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ROBINSON CRUSOE 
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This epistolary novel was first published in 1719 and before the end of the year, 
the first volume had run through four editions, bringing instant fame to Defoe, 
who is now best remembered for being the author of this classic tale. The 
novel serves as a fictional autobiography of a castaway, who spends 28 years on 
a remote tropical island near Trinidad, where he encounters cannibals, captives, 
and mutineers before being rescued. 

The story was most likely influenced by Alexander Selkirk, a Scottish 
castaway who lived for four years on the Pacific island, near Chile. The details 
of Crusoe’s island were probably based on the Caribbean island of Tobago, since 
that island lies a short distance north of the Venezuelan coast near the mouth of 
the Orinoco river, in sight of Trinidad. 

The narrative begins with Crusoe beginning a sea voyage in August 1651, 
against the wishes of his parents, who wish him to remain at home. After a 
tumultuous journey that sees his ship wrecked in a storm, his lust for the sea 
remains so strong that he sets out to sea again. This journey too ends in disaster 
as the ship is taken over by Salé pirates and Crusoe becomes the slave of a 
Moor. After two years of slavery, he manages to escape in a boat with a boy 
named Xury. Next Crusoe is rescued and befriended by the Captain of a 
Portuguese ship off the west coast of Africa. The ship is en route to Brazil. 
There, with the help of the captain, Crusoe becomes owner of a plantation. Years 
later, he joins an expedition to bring slaves from Africa, but he is shipwrecked in 
a storm on an island—destined to be his home for many years to come. 

Defoe went on to write a lesser-known sequel, The Farther Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe. It was intended to be the last part of his adventure stories, 
according to the original title-page of its first edition but a third part was added 
later; which is a series of moral essays with Crusoe’s name attached to give 
interest. 
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The 2000 big budget Hollywood film, inspired in part by Defoe’s famous novel 


CHAPTER I—START IN LIFE 


I was born in the year 1632, in the city of York, of a good family, though not of 
that country, my father being a foreigner of Bremen, who settled first at Hull. 
He got a good estate by merchandise, and leaving off his trade, lived afterwards 
at York, from whence he had married my mother, whose relations were named 
Robinson, a very good family in that country, and from whom I was called 
Robinson Kreutznaer; but, by the usual corruption of words in England, we are 
now called—nay we call ourselves and write our name—Crusoe; and so my 
companions always called me. 

I had two elder brothers, one of whom was lieutenant-colonel to an English 
regiment of foot in Flanders, formerly commanded by the famous Colonel 
Lockhart, and was killed at the battle near Dunkirk against the Spaniards. What 
became of my second brother I never knew, any more than my father or mother 
knew what became of me. 

Being the third son of the family and not bred to any trade, my head began to 
be filled very early with rambling thoughts. My father, who was very ancient, 
had given me a competent share of learning, as far as house-education and a 
country free school generally go, and designed me for the law; but I would be 
satisfied with nothing but going to sea; and my inclination to this led me so 
strongly against the will, nay, the commands of my father, and against all the 
entreaties and persuasions of my mother and other friends, that there seemed to 
be something fatal in that propensity of nature, tending directly to the life of 
misery which was to befall me. 
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My father, a wise and grave man, gave me serious and excellent counsel 
against what he foresaw was my design. He called me one morning into his 
chamber, where he was confined by the gout, and expostulated very warmly with 
me upon this subject. He asked me what reasons, more than a mere wandering 
inclination, I had for leaving father’s house and my native country, where I 
might be well introduced, and had a prospect of raising my fortune by 
application and industry, with a life of ease and pleasure. He told me it was men 
of desperate fortunes on one hand, or of aspiring, superior fortunes on the other, 
who went abroad upon adventures, to rise by enterprise, and make themselves 
famous in undertakings of a nature out of the common road; that these things 
were all either too far above me or too far below me; that mine was the middle 
state, or what might be called the upper station of low life, which he had found, 
by long experience, was the best state in the world, the most suited to human 
happiness, not exposed to the miseries and hardships, the labour and sufferings 
of the mechanic part of mankind, and not embarrassed with the pride, luxury, 
ambition, and envy of the upper part of mankind. He told me I might judge of 
the happiness of this state by this one thing—viz. that this was the state of life 
which all other people envied; that kings have frequently lamented the miserable 
consequence of being born to great things, and wished they had been placed in 


the middle of the two extremes, between the mean and the great; that the wise 
man gave his testimony to this, as the standard of felicity, when he prayed to 
have neither poverty nor riches. 

He bade me observe it, and I should always find that the calamities of life 
were shared among the upper and lower part of mankind, but that the middle 
station had the fewest disasters, and was not exposed to so many vicissitudes as 
the higher or lower part of mankind; nay, they were not subjected to so many 
distempers and uneasinesses, either of body or mind, as those were who, by 
vicious living, luxury, and extravagances on the one hand, or by hard labour, 
want of necessaries, and mean or insufficient diet on the other hand, bring 
distemper upon themselves by the natural consequences of their way of living; 
that the middle station of life was calculated for all kind of virtue and all kind of 
enjoyments; that peace and plenty were the handmaids of a middle fortune; that 
temperance, moderation, quietness, health, society, all agreeable diversions, and 
all desirable pleasures, were the blessings attending the middle station of life; 
that this way men went silently and smoothly through the world, and 
comfortably out of it, not embarrassed with the labours of the hands or of the 
head, not sold to a life of slavery for daily bread, nor harassed with perplexed 
circumstances, which rob the soul of peace and the body of rest, nor enraged 
with the passion of envy, or the secret burning lust of ambition for great things; 
but, in easy circumstances, sliding gently through the world, and sensibly tasting 
the sweets of living, without the bitter; feeling that they are happy, and learning 
by every day’s experience to know it more sensibly. 

After this he pressed me earnestly, and in the most affectionate manner, not to 
play the young man, nor to precipitate myself into miseries which nature, and the 
station of life I was born in, seemed to have provided against; that I was under 
no necessity of seeking my bread; that he would do well for me, and endeavour 
to enter me fairly into the station of life which he had just been recommending to 
me; and that if I was not very easy and happy in the world, it must be my mere 
fate or fault that must hinder it; and that he should have nothing to answer for, 
having thus discharged his duty in warning me against measures which he knew 
would be to my hurt; in a word, that as he would do very kind things for me if I 
would stay and settle at home as he directed, so he would not have so much hand 
in my misfortunes as to give me any encouragement to go away; and to close all, 
he told me I had my elder brother for an example, to whom he had used the same 
earnest persuasions to keep him from going into the Low Country wars, but 
could not prevail, his young desires prompting him to run into the army, where 
he was killed; and though he said he would not cease to pray for me, yet he 
would venture to say to me, that if I did take this foolish step, God would not 


bless me, and I should have leisure hereafter to reflect upon having neglected his 
counsel when there might be none to assist in my recovery. 

I observed in this last part of his discourse, which was truly prophetic, though 
I suppose my father did not know it to be so himself—I say, I observed the tears 
run down his face very plentifully, especially when he spoke of my brother who 
was killed: and that when he spoke of my having leisure to repent, and none to 
assist me, he was so moved that he broke off the discourse, and told me his heart 
was So full he could say no more to me. 

I was sincerely affected with this discourse, and, indeed, who could be 
otherwise? and I resolved not to think of going abroad any more, but to settle at 
home according to my father’s desire. But alas! a few days wore it all off; and, 
in short, to prevent any of my father’s further importunities, in a few weeks after 
I resolved to run quite away from him. However, I did not act quite so hastily as 
the first heat of my resolution prompted; but I took my mother at a time when I 
thought her a little more pleasant than ordinary, and told her that my thoughts 
were so entirely bent upon seeing the world that I should never settle to anything 
with resolution enough to go through with it, and my father had better give me 
his consent than force me to go without it; that I was now eighteen years old, 
which was too late to go apprentice to a trade or clerk to an attorney; that I was 
sure if I did I should never serve out my time, but I should certainly run away 
from my master before my time was out, and go to sea; and if she would speak 
to my father to let me go one voyage abroad, if I came home again, and did not 
like it, I would go no more; and I would promise, by a double diligence, to 
recover the time that I had lost. 

This put my mother into a great passion; she told me she knew it would be to 
no purpose to speak to my father upon any such subject; that he knew too well 
what was my interest to give his consent to anything so much for my hurt; and 
that she wondered how I could think of any such thing after the discourse I had 
had with my father, and such kind and tender expressions as she knew my father 
had used to me; and that, in short, if I would ruin myself, there was no help for 
me; but I might depend I should never have their consent to it; that for her part 
she would not have so much hand in my destruction; and I should never have it 
to say that my mother was willing when my father was not. 

Though my mother refused to move it to my father, yet I heard afterwards that 
she reported all the discourse to him, and that my father, after showing a great 
concern at it, said to her, with a sigh, “That boy might be happy if he would stay 
at home; but if he goes abroad, he will be the most miserable wretch that ever 
was born: I can give no consent to it.” 

It was not till almost a year after this that I broke loose, though, in the 


meantime, I continued obstinately deaf to all proposals of settling to business, 
and frequently expostulated with my father and mother about their being so 
positively determined against what they knew my inclinations prompted me to. 
But being one day at Hull, where I went casually, and without any purpose of 
making an elopement at that time; but, I say, being there, and one of my 
companions being about to sail to London in his father’s ship, and prompting me 
to go with them with the common allurement of seafaring men, that it should 
cost me nothing for my passage, I consulted neither father nor mother any more, 
nor so much as sent them word of it; but leaving them to hear of it as they might, 
without asking God’s blessing or my father’s, without any consideration of 
circumstances or consequences, and in an ill hour, God knows, on the 1st of 
September 1651, I went on board a ship bound for London. Never any young 
adventurer’s misfortunes, I believe, began sooner, or continued longer than 
mine. The ship was no sooner out of the Humber than the wind began to blow 
and the sea to rise in a most frightful manner; and, as I had never been at sea 
before, I was most inexpressibly sick in body and terrified in mind. I began now 
seriously to reflect upon what I had done, and how justly I was overtaken by the 
judgment of Heaven for my wicked leaving my father’s house, and abandoning 
my duty. All the good counsels of my parents, my father’s tears and my 
mother’s entreaties, came now fresh into my mind; and my conscience, which 
was not yet come to the pitch of hardness to which it has since, reproached me 
with the contempt of advice, and the breach of my duty to God and my father. 

All this while the storm increased, and the sea went very high, though nothing 
like what I have seen many times since; no, nor what I saw a few days after; but 
it was enough to affect me then, who was but a young sailor, and had never 
known anything of the matter. I expected every wave would have swallowed us 
up, and that every time the ship fell down, as I thought it did, in the trough or 
hollow of the sea, we should never rise more; in this agony of mind, I made 
many vows and resolutions that if it would please God to spare my life in this 
one voyage, if ever I got once my foot upon dry land again, I would go directly 
home to my father, and never set it into a ship again while I lived; that I would 
take his advice, and never run myself into such miseries as these any more. Now 
I saw plainly the goodness of his observations about the middle station of life, 
how easy, how comfortably he had lived all his days, and never had been 
exposed to tempests at sea or troubles on shore; and I resolved that I would, like 
a true repenting prodigal, go home to my father. 

These wise and sober thoughts continued all the while the storm lasted, and 
indeed some time after; but the next day the wind was abated, and the sea 
calmer, and I began to be a little inured to it; however, I was very grave for all 


that day, being also a little sea-sick still; but towards night the weather cleared 
up, the wind was quite over, and a charming fine evening followed; the sun went 
down perfectly clear, and rose so the next moming; and having little or no wind, 
and a smooth sea, the sun shining upon it, the sight was, as I thought, the most 
delightful that ever I saw. 

I had slept well in the night, and was now no more sea-sick, but very cheerful, 
looking with wonder upon the sea that was so rough and terrible the day before, 
and could be so calm and so pleasant in so little a time after. And now, lest my 
good resolutions should continue, my companion, who had enticed me away, 
comes to me; “Well, Bob,” says he, clapping me upon the shoulder, “how do you 
do after it? I warrant you were frighted, wer’n’t you, last night, when it blew but 
a capful of wind?” “A capful d’you call it?” said I; “‘twas a terrible storm.” “A 
storm, you fool you,” replies he; “do you call that a storm? why, it was nothing 
at all; give us but a good ship and sea-room, and we think nothing of such a 
squall of wind as that; but you’re but a fresh-water sailor, Bob. Come, let us 
make a bowl of punch, and we’! forget all that; d’ye see what charming weather 
‘tis now?” To make short this sad part of my story, we went the way of all 
sailors; the punch was made and I was made half drunk with it: and in that one 
night’s wickedness I drowned all my repentance, all my reflections upon my past 
conduct, all my resolutions for the future. In a word, as the sea was returned to 
its smoothness of surface and settled calmness by the abatement of that storm, so 
the hurry of my thoughts being over, my fears and apprehensions of being 
swallowed up by the sea being forgotten, and the current of my former desires 
returned, I entirely forgot the vows and promises that I made in my distress. I 
found, indeed, some intervals of reflection; and the serious thoughts did, as it 
were, endeavour to return again sometimes; but I shook them off, and roused 
myself from them as it were from a distemper, and applying myself to drinking 
and company, soon mastered the return of those fits—for so I called them; and I 
had in five or six days got as complete a victory over conscience as any young 
fellow that resolved not to be troubled with it could desire. But I was to have 
another trial for it still; and Providence, as in such cases generally it does, 
resolved to leave me entirely without excuse; for if I would not take this for a 
deliverance, the next was to be such a one as the worst and most hardened 
wretch among us would confess both the danger and the mercy of. 

The sixth day of our being at sea we came into Yarmouth Roads; the wind 
having been contrary and the weather calm, we had made but little way since the 
storm. Here we were obliged to come to an anchor, and here we lay, the wind 
continuing contrary—viz. at south-west—for seven or eight days, during which 
time a great many ships from Newcastle came into the same Roads, as the 


common harbour where the ships might wait for a wind for the river. 

We had not, however, rid here so long but we should have tided it up the river, 
but that the wind blew too fresh, and after we had lain four or five days, blew 
very hard. However, the Roads being reckoned as good as a harbour, the 
anchorage good, and our ground-tackle very strong, our men were unconcerned, 
and not in the least apprehensive of danger, but spent the time in rest and mirth, 
after the manner of the sea; but the eighth day, in the morning, the wind 
increased, and we had all hands at work to strike our topmasts, and make 
everything snug and close, that the ship might ride as easy as possible. By noon 
the sea went very high indeed, and our ship rode forecastle in, shipped several 
seas, and we thought once or twice our anchor had come home; upon which our 
master ordered out the sheet-anchor, so that we rode with two anchors ahead, 
and the cables veered out to the bitter end. 

By this time it blew a terrible storm indeed; and now I began to see terror and 
amazement in the faces even of the seamen themselves. The master, though 
vigilant in the business of preserving the ship, yet as he went in and out of his 
cabin by me, I could hear him softly to himself say, several times, “Lord be 
merciful to us! we shall be all lost! we shall be all undone!” and the like. During 
these first hurries I was stupid, lying still in my cabin, which was in the steerage, 
and cannot describe my temper: I could ill resume the first penitence which I had 
so apparently trampled upon and hardened myself against: I thought the 
bitterness of death had been past, and that this would be nothing like the first; 
but when the master himself came by me, as I said just now, and said we should 
be all lost, I was dreadfully frighted. I got up out of my cabin and looked out; 
but such a dismal sight I never saw: the sea ran mountains high, and broke upon 
us every three or four minutes; when I could look about, I could see nothing but 
distress round us; two ships that rode near us, we found, had cut their masts by 
the board, being deep laden; and our men cried out that a ship which rode about 
a mile ahead of us was foundered. Two more ships, being driven from their 
anchors, were run out of the Roads to sea, at all adventures, and that with not a 
mast standing. The light ships fared the best, as not so much labouring in the 
sea; but two or three of them drove, and came close by us, running away with 
only their spritsail out before the wind. 

Towards evening the mate and boatswain begged the master of our ship to let 
them cut away the fore-mast, which he was very unwilling to do; but the 
boatswain protesting to him that if he did not the ship would founder, he 
consented; and when they had cut away the fore-mast, the main-mast stood so 
loose, and shook the ship so much, they were obliged to cut that away also, and 
make a clear deck. 


Any one may judge what a condition I must be in at all this, who was but a 
young sailor, and who had been in such a fright before at but a little. But if I can 
express at this distance the thoughts I had about me at that time, I was in tenfold 
more horror of mind upon account of my former convictions, and the having 
returned from them to the resolutions I had wickedly taken at first, than I was at 
death itself; and these, added to the terror of the storm, put me into such a 
condition that I can by no words describe it. But the worst was not come yet; the 
storm continued with such fury that the seamen themselves acknowledged they 
had never seen a worse. We had a good ship, but she was deep laden, and 
wallowed in the sea, so that the seamen every now and then cried out she would 
founder. It was my advantage in one respect, that I did not know what they 
meant by founder till I inquired. However, the storm was so violent that I saw, 
what is not often seen, the master, the boatswain, and some others more sensible 
than the rest, at their prayers, and expecting every moment when the ship would 
go to the bottom. In the middle of the night, and under all the rest of our 
distresses, one of the men that had been down to see cried out we had sprung a 
leak; another said there was four feet water in the hold. Then all hands were 
called to the pump. At that word, my heart, as I thought, died within me: and I 
fell backwards upon the side of my bed where I sat, into the cabin. However, the 
men roused me, and told me that I, that was able to do nothing before, was as 
well able to pump as another; at which I stirred up and went to the pump, and 
worked very heartily. While this was doing the master, seeing some light 
colliers, who, not able to ride out the storm were obliged to slip and run away to 
sea, and would come near us, ordered to fire a gun as a signal of distress. I, who 
knew nothing what they meant, thought the ship had broken, or some dreadful 
thing happened. In a word, I was so surprised that I fell down in a swoon. As 
this was a time when everybody had his own life to think of, nobody minded me, 
or what was become of me; but another man stepped up to the pump, and 
thrusting me aside with his foot, let me lie, thinking I had been dead; and it was 
a great while before I came to myself. 

We worked on; but the water increasing in the hold, it was apparent that the 
ship would founder; and though the storm began to abate a little, yet it was not 
possible she could swim till we might run into any port; so the master continued 
firing guns for help; and a light ship, who had rid it out just ahead of us, 
ventured a boat out to help us. It was with the utmost hazard the boat came near 
us; but it was impossible for us to get on board, or for the boat to lie near the 
ship’s side, till at last the men rowing very heartily, and venturing their lives to 
save ours, Our men cast them a rope over the stern with a buoy to it, and then 
veered it out a great length, which they, after much labour and hazard, took hold 


of, and we hauled them close under our stern, and got all into their boat. It was 
to no purpose for them or us, after we were in the boat, to think of reaching their 
own ship; so all agreed to let her drive, and only to pull her in towards shore as 
much as we could; and our master promised them, that if the boat was staved 
upon shore, he would make it good to their master: so partly rowing and partly 
driving, our boat went away to the northward, sloping towards the shore almost 
as far as Winterton Ness. 

We were not much more than a quarter of an hour out of our ship till we saw 
her sink, and then I understood for the first time what was meant by a ship 
foundering in the sea. I must acknowledge I had hardly eyes to look up when 
the seamen told me she was sinking; for from the moment that they rather put 
me into the boat than that I might be said to go in, my heart was, as it were, dead 
within me, partly with fright, partly with horror of mind, and the thoughts of 
what was yet before me. 

While we were in this condition—the men yet labouring at the oar to bring the 
boat near the shore—we could see (when, our boat mounting the waves, we were 
able to see the shore) a great many people running along the strand to assist us 
when we should come near; but we made but slow way towards the shore; nor 
were we able to reach the shore till, being past the lighthouse at Winterton, the 
shore falls off to the westward towards Cromer, and so the land broke off a little 
the violence of the wind. Here we got in, and though not without much 
difficulty, got all safe on shore, and walked afterwards on foot to Yarmouth, 
where, as unfortunate men, we were used with great humanity, as well by the 
magistrates of the town, who assigned us good quarters, as by particular 
merchants and owners of ships, and had money given us sufficient to carry us 
either to London or back to Hull as we thought fit. 

Had I now had the sense to have gone back to Hull, and have gone home, I 
had been happy, and my father, as in our blessed Saviour’s parable, had even 
killed the fatted calf for me; for hearing the ship I went away in was cast away in 
Yarmouth Roads, it was a great while before he had any assurances that I was 
not drowned. 

But my ill fate pushed me on now with an obstinacy that nothing could resist; 
and though I had several times loud calls from my reason and my more 
composed judgment to go home, yet I had no power to do it. I know not what to 
call this, nor will I urge that it is a secret overruling decree, that hurries us on to 
be the instruments of our own destruction, even though it be before us, and that 
we rush upon it with our eyes open. Certainly, nothing but some such decreed 
unavoidable misery, which it was impossible for me to escape, could have 
pushed me forward against the calm reasonings and persuasions of my most 


retired thoughts, and against two such visible instructions as I had met with in 
my first attempt. 

My comrade, who had helped to harden me before, and who was the master’s 
son, was now less forward than I. The first time he spoke to me after we were at 
Yarmouth, which was not till two or three days, for we were separated in the 
town to several quarters; I say, the first time he saw me, it appeared his tone was 
altered; and, looking very melancholy, and shaking his head, he asked me how I 
did, and telling his father who I was, and how I had come this voyage only for a 
trial, in order to go further abroad, his father, turning to me with a very grave 
and concerned tone “Young man,” says he, “you ought never to go to sea any 
more; you ought to take this for a plain and visible token that you are not to be a 
seafaring man.” “Why, sir,” said I, “will you go to sea no more?” “That is 
another case,” said he; “it is my calling, and therefore my duty; but as you made 
this voyage on trial, you see what a taste Heaven has given you of what you are 
to expect if you persist. Perhaps this has all befallen us on your account, like 
Jonah in the ship of Tarshish. Pray,” continues he, “what are you; and on what 
account did you go to sea?” Upon that I told him some of my story; at the end of 
which he burst out into a strange kind of passion: “What had I done,” says he, 
“that such an unhappy wretch should come into my ship? I would not set my 
foot in the same ship with thee again for a thousand pounds.” This indeed was, 
as I said, an excursion of his spirits, which were yet agitated by the sense of his 
loss, and was farther than he could have authority to go. However, he afterwards 
talked very gravely to me, exhorting me to go back to my father, and not tempt 
Providence to my ruin, telling me I might see a visible hand of Heaven against 
me. “And, young man,” said he, “depend upon it, if you do not go back, 
wherever you go, you will meet with nothing but disasters and disappointments, 
till your father’s words are fulfilled upon you.” 

We parted soon after; for I made him little answer, and I saw him no more; 
which way he went I knew not. As for me, having some money in my pocket, I 
travelled to London by land; and there, as well as on the road, had many 
struggles with myself what course of life I should take, and whether I should go 
home or to sea. 

As to going home, shame opposed the best motions that offered to my 
thoughts, and it immediately occurred to me how I should be laughed at among 
the neighbours, and should be ashamed to see, not my father and mother only, 
but even everybody else; from whence I have since often observed, how 
incongruous and irrational the common temper of mankind is, especially of 
youth, to that reason which ought to guide them in such cases—viz. that they are 
not ashamed to sin, and yet are ashamed to repent; not ashamed of the action for 


which they ought justly to be esteemed fools, but are ashamed of the returning, 
which only can make them be esteemed wise men. 

In this state of life, however, I remained some time, uncertain what measures 
to take, and what course of life to lead. An irresistible reluctance continued to 
going home; and as I stayed away a while, the remembrance of the distress I had 
been in wore off, and as that abated, the little motion I had in my desires to 
return wore off with it, till at last I quite laid aside the thoughts of it, and looked 
out for a voyage. 


CHAPTER H—SLAVERY AND ESCAPE 


That evil influence which carried me first away from my father’s house—which 
hurried me into the wild and indigested notion of raising my fortune, and that 
impressed those conceits so forcibly upon me as to make me deaf to all good 
advice, and to the entreaties and even the commands of my father—I say, the 
same influence, whatever it was, presented the most unfortunate of all 
enterprises to my view; and I went on board a vessel bound to the coast of 
Africa; or, as our sailors vulgarly called it, a voyage to Guinea. 

It was my great misfortune that in all these adventures I did not ship myself as a 
sailor; when, though I might indeed have worked a little harder than ordinary, 
yet at the same time I should have learnt the duty and office of a fore-mast man, 
and in time might have qualified myself for a mate or lieutenant, if not for a 
master. But as it was always my fate to choose for the worse, so I did here; for 
having money in my pocket and good clothes upon my back, I would always go 
on board in the habit of a gentleman; and so I neither had any business in the 
ship, nor learned to do any. 

It was my lot first of all to fall into pretty good company in London, which 
does not always happen to such loose and misguided young fellows as I then 
was; the devil generally not omitting to lay some snare for them very early; but it 
was not so with me. I first got acquainted with the master of a ship who had 
been on the coast of Guinea; and who, having had very good success there, was 
resolved to go again. This captain taking a fancy to my conversation, which was 
not at all disagreeable at that time, hearing me say I had a mind to see the world, 
told me if I would go the voyage with him I should be at no expense; I should be 
his messmate and his companion; and if I could carry anything with me, I should 
have all the advantage of it that the trade would admit; and perhaps I might meet 
with some encouragement. 

I embraced the offer; and entering into a strict friendship with this captain, 
who was an honest, plain-dealing man, I went the voyage with him, and carried a 
small adventure with me, which, by the disinterested honesty of my friend the 
captain, I increased very considerably; for I carried about £40 in such toys and 
trifles as the captain directed me to buy. These £40 I had mustered together by 
the assistance of some of my relations whom I corresponded with; and who, I 
believe, got my father, or at least my mother, to contribute so much as that to my 
first adventure. 


This was the only voyage which I may say was successful in all my 
adventures, which I owe to the integrity and honesty of my friend the captain; 
under whom also I got a competent knowledge of the mathematics and the rules 
of navigation, learned how to keep an account of the ship’s course, take an 
observation, and, in short, to understand some things that were needful to be 
understood by a sailor; for, as he took delight to instruct me, I took delight to 
learn; and, in a word, this voyage made me both a sailor and a merchant; for I 
brought home five pounds nine ounces of gold-dust for my adventure, which 
yielded me in London, at my return, almost £300; and this filled me with those 
aspiring thoughts which have since so completed my ruin. 

Yet even in this voyage I had my misfortunes too; particularly, that I was 
continually sick, being thrown into a violent calenture by the excessive heat of 
the climate; our principal trading being upon the coast, from latitude of 15 
degrees north even to the line itself. 

I was now set up for a Guinea trader; and my friend, to my great misfortune, 
dying soon after his arrival, I resolved to go the same voyage again, and I 
embarked in the same vessel with one who was his mate in the former voyage, 
and had now got the command of the ship. This was the unhappiest voyage that 
ever man made; for though I did not carry quite £100 of my new-gained wealth, 
so that I had £200 left, which I had lodged with my friend’s widow, who was 
very just to me, yet I fell into terrible misfortunes. The first was this: our ship 
making her course towards the Canary Islands, or rather between those islands 
and the African shore, was surprised in the grey of the moming by a Turkish 
rover of Sallee, who gave chase to us with all the sail she could make. We 
crowded also as much canvas as our yards would spread, or our masts carry, to 
get clear; but finding the pirate gained upon us, and would certainly come up 
with us in a few hours, we prepared to fight; our ship having twelve guns, and 
the rogue eighteen. About three in the afternoon he came up with us, and 
bringing to, by mistake, just athwart our quarter, instead of athwart our stern, as 
he intended, we brought eight of our guns to bear on that side, and poured in a 
broadside upon him, which made him sheer off again, after returning our fire, 
and pouring in also his small shot from near two hundred men which he had on 
board. However, we had not a man touched, all our men keeping close. He 
prepared to attack us again, and we to defend ourselves. But laying us on board 
the next time upon our other quarter, he entered sixty men upon our decks, who 
immediately fell to cutting and hacking the sails and rigging. We plied them 
with small shot, half-pikes, powder-chests, and such like, and cleared our deck 
of them twice. However, to cut short this melancholy part of our story, our ship 
being disabled, and three of our men killed, and eight wounded, we were obliged 


to yield, and were carried all prisoners into Sallee, a port belonging to the 
Moors. 

The usage I had there was not so dreadful as at first I apprehended; nor was I 
carried up the country to the emperor’s court, as the rest of our men were, but 
was kept by the captain of the rover as his proper prize, and made his slave, 
being young and nimble, and fit for his business. At this surprising change of 
my circumstances, from a merchant to a miserable slave, I was perfectly 
overwhelmed; and now I looked back upon my father’s prophetic discourse to 
me, that I should be miserable and have none to relieve me, which I thought was 
now so effectually brought to pass that I could not be worse; for now the hand of 
Heaven had overtaken me, and I was undone without redemption; but, alas! this 
was but a taste of the misery I was to go through, as will appear in the sequel of 
this story. 

As my new patron, or master, had taken me home to his house, so I was in 
hopes that he would take me with him when he went to sea again, believing that 
it would some time or other be his fate to be taken by a Spanish or Portugal man- 
of-war; and that then I should be set at liberty. But this hope of mine was soon 
taken away; for when he went to sea, he left me on shore to look after his little 
garden, and do the common drudgery of slaves about his house; and when he 
came home again from his cruise, he ordered me to lie in the cabin to look after 
the ship. 

Here I meditated nothing but my escape, and what method I might take to 
effect it, but found no way that had the least probability in it; nothing presented 
to make the supposition of it rational; for I had nobody to communicate it to that 
would embark with me—no fellow-slave, no Englishman, Irishman, or 
Scotchman there but myself; so that for two years, though I often pleased myself 
with the imagination, yet I never had the least encouraging prospect of putting it 
in practice. 

After about two years, an odd circumstance presented itself, which put the old 
thought of making some attempt for my liberty again in my head. My patron 
lying at home longer than usual without fitting out his ship, which, as I heard, 
was for want of money, he used constantly, once or twice a week, sometimes 
oftener if the weather was fair, to take the ship’s pinnace and go out into the road 
a-fishing; and as he always took me and young Maresco with him to row the 
boat, we made him very merry, and I proved very dexterous in catching fish; 
insomuch that sometimes he would send me with a Moor, one of his kinsmen, 
and the youth—the Maresco, as they called him—to catch a dish of fish for him. 

It happened one time, that going a-fishing in a calm morning, a fog rose so 
thick that, though we were not half a league from the shore, we lost sight of it; 


and rowing we knew not whither or which way, we laboured all day, and all the 
next night; and when the moming came we found we had pulled off to sea 
instead of pulling in for the shore; and that we were at least two leagues from the 
shore. However, we got well in again, though with a great deal of labour and 
some danger; for the wind began to blow pretty fresh in the morning; but we 
were all very hungry. 

But our patron, warned by this disaster, resolved to take more care of himself 
for the future; and having lying by him the longboat of our English ship that he 
had taken, he resolved he would not go a-fishing any more without a compass 
and some provision; so he ordered the carpenter of his ship, who also was an 
English slave, to build a little state-room, or cabin, in the middle of the longboat, 
like that of a barge, with a place to stand behind it to steer, and haul home the 
main-sheet; the room before for a hand or two to stand and work the sails. She 
sailed with what we call a shoulder-of-mutton sail; and the boom jibed over the 
top of the cabin, which lay very snug and low, and had in it room for him to lie, 
with a slave or two, and a table to eat on, with some small lockers to put in some 
bottles of such liquor as he thought fit to drink; and his bread, rice, and coffee. 

We went frequently out with this boat a-fishing; and as I was most dexterous 
to catch fish for him, he never went without me. It happened that he had 
appointed to go out in this boat, either for pleasure or for fish, with two or three 
Moors of some distinction in that place, and for whom he had provided 
extraordinarily, and had, therefore, sent on board the boat overnight a larger 
store of provisions than ordinary; and had ordered me to get ready three fusees 
with powder and shot, which were on board his ship, for that they designed some 
sport of fowling as well as fishing. 

I got all things ready as he had directed, and waited the next morning with the 
boat washed clean, her ancient and pendants out, and everything to 
accommodate his guests; when by-and-by my patron came on board alone, and 
told me his guests had put off going from some business that fell out, and 
ordered me, with the man and boy, as usual, to go out with the boat and catch 
them some fish, for that his friends were to sup at his house, and commanded 
that as soon as I got some fish I should bring it home to his house; all which I 
prepared to do. 

This moment my former notions of deliverance darted into my thoughts, for 
now I found I was likely to have a little ship at my command; and my master 
being gone, I prepared to furnish myself, not for fishing business, but for a 
voyage; though I knew not, neither did I so much as consider, whither I should 
steer—anywhere to get out of that place was my desire. 

My first contrivance was to make a pretence to speak to this Moor, to get 


something for our subsistence on board; for I told him we must not presume to 
eat of our patron’s bread. He said that was true; so he brought a large basket of 
rusk or biscuit, and three jars of fresh water, into the boat. I knew where my 
patron’s case of bottles stood, which it was evident, by the make, were taken out 
of some English prize, and I conveyed them into the boat while the Moor was on 
shore, as if they had been there before for our master. I conveyed also a great 
lump of beeswax into the boat, which weighed about half a hundred-weight, with 
a parcel of twine or thread, a hatchet, a saw, and a hammer, all of which were of 
great use to us afterwards, especially the wax, to make candles. Another trick I 
tried upon him, which he innocently came into also: his name was Ismael, which 
they call Muley, or Moely; so I called to him—’Moely,” said I, “our patron’s 
guns are on board the boat; can you not get a little powder and shot? It may be 
we may kill some alcamies (a fowl like our curlews) for ourselves, for I know he 
keeps the gunner’s stores in the ship.” “Yes,” says he, “I’ll bring some;” and 
accordingly he brought a great leather pouch, which held a pound and a half of 
powder, or rather more; and another with shot, that had five or six pounds, with 
some bullets, and put all into the boat. At the same time I had found some 
powder of my master’s in the great cabin, with which I filled one of the large 
bottles in the case, which was almost empty, pouring what was in it into another; 
and thus furnished with everything needful, we sailed out of the port to fish. The 
castle, which is at the entrance of the port, knew who we were, and took no 
notice of us; and we were not above a mile out of the port before we hauled in 
our sail and set us down to fish. The wind blew from the N.N.E., which was 
contrary to my desire, for had it blown southerly I had been sure to have made 
the coast of Spain, and at least reached to the bay of Cadiz; but my resolutions 
were, blow which way it would, I would be gone from that horrid place where I 
was, and leave the rest to fate. 

After we had fished some time and caught nothing—for when I had fish on 
my hook I would not pull them up, that he might not see them—TI said to the 
Moor, “This will not do; our master will not be thus served; we must stand 
farther off.” He, thinking no harm, agreed, and being in the head of the boat, set 
the sails; and, as I had the helm, I ran the boat out near a league farther, and then 
brought her to, as if I would fish; when, giving the boy the helm, I stepped 
forward to where the Moor was, and making as if I stooped for something 
behind him, I took him by surprise with my arm under his waist, and tossed him 
clear overboard into the sea. He rose immediately, for he swam like a cork, and 
called to me, begged to be taken in, told me he would go all over the world with 
me. He swam so strong after the boat that he would have reached me very 
quickly, there being but little wind; upon which I stepped into the cabin, and 


fetching one of the fowling-pieces, I presented it at him, and told him I had done 
him no hurt, and if he would be quiet I would do him none. “But,” said I, “you 
swim well enough to reach to the shore, and the sea is calm; make the best of 
your way to shore, and I will do you no harm; but if you come near the boat Ill 
shoot you through the head, for I am resolved to have my liberty;” so he turned 
himself about, and swam for the shore, and I make no doubt but he reached it 
with ease, for he was an excellent swimmer. 

I could have been content to have taken this Moor with me, and have drowned 
the boy, but there was no venturing to trust him. When he was gone, I turned to 
the boy, whom they called Xury, and said to him, “Xury, if you will be faithful 
to me, I’ll make you a great man; but if you will not stroke your face to be true 
to me”—that is, swear by Mahomet and his father’s beard—”I must throw you 
into the sea too.” The boy smiled in my face, and spoke so innocently that I 
could not distrust him, and swore to be faithful to me, and go all over the world 
with me. 

While I was in view of the Moor that was swimming, I stood out directly to 
sea with the boat, rather stretching to windward, that they might think me gone 
towards the Straits’ mouth (as indeed any one that had been in their wits must 
have been supposed to do): for who would have supposed we were sailed on to 
the southward, to the truly Barbarian coast, where whole nations of negroes were 
sure to surround us with their canoes and destroy us; where we could not go on 
shore but we should be devoured by savage beasts, or more merciless savages of 
human kind. 

But as soon as it grew dusk in the evening, I changed my course, and steered 
directly south and by east, bending my course a little towards the east, that I 
might keep in with the shore; and having a fair, fresh gale of wind, and a 
smooth, quiet sea, I made such sail that I believe by the next day, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when I first made the land, I could not be less than one 
hundred and fifty miles south of Sallee; quite beyond the Emperor of Morocco’s 
dominions, or indeed of any other king thereabouts, for we saw no people. 

Yet such was the fright I had taken of the Moors, and the dreadful 
apprehensions I had of falling into their hands, that I would not stop, or go on 
shore, or come to an anchor; the wind continuing fair till I had sailed in that 
manner five days; and then the wind shifting to the southward, I concluded also 
that if any of our vessels were in chase of me, they also would now give over; so 
I ventured to make to the coast, and came to an anchor in the mouth of a little 
river, I knew not what, nor where, neither what latitude, what country, what 
nation, or what river. I neither saw, nor desired to see any people; the principal 
thing I wanted was fresh water. We came into this creek in the evening, 


resolving to swim on shore as soon as it was dark, and discover the country; but 
as soon as it was quite dark, we heard such dreadful noises of the barking, 
roaring, and howling of wild creatures, of we knew not what kinds, that the poor 
boy was ready to die with fear, and begged of me not to go on shore till day. 
“Well, Xury,” said I, “then I won’t; but it may be that we may see men by day, 
who will be as bad to us as those lions.” “Then we give them the shoot gun,” 
says Xury, laughing, “make them run wey.” Such English Xury spoke by 
conversing among us slaves. However, I was glad to see the boy so cheerful, 
and I gave him a dram (out of our patron’s case of bottles) to cheer him up. 
After all, Xury’s advice was good, and I took it; we dropped our little anchor, 
and lay still all night; I say still, for we slept none; for in two or three hours we 
Saw vast great creatures (we knew not what to call them) of many sorts, come 
down to the sea-shore and run into the water, wallowing and washing themselves 
for the pleasure of cooling themselves; and they made such hideous howlings 
and yellings, that I never indeed heard the like. 

Xury was dreadfully frighted, and indeed so was I too; but we were both more 
frighted when we heard one of these mighty creatures come swimming towards 
our boat; we could not see him, but we might hear him by his blowing to be a 
monstrous huge and furious beast. Xury said it was a lion, and it might be so for 
aught I know; but poor Xury cried to me to weigh the anchor and row away; 
“No,” says I, “Xury; we can slip our cable, with the buoy to it, and go off to sea; 
they cannot follow us far.” I had no sooner said so, but I perceived the creature 
(whatever it was) within two oars’ length, which something surprised me; 
however, I immediately stepped to the cabin door, and taking up my gun, fired at 
him; upon which he immediately turned about and swam towards the shore 
again. 

But it is impossible to describe the horrid noises, and hideous cries and 
howlings that were raised, as well upon the edge of the shore as higher within 
the country, upon the noise or report of the gun, a thing I have some reason to 
believe those creatures had never heard before: this convinced me that there was 
no going on shore for us in the night on that coast, and how to venture on shore 
in the day was another question too; for to have fallen into the hands of any of 
the savages had been as bad as to have fallen into the hands of the lions and 
tigers; at least we were equally apprehensive of the danger of it. 

Be that as it would, we were obliged to go on shore somewhere or other for 
water, for we had not a pint left in the boat; when and where to get to it was the 
point. Xury said, if I would let him go on shore with one of the jars, he would 
find if there was any water, and bring some to me. I asked him why he would 
go? why I should not go, and he stay in the boat? The boy answered with so 


much affection as made me love him ever after. Says he, “If wild mans come, 
they eat me, you go wey.” “Well, Xury,” said I, “we will both go and if the wild 
mans come, we will kill them, they shall eat neither of us.” So I gave Xury a 
piece of rusk bread to eat, and a dram out of our patron’s case of bottles which I 
mentioned before; and we hauled the boat in as near the shore as we thought was 
proper, and so waded on shore, carrying nothing but our arms and two jars for 
water. 

I did not care to go out of sight of the boat, fearing the coming of canoes with 
savages down the river; but the boy seeing a low place about a mile up the 
country, rambled to it, and by-and-by I saw him come running towards me. I 
thought he was pursued by some savage, or frighted with some wild beast, and I 
ran forward towards him to help him; but when I came nearer to him I saw 
something hanging over his shoulders, which was a creature that he had shot, 
like a hare, but different in colour, and longer legs; however, we were very glad 
of it, and it was very good meat; but the great joy that poor Xury came with, was 
to tell me he had found good water and seen no wild mans. 

But we found afterwards that we need not take such pains for water, for a little 
higher up the creek where we were we found the water fresh when the tide was 
out, which flowed but a little way up; so we filled our jars, and feasted on the 
hare he had killed, and prepared to go on our way, having seen no footsteps of 
any human creature in that part of the country. 

As I had been one voyage to this coast before, I knew very well that the 
islands of the Canaries, and the Cape de Verde Islands also, lay not far off from 
the coast. But as I had no instruments to take an observation to know what 
latitude we were in, and not exactly knowing, or at least remembering, what 
latitude they were in, I knew not where to look for them, or when to stand off to 
sea towards them; otherwise I might now easily have found some of these 
islands. But my hope was, that if I stood along this coast till I came to that part 
where the English traded, I should find some of their vessels upon their usual 
design of trade, that would relieve and take us in. 

By the best of my calculation, that place where I now was must be that 
country which, lying between the Emperor of Morocco’s dominions and the 
negroes, lies waste and uninhabited, except by wild beasts; the negroes having 
abandoned it and gone farther south for fear of the Moors, and the Moors not 
thinking it worth inhabiting by reason of its barrenness; and indeed, both 
forsaking it because of the prodigious number of tigers, lions, leopards, and 
other furious creatures which harbour there; so that the Moors use it for their 
hunting only, where they go like an army, two or three thousand men at a time; 
and indeed for near a hundred miles together upon this coast we saw nothing but 


a waste, uninhabited country by day, and heard nothing but howlings and roaring 
of wild beasts by night. 

Once or twice in the daytime I thought I saw the Pico of Teneriffe, being the 
high top of the Mountain Teneriffe in the Canaries, and had a great mind to 
venture out, in hopes of reaching thither; but having tried twice, I was forced in 
again by contrary winds, the sea also going too high for my little vessel; so, I 
resolved to pursue my first design, and keep along the shore. 

Several times I was obliged to land for fresh water, after we had left this place; 
and once in particular, being early in morning, we came to an anchor under a 
little point of land, which was pretty high; and the tide beginning to flow, we lay 
still to go farther in. Xury, whose eyes were more about him than it seems mine 
were, Calls softly to me, and tells me that we had best go farther off the shore; 
“For,” says he, “look, yonder lies a dreadful monster on the side of that hillock, 
fast asleep.” I looked where he pointed, and saw a dreadful monster indeed, for 
it was a terrible, great lion that lay on the side of the shore, under the shade of a 
piece of the hill that hung as it were a little over him. “Xury,” says I, “you shall 
on shore and kill him.” Xury, looked frighted, and said, “Me kill! he eat me at 
one mouth!”—one mouthful he meant. However, I said no more to the boy, but 
bade him lie still, and I took our biggest gun, which was almost musket-bore, 
and loaded it with a good charge of powder, and with two slugs, and laid it 
down; then I loaded another gun with two bullets; and the third (for we had three 
pieces) I loaded with five smaller bullets. I took the best aim I could with the 
first piece to have shot him in the head, but he lay so with his leg raised a little 
above his nose, that the slugs hit his leg about the knee and broke the bone. He 
started up, growling at first, but finding his leg broken, fell down again; and then 
got upon three legs, and gave the most hideous roar that ever I heard. I was a 
little surprised that I had not hit him on the head; however, I took up the second 
piece immediately, and though he began to move off, fired again, and shot him 
in the head, and had the pleasure to see him drop and make but little noise, but 
lie struggling for life. Then Xury took heart, and would have me let him go on 
shore. “Well, go,” said I: so the boy jumped into the water and taking a little 
gun in one hand, swam to shore with the other hand, and coming close to the 
creature, put the muzzle of the piece to his ear, and shot him in the head again, 
which despatched him quite. 

This was game indeed to us, but this was no food; and I was very sorry to lose 
three charges of powder and shot upon a creature that was good for nothing to 
us. However, Xury said he would have some of him; so he comes on board, and 
asked me to give him the hatchet. “For what, Xury?” said I. “Me cut off his 
head,” said he. However, Xury could not cut off his head, but he cut off a foot, 


and brought it with him, and it was a monstrous great one. 

I bethought myself, however, that, perhaps the skin of him might, one way or 
other, be of some value to us; and I resolved to take off his skin if I could. So 
Xury and I went to work with him; but Xury was much the better workman at it, 
for I knew very ill how to do it. Indeed, it took us both up the whole day, but at 
last we got off the hide of him, and spreading it on the top of our cabin, the sun 
effectually dried it in two days’ time, and it afterwards served me to lie upon. 


CHAPTER II—WRECKED ON A DESERT 
ISLAND 


After this stop, we made on to the southward continually for ten or twelve days, 
living very sparingly on our provisions, which began to abate very much, and 
going no oftener to the shore than we were obliged to for fresh water. My 
design in this was to make the river Gambia or Senegal, that is to say anywhere 
about the Cape de Verde, where I was in hopes to meet with some European 
ship; and if I did not, I knew not what course I had to take, but to seek for the 
islands, or perish there among the negroes. I knew that all the ships from 
Europe, which sailed either to the coast of Guinea or to Brazil, or to the East 
Indies, made this cape, or those islands; and, in a word, I put the whole of my 
fortune upon this single point, either that I must meet with some ship or must 
perish. 

When I had pursued this resolution about ten days longer, as I have said, I 
began to see that the land was inhabited; and in two or three places, as we sailed 
by, we saw people stand upon the shore to look at us; we could also perceive 
they were quite black and naked. I was once inclined to have gone on shore to 
them; but Xury was my better counsellor, and said to me, “No go, no go.” 
However, I hauled in nearer the shore that I might talk to them, and I found they 
ran along the shore by me a good way. I observed they had no weapons in their 
hand, except one, who had a long slender stick, which Xury said was a lance, 
and that they could throw them a great way with good aim; so I kept at a 
distance, but talked with them by signs as well as I could; and particularly made 
signs for something to eat: they beckoned to me to stop my boat, and they would 
fetch me some meat. Upon this I lowered the top of my sail and lay by, and two 
of them ran up into the country, and in less than half-an-hour came back, and 
brought with them two pieces of dried flesh and some corn, such as is the 
produce of their country; but we neither knew what the one or the other was; 
however, we were willing to accept it, but how to come at it was our next 
dispute, for I would not venture on shore to them, and they were as much afraid 
of us; but they took a safe way for us all, for they brought it to the shore and laid 
it down, and went and stood a great way off till we fetched it on board, and then 
came close to us again. 

We made signs of thanks to them, for we had nothing to make them amends; 
but an opportunity offered that very instant to oblige them wonderfully; for 


while we were lying by the shore came two mighty creatures, one pursuing the 
other (as we took it) with great fury from the mountains towards the sea; whether 
it was the male pursuing the female, or whether they were in sport or in rage, we 
could not tell, any more than we could tell whether it was usual or strange, but I 
believe it was the latter; because, in the first place, those ravenous creatures 
seldom appear but in the night; and, in the second place, we found the people 
terribly frighted, especially the women. The man that had the lance or dart did 
not fly from them, but the rest did; however, as the two creatures ran directly 
into the water, they did not offer to fall upon any of the negroes, but plunged 
themselves into the sea, and swam about, as if they had come for their diversion; 
at last one of them began to come nearer our boat than at first I expected; but I 
lay ready for him, for I had loaded my gun with all possible expedition, and bade 
Xury load both the others. As soon as he came fairly within my reach, I fired, 
and shot him directly in the head; immediately he sank down into the water, but 
rose instantly, and plunged up and down, as if he were struggling for life, and so 
indeed he was; he immediately made to the shore; but between the wound, which 
was his mortal hurt, and the strangling of the water, he died just before he 
reached the shore. 

It is impossible to express the astonishment of these poor creatures at the noise 
and fire of my gun: some of them were even ready to die for fear, and fell down 
as dead with the very terror; but when they saw the creature dead, and sunk in 
the water, and that I made signs to them to come to the shore, they took heart 
and came, and began to search for the creature. I found him by his blood 
staining the water; and by the help of a rope, which I slung round him, and gave 
the negroes to haul, they dragged him on shore, and found that it was a most 
curious leopard, spotted, and fine to an admirable degree; and the negroes held 
up their hands with admiration, to think what it was I had killed him with. 

The other creature, frighted with the flash of fire and the noise of the gun, 
swam on shore, and ran up directly to the mountains from whence they came; 
nor could I, at that distance, know what it was. I found quickly the negroes 
wished to eat the flesh of this creature, so I was willing to have them take it as a 
favour from me; which, when I made signs to them that they might take him, 
they were very thankful for. Immediately they fell to work with him; and though 
they had no knife, yet, with a sharpened piece of wood, they took off his skin as 
readily, and much more readily, than we could have done with a knife. They 
offered me some of the flesh, which I declined, pointing out that I would give it 
them; but made signs for the skin, which they gave me very freely, and brought 
me a great deal more of their provisions, which, though I did not understand, yet 
I accepted. I then made signs to them for some water, and held out one of my 


jars to them, turning it bottom upward, to show that it was empty, and that I 
wanted to have it filled. They called immediately to some of their friends, and 
there came two women, and brought a great vessel made of earth, and burnt, as I 
supposed, in the sun, this they set down to me, as before, and I sent Xury on 
shore with my jars, and filled them all three. The women were as naked as the 
men. 

I was now furnished with roots and corn, such as it was, and water; and 
leaving my friendly negroes, I made forward for about eleven days more, 
without offering to go near the shore, till I saw the land run out a great length 
into the sea, at about the distance of four or five leagues before me; and the sea 
being very calm, I kept a large offing to make this point. At length, doubling the 
point, at about two leagues from the land, I saw plainly land on the other side, to 
seaward; then I concluded, as it was most certain indeed, that this was the Cape 
de Verde, and those the islands called, from thence, Cape de Verde Islands. 
However, they were at a great distance, and I could not well tell what I had best 
to do; for if I should be taken with a fresh of wind, I might neither reach one or 
other. 

In this dilemma, as I was very pensive, I stepped into the cabin and sat down, 
Xury having the helm; when, on a sudden, the boy cried out, “Master, master, a 
ship with a sail!” and the foolish boy was frighted out of his wits, thinking it 
must needs be some of his master’s ships sent to pursue us, but I knew we were 
far enough out of their reach. I jumped out of the cabin, and immediately saw, 
not only the ship, but that it was a Portuguese ship; and, as I thought, was bound 
to the coast of Guinea, for negroes. But, when I observed the course she steered, 
I was soon convinced they were bound some other way, and did not design to 
come any nearer to the shore; upon which I stretched out to sea as much as I 
could, resolving to speak with them if possible. 

With all the sail I could make, I found I should not be able to come in their 
way, but that they would be gone by before I could make any signal to them: but 
after I had crowded to the utmost, and began to despair, they, it seems, saw by 
the help of their glasses that it was some European boat, which they supposed 
must belong to some ship that was lost; so they shortened sail to let me come 
up. I was encouraged with this, and as I had my patron’s ancient on board, I 
made a waft of it to them, for a signal of distress, and fired a gun, both which 
they saw; for they told me they saw the smoke, though they did not hear the 
gun. Upon these signals they very kindly brought to, and lay by for me; and in 
about three hours; time I came up with them. 

They asked me what I was, in Portuguese, and in Spanish, and in French, but I 
understood none of them; but at last a Scotch sailor, who was on board, called to 


me: and I answered him, and told him I was an Englishman, that I had made my 
escape out of slavery from the Moors, at Sallee; they then bade me come on 
board, and very kindly took me in, and all my goods. 

It was an inexpressible joy to me, which any one will believe, that I was thus 
delivered, as I esteemed it, from such a miserable and almost hopeless condition 
as I was in; and I immediately offered all I had to the captain of the ship, as a 
return for my deliverance; but he generously told me he would take nothing from 
me, but that all I had should be delivered safe to me when I came to the Brazils. 
“For,” says he, “I have saved your life on no other terms than I would be glad to 
be saved myself: and it may, one time or other, be my lot to be taken up in the 
same condition. Besides,” said he, “when I carry you to the Brazils, so great a 
way from your own country, if I should take from you what you have, you will 
be starved there, and then I only take away that life I have given. No, no,” says 
he: “Seignior Inglese” (Mr. Englishman), “I will carry you thither in charity, and 
those things will help to buy your subsistence there, and your passage home 
again.” 

As he was charitable in this proposal, so he was just in the performance to a 
tittle; for he ordered the seamen that none should touch anything that I had: then 
he took everything into his own possession, and gave me back an exact 
inventory of them, that I might have them, even to my three earthen jars. 

As to my boat, it was a very good one; and that he saw, and told me he would 
buy it of me for his ship’s use; and asked me what I would have for it? I told 
him he had been so generous to me in everything that I could not offer to make 
any price of the boat, but left it entirely to him: upon which he told me he would 
give me a note of hand to pay me eighty pieces of eight for it at Brazil; and when 
it came there, if any one offered to give more, he would make it up. He offered 
me also sixty pieces of eight more for my boy Xury, which I was loth to take; 
not that I was unwilling to let the captain have him, but I was very loth to sell the 
poor boy’s liberty, who had assisted me so faithfully in procuring my own. 
However, when I let him know my reason, he owned it to be just, and offered me 
this medium, that he would give the boy an obligation to set him free in ten 
years, if he turned Christian: upon this, and Xury saying he was willing to go to 
him, I let the captain have him. 

We had a very good voyage to the Brazils, and I arrived in the Bay de Todos 
los Santos, or All Saints’ Bay, in about twenty-two days after. And now I was 
once more delivered from the most miserable of all conditions of life; and what 
to do next with myself I was to consider. 

The generous treatment the captain gave me I can never enough remember: he 
would take nothing of me for my passage, gave me twenty ducats for the 


leopard’s skin, and forty for the lion’s skin, which I had in my boat, and caused 
everything I had in the ship to be punctually delivered to me; and what I was 
willing to sell he bought of me, such as the case of bottles, two of my guns, and 
a piece of the lump of beeswax—for I had made candles of the rest: in a word, I 
made about two hundred and twenty pieces of eight of all my cargo; and with 
this stock I went on shore in the Brazils. 

I had not been long here before I was recommended to the house of a good 
honest man like himself, who had an ingenio, as they call it (that is, a plantation 
and a sugar-house). I lived with him some time, and acquainted myself by that 
means with the manner of planting and making of sugar; and seeing how well 
the planters lived, and how they got rich suddenly, I resolved, if I could get a 
licence to settle there, I would turn planter among them: resolving in the 
meantime to find out some way to get my money, which I had left in London, 
remitted to me. To this purpose, getting a kind of letter of naturalisation, I 
purchased as much land that was uncured as my money would reach, and formed 
a plan for my plantation and settlement; such a one as might be suitable to the 
stock which I proposed to myself to receive from England. 

I had a neighbour, a Portuguese, of Lisbon, but born of English parents, whose 
name was Wells, and in much such circumstances as I was. I call him my 
neighbour, because his plantation lay next to mine, and we went on very 
sociably together. My stock was but low, as well as his; and we rather planted 
for food than anything else, for about two years. However, we began to 
increase, and our land began to come into order; so that the third year we planted 
some tobacco, and made each of us a large piece of ground ready for planting 
canes in the year to come. But we both wanted help; and now I found, more 
than before, I had done wrong in parting with my boy Xury. 

But, alas! for me to do wrong that never did right, was no great wonder. I hail 
no remedy but to go on: I had got into an employment quite remote to my 
genius, and directly contrary to the life I delighted in, and for which I forsook 
my father’s house, and broke through all his good advice. Nay, I was coming 
into the very middle station, or upper degree of low life, which my father 
advised me to before, and which, if I resolved to go on with, I might as well have 
stayed at home, and never have fatigued myself in the world as I had done; and I 
used often to say to myself, I could have done this as well in England, among my 
friends, as have gone five thousand miles off to do it among strangers and 
savages, in a wilderness, and at such a distance as never to hear from any part of 
the world that had the least knowledge of me. 

In this manner I used to look upon my condition with the utmost regret. I had 
nobody to converse with, but now and then this neighbour; no work to be done, 


but by the labour of my hands; and I used to say, I lived just like a man cast 
away upon some desolate island, that had nobody there but himself. But how 
just has it been—and how should all men reflect, that when they compare their 
present conditions with others that are worse, Heaven may oblige them to make 
the exchange, and be convinced of their former felicity by their experience—I 
say, how just has it been, that the truly solitary life I reflected on, in an island of 
mere desolation, should be my lot, who had so often unjustly compared it with 
the life which I then led, in which, had I continued, I had in all probability been 
exceeding prosperous and rich. 

I was in some degree settled in my measures for carrying on the plantation 
before my kind friend, the captain of the ship that took me up at sea, went back 
—for the ship remained there, in providing his lading and preparing for his 
voyage, nearly three months—when telling him what little stock I had left 
behind me in London, he gave me this friendly and sincere advice:—’Seignior 
Inglese,” says he (for so he always called me), “if you will give me letters, and a 
procuration in form to me, with orders to the person who has your money in 
London to send your effects to Lisbon, to such persons as I shall direct, and in 
such goods as are proper for this country, I will bring you the produce of them, 
God willing, at my return; but, since human affairs are all subject to changes and 
disasters, I would have you give orders but for one hundred pounds sterling, 
which, you say, is half your stock, and let the hazard be run for the first; so that, 
if it come safe, you may order the rest the same way, and, if it miscarry, you may 
have the other half to have recourse to for your supply.” 

This was so wholesome advice, and looked so friendly, that I could not but be 
convinced it was the best course I could take; so I accordingly prepared letters to 
the gentlewoman with whom I had left my money, and a procuration to the 
Portuguese captain, as he desired. 

I wrote the English captain’s widow a full account of all my adventures—my 
slavery, escape, and how I had met with the Portuguese captain at sea, the 
humanity of his behaviour, and what condition I was now in, with all other 
necessary directions for my supply; and when this honest captain came to 
Lisbon, he found means, by some of the English merchants there, to send over, 
not the order only, but a full account of my story to a merchant in London, who 
represented it effectually to her; whereupon she not only delivered the money, 
but out of her own pocket sent the Portugal captain a very handsome present for 
his humanity and charity to me. 

The merchant in London, vesting this hundred pounds in English goods, such 
as the captain had written for, sent them directly to him at Lisbon, and he 
brought them all safe to me to the Brazils; among which, without my direction 


(for I was too young in my business to think of them), he had taken care to have 
all sorts of tools, ironwork, and utensils necessary for my plantation, and which 
were of great use to me. 

When this cargo arrived I thought my fortune made, for I was surprised with 
the joy of it; and my stood steward, the captain, had laid out the five pounds, 
which my friend had sent him for a present for himself, to purchase and bring me 
over a servant, under bond for six years’ service, and would not accept of any 
consideration, except a little tobacco, which I would have him accept, being of 
my own produce. 

Neither was this all; for my goods being all English manufacture, such as 
cloths, stuffs, baize, and things particularly valuable and desirable in the country, 
I found means to sell them to a very great advantage; so that I might say I had 
more than four times the value of my first cargo, and was now infinitely beyond 
my poor neighbour—I mean in the advancement of my plantation; for the first 
thing I did, I bought me a negro slave, and an European servant also—I mean 
another besides that which the captain brought me from Lisbon. 

But as abused prosperity is oftentimes made the very means of our greatest 
adversity, so it was with me. I went on the next year with great success in my 
plantation: I raised fifty great rolls of tobacco on my own ground, more than I 
had disposed of for necessaries among my neighbours; and these fifty rolls, 
being each of above a hundredweight, were well cured, and laid by against the 
return of the fleet from Lisbon: and now increasing in business and wealth, my 
head began to be full of projects and undertakings beyond my reach; such as are, 
indeed, often the ruin of the best heads in business. Had I continued in the 
station I was now in, I had room for all the happy things to have yet befallen me 
for which my father so earnestly recommended a quiet, retired life, and of which 
he had so sensibly described the middle station of life to be full of; but other 
things attended me, and I was still to be the wilful agent of all my own miseries; 
and particularly, to increase my fault, and double the reflections upon myself, 
which in my future sorrows I should have leisure to make, all these miscarriages 
were procured by my apparent obstinate adhering to my foolish inclination of 
wandering abroad, and pursuing that inclination, in contradiction to the clearest 
views of doing myself good in a fair and plain pursuit of those prospects, and 
those measures of life, which nature and Providence concurred to present me 
with, and to make my duty. 

As I had once done thus in my breaking away from my parents, so I could not 
be content now, but I must go and leave the happy view I had of being a rich and 
thriving man in my new plantation, only to pursue a rash and immoderate desire 
of rising faster than the nature of the thing admitted; and thus I cast myself down 


again into the deepest gulf of human misery that ever man fell into, or perhaps 
could be consistent with life and a state of health in the world. 

To come, then, by the just degrees to the particulars of this part of my story. 
You may suppose, that having now lived almost four years in the Brazils, and 
beginning to thrive and prosper very well upon my plantation, I had not only 
learned the language, but had contracted acquaintance and friendship among my 
fellow-planters, as well as among the merchants at St. Salvador, which was our 
port; and that, in my discourses among them, I had frequently given them an 
account of my two voyages to the coast of Guinea: the manner of trading with 
the negroes there, and how easy it was to purchase upon the coast for trifles— 
such as beads, toys, knives, scissors, hatchets, bits of glass, and the like—not 
only gold-dust, Guinea grains, elephants’ teeth, &c., but negroes, for the service 
of the Brazils, in great numbers. 

They listened always very attentively to my discourses on these heads, but 
especially to that part which related to the buying of negroes, which was a trade 
at that time, not only not far entered into, but, as far as it was, had been carried 
on by assientos, or permission of the kings of Spain and Portugal, and engrossed 
in the public stock: so that few negroes were bought, and these excessively dear. 

It happened, being in company with some merchants and planters of my 
acquaintance, and talking of those things very earnestly, three of them came to 
me next morning, and told me they had been musing very much upon what I had 
discoursed with them of the last night, and they came to make a secret proposal 
to me; and, after enjoining me to secrecy, they told me that they had a mind to fit 
out a ship to go to Guinea; that they had all plantations as well as I, and were 
straitened for nothing so much as servants; that as it was a trade that could not be 
carried on, because they could not publicly sell the negroes when they came 
home, so they desired to make but one voyage, to bring the negroes on shore 
privately, and divide them among their own plantations; and, in a word, the 
question was whether I would go their supercargo in the ship, to manage the 
trading part upon the coast of Guinea; and they offered me that I should have my 
equal share of the negroes, without providing any part of the stock. 

This was a fair proposal, it must be confessed, had it been made to any one 
that had not had a settlement and a plantation of his own to look after, which was 
in a fair way of coming to be very considerable, and with a good stock upon it; 
but for me, that was thus entered and established, and had nothing to do but to go 
on as I had begun, for three or four years more, and to have sent for the other 
hundred pounds from England; and who in that time, and with that little 
addition, could scarce have failed of being worth three or four thousand pounds 
sterling, and that increasing too—for me to think of such a voyage was the most 


preposterous thing that ever man in such circumstances could be guilty of. 

But I, that was born to be my own destroyer, could no more resist the offer 
than I could restrain my first rambling designs when my father’ good counsel 
was lost upon me. In a word, I told them I would go with all my heart, if they 
would undertake to look after my plantation in my absence, and would dispose 
of it to such as I should direct, if I miscarried. This they all engaged to do, and 
entered into writings or covenants to do so; and I made a formal will, disposing 
of my plantation and effects in case of my death, making the captain of the ship 
that had saved my life, as before, my universal heir, but obliging him to dispose 
of my effects as I had directed in my will; one half of the produce being to 
himself, and the other to be shipped to England. 

In short, I took all possible caution to preserve my effects and to keep up my 
plantation. Had I used half as much prudence to have looked into my own 
interest, and have made a judgment of what I ought to have done and not to have 
done, I had certainly never gone away from so prosperous an undertaking, 
leaving all the probable views of a thriving circumstance, and gone upon a 
voyage to sea, attended with all its common hazards, to say nothing of the 
reasons I had to expect particular misfortunes to myself. 

But I was hurried on, and obeyed blindly the dictates of my fancy rather than 
my reason; and, accordingly, the ship being fitted out, and the cargo furnished, 
and all things done, as by agreement, by my partners in the voyage, I went on 
board in an evil hour, the 1st September 1659, being the same day eight years 
that I went from my father and mother at Hull, in order to act the rebel to their 
authority, and the fool to my own interests. 

Our ship was about one hundred and twenty tons burden, carried six guns and 
fourteen men, besides the master, his boy, and myself. We had on board no 
large cargo of goods, except of such toys as were fit for our trade with the 
negroes, such as beads, bits of glass, shells, and other trifles, especially little 
looking-glasses, knives, scissors, hatchets, and the like. 

The same day I went on board we set sail, standing away to the northward 
upon our own coast, with design to stretch over for the African coast when we 
came about ten or twelve degrees of northern latitude, which, it seems, was the 
manner of course in those days. We had very good weather, only excessively 
hot, all the way upon our own coast, till we came to the height of Cape St. 
Augustino; from whence, keeping further off at sea, we lost sight of land, and 
steered as if we were bound for the isle Fernando de Noronha, holding our 
course N.E. by N., and leaving those isles on the east. In this course we passed 
the line in about twelve days’ time, and were, by our last observation, in seven 
degrees twenty-two minutes northern latitude, when a violent tornado, or 


hurricane, took us quite out of our knowledge. It began from the south-east, 
came about to the north-west, and then settled in the north-east; from whence it 
blew in such a terrible manner, that for twelve days together we could do 
nothing but drive, and, scudding away before it, let it carry us whither fate and 
the fury of the winds directed; and, during these twelve days, I need not say that 
I expected every day to be swallowed up; nor, indeed, did any in the ship expect 
to save their lives. 

In this distress we had, besides the terror of the storm, one of our men die of 
the calenture, and one man and the boy washed overboard. About the twelfth 
day, the weather abating a little, the master made an observation as well as he 
could, and found that he was in about eleven degrees north latitude, but that he 
was twenty-two degrees of longitude difference west from Cape St. Augustino; 
so that he found he was upon the coast of Guiana, or the north part of Brazil, 
beyond the river Amazon, toward that of the river Orinoco, commonly called the 
Great River; and began to consult with me what course he should take, for the 
ship was leaky, and very much disabled, and he was going directly back to the 
coast of Brazil. 

I was positively against that; and looking over the charts of the sea-coast of 
America with him, we concluded there was no inhabited country for us to have 
recourse to till we came within the circle of the Caribbee Islands, and therefore 
resolved to stand away for Barbadoes; which, by keeping off at sea, to avoid the 
indraft of the Bay or Gulf of Mexico, we might easily perform, as we hoped, in 
about fifteen days’ sail; whereas we could not possibly make our voyage to the 
coast of Africa without some assistance both to our ship and to ourselves. 

With this design we changed our course, and steered away N.W. by W., in 
order to reach some of our English islands, where I hoped for relief. But our 
voyage was otherwise determined; for, being in the latitude of twelve degrees 
eighteen minutes, a second storm came upon us, which carried us away with the 
same impetuosity westward, and drove us so out of the way of all human 
commerce, that, had all our lives been saved as to the sea, we were rather in 
danger of being devoured by savages than ever returning to our own country. 

In this distress, the wind still blowing very hard, one of our men early in the 
morning cried out, “Land!” and we had no sooner run out of the cabin to look 
out, in hopes of seeing whereabouts in the world we were, than the ship struck 
upon a sand, and in a moment her motion being so stopped, the sea broke over 
her in such a manner that we expected we should all have perished immediately; 
and we were immediately driven into our close quarters, to shelter us from the 
very foam and spray of the sea. 

It is not easy for any one who has not been in the like condition to describe or 


conceive the consternation of men in such circumstances. We knew nothing 
where we were, or upon what land it was we were driven—whether an island or 
the main, whether inhabited or not inhabited. As the rage of the wind was still 
great, though rather less than at first, we could not so much as hope to have the 
ship hold many minutes without breaking into pieces, unless the winds, by a 
kind of miracle, should turn immediately about. In a word, we sat looking upon 
one another, and expecting death every moment, and every man, accordingly, 
preparing for another world; for there was little or nothing more for us to do in 
this. That which was our present comfort, and all the comfort we had, was that, 
contrary to our expectation, the ship did not break yet, and that the master said 
the wind began to abate. 

Now, though we thought that the wind did a little abate, yet the ship having 
thus struck upon the sand, and sticking too fast for us to expect her getting off, 
we were in a dreadful condition indeed, and had nothing to do but to think of 
saving our lives as well as we could. We had a boat at our stern just before the 
storm, but she was first staved by dashing against the ship’s rudder, and in the 
next place she broke away, and either sunk or was driven off to sea; so there was 
no hope from her. We had another boat on board, but how to get her off into the 
sea was a doubtful thing. However, there was no time to debate, for we fancied 
that the ship would break in pieces every minute, and some told us she was 
actually broken already. 

In this distress the mate of our vessel laid hold of the boat, and with the help 
of the rest of the men got her slung over the ship’s side; and getting all into her, 
let go, and committed ourselves, being eleven in number, to God’s mercy and 
the wild sea; for though the storm was abated considerably, yet the sea ran 
dreadfully high upon the shore, and might be well called den wild zee, as the 
Dutch call the sea in a storm. 

And now our case was very dismal indeed; for we all saw plainly that the sea 
went so high that the boat could not live, and that we should be inevitably 
drowned. As to making sail, we had none, nor if we had could we have done 
anything with it; so we worked at the oar towards the land, though with heavy 
hearts, like men going to execution; for we all knew that when the boat came 
near the shore she would be dashed in a thousand pieces by the breach of the 
sea. However, we committed our souls to God in the most earnest manner; and 
the wind driving us towards the shore, we hastened our destruction with our own 
hands, pulling as well as we could towards land. 

What the shore was, whether rock or sand, whether steep or shoal, we knew 
not. The only hope that could rationally give us the least shadow of expectation 
was, if we might find some bay or gulf, or the mouth of some river, where by 


great chance we might have run our boat in, or got under the lee of the land, and 
perhaps made smooth water. But there was nothing like this appeared; but as we 
made nearer and nearer the shore, the land looked more frightful than the sea. 

After we had rowed, or rather driven about a league and a half, as we 
reckoned it, a raging wave, mountain-like, came rolling astern of us, and plainly 
bade us expect the coup de grace. It took us with such a fury, that it overset the 
boat at once; and separating us as well from the boat as from one another, gave 
us no time to say, “O God!” for we were all swallowed up in a moment. 

Nothing can describe the confusion of thought which I felt when I sank into 
the water; for though I swam very well, yet I could not deliver myself from the 
waves so as to draw breath, till that wave having driven me, or rather carried me, 
a vast way on towards the shore, and having spent itself, went back, and left me 
upon the land almost dry, but half dead with the water I took in. I had so much 
presence of mind, as well as breath left, that seeing myself nearer the mainland 
than I expected, I got upon my feet, and endeavoured to make on towards the 
land as fast as I could before another wave should return and take me up again; 
but I soon found it was impossible to avoid it; for I saw the sea come after me as 
high as a great hill, and as furious as an enemy, which I had no means or 
strength to contend with: my business was to hold my breath, and raise myself 
upon the water if I could; and so, by swimming, to preserve my breathing, and 
pilot myself towards the shore, if possible, my greatest concern now being that 
the sea, as it would carry me a great way towards the shore when it came on, 
might not carry me back again with it when it gave back towards the sea. 

The wave that came upon me again buried me at once twenty or thirty feet 
deep in its own body, and I could feel myself carried with a mighty force and 
swiftness towards the shore—a very great way; but I held my breath, and 
assisted myself to swim still forward with all my might. I was ready to burst 
with holding my breath, when, as I felt myself rising up, so, to my immediate 
relief, I found my head and hands shoot out above the surface of the water; and 
though it was not two seconds of time that I could keep myself so, yet it relieved 
me greatly, gave me breath, and new courage. I was covered again with water a 
good while, but not so long but I held it out; and finding the water had spent 
itself, and began to return, I struck forward against the return of the waves, and 
felt ground again with my feet. I stood still a few moments to recover breath, 
and till the waters went from me, and then took to my heels and ran with what 
strength I had further towards the shore. But neither would this deliver me from 
the fury of the sea, which came pouring in after me again; and twice more I was 
lifted up by the waves and carried forward as before, the shore being very flat. 

The last time of these two had well-nigh been fatal to me, for the sea having 


hurried me along as before, landed me, or rather dashed me, against a piece of 
rock, and that with such force, that it left me senseless, and indeed helpless, as to 
my own deliverance; for the blow taking my side and breast, beat the breath as it 
were quite out of my body; and had it returned again immediately, I must have 
been strangled in the water; but I recovered a little before the return of the 
waves, and seeing I should be covered again with the water, I resolved to hold 
fast by a piece of the rock, and so to hold my breath, if possible, till the wave 
went back. Now, as the waves were not so high as at first, being nearer land, I 
held my hold till the wave abated, and then fetched another run, which brought 
me so near the shore that the next wave, though it went over me, yet did not so 
swallow me up as to carry me away; and the next run I took, I got to the 
mainland, where, to my great comfort, I clambered up the cliffs of the shore and 
sat me down upon the grass, free from danger and quite out of the reach of the 
water. 

I was now landed and safe on shore, and began to look up and thank God that 
my life was saved, in a case wherein there was some minutes before scarce any 
room to hope. I believe it is impossible to express, to the life, what the ecstasies 
and transports of the soul are, when it is so saved, as I may say, out of the very 
grave: and I do not wonder now at the custom, when a malefactor, who has the 
halter about his neck, is tied up, and just going to be tured off, and has a 
reprieve brought to him—I say, I do not wonder that they bring a surgeon with 
it, to let him blood that very moment they tell him of it, that the surprise may not 
drive the animal spirits from the heart and overwhelm him. 

“For sudden joys, like griefs, confound at first.” 

I walked about on the shore lifting up my hands, and my whole being, as I 
may say, wrapped up in a contemplation of my deliverance; making a thousand 
gestures and motions, which I cannot describe; reflecting upon all my comrades 
that were drowned, and that there should not be one soul saved but myself; for, 
as for them, I never saw them afterwards, or any sign of them, except three of 
their hats, one cap, and two shoes that were not fellows. 

I cast my eye to the stranded vessel, when, the breach and froth of the sea 
being so big, I could hardly see it, it lay so far of; and considered, Lord! how 
was it possible I could get on shore? 

After I had solaced my mind with the comfortable part of my condition, I 
began to look round me, to see what kind of place I was in, and what was next to 
be done; and I soon found my comforts abate, and that, in a word, I had a 
dreadful deliverance; for I was wet, had no clothes to shift me, nor anything 
either to eat or drink to comfort me; neither did I see any prospect before me but 
that of perishing with hunger or being devoured by wild beasts; and that which 


was particularly afflicting to me was, that I had no weapon, either to hunt and 
kill any creature for my sustenance, or to defend myself against any other 
creature that might desire to kill me for theirs. In a word, I had nothing about 
me but a knife, a tobacco-pipe, and a little tobacco in a box. This was all my 
provisions; and this threw me into such terrible agonies of mind, that for a while 
I ran about like a madman. Night coming upon me, I began with a heavy heart 
to consider what would be my lot if there were any ravenous beasts in that 
country, as at night they always come abroad for their prey. 

All the remedy that offered to my thoughts at that time was to get up into a 
thick bushy tree like a fir, but thorny, which grew near me, and where I resolved 
to sit all night, and consider the next day what death I should die, for as yet I saw 
no prospect of life. I walked about a furlong from the shore, to see if I could 
find any fresh water to drink, which I did, to my great joy; and having drank, and 
put a little tobacco into my mouth to prevent hunger, I went to the tree, and 
getting up into it, endeavoured to place myself so that if I should sleep I might 
not fall. And having cut me a short stick, like a truncheon, for my defence, I 
took up my lodging; and having been excessively fatigued, I fell fast asleep, and 
slept as comfortably as, I believe, few could have done in my condition, and 
found myself more refreshed with it than, I think, I ever was on such an 
occasion. 


CHAPTER IV—FIRST WEEKS ON THE ISLAND 


When I waked it was broad day, the weather clear, and the storm abated, so that 
the sea did not rage and swell as before. But that which surprised me most was, 
that the ship was lifted off in the night from the sand where she lay by the 
swelling of the tide, and was driven up almost as far as the rock which I at first 
mentioned, where I had been so bruised by the wave dashing me against it. This 
being within about a mile from the shore where I was, and the ship seeming to 
stand upright still, I wished myself on board, that at least I might save some 
necessary things for my use. 

When I came down from my apartment in the tree, I looked about me again, 
and the first thing I found was the boat, which lay, as the wind and the sea had 
tossed her up, upon the land, about two miles on my right hand. I walked as far 
as I could upon the shore to have got to her; but found a neck or inlet of water 
between me and the boat which was about half a mile broad; so I came back for 
the present, being more intent upon getting at the ship, where I hoped to find 
something for my present subsistence. 

A little after noon I found the sea very calm, and the tide ebbed so far out that 
I could come within a quarter of a mile of the ship. And here I found a fresh 
renewing of my grief; for I saw evidently that if we had kept on board we had 
been all safe—that is to say, we had all got safe on shore, and I had not been so 
miserable as to be left entirety destitute of all comfort and company as I now 
was. This forced tears to my eyes again; but as there was little relief in that, I 
resolved, if possible, to get to the ship; so I pulled off my clothes—for the 
weather was hot to extremity—and took the water. But when I came to the ship 
my difficulty was still greater to know how to get on board; for, as she lay 
aground, and high out of the water, there was nothing within my reach to lay 
hold of. I swam round her twice, and the second time I spied a small piece of 
rope, which I wondered I did not see at first, hung down by the fore-chains so 
low, as that with great difficulty I got hold of it, and by the help of that rope I got 
up into the forecastle of the ship. Here I found that the ship was bulged, and had 
a great deal of water in her hold, but that she lay so on the side of a bank of hard 
sand, or, rather earth, that her stern lay lifted up upon the bank, and her head 
low, almost to the water. By this means all her quarter was free, and all that was 
in that part was dry; for you may be sure my first work was to search, and to see 
what was spoiled and what was free. And, first, I found that all the ship’s 


provisions were dry and untouched by the water, and being very well disposed to 
eat, I went to the bread room and filled my pockets with biscuit, and ate it as I 
went about other things, for I had no time to lose. I also found some rum in the 
great cabin, of which I took a large dram, and which I had, indeed, need enough 
of to spirit me for what was before me. Now I wanted nothing but a boat to 
furnish myself with many things which I foresaw would be very necessary to 
me. 

It was in vain to sit still and wish for what was not to be had; and this 
extremity roused my application. We had several spare yards, and two or three 
large spars of wood, and a spare topmast or two in the ship; I resolved to fall to 
work with these, and I flung as many of them overboard as I could manage for 
their weight, tying every one with a rope, that they might not drive away. When 
this was done I went down the ship’s side, and pulling them to me, I tied four of 
them together at both ends as well as I could, in the form of a raft, and laying 
two or three short pieces of plank upon them crossways, I found I could walk 
upon it very well, but that it was not able to bear any great weight, the pieces 
being too light. So I went to work, and with a carpenter’s saw I cut a spare 
topmast into three lengths, and added them to my raft, with a great deal of labour 
and pains. But the hope of furnishing myself with necessaries encouraged me to 
go beyond what I should have been able to have done upon another occasion. 

My raft was now strong enough to bear any reasonable weight. My next care 
was what to load it with, and how to preserve what I laid upon it from the surf of 
the sea; but I was not long considering this. I first laid all the planks or boards 
upon it that I could get, and having considered well what I most wanted, I got 
three of the seamen’s chests, which I had broken open, and emptied, and lowered 
them down upon my raft; the first of these I filled with provisions—viz. bread, 
rice, three Dutch cheeses, five pieces of dried goat’s flesh (which we lived much 
upon), and a little remainder of European corn, which had been laid by for some 
fowls which we brought to sea with us, but the fowls were killed. There had 
been some barley and wheat together; but, to my great disappointment, I found 
afterwards that the rats had eaten or spoiled it all. As for liquors, I found 
several, cases of bottles belonging to our skipper, in which were some cordial 
waters; and, in all, about five or six gallons of rack. These I stowed by 
themselves, there being no need to put them into the chest, nor any room for 
them. While I was doing this, I found the tide begin to flow, though very calm; 
and I had the mortification to see my coat, shirt, and waistcoat, which I had left 
on the shore, upon the sand, swim away. As for my breeches, which were only 
linen, and open-kneed, I swam on board in them and my stockings. However, 
this set me on rummaging for clothes, of which I found enough, but took no 


more than I wanted for present use, for I had others things which my eye was 
more upon—as, first, tools to work with on shore. And it was after long 
searching that I found out the carpenter’s chest, which was, indeed, a very useful 
prize to me, and much more valuable than a shipload of gold would have been at 
that time. I got it down to my raft, whole as it was, without losing time to look 
into it, for I knew in general what it contained. 

My next care was for some ammunition and arms. There were two very good 
fowling-pieces in the great cabin, and two pistols. These I secured first, with 
some powder-horns and a small bag of shot, and two old rusty swords. I knew 
there were three barrels of powder in the ship, but knew not where our gunner 
had stowed them; but with much search I found them, two of them dry and good, 
the third had taken water. Those two I got to my raft with the arms. And now I 
thought myself pretty well freighted, and began to think how I should get to 
shore with them, having neither sail, oar, nor rudder; and the least capful of wind 
would have overset all my navigation. 





I had three encouragements—1st, a smooth, calm sea; 2ndly, the tide rising, 
and setting in to the shore; 3rdly, what little wind there was blew me towards the 
land. And thus, having found two or three broken oars belonging to the boat— 
and, besides the tools which were in the chest, I found two saws, an axe, and a 


hammer; with this cargo I put to sea. For a mile or thereabouts my raft went 
very well, only that I found it drive a little distant from the place where I had 
landed before; by which I perceived that there was some indraft of the water, and 
consequently I hoped to find some creek or river there, which I might make use 
of as a port to get to land with my cargo. 

As I imagined, so it was. There appeared before me a little opening of the 
land, and I found a strong current of the tide set into it; so I guided my raft as 
well as I could, to keep in the middle of the stream. 

But here I had like to have suffered a second shipwreck, which, if I had, I 
think verily would have broken my heart; for, knowing nothing of the coast, my 
raft ran aground at one end of it upon a shoal, and not being aground at the other 
end, it wanted but a little that all my cargo had slipped off towards the end that 
was afloat, and to fallen into the water. I did my utmost, by setting my back 
against the chests, to keep them in their places, but could not thrust off the raft 
with all my strength; neither durst I stir from the posture I was in; but holding up 
the chests with all my might, I stood in that manner near half-an-hour, in which 
time the rising of the water brought me a little more upon a level; and a little 
after, the water still-rising, my raft floated again, and I thrust her off with the oar 
I had into the channel, and then driving up higher, I at length found myself in the 
mouth of a little river, with land on both sides, and a strong current of tide 
running up. I looked on both sides for a proper place to get to shore, for I was 
not willing to be driven too high up the river: hoping in time to see some ships at 
sea, and therefore resolved to place myself as near the coast as I could. 

At length I spied a little cove on the right shore of the creek, to which with 
great pain and difficulty I guided my raft, and at last got so near that, reaching 
ground with my oar, I could thrust her directly in. But here I had like to have 
dipped all my cargo into the sea again; for that shore lying pretty steep—that is 
to say sloping—there was no place to land, but where one end of my float, if it 
ran on shore, would lie so high, and the other sink lower, as before, that it would 
endanger my cargo again. All that I could do was to wait till the tide was at the 
highest, keeping the raft with my oar like an anchor, to hold the side of it fast to 
the shore, near a flat piece of ground, which I expected the water would flow 
over; and so it did. As soon as I found water enough—for my raft drew about a 
foot of water—I thrust her upon that flat piece of ground, and there fastened or 
moored her, by sticking my two broken oars into the ground, one on one side 
near one end, and one on the other side near the other end; and thus I lay till the 
water ebbed away, and left my raft and all my cargo safe on shore. 

My next work was to view the country, and seek a proper place for my 
habitation, and where to stow my goods to secure them from whatever might 


happen. Where I was, I yet knew not; whether on the continent or on an island; 
whether inhabited or not inhabited; whether in danger of wild beasts or not. 
There was a hill not above a mile from me, which rose up very steep and high, 
and which seemed to overtop some other hills, which lay as in a ridge from it 
northward. I took out one of the fowling-pieces, and one of the pistols, and a 
horn of powder; and thus armed, I travelled for discovery up to the top of that 
hill, where, after I had with great labour and difficulty got to the top, I saw my 
fate, to my great affliction—viz. that I was in an island environed every way 
with the sea: no land to be seen except some rocks, which lay a great way off; 
and two small islands, less than this, which lay about three leagues to the west. 

I found also that the island I was in was barren, and, as I saw good reason to 
believe, uninhabited except by wild beasts, of whom, however, I saw none. Yet 
I saw abundance of fowls, but knew not their kinds; neither when I killed them 
could I tell what was fit for food, and what not. At my coming back, I shot at a 
great bird which I saw sitting upon a tree on the side of a great wood. I believe it 
was the first gun that had been fired there since the creation of the world. I had 
no sooner fired, than from all parts of the wood there arose an innumerable 
number of fowls, of many sorts, making a confused screaming and crying, and 
every one according to his usual note, but not one of them of any kind that I 
knew. As for the creature I killed, I took it to be a kind of hawk, its colour and 
beak resembling it, but it had no talons or claws more than common. Its flesh 
was carrion, and fit for nothing. 

Contented with this discovery, I came back to my raft, and fell to work to 
bring my cargo on shore, which took me up the rest of that day. What to do with 
myself at night I knew not, nor indeed where to rest, for I was afraid to lie down 
on the ground, not knowing but some wild beast might devour me, though, as I 
afterwards found, there was really no need for those fears. 

However, as well as I could, I barricaded myself round with the chest and 
boards that I had brought on shore, and made a kind of hut for that night’s 
lodging. As for food, I yet saw not which way to supply myself, except that I 
had seen two or three creatures like hares run out of the wood where I shot the 
fowl. 

I now began to consider that I might yet get a great many things out of the 
ship which would be useful to me, and particularly some of the rigging and sails, 
and such other things as might come to land; and I resolved to make another 
voyage on board the vessel, if possible. And as I knew that the first storm that 
blew must necessarily break her all in pieces, I resolved to set all other things 
apart till I had got everything out of the ship that I could get. Then I called a 
council—that is to say in my thoughts—whether I should take back the raft; but 


this appeared impracticable: so I resolved to go as before, when the tide was 
down; and I did so, only that I stripped before I went from my hut, having 
nothing on but my chequered shirt, a pair of linen drawers, and a pair of pumps 
on my feet. 

I got on board the ship as before, and prepared a second raft; and, having had 
experience of the first, I neither made this so unwieldy, nor loaded it so hard, but 
yet I brought away several things very useful to me; as first, in the carpenters 
stores I found two or three bags full of nails and spikes, a great screw-jack, a 
dozen or two of hatchets, and, above all, that most useful thing called a 
grindstone. All these I secured, together with several things belonging to the 
gunner, particularly two or three iron crows, and two barrels of musket bullets, 
seven muskets, another fowling-piece, with some small quantity of powder 
more; a large bagful of small shot, and a great roll of sheet-lead; but this last was 
so heavy, I could not hoist it up to get it over the ship’s side. 

Besides these things, I took all the men’s clothes that I could find, and a spare 
fore-topsail, a hammock, and some bedding; and with this I loaded my second 
raft, and brought them all safe on shore, to my very great comfort. 

I was under some apprehension, during my absence from the land, that at least 
my provisions might be devoured on shore: but when I came back I found no 
sign of any visitor; only there sat a creature like a wild cat upon one of the 
chests, which, when I came towards it, ran away a little distance, and then stood 
still. She sat very composed and unconcerned, and looked full in my face, as if 
she had a mind to be acquainted with me. I presented my gun at her, but, as she 
did not understand it, she was perfectly unconcerned at it, nor did she offer to 
stir away; upon which I tossed her a bit of biscuit, though by the way, I was not 
very free of it, for my store was not great: however, I spared her a bit, I say, and 
she went to it, smelled at it, and ate it, and looked (as if pleased) for more; but I 
thanked her, and could spare no more: so she marched off. 

Having got my second cargo on shore—though I was fain to open the barrels 
of powder, and bring them by parcels, for they were too heavy, being large casks 
—TI went to work to make me a little tent with the sail and some poles which I 
cut for that purpose: and into this tent I brought everything that I knew would 
spoil either with rain or sun; and I piled all the empty chests and casks up in a 
circle round the tent, to fortify it from any sudden attempt, either from man or 
beast. 

When I had done this, I blocked up the door of the tent with some boards 
within, and an empty chest set up on end without; and spreading one of the beds 
upon the ground, laying my two pistols just at my head, and my gun at length by 
me, I went to bed for the first time, and slept very quietly all night, for I was 


very weary and heavy; for the night before I had slept little, and had laboured 
very hard all day to fetch all those things from the ship, and to get them on 
shore. 

I had the biggest magazine of all kinds now that ever was laid up, I believe, 
for one man: but I was not satisfied still, for while the ship sat upright in that 
posture, I thought I ought to get everything out of her that I could; so every day 
at low water I went on board, and brought away something or other; but 
particularly the third time I went I brought away as much of the rigging as I 
could, as also all the small ropes and rope-twine I could get, with a piece of 
Spare canvas, which was to mend the sails upon occasion, and the barrel of wet 
gunpowder. In a word, I brought away all the sails, first and last; only that I was 
fain to cut them in pieces, and bring as much at a time as I could, for they were 
no more useful to be sails, but as mere canvas only. 

But that which comforted me more still, was, that last of all, after I had made 
five or six such voyages as these, and thought I had nothing more to expect from 
the ship that was worth my meddling with—I say, after all this, I found a great 
hogshead of bread, three large runlets of rum, or spirits, a box of sugar, and a 
barrel of fine flour; this was surprising to me, because I had given over 
expecting any more provisions, except what was spoiled by the water. I soon 
emptied the hogshead of the bread, and wrapped it up, parcel by parcel, in pieces 
of the sails, which I cut out; and, in a word, I got all this safe on shore also. 

The next day I made another voyage, and now, having plundered the ship of 
what was portable and fit to hand out, I began with the cables. Cutting the great 
cable into pieces, such as I could move, I got two cables and a hawser on shore, 
with all the ironwork I could get; and having cut down the spritsail-yard, and the 
mizzen-yard, and everything I could, to make a large raft, I loaded it with all 
these heavy goods, and came away. But my good luck began now to leave me; 
for this raft was so unwieldy, and so overladen, that, after I had entered the little 
cove where I had landed the rest of my goods, not being able to guide it so 
handily as I did the other, it overset, and threw me and all my cargo into the 
water. As for myself, it was no great harm, for I was near the shore; but as to my 
cargo, it was a great part of it lost, especially the iron, which I expected would 
have been of great use to me; however, when the tide was out, I got most of the 
pieces of the cable ashore, and some of the iron, though with infinite labour; for 
I was fain to dip for it into the water, a work which fatigued me very much. 
After this, I went every day on board, and brought away what I could get. 

I had been now thirteen days on shore, and had been eleven times on board the 
ship, in which time I had brought away all that one pair of hands could well be 
supposed capable to bring; though I believe verily, had the calm weather held, I 


should have brought away the whole ship, piece by piece. But preparing the 
twelfth time to go on board, I found the wind began to rise: however, at low 
water I went on board, and though I thought I had rummaged the cabin so 
effectually that nothing more could be found, yet I discovered a locker with 
drawers in it, in one of which I found two or three razors, and one pair of large 
scissors, with some ten or a dozen of good knives and forks: in another I found 
about thirty-six pounds value in money—some European coin, some Brazil, 
some pieces of eight, some gold, and some silver. 

I smiled to myself at the sight of this money: “O drug!” said I, aloud, “what art 
thou good for? Thou art not worth to me—no, not the taking off the ground; one 
of those knives is worth all this heap; I have no manner of use for thee—e’en 
remain where thou art, and go to the bottom as a creature whose life is not worth 
saying.” However, upon second thoughts I took it away; and wrapping all this in 
a piece of canvas, I began to think of making another raft; but while I was 
preparing this, I found the sky overcast, and the wind began to rise, and in a 
quarter of an hour it blew a fresh gale from the shore. It presently occurred to 
me that it was in vain to pretend to make a raft with the wind offshore; and that it 
was my business to be gone before the tide of flood began, otherwise I might not 
be able to reach the shore at all. Accordingly, I let myself down into the water, 
and swam across the channel, which lay between the ship and the sands, and 
even that with difficulty enough, partly with the weight of the things I had about 
me, and partly the roughness of the water; for the wind rose very hastily, and 
before it was quite high water it blew a storm. 

But I had got home to my little tent, where I lay, with all my wealth about me, 
very secure. It blew very hard all night, and in the morning, when I looked out, 
behold, no more ship was to be seen! I was a little surprised, but recovered 
myself with the satisfactory reflection that I had lost no time, nor abated any 
diligence, to get everything out of her that could be useful to me; and that, 
indeed, there was little left in her that I was able to bring away, if I had had more 
time. 

I now gave over any more thoughts of the ship, or of anything out of her, 
except what might drive on shore from her wreck; as, indeed, divers pieces of 
her afterwards did; but those things were of small use to me. 

My thoughts were now wholly employed about securing myself against either 
savages, if any should appear, or wild beasts, if any were in the island; and I had 
many thoughts of the method how to do this, and what kind of dwelling to make 
—whether I should make me a cave in the earth, or a tent upon the earth; and, in 
short, I resolved upon both; the manner and description of which, it may not be 
improper to give an account of. 


I soon found the place I was in was not fit for my settlement, because it was 
upon a low, moorish ground, near the sea, and I believed it would not be 
wholesome, and more particularly because there was no fresh water near it; so I 
resolved to find a more healthy and more convenient spot of ground. 

I consulted several things in my situation, which I found would he proper for 
me: 1st, health and fresh water, I just now mentioned; 2ndly, shelter from the 
heat of the sun; 3rdly, security from ravenous creatures, whether man or beast; 
Athly, a view to the sea, that if God sent any ship in sight, I might not lose any 
advantage for my deliverance, of which I was not willing to banish all my 
expectation yet. 

In search of a place proper for this, I found a little plain on the side of a rising 
hill, whose front towards this little plain was steep as a house-side, so that 
nothing could come down upon me from the top. On the one side of the rock 
there was a hollow place, worn a little way in, like the entrance or door of a cave 
but there was not really any cave or way into the rock at all. 

On the flat of the green, just before this hollow place, I resolved to pitch my 
tent. This plain was not above a hundred yards broad, and about twice as long, 
and lay like a green before my door; and, at the end of it, descended irregularly 
every way down into the low ground by the seaside. It was on the N.N.W. side 
of the hill; so that it was sheltered from the heat every day, till it came to a W. 
and by S. sun, or thereabouts, which, in those countries, is near the setting. 

Before I set up my tent I drew a half-circle before the hollow place, which 
took in about ten yards in its semi-diameter from the rock, and twenty yards in 
its diameter from its beginning and ending. 

In this half-circle I pitched two rows of strong stakes, driving them into the 
ground till they stood very firm like piles, the biggest end being out of the 
ground above five feet and a half, and sharpened on the top. The two rows did 
not stand above six inches from one another. 

Then I took the pieces of cable which I had cut in the ship, and laid them in 
rows, one upon another, within the circle, between these two rows of stakes, up 
to the top, placing other stakes in the inside, leaning against them, about two feet 
and a half high, like a spur to a post; and this fence was so strong, that neither 
man nor beast could get into it or over it. This cost me a great deal of time and 
labour, especially to cut the piles in the woods, bring them to the place, and drive 
them into the earth. 

The entrance into this place I made to be, not by a door, but by a short ladder 
to go over the top; which ladder, when I was in, I lifted over after me; and so I 
was completely fenced in and fortified, as I thought, from all the world, and 
consequently slept secure in the night, which otherwise I could not have done; 


though, as it appeared afterwards, there was no need of all this caution from the 
enemies that I apprehended danger from. 

Into this fence or fortress, with infinite labour, I carried all my riches, all my 
provisions, ammunition, and stores, of which you have the account above; and I 
made a large tent, which to preserve me from the rains that in one part of the 
year are very violent there, I made double—one smaller tent within, and one 
larger tent above it; and covered the uppermost with a large tarpaulin, which I 
had saved among the sails. 

And now I lay no more for a while in the bed which I had brought on shore, 
but in a hammock, which was indeed a very good one, and belonged to the mate 
of the ship. 

Into this tent I brought all my provisions, and everything that would spoil by 
the wet; and having thus enclosed all my goods, I made up the entrance, which 
till now I had left open, and so passed and repassed, as I said, by a short ladder. 

When I had done this, I began to work my way into the rock, and bringing all 
the earth and stones that I dug down out through my tent, I laid them up within 
my fence, in the nature of a terrace, so that it raised the ground within about a 
foot and a half; and thus I made me a cave, just behind my tent, which served me 
like a cellar to my house. 

It cost me much labour and many days before all these things were brought to 
perfection; and therefore I must go back to some other things which took up 
some of my thoughts. At the same time it happened, after I had laid my scheme 
for the setting up my tent, and making the cave, that a storm of rain falling from 
a thick, dark cloud, a sudden flash of lightning happened, and after that a great 
clap of thunder, as is naturally the effect of it. I was not so much surprised with 
the lightning as I was with the thought which darted into my mind as swift as the 
lightning itseli—Oh, my powder! My very heart sank within me when I thought 
that, at one blast, all my powder might be destroyed; on which, not my defence 
only, but the providing my food, as I thought, entirely depended. I was nothing 
near so anxious about my own danger, though, had the powder took fire, I 
should never have known who had hurt me. 

Such impression did this make upon me, that after the storm was over I laid 
aside all my works, my building and fortifying, and applied myself to make bags 
and boxes, to separate the powder, and to keep it a little and a little in a parcel, in 
the hope that, whatever might come, it might not all take fire at once; and to 
keep it so apart that it should not be possible to make one part fire another. I 
finished this work in about a fortnight; and I think my powder, which in all was 
about two hundred and forty pounds weight, was divided in not less than a 
hundred parcels. As to the barrel that had been wet, I did not apprehend any 


danger from that; so I placed it in my new cave, which, in my fancy, I called my 
kitchen; and the rest I hid up and down in holes among the rocks, so that no wet 
might come to it, marking very carefully where I laid it. 

In the interval of time while this was doing, I went out once at least every day 
with my gun, as well to divert myself as to see if I could kill anything fit for 
food; and, as near as I could, to acquaint myself with what the island produced. 
The first time I went out, I presently discovered that there were goats in the 
island, which was a great satisfaction to me; but then it was attended with this 
misfortune to me—viz. that they were so shy, so subtle, and so swift of foot, that 
it was the most difficult thing in the world to come at them; but I was not 
discouraged at this, not doubting but I might now and then shoot one, as it soon 
happened; for after I had found their haunts a little, I laid wait in this manner for 
them: I observed if they saw me in the valleys, though they were upon the rocks, 
they would run away, as in a terrible fright; but if they were feeding in the 
valleys, and I was upon the rocks, they took no notice of me; from whence I 
concluded that, by the position of their optics, their sight was so directed 
downward that they did not readily see objects that were above them; so 
afterwards I took this method—I always climbed the rocks first, to get above 
them, and then had frequently a fair mark. 

The first shot I made among these creatures, I killed a she-goat, which had a 
little kid by her, which she gave suck to, which grieved me heartily; for when the 
old one fell, the kid stood stock still by her, till I came and took her up; and not 
only so, but when I carried the old one with me, upon my shoulders, the kid 
followed me quite to my enclosure; upon which I laid down the dam, and took 
the kid in my arms, and carried it over my pale, in hopes to have bred it up tame; 
but it would not eat; so I was forced to kill it and eat it myself. These two 
supplied me with flesh a great while, for I ate sparingly, and saved my 
provisions, my bread especially, as much as possibly I could. 

Having now fixed my habitation, I found it absolutely necessary to provide a 
place to make a fire in, and fuel to burn: and what I did for that, and also how I 
enlarged my cave, and what conveniences I made, I shall give a full account of 
in its place; but I must now give some little account of myself, and of my 
thoughts about living, which, it may well be supposed, were not a few. 

I had a dismal prospect of my condition; for as I was not cast away upon that 
island without being driven, as is said, by a violent storm, quite out of the course 
of our intended voyage, and a great way, viz. some hundreds of leagues, out of 
the ordinary course of the trade of mankind, I had great reason to consider it as a 
determination of Heaven, that in this desolate place, and in this desolate manner, 
I should end my life. The tears would run plentifully down my face when I 


made these reflections; and sometimes I would expostulate with myself why 
Providence should thus completely ruin His creatures, and render them so 
absolutely miserable; so without help, abandoned, so entirely depressed, that it 
could hardly be rational to be thankful for such a life. 

But something always returned swift upon me to check these thoughts, and to 
reprove me; and particularly one day, walking with my gun in my hand by the 
seaside, I was very pensive upon the subject of my present condition, when 
reason, as it were, expostulated with me the other way, thus: “Well, you are in a 
desolate condition, it is true; but, pray remember, where are the rest of you? Did 
not you come, eleven of you in the boat? Where are the ten? Why were they not 
saved, and you lost? Why were you singled out? Is it better to be here or 
there?” And then I pointed to the sea. All evils are to be considered with the 
good that is in them, and with what worse attends them. 

Then it occurred to me again, how well I was furnished for my subsistence, 
and what would have been my case if it had not happened (which was a hundred 
thousand to one) that the ship floated from the place where she first struck, and 
was driven so near to the shore that I had time to get all these things out of her; 
what would have been my case, if I had been forced to have lived in the 
condition in which I at first came on shore, without necessaries of life, or 
necessaries to supply and procure them? “Particularly,” said I, aloud (though to 
myself), “what should I have done without a gun, without ammunition, without 
any tools to make anything, or to work with, without clothes, bedding, a tent, or 
any manner of covering?” and that now I had all these to sufficient quantity, and 
was in a fair way to provide myself in such a manner as to live without my gun, 
when my ammunition was spent: so that I had a tolerable view of subsisting, 
without any want, as long as I lived; for I considered from the beginning how I 
would provide for the accidents that might happen, and for the time that was to 
come, even not only after my ammunition should be spent, but even after my 
health and strength should decay. 

I confess I had not entertained any notion of my ammunition being destroyed 
at one blast—I mean my powder being blown up by lightning; and this made the 
thoughts of it so surprising to me, when it lightened and thundered, as I observed 
just now. 

And now being about to enter into a melancholy relation of a scene of silent 
life, such, perhaps, as was never heard of in the world before, I shall take it from 
its beginning, and continue it in its order. It was by my account the 30th of 
September, when, in the manner as above said, I first set foot upon this horrid 
island; when the sun, being to us in its autumnal equinox, was almost over my 
head; for I reckoned myself, by observation, to be in the latitude of nine degrees 


twenty-two minutes north of the line. 





After I had been there about ten or twelve days, it came into my thoughts that 
I should lose my reckoning of time for want of books, and pen and ink, and 
should even forget the Sabbath days; but to prevent this, I cut with my knife 
upon a large post, in capital letters—and making it into a great cross, I set it up 
on the shore where I first landed—”I came on shore here on the 30th September 
1659.” 

Upon the sides of this square post I cut every day a notch with my knife, and 
every seventh notch was as long again as the rest, and every first day of the 
month as long again as that long one; and thus I kept my calendar, or weekly, 
monthly, and yearly reckoning of time. 

In the next place, we are to observe that among the many things which I 
brought out of the ship, in the several voyages which, as above mentioned, I 
made to it, I got several things of less value, but not at all less useful to me, 
which I omitted setting down before; as, in particular, pens, ink, and paper, 
several parcels in the captain’s, mate’s, gunner’s and carpenter’s keeping; three 
or four compasses, some mathematical instruments, dials, perspectives, charts, 
and books of navigation, all which I huddled together, whether I might want 
them or no; also, I found three very good Bibles, which came to me in my cargo 


from England, and which I had packed up among my things; some Portuguese 
books also; and among them two or three Popish prayer-books, and several other 
books, all which I carefully secured. And I must not forget that we had in the 
ship a dog and two cats, of whose eminent history I may have occasion to say 
something in its place; for I carried both the cats with me; and as for the dog, he 
jumped out of the ship of himself, and swam on shore to me the day after I went 
on shore with my first cargo, and was a trusty servant to me many years; I 
wanted nothing that he could fetch me, nor any company that he could make up 
to me; I only wanted to have him talk to me, but that would not do. As I 
observed before, I found pens, ink, and paper, and I husbanded them to the 
utmost; and I shall show that while my ink lasted, I kept things very exact, but 
after that was gone I could not, for I could not make any ink by any means that I 
could devise. 

And this put me in mind that I wanted many things notwithstanding all that I 
had amassed together; and of these, ink was one; as also a spade, pickaxe, and 
shovel, to dig or remove the earth; needles, pins, and thread; as for linen, I soon 
learned to want that without much difficulty. 

This want of tools made every work I did go on heavily; and it was near a 
whole year before I had entirely finished my little pale, or surrounded my 
habitation. The piles, or stakes, which were as heavy as I could well lift, were a 
long time in cutting and preparing in the woods, and more, by far, in bringing 
home; so that I spent sometimes two days in cutting and bringing home one of 
those posts, and a third day in driving it into the ground; for which purpose I got 
a heavy piece of wood at first, but at last bethought myself of one of the iron 
crows; which, however, though I found it, made driving those posts or piles very 
laborious and tedious work. But what need I have been concerned at the 
tediousness of anything I had to do, seeing I had time enough to do it in? nor had 
I any other employment, if that had been over, at least that I could foresee, 
except the ranging the island to seek for food, which I did, more or less, every 
day. 

I now began to consider seriously my condition, and the circumstances I was 
reduced to; and I drew up the state of my affairs in writing, not so much to leave 
them to any that were to come after me—for I was likely to have but few heirs— 
as to deliver my thoughts from daily poring over them, and afflicting my mind; 
and as my reason began now to master my despondency, I began to comfort 
myself as well as I could, and to set the good against the evil, that I might have 
something to distinguish my case from worse; and I stated very impartially, like 
debtor and creditor, the comforts I enjoyed against the miseries I suffered, thus: 


Evil. Good. 


I am cast upon a 
horrible, desolate But I am alive; and not drowned, as all my ship’s 
island, void of all hope company were. 
of recovery. 


Iam singled out and But I am singled out, too, from all the ship’s crew, to 
separated, as it were, be spared from death; and He that miraculously saved 
from all the world, to me from death can deliver me from this condition. 
be miserable. 


I am divided from 
mankind—a solitaire; But I am not starved, and perishing on a barren place, 
one banished from affording no sustenance. 
human society. 


I have no clothes to But I am in a hot climate, where, if I had clothes, I 
cover me. could hardly wear them. 


I am without any But I am cast on an island where I see no wild beasts 
defence, or means to to hurt me, as I saw on the coast of Africa; and what if I 
resist any violence of had been shipwrecked there? 
man or beast. 


But God wonderfully sent the ship in near enough to 
the shore, that I have got out as many necessary things 
as will either supply my wants or enable me to supply 
myself, even as long as I live. 


I have no soul to 
speak to or relieve me. 


Upon the whole, here was an undoubted testimony that there was scarce any 
condition in the world so miserable but there was something negative or 
something positive to be thankful for in it; and let this stand as a direction from 
the experience of the most miserable of all conditions in this world: that we may 
always find in it something to comfort ourselves from, and to set, in the 
description of good and evil, on the credit side of the account. 

Having now brought my mind a little to relish my condition, and given over 
looking out to sea, to see if I could spy a ship—TI say, giving over these things, I 
began to apply myself to arrange my way of living, and to make things as easy to 
me as I could. 

I have already described my habitation, which was a tent under the side of a 
rock, surrounded with a strong pale of posts and cables: but I might now rather 
call it a wall, for I raised a kind of wall up against it of turfs, about two feet thick 


on the outside; and after some time (I think it was a year and a half) I raised 
rafters from it, leaning to the rock, and thatched or covered it with boughs of 
trees, and such things as I could get, to keep out the rain; which I found at some 
times of the year very violent. 

I have already observed how I brought all my goods into this pale, and into the 
cave which I had made behind me. But I must observe, too, that at first this was 
a confused heap of goods, which, as they lay in no order, so they took up all my 
place; I had no room to turn myself: so I set myself to enlarge my cave, and 
work farther into the earth; for it was a loose sandy rock, which yielded easily to 
the labour I bestowed on it: and so when I found I was pretty safe as to beasts of 
prey, I worked sideways, to the right hand, into the rock; and then, turning to the 
right again, worked quite out, and made me a door to come out on the outside of 
my pale or fortification. This gave me not only egress and regress, as it was a 
back way to my tent and to my storehouse, but gave me room to store my goods. 

And now I began to apply myself to make such necessary things as I found I 
most wanted, particularly a chair and a table; for without these I was not able to 
enjoy the few comforts I had in the world; I could not write or eat, or do several 
things, with so much pleasure without a table: so I went to work. And here I 
must needs observe, that as reason is the substance and origin of the 
mathematics, so by stating and squaring everything by reason, and by making 
the most rational judgment of things, every man may be, in time, master of every 
mechanic art. I had never handled a tool in my life; and yet, in time, by labour, 
application, and contrivance, I found at last that I wanted nothing but I could 
have made it, especially if I had had tools. However, I made abundance of 
things, even without tools; and some with no more tools than an adze and a 
hatchet, which perhaps were never made that way before, and that with infinite 
labour. For example, if I wanted a board, I had no other way but to cut down a 
tree, set it on an edge before me, and hew it flat on either side with my axe, till I 
brought it to be thin as a plank, and then dub it smooth with my adze. It is true, 
by this method I could make but one board out of a whole tree; but this I had no 
remedy for but patience, any more than I had for the prodigious deal of time and 
labour which it took me up to make a plank or board: but my time or labour was 
little worth, and so it was as well employed one way as another. 

However, I made me a table and a chair, as I observed above, in the first 
place; and this I did out of the short pieces of boards that I brought on my raft 
from the ship. But when I had wrought out some boards as above, I made large 
shelves, of the breadth of a foot and a half, one over another all along one side of 
my cave, to lay all my tools, nails and ironwork on; and, in a word, to separate 
everything at large into their places, that I might come easily at them. I knocked 


pieces into the wall of the rock to hang my guns and all things that would hang 
up; so that, had my cave been to be seen, it looked like a general magazine of all 
necessary things; and had everything so ready at my hand, that it was a great 
pleasure to me to see all my goods in such order, and especially to find my stock 
of all necessaries so great. 

And now it was that I began to keep a journal of every day’s employment; for, 
indeed, at first I was in too much hurry, and not only hurry as to labour, but in 
too much discomposure of mind; and my journal would have been full of many 
dull things; for example, I must have said thus: “30th.—After I had got to shore, 
and escaped drowning, instead of being thankful to God for my deliverance, 
having first vomited, with the great quantity of salt water which had got into my 
stomach, and recovering myself a little, I ran about the shore wringing my hands 
and beating my head and face, exclaiming at my misery, and crying out, ‘I was 
undone, undone!’ till, tired and faint, I was forced to lie down on the ground to 
repose, but durst not sleep for fear of being devoured.” 

Some days after this, and after I had been on board the ship, and got all that I 
could out of her, yet I could not forbear getting up to the top of a little mountain 
and looking out to sea, in hopes of seeing a ship; then fancy at a vast distance I 
spied a sail, please myself with the hopes of it, and then after looking steadily, 
till I was almost blind, lose it quite, and sit down and weep like a child, and thus 
increase my misery by my folly. 

But having gotten over these things in some measure, and having settled my 
household staff and habitation, made me a table and a chair, and all as handsome 
about me as I could, I began to keep my journal; of which I shall here give you 
the copy (though in it will be told all these particulars over again) as long as it 
lasted; for having no more ink, I was forced to leave it off. 


CHAPTER V—BUILDS A HOUSE—THE 
JOURNAL 


September 30, 1659.—I, poor miserable Robinson Crusoe, being shipwrecked 
during a dreadful storm in the offing, came on shore on this dismal, unfortunate 
island, which I called “The Island of Despair”; all the rest of the ship’s company 
being drowned, and myself almost dead. 

All the rest of the day I spent in afflicting myself at the dismal circumstances I 
was brought to—viz. I had neither food, house, clothes, weapon, nor place to fly 
to; and in despair of any relief, saw nothing but death before me—either that I 
should be devoured by wild beasts, murdered by savages, or starved to death for 
want of food. At the approach of night I slept in a tree, for fear of wild 
creatures; but slept soundly, though it rained all night. 

October 1.—In the morning I saw, to my great surprise, the ship had floated 
with the high tide, and was driven on shore again much nearer the island; which, 
as it was some comfort, on one hand—for, seeing her set upright, and not broken 
to pieces, I hoped, if the wind abated, I might get on board, and get some food 
and necessaries out of her for my relief—so, on the other hand, it renewed my 
grief at the loss of my comrades, who, I imagined, if we had all stayed on board, 
might have saved the ship, or, at least, that they would not have been all 
drowned as they were; and that, had the men been saved, we might perhaps have 
built us a boat out of the ruins of the ship to have carried us to some other part of 
the world. I spent great part of this day in perplexing myself on these things; but 
at length, seeing the ship almost dry, I went upon the sand as near as I could, and 
then swam on board. This day also it continued raining, though with no wind at 
all. 

From the 1st of October to the 24th.—All these days entirely spent in many 
several voyages to get all I could out of the ship, which I brought on shore every 
tide of flood upon rafts. Much rain also in the days, though with some intervals 
of fair weather; but it seems this was the rainy season. 

Oct. 20.—I overset my raft, and all the goods I had got upon it; but, being in 
shoal water, and the things being chiefly heavy, I recovered many of them when 
the tide was out. 

Oct. 25.—It rained all night and all day, with some gusts of wind; during 
which time the ship broke in pieces, the wind blowing a little harder than before, 
and was no more to be seen, except the wreck of her, and that only at low water. 


I spent this day in covering and securing the goods which I had saved, that the 
rain might not spoil them. 

Oct. 26.—I walked about the shore almost all day, to find out a place to fix my 
habitation, greatly concerned to secure myself from any attack in the night, 
either from wild beasts or men. Towards night, I fixed upon a proper place, 
under a rock, and marked out a semicircle for my encampment; which I resolved 
to strengthen with a work, wall, or fortification, made of double piles, lined 
within with cables, and without with turf. 

From the 26th to the 30th I worked very hard in carrying all my goods to my 
new habitation, though some part of the time it rained exceedingly hard. 

The 31st, in the morning, I went out into the island with my gun, to seek for 
some food, and discover the country; when I killed a she-goat, and her kid 
followed me home, which I afterwards killed also, because it would not feed. 

November 1.—I set up my tent under a rock, and lay there for the first night; 
making it as large as I could, with stakes driven in to swing my hammock upon. 

Nov. 2.—I set up all my chests and boards, and the pieces of timber which 
made my rafts, and with them formed a fence round me, a little within the place I 
had marked out for my fortification. 

Nov. 3.—I went out with my gun, and killed two fowls like ducks, which were 
very good food. In the afternoon went to work to make me a table. 

Nov. 4.—This morning I began to order my times of work, of going out with 
my gun, time of sleep, and time of diversion—viz. every morning I walked out 
with my gun for two or three hours, if it did not rain; then employed myself to 
work till about eleven o’clock; then eat what I had to live on; and from twelve to 
two I lay down to sleep, the weather being excessively hot; and then, in the 
evening, to work again. The working part of this day and of the next were 
wholly employed in making my table, for I was yet but a very sorry workman, 
though time and necessity made me a complete natural mechanic soon after, as I 
believe they would do any one else. 

Nov. 5.—This day went abroad with my gun and my dog, and killed a wild 
cat; her skin pretty soft, but her flesh good for nothing; every creature that I 
killed I took of the skins and preserved them. Coming back by the sea-shore, I 
saw many sorts of sea-fowls, which I did not understand; but was surprised, and 
almost frightened, with two or three seals, which, while I was gazing at, not well 
knowing what they were, got into the sea, and escaped me for that time. 

Nov. 6.—After my morning walk I went to work with my table again, and 
finished it, though not to my liking; nor was it long before I learned to mend it. 

Nov. 7.—Now it began to be settled fair weather. The 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 
part of the 12th (for the 11th was Sunday) I took wholly up to make me a chair, 


and with much ado brought it to a tolerable shape, but never to please me; and 
even in the making I pulled it in pieces several times. 

Note.—I soon neglected my keeping Sundays; for, omitting my mark for them 
on my post, I forgot which was which. 

Nov. 13.—This day it rained, which refreshed me exceedingly, and cooled the 
earth; but it was accompanied with terrible thunder and lightning, which 
frightened me dreadfully, for fear of my powder. As soon as it was over, I 
resolved to separate my stock of powder into as many little parcels as possible, 
that it might not be in danger. 

Nov. 14, 15, 16.—These three days I spent in making little square chests, or 
boxes, which might hold about a pound, or two pounds at most, of powder; and 
so, putting the powder in, I stowed it in places as secure and remote from one 
another as possible. On one of these three days I killed a large bird that was 
good to eat, but I knew not what to call it. 

Nov. 17.—This day I began to dig behind my tent into the rock, to make room 
for my further conveniency. 

Note.—Three things I wanted exceedingly for this work—viz. a pickaxe, a 
shovel, and a wheelbarrow or basket; so I desisted from my work, and began to 
consider how to supply that want, and make me some tools. As for the pickaxe, 
I made use of the iron crows, which were proper enough, though heavy; but the 
next thing was a shovel or spade; this was so absolutely necessary, that, indeed, I 
could do nothing effectually without it; but what kind of one to make I knew not. 

Nov. 18.—The next day, in searching the woods, I found a tree of that wood, 
or like it, which in the Brazils they call the iron-tree, for its exceeding hardness. 
Of this, with great labour, and almost spoiling my axe, I cut a piece, and brought 
it home, too, with difficulty enough, for it was exceeding heavy. The excessive 
hardness of the wood, and my having no other way, made me a long while upon 
this machine, for I worked it effectually by little and little into the form of a 
shovel or spade; the handle exactly shaped like ours in England, only that the 
board part having no iron shod upon it at bottom, it would not last me so long; 
however, it served well enough for the uses which I had occasion to put it to; but 
never was a shovel, I believe, made after that fashion, or so long in making. 

I was still deficient, for I wanted a basket or a wheelbarrow. A basket I could 
not make by any means, having no such things as twigs that would bend to make 
wicker-ware—at least, none yet found out; and as to a wheelbarrow, I fancied I 
could make all but the wheel; but that I had no notion of; neither did I know how 
to go about it; besides, I had no possible way to make the iron gudgeons for the 
spindle or axis of the wheel to run in; so I gave it over, and so, for carrying away 
the earth which I dug out of the cave, I made me a thing like a hod which the 


labourers carry mortar in when they serve the bricklayers. This was not so 
difficult to me as the making the shovel: and yet this and the shovel, and the 
attempt which I made in vain to make a wheelbarrow, took me up no less than 
four days—I mean always excepting my morning walk with my gun, which I 
seldom failed, and very seldom failed also bringing home something fit to eat. 

Nov. 23.—My other work having now stood still, because of my making these 
tools, when they were finished I went on, and working every day, as my strength 
and time allowed, I spent eighteen days entirely in widening and deepening my 
cave, that it might hold my goods commodiously. 

Note.—During all this time I worked to make this room or cave spacious 
enough to accommodate me as a warehouse or magazine, a kitchen, a dining- 
room, and a cellar. As for my lodging, I kept to the tent; except that sometimes, 
in the wet season of the year, it rained so hard that I could not keep myself dry, 
which caused me afterwards to cover all my place within my pale with long 
poles, in the form of rafters, leaning against the rock, and load them with flags 
and large leaves of trees, like a thatch. 

December 10.—I began now to think my cave or vault finished, when on a 
sudden (it seems I had made it too large) a great quantity of earth fell down from 
the top on one side; so much that, in short, it frighted me, and not without 
reason, too, for if I had been under it, I had never wanted a gravedigger. I had 
now a great deal of work to do over again, for I had the loose earth to carry out; 
and, which was of more importance, I had the ceiling to prop up, so that I might 
be sure no more would come down. 

Dec. 11.—This day I went to work with it accordingly, and got two shores or 
posts pitched upright to the top, with two pieces of boards across over each post; 
this I finished the next day; and setting more posts up with boards, in about a 
week more I had the roof secured, and the posts, standing in rows, served me for 
partitions to part off the house. 

Dec. 17.—From this day to the 20th I placed shelves, and knocked up nails on 
the posts, to hang everything up that could be hung up; and now I began to be in 
some order within doors. 

Dec. 20.—Now I carried everything into the cave, and began to furnish my 
house, and set up some pieces of boards like a dresser, to order my victuals 
upon; but boards began to be very scarce with me; also, I made me another table. 

Dec. 24.—Much rain all night and all day. No stirring out. 

Dec. 25.—Rain all day. 

Dec. 26.—No rain, and the earth much cooler than before, and pleasanter. 

Dec. 27.—Killed a young goat, and lamed another, so that I caught it and led 
it home in a string; when I had it at home, I bound and splintered up its leg, 


which was broke. 

N.B.—I took such care of it that it lived, and the leg grew well and as strong as 
ever; but, by my nursing it so long, it grew tame, and fed upon the little green at 
my door, and would not go away. This was the first time that I entertained a 
thought of breeding up some tame creatures, that I might have food when my 
powder and shot was all spent. 

Dec. 28,29,30,31.—Great heats, and no breeze, so that there was no Stirring 
abroad, except in the evening, for food; this time I spent in putting all my things 
in order within doors. 

January 1.—Very hot still: but I went abroad early and late with my gun, and 
lay still in the middle of the day. This evening, going farther into the valleys 
which lay towards the centre of the island, I found there were plenty of goats, 
though exceedingly shy, and hard to come at; however, I resolved to try if I 
could not bring my dog to hunt them down. 

Jan. 2.—Accordingly, the next day I went out with my dog, and set him upon 
the goats, but I was mistaken, for they all faced about upon the dog, and he knew 
his danger too well, for he would not come near them. 

Jan. 3.—I began my fence or wall; which, being still jealous of my being 
attacked by somebody, I resolved to make very thick and strong. 

N.B.—This wall being described before, I purposely omit what was said in the 
journal; it is sufficient to observe, that I was no less time than from the 2nd of 
January to the 14th of April working, finishing, and perfecting this wall, though 
it was no more than about twenty-four yards in length, being a half-circle from 
one place in the rock to another place, about eight yards from it, the door of the 
cave being in the centre behind it. 

All this time I worked very hard, the rains hindering me many days, nay, 
sometimes weeks together; but I thought I should never be perfectly secure till 
this wall was finished; and it is scarce credible what inexpressible labour 
everything was done with, especially the bringing piles out of the woods and 
driving them into the ground; for I made them much bigger than I needed to 
have done. 

When this wall was finished, and the outside double fenced, with a turf wall 
raised up close to it, I perceived myself that if any people were to come on shore 
there, they would not perceive anything like a habitation; and it was very well I 
did so, as may be observed hereafter, upon a very remarkable occasion. 

During this time I made my rounds in the woods for game every day when the 
rain permitted me, and made frequent discoveries in these walks of something or 
other to my advantage; particularly, I found a kind of wild pigeons, which build, 
not as wood-pigeons in a tree, but rather as house-pigeons, in the holes of the 


rocks; and taking some young ones, I endeavoured to breed them up tame, and 
did so; but when they grew older they flew away, which perhaps was at first for 
want of feeding them, for I had nothing to give them; however, I frequently 
found their nests, and got their young ones, which were very good meat. And 
now, in the managing my household affairs, I found myself wanting in many 
things, which I thought at first it was impossible for me to make; as, indeed, with 
some of them it was: for instance, I could never make a cask to be hooped. I had 
a small runlet or two, as I observed before; but I could never arrive at the 
capacity of making one by them, though I spent many weeks about it; I could 
neither put in the heads, or join the staves so true to one another as to make them 
hold water; so I gave that also over. In the next place, I was at a great loss for 
candles; so that as soon as ever it was dark, which was generally by seven 
o’clock, I was obliged to go to bed. I remembered the lump of beeswax with 
which I made candles in my African adventure; but I had none of that now; the 
only remedy I had was, that when I had killed a goat I saved the tallow, and with 
a little dish made of clay, which I baked in the sun, to which I added a wick of 
some oakum, I made me a lamp; and this gave me light, though not a clear, 
steady light, like a candle. In the middle of all my labours it happened that, 
rummaging my things, I found a little bag which, as I hinted before, had been 
filled with corn for the feeding of poultry—not for this voyage, but before, as I 
suppose, when the ship came from Lisbon. The little remainder of corn that had 
been in the bag was all devoured by the rats, and I saw nothing in the bag but 
husks and dust; and being willing to have the bag for some other use (I think it 
was to put powder in, when I divided it for fear of the lightning, or some such 
use), I shook the husks of corn out of it on one side of my fortification, under the 
rock. 

It was a little before the great rains just now mentioned that I threw this stuff 
away, taking no notice, and not so much as remembering that I had thrown 
anything there, when, about a month after, or thereabouts, I saw some few stalks 
of something green shooting out of the ground, which I fancied might be some 
plant I had not seen; but I was surprised, and perfectly astonished, when, after a 
little longer time, I saw about ten or twelve ears come out, which were perfect 
green barley, of the same kind as our European—nay, as our English barley. 

It is impossible to express the astonishment and confusion of my thoughts on 
this occasion. I had hitherto acted upon no religious foundation at all; indeed, I 
had very few notions of religion in my head, nor had entertained any sense of 
anything that had befallen me otherwise than as chance, or, as we lightly say, 
what pleases God, without so much as inquiring into the end of Providence in 
these things, or His order in governing events for the world. But after I saw 


barley grow there, in a climate which I knew was not proper for corn, and 
especially that I knew not how it came there, it startled me strangely, and I began 
to suggest that God had miraculously caused His grain to grow without any help 
of seed sown, and that it was so directed purely for my sustenance on that wild, 
miserable place. 

This touched my heart a little, and brought tears out of my eyes, and I began to 
bless myself that such a prodigy of nature should happen upon my account; and 
this was the more strange to me, because I saw near it still, all along by the side 
of the rock, some other straggling stalks, which proved to be stalks of rice, and 
which I knew, because I had seen it grow in Africa when I was ashore there. 

I not only thought these the pure productions of Providence for my support, 
but not doubting that there was more in the place, I went all over that part of the 
island, where I had been before, peering in every corner, and under every rock, 
to see for more of it, but I could not find any. At last it occurred to my thoughts 
that I shook a bag of chickens’ meat out in that place; and then the wonder began 
to cease; and I must confess my religious thankfulness to God’s providence 
began to abate, too, upon the discovering that all this was nothing but what was 
common; though I ought to have been as thankful for so strange and unforeseen 
a providence as if it had been miraculous; for it was really the work of 
Providence to me, that should order or appoint that ten or twelve grains of corm 
should remain unspoiled, when the rats had destroyed all the rest, as if it had 
been dropped from heaven; as also, that I should throw it out in that particular 
place, where, it being in the shade of a high rock, it sprang up immediately; 
whereas, if I had thrown it anywhere else at that time, it had been burnt up and 
destroyed. 

I carefully saved the ears of this corn, you may be sure, in their season, which 
was about the end of June; and, laying up every corn, I resolved to sow them all 
again, hoping in time to have some quantity sufficient to supply me with bread. 
But it was not till the fourth year that I could allow myself the least grain of this 
corm to eat, and even then but sparingly, as I shall say afterwards, in its order; for 
I lost all that I sowed the first season by not observing the proper time; for I 
sowed it just before the dry season, so that it never came up at all, at least not as 
it would have done; of which in its place. 

Besides this barley, there were, as above, twenty or thirty stalks of rice, which 
I preserved with the same care and for the same use, or to the same purpose—to 
make me bread, or rather food; for I found ways to cook it without baking, 
though I did that also after some time. 

But to return to my Journal. 

I worked excessive hard these three or four months to get my wall done; and 


the 14th of April I closed it up, contriving to go into it, not by a door but over the 
wall, by a ladder, that there might be no sign on the outside of my habitation. 

April 16.—I finished the ladder; so I went up the ladder to the top, and then 
pulled it up after me, and let it down in the inside. This was a complete 
enclosure to me; for within I had room enough, and nothing could come at me 
from without, unless it could first mount my wall. 

The very next day after this wall was finished I had almost had all my labour 
overthrown at once, and myself killed. The case was thus: As I was busy in the 
inside, behind my tent, just at the entrance into my cave, I was terribly frighted 
with a most dreadful, surprising thing indeed; for all on a sudden I found the 
earth come crumbling down from the roof of my cave, and from the edge of the 
hill over my head, and two of the posts I had set up in the cave cracked in a 
frightful manner. I was heartily scared; but thought nothing of what was really 
the cause, only thinking that the top of my cave was fallen in, as some of it had 
done before: and for fear I should be buried in it I ran forward to my ladder, and 
not thinking myself safe there neither, I got over my wall for fear of the pieces of 
the hill, which I expected might roll down upon me. I had no sooner stepped do 
ground, than I plainly saw it was a terrible earthquake, for the ground I stood on 
shook three times at about eight minutes’ distance, with three such shocks as 
would have overturned the strongest building that could be supposed to have 
stood on the earth; and a great piece of the top of a rock which stood about half a 
mile from me next the sea fell down with such a terrible noise as I never heard in 
all my life. I perceived also the very sea was put into violent motion by it; and I 
believe the shocks were stronger under the water than on the island. 

I was so much amazed with the thing itself, having never felt the like, nor 
discoursed with any one that had, that I was like one dead or stupefied; and the 
motion of the earth made my stomach sick, like one that was tossed at sea; but 
the noise of the falling of the rock awakened me, as it were, and rousing me from 
the stupefied condition I was in, filled me with horror; and I thought of nothing 
then but the hill falling upon my tent and all my household goods, and burying 
all at once; and this sunk my very soul within me a second time. 

After the third shock was over, and I felt no more for some time, I began to 
take courage; and yet I had not heart enough to go over my wall again, for fear 
of being buried alive, but sat still upon the ground greatly cast down and 
disconsolate, not knowing what to do. All this while I had not the least serious 
religious thought; nothing but the common “Lord have mercy upon me!” and 
when it was over that went away too. 

While I sat thus, I found the air overcast and grow cloudy, as if it would rain. 
Soon after that the wind arose by little and little, so that in less than half-an-hour 


it blew a most dreadful hurricane; the sea was all on a sudden covered over with 
foam and froth; the shore was covered with the breach of the water, the trees 
were torn up by the roots, and a terrible storm it was. This held about three 
hours, and then began to abate; and in two hours more it was quite calm, and 
began to rain very hard. All this while I sat upon the ground very much terrified 
and dejected; when on a sudden it came into my thoughts, that these winds and 
rain being the consequences of the earthquake, the earthquake itself was spent 
and over, and I might venture into my cave again. With this thought my spirits 
began to revive; and the rain also helping to persuade me, I went in and sat down 
in my tent. But the rain was so violent that my tent was ready to be beaten down 
with it; and I was forced to go into my cave, though very much afraid and 
uneasy, for fear it should fall on my head. This violent rain forced me to a new 
work—viz. to cut a hole through my new fortification, like a sink, to let the 
water go out, which would else have flooded my cave. After I had been in my 
cave for some time, and found still no more shocks of the earthquake follow, I 
began to be more composed. And now, to support my spirits, which indeed 
wanted it very much, I went to my little store, and took a small sup of rum; 
which, however, I did then and always very sparingly, knowing I could have no 
more when that was gone. It continued raining all that night and great part of the 
next day, so that I could not stir abroad; but my mind being more composed, I 
began to think of what I had best do; concluding that if the island was subject to 
these earthquakes, there would be no living for me in a cave, but I must consider 
of building a little hut in an open place which I might surround with a wall, as I 
had done here, and so make myself secure from wild beasts or men; for I 
concluded, if I stayed where I was, I should certainly one time or other be buried 
alive. 





With these thoughts, I resolved to remove my tent from the place where it 
stood, which was just under the hanging precipice of the hill; and which, if it 
should be shaken again, would certainly fall upon my tent; and I spent the two 
next days, being the 19th and 20th of April, in contriving where and how to 
remove my habitation. The fear of being swallowed up alive made me that I 
never slept in quiet; and yet the apprehension of lying abroad without any fence 
was almost equal to it; but still, when I looked about, and saw how everything 
was put in order, how pleasantly concealed I was, and how safe from danger, it 
made me very loath to remove. In the meantime, it occurred to me that it would 
require a vast deal of time for me to do this, and that I must be contented to 
venture where I was, till I had formed a camp for myself, and had secured it so 
as to remove to it. So with this resolution I composed myself for a time, and 
resolved that I would go to work with all speed to build me a wall with piles and 
cables, &c., in a circle, as before, and set my tent up in it when it was finished; 
but that I would venture to stay where I was till it was finished, and fit to 
remove. This was the 21st. 

April 22.—The next morning I begin to consider of means to put this resolve 
into execution; but I was at a great loss about my tools. I had three large axes, 
and abundance of hatchets (for we carried the hatchets for traffic with the 


Indians); but with much chopping and cutting knotty hard wood, they were all 
full of notches, and dull; and though I had a grindstone, I could not turn it and 
grind my tools too. This cost me as much thought as a statesman would have 
bestowed upon a grand point of politics, or a judge upon the life and death of a 
man. At length I contrived a wheel with a string, to turn it with my foot, that I 
might have both my hands at liberty. Note.—I had never seen any such thing in 
England, or at least, not to take notice how it was done, though since I have 
observed, it is very common there; besides that, my grindstone was very large 
and heavy. This machine cost me a full week’s work to bring it to perfection. 

April 28, 29.—These two whole days I took up in grinding my tools, my 
machine for turning my grindstone performing very well. 

April 30.—Having perceived my bread had been low a great while, now I took 
a survey of it, and reduced myself to one biscuit cake a day, which made my 
heart very heavy. 

May 1.—In the morning, looking towards the sea side, the tide being low, I 
saw something lie on the shore bigger than ordinary, and it looked like a cask; 
when I came to it, I found a small barrel, and two or three pieces of the wreck of 
the ship, which were driven on shore by the late hurricane; and looking towards 
the wreck itself, I thought it seemed to lie higher out of the water than it used to 
do. I examined the barrel which was driven on shore, and soon found it was a 
barrel of gunpowder; but it had taken water, and the powder was caked as hard 
as a stone; however, I rolled it farther on shore for the present, and went on upon 
the sands, as near as I could to the wreck of the ship, to look for more. 


CHAPTER VI—ILL AND CONSCIENCE- 
STRICKEN 


When I came down to the ship I found it strangely removed. The forecastle, 
which lay before buried in sand, was heaved up at least six feet, and the stern, 
which was broke in pieces and parted from the rest by the force of the sea, soon 
after I had left rummaging her, was tossed as it were up, and cast on one side; 
and the sand was thrown so high on that side next her stern, that whereas there 
was a great place of water before, so that I could not come within a quarter of a 
mile of the wreck without swimming I could now walk quite up to her when the 
tide was out. I was surprised with this at first, but soon concluded it must be 
done by the earthquake; and as by this violence the ship was more broke open 
than formerly, so many things came daily on shore, which the sea had loosened, 
and which the winds and water rolled by degrees to the land. 

This wholly diverted my thoughts from the design of removing my habitation, 
and I busied myself mightily, that day especially, in searching whether I could 
make any way into the ship; but I found nothing was to be expected of that kind, 
for all the inside of the ship was choked up with sand. However, as I had 
learned not to despair of anything, I resolved to pull everything to pieces that I 
could of the ship, concluding that everything I could get from her would be of 
some use or other to me. 

May 3.—I began with my saw, and cut a piece of a beam through, which I 
thought held some of the upper part or quarter-deck together, and when I had cut 
it through, I cleared away the sand as well as I could from the side which lay 
highest; but the tide coming in, I was obliged to give over for that time. 

May 4.—I went a-fishing, but caught not one fish that I durst eat of, till I was 
weary of my sport; when, just going to leave off, I caught a young dolphin. I 
had made me a long line of some rope-yarn, but I had no hooks; yet I frequently 
caught fish enough, as much as I cared to eat; all which I dried in the sun, and 
ate them dry. 

May 5.—Worked on the wreck; cut another beam asunder, and brought three 
great fir planks off from the decks, which I tied together, and made to float on 
shore when the tide of flood came on. 

May 6.—Worked on the wreck; got several iron bolts out of her and other 
pieces of ironwork. Worked very hard, and came home very much tired, and 
had thoughts of giving it over. 


May 7.—Went to the wreck again, not with an intent to work, but found the 
weight of the wreck had broke itself down, the beams being cut; that several 
pieces of the ship seemed to lie loose, and the inside of the hold lay so open that 
I could see into it; but it was almost full of water and sand. 

May 8.—Went to the wreck, and carried an iron crow to wrench up the deck, 
which lay now quite clear of the water or sand. I wrenched open two planks, and 
brought them on shore also with the tide. I left the iron crow in the wreck for 
next day. 

May 9.—Went to the wreck, and with the crow made way into the body of the 
wreck, and felt several casks, and loosened them with the crow, but could not 
break them up. I felt also a roll of English lead, and could stir it, but it was too 
heavy to remove. 

May 10—14.—Went every day to the wreck; and got a great many pieces of 
timber, and boards, or plank, and two or three hundredweight of iron. 

May 15.—I carried two hatchets, to try if I could not cut a piece off the roll of 
lead by placing the edge of one hatchet and driving it with the other; but as it lay 
about a foot and a half in the water, I could not make any blow to drive the 
hatchet. 

May 16.—It had blown hard in the night, and the wreck appeared more broken 
by the force of the water; but I stayed so long in the woods, to get pigeons for 
food, that the tide prevented my going to the wreck that day. 

May 17.—I saw some pieces of the wreck blown on shore, at a great distance, 
near two miles off me, but resolved to see what they were, and found it was a 
piece of the head, but too heavy for me to bring away. 

May 24.—Every day, to this day, I worked on the wreck; and with hard labour 
I loosened some things so much with the crow, that the first flowing tide several 
casks floated out, and two of the seamen’s chests; but the wind blowing from the 
shore, nothing came to land that day but pieces of timber, and a hogshead, which 
had some Brazil pork in it; but the salt water and the sand had spoiled it. I 
continued this work every day to the 15th of June, except the time necessary to 
get food, which I always appointed, during this part of my employment, to be 
when the tide was up, that I might be ready when it was ebbed out; and by this 
time I had got timber and plank and ironwork enough to have built a good boat, 
if I had known how; and also I got, at several times and in several pieces, near 
one hundredweight of the sheet lead. 

June 16.—Going down to the seaside, I found a large tortoise or turtle. This 
was the first I had seen, which, it seems, was only my misfortune, not any defect 
of the place, or scarcity; for had I happened to be on the other side of the island, 
I might have had hundreds of them every day, as I found afterwards; but perhaps 


had paid dear enough for them. 

June 17.—I spent in cooking the turtle. I found in her three-score eggs; and 
her flesh was to me, at that time, the most savoury and pleasant that ever I tasted 
in my life, having had no flesh, but of goats and fowls, since I landed in this 
horrid place. 

June 18.—Rained all day, and I stayed within. I thought at this time the rain 
felt cold, and I was something chilly; which I knew was not usual in that 
latitude. 

June 19.—Very ill, and shivering, as if the weather had been cold. 

June 20.—No rest all night; violent pains in my head, and feverish. 

June 21.—Very ill; frighted almost to death with the apprehensions of my sad 
condition—to be sick, and no help. Prayed to God, for the first time since the 
storm off Hull, but scarce knew what I said, or why, my thoughts being all 
confused. 

June 22.—A little better; but under dreadful apprehensions of sickness. 

June 23.—Very bad again; cold and shivering, and then a violent headache. 

June 24.—Much better. 

June 25.—An ague very violent; the fit held me seven hours; cold fit and hot, 
with faint sweats after it. 

June 26.—Better; and having no victuals to eat, took my gun, but found 
myself very weak. However, I killed a she-goat, and with much difficulty got it 
home, and broiled some of it, and ate, I would fain have stewed it, and made 
some broth, but had no pot. 

June 27.—The ague again so violent that I lay a-bed all day, and neither ate 
nor drank. I was ready to perish for thirst; but so weak, I had not strength to 
stand up, or to get myself any water to drink. Prayed to God again, but was 
light-headed; and when I was not, I was so ignorant that I knew not what to say; 
only I lay and cried, “Lord, look upon me! Lord, pity me! Lord, have mercy 
upon me!” I suppose I did nothing else for two or three hours; till, the fit 
wearing off, I fell asleep, and did not wake till far in the night. When I awoke, I 
found myself much refreshed, but weak, and exceeding thirsty. However, as I 
had no water in my habitation, I was forced to lie till morning, and went to sleep 
again. In this second sleep I had this terrible dream: I thought that I was sitting 
on the ground, on the outside of my wall, where I sat when the storm blew after 
the earthquake, and that I saw a man descend from a great black cloud, in a 
bright flame of fire, and light upon the ground. He was all over as bright as a 
flame, so that I could but just bear to look towards him; his countenance was 
most inexpressibly dreadful, impossible for words to describe. When he stepped 
upon the ground with his feet, I thought the earth trembled, just as it had done 


before in the earthquake, and all the air looked, to my apprehension, as if it had 
been filled with flashes of fire. He was no sooner landed upon the earth, but he 
moved forward towards me, with a long spear or weapon in his hand, to kill me; 
and when he came to a rising ground, at some distance, he spoke to me—or I 
heard a voice so terrible that it is impossible to express the terror of it. All that I 
can say I understood was this: “Seeing all these things have not brought thee to 
repentance, now thou shalt die;” at which words, I thought he lifted up the spear 
that was in his hand to kill me. 

No one that shall ever read this account will expect that I should be able to 
describe the horrors of my soul at this terrible vision. I mean, that even while it 
was a dream, I even dreamed of those horrors. Nor is it any more possible to 
describe the impression that remained upon my mind when I awaked, and found 
it was but a dream. 

I had, alas! no divine knowledge. What I had received by the good instruction 
of my father was then worn out by an uninterrupted series, for eight years, of 
seafaring wickedness, and a constant conversation with none but such as were, 
like myself, wicked and profane to the last degree. I do not remember that I had, 
in all that time, one thought that so much as tended either to looking upwards 
towards God, or inwards towards a reflection upon my own ways; but a certain 
stupidity of soul, without desire of good, or conscience of evil, had entirely 
overwhelmed me; and I was all that the most hardened, unthinking, wicked 
creature among our common sailors can be supposed to be; not having the least 
sense, either of the fear of God in danger, or of thankfulness to God in 
deliverance. 

In the relating what is already past of my story, this will be the more easily 
believed when I shall add, that through all the variety of miseries that had to this 
day befallen me, I never had so much as one thought of it being the hand of God, 
or that it was a just punishment for my sin—my rebellious behaviour against my 
father—or my present sins, which were great—or so much as a punishment for 
the general course of my wicked life. When I was on the desperate expedition 
on the desert shores of Africa, I never had so much as one thought of what 
would become of me, or one wish to God to direct me whither I should go, or to 
keep me from the danger which apparently surrounded me, as well from 
voracious creatures as cruel savages. But I was merely thoughtless of a God or a 
Providence, acted like a mere brute, from the principles of nature, and by the 
dictates of common sense only, and, indeed, hardly that. When I was delivered 
and taken up at sea by the Portugal captain, well used, and dealt justly and 
honourably with, as well as charitably, I had not the least thankfulness in my 
thoughts. When, again, I was shipwrecked, ruined, and in danger of drowning 


on this island, I was as far from remorse, or looking on it as a judgment. I only 
said to myself often, that I was an unfortunate dog, and born to be always 
miserable. 

It is true, when I got on shore first here, and found all my ship’s crew drowned 
and myself spared, I was surprised with a kind of ecstasy, and some transports of 
soul, which, had the grace of God assisted, might have come up to true 
thankfulness; but it ended where it began, in a mere common flight of joy, or, as 
I may say, being glad I was alive, without the least reflection upon the 
distinguished goodness of the hand which had preserved me, and had singled me 
out to be preserved when all the rest were destroyed, or an inquiry why 
Providence had been thus merciful unto me. Even just the same common sort of 
joy which seamen generally have, after they are got safe ashore from a 
shipwreck, which they drown all in the next bowl of punch, and forget almost as 
soon as it is over; and all the rest of my life was like it. Even when I was 
afterwards, on due consideration, made sensible of my condition, how I was cast 
on this dreadful place, out of the reach of human kind, out of all hope of relief, 
or prospect of redemption, as soon as I saw but a prospect of living and that I 
should not starve and perish for hunger, all the sense of my affliction wore off; 
and I began to be very easy, applied myself to the works proper for my 
preservation and supply, and was far enough from being afflicted at my 
condition, as a judgment from heaven, or as the hand of God against me: these 
were thoughts which very seldom entered my head. 

The growing up of the corn, as is hinted in my Journal, had at first some little 
influence upon me, and began to affect me with seriousness, as long as I thought 
it had something miraculous in it; but as soon as ever that part of the thought was 
removed, all the impression that was raised from it wore off also, as I have noted 
already. Even the earthquake, though nothing could be more terrible in its 
nature, or more immediately directing to the invisible Power which alone directs 
such things, yet no sooner was the first fright over, but the impression it had 
made went off also. I had no more sense of God or His judgments—much less 
of the present affliction of my circumstances being from His hand—than if I had 
been in the most prosperous condition of life. But now, when I began to be sick, 
and a leisurely view of the miseries of death came to place itself before me; 
when my spirits began to sink under the burden of a strong distemper, and nature 
was exhausted with the violence of the fever; conscience, that had slept so long, 
began to awake, and I began to reproach myself with my past life, in which I had 
so evidently, by uncommon wickedness, provoked the justice of God to lay me 
under uncommon strokes, and to deal with me in so vindictive a manner. These 
reflections oppressed me for the second or third day of my distemper; and in the 


violence, as well of the fever as of the dreadful reproaches of my conscience, 
extorted some words from me like praying to God, though I cannot say they 
were either a prayer attended with desires or with hopes: it was rather the voice 
of mere fright and distress. My thoughts were confused, the convictions great 
upon my mind, and the horror of dying in such a miserable condition raised 
vapours into my head with the mere apprehensions; and in these hurries of my 
soul I knew not what my tongue might express. But it was rather exclamation, 
such as, “Lord, what a miserable creature am I! If I should be sick, I shall 
certainly die for want of help; and what will become of me!” Then the tears 
burst out of my eyes, and I could say no more for a good while. In this interval 
the good advice of my father came to my mind, and presently his prediction, 
which I mentioned at the beginning of this story—viz. that if I did take this 
foolish step, God would not bless me, and I would have leisure hereafter to 
reflect upon having neglected his counsel when there might be none to assist in 
my recovery. “Now,” said I, aloud, “my dear father’s words are come to pass; 
God’s justice has overtaken me, and I have none to help or hear me. I rejected 
the voice of Providence, which had mercifully put me in a posture or station of 
life wherein I might have been happy and easy; but I would neither see it myself 
nor learn to know the blessing of it from my parents. I left them to mourn over 
my folly, and now I am left to mourn under the consequences of it. I abused 
their help and assistance, who would have lifted me in the world, and would 
have made everything easy to me; and now I have difficulties to struggle with, 
too great for even nature itself to support, and no assistance, no help, no comfort, 
no advice.” Then I cried out, “Lord, be my help, for I am in great distress.” 
This was the first prayer, if I may call it so, that I had made for many years. 

But to return to my Journal. 

June 28.—Having been somewhat refreshed with the sleep I had had, and the 
fit being entirely off, I got up; and though the fright and terror of my dream was 
very great, yet I considered that the fit of the ague would return again the next 
day, and now was my time to get something to refresh and support myself when 
I should be ill; and the first thing I did, I filled a large square case-bottle with 
water, and set it upon my table, in reach of my bed; and to take off the chill or 
aguish disposition of the water, I put about a quarter of a pint of rum into it, and 
mixed them together. Then I got me a piece of the goat’s flesh and broiled it on 
the coals, but could eat very little. I walked about, but was very weak, and 
withal very sad and heavy-hearted under a sense of my miserable condition, 
dreading, the return of my distemper the next day. At night I made my supper of 
three of the turtle’s eggs, which I roasted in the ashes, and ate, as we call it, in 
the shell, and this was the first bit of meat I had ever asked God’s blessing to, 


that I could remember, in my whole life. After I had eaten I tried to walk, but 
found myself so weak that I could hardly carry a gun, for I never went out 
without that; so I went but a little way, and sat down upon the ground, looking 
out upon the sea, which was just before me, and very calm and smooth. As I sat 
here some such thoughts as these occurred to me: What is this earth and sea, of 
which I have seen so much? Whence is it produced? And what am I, and all the 
other creatures wild and tame, human and brutal? Whence are we? Sure we are 
all made by some secret Power, who formed the earth and sea, the air and sky. 
And who is that? Then it followed most naturally, it is God that has made all. 
Well, but then it came on strangely, if God has made all these things, He guides 
and governs them all, and all things that concern them; for the Power that could 
make all things must certainly have power to guide and direct them. If so, 
nothing can happen in the great circuit of His works, either without His 
knowledge or appointment. 

And if nothing happens without His knowledge, He knows that I am here, and 
am in this dreadful condition; and if nothing happens without His appointment, 
He has appointed all this to befall me. Nothing occurred to my thought to 
contradict any of these conclusions, and therefore it rested upon me with the 
greater force, that it must needs be that God had appointed all this to befall me; 
that I was brought into this miserable circumstance by His direction, He having 
the sole power, not of me only, but of everything that happened in the world. 
Immediately it followed: Why has God done this to me? What have I done to be 
thus used? My conscience presently checked me in that inquiry, as if I had 
blasphemed, and methought it spoke to me like a voice: “Wretch! dost thou ask 
what thou hast done? Look back upon a dreadful misspent life, and ask thyself 
what thou hast not done? Ask, why is it that thou wert not long ago destroyed? 
Why wert thou not drowned in Yarmouth Roads; killed in the fight when the 
ship was taken by the Sallee man-of-war; devoured by the wild beasts on the 
coast of Africa; or drowned here, when all the crew perished but thyself? Dost 
thou ask, what have I done?” I was struck dumb with these reflections, as one 
astonished, and had not a word to say—no, not to answer to myself, but rose up 
pensive and sad, walked back to my retreat, and went up over my wall, as if I 
had been going to bed; but my thoughts were sadly disturbed, and I had no 
inclination to sleep; so I sat down in my chair, and lighted my lamp, for it began 
to be dark. Now, as the apprehension of the return of my distemper terrified me 
very much, it occurred to my thought that the Brazilians take no physic but their 
tobacco for almost all distempers, and I had a piece of a roll of tobacco in one of 
the chests, which was quite cured, and some also that was green, and not quite 
cured. 


I went, directed by Heaven no doubt; for in this chest I found a cure both for 
soul and body. I opened the chest, and found what I looked for, the tobacco; and 
as the few books I had saved lay there too, I took out one of the Bibles which I 
mentioned before, and which to this time I had not found leisure or inclination to 
look into. I say, I took it out, and brought both that and the tobacco with me to 
the table. What use to make of the tobacco I knew not, in my distemper, or 
whether it was good for it or no: but I tried several experiments with it, as if I 
was resolved it should hit one way or other. I first took a piece of leaf, and 
chewed it in my mouth, which, indeed, at first almost stupefied my brain, the 
tobacco being green and strong, and that I had not been much used to. Then I 
took some and steeped it an hour or two in some rum, and resolved to take a 
dose of it when I lay down; and lastly, I burnt some upon a pan of coals, and 
held my nose close over the smoke of it as long as I could bear it, as well for the 
heat as almost for suffocation. In the interval of this operation I took up the 
Bible and began to read; but my head was too much disturbed with the tobacco 
to bear reading, at least at that time; only, having opened the book casually, the 
first words that occurred to me were these, “Call on Me in the day of trouble, 
and I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me.” These words were very apt to 
my case, and made some impression upon my thoughts at the time of reading 
them, though not so much as they did afterwards; for, as for being delivered, the 
word had no sound, as I may say, to me; the thing was so remote, so impossible 
in my apprehension of things, that I began to say, as the children of Israel did 
when they were promised flesh to eat, “Can God spread a table in the 
wilderness?” so I began to say, “Can God Himself deliver me from this place?” 
And as it was not for many years that any hopes appeared, this prevailed very 
often upon my thoughts; but, however, the words made a great impression upon 
me, and I mused upon them very often. It grew now late, and the tobacco had, 
as I said, dozed my head so much that I inclined to sleep; so I left my lamp 
buming in the cave, lest I should want anything in the night, and went to bed. 
But before I lay down, I did what I never had done in all my life—I kneeled 
down, and prayed to God to fulfil the promise to me, that if I called upon Him in 
the day of trouble, He would deliver me. After my broken and imperfect prayer 
was over, I drank the rum in which I had steeped the tobacco, which was so 
strong and rank of the tobacco that I could scarcely get it down; immediately 
upon this I went to bed. I found presently it flew up into my head violently; but 
I fell into a sound sleep, and waked no more till, by the sun, it must necessarily 
be near three o’clock in the afternoon the next day—nay, to this hour I am partly 
of opinion that I slept all the next day and night, and till almost three the day 
after; for otherwise I know not how I should lose a day out of my reckoning in 


the days of the week, as it appeared some years after I had done; for if I had lost 
it by crossing and recrossing the line, I should have lost more than one day; but 
certainly I lost a day in my account, and never knew which way. Be that, 
however, one way or the other, when I awaked I found myself exceedingly 
refreshed, and my spirits lively and cheerful; when I got up I was stronger than I 
was the day before, and my stomach better, for I was hungry; and, in short, I had 
no fit the next day, but continued much altered for the better. This was the 29th. 

The 30th was my well day, of course, and I went abroad with my gun, but did 
not care to travel too far. I killed a sea-fowl or two, something like a 
brandgoose, and brought them home, but was not very forward to eat them; so I 
ate some more of the turtle’s eggs, which were very good. This evening I 
renewed the medicine, which I had supposed did me good the day before—the 
tobacco steeped in rum; only I did not take so much as before, nor did I chew 
any of the leaf, or hold my head over the smoke; however, I was not so well the 
next day, which was the first of July, as I hoped I should have been; for I had a 
little spice of the cold fit, but it was not much. 

July 2.—I renewed the medicine all the three ways; and dosed myself with it 
as at first, and doubled the quantity which I drank. 

July 3.—I missed the fit for good and all, though I did not recover my full 
strength for some weeks after. While I was thus gathering strength, my thoughts 
ran exceedingly upon this Scripture, “I will deliver thee”; and the impossibility 
of my deliverance lay much upon my mind, in bar of my ever expecting it; but as 
I was discouraging myself with such thoughts, it occurred to my mind that I 
pored so much upon my deliverance from the main affliction, that I disregarded 
the deliverance I had received, and I was as it were made to ask myself such 
questions as these—viz. Have I not been delivered, and wonderfully too, from 
sickness—from the most distressed condition that could be, and that was so 
frightful to me? and what notice had I taken of it? Had I done my part? God 
had delivered me, but I had not glorified Him—that is to say, I had not owned 
and been thankful for that as a deliverance; and how could I expect greater 
deliverance? This touched my heart very much; and immediately I knelt down 
and gave God thanks aloud for my recovery from my sickness. 





July 4.—In the morning I took the Bible; and beginning at the New 
Testament, I began seriously to read it, and imposed upon myself to read a while 
every morning and every night; not tying myself to the number of chapters, but 
long as my thoughts should engage me. It was not long after I set seriously to 
this work till I found my heart more deeply and sincerely affected with the 
wickedness of my past life. The impression of my dream revived; and the 
words, “All these things have not brought thee to repentance,” ran seriously 
through my thoughts. I was earnestly begging of God to give me repentance, 
when it happened providentially, the very day, that, reading the Scripture, I came 
to these words: “He is exalted a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and to 
give remission.” I threw down the book; and with my heart as well as my hands 
lifted up to heaven, in a kind of ecstasy of joy, I cried out aloud, “Jesus, thou son 
of David! Jesus, thou exalted Prince and Saviour! give me repentance!” This 
was the first time I could say, in the true sense of the words, that I prayed in all 
my life; for now I prayed with a sense of my condition, and a true Scripture view 
of hope, founded on the encouragement of the Word of God; and from this time, 
I may say, I began to hope that God would hear me. 

Now I began to construe the words mentioned above, “Call on Me, and I will 
deliver thee,” in a different sense from what I had ever done before; for then I 


had no notion of anything being called deliverance, but my being delivered from 
the captivity I was in; for though I was indeed at large in the place, yet the island 
was Certainly a prison to me, and that in the worse sense in the world. But now I 
learned to take it in another sense: now I looked back upon my past life with 
such horror, and my sins appeared so dreadful, that my soul sought nothing of 
God but deliverance from the load of guilt that bore down all my comfort. As 
for my solitary life, it was nothing. I did not so much as pray to be delivered 
from it or think of it; it was all of no consideration in comparison to this. And I 
add this part here, to hint to whoever shall read it, that whenever they come to a 
true sense of things, they will find deliverance from sin a much greater blessing 
than deliverance from affliction. 

But, leaving this part, I return to my Journal. 

My condition began now to be, though not less miserable as to my way of 
living, yet much easier to my mind: and my thoughts being directed, by a 
constant reading the Scripture and praying to God, to things of a higher nature, I 
had a great deal of comfort within, which till now I knew nothing of; also, my 
health and strength returned, I bestirred myself to furnish myself with everything 
that I wanted, and make my way of living as regular as I could. 

From the 4th of July to the 14th I was chiefly employed in walking about with 
my gun in my hand, a little and a little at a time, as a man that was gathering up 
his strength after a fit of sickness; for it is hardly to be imagined how low I was, 
and to what weakness I was reduced. The application which I made use of was 
perfectly new, and perhaps which had never cured an ague before; neither can I 
recommend it to any to practise, by this experiment: and though it did carry off 
the fit, yet it rather contributed to weakening me; for I had frequent convulsions 
in my nerves and limbs for some time. I learned from it also this, in particular, 
that being abroad in the rainy season was the most pernicious thing to my health 
that could be, especially in those rains which came attended with storms and 
hurricanes of wind; for as the rain which came in the dry season was almost 
always accompanied with such storms, so I found that rain was much more 
dangerous than the rain which fell in September and October. 


CHAPTER VII—AGRICULTURAL EXPERIENCE 


I had now been in this unhappy island above ten months. All possibility of 
deliverance from this condition seemed to be entirely taken from me; and I 
firmly believe that no human shape had ever set foot upon that place. Having 
now secured my habitation, as I thought, fully to my mind, I had a great desire to 
make a more perfect discovery of the island, and to see what other productions I 
might find, which I yet knew nothing of. 

It was on the 15th of July that I began to take a more particular survey of the 
island itself. I went up the creek first, where, as I hinted, I brought my rafts on 
shore. I found after I came about two miles up, that the tide did not flow any 
higher, and that it was no more than a little brook of running water, very fresh 
and good; but this being the dry season, there was hardly any water in some parts 
of it—at least not enough to run in any stream, so as it could be perceived. On 
the banks of this brook I found many pleasant savannahs or meadows, plain, 
smooth, and covered with grass; and on the rising parts of them, next to the 
higher grounds, where the water, as might be supposed, never overflowed, I 
found a great deal of tobacco, green, and growing to a great and very strong 
stalk. There were divers other plants, which I had no notion of or understanding 
about, that might, perhaps, have virtues of their own, which I could not find out. 
I searched for the cassava root, which the Indians, in all that climate, make their 
bread of, but I could find none. I saw large plants of aloes, but did not 
understand them. I saw several sugar-canes, but wild, and, for want of 
cultivation, imperfect. I contented myself with these discoveries for this time, 
and came back, musing with myself what course I might take to know the virtue 
and goodness of any of the fruits or plants which I should discover, but could 
bring it to no conclusion; for, in short, I had made so little observation while I 
was in the Brazils, that I knew little of the plants in the field; at least, very little 
that might serve to any purpose now in my distress. 

The next day, the sixteenth, I went up the same way again; and after going 
something further than I had gone the day before, I found the brook and the 
savannahs cease, and the country become more woody than before. In this part I 
found different fruits, and particularly I found melons upon the ground, in great 
abundance, and grapes upon the trees. The vines had spread, indeed, over the 
trees, and the clusters of grapes were just now in their prime, very ripe and rich. 
This was a surprising discovery, and I was exceeding glad of them; but I was 


warned by my experience to eat sparingly of them; remembering that when I was 
ashore in Barbary, the eating of grapes killed several of our Englishmen, who 
were slaves there, by throwing them into fluxes and fevers. But I found an 
excellent use for these grapes; and that was, to cure or dry them in the sun, and 
keep them as dried grapes or raisins are kept, which I thought would be, as 
indeed they were, wholesome and agreeable to eat when no grapes could be had. 

I spent all that evening there, and went not back to my habitation; which, by 
the way, was the first night, as I might say, I had lain from home. In the night, I 
took my first contrivance, and got up in a tree, where I slept well; and the next 
morning proceeded upon my discovery; travelling nearly four miles, as I might 
judge by the length of the valley, keeping still due north, with a ridge of hills on 
the south and north side of me. At the end of this march I came to an opening 
where the country seemed to descend to the west; and a little spring of fresh 
water, which issued out of the side of the hill by me, ran the other way, that is, 
due east; and the country appeared so fresh, so green, so flourishing, everything 
being in a constant verdure or flourish of spring that it looked like a planted 
garden. I descended a little on the side of that delicious vale, surveying it with a 
secret kind of pleasure, though mixed with my other afflicting thoughts, to think 
that this was all my own; that I was king and lord of all this country 
indefensibly, and had a right of possession; and if I could convey it, I might have 
it in inheritance as completely as any lord of a manor in England. I saw here 
abundance of cocoa trees, orange, and lemon, and citron trees; but all wild, and 
very few bearing any fruit, at least not then. However, the green limes that I 
gathered were not only pleasant to eat, but very wholesome; and I mixed their 
juice afterwards with water, which made it very wholesome, and very cool and 
refreshing. I found now I had business enough to gather and carry home; and I 
resolved to lay up a store as well of grapes as limes and lemons, to furnish 
myself for the wet season, which I knew was approaching. In order to do this, I 
gathered a great heap of grapes in one place, a lesser heap in another place, and a 
great parcel of limes and lemons in another place; and taking a few of each with 
me, I travelled homewards; resolving to come again, and bring a bag or sack, or 
what I could make, to carry the rest home. Accordingly, having spent three days 
in this journey, I came home (so I must now call my tent and my cave); but 
before I got thither the grapes were spoiled; the richness of the fruit and the 
weight of the juice having broken them and bruised them, they were good for 
little or nothing; as to the limes, they were good, but I could bring but a few. 

The next day, being the nineteenth, I went back, having made me two small 
bags to bring home my harvest; but I was surprised, when coming to my heap of 
grapes, which were so rich and fine when I gathered them, to find them all 


spread about, trod to pieces, and dragged about, some here, some there, and 
abundance eaten and devoured. By this I concluded there were some wild 
creatures thereabouts, which had done this; but what they were I knew not. 
However, as I found there was no laying them up on heaps, and no carrying 
them away in a sack, but that one way they would be destroyed, and the other 
way they would be crushed with their own weight, I took another course; for I 
gathered a large quantity of the grapes, and hung upon the out-branches of the 
trees, that they might cure and dry in the sun; and as for the limes and lemons, I 
carried as many back as I could well stand under. 

When I came home from this journey, I contemplated with great pleasure the 
fruitfulness of that valley, and the pleasantness of the situation; the security from 
storms on that side of the water, and the wood: and concluded that I had pitched 
upon a place to fix my abode which was by far the worst part of the country. 
Upon the whole, I began to consider of removing my habitation, and looking out 
for a place equally safe as where now I was situate, if possible, in that pleasant, 
fruitful part of the island. 

This thought ran long in my head, and I was exceeding fond of it for some 
time, the pleasantness of the place tempting me; but when I came to a nearer 
view of it, I considered that I was now by the seaside, where it was at least 
possible that something might happen to my advantage, and, by the same ill fate 
that brought me hither might bring some other unhappy wretches to the same 
place; and though it was scarce probable that any such thing should ever happen, 
yet to enclose myself among the hills and woods in the centre of the island was 
to anticipate my bondage, and to render such an affair not only improbable, but 
impossible; and that therefore I ought not by any means to remove. However, I 
was so enamoured of this place, that I spent much of my time there for the whole 
of the remaining part of the month of July; and though upon second thoughts, I 
resolved not to remove, yet I built me a little kind of a bower, and surrounded it 
at a distance with a strong fence, being a double hedge, as high as I could reach, 
well staked and filled between with brushwood; and here I lay very secure, 
sometimes two or three nights together; always going over it with a ladder; so 
that I fancied now I had my country house and my sea-coast house; and this 
work took me up to the beginning of August. 

I had but newly finished my fence, and began to enjoy my labour, when the 
rains came on, and made me stick close to my first habitation; for though I had 
made me a tent like the other, with a piece of a sail, and spread it very well, yet I 
had not the shelter of a hill to keep me from storms, nor a cave behind me to 
retreat into when the rains were extraordinary. 

About the beginning of August, as I said, I had finished my bower, and began 


to enjoy myself. The 3rd of August, I found the grapes I had hung up perfectly 
dried, and, indeed, were excellent good raisins of the sun; so I began to take 
them down from the trees, and it was very happy that I did so, for the rains 
which followed would have spoiled them, and I had lost the best part of my 
winter food; for I had above two hundred large bunches of them. No sooner had 
I taken them all down, and carried the most of them home to my cave, than it 
began to rain; and from hence, which was the 14th of August, it rained, more or 
less, every day till the middle of October; and sometimes so violently, that I 
could not stir out of my cave for several days. 

In this season I was much surprised with the increase of my family; I had been 
concerned for the loss of one of my cats, who ran away from me, or, as I 
thought, had been dead, and I heard no more tidings of her till, to my 
astonishment, she came home about the end of August with three kittens. This 
was the more strange to me because, though I had killed a wild cat, as I called it, 
with my gun, yet I thought it was quite a different kind from our European cats; 
but the young cats were the same kind of house-breed as the old one; and both 
my cats being females, I thought it very strange. But from these three cats I 
afterwards came to be so pestered with cats that I was forced to kill them like 
vermin or wild beasts, and to drive them from my house as much as possible. 

From the 14th of August to the 26th, incessant rain, so that I could not stir, 
and was now very careful not to be much wet. In this confinement, I began to be 
straitened for food: but venturing out twice, I one day killed a goat; and the last 
day, which was the 26th, found a very large tortoise, which was a treat to me, 
and my food was regulated thus: I ate a bunch of raisins for my breakfast; a 
piece of the goat’s flesh, or of the turtle, for my dinner, broiled—for, to my great 
misfortune, I had no vessel to boil or stew anything; and two or three of the 
turtle’s eggs for my supper. 

During this confinement in my cover by the rain, I worked daily two or three 
hours at enlarging my cave, and by degrees worked it on towards one side, till I 
came to the outside of the hill, and made a door or way out, which came beyond 
my fence or wall; and so I came in and out this way. But I was not perfectly 
easy at lying so open; for, as I had managed myself before, I was in a perfect 
enclosure; whereas now I thought I lay exposed, and open for anything to come 
in upon me; and yet I could not perceive that there was any living thing to fear, 
the biggest creature that I had yet seen upon the island being a goat. 

Sept. 30.—I was now come to the unhappy anniversary of my landing. I cast 
up the notches on my post, and found I had been on shore three hundred and 
sixty-five days. I kept this day as a solemn fast, setting it apart for religious 
exercise, prostrating myself on the ground with the most serious humiliation, 


confessing my sins to God, acknowledging His righteous judgments upon me, 
and praying to Him to have mercy on me through Jesus Christ; and not having 
tasted the least refreshment for twelve hours, even till the going down of the sun, 
I then ate a biscuit-cake and a bunch of grapes, and went to bed, finishing the 
day as I began it. I had all this time observed no Sabbath day; for as at first I had 
no sense of religion upon my mind, I had, after some time, omitted to distinguish 
the weeks, by making a longer notch than ordinary for the Sabbath day, and so 
did not really know what any of the days were; but now, having cast up the days 
as above, I found I had been there a year; so I divided it into weeks, and set apart 
every seventh day for a Sabbath; though I found at the end of my account I had 
lost a day or two in my reckoning. A little after this, my ink began to fail me, 
and so I contented myself to use it more sparingly, and to write down only the 
most remarkable events of my life, without continuing a daily memorandum of 
other things. 

The rainy season and the dry season began now to appear regular to me, and I 
learned to divide them so as to provide for them accordingly; but I bought all my 
experience before I had it, and this I am going to relate was one of the most 
discouraging experiments that I made. 

I have mentioned that I had saved the few ears of barley and rice, which I had 
so surprisingly found spring up, as I thought, of themselves, and I believe there 
were about thirty stalks of rice, and about twenty of barley; and now I thought it 
a proper time to sow it, after the rains, the sun being in its southern position, 
going from me. Accordingly, I dug up a piece of ground as well as I could with 
my wooden spade, and dividing it into two parts, I sowed my grain; but as I was 
sowing, it casually occurred to my thoughts that I would not sow it all at first, 
because I did not know when was the proper time for it, so I sowed about two- 
thirds of the seed, leaving about a handful of each. It was a great comfort to me 
afterwards that I did so, for not one grain of what I sowed this time came to 
anything: for the dry months following, the earth having had no rain after the 
seed was sown, it had no moisture to assist its growth, and never came up at all 
till the wet season had come again, and then it grew as if it had been but newly 
sown. Finding my first seed did not grow, which I easily imagined was by the 
drought, I sought for a moister piece of ground to make another trial in, and I 
dug up a piece of ground near my new bower, and sowed the rest of my seed in 
February, a little before the vernal equinox; and this having the rainy months of 
March and April to water it, sprung up very pleasantly, and yielded a very good 
crop; but having part of the seed left only, and not daring to sow all that I had, I 
had but a small quantity at last, my whole crop not amounting to above half a 
peck of each kind. But by this experiment I was made master of my business, 


and knew exactly when the proper season was to sow, and that I might expect 
two seed-times and two harvests every year. 

While this corn was growing I made a little discovery, which was of use to me 
afterwards. As soon as the rains were over, and the weather began to settle, 
which was about the month of November, I made a visit up the country to my 
bower, where, though I had not been some months, yet I found all things just as I 
left them. The circle or double hedge that I had made was not only firm and 
entire, but the stakes which I had cut out of some trees that grew thereabouts 
were all shot out and grown with long branches, as much as a willow-tree 
usually shoots the first year after lopping its head. I could not tell what tree to 
call it that these stakes were cut from. I was surprised, and yet very well 
pleased, to see the young trees grow; and I pruned them, and led them up to 
grow as much alike as I could; and it is scarce credible how beautiful a figure 
they grew into in three years; so that though the hedge made a circle of about 
twenty-five yards in diameter, yet the trees, for such I might now call them, soon 
covered it, and it was a complete shade, sufficient to lodge under all the dry 
season. This made me resolve to cut some more stakes, and make me a hedge 
like this, in a semi-circle round my wall (I mean that of my first dwelling), 
which I did; and placing the trees or stakes in a double row, at about eight yards 
distance from my first fence, they grew presently, and were at first a fine cover 
to my habitation, and afterwards served for a defence also, as I shall observe in 
its order. 

I found now that the seasons of the year might generally be divided, not into 
summer and winter, as in Europe, but into the rainy seasons and the dry seasons, 
which were generally thus:—The half of February, the whole of March, and the 
half of April—rainy, the sun being then on or near the equinox. 

The half of April, the whole of May, June, and July, and the half of August— 
dry, the sun being then to the north of the line. 

The half of August, the whole of September, and the half of October—rainy, 
the sun being then come back. 

The half of October, the whole of November, December, and January, and the 
half of February—dry, the sun being then to the south of the line. 

The rainy seasons sometimes held longer or shorter as the winds happened to 
blow, but this was the general observation I made. After I had found by 
experience the ill consequences of being abroad in the rain, I took care to furnish 
myself with provisions beforehand, that I might not be obliged to go out, and I 
sat within doors as much as possible during the wet months. This time I found 
much employment, and very suitable also to the time, for I found great occasion 
for many things which I had no way to furnish myself with but by hard labour 


and constant application; particularly I tried many ways to make myself a basket, 
but all the twigs I could get for the purpose proved so brittle that they would do 
nothing. It proved of excellent advantage to me now, that when I was a boy, I 
used to take great delight in standing at a basket-maker’s, in the town where my 
father lived, to see them make their wicker-ware; and being, as boys usually are, 
very officious to help, and a great observer of the manner in which they worked 
those things, and sometimes lending a hand, I had by these means full 
knowledge of the methods of it, and I wanted nothing but the materials, when it 
came into my mind that the twigs of that tree from whence I cut my stakes that 
grew might possibly be as tough as the sallows, willows, and osiers in England, 
and I resolved to try. Accordingly, the next day I went to my country house, as I 
called it, and cutting some of the smaller twigs, I found them to my purpose as 
much as I could desire; whereupon I came the next time prepared with a hatchet 
to cut down a quantity, which I soon found, for there was great plenty of them. 
These I set up to dry within my circle or hedge, and when they were fit for use I 
carried them to my cave; and here, during the next season, I employed myself in 
making, as well as I could, a great many baskets, both to carry earth or to carry 
or lay up anything, as I had occasion; and though I did not finish them very 
handsomely, yet I made them sufficiently serviceable for my purpose; thus, 
afterwards, I took care never to be without them; and as my wicker-ware 
decayed, I made more, especially strong, deep baskets to place my corn in, 
instead of sacks, when I should come to have any quantity of it. 

Having mastered this difficulty, and employed a world of time about it, I 
bestirred myself to see, if possible, how to supply two wants. I had no vessels to 
hold anything that was liquid, except two runlets, which were almost full of rum, 
and some glass bottles—some of the common size, and others which were case 
bottles, square, for the holding of water, spirits, &c. I had not so much as a pot 
to boil anything, except a great kettle, which I saved out of the ship, and which 
was too big for such as I desired it—viz. to make broth, and stew a bit of meat 
by itself. The second thing I fain would have had was a tobacco-pipe, but it was 
impossible to me to make one; however, I found a contrivance for that, too, at 
last. I employed myself in planting my second rows of stakes or piles, and in 
this wicker-working all the summer or dry season, when another business took 
me up more time than it could be imagined I could spare. 


CHAPTER VIII—SURVEYS HIS POSITION 


I mentioned before that I had a great mind to see the whole island, and that I had 
travelled up the brook, and so on to where I built my bower, and where I had an 
opening quite to the sea, on the other side of the island. I now resolved to travel 
quite across to the sea-shore on that side; so, taking my gun, a hatchet, and my 
dog, and a larger quantity of powder and shot than usual, with two biscuit-cakes 
and a great bunch of raisins in my pouch for my store, I began my journey. 
When I had passed the vale where my bower stood, as above, I came within 
view of the sea to the west, and it being a very clear day, I fairly descried land— 
whether an island or a continent I could not tell; but it lay very high, extending 
from the W. to the W.S.W. at a very great distance; by my guess it could not be 
less than fifteen or twenty leagues off. 

I could not tell what part of the world this might be, otherwise than that I 
knew it must be part of America, and, as I concluded by all my observations, 
must be near the Spanish dominions, and perhaps was all inhabited by savages, 
where, if I had landed, I had been in a worse condition than I was now; and 
therefore I acquiesced in the dispositions of Providence, which I began now to 
own and to believe ordered everything for the best; I say I quieted my mind with 
this, and left off afflicting myself with fruitless wishes of being there. 

Besides, after some thought upon this affair, I considered that if this land was 
the Spanish coast, I should certainly, one time or other, see some vessel pass or 
repass one way or other; but if not, then it was the savage coast between the 
Spanish country and Brazils, where are found the worst of savages; for they are 
cannibals or men-eaters, and fail not to murder and devour all the human bodies 
that fall into their hands. 

With these considerations, I walked very leisurely forward. I found that side 
of the island where I now was much pleasanter than mine—the open or savannah 
fields sweet, adorned with flowers and grass, and full of very fine woods. I saw 
abundance of parrots, and fain I would have caught one, if possible, to have kept 
it to be tame, and taught it to speak to me. I did, after some painstaking, catch a 
young parrot, for I knocked it down with a stick, and having recovered it, I 
brought it home; but it was some years before I could make him speak; however, 
at last I taught him to call me by name very familiarly. But the accident that 
followed, though it be a trifle, will be very diverting in its place. 

I was exceedingly diverted with this journey. I found in the low grounds hares 


(as I thought them to be) and foxes; but they differed greatly from all the other 
kinds I had met with, nor could I satisfy myself to eat them, though I killed 
several. But I had no need to be venturous, for I had no want of food, and of that 
which was very good too, especially these three sorts, viz. goats, pigeons, and 
turtle, or tortoise, which added to my grapes, Leadenhall market could not have 
furnished a table better than I, in proportion to the company; and though my case 
was deplorable enough, yet I had great cause for thankfulness that I was not 
driven to any extremities for food, but had rather plenty, even to dainties. 

I never travelled in this journey above two miles outright in a day, or 
thereabouts; but I took so many turns and re-turns to see what discoveries I could 
make, that I came weary enough to the place where I resolved to sit down all 
night; and then I either reposed myself in a tree, or surrounded myself with a row 
of stakes set upright in the ground, either from one tree to another, or so as no 
wild creature could come at me without waking me. 

As soon as I came to the sea-shore, I was surprised to see that I had taken up 
my lot on the worst side of the island, for here, indeed, the shore was covered 
with innumerable turtles, whereas on the other side I had found but three in a 
year and a half. Here was also an infinite number of fowls of many kinds, some 
which I had seen, and some which I had not seen before, and many of them very 
good meat, but such as I knew not the names of, except those called penguins. 

I could have shot as many as I pleased, but was very sparing of my powder 
and shot, and therefore had more mind to kill a she-goat if I could, which I could 
better feed on; and though there were many goats here, more than on my side the 
island, yet it was with much more difficulty that I could come near them, the 
country being flat and even, and they saw me much sooner than when I was on 
the hills. 

I confess this side of the country was much pleasanter than mine; but yet I had 
not the least inclination to remove, for as I was fixed in my habitation it became 
natural to me, and I seemed all the while I was here to be as it were upon a 
journey, and from home. However, I travelled along the shore of the sea 
towards the east, I suppose about twelve miles, and then setting up a great pole 
upon the shore for a mark, I concluded I would go home again, and that the next 
journey I took should be on the other side of the island east from my dwelling, 
and so round till I came to my post again. 

I took another way to come back than that I went, thinking I could easily keep 
all the island so much in my view that I could not miss finding my first dwelling 
by viewing the country; but I found myself mistaken, for being come about two 
or three miles, I found myself descended into a very large valley, but so 
surrounded with hills, and those hills covered with wood, that I could not see 


which was my way by any direction but that of the sun, nor even then, unless I 
knew very well the position of the sun at that time of the day. It happened, to 
my further misfortune, that the weather proved hazy for three or four days while 
I was in the valley, and not being able to see the sun, I wandered about very 
uncomfortably, and at last was obliged to find the seaside, look for my post, and 
come back the same way I went: and then, by easy journeys, I turned homeward, 
the weather being exceeding hot, and my gun, ammunition, hatchet, and other 
things very heavy. 

In this journey my dog surprised a young kid, and seized upon it; and I, 
running in to take hold of it, caught it, and saved it alive from the dog. I had a 
great mind to bring it home if I could, for I had often been musing whether it 
might not be possible to get a kid or two, and so raise a breed of tame goats, 
which might supply me when my powder and shot should be all spent. I made a 
collar for this little creature, and with a string, which I made of some rope-yam, 
which I always carried about me, I led him along, though with some difficulty, 
till I came to my bower, and there I enclosed him and left him, for I was very 
impatient to be at home, from whence I had been absent above a month. 

I cannot express what a satisfaction it was to me to come into my old hutch, 
and lie down in my hammock-bed. This little wandering journey, without settled 
place of abode, had been so unpleasant to me, that my own house, as I called it 
to myself, was a perfect settlement to me compared to that; and it rendered 
everything about me so comfortable, that I resolved I would never go a great 
way from it again while it should be my lot to stay on the island. 

I reposed myself here a week, to rest and regale myself after my long journey; 
during which most of the time was taken up in the weighty affair of making a 
cage for my Poll, who began now to be a mere domestic, and to be well 
acquainted with me. Then I began to think of the poor kid which I had penned in 
within my little circle, and resolved to go and fetch it home, or give it some 
food; accordingly I went, and found it where I left it, for indeed it could not get 
out, but was almost starved for want of food. I went and cut boughs of trees, and 
branches of such shrubs as I could find, and threw it over, and having fed it, I 
tied it as I did before, to lead it away; but it was so tame with being hungry, that 
I had no need to have tied it, for it followed me like a dog: and as I continually 
fed it, the creature became so loving, so gentle, and so fond, that it became from 
that time one of my domestics also, and would never leave me afterwards. 

The rainy season of the autumnal equinox was now come, and I kept the 30th 
of September in the same solemn manner as before, being the anniversary of my 
landing on the island, having now been there two years, and no more prospect of 
being delivered than the first day I came there, I spent the whole day in humble 


and thankful acknowledgments of the many wonderful mercies which my 
solitary condition was attended with, and without which it might have been 
infinitely more miserable. I gave humble and hearty thanks that God had been 
pleased to discover to me that it was possible I might be more happy in this 
solitary condition than I should have been in the liberty of society, and in all the 
pleasures of the world; that He could fully make up to me the deficiencies of my 
solitary state, and the want of human society, by His presence and the 
communications of His grace to my soul; supporting, comforting, and 
encouraging me to depend upon His providence here, and hope for His eternal 
presence hereafter. 

It was now that I began sensibly to feel how much more happy this life I now 
led was, with all its miserable circumstances, than the wicked, cursed, 
abominable life I led all the past part of my days; and now I changed both my 
sorrows and my joys; my very desires altered, my affections changed their gusts, 
and my delights were perfectly new from what they were at my first coming, or, 
indeed, for the two years past. 

Before, as I walked about, either on my hunting or for viewing the country, 
the anguish of my soul at my condition would break out upon me on a sudden, 
and my very heart would die within me, to think of the woods, the mountains, 
the deserts I was in, and how I was a prisoner, locked up with the eternal bars 
and bolts of the ocean, in an uninhabited wilderness, without redemption. In the 
midst of the greatest composure of my mind, this would break out upon me like 
a storm, and make me wring my hands and weep like a child. Sometimes it 
would take me in the middle of my work, and I would immediately sit down and 
sigh, and look upon the ground for an hour or two together; and this was still 
worse to me, for if I could burst out into tears, or vent myself by words, it would 
go off, and the grief, having exhausted itself, would abate. 

But now I began to exercise myself with new thoughts: I daily read the word 
of God, and applied all the comforts of it to my present state. One morning, 
being very sad, I opened the Bible upon these words, “I will never, never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee.” Immediately it occurred that these words were to me; 
why else should they be directed in such a manner, just at the moment when I 
was mourning over my condition, as one forsaken of God and man? “Well, 
then,” said I, “if God does not forsake me, of what ill consequence can it be, or 
what matters it, though the world should all forsake me, seeing on the other 
hand, if I had all the world, and should lose the favour and blessing of God, there 
would be no comparison in the loss?” 

From this moment I began to conclude in my mind that it was possible for me 
to be more happy in this forsaken, solitary condition than it was probable I 


should ever have been in any other particular state in the world; and with this 
thought I was going to give thanks to God for bringing me to this place. I know 
not what it was, but something shocked my mind at that thought, and I durst not 
speak the words. “How canst thou become such a hypocrite,” said I, even 
audibly, “to pretend to be thankful for a condition which, however thou mayest 
endeavour to be contented with, thou wouldst rather pray heartily to be delivered 
from?” So I stopped there; but though I could not say I thanked God for being 
there, yet I sincerely gave thanks to God for opening my eyes, by whatever 
afflicting providences, to see the former condition of my life, and to mourn for 
my wickedness, and repent. I never opened the Bible, or shut it, but my very 
soul within me blessed God for directing my friend in England, without any 
order of mine, to pack it up among my goods, and for assisting me afterwards to 
save it out of the wreck of the ship. 

Thus, and in this disposition of mind, I began my third year; and though I have 
not given the reader the trouble of so particular an account of my works this year 
as the first, yet in general it may be observed that I was very seldom idle, but 
having regularly divided my time according to the several daily employments 
that were before me, such as: first, my duty to God, and the reading the 
Scriptures, which I constantly set apart some time for thrice every day; secondly, 
the going abroad with my gun for food, which generally took me up three hours 
in every morning, when it did not rain; thirdly, the ordering, cutting, preserving, 
and cooking what I had killed or caught for my supply; these took up great part 
of the day. Also, it is to be considered, that in the middle of the day, when the 
sun was in the zenith, the violence of the heat was too great to stir out; so that 
about four hours in the evening was all the time I could be supposed to work in, 
with this exception, that sometimes I changed my hours of hunting and working, 
and went to work in the morning, and abroad with my gun in the afternoon. 

To this short time allowed for labour I desire may be added the exceeding 
laboriousness of my work; the many hours which, for want of tools, want of 
help, and want of skill, everything I did took up out of my time. For example, I 
was full two and forty days in making a board for a long shelf, which I wanted in 
my cave; whereas, two sawyers, with their tools and a saw-pit, would have cut 
six of them out of the same tree in half a day. 

My case was this: it was to be a large tree which was to be cut down, because 
my board was to be a broad one. This tree I was three days in cutting down, and 
two more cutting off the boughs, and reducing it to a log or piece of timber. 
With inexpressible hacking and hewing I reduced both the sides of it into chips 
till it began to be light enough to move; then I turned it, and made one side of it 
smooth and flat as a board from end to end; then, turning that side downward, 


cut the other side til I brought the plank to be about three inches thick, and 
smooth on both sides. Any one may judge the labour of my hands in such a 
piece of work; but labour and patience carried me through that, and many other 
things. I only observe this in particular, to show the reason why so much of my 
time went away with so little work—viz. that what might be a little to be done 
with help and tools, was a vast labour and required a prodigious time to do 
alone, and by hand. But notwithstanding this, with patience and labour I got 
through everything that my circumstances made necessary to me to do, as will 
appear by what follows. 

I was now, in the months of November and December, expecting my crop of 
barley and rice. The ground I had manured and dug up for them was not great; 
for, as I observed, my seed of each was not above the quantity of half a peck, for 
I had lost one whole crop by sowing in the dry season. But now my crop 
promised very well, when on a sudden I found I was in danger of losing it all 
again by enemies of several sorts, which it was scarcely possible to keep from it; 
as, first, the goats, and wild creatures which I called hares, who, tasting the 
sweetness of the blade, lay in it night and day, as soon as it came up, and eat it so 
close, that it could get no time to shoot up into stalk. 

This I saw no remedy for but by making an enclosure about it with a hedge; 
which I did with a great deal of toil, and the more, because it required speed. 
However, as my arable land was but small, suited to my crop, I got it totally well 
fenced in about three weeks’ time; and shooting some of the creatures in the 
daytime, I set my dog to guard it in the night, tying him up to a stake at the gate, 
where he would stand and bark all night long; so in a little time the enemies 
forsook the place, and the corn grew very strong and well, and began to ripen 
apace. 

But as the beasts ruined me before, while my com was in the blade, so the 
birds were as likely to ruin me now, when it was in the ear; for, going along by 
the place to see how it throve, I saw my little crop surrounded with fowls, of I 
know not how many sorts, who stood, as it were, watching till I should be gone. 
I immediately let fly among them, for I always had my gun with me. I had no 
sooner shot, but there rose up a little cloud of fowls, which I had not seen at all, 
from among the corn itself. 

This touched me sensibly, for I foresaw that in a few days they would devour 
all my hopes; that I should be starved, and never be able to raise a crop at all; 
and what to do I could not tell; however, I resolved not to lose my corn, if 
possible, though I should watch it night and day. In the first place, I went among 
it to see what damage was already done, and found they had spoiled a good deal 
of it; but that as it was yet too green for them, the loss was not so great but that 


the remainder was likely to be a good crop if it could be saved. 

I stayed by it to load my gun, and then coming away, I could easily see the 
thieves sitting upon all the trees about me, as if they only waited till I was gone 
away, and the event proved it to be so; for as I walked off, as if I was gone, I was 
no sooner out of their sight than they dropped down one by one into the corn 
again. I was so provoked, that I could not have patience to stay till more came 
on, knowing that every grain that they ate now was, as it might be said, a peck- 
loaf to me in the consequence; but coming up to the hedge, I fired again, and 
killed three of them. This was what I wished for; so I took them up, and served 
them as we serve notorious thieves in England—hanged them in chains, for a 
terror to others. It is impossible to imagine that this should have such an effect 
as it had, for the fowls would not only not come at the corn, but, in short, they 
forsook all that part of the island, and I could never see a bird near the place as 
long as my scarecrows hung there. This I was very glad of, you may be sure, 
and about the latter end of December, which was our second harvest of the year, 
I reaped my corn. 





I was sadly put to it for a scythe or sickle to cut it down, and all I could do was 
to make one, as well as I could, out of one of the broadswords, or cutlasses, 
which I saved among the arms out of the ship. However, as my first crop was 


but small, I had no great difficulty to cut it down; in short, I reaped it in my way, 
for I cut nothing off but the ears, and carried it away in a great basket which I 
had made, and so rubbed it out with my hands; and at the end of all my 
harvesting, I found that out of my half-peck of seed I had near two bushels of 
rice, and about two bushels and a half of barley; that is to say, by my guess, for I 
had no measure at that time. 

However, this was a great encouragement to me, and I foresaw that, in time, it 
would please God to supply me with bread. And yet here I was perplexed again, 
for I neither knew how to grind or make meal of my corn, or indeed how to clean 
it and part it; nor, if made into meal, how to make bread of it; and if how to 
make it, yet I knew not how to bake it. These things being added to my desire of 
having a good quantity for store, and to secure a constant supply, I resolved not 
to taste any of this crop but to preserve it all for seed against the next season; and 
in the meantime to employ all my study and hours of working to accomplish this 
great work of providing myself with corn and bread. 

It might be truly said, that now I worked for my bread. I believe few people 
have thought much upon the strange multitude of little things necessary in the 
providing, producing, curing, dressing, making, and finishing this one article of 
bread. 

I, that was reduced to a mere state of nature, found this to my daily 
discouragement; and was made more sensible of it every hour, even after I had 
got the first handful of seed-corn, which, as I have said, came up unexpectedly, 
and indeed to a surprise. 

First, I had no plough to turn up the earth—no spade or shovel to dig it. Well, 
this I conquered by making me a wooden spade, as I observed before; but this 
did my work but in a wooden manner; and though it cost me a great many days 
to make it, yet, for want of iron, it not only wore out soon, but made my work 
the harder, and made it be performed much worse. However, this I bore with, 
and was content to work it out with patience, and bear with the badness of the 
performance. When the com was sown, I had no harrow, but was forced to go 
over it myself, and drag a great heavy bough of a tree over it, to scratch it, as it 
may be called, rather than rake or harrow it. When it was growing, and grown, I 
have observed already how many things I wanted to fence it, secure it, mow or 
reap it, cure and carry it home, thrash, part it from the chaff, and save it. Then I 
wanted a mill to grind it sieves to dress it, yeast and salt to make it into bread, 
and an oven to bake it; but all these things I did without, as shall be observed; 
and yet the corn was an inestimable comfort and advantage to me too. All this, 
as I said, made everything laborious and tedious to me; but that there was no 
help for. Neither was my time so much loss to me, because, as I had divided it, a 


certain part of it was every day appointed to these works; and as I had resolved 
to use none of the corn for bread till I had a greater quantity by me, I had the 
next six months to apply myself wholly, by labour and invention, to furnish 
myself with utensils proper for the performing all the operations necessary for 
making the corn, when I had it, fit for my use. 


CHAPTER IX—A BOAT 


But first I was to prepare more land, for I had now seed enough to sow above an 
acre of ground. Before I did this, I had a week’s work at least to make me a 
spade, which, when it was done, was but a sorry one indeed, and very heavy, and 
required double labour to work with it. However, I got through that, and sowed 
my seed in two large flat pieces of ground, as near my house as I could find them 
to my mind, and fenced them in with a good hedge, the stakes of which were all 
cut off that wood which I had set before, and knew it would grow; so that, in a 
year’s time, I knew I should have a quick or living hedge, that would want but 
little repair. This work did not take me up less than three months, because a 
great part of that time was the wet season, when I could not go abroad. Within- 
doors, that is when it rained and I could not go out, I found employment in the 
following occupations—always observing, that all the while I was at work I 
diverted myself with talking to my parrot, and teaching him to speak; and I 
quickly taught him to know his own name, and at last to speak it out pretty loud, 
“Poll,” which was the first word I ever heard spoken in the island by any mouth 
but my own. This, therefore, was not my work, but an assistance to my work; 
for now, as I said, I had a great employment upon my hands, as follows: I had 
long studied to make, by some means or other, some earthen vessels, which, 
indeed, I wanted sorely, but knew not where to come at them. However, 
considering the heat of the climate, I did not doubt but if I could find out any 
clay, I might make some pots that might, being dried in the sun, be hard enough 
and strong enough to bear handling, and to hold anything that was dry, and 
required to be kept so; and as this was necessary in the preparing corn, meal, 
&c., which was the thing I was doing, I resolved to make some as large as I 
could, and fit only to stand like jars, to hold what should be put into them. 

It would make the reader pity me, or rather laugh at me, to tell how many 
awkward ways I took to raise this paste; what odd, misshapen, ugly things I 
made; how many of them fell in and how many fell out, the clay not being stiff 
enough to bear its own weight; how many cracked by the over-violent heat of the 
sun, being set out too hastily; and how many fell in pieces with only removing, 
as well before as after they were dried; and, in a word, how, after having 
laboured hard to find the clay—to dig it, to temper it, to bring it home, and work 
it—I could not make above two large earthen ugly things (I cannot call them 
jars) in about two months’ labour. 


However, as the sun baked these two very dry and hard, I lifted them very 
gently up, and set them down again in two great wicker baskets, which I had 
made on purpose for them, that they might not break; and as between the pot and 
the basket there was a little room to spare, I stuffed it full of the rice and barley 
straw; and these two pots being to stand always dry I thought would hold my dry 
corn, and perhaps the meal, when the corn was bruised. 

Though I miscarried so much in my design for large pots, yet I made several 
smaller things with better success; such as little round pots, flat dishes, pitchers, 
and pipkins, and any things my hand turned to; and the heat of the sun baked 
them quite hard. 

But all this would not answer my end, which was to get an earthen pot to hold 
what was liquid, and bear the fire, which none of these could do. It happened 
after some time, making a pretty large fire for cooking my meat, when I went to 
put it out after I had done with it, I found a broken piece of one of my 
earthenware vessels in the fire, burnt as hard as a stone, and red as a tile. I was 
agreeably surprised to see it, and said to myself, that certainly they might be 
made to burn whole, if they would burn broken. 

This set me to study how to order my fire, so as to make it burn some pots. I 
had no notion of a kiln, such as the potters burn in, or of glazing them with lead, 
though I had some lead to do it with; but I placed three large pipkins and two or 
three pots in a pile, one upon another, and placed my firewood all round it, with 
a great heap of embers under them. I plied the fire with fresh fuel round the 
outside and upon the top, till I saw the pots in the inside red-hot quite through, 
and observed that they did not crack at all. When I saw them clear red, I let 
them stand in that heat about five or six hours, till I found one of them, though it 
did not crack, did melt or run; for the sand which was mixed with the clay 
melted by the violence of the heat, and would have run into glass if I had gone 
on; so I slacked my fire gradually till the pots began to abate of the red colour; 
and watching them all night, that I might not let the fire abate too fast, in the 
morning I had three very good (I will not say handsome) pipkins, and two other 
earthen pots, as hard burnt as could be desired, and one of them perfectly glazed 
with the running of the sand. 

After this experiment, I need not say that I wanted no sort of earthenware for 
my use; but I must needs say as to the shapes of them, they were very 
indifferent, as any one may suppose, when I had no way of making them but as 
the children make dirt pies, or as a woman would make pies that never learned to 
raise paste. 

No joy at a thing of so mean a nature was ever equal to mine, when I found I 
had made an earthen pot that would bear the fire; and I had hardly patience to 


stay till they were cold before I set one on the fire again with some water in it to 
boil me some meat, which it did admirably well; and with a piece of a kid I made 
some very good broth, though I wanted oatmeal, and several other ingredients 
requisite to make it as good as I would have had it been. 

My next concern was to get me a stone mortar to stamp or beat some corn in; 
for as to the mill, there was no thought of arriving at that perfection of art with 
one pair of hands. To supply this want, I was at a great loss; for, of all the trades 
in the world, I was as perfectly unqualified for a stone-cutter as for any 
whatever; neither had I any tools to go about it with. I spent many a day to find 
out a great stone big enough to cut hollow, and make fit for a mortar, and could 
find none at all, except what was in the solid rock, and which I had no way to dig 
or cut out; nor indeed were the rocks in the island of hardness sufficient, but 
were all of a sandy, crumbling stone, which neither would bear the weight of a 
heavy pestle, nor would break the com without filling it with sand. So, after a 
great deal of time lost in searching for a stone, I gave it over, and resolved to 
look out for a great block of hard wood, which I found, indeed, much easier; and 
getting one as big as I had strength to stir, I rounded it, and formed it on the 
outside with my axe and hatchet, and then with the help of fire and infinite 
labour, made a hollow place in it, as the Indians in Brazil make their canoes. 
After this, I made a great heavy pestle or beater of the wood called the iron- 
wood; and this I prepared and laid by against I had my next crop of corn, which I 
proposed to myself to grind, or rather pound into meal to make bread. 

My next difficulty was to make a sieve or searce, to dress my meal, and to part 
it from the bran and the husk; without which I did not see it possible I could 
have any bread. This was a most difficult thing even to think on, for to be sure I 
had nothing like the necessary thing to make it—I mean fine thin canvas or stuff 
to searce the meal through. And here I was at a full stop for many months; nor 
did I really know what to do. Linen I had none left but what was mere rags; I 
had goat’s hair, but neither knew how to weave it or spin it; and had I known 
how, here were no tools to work it with. All the remedy that I found for this 
was, that at last I did remember I had, among the seamen’s clothes which were 
saved out of the ship, some neckcloths of calico or muslin; and with some pieces 
of these I made three small sieves proper enough for the work; and thus I made 
shift for some years: how I did afterwards, I shall show in its place. 

The baking part was the next thing to be considered, and how I should make 
bread when I came to have corn; for first, 1 had no yeast. As to that part, there 
was no supplying the want, so I did not concern myself much about it. But for 
an oven I was indeed in great pain. At length I found out an experiment for that 
also, which was this: I made some earthen-vessels very broad but not deep, that 


is to say, about two feet diameter, and not above nine inches deep. These I 
bummed in the fire, as I had done the other, and laid them by; and when I wanted 
to bake, I made a great fire upon my hearth, which I had paved with some square 
tiles of my own baking and burning also; but I should not call them square. 

When the firewood was burned pretty much into embers or live coals, I drew 
them forward upon this hearth, so as to cover it all over, and there I let them lie 
till the hearth was very hot. Then sweeping away all the embers, I set down my 
loaf or loaves, and whelming down the earthen pot upon them, drew the embers 
all round the outside of the pot, to keep in and add to the heat; and thus as well 
as in the best oven in the world, I baked my barley-loaves, and became in little 
time a good pastrycook into the bargain; for I made myself several cakes and 
puddings of the rice; but I made no pies, neither had I anything to put into them 
supposing I had, except the flesh either of fowls or goats. 

It need not be wondered at if all these things took me up most part of the third 
year of my abode here; for it is to be observed that in the intervals of these things 
I had my new harvest and husbandry to manage; for I reaped my corn in its 
season, and carried it home as well as I could, and laid it up in the ear, in my 
large baskets, till I had time to rub it out, for I had no floor to thrash it on, or 
instrument to thrash it with. 

And now, indeed, my stock of corn increasing, I really wanted to build my 
barns bigger; I wanted a place to lay it up in, for the increase of the corn now 
yielded me so much, that I had of the barley about twenty bushels, and of the 
rice as much or more; insomuch that now I resolved to begin to use it freely; for 
my bread had been quite gone a great while; also I resolved to see what quantity 
would be sufficient for me a whole year, and to sow but once a year. 

Upon the whole, I found that the forty bushels of barley and rice were much 
more than I could consume in a year; so I resolved to sow just the same quantity 
every year that I sowed the last, in hopes that such a quantity would fully 
provide me with bread, &c. 

All the while these things were doing, you may be sure my thoughts ran many 
times upon the prospect of land which I had seen from the other side of the 
island; and I was not without secret wishes that I were on shore there, fancying 
that, seeing the mainland, and an inhabited country, I might find some way or 
other to convey myself further, and perhaps at last find some means of escape. 

But all this while I made no allowance for the dangers of such an undertaking, 
and how I might fall into the hands of savages, and perhaps such as I might have 
reason to think far worse than the lions and tigers of Africa: that if I once came 
in their power, I should run a hazard of more than a thousand to one of being 
killed, and perhaps of being eaten; for I had heard that the people of the 


Caribbean coast were cannibals or man-eaters, and I knew by the latitude that I 
could not be far from that shore. Then, supposing they were not cannibals, yet 
they might kill me, as many Europeans who had fallen into their hands had been 
served, even when they had been ten or twenty together—much more I, that was 
but one, and could make little or no defence; all these things, I say, which I 
ought to have considered well; and did come into my thoughts afterwards, yet 
gave me no apprehensions at first, and my head ran mightily upon the thought of 
getting over to the shore. 

Now I wished for my boy Xury, and the long-boat with shoulder-of-mutton 
sail, with which I sailed above a thousand miles on the coast of Africa; but this 
was in vain: then I thought I would go and look at our ship’s boat, which, as I 
have said, was blown up upon the shore a great way, in the storm, when we were 
first cast away. She lay almost where she did at first, but not quite; and was 
turned, by the force of the waves and the winds, almost bottom upward, against a 
high ridge of beachy, rough sand, but no water about her. If I had had hands to 
have refitted her, and to have launched her into the water, the boat would have 
done well enough, and I might have gone back into the Brazils with her easily 
enough; but I might have foreseen that I could no more turn her and set her 
upright upon her bottom than I could remove the island; however, I went to the 
woods, and cut levers and rollers, and brought them to the boat resolving to try 
what I could do; suggesting to myself that if I could but turn her down, I might 
repair the damage she had received, and she would be a very good boat, and I 
might go to sea in her very easily. 

I spared no pains, indeed, in this piece of fruitless toil, and spent, I think, three 
or four weeks about it; at last finding it impossible to heave it up with my little 
strength, I fell to digging away the sand, to undermine it, and so to make it fall 
down, setting pieces of wood to thrust and guide it right in the fall. 

But when I had done this, I was unable to stir it up again, or to get under it, 
much less to move it forward towards the water; so I was forced to give it over; 
and yet, though I gave over the hopes of the boat, my desire to venture over for 
the main increased, rather than decreased, as the means for it seemed impossible. 

This at length put me upon thinking whether it was not possible to make 
myself a canoe, or periagua, such as the natives of those climates make, even 
without tools, or, as I might say, without hands, of the trunk of a great tree. This 
I not only thought possible, but easy, and pleased myself extremely with the 
thoughts of making it, and with my having much more convenience for it than 
any of the negroes or Indians; but not at all considering the particular 
inconveniences which I lay under more than the Indians did—viz. want of hands 
to move it, when it was made, into the water—a difficulty much harder for me to 


surmount than all the consequences of want of tools could be to them; for what 
was it to me, if when I had chosen a vast tree in the woods, and with much 
trouble cut it down, if I had been able with my tools to hew and dub the outside 
into the proper shape of a boat, and burn or cut out the inside to make it hollow, 
so as to make a boat of it—if, after all this, I must leave it just there where I 
found it, and not be able to launch it into the water? 

One would have thought I could not have had the least reflection upon my 
mind of my circumstances while I was making this boat, but I should have 
immediately thought how I should get it into the sea; but my thoughts were so 
intent upon my voyage over the sea in it, that I never once considered how I 
should get it off the land: and it was really, in its own nature, more easy for me 
to guide it over forty-five miles of sea than about forty-five fathoms of land, 
where it lay, to set it afloat in the water. 

I went to work upon this boat the most like a fool that ever man did who had 
any of his senses awake. I pleased myself with the design, without determining 
whether I was ever able to undertake it; not but that the difficulty of launching 
my boat came often into my head; but I put a stop to my inquiries into it by this 
foolish answer which I gave myself—”Let me first make it; I warrant I will find 
some way or other to get it along when it is done.” 

This was a most preposterous method; but the eagerness of my fancy 
prevailed, and to work I went. I felled a cedar-tree, and I question much whether 
Solomon ever had such a one for the building of the Temple of Jerusalem; it was 
five feet ten inches diameter at the lower part next the stump, and four feet 
eleven inches diameter at the end of twenty-two feet; after which it lessened for 
a while, and then parted into branches. It was not without infinite labour that I 
felled this tree; I was twenty days hacking and hewing at it at the bottom; I was 
fourteen more getting the branches and limbs and the vast spreading head cut 
off, which I hacked and hewed through with axe and hatchet, and inexpressible 
labour; after this, it cost me a month to shape it and dub it to a proportion, and to 
something like the bottom of a boat, that it might swim upright as it ought to do. 
It cost me near three months more to clear the inside, and work it out so as to 
make an exact boat of it; this I did, indeed, without fire, by mere mallet and 
chisel, and by the dint of hard labour, till I had brought it to be a very handsome 
periagua, and big enough to have carried six-and-twenty men, and consequently 
big enough to have carried me and all my cargo. 

When I had gone through this work I was extremely delighted with it. The 
boat was really much bigger than ever I saw a canoe or periagua, that was made 
of one tree, in my life. Many a weary stroke it had cost, you may be sure; and 
had I gotten it into the water, I make no question, but I should have begun the 


maddest voyage, and the most unlikely to be performed, that ever was 
undertaken. 

But all my devices to get it into the water failed me; though they cost me 
infinite labour too. It lay about one hundred yards from the water, and not more; 
but the first inconvenience was, it was up hill towards the creek. Well, to take 
away this discouragement, I resolved to dig into the surface of the earth, and so 
make a declivity: this I began, and it cost me a prodigious deal of pains (but who 
grudge pains who have their deliverance in view?); but when this was worked 
through, and this difficulty managed, it was still much the same, for I could no 
more stir the canoe than I could the other boat. Then I measured the distance of 
ground, and resolved to cut a dock or canal, to bring the water up to the canoe, 
seeing I could not bring the canoe down to the water. Well, I began this work; 
and when I began to enter upon it, and calculate how deep it was to be dug, how 
broad, how the stuff was to be thrown out, I found that, by the number of hands I 
had, being none but my own, it must have been ten or twelve years before I 
could have gone through with it; for the shore lay so high, that at the upper end it 
must have been at least twenty feet deep; so at length, though with great 
reluctancy, I gave this attempt over also. 

This grieved me heartily; and now I saw, though too late, the folly of 
beginning a work before we count the cost, and before we judge rightly of our 
own strength to go through with it. 

In the middle of this work I finished my fourth year in this place, and kept my 
anniversary with the same devotion, and with as much comfort as ever before; 
for, by a constant study and serious application to the Word of God, and by the 
assistance of His grace, I gained a different knowledge from what I had before. I 
entertained different notions of things. I looked now upon the world as a thing 
remote, which I had nothing to do with, no expectations from, and, indeed, no 
desires about: in a word, I had nothing indeed to do with it, nor was ever likely 
to have, so I thought it looked, as we may perhaps look upon it hereafter—viz. as 
a place I had lived in, but was come out of it; and well might I say, as Father 
Abraham to Dives, “Between me and thee is a great gulf fixed.” 

In the first place, I was removed from all the wickedness of the world here; I 
had neither the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, nor the pride of life. I had 
nothing to covet, for I had all that I was now capable of enjoying; I was lord of 
the whole manor; or, if I pleased, I might call myself king or emperor over the 
whole country which I had possession of: there were no rivals; I had no 
competitor, none to dispute sovereignty or command with me: I might have 
raised ship-loadings of corn, but I had no use for it; so I let as little grow as I 
thought enough for my occasion. I had tortoise or turtle enough, but now and 


then one was as much as I could put to any use: I had timber enough to have 
built a fleet of ships; and I had grapes enough to have made wine, or to have 
cured into raisins, to have loaded that fleet when it had been built. 

But all I could make use of was all that was valuable: I had enough to eat and 
supply my wants, and what was all the rest to me? If I killed more flesh than I 
could eat, the dog must eat it, or vermin; if I sowed more corn than I could eat, it 
must be spoiled; the trees that I cut down were lying to rot on the ground; I could 
make no more use of them but for fuel, and that I had no occasion for but to 
dress my food. 

In a word, the nature and experience of things dictated to me, upon just 
reflection, that all the good things of this world are no farther good to us than 
they are for our use; and that, whatever we may heap up to give others, we enjoy 
just as much as we can use, and no more. The most covetous, griping miser in 
the world would have been cured of the vice of covetousness if he had been in 
my case; for I possessed infinitely more than I knew what to do with. I had no 
room for desire, except it was of things which I had not, and they were but 
trifles, though, indeed, of great use to me. I had, as I hinted before, a parcel of 
money, as well gold as silver, about thirty-six pounds sterling. Alas! there the 
sorry, useless stuff lay; I had no more manner of business for it; and often 
thought with myself that I would have given a handful of it for a gross of 
tobacco-pipes; or for a hand-mill to grind my corn; nay, I would have given it all 
for a sixpenny-worth of turnip and carrot seed out of England, or for a handful of 
peas and beans, and a bottle of ink. As it was, I had not the least advantage by it 
or benefit from it; but there it lay in a drawer, and grew mouldy with the damp of 
the cave in the wet seasons; and if I had had the drawer full of diamonds, it had 
been the same case—they had been of no manner of value to me, because of no 
use. 

I had now brought my state of life to be much easier in itself than it was at 
first, and much easier to my mind, as well as to my body. I frequently sat down 
to meat with thankfulness, and admired the hand of God’s providence, which 
had thus spread my table in the wilderness. I learned to look more upon the 
bright side of my condition, and less upon the dark side, and to consider what I 
enjoyed rather than what I wanted; and this gave me sometimes such secret 
comforts, that I cannot express them; and which I take notice of here, to put 
those discontented people in mind of it, who cannot enjoy comfortably what God 
has given them, because they see and covet something that He has not given 
them. All our discontents about what we want appeared to me to spring from the 
want of thankfulness for what we have. 

Another reflection was of great use to me, and doubtless would be so to any 


one that should fall into such distress as mine was; and this was, to compare my 
present condition with what I at first expected it would be; nay, with what it 
would certainly have been, if the good providence of God had not wonderfully 
ordered the ship to be cast up nearer to the shore, where I not only could come at 
her, but could bring what I got out of her to the shore, for my relief and comfort; 
without which, I had wanted for tools to work, weapons for defence, and 
gunpowder and shot for getting my food. 

I spent whole hours, I may say whole days, in representing to myself, in the 
most lively colours, how I must have acted if I had got nothing out of the ship. 
How I could not have so much as got any food, except fish and turtles; and that, 
as it was long before I found any of them, I must have perished first; that I 
should have lived, if I had not perished, like a mere savage; that if I had killed a 
goat or a fowl, by any contrivance, I had no way to flay or open it, or part the 
flesh from the skin and the bowels, or to cut it up; but must gnaw it with my 
teeth, and pull it with my claws, like a beast. 

These reflections made me very sensible of the goodness of Providence to me, 
and very thankful for my present condition, with all its hardships and 
misfortunes; and this part also I cannot but recommend to the reflection of those 
who are apt, in their misery, to say, “Is any affliction like mine?” Let them 
consider how much worse the cases of some people are, and their case might 
have been, if Providence had thought fit. 

I had another reflection, which assisted me also to comfort my mind with 
hopes; and this was comparing my present situation with what I had deserved, 
and had therefore reason to expect from the hand of Providence. I had lived a 
dreadful life, perfectly destitute of the knowledge and fear of God. I had been 
well instructed by father and mother; neither had they been wanting to me in 
their early endeavours to infuse a religious awe of God into my mind, a sense of 
my duty, and what the nature and end of my being required of me. But, alas! 
falling early into the seafaring life, which of all lives is the most destitute of the 
fear of God, though His terrors are always before them; I say, falling early into 
the seafaring life, and into seafaring company, all that little sense of religion 
which I had entertained was laughed out of me by my messmates; by a hardened 
despising of dangers, and the views of death, which grew habitual to me by my 
long absence from all manner of opportunities to converse with anything but 
what was like myself, or to hear anything that was good or tended towards it. 

So void was I of everything that was good, or the least sense of what I was, or 
was to be, that, in the greatest deliverances I enjoyed—such as my escape from 
Sallee; my being taken up by the Portuguese master of the ship; my being 
planted so well in the Brazils; my receiving the cargo from England, and the like 


—TI never had once the words “Thank God!” so much as on my mind, or in my 
mouth; nor in the greatest distress had I so much as a thought to pray to Him, or 
so much as to say, “Lord, have mercy upon me!” no, nor to mention the name of 
God, unless it was to swear by, and blaspheme it. 

I had terrible reflections upon my mind for many months, as I have already 
observed, on account of my wicked and hardened life past; and when I looked 
about me, and considered what particular providences had attended me since my 
coming into this place, and how God had dealt bountifully with me—had not 
only punished me less than my iniquity had deserved, but had so plentifully 
provided for me—this gave me great hopes that my repentance was accepted, 
and that God had yet mercy in store for me. 

With these reflections I worked my mind up, not only to a resignation to the 
will of God in the present disposition of my circumstances, but even to a sincere 
thankfulness for my condition; and that I, who was yet a living man, ought not to 
complain, seeing I had not the due punishment of my sins; that I enjoyed so 
many mercies which I had no reason to have expected in that place; that I ought 
never more to repine at my condition, but to rejoice, and to give daily thanks for 
that daily bread, which nothing but a crowd of wonders could have brought; that 
I ought to consider I had been fed even by a miracle, even as great as that of 
feeding Elijah by ravens, nay, by a long series of miracles; and that I could 
hardly have named a place in the uninhabitable part of the world where I could 
have been cast more to my advantage; a place where, as I had no society, which 
was my affliction on one hand, so I found no ravenous beasts, no furious wolves 
or tigers, to threaten my life; no venomous creatures, or poisons, which I might 
feed on to my hurt; no savages to murder and devour me. In a word, as my life 
was a life of sorrow one way, so it was a life of mercy another; and I wanted 
nothing to make it a life of comfort but to be able to make my sense of God’s 
goodness to me, and care over me in this condition, be my daily consolation; and 
after I did make a just improvement on these things, I went away, and was no 
more sad. I had now been here so long that many things which I had brought on 
shore for my help were either quite gone, or very much wasted and near spent. 

My ink, as I observed, had been gone some time, all but a very little, which I 
eked out with water, a little and a little, till it was so pale, it scarce left any 
appearance of black upon the paper. As long as it lasted I made use of it to 
minute down the days of the month on which any remarkable thing happened to 
me; and first, by casting up times past, I remembered that there was a strange 
concurrence of days in the various providences which befell me, and which, if I 
had been superstitiously inclined to observe days as fatal or fortunate, I might 
have had reason to have looked upon with a great deal of curiosity. 


First, I had observed that the same day that I broke away from my father and 
friends and ran away to Hull, in order to go to sea, the same day afterwards I was 
taken by the Sallee man-of-war, and made a slave; the same day of the year that 
I escaped out of the wreck of that ship in Yarmouth Roads, that same day-year 
afterwards I made my escape from Sallee in a boat; the same day of the year I 
was born on—viz. the 30th of September, that same day I had my life so 
miraculously saved twenty-six years after, when I was cast on shore in this 
island; so that my wicked life and my solitary life began both on a day. 

The next thing to my ink being wasted was that of my bread—I mean the 
biscuit which I brought out of the ship; this I had husbanded to the last degree, 
allowing myself but one cake of bread a-day for above a year; and yet I was 
quite without bread for near a year before I got any corn of my own, and great 
reason I had to be thankful that I had any at all, the getting it being, as has been 
already observed, next to miraculous. 

My clothes, too, began to decay; as to linen, I had had none a good while, 
except some chequered shirts which I found in the chests of the other seamen, 
and which I carefully preserved; because many times I could bear no other 
clothes on but a shirt; and it was a very great help to me that I had, among all the 
men’s clothes of the ship, almost three dozen of shirts. There were also, indeed, 
several thick watch-coats of the seamen’s which were left, but they were too hot 
to wear; and though it is true that the weather was so violently hot that there was 
no need of clothes, yet I could not go quite naked—no, though I had been 
inclined to it, which I was not—nor could I abide the thought of it, though I was 
alone. The reason why I could not go naked was, I could not bear the heat of the 
sun so well when quite naked as with some clothes on; nay, the very heat 
frequently blistered my skin: whereas, with a shirt on, the air itself made some 
motion, and whistling under the shirt, was twofold cooler than without it. No 
more could I ever bring myself to go out in the heat of the sun without a cap or a 
hat; the heat of the sun, beating with such violence as it does in that place, would 
give me the headache presently, by darting so directly on my head, without a cap 
or hat on, so that I could not bear it; whereas, if I put on my hat it would 
presently go away. 

Upon these views I began to consider about putting the few rags I had, which I 
called clothes, into some order; I had worn out all the waistcoats I had, and my 
business was now to try if I could not make jackets out of the great watch-coats 
which I had by me, and with such other materials as I had; so I set to work, 
tailoring, or rather, indeed, botching, for I made most piteous work of it. 
However, I made shift to make two or three new waistcoats, which I hoped 
would serve me a great while: as for breeches or drawers, I made but a very 


sorry shift indeed till afterwards. 

I have mentioned that I saved the skins of all the creatures that I killed, I mean 
four-footed ones, and I had them hung up, stretched out with sticks in the sun, by 
which means some of them were so dry and hard that they were fit for little, but 
others were very useful. The first thing I made of these was a great cap for my 
head, with the hair on the outside, to shoot off the rain; and this I performed so 
well, that after I made me a suit of clothes wholly of these skins—that is to say, 
a waistcoat, and breeches open at the knees, and both loose, for they were rather 
wanting to keep me cool than to keep me warm. I must not omit to acknowledge 
that they were wretchedly made; for if I was a bad carpenter, I was a worse 
tailor. However, they were such as I made very good shift with, and when I was 
out, if it happened to rain, the hair of my waistcoat and cap being outermost, I 
was kept very dry. 

After this, I spent a great deal of time and pains to make an umbrella; I was, 
indeed, in great want of one, and had a great mind to make one; I had seen them 
made in the Brazils, where they are very useful in the great heats there, and I felt 
the heats every jot as great here, and greater too, being nearer the equinox; 
besides, as I was obliged to be much abroad, it was a most useful thing to me, as 
well for the rains as the heats. I took a world of pains with it, and was a great 
while before I could make anything likely to hold: nay, after I had thought I had 
hit the way, I spoiled two or three before I made one to my mind: but at last I 
made one that answered indifferently well: the main difficulty I found was to 
make it let down. I could make it spread, but if it did not let down too, and draw 
in, it was not portable for me any way but just over my head, which would not 
do. However, at last, as I said, I made one to answer, and covered it with skins, 
the hair upwards, so that it cast off the rain like a pent-house, and kept off the 
sun so effectually, that I could walk out in the hottest of the weather with greater 
advantage than I could before in the coolest, and when I had no need of it could 
close it, and carry it under my arm. 

Thus I lived mighty comfortably, my mind being entirely composed by 
resigning myself to the will of God, and throwing myself wholly upon the 
disposal of His providence. This made my life better than sociable, for when I 
began to regret the want of conversation I would ask myself, whether thus 
conversing mutually with my own thoughts, and (as I hope I may say) with even 
God Himself, by ejaculations, was not better than the utmost enjoyment of 
human society in the world? 


CHAPTER X—TAMES GOATS 


I cannot say that after this, for five years, any extraordinary thing happened to 
me, but I lived on in the same course, in the same posture and place, as before; 
the chief things I was employed in, besides my yearly labour of planting my 
barley and rice, and curing my raisins, of both which I always kept up just 
enough to have sufficient stock of one year’s provisions beforehand; I say, 
besides this yearly labour, and my daily pursuit of going out with my gun, I had 
one labour, to make a canoe, which at last I finished: so that, by digging a canal 
to it of six feet wide and four feet deep, I brought it into the creek, almost half a 
mile. As for the first, which was so vastly big, for I made it without considering 
beforehand, as I ought to have done, how I should be able to launch it, so, never 
being able to bring it into the water, or bring the water to it, I was obliged to let 
it lie where it was as a memorandum to teach me to be wiser the next time: 
indeed, the next time, though I could not get a tree proper for it, and was in a 
place where I could not get the water to it at any less distance than, as I have 
said, near half a mile, yet, as I saw it was practicable at last, I never gave it over; 
and though I was near two years about it, yet I never grudged my labour, in 
hopes of having a boat to go off to sea at last. 

However, though my little periagua was finished, yet the size of it was not at 
all answerable to the design which I had in view when I made the first; I mean of 
venturing over to the terra firma, where it was above forty miles broad; 
accordingly, the smallness of my boat assisted to put an end to that design, and 
now I thought no more of it. As I had a boat, my next design was to make a 
cruise round the island; for as I had been on the other side in one place, crossing, 
as I have already described it, over the land, so the discoveries I made in that 
little journey made me very eager to see other parts of the coast; and now I had a 
boat, I thought of nothing but sailing round the island. 

For this purpose, that I might do everything with discretion and consideration, 
I fitted up a little mast in my boat, and made a sail too out of some of the pieces 
of the ship’s sails which lay in store, and of which I had a great stock by me. 
Having fitted my mast and sail, and tried the boat, I found she would sail very 
well; then I made little lockers or boxes at each end of my boat, to put 
provisions, necessaries, ammunition, &c., into, to be kept dry, either from rain or 
the spray of the sea; and a little, long, hollow place I cut in the inside of the boat, 
where I could lay my gun, making a flap to hang down over it to keep it dry. 





head, and keep the heat of the sun off me, like an awning; and thus I every now 
and then took a little voyage upon the sea, but never went far out, nor far from 
the little creek. At last, being eager to view the circumference of my little 
kingdom, I resolved upon my cruise; and accordingly I victualled my ship for the 
voyage, putting in two dozen of loaves (cakes I should call them) of barley- 
bread, an earthen pot full of parched rice (a food I ate a good deal of), a little 
bottle of rum, half a goat, and powder and shot for killing more, and two large 
watch-coats, of those which, as I mentioned before, I had saved out of the 
seamen’s chests; these I took, one to lie upon, and the other to cover me in the 
night. 

It was the 6th of November, in the sixth year of my reign—or my captivity, 
which you please—that I set out on this voyage, and I found it much longer than 
I expected; for though the island itself was not very large, yet when I came to the 
east side of it, I found a great ledge of rocks lie out about two leagues into the 
sea, some above water, some under it; and beyond that a shoal of sand, lying dry 
half a league more, so that I was obliged to go a great way out to sea to double 
the point. 

When I first discovered them, I was going to give over my enterprise, and 


come back again, not knowing how far it might oblige me to go out to sea; and 
above all, doubting how I should get back again: so I came to an anchor; for I 
had made a kind of an anchor with a piece of a broken grappling which I got out 
of the ship. 

Having secured my boat, I took my gun and went on shore, climbing up a hill, 
which seemed to overlook that point where I saw the full extent of it, and 
resolved to venture. 

In my viewing the sea from that hill where I stood, I perceived a strong, and 
indeed a most furious current, which ran to the east, and even came close to the 
point; and I took the more notice of it because I saw there might be some danger 
that when I came into it I might be carried out to sea by the strength of it, and not 
be able to make the island again; and indeed, had I not got first upon this hill, I 
believe it would have been so; for there was the same current on the other side 
the island, only that it set off at a further distance, and I saw there was a strong 
eddy under the shore; so I had nothing to do but to get out of the first current, 
and I should presently be in an eddy. 

I lay here, however, two days, because the wind blowing pretty fresh at ESE., 
and that being just contrary to the current, made a great breach of the sea upon 
the point: so that it was not safe for me to keep too close to the shore for the 
breach, nor to go too far off, because of the stream. 

The third day, in the morning, the wind having abated overnight, the sea was 
calm, and I ventured: but I am a warning to all rash and ignorant pilots; for no 
sooner was I come to the point, when I was not even my boat’s length from the 
shore, but I found myself in a great depth of water, and a current like the sluice 
of a mill; it carried my boat along with it with such violence that all I could do 
could not keep her so much as on the edge of it; but I found it hurried me farther 
and farther out from the eddy, which was on my left hand. There was no wind 
Stirring to help me, and all I could do with my paddles signified nothing: and 
now I began to give myself over for lost; for as the current was on both sides of 
the island, I knew in a few leagues distance they must join again, and then I was 
irrecoverably gone; nor did I see any possibility of avoiding it; so that I had no 
prospect before me but of perishing, not by the sea, for that was calm enough, 
but of starving from hunger. I had, indeed, found a tortoise on the shore, as big 
almost as I could lift, and had tossed it into the boat; and I had a great jar of fresh 
water, that is to say, one of my earthen pots; but what was all this to being driven 
into the vast ocean, where, to be sure, there was no shore, no mainland or island, 
for a thousand leagues at least? 

And now I saw how easy it was for the providence of God to make even the 
most miserable condition of mankind worse. Now I looked back upon my 


desolate, solitary island as the most pleasant place in the world and all the 
happiness my heart could wish for was to be but there again. I stretched out my 
hands to it, with eager wishes—”O happy desert!” said I, “I shall never see thee 
more. O miserable creature! whither am going?” Then I reproached myself with 
my unthankful temper, and that I had repined at my solitary condition; and now 
what would I give to be on shore there again! Thus, we never see the true state 
of our condition till it is illustrated to us by its contraries, nor know how to value 
what we enjoy, but by the want of it. It is scarcely possible to imagine the 
consternation I was now in, being driven from my beloved island (for so it 
appeared to me now to be) into the wide ocean, almost two leagues, and in the 
utmost despair of ever recovering it again. However, I worked hard till, indeed, 
my strength was almost exhausted, and kept my boat as much to the northward, 
that is, towards the side of the current which the eddy lay on, as possibly I could; 
when about noon, as the sun passed the meridian, I thought I felt a little breeze 
of wind in my face, springing up from SSE. This cheered my heart a little, and 
especially when, in about half-an-hour more, it blew a pretty gentle gale. By this 
time I had got at a frightful distance from the island, and had the least cloudy or 
hazy weather intervened, I had been undone another way, too; for I had no 
compass on board, and should never have known how to have steered towards 
the island, if I had but once lost sight of it; but the weather continuing clear, I 
applied myself to get up my mast again, and spread my sail, standing away to the 
north as much as possible, to get out of the current. 
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Just as I had set my mast and sail, and the boat began to stretch away, I saw 
even by the clearness of the water some alteration of the current was near; for 
where the current was so strong the water was foul; but perceiving the water 
clear, I found the current abate; and presently I found to the east, at about half a 
mile, a breach of the sea upon some rocks: these rocks I found caused the current 
to part again, and as the main stress of it ran away more southerly, leaving the 
rocks to the north-east, so the other returned by the repulse of the rocks, and 
made a strong eddy, which ran back again to the north-west, with a very sharp 
stream. 

They who know what it is to have a reprieve brought to them upon the ladder, 
or to be rescued from thieves just going to murder them, or who have been in 
such extremities, may guess what my present surprise of joy was, and how 
gladly I put my boat into the stream of this eddy; and the wind also freshening, 
how gladly I spread my sail to it, running cheerfully before the wind, and with a 
strong tide or eddy underfoot. 

This eddy carried me about a league on my way back again, directly towards 
the island, but about two leagues more to the northward than the current which 
carried me away at first; so that when I came near the island, I found myself 
open to the northern shore of it, that is to say, the other end of the island, 


opposite to that which I went out from. 

When I had made something more than a league of way by the help of this 
current or eddy, I found it was spent, and served me no further. However, I 
found that being between two great currents—viz. that on the south side, which 
had hurried me away, and that on the north, which lay about a league on the 
other side; I say, between these two, in the wake of the island, I found the water 
at least still, and running no way; and having still a breeze of wind fair for me, I 
kept on steering directly for the island, though not making such fresh way as I 
did before. 

About four o’clock in the evening, being then within a league of the island, I 
found the point of the rocks which occasioned this disaster stretching out, as is 
described before, to the southward, and casting off the current more southerly, 
had, of course, made another eddy to the north; and this I found very strong, but 
not directly setting the way my course lay, which was due west, but almost full 
north. However, having a fresh gale, I stretched across this eddy, slanting north- 
west; and in about an hour came within about a mile of the shore, where, it being 
smooth water, I soon got to land. 

When I was on shore, God I fell on my knees and gave God thanks for my 
deliverance, resolving to lay aside all thoughts of my deliverance by my boat; 
and refreshing myself with such things as I had, I brought my boat close to the 
shore, in a little cove that I had spied under some trees, and laid me down to 
sleep, being quite spent with the labour and fatigue of the voyage. 

I was now at a great loss which way to get home with my boat! I had run so 
much hazard, and knew too much of the case, to think of attempting it by the 
way I went out; and what might be at the other side (I mean the west side) I 
knew not, nor had I any mind to run any more ventures; so I resolved on the next 
morning to make my way westward along the shore, and to see if there was no 
creek where I might lay up my frigate in safety, so as to have her again if I 
wanted her. In about three miles or thereabouts, coasting the shore, I came to a 
very good inlet or bay, about a mile over, which narrowed till it came to a very 
little rivulet or brook, where I found a very convenient harbour for my boat, and 
where she lay as if she had been in a little dock made on purpose for her. Here I 
put in, and having stowed my boat very safe, I went on shore to look about me, 
and see where I was. 

I soon found I had but a little passed by the place where I had been before, 
when I travelled on foot to that shore; so taking nothing out of my boat but my 
gun and umbrella, for it was exceedingly hot, I began my march. The way was 
comfortable enough after such a voyage as I had been upon, and I reached my 
old bower in the evening, where I found everything standing as I left it; for I 


always kept it in good order, being, as I said before, my country house. 

I got over the fence, and laid me down in the shade to rest my limbs, for I was 
very weary, and fell asleep; but judge you, if you can, that read my story, what a 
surprise I must be in when I was awaked out of my sleep by a voice calling me 
by my name several times, “Robin, Robin, Robin Crusoe: poor Robin Crusoe! 
Where are you, Robin Crusoe? Where are you? Where have you been?” 

I was so dead asleep at first, being fatigued with rowing, or part of the day, 
and with walking the latter part, that I did not wake thoroughly; but dozing 
thought I dreamed that somebody spoke to me; but as the voice continued to 
repeat, “Robin Crusoe, Robin Crusoe,” at last I began to wake more perfectly, 
and was at first dreadfully frightened, and started up in the utmost consternation; 
but no sooner were my eyes open, but I saw my Poll sitting on the top of the 
hedge; and immediately knew that it was he that spoke to me; for just in such 
bemoaning language I had used to talk to him and teach him; and he had learned 
it so perfectly that he would sit upon my finger, and lay his bill close to my face 
and cry, “Poor Robin Crusoe! Where are you? Where have you been? How 
came you here?” and such things as I had taught him. 

However, even though I knew it was the parrot, and that indeed it could be 
nobody else, it was a good while before I could compose myself. First, I was 
amazed how the creature got thither; and then, how he should just keep about the 
place, and nowhere else; but as I was well satisfied it could be nobody but honest 
Poll, I got over it; and holding out my hand, and calling him by his name, “Poll,” 
the sociable creature came to me, and sat upon my thumb, as he used to do, and 
continued talking to me, “Poor Robin Crusoe! and how did I come here? and 
where had I been?” just as if he had been overjoyed to see me again; and so I 
carried him home along with me. 

I had now had enough of rambling to sea for some time, and had enough to do 
for many days to sit still and reflect upon the danger I had been in. I would have 
been very glad to have had my boat again on my side of the island; but I knew 
not how it was practicable to get it about. As to the east side of the island, which 
I had gone round, I knew well enough there was no venturing that way; my very 
heart would shrink, and my very blood run chill, but to think of it; and as to the 
other side of the island, I did not know how it might be there; but supposing the 
current ran with the same force against the shore at the east as it passed by it on 
the other, I might run the same risk of being driven down the stream, and carried 
by the island, as I had been before of being carried away from it: so with these 
thoughts, I contented myself to be without any boat, though it had been the 
product of so many months’ labour to make it, and of so many more to get it into 
the sea. 


In this government of my temper I remained near a year; and lived a very 
sedate, retired life, as you may well suppose; and my thoughts being very much 
composed as to my condition, and fully comforted in resigning myself to the 
dispositions of Providence, I thought I lived really very happily in all things 
except that of society. 

I improved myself in this time in all the mechanic exercises which my 
necessities put me upon applying myself to; and I believe I should, upon 
occasion, have made a very good carpenter, especially considering how few 
tools I had. 

Besides this, I arrived at an unexpected perfection in my earthenware, and 
contrived well enough to make them with a wheel, which I found infinitely 
easier and better; because I made things round and shaped, which before were 
filthy things indeed to look on. But I think I was never more vain of my own 
performance, or more joyful for anything I found out, than for my being able to 
make a tobacco-pipe; and though it was a very ugly, clumsy thing when it was 
done, and only burned red, like other earthenware, yet as it was hard and firm, 
and would draw the smoke, I was exceedingly comforted with it, for I had been 
always used to smoke; and there were pipes in the ship, but I forgot them at first, 
not thinking there was tobacco in the island; and afterwards, when I searched the 
ship again, I could not come at any pipes. 

In my wicker-ware also I improved much, and made abundance of necessary 
baskets, as well as my invention showed me; though not very handsome, yet 
they were such as were very handy and convenient for laying things up in, or 
fetching things home. For example, if I killed a goat abroad, I could hang it up 
in a tree, flay it, dress it, and cut it in pieces, and bring it home in a basket; and 
the like by a turtle; I could cut it up, take out the eggs and a piece or two of the 
flesh, which was enough for me, and bring them home in a basket, and leave the 
rest behind me. Also, large deep baskets were the receivers of my corn, which I 
always rubbed out as soon as it was dry and cured, and kept it in great baskets. 

I began now to perceive my powder abated considerably; this was a want 
which it was impossible for me to supply, and I began seriously to consider what 
I must do when I should have no more powder; that is to say, how I should kill 
any goats. I had, as is observed in the third year of my being here, kept a young 
kid, and bred her up tame, and I was in hopes of getting a he-goat; but I could 
not by any means bring it to pass, till my kid grew an old goat; and as I could 
never find in my heart to kill her, she died at last of mere age. 

But being now in the eleventh year of my residence, and, as I have said, my 
ammunition growing low, I set myself to study some art to trap and snare the 
goats, to see whether I could not catch some of them alive; and particularly I 


wanted a she-goat great with young. For this purpose I made snares to hamper 
them; and I do believe they were more than once taken in them; but my tackle 
was not good, for I had no wire, and I always found them broken and my bait 
devoured. At length I resolved to try a pitfall; so I dug several large pits in the 
earth, in places where I had observed the goats used to feed, and over those pits I 
placed hurdles of my own making too, with a great weight upon them; and 
several times I put ears of barley and dry rice without setting the trap; and I 
could easily perceive that the goats had gone in and eaten up the corn, for I could 
see the marks of their feet. At length I set three traps in one night, and going the 
next moming I found them, all standing, and yet the bait eaten and gone; this 
was very discouraging. However, I altered my traps; and not to trouble you with 
particulars, going one morning to see my traps, I found in one of them a large 
old he-goat; and in one of the others three kids, a male and two females. 

As to the old one, I knew not what to do with him; he was so fierce I durst not 
go into the pit to him; that is to say, to bring him away alive, which was what I 
wanted. I could have killed him, but that was not my business, nor would it 
answer my end; so I even let him out, and he ran away as if he had been 
frightened out of his wits. But I did not then know what I afterwards learned, 
that hunger will tame a lion. If I had let him stay three or four days without 
food, and then have carried him some water to drink and then a little corn, he 
would have been as tame as one of the kids; for they are mighty sagacious, 
tractable creatures, where they are well used. 

However, for the present I let him go, knowing no better at that time: then I 
went to the three kids, and taking them one by one, I tied them with strings 
together, and with some difficulty brought them all home. 

It was a good while before they would feed; but throwing them some sweet 
com, it tempted them, and they began to be tame. And now I found that if I 
expected to supply myself with goats’ flesh, when I had no powder or shot left, 
breeding some up tame was my only way, when, perhaps, I might have them 
about my house like a flock of sheep. But then it occurred to me that I must 
keep the tame from the wild, or else they would always run wild when they grew 
up; and the only way for this was to have some enclosed piece of ground, well 
fenced either with hedge or pale, to keep them in so effectually, that those within 
might not break out, or those without break in. 

This was a great undertaking for one pair of hands yet, as I saw there was an 
absolute necessity for doing it, my first work was to find out a proper piece of 
ground, where there was likely to be herbage for them to eat, water for them to 
drink, and cover to keep them from the sun. 

Those who understand such enclosures will think I had very little contrivance 


when I pitched upon a place very proper for all these (being a plain, open piece 
of meadow land, or savannah, as our people call it in the western colonies), 
which had two or three little drills of fresh water in it, and at one end was very 
woody—I say, they will smile at my forecast, when I shall tell them I began by 
enclosing this piece of ground in such a manner that, my hedge or pale must 
have been at least two miles about. Nor was the madness of it so great as to the 
compass, for if it was ten miles about, I was like to have time enough to do it in; 
but I did not consider that my goats would be as wild in so much compass as if 
they had had the whole island, and I should have so much room to chase them in 
that I should never catch them. 

My hedge was begun and carried on, I believe, about fifty yards when this 
thought occurred to me; so I presently stopped short, and, for the beginning, I 
resolved to enclose a piece of about one hundred and fifty yards in length, and 
one hundred yards in breadth, which, as it would maintain as many as I should 
have in any reasonable time, so, as my stock increased, I could add more ground 
to my enclosure. 

This was acting with some prudence, and I went to work with courage. I was 
about three months hedging in the first piece; and, till I had done it, I tethered the 
three kids in the best part of it, and used them to feed as near me as possible, to 
make them familiar; and very often I would go and carry them some ears of 
barley, or a handful of rice, and feed them out of my hand; so that after my 
enclosure was finished and I let them loose, they would follow me up and down, 
bleating after me for a handful of corn. 

This answered my end, and in about a year and a half I had a flock of about 
twelve goats, kids and all; and in two years more I had three-and-forty, besides 
several that I took and killed for my food. After that, I enclosed five several 
pieces of ground to feed them in, with little pens to drive them to take them as I 
wanted, and gates out of one piece of ground into another. 

But this was not all; for now I not only had goat’s flesh to feed on when I 
pleased, but milk too—a thing which, indeed, in the beginning, I did not so much 
as think of, and which, when it came into my thoughts, was really an agreeable 
surprise, for now I set up my dairy, and had sometimes a gallon or two of milk in 
a day. And as Nature, who gives supplies of food to every creature, dictates 
even naturally how to make use of it, so I, that had never milked a cow, much 
less a goat, or seen butter or cheese made only when I was a boy, after a great 
many essays and miscarriages, made both butter and cheese at last, also salt 
(though I found it partly made to my hand by the heat of the sun upon some of 
the rocks of the sea), and never wanted it afterwards. How mercifully can our 
Creator treat His creatures, even in those conditions in which they seemed to be 


overwhelmed in destruction! How can He sweeten the bitterest providences, and 
give us cause to praise Him for dungeons and prisons! What a table was here 
spread for me in the wilderness, where I saw nothing at first but to perish for 
hunger! 


CHAPTER XI—FINDS PRINT OF MAN’S FOOT 
ON THE SAND 


It would have made a Stoic smile to have seen me and my little family sit down 
to dinner. There was my majesty the prince and lord of the whole island; I had 
the lives of all my subjects at my absolute command; I could hang, draw, give 
liberty, and take it away, and no rebels among all my subjects. Then, to see how 
like a king I dined, too, all alone, attended by my servants! Poll, as if he had 
been my favourite, was the only person permitted to talk to me. My dog, who 
was now grown old and crazy, and had found no species to multiply his kind 
upon, sat always at my right hand; and two cats, one on one side of the table and 
one on the other, expecting now and then a bit from my hand, as a mark of 
especial favour. 

But these were not the two cats which I brought on shore at first, for they were 
both of them dead, and had been interred near my habitation by my own hand; 
but one of them having multiplied by I know not what kind of creature, these 
were two which I had preserved tame; whereas the rest ran wild in the woods, 
and became indeed troublesome to me at last, for they would often come into my 
house, and plunder me too, till at last I was obliged to shoot them, and did kill a 
great many; at length they left me. With this attendance and in this plentiful 
manner I lived; neither could I be said to want anything but society; and of that, 
some time after this, I was likely to have too much. 

I was something impatient, as I have observed, to have the use of my boat, 
though very loath to run any more hazards; and therefore sometimes I sat 
contriving ways to get her about the island, and at other times I sat myself down 
contented enough without her. But I had a strange uneasiness in my mind to go 
down to the point of the island where, as I have said in my last ramble, I went up 
the hill to see how the shore lay, and how the current set, that I might see what I 
had to do: this inclination increased upon me every day, and at length I resolved 
to travel thither by land, following the edge of the shore. I did so; but had any 
one in England met such a man as I was, it must either have frightened him, or 
raised a great deal of laughter; and as I frequently stood still to look at myself, I 
could not but smile at the notion of my travelling through Yorkshire with such 
an equipage, and in such a dress. Be pleased to take a sketch of my figure, as 
follows. 

I had a great high shapeless cap, made of a goat’s skin, with a flap hanging 


down behind, as well to keep the sun from me as to shoot the rain off from 
running into my neck, nothing being so hurtful in these climates as the rain upon 
the flesh under the clothes. 

I had a short jacket of goat’s skin, the skirts coming down to about the middle 
of the thighs, and a pair of open-kneed breeches of the same; the breeches were 
made of the skin of an old he-goat, whose hair hung down such a length on 
either side that, like pantaloons, it reached to the middle of my legs; stockings 
and shoes I had none, but had made me a pair of somethings, I scarce knew what 
to call them, like buskins, to flap over my legs, and lace on either side like 
spatterdashes, but of a most barbarous shape, as indeed were all the rest of my 
clothes. 

I had on a broad belt of goat’s skin dried, which I drew together with two 
thongs of the same instead of buckles, and in a kind of a frog on either side of 
this, instead of a sword and dagger, hung a little saw and a hatchet, one on one 
side and one on the other. I had another belt not so broad, and fastened in the 
same manner, which hung over my shoulder, and at the end of it, under my left 
arm, hung two pouches, both made of goat’s skin too, in one of which hung my 
powder, in the other my shot. At my back I carried my basket, and on my 
shoulder my gun, and over my head a great clumsy, ugly, goat’s-skin umbrella, 
but which, after all, was the most necessary thing I had about me next to my 
gun. As for my face, the colour of it was really not so mulatto-like as one might 
expect from a man not at all careful of it, and living within nine or ten degrees of 
the equinox. My beard I had once suffered to grow till it was about a quarter of 
a yard long; but as I had both scissors and razors sufficient, I had cut it pretty 
short, except what grew on my upper lip, which I had trimmed into a large pair 
of Mahometan whiskers, such as I had seen worn by some Turks at Sallee, for 
the Moors did not wear such, though the Turks did; of these moustachios, or 
whiskers, I will not say they were long enough to hang my hat upon them, but 
they were of a length and shape monstrous enough, and such as in England 
would have passed for frightful. 

But all this is by-the-bye; for as to my figure, I had so few to observe me that 
it was of no manner of consequence, so I say no more of that. In this kind of 
dress I went my new journey, and was out five or six days. I travelled first along 
the sea-shore, directly to the place where I first brought my boat to an anchor to 
get upon the rocks; and having no boat now to take care of, I went over the land 
a nearer way to the same height that I was upon before, when, looking forward 
to the points of the rocks which lay out, and which I was obliged to double with 
my boat, as is said above, I was surprised to see the sea all smooth and quiet—no 
rippling, no motion, no current, any more there than in other places. I was at a 


strange loss to understand this, and resolved to spend some time in the observing 
it, to see if nothing from the sets of the tide had occasioned it; but I was 
presently convinced how it was—viz. that the tide of ebb setting from the west, 
and joining with the current of waters from some great river on the shore, must 
be the occasion of this current, and that, according as the wind blew more 
forcibly from the west or from the north, this current came nearer or went farther 
from the shore; for, waiting thereabouts till evening, I went up to the rock again, 
and then the tide of ebb being made, I plainly saw the current again as before, 
only that it ran farther off, being near half a league from the shore, whereas in 
my case it set close upon the shore, and hurried me and my canoe along with it, 
which at another time it would not have done. 

This observation convinced me that I had nothing to do but to observe the 
ebbing and the flowing of the tide, and I might very easily bring my boat about 
the island again; but when I began to think of putting it in practice, I had such 
terror upon my spirits at the remembrance of the danger I had been in, that I 
could not think of it again with any patience, but, on the contrary, I took up 
another resolution, which was more safe, though more laborious—and this was, 
that I would build, or rather make, me another periagua or canoe, and so have 
one for one side of the island, and one for the other. 

You are to understand that now I had, as I may call it, two plantations in the 
island—one my little fortification or tent, with the wall about it, under the rock, 
with the cave behind me, which by this time I had enlarged into several 
apartments or caves, one within another. One of these, which was the driest and 
largest, and had a door out beyond my wall or fortification—that is to say, 
beyond where my wall joined to the rock—was all filled up with the large 
earthen pots of which I have given an account, and with fourteen or fifteen great 
baskets, which would hold five or six bushels each, where I laid up my stores of 
provisions, especially my corn, some in the ear, cut off short from the straw, and 
the other rubbed out with my hand. 

As for my wall, made, as before, with long stakes or piles, those piles grew all 
like trees, and were by this time grown so big, and spread so very much, that 
there was not the least appearance, to any one’s view, of any habitation behind 
them. 

Near this dwelling of mine, but a little farther within the land, and upon lower 
ground, lay my two pieces of corn land, which I kept duly cultivated and sowed, 
and which duly yielded me their harvest in its season; and whenever I had 
occasion for more corn, I had more land adjoining as fit as that. 

Besides this, I had my country seat, and I had now a tolerable plantation there 
also; for, first, I had my little bower, as I called it, which I kept in repair—that is 


to say, I kept the hedge which encircled it in constantly fitted up to its usual 
height, the ladder standing always in the inside. I kept the trees, which at first 
were no more than stakes, but were now grown very firm and tall, always cut, so 
that they might spread and grow thick and wild, and make the more agreeable 
shade, which they did effectually to my mind. In the middle of this I had my 
tent always standing, being a piece of a sail spread over poles, set up for that 
purpose, and which never wanted any repair or renewing; and under this I had 
made me a squab or couch with the skins of the creatures I had killed, and with 
other soft things, and a blanket laid on them, such as belonged to our sea- 
bedding, which I had saved; and a great watch-coat to cover me. And here, 
whenever I had occasion to be absent from my chief seat, I took up my country 
habitation. 

Adjoining to this I had my enclosures for my cattle, that is to say my goats, 
and I had taken an inconceivable deal of pains to fence and enclose this ground. 
I was so anxious to see it kept entire, lest the goats should break through, that I 
never left off till, with infinite labour, I had stuck the outside of the hedge so full 
of small stakes, and so near to one another, that it was rather a pale than a hedge, 
and there was scarce room to put a hand through between them; which 
afterwards, when those stakes grew, as they all did in the next rainy season, 
made the enclosure strong like a wall, indeed stronger than any wall. 

This will testify for me that I was not idle, and that I spared no pains to bring 
to pass whatever appeared necessary for my comfortable support, for I 
considered the keeping up a breed of tame creatures thus at my hand would be a 
living magazine of flesh, milk, butter, and cheese for me as long as I lived in the 
place, if it were to be forty years; and that keeping them in my reach depended 
entirely upon my perfecting my enclosures to such a degree that I might be sure 
of keeping them together; which by this method, indeed, I so effectually secured, 
that when these little stakes began to grow, I had planted them so very thick that 
I was forced to pull some of them up again. 

In this place also I had my grapes growing, which I principally depended on 
for my winter store of raisins, and which I never failed to preserve very 
carefully, as the best and most agreeable dainty of my whole diet; and indeed 
they were not only agreeable, but medicinal, wholesome, nourishing, and 
refreshing to the last degree. 

As this was also about half-way between my other habitation and the place 
where I had laid up my boat, I generally stayed and lay here in my way thither, 
for I used frequently to visit my boat; and I kept all things about or belonging to 
her in very good order. Sometimes I went out in her to divert myself, but no 
more hazardous voyages would I go, scarcely ever above a stone’s cast or two 


from the shore, I was so apprehensive of being hurried out of my knowledge 
again by the currents or winds, or any other accident. But now I come to a new 
scene of my life. It happened one day, about noon, going towards my boat, I 
was exceedingly surprised with the print of a man’s naked foot on the shore, 
which was very plain to be seen on the sand. I stood like one thunderstruck, or 
as if I had seen an apparition. I listened, I looked round me, but I could hear 
nothing, nor see anything; I went up to a rising ground to look farther; I went up 
the shore and down the shore, but it was all one; I could see no other impression 
but that one. I went to it again to see if there were any more, and to observe if it 
might not be my fancy; but there was no room for that, for there was exactly the 
print of a foot—toes, heel, and every part of a foot. How it came thither I knew 
not, nor could I in the least imagine; but after innumerable fluttering thoughts, 
like a man perfectly confused and out of myself, I came home to my 
fortification, not feeling, as we say, the ground I went on, but terrified to the last 
degree, looking behind me at every two or three steps, mistaking every bush and 
tree, and fancying every stump at a distance to be a man. Nor is it possible to 
describe how many various shapes my affrighted imagination represented things 
to me in, how many wild ideas were found every moment in my fancy, and what 
strange, unaccountable whimsies came into my thoughts by the way. 

When I came to my castle (for so I think I called it ever after this), I fled into it 
like one pursued. Whether I went over by the ladder, as first contrived, or went 
in at the hole in the rock, which I had called a door, I cannot remember; no, nor 
could I remember the next morning, for never frightened hare fled to cover, or 
fox to earth, with more terror of mind than I to this retreat. 

I slept none that night; the farther I was from the occasion of my fright, the 
greater my apprehensions were, which is something contrary to the nature of 
such things, and especially to the usual practice of all creatures in fear; but I was 
so embarrassed with my own frightful ideas of the thing, that I formed nothing 
but dismal imaginations to myself, even though I was now a great way off. 
Sometimes I fancied it must be the devil, and reason joined in with me in this 
supposition, for how should any other thing in human shape come into the 
place? Where was the vessel that brought them? What marks were there of any 
other footstep? And how was it possible a man should come there? But then, to 
think that Satan should take human shape upon him in such a place, where there 
could be no manner of occasion for it, but to leave the print of his foot behind 
him, and that even for no purpose too, for he could not be sure I should see it— 
this was an amusement the other way. I considered that the devil might have 
found out abundance of other ways to have terrified me than this of the single 
print of a foot; that as I lived quite on the other side of the island, he would never 


have been so simple as to leave a mark in a place where it was ten thousand to 
one whether I should ever see it or not, and in the sand too, which the first surge 
of the sea, upon a high wind, would have defaced entirely. All this seemed 
inconsistent with the thing itself and with all the notions we usually entertain of 
the subtlety of the devil. 

Abundance of such things as these assisted to argue me out of all 
apprehensions of its being the devil; and I presently concluded then that it must 
be some more dangerous creature—viz. that it must be some of the savages of 
the mainland opposite who had wandered out to sea in their canoes, and either 
driven by the currents or by contrary winds, had made the island, and had been 
on shore, but were gone away again to sea; being as loath, perhaps, to have 
stayed in this desolate island as I would have been to have had them. 

While these reflections were rolling in my mind, I was very thankful in my 
thoughts that I was so happy as not to be thereabouts at that time, or that they did 
not see my boat, by which they would have concluded that some inhabitants had 
been in the place, and perhaps have searched farther for me. Then terrible 
thoughts racked my imagination about their having found out my boat, and that 
there were people here; and that, if so, I should certainly have them come again 
in greater numbers and devour me; that if it should happen that they should not 
find me, yet they would find my enclosure, destroy all my corn, and carry away 
all my flock of tame goats, and I should perish at last for mere want. 

Thus my fear banished all my religious hope, all that former confidence in 
God, which was founded upon such wonderful experience as I had had of His 
goodness; as if He that had fed me by miracle hitherto could not preserve, by His 
power, the provision which He had made for me by His goodness. I reproached 
myself with my laziness, that would not sow any more corn one year than would 
just serve me till the next season, as if no accident could intervene to prevent my 
enjoying the crop that was upon the ground; and this I thought so just a reproof, 
that I resolved for the future to have two or three years’ corn beforehand; so that, 
whatever might come, I might not perish for want of bread. 

How strange a chequer-work of Providence is the life of man! and by what 
secret different springs are the affections hurried about, as_ different 
circumstances present! To-day we love what to-morrow we hate; to-day we seek 
what to-morrow we shun; to-day we desire what to-morrow we fear, nay, even 
tremble at the apprehensions of. This was exemplified in me, at this time, in the 
most lively manner imaginable; for I, whose only affliction was that I seemed 
banished from human society, that I was alone, circumscribed by the boundless 
ocean, cut off from mankind, and condemned to what I call silent life; that I was 
as one whom Heaven thought not worthy to be numbered among the living, or to 


appear among the rest of His creatures; that to have seen one of my own species 
would have seemed to me a raising me from death to life, and the greatest 
blessing that Heaven itself, next to the supreme blessing of salvation, could 
bestow; I say, that I should now tremble at the very apprehensions of seeing a 
man, and was ready to sink into the ground at but the shadow or silent 
appearance of a man having set his foot in the island. 

Such is the uneven state of human life; and it afforded me a great many 
curious speculations afterwards, when I had a little recovered my first surprise. I 
considered that this was the station of life the infinitely wise and good 
providence of God had determined for me; that as I could not foresee what the 
ends of Divine wisdom might be in all this, so I was not to dispute His 
sovereignty; who, as I was His creature, had an undoubted right, by creation, to 
govern and dispose of me absolutely as He thought fit; and who, as I was a 
creature that had offended Him, had likewise a judicial right to condemn me to 
what punishment He thought fit; and that it was my part to submit to bear His 
indignation, because I had sinned against Him. I then reflected, that as God, 
who was not only righteous but omnipotent, had thought fit thus to punish and 
afflict me, so He was able to deliver me: that if He did not think fit to do so, it 
was my unquestioned duty to resign myself absolutely and entirely to His will; 
and, on the other hand, it was my duty also to hope in Him, pray to Him, and 
quietly to attend to the dictates and directions of His daily providence. 

These thoughts took me up many hours, days, nay, I may say weeks and 
months: and one particular effect of my cogitations on this occasion I cannot 
omit. One morning early, lying in my bed, and filled with thoughts about my 
danger from the appearances of savages, I found it discomposed me very much; 
upon which these words of the Scripture came into my thoughts, “Call upon Me 
in the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me.” Upon 
this, rising cheerfully out of my bed, my heart was not only comforted, but I was 
guided and encouraged to pray earnestly to God for deliverance: when I had 
done praying I took up my Bible, and opening it to read, the first words that 
presented to me were, “Wait on the Lord, and be of good cheer, and He shall 
strengthen thy heart; wait, I say, on the Lord.” It is impossible to express the 
comfort this gave me. In answer, I thankfully laid down the book, and was no 
more sad, at least on that occasion. 

In the middle of these cogitations, apprehensions, and reflections, it came into 
my thoughts one day that all this might be a mere chimera of my own, and that 
this foot might be the print of my own foot, when I came on shore from my boat: 
this cheered me up a little, too, and I began to persuade myself it was all a 
delusion; that it was nothing else but my own foot; and why might I not come 


that way from the boat, as well as I was going that way to the boat? Again, I 
considered also that I could by no means tell for certain where I had trod, and 
where I had not; and that if, at last, this was only the print of my own foot, I had 
played the part of those fools who try to make stories of spectres and apparitions, 
and then are frightened at them more than anybody. 

Now I began to take courage, and to peep abroad again, for I had not stirred 
out of my castle for three days and nights, so that I began to starve for 
provisions; for I had little or nothing within doors but some barley-cakes and 
water; then I knew that my goats wanted to be milked too, which usually was my 
evening diversion: and the poor creatures were in great pain and inconvenience 
for want of it; and, indeed, it almost spoiled some of them, and almost dried up 
their milk. Encouraging myself, therefore, with the belief that this was nothing 
but the print of one of my own feet, and that I might be truly said to start at my 
own shadow, I began to go abroad again, and went to my country house to milk 
my flock: but to see with what fear I went forward, how often I looked behind 
me, how I was ready every now and then to lay down my basket and run for my 
life, it would have made any one have thought I was haunted with an evil 
conscience, or that I had been lately most terribly frightened; and so, indeed, I 
had. However, I went down thus two or three days, and having seen nothing, I 
began to be a little bolder, and to think there was really nothing in it but my own 
imagination; but I could not persuade myself fully of this till I should go down to 
the shore again, and see this print of a foot, and measure it by my own, and see if 
there was any similitude or fitness, that I might be assured it was my own foot: 
but when I came to the place, first, it appeared evidently to me, that when I laid 
up my boat I could not possibly be on shore anywhere thereabouts; secondly, 
when I came to measure the mark with my own foot, I found my foot not so 
large by a great deal. Both these things filled my head with new imaginations, 
and gave me the vapours again to the highest degree, so that I shook with cold 
like one in an ague; and I went home again, filled with the belief that some man 
or men had been on shore there; or, in short, that the island was inhabited, and I 
might be surprised before I was aware; and what course to take for my security I 
knew not. 

Oh, what ridiculous resolutions men take when possessed with fear! It 
deprives them of the use of those means which reason offers for their relief. The 
first thing I proposed to myself was, to throw down my enclosures, and turn all 
my tame cattle wild into the woods, lest the enemy should find them, and then 
frequent the island in prospect of the same or the like booty: then the simple 
thing of digging up my two corn-fields, lest they should find such a grain there, 
and still be prompted to frequent the island: then to demolish my bower and tent, 


that they might not see any vestiges of habitation, and be prompted to look 
farther, in order to find out the persons inhabiting. 

These were the subject of the first night’s cogitations after I was come home 
again, while the apprehensions which had so overrun my mind were fresh upon 
me, and my head was full of vapours. Thus, fear of danger is ten thousand times 
more terrifying than danger itself, when apparent to the eyes; and we find the 
burden of anxiety greater, by much, than the evil which we are anxious about: 
and what was worse than all this, I had not that relief in this trouble that from the 
resignation I used to practise I hoped to have. I looked, I thought, like Saul, who 
complained not only that the Philistines were upon him, but that God had 
forsaken him; for I did not now take due ways to compose my mind, by crying to 
God in my distress, and resting upon His providence, as I had done before, for 
my defence and deliverance; which, if I had done, I had at least been more 
cheerfully supported under this new surprise, and perhaps carried through it with 
more resolution. 

This confusion of my thoughts kept me awake all night; but in the morning I 
fell asleep; and having, by the amusement of my mind, been as it were tired, and 
my spirits exhausted, I slept very soundly, and waked much better composed 
than I had ever been before. And now I began to think sedately; and, upon 
debate with myself, I concluded that this island (which was so exceedingly 
pleasant, fruitful, and no farther from the mainland than as I had seen) was not 
so entirely abandoned as I might imagine; that although there were no stated 
inhabitants who lived on the spot, yet that there might sometimes come boats off 
from the shore, who, either with design, or perhaps never but when they were 
driven by cross winds, might come to this place; that I had lived there fifteen 
years now and had not met with the least shadow or figure of any people yet; and 
that, if at any time they should be driven here, it was probable they went away 
again as soon as ever they could, seeing they had never thought fit to fix here 
upon any occasion; that the most I could suggest any danger from was from any 
casual accidental landing of straggling people from the main, who, as it was 
likely, if they were driven hither, were here against their wills, so they made no 
stay here, but went off again with all possible speed; seldom staying one night 
on shore, lest they should not have the help of the tides and daylight back again; 
and that, therefore, I had nothing to do but to consider of some safe retreat, in 
case I should see any savages land upon the spot. 

Now, I began sorely to repent that I had dug my cave so large as to bring a 
door through again, which door, as I said, came out beyond where my 
fortification joined to the rock: upon maturely considering this, therefore, I 
resolved to draw me a second fortification, in the manner of a semicircle, at a 


distance from my wall, just where I had planted a double row of trees about 
twelve years before, of which I made mention: these trees having been planted 
so thick before, they wanted but few piles to be driven between them, that they 
might be thicker and stronger, and my wall would be soon finished. So that I 
had now a double wall; and my outer wall was thickened with pieces of timber, 
old cables, and everything I could think of, to make it strong; having in it seven 
little holes, about as big as I might put my arm out at. In the inside of this I 
thickened my wall to about ten feet thick with continually bringing earth out of 
my cave, and laying it at the foot of the wall, and walking upon it; and through 
the seven holes I contrived to plant the muskets, of which I took notice that I had 
got seven on shore out of the ship; these I planted like my cannon, and fitted 
them into frames, that held them like a carriage, so that I could fire all the seven 
guns in two minutes’ time; this wall I was many a weary month in finishing, and 
yet never thought myself safe till it was done. 

When this was done I stuck all the ground without my wall, for a great length 
every way, as full with stakes or sticks of the osier-like wood, which I found so 
apt to grow, as they could well stand; insomuch that I believe I might set in near 
twenty thousand of them, leaving a pretty large space between them and my 
wall, that I might have room to see an enemy, and they might have no shelter 
from the young trees, if they attempted to approach my outer wall. 

Thus in two years’ time I had a thick grove; and in five or six years’ time I had 
a wood before my dwelling, growing so monstrously thick and strong that it was 
indeed perfectly impassable: and no men, of what kind soever, could ever 
imagine that there was anything beyond it, much less a habitation. As for the 
way which I proposed to myself to go in and out (for I left no avenue), it was by 
setting two ladders, one to a part of the rock which was low, and then broke in, 
and left room to place another ladder upon that; so when the two ladders were 
taken down no man living could come down to me without doing himself 
mischief; and if they had come down, they were still on the outside of my outer 
wall. 

Thus I took all the measures human prudence could suggest for my own 
preservation; and it will be seen at length that they were not altogether without 
just reason; though I foresaw nothing at that time more than my mere fear 
suggested to me. 


CHAPTER XI—A CAVE RETREAT 


While this was doing, I was not altogether careless of my other affairs; for I had 
a great concern upon me for my little herd of goats: they were not only a ready 
supply to me on every occasion, and began to be sufficient for me, without the 
expense of powder and shot, but also without the fatigue of hunting after the 
wild ones; and I was loath to lose the advantage of them, and to have them all to 
nurse up over again. 

For this purpose, after long consideration, I could think of but two ways to 
preserve them: one was, to find another convenient place to dig a cave 
underground, and to drive them into it every night; and the other was to enclose 
two or three little bits of land, remote from one another, and as much concealed 
as I could, where I might keep about half-a-dozen young goats in each place; so 
that if any disaster happened to the flock in general, I might be able to raise them 
again with little trouble and time: and this though it would require a good deal of 
time and labour, I thought was the most rational design. 

Accordingly, I spent some time to find out the most retired parts of the island; 
and I pitched upon one, which was as private, indeed, as my heart could wish: it 
was a little damp piece of ground in the middle of the hollow and thick woods, 
where, as is observed, I almost lost myself once before, endeavouring to come 
back that way from the eastern part of the island. Here I found a clear piece of 
land, near three acres, so surrounded with woods that it was almost an enclosure 
by nature; at least, it did not want near so much labour to make it so as the other 
piece of ground I had worked so hard at. 

I immediately went to work with this piece of ground; and in less than a 
month’s time I had so fenced it round that my flock, or herd, call it which you 
please, which were not so wild now as at first they might be supposed to be, 
were well enough secured in it: so, without any further delay, I removed ten 
young she-goats and two he-goats to this piece, and when they were there I 
continued to perfect the fence till I had made it as secure as the other; which, 
however, I did at more leisure, and it took me up more time by a great deal. All 
this labour I was at the expense of, purely from my apprehensions on account of 
the print of a man’s foot; for as yet I had never seen any human creature come 
near the island; and I had now lived two years under this uneasiness, which, 
indeed, made my life much less comfortable than it was before, as may be well 
imagined by any who know what it is to live in the constant snare of the fear of 


man. And this I must observe, with grief, too, that the discomposure of my mind 
had great impression also upon the religious part of my thoughts; for the dread 
and terror of falling into the hands of savages and cannibals lay so upon my 
spirits, that I seldom found myself in a due temper for application to my Maker; 
at least, not with the sedate calmness and resignation of soul which I was wont to 
do: I rather prayed to God as under great affliction and pressure of mind, 
surrounded with danger, and in expectation every night of being murdered and 
devoured before morning; and I must testify, from my experience, that a temper 
of peace, thankfulness, love, and affection, is much the more proper frame for 
prayer than that of terror and discomposure: and that under the dread of mischief 
impending, a man is no more fit for a comforting performance of the duty of 
praying to God than he is for a repentance on a sick-bed; for these 
discomposures affect the mind, as the others do the body; and the discomposure 
of the mind must necessarily be as great a disability as that of the body, and 
much greater; praying to God being properly an act of the mind, not of the body. 

But to go on. After I had thus secured one part of my little living stock, I went 
about the whole island, searching for another private place to make such another 
deposit; when, wandering more to the west point of the island than I had ever 
done yet, and looking out to sea, I thought I saw a boat upon the sea, at a great 
distance. I had found a perspective glass or two in one of the seamen’s chests, 
which I saved out of our ship, but I had it not about me; and this was so remote 
that I could not tell what to make of it, though I looked at it till my eyes were not 
able to hold to look any longer; whether it was a boat or not I do not know, but 
as I descended from the hill I could see no more of it, so I gave it over; only I 
resolved to go no more out without a perspective glass in my pocket. When I 
was come down the hill to the end of the island, where, indeed, I had never been 
before, I was presently convinced that the seeing the print of a man’s foot was 
not such a strange thing in the island as I imagined: and but that it was a special 
providence that I was cast upon the side of the island where the savages never 
came, I should easily have known that nothing was more frequent than for the 
canoes from the main, when they happened to be a little too far out at sea, to 
shoot over to that side of the island for harbour: likewise, as they often met and 
fought in their canoes, the victors, having taken any prisoners, would bring them 
over to this shore, where, according to their dreadful customs, being all 
cannibals, they would kill and eat them; of which hereafter. 

When I was come down the hill to the shore, as I said above, being the SW. 
point of the island, I was perfectly confounded and amazed; nor is it possible for 
me to express the horror of my mind at seeing the shore spread with skulls, 
hands, feet, and other bones of human bodies; and particularly I observed a place 


where there had been a fire made, and a circle dug in the earth, like a cockpit, 
where I supposed the savage wretches had sat down to their human feastings 
upon the bodies of their fellow-creatures. 

I was so astonished with the sight of these things, that I entertained no notions 
of any danger to myself from it for a long while: all my apprehensions were 
buried in the thoughts of such a pitch of inhuman, hellish brutality, and the 
horror of the degeneracy of human nature, which, though I had heard of it often, 
yet I never had so near a view of before; in short, I turned away my face from 
the horrid spectacle; my stomach grew sick, and I was just at the point of 
fainting, when nature discharged the disorder from my stomach; and having 
vomited with uncommon violence, I was a little relieved, but could not bear to 
stay in the place a moment; so I got up the hill again with all the speed I could, 
and walked on towards my own habitation. 

When I came a little out of that part of the island I stood still awhile, as 
amazed, and then, recovering myself, I looked up with the utmost affection of 
my soul, and, with a flood of tears in my eyes, gave God thanks, that had cast 
my first lot in a part of the world where I was distinguished from such dreadful 
creatures as these; and that, though I had esteemed my present condition very 
miserable, had yet given me so many comforts in it that I had still more to give 
thanks for than to complain of: and this, above all, that I had, even in this 
miserable condition, been comforted with the knowledge of Himself, and the 
hope of His blessing: which was a felicity more than sufficiently equivalent to 
all the misery which I had suffered, or could suffer. 

In this frame of thankfulness I went home to my castle, and began to be much 
easier now, as to the safety of my circumstances, than ever I was before: for I 
observed that these wretches never came to this island in search of what they 
could get; perhaps not seeking, not wanting, or not expecting anything here; and 
having often, no doubt, been up the covered, woody part of it without finding 
anything to their purpose. I knew I had been here now almost eighteen years, 
and never saw the least footsteps of human creature there before; and I might be 
eighteen years more as entirely concealed as I was now, if I did not discover 
myself to them, which I had no manner of occasion to do; it being my only 
business to keep myself entirely concealed where I was, unless I found a better 
sort of creatures than cannibals to make myself known to. Yet I entertained such 
an abhorrence of the savage wretches that I have been speaking of, and of the 
wretched, inhuman custom of their devouring and eating one another up, that I 
continued pensive and sad, and kept close within my own circle for almost two 
years after this: when I say my own circle, I mean by it my three plantations— 
viz. my castle, my country seat (which I called my bower), and my enclosure in 


the woods: nor did I look after this for any other use than an enclosure for my 
goats; for the aversion which nature gave me to these hellish wretches was such, 
that I was as fearful of seeing them as of seeing the devil himself. I did not so 
much as go to look after my boat all this time, but began rather to think of 
making another; for I could not think of ever making any more attempts to bring 
the other boat round the island to me, lest I should meet with some of these 
creatures at sea; in which case, if I had happened to have fallen into their hands, 
I knew what would have been my lot. 

Time, however, and the satisfaction I had that I was in no danger of being 
discovered by these people, began to wear off my uneasiness about them; and I 
began to live just in the same composed manner as before, only with this 
difference, that I used more caution, and kept my eyes more about me than I did 
before, lest I should happen to be seen by any of them; and particularly, I was 
more cautious of firing my gun, lest any of them, being on the island, should 
happen to hear it. It was, therefore, a very good providence to me that I had 
furnished myself with a tame breed of goats, and that I had no need to hunt any 
more about the woods, or shoot at them; and if I did catch any of them after this, 
it was by traps and snares, as I had done before; so that for two years after this I 
believe I never fired my gun once off, though I never went out without it; and 
what was more, as I had saved three pistols out of the ship, I always carried them 
out with me, or at least two of them, sticking them in my goat-skin belt. I also 
furbished up one of the great cutlasses that I had out of the ship, and made me a 
belt to hang it on also; so that I was now a most formidable fellow to look at 
when I went abroad, if you add to the former description of myself the particular 
of two pistols, and a broadsword hanging at my side in a belt, but without a 
scabbard. 

Things going on thus, as I have said, for some time, I seemed, excepting these 
cautions, to be reduced to my former calm, sedate way of living. All these 
things tended to show me more and more how far my condition was from being 
miserable, compared to some others; nay, to many other particulars of life which 
it might have pleased God to have made my lot. It put me upon reflecting how 
little repining there would be among mankind at any condition of life if people 
would rather compare their condition with those that were worse, in order to be 
thankful, than be always comparing them with those which are better, to assist 
their murmurings and complainings. 

As in my present condition there were not really many things which I wanted, 
so indeed I thought that the frights I had been in about these savage wretches, 
and the concern I had been in for my own preservation, had taken off the edge of 
my invention, for my own conveniences; and I had dropped a good design, 


which I had once bent my thoughts upon, and that was to try if I could not make 
some of my barley into malt, and then try to brew myself some beer. This was 
really a whimsical thought, and I reproved myself often for the simplicity of it: 
for I presently saw there would be the want of several things necessary to the 
making my beer that it would be impossible for me to supply; as, first, casks to 
preserve it in, which was a thing that, as I have observed already, I could never 
compass: no, though I spent not only many days, but weeks, nay months, in 
attempting it, but to no purpose. In the next place, I had no hops to make it keep, 
no yeast to make it work, no copper or kettle to make it boil; and yet with all 
these things wanting, I verily believe, had not the frights and terrors I was in 
about the savages intervened, I had undertaken it, and perhaps brought it to pass 
too; for I seldom gave anything over without accomplishing it, when once I had 
it in my head to began it. But my invention now ran quite another way; for night 
and day I could think of nothing but how I might destroy some of the monsters 
in their cruel, bloody entertainment, and if possible save the victim they should 
bring hither to destroy. It would take up a larger volume than this whole work is 
intended to be to set down all the contrivances I hatched, or rather brooded upon, 
in my thoughts, for the destroying these creatures, or at least frightening them so 
as to prevent their coming hither any more: but all this was abortive; nothing 
could be possible to take effect, unless I was to be there to do it myself: and what 
could one man do among them, when perhaps there might be twenty or thirty of 
them together with their darts, or their bows and arrows, with which they could 
shoot as true to a mark as I could with my gun? 

Sometimes I thought if digging a hole under the place where they made their 
fire, and putting in five or six pounds of gunpowder, which, when they kindled 
their fire, would consequently take fire, and blow up all that was near it: but as, 
in the first place, I should be unwilling to waste so much powder upon them, my 
store being now within the quantity of one barrel, so neither could I be sure of its 
going off at any certain time, when it might surprise them; and, at best, that it 
would do little more than just blow the fire about their ears and fright them, but 
not sufficient to make them forsake the place: so I laid it aside; and then 
proposed that I would place myself in ambush in some convenient place, with 
my three guns all double-loaded, and in the middle of their bloody ceremony let 
fly at them, when I should be sure to kill or wound perhaps two or three at every 
shot; and then falling in upon them with my three pistols and my sword, I made 
no doubt but that, if there were twenty, I should kill them all. This fancy pleased 
my thoughts for some weeks, and I was so full of it that I often dreamed of it, 
and, sometimes, that I was just going to let fly at them in my sleep. I went so far 
with it in my imagination that I employed myself several days to find out proper 


places to put myself in ambuscade, as I said, to watch for them, and I went 
frequently to the place itself, which was now grown more familiar to me; but 
while my mind was thus filled with thoughts of revenge and a bloody putting 
twenty or thirty of them to the sword, as I may call it, the horror I had at the 
place, and at the signals of the barbarous wretches devouring one another, 
abetted my malice. Well, at length I found a place in the side of the hill where I 
was Satisfied I might securely wait till I saw any of their boats coming; and 
might then, even before they would be ready to come on shore, convey myself 
unseen into some thickets of trees, in one of which there was a hollow large 
enough to conceal me entirely; and there I might sit and observe all their bloody 
doings, and take my full aim at their heads, when they were so close together as 
that it would be next to impossible that I should miss my shot, or that I could fail 
wounding three or four of them at the first shot. In this place, then, I resolved to 
fulfil my design; and accordingly I prepared two muskets and my ordinary 
fowling-piece. The two muskets I loaded with a brace of slugs each, and four or 
five smaller bullets, about the size of pistol bullets; and the fowling-piece I 
loaded with near a handful of swan-shot of the largest size; I also loaded my 
pistols with about four bullets each; and, in this posture, well provided with 
ammunition for a second and third charge, I prepared myself for my expedition. 
After I had thus laid the scheme of my design, and in my imagination put it in 
practice, I continually made my tour every morning to the top of the hill, which 
was from my castle, as I called it, about three miles or more, to see if I could 
observe any boats upon the sea, coming near the island, or standing over towards 
it; but I began to tire of this hard duty, after I had for two or three months 
constantly kept my watch, but came always back without any discovery; there 
having not, in all that time, been the least appearance, not only on or near the 
shore, but on the whole ocean, so far as my eye or glass could reach every way. 
As long as I kept my daily tour to the hill, to look out, so long also I kept up 
the vigour of my design, and my spirits seemed to be all the while in a suitable 
frame for so outrageous an execution as the killing twenty or thirty naked 
savages, for an offence which I had not at all entered into any discussion of in 
my thoughts, any farther than my passions were at first fired by the horror I 
conceived at the unnatural custom of the people of that country, who, it seems, 
had been suffered by Providence, in His wise disposition of the world, to have 
no other guide than that of their own abominable and vitiated passions; and 
consequently were left, and perhaps had been so for some ages, to act such 
horrid things, and receive such dreadful customs, as nothing but nature, entirely 
abandoned by Heaven, and actuated by some hellish degeneracy, could have run 
them into. But now, when, as I have said, I began to be weary of the fruitless 


excursion which I had made so long and so far every morning in vain, so my 
opinion of the action itself began to alter; and I began, with cooler and calmer 
thoughts, to consider what I was going to engage in; what authority or call I had 
to pretend to be judge and executioner upon these men as criminals, whom 
Heaven had thought fit for so many ages to suffer unpunished to go on, and to be 
as it were the executioners of His judgments one upon another; how far these 
people were offenders against me, and what right I had to engage in the quarrel 
of that blood which they shed promiscuously upon one another. I debated this 
very often with myself thus: “How do I know what God Himself judges in this 
particular case? It is certain these people do not commit this as a crime; it is not 
against their own consciences reproving, or their light reproaching them; they do 
not know it to be an offence, and then commit it in defiance of divine justice, as 
we do in almost all the sins we commit. They think it no more a crime to kill a 
captive taken in war than we do to kill an ox; or to eat human flesh than we do to 
eat mutton.” 

When I considered this a little, it followed necessarily that I was certainly in 
the wrong; that these people were not murderers, in the sense that I had before 
condemned them in my thoughts, any more than those Christians were murderers 
who often put to death the prisoners taken in battle; or more frequently, upon 
many occasions, put whole troops of men to the sword, without giving quarter, 
though they threw down their arms and submitted. In the next place, it occurred 
to me that although the usage they gave one another was thus brutish and 
inhuman, yet it was really nothing to me: these people had done me no injury: 
that if they attempted, or I saw it necessary, for my immediate preservation, to 
fall upon them, something might be said for it: but that I was yet out of their 
power, and they really had no knowledge of me, and consequently no design 
upon me; and therefore it could not be just for me to fall upon them; that this 
would justify the conduct of the Spaniards in all their barbarities practised in 
America, where they destroyed millions of these people; who, however they 
were idolators and barbarians, and had several bloody and barbarous rites in 
their customs, such as sacrificing human bodies to their idols, were yet, as to the 
Spaniards, very innocent people; and that the rooting them out of the country is 
spoken of with the utmost abhorrence and detestation by even the Spaniards 
themselves at this time, and by all other Christian nations of Europe, as a mere 
butchery, a bloody and unnatural piece of cruelty, unjustifiable either to God or 
man; and for which the very name of a Spaniard is reckoned to be frightful and 
terrible, to all people of humanity or of Christian compassion; as if the kingdom 
of Spain were particularly eminent for the produce of a race of men who were 
without principles of tenderness, or the common bowels of pity to the miserable, 


which is reckoned to be a mark of generous temper in the mind. 

These considerations really put me to a pause, and to a kind of a full stop; and 
I began by little and little to be off my design, and to conclude I had taken wrong 
measures in my resolution to attack the savages; and that it was not my business 
to meddle with them, unless they first attacked me; and this it was my business, 
if possible, to prevent: but that, if I were discovered and attacked by them, I 
knew my duty. On the other hand, I argued with myself that this really was the 
way not to deliver myself, but entirely to ruin and destroy myself; for unless I 
was sure to kill every one that not only should be on shore at that time, but that 
should ever come on shore afterwards, if but one of them escaped to tell their 
country-people what had happened, they would come over again by thousands to 
revenge the death of their fellows, and I should only bring upon myself a certain 
destruction, which, at present, I had no manner of occasion for. Upon the whole, 
I concluded that I ought, neither in principle nor in policy, one way or other, to 
concern myself in this affair: that my business was, by all possible means to 
conceal myself from them, and not to leave the least sign for them to guess by 
that there were any living creatures upon the island—I mean of human shape. 
Religion joined in with this prudential resolution; and I was convinced now, 
many ways, that I was perfectly out of my duty when I was laying all my bloody 
schemes for the destruction of innocent creatures—I mean innocent as to me. As 
to the crimes they were guilty of towards one another, I had nothing to do with 
them; they were national, and I ought to leave them to the justice of God, who is 
the Governor of nations, and knows how, by national punishments, to make a 
just retribution for national offences, and to bring public judgments upon those 
who offend in a public manner, by such ways as best please Him. This appeared 
so clear to me now, that nothing was a greater satisfaction to me than that I had 
not been suffered to do a thing which I now saw so much reason to believe 
would have been no less a sin than that of wilful murder if I had committed it; 
and I gave most humble thanks on my knees to God, that He had thus delivered 
me from blood-guiltiness; beseeching Him to grant me the protection of His 
providence, that I might not fall into the hands of the barbarians, or that I might 
not lay my hands upon them, unless I had a more clear call from Heaven to do it, 
in defence of my own life. 

In this disposition I continued for near a year after this; and so far was I from 
desiring an occasion for falling upon these wretches, that in all that time I never 
once went up the hill to see whether there were any of them in sight, or to know 
whether any of them had been on shore there or not, that I might not be tempted 
to renew any of my contrivances against them, or be provoked by any advantage 
that might present itself to fall upon them; only this I did: I went and removed 


my boat, which I had on the other side of the island, and carried it down to the 
east end of the whole island, where I ran it into a little cove, which I found under 
some high rocks, and where I knew, by reason of the currents, the savages durst 
not, at least would not, come with their boats upon any account whatever. With 
my boat I carried away everything that I had left there belonging to her, though 
not necessary for the bare going thither—viz. a mast and sail which I had made 
for her, and a thing like an anchor, but which, indeed, could not be called either 
anchor or grapnel; however, it was the best I could make of its kind: all these I 
removed, that there might not be the least shadow for discovery, or appearance 
of any boat, or of any human habitation upon the island. Besides this, I kept 
myself, as I said, more retired than ever, and seldom went from my cell except 
upon my constant employment, to milk my she-goats, and manage my little flock 
in the wood, which, as it was quite on the other part of the island, was out of 
danger; for certain, it is that these savage people, who sometimes haunted this 
island, never came with any thoughts of finding anything here, and consequently 
never wandered off from the coast, and I doubt not but they might have been 
several times on shore after my apprehensions of them had made me cautious, as 
well as before. Indeed, I looked back with some horror upon the thoughts of 
what my condition would have been if I had chopped upon them and been 
discovered before that; when, naked and unarmed, except with one gun, and that 
loaded often only with small shot, I walked everywhere, peeping and peering 
about the island, to see what I could get; what a surprise should I have been in if, 
when I discovered the print of a man’s foot, I had, instead of that, seen fifteen or 
twenty savages, and found them pursuing me, and by the swiftness of their 
running no possibility of my escaping them! The thoughts of this sometimes 
sank my very soul within me, and distressed my mind so much that I could not 
soon recover it, to think what I should have done, and how I should not only 
have been unable to resist them, but even should not have had presence of mind 
enough to do what I might have done; much less what now, after so much 
consideration and preparation, I might be able to do. Indeed, after serious 
thinking of these things, I would be melancholy, and sometimes it would last a 
great while; but I resolved it all at last into thankfulness to that Providence which 
had delivered me from so many unseen dangers, and had kept me from those 
mischiefs which I could have no way been the agent in delivering myself from, 
because I had not the least notion of any such thing depending, or the least 
supposition of its being possible. This renewed a contemplation which often had 
come into my thoughts in former times, when first I began to see the merciful 
dispositions of Heaven, in the dangers we run through in this life; how 
wonderfully we are delivered when we know nothing of it; how, when we are in 


a quandary as we Call it, a doubt or hesitation whether to go this way or that way, 
a secret hint shall direct us this way, when we intended to go that way: nay, 
when sense, our own inclination, and perhaps business has called us to go the 
other way, yet a strange impression upon the mind, from we know not what 
springs, and by we know not what power, shall overrule us to go this way; and it 
shall afterwards appear that had we gone that way, which we should have gone, 
and even to our imagination ought to have gone, we should have been ruined and 
lost. Upon these and many like reflections I afterwards made it a certain rule 
with me, that whenever I found those secret hints or pressings of mind to doing 
or not doing anything that presented, or going this way or that way, I never 
failed to obey the secret dictate; though I knew no other reason for it than such a 
pressure or such a hint hung upon my mind. I could give many examples of the 
success of this conduct in the course of my life, but more especially in the latter 
part of my inhabiting this unhappy island; besides many occasions which it is 
very likely I might have taken notice of, if I had seen with the same eyes then 
that I see with now. But it is never too late to be wise; and I cannot but advise 
all considering men, whose lives are attended with such extraordinary incidents 
as mine, or even though not so extraordinary, not to slight such secret 
intimations of Providence, let them come from what invisible intelligence they 
will. That I shall not discuss, and perhaps cannot account for; but certainly they 
are a proof of the converse of spirits, and a secret communication between those 
embodied and those unembodied, and such a proof as can never be withstood; of 
which I shall have occasion to give some remarkable instances in the remainder 
of my solitary residence in this dismal place. 

I believe the reader of this will not think it strange if I confess that these 
anxieties, these constant dangers I lived in, and the concern that was now upon 
me, put an end to all invention, and to all the contrivances that I had laid for my 
future accommodations and conveniences. I had the care of my safety more now 
upon my hands than that of my food. I cared not to drive a nail, or chop a stick 
of wood now, for fear the noise I might make should be heard: much less would 
I fire a gun for the same reason: and above all I was intolerably uneasy at 
making any fire, lest the smoke, which is visible at a great distance in the day, 
should betray me. For this reason, I removed that part of my business which 
required fire, such as burning of pots and pipes, &c., into my new apartment in 
the woods; where, after I had been some time, I found, to my unspeakable 
consolation, a mere natural cave in the earth, which went in a vast way, and 
where, I daresay, no savage, had he been at the mouth of it, would be so hardy as 
to venture in; nor, indeed, would any man else, but one who, like me, wanted 
nothing so much as a safe retreat. 


The mouth of this hollow was at the bottom of a great rock, where, by mere 
accident (I would say, if I did not see abundant reason to ascribe all such things 
now to Providence), I was cutting down some thick branches of trees to make 
charcoal; and before I go on I must observe the reason of my making this 
charcoal, which was this—I was afraid of making a smoke about my habitation, 
as I said before; and yet I could not live there without baking my bread, cooking 
my meat, &c.; so I contrived to burn some wood here, as I had seen done in 
England, under turf, till it became chark or dry coal: and then putting the fire out, 
I preserved the coal to carry home, and perform the other services for which fire 
was wanting, without danger of smoke. But this is by-the-bye. While I was 
cutting down some wood here, I perceived that, behind a very thick branch of 
low brushwood or underwood, there was a kind of hollow place: I was curious to 
look in it; and getting with difficulty into the mouth of it, I found it was pretty 
large, that is to say, sufficient for me to stand upright in it, and perhaps another 
with me: but I must confess to you that I made more haste out than I did in, 
when looking farther into the place, and which was perfectly dark, I saw two 
broad shining eyes of some creature, whether devil or man I knew not, which 
twinkled like two stars; the dim light from the cave’s mouth shining directly in, 
and making the reflection. However, after some pause I recovered myself, and 
began to call myself a thousand fools, and to think that he that was afraid to see 
the devil was not fit to live twenty years in an island all alone; and that I might 
well think there was nothing in this cave that was more frightful than myself. 
Upon this, plucking up my courage, I took up a firebrand, and in I rushed again, 
with the stick flaming in my hand: I had not gone three steps in before I was 
almost as frightened as before; for I heard a very loud sigh, like that of a man in 
some pain, and it was followed by a broken noise, as of words half expressed, 
and then a deep sigh again. I stepped back, and was indeed struck with such a 
surprise that it put me into a cold sweat, and if I had had a hat on my head, I will 
not answer for it that my hair might not have lifted it off. But still plucking up 
my spirits as well as I could, and encouraging myself a little with considering 
that the power and presence of God was everywhere, and was able to protect me, 
I stepped forward again, and by the light of the firebrand, holding it up a little 
over my head, I saw lying on the ground a monstrous, frightful old he-goat, just 
making his will, as we say, and gasping for life, and, dying, indeed, of mere old 
age. I stirred him a little to see if I could get him out, and he essayed to get up, 
but was not able to raise himself; and I thought with myself he might even lie 
there—for if he had frightened me, so he would certainly fright any of the 
savages, if any of them should be so hardy as to come in there while he had any 
life in him. 


I was now recovered from my surprise, and began to look round me, when I 
found the cave was but very small—that is to say, it might be about twelve feet 
over, but in no manner of shape, neither round nor square, no hands having ever 
been employed in making it but those of mere Nature. I observed also that there 
was a place at the farther side of it that went in further, but was so low that it 
required me to creep upon my hands and knees to go into it, and whither it went 
I knew not; so, having no candle, I gave it over for that time, but resolved to go 
again the next day provided with candles and a tinder-box, which I had made of 
the lock of one of the muskets, with some wildfire in the pan. 

Accordingly, the next day I came provided with six large candles of my own 
making (for I made very good candles now of goat’s tallow, but was hard set for 
candle-wick, using sometimes rags or rope-yarn, and sometimes the dried rind of 
a weed like nettles); and going into this low place I was obliged to creep upon 
all-fours as I have said, almost ten yards—which, by the way, I thought was a 
venture bold enough, considering that I knew not how far it might go, nor what 
was beyond it. When I had got through the strait, I found the roof rose higher 
up, I believe near twenty feet; but never was such a glorious sight seen in the 
island, I daresay, as it was to look round the sides and roof of this vault or cave 
—the wall reflected a hundred thousand lights to me from my two candles. 
What it was in the rock—whether diamonds or any other precious stones, or gold 
which I rather supposed it to be—I knew not. The place I was in was a most 
delightful cavity, or grotto, though perfectly dark; the floor was dry and level, 
and had a sort of a small loose gravel upon it, so that there was no nauseous or 
venomous creature to be seen, neither was there any damp or wet on the sides or 
roof. The only difficulty in it was the entrance—which, however, as it was a 
place of security, and such a retreat as I wanted; I thought was a convenience; so 
that I was really rejoiced at the discovery, and resolved, without any delay, to 
bring some of those things which I was most anxious about to this place: 
particularly, I resolved to bring hither my magazine of powder, and all my spare 
arms—viz. two fowling-pieces—for I had three in all—and three muskets—for 
of them I had eight in all; so I kept in my castle only five, which stood ready 
mounted like pieces of cannon on my outmost fence, and were ready also to take 
out upon any expedition. Upon this occasion of removing my ammunition I 
happened to open the barrel of powder which I took up out of the sea, and which 
had been wet, and I found that the water had penetrated about three or four 
inches into the powder on every side, which caking and growing hard, had 
preserved the inside like a kernel in the shell, so that I had near sixty pounds of 
very good powder in the centre of the cask. This was a very agreeable discovery 
to me at that time; so I carried all away thither, never keeping above two or three 


pounds of powder with me in my castle, for fear of a surprise of any kind; I also 
carried thither all the lead I had left for bullets. 

I fancied myself now like one of the ancient giants who were said to live in 
caves and holes in the rocks, where none could come at them; for I persuaded 
myself, while I was here, that if five hundred savages were to hunt me, they 
could never find me out—or if they did, they would not venture to attack me 
here. The old goat whom I found expiring died in the mouth of the cave the next 
day after I made this discovery; and I found it much easier to dig a great hole 
there, and throw him in and cover him with earth, than to drag him out; so I 
interred him there, to prevent offence to my nose. 


CHAPTER XTI—WRECK OF A SPANISH SHIP 


I was now in the twenty-third year of my residence in this island, and was so 
naturalised to the place and the manner of living, that, could I but have enjoyed 
the certainty that no savages would come to the place to disturb me, I could have 
been content to have capitulated for spending the rest of my time there, even to 
the last moment, till I had laid me down and died, like the old goat in the cave. I 
had also arrived to some little diversions and amusements, which made the time 
pass a great deal more pleasantly with me than it did before—first, I had taught 
my Poll, as I noted before, to speak; and he did it so familiarly, and talked so 
articulately and plain, that it was very pleasant to me; and he lived with me no 
less than six-and-twenty years. How long he might have lived afterwards I know 
not, though I know they have a notion in the Brazils that they live a hundred 
years. My dog was a pleasant and loving companion to me for no less than 
sixteen years of my time, and then died of mere old age. As for my cats, they 
multiplied, as I have observed, to that degree that I was obliged to shoot several 
of them at first, to keep them from devouring me and all I had; but at length, 
when the two old ones I brought with me were gone, and after some time 
continually driving them from me, and letting them have no provision with me, 
they all ran wild into the woods, except two or three favourites, which I kept 
tame, and whose young, when they had any, I always drowned; and these were 
part of my family. Besides these I always kept two or three household kids 
about me, whom I taught to feed out of my hand; and I had two more parrots, 
which talked pretty well, and would all call “Robin Crusoe,” but none like my 
first; nor, indeed, did I take the pains with any of them that I had done with him. 
I had also several tame sea-fowls, whose name I knew not, that I caught upon the 
shore, and cut their wings; and the little stakes which I had planted before my 
castle-wall being now grown up to a good thick grove, these fowls all lived 
among these low trees, and bred there, which was very agreeable to me; so that, 
as I said above, I began to be very well contented with the life I led, if I could 
have been secured from the dread of the savages. But it was otherwise directed; 
and it may not be amiss for all people who shall meet with my story to make this 
just observation from it: How frequently, in the course of our lives, the evil 
which in itself we seek most to shun, and which, when we are fallen into, is the 
most dreadful to us, is oftentimes the very means or door of our deliverance, by 
which alone we can be raised again from the affliction we are fallen into. I 


could give many examples of this in the course of my unaccountable life; but in 
nothing was it more particularly remarkable than in the circumstances of my last 
years of solitary residence in this island. 

It was now the month of December, as I said above, in my twenty-third year; 
and this, being the southern solstice (for winter I cannot call it), was the 
particular time of my harvest, and required me to be pretty much abroad in the 
fields, when, going out early in the morning, even before it was thorough 
daylight, I was surprised with seeing a light of some fire upon the shore, at a 
distance from me of about two miles, toward that part of the island where I had 
observed some savages had been, as before, and not on the other side; but, to my 
great affliction, it was on my side of the island. 

I was indeed terribly surprised at the sight, and stopped short within my grove, 
not daring to go out, lest I might be surprised; and yet I had no more peace 
within, from the apprehensions I had that if these savages, in rambling over the 
island, should find my com standing or cut, or any of my works or 
improvements, they would immediately conclude that there were people in the 
place, and would then never rest till they had found me out. In this extremity I 
went back directly to my castle, pulled up the ladder after me, and made all 
things without look as wild and natural as I could. 

Then I prepared myself within, putting myself in a posture of defence. I 
loaded all my cannon, as I called them—that is to say, my muskets, which were 
mounted upon my new fortification—and all my pistols, and resolved to defend 
myself to the last gasp—not forgetting seriously to commend myself to the 
Divine protection, and earnestly to pray to God to deliver me out of the hands of 
the barbarians. I continued in this posture about two hours, and began to be 
impatient for intelligence abroad, for I had no spies to send out. After sitting a 
while longer, and musing what I should do in this case, I was not able to bear 
sitting in ignorance longer; so setting up my ladder to the side of the hill, where 
there was a flat place, as I observed before, and then pulling the ladder after me, 
I set it up again and mounted the top of the hill, and pulling out my perspective 
glass, which I had taken on purpose, I laid me down flat on my belly on the 
ground, and began to look for the place. I presently found there were no less 
than nine naked savages sitting round a small fire they had made, not to warm 
them, for they had no need of that, the weather being extremely hot, but, as I 
supposed, to dress some of their barbarous diet of human flesh which they had 
brought with them, whether alive or dead I could not tell. 





They had two canoes with them, which they had hauled up upon the shore; 
and as it was then ebb of tide, they seemed to me to wait for the return of the 
flood to go away again. It is not easy to imagine what confusion this sight put 
me into, especially seeing them come on my side of the island, and so near to 
me; but when I considered their coming must be always with the current of the 
ebb, I began afterwards to be more sedate in my mind, being satisfied that I 
might go abroad with safety all the time of the flood of tide, if they were not on 
shore before; and having made this observation, I went abroad about my harvest 
work with the more composure. 

As I expected, so it proved; for as soon as the tide made to the westward I saw 
them all take boat and row (or paddle as we call it) away. I should have 
observed, that for an hour or more before they went off they were dancing, and I 
could easily discern their postures and gestures by my glass. I could not 
perceive, by my nicest observation, but that they were stark naked, and had not 
the least covering upon them; but whether they were men or women I could not 
distinguish. 

As soon as I saw them shipped and gone, I took two guns upon my shoulders, 
and two pistols in my girdle, and my great sword by my side without a scabbard, 
and with all the speed I was able to make went away to the hill where I had 


discovered the first appearance of all; and as soon as I get thither, which was not 
in less than two hours (for I could not go quickly, being so loaded with arms as I 
was), I perceived there had been three canoes more of the savages at that place; 
and looking out farther, I saw they were all at sea together, making over for the 
main. This was a dreadful sight to me, especially as, going down to the shore, I 
could see the marks of horror which the dismal work they had been about had 
left behind it—viz. the blood, the bones, and part of the flesh of human bodies 
eaten and devoured by those wretches with merriment and sport. I was so filled 
with indignation at the sight, that I now began to premeditate the destruction of 
the next that I saw there, let them be whom or how many soever. It seemed 
evident to me that the visits which they made thus to this island were not very 
frequent, for it was above fifteen months before any more of them came on shore 
there again—that is to say, I neither saw them nor any footsteps or signals of 
them in all that time; for as to the rainy seasons, then they are sure not to come 
abroad, at least not so far. Yet all this while I lived uncomfortably, by reason of 
the constant apprehensions of their coming upon me by surprise: from whence I 
observe, that the expectation of evil is more bitter than the suffering, especially 
if there is no room to shake off that expectation or those apprehensions. 

During all this time I was in a murdering humour, and spent most of my hours, 
which should have been better employed, in contriving how to circumvent and 
fall upon them the very next time I should see them—especially if they should 
be divided, as they were the last time, into two parties; nor did I consider at all 
that if I killed one party—suppose ten or a dozen—I was still the next day, or 
week, or month, to kill another, and so another, even ad infinitum, till I should 
be, at length, no less a murderer than they were in being man-eaters—and 
perhaps much more so. I spent my days now in great perplexity and anxiety of 
mind, expecting that I should one day or other fall, into the hands of these 
merciless creatures; and if I did at any time venture abroad, it was not without 
looking around me with the greatest care and caution imaginable. And now I 
found, to my great comfort, how happy it was that I had provided a tame flock or 
herd of goats, for I durst not upon any account fire my gun, especially near that 
side of the island where they usually came, lest I should alarm the savages; and 
if they had fled from me now, I was sure to have them come again with perhaps 
two or three hundred canoes with them in a few days, and then I knew what to 
expect. However, I wore out a year and three months more before I ever saw 
any more of the savages, and then I found them again, as I shall soon observe. It 
is true they might have been there once or twice; but either they made no stay, or 
at least I did not see them; but in the month of May, as near as I could calculate, 
and in my four-and-twentieth year, I had a very strange encounter with them; of 


which in its place. 

The perturbation of my mind during this fifteen or sixteen months’ interval 
was very great; I slept unquietly, dreamed always frightful dreams, and often 
started out of my sleep in the night. In the day great troubles overwhelmed my 
mind; and in the night I dreamed often of killing the savages and of the reasons 
why I might justify doing it. 

But to waive all this for a while. It was in the middle of May, on the sixteenth 
day, I think, as well as my poor wooden calendar would reckon, for I marked all 
upon the post still; I say, it was on the sixteenth of May that it blew a very great 
storm of wind all day, with a great deal of lightning and thunder, and; a very foul 
night it was after it. I knew not what was the particular occasion of it, but as I 
was reading in the Bible, and taken up with very serious thoughts about my 
present condition, I was surprised with the noise of a gun, as I thought, fired at 
sea. This was, to be sure, a surprise quite of a different nature from any I had 
met with before; for the notions this put into my thoughts were quite of another 
kind. I started up in the greatest haste imaginable; and, in a trice, clapped my 
ladder to the middle place of the rock, and pulled it after me; and mounting it the 
second time, got to the top of the hill the very moment that a flash of fire bid me 
listen for a second gun, which, accordingly, in about half a minute I heard; and 
by the sound, knew that it was from that part of the sea where I was driven down 
the current in my boat. I immediately considered that this must be some ship in 
distress, and that they had some comrade, or some other ship in company, and 
fired these for signals of distress, and to obtain help. I had the presence of mind 
at that minute to think, that though I could not help them, it might be that they 
might help me; so I brought together all the dry wood I could get at hand, and 
making a good handsome pile, I set it on fire upon the hill. The wood was dry, 
and blazed freely; and, though the wind blew very hard, yet it burned fairly out; 
so that I was certain, if there was any such thing as a ship, they must needs see 
it. And no doubt they did; for as soon as ever my fire blazed up, I heard another 
gun, and after that several others, all from the same quarter. I plied my fire all 
night long, till daybreak: and when it was broad day, and the air cleared up, I 
saw something at a great distance at sea, full east of the island, whether a sail or 
a hull I could not distinguish—no, not with my glass: the distance was so great, 
and the weather still something hazy also; at least, it was so out at sea. 

I looked frequently at it all that day, and soon perceived that it did not move; 
so I presently concluded that it was a ship at anchor; and being eager, you may 
be sure, to be satisfied, I took my gun in my hand, and ran towards the south side 
of the island to the rocks where I had formerly been carried away by the current; 
and getting up there, the weather by this time being perfectly clear, I could 


plainly see, to my great sorrow, the wreck of a ship, cast away in the night upon 
those concealed rocks which I found when I was out in my boat; and which 
rocks, as they checked the violence of the stream, and made a kind of counter- 
stream, or eddy, were the occasion of my recovering from the most desperate, 
hopeless condition that ever I had been in in all my life. Thus, what is one 
man’s safety is another man’s destruction; for it seems these men, whoever they 
were, being out of their knowledge, and the rocks being wholly under water, had 
been driven upon them in the night, the wind blowing hard at ENE. Had they 
seen the island, as I must necessarily suppose they did not, they must, as I 
thought, have endeavoured to have saved themselves on shore by the help of 
their boat; but their firing off guns for help, especially when they saw, as I 
imagined, my fire, filled me with many thoughts. First, I imagined that upon 
seeing my light they might have put themselves into their boat, and endeavoured 
to make the shore: but that the sea running very high, they might have been cast 
away. Other times I imagined that they might have lost their boat before, as 
might be the case many ways; particularly by the breaking of the sea upon their 
ship, which many times obliged men to stave, or take in pieces, their boat, and 
sometimes to throw it overboard with their own hands. Other times I imagined 
they had some other ship or ships in company, who, upon the signals of distress 
they made, had taken them up, and carried them off. Other times I fancied they 
were all gone off to sea in their boat, and being hurried away by the current that I 
had been formerly in, were carried out into the great ocean, where there was 
nothing but misery and perishing: and that, perhaps, they might by this time 
think of starving, and of being in a condition to eat one another. 

As all these were but conjectures at best, so, in the condition I was in, I could 
do no more than look on upon the misery of the poor men, and pity them; which 
had still this good effect upon my side, that it gave me more and more cause to 
give thanks to God, who had so happily and comfortably provided for me in my 
desolate condition; and that of two ships’ companies, who were now cast away 
upon this part of the world, not one life should be spared but mine. I learned 
here again to observe, that it is very rare that the providence of God casts us into 
any condition so low, or any misery so great, but we may see something or other 
to be thankful for, and may see others in worse circumstances than our own. 
Such certainly was the case of these men, of whom I could not so much as see 
room to suppose any were saved; nothing could make it rational so much as to 
wish or expect that they did not all perish there, except the possibility only of 
their being taken up by another ship in company; and this was but mere 
possibility indeed, for I saw not the least sign or appearance of any such thing. I 
cannot explain, by any possible energy of words, what a strange longing I felt in 


my soul upon this sight, breaking out sometimes thus: “Oh that there had been 
but one or two, nay, or but one soul saved out of this ship, to have escaped to 
me, that I might but have had one companion, one fellow-creature, to have 
spoken to me and to have conversed with!” In all the time of my solitary life I 
never felt so earnest, so strong a desire after the society of my fellow-creatures, 
or so deep a regret at the want of it. 

There are some secret springs in the affections which, when they are set a- 
going by some object in view, or, though not in view, yet rendered present to the 
mind by the power of imagination, that motion carries out the soul, by its 
impetuosity, to such violent, eager embracings of the object, that the absence of 
it is insupportable. Such were these earnest wishings that but one man had been 
saved. I believe I repeated the words, “Oh that it had been but one!” a thousand 
times; and my desires were so moved by it, that when I spoke the words my 
hands would clinch together, and my fingers would press the palms of my hands, 
so that if I had had any soft thing in my hand I should have crushed it 
involuntarily; and the teeth in my head would strike together, and set against one 
another so strong, that for some time I could not part them again. Let the 
naturalists explain these things, and the reason and manner of them. All I can do 
is to describe the fact, which was even surprising to me when I found it, though I 
knew not from whence it proceeded; it was doubtless the effect of ardent wishes, 
and of strong ideas formed in my mind, realising the comfort which the 
conversation of one of my fellow-Christians would have been to me. But it was 
not to be; either their fate or mine, or both, forbade it; for, till the last year of my 
being on this island, I never knew whether any were saved out of that ship or no; 
and had only the affliction, some days after, to see the corpse of a drowned boy 
come on shore at the end of the island which was next the shipwreck. He had no 
clothes on but a seaman’s waistcoat, a pair of open-kneed linen drawers, and a 
blue linen shirt; but nothing to direct me so much as to guess what nation he was 
of. He had nothing in his pockets but two pieces of eight and a tobacco pipe— 
the last was to me of ten times more value than the first. 

It was now calm, and I had a great mind to venture out in my boat to this 
wreck, not doubting but I might find something on board that might be useful to 
me. But that did not altogether press me so much as the possibility that there 
might be yet some living creature on board, whose life I might not only save, but 
might, by saving that life, comfort my own to the last degree; and this thought 
clung so to my heart that I could not be quiet night or day, but I must venture out 
in my boat on board this wreck; and committing the rest to God’s providence, I 
thought the impression was so strong upon my mind that it could not be resisted 
—that it must come from some invisible direction, and that I should be wanting 


to myself if I did not go. 

Under the power of this impression, I hastened back to my castle, prepared 
everything for my voyage, took a quantity of bread, a great pot of fresh water, a 
compass to steer by, a bottle of rum (for I had still a great deal of that left), and a 
basket of raisins; and thus, loading myself with everything necessary. I went 
down to my boat, got the water out of her, got her afloat, loaded all my cargo in 
her, and then went home again for more. My second cargo was a great bag of 
rice, the umbrella to set up over my head for a shade, another large pot of water, 
and about two dozen of small loaves, or barley cakes, more than before, with a 
bottle of goat’s milk and a cheese; all which with great labour and sweat I 
carried to my boat; and praying to God to direct my voyage, I put out, and 
rowing or paddling the canoe along the shore, came at last to the utmost point of 
the island on the north-east side. And now I was to launch out into the ocean, 
and either to venture or not to venture. I looked on the rapid currents which ran 
constantly on both sides of the island at a distance, and which were very terrible 
to me from the remembrance of the hazard I had been in before, and my heart 
began to fail me; for I foresaw that if I was driven into either of those currents, I 
should be carried a great way out to sea, and perhaps out of my reach or sight of 
the island again; and that then, as my boat was but small, if any little gale of 
wind should rise, I should be inevitably lost. 

These thoughts so oppressed my mind that I began to give over my enterprise; 
and having hauled my boat into a little creek on the shore, I stepped out, and sat 
down upon a rising bit of ground, very pensive and anxious, between fear and 
desire, about my voyage; when, as I was musing, I could perceive that the tide 
was tured, and the flood come on; upon which my going was impracticable for 
so many hours. Upon this, presently it occurred to me that I should go up to the 
highest piece of ground I could find, and observe, if I could, how the sets of the 
tide or currents lay when the flood came in, that I might judge whether, if I was 
driven one way out, I might not expect to be driven another way home, with the 
same rapidity of the currents. This thought was no sooner in my head than I cast 
my eye upon a little hill which sufficiently overlooked the sea both ways, and 
from whence I had a clear view of the currents or sets of the tide, and which way 
I was to guide myself in my return. Here I found, that as the current of ebb set 
out close by the south point of the island, so the current of the flood set in close 
by the shore of the north side; and that I had nothing to do but to keep to the 
north side of the island in my return, and I should do well enough. 

Encouraged by this observation, I resolved the next morning to set out with 
the first of the tide; and reposing myself for the night in my canoe, under the 
watch-coat I mentioned, I launched out. I first made a little out to sea, full north, 


till I began to feel the benefit of the current, which set eastward, and which 
carried me at a great rate; and yet did not so hurry me as the current on the south 
side had done before, so as to take from me all government of the boat; but 
having a strong steerage with my paddle, I went at a great rate directly for the 
wreck, and in less than two hours I came up to it. It was a dismal sight to look 
at; the ship, which by its building was Spanish, stuck fast, jammed in between 
two rocks. All the stern and quarter of her were beaten to pieces by the sea; and 
as her forecastle, which stuck in the rocks, had run on with great violence, her 
mainmast and foremast were brought by the board—that is to say, broken short 
off; but her bowsprit was sound, and the head and bow appeared firm. When I 
came close to her, a dog appeared upon her, who, seeing me coming, yelped and 
cried; and as soon as I called him, jumped into the sea to come to me. I took him 
into the boat, but found him almost dead with hunger and thirst. I gave him a 
cake of my bread, and he devoured it like a ravenous wolf that had been starving 
a fortnight in the snow; I then gave the poor creature some fresh water, with 
which, if I would have let him, he would have burst himself. After this I went on 
board; but the first sight I met with was two men drowned in the cook-room, or 
forecastle of the ship, with their arms fast about one another. I concluded, as is 
indeed probable, that when the ship struck, it being in a storm, the sea broke so 
high and so continually over her, that the men were not able to bear it, and were 
strangled with the constant rushing in of the water, as much as if they had been 
under water. Besides the dog, there was nothing left in the ship that had life; nor 
any goods, that I could see, but what were spoiled by the water. There were 
some casks of liquor, whether wine or brandy I knew not, which lay lower in the 
hold, and which, the water being ebbed out, I could see; but they were too big to 
meddle with. I saw several chests, which I believe belonged to some of the 
seamen; and I got two of them into the boat, without examining what was in 
them. Had the stern of the ship been fixed, and the forepart broken off, I am 
persuaded I might have made a good voyage; for by what I found in those two 
chests I had room to suppose the ship had a great deal of wealth on board; and, if 
I may guess from the course she steered, she must have been bound from Buenos 
Ayres, or the Rio de la Plata, in the south part of America, beyond the Brazils to 
the Havannah, in the Gulf of Mexico, and so perhaps to Spain. She had, no 
doubt, a great treasure in her, but of no use, at that time, to anybody; and what 
became of the crew I then knew not. 

I found, besides these chests, a little cask full of liquor, of about twenty 
gallons, which I got into my boat with much difficulty. There were several 
muskets in the cabin, and a great powder-horn, with about four pounds of 
powder in it; as for the muskets, I had no occasion for them, so I left them, but 


took the powder-horn. I took a fire-shovel and tongs, which I wanted extremely, 
as also two little brass kettles, a copper pot to make chocolate, and a gridiron; 
and with this cargo, and the dog, I came away, the tide beginning to make home 
again—and the same evening, about an hour within night, I reached the island 
again, weary and fatigued to the last degree. I reposed that night in the boat and 
in the morning I resolved to harbour what I had got in my new cave, and not 
carry it home to my castle. After refreshing myself, I got all my cargo on shore, 
and began to examine the particulars. The cask of liquor I found to be a kind of 
rum, but not such as we had at the Brazils; and, in a word, not at all good; but 
when I came to open the chests, I found several things of great use to me—for 
example, I found in one a fine case of bottles, of an extraordinary kind, and filled 
with cordial waters, fine and very good; the bottles held about three pints each, 
and were tipped with silver. I found two pots of very good succades, or 
sweetmeats, so fastened also on the top that the salt-water had not hurt them; and 
two more of the same, which the water had spoiled. I found some very good 
shirts, which were very welcome to me; and about a dozen and a half of white 
linen handkerchiefs and coloured neckcloths; the former were also very 
welcome, being exceedingly refreshing to wipe my face in a hot day. Besides 
this, when I came to the till in the chest, I found there three great bags of pieces 
of eight, which held about eleven hundred pieces in all; and in one of them, 
wrapped up in a paper, six doubloons of gold, and some small bars or wedges of 
gold; I suppose they might all weigh near a pound. In the other chest were some 
clothes, but of little value; but, by the circumstances, it must have belonged to 
the gunner’s mate; though there was no powder in it, except two pounds of fine 
glazed powder, in three flasks, kept, I suppose, for charging their fowling-pieces 
on occasion. Upon the whole, I got very little by this voyage that was of any use 
to me; for, as to the money, I had no manner of occasion for it; it was to me as 
the dirt under my feet, and I would have given it all for three or four pair of 
English shoes and stockings, which were things I greatly wanted, but had had 
none on my feet for many years. I had, indeed, got two pair of shoes now, which 
I took off the feet of two drowned men whom I saw in the wreck, and I found 
two pair more in one of the chests, which were very welcome to me; but they 
were not like our English shoes, either for ease or service, being rather what we 
call pumps than shoes. I found in this seaman’s chest about fifty pieces of eight, 
in rials, but no gold: I supposed this belonged to a poorer man than the other, 
which seemed to belong to some officer. Well, however, I lugged this money 
home to my cave, and laid it up, as I had done that before which I had brought 
from our own ship; but it was a great pity, as I said, that the other part of this 
ship had not come to my share: for I am satisfied I might have loaded my canoe 


several times over with money; and, thought I, if I ever escape to England, it 
might lie here safe enough till I come again and fetch it. 


CHAPTER XIV—A DREAM REALISED 


Having now brought all my things on shore and secured them, I went back to my 
boat, and rowed or paddled her along the shore to her old harbour, where I laid 
her up, and made the best of my way to my old habitation, where I found 
everything safe and quiet. I began now to repose myself, live after my old 
fashion, and take care of my family affairs; and for a while I lived easy enough, 
only that I was more vigilant than I used to be, looked out oftener, and did not go 
abroad so much; and if at any time I did stir with any freedom, it was always to 
the east part of the island, where I was pretty well satisfied the savages never 
came, and where I could go without so many precautions, and such a load of 
arms and ammunition as I always carried with me if I went the other way. I 
lived in this condition near two years more; but my unlucky head, that was 
always to let me know it was born to make my body miserable, was all these two 
years filled with projects and designs how, if it were possible, I might get away 
from this island: for sometimes I was for making another voyage to the wreck, 
though my reason told me that there was nothing left there worth the hazard of 
my voyage; sometimes for a ramble one way, sometimes another—and I believe 
verily, if I had had the boat that I went from Sallee in, I should have ventured to 
sea, bound anywhere, I knew not whither. I have been, in all my circumstances, 
a memento to those who are touched with the general plague of mankind, 
whence, for aught I know, one half of their miseries flow: I mean that of not 
being satisfied with the station wherein God and Nature hath placed them—for, 
not to look back upon my primitive condition, and the excellent advice of my 
father, the opposition to which was, as I may call it, my original sin, my 
subsequent mistakes of the same kind had been the means of my coming into 
this miserable condition; for had that Providence which so happily seated me at 
the Brazils as a planter blessed me with confined desires, and I could have been 
contented to have gone on gradually, I might have been by this time—I mean in 
the time of my being in this island—one of the most considerable planters in the 
Brazils—nay, I am persuaded, that by the improvements I had made in that little 
time I lived there, and the increase I should probably have made if I had 
remained, I might have been worth a hundred thousand moidores—and what 
business had I to leave a settled fortune, a well-stocked plantation, improving 
and increasing, to turn supercargo to Guinea to fetch negroes, when patience and 
time would have so increased our stock at home, that we could have bought 


them at our own door from those whose business it was to fetch them? and 
though it had cost us something more, yet the difference of that price was by no 
means worth saving at so great a hazard. But as this is usually the fate of young 
heads, so reflection upon the folly of it is as commonly the exercise of more 
years, or of the dear-bought experience of time—so it was with me now; and yet 
so deep had the mistake taken root in my temper, that I could not satisfy myself 
in my station, but was continually poring upon the means and possibility of my 
escape from this place; and that I may, with greater pleasure to the reader, bring 
on the remaining part of my story, it may not be improper to give some account 
of my first conceptions on the subject of this foolish scheme for my escape, and 
how, and upon what foundation, I acted. 

I am now to be supposed retired into my castle, after my late voyage to the 
wreck, my frigate laid up and secured under water, as usual, and my condition 
restored to what it was before: I had more wealth, indeed, than I had before, but 
was not at all the richer; for I had no more use for it than the Indians of Peru had 
before the Spaniards came there. 

It was one of the nights in the rainy season in March, the four-and-twentieth 
year of my first setting foot in this island of solitude, I was lying in my bed or 
hammock, awake, very well in health, had no pain, no distemper, no uneasiness 
of body, nor any uneasiness of mind more than ordinary, but could by no means 
close my eyes, that is, so as to sleep; no, not a wink all night long, otherwise 
than as follows: It is impossible to set down the innumerable crowd of thoughts 
that whirled through that great thoroughfare of the brain, the memory, in this 
night’s time. I ran over the whole history of my life in miniature, or by 
abridgment, as I may call it, to my coming to this island, and also of that part of 
my life since I came to this island. In my reflections upon the state of my case 
since I came on shore on this island, I was comparing the happy posture of my 
affairs in the first years of my habitation here, with the life of anxiety, fear, and 
care which I had lived in ever since I had seen the print of a foot in the sand. 
Not that I did not believe the savages had frequented the island even all the 
while, and might have been several hundreds of them at times on shore there; but 
I had never known it, and was incapable of any apprehensions about it; my 
satisfaction was perfect, though my danger was the same, and I was as happy in 
not knowing my danger as if I had never really been exposed to it. This 
furnished my thoughts with many very profitable reflections, and particularly 
this one: How infinitely good that Providence is, which has provided, in its 
government of mankind, such narrow bounds to his sight and knowledge of 
things; and though he walks in the midst of so many thousand dangers, the sight 
of which, if discovered to him, would distract his mind and sink his spirits, he is 


kept serene and calm, by having the events of things hid from his eyes, and 
knowing nothing of the dangers which surround him. 

After these thoughts had for some time entertained me, I came to reflect 
seriously upon the real danger I had been in for so many years in this very 
island, and how I had walked about in the greatest security, and with all possible 
tranquillity, even when perhaps nothing but the brow of a hill, a great tree, or the 
casual approach of night, had been between me and the worst kind of destruction 
—viz. that of falling into the hands of cannibals and savages, who would have 
seized on me with the same view as I would on a goat or turtle; and have thought 
it no more crime to kill and devour me than I did of a pigeon or a curlew. I 
would unjustly slander myself if I should say I was not sincerely thankful to my 
great Preserver, to whose singular protection I acknowledged, with great 
humanity, all these unknown deliverances were due, and without which I must 
inevitably have fallen into their merciless hands. 

When these thoughts were over, my head was for some time taken up in 
considering the nature of these wretched creatures, I mean the savages, and how 
it came to pass in the world that the wise Governor of all things should give up 
any of His creatures to such inhumanity—nay, to something so much below 
even brutality itself—as to devour its own kind: but as this ended in some (at 
that time) fruitless speculations, it occurred to me to inquire what part of the 
world these wretches lived in? how far off the coast was from whence they 
came? what they ventured over so far from home for? what kind of boats they 
had? and why I might not order myself and my business so that I might be able 
to go over thither, as they were to come to me? 

I never so much as troubled myself to consider what I should do with myself 
when I went thither; what would become of me if I fell into the hands of these 
savages; or how I should escape them if they attacked me; no, nor so much as 
how it was possible for me to reach the coast, and not to be attacked by some or 
other of them, without any possibility of delivering myself: and if I should not 
fall into their hands, what I should do for provision, or whither I should bend my 
course: none of these thoughts, I say, so much as came in my way; but my mind 
was wholly bent upon the notion of my passing over in my boat to the mainland. 
I looked upon my present condition as the most miserable that could possibly be; 
that I was not able to throw myself into anything but death, that could be called 
worse; and if I reached the shore of the main I might perhaps meet with relief, or 
I might coast along, as I did on the African shore, till I came to some inhabited 
country, and where I might find some relief; and after all, perhaps I might fall in 
with some Christian ship that might take me in: and if the worst came to the 
worst, I could but die, which would put an end to all these miseries at once. Pray 


note, all this was the fruit of a disturbed mind, an impatient temper, made 
desperate, as it were, by the long continuance of my troubles, and the 
disappointments I had met in the wreck I had been on board of, and where I had 
been so near obtaining what I so earnestly longed for—somebody to speak to, 
and to learn some knowledge from them of the place where I was, and of the 
probable means of my deliverance. I was agitated wholly by these thoughts; all 
my calm of mind, in my resignation to Providence, and waiting the issue of the 
dispositions of Heaven, seemed to be suspended; and I had as it were no power 
to tum my thoughts to anything but to the project of a voyage to the main, which 
came upon me with such force, and such an impetuosity of desire, that it was not 
to be resisted. 

When this had agitated my thoughts for two hours or more, with such violence 
that it set my very blood into a ferment, and my pulse beat as if I had been in a 
fever, merely with the extraordinary fervour of my mind about it, Nature—as if I 
had been fatigued and exhausted with the very thoughts of it—threw me into a 
sound sleep. One would have thought I should have dreamed of it, but I did not, 
nor of anything relating to it, but I dreamed that as I was going out in the 
morning as usual from my castle, I saw upon the shore two canoes and eleven 
savages coming to land, and that they brought with them another savage whom 
they were going to kill in order to eat him; when, on a sudden, the savage that 
they were going to kill jumped away, and ran for his life; and I thought in my 
sleep that he came running into my little thick grove before my fortification, to 
hide himself; and that I seeing him alone, and not perceiving that the others 
sought him that way, showed myself to him, and smiling upon him, encouraged 
him: that he kneeled down to me, seeming to pray me to assist him; upon which 
I showed him my ladder, made him go up, and carried him into my cave, and he 
became my servant; and that as soon as I had got this man, I said to myself, 
“Now I may certainly venture to the mainland, for this fellow will serve me as a 
pilot, and will tell me what to do, and whither to go for provisions, and whither 
not to go for fear of being devoured; what places to venture into, and what to 
shun.” I waked with this thought; and was under such inexpressible impressions 
of joy at the prospect of my escape in my dream, that the disappointments which 
I felt upon coming to myself, and finding that it was no more than a dream, were 
equally extravagant the other way, and threw me into a very great dejection of 
spirits. 

Upon this, however, I made this conclusion: that my only way to go about to 
attempt an escape was, to endeavour to get a savage into my possession: and, if 
possible, it should be one of their prisoners, whom they had condemned to be 
eaten, and should bring hither to kill. But these thoughts still were attended with 


this difficulty: that it was impossible to effect this without attacking a whole 
caravan of them, and killing them all; and this was not only a very desperate 
attempt, and might miscarry, but, on the other hand, I had greatly scrupled the 
lawfulness of it to myself; and my heart trembled at the thoughts of shedding so 
much blood, though it was for my deliverance. I need not repeat the arguments 
which occurred to me against this, they being the same mentioned before; but 
though I had other reasons to offer now—viz. that those men were enemies to 
my life, and would devour me if they could; that it was self-preservation, in the 
highest degree, to deliver myself from this death of a life, and was acting in my 
own defence as much as if they were actually assaulting me, and the like; I say 
though these things argued for it, yet the thoughts of shedding human blood for 
my deliverance were very terrible to me, and such as I could by no means 
reconcile myself to for a great while. However, at last, after many secret 
disputes with myself, and after great perplexities about it (for all these 
arguments, one way and another, struggled in my head a long time), the eager 
prevailing desire of deliverance at length mastered all the rest; and I resolved, if 
possible, to get one of these savages into my hands, cost what it would. My next 
thing was to contrive how to do it, and this, indeed, was very difficult to resolve 
on; but as I could pitch upon no probable means for it, so I resolved to put 
myself upon the watch, to see them when they came on shore, and leave the rest 
to the event; taking such measures as the opportunity should present, let what 
would be. 

With these resolutions in my thoughts, I set myself upon the scout as often as 
possible, and indeed so often that I was heartily tired of it; for it was above a 
year and a half that I waited; and for great part of that time went out to the west 
end, and to the south-west corner of the island almost every day, to look for 
canoes, but none appeared. This was very discouraging, and began to trouble me 
much, though I cannot say that it did in this case (as it had done some time 
before) wear off the edge of my desire to the thing; but the longer it seemed to 
be delayed, the more eager I was for it: in a word, I was not at first so careful to 
shun the sight of these savages, and avoid being seen by them, as I was now 
eager to be upon them. Besides, I fancied myself able to manage one, nay, two 
or three savages, if I had them, so as to make them entirely slaves to me, to do 
whatever I should direct them, and to prevent their being able at any time to do 
me any hurt. It was a great while that I pleased myself with this affair; but 
nothing still presented itself; all my fancies and schemes came to nothing, for no 
savages came near me for a great while. 

About a year and a half after I entertained these notions (and by long musing 
had, as it were, resolved them all into nothing, for want of an occasion to put 


them into execution), I was surprised one morning by seeing no less than five 
canoes all on shore together on my side the island, and the people who belonged 
to them all landed and out of my sight. The number of them broke all my 
measures; for seeing so many, and knowing that they always came four or six, or 
sometimes more in a boat, I could not tell what to think of it, or how to take my 
measures to attack twenty or thirty men single-handed; so lay still in my castle, 
perplexed and discomforted. However, I put myself into the same position for 
an attack that I had formerly provided, and was just ready for action, if anything 
had presented. Having waited a good while, listening to hear if they made any 
noise, at length, being very impatient, I set my guns at the foot of my ladder, and 
clambered up to the top of the hill, by my two stages, as usual; standing so, 
however, that my head did not appear above the hill, so that they could not 
perceive me by any means. Here I observed, by the help of my perspective 
glass, that they were no less than thirty in number; that they had a fire kindled, 
and that they had meat dressed. How they had cooked it I knew not, or what it 
was; but they were all dancing, in I know not how many barbarous gestures and 
figures, their own way, round the fire. 

While I was thus looking on them, I perceived, by my perspective, two 
miserable wretches dragged from the boats, where, it seems, they were laid by, 
and were now brought out for the slaughter. I perceived one of them 
immediately fall; being knocked down, I suppose, with a club or wooden sword, 
for that was their way; and two or three others were at work immediately, cutting 
him open for their cookery, while the other victim was left standing by himself, 
till they should be ready for him. In that very moment this poor wretch, seeing 
himself a little at liberty and unbound, Nature inspired him with hopes of life, 
and he started away from them, and ran with incredible swiftness along the 
sands, directly towards me; I mean towards that part of the coast where my 
habitation was. I was dreadfully frightened, I must acknowledge, when I 
perceived him run my way; and especially when, as I thought, I saw him pursued 
by the whole body: and now I expected that part of my dream was coming to 
pass, and that he would certainly take shelter in my grove; but I could not 
depend, by any means, upon my dream, that the other savages would not pursue 
him thither and find him there. However, I kept my station, and my spirits began 
to recover when I found that there was not above three men that followed him; 
and still more was I encouraged, when I found that he outstripped them 
exceedingly in running, and gained ground on them; so that, if he could but hold 
out for half-an-hour, I saw easily he would fairly get away from them all. 

There was between them and my castle the creek, which I mentioned often in 
the first part of my story, where I landed my cargoes out of the ship; and this I 


saw plainly he must necessarily swim over, or the poor wretch would be taken 
there; but when the savage escaping came thither, he made nothing of it, though 
the tide was then up; but plunging in, swam through in about thirty strokes, or 
thereabouts, landed, and ran with exceeding strength and swiftness. When the 
three persons came to the creek, I found that two of them could swim, but the 
third could not, and that, standing on the other side, he looked at the others, but 
went no farther, and soon after went softly back again; which, as it happened, 
was very well for him in the end. I observed that the two who swam were yet 
more than twice as strong swimming over the creek as the fellow was that fled 
from them. It came very warmly upon my thoughts, and indeed irresistibly, that 
now was the time to get me a servant, and, perhaps, a companion or assistant; 
and that I was plainly called by Providence to save this poor creature’s life. 






————a 
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I immediately ran down the ladders with all possible expedition, fetched my 
two guns, for they were both at the foot of the ladders, as I observed before, and 
getting up again with the same haste to the top of the hill, I crossed towards the 
sea; and having a very short cut, and all down hill, placed myself in the way 
between the pursuers and the pursued, hallowing aloud to him that fled, who, 
looking back, was at first perhaps as much frightened at me as at them; but I 
beckoned with my hand to him to come back; and, in the meantime, I slowly 


advanced towards the two that followed; then rushing at once upon the foremost, 
I knocked him down with the stock of my piece. I was loath to fire, because I 
would not have the rest hear; though, at that distance, it would not have been 
easily heard, and being out of sight of the smoke, too, they would not have 
known what to make of it. Having knocked this fellow down, the other who 
pursued him stopped, as if he had been frightened, and I advanced towards him: 
but as I came nearer, I perceived presently he had a bow and arrow, and was 
fitting it to shoot at me: so I was then obliged to shoot at him first, which I did, 
and killed him at the first shot. The poor savage who fled, but had stopped, 
though he saw both his enemies fallen and killed, as he thought, yet was so 
frightened with the fire and noise of my piece that he stood stock still, and 
neither came forward nor went backward, though he seemed rather inclined still 
to fly than to come on. I hallooed again to him, and made signs to come 
forward, which he easily understood, and came a little way; then stopped again, 
and then a little farther, and stopped again; and I could then perceive that he 
stood trembling, as if he had been taken prisoner, and had just been to be killed, 
as his two enemies were. I beckoned to him again to come to me, and gave him 
all the signs of encouragement that I could think of; and he came nearer and 
nearer, kneeling down every ten or twelve steps, in token of acknowledgment for 
saving his life. I smiled at him, and looked pleasantly, and beckoned to him to 
come still nearer; at length he came close to me; and then he kneeled down 
again, kissed the ground, and laid his head upon the ground, and taking me by 
the foot, set my foot upon his head; this, it seems, was in token of swearing to be 
my slave for ever. I took him up and made much of him, and encouraged him all 
I could. But there was more work to do yet; for I perceived the savage whom I 
had knocked down was not killed, but stunned with the blow, and began to come 
to himself: so I pointed to him, and showed him the savage, that he was not 
dead; upon this he spoke some words to me, and though I could not understand 
them, yet I thought they were pleasant to hear; for they were the first sound of a 
man’s voice that I had heard, my own excepted, for above twenty-five years. 
But there was no time for such reflections now; the savage who was knocked 
down recovered himself so far as to sit up upon the ground, and I perceived that 
my savage began to be afraid; but when I saw that, I presented my other piece at 
the man, as if I would shoot him: upon this my savage, for so I call him now, 
made a motion to me to lend him my sword, which hung naked in a belt by my 
side, which I did. He no sooner had it, but he runs to his enemy, and at one blow 
cut off his head so cleverly, no executioner in Germany could have done it 
sooner or better; which I thought very strange for one who, I had reason to 
believe, never saw a sword in his life before, except their own wooden swords: 


however, it seems, as I learned afterwards, they make their wooden swords so 
sharp, so heavy, and the wood is so hard, that they will even cut off heads with 
them, ay, and arms, and that at one blow, too. When he had done this, he comes 
laughing to me in sign of triumph, and brought me the sword again, and with 
abundance of gestures which I did not understand, laid it down, with the head of 
the savage that he had killed, just before me. But that which astonished him 
most was to know how I killed the other Indian so far off; so, pointing to him, he 
made signs to me to let him go to him; and I bade him go, as well as I could. 
When he came to him, he stood like one amazed, looking at him, turning him 
first on one side, then on the other; looked at the wound the bullet had made, 
which it seems was just in his breast, where it had made a hole, and no great 
quantity of blood had followed; but he had bled inwardly, for he was quite dead. 
He took up his bow and arrows, and came back; so I turned to go away, and 
beckoned him to follow me, making signs to him that more might come after 
them. Upon this he made signs to me that he should bury them with sand, that 
they might not be seen by the rest, if they followed; and so I made signs to him 
again to do so. He fell to work; and in an instant he had scraped a hole in the 
sand with his hands big enough to bury the first in, and then dragged him into it, 
and covered him; and did so by the other also; I believe he had him buried them 
both in a quarter of an hour. Then, calling away, I carried him, not to my castle, 
but quite away to my cave, on the farther part of the island: so I did not let my 
dream come to pass in that part, that he came into my grove for shelter. Here I 
gave him bread and a bunch of raisins to eat, and a draught of water, which I 
found he was indeed in great distress for, from his running: and having refreshed 
him, I made signs for him to go and lie down to sleep, showing him a place 
where I had laid some rice-straw, and a blanket upon it, which I used to sleep 
upon myself sometimes; so the poor creature lay down, and went to sleep. 

He was a comely, handsome fellow, perfectly well made, with straight, strong 
limbs, not too large; tall, and well-shaped; and, as I reckon, about twenty-six 
years of age. He had a very good countenance, not a fierce and surly aspect, but 
seemed to have something very manly in his face; and yet he had all the 
sweetness and softness of a European in his countenance, too, especially when 
he smiled. His hair was long and black, not curled like wool; his forehead very 
high and large; and a great vivacity and sparkling sharpness in his eyes. The 
colour of his skin was not quite black, but very tawny; and yet not an ugly, 
yellow, nauseous tawny, as the Brazilians and Virginians, and other natives of 
America are, but of a bright kind of a dun olive-colour, that had in it something 
very agreeable, though not very easy to describe. His face was round and 
plump; his nose small, not flat, like the negroes; a very good mouth, thin lips, 


and his fine teeth well set, and as white as ivory. 

After he had slumbered, rather than slept, about half-an-hour, he awoke again, 
and came out of the cave to me: for I had been milking my goats which I had in 
the enclosure just by: when he espied me he came running to me, laying himself 
down again upon the ground, with all the possible signs of an humble, thankful 
disposition, making a great many antic gestures to show it. At last he lays his 
head flat upon the ground, close to my foot, and sets my other foot upon his 
head, as he had done before; and after this made all the signs to me of subjection, 
servitude, and submission imaginable, to let me know how he would serve me so 
long as he lived. I understood him in many things, and let him know I was very 
well pleased with him. In a little time I began to speak to him; and teach him to 
speak to me: and first, I let him know his name should be Friday, which was the 
day I saved his life: I called him so for the memory of the time. I likewise taught 
him to say Master; and then let him know that was to be my name: I likewise 
taught him to say Yes and No and to know the meaning of them. I gave him 
some milk in an earthen pot, and let him see me drink it before him, and sop my 
bread in it; and gave him a cake of bread to do the like, which he quickly 
complied with, and made signs that it was very good for him. I kept there with 
him all that night; but as soon as it was day I beckoned to him to come with me, 
and let him know I would give him some clothes; at which he seemed very glad, 
for he was stark naked. As we went by the place where he had buried the two 
men, he pointed exactly to the place, and showed me the marks that he had made 
to find them again, making signs to me that we should dig them up again and eat 
them. At this I appeared very angry, expressed my abhorrence of it, made as if I 
would vomit at the thoughts of it, and beckoned with my hand to him to come 
away, which he did immediately, with great submission. I then led him up to the 
top of the hill, to see if his enemies were gone; and pulling out my glass I 
looked, and saw plainly the place where they had been, but no appearance of 
them or their canoes; so that it was plain they were gone, and had left their two 
comrades behind them, without any search after them. 

But I was not content with this discovery; but having now more courage, and 
consequently more curiosity, I took my man Friday with me, giving him the 
sword in his hand, with the bow and arrows at his back, which I found he could 
use very dexterously, making him carry one gun for me, and I two for myself; 
and away we marched to the place where these creatures had been; for I had a 
mind now to get some further intelligence of them. When I came to the place 
my very blood ran chill in my veins, and my heart sunk within me, at the horror 
of the spectacle; indeed, it was a dreadful sight, at least it was so to me, though 
Friday made nothing of it. The place was covered with human bones, the ground 


dyed with their blood, and great pieces of flesh left here and there, half-eaten, 
mangled, and scorched; and, in short, all the tokens of the triumphant feast they 
had been making there, after a victory over their enemies. I saw three skulls, 
five hands, and the bones of three or four legs and feet, and abundance of other 
parts of the bodies; and Friday, by his signs, made me understand that they 
brought over four prisoners to feast upon; that three of them were eaten up, and 
that he, pointing to himself, was the fourth; that there had been a great battle 
between them and their next king, of whose subjects, it seems, he had been one, 
and that they had taken a great number of prisoners; all which were carried to 
several places by those who had taken them in the fight, in order to feast upon 
them, as was done here by these wretches upon those they brought hither. 

I caused Friday to gather all the skulls, bones, flesh, and whatever remained, 
and lay them together in a heap, and make a great fire upon it, and burn them all 
to ashes. I found Friday had still a hankering stomach after some of the flesh, 
and was still a cannibal in his nature; but I showed so much abhorrence at the 
very thoughts of it, and at the least appearance of it, that he durst not discover it: 
for I had, by some means, let him know that I would kill him if he offered it. 

When he had done this, we came back to our castle; and there I fell to work 
for my man Friday; and first of all, I gave him a pair of linen drawers, which I 
had out of the poor gunner’s chest I mentioned, which I found in the wreck, and 
which, with a little alteration, fitted him very well; and then I made him a jerkin 
of goat’s skin, as well as my skill would allow (for I was now grown a tolerably 
good tailor); and I gave him a cap which I made of hare’s skin, very convenient, 
and fashionable enough; and thus he was clothed, for the present, tolerably well, 
and was mighty well pleased to see himself almost as well clothed as his master. 
It is true he went awkwardly in these clothes at first: wearing the drawers was 
very awkward to him, and the sleeves of the waistcoat galled his shoulders and 
the inside of his arms; but a little easing them where he complained they hurt 
him, and using himself to them, he took to them at length very well. 

The next day, after I came home to my hutch with him, I began to consider 
where I should lodge him: and that I might do well for him and yet be perfectly 
easy myself, I made a little tent for him in the vacant place between my two 
fortifications, in the inside of the last, and in the outside of the first. As there 
was a door or entrance there into my cave, I made a formal framed door-case, 
and a door to it, of boards, and set it up in the passage, a little within the 
entrance; and, causing the door to open in the inside, I barred it up in the night, 
taking in my ladders, too; so that Friday could no way come at me in the inside 
of my innermost wall, without making so much noise in getting over that it must 
needs awaken me; for my first wall had now a complete roof over it of long 


poles, covering all my tent, and leaning up to the side of the hill; which was 
again laid across with smaller sticks, instead of laths, and then thatched over a 
great thickness with the rice-straw, which was strong, like reeds; and at the hole 
or place which was left to go in or out by the ladder I had placed a kind of trap- 
door, which, if it had been attempted on the outside, would not have opened at 
all, but would have fallen down and made a great noise—as to weapons, I took 
them all into my side every night. But I needed none of all this precaution; for 
never man had a more faithful, loving, sincere servant than Friday was to me: 
without passions, sullenness, or designs, perfectly obliged and engaged; his very 
affections were tied to me, like those of a child to a father; and I daresay he 
would have sacrificed his life to save mine upon any occasion whatsoever—the 
many testimonies he gave me of this put it out of doubt, and soon convinced me 
that I needed to use no precautions for my safety on his account. 

This frequently gave me occasion to observe, and that with wonder, that 
however it had pleased God in His providence, and in the government of the 
works of His hands, to take from so great a part of the world of His creatures the 
best uses to which their faculties and the powers of their souls are adapted, yet 
that He has bestowed upon them the same powers, the same reason, the same 
affections, the same sentiments of kindness and obligation, the same passions 
and resentments of wrongs, the same sense of gratitude, sincerity, fidelity, and 
all the capacities of doing good and receiving good that He has given to us; and 
that when He pleases to offer them occasions of exerting these, they are as ready, 
nay, more ready, to apply them to the right uses for which they were bestowed 
than we are. This made me very melancholy sometimes, in reflecting, as the 
several occasions presented, how mean a use we make of all these, even though 
we have these powers enlightened by the great lamp of instruction, the Spirit of 
God, and by the knowledge of His word added to our understanding; and why it 
has pleased God to hide the like saving knowledge from so many millions of 
souls, who, if I might judge by this poor savage, would make a much better use 
of it than we did. From hence I sometimes was led too far, to invade the 
sovereignty of Providence, and, as it were, arraign the justice of so arbitrary a 
disposition of things, that should hide that sight from some, and reveal it to 
others, and yet expect a like duty from both; but I shut it up, and checked my 
thoughts with this conclusion: first, that we did not know by what light and law 
these should be condemned; but that as God was necessarily, and by the nature 
of His being, infinitely holy and just, so it could not be, but if these creatures 
were all sentenced to absence from Himself, it was on account of sinning against 
that light which, as the Scripture says, was a law to themselves, and by such 
rules as their consciences would acknowledge to be just, though the foundation 


was not discovered to us; and secondly, that still as we all are the clay in the 
hand of the potter, no vessel could say to him, “Why hast thou formed me thus?” 

But to return to my new companion. I was greatly delighted with him, and 
made it my business to teach him everything that was proper to make him useful, 
handy, and helpful; but especially to make him speak, and understand me when I 
spoke; and he was the aptest scholar that ever was; and particularly was so 
merry, so constantly diligent, and so pleased when he could but understand me, 
or make me understand him, that it was very pleasant for me to talk to him. 
Now my life began to be so easy that I began to say to myself that could I but 
have been safe from more savages, I cared not if I was never to remove from the 
place where I lived. 


CHAPTER XV—FRIDAY’S EDUCATION 


After I had been two or three days returned to my castle, I thought that, in order 
to bring Friday off from his horrid way of feeding, and from the relish of a 
cannibal’s stomach, I ought to let him taste other flesh; so I took him out with 
me one morning to the woods. I went, indeed, intending to kill a kid out of my 
own flock; and bring it home and dress it; but as I was going I saw a she-goat 
lying down in the shade, and two young kids sitting by her. I catched hold of 
Friday. “Hold,” said I, “stand still;’ and made signs to him not to stir: 
immediately I presented my piece, shot, and killed one of the kids. The poor 
creature, who had at a distance, indeed, seen me kill the savage, his enemy, but 
did not know, nor could imagine how it was done, was sensibly surprised, 
trembled, and shook, and looked so amazed that I thought he would have sunk 
down. He did not see the kid I shot at, or perceive I had killed it, but ripped up 
his waistcoat to feel whether he was not wounded; and, as I found presently, 
thought I was resolved to kill him: for he came and kneeled down to me, and 
embracing my knees, said a great many things I did not understand; but I could 
easily see the meaning was to pray me not to kill him. 

I soon found a way to convince him that I would do him no harm; and taking 
him up by the hand, laughed at him, and pointing to the kid which I had killed, 
beckoned to him to run and fetch it, which he did: and while he was wondering, 
and looking to see how the creature was killed, I loaded my gun again. By-and- 
by I saw a great fowl, like a hawk, sitting upon a tree within shot; so, to let 
Friday understand a little what I would do, I called him to me again, pointed at 
the fowl, which was indeed a parrot, though I thought it had been a hawk; I say, 
pointing to the parrot, and to my gun, and to the ground under the parrot, to let 
him see I would make it fall, I made him understand that I would shoot and kill 
that bird; accordingly, I fired, and bade him look, and immediately he saw the 
parrot fall. He stood like one frightened again, notwithstanding all I had said to 
him; and I found he was the more amazed, because he did not see me put 
anything into the gun, but thought that there must be some wonderful fund of 
death and destruction in that thing, able to kill man, beast, bird, or anything near 
or far off; and the astonishment this created in him was such as could not wear 
off for a long time; and I believe, if I would have let him, he would have 
worshipped me and my gun. As for the gun itself, he would not so much as 
touch it for several days after; but he would speak to it and talk to it, as if it had 


answered him, when he was by himself; which, as I afterwards learned of him, 
was to desire it not to kill him. Well, after his astonishment was a little over at 
this, I pointed to him to run and fetch the bird I had shot, which he did, but 
stayed some time; for the parrot, not being quite dead, had fluttered away a good 
distance from the place where she fell: however, he found her, took her up, and 
brought her to me; and as I had perceived his ignorance about the gun before, I 
took this advantage to charge the gun again, and not to let him see me do it, that 
I might be ready for any other mark that might present; but nothing more offered 
at that time: so I brought home the kid, and the same evening I took the skin off, 
and cut it out as well as I could; and having a pot fit for that purpose, I boiled or 
stewed some of the flesh, and made some very good broth. After I had begun to 
eat some I gave some to my man, who seemed very glad of it, and liked it very 
well; but that which was strangest to him was to see me eat salt with it. He made 
a sign to me that the salt was not good to eat; and putting a little into his own 
mouth, he seemed to nauseate it, and would spit and sputter at it, washing his 
mouth with fresh water after it: on the other hand, I took some meat into my 
mouth without salt, and I pretended to spit and sputter for want of salt, as much 
as he had done at the salt; but it would not do; he would never care for salt with 
meat or in his broth; at least, not for a great while, and then but a very little. 

Having thus fed him with boiled meat and broth, I was resolved to feast him 
the next day by roasting a piece of the kid: this I did by hanging it before the fire 
on a string, as I had seen many people do in England, setting two poles up, one 
on each side of the fire, and one across the top, and tying the string to the cross 
stick, letting the meat turn continually. This Friday admired very much; but 
when he came to taste the flesh, he took so many ways to tell me how well he 
liked it, that I could not but understand him: and at last he told me, as well as he 
could, he would never eat man’s flesh any more, which I was very glad to hear. 

The next day I set him to work beating some corn out, and sifting it in the 
manner I used to do, as I observed before; and he soon understood how to do it 
as well as I, especially after he had seen what the meaning of it was, and that it 
was to make bread of; for after that I let him see me make my bread, and bake it 
too; and in a little time Friday was able to do all the work for me as well as I 
could do it myself. 

I began now to consider, that having two mouths to feed instead of one, I must 
provide more ground for my harvest, and plant a larger quantity of corn than I 
used to do; so I marked out a larger piece of land, and began the fence in the 
same manner as before, in which Friday worked not only very willingly and very 
hard, but did it very cheerfully: and I told him what it was for; that it was for 
com to make more bread, because he was now with me, and that I might have 


enough for him and myself too. He appeared very sensible of that part, and let 
me know that he thought I had much more labour upon me on his account than I 
had for myself; and that he would work the harder for me if I would tell him 
what to do. 

This was the pleasantest year of all the life I led in this place. Friday began to 
talk pretty well, and understand the names of almost everything I had occasion to 
call for, and of every place I had to send him to, and talked a great deal to me; so 
that, in short, I began now to have some use for my tongue again, which, indeed, 
I had very little occasion for before. Besides the pleasure of talking to him, I had 
a singular satisfaction in the fellow himself: his simple, unfeigned honesty 
appeared to me more and more every day, and I began really to love the creature; 
and on his side I believe he loved me more than it was possible for him ever to 
love anything before. 

I had a mind once to try if he had any inclination for his own country again; 
and having taught him English so well that he could answer me almost any 
question, I asked him whether the nation that he belonged to never conquered in 
battle? At which he smiled, and said—”Yes, yes, we always fight the better;” 
that is, he meant always get the better in fight; and so we began the following 
discourse:— 

Master.—You always fight the better; how came you to be taken prisoner, 
then, Friday? 

Friday.—My nation beat much for all that. 

Master.—How beat? If your nation beat them, how came you to be taken? 

Friday.—They more many than my nation, in the place where me was; they 
take one, two, three, and me: my nation over-beat them in the yonder place, 
where me no was; there my nation take one, two, great thousand. 

Master.—But why did not your side recover you from the hands of your 
enemies, then? 

Friday.—They run, one, two, three, and me, and make go in the canoe; my 
nation have no canoe that time. 

Master.—Well, Friday, and what does your nation do with the men they take? 
Do they carry them away and eat them, as these did? 

Friday.—Yes, my nation eat mans too; eat all up. 

Master.—Where do they carry them? 

Friday.—Go to other place, where they think. 

Master.—Do they come hither? 

Friday.—Yes, yes, they come hither; come other else place. 

Master.—Have you been here with them? 

Friday.—Yes, I have been here (points to the NW. side of the island, which, it 


seems, was their side). 

By this I understood that my man Friday had formerly been among the 
savages who used to come on shore on the farther part of the island, on the same 
man-eating occasions he was now brought for; and some time after, when I took 
the courage to carry him to that side, being the same I formerly mentioned, he 
presently knew the place, and told me he was there once, when they ate up 
twenty men, two women, and one child; he could not tell twenty in English, but 
he numbered them by laying so many stones in a row, and pointing to me to tell 
them over. 

I have told this passage, because it introduces what follows: that after this 
discourse I had with him, I asked him how far it was from our island to the 
shore, and whether the canoes were not often lost. He told me there was no 
danger, no canoes ever lost: but that after a little way out to sea, there was a 
current and wind, always one way in the morning, the other in the afternoon. 
This I understood to be no more than the sets of the tide, as going out or coming 
in; but I afterwards understood it was occasioned by the great draft and reflux of 
the mighty river Orinoco, in the mouth or gulf of which river, as I found 
afterwards, our island lay; and that this land, which I perceived to be W. and 
NW., was the great island Trinidad, on the north point of the mouth of the river. 
I asked Friday a thousand questions about the country, the inhabitants, the sea, 
the coast, and what nations were near; he told me all he knew with the greatest 
openness imaginable. I asked him the names of the several nations of his sort of 
people, but could get no other name than Caribs; from whence I easily 
understood that these were the Caribbees, which our maps place on the part of 
America which reaches from the mouth of the river Orinoco to Guiana, and 
onwards to St. Martha. He told me that up a great way beyond the moon, that 
was beyond the setting of the moon, which must be west from their country, 
there dwelt white bearded men, like me, and pointed to my great whiskers, 
which I mentioned before; and that they had killed much mans, that was his 
word: by all which I understood he meant the Spaniards, whose cruelties in 
America had been spread over the whole country, and were remembered by all 
the nations from father to son. 

I inquired if he could tell me how I might go from this island, and get among 
those white men. He told me, “Yes, yes, you may go in two canoe.” I could not 
understand what he meant, or make him describe to me what he meant by two 
canoe, till at last, with great difficulty, I found he meant it must be in a large 
boat, as big as two canoes. This part of Friday’s discourse I began to relish very 
well; and from this time I entertained some hopes that, one time or other, I might 
find an opportunity to make my escape from this place, and that this poor savage 


might be a means to help me. 

During the long time that Friday had now been with me, and that he began to 
speak to me, and understand me, I was not wanting to lay a foundation of 
religious knowledge in his mind; particularly I asked him one time, who made 
him. The creature did not understand me at all, but thought I had asked who was 
his father—but I took it up by another handle, and asked him who made the sea, 
the ground we walked on, and the hills and woods. He told me, “It was one 
Benamuckee, that lived beyond all;” he could describe nothing of this great 
person, but that he was very old, “much older,” he said, “than the sea or land, 
than the moon or the stars.” I asked him then, if this old person had made all 
things, why did not all things worship him? He looked very grave, and, with a 
perfect look of innocence, said, “All things say O to him.” I asked him if the 
people who die in his country went away anywhere? He said, “Yes; they all 
went to Benamuckee.” Then I asked him whether those they eat up went thither 
too. He said, “Yes.” 

From these things, I began to instruct him in the knowledge of the true God; I 
told him that the great Maker of all things lived up there, pointing up towards 
heaven; that He governed the world by the same power and providence by which 
He made it; that He was omnipotent, and could do everything for us, give 
everything to us, take everything from us; and thus, by degrees, I opened his 
eyes. He listened with great attention, and received with pleasure the notion of 
Jesus Christ being sent to redeem us; and of the manner of making our prayers to 
God, and His being able to hear us, even in heaven. He told me one day, that if 
our God could hear us, up beyond the sun, he must needs be a greater God than 
their Benamuckee, who lived but a little way off, and yet could not hear till they 
went up to the great mountains where he dwelt to speak to them. I asked him if 
ever he went thither to speak to him. He said, “No; they never went that were 
young men; none went thither but the old men,” whom he called their 
Oowokakee; that is, as I made him explain to me, their religious, or clergy; and 
that they went to say O (so he called saying prayers), and then came back and 
told them what Benamuckee said. By this I observed, that there is priestcraft 
even among the most blinded, ignorant pagans in the world; and the policy of 
making a secret of religion, in order to preserve the veneration of the people to 
the clergy, not only to be found in the Roman, but, perhaps, among all religions 
in the world, even among the most brutish and barbarous savages. 

I endeavoured to clear up this fraud to my man Friday; and told him that the 
pretence of their old men going up to the mountains to say O to their god 
Benamuckee was a cheat; and their bringing word from thence what he said was 
much more so; that if they met with any answer, or spake with any one there, it 


must be with an evil spirit; and then I entered into a long discourse with him 
about the devil, the origin of him, his rebellion against God, his enmity to man, 
the reason of it, his setting himself up in the dark parts of the world to be 
worshipped instead of God, and as God, and the many stratagems he made use of 
to delude mankind to their ruin; how he had a secret access to our passions and 
to our affections, and to adapt his snares to our inclinations, so as to cause us 
even to be our own tempters, and run upon our destruction by our own choice. 

I found it was not so easy to imprint right notions in his mind about the devil 
as it was about the being of a God. Nature assisted all my arguments to evidence 
to him even the necessity of a great First Cause, an overruling, governing Power, 
a secret directing Providence, and of the equity and justice of paying homage to 
Him that made us, and the like; but there appeared nothing of this kind in the 
notion of an evil spirit, of his origin, his being, his nature, and above all, of his 
inclination to do evil, and to draw us in to do so too; and the poor creature 
puzzled me once in such a manner, by a question merely natural and innocent, 
that I scarce knew what to say to him. I had been talking a great deal to him of 
the power of God, His omnipotence, His aversion to sin, His being a consuming 
fire to the workers of iniquity; how, as He had made us all, He could destroy us 
and all the world in a moment; and he listened with great seriousness to me all 
the while. After this I had been telling him how the devil was God’s enemy in 
the hearts of men, and used all his malice and skill to defeat the good designs of 
Providence, and to ruin the kingdom of Christ in the world, and the like. “Well,” 
says Friday, “but you say God is so strong, so great; is He not much strong, 
much might as the devil?” “Yes, yes,” says I, “Friday; God is stronger than the 
devil—God is above the devil, and therefore we pray to God to tread him down 
under our feet, and enable us to resist his temptations and quench his fiery 
darts.” “But,” says he again, “if God much stronger, much might as the wicked 
devil, why God no kill the devil, so make him no more do wicked?” I was 
strangely surprised at this question; and, after all, though I was now an old man, 
yet I was but a young doctor, and ill qualified for a casuist or a solver of 
difficulties; and at first I could not tell what to say; so I pretended not to hear 
him, and asked him what he said; but he was too earnest for an answer to forget 
his question, so that he repeated it in the very same broken words as above. By 
this time I had recovered myself a little, and I said, “God will at last punish him 
severely; he is reserved for the judgment, and is to be cast into the bottomless 
pit, to dwell with everlasting fire.” This did not satisfy Friday; but he returns 
upon me, repeating my words, “‘Reserve at last!” me no understand—but why 
not kill the devil now; not kill great ago?” “You may as well ask me,” said I, 
“why God does not kill you or me, when we do wicked things here that offend 


Him—we are preserved to repent and be pardoned.” He mused some time on 
this. “Well, well,” says he, mighty affectionately, “that well—so you, I, devil, 
all wicked, all preserve, repent, God pardon all.” Here I was run down again by 
him to the last degree; and it was a testimony to me, how the mere notions of 
nature, though they will guide reasonable creatures to the knowledge of a God, 
and of a worship or homage due to the supreme being of God, as the 
consequence of our nature, yet nothing but divine revelation can form the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, and of redemption purchased for us; of a Mediator of 
the new covenant, and of an Intercessor at the footstool of God’s throne; I say, 
nothing but a revelation from Heaven can form these in the soul; and that, 
therefore, the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, I mean the Word of 
God, and the Spirit of God, promised for the guide and sanctifier of His people, 
are the absolutely necessary instructors of the souls of men in the saving 
knowledge of God and the means of salvation. 

I therefore diverted the present discourse between me and my man, rising up 
hastily, as upon some sudden occasion of going out; then sending him for 
something a good way off, I seriously prayed to God that He would enable me to 
instruct savingly this poor savage; assisting, by His Spirit, the heart of the poor 
ignorant creature to receive the light of the knowledge of God in Christ, 
reconciling him to Himself, and would guide me so to speak to him from the 
Word of God that his conscience might be convinced, his eyes opened, and his 
soul saved. When he came again to me, I entered into a long discourse with him 
upon the subject of the redemption of man by the Saviour of the world, and of 
the doctrine of the gospel preached from Heaven, viz. of repentance towards 
God, and faith in our blessed Lord Jesus. I then explained to him as well as I 
could why our blessed Redeemer took not on Him the nature of angels but the 
seed of Abraham; and how, for that reason, the fallen angels had no share in the 
redemption; that He came only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and the 
like. 

I had, God knows, more sincerity than knowledge in all the methods I took for 
this poor creature’s instruction, and must acknowledge, what I believe all that act 
upon the same principle will find, that in laying things open to him, I really 
informed and instructed myself in many things that either I did not know or had 
not fully considered before, but which occurred naturally to my mind upon 
searching into them, for the information of this poor savage; and I had more 
affection in my inquiry after things upon this occasion than ever I felt before: so 
that, whether this poor wild wretch was better for me or no, I had great reason to 
be thankful that ever he came to me; my grief sat lighter, upon me; my habitation 
grew comfortable to me beyond measure: and when I reflected that in this 


solitary life which I have been confined to, I had not only been moved to look up 
to heaven myself, and to seek the Hand that had brought me here, but was now 
to be made an instrument, under Providence, to save the life, and, for aught I 
knew, the soul of a poor savage, and bring him to the true knowledge of religion 
and of the Christian doctrine, that he might know Christ Jesus, in whom is life 
eternal; I say, when I reflected upon all these things, a secret joy ran through 
every part of My soul, and I frequently rejoiced that ever I was brought to this 
place, which I had so often thought the most dreadful of all afflictions that could 
possibly have befallen me. 

I continued in this thankful frame all the remainder of my time; and the 
conversation which employed the hours between Friday and me was such as 
made the three years which we lived there together perfectly and completely 
happy, if any such thing as complete happiness can be formed in a sublunary 
state. This savage was now a good Christian, a much better than I; though I have 
reason to hope, and bless God for it, that we were equally penitent, and 
comforted, restored penitents. We had here the Word of God to read, and no 
farther off from His Spirit to instruct than if we had been in England. I always 
applied myself, in reading the Scripture, to let him know, as well as I could, the 
meaning of what I read; and he again, by his serious inquiries and questionings, 
made me, as I said before, a much better scholar in the Scripture knowledge than 
I should ever have been by my own mere private reading. Another thing I 
cannot refrain from observing here also, from experience in this retired part of 
my life, viz. how infinite and inexpressible a blessing it is that the knowledge of 
God, and of the doctrine of salvation by Christ Jesus, is so plainly laid down in 
the Word of God, so easy to be received and understood, that, as the bare reading 
the Scripture made me capable of understanding enough of my duty to carry me 
directly on to the great work of sincere repentance for my sins, and laying hold 
of a Saviour for life and salvation, to a stated reformation in practice, and 
obedience to all God’s commands, and this without any teacher or instructor, I 
mean human; so the same plain instruction sufficiently served to the 
enlightening this savage creature, and bringing him to be such a Christian as I 
have known few equal to him in my life. 

As to all the disputes, wrangling, strife, and contention which have happened 
in the world about religion, whether niceties in doctrines or schemes of church 
government, they were all perfectly useless to us, and, for aught I can yet see, 
they have been so to the rest of the world. We had the sure guide to heaven, viz. 
the Word of God; and we had, blessed be God, comfortable views of the Spirit 
of God teaching and instructing by His word, leading us into all truth, and 
making us both willing and obedient to the instruction of His word. And I 


cannot see the least use that the greatest knowledge of the disputed points of 
religion, which have made such confusion in the world, would have been to us, 
if we could have obtained it. But I must go on with the historical part of things, 
and take every part in its order. 

After Friday and I became more intimately acquainted, and that he could 
understand almost all I said to him, and speak pretty fluently, though in broken 
English, to me, I acquainted him with my own history, or at least so much of it 
as related to my coming to this place: how I had lived there, and how long; I let 
him into the mystery, for such it was to him, of gunpowder and bullet, and taught 
him how to shoot. I gave him a knife, which he was wonderfully delighted with; 
and I made him a belt, with a frog hanging to it, such as in England we wear 
hangers in; and in the frog, instead of a hanger, I gave him a hatchet, which was 
not only as good a weapon in some cases, but much more useful upon other 
occasions. 

I described to him the country of Europe, particularly England, which I came 
from; how we lived, how we worshipped God, how we behaved to one another, 
and how we traded in ships to all parts of the world. I gave him an account of 
the wreck which I had been on board of, and showed him, as near as I could, the 
place where she lay; but she was all beaten in pieces before, and gone. I showed 
him the ruins of our boat, which we lost when we escaped, and which I could not 
stir with my whole strength then; but was now fallen almost all to pieces. Upon 
seeing this boat, Friday stood, musing a great while, and said nothing. I asked 
him what it was he studied upon. At last says he, “Me see such boat like come 
to place at my nation.” I did not understand him a good while; but at last, when I 
had examined further into it, I understood by him that a boat, such as that had 
been, came on shore upon the country where he lived: that is, as he explained it, 
was driven thither by stress of weather. I presently imagined that some 
European ship must have been cast away upon their coast, and the boat might get 
loose and drive ashore; but was so dull that I never once thought of men making 
their escape from a wreck thither, much less whence they might come: so I only 
inquired after a description of the boat. 

Friday described the boat to me well enough; but brought me better to 
understand him when he added with some warmth, “We save the white mans 
from drown.” Then I presently asked if there were any white mans, as he called 
them, in the boat. “Yes,” he said; “the boat full of white mans.” I asked him 
how many. He told upon his fingers seventeen. I asked him then what became 
of them. He told me, “They live, they dwell at my nation.” 

This put new thoughts into my head; for I presently imagined that these might 
be the men belonging to the ship that was cast away in the sight of my island, as 


I now called it; and who, after the ship was struck on the rock, and they saw her 
inevitably lost, had saved themselves in their boat, and were landed upon that 
wild shore among the savages. Upon this I inquired of him more critically what 
was become of them. He assured me they lived still there; that they had been 
there about four years; that the savages left them alone, and gave them victuals 
to live on. I asked him how it came to pass they did not kill them and eat them. 
He said, “No, they make brother with them;” that is, as I understood him, a 
truce; and then he added, “They no eat mans but when make the war fight;” that 
is to say, they never eat any men but such as come to fight with them and are 
taken in battle. 

It was after this some considerable time, that being upon the top of the hill at 
the east side of the island, from whence, as I have said, I had, in a clear day, 
discovered the main or continent of America, Friday, the weather being very 
serene, looks very earnestly towards the mainland, and, in a kind of surprise, 
falls a jumping and dancing, and calls out to me, for I was at some distance from 
him. I asked him what was the matter. “Oh, joy!” says he; “Oh, glad! there see 
my country, there my nation!” I observed an extraordinary sense of pleasure 
appeared in his face, and his eyes sparkled, and his countenance discovered a 
strange eagerness, as if he had a mind to be in his own country again. This 
observation of mine put a great many thoughts into me, which made me at first 
not so easy about my new man Friday as I was before; and I made no doubt but 
that, if Friday could get back to his own nation again, he would not only forget 
all his religion but all his obligation to me, and would be forward enough to give 
his countrymen an account of me, and come back, perhaps with a hundred or two 
of them, and make a feast upon me, at which he might be as merry as he used to 
be with those of his enemies when they were taken in war. But I wronged the 
poor honest creature very much, for which I was very sorry afterwards. 
However, as my jealousy increased, and held some weeks, I was a little more 
circumspect, and not so familiar and kind to him as before: in which I was 
certainly wrong too; the honest, grateful creature having no thought about it but 
what consisted with the best principles, both as a religious Christian and as a 
grateful friend, as appeared afterwards to my full satisfaction. 

While my jealousy of him lasted, you may be sure I was every day pumping 
him to see if he would discover any of the new thoughts which I suspected were 
in him; but I found everything he said was so honest and so innocent, that I 
could find nothing to nourish my suspicion; and in spite of all my uneasiness, he 
made me at last entirely his own again; nor did he in the least perceive that I was 
uneasy, and therefore I could not suspect him of deceit. 

One day, walking up the same hill, but the weather being hazy at sea, so that 


we could not see the continent, I called to him, and said, “Friday, do not you 
wish yourself in your own country, your own nation?” “Yes,” he said, “I be 
much O glad to be at my own nation.” “What would you do there?” said I. 
“Would you turn wild again, eat men’s flesh again, and be a savage as you were 
before?” He looked full of concern, and shaking his head, said, “No, no, Friday 
tell them to live good; tell them to pray God; tell them to eat corn-bread, cattle 
flesh, milk; no eat man again.” “Why, then,” said I to him, “they will kill you.” 
He looked grave at that, and then said, “No, no, they no kill me, they willing 
love learn.” He meant by this, they would be willing to learn. He added, they 
learned much of the bearded mans that came in the boat. Then I asked him if he 
would go back to them. He smiled at that, and told me that he could not swim so 
far. I told him I would make a canoe for him. He told me he would go if I 
would go with him. “I go!” says I; “why, they will eat me if I come there.” 
“No, no,” says he, “me make they no eat you; me make they much love you.” 
He meant, he would tell them how I had killed his enemies, and saved his life, 
and so he would make them love me. Then he told me, as well as he could, how 
kind they were to seventeen white men, or bearded men, as he called them who 
came on shore there in distress. 

From this time, I confess, I had a mind to venture over, and see if I could 
possibly join with those bearded men, who I made no doubt were Spaniards and 
Portuguese; not doubting but, if I could, we might find some method to escape 
from thence, being upon the continent, and a good company together, better than 
I could from an island forty miles off the shore, alone and without help. So, 
after some days, I took Friday to work again by way of discourse, and told him I 
would give him a boat to go back to his own nation; and, accordingly, I carried 
him to my frigate, which lay on the other side of the island, and having cleared it 
of water (for I always kept it sunk in water), I brought it out, showed it him, and 
we both went into it. I found he was a most dexterous fellow at managing it, and 
would make it go almost as swift again as I could. So when he was in, I said to 
him, “Well, now, Friday, shall we go to your nation?” He looked very dull at 
my saying so; which it seems was because he thought the boat was too small to 
go so far. I then told him I had a bigger; so the next day I went to the place 
where the first boat lay which I had made, but which I could not get into the 
water. He said that was big enough; but then, as I had taken no care of it, and it 
had lain two or three and twenty years there, the sun had so split and dried it, 
that it was rotten. Friday told me such a boat would do very well, and would 
carry “much enough vittle, drink, bread;” this was his way of talking. 


CHAPTER XVI—RESCUE OF PRISONERS FROM 
CANNIBALS 


Upon the whole, I was by this time so fixed upon my design of going over with 
him to the continent that I told him we would go and make one as big as that, 
and he should go home in it. He answered not one word, but looked very grave 
and sad. I asked him what was the matter with him. He asked me again, “Why 
you angry mad with Friday?—what me done?” I asked him what he meant. I 
told him I was not angry with him at all. “No angry!” says he, repeating the 
words several times; “why send Friday home away to my nation?” “Why,” says 
I, “Friday, did not you say you wished you were there?” “Yes, yes,” says he, 
“wish we both there; no wish Friday there, no master there.” In a word, he 
would not think of going there without me. “I go there, Friday?” says I; “what 
shall I do there?” He turned very quick upon me at this. “You do great deal 
much good,” says he; “you teach wild mans be good, sober, tame mans; you tell 
them know God, pray God, and live new life.” “Alas, Friday!” says I, “thou 
knowest not what thou sayest; I am but an ignorant man myself.” “Yes, yes,” 
says he, “you teachee me good, you teachee them good.” “No, no, Friday,” says 
I, “you shall go without me; leave me here to live by myself, as I did before.” 
He looked confused again at that word; and running to one of the hatchets which 
he used to wear, he takes it up hastily, and gives it to me. “What must I do with 
this?” says Ito him. “You take kill Friday,” says he. “What must kill you for?” 
said I again. He returns very quick—”What you send Friday away for? Take 
kill Friday, no send Friday away.” This he spoke so earnestly that I saw tears 
stand in his eyes. In a word, I so plainly discovered the utmost affection in him 
to me, and a firm resolution in him, that I told him then and often after, that I 
would never send him away from me if he was willing to stay with me. 

Upon the whole, as I found by all his discourse a settled affection to me, and 
that nothing could part him from me, so I found all the foundation of his desire 
to go to his own country was laid in his ardent affection to the people, and his 
hopes of my doing them good; a thing which, as I had no notion of myself, so I 
had not the least thought or intention, or desire of undertaking it. But still I 
found a strong inclination to attempting my escape, founded on the supposition 
gathered from the discourse, that there were seventeen bearded men there; and 
therefore, without any more delay, I went to work with Friday to find out a great 
tree proper to fell, and make a large periagua, or canoe, to undertake the voyage. 


There were trees enough in the island to have built a little fleet, not of periaguas 
or canoes, but even of good, large vessels; but the main thing I looked at was, to 
get one so near the water that we might launch it when it was made, to avoid the 
mistake I committed at first. 





At last Friday pitched upon a tree; for I found he knew much better than I 
what kind of wood was fittest for it; nor can I tell to this day what wood to call 
the tree we cut down, except that it was very like the tree we call fustic, or 
between that and the Nicaragua wood, for it was much of the same colour and 
smell. Friday wished to burn the hollow or cavity of this tree out, to make it for 
a boat, but I showed him how to cut it with tools; which, after I had showed him 
how to use, he did very handily; and in about a month’s hard labour we finished 
it and made it very handsome; especially when, with our axes, which I showed 
him how to handle, we cut and hewed the outside into the true shape of a boat. 
After this, however, it cost us near a fortnight’s time to get her along, as it were 
inch by inch, upon great rollers into the water; but when she was in, she would 
have carried twenty men with great ease. 

When she was in the water, though she was so big, it amazed me to see with 
what dexterity and how swift my man Friday could manage her, turn her, and 
paddle her along. So I asked him if he would, and if we might venture over in 


her. “Yes,” he said, “we venture over in her very well, though great blow 
wind.” However I had a further design that he knew nothing of, and that was, to 
make a mast and a sail, and to fit her with an anchor and cable. As to a mast, 
that was easy enough to get; so I pitched upon a straight young cedar-tree, which 
I found near the place, and which there were great plenty of in the island, and I 
set Friday to work to cut it down, and gave him directions how to shape and 
order it. But as to the sail, that was my particular care. I knew I had old sails, or 
rather pieces of old sails, enough; but as I had had them now six-and-twenty 
years by me, and had not been very careful to preserve them, not imagining that 
I should ever have this kind of use for them, I did not doubt but they were all 
rotten; and, indeed, most of them were so. However, I found two pieces which 
appeared pretty good, and with these I went to work; and with a great deal of 
pains, and awkward stitching, you may be sure, for want of needles, I at length 
made a three-cornered ugly thing, like what we call in England a shoulder-of- 
mutton sail, to go with a boom at bottom, and a little short sprit at the top, such 
as usually our ships’ long-boats sail with, and such as I best knew how to 
manage, as it was such a one as I had to the boat in which I made my escape 
from Barbary, as related in the first part of my story. 

I was near two months performing this last work, viz. rigging and fitting my 
masts and sails; for I finished them very complete, making a small stay, and a 
sail, or foresail, to it, to assist if we should turn to windward; and, what was 
more than all, I fixed a rudder to the stern of her to steer with. I was but a 
bungling shipwright, yet as I knew the usefulness and even necessity of such a 
thing, I applied myself with so much pains to do it, that at last I brought it to 
pass; though, considering the many dull contrivances I had for it that failed, I 
think it cost me almost as much labour as making the boat. 

After all this was done, I had my man Friday to teach as to what belonged to 
the navigation of my boat; though he knew very well how to paddle a canoe, he 
knew nothing of what belonged to a sail and a rudder; and was the most amazed 
when he saw me work the boat to and again in the sea by the rudder, and how 
the sail jibed, and filled this way or that way as the course we sailed changed; I 
say when he saw this he stood like one astonished and amazed. However, with a 
little use, I made all these things familiar to him, and he became an expert sailor, 
except that of the compass I could make him understand very little. On the other 
hand, as there was very little cloudy weather, and seldom or never any fogs in 
those parts, there was the less occasion for a compass, seeing the stars were 
always to be seen by night, and the shore by day, except in the rainy seasons, 
and then nobody cared to stir abroad either by land or sea. 

I was now entered on the seven-and-twentieth year of my captivity in this 


place; though the three last years that I had this creature with me ought rather to 
be left out of the account, my habitation being quite of another kind than in all 
the rest of the time. I kept the anniversary of my landing here with the same 
thankfulness to God for His mercies as at first: and if I had such cause of 
acknowledgment at first, I had much more so now, having such additional 
testimonies of the care of Providence over me, and the great hopes I had of being 
effectually and speedily delivered; for I had an invincible impression upon my 
thoughts that my deliverance was at hand, and that I should not be another year 
in this place. I went on, however, with my husbandry; digging, planting, and 
fencing as usual. I gathered and cured my grapes, and did every necessary thing 
as before. 

The rainy season was in the meantime upon me, when I kept more within 
doors than at other times. We had stowed our new vessel as secure as we could, 
bringing her up into the creek, where, as I said in the beginning, I landed my 
rafts from the ship; and hauling her up to the shore at high-water mark, I made 
my man Friday dig a little dock, just big enough to hold her, and just deep 
enough to give her water enough to float in; and then, when the tide was out, we 
made a strong dam across the end of it, to keep the water out; and so she lay, dry 
as to the tide from the sea: and to keep the rain off we laid a great many boughs 
of trees, so thick that she was as well thatched as a house; and thus we waited for 
the months of November and December, in which I designed to make my 
adventure. 

When the settled season began to come in, as the thought of my design 
returned with the fair weather, I was preparing daily for the voyage. And the 
first thing I did was to lay by a certain quantity of provisions, being the stores for 
our voyage; and intended in a week or a fortnight’s time to open the dock, and 
launch out our boat. I was busy one moming upon something of this kind, when 
I called to Friday, and bid him to go to the sea-shore and see if he could find a 
turtle or a tortoise, a thing which we generally got once a week, for the sake of 
the eggs as well as the flesh. Friday had not been long gone when he came 
running back, and flew over my outer wall or fence, like one that felt not the 
ground or the steps he set his foot on; and before I had time to speak to him he 
cries out to me, “O master! O master! O sorrow! O bad!”—”What’s the matter, 
Friday?” says I. “O yonder there,” says he, “one, two, three canoes; one, two, 
three!” By this way of speaking I concluded there were six; but on inquiry I 
found there were but three. “Well, Friday,” says I, “do not be frightened.” So I 
heartened him up as well as I could. However, I saw the poor fellow was most 
terribly scared, for nothing ran in his head but that they were come to look for 
him, and would cut him in pieces and eat him; and the poor fellow trembled so 


that I scarcely knew what to do with him. I comforted him as well as I could, 
and told him I was in as much danger as he, and that they would eat me as well 
as him. “But,” says I, “Friday, we must resolve to fight them. Can you fight, 
Friday?” “Me shoot,” says he, “but there come many great number.” “No 
matter for that,” said I again; “our guns will fright them that we do not kill.” So 
I asked him whether, if I resolved to defend him, he would defend me, and stand 
by me, and do just as I bid him. He said, “Me die when you bid die, master.” So 
I went and fetched a good dram of rum and gave him; for I had been so good a 
husband of my rum that I had a great deal left. When we had drunk it, I made 
him take the two fowling-pieces, which we always carried, and loaded them with 
large swan-shot, as big as small pistol-bullets. Then I took four muskets, and 
loaded them with two slugs and five small bullets each; and my two pistols I 
loaded with a brace of bullets each. I hung my great sword, as usual, naked by 
my side, and gave Friday his hatchet. When I had thus prepared myself, I took 
my perspective glass, and went up to the side of the hill, to see what I could 
discover; and I found quickly by my glass that there were one-and-twenty 
savages, three prisoners, and three canoes; and that their whole business seemed 
to be the triumphant banquet upon these three human bodies: a barbarous feast, 
indeed! but nothing more than, as I had observed, was usual with them. I 
observed also that they had landed, not where they had done when Friday made 
his escape, but nearer to my creek, where the shore was low, and where a thick 
wood came almost close down to the sea. This, with the abhorrence of the 
inhuman errand these wretches came about, filled me with such indignation that 
I came down again to Friday, and told him I was resolved to go down to them 
and kill them all; and asked him if he would stand by me. He had now got over 
his fright, and his spirits being a little raised with the dram I had given him, he 
was very cheerful, and told me, as before, he would die when I bid die. 

In this fit of fury I divided the arms which I had charged, as before, between 
us; I gave Friday one pistol to stick in his girdle, and three guns upon his 
shoulder, and I took one pistol and the other three guns myself; and in this 
posture we marched out. I took a small bottle of rum in my pocket, and gave 
Friday a large bag with more powder and bullets; and as to orders, I charged him 
to keep close behind me, and not to stir, or shoot, or do anything till I bid him, 
and in the meantime not to speak a word. In this posture I fetched a compass to 
my right hand of near a mile, as well to get over the creek as to get into the 
wood, so that I could come within shot of them before I should be discovered, 
which I had seen by my glass it was easy to do. 

While I was making this march, my former thoughts returning, I began to 
abate my resolution: I do not mean that I entertained any fear of their number, 


for as they were naked, unarmed wretches, it is certain I was superior to them— 
nay, though I had been alone. But it occurred to my thoughts, what call, what 
occasion, much less what necessity I was in to go and dip my hands in blood, to 
attack people who had neither done or intended me any wrong? who, as to me, 
were innocent, and whose barbarous customs were their own disaster, being in 
them a token, indeed, of God’s having left them, with the other nations of that 
part of the world, to such stupidity, and to such inhuman courses, but did not call 
me to take upon me to be a judge of their actions, much less an executioner of 
His justice—that whenever He thought fit He would take the cause into His own 
hands, and by national vengeance punish them as a people for national crimes, 
but that, in the meantime, it was none of my business—that it was true Friday 
might justify it, because he was a declared enemy and in a state of war with 
those very particular people, and it was lawful for him to attack them—but I 
could not say the same with regard to myself. These things were so warmly 
pressed upon my thoughts all the way as I went, that I resolved I would only go 
and place myself near them that I might observe their barbarous feast, and that I 
would act then as God should direct; but that unless something offered that was 
more a Call to me than yet I knew of, I would not meddle with them. 

With this resolution I entered the wood, and, with all possible wariness and 
silence, Friday following close at my heels, I marched till I came to the skirts of 
the wood on the side which was next to them, only that one comer of the wood 
lay between me and them. Here I called softly to Friday, and showing him a 
great tree which was just at the corner of the wood, I bade him go to the tree, and 
bring me word if he could see there plainly what they were doing. He did so, 
and came immediately back to me, and told me they might be plainly viewed 
there—that they were all about their fire, eating the flesh of one of their 
prisoners, and that another lay bound upon the sand a little from them, whom he 
said they would kill next; and this fired the very soul within me. He told me it 
was not one of their nation, but one of the bearded men he had told me of, that 
came to their country in the boat. I was filled with horror at the very naming of 
the white bearded man; and going to the tree, I saw plainly by my glass a white 
man, who lay upon the beach of the sea with his hands and his feet tied with 
flags, or things like rushes, and that he was an European, and had clothes on. 

There was another tree and a little thicket beyond it, about fifty yards nearer to 
them than the place where I was, which, by going a little way about, I saw I 
might come at undiscovered, and that then I should be within half a shot of them; 
so I withheld my passion, though I was indeed enraged to the highest degree; 
and going back about twenty paces, I got behind some bushes, which held all the 
way till I came to the other tree, and then came to a little rising ground, which 


gave me a full view of them at the distance of about eighty yards. 

I had now not a moment to lose, for nineteen of the dreadful wretches sat upon 
the ground, all close huddled together, and had just sent the other two to butcher 
the poor Christian, and bring him perhaps limb by limb to their fire, and they 
were stooping down to untie the bands at his feet. I turned to Friday. “Now, 
Friday,” said I, “do as I bid thee.” Friday said he would. “Then, Friday,” says I, 
“do exactly as you see me do; fail in nothing.” So I set down one of the muskets 
and the fowling-piece upon the ground, and Friday did the like by his, and with 
the other musket I took my aim at the savages, bidding him to do the like; then 
asking him if he was ready, he said, “Yes.” “Then fire at them,” said I; and at 
the same moment I fired also. 

Friday took his aim so much better than I, that on the side that he shot he 
killed two of them, and wounded three more; and on my side I killed one, and 
wounded two. They were, you may be sure, in a dreadful consternation: and all 
of them that were not hurt jumped upon their feet, but did not immediately know 
which way to run, or which way to look, for they knew not from whence their 
destruction came. Friday kept his eyes close upon me, that, as I had bid him, he 
might observe what I did; so, as soon as the first shot was made, I threw down 
the piece, and took up the fowling-piece, and Friday did the like; he saw me 
cock and present; he did the same again. “Are you ready, Friday?” said I. 
“Yes,” says he. “Let fly, then,” says I, “in the name of God!” and with that I 
fired again among the amazed wretches, and so did Friday; and as our pieces 
were now loaded with what I call swan-shot, or small pistol-bullets, we found 
only two drop; but so many were wounded that they ran about yelling and 
screaming like mad creatures, all bloody, and most of them miserably wounded; 
whereof three more fell quickly after, though not quite dead. 

“Now, Friday,” says I, laying down the discharged pieces, and taking up the 
musket which was yet loaded, “follow me,” which he did with a great deal of 
courage; upon which I rushed out of the wood and showed myself, and Friday 
close at my foot. As soon as I perceived they saw me, I shouted as loud as I 
could, and bade Friday do so too, and running as fast as I could, which, by the 
way, was not very fast, being loaded with arms as I was, I made directly towards 
the poor victim, who was, as I said, lying upon the beach or shore, between the 
place where they sat and the sea. The two butchers who were just going to work 
with him had left him at the surprise of our first fire, and fled in a terrible fright 
to the seaside, and had jumped into a canoe, and three more of the rest made the 
same way. I turned to Friday, and bade him step forwards and fire at them; he 
understood me immediately, and running about forty yards, to be nearer them, he 
shot at them; and I thought he had killed them all, for I saw them all fall of a 


heap into the boat, though I saw two of them up again quickly; however, he 
killed two of them, and wounded the third, so that he lay down in the bottom of 
the boat as if he had been dead. 





While my man Friday fired at them, I pulled out my knife and cut the flags 
that bound the poor victim; and loosing his hands and feet, I lifted him up, and 
asked him in the Portuguese tongue what he was. He answered in Latin, 
Christianus; but was so weak and faint that he could scarce stand or speak. I 
took my bottle out of my pocket and gave it him, making signs that he should 
drink, which he did; and I gave him a piece of bread, which he ate. Then I asked 
him what countryman he was: and he said, Espagniole; and being a little 
recovered, let me know, by all the signs he could possibly make, how much he 
was in my debt for his deliverance. “Seignior,” said I, with as much Spanish as I 
could make up, “we will talk afterwards, but we must fight now: if you have any 
strength left, take this pistol and sword, and lay about you.” He took them very 
thankfully; and no sooner had he the arms in his hands, but, as if they had put 
new vigour into him, he flew upon his murderers like a fury, and had cut two of 
them in pieces in an instant; for the truth is, as the whole was a surprise to them, 
so the poor creatures were so much frightened with the noise of our pieces that 
they fell down for mere amazement and fear, and had no more power to attempt 


their own escape than their flesh had to resist our shot; and that was the case of 
those five that Friday shot at in the boat; for as three of them fell with the hurt 
they received, so the other two fell with the fright. 

I kept my piece in my hand still without firing, being willing to keep my 
charge ready, because I had given the Spaniard my pistol and sword: so I called 
to Friday, and bade him run up to the tree from whence we first fired, and fetch 
the arms which lay there that had been discharged, which he did with great 
swiftness; and then giving him my musket, I sat down myself to load all the rest 
again, and bade them come to me when they wanted. While I was loading these 
pieces, there happened a fierce engagement between the Spaniard and one of the 
savages, who made at him with one of their great wooden swords, the weapon 
that was to have killed him before, if I had not prevented it. The Spaniard, who 
was as bold and brave as could be imagined, though weak, had fought the Indian 
a good while, and had cut two great wounds on his head; but the savage being a 
stout, lusty fellow, closing in with him, had thrown him down, being faint, and 
was wringing my sword out of his hand; when the Spaniard, though undermost, 
wisely quitting the sword, drew the pistol from his girdle, shot the savage 
through the body, and killed him upon the spot, before I, who was running to 
help him, could come near him. 

Friday, being now left to his liberty, pursued the flying wretches, with no 
weapon in his hand but his hatchet: and with that he despatched those three who 
as I said before, were wounded at first, and fallen, and all the rest he could come 
up with: and the Spaniard coming to me for a gun, I gave him one of the 
fowling-pieces, with which he pursued two of the savages, and wounded them 
both; but as he was not able to run, they both got from him into the wood, where 
Friday pursued them, and killed one of them, but the other was too nimble for 
him; and though he was wounded, yet had plunged himself into the sea, and 
swam with all his might off to those two who were left in the canoe; which three 
in the canoe, with one wounded, that we knew not whether he died or no, were 
all that escaped our hands of one-and-twenty. The account of the whole is as 
follows: Three killed at our first shot from the tree; two killed at the next shot; 
two killed by Friday in the boat; two killed by Friday of those at first wounded; 
one killed by Friday in the wood; three killed by the Spaniard; four killed, being 
found dropped here and there, of the wounds, or killed by Friday in his chase of 
them; four escaped in the boat, whereof one wounded, if not dead—twenty-one 
in all. 

Those that were in the canoe worked hard to get out of gun-shot, and though 
Friday made two or three shots at them, I did not find that he hit any of them. 
Friday would fain have had me take one of their canoes, and pursue them; and 


indeed I was very anxious about their escape, lest, carrying the news home to 
their people, they should come back perhaps with two or three hundred of the 
canoes and devour us by mere multitude; so I consented to pursue them by sea, 
and running to one of their canoes, I jumped in and bade Friday follow me: but 
when I was in the canoe I was surprised to find another poor creature lie there, 
bound hand and foot, as the Spaniard was, for the slaughter, and almost dead 
with fear, not knowing what was the matter; for he had not been able to look up 
over the side of the boat, he was tied so hard neck and heels, and had been tied 
so long that he had really but little life in him. 

I immediately cut the twisted flags or rushes which they had bound him with, 
and would have helped him up; but he could not stand or speak, but groaned 
most piteously, believing, it seems, still, that he was only unbound in order to be 
killed. When Friday came to him I bade him speak to him, and tell him of his 
deliverance; and pulling out my bottle, made him give the poor wretch a dram, 
which, with the news of his being delivered, revived him, and he sat up in the 
boat. But when Friday came to hear him speak, and look in his face, it would 
have moved any one to tears to have seen how Friday kissed him, embraced him, 
hugged him, cried, laughed, hallooed, jumped about, danced, sang; then cried 
again, wrung his hands, beat his own face and head; and then sang and jumped 
about again like a distracted creature. It was a good while before I could make 
him speak to me or tell me what was the matter; but when he came a little to 
himself he told me that it was his father. 

It is not easy for me to express how it moved me to see what ecstasy and filial 
affection had worked in this poor savage at the sight of his father, and of his 
being delivered from death; nor indeed can I describe half the extravagances of 
his affection after this: for he went into the boat and out of the boat a great many 
times: when he went in to him he would sit down by him, open his breast, and 
hold his father’s head close to his bosom for many minutes together, to nourish 
it; then he took his arms and ankles, which were numbed and stiff with the 
binding, and chafed and rubbed them with his hands; and I, perceiving what the 
case was, gave him some rum out of my bottle to rub them with, which did them 
a great deal of good. 

This affair put an end to our pursuit of the canoe with the other savages, who 
were now almost out of sight; and it was happy for us that we did not, for it blew 
so hard within two hours after, and before they could be got a quarter of their 
way, and continued blowing so hard all night, and that from the north-west, 
which was against them, that I could not suppose their boat could live, or that 
they ever reached their own coast. 

But to return to Friday; he was so busy about his father that I could not find in 


my heart to take him off for some time; but after I thought he could leave him a 
little, I called him to me, and he came jumping and laughing, and pleased to the 
highest extreme: then I asked him if he had given his father any bread. He shook 
his head, and said, “None; ugly dog eat all up self.” I then gave him a cake of 
bread out of a little pouch I carried on purpose; I also gave him a dram for 
himself; but he would not taste it, but carried it to his father. I had in my pocket 
two or three bunches of raisins, so I gave him a handful of them for his father. 
He had no sooner given his father these raisins but I saw him come out of the 
boat, and run away as if he had been bewitched, for he was the swiftest fellow on 
his feet that ever I saw: I say, he ran at such a rate that he was out of sight, as it 
were, in an instant; and though I called, and hallooed out too after him, it was all 
one—away he went; and in a quarter of an hour I saw him come back again, 
though not so fast as he went; and as he came nearer I found his pace slacker, 
because he had something in his hand. When he came up to me I found he had 
been quite home for an earthen jug or pot, to bring his father some fresh water, 
and that he had got two more cakes or loaves of bread: the bread he gave me, but 
the water he carried to his father; however, as I was very thirsty too, I took a 
little of it. The water revived his father more than all the rum or spirits I had 
given him, for he was fainting with thirst. 

When his father had drunk, I called to him to know if there was any water 
left. He said, “Yes”; and I bade him give it to the poor Spaniard, who was in as 
much want of it as his father; and I sent one of the cakes that Friday brought to 
the Spaniard too, who was indeed very weak, and was reposing himself upon a 
green place under the shade of a tree; and whose limbs were also very stiff, and 
very much swelled with the rude bandage he had been tied with. When I saw 
that upon Friday’s coming to him with the water he sat up and drank, and took 
the bread and began to eat, I went to him and gave him a handful of raisins. He 
looked up in my face with all the tokens of gratitude and thankfulness that could 
appear in any countenance; but was so weak, notwithstanding he had so exerted 
himself in the fight, that he could not stand up upon his feet—he tried to do it 
two or three times, but was really not able, his ankles were so swelled and so 
painful to him; so I bade him sit still, and caused Friday to rub his ankles, and 
bathe them with rum, as he had done his father’s. 

I observed the poor affectionate creature, every two minutes, or perhaps less, 
all the while he was here, turn his head about to see if his father was in the same 
place and posture as he left him sitting; and at last he found he was not to be 
seen; at which he started up, and, without speaking a word, flew with that 
swiftness to him that one could scarce perceive his feet to touch the ground as he 
went; but when he came, he only found he had laid himself down to ease his 


limbs, so Friday came back to me presently; and then I spoke to the Spaniard to 
let Friday help him up if he could, and lead him to the boat, and then he should 
carry him to our dwelling, where I would take care of him. But Friday, a lusty, 
strong fellow, took the Spaniard upon his back, and carried him away to the 
boat, and set him down softly upon the side or gunnel of the canoe, with his feet 
in the inside of it; and then lifting him quite in, he set him close to his father; and 
presently stepping out again, launched the boat off, and paddled it along the 
shore faster than I could walk, though the wind blew pretty hard too; so he 
brought them both safe into our creek, and leaving them in the boat, ran away to 
fetch the other canoe. As he passed me I spoke to him, and asked him whither 
he went. He told me, “Go fetch more boat;” so away he went like the wind, for 
sure never man or horse ran like him; and he had the other canoe in the creek 
almost as soon as I got to it by land; so he wafted me over, and then went to help 
our new guests out of the boat, which he did; but they were neither of them able 
to walk; so that poor Friday knew not what to do. 

To remedy this, I went to work in my thought, and calling to Friday to bid 
them sit down on the bank while he came to me, I soon made a kind of hand- 
barrow to lay them on, and Friday and I carried them both up together upon it 
between us. 

But when we got them to the outside of our wall, or fortification, we were at a 
worse loss than before, for it was impossible to get them over, and I was 
resolved not to break it down; so I set to work again, and Friday and I, in about 
two hours’ time, made a very handsome tent, covered with old sails, and above 
that with boughs of trees, being in the space without our outward fence and 
between that and the grove of young wood which I had planted; and here we 
made them two beds of such things as I had—viz. of good rice-straw, with 
blankets laid upon it to lie on, and another to cover them, on each bed. 

My island was now peopled, and I thought myself very rich in subjects; and it 
was a merry reflection, which I frequently made, how like a king I looked. First 
of all, the whole country was my own property, so that I had an undoubted right 
of dominion. Secondly, my people were perfectly subjected—I was absolutely 
lord and lawgiver—they all owed their lives to me, and were ready to lay down 
their lives, if there had been occasion for it, forme. It was remarkable, too, I had 
but three subjects, and they were of three different religions—my man Friday 
was a Protestant, his father was a Pagan and a cannibal, and the Spaniard was a 
Papist. However, I allowed liberty of conscience throughout my dominions. 
But this is by the way. 

As soon as I had secured my two weak, rescued prisoners, and given them 
shelter, and a place to rest them upon, I began to think of making some provision 


for them; and the first thing I did, I ordered Friday to take a yearling goat, 
betwixt a kid and a goat, out of my particular flock, to be killed; when I cut off 
the hinder-quarter, and chopping it into small pieces, I set Friday to work to 
boiling and stewing, and made them a very good dish, I assure you, of flesh and 
broth; and as I cooked it without doors, for I made no fire within my inner wall, 
so I carried it all into the new tent, and having set a table there for them, I sat 
down, and ate my own dinner also with them, and, as well as I could, cheered 
them and encouraged them. Friday was my interpreter, especially to his father, 
and, indeed, to the Spaniard too; for the Spaniard spoke the language of the 
savages pretty well. 

After we had dined, or rather supped, I ordered Friday to take one of the 
canoes, and go and fetch our muskets and other firearms, which, for want of 
time, we had left upon the place of battle; and the next day I ordered him to go 
and bury the dead bodies of the savages, which lay open to the sun, and would 
presently be offensive. I also ordered him to bury the horrid remains of their 
barbarous feast, which I could not think of doing myself; nay, I could not bear to 
see them if I went that way; all which he punctually performed, and effaced the 
very appearance of the savages being there; so that when I went again, I could 
scarce know where it was, otherwise than by the corner of the wood pointing to 
the place. 

I then began to enter into a little conversation with my two new subjects; and, 
first, I set Friday to inquire of his father what he thought of the escape of the 
savages in that canoe, and whether we might expect a return of them, with a 
power too great for us to resist. His first opinion was, that the savages in the 
boat never could live out the storm which blew that night they went off, but must 
of necessity be drowned, or driven south to those other shores, where they were 
as sure to be devoured as they were to be drowned if they were cast away; but, as 
to what they would do if they came safe on shore, he said he knew not; but it 
was his opinion that they were so dreadfully frightened with the manner of their 
being attacked, the noise, and the fire, that he believed they would tell the people 
they were all killed by thunder and lightning, not by the hand of man; and that 
the two which appeared—viz. Friday and I—were two heavenly spirits, or furies, 
come down to destroy them, and not men with weapons. This, he said, he knew; 
because he heard them all cry out so, in their language, one to another; for it was 
impossible for them to conceive that a man could dart fire, and speak thunder, 
and kill at a distance, without lifting up the hand, as was done now: and this old 
savage was in the right; for, as I understood since, by other hands, the savages 
never attempted to go over to the island afterwards, they were so terrified with 
the accounts given by those four men (for it seems they did escape the sea), that 


they believed whoever went to that enchanted island would be destroyed with 
fire from the gods. This, however, I knew not; and therefore was under 
continual apprehensions for a good while, and kept always upon my guard, with 
all my army: for, as there were now four of us, I would have ventured upon a 
hundred of them, fairly in the open field, at any time. 


CHAPTER XVII—VISIT OF MUTINEERS 


In a little time, however, no more canoes appearing, the fear of their coming 
wore off; and I began to take my former thoughts of a voyage to the main into 
consideration; being likewise assured by Friday’s father that I might depend 
upon good usage from their nation, on his account, if I would go. But my 
thoughts were a little suspended when I had a serious discourse with the 
Spaniard, and when I understood that there were sixteen more of his countrymen 
and Portuguese, who having been cast away and made their escape to that side, 
lived there at peace, indeed, with the savages, but were very sore put to it for 
necessaries, and, indeed, for life. I asked him all the particulars of their voyage, 
and found they were a Spanish ship, bound from the Rio de la Plata to the 
Havanna, being directed to leave their loading there, which was chiefly hides 
and silver, and to bring back what European goods they could meet with there; 
that they had five Portuguese seamen on board, whom they took out of another 
wreck; that five of their own men were drowned when first the ship was lost, and 
that these escaped through infinite dangers and hazards, and arrived, almost 
starved, on the cannibal coast, where they expected to have been devoured every 
moment. He told me they had some arms with them, but they were perfectly 
useless, for that they had neither powder nor ball, the washing of the sea having 
spoiled all their powder but a little, which they used at their first landing to 
provide themselves with some food. 

I asked him what he thought would become of them there, and if they had 
formed any design of making their escape. He said they had many consultations 
about it; but that having neither vessel nor tools to build one, nor provisions of 
any kind, their councils always ended in tears and despair. I asked him how he 
thought they would receive a proposal from me, which might tend towards an 
escape; and whether, if they were all here, it might not be done. I told him with 
freedom, I feared mostly their treachery and ill-usage of me, if I put my life in 
their hands; for that gratitude was no inherent virtue in the nature of man, nor did 
men always square their dealings by the obligations they had received so much 
as they did by the advantages they expected. I told him it would be very hard 
that I should be made the instrument of their deliverance, and that they should 
afterwards make me their prisoner in New Spain, where an Englishman was 
certain to be made a sacrifice, what necessity or what accident soever brought 
him thither; and that I had rather be delivered up to the savages, and be devoured 


alive, than fall into the merciless claws of the priests, and be carried into the 
Inquisition. I added that, otherwise, I was persuaded, if they were all here, we 
might, with so many hands, build a barque large enough to carry us all away, 
either to the Brazils southward, or to the islands or Spanish coast northward; but 
that if, in requital, they should, when I had put weapons into their hands, carry 
me by force among their own people, I might be ill-used for my kindness to 
them, and make my case worse than it was before. 

He answered, with a great deal of candour and ingenuousness, that their 
condition was so miserable, and that they were so sensible of it, that he believed 
they would abhor the thought of using any man unkindly that should contribute 
to their deliverance; and that, if I pleased, he would go to them with the old man, 
and discourse with them about it, and return again and bring me their answer; 
that he would make conditions with them upon their solemn oath, that they 
should be absolutely under my direction as their commander and captain; and 
they should swear upon the holy sacraments and gospel to be true to me, and go 
to such Christian country as I should agree to, and no other; and to be directed 
wholly and absolutely by my orders till they were landed safely in such country 
as I intended, and that he would bring a contract from them, under their hands, 
for that purpose. Then he told me he would first swear to me himself that he 
would never stir from me as long as he lived till I gave him orders; and that he 
would take my side to the last drop of his blood, if there should happen the least 
breach of faith among his countrymen. He told me they were all of them very 
civil, honest men, and they were under the greatest distress imaginable, having 
neither weapons nor clothes, nor any food, but at the mercy and discretion of the 
savages; out of all hopes of ever returning to their own country; and that he was 
sure, if I would undertake their relief, they would live and die by me. 

Upon these assurances, I resolved to venture to relieve them, if possible, and 
to send the old savage and this Spaniard over to them to treat. But when we had 
got all things in readiness to go, the Spaniard himself started an objection, which 
had so much prudence in it on one hand, and so much sincerity on the other 
hand, that I could not but be very well satisfied in it; and, by his advice, put off 
the deliverance of his comrades for at least half a year. The case was thus: he 
had been with us now about a month, during which time I had let him see in 
what manner I had provided, with the assistance of Providence, for my support; 
and he saw evidently what stock of corn and rice I had laid up; which, though it 
was more than sufficient for myself, yet it was not sufficient, without good 
husbandry, for my family, now it was increased to four; but much less would it 
be sufficient if his countrymen, who were, as he said, sixteen, still alive, should 
come over; and least of all would it be sufficient to victual our vessel, if we 


should build one, for a voyage to any of the Christian colonies of America; so he 
told me he thought it would be more advisable to let him and the other two dig 
and cultivate some more land, as much as I could spare seed to sow, and that we 
should wait another harvest, that we might have a supply of corn for his 
countrymen, when they should come; for want might be a temptation to them to 
disagree, or not to think themselves delivered, otherwise than out of one 
difficulty into another. “You know,” says he, “the children of Israel, though 
they rejoiced at first for their being delivered out of Egypt, yet rebelled even 
against God Himself, that delivered them, when they came to want bread in the 
wilderness.” 

His caution was so seasonable, and his advice so good, that I could not but be 
very well pleased with his proposal, as well as I was satisfied with his fidelity; so 
we fell to digging, all four of us, as well as the wooden tools we were furnished 
with permitted; and in about a month’s time, by the end of which it was seed- 
time, we had got as much land cured and trimmed up as we sowed two-and- 
twenty bushels of barley on, and sixteen jars of rice, which was, in short, all the 
seed we had to spare: indeed, we left ourselves barely sufficient, for our own 
food for the six months that we had to expect our crop; that is to say reckoning 
from the time we set our seed aside for sowing; for it is not to be supposed it is 
six months in the ground in that country. 

Having now society enough, and our numbers being sufficient to put us out of 
fear of the savages, if they had come, unless their number had been very great, 
we went freely all over the island, whenever we found occasion; and as we had 
our escape or deliverance upon our thoughts, it was impossible, at least for me, 
to have the means of it out of mine. For this purpose I marked out several trees, 
which I thought fit for our work, and I set Friday and his father to cut them 
down; and then I caused the Spaniard, to whom I imparted my thoughts on that 
affair, to oversee and direct their work. I showed them with what indefatigable 
pains I had hewed a large tree into single planks, and I caused them to do the 
like, till they made about a dozen large planks, of good oak, near two feet broad, 
thirty-five feet long, and from two inches to four inches thick: what prodigious 
labour it took up any one may imagine. 

At the same time I contrived to increase my little flock of tame goats as much 
as I could; and for this purpose I made Friday and the Spaniard go out one day, 
and myself with Friday the next day (for we took our turns), and by this means 
we got about twenty young kids to breed up with the rest; for whenever we shot 
the dam, we saved the kids, and added them to our flock. But above all, the 
season for curing the grapes coming on, I caused such a prodigious quantity to 
be hung up in the sun, that, I believe, had we been at Alicant, where the raisins 


of the sun are cured, we could have filled sixty or eighty barrels; and these, with 
our bread, formed a great part of our food—very good living too, I assure you, 
for they are exceedingly nourishing. 

It was now harvest, and our crop in good order: it was not the most plentiful 
increase I had seen in the island, but, however, it was enough to answer our end; 
for from twenty-two bushels of barley we brought in and thrashed out above two 
hundred and twenty bushels; and the like in proportion of the rice; which was 
store enough for our food to the next harvest, though all the sixteen Spaniards 
had been on shore with me; or, if we had been ready for a voyage, it would very 
plentifully have victualled our ship to have carried us to any part of the world; 
that is to say, any part of America. When we had thus housed and secured our 
magazine of corn, we fell to work to make more wicker-ware, viz. great baskets, 
in which we kept it; and the Spaniard was very handy and dexterous at this part, 
and often blamed me that I did not make some things for defence of this kind of 
work; but I saw no need of it. 

And now, having a full supply of food for all the guests I expected, I gave the 
Spaniard leave to go over to the main, to see what he could do with those he had 
left behind him there. I gave him a strict charge not to bring any man who 
would not first swear in the presence of himself and the old savage that he would 
in no way injure, fight with, or attack the person he should find in the island, 
who was so kind as to send for them in order to their deliverance; but that they 
would stand by him and defend him against all such attempts, and wherever they 
went would be entirely under and subjected to his command; and that this should 
be put in writing, and signed in their hands. How they were to have done this, 
when I knew they had neither pen nor ink, was a question which we never 
asked. Under these instructions, the Spaniard and the old savage, the father of 
Friday, went away in one of the canoes which they might be said to have come 
in, or rather were brought in, when they came as prisoners to be devoured by the 
savages. I gave each of them a musket, with a firelock on it, and about eight 
charges of powder and ball, charging them to be very good husbands of both, 
and not to use either of them but upon urgent occasions. 

This was a cheerful work, being the first measures used by me in view of my 
deliverance for now twenty-seven years and some days. I gave them provisions 
of bread and of dried grapes, sufficient for themselves for many days, and 
sufficient for all the Spaniards—for about eight days’ time; and wishing them a 
good voyage, I saw them go, agreeing with them about a signal they should hang 
out at their return, by which I should know them again when they came back, at 
a distance, before they came on shore. They went away with a fair gale on the 
day that the moon was at full, by my account in the month of October; but as for 


an exact reckoning of days, after I had once lost it I could never recover it again; 
nor had I kept even the number of years so punctually as to be sure I was right; 
though, as it proved when I afterwards examined my account, I found I had kept 
a true reckoning of years. 

It was no less than eight days I had waited for them, when a strange and 
unforeseen accident intervened, of which the like has not, perhaps, been heard of 
in history. I was fast asleep in my hutch one morning, when my man Friday 
came running in to me, and called aloud, “Master, master, they are come, they 
are come!” I jumped up, and regardless of danger I went, as soon as I could get 
my clothes on, through my little grove, which, by the way, was by this time 
grown to be a very thick wood; I say, regardless of danger I went without my 
arms, which was not my custom to do; but I was surprised when, turning my 
eyes to the sea, I presently saw a boat at about a league and a half distance, 
standing in for the shore, with a shoulder-of-mutton sail, as they call it, and the 
wind blowing pretty fair to bring them in: also I observed, presently, that they 
did not come from that side which the shore lay on, but from the southernmost 
end of the island. Upon this I called Friday in, and bade him lie close, for these 
were not the people we looked for, and that we might not know yet whether they 
were friends or enemies. In the next place I went in to fetch my perspective 
glass to see what I could make of them; and having taken the ladder out, I 
climbed up to the top of the hill, as I used to do when I was apprehensive of 
anything, and to take my view the plainer without being discovered. I had scarce 
set my foot upon the hill when my eye plainly discovered a ship lying at anchor, 
at about two leagues and a half distance from me, SSE., but not above a league 
and a half from the shore. By my observation it appeared plainly to be an 
English ship, and the boat appeared to be an English long-boat. 

I cannot express the confusion I was in, though the joy of seeing a ship, and 
one that I had reason to believe was manned by my own countrymen, and 
consequently friends, was such as I cannot describe; but yet I had some secret 
doubts hung about me—I cannot tell from whence they came—bidding me keep 
upon my guard. In the first place, it occurred to me to consider what business an 
English ship could have in that part of the world, since it was not the way to or 
from any part of the world where the English had any traffic; and I knew there 
had been no storms to drive them in there in distress; and that if they were really 
English it was most probable that they were here upon no good design; and that I 
had better continue as I was than fall into the hands of thieves and murderers. 

Let no man despise the secret hints and notices of danger which sometimes are 
given him when he may think there is no possibility of its being real. That such 
hints and notices are given us I believe few that have made any observation of 


things can deny; that they are certain discoveries of an invisible world, and a 
converse of spirits, we cannot doubt; and if the tendency of them seems to be to 
warn us of danger, why should we not suppose they are from some friendly 
agent (whether supreme, or inferior and subordinate, is not the question), and 
that they are given for our good? 

The present question abundantly confirms me in the justice of this reasoning; 
for had I not been made cautious by this secret admonition, come it from whence 
it will, I had been done inevitably, and in a far worse condition than before, as 
you will see presently. I had not kept myself long in this posture till I saw the 
boat draw near the shore, as if they looked for a creek to thrust in at, for the 
convenience of landing; however, as they did not come quite far enough, they 
did not see the little inlet where I formerly landed my rafts, but ran their boat on 
shore upon the beach, at about half a mile from me, which was very happy for 
me; for otherwise they would have landed just at my door, as I may say, and 
would soon have beaten me out of my castle, and perhaps have plundered me of 
all I had. When they were on shore I was fully satisfied they were Englishmen, 
at least most of them; one or two I thought were Dutch, but it did not prove so; 
there were in all eleven men, whereof three of them I found were unarmed and, 
as I thought, bound; and when the first four or five of them were jumped on 
shore, they took those three out of the boat as prisoners: one of the three I could 
perceive using the most passionate gestures of entreaty, affliction, and despair, 
even to a kind of extravagance; the other two, I could perceive, lifted up their 
hands sometimes, and appeared concerned indeed, but not to such a degree as 
the first. I was perfectly confounded at the sight, and knew not what the 
meaning of it should be. Friday called out to me in English, as well as he could, 
“O master! you see English mans eat prisoner as well as savage mans.” “Why, 
Friday,” says I, “do you think they are going to eat them, then?” “Yes,” says 
Friday, “they will eat them.” “No no,” says I, “Friday; I am afraid they will 
murder them, indeed; but you may be sure they will not eat them.” 

All this while I had no thought of what the matter really was, but stood 
trembling with the horror of the sight, expecting every moment when the three 
prisoners should be killed; nay, once I saw one of the villains lift up his arm with 
a great cutlass, as the seamen call it, or sword, to strike one of the poor men; and 
I expected to see him fall every moment; at which all the blood in my body 
seemed to run chill in my veins. I wished heartily now for the Spaniard, and the 
savage that had gone with him, or that I had any way to have come undiscovered 
within shot of them, that I might have secured the three men, for I saw no 
firearms they had among them; but it fell out to my mind another way. After I 
had observed the outrageous usage of the three men by the insolent seamen, I 


observed the fellows run scattering about the island, as if they wanted to see the 
country. I observed that the three other men had liberty to go also where they 
pleased; but they sat down all three upon the ground, very pensive, and looked 
like men in despair. This put me in mind of the first time when I came on shore, 
and began to look about me; how I gave myself over for lost; how wildly I 
looked round me; what dreadful apprehensions I had; and how I lodged in the 
tree all night for fear of being devoured by wild beasts. As I knew nothing that 
night of the supply I was to receive by the providential driving of the ship nearer 
the land by the storms and tide, by which I have since been so long nourished 
and supported; so these three poor desolate men knew nothing how certain of 
deliverance and supply they were, how near it was to them, and how effectually 
and really they were in a condition of safety, at the same time that they thought 
themselves lost and their case desperate. So little do we see before us in the 
world, and so much reason have we to depend cheerfully upon the great Maker 
of the world, that He does not leave His creatures so absolutely destitute, but that 
in the worst circumstances they have always something to be thankful for, and 
sometimes are nearer deliverance than they imagine; nay, are even brought to 
their deliverance by the means by which they seem to be brought to their 
destruction. 

It was just at high-water when these people came on shore; and while they 
rambled about to see what kind of a place they were in, they had carelessly 
stayed till the tide was spent, and the water was ebbed considerably away, 
leaving their boat aground. They had left two men in the boat, who, as I found 
afterwards, having drunk a little too much brandy, fell asleep; however, one of 
them waking a little sooner than the other and finding the boat too fast aground 
for him to stir it, hallooed out for the rest, who were straggling about: upon 
which they all soon came to the boat: but it was past all their strength to launch 
her, the boat being very heavy, and the shore on that side being a soft oozy sand, 
almost like a quicksand. In this condition, like true seamen, who are, perhaps, 
the least of all mankind given to forethought, they gave it over, and away they 
strolled about the country again; and I heard one of them say aloud to another, 
calling them off from the boat, “Why, let her alone, Jack, can’t you? she’ll float 
next tide;’ by which I was fully confirmed in the main inquiry of what 
countrymen they were. All this while I kept myself very close, not once daring 
to stir out of my castle any farther than to my place of observation near the top 
of the hill: and very glad I was to think how well it was fortified. I knew it was 
no less than ten hours before the boat could float again, and by that time it would 
be dark, and I might be at more liberty to see their motions, and to hear their 
discourse, if they had any. In the meantime I fitted myself up for a battle as 


before, though with more caution, knowing I had to do with another kind of 
enemy than I had at first. I ordered Friday also, whom I had made an excellent 
marksman with his gun, to load himself with arms. I took myself two fowling- 
pieces, and I gave him three muskets. My figure, indeed, was very fierce; I had 
my formidable goat-skin coat on, with the great cap I have mentioned, a naked 
sword by my side, two pistols in my belt, and a gun upon each shoulder. 

It was my design, as I said above, not to have made any attempt till it was 
dark; but about two o’clock, being the heat of the day, I found that they were all 
gone straggling into the woods, and, as I thought, laid down to sleep. The three 
poor distressed men, too anxious for their condition to get any sleep, had, 
however, sat down under the shelter of a great tree, at about a quarter of a mile 
from me, and, as I thought, out of sight of any of the rest. Upon this I resolved 
to discover myself to them, and learn something of their condition; immediately 
I marched as above, my man Friday at a good distance behind me, as formidable 
for his arms as I, but not making quite so staring a spectre-like figure as I did. I 
came as near them undiscovered as I could, and then, before any of them saw 
me, I called aloud to them in Spanish, “What are ye, gentlemen?” They started 
up at the noise, but were ten times more confounded when they saw me, and the 
uncouth figure that I made. They made no answer at all, but I thought I 
perceived them just going to fly from me, when I spoke to them in English. 
“Gentlemen,” said I, “do not be surprised at me; perhaps you may have a friend 
near when you did not expect it.” “He must be sent directly from heaven then,” 
said one of them very gravely to me, and pulling off his hat at the same time to 
me; “for our condition is past the help of man.” “All help is from heaven, sir,” 
said I, “but can you put a stranger in the way to help you? for you seem to be in 
some great distress. I saw you when you landed; and when you seemed to make 
application to the brutes that came with you, I saw one of them lift up his sword 
to kill you.” 

The poor man, with tears running down his face, and trembling, looking like 
one astonished, returned, “Am I talking to God or man? Is it a real man or an 
angel?” “Be in no fear about that, sir,” said I; “if God had sent an angel to 
relieve you, he would have come better clothed, and armed after another manner 
than you see me; pray lay aside your fears; I am a man, an Englishman, and 
disposed to assist you; you see I have one servant only; we have arms and 
ammunition; tell us freely, can we serve you? What is your case?” “Our case, 
sir,” said he, “is too long to tell you while our murderers are so near us; but, in 
short, sir, I was commander of that ship—my men have mutinied against me; 
they have been hardly prevailed on not to murder me, and, at last, have set me on 
shore in this desolate place, with these two men with me—one my mate, the 


other a passenger—where we expected to perish, believing the place to be 
uninhabited, and know not yet what to think of it.” “Where are these brutes, 
your enemies?” said I; “do you know where they are gone? There they lie, sir,” 
said he, pointing to a thicket of trees; “my heart trembles for fear they have seen 
us and heard you speak; if they have, they will certainly murder us all.” “Have 
they any firearms?” said I. He answered, “They had only two pieces, one of 
which they left in the boat.” “Well, then,” said I, “leave the rest to me; I see they 
are all asleep; it is an easy thing to kill them all; but shall we rather take them 
prisoners?” He told me there were two desperate villains among them that it was 
scarce safe to show any mercy to; but if they were secured, he believed all the 
rest would return to their duty. I asked him which they were. He told me he 
could not at that distance distinguish them, but he would obey my orders in 
anything I would direct. “Well,” says I, “let us retreat out of their view or 
hearing, lest they awake, and we will resolve further.” So they willingly went 
back with me, till the woods covered us from them. 

“Look you, sir,” said I, “if I venture upon your deliverance, are you willing to 
make two conditions with me?” He anticipated my proposals by telling me that 
both he and the ship, if recovered, should be wholly directed and commanded by 
me in everything; and if the ship was not recovered, he would live and die with 
me in what part of the world soever I would send him; and the two other men 
said the same. “Well,” says I, “my conditions are but two; first, that while you 
stay in this island with me, you will not pretend to any authority here; and if I 
put arms in your hands, you will, upon all occasions, give them up to me, and do 
no prejudice to me or mine upon this island, and in the meantime be governed by 
my orders; secondly, that if the ship is or may be recovered, you will carry me 
and my man to England passage free.” 

He gave me all the assurances that the invention or faith of man could devise 
that he would comply with these most reasonable demands, and besides would 
owe his life to me, and acknowledge it upon all occasions as long as he lived. 
“Well, then,” said I, “here are three muskets for you, with powder and ball; tell 
me next what you think is proper to be done.” He showed all the testimonies of 
his gratitude that he was able, but offered to be wholly guided by me. I told him 
I thought it was very hard venturing anything; but the best method I could think 
of was to fire on them at once as they lay, and if any were not killed at the first 
volley, and offered to submit, we might save them, and so put it wholly upon 
God’s providence to direct the shot. He said, very modestly, that he was loath to 
kill them if he could help it; but that those two were incorrigible villains, and had 
been the authors of all the mutiny in the ship, and if they escaped, we should be 
undone still, for they would go on board and bring the whole ship’s company, 


and destroy us all. “Well, then,” says I, “necessity legitimates my advice, for it 
is the only way to save our lives.” However, seeing him still cautious of 
shedding blood, I told him they should go themselves, and manage as they found 
convenient. 

In the middle of this discourse we heard some of them awake, and soon after 
we saw two of them on their feet. I asked him if either of them were the heads 
of the mutiny? He said, “No.” “Well, then,” said I, “you may let them escape; 
and Providence seems to have awakened them on purpose to save themselves. 
Now,” says I, “if the rest escape you, it is your fault.” Animated with this, he 
took the musket I had given him in his hand, and a pistol in his belt, and his two 
comrades with him, with each a piece in his hand; the two men who were with 
him going first made some noise, at which one of the seamen who was awake 
turned about, and seeing them coming, cried out to the rest; but was too late 
then, for the moment he cried out they fired—I mean the two men, the captain 
wisely reserving his own piece. They had so well aimed their shot at the men 
they knew, that one of them was killed on the spot, and the other very much 
wounded; but not being dead, he started up on his feet, and called eagerly for 
help to the other; but the captain stepping to him, told him it was too late to cry 
for help, he should call upon God to forgive his villainy, and with that word 
knocked him down with the stock of his musket, so that he never spoke more; 
there were three more in the company, and one of them was slightly wounded. 
By this time I was come; and when they saw their danger, and that it was in vain 
to resist, they begged for mercy. The captain told them he would spare their 
lives if they would give him an assurance of their abhorrence of the treachery 
they had been guilty of, and would swear to be faithful to him in recovering the 
ship, and afterwards in carrying her back to Jamaica, from whence they came. 
They gave him all the protestations of their sincerity that could be desired; and 
he was willing to believe them, and spare their lives, which I was not against, 
only that I obliged him to keep them bound hand and foot while they were on the 
island. 

While this was doing, I sent Friday with the captain’s mate to the boat with 
orders to secure her, and bring away the oars and sails, which they did; and by- 
and-by three straggling men, that were (happily for them) parted from the rest, 
came back upon hearing the guns fired; and seeing the captain, who was before 
their prisoner, now their conqueror, they submitted to be bound also; and so our 
victory was complete. 

It now remained that the captain and I should inquire into one another’s 
circumstances. I began first, and told him my whole history, which he heard 
with an attention even to amazement—and particularly at the wonderful manner 


of my being furnished with provisions and ammunition; and, indeed, as my story 
is a whole collection of wonders, it affected him deeply. But when he reflected 
from thence upon himself, and how I seemed to have been preserved there on 
purpose to save his life, the tears ran down his face, and he could not speak a 
word more. After this communication was at an end, I carried him and his two 
men into my apartment, leading them in just where I came out, viz. at the top of 
the house, where I refreshed them with such provisions as I had, and showed 
them all the contrivances I had made during my long, long inhabiting that place. 

All I showed them, all I said to them, was perfectly amazing; but above all, the 
captain admired my fortification, and how perfectly I had concealed my retreat 
with a grove of trees, which having been now planted nearly twenty years, and 
the trees growing much faster than in England, was become a little wood, so 
thick that it was impassable in any part of it but at that one side where I had 
reserved my little winding passage into it. I told him this was my castle and my 
residence, but that I had a seat in the country, as most princes have, whither I 
could retreat upon occasion, and I would show him that too another time; but at 
present our business was to consider how to recover the ship. He agreed with 
me as to that, but told me he was perfectly at a loss what measures to take, for 
that there were still six-and-twenty hands on board, who, having entered into a 
cursed conspiracy, by which they had all forfeited their lives to the law, would 
be hardened in it now by desperation, and would carry it on, knowing that if they 
were subdued they would be brought to the gallows as soon as they came to 
England, or to any of the English colonies, and that, therefore, there would be no 
attacking them with so small a number as we were. 

I mused for some time on what he had said, and found it was a very rational 
conclusion, and that therefore something was to be resolved on speedily, as well 
to draw the men on board into some snare for their surprise as to prevent their 
landing upon us, and destroying us. Upon this, it presently occurred to me that 
in a little while the ship’s crew, wondering what was become of their comrades 
and of the boat, would certainly come on shore in their other boat to look for 
them, and that then, perhaps, they might come armed, and be too strong for us: 
this he allowed to be rational. Upon this, I told him the first thing we had to do 
was to stave the boat which lay upon the beach, so that they might not carry her 
of, and taking everything out of her, leave her so far useless as not to be fit to 
swim. Accordingly, we went on board, took the arms which were left on board 
out of her, and whatever else we found there—which was a bottle of brandy, and 
another of rum, a few biscuit-cakes, a horn of powder, and a great lump of sugar 
in a piece of canvas (the sugar was five or six pounds): all which was very 
welcome to me, especially the brandy and sugar, of which I had had none left for 


many years. 

When we had carried all these things on shore (the oars, mast, sail, and rudder 
of the boat were carried away before), we knocked a great hole in her bottom, 
that if they had come strong enough to master us, yet they could not carry off the 
boat. Indeed, it was not much in my thoughts that we could be able to recover 
the ship; but my view was, that if they went away without the boat, I did not 
much question to make her again fit to carry as to the Leeward Islands, and call 
upon our friends the Spaniards in my way, for I had them still in my thoughts. 


CHAPTER XVITI—THE SHIP RECOVERED 


While we were thus preparing our designs, and had first, by main strength, 
heaved the boat upon the beach, so high that the tide would not float her off at 
high-water mark, and besides, had broke a hole in her bottom too big to be 
quickly stopped, and were set down musing what we should do, we heard the 
ship fire a gun, and make a waft with her ensign as a signal for the boat to come 
on board—but no boat stirred; and they fired several times, making other signals 
for the boat. At last, when all their signals and firing proved fruitless, and they 
found the boat did not stir, we saw them, by the help of my glasses, hoist another 
boat out and row towards the shore; and we found, as they approached, that there 
were no less than ten men in her, and that they had firearms with them. 

As the ship lay almost two leagues from the shore, we had a full view of them 
as they came, and a plain sight even of their faces; because the tide having set 
them a little to the east of the other boat, they rowed up under shore, to come to 
the same place where the other had landed, and where the boat lay; by this 
means, I say, we had a full view of them, and the captain knew the persons and 
characters of all the men in the boat, of whom, he said, there were three very 
honest fellows, who, he was sure, were led into this conspiracy by the rest, being 
over-powered and frightened; but that as for the boatswain, who it seems was the 
chief officer among them, and all the rest, they were as outrageous as any of the 
ship’s crew, and were no doubt made desperate in their new enterprise; and 
terribly apprehensive he was that they would be too powerful for us. I smiled at 
him, and told him that men in our circumstances were past the operation of fear; 
that seeing almost every condition that could be was better than that which we 
were supposed to be in, we ought to expect that the consequence, whether death 
or life, would be sure to be a deliverance. I asked him what he thought of the 
circumstances of my life, and whether a deliverance were not worth venturing 
for? “And where, sir,” said I, “is your belief of my being preserved here on 
purpose to save your life, which elevated you a little while ago? For my part,” 
said I, “there seems to be but one thing amiss in all the prospect of it.” “What is 
that?” say he. “Why,” said I, “it is, that as you say there are three or four honest 
fellows among them which should be spared, had they been all of the wicked 
part of the crew I should have thought God’s providence had singled them out to 
deliver them into your hands; for depend upon it, every man that comes ashore is 
our own, and shall die or live as they behave to us.” As I spoke this with a 


raised voice and cheerful countenance, I found it greatly encouraged him; so we 
set vigorously to our business. 

We had, upon the first appearance of the boat’s coming from the ship, 
considered of separating our prisoners; and we had, indeed, secured them 
effectually. Two of them, of whom the captain was less assured than ordinary, I 
sent with Friday, and one of the three delivered men, to my cave, where they 
were remote enough, and out of danger of being heard or discovered, or of 
finding their way out of the woods if they could have delivered themselves. 
Here they left them bound, but gave them provisions; and promised them, if they 
continued there quietly, to give them their liberty in a day or two; but that if they 
attempted their escape they should be put to death without mercy. They 
promised faithfully to bear their confinement with patience, and were very 
thankful that they had such good usage as to have provisions and light left them; 
for Friday gave them candles (such as we made ourselves) for their comfort; and 
they did not know but that he stood sentinel over them at the entrance. 

The other prisoners had better usage; two of them were kept pinioned, indeed, 
because the captain was not able to trust them; but the other two were taken into 
my service, upon the captain’s recommendation, and upon their solemnly 
engaging to live and die with us; so with them and the three honest men we were 
seven men, well armed; and I made no doubt we should be able to deal well 
enough with the ten that were coming, considering that the captain had said there 
were three or four honest men among them also. As soon as they got to the 
place where their other boat lay, they ran their boat into the beach and came all 
on shore, hauling the boat up after them, which I was glad to see, for I was afraid 
they would rather have left the boat at an anchor some distance from the shore, 
with some hands in her to guard her, and so we should not be able to seize the 
boat. Being on shore, the first thing they did, they ran all to their other boat; and 
it was easy to see they were under a great surprise to find her stripped, as above, 
of all that was in her, and a great hole in her bottom. After they had mused a 
while upon this, they set up two or three great shouts, hallooing with all their 
might, to try if they could make their companions hear; but all was to no 
purpose. Then they came all close in a ring, and fired a volley of their small 
arms, which indeed we heard, and the echoes made the woods ring. But it was 
all one; those in the cave, we were sure, could not hear; and those in our 
keeping, though they heard it well enough, yet durst give no answer to them. 
They were so astonished at the surprise of this, that, as they told us afterwards, 
they resolved to go all on board again to their ship, and let them know that the 
men were all murdered, and the long-boat staved; accordingly, they immediately 
launched their boat again, and got all of them on board. 


The captain was terribly amazed, and even confounded, at this, believing they 
would go on board the ship again and set sail, giving their comrades over for 
lost, and so he should still lose the ship, which he was in hopes we should have 
recovered; but he was quickly as much frightened the other way. 

They had not been long put off with the boat, when we perceived them all 
coming on shore again; but with this new measure in their conduct, which it 
seems they consulted together upon, viz. to leave three men in the boat, and the 
rest to go on shore, and go up into the country to look for their fellows. This was 
a great disappointment to us, for now we were at a loss what to do, as our seizing 
those seven men on shore would be no advantage to us if we let the boat escape; 
because they would row away to the ship, and then the rest of them would be 
sure to weigh and set sail, and so our recovering the ship would be lost. 
However we had no remedy but to wait and see what the issue of things might 
present. The seven men came on shore, and the three who remained in the boat 
put her off to a good distance from the shore, and came to an anchor to wait for 
them; so that it was impossible for us to come at them in the boat. Those that 
came on shore kept close together, marching towards the top of the little hill 
under which my habitation lay; and we could see them plainly, though they 
could not perceive us. We should have been very glad if they would have come 
nearer us, so that we might have fired at them, or that they would have gone 
farther off, that we might come abroad. But when they were come to the brow 
of the hill where they could see a great way into the valleys and woods, which 
lay towards the north-east part, and where the island lay lowest, they shouted 
and hallooed till they were weary; and not caring, it seems, to venture far from 
the shore, nor far from one another, they sat down together under a tree to 
consider it. Had they thought fit to have gone to sleep there, as the other part of 
them had done, they had done the job for us; but they were too full of 
apprehensions of danger to venture to go to sleep, though they could not tell 
what the danger was they had to fear. 

The captain made a very just proposal to me upon this consultation of theirs, 
viz. that perhaps they would all fire a volley again, to endeavour to make their 
fellows hear, and that we should all sally upon them just at the juncture when 
their pieces were all discharged, and they would certainly yield, and we should 
have them without bloodshed. I liked this proposal, provided it was done while 
we were near enough to come up to them before they could load their pieces 
again. But this event did not happen; and we lay still a long time, very irresolute 
what course to take. At length I told them there would be nothing done, in my 
opinion, till night; and then, if they did not return to the boat, perhaps we might 
find a way to get between them and the shore, and so might use some stratagem 


with them in the boat to get them on shore. We waited a great while, though 
very impatient for their removing; and were very uneasy when, after long 
consultation, we saw them all start up and march down towards the sea; it seems 
they had such dreadful apprehensions of the danger of the place that they 
resolved to go on board the ship again, give their companions over for lost, and 
so go on with their intended voyage with the ship. 

As soon as I perceived them go towards the shore, I imagined it to be as it 
really was that they had given over their search, and were going back again; and 
the captain, as soon as I told him my thoughts, was ready to sink at the 
apprehensions of it; but I presently thought of a stratagem to fetch them back 
again, and which answered my end to a tittle. I ordered Friday and the captain’s 
mate to go over the little creek westward, towards the place where the savages 
came on shore, when Friday was rescued, and so soon as they came to a little 
rising round, at about half a mile distant, I bid them halloo out, as loud as they 
could, and wait till they found the seamen heard them; that as soon as ever they 
heard the seamen answer them, they should return it again; and then, keeping out 
of sight, take a round, always answering when the others hallooed, to draw them 
as far into the island and among the woods as possible, and then wheel about 
again to me by such ways as I directed them. 

They were just going into the boat when Friday and the mate hallooed; and 
they presently heard them, and answering, ran along the shore westward, 
towards the voice they heard, when they were stopped by the creek, where the 
water being up, they could not get over, and called for the boat to come up and 
set them over; as, indeed, I expected. When they had set themselves over, I 
observed that the boat being gone a good way into the creek, and, as it were, ina 
harbour within the land, they took one of the three men out of her, to go along 
with them, and left only two in the boat, having fastened her to the stump of a 
little tree on the shore. This was what I wished for; and immediately leaving 
Friday and the captain’s mate to their business, I took the rest with me; and, 
crossing the creek out of their sight, we surprised the two men before they were 
aware—one of them lying on the shore, and the other being in the boat. The 
fellow on shore was between sleeping and waking, and going to start up; the 
captain, who was foremost, ran in upon him, and knocked him down; and then 
called out to him in the boat to yield, or he was a dead man. They needed very 
few arguments to persuade a single man to yield, when he saw five men upon 
him and his comrade knocked down: besides, this was, it seems, one of the three 
who were not so hearty in the mutiny as the rest of the crew, and therefore was 
easily persuaded not only to yield, but afterwards to join very sincerely with us. 
In the meantime, Friday and the captain’s mate so well managed their business 


with the rest that they drew them, by hallooing and answering, from one hill to 
another, and from one wood to another, till they not only heartily tired them, but 
left them where they were, very sure they could not reach back to the boat before 
it was dark; and, indeed, they were heartily tired themselves also, by the time 
they came back to us. 

We had nothing now to do but to watch for them in the dark, and to fall upon 
them, so as to make sure work with them. It was several hours after Friday came 
back to me before they came back to their boat; and we could hear the foremost 
of them, long before they came quite up, calling to those behind to come along; 
and could also hear them answer, and complain how lame and tired they were, 
and not able to come any faster: which was very welcome news to us. At length 
they came up to the boat: but it is impossible to express their confusion when 
they found the boat fast aground in the creek, the tide ebbed out, and their two 
men gone. We could hear them call one to another in a most lamentable manner, 
telling one another they were got into an enchanted island; that either there were 
inhabitants in it, and they should all be murdered, or else there were devils and 
spirits in it, and they should be all carried away and devoured. They hallooed 
again, and called their two comrades by their names a great many times; but no 
answer. After some time we could see them, by the little light there was, run 
about, wringing their hands like men in despair, and sometimes they would go 
and sit down in the boat to rest themselves: then come ashore again, and walk 
about again, and so the same thing over again. My men would fain have had me 
give them leave to fall upon them at once in the dark; but I was willing to take 
them at some advantage, so as to spare them, and kill as few of them as I could; 
and especially I was unwilling to hazard the killing of any of our men, knowing 
the others were very well armed. I resolved to wait, to see if they did not 
separate; and therefore, to make sure of them, I drew my ambuscade nearer, and 
ordered Friday and the captain to creep upon their hands and feet, as close to the 
ground as they could, that they might not be discovered, and get as near them as 
they could possibly before they offered to fire. 

They had not been long in that posture when the boatswain, who was the 
principal ringleader of the mutiny, and had now shown himself the most dejected 
and dispirited of all the rest, came walking towards them, with two more of the 
crew; the captain was so eager at having this principal rogue so much in his 
power, that he could hardly have patience to let him come so near as to be sure 
of him, for they only heard his tongue before: but when they came nearer, the 
captain and Friday, starting up on their feet, let fly at them. The boatswain was 
killed upon the spot: the next man was shot in the body, and fell just by him, 
though he did not die till an hour or two after; and the third ran for it. At the 


noise of the fire I immediately advanced with my whole army, which was now 
eight men, viz. myself, generalissimo; Friday, my lieutenant-general; the captain 
and his two men, and the three prisoners of war whom we had trusted with 
arms. We came upon them, indeed, in the dark, so that they could not see our 
number; and I made the man they had left in the boat, who was now one of us, to 
call them by name, to try if I could bring them to a parley, and so perhaps might 
reduce them to terms; which fell out just as we desired: for indeed it was easy to 
think, as their condition then was, they would be very willing to capitulate. So 
he calls out as loud as he could to one of them, “Tom Smith! Tom Smith!” Tom 
Smith answered immediately, “Is that Robinson?” for it seems he knew the 
voice. The other answered, “Ay, ay; for God’s sake, Tom Smith, throw down 
your arms and yield, or you are all dead men this moment.” “Who must we 
yield to? Where are they?” says Smith again. “Here they are,” says he; “here’s 
our captain and fifty men with him, have been hunting you these two hours; the 
boatswain is killed; Will Fry is wounded, and I am a prisoner; and if you do not 
yield you are all lost.” “Will they give us quarter, then?” says Tom Smith, “and 
we will yield.” “Ill go and ask, if you promise to yield,” said Robinson: so he 
asked the captain, and the captain himself then calls out, “You, Smith, you know 
my voice; if you lay down your arms immediately and submit, you shall have 
your lives, all but Will Atkins.” 

Upon this Will Atkins cried out, “For God’s sake, captain, give me quarter; 
what have I done? They have all been as bad as I:” which, by the way, was not 
true; for it seems this Will Atkins was the first man that laid hold of the captain 
when they first mutinied, and used him barbarously in tying his hands and giving 
him injurious language. However, the captain told him he must lay down his 
arms at discretion, and trust to the governor’s mercy: by which he meant me, for 
they all called me governor. In a word, they all laid down their arms and begged 
their lives; and I sent the man that had parleyed with them, and two more, who 
bound them all; and then my great army of fifty men, which, with those three, 
were in all but eight, came up and seized upon them, and upon their boat; only 
that I kept myself and one more out of sight for reasons of state. 

Our next work was to repair the boat, and think of seizing the ship: and as for 
the captain, now he had leisure to parley with them, he expostulated with them 
upon the villainy of their practices with him, and upon the further wickedness of 
their design, and how certainly it must bring them to misery and distress in the 
end, and perhaps to the gallows. They all appeared very penitent, and begged 
hard for their lives. As for that, he told them they were not his prisoners, but the 
commander’s of the island; that they thought they had set him on shore in a 
barren, uninhabited island; but it had pleased God so to direct them that it was 


inhabited, and that the governor was an Englishman; that he might hang them all 
there, if he pleased; but as he had given them all quarter, he supposed he would 
send them to England, to be dealt with there as justice required, except Atkins, 
whom he was commanded by the governor to advise to prepare for death, for 
that he would be hanged in the morning. 

Though this was all but a fiction of his own, yet it had its desired effect; 
Atkins fell upon his knees to beg the captain to intercede with the governor for 
his life; and all the rest begged of him, for God’s sake, that they might not be 
sent to England. 

It now occurred to me that the time of our deliverance was come, and that it 
would be a most easy thing to bring these fellows in to be hearty in getting 
possession of the ship; so I retired in the dark from them, that they might not see 
what kind of a governor they had, and called the captain to me; when I called, at 
a good distance, one of the men was ordered to speak again, and say to the 
captain, “Captain, the commander calls for you;” and presently the captain 
replied, “Tell his excellency I am just coming.” This more perfectly amazed 
them, and they all believed that the commander was just by, with his fifty men. 
Upon the captain coming to me, I told him my project for seizing the ship, which 
he liked wonderfully well, and resolved to put it in execution the next morning. 
But, in order to execute it with more art, and to be secure of success, I told him 
we must divide the prisoners, and that he should go and take Atkins, and two 
more of the worst of them, and send them pinioned to the cave where the others 
lay. This was committed to Friday and the two men who came on shore with the 
captain. They conveyed them to the cave as to a prison: and it was, indeed, a 
dismal place, especially to men in their condition. The others I ordered to my 
bower, as I called it, of which I have given a full description: and as it was 
fenced in, and they pinioned, the place was secure enough, considering they 
were upon their behaviour. 

To these in the morming I sent the captain, who was to enter into a parley with 
them; in a word, to try them, and tell me whether he thought they might be 
trusted or not to go on board and surprise the ship. He talked to them of the 
injury done him, of the condition they were brought to, and that though the 
governor had given them quarter for their lives as to the present action, yet that if 
they were sent to England they would all be hanged in chains; but that if they 
would join in so just an attempt as to recover the ship, he would have the 
governor’s engagement for their pardon. 

Any one may guess how readily such a proposal would be accepted by men in 
their condition; they fell down on their knees to the captain, and promised, with 
the deepest imprecations, that they would be faithful to him to the last drop, and 


that they should owe their lives to him, and would go with him all over the 
world; that they would own him as a father to them as long as they lived. 
“Well,” says the captain, “I must go and tell the governor what you say, and see 
what I can do to bring him to consent to it.” So he brought me an account of the 
temper he found them in, and that he verily believed they would be faithful. 
However, that we might be very secure, I told him he should go back again and 
choose out those five, and tell them, that they might see he did not want men, 
that he would take out those five to be his assistants, and that the governor would 
keep the other two, and the three that were sent prisoners to the castle (my cave), 
as hostages for the fidelity of those five; and that if they proved unfaithful in the 
execution, the five hostages should be hanged in chains alive on the shore. This 
looked severe, and convinced them that the governor was in earnest; however, 
they had no way left them but to accept it; and it was now the business of the 
prisoners, as much as of the captain, to persuade the other five to do their duty. 

Our strength was now thus ordered for the expedition: first, the captain, his 
mate, and passenger; second, the two prisoners of the first gang, to whom, 
having their character from the captain, I had given their liberty, and trusted 
them with arms; third, the other two that I had kept till now in my bower, 
pinioned, but on the captain’s motion had now released; fourth, these five 
released at last; so that there were twelve in all, besides five we kept prisoners in 
the cave for hostages. 

I asked the captain if he was willing to venture with these hands on board the 
ship; but as for me and my man Friday, I did not think it was proper for us to 
stir, having seven men left behind; and it was employment enough for us to keep 
them asunder, and supply them with victuals. As to the five in the cave, I 
resolved to keep them fast, but Friday went in twice a day to them, to supply 
them with necessaries; and I made the other two carry provisions to a certain 
distance, where Friday was to take them. 

When I showed myself to the two hostages, it was with the captain, who told 
them I was the person the governor had ordered to look after them; and that it 
was the governor’s pleasure they should not stir anywhere but by my direction; 
that if they did, they would be fetched into the castle, and be laid in irons: so that 
as we never suffered them to see me as governor, I now appeared as another 
person, and spoke of the governor, the garrison, the castle, and the like, upon all 
occasions. 

The captain now had no difficulty before him, but to furnish his two boats, 
stop the breach of one, and man them. He made his passenger captain of one, 
with four of the men; and himself, his mate, and five more, went in the other; 
and they contrived their business very well, for they came up to the ship about 


midnight. As soon as they came within call of the ship, he made Robinson hail 
them, and tell them they had brought off the men and the boat, but that it was a 
long time before they had found them, and the like, holding them in a chat till 
they came to the ship’s side; when the captain and the mate entering first with 
their arms, immediately knocked down the second mate and carpenter with the 
butt-end of their muskets, being very faithfully seconded by their men; they 
secured all the rest that were upon the main and quarter decks, and began to 
fasten the hatches, to keep them down that were below; when the other boat and 
their men, entering at the forechains, secured the forecastle of the ship, and the 
scuttle which went down into the cook-room, making three men they found there 
prisoners. When this was done, and all safe upon deck, the captain ordered the 
mate, with three men, to break into the round-house, where the new rebel captain 
lay, who, having taken the alarm, had got up, and with two men and a boy had 
got firearms in their hands; and when the mate, with a crow, split open the door, 
the new captain and his men fired boldly among them, and wounded the mate 
with a musket ball, which broke his arm, and wounded two more of the men, but 
killed nobody. The mate, calling for help, rushed, however, into the round- 
house, wounded as he was, and, with his pistol, shot the new captain through the 
head, the bullet entering at his mouth, and came out again behind one of his ears, 
so that he never spoke a word more: upon which the rest yielded, and the ship 
was taken effectually, without any more lives lost. 





As soon as the ship was thus secured, the captain ordered seven guns to be 
fired, which was the signal agreed upon with me to give me notice of his 
success, which, you may be sure, I was very glad to hear, having sat watching 
upon the shore for it till near two o’clock in the morning. Having thus heard the 
signal plainly, I laid me down; and it having been a day of great fatigue to me, I 
slept very sound, till I was surprised with the noise of a gun; and presently 
starting up, I heard a man call me by the name of “Governor! Governor!” and 
presently I knew the captain’s voice; when, climbing up to the top of the hill, 
there he stood, and, pointing to the ship, he embraced me in his arms, “My dear 
friend and deliverer,” says he, “there’s your ship; for she is all yours, and so are 
we, and all that belong to her.” I cast my eyes to the ship, and there she rode, 
within little more than half a mile of the shore; for they had weighed her anchor 
as soon as they were masters of her, and, the weather being fair, had brought her 
to an anchor just against the mouth of the little creek; and the tide being up, the 
captain had brought the pinnace in near the place where I had first landed my 
rafts, and so landed just at my door. I was at first ready to sink down with the 
surprise; for I saw my deliverance, indeed, visibly put into my hands, all things 
easy, and a large ship just ready to carry me away whither I pleased to go. At 
first, for some time, I was not able to answer him one word; but as he had taken 


me in his arms I held fast by him, or I should have fallen to the ground. He 
perceived the surprise, and immediately pulled a bottle out of his pocket and 
gave me a dram of cordial, which he had brought on purpose for me. After I had 
drunk it, I sat down upon the ground; and though it brought me to myself, yet it 
was a good while before I could speak a word to him. All this time the poor man 
was in as great an ecstasy as I, only not under any surprise as I was; and he said 
a thousand kind and tender things to me, to compose and bring me to myself; but 
such was the flood of joy in my breast, that it put all my spirits into confusion: at 
last it broke out into tears, and in a little while after I recovered my speech; I 
then took my turn, and embraced him as my deliverer, and we rejoiced together. 
I told him I looked upon him as a man sent by Heaven to deliver me, and that the 
whole transaction seemed to be a chain of wonders; that such things as these 
were the testimonies we had of a secret hand of Providence governing the world, 
and an evidence that the eye of an infinite Power could search into the remotest 
comer of the world, and send help to the miserable whenever He pleased. I 
forgot not to lift up my heart in thankfulness to Heaven; and what heart could 
forbear to bless Him, who had not only in a miraculous manner provided for me 
in such a wilderness, and in such a desolate condition, but from whom every 
deliverance must always be acknowledged to proceed. 

When we had talked a while, the captain told me he had brought me some 
little refreshment, such as the ship afforded, and such as the wretches that had 
been so long his masters had not plundered him of. Upon this, he called aloud to 
the boat, and bade his men bring the things ashore that were for the governor; 
and, indeed, it was a present as if I had been one that was not to be carried away 
with them, but as if I had been to dwell upon the island still. First, he had 
brought me a case of bottles full of excellent cordial waters, six large bottles of 
Madeira wine (the bottles held two quarts each), two pounds of excellent good 
tobacco, twelve good pieces of the ship’s beef, and six pieces of pork, with a bag 
of peas, and about a hundred-weight of biscuit; he also brought me a box of 
sugar, a box of flour, a bag full of lemons, and two bottles of lime-juice, and 
abundance of other things. But besides these, and what was a thousand times 
more useful to me, he brought me six new clean shirts, six very good neckcloths, 
two pair of gloves, one pair of shoes, a hat, and one pair of stockings, with a 
very good suit of clothes of his own, which had been worn but very little: in a 
word, he clothed me from head to foot. It was a very kind and agreeable present, 
as any one may imagine, to one in my circumstances, but never was anything in 
the world of that kind so unpleasant, awkward, and uneasy as it was to me to 
wear such clothes at first. 

After these ceremonies were past, and after all his good things were brought 


into my little apartment, we began to consult what was to be done with the 
prisoners we had; for it was worth considering whether we might venture to take 
them with us or no, especially two of them, whom he knew to be incorrigible 
and refractory to the last degree; and the captain said he knew they were such 
rogues that there was no obliging them, and if he did carry them away, it must be 
in irons, as malefactors, to be delivered over to justice at the first English colony 
he could come to; and I found that the captain himself was very anxious about 
it. Upon this, I told him that, if he desired it, I would undertake to bring the two 
men he spoke of to make it their own request that he should leave them upon the 
island. “I should be very glad of that,” says the captain, “with all my heart.” 
“Well,” says I, “I will send for them up and talk with them for you.” So I caused 
Friday and the two hostages, for they were now discharged, their comrades 
having performed their promise; I say, I caused them to go to the cave, and bring 
up the five men, pinioned as they were, to the bower, and keep them there till I 
came. After some time, I came thither dressed in my new habit; and now I was 
called governor again. Being all met, and the captain with me, I caused the men 
to be brought before me, and I told them I had got a full account of their 
villainous behaviour to the captain, and how they had run away with the ship, 
and were preparing to commit further robberies, but that Providence had 
ensnared them in their own ways, and that they were fallen into the pit which 
they had dug for others. I let them know that by my direction the ship had been 
seized; that she lay now in the road; and they might see by-and-by that their new 
captain had received the reward of his villainy, and that they would see him 
hanging at the yard-arm; that, as to them, I wanted to know what they had to say 
why I should not execute them as pirates taken in the fact, as by my commission 
they could not doubt but I had authority so to do. 

One of them answered in the name of the rest, that they had nothing to say but 
this, that when they were taken the captain promised them their lives, and they 
humbly implored my mercy. But I told them I knew not what mercy to show 
them; for as for myself, I had resolved to quit the island with all my men, and 
had taken passage with the captain to go to England; and as for the captain, he 
could not carry them to England other than as prisoners in irons, to be tried for 
mutiny and running away with the ship; the consequence of which, they must 
needs know, would be the gallows; so that I could not tell what was best for 
them, unless they had a mind to take their fate in the island. If they desired that, 
as I had liberty to leave the island, I had some inclination to give them their 
lives, if they thought they could shift on shore. They seemed very thankful for 
it, and said they would much rather venture to stay there than be carried to 
England to be hanged. So I left it on that issue. 


However, the captain seemed to make some difficulty of it, as if he durst not 
leave them there. Upon this I seemed a little angry with the captain, and told 
him that they were my prisoners, not his; and that seeing I had offered them so 
much favour, I would be as good as my word; and that if he did not think fit to 
consent to it I would set them at liberty, as I found them: and if he did not like it 
he might take them again if he could catch them. Upon this they appeared very 
thankful, and I accordingly set them at liberty, and bade them retire into the 
woods, to the place whence they came, and I would leave them some firearms, 
some ammunition, and some directions how they should live very well if they 
thought fit. Upon this I prepared to go on board the ship; but told the captain I 
would stay that night to prepare my things, and desired him to go on board in the 
meantime, and keep all right in the ship, and send the boat on shore next day for 
me; ordering him, at all events, to cause the new captain, who was killed, to be 
hanged at the yard-arm, that these men might see him. 

When the captain was gone I sent for the men up to me to my apartment, and 
entered seriously into discourse with them on their circumstances. I told them I 
thought they had made a right choice; that if the captain had carried them away 
they would certainly be hanged. I showed them the new captain hanging at the 
yard-arm of the ship, and told them they had nothing less to expect. 

When they had all declared their willingness to stay, I then told them I would 
let them into the story of my living there, and put them into the way of making it 
easy to them. Accordingly, I gave them the whole history of the place, and of 
my coming to it; showed them my fortifications, the way I made my bread, 
planted my corn, cured my grapes; and, in a word, all that was necessary to make 
them easy. I told them the story also of the seventeen Spaniards that were to be 
expected, for whom I left a letter, and made them promise to treat them in 
common with themselves. Here it may be noted that the captain, who had ink on 
board, was greatly surprised that I never hit upon a way of making ink of 
charcoal and water, or of something else, as I had done things much more 
difficult. 

I left them my firearms—viz. five muskets, three fowling-pieces, and three 
swords. I had above a barrel and a half of powder left; for after the first year or 
two I used but little, and wasted none. I gave them a description of the way I 
managed the goats, and directions to milk and fatten them, and to make both 
butter and cheese. In a word, I gave them every part of my own story; and told 
them I should prevail with the captain to leave them two barrels of gunpowder 
more, and some garden-seeds, which I told them I would have been very glad 
of. Also, I gave them the bag of peas which the captain had brought me to eat, 
and bade them be sure to sow and increase them. 


CHAPTER XIX—RETURN TO ENGLAND 


Having done all this I left them the next day, and went on board the ship. We 
prepared immediately to sail, but did not weigh that night. The next morning 
early, two of the five men came swimming to the ship’s side, and making the 
most lamentable complaint of the other three, begged to be taken into the ship 
for God’s sake, for they should be murdered, and begged the captain to take 
them on board, though he hanged them immediately. Upon this the captain 
pretended to have no power without me; but after some difficulty, and after their 
solemn promises of amendment, they were taken on board, and were, some time 
after, soundly whipped and pickled; after which they proved very honest and 
quiet fellows. 

Some time after this, the boat was ordered on shore, the tide being up, with the 
things promised to the men; to which the captain, at my intercession, caused 
their chests and clothes to be added, which they took, and were very thankful 
for. I also encouraged them, by telling them that if it lay in my power to send 
any vessel to take them in, I would not forget them. 

When I took leave of this island, I carried on board, for relics, the great goat- 
skin cap I had made, my umbrella, and one of my parrots; also, I forgot not to 
take the money I formerly mentioned, which had lain by me so long useless that 
it was grown rusty or tarnished, and could hardly pass for silver till it had been a 
little rubbed and handled, as also the money I found in the wreck of the Spanish 
ship. And thus I left the island, the 19th of December, as I found by the ship’s 
account, in the year 1686, after I had been upon it eight-and-twenty years, two 
months, and nineteen days; being delivered from this second captivity the same 
day of the month that I first made my escape in the long-boat from among the 
Moors of Sallee. In this vessel, after a long voyage, I arrived in England the 
11th of June, in the year 1687, having been thirty-five years absent. 

When I came to England I was as perfect a stranger to all the world as if I had 
never been known there. My benefactor and faithful steward, whom I had left 
my money in trust with, was alive, but had had great misfortunes in the world; 
was become a widow the second time, and very low in the world. I made her 
very easy as to what she owed me, assuring her I would give her no trouble; but, 
on the contrary, in gratitude for her former care and faithfulness to me, I relieved 
her as my little stock would afford; which at that time would, indeed, allow me 
to do but little for her; but I assured her I would never forget her former kindness 


to me; nor did I forget her when I had sufficient to help her, as shall be observed 
in its proper place. I went down afterwards into Yorkshire; but my father was 
dead, and my mother and all the family extinct, except that I found two sisters, 
and two of the children of one of my brothers; and as I had been long ago given 
over for dead, there had been no provision made for me; so that, in a word, I 
found nothing to relieve or assist me; and that the little money I had would not 
do much for me as to settling in the world. 

I met with one piece of gratitude indeed, which I did not expect; and this was, 
that the master of the ship, whom I had so happily delivered, and by the same 
means saved the ship and cargo, having given a very handsome account to the 
owners of the manner how I had saved the lives of the men and the ship, they 
invited me to meet them and some other merchants concemed, and all together 
made me a very handsome compliment upon the subject, and a present of almost 
£200 sterling. 

But after making several reflections upon the circumstances of my life, and 
how little way this would go towards settling me in the world, I resolved to go to 
Lisbon, and see if I might not come at some information of the state of my 
plantation in the Brazils, and of what was become of my partner, who, I had 
reason to suppose, had some years past given me over for dead. With this view I 
took shipping for Lisbon, where I arrived in April following, my man Friday 
accompanying me very honestly in all these ramblings, and proving a most 
faithful servant upon all occasions. When I came to Lisbon, I found out, by 
inquiry, and to my particular satisfaction, my old friend, the captain of the ship 
who first took me up at sea off the shore of Africa. He was now grown old, and 
had left off going to sea, having put his son, who was far from a young man, into 
his ship, and who still used the Brazil trade. The old man did not know me, and 
indeed I hardly knew him. But I soon brought him to my remembrance, and as 
soon brought myself to his remembrance, when I told him who I was. 

After some passionate expressions of the old acquaintance between us, I 
inquired, you may be sure, after my plantation and my partner. The old man told 
me he had not been in the Brazils for about nine years; but that he could assure 
me that when he came away my partner was living, but the trustees whom I had 
joined with him to take cognisance of my part were both dead: that, however, he 
believed I would have a very good account of the improvement of the plantation; 
for that, upon the general belief of my being cast away and drowned, my trustees 
had given in the account of the produce of my part of the plantation to the 
procurator-fiscal, who had appropriated it, in case I never came to claim it, one- 
third to the king, and two-thirds to the monastery of St. Augustine, to be 
expended for the benefit of the poor, and for the conversion of the Indians to the 


Catholic faith: but that, if I appeared, or any one for me, to claim the inheritance, 
it would be restored; only that the improvement, or annual production, being 
distributed to charitable uses, could not be restored: but he assured me that the 
steward of the king’s revenue from lands, and the providore, or steward of the 
monastery, had taken great care all along that the incumbent, that is to say my 
partner, gave every year a faithful account of the produce, of which they had 
duly received my moiety. I asked him if he knew to what height of improvement 
he had brought the plantation, and whether he thought it might be worth looking 
after; or whether, on my going thither, I should meet with any obstruction to my 
possessing my just right in the moiety. He told me he could not tell exactly to 
what degree the plantation was improved; but this he knew, that my partner was 
grown exceeding rich upon the enjoying his part of it; and that, to the best of his 
remembrance, he had heard that the king’s third of my part, which was, it seems, 
granted away to some other monastery or religious house, amounted to above 
two hundred moidores a year: that as to my being restored to a quiet possession 
of it, there was no question to be made of that, my partner being alive to witness 
my title, and my name being also enrolled in the register of the country; also he 
told me that the survivors of my two trustees were very fair, honest people, and 
very wealthy; and he believed I would not only have their assistance for putting 
me in possession, but would find a very considerable sum of money in their 
hands for my account, being the produce of the farm while their fathers held the 
trust, and before it was given up, as above; which, as he remembered, was for 
about twelve years. 

I showed myself a little concerned and uneasy at this account, and inquired of 
the old captain how it came to pass that the trustees should thus dispose of my 
effects, when he knew that I had made my will, and had made him, the 
Portuguese captain, my universal heir, &c. 

He told me that was true; but that as there was no proof of my being dead, he 
could not act as executor until some certain account should come of my death; 
and, besides, he was not willing to intermeddle with a thing so remote: that it 
was true he had registered my will, and put in his claim; and could he have given 
any account of my being dead or alive, he would have acted by procuration, and 
taken possession of the ingenio (so they call the sugar-house), and have given his 
son, who was now at the Brazils, orders to do it. “But,” says the old man, “I 
have one piece of news to tell you, which perhaps may not be so acceptable to 
you as the rest; and that is, believing you were lost, and all the world believing 
so also, your partner and trustees did offer to account with me, in your name, for 
the first six or eight years’ profits, which I received. There being at that time 
great disbursements for increasing the works, building an ingenio, and buying 


slaves, it did not amount to near so much as afterwards it produced; however,” 
says the old man, “I shall give you a true account of what I have received in all, 
and how I have disposed of it.” 

After a few days’ further conference with this ancient friend, he brought me an 
account of the first six years’ income of my plantation, signed by my partner and 
the merchant-trustees, being always delivered in goods, viz. tobacco in roll, and 
sugar in chests, besides rum, molasses, &c., which is the consequence of a sugar- 
work; and I found by this account, that every year the income considerably 
increased; but, as above, the disbursements being large, the sum at first was 
small: however, the old man let me see that he was debtor to me four hundred 
and seventy moidores of gold, besides sixty chests of sugar and fifteen double 
rolls of tobacco, which were lost in his ship; he having been shipwrecked 
coming home to Lisbon, about eleven years after my having the place. The good 
man then began to complain of his misfortunes, and how he had been obliged to 
make use of my money to recover his losses, and buy him a share in a new ship. 
“However, my old friend,” says he, “you shall not want a supply in your 
necessity; and as soon as my son returns you shall be fully satisfied.” Upon this 
he pulls out an old pouch, and gives me one hundred and sixty Portugal 
moidores in gold; and giving the writings of his title to the ship, which his son 
was gone to the Brazils in, of which he was quarter-part owner, and his son 
another, he puts them both into my hands for security of the rest. 

I was too much moved with the honesty and kindness of the poor man to be 
able to bear this; and remembering what he had done for me, how he had taken 
me up at sea, and how generously he had used me on all occasions, and 
particularly how sincere a friend he was now to me, I could hardly refrain 
weeping at what he had said to me; therefore I asked him if his circumstances 
admitted him to spare so much money at that time, and if it would not straiten 
him? He told me he could not say but it might straiten him a little; but, however, 
it was my money, and I might want it more than he. 

Everything the good man said was full of affection, and I could hardly refrain 
from tears while he spoke; in short, I took one hundred of the moidores, and 
called for a pen and ink to give him a receipt for them: then I returned him the 
rest, and told him if ever I had possession of the plantation I would return the 
other to him also (as, indeed, I afterwards did); and that as to the bill of sale of 
his part in his son’s ship, I would not take it by any means; but that if I wanted 
the money, I found he was honest enough to pay me; and if I did not, but came to 
receive what he gave me reason to expect, I would never have a penny more 
from him. 

When this was past, the old man asked me if he should put me into a method 


to make my claim to my plantation. I told him I thought to go over to it myself. 
He said I might do so if I pleased, but that if I did not, there were ways enough 
to secure my right, and immediately to appropriate the profits to my use: and as 
there were ships in the river of Lisbon just ready to go away to Brazil, he made 
me enter my name in a public register, with his affidavit, affirming, upon oath, 
that I was alive, and that I was the same person who took up the land for the 
planting the said plantation at first. This being regularly attested by a notary, 
and a procuration affixed, he directed me to send it, with a letter of his writing, 
to a merchant of his acquaintance at the place; and then proposed my staying 
with him till an account came of the return. 

Never was anything more honourable than the proceedings upon this 
procuration; for in less than seven months I received a large packet from the 
survivors of my trustees, the merchants, for whose account I went to sea, in 
which were the following, particular letters and papers enclosed:— 

First, there was the account-current of the produce of my farm or plantation, 
from the year when their fathers had balanced with my old Portugal captain, 
being for six years; the balance appeared to be one thousand one hundred and 
seventy-four moidores in my favour. 

Secondly, there was the account of four years more, while they kept the 
effects in their hands, before the government claimed the administration, as 
being the effects of a person not to be found, which they called civil death; and 
the balance of this, the value of the plantation increasing, amounted to nineteen 
thousand four hundred and forty-six crusadoes, being about three thousand two 
hundred and forty moidores. 

Thirdly, there was the Prior of St. Augustine’s account, who had received the 
profits for above fourteen years; but not being able to account for what was 
disposed of by the hospital, very honestly declared he had eight hundred and 
seventy-two moidores not distributed, which he acknowledged to my account: as 
to the king’s part, that refunded nothing. 

There was a letter of my partner’s, congratulating me very affectionately upon 
my being alive, giving me an account how the estate was improved, and what it 
produced a year; with the particulars of the number of squares, or acres that it 
contained, how planted, how many slaves there were upon it: and making two- 
and-twenty crosses for blessings, told me he had said so many Ave Marias to 
thank the Blessed Virgin that I was alive; inviting me very passionately to come 
over and take possession of my own, and in the meantime to give him orders to 
whom he should deliver my effects if I did not come myself; concluding with a 
hearty tender of his friendship, and that of his family; and sent me as a present 
seven fine leopards’ skins, which he had, it seems, received from Africa, by 


some other ship that he had sent thither, and which, it seems, had made a better 
voyage than I. He sent me also five chests of excellent sweetmeats, and a 
hundred pieces of gold uncoined, not quite so large as moidores. By the same 
fleet my two merchant-trustees shipped me one thousand two hundred chests of 
sugar, eight hundred rolls of tobacco, and the rest of the whole account in gold. 

I might well say now, indeed, that the latter end of Job was better than the 
beginning. It is impossible to express the flutterings of my very heart when I 
found all my wealth about me; for as the Brazil ships come all in fleets, the same 
ships which brought my letters brought my goods: and the effects were safe in 
the river before the letters came to my hand. In a word, I turned pale, and grew 
sick; and, had not the old man run and fetched me a cordial, I believe the sudden 
surprise of joy had overset nature, and I had died upon the spot: nay, after that I 
continued very ill, and was so some hours, till a physician being sent for, and 
something of the real cause of my illness being known, he ordered me to be let 
blood; after which I had relief, and grew well: but I verily believe, if I had not 
been eased by a vent given in that manner to the spirits, I should have died. 

I was now master, all on a sudden, of above five thousand pounds sterling in 
money, and had an estate, as I might well call it, in the Brazils, of above a 
thousand pounds a year, as sure as an estate of lands in England: and, in a word, 
I was in a condition which I scarce knew how to understand, or how to compose 
myself for the enjoyment of it. The first thing I did was to recompense my 
original benefactor, my good old captain, who had been first charitable to me in 
my distress, kind to me in my beginning, and honest to me at the end. I showed 
him all that was sent to me; I told him that, next to the providence of Heaven, 
which disposed all things, it was owing to him; and that it now lay on me to 
reward him, which I would do a hundred-fold: so I first returned to him the 
hundred moidores I had received of him; then I sent for a notary, and caused him 
to draw up a general release or discharge from the four hundred and seventy 
moidores, which he had acknowledged he owed me, in the fullest and firmest 
manner possible. After which I caused a procuration to be drawn, empowering 
him to be the receiver of the annual profits of my plantation: and appointing my 
partner to account with him, and make the returns, by the usual fleets, to him in 
my name; and by a clause in the end, made a grant of one hundred moidores a 
year to him during his life, out of the effects, and fifty moidores a year to his son 
after him, for his life: and thus I requited my old man. 

I had now to consider which way to steer my course next, and what to do with 
the estate that Providence had thus put into my hands; and, indeed, I had more 
care upon my head now than I had in my state of life in the island where I 
wanted nothing but what I had, and had nothing but what I wanted; whereas I 


had now a great charge upon me, and my business was how to secure it. I had 
not a cave now to hide my money in, or a place where it might lie without lock 
or key, till it grew mouldy and tarnished before anybody would meddle with it; 
on the contrary, I knew not where to put it, or whom to trust with it. My old 
patron, the captain, indeed, was honest, and that was the only refuge I had. In 
the next place, my interest in the Brazils seemed to summon me thither; but now 
I could not tell how to think of going thither till I had settled my affairs, and left 
my effects in some safe hands behind me. At first I thought of my old friend the 
widow, who I knew was honest, and would be just to me; but then she was in 
years, and but poor, and, for aught I knew, might be in debt: so that, in a word, I 
had no way but to go back to England myself and take my effects with me. 

It was some months, however, before I resolved upon this; and, therefore, as I 
had rewarded the old captain fully, and to his satisfaction, who had been my 
former benefactor, so I began to think of the poor widow, whose husband had 
been my first benefactor, and she, while it was in her power, my faithful steward 
and instructor. So, the first thing I did, I got a merchant in Lisbon to write to his 
correspondent in London, not only to pay a bill, but to go find her out, and carry 
her, in money, a hundred pounds from me, and to talk with her, and comfort her 
in her poverty, by telling her she should, if I lived, have a further supply: at the 
same time I sent my two sisters in the country a hundred pounds each, they 
being, though not in want, yet not in very good circumstances; one having been 
married and left a widow; and the other having a husband not so kind to her as 
he should be. But among all my relations or acquaintances I could not yet pitch 
upon one to whom I durst commit the gross of my stock, that I might go away to 
the Brazils, and leave things safe behind me; and this greatly perplexed me. 

I had once a mind to have gone to the Brazils and have settled myself there, 
for I was, as it were, naturalised to the place; but I had some little scruple in my 
mind about religion, which insensibly drew me back. However, it was not 
religion that kept me from going there for the present; and as I had made no 
scruple of being openly of the religion of the country all the while I was among 
them, so neither did I yet; only that, now and then, having of late thought more 
of it than formerly, when I began to think of living and dying among them, I 
began to regret having professed myself a Papist, and thought it might not be the 
best religion to die with. 

But, as I have said, this was not the main thing that kept me from going to the 
Brazils, but that really I did not know with whom to leave my effects behind me; 
so I resolved at last to go to England, where, if I arrived, I concluded that I 
should make some acquaintance, or find some relations, that would be faithful to 
me; and, accordingly, I prepared to go to England with all my wealth. 


In order to prepare things for my going home, I first (the Brazil fleet being just 
going away) resolved to give answers suitable to the just and faithful account of 
things I had from thence; and, first, to the Prior of St. Augustine I wrote a letter 
full of thanks for his just dealings, and the offer of the eight hundred and 
seventy-two moidores which were undisposed of, which I desired might be 
given, five hundred to the monastery, and three hundred and seventy-two to the 
poor, as the prior should direct; desiring the good padre’s prayers for me, and the 
like. I wrote next a letter of thanks to my two trustees, with all the 
acknowledgment that so much justice and honesty called for: as for sending 
them any present, they were far above having any occasion of it. Lastly, I wrote 
to my partner, acknowledging his industry in the improving the plantation, and 
his integrity in increasing the stock of the works; giving him instructions for his 
future government of my part, according to the powers I had left with my old 
patron, to whom I desired him to send whatever became due to me, till he should 
hear from me more particularly; assuring him that it was my intention not only to 
come to him, but to settle myself there for the remainder of my life. To this I 
added a very handsome present of some Italian silks for his wife and two 
daughters, for such the captain’s son informed me he had; with two pieces of 
fine English broadcloth, the best I could get in Lisbon, five pieces of black baize, 
and some Flanders lace of a good value. 

Having thus settled my affairs, sold my cargo, and turned all my effects into 
good bills of exchange, my next difficulty was which way to go to England: I 
had been accustomed enough to the sea, and yet I had a strange aversion to go to 
England by the sea at that time, and yet I could give no reason for it, yet the 
difficulty increased upon me so much, that though I had once shipped my 
baggage in order to go, yet I altered my mind, and that not once but two or three 
times. 

It is true I had been very unfortunate by sea, and this might be one of the 
reasons; but let no man slight the strong impulses of his own thoughts in cases of 
such moment: two of the ships which I had singled out to go in, I mean more 
particularly singled out than any other, having put my things on board one of 
them, and in the other having agreed with the captain; I say two of these ships 
miscarried. One was taken by the Algerines, and the other was lost on the Start, 
near Torbay, and all the people drowned except three; so that in either of those 
vessels I had been made miserable. 

Having been thus harassed in my thoughts, my old pilot, to whom I 
communicated everything, pressed me earnestly not to go by sea, but either to go 
by land to the Groyne, and cross over the Bay of Biscay to Rochelle, from 
whence it was but an easy and safe journey by land to Paris, and so to Calais and 


Dover; or to go up to Madrid, and so all the way by land through France. Ina 
word, I was so prepossessed against my going by sea at all, except from Calais 
to Dover, that I resolved to travel all the way by land; which, as I was not in 
haste, and did not value the charge, was by much the pleasanter way: and to 
make it more so, my old captain brought an English gentleman, the son of a 
merchant in Lisbon, who was willing to travel with me; after which we picked 
up two more English merchants also, and two young Portuguese gentlemen, the 
last going to Paris only; so that in all there were six of us and five servants; the 
two merchants and the two Portuguese, contenting themselves with one servant 
between two, to save the charge; and as for me, I got an English sailor to travel 
with me as a servant, besides my man Friday, who was too much a stranger to be 
capable of supplying the place of a servant on the road. 

In this manner I set out from Lisbon; and our company being very well 
mounted and armed, we made a little troop, whereof they did me the honour to 
call me captain, as well because I was the oldest man, as because I had two 
servants, and, indeed, was the origin of the whole journey. 

As I have troubled you with none of my sea journals, so I shall trouble you 
now with none of my land journals; but some adventures that happened to us in 
this tedious and difficult journey I must not omit. 

When we came to Madrid, we, being all of us strangers to Spain, were willing 
to stay some time to see the court of Spain, and what was worth observing; but it 
being the latter part of the summer, we hastened away, and set out from Madrid 
about the middle of October; but when we came to the edge of Navarre, we were 
alarmed, at several towns on the way, with an account that so much snow was 
falling on the French side of the mountains, that several travellers were obliged 
to come back to Pampeluna, after having attempted at an extreme hazard to pass 
on. 

When we came to Pampeluna itself, we found it so indeed; and to me, that had 
been always used to a hot climate, and to countries where I could scarce bear any 
clothes on, the cold was insufferable; nor, indeed, was it more painful than 
surprising to come but ten days before out of Old Castile, where the weather was 
not only warm but very hot, and immediately to feel a wind from the Pyrenean 
Mountains so very keen, so severely cold, as to be intolerable and to endanger 
benumbing and perishing of our fingers and toes. 

Poor Friday was really frightened when he saw the mountains all covered with 
snow, and felt cold weather, which he had never seen or felt before in his life. 
To mend the matter, when we came to Pampeluna it continued snowing with so 
much violence and so long, that the people said winter was come before its time; 
and the roads, which were difficult before, were now quite impassable; for, in a 


word, the snow lay in some places too thick for us to travel, and being not hard 
frozen, as is the case in the northern countries, there was no going without being 
in danger of being buried alive every step. We stayed no less than twenty days 
at Pampeluna; when (seeing the winter coming on, and no likelihood of its being 
better, for it was the severest winter all over Europe that had been known in the 
memory of man) I proposed that we should go away to Fontarabia, and there 
take shipping for Bordeaux, which was a very little voyage. But, while I was 
considering this, there came in four French gentlemen, who, having been 
stopped on the French side of the passes, as we were on the Spanish, had found 
out a guide, who, traversing the country near the head of Languedoc, had 
brought them over the mountains by such ways that they were not much 
incommoded with the snow; for where they met with snow in any quantity, they 
said it was frozen hard enough to bear them and their horses. We sent for this 
guide, who told us he would undertake to carry us the same way, with no hazard 
from the snow, provided we were armed sufficiently to protect ourselves from 
wild beasts; for, he said, in these great snows it was frequent for some wolves to 
show themselves at the foot of the mountains, being made ravenous for want of 
food, the ground being covered with snow. We told him we were well enough 
prepared for such creatures as they were, if he would insure us from a kind of 
two-legged wolves, which we were told we were in most danger from, especially 
on the French side of the mountains. He satisfied us that there was no danger of 
that kind in the way that we were to go; so we readily agreed to follow him, as 
did also twelve other gentlemen with their servants, some French, some Spanish, 
who, as I said, had attempted to go, and were obliged to come back again. 

Accordingly, we set out from Pampeluna with our guide on the 15th of 
November; and indeed I was surprised when, instead of going forward, he came 
directly back with us on the same road that we came from Madrid, about twenty 
miles; when, having passed two rivers, and come into the plain country, we 
found ourselves in a warm climate again, where the country was pleasant, and no 
snow to be seen; but, on a sudden, turning to his left, he approached the 
mountains another way; and though it is true the hills and precipices looked 
dreadful, yet he made so many tours, such meanders, and led us by such winding 
ways, that we insensibly passed the height of the mountains without being much 
encumbered with the snow; and all on a sudden he showed us the pleasant and 
fruitful provinces of Languedoc and Gascony, all green and flourishing, though 
at a great distance, and we had some rough way to pass still. 

We were a little uneasy, however, when we found it snowed one whole day 
and a night so fast that we could not travel; but he bid us be easy; we should 
soon be past it all: we found, indeed, that we began to descend every day, and to 


come more north than before; and so, depending upon our guide, we went on. 

It was about two hours before night when, our guide being something before 
us, and not just in sight, out rushed three monstrous wolves, and after them a 
bear, from a hollow way adjoining to a thick wood; two of the wolves made at 
the guide, and had he been far before us, he would have been devoured before 
we could have helped him; one of them fastened upon his horse, and the other 
attacked the man with such violence, that he had not time, or presence of mind 
enough, to draw his pistol, but hallooed and cried out to us most lustily. My 
man Friday being next me, I bade him ride up and see what was the matter. As 
soon as Friday came in sight of the man, he hallooed out as loud as the other, “O 
master! O master!” but like a bold fellow, rode directly up to the poor man, and 
with his pistol shot the wolf in the head that attacked him. 

It was happy for the poor man that it was my man Friday; for, having been 
used to such creatures in his country, he had no fear upon him, but went close up 
to him and shot him; whereas, any other of us would have fired at a farther 
distance, and have perhaps either missed the wolf or endangered shooting the 
man. 

But it was enough to have terrified a bolder man than J; and, indeed, it 
alarmed all our company, when, with the noise of Friday’s pistol, we heard on 
both sides the most dismal howling of wolves; and the noise, redoubled by the 
echo of the mountains, appeared to us as if there had been a prodigious number 
of them; and perhaps there was not such a few as that we had no cause of 
apprehension: however, as Friday had killed this wolf, the other that had 
fastened upon the horse left him immediately, and fled, without doing him any 
damage, having happily fastened upon his head, where the bosses of the bridle 
had stuck in his teeth. But the man was most hurt; for the raging creature had bit 
him twice, once in the arm, and the other time a little above his knee; and though 
he had made some defence, he was just tumbling down by the disorder of his 
horse, when Friday came up and shot the wolf. 

It is easy to suppose that at the noise of Friday’s pistol we all mended our 
pace, and rode up as fast as the way, which was very difficult, would give us 
leave, to see what was the matter. As soon as we came clear of the trees, which 
blinded us before, we saw clearly what had been the case, and how Friday had 
disengaged the poor guide, though we did not presently discern what kind of 
creature it was he had killed. 


CHAPTER XX—FIGHT BETWEEN FRIDAY AND 
A BEAR 


But never was a fight managed so hardily, and in such a surprising manner as 
that which followed between Friday and the bear, which gave us all, though at 
first we were surprised and afraid for him, the greatest diversion imaginable. As 
the bear is a heavy, clumsy creature, and does not gallop as the wolf does, who is 
swift and light, so he has two particular qualities, which generally are the rule of 
his actions; first, as to men, who are not his proper prey (he does not usually 
attempt them, except they first attack him, unless he be excessively hungry, 
which it is probable might now be the case, the ground being covered with 
snow), if you do not meddle with him, he will not meddle with you; but then you 
must take care to be very civil to him, and give him the road, for he is a very 
nice gentleman; he will not go a step out of his way for a prince; nay, if you are 
really afraid, your best way is to look another way and keep going on; for 
sometimes if you stop, and stand still, and look steadfastly at him, he takes it for 
an affront; but if you throw or toss anything at him, though it were but a bit of 
stick as big as your finger, he thinks himself abused, and sets all other business 
aside to pursue his revenge, and will have satisfaction in point of honour—that is 
his first quality: the next is, if he be once affronted, he will never leave you, 
night or day, till he has his revenge, but follows at a good round rate till he 
overtakes you. 

My man Friday had delivered our guide, and when we came up to him he was 
helping him off his horse, for the man was both hurt and frightened, when on a 
sudden we espied the bear come out of the wood; and a monstrous one it was, 
the biggest by far that ever I saw. We were all a little surprised when we saw 
him; but when Friday saw him, it was easy to see joy and courage in the fellow’s 
countenance. “O! O! O!” says Friday, three times, pointing to him; “O master, 
you give me te leave, me shakee te hand with him; me makee you good laugh.” 

I was surprised to see the fellow so well pleased. “You fool,” says I, “he will 
eat you up.”——”Eatee me up! eatee me up!” says Friday, twice over again; “me 
eatee him up; me makee you good laugh; you all stay here, me show you good 
laugh.” So down he sits, and gets off his boots in a moment, and puts on a pair 
of pumps (as we call the flat shoes they wear, and which he had in his pocket), 
gives my other servant his horse, and with his gun away he flew, swift like the 
wind. 


The bear was walking softly on, and offered to meddle with nobody, till 
Friday coming pretty near, calls to him, as if the bear could understand him. 
“Hark ye, hark ye,” says Friday, “me speakee with you.” We followed at a 
distance, for now being down on the Gascony side of the mountains, we were 
entered a vast forest, where the country was plain and pretty open, though it had 
many trees in it scattered here and there. Friday, who had, as we say, the heels 
of the bear, came up with him quickly, and took up a great stone, and threw it at 
him, and hit him just on the head, but did him no more harm than if he had 
thrown it against a wall; but it answered Friday’s end, for the rogue was so void 
of fear that he did it purely to make the bear follow him, and show us some 
laugh as he called it. As soon as the bear felt the blow, and saw him, he turns 
about and comes after him, taking very long strides, and shuffling on at a strange 
rate, so as would have put a horse to a middling gallop; away reins Friday, and 
takes his course as if he ran towards us for help; so we all resolved to fire at once 
upon the bear, and deliver my man; though I was angry at him for bringing the 
bear back upon us, when he was going about his own business another way; and 
especially I was angry that he had turned the bear upon us, and then ran away; 
and I called out, “You dog! is this your making us laugh? Come away, and take 
your horse, that we may shoot the creature.” He heard me, and cried out, “No 
shoot, no shoot; stand still, and you get much laugh:” and as the nimble creature 
ran two feet for the bear’s one, he turned on a sudden on one side of us, and 
seeing a great oak-tree fit for his purpose, he beckoned to us to follow; and 
doubling his pace, he got nimbly up the tree, laying his gun down upon the 
ground, at about five or six yards from the bottom of the tree. The bear soon 
came to the tree, and we followed at a distance: the first thing he did he stopped 
at the gun, smelt at it, but let it lie, and up he scrambles into the tree, climbing 
like a cat, though so monstrous heavy. I was amazed at the folly, as I thought it, 
of my man, and could not for my life see anything to laugh at, till seeing the bear 
get up the tree, we all rode near to him. 

When we came to the tree, there was Friday got out to the small end of a large 
branch, and the bear got about half-way to him. As soon as the bear got out to 
that part where the limb of the tree was weaker, “Ha!” says he to us, “now you 
see me teachee the bear dance:” so he began jumping and shaking the bough, at 
which the bear began to totter, but stood still, and began to look behind him, to 
see how he should get back; then, indeed, we did laugh heartily. But Friday had 
not done with him by a great deal; when seeing him stand still, he called out to 
him again, as if he had supposed the bear could speak English, “What, you come 
no farther? pray you come farther;” so he left jumping and shaking the tree; and 
the bear, just as if he understood what he said, did come a little farther; then he 


began jumping again, and the bear stopped again. We thought now was a good 
time to knock him in the head, and called to Friday to stand still and we should 
shoot the bear: but he cried out earnestly, “Oh, pray! Oh, pray! no shoot, me 
shoot by and then:” he would have said by-and-by. However, to shorten the 
story, Friday danced so much, and the bear stood so ticklish, that we had 
laughing enough, but still could not imagine what the fellow would do: for first 
we thought he depended upon shaking the bear off; and we found the bear was 
too cunning for that too; for he would not go out far enough to be thrown down, 
but clung fast with his great broad claws and feet, so that we could not imagine 
what would be the end of it, and what the jest would be at last. But Friday put us 
out of doubt quickly: for seeing the bear cling fast to the bough, and that he 
would not be persuaded to come any farther, “Well, well,” says Friday, “you no 
come farther, me go; you no come to me, me come to you;” and upon this he 
went out to the smaller end, where it would bend with his weight, and gently let 
himself down by it, sliding down the bough till he came near enough to jump 
down on his feet, and away he ran to his gun, took it up, and stood still. “Well,” 
said I to him, “Friday, what will you do now? Why don’t you shoot him?” “No 
shoot,” says Friday, “no yet; me shoot now, me no kill; me stay, give you one 
more laugh:” and, indeed, so he did; for when the bear saw his enemy gone, he 
came back from the bough, where he stood, but did it very cautiously, looking 
behind him every step, and coming backward till he got into the body of the tree, 
then, with the same hinder end foremost, he came down the tree, grasping it with 
his claws, and moving one foot at a time, very leisurely. At this juncture, and 
just before he could set his hind foot on the ground, Friday stepped up close to 
him, clapped the muzzle of his piece into his ear, and shot him dead. Then the 
rogue turned about to see if we did not laugh; and when he saw we were pleased 
by our looks, he began to laugh very loud. “So we kill bear in my country,” says 
Friday. “So you kill them?” says I; “why, you have no guns.”—”No,” says he, 
“no gun, but shoot great much long arrow.” This was a good diversion to us; but 
we were still in a wild place, and our guide very much hurt, and what to do we 
hardly knew; the howling of wolves ran much in my head; and, indeed, except 
the noise I once heard on the shore of Africa, of which I have said something 
already, I never heard anything that filled me with so much horror. 

These things, and the approach of night, called us off, or else, as Friday would 
have had us, we should certainly have taken the skin of this monstrous creature 
off, which was worth saving; but we had near three leagues to go, and our guide 
hastened us; so we left him, and went forward on our journey. 

The ground was still covered with snow, though not so deep and dangerous as 
on the mountains; and the ravenous creatures, as we heard afterwards, were 


come down into the forest and plain country, pressed by hunger, to seek for 
food, and had done a great deal of mischief in the villages, where they surprised 
the country people, killed a great many of their sheep and horses, and some 
people too. We had one dangerous place to pass, and our guide told us if there 
were more wolves in the country we should find them there; and this was a small 
plain, surrounded with woods on every side, and a long, narrow defile, or lane, 
which we were to pass to get through the wood, and then we should come to the 
village where we were to lodge. It was within half-an-hour of sunset when we 
entered the wood, and a little after sunset when we came into the plain: we met 
with nothing in the first wood, except that in a little plain within the wood, 
which was not above two furlongs over, we saw five great wolves cross the road, 
full speed, one after another, as if they had been in chase of some prey, and had 
it in view; they took no notice of us, and were gone out of sight in a few 
moments. Upon this, our guide, who, by the way, was but a fainthearted fellow, 
bid us keep in a ready posture, for he believed there were more wolves a- 
coming. We kept our arms ready, and our eyes about us; but we saw no more 
wolves till we came through that wood, which was near half a league, and 
entered the plain. As soon as we came into the plain, we had occasion enough to 
look about us. The first object we met with was a dead horse; that is to say, a 
poor horse which the wolves had killed, and at least a dozen of them at work, we 
could not say eating him, but picking his bones rather; for they had eaten up all 
the flesh before. We did not think fit to disturb them at their feast, neither did 
they take much notice of us. Friday would have let fly at them, but I would not 
suffer him by any means; for I found we were like to have more business upon 
our hands than we were aware of. We had not gone half over the plain when we 
began to hear the wolves howl in the wood on our left in a frightful manner, and 
presently after we saw about a hundred coming on directly towards us, all in a 
body, and most of them in a line, as regularly as an army drawn up by 
experienced officers. I scarce knew in what manner to receive them, but found 
to draw ourselves in a close line was the only way; so we formed in a moment; 
but that we might not have too much interval, I ordered that only every other 
man should fire, and that the others, who had not fired, should stand ready to 
give them a second volley immediately, if they continued to advance upon us; 
and then that those that had fired at first should not pretend to load their fusees 
again, but stand ready, every one with a pistol, for we were all armed with a 
fusee and a pair of pistols each man; so we were, by this method, able to fire six 
volleys, half of us at a time; however, at present we had no necessity; for upon 
firing the first volley, the enemy made a full stop, being terrified as well with the 
noise as with the fire. Four of them being shot in the head, dropped; several 


others were wounded, and went bleeding off, as we could see by the snow. I 
found they stopped, but did not immediately retreat; whereupon, remembering 
that I had been told that the fiercest creatures were terrified at the voice of a man, 
I caused all the company to halloo as loud as they could; and I found the notion 
not altogether mistaken; for upon our shout they began to retire and turn about. I 
then ordered a second volley to be fired in their rear, which put them to the 
gallop, and away they went to the woods. This gave us leisure to charge our 
pieces again; and that we might lose no time, we kept going; but we had but little 
more than loaded our fusees, and put ourselves in readiness, when we heard a 
terrible noise in the same wood on our left, only that it was farther onward, the 
same way we were to go. 

The night was coming on, and the light began to be dusky, which made it 
worse on our side; but the noise increasing, we could easily perceive that it was 
the howling and yelling of those hellish creatures; and on a sudden we perceived 
three troops of wolves, one on our left, one behind us, and one in our front, so 
that we seemed to be surrounded with them: however, as they did not fall upon 
us, we kept our way forward, as fast as we could make our horses go, which, the 
way being very rough, was only a good hard trot. In this manner, we came in 
view of the entrance of a wood, through which we were to pass, at the farther 
side of the plain; but we were greatly surprised, when coming nearer the lane or 
pass, we saw a confused number of wolves standing just at the entrance. On a 
sudden, at another opening of the wood, we heard the noise of a gun, and 
looking that way, out rushed a horse, with a saddle and a bridle on him, flying 
like the wind, and sixteen or seventeen wolves after him, full speed: the horse 
had the advantage of them; but as we supposed that he could not hold it at that 
rate, we doubted not but they would get up with him at last: no question but they 
did. 

But here we had a most horrible sight; for riding up to the entrance where the 
horse came out, we found the carcasses of another horse and of two men, 
devoured by the ravenous creatures; and one of the men was no doubt the same 
whom we heard fire the gun, for there lay a gun just by him fired off; but as to 
the man, his head and the upper part of his body was eaten up. This filled us 
with horror, and we knew not what course to take; but the creatures resolved us 
soon, for they gathered about us presently, in hopes of prey; and I verily believe 
there were three hundred of them. It happened, very much to our advantage, that 
at the entrance into the wood, but a little way from it, there lay some large 
timber-trees, which had been cut down the summer before, and I suppose lay 
there for carriage. I drew my little troop in among those trees, and placing 
ourselves in a line behind one long tree, I advised them all to alight, and keeping 


that tree before us for a breastwork, to stand in a triangle, or three fronts, 
enclosing our horses in the centre. We did so, and it was well we did; for never 
was a more furious charge than the creatures made upon us in this place. They 
came on with a growling kind of noise, and mounted the piece of timber, which, 
as I said, was our breastwork, as if they were only rushing upon their prey; and 
this fury of theirs, it seems, was principally occasioned by their seeing our 
horses behind us. I ordered our men to fire as before, every other man; and they 
took their aim so sure that they killed several of the wolves at the first volley; but 
there was a necessity to keep a continual firing, for they came on like devils, 
those behind pushing on those before. 

When we had fired a second volley of our fusees, we thought they stopped a 
little, and I hoped they would have gone off, but it was but a moment, for others 
came forward again; so we fired two volleys of our pistols; and I believe in these 
four firings we had killed seventeen or eighteen of them, and lamed twice as 
many, yet they came on again. I was loth to spend our shot too hastily; so I 
called my servant, not my man Friday, for he was better employed, for, with the 
greatest dexterity imaginable, he had charged my fusee and his own while we 
were engaged—but, as I said, I called my other man, and giving him a horn of 
powder, I had him lay a train all along the piece of timber, and let it be a large 
train. He did so, and had but just time to get away, when the wolves came up to 
it, and some got upon it, when I, snapping an unchanged pistol close to the 
powder, set it on fire; those that were upon the timber were scorched with it, and 
six or seven of them fell; or rather jumped in among us with the force and fright 
of the fire; we despatched these in an instant, and the rest were so frightened 
with the light, which the night—for it was now very near dark—made more 
terrible that they drew back a little; upon which I ordered our last pistols to be 
fired off in one volley, and after that we gave a shout; upon this the wolves 
turned tail, and we sallied immediately upon near twenty lame ones that we 
found struggling on the ground, and fell to cutting them with our swords, which 
answered our expectation, for the crying and howling they made was better 
understood by their fellows; so that they all fled and left us. 

We had, first and last, killed about threescore of them, and had it been 
daylight we had killed many more. The field of battle being thus cleared, we 
made forward again, for we had still near a league to go. We heard the ravenous 
creatures howl and yell in the woods as we went several times, and sometimes 
we fancied we saw some of them; but the snow dazzling our eyes, we were not 
certain. In about an hour more we came to the town where we were to lodge, 
which we found in a terrible fright and all in arms; for, it seems, the night before 
the wolves and some bears had broken into the village, and put them in such 


terror that they were obliged to keep guard night and day, but especially in the 
night, to preserve their cattle, and indeed their people. 

The next morning our guide was so ill, and his limbs swelled so much with the 
rankling of his two wounds, that he could go no farther; so we were obliged to 
take a new guide here, and go to Toulouse, where we found a warm climate, a 
fruitful, pleasant country, and no snow, no wolves, nor anything like them; but 
when we told our story at Toulouse, they told us it was nothing but what was 
ordinary in the great forest at the foot of the mountains, especially when the 
snow lay on the ground; but they inquired much what kind of guide we had got 
who would venture to bring us that way in such a severe season, and told us it 
was surprising we were not all devoured. When we told them how we placed 
ourselves and the horses in the middle, they blamed us exceedingly, and told us 
it was fifty to one but we had been all destroyed, for it was the sight of the 
horses which made the wolves so furious, seeing their prey, and that at other 
times they are really afraid of a gun; but being excessively hungry, and raging on 
that account, the eagerness to come at the horses had made them senseless of 
danger, and that if we had not by the continual fire, and at last by the stratagem 
of the train of powder, mastered them, it had been great odds but that we had 
been torn to pieces; whereas, had we been content to have sat still on horseback, 
and fired as horsemen, they would not have taken the horses so much for their 
own, when men were on their backs, as otherwise; and withal, they told us that at 
last, if we had stood altogether, and left our horses, they would have been so 
eager to have devoured them, that we might have come off safe, especially 
having our firearms in our hands, being so many in number. For my part, I was 
never so sensible of danger in my life; for, seeing above three hundred devils 
come roaring and open-mouthed to devour us, and having nothing to shelter us 
or retreat to, I gave myself over for lost; and, as it was, I believe I shall never 
care to cross those mountains again: I think I would much rather go a thousand 
leagues by sea, though I was sure to meet with a storm once a-week. 

I have nothing uncommon to take notice of in my passage through France— 
nothing but what other travellers have given an account of with much more 
advantage than I can. I travelled from Toulouse to Paris, and without any 
considerable stay came to Calais, and landed safe at Dover the 14th of January, 
after having had a severe cold season to travel in. 

I was now come to the centre of my travels, and had in a little time all my 
new-discovered estate safe about me, the bills of exchange which I brought with 
me having been currently paid. 

My principal guide and privy-counsellor was my good ancient widow, who, in 
gratitude for the money I had sent her, thought no pains too much nor care too 


great to employ for me; and I trusted her so entirely that I was perfectly easy as 
to the security of my effects; and, indeed, I was very happy from the beginning, 
and now to the end, in the unspotted integrity of this good gentlewoman. 

And now, having resolved to dispose of my plantation in the Brazils, I wrote 
to my old friend at Lisbon, who, having offered it to the two merchants, the 
survivors of my trustees, who lived in the Brazils, they accepted the offer, and 
remitted thirty-three thousand pieces of eight to a correspondent of theirs at 
Lisbon to pay for it. 

In return, I signed the instrument of sale in the form which they sent from 
Lisbon, and sent it to my old man, who sent me the bills of exchange for thirty- 
two thousand eight hundred pieces of eight for the estate, reserving the payment 
of one hundred moidores a year to him (the old man) during his life, and fifty 
moidores afterwards to his son for his life, which I had promised them, and 
which the plantation was to make good as a rent-charge. And thus I have given 
the first part of a life of fortune and adventure—a life of Providence’s chequer- 
work, and of a variety which the world will seldom be able to show the like of; 
beginning foolishly, but closing much more happily than any part of it ever gave 
me leave so much as to hope for. 

Any one would think that in this state of complicated good fortune I was past 
running any more hazards—and so, indeed, I had been, if other circumstances 
had concurred; but I was inured to a wandering life, had no family, nor many 
relations; nor, however rich, had I contracted fresh acquaintance; and though I 
had sold my estate in the Brazils, yet I could not keep that country out of my 
head, and had a great mind to be upon the wing again; especially I could not 
resist the strong inclination I had to see my island, and to know if the poor 
Spaniards were in being there. My true friend, the widow, earnestly dissuaded 
me from it, and so far prevailed with me, that for almost seven years she 
prevented my running abroad, during which time I took my two nephews, the 
children of one of my brothers, into my care; the eldest, having something of his 
own, I bred up as a gentleman, and gave him a settlement of some addition to his 
estate after my decease. The other I placed with the captain of a ship; and after 
five years, finding him a sensible, bold, enterprising young fellow, I put him into 
a good ship, and sent him to sea; and this young fellow afterwards drew me in, 
as old as I was, to further adventures myself. 

In the meantime, I in part settled myself here; for, first of all, I married, and 
that not either to my disadvantage or dissatisfaction, and had three children, two 
sons and one daughter; but my wife dying, and my nephew coming home with 
good success from a voyage to Spain, my inclination to go abroad, and his 
importunity, prevailed, and engaged me to go in his ship as a private trader to the 


East Indies; this was in the year 1694. 

In this voyage I visited my new colony in the island, saw my successors the 
Spaniards, had the old story of their lives and of the villains I left there; how at 
first they insulted the poor Spaniards, how they afterwards agreed, disagreed, 
united, separated, and how at last the Spaniards were obliged to use violence 
with them; how they were subjected to the Spaniards, how honestly the 
Spaniards used them—a history, if it were entered into, as full of variety and 
wonderful accidents as my own part—particularly, also, as to their battles with 
the Caribbeans, who landed several times upon the island, and as to the 
improvement they made upon the island itself, and how five of them made an 
attempt upon the mainland, and brought away eleven men and five women 
prisoners, by which, at my coming, I found about twenty young children on the 
island. 

Here I stayed about twenty days, left them supplies of all necessary things, 
and particularly of arms, powder, shot, clothes, tools, and two workmen, which I 
had brought from England with me, viz. a carpenter and a smith. 

Besides this, I shared the lands into parts with them, reserved to myself the 
property of the whole, but gave them such parts respectively as they agreed on; 
and having settled all things with them, and engaged them not to leave the place, 
I left them there. 

From thence I touched at the Brazils, from whence I sent a bark, which I 
bought there, with more people to the island; and in it, besides other supplies, I 
sent seven women, being such as I found proper for service, or for wives to such 
as would take them. As to the Englishmen, I promised to send them some 
women from England, with a good cargo of necessaries, if they would apply 
themselves to planting—which I afterwards could not perform. The fellows 
proved very honest and diligent after they were mastered and had their properties 
set apart for them. I sent them, also, from the Brazils, five cows, three of them 
being big with calf, some sheep, and some hogs, which when I came again were 
considerably increased. 

But all these things, with an account how three hundred Caribbees came and 
invaded them, and ruined their plantations, and how they fought with that whole 
number twice, and were at first defeated, and one of them killed; but at last, a 
storm destroying their enemies’ canoes, they famished or destroyed almost all 
the rest, and renewed and recovered the possession of their plantation, and still 
lived upon the island. 

All these things, with some very surprising incidents in some new adventures 
of my own, for ten years more, I shall give a farther account of in the Second 
Part of my Story. 


THE FARTHER ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 
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This sequel to Robinson Crusoe was actually published in 1719, the same year as 
the first novel, catering for its instant popularity. The novel begins with a 
statement concerning Crusoe’s marriage in England. He has bought a little farm 
in Bedford and had three children. However, Crusoe suffers irritability and 
develops a desire to see “his island” once again... 
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CHAPTER I—REVISITS ISLAND 


That homely proverb, used on so many occasions in England, viz. “That what is 
bred in the bone will not go out of the flesh,” was never more verified than in the 
story of my Life. Any one would think that after thirty-five years’ affliction, and 
a variety of unhappy circumstances, which few men, if any, ever went through 
before, and after near seven years of peace and enjoyment in the fulness of all 
things; grown old, and when, if ever, it might be allowed me to have had 
experience of every state of middle life, and to know which was most adapted to 
make a man completely happy; I say, after all this, any one would have thought 
that the native propensity to rambling which I gave an account of in my first 
setting out in the world to have been so predominant in my thoughts, should be 
worn out, and I might, at sixty one years of age, have been a little inclined to 
stay at home, and have done venturing life and fortune any more. 

Nay, farther, the common motive of foreign adventures was taken away in me, 
for I had no fortune to make; I had nothing to seek: if I had gained ten thousand 
pounds I had been no richer; for I had already sufficient for me, and for those I 
had to leave it to; and what I had was visibly increasing; for, having no great 
family, I could not spend the income of what I had unless I would set up for an 
expensive way of living, such as a great family, servants, equipage, gaiety, and 
the like, which were things I had no notion of, or inclination to; so that I had 
nothing, indeed, to do but to sit still, and fully enjoy what I had got, and see it 
increase daily upon my hands. Yet all these things had no effect upon me, or at 
least not enough to resist the strong inclination I had to go abroad again, which 
hung about me like a chronic distemper. In particular, the desire of seeing my 
new plantation in the island, and the colony I left there, ran in my head 
continually. I dreamed of it all night, and my imagination ran upon it all day: it 
was uppermost in all my thoughts, and my fancy worked so steadily and strongly 
upon it that I talked of it in my sleep; in short, nothing could remove it out of my 
mind: it even broke so violently into all my discourses that it made my 
conversation tiresome, for I could talk of nothing else; all my discourse ran into 
it, even to impertinence; and I saw it myself. 

I have often heard persons of good judgment say that all the stir that people 
make in the world about ghosts and apparitions is owing to the strength of 
imagination, and the powerful operation of fancy in their minds; that there is no 
such thing as a spirit appearing, or a ghost walking; that people’s poring 


affectionately upon the past conversation of their deceased friends so realises it 
to them that they are capable of fancying, upon some _ extraordinary 
circumstances, that they see them, talk to them, and are answered by them, 
when, in truth, there is nothing but shadow and vapour in the thing, and they 
really know nothing of the matter. 

For my part, I know not to this hour whether there are any such things as real 
apparitions, spectres, or walking of people after they are dead; or whether there 
is anything in the stories they tell us of that kind more than the product of 
vapours, sick minds, and wandering fancies: but this I know, that my 
imagination worked up to such a height, and brought me into such excess of 
vapours, or what else I may call it, that I actually supposed myself often upon 
the spot, at my old castle, behind the trees; saw my old Spaniard, Friday’s father, 
and the reprobate sailors I left upon the island; nay, I fancied I talked with them, 
and looked at them steadily, though I was broad awake, as at persons just before 
me; and this I did till I often frightened myself with the images my fancy 
represented to me. One time, in my sleep, I had the villainy of the three pirate 
sailors so lively related to me by the first Spaniard, and Friday’s father, that it 
was surprising: they told me how they barbarously attempted to murder all the 
Spaniards, and that they set fire to the provisions they had laid up, on purpose to 
distress and starve them; things that I had never heard of, and that, indeed, were 
never all of them true in fact: but it was so warm in my imagination, and so 
realised to me, that, to the hour I saw them, I could not be persuaded but that it 
was or would be true; also how I resented it, when the Spaniard complained to 
me; and how I brought them to justice, tried them, and ordered them all three to 
be hanged. What there was really in this shall be seen in its place; for however I 
came to form such things in my dream, and what secret converse of spirits 
injected it, yet there was, I say, much of it true. I own that this dream had 
nothing in it literally and specifically true; but the general part was so true—the 
base; villainous behaviour of these three hardened rogues was such, and had 
been so much worse than all I can describe, that the dream had too much 
similitude of the fact; and as I would afterwards have punished them severely, 
so, if I had hanged them all, I had been much in the right, and even should have 
been justified both by the laws of God and man. 

But to return to my story. In this kind of temper I lived some years; I had no 
enjoyment of my life, no pleasant hours, no agreeable diversion but what had 
something or other of this in it; so that my wife, who saw my mind wholly bent 
upon it, told me very seriously one night that she believed there was some secret, 
powerful impulse of Providence upon me, which had determined me to go 
thither again; and that she found nothing hindered me going but my being 


engaged to a wife and children. She told me that it was true she could not think 
of parting with me: but as she was assured that if she was dead it would be the 
first thing I would do, so, as it seemed to her that the thing was determined 
above, she would not be the only obstruction; for, if I thought fit and resolved to 
go—t|Here she found me very intent upon her words, and that I looked very 
earnestly at her, so that it a little disordered her, and she stopped. I asked her 
why she did not go on, and say out what she was going to say? But I perceived 
that her heart was too full, and some tears stood in her eyes.] “Speak out, my 
dear,” said I; “are you willing I should go?”—”No,” says she, very 
affectionately, “I am far from willing; but if you are resolved to go,” says she, 
“rather than I would be the only hindrance, I will go with you: for though I think 
it a most preposterous thing for one of your years, and in your condition, yet, if it 
must be,” said she, again weeping, “I would not leave you; for if it be of Heaven 
you must do it, there is no resisting it; and if Heaven make it your duty to go, He 
will also make it mine to go with you, or otherwise dispose of me, that I may not 
obstruct it.” 

This affectionate behaviour of my wife’s brought me a little out of the 
vapours, and I began to consider what I was doing; I corrected my wandering 
fancy, and began to argue with myself sedately what business I had after 
threescore years, and after such a life of tedious sufferings and disasters, and 
closed in so happy and easy a manner; I, say, what business had I to rush into 
new hazards, and put myself upon adventures fit only for youth and poverty to 
run into? 

With those thoughts I considered my new engagement; that I had a wife, one 
child born, and my wife then great with child of another; that I had all the world 
could give me, and had no need to seek hazard for gain; that I was declining in 
years, and ought to think rather of leaving what I had gained than of seeking to 
increase it; that as to what my wife had said of its being an impulse from 
Heaven, and that it should be my duty to go, I had no notion of that; so, after 
many of these cogitations, I struggled with the power of my imagination, 
reasoned myself out of it, as I believe people may always do in like cases if they 
will: in a word, I conquered it, composed myself with such arguments as 
occurred to my thoughts, and which my present condition furnished me 
plentifully with; and particularly, as the most effectual method, I resolved to 
divert myself with other things, and to engage in some business that might 
effectually tie me up from any more excursions of this kind; for I found that 
thing return upon me chiefly when I was idle, and had nothing to do, nor 
anything of moment immediately before me. To this purpose, I bought a little 
farm in the county of Bedford, and resolved to remove myself thither. I had a 


little convenient house upon it, and the land about it, I found, was capable of 
great improvement; and it was many ways suited to my inclination, which 
delighted in cultivating, managing, planting, and improving of land; and 
particularly, being an inland country, I was removed from conversing among 
sailors and things relating to the remote parts of the world. I went down to my 
farm, settled my family, bought ploughs, harrows, a cart, waggon-horses, cows, 
and sheep, and, setting seriously to work, became in one half-year a mere 
country gentleman. My thoughts were entirely taken up in managing my 
servants, cultivating the ground, enclosing, planting, &c.; and I lived, as I 
thought, the most agreeable life that nature was capable of directing, or that a 
man always bred to misfortunes was capable of retreating to. 

I farmed upon my own land; I had no rent to pay, was limited by no articles; I 
could pull up or cut down as I pleased; what I planted was for myself, and what I 
improved was for my family; and having thus left off the thoughts of wandering, 
I had not the least discomfort in any part of life as to this world. Now I thought, 
indeed, that I enjoyed the middle state of life which my father so earnestly 
recommended to me, and lived a kind of heavenly life, something like what is 
described by the poet, upon the subject of a country life:— 

“Free from vices, free from care, 

Age has no pain, and youth no snare.” 

But in the middle of all this felicity, one blow from unseen Providence 
unhinged me at once; and not only made a breach upon me inevitable and 
incurable, but drove me, by its consequences, into a deep relapse of the 
wandering disposition, which, as I may say, being born in my very blood, soon 
recovered its hold of me; and, like the returns of a violent distemper, came on 
with an irresistible force upon me. This blow was the loss of my wife. It is not 
my business here to write an elegy upon my wife, give a character of her 
particular virtues, and make my court to the sex by the flattery of a funeral 
sermon. She was, in a few words, the stay of all my affairs; the centre of all my 
enterprises; the engine that, by her prudence, reduced me to that happy compass 
I was in, from the most extravagant and ruinous project that filled my head, and 
did more to guide my rambling genius than a mother’s tears, a father’s 
instructions, a friend’s counsel, or all my own reasoning powers could do. I was 
happy in listening to her, and in being moved by her entreaties; and to the last 
degree desolate and dislocated in the world by the loss of her. 

When she was gone, the world looked awkwardly round me. I was as much a 
stranger in it, in my thoughts, as I was in the Brazils, when I first went on shore 
there; and as much alone, except for the assistance of servants, as I was in my 
island. I knew neither what to think nor what to do. I saw the world busy 


around me: one part labouring for bread, another part squandering in vile 
excesses or empty pleasures, but equally miserable because the end they 
proposed still fled from them; for the men of pleasure every day surfeited of 
their vice, and heaped up work for sorrow and repentance; and the men of labour 
spent their strength in daily struggling for bread to maintain the vital strength 
they laboured with: so living in a daily circulation of sorrow, living but to work, 
and working but to live, as if daily bread were the only end of wearisome life, 
and a wearisome life the only occasion of daily bread. 

This put me in mind of the life I lived in my kingdom, the island; where I 
suffered no more corn to grow, because I did not want it; and bred no more 
goats, because I had no more use for them; where the money lay in the drawer 
till it grew mouldy, and had scarce the favour to be looked upon in twenty years. 
All these things, had I improved them as I ought to have done, and as reason and 
religion had dictated to me, would have taught me to search farther than human 
enjoyments for a full felicity; and that there was something which certainly was 
the reason and end of life superior to all these things, and which was either to be 
possessed, or at least hoped for, on this side of the grave. 

But my sage counsellor was gone; I was like a ship without a pilot, that could 
only run afore the wind. My thoughts ran all away again into the old affair; my 
head was quite turned with the whimsies of foreign adventures; and all the 
pleasant, innocent amusements of my farm, my garden, my cattle, and my 
family, which before entirely possessed me, were nothing to me, had no relish, 
and were like music to one that has no ear, or food to one that has no taste. Ina 
word, I resolved to leave off housekeeping, let my farm, and return to London; 
and in a few months after I did so. 

When I came to London, I was still as uneasy as I was before; I had no relish 
for the place, no employment in it, nothing to do but to saunter about like an idle 
person, of whom it may be said he is perfectly useless in God’s creation, and it is 
not one farthing’s matter to the rest of his kind whether he be dead or alive. This 
also was the thing which, of all circumstances of life, was the most my aversion, 
who had been all my days used to an active life; and I would often say to myself, 
“A state of idleness is the very dregs of life;” and, indeed, I thought I was much 
more suitably employed when I was twenty-six days making a deal board. 

It was now the beginning of the year 1693, when my nephew, whom, as I have 
observed before, I had brought up to the sea, and had made him commander of a 
ship, was come home from a short voyage to Bilbao, being the first he had 
made. He came to me, and told me that some merchants of his acquaintance had 
been proposing to him to go a voyage for them to the East Indies, and to China, 
as private traders. “And now, uncle,” says he, “if you will go to sea with me, I 


will engage to land you upon your old habitation in the island; for we are to 
touch at the Brazils.” 

Nothing can be a greater demonstration of a future state, and of the existence 
of an invisible world, than the concurrence of second causes with the idea of 
things which we form in our minds, perfectly reserved, and not communicated to 
any in the world. 

My nephew knew nothing how far my distemper of wandering was returned 
upon me, and I knew nothing of what he had in his thought to say, when that 
very morning, before he came to me, I had, in a great deal of confusion of 
thought, and revolving every part of my circumstances in my mind, come to this 
resolution, that I would go to Lisbon, and consult with my old sea-captain; and if 
it was rational and practicable, I would go and see the island again, and what 
was become of my people there. I had pleased myself with the thoughts of 
peopling the place, and carrying inhabitants from hence, getting a patent for the 
possession and I know not what; when, in the middle of all this, in comes my 
nephew, as I have said, with his project of carrying me thither in his way to the 
East Indies. 

I paused a while at his words, and looking steadily at him, “What devil,” said 
I, “sent you on this unlucky errand?” My nephew stared as if he had been 
frightened at first; but perceiving that I was not much displeased at the proposal, 
he recovered himself. “I hope it may not be an unlucky proposal, sir,” says he. 
“T daresay you would be pleased to see your new colony there, where you once 
reigned with more felicity than most of your brother monarchs in the world.” In 
a word, the scheme hit so exactly with my temper, that is to say, the 
prepossession I was under, and of which I have said so much, that I told him, in 
a few words, if he agreed with the merchants, I would go with him; but I told 
him I would not promise to go any further than my own island. “Why, sir,” says 
he, “you don’t want to be left there again, I hope?” “But,” said I, “can you not 
take me up again on your return?” He told me it would not be possible to do so; 
that the merchants would never allow him to come that way with a laden ship of 
such value, it being a month’s sail out of his way, and might be three or four. 
“Besides, sir, if I should miscarry,” said he, “and not return at all, then you 
would be just reduced to the condition you were in before.” 

This was very rational; but we both found out a remedy for it, which was to 
carry a framed sloop on board the ship, which, being taken in pieces, might, by 
the help of some carpenters, whom we agreed to carry with us, be set up again in 
the island, and finished fit to go to sea in a few days. I was not long resolving, 
for indeed the importunities of my nephew joined so effectually with my 
inclination that nothing could oppose me; on the other hand, my wife being 


dead, none concerned themselves so much for me as to persuade me one way or 
the other, except my ancient good friend the widow, who earnestly struggled 
with me to consider my years, my easy circumstances, and the needless hazards 
of a long voyage; and above all, my young children. But it was all to no 
purpose, I had an irresistible desire for the voyage; and I told her I thought there 
was something so uncommon in the impressions I had upon my mind, that it 
would be a kind of resisting Providence if I should attempt to stay at home; after 
which she ceased her expostulations, and joined with me, not only in making 
provision for my voyage, but also in settling my family affairs for my absence, 
and providing for the education of my children. In order to do this, I made my 
will, and settled the estate I had in such a manner for my children, and placed in 
such hands, that I was perfectly easy and satisfied they would have justice done 
them, whatever might befall me; and for their education, I left it wholly to the 
widow, with a sufficient maintenance to herself for her care: all which she richly 
deserved; for no mother could have taken more care in their education, or 
understood it better; and as she lived till I came home, I also lived to thank her 
for it. 

My nephew was ready to sail about the beginning of January 1694-5; and I, 
with my man Friday, went on board, in the Downs, the 8th; having, besides that 
sloop which I mentioned above, a very considerable cargo of all kinds of 
necessary things for my colony, which, if I did not find in good condition, I 
resolved to leave so. 

First, I carried with me some servants whom I purposed to place there as 
inhabitants, or at least to set on work there upon my account while I stayed, and 
either to leave them there or carry them forward, as they should appear willing; 
particularly, I carried two carpenters, a smith, and a very handy, ingenious 
fellow, who was a cooper by trade, and was also a general mechanic; for he was 
dexterous at making wheels and hand-mills to grind corn, was a good turner and 
a good pot-maker; he also made anything that was proper to make of earth or of 
wood: in a word, we called him our Jack-of-all-trades. With these I carried a 
tailor, who had offered himself to go a passenger to the East Indies with my 
nephew, but afterwards consented to stay on our new plantation, and who proved 
a most necessary handy fellow as could be desired in many other businesses 
besides that of his trade; for, as I observed formerly, necessity arms us for all 
employments. 

My cargo, as near as I can recollect, for I have not kept account of the 
particulars, consisted of a sufficient quantity of linen, and some English thin 
stuffs, for clothing the Spaniards that I expected to find there; and enough of 
them, as by my calculation might comfortably supply them for seven years; if I 


remember right, the materials I carried for clothing them, with gloves, hats, 
shoes, stockings, and all such things as they could want for wearing, amounted 
to about two hundred pounds, including some beds, bedding, and household 
stuff, particularly kitchen utensils, with pots, kettles, pewter, brass, &c.; and near 
a hundred pounds more in ironwork, nails, tools of every kind, staples, hooks, 
hinges, and every necessary thing I could think of. 

I carried also a hundred spare arms, muskets, and fusees; besides some pistols, 
a considerable quantity of shot of all sizes, three or four tons of lead, and two 
pieces of brass cannon; and, because I knew not what time and what extremities 
I was providing for, I carried a hundred barrels of powder, besides swords, 
cutlasses, and the iron part of some pikes and halberds. In short, we had a large 
magazine of all sorts of store; and I made my nephew carry two small quarter- 
deck guns more than he wanted for his ship, to leave behind if there was 
occasion; so that when we came there we might build a fort and man it against 
all sorts of enemies. Indeed, I at first thought there would be need enough for 
all, and much more, if we hoped to maintain our possession of the island, as shall 
be seen in the course of that story. 

I had not such bad luck in this voyage as I had been used to meet with, and 
therefore shall have the less occasion to interrupt the reader, who perhaps may 
be impatient to hear how matters went with my colony; yet some odd accidents, 
cross winds and bad weather happened on this first setting out, which made the 
voyage longer than I expected it at first; and I, who had never made but one 
voyage, my first voyage to Guinea, in which I might be said to come back again, 
as the voyage was at first designed, began to think the same ill fate attended me, 
and that I was born to be never contented with being on shore, and yet to be 
always unfortunate at sea. Contrary winds first put us to the northward, and we 
were obliged to put in at Galway, in Ireland, where we lay wind-bound two-and- 
twenty days; but we had this satisfaction with the disaster, that provisions were 
here exceeding cheap, and in the utmost plenty; so that while we lay here we 
never touched the ship’s stores, but rather added to them. Here, also, I took in 
several live hogs, and two cows with their calves, which I resolved, if I had a 
good passage, to put on shore in my island; but we found occasion to dispose 
otherwise of them. 

We set out on the 5th of February from Ireland, and had a very fair gale of 
wind for some days. As I remember, it might be about the 20th of February in 
the evening late, when the mate, having the watch, came into the round-house 
and told us he saw a flash of fire, and heard a gun fired; and while he was telling 
us of it, a boy came in and told us the boatswain heard another. This made us all 
run out upon the quarter-deck, where for a while we heard nothing; but in a few 


minutes we saw a very great light, and found that there was some very terrible 
fire at a distance; immediately we had recourse to our reckonings, in which we 
all agreed that there could be no land that way in which the fire showed itself, 
no, not for five hundred leagues, for it appeared at WNW. Upon this, we 
concluded it must be some ship on fire at sea; and as, by our hearing the noise of 
guns just before, we concluded that it could not be far off, we stood directly 
towards it, and were presently satisfied we should discover it, because the further 
we sailed, the greater the light appeared; though, the weather being hazy, we 
could not perceive anything but the light for a while. In about half-an-hour’s 
sailing, the wind being fair for us, though not much of it, and the weather 
clearing up a little, we could plainly discern that it was a great ship on fire in the 
middle of the sea. 

I was most sensibly touched with this disaster, though not at all acquainted 
with the persons engaged in it; I presently recollected my former circumstances, 
and what condition I was in when taken up by the Portuguese captain; and how 
much more deplorable the circumstances of the poor creatures belonging to that 
ship must be, if they had no other ship in company with them. Upon this I 
immediately ordered that five guns should be fired, one soon after another, that, 
if possible, we might give notice to them that there was help for them at hand 
and that they might endeavour to save themselves in their boat; for though we 
could see the flames of the ship, yet they, it being night, could see nothing of us. 

We lay by some time upon this, only driving as the burning ship drove, 
waiting for daylight; when, on a sudden, to our great terror, though we had 
reason to expect it, the ship blew up in the air; and in a few minutes all the fire 
was out, that is to say, the rest of the ship sunk. This was a terrible, and indeed 
an afflicting sight, for the sake of the poor men, who, I concluded, must be either 
all destroyed in the ship, or be in the utmost distress in their boat, in the middle 
of the ocean; which, at present, as it was dark, I could not see. However, to 
direct them as well as I could, I caused lights to be hung out in all parts of the 
ship where we could, and which we had lanterns for, and kept firing guns all the 
night long, letting them know by this that there was a ship not far off. 

About eight o’clock in the morning we discovered the ship’s boats by the help 
of our perspective glasses, and found there were two of them, both thronged with 
people, and deep in the water. We perceived they rowed, the wind being against 
them; that they saw our ship, and did their utmost to make us see them. We 
immediately spread our ancient, to let them know we saw them, and hung a waft 
out, as a signal for them to come on board, and then made more sail, standing 
directly to them. In little more than half-an-hour we came up with them; and 
took them all in, being no less than sixty-four men, women, and children; for 


there were a great many passengers. 

Upon inquiry we found it was a French merchant ship of three-hundred tons, 
home-bound from Quebec. The master gave us a long account of the distress of 
his ship; how the fire began in the steerage by the negligence of the steersman, 
which, on his crying out for help, was, as everybody thought, entirely put out; 
but they soon found that some sparks of the first fire had got into some part of 
the ship so difficult to come at that they could not effectually quench it; and 
afterwards getting in between the timbers, and within the ceiling of the ship, it 
proceeded into the hold, and mastered all the skill and all the application they 
were able to exert. 

They had no more to do then but to get into their boats, which, to their great 
comfort, were pretty large; being their long-boat, and a great shallop, besides a 
small skiff, which was of no great service to them, other than to get some fresh 
water and provisions into her, after they had secured their lives from the fire. 
They had, indeed, small hopes of their lives by getting into these boats at that 
distance from any land; only, as they said, that they thus escaped from the fire, 
and there was a possibility that some ship might happen to be at sea, and might 
take them in. They had sails, oars, and a compass; and had as much provision 
and water as, with sparing it so as to be next door to starving, might support 
them about twelve days, in which, if they had no bad weather and no contrary 
winds, the captain said he hoped he might get to the banks of Newfoundland, 
and might perhaps take some fish, to sustain them till they might go on shore. 
But there were so many chances against them in all these cases, such as storms, 
to overset and founder them; rains and cold, to benumb and perish their limbs; 
contrary winds, to keep them out and starve them; that it must have been next to 
miraculous if they had escaped. 

In the midst of their consternation, every one being hopeless and ready to 
despair, the captain, with tears in his eyes, told me they were on a sudden 
surprised with the joy of hearing a gun fire, and after that four more: these were 
the five guns which I caused to be fired at first seeing the light. This revived 
their hearts, and gave them the notice, which, as above, I desired it should, that 
there was a ship at hand for their help. It was upon the hearing of these guns that 
they took down their masts and sails: the sound coming from the windward, they 
resolved to lie by till morning. Some time after this, hearing no more guns, they 
fired three muskets, one a considerable while after another; but these, the wind 
being contrary, we never heard. Some time after that again they were still more 
agreeably surprised with seeing our lights, and hearing the guns, which, as I have 
said, I caused to be fired all the rest of the night. This set them to work with 
their oars, to keep their boats ahead, at least that we might the sooner come up 


with them; and at last, to their inexpressible joy, they found we saw them. 

It is impossible for me to express the several gestures, the strange ecstasies, 
the variety of postures which these poor delivered people ran into, to express the 
joy of their souls at so unexpected a deliverance. Grief and fear are easily 
described: sighs, tears, groans, and a very few motions of the head and hands, 
make up the sum of its variety; but an excess of joy, a surprise of joy, has a 
thousand extravagances in it. There were some in tears; some raging and tearing 
themselves, as if they had been in the greatest agonies of sorrow; some stark 
raving and downright lunatic; some ran about the ship stamping with their feet, 
others wringing their hands; some were dancing, some singing, some laughing, 
more crying, many quite dumb, not able to speak a word; others sick and 
vomiting; several swooning and ready to faint; and a few were crossing 
themselves and giving God thanks. 

I would not wrong them either; there might be many that were thankful 
afterwards; but the passion was too strong for them at first, and they were not 
able to master it: then were thrown into ecstasies, and a kind of frenzy, and it 
was but a very few that were composed and serious in their joy. Perhaps also, 
the case may have some addition to it from the particular circumstance of that 
nation they belonged to: I mean the French, whose temper is allowed to be more 
volatile, more passionate, and more sprightly, and their spirits more fluid than in 
other nations. I am not philosopher enough to determine the cause; but nothing I 
had ever seen before came up to it. The ecstasies poor Friday, my trusty savage, 
was in when he found his father in the boat came the nearest to it; and the 
surprise of the master and his two companions, whom I delivered from the 
villains that set them on shore in the island, came a little way towards it; but 
nothing was to compare to this, either that I saw in Friday, or anywhere else in 
my life. 

It is further observable, that these extravagances did not show themselves in 
that different manner I have mentioned, in different persons only; but all the 
variety would appear, in a short succession of moments, in one and the same 
person. A man that we saw this minute dumb, and, as it were, stupid and 
confounded, would the next minute be dancing and hallooing like an antic; and 
the next moment be tearing his hair, or pulling his clothes to pieces, and 
stamping them under his feet like a madman; in a few moments after that we 
would have him all in tears, then sick, swooning, and, had not immediate help 
been had, he would in a few moments have been dead. Thus it was, not with one 
or two, or ten or twenty, but with the greatest part of them; and, if I remember 
right, our surgeon was obliged to let blood of about thirty persons. 

There were two priests among them: one an old man, and the other a young 


man; and that which was strangest was, the oldest man was the worst. As soon 
as he set his foot on board our ship, and saw himself safe, he dropped down 
stone dead to all appearance. Not the least sign of life could be perceived in 
him; our surgeon immediately applied proper remedies to recover him, and was 
the only man in the ship that believed he was not dead. At length he opened a 
vein in his arm, having first chafed and rubbed the part, so as to warm it as much 
as possible. Upon this the blood, which only dropped at first, flowing freely, in 
three minutes after the man opened his eyes; a quarter of an hour after that he 
spoke, grew better, and after the blood was stopped, he walked about, told us he 
was perfectly well, and took a dram of cordial which the surgeon gave him. 
About a quarter of an hour after this they came running into the cabin to the 
surgeon, who was bleeding a Frenchwoman that had fainted, and told him the 
priest was gone stark mad. It seems he had begun to revolve the change of his 
circumstances in his mind, and again this put him into an ecstasy of joy. His 
spirits whirled about faster than the vessels could convey them, the blood grew 
hot and feverish, and the man was as fit for Bedlam as any creature that ever was 
in it. The surgeon would not bleed him again in that condition, but gave him 
something to doze and put him to sleep; which, after some time, operated upon 
him, and he awoke next moming perfectly composed and well. The younger 
priest behaved with great command of his passions, and was really an example 
of a serious, well-governed mind. At his first coming on board the ship he threw 
himself flat on his face, prostrating himself in thankfulness for his deliverance, 
in which I unhappily and unseasonably disturbed him, really thinking he had 
been in a swoon; but he spoke calmly, thanked me, told me he was giving God 
thanks for his deliverance, begged me to leave him a few moments, and that, 
next to his Maker, he would give me thanks also. I was heartily sorry that I 
disturbed him, and not only left him, but kept others from interrupting him also. 
He continued in that posture about three minutes, or little more, after I left him, 
then came to me, as he had said he would, and with a great deal of seriousness 
and affection, but with tears in his eyes, thanked me, that had, under God, given 
him and so many miserable creatures their lives. I told him I had no need to tell 
him to thank God for it, rather than me, for I had seen that he had done that 
already; but I added that it was nothing but what reason and humanity dictated to 
all men, and that we had as much reason as he to give thanks to God, who had 
blessed us so far as to make us the instruments of His mercy to so many of His 
creatures. After this the young priest applied himself to his countrymen, and 
laboured to compose them: he persuaded, entreated, argued, reasoned with them, 
and did his utmost to keep them within the exercise of their reason; and with 
some he had success, though others were for a time out of all government of 


themselves. 

I cannot help committing this to writing, as perhaps it may be useful to those 
into whose hands it may fall, for guiding themselves in the extravagances of 
their passions; for if an excess of joy can carry men out to such a length beyond 
the reach of their reason, what will not the extravagances of anger, rage, and a 
provoked mind carry us to? And, indeed, here I saw reason for keeping an 
exceeding watch over our passions of every kind, as well those of joy and 
satisfaction as those of sorrow and anger. 

We were somewhat disordered by these extravagances among our new guests 
for the first day; but after they had retired to lodgings provided for them as well 
as our ship would allow, and had slept heartily—as most of them did, being 
fatigued and frightened—they were quite another sort of people the next day. 
Nothing of good manners, or civil acknowledgments for the kindness shown 
them, was wanting; the French, it is known, are naturally apt enough to exceed 
that way. The captain and one of the priests came to me the next day, and 
desired to speak with me and my nephew; the commander began to consult with 
us what should be done with them; and first, they told us we had saved their 
lives, so all they had was little enough for a return to us for that kindness 
received. The captain said they had saved some money and some things of value 
in their boats, caught hastily out of the flames, and if we would accept it they 
were ordered to make an offer of it all to us; they only desired to be set on shore 
somewhere in our way, where, if possible, they might get a passage to France. 
My nephew wished to accept their money at first word, and to consider what to 
do with them afterwards; but I overruled him in that part, for I knew what it was 
to be set on shore in a strange country; and if the Portuguese captain that took 
me up at sea had served me so, and taken all I had for my deliverance, I must 
have been starved, or have been as much a slave at the Brazils as I had been at 
Barbary, the mere being sold to a Mahometan excepted; and perhaps a 
Portuguese is not a much better master than a Turk, if not in some cases much 
worse. 

I therefore told the French captain that we had taken them up in their distress, 
it was true, but that it was our duty to do so, as we were fellow-creatures; and we 
would desire to be so delivered if we were in the like or any other extremity; that 
we had done nothing for them but what we believed they would have done for us 
if we had been in their case and they in ours; but that we took them up to save 
them, not to plunder them; and it would be a most barbarous thing to take that 
little from them which they had saved out of the fire, and then set them on shore 
and leave them; that this would be first to save them from death, and then kill 
them ourselves: save them from drowning, and abandon them to starving; and 


therefore I would not let the least thing be taken from them. As to setting them 
on shore, I told them indeed that was an exceeding difficulty to us, for that the 
ship was bound to the East Indies; and though we were driven out of our course 
to the westward a very great way, and perhaps were directed by Heaven on 
purpose for their deliverance, yet it was impossible for us wilfully to change our 
voyage on their particular account; nor could my nephew, the captain, answer it 
to the freighters, with whom he was under charter to pursue his voyage by way 
of Brazil; and all I knew we could do for them was to put ourselves in the way of 
meeting with other ships homeward bound from the West Indies, and get them a 
passage, if possible, to England or France. 

The first part of the proposal was so generous and kind they could not but be 
very thankful for it; but they were in very great consternation, especially the 
passengers, at the notion of being carried away to the East Indies; they then 
entreated me that as I was driven so far to the westward before I met with them, I 
would at least keep on the same course to the banks of Newfoundland, where it 
was probable I might meet with some ship or sloop that they might hire to carry 
them back to Canada. 

I thought this was but a reasonable request on their part, and therefore I 
inclined to agree to it; for indeed I considered that to carry this whole company 
to the East Indies would not only be an intolerable severity upon the poor 
people, but would be ruining our whole voyage by devouring all our provisions; 
so I thought it no breach of charter-party, but what an unforeseen accident made 
absolutely necessary to us, and in which no one could say we were to blame; for 
the laws of God and nature would have forbid that we should refuse to take up 
two boats full of people in such a distressed condition; and the nature of the 
thing, as well respecting ourselves as the poor people, obliged us to set them on 
shore somewhere or other for their deliverance. So I consented that we would 
carry them to Newfoundland, if wind and weather would permit: and if not, I 
would carry them to Martinico, in the West Indies. 

The wind continued fresh easterly, but the weather pretty good; and as the 
winds had continued in the points between NE. and SE. a long time, we missed 
several opportunities of sending them to France; for we met several ships bound 
to Europe, whereof two were French, from St. Christopher’s, but they had been 
so long beating up against the wind that they durst take in no passengers, for fear 
of wanting provisions for the voyage, as well for themselves as for those they 
should take in; so we were obliged to go on. It was about a week after this that 
we made the banks of Newfoundland; where, to shorten my story, we put all our 
French people on board a bark, which they hired at sea there, to put them on 
shore, and afterwards to carry them to France, if they could get provisions to 


victual themselves with. When I say all the French went on shore, I should 
remember that the young priest I spoke of, hearing we were bound to the East 
Indies, desired to go the voyage with us, and to be set on shore on the coast of 
Coromandel; which I readily agreed to, for I wonderfully liked the man, and had 
very good reason, as will appear afterwards; also four of the seamen entered 
themselves on our ship, and proved very useful fellows. 

From hence we directed our course for the West Indies, steering away S. and 
S. by E. for about twenty days together, sometimes little or no wind at all; when 
we met with another subject for our humanity to work upon, almost as 
deplorable as that before. 


CHAPTER II—INTERVENING HISTORY OF 
COLONY 


It was in the latitude of 27 degrees 5 minutes N., on the 19th day of March 1694- 
95, when we spied a sail, our course SE. and by S. We soon perceived it was a 
large vessel, and that she bore up to us, but could not at first know what to make 
of her, till, after coming a little nearer, we found she had lost her main-topmast, 
fore-mast, and bowsprit; and presently she fired a gun as a signal of distress. 
The weather was pretty good, wind at NNW. a fresh gale, and we soon came to 
speak with her. We found her a ship of Bristol, bound home from Barbadoes, 
but had been blown out of the road at Barbadoes a few days before she was 
ready to sail, by a terrible hurricane, while the captain and chief mate were both 
gone on shore; so that, besides the terror of the storm, they were in an indifferent 
case for good mariners to bring the ship home. They had been already nine 
weeks at sea, and had met with another terrible storm, after the hurricane was 
over, which had blown them quite out of their knowledge to the westward, and 
in which they lost their masts. They told us they expected to have seen the 
Bahama Islands, but were then driven away again to the south-east, by a strong 
gale of wind at NNW., the same that blew now: and having no sails to work the 
ship with but a main course, and a kind of square sail upon a jury fore-mast, 
which they had set up, they could not lie near the wind, but were endeavouring 
to stand away for the Canaries. 

But that which was worst of all was, that they were almost starved for want of 
provisions, besides the fatigues they had undergone; their bread and flesh were 
quite gone—they had not one ounce left in the ship, and had had none for eleven 
days. The only relief they had was, their water was not all spent, and they had 
about half a barrel of flour left; they had sugar enough; some succades, or 
sweetmeats, they had at first, but these were all devoured; and they had seven 
casks of rum. There was a youth and his mother and a maid-servant on board, 
who were passengers, and thinking the ship was ready to sail, unhappily came on 
board the evening before the hurricane began; and having no provisions of their 
own left, they were in a more deplorable condition than the rest: for the seamen 
being reduced to such an extreme necessity themselves, had no compassion, we 
may be sure, for the poor passengers; and they were, indeed, in such a condition 
that their misery is very hard to describe. 

I had perhaps not known this part, if my curiosity had not led me, the weather 


being fair and the wind abated, to go on board the ship. The second mate, who 
upon this occasion commanded the ship, had been on board our ship, and he told 
me they had three passengers in the great cabin that were in a deplorable 
condition. “Nay,” says he, “I believe they are dead, for I have heard nothing of 
them for above two days; and I was afraid to inquire after them,” said he, “for I 
had nothing to relieve them with.” We immediately applied ourselves to give 
them what relief we could spare; and indeed I had so far overruled things with 
my nephew, that I would have victualled them though we had gone away to 
Virginia, or any other part of the coast of America, to have supplied ourselves; 
but there was no necessity for that. 

But now they were in a new danger; for they were afraid of eating too much, 
even of that little we gave them. The mate, or commander, brought six men with 
him in his boat; but these poor wretches looked like skeletons, and were so weak 
that they could hardly sit to their oars. The mate himself was very ill, and half 
starved; for he declared he had reserved nothing from the men, and went share 
and share alike with them in every bit they ate. I cautioned him to eat sparingly, 
and set meat before him immediately, but he had not eaten three mouthfuls 
before he began to be sick and out of order; so he stopped a while, and our 
surgeon mixed him up something with some broth, which he said would be to 
him both food and physic; and after he had taken it he grew better. In the 
meantime I forgot not the men. I ordered victuals to be given them, and the poor 
creatures rather devoured than ate it: they were so exceedingly hungry that they 
were in a manner ravenous, and had no command of themselves; and two of 
them ate with so much greediness that they were in danger of their lives the next 
moming. The sight of these people’s distress was very moving to me, and 
brought to mind what I had a terrible prospect of at my first coming on shore in 
my island, where I had not the least mouthful of food, or any prospect of 
procuring any; besides the hourly apprehensions I had of being made the food of 
other creatures. But all the while the mate was thus relating to me the miserable 
condition of the ship’s company, I could not put out of my thought the story he 
had told me of the three poor creatures in the great cabin, viz. the mother, her 
son, and the maid-servant, whom he had heard nothing of for two or three days, 
and whom, he seemed to confess, they had wholly neglected, their own 
extremities being so great; by which I understood that they had really given them 
no food at all, and that therefore they must be perished, and be all lying dead, 
perhaps, on the floor or deck of the cabin. 

As I therefore kept the mate, whom we then called captain, on board with his 
men, to refresh them, so I also forgot not the starving crew that were left on 
board, but ordered my own boat to go on board the ship, and, with my mate and 


twelve men, to carry them a sack of bread, and four or five pieces of beef to 
boil. Our surgeon charged the men to cause the meat to be boiled while they 
stayed, and to keep guard in the cook-room, to prevent the men taking it to eat 
raw, or taking it out of the pot before it was well boiled, and then to give every 
man but a very little at a time: and by this caution he preserved the men, who 
would otherwise have killed themselves with that very food that was given them 
on purpose to save their lives. 

At the same time I ordered the mate to go into the great cabin, and see what 
condition the poor passengers were in; and if they were alive, to comfort them, 
and give them what refreshment was proper: and the surgeon gave him a large 
pitcher, with some of the prepared broth which he had given the mate that was 
on board, and which he did not question would restore them gradually. I was not 
satisfied with this; but, as I said above, having a great mind to see the scene of 
misery which I knew the ship itself would present me with, in a more lively 
manner than I could have it by report, I took the captain of the ship, as we now 
called him, with me, and went myself, a little after, in their boat. 

I found the poor men on board almost in a tumult to get the victuals out of the 
boiler before it was ready; but my mate observed his orders, and kept a good 
guard at the cook-room door, and the man he placed there, after using all 
possible persuasion to have patience, kept them off by force; however, he caused 
some biscuit-cakes to be dipped in the pot, and softened with the liquor of the 
meat, which they called brewis, and gave them every one some to stay their 
stomachs, and told them it was for their own safety that he was obliged to give 
them but little at a time. But it was all in vain; and had I not come on board, and 
their own commander and officers with me, and with good words, and some 
threats also of giving them no more, I believe they would have broken into the 
cook-room by force, and torn the meat out of the furnace—for words are indeed 
of very small force to a hungry belly; however, we pacified them, and fed them 
gradually and cautiously at first, and the next time gave them more, and at last 
filled their bellies, and the men did well enough. 

But the misery of the poor passengers in the cabin was of another nature, and 
far beyond the rest; for as, first, the ship’s company had so little for themselves, 
it was but too true that they had at first kept them very low, and at last totally 
neglected them: so that for six or seven days it might be said they had really no 
food at all, and for several days before very little. The poor mother, who, as the 
men reported, was a woman of sense and good breeding, had spared all she 
could so affectionately for her son, that at last she entirely sank under it; and 
when the mate of our ship went in, she sat upon the floor on deck, with her back 
up against the sides, between two chairs, which were lashed fast, and her head 


sunk between her shoulders like a corpse, though not quite dead. My mate said 
all he could to revive and encourage her, and with a spoon put some broth into 
her mouth. She opened her lips, and lifted up one hand, but could not speak: yet 
she understood what he said, and made signs to him, intimating, that it was too 
late for her, but pointed to her child, as if she would have said they should take 
care of him. However, the mate, who was exceedingly moved at the sight, 
endeavoured to get some of the broth into her mouth, and, as he said, got two or 
three spoonfuls down—though I question whether he could be sure of it or not; 
but it was too late, and she died the same night. 

The youth, who was preserved at the price of his most affectionate mother’s 
life, was not so far gone; yet he lay in a cabin bed, as one stretched out, with 
hardly any life left in him. He had a piece of an old glove in his mouth, having 
eaten up the rest of it; however, being young, and having more strength than his 
mother, the mate got something down his throat, and he began sensibly to 
revive; though by giving him, some time after, but two or three spoonfuls 
extraordinary, he was very sick, and brought it up again. 

But the next care was the poor maid: she lay all along upon the deck, hard by 
her mistress, and just like one that had fallen down in a fit of apoplexy, and 
struggled for life. Her limbs were distorted; one of her hands was clasped round 
the frame of the chair, and she gripped it so hard that we could not easily make 
her let it go; her other arm lay over her head, and her feet lay both together, set 
fast against the frame of the cabin table: in short, she lay just like one in the 
agonies of death, and yet she was alive too. The poor creature was not only 
starved with hunger, and terrified with the thoughts of death, but, as the men told 
us afterwards, was broken-hearted for her mistress, whom she saw dying for two 
or three days before, and whom she loved most tenderly. We knew not what to 
do with this poor girl; for when our surgeon, who was a man of very great 
knowledge and experience, had, with great application, recovered her as to life, 
he had her upon his hands still; for she was little less than distracted for a 
considerable time after. 

Whoever shall read these memorandums must be desired to consider that 
visits at sea are not like a journey into the country, where sometimes people stay 
a week or a fortnight at a place. Our business was to relieve this distressed 
ship’s crew, but not lie by for them; and though they were willing to steer the 
same course with us for some days, yet we could carry no sail to keep pace with 
a ship that had no masts. However, as their captain begged of us to help him to 
set up a main-topmast, and a kind of a topmast to his jury fore-mast, we did, as it 
were, lie by him for three or four days; and then, having given him five barrels 
of beef, a barrel of pork, two hogsheads of biscuit, and a proportion of peas, 


flour, and what other things we could spare; and taking three casks of sugar, 
some rum, and some pieces of eight from them for satisfaction, we left them, 
taking on board with us, at their own earnest request, the youth and the maid, 
and all their goods. 

The young lad was about seventeen years of age, a pretty, well-bred, modest, 
and sensible youth, greatly dejected with the loss of his mother, and also at 
having lost his father but a few months before, at Barbadoes. He begged of the 
surgeon to speak to me to take him out of the ship; for he said the cruel fellows 
had murdered his mother: and indeed so they had, that is to say, passively; for 
they might have spared a small sustenance to the poor helpless widow, though it 
had been but just enough to keep her alive; but hunger knows no friend, no 
relation, no justice, no right, and therefore is remorseless, and capable of no 
compassion. 

The surgeon told him how far we were going, and that it would carry him 
away from all his friends, and put him, perhaps, in as bad circumstances almost 
as those we found him in, that is to say, starving in the world. He said it 
mattered not whither he went, if he was but delivered from the terrible crew that 
he was among; that the captain (by which he meant me, for he could know 
nothing of my nephew) had saved his life, and he was sure would not hurt him; 
and as for the maid, he was sure, if she came to herself, she would be very 
thankful for it, let us carry them where we would. The surgeon represented the 
case so affectionately to me that I yielded, and we took them both on board, with 
all their goods, except eleven hogsheads of sugar, which could not be removed 
or come at; and as the youth had a bill of lading for them, I made his commander 
sign a writing, obliging himself to go, as soon as he came to Bristol, to one Mr. 
Rogers, a merchant there, to whom the youth said he was related, and to deliver 
a letter which I wrote to him, and all the goods he had belonging to the deceased 
widow; which, I suppose, was not done, for I could never learn that the ship 
came to Bristol, but was, as is most probable, lost at sea, being in so disabled a 
condition, and so far from any land, that I am of opinion the first storm she met 
with afterwards she might founder, for she was leaky, and had damage in her 
hold when we met with her. 

I was now in the latitude of 19 degrees 32 minutes, and had hitherto a 
tolerable voyage as to weather, though at first the winds had been contrary. I 
shall trouble nobody with the little incidents of wind, weather, currents, &c., on 
the rest of our voyage; but to shorten my story, shall observe that I came to my 
old habitation, the island, on the 10th of April 1695. It was with no small 
difficulty that I found the place; for as I came to it and went to it before on the 
south and east side of the island, coming from the Brazils, so now, coming in 


between the main and the island, and having no chart for the coast, nor any 
landmark, I did not know it when I saw it, or, know whether I saw it or not. We 
beat about a great while, and went on shore on several islands in the mouth of 
the great river Orinoco, but none for my purpose; only this I learned by my 
coasting the shore, that I was under one great mistake before, viz. that the 
continent which I thought I saw from the island I lived in was really no 
continent, but a long island, or rather a ridge of islands, reaching from one to the 
other side of the extended mouth of that great river; and that the savages who 
came to my island were not properly those which we call Caribbees, but 
islanders, and other barbarians of the same kind, who inhabited nearer to our 
side than the rest. 

In short, I visited several of these islands to no purpose; some I found were 
inhabited, and some were not; on one of them I found some Spaniards, and 
thought they had lived there; but speaking with them, found they had a sloop 
lying in a small creek hard by, and came thither to make salt, and to catch some 
pearl-mussels if they could; but that they belonged to the Isle de Trinidad, which 
lay farther north, in the latitude of 10 and 11 degrees. 

Thus coasting from one island to another, sometimes with the ship, sometimes 
with the Frenchman’s shallop, which we had found a convenient boat, and 
therefore kept her with their very good will, at length I came fair on the south 
side of my island, and presently knew the very countenance of the place: so I 
brought the ship safe to an anchor, broadside with the little creek where my old 
habitation was. As soon as I saw the place I called for Friday, and asked him if 
he knew where he was? He looked about a little, and presently clapping his 
hands, cried, “Oh yes, Oh there, Oh yes, Oh there!” pointing to our old 
habitation, and fell dancing and capering like a mad fellow; and I had much ado 
to keep him from jumping into the sea to swim ashore to the place. 

“Well, Friday,” says I, “do you think we shall find anybody here or no? and do 
you think we shall see your father?” The fellow stood mute as a stock a good 
while; but when I named his father, the poor affectionate creature looked 
dejected, and I could see the tears run down his face very plentifully. “What is 
the matter, Friday? are you troubled because you may see your father?” “No, 
no,” says he, shaking his head, “no see him more: no, never more see him 
again.” “Why so, Friday? how do you know that?” “Oh no, Oh no,” says 
Friday, “he long ago die, long ago; he much old man.” “Well, well, Friday, you 
don’t know; but shall we see any one else, then?” The fellow, it seems, had 
better eyes than I, and he points to the hill just above my old house; and though 
we lay half a league off, he cries out, “We see! we see! yes, we see much man 
there, and there, and there.” I looked, but I saw nobody, no, not with a 


perspective glass, which was, I suppose, because I could not hit the place: for the 
fellow was right, as I found upon inquiry the next day; and there were five or six 
men all together, who stood to look at the ship, not knowing what to think of us. 

As soon as Friday told me he saw people, I caused the English ancient to be 
spread, and fired three guns, to give them notice we were friends; and in about a 
quarter of an hour after we perceived a smoke arise from the side of the creek; so 
I immediately ordered the boat out, taking Friday with me, and hanging out a 
white flag, I went directly on shore, taking with me the young friar I mentioned, 
to whom I had told the story of my living there, and the manner of it, and every 
particular both of myself and those I left there, and who was on that account 
extremely desirous to go with me. We had, besides, about sixteen men well 
armed, if we had found any new guests there which we did not know of; but we 
had no need of weapons. 

As we went on shore upon the tide of flood, near high water, we rowed 
directly into the creek; and the first man I fixed my eye upon was the Spaniard 
whose life I had saved, and whom I knew by his face perfectly well: as to his 
habit, I shall describe it afterwards. I ordered nobody to go on shore at first but 
myself; but there was no keeping Friday in the boat, for the affectionate creature 
had spied his father at a distance, a good way off the Spaniards, where, indeed, I 
saw nothing of him; and if they had not let him go ashore, he would have 
jumped into the sea. He was no sooner on shore, but he flew away to his father 
like an arrow out of a bow. It would have made any man shed tears, in spite of 
the firmest resolution, to have seen the first transports of this poor fellow’s joy 
when he came to his father: how he embraced him, kissed him, stroked his face, 
took him up in his arms, set him down upon a tree, and lay down by him; then 
stood and looked at him, as any one would look at a strange picture, for a quarter 
of an hour together; then lay down on the ground, and stroked his legs, and 
kissed them, and then got up again and stared at him; one would have thought 
the fellow bewitched. But it would have made a dog laugh the next day to see 
how his passion ran out another way: in the morming he walked along the shore 
with his father several hours, always leading him by the hand, as if he had been a 
lady; and every now and then he would come to the boat to fetch something or 
other for him, either a lump of sugar, a dram, a biscuit, or something or other 
that was good. In the afternoon his frolics ran another way; for then he would 
set the old man down upon the ground, and dance about him, and make a 
thousand antic gestures; and all the while he did this he would be talking to him, 
and telling him one story or another of his travels, and of what had happened to 
him abroad to divert him. In short, if the same filial affection was to be found in 
Christians to their parents in our part of the world, one would be tempted to say 


there would hardly have been any need of the fifth commandment. 

But this is a digression: I return to my landing. It would be needless to take 
notice of all the ceremonies and civilities that the Spaniards received me with. 
The first Spaniard, whom, as I said, I knew very well, was he whose life I had 
saved. He came towards the boat, attended by one more, carrying a flag of truce 
also; and he not only did not know me at first, but he had no thoughts, no notion 
of its being me that was come, till I spoke to him. “Seignior,” said I, in 
Portuguese, “do you not know me?” At which he spoke not a word, but giving 
his musket to the man that was with him, threw his arms abroad, saying 
something in Spanish that I did not perfectly hear, came forward and embraced 
me, telling me he was inexcusable not to know that face again that he had once 
seen, as of an angel from heaven sent to save his life; he said abundance of very 
handsome things, as a well-bred Spaniard always knows how, and then, 
beckoning to the person that attended him, bade him go and call out his 
comrades. He then asked me if I would walk to my old habitation, where he 
would give me possession of my own house again, and where I should see they 
had made but mean improvements. I walked along with him, but, alas! I could 
no more find the place than if I had never been there; for they had planted so 
many trees, and placed them in such a position, so thick and close to one 
another, and in ten years’ time they were grown so big, that the place was 
inaccessible, except by such windings and blind ways as they themselves only, 
who made them, could find. 

I asked them what put them upon all these fortifications; he told me I would 
say there was need enough of it when they had given me an account how they 
had passed their time since their arriving in the island, especially after they had 
the misfortune to find that I was gone. He told me he could not but have some 
pleasure in my good fortune, when he heard that I was gone in a good ship, and 
to my satisfaction; and that he had oftentimes a strong persuasion that one time 
or other he should see me again, but nothing that ever befell him in his life, he 
said, was so surprising and afflicting to him at first as the disappointment he was 
under when he came back to the island and found I was not there. 

As to the three barbarians (so he called them) that were left behind, and of 
whom, he said, he had a long story to tell me, the Spaniards all thought 
themselves much better among the savages, only that their number was so small: 
“And,” says he, “had they been strong enough, we had been all long ago in 
purgatory;” and with that he crossed himself on the breast. “But, sir,” says he, “I 
hope you will not be displeased when I shall tell you how, forced by necessity, 
we were obliged for our own preservation to disarm them, and make them our 
subjects, as they would not be content with being moderately our masters, but 


would be our murderers.” I answered I was afraid of it when I left them there, 
and nothing troubled me at my parting from the island but that they were not 
come back, that I might have put them in possession of everything first, and left 
the others in a state of subjection, as they deserved; but if they had reduced them 
to it I was very glad, and should be very far from finding any fault with it; for I 
knew they were a parcel of refractory, ungoverned villains, and were fit for any 
manner of mischief. 

While I was saying this, the man came whom he had sent back, and with him 
eleven more. In the dress they were in it was impossible to guess what nation 
they were of; but he made all clear, both to them and to me. First, he turned to 
me, and pointing to them, said, “These, sir, are some of the gentlemen who owe 
their lives to you;” and then turning to them, and pointing to me, he let them 
know who I was; upon which they all came up, one by one, not as if they had 
been sailors, and ordinary fellows, and the like, but really as if they had been 
ambassadors or noblemen, and I a monarch or great conqueror: their behaviour 
was, to the last degree, obliging and courteous, and yet mixed with a manly, 
majestic gravity, which very well became them; and, in short, they had so much 
more manners than I, that I scarce knew how to receive their civilities, much less 
how to return them in kind. 

The history of their coming to, and conduct in, the island after my going away 
is so very remarkable, and has so many incidents which the former part of my 
relation will help to understand, and which will in most of the particulars, refer 
to the account I have already given, that I cannot but commit them, with great 
delight, to the reading of those that come after me. 

In order to do this as intelligibly as I can, I must go back to the circumstances 
in which I left the island, and the persons on it, of whom I am to speak. And 
first, it is necessary to repeat that I had sent away Friday’s father and the 
Spaniard (the two whose lives I had rescued from the savages) in a large canoe 
to the main, as I then thought it, to fetch over the Spaniard’s companions that he 
left behind him, in order to save them from the like calamity that he had been in, 
and in order to succour them for the present; and that, if possible, we might 
together find some way for our deliverance afterwards. When I sent them away 
I had no visible appearance of, or the least room to hope for, my own 
deliverance, any more than I had twenty years before—much less had I any 
foreknowledge of what afterwards happened, I mean, of an English ship coming 
on shore there to fetch me off; and it could not be but a very great surprise to 
them, when they came back, not only to find that I was gone, but to find three 
strangers left on the spot, possessed of all that I had left behind me, which would 
otherwise have been their own. 


The first thing, however, which I inquired into, that I might begin where I left 
off, was of their own part; and I desired the Spaniard would give me a particular 
account of his voyage back to his countrymen with the boat, when I sent him to 
fetch them over. He told me there was little variety in that part, for nothing 
remarkable happened to them on the way, having had very calm weather and a 
smooth sea. As for his countrymen, it could not be doubted, he said, but that 
they were overjoyed to see him (it seems he was the principal man among them, 
the captain of the vessel they had been shipwrecked in having been dead some 
time): they were, he said, the more surprised to see him, because they knew that 
he was fallen into the hands of the savages, who, they were satisfied, would 
devour him as they did all the rest of their prisoners; that when he told them the 
story of his deliverance, and in what manner he was furnished for carrying them 
away, it was like a dream to them, and their astonishment, he said, was 
somewhat like that of Joseph’s brethren when he told them who he was, and the 
story of his exaltation in Pharaoh’s court; but when he showed them the arms, 
the powder, the ball, the provisions that he brought them for their journey or 
voyage, they were restored to themselves, took a just share of the joy of their 
deliverance, and immediately prepared to come away with him. 

Their first business was to get canoes; and in this they were obliged not to 
stick so much upon the honesty of it, but to trespass upon their friendly savages, 
and to borrow two large canoes, or periaguas, on pretence of going out a-fishing, 
or for pleasure. In these they came away the next morning. It seems they 
wanted no time to get themselves ready; for they had neither clothes nor 
provisions, nor anything in the world but what they had on them, and a few roots 
to eat, of which they used to make their bread. They were in all three weeks 
absent; and in that time, unluckily for them, I had the occasion offered for my 
escape, as I mentioned in the other part, and to get off from the island, leaving 
three of the most impudent, hardened, ungoverned, disagreeable villains behind 
me that any man could desire to meet with—to the poor Spaniards’ great grief 
and disappointment. 

The only just thing the rogues did was, that when the Spaniards came ashore, 
they gave my letter to them, and gave them provisions, and other relief, as I had 
ordered them to do; also they gave them the long paper of directions which I had 
left with them, containing the particular methods which I took for managing 
every part of my life there; the way I baked my bread, bred up tame goats, and 
planted my corn; how I cured my grapes, made my pots, and, in a word, 
everything I did. All this being written down, they gave to the Spaniards (two of 
them understood English well enough): nor did they refuse to accommodate the 
Spaniards with anything else, for they agreed very well for some time. They 


gave them an equal admission into the house or cave, and they began to live very 
sociably; and the head Spaniard, who had seen pretty much of my methods, 
together with Friday’s father, managed all their affairs; but as for the 
Englishmen, they did nothing but ramble about the island, shoot parrots, and 
catch tortoises; and when they came home at night, the Spaniards provided their 
suppers for them. 

The Spaniards would have been satisfied with this had the others but let them 
alone, which, however, they could not find in their hearts to do long: but, like the 
dog in the manger, they would not eat themselves, neither would they let the 
others eat. The differences, nevertheless, were at first but trivial, and such as are 
not worth relating, but at last it broke out into open war: and it began with all the 
rudeness and insolence that can be imagined—without reason, without 
provocation, contrary to nature, and indeed to common sense; and though, it is 
true, the first relation of it came from the Spaniards themselves, whom I may call 
the accusers, yet when I came to examine the fellows they could not deny a word 
of it. 

But before I come to the particulars of this part, I must supply a defect in my 
former relation; and this was, I forgot to set down among the rest, that just as we 
were weighing the anchor to set sail, there happened a little quarrel on board of 
our ship, which I was once afraid would have turned to a second mutiny; nor was 
it appeased till the captain, rousing up his courage, and taking us all to his 
assistance, parted them by force, and making two of the most refractory fellows 
prisoners, he laid them in irons: and as they had been active in the former 
disorders, and let fall some ugly, dangerous words the second time, he 
threatened to carry them in irons to England, and have them hanged there for 
mutiny and running away with the ship. This, it seems, though the captain did 
not intend to do it, frightened some other men in the ship; and some of them had 
put it into the head of the rest that the captain only gave them good words for the 
present, till they should come to same English port, and that then they should be 
all put into gaol, and tried for their lives. The mate got intelligence of this, and 
acquainted us with it, upon which it was desired that I, who still passed for a 
great man among them, should go down with the mate and satisfy the men, and 
tell them that they might be assured, if they behaved well the rest of the voyage, 
all they had done for the time past should be pardoned. So I went, and after 
passing my honour’s word to them they appeared easy, and the more so when I 
caused the two men that were in irons to be released and forgiven. 

But this mutiny had brought us to an anchor for that night; the wind also 
falling calm next morning, we found that our two men who had been laid in 
irons had stolen each of them a musket and some other weapons (what powder 


or shot they had we knew not), and had taken the ship’s pinnace, which was not 
yet hauled up, and run away with her to their companions in roguery on shore. 
As soon as we found this, I ordered the long-boat on shore, with twelve men and 
the mate, and away they went to seek the rogues; but they could neither find 
them nor any of the rest, for they all fled into the woods when they saw the boat 
coming on shore. The mate was once resolved, in justice to their roguery, to 
have destroyed their plantations, burned all their household stuff and furniture, 
and left them to shift without it; but having no orders, he let it all alone, left 
everything as he found it, and bringing the pinnace way, came on board without 
them. These two men made their number five; but the other three villains were 
so much more wicked than they, that after they had been two or three days 
together they turned the two newcomers out of doors to shift for themselves, and 
would have nothing to do with them; nor could they for a good while be 
persuaded to give them any food: as for the Spaniards, they were not yet come. 

When the Spaniards came first on shore, the business began to go forward: the 
Spaniards would have persuaded the three English brutes to have taken in their 
countrymen again, that, as they said, they might be all one family; but they 
would not hear of it, so the two poor fellows lived by themselves; and finding 
nothing but industry and application would make them live comfortably, they 
pitched their tents on the north shore of the island, but a little more to the west, 
to be out of danger of the savages, who always landed on the east parts of the 
island. Here they built them two huts, one to lodge in, and the other to lay up 
their magazines and stores in; and the Spaniards having given them some corn 
for seed, and some of the peas which I had left them, they dug, planted, and 
enclosed, after the pattern I had set for them all, and began to live pretty well. 
Their first crop of corn was on the ground; and though it was but a little bit of 
land which they had dug up at first, having had but a little time, yet it was 
enough to relieve them, and find them with bread and other eatables; and one of 
the fellows being the cook’s mate of the ship, was very ready at making soup, 
puddings, and such other preparations as the rice and the milk, and such little 
flesh as they got, furnished him to do. 

They were going on in this little thriving position when the three unnatural 
rogues, their own countrymen too, in mere humour, and to insult them, came and 
bullied them, and told them the island was theirs: that the governor, meaning me, 
had given them the possession of it, and nobody else had any right to it; and that 
they should build no houses upon their ground unless they would pay rent for 
them. The two men, thinking they were jesting at first, asked them to come in 
and sit down, and see what fine houses they were that they had built, and to tell 
them what rent they demanded; and one of them merrily said if they were the 


ground-landlords, he hoped if they built tenements upon their land, and made 
improvements, they would, according to the custom of landlords, grant a long 
lease: and desired they would get a scrivener to draw the writings. One of the 
three, cursing and raging, told them they should see they were not in jest; and 
going to a little place at a distance, where the honest men had made a fire to 
dress their victuals, he takes a firebrand, and claps it to the outside of their hut, 
and set it on fire: indeed, it would have been all burned down in a few minutes if 
one of the two had not run to the fellow, thrust him away, and trod the fire out 
with his feet, and that not without some difficulty too. 

The fellow was in such a rage at the honest man’s thrusting him away, that he 
returned upon him, with a pole he had in his hand, and had not the man avoided 
the blow very nimbly, and run into the hut, he had ended his days at once. His 
comrade, seeing the danger they were both in, ran after him, and immediately 
they came both out with their muskets, and the man that was first struck at with 
the pole knocked the fellow down that began the quarrel with the stock of his 
musket, and that before the other two could come to help him; and then, seeing 
the rest come at them, they stood together, and presenting the other ends of their 
pieces to them, bade them stand off. 

The others had firearms with them too; but one of the two honest men, bolder 
than his comrade, and made desperate by his danger, told them if they offered to 
move hand or foot they were dead men, and boldly commanded them to lay 
down their arms. They did not, indeed, lay down their arms, but seeing him so 
resolute, it brought them to a parley, and they consented to take their wounded 
man with them and be gone: and, indeed, it seems the fellow was wounded 
sufficiently with the blow. However, they were much in the wrong, since they 
had the advantage, that they did not disarm them effectually, as they might have 
done, and have gone immediately to the Spaniards, and given them an account 
how the rogues had treated them; for the three villains studied nothing but 
revenge, and every day gave them some intimation that they did so. 


CHAPTER ITI—FIGHT WITH CANNIBALS 


But not to crowd this part with an account of the lesser part of the rogueries with 
which they plagued them continually, night and day, it forced the two men to 
such a desperation that they resolved to fight them all three, the first time they 
had a fair opportunity. In order to do this they resolved to go to the castle (as 
they called my old dwelling), where the three rogues and the Spaniards all lived 
together at that time, intending to have a fair battle, and the Spaniards should 
stand by to see fair play: so they got up in the morning before day, and came to 
the place, and called the Englishmen by their names telling a Spaniard that 
answered that they wanted to speak with them. 

It happened that the day before two of the Spaniards, having been in the 
woods, had seen one of the two Englishmen, whom, for distinction, I called the 
honest men, and he had made a sad complaint to the Spaniards of the barbarous 
usage they had met with from their three countrymen, and how they had ruined 
their plantation, and destroyed their corn, that they had laboured so hard to bring 
forward, and killed the milch-goat and their three kids, which was all they had 
provided for their sustenance, and that if he and his friends, meaning the 
Spaniards, did not assist them again, they should be starved. When the 
Spaniards came home at night, and they were all at supper, one of them took the 
freedom to reprove the three Englishmen, though in very gentle and mannerly 
terms, and asked them how they could be so cruel, they being harmless, 
inoffensive fellows: that they were putting themselves in a way to subsist by 
their labour, and that it had cost them a great deal of pains to bring things to such 
perfection as they were then in. 

One of the Englishmen returned very briskly, “What had they to do there? that 
they came on shore without leave; and that they should not plant or build upon 
the island; it was none of their ground.” “Why,” says the Spaniard, very calmly, 
“Seignior Inglese, they must not starve.” The Englishman replied, like a rough 
tarpaulin, “They might starve; they should not plant nor build in that place.” 
“But what must they do then, seignior?” said the Spaniard. Another of the brutes 
returned, “Do? they should be servants, and work for them.” “But how can you 
expect that of them?” says the Spaniard; “they are not bought with your money; 
you have no right to make them servants.” The Englishman answered, “The 
island was theirs; the governor had given it to them, and no man had anything to 
do there but themselves;” and with that he swore that he would go and burn all 


their new huts; they should build none upon their land. “Why, seignior,” says 
the Spaniard, “by the same rule, we must be your servants, too.” “Ay,” returned 
the bold dog, “and so you shall, too, before we have done with you;” mixing two 
or three oaths in the proper intervals of his speech. The Spaniard only smiled at 
that, and made him no answer. However, this little discourse had heated them; 
and starting up, one says to the other. (I think it was he they called Will Atkins), 
“Come, Jack, let’s go and have t’other brush with them; we’ll demolish their 
castle, I'll warrant you; they shall plant no colony in our dominions.” 

Upon this they were all trooping away, with every man a gun, a pistol, and a 
sword, and muttered some insolent things among themselves of what they would 
do to the Spaniards, too, when opportunity offered; but the Spaniards, it seems, 
did not so perfectly understand them as to know all the particulars, only that in 
general they threatened them hard for taking the two Englishmen’s part. 
Whither they went, or how they bestowed their time that evening, the Spaniards 
said they did not know; but it seems they wandered about the country part of the 
night, and them lying down in the place which I used to call my bower, they 
were weary and overslept themselves. The case was this: they had resolved to 
stay till midnight, and so take the two poor men when they were asleep, and as 
they acknowledged afterwards, intended to set fire to their huts while they were 
in them, and either burn them there or murder them as they came out. As malice 
seldom sleeps very sound, it was very strange they should not have been kept 
awake. However, as the two men had also a design upon them, as I have said, 
though a much fairer one than that of burning and murdering, it happened, and 
very luckily for them all, that they were up and gone abroad before the bloody- 
minded rogues came to their huts. 

When they came there, and found the men gone, Atkins, who it seems was the 
forwardest man, called out to his comrade, “Ha, Jack, here’s the nest, but the 
birds are flown.” They mused a while, to think what should be the occasion of 
their being gone abroad so soon, and suggested presently that the Spaniards had 
given them notice of it; and with that they shook hands, and swore to one 
another that they would be revenged of the Spaniards. As soon as they had made 
this bloody bargain they fell to work with the poor men’s habitation; they did not 
set fire, indeed, to anything, but they pulled down both their houses, and left not 
the least stick standing, or scarce any sign on the ground where they stood; they 
tore all their household stuff in pieces, and threw everything about in such a 
manner, that the poor men afterwards found some of their things a mile off. 
When they had done this, they pulled up all the young trees which the poor men 
had planted; broke down an enclosure they had made to secure their cattle and 
their corn; and, in a word, sacked and plundered everything as completely as a 


horde of Tartars would have done. 

The two men were at this juncture gone to find them out, and had resolved to 
fight them wherever they had been, though they were but two to three; so that, 
had they met, there certainly would have been blood shed among them, for they 
were all very stout, resolute fellows, to give them their due. 

But Providence took more care to keep them asunder than they themselves 
could do to meet; for, as if they had dogged one another, when the three were 
gone thither, the two were here; and afterwards, when the two went back to find 
them, the three were come to the old habitation again: we shall see their different 
conduct presently. When the three came back like furious creatures, flushed 
with the rage which the work they had been about had put them into, they came 
up to the Spaniards, and told them what they had done, by way of scoff and 
bravado; and one of them stepping up to one of the Spaniards, as if they had 
been a couple of boys at play, takes hold of his hat as it was upon his head, and 
giving it a twirl about, fleering in his face, says to him, “And you, Seignior Jack 
Spaniard, shall have the same sauce if you do not mend your manners.” The 
Spaniard, who, though a quiet civil man, was as brave a man as could be, and 
withal a strong, well-made man, looked at him for a good while, and then, 
having no weapon in his hand, stepped gravely up to him, and, with one blow of 
his fist, knocked him down, as an ox is felled with a pole-axe; at which one of 
the rogues, as insolent as the first, fired his pistol at the Spaniard immediately; 
he missed his body, indeed, for the bullets went through his hair, but one of them 
touched the tip of his ear, and he bled pretty much. The blood made the 
Spaniard believe he was more hurt than he really was, and that put him into 
some heat, for before he acted all in a perfect calm; but now resolving to go 
through with his work, he stooped, and taking the fellow’s musket whom he had 
knocked down, was just going to shoot the man who had fired at him, when the 
rest of the Spaniards, being in the cave, came out, and calling to him not to 
shoot, they stepped in, secured the other two, and took their arms from them. 

When they were thus disarmed, and found they had made all the Spaniards 
their enemies, as well as their own countrymen, they began to cool, and giving 
the Spaniards better words, would have their arms again; but the Spaniards, 
considering the feud that was between them and the other two Englishmen, and 
that it would be the best method they could take to keep them from killing one 
another, told them they would do them no harm, and if they would live 
peaceably, they would be very willing to assist and associate with them as they 
did before; but that they could not think of giving them their arms again, while 
they appeared so resolved to do mischief with them to their own countrymen, 
and had even threatened them all to make them their servants. 


The rogues were now quite deaf to all reason, and being refused their arms, 
they raved away like madmen, threatening what they would do, though they had 
no firearms. But the Spaniards, despising their threatening, told them they 
should take care how they offered any injury to their plantation or cattle; for if 
they did they would shoot them as they would ravenous beasts, wherever they 
found them; and if they fell into their hands alive, they should certainly be 
hanged. However, this was far from cooling them, but away they went, raging 
and swearing like furies. As soon as they were gone, the two men came back, in 
passion and rage enough also, though of another kind; for having been at their 
plantation, and finding it all demolished and destroyed, as above mentioned, it 
will easily be supposed they had provocation enough. They could scarce have 
room to tell their tale, the Spaniards were so eager to tell them theirs: and it was 
strange enough to find that three men should thus bully nineteen, and receive no 
punishment at all. 

The Spaniards, indeed, despised them, and especially, having thus disarmed 
them, made light of their threatenings; but the two Englishmen resolved to have 
their remedy against them, what pains soever it cost to find them out. But the 
Spaniards interposed here too, and told them that as they had disarmed them, 
they could not consent that they (the two) should pursue them with firearms, and 
perhaps kill them. “But,” said the grave Spaniard, who was their governor, “we 
will endeavour to make them do you justice, if you will leave it to us: for there is 
no doubt but they will come to us again, when their passion is over, being not 
able to subsist without our assistance. We promise you to make no peace with 
them without having full satisfaction for you; and upon this condition we hope 
you will promise to use no violence with them, other than in your own defence.” 
The two Englishmen yielded to this very awkwardly, and with great reluctance; 
but the Spaniards protested that they did it only to keep them from bloodshed, 
and to make them all easy at last. “For,” said they, “we are not so many of us; 
here is room enough for us all, and it is a great pity that we should not be all 
good friends.” At length they did consent, and waited for the issue of the thing, 
living for some days with the Spaniards; for their own habitation was destroyed. 

In about five days’ time the vagrants, tired with wandering, and almost starved 
with hunger, having chiefly lived on turtles’ eggs all that while, came back to the 
grove; and finding my Spaniard, who, as I have said, was the governor, and two 
more with him, walking by the side of the creek, they came up in a very 
submissive, humble manner, and begged to be received again into the society. 
The Spaniards used them civilly, but told them they had acted so unnaturally to 
their countrymen, and so very grossly to themselves, that they could not come to 
any conclusion without consulting the two Englishmen and the rest; but, 


however, they would go to them and discourse about it, and they should know in 
half-an-hour. It may be guessed that they were very hard put to it; for, as they 
were to wait this half-hour for an answer, they begged they would send them out 
some bread in the meantime, which they did, sending at the same time a large 
piece of goat’s flesh and a boiled parrot, which they ate very eagerly. 

After half-an-hour’s consultation they were called in, and a long debate 
ensued, their two countrymen charging them with the ruin of all their labour, and 
a design to murder them; all which they owned before, and therefore could not 
deny now. Upon the whole, the Spaniards acted the moderators between them; 
and as they had obliged the two Englishmen not to hurt the three while they were 
naked and unarmed, so they now obliged the three to go and rebuild their 
fellows’ two huts, one to be of the same and the other of larger dimensions than 
they were before; to fence their ground again, plant trees in the room of those 
pulled up, dig up the land again for planting corn, and, in a word, to restore 
everything to the same state as they found it, that is, as near as they could. 

Well, they submitted to all this; and as they had plenty of provisions given 
them all the while, they grew very orderly, and the whole society began to live 
pleasantly and agreeably together again; only that these three fellows could 
never be persuaded to work—I mean for themselves—except now and then a 
little, just as they pleased. However, the Spaniards told them plainly that if they 
would but live sociably and friendly together, and study the good of the whole 
plantation, they would be content to work for them, and let them walk about and 
be as idle as they pleased; and thus, having lived pretty well together for a month 
or two, the Spaniards let them have arms again, and gave them liberty to go 
abroad with them as before. 

It was not above a week after they had these arms, and went abroad, before the 
ungrateful creatures began to be as insolent and troublesome as ever. However, 
an accident happened presently upon this, which endangered the safety of them 
all, and they were obliged to lay by all private resentments, and look to the 
preservation of their lives. 

It happened one night that the governor, the Spaniard whose life I had saved, 
who was now the governor of the rest, found himself very uneasy in the night, 
and could by no means get any sleep: he was perfectly well in body, only found 
his thoughts tumultuous; his mind ran upon men fighting and killing one 
another; but he was broad awake, and could not by any means get any sleep; in 
short, he lay a great while, but growing more and more uneasy, he resolved to 
rise. As they lay, being so many of them, on goat-skins laid thick upon such 
couches and pads as they made for themselves, so they had little to do, when 
they were willing to rise, but to get upon their feet, and perhaps put on a coat, 


such as it was, and their pumps, and they were ready for going any way that their 
thoughts guided them. Being thus got up, he looked out; but being dark, he 
could see little or nothing, and besides, the trees which I had planted, and which 
were now grown tall, intercepted his sight, so that he could only look up, and see 
that it was a starlight night, and hearing no noise, he returned and lay down 
again; but to no purpose; he could not compose himself to anything like rest; but 
his thoughts were to the last degree uneasy, and he knew not for what. Having 
made some noise with rising and walking about, going out and coming in, 
another of them waked, and asked who it was that was up. The governor told 
him how it had been with him. “Say you so?” says the other Spaniard; “such 
things are not to be slighted, I assure you; there is certainly some mischief 
working near us;” and presently he asked him, “Where are the Englishmen?” 
“They are all in their huts,” says he, “safe enough.” It seems the Spaniards had 
kept possession of the main apartment, and had made a place for the three 
Englishmen, who, since their last mutiny, were always quartered by themselves, 
and could not come at the rest. “Well,” says the Spaniard, “there is something in 
it, I am persuaded, from my own experience. I am satisfied that our spirits 
embodied have a converse with and receive intelligence from the spirits 
unembodied, and inhabiting the invisible world; and this friendly notice is given 
for our advantage, if we knew how to make use of it. Come, let us go and look 
abroad; and if we find nothing at all in it to justify the trouble, I’ll tell you a 
story to the purpose, that shall convince you of the justice of my proposing it.” 

They went out presently to go up to the top of the hill, where I used to go; but 
they being strong, and a good company, nor alone, as I was, used none of my 
cautions to go up by the ladder, and pulling it up after them, to go up a second 
stage to the top, but were going round through the grove unwarily, when they 
were surprised with seeing a light as of fire, a very little way from them, and 
hearing the voices of men, not of one or two, but of a great number. 

Among the precautions I used to take on the savages landing on the island, it 
was my constant care to prevent them making the least discovery of there being 
any inhabitant upon the place: and when by any occasion they came to know it, 
they felt it so effectually that they that got away were scarce able to give any 
account of it; for we disappeared as soon as possible, nor did ever any that had 
seen me escape to tell any one else, except it was the three savages in our last 
encounter who jumped into the boat; of whom, I mentioned, I was afraid they 
should go home and bring more help. Whether it was the consequence of the 
escape of those men that so great a number came now together, or whether they 
came ignorantly, and by accident, on their usual bloody errand, the Spaniards 
could not understand; but whatever it was, it was their business either to have 


concealed themselves or not to have seen them at all, much less to have let the 
savages have seen there were any inhabitants in the place; or to have fallen upon 
them so effectually as not a man of them should have escaped, which could only 
have been by getting in between them and their boats; but this presence of mind 
was wanting to them, which was the ruin of their tranquillity for a great while. 

We need not doubt but that the governor and the man with him, surprised with 
this sight, ran back immediately and raised their fellows, giving them an account 
of the imminent danger they were all in, and they again as readily took the 
alarm; but it was impossible to persuade them to stay close within where they 
were, but they must all run out to see how things stood. While it was dark, 
indeed, they were safe, and they had opportunity enough for some hours to view 
the savages by the light of three fires they had made at a distance from one 
another; what they were doing they knew not, neither did they know what to do 
themselves. For, first, the enemy were too many; and secondly, they did not 
keep together, but were divided into several parties, and were on shore in several 
places. 

The Spaniards were in no small consternation at this sight; and, as they found 
that the fellows went straggling all over the shore, they made no doubt but, first 
or last, some of them would chop in upon their habitation, or upon some other 
place where they would see the token of inhabitants; and they were in great 
perplexity also for fear of their flock of goats, which, if they should be 
destroyed, would have been little less than starving them. So the first thing they 
resolved upon was to despatch three men away before it was light, two Spaniards 
and one Englishman, to drive away all the goats to the great valley where the 
cave was, and, if need were, to drive them into the very cave itself. Could they 
have seen the savages all together in one body, and at a distance from their 
canoes, they were resolved, if there had been a hundred of them, to attack them; 
but that could not be done, for they were some of them two miles off from the 
other, and, as it appeared afterwards, were of two different nations. 

After having mused a great while on the course they should take, they 
resolved at last, while it was still dark, to send the old savage, Friday’s father, 
out as a spy, to learn, if possible, something concerning them, as what they came 
for, what they intended to do, and the like. The old man readily undertook it; 
and stripping himself quite naked, as most of the savages were, away he went. 
After he had been gone an hour or two, he brings word that he had been among 
them undiscovered, that he found they were two parties, and of two several 
nations, who had war with one another, and had a great battle in their own 
country; and that both sides having had several prisoners taken in the fight, they 
were, by mere chance, landed all on the same island, for the devouring their 


prisoners and making merry; but their coming so by chance to the same place 
had spoiled all their mirth—that they were in a great rage at one another, and 
were so near that he believed they would fight again as soon as daylight began to 
appear; but he did not perceive that they had any notion of anybody being on the 
island but themselves. He had hardly made an end of telling his story, when 
they could perceive, by the unusual noise they made, that the two little armies 
were engaged in a bloody fight. Friday’s father used all the arguments he could 
to persuade our people to lie close, and not be seen; he told them their safety 
consisted in it, and that they had nothing to do but lie still, and the savages 
would kill one another to their hands, and then the rest would go away; and it 
was so to a tittle. But it was impossible to prevail, especially upon the 
Englishmen; their curiosity was so importunate that they must run out and see 
the battle. However, they used some caution too: they did not go openly, just by 
their own dwelling, but went farther into the woods, and placed themselves to 
advantage, where they might securely see them manage the fight, and, as they 
thought, not be seen by them; but the savages did see them, as we shall find 
hereafter. 

The battle was very fierce, and, if I might believe the Englishmen, one of them 
said he could perceive that some of them were men of great bravery, of 
invincible spirit, and of great policy in guiding the fight. The battle, they said, 
held two hours before they could guess which party would be beaten; but then 
that party which was nearest our people’s habitation began to appear weakest, 
and after some time more some of them began to fly; and this put our men again 
into a great consternation, lest any one of those that fled should run into the 
grove before their dwelling for shelter, and thereby involuntarily discover the 
place; and that, by consequence, the pursuers would also do the like in search of 
them. Upon this, they resolved that they would stand armed within the wall, and 
whoever came into the grove, they resolved to sally out over the wall and kill 
them, so that, if possible, not one should return to give an account of it; they 
ordered also that it should be done with their swords, or by knocking them down 
with the stocks of their muskets, but not by shooting them, for fear of raising an 
alarm by the noise. 

As they expected it fell out; three of the routed army fled for life, and crossing 
the creek, ran directly into the place, not in the least knowing whither they went, 
but running as into a thick wood for shelter. The scout they kept to look abroad 
gave notice of this within, with this comforting addition, that the conquerors had 
not pursued them, or seen which way they were gone; upon this the Spanish 
governor, a man of humanity, would not suffer them to kill the three fugitives, 
but sending three men out by the top of the hill, ordered them to go round, come 


in behind them, and surprise and take them prisoners, which was done. The 
residue of the conquered people fled to their canoes, and got off to sea; the 
victors retired, made no pursuit, or very little, but drawing themselves into a 
body together, gave two great screaming shouts, most likely by way of triumph, 
and so the fight ended; the same day, about three o’clock in the afternoon, they 
also marched to their canoes. And thus the Spaniards had the island again free to 
themselves, their fright was over, and they saw no savages for several years 
after. 

After they were all gone, the Spaniards came out of their den, and viewing the 
field of battle, they found about two-and-thirty men dead on the spot; some were 
killed with long arrows, which were found sticking in their bodies; but most of 
them were killed with great wooden swords, sixteen or seventeen of which they 
found in the field of battle, and as many bows, with a great many arrows. These 
swords were strange, unwieldy things, and they must be very strong men that 
used them; most of those that were killed with them had their heads smashed to 
pieces, aS we may Say, Or, aS we call it in English, their brains knocked out, and 
several their arms and legs broken; so that it is evident they fight with 
inexpressible rage and fury. We found not one man that was not stone dead; for 
either they stay by their enemy till they have killed him, or they carry all the 
wounded men that are not quite dead away with them. 

This deliverance tamed our ill-disposed Englishmen for a great while; the 
sight had filled them with horror, and the consequences appeared terrible to the 
last degree, especially upon supposing that some time or other they should fall 
into the hands of those creatures, who would not only kill them as enemies, but 
for food, as we kill our cattle; and they professed to me that the thoughts of 
being eaten up like beef and mutton, though it was supposed it was not to be till 
they were dead, had something in it so horrible that it nauseated their very 
stomachs, made them sick when they thought of it, and filled their minds with 
such unusual terror, that they were not themselves for some weeks after. This, 
as I said, tamed even the three English brutes I have been speaking of; and for a 
great while after they were tractable, and went about the common business of the 
whole society well enough—planted, sowed, reaped, and began to be all 
naturalised to the country. But some time after this they fell into such simple 
measures again as brought them into a great deal of trouble. 

They had taken three prisoners, as I observed; and these three being stout 
young fellows, they made them servants, and taught them to work for them, and 
as slaves they did well enough; but they did not take their measures as I did by 
my man Friday, viz. to begin with them upon the principle of having saved their 
lives, and then instruct them in the rational principles of life; much less did they 


think of teaching them religion, or attempt civilising and reducing them by kind 
usage and affectionate arguments. As they gave them their food every day, so 
they gave them their work too, and kept them fully employed in drudgery 
enough; but they failed in this by it, that they never had them to assist them and 
fight for them as I had my man Friday, who was as true to me as the very flesh 
upon my bones. 

But to come to the family part. Being all now good friends—for common 
danger, as I said above, had effectually reconciled them—they began to consider 
their general circumstances; and the first thing that came under consideration 
was whether, seeing the savages particularly haunted that side of the island, and 
that there were more remote and retired parts of it equally adapted to their way 
of living, and manifestly to their advantage, they should not rather move their 
habitation, and plant in some more proper place for their safety, and especially 
for the security of their cattle and corn. 

Upon this, after long debate, it was concluded that they would not remove 
their habitation; because that, some time or other, they thought they might hear 
from their governor again, meaning me; and if I should send any one to seek 
them, I should be sure to direct them to that side, where, if they should find the 
place demolished, they would conclude the savages had killed us all, and we 
were gone, and so our supply would go too. But as to their corm and cattle, they 
agreed to remove them into the valley where my cave was, where the land was 
as proper for both, and where indeed there was land enough. However, upon 
second thoughts they altered one part of their resolution too, and resolved only to 
remove part of their cattle thither, and part of their corn there; so that if one part 
was destroyed the other might be saved. And one part of prudence they luckily 
used: they never trusted those three savages which they had taken prisoners with 
knowing anything of the plantation they had made in that valley, or of any cattle 
they had there, much less of the cave at that place, which they kept, in case of 
necessity, as a safe retreat; and thither they carried also the two barrels of 
powder which I had sent them at my coming away. They resolved, however, not 
to change their habitation; yet, as I had carefully covered it first with a wall or 
fortification, and then with a grove of trees, and as they were now fully 
convinced their safety consisted entirely in their being concealed, they set to 
work to cover and conceal the place yet more effectually than before. For this 
purpose, as I planted trees, or rather thrust in stakes, which in time all grew up to 
be trees, for some good distance before the entrance into my apartments, they 
went on in the same manner, and filled up the rest of that whole space of ground 
from the trees I had set quite down to the side of the creek, where I landed my 
floats, and even into the very ooze where the tide flowed, not so much as leaving 


any place to land, or any sign that there had been any landing thereabouts: these 
stakes also being of a wood very forward to grow, they took care to have them 
generally much larger and taller than those which I had planted. As they grew 
apace, they planted them so very thick and close together, that when they had 
been three or four years grown there was no piercing with the eye any 
considerable way into the plantation. As for that part which I had planted, the 
trees were grown as thick as a man’s thigh, and among them they had placed so 
many other short ones, and so thick, that it stood like a palisado a quarter of a 
mile thick, and it was next to impossible to penetrate it, for a little dog could 
hardly get between the trees, they stood so close. 

But this was not all; for they did the same by all the ground to the right hand 
and to the left, and round even to the side of the hill, leaving no way, not so 
much as for themselves, to come out but by the ladder placed up to the side of 
the hill, and then lifted up, and placed again from the first stage up to the top: so 
that when the ladder was taken down, nothing but what had wings or witchcraft 
to assist it could come at them. This was excellently well contrived: nor was it 
less than what they afterwards found occasion for, which served to convince me, 
that as human prudence has the authority of Providence to justify it, so it has 
doubtless the direction of Providence to set it to work; and if we listened 
carefully to the voice of it, I am persuaded we might prevent many of the 
disasters which our lives are now, by our own negligence, subjected to. 

They lived two years after this in perfect retirement, and had no more visits 
from the savages. They had, indeed, an alarm given them one morning, which 
put them into a great consternation; for some of the Spaniards being out early 
one morning on the west side or end of the island (which was that end where I 
never went, for fear of being discovered), they were surprised with seeing about 
twenty canoes of Indians just coming on shore. They made the best of their way 
home in hurry enough; and giving the alarm to their comrades, they kept close 
all that day and the next, going out only at night to make their observation: but 
they had the good luck to be undiscovered, for wherever the savages went, they 
did not land that time on the island, but pursued some other design. 


CHAPTER IV—RENEWED INVASION OF 
SAVAGES 


And now they had another broil with the three Englishmen; one of whom, a most 
turbulent fellow, being in a rage at one of the three captive slaves, because the 
fellow had not done something right which he bade him do, and seemed a little 
untractable in his showing him, drew a hatchet out of a frog-belt which he wore 
by his side, and fell upon the poor savage, not to correct him, but to kill him. 
One of the Spaniards who was by, seeing him give the fellow a barbarous cut 
with the hatchet, which he aimed at his head, but stuck into his shoulder, so that 
he thought he had cut the poor creature’s arm off, ran to him, and entreating him 
not to murder the poor man, placed himself between him and the savage, to 
prevent the mischief. The fellow, being enraged the more at this, struck at the 
Spaniard with his hatchet, and swore he would serve him as he intended to serve 
the savage; which the Spaniard perceiving, avoided the blow, and with a shovel, 
which he had in his hand (for they were all working in the field about their corn 
land), knocked the brute down. Another of the Englishmen, running up at the 
same time to help his comrade, knocked the Spaniard down; and then two 
Spaniards more came in to help their man, and a third Englishman fell in upon 
them. They had none of them any firearms or any other weapons but hatchets 
and other tools, except this third Englishman; he had one of my rusty cutlasses, 
with which he made at the two last Spaniards, and wounded them both. This 
fray set the whole family in an uproar, and more help coming in they took the 
three Englishmen prisoners. The next question was, what should be done with 
them? They had been so often mutinous, and were so very furious, so desperate, 
and so idle withal, they knew not what course to take with them, for they were 
mischievous to the highest degree, and cared not what hurt they did to any man; 
so that, in short, it was not safe to live with them. 

The Spaniard who was governor told them, in so many words, that if they had 
been of his own country he would have hanged them; for all laws and all 
governors were to preserve society, and those who were dangerous to the society 
ought to be expelled out of it; but as they were Englishmen, and that it was to the 
generous kindness of an Englishman that they all owed their preservation and 
deliverance, he would use them with all possible lenity, and would leave them to 
the judgment of the other two Englishmen, who were their countrymen. One of 
the two honest Englishmen stood up, and said they desired it might not be left to 


them. “For,” says he, “I am sure we ought to sentence them to the gallows;” and 
with that he gives an account how Will Atkins, one of the three, had proposed to 
have all the five Englishmen join together and murder all the Spaniards when 
they were in their sleep. 

When the Spanish governor heard this, he calls to Will Atkins, “How, 
Seignior Atkins, would you murder us all? What have you to say to that?” The 
hardened villain was so far from denying it, that he said it was true, and swore 
they would do it still before they had done with them. “Well, but Seignior 
Atkins,” says the Spaniard, “what have we done to you that you will kill us? 
What would you get by killing us? And what must we do to prevent you killing 
us? Must we kill you, or you kill us? Why will you put us to the necessity of 
this, Seignior Atkins?” says the Spaniard very calmly, and smiling. Seignior 
Atkins was in such a rage at the Spaniard’s making a jest of it, that, had he not 
been held by three men, and withal had no weapon near him, it was thought he 
would have attempted to kill the Spaniard in the middle of all the company. This 
hare-brained carriage obliged them to consider seriously what was to be done. 
The two Englishmen and the Spaniard who saved the poor savage were of the 
opinion that they should hang one of the three for an example to the rest, and 
that particularly it should be he that had twice attempted to commit murder with 
his hatchet; indeed, there was some reason to believe he had done it, for the poor 
savage was in such a miserable condition with the wound he had received that it 
was thought he could not live. But the governor Spaniard still said No; it was an 
Englishman that had saved all their lives, and he would never consent to put an 
Englishman to death, though he had murdered half of them; nay, he said if he 
had been killed himself by an Englishman, and had time left to speak, it should 
be that they should pardon him. 

This was so positively insisted on by the governor Spaniard, that there was no 
gainsaying it; and as merciful counsels are most apt to prevail where they are so 
earnestly pressed, so they all came into it. But then it was to be considered what 
should be done to keep them from doing the mischief they designed; for all 
agreed, governor and all, that means were to be used for preserving the society 
from danger. After a long debate, it was agreed that they should be disarmed, 
and not permitted to have either gun, powder, shot, sword, or any weapon; that 
they should be turned out of the society, and left to live where they would and 
how they would, by themselves; but that none of the rest, either Spaniards or 
English, should hold any kind of converse with them, or have anything to do 
with them; that they should be forbid to come within a certain distance of the 
place where the rest dwelt; and if they offered to commit any disorder, so as to 
spoil, burn, kill, or destroy any of the corn, plantings, buildings, fences, or cattle 


belonging to the society, they should die without mercy, and they would shoot 
them wherever they could find them. 

The humane governor, musing upon the sentence, considered a little upon it; 
and turning to the two honest Englishmen, said, “Hold; you must reflect that it 
will be long ere they can raise corn and cattle of their own, and they must not 
starve; we must therefore allow them provisions.” So he caused to be added, 
that they should have a proportion of corm given them to last them eight months, 
and for seed to sow, by which time they might be supposed to raise some of their 
own; that they should have six milch-goats, four he-goats, and six kids given 
them, as well for present subsistence as for a store; and that they should have 
tools given them for their work in the fields, but they should have none of these 
tools or provisions unless they would swear solemnly that they would not hurt or 
injure any of the Spaniards with them, or of their fellow-Englishmen. 

Thus they dismissed them the society, and turned them out to shift for 
themselves. They went away sullen and refractory, as neither content to go 
away nor to stay: but, as there was no remedy, they went, pretending to go and 
choose a place where they would settle themselves; and some provisions were 
given them, but no weapons. About four or five days after, they came again for 
some victuals, and gave the governor an account where they had pitched their 
tents, and marked themselves out a habitation and plantation; and it was a very 
convenient place indeed, on the remotest part of the island, NE., much about the 
place where I providentially landed in my first voyage, when I was driven out to 
sea in my foolish attempt to sail round the island. 

Here they built themselves two handsome huts, and contrived them in a 
manner like my first habitation, being close under the side of a hill, having some 
trees already growing on three sides of it, so that by planting others it would be 
very easily covered from the sight, unless narrowly searched for. They desired 
some dried goat-skins for beds and covering, which were given them; and upon 
giving their words that they would not disturb the rest, or injure any of their 
plantations, they gave them hatchets, and what other tools they could spare; 
some peas, barley, and rice, for sowing; and, in a word, anything they wanted, 
except arms and ammunition. 

They lived in this separate condition about six months, and had got in their 
first harvest, though the quantity was but small, the parcel of land they had 
planted being but little. Indeed, having all their plantation to form, they had a 
great deal of work upon their hands; and when they came to make boards and 
pots, and such things, they were quite out of their element, and could make 
nothing of it; therefore when the rainy season came on, for want of a cave in the 
earth, they could not keep their grain dry, and it was in great danger of spoiling. 


This humbled them much: so they came and begged the Spaniards to help them, 
which they very readily did; and in four days worked a great hole in the side of 
the hill for them, big enough to secure their corn and other things from the rain: 
but it was a poor place at best compared to mine, and especially as mine was 
then, for the Spaniards had greatly enlarged it, and made several new apartments 
in it. 

About three quarters of a year after this separation, a new frolic took these 
rogues, which, together with the former villainy they had committed, brought 
mischief enough upon them, and had very near been the ruin of the whole 
colony. The three new associates began, it seems, to be weary of the laborious 
life they led, and that without hope of bettering their circumstances: and a whim 
took them that they would make a voyage to the continent, from whence the 
savages came, and would try if they could seize upon some prisoners among the 
natives there, and bring them home, so as to make them do the laborious part of 
the work for them. 

The project was not so preposterous, if they had gone no further. But they did 
nothing, and proposed nothing, but had either mischief in the design, or mischief 
in the event. And if I may give my opinion, they seemed to be under a blast 
from Heaven: for if we will not allow a visible curse to pursue visible crimes, 
how shall we reconcile the events of things with the divine justice? It was 
certainly an apparent vengeance on their crime of mutiny and piracy that brought 
them to the state they were in; and they showed not the least remorse for the 
crime, but added new villanies to it, such as the piece of monstrous cruelty of 
wounding a poor slave because he did not, or perhaps could not, understand to 
do what he was directed, and to wound him in such a manner as made him a 
cripple all his life, and in a place where no surgeon or medicine could be had for 
his cure; and, what was still worse, the intentional murder, for such to be sure it 
was, as was afterwards the formed design they all laid to murder the Spaniards in 
cold blood, and in their sleep. 

The three fellows came down to the Spaniards one morning, and in very 
humble terms desired to be admitted to speak with them. The Spaniards very 
readily heard what they had to say, which was this: that they were tired of living 
in the manner they did, and that they were not handy enough to make the 
necessaries they wanted, and that having no help, they found they should be 
starved; but if the Spaniards would give them leave to take one of the canoes 
which they came over in, and give them arms and ammunition proportioned to 
their defence, they would go over to the main, and seek their fortunes, and so 
deliver them from the trouble of supplying them with any other provisions. 

The Spaniards were glad enough to get rid of them, but very honestly 


represented to them the certain destruction they were running into; told them 
they had suffered such hardships upon that very spot, that they could, without 
any spirit of prophecy, tell them they would be starved or murdered, and bade 
them consider of it. The men replied audaciously, they should be starved if they 
stayed here, for they could not work, and would not work, and they could but be 
starved abroad; and if they were murdered, there was an end of them; they had 
no wives or children to cry after them; and, in short, insisted importunately upon 
their demand, declaring they would go, whether they gave them any arms or not. 

The Spaniards told them, with great kindness, that if they were resolved to go 
they should not go like naked men, and be in no condition to defend themselves; 
and that though they could ill spare firearms, not having enough for themselves, 
yet they would let them have two muskets, a pistol, and a cutlass, and each man 
a hatchet, which they thought was sufficient for them. In a word, they accepted 
the offer; and having baked bread enough to serve them a month given them, and 
as much goats’ flesh as they could eat while it was sweet, with a great basket of 
dried grapes, a pot of fresh water, and a young kid alive, they boldly set out in 
the canoe for a voyage over the sea, where it was at least forty miles broad. The 
boat, indeed, was a large one, and would very well have carried fifteen or twenty 
men, and therefore was rather too big for them to manage; but as they had a fair 
breeze and flood-tide with them, they did well enough. They had made a mast 
of a long pole, and a sail of four large goat-skins dried, which they had sewed or 
laced together; and away they went merrily together. The Spaniards called after 
them “Bon voyajo;” and no man ever thought of seeing them any more. 

The Spaniards were often saying to one another, and to the two honest 
Englishmen who remained behind, how quietly and comfortably they lived, now 
these three turbulent fellows were gone. As for their coming again, that was the 
remotest thing from their thoughts that could be imagined; when, behold, after 
two-and-twenty days’ absence, one of the Englishmen being abroad upon his 
planting work, sees three strange men coming towards him at a distance, with 
guns upon their shoulders. 

Away runs the Englishman, frightened and amazed, as if he was bewitched, to 
the governor Spaniard, and tells him they were all undone, for there were 
strangers upon the island, but he could not tell who they were. The Spaniard, 
pausing a while, says to him, “How do you mean—you cannot tell who? They 
are the savages, to be sure.” “No, no,” says the Englishman, “they are men in 
clothes, with arms.” “Nay, then,” says the Spaniard, “why are you so 
concerned! If they are not savages they must be friends; for there is no Christian 
nation upon earth but will do us good rather than harm.” While they were 
debating thus, came up the three Englishmen, and standing without the wood, 


which was new planted, hallooed to them. They presently knew their voices, 
and so all the wonder ceased. But now the admiration was turned upon another 
question—What could be the matter, and what made them come back again? 

It was not long before they brought the men in, and inquiring where they had 
been, and what they had been doing, they gave them a full account of their 
voyage in a few words: that they reached the land in less than two days, but 
finding the people alarmed at their coming, and preparing with bows and arrows 
to fight them, they durst not go on, shore, but sailed on to the northward six or 
seven hours, till they came to a great opening, by which they perceived that the 
land they saw from our island was not the main, but an island: that upon entering 
that opening of the sea they saw another island on the right hand north, and 
several more west; and being resolved to land somewhere, they put over to one 
of the islands which lay west, and went boldly on shore; that they found the 
people very courteous and friendly to them; and they gave them several roots 
and some dried fish, and appeared very sociable; and that the women, as well as 
the men, were very forward to supply them with anything they could get for 
them to eat, and brought it to them a great way, on their heads. They continued 
here for four days, and inquired as well as they could of them by signs, what 
nations were this way, and that way, and were told of several fierce and terrible 
people that lived almost every way, who, as they made known by signs to them, 
used to eat men; but, as for themselves, they said they never ate men or women, 
except only such as they took in the wars; and then they owned they made a 
great feast, and ate their prisoners. 

The Englishmen inquired when they had had a feast of that kind; and they told 
them about two moons ago, pointing to the moon and to two fingers; and that 
their great king had two hundred prisoners now, which he had taken in his war, 
and they were feeding them to make them fat for the next feast. The Englishmen 
seemed mighty desirous of seeing those prisoners; but the others mistaking them, 
thought they were desirous to have some of them to carry away for their own 
eating. So they beckoned to them, pointing to the setting of the sun, and then to 
the rising; which was to signify that the next morning at sunrising they would 
bring some for them; and accordingly the next morning they brought down five 
women and eleven men, and gave them to the Englishmen to carry with them on 
their voyage, just as we would bring so many cows and oxen down to a seaport 
town to victual a ship. 

As brutish and barbarous as these fellows were at home, their stomachs turned 
at this sight, and they did not know what to do. To refuse the prisoners would 
have been the highest affront to the savage gentry that could be offered them, 
and what to do with them they knew not. However, after some debate, they 


resolved to accept of them: and, in return, they gave the savages that brought 
them one of their hatchets, an old key, a knife, and six or seven of their bullets; 
which, though they did not understand their use, they seemed particularly 
pleased with; and then tying the poor creatures’ hands behind them, they 
dragged the prisoners into the boat for our men. 

The Englishmen were obliged to come away as soon as they had them, or else 
they that gave them this noble present would certainly have expected that they 
should have gone to work with them, have killed two or three of them the next 
morning, and perhaps have invited the donors to dinner. But having taken their 
leave, with all the respect and thanks that could well pass between people, where 
on either side they understood not one word they could say, they put off with 
their boat, and came back towards the first island; where, when they arrived, 
they set eight of their prisoners at liberty, there being too many of them for their 
occasion. In their voyage they endeavoured to have some communication with 
their prisoners; but it was impossible to make them understand anything. 
Nothing they could say to them, or give them, or do for them, but was looked 
upon as going to murder them. They first of all unbound them; but the poor 
creatures screamed at that, especially the women, as if they had just felt the knife 
at their throats; for they immediately concluded they were unbound on purpose 
to be killed. If they gave them thing to eat, it was the same thing; they then 
concluded it was for fear they should sink in flesh, and so not be fat enough to 
kill. If they looked at one of them more particularly, the party presently 
concluded it was to see whether he or she was fattest, and fittest to kill first; nay, 
after they had brought them quite over, and began to use them kindly, and treat 
them well, still they expected every day to make a dinner or supper for their new 
masters. 

When the three wanderers had give this unaccountable history or journal of 
their voyage, the Spaniard asked them where their new family was; and being 
told that they had brought them on shore, and put them into one of their huts, and 
were come up to beg some victuals for them, they (the Spaniards) and the other 
two Englishmen, that is to say, the whole colony, resolved to go all down to the 
place and see them; and did so, and Friday’s father with them. When they came 
into the hut, there they sat, all bound; for when they had brought them on shore 
they bound their hands that they might not take the boat and make their escape; 
there, I say, they sat, all of them stark naked. First, there were three comely 
fellows, well shaped, with straight limbs, about thirty to thirty-five years of age; 
and five women, whereof two might be from thirty to forty, two more about four 
or five and twenty; and the fifth, a tall, comely maiden, about seventeen. The 
women were well-favoured, agreeable persons, both in shape and features, only 


tawny; and two of them, had they been perfect white, would have passed for 
very handsome women, even in London, having pleasant countenances, and of a 
very modest behaviour; especially when they came afterwards to be clothed and 
dressed, though that dress was very indifferent, it must be confessed. 

The sight, you may be sure, was something uncouth to our Spaniards, who 
were, to give them a just character, men of the most calm, sedate tempers, and 
perfect good humour, that ever I met with: and, in particular, of the utmost 
modesty: I say, the sight was very uncouth, to see three naked men and five 
naked women, all together bound, and in the most miserable circumstances that 
human nature could be supposed to be, viz. to be expecting every moment to be 
dragged out and have their brains knocked out, and then to be eaten up like a calf 
that is killed for a dainty. 

The first thing they did was to cause the old Indian, Friday’s father, to go in, 
and see first if he knew any of them, and then if he understood any of their 
speech. As soon as the old man came in, he looked seriously at them, but knew 
none of them; neither could any of them understand a word he said, or a sign he 
could make, except one of the women. However, this was enough to answer the 
end, which was to satisfy them that the men into whose hands they were fallen 
were Christians; that they abhorred eating men or women; and that they might be 
sure they would not be killed. As soon as they were assured of this, they 
discovered such a joy, and by such awkward gestures, several ways, as is hard to 
describe; for it seems they were of several nations. The woman who was their 
interpreter was bid, in the next place, to ask them if they were willing to be 
servants, and to work for the men who had brought them away, to save their 
lives; at which they all fell a-dancing; and presently one fell to taking up this, 
and another that, anything that lay next, to carry on their shoulders, to intimate 
they were willing to work. 

The governor, who found that the having women among them would presently 
be attended with some inconvenience, and might occasion some strife, and 
perhaps blood, asked the three men what they intended to do with these women, 
and how they intended to use them, whether as servants or as wives? One of the 
Englishmen answered, very boldly and readily, that they would use them as 
both; to which the governor said: “I am not going to restrain you from it—you 
are your own masters as to that; but this I think is but just, for avoiding disorders 
and quarrels among you, and I desire it of you for that reason only, viz. that you 
will all engage, that if any of you take any of these women as a wife, he shall 
take but one; and that having taken one, none else shall touch her; for though we 
cannot marry any one of you, yet it is but reasonable that, while you stay here, 
the woman any of you takes shall be maintained by the man that takes her, and 


should be his wife—I mean,” says he, “while he continues here, and that none 
else shall have anything to do with her.” All this appeared so just, that every one 
agreed to it without any difficulty. 

Then the Englishmen asked the Spaniards if they designed to take any of 
them? But every one of them answered “No.” Some of them said they had 
wives in Spain, and the others did not like women that were not Christians; and 
all together declared that they would not touch one of them, which was an 
instance of such virtue as I have not met with in all my travels. On the other 
hand, the five Englishmen took them every one a wife, that is to say, a temporary 
wife; and so they set up a new form of living; for the Spaniards and Friday’s 
father lived in my old habitation, which they had enlarged exceedingly within. 
The three servants which were taken in the last battle of the savages lived with 
them; and these carried on the main part of the colony, supplied all the rest with 
food, and assisted them in anything as they could, or as they found necessity 
required. 

But the wonder of the story was, how five such refractory, ill-matched fellows 
should agree about these women, and that some two of them should not choose 
the same woman, especially seeing two or three of them were, without 
comparison, more agreeable than the others; but they took a good way enough to 
prevent quarrelling among themselves, for they set the five women by 
themselves in one of their huts, and they went all into the other hut, and drew 
lots among them who should choose first. 

Him that drew to choose first went away by himself to the hut where the poor 
naked creatures were, and fetched out her he chose; and it was worth observing, 
that he that chose first took her that was reckoned the homeliest and oldest of the 
five, which made mirth enough amongst the rest; and even the Spaniards 
laughed at it; but the fellow considered better than any of them, that it was 
application and business they were to expect assistance in, as much as in 
anything else; and she proved the best wife of all the parcel. 

When the poor women saw themselves set in a row thus, and fetched out one 
by one, the terrors of their condition returned upon them again, and they firmly 
believed they were now going to be devoured. Accordingly, when the English 
sailor came in and fetched out one of them, the rest set up a most lamentable cry, 
and hung about her, and took their leave of her with such agonies and affection 
as would have grieved the hardest heart in the world: nor was it possible for the 
Englishmen to satisfy them that they were not to be immediately murdered, till 
they fetched the old man, Friday’s father, who immediately let them know that 
the five men, who were to fetch them out one by one, had chosen them for their 
wives. When they had done, and the fright the women were in was a little over, 


the men went to work, and the Spaniards came and helped them: and in a few 
hours they had built them every one a new hut or tent for their lodging apart; for 
those they had already were crowded with their tools, household stuff, and 
provisions. The three wicked ones had pitched farthest off, and the two honest 
ones nearer, but both on the north shore of the island, so that they continued 
separated as before; and thus my island was peopled in three places, and, as I 
might say, three towns were begun to be built. 

And here it is very well worth observing that, as it often happens in the world 
(what the wise ends in God’s providence are, in such a disposition of things, I 
cannot say), the two honest fellows had the two worst wives; and the three 
reprobates, that were scarce worth hanging, that were fit for nothing, and neither 
seemed born to do themselves good nor any one else, had three clever, careful, 
and ingenious wives; not that the first two were bad wives as to their temper or 
humour, for all the five were most willing, quiet, passive, and subjected 
creatures, rather like slaves than wives; but my meaning is, they were not alike 
capable, ingenious, or industrious, or alike cleanly and neat. Another 
observation I must make, to the honour of a diligent application on one hand, 
and to the disgrace of a slothful, negligent, idle temper on the other, that when I 
came to the place, and viewed the several improvements, plantings, and 
management of the several little colonies, the two men had so far out-gone the 
three, that there was no comparison. They had, indeed, both of them as much 
ground laid out for corn as they wanted, and the reason was, because, according 
to my rule, nature dictated that it was to no purpose to sow more corn than they 
wanted; but the difference of the cultivation, of the planting, of the fences, and 
indeed, of everything else, was easy to be seen at first view. 

The two men had innumerable young trees planted about their huts, so that, 
when you came to the place, nothing was to be seen but a wood; and though they 
had twice had their plantation demolished, once by their own countrymen, and 
once by the enemy, as shall be shown in its place, yet they had restored all again, 
and everything was thriving and flourishing about them; they had grapes planted 
in order, and managed like a vineyard, though they had themselves never seen 
anything of that kind; and by their good ordering their vines, their grapes were as 
good again as any of the others. They had also found themselves out a retreat in 
the thickest part of the woods, where, though there was not a natural cave, as I 
had found, yet they made one with incessant labour of their hands, and where, 
when the mischief which followed happened, they secured their wives and 
children so as they could never be found; they having, by sticking innumerable 
stakes and poles of the wood which, as I said, grew so readily, made the grove 
impassable, except in some places, when they climbed up to get over the outside 


part, and then went on by ways of their own leaving. 

As to the three reprobates, as I justly call them, though they were much 
civilised by their settlement compared to what they were before, and were not so 
quarrelsome, having not the same opportunity; yet one of the certain companions 
of a profligate mind never left them, and that was their idleness. It is true, they 
planted corn and made fences; but Solomon’s words were never better verified 
than in them, “I went by the vineyard of the slothful, and it was all overgrown 
with thorns”: for when the Spaniards came to view their crop they could not see 
it in some places for weeds, the hedge had several gaps in it, where the wild 
goats had got in and eaten up the corn; perhaps here and there a dead bush was 
crammed in, to stop them out for the present, but it was only shutting the stable- 
door after the steed was stolen. Whereas, when they looked on the colony of the 
other two, there was the very face of industry and success upon all they did; 
there was not a weed to be seen in all their corn, or a gap in any of their hedges; 
and they, on the other hand, verified Solomon’s words in another place, “that the 
diligent hand maketh rich”; for everything grew and thrived, and they had plenty 
within and without; they had more tame cattle than the others, more utensils and 
necessaries within doors, and yet more pleasure and diversion too. 

It is true, the wives of the three were very handy and cleanly within doors; and 
having learned the English ways of dressing, and cooking from one of the other 
Englishmen, who, as I said, was a cook’s mate on board the ship, they dressed 
their husbands’ victuals very nicely and well; whereas the others could not be 
brought to understand it; but then the husband, who, as I say, had been cook’s 
mate, did it himself. But as for the husbands of the three wives, they loitered 
about, fetched turtles’ eggs, and caught fish and birds: in a word, anything but 
labour; and they fared accordingly. The diligent lived well and comfortably, and 
the slothful hard and beggarly; and so, I believe, generally speaking, it is all over 
the world. 

But I now come to a scene different from all that had happened before, either 
to them or to me; and the origin of the story was this: Early one morning there 
came on shore five or six canoes of Indians or savages, call them which you 
please, and there is no room to doubt they came upon the old errand of feeding 
upon their slaves; but that part was now so familiar to the Spaniards, and to our 
men too, that they did not concern themselves about it, as I did: but having been 
made sensible, by their experience, that their only business was to lie concealed, 
and that if they were not seen by any of the savages they would go off again 
quietly, when their business was done, having as yet not the least notion of there 
being any inhabitants in the island; I say, having been made sensible of this, they 
had nothing to do but to give notice to all the three plantations to keep within 


doors, and not show themselves, only placing a scout in a proper place, to give 
notice when the boats went to sea again. 

This was, without doubt, very right; but a disaster spoiled all these measures, 
and made it known among the savages that there were inhabitants there; which 
was, in the end, the desolation of almost the whole colony. After the canoes 
with the savages were gone off, the Spaniards peeped abroad again; and some of 
them had the curiosity to go to the place where they had been, to see what they 
had been doing. Here, to their great surprise, they found three savages left 
behind, and lying fast asleep upon the ground. It was supposed they had either 
been so gorged with their inhuman feast, that, like beasts, they were fallen 
asleep, and would not stir when the others went, or they had wandered into the 
woods, and did not come back in time to be taken in. 

The Spaniards were greatly surprised at this sight and perfectly at a loss what 
to do. The Spaniard governor, as it happened, was with them, and his advice 
was asked, but he professed he knew not what to do. As for slaves, they had 
enough already; and as to killing them, there were none of them inclined to do 
that: the Spaniard governor told me they could not think of shedding innocent 
blood; for as to them, the poor creatures had done them no wrong, invaded none 
of their property, and they thought they had no just quarrel against them, to take 
away their lives. And here I must, in justice to these Spaniards, observe that, let 
the accounts of Spanish cruelty in Mexico and Peru be what they will, I never 
met with seventeen men of any nation whatsoever, in any foreign country, who 
were so universally modest, temperate, virtuous, so very good-humoured, and so 
courteous, as these Spaniards: and as to cruelty, they had nothing of it in their 
very nature; no inhumanity, no barbarity, no outrageous passions; and yet all of 
them men of great courage and spirit. Their temper and calmness had appeared 
in their bearing the insufferable usage of the three Englishmen; and their justice 
and humanity appeared now in the case of the savages above. After some 
consultation they resolved upon this; that they would lie still a while longer, till, 
if possible, these three men might be gone. But then the governor recollected 
that the three savages had no boat; and if they were left to rove about the island, 
they would certainly discover that there were inhabitants in it; and so they 
should be undone that way. Upon this, they went back again, and there lay the 
fellows fast asleep still, and so they resolved to awaken them, and take them 
prisoners; and they did so. The poor fellows were strangely frightened when 
they were seized upon and bound; and afraid, like the women, that they should 
be murdered and eaten: for it seems those people think all the world does as they 
do, in eating men’s flesh; but they were soon made easy as to that, and away 
they carried them. 


It was very happy for them that they did not carry them home to the castle, I 
mean to my palace under the hill; but they carried them first to the bower, where 
was the chief of their country work, such as the keeping the goats, the planting 
the corn, &c.; and afterward they carried them to the habitation of the two 
Englishmen. Here they were set to work, though it was not much they had for 
them to do; and whether it was by negligence in guarding them, or that they 
thought the fellows could not mend themselves, I know not, but one of them ran 
away, and, taking to the woods, they could never hear of him any more. They 
had good reason to believe he got home again soon after in some other boats or 
canoes of savages who came on shore three or four weeks afterwards, and who, 
carrying on their revels as usual, went off in two days’ time. This thought 
terrified them exceedingly; for they concluded, and that not without good cause 
indeed, that if this fellow came home safe among his comrades, he would 
certainly give them an account that there were people in the island, and also how 
few and weak they were; for this savage, as observed before, had never been 
told, and it was very happy he had not, how many there were or where they 
lived; nor had he ever seen or heard the fire of any of their guns, much less had 
they shown him any of their other retired places; such as the cave in the valley, 
or the new retreat which the two Englishmen had made, and the like. 

The first testimony they had that this fellow had given intelligence of them 
was, that about two mouths after this six canoes of savages, with about seven, 
eight, or ten men in a canoe, came rowing along the north side of the island, 
where they never used to come before, and landed, about an hour after sunrise, at 
a convenient place, about a mile from the habitation of the two Englishmen, 
where this escaped man had been kept. As the chief Spaniard said, had they 
been all there the damage would not have been so much, for not a man of them 
would have escaped; but the case differed now very much, for two men to fifty 
was too much odds. The two men had the happiness to discover them about a 
league off, so that it was above an hour before they landed; and as they landed a 
mile from their huts, it was some time before they could come at them. Now, 
having great reason to believe that they were betrayed, the first thing they did 
was to bind the two slaves which were left, and cause two of the three men 
whom they brought with the women (who, it seems, proved very faithful to 
them) to lead them, with their two wives, and whatever they could carry away 
with them, to their retired places in the woods, which I have spoken of above, 
and there to bind the two fellows hand and foot, till they heard farther. In the 
next place, seeing the savages were all come on shore, and that they had bent 
their course directly that way, they opened the fences where the milch cows were 
kept, and drove them all out; leaving their goats to straggle in the woods, whither 


they pleased, that the savages might think they were all bred wild; but the rogue 
who came with them was too cunning for that, and gave them an account of it 
all, for they went directly to the place. 

When the two poor frightened men had secured their wives and goods, they 
sent the other slave they had of the three who came with the women, and who 
was at their place by accident, away to the Spaniards with all speed, to give them 
the alarm, and desire speedy help, and, in the meantime, they took their arms and 
what ammunition they had, and retreated towards the place in the wood where 
their wives were sent; keeping at a distance, yet so that they might see, if 
possible, which way the savages took. They had not gone far but that from a 
rising ground they could see the little army of their enemies come on directly to 
their habitation, and, in a moment more, could see all their huts and household 
stuff flaming up together, to their great grief and mortification; for this was a 
great loss to them, irretrievable, indeed, for some time. They kept their station 
for a while, till they found the savages, like wild beasts, spread themselves all 
over the place, rummaging every way, and every place they could think of, in 
search of prey; and in particular for the people, of whom now it plainly appeared 
they had intelligence. 

The two Englishmen seeing this, thinking themselves not secure where they 
stood, because it was likely some of the wild people might come that way, and 
they might come too many together, thought it proper to make another retreat 
about half a mile farther; believing, as it afterwards happened, that the further 
they strolled, the fewer would be together. Their next halt was at the entrance 
into a very thick-grown part of the woods, and where an old trunk of a tree 
stood, which was hollow and very large; and in this tree they both took their 
standing, resolving to see there what might offer. They had not stood there long 
before two of the savages appeared running directly that way, as if they had 
already had notice where they stood, and were coming up to attack them; and a 
little way farther they espied three more coming after them, and five more 
beyond them, all coming the same way; besides which, they saw seven or eight 
more at a distance, running another way; for in a word, they ran every way, like 
sportsmen beating for their game. 

The poor men were now in great perplexity whether they should stand and 
keep their posture or fly; but after a very short debate with themselves, they 
considered that if the savages ranged the country thus before help came, they 
might perhaps find their retreat in the woods, and then all would be lost; so they 
resolved to stand them there, and if they were too many to deal with, then they 
would get up to the top of the tree, from whence they doubted not to defend 
themselves, fire excepted, as long as their ammunition lasted, though all the 


savages that were landed, which was near fifty, were to attack them. 

Having resolved upon this, they next considered whether they should fire at 
the first two, or wait for the three, and so take the middle party, by which the two 
and the five that followed would be separated; at length they resolved to let the 
first two pass by, unless they should spy them the tree, and come to attack them. 
The first two savages confirmed them also in this resolution, by turning a little 
from them towards another part of the wood; but the three, and the five after 
them, came forward directly to the tree, as if they had known the Englishmen 
were there. Seeing them come so straight towards them, they resolved to take 
them in a line as they came: and as they resolved to fire but one at a time, 
perhaps the first shot might hit them all three; for which purpose the man who 
was to fire put three or four small bullets into his piece; and having a fair 
loophole, as it were, from a broken hole in the tree, he took a sure aim, without 
being seen, waiting till they were within about thirty yards of the tree, so that he 
could not miss. 

While they were thus waiting, and the savages came on, they plainly saw that 
one of the three was the runaway savage that had escaped from them; and they 
both knew him distinctly, and resolved that, if possible, he should not escape, 
though they should both fire; so the other stood ready with his piece, that if he 
did not drop at the first shot, he should be sure to have a second. But the first 
was too good a marksman to miss his aim; for as the savages kept near one 
another, a little behind in a line, he fired, and hit two of them directly; the 
foremost was killed outright, being shot in the head; the second, which was the 
runaway Indian, was shot through the body, and fell, but was not quite dead; and 
the third had a little scratch in the shoulder, perhaps by the same ball that went 
through the body of the second; and being dreadfully frightened, though not so 
much hurt, sat down upon the ground, screaming and yelling in a hideous 
manner. 

The five that were behind, more frightened with the noise than sensible of the 
danger, stood still at first; for the woods made the sound a thousand times bigger 
than it really was, the echoes rattling from one side to another, and the fowls 
rising from all parts, screaming, and every sort making a different noise, 
according to their kind; just as it was when I fired the first gun that perhaps was 
ever shot off in the island. 

However, all being silent again, and they not knowing what the matter was, 
came on unconcerned, till they came to the place where their companions lay in 
a condition miserable enough. Here the poor ignorant creatures, not sensible that 
they were within reach of the same mischief, stood all together over the 
wounded man, talking, and, as may be supposed, inquiring of him how he came 


to be hurt; and who, it is very rational to believe, told them that a flash of fire 
first, and immediately after that thunder from their gods, had killed those two 
and wounded him. This, I say, is rational; for nothing is more certain than that, 
as they saw no man near them, so they had never heard a gun in all their lives, 
nor so much as heard of a gun; neither knew they anything of killing and 
wounding at a distance with fire and bullets: if they had, one might reasonably 
believe they would not have stood so unconcerned to view the fate of their 
fellows, without some apprehensions of their own. 

Our two men, as they confessed to me, were grieved to be obliged to kill so 
many poor creatures, who had no notion of their danger; yet, having them all 
thus in their power, and the first having loaded his piece again, resolved to let fly 
both together among them; and singling out, by agreement, which to aim at, they 
shot together, and killed, or very much wounded, four of them; the fifth, 
frightened even to death, though not hurt, fell with the rest; so that our men, 
seeing them all fall together, thought they had killed them all. 

The belief that the savages were all killed made our two men come boldly out 
from the tree before they had charged their guns, which was a wrong step; and 
they were under some surprise when they came to the place, and found no less 
than four of them alive, and of them two very little hurt, and one not at all. This 
obliged them to fall upon them with the stocks of their muskets; and first they 
made sure of the runaway savage, that had been the cause of all the mischief, 
and of another that was hurt in the knee, and put them out of their pain; then the 
man that was not hurt at all came and kneeled down to them, with his two hands 
held up, and made piteous moans to them, by gestures and signs, for his life, but 
could not say one word to them that they could understand. However, they made 
signs to him to sit down at the foot of a tree hard by; and one of the Englishmen, 
with a piece of rope-yarn, which he had by great chance in his pocket, tied his 
two hands behind him, and there they left him; and with what speed they could 
made after the other two, which were gone before, fearing they, or any more of 
them, should find way to their covered place in the woods, where their wives, 
and the few goods they had left, lay. They came once in sight of the two men, 
but it was at a great distance; however, they had the satisfaction to see them 
cross over a valley towards the sea, quite the contrary way from that which led to 
their retreat, which they were afraid of; and being satisfied with that, they went 
back to the tree where they left their prisoner, who, as they supposed, was 
delivered by his comrades, for he was gone, and the two pieces of rope-yarn with 
which they had bound him lay just at the foot of the tree. 

They were now in as great concern as before, not knowing what course to 
take, or how near the enemy might be, or in what number; so they resolved to go 


away to the place where their wives were, to see if all was well there, and to 
make them easy. These were in fright enough, to be sure; for though the savages 
were their own countrymen, yet they were most terribly afraid of them, and 
perhaps the more for the knowledge they had of them. When they came there, 
they found the savages had been in the wood, and very near that place, but had 
not found it; for it was indeed inaccessible, from the trees standing so thick, 
unless the persons seeking it had been directed by those that knew it, which 
these did not: they found, therefore, everything very safe, only the women in a 
terrible fright. While they were here they had the comfort to have seven of the 
Spaniards come to their assistance; the other ten, with their servants, and 
Friday’s father, were gone in a body to defend their bower, and the corn and 
cattle that were kept there, in case the savages should have roved over to that 
side of the country, but they did not spread so far. With the seven Spaniards 
came one of the three savages, who, as I said, were their prisoners formerly; and 
with them also came the savage whom the Englishmen had left bound hand and 
foot at the tree; for it seems they came that way, saw the slaughter of the seven 
men, and unbound the eighth, and brought him along with them; where, 
however, they were obliged to bind again, as they had the two others who were 
left when the third ran away. 

The prisoners now began to be a burden to them; and they were so afraid of 
their escaping, that they were once resolving to kill them all, believing they were 
under an absolute necessity to do so for their own preservation. However, the 
chief of the Spaniards would not consent to it, but ordered, for the present, that 
they should be sent out of the way to my old cave in the valley, and be kept 
there, with two Spaniards to guard them, and have food for their subsistence, 
which was done; and they were bound there hand and foot for that night. 

When the Spaniards came, the two Englishmen were so encouraged, that they 
could not satisfy themselves to stay any longer there; but taking five of the 
Spaniards, and themselves, with four muskets and a pistol among them, and two 
stout quarter-staves, away they went in quest of the savages. And first they 
came to the tree where the men lay that had been killed; but it was easy to see 
that some more of the savages had been there, for they had attempted to carry 
their dead men away, and had dragged two of them a good way, but had given it 
over. From thence they advanced to the first rising ground, where they had 
stood and seen their camp destroyed, and where they had the mortification still 
to see some of the smoke; but neither could they here see any of the savages. 
They then resolved, though with all possible caution, to go forward towards their 
ruined plantation; but, a little before they came thither, coming in sight of the 
sea-Shore, they saw plainly the savages all embarked again in their canoes, in 


order to be gone. They seemed sorry at first that there was no way to come at 
them, to give them a parting blow; but, upon the whole, they were very well 
satisfied to be rid of them. 

The poor Englishmen being now twice ruined, and all their improvements 
destroyed, the rest all agreed to come and help them to rebuild, and assist them 
with needful supplies. Their three countrymen, who were not yet noted for 
having the least inclination to do any good, yet as soon as they heard of it (for 
they, living remote eastward, knew nothing of the matter till all was over), came 
and offered their help and assistance, and did, very friendly, work for several 
days to restore their habitation and make necessaries for them. And thus ina 
little time they were set upon their legs again. 

About two days after this they had the farther satisfaction of seeing three of 
the savages’ canoes come driving on shore, and, at some distance from them, 
two drowned men, by which they had reason to believe that they had met with a 
storm at sea, which had overset some of them; for it had blown very hard the 
night after they went off. However, as some might miscarry, so, on the other 
hand, enough of them escaped to inform the rest, as well of what they had done 
as of what had happened to them; and to whet them on to another enterprise of 
the same nature, which they, it seems, resolved to attempt, with sufficient force 
to carry all before them; for except what the first man had told them of 
inhabitants, they could say little of it of their own knowledge, for they never saw 
one man; and the fellow being killed that had affirmed it, they had no other 
witness to confirm it to, them. 


CHAPTER V—A GREAT VICTORY 


It was five or six months after this before they heard any more of the savages, in 
which time our men were in hopes they had either forgot their former bad luck, 
or given over hopes of better; when, on a sudden, they were invaded with a most 
formidable fleet of no less than eight-and-twenty canoes, full of savages, armed 
with bows and arrows, great clubs, wooden swords, and such like engines of 
war; and they brought such numbers with them, that, in short, it put all our 
people into the utmost consternation. 

As they came on shore in the evening, and at the easternmost side of the island, 
our men had that night to consult and consider what to do. In the first place, 
knowing that their being entirely concealed was their only safety before and 
would be much more so now, while the number of their enemies would be so 
great, they resolved, first of all, to take down the huts which were built for the 
two Englishmen, and drive away their goats to the old cave; because they 
supposed the savages would go directly thither, as soon as it was day, to play the 
old game over again, though they did not now land within two leagues of it. In 
the next place, they drove away all the flocks of goats they had at the old bower, 
as I called it, which belonged to the Spaniards; and, in short, left as little 
appearance of inhabitants anywhere as was possible; and the next morning early 
they posted themselves, with all their force, at the plantation of the two men, to 
wait for their coming. As they guessed, so it happened: these new invaders, 
leaving their canoes at the east end of the island, came ranging along the shore, 
directly towards the place, to the number of two hundred and fifty, as near as our 
men could judge. Our army was but small indeed; but, that which was worse, 
they had not arms for all their number. The whole account, it seems, stood thus: 
first, as to men, seventeen Spaniards, five Englishmen, old Friday, the three 
slaves taken with the women, who proved very faithful, and three other slaves, 
who lived with the Spaniards. To arm these, they had eleven muskets, five 
pistols, three fowling-pieces, five muskets or fowling-pieces which were taken 
by me from the mutinous seamen whom I reduced, two swords, and three old 
halberds. 

To their slaves they did not give either musket or fusee; but they had each a 
halberd, or a long staff, like a quarter-staff, with a great spike of iron fastened 
into each end of it, and by his side a hatchet; also every one of our men had a 
hatchet. Two of the women could not be prevailed upon but they would come 


into the fight, and they had bows and arrows, which the Spaniards had taken 
from the savages when the first action happened, which I have spoken of, where 
the Indians fought with one another; and the women had hatchets too. 

The chief Spaniard, whom I described so often, commanded the whole; and 
Will Atkins, who, though a dreadful fellow for wickedness, was a most daring, 
bold fellow, commanded under him. The savages came forward like lions; and 
our men, which was the worst of their fate, had no advantage in their situation; 
only that Will Atkins, who now proved a most useful fellow, with six men, was 
planted just behind a small thicket of bushes as an advanced guard, with orders 
to let the first of them pass by and then fire into the middle of them, and as soon 
as he had fired, to make his retreat as nimbly as he could round a part of the 
wood, and so come in behind the Spaniards, where they stood, having a thicket 
of trees before them. 

When the savages came on, they ran straggling about every way in heaps, out 
of all manner of order, and Will Atkins let about fifty of them pass by him; then 
seeing the rest come in a very thick throng, he orders three of his men to fire, 
having loaded their muskets with six or seven bullets apiece, about as big as 
large pistol-bullets. How many they killed or wounded they knew not, but the 
consternation and surprise was inexpressible among the savages; they were 
frightened to the last degree to hear such a dreadful noise, and see their men 
killed, and others hurt, but see nobody that did it; when, in the middle of their 
fright, Will Atkins and his other three let fly again among the thickest of them; 
and in less than a minute the first three, being loaded again, gave them a third 
volley. 

Had Will Atkins and his men retired immediately, as soon as they had fired, as 
they were ordered to do, or had the rest of the body been at hand to have poured 
in their shot continually, the savages had been effectually routed; for the terror 
that was among them came principally from this, that they were killed by the 
gods with thunder and lightning, and could see nobody that hurt them. But Will 
Atkins, staying to load again, discovered the cheat: some of the savages who 
were at a distance spying them, came upon them behind; and though Atkins and 
his men fired at them also, two or three times, and killed above twenty, retiring 
as fast as they could, yet they wounded Atkins himself, and killed one of his 
fellow-Englishmen with their arrows, as they did afterwards one Spaniard, and 
one of the Indian slaves who came with the women. This slave was a most 
gallant fellow, and fought most desperately, killing five of them with his own 
hand, having no weapon but one of the armed staves and a hatchet. 

Our men being thus hard laid at, Atkins wounded, and two other men killed, 
retreated to a rising ground in the wood; and the Spaniards, after firing three 


volleys upon them, retreated also; for their number was so great, and they were 
so desperate, that though above fifty of them were killed, and more than as many 
wounded, yet they came on in the teeth of our men, fearless of danger, and shot 
their arrows like a cloud; and it was observed that their wounded men, who were 
not quite disabled, were made outrageous by their wounds, and fought like 
madmen. 

When our men retreated, they left the Spaniard and the Englishman that were 
killed behind them: and the savages, when they came up to them, killed them 
over again in a wretched manner, breaking their arms, legs, and heads, with their 
clubs and wooden swords, like true savages; but finding our men were gone, 
they did not seem inclined to pursue them, but drew themselves up in a ring, 
which is, it seems, their custom, and shouted twice, in token of their victory; 
after which, they had the mortification to see several of their wounded men fall, 
dying with the mere loss of blood. 

The Spaniard governor having drawn his little body up together upon a rising 
ground, Atkins, though he was wounded, would have had them march and 
charge again all together at once: but the Spaniard replied, “Seignior Atkins, you 
see how their wounded men fight; let them alone till morning; all the wounded 
men will be stiff and sore with their wounds, and faint with the loss of blood; 
and so we Shall have the fewer to engage.” This advice was good: but Will 
Atkins replied merrily, “That is true, seignior, and so shall I too; and that is the 
reason I would go on while I am warm.” “Well, Seignior Atkins,” says the 
Spaniard, “you have behaved gallantly, and done your part; we will fight for you 
if you cannot come on; but I think it best to stay till morning:” so they waited. 

But as it was a clear moonlight night, and they found the savages in great 
disorder about their dead and wounded men, and a great noise and hurry among 
them where they lay, they afterwards resolved to fall upon them in the night, 
especially if they could come to give them but one volley before they were 
discovered, which they had a fair opportunity to do; for one of the Englishmen in 
whose quarter it was where the fight began, led them round between the woods 
and the seaside westward, and then turning short south, they came so near where 
the thickest of them lay, that before they were seen or heard eight of them fired 
in among them, and did dreadful execution upon them; in half a minute more 
eight others fired after them, pouring in their small shot in such a quantity that 
abundance were killed and wounded; and all this while they were not able to see 
who hurt them, or which way to fly. 

The Spaniards charged again with the utmost expedition, and then divided 
themselves into three bodies, and resolved to fall in among them all together. 
They had in each body eight persons, that is to say, twenty-two men and the two 


women, who, by the way, fought desperately. They divided the firearms equally 
in each party, as well as the halberds and staves. They would have had the 
women kept back, but they said they were resolved to die with their husbands. 
Having thus formed their little army, they marched out from among the trees, 
and came up to the teeth of the enemy, shouting and hallooing as loud as they 
could; the savages stood all together, but were in the utmost confusion, hearing 
the noise of our men shouting from three quarters together. They would have 
fought if they had seen us; for as soon as we came near enough to be seen, some 
arrows were shot, and poor old Friday was wounded, though not dangerously. 
But our men gave them no time, but running up to them, fired among them three 
ways, and then fell in with the butt-ends of their muskets, their swords, armed 
staves, and hatchets, and laid about them so well that, in a word, they set up a 
dismal screaming and howling, flying to save their lives which way soever they 
could. 

Our men were tired with the execution, and killed or mortally wounded in the 
two fights about one hundred and eighty of them; the rest, being frightened out 
of their wits, scoured through the woods and over the hills, with all the speed 
that fear and nimble feet could help them to; and as we did not trouble ourselves 
much to pursue them, they got all together to the seaside, where they landed, and 
where their canoes lay. But their disaster was not at an end yet; for it blew a 
terrible storm of wind that evening from the sea, so that it was impossible for 
them to go off; nay, the storm continuing all night, when the tide came up their 
canoes were most of them driven by the surge of the sea so high upon the shore 
that it required infinite toil to get them off; and some of them were even dashed 
to pieces against the beach. Our men, though glad of their victory, yet got little 
rest that night; but having refreshed themselves as well as they could, they 
resolved to march to that part of the island where the savages were fled, and see 
what posture they were in. This necessarily led them over the place where the 
fight had been, and where they found several of the poor creatures not quite 
dead, and yet past recovering life; a sight disagreeable enough to generous 
minds, for a truly great man though obliged by the law of battle to destroy his 
enemy, takes no delight in his misery. However, there was no need to give any 
orders in this case; for their own savages, who were their servants, despatched 
these poor creatures with their hatchets. 

At length they came in view of the place where the more miserable remains of 
the savages’ army lay, where there appeared about a hundred still; their posture 
was generally sitting upon the ground, with their knees up towards their mouth, 
and the head put between the two hands, leaning down upon the knees. When 
our men came within two musket-shots of them, the Spaniard governor ordered 


two muskets to be fired without ball, to alarm them; this he did, that by their 
countenance he might know what to expect, whether they were still in heart to 
fight, or were so heartily beaten as to be discouraged, and so he might manage 
accordingly. This stratagem took: for as soon as the savages heard the first gun, 
and saw the flash of the second, they started up upon their feet in the greatest 
consternation imaginable; and as our men advanced swiftly towards them, they 
all ran screaming and yelling away, with a kind of howling noise, which our men 
did not understand, and had never heard before; and thus they ran up the hills 
into the country. 

At first our men had much rather the weather had been calm, and they had all 
gone away to sea: but they did not then consider that this might probably have 
been the occasion of their coming again in such multitudes as not to be resisted, 
or, at least, to come so many and so often as would quite desolate the island, and 
starve them. Will Atkins, therefore, who notwithstanding his wound kept always 
with them, proved the best counsellor in this case: his advice was, to take the 
advantage that offered, and step in between them and their boats, and so deprive 
them of the capacity of ever returning any more to plague the island. They 
consulted long about this; and some were against it for fear of making the 
wretches fly to the woods and live there desperate, and so they should have them 
to hunt like wild beasts, be afraid to stir out about their business, and have their 
plantations continually rifled, all their tame goats destroyed, and, in short, be 
reduced to a life of continual distress. 

Will Atkins told them they had better have to do with a hundred men than 
with a hundred nations; that, as they must destroy their boats, so they must 
destroy the men, or be all of them destroyed themselves. In a word, he showed 
them the necessity of it so plainly that they all came into it; so they went to work 
immediately with the boats, and getting some dry wood together from a dead 
tree, they tried to set some of them on fire, but they were so wet that they would 
not burn; however, the fire so burned the upper part that it soon made them unfit 
for use at sea. 

When the Indians saw what they were about, some of them came running out 
of the woods, and coming as near as they could to our men, kneeled down and 
cried, “Oa, Oa, Waramokoa,” and some other words of their language, which 
none of the others understood anything of; but as they made pitiful gestures and 
strange noises, it was easy to understand they begged to have their boats spared, 
and that they would be gone, and never come there again. But our men were 
now satisfied that they had no way to preserve themselves, or to save their 
colony, but effectually to prevent any of these people from ever going home 
again; depending upon this, that if even so much as one of them got back into 


their country to tell the story, the colony was undone; so that, letting them know 
that they should not have any mercy, they fell to work with their canoes, and 
destroyed every one that the storm had not destroyed before; at the sight of 
which, the savages raised a hideous cry in the woods, which our people heard 
plain enough, after which they ran about the island like distracted men, so that, 
in a word, our men did not really know what at first to do with them. Nor did 
the Spaniards, with all their prudence, consider that while they made those 
people thus desperate, they ought to have kept a good guard at the same time 
upon their plantations; for though it is true they had driven away their cattle, and 
the Indians did not find out their main retreat, I mean my old castle at the hill, 
nor the cave in the valley, yet they found out my plantation at the bower, and 
pulled it all to pieces, and all the fences and planting about it; trod all the com 
under foot, tore up the vines and grapes, being just then almost ripe, and did our 
men inestimable damage, though to themselves not one farthing’s worth of 
service. 

Though our men were able to fight them upon all occasions, yet they were in 
no condition to pursue them, or hunt them up and down; for as they were too 
nimble of foot for our people when they found them single, so our men durst not 
go abroad single, for fear of being surrounded with their numbers. The best was 
they had no weapons; for though they had bows, they had no arrows left, nor any 
materials to make any; nor had they any edge-tool among them. The extremity 
and distress they were reduced to was great, and indeed deplorable; but, at the 
same time, our men were also brought to very bad circumstances by them, for 
though their retreats were preserved, yet their provision was destroyed, and their 
harvest spoiled, and what to do, or which way to turn themselves, they knew 
not. The only refuge they had now was the stock of cattle they had in the valley 
by the cave, and some little corn which grew there, and the plantation of the 
three Englishmen. Will Atkins and his comrades were now reduced to two; one 
of them being killed by an arrow, which struck him on the side of his head, just 
under the temple, so that he never spoke more; and it was very remarkable that 
this was the same barbarous fellow that cut the poor savage slave with his 
hatchet, and who afterwards intended to have murdered the Spaniards. 

I looked upon their case to have been worse at this time than mine was at any 
time, after I first discovered the grains of barley and rice, and got into the 
manner of planting and raising my corn, and my tame cattle; for now they had, 
as I may say, a hundred wolves upon the island, which would devour everything 
they could come at, yet could be hardly come at themselves. 

When they saw what their circumstances were, the first thing they concluded 
was, that they would, if possible, drive the savages up to the farther part of the 


island, south-west, that if any more came on shore they might not find one 
another; then, that they would daily hunt and harass them, and kill as many of 
them as they could come at, till they had reduced their number; and if they could 
at last tame them, and bring them to anything, they would give them corn, and 
teach them how to plant, and live upon their daily labour. In order to do this, 
they so followed them, and so terrified them with their guns, that in a few days, 
if any of them fired a gun at an Indian, if he did not hit him, yet he would fall 
down for fear. So dreadfully frightened were they that they kept out of sight 
farther and farther; till at last our men followed them, and almost every day 
killing or wounding some of them, they kept up in the woods or hollow places so 
much, that it reduced them to the utmost misery for want of food; and many 
were afterwards found dead in the woods, without any hurt, absolutely starved to 
death. 

When our men found this, it made their hearts relent, and pity moved them, 
especially the generous-minded Spaniard governor; and he proposed, if possible, 
to take one of them alive and bring him to understand what they meant, so far as 
to be able to act as interpreter, and go among them and see if they might be 
brought to some conditions that might be depended upon, to save their lives and 
do us no harm. 

It was some while before any of them could be taken; but being weak and 
half-starved, one of them was at last surprised and made a prisoner. He was 
sullen at first, and would neither eat nor drink; but finding himself kindly used, 
and victuals given to him, and no violence offered him, he at last grew tractable, 
and came to himself. They often brought old Friday to talk to him, who always 
told him how kind the others would be to them all; that they would not only save 
their lives, but give them part of the island to live in, provided they would give 
satisfaction that they would keep in their own bounds, and not come beyond it to 
injure or prejudice others; and that they should have corn given them to plant 
and make it grow for their bread, and some bread given them for their present 
subsistence; and old Friday bade the fellow go and talk with the rest of his 
countrymen, and see what they said to it; assuring them that, if they did not 
agree immediately, they should be all destroyed. 

The poor wretches, thoroughly humbled, and reduced in number to about 
thirty-seven, closed with the proposal at the first offer, and begged to have some 
food given them; upon which twelve Spaniards and two Englishmen, well 
armed, with three Indian slaves and old Friday, marched to the place where they 
were. The three Indian slaves carried them a large quantity of bread, some rice 
boiled up to cakes and dried in the sun, and three live goats; and they were 
ordered to go to the side of a hill, where they sat down, ate their provisions very 


thankfully, and were the most faithful fellows to their words that could be 
thought of; for, except when they came to beg victuals and directions, they never 
came out of their bounds; and there they lived when I came to the island and I 
went to see them. They had taught them both to plant corn, make bread, breed 
tame goats, and milk them: they wanted nothing but wives in order for them 
soon to become a nation. They were confined to a neck of land, surrounded with 
high rocks behind them, and lying plain towards the sea before them, on the 
south-east corner of the island. They had land enough, and it was very good and 
fruitful; about a mile and a half broad, and three or four miles in length. Our 
men taught them to make wooden spades, such as I made for myself, and gave 
among them twelve hatchets and three or four knives; and there they lived, the 
most subjected, innocent creatures that ever were heard of. 

After this the colony enjoyed a perfect tranquillity with respect to the savages, 
till I came to revisit them, which was about two years after; not but that, now and 
then, some canoes of savages came on shore for their triumphal, unnatural feasts; 
but as they were of several nations, and perhaps had never heard of those that 
came before, or the reason of it, they did not make any search or inquiry after 
their countrymen; and if they had, it would have been very hard to have found 
them out. 

Thus, I think, I have given a full account of all that happened to them till my 
return, at least that was worth notice. The Indians were wonderfully civilised by 
them, and they frequently went among them; but they forbid, on pain of death, 
any one of the Indians coming to them, because they would not have their 
settlement betrayed again. One thing was very remarkable, viz. that they taught 
the savages to make wickerwork, or baskets, but they soon outdid their masters: 
for they made abundance of ingenious things in wickerwork, particularly 
baskets, sieves, bird-cages, cupboards, &c.; as also chairs, stools, beds, couches, 
being very ingenious at such work when they were once put in the way of it. 

My coming was a particular relief to these people, because we furnished them 
with knives, scissors, spades, shovels, pick-axes, and all things of that kind 
which they could want. With the help of those tools they were so very handy 
that they came at last to build up their huts or houses very handsomely, raddling 
or working it up like basket-work all the way round. This piece of ingenuity, 
although it looked very odd, was an exceeding good fence, as well against heat 
as against all sorts of vermin; and our men were so taken with it that they got the 
Indians to come and do the like for them; so that when I came to see the two 
Englishmen’s colonies, they looked at a distance as if they all lived like bees in a 
hive. 

As for Will Atkins, who was now become a very industrious, useful, and sober 


fellow, he had made himself such a tent of basket-work as I believe was never 
seen; it was one hundred and twenty paces round on the outside, as I measured 
by my steps; the walls were as close worked as a basket, in panels or squares of 
thirty-two in number, and very strong, standing about seven feet high; in the 
middle was another not above twenty-two paces round, but built stronger, being 
octagon in its form, and in the eight corners stood eight very strong posts; round 
the top of which he laid strong pieces, knit together with wooden pins, from 
which he raised a pyramid for a handsome roof of eight rafters, joined together 
very well, though he had no nails, and only a few iron spikes, which he made 
himself, too, out of the old iron that I had left there. Indeed, this fellow showed 
abundance of ingenuity in several things which he had no knowledge of: he 
made him a forge, with a pair of wooden bellows to blow the fire; he made 
himself charcoal for his work; and he formed out of the iron crows a middling 
good anvil to hammer upon: in this manner he made many things, but especially 
hooks, staples, and spikes, bolts and hinges. But to return to the house: after he 
had pitched the roof of his innermost tent, he worked it up between the rafters 
with basket-work, so firm, and thatched that over again so ingeniously with rice- 
straw, and over that a large leaf of a tree, which covered the top, that his house 
was as dry as if it had been tiled or slated. He owned, indeed, that the savages 
had made the basket-work for him. The outer circuit was covered as a lean-to all 
round this inner apartment, and long rafters lay from the thirty-two angles to the 
top posts of the inner house, being about twenty feet distant, so that there was a 
space like a walk within the outer wicker-wall, and without the inner, near 
twenty feet wide. 

The inner place he partitioned off with the same wickerwork, but much fairer, 
and divided into six apartments, so that he had six rooms on a floor, and out of 
every one of these there was a door: first into the entry, or coming into the main 
tent, another door into the main tent, and another door into the space or walk that 
was round it; so that walk was also divided into six equal parts, which served not 
only for a retreat, but to store up any necessaries which the family had occasion 
for. These six spaces not taking up the whole circumference, what other 
apartments the outer circle had were thus ordered: As soon as you were in at the 
door of the outer circle you had a short passage straight before you to the door of 
the inner house; but on either side was a wicker partition and a door in it, by 
which you went first into a large room or storehouse, twenty feet wide and about 
thirty feet long, and through that into another not quite so long; so that in the 
outer circle were ten handsome rooms, six of which were only to be come at 
through the apartments of the inner tent, and served as closets or retiring rooms 
to the respective chambers of the inner circle; and four large warehouses, or 


barns, or what you please to call them, which went through one another, two on 
either hand of the passage, that led through the outer door to the inner tent. Such 
a piece of basket-work, I believe, was never seen in the world, nor a house or 
tent so neatly contrived, much less so built. In this great bee-hive lived the three 
families, that is to say, Will Atkins and his companion; the third was killed, but 
his wife remained with three children, and the other two were not at all 
backward to give the widow her full share of everything, I mean as to their com, 
milk, grapes, &c., and when they killed a kid, or found a turtle on the shore; so 
that they all lived well enough; though it was true they were not so industrious as 
the other two, as has been observed already. 

One thing, however, cannot be omitted, viz. that as for religion, I do not know 
that there was anything of that kind among them; they often, indeed, put one 
another in mind that there was a God, by the very common method of seamen, 
swearing by His name: nor were their poor ignorant savage wives much better 
for having been married to Christians, as we must call them; for as they knew 
very little of God themselves, so they were utterly incapable of entering into any 
discourse with their wives about a God, or to talk anything to them conceming 
religion. 

The utmost of all the improvement which I can say the wives had made from 
them was, that they had taught them to speak English pretty well; and most of 
their children, who were near twenty in all, were taught to speak English too, 
from their first learning to speak, though they at first spoke it in a very broken 
manner, like their mothers. None of these children were above six years old 
when I came thither, for it was not much above seven years since they had 
fetched these five savage ladies over; they had all children, more or less: the 
mothers were all a good sort of well-governed, quiet, laborious women, modest 
and decent, helpful to one another, mighty observant, and subject to their 
masters (I cannot call them husbands), and lacked nothing but to be well 
instructed in the Christian religion, and to be legally married; both of which were 
happily brought about afterwards by my means, or at least in consequence of my 
coming among them. 


CHAPTER VI—THE FRENCH CLERGYMAN’S 
COUNSEL 


Having thus given an account of the colony in general, and pretty much of my 
runagate Englishmen, I must say something of the Spaniards, who were the main 
body of the family, and in whose story there are some incidents also remarkable 
enough. 

I had a great many discourses with them about their circumstances when they 
were among the savages. They told me readily that they had no instances to give 
of their application or ingenuity in that country; that they were a poor, miserable, 
dejected handful of people; that even if means had been put into their hands, yet 
they had so abandoned themselves to despair, and were so sunk under the weight 
of their misfortune, that they thought of nothing but starving. One of them, a 
grave and sensible man, told me he was convinced they were in the wrong; that 
it was not the part of wise men to give themselves up to their misery, but always 
to take hold of the helps which reason offered, as well for present support as for 
future deliverance: he told me that grief was the most senseless, insignificant 
passion in the world, for that it regarded only things past, which were generally 
impossible to be recalled or to be remedied, but had no views of things to come, 
and had no share in anything that looked like deliverance, but rather added to the 
affliction than proposed a remedy; and upon this he repeated a Spanish proverb, 
which, though I cannot repeat in the same words that he spoke it in, yet I 
remember I made it into an English proverb of my own, thus:— 

“In trouble to be troubled, 

Is to have your trouble doubled.” 

He then ran on in remarks upon all the little improvements I had made in my 
solitude: my unwearied application, as he called it; and how I had made a 
condition, which in its circumstances was at first much worse than theirs, a 
thousand times more happy than theirs was, even now when they were all 
together. He told me it was remarkable that Englishmen had a greater presence 
of mind in their distress than any people that ever he met with; that their 
unhappy nation and the Portuguese were the worst men in the world to struggle 
with misfortunes; for that their first step in dangers, after the common efforts 
were Over, was to despair, lie down under it, and die, without rousing their 
thoughts up to proper remedies for escape. 

I told him their case and mine differed exceedingly; that they were cast upon 


the shore without necessaries, without supply of food, or present sustenance till 
they could provide for it; that, it was true, I had this further disadvantage and 
discomfort, that I was alone; but then the supplies I had providentially thrown 
into my hands, by the unexpected driving of the ship on the shore, was such a 
help as would have encouraged any creature in the world to have applied himself 
as I had done. “Seignior,” says the Spaniard, “had we poor Spaniards been in 
your case, we should never have got half those things out of the ship, as you did: 
nay,” says he, “we should never have found means to have got a raft to carry 
them, or to have got the raft on shore without boat or sail: and how much less 
should we have done if any of us had been alone!” Well, I desired him to abate 
his compliments, and go on with the history of their coming on shore, where 
they landed. He told me they unhappily landed at a place where there were 
people without provisions; whereas, had they had the common sense to put off to 
sea again, and gone to another island a little further, they had found provisions, 
though without people: there being an island that way, as they had been told, 
where there were provisions, though no people—that is to say, that the Spaniards 
of Trinidad had frequently been there, and had filled the island with goats and 
hogs at several times, where they had bred in such multitudes, and where turtle 
and sea-fowls were in such plenty, that they could have been in no want of flesh, 
though they had found no bread; whereas, here they were only sustained with a 
few roots and herbs, which they understood not, and which had no substance in 
them, and which the inhabitants gave them sparingly enough; and they could 
treat them no better, unless they would turn cannibals and eat men’s flesh. 

They gave me an account how many ways they strove to civilise the savages 
they were with, and to teach them rational customs in the ordinary way of living, 
but in vain; and how they retorted upon them as unjust that they who came there 
for assistance and support should attempt to set up for instructors to those that 
gave them food; intimating, it seems, that none should set up for the instructors 
of others but those who could live without them. They gave me dismal accounts 
of the extremities they were driven to; how sometimes they were many days 
without any food at all, the island they were upon being inhabited by a sort of 
savages that lived more indolent, and for that reason were less supplied with the 
necessaries of life, than they had reason to believe others were in the same part 
of the world; and yet they found that these savages were less ravenous and 
voracious than those who had better supplies of food. Also, they added, they 
could not but see with what demonstrations of wisdom and goodness the 
governing providence of God directs the events of things in this world, which, 
they said, appeared in their circumstances: for if, pressed by the hardships they 
were under, and the barrenness of the country where they were, they had 


searched after a better to live in, they had then been out of the way of the relief 
that happened to them by my means. 

They then gave me an account how the savages whom they lived amongst 
expected them to go out with them into their wars; and, it was true, that as they 
had firearms with them, had they not had the disaster to lose their ammunition, 
they could have been serviceable not only to their friends, but have made 
themselves terrible both to friends and enemies; but being without powder and 
shot, and yet in a condition that they could not in reason decline to go out with 
their landlords to their wars; so when they came into the field of battle they were 
in a worse condition than the savages themselves, for they had neither bows nor 
arrows, nor could they use those the savages gave them. So they could do 
nothing but stand still and be wounded with arrows, till they came up to the teeth 
of the enemy; and then, indeed, the three halberds they had were of use to them; 
and they would often drive a whole little army before them with those halberds, 
and sharpened sticks put into the muzzles of their muskets. But for all this they 
were sometimes surrounded with multitudes, and in great danger from their 
arrows, till at last they found the way to make themselves large targets of wood, 
which they covered with skins of wild beasts, whose names they knew not, and 
these covered them from the arrows of the savages: that, notwithstanding these, 
they were sometimes in great danger; and five of them were once knocked down 
together with the clubs of the savages, which was the time when one of them 
was taken prisoner—that is to say, the Spaniard whom I relieved. At first they 
thought he had been killed; but when they afterwards heard he was taken 
prisoner, they were under the greatest grief imaginable, and would willingly 
have all ventured their lives to have rescued him. 

They told me that when they were so knocked down, the rest of their company 
rescued them, and stood over them fighting till they were come to themselves, 
all but him whom they thought had been dead; and then they made their way 
with their halberds and pieces, standing close together in a line, through a body 
of above a thousand savages, beating down all that came in their way, got the 
victory over their enemies, but to their great sorrow, because it was with the loss 
of their friend, whom the other party finding alive, carried off with some others, 
as I gave an account before. They described, most affectionately, how they were 
surprised with joy at the return of their friend and companion in misery, who 
they thought had been devoured by wild beasts of the worst kind—wild men; 
and yet, how more and more they were surprised with the account he gave them 
of his errand, and that there was a Christian in any place near, much more one 
that was able, and had humanity enough, to contribute to their deliverance. 

They described how they were astonished at the sight of the relief I sent them, 


and at the appearance of loaves of bread—things they had not seen since their 
coming to that miserable place; how often they crossed it and blessed it as bread 
sent from heaven; and what a reviving cordial it was to their spirits to taste it, as 
also the other things I had sent for their supply; and, after all, they would have 
told me something of the joy they were in at the sight of a boat and pilots, to 
carry them away to the person and place from whence all these new comforts 
came. But it was impossible to express it by words, for their excessive joy 
naturally driving them to unbecoming extravagances, they had no way to 
describe them but by telling me they bordered upon lunacy, having no way to 
give vent to their passions suitable to the sense that was upon them; that in some 
it worked one way and in some another; and that some of them, through a 
surprise of joy, would burst into tears, others be stark mad, and others 
immediately faint. This discourse extremely affected me, and called to my mind 
Friday’s ecstasy when he met his father, and the poor people’s ecstasy when I 
took them up at sea after their ship was on fire; the joy of the mate of the ship 
when he found himself delivered in the place where he expected to perish; and 
my own joy, when, after twenty-eight years’ captivity, I found a good ship ready 
to carry me to my own country. All these things made me more sensible of the 
relation of these poor men, and more affected with it. 

Having thus given a view of the state of things as I found them, I must relate 
the heads of what I did for these people, and the condition in which I left them. 
It was their opinion, and mine too, that they would be troubled no more with the 
savages, or if they were, they would be able to cut them off, if they were twice as 
many as before; so they had no concern about that. Then I entered into a serious 
discourse with the Spaniard, whom I call governor, about their stay in the island; 
for as I was not come to carry any of them off, so it would not be just to carry off 
some and leave others, who, perhaps, would be unwilling to stay if their strength 
was diminished. On the other hand, I told them I came to establish them there, 
not to remove them; and then I let them know that I had brought with me relief 
of sundry kinds for them; that I had been at a great charge to supply them with 
all things necessary, as well for their convenience as their defence; and that I had 
such and such particular persons with me, as well to increase and recruit their 
number, as by the particular necessary employments which they were bred to, 
being artificers, to assist them in those things in which at present they were in 
want. 

They were all together when I talked thus to them; and before I delivered to 
them the stores I had brought, I asked them, one by one, if they had entirely 
forgot and buried the first animosities that had been among them, and would 
shake hands with one another, and engage in a strict friendship and union of 


interest, that so there might be no more misunderstandings and jealousies. 

Will Atkins, with abundance of frankness and good humour, said they had met 
with affliction enough to make them all sober, and enemies enough to make 
them all friends; that, for his part, he would live and die with them, and was so 
far from designing anything against the Spaniards, that he owned they had done 
nothing to him but what his own mad humour made necessary, and what he 
would have done, and perhaps worse, in their case; and that he would ask them 
pardon, if I desired it, for the foolish and brutish things he had done to them, and 
was very willing and desirous of living in terms of entire friendship and union 
with them, and would do anything that lay in his power to convince them of it; 
and as for going to England, he cared not if he did not go thither these twenty 
years. 

The Spaniards said they had, indeed, at first disarmed and excluded Will 
Atkins and his two countrymen for their ill conduct, as they had let me know, 
and they appealed to me for the necessity they were under to do so; but that Will 
Atkins had behaved himself so bravely in the great fight they had with the 
savages, and on several occasions since, and had showed himself so faithful to, 
and concerned for, the general interest of them all, that they had forgotten all that 
was past, and thought he merited as much to be trusted with arms and supplied 
with necessaries as any of them; that they had testified their satisfaction in him 
by committing the command to him next to the governor himself; and as they 
had entire confidence in him and all his countrymen, so they acknowledged they 
had merited that confidence by all the methods that honest men could merit to be 
valued and trusted; and they most heartily embraced the occasion of giving me 
this assurance, that they would never have any interest separate from one 
another. 

Upon these frank and open declarations of friendship, we appointed the next 
day to dine all together; and, indeed, we made a splendid feast. I caused the 
ship’s cook and his mate to come on shore and dress our dinner, and the old 
cook’s mate we had on shore assisted. We brought on shore six pieces of good 
beef and four pieces of pork, out of the ship’s provisions, with our punch-bowl 
and materials to fill it; and in particular I gave them ten bottles of French claret, 
and ten bottles of English beer; things that neither the Spaniards nor the English 
had tasted for many years, and which it may be supposed they were very glad 
of. The Spaniards added to our feast five whole kids, which the cooks roasted; 
and three of them were sent, covered up close, on board the ship to the seamen, 
that they might feast on fresh meat from on shore, as we did with their salt meat 
from on board. 

After this feast, at which we were very innocently merry, I brought my cargo 


of goods; wherein, that there might be no dispute about dividing, I showed them 
that there was a sufficiency for them all, desiring that they might all take an 
equal quantity, when made up, of the goods that were for wearing. As, first, I 
distributed linen sufficient to make every one of them four shirts, and, at the 
Spaniard’s request, afterwards made them up six; these were exceeding 
comfortable to them, having been what they had long since forgot the use of, or 
what it was to wear them. I allotted the thin English stuffs, which I mentioned 
before, to make every one a light coat, like a frock, which I judged fittest for the 
heat of the season, cool and loose; and ordered that whenever they decayed, they 
should make more, as they thought fit; the like for pumps, shoes, stockings, hats, 
&c. I cannot express what pleasure sat upon the countenances of all these poor 
men when they saw the care I had taken of them, and how well I had furnished 
them. They told me I was a father to them; and that having such a correspondent 
as I was in so remote a part of the world, it would make them forget that they 
were left in a desolate place; and they all voluntarily engaged to me not to leave 
the place without my consent. 

Then I presented to them the people I had brought with me, particularly the 
tailor, the smith, and the two carpenters, all of them most necessary people; but, 
above all, my general artificer, than whom they could not name anything that 
was more useful to them; and the tailor, to show his concern for them, went to 
work immediately, and, with my leave, made them every one a shirt, the first 
thing he did; and, what was still more, he taught the women not only how to sew 
and stitch, and use the needle, but made them assist to make the shirts for their 
husbands, and for all the rest. As to the carpenters, I scarce need mention how 
useful they were; for they took to pieces all my clumsy, unhandy things, and 
made clever convenient tables, stools, bedsteads, cupboards, lockers, shelves, 
and everything they wanted of that kind. But to let them see how nature made 
artificers at first, I carried the carpenters to see Will Atkins’ basket-house, as I 
called it; and they both owned they never saw an instance of such natural 
ingenuity before, nor anything so regular and so handily built, at least of its kind; 
and one of them, when he saw it, after musing a good while, turning about to me, 
“T am sure,” says he, “that man has no need of us; you need do nothing but give 
him tools.” 

Then I brought them out all my store of tools, and gave every man a digging- 
spade, a shovel, and a rake, for we had no barrows or ploughs; and to every 
separate place a pickaxe, a crow, a broad axe, and a saw; always appointing, that 
as often as any were broken or worn out, they should be supplied without 
grudging out of the general stores that I left behind. Nails, staples, hinges, 
hammers, chisels, knives, scissors, and all sorts of ironwork, they had without 


reserve, as they required; for no man would take more than he wanted, and he 
must be a fool that would waste or spoil them on any account whatever; and for 
the use of the smith I left two tons of unwrought iron for a supply. 

My magazine of powder and arms which I brought them was such, even to 
profusion, that they could not but rejoice at them; for now they could march as I 
used to do, with a musket upon each shoulder, if there was occasion; and were 
able to fight a thousand savages, if they had but some little advantages of 
situation, which also they could not miss, if they had occasion. 

I carried on shore with me the young man whose mother was starved to death, 
and the maid also; she was a sober, well-educated, religious young woman, and 
behaved so inoffensively that every one gave her a good word; she had, indeed, 
an unhappy life with us, there being no woman in the ship but herself, but she 
bore it with patience. After a while, seeing things so well ordered, and in so fine 
a way of thriving upon my island, and considering that they had neither business 
nor acquaintance in the East Indies, or reason for taking so long a voyage, both 
of them came to me and desired I would give them leave to remain on the island, 
and be entered among my family, as they called it. I agreed to this readily; and 
they had a little plot of ground allotted to them, where they had three tents or 
houses set up, surrounded with a basket-work, palisadoed like Atkins’s, 
adjoining to his plantation. Their tents were contrived so that they had each of 
them a room apart to lodge in, and a middle tent like a great storehouse to lay 
their goods in, and to eat and to drink in. And now the other two Englishmen 
removed their habitation to the same place; and so the island was divided into 
three colonies, and no more—viz. the Spaniards, with old Friday and the first 
servants, at my habitation under the hill, which was, in a word, the capital city, 
and where they had so enlarged and extended their works, as well under as on 
the outside of the hill, that they lived, though perfectly concealed, yet full at 
large. Never was there such a little city in a wood, and so hid, in any part of the 
world; for I verify believe that a thousand men might have ranged the island a 
month, and, if they had not known there was such a thing, and looked on purpose 
for it, they would not have found it. Indeed the trees stood so thick and so close, 
and grew so fast woven one into another, that nothing but cutting them down 
first could discover the place, except the only two narrow entrances where they 
went in and out could be found, which was not very easy; one of them was close 
down at the water’s edge, on the side of the creek, and it was afterwards above 
two hundred yards to the place; and the other was up a ladder at twice, as I have 
already described it; and they had also a large wood, thickly planted, on the top 
of the hill, containing above an acre, which grew apace, and concealed the place 
from all discovery there, with only one narrow place between two trees, not 


easily to be discovered, to enter on that side. 

The other colony was that of Will Atkins, where there were four families of 
Englishmen, I mean those I had left there, with their wives and children; three 
savages that were slaves, the widow and children of the Englishman that was 
killed, the young man and the maid, and, by the way, we made a wife of her 
before we went away. There were besides the two carpenters and the tailor, 
whom I brought with me for them: also the smith, who was a very necessary 
man to them, especially as a gunsmith, to take care of their arms; and my other 
man, whom I called Jack-of-all-trades, who was in himself as good almost as 
twenty men; for he was not only a very ingenious fellow, but a very merry 
fellow, and before I went away we married him to the honest maid that came 
with the youth in the ship I mentioned before. 

And now I speak of marrying, it brings me naturally to say something of the 
French ecclesiastic that I had brought with me out of the ship’s crew whom I 
took up at sea. It is true this man was a Roman, and perhaps it may give offence 
to some hereafter if I leave anything extraordinary upon record of a man whom, 
before I begin, I must (to set him out in just colours) represent in terms very 
much to his disadvantage, in the account of Protestants; as, first, that he was a 
Papist; secondly, a Popish priest; and thirdly, a French Popish priest. But justice 
demands of me to give him a due character; and I must say, he was a grave, 
sober, pious, and most religious person; exact in his life, extensive in his charity, 
and exemplary in almost everything he did. What then can any one say against 
being very sensible of the value of such a man, notwithstanding his profession? 
though it may be my opinion perhaps, as well as the opinion of others who shall 
read this, that he was mistaken. 

The first hour that I began to converse with him after he had agreed to go with 
me to the East Indies, I found reason to delight exceedingly in his conversation; 
and he first began with me about religion in the most obliging manner 
imaginable. “Sir,” says he, “you have not only under God” (and at that he 
crossed his breast) “saved my life, but you have admitted me to go this voyage in 
your ship, and by your obliging civility have taken me into your family, giving 
me an opportunity of free conversation. Now, sir, you see by my habit what my 
profession is, and I guess by your nation what yours is; I may think it is my duty, 
and doubtless it is so, to use my utmost endeavours, on all occasions, to bring all 
the souls I can to the knowledge of the truth, and to embrace the Catholic 
doctrine; but as I am here under your permission, and in your family, I am 
bound, in justice to your kindness as well as in decency and good manners, to be 
under your government; and therefore I shall not, without your leave, enter into 
any debate on the points of religion in which we may not agree, further than you 


shall give me leave.” 

I told him his carriage was so modest that I could not but acknowledge it; that 
it was true we were such people as they call heretics, but that he was not the first 
Catholic I had conversed with without falling into inconveniences, or carrying 
the questions to any height in debate; that he should not find himself the worse 
used for being of a different opinion from us, and if we did not converse without 
any dislike on either side, it should be his fault, not ours. 

He replied that he thought all our conversation might be easily separated from 
disputes; that it was not his business to cap principles with every man he 
conversed with; and that he rather desired me to converse with him as a 
gentleman than as a religionist; and that, if I would give him leave at any time to 
discourse upon religious subjects, he would readily comply with it, and that he 
did not doubt but I would allow him also to defend his own opinions as well as 
he could; but that without my leave he would not break in upon me with any 
such thing. He told me further, that he would not cease to do all that became 
him, in his office as a priest, as well as a private Christian, to procure the good of 
the ship, and the safety of all that was in her; and though, perhaps, we would not 
join with him, and he could not pray with us, he hoped he might pray for us, 
which he would do upon all occasions. In this manner we conversed; and as he 
was of the most obliging, gentlemanlike behaviour, so he was, if I may be 
allowed to say so, a man of good sense, and, as I believe, of great learning. 

He gave me a most diverting account of his life, and of the many 
extraordinary events of it; of many adventures which had befallen him in the few 
years that he had been abroad in the world; and particularly, it was very 
remarkable, that in the voyage he was now engaged in he had had the misfortune 
to be five times shipped and unshipped, and never to go to the place whither any 
of the ships he was in were at first designed. That his first intent was to have 
gone to Martinico, and that he went on board a ship bound thither at St. Malo; 
but being forced into Lisbon by bad weather, the ship received some damage by 
running aground in the mouth of the river Tagus, and was obliged to unload her 
cargo there; but finding a Portuguese ship there bound for the Madeiras, and 
ready to sail, and supposing he should meet with a ship there bound to 
Martinico, he went on board, in order to sail to the Madeiras; but the master of 
the Portuguese ship being but an indifferent mariner, had been out of his 
reckoning, and they drove to Fayal; where, however, he happened to find a very 
good market for his cargo, which was corn, and therefore resolved not to go to 
the Madeiras, but to load salt at the Isle of May, and to go away to 
Newfoundland. He had no remedy in this exigence but to go with the ship, and 
had a pretty good voyage as far as the Banks (so they call the place where they 


catch the fish), where, meeting with a French ship bound from France to Quebec, 
and from thence to Martinico, to carry provisions, he thought he should have an 
opportunity to complete his first design, but when he came to Quebec, the master 
of the ship died, and the vessel proceeded no further; so the next voyage he 
shipped himself for France, in the ship that was burned when we took them up at 
sea, and then shipped with us for the East Indies, as I have already said. Thus he 
had been disappointed in five voyages; all, as I may call it, in one voyage, 
besides what I shall have occasion to mention further of him. 

But I shall not make digression into other men’s stories which have no relation 
to my own; so I return to what concerns our affair in the island. He came to me 
one morning (for he lodged among us all the while we were upon the island), 
and it happened to be just when I was going to visit the Englishmen’s colony, at 
the furthest part of the island; I say, he came to me, and told me, with a very 
grave countenance, that he had for two or three days desired an opportunity of 
some discourse with me, which he hoped would not be displeasing to me, 
because he thought it might in some measure correspond with my general 
design, which was the prosperity of my new colony, and perhaps might put it, at 
least more than he yet thought it was, in the way of God’s blessing. 

I looked a little surprised at the last of his discourse, and turning a little short, 
“How, sir,” said I, “can it be said that we are not in the way of God’s blessing, 
after such visible assistances and deliverances as we have seen here, and of 
which I have given you a large account?” “If you had pleased, sir,” said he, with 
a world of modesty, and yet great readiness, “to have heard me, you would have 
found no room to have been displeased, much less to think so hard of me, that I 
should suggest that you have not had wonderful assistances and deliverances; 
and I hope, on your behalf, that you are in the way of God’s blessing, and your 
design is exceeding good, and will prosper. But, sir, though it were more so than 
is even possible to you, yet there may be some among you that are not equally 
right in their actions: and you know that in the story of the children of Israel, one 
Achan in the camp removed God’s blessing from them, and turned His hand so 
against them, that six-and-thirty of them, though not concerned in the crime, 
were the objects of divine vengeance, and bore the weight of that punishment.” 

I was sensibly touched with this discourse, and told him his inference was so 
just, and the whole design seemed so sincere, and was really so religious in its 
own nature, that I was very sorry I had interrupted him, and begged him to go 
on; and, in the meantime, because it seemed that what we had both to say might 
take up some time, I told him I was going to the Englishmen’s plantations, and 
asked him to go with me, and we might discourse of it by the way. He told me 
he would the more willingly wait on me thither, because there partly the thing 


was acted which he desired to speak to me about; so we walked on, and I pressed 
him to be free and plain with me in what he had to say. 

“Why, then, sir,” said he, “be pleased to give me leave to lay down a few 
propositions, as the foundation of what I have to say, that we may not differ in 
the general principles, though we may be of some differing opinions in the 
practice of particulars. First, sir, though we differ in some of the doctrinal 
articles of religion (and it is very unhappy it is so, especially in the case before 
us, as I shall show afterwards), yet there are some general principles in which we 
both agree—that there is a God; and that this God having given us some stated 
general rules for our service and obedience, we ought not willingly and 
knowingly to offend Him, either by neglecting to do what He has commanded, 
or by doing what He has expressly forbidden. And let our different religions be 
what they will, this general principle is readily owned by us all, that the blessing 
of God does not ordinarily follow presumptuous sinning against His command; 
and every good Christian will be affectionately concerned to prevent any that are 
under his care living in a total neglect of God and His commands. It is not your 
men being Protestants, whatever my opinion may be of such, that discharges me 
from being concerned for their souls, and from endeavouring, if it lies before me, 
that they should live in as little distance from enmity with their Maker as 
possible, especially if you give me leave to meddle so far in your circuit.” 

I could not yet imagine what he aimed at, and told him I granted all he had 
said, and thanked him that he would so far concern himself for us: and begged he 
would explain the particulars of what he had observed, that like Joshua, to take 
his own parable, I might put away the accursed thing from us. 

“Why, then, sir,” says he, “I will take the liberty you give me; and there are 
three things, which, if I am right, must stand in the way of God’s blessing upon 
your endeavours here, and which I should rejoice, for your sake and their own, 
to see removed. And, sir, I promise myself that you will fully agree with me in 
them all, as soon as I name them; especially because I shall convince you, that 
every one of them may, with great ease, and very much to your satisfaction, be 
remedied. First, sir,” says he, “you have here four Englishmen, who have 
fetched women from among the savages, and have taken them as their wives, 
and have had many children by them all, and yet are not married to them after 
any stated legal manner, as the laws of God and man require. To this, sir, I 
know, you will object that there was no clergyman or priest of any kind to 
perform the ceremony; nor any pen and ink, or paper, to write down a contract of 
marriage, and have it signed between them. And I know also, sir, what the 
Spaniard governor has told you, I mean of the agreement that he obliged them to 
make when they took those women, viz. that they should choose them out by 


consent, and keep separately to them; which, by the way, is nothing of a 
marriage, no agreement with the women as wives, but only an agreement among 
themselves, to keep them from quarrelling. But, sir, the essence of the 
sacrament of matrimony” (so he called it, being a Roman) “consists not only in 
the mutual consent of the parties to take one another as man and wife, but in the 
formal and legal obligation that there is in the contract to compel the man and 
woman, at all times, to own and acknowledge each other; obliging the man to 
abstain from all other women, to engage in no other contract while these subsist; 
and, on all occasions, as ability allows, to provide honestly for them and their 
children; and to oblige the women to the same or like conditions, on their side. 
Now, sir,” says he, “these men may, when they please, or when occasion 
presents, abandon these women, disown their children, leave them to perish, and 
take other women, and marry them while these are living;” and here he added, 
with some warmth, “How, sir, is God honoured in this unlawful liberty? And 
how shall a blessing succeed your endeavours in this place, however good in 
themselves, and however sincere in your design, while these men, who at present 
are your subjects, under your absolute government and dominion, are allowed by 
you to live in open adultery?” 

I confess I was struck with the thing itself, but much more with the convincing 
arguments he supported it with; but I thought to have got off my young priest by 
telling him that all that part was done when I was not there: and that they had 
lived so many years with them now, that if it was adultery, it was past remedy; 
nothing could be done in it now. 

“Sir,” says he, “asking your pardon for such freedom, you are right in this, 
that, it being done in your absence, you could not be charged with that part of the 
crime; but, I beseech you, flatter not yourself that you are not, therefore, under 
an obligation to do your utmost now to put an end to it. You should legally and 
effectually marry them; and as, sir, my way of marrying may not be easy to 
reconcile them to, though it will be effectual, even by your own laws, so your 
way may be as well before God, and as valid among men. I mean by a written 
contract signed by both man and woman, and by all the witnesses present, which 
all the laws of Europe would decree to be valid.” 

I was amazed to see so much true piety, and so much sincerity of zeal, besides 
the unusual impartiality in his discourse as to his own party or church, and such 
true warmth for preserving people that he had no knowledge of or relation to 
from transgressing the laws of God. But recollecting what he had said of 
marrying them by a written contract, which I knew he would stand to, I returned 
it back upon him, and told him I granted all that he had said to be just, and on his 
part very kind; that I would discourse with the men upon the point now, when I 


came to them; and I knew no reason why they should scruple to let him marry 
them all, which I knew well enough would be granted to be as authentic and 
valid in England as if they were married by one of our own clergymen. 

I then pressed him to tell me what was the second complaint which he had to 
make, acknowledging that I was very much his debtor for the first, and thanking 
him heartily for it. He told me he would use the same freedom and plainness in 
the second, and hoped I would take it as well; and this was, that notwithstanding 
these English subjects of mine, as he called them, had lived with these women 
almost seven years, had taught them to speak English, and even to read it, and 
that they were, as he perceived, women of tolerable understanding, and capable 
of instruction, yet they had not, to this hour, taught them anything of the 
Christian religion—no, not so much as to know there was a God, or a worship, 
or in what manner God was to be served, or that their own idolatry, and 
worshipping they knew not whom, was false and absurd. This he said was an 
unaccountable neglect, and what God would certainly call them to account for, 
and perhaps at last take the work out of their hands. He spoke this very 
affectionately and warmly. 

“T am persuaded,” says he, “had those men lived in the savage country whence 
their wives came, the savages would have taken more pains to have brought 
them to be idolaters, and to worship the devil, than any of these men, so far as I 
can see, have taken with them to teach the knowledge of the true God. Now, 
sir,” said he, “though I do not acknowledge your religion, or you mine, yet we 
would be glad to see the devil’s servants and the subjects of his kingdom taught 
to know religion; and that they might, at least, hear of God and a Redeemer, and 
the resurrection, and of a future state—things which we all believe; that they 
might, at least, be so much nearer coming into the bosom of the true Church than 
they are now in the public profession of idolatry and devil-worship.” 

I could hold no longer: I took him in my arms and embraced him eagerly. 
“How far,” said I to him, “have I been from understanding the most essential 
part of a Christian, viz. to love the interest of the Christian Church, and the good 
of other men’s souls! I scarce have known what belongs to the being a 
Christian.”—”Oh, sir! do not say so,” replied he; “this thing is not your 
fault.”—”No,” said I; “but why did I never lay it to heart as well as you?”—"It is 
not too late yet,” said he; “be not too forward to condemn yourself.”—’But what 
can be done now?” said I: “you see I am going away.”—” Will you give me leave 
to talk with these poor men about it?”—”Yes, with all my heart,” said I: “and 
oblige them to give heed to what you say too.”—” As to that,” said he, “we must 
leave them to the mercy of Christ; but it is your business to assist them, 
encourage them, and instruct them; and if you give me leave, and God His 


blessing, I do not doubt but the poor ignorant souls shall be brought home to the 
great circle of Christianity, if not into the particular faith we all embrace, and 
that even while you stay here.” Upon this I said, “I shall not only give you 
leave, but give you a thousand thanks for it.” 

I now pressed him for the third article in which we were to blame. “Why, 
really,” says he, “it is of the same nature. It is about your poor savages, who are, 
as I may say, your conquered subjects. It is a maxim, sir, that is or ought to be 
received among all Christians, of what church or pretended church soever, that 
the Christian knowledge ought to be propagated by all possible means and on all 
possible occasions. It is on this principle that our Church sends missionaries into 
Persia, India, and China; and that our clergy, even of the superior sort, willingly 
engage in the most hazardous voyages, and the most dangerous residence 
amongst murderers and barbarians, to teach them the knowledge of the true God, 
and to bring them over to embrace the Christian faith. Now, sir, you have such 
an opportunity here to have six or seven and thirty poor savages brought over 
from a state of idolatry to the knowledge of God, their Maker and Redeemer, 
that I wonder how you can pass such an occasion of doing good, which is really 
worth the expense of a man’s whole life.” 

I was now struck dumb indeed, and had not one word to say. I had here the 
spirit of true Christian zeal for God and religion before me. As for me, I had not 
so much as entertained a thought of this in my heart before, and I believe I 
should not have thought of it; for I looked upon these savages as slaves, and 
people whom, had we not had any work for them to do, we would have used as 
such, or would have been glad to have transported them to any part of the world; 
for our business was to get rid of them, and we would all have been satisfied if 
they had been sent to any country, so they had never seen their own. I was 
confounded at his discourse, and knew not what answer to make him. 

He looked earnestly at me, seeing my confusion. “Sir,” says he, “I shall be 
very sorry if what I have said gives you any offence.”—”No, no,” said I, “I am 
offended with nobody but myself; but I am perfectly confounded, not only to 
think that I should never take any notice of this before, but with reflecting what 
notice I am able to take of it now. You know, sir,” said I, “what circumstances I 
am in; I am bound to the East Indies in a ship freighted by merchants, and to 
whom it would be an insufferable piece of injustice to detain their ship here, the 
men lying all this while at victuals and wages on the owners’ account. It is true, 
I agreed to be allowed twelve days here, and if I stay more, I must pay three 
pounds sterling per diem demurrage; nor can I stay upon demurrage above eight 
days more, and I have been here thirteen already; so that I am perfectly unable to 
engage in this work unless I would suffer myself to be left behind here again; in 


which case, if this single ship should miscarry in any part of her voyage, I should 
be just in the same condition that I was left in here at first, and from which I 
have been so wonderfully delivered.” He owned the case was very hard upon 
me as to my voyage; but laid it home upon my conscience whether the blessing 
of saving thirty-seven souls was not worth venturing all I had in the world for. I 
was not so sensible of that as he was. I replied to him thus: “Why, sir, it is a 
valuable thing, indeed, to be an instrument in God’s hand to convert thirty-seven 
heathens to the knowledge of Christ: but as you are an ecclesiastic, and are given 
over to the work, so it seems so naturally to fall in the way of your profession; 
how is it, then, that you do not rather offer yourself to undertake it than to press 
me to do it?” 

Upon this he faced about just before me, as he walked along, and putting me 
to a full stop, made me a very low bow. “I most heartily thank God and you, 
sir,” said he, “for giving me so evident a call to so blessed a work; and if you 
think yourself discharged from it, and desire me to undertake it, I will most 
readily do it, and think it a happy reward for all the hazards and difficulties of 
such a broken, disappointed voyage as I have met with, that I am dropped at last 
into so glorious a work.” 

I discovered a kind of rapture in his face while he spoke this to me; his eyes 
sparkled like fire; his face glowed, and his colour came and went; in a word, he 
was fired with the joy of being embarked in such a work. I paused a 
considerable while before I could tell what to say to him; for I was really 
surprised to find a man of such sincerity, and who seemed possessed of a zeal 
beyond the ordinary rate of men. But after I had considered it a while, I asked 
him seriously if he was in earnest, and that he would venture, on the single 
consideration of an attempt to convert those poor people, to be locked up in an 
unplanted island for perhaps his life, and at last might not know whether he 
should be able to do them good or not? He turned short upon me, and asked me 
what I called a venture? “Pray, sir,” said he, “what do you think I consented to 
go in your ship to the East Indies for?”—”"ay,” said I, “that I know not, unless it 
was to preach to the Indians.”—”Doubtless it was,” said he; “and do you think, 
if I can convert these thirty-seven men to the faith of Jesus Christ, it is not worth 
my time, though I should never be fetched off the island again?—nay, is it not 
infinitely of more worth to save so many souls than my life is, or the life of 
twenty more of the same profession? Yes, sir,” says he, “I would give God 
thanks all my days if I could be made the happy instrument of saving the souls of 
those poor men, though I were never to get my foot off this island or see my 
native country any more. But since you will honour me with putting me into this 
work, for which I will pray for you all the days of my life, I have one humble 


petition to you besides.”—”What is that?” said I—”Why,” says he, “it is, that 
you will leave your man Friday with me, to be my interpreter to them, and to 
assist me; for without some help I cannot speak to them, or they to me.” 

I was sensibly touched at his requesting Friday, because I could not think of 
parting with him, and that for many reasons: he had been the companion of my 
travels; he was not only faithful to me, but sincerely affectionate to the last 
degree; and I had resolved to do something considerable for him if he out-lived 
me, as it was probable he would. Then I knew that, as I had bred Friday up to be 
a Protestant, it would quite confound him to bring him to embrace another 
religion; and he would never, while his eyes were open, believe that his old 
master was a heretic, and would be damned; and this might in the end ruin the 
poor fellow’s principles, and so turn him back again to his first idolatry. 
However, a sudden thought relieved me in this strait, and it was this: I told him I 
could not say that I was willing to part with Friday on any account whatever, 
though a work that to him was of more value than his life ought to be of much 
more value than the keeping or parting with a servant. On the other hand, I was 
persuaded that Friday would by no means agree to part with me; and I could not 
force him to it without his consent, without manifest injustice; because I had 
promised I would never send him away, and he had promised and engaged that 
he would never leave me, unless I sent him away. 

He seemed very much concerned at it, for he had no rational access to these 
poor people, seeing he did not understand one word of their language, nor they 
one of his. To remove this difficulty, I told him Friday’s father had learned 
Spanish, which I found he also understood, and he should serve him as an 
interpreter. So he was much better satisfied, and nothing could persuade him but 
he would stay and endeavour to convert them; but Providence gave another very 
happy turn to all this. 

I come back now to the first part of his objections. When we came to the 
Englishmen, I sent for them all together, and after some account given them of 
what I had done for them, viz. what necessary things I had provided for them, 
and how they were distributed, which they were very sensible of, and very 
thankful for, I began to talk to them of the scandalous life they led, and gave 
them a full account of the notice the clergyman had taken of it; and arguing how 
unchristian and irreligious a life it was, I first asked them if they were married 
men or bachelors? They soon explained their condition to me, and showed that 
two of them were widowers, and the other three were single men, or bachelors. I 
asked them with what conscience they could take these women, and call them 
their wives, and have so many children by them, and not be lawfully married to 
them? They all gave me the answer I expected, viz. that there was nobody to 


marry them; that they agreed before the governor to keep them as their wives, 
and to maintain them and own them as their wives; and they thought, as things 
stood with them, they were as legally married as if they had been married by a 
parson and with all the formalities in the world. 

I told them that no doubt they were married in the sight of God, and were 
bound in conscience to keep them as their wives; but that the laws of men being 
otherwise, they might desert the poor women and children hereafter; and that 
their wives, being poor desolate women, friendless and moneyless, would have 
no way to help themselves. I therefore told them that unless I was assured of 
their honest intent, I could do nothing for them, but would take care that what I 
did should be for the women and children without them; and that, unless they 
would give me some assurances that they would marry the women, I could not 
think it was convenient they should continue together as man and wife; for that it 
was both scandalous to men and offensive to God, who they could not think 
would bless them if they went on thus. 

All this went on as I expected; and they told me, especially Will Atkins, who 
now seemed to speak for the rest, that they loved their wives as well as if they 
had been born in their own native country, and would not leave them on any 
account whatever; and they did verily believe that their wives were as virtuous 
and as modest, and did, to the utmost of their skill, as much for them and for 
their children, as any woman could possibly do: and they would not part with 
them on any account. Will Atkins, for his own particular, added that if any man 
would take him away, and offer to carry him home to England, and make him 
captain of the best man-of-war in the navy, he would not go with him if he might 
not carry his wife and children with him; and if there was a clergyman in the 
ship, he would be married to her now with all his heart. 

This was just as I would have it. The priest was not with me at that moment, 
but he was not far off; so to try him further, I told him I had a clergyman with 
me, and, if he was sincere, I would have him married next morning, and bade 
him consider of it, and talk with the rest. He said, as for himself, he need not 
consider of it at all, for he was very ready to do it, and was glad I had a minister 
with me, and he believed they would be all willing also. I then told him that my 
friend, the minister, was a Frenchman, and could not speak English, but I would 
act the clerk between them. He never so much as asked me whether he was a 
Papist or Protestant, which was, indeed, what I was afraid of. We then parted, 
and I went back to my clergyman, and Will Atkins went in to talk with his 
companions. I desired the French gentleman not to say anything to them till the 
business was thoroughly ripe; and I told him what answer the men had given me. 

Before I went from their quarter they all came to me and told me they had 


been considering what I had said; that they were glad to hear I had a clergyman 
in my company, and they were very willing to give me the satisfaction I desired, 
and to be formally married as soon as I pleased; for they were far from desiring 
to part with their wives, and that they meant nothing but what was very honest 
when they chose them. So I appointed them to meet me the next morning; and, 
in the meantime, they should let their wives know the meaning of the marriage 
law; and that it was not only to prevent any scandal, but also to oblige them that 
they should not forsake them, whatever might happen. 

The women were easily made sensible of the meaning of the thing, and were 
very well satisfied with it, as, indeed, they had reason to be: so they failed not to 
attend all together at my apartment next morning, where I brought out my 
clergyman; and though he had not on a minister’s gown, after the manner of 
England, or the habit of a priest, after the manner of France, yet having a black 
vest something like a cassock, with a sash round it, he did not look very unlike a 
minister; and as for his language, I was his interpreter. But the seriousness of his 
behaviour to them, and the scruples he made of marrying the women, because 
they were not baptized and professed Christians, gave them an exceeding 
reverence for his person; and there was no need, after that, to inquire whether he 
was a Clergyman or not. Indeed, I was afraid his scruples would have been 
carried so far as that he would not have married them at all; nay, notwithstanding 
all I was able to say to him, he resisted me, though modestly, yet very steadily, 
and at last refused absolutely to marry them, unless he had first talked with the 
men and the women too; and though at first I was a little backward to it, yet at 
last I agreed to it with a good will, perceiving the sincerity of his design. 

When he came to them he let them know that I had acquainted him with their 
circumstances, and with the present design; that he was very willing to perform 
that part of his function, and marry them, as I had desired; but that before he 
could do it, he must take the liberty to talk with them. He told them that in the 
sight of all indifferent men, and in the sense of the laws of society, they had 
lived all this while in a state of sin; and that it was true that nothing but the 
consenting to marry, or effectually separating them from one another, could now 
put an end to it; but there was a difficulty in it, too, with respect to the laws of 
Christian matrimony, which he was not fully satisfied about, that of marrying 
one that is a professed Christian to a savage, an idolater, and a heathen—one that 
is not baptized; and yet that he did not see that there was time left to endeavour 
to persuade the women to be baptized, or to profess the name of Christ, whom 
they had, he doubted, heard nothing of, and without which they could not be 
baptized. He told them he doubted they were but indifferent Christians 
themselves; that they had but little knowledge of God or of His ways, and, 


therefore, he could not expect that they had said much to their wives on that head 
yet; but that unless they would promise him to use their endeavours with their 
wives to persuade them to become Christians, and would, as well as they could, 
instruct them in the knowledge and belief of God that made them, and to 
worship Jesus Christ that redeemed them, he could not marry them; for he would 
have no hand in joining Christians with savages, nor was it consistent with the 
principles of the Christian religion, and was, indeed, expressly forbidden in 
God’s law. 

They heard all this very attentively, and I delivered it very faithfully to them 
from his mouth, as near his own words as I could; only sometimes adding 
something of my own, to convince them how just it was, and that I was of his 
mind; and I always very carefully distinguished between what I said from myself 
and what were the clergyman’s words. They told me it was very true what the 
gentleman said, that they were very indifferent Christians themselves, and that 
they had never talked to their wives about religion. “Lord, sir,” says Will 
Atkins, “how should we teach them religion? Why, we know nothing ourselves; 
and besides, sir,” said he, “should we talk to them of God and Jesus Christ, and 
heaven and hell, it would make them laugh at us, and ask us what we believe 
ourselves. And if we should tell them that we believe all the things we speak of 
to them, such as of good people going to heaven, and wicked people to the devil, 
they would ask us where we intend to go ourselves, that believe all this, and are 
such wicked fellows as we indeed are? Why, sir; ‘tis enough to give them a 
surfeit of religion at first hearing; folks must have some religion themselves 
before they begin to teach other people.”—”Will Atkins,” said I to him, “though 
I am afraid that what you say has too much truth in it, yet can you not tell your 
wife she is in the wrong; that there is a God and a religion better than her own; 
that her gods are idols; that they can neither hear nor speak; that there is a great 
Being that made all things, and that can destroy all that He has made; that He 
rewards the good and punishes the bad; and that we are to be judged by Him at 
last for all we do here? You are not so ignorant but even nature itself will teach 
you that all this is true; and I am satisfied you know it all to be true, and believe 
it yourself.”—”That is true, sir,” said Atkins; “but with what face can I say 
anything to my wife of all this, when she will tell me immediately it cannot be 
true?”—” Not true!” said I; “what do you mean by that?”—”Why, sir,” said he, 
“she will tell me it cannot be true that this God I shall tell her of can be just, or 
can punish or reward, since I am not punished and sent to the devil, that have 
been such a wicked creature as she knows I have been, even to her, and to 
everybody else; and that I should be suffered to live, that have been always 
acting so contrary to what I must tell her is good, and to what I ought to have 


done.”—” Why, truly, Atkins,” said I, “I am afraid thou speakest too much 
truth;” and with that I informed the clergyman of what Atkins had said, for he 
was impatient to know. “Oh,” said the priest, “tell him there is one thing will 
make him the best minister in the world to his wife, and that is repentance; for 
none teach repentance like true penitents. He wants nothing but to repent, and 
then he will be so much the better qualified to instruct his wife; he will then be 
able to tell her that there is not only a God, and that He is the just rewarder of 
good and evil, but that He is a merciful Being, and with infinite goodness and 
long-suffering forbears to punish those that offend; waiting to be gracious, and 
willing not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should return and live; and 
even reserves damnation to the general day of retribution; that it is a clear 
evidence of God and of a future state that righteous men receive not their 
reward, or wicked men their punishment, till they come into another world; and 
this will lead him to teach his wife the doctrine of the resurrection and of the last 
judgment. Let him but repent himself, he will be an excellent preacher of 
repentance to his wife.” 

I repeated all this to Atkins, who looked very serious all the while, and, as we 
could easily perceive, was more than ordinarily affected with it; when being 
eager, and hardly suffering me to make an end, “I know all this, master,” says 
he, “and a great deal more; but I have not the impudence to talk thus to my wife, 
when God and my conscience know, and my wife will be an undeniable 
evidence against me, that I have lived as if I had never heard of a God or future 
state, or anything about it; and to talk of my repenting, alas!” (and with that he 
fetched a deep sigh, and I could see that the tears stood in his eyes) “‘tis past all 
that with me.”—”Past it, Atkins?” said I: “what dost thou mean by that?”—”I 
know well enough what I mean,” says he; “I mean ‘tis too late, and that is too 
true.” 

I told the clergyman, word for word, what he said, and this affectionate man 
could not refrain from tears; but, recovering himself, said to me, “Ask him but 
one question. Is he easy that it is too late; or is he troubled, and wishes it were 
not so?” I put the question fairly to Atkins; and he answered with a great deal of 
passion, “How could any man be easy in a condition that must certainly end in 
eternal destruction? that he was far from being easy; but that, on the contrary, he 
believed it would one time or other ruin him.”—”What do you mean by that?” 
said I.—”Why,” he said, “he believed he should one time or other cut his throat, 
to put an end to the terror of it.” 

The clergyman shook his head, with great concern in his face, when I told him 
all this; but turning quick to me upon it, says, “If that be his case, we may assure 
him it is not too late; Christ will give him repentance. But pray,” says he, 


“explain this to him: that as no man is saved but by Christ, and the merit of His 
passion procuring divine mercy for him, how can it be too late for any man to 
receive mercy? Does he think he is able to sin beyond the power or reach of 
divine mercy? Pray tell him there may be a time when provoked mercy will no 
longer strive, and when God may refuse to hear, but that it is never too late for 
men to ask mercy; and we, that are Christ’s servants, are commanded to preach 
mercy at all times, in the name of Jesus Christ, to all those that sincerely repent: 
so that it is never too late to repent.” 

I told Atkins all this, and he heard me with great earnestness; but it seemed as 
if he turned off the discourse to the rest, for he said to me he would go and have 
some talk with his wife; so he went out a while, and we talked to the rest. I 
perceived they were all stupidly ignorant as to matters of religion, as much as I 
was when I went rambling away from my father; yet there were none of them 
backward to hear what had been said; and all of them seriously promised that 
they would talk with their wives about it, and do their endeavours to persuade 
them to turn Christians. 

The clergyman smiled upon me when I reported what answer they gave, but 
said nothing a good while; but at last, shaking his head, “We that are Christ’s 
servants,” says he, “can go no further than to exhort and instruct: and when men 
comply, submit to the reproof, and promise what we ask, ‘tis all we can do; we 
are bound to accept their good words; but believe me, sir,” said he, “whatever 
you may have known of the life of that man you call Will Atkin’s, I believe he is 
the only sincere convert among them: I will not despair of the rest; but that man 
is apparently struck with the sense of his past life, and I doubt not, when he 
comes to talk of religion to his wife, he will talk himself effectually into it: for 
attempting to teach others is sometimes the best way of teaching ourselves. If 
that poor Atkins begins but once to talk seriously of Jesus Christ to his wife, he 
will assuredly talk himself into a thorough convert, make himself a penitent, and 
who knows what may follow.” 

Upon this discourse, however, and their promising, as above, to endeavour to 
persuade their wives to embrace Christianity, he married the two other couple; 
but Will Atkins and his wife were not yet come in. After this, my clergyman, 
waiting a while, was curious to know where Atkins was gone, and turning to me, 
said, “I entreat you, sir, let us walk out of your labyrinth here and look; I daresay 
we Shall find this poor man somewhere or other talking seriously to his wife, and 
teaching her already something of religion.” I began to be of the same mind; so 
we went out together, and I carried him a way which none knew but myself, and 
where the trees were so very thick that it was not easy to see through the thicket 
of leaves, and far harder to see in than to see out: when, coming to the edge of 


the wood, I saw Atkins and his tawny wife sitting under the shade of a bush, 
very eager in discourse: I stopped short till my clergyman came up to me, and 
then having showed him where they were, we stood and looked very steadily at 
them a good while. We observed him very earnest with her, pointing up to the 
sun, and to every quarter of the heavens, and then down to the earth, then out to 
the sea, then to himself, then to her, to the woods, to the trees. “Now,” says the 
clergyman, “you see my words are made good, the man preaches to her; mark 
him now, he is telling her that our God has made him, her, and the heavens, the 
earth, the sea, the woods, the trees, &c.”—’I believe he is,” said I. Immediately 
we perceived Will Atkins start upon his feet, fall down on his knees, and lift up 
both his hands. We supposed he said something, but we could not hear him; it 
was too far for that. He did not continue kneeling half a minute, but comes and 
sits down again by his wife, and talks to her again; we perceived then the woman 
very attentive, but whether she said anything to him we could not tell. While the 
poor fellow was upon his knees I could see the tears run plentifully down my 
clergyman’s cheeks, and I could hardly forbear myself; but it was a great 
affliction to us both that we were not near enough to hear anything that passed 
between them. Well, however, we could come no nearer for fear of disturbing 
them: so we resolved to see an end of this piece of still conversation, and it 
spoke loud enough to us without the help of voice. He sat down again, as I have 
said, close by her, and talked again earnestly to her, and two or three times we 
could see him embrace her most passionately; another time we saw him take out 
his handkerchief and wipe her eyes, and then kiss her again with a kind of 
transport very unusual; and after several of these things, we saw him on a sudden 
jump up again, and lend her his hand to help her up, when immediately leading 
her by the hand a step or two, they both kneeled down together, and continued so 
about two minutes. 

My friend could bear it no longer, but cries out aloud, “St. Paul! St. Paul! 
behold he prayeth.” I was afraid Atkins would hear him, therefore I entreated 
him to withhold himself a while, that we might see an end of the scene, which to 
me, I must confess, was the most affecting that ever I saw in my life. Well, he 
strove with himself for a while, but was in such raptures to think that the poor 
heathen woman was become a Christian, that he was not able to contain himself; 
he wept several times, then throwing up his hands and crossing his breast, said 
over several things ejaculatory, and by the way of giving God thanks for so 
miraculous a testimony of the success of our endeavours. Some he spoke softly, 
and I could not well hear others; some things he said in Latin, some in French; 
then two or three times the tears would interrupt him, that he could not speak at 
all; but I begged that he would contain himself, and let us more narrowly and 


fully observe what was before us, which he did for a time, the scene not being 
near ended yet; for after the poor man and his wife were risen again from their 
knees, we observed he stood talking still eagerly to her, and we observed her 
motion, that she was greatly affected with what he said, by her frequently lifting 
up her hands, laying her hand to her breast, and such other postures as express 
the greatest seriousness and attention; this continued about half a quarter of an 
hour, and then they walked away, so we could see no more of them in that 
situation. 

I took this interval to say to the clergyman, first, that I was glad to see the 
particulars we had both been witnesses to; that, though I was hard enough of 
belief in such cases, yet that I began to think it was all very sincere here, both in 
the man and his wife, however ignorant they might both be, and I hoped such a 
beginning would yet have a more happy end. “But, my friend,” added I, “will 
you give me leave to start one difficulty here? I cannot tell how to object the 
least thing against that affectionate concern which you show for the turning of 
the poor people from their paganism to the Christian religion; but how does this 
comfort you, while these people are, in your account, out of the pale of the 
Catholic Church, without which you believe there is no salvation? so that you 
esteem these but heretics, as effectually lost as the pagans themselves.” 

To this he answered, with abundance of candour, thus: “Sir, I am a Catholic of 
the Roman Church, and a priest of the order of St. Benedict, and I embrace all 
the principles of the Roman faith; but yet, if you will believe me, and that I do 
not speak in compliment to you, or in respect to my circumstances and your 
civilities; I say nevertheless, I do not look upon you, who call yourselves 
reformed, without some charity. I dare not say (though I know it is our opinion 
in general) that you cannot be saved; I will by no means limit the mercy of 
Christ so far as think that He cannot receive you into the bosom of His Church, 
in a manner to us unperceivable; and I hope you have the same charity for us: I 
pray daily for you being all restored to Christ’s Church, by whatsoever method 
He, who is all-wise, is pleased to direct. In the meantime, surely you will allow 
it consists with me as a Roman to distinguish far between a Protestant and a 
pagan; between one that calls on Jesus Christ, though in a way which I do not 
think is according to the true faith, and a savage or a barbarian, that knows no 
God, no Christ, no Redeemer; and if you are not within the pale of the Catholic 
Church, we hope you are nearer being restored to it than those who know 
nothing of God or of His Church: and I rejoice, therefore, when I see this poor 
man, who you say has been a profligate, and almost a murderer kneel down and 
pray to Jesus Christ, as we suppose he did, though not fully enlightened; 
believing that God, from whom every such work proceeds, will sensibly touch 


his heart, and bring him to the further knowledge of that truth in His own time; 
and if God shall influence this poor man to convert and instruct the ignorant 
savage, his wife, I can never believe that he shall be cast away himself. And 
have I not reason, then, to rejoice, the nearer any are brought to the knowledge 
of Christ, though they may not be brought quite home into the bosom of the 
Catholic Church just at the time when I desire it, leaving it to the goodness of 
Christ to perfect His work in His own time, and in his own way? Certainly, I 
would rejoice if all the savages in America were brought, like this poor woman, 
to pray to God, though they were all to be Protestants at first, rather than they 
should continue pagans or heathens; firmly believing, that He that had bestowed 
the first light on them would farther illuminate them with a beam of His 
heavenly grace, and bring them into the pale of His Church when He should see 
good.” 


CHAPTER VITI—CONVERSATION BETWIXT 
WILL ATKINS AND HIS WIFE 


I was astonished at the sincerity and temper of this pious Papist, as much as I 
was oppressed by the power of his reasoning; and it presently occurred to my 
thoughts, that if such a temper was universal, we might be all Catholic 
Christians, whatever Church or particular profession we joined in; that a spirit of 
charity would soon work us all up into right principles; and as he thought that 
the like charity would make us all Catholics, so I told him I believed, had all the 
members of his Church the like moderation, they would soon all be Protestants. 
And there we left that part; for we never disputed at all. However, I talked to 
him another way, and taking him by the hand, “My friend,” says I, “I wish all the 
clergy of the Romish Church were blessed with such moderation, and had an 
equal share of your charity. I am entirely of your opinion; but I must tell you 
that if you should preach such doctrine in Spain or Italy, they would put you into 
the Inquisition.”—”It may be so,” said he; “I know not what they would do in 
Spain or Italy; but I will not say they would be the better Christians for that 
severity; for I am sure there is no heresy in abounding with charity.” 

Well, as Will Atkins and his wife were gone, our business there was over, so 
we went back our own way; and when we came back, we found them waiting to 
be called in. Observing this, I asked my clergyman if we should discover to him 
that we had seen him under the bush or not; and it was his opinion we should 
not, but that we should talk to him first, and hear what he would say to us; so we 
called him in alone, nobody being in the place but ourselves, and I began by 
asking him some particulars about his parentage and education. He told me 
frankly enough that his father was a clergyman who would have taught him well, 
but that he, Will Atkins, despised all instruction and correction; and by his 
brutish conduct cut the thread of all his father’s comforts and shortened his days, 
for that he broke his heart by the most ungrateful, unnatural return for the most 
affectionate treatment a father ever gave. 

In what he said there seemed so much sincerity of repentance, that it painfully 
affected me. I could not but reflect that I, too, had shortened the life of a good, 
tender father by my bad conduct and obstinate self-will. I was, indeed, so 
surprised with what he had told me, that I thought, instead of my going about to 
teach and instruct him, the man was made a teacher and instructor to me in a 
most unexpected manner. 


I laid all this before the young clergyman, who was greatly affected with it, 
and said to me, “Did I not say, sir, that when this man was converted he would 
preach to us all? I tell you, sir, if this one man be made a true penitent, there will 
be no need of me; he will make Christians of all in the island.”—But having a 
little composed myself, I renewed my discourse with Will Atkins. “But, Will,” 
said I, “how comes the sense of this matter to touch you just now?” 

W.A.—Sir, you have set me about a work that has struck a dart though my 
very soul; I have been talking about God and religion to my wife, in order, as 
you directed me, to make a Christian of her, and she has preached such a sermon 
to me as I shall never forget while I live. 

R.C.—No, no, it is not your wife has preached to you; but when you were 
moving religious arguments to her, conscience has flung them back upon you. 

W.A.—Ay, sir, with such force as is not to be resisted. 

R.C.—Pray, Will, let us know what passed between you and your wife; for I 
know something of it already. 

W.A.—Sir, it is impossible to give you a full account of it; I am too full to hold 
it, and yet have no tongue to express it; but let her have said what she will, 
though I cannot give you an account of it, this I can tell you, that I have resolved 
to amend and reform my life. 

R.C.—But tell us some of it: how did you begin, Will? For this has been an 
extraordinary case, that is certain. She has preached a sermon, indeed, if she has 
wrought this upon you. 

W.A.—Why, I first told her the nature of our laws about marriage, and what 
the reasons were that men and women were obliged to enter into such compacts 
as it was neither in the power of one nor other to break; that otherwise, order and 
justice could not be maintained, and men would run from their wives, and 
abandon their children, mix confusedly with one another, and neither families be 
kept entire, nor inheritances be settled by legal descent. 

R.C.—You talk like a civilian, Will. Could you make her understand what 
you meant by inheritance and families? They know no such things among the 
savages, but marry anyhow, without regard to relation, consanguinity, or family; 
brother and sister, nay, as I have been told, even the father and the daughter, and 
the son and the mother. 

W.A.—I believe, sir, you are misinformed, and my wife assures me of the 
contrary, and that they abhor it; perhaps, for any further relations, they may not 
be so exact as we are; but she tells me never in the near relationship you speak 
of. 

R.C.—Well, what did she say to what you told her? 

W.A.—She said she liked it very well, as it was much better than in her 


country. 

R.C.—But did you tell her what marriage was? 

W.A.—Ay, ay, there began our dialogue. I asked her if she would be married 
to me our way. She asked me what way that was; I told her marriage was 
appointed by God; and here we had a strange talk together, indeed, as ever man 
and wife had, I believe. 

N.B.—This dialogue between Will Atkins and his wife, which I took down in 
writing just after he told it me, was as follows:— 

Wife.—Appointed by your God!—Why, have you a God in your country? 

W.A.—Yes, my dear, God is in every country. 

Wife—No your God in my country; my country have the great old 
Benamuckee God. 

W.A.—Child, I am very unfit to show you who God is; God is in heaven and 
made the heaven and the earth, the sea, and all that in them is. 

Wife—No makee de earth; no you God makee all earth; no makee my 
country. 

[Will Atkins laughed a little at her expression of God not making her country. ] 

Wife.—No laugh; why laugh me? This no ting to laugh. 

[He was justly reproved by his wife, for she was more serious than he at first. ] 

W.A.—That’s true, indeed; I will not laugh any more, my dear. 

Wife-—Why you say you God makee all? 

W.A.—Yes, child, our God made the whole world, and you, and me, and all 
things; for He is the only true God, and there is no God but Him. He lives for 
ever in heaven. 

Wife-—Why you no tell me long ago? 

W.A.—That’s true, indeed; but I have been a wicked wretch, and have not 
only forgotten to acquaint thee with anything before, but have lived without God 
in the world myself. 

Wife.—What, have you a great God in your country, you no know Him? No 
say O to Him? No do good ting for Him? That no possible. 

W.A.—It is true; though, for all that, we live as if there was no God in heaven, 
or that He had no power on earth. 

Wife.—But why God let you do so? Why He no makee you good live? 

W.A.—It is all our own fault. 

Wife——But you say me He is great, much great, have much great power; can 
makee kill when He will: why He no makee kill when you no serve Him? no say 
O to Him? no be good mans? 

W.A.—That is true, He might strike me dead; and I ought to expect it, for I 
have been a wicked wretch, that is true; but God is merciful, and does not deal 


with us as we deserve. 

Wife.—But then do you not tell God thankee for that too? 

W. A.—No, indeed, I have not thanked God for His mercy, any more than I 
have feared God from His power. 

Wife——Then you God no God; me no think, believe He be such one, great 
much power, strong: no makee kill you, though you make Him much angry. 

W.A.—What, will my wicked life hinder you from believing in God? What a 
dreadful creature am I! and what a sad truth is it, that the horrid lives of 
Christians hinder the conversion of heathens! 

Wife——How me tink you have great much God up there [she points up to 
heaven], and yet no do well, no do good ting? Can He tell? Sure He no tell 
what you do? 

W.A.—Yes, yes, He knows and sees all things; He hears us speak, sees what 
we do, knows what we think though we do not speak. 

Wife——What! He no hear you curse, swear, speak de great damn? 

W.A.—Yes, yes, He hears it all. 

Wife.—Where be then the much great power strong? 

W.A.—He is merciful, that is all we can say for it; and this proves Him to be 
the true God; He is God, and not man, and therefore we are not consumed. 

[Here Will Atkins told us he was struck with horror to think how he could tell 
his wife so clearly that God sees, and hears, and knows the secret thoughts of the 
heart, and all that we do, and yet that he had dared to do all the vile things he had 
done. | 

Wife——Merciful! What you call dat? 

W.A.—He is our Father and Maker, and He pities and spares us. 

Wife.—So then He never makee kill, never angry when you do wicked; then 
He no good Himself, or no great able. 

W.A.—Yes, yes, my dear, He is infinitely good and infinitely great, and able 
to punish too; and sometimes, to show His justice and vengeance, He lets fly His 
anger to destroy sinners and make examples; many are cut off in their sins. 

Wife——But no makee kill you yet; then He tell you, maybe, that He no makee 
you kill: so you makee the bargain with Him, you do bad thing, He no be angry 
at you when He be angry at other mans. 

W.A.—No, indeed, my sins are all presumptions upon His goodness; and He 
would be infinitely just if He destroyed me, as He has done other men. 

Wife——Well, and yet no kill, no makee you dead: what you say to Him for 
that? You no tell Him thankee for all that too? 

W.A.—I am an unthankful, ungrateful dog, that is true. 

Wife-—Why He no makee you much good better? you say He makee you. 


W.A.—He made me as He made all the world: it is I have deformed myself 
and abused His goodness, and made myself an abominable wretch. 

Wife.—I wish you makee God know me. I no makee Him angry—I no do bad 
wicked thing. 

[Here Will Atkins said his heart sunk within him to hear a poor untaught 
creature desire to be taught to know God, and he such a wicked wretch, that he 
could not say one word to her about God, but what the reproach of his own 
carriage would make most irrational to her to believe; nay, that already she had 
told him that she could not believe in God, because he, that was so wicked, was 
not destroyed. | 

W.A.—My dear, you mean, you wish I could teach you to know God, not God 
to know you; for He knows you already, and every thought in your heart. 

Wife——Why, then, He know what I say to you now: He know me wish to 
know Him. How shall me know who makee me? 

W.A.—Poor creature, He must teach thee: I cannot teach thee. I will pray to 
Him to teach thee to know Him, and forgive me, that am unworthy to teach thee. 

[The poor fellow was in such an agony at her desiring him to make her know 
God, and her wishing to know Him, that he said he fell down on his knees before 
her, and prayed to God to enlighten her mind with the saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, and to pardon his sins, and accept of his being the unworthy instrument 
of instructing her in the principles of religion: after which he sat down by her 
again, and their dialogue went on. This was the time when we saw him kneel 
down and hold up his hands. ] 

Wife-—What you put down the knee for? What you hold up the hand for? 
What you say? Who you speak to? What is all that? 

W.A.—My dear, I bow my knees in token of my submission to Him that made 
me: I said O to Him, as you call it, and as your old men do to their idol 
Benamuckee; that is, I prayed to Him. 

Wife.-—What say you O to Him for? 

W.A.—I prayed to Him to open your eyes and your understanding, that you 
may know Him, and be accepted by Him. 

Wife.—Can He do that too? 

W.A.—Yes, He can: He can do all things. 

Wife.—But now He hear what you say? 

W.A.—Yes, He has bid us pray to Him, and promised to hear us. 

Wife-——Bid you pray? When He bid you? How He bid you? What you hear 
Him speak? 

W.A.—No, we do not hear Him speak; but He has revealed Himself many 
ways to us. 


[Here he was at a great loss to make her understand that God has revealed 
Himself to us by His word, and what His word was; but at last he told it to her 
thus. | 

W.A.—God has spoken to some good men in former days, even from heaven, 
by plain words; and God has inspired good men by His Spirit; and they have 
written all His laws down in a book. 

Wife——Me no understand that; where is book? 

W.A.—Alas! my poor creature, I have not this book; but I hope I shall one 
time or other get it for you, and help you to read it. 

[Here he embraced her with great affection, but with inexpressible grief that 
he had not a Bible. ] 

Wife——But how you makee me know that God teachee them to write that 
book? 

W.A.—By the same rule that we know Him to be God. 

Wife.—What rule? What way you know Him? 

W.A.—Because He teaches and commands nothing but what is good, 
righteous, and holy, and tends to make us perfectly good, as well as perfectly 
happy; and because He forbids and commands us to avoid all that is wicked, that 
is evil in itself, or evil in its consequence. 

Wife——That me would understand, that me fain see; if He teachee all good 
thing, He makee all good thing, He give all thing, He hear me when I say O to 
Him, as you do just now; He makee me good if I wish to be good; He spare me, 
no makee kill me, when I no be good: all this you say He do, yet He be great 
God; me take, think, believe Him to be great God; me say O to Him with you, 
my dear. 

Here the poor man could forbear no longer, but raised her up, made her kneel 
by him, and he prayed to God aloud to instruct her in the knowledge of Himself, 
by His Spirit; and that by some good providence, if possible, she might, some 
time or other, come to have a Bible, that she might read the word of God, and be 
taught by it to know Him. This was the time that we saw him lift her up by the 
hand, and saw him kneel down by her, as above. 

They had several other discourses, it seems, after this; and particularly she 
made him promise that, since he confessed his own life had been a wicked, 
abominable course of provocations against God, that he would reform it, and not 
make God angry any more, lest He should make him dead, as she called it, and 
then she would be left alone, and never be taught to know this God better; and 
lest he should be miserable, as he had told her wicked men would be after death. 

This was a strange account, and very affecting to us both, but particularly to 
the young clergyman; he was, indeed, wonderfully surprised with it, but under 


the greatest affliction imaginable that he could not talk to her, that he could not 
speak English to make her understand him; and as she spoke but very broken 
English, he could not understand her; however, he turned himself to me, and told 
me that he believed that there must be more to do with this woman than to marry 
her. I did not understand him at first; but at length he explained himself, viz. that 
she ought to be baptized. I agreed with him in that part readily, and wished it to 
be done presently. “No, no; hold, sir,” says he; “though I would have her be 
baptized, by all means, for I must observe that Will Atkins, her husband, has 
indeed brought her, in a wonderful manner, to be willing to embrace a religious 
life, and has given her just ideas of the being of a God; of His power, justice, and 
mercy: yet I desire to know of him if he has said anything to her of Jesus Christ, 
and of the salvation of sinners; of the nature of faith in Him, and redemption by 
Him; of the Holy Spirit, the resurrection, the last judgment, and the future state.” 

I called Will Atkins again, and asked him; but the poor fellow fell 
immediately into tears, and told us he had said something to her of all those 
things, but that he was himself so wicked a creature, and his own conscience so 
reproached him with his horrid, ungodly life, that he trembled at the 
apprehensions that her knowledge of him should lessen the attention she should 
give to those things, and make her rather contemn religion than receive it; but he 
was assured, he said, that her mind was so disposed to receive due impressions 
of all those things, and that if I would but discourse with her, she would make it 
appear to my satisfaction that my labour would not be lost upon her. 

Accordingly I called her in, and placing myself as interpreter between my 
religious priest and the woman, I entreated him to begin with her; but sure such a 
sermon was never preached by a Popish priest in these latter ages of the world; 
and as I told him, I thought he had all the zeal, all the knowledge, all the 
sincerity of a Christian, without the error of a Roman Catholic; and that I took 
him to be such a clergyman as the Roman bishops were before the Church of 
Rome assumed spiritual sovereignty over the consciences of men. In a word, he 
brought the poor woman to embrace the knowledge of Christ, and of redemption 
by Him, not with wonder and astonishment only, as she did the first notions of a 
God, but with joy and faith; with an affection, and a surprising degree of 
understanding, scarce to be imagined, much less to be expressed; and, at her own 
request, she was baptized. 

When he was preparing to baptize her, I entreated him that he would perform 
that office with some caution, that the man might not perceive he was of the 
Roman Church, if possible, because of other ill consequences which might 
attend a difference among us in that very religion which we were instructing the 
other in. He told me that as he had no consecrated chapel, nor proper things for 


the office, I should see he would do it in a manner that I should not know by it 
that he was a Roman Catholic myself, if I had not known it before; and so he 
did; for saying only some words over to himself in Latin, which I could not 
understand, he poured a whole dishful of water upon the woman’s head, 
pronouncing in French, very loud, “Mary” (which was the name her husband 
desired me to give her, for I was her godfather), “I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;” so that none could know 
anything by it what religion he was of. He gave the benediction afterwards in 
Latin, but either Will Atkins did not know but it was French, or else did not take 
notice of it at that time. 

As soon as this was over we married them; and after the marriage was over, he 
turned to Will Atkins, and in a very affectionate manner exhorted him, not only 
to persevere in that good disposition he was in, but to support the convictions 
that were upon him by a resolution to reform his life: told him it was in vain to 
say he repented if he did not forsake his crimes; represented to him how God had 
honoured him with being the instrument of bringing his wife to the knowledge of 
the Christian religion, and that he should be careful he did not dishonour the 
grace of God; and that if he did, he would see the heathen a better Christian than 
himself; the savage converted, and the instrument cast away. He said a great 
many good things to them both; and then, recommending them to God’s 
goodness, gave them the benediction again, I repeating everything to them in 
English; and thus ended the ceremony. I think it was the most pleasant and 
agreeable day to me that ever I passed in my whole life. But my clergyman had 
not done yet: his thoughts hung continually upon the conversion of the thirty- 
seven savages, and fain be would have stayed upon the island to have undertaken 
it; but I convinced him, first, that his undertaking was impracticable in itself; 
and, secondly, that perhaps I would put it into a way of being done in his 
absence to his satisfaction. 

Having thus brought the affairs of the island to a narrow compass, I was 
preparing to go on board the ship, when the young man I had taken out of the 
famished ship’s company came to me, and told me he understood I had a 
clergyman with me, and that I had caused the Englishmen to be married to the 
savages; that he had a match too, which he desired might be finished before I 
went, between two Christians, which he hoped would not be disagreeable to me. 

I knew this must be the young woman who was his mother’s servant, for there 
was no other Christian woman on the island: so I began to persuade him not to 
do anything of that kind rashly, or because be found himself in this solitary 
circumstance. I represented to him that he had some considerable substance in 
the world, and good friends, as I understood by himself, and the maid also; that 


the maid was not only poor, and a servant, but was unequal to him, she being six 
or seven and twenty years old, and he not above seventeen or eighteen; that he 
might very probably, with my assistance, make a remove from this wilderness, 
and come into his own country again; and that then it would be a thousand to one 
but he would repent his choice, and the dislike of that circumstance might be 
disadvantageous to both. I was going to say more, but he interrupted me, 
smiling, and told me, with a great deal of modesty, that I mistook in my guesses 
—that he had nothing of that kind in his thoughts; and he was very glad to hear 
that I had an intent of putting them in a way to see their own country again; and 
nothing should have made him think of staying there, but that the voyage I was 
going was so exceeding long and hazardous, and would carry him quite out of 
the reach of all his friends; that he had nothing to desire of me but that I would 
settle him in some little property in the island where he was, give him a servant 
or two, and some few necessaries, and he would live here like a planter, waiting 
the good time when, if ever I returned to England, I would redeem him. He 
hoped I would not be unmindful of him when I came to England: that he would 
give me some letters to his friends in London, to let them know how good I had 
been to him, and in what part of the world and what circumstances I had left him 
in: and he promised me that whenever I redeemed him, the plantation, and all the 
improvements he had made upon it, let the value be what it would, should be 
wholly mine. 

His discourse was very prettily delivered, considering his youth, and was the 
more agreeable to me, because he told me positively the match was not for 
himself. I gave him all possible assurances that if I lived to come safe to 
England, I would deliver his letters, and do his business effectually; and that he 
might depend I should never forget the circumstances I had left him in. But still 
I was impatient to know who was the person to be married; upon which he told 
me it was my Jack-of-all-trades and his maid Susan. I was most agreeably 
surprised when he named the match; for, indeed, I thought it very suitable. The 
character of that man I have given already; and as for the maid, she was a very 
honest, modest, sober, and religious young woman: had a very good share of 
sense, was agreeable enough in her person, spoke very handsomely and to the 
purpose, always with decency and good manners, and was neither too backward 
to speak when requisite, nor impertinently forward when it was not her business; 
very handy and housewifely, and an excellent manager; fit, indeed, to have been 
governess to the whole island; and she knew very well how to behave in every 
respect. 

The match being proposed in this manner, we married them the same day; and 
as I was father at the altar, and gave her away, so I gave her a portion; for I 


appointed her and her husband a handsome large space of ground for their 
plantation; and indeed this match, and the proposal the young gentleman made to 
give him a small property in the island, put me upon parcelling it out amongst 
them, that they might not quarrel afterwards about their situation. 

This sharing out the land to them I left to Will Atkins, who was now grown a 
sober, grave, managing fellow, perfectly reformed, exceedingly pious and 
religious; and, as far as I may be allowed to speak positively in such a case, I 
verily believe he was a true penitent. He divided things so justly, and so much to 
every one’s satisfaction, that they only desired one general writing under my 
hand for the whole, which I caused to be drawn up, and signed and sealed, 
setting out the bounds and situation of every man’s plantation, and testifying that 
I gave them thereby severally a right to the whole possession and inheritance of 
the respective plantations or farms, with their improvements, to them and their 
heirs, reserving all the rest of the island as my own property, and a certain rent 
for every particular plantation after eleven years, if I, or any one from me, or in 
my name, came to demand it, producing an attested copy of the same writing. 
As to the government and laws among them, I told them I was not capable of 
giving them better rules than they were able to give themselves; only I made 
them promise me to live in love and good neighbourhood with one another; and 
so I prepared to leave them. 

One thing I must not omit, and that is, that being now settled in a kind of 
commonwealth among themselves, and having much business in hand, it was 
odd to have seven-and-thirty Indians live in a nook of the island, independent, 
and, indeed, unemployed; for except the providing themselves food, which they 
had difficulty enough to do sometimes, they had no manner of business or 
property to manage. I proposed, therefore, to the governor Spaniard that he 
should go to them, with Friday’s father, and propose to them to remove, and 
either plant for themselves, or be taken into their several families as servants to 
be maintained for their labour, but without being absolute slaves; for I would not 
permit them to make them slaves by force, by any means; because they had their 
liberty given them by capitulation, as it were articles of surrender, which they 
ought not to break. 

They most willingly embraced the proposal, and came all very cheerfully 
along with him: so we allotted them land and plantations, which three or four 
accepted of, but all the rest chose to be employed as servants in the several 
families we had settled. Thus my colony was in a manner settled as follows: The 
Spaniards possessed my original habitation, which was the capital city, and 
extended their plantations all along the side of the brook, which made the creek 
that I have so often described, as far as my bower; and as they increased their 


culture, it went always eastward. The English lived in the north-east part, where 
Will Atkins and his comrades began, and came on southward and south-west, 
towards the back part of the Spaniards; and every plantation had a great addition 
of land to take in, if they found occasion, so that they need not jostle one another 
for want of room. All the east end of the island was left uninhabited, that if any 
of the savages should come on shore there only for their customary barbarities, 
they might come and go; if they disturbed nobody, nobody would disturb them: 
and no doubt but they were often ashore, and went away again; for I never heard 
that the planters were ever attacked or disturbed any more. 


CHAPTER VIII—SAILS FROM THE ISLAND FOR 
THE BRAZILS 


It now came into my thoughts that I had hinted to my friend the clergyman that 
the work of converting the savages might perhaps be set on foot in his absence to 
his satisfaction, and I told him that now I thought that it was put in a fair way; 
for the savages, being thus divided among the Christians, if they would but every 
one of them do their part with those which came under their hands, I hoped it 
might have a very good effect. 

He agreed presently in that, if they did their part. “But how,” says he, “shall we 
obtain that of them?” I told him we would call them all together, and leave it in 
charge with them, or go to them, one by one, which he thought best; so we 
divided it—he to speak to the Spaniards, who were all Papists, and I to speak to 
the English, who were all Protestants; and we recommended it earnestly to them, 
and made them promise that they would never make any distinction of Papist or 
Protestant in their exhorting the savages to turn Christians, but teach them the 
general knowledge of the true God, and of their Saviour Jesus Christ; and they 
likewise promised us that they would never have any differences or disputes one 
with another about religion. 

When I came to Will Atkins’s house, I found that the young woman I have 
mentioned above, and Will Atkins’s wife, were become intimates; and this 
prudent, religious young woman had perfected the work Will Atkins had begun; 
and though it was not above four days after what I have related, yet the new- 
baptized savage woman was made such a Christian as I have seldom heard of in 
all my observation or conversation in the world. It came next into my mind, in 
the morning before I went to them, that amongst all the needful things I had to 
leave with them I had not left them a Bible, in which I showed myself less 
considering for them than my good friend the widow was for me when she sent 
me the cargo of a hundred pounds from Lisbon, where she packed up three 
Bibles and a Prayer-book. However, the good woman’s charity had a greater 
extent than ever she imagined, for they were reserved for the comfort and 
instruction of those that made much better use of them than I had done. 

I took one of the Bibles in my pocket, and when I came to Will Atkins’s tent, 
or house, and found the young woman and Atkins’s baptized wife had been 
discoursing of religion together—for Will Atkins told it me with a great deal of 
joy—I asked if they were together now, and he said, “Yes”; so I went into the 


house, and he with me, and we found them together very earnest in discourse. 
“Oh, sir,” says Will Atkins, “when God has sinners to reconcile to Himself, and 
aliens to bring home, He never wants a messenger; my wife has got a new 
instructor: I knew I was unworthy, as I was incapable of that work; that young 
woman has been sent hither from heaven—she is enough to convert a whole 
island of savages.” The young woman blushed, and rose up to go away, but I 
desired her to sit-still; I told her she had a good work upon her hands, and I 
hoped God would bless her in it. 

We talked a little, and I did not perceive that they had any book among them, 
though I did not ask; but I put my hand into my pocket, and pulled out my 
Bible. “Here,” said I to Atkins, “I have brought you an assistant that perhaps 
you had not before.” The man was so confounded that he was not able to speak 
for some time; but, recovering himself, he takes it with both his hands, and 
turning to his wife, “Here, my dear,” says he, “did not I tell you our God, though 
He lives above, could hear what we have said? Here’s the book I prayed for 
when you and I kneeled down under the bush; now God has heard us and sent 
it.” When he had said so, the man fell into such passionate transports, that 
between the joy of having it, and giving God thanks for it, the tears ran down his 
face like a child that was crying. 

The woman was surprised, and was like to have run into a mistake that none 
of us were aware of; for she firmly believed God had sent the book upon her 
husband’s petition. It is true that providentially it was so, and might be taken so 
in a consequent sense; but I believe it would have been no difficult matter at that 
time to have persuaded the poor woman to have believed that an express 
messenger came from heaven on purpose to bring that individual book. But it 
was too serious a matter to suffer any delusion to take place, so I turned to the 
young woman, and told her we did not desire to impose upon the new convert in 
her first and more ignorant understanding of things, and begged her to explain to 
her that God may be very properly said to answer our petitions, when, in the 
course of His providence, such things are in a particular manner brought to pass 
as we petitioned for; but we did not expect returns from heaven in a miraculous 
and particular manner, and it is a mercy that it is not so. 

This the young woman did afterwards effectually, so that there was no 
priestcraft used here; and I should have thought it one of the most unjustifiable 
frauds in the world to have had it so. But the effect upon Will Atkins is really 
not to be expressed; and there, we may be sure, was no delusion. Sure no man 
was ever more thankful in the world for anything of its kind than he was for the 
Bible, nor, I believe, never any man was glad of a Bible from a better principle; 
and though he had been a most profligate creature, headstrong, furious, and 


desperately wicked, yet this man is a standing rule to us all for the well 
instructing children, viz. that parents should never give over to teach and 
instruct, nor ever despair of the success of their endeavours, let the children be 
ever so refractory, or to appearance insensible to instruction; for if ever God in 
His providence touches the conscience of such, the force of their education turns 
upon them, and the early instruction of parents is not lost, though it may have 
been many years laid asleep, but some time or other they may find the benefit of 
it. Thus it was with this poor man: however ignorant he was of religion and 
Christian knowledge, he found he had some to do with now more ignorant than 
himself, and that the least part of the instruction of his good father that now 
came to his mind was of use to him. 

Among the rest, it occurred to him, he said, how his father used to insist so 
much on the inexpressible value of the Bible, and the privilege and blessing of it 
to nations, families, and persons; but he never entertained the least notion of the 
worth of it till now, when, being to talk to heathens, savages, and barbarians, he 
wanted the help of the written oracle for his assistance. The young woman was 
glad of it also for the present occasion, though she had one, and so had the 
youth, on board our ship among their goods, which were not yet brought on 
shore. And now, having said so many things of this young woman, I cannot 
omit telling one story more of her and myself, which has something in it very 
instructive and remarkable. 

I have related to what extremity the poor young woman was reduced; how her 
mistress was starved to death, and died on board that unhappy ship we met at 
sea, and how the whole ship’s company was reduced to the last extremity. The 
gentlewoman, and her son, and this maid, were first hardly used as to provisions, 
and at last totally neglected and starved—that is to say, brought to the last 
extremity of hunger. One day, being discoursing with her on the extremities 
they suffered, I asked her if she could describe, by what she had felt, what it was 
to starve, and how it appeared? She said she believed she could, and told her 
tale very distinctly thus:— 

“First, we had for some days fared exceedingly hard, and suffered very great 
hunger; but at last we were wholly without food of any kind except sugar, and a 
little wine and water. The first day after I had received no food at all, I found 
myself towards evening, empty and sick at the stomach, and nearer night much 
inclined to yawning and sleep. I lay down on the couch in the great cabin to 
sleep, and slept about three hours, and awaked a little refreshed, having taken a 
glass of wine when I lay down; after being about three hours awake, it being 
about five o’clock in the morming, I found myself empty, and my stomach 
sickish, and lay down again, but could not sleep at all, being very faint and ill; 


and thus I continued all the second day with a strange variety—first hungry, then 
sick again, with retchings to vomit. The second night, being obliged to go to bed 
again without any food more than a draught of fresh water, and being asleep, I 
dreamed I was at Barbadoes, and that the market was mightily stocked with 
provisions; that I bought some for my mistress, and went and dined very 
heartily. I thought my stomach was full after this, as it would have been after a 
good dinner; but when I awaked I was exceedingly sunk in my spirits to find 
myself in the extremity of family. The last glass of wine we had I drank, and put 
sugar in it, because of its having some spirit to supply nourishment; but there 
being no substance in the stomach for the digesting office to work upon, I found 
the only effect of the wine was to raise disagreeable fumes from the stomach into 
the head; and I lay, as they told me, stupid and senseless, as one drunk, for some 
time. The third day, in the morning, after a night of strange, confused, and 
inconsistent dreams, and rather dozing than sleeping, I awaked ravenous and 
furious with hunger; and I question, had not my understanding returned and 
conquered it, whether if I had been a mother, and had had a little child with me, 
its life would have been safe or not. This lasted about three hours, during which 
time I was twice raging mad as any creature in Bedlam, as my young master told 
me, and as he can now inform you. 

“In one of these fits of lunacy or distraction I fell down and struck my face 
against the corner of a pallet-bed, in which my mistress lay, and with the blow 
the blood gushed out of my nose; and the cabin-boy bringing me a little basin, I 
sat down and bled into it a great deal; and as the blood came from me I came to 
myself, and the violence of the flame or fever I was in abated, and so did the 
ravenous part of the hunger. Then I grew sick, and retched to vomit, but could 
not, for I had nothing in my stomach to bring up. After I had bled some time I 
swooned, and they all believed I was dead; but I came to myself soon after, and 
then had a most dreadful pain in my stomach not to be described—not like the 
colic, but a gnawing, eager pain for food; and towards night it went off with a 
kind of earnest wishing or longing for food. I took another draught of water with 
sugar in it; but my stomach loathed the sugar and brought it all up again; then I 
took a draught of water without sugar, and that stayed with me; and I laid me 
down upon the bed, praying most heartily that it would please God to take me 
away; and composing my mind in hopes of it, I slumbered a while, and then 
waking, thought myself dying, being light with vapours from an empty stomach. 
I recommended my soul then to God, and then earnestly wished that somebody 
would throw me into the into the sea. 

“All this while my mistress lay by me, just, as I thought, expiring, but she bore 
it with much more patience than I, and gave the last bit of bread she had left to 


her child, my young master, who would not have taken it, but she obliged him to 
eat it; and I believe it saved his life. Towards the morning I slept again, and 
when I awoke I fell into a violent passion of crying, and after that had a second 
fit of violent hunger. I got up ravenous, and in a most dreadful condition; and 
once or twice I was going to bite my own arm. At last I saw the basin in which 
was the blood I had bled at my nose the day before: I ran to it, and swallowed it 
with such haste, and such a greedy appetite, as if I wondered nobody had taken it 
before, and afraid it should be taken from me now. After it was down, though 
the thoughts of it filled me with horror, yet it checked the fit of hunger, and I 
took another draught of water, and was composed and refreshed for some hours 
after. This was the fourth day; and this I kept up till towards night, when, within 
the compass of three hours, I had all the several circumstances over again, one 
after another, viz. sick, sleepy, eagerly hungry, pain in the stomach, then 
ravenous again, then sick, then lunatic, then crying, then ravenous again, and so 
every quarter of an hour, and my strength wasted exceedingly; at night I lay me 
down, having no comfort but in the hope that I should die before morning. 

“All this night I had no sleep; but the hunger was now turned into a disease; 
and I had a terrible colic and griping, by wind instead of food having found its 
way into the bowels; and in this condition I lay till morning, when I was 
surprised by the cries and lamentations of my young master, who called out to 
me that his mother was dead. I lifted myself up a little, for I had not strength to 
rise, but found she was not dead, though she was able to give very little signs of 
life. I had then such convulsions in my stomach, for want of some sustenance, 
as I cannot describe; with such frequent throes and pangs of appetite as nothing 
but the tortures of death can imitate; and in this condition I was when I heard the 
seamen above cry out, ‘A sail! a sail!’ and halloo and jump about as if they were 
distracted. I was not able to get off from the bed, and my mistress much less; 
and my young master was so sick that I thought he had been expiring; so we 
could not open the cabin door, or get any account what it was that occasioned 
such confusion; nor had we had any conversation with the ship’s company for 
twelve days, they having told us that they had not a mouthful of anything to eat 
in the ship; and this they told us afterwards—they thought we had been dead. It 
was this dreadful condition we were in when you were sent to save our lives; and 
how you found us, sir, you know as well as I, and better too.” 

This was her own relation, and is such a distinct account of starving to death, 
as, I confess, I never met with, and was exceeding instructive to me. I am the 
rather apt to believe it to be a true account, because the youth gave me an 
account of a good part of it; though I must own, not so distinct and so feeling as 
the maid; and the rather, because it seems his mother fed him at the price of her 


own life: but the poor maid, whose constitution was stronger than that of her 
mistress, who was in years, and a weakly woman too, might struggle harder with 
it; nevertheless she might be supposed to feel the extremity something sooner 
than her mistress, who might be allowed to keep the last bit something longer 
than she parted with any to relieve her maid. No question, as the case is here 
related, if our ship or some other had not so providentially met them, but a few 
days more would have ended all their lives. I now retum to my disposition of 
things among the people. And, first, it is to be observed here, that for many 
reasons I did not think fit to let them know anything of the sloop I had framed, 
and which I thought of setting up among them; for I found, at least at my first 
coming, such seeds of division among them, that I saw plainly, had I set up the 
sloop, and left it among them, they would, upon every light disgust, have 
separated, and gone away from one another; or perhaps have turned pirates, and 
so made the island a den of thieves, instead of a plantation of sober and religious 
people, as I intended it; nor did I leave the two pieces of brass cannon that I had 
on board, or the extra two quarter-deck guns that my nephew had provided, for 
the same reason. I thought it was enough to qualify them for a defensive war 
against any that should invade them, but not to set them up for an offensive war, 
or to go abroad to attack others; which, in the end, would only bring ruin and 
destruction upon them. I reserved the sloop, therefore, and the guns, for their 
service another way, as I shall observe in its place. 

Having now done with the island, I left them all in good circumstances and in 
a flourishing condition, and went on board my ship again on the 6th of May, 
having been about twenty-five days among them: and as they were all resolved 
to stay upon the island till I came to remove them, I promised to send them 
further relief from the Brazils, if I could possibly find an opportunity. I 
particularly promised to send them some cattle, such as sheep, hogs, and cows: 
as to the two cows and calves which I brought from England, we had been 
obliged, by the length of our voyage, to kill them at sea, for want of hay to feed 
them. 

The next day, giving them a salute of five guns at parting, we set sail, and 
arrived at the bay of All Saints in the Brazils in about twenty-two days, meeting 
nothing remarkable in our passage but this: that about three days after we had 
sailed, being becalmed, and the current setting strong to the ENE., running, as it 
were, into a bay or gulf on the land side, we were driven something out of our 
course, and once or twice our men cried out, “Land to the eastward!” but 
whether it was the continent or islands we could not tell by any means. But the 
third day, towards evening, the sea smooth, and the weather calm, we saw the 
sea as it were covered towards the land with something very black; not being 


able to discover what it was till after some time, our chief mate, going up the 
main shrouds a little way, and looking at them with a perspective, cried out it 
was an army. I could not imagine what he meant by an army, and thwarted him 
a little hastily. “Nay, sir,” says he, “don’t be angry, for ‘tis an army, and a fleet 
too: for I believe there are a thousand canoes, and you may see them paddle 
along, for they are coming towards us apace.” 

I was a little surprised then, indeed, and so was my nephew the captain; for he 
had heard such terrible stories of them in the island, and having never been in 
those seas before, that he could not tell what to think of it, but said, two or three 
times, we should all be devoured. I must confess, considering we were 
becalmed, and the current set strong towards the shore, I liked it the worse; 
however, I bade them not be afraid, but bring the ship to an anchor as soon as we 
came so near as to know that we must engage them. The weather continued 
calm, and they came on apace towards us, so I gave orders to come to an anchor, 
and furl all our sails; as for the savages, I told them they had nothing to fear but 
fire, and therefore they should get their boats out, and fasten them, one close by 
the head and the other by the stern, and man them both well, and wait the issue 
in that posture: this I did, that the men in the boats might he ready with sheets 
and buckets to put out any fire these savages might endeavour to fix to the 
outside of the ship. 

In this posture we lay by for them, and in a little while they came up with us; 
but never was such a horrid sight seen by Christians; though my mate was much 
mistaken in his calculation of their number, yet when they came up we reckoned 
about a hundred and twenty-six canoes; some of them had sixteen or seventeen 
men in them, and some more, and the least six or seven. When they came nearer 
to us, they seemed to be struck with wonder and astonishment, as at a sight 
which doubtless they had never seen before; nor could they at first, as we 
afterwards understood, know what to make of us; they came boldly up, however, 
very near to us, and seemed to go about to row round us; but we called to our 
men in the boats not to let them come too near them. This very order brought us 
to an engagement with them, without our designing it; for five or six of the large 
canoes came so near our long-boat, that our men beckoned with their hands to 
keep them back, which they understood very well, and went back: but at their 
retreat about fifty arrows came on board us from those boats, and one of our men 
in the long-boat was very much wounded. However, I called to them not to fire 
by any means; but we handed down some deal boards into the boat, and the 
carpenter presently set up a kind of fence, like waste boards, to cover them from 
the arrows of the savages, if they should shoot again. 

About half-an-hour afterwards they all came up in a body astern of us, and so 


near that we could easily discern what they were, though we could not tell their 
design; and I easily found they were some of my old friends, the same sort of 
savages that I had been used to engage with. In a short time more they rowed a 
little farther out to sea, till they came directly broadside with us, and then rowed 
down straight upon us, till they came so near that they could hear us speak; upon 
this, I ordered all my men to keep close, lest they should shoot any more arrows, 
and made all our guns ready; but being so near as to be within hearing, I made 
Friday go out upon the deck, and call out aloud to them in his language, to know 
what they meant. Whether they understood him or not, that I knew not; but as 
soon as he had called to them, six of them, who were in the foremost or nighest 
boat to us, turned their canoes from us, and stooping down, showed us their 
naked backs; whether this was a defiance or challenge we knew not, or whether 
it was done in mere contempt, or as a signal to the rest; but immediately Friday 
cried out they were going to shoot, and, unhappily for him, poor fellow, they let 
fly about three hundred of their arrows, and to my inexpressible grief, killed 
poor Friday, no other man being in their sight. The poor fellow was shot with no 
less than three arrows, and about three more fell very near him; such unlucky 
marksmen they were! 

I was so annoyed at the loss of my old trusty servant and companion, that I 
immediately ordered five guns to be loaded with small shot, and four with great, 
and gave them such a broadside as they had never heard in their lives before. 
They were not above half a cable’s length off when we fired; and our gunners 
took their aim so well, that three or four of their canoes were overset, as we had 
reason to believe, by one shot only. The ill manners of turning up their bare 
backs to us gave us no great offence; neither did I know for certain whether that 
which would pass for the greatest contempt among us might be understood so by 
them or not; therefore, in return, I had only resolved to have fired four or five 
guns at them with powder only, which I knew would frighten them sufficiently: 
but when they shot at us directly with all the fury they were capable of, and 
especially as they had killed my poor Friday, whom I so entirely loved and 
valued, and who, indeed, so well deserved it, I thought myself not only 
justifiable before God and man, but would have been very glad if I could have 
overset every canoe there, and drowned every one of them. 

I can neither tell how many we killed nor how many we wounded at this 
broadside, but sure such a fright and hurry never were seen among such a 
multitude; there were thirteen or fourteen of their canoes split and overset in all, 
and the men all set a-swimming: the rest, frightened out of their wits, scoured 
away as fast as they could, taking but little care to save those whose boats were 
split or spoiled with our shot; so I suppose that many of them were lost; and our 


men took up one poor fellow swimming for his life, above an hour after they 
were all gone. The small shot from our cannon must needs kill and wound a 
great many; but, in short, we never knew how it went with them, for they fled so 
fast, that in three hours or thereabouts we could not see above three or four 
straggling canoes, nor did we ever see the rest any more; for a breeze of wind 
springing up the same evening, we weighed and set sail for the Brazils. 

We had a prisoner, indeed, but the creature was so sullen that he would neither 
cat nor speak, and we all fancied he would starve himself to death. But I took a 
way to cure him: for I had made them take him and turn him into the long-boat, 
and make him believe they would toss him into the sea again, and so leave him 
where they found him, if he would not speak; nor would that do, but they really 
did throw him into the sea, and came away from him. Then he followed them, 
for he swam like a cork, and called to them in his tongue, though they knew not 
one word of what he said; however at last they took him in again., and then he 
began to be more tractable: nor did I ever design they should drown him. 

We were now under sail again, but I was the most disconsolate creature alive 
for want of my man Friday, and would have been very glad to have gone back to 
the island, to have taken one of the rest from thence for my occasion, but it could 
not be: so we went on. We had one prisoner, as I have said, and it was a long 
time before we could make him understand anything; but in time our men taught 
him some English, and he began to be a little tractable. Afterwards, we inquired 
what country he came from; but could make nothing of what he said; for his 
speech was so odd, all gutturals, and he spoke in the throat in such a hollow, odd 
manner, that we could never form a word after him; and we were all of opinion 
that they might speak that language as well if they were gagged as otherwise; nor 
could we perceive that they had any occasion either for teeth, tongue, lips, or 
palate, but formed their words just as a hunting-horn forms a tune with an open 
throat. He told us, however, some time after, when we had taught him to speak a 
little English, that they were going with their kings to fight a great battle. When 
he said kings, we asked him how many kings? He said they were five nation 
(we could not make him understand the plural ‘s), and that they all joined to go 
against two nation. We asked him what made them come up to us? He said, 
“To makee te great wonder look.” Here it is to be observed that all those 
natives, as also those of Africa when they learn English, always add two e’s at 
the end of the words where we use one; and they place the accent upon them, as 
makée, takée, and the like; nay, I could hardly make Friday leave it off, though 
at last he did. 

And now I name the poor fellow once more, I must take my last leave of him. 
Poor honest Friday! We buried him with all the decency and solemnity possible, 


by putting him into a coffin, and throwing him into the sea; and I caused them to 
fire eleven guns for him. So ended the life of the most grateful, faithful, honest, 
and most affectionate servant that ever man had. 

We went now away with a fair wind for Brazil; and in about twelve days’ time 
we made land, in the latitude of five degrees south of the line, being the north- 
easternmost land of all that part of America. We kept on S. by E., in sight of the 
shore four days, when we made Cape St. Augustine, and in three days came to 
an anchor off the bay of All Saints, the old place of my deliverance, from 
whence came both my good and evil fate. Never ship came to this port that had 
less business than I had, and yet it was with great difficulty that we were 
admitted to hold the least correspondence on shore: not my partner himself, who 
was alive, and made a great figure among them, not my two merchant-trustees, 
not the fame of my wonderful preservation in the island, could obtain me that 
favour. My partner, however, remembering that I had given five hundred 
moidores to the prior of the monastery of the Augustines, and two hundred and 
seventy-two to the poor, went to the monastery, and obliged the prior that then 
was to go to the governor, and get leave for me personally, with the captain and 
one more, besides eight seamen, to come on shore, and no more; and this upon 
condition, absolutely capitulated for, that we should not offer to land any goods 
out of the ship, or to carry any person away without licence. They were so strict 
with us as to landing any goods, that it was with extreme difficulty that I got on 
shore three bales of English goods, such as fine broadcloths, stuffs, and some 
linen, which I had brought for a present to my partner. 

He was a very generous, open-hearted man, although he began, like me, with 
little at first. Though he knew not that I had the least design of giving him 
anything, he sent me on board a present of fresh provisions, wine, and 
sweetmeats, worth about thirty moidores, including some tobacco, and three or 
four fine medals of gold: but I was even with him in my present, which, as I 
have said, consisted of fine broadcloth, English stuffs, lace, and fine holland; 
also, I delivered him about the value of one hundred pounds sterling in the same 
goods, for other uses; and I obliged him to set up the sloop, which I had brought 
with me from England, as I have said, for the use of my colony, in order to send 
the refreshments I intended to my plantation. 

Accordingly, he got hands, and finished the sloop in a very few days, for she 
was already framed; and I gave the master of her such instructions that he could 
not miss the place; nor did he, as I had an account from my partner afterwards. I 
got him soon loaded with the small cargo I sent them; and one of our seamen, 
that had been on shore with me there, offered to go with the sloop and settle 
there, upon my letter to the governor Spaniard to allot him a sufficient quantity 


of land for a plantation, and on my giving him some clothes and tools for his 
planting work, which he said he understood, having been an old planter at 
Maryland, and a buccaneer into the bargain. I encouraged the fellow by granting 
all he desired; and, as an addition, I gave him the savage whom we had taken 
prisoner of war to be his slave, and ordered the governor Spaniard to give him 
his share of everything he wanted with the rest. 

When we came to fit this man out, my old partner told me there was a certain 
very honest fellow, a Brazil planter of his acquaintance, who had fallen into the 
displeasure of the Church. “I know not what the matter is with him,” says he, 
“but, on my conscience, I think he is a heretic in his heart, and he has been 
obliged to conceal himself for fear of the Inquisition.” He then told me that he 
would be very glad of such an opportunity to make his escape, with his wife and 
two daughters; and if I would let them go to my island, and allot them a 
plantation, he would give them a small stock to begin with—for the officers of 
the Inquisition had seized all his effects and estate, and he had nothing left but a 
little household stuff and two slaves; “and,” adds he, “though I hate his 
principles, yet I would not have him fall into their hands, for he will be assuredly 
burned alive if he does.” I granted this presently, and joined my Englishman 
with them: and we concealed the man, and his wife and daughters, on board our 
ship, till the sloop put out to go to sea; and then having put all their goods on 
board some time before, we put them on board the sloop after she was got out of 
the bay. Our seaman was mightily pleased with this new partner; and their 
stocks, indeed, were much alike, rich in tools, in preparations, and a farm—but 
nothing to begin with, except as above: however, they carried over with them 
what was worth all the rest, some materials for planting sugar-canes, with some 
plants of canes, which he, I mean the Brazil planter, understood very well. 

Among the rest of the supplies sent to my tenants in the island, I sent them by 
the sloop three milch cows and five calves; about twenty-two hogs, among them 
three sows; two mares, and a stone-horse. For my Spaniards, according to my 
promise, I engaged three Brazil women to go, and recommended it to them to 
marry them, and use them kindly. I could have procured more women, but I 
remembered that the poor persecuted man had two daughters, and that there 
were but five of the Spaniards that wanted partners; the rest had wives of their 
own, though in another country. All this cargo arrived safe, and, as you may 
easily suppose, was very welcome to my old inhabitants, who were now, with 
this addition, between sixty and seventy people, besides little children, of which 
there were a great many. I found letters at London from them all, by way of 
Lisbon, when I came back to England. 

I have now done with the island, and all manner of discourse about it: and 


whoever reads the rest of my memorandums would do well to turn his thoughts 
entirely from it, and expect to read of the follies of an old man, not warned by 
his own harms, much less by those of other men, to beware; not cooled by 
almost forty years’ miseries and disappointments—not satisfied with prosperity 


beyond expectation, nor made cautious by afflictions and distress beyond 
example. 


CHAPTER IX—DREADFUL OCCURRENCES IN 
MADAGASCAR 


I had no more business to go to the East Indies than a man at full liberty has to 
go to the turnkey at Newgate, and desire him to lock him up among the prisoners 
there, and starve him. Had I taken a small vessel from England and gone 
directly to the island; had I loaded her, as I did the other vessel, with all the 
necessaries for the plantation and for my people; taken a patent from the 
government here to have secured my property, in subjection only to that of 
England; had I carried over cannon and ammunition, servants and people to 
plant, and taken possession of the place, fortified and strengthened it in the name 
of England, and increased it with people, as I might easily have done; had I then 
settled myself there, and sent the ship back laden with good rice, as I might also 
have done in six months’ time, and ordered my friends to have fitted her out 
again for our supply—had I done this, and stayed there myself, I had at least 
acted like a man of common sense. But I was possessed of a wandering spirit, 
and scorned all advantages: I pleased myself with being the patron of the people 
I placed there, and doing for them in a kind of haughty, majestic way, like an old 
patriarchal monarch, providing for them as if I had been father of the whole 
family, as well as of the plantation. But I never so much as pretended to plant in 
the name of any government or nation, or to acknowledge any prince, or to call 
my people subjects to any one nation more than another; nay, I never so much as 
gave the place a name, but left it as I found it, belonging to nobody, and the 
people under no discipline or government but my own, who, though I had 
influence over them as a father and benefactor, had no authority or power to act 
or command one way or other, further than voluntary consent moved them to 
comply. Yet even this, had I stayed there, would have done well enough; but as 
I rambled from them, and came there no more, the last letters I had from any of 
them were by my partner’s means, who afterwards sent another sloop to the 
place, and who sent me word, though I had not the letter till I got to London, 
several years after it was written, that they went on but poorly; were 
discontented with their long stay there; that Will Atkins was dead; that five of 
the Spaniards were come away; and though they had not been much molested by 
the savages, yet they had had some skirmishes with them; and that they begged 
of him to write to me to think of the promise I had made to fetch them away, that 
they might see their country again before they died. 


But I was gone a wildgoose chase indeed, and they that will have any more of 
me must be content to follow me into a new variety of follies, hardships, and 
wild adventures, wherein the justice of Providence may be duly observed; and 
we may see how easily Heaven can gorge us with our own desires, make the 
strongest of our wishes be our affliction, and punish us most severely with those 
very things which we think it would be our utmost happiness to be allowed to 
possess. Whether I had business or no business, away I went: it is no time now 
to enlarge upon the reason or absurdity of my own conduct, but to come to the 
history—I was embarked for the voyage, and the voyage I went. 

I shall only add a word or two concerning my honest Popish clergyman, for let 
their opinion of us, and all other heretics in general, as they call us, be as 
uncharitable as it may, I verily believe this man was very sincere, and wished the 
good of all men: yet I believe he used reserve in many of his expressions, to 
prevent giving me offence; for I scarce heard him once call on the Blessed 
Virgin, or mention St. Jago, or his guardian angel, though so common with the 
rest of them. However, I say I had not the least doubt of his sincerity and pious 
intentions; and I am firmly of opinion, if the rest of the Popish missionaries were 
like him, they would strive to visit even the poor Tartars and Laplanders, where 
they have nothing to give them, as well as covet to flock to India, Persia, China, 
&c., the most wealthy of the heathen countries; for if they expected to bring no 
gains to their Church by it, it may well be admired how they came to admit the 
Chinese Confucius into the calendar of the Christian saints. 

A ship being ready to sail for Lisbon, my pious priest asked me leave to go 
thither; being still, as he observed, bound never to finish any voyage he began. 
How happy it had been for me if I had gone with him. But it was too late now; 
all things Heaven appoints for the best: had I gone with him I had never had so 
many things to be thankful for, and the reader had never heard of the second part 
of the travels and adventures of Robinson Crusoe: so I must here leave 
exclaiming at myself, and go on with my voyage. From the Brazils we made 
directly over the Atlantic Sea to the Cape of Good Hope, and had a tolerably 
good voyage, our course generally south-east, now and then a storm, and some 
contrary winds; but my disasters at sea were at an end—my future rubs and cross 
events were to befall me on shore, that it might appear the land was as well 
prepared to be our scourge as the sea. 

Our ship was on a trading voyage, and had a supercargo on board, who was to 
direct all her motions after she arrived at the Cape, only being limited to a 
certain number of days for stay, by charter-party, at the several ports she was to 
go to. This was none of my business, neither did I meddle with it; my nephew, 
the captain, and the supercargo adjusting all those things between them as they 


thought fit. We stayed at the Cape no longer than was needful to take in-fresh 
water, but made the best of our way for the coast of Coromandel. We were, 
indeed, informed that a French man-of-war, of fifty guns, and two large 
merchant ships, were gone for the Indies; and as I knew we were at war with 
France, I had some apprehensions of them; but they went their own way, and we 
heard no more of them. 

I shall not pester the reader with a tedious description of places, journals of 
our voyage, variations of the compass, latitudes, trade-winds, &c.; it is enough to 
name the ports and places which we touched at, and what occurred to us upon 
our passages from one to another. We touched first at the island of Madagascar, 
where, though the people are fierce and treacherous, and very well armed with 
lances and bows, which they use with inconceivable dexterity, yet we fared very 
well with them a while. They treated us very civilly; and for some trifles which 
we gave them, such as knives, scissors, &c., they brought us eleven good fat 
bullocks, of a middling size, which we took in, partly for fresh provisions for our 
present spending, and the rest to salt for the ship’s use. 

We were obliged to stay here some time after we had furnished ourselves with 
provisions; and I, who was always too curious to look into every nook of the 
world wherever I came, went on shore as often as I could. It was on the east side 
of the island that we went on shore one evening: and the people, who, by the 
way, are very numerous, came thronging about us, and stood gazing at us at a 
distance. As we had traded freely with them, and had been kindly used, we 
thought ourselves in no danger; but when we saw the people, we cut three 
boughs out of a tree, and stuck them up at a distance from us; which, it seems, is 
a mark in that country not only of a truce and friendship, but when it is accepted 
the other side set up three poles or boughs, which is a signal that they accept the 
truce too; but then this is a known condition of the truce, that you are not to pass 
beyond their three poles towards them, nor they to come past your three poles or 
boughs towards you; so that you are perfectly secure within the three poles, and 
all the space between your poles and theirs is allowed like a market for free 
converse, traffic, and commerce. When you go there you must not carry your 
weapons with you; and if they come into that space they stick up their javelins 
and lances all at the first poles, and come on unarmed; but if any violence is 
offered them, and the truce thereby broken, away they run to the poles, and lay 
hold of their weapons, and the truce is at an end. 

It happened one evening, when we went on shore, that a greater number of 
their people came down than usual, but all very friendly and civil; and they 
brought several kinds of provisions, for which we satisfied them with such toys 
as we had; the women also brought us milk and roots, and several things very 


acceptable to us, and all was quiet; and we made us a little tent or hut of some 
boughs or trees, and lay on shore all night. I know not what was the occasion, 
but I was not so well satisfied to lie on shore as the rest; and the boat riding at an 
anchor at about a stone’s cast from the land, with two men in her to take care of 
her, I made one of them come on shore; and getting some boughs of trees to 
cover us also in the boat, I spread the sail on the bottom of the boat, and lay 
under the cover of the branches of the trees all night in the boat. 

About two o’clock in the morning we heard one of our men making a terrible 
noise on the shore, calling out, for God’s sake, to bring the boat in and come and 
help them, for they were all like to be murdered; and at the same time I heard the 
fire of five muskets, which was the number of guns they had, and that three 
times over; for it seems the natives here were not so easily frightened with guns 
as the savages were in America, where I had to do with them. All this while, I 
knew not what was the matter, but rousing immediately from sleep with the 
noise, I caused the boat to be thrust in, and resolved with three fusees we had on 
board to land and assist ourmen. We got the boat soon to the shore, but our men 
were in too much haste; for being come to the shore, they plunged into the water, 
to get to the boat with all the expedition they could, being pursued by between 
three and four hundred men. Our men were but nine in all, and only five of them 
had fusees with them; the rest had pistols and swords, indeed, but they were of 
small use to them. 

We took up seven of our men, and with difficulty enough too, three of them 
being very ill wounded; and that which was still worse was, that while we stood 
in the boat to take our men in, we were in as much danger as they were in on 
shore; for they poured their arrows in upon us so thick that we were glad to 
barricade the side of the boat up with the benches, and two or three loose boards 
which, to our great satisfaction, we had by mere accident in the boat. And yet, 
had it been daylight, they are, it seems, such exact marksmen, that if they could 
have seen but the least part of any of us, they would have been sure of us. We 
had, by the light of the moon, a little sight of them, as they stood pelting us from 
the shore with darts and arrows; and having got ready our firearms, we gave 
them a volley that we could hear, by the cries of some of them, had wounded 
several; however, they stood thus in battle array on the shore till break of day, 
which we supposed was that they might see the better to take their aim at us. 

In this condition we lay, and could not tell how to weigh our anchor, or set up 
our sail, because we must needs stand up in the boat, and they were as sure to hit 
us as we were to hit a bird in a tree with small shot. We made signals of distress 
to the ship, and though she rode a league off, yet my nephew, the captain, 
hearing our firing, and by glasses perceiving the posture we lay in, and that we 


fired towards the shore, pretty well understood us; and weighing anchor with all 
speed, he stood as near the shore as he durst with the ship, and then sent another 
boat with ten hands in her, to assist us. We called to them not to come too near, 
telling them what condition we were in; however, they stood in near to us, and 
one of the men taking the end of a tow-line in his hand, and keeping our boat 
between him and the enemy, so that they could not perfectly see him, swam on 
board us, and made fast the line to the boat: upon which we slipped out a little 
cable, and leaving our anchor behind, they towed us out of reach of the arrows; 
we all the while lying close behind the barricade we had made. As soon as we 
were got from between the ship and the shore, that we could lay her side to the 
shore, she ran along just by them, and poured in a broadside among them, loaded 
with pieces of iron and lead, small bullets, and such stuff, besides the great shot, 
which made a terrible havoc among them. 

When we were got on board and out of danger, we had time to examine into 
the occasion of this fray; and indeed our supercargo, who had been often in those 
parts, put me upon it; for he said he was sure the inhabitants would not have 
touched us after we had made a truce, if we had not done something to provoke 
them to it. At length it came out that an old woman, who had come to sell us 
some milk, had brought it within our poles, and a young woman with her, who 
also brought us some roots or herbs; and while the old woman (whether she was 
mother to the young woman or no they could not tell) was selling us the milk, 
one of our men offered some rudeness to the girl that was with her, at which the 
old woman made a great noise: however, the seaman would not quit his prize, 
but carried her out of the old woman’s sight among the trees, it being almost 
dark; the old woman went away without her, and, as we may suppose, made an 
outcry among the people she came from; who, upon notice, raised that great 
army upon us in three or four hours, and it was great odds but we had all been 
destroyed. 

One of our men was killed with a lance thrown at him just at the beginning of 
the attack, as he sallied out of the tent they had made; the rest came off free, all 
but the fellow who was the occasion of all the mischief, who paid dear enough 
for his brutality, for we could not hear what became of him for a great while. 
We lay upon the shore two days after, though the wind presented, and made 
signals for him, and made our boat sail up shore and down shore several leagues, 
but in vain; so we were obliged to give him over; and if he alone had suffered for 
it, the loss had been less. I could not satisfy myself, however, without venturing 
on shore once more, to try if I could learn anything of him or them; it was the 
third night after the action that I had a great mind to learn, if I could by any 
means, what mischief we had done, and how the game stood on the Indians’ 


side. I was careful to do it in the dark, lest we should be attacked again: but I 
ought indeed to have been sure that the men I went with had been under my 
command, before I engaged in a thing so hazardous and mischievous as I was 
brought into by it, without design. 

We took twenty as stout fellows with us as any in the ship, besides the 
supercargo and myself, and we landed two hours before midnight, at the same 
place where the Indians stood drawn up in the evening before. I landed here, 
because my design, as I have said, was chiefly to see if they had quitted the field, 
and if they had left any marks behind them of the mischief we had done them, 
and I thought if we could surprise one or two of them, perhaps we might get our 
man again, by way of exchange. 

We landed without any noise, and divided our men into two bodies, whereof 
the boatswain commanded one and I the other. We neither saw nor heard 
anybody stir when we landed: and we marched up, one body at a distance from 
another, to the place. At first we could see nothing, it being very dark; till by- 
and-by our boatswain, who led the first party, stumbled and fell over a dead 
body. This made them halt a while; for knowing by the circumstances that they 
were at the place where the Indians had stood, they waited for my coming up 
there. We concluded to halt till the moon began to rise, which we knew would 
be in less than an hour, when we could easily discern the havoc we had made 
among them. We told thirty-two bodies upon the ground, whereof two were not 
quite dead; some had an arm and some a leg shot off, and one his head; those 
that were wounded, we supposed, they had carried away. When we had made, 
as I thought, a full discovery of all we could come to the knowledge of, I 
resolved on going on board; but the boatswain and his party sent me word that 
they were resolved to make a visit to the Indian town, where these dogs, as they 
called them, dwelt, and asked me to go along with them; and if they could find 
them, as they still fancied they should, they did not doubt of getting a good 
booty; and it might be they might find Tom Jeffry there: that was the man’s 
name we had lost. 

Had they sent to ask my leave to go, I knew well enough what answer to have 
given them; for I should have commanded them instantly on board, knowing it 
was not a hazard fit for us to run, who had a ship and ship-loading in our charge, 
and a voyage to make which depended very much upon the lives of the men; but 
as they sent me word they were resolved to go, and only asked me and my 
company to go along with them, I positively refused it, and rose up, for I was 
sitting on the ground, in order to go to the boat. One or two of the men began to 
importune me to go; and when I refused, began to grumble, and say they were 
not under my command, and they would go. “Come, Jack,” says one of the men, 


“will you go with me? I’ll go for one.” Jack said he would—and then another— 
and, in a word, they all left me but one, whom I persuaded to stay, and a boy left 
in the boat. So the supercargo and I, with the third man, went back to the boat, 
where we told them we would stay for them, and take care to take in as many of 
them as should be left; for I told them it was a mad thing they were going about, 
and supposed most of them would have the fate of Tom Jeffry. 

They told me, like seamen, they would warrant it they would come off again, 
and they would take care, &c.; so away they went. I entreated them to consider 
the ship and the voyage, that their lives were not their own, and that they were 
entrusted with the voyage, in some measure; that if they miscarried, the ship 
might be lost for want of their help, and that they could not answer for it to God 
or man. But I might as well have talked to the mainmast of the ship: they were 
mad upon their journey; only they gave me good words, and begged I would not 
be angry; that they did not doubt but they would be back again in about an hour 
at furthest; for the Indian town, they said, was not above half-a mile off, though 
they found it above two miles before they got to it. 

Well, they all went away, and though the attempt was desperate, and such as 
none but madmen would have gone about, yet, to give them their due, they went 
about it as warily as boldly; they were gallantly armed, for they had every man a 
fusee or musket, a bayonet, and a pistol; some of them had broad cutlasses, some 
of them had hangers, and the boatswain and two more had poleaxes; besides all 
which they had among them thirteen hand grenadoes. Bolder fellows, and better 
provided, never went about any wicked work in the world. When they went out 
their chief design was plunder, and they were in mighty hopes of finding gold 
there; but a circumstance which none of them were aware of set them on fire 
with revenge, and made devils of them all. 

When they came to the few Indian houses which they thought had been the 
town, which was not above half a mile off, they were under great 
disappointment, for there were not above twelve or thirteen houses, and where 
the town was, or how big, they knew not. They consulted, therefore, what to do, 
and were some time before they could resolve; for if they fell upon these, they 
must cut all their throats; and it was ten to one but some of them might escape, it 
being in the night, though the moon was up; and if one escaped, he would run 
and raise all the town, so they should have a whole army upon them; on the other 
hand, if they went away and left those untouched, for the people were all asleep, 
they could not tell which way to look for the town; however, the last was the 
best advice, so they resolved to leave them, and look for the town as well as they 
could. They went on a little way, and found a cow tied to a tree; this, they 
presently concluded, would be a good guide to them; for, they said, the cow 


certainly belonged to the town before them, or the town behind them, and if they 
untied her, they should see which way she went: if she went back, they had 
nothing to say to her; but if she went forward, they would follow her. So they 
cut the cord, which was made of twisted flags, and the cow went on before them, 
directly to the town; which, as they reported, consisted of above two hundred 
houses or huts, and in some of these they found several families living together. 

Here they found all in silence, as profoundly secure as sleep could make them: 
and first, they called another council, to consider what they had to do; and 
presently resolved to divide themselves into three bodies, and so set three houses 
on fire in three parts of the town; and as the men came out, to seize them and 
bind them (if any resisted, they need not be asked what to do then), and so to 
search the rest of the houses for plunder: but they resolved to march silently first 
through the town, and see what dimensions it was of, and if they might venture 
upon it or no. 

They did so, and desperately resolved that they would venture upon them: but 
while they were animating one another to the work, three of them, who were a 
little before the rest, called out aloud to them, and told them that they had found 
—Tom Jeffry: they all ran up to the place, where they found the poor fellow 
hanging up naked by one arm, and his throat cut. There was an Indian house just 
by the tree, where they found sixteen or seventeen of the principal Indians, who 
had been concerned in the fray with us before, and two or three of them 
wounded with our shot; and our men found they were awake, and talking one to 
another in that house, but knew not their number. 

The sight of their poor mangled comrade so enraged them, as before, that they 
swore to one another that they would be revenged, and that not an Indian that 
came into their hands should have any quarter; and to work they went 
immediately, and yet not so madly as might be expected from the rage and fury 
they were in. Their first care was to get something that would soon take fire, 
but, after a little search, they found that would be to no purpose; for most of the 
houses were low, and thatched with flags and rushes, of which the country is 
full; so they presently made some wildfire, as we call it, by wetting a little 
powder in the palm of their hands, and in a quarter of an hour they set the town 
on fire in four or five places, and particularly that house where the Indians were 
not gone to bed. 

As soon as the fire begun to blaze, the poor frightened creatures began to rush 
out to save their lives, but met with their fate in the attempt; and especially at the 
door, where they drove them back, the boatswain himself killing one or two with 
his poleaxe. The house being large, and many in it, he did not care to go in, but 
called for a hand grenado, and threw it among them, which at first frightened 


them, but, when it burst, made such havoc among them that they cried out in a 
hideous manner. In short, most of the Indians who were in the open part of the 
house were killed or hurt with the grenado, except two or three more who 
pressed to the door, which the boatswain and two more kept, with their bayonets 
on the muzzles of their pieces, and despatched all that came in their way; but 
there was another apartment in the house, where the prince or king, or whatever 
he was, and several others were; and these were kept in till the house, which was 
by this time all in a light flame, fell in upon them, and they were smothered 
together. 

All this while they fired not a gun, because they would not waken the people 
faster than they could master them; but the fire began to waken them fast 
enough, and our fellows were glad to keep a little together in bodies; for the fire 
grew so raging, all the houses being made of light combustible stuff, that they 
could hardly bear the street between them. Their business was to follow the fire, 
for the surer execution: as fast as the fire either forced the people out of those 
houses which were burning, or frightened them out of others, our people were 
ready at their doors to knock them on the head, still calling and hallooing one to 
another to remember Tom Jeffry. 

While this was doing, I must confess I was very uneasy, and especially when I 
saw the flames of the town, which, it being night, seemed to be close by me. My 
nephew, the captain, who was roused by his men seeing such a fire, was very 
uneasy, not knowing what the matter was, or what danger I was in, especially 
hearing the guns too, for by this time they began to use their firearms; a thousand 
thoughts oppressed his mind concerning me and the supercargo, what would 
become of us; and at last, though he could ill spare any more men, yet not 
knowing what exigence we might be in, he took another boat, and with thirteen 
men and himself came ashore to me. 

He was surprised to see me and the supercargo in the boat with no more than 
two men; and though he was glad that we were well, yet he was in the same 
impatience with us to know what was doing; for the noise continued, and the 
flame increased; in short, it was next to an impossibility for any men in the 
world to restrain their curiosity to know what had happened, or their concern for 
the safety of the men: in a word, the captain told me he would go and help his 
men, let what would come. I argued with him, as I did before with the men, the 
safety of the ship, the danger of the voyage, the interests of the owners and 
merchants, &c., and told him I and the two men would go, and only see if we 
could at a distance learn what was likely to be the event, and come back and tell 
him. It was in vain to talk to my nephew, as it was to talk to the rest before; he 
would go, he said; and he only wished he had left but ten men in the ship, for he 


could not think of having his men lost for want of help: he had rather lose the 
ship, the voyage, and his life, and all; and away he went. 

I was no more able to stay behind now than I was to persuade them not to go; 
so the captain ordered two men to row back the pinnace, and fetch twelve men 
more, leaving the long-boat at an anchor; and that, when they came back, six 
men should keep the two boats, and six more come after us; so that he left only 
sixteen men in the ship: for the whole ship’s company consisted of sixty-five 
men, whereof two were lost in the late quarrel which brought this mischief on. 

Being now on the march, we felt little of the ground we trod on; and being 
guided by the fire, we kept no path, but went directly to the place of the flame. 
If the noise of the guns was surprising to us before, the cries of the poor people 
were now quite of another nature, and filled us with horror. I must confess I was 
never at the sacking a city, or at the taking a town by storm. I had heard of 
Oliver Cromwell taking Drogheda, in Ireland, and killing man, woman, and 
child; and I had read of Count Tilly sacking the city of Magdeburg and cutting 
the throats of twenty-two thousand of all sexes; but I never had an idea of the 
thing itself before, nor is it possible to describe it, or the horror that was upon 
our minds at hearing it. However, we went on, and at length came to the town, 
though there was no entering the streets of it for the fire. The first object we met 
with was the ruins of a hut or house, or rather the ashes of it, for the house was 
consumed; and just before it, plainly now to be seen by the light of the fire, lay 
four men and three women, killed, and, as we thought, one or two more lay in 
the heap among the fire; in short, there were such instances of rage, altogether 
barbarous, and of a fury something beyond what was human, that we thought it 
impossible our men could be guilty of it; or, if they were the authors of it, we 
thought they ought to be every one of them put to the worst of deaths. But this 
was not all: we saw the fire increase forward, and the cry went on just as the fire 
went on; so that we were in the utmost confusion. We advanced a little way 
farther, and behold, to our astonishment, three naked women, and crying in a 
most dreadful manner, came flying as if they had wings, and after them sixteen 
or seventeen men, natives, in the same terror and consternation, with three of our 
English butchers in the rear, who, when they could not overtake them, fired in 
among them, and one that was killed by their shot fell down in our sight. When 
the rest saw us, believing us to be their enemies, and that we would murder them 
as well as those that pursued them, they set up a most dreadful shriek, especially 
the women; and two of them fell down, as if already dead, with the fright. 

My very soul shrunk within me, and my blood ran chill in my veins, when I 
saw this; and, I believe, had the three English sailors that pursued them come on, 
I had made our men kill them all; however, we took some means to let the poor 


flying creatures know that we would not hurt them; and immediately they came 
up to us, and kneeling down, with their hands lifted up, made piteous 
lamentation to us to save them, which we let them know we would: whereupon 
they crept all together in a huddle close behind us, as for protection. I left my 
men drawn up together, and, charging them to hurt nobody, but, if possible, to 
get at some of our people, and see what devil it was possessed them, and what 
they intended to do, and to command them off; assuring them that if they stayed 
till daylight they would have a hundred thousand men about their ears: I say I 
left them, and went among those flying people, taking only two of our men with 
me; and there was, indeed, a piteous spectacle among them. Some of them had 
their feet terribly burned with trampling and running through the fire; others 
their hands burned; one of the women had fallen down in the fire, and was very 
much burned before she could get out again; and two or three of the men had 
cuts in their backs and thighs, from our men pursuing; and another was shot 
through the body and died while I was there. 

I would fain have learned what the occasion of all this was; but I could not 
understand one word they said; though, by signs, I perceived some of them knew 
not what was the occasion themselves. I was so terrified in my thoughts at this 
outrageous attempt that I could not stay there, but went back to my own men, 
and resolved to go into the middle of the town, through the fire, or whatever 
might be in the way, and put an end to it, cost what it would; accordingly, as I 
came back to my men, I told them my resolution, and commanded them to 
follow me, when, at the very moment, came four of our men, with the boatswain 
at their head, roving over heaps of bodies they had killed, all covered with blood 
and dust, as if they wanted more people to massacre, when our men hallooed to 
them as loud as they could halloo; and with much ado one of them made them 
hear, so that they knew who we were, and came up to us. 

As soon as the boatswain saw us, he set up a halloo like a shout of triumph, 
for having, as he thought, more help come; and without waiting to hear me, 
“Captain,” says he, “noble captain! I am glad you are come; we have not half 
done yet. Villainous hell-hound dogs! I’ll kill as many of them as poor Tom has 
hairs upon his head: we have sworn to spare none of them; we’ll root out the 
very nation of them from the earth;” and thus he ran on, out of breath, too, with 
action, and would not give us leave to speak a word. At last, raising my voice 
that I might silence him a little, “Barbarous dog!” said I, “what are you doing! I 
won’t have one creature touched more, upon pain of death; I charge you, upon 
your life, to stop your hands, and stand still here, or you are a dead man this 
minute.”—”Why, sir,” says he, “do you know what you do, or what they have 
done? If you want a reason for what we have done, come hither;” and with that 


he showed me the poor fellow hanging, with his throat cut. 

I confess I was urged then myself, and at another time would have been 
forward enough; but I thought they had carried their rage too far, and 
remembered Jacob’s words to his sons Simeon and Levi: “Cursed be their anger, 
for it was fierce; and their wrath, for it was cruel.” But I had now a new task 
upon my hands; for when the men I had carried with me saw the sight, as I had 
done, I had as much to do to restrain them as I should have had with the others; 
nay, my nephew himself fell in with them, and told me, in their hearing, that he 
was only concerned for fear of the men being overpowered; and as to the people, 
he thought not one of them ought to live; for they had all glutted themselves with 
the murder of the poor man, and that they ought to be used like murderers. Upon 
these words, away ran eight of my men, with the boatswain and his crew, to 
complete their bloody work; and I, seeing it quite out of my power to restrain 
them, came away pensive and sad; for I could not bear the sight, much less the 
horrible noise and cries of the poor wretches that fell into their hands. 

I got nobody to come back with me but the supercargo and two men, and with 
these walked back to the boat. It was a very great piece of folly in me, I confess, 
to venture back, as it were, alone; for as it began now to be almost day, and the 
alarm had run over the country, there stood about forty men armed with lances 
and boughs at the little place where the twelve or thirteen houses stood, 
mentioned before: but by accident I missed the place, and came directly to the 
seaside, and by the time I got to the seaside it was broad day: immediately I took 
the pinnace and went on board, and sent her back to assist the men in what might 
happen. I observed, about the time that I came to the boat-side, that the fire was 
pretty well out, and the noise abated; but in about half-an-hour after I got on 
board, I heard a volley of our men’s firearms, and saw a great smoke. This, as I 
understood afterwards, was our men falling upon the men, who, as I said, stood 
at the few houses on the way, of whom they killed sixteen or seventeen, and set 
all the houses on fire, but did not meddle with the women or children. 

By the time the men got to the shore again with the pinnace our men began to 
appear; they came dropping in, not in two bodies as they went, but straggling 
here and there in such a manner, that a small force of resolute men might have 
cut them all off. But the dread of them was upon the whole country; and the 
men were surprised, and so frightened, that I believe a hundred of them would 
have fled at the sight of but five of our men. Nor in all this terrible action was 
there a man that made any considerable defence: they were so surprised between 
the terror of the fire and the sudden attack of our men in the dark, that they knew 
not which way to turn themselves; for if they fled one way they were met by one 
party, if back again by another, so that they were everywhere knocked down; nor 


did any of our men receive the least hurt, except one that sprained his foot, and 
another that had one of his hands burned. 


CHAPTER X—HE IS LEFT ON SHORE 


I was very angry with my nephew, the captain, and indeed with all the men, but 
with him in particular, as well for his acting so out of his duty as a commander 
of the ship, and having the charge of the voyage upon him, as in his prompting, 
rather than cooling, the rage of his blind men in so bloody and cruel an 
enterprise. My nephew answered me very respectfully, but told me that when he 
saw the body of the poor seaman whom they had murdered in so cruel and 
barbarous a manner, he was not master of himself, neither could he govern his 
passion; he owned he should not have done so, as he was commander of the 
ship; but as he was a man, and nature moved him, he could not bear it. As for 
the rest of the men, they were not subject to me at all, and they knew it well 
enough; so they took no notice of my dislike. The next day we set sail, so we 
never heard any more of it. Our men differed in the account of the number they 
had killed; but according to the best of their accounts, put all together, they 
killed or destroyed about one hundred and fifty people, men, women, and 
children, and left not a house standing in the town. As for the poor fellow Tom 
Jeffry, as he was quite dead (for his throat was so cut that his head was half off), 
it would do him no service to bring him away; so they only took him down from 
the tree, where he was hanging by one hand. 

However just our men thought this action, I was against them in it, and I 
always, after that time, told them God would blast the voyage; for I looked upon 
all the blood they shed that night to be murder in them. For though it is true that 
they had killed Tom Jeffry, yet Jeffry was the aggressor, had broken the truce, 
and had ill-used a young woman of theirs, who came down to them innocently, 
and on the faith of the public capitulation. 

The boatswain defended this quarrel when we were afterwards on board. He 
said it was true that we seemed to break the truce, but really had not; and that the 
war was begun the night before by the natives themselves, who had shot at us, 
and killed one of our men without any just provocation; so that as we were in a 
capacity to fight them now, we might also be in a capacity to do ourselves justice 
upon them in an extraordinary manner; that though the poor man had taken a 
little liberty with the girl, he ought not to have been murdered, and that in such a 
villainous manner: and that they did nothing but what was just and what the laws 
of God allowed to be done to murderers. One would think this should have been 
enough to have warned us against going on shore amongst the heathens and 


barbarians; but it is impossible to make mankind wise but at their own expense, 
and their experience seems to be always of most use to them when it is dearest 
bought. 

We were now bound to the Gulf of Persia, and from thence to the coast of 
Coromandel, only to touch at Surat; but the chief of the supercargo’s design lay 
at the Bay of Bengal, where, if he missed his business outward-bound, he was to 
go out to China, and return to the coast as he came home. The first disaster that 
befell us was in the Gulf of Persia, where five of our men, venturing on shore on 
the Arabian side of the gulf, were surrounded by the Arabians, and either all 
killed or carried away into slavery; the rest of the boat’s crew were not able to 
rescue them, and had but just time to get off their boat. I began to upbraid them 
with the just retribution of Heaven in this case; but the boatswain very warmly 
told me, he thought I went further in my censures than I could show any warrant 
for in Scripture; and referred to Luke xiii. 4, where our Saviour intimates that 
those men on whom the Tower of Siloam fell were not sinners above all the 
Galileans; but that which put me to silence in the case was, that not one of these 
five men who were now lost were of those who went on shore to the massacre of 
Madagascar, so I always called it, though our men could not bear to hear the 
word massacre with any patience. 

But my frequent preaching to them on this subject had worse consequences 
than I expected; and the boatswain, who had been the head of the attempt, came 
up boldly to me one time, and told me he found that I brought that affair 
continually upon the stage; that I made unjust reflections upon it, and had used 
the men very ill on that account, and himself in particular; that as I was but a 
passenger, and had no command in the ship, or concern in the voyage, they were 
not obliged to bear it; that they did not know but I might have some ill-design in 
my head, and perhaps to call them to an account for it when they came to 
England; and that, therefore, unless I would resolve to have done with it, and 
also not to concern myself any further with him, or any of his affairs, he would 
leave the ship; for he did not think it safe to sail with me among them. 

I heard him patiently enough till he had done, and then told him that I 
confessed I had all along opposed the massacre of Madagascar, and that I had, 
on all occasions, spoken my mind freely about it, though not more upon him 
than any of the rest; that as to having no command in the ship, that was true; nor 
did I exercise any authority, only took the liberty of speaking my mind in things 
which publicly concerned us all; and what concern I had in the voyage was none 
of his business; that I was a considerable owner in the ship. In that claim I 
conceived I had a right to speak even further than I had done, and would not be 
accountable to him or any one else, and began to be a little warm with him. He 


made but little reply to me at that time, and I thought the affair had been over. 
We were at this time in the road at Bengal; and being willing to see the place, I 
went on shore with the supercargo in the ship’s boat to divert myself; and 
towards evening was preparing to go on board, when one of the men came to 
me, and told me he would not have me trouble myself to come down to the boat, 
for they had orders not to carry me on board any more. Any one may guess what 
a surprise I was in at so insolent a message; and I asked the man who bade him 
deliver that message to me? He told me the coxswain. 

I immediately found out the supercargo, and told him the story, adding that I 
foresaw there would be a mutiny in the ship; and entreated him to go 
immediately on board and acquaint the captain of it. But I might have spared 
this intelligence, for before I had spoken to him on shore the matter was effected 
on board. The boatswain, the gunner, the carpenter, and all the inferior officers, 
as soon as I was gone off in the boat, came up, and desired to speak with the 
captain; and then the boatswain, making a long harangue, and repeating all he 
had said to me, told the captain that as I was now gone peaceably on shore, they 
were loath to use any violence with me, which, if I had not gone on shore, they 
would otherwise have done, to oblige me to have gone. They therefore thought 
fit to tell him that as they shipped themselves to serve in the ship under his 
command, they would perform it well and faithfully; but if I would not quit the 
ship, or the captain oblige me to quit it, they would all leave the ship, and sail no 
further with him; and at that word all he turned his face towards the main-mast, 
which was, it seems, a signal agreed on, when the seamen, being got together 
there, cried out, “One and all! one and all!” 

My nephew, the captain, was a man of spirit, and of great presence of mind; 
and though he was surprised, yet he told them calmly that he would consider of 
the matter, but that he could do nothing in it till he had spoken to me about it. 
He used some arguments with them, to show them the unreasonableness and 
injustice of the thing, but it was all in vain; they swore, and shook hands round 
before his face, that they would all go on shore unless he would engage to them 
not to suffer me to come any more on board the ship. 

This was a hard article upon him, who knew his obligation to me, and did not 
know how I might take it. So he began to talk smartly to them; told them that I 
was a very considerable owner of the ship, and that if ever they came to England 
again it would cost them very dear; that the ship was mine, and that he could not 
put me out of it; and that he would rather lose the ship, and the voyage too, than 
disoblige me so much: so they might do as they pleased. However, he would go 
on shore and talk with me, and invited the boatswain to go with him, and 
perhaps they might accommodate the matter with me. But they all rejected the 


proposal, and said they would have nothing to do with me any more; and if I 
came on board they would all go on shore. “Well,” said the captain, “if you are 
all of this mind, let me go on shore and talk with him.” So away he came to me 
with this account, a little after the message had been brought to me from the 
coxswain. 

I was very glad to see my nephew, I must confess; for I was not without 
apprehensions that they would confine him by violence, set sail, and run away 
with the ship; and then I had been stripped naked in a remote country, having 
nothing to help myself; in short, I had been in a worse case than when I was 
alone in the island. But they had not come to that length, it seems, to my 
satisfaction; and when my nephew told me what they had said to him, and how 
they had sworn and shook hands that they would, one and all, leave the ship if I 
was suffered to come on board, I told him he should not be concerned at it at all, 
for I would stay on shore. I only desired he would take care and send me all my 
necessary things on shore, and leave me a sufficient sum of money, and I would 
find my way to England as well as I could. This was a heavy piece of news to 
my nephew, but there was no way to help it but to comply; so, in short, he went 
on board the ship again, and satisfied the men that his uncle had yielded to their 
importunity, and had sent for his goods from on board the ship; so that the matter 
was over in a few hours, the men returned to their duty, and I began to consider 
what course I should steer. 

I was now alone in a most remote part of the world, for I was near three 
thousand leagues by sea farther off from England than I was at my island; only, 
it is true, I might travel here by land over the Great Mogul’s country to Surat, 
might go from thence to Bassora by sea, up the Gulf of Persia, and take the way 
of the caravans, over the desert of Arabia, to Aleppo and Scanderoon; from 
thence by sea again to Italy, and so overland into France. I had another way 
before me, which was to wait for some English ships, which were coming to 
Bengal from Achin, on the island of Sumatra, and get passage on board them 
from England. But as I came hither without any concern with the East Indian 
Company, so it would be difficult to go from hence without their licence, unless 
with great favour of the captains of the ships, or the company’s factors: and to 
both I was an utter stranger. 

Here I had the mortification to see the ship set sail without me; however, my 
nephew left me two servants, or rather one companion and one servant; the first 
was clerk to the purser, whom he engaged to go with me, and the other was his 
own servant. I then took a good lodging in the house of an Englishwoman, 
where several merchants lodged, some French, two Italians, or rather Jews, and 
one Englishman. Here I stayed above nine months, considering what course to 


take. I had some English goods with me of value, and a considerable sum of 
money; my nephew furnishing me with a thousand pieces of eight, and a letter of 
credit for more if I had occasion, that I might not be straitened, whatever might 
happen. I quickly disposed of my goods to advantage; and, as I originally 
intended, I bought here some very good diamonds, which, of all other things, 
were the most proper for me in my present circumstances, because I could 
always carry my whole estate about me. 

During my stay here many proposals were made for my return to England, but 
none falling out to my mind, the English merchant who lodged with me, and 
whom I had contracted an intimate acquaintance with, came to me one morning, 
saying: “Countryman, I have a project to communicate, which, as it suits with 
my thoughts, may, for aught I know, suit with yours also, when you shall have 
thoroughly considered it. Here we are posted, you by accident and I by my own 
choice, in a part of the world very remote from our own country; but it is in a 
country where, by us who understand trade and business, a great deal of money 
is to be got. If you will put one thousand pounds to my one thousand pounds, 
we will hire a ship here, the first we can get to our minds. You shall be captain, 
I’ll be merchant, and we’ll go a trading voyage to China; for what should we 
stand still for? The whole world is in motion; why should we be idle?” 

I liked this proposal very well; and the more so because it seemed to be 
expressed with so much goodwill. In my loose, unhinged circumstances, I was 
the fitter to embrace a proposal for trade, or indeed anything else. I might 
perhaps say with some truth, that if trade was not my element, rambling was; and 
no proposal for seeing any part of the world which I had never seen before could 
possibly come amiss to me. It was, however, some time before we could get a 
ship to our minds, and when we had got a vessel, it was not easy to get English 
sailors—that is to say, So many aS were necessary to govern the voyage and 
manage the sailors which we should pick up there. After some time we got a 
mate, a boatswain, and a gunner, English; a Dutch carpenter, and three foremast 
men. With these we found we could do well enough, having Indian seamen, 
such as they were, to make up. 

When all was ready we set sail for Achin, in the island of Sumatra, and from 
thence to Siam, where we exchanged some of our wares for opium and some 
arrack; the first a commodity which bears a great price among the Chinese, and 
which at that time was much wanted there. Then we went up to Saskan, were 
eight months out, and on our return to Bengal I was very well satisfied with my 
adventure. Our people in England often admire how officers, which the 
company send into India, and the merchants which generally stay there, get such 
very great estates as they do, and sometimes come home worth sixty or seventy 


thousand pounds at a time; but it is little matter for wonder, when we consider 
the innumerable ports and places where they have a free commerce; indeed, at 
the ports where the English ships come there is such great and constant demands 
for the growth of all other countries, that there is a certain vent for the returns, as 
well as a market abroad for the goods carried out. 

I got so much money by my first adventure, and such an insight into the 
method of getting more, that had I been twenty years younger, I should have 
been tempted to have stayed here, and sought no farther for making my fortune; 
but what was all this to a man upwards of threescore, that was rich enough, and 
came abroad more in obedience to a restless desire of seeing the world than a 
covetous desire of gaining by it? A restless desire it really was, for when I was 
at home I was restless to go abroad; and when I was abroad I was restless to be 
at home. I say, what was this gain to me? I was rich enough already, nor had I 
any uneasy desires about getting more money; therefore the profit of the voyage 
to me was of no great force for the prompting me forward to further 
undertakings. Hence, I thought that by this voyage I had made no progress at all, 
because I was come back, as I might call it, to the place from whence I came, as 
to a home: whereas, my eye, like that which Solomon speaks of, was never 
satisfied with seeing. I was come into a part of the world which I was never in 
before, and that part, in particular, which I heard much of, and was resolved to 
see as much of it as I could: and then I thought I might say I had seen all the 
world that was worth seeing. 

But my fellow-traveller and I had different notions: I acknowledge his were 
the more suited to the end of a merchant’s life: who, when he is abroad upon 
adventures, is wise to stick to that, as the best thing for him, which he is likely to 
get the most money by. On the other hand, mine was the notion of a mad, 
rambling boy, that never cares to see a thing twice over. But this was not all: I 
had a kind of impatience upon me to be nearer home, and yet an unsettled 
resolution which way to go. In the interval of these consultations, my friend, 
who was always upon the search for business, proposed another voyage among 
the Spice Islands, to bring home a loading of cloves from the Manillas, or 
thereabouts. 

We were not long in preparing for this voyage; the chief difficulty was in 
bringing me to come into it. However, at last, nothing else offering, and as 
sitting still, to me especially, was the unhappiest part of life, I resolved on this 
voyage too, which we made very successfully, touching at Borneo and several 
other islands, and came home in about five months, when we sold our spices, 
with very great profit, to the Persian merchants, who carried them away to the 
Gulf. My friend, when we made up this account, smiled at me: “Well, now,” 


said he, with a sort of friendly rebuke on my indolent temper, “is not this better 
than walking about here, like a man with nothing to do, and spending our time in 
staring at the nonsense and ignorance of the Pagans?”—”Why, truly,” said I, 
“my friend, I think it is, and I begin to be a convert to the principles of 
merchandising; but I must tell you, by the way, you do not know what I am 
doing; for if I once conquer my backwardness, and embark heartily, old as I am, 
I shall harass you up and down the world till I tire you; for I shall pursue it so 
eagerly, I shall never let you lie still.” 


CHAPTER XI—WARNED OF DANGER BY A 
COUNTRYMAN 


A little while after this there came in a Dutch ship from Batavia; she was a 
coaster, not an European trader, of about two hundred tons burden; the men, as 
they pretended, having been so sickly that the captain had not hands enough to 
go to sea with, so he lay by at Bengal; and having, it seems, got money enough, 
or being willing, for other reasons, to go for Europe, he gave public notice he 
would sell his ship. This came to my ears before my new partner heard of it, and 
I had a great mind to buy it; so I went to him and told him of it. He considered a 
while, for he was no rash man neither; and at last replied, “She is a little too big 
—however, we will have her.” Accordingly, we bought the ship, and agreeing 
with the master, we paid for her, and took possession. When we had done so we 
resolved to engage the men, if we could, to join with those we had, for the 
pursuing our business; but, on a sudden, they having received not their wages, 
but their share of the money, as we afterwards learned, not one of them was to be 
found; we inquired much about them, and at length were told that they were all 
gone together by land to Agra, the great city of the Mogul’s residence, to 
proceed from thence to Surat, and then go by sea to the Gulf of Persia. 

Nothing had so much troubled me a good while as that I should miss the 
opportunity of going with them; for such a ramble, I thought, and in such 
company as would both have guarded and diverted me, would have suited 
mightily with my great design; and I should have both seen the world and gone 
homeward too. But I was much better satisfied a few days after, when I came to 
know what sort of fellows they were; for, in short, their history was, that this 
man they called captain was the gunner only, not the commander; that they had 
been a trading voyage, in which they had been attacked on shore by some of the 
Malays, who had killed the captain and three of his men; and that after the 
captain was killed, these men, eleven in number, having resolved to run away 
with the ship, brought her to Bengal, leaving the mate and five men more on 
shore. 

Well, let them get the ship how they would, we came honestly by her, as we 
thought, though we did not, I confess, examine into things so exactly as we 
ought; for we never inquired anything of the seamen, who would certainly have 
faltered in their account, and contradicted one another. Somehow or other we 
should have had reason to have suspected, them; but the man showed us a bill of 


sale for the ship, to one Emanuel Clostershoven, or some such name, for I 
suppose it was all a forgery, and called himself by that name, and we could not 
contradict him: and withal, having no suspicion of the thing, we went through 
with our bargain. We picked up some more English sailors here after this, and 
some Dutch, and now we resolved on a second voyage to the south-east for 
cloves, &c.—that is to say, among the Philippine and Malacca isles. In short, 
not to fill up this part of my story with trifles when what is to come is so 
remarkable, I spent, from first to last, six years in this country, trading from port 
to port, backward and forward, and with very good success, and was now the last 
year with my new partner, going in the ship above mentioned, on a voyage to 
China, but designing first to go to Siam to buy rice. 

In this voyage, being by contrary winds obliged to beat up and down a great 
while in the Straits of Malacca and among the islands, we were no sooner got 
clear of those difficult seas than we found our ship had sprung a leak, but could 
not discover where it was. This forced us to make some port; and my partner, 
who knew the country better than I did, directed the captain to put into the river 
of Cambodia; for I had made the English mate, one Mr. Thompson, captain, not 
being willing to take the charge of the ship upon myself. This river lies on the 
north side of the great bay or gulf which goes up to Siam. While we were here, 
and going often on shore for refreshment, there comes to me one day an 
Englishman, a gunner’s mate on board an English East India ship, then riding in 
the same river. “Sir,” says he, addressing me, “you are a stranger to me, and I to 
you; but I have something to tell you that very nearly concerns you. I am moved 
by the imminent danger you are in, and, for aught I see, you have no knowledge 


of it.”—”I know no danger I am in,” said I, “but that my ship is leaky, and I 
cannot find it out; but I intend to lay her aground to-morrow, to see if I can find 
it."—” But, sir,” says he, “leaky or not leaky, you will be wiser than to lay your 


ship on shore to-morrow when you hear what I have to say to you. Do you 
know, sir,” said he, “the town of Cambodia lies about fifteen leagues up the 
river; and there are two large English ships about five leagues on this side, and 
three Dutch?”—”Well,” said I, “and what is that to me?”—”Why, sir,” said be, 
“is it for a man that is upon such adventures as you are to come into a port, and 
not examine first what ships there are there, and whether he is able to deal with 
them? I suppose you do not think you are a match for them?” I could not 
conceive what he meant; and I turned short upon him, and said: “I wish you 
would explain yourself; I cannot imagine what reason I have to be afraid of any 
of the company’s ships, or Dutch ships. I am no interloper. What can they have 
to say to me?”—” Well, sir,” says he, with a smile, “if you think yourself secure 
you must take your chance; but take my advice, if you do not put to sea 


immediately, you will the very next tide be attacked by five longboats full of 
men, and perhaps if you are taken you will be hanged for a pirate, and the 
particulars be examined afterwards. I thought, sir,” added he, “I should have 
met with a better reception than this for doing you a piece of service of such 
importance.”—”I can never be ungrateful,” said I, “for any service, or to any 
man that offers me any kindness; but it is past my comprehension what they 
should have such a design upon me for: however, since you say there is no time 
to be lost, and that there is some villainous design on hand against me, I will go 
on board this minute, and put to sea immediately, if my men can stop the leak; 
but, sir,” said I, “shall I go away ignorant of the cause of all this? Can you give 
me no further light into it?” 

“T can tell you but part of the story, sir,” says he; “but I have a Dutch seaman 
here with me, and I believe I could persuade him to tell you the rest; but there is 
scarce time for it. But the short of the story is this—the first part of which I 
suppose you know well enough—that you were with this ship at Sumatra; that 
there your captain was murdered by the Malays, with three of his men; and that 
you, or some of those that were on board with you, ran away with the ship, and 
are since turned pirates. This is the sum of the story, and you will all be seized 
as pirates, I can assure you, and executed with very little ceremony; for you 
know merchant ships show but little law to pirates if they get them into their 
power.”—” Now you speak plain English,” said I, “and I thank you; and though I 
know nothing that we have done like what you talk of, for I am sure we came 
honestly and fairly by the ship; yet seeing such a work is doing, as you say, and 
that you seem to mean honestly, I will be upon my guard.”—’” Nay, sir,” says he, 
“do not talk of being upon your guard; the best defence is to be out of danger. If 
you have any regard for your life and the lives of all your men, put to sea 
without fail at high-water; and as you have a whole tide before you, you will be 
gone too far out before they can come down; for they will come away at high- 
water, and as they have twenty miles to come, you will get near two hours of 
them by the difference of the tide, not reckoning the length of the way: besides, 
as they are only boats, and not ships, they will not venture to follow you far out 
to sea, especially if it blows.”——’Well,” said I, “you have been very kind in this: 
what shall I do to make you amends?”—’”Sir,” says he, “you may not be willing 
to make me any amends, because you may not be convinced of the truth of it. I 
will make an offer to you: I have nineteen months’ pay due to me on board the 
ship —-, which I came out of England in; and the Dutchman that is with me has 
seven months’ pay due to him. If you will make good our pay to us we will go 
along with you; if you find nothing more in it we will desire no more; but if we 
do convince you that we have saved your lives, and the ship, and the lives of all 


the men in her, we will leave the rest to you.” 

I consented to this readily, and went immediately on board, and the two men 
with me. As soon as I came to the ship’s side, my partner, who was on board, 
came out on the quarter-deck, and called to me, with a great deal of joy, “We 
have stopped the leak—we have stopped the leak!”—’Say you so?” said |; 
“thank God; but weigh anchor, then, immediately.”—”Weigh!” says he; “what 
do you mean by that? What is the matter?”—” Ask no questions,” said I; “but set 
all hands to work, and weigh without losing a minute.” He was surprised; 
however, he called the captain, and he immediately ordered the anchor to be got 
up; and though the tide was not quite down, yet a little land-breeze blowing, we 
stood out to sea. Then I called him into the cabin, and told him the story; and we 
called in the men, and they told us the rest of it; but as it took up a great deal of 
time, before we had done a seaman comes to the cabin door, and called out to us 
that the captain bade him tell us we were chased by five sloops, or boats, full of 
men. “Very well,” said I, “then it is apparent there is something in it.” I then 
ordered all our men to be called up, and told them there was a design to seize the 
ship, and take us for pirates, and asked them if they would stand by us, and by 
one another; the men answered cheerfully, one and all, that they would live and 
die with us. Then I asked the captain what way he thought best for us to manage 
a fight with them; for resist them I was resolved we would, and that to the last 
drop. He said readily, that the way was to keep them off with our great shot as 
long as we could, and then to use our small arms, to keep them from boarding 
us; but when neither of these would do any longer, we would retire to our close 
quarters, for perhaps they had not materials to break open our bulkheads, or get 
in upon us. 

The gunner had in the meantime orders to bring two guns, to bear fore and aft, 
out of the steerage, to clear the deck, and load them with musket-bullets, and 
small pieces of old iron, and what came next to hand. Thus we made ready for 
fight; but all this while we kept out to sea, with wind enough, and could see the 
boats at a distance, being five large longboats, following us with all the sail they 
could make. 

Two of those boats (which by our glasses we could see were English) 
outsailed the rest, were near two leagues ahead of them, and gained upon us 
considerably, so that we found they would come up with us; upon which we 
fired a gun without ball, to intimate that they should bring to: and we put out a 
flag of truce, as a signal for parley: but they came crowding after us till within 
shot, when we took in our white flag, they having made no answer to it, and 
hung out a red flag, and fired at them with a shot. Notwithstanding this, they 
came on till they were near enough to call to them with a speaking-trumpet, 


bidding them keep off at their peril. 

It was all one; they crowded after us, and endeavoured to come under our 
stern, so as to board us on our quarter; upon which, seeing they were resolute for 
mischief, and depended upon the strength that followed them, I ordered to bring 
the ship to, so that they lay upon our broadside; when immediately we fired five 
guns at them, one of which had been levelled so true as to carry away the stern 
of the hindermost boat, and we then forced them to take down their sail, and to 
run all to the head of the boat, to keep her from sinking; so she lay by, and had 
enough of it; but seeing the foremost boat crowd on after us, we made ready to 
fire at her in particular. While this was doing one of the three boats that 
followed made up to the boat which we had disabled, to relieve her, and we 
could see her take out the men. We then called again to the foremost boat, and 
offered a truce, to parley again, and to know what her business was with us; but 
had no answer, only she crowded close under our stern. Upon this, our gunner 
who was a very dexterous fellow ran out his two case-guns, and fired again at 
her, but the shot missing, the men in the boat shouted, waved their caps, and 
came on. The gunner, getting quickly ready again, fired among them a second 
time, one shot of which, though it missed the boat itself, yet fell in among the 
men, and we could easily see did a great deal of mischief among them. We now 
wore the ship again, and brought our quarter to bear upon them, and firing three 
guns more, we found the boat was almost split to pieces; in particular, her rudder 
and a piece of her stern were shot quite away; so they handed her sail 
immediately, and were in great disorder. To complete their misfortune, our 
gunner let fly two guns at them again; where he hit them we could not tell, but 
we found the boat was sinking, and some of the men already in the water: upon 
this, I immediately manned out our pinnace, with orders to pick up some of the 
men if they could, and save them from drowning, and immediately come on 
board ship with them, because we saw the rest of the boats began to come up. 
Our men in the pinnace followed their orders, and took up three men, one of 
whom was just drowning, and it was a good while before we could recover him. 
As soon as they were on board we crowded all the sail we could make, and stood 
farther out to the sea; and we found that when the other boats came up to the 
first, they gave over their chase. 

Being thus delivered from a danger which, though I knew not the reason of it, 
yet seemed to be much greater than I apprehended, I resolved that we should 
change our course, and not let any one know whither we were going; so we 
stood out to sea eastward, quite out of the course of all European ships, whether 
they were bound to China or anywhere else, within the commerce of the 
European nations. When we were at sea we began to consult with the two 


seamen, and inquire what the meaning of all this should be; and the Dutchman 
confirmed the gunner’s story about the false sale of the ship and of the murder of 
the captain, and also how that he, this Dutchman, and four more got into the 
woods, where they wandered about a great while, till at length he made his 
escape, and swam off to a Dutch ship, which was sailing near the shore in its 
way from China. 

He then told us that he went to Batavia, where two of the seamen belonging to 
the ship arrived, having deserted the rest in their travels, and gave an account 
that the fellow who had run away with the ship, sold her at Bengal to a set of 
pirates, who were gone a-cruising in her, and that they had already taken an 
English ship and two Dutch ships very richly laden. This latter part we found to 
concern us directly, though we knew it to be false; yet, as my partner said, very 
justly, if we had fallen into their hands, and they had had such a prepossession 
against us beforehand, it had been in vain for us to have defended ourselves, or 
to hope for any good quarter at their hands; especially considering that our 
accusers had been our judges, and that we could have expected nothing from 
them but what rage would have dictated, and an ungoverned passion have 
executed. Therefore it was his opinion we should go directly back to Bengal, 
from whence we came, without putting in at any port whatever—because where 
we could give a good account of ourselves, could prove where we were when the 
ship put in, of whom we bought her, and the like; and what was more than all the 
rest, if we were put upon the necessity of bringing it before the proper judges, 
we should be sure to have some justice, and not to be hanged first and judged 
afterwards. 

I was some time of my partner’s opinion; but after a little more serious 
thinking, I told him I thought it was a very great hazard for us to attempt 
returning to Bengal, for that we were on the wrong side of the Straits of 
Malacca, and that if the alarm was given, we should be sure to be waylaid on 
every side—that if we should be taken, as it were, running away, we should even 
condemn ourselves, and there would want no more evidence to destroy us. I also 
asked the English sailor’s opinion, who said he was of my mind, and that we 
certainly should be taken. This danger a little startled my partner and all the 
ship’s company, and we immediately resolved to go away to the coast of 
Tonquin, and so on to the coast of China—and pursuing the first design as to 
trade, find some way or other to dispose of the ship, and come back in some of 
the vessels of the country such as we could get. This was approved of as the best 
method for our security, and accordingly we steered away NNE., keeping above 
fifty leagues off from the usual course to the eastward. This, however, put us to 
some inconvenience: for, first, the winds, when we came that distance from the 


shore, seemed to be more steadily against us, blowing almost trade, as we call it, 
from the E. and ENE., so that we were a long while upon our voyage, and we 
were but ill provided with victuals for so long a run; and what was still worse, 
there was some danger that those English and Dutch ships whose boats pursued 
us, whereof some were bound that way, might have got in before us, and if not, 
some other ship bound to China might have information of us from them, and 
pursue us with the same vigour. 

I must confess I was now very uneasy, and thought myself, including the late 
escape from the longboats, to have been in the most dangerous condition that 
ever I was in through my past life; for whatever ill circumstances I had been in, I 
was never pursued for a thief before; nor had I ever done anything that merited 
the name of dishonest or fraudulent, much less thievish. I had chiefly been my 
own enemy, or, as I may rightly say, I had been nobody’s enemy but my own; 
but now I was woefully embarrassed: for though I was perfectly innocent, I was 
in no condition to make that innocence appear; and if I had been taken, it had 
been under a supposed guilt of the worst kind. This made me very anxious to 
make an escape, though which way to do it I knew not, or what port or place we 
could go to. My partner endeavoured to encourage me by describing the several 
ports of that coast, and told me he would put in on the coast of Cochin China, or 
the bay of Tonquin, intending afterwards to go to Macao, where a great many 
European families resided, and particularly the missionary priests, who usually 
went thither in order to their going forward to China. 

Hither then we resolved to go; and, accordingly, though after a tedious course, 
and very much straitened for provisions, we came within sight of the coast very 
early in the morning; and upon reflection on the past circumstances of danger we 
were in, we resolved to put into a small river, which, however, had depth enough 
of water for us, and to see if we could, either overland or by the ship’s pinnace, 
come to know what ships were in any port thereabouts. This happy step was, 
indeed, our deliverance: for though we did not immediately see any European 
ships in the bay of Tonquin, yet the next morning there came into the bay two 
Dutch ships; and a third without any colours spread out, but which we believed 
to be a Dutchman, passed by at about two leagues’ distance, steering for the 
coast of China; and in the afternoon went by two English ships steering the same 
course; and thus we thought we saw ourselves beset with enemies both one way 
and the other. The place we were in was wild and barbarous, the people thieves 
by occupation; and though it is true we had not much to seek of them, and, 
except getting a few provisions, cared not how little we had to do with them, yet 
it was with much difficulty that we kept ourselves from being insulted by them 
several ways. We were in a small river of this country, within a few leagues of 


its utmost limits northward; and by our boat we coasted north-east to the point of 
land which opens the great bay of Tonquin; and it was in this beating up along 
the shore that we discovered we were surrounded with enemies. The people we 
were among were the most barbarous of all the inhabitants of the coast; and 
among other customs they have this one: that if any vessel has the misfortune to 
be shipwrecked upon their coast, they make the men all prisoners or slaves; and 
it was not long before we found a spice of their kindness this way, on the 
occasion following. 

I have observed above that our ship sprung a leak at sea, and that we could not 
find it out; and it happened that, as I have said, it was stopped unexpectedly, on 
the eve of our being pursued by the Dutch and English ships in the bay of Siam; 
yet, as we did not find the ship so perfectly tight and sound as we desired, we 
resolved while we were at this place to lay her on shore, and clean her bottom, 
and, if possible, to find out where the leaks were. Accordingly, having lightened 
the ship, and brought all our guns and other movables to one side, we tried to 
bring her down, that we might come at her bottom; but, on second thoughts, we 
did not care to lay her on dry ground, neither could we find out a proper place 
for it. 


CHAPTER XIT—THE CARPENTER’S 
WHIMSICAL CONTRIVANCE 


The inhabitants came wondering down the shore to look at us; and seeing the 
ship lie down on one side in such a manner, and heeling in towards the shore, 
and not seeing our men, who were at work on her bottom with stages, and with 
their boats on the off-side, they presently concluded that the ship was cast away, 
and lay fast on the ground. On this supposition they came about us in two or 
three hours’ time with ten or twelve large boats, having some of them eight, 
some ten men in a boat, intending, no doubt, to have come on board and 
plundered the ship, and if they found us there, to have carried us away for slaves. 

When they came up to the ship, and began to row round her, they discovered 
us all hard at work on the outside of the ship’s bottom and side, washing, and 
graving, and stopping, as every seafaring man knows how. They stood for a 
while gazing at us, and we, who were a little surprised, could not imagine what 
their design was; but being willing to be sure, we took this opportunity to get 
some of us into the ship, and others to hand down arms and ammunition to those 
that were at work, to defend themselves with if there should be occasion. And it 
was no more than need: for in less than a quarter of an hour’s consultation, they 
agreed, it seems, that the ship was really a wreck, and that we were all at work 
endeavouring to save her, or to save our lives by the help of our boats; and when 
we handed our arms into the boat, they concluded, by that act, that we were 
endeavouring to save some of our goods. Upon this, they took it for granted we 
all belonged to them, and away they came directly upon our men, as if it had 
been in a line-of-battle. 

Our men, seeing so many of them, began to be frightened, for we lay but in an 
ill posture to fight, and cried out to us to know what they should do. I 
immediately called to the men that worked upon the stages to slip them down, 
and get up the side into the ship, and bade those in the boat to row round and 
come on board. The few who were on board worked with all the strength and 
hands we had to bring the ship to rights; however, neither the men upon the 
stages nor those in the boats could do as they were ordered before the Cochin 
Chinese were upon them, when two of their boats boarded our longboat, and 
began to lay hold of the men as their prisoners. 

The first man they laid hold of was an English seaman, a stout, strong fellow, 
who having a musket in his hand, never offered to fire it, but laid it down in the 


boat, like a fool, as I thought; but he understood his business better than I could 
teach him, for he grappled the Pagan, and dragged him by main force out of their 
boat into ours, where, taking him by the ears, he beat his head so against the 
boat’s gunnel that the fellow died in his hands. In the meantime, a Dutchman, 
who stood next, took up the musket, and with the butt-end of it so laid about 
him, that he knocked down five of them who attempted to enter the boat. But 
this was doing little towards resisting thirty or forty men, who, fearless because 
ignorant of their danger, began to throw themselves into the longboat, where we 
had but five men in all to defend it; but the following accident, which deserved 
our laughter, gave our men a complete victory. 

Our carpenter being prepared to grave the outside of the ship, as well as to pay 
the seams where he had caulked her to stop the leaks, had got two kettles just let 
down into the boat, one filled with boiling pitch, and the other with rosin, tallow, 
and oil, and such stuff as the shipwrights use for that work; and the man that 
attended the carpenter had a great iron ladle in his hand, with which he supplied 
the men that were at work with the hot stuff. Two of the enemy’s men entered 
the boat just where this fellow stood in the foresheets; he immediately saluted 
them with a ladle full of the stuff, boiling hot which so burned and scalded them, 
being half-naked that they roared out like bulls, and, enraged with the fire, 
leaped both into the sea. The carpenter saw it, and cried out, “Well done, Jack! 
give them some more of it!” and stepping forward himself, takes one of the 
mops, and dipping it in the pitch-pot, he and his man threw it among them so 
plentifully that, in short, of all the men in the three boats, there was not one that 
escaped being scalded in a most frightful manner, and made such a howling and 
crying that I never heard a worse noise. 

I was never better pleased with a victory in my life; not only as it was a 
perfect surprise to me, and that our danger was imminent before, but as we got 
this victory without any bloodshed, except of that man the seaman killed with his 
naked hands, and which I was very much concerned at. Although it maybe a just 
thing, because necessary (for there is no necessary wickedness in nature), yet I 
thought it was a sad sort of life, when we must be always obliged to be killing 
our fellow-creatures to preserve ourselves; and, indeed, I think so still; and I 
would even now suffer a great deal rather than I would take away the life even of 
the worst person injuring me; and I believe all considering people, who know the 
value of life, would be of my opinion, if they entered seriously into the 
consideration of it. 

All the while this was doing, my partner and I, who managed the rest of the 
men on board, had with great dexterity brought the ship almost to rights, and 
having got the guns into their places again, the gunner called to me to bid our 


boat get out of the way, for he would let fly among them. I called back again to 
him, and bid him not offer to fire, for the carpenter would do the work without 
him; but bid him heat another pitch-kettle, which our cook, who was on broad, 
took care of. However, the enemy was so terrified with what they had met with 
in their first attack, that they would not come on again; and some of them who 
were farthest off, seeing the ship swim, as it were, upright, began, as we 
suppose, to see their mistake, and gave over the enterprise, finding it was not as 
they expected. Thus we got clear of this merry fight; and having got some rice 
and some roots and bread, with about sixteen hogs, on board two days before, 
we resolved to stay here no longer, but go forward, whatever came of it; for we 
made no doubt but we should be surrounded the next day with rogues enough, 
perhaps more than our pitch-kettle would dispose of for us. We therefore got all 
our things on board the same evening, and the next morning were ready to sail: 
in the meantime, lying at anchor at some distance from the shore, we were not so 
much concerned, being now in a fighting posture, as well as in a sailing posture, 
if any enemy had presented. The next day, having finished our work within 
board, and finding our ship was perfectly healed of all her leaks, we set sail. We 
would have gone into the bay of Tonquin, for we wanted to inform ourselves of 
what was to be known concerning the Dutch ships that had been there; but we 
durst not stand in there, because we had seen several ships go in, as we 
supposed, but a little before; so we kept on NE. towards the island of Formosa, 
as much afraid of being seen by a Dutch or English merchant ship as a Dutch or 
English merchant ship in the Mediterranean is of an Algerine man-of-war. 

When we were thus got to sea, we kept on NE., as if we would go to the 
Manillas or the Philippine Islands; and this we did that we might not fall into the 
way of any of the European ships; and then we steered north, till we came to the 
latitude of 22 degrees 30 seconds, by which means we made the island of 
Formosa directly, where we came to an anchor, in order to get water and fresh 
provisions, which the people there, who are very courteous in their manners, 
supplied us with willingly, and dealt very fairly and punctually with us in all 
their agreements and bargains. This is what we did not find among other people, 
and may be owing to the remains of Christianity which was once planted here by 
a Dutch missionary of Protestants, and it is a testimony of what I have often 
observed, viz. that the Christian religion always civilises the people, and reforms 
their manners, where it is received, whether it works saving effects upon them or 
no. 

From thence we sailed still north, keeping the coast of China at an equal 
distance, till we knew we were beyond all the ports of China where our 
European ships usually come; being resolved, if possible, not to fall into any of 


their hands, especially in this country, where, as our circumstances were, we 
could not fail of being entirely ruined. Being now come to the latitude of 30 
degrees, we resolved to put into the first trading port we should come at; and 
standing in for the shore, a boat came of two leagues to us with an old 
Portuguese pilot on board, who, knowing us to be an European ship, came to 
offer his service, which, indeed, we were glad of and took him on board; upon 
which, without asking us whither we would go, he dismissed the boat he came 
in, and sent it back. I thought it was now so much in our choice to make the old 
man carry us whither we would, that I began to talk to him about carrying us to 
the Gulf of Nankin, which is the most northern part of the coast of China. The 
old man said he knew the Gulf of Nankin very well; but smiling, asked us what 
we would do there? I told him we would sell our cargo and purchase China 
wares, Calicoes, raw silks, tea, wrought silks, &c.; and so we would return by the 
same course we came. He told us our best port would have been to put in at 
Macao, where we could not have failed of a market for our opium to our 
satisfaction, and might for our money have purchased all sorts of China goods as 
cheap as we could at Nankin. 

Not being able to put the old man out of his talk, of which he was very 
opinionated or conceited, I told him we were gentlemen as well as merchants, 
and that we had a mind to go and see the great city of Pekin, and the famous 
court of the monarch of China. “Why, then,” says the old man, “you should go 
to Ningpo, where, by the river which runs into the sea there, you may go up 
within five leagues of the great canal. This canal is a navigable stream, which 
goes through the heart of that vast empire of China, crosses all the rivers, passes 
some considerable hills by the help of sluices and gates, and goes up to the city 
of Pekin, being in length near two hundred and seventy leagues.”—” Well,” said 
I, “Seignior Portuguese, but that is not our business now; the great question is, if 
you can carry us up to the city of Nankin, from whence we can travel to Pekin 
afterwards?” He said he could do so very well, and that there was a great Dutch 
ship gone up that way just before. This gave me a little shock, for a Dutch ship 
was now our terror, and we had much rather have met the devil, at least if he had 
not come in too frightful a figure; and we depended upon it that a Dutch ship 
would be our destruction, for we were in no condition to fight them; all the ships 
they trade with into those parts being of great burden, and of much greater force 
than we were. 

The old man found me a little confused, and under some concern when he 
named a Dutch ship, and said to me, “Sir, you need be under no apprehensions 
of the Dutch; I suppose they are not now at war with your nation?”—”No,” said 
I, “that’s true; but I know not what liberties men may take when they are out of 


the reach of the laws of their own country.”—”Why,” says he, “you are no 
pirates; what need you fear? They will not meddle with peaceable merchants, 
sure.” These words put me into the greatest disorder and confusion imaginable; 
nor was it possible for me to conceal it so, but the old man easily perceived it. 

“Sir,” says he, “I find you are in some disorder in your thoughts at my talk: 
pray be pleased to go which way you think fit, and depend upon it, I’ll do you all 
the service I can.” Upon this we fell into further discourse, in which, to my 
alarm and amazement, he spoke of the villainous doings of a certain pirate ship 
that had long been the talk of mariners in those seas; no other, in a word, than 
the very ship he was now on board of, and which we had so unluckily 
purchased. I presently saw there was no help for it but to tell him the plain truth, 
and explain all the danger and trouble we had suffered through this 
misadventure, and, in particular, our earnest wish to be speedily quit of the ship 
altogether; for which reason we had resolved to carry her up to Nankin. 

The old man was amazed at this relation, and told us we were in the right to go 
away to the north; and that, if he might advise us, it should be to sell the ship in 
China, which we might well do, and buy, or build another in the country; adding 
that I should meet with customers enough for the ship at Nankin, that a Chinese 
junk would serve me very well to go back again, and that he would procure me 
people both to buy one and sell the other. “Well, but, seignior,” said I, “as you 
say they know the ship so well, I may, perhaps, if I follow your measures, be 
instrumental to bring some honest, innocent men into a terrible broil; for 
wherever they find the ship they will prove the guilt upon the men, by proving 
this was the ship.”—”Why,” says the old man, “I’ll find out a way to prevent 
that; for as I know all those commanders you speak of very well, and shall see 
them all as they pass by, I will be sure to set them to rights in the thing, and let 
them know that they had been so much in the wrong; that though the people who 
were on board at first might run away with the ship, yet it was not true that they 
had turned pirates; and that, in particular, these were not the men that first went 
off with the ship, but innocently bought her for their trade; and I am persuaded 
they will so far believe me as at least to act more cautiously for the time to 
come.” 

In about thirteen days’ sail we came to an anchor, at the south-west point of 
the great Gulf of Nankin; where I learned by accident that two Dutch ships were 
gone the length before me, and that I should certainly fall into their hands. I 
consulted my partner again in this exigency, and he was as much at a loss as I 
was. I then asked the old pilot if there was no creek or harbour which I might 
put into and pursue my business with the Chinese privately, and be in no danger 
of the enemy. He told me if I would sail to the southward about forty-two 


leagues, there was a little port called Quinchang, where the fathers of the 
mission usually landed from Macao, on their progress to teach the Christian 
religion to the Chinese, and where no European ships ever put in; and if I 
thought to put in there, I might consider what further course to take when I was 
on shore. He confessed, he said, it was not a place for merchants, except that at 
some certain times they had a kind of a fair there, when the merchants from 
Japan came over thither to buy Chinese merchandises. The name of the port I 
may perhaps spell wrong, having lost this, together with the names of many 
other places set down in a little pocket-book, which was spoiled by the water by 
an accident; but this I remember, that the Chinese merchants we corresponded 
with called it by a different name from that which our Portuguese pilot gave it, 
who pronounced it Quinchang. As we were unanimous in our resolution to go to 
this place, we weighed the next day, having only gone twice on shore where we 
were, to get fresh water; on both which occasions the people of the country were 
very civil, and brought abundance of provisions to sell to us; but nothing without 
money. 

We did not come to the other port (the wind being contrary) for five days; but 
it was very much to our satisfaction, and I was thankful when I set my foot on 
shore, resolving, and my partner too, that if it was possible to dispose of 
ourselves and effects any other way, though not profitably, we would never more 
set foot on board that unhappy vessel. Indeed, I must acknowledge, that of all 
the circumstances of life that ever I had any experience of, nothing makes 
mankind so completely miserable as that of being in constant fear. Well does 
the Scripture say, “The fear of man brings a snare”; it is a life of death, and the 
mind is so entirely oppressed by it, that it is capable of no relief. 

Nor did it fail of its usual operations upon the fancy, by heightening every 
danger; representing the English and Dutch captains to be men incapable of 
hearing reason, or of distinguishing between honest men and rogues; or between 
a story calculated for our own turn, made out of nothing, on purpose to deceive, 
and a true, genuine account of our whole voyage, progress, and design; for we 
might many ways have convinced any reasonable creatures that we were not 
pirates; the goods we had on board, the course we steered, our frankly showing 
ourselves, and entering into such and such ports; and even our very manner, the 
force we had, the number of men, the few arms, the little ammunition, short 
provisions; all these would have served to convince any men that we were no 
pirates. The opium and other goods we had on board would make it appear the 
ship had been at Bengal. The Dutchmen, who, it was said, had the names of all 
the men that were in the ship, might easily see that we were a mixture of 
English, Portuguese, and Indians, and but two Dutchmen on board. These, and 


many other particular circumstances, might have made it evident to the 
understanding of any commander, whose hands we might fall into, that we were 
no pirates. 

But fear, that blind, useless passion, worked another way, and threw us into 
the vapours; it bewildered our understandings, and set the imagination at work to 
form a thousand terrible things that perhaps might never happen. We first 
supposed, as indeed everybody had related to us, that the seamen on board the 
English and Dutch ships, but especially the Dutch, were so enraged at the name 
of a pirate, and especially at our beating off their boats and escaping, that they 
would not give themselves leave to inquire whether we were pirates or no, but 
would execute us off-hand, without giving us any room for a defence. We 
reflected that there really was so much apparent evidence before them, that they 
would scarce inquire after any more; as, first, that the ship was certainly the 
same, and that some of the seamen among them knew her, and had been on 
board her; and, secondly, that when we had intelligence at the river of Cambodia 
that they were coming down to examine us, we fought their boats and fled. 
Therefore we made no doubt but they were as fully satisfied of our being pirates 
as we were Satisfied of the contrary; and, as I often said, I know not but I should 
have been apt to have taken those circumstances for evidence, if the tables were 
turned, and my case was theirs; and have made no scruple of cutting all the crew 
to pieces, without believing, or perhaps considering, what they might have to 
offer in their defence. 

But let that be how it will, these were our apprehensions; and both my partner 
and I scarce slept a night without dreaming of halters and yard-arms; of fighting, 
and being taken; of killing, and being killed: and one night I was in such a fury 
in my dream, fancying the Dutchmen had boarded us, and I was knocking one of 
their seamen down, that I struck my doubled fist against the side of the cabin I 
lay in with such a force as wounded my hand grievously, broke my knuckles, 
and cut and bruised the flesh, so that it awaked me out of my sleep. Another 
apprehension I had was, the cruel usage we might meet with from them if we fell 
into their hands; then the story of Amboyna came into my head, and how the 
Dutch might perhaps torture us, as they did our countrymen there, and make 
some of our men, by extremity of torture, confess to crimes they never were 
guilty of, or own themselves and all of us to be pirates, and so they would put us 
to death with a formal appearance of justice; and that they might be tempted to 
do this for the gain of our ship and cargo, worth altogether four or five thousand 
pounds. We did not consider that the captains of ships have no authority to act 
thus; and if we had surrendered prisoners to them, they could not answer the 
destroying us, or torturing us, but would be accountable for it when they came to 


their country. However, if they were to act thus with us, what advantage would 
it be to us that they should be called to an account for it?—or if we were first to 
be murdered, what satisfaction would it be to us to have them punished when 
they came home? 

I cannot refrain taking notice here what reflections I now had upon the vast 
variety of my particular circumstances; how hard I thought it that I, who had 
spent forty years in a life of continual difficulties, and was at last come, as it 
were, to the port or haven which all men drive at, viz. to have rest and plenty, 
should be a volunteer in new sorrows by my own unhappy choice, and that I, 
who had escaped so many dangers in my youth, should now come to be hanged 
in my old age, and in so remote a place, for a crime which I was not in the least 
inclined to, much less guilty of. After these thoughts something of religion 
would come in; and I would be considering that this seemed to me to be a 
disposition of immediate Providence, and I ought to look upon it and submit to it 
as such. For, although I was innocent as to men, I was far from being innocent 
as to my Maker; and I ought to look in and examine what other crimes in my life 
were most obvious to me, and for which Providence might justly inflict this 
punishment as a retribution; and thus I ought to submit to this, just as I would to 
a shipwreck, if it had pleased God to have brought such a disaster upon me. 

In its turn natural courage would sometimes take its place, and then I would be 
talking myself up to vigorous resolutions; that I would not be taken to be 
barbarously used by a parcel of merciless wretches in cold blood; that it were 
much better to have fallen into the hands of the savages, though I were sure they 
would feast upon me when they had taken me, than those who would perhaps 
glut their rage upon me by inhuman tortures and barbarities; that in the case of 
the savages, I always resolved to die fighting to the last gasp, and why should I 
not do so now? Whenever these thoughts prevailed, I was sure to put myself 
into a kind of fever with the agitation of a supposed fight; my blood would boil, 
and my eyes sparkle, as if I was engaged, and I always resolved to take no 
quarter at their hands; but even at last, if I could resist no longer, I would blow 
up the ship and all that was in her, and leave them but little booty to boast of. 


CHAPTER XITI—ARRIVAL IN CHINA 


The greater weight the anxieties and perplexities of these things were to our 
thoughts while we were at sea, the greater was our satisfaction when we saw 
ourselves on shore; and my partner told me he dreamed that he had a very heavy 
load upon his back, which he was to carry up a hill, and found that he was not 
able to stand longer under it; but that the Portuguese pilot came and took it off 
his back, and the hill disappeared, the ground before him appearing all smooth 
and plain: and truly it was so; they were all like men who had a load taken off 
their backs. For my part I had a weight taken off from my heart that it was not 
able any longer to bear; and as I said above we resolved to go no more to sea in 
that ship. When we came on shore, the old pilot, who was now our friend, got us 
a lodging, together with a warehouse for our goods; it was a little hut, with a 
larger house adjoining to it, built and also palisadoed round with canes, to keep 
out pilferers, of which there were not a few in that country: however, the 
magistrates allowed us a little guard, and we had a soldier with a kind of half- 
pike, who stood sentinel at our door, to whom we allowed a pint of rice and a 
piece of money about the value of three-pence per day, so that our goods were 
kept very safe. 

The fair or mart usually kept at this place had been over some time; however, 
we found that there were three or four junks in the river, and two ships from 
Japan, with goods which they had bought in China, and were not gone away, 
having some Japanese merchants on shore. 

The first thing our old Portuguese pilot did for us was to get us acquainted 
with three missionary Romish priests who were in the town, and who had been 
there some time converting the people to Christianity; but we thought they made 
but poor work of it, and made them but sorry Christians when they had done. 
One of these was a Frenchman, whom they called Father Simon; another was a 
Portuguese; and a third a Genoese. Father Simon was courteous, and very 
agreeable company; but the other two were more reserved, seemed rigid and 
austere, and applied seriously to the work they came about, viz. to talk with and 
insinuate themselves among the inhabitants wherever they had opportunity. We 
often ate and drank with those men; and though I must confess the conversion, 
as they call it, of the Chinese to Christianity is so far from the true conversion 
required to bring heathen people to the faith of Christ, that it seems to amount to 
little more than letting them know the name of Christ, and say some prayers to 


the Virgin Mary and her Son, in a tongue which they understood not, and to 
cross themselves, and the like; yet it must be confessed that the religionists, 
whom we call missionaries, have a firm belief that these people will be saved, 
and that they are the instruments of it; and on this account they undergo not only 
the fatigue of the voyage, and the hazards of living in such places, but oftentimes 
death itself, and the most violent tortures, for the sake of this work. 

Father Simon was appointed, it seems, by order of the chief of the mission, to 
go up to Pekin, and waited only for another priest, who was ordered to come to 
him from Macao, to go along with him. We scarce ever met together but he was 
inviting me to go that journey; telling me how he would show me all the glorious 
things of that mighty empire, and, among the rest, Pekin, the greatest city in the 
world: “A city,” said he, “that your London and our Paris put together cannot be 
equal to.” But as I looked on those things with different eyes from other men, so 
I shall give my opinion of them in a few words, when I come in the course of my 
travels to speak more particularly of them. 

Dining with Father Simon one day, and being very merry together, I showed 
some little inclination to go with him; and he pressed me and my partner very 
hard to consent. “Why, father,’ says my partner, “should you desire our 
company so much? you know we are heretics, and you do not love us, nor 
cannot keep us company with any pleasure.”—”Oh,” says he, “you may perhaps 
be good Catholics in time; my business here is to convert heathens, and who 
knows but I may convert you too?”—”Very well, father,” said I, “so you will 
preach to us all the way?”—”I will not be troublesome to you,” says he; “our 
religion does not divest us of good manners; besides, we are here like 
countrymen; and so we are, compared to the place we are in; and if you are 
Huguenots, and I a Catholic, we may all be Christians at last; at least, we are all 
gentlemen, and we may converse so, without being uneasy to one another.” I 
liked this part of his discourse very well, and it began to put me in mind of my 
priest that I had left in the Brazils; but Father Simon did not come up to his 
character by a great deal; for though this friar had no appearance of a criminal 
levity in him, yet he had not that fund of Christian zeal, strict piety, and sincere 
affection to religion that my other good ecclesiastic had. 

But to leave him a little, though he never left us, nor solicited us to go with 
him; we had something else before us at first, for we had all this while our ship 
and our merchandise to dispose of, and we began to be very doubtful what we 
should do, for we were now in a place of very little business. Once I was about 
to venture to sail for the river of Kilam, and the city of Nankin; but Providence 
seemed now more visibly, as I thought, than ever to concern itself in our affairs; 
and I was encouraged, from this very time, to think I should, one way or other, 


get out of this entangled circumstance, and be brought home to my own country 
again, though I had not the least view of the manner. Providence, I say, began 
here to clear up our way a little; and the first thing that offered was, that our old 
Portuguese pilot brought a Japan merchant to us, who inquired what goods we 
had: and, in the first place, he bought all our opium, and gave us a very good 
price for it, paying us in gold by weight, some in small pieces of their own coin, 
and some in small wedges, of about ten or twelves ounces each. While we were 
dealing with him for our opium, it came into my head that he might perhaps deal 
for the ship too, and I ordered the interpreter to propose it to him. He shrunk up 
his shoulders at it when it was first proposed to him; but in a few days after he 
came to me, with one of the missionary priests for his interpreter, and told me he 
had a proposal to make to me, which was this: he had bought a great quantity of 
our goods, when he had no thoughts of proposals made to him of buying the 
ship; and that, therefore, he had not money to pay for the ship: but if I would let 
the same men who were in the ship navigate her, he would hire the ship to go to 
Japan; and would send them from thence to the Philippine Islands with another 
loading, which he would pay the freight of before they went from Japan: and that 
at their return he would buy the ship. I began to listen to his proposal, and so 
eager did my head still run upon rambling, that I could not but begin to entertain 
a notion of going myself with him, and so to set sail from the Philippine Islands 
away to the South Seas; accordingly, I asked the Japanese merchant if he would 
not hire us to the Philippine Islands and discharge us there. He said No, he could 
not do that, for then he could not have the return of his cargo; but he would 
discharge us in Japan, at the ship’s return. Well, still I was for taking him at that 
proposal, and going myself; but my partner, wiser than myself, persuaded me 
from it, representing the dangers, as well of the seas as of the Japanese, who are 
a false, cruel, and treacherous people; likewise those of the Spaniards at the 
Philippines, more false, cruel, and treacherous than they. 

But to bring this long turn of our affairs to a conclusion; the first thing we had 
to do was to consult with the captain of the ship, and with his men, and know if 
they were willing to go to Japan. While I was doing this, the young man whom 
my nephew had left with me as my companion came up, and told me that he 
thought that voyage promised very fair, and that there was a great prospect of 
advantage, and he would be very glad if I undertook it; but that if I would not, 
and would give him leave, he would go as a merchant, or as I pleased to order 
him; that if ever he came to England, and I was there and alive, he would render 
me a faithful account of his success, which should be as much mine as I pleased. 
I was loath to part with him; but considering the prospect of advantage, which 
really was considerable, and that he was a young fellow likely to do well in it, I 


inclined to let him go; but I told him I would consult my partner, and give him 
an answer the next day. I discoursed about it with my partner, who thereupon 
made a most generous offer: “You know it has been an unlucky ship,” said he, 
“and we both resolve not to go to sea in it again; if your steward” (so he called 
my man) “will venture the voyage, I will leave my share of the vessel to him, 
and let him make the best of it; and if we live to meet in England, and he meets 
with success abroad, he shall account for one half of the profits of the ship’s 
freight to us; the other shall be his own.” 

If my partner, who was no way concerned with my young man, made him 
such an offer, I could not do less than offer him the same; and all the ship’s 
company being willing to go with him, we made over half the ship to him in 
property, and took a writing from him, obliging him to account for the other, and 
away he went to Japan. The Japan merchant proved a very punctual, honest man 
to him: protected him at Japan, and got him a licence to come on shore, which 
the Europeans in general have not lately obtained. He paid him his freight very 
punctually; sent him to the Philippines loaded with Japan and China wares, and a 
supercargo of their own, who, trafficking with the Spaniards, brought back 
European goods again, and a great quantity of spices; and there he was not only 
paid his freight very well, and at a very good price, but not being willing to sell 
the ship, then the merchant furnished him goods on his own account; and with 
some money, and some spices of his own which he brought with him, he went 
back to the Manillas, where he sold his cargo very well. Here, having made a 
good acquaintance at Manilla, he got his ship made a free ship, and the governor 
of Manilla hired him to go to Acapulco, on the coast of America, and gave him a 
licence to land there, and to travel to Mexico, and to pass in any Spanish ship to 
Europe with all his men. He made the voyage to Acapulco very happily, and 
there he sold his ship: and having there also obtained allowance to travel by land 
to Porto Bello, he found means to get to Jamaica, with all his treasure, and about 
eight years after came to England exceeding rich. 

But to return to our particular affairs, being now to part with the ship and 
ship’s company, it came before us, of course, to consider what recompense we 
should give to the two men that gave us such timely notice of the design against 
us in the river Cambodia. The truth was, they had done us a very considerable 
service, and deserved well at our hands; though, by the way, they were a couple 
of rogues, too; for, as they believed the story of our being pirates, and that we 
had really run away with the ship, they came down to us, not only to betray the 
design that was formed against us, but to go to sea with us as pirates. One of 
them confessed afterwards that nothing else but the hopes of going a-roguing 
brought him to do it: however, the service they did us was not the less, and 


therefore, as I had promised to be grateful to them, I first ordered the money to 
be paid them which they said was due to them on board their respective ships: 
over and above that, I gave each of them a small sum of money in gold, which 
contented them very well. I then made the Englishman gunner in the ship, the 
gunner being now made second mate and purser; the Dutchman I made 
boatswain; so they were both very well pleased, and proved very serviceable, 
being both able seamen, and very stout fellows. 

We were now on shore in China; if I thought myself banished, and remote 
from my own country at Bengal, where I had many ways to get home for my 
money, what could I think of myself now, when I was about a thousand leagues 
farther off from home, and destitute of all manner of prospect of return? All we 
had for it was this: that in about four months’ time there was to be another fair at 
the place where we were, and then we might be able to purchase various 
manufactures of the country, and withal might possibly find some Chinese junks 
from Tonquin for sail, that would carry us and our goods whither we pleased. 
This I liked very well, and resolved to wait; besides, as our particular persons 
were not obnoxious, so if any English or Dutch ships came thither, perhaps we 
might have an opportunity to load our goods, and get passage to some other 
place in India nearer home. Upon these hopes we resolved to continue here; but, 
to divert ourselves, we took two or three journeys into the country. 

First, we went ten days’ journey to Nankin, a city well worth seeing; they say 
it has a million of people in it: it is regularly built, and the streets are all straight, 
and cross one another in direct lines. But when I come to compare the miserable 
people of these countries with ours, their fabrics, their manner of living, their 
government, their religion, their wealth, and their glory, as some call it, I must 
confess that I scarcely think it worth my while to mention them here. We 
wonder at the grandeur, the riches, the pomp, the ceremonies, the government, 
the manufactures, the commerce, and conduct of these people; not that there is 
really any matter for wonder, but because, having a true notion of the barbarity 
of those countries, the rudeness and the ignorance that prevail there, we do not 
expect to find any such thing so far off. Otherwise, what are their buildings to 
the palaces and royal buildings of Europe? What their trade to the universal 
commerce of England, Holland, France, and Spain? What are their cities to 
ours, for wealth, strength, gaiety of apparel, rich furniture, and infinite variety? 
What are their ports, supplied with a few junks and barks, to our navigation, our 
merchant fleets, our large and powerful navies? Our city of London has more 
trade than half their mighty empire: one English, Dutch, or French man-of-war 
of eighty guns would be able to fight almost all the shipping belonging to China: 
but the greatness of their wealth, their trade, the power of their government, and 


the strength of their armies, may be a little surprising to us, because, as I have 
said, considering them as a barbarous nation of pagans, little better than savages, 
we did not expect such things among them. But all the forces of their empire, 
though they were to bring two millions of men into the field together, would be 
able to do nothing but ruin the country and starve themselves; a million of their 
foot could not stand before one embattled body of our infantry, posted so as not 
to be surrounded, though they were not to be one to twenty in number; nay, I do 
not boast if I say that thirty thousand German or English foot, and ten thousand 
horse, well managed, could defeat all the forces of China. Nor is there a fortified 
town in China that could hold out one month against the batteries and attacks of 
an European army. They have firearms, it is true, but they are awkward and 
uncertain in their going off; and their powder has but little strength. Their 
armies are badly disciplined, and want skill to attack, or temper to retreat; and 
therefore, I must confess, it seemed strange to me, when I came home, and heard 
our people say such fine things of the power, glory, magnificence, and trade of 
the Chinese; because, as far as I saw, they appeared to be a contemptible herd or 
crowd of ignorant, sordid slaves, subjected to a government qualified only to 
rule such a people; and were not its distance inconceivably, great from Muscovy, 
and that empire in a manner as rude, impotent, and ill governed as they, the Czar 
of Muscovy might with ease drive them all out of their country, and conquer 
them in one campaign; and had the Czar (who is now a growing prince) fallen 
this way, instead of attacking the warlike Swedes, and equally improved himself 
in the art of war, as they say he has done; and if none of the powers of Europe 
had envied or interrupted him, he might by this time have been Emperor of 
China, instead of being beaten by the King of Sweden at Narva, when the latter 
was not one to six in number. 

As their strength and their grandeur, so their navigation, commerce, and 
husbandry are very imperfect, compared to the same things in Europe; also, in 
their knowledge, their learning, and in their skill in the sciences, they are either 
very awkward or defective, though they have globes or spheres, and a smattering 
of the mathematics, and think they know more than all the world besides. But 
they know little of the motions of the heavenly bodies; and so grossly and 
absurdly ignorant are their common people, that when the sun is eclipsed, they 
think a great dragon has assaulted it, and is going to run away with it; and they 
fall a clattering with all the drums and kettles in the country, to fright the 
monster away, just as we do to hive a swarm of bees! 

As this is the only excursion of the kind which I have made in all the accounts 
I have given of my travels, so I shall make no more such. It is none of my 
business, nor any part of my design; but to give an account of my own 


adventures through a life of inimitable wanderings, and a long variety of 
changes, which, perhaps, few that come after me will have heard the like of: I 
shall, therefore, say very little of all the mighty places, desert countries, and 
numerous people I have yet to pass through, more than relates to my own story, 
and which my concern among them will make necessary. 

I was now, as near as I can compute, in the heart of China, about thirty 
degrees north of the line, for we were returned from Nankin. I had indeed a 
mind to see the city of Pekin, which I had heard so much of, and Father Simon 
importuned me daily to do it. At length his time of going away being set, and 
the other missionary who was to go with him being arrived from Macao, it was 
necessary that we should resolve either to go or not; so I referred it to my 
partner, and left it wholly to his choice, who at length resolved it in the 
affirmative, and we prepared for our journey. We set out with very good 
advantage as to finding the way; for we got leave to travel in the retinue of one 
of their mandarins, a kind of viceroy or principal magistrate in the province 
where they reside, and who take great state upon them, travelling with great 
attendance, and great homage from the people, who are sometimes greatly 
impoverished by them, being obliged to furnish provisions for them and all their 
attendants in their journeys. I particularly observed in our travelling with his 
baggage, that though we received sufficient provisions both for ourselves and 
our horses from the country, as belonging to the mandarin, yet we were obliged 
to pay for everything we had, after the market price of the country, and the 
mandarin’s steward collected it duly from us. Thus our travelling in the retinue 
of the mandarin, though it was a great act of kindness, was not such a mighty 
favour to us, but was a great advantage to him, considering there were above 
thirty other people travelled in the same manner besides us, under the protection 
of his retinue; for the country furnished all the provisions for nothing to him, and 
yet he took our money for them. 

We were twenty-five days travelling to Pekin, through a country exceeding 
populous, but I think badly cultivated; the husbandry, the economy, and the way 
of living miserable, though they boast so much of the industry of the people: I 
say miserable, if compared with our own, but not so to these poor wretches, who 
know no other. The pride of the poor people is infinitely great, and exceeded by 
nothing but their poverty, in some parts, which adds to that which I call their 
misery; and I must needs think the savages of America live much more happy 
than the poorer sort of these, because as they have nothing, so they desire 
nothing; whereas these are proud and insolent and in the main are in many parts 
mere beggars and drudges. Their ostentation is inexpressible; and, if they can, 
they love to keep multitudes of servants or slaves, which is to the last degree 


ridiculous, as well as their contempt of all the world but themselves. 

I must confess I travelled more pleasantly afterwards in the deserts and vast 
wildernesses of Grand Tartary than here, and yet the roads here are well paved 
and well kept, and very convenient for travellers; but nothing was more 
awkward to me than to see such a haughty, imperious, insolent people, in the 
midst of the grossest simplicity and ignorance; and my friend Father Simon and I 
used to be very merry upon these occasions, to see their beggarly pride. For 
example, coming by the house of a country gentleman, as Father Simon called 
him, about ten leagues off the city of Nankin, we had first of all the honour to 
ride with the master of the house about two miles; the state he rode in was a 
perfect Don Quixotism, being a mixture of pomp and poverty. His habit was 
very proper for a merry-andrew, being a dirty calico, with hanging sleeves, 
tassels, and cuts and slashes almost on every side: it covered a taffety vest, so 
greasy as to testify that his honour must be a most exquisite sloven. His horse 
was a poor, starved, hobbling creature, and two slaves followed him on foot to 
drive the poor creature along; he had a whip in his hand, and he belaboured the 
beast as fast about the head as his slaves did about the tail; and thus he rode by 
us, with about ten or twelve servants, going from the city to his country seat, 
about half a league before us. We travelled on gently, but this figure of a 
gentleman rode away before us; and as we stopped at a village about an hour to 
refresh us, when we came by the country seat of this great man, we saw him in a 
little place before his door, eating a repast. It was a kind of garden, but he was 
easy to be seen; and we were given to understand that the more we looked at him 
the better he would be pleased. He sat under a tree, something like the palmetto, 
which effectually shaded him over the head, and on the south side; but under the 
tree was placed a large umbrella, which made that part look well enough. He sat 
lolling back in a great elbow-chair, being a heavy corpulent man, and had his 
meat brought him by two women slaves. He had two more, one of whom fed the 
squire with a spoon, and the other held the dish with one hand, and scraped off 
what he let fall upon his worship’s beard and taffety vest. 

Leaving the poor wretch to please himself with our looking at him, as if we 
admired his idle pomp, we pursued our journey. Father Simon had the curiosity 
to stay to inform himself what dainties the country justice had to feed on in all 
his state, which he had the honour to taste of, and which was, I think, a mess of 
boiled rice, with a great piece of garlic in it, and a little bag filled with green 
pepper, and another plant which they have there, something like our ginger, but 
smelling like musk, and tasting like mustard; all this was put together, and a 
small piece of lean mutton boiled in it, and this was his worship’s repast. Four 
or five servants more attended at a distance, who we supposed were to eat of the 


same after their master. As for our mandarin with whom we travelled, he was 
respected as a king, surrounded always with his gentlemen, and attended in all 
his appearances with such pomp, that I saw little of him but at a distance. I 
observed that there was not a horse in his retinue but that our carrier’s 
packhorses in England seemed to me to look much better; though it was hard to 
judge rightly, for they were so covered with equipage, mantles, trappings, &c., 
that we could scarce see anything but their feet and their heads as they went 
along. 

I was now light-hearted, and all my late trouble and perplexity being over, I 
had no anxious thoughts about me, which made this journey the pleasanter to 
me; in which no ill accident attended me, only in passing or fording a small 
river, my horse fell and made me free of the country, as they call it—that is to 
say, threw me in. The place was not deep, but it wetted me all over. I mention it 
because it spoiled my pocket-book, wherein I had set down the names of several 
people and places which I had occasion to remember, and which not taking due 
care of, the leaves rotted, and the words were never after to be read. 

At length we arrived at Pekin. I had nobody with me but the youth whom my 
nephew had given me to attend me as a servant and who proved very trusty and 
diligent; and my partner had nobody with him but one servant, who was a 
kinsman. As for the Portuguese pilot, he being desirous to see the court, we bore 
his charges for his company, and for our use of him as an interpreter, for he 
understood the language of the country, and spoke good French and a little 
English. Indeed, this old man was most useful to us everywhere; for we had not 
been above a week at Pekin, when he came laughing. “Ah, Seignior Inglese,” 
says he, “I have something to tell will make your heart glad.” ——’My heart glad,” 
says I; “what can that be? I don’t know anything in this country can either give 
me joy or grief to any great degree.”—” Yes, yes,” said the old man, in broken 
English, “make you glad, me sorry.”—”Why,” said I, “will it make you 
sorry?”—’ Because,” said he, “you have brought me here twenty-five days’ 
journey, and will leave me to go back alone; and which way shall I get to my 
port afterwards, without a ship, without a horse, without pecune?” so he called 
money, being his broken Latin, of which he had abundance to make us merry 
with. In short, he told us there was a great caravan of Muscovite and Polish 
merchants in the city, preparing to set out on their journey by land to Muscovy, 
within four or five weeks; and he was sure we would take the opportunity to go 
with them, and leave him behind, to go back alone. 

I confess I was greatly surprised with this good news, and had scarce power to 
speak to him for some time; but at last I said to him, “How do you know this? 
are you Sure it is true?”—” Yes,” says he; “I met this morning in the street an old 


acquaintance of mine, an Armenian, who is among them. He came last from 
Astrakhan, and was designed to go to Tonquin, where I formerly knew him, but 
has altered his mind, and is now resolved to go with the caravan to Moscow, and 
so down the river Volga to Astrakhan.”—”Well, Seignior,” says I, “do not be 
uneasy about being left to go back alone; if this be a method for my return to 
England, it shall be your fault if you go back to Macao at all.” We then went to 
consult together what was to be done; and I asked my partner what he thought of 
the pilot’s news, and whether it would suit with his affairs? He told me he 
would do just as I would; for he had settled all his affairs so well at Bengal, and 
left his effects in such good hands, that as we had made a good voyage, if he 
could invest it in China silks, wrought and raw, he would be content to go to 
England, and then make a voyage back to Bengal by the Company’s ships. 
Having resolved upon this, we agreed that if our Portuguese pilot would go 
with us, we would bear his charges to Moscow, or to England, if he pleased; nor, 
indeed, were we to be esteemed over-generous in that either, if we had not 
rewarded him further, the service he had done us being really worth more than 
that; for he had not only been a pilot to us at sea, but he had been like a broker 
for us on shore; and his procuring for us a Japan merchant was some hundreds of 
pounds in our pockets. So, being willing to gratify him, which was but doing 
him justice, and very willing also to have him with us besides, for he was a most 
necessary man on all occasions, we agreed to give him a quantity of coined gold, 
which, as I computed it, was worth one hundred and seventy-five pounds 
sterling, between us, and to bear all his charges, both for himself and horse, 
except only a horse to carry his goods. Having settled this between ourselves, 
we called him to let him know what we had resolved. I told him he had 
complained of our being willing to let him go back alone, and I was now about 
to tell him we designed he should not go back at all. That as we had resolved to 
go to Europe with the caravan, we were very willing he should go with us; and 
that we called him to know his mind. He shook his head and said it was a long 
journey, and that he had no pecune to carry him thither, or to subsist himself 
when he came there. We told him we believed it was so, and therefore we had 
resolved to do something for him that should let him see how sensible we were 
of the service he had done us, and also how agreeable he was to us: and then I 
told him what we had resolved to give him here, which he might lay out as we 
would do our own; and that as for his charges, if he would go with us we would 
set him safe on shore (life and casualties excepted), either in Muscovy or 
England, as he would choose, at our own charge, except only the carriage of his 
goods. He received the proposal like a man transported, and told us he would go 
with us over all the whole world; and so we all prepared for our journey. 


However, as it was with us, so it was with the other merchants: they had many 
things to do, and instead of being ready in five weeks, it was four months and 
some days before all things were got together. 


CHAPTER XIV—ATTACKED BY TARTARS 


It was the beginning of February, new style, when we set out from Pekin. My 
partner and the old pilot had gone express back to the port where we had first put 
in, to dispose of some goods which we had left there; and I, with a Chinese 
merchant whom I had some knowledge of at Nankin, and who came to Pekin on 
his own affairs, went to Nankin, where I bought ninety pieces of fine damasks, 
with about two hundred pieces of other very fine silk of several sorts, some 
mixed with gold, and had all these brought to Pekin against my partner’s return. 
Besides this, we bought a large quantity of raw silk, and some other goods, our 
cargo amounting, in these goods only, to about three thousand five hundred 
pounds sterling; which, together with tea and some fine calicoes, and three 
camels’ loads of nutmegs and cloves, loaded in all eighteen camels for our share, 
besides those we rode upon; these, with two or three spare horses, and two 
horses loaded with provisions, made together twenty-six camels and horses in 
our retinue. 

The company was very great, and, as near as I can remember, made between 
three and four hundred horses, and upwards of one hundred and twenty men, 
very well armed and provided for all events; for as the Eastern caravans are 
subject to be attacked by the Arabs, so are these by the Tartars. The company 
consisted of people of several nations, but there were above sixty of them 
merchants or inhabitants of Moscow, though of them some were Livonians; and 
to our particular satisfaction, five of them were Scots, who appeared also to be 
men of great experience in business, and of very good substance. 

When we had travelled one day’s journey, the guides, who were five in 
number, called all the passengers, except the servants, to a great council, as they 
called it. At this council every one deposited a certain quantity of money to a 
common stock, for the necessary expense of buying forage on the way, where it 
was not otherwise to be had, and for satisfying the guides, getting horses, and the 
like. Here, too, they constituted the journey, as they call it, viz. they named 
captains and officers to draw us all up, and give the word of command, in case of 
an attack, and give every one their turn of command; nor was this forming us 
into order any more than what we afterwards found needful on the way. 

The road all on this side of the country is very populous, and is full of potters 
and earth-makers—that is to say, people, that temper the earth for the China 
ware. As I was coming along, our Portuguese pilot, who had always something 


or other to say to make us merry, told me he would show me the greatest rarity 
in all the country, and that I should have this to say of China, after all the ill- 
humoured things that I had said of it, that I had seen one thing which was not to 
be seen in all the world beside. I was very importunate to know what it was; at 
last he told me it was a gentleman’s house built with China ware. “Well,” says I, 
“are not the materials of their buildings the products of their own country, and so 
it is all China ware, is it not?”—’No, no,” says he, “I mean it is a house all made 
of China ware, such as you call it in England, or as it is called in our country, 
porcelain.” ——’Well,” says I, “such a thing may be; how big is it? Can we carry 
it in a box upon a camel? If we can we will buy it.”—”Upon a camel!” says the 
old pilot, holding up both his hands; “why, there is a family of thirty people lives 
in it.” 

I was then curious, indeed, to see it; and when I came to it, it was nothing but 
this: it was a timber house, or a house built, as we call it in England, with lath 
and plaster, but all this plastering was really China ware—that is to say, it was 
plastered with the earth that makes China ware. The outside, which the sun 
shone hot upon, was glazed, and looked very well, perfectly white, and painted 
with blue figures, as the large China ware in England is painted, and hard as if it 
had been burnt. As to the inside, all the walls, instead of wainscot, were lined 
with hardened and painted tiles, like the little square tiles we call galley-tiles in 
England, all made of the finest china, and the figures exceeding fine indeed, with 
extraordinary variety of colours, mixed with gold, many tiles making but one 
figure, but joined so artificially, the mortar being made of the same earth, that it 
was very hard to see where the tiles met. The floors of the rooms were of the 
same composition, and as hard as the earthen floors we have in use in several 
parts of England; as hard as stone, and smooth, but not burnt and painted, except 
some smaller rooms, like closets, which were all, as it were, paved with the same 
tile; the ceiling and all the plastering work in the whole house were of the same 
earth; and, after all, the roof was covered with tiles of the same, but of a deep 
shining black. This was a China warehouse indeed, truly and literally to be 
called so, and had I not been upon the journey, I could have stayed some days to 
see and examine the particulars of it. They told me there were fountains and 
fishponds in the garden, all paved on the bottom and sides with the same; and 
fine statues set up in rows on the walks, entirely formed of the porcelain earth, 
burnt whole. 

As this is one of the singularities of China, so they may be allowed to excel in 
it; but I am very sure they excel in their accounts of it; for they told me such 
incredible things of their performance in crockery-ware, for such it is, that I care 
not to relate, as knowing it could not be true. They told me, in particular, of one 


workman that made a ship with all its tackle and masts and sails in earthenware, 
big enough to carry fifty men. If they had told me he launched it, and made a 
voyage to Japan in it, I might have said something to it indeed; but as it was, I 
knew the whole of the story, which was, in short, that the fellow lied: so I 
smiled, and said nothing to it. This odd sight kept me two hours behind the 
caravan, for which the leader of it for the day fined me about the value of three 
shillings; and told me if it had been three days’ journey without the wall, as it 
was three days’ within, he must have fined me four times as much, and made me 
ask pardon the next council-day. I promised to be more orderly; and, indeed, I 
found afterwards the orders made for keeping all together were absolutely 
necessary for our common safety. 

In two days more we passed the great China wall, made for a fortification 
against the Tartars: and a very great work it is, going over hills and mountains in 
an endless track, where the rocks are impassable, and the precipices such as no 
enemy could possibly enter, or indeed climb up, or where, if they did, no wall 
could hinder them. They tell us its length is near a thousand English miles, but 
that the country is five hundred in a straight measured line, which the wall 
bounds without measuring the windings and turnings it takes; it is about four 
fathoms high, and as many thick in some places. 

I stood still an hour or thereabouts without trespassing on our orders (for so 
long the caravan was in passing the gate), to look at it on every side, near and far 
off; I mean what was within my view: and the guide, who had been extolling it 
for the wonder of the world, was mighty eager to hear my opinion of it. I told 
him it was a most excellent thing to keep out the Tartars; which he happened not 
to understand as I meant it and so took it for a compliment; but the old pilot 
laughed! “Oh, Seignior Inglese,” says he, “you speak in colours.”—’In 
colours!” said I; “what do you mean by that?”—”Why, you speak what looks 
white this way and black that way—gay one way and dull another. You tell him 
it is a good wall to keep out Tartars; you tell me by that it is good for nothing but 
to keep out Tartars. I understand you, Seignior Inglese, I understand you; but 
Seignior Chinese understood you his own way.”—’Well,” says I, “do you think 
it would stand out an army of our country people, with a good train of artillery; 
or our engineers, with two companies of miners? Would not they batter it down 
in ten days, that an army might enter in battalia; or blow it up in the air, 
foundation and all, that there should be no sign of it left?” Ay, ay,” says he, “I 
know that.” The Chinese wanted mightily to know what I said to the pilot, and I 
gave him leave to tell him a few days after, for we were then almost out of their 
country, and he was to leave us a little time after this; but when he knew what I 
said, he was dumb all the rest of the way, and we heard no more of his fine story 


of the Chinese power and greatness while he stayed. 

After we passed this mighty nothing, called a wall, something like the Picts’ 
walls so famous in Northumberland, built by the Romans, we began to find the 
country thinly inhabited, and the people rather confined to live in fortified towns, 
as being subject to the inroads and depredations of the Tartars, who rob in great 
armies, and therefore are not to be resisted by the naked inhabitants of an open 
country. And here I began to find the necessity of keeping together in a caravan 
as we travelled, for we saw several troops of Tartars roving about; but when I 
came to see them distinctly, I wondered more that the Chinese empire could be 
conquered by such contemptible fellows; for they are a mere horde of wild 
fellows, keeping no order and understanding no discipline or manner of it. Their 
horses are poor lean creatures, taught nothing, and fit for nothing; and this we 
found the first day we saw them, which was after we entered the wilder part of 
the country. Our leader for the day gave leave for about sixteen of us to go a 
hunting as they call it; and what was this but a hunting of sheep!—however, it 
may be called hunting too, for these creatures are the wildest and swiftest of foot 
that ever I saw of their kind! only they will not run a great way, and you are sure 
of sport when you begin the chase, for they appear generally thirty or forty in a 
flock, and, like true sheep, always keep together when they fly. 

In pursuit of this odd sort of game it was our hap to meet with about forty 
Tartars: whether they were hunting mutton, as we were, or whether they looked 
for another kind of prey, we know not; but as soon as they saw us, one of them 
blew a hideous blast on a kind of horn. This was to call their friends about them, 
and in less than ten minutes a troop of forty or fifty more appeared, at about a 
mile distance; but our work was over first, as it happened. 

One of the Scots merchants of Moscow happened to be amongst us; and as 
soon as he heard the horn, he told us that we had nothing to do but to charge 
them without loss of time; and drawing us up in a line, he asked if we were 
resolved. We told him we were ready to follow him; so he rode directly towards 
them. They stood gazing at us like a mere crowd, drawn up in no sort of order at 
all; but as soon as they saw us advance, they let fly their arrows, which missed 
us, very happily. Not that they mistook their aim, but their distance; for their 
arrows all fell a little short of us, but with so true an aim, that had we been about 
twenty yards nearer we must have had several men wounded, if not killed. 

Immediately we halted, and though it was at a great distance, we fired, and 
sent them leaden bullets for wooden arrows, following our shot full gallop, to 
fall in among them sword in hand—for so our bold Scot that led us directed. He 
was, indeed, but a merchant, but he behaved with such vigour and bravery on 
this occasion, and yet with such cool courage too, that I never saw any man in 


action fitter for command. As soon as we came up to them we fired our pistols 
in their faces and then drew; but they fled in the greatest confusion imaginable. 
The only stand any of them made was on our right, where three of them stood, 
and, by signs, called the rest to come back to them, having a kind of scimitar in 
their hands, and their bows hanging to their backs. Our brave commander, 
without asking anybody to follow him, gallops up close to them, and with his 
fusee knocks one of them off his horse, killed the second with his pistol, and the 
third ran away. Thus ended our fight; but we had this misfortune attending it, 
that all our mutton we had in chase got away. We had not a man killed or hurt; 
as for the Tartars, there were about five of them killed—how many were 
wounded we knew not; but this we knew, that the other party were so frightened 
with the noise of our guns that they fled, and never made any attempt upon us. 

We were all this while in the Chinese dominions, and therefore the Tartars 
were not so bold as afterwards; but in about five days we entered a vast wild 
desert, which held us three days’ and nights’ march; and we were obliged to 
carry our water with us in great leathern bottles, and to encamp all night, just as I 
have heard they do in the desert of Arabia. I asked our guides whose dominion 
this was in, and they told me this was a kind of border that might be called no 
man’s land, being a part of Great Karakathy, or Grand Tartary: that, however, it 
was all reckoned as belonging to China, but that there was no care taken here to 
preserve it from the inroads of thieves, and therefore it was reckoned the worst 
desert in the whole march, though we were to go over some much larger. 

In passing this frightful wilderness we saw, two or three times, little parties of 
the Tartars, but they seemed to be upon their own affairs, and to have no design 
upon us; and so, like the man who met the devil, if they had nothing to say to us, 
we had nothing to say to them: we let them go. Once, however, a party of them 
came so near as to stand and gaze at us. Whether it was to consider if they 
should attack us or not, we knew not; but when we had passed at some distance 
by them, we made a rear-guard of forty men, and stood ready for them, letting 
the caravan pass half a mile or thereabouts before us. After a while they 
marched off, but they saluted us with five arrows at their parting, which 
wounded a horse so that it disabled him, and we left him the next day, poor 
creature, in great need of a good farrier. We saw no more arrows or Tartars that 
time. 

We travelled near a month after this, the ways not being so good as at first, 
though still in the dominions of the Emperor of China, but lay for the most part 
in the villages, some of which were fortified, because of the incursions of the 
Tartars. When we were come to one of these towns (about two days and a half’s 
journey before we came to the city of Naum), I wanted to buy a camel, of which 


there are plenty to be sold all the way upon that road, and horses also, such as 
they are, because, so many caravans coming that way, they are often wanted. 
The person that I spoke to to get me a camel would have gone and fetched one 
for me; but I, like a fool, must be officious, and go myself along with him; the 
place was about two miles out of the village, where it seems they kept the camels 
and horses feeding under a guard. 

I walked it on foot, with my old pilot and a Chinese, being very desirous of a 
little variety. When we came to the place it was a low, marshy ground, walled 
round with stones, piled up dry, without mortar or earth among them, like a park, 
with a little guard of Chinese soldiers at the door. Having bought a camel, and 
agreed for the price, I came away, and the Chinese that went with me led the 
camel, when on a sudden came up five Tartars on horseback. Two of them 
seized the fellow and took the camel from him, while the other three stepped up 
to me and my old pilot, seeing us, as it were, unarmed, for I had no weapon 
about me but my sword, which could but ill defend me against three horsemen. 
The first that came up stopped short upon my drawing my sword, for they are 
arrant cowards; but a second, coming upon my left, gave me a blow on the head, 
which I never felt till afterwards, and wondered, when I came to myself, what 
was the matter, and where I was, for he laid me flat on the ground; but my never- 
failing old pilot, the Portuguese, had a pistol in his pocket, which I knew nothing 
of, nor the Tartars either: if they had, I suppose they would not have attacked us, 
for cowards are always boldest when there is no danger. The old man seeing me 
down, with a bold heart stepped up to the fellow that had struck me, and laying 
hold of his arm with one hand, and pulling him down by main force a little 
towards him, with the other shot him into the head, and laid him dead upon the 
spot. He then immediately stepped up to him who had stopped us, as I said, and 
before he could come forward again, made a blow at him with a scimitar, which 
he always wore, but missing the man, struck his horse in the side of his head, cut 
one of the ears off by the root, and a great slice down by the side of his face. 
The poor beast, enraged with the wound, was no more to be governed by his 
rider, though the fellow sat well enough too, but away he flew, and carried him 
quite out of the pilot’s reach; and at some distance, rising upon his hind legs, 
threw down the Tartar, and fell upon him. 

In this interval the poor Chinese came in who had lost the camel, but he had 
no weapon; however, seeing the Tartar down, and his horse fallen upon him, 
away he runs to him, and seizing upon an ugly weapon he had by his side, 
something like a pole-axe, he wrenched it from him, and made shift to knock his 
Tartarian brains out with it. But my old man had the third Tartar to deal with 
still; and seeing he did not fly, as he expected, nor come on to fight him, as he 


apprehended, but stood stock still, the old man stood still too, and fell to work 
with his tackle to charge his pistol again: but as soon as the Tartar saw the pistol 
away he scoured, and left my pilot, my champion I called him afterwards, a 
complete victory. 

By this time I was a little recovered. I thought, when I first began to wake, 
that I had been in a sweet sleep; but, as I said above, I wondered where I was, 
how I came upon the ground, and what was the matter. A few moments after, as 
sense returned, I felt pain, though I did not know where; so I clapped my hand to 
my head, and took it away bloody; then I felt my head ache: and in a moment 
memory returned, and everything was present to me again. I jumped upon my 
feet instantly, and got hold of my sword, but no enemies were in view: I found a 
Tartar lying dead, and his horse standing very quietly by him; and, looking 
further, I saw my deliverer, who had been to see what the Chinese had done, 
coming back with his hanger in his hand. The old man, seeing me on my feet, 
came running to me, and joyfully embraced me, being afraid before that I had 
been killed. Seeing me bloody, he would see how I was hurt; but it was not 
much, only what we call a broken head; neither did I afterwards find any great 
inconvenience from the blow, for it was well again in two or three days. 

We made no great gain, however, by this victory, for we lost a camel and 
gained a horse. I paid for the lost camel, and sent for another; but I did not go to 
fetch it myself: I had had enough of that. 

The city of Naum, which we were approaching, is a frontier of the Chinese 
empire, and is fortified in their fashion. We wanted, as I have said, above two 
days’ journey of this city when messengers were sent express to every part of the 
road to tell all travellers and caravans to halt till they had a guard sent for them; 
for that an unusual body of Tartars, making ten thousand in all, had appeared in 
the way, about thirty miles beyond the city. 

This was very bad news to travellers: however, it was carefully done of the 
governor, and we were very glad to hear we should have a guard. Accordingly, 
two days after, we had two hundred soldiers sent us from a garrison of the 
Chinese on our left, and three hundred more from the city of Naum, and with 
these we advanced boldly. The three hundred soldiers from Naum marched in 
our front, the two hundred in our rear, and our men on each side of our camels, 
with our baggage and the whole caravan in the centre; in this order, and well 
prepared for battle, we thought ourselves a match for the whole ten thousand 
Mogul Tartars, if they had appeared; but the next day, when they did appear, it 
was quite another thing. 


CHAPTER XV—DESCRIPTION OF AN IDOL, 
WHICH THEY DESTROY 


Early in the morning, when marching from a little town called Changu, we had a 
river to pass, which we were obliged to ferry; and, had the Tartars had any 
intelligence, then had been the time to have attacked us, when the caravan being 
over, the rear-guard was behind; but they did not appear there. About three 
hours after, when we were entered upon a desert of about fifteen or sixteen miles 
over, we knew by a cloud of dust they raised, that the enemy was at hand, and 
presently they came on upon the spur. 

Our Chinese guards in the front, who had talked so big the day before, began 
to stagger; and the soldiers frequently looked behind them, a certain sign in a 
soldier that he is just ready to run away. My old pilot was of my mind; and 
being near me, called out, “Seignior Inglese, these fellows must be encouraged, 
or they will ruin us all; for if the Tartars come on they will never stand it.”—’If 
am of your mind,” said I; “but what must be done?”—’Done?” says he, “let fifty 
of our men advance, and flank them on each wing, and encourage them. They 
will fight like brave fellows in brave company; but without this they will every 
man turn his back.” Immediately I rode up to our leader and told him, who was 
exactly of our mind; accordingly, fifty of us marched to the right wing, and fifty 
to the left, and the rest made a line of rescue; and so we marched, leaving the last 
two hundred men to make a body of themselves, and to guard the camels; only 
that, if need were, they should send a hundred men to assist the last fifty. 

At last the Tartars came on, and an innumerable company they were; how 
many we could not tell, but ten thousand, we thought, at the least. A party of 
them came on first, and viewed our posture, traversing the ground in the front of 
our line; and, as we found them within gunshot, our leader ordered the two 
wings to advance swiftly, and give them a salvo on each wing with their shot, 
which was done. They then went off, I suppose to give an account of the 
reception they were like to meet with; indeed, that salute cloyed their stomachs, 
for they immediately halted, stood a while to consider of it, and wheeling off to 
the left, they gave over their design for that time, which was very agreeable to 
our circumstances. 

Two days after we came to the city of Naun, or Naum; we thanked the 
governor for his care of us, and collected to the value of a hundred crowns, or 
thereabouts, which we gave to the soldiers sent to guard us; and here we rested 


one day. This is a garrison indeed, and there were nine hundred soldiers kept 
here; but the reason of it was, that formerly the Muscovite frontiers lay nearer to 
them than they now do, the Muscovites having abandoned that part of the 
country, which lies from this city west for about two hundred miles, as desolate 
and unfit for use; and more especially being so very remote, and so difficult to 
send troops thither for its defence; for we were yet above two thousand miles 
from Muscovy properly so called. After this we passed several great rivers, and 
two dreadful deserts; one of which we were sixteen days passing over; and on 
the 13th of April we came to the frontiers of the Muscovite dominions. I think 
the first town or fortress, whichever it may he called, that belonged to the Czar, 
was called Arguna, being on the west side of the river Arguna. 

I could not but feel great satisfaction that I was arrived in a country governed 
by Christians; for though the Muscovites do, in my opinion, but just deserve the 
name of Christians, yet such they pretend to be, and are very devout in their 
way. It would certainly occur to any reflecting man who travels the world as I 
have done, what a blessing it is to be brought into the world where the name of 
God and a Redeemer is known, adored, and worshipped; and not where the 
people, given up to strong delusions, worship the devil, and prostrate themselves 
to monsters, elements, horrid-shaped animals, and monstrous images. Not a 
town or city we passed through but had their pagodas, their idols, and their 
temples, and ignorant people worshipping even the works of their own hands. 
Now we came where, at least, a face of the Christian worship appeared; where 
the knee was bowed to Jesus: and whether ignorantly or not, yet the Christian 
religion was owned, and the name of the true God was called upon and adored; 
and it made my soul rejoice to see it. I saluted the brave Scots merchant with my 
first acknowledgment of this; and taking him by the hand, I said to him, “Blessed 
be God, we are once again amongst Christians.” He smiled, and answered, “Do 
not rejoice too soon, countryman; these Muscovites are but an odd sort of 
Christians; and but for the name of it you may see very little of the substance for 
some months further of our journey.”—”Well,” says I, “but still it is better than 
paganism, and worshipping of devils.”—”Why, I will tell you,” says he; “except 
the Russian soldiers in the garrisons, and a few of the inhabitants of the cities 
upon the road, all the rest of this country, for above a thousand miles farther, is 
inhabited by the worst and most ignorant of pagans.” And so, indeed, we found 
it. 

We now launched into the greatest piece of solid earth that is to be found in 
any part of the world; we had, at least, twelve thousand miles to the sea 
eastward; two thousand to the bottom of the Baltic Sea westward; and above 
three thousand, if we left that sea, and went on west, to the British and French 


channels: we had full five thousand miles to the Indian or Persian Sea south; and 
about eight hundred to the Frozen Sea north. 

We advanced from the river Arguna by easy and moderate journeys, and were 
very visibly obliged to the care the Czar has taken to have cities and towns built 
in as many places as it is possible to place them, where his soldiers keep 
garrison, something like the stationary soldiers placed by the Romans in the 
remotest countries of their empire; some of which I had read of were placed in 
Britain, for the security of commerce, and for the lodging of travellers. Thus it 
was here; for wherever we came, though at these towns and stations the 
garrisons and governors were Russians, and professed Christians, yet the 
inhabitants were mere pagans, sacrificing to idols, and worshipping the sun, 
moon, and stars, or all the host of heaven; and not only so, but were, of all the 
heathens and pagans that ever I met with, the most barbarous, except only that 
they did not eat men’s flesh. 

Some instances of this we met with in the country between Arguna, where we 
enter the Muscovite dominions, and a city of Tartars and Russians together, 
called Nortziousky, in which is a continued desert or forest, which cost us 
twenty days to travel over. In a village near the last of these places I had the 
curiosity to go and see their way of living, which is most brutish and 
unsufferable. They had, I suppose, a great sacrifice that day; for there stood out, 
upon an old stump of a tree, a diabolical kind of idol made of wood; it was 
dressed up, too, in the most filthy manner; its upper garment was of sheepskins, 
with the wool outward; a great Tartar bonnet on the head, with two horns 
growing through it; it was about eight feet high, yet had no feet or legs, nor any 
other proportion of parts. 

This scarecrow was set up at the outer side of the village; and when I came 
near to it there were sixteen or seventeen creatures all lying flat upon the ground 
round this hideous block of wood; I saw no motion among them, any more than 
if they had been all logs, like the idol, and at first I really thought they had been 
so; but, when I came a little nearer, they started up upon their feet, and raised a 
howl, as if it had been so many deep-mouthed hounds, and walked away, as if 
they were displeased at our disturbing them. A little way off from the idol, and 
at the door of a hut, made of sheep and cow skins dried, stood three men with 
long knives in their hands; and in the middle of the tent appeared three sheep 
killed, and one young bullock. These, it seems, were sacrifices to that senseless 
log of an idol; the three men were priests belonging to it, and the seventeen 
prostrated wretches were the people who brought the offering, and were offering 
their prayers to that stock. 

I confess I was more moved at their stupidity and brutish worship of a 


hobgoblin than ever I was at anything in my life, and, overcome with rage, I rode 
up to the hideous idol, and with my sword made a stroke at the bonnet that was 
on its head, and cut it in two; and one of our men that was with me, taking hold 
of the sheepskin that covered it, pulled at it, when, behold, a most hideous outcry 
ran through the village, and two or three hundred people came about my ears, so 
that I was glad to scour for it, for some had bows and arrows; but I resolved from 
that moment to visit them again. Our caravan rested three nights at the town, 
which was about four miles off, in order to provide some horses which they 
wanted, several of the horses having been lamed and jaded with the long march 
over the last desert; so we had some leisure here to put my design in execution. I 
communicated it to the Scots merchant, of whose courage I had sufficient 
testimony; I told him what I had seen, and with what indignation I had since 
thought that human nature could be so degenerate; I told him if I could get but 
four or five men well armed to go with me, I was resolved to go and destroy that 
vile, abominable idol, and let them see that it had no power to help itself, and 
consequently could not be an object of worship, or to be prayed to, much less 
help them that offered sacrifices to it. 

He at first objected to my plan as useless, seeing that, owing to the gross 
ignorance of the people, they could not be brought to profit by the lesson I meant 
to teach them; and added that, from his knowledge of the country and its 
customs, he feared we should fall into great peril by giving offence to these 
brutal idol worshippers. This somewhat stayed my purpose, but I was still 
uneasy all that day to put my project in execution; and that evening, meeting the 
Scots merchant in our walk about the town, I again called upon him to aid me in 
it. When he found me resolute he said that, on further thoughts, he could not but 
applaud the design, and told me I should not go alone, but he would go with me; 
but he would go first and bring a stout fellow, one of his countrymen, to go also 
with us; “and one,” said he, “as famous for his zeal as you can desire any one to 
be against such devilish things as these.” So we agreed to go, only we three and 
my man-servant, and resolved to put it in execution the following night about 
midnight, with all possible secrecy. 

We thought it better to delay it till the next night, because the caravan being to 
set forward in the morning, we suppose the governor could not pretend to give 
them any satisfaction upon us when we were out of his power. The Scots 
merchant, as steady in his resolution for the enterprise as bold in executing, 
brought me a Tartar’s robe or gown of sheepskins, and a bonnet, with a bow and 
arrows, and had provided the same for himself and his countryman, that the 
people, if they saw us, should not determine who we were. All the first night we 
spent in mixing up some combustible matter, with aqua vitae, gunpowder, and 


such other materials as we could get; and having a good quantity of tar in a little 
pot, about an hour after night we set out upon our expedition. 

We came to the place about eleven o’clock at night, and found that the people 
had not the least suspicion of danger attending their idol. The night was cloudy: 
yet the moon gave us light enough to see that the idol stood just in the same 
posture and place that it did before. The people seemed to be all at their rest; 
only that in the great hut, where we saw the three priests, we saw a light, and 
going up close to the door, we heard people talking as if there were five or six of 
them; we concluded, therefore, that if we set wildfire to the idol, those men 
would come out immediately, and run up to the place to rescue it from 
destruction; and what to do with them we knew not. Once we thought of 
carrying it away, and setting fire to it at a distance; but when we came to handle 
it, we found it too bulky for our carriage, so we were at a loss again. The second 
Scotsman was for setting fire to the hut, and knocking the creatures that were 
there on the head when they came out; but I could not join with that; I was 
against killing them, if it were possible to avoid it. “Well, then,” said the Scots 
merchant, “I will tell you what we will do: we will try to make them prisoners, 
tie their hands, and make them stand and see their idol destroyed.” 

As it happened, we had twine or packthread enough about us, which we used 
to tie our firelocks together with; so we resolved to attack these people first, and 
with as little noise as we could. The first thing we did, we knocked at the door, 
when one of the priests coming to it, we immediately seized upon him, stopped 
his mouth, and tied his hands behind him, and led him to the idol, where we 
gagged him that he might not make a noise, tied his feet also together, and left 
him on the ground. 

Two of us then waited at the door, expecting that another would come out to 
see what the matter was; but we waited so long till the third man came back to 
us; and then nobody coming out, we knocked again gently, and immediately out 
came two more, and we served them just in the same manner, but were obliged 
to go all with them, and lay them down by the idol some distance from one 
another; when, going back, we found two more were come out of the door, and a 
third stood behind them within the door. We seized the two, and immediately 
tied them, when the third, stepping back and crying out, my Scots merchant went 
in after them, and taking out a composition we had made that would only smoke 
and stink, he set fire to it, and threw it in among them. By that time the other 
Scotsman and my man, taking charge of the two men already bound, and tied 
together also by the arm, led them away to the idol, and left them there, to see if 
their idol would relieve them, making haste back to us. 

When the fuze we had thrown in had filled the hut with so much smoke that 


they were almost suffocated, we threw in a small leather bag of another kind, 
which flamed like a candle, and, following it in, we found there were but four 
people, who, as we supposed, had been about some of their diabolical sacrifices. 
They appeared, in short, frightened to death, at least so as to sit trembling and 
stupid, and not able to speak either, for the smoke. 

We quickly took them from the hut, where the smoke soon drove us out, 
bound them as we had done the other, and all without any noise. Then we 
carried them all together to the idol; when we came there, we fell to work with 
him. First, we daubed him all over, and his robes also, with tar, and tallow 
mixed with brimstone; then we stopped his eyes and ears and mouth full of 
gunpowder, and wrapped up a great piece of wildfire in his bonnet; then sticking 
all the combustibles we had brought with us upon him, we looked about to see if 
we could find anything else to help to burn him; when my Scotsman 
remembered that by the hut, where the men were, there lay a heap of dry forage; 
away he and the other Scotsman ran and fetched their arms full of that. When 
we had done this, we took all our prisoners, and brought them, having untied 
their feet and ungagged their mouths, and made them stand up, and set them 
before their monstrous idol, and then set fire to the whole. 

We stayed by it a quarter of an hour or thereabouts, till the powder in the eyes 
and mouth and ears of the idol blew up, and, as we could perceive, had split 
altogether; and in a word, till we saw it burned so that it would soon be quite 
consumed. We then began to think of going away; but the Scotsman said, “No, 
we must not go, for these poor deluded wretches will all throw themselves into 
the fire, and burn themselves with the idol.” So we resolved to stay till the 
forage has burned down too, and then came away and left them. After the feat 
was performed, we appeared in the morning among our fellow-travellers, 
exceedingly busy in getting ready for our journey; nor could any man suppose 
that we had been anywhere but in our beds. 

But the affair did not end so; the next day came a great number of the country 
people to the town gates, and in a most outrageous manner demanded 
satisfaction of the Russian governor for the insulting their priests and buming 
their great Cham Chi-Thaungu. The people of Nertsinkay were at first in a great 
consternation, for they said the Tartars were already no less than thirty thousand 
strong. The Russian governor sent out messengers to appease them, assuring 
them that he knew nothing of it, and that there had not a soul in his garrison been 
abroad, so that it could not be from anybody there: but if they could let him 
know who did it, they should be exemplarily punished. They returned haughtily, 
that all the country reverenced the great Cham Chi-Thaungu, who dwelt in the 
sun, and no mortal would have dared to offer violence to his image but some 


Christian miscreant; and they therefore resolved to denounce war against him 
and all the Russians, who, they said, were miscreants and Christians. 

The governor, unwilling to make a breach, or to have any cause of war alleged 
to be given by him, the Czar having strictly charged him to treat the conquered 
country with gentleness, gave them all the good words he could. At last he told 
them there was a caravan gone towards Russia that morning, and perhaps it was 
some of them who had done them this injury; and that if they would be satisfied 
with that, he would send after them to inquire into it. This seemed to appease 
them a little; and accordingly the governor sent after us, and gave us a particular 
account how the thing was; intimating withal, that if any in our caravan had done 
it they should make their escape; but that whether we had done it or no, we 
should make all the haste forward that was possible: and that, in the meantime, 
he would keep them in play as long as he could. 

This was very friendly in the governor; however, when it came to the caravan, 
there was nobody knew anything of the matter; and as for us that were guilty, we 
were least of all suspected. However, the captain of the caravan for the time 
took the hint that the governor gave us, and we travelled two days and two nights 
without any considerable stop, and then we lay at a village called Plothus: nor 
did we make any long stop here, but hastened on towards Jarawena, another 
Muscovite colony, and where we expected we should be safe. But upon the 
second day’s march from Plothus, by the clouds of dust behind us at a great 
distance, it was plain we were pursued. We had entered a vast desert, and had 
passed by a great lake called Schanks Oser, when we perceived a large body of 
horse appear on the other side of the lake, to the north, we travelling west. We 
observed they went away west, as we did, but had supposed we would have 
taken that side of the lake, whereas we very happily took the south side; and in 
two days more they disappeared again: for they, believing we were still before 
them, pushed on till they came to the Udda, a very great river when it passes 
farther north, but when we came to it we found it narrow and fordable. 

The third day they had either found their mistake, or had intelligence of us, 
and came pouring in upon us towards dusk. We had, to our great satisfaction, 
just pitched upon a convenient place for our camp; for as we had just entered 
upon a desert above five hundred miles over, where we had no towns to lodge at, 
and, indeed, expected none but the city Jarawena, which we had yet two days’ 
march to; the desert, however, had some few woods in it on this side, and little 
rivers, which ran all into the great river Udda; it was in a narrow strait, between 
little but very thick woods, that we pitched our camp that night, expecting to be 
attacked before morning. As it was usual for the Mogul Tartars to go about in 
troops in that desert, so the caravans always fortify themselves every night 


against them, as against armies of robbers; and it was, therefore, no new thing to 
be pursued. But we had this night a most advantageous camp: for as we lay 
between two woods, with a little rivulet running just before our front, we could 
not be surrounded, or attacked any way but in our front or rear. We took care 
also to make our front as strong as we could, by placing our packs, with the 
camels and horses, all in a line, on the inside of the river, and felling some trees 
in our rear. 

In this posture we encamped for the night; but the enemy was upon us before 
we had finished. They did not come on like thieves, as we expected, but sent 
three messengers to us, to demand the men to be delivered to them that had 
abused their priests and burned their idol, that they might burn them with fire; 
and upon this, they said, they would go away, and do us no further harm, 
otherwise they would destroy us all. Our men looked very blank at this message, 
and began to stare at one another to see who looked with the most guilt in their 
faces; but nobody was the word—nobody did it. The leader of the caravan sent 
word he was well assured that it was not done by any of our camp; that we were 
peaceful merchants, travelling on our business; that we had done no harm to 
them or to any one else; and that, therefore, they must look further for the 
enemies who had injured them, for we were not the people; so they desired them 
not to disturb us, for if they did we should defend ourselves. 

They were far from being satisfied with this for an answer: and a great crowd 
of them came running down in the morning, by break of day, to our camp; but 
seeing us so well posted, they durst come no farther than the brook in our front, 
where they stood in such number as to terrify us very much; indeed, some spoke 
of ten thousand. Here they stood and looked at us a while, and then, setting up a 
great howl, let fly a crowd of arrows among us; but we were well enough 
sheltered under our baggage, and I do not remember that one of us was hurt. 

Some time after this we saw them move a little to our right, and expected them 
on the rear: when a cunning fellow, a Cossack of Jarawena, calling to the leader 
of the caravan, said to him, “I will send all these people away to Sibeilka.” This 
was a city four or five days’ journey at least to the right, and rather behind us. 
So he takes his bow and arrows, and getting on horseback, he rides away from 
our rear directly, as it were back to Nertsinskay; after this he takes a great circuit 
about, and comes directly on the army of the Tartars as if he had been sent 
express to tell them a long story that the people who had burned the Cham Chi- 
Thaungu were gone to Sibeilka, with a caravan of miscreants, as he called them 
—that is to say, Christians; and that they had resolved to burn the god Scal-Isar, 
belonging to the Tonguses. As this fellow was himself a Tartar, and perfectly 
spoke their language, he counterfeited so well that they all believed him, and 


away they drove in a violent hurry to Sibeilka. In less than three hours they 
were entirely out of our sight, and we never heard any more of them, nor 
whether they went to Sibeilka or no. So we passed away safely on to Jarawena, 
where there was a Russian garrison, and there we rested five days. 

From this city we had a frightful desert, which held us twenty-three days’ 
march. We furnished ourselves with some tents here, for the better 
accommodating ourselves in the night; and the leader of the caravan procured 
sixteen waggons of the country, for carrying our water or provisions, and these 
carriages were our defence every night round our little camp; so that had the 
Tartars appeared, unless they had been very numerous indeed, they would not 
have been able to hurt us. We may well be supposed to have wanted rest again 
after this long journey; for in this desert we neither saw house nor tree, and 
scarce a bush; though we saw abundance of the sable-hunters, who are all 
Tartars of Mogul Tartary; of which this country is a part; and they frequently 
attack small caravans, but we saw no numbers of them together. 

After we had passed this desert we came into a country pretty well inhabited 
—that is to say, we found towns and castles, settled by the Czar with garrisons 
of stationary soldiers, to protect the caravans and defend the country against the 
Tartars, who would otherwise make it very dangerous travelling; and his czarish 
majesty has given such strict orders for the well guarding the caravans, that, if 
there are any Tartars heard of in the country, detachments of the garrison are 
always sent to see the travellers safe from station to station. Thus the governor 
of Adinskoy, whom I had an opportunity to make a visit to, by means of the 
Scots merchant, who was acquainted with him, offered us a guard of fifty men, if 
we thought there was any danger, to the next station. 

I thought, long before this, that as we came nearer to Europe we should find 
the country better inhabited, and the people more civilised; but I found myself 
mistaken in both: for we had yet the nation of the Tonguses to pass through, 
where we saw the same tokens of paganism and barbarity as before; only, as 
they were conquered by the Muscovites, they were not so dangerous, but for 
rudeness of manners and idolatry no people in the world ever went beyond 
them. They are all clothed in skins of beasts, and their houses are built of the 
same; you know not a man from a woman, neither by the ruggedness of their 
countenances nor their clothes; and in the winter, when the ground is covered 
with snow, they live underground in vaults, which have cavities going from one 
to another. If the Tartars had their Cham Chi-Thaungu for a whole village or 
country, these had idols in every hut and every cave. This country, I reckon, 
was, from the desert I spoke of last, at least four hundred miles, half of it being 
another desert, which took us up twelve days’ severe travelling, without house or 


tree; and we were obliged again to carry our own provisions, as well water as 
bread. After we were out of this desert and had travelled two days, we came to 
Janezay, a Muscovite city or station, on the great river Janezay, which, they told 
us there, parted Europe from Asia. 

All the country between the river Oby and the river Janezay is as entirely 
pagan, and the people as barbarous, as the remotest of the Tartars. I also found, 
which I observed to the Muscovite governors whom I had an opportunity to 
converse with, that the poor pagans are not much wiser, or nearer Christianity, 
for being under the Muscovite government, which they acknowledged was true 
enough—but that, as they said, was none of their business; that if the Czar 
expected to convert his Siberian, Tonguse, or Tartar subjects, it should be done 
by sending clergymen among them, not soldiers; and they added, with more 
sincerity than I expected, that it was not so much the concern of their monarch to 
make the people Christians as to make them subjects. 

From this river to the Oby we crossed a wild uncultivated country, barren of 
people and good management, otherwise it is in itself a pleasant, fruitful, and 
agreeable country. What inhabitants we found in it are all pagans, except such 
as are sent among them from Russia; for this is the country—I mean on both 
sides the river Oby—whither the Muscovite criminals that are not put to death 
are banished, and from whence it is next to impossible they should ever get 
away. I have nothing material to say of my particular affairs till I came to 
Tobolski, the capital city of Siberia, where I continued some time on the 
following account. 

We had now been almost seven months on our journey, and winter began to 
come on apace; whereupon my partner and I called a council about our particular 
affairs, in which we found it proper, as we were bound for England, to consider 
how to dispose of ourselves. They told us of sledges and reindeer to carry us 
over the snow in the winter time, by which means, indeed, the Russians travel 
more in winter than they can in summer, as in these sledges they are able to run 
night and day: the snow, being frozen, is one universal covering to nature, by 
which the hills, vales, rivers, and lakes are all smooth and hard is a stone, and 
they run upon the surface, without any regard to what is underneath. 

But I had no occasion to urge a winter journey of this kind. I was bound to 
England, not to Moscow, and my route lay two ways: either I must go on as the 
caravan went, till I came to Jarislaw, and then go off west for Narva and the Gulf 
of Finland, and so on to Dantzic, where I might possibly sell my China cargo to 
good advantage; or I must leave the caravan at a little town on the Dwina, from 
whence I had but six days by water to Archangel, and from thence might be sure 
of shipping either to England, Holland, or Hamburg. 


Now, to go any one of these journeys in the winter would have been 
preposterous; for as to Dantzic, the Baltic would have been frozen up and I could 
not get passage; and to go by land in those countries was far less safe than 
among the Mogul Tartars; likewise, as to Archangel in October, all the ships 
would be gone from thence, and even the merchants who dwell there in summer 
retire south to Moscow in the winter, when the ships are gone; so that I could 
have nothing but extremity of cold to encounter, with a scarcity of provisions, 
and must lie in an empty town all the winter. Therefore, upon the whole, I 
thought it much my better way to let the caravan go, and make provision to 
winter where I was, at Tobolski, in Siberia, in the latitude of about sixty degrees, 
where I was sure of three things to wear out a cold winter with, viz. plenty of 
provisions, such as the country afforded, a warm house, with fuel enough, and 
excellent company. 

I was now in quite a different climate from my beloved island, where I never 
felt cold, except when I had my ague; on the contrary, I had much to do to bear 
any clothes on my back, and never made any fire but without doors, which was 
necessary for dressing my food, &c. Now I had three good vests, with large 
robes or gowns over them, to hang down to the feet, and button close to the 
wrists; and all these lined with furs, to make them sufficiently warm. As to a 
warm house, I must confess I greatly dislike our way in England of making fires 
in every room of the house in open chimneys, which, when the fire is out, always 
keeps the air in the room cold as the climate. So I took an apartment in a good 
house in the town, and ordered a chimney to be built like a furnace, in the centre 
of six several rooms, like a stove; the funnel to carry the smoke went up one 
way, the door to come at the fire went in another, and all the rooms were kept 
equally warm, but no fire seen, just as they heat baths in England. By this means 
we had always the same climate in all the rooms, and an equal heat was 
preserved, and yet we saw no fire, nor were ever incommoded with smoke. 

The most wonderful thing of all was, that it should be possible to meet with 
good company here, in a country so barbarous as this—one of the most northerly 
parts of Europe. But this being the country where the state criminals of 
Muscovy, as I observed before, are all banished, the city was full of Russian 
noblemen, gentlemen, soldiers, and courtiers. Here was the famous Prince 
Galitzin, the old German Robostiski, and several other persons of note, and some 
ladies. By means of my Scotch merchant, whom, nevertheless, I parted with 
here, I made an acquaintance with several of these gentlemen; and from these, in 
the long winter nights in which I stayed here, I received several very agreeable 
visits. 


CHAPTER XVI—SAFE ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND 


It was talking one night with a certain prince, one of the banished ministers of 
state belonging to the Czar, that the discourse of my particular case began. He 
had been telling me abundance of fine things of the greatness, the magnificence, 
the dominions, and the absolute power of the Emperor of the Russians: I 
interrupted him, and told him I was a greater and more powerful prince than ever 
the Czar was, though my dominion were not so large, or my people so many. 
The Russian grandee looked a little surprised, and, fixing his eyes steadily upon 
me, began to wonder what I meant. I said his wonder would cease when I had 
explained myself, and told him the story at large of my living in the island; and 
then how I managed both myself and the people that were under me, just as I 
have since minuted it down. They were exceedingly taken with the story, and 
especially the prince, who told me, with a sigh, that the true greatness of life was 
to be masters of ourselves; that he would not have exchanged such a state of life 
as mine to be Czar of Muscovy; and that he found more felicity in the retirement 
he seemed to be banished to there, than ever he found in the highest authority he 
enjoyed in the court of his master the Czar; that the height of human wisdom 
was to bring our tempers down to our circumstances, and to make a calm within, 
under the weight of the greatest storms without. When he came first hither, he 
said, he used to tear the hair from his head, and the clothes from his back, as 
others had done before him; but a little time and consideration had made him 
look into himself, as well as round him to things without; that he found the mind 
of man, if it was but once brought to reflect upon the state of universal life, and 
how little this world was concerned in its true felicity, was perfectly capable of 
making a felicity for itself, fully satisfying to itself, and suitable to its own best 
ends and desires, with but very little assistance from the world. That being now 
deprived of all the fancied felicity which he enjoyed in the full exercise of 
worldly pleasures, he said he was at leisure to look upon the dark side of them, 
where he found all manner of deformity; and was now convinced that virtue only 
makes a man truly wise, rich, and great, and preserves him in the way to a 
superior happiness in a future state; and in this, he said, they were more happy in 
their banishment than all their enemies were, who had the full possession of all 
the wealth and power they had left behind them. “Nor, sir,” says he, “do I bring 
my mind to this politically, from the necessity of my circumstances, which some 
call miserable; but, if I know anything of myself, I would not now go back, 


though the Czar my master should call me, and reinstate me in all my former 
grandeur.” 

He spoke this with so much warmth in his temper, so much earnestness and 
motion of his spirits, that it was evident it was the true sense of his soul; there 
was no room to doubt his sincerity. I told him I once thought myself a kind of 
monarch in my old station, of which I had given him an account; but that I 
thought he was not only a monarch, but a great conqueror; for he that had got a 
victory over his own exorbitant desires, and the absolute dominion over himself, 
he whose reason entirely governs his will, is certainly greater than he that 
conquers a city. 

I had been here eight months, and a dark, dreadful winter I thought it; the cold 
so intense that I could not so much as look abroad without being wrapped in 
furs, and a kind of mask of fur before my face, with only a hole for breath, and 
two for sight: the little daylight we had was for three months not above five 
hours a day, and six at most; only that the snow lying on the ground continually, 
and the weather being clear, it was never quite dark. Our horses were kept, or 
rather starved, underground; and as for our servants, whom we hired here to look 
after ourselves and horses, we had, every now and then, their fingers and toes to 
thaw and take care of, lest they should mortify and fall off. 

It is true, within doors we were warm, the houses being close, the walls thick, 
the windows small, and the glass all double. Our food was chiefly the flesh of 
deer, dried and cured in the season; bread good enough, but baked as biscuits; 
dried fish of several sorts, and some flesh of mutton, and of buffaloes, which is 
pretty good meat. All the stores of provisions for the winter are laid up in the 
summer, and well cured: our drink was water, mixed with aqua vitae instead of 
brandy; and for a treat, mead instead of wine, which, however, they have very 
good. The hunters, who venture abroad all weathers, frequently brought us in 
fine venison, and sometimes bear’s flesh, but we did not much care for the last. 
We had a good stock of tea, with which we treated our friends, and we lived 
cheerfully and well, all things considered. 

It was now March, the days grown considerably longer, and the weather at 
least tolerable; so the other travellers began to prepare sledges to carry them over 
the snow, and to get things ready to be going; but my measures being fixed, as I 
have said, for Archangel, and not for Muscovy or the Baltic, I made no motion; 
knowing very well that the ships from the south do not set out for that part of the 
world till May or June, and that if I was there by the beginning of August, it 
would be as soon as any ships would be ready to sail. Therefore I made no haste 
to be gone, as others did: in a word, I saw a great many people, nay, all the 
travellers, go away before me. It seems every year they go from thence to 


Muscovy, for trade, to carry furs, and buy necessaries, which they bring back 
with them to furnish their shops: also others went on the same errand to 
Archangel. 

In the month of May I began to make all ready to pack up; and, as I was doing 
this, it occurred to me that, seeing all these people were banished by the Czar to 
Siberia, and yet, when they came there, were left at liberty to go whither they 
would, why they did not then go away to any part of the world, wherever they 
thought fit: and I began to examine what should hinder them from making such 
an attempt. But my wonder was over when I entered upon that subject with the 
person I have mentioned, who answered me thus: “Consider, first, sir,” said he, 
“the place where we are; and, secondly, the condition we are in; especially the 
generality of the people who are banished thither. We are surrounded with 
stronger things than bars or bolts; on the north side, an unnavigable ocean, where 
ship never sailed, and boat never swam; every other way we have above a 
thousand miles to pass through the Czar’s own dominion, and by ways utterly 
impassable, except by the roads made by the government, and through the towns 
garrisoned by his troops; in short, we could neither pass undiscovered by the 
road, nor subsist any other way, so that it is in vain to attempt it.” 

I was silenced at once, and found that they were in a prison every jot as secure 
as if they had been locked up in the castle at Moscow: however, it came into my 
thoughts that I might certainly be made an instrument to procure the escape of 
this excellent person; and that, whatever hazard I ran, I would certainly try if I 
could carry him off. Upon this, I took an occasion one evening to tell him my 
thoughts. I represented to him that it was very easy for me to carry him away, 
there being no guard over him in the country; and as I was not going to Moscow, 
but to Archangel, and that I went in the retinue of a caravan, by which I was not 
obliged to lie in the stationary towns in the desert, but could encamp every night 
where I would, we might easily pass uninterrupted to Archangel, where I would 
immediately secure him on board an English ship, and carry him safe along with 
me; and as to his subsistence and other particulars, it should be my care till he 
could better supply himself. 

He heard me very attentively, and looked earnestly on me all the while I 
spoke; nay, I could see in his very face that what I said put his spirits into an 
exceeding ferment; his colour frequently changed, his eyes looked red, and his 
heart fluttered, till it might be even perceived in his countenance; nor could he 
immediately answer me when I had done, and, as it were, hesitated what he 
would say to it; but after he had paused a little, he embraced me, and said, “How 
unhappy are we, unguarded creatures as we are, that even our greatest acts of 
friendship are made snares unto us, and we are made tempters of one another!” 


He then heartily thanked me for my offers of service, but withstood resolutely 
the arguments I used to urge him to set himself free. He declared, in earnest 
terms, that he was fully bent on remaining where he was rather than seek to 
return to his former miserable greatness, as he called it: where the seeds of pride, 
ambition, avarice, and luxury might revive, take root, and again overwhelm 
him. “Let me remain, dear sir,” he said, in conclusion—”let me remain in this 
blessed confinement, banished from the crimes of life, rather than purchase a 
show of freedom at the expense of the liberty of my reason, and at the future 
happiness which I now have in my view, but should then, I fear, quickly lose 
sight of; for I am but flesh; a man, a mere man; and have passions and affections 
as likely to possess and overthrow me as any man: Oh, be not my friend and 
tempter both together!” 

If I was surprised before, I was quite dumb now, and stood silent, looking at 
him, and, indeed, admiring what I saw. The struggle in his soul was so great 
that, though the weather was extremely cold, it put him into a most violent heat; 
so I said a word or two, that I would leave him to consider of it, and wait on him 
again, and then I withdrew to my own apartment. 

About two hours after I heard somebody at or near the door of my room, and I 
was going to open the door, but he had opened it and come in. “My dear friend,” 
says he, “you had almost overset me, but I am recovered. Do not take it ill that I 
do not close with your offer. I assure you it is not for want of sense of the 
kindness of it in you; and I came to make the most sincere acknowledgment of it 
to you; but I hope I have got the victory over myself.”—”My lord,” said I, “I 
hope you are fully satisfied that you do not resist the call of Heaven.”—”Sir,” 
said he, “if it had been from Heaven, the same power would have influenced me 
to have accepted it; but I hope, and am fully satisfied, that it is from Heaven that 
I decline it, and I have infinite satisfaction in the parting, that you shall leave me 
an honest man still, though not a free man.” 

I had nothing to do but to acquiesce, and make professions to him of my 
having no end in it but a sincere desire to serve him. He embraced me very 
passionately, and assured me he was sensible of that, and should always 
acknowledge it; and with that he offered me a very fine present of sables—too 
much, indeed, for me to accept from a man in his circumstances, and I would 
have avoided them, but he would not be refused. The next morning I sent my 
servant to his lordship with a small present of tea, and two pieces of China 
damask, and four little wedges of Japan gold, which did not all weigh above six 
ounces or thereabouts, but were far short of the value of his sables, which, when 
I came to England, I found worth near two hundred pounds. He accepted the tea, 
and one piece of the damask, and one of the pieces of gold, which had a fine 


stamp upon it, of the Japan coinage, which I found he took for the rarity of it, but 
would not take any more: and he sent word by my servant that he desired to 
speak with me. 

When I came to him he told me I knew what had passed between us, and 
hoped I would not move him any more in that affair; but that, since I had made 
such a generous offer to him, he asked me if I had kindness enough to offer the 
same to another person that he would name to me, in whom he had a great share 
of concern. In a word, he told me it was his only son; who, though I had not 
seen him, was in the same condition with himself, and above two hundred miles 
from him, on the other side of the Oby; but that, if I consented, he would send 
for him. 

I made no hesitation, but told him I would do it. I made some ceremony in 
letting him understand that it was wholly on his account; and that, seeing I could 
not prevail on him, I would show my respect to him by my concern for his son. 
He sent the next day for his son; and in about twenty days he came back with the 
messenger, bringing six or seven horses, loaded with very rich furs, which, in the 
whole, amounted to a very great value. His servants brought the horses into the 
town, but left the young lord at a distance till night, when he came incognito into 
Our apartment, and his father presented him to me; and, in short, we concerted 
the manner of our travelling, and everything proper for the journey. 

I had bought a considerable quantity of sables, black fox-skins, fine ermines, 
and such other furs as are very rich in that city, in exchange for some of the 
goods I had brought from China; in particular for the cloves and nutmegs, of 
which I sold the greatest part here, and the rest afterwards at Archangel, for a 
much better price than I could have got at London; and my partner, who was 
sensible of the profit, and whose business, more particularly than mine, was 
merchandise, was mightily pleased with our stay, on account of the traffic we 
made here. 

It was the beginning of June when I left this remote place. We were now 
reduced to a very small caravan, having only thirty-two horses and camels in all, 
which passed for mine, though my new guest was proprietor of eleven of them. 
It was natural also that I should take more servants with me than I had before; 
and the young lord passed for my steward; what great man I passed for myself I 
know not, neither did it concern me to inquire. We had here the worst and the 
largest desert to pass over that we met with in our whole journey; I call it the 
worst, because the way was very deep in some places, and very uneven in others; 
the best we had to say for it was, that we thought we had no troops of Tartars or 
robbers to fear, as they never came on this side of the river Oby, or at least very 
seldom; but we found it otherwise. 


My young lord had a faithful Siberian servant, who was perfectly acquainted 
with the country, and led us by private roads, so that we avoided coming into the 
principal towns and cities upon the great road, such as Tumen, Soloy Kamaskoy, 
and several others; because the Muscovite garrisons which are kept there are 
very curious and strict in their observation upon travellers, and searching lest 
any of the banished persons of note should make their escape that way into 
Muscovy; but, by this means, as we were kept out of the cities, so our whole 
journey was a desert, and we were obliged to encamp and lie in our tents, when 
we might have had very good accommodation in the cities on the way; this the 
young lord was so sensible of, that he would not allow us to lie abroad when we 
came to several cities on the way, but lay abroad himself, with his servant, in the 
woods, and met us always at the appointed places. 

We had just entered Europe, having passed the river Kama, which in these 
parts is the boundary between Europe and Asia, and the first city on the 
European side was called Soloy Kamaskoy, that is, the great city on the river 
Kama. And here we thought to see some evident alteration in the people; but we 
were mistaken, for as we had a vast desert to pass, which is near seven hundred 
miles long in some places, but not above two hundred miles over where we 
passed it, so, till we came past that horrible place, we found very little difference 
between that country and Mogul Tartary. The people are mostly pagans; their 
houses and towns full of idols; and their way of living wholly barbarous, except 
in the cities and villages near them, where they are Christians, as they call 
themselves, of the Greek Church: but have their religion mingled with so many 
relics of superstition, that it is scarce to be known in some places from mere 
sorcery and witchcraft. 

In passing this forest (after all our dangers were, to our imagination, escaped), 
I thought, indeed, we must have been plundered and robbed, and perhaps 
murdered, by a troop of thieves: of what country they were I am yet at a loss to 
know; but they were all on horseback, carried bows and arrows, and were at first 
about forty-five in number. They came so near to us as to be within two musket- 
shot, and, asking no questions, surrounded us with their horses, and looked very 
earnestly upon us twice; at length, they placed themselves just in our way; upon 
which we drew up in a little line, before our camels, being not above sixteen 
men in all. Thus drawn up, we halted, and sent out the Siberian servant, who 
attended his lord, to see who they were; his master was the more willing to let 
him go, because he was not a little apprehensive that they were a Siberian troop 
sent out after him. The man came up near them with a flag of truce, and called 
to them; but though he spoke several of their languages, or dialects of languages 
rather, he could not understand a word they said; however, after some signs to 


him not to come near them at his peril, the fellow came back no wiser than he 
went; only that by their dress, he said, he believed them to be some Tartars of 
Kalmuck, or of the Circassian hordes, and that there must be more of them upon 
the great desert, though he never heard that any of them were seen so far north 
before. 

This was small comfort to us; however, we had no remedy: there was on our 
left hand, at about a quarter of a mile distance, a little grove, and very near the 
road. I immediately resolved we should advance to those trees, and fortify 
ourselves as well as we could there; for, first, I considered that the trees would in 
a great measure cover us from their arrows; and, in the next place, they could not 
come to charge us in a body: it was, indeed, my old Portuguese pilot who 
proposed it, and who had this excellency attending him, that he was always 
readiest and most apt to direct and encourage us in cases of the most danger. We 
advanced immediately, with what speed we could, and gained that little wood; 
the Tartars, or thieves, for we knew not what to call them, keeping their stand, 
and not attempting to hinder us. When we came thither, we found, to our great 
satisfaction, that it was a swampy piece of ground, and on the one side a very 
great spring of water, which, running out in a little brook, was a little farther 
joined by another of the like size; and was, in short, the source of a considerable 
river, called afterwards the Wirtska; the trees which grew about this spring were 
not above two hundred, but very large, and stood pretty thick, so that as soon as 
we got in, we saw ourselves perfectly safe from the enemy unless they attacked 
us on foot. 

While we stayed here waiting the motion of the enemy some hours, without 
perceiving that they made any movement, our Portuguese, with some help, cut 
several arms of trees half off, and laid them hanging across from one tree to 
another, and in a manner fenced us in. About two hours before night they came 
down directly upon us; and though we had not perceived it, we found they had 
been joined by some more, so that they were near fourscore horse; whereof, 
however, we fancied some were women. They came on till they were within 
half-shot of our little wood, when we fired one musket without ball, and called to 
them in the Russian tongue to know what they wanted, and bade them keep off; 
but they came on with a double fury up to the wood-side, not imagining we were 
so barricaded that they could not easily break in. Our old pilot was our captain 
as well as our engineer, and desired us not to fire upon them till they came 
within pistol-shot, that we might be sure to kill, and that when we did fire we 
should be sure to take good aim; we bade him give the word of command, which 
he delayed so long that they were some of them within two pikes’ length of us 
when we let fly. We aimed so true that we killed fourteen of them, and wounded 


several others, as also several of their horses; for we had all of us loaded our 
pieces with two or three bullets apiece at least. 

They were terribly surprised with our fire, and retreated immediately about 
one hundred rods from us; in which time we loaded our pieces again, and seeing 
them keep that distance, we sallied out, and caught four or five of their horses, 
whose riders we supposed were killed; and coming up to the dead, we judged 
they were Tartars, but knew not how they came to make an excursion such an 
unusual length. 

About an hour after they again made a motion to attack us, and rode round our 
little wood to see where they might break in; but finding us always ready to face 
them, they went off again; and we resolved not to stir for that night. 

We slept little, but spent the most part of the night in strengthening our 
situation, and barricading the entrances into the wood, and keeping a strict 
watch. We waited for daylight, and when it came, it gave us a very unwelcome 
discovery indeed; for the enemy, who we thought were discouraged with the 
reception they met with, were now greatly increased, and had set up eleven or 
twelve huts or tents, as if they were resolved to besiege us; and this little camp 
they had pitched upon the open plain, about three-quarters of a mile from us. I 
confess I now gave myself over for lost, and all that I had; the loss of my effects 
did not lie so near me, though very considerable, as the thoughts of falling into 
the hands of such barbarians at the latter end of my journey, after so many 
difficulties and hazards as I had gone through, and even in sight of our port, 
where we expected safety and deliverance. As to my partner, he was raging, and 
declared that to lose his goods would be his ruin, and that he would rather die 
than be starved, and he was for fighting to the last drop. 

The young lord, a most gallant youth, was for fighting to the last also; and my 
old pilot was of opinion that we were able to resist them all in the situation we 
were then in. Thus we spent the day in debates of what we should do; but 
towards evening we found that the number of our enemies still increased, and we 
did not know but by the morning they might still be a greater number: so I began 
to inquire of those people we had brought from Tobolski if there were no private 
ways by which we might avoid them in the night, and perhaps retreat to some 
town, or get help to guard us over the desert. The young lord’s Siberian servant 
told us, if we designed to avoid them, and not fight, he would engage to carry us 
off in the night, to a way that went north, towards the river Petruz, by which he 
made no question but we might get away, and the Tartars never discover it; but, 
he said, his lord had told him he would not retreat, but would rather choose to 
fight. I told him he mistook his lord: for that he was too wise a man to love 
fighting for the sake of it; that I knew he was brave enough by what he had 


showed already; but that he knew better than to desire seventeen or eighteen men 
to fight five hundred, unless an unavoidable necessity forced them to it; and that 
if he thought it possible for us to escape in the night, we had nothing else to do 
but to attempt it. He answered, if his lordship gave him such orders, he would 
lose his life if he did not perform it; we soon brought his lord to give that order, 
though privately, and we immediately prepared for putting it in practice. 

And first, as soon as it began to be dark, we kindled a fire in our little camp, 
which we kept burning, and prepared so as to make it burn all night, that the 
Tartars might conclude we were still there; but as soon as it was dark, and we 
could see the stars (for our guide would not stir before), having all our horses 
and camels ready loaded, we followed our new guide, who I soon found steered 
himself by the north star, the country being level for a long way. 

After we had travelled two hours very hard, it began to be lighter still; not that 
it was dark all night, but the moon began to rise, so that, in short, it was rather 
lighter than we wished it to be; but by six o’clock the next morning we had got 
above thirty miles, having almost spoiled our horses. Here we found a Russian 
village, named Kermazinskoy, where we rested, and heard nothing of the 
Kalmuck Tartars that day. About two hours before night we set out again, and 
travelled till eight the next morning, though not quite so hard as before; and 
about seven o’clock we passed a little river, called Kirtza, and came to a good 
large town inhabited by Russians, called Ozomys; there we heard that several 
troops of Kalmucks had been abroad upon the desert, but that we were now 
completely out of danger of them, which was to our great satisfaction. Here we 
were obliged to get some fresh horses, and having need enough of rest, we 
stayed five days; and my partner and I agreed to give the honest Siberian who 
conducted us thither the value of ten pistoles. 

In five days more we came to Veussima, upon the river Witzogda, and 
running into the Dwina: we were there, very happily, near the end of our travels 
by land, that river being navigable, in seven days’ passage, to Archangel. From 
hence we came to Lawremskoy, the 3rd of July; and providing ourselves with 
two luggage boats, and a barge for our own convenience, we embarked the 7th, 
and arrived all safe at Archangel the 18th; having been a year, five months, and 
three days on the journey, including our stay of about eight months at Tobolski. 

We were obliged to stay at this place six weeks for the arrival of the ships, and 
must have tarried longer, had not a Hamburgher come in above a month sooner 
than any of the English ships; when, after some consideration that the city of 
Hamburgh might happen to be as good a market for our goods as London, we all 
took freight with him; and, having put our goods on board, it was most natural 
for me to put my steward on board to take care of them; by which means my 


young lord had a sufficient opportunity to conceal himself, never coming on 
shore again all the time we stayed there; and this he did that he might not be seen 
in the city, where some of the Moscow merchants would certainly have seen and 
discovered him. 

We then set sail from Archangel the 20th of August, the same year; and, after 
no extraordinary bad voyage, arrived safe in the Elbe the 18th of September. 
Here my partner and I found a very good sale for our goods, as well those of 
China as the sables, &c., of Siberia: and, dividing the produce, my share 
amounted to £3475, 17s 3d., including about six hundred pounds’ worth of 
diamonds, which I purchased at Bengal. 

Here the young lord took his leave of us, and went up the Elbe, in order to go 
to the court of Vienna, where he resolved to seek protection and could 
correspond with those of his father’s friends who were left alive. He did not part 
without testimonials of gratitude for the service I had done him, and for my 
kindness to the prince, his father. 

To conclude: having stayed near four months in Hamburgh, I came from 
thence by land to the Hague, where I embarked in the packet, and arrived in 
London the 10th of January 1705, having been absent from England ten years 
and nine months. And here, resolving to harass myself no more, I am preparing 
for a longer journey than all these, having lived seventy-two years a life of 
infinite variety, and learned sufficiently to know the value of retirement, and the 
blessing of ending our days in peace. 


CAPTAIN SINGLETON 
eae 


Published in 1720, Defoe’s third novel is believed to have been partly inspired 
by the exploits of Henry Every, an English pirate who operated in the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans in the mid-1690s. The narrative describes the life of an 
Englishman, stolen from a well-to-do family as a child and raised by Gypsies. 
Singleton makes his way to sea and the first half of the novel concerns his 
crossing of Africa and the latter half deals with his life as a pirate in the Indian 
Ocean and Arabian Sea. Defoe’s description of piracy focuses on matters of 
economics and logistics, since Singleton behaves more like a merchant 
adventurer than a pirate, presenting a fascinating image of mercantilism at that 
time. 
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THE LIFE, ADVENTURES, AND PIRACIES OF 
CAPTAIN SINGLETON 


As it is usual for great persons, whose lives have been remarkable, and whose 
actions deserve recording to posterity, to insist much upon their originals, give 
full accounts of their families, and the histories of their ancestors, so, that I may 
be methodical, I shall do the same, though I can look but a very little way into 
my pedigree, as you will see presently. 

If I may believe the woman whom I was taught to call mother, I was a little boy, 
of about two years old, very well dressed, had a nursery-maid to attend me, who 
took me out on a fine summer’s evening into the fields towards Islington, as she 
pretended, to give the child some air; a little girl being with her, of twelve or 
fourteen years old, that lived in the neighbourhood. The maid, whether by 
appointment or otherwise, meets with a fellow, her sweetheart, as I suppose; he 
carries her into a public-house, to give her a pot and a cake; and while they were 
toying in the house the girl plays about, with me in her hand, in the garden and at 
the door, sometimes in sight, sometimes out of sight, thinking no harm. 

At this juncture comes by one of those sort of people who, it seems, made it 
their business to spirit away little children. This was a hellish trade in those days, 
and chiefly practised where they found little children very well dressed, or for 
bigger children, to sell them to the plantations. 

The woman, pretending to take me up in her arms and kiss me, and play with 
me, draws the girl a good way from the house, till at last she makes a fine story 
to the girl, and bids her go back to the maid, and tell her where she was with the 
child; that a gentlewoman had taken a fancy to the child, and was kissing of it, 
but she should not be frighted, or to that purpose; for they were but just there; 
and so, while the girl went, she carries me quite away. 

From this time, it seems, I was disposed of to a beggar woman that wanted a 
pretty little child to set out her case; and after that, to a gipsy, under whose 
government I continued till I was about six years old. And this woman, though I 
was continually dragged about with her from one part of the country to another, 
yet never let me want for anything; and I called her mother; though she told me 
at last she was not my mother, but that she bought me for twelve shillings of 
another woman, who told her how she came by me, and told her that my name 
was Bob Singleton, not Robert, but plain Bob; for it seems they never knew by 
what name I was christened. 

It is in vain to reflect here, what a terrible fright the careless hussy was in that 


lost me; what treatment she received from my justly enraged father and mother, 
and the horror these must be in at the thoughts of their child being thus carried 
away; for as I never knew anything of the matter, but just what I have related, 
nor who my father and mother were, so it would make but a needless digression 
to talk of it here. 

My good gipsy mother, for some of her worthy actions no doubt, happened in 
process of time to be hanged; and as this fell out something too soon for me to 
be perfected in the strolling trade, the parish where I was left, which for my life I 
can’t remember, took some care of me, to be sure; for the first thing I can 
remember of myself afterwards, was, that I went to a parish school, and the 
minister of the parish used to talk to me to be a good boy; and that, though I was 
but a poor boy, if I minded my book, and served God, I might make a good man. 

I believe I was frequently removed from one town to another, perhaps as the 
parishes disputed my supposed mother’s last settlement. Whether I was so 
shifted by passes, or otherwise, I know not; but the town where I last was kept, 
whatever its name was, must be not far off from the seaside; for a master of a 
ship who took a fancy to me, was the first that brought me to a place not far from 
Southampton, which I afterwards knew to be Bussleton; and there I attended the 
carpenters, and such people as were employed in building a ship for him; and 
when it was done, though I was not above twelve years old, he carried me to sea 
with him on a voyage to Newfoundland. 

I lived well enough, and pleased my master so well that he called me his own 
boy; and I would have called him father, but he would not allow it, for he had 
children of his own. I went three or four voyages with him, and grew a great 
sturdy boy, when, coming home again from the banks of Newfoundland, we 
were taken by an Algerine rover, or man-of-war; which, if my account stands 
right, was about the year 1695, for you may be sure I kept no journal. 

I was not much concemed at the disaster, though I saw my master, after 
having been wounded by a splinter in the head during the engagement, very 
barbarously used by the Turks; I say, I was not much concerned, till, upon some 
unlucky thing I said, which, as I remember, was about abusing my master, they 
took me and beat me most unmercifully with a flat stick on the soles of my feet, 
so that I could neither go or stand for several days together. 

But my good fortune was my friend upon this occasion; for, as they were 
sailing away with our ship in tow as a prize, steering for the Straits, and in sight 
of the bay of Cadiz, the Turkish rover was attacked by two great Portuguese 
men-of-war, and taken and carried into Lisbon. 

As I was not much concemed at my captivity, not indeed understanding the 
consequences of it, if it had continued, so I was not suitably sensible of my 


deliverance; nor, indeed, was it so much a deliverance to me as it would 
otherwise have been, for my master, who was the only friend I had in the world, 
died at Lisbon of his wounds; and I being then almost reduced to my primitive 
State, viz., of starving, had this addition to it, that it was in a foreign country too, 
where I knew nobody and could not speak a word of their language. However, I 
fared better here than I had reason to expect; for when all the rest of our men had 
their liberty to go where they would, I, that knew not whither to go, stayed in the 
ship for several days, till at length one of the lieutenants seeing me, inquired 
what that young English dog did there, and why they did not turn him on shore. 

I heard him, and partly understood what he meant, though not what he said, 
and began then to be in a terrible fright; for I knew not where to get a bit of 
bread; when the pilot of the ship, an old seaman, seeing me look very dull, came 
to me, and speaking broken English to me, told me I must be gone. “Whither 
must I go?” said I. “Where you will,” said he, “home to your own country, if you 
will.” “How must I go thither?” said I. “Why, have you no friend?” said he. 
“No,” said I, “not in the world, but that dog,” pointing to the ship’s dog (who, 
having stolen a piece of meat just before, had brought it close by me, and I had 
taken it from him, and ate it), “for he has been a good friend, and brought me my 
dinner.” 

“Well, well,” says he, “you must have your dinner. Will you go with me?” 
“Yes,” says I, “with all my heart.” In short, the old pilot took me home with him, 
and used me tolerably well, though I fared hard enough; and I lived with him 
about two years, during which time he was soliciting his business, and at length 
got to be master or pilot under Don Garcia de Pimentesia de Carravallas, captain 
of a Portuguese galleon or carrack, which was bound to Goa, in the East Indies; 
and immediately having gotten his commission, put me on board to look after his 
cabin, in which he had stored himself with abundance of liquors, succades, 
sugar, spices, and other things, for his accommodation in the voyage, and laid in 
afterwards a considerable quantity of European goods, fine lace and linen; and 
also baize, woollen cloth, stuffs, &c., under the pretence of his clothes. 

I was too young in the trade to keep any journal of this voyage, though my 
master, who was, for a Portuguese, a pretty good artist, prompted me to it; but 
my not understanding the language was one hindrance; at least it served me for 
an excuse. However, after some time, I began to look into his charts and books; 
and, as I could write a tolerable hand, understood some Latin, and began to have 
a little smattering of the Portuguese tongue, so I began to get a superficial 
knowledge of navigation, but not such as was likely to be sufficient to carry me 
through a life of adventure, as mine was to be. In short, I learned several material 
things in this voyage among the Portuguese; I learned particularly to be an arrant 


thief and a bad sailor; and I think I may say they are the best masters for 
teaching both these of any nation in the world. 

We made our way for the East Indies, by the coast of Brazil; not that it is in 
the course of sailing the way thither, but our captain, either on his own account, 
or by the direction of the merchants, went thither first, where at All Saints’ Bay, 
or, as they call it in Portugal, the Rio de Todos los Santos, we delivered near a 
hundred tons of goods, and took in a considerable quantity of gold, with some 
chests of sugar, and seventy or eighty great rolls of tobacco, every roll weighing 
at least a hundredweight. 

Here, being lodged on shore by my master’s order, I had the charge of the 
captain’s business, he having seen me very diligent for my own master; and in 
requital for his mistaken confidence, I found means to secure, that is to say, to 
steal, about twenty moidores out of the gold that was shipped on board by the 
merchants, and this was my first adventure. 

We had a tolerable voyage from hence to the Cape de Bona Speranza; and I 
was reputed as a mighty diligent servant to my master, and very faithful. I was 
diligent indeed, but I was very far from honest; however, they thought me 
honest, which, by the way, was their very great mistake. Upon this very mistake 
the captain took a particular liking to me, and employed me frequently on his 
own occasion; and, on the other hand, in recompense for my officious diligence, 
I received several particular favours from him; particularly, I was, by the 
captain’s command, made a kind of a steward under the ship’s steward, for such 
provisions as the captain demanded for his own table. He had another steward 
for his private stores besides, but my office concerned only what the captain 
called for of the ship’s stores for his private use. 

However, by this means I had opportunity particularly to take care of my 
master’s man, and to furnish myself with sufficient provisions to make me live 
much better than the other people in the ship; for the captain seldom ordered 
anything out of the ship’s stores, as above, but I snipt some of it for my own 
share. We arrived at Goa, in the East Indies, in about seven months from Lisbon, 
and remained there eight more; during which time I had indeed nothing to do, 
my master being generally on shore, but to learn everything that is wicked 
among the Portuguese, a nation the most perfidious and the most debauched, the 
most insolent and cruel, of any that pretend to call themselves Christians, in the 
world. 

Thieving, lying, swearing, forswearing, joined to the most abominable 
lewdness, was the stated practice of the ship’s crew; adding to it, that, with the 
most insufferable boasts of their own courage, they were, generally speaking, the 
most complete cowards that I ever met with; and the consequence of their 


cowardice was evident upon many occasions. However, there was here and there 
one among them that was not so bad as the rest; and, as my lot fell among them, 
it made me have the most contemptible thoughts of the rest, as indeed they 
deserved. 

I was exactly fitted for their society indeed; for I had no sense of virtue or 
religion upon me. I had never heard much of either, except what a good old 
parson had said to me when I was a child of about eight or nine years old; nay, I 
was preparing and growing up apace to be as wicked as anybody could be, or 
perhaps ever was. Fate certainly thus directed my beginning, knowing that I had 
work which I had to do in the world, which nothing but one hardened against all 
sense of honesty or religion could go through; and yet, even in this state of 
original wickedness, I entertained such a settled abhorrence of the abandoned 
vileness of the Portuguese, that I could not but hate them most heartily from the 
beginning, and all my life afterwards. They were so brutishly wicked, so base 
and perfidious, not only to strangers but to one another, so meanly submissive 
when subjected, so insolent, or barbarous and tyrannical, when superior, that I 
thought there was something in them that shocked my very nature. Add to this 
that it is natural to an Englishman to hate a coward, it all joined together to make 
the devil and a Portuguese equally my aversion. 

However, according to the English proverb, he that is shipped with the devil 
must sail with the devil; I was among them, and I managed myself as well as I 
could. My master had consented that I should assist the captain in the office, as 
above; but, as I understood afterwards that the captain allowed my master half a 
moidore a month for my service, and that he had my name upon the ship’s books 
also, I expected that when the ship came to be paid four months’ wages at the 
Indies, as they, it seems, always do, my master would let me have something for 
myself. 

But I was wrong in my man, for he was none of that kind; he had taken me up 
as in distress, and his business was to keep me so, and make his market of me as 
well as he could, which I began to think of after a different manner than I did at 
first, for at first I thought he had entertained me in mere charity, upon seeing my 
distressed circumstances, but did not doubt but when he put me on board the 
ship, I should have some wages for my service. 

But he thought, it seems, quite otherwise; and when I procured one to speak to 
him about it, when the ship was paid at Goa, he flew into the greatest rage 
imaginable, and called me English dog, young heretic, and threatened to put me 
into the Inquisition. Indeed, of all the names the four-and-twenty letters could 
make up, he should not have called me heretic; for as I knew nothing about 
religion, neither Protestant from Papist, or either of them from a Mahometan, I 


could never be a heretic. However, it passed but a little, but, as young as I was, I 
had been carried into the Inquisition, and there, if they had asked me if I was a 
Protestant or a Catholic, I should have said yes to that which came first. If it had 
been the Protestant they had asked first, it had certainly made a martyr of me for 
I did not know what. 

But the very priest they carried with them, or chaplain of the ship, as we called 
him, saved me; for seeing me a boy entirely ignorant of religion, and ready to do 
or say anything they bid me, he asked me some questions about it, which he 
found I answered so very simply, that he took it upon him to tell them he would 
answer for my being a good Catholic, and he hoped he should be the means of 
saving my soul, and he pleased himself that it was to be a work of merit to him; 
so he made me as good a Papist as any of them in about a week’s time. 

I then told him my case about my master; how, it is true, he had taken me up 
in a miserable case on board a man-of-war at Lisbon; and I was indebted to him 
for bringing me on board this ship; that if I had been left at Lisbon, I might have 
starved, and the like; and therefore I was willing to serve him, but that I hoped 
he would give me some little consideration for my service, or let me know how 
long he expected I should serve him for nothing. 

It was all one; neither the priest nor any one else could prevail with him, but 
that I was not his servant but his slave, that he took me in the Algerine, and that I 
was a Turk, only pretended to be an English boy to get my liberty, and he would 
carry me to the Inquisition as a Turk. 

This frighted me out of my wits, for I had nobody to vouch for me what I was, 
or from whence I came; but the good Padre Antonio, for that was his name, 
cleared me of that part by a way I did not understand; for he came to me one 
morning with two sailors, and told me they must search me, to bear witness that 
I was not a Turk. I was amazed at them, and frighted, and did not understand 
them, nor could I imagine what they intended to do to me. However, stripping 
me, they were soon satisfied, and Father Antony bade me be easy, for they could 
all witness that I was no Turk. So I escaped that part of my master’s cruelty. 

And now I resolved from that time to run away from him if I could, but there 
was no doing of it there, for there were not ships of any nation in the world in 
that port, except two or three Persian vessels from Ormus, so that if I had offered 
to go away from him, he would have had me seized on shore, and brought on 
board by force; so that I had no remedy but patience. And this he brought to an 
end too as soon as he could, for after this he began to use me ill, and not only to 
Sstraiten my provisions, but to beat and torture me in a barbarous manner for 
every trifle, so that, in a word, my life began to be very miserable. 

The violence of this usage of me, and the impossibility of my escape from his 


hands, set my head a-working upon all sorts of mischief, and in particular I 
resolved, after studying all other ways to deliver myself, and finding all 
ineffectual, I say, I resolved to murder him. With this hellish resolution in my 
head, I spent whole nights and days contriving how to put it in execution, the 
devil prompting me very warmly to the fact. I was indeed entirely at a loss for 
the means, for I had neither gun or sword, nor any weapon to assault him with; 
poison I had my thoughts much upon, but knew not where to get any; or, if I 
might have got it, I did not know the country word for it, or by what name to ask 
for it. 

In this manner I quitted the fact, intentionally, a hundred and a hundred times; 
but Providence, either for his sake or for mine, always frustrated my designs, and 
I could never bring it to pass; so I was obliged to continue in his chains till the 
ship, having taken in her loading, set sail for Portugal. 

I can say nothing here to the manner of our voyage, for, as I said, I kept no 
journal; but this I can give an account of, that having been once as high as the 
Cape of Good Hope, as we call it, or Cabo de Bona Speranza, as they call it, we 
were driven back again by a violent storm from the W.S.W., which held us six 
days and nights a great way to the eastward, and after that, standing afore the 
wind for several days more, we at last came to an anchor on the coast of 
Madagascar. 

The storm had been so violent that the ship had received a great deal of 
damage, and it required some time to repair her; so, standing in nearer the shore, 
the pilot, my master, brought the ship into a very good harbour, where we rid in 
twenty-six fathoms water, about half a mile from the shore. 

While the ship rode here there happened a most desperate mutiny among the 
men, upon account of some deficiency in their allowance, which came to that 
height that they threatened the captain to set him on shore, and go back with the 
ship to Goa. I wished they would with all my heart, for I was full of mischief in 
my head, and ready enough to do any. So, though I was but a boy, as they called 
me, yet I prompted the mischief all I could, and embarked in it so openly, that I 
escaped very little being hanged in the first and most early part of my life; for 
the captain had some notice that there was a design laid by some of the company 
to murder him; and having, partly by money and promises, and partly by 
threatening and torture, brought two fellows to confess the particulars, and the 
names of the persons concerned, they were presently apprehended, till, one 
accusing another, no less than sixteen men were seized and put into irons, 
whereof I was one. 

The captain, who was made desperate by his danger, resolving to clear the 
ship of his enemies, tried us all, and we were all condemned to die. The manner 


of his process I was too young to take notice of; but the purser and one of the 
gunners were hanged immediately, and I expected it with the rest. I do not 
remember any great concern I was under about it, only that I cried very much, 
for I knew little then of this world, and nothing at all of the next. 

However, the captain contented himself with executing these two, and some of 
the rest, upon their humble submission and promise of future good behaviour, 
were pardoned; but five were ordered to be set on shore on the island and left 
there, of which I was one. My master used all his interest with the captain to 
have me excused, but could not obtain it; for somebody having told him that I 
was one of them who was singled out to have killed him, when my master 
desired I might not be set on shore, the captain told him I should stay on board if 
he desired it, but then I should be hanged, so he might choose for me which he 
thought best. The captain, it seems, was particularly provoked at my being 
concerned in the treachery, because of his having been so kind to me, and of his 
having singled me out to serve him, as I have said above; and this, perhaps, 
obliged him to give my master such a rough choice, either to set me on shore or 
to have me hanged on board. And had my master, indeed, known what good-will 
I had for him, he would not have been long in choosing for me; for I had 
certainly determined to do him a mischief the first opportunity I had for it. This 
was, therefore, a good providence for me to keep me from dipping my hands in 
blood, and it made me more tender afterwards in matters of blood than I believe 
I should otherwise have been. But as to my being one of them that was to kill the 
captain, that I was wronged in, for I was not the person, but it was really one of 
them that were pardoned, he having the good luck not to have that part 
discovered. 

I was now to enter upon a part of independent life, a thing I was indeed very 
ill prepared to manage, for I was perfectly loose and dissolute in my behaviour, 
bold and wicked while I was under government, and now perfectly unfit to be 
trusted with liberty, for I was as ripe for any villainy as a young fellow that had 
no solid thought ever placed in his mind could be supposed to be. Education, as 
you have heard, I had none; and all the little scenes of life I had passed through 
had been full of dangers and desperate circumstances; but I was either so young 
or so stupid, that I escaped the grief and anxiety of them, for want of having a 
sense of their tendency and consequences. 

This thoughtless, unconcerned temper had one felicity indeed in it, that it 
made me daring and ready for doing any mischief, and kept off the sorrow which 
otherwise ought to have attended me when I fell into any mischief; that this 
stupidity was instead of a happiness to me, for it left my thoughts free to act 
upon means of escape and deliverance in my distress, however great it might be; 


whereas my companions in the misery were so sunk by their fear and grief, that 
they abandoned themselves to the misery of their condition, and gave over all 
thought but of their perishing and starving, being devoured by wild beasts, 
murdered, and perhaps eaten by cannibals, and the like. 

I was but a young fellow, about seventeen or eighteen; but hearing what was 
to be my fate, I received it with no appearance of discouragement; but I asked 
what my master said to it, and being told that he had used his utmost interest to 
save me, but the captain had answered I should either go on shore or be hanged 
on board, which he pleased, I then gave over all hope of being received again. I 
was not very thankful in my thoughts to my master for his soliciting the captain 
for me, because I knew that what he did was not in kindness to me so much as in 
kindness to himself; I mean, to preserve the wages which he got for me, which 
amounted to above six dollars a month, including what the captain allowed him 
for my particular service to him. 

When I understood that my master was so apparently kind, I asked if I might 
not be admitted to speak with him, and they told me I might, if my master would 
come down to me, but I could not be allowed to come up to him; so then I 
desired my master might be spoke to to come to me, and he accordingly came to 
me. I fell on my knees to him, and begged he would forgive me what I had done 
to displease him; and indeed the resolution I had taken to murder him lay with 
some horror upon my mind just at that time, so that I was once just a-going to 
confess it, and beg him to forgive me, but I kept it in. He told me he had done all 
he could to obtain my pardon of the captain, but could not and he knew no way 
for me but to have patience, and submit to my fate; and if they came to speak 
with any ship of their nation at the Cape, he would endeavour to have them stand 
in, and fetch us off again, if we might be found. 

Then I begged I might have my clothes on shore with me. He told me he was 
afraid I should have little need of clothes, for he did not see how we could long 
subsist on the island, and that he had been told that the inhabitants were 
cannibals or men-eaters (though he had no reason for that suggestion), and we 
should not be able to live among them. I told him I was not so afraid of that as I 
was of starving for want of victuals; and as for the inhabitants being cannibals, I 
believed we should be more likely to eat them than they us, if we could but get at 
them. But I was mightily concerned, I said, we should have no weapons with us 
to defend ourselves, and I begged nothing now, but that he would give me a gun 
and a sword, with a little powder and shot. 

He smiled, and said they would signify nothing to us, for it was impossible for 
us to pretend to preserve our lives among such a populous and desperate nation 
as the people of this island were. I told him that, however, it would do us this 


good, for we should not be devoured or destroyed immediately; so I begged hard 
for the gun. At last he told me he did not know whether the captain would give 
him leave to give me a gun, and if not, he durst not do it; but he promised to use 
his interest to obtain it for me, which he did, and the next day he sent me a gun, 
with some ammunition, but told me the captain would not suffer the ammunition 
to be given us till we were set all on shore, and till he was just going to set sail. 
He also sent me the few clothes I had in the ship, which indeed were not many. 

Two days after this, we were all carried on shore together; the rest of my 
fellow-criminals hearing I had a gun, and some powder and shot, solicited for 
liberty to carry the like with them, which was also granted them; and thus we 
were set on shore to shift for ourselves. 

At our first coming into the island we were terrified exceedingly with the sight 
of the barbarous people, whose figure was made more terrible to us than it really 
was by the report we had of them from the seamen; but when we came to 
converse with them awhile, we found they were not cannibals, as was reported, 
or such as would fall immediately upon us and eat us up; but they came and sat 
down by us, and wondered much at our clothes and arms, and made signs to give 
us some victuals, such as they had, which was only roots and plants dug out of 
the ground for the present, but they brought us fowls and flesh afterwards in 
good plenty. 

This encouraged the other four men that were with me very much, for they 
were quite dejected before; but now they began to be very familiar with them, 
and made signs, that if they would use us kindly, we would stay and live with 
them; which they seemed glad of, though they knew little of the necessity we 
were under to do so, or how much we were afraid of them. 

However, upon second thoughts we resolved that we would only stay in that 
part so long as the ship rid in the bay, and then making them believe we were 
gone with the ship, we would go and place ourselves, if possible, where there 
were no inhabitants to be seen, and so live as we could, or perhaps watch for a 
ship that might be driven upon the coast as we were. 

The ship continued a fortnight in the roads, repairing some damage which had 
been done her in the late storm, and taking in wood and water; and during this 
time, the boat coming often on shore, the men brought us several refreshments, 
and the natives believing we only belonged to the ship, were civil enough. We 
lived in a kind of a tent on the shore, or rather a hut, which we made with the 
boughs of trees, and sometimes in the night retired to a wood a little out of their 
way, to let them think we were gone on board the ship. However, we found them 
barbarous, treacherous, and villainous enough in their nature, only civil from 
fear, and therefore concluded we should soon fall into their hands when the ship 


was gone. 

The sense of this wrought upon my fellow-sufferers even to distraction; and 
one of them, being a carpenter, in his mad fit, swam off to the ship in the night, 
though she lay then a league to sea, and made such pitiful moan to be taken in, 
that the captain was prevailed with at last to take him in, though they let him lie 
swimming three hours in the water before he consented to it. 

Upon this, and his humble submission, the captain received him, and, in a 
word, the importunity of this man (who for some time petitioned to be taken in, 
though they hanged him as soon as they had him) was such as could not be 
resisted; for, after he had swam so long about the ship, he was not able to reach 
the shore again; and the captain saw evidently that the man must be taken on 
board or suffered to drown, and the whole ship’s company offering to be bound 
for him for his good behaviour, the captain at last yielded, and he was taken up, 
but almost dead with his being so long in the water. 

When this man was got in, he never left importuning the captain, and all the 
rest of the officers, in behalf of us that were behind, but to the very last day the 
captain was inexorable; when, at the time their preparations were making to sail, 
and orders given to hoist the boats into the ship, all the seamen in a body came 
up to the rail of the quarter-deck, where the captain was walking with some of 
his officers, and appointing the boatswain to speak for them, he went up, and 
falling on his knees to the captain, begged of him, in the humblest manner 
possible, to receive the four men on board again, offering to answer for their 
fidelity, or to have them kept in chains till they came to Lisbon, and there to be 
delivered up to justice, rather than, as they said, to have them left to be murdered 
by savages, or devoured by wild beasts. It was a great while ere the captain took 
any notice of them, but when he did, he ordered the boatswain to be seized, and 
threatened to bring him to the capstan for speaking for them. 

Upon this severity, one of the seamen, bolder than the rest, but still with all 
possible respect to the captain, besought his honour, as he called him, that he 
would give leave to some more of them to go on shore, and die with their 
companions, or, if possible, to assist them to resist the barbarians. The captain, 
rather provoked than cowed with this, came to the barricade of the quarter-deck, 
and speaking very prudently to the men (for had he spoken roughly, two-thirds 
of them would have left the ship, if not all of them), he told them, it was for their 
safety as well as his own that he had been obliged to that severity; that mutiny on 
board a ship was the same thing as treason in a king’s palace, and he could not 
answer it to his owners and employers to trust the ship and goods committed to 
his charge with men who had entertained thoughts of the worst and blackest 
nature; that he wished heartily that it had been anywhere else that they had been 


set on shore, where they might have been in less hazard from the savages; that, if 
he had designed they should be destroyed, he could as well have executed them 
on board as the other two; that he wished it had been in some other part of the 
world, where he might have delivered them up to the civil justice, or might have 
left them among Christians; but it was better their lives were put in hazard than 
his life, and the safety of the ship; and that though he did not know that he had 
deserved so ill of any of them as that they should leave the ship rather than do 
their duty, yet if any of them were resolved to do so unless he would consent to 
take a gang of traitors on board, who, as he had proved before them all, had 
conspired to murder him, he would not hinder them, nor for the present would he 
resent their importunity; but, if there was nobody left in the ship but himself, he 
would never consent to take them on board. 

This discourse was delivered so well, was in itself so reasonable, was 
managed with so much temper, yet so boldly concluded with a negative, that the 
greatest part of the men were satisfied for the present. However, as it put the 
men into juntos and cabals, they were not composed for some hours; the wind 
also slackening towards night, the captain ordered not to weigh till next morning. 

The same night twenty-three of the men, among whom was the gunner’s mate, 
the surgeon’s assistant, and two carpenters, applying to the chief mate told him, 
that as the captain had given them leave to go on shore to their comrades, they 
begged that he would speak to the captain not to take it ill that they were 
desirous to go and die with their companions; and that they thought they could 
do no less in such an extremity than go to them; because, if there was any way to 
save their lives, it was by adding to their numbers, and making them strong 
enough to assist one another in defending themselves against the savages, till 
perhaps they might one time or other find means to make their escape, and get to 
their own country again. 

The mate told them, in so many words, that he durst not speak to the captain 
upon any such design, and was very sorry they had no more respect for him than 
to desire him to go upon such an errand; but, if they were resolved upon such an 
enterprise, he would advise them to take the longboat in the morning betimes, 
and go off, seeing the captain had given them leave, and leave a civil letter 
behind them to the captain, and to desire him to send his men on shore for the 
boat, which should be delivered very honestly, and he promised to keep their 
counsel so long. 

Accordingly, an hour before day, those twenty-three men, with every man a 
firelock and a cutlass, with some pistols, three halberds or half-pikes, and good 
store of powder and ball, without any provision but about half a hundred of 
bread, but with all their chests and clothes, tools, instruments, books, &c., 


embarked themselves so silently, that the captain got no notice of it till they were 
gotten half the way on shore. 

As soon as the captain heard of it he called for the gunner’s mate, the chief 
gunner being at the time sick in his cabin, and ordered to fire at them; but, to his 
great mortification, the gunner’s mate was one of the number, and was gone with 
them; and indeed it was by this means they got so many arms and so much 
ammunition. When the captain found how it was, and that there was no help for 
it, he began to be a little appeased, and made light of it, and called up the men, 
and spoke kindly to them, and told them he was very well satisfied in the fidelity 
and ability of those that were now left, and that he would give to them, for their 
encouragement, to be divided among them, the wages which were due to the 
men that were gone, and that it was a great satisfaction to him that the ship was 
free from such a mutinous rabble, who had not the least reason for their 
discontent. 

The men seemed very well satisfied, and particularly the promise of the wages 
of those who were gone went a great way with them. After this, the letter which 
was left by the men was given to the captain by his boy, with whom, it seems, 
the men had left it. The letter was much to the same purpose of what they had 
said to the mate, and which he declined to say for them, only that at the end of 
their letter they told the captain that, as they had no dishonest design, so they had 
taken nothing away with them which was not their own, except some arms and 
ammunition, such as were absolutely necessary to them, as well for their defence 
against the savages as to kill fowls or beasts for their food, that they might not 
perish; and as there were considerable sums due to them for wages, they hoped 
he would allow the arms and ammunition upon their accounts. They told him 
that, as to the ship’s longboat, which they had taken to bring them on shore, they 
knew it was necessary to him, and they were very willing to restore it to him, 
and if he pleased to send for it, it should be very honestly delivered to his men, 
and not the least injury offered to any of those who came for it, nor the least 
persuasion or invitation made use of to any of them to stay with them; and, at the 
bottom of the letter, they very humbly besought him that, for their defence, and 
for the safety of their lives, he would be pleased to send them a barrel of powder 
and some ammunition, and give them leave to keep the mast and sail of the boat, 
that if it was possible for them to make themselves a boat of any kind, they 
might shift off to sea, to save themselves in such part of the world as their fate 
should direct them to. 

Upon this the captain, who had won much upon the rest of his men by what he 
had said to them, and was very easy as to the general peace (for it was very true 
that the most mutinous of the men were gone), came out to the quarter-deck, 


and, calling the men together, let them know the substance of the letter, and told 
the men that, however they had not deserved such civility from him, yet he was 
not willing to expose them more than they were willing to expose themselves; he 
was inclined to send them some ammunition, and as they had desired but one 
barrel of powder, he would send them two barrels, and shot, or lead and moulds 
to make shot, in proportion; and, to let them see that he was civiller to them than 
they deserved, he ordered a cask of arrack and a great bag of bread to be sent 
them for subsistence till they should be able to furnish themselves. 

The rest of the men applauded the captain’s generosity, and every one of them 
sent us something or other, and about three in the afternoon the pinnace came on 
shore, and brought us all these things, which we were very glad of, and returned 
the longboat accordingly; and as to the men that came with the pinnace, as the 
captain had singled out such men as he knew would not come over to us, so they 
had positive orders not to bring any one of us on board again, upon pain of 
death; and indeed both were so true to our points, that we neither asked them to 
stay, nor they us to go. 

We were now a good troop, being in all twenty-seven men, very well armed, 
and provided with everything but victuals; we had two carpenters among us, a 
gunner, and, which was worth all the rest, a surgeon or doctor; that is to say, he 
was an assistant to a surgeon at Goa, and was entertained as a supernumerary 
with us. The carpenters had brought all their tools, the doctor all his instruments 
and medicines, and indeed we had a great deal of baggage, that is to say, on the 
whole, for some of us had little more than the clothes on our backs, of whom I 
was one; but I had one thing which none of them had, viz., I had the twenty-two 
moidores of gold which I had stole at the Brazils, and two pieces of eight. The 
two pieces of eight I showed, and one moidore, and none of them ever suspected 
that I had any more money in the world, having been known to be only a poor 
boy taken up in charity, as you have heard, and used like a slave, and in the 
worst manner of a slave, by my cruel master the pilot. 

It will be easy to imagine we four that were left at first were joyful, nay, even 
surprised with joy at the coming of the rest, though at first we were frighted, and 
thought they came to fetch us back to hang us; but they took ways quickly to 
satisfy us that they were in the same condition with us, only with this additional 
circumstance, theirs was voluntary, and ours by force. 

The first piece of news they told us after the short history of their coming 
away was, that our companion was on board, but how he got thither we could 
not imagine, for he had given us the slip, and we never imagined he could swim 
so well as to venture off to the ship, which lay at so great a distance; nay, we did 
not so much as know that he could swim at all, and not thinking anything of 


what really happened, we thought he must have wandered into the woods and 
was devoured, or was fallen into the hands of the natives, and was murdered; and 
these thoughts filled us with fears enough, and of several kinds, about its being 
some time or other our lot to fall into their hands also. But hearing how he had 
with much difficulty been received on board the ship again and pardoned, we 
were much better satisfied than before. 

Being now, as I have said, a considerable number of us, and in condition to 
defend ourselves, the first thing we did was to give every one his hand that we 
would not separate from one another upon any occasion whatsoever, but that we 
would live and die together; that we would kill no food, but that we would 
distribute it in public; and that we would be in all things guided by the majority, 
and not insist upon our own resolutions in anything if the majority were against 
it; that we would appoint a captain among us to be our governor or leader during 
pleasure; that while he was in office we would obey him without reserve, on 
pain of death; and that every one should take turn, but the captain was not to act 
in any particular thing without advice of the rest, and by the majority. 

Having established these rules, we resolved to enter into some measures for 
our food, and for conversing with the inhabitants or natives of the island for our 
supply. As for food, they were at first very useful to us, but we soon grew weary 
of them, being an ignorant, ravenous, brutish sort of people, even worse than the 
natives of any other country that we had seen; and we soon found that the 
principal part of our subsistence was to be had by our guns, shooting of deer and 
other creatures, and fowls of all other sorts, of which there is abundance. 

We found the natives did not disturb or concern themselves much about us; 
nor did they inquire, or perhaps know, whether we stayed among them or not, 
much less that our ship was gone quite away, and had cast us off, as was our 
case; for the next morning, after we had sent back the longboat, the ship stood 
away to the south-east, and in four hours’ time was out of our sight. 

The next day two of us went out into the country one way, and two another, to 
see what kind of a land we were in; and we soon found the country was very 
pleasant and fruitful, and a convenient place enough to live in; but, as before, 
inhabited by a parcel of creatures scarce human, or capable of being made social 
on any account whatsoever. 

We found the place full of cattle and provisions; but whether we might 
venture to take them where we could find them or not, we did not know; and 
though we were under a necessity to get provisions, yet we were loth to bring 
down a whole nation of devils upon us at once, and therefore some of our 
company agreed to try to speak with some of the country, if we could, that we 
might see what course was to be taken with them. Eleven of our men went on 


this errand, well armed and furnished for defence. They brought word that they 
had seen some of the natives, who appeared very civil to them, but very shy and 
afraid, seeing their guns, for it was easy to perceive that the natives knew what 
their guns were, and what use they were of. 

They made signs to the natives for some food, and they went and fetched 
several herbs and roots, and some milk; but it was evident they did not design to 
give it away, but to sell it, making signs to know what our men would give them. 

Our men were perplexed at this, for they had nothing to barter; however, one 
of the men pulled out a knife and showed them, and they were so fond of it that 
they were ready to go together by the ears for the knife. The seaman seeing that, 
was willing to make a good market of his knife, and keeping them chaffering 
about it a good while, some offered him roots, and others milk; at last one 
offered him a goat for it, which he took. Then another of our men showed them 
another knife, but they had nothing good enough for that, whereupon one of 
them made signs that he would go and fetch something; so our men stayed three 
hours for their return, when they came back and brought him a small-sized, 
thick, short cow, very fat and good meat, and gave him for his knife. 

This was a good market, but our misfortune was we had no merchandise; for 
our knives were as needful to us as to them, and but that we were in distress for 
food, and must of necessity have some, these men would not have parted with 
their knives. 

However, in a little time more we found that the woods were full of living 
creatures, which we might kill for our food, and that without giving offence to 
them; so that our men went daily out a-hunting, and never failed in killing 
something or other; for, as to the natives, we had no goods to barter; and for 
money, all the stock among us would not have subsisted us long. However, we 
called a general council to see what money we had, and to bring it all together, 
that it might go as far as possible; and when it came to my turn, I pulled out a 
moidore and the two dollars I spoke of before. 

This moidore I ventured to show, that they might not despise me too much for 
adding too little to the store, and that they might not pretend to search me; and 
they were very civil to me, upon the presumption that I had been so faithful to 
them as not to conceal anything from them. 

But our money did us little service, for the people neither knew the value or 
the use of it, nor could they justly rate the gold in proportion with the silver; so 
that all our money, which was not much when it was all put together, would go 
but a little way with us, that is to say, to buy us provisions. 

Our next consideration was to get away from this cursed place, and whither to 
go. When my opinion came to be asked, I told them I would leave that all to 


them, and I told them I had rather they would let me go into the woods to get 
them some provisions, than consult with me, for I would agree to whatever they 
did; but they would not agree to that, for they would not consent that any of us 
should go into the woods alone; for though we had yet seen no lions or tigers in 
the woods, we were assured there were many in the island, besides other 
creatures as dangerous, and perhaps worse, as we afterwards found by our own 
experience. 

We had many adventures in the woods, for our provisions, and often met with 
wild and terrible beasts, which we could not call by their names; but as they 
were, like us, seeking their prey, but were themselves good for nothing, so we 
disturbed them as little as possible. 

Our consultations concerning our escape from this place, which, as I have 
said, we were now upon, ended in this only, that as we had two carpenters 
among us, and that they had tools almost of all sorts with them, we should try to 
build us a boat to go off to sea with, and that then, perhaps, we might find our 
way back to Goa, or land on some more proper place to make our escape. The 
counsels of this assembly were not of great moment, yet as they seem to be 
introductory of many more remarkable adventures which happened under my 
conduct hereabouts many years after, I think this miniature of my future 
enterprises may not be unpleasant to relate. 

To the building of a boat I made no objection, and away they went to work 
immediately; but as they went on, great difficulties occurred, such as the want of 
saws to cut our plank; nails, bolts, and spikes, to fasten the timbers; hemp, pitch, 
and tar, to caulk and pay her seams, and the like. At length, one of the company 
proposed that, instead of building a bark or sloop, or shallop, or whatever they 
would call it, which they found was so difficult, they would rather make a large 
periagua, or canoe, which might be done with great ease. 

It was presently objected, that we could never make a canoe large enough to 
pass the great ocean, which we were to go over to get to the coast of Malabar; 
that it not only would not bear the sea, but it would never bear the burden, for we 
were not only twenty-seven men of us, but had a great deal of luggage with us, 
and must, for our provision, take in a great deal more. 

I never proposed to speak in their general consultations before, but finding 
they were at some loss about what kind of vessel they should make, and how to 
make it, and what would be fit for our use, and what not, I told them I found they 
were at a full stop in their counsels of every kind; that it was true we could never 
pretend to go over to Goa on the coast of Malabar in a canoe, which though we 
could all get into it, and that it would bear the sea well enough, yet would not 
hold our provisions, and especially we could not put fresh water enough into it 


for the voyage; and to make such an adventure would be nothing but mere 
running into certain destruction, and yet that nevertheless I was for making a 
canoe. 

They answered, that they understood all I had said before well enough, but 
what I meant by telling them first how dangerous and impossible it was to make 
our escape in a canoe, and yet then to advise making a canoe, that they could not 
understand. 

To this I answered, that I conceived our business was not to attempt our 
escape in a canoe, but that, as there were other vessels at sea besides our ship, 
and that there were few nations that lived on the sea-shore that were so 
barbarous, but that they went to sea in some boats or other, our business was to 
cruise along the coast of the island, which was very long, and to seize upon the 
first we could get that was better than our own, and so from that to another, till 
perhaps we might at last get a good ship to carry us wherever we pleased to go. 

“Excellent advice,” says one of them. “Admirable advice,” says another. “Yes, 
yes,” says the third (which was the gunner), “the English dog has given excellent 
advice; but it is just the way to bring us all to the gallows. The rogue has given 
us devilish advice, indeed, to go a-thieving, till from a little vessel we came to a 
great ship, and so we shall turn downright pirates, the end of which is to be 
hanged.” 

“You may call us pirates,” says another, “if you will, and if we fall into bad 
hands, we may be used like pirates; but I care not for that, I’ll be a pirate, or 
anything, nay, I’ll be hanged for a pirate rather than starve here, therefore I think 
the advice is very good.” And so they cried all, “Let us have a canoe.” The 
gunner, over-ruled by the rest, submitted; but as we broke up the council, he 
came to me, takes me by the hand, and, looking into the palm of my hand, and 
into my face too, very gravely, “My lad,” says he, “thou art born to do a world of 
mischief; thou hast commenced pirate very young; but have a care of the 
gallows, young man; have a care, I say, for thou wilt be an eminent thief.” 

I laughed at him, and told him I did not know what I might come to hereafter, 
but as our case was now, I should make no scruple to take the first ship I came at 
to get our liberty; I only wished we could see one, and come at her. Just while 
we were talking, one of our men that was at the door of our hut, told us that the 
carpenter, who it seems was upon a hill at a distance, cried out, “A sail! a sail!” 

We all turned out immediately; but, though it was very clear weather, we 
could see nothing; but the carpenter continuing to halloo to us, “A sail! a sail!” 
away we run up the hill, and there we saw a ship plainly; but it was at a very 
great distance, too far for us to make any signal to her. However, we made a fire 
upon the hill, with all the wood we could get together, and made as much smoke 


as possible. The wind was down, and it was almost calm; but as we thought, by a 
perspective glass which the gunner had in his pocket, her sails were full, and she 
stood away large with the wind at E.N.E., taking no notice of our signal, but 
making for the Cape de Bona Speranza; so we had no comfort from her. 

We went, therefore, immediately to work about our intended canoe; and, 
having singled out a very large tree to our minds, we fell to work with her; and 
having three good axes among us, we got it down, but it was four days’ time 
first, though we worked very hard too. I do not remember what wood it was, or 
exactly what dimensions, but I remember that it was a very large one, and we 
were as much encouraged when we launched it, and found it swam upright and 
steady, as we would have been at another time if we had had a good man-of-war 
at our command. 

She was so very large, that she carried us all very, very easily, and would have 
carried two or three tons of baggage with us; so that we began to consult about 
going to sea directly to Goa; but many other considerations checked that 
thought, especially when we came to look nearer into it; such as want of 
provisions, and no casks for fresh water; no compass to steer by; no shelter from 
the breach of the high sea, which would certainly founder us; no defence from 
the heat of the weather, and the like; so that they all came readily into my 
project, to cruise about where we were, and see what might offer. 

Accordingly, to gratify our fancy, we went one day all out to sea in her 
together, and we were in a very fair way to have had enough of it; for when she 
had us all on board, and that we were gotten about half a league to sea, there 
happening to be a pretty high swell of the sea, though little or no wind, yet she 
wallowed so in the sea, that we all of us thought she would at last wallow herself 
bottom up; so we set all to work to get her in nearer the shore, and giving her 
fresh way in the sea, she swam more steady, and with some hard work we got 
her under the land again. 

We were now at a great loss; the natives were civil enough to us, and came 
often to discourse with us; one time they brought one whom they showed respect 
to as a king with them, and they set up a long pole between them and us, with a 
great tassel of hair hanging, not on the top, but something above the middle of it, 
adorned with little chains, shells, bits of brass, and the like; and this, we 
understood afterwards, was a token of amity and friendship; and they brought 
down to us victuals in abundance, cattle, fowls, herbs, and roots; but we were in 
the utmost confusion on our side; for we had nothing to buy with, or exchange 
for; and as to giving us things for nothing they had no notion of that again. As to 
our money, it was mere trash to them, they had no value for it; so that we were in 
a fair way to be starved. Had we had but some toys and trinkets, brass chains, 


baubles, glass beads, or, in a word, the veriest trifles that a shipload of would not 
have been worth the freight, we might have bought cattle and provisions enough 
for an army, or to victual a fleet of men-of-war; but for gold or silver we could 
get nothing. 

Upon this we were in a strange consternation. I was but a young fellow, but I 
was for falling upon them with our firearms, and taking all the cattle from them, 
and send them to the devil to stop their hunger, rather than be starved ourselves; 
but I did not consider that this might have brought ten thousand of them down 
upon us the next day; and though we might have killed a vast number of them, 
and perhaps have frighted the rest, yet their own desperation, and our small 
number, would have animated them so that, one time or other, they would have 
destroyed us all. 

In the middle of our consultation, one of our men who had been a kind of a 
cutler, or worker in iron, started up and asked the carpenter if, among all his 
tools, he could not help him to a file. “Yes,” says the carpenter, “I can, but it is a 
small one.” “The smaller the better,” says the other. Upon this he goes to work, 
and first by heating a piece of an old broken chisel in the fire, and then with the 
help of his file, he made himself several kinds of tools for his work. Then he 
takes three or four pieces of eight, and beats them out with a hammer upon a 
stone, till they were very broad and thin; then he cuts them out into the shape of 
birds and beasts; he made little chains of them for bracelets and necklaces, and 
turned them into so many devices of his own head, that it is hardly to be 
expressed. 

When he had for about a fortnight exercised his head and hands at this work, 
we tried the effect of his ingenuity; and, having another meeting with the 
natives, were surprised to see the folly of the poor people. For a little bit of silver 
cut in the shape of a bird, we had two cows, and, which was our loss, if it had 
been in brass, it had been still of more value. For one of the bracelets made of 
chain-work, we had as much provision of several sorts, as would fairly have 
been worth, in England, fifteen or sixteen pounds; and so of all the rest. Thus, 
that which when it was in coin was not worth sixpence to us, when thus 
converted into toys and trifles, was worth a hundred times its real value, and 
purchased for us anything we had occasion for. 

In this condition we lived upwards of a year, but all of us began to be very 
much tired of it, and, whatever came of it, resolved to attempt an escape. We had 
furnished ourselves with no less than three very good canoes; and as the 
monsoons, or trade-winds, generally affect that country, blowing in most parts of 
this island one six months of a year one way, and the other six months another 
way, we concluded we might be able to bear the sea well enough. But always, 


when we came to look into it, the want of fresh water was the thing that put us 
off from such an adventure, for it is a prodigious length, and what no man on 
earth could be able to perform without water to drink. 

Being thus prevailed upon by our own reason to set the thoughts of that 
voyage aside, we had then but two things before us; one was, to put to sea the 
other way; viz., west, and go away for the Cape of Good Hope, where, first or 
last, we should meet with some of our own country ships, or else to put for the 
mainland of Africa, and either travel by land, or sail along the coast towards the 
Red Sea, where we should, first or last, find a ship of some nation or other, that 
would take us up; or perhaps we might take them up, which, by-the-bye, was the 
thing that always ran in my head. 

It was our ingenious cutler, whom ever after we called silversmith, that 
proposed this; but the gunner told him, that he had been in the Red Sea in a 
Malabar sloop, and he knew this, that if we went into the Red Sea, we should 
either be killed by the wild Arabs, or taken and made slaves of by the Turks; and 
therefore he was not for going that way. 

Upon this I took occasion to put in my vote again. “Why,” said I, “do we talk 
of being killed by the Arabs, or made slaves of by the Turks? Are we not able to 
board almost any vessel we shall meet with in those seas; and, instead of their 
taking us, we to take them?” “Well done, pirate,” said the gunner (he that had 
looked in my hand, and told me I should come to the gallows), “Ill say that for 
him,” says he, “he always looks the same way. But I think, of my conscience, it 
is our only way now.” “Don’t tell me,” says I, “of being a pirate; we must be 
pirates, or anything, to get fairly out of this cursed place.” 

In a word, they concluded all, by my advice, that our business was to cruise 
for anything we could see. “Why then,” said I to them, “our first business is to 
see if the people upon this island have no navigation, and what boats they use; 
and, if they have any better or bigger than ours, let us take one of them.” First, 
indeed, all our aim was to get, if possible, a boat with a deck and a sail; for then 
we might have saved our provisions, which otherwise we could not. 

We had, to our great good fortune, one sailor among us, who had been 
assistant to the cook; he told us, that he would find a way how to preserve our 
beef without cask or pickle; and this he did effectually by curing it in the sun, 
with the help of saltpetre, of which there was great plenty in the island; so that, 
before we found any method for our escape, we had dried the flesh of six or 
seven cows and bullocks, and ten or twelve goats, and it relished so well, that we 
never gave ourselves the trouble to boil it when we ate it, but either broiled it or 
ate it dry. But our main difficulty about fresh water still remained; for we had no 
vessel to put any into, much less to keep any for our going to sea. 


But our first voyage being only to coast the island, we resolved to venture, 
whatever the hazard or consequence of it might be, and in order to preserve as 
much fresh water as we could, our carpenter made a well athwart the middle of 
one of our canoes, which he separated from the other parts of the canoe, so as to 
make it tight to hold the water and covered so as we might step upon it; and this 
was so large that it held near a hogshead of water very well. I cannot better 
describe this well than by the same kind which the small fishing-boats in 
England have to preserve their fish alive in; only that this, instead of having 
holes to let the salt water in, was made sound every way to keep it out; and it 
was the first invention, I believe, of its kind for such an use; but necessity is a 
spur to ingenuity and the mother of invention. 

It wanted but a little consultation to resolve now upon our voyage. The first 
design was only to coast it round the island, as well to see if we could seize upon 
any vessel fit to embark ourselves in, as also to take hold of any opportunity 
which might present for our passing over to the main; and therefore our 
resolution was to go on the inside or west shore of the island, where, at least at 
one point, the land stretching a great way to the north-west, the distance is not 
extraordinary great from the island to the coast of Africa. 

Such a voyage, and with such a desperate crew, I believe was never made, for 
it is certain we took the worst side of the island to look for any shipping, 
especially for shipping of other nations, this being quite out of the way; 
however, we put to sea, after taking all our provisions and ammunition, bag and 
baggage, on board; we had made both mast and sail for our two large periaguas, 
and the other we paddled along as well as we could; but when a gale sprung up, 
we took her in tow. 

We sailed merrily forward for several days, meeting with nothing to interrupt 
us. We saw several of the natives in small canoes catching fish, and sometimes 
we endeavoured to come near enough to speak with them, but they were always 
shy and afraid of us, making in for the shore as soon as we attempted it; till one 
of our company remembered the signal of friendship which the natives made us 
from the south part of the island, viz., of setting up a long pole, and put us in 
mind that perhaps it was the same thing to them as a flag of truce to us. So we 
resolved to try it; and accordingly the next time we saw any of their fishing- 
boats at sea we put up a pole in our canoe that had no sail, and rowed towards 
them. As soon as they saw the pole they stayed for us, and as we came nearer 
paddled towards us; when they came to us they showed themselves very much 
pleased, and gave us some large fish, of which we did not know the names, but 
they were very good. It was our misfortune still that we had nothing to give them 
in return; but our artist, of whom I spoke before, gave them two little thin plates 


of silver, beaten, as I said before, out of a piece of eight; they were cut in a 
diamond square, longer one way than the other, and a hole punched at one of the 
longest corners. This they were so fond of that they made us stay till they had 
cast their lines and nets again, and gave us as many fish as we cared to have. 

All this while we had our eyes upon their boats, viewed them very narrowly, 
and examined whether any of them were fit for our turn, but they were poor, 
sorry things; their sail was made of a large mat, only one that was of a piece of 
cotton stuff fit for little, and their ropes were twisted flags of no strength; so we 
concluded we were better as we were, and let them alone. We went forward to 
the north, keeping the coast close on board for twelve days together, and having 
the wind at east and E.S.E., we made very fresh way. We saw no towns on the 
shore, but often saw some huts by the water-side upon the rocks, and always 
abundance of people about them, who we could perceive run together to stare at 
us. 

It was as odd a voyage as ever man went; we were a little fleet of three ships, 
and an army of between twenty and thirty as dangerous fellows as ever they had 
amongst them; and had they known what we were, they would have 
compounded to give us everything we desired to be rid of us. 

On the other hand, we were as miserable as nature could well make us to be, 
for we were upon a voyage and no voyage, we were bound somewhere and 
nowhere; for though we knew what we intended to do, we did really not know 
what we were doing. We went forward and forward by a northerly course, and as 
we advanced the heat increased, which began to be intolerable to us, who were 
on the water, without any covering from heat or wet; besides, we were now in 
the month of October, or thereabouts, in a southern latitude; and as we went 
every day nearer the sun, the sun came also every day nearer to us, till at last we 
found ourselves in the latitude of 20 degrees; and having passed the tropic about 
five or six days before that, in a few days more the sun would be in the zenith, 
just over our heads. 

Upon these considerations we resolved to seek for a good place to go on shore 
again, and pitch our tents, till the heat of the weather abated. We had by this time 
measured half the length of the island, and were come to that part where the 
shore tending away to the north-west, promised fair to make our passage over to 
the mainland of Africa much shorter than we expected. But, notwithstanding 
that, we had good reason to believe it was about 120 leagues. 

So, the heats considered, we resolved to take harbour; besides, our provisions 
were exhausted, and we had not many days’ store left. Accordingly, putting in 
for the shore early in the morning, as we usually did once in three or four days 
for fresh water, we sat down and considered whether we would go on or take up 


our standing there; but upon several considerations, too long to repeat here, we 
did not like the place, so we resolved to go on a few days longer. 

After sailing on N.W. by N. with a fresh gale at S.E., about six days, we 
found, at a great distance, a large promontory or cape of land, pushing out a long 
way into the sea, and as we were exceeding fond of seeing what was beyond the 
cape, we resolved to double it before we took into harbour, so we kept on our 
way, the gale continuing, and yet it was four days more before we reached the 
cape. But it is not possible to express the discouragement and melancholy that 
seized us all when we came thither; for when we made the headland of the cape, 
we were surprised to see the shore fall away on the other side as much as it had 
advanced on this side, and a great deal more; and that, in short, if we would 
venture over to the shore of Africa, it must be from hence, for that if we went 
further, the breadth of the sea still increased, and to what breadth it might 
increase we knew not. 

While we mused upon this discovery, we were surprised with very bad 
weather, and especially violent rains, with thunder and lightning, most unusually 
terrible to us. In this pickle we run for the shore, and getting under the lee of the 
cape, run our frigates into a little creek, where we saw the land overgrown with 
trees, and made all the haste possible to get on shore, being exceeding wet, and 
fatigued with the heat, the thunder, lightning, and rain. 

Here we thought our case was very deplorable indeed, and therefore our artist, 
of whom I have spoken so often, set up a great cross of wood on the hill which 
was within a mile of the headland, with these words, but in the Portuguese 
language:— 

“Point Desperation. Jesus have mercy.” 

We set to work immediately to build us some huts, and to get our clothes 
dried; and though I was young and had no skill in such things, yet I shall never 
forget the little city we built, for it was no less, and we fortified it accordingly; 
and the idea is so fresh in my thought, that I cannot but give a short description 
of it. 

Our camp was on the south side of a little creek on the sea, and under the 
shelter of a steep hill, which lay, though on the other side of the creek, yet within 
a quarter of a mile of us, N.W. by N., and very happily intercepted the heat of 
the sun all the after part of the day. The spot we pitched on had a little fresh 
water brook, or a stream running into the creek by us; and we saw cattle feeding 
in the plains and low ground east and to the south of us a great way. 

Here we set up twelve little huts like soldiers’ tents, but made of the boughs of 
trees stuck in the ground, and bound together on the top with withies, and such 
other things as we could get; the creek was our defence on the north, a little 


brook on the west, and the south and east sides were fortified with a bank, which 
entirely covered our huts; and being drawn oblique from the north-west to the 
south-east, made our city a triangle. Behind the bank or line our huts stood, 
having three other huts behind them at a good distance. In one of these, which 
was a little one, and stood further off, we put our gunpowder, and nothing else, 
for fear of danger; in the other, which was bigger, we dressed our victuals, and 
put all our necessaries; and in the third, which was biggest of all, we ate our 
dinners, called our councils, and sat and diverted ourselves with such 
conversation as we had one with another, which was but indifferent truly at that 
time. 

Our correspondence with the natives was absolutely necessary, and our artist 
the cutler having made abundance of those little diamond-cut squares of silver, 
with these we made shift to traffic with the black people for what we wanted; for 
indeed they were pleased wonderfully with them, and thus we got plenty of 
provisions. At first, and in particular, we got about fifty head of black cattle and 
goats, and our cook’s mate took care to cure them and dry them, salt and 
preserve them for our grand supply; nor was this hard to do, the salt and saltpetre 
being very good, and the sun excessively hot; and here we lived about four 
months. 

The southern solstice was over, and the sun gone back towards the equinoctial, 
when we considered of our next adventure, which was to go over the sea of 
Zanguebar, as the Portuguese call it, and to land, if possible, upon the continent 
of Africa. 

We talked with many of the natives about it, such as we could make ourselves 
intelligible to, but all that we could learn from them was, that there was a great 
land of lions beyond the sea, but that it was a great way off. We knew as well as 
they that it was a long way, but our people differed mightily about it; some said 
it was 150 leagues, others not above 100. One of our men, that had a map of the 
world, showed us by his scale that it was not above eighty leagues. Some said 
there were islands all the way to touch at, some that there were no islands at all. 
For my own part, I knew nothing of this matter one way or another, but heard it 
all without concern, whether it was near or far off; however, this we learned 
from an old man who was blind and led about by a boy, that if we stayed till the 
end of August, we should be sure of the wind to be fair and the sea smooth all 
the voyage. 

This was some encouragement; but staying again was very unwelcome news 
to us, because that then the sun would be returning again to the south, which was 
what our men were very unwilling to. At last we called a council of our whole 
body; their debates were too tedious to take notice of, only to note, that when it 


came to Captain Bob (for so they called me ever since I had taken state upon me 
before one of their great princes), truly I was on no side; it was not one farthing 
matter to me, I told them, whether we went or stayed; I had no home, and all the 
world was alike to me; so I left it entirely to them to determine. 

In a word, they saw plainly there was nothing to be done where we were 
without shipping; that if our business indeed was only to eat and drink, we could 
not find a better place in the world; but if our business was to get away, and get 
home into our country, we could not find a worse. 

I confess I liked the country wonderfully, and even then had strange notions of 
coming again to live there; and I used to say to them very often that if I had but a 
ship of twenty guns, and a sloop, and both well manned, I would not desire a 
better place in the world to make myself as rich as a king. 

But to return to the consultations they were in about going. Upon the whole, it 
was resolved to venture over for the main; and venture we did, madly enough, 
indeed, for it was the wrong time of the year to undertake such a voyage in that 
country; for, as the winds hang easterly all the months from September to 
March, so they generally hang westerly all the rest of the year, and blew right in 
our teeth; so that, as soon as we had, with a kind of a land-breeze, stretched over 
about fifteen or twenty leagues, and, as I may say, just enough to lose ourselves, 
we found the wind set in a steady fresh gale or breeze from the sea, at west, 
W.S.W., or S.W. by W., and never further from the west; so that, in a word, we 
could make nothing of it. 

On the other hand, the vessel, such as we had, would not lie close upon a 
wind; if so, we might have stretched away N.N.W., and have met with a great 
many islands in our way, as we found afterwards; but we could make nothing of 
it, though we tried, and by the trying had almost undone us all; for, stretching 
away to the north, as near the wind as we could, we had forgotten the shape and 
position of the island of Madagascar itself; how that we came off at the head of a 
promontory or point of land, that lies about the middle of the island, and that 
stretches out west a great way into the sea; and that now, being run a matter of 
forty leagues to the north, the shore of the island fell off again above 200 miles 
to the east, so that we were by this time in the wide ocean, between the island 
and the main, and almost 100 leagues from both. 

Indeed, as the winds blew fresh at west, as before, we had a smooth sea, and 
we found it pretty good going before it, and so, taking our smallest canoe in tow, 
we stood in for the shore with all the sail we could make. This was a terrible 
adventure, for, if the least gust of wind had come, we had been all lost, our 
canoes being deep and in no condition to make way in a high sea. 

This voyage, however, held us eleven days in all; and at length, having spent 


most of our provisions, and every drop of water we had, we spied land, to our 
great joy, though at the distance of ten or eleven leagues; and as, under the land, 
the wind came off like a land-breeze, and blew hard against us, we were two 
days more before we reached the shore, having all that while excessive hot 
weather, and not a drop of water or any other liquor, except some cordial waters, 
which one of our company had a little of left in a case of bottles. 

This gave us a taste of what we should have done if we had ventured forward 
with a scant wind and uncertain weather, and gave us a surfeit of our design for 
the main, at least until we might have some better vessels under us; so we went 
on shore again, and pitched our camp as before, in as convenient manner as we 
could, fortifying ourselves against any surprise; but the natives here were 
exceeding courteous, and much more civil than on the south part of the island; 
and though we could not understand what they said, or they us, yet we found 
means to make them understand that we were seafaring men and strangers, and 
that we were in distress for want of provisions. 

The first proof we had of their kindness was, that as soon as they saw us come 
on shore and begin to make our habitation, one of their captains or kings, for we 
knew not what to call them, came down with five or six men and some women, 
and brought us five goats and two young fat steers, and gave them to us for 
nothing; and when we went to offer them anything, the captain or the king would 
not let any of them touch it, or take anything of us. About two hours after came 
another king, or captain, with forty or fifty men after him. We began to be afraid 
of him, and laid hands upon our weapons; but he perceiving it, caused two men 
to go before him, carrying two long poles in their hands, which they held 
upright, as high as they could, which we presently perceived was a signal of 
peace; and these two poles they set up afterwards, sticking them up in the 
ground; and when the king and his men came to these two poles, they struck all 
their lances up in the ground, and came on unarmed, leaving their lances, as also 
their bows and arrows, behind them. 

This was to satisfy us that they were come as friends, and we were glad to see 
it, for we had no mind to quarrel with them if we could help it. The captain of 
this gang seeing some of our men making up their huts, and that they did it but 
bunglingly, he beckoned to some of his men to go and help us. Immediately 
fifteen or sixteen of them came and mingled among us, and went to work for us; 
and indeed, they were better workmen than we were, for they run up three or 
four huts for us in a moment, and much handsomer done than ours. 

After this they sent us milk, plantains, pumpkins, and abundance of roots and 
greens that were very good, and then took their leave, and would not take 
anything from us that we had. One of our men offered the king or captain of 


these men a dram, which he drank and was mightily pleased with it, and held out 
his hand for another, which we gave him; and in a word, after this, he hardly 
failed coming to us two or three times a week, always bringing us something or 
other; and one time sent us seven head of black cattle, some of which we cured 
and dried as before. 

And here I cannot but remember one thing, which afterwards stood us in great 
stead, viz., that the flesh of their goats, and their beef also, but especially the 
former, when we had dried and cured it, looked red, and ate hard and firm, as 
dried beef in Holland; they were so pleased with it, and it was such a dainty to 
them, that at any time after they would trade with us for it, not knowing, or so 
much as imagining what it was; so that for ten or twelve pounds’ weight of 
smoke-dried beef, they would give us a whole bullock, or cow, or anything else 
we could desire. 

Here we observed two things that were very material to us, even essentially 
so; first, we found they had a great deal of earthenware here, which they made 
use of many ways as we did; particularly they had long, deep earthen pots, which 
they used to sink into the ground, to keep the water which they drunk cool and 
pleasant; and the other was, that they had larger canoes than their neighbours 
had. 

By this we were prompted to inquire if they had no larger vessels than those 
we saw there, or if any other of the inhabitants had not such. They signified 
presently that they had no larger boats than that they showed us; but that on the 
other side of the island they had larger boats, and that with decks upon them, and 
large sails; and this made us resolve to coast round the whole island to see them; 
SO we prepared and victualled our canoe for the voyage, and, in a word, went to 
sea for the third time. 

It cost us a month or six weeks’ time to perform this voyage, in which time we 
went on shore several times for water and provisions, and found the natives 
always very free and courteous; but we were surprised one morning early, being 
at the extremity of the northernmost part of the island, when one of our men 
cried out, “A sail! a sail!” We presently saw a vessel a great way out at sea; but 
after we had looked at it with our perspective glasses, and endeavoured all we 
could to make out what it was, we could not tell what to think of it; for it was 
neither ship, ketch, galley, galliot, or like anything that we had ever seen before; 
all that we could make of it was, that it went from us, standing out to sea. Ina 
word, we soon lost sight of it, for we were in no condition to chase anything, and 
we never Saw it again; but, by all that we could perceive of it, from what we saw 
of such things afterwards, it was some Arabian vessel, which had been trading to 
the coast of Mozambique, or Zanzibar, the same place where we afterwards 


went, as you shall hear. 

I kept no journal of this voyage, nor indeed did I all this while understand 
anything of navigation, more than the common business of a foremast-man; so I 
can say nothing to the latitudes or distances of any places we were at, how long 
we were going, or how far we sailed in a day; but this I remember, that being 
now come round the island, we sailed up the eastern shore due south, as we had 
done down the western shore due north before. 

Nor do I remember that the natives differed much from one another, either in 
stature or complexion, or in their manners, their habits, their weapons, or indeed 
in anything; and yet we could not perceive that they had any intelligence one 
with another; but they were extremely kind and civil to us on this side, as well as 
on the other. 

We continued our voyage south for many weeks, though with several intervals 
of going on shore to get provisions and water. At length, coming round a point 
of land which lay about a league further than ordinary into the sea, we were 
agreeably surprised with a sight which, no doubt, had been as disagreeable to 
those concerned, as it was pleasant to us. This was the wreck of an European 
ship, which had been cast away upon the rocks, which in that place run a great 
way into the sea. 

We could see plainly, at low water, a great deal of the ship lay dry; even at 
high water, she was not entirely covered; and that at most she did not lie above a 
league from the shore. It will easily be believed that our curiosity led us, the 
wind and weather also permitting, to go directly to her, which we did without 
any difficulty, and presently found that it was a Dutch-built ship, and that she 
could not have been very long in that condition, a great deal of the upper work of 
her stern remaining firm, with the mizzen-mast standing. Her stern seemed to be 
jammed in between two ridges of the rock, and so remained fast, all the fore part 
of the ship having been beaten to pieces. 

We could see nothing to be gotten out of the wreck that was worth our while; 
but we resolved to go on shore, and stay some time thereabouts, to see if perhaps 
we might get any light into the story of her; and we were not without hopes that 
we might hear something more particular about her men, and perhaps find some 
of them on shore there, in the same condition that we were in, and so might 
increase our company. 

It was a very pleasant sight to us when, coming on shore, we saw all the marks 
and tokens of a ship-carpenter’s yard; as a launch-block and cradles, scaffolds 
and planks, and pieces of planks, the remains of the building a ship or vessel; 
and, in a word, a great many things that fairly invited us to go about the same 
work; and we soon came to understand that the men belonging to the ship that 


was lost had saved themselves on shore, perhaps in their boat, and had built 
themselves a barque or sloop, and so were gone to sea again; and, inquiring of 
the natives which way they went, they pointed to the south and south-west, by 
which we could easily understand they were gone away to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Nobody will imagine we could be so dull as not to gather from hence that we 
might take the same method for our escape; so we resolved first, in general, that 
we would try if possible to build us a boat of one kind or other, and go to sea as 
our fate should direct. 

In order to this our first work was to have the two carpenters search about to 
see what materials the Dutchmen had left behind them that might be of use; and, 
in particular, they found one that was very useful, and which I was much 
employed about, and that was a pitch-kettle, and a little pitch in it. 

When we came to set close to this work we found it very laborious and 
difficult, having but few tools, no ironwork, no cordage, no sails; so that, in 
short, whatever we built, we were obliged to be our own smiths, rope-makers, 
sail-makers, and indeed to practise twenty trades that we knew little or nothing 
of. However, necessity was the spur to invention, and we did many things which 
before we thought impracticable, that is to say, in our circumstances. 

After our two carpenters had resolved upon the dimensions of what they 
would build, they set us all to work, to go off in our boats and split up the wreck 
of the old ship, and to bring away everything we could; and particularly that, if 
possible, we should bring away the mizzen-mast, which was left standing, which 
with much difficulty we effected, after above twenty days’ labour of fourteen of 
our men. 

At the same time we got out a great deal of ironwork, as bolts, spikes, nails, 
&c., all of which our artist, of whom I have spoken already, who was now grown 
a very dexterous smith, made us nails and hinges for our rudder, and spikes such 
as we wanted. 

But we wanted an anchor, and if we had had an anchor, we could not have 
made a cable; so we contented ourselves with making some ropes with the help 
of the natives, of such stuff as they made their mats of, and with these we made 
such a kind of cable or tow-line as was sufficient to fasten our vessel to the 
shore, which we contented ourselves with for that time. 

To be short, we spent four months here, and worked very hard too; at the end 
of which time we launched our frigate, which, in a few words, had many defects, 
but yet, all things considered, it was as well as we could expect it to be. 

In short, it was a kind of sloop, of the burthen of near eighteen or twenty tons; 
and had we had masts and sails, standing and running rigging, as is usual in such 


cases, and other conveniences, the vessel might have carried us wherever we 
could have had a mind to go; but of all the materials we wanted, this was the 
worst, viz., that we had no tar or pitch to pay the seams and secure the bottom; 
and though we did what we could, with tallow and oil, to make a mixture to 
supply that part, yet we could not bring it to answer our end fully; and when we 
launched her into the water, she was so leaky, and took in the water so fast, that 
we thought all our labour had been lost, for we had much ado to make her swim; 
and as for pumps, we had none, nor had we any means to make one. 

But at length one of the natives, a black negro-man, showed us a tree, the 
wood of which being put into the fire, sends forth a liquid that is as glutinous 
and almost as strong as tar, and of which, by boiling, we made a sort of stuff 
which served us for pitch, and this answered our end effectually; for we perfectly 
made our vessel sound and tight, so that we wanted no pitch or tar at all. This 
secret has stood me in stead upon many occasions since that time in the same 
place. 

Our vessel being thus finished, out of the mizzen-mast of the ship we made a 
very good mast to her, and fitted our sails to it as well as we could; then we 
made a rudder and tiller, and, in a word, everything that our present necessity 
called upon us for; and having victualled her, and put as much fresh water on 
board as we thought we wanted, or as we knew how to stow (for we were yet 
without casks), we put to sea with a fair wind. 

We had spent near another year in these rambles, and in this piece of work; for 
it was now, as our men said, about the beginning of our February, and the sun 
went from us apace, which was much to our satisfaction, for the heats were 
exceedingly violent. The wind, as I said, was fair; for, as I have since learned, 
the winds generally spring up to the eastward, as the sun goes from them to the 
north. 

Our debate now was, which way we should go, and never were men so 
irresolute; some were for going to the east, and stretching away directly for the 
coast of Malabar; but others, who considered more seriously the length of that 
voyage, shook their heads at the proposal, knowing very well that neither our 
provisions, especially of water, or our vessel, were equal to such a run as that is, 
of near 2000 miles without any land to touch at in the way. 

These men, too, had all along had a great mind to a voyage for the mainland of 
Africa, where they said we should have a fair cast for our lives, and might be 
sure to make ourselves rich, which way soever we went, if we were but able to 
make our way through, whether by sea or by land. 

Besides, as the case stood with us, we had not much choice for our way; for, if 
we had resolved for the east, we were at the wrong season of the year, and must 


have stayed till April or May before we had gone to sea. At length, as we had the 
wind at S.E. and E.S.E., and fine promising weather, we came all into the first 
proposal, and resolved for the coast of Africa; nor were we long in disputing as 
to our coasting the island which we were upon, for we were now upon the wrong 
side of the island for the voyage we intended; so we stood away to the north, 
and, having rounded the cape, we hauled away southward, under the lee of the 
island, thinking to reach the west point of land, which, as I observed before, runs 
out so far towards the coast of Africa, as would have shortened our run almost 
100 leagues. But when we had sailed about thirty leagues, we found the winds 
variable under the shore, and right against us, so we concluded to stand over 
directly, for then we had the wind fair, and our vessel was but very ill fated to lie 
near the wind, or any way indeed but just before it. 

Having resolved upon it, therefore, we put into the shore to furnish ourselves 
again with fresh water and other provisions, and about the latter end of March, 
with more courage than discretion, more resolution than judgment, we launched 
for the main coast of Africa. 

As for me, I had no anxieties about it, so that we had but a view of reaching 
some land or other, I cared not what or where it was to be, having at this time no 
views of what was before me, nor much thought of what might or might not 
befall me; but with as little consideration as any one can be supposed to have at 
my age, I consented to everything that was proposed, however hazardous the 
thing itself, however improbable the success. 

The voyage, as it was undertaken with a great deal of ignorance and 
desperation, so really it was not carried on with much resolution or judgment; for 
we knew no more of the course we were to steer than this, that it was anywhere 
about the west, within two or three points N. or S., and as we had no compass 
with us but a little brass pocket compass, which one of our men had more by 
accident than otherwise, so we could not be very exact in our course. 

However, as it pleased God that the wind continued fair at S.E. and by E., we 
found that N.W. by W., which was right afore it, was as good a course for us as 
any we could go, and thus we went on. 

The voyage was much longer than we expected; our vessel also, which had no 
sail that was proportioned to her, made but very little way in the sea, and sailed 
heavily. We had, indeed, no great adventures happened in this voyage, being out 
of the way of everything that could offer to divert us; and as for seeing any 
vessel, we had not the least occasion to hail anything in all the voyage; for we 
saw not one vessel, small or great, the sea we were upon being entirely out of the 
way of all commerce; for the people of Madagascar knew no more of the shores 
of Africa than we did, only that there was a country of lions, as they call it, that 


way. 

We had been eight or nine days under sail, with a fair wind, when, to our great 
joy, one of our men cried out “Land!” We had great reason to be glad of the 
discovery, for we had not water enough left for above two or three days more, 
though at a short allowance. However, though it was early in the morning when 
we discovered it, we made it near night before we reached it, the wind 
slackening almost to a calm, and our ship being, as I said, a very dull sailer. 

We were sadly baulked upon our coming to the land, when we found that, 
instead of the mainland of Africa, it was only a little island, with no inhabitants 
upon it, at least none that we could find; nor any cattle, except a few goats, of 
which we killed three only. However, they served us for fresh meat, and we 
found very good water; and it was fifteen days more before we reached the main, 
which, however, at last we arrived at, and which was most essential to us, as we 
came to it just as all our provisions were spent. Indeed, we may say they were 
spent first, for we had but a pint of water a day to each man for the last two days. 
But, to our great joy, we saw the land, though at a great distance, the evening 
before, and by a pleasant gale in the night were by morning within two leagues 
of the shore. 

We never scrupled going ashore at the first place we came at, though, had we 
had patience, we might have found a very fine river a little farther north. 
However, we kept our frigate on float by the help of two great poles, which we 
fastened into the ground to moor her, like poles; and the little weak ropes, which, 
as I said, we had made of matting, served us well enough to make the vessel fast. 

As soon as we had viewed the country a little, got fresh water, and furnished 
ourselves with some victuals, which we found very scarce here, we went on 
board again with our stores. All we got for provision was some fowls that we 
killed, and a kind of wild buffalo or bull, very small, but good meat; I say, 
having got these things on board, we resolved to sail along the coast, which lay 
N.N.E., till we found some creek or river, that we might run up into the country, 
or some town or people; for we had reason enough to know the place was 
inhabited, because we several times saw fires in the night, and smoke in the day, 
every way at a distance from us. 

At length we came to a very large bay, and in it several little creeks or rivers 
emptying themselves into the sea, and we ran boldly into the first creek we came 
at; where, seeing some huts and wild people about them on the shore, we ran our 
vessel into a little cove on the north side of the creek, and held up a long pole, 
with a white bit of cloth on it, for a signal of peace to them. We found they 
understood us presently, for they came flocking to us, men, women, and 
children, most of them, of both sexes, stark naked. At first they stood wondering 


and staring at us, as if we had been monsters, and as if they had been frighted; 
but we found they inclined to be familiar with us afterwards. The first thing we 
did to try them, was, we held up our hands to our mouths, as if we were to drink, 
signifying that we wanted water. This they understood presently, and three of 
their women and two boys ran away up the land, and came back in about half a 
quarter of an hour, with several pots, made of earth, pretty enough, and baked, I 
suppose, in the sun; these they brought us full of water, and set them down near 
the sea-shore, and there left them, going back a little, that we might fetch them, 
which we did. 

Some time after this, they brought us roots and herbs, and some fruits which I 
cannot remember, and gave us; but as we had nothing to give them, we found 
them not so free as the people in Madagascar were. However, our cutler went to 
work, and, as he had saved some iron out of the wreck of the ship, he made 
abundance of toys, birds, dogs, pins, hooks, and rings; and we helped to file 
them, and make them bright for him, and when we gave them some of these, 
they brought us all sorts of provisions they had, such as goats, hogs, and cows, 
and we got victuals enough. 

We were now landed upon the continent of Africa, the most desolate, desert, 
and inhospitable country in the world, even Greenland and Nova Zembla itself 
not excepted, with this difference only, that even the worst part of it we found 
inhabited, though, taking the nature and quality of some of the inhabitants, it 
might have been much better to us if there had been none. 

And, to add to the exclamation I am making on the nature of the place, it was 
here that we took one of the rashest, and wildest, and most desperate resolutions 
that ever was taken by man, or any number of men, in the world; this was, to 
travel overland through the heart of the country, from the coast of Mozambique, 
on the east ocean, to the coast of Angola or Guinea, on the western or Atlantic 
Ocean, a continent of land of at least 1800 miles, in which journey we had 
excessive heats to support, unpassable deserts to go over, no carriages, camels, 
or beasts of any kind to carry our baggage, innumerable numbers of wild and 
ravenous beasts to encounter with, such as lions, leopards, tigers, lizards, and 
elephants; we had the equinoctial line to pass under, and, consequently, were in 
the very centre of the torrid zone; we had nations of savages to encounter with, 
barbarous and brutish to the last degree; hunger and thirst to struggle with, and, 
in one word, terrors enough to have daunted the stoutest hearts that ever were 
placed in cases of flesh and blood. 

Yet, fearless of all these, we resolved to adventure, and accordingly made 
such preparations for our journey as the place we were in would allow us, and 
such as our little experience of the country seemed to dictate to us. 


It had been some time already that we had been used to tread barefooted upon 
the rocks, the gravel, the grass, and the sand on the shore; but as we found the 
worst thing for our feet was the walking or travelling on the dry burning sands, 
within the country, so we provided ourselves with a sort of shoes, made of the 
skins of wild beasts, with the hair inward, and being dried in the sun, the 
outsides were thick and hard, and would last a great while. In short, as I called 
them, so I think the term very proper still, we made us gloves for our feet, and 
we found them very convenient and very comfortable. 

We conversed with some of the natives of the country, who were friendly 
enough. What tongue they spoke I do not yet pretend to know. We talked as far 
as we could make them understand us, not only about our provisions, but also 
about our undertaking, and asked them what country lay that way, pointing west 
with our hands. They told us but little to our purpose, only we thought, by all 
their discourse, that there were people to be found, of one sort or other, 
everywhere; that there were many great rivers, many lions and tigers, elephants, 
and furious wild cats (which in the end we found to be civet cats), and the like. 

When we asked them if any one had ever travelled that way, they told us yes, 
some had gone to where the sun sleeps, meaning to the west, but they could not 
tell us who they were. When we asked for some to guide us, they shrunk up their 
shoulders as Frenchmen do when they are afraid to undertake a thing. When we 
asked them about the lions and wild creatures, they laughed, and let us know that 
they would do us no hurt, and directed us to a good way indeed to deal with 
them, and that was to make some fire, which would always fright them away; 
and so indeed we found it. 

Upon these encouragements we resolved upon our journey, and many 
considerations put us upon it, which, had the thing itself been practicable, we 
were not so much to blame for as it might otherwise be supposed; I will name 
some of them, not to make the account too tedious. 

First, we were perfectly destitute of means to work about our own deliverance 
any other way; we were on shore in a place perfectly remote from all European 
navigation; so that we could never think of being relieved, and fetched off by 
any of our own countrymen in that part of the world. Secondly, if we had 
adventured to have sailed on along the coast of Mozambique, and the desolate 
shores of Africa to the north, till we came to the Red Sea, all we could hope for 
there was to be taken by the Arabs, and be sold for slaves to the Turks, which to 
all of us was little better than death. We could not build anything of a vessel that 
would carry us over the great Arabian Sea to India, nor could we reach the Cape 
de Bona Speranza, the winds being too variable, and the sea in that latitude too 
tempestuous; but we all knew, if we could cross this continent of land, we might 


reach some of the great rivers that run into the Atlantic Ocean; and that, on the 
banks of any of those rivers, we might there build us canoes which would carry 
us down, if it were thousands of miles, so that we could want nothing but food, 
of which we were assured we might kill sufficient with our guns; and to add to 
the satisfaction of our deliverance, we concluded we might, every one of us, get 
a quantity of gold, which, if we came safe, would infinitely recompense us for 
our toil. 

I cannot say that in all our consultations I ever began to enter into the weight 
and merit of any enterprise we went upon till now. My view before was, as I 
thought, very good, viz., that we should get into the Arabian Gulf, or the mouth 
of the Red Sea; and waiting for some vessel passing or repassing there, of which 
there is plenty, have seized upon the first we came at by force, and not only have 
enriched ourselves with her cargo, but have carried ourselves to what part of the 
world we had pleased; but when they came to talk to me of a march of 2000 or 
3000 miles on foot, of wandering in deserts among lions and tigers, I confess my 
blood ran chill, and I used all the arguments I could to persuade them against it. 

But they were all positive, and I might as well have held my tongue; so I 
submitted, and told them I would keep to our first law, to be governed by the 
majority, and we resolved upon our journey. The first thing we did was to take 
an observation, and see whereabouts in the world we were, which we did, and 
found we were in the latitude of 12 degrees 35 minutes south of the line. The 
next thing was to look on the charts, and see the coast of the country we aimed 
at, which we found to be from 8 to 11 degrees south latitude, if we went for the 
coast of Angola, or in 12 to 29 degrees north latitude, if we made for the river 
Niger, and the coast of Guinea. 

Our aim was for the coast of Angola, which, by the charts we had, lying very 
near the same latitude we were then in, our course thither was due west; and as 
we were assured we should meet with rivers, we doubted not but that by their 
help we might ease our journey, especially if we could find means to cross the 
great lake, or inland sea, which the natives call Coalmucoa, out of which it is 
said the river Nile has its source or beginning; but we reckoned without our host, 
as you will see in the sequel of our story. 

The next thing we had to consider was, how to carry our baggage, which we 
were first of all determined not to travel without; neither indeed was it possible 
for us to do so, for even our ammunition, which was absolutely necessary to us, 
and on which our subsistence, I mean for food, as well as our safety, and 
particularly our defence against wild beasts and wild men, depended,—TI say, 
even our ammunition was a load too heavy for us to carry in a country where the 
heat was such that we should be load enough for ourselves. 


We inquired in the country, and found there was no beast of burthen known 
among them, that is to say, neither horses or mules, or asses, camels, or 
dromedaries; the only creature they had was a kind of buffalo, or tame bull, such 
a one as we had killed; and that some of these they had brought so to their hand, 
that they taught them to go and come with their voices, as they called them to 
them, or sent them from them; that they made them carry burthens; and 
particularly that they would swim over rivers and lakes upon them, the creatures 
swimming very high and strong in the water. 

But we understood nothing of the management of guiding such a creature, or 
how to bind a burthen upon them; and this last part of our consultation puzzled 
us extremely. At last I proposed a method for them, which, after some 
consideration, they found very convenient; and this was, to quarrel with some of 
the negro natives, take ten or twelve of them prisoners, and binding them as 
slaves, cause them to travel with us, and make them carry our baggage; which I 
alleged would be convenient and useful many ways as well to show us the way, 
as to converse with other natives for us. 

This counsel was not accepted at first, but the natives soon gave them reason 
to approve it, and also gave them an opportunity to put it in practice; for, as our 
little traffic with the natives was hitherto upon the faith of their first kindness, 
we found some knavery among them at last; for having bought some cattle of 
them for our toys, which, as I said, our cutler had contrived, one of our men 
differing with his chapman, truly they huffed him in their manner, and, keeping 
the things he had offered them for the cattle, made their fellows drive away the 
cattle before his face, and laugh at him. Our man crying out loud of this 
violence, and calling to some of us who were not far off, the negro he was 
dealing with threw a lance at him, which came so true, that, if he had not with 
great agility jumped aside, and held up his hand also to turn the lance as it came, 
it had struck through his body; and, as it was, it wounded him in the arm; at 
which the man, enraged, took up his fuzee, and shot the negro through the heart. 

The others that were near him, and all those that were with us at a distance, 
were so terribly frighted, first, at the flash of fire; secondly, at the noise; and 
thirdly, at seeing their countryman killed, that they stood like men stupid and 
amazed, at first, for some time; but after they were a little recovered from their 
fright, one of them, at a good distance from us, set up a sudden screaming noise, 
which, it seems, is the noise they make when they go to fight; and all the rest 
understanding what he meant, answered him, and ran together to the place where 
he was, and we not knowing what it meant, stood still, looking upon one another 
like a parcel of fools. 

But we were presently undeceived; for, in two or three minutes more, we 


heard the screaming roaring noise go on from one place to another, through all 
their little towns; nay, even over the creek to the other side; and, on a sudden, we 
saw a naked multitude running from all parts to the place where the first man 
began it, as to a rendezvous; and, in less than an hour, I believe there was near 
500 of them gotten together, armed some with bows and arrows, but most with 
lances, which they throw at a good distance, so nicely that they will strike a bird 
flying. 

We had but a very little time for consultation, for the multitude was increasing 
every moment; and I verily believe, if we had stayed long, they would have been 
10,000 together in a little time. We had nothing to do, therefore, but to fly to our 
ship or bark, where indeed we could have defended ourselves very well, or to 
advance and try what a volley or two of small shot would do for us. 

We resolved immediately upon the latter, depending upon it that the fire and 
terror of our shot would soon put them to flight; so we drew up all in a line, and 
marched boldly up to them. They stood ready to meet us, depending, I suppose, 
to destroy us all with their lances; but before we came near enough for them to 
throw their lances, we halted, and, standing at a good distance from one another, 
to stretch our line as far as we could, we gave them a salute with our shot, which, 
besides what we wounded that we knew not of, knocked sixteen of them down 
upon the spot, and three more were so lamed, that they fell about twenty or thirty 
yards from them. 

As soon as we had fired, they set up the horridest yell, or howling, partly 
raised by those that were wounded, and partly by those that pitied and condoled 
the bodies they saw lie dead, that I never heard anything like it before or since. 

We stood stock still after we had fired, to load our guns again, and finding 
they did not stir from the place we fired among them again; we killed about nine 
of them at the second fire; but as they did not stand so thick as before, all our 
men did not fire, seven of us being ordered to reserve our charge, and to advance 
as soon as the other had fired, while the rest loaded again; of which I shall speak 
again presently. 

As soon as we had fired the second volley, we shouted as loud as we could, 
and the seven men advanced upon them, and, coming about twenty yards nearer, 
fired again, and those that were behind having loaded again with all expedition, 
followed; but when they saw us advance, they ran screaming away as if they 
were bewitched. 

When we came up to the field of battle, we saw a great number of bodies lying 
upon the ground, many more than we could suppose were killed or wounded; 
nay, more than we had bullets in our pieces when we fired; and we could not tell 
what to make of it; but at length we found how it was, viz., that they were 


frighted out of all manner of sense; nay, I do believe several of those that were 
really dead, were frighted to death, and had no wound about them. 

Of those that were thus frighted, as I have said, several of them, as they 
recovered themselves, came and worshipped us (taking us for gods or devils, I 
know not which, nor did it much matter to us): some kneeling, some throwing 
themselves flat on the ground, made a thousand antic gestures, but all with 
tokens of the most profound submission. It presently came into my head, that we 
might now, by the law of arms, take as many prisoners as we would, and make 
them travel with us, and carry our baggage. As soon as I proposed it, our men 
were all of my mind; and accordingly we secured about sixty lusty young 
fellows, and let them know they must go with us; which they seemed very 
willing to do. But the next question we had among ourselves, was, how we 
should do to trust them, for we found the people not like those of Madagascar, 
but fierce, revengeful, and treacherous; for which reason we were sure that we 
should have no service from them but that of mere slaves; no subjection that 
would continue any longer than the fear of us was upon them, nor any labour but 
by violence. 

Before I go any farther, I must hint to the reader, that from this time forward I 
began to enter a little more seriously into the circumstance I was in, and 
concerned myself more in the conduct of our affairs; for though my comrades 
were all older men, yet I began to find them void of counsel, or, as I now call it, 
presence of mind, when they came to the execution of a thing. The first occasion 
I took to observe this, was in their late engagement with the natives, when, 
though they had taken a good resolution to attack them and fire upon them, yet, 
when they had fired the first time, and found that the negroes did not run as they 
expected, their hearts began to fail, and I am persuaded, if their bark had been 
near hand, they would every man have run away. 

Upon this occasion I began to take upon me a little to hearten them up, and to 
call upon them to load again, and give them another volley, telling them that I 
would engage, if they would be ruled by me, I’d make the negroes run fast 
enough. I found this heartened them, and therefore, when they fired a second 
time, I desired them to reserve some of their shot for an attempt by itself, as I 
mentioned above. 

Having fired a second time, I was indeed forced to command, as I may call it. 
“Now, seigniors,” said I, “let us give them a cheer.” So I opened my throat, and 
shouted three times, as our English sailors do on like occasions. “And now 
follow me,” said I to the seven that had not fired, “and I’ll warrant you we will 
make work with them,” and so it proved indeed; for, as soon as they saw us 
coming, away they ran, as above. 


From this day forward they would call me nothing but Seignior Capitanio; but 
I told them I would not be called seignior. “Well, then,” said the gunner, who 
spoke good English, “you shall be called Captain Bob;” and so they gave me my 
title ever after. 

Nothing is more certain of the Portuguese than this, take them nationally or 
personally, if they are animated and heartened up by anybody to go before, and 
encourage them by example, they will behave well enough; but if they have 
nothing but their own measures to follow, they sink immediately: these men had 
certainly fled from a parcel of naked savages, though even by flying they could 
not have saved their lives, if I had not shouted and hallooed, and rather made 
sport with the thing than a fight, to keep up their courage. 

Nor was there less need of it upon several occasions hereafter; and I do 
confess I have often wondered how a number of men, who, when they came to 
the extremity, were so ill supported by their own spirits, had at first courage to 
propose and to undertake the most desperate and impracticable attempt that ever 
men went about in the world. 

There were indeed two or three indefatigable men among them, by whose 
courage and industry all the rest were upheld; and indeed those two or three were 
the managers of them from the beginning; that was the gunner, and that cutler 
whom I call the artist; and the third, who was pretty well, though not like either 
of them, was one of the carpenters. These indeed were the life and soul of all the 
rest, and it was to their courage that all the rest owed the resolution they showed 
upon any occasion. But when those saw me take a little upon me, as above, they 
embraced me, and treated me with particular affection ever after. 

This gunner was an excellent mathematician, a good scholar, and a complete 
sailor; and it was in conversing intimately with him that I learned afterwards the 
grounds of what knowledge I have since had in all the sciences useful for 
navigation, and particularly in the geographical part of knowledge. 

Even in our conversation, finding me eager to understand and learn, he laid 
the foundation of a general knowledge of things in my mind, gave me just ideas 
of the form of the earth and of the sea, the situation of countries, the course of 
rivers, the doctrine of the spheres, the motion of the stars; and, in a word, taught 
me a kind of system of astronomy, which I afterwards improved. 

In an especial manner, he filled my head with aspiring thoughts, and with an 
earnest desire after learning everything that could be taught me; convincing me, 
that nothing could qualify me for great undertakings, but a degree of learning 
superior to what was usual in the race of seamen; he told me, that to be ignorant 
was to be certain of a mean station in the world, but that knowledge was the first 
step to preferment. He was always flattering me with my capacity to learn; and 


though that fed my pride, yet, on the other hand, as I had a secret ambition, 
which just at that time fed itself in my mind, it prompted in me an insatiable 
thirst after learning in general, and I resolved, if ever I came back to Europe, and 
had anything left to purchase it, 1 would make myself master of all the parts of 
learning needful to the making of me a complete sailor; but I was not so just to 
myself afterwards as to do it when I had an opportunity. 

But to return to our business; the gunner, when he saw the service I had done 
in the fight, and heard my proposal for keeping a number of prisoners for our 
march, and for carrying our baggage, turns to me before them all. “Captain 
Bob,” says he, “I think you must be our leader, for all the success of this 
enterprise is owing to you.” “No, no,” said I, “do not compliment me; you shall 
be our Seignior Capitanio, you shall be general; I am too young for it.” So, in 
short, we all agreed he should be our leader; but he would not accept of it alone, 
but would have me joined with him; and all the rest agreeing, I was obliged to 
comply. 

The first piece of service they put me upon in this new command was as 
difficult as any they could think of, and that was to manage the prisoners; which, 
however, I cheerfully undertook, as you shall hear presently. But the immediate 
consultation was yet of more consequence; and that was, first, which way we 
should go; and secondly, how to fumish ourselves for the voyage with 
provisions. 

There was among the prisoners one tall, well-shaped, handsome fellow, to 
whom the rest seemed to pay great respect, and who, as we understood 
afterwards, was the son of one of their kings; his father was, it seems, killed at 
our first volley, and he wounded with a shot in his arm, and with another just on 
one of his hips or haunches. The shot in his haunch being in a fleshy part, bled 
much, and he was half dead with the loss of blood. As to the shot in his arm, it 
had broke his wrist, and he was by both these wounds quite disabled, so that we 
were once going to turn him away, and let him die; and, if we had, he would 
have died indeed in a few days more: but, as I found the man had some respect 
showed him, it presently occurred to my thoughts that we might bring him to be 
useful to us, and perhaps make him a kind of commander over them. So I caused 
our surgeon to take him in hand, and gave the poor wretch good words, that is to 
say, I spoke to him as well as I could by signs, to make him understand that we 
would make him well again. 

This created a new awe in their minds of us, believing that, as we could kill at 
a distance by something invisible to them (for so our shot was, to be sure), so we 
could make them well again too. Upon this the young prince (for so we called 
him afterwards) called six or seven of the savages to him, and said something to 


them; what it was we know not, but immediately all the seven came to me, and 
kneeled down to me, holding up their hands, and making signs of entreaty, 
pointing to the place where one of those lay whom we had killed. 

It was a long time before I or any of us could understand them; but one of 
them ran and lifted up a dead man, pointing to his wound, which was in his eyes, 
for he was shot into the head at one of his eyes. Then another pointed to the 
surgeon, and at last we found it out, that the meaning was, that he should heal 
the prince’s father too, who was dead, being shot through the head, as above. 

We presently took the hint, and would not say we could not do it, but let them 
know, the men that were killed were those that had first fallen upon us, and 
provoked us, and we would by no means make them alive again; and that, if any 
others did so, we would kill them too, and never let them live any more: but that, 
if he (the prince) would be willing to go with us, and do as we should direct him, 
we would not let him die, and would make his arm well. Upon this he bid his 
men go and fetch a long stick or staff, and lay on the ground. When they brought 
it, we saw it was an arrow; he took it with his left hand (for his other was lame 
with the wound), and, pointing up at the sun, broke the arrow in two, and set the 
point against his breast, and then gave it to me. This was, as I understood 
afterwards, wishing the sun, whom they worship, might shoot him into the breast 
with an arrow, if ever he failed to be my friend; and giving the point of the arrow 
to me was to be a testimony that I was the man he had sworm to: and never was 
Christian more punctual to an oath than he was to this, for he was a sworn 
servant to us for many a weary month after that. 

When I brought him to the surgeon, he immediately dressed the wound in his 
haunch or buttock, and found the bullet had only grazed upon the flesh, and 
passed, as it were, by it, but it was not lodged in the part, so that it was soon 
healed and well again; but, as to his arm, he found one of the bones broken, 
which are in the fore-part from the wrist to the elbow; and this he set, and 
splintered it up, and bound his arm in a sling, hanging it about his neck, and 
making signs to him that he should not stir it; which he was so strict an observer 
of, that he set him down, and never moved one way or other but as the surgeon 
gave him leave. 

I took a great deal of pains to acquaint this negro what we intended to do, and 
what use we intended to make of his men; and particularly to teach him the 
meaning of what we said, especially to teach him some words, such as yes and 
no, and what they meant, and to inure him to our way of talking; and he was 
very willing and apt to learn anything I taught him. 

It was easy to let him see that we intended to carry our provision with us from 
the first day; but he made signs to us to tell us we need not, for we should find 


provision enough everywhere for forty days. It was very difficult for us to 
understand how he expressed forty; for he knew no figures, but some words that 
they used to one another that they understood it by. At last one of the negroes, by 
his order, laid forty little stones one by another, to show us how many days we 
should travel, and find provisions sufficient. 

Then I showed him our baggage, which was very heavy, particularly our 
powder, shot, lead, iron, carpenters’ tools, seamen’s instruments, cases of 
bottles, and other lumber. He took some of the things up in his hand to feel the 
weight, and shook his head at them; so I told our people they must resolve to 
divide their things into small parcels, and make them portable; and accordingly 
they did so, by which means we were fain to leave all our chests behind us, 
which were eleven in number. 

Then he made signs to us that he would procure some buffaloes, or young 
bulls, as I called them, to carry things for us, and made signs, too, that if we were 
weary, we might be carried too; but that we slighted, only were willing to have 
the creatures, because, at last, when they could serve us no farther for carriage, 
we might eat them all up if we had any occasion for them. 

I then carried him to our bark, and showed him what things we had here. He 
seemed amazed at the sight of our bark, having never seen anything of that kind 
before, for their boats are most wretched things, such as I never saw before, 
having no head or stern, and being made only of the skins of goats, sewed 
together with dried guts of goats and sheep, and done over with a kind of slimy 
stuff like rosin and oil, but of a most nauseous, odious smell; and they are poor 
miserable things for boats, the worst that any part of the world ever saw; a canoe 
is an excellent contrivance compared to them. 

But to return to our boat. We carried our new prince into it, and helped him 
over the side, because of his lameness. We made signs to him that his men must 
carry our goods for us, and showed him what we had; he answered, “Si, 
Seignior,” or, “Yes, sir” (for we had taught him that word and the meaning of it), 
and taking up a bundle, he made signs to us, that when his arm was well he 
would carry some for us. 

I made signs again to tell him, that if he would make his men carry them, we 
would not let him carry anything. We had secured all the prisoners in a narrow 
place, where we had bound them with mat cords, and set up stakes like a 
palisado round them; so, when we carried the prince on shore, we went with him 
to them, and made signs to him to ask them if they were willing to go with us to 
the country of lions. Accordingly he made a long speech to them, and we could 
understand by it that he told them, if they were willing, they must say, “Si, 
Seignior,” telling them what it signified. They immediately answered, “Si, 


Seignior,” and clapped their hands, looking up to the sun, which, the prince 
signified to us, was swearing to be faithful. But as soon as they had said so, one 
of them made a long speech to the prince; and in it we perceived, by his gestures, 
which were very antic, that they desired something from us, and that they were 
in great concern about it. So I asked him, as well as I could, what it was they 
desired of us; he told us by signs that they desired we should clap our hands to 
the sun (that was, to swear) that we would not kill them, that we would give 
them chiaruck, that is to say, bread, would not starve them, and would not let the 
lions eat them. I told him we would promise all that; then he pointed to the sun, 
and clapped his hands, signing to me that I should do so too, which I did; at 
which all the prisoners fell flat on the ground, and rising up again, made the 
oddest, wildest cries that ever I heard. 

I think it was the first time in my life that ever any religious thought affected 
me; but I could not refrain some reflections, and almost tears, in considering 
how happy it was that I was not born among such creatures as these, and was not 
so stupidly ignorant and barbarous; but this soon went off again, and I was not 
troubled again with any qualms of that sort for a long time after. 

When this ceremony was over, our concern was to get some provisions, as 
well for the present subsistence of our prisoners as ourselves; and making signs 
to our prince that we were thinking upon that subject, he made signs to me that, 
if I would let one of the prisoners go to his town, he should bring provisions, and 
should bring some beasts to carry our baggage. I seemed loth to trust him, and 
supposing that he would run away, he made great signs of fidelity, and with his 
own hands tied a rope about his neck, offering me one end of it, intimating that I 
should hang him if the man did not come again. So I consented, and he gave him 
abundance of instructions, and sent him away, pointing to the light of the sun, 
which it seems was to tell him at what time he must be back. 

The fellow ran as if he was mad, and held it till he was quite out of sight, by 
which I supposed he had a great way to go. The next morning, about two hours 
before the time appointed, the black prince, for so I always called him, 
beckoning with his hand to me, and hallooing after his manner, desired me to 
come to him, which I did, when, pointing to a little hill about two miles off, I 
saw plainly a little drove of cattle, and several people with them; those, he told 
me by signs, were the man he had sent, and several more with him, and cattle for 
us. 

Accordingly, by the time appointed, he came quite to our huts, and brought 
with him a great many cows, young runts, about sixteen goats, and four young 
bulls, taught to carry burthens. 

This was a supply of provisions sufficient; as for bread, we were obliged to 


shift with some roots which we had made use of before. We then began to 
consider of making some large bags like the soldiers’ knapsacks, for their men to 
carry our baggage in, and to make it easy to them; and the goats being killed, I 
ordered the skins to be spread in the sun, and they were as dry in two days as 
could be desired; so we found means to make such little bags as we wanted, and 
began to divide our baggage into them. When the black prince found what they 
were for, and how easy they were of carriage when we put them on, he smiled a 
little, and sent away the man again to fetch skins, and he brought two natives 
more with him, all loaded with skins better cured than ours, and of other kinds, 
such as we could not tell what names to give them. 

These two men brought the black prince two lances, of the sort they use in 
their fights, but finer than ordinary, being made of black smooth wood, as fine as 
ebony, and headed at the point with the end of a long tooth of some creature— 
we could not tell of what creature; the head was so firm put on, and the tooth so 
strong, though no bigger than my thumb, and sharp at the end, that I never saw 
anything like it in any place in the world. 

The prince would not take them till I gave him leave, but made signs that they 
should give them to me; however, I gave him leave to take them himself, for I 
saw evident signs of an honourable just principle in him. 

We now prepared for our march, when the prince coming to me, and pointing 
towards the several quarters of the world, made signs to know which way we 
intended to go; and when I showed him, pointing to the west, he presently let me 
know there was a great river a little further to the north, which was able to carry 
our bark many leagues into the country due west. I presently took the hint, and 
inquired for the mouth of the river, which I understood by him was above a 
day’s march, and, by our estimation, we found it about seven leagues further. I 
take this to be the great river marked by our chart-makers at the northmost part 
of the coast of Mozambique, and called there Quilloa. 

Consulting thus with ourselves, we resolved to take the prince, and as many of 
the prisoners as we could stow in our frigate, and go about by the bay into the 
river; and that eight of us, with our arms, should march by land to meet them on 
the river side; for the prince, carrying us to a rising ground, had showed us the 
river very plain, a great way up the country, and in one place it was not above 
six miles to it. 

It was my lot to march by land, and be captain of the whole caravan. I had 
eight of our men with me, and seven-and-thirty of our prisoners, without any 
baggage, for all our luggage was yet on board. We drove the young bulls with 
us; nothing was ever so tame, so willing to work, or carry anything. The negroes 
would ride upon them four at a time, and they would go very willingly. They 


would eat out of our hand, lick our feet, and were as tractable as a dog. 

We drove with us six or seven cows for food; but our negroes knew nothing of 
curing the flesh by salting and drying it till we showed them the way, and then 
they were mighty willing to do so as long as we had any salt to do it with, and to 
carry salt a great way too, after we found we should have no more. 

It was an easy march to the river side for us that went by land, and we came 
thither in a piece of a day, being, as above, no more than six English miles; 
whereas it was no less than five days before they came to us by water, the wind 
in the bay having failed them, and the way, by reason of a great turn or reach in 
the river, being about fifty miles about. 

We spent this time in a thing which the two strangers, which brought the 
prince the two lances, put into the head of the prisoners, viz., to make bottles of 
the goats’ skins to carry fresh water in, which it seems they knew we should 
come to want; and the men did it so dexterously, having dried skins fetched them 
by those two men, that before our vessel came up, they had every man a pouch 
like a bladder, to carry fresh water in, hanging over their shoulders by a thong 
made of other skins, about three inches broad, like the sling of a fuzee. 

Our prince, to assure us of the fidelity of the men in this march, had ordered 
them to be tied two and two by the wrist, as we handcuff prisoners in England; 
and made them so sensible of the reasonableness of it, that he made them do it 
themselves, appointing four of them to bind the rest; but we found them so 
honest, and particularly so obedient to him, that after we were gotten a little 
further off of their own country, we set them at liberty, though, when he came to 
us, he would have them tied again, and they continued so a good while. 

All the country on the bank of the river was a high land, no marshy swampy 
ground in it; the verdure good, and abundance of cattle feeding upon it wherever 
we went, or which way soever we looked; there was not much wood indeed, at 
least not near us; but further up we saw oak, cedar, and pine-trees, some of 
which were very large. 

The river was a fair open channel, about as broad as the Thames below 
Gravesend, and a strong tide of flood, which we found held us about sixty miles; 
the channel deep, nor did we find any want of water for a great way. In short, we 
went merrily up the river with the flood and the wind blowing still fresh at E. 
and E.N.E. We stemmed the ebb easily also, especially while the river continued 
broad and deep; but when we came past the swelling of the tide, and had the 
natural current of the river to go against, we found it too strong for us, and began 
to think of quitting our bark; but the prince would by no means agree to that, for, 
finding we had on board pretty good store of roping made of mats and flags, 
which I described before, he ordered all the prisoners which were on shore to 


come and take hold of those ropes, and tow us along by the shore side; and as we 
hoisted our sail too, to ease them, the men ran along with us at a very great rate. 

In this manner the river carried us up, by our computation, near 200 miles, and 
then it narrowed apace, and was not above as broad as the Thames is at Windsor, 
or thereabouts; and, after another day, we came to a great waterfall or cataract, 
enough to fright us, for I believe the whole body of water fell at once 
perpendicularly down a precipice above sixty foot high, which made noise 
enough to deprive men of their hearing, and we heard it above ten miles before 
we came to it. 

Here we were at a full stop, and now our prisoners went first on shore; they 
had worked very hard and very cheerfully, relieving one another, those that were 
weary being taken into the bark. Had we had canoes or any boats which might 
have been carried by men’s strength we might have gone two hundred miles 
more up this river in small boats, but our great boat could go no farther. 

All this way the country looked green and pleasant, and was full of cattle, and 
some people we saw, though not many; but this we observed now, that the 
people did no more understand our prisoners here than we could understand 
them; being, it seems, of different nations and of different speech. We had yet 
seen no wild beasts, or, at least, none that came very near us, except two days 
before we came to the waterfall, when we saw three of the most beautiful 
leopards that ever were seen, standing upon the bank of the river on the north 
side, our prisoners being all on the other side of the water. Our gunner espied 
them first, and ran to fetch his gun, putting a ball extraordinary in it; and coming 
to me, “Now, Captain Bob,” says he, “where is your prince?” So I called him 
out. “Now,” says he, “tell your men not to be afraid; tell them they shall see that 
thing in his hand speak in fire to one of those beasts, and make it kill itself.” 

The poor negroes looked as if they had been all going to be killed, 
notwithstanding what their prince said to them, and stood staring to expect the 
issue, when on a sudden the gunner fired; and as he was a very good marksman, 
he shot the creature with two slugs, just in the head. As soon as the leopard felt 
herself struck, she reared up on her two hind-legs, bolt upright, and throwing her 
forepaws about in the air, fell backward, growling and struggling, and 
immediately died; the other two, frighted with the fire and the noise, fled, and 
were out of sight in an instant. 

But the two frighted leopards were not in half the consternation that our 
prisoners were; four or five of them fell down as if they had been shot; several 
others fell on their knees, and lifted up their hands to us; whether to worship us, 
or pray us not to kill them, we did not know; but we made signs to their prince to 
encourage them, which he did, but it was with much ado that he brought them to 


their senses. Nay, the prince, notwithstanding all that was said to prepare him for 
it, yet when the piece went off, he gave a start as if he would have leaped into 
the river. 

When we saw the creature killed, I had a great mind to have the skin of her, 
and made signs to the prince that he should send some of his men over to take 
the skin off. As soon as he spoke but a word, four of them, that offered 
themselves, were untied, and immediately they jumped into the river, and swam 
over, and went to work with him. The prince having a knife that we gave him, 
made four wooden knives so clever, that I never saw anything like them in my 
life; and in less than an hour’s time they brought me the skin of the leopard, 
which was a monstrous great one, for it was from the ears to the tale about seven 
foot, and near five foot broad on the back, and most admirably spotted all over. 
The skin of this leopard I brought to London many years after. 

We were now all upon a level as to our travelling, being unshipped, for our 
bark would swim no farther, and she was too heavy to carry on our backs; but as 
we found the course of the river went a great way farther, we consulted our 
carpenters whether we could not pull the bark in pieces, and make us three or 
four small boats to go on with. They told us we might do so, but it would be very 
long a-doing; and that, when we had done, we had neither pitch or tar to make 
them sound to keep the water out, or nails to fasten the plank. But one of them 
told us that as soon as he could come at any large tree near the river, he would 
make us a canoe or two in a quarter of the time, and which would serve us as 
well for all the uses we could have any occasion for as a boat; and such, that if 
we came to any waterfalls, we might take them up, and carry them for a mile or 
two by land upon our shoulders. 

Upon this we gave over the thoughts of our frigate, and hauling her into a little 
cove or inlet, where a small brook came into the main river, we laid her up for 
those that came next, and marched forward. We spent indeed two days dividing 
our baggage, and loading our tame buffaloes and our negroes. Our powder and 
shot, which was the thing we were most careful of, we ordered thus:—First, the 
powder we divided into little leather bags, that is to say, bags of dried skins, with 
the hair inward, that the powder might not grow damp; and then we put those 
bags into other bags, made of bullocks’ skins, very thick and hard, with the hair 
outward, that no wet might come in; and this succeeded so well, that in the 
greatest rains we had, whereof some were very violent and very long, we always 
kept our powder dry. Besides these bags, which held our chief magazine, we 
divided to every one a quarter of a pound of powder, and half a pound of shot, to 
carry always about us; which, as it was enough for our present use, SO we were 
willing to have no weight to carry more than was absolutely necessary, because 


of the heat. 

We kept still on the bank of the river, and for that reason had but very little 
communication with the people of the country; for, having also our bark stored 
with plenty of provisions, we had no occasion to look abroad for a supply; but 
now, when we came to march on foot, we were obliged often to seek out for 
food. The first place we came to on the river, that gave us any stop, was a little 
negro town, containing about fifty huts, and there appeared about 400 people, for 
they all came out to see us, and wonder at us. When our negroes appeared the 
inhabitants began to fly to arms, thinking there had been enemies coming upon 
them; but our negroes, though they could not speak their language, made signs to 
them that they had no weapons, and were tied two and two together as captives, 
and that there were people behind who came from the sun, and that could kill 
them all, and make them alive again, if they pleased; but that they would do 
them no hurt, and came with peace. As soon as they understood this they laid 
down their lances, and bows and arrows, and came and stuck twelve large stakes 
in the ground as a token of peace, bowing themselves to us in token of 
submission. But as soon as they saw white men with beards, that is to say, with 
mustachios, they ran screaming away, as in a fright. 

We kept at a distance from them, not to be too familiar; and when we did 
appear it was but two or three of us at a time. But our prisoners made them 
understand that we required some provisions of them; so they brought us some 
black cattle, for they have abundance of cows and buffaloes all over that side of 
the country, as also great numbers of deer. Our cutler, who had now a great stock 
of things of his handiwork, gave them some little knick-knacks, as plates of 
silver and of iron, cut diamond fashion, and cut into hearts and into rings, and 
they were mightily pleased. They also brought several fruits and roots, which we 
did not understand, but our negroes fed heartily on them, and after we had seen 
them eat them, we did so too. 

Having stocked ourselves here with flesh and root as much as we could well 
carry, we divided the burthens among our negroes, appointing about thirty to 
forty pounds weight to a man, which we thought indeed was load enough in a 
hot country; and the negroes did not at all repine at it, but would sometimes help 
one another when they began to be weary, which did happen now and then, 
though not often; besides, as most of their luggage was our provision, it 
lightened every day, like Aesop’s basket of bread, till we came to get a recruit— 
Note, when we loaded them we untied their hands, and tied them two and two 
together by one foot. 

The third day of our march from this place our chief carpenter desired us to 
halt, and set up some huts, for he had found out some trees that he liked, and 


resolved to make us some canoes; for, as he told me, he knew we should have 
marching enough on foot after we left the river, and he was resolved to go no 
farther by land than needs must. 

We had no sooner given orders for our little camp, and given leave to our 
negroes to lay down their loads, but they fell to work to build our huts; and 
though they were tied as above, yet they did it so nimbly as surprised us. Here 
we set some of the negroes quite at liberty, that is to say, without tying them, 
having the prince’s word passed for their fidelity; and some of these were 
ordered to help the carpenters, which they did very handily, with a little 
direction, and others were sent to see whether they could get any provisions near 
hand; but instead of provisions, three of them came in with two bows and 
arrows, and five lances. They could not easily make us understand how they 
came by them, only that they had surprised some negro women, who were in 
some huts, the men being from home, and they had found the lances and bows in 
the huts, or houses, the women and children flying away at the sight of them, as 
from robbers. We seemed very angry at them, and made the prince ask them if 
they had not killed any of the women or children, making them believe that, if 
they had killed anybody, we would make them kill themselves too; but they 
protested their innocence, so we excused them. Then they brought us the bows 
and arrows and lances; but, at a motion of their black prince, we gave them back 
the bows and arrows, and gave them leave to go out to see what they could kill 
for food; and here we gave them the laws of arms, viz., that if any man appeared 
to assault them, or shoot at them to offer any violence to them, they might kill 
them; but that they should not offer to kill or hurt any that offered them peace, or 
laid down their weapons, nor any women or children, upon any occasion 
whatsoever. These were our articles of war. 

These two fellows had not been gone out above three or four hours, but one of 
them came running to us without his bow and arrows, hallooing and whooping a 
great while before he came at us, “Okoamo, okoamo!” which, it seems, was, 
“Help, help!” The rest of the negroes rose up in a hurry, and by twos, as they 
could, ran forward towards their fellows, to know what the matter was. As for 
me, I did not understand it, nor any of our people; the prince looked as if 
something unlucky had fallen out, and some of our men took up their arms to be 
ready on occasion. But the negroes soon discovered the thing, for we saw four of 
them presently after coming along with a great load of meat upon their backs. 
The case was, that the two who went out with their bows and arrows, meeting 
with a great herd of deer in the plain, had been so nimble as to shoot three of 
them, and then one of them came running to us for help to fetch them away. This 
was the first venison we had met with in all our march, and we feasted upon it 


very plentifully; and this was the first time we began to prevail with our prince 
to eat his meat dressed our way; after which his men were prevailed with by his 
example, but before that, they ate most of the flesh they had quite raw. 

We wished now we had brought some bows and arrows out with us, which we 
might have done; and we began to have so much confidence in our negroes, and 
to be so familiar with them, that we oftentimes let them go, or the greatest part of 
them, untied, being well assured they would not leave us, and that they did not 
know what course to take without us; but one thing we resolved not to trust them 
with, and that was the charging our guns: but they always believed our guns had 
some heavenly power in them, that would send forth fire and smoke, and speak 
with a dreadful noise, and kill at a distance whenever we bid them. 

In about eight days we finished three canoes, and in them we embarked our 
white men and our baggage, with our prince, and some of the prisoners. We also 
found it needful to keep some of ourselves always on shore, not only to manage 
the negroes, but to defend them from enemies and wild beasts. Abundance of 
little incidents happened upon this march, which it is impossible to crowd into 
this account; particularly, we saw more wild beasts now than we did before, 
some elephants, and two or three lions, none of which kinds we had seen any of 
before; and we found our negroes were more afraid of them a great deal than we 
were; principally, because they had no bows and arrows, or lances, which were 
the particular weapons they were bred up to the exercise of. 

But we cured them of their fears by being always ready with our firearms. 
However, as we were willing to be sparing of our powder, and the killing of any 
of the creatures now was no advantage to us, seeing their skins were too heavy 
for us to carry, and their flesh not good to eat, we resolved therefore to keep 
some of our pieces uncharged and only primed; and causing them to flash in the 
pan, the beasts, even the lions themselves, would always start and fly back when 
they saw it, and immediately march off. 

We passed abundance of inhabitants upon this upper part of the river, and with 
this observation, that almost every ten miles we came to a separate nation, and 
every separate nation had a different speech, or else their speech had differing 
dialects, so that they did not understand one another. They all abounded in cattle, 
especially on the river-side; and the eighth day of this second navigation we met 
with a little negro town, where they had growing a sort of corn like rice, which 
ate very sweet; and, as we got some of it of the people, we made very good 
cakes of bread of it, and, making a fire, baked them on the ground, after the fire 
was Swept away, very well; so that hitherto we had no want of provisions of any 
kind that we could desire. 

Our negroes towing our canoes, we travelled at a considerable rate, and by our 


own account could not go less than twenty or twenty-five English miles a day, 
and the river continuing to be much of the same breadth and very deep all the 
way, till on the tenth day we came to another cataract; for a ridge of high hills 
crossing the whole channel of the river, the water came tumbling down the rocks 
from one stage to another in a strange manner, so that it was a continued link of 
cataracts from one to another, in the manner of a cascade, only that the falls were 
sometimes a quarter of a mile from one another, and the noise confused and 
frightful. 

We thought our voyaging was at a full stop now; but three of us, with a couple 
of our negroes, mounting the hills another way, to view the course of the river, 
we found a fair channel again after about half a mile’s march, and that it was like 
to hold us a good way further. So we set all hands to work, unloaded our cargo, 
and hauled our canoes on shore, to see if we could carry them. 

Upon examination we found that they were very heavy; but our carpenters, 
spending but one day’s work upon them, hewed away so much of the timber 
from their outsides as reduced them very much, and yet they were as fit to swim 
as before. When this was done, ten men with poles took up one of the canoes and 
made nothing to carry it. So we ordered twenty men to each canoe, that one ten 
might relieve the other; and thus we carried all our canoes, and launched them 
into the water again, and then fetched our luggage and loaded it all again into the 
canoes, and all in an afternoon; and the next morning early we moved forward 
again. When we had towed about four days more, our gunner, who was our pilot, 
began to observe that we did not keep our right course so exactly as we ought, 
the river winding away a little towards the north, and gave us notice of it 
accordingly. However, we were not willing to lose the advantage of water- 
carriage, at least not till we were forced to it; so we jogged on, and the river 
served us for about threescore miles further; but then we found it grew very 
small and shallow, having passed the mouths of several little brooks or rivulets 
which came into it; and at length it became but a brook itself. 

We towed up as far as ever our boats would swim, and we went two days the 
farther—having been about twelve days in this last part of the river—by 
lightening the boats and taking our luggage out, which we made the negroes 
carry, being willing to ease ourselves as long as we could; but at the end of these 
two days, in short, there was not water enough to swim a London wherry. 

We now set forward wholly by land, and without any expectation of more 
water-carriage. All our concern for more water was to be sure to have a supply 
for our drinking; and therefore upon every hill that we came near we clambered 
up to the highest part to see the country before us, and to make the best judgment 
we could which way to go to keep the lowest grounds, and as near some stream 


of water as we could. 

The country held verdant, well grown with trees, and spread with rivers and 
brooks, and tolerably well with inhabitants, for about thirty days’ march after our 
leaving the canoes, during which time things went pretty well with us; we did 
not tie ourselves down when to march and when to halt, but ordered those things 
as our convenience and the health and ease of our people, as well our servants as 
ourselves, required. 

About the middle of this march we came into a low and plain country, in 
which we perceived a greater number of inhabitants than in any other country we 
had gone through; but that which was worse for us, we found them a fierce, 
barbarous, treacherous people, and who at first looked upon us as robbers, and 
gathered themselves in numbers to attack us. 

Our men were terrified at them at first, and began to discover an unusual fear, 
and even our black prince seemed in a great deal of confusion; but I smiled at 
him, and showing him some of our guns, I asked him if he thought that which 
killed the spotted cat (for so they called the leopard in their language) could not 
make a thousand of those naked creatures die at one blow? Then he laughed, and 
said, yes, he believed it would. “Well, then,” said I, “tell your men not to be 
afraid of these people, for we shall soon give them a taste of what we can do if 
they pretend to meddle with us.” However, we considered we were in the middle 
of a vast country, and we knew not what numbers of people and nations we 
might be surrounded with, and, above all, we knew not how much we might 
stand in need of the friendship of these that we were now among, so that we 
ordered the negroes to try all the methods they could to make them friends. 

Accordingly the two men who had gotten bows and arrows, and two more to 
whom we gave the prince’s two fine lances, went foremost, with five more, 
having long poles in their hands; and after them ten of our men advanced toward 
the negro town that was next to us, and we all stood ready to succour them if 
there should be occasion. 

When they came pretty near their houses our negroes hallooed in their 
screaming way, and called to them as loud as they could. Upon their calling, 
some of the men came out and answered, and immediately after the whole town, 
men, women, and children, appeared; our negroes, with their long poles, went 
forward a little, and stuck them all in the ground, and left them, which in their 
country was a signal of peace, but the other did not understand the meaning of 
that. Then the two men with bows laid down their bows and arrows, went 
forward unarmed, and made signs of peace to them, which at last the other began 
to understand; so two of their men laid down their bows and arrows, and came 
towards them. Our men made all the signs of friendship to them that they could 


think of, putting their hands up to their mouths as a sign that they wanted 
provisions to eat; and the other pretended to be pleased and friendly, and went 
back to their fellows and talked with them a while, and they came forward again, 
and made signs that they would bring some provisions to them before the sun 
set; and so our men came back again very well satisfied for that time. 

But an hour before sunset our men went to them again, just in the same 
posture as before, and they came according to their appointment, and brought 
deer’s flesh, roots, and the same kind of corn, like rice, which I mentioned 
above; and our negroes, being furnished with such toys as our cutler had 
contrived, gave them some of them, which they seemed infinitely pleased with, 
and promised to bring more provisions the next day. 

Accordingly the next day they came again, but our men perceived they were 
more in number by a great many than before. However, having sent out ten men 
with firearms to stand ready, and our whole army being in view also, we were 
not much surprised; nor was the treachery of the enemy so cunningly ordered as 
in other cases, for they might have surrounded our negroes, which were but nine, 
under a show of peace; but when they saw our men advance almost as far as the 
place where they were the day before, the rogues snatched up their bows and 
arrows and came running upon our men like so many furies, at which our ten 
men called to the negroes to come back to them, which they did with speed 
enough at the first word, and stood all behind our men. As they fled, the other 
advanced, and let fly near a hundred of their arrows at them, by which two of our 
negroes were wounded, and one we thought had been killed. When they came to 
the five poles that our men had stuck in the ground, they stood still awhile, and 
gathering about the poles, looked at them, and handled them, as wondering what 
they meant. We then, who were drawn up behind all, sent one of our number to 
our ten men to bid them fire among them while they stood so thick, and to put 
some small shot into their guns besides the ordinary charge, and to tell them that 
we would be up with them immediately. 

Accordingly they made ready; but by the time they were ready to fire, the 
black army had left their wandering about the poles, and began to stir as if they 
would come on, though seeing more men stand at some distance behind our 
negroes, they could not tell what to make of us; but if they did not understand us 
before, they understood us less afterwards, for as soon as ever our men found 
them to begin to move forward they fired among the thickest of them, being 
about the distance of 120 yards, as near as we could guess. 


It is impossible to express the fright, the screaming and yelling of those 
wretches upon this first volley. We killed six of them, and wounded eleven or 
twelve, I mean as we knew of; for, as they stood thick, and the small shot, as we 
called it, scattered among them, we had reason to believe we wounded more that 
stood farther off, for our small shot was made of bits of lead and bits of iron, 
heads of nails, and such things as our diligent artificer, the cutler, helped us to. 

As to those that were killed and wounded, the other frighted creatures were 
under the greatest amazement in the world, to think what should hurt them, for 
they could see nothing but holes made in their bodies they knew not how. Then 
the fire and noise amazed all their women and children, and frighted them out of 
their wits, so that they ran staring and howling about like mad creatures. 

However, all this did not make them fly, which was what we wanted, nor did 
we find any of them die as it were with fear, as at first; so we resolved upon a 
second volley, and then to advance as we did before. Whereupon our reserved 
men advancing, we resolved to fire only three men at a time, and move forward 
like an army firing in platoon; so, being all in a line, we fired, first three on the 
right, then three on the left, and so on; and every time we killed or wounded 
some of them, but still they did not fly, and yet they were so frighted that they 
used none of their bows and arrows, or of their lances; and we thought their 
numbers increased upon our hands, particularly we thought so by the noise. So I 
called to our men to halt, and bid them pour in one whole volley and then shout, 
as we did in our first fight, and so run in upon them and knock them down with 
our muskets. 

But they were too wise for that too, for as soon as we had fired a whole volley 
and shouted, they all ran away, men, women, and children, so fast that in a few 
moments we could not see one creature of them except some that were wounded 
and lame, who lay wallowing and screaming here and there upon the ground as 
they happened to fall. 

Upon this we came up to the field of battle, where we found we had killed 
thirty-seven of them, among which were three women, and had wounded about 
sixty-four, among which were two women; by wounded I mean such as were so 
maimed as not to be able to go away, and those our negroes killed afterwards in 
a cowardly manner in cold blood, for which we were very angry, and threatened 
to make them go to them if they did so again. 

There was no great spoil to be got, for they were all stark naked as they came 
into the world, men and women together, some of them having feathers stuck in 
their hair, and others a kind of bracelet about their necks, but nothing else; but 
our negroes got a booty here, which we were very glad of, and this was the bows 
and arrows of the vanquished, of which they found more than they knew what to 


do with, belonging to the killed and wounded men; these we ordered them to 
pick up, and they were very useful to us afterwards. After the fight, and our 
negroes had gotten bows and arrows, we sent them out in parties to see what 
they could get, and they got some provisions; but, which was better than all the 
rest, they brought us four more young bulls, or buffaloes, that had been brought 
up to labour and to carry burthens. They knew them, it seems, by the burthens 
they had carried having galled their backs, for they have no saddles to cover 
them with in that country. 

Those creatures not only eased our negroes, but gave us an opportunity to 
carry more provisions; and our negroes loaded them very hard at this place with 
flesh and roots, such as we wanted very much afterwards. 

In this town we found a very little young leopard, about two spans high; it was 
exceeding tame, and purred like a cat when we stroked it with our hands, being, 
as I suppose, bred up among the negroes like a house-dog. It was our black 
prince, it seems, who, making his tour among the abandoned houses or huts, 
found this creature there, and making much of him, and giving a bit or two of 
flesh to him, the creature followed him like a dog; of which more hereafter. 

Among the negroes that were killed in this battle there was one who had a 
little thin bit or plate of gold, about as big as a sixpence, which hung by a little 
bit of a twisted gut upon his forehead, by which we supposed he was a man of 
some eminence among them; but that was not all, for this bit of gold put us upon 
searching very narrowly if there was not more of it to be had thereabouts, but we 
found none at all. 

From this part of the country we went on for about fifteen days, and then 
found ourselves obliged to march up a high ridge of mountains, frightful to 
behold, and the first of the kind that we met with; and having no guide but our 
little pocket-compass, we had no advantage of information as to which was the 
best or the worst way, but was obliged to choose by what we saw, and shift as 
well as we could. We met with several nations of wild and naked people in the 
plain country before we came to those hills, and we found them much more 
tractable and friendly than those devils we had been forced to fight with; and 
though we could learn little from these people, yet we understood by the signs 
they made that there was a vast desert beyond these hills, and, as our negroes 
called them, much lion, much spotted cat (so they called the leopard); and they 
signed to us also that we must carry water with us. At the last of these nations we 
furnished ourselves with as much provisions as we could possibly carry, not 
knowing what we had to suffer, or what length we had to go; and, to make our 
way as familiar to us as possible, I proposed that of the last inhabitants we could 
find we should make some prisoners and carry them with us for guides over the 


desert, and to assist us in carrying provision, and, perhaps, in getting it too. The 
advice was too necessary to be slighted; so finding, by our dumb signs to the 
inhabitants, that there were some people that dwelt at the foot of the mountains 
on the other side before we came to the desert itself, we resolved to furnish 
ourselves with guides by fair means or foul. 

Here, by a moderate computation, we concluded ourselves 700 miles from the 
sea-coast where we began. Our black prince was this day set free from the sling 
his arm hung in, our surgeon having perfectly restored it, and he showed it to his 
own countrymen quite well, which made them greatly wonder. Also our two 
negroes began to recover, and their wounds to heal apace, for our surgeon was 
very skilful in managing their cure. 

Having with infinite labour mounted these hills, and coming to a view of the 
country beyond them, it was indeed enough to astonish as stout a heart as ever 
was created. It was a vast howling wilderness—not a tree, a river, or a green 
thing to be seen; for, as far as the eye could look, nothing but a scalding sand, 
which, as the wind blew, drove about in clouds enough to overwhelm man and 
beast. Nor could we see any end of it either before us, which was our way, or to 
the right hand or left; so that truly our men began to be discouraged, and talk of 
going back again. Nor could we indeed think of venturing over such a horrid 
place as that before us, in which we saw nothing but present death. 

I was as much affected at the sight as any of them; but, for all that, I could not 
bear the thoughts of going back again. I told them we had marched 700 miles of 
our way, and it would be worse than death to think of going back again; and that, 
if they thought the desert was not passable, I thought we should rather change 
our course, and travel south till we came to the Cape of Good Hope, or north to 
the country that lay along the Nile, where, perhaps, we might find some way or 
other over to the west sea; for sure all Africa was not a desert. 

Our gunner, who, as I said before, was our guide as to the situation of places, 
told us that he could not tell what to say to going for the Cape, for it was a 
monstrous length, being from the place where we now were not less than 1500 
miles; and, by his account, we were now come a third part of the way to the 
coast of Angola, where we should meet the western ocean, and find ways 
enough for our escape home. On the other hand, he assured us, and showed us a 
map of it, that, if we went northward, the western shore of Africa went out into 
the sea above 1000 miles west, so that we should have so much and more land to 
travel afterwards; which land might, for aught we knew, be as wild, barren, and 
desert as this. And therefore, upon the whole, he proposed that we should 
attempt this desert, and perhaps we should not find it so long as we feared; and 
however, he proposed that we should see how far our provisions would carry us, 


and, in particular, our water; and we should venture no further than half so far as 
our water would last; and if we found no end of the desert, we might come safely 
back again. 

This advice was so reasonable that we all approved of it; and accordingly we 
calculated that we were able to carry provisions for forty-two days, but that we 
could not carry water for above twenty days, though we were to suppose it to 
stink, too, before that time expired. So that we concluded that, if we did not 
come at some water in ten days’ time, we would return; but if we found a supply 
of water, we could then travel twenty-one days; and, if we saw no end of the 
wilderness in that time, we would return also. 

With this regulation of our measures, we descended the mountains, and it was 
the second day before we quite reached the plain; where, however, to make us 
amends, we found a fine little rivulet of very good water, abundance of deer, a 
sort of creature like a hare, but not so nimble, but whose flesh we found very 
agreeable. But we were deceived in our intelligence, for we found no people; so 
we got no more prisoners to assist us in carrying our baggage. 

The infinite number of deer and other creatures which we saw here, we found 
was occasioned by the neighbourhood of the waste or desert, from whence they 
retired hither for food and refreshment. We stored ourselves here with flesh and 
roots of divers kinds, which our negroes understood better than we, and which 
served us for bread; and with as much water as (by the allowance of a quart a 
day to a man for our negroes, and three pints a day a man for ourselves, and 
three quarts a day each for our buffaloes) would serve us twenty days; and thus 
loaded for a long miserable march, we set forwards, being all sound in health 
and very cheerful, but not alike strong for so great a fatigue; and, which was our 
grievance, were without a guide. 

In the very first entrance of the waste we were exceedingly discouraged, for 
we found the sand so deep, and it scalded our feet so much with the heat, that 
after we had, as I may call it, waded rather than walked through it about seven or 
eight miles, we were all heartily tired and faint; even the very negroes laid down 
and panted like creatures that had been pushed beyond their strength. 

Here we found the difference of lodging greatly injurious to us; for, as before, 
we always made us huts to sleep under, which covered us from the night air, 
which is particularly unwholesome in those hot countries. But we had here no 
shelter, no lodging, after so hard a march; for here were no trees, no, not a shrub 
near us; and, which was still more frightful, towards night we began to hear the 
wolves howl, the lions bellow, and a great many wild asses braying, and other 
ugly noises which we did not understand. 

Upon this we reflected upon our indiscretion, that we had not, at least, brought 


poles or stakes in our hands, with which we might have, as it were, palisadoed 
ourselves in for the night, and so we might have slept secure, whatever other 
inconveniences we suffered. However, we found a way at last to relieve 
ourselves a little; for first we set up the lances and bows we had, and 
endeavoured to bring the tops of them as near to one another as we could, and so 
hung our coats on the top of them, which made us a kind of sorry tent. The 
leopard’s skin, and a few other skins we had put together, made us a tolerable 
covering, and thus we laid down to sleep, and slept very heartily too, for the first 
night; setting, however, a good watch, being two of our own men with their 
fuzes, whom we relieved in an hour at first, and two hours afterwards. And it 
was very well we did this, for they found the wilderness swarmed with raging 
creatures of all kinds, some of which came directly up to the very enclosure of 
our tent. But our sentinels were ordered not to alarm us with firing in the night, 
but to flash in the pan at them, which they did, and found it effectual, for the 
creatures went off always as soon as they saw it, perhaps with some noise or 
howling, and pursued such other game as they were upon. 

If we were tired with the day’s travel, we were all as much tired with the 
night’s lodging. But our black prince told us in the morning he would give us 
some counsel, and indeed it was very good counsel. He told us we should be all 
killed if we went on this journey, and through this desert, without some covering 
for us at night; so he advised us to march back again to a little river-side where 
we lay the night before, and stay there till we could make us houses, as he called 
them, to carry with us to lodge in every night. As he began a little to understand 
our speech, and we very well to understand his signs, we easily knew what he 
meant, and that we should there make mats (for we remembered that we saw a 
great deal of matting or bass there, that the natives make mats of)—I say, that we 
should make large mats there for covering our huts or tents to lodge in at night. 

We all approved this advice, and immediately resolved to go back that one 
day’s journey, resolving, though we carried less provisions, we would carry mats 
with us to cover us in the night. Some of the nimblest of us got back to the river 
with more ease than we had travelled it the day before; but, as we were not in 
haste, the rest made a halt, encamped another night, and came to us the next day. 

In our return of this day’s journey, our men that made two days of it met with 
a very surprising thing, that gave them some reason to be careful how they 
parted company again. The case was this:—The second day in the morning, 
before they had gone half a mile, looking behind them they saw a vast cloud of 
sand or dust rise in the air, as we see sometimes in the roads in summer when it 
is very dusty and a large drove of cattle are coming, only very much greater; and 
they could easily perceive that it came after them; and it came on faster as they 


went from it. The cloud of sand was so great that they could not see what it was 
that raised it, and concluded that it was some army of enemies that pursued 
them; but then considering that they came from the vast uninhabited wilderness, 
they knew it was impossible any nation or people that way should have 
intelligence of them or the way of their march; and therefore, if it was an army, it 
must be of such as they were, travelling that way by accident. On the other hand, 
as they knew that there were no horses in the country, and that they came on so 
fast, they concluded that it must be some vast collection of wild beasts, perhaps 
making to the hill country for food or water, and that they should be all devoured 
or trampled under foot by their multitude. 

Upon this thought, they very prudently observed which way the cloud seemed 
to point, and they turned a little out of their way to the north, supposing it might 
pass by them. When they were about a quarter of a mile, they halted to see what 
it might be. One of the negroes, a nimbler fellow than the rest, went back a little, 
and came in a few minutes running as fast as the heavy sands would allow, and 
by signs gave them to know that it was a great herd, or drove, or whatever it 
might be called, of vast monstrous elephants. 

As it was a sight our men had never seen, they were desirous to see it, and yet 
a little uneasy at the danger too; for though an elephant is a heavy unwieldy 
creature, yet in the deep sand, which is nothing at all to them, they marched at a 
great rate, and would soon have tired our people, if they had had far to go, and 
had been pursued by them. 

Our gunner was with them, and had a great mind to have gone close up to one 
of the outermost of them, and to have clapped his piece to his ear, and to have 
fired into him, because he had been told no shot would penetrate them; but they 
all dissuaded him, lest upon the noise they should all turn upon and pursue us; so 
he was reasoned out of it, and let them pass, which, in our people’s 
circumstances, was certainly the right way. 

They were between twenty and thirty in number, but prodigious great ones; 
and though they often showed our men that they saw them, yet they did not turn 
out of their way, or take any other notice of them than, as we might say, just to 
look at them. We that were before saw the cloud of dust they raised, but we had 
thought it had been our own caravan, and so took no notice; but as they bent 
their course one point of the compass, or thereabouts, to the southward of the 
east, and we went due east [? west], they passed by us at some little distance; so 
that we did not see them, or know anything of them, till evening, when our men 
came to us and gave us this account of them. However, this was a useful 
experiment for our future conduct in passing the desert, as you shall hear in its 
place. 


We were now upon our work, and our black prince was head surveyor, for he 
was an excellent mat-maker himself, and all his men understood it, so that they 
soon made us near a hundred mats; and as every man, I mean of the negroes, 
carried one, it was no manner of load, and we did not carry an ounce of 
provisions the less. The greatest burthen was to carry six long poles, besides 
some shorter stakes; but the negroes made an advantage of that, for carrying 
them between two, they made the luggage of provisions which they had to carry 
so much the lighter, binding it upon two poles, and so made three couple of 
them. As soon as we saw this, we made a little advantage of it too; for having 
three or four bags, called bottles (I mean skins to carry water), more than the 
men could carry, we got them filled, and carried them this way, which was a 
day’s water and more, for our journey. 

Having now ended our work, made our mats, and fully recruited our stores of 
all things necessary, and having made us abundance of small ropes of matting 
for ordinary use, as we might have occasion, we set forward again, having 
interrupted our journey eight days in all, upon this affair. To our great comfort, 
the night before we set out there fell a very violent shower of rain, the effects of 
which we found in the sand; though the heat of one day dried the surface as 
much as before, yet it was harder at bottom, not so heavy, and was cooler to our 
feet, by which means we marched, as we reckoned, about fourteen miles instead 
of seven, and with much more ease. 

When we came to encamp, we had all things ready, for we had fitted our tent, 
and set it up for trial, where we made it; so that, in less than an hour, we had a 
large tent raised, with an inner and outer apartment, and two entrances. In one 
we lay ourselves, in the other our negroes, having light pleasant mats over us, 
and others at the same time under us. Also we had a little place without all for 
our buffaloes, for they deserved our care, being very useful to us, besides 
carrying forage and water for themselves. Their forage was a root, which our 
black prince directed us to find, not much unlike a parsnip, very moist and 
nourishing, of which there was plenty wherever we came, this horrid desert 
excepted. 

When we came the next morning to decamp, our negroes took down the tent, 
and pulled up the stakes; and all was in motion in as little time as it was set up. 
In this posture we marched eight days, and yet could see no end, no change of 
our prospect, but all looking as wild and dismal as at the beginning. If there was 
any alteration, it was that the sand was nowhere so deep and heavy as it was the 
first three days. This we thought might be because, for six months of the year the 
winds blowing west (as for the other six they blow constantly east), the sand was 
driven violently to the side of the desert where we set out, where the mountains 


lying very high, the easterly monsoons, when they blew, had not the same power 
to drive it back again; and this was confirmed by our finding the like depth of 
sand on the farthest extent of the desert to the west. 

It was the ninth day of our travel in this wilderness, when we came to the view 
of a great lake of water; and you may be sure this was a particular satisfaction to 
us, because we had not water left for above two or three days more, at our 
shortest allowance; I mean allowing water for our return, if we had been driven 
to the necessity of it. Our water had served us two days longer than expected, 
our buffaloes having found, for two or three days, a kind of herb like a broad flat 
thistle, though without any prickle, spreading on the ground, and growing in the 
sand, which they ate freely of, and which supplied them for drink as well as 
forage. 

The next day, which was the tenth from our setting out, we came to the edge 
of this lake, and, very happily for us, we came to it at the south point of it, for to 
the north we could see no end of it; so we passed by it and travelled three days 
by the side of it, which was a great comfort to us, because it lightened our 
burthen, there being no need to carry water when we had it in view. And yet, 
though here was so much water, we found but very little alteration in the desert; 
no trees, no grass or herbage, except that thistle, as I called it, and two or three 
more plants, which we did not understand, of which the desert began to be pretty 
full. 

But as we were refreshed with the neighbourhood of this lake of water, so we 
were now gotten among a prodigious number of ravenous inhabitants, the like 
whereof, it is most certain, the eye of man never saw; for as I firmly believe that 
never man nor body of men passed this desert since the flood, so I believe there 
is not the like collection of fierce, ravenous, and devouring creatures in the 
world; I mean not in any particular place. 

For a day’s journey before we came to this lake, and all the three days we 
were passing by it, and. for six or seven days’ march after it, the ground was 
scattered with elephants’ teeth in such a number as is incredible; and as some of 
them have lain there for some hundreds of years, so, seeing the substance of 
them scarce ever decays, they may lie there, for aught I know, to the end of time. 
The size of some of them is, it seems, to those to whom I have reported it, as 
incredible as the number; and I can assure you there were several so heavy as the 
strongest man among us could not lift. As to number, I question not but there are 
enough to load a thousand sail of the biggest ships in the world, by which I may 
be understood to mean that the quantity is not to be conceived of; seeing that as 
they lasted in view for above eighty miles’ travelling, so they might continue as 
far to the right hand, and to the left as far, and many times as far, for aught we 


knew; for it seems the number of elephants hereabouts is prodigiously great. In 
one place in particular we saw the head of an elephant, with several teeth in it, 
but one of the biggest that ever I saw; the flesh was consumed, to be sure, many 
hundred years before, and all the other bones; but three of our strongest men 
could not lift this skull and teeth; the great tooth, I believe, weighed at least three 
hundredweight; and this was particularly remarkable to me, that I observed the 
whole skull was as good ivory as the teeth, and, I believe, altogether weighed at 
least six hundredweight; and though I do not know but, by the same rule, all the 
bones of the elephant may be ivory, yet I think there is this just objection against 
it from the example before me, that then all the other bones of this elephant 
would have been there as well as the head. 

I proposed to our gunner, that, seeing we had travelled now fourteen days 
without intermission, and that we had water here for our refreshment, and no 
want of food yet, nor any fear of it, we should rest our people a little, and see, at 
the same time, if perhaps we might kill some creatures that were proper for food. 
The gunner, who had more forecast of that kind than I had, agreed to the 
proposal, and added, why might we not try to catch some fish out of the lake? 
The first thing we had before us was to try if we could make any hooks, and this 
indeed put our artificer to his trumps; however, with some labour and difficulty, 
he did it, and we catched fresh fish of several kinds. How they came there, none 
but He that made the lake and all the world knows; for, to be sure, no human 
hands ever put any in there, or pulled any out before. 

We not only catched enough for our present refreshment, but we dried several 
large fishes, of kinds which I cannot describe, in the sun, by which we 
lengthened out our provision considerably; for the heat of the sun dried them so 
effectually without salt that they were perfectly cured, dry, and hard, in one 
day’s time. 

We rested ourselves here five days; during which time we had abundance of 
pleasant adventures with the wild creatures, too many to relate. One of them was 
very particular, which was a chase between a shelion, or lioness, and a large 
deer; and though the deer is naturally a very nimble creature, and she flew by us 
like the wind, having, perhaps, about 300 yards the start of the lion, yet we found 
the lion, by her strength, and the goodness of her lungs, got ground of her. They 
passed by us within about a quarter of a mile, and we had a view of them a great 
way, when, having given them over, we were surprised, about an hour after, to 
see them come thundering back again on the other side of us, and then the lion 
was within thirty or forty yards of her; and both straining to the extremity of 
their speed, when the deer, coming to the lake, plunged into the water, and swam 
for her life, as she had before run for it. 


The lioness plunged in after her, and swam a little way, but came back again; 
and when she was got upon the land she set up the most hideous roar that ever I 
heard in my life, as if done in the rage of having lost her prey. 

We walked out morning and evening constantly; the middle of the day we 
refreshed ourselves under our tent. But one morning early we saw another chase, 
which more nearly concerned us than the other; for our black prince, walking by 
the side of the lake, was set upon by a vast, great crocodile, which came out of 
the lake upon him; and though he was very light of foot, yet it was as much as he 
could do to get away. He fled amain to us, and the truth is, we did not know 
what to do, for we were told no bullet would enter her; and we found it so at 
first, for though three of our men fired at her, yet she did not mind them; but my 
friend the gunner, a venturous fellow, of a bold heart, and great presence of 
mind, went up so near as to thrust the muzzle of his piece into her mouth, and 
fired, but let his piece fall, and ran for it the very moment he had fired it. The 
creature raged a great while, and spent its fury upon the gun, making marks upon 
the very iron with its teeth, but after some time fainted and died. 

Our negroes spread the banks of the lake all this while for game, and at length 
killed us three deer, one of them very large, the other two very small. There was 
water-fowl also in the lake, but we never came near enough to them to shoot 
any; and as for the desert, we saw no fowls anywhere in it but at the lake. 

We likewise killed two or three civet cats; but their flesh is the worst of 
carrion. We saw abundance of elephants at a distance, and observed they always 
go in very good company, that is to say, abundance of them together, and always 
extended in a fair line of battle; and this, they say, is the way they defend 
themselves from their enemies; for if lions or tigers, wolves or any creatures, 
attack them, they being drawn in a line, sometimes reaching five or six miles in 
length, whatever comes in their way is sure to be trod under foot, or beaten in 
pieces with their trunks, or lifted up in the air with their trunks; so that if a 
hundred lions or tigers were coming along, if they meet a line of elephants, they 
will always fly back till they see room to pass by the right hand or the left; and if 
they did not, it would be impossible for one of them to escape; for the elephant, 
though a heavy creature, is yet so dexterous and nimble with his trunk, that he 
will not fail to lift up the heaviest lion, or any other wild creature, and throw him 
up in the air quite over his back, and then trample him to death with his feet. We 
saw several lines of battle thus; we saw one so long that indeed there was no end 
of it to be seen, and I believe there might be 2000 elephants in row or line. They 
are not beasts of prey, but live upon the herbage of the field, as an ox does; and it 
is said, that though they are so great a creature, yet that a smaller quantity of 
forage supplies one of them than will suffice a horse. 


The numbers of this kind of creature that are in those parts are inconceivable, 
as may be gathered from the prodigious quantity of teeth which, as I said, we 
saw in this vast desert; and indeed we saw a hundred of them to one of any other 
kind. 

One evening we were very much surprised. We were most of us laid down on 
our mats to sleep, when our watch came running in among us, being frighted 
with the sudden roaring of some lions just by them, which, it seems, they had not 
seen, the night being dark, till they were just upon them. There was, as it proved, 
an old lion and his whole family, for there was the lioness and three young lions, 
besides the old king, who was a monstrous great one. One of the young ones— 
who were good, large, well-grown ones too—leaped up upon one of our negroes, 
who stood sentinel, before he saw him, at which he was heartily frighted, cried 
out, and ran into the tent. Our other man, who had a gun, had not presence of 
mind at first to shoot him, but struck him with the butt-end of his piece, which 
made him whine a little, and then growl at him fearfully; but the fellow retired, 
and, we being all alarmed, three of our men snatched up their guns, ran to the 
tent door, where they saw the great old lion by the fire of his eyes, and first fired 
at him, but, we supposed, missed him, or at least did not kill him; for they went 
all off, but raised a most hideous roar, which, as if they had called for help, 
brought down a prodigious number of lions, and other furious creatures, we 
know not what, about them, for we could not see them; but there was a noise, 
and yelling and howling, and all sorts of such wilderness music on every side of 
us, as if all the beasts of the desert were assembled to devour us. 

We asked our black prince what we should do with them. “Me go,” says he, 
“and fright them all.” So he snatches up two or three of the worst of our mats, 
and getting one of our men to strike some fire, he hangs the mat up at the end of 
a pole, and set it on fire, and it blazed abroad a good while; at which the 
creatures all moved off, for we heard them roar, and make their bellowing noise 
at a great distance. “Well,” says our gunner, “if that will do, we need not burn 
our mats, which are our beds to lay under us, and our tilting to cover us. Let me 
alone,” says he. So he comes back into our tent, and falls to making some 
artificial fireworks and the like; and he gave our sentinels some to be ready at 
hand upon occasion, and particularly he placed a great piece of wild-fire upon 
the same pole that the mat had been tied to, and set it on fire, and that burnt there 
so long that all the wild creatures left us for that time. 

However, we began to be weary of such company; and, to be rid of them, we 
set forward again two days sooner than we intended. We found now, that though 
the desert did not end, nor could we see any appearance of it, yet that the earth 
was pretty full of green stuff of one sort or another, so that our cattle had no 


want; and secondly, that there were several little rivers which ran into the lake, 
and so long as the country continued low, we found water sufficient, which 
eased us very much in our carriage, and we went on still sixteen days more 
without yet coming to any appearance of better soil. After this we found the 
country rise a little, and by that we perceived that the water would fail us; so, for 
fear of the worst, we filled our bladder-bottles with water. We found the country 
rising gradually thus for three days continually, when, on the sudden, we 
perceived that, though we had mounted up insensibly, yet that we were on the 
top of a very high ridge of hills, though not such as at first. 

When we came to look down on the other side of the hills, we saw, to the 
great joy of all our hearts, that the desert was at an end; that the country was 
clothed with green, abundance of trees, and a large river; and we made no doubt 
but that we should find people and cattle also; and here, by our gunner’s account, 
who kept our computations, we had marched about 400 miles over this dismal 
place of horror, having been four-and-thirty days a-doing of it, and consequently 
were come about 1100 miles of our journey. 

We would willingly have descended the hills that night, but it was too late. 
The next moming we saw everything more plain, and rested ourselves under the 
shade of some trees, which were now the most refreshing things imaginable to 
us, who had been scorched above a month without a tree to cover us. We found 
the country here very pleasant, especially considering that we came from; and 
we killed some deer here also, which we found very frequent under the cover of 
the woods. Also we killed a creature like a goat, whose flesh was very good to 
eat, but it was no goat; we found also a great number of fowls like partridge, but 
something smaller, and were very tame; so that we lived here very well, but 
found no people, at least none that would be seen, no, not for several days’ 
journey; and to allay our joy, we were almost every night disturbed with lions 
and tigers; elephants, indeed, we saw none here. 

In three days’ march we came to a river, which we saw from the hills, and 
which we called the Golden River; and we found it ran northward, which was 
the first stream we had met with that did so. It ran with a very rapid current, and 
our gunner, pulling out his map, assured me that this was either the river Nile, or 
run into the great lake out of which the river Nile was said to take its beginning; 
and he brought out his charts and maps, which, by his instruction, I began to 
understand very well, and told me he would convince me of it, and indeed he 
seemed to make it so plain to me that I was of the same opinion. 

But I did not enter into the gunner’s reason for this inquiry, not in the least, till 
he went on with it farther, and stated it thus:—”If this is the river Nile, why 
should not we build some more canoes, and go down this stream, rather than 


expose ourselves to any more deserts and scorching sands in quest of the sea, 
which when we are come to, we shall be as much at a loss how to get home as 
we were at Madagascar?” 

The argument was good, had there been no objections in the way of a kind 
which none of us were capable of answering; but, upon the whole, it was an 
undertaking of such a nature that every one of us thought it impracticable, and 
that upon several accounts; and our surgeon, who was himself a good scholar 
and a man of reading, though not acquainted with the business of sailing, 
opposed it, and some of his reasons, I remember, were such as these:—First, the 
length of the way, which both he and the gunner allowed, by the course of the 
water, and turnings of the river, would be at least 4000 miles. Secondly, the 
innumerable crocodiles in the river, which we should never be able to escape. 
Thirdly, the dreadful deserts in the way; and lastly, the approaching rainy 
season, in which the streams of the Nile would be so furious, and rise so high— 
spreading far and wide over all the plain country—that we should never be able 
to know when we were in the channel of the river and when not, and should 
certainly be cast away, overset, or run aground so often that it would be 
impossible to proceed by a river so excessively dangerous. 

This last reason he made so plain to us that we began to be sensible of it 
ourselves, so that we agreed to lay that thought aside, and proceed in our first 
course, westwards towards the sea; but, as if we had been loth to depart, we 
continued, by way of refreshing ourselves, to loiter two days upon this river, in 
which time our black prince, who delighted much in wandering up and down, 
came one evening and brought us several little bits of something, he knew not 
what, but he found it felt heavy and looked well, and showed it to me as what he 
thought was some rarity. I took not much notice of it to him, but stepping out 
and calling the gunner to me I showed it to him, and told him what I thought, 
viz., that it was certainly gold. He agreed with me in that, and also in what 
followed, that we would take the black prince out with us the next day, and make 
him show us where he found it; that if there was any quantity to be found we 
would tell our company of it, but if there was but little we would keep counsel, 
and have it to ourselves. 

But we forgot to engage the prince in the secret, who innocently told so much 
to all the rest, as that they guessed what it was, and came to us to see. When we 
found it was public, we were more concerned to prevent their suspecting that we 
had any design to conceal it, and openly telling our thoughts of it, we called our 
artificer, who agreed presently that it was gold; so I proposed that we should all 
go with the prince to the place where he found it, and if any quantity was to be 
had, we would lie here some time and see what we could make of it. 


Accordingly we went every man of us, for no man was willing to be left 
behind in a discovery of such a nature. When we came to the place we found it 
was on the west side of the river, not in the main river, but in another small river 
or stream which came from the west, and ran into the other at that place. We fell 
to raking in the sand, and washing it in our hands; and we seldom took up a 
handful of sand but we washed some little round lumps as big as a pin’s head, or 
sometimes as big as a grape stone, into our hands; and we found, in two or three 
hours’ time, that every one had got some, so we agreed to leave off, and go to 
dinner. 

While we were eating, it came into my thoughts that while we worked at this 
rate in a thing of such nicety and consequence, it was ten to one if the gold, 
which was the make-bait of the world, did not, first or last, set us together by the 
ears, to break our good articles and our understanding one among another, and 
perhaps cause us to part companies, or worse; I therefore told them that I was 
indeed the youngest man in the company, but as they had always allowed me to 
give my opinion in things, and had sometimes been pleased to follow my advice, 
so I had something to propose now, which I thought would be for all our 
advantages, and I believed they would all like it very well. I told them we were 
in a country where we all knew there was a great deal of gold, and that all the 
world sent ships thither to get it; that we did not indeed know where it was, and 
so we might get a great deal, or a little, we did not know whether; but I offered it 
to them to consider whether it would not be the best way for us, and to preserve 
the good harmony and friendship that had been always kept among us, and 
which was so absolutely necessary to our safety, that what we found should be 
brought together to one common stock, and be equally divided at last, rather than 
to run the hazard of any difference which might happen among us from any 
one’s having found more or less than another. I told them, that if we were all 
upon one bottom we should all apply ourselves heartily to the work; and, besides 
that, we might then set our negroes all to work for us, and receive equally the 
fruit of their labour and of our own, and being all exactly alike sharers, there 
could be no just cause of quarrel or disgust among us. 

They all approved the proposal, and every one jointly swore, and gave their 
hands to one another, that they would not conceal the least grain of gold from the 
rest; and consented that if any one or more should be found to conceal any, all 
that he had should be taken from him and divided among the rest; and one thing 
more was added to it by our gunner, from considerations equally good and just, 
that if any one of us, by any play, bet, game, or wager, won any money or gold, 
or the value of any, from another, during our whole voyage, till our return quite 
to Portugal, he should be obliged by us all to restore it again on the penalty of 


being disarmed and turned out of the company, and of having no relief from us 
on any account whatever. This was to prevent wagering and playing for money, 
which our men were apt to do by several means and at several games, though 
they had neither cards nor dice. 

Having made this wholesome agreement, we went cheerfully to work, and 
showed our negroes how to work for us; and working up the stream on both 
sides, and in the bottom of the river, we spent about three weeks’ time dabbling 
in the water; by which time, as it lay all in our way, we had gone about six miles, 
and not more; and still the higher we went, the more gold we found; till at last, 
having passed by the side of a hill, we perceived on a sudden that the gold 
stopped, and that there was not a bit taken up beyond that place. It presently 
occurred to my mind, that it must then be from the side of that little hill that all 
the gold we found was worked down. 

Upon this, we went back to the hill, and fell to work with that. We found the 
earth loose, and of a yellowish loamy colour, and in some places a white hard 
kind of stone, which, in describing since to some of our artists, they tell me was 
the spar which is found by ore, and surrounds it in the mine. However, if it had 
been all gold, we had no instrument to force it out; so we passed that. But 
scratching into the loose earth with our fingers, we came to a surprising place, 
where the earth, for the quantity of two bushels, I believe, or thereabouts, 
crumbled down with little more than touching it, and apparently showed us that 
there was a great deal of gold in it. We took it all carefully up, and washing it in 
the water, the loamy earth washed away, and left the gold dust free in our hands; 
and that which was more remarkable was, that, when this loose earth was all 
taken away, and we came to the rock or hard stone, there was not one grain of 
gold more to be found. 

At night we all came together to see what we had got; and it appeared we had 
found, in that day’s heap of earth, about fifty pounds’ weight of gold dust, and 
about thirty-four pounds’ weight more in all the rest of our works in the river. 

It was a happy kind of disappointment to us, that we found a full stop put to 
our work; for, had the quantity of gold been ever so small, yet, had any at all 
come, I do not know when we should have given over; for, having rummaged 
this place, and not finding the least grain of gold in any other place, or in any of 
the earth there, except in that loose parcel, we went quite back down the small 
river again, working it over and over again, as long as we could find anything, 
how small soever; and we did get six or seven pounds more the second time. 
Then we went into the first river, and tried it up the stream and down the stream, 
on the one side and on the other. Up the stream we found nothing, no, not a 
grain; down the stream we found very little, not above the quantity of half an 


ounce in two miles’ working; so back we came again to the Golden River, as we 
justly called it, and worked it up the stream and down the stream twice more 
apiece, and every time we found some gold, and perhaps might have done so if 
we had stayed there till this time; but the quantity was at last so small, and the 
work so much the harder, that we agreed by consent to give it over, lest we 
should fatigue ourselves and our negroes so as to be quite unfit for our journey. 

When we had brought all our purchase together, we had in the whole three 
pounds and a half of gold to a man, share and share alike, according to such a 
weight and scale as our ingenious cutler made for us to weigh it by, which 
indeed he did by guess, but which, as he said, he was sure was rather more than 
less, and so it proved at last; for it was near two ounces more than weight in a 
pound. Besides this, there was seven or eight pounds’ weight left, which we 
agreed to leave in his hands, to work it into such shapes as we thought fit, to give 
away to such people as we might yet meet with, from whom we might have 
occasion to buy provisions, or even to buy friendship, or the like; and 
particularly we gave about a pound to our black prince, which he hammered and 
worked by his own indefatigable hand, and some tools our artificer lent him, into 
little round bits, as round almost as beads, though not exact in shape, and drilling 
holes through them, put them all upon a string, and wore them about his black 
neck, and they looked very well there, I assure you; but he was many months a- 
doing it. And thus ended our first golden adventure. 

We now began to discover what we had not troubled our heads much about 
before, and that was, that, let the country be good or bad that we were in, we 
could not travel much further for a considerable time. We had been now five 
months and upwards in our journey, and the seasons began to change; and nature 
told us, that, being in a climate that had a winter as well as a summer, though of 
a different kind from what our country produced, we were to expect a wet 
season, and such as we should not be able to travel in, as well by reason of the 
rain itself, as of the floods which it would occasion wherever we should come; 
and though we had been no strangers to those wet seasons in the island of 
Madagascar, yet we had not thought much of them since we began our travels; 
for, setting out when the sun was about the solstice, that is, when it was at the 
greatest northern distance from us, we had found the benefit of it in our travels. 
But now it drew near us apace, and we found it began to rain; upon which we 
called another general council, in which we debated our present circumstances, 
and, in particular, whether we should go forward, or seek for a proper place upon 
the bank of our Golden River, which had been so lucky to us, to fix our camp for 
the winter. 

Upon the whole, it was resolved to abide where we were; and it was not the 


least part of our happiness that we did so, as shall appear in its place. 

Having resolved upon this, our first measures were to set our negroes to work, 
to make huts or houses for our habitation, and this they did very dexterously; 
only that we changed the ground where we at first intended it, thinking, as 
indeed it happened, that the river might reach it upon any sudden rain. Our camp 
was like a little town, in which our huts were in the centre, having one large one 
in the centre of them also, into which all our particular lodgings opened; so that 
none of us went into our apartments but through a public tent, where we all ate 
and drank together, and kept our councils and society; and our carpenters made 
us tables, benches, and stools in abundance, as many as we could make use of. 

We had no need of chimneys, it was hot enough without fire; but yet we found 
ourselves at last obliged to keep a fire every night upon a particular occasion. 
For though we had in all other respects a very pleasant and agreeable situation, 
yet we were rather worse troubled with the unwelcome visits of wild beasts here 
than in the wilderness itself; for as the deer and other gentle creatures came 
hither for shelter and food, so the lions and tigers and leopards haunted these 
places continually for prey. 

When first we discovered this we were so uneasy at it that we thought of 
removing our situation; but after many debates about it we resolved to fortify 
ourselves in such a manner as not to be in any danger from it; and this our 
carpenters undertook, who first palisaded our camp quite round with long stakes, 
for we had wood enough, which stakes were not stuck in one by another like 
pales, but in an irregular manner; a great multitude of them so placed that they 
took up near two yards in thickness, some higher, some lower, all sharpened at 
the top, and about a foot asunder: so that had any creature jumped at them, 
unless he had gone clean over, which it was very hard to do, he would be hung 
upon twenty or thirty spikes. 

The entrance into this had larger stakes than the rest, so placed before one 
another as to make three or four short turnings which no four-footed beast bigger 
than a dog could possibly come in at; and that we might not be attacked by any 
multitude together, and consequently be alarmed in our sleep, as we had been, or 
be obliged to waste our ammunition, which we were very chary of, we kept a 
great fire every night without the entrance of our palisade, having a hut for our 
two sentinels to stand in free from the rain, just within the entrance, and right 
against the fire. 

To maintain this fire we cut a prodigious deal of wood, and piled it up in a 
heap to dry, and with the green boughs made a second covering over our huts, so 
high and thick that it might cast the rain from the first, and keep us effectually 


dry. 


We had scarcely finished all these works but the rain came on so fierce and so 
continued that we had little time to stir abroad for food, except indeed that our 
negroes, who wore no clothes, seemed to make nothing of the rain; though to us 
Europeans, in those hot climates, nothing is more dangerous. 

We continued in this posture for four months, that is to say, from the middle 
of June to the middle of October; for though the rains went off, at least the 
greatest violence of them, about the equinox, yet, as the sun was then just over 
our heads, we resolved to stay awhile till it passed a little to the southward. 

During our encampment here we had several adventures with the ravenous 
creatures of that country; and had not our fire been always kept burning, I 
question much whether all our fence, though we strengthened it afterwards with 
twelve or fourteen rows of stakes or more, would have kept us secure. It was 
always in the night that we had the disturbance of them, and sometimes they 
came in such multitudes that we thought all the lions and tigers, and leopards 
and wolves of Africa were come together to attack us. One night, being clear 
moonshine, one of our men being upon the watch, told us that he verily believed 
he saw ten thousand wild creatures of one sort or another pass by our little camp, 
and ever as they saw the fire they sheered off, but were sure to howl or roar, or 
whatever it was, when they were past. 

The music of their voices was very far from being pleasant to us, and 
sometimes would be so very disturbing that we could not sleep for it; and often 
our sentinels would call us that were awake to come and look at them. It was one 
windy, tempestuous night, after a rainy day, that we were indeed called up; for 
such innumerable numbers of devilish creatures came about us that our watch 
really thought they would attack us. They would not come on the side where the 
fire was; and though we thought ourselves secure everywhere else, yet we all got 
up and took to our arms. The moon was near the full, but the air full of flying 
clouds, and a strange hurricane of wind to add to the terror of the night; when, 
looking on the back part of our camp, I thought I saw a creature within our 
fortification, and so indeed he was, except his haunches, for he had taken a 
running leap, I suppose, and with all his might had thrown himself clear over our 
palisades, except one strong pile, which stood higher than the rest, and which 
had caught hold of him, and by his weight he had hanged himself upon it, the 
spike of the pile running into his hinder haunch or thigh, on the inside; and by 
that he hung, growling and biting the wood for rage. I snatched up a lance from 
one of the negroes that stood just by me, and running to him, struck it three or 
four times into him, and despatched him, being unwilling to shoot, because I had 
a mind to have a volley fired among the rest, whom I could see standing without, 
as thick as a drove of bullocks going to a fair. I immediately called our people 


out, and showed them the object of terror which I had seen, and, without any 
further consultation, fired a full volley among them, most of our pieces being 
loaded with two or three slugs or bullets apiece. It made a horrible clutter among 
them, and in general they all took to their heels, only that we could observe that 
some walked off with more gravity and majesty than others, being not so much 
frighted at the noise and fire; and we could perceive that some were left upon the 
ground struggling as for life, but we durst not stir out to see what they were. 

Indeed they stood so thick, and were so near us, that we could not well miss 
killing or wounding some of them, and we believed they had certainly the smell 
of us, and our victuals we had been killing; for we had killed a deer, and three or 
four of those creatures like goats the day before; and some of the offal had been 
thrown out behind our camp, and this, we suppose, drew them so much about us; 
but we avoided it for the future. 

Though the creatures fled, yet we heard a frightful roaring all night at the 
place where they stood, which we supposed was from some that were wounded, 
and as soon as day came we went out to see what execution we had done. And 
indeed it was a strange sight; there were three tigers and two wolves quite killed, 
besides the creature I had killed within our palisade, which seemed to be of an 
ill-gendered kind, between a tiger and a leopard. Besides this there was a noble 
old lion alive, but with both his fore-legs broke, so that he could not stir away, 
and he had almost beat himself to death with struggling all night, and we found 
that this was the wounded soldier that had roared so loud and given us so much 
disturbance. Our surgeon, looking at him, smiled. “Now,” says he, “if I could be 
sure this lion would be as grateful to me as one of his majesty’s ancestors was to 
Androcles, the Roman slave, I would certainly set both his legs again and cure 
him.” I had not heard the story of Androcles, so he told it me at large; but as to 
the surgeon, we told him he had no way to know whether the lion would do so or 
not, but to cure him first and trust to his honour; but he had no faith, so to 
despatch him and put him out of his torment, he shot him in the head and killed 
him, for which we called him the king-killer ever after. 

Our negroes found no less than five of these ravenous creatures wounded and 
dropped at a distance from our quarters; whereof, one was a wolf, one a fine 
spotted young leopard, and the other were creatures that we knew not what to 
call them. 

We had several more of these gentlefolks about after that, but no such general 
rendezvous of them as that was any more; but this ill effect it had to us, that it 
frighted the deer and other creatures from our neighbourhood, of whose 
company we were much more desirous, and which were necessary for our 
subsistence. However, our negroes went out every day a-hunting, as they called 


it, with bow and arrow, and they scarce ever failed of bringing us home 
something or other; and particularly we found in this part of the country, after 
the rains had fallen some time, abundance of wild fowl, such as we have in 
England, duck, teal, widgeon, etc.; some geese, and some kinds that we had 
never seen before; and we frequently killed them. Also we catched a great deal 
of fresh fish out of the river, so that we wanted no provision. If we wanted 
anything, it was salt to eat with our fresh meat; but we had a little left, and we 
used it sparingly; for as to our negroes, they could not taste it, nor did they care 
to eat any meat that was seasoned with it. 

The weather began now to clear up, the rains were down, and the floods 
abated, and the sun, which had passed our zenith, was gone to the southward a 
good way; so we prepared to go on our way. 

It was the 12th of October, or thereabouts, that we began to set forward; and 
having an easy country to travel in, as well as to supply us with provisions, 
though still without inhabitants, we made more despatch, travelling sometimes, 
as we calculated it, twenty or twenty-five miles a day; nor did we halt anywhere 
in eleven days’ march, one day excepted, which was to make a raft to carry us 
over a small river, which, having swelled with the rains, was not yet quite down. 

When we were past this river, which, by the way, ran to the northward too, we 
found a great row of hills in our way. We saw, indeed, the country open to the 
right at a great distance; but, as we kept true to our course, due west, we were 
not willing to go a great way out of our way, only to shun a, few hills. So we 
advanced; but we were surprised when, being not quite come to the top, one of 
our company, who, with two negroes, was got up before us, cried out, “The sea! 
the sea!” and fell a-dancing and jumping, as signs of joy. 

The gunner and I were most surprised at it, because we had but that morming 
been calculating that we must have yet above 1000 miles on the sea side, and 
that we could not expect to reach it till another rainy season would be upon us; 
so that when our man cried out, “The sea,” the gunner was angry, and said he 
was mad. 

But we were both in the greatest surprise imaginable, when, coming to the top 
of the hill, and though it was very high, we saw nothing but water, either before 
us or to the right hand or the left, being a vast sea, without any bounds but the 
horizon. 

We went down the hill full of confusion of thought, not being able to conceive 
whereabouts we were or what it must be, seeing by all our charts the sea was yet 
a vast way off. 

It was not above three miles from the hills before we came to the shore, or 
water-edge of this sea, and there, to our further surprise, we found the water 


fresh and pleasant to drink; so that, in short, we knew not what course to take. 
The sea, as we thought it to be, put a full stop to our journey (I mean westward), 
for it lay just in the way. Our next question was, which hand to turn to, to the 
right hand or the left, but this was soon resolved; for, as we knew not the extent 
of it, we considered that our way, if it had been the sea really, must be on the 
north, and therefore, if we went to the south now, it must be just so much out of 
our way at last. So, having spent a good part of the day in our surprise at the 
thing, and consulting what to do, we set forward to the north. 

We travelled upon the shore of this sea full twenty-three days before we could 
come to any resolution about what it was; at the end of which, early one 
morning, one of our seamen cried out, “Land!” and it was no false alarm, for we 
saw plainly the tops of some hills at a very great distance, on the further side of 
the water, due west; but though this satisfied us that it was not the ocean, but an 
inland sea or lake, yet we saw no land to the northward, that is to say, no end of 
it, but were obliged to travel eight days more, and near 100 miles farther, before 
we came to the end of it, and then we found this lake or sea ended in a very great 
river which ran N. or N. by E., as the other river had done which I mentioned 
before. 

My friend the gunner, upon examining, said that he believed that he was 
mistaken before, and that this was the river Nile, but was still of the mind that 
we were of before, that we should not think of a voyage into Egypt that way; so 
we resolved upon crossing this river, which, however, was not so easy as before, 
the river being very rapid and the channel very broad. 

It cost us, therefore, a week here to get materials to waft ourselves and cattle 
over this river; for though here were stores of trees, yet there was none of any 
considerable growth sufficient to make a canoe. 

During our march on the edge of this bank we met with great fatigue, and 
therefore travelled a fewer miles in a day than before, there being such a 
prodigious number of little rivers that came down from the hills on the east side, 
emptying themselves into this gulf, all which waters were pretty high, the rains 
having been but newly over. 

In the last three days of our travel we met with some inhabitants, but we found 
they lived upon the little hills and not by the water-side; nor were we a little put 
to it for food in this march, having killed nothing for four or five days but some 
fish we caught out of the lake, and that not in such plenty as we found before. 

But, to make us some amends, we had no disturbance upon all the shores of 
this lake from any wild beasts; the only inconveniency of that kind was, that we 
met an ugly, venomous, deformed kind of a snake or serpent in the wet grounds 
near the lake, that several times pursued us as if it would attack us; and if we 


struck or threw anything at it, it would raise itself up and hiss so loud that it 
might be heard a great way. It had a hellish ugly deformed look and voice, and 
our men would not be persuaded but it was the devil, only that we did not know 
what business Satan could have there, where there were no people. 

It was very remarkable that we had now travelled 1000 miles without meeting 
with any people in the heart of the whole continent of Africa, where, to be sure, 
never man set his foot since the sons of Noah spread themselves over the face of 
the whole earth. Here also our gunner took an observation with his forestaff, to 
determine our latitude, and he found now, that having marched about thirty-three 
days northward, we were in 6 degrees 22 minutes south latitude. 

After having with great difficulty got over this river, we came into a strange 
wild country that began a little to affright us; for though the country was not a 
desert of dry scalding sand as that was we had passed before, yet it was 
mountainous, barren, and infinitely full of most furious wild beasts, more than 
any place we had passed yet. There was indeed a kind of coarse herbage on the 
surface, and now and then a few trees, or rather shrubs. But people we could see 
none, and we began to be in great suspense about victuals, for we had not killed 
a deer a great while, but had lived chiefly upon fish and fowl, always by the 
water-side, both which seemed to fail us now; and we were in the more 
consternation, because we could not lay in a stock here to proceed upon, as we 
did before, but were obliged to set out with scarcity, and without any certainty of 
a supply. 

We had, however, no remedy but patience; and having killed some fowls and 
dried some fish, as much as, with short allowance, we reckoned would last us 
five days, we resolved to venture, and venture we did; nor was it without cause 
that we were apprehensive of the danger, for we travelled the five days and met 
neither with fish nor fowl, nor four-footed beast, whose flesh was fit to eat, and 
we were in a most dreadful apprehension of being famished to death. On the 
sixth day we almost fasted, or, as we may say, we ate up all the scraps of what 
we had left, and at night lay down supperless upon our mats, with heavy hearts, 
being obliged the eighth day to kill one of our poor faithful servants, the 
buffaloes that carried our baggage. The flesh of this creature was very good, and 
so sparingly did we eat of it that it lasted us all three days and a half, and was 
just spent; and we were on the point of killing another when we saw before us a 
country that promised better, having high trees and a large river in the middle of 
it. 

This encouraged us, and we quickened our march for the river-side, though 
with empty stomachs, and very faint and weak; but before we came to this river 
we had the good hap to meet with some young deer, a thing we had long wished 


for. In a word, having shot three of them, we came to a full stop to fill our 
bellies, and never gave the flesh time to cool before we ate it; nay, it was much 
we could stay to kill it and had not eaten it alive, for we were, in short, almost 
famished. 

Through all that inhospitable country we saw continually lions, tigers, 
leopards, civet cats, and abundance of kinds of creatures that we did not 
understand; we saw no elephants, but every now and then we met with an 
elephant’s tooth lying on the ground, and some of them lying, as it were, half 
buried by the length of time that they had lain there. 

When we came to the shore of this river, we found it ran northerly still, as all 
the rest had done, but with this difference, that as the course of the other rivers 
were N. by E. or N.N.E., the course of this lay N.W.N. 

On the farther bank of this river we saw some sign of inhabitants, but met with 
none for the first day; but the next day we came into an inhabited country, the 
people all negroes, and stark naked, without shame, both men and women. 

We made signs of friendship to them, and found them a very frank, civil, and 
friendly sort of people. They came to our negroes without any suspicion, nor did 
they give us any reason to suspect them of any villainy, as the others had done; 
we made signs to them that we were hungry, and immediately some naked 
women ran and fetched us great quantities of roots, and of things like pumpkins, 
which we made no scruple to eat; and our artificer showed them some of his 
trinkets that he had made, some of iron, some of silver, but none of gold. They 
had so much judgment as to choose that of silver before the iron; but when we 
showed them some gold, we found they did not value it so much as either of the 
other. 

For some of these things they brought us more provisions, and three living 
creatures as big as calves, but not of that kind; neither did we ever see any of 
them before; their flesh was very good; and after that they brought us twelve 
more, and some smaller creatures like hares; all which were very welcome to us, 
who were indeed at a very great loss for provisions. 

We grew very intimate with these people, and indeed they were the civillest 
and most friendly people that we met with at all, and mightily pleased with us; 
and, which was very particular, they were much easier to be made to understand 
our meaning than any we had met with before. 

At last we began to inquire our way, pointing to the west. They made us 
understand easily that we could not go that way, but they pointed to us that we 
might go northwest, so that we presently understood that there was another lake 
in our way, which proved to be true; for in two days more we Saw it plain, and it 
held us till we passed the equinoctial line, lying all the way on our left hand, 


though at a great distance. 

Travelling thus northward, our gunner seemed very anxious about our 
proceedings; for he assured us, and made me sensible of it by the maps which he 
had been teaching me out of, that when we came into the latitude of six degrees, 
or thereabouts, north of the line, the land trended away to the west to such a 
length that we should not come at the sea under a march of above 1500 miles 
farther westward than the country we desired to go to. I asked him if there were 
no navigable rivers that we might meet with, which, running into the west ocean, 
might perhaps carry us down their stream, and then, if it were 1500 miles, or 
twice 1500 miles, we might do well enough if we could but get provisions. 

Here he showed me the maps again, and that there appeared no river whose 
stream was of any such a length as to do any kindness, till we came perhaps 
within 200 or 300 miles of the shore, except the Rio Grande, as they call it, 
which lay farther northward from us, at least 700 miles; and that then he knew 
not what kind of country it might carry us through; for he said it was his opinion 
that the heats on the north of the line, even in the same latitude, were violent, 
and the country more desolate, barren, and barbarous, than those of the south; 
and that when we came among the negroes in the north part of Africa, next the 
sea, especially those who had seen and trafficked with the Europeans, such as 
Dutch, English, Portuguese, Spaniards, etc., they had most of them been so ill- 
used at some time or other that they would certainly put all the spite they could 
upon us in mere revenge. 

Upon these considerations he advised us that, as soon as we had passed this 
lake, we should proceed W.S.W., that is to say, a little inclining to the south, and 
that in time we should meet with the great river Congo, from whence the coast is 
called Congo, being a little north of Angola, where we intended at first to go. 

I asked him if ever he had been on the coast of Congo. He said, yes, he had, 
but was never on shore there. Then I asked him how we should get from thence 
to the coast where the European ships came, seeing, if the land trended away 
west for 1500 miles, we must have all that shore to traverse before we could 
double the west point of it. 

He told me it was ten to one but we should hear of some European ships to 
take us in, for that they often visited the coast of Congo and Angola, in trade 
with the negroes; and that if we could not, yet, if we could but find provisions, 
we should make our way as well along the sea-shore as along the river, till we 
came to the Gold Coast, which, he said, was not above 400 or 500 miles north of 
Congo, besides the turning of the coast west about 300 more; that shore being in 
the latitude of six or seven degrees; and that there the English, or Dutch, or 
French had settlements or factories, perhaps all of them. 


I confess I had more mind, all the while he argued, to have gone northward, 
and shipped ourselves in the Rio Grande, or, as the traders call it, the river Negro 
or Niger, for I knew that at last it would bring us down to the Cape de Verd, 
where we were sure of relief; whereas, at the coast we were going to now, we 
had a prodigious way still to go, either by sea or land, and no certainty which 
way to get provisions but by force; but for the present I held my tongue, because 
it was my tutor’s opinion. 

But when, according to his desire, we came to turn southward, having passed 
beyond the second great lake, our men began all to be uneasy, and said we were 
now out of our way for certain, for that we were going farther from home, and 
that we were indeed far enough off already. 

But we had not marched above twelve days more, eight whereof were taken 
up in rounding the lake, and four more southwest, in order to make for the river 
Congo, but we were put to another full stop, by entering a country so desolate, so 
frightful, and so wild, that we knew not what to think or do; for, besides that it 
appeared as a terrible and boundless desert, having neither woods, trees, rivers, 
or inhabitants, so even the place where we were was desolate of inhabitants, nor 
had we any way to gather in a stock of provisions for the passing of this desert, 
as we did before at our entering the first, unless we had marched back four days 
to the place where we turned the head of the lake. 

Well, notwithstanding this, we ventured; for, to men that had passed such wild 
places as we had done, nothing could seem too desperate to undertake. We 
ventured, I say, and the rather because we saw very high mountains in our way 
at a great distance, and we imagined, wherever there were mountains there 
would be springs and rivers; where rivers there would be trees and grass; where 
trees and grass there would be cattle; and where cattle, some kind of inhabitants. 
At last, in consequence of this speculative philosophy, we entered this waste, 
having a great heap of roots and plants for our bread, such as the Indians gave 
us, a very little flesh or salt, and but a little water. 

We travelled two days towards those hills, and still they seemed as far off as 
they did at first, and it was the fifth day before we got to them; indeed, we 
travelled but softly, for it was excessively hot; and we were much about the very 
equinoctial line, we hardly knew whether to the south or the north of it. 

As we had concluded, that where there were hills there would be springs, so it 
happened; but we were not only surprised, but really frighted, to find the first 
spring we came to, and which looked admirably clear and beautiful, to be salt as 
brine. It was a terrible disappointment to us, and put us under melancholy 
apprehensions at first; but the gunner, who was of a spirit never discouraged, 
told us we should not be disturbed at that, but be very thankful, for salt was a 


bait we stood in as much need of as anything, and there was no question but we 
should find fresh water as well as salt; and here our surgeon stepped in to 
encourage us, and told us that if we did not know he would show us a way how 
to make that salt water fresh, which indeed made us all more cheerful, though we 
wondered what he meant. 

Meantime our men, without bidding, had been seeking about for other springs, 
and found several; but still they were all salt; from whence we concluded that 
there was a salt rock or mineral stone in those mountains, and perhaps they 
might be all of such a substance; but still I wondered by what witchcraft it was 
that our artist the surgeon would make this salt water turn fresh, and I longed to 
see the experiment, which was indeed a very odd one; but he went to work with 
as much assurance as if he had tried it on the very spot before. 

He took two of our large mats and sewed them together, and they made a kind 
of a bag four feet broad, three feet and a half high, and about a foot and a half 
thick when it was full. 

He caused us to fill this bag with dry sand and tread it down as close as we 
could, not to burst the mats. When thus the bag was full within a foot, he sought 
some other earth and filled up the rest with it, and still trod all in as hard as he 
could. When he had done, he made a hole in the upper earth about as broad as 
the crown of a large hat, or something bigger about, but not so deep, and bade a 
negro fill it with water, and still as it shrunk away to fill it again, and keep it full. 
The bag he had placed at first across two pieces of wood, about a foot from the 
ground; and under it he ordered some of our skins to be spread that would hold 
water. In about an hour, and not sooner, the water began to come dropping 
through the bottom of the bag, and, to our great surprise, was perfectly fresh and 
sweet, and this continued for several hours; but in the end the water began to be 
a little brackish. When we told him that, “Well, then,” said he, “turn the sand 
out, and fill it again.” Whether he did this by way of experiment from his own 
fancy, or whether he had seen it done before, I do not remember. 

The next day we mounted the tops of the hills, where the prospect was indeed 
astonishing, for as far as the eye could look, south, or west, or northwest, there 
was nothing to be seen but a vast howling wilderness, with neither tree nor river, 
nor any green thing. The surface we found, as the part we passed the day before, 
had a kind of thick moss upon it, of a blackish dead colour, but nothing in it that 
looked like food, either for man or beast. 

Had we been stored with provisions to have entered for ten or twenty days 
upon this wilderness, as we were formerly, and with fresh water, we had hearts 
good enough to have ventured, though we had been obliged to come back again, 
for if we went north we did not know but we might meet with the same; but we 


neither had provisions, neither were we in any place where it was possible to get 
them. We killed some wild ferine creatures at the foot of these hills; but, except 
two things, like to nothing that we ever saw before, we met with nothing that 
was fit to eat. These were creatures that seemed to be between the kind of a 
buffalo and a deer, but indeed resembled neither; for they had no horns, and had 
great legs like a cow, with a fine head, and the neck like a deer. We killed also, 
at several times, a tiger, two young lions, and a wolf; but, God be thanked, we 
were not so reduced as to eat carrion. 

Upon this terrible prospect I renewed my motion of turning northward, and 
making towards the river Niger or Rio Grande, then to turn west towards the 
English settlements on the Gold Coast; to which every one most readily 
consented, only our gunner, who was indeed our best guide, though he happened 
to be mistaken at this time. He moved that, as our coast was now northward, so 
we might slant away northwest, that so, by crossing the country, we might 
perhaps meet with some other river that run into the Rio Grande northward, or 
down to the Gold Coast southward, and so both direct our way and shorten the 
labour; as also because, if any of the country was inhabited and fruitful, we 
should probably find it upon the shore of the rivers, where alone we could be 
furnished with provisions. 

This was good advice, and too rational not to be taken; but our present 
business was, what to do to get out of this dreadful place we were in. Behind us 
was a waste, which had already cost us five days’ march, and we had not 
provisions for five days left to go back again the same way. Before us was 
nothing but horror, as above; so we resolved, seeing the ridge of the hills we 
were upon had some appearance of fruitfulness, and that they seemed to lead 
away to the northward a great way, to keep under the foot of them on the east 
side, to go on as far as we could, and in the meantime to look diligently out for 
food. 

Accordingly we moved on the next morning; for we had no time to lose, and, 
to our great comfort, we came in our first morning’s march to very good springs 
of fresh water; and lest we should have a scarcity again, we filled all our bladder 
bottles and carried it with us. I should also have observed that our surgeon, who 
made the salt water fresh, took the opportunity of those salt springs, and made us 
the quantity of three or four pecks of very good salt. 

In our third march we found an unexpected supply of food, the hills being full 
of hares. They were of a kind something different from ours in England, larger 
and not as swift of foot, but very good meat. We shot several of them, and the 
little tame leopard, which I told you we took at the negro town that we 
plundered, hunted them like a dog, and killed us several every day; but she 


would eat nothing of them unless we gave it her, which, indeed, in our 
circumstance, was very obliging. We salted them a little and dried them in the 
sun whole, and carried a strange parcel along with us. I think it was almost three 
hundred, for we did not know when we might find any more, either of these or 
any other food. We continued our course under these hills very comfortably for 
eight or nine days, when we found, to our great satisfaction, the country beyond 
us began to look with something of a better countenance. As for the west side of 
the hills, we never examined it till this day, when three of our company, the rest 
halting for refreshment, mounted the hills again to satisfy their curiosity, but 
found it all the same, nor could they see any end of it, no, not to the north, the 
way we were going; so the tenth day, finding the hills made a turn, and led as it 
were into the vast desert, we left them and continued our course north, the 
country being very tolerably full of woods, some waste, but not tediously long, 
till we came, by our gunner’s observation, into the latitude of eight degrees five 
minutes, which we were nineteen days more in performing. 

All this way we found no inhabitants, but abundance of wild ravenous 
creatures, with which we became so well acquainted now that really we did not 
much mind them. We saw lions and tigers and leopards every night and morning 
in abundance; but as they seldom came near us, we let them go about their 
business: if they offered to come near us, we made false fire with any gun that 
was uncharged, and they would walk off as soon as they saw the flash. 

We made pretty good shift for food all this way; for sometimes we killed 
hares, sometimes some fowls, but for my life I cannot give names to any of 
them, except a kind of partridge, and another that was like our turtle. Now and 
then we began to meet with elephants again in great numbers; those creatures 
delighted chiefly in the woody part of the country. 

This long-continued march fatigued us very much, and two of our men fell 
sick, indeed, so very sick that we thought they would have died; and one of our 
negroes died suddenly. Our surgeon said it was an apoplexy, but he wondered at 
it, he said, for he could never complain of his high feeding. Another of them was 
very ill; but our surgeon with much ado persuading him, indeed it was almost 
forcing him to be let blood, he recovered. 

We halted here twelve days for the sake of our sick men, and our surgeon 
persuaded me and three or four more of us to be let blood during the time of rest, 
which, with other things he gave us, contributed very much to our continued 
health in so tedious a march and in so hot a climate. 

In this march we pitched our matted tents every night, and they were very 
comfortable to us, though we had trees and woods to shelter us in most places. 
We thought it very strange that in all this part of the country we yet met with no 


inhabitants; but the principal reason, as we found afterwards, was, that we, 
having kept a western course first, and then a northern course, were gotten too 
much into the middle of the country and among the deserts; whereas the 
inhabitants are principally found among the rivers, lakes, and lowlands, as well 
to the southwest as to the north. 

What little rivulets we found here were so empty of water, that except some 
pits, and little more than ordinary pools, there was scarcely any water to be seen 
in them; and they rather showed that during the rainy months they had a channel, 
than that they had really running water in them at that time, by which it was easy 
for us to judge that we had a great way to go; but this was no discouragement so 
long as we had but provisions, and some seasonable shelter from the violent 
heat, which indeed I thought was much greater now than when the sun was just 
over our heads. 

Our men being recovered, we set forward again, very well stored with 
provisions, and water sufficient, and bending our course a little to the westward 
of the north, travelled in hopes of some favourable stream which might bear a 
canoe; but we found none till after twenty days’ travel, including eight days’ 
rest; for our men being weak, we rested very often, especially when we came to 
places which were proper for our purpose, where we found cattle, fowl, or 
anything to kill for our food. In those twenty days’ march we advanced four 
degrees to the northward, besides some meridian distance westward, and we met 
with abundance of elephants, and with a good number of elephants’ teeth 
scattered up and down, here and there, in the woody grounds especially, some of 
which were very large. But they were no booty to us; our business was 
provisions, and a good passage out of the country; and it had been much more to 
our purpose to have found a good fat deer, and to have killed it for our food, than 
a hundred ton of elephants’ teeth; and yet, as you shall presently hear, when we 
came to begin our passage by water, we once thought to have built a large canoe, 
on purpose to have loaded it with ivory; but this was when we knew nothing of 
the rivers, nor knew anything how dangerous and how difficult a passage it was 
we were likely to have in them, nor had considered the weight of carriage to lug 
them to the rivers where we might embark. 

At the end of twenty days’ travel, as above, in the latitude of three degrees 
sixteen minutes, we discovered in a valley, at some distance from us, a pretty 
tolerable stream, which we thought deserved the name of a river, and which ran 
its course N.N.W., which was just what we wanted. As we had fixed our 
thoughts upon our passage by water, we took this for the place to make the 
experiment, and bent our march directly to the valley. 

There was a small thicket of trees just in our way, which we went by, thinking 


no harm, when on a sudden one of our negroes was dangerously wounded with 
an arrow shot into his back, slanting between his shoulders. This put us to a full 
stop; and three of our men, with two negroes, spreading the wood, for it was but 
a small one, found a negro with a bow, but no arrow, who would have escaped, 
but our men that discovered him shot him in revenge of the mischief he had 
done; so we lost the opportunity of taking him prisoner, which, if we had done, 
and sent him home with good usage, it might have brought others to us in a 
friendly manner. 

Going a little farther, we came to five negro huts or houses, built after a 
different manner from any we had seen yet; and at the door of one of them lay 
seven elephants’ teeth, piled up against the wall or side of the hut, as if they had 
been provided against a market. Here were no men, but seven or eight women, 
and near twenty children. We offered them no incivility of any kind, but gave 
them every one a bit of silver beaten out thin, as I observed before, and cut 
diamond fashion, or in the shape of a bird, at which the women were overjoyed, 
and brought out to us several sorts of food, which we did not understand, being 
cakes of a meal made of roots, which they bake in the sun, and which ate very 
well. We went a little way farther and pitched our camp for that night, not 
doubting but our civility to the women would produce some good effect when 
their husbands might come home. 

Accordingly, the next morning the women, with eleven men, five young boys, 
and two good big girls, came to our camp. Before they came quite to us, the 
women called aloud, and made an odd screaming noise to bring us out; and 
accordingly we came out, when two of the women, showing us what we had 
given them, and pointing to the company behind, made such signs as we could 
easily understand signified friendship. When the men advanced, having bows 
and arrows, they laid them down on the ground, scraped and threw sand over 
their heads, and turned round three times with their hands laid up upon the tops 
of their heads. This, it seems, was a solemn vow of friendship. Upon this we 
beckoned them with our hands to come nearer; then they sent the boys and girls 
to us first, which, it seems, was to bring us more cakes of bread and some green 
herbs to eat, which we received, and took the boys up and kissed them, and the 
little girls too; then the men came up close to us, and sat them down on the 
ground, making signs that we should sit down by them, which we did. They said 
much to one another, but we could not understand them, nor could we find any 
way to make them understand us, much less whither we were going, or what we 
wanted, only that we easily made them understand we wanted victuals; 
whereupon one of the men, casting his eyes about him towards a rising ground 
that was about half a mile off, started up as if he was frighted, flew to the place 


where they had laid down their bows and arrows, snatched up a bow and two 
arrows, and ran like a racehorse to the place. When he came there, he let fly both 
his arrows, and comes back again to us with the same speed. We, seeing he came 
with the bow, but without the arrows, were the more inquisitive; but the fellow, 
saying nothing to us, beckons to one of our negroes to come to him, and we bid 
him go; so he led him back to the place, where lay a kind of deer, shot with two 
arrows, but not quite dead, and between them they brought it down to us. This 
was for a gift to us, and was very welcome, I assure you, for our stock was low. 
These people were all stark naked. 

The next day there came about a hundred men to us, and women making the 
same awkward signals of friendship, and dancing, and showing themselves very 
well pleased, and anything they had they gave us. How the man in the wood 
came to be so butcherly and rude as to shoot at our men, without making any 
breach first, we could not imagine; for the people were simple, plain, and 
inoffensive in all our other conversation with them. 

From hence we went down the banks of the little river I mentioned, and 
where, I found, we should see the whole nation of negroes, but whether friendly 
to us or not, that we could make no judgment of yet. 

The river was no use to us, as to the design of making canoes, a great while; 
and we traversed the country on the edge of it about five days more, when our 
carpenters, finding the stream increased, proposed to pitch our tents, and fall to 
work to make canoes; but after we had begun the work, and cut down two or 
three trees, and spent five days in the labour, some of our men, wandering 
further down the river, brought us word that the stream rather decreased than 
increased, sinking away into the sands, or drying up by the heat of the sun, so 
that the river appeared not able to carry the least canoe that could be any way 
useful to us; so we were obliged to give over our enterprise and move on. 

In our further prospect this way, we marched three days full west, the country 
on the north side being extraordinary mountainous, and more parched and dry 
than any we had seen yet; whereas, in the part which looks due west, we found a 
pleasant valley running a great way between two great ridges of mountains. The 
hills looked frightful, being entirely bare of trees or grass, and even white with 
the dryness of the sand; but in the valley we had trees, grass, and some creatures 
that were fit for food, and some inhabitants. 

We passed by some of their huts or houses, and saw people about them, but 
they ran up into the hills as soon as they saw us. At the end of this valley we met 
with a peopled country, and at first it put us to some doubt whether we should go 
among them, or keep up towards the hills northerly; and as our aim was 
principally as before, to make our way to the river Niger, we inclined to the 


latter, pursuing our course by the compass to the N.W. We marched thus without 
interruption seven days more, when we met with a surprising circumstance much 
more desolate and disconsolate than our own, and which, in time to come, will 
scarce seem credible. 

We did not much seek the conversing, or acquainting ourselves with the 
natives of the country, except where we found the want of them for our 
provision, or their direction for our way; so that, whereas we found the country 
here begin to be very populous, especially towards our left hand, that is, to the 
south, we kept at the more distance northerly, still stretching towards the west. 

In this tract we found something or other to kill and eat, which always 
supplied our necessity, though not so well as we were provided in our first 
setting out; being thus, as it were, pushing to avoid a peopled country, we at last 
came to a very pleasant, agreeable stream of water, not big enough to be called a 
river, but running to the N.N.W., which was the very course we desired to go. 

On the farthest bank of this brook, we perceived some huts of negroes, not 
many, and in a little low spot of ground, some maize, or Indian corn, growing, 
which intimated presently to us, that there were some inhabitants on that side 
less barbarous than what we had met with in other places where we had been. 

As we went forward, our whole caravan being in a body, our negroes, who 
were in the front, cried out, that they saw a white man! We were not much 
surprised at first, it being, as we thought, a mistake of the fellows, and asked 
them what they meant; when one of them stepped to me, and pointing to a hut on 
the other side of the hill, I was astonished to see a white man indeed, but stark 
naked, very busy near the door of his hut, and stooping down to the ground with 
something in his hand, as if he had been at some work; and his back being 
towards us, he did not see us. 

I gave notice to our negroes to make no noise, and waited till some more of 
our men were come up, to show the sight to them, that they might be sure I was 
not mistaken; and we were soon satisfied of the truth, for the man, having heard 
some noise, started up, and looked full at us, as much surprised, to be sure, as we 
were, but whether with fear or hope, we then knew not. 

As he discovered us, so did the rest of the inhabitants belonging to the huts 
about him, and all crowded together, looking at us at a distance, a little bottom, 
in which the brook ran, lying between us; the white man, and all the rest, as he 
told us afterwards, not knowing well whether they should stay or run away. 
However, it presently came into my thoughts, that if there were white men 
among them, it would be much easier to make them understand what we meant 
as to peace or war, than we found it with others; so tying a piece of white rag to 
the end of a stick, we sent two negroes with it to the bank of the water, carrying 


the pole up as high as they could; it was presently understood, and two of their 
men and the white man came to the shore on the other side. 

However, as the white man spoke no Portuguese, they could understand 
nothing of one another but by signs; but our men made the white man understand 
that they had white men with them too, at which they said the white man 
laughed. However, to be short, our men came back, and told us they were all 
good friends, and in about an hour four of our men, two negroes, and the black 
prince, went to the river-side, where the white man came to them. 

They had not been half a quarter of an hour, but a negro came running to me, 
and told me the white man was Inglese, as he called him; upon which I ran back, 
eagerly enough, you may be sure, with him, and found, as he said, that he was an 
Englishman; upon which he embraced me very passionately, the tears running 
down his face. The first surprise of his seeing us was over before we came, but 
any one may conceive it by the brief account he gave us afterwards of his very 
unhappy circumstances, and of so unexpected a deliverance, such as perhaps 
never happened to any man in the world, for it was a million to one odds that 
ever he could have been relieved; nothing but an adventure that never was heard 
or read of before could have suited his case, unless Heaven, by some miracle that 
never was to be expected, had acted for him. 

He appeared to be a gentleman, not an ordinary-bred fellow, seaman, or 
labouring man; this showed itself in his behaviour in the first moment of our 
conversing with him, and in spite of all the disadvantages of his miserable 
circumstances. 

He was a middle-aged man, not above thirty-seven or thirty-eight, though his 
beard was grown exceedingly long, and the hair of his head and face strangely 
covered him to the middle of his back and breast; he was white, and his skin 
very fine, though discoloured, and in some places blistered, and covered with a 
brown blackish substance, scurfy, scaly, and hard, which was the effect of the 
scorching heat of the sun; he was stark naked, and had been so, as he told us, 
upwards of two years. 

He was so exceedingly transported at our meeting with him, that he could 
scarce enter into any discourse at all with us that day; and when he could get 
away from us for a little, we saw him walking alone, and showing all the most 
extravagant tokens of an ungovernable joy; and even afterwards he was never 
without tears in his eyes for several days, upon the least word spoken by us of 
his circumstances, or by him of his deliverance. 

We found his behaviour the most courteous and endearing I ever saw in any 
man whatever, and most evident tokens of a mannerly, well-bred person 
appeared in all things he did or said, and our people were exceedingly taken with 


him. He was a scholar and a mathematician; he could not speak Portuguese 
indeed, but he spoke Latin to our surgeon, French to another of our men, and 
Italian to a third. 

He had no leisure in his thoughts to ask us whence we came, whither we were 
going, or who we were; but would have it always as an answer to himself, that to 
be sure, wherever we were a-going, we came from Heaven, and were sent on 
purpose to save him from the most wretched condition that ever man was 
reduced to. 

Our men pitching their camp on the bank of a little river opposite to him, he 
began to inquire what store of provisions we had, and how we proposed to be 
supplied. When he found that our store was but small, he said he would talk with 
the natives, and we should have provisions enough; for he said they were the 
most courteous, good-natured part of the inhabitants in all that part of the 
country, as we might suppose by his living so safe among them. 

The first things this gentleman did for us were indeed of the greatest 
consequence to us; for, first, he perfectly informed us where we were, and which 
was the properest course for us to steer; secondly, he put us in the way how to 
furnish ourselves effectually with provisions; and thirdly, he was our complete 
interpreter and peacemaker with all the natives, who now began to be very 
numerous about us, and who were a more fierce and politic people than those we 
had met with before; not so easily terrified with our arms as those, and not so 
ignorant as to give their provisions and corn for our little toys, such as, I said 
before, our artificer made; but as they had frequently traded and conversed with 
the Europeans on the coast, or with other negro nations that had traded and been 
concerned with them, they were the less ignorant and the less fearful, and 
consequently nothing was to be had from them but by exchange for such things 
as they liked. 

This I say of the negro natives, which we soon came among; but as to these 
poor people that he lived among, they were not much acquainted with things, 
being at the distance of above 300 miles from the coast; only that they found 
elephants’ teeth upon the hills to the north, which they took and carried about 
sixty or seventy miles south, where other trading negroes usually met them, and 
gave them beads, glass, shells, and cowries, for them, such as the English and 
Dutch and other traders furnish them with from Europe. 

We now began to be more familiar with our new acquaintance; and first, 
though we made but a sorry figure as to clothes ourselves, having neither shoe, 
or stocking, or glove, or hat among us, and but very few shirts, yet as well as we 
could we clothed him; and first, our surgeon having scissors and razors, shaved 
him, and cut his hair; a hat, as I say, we had not in all our stores, but he supplied 


himself by making himself a cap of a piece of a leopard-skin, most artificially. 
As for shoes or stockings, he had gone so long without them that he cared not 
even for the buskins and foot-gloves we wore, which I described above. 

As he had been curious to hear the whole story of our travels, and was 
exceedingly delighted with the relation, so we were no less to know, and pleased 
with, the account of his circumstances, and the history of his coming to that 
strange place alone, and in that condition which we found him in, as above. This 
account of his would indeed be in itself the subject of an agreeable history, and 
would be as long and diverting as our own, having in it many strange and 
extraordinary incidents; but we cannot have room here to launch out into so long 
a digression: the sum of his history was this:— 

He had been a factor for the English Guinea Company at Sierra Leone, or 
some other of their settlements which had been taken by the French, where he 
had been plundered of all his own effects, as well as of what was entrusted to 
him by the company. Whether it was that the company did not do him justice in 
restoring his circumstances, or in further employing him, he quitted their service, 
and was employed by those called separate traders, and being afterwards out of 
employ there also, traded on his own account; when, passing unwarily into one 
of the company’s settlements, he was either betrayed into the hands of some of 
the natives, or, somehow or other, was surprised by them. However, as they did 
not kill him, he found means to escape from them at that time, and fled to 
another nation of the natives, who, being enemies to the other, entertained him 
friendly, and with them he lived some time; but not liking his quarters or his 
company, he fled again, and several times changed his landlords: sometimes was 
carried by force, sometimes hurried by fear, as circumstances altered with him 
(the variety of which deserves a history by itself), till at last he had wandered 
beyond all possibility of return, and had taken up his abode where we found him, 
where he was well received by the petty king of the tribe he lived with; and he, 
in return, instructed them how to value the product of their labour, and on what 
terms to trade with those negroes who came up to them for teeth. 

As he was naked, and had no clothes, so he was naked of arms for his defence, 
having neither gun, sword, staff, or any instrument of war about him, no, not to 
guard himself against the attacks of a wild beast, of which the country was very 
full. We asked him how he came to be so entirely abandoned of all concern for 
his safety? He answered, that to him, that had so often wished for death, life was 
not worth defending; and that, as he was entirely at the mercy of the negroes, 
they had much the more confidence in him, seeing he had no weapons to hurt 
them. As for wild beasts, he was not much concerned about that, for he scarce 
ever went from his hut; but if he did, the negro king and his men went all with 


him, and they were all armed with bows and arrows, and lances, with which they 
would kill any of the ravenous creatures, lions as well as others; but that they 
seldom came abroad in the day; and if the negroes wander anywhere in the night, 
they always build a hut for themselves, and make a fire at the door of it, which is 
guard enough. 

We inquired of him what we should next do towards getting to the seaside. He 
told us we were about one hundred and twenty English leagues from the coast, 
where almost all the European settlements and factories were, and which is 
called the Gold Coast; but that there were so many different nations of negroes 
in the way, that it was ten to one if we were not either fought with continually, or 
starved for want of provisions; but that there were two other ways to go, which, 
if he had had any company to go with him, he had often contrived to make his 
escape by. The one was to travel full west, which, though it was farther to go, yet 
was not so full of people, and the people we should find would be so much the 
civiller to us, or be so much the easier to fight with; or that the other way was, if 
possible, to get to the Rio Grande, and go down the stream in canoes. We told 
him, that was the way we had resolved on before we met with him; but then he 
told us there was a prodigious desert to go over, and as prodigious woods to go 
through, before we came to it, and that both together were at least twenty days’ 
march for us, travel as hard as we could. 

We asked him if there were no horses in the country, or asses, or even 
bullocks or buffaloes, to make use of in such a journey, and we showed him 
ours, of which we had but three left. He said no, all the country did not afford 
anything of that kind. 

He told us that in this great wood there were immense numbers of elephants; 
and upon the desert, great multitudes of lions, lynxes, tigers, leopards, &c.; and 
that it was to that wood and that desert that the negroes went to get elephants’ 
teeth, where they never failed to find a great number. 

We inquired still more, and particularly the way to the Gold Coast, and if there 
were no rivers to ease us in our carriage; and told him, as to the negroes fighting 
with us, we were not much concermed at that; nor were we afraid of starving, for 
if they had any victuals among them, we would have our share of it; and, 
therefore, if he would venture to show us the way, we would venture to go; and 
as for himself, we told him we would live and die together—there should not a 
man of us stir from him. 

He told us, with all his heart, if we resolved it, and would venture, we might 
be assured he would take his fate with us, and he would endeavour to guide us in 
such a way as we should meet with some friendly savages who would use us 
well, and perhaps stand by us against some others, who were less tractable; so, in 


a word, we all resolved to go full south for the Gold Coast. 

The next morning he came to us again, and being all met in council, as we 
may call it, he began to talk very seriously with us, that since we were now 
come, after a long journey, to a view of the end of our troubles, and had been so 
obliging to him as to offer to carry him with us, he had been all night revolving 
in his mind what he and we all might do to make ourselves some amends for all 
our sorrows; and first, he said, he was to let me know that we were just then in 
one of the richest parts of the world, though it was really otherwise but a 
desolate, disconsolate wilderness; “for,” says he, “there is not a river but runs 
gold—not a desert but without ploughing bears a crop of ivory. What mines of 
gold, what immense stores of gold, those mountains may contain, from whence 
these rivers come, or the shores which these waters run by, we know not, but 
may imagine that they must be inconceivably rich, seeing so much is washed 
down the stream by the water washing the sides of the land, that the quantity 
suffices all the traders which the European world send thither.” We asked him 
how far they went for it, seeing the ships only trade upon the coast. He told us 
that the negroes on the coast search the rivers up for the length of 150 or 200 
miles, and would be out a month, or two, or three at a time, and always come 
home sufficiently rewarded; “but,” says he, “they never come thus far, and yet 
hereabouts is as much gold as there.” Upon this he told us that he believed he 
might have gotten a hundred pounds’ weight of gold since he came thither, if he 
had employed himself to look and work for it; but as he knew not what to do 
with it, and had long since despaired of being ever delivered from the misery he 
was in, he had entirely omitted it. “For what advantage had it been to me,” said 
he, “or what richer had I been, if I had a ton of gold dust, and lay and wallowed 
in it? The richness of it,” said he, “would not give me one moment’s felicity, nor 
relieve me in the present exigency. Nay,” says he, “as you all see, it would not 
buy me clothes to cover me, or a drop of drink to save me from perishing. It is of 
no value here,” says he; “there are several people among these huts that would 
weigh gold against a few glass beads or a cockle-shell, and give you a handful of 
gold-dust for a handful of cowries.” N.B.—These are little shells which our 
children call blackamoors’ teeth. 

When he had said thus he pulled out a piece of an earthen pot baked hard in 
the sun. “Here,” says he, “is some of the dirt of this country, and if I would I 
could have got a great deal more;” and, showing it to us, I believe there was in it 
between two and three pounds weight of gold-dust, of the same kind and colour 
with that we had gotten already, as before. After we had looked at it a while, he 
told us, smiling, we were his deliverers, and all he had, as well as his life, was 
ours; and therefore, as this would be of value to us when we came to our own 


country, so he desired we would accept of it among us; and that was the only 
time that he had repented that he had picked up no more of it. 

I spoke for him, as his interpreter, to my comrades, and in their names thanked 
him; but, speaking to them in Portuguese, I desired them to defer the acceptance 
of his kindness to the next morning; and so I did, telling him we would further 
talk of this part in the morning; so we parted for that time. 

When he was gone I found they were all wonderfully affected with his 
discourse, and with the generosity of his temper, as well as the magnificence of 
his present, which in another place had been extraordinary. Upon the whole, not 
to detain you with circumstances, we agreed that, seeing he was now one of our 
number, and that as we were a relief to him in carrying him out of the dismal 
condition he was in, so he was equally a relief to us, in being our guide through 
the rest of the country, our interpreter with the natives, and our director how to 
manage with the savages, and how to enrich ourselves with the wealth of the 
country; that, therefore, we would put his gold among our common stock, and 
every one should give him as much as would make his up just as much as any 
single share of our own, and for the future we would take our lot together, taking 
his solemn engagement to us, as we had before one to another, that we would not 
conceal the least grain of gold we found one from another. 

In the next conference we acquainted him with the adventures of the Golden 
River, and how we had shared what we got there, so that every man had a larger 
stock than he for his share; that, therefore, instead of taking any from him, we 
had resolved every one to add a little to him. He appeared very glad that we had 
met with such good success, but would not take a grain from us, till at last, 
pressing him very hard, he told us, that then he would take it thus:—that, when 
we came to get any more, he would have so much out of the first as should make 
him even, and then we would go on as equal adventurers; and thus we agreed. 

He then told us he thought it would not be an unprofitable adventure if, before 
we set forward, and after we had got a stock of provisions, we should make a 
journey north to the edge of the desert he had told us of, from whence our 
negroes might bring every one a large elephant’s tooth, and that he would get 
some more to assist; and that, after a certain length of carriage, they might be 
conveyed by canoes to the coast, where they would yield a very great profit. 

I objected against this on account of our other design we had of getting gold- 
dust; and that our negroes, who we knew would be faithful to us, would get 
much more by searching the rivers for gold for us than by lugging a great tooth 
of a hundred and fifty pounds weight a hundred miles or more, which would be 
an insufferable labour to them after so hard a journey, and would certainly kill 
them. 


He acquiesced in the justice of this answer, but fain would have had us gone to 
see the woody part of the hill and the edge of the desert, that we might see how 
the elephants’ teeth lay scattered up and down there; but when we told him the 
story of what we had seen before, as is said above, he said no more. 

We stayed here twelve days, during which time the natives were very obliging 
to us, and brought us fruits, pompions, and a root like carrots, though of quite 
another taste, but not unpleasant neither, and some guinea-fowls, whose names 
we did not know. In short, they brought us plenty of what they had, and we lived 
very well, and we gave them all such little things as our cutler had made, for he 
had now a whole bag full of them. 

On the thirteenth day we set forward, taking our new gentleman with us. At 
parting, the negro king sent two savages with a present to him of some dried 
flesh, but I do not remember what it was, and he gave him again three silver 
birds which our cutler helped him to, which I assure you was a present for a 
king. 

We travelled now south, a little west, and here we found the first river for 
above 2000 miles’ march, whose waters run south, all the rest running north or 
west. We followed this river, which was no bigger than a good large brook in 
England, till it began to increase its water. Every now and then we found our 
Englishman went down as it were privately to the water, which was to try the 
land; at length, after a day’s march upon this river, he came running up to us 
with his hands full of sand, and saying, “Look here.” Upon looking we found 
that a good deal of gold lay spangled among the sand of the river. “Now,” says 
he, “I think we may begin to work;” so he divided our negroes into couples and 
set them to work, to search and wash the sand and ooze in the bottom of the 
water where it was not deep. 

In the first day and a quarter our men all together had gathered a pound and 
two ounces of gold or thereabouts, and as we found the quantity increased the 
farther we went, we followed it about three days, till another small rivulet joined 
the first, and then searching up the stream, we found gold there too; so we 
pitched our camp in the angle where the rivers joined, and we diverted ourselves, 
as I may call it, in washing the gold out of the sand of the river, and in getting 
provisions. 

Here we stayed thirteen days more, in which time we had many pleasant 
adventures with the savages, too long to mention here, and some of them too 
homely to tell of, for some of our men had made something free with their 
women, which, had not our new guide made peace for us with one of their men 
at the price of seven fine bits of silver, which our artificer had cut out into the 
shapes of lions, and fishes, and birds, and had punched holes to hang them up by 


(an inestimable treasure), we must have gone to war with them and all their 
people. 

All the while we were busy washing gold-dust out of the rivers, and our 
negroes the like, our ingenious cutler was hammering and cutting, and he was 
grown so dexterous by use that he formed all manner of images. He cut out 
elephants, tigers, civet cats, ostriches, eagles, cranes, fowls, fishes, and indeed 
whatever he pleased, in thin plates of hammered gold, for his silver and iron 
were almost all gone. 

At one of the towns of these savage nations we were very friendly received by 
their king, and as he was very much taken with our workman’s toys, he sold him 
an elephant cut out of a gold plate as thin as a sixpence at an extravagant rate. He 
was so much taken with it that he would not be quiet till he had given him 
almost a handful of gold-dust, as they call it; I suppose it might weigh three- 
quarters of a pound; the piece of gold that the elephant was made of might be 
about the weight of a pistole, rather less than more. Our artist was so honest, 
though the labour and art were all his own, that he brought all the gold and put it 
into our common stock; but we had, indeed, no manner of reason in the least to 
be covetous, for, as our new guide told us, we that were strong enough to defend 
ourselves, and had time enough to stay (for we were none of us in haste), might 
in time get together what quantity of gold we pleased, even to an hundred 
pounds weight each man if we thought fit; and therefore he told us, though he 
had as much reason to be sick of the country as any of us, yet if we thought to 
tum our march a little to the south-east, and pitch upon a place proper for our 
headquarters, we might find provisions plenty enough, and extend ourselves over 
the country among the rivers for two or three years to the right and left, and we 
should soon find the advantage of it. 

The proposal, however good as to the profitable part of it, suited none of us, 
for we were all more desirous to get home than to be rich, being tired of the 
excessive fatigue of above a year’s continual wandering among deserts and wild 
beasts. 

However, the tongue of our new acquaintance had a kind of charm in it, and 
used such arguments, and had so much the power of persuasion, that there was 
no resisting him. He told us it was preposterous not to take the fruit of all our 
labours now we were come to the harvest; that we might see the hazard the 
Europeans run with ships and men, and at great expense, to fetch a little gold, 
and that we, that were in the centre of it, to go away empty-handed was 
unaccountable; that we were strong enough to fight our way through whole 
nations, and might make our journey afterward to what part of the coast we 
pleased, and we should never forgive ourselves when we came to our own 


country to see we had 500 pistoles in gold, and might as easily have had 5000 or 
10,000, or what we pleased; that he was no more covetous than we, but seeing it 
was in all our powers to retrieve our misfortunes at once, and to make ourselves 
easy for all our lives, he could not be faithful to us, or grateful for the good we 
had done him, if he did not let us see the advantage we had in our hands; and he 
assured us he would make it clear to our own understanding, that we might in 
two years’ time, by good management and by the help of our negroes, gather 
every man a hundred pounds weight of gold, and get together perhaps two 
hundred ton of teeth; whereas, if once we pushed on to the coast and separated, 
we should never be able to see that place again with our eyes, or do any more 
than sinners did with heaven,—wish themselves there, but know they can never 
come at it. 

Our surgeon was the first man that yielded to his reasoning, and after him the 
gunner; and they too, indeed, had a great influence over us, but none of the rest 
had any mind to stay, nor I neither, I must confess; for I had no notion of a great 
deal of money, or what to do with myself, or what to do with it if I had it. I 
thought I had enough already, and all the thoughts I had about disposing of it, if I 
came to Europe, was only how to spend it as fast as I could, buy me some 
clothes, and go to sea again to be a drudge for more. 

However, he prevailed with us by his good words at last to stay but for six 
months in the country, and then, if we did resolve to go, he would submit; so at 
length we yielded to that, and he carried us about fifty English miles south-east, 
where we found several rivulets of water, which seemed to come all from a great 
ridge of mountains, which lay to the north-east, and which, by our calculation, 
must be the beginning that way of the great waste, which we had been forced 
northward to avoid. 

Here we found the country barren enough, but yet we had by his direction 
plenty of food; for the savages round us, upon giving them some of our toys, as I 
have so often mentioned, brought us in whatever they had; and here we found 
some maize, or Indian wheat, which the negro women planted, as we sow seeds 
in a garden, and immediately our new provider ordered some of our negroes to 
plant it, and it grew up presently, and by watering it often, we had a crop in less 
than three months’ growth. 

As soon as we were settled, and our camp fixed, we fell to the old trade of 
fishing for gold in the rivers mentioned above, and our English gentleman so 
well knew how to direct our search, that we scarce ever lost our labour. 

One time, having set us to work, he asked if we would give him leave, with 
four or five negroes, to go out for six or seven days to seek his fortune, and see 
what he could discover in the country, assuring us whatever he got should be for 


the public stock. We all gave him our consent, and lent him a gun; and two of 
our men desiring to go with him, they took then six negroes with them, and two 
of our buffaloes that came with us the whole journey; they took about eight 
days’ provision of bread with them, but no flesh, except about as much dried 
flesh as would serve them two days. 

They travelled up to the top of the mountains I mentioned just now, where 
they saw (as our men afterwards vouched it to be) the same desert which we 
were so justly terrified at when we were on the farther side, and which, by our 
calculation, could not be less than 300 miles broad and above 600 miles in 
length, without knowing where it ended. 

The journal of their travels is too long to enter upon here. They stayed out 
two-and-fifty days, when they brought us seventeen pound and something more 
(for we had no exact weight) of gold-dust, some of it in much larger pieces than 
any we had found before, besides about fifteen ton of elephants’ teeth, which he 
had, partly by good usage and partly by bad, obliged the savages of the country 
to fetch, and bring down to him from the mountains, and which he made others 
bring with him quite down to our camp. Indeed, we wondered what was coming 
to us when we saw him attended with above 200 negroes; but he soon 
undeceived us, when he made them all throw down their burdens on a heap at 
the entrance of our camp. 

Besides this, they brought two lions’ skins, and five leopards’ skins, very large 
and very fine. He asked our pardon for his long stay, and that he had made no 
greater a booty, but told us he had one excursion more to make, which he hoped 
should turn to a better account. 

So, having rested himself and rewarded the savages that brought the teeth for 
him with some bits of silver and iron cut out diamond fashion, and with two 
shaped like little dogs, he sent them away mightily pleased. 

The second journey he went, some more of our men desired to go with him, 
and they made a troop of ten white men and ten savages, and the two buffaloes 
to carry their provisions and ammunition. They took the same course, only not 
exactly the same track, and they stayed thirty-two days only, in which time they 
killed no less than fifteen leopards, three lions, and several other creatures, and 
brought us home four-and-twenty pound some ounces of gold-dust, and only six 
elephants’ teeth, but they were very great ones. 

Our friend the Englishman showed us that now our time was well bestowed, 
for in five months which we had stayed here, we had gathered so much gold-dust 
that, when we came to share it, we had five pound and a quarter to a man, 
besides what we had before, and besides six or seven pound weight which we 
had at several times given our artificer to make baubles with. And now we talked 


of going forward to the coast to put an end to our journey; but our guide laughed 
at us then. “Nay, you can’t go now,” says he, “for the rainy season begins next 
month, and there will be no stirring then.” This we found, indeed, reasonable, so 
we resolved to furnish ourselves with provisions, that we might not be obliged to 
go abroad too much in the rain, and we spread ourselves some one way and 
some another, as far as we cared to venture, to get provisions; and our negroes 
killed us some deer, which we cured as well as we could in the sun, for we had 
now no Salt. 

By this time the rainy months were set in, and we could scarce, for above two 
months, look out of our huts. But that was not all, for the rivers were so swelled 
with the land-floods, that we scarce knew the little brooks and rivulets from the 
great navigable rivers. This had been a very good opportunity to have conveyed 
by water, upon rafts, our elephants’ teeth, of which we had a very great pile; for, 
as we always gave the savages some reward for their labour, the very women 
would bring us teeth upon every opportunity, and sometimes a great tooth 
carried between two; so that our quantity was increased to about two-and-twenty 
ton of teeth. 

As soon as the weather proved fair again, he told us he would not press us to 
any further stay, since we did not care whether we got any more gold or no; that 
we were indeed the first men he ever met with in his life that said they had gold 
enough, and of whom it might be truly said, that, when it lay under our feet, we 
would not stoop to take it up. But, since he had made us a promise, he would not 
break it, nor press us to make any further stay; only he thought he ought to tell us 
that now was the time, after the land-flood, when the greatest quantity of gold 
was found; and that, if we stayed but one month, we should see thousands of 
savages spread themselves over the whole country to wash the gold out of the 
sand, for the European ships which would come on the coast; that they do it 
then, because the rage of the floods always works down a great deal of gold out 
of the hills; and, if we took the advantage to be there before them, we did not 
know what extraordinary things we might find. 

This was so forcible, and so well argued, that it appeared in all our faces we 
were prevailed upon; so we told him we would all stay: for though it was true we 
were all eager to be gone, yet the evident prospect of so much advantage could 
not well be resisted; that he was greatly mistaken, when he suggested that we did 
not desire to increase our store of gold, and in that we were resolved to make the 
utmost use of the advantage that was in our hands, and would stay as long as any 
gold was to be had, if it was another year. 

He could hardly express the joy he was in on this occasion; and the fair 
weather coming on, we began, just as he directed, to search about the rivers for 


more gold. At first we had but little encouragement, and began to be doubtful; 
but it was very plain that the reason was, the water was not fully fallen, or the 
rivers reduced to their usual channel; but in a few days we were fully requited, 
and found much more gold than at first, and in bigger lumps; and one of our men 
washed out of the sand a piece of gold as big as a small nut, which weighed, by 
our estimation—for we had no small weights—almost an ounce and a half. 

This success made us extremely diligent; and in little more than a month we 
had altogether gotten near sixty pound weight of gold; but after this, as he told 
us, we found abundance of the savages, men, women, and children, hunting 
every river and brook, and even the dry land of the hills for gold; so that we 
could do nothing like then, compared to what we had done before. 

But our artificer found a way to make other people find us in gold without our 
own labour; for, when these people began to appear, he had a considerable 
quantity of his toys, birds, beasts, &c., such as before, ready for them; and the 
English gentleman being the interpreter, he brought the savages to admire them; 
so our cutler had trade enough, and, to be sure, sold his goods at a monstrous 
rate; for he would get an ounce of gold, sometimes two, for a bit of silver, 
perhaps of the value of a groat; nay, if it were iron and if it was of gold, they 
would not give the more for it; and it was incredible almost to think what a 
quantity of gold he got that way. 

In a word, to bring this happy journey to a conclusion, we increased our stock 
of gold here, in three months’ stay more, to such a degree that, bringing it all toa 
common stock, in order to share it, we divided almost four pound weight again 
to every man; and then we set forward for the Gold Coast, to see what method 
we could find out for our passage into Europe. 

There happened several remarkable incidents in this part of our journey, as to 
how we were, or were not, received friendly by the several nations of savages 
through which we passed; how we delivered one negro king from captivity, who 
had been a benefactor to our new guide; and now our guide, in gratitude, by our 
assistance, restored him to his kingdom, which, perhaps, might contain about 
300 subjects; how he entertained us; and how he made his subjects go with our 
Englishmen, and fetch all our elephants’ teeth which we had been obliged to 
leave behind us, and to carry them for us to the river, the name of which I forgot, 
where we made rafts, and in eleven days more came down to one of the Dutch 
settlements on the Gold Coast, where we arrived in perfect health, and to our 
great satisfaction. As for our cargo of teeth, we sold it to the Dutch factory, and 
received clothes and other necessaries for ourselves, and such of our negroes as 
we thought fit to keep with us; and it is to be observed, that we had four pound 
of gunpowder left when we ended our journey. The negro prince we made 


perfectly free, clothed him out of our common stock, and gave him a pound and 
a half of gold for himself, which he knew very well how to manage; and here we 
all parted after the most friendly manner possible. Our Englishman remained in 
the Dutch factory some time, and, as I heard afterwards, died there of grief; for 
he having sent a thousand pounds sterling over to England, by the way of 
Holland, for his refuge at his return to his friends, the ship was taken by the 
French and the effects all lost. 

The rest of my comrades went away, in a small bark, to the two Portuguese 
factories, near Gambia, in the latitude of fourteen; and I, with two negroes which 
I kept with me, went away to Cape Coast Castle, where I got passage for 
England, and arrived there in September; and thus ended my first harvest of wild 
oats; the rest were not sowed to so much advantage. 

I had neither friend, relation, nor acquaintance in England, though it was my 
native country; I had consequently no person to trust with what I had, or to 
counsel me to secure or save it; but, falling into ill company, and trusting the 
keeper of a public-house in Rotherhithe with a great part of my money, and 
hastily squandering away the rest, all that great sum, which I got with so much 
pains and hazard, was gone in little more than two years’ time; and, as I even 
rage in my own thoughts to reflect upon the manner how it was wasted, so I need 
record no more; the rest merits to be concealed with blushes, for that it was spent 
in all kinds of folly and wickedness. So this scene of my life may be said to have 
begun in theft, and ended in luxury; a sad setting-out, and a worse coming home. 

About the year I began to see the bottom of my stock, and that it was 
time to think of further adventures; for my spoilers, as I call them, began to let 
me know, that as my money declined, their respect would ebb with it, and that I 
had nothing to expect of them further than as I might command it by the force of 
my money, which, in short, would not go an inch the further for all that had been 
spent in their favour before. 

This shocked me very much, and I conceived a just abhorrence of their 
ingratitude; but it wore off; nor had I met with any regret at the wasting so 
glorious a sum of money as I brought to England with me. 

I next shipped myself, in an evil hour to be sure, on a voyage to Cadiz, in a 
ship called the , and in the course of our voyage, being on the coast of 
Spain, was obliged to put into the Groyn, by a strong southwest wind. 

Here I fell into company with some masters of mischief; and, among them, 
one, forwarder than the rest, began an intimate confidence with me, so that we 
called one another brothers, and communicated all our circumstances to one 
another. His name was Harris. This fellow came to me one morning, asking me 
if I would go on shore, and I agreed; so we got the captain’s leave for the boat, 








and went together. When we were together, he asked me if I had a mind for an 
adventure that might make amends for all past misfortunes. I told him, yes, with 
all my heart; for I did not care where I went, having nothing to lose, and no one 
to leave behind me. 

He then asked me if I would swear to be secret, and that, if I did not agree to 
what he proposed, I would nevertheless never betray him. I readily bound myself 
to that, upon the most solemn imprecations and curses that the devil and both of 
us could invent. 

He told me, then, there was a brave fellow in the other ship, pointing to 
another English ship which rode in the harbour, who, in concert with some of the 
men, had resolved to mutiny the next morning, and run away with the ship; and 
that, if we could get strength enough among our ship’s company, we might do 
the same. I liked the proposal very well, and he got eight of us to join with him, 
and he told us, that as soon as his friend had begun the work, and was master of 
the ship, we should be ready to do the like. This was his plot; and I, without the 
least hesitation, either at the villainy of the fact or the difficulty of performing it, 
came immediately into the wicked conspiracy, and so it went on among us; but 
we could not bring our part to perfection. 

Accordingly, on the day appointed, his correspondent in the other ship, whose 
name was Wilmot, began the work, and, having seized the captain’s mate and 
other officers, secured the ship, and gave the signal to us. We were but eleven in 
our ship, who were in the conspiracy, nor could we get any more that we could 
trust; so that, leaving the ship, we all took the boat, and went off to join the 
other. 

Having thus left the ship I was in, we were entertained with a great deal of joy 
by Captain Wilmot and his new gang; and, being well prepared for all manner of 
roguery, bold, desperate (I mean myself), without the least checks of conscience 
for what I was entered upon, or for anything I might do, much less with any 
apprehension of what might be the consequence of it; I say, having thus 
embarked with this crew, which at last brought me to consort with the most 
famous pirates of the age, some of whom have ended their journals at the 
gallows, I think the giving an account of some of my other adventures may be an 
agreeable piece of story; and this I may venture to say beforehand, upon the 
word of a pirate, that I shall not be able to recollect the full, no, not by far, of the 
great variety which has formed one of the most reprobate schemes that ever man 
was capable to present to the world. 

I that was, as I have hinted before, an original thief, and a pirate, even by 
inclination before, was now in my element, and never undertook anything in my 
life with more particular satisfaction. 


Captain Wilmot (for so we are now to call him) being thus possessed of a ship, 
and in the manner as you have heard, it may be easily concluded he had nothing 
to do to stay in the port, or to wait either the attempts that might be made from 
the shore, or any change that might happen among his men. On the contrary, we 
weighed anchor the same tide, and stood out to sea, steering away for the 
Canaries. Our ship had twenty-two guns, but was able to carry thirty; and 
besides, as she was fitted out for a merchant-ship only, she was not furnished 
either with ammunition or small-arms sufficient for our design, or for the 
occasion we might have in case of a fight. So we put into Cadiz, that is to say, 
we came to an anchor in the bay; and the captain, and one whom we called 
young Captain Kidd, who was the gunner, [landed,] and some of the men who 
could best be trusted, among whom was my comrade Harris, who was made 
second mate, and myself, who was made a lieutenant. Some bales of English 
goods were proposed to be carried on shore with us for sale, but my comrade, 
who was a complete fellow at his business, proposed a better way for it; and 
having been in the town before, told us, in short, that he would buy what powder 
and bullet, small-arms, or anything else we wanted, on his own word, to be paid 
for when they came on board, in such English goods as we had there. This was 
much the best way, and accordingly he and the captain went on shore by 
themselves, and having made such a bargain as they found for their turn, came 
away again in two hours’ time, and bringing only a butt of wine and five casks 
of brandy with them, we all went on board again. 

The next morning two barcos longos came off to us, deeply laden, with five 
Spaniards on board them, for traffic. Our captain sold them good pennyworths, 
and they delivered us sixteen barrels of powder, twelve small rundlets of fine 
powder for our small-arms, sixty muskets, and twelve fusees for the officers; 
seventeen ton of cannon-ball, fifteen barrels of musket-bullets, with some 
swords and twenty good pair of pistols. Besides this, they brought thirteen butts 
of wine (for we, that were now all become gentlemen, scorned to drink the ship’s 
beer), also sixteen puncheons of brandy, with twelve barrels of raisins and 
twenty chests of lemons; all which we paid for in English goods; and, over and 
above, the captain received six hundred pieces of eight in money. They would 
have come again, but we would stay no longer. 

From hence we sailed to the Canaries, and from thence onward to the West 
Indies, where we committed some depredation upon the Spaniards for 
provisions, and took some prizes, but none of any great value, while I remained 
with them, which was not long at that time; for, having taken a Spanish sloop on 
the coast of Carthagena, my friend made a motion to me, that we should desire 
Captain Wilmot to put us into the sloop, with a proportion of arms and 


ammunition, and let us try what we could do; she being much fitter for our 
business than the great ship, and a better sailer. This he consented to, and we 
appointed our rendezvous at Tobago, making an agreement, that whatever was 
taken by either of our ships should be shared among the ship’s company of both; 
all which we very punctually observed, and joined our ships again, about fifteen 
months after, at the island of Tobago, as above. 

We cruised near two years in those seas, chiefly upon the Spaniards; not that 
we made any difficulty of taking English ships, or Dutch, or French, if they 
came in our way; and particularly, Captain Wilmot attacked a New England ship 
bound from the Madeiras to Jamaica, and another bound from New York to 
Barbados, with provisions; which last was a very happy supply to us. But the 
reason why we meddled as little with English vessels as we could, was, first, 
because, if they were ships of any force, we were sure of more resistance from 
them; and, secondly, because we found the English ships had less booty when 
taken, for the Spaniards generally had money on board, and that was what we 
best knew what to do with. Captain Wilmot was, indeed, more particularly cruel 
when he took any English vessel, that they might not too soon have advice of 
him in England; and so the men-of-war have orders to look out for him. But this 
part I bury in silence for the present. 

We increased our stock in these two years considerably, having taken 60,000 
pieces of eight in one vessel, and 100,000 in another; and being thus first grown 
rich, we resolved to be strong too, for we had taken a brigantine built at Virginia, 
an excellent sea-boat, and a good sailer, and able to carry twelve guns; and a 
large Spanish frigate-built ship, that sailed incomparably well also, and which 
afterwards, by the help of good carpenters, we fitted up to carry twenty-eight 
guns. And now we wanted more hands, so we put away for the Bay of 
Campeachy, not doubting we should ship as many men there as we pleased; and 
so we did. 

Here we sold the sloop that I was in; and Captain Wilmot keeping his own 
ship, I took the command of the Spanish frigate as captain, and my comrade 
Harris as eldest lieutenant, and a bold enterprising fellow he was, as any the 
world afforded. One culverdine was put into the brigantine, so that we were now 
three stout ships, well manned, and victualled for twelve months; for we had 
taken two or three sloops from New England and New York, laden with flour, 
peas, and barrelled beef and pork, going for Jamaica and Barbados; and for more 
beef we went on shore on the island of Cuba, where we killed as many black 
cattle as we pleased, though we had very little salt to cure them. 

Out of all the prizes we took here we took their powder and bullet, their small- 
arms and cutlasses; and as for their men, we always took the surgeon and the 


carpenter, as persons who were of particular use to us upon many occasions; nor 
were they always unwilling to go with us, though for their own security, in case 
of accidents, they might easily pretend they were carried away by force; of 
which I shall give a pleasant account in the course of my other expeditions. 

We had one very merry fellow here, a Quaker, whose name was William 
Walters, whom we took out of a sloop bound from Pennsylvania to Barbados. 
He was a surgeon, and they called him doctor; but he was not employed in the 
sloop as a surgeon, but was going to Barbados to get a berth, as the sailors call it. 
However, he had all his surgeon’s chests on board, and we made him go with us, 
and take all his implements with him. He was a comic fellow indeed, a man of 
very good solid sense, and an excellent surgeon; but, what was worth all, very 
good-humoured and pleasant in his conversation, and a bold, stout, brave fellow 
too, as any we had among us. 

I found William, as I thought, not very averse to go along with us, and yet 
resolved to do it so that it might be apparent he was taken away by force, and to 
this purpose he comes to me. “Friend,” says he, “thou sayest I must go with thee, 
and it is not in my power to resist thee if I would; but I desire thou wilt oblige 
the master of the sloop which I am on board to certify under his hand, that I was 
taken away by force and against my will.” And this he said with so much 
satisfaction in his face, that I could not but understand him. “Ay, ay,” says I, 
“whether it be against your will or no, I’ll make him and all the men give you a 
certificate of it, or ll take them all along with us, and keep them till they do.” 
So I drew up a certificate myself, wherein I wrote that he was taken away by 
main force, as a prisoner, by a pirate ship; that they carried away his chest and 
instruments first, and then bound his hands behind him and forced him into their 
boat; and this was signed by the master and all his men. 

Accordingly I fell a-swearing at him, and called to my men to tie his hands 
behind him, and so we put him into our boat and carried him away. When I had 
him on board, I called him to me. “Now, friend,” says I, “I have brought you 
away by force, it is true, but I am not of the opinion I have brought you away so 
much against your will as they imagine. Come,” says I, “you will be a useful 
man to us, and you shall have very good usage among us.” So I unbound his 
hands, and first ordered all things that belonged to him to be restored to him, and 
our captain gave him a dram. 

“Thou hast dealt friendly by me,” says he, “and I will be plain with thee, 
whether I came willingly to thee or not. I shall make myself as useful to thee as I 
can, but thou knowest it is not my business to meddle when thou art to fight.” 
“No, no,” says the captain, “but you may meddle a little when we share the 
money.” “Those things are useful to furnish a surgeon’s chest,” says William, 


and smiled, “but I shall be moderate.” 

In short, William was a most agreeable companion; but he had the better of us 
in this part, that if we were taken we were sure to be hanged, and he was sure to 
escape; and he knew it well enough. But, in short, he was a sprightly fellow, and 
fitter to be captain than any of us. I shall have often an occasion to speak of him 
in the rest of the story. 

Our cruising so long in these seas began now to be so well known, that not in 
England only, but in France and Spain, accounts had been made public of our 
adventures, and many stories told how we murdered the people in cold blood, 
tying them back to back, and throwing them into the sea; one half of which, 
however, was not true, though more was done than is fit to speak of here. 

The consequence of this, however, was, that several English men-of-war were 
sent to the West Indies, and were particularly instructed to cruise in the Bay of 
Mexico, and the Gulf of Florida, and among the Bahama islands, if possible, to 
attack us. We were not so ignorant of things as not to expect this, after so long a 
stay in that part of the world; but the first certain account we had of them was at 
Honduras, when a vessel coming in from Jamaica told us that two English men- 
of-war were coming directly from Jamaica thither in quest of us. We were 
indeed as it were embayed, and could not have made the least shift to have got 
off, if they had come directly to us; but, as it happened, somebody had informed 
them that we were in the Bay of Campeachy, and they went directly thither, by 
which we were not only free of them, but were so much to the windward of 
them, that they could not make any attempt upon us, though they had known we 
were there. 

We took this advantage, and stood away for Carthagena, and from thence with 
great difficulty beat it up at a distance from under the shore for St. Martha, till 
we came to the Dutch island of Curacoa, and from thence to the island of 
Tobago, which, as before, was our rendezvous; which, being a deserted, 
uninhabited island, we at the same time made use of for a retreat. Here the 
captain of the brigantine died, and Captain Harris, at that time my lieutenant, 
took the command of the brigantine. 

Here we came to a resolution to go away to the coast of Brazil, and from 
thence to the Cape of Good Hope, and so for the East Indies; but Captain Harris, 
as I have said, being now captain of the brigantine, alleged that his ship was too 
small for so long a voyage, but that, if Captain Wilmot would consent, he would 
take the hazard of another cruise, and he would follow us in the first ship he 
could take. So we appointed our rendezvous to be at Madagascar, which was 
done by my recommendation of the place, and the plenty of provisions to be had 
there. 


Accordingly, he went away from us in an evil hour; for, instead of taking a 
ship to follow us, he was taken, as I heard afterwards, by an English man-of-war, 
and being laid in irons, died of mere grief and anger before he came to England. 
His lieutenant, I have heard, was afterwards executed in England for a pirate; 
and this was the end of the man who first brought me into this unhappy trade. 

We parted from Tobago three days after, bending our course for the coast of 
Brazil, but had not been at sea above twenty-four hours, when we were separated 
by a terrible storm, which held three days, with very little abatement or 
intermission. In this juncture Captain Wilmot happened, unluckily, to be on 
board my ship, to his great mortification; for we not only lost sight of his ship, 
but never saw her more till we came to Madagascar, where she was cast away. In 
short, after having in this tempest lost our fore-topmast, we were forced to put 
back to the isle of Tobago for shelter, and to repair our damage, which brought 
us all very near our destruction. 

We were no sooner on shore here, and all very busy looking out for a piece of 
timber for a topmast, but we perceived standing in for the shore an English man- 
of-war of thirty-six guns. It was a great surprise to us indeed, because we were 
disabled so much; but, to our great good fortune, we lay pretty snug and close 
among the high rocks, and the man-of-war did not see us, but stood off again 
upon his cruise. So we only observed which way she went, and at night, leaving 
our work, resolved to stand off to sea, steering the contrary way from that which 
we observed she went; and this, we found, had the desired success, for we saw 
him no more. We had gotten an old mizzen-topmast on board, which made us a 
jury fore-topmast for the present; and so we stood away for the isle of Trinidad, 
where, though there were Spaniards on shore, yet we landed some men with our 
boat, and cut a very good piece of fir to make us a new topmast, which we got 
fitted up effectually; and also we got some cattle here to eke out our provisions; 
and calling a council of war among ourselves, we resolved to quit those seas for 
the present, and steer away for the coast of Brazil. 

The first thing we attempted here was only getting fresh water, but we learnt 
that there lay the Portuguese fleet at the bay of All Saints, bound for Lisbon, 
ready to sail, and only waited for a fair wind. This made us lie by, wishing to see 
them put to sea, and, accordingly as they were with or without convoy, to attack 
or avoid them. 

It sprung up a fresh gale in the evening at S.W. by W., which, being fair for 
the Portugal fleet, and the weather pleasant and agreeable, we heard the signal 
given to unmoor, and running in under the island of Si—-, we hauled our 
mainsail and foresail up in the brails, lowered the topsails upon the cap, and 
clewed them up, that we might lie as snug as we could, expecting their coming 


out, and the next morning saw the whole fleet come out accordingly, but not at 
all to our satisfaction, for they consisted of twenty-six sail, and most of them 
ships of force, as well as burthen, both merchantmen and men-of-war; so, seeing 
there was no meddling, we lay still where we were also, till the fleet was out of 
sight, and then stood off and on, in hopes of meeting with further purchase. 

It was not long before we saw a sail, and immediately gave her chase; but she 
proved an excellent sailer, and, standing out to sea, we saw plainly she trusted to 
her heels—that is to say, to her sails. However, as we were a clean ship, we 
gained upon her, though slowly, and had we had a day before us, we should 
certainly have come up with her; but it grew dark apace, and in that case we 
knew we should lose sight of her. 

Our merry Quaker, perceiving us to crowd still after her in the dark, wherein 
we could not see which way she went, came very dryly to me. “Friend 
Singleton,” says he, “dost thee know what we are a-doing?” Says I, “Yes; why, 
we are chasing yon ship, are we not?” “And how dost thou know that?” says he, 
very gravely still. “Nay, that’s true,” says I again; “we cannot be sure.” “Yes, 
friend,” says he, “I think we may be sure that we are running away from her, not 
chasing her. I am afraid,” adds he, “thou art turned Quaker, and hast resolved not 
to use the hand of power, or art a coward, and art flying from thy enemy.” 

“What do you mean?” says I (I think I swore at him). “What do you sneer at 
now? You have always one dry rub or another to give us.” 

“Nay,” says he, “it is plain enough the ship stood off to sea due east, on 
purpose to lose us, and thou mayest be sure her business does not lie that way; 
for what should she do at the coast of Africa in this latitude, which should be as 
far south as Congo or Angola? But as soon as it is dark, that we would lose sight 
of her, she will tack and stand away west again for the Brazil coast and for the 
bay, where thou knowest she was going before; and are we not, then, running 
away from her? I am greatly in hopes, friend,” says the dry, gibing creature, 
“thou wilt turn Quaker, for I see thou art not for fighting.” 

“Very well, William,” says I; “then I shall make an excellent pirate.” 
However, William was in the right, and I apprehended what he meant 
immediately; and Captain Wilmot, who lay very sick in his cabin, overhearing 
us, understood him as well as I, and called out to me that William was right, and 
it was our best way to change our course, and stand away for the bay, where it 
was ten to one but we should snap her in the morning. 

Accordingly we went about-ship, got our larboard tacks on board, set the 
topgallant sails, and crowded for the bay of All Saints, where we came to an 
anchor early in the morning, just out of gunshot of the forts; we furled our sails 
with rope-yarns, that we might haul home the sheets without going up to loose 


them, and, lowering our main and fore-yards, looked just as if we had lain there 
a good while. 

In two hours afterwards we saw our game standing in for the bay with all the 
sail she could make, and she came innocently into our very mouths, for we lay 
still till we saw her almost within gunshot, when, our foremost gears being 
stretched fore and aft, we first ran up our yards, and then hauled home the topsail 
sheets, the rope-yarns that furled them giving way of themselves; the sails were 
set in a few minutes; at the same time slipping our cable, we came upon her 
before she could get under way upon the other tack. They were so surprised that 
they made little or no resistance, but struck after the first broadside. 

We were considering what to do with her, when William came to me. “Hark 
thee, friend,” says he, “thou hast made a fine piece of work of it now, hast thou 
not, to borrow thy neighbour’s ship here just at thy neighbour’s door, and never 
ask him leave? Now, dost thou not think there are some men-of-war in the port? 
Thou hast given them the alarm sufficiently; thou wilt have them upon thy back 
before night, depend upon it, to ask thee wherefore thou didst so.” 

“Truly, William,” said I, “for aught I know, that may be true; what, then, shall 
we do next?” Says he, “Thou hast but two things to do: either to go in and take 
all the rest, or else get thee gone before they come out and take thee; for I see 
they are hoisting a topmast to yon great ship, in order to put to sea immediately, 
and they won’t be long before they come to talk with thee, and what wilt thou 
say to them when they ask thee why thou borrowedst their ship without leave?” 

As William said, so it was. We could see by our glasses they were all in a 
hurry, manning and fitting some sloops they had there, and a large man-of-war, 
and it was plain they would soon be with us. But we were not at a loss what to 
do; we found the ship we had taken was laden with nothing considerable for our 
purpose, except some cocoa, some sugar, and twenty barrels of flour; the rest of 
her cargo was hides; so we took out all we thought fit for our turn, and, among 
the rest, all her ammunition, great shot, and small-arms, and turned her off. We 
also took a cable and three anchors she had, which were for our purpose, and 
some of her sails. She had enough left just to carry her into port, and that was all. 

Having done this, we stood on upon the Brazil coast, southward, till we came 
to the mouth of the river Janeiro. But as we had two days the wind blowing hard 
at S.E. and S.S.E., we were obliged to come to an anchor under a little island, 
and wait for a wind. In this time the Portuguese had, it seems, given notice over 
land to the governor there, that a pirate was upon the coast; so that, when we 
came in view of the port, we saw two men-of-war riding just without the bar, 
whereof one, we found, was getting under sail with all possible speed, having 
slipped her cable on purpose to speak with us; the other was not so forward, but 


was preparing to follow. In less than an hour they stood both fair after us, with 
all the sail they could make. 

Had not the night come on, William’s words had been made good; they would 
certainly have asked us the question what we did there, for we found the 
foremost ship gained upon us, especially upon one tack, for we plied away from 
them to windward; but in the dark losing sight of them, we resolved to change 
our course and stand away directly for sea, not doubting that we should lose 
them in the night. 

Whether the Portuguese commander guessed we would do so or no, I know 
not; but in the morning, when the daylight appeared, instead of having lost him, 
we found him in chase of us about a league astern; only, to our great good 
fortune, we could see but one of the two. However, this one was a great ship, 
carried six-and-forty guns, and an admirable sailer, as appeared by her outsailing 
us; for our ship was an excellent sailer too, as I have said before. 

When I found this, I easily saw there was no remedy, but we must engage; and 
as we knew we could expect no quarter from those scoundrels the Portuguese, a 
nation I had an original aversion to, I let Captain Wilmot know how it was. The 
captain, sick as he was, jumped up in the cabin, and would be led out upon the 
deck (for he was very weak) to see how it was. “Well,” says he, “we’ll fight 
them!” 

Our men were all in good heart before, but to see the captain so brisk, who had 
lain ill of a calenture ten or eleven days, gave them double courage, and they 
went all hands to work to make a clear ship and be ready. William, the Quaker, 
comes to me with a kind of a smile. “Friend,” says he, “what does yon ship 
follow us for?” “Why,” says I, “to fight us, you may be sure.” “Well,” says he, 
“and will he come up with us, dost thou think?” “Yes,” said I, “you see she 
will.” “Why, then, friend,” says the dry wretch, “why dost thou run from her 
still, when thou seest she will overtake thee? Will it be better for us to be 
overtaken farther off than here?” “Much as one for that,” says I; “why, what 
would you have us do?” “Do!” says he; “let us not give the poor man more 
trouble than needs must; let us stay for him and hear what he has to say to us.” 
“He will talk to us in powder and ball,” said I. “Very well, then,” says he, “if that 
be his country language, we must talk to him in the same, must we not? or else 
how shall he understand us?” “Very well, William,” says I, “we understand 
you.” And the captain, as ill as he was, called to me, “William’s right again,” 
says he; “as good here as a league farther.” So he gives a word of command, 
“Haul up the mainsail; we’ll shorten sail for him.” 

Accordingly we shortened sail, and as we expected her upon our lee-side, we 
being then upon our starboard tack, brought eighteen of our guns to the larboard 


side, resolving to give him a broadside that should warm him. It was about half- 
an-hour before he came up with us, all which time we luffed up, that we might 
keep the wind of him, by which he was obliged to run up under our lee, as we 
designed him; when we got him upon our quarter, we edged down, and received 
the fire of five or six of his guns. By this time you may be sure all our hands 
were at their quarters, so we clapped our helm hard a-weather, let go the lee- 
braces of the maintop sail, and laid it a-back, and so our ship fell athwart the 
Portuguese ship’s hawse; then we immediately poured in our broadside, raking 
them fore and aft, and killed them a great many men. 

The Portuguese, we could see, were in the utmost confusion; and not being 
aware of our design, their ship having fresh way, ran their bowsprit into the fore 
part of our main shrouds, as that they could not easily get clear of us, and so we 
lay locked after that manner. The enemy could not bring above five or six guns, 
besides their small-arms, to bear upon us, while we played our whole broadside 
upon him. 

In the middle of the heat of this fight, as I was very busy upon the quarter- 
deck, the captain calls to me, for he never stirred from us, “What the devil is 
friend William a-doing yonder?” says the captain; “has he any business upon, 
deck?” I stepped forward, and there was friend William, with two or three stout 
fellows, lashing the ship’s bowsprit fast to our mainmast, for fear they should get 
away from us; and every now and then he pulled a bottle out of his pocket, and 
gave the men a dram to encourage them. The shot flew about his ears as thick as 
may be supposed in such an action, where the Portuguese, to give them their 
due, fought very briskly, believing at first they were sure of their game, and 
trusting to their superiority; but there was William, as composed, and in as 
perfect tranquillity as to danger, as if he had been over a bowl of punch, only 
very busy securing the matter, that a ship of forty-six guns should not run away 
from a ship of eight-and-twenty. 

This work was too hot to hold long; our men behaved bravely: our gunner, a 
gallant man, shouted below, pouring in his shot at such a rate, that the 
Portuguese began to slacken their fire; we had dismounted several of their guns 
by firing in at their forecastle, and raking them, as I said, fore and aft. Presently 
comes William up to me. “Friend,” says he, very calmly, “what dost thou mean? 
Why dost thou not visit thy neighbour in the ship, the door being open for thee?” 
I understood him immediately, for our guns had so torn their hull, that we had 
beat two port-holes into one, and the bulk-head of their steerage was split to 
pieces, so that they could not retire to their close quarters; so I gave the word 
immediately to board them. Our second lieutenant, with about thirty men, 
entered in an instant over the forecastle, followed by some more with the 


boatswain, and cutting in pieces about twenty-five men that they found upon the 
deck, and then throwing some grenadoes into the steerage, they entered there 
also; upon which the Portuguese cried quarter presently, and we mastered the 
ship, contrary indeed to our own expectation; for we would have compounded 
with them if they would have sheered off: but laying them athwart the hawse at 
first, and following our fire furiously, without giving them any time to get clear 
of us and work their ship; by this means, though they had six-and-forty guns, 
they were not able to fight above five or six, as I said above, for we beat them 
immediately from their guns in the forecastle, and killed them abundance of men 
between decks, so that when we entered they had hardly found men enough to 
fight us hand to hand upon their deck. 

The surprise of joy to hear the Portuguese cry quarter, and see their ancient 
struck, was so great to our captain, who, as I have said, was reduced very weak 
with a high fever, that it gave him new life. Nature conquered the distemper, and 
the fever abated that very night; so that in two or three days he was sensibly 
better, his strength began to come, and he was able to give his orders effectually 
in everything that was material, and in about ten days was entirely well and 
about the ship. 

In the meantime I took possession of the Portuguese man-of-war; and Captain 
Wilmot made me, or rather I made myself, captain of her for the present. About 
thirty of their seamen took service with us, some of which were French, some 
Genoese; and we set the rest on shore the next day on a little island on the coast 
of Brazil, except some wounded men, who were not in a condition to be 
removed, and whom we were bound to keep on board; but we had an occasion 
afterwards to dispose of them at the Cape, where, at their own request, we set 
them on shore. 

Captain Wilmot, as soon as the ship was taken, and the prisoners stowed, was 
for standing in for the river Janeiro again, not doubting but we should meet with 
the other man-of-war, who, not having been able to find us, and having lost the 
company of her comrade, would certainly be returned, and might be surprised by 
the ship we had taken, if we carried Portuguese colours; and our men were all for 
it. 

But our friend William gave us better counsel, for he came to me, “Friend,” 
says he, “I understand the captain is for sailing back to the Rio Janeiro, in hopes 
to meet with the other ship that was in chase of thee yesterday. Is it true, dost 
thou intend it?” “Why, yes,” says I, “William, pray why not?” “Nay,” says he, 
“thou mayest do so if thou wilt.” “Well, I know that too, William,” said I, “but 
the captain is a man will be ruled by reason; what have you to say to it?” “Why,” 
says William gravely, “I only ask what is thy business, and the business of all 


the people thou hast with thee? Is it not to get money?” “Yes, William, it is so, in 
our honest way.” “And wouldest thou,” says he, “rather have money without 
fighting, or fighting without money? I mean which wouldest thou have by 
choice, suppose it to be left to thee?” “O William,” says I, “the first of the two, 
to be sure.” “Why, then,” says he, “what great gain hast thou made of the prize 
thou hast taken now, though it has cost the lives of thirteen of thy men, besides 
some hurt? It is true thou hast got the ship and some prisoners; but thou wouldest 
have had twice the booty in a merchant-ship, with not one quarter of the 
fighting; and how dost thou know either what force or what number of men may 
be in the other ship, and what loss thou mayest suffer, and what gain it shall be 
to thee if thou take her? I think, indeed, thou mayest much better let her alone.” 

“Why, William, it is true,” said I, “and Ill go tell the captain what your 
opinion is, and bring you word what he says.” Accordingly in I went to the 
captain and told him William’s reasons; and the captain was of his mind, that our 
business was indeed fighting when we could not help it, but that our main affair 
was money, and that with as few blows as we could. So that adventure was laid 
aside, and we stood along shore again south for the river De la Plata, expecting 
some purchase thereabouts; especially we had our eyes upon some of the 
Spanish ships from Buenos Ayres, which are generally very rich in silver, and 
one such prize would have done our business. We plied about here, in the 
latitude of south, for near a month, and nothing offered; and here we began 
to consult what we should do next, for we had come to no resolution yet. Indeed, 
my design was always for the Cape de Bona Speranza, and so to the East Indies. 
I had heard some flaming stories of Captain Avery, and the fine things he had 
done in the Indies, which were doubled and doubled, even ten thousand fold; and 
from taking a great prize in the Bay of Bengal, where he took a lady, said to be 
the Great Mogul’s daughter, with a great quantity of jewels about her, we had a 
story told us, that he took a Mogul ship, so the foolish sailors called it, laden 
with diamonds. 

I would fain have had friend William’s advice whither we should go, but he 
always put it off with some quaking quibble or other. In short, he did not care for 
directing us neither; whether he made a piece of conscience of it, or whether he 
did not care to venture having it come against him afterwards or no, this I know 
not; but we concluded at last without him. 

We were, however, pretty long in resolving, and hankered about the Rio de la 
Plata a long time. At last we spied a sail to windward, and it was such a sail as I 
believe had not been seen in that part of the world a great while. It wanted not 
that we should give it chase, for it stood directly towards us, as well as they that 
steered could make it; and even that was more accident of weather than anything 





else, for if the wind had chopped about anywhere they must have gone with it. I 
leave any man that is a sailor, or understands anything of a ship, to judge what a 
figure this ship made when we first saw her, and what we could imagine was the 
matter with her. Her maintop-mast was come by the board about six foot above 
the cap, and fell forward, the head of the topgallant-mast hanging in the fore- 
shrouds by the stay; at the same time the parrel of the mizzen-topsail-yard by 
some accident giving way, the mizzen-topsail-braces (the standing part of which 
being fast to the main-topsail shrouds) brought the mizzen-topsail, yard and all, 
down with it, which spread over part of the quarter-deck like an awning; the 
fore-topsail was hoisted up two-thirds of the mast, but the sheets were flown; the 
fore-yard was lowered down upon the forecastle, the sail loose, and part of it 
hanging overboard. In this manner she came down upon us with the wind 
quartering. In a word, the figure the whole ship made was the most confounding 
to men that understood the sea that ever was seen. She had no boat, neither had 
she any colours out. 

When we came near to her, we fired a gun to bring her to. She took no notice 
of it, nor of us, but came on just as she did before. We fired again, but it was all 
one. At length we came within pistol-shot of one another, but nobody answered 
nor appeared; so we began to think that it was a ship gone ashore somewhere in 
distress, and the men having forsaken her, the high tide had floated her off to 
sea. Coming nearer to her, we ran up alongside of her so close that we could hear 
a noise within her, and see the motion of several people through her ports. 

Upon this we manned out two boats full of men, and very well armed, and 
ordered them to board her at the same minute, as near as they could, and to enter 
one at her fore-chains on the one side, and the other amidships on the other side. 
As soon as they came to the ship’s side, a surprising multitude of black sailors, 
such as they were, appeared upon deck, and, in short, terrified our men so much 
that the boat which was to enter her men in the waist stood off again, and durst 
not board her; and the men that entered out of the other boat, finding the first 
boat, as they thought, beaten off, and seeing the ship full of men, jumped all 
back again into their boat, and put off, not knowing what the matter was. Upon 
this we prepared to pour in a broadside upon her; but our friend William set us to 
rights again here; for it seems he guessed how it was sooner than we did, and 
coming up to me (for it was our ship that came up with her), “Friend,” says he, 
“T am of opinion that thou art wrong in this matter, and thy men have been 
wrong also in their conduct. I’ll tell thee how thou shalt take this ship, without 
making use of those things called guns.” “How can that be, William?” said I. 
“Why,” said he, “thou mayest take her with thy helm; thou seest they keep no 
steerage, and thou seest the condition they are in; board her with thy ship upon 


her lee quarter, and so enter her from the ship. I am persuaded thou wilt take her 
without fighting, for there is some mischief has befallen the ship, which we 
know nothing of.” 

In a word, it being a smooth sea, and little wind, I took his advice, and laid her 
aboard. Immediately our men entered the ship, where we found a large ship, with 
upwards of 600 negroes, men and women, boys and girls, and not one Christian 
or white man on board. 

I was struck with horror at the sight; for immediately I concluded, as was 
partly the case, that these black devils had got loose, had murdered all the white 
men, and thrown them into the sea; and I had no sooner told my mind to the 
men, but the thought so enraged them that I had much ado to keep my men from 
cutting them all in pieces. But William, with many persuasions, prevailed upon 
them, by telling them that it was nothing but what, if they were in the negroes’ 
condition, they would do if they could; and that the negroes had really the 
highest injustice done them, to be sold for slaves without their consent; and that 
the law of nature dictated it to them; that they ought not to kill them, and that it 
would be wilful murder to do it. 

This prevailed with them, and cooled their first heat; so they only knocked 
down twenty or thirty of them, and the rest ran all down between decks to their 
first places, believing, as we fancied, that we were their first masters come again. 


It was a most unaccountable difficulty we had next; for we could not make 
them understand one word we said, nor could we understand one word ourselves 
that they said. We endeavoured by signs to ask them whence they came; but they 
could make nothing of it. We pointed to the great cabin, to the round-house, to 
the cook-room, then to our faces, to ask if they had no white men on board, and 
where they were gone; but they could not understand what we meant. On the 
other hand, they pointed to our boat and to their ship, asking questions as well as 
they could, and said a thousand things, and expressed themselves with great 
earnestness; but we could not understand a word of it all, or know what they 
meant by any of their signs. 

We knew very well they must have been taken on board the ship as slaves, and 
that it must be by some European people too. We could easily see that the ship 
was a Dutch-built ship, but very much altered, having been built upon, and, as 
we supposed, in France; for we found two or three French books on board, and 
afterwards we found clothes, linen, lace, some old shoes, and several other 
things. We found among the provisions some barrels of Irish beef, some 
Newfoundland fish, and several other evidences that there had been Christians 
on board, but saw no remains of them. We found not a sword, gun, pistol, or 
weapon of any kind, except some cutlasses; and the negroes had hid them below 
where they lay. We asked them what was become of all the small-arms, pointing 
to our own and to the places where those belonging to the ship had hung. One of 
the negroes understood me presently, and beckoned to me to come upon the 
deck, where, taking my fuzee, which I never let go out of my hand for some time 
after we had mastered the ship—I say, offering to take hold of it, he made the 
proper motion of throwing it into the sea; by which I understood, as I did 
afterwards, that they had thrown all the small-arms, powder, shot, swords, &c., 
into the sea, believing, as I supposed, those things would kill them, though the 
men were gone. 

After we understood this we made no question but that the ship’s crew, having 
been surprised by these desperate rogues, had gone the same way, and had been 
thrown overboard also. We looked all over the ship to see if we could find any 
blood, and we thought we did perceive some in several places; but the heat of the 
sun, melting the pitch and tar upon the decks, made it impossible for us to 
discern it exactly, except in the round-house, where we plainly saw that there 
had been much blood. We found the scuttle open, by which we supposed that the 
captain and those that were with him had made their retreat into the great cabin, 
or those in the cabin had made their escape up into the round-house. 

But that which confirmed us most of all in what had happened was that, upon 
further inquiry, we found that there were seven or eight of the negroes very 


much wounded, two or three of them with shot, whereof one had his leg broken 
and lay in a miserable condition, the flesh being mortified, and, as our friend 
William said, in two days more he would have died. William was a most 
dexterous surgeon, and he showed it in this cure; for though all the surgeons we 
had on board both our ships (and we had no less than five that called themselves 
bred surgeons, besides two or three who were pretenders or assistants)—though 
all these gave their opinions that the negro’s leg must be cut off, and that his life 
could not be saved without it; that the mortification had touched the marrow in 
the bone, that the tendons were mortified, and that he could never have the use 
of his leg if it should be cured, William said nothing in general, but that his 
opinion was otherwise, and that he desired the wound might be searched, and 
that he would then tell them further. Accordingly he went to work with the leg; 
and, as he desired that he might have some of the surgeons to assist him, we 
appointed him two of the ablest of them to help, and all of them to look on, if 
they thought fit. 

William went to work his own way, and some of them pretended to find fault 
at first. However, he proceeded and searched every part of the leg where he 
suspected the mortification had touched it; in a word, he cut off a great deal of 
mortified flesh, in all which the poor fellow felt no pain. William proceeded till 
he brought the vessels which he had cut to bleed, and the man to cry out; then he 
reduced the splinters of the bone, and, calling for help, set it, as we call it, and 
bound it up, and laid the man to rest, who found himself much easier than 
before. 

At the first opening the surgeons began to triumph; the mortification seemed 
to spread, and a long red streak of blood appeared from the wound upwards to 
the middle of the man’s thigh, and the surgeons told me the man would die in a 
few hours. I went to look at it, and found William himself under some surprise; 
but when I asked him how long he thought the poor fellow could live, he looked 
gravely at me, and said, “As long as thou canst; I am not at all apprehensive of 
his life,” said he, “but I would cure him, if I could, without making a cripple of 
him.” I found he was not just then upon the operation as to his leg, but was 
mixing up something to give the poor creature, to repel, as I thought, the 
spreading contagion, and to abate or prevent any feverish temper that might 
happen in the blood; after which he went to work again, and opened the leg in 
two places above the wound, cutting out a great deal of mortified flesh, which it 
seemed was occasioned by the bandage, which had pressed the parts too much; 
and withal, the blood being at the time in a more than common disposition to 
mortify, might assist to spread it. 

Well, our friend William conquered all this, cleared the spreading 


mortification, and the red streak went off again, the flesh began to heal, and 
matter to run; and in a few days the man’s spirits began to recover, his pulse beat 
regular, he had no fever, and gathered strength daily; and, in a word, he was a 
perfect sound man in about ten weeks, and we kept him amongst us, and made 
him an able seaman. But to return to the ship: we never could come at a certain 
information about it, till some of the negroes which we kept on board, and whom 
we taught to speak English, gave the account of it afterwards, and this maimed 
man in particular. 

We inquired, by all the signs and motions we could imagine, what was 
become of the people, and yet we could get nothing from them. Our lieutenant 
was for torturing some of them to make them confess, but William opposed that 
vehemently; and when he heard it was under consideration he came to me. 
“Friend,” says he, “I make a request to thee not to put any of these poor wretches 
to torment.” “Why, William,” said I, “why not? You see they will not give any 
account of what is become of the white men.” “Nay,” says William, “do not say 
so; I suppose they have given thee a full account of every particular of it.” “How 
so?” says I; “pray what are we the wiser for all their jabbering?” “Nay,” says 
William, “that may be thy fault, for aught I know; thou wilt not punish the poor 
men because they cannot speak English; and perhaps they never heard a word of 
English before. Now, I may very well suppose that they have given thee a large 
account of everything; for thou seest with what earestness, and how long, some 
of them have talked to thee; and if thou canst not understand their language, nor 
they thine, how can they help that? At the best, thou dost but suppose that they 
have not told thee the whole truth of the story; and, on the contrary, I suppose 
they have; and how wilt thou decide the question, whether thou art right or 
whether I am right? Besides, what can they say to thee when thou askest them a 
question upon the torture, and at the same time they do not understand the 
question, and thou dost not know whether they say ay or no?” 

It is no compliment to my moderation to say I was convinced by these 
reasons; and yet we had all much ado to keep our second lieutenant from 
murdering some of them, to make them tell. What if they had told? He did not 
understand one word of it; but he would not be persuaded but that the negroes 
must needs understand him when he asked them whether the ship had any boat 
or no, like ours, and what was become of it. 

But there was no remedy but to wait till we made these people understand 
English, and to adjourn the story till that time. The case was thus: where they 
were taken on board the ship, that we could never understand, because they 
never knew the English names which we give to those coasts, or what nation 
they were who belonged to the ship, because they knew not one tongue from 


another; but thus far the negro I examined, who was the same whose leg William 
had cured, told us, that they did not speak the same language as we spoke, nor 
the same our Portuguese spoke; so that in all probability they must be French or 
Dutch. 

Then he told us that the white men used them barbarously; that they beat them 
unmercifully; that one of the negro men had a wife and two negro children, one a 
daughter, about sixteen years old; that a white man abused the negro man’s wife, 
and afterwards his daughter, which, as he said, made all the negro men mad; and 
that the woman’s husband was in a great rage; at which the white man was so 
provoked that he threatened to kill him; but, in the night, the negro man, being 
loose, got a great club, by which he made us understand he meant a handspike, 
and that when the same Frenchman (if it was a Frenchman) came among them 
again, he began again to abuse the negro man’s wife, at which the negro, taking 
up the handspike, knocked his brains out at one blow; and then taking the key 
from him with which he usually unlocked the handcuffs which the negroes were 
fettered with, he set about a hundred of them at liberty, who, getting up upon the 
deck by the same scuttle that the white men came down, and taking the man’s 
cutlass who was killed, and laying hold of what came next them, they fell upon 
the men that were upon the deck, and killed them all, and afterwards those they 
found upon the forecastle; that the captain and his other men, who were in the 
cabin and the round-house, defended themselves with great courage, and shot 
out at the loopholes at them, by which he and several other men were wounded, 
and some killed; but that they broke into the round-house after a long dispute, 
where they killed two of the white men, but owned that the two white men killed 
eleven of their men before they could break in; and then the rest, having got 
down the scuttle into the great cabin, wounded three more of them. 

That, after this, the gunner of the ship having secured himself in the gun-room, 
one of his men hauled up the longboat close under the stern, and putting into her 
all the arms and ammunition they could come at, got all into the boat, and 
afterwards took in the captain, and those that were with him, out of the great 
cabin. When they were all thus embarked, they resolved to lay the ship aboard 
again, and try to recover it. That they boarded the ship in a desperate manner, 
and killed at first all that stood in their way; but the negroes being by this time 
all loose, and having gotten some arms, though they understood nothing of 
powder and bullet, or guns, yet the men could never master them. However, they 
lay under the ship’s bow, and got out all the men they had left in the cook-room, 
who had maintained themselves there, notwithstanding all the negroes could do, 
and with their small-arms killed between thirty and forty of the negroes, but 
were at last forced to leave them. 


They could give me no account whereabouts this was, whether near the coast 
of Africa, or far off, or how long it was before the ship fell into our hands; only, 
in general, it was a great while ago, as they called it; and, by all we could learn, 
it was within two or three days after they had set sail from the coast. They told 
us that they had killed about thirty of the white men, having knocked them on 
the head with crows and handspikes, and such things as they could get; and one 
strong negro killed three of them with an iron crow, after he was shot twice 
through the body; and that he was afterwards shot through the head by the 
captain himself at the door of the round-house, which he had split open with the 
crow; and this we supposed was the occasion of the great quantity of blood 
which we saw at the round-house door. 

The same negro told us that they threw all the powder and shot they could find 
into the sea, and they would have thrown the great guns into the sea if they could 
have lifted them. Being asked how they came to have their sails in such a 
condition, his answer was, “They no understand; they no know what the sails 
do;” that was, they did not so much as know that it was the sails that made the 
ship go, or understand what they meant, or what to do with them. When we 
asked him whither they were going, he said they did not know, but believed they 
should go home to their own country again. I asked him, in particular, what he 
thought we were when we first came up with them? He said they were terribly 
frighted, believing we were the same white men that had gone away in their 
boats, and were come again in a great ship, with the two boats with them, and 
expected they would kill them all. 

This was the account we got out of them, after we had taught them to speak 
English, and to understand the names and use of the things belonging to the ship 
which they had occasion to speak of; and we observed that the fellows were too 
innocent to dissemble in their relation, and that they all agreed in the particulars, 
and were always in the same story, which confirmed very much the truth of what 
they said. 

Having taken this ship, our next difficulty was, what to do with the negroes. 
The Portuguese in the Brazils would have bought them all of us, and been glad 
of the purchase, if we had not showed ourselves enemies there, and been known 
for pirates; but, as it was, we durst not go ashore anywhere thereabouts, or treat 
with any of the planters, because we should raise the whole country upon us; 
and, if there were any such things as men-of-war in any of their ports, we should 
be as sure to be attacked by them, and by all the force they had by land or sea. 

Nor could we think of any better success if we went northward to our own 
plantations. One while we determined to carry them all away to Buenos Ayres, 
and sell them there to the Spaniards; but they were really too many for them to 


make use of; and to carry them round to the South Seas, which was the only 
remedy that was left, was so far that we should be no way able to subsist them 
for so long a voyage. 

At last, our old, never-failing friend, William, helped us out again, as he had 
often done at a dead lift. His proposal was this, that he should go as master of the 
ship, and about twenty men, such as we could best trust, and attempt to trade 
privately, upon the coast of Brazil, with the planters, not at the principal ports, 
because that would not be admitted. 

We all agreed to this, and appointed to go away ourselves towards the Rio de 
la Plata, where we had thought of going before, and to wait for him, not there, 
but at Port St Pedro, as the Spaniards call it, lying at the mouth of the river 
which they call Rio Grande, and where the Spaniards had a small fort and a few 
people, but we believe there was nobody in it. 

Here we took up our station, cruising off and on, to see if we could meet any 
ships going to or coming from the Buenos Ayres or the Rio de la Plata; but we 
met with nothing worth notice. However, we employed ourselves in things 
necessary for our going off to sea; for we filled all our water-casks, and got some 
fish for our present use, to spare as much as possible our ship’s stores. 

William, in the meantime, went away to the north, and made the land about 
the Cape de St Thomas; and betwixt that and the isles De Tuberon he found 
means to trade with the planters for all his negroes, as well the women as the 
men, and at a very good price too; for William, who spoke Portuguese pretty 
well, told them a fair story enough, that the ship was in scarcity of provisions, 
that they were driven a great way out of their way, and indeed, as we say, out of 
their knowledge, and that they must go up to the northward as far as Jamaica, or 
sell there upon the coast. This was a very plausible tale, and was easily believed; 
and, if you observe the manner of the negroes’ sailing, and what happened in 
their voyage, was every word of it true. 

By this method, and being true to one another, William passed for what he 
was—I mean, for a very honest fellow; and by the assistance of one planter, who 
sent to some of his neighbour planters, and managed the trade among 
themselves, he got a quick market; for in less than five weeks William sold all 
his negroes, and at last sold the ship itself, and shipped himself and his twenty 
men, with two negro boys whom he had left, in a sloop, one of those which the 
planters used to send on board for the negroes. With this sloop Captain William, 
as we then called him, came away, and found us at Port St Pedro, in the latitude 
of 32 degrees 30 minutes south. 

Nothing was more surprising to us than to see a sloop come along the coast, 
carrying Portuguese colours, and come in directly to us, after we were assured he 


had discovered both our ships. We fired a gun, upon her nearer approach, to 
bring her to an anchor, but immediately she fired five guns by way of salute, and 
spread her English ancient. Then we began to guess it was friend William, but 
wondered what was the meaning of his being in a sloop, whereas we sent him 
away ina ship of near 300 tons; but he soon let us into the whole history of his 
management, with which we had a great deal of reason to be very well satisfied. 
As soon as he had brought the sloop to an anchor, he came aboard of my ship, 
and there he gave us an account how he began to trade by the help of a 
Portuguese planter, who lived near the seaside; how he went on shore and went 
up to the first house he could see, and asked the man of the house to sell him 
some hogs, pretending at first he only stood in upon the coast to take in fresh 
water and buy some provisions; and the man not only sold him seven fat hogs, 
but invited him in, and gave him, and five men he had with him, a very good 
dinner; and he invited the planter on board his ship, and, in return for his 
kindness, gave him a negro girl for his wife. 

This so obliged the planter that the next morning he sent him on board, in a 
great luggage-boat, a cow and two sheep, with a chest of sweetmeats and some 
sugar, and a great bag of tobacco, and invited Captain William on shore again; 
that, after this, they grew from one kindness to another; that they began to talk 
about trading for some negroes; and William, pretending it was to do him 
service, consented to sell him thirty negroes for his private use in his plantation, 
for which he gave William ready money in gold, at the rate of five-and-thirty 
moidores per head; but the planter was obliged to use great caution in the 
bringing them on shore; for which purpose he made William weigh and stand 
out to sea, and put in again, about fifty miles farther north, where at a little creek 
he took the negroes on shore at another plantation, being a friend’s of his, whom, 
it seems, he could trust. 

This remove brought William into a further intimacy, not only with the first 
planter, but also with his friends, who desired to have some of the negroes also; 
so that, from one to another, they bought so many, till one overgrown planter 
took 100 negroes, which was all William had left, and sharing them with another 
planter, that other planter chaffered with William for ship and all, giving him in 
exchange a very clean, large, well-built sloop of near sixty tons, very well 
furnished, carrying six guns; but we made her afterwards carry twelve guns. 
William had 300 moidores of gold, besides the sloop, in payment for the ship; 
and with this money he stored the sloop as full as she could hold with provisions, 
especially bread, some pork, and about sixty hogs alive; among the rest, William 
got eighty barrels of good gunpowder, which was very much for our purpose; 
and all the provisions which were in the French ship he took out also. 


This was a very agreeable account to us, especially when we saw that William 
had received in gold coined, or by weight, and some Spanish silver, 60,000 
pieces of eight, besides a new sloop, and a vast quantity of provisions. 

We were very glad of the sloop in particular, and began to consult what we 
should do, whether we had not best turn off our great Portuguese ship, and stick 
to our first ship and the sloop, seeing we had scarce men enough for all three, 
and that the biggest ship was thought too big for our business. However, another 
dispute, which was now decided, brought the first to a conclusion. The first 
dispute was, whither we should go. My comrade, as I called him now, that is to 
say, he that was my captain before we took this Portuguese man-of-war, was for 
going to the South Seas, and coasting up the west side of America, where we 
could not fail of making several good prizes upon the Spaniards; and that then, if 
occasion required it, we might come home by the South Seas to the East Indies, 
and so go round the globe, as others had done before us. 

But my head lay another way. I had been in the East Indies, and had 
entertained a notion ever since that, if we went thither, we could not fail of 
making good work of it, and that we might have a safe retreat, and good beef to 
victual our ship, among my old friends the natives of Zanzibar, on the coast of 
Mozambique, or the island of St Lawrence. I say, my thoughts lay this way; and 
I read so many lectures to them all of the advantages they would certainly make 
of their strength by the prizes they would take in the Gulf of Mocha, or the Red 
Sea, and on the coast of Malabar, or the Bay of Bengal, that I amazed them. 

With these arguments I prevailed on them, and we all resolved to steer away 
S.E. for the Cape of Good Hope; and, in consequence of this resolution, we 
concluded to keep the sloop, and sail with all three, not doubting, as I assured 
them, but we should find men there to make up the number wanting, and if not, 
we might cast any of them off when we pleased. 

We could do no less than make our friend William captain of the sloop which, 
with such good management, he had brought us. He told us, though with much 
good manners, he would not command her as a frigate; but, if we would give her 
to him for his share of the Guinea ship, which we came very honestly by, he 
would keep us company as a victualler, if we commanded him, as long as he was 
under the same force that took him away. 

We understood him, so gave him the sloop, but upon condition that he should 
not go from us, and should be entirely under our command. However, William 
was not so easy as before; and, indeed, as we afterwards wanted the sloop to 
cruise for purchase, and a right thorough-paced pirate in her, so I was in such 
pain for William that I could not be without him, for he was my privy counsellor 
and companion upon all occasions; so I put a Scotsman, a bold, enterprising, 


gallant fellow, into her, named Gordon, and made her carry twelve guns and four 
petereroes, though, indeed, we wanted men, for we were none of us manned in 
proportion to our force. 

We sailed away for the Cape of Good Hope the beginning of October 1706, 
and passed by, in sight of the Cape, the 12th of November following, having met 
with a great deal of bad weather. We saw several merchant-ships in the roads 
there, as well English as Dutch, whether outward bound or homeward we could 
not tell; be it what it would, we did not think fit to come to an anchor, not 
knowing what they might be, or what they might attempt against us, when they 
knew what we were. However, as we wanted fresh water, we sent the two boats 
belonging to the Portuguese man-of-war, with all Portuguese seamen or negroes 
in them, to the watering-place, to take in water; and in the meantime we hung 
out a Portuguese ancient at sea, and lay by all that night. They knew not what we 
were, but it seems we passed for anything but really what we was. 

Our boats returning the third time loaden, about five o’clock next morning, we 
thought ourselves sufficiently watered, and stood away to the eastward; but, 
before our men returned the last time, the wind blowing an easy gale at west, we 
perceived a boat in the grey of the moming under sail, crowding to come up with 
us, as if they were afraid we should be gone. We soon found it was an English 
longboat, and that it was pretty full of men. We could not imagine what the 
meaning of it should be; but, as it was but a boat, we thought there could be no 
great harm in it to let them come on board; and if it appeared they came only to 
inquire who we were, we would give them a full account of our business, by 
taking them along with us, seeing we wanted men as much as anything. But they 
saved us the labour of being in doubt how to dispose of them; for it seems our 
Portuguese seamen, who went for water, had not been so silent at the watering- 
places as we thought they would have been. But the case, in short, was this: 
Captain (I forbear his name at present, for a particular reason), captain of 
an East India merchant-ship, bound afterwards for China, had found some reason 
to be very severe with his men, and had handled some of them very roughly at St 
Helena; insomuch, that they threatened among themselves to leave the ship the 
first opportunity, and had long wished for that opportunity. Some of these men, 
it seems, had met with our boat at the watering-place, and inquiring of one 
another who we were, and upon what account, whether the Portuguese seamen, 
by faltering in their account, made them suspect that we were out upon the 
cruise, or whether they told it in plain English or no (for they all spoke English 
enough to be understood), but so it was, that as soon as ever the men carried the 
news on board, that the ships which lay by to the eastward were English, and 
that they were going upon the account, which, by they way, was a sea term for a 





pirate; I say, as soon as ever they heard it, they went to work, and getting all 
things ready in the night, their chests and clothes, and whatever else they could, 
they came away before it was day, and came up with us about seven o’clock. 

When they came by the ship’s side which I commanded we hailed them in the 
usual manner, to know what and who they were, and what their business. They 
answered they were Englishmen, and desired to come on board. We told them 
they might lay the ship on board, but ordered they should let only one man enter 
the ship till the captain knew their business, and that he should come without any 
arms. They said, Ay, with all their hearts. 

We presently found their business, and that they desired to go with us; and as 
for their arms, they desired we would send men on board the boat, and that they 
would deliver them all to us, which was done. The fellow that came up to me 
told me how they had been used by their captain, how he had starved the men, 
and used them like dogs, and that, if the rest of the men knew they should be 
admitted, he was satisfied two-thirds of them would leave the ship. We found the 
fellows were very hearty in their resolution, and jolly brisk sailors they were; so 
I told them I would do nothing without our admiral, that was the captain of the 
other ship; so I sent my pinnace on board Captain Wilmot, to desire him to come 
on board. But he was indisposed, and being to leeward, excused his coming, but 
left it all to me; but before my boat was returned, Captain Wilmot called to me 
by his speaking-trumpet, which all the men might hear as well as I; thus, calling 
me by my name, “I hear they are honest fellows; pray tell them they are all 
welcome, and make them a bow! of punch.” 

As the men heard it as well as IJ, there was no need to tell them what the 
captain said; and, as soon as the trumpet had done, they set up a huzza, that 
showed us they were very hearty in their coming to us; but we bound them to us 
by a stronger obligation still after this, for when we came to Madagascar, 
Captain Wilmot, with consent of all the ship’s company, ordered that these men 
should have as much money given them out of the stock as was due to them for 
their pay in the ship they had left; and after that we allowed them twenty pieces 
of eight a man bounty money; and thus we entered them upon shares, as we were 
all, and brave stout fellows they were, being eighteen in number, whereof two 
were midshipmen, and one a carpenter. 

It was the 28th of November, when, having had some bad weather, we came 
to an anchor in the road off St Augustine Bay, at the south-west end of my old 
acquaintance the isle of Madagascar. We lay here awhile and trafficked with the 
natives for some good beef; though the weather was so hot that we could not 
promise ourselves to salt any of it up to keep; but I showed them the way which 
we practised before, to salt it first with saltpetre, then cure it by drying it in the 


sun, which made it eat very agreeably, though not so wholesome for our men, 
that not agreeing with our way of cooking, viz., boiling with pudding, brewis, 
&c., and particularly this way, would be too salt, and the fat of the meat be rusty, 
or dried away so as not to be eaten. 

This, however, we could not help, and made ourselves amends by feeding 
heartily on the fresh beef while we were there, which was excellent, good and 
fat, every way as tender and as well relished as in England, and thought to be 
much better to us who had not tasted any in England for so long a time. 

Having now for some time remained here, we began to consider that this was 
not a place for our business; and I, that had some views a particular way of my 
own, told them that this was not a station for those who looked for purchase; that 
there were two parts of the island which were particularly proper for our 
purposes; first, the bay on the east side of the island, and from thence to the 
island Mauritius, which was the usual way which ships that came from the 
Malabar coast, or the coast of Coromandel, Fort St George, &c., used to take, 
and where, if we waited for them, we ought to take our station. 

But, on the other hand, as we did not resolve to fall upon the European traders, 
who were generally ships of force and well manned, and where blows must be 
looked for; so I had another prospect, which I promised myself would yield 
equal profit, or perhaps greater, without any of the hazard and difficulty of the 
former; and this was the Gulf of Mocha, or the Red Sea. 

I told them that the trade here was great, the ships rich, and the Strait of 
Babelmandel narrow; so that there was no doubt but we might cruise so as to let 
nothing slip our hands, having the seas open from the Red Sea, along the coast 
of Arabia, to the Persian Gulf, and the Malabar side of the Indies. 

I told them what I had observed when I sailed round the island in my former 
progress; how that, on the northernmost point of the island, there were several 
very good harbours and roads for our ships; that the natives were even more civil 
and tractable, if possible, than those where we were, not having been so often ill- 
treated by European sailors as those had in the south and east sides; and that we 
might always be sure of a retreat, if we were driven to put in by any necessity, 
either of enemies or weather. 

They were easily convinced of the reasonableness of my scheme; and Captain 
Wilmot, whom I now called our admiral, though he was at first of the mind to go 
and lie at the island Mauritius, and wait for some of the European merchant- 
ships from the road of Coromandel, or the Bay of Bengal, was now of my mind. 
It is true we were strong enough to have attacked an English East India ship of 
the greatest force, though some of them were said to carry fifty guns; but I 
represented to him that we were sure to have blows and blood if we took them; 


and, after we had done, their loading was not of equal value to us, because we 
had no room to dispose of their merchandise; and, as our circumstances stood, 
we had rather have taken one outward-bound East India ship, with her ready 
cash on board, perhaps to the value of forty or fifty thousand pounds, than three 
homeward-bound, though their loading would at London be worth three times 
the money, because we knew not whither to go to dispose of the cargo; whereas 
the ships from London had abundance of things we knew how to make use of 
besides their money, such as their stores of provisions and liquors, and great 
quantities of the like sent to the governors and factories at the English 
settlements for their use; so that, if we resolved to look for our own country 
ships, it should be those that were outward-bound, not the London ships 
homeward. 

All these things considered, brought the admiral to be of my mind entirely; so, 
after taking in water and some fresh provisions where we lay, which was near 
Cape St Mary, on the south-west corner of the island, we weighed and stood 
away south, and afterwards S.S.E., to round the island, and in about six days’ 
sail got out of the wake of the island, and steered away north, till we came off 
Port Dauphin, and then north by east, to the latitude of 13 degrees 40 minutes, 
which was, in short, just at the farthest part of the island; and the admiral, 
keeping ahead, made the open sea fair to the west, clear of the whole island; 
upon which he brought to, and we sent a sloop to stand in round the farthest 
point north, and coast along the shore, and see for a harbour to put into, which 
they did, and soon brought us an account that there was a deep bay, with a very 
good road, and several little islands, under which they found good riding, in ten 
to seventeen fathom water, and accordingly there we put in. 

However, we afterwards found occasion to remove our station, as you shall 
hear presently. We had now nothing to do but go on shore, and acquaint 
ourselves a little with the natives, take in fresh water and some fresh provisions, 
and then to sea again. We found the people very easy to deal with, and some 
cattle they had; but it being at the extremity of the island, they had not such 
quantities of cattle here. However, for the present we resolved to appoint this for 
our place of rendezvous, and go and look out. This was about the latter end of 
April. 

Accordingly we put to sea, and cruised away to the northward, for the Arabian 
coast. It was a long run, but as the winds generally blow trade from the S. and 
S.S.E. from May to September, we had good weather; and in about twenty days 
we made the island of Socotra, lying south from the Arabian coast, and E.S.E. 
from the mouth of the Gulf of Mocha, or the Red Sea. 

Here we took in water, and stood off and on upon the Arabian shore. We had 


not cruised here above three days, or thereabouts, but I spied a sail, and gave her 
chase; but when we came up with her, never was such a poor prize chased by 
pirates that looked for booty, for we found nothing in her but poor, half-naked 
Turks, going a pilgrimage to Mecca, to the tomb of their prophet Mahomet. The 
junk that carried them had no one thing worth taking away but a little rice and 
some coffee, which was all the poor wretches had for their subsistence; so we let 
them go, for indeed we knew not what to do with them. 

The same evening we chased another junk with two masts, and in something 
better plight to look at than the former. When we came on board we found them 
upon the same errand, but only that they were people of some better fashion than 
the other; and here we got some plunder, some Turkish stores, a few diamonds in 
the ear-drops of five or six persons, some fine Persian carpets, of which they 
made their saffras to lie upon, and some money; so we let them go also. 

We continued here eleven days longer, and saw nothing but now and then a 
fishing-boat; but the twelfth day of our cruise we spied a ship: indeed I thought 
at first it had been an English ship, but it appeared to be an European freighted 
for a voyage from Goa, on the coast of Malabar, to the Red Sea, and was very 
rich. We chased her, and took her without any fight, though they had some guns 
on board too, but not many. We found her manned with Portuguese seamen, but 
under the direction of five merchant Turks, who had hired her on the coast of 
Malabar of some Portugal merchants, and had laden her with pepper, saltpetre, 
some spices, and the rest of the loading was chiefly calicoes and wrought silks, 
some of them very rich. 

We took her and carried her to Socotra; but we really knew not what to do 
with her, for the same reasons as before; for all their goods were of little or no 
value to us. After some days we found means to let one of the Turkish merchants 
know, that if he would ransom the ship we would take a sum of money and let 
them go. He told me that if I would let one of them go on shore for the money 
they would do it; so we adjusted the value of the cargo at 30,000 ducats. Upon 
this agreement, we allowed the sloop to carry him on shore, at Dofar, in Arabia, 
where a rich merchant laid down the money for them, and came off with our 
sloop; and on payment of the money we very fairly and honestly let them go. 

Some days after this we took an Arabian junk, going from the Gulf of Persia 
to Mocha, with a good quantity of pearl on board. We gutted him of the pearl, 
which it seems was belonging to some merchants at Mocha, and let him go, for 
there was nothing else worth our taking. 

We continued cruising up and down here till we began to find our provisions 
grow low, when Captain Wilmot, our admiral, told us it was time to think of 
going back to the rendezvous; and the rest of the men said the same, being a 


little weary of beating about for above three months together, and meeting with 
little or nothing compared to our great expectations; but I was very loth to part 
with the Red Sea at so cheap a rate, and pressed them to tarry a little longer, 
which at my instance they did; but three days afterwards, to our great 
misfortune, understood that, by landing the Turkish merchants at Dofar, we had 
alarmed the coast as far as the Gulf of Persia, so that no vessel would stir that 
way, and consequently nothing was to be expected on that side. 

I was greatly mortified at this news, and could no longer withstand the 
importunities of the men to return to Madagascar. However, as the wind 
continued still to blow at S.S.E. by S., we were obliged to stand away towards 
the coast of Africa and the Cape Guardafui, the winds being more variable under 
the shore than in the open sea. 

Here we chopped upon a booty which we did not look for, and which made 
amends for all our waiting; for the very same hour that we made land we spied a 
large vessel sailing along the shore to the southward. The ship was of Bengal, 
belonging to the Great Mogul’s country, but had on board a Dutch pilot, whose 
name, if I remember right, was Vandergest, and several European seamen, 
whereof three were English. She was in no condition to resist us. The rest of her 
seamen were Indians of the Mogul’s subjects, some Malabars and some others. 
There were five Indian merchants on board, and some Armenians. It seems they 
had been at Mocha with spices, silks, diamonds, pearls, calico, &c., such goods 
as the country afforded, and had little on board now but money in pieces of 
eight, which, by the way, was just what we wanted; and the three English 
seamen came along with us, and the Dutch pilot would have done so too, but the 
two Armenian merchants entreated us not to take him, for that he being their 
pilot, there was none of the men knew how to guide the ship; so, at their request, 
we refused him; but we made them promise he should not be used ill for being 
willing to go with us. 

We got near 200,000 pieces of eight in this vessel; and, if they said true, there 
was a Jew of Goa, who intended to have embarked with them, who had 200,000 
pieces of eight with him, all his own; but his good fortune, springing out of his 
ill fortune, hindered him, or he fell sick at Mocha, and could not be ready to 
travel, which was the saving of his money. 

There was none with me at the taking this prize but the sloop, for Captain 
Wilmot’s ship proving leaky, he went away for the rendezvous before us, and 
arrived there the middle of December; but not liking the port, he left a great 
cross on shore, with directions written on a plate of lead fixed to it, for us to 
come after him to the great bays at Mangahelly, where he found a very good 
harbour; but we learned a piece of news here that kept us from him a great while, 


which the admiral took offence at; but we stopped his mouth with his share of 
200,000 pieces of eight to him and his ship’s crew. But the story which 
interrupted our coming to him was this. Between Mangahelly and another point, 
called Cape St Sebastian, there came on shore in the night an European ship, and 
whether by stress of weather or want of a pilot I know not, but the ship stranded 
and could not be got off. 

We lay in the cove or harbour, where, as I have said, our rendezvous was 
appointed, and had not yet been on shore, so we had not seen the directions our 
admiral had left for us. 

Our friend William, of whom I have said nothing a great while, had a great 
mind one day to go on shore, and importuned me to let him have a little troop to 
go with him, for safety, that they might see the country. I was mightily against it 
for many reasons; but particularly I told him he knew the natives were but 
savages, and they were very treacherous, and I desired him that he would not go; 
and, had he gone on much farther, I believe I should have downright refused 
him, and commanded him not to go. 

But, in order to persuade me to let him go, he told me he would give me an 
account of the reason why he was so importunate. He told me, the last night he 
had a dream, which was so forcible, and made such an impression upon his 
mind, that he could not be quiet till he had made the proposal to me to go; and if 
I refused him, then he thought his dream was significant; and if not, then his 
dream was at an end. 

His dream was, he said, that he went on shore with thirty men, of which the 
cockswain, he said, was one, upon the island; and that they found a mine of gold, 
and enriched them all. But this was not the main thing, he said, but that the same 
morning he had dreamed so, the cockswain came to him just then, and told him 
that he dreamed he went on shore on the island of Madagascar, and that some 
men came to him and told him they would show him where he should get a prize 
which would make them all rich. 

These two things put together began to weigh with me a little, though I was 
never inclined to give any heed to dreams; but William’s importunity turned me 
effectually, for I always put a great deal of stress upon his judgment; so that, in 
short, I gave them leave to go, but I charged them not to go far off from the sea- 
coast; that, if they were forced down to the seaside upon any occasion, we might 
perhaps see them, and fetch them off with our boats. 

They went away early in the morning, one-and-thirty men of them in number, 
very well armed, and very stout fellows; they travelled all the day, and at night 
made us a signal that all was well, from the top of a hill, which we had agreed 
on, by making a great fire. 


Next day they marched down the hill on the other side, inclining towards the 
seaside, as they had promised, and saw a very pleasant valley before them, with 
a river in the middle of it, which, a little farther below them, seemed to be big 
enough to bear small ships; they marched apace towards this river, and were 
surprised with the noise of a piece going off, which, by the sound, could not be 
far off. They listened long, but could hear no more; so they went on to the river- 
side, which was a very fine fresh stream, but widened apace, and they kept on by 
the banks of it, till, almost at once, it opened or widened into a good large creek 
or harbour, about five miles from the sea; and that which was still more 
surprising, as they marched forward, they plainly saw in the mouth of the 
harbour, or creek, the wreck of a ship. 

The tide was up, as we Call it, so that it did net appear very much above the 
water, but, as they made downwards, they found it grow bigger and bigger; and 
the tide soon after ebbing out, they found it lay dry upon the sands, and appeared 
to be the wreck of a considerable vessel, larger than could be expected in that 
country. 

After some time, William, taking out his glass to look at it more nearly, was 
surprised with hearing a musket-shot whistle by him, and immediately after that 
he heard the gun, and saw the smoke from the other side; upon which our men 
immediately fired three muskets, to discover, if possible, what or who they were. 
Upon the noise of these guns, abundance of men came running down to the 
shore from among the trees; and our men could easily perceive that they were 
Europeans, though they knew not of what nation; however, our men hallooed to 
them as loud as they could, and by-and-by they got a long pole, and set it up, and 
hung a white shirt upon it for a flag of truce. They on the other side saw it, by 
the help of their glasses, too, and quickly after our men see a boat launch off 
from the shore, as they thought, but it was from another creek, it seems; and 
immediately they came rowing over the creek to our men, carrying also a white 
flag as a token of truce. 

It is not easy to describe the surprise, or joy and satisfaction, that appeared on 
both sides, to see not only white men, but Englishmen, in a place so remote; but 
what then must it be when they came to know one another, and to find that they 
were not only countrymen but comrades, and that this was the very ship that 
Captain Wilmot, our admiral, commanded, and whose company we had lost in 
the storm at Tobago, after making an agreement to rendezvous at Madagascar! 

They had, it seems, got intelligence of us when they came to the south part of 
the island, and had been a-roving as far as the Gulf of Bengal, when they met 
Captain Avery, with whom they joined, took several rich prizes, and, amongst 
the rest, one ship with the Great Mogul’s daughter, and an immense treasure in 


money and jewels; and from thence they came about the coast of Coromandel, 
and afterwards that of Malabar, into the Gulf of Persia, where they also took 
some prize, and then designed for the south part of Madagascar; but the winds 
blowing hard at S.E. and S.E. by E., they came to the northward of the isle, and 
being after that separated by a furious tempest from the N.W., they were forced 
into the mouth of that creek, where they lost their ship. And they told us, also, 
that they heard that Captain Avery himself had lost his ship also not far off. 

When they had thus acquainted one another with their fortunes, the poor 
overjoyed men were in haste to go back to communicate their joy to their 
comrades; and, leaving some of their men with ours, the rest went back, and 
William was so earnest to see them that he and two more went back with them, 
and there he came to their little camp where they lived. There were about a 
hundred and sixty men of them in all; they had got their guns on shore, and some 
ammunition, but a good deal of their powder was spoiled; however, they had 
raised a fair platform, and mounted twelve pieces of cannon upon it, which was a 
sufficient defence to them on that side of the sea; and just at the end of the 
platform they had made a launch and a little yard, and were all hard at work, 
building another little ship, as I may call it, to go to sea in; but they put a stop to 
this work upon the news they had of our being come in. 

When our men went into their huts, it was surprising, indeed, to see the vast 
stock of wealth they had got, in gold and silver and jewels, which, however, they 
told us was a trifle to what Captain Avery had, wherever he was gone. 

It was five days we had waited for our men, and no news of them; and indeed 
I gave them over for lost, but was surprised, after five days’ waiting, to see a 
ship’s boat come rowing towards us along shore. What to make of it I could not 
tell, but was at least better satisfied when our men told me they heard them 
halloo and saw them wave their caps to us. 

In a little time they came quite up to us; and I saw friend William stand up in 
the boat and make signs to us; so they came on board; but when I saw there were 
but fifteen of our one-and-thirty men, I asked him what had become of their 
fellows. “Oh,” says William, “they are all very well; and my dream is fully made 
good, and the cockswain’s too.” 

This made me very impatient to know how the case stood; so he told us the 
whole story, which indeed surprised us all. The next day we weighed, and stood 
away southerly to join Captain Wilmot and ship at Mangahelly, where we found 
him, as I said, a little chagrined at our stay; but we pacified him afterwards with 
telling him the history of William’s dream, and the consequence of it. 

In the meantime the camp of our comrades was so near Mangahelly, that our 
admiral and I, friend William, and some of the men, resolved to take the sloop 


and go and see them, and fetch them all, and their goods, bag and baggage, on 
board our ship, which accordingly we did, and found their camp, their 
fortifications, the battery of guns they had erected, their treasure, and all the 
men, just as William had related it; so, after some stay, we took all the men into 
the sloop, and brought them away with us. 

It was some time before we knew what was become of Captain Avery; but 
after about a month, by the direction of the men who had lost their ship, we sent 
the sloop to cruise along the shore, to find out, if possible, where they were; and 
in about a week’s cruise our men found them, and particularly that they had lost 
their ship, as well as our men had lost theirs, and that they were every way in as 
bad a condition as ours. 

It was about ten days before the sloop returned, and Captain Avery with them; 
and this was the whole force that, as I remember, Captain Avery ever had with 
him; for now we joined all our companies together, and it stood thus:—We had 
two ships and a sloop, in which we had 320 men, but much too few to man them 
as they ought to be, the great Portuguese ship requiring of herself near 400 men 
to man her completely. As for our lost, but now found comrade, her complement 
of men was 180, or thereabouts; and Captain Avery had about 300 men with 
him, whereof he had ten carpenters with him, most of which were taken aboard 
the prize they had taken; so that, in a word, all the force Avery had at 
Madagascar, in the year 1699, or thereabouts, amounted to our three ships, for 
his own was lost, as you have heard; and never had any more than about 1200 
men in all. 

It was about a month after this that all our crews got together, and as Avery 
was unshipped, we all agreed to bring our own company into the Portuguese 
man-of-war and the sloop, and give Captain Avery the Spanish frigate, with all 
the tackles and furniture, guns and ammunition, for his crew by themselves; for 
which they, being full of wealth, agreed to give us 40,000 pieces of eight. 

It was next considered what course we should take. Captain Avery, to give 
him his due, proposed our building a little city here, establishing ourselves on 
shore, with a good fortification and works proper to defend ourselves; and that, 
as we had wealth enough, and could increase it to what degree we pleased, we 
should content ourselves to retire here, and bid defiance to the world. But I soon 
convinced him that this place would be no security to us, if we pretended to 
carry on our cruising trade; for that then all the nations of Europe, and indeed of 
that part of the world, would be engaged to root us out; but if we resolved to live 
there as in retirement, and plant in the country as private men, and give over our 
trade of pirating, then, indeed, we might plant and settle ourselves where we 
pleased. But then, I told him, the best way would be to treat with the natives, and 


buy a tract of land of them farther up the country, seated upon some navigable 
river, where boats might go up and down for pleasure, but not ships to endanger 
us; that thus planting the high ground with cattle, such as cows and goats, of 
which the country also was full, to be sure we might live here as well as any men 
in the world; and I owned to him I thought it was a good retreat for those that 
were willing to leave off and lay down, and yet did not care to venture home and 
be hanged; that is to say, to run the risk of it. 

Captain Avery, however he made no positive discovery of his intentions, 
seemed to me to decline my notion of going up into the country to plant; on the 
contrary, it was apparent he was of Captain Wilmot’s opinion, that they might 
maintain themselves on shore, and yet carry on their cruising trade too; and upon 
this they resolved. But, as I afterwards understood, about fifty of their men went 
up the country, and settled themselves in an inland place as a colony. Whether 
they are there still or not, I cannot tell, or how many of them are left alive; but it 
is my opinion they are there still, and that they are considerably increased, for, as 
I hear, they have got some women among them, though not many; for it seems 
five Dutch women and three or four little girls were taken by them in a Dutch 
ship, which they afterwards took going to Mocha; and three of those women, 
marrying some of these men, went with them to live in their new plantation. But 
of this I speak only by hearsay. 

As we lay here some time, I found our people mightily divided in their 
notions; some were for going this way, and some that, till at last I began to 
foresee they would part company, and perhaps we should not have men enough 
to keep together to man the great ship; so I took Captain Wilmot aside, and 
began to talk to him about it, but soon perceived that he inclined himself to stay 
at Madagascar, and having got a vast wealth for his own share, had secret 
designs of getting home some way or other. 

I argued the impossibility of it, and the hazard he would run, either of falling 
into the hands of thieves and murderers in the Red Sea, who would never let 
such a treasure as his pass their hands, or of his falling into the hands of the 
English, Dutch, or French, who would certainly hang him for a pirate. I gave him 
an account of the voyage I had made from this very place to the continent of 
Africa, and what a journey it was to travel on foot. 

In short, nothing could persuade him, but he would go into the Red Sea with 
the sloop, and where the children of Israel passed through the sea dry-shod, and, 
landing there, would travel to Grand Cairo by land, which is not above eighty 
miles, and from thence he said he could ship himself, by the way of Alexandria, 
to any part of the world. 

I represented the hazard, and indeed the impossibility, of his passing by 


Mocha and Jiddah without being attacked, if he offered it by force, or plundered, 
if he went to get leave; and explained the reasons of it so much and so 
effectually, that, though at last he would not hearken to it himself, none of his 
men would go with him. They told him they would go anywhere with him to 
serve him, but that this was running himself and them into certain destruction, 
without any possibility of avoiding it, or probability of answering his end. The 
captain took what I said to him quite wrong, and pretended to resent it, and gave 
me some buccaneer words upon it; but I gave him no return to it but this: that I 
advised him for his advantage; that if he did not understand it so, it was his fault, 
not mine; that I did not forbid him to go, nor had I offered to persuade any of the 
men not to go with him, though it was to their apparent destruction. 

However, warm heads are not easily cooled. The captain was so eager that he 
quitted our company, and, with most part of his crew, went over to Captain 
Avery, and sorted with his people, taking all the treasure with him, which, by the 
way, was not very fair in him, we having agreed to share all our gains, whether 
more or less, whether absent or present. 

Our men muttered a little at it, but I pacified them as well as I could, and told 
them it was easy for us to get as much, if we minded our hits; and Captain 
Wilmot had set us a very good example; for, by the same rule, the agreement of 
any further sharing of profits with them was at an end. I took this occasion to put 
into their heads some part of my further designs, which were, to range over the 
eastern sea, and see if we could not make ourselves as rich as Mr Avery, who, it 
was true, had gotten a prodigious deal of money, though not one-half of what 
was Said of it in Europe. 

Our men were so pleased with my forward, enterprising temper, that they 
assured me that they would go with me, one and all, over the whole globe, 
wherever I would carry them; and as for Captain Wilmot, they would have 
nothing more to do with him. This came to his ears, and put him into a great 
rage, so that he threatened, if I came on shore, he would cut my throat. 

I had information of it privately, but took no notice of it at all; only I took care 
not to go unprovided for him, and seldom walked about but in very good 
company. However, at last Captain Wilmot and I met, and talked over the matter 
very seriously, and I offered him the sloop to go where he pleased, or, if he was 
not satisfied with that, I offered to take the sloop and leave him the great ship; 
but he declined both, and only desired that I would leave him six carpenters, 
which I had in our ship more than I had need of, to help his men to finish the 
sloop that was begun before we came thither, by the men that lost their ship. 
This I consented readily to, and lent him several other hands that were useful to 
them; and in a little time they built a stout brigantine, able to carry fourteen guns 


and 200 men. 

What measures they took, and how Captain Avery managed afterwards, is too 
long a story to meddle with here; nor is it any of my business, having my own 
story still upon my hands. 

We lay here, about these several simple disputes, almost five months, when, 
about the latter end of March, I set sail with the great ship, having in her forty- 
four guns and 400 men, and the sloop, carrying eighty men. We did not steer to 
the Malabar coast, and so to the Gulf of Persia, as was first intended, the east 
monsoons blowing yet too strong, but we kept more under the African coast, 
where we had the wind variable till we passed the line, and made the Cape 
Bassa, in the latitude of four degrees ten minutes; from thence, the monsoons 
beginning to change to the N.E. and N.N.E., we led it away, with the wind large, 
to the Maldives, a famous ledge of islands, well known by all the sailors who 
have gone into those parts of the world; and, leaving these islands a little to the 
south, we made Cape Comorin, the southernmost land of the coast of Malabar, 
and went round the isle of Ceylon. Here we lay by a while to wait for purchase; 
and here we saw three large English East India ships going from Bengal, or from 
Fort St George, homeward for England, or rather for Bombay and Surat, till the 
trade set in. 

We brought to, and hoisting an English ancient and pendant, lay by for them, 
as if we intended to attack them. They could not tell what to make of us a good 
while, though they saw our colours; and I believe at first they thought us to be 
French; but as they came nearer to us, we let them soon see what we were, for 
we hoisted a black flag, with two cross daggers in it, on our main-top-mast head, 
which let them see what they were to expect. 

We soon found the effects of this; for at first they spread their ancients, and 
made up to us in a line, as if they would fight us, having the wind off shore, fair 
enough to have brought them on board us; but when they saw what force we 
were of, and found we were cruisers of another kind, they stood away from us 
again, with all the sail they could make. If they had come up, we should have 
given them an unexpected welcome, but as it was, we had no mind to follow 
them; so we let them go, for the same reasons which I mentioned before. 

But though we let them pass, we did not design to let others go at so easy a 
price. It was but the next morning that we saw a sail standing round Cape 
Comorin, and steering, as we thought, the same course with us. We knew not at 
first what to do with her, because she had the shore on her larboard quarter, and 
if we offered to chase her, she might put into any port or creek, and escape us; 
but, to prevent this, we sent the sloop to get in between her and the land. As soon 
as she saw that, she hauled in to keep the land aboard, and when the sloop stood 


towards her she made right ashore, with all the canvas she could spread. 

The sloop, however, came up with her and engaged her, and found she was a 
vessel of ten guns, Portuguese built, but in the Dutch traders’ hands, and manned 
by Dutchmen, who were bound from the Gulf of Persia to Batavia, to fetch 
spices and other goods from thence. The sloop’s men took her, and had the 
rummaging of her before we came up. She had in her some European goods, and 
a good round sum of money, and some pearl; so that, though we did not go to the 
gulf for the pearl, the pearl came to us out of the gulf, and we had our share of it. 
This was a rich ship, and the goods were of very considerable value, besides the 
money and the pearl. 

We had a long consultation here what we should do with the men, for to give 
them the ship, and let them pursue their voyage to Java, would be to alarm the 
Dutch factory there, who are by far the strongest in the Indies, and to make our 
passage that way impracticable; whereas we resolved to visit that part of the 
world in our way, but were not willing to pass the great Bay of Bengal, where 
we hoped for a great deal of purchase; and therefore it behoved us not to be 
waylaid before we came there, because they knew we must pass by the Straits of 
Malacca, or those of Sunda; and either way it was very easy to prevent us. 

While we were consulting this in the great cabin, the men had had the same 
debate before the mast; and it seems the majority there were for pickling up the 
poor Dutchmen among the herrings; in a word, they were for throwing them all 
into the sea. Poor William, the Quaker, was in great concern about this, and 
comes directly to me to talk about it. “Hark thee,” says William, “what wilt thou 
do with these Dutchmen that thou hast on board? Thou wilt not let them go, I 
suppose,” says he. “Why,” says I, “William, would you advise me to let them 
go?” “No,” says William, “I cannot say it is fit for thee to let them go; that is to 
say, to go on with their voyage to Batavia, because it is not for thy turn that the 
Dutch at Batavia should have any knowledge of thy being in these seas.” “Well, 
then,” says I to him, “I know no remedy but to throw them overboard. You 
know, William,” says I, “a Dutchman swims like a fish; and all our people here 
are of the same opinion as well as I.” At the same time I resolved it should not 
be done, but wanted to hear what William would say. He gravely replied, “If all 
the men in the ship were of that mind, I will never believe that thou wilt be of 
that mind thyself, for I have heard thee protest against cruelty in all other cases.” 
“Well, William,” says I, “that is true; but what then shall we do with them?” 
“Why,” says William, “is there no way but to murder them? I am persuaded thou 
canst not be in earnest.” “No, indeed, William,” says I, “I am not in earnest; but 
they shall not go to Java, no, nor to Ceylon, that is certain.” “But,” says William, 
“the men have done thee no injury at all; thou hast taken a great treasure from 


them; what canst thou pretend to hurt them for?” “Nay, William,” says I, “do not 
talk of that; I have pretence enough, if that be all; my pretence is, to prevent 
doing me hurt, and that is as necessary a piece of the law of self-preservation as 
any you can name; but the main thing is, I know not what to do with them, to 
prevent their prating.” 

While William and I were talking, the poor Dutchmen were openly 
condemned to die, as it may be called, by the whole ship’s company; and so 
warm were the men upon it, that they grew very clamorous; and when they heard 
that William was against it, some of them swore they should die, and if William 
opposed it, he should drown along with them. 

But, as I was resolved to put an end to their cruel project, so I found it was 
time to take upon me a little, or the bloody humour might grow too strong; so I 
called the Dutchmen up, and talked a little with them. First, I asked them if they 
were willing to go with us. Two of them offered it presently; but the rest, which 
were fourteen, declined it. “Well, then,” said I, “where would you go?” They 
desired they should go to Ceylon. No, I told them I could not allow them to go to 
any Dutch factory, and told them very plainly the reasons of it, which they could 
not deny to be just. I let them know also the cruel, bloody measures of our men, 
but that I had resolved to save them, if possible; and therefore I told them I 
would set them on shore at some English factory in the Bay of Bengal, or put 
them on board any English ship I met, after I was past the Straits of Sunda or of 
Malacca, but not before; for, as to my coming back again, I told them I would 
run the venture of their Dutch power from Batavia, but I would not have the 
news come there before me, because it would make all their merchant-ships lay 
up, and keep out of our way. 

It came next into our consideration what we should do with their ship; but this 
was not long resolving; for there were but two ways, either to set her on fire, or 
to run her on shore, and we chose the last. So we set her foresail with the tack at 
the cat-head, and lashed her helm a little to starboard, to answer her head-sail, 
and so set her agoing, with neither cat or dog in her; and it was not above two 
hours before we saw her run right ashore upon the coast, a little beyond the Cape 
Comorin; and away we went round about Ceylon, for the coast of Coromandel. 

We sailed along there, not in sight of the shore only, but so near as to see the 
ships in the road at Fort St David, Fort St George, and at the other factories 
along that shore, as well as along the coast of Golconda, carrying our English 
ancient when we came near the Dutch factories, and Dutch colours when we 
passed by the English factories. We met with little purchase upon this coast, 
except two small vessels of Golconda, bound across the bay with bales of 
calicoes and muslins and wrought silks, and fifteen bales of romals, from the 


bottom of the bay, which were going, on whose account we knew not, to 
Acheen, and to other ports on the coast of Malacca. We did not inquire to what 
place in particular; but we let the vessels go, having none but Indians on board. 

In the bottom of the bay we met with a great junk belonging to the Mogul’s 
court, with a great many people, passengers as we supposed them to be: it seems 
they were bound for the river Hooghly or Ganges, and came from Sumatra. This 
was a prize worth taking indeed; and we got so much gold in her, besides other 
goods which we did not meddle with—pepper in particular—that it had like to 
have put an end to our cruise; for almost all my men said we were rich enough, 
and desired to go back again to Madagascar. But I had other things in my head 
still, and when I came to talk with them, and set friend William to talk with 
them, we put such further golden hopes into their heads that we soon prevailed 
with them to let us go on. 

My next design was to leave all the dangerous straits of Malacca, Singapore, 
and Sunda, where we could expect no great booty, but what we might light on in 
European ships, which we must fight for; and though we were able to fight, and 
wanted no courage, even to desperation, yet we were rich too, and resolved to be 
richer, and took this for our maxim, that while we were sure the wealth we 
sought was to be had without fighting, we had no occasion to put ourselves to 
the necessity of fighting for that which would come upon easy terms. 

We left, therefore, the Bay of Bengal, and coming to the coast of Sumatra, we 
put in at a small port, where there was a town, inhabited only by Malays; and 
here we took in fresh water, and a large quantity of good pork, pickled up and 
well salted, notwithstanding the heat of the climate, being in the very middle of 
the torrid zone, viz., in three degrees fifteen minutes north latitude. We also took 
on board both our vessels forty hogs alive, which served us for fresh provisions, 
having abundance of food for them, such as the country produced, such as 
guams, potatoes, and a sort of coarse rice, good for nothing else but to feed the 
swine. We killed one of these hogs every day, and found them to be excellent 
meat. We took in also a monstrous quantity of ducks, and cocks and hens, the 
same kind as we have in England, which we kept for change of provisions; and if 
I remember right, we had no less than two thousand of them; so that at first we 
were pestered with them very much, but we soon lessened them by boiling, 
roasting, stewing, &c., for we never wanted while we had them. 

My long-projected design now lay open to me, which was to fall in amongst 
the Dutch Spice Islands, and see what mischief I could do there. Accordingly, 
we put out to sea the 12th of August, and passing the line on the 17th, we stood 
away due south, leaving the Straits of Sunda and the isle of Java on the east, till 
we came to the latitude of eleven degrees twenty minutes, when we steered east 


and E.N.E., having easy gales from the W.S.W. till we came among the 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands. 

We passed those seas with less difficulty than in other places, the winds to the 
south of Java being more variable, and the weather good, though sometimes we 
met with squally weather and short storms; but when we came in among the 
Spice Islands themselves we had a share of the monsoons, or trade-winds, and 
made use of them accordingly. 

The infinite number of islands which lie in these seas embarrassed us 
strangely, and it was with great difficulty that we worked our way through them; 
then we steered for the north side of the Philippines, when we had a double 
chance for purchase, viz., either to meet with the Spanish ships from Acapulco, 
on the coast of New Spain, or we were certain not to fail of finding some ships 
or junks of China, who, if they came from China, would have a great quantity of 
goods of value on board, as well as money; or if we took them going back, we 
should find them laden with nutmegs and cloves from Banda and Termate, or 
from some of the other islands. 

We were right in our guesses here to a tittle, and we steered directly through a 
large outlet, which they call a strait, though it be fifteen miles broad, and to an 
island they call Dammer, and from thence N.N.E. to Banda. Between these 
islands we met with a Dutch junk, or vessel, going to Amboyna: we took her 
without much trouble, and I had much ado to prevent our men murdering all the 
men, as soon as they heard them say they belonged to Amboyna: the reasons I 
suppose any one will guess. 

We took out of her about sixteen ton of nutmegs, some provisions, and their 
small-arms, for they had no great guns, and let the ship go: from thence we 
sailed directly to the Banda Island, or Islands, where we were sure to get more 
nutmegs if we thought fit. For my part, I would willingly have got more 
nutmegs, though I had paid for them, but our people abhorred paying for 
anything; so we got about twelve ton more at several times, most of them from 
shore, and only a few in a small boat of the natives, which was going to Gilolo. 
We would have traded openly, but the Dutch, who have made themselves 
masters of all those islands, forbade the people dealing with us, or any strangers 
whatever, and kept them so in awe that they durst not do it; so we could indeed 
have made nothing of it if we had stayed longer, and therefore resolved to be 
gone for Ternate, and see if we could make up our loading with cloves. 

Accordingly we stood away north, but found ourselves so entangled among 
innumerable islands, and without any pilot that understood the channel and races 
between them, that we were obliged to give it over, and resolved to go back 
again to Banda, and see what we could get among the other islands thereabouts. 


The first adventure we made here had like to have been fatal to us all, for the 
sloop, being ahead, made the signal to us for seeing a sail, and afterwards 
another, and a third, by which we understood she saw three sail; whereupon we 
made more sail to come up with her, but on a sudden were gotten among some 
rocks, falling foul upon them in such a manner as frighted us all very heartily; 
for having, it seems, but just water enough, as it were to an inch, our rudder 
struck upon the top of a rock, which gave us a terrible shock, and split a great 
piece off the rudder, and indeed disabled it so that our ship would not steer at all, 
at least not so as to be depended upon; and we were glad to hand all our sails, 
except our foresail and main-topsail, and with them we stood away to the east, to 
see if we could find any creek or harbour where we might lay the ship on shore, 
and repair our rudder; besides, we found the ship herself had received some 
damage, for she had some little leak near her stern-post, but a great way under 
water. 

By this mischance we lost the advantages, whatever they were, of the three 
sail of ships, which we afterwards came to hear were small Dutch ships from 
Batavia, going to Banda and Amboyna, to load spice, and, no doubt, had a good 
quantity of money on board. 

Upon the disaster I have been speaking of you may very well suppose that we 
came to an anchor as soon as we could, which was upon a small island not far 
from Banda, where, though the Dutch keep no factory, yet they come at the 
season to buy nutmegs and mace. We stayed there thirteen days; but there being 
no place where we could lay the ship on shore, we sent the sloop to cruise 
among the islands, to look out for a place fit for us. In the meantime we got very 
good water here, some provisions, roots, and fruits, and a good quantity of 
nutmegs and mace, which we found ways to trade with the natives for, without 
the knowledge of their masters, the Dutch. 

At length our sloop returned; having found another island where there was a 
very good harbour, we ran in, and came to an anchor. We immediately unbent all 
our Sails, sent them ashore upon the island, and set up seven or eight tents with 
them; then we unrigged our top-masts, and cut them down, hoisted all our guns 
out, our provisions and loading, and put them ashore in the tents. With the guns 
we made two small batteries, for fear of a surprise, and kept a look-out upon the 
hill. When we were all ready, we laid the ship aground upon a hard sand, the 
upper end of the harbour, and shored her up on each side. At low water she lay 
almost dry, so we mended her bottom, and stopped the leak, which was 
occasioned by straining some of the rudder irons with the shock which the ship 
had against the rock. 

Having done this, we also took occasion to clean her bottom, which, having 


been at sea so long, was very foul. The sloop washed and tallowed also, but was 
ready before us, and cruised eight or ten days among the islands, but met with no 
purchase; so that we began to be tired of the place, having little to divert us but 
the most furious claps of thunder that ever were heard or read of in the world. 

We were in hopes to have met with some purchase here among the Chinese, 
who, we had been told, came to Ternate to trade for cloves, and to the Banda 
Isles for nutmegs; and we would have been very glad to have loaded our galleon, 
or great ship, with these two sorts of spice, and have thought it a glorious 
voyage; but we found nothing stirring more than what I have said, except 
Dutchmen, who, by what means we could not imagine, had either a jealousy of 
us or intelligence of us, and kept themselves close in their ports. 

I was once resolved to have made a descent at the island of Dumas, the place 
most famous for the best nutmegs; but friend William, who was always for doing 
our business without fighting, dissuaded me from it, and gave such reasons for it 
that we could not resist; particularly the great heats of the season, and of the 
place, for we were now in the latitude of just half a degree south. But while we 
were disputing this point we were soon determined by the following accident:— 
We had a strong gale of wind at S.W. by W., and the ship had fresh way, but a 
great sea rolling in upon us from the N.E., which we afterwards found was the 
pouring in of the great ocean east of New Guinea. However, as I said, we stood 
away large, and made fresh way, when, on the sudden, from a dark cloud which 
hovered over our heads, came a flash, or rather blast, of lightning, which was so 
terrible, and quivered so long among us, that not I only, but all our men, thought 
the ship was on fire. The heat of the flash, or fire, was so sensibly felt in our 
faces, that some of our men had blisters raised by it on their skins, not 
immediately, perhaps, by the heat, but by the poisonous or noxious particles 
which mixed themselves with the matter inflamed. But this was not all; the 
shock of the air, which the fracture in the clouds made, was such that our ship 
shook as when a broadside is fired; and her motion being checked, as it were at 
once, by a repulse superior to the force that gave her way before, the sails all 
flew back in a moment, and the ship lay, as we might truly say, thunder-struck. 
As the blast from the cloud was so very near us, it was but a few moments after 
the flash that the terriblest clap of thunder followed that was ever heard by 
mortals. I firmly believe a blast of a hundred thousand barrels of gunpowder 
could not have been greater to our hearing; nay, indeed, to some of our men it 
took away their hearing. 

It is not possible for me to describe, or any one to conceive, the terror of that 
minute. Our men were in such a consternation, that not a man on board the ship 
had presence of mind to apply to the proper duty of a sailor, except friend 


William; and had he not run very nimbly, and with a composure that I am sure I 
was not master of, to let go the fore-sheet, set in the weather-brace of the fore- 
yard, and haul down the topsails, we had certainly brought all our masts by the 
board, and perhaps have been overwhelmed in the sea. 

As for myself, I must confess my eyes were open to my danger, though not the 
least to anything of application for remedy. I was all amazement and confusion, 
and this was the first time that I can say I began to feel the effects of that horror 
which I know since much more of, upon the just reflection on my former life. I 
thought myself doomed by Heaven to sink that moment into eternal destruction; 
and with this peculiar mark of terror, viz., that the vengeance was not executed 
in the ordinary way of human justice, but that God had taken me into His 
immediate disposing, and had resolved to be the executer of His own vengeance. 

Let them alone describe the confusion I was in who know what was the case 
of [John] Child, of Shadwell, or Francis Spira. It is impossible to describe it. My 
soul was all amazement and surprise. I thought myself just sinking into eternity, 
owning the divine justice of my punishment, but not at all feeling any of the 
moving, softening tokens of a sincere penitent; afflicted at the punishment, but 
not at the crime; alarmed at the vengeance, but not terrified at the guilt; having 
the same gust to the crime, though terrified to the last degree at the thought of 
the punishment, which I concluded I was just now going to receive. 

But perhaps many that read this will be sensible of the thunder and lightning, 
that may think nothing of the rest, or rather may make a jest of it all; so I say no 
more of it at this time, but proceed to the story of the voyage. When the 
amazement was over, and the men began to come to themselves, they fell a- 
calling for one another, every one for his friend, or for those he had most respect 
for; and it was a singular satisfaction to find that nobody was hurt. The next 
thing was to inquire if the ship had received no damage, when the boatswain, 
stepping forward, found that part of the head was gone, but not so as to endanger 
the bowsprit; so we hoisted our topsails again, hauled aft the fore-sheet, braced 
the yards, and went our course as before. Nor can I deny but that we were all 
somewhat like the ship; our first astonishment being a little over, and that we 
found the ship swim again, we were soon the same irreligious, hardened crew 
that we were before, and I among the rest. 

As we now Steered, our course lay N.N.E., and we passed thus, with a fair 
wind, through the strait or channel between the island of Gilolo and the land of 
Nova Guinea, when we were soon in the open sea or ocean, on the south-east of 
the Philippines, being the great Pacific, or South Sea, where it may be said to 
join itself with the vast Indian Ocean. 

As we passed into these seas, steering due north, so we soon crossed the line 


to the north side, and so sailed on towards Mindanao and Manilla, the chief of 
the Philippine Islands, without meeting with any purchase till we came to the 
northward of Manilla, and then our trade began; for here we took three Japanese 
vessels, though at some distance from Manilla. Two of them had made their 
market, and were going home with nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, &c., besides all 
sorts of European goods, brought with the Spanish ships from Acapulco. They 
had together eight-and-thirty ton of cloves, and five or six ton of nutmegs, and as 
much cinnamon. We took the spice, but meddled with very little of the European 
goods, they being, as we thought, not worth our while; but we were very sorry 
for it soon after, and therefore grew wiser upon the next occasion. 

The third Japanese was the best prize to us; for he came with money, and a 
great deal of gold uncoined, to buy such goods as we mentioned above. We 
eased him of his gold, and did him no other harm, and having no intention to 
stay long here, we stood away for China. 

We were at sea above two months upon this voyage, beating it up against the 
wind, which blew steadily from the N.E., and within a point or two one way or 
other; and this indeed was the reason why we met with the more prizes in our 
voyage. 

We were just gotten clear of the Philippines, and we purposed to go to the isle 
of Formosa, but the wind blew so fresh at N.N.E. that there was no making 
anything of it, and we were forced to put back to Laconia, the most northerly of 
those islands. We rode here very secure, and shifted our situation, not in view of 
any danger, for there was none, but for a better supply of provisions, which we 
found the people very willing to supply us with. 

There lay, while we remained here, three very great galleons, or Spanish ships, 
from the south seas; whether newly come in or ready to sail we could not 
understand at first; but as we found the China traders began to load and set 
forward to the north, we concluded the Spanish ships had newly unloaded their 
cargo, and these had been buying; so we doubted not but we should meet with 
purchase in the rest of the voyage, neither, indeed, could we well miss of it. 

We stayed here till the beginning of May, when we were told the Chinese 
traders would set forward; for the northern monsoons end about the latter end of 
March or beginning of April; so that they are sure of fair winds home. 
Accordingly we hired some of the country boats, which are very swift sailers, to 
go and bring us word how affairs stood at Manilla, and when the China junks 
would sail; and by this intelligence we ordered our matters so well, that three 
days after we set sail we fell in with no less than eleven of them; out of which, 
however, having by misfortune of discovering ourselves, taken but three, we 
contented ourselves and pursued our voyage to Formosa. In these three vessels 


we took, in short, such a quantity of cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, and mace, 
besides silver, that our men began to be of my opinion,—that we were rich 
enough; and, in short, we had nothing to do now but to consider by what 
methods to secure the immense treasure we had got. 

I was secretly glad to hear that they were of this opinion, for I had long before 
resolved, if it were possible, to persuade them to think of returning, having fully 
perfected my first projected design of rummaging among the Spice Islands; and 
all those prizes, which were exceeding rich at Manilla, was quite beyond my 
design. 

But now I had heard what the men said, and how they thought we were very 
well, I let them know by friend William, that I intended only to sail to the island 
of Formosa, where I should find opportunity to turn our spices and Europe goods 
into ready money, and that then I would tack about for the south, the northern 
monsoons being perhaps by that time also ready to set in. They all approved of 
my design, and willingly went forward; because, besides the winds, which would 
not permit until October to go to the south, I say, besides this, we were now a 
very deep ship, having near two hundred ton of goods on board, and particularly, 
some very valuable; the sloop also had a proportion. 

With this resolution we went on cheerfully, when, within about twelve days’ 
sail more, we made the island Formosa, at a great distance, but were ourselves 
shot beyond the southernmost part of the island, being to leeward, and almost 
upon the coast of China. Here we were a little at a loss, for the English factories 
were not far off, and we might be obliged to fight some of their ships, if we met 
with them; which, though we were able enough to do, yet we did not desire it on 
many accounts, and particularly because we did not think it was our business to 
have it known who we were, or that such a kind of people as we had been seen 
on the coast. However, we were obliged to keep to the northward, keeping as 
good an offing as we could with respect to the coast of China. 

We had not sailed long but we chased a small Chinese junk, and having taken 
her, we found she was bound to the island of Formosa, having no goods on 
board but some rice and a small quantity of tea; but she had three Chinese 
merchants in her; and they told us that they were going to meet a large vessel of 
their country, which came from Tonquin, and lay in a river in Formosa, whose 
name I forgot; and they were going to the Philippine Islands, with silks, muslins, 
calicoes, and such goods as are the product of China, and some gold; that their 
business was to sell their cargo, and buy spices and European goods. 

This suited very well with our purpose; so I resolved now that we would leave 
off being pirates and turn merchants; so we told them what goods we had on 
board, and that if they would bring their supercargoes or merchants on board, we 


would trade with them. They were very willing to trade with us, but terribly 
afraid to trust us; nor was it an unjust fear, for we had plundered them already of 
what they had. On the other hand, we were as diffident as they, and very 
uncertain what to do; but William the Quaker put this matter into a way of 
barter. He came to me and told me he really thought the merchants looked like 
fair men, that meant honestly. “And besides,” says William, “it is their interest to 
be honest now, for, as they know upon what terms we got the goods we are to 
truck with them, so they know we can afford good pennyworths; and in the next 
place, it saves them going the whole voyage, so that the southerly monsoons yet 
holding, if they traded with us, they could immediately return with their cargo to 
China;” though, by the way, we afterwards found they intended for Japan; but 
that was all one, for by this means they saved at least eight months’ voyage. 
Upon these foundations, William said he was satisfied we might trust them; 
“for,” says William, “I would as soon trust a man whose interest binds him to be 
just to me as a man whose principle binds himself.” Upon the whole, William 
proposed that two of the merchants should be left on board our ship as hostages, 
and that part of our goods should be loaded in their vessel, and let the third go 
with it into the port where their ship lay; and when he had delivered the spices, 
he should bring back such things as it was agreed should be exchanged. This was 
concluded on, and William the Quaker ventured to go along with them, which, 
upon my word, I should not have cared to have done, nor was I willing that he 
should, but he went still upon the notion that it was their interest to treat him 
friendly. 

In the meantime, we came to an anchor under a little island in the latitude of 
23 degrees 28 minutes, being just under the northern tropic, and about twenty 
leagues from the island. Here we lay thirteen days, and began to be very uneasy 
for my friend William, for they had promised to be back again in four days, 
which they might very easily have done. However, at the end of thirteen days, 
we Saw three sail coming directly to us, which a little surprised us all at first, not 
knowing what might be the case; and we began to put ourselves in a posture of 
defence; but as they came nearer us, we were soon satisfied, for the first vessel 
was that which William went in, who carried a flag of truce; and in a few hours 
they all came to an anchor, and William came on board us with a little boat, with 
the Chinese merchant in his company, and two other merchants, who seemed to 
be a kind of brokers for the rest. 

Here he gave us an account how civilly he had been used; how they had 
treated him with all imaginable frankness and openness; that they had not only 
given him the full value of his spices and other goods which he carried, in gold, 
by good weight, but had loaded the vessel again with such goods as he knew we 


were willing to trade for; and that afterwards they had resolved to bring the great 
ship out of the harbour, to lie where we were, that so we might make what 
bargain we thought fit; only William said he had promised, in our name, that we 
should use no violence with them, nor detain any of the vessels after we had 
done trading with them. I told him we would strive to outdo them in civility, and 
that we would make good every part of his agreement; in token whereof, I 
caused a white flag likewise to be spread at the poop of our great ship, which 
was the signal agreed on. 

As to the third vessel which came with them, it was a kind of bark of the 
country, who, having intelligence of our design to traffic, came off to deal with 
us, bringing a great deal of gold and some provisions, which at that time we 
were very glad of. 

In short, we traded upon the high seas with these men, and indeed we made a 
very good market, and yet sold thieves’ pennyworths too. We sold here about 
sixty ton of spice, chiefly cloves and nutmegs, and above two hundred bales of 
European goods, such as linen and woollen manufactures. We considered we 
should have occasion for some such things ourselves, and so we kept a good 
quantity of English stuffs, cloth, baize, &c., for ourselves. I shall not take up any 
of the little room I have left here with the further particulars of our trade; it is 
enough to mention, that, except a parcel of tea, and twelve bales of fine China 
wrought silks, we took nothing in exchange for our goods but gold; so that the 
sum we took here in that glittering commodity amounted to above fifty thousand 
ounces good weight. 

When we had finished our barter, we restored the hostages, and gave the three 
merchants about the quantity of twelve hundredweight of nutmegs, and as many 
of cloves, with a handsome present of European linen and stuff for themselves, 
as a recompense for what we had taken from them; so we sent them away 
exceedingly well satisfied. 

Here it was that William gave me an account, that while he was on board the 
Japanese vessel, he met with a kind of religious, or Japan priest, who spoke 
some words of English to him; and, being very inquisitive to know how he came 
to learn any of those words, he told him that there was in his country thirteen 
Englishmen; he called them Englishmen very articulately and distinctly, for he 
had conversed with them very frequently and freely. He said that they were all 
that were left of two-and-thirty men, who came on shore on the north side of 
Japan, being driven upon a great rock in a stormy night, where they lost their 
ship, and the rest of their men were drowned; that he had persuaded the king of 
his country to send boats off to the rock or island where the ship was lost, to save 
the rest of the men, and to bring them on shore, which was done, and they were 


used very kindly, and had houses built for them, and land given them to plant for 
provision; and that they lived by themselves. 

He said he went frequently among them, to persuade them to worship their 
god (an idol, I suppose, of their own making), which, he said, they ungratefully 
refused; and that therefore the king had once or twice ordered them all to be put 
to death; but that, as he said, he had prevailed upon the king to spare them, and 
let them live their own way, as long as they were quiet and peaceable, and did 
not go about to withdraw others from the worship of the country. 

I asked William why he did not inquire from whence they came. “I did,” said 
William; “for how could I but think it strange,” said he, “to hear him talk of 
Englishmen on the north side of Japan?” “Well,” said I, “what account did he 
give of it?” “An account,” said William, “that will surprise thee, and all the 
world after thee, that shall hear of it, and which makes me wish thou wouldst go 
up to Japan and find them out.” “What do you mean?” said I. “Whence could 
they come?” “Why,” says William, “he pulled out a little book, and in it a piece 
of paper, where it was written, in an Englishman’s hand, and in plain English 
words, thus; and,” says William, “I read it myself:—’We came from Greenland, 
and from the North Pole.’” This, indeed, was amazing to us all, and more so to 
those seamen among us who knew anything of the infinite attempts which had 
been made from Europe, as well by the English as the Dutch, to discover a 
passage that way into those parts of the world; and as William pressed as 
earnestly to go on to the north to rescue those poor men, so the ship’s company 
began to incline to it; and, in a word, we all came to this, that we would stand in 
to the shore of Formosa, to find this priest again, and have a further account of it 
all from him. Accordingly, the sloop went over; but when they came there, the 
vessels were very unhappily sailed, and this put an end to our inquiry after them, 
and perhaps may have disappointed mankind of one of the most noble 
discoveries that ever was made, or will again be made, in the world, for the good 
of mankind in general; but so much for that. 

William was so uneasy at losing this opportunity, that he pressed us earnestly 
to go up to Japan to find out these men. He told us that if it was nothing but to 
recover thirteen honest poor men from a kind of captivity, which they would 
otherwise never be redeemed from, and where, perhaps, they might, some time 
or other, be murdered by the barbarous people, in defence of their idolatry, it 
were very well worth our while, and it would be, in some measure, making 
amends for the mischiefs we had done in the world; but we, that had no concer 
upon us for the mischiefs we had done, had much less about any satisfactions to 
be made for it, so he found that kind of discourse would weigh very little with 
us. Then he pressed us very earnestly to let him have the sloop to go by himself, 


and I told him I would not oppose it; but when he came to the sloop none of the 
men would go with him; for the case was plain, they had all a share in the cargo 
of the great ship, as well as in thae of the sloop, and the richness of the cargo 
was such that they would not leave it by any means; so poor William, much to 
his mortification, was obliged to give it over. What became of those thirteen 
men, or whether they are not there still, I can give no account of. 

We are now at the end of our cruise; what we had taken was indeed so 
considerable, that it was not only enough to satisfy the most covetous and the 
most ambitious minds in the world, but it did indeed satisfy us, and our men 
declared they did not desire any more. The next motion, therefore, was about 
going back, and the way by which we should perform the voyage, so as not to be 
attacked by the Dutch in the Straits of Sunda. 

We had pretty well stored ourselves here with provisions, and it being now 
near the return of the monsoons, we resolved to stand away to the southward; 
and not only to keep without the Philippine Islands, that is to say, to the eastward 
of them, but to keep on to the southward, and see if we could not leave not only 
the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, behind us, but even Nova Guinea and Nova 
Hollandia also; and so getting into the variable winds, to the south of the tropic 
of Capricorn, steer away to the west, over the great Indian Ocean. 

This was indeed at first a monstrous voyage in its appearance, and the want of 
provisions threatened us. William told us in so many words, that it was 
impossible we could carry provisions enough to subsist us for such a voyage, 
and especially fresh water; and that, as there would be no land for us to touch at 
where we could get any supply, it was a madness to undertake it. 

But I undertook to remedy this evil, and therefore desired them not to be 
uneasy at that, for I knew that we might supply ourselves at Mindanao, the most 
southerly island of the Philippines. 

Accordingly, we set sail, having taken all the provisions here that we could 
get, the 28th of September, the wind veering a little at first from the N.N.W. to 
the N.E. by E., but afterwards settled about the N.E. and the E.N.E. We were 
nine weeks in this voyage, having met with several interruptions by the weather, 
and put in under the lee of a small island in the latitude of 16 degrees 12 
minutes, of which we never knew the name, none of our charts having given any 
account of it: I say, we put in here by reason of a strange tornado or hurricane, 
which brought us into a great deal of danger. Here we rode about sixteen days, 
the winds being very tempestuous and the weather uncertain. However, we got 
some provisions on shore, such as plants and roots, and a few hogs. We believed 
there were inhabitants on the island, but we saw none of them. 

From hence, the weather settling again, we went on and came to the 


southernmost part of Mindanao, where we took in fresh water and some cows, 
but the climate was so hot that we did not attempt to salt up any more than so as 
to keep a fortnight or three weeks; and away we stood southward, crossing the 
line, and, leaving Gillolo on the starboard side, we coasted the country they call 
New Guinea, where, in the latitude of eight degrees south, we put in again for 
provisions and water, and where we found inhabitants; but they fled from us, and 
were altogether inconversable. From thence, sailing still southward, we left all 
behind us that any of our charts and maps took any notice of, and went on till we 
came to the latitude of seventeen degrees, the wind continuing still north-east. 

Here we made land to the westward, which, when we had kept in sight for 
three days, coasting along the shore for the distance of about four leagues, we 
began to fear we should find no outlet west, and so should be obliged to go back 
again, and put in among the Moluccas at last; but at length we found the land 
break off, and go trending away to the west sea, seeming to be all open to the 
south and south-west, and a great sea came rolling out of the south, which gave 
us to understand that there was no land for a great way. 

In a word, we kept on our course to the south, a little westerly, till we passed 
the south tropic, where we found the winds variable; and now we stood away 
fair west, and held it out for about twenty days, when we discovered land right 
ahead, and on our larboard bow; we made directly to the shore, being willing to 
take all advantages now for supplying ourselves with fresh provisions and water, 
knowing we were now entering on that vast unknown Indian Ocean, perhaps the 
greatest sea on the globe, having, with very little interruption of islands, a 
continued sea quite round the globe. 

We found a good road here, and some people on shore; but when we landed, 
they fled up the country, nor would they hold any correspondence with us, nor 
come near us, but shot at us several times with arrows as long as lances. We set 
up white flags for a truce, but they either did not or would not understand it; on 
the contrary, they shot our flag of truce through several times with their arrows, 
so that, in a word, we never came near any of them. 

We found good water here, though it was something difficult to get at it, but 
for living creatures we could see none; for the people, if they had any cattle, 
drove them all away, and showed us nothing but themselves, and that sometimes 
in a threatening posture, and in number so great, that made us suppose the island 
to be greater than we first imagined. It is true, they would not come near enough 
for us to engage with them, at least not openly; but they came near enough for us 
to see them, and, by the help of our glasses, to see that they were clothed and 
armed, but their clothes were only about their lower and middle parts; that they 
had long lances, half pikes, in their hands, besides bows and arrows; that they 


had great high things on their heads, made, as we believed, of feathers, and 
which looked something like our grenadiers’ caps in England. 

When we saw them so shy that they would not come near us, our men began 
to range over the island, if it was such (for we never surrounded it), to search for 
cattle, and for any of the Indian plantations, for fruits or plants; but they soon 
found, to their cost, that they were to use more caution than that came to, and 
that they were to discover perfectly every bush and every tree before they 
ventured abroad in the country; for about fourteen of our men going farther than 
the rest, into a part of the country which seemed to be planted, as they thought, 
for it did but seem so, only I think it was overgrown with canes, such as we 
make our cane chairs with—I say, venturing too far, they were suddenly attacked 
with a shower of arrows from almost every side of them, as they thought, out of 
the tops of the trees. 

They had nothing to do but to fly for it, which, however, they could not 
resolve on, till five of them were wounded; nor had they escaped so, if one of 
them had not been so much wiser or thoughtfuller than the rest, as to consider, 
that though they could not see the enemy, so as to shoot at them, yet perhaps the 
noise of their shot might terrify them, and that they should rather fire at a 
venture. Accordingly, ten of them faced about, and fired at random anywhere 
among the canes. 

The noise and the fire not only terrified the enemy, but, as they believed, their 
shot had luckily hit some of them; for they found not only that the arrows, which 
came thick among them before, ceased, but they heard the Indians halloo, after 
their way, to one another, and make a strange noise, more uncouth and 
inimitably strange than any they had ever heard, more like the howling and 
barking of wild creatures in the woods than like the voice of men, only that 
sometimes they seemed to speak words. 

They observed also, that this noise of the Indians went farther and farther off, 
so that they were satisfied the Indians fled away, except on one side, where they 
heard a doleful groaning and howling, and where it continued a good while, 
which they supposed was from some or other of them being wounded, and 
howling by reason of their wounds; or killed, and others howling over them: but 
our men had enough of making discoveries; so they did not trouble themselves 
to look farther, but resolved to take this opportunity to retreat. But the worst of 
their adventure was to come; for as they came back, they passed by a prodigious 
great trunk of an old tree; what tree it was, they said, they did not know, but it 
stood like an old decayed oak in a park, where the keepers in England take a 
stand, as they call it, to shoot a deer; and it stood just under the steep side of a 
great rock, or hill, that our people could not see what was beyond it. 


As they came by this tree, they were of a sudden shot at, from the top of the 
tree, with seven arrows and three lances, which, to our great grief, killed two of 
our men, and wounded three more. This was the more surprising, because, being 
without any defence, and so near the trees, they expected more lances and 
alrows every moment; nor would flying do them any service, the Indians being, 
as appeared, very good marksmen. In this extremity, they had happily this 
presence of mind, viz., to run close to the tree, and stand, as it were, under it; so 
that those above could not come at, or see them, to throw their lances at them. 
This succeeded, and gave them time to consider what to do; they knew their 
enemies and murderers were above; they heard them talk, and those above knew 
those were below; but they below were obliged to keep close for fear of their 
lances from above. At length, one of our men, looking a little more strictly than 
the rest, thought he saw the head of one of the Indians just over a dead limb of 
the tree, which, it seems, the creature sat upon. One man immediately fired, and 
levelled his piece so true that the shot went through the fellow’s head; and down 
he fell out of the tree immediately, and came upon the ground with such force, 
with the height of his fall, that if he had not been killed with the shot, he would 
certainly have been killed with dashing his body against the ground. 

This so frightened them, that, besides the howling noise they made in the tree, 
our men heard a strange clutter of them in the body of the tree, from whence 
they concluded they had made the tree hollow, and were got to hide themselves 
there. Now, had this been the case, they were secure enough from our men, for it 
was impossible any of our men could get up the tree on the outside, there being 
no branches to climb by; and, to shoot at the tree, that they tried several times to 
no purpose, for the tree was so thick that no shot would enter it. They made no 
doubt, however, but that they had their enemies in a trap, and that a small siege 
would either bring them down, tree and all, or starve them out; so they resolved 
to keep their post, and send to us for help. Accordingly, two of them came away 
to us for more hands, and particularly desired that some of our carpenters might 
come with tools, to help to cut down the tree, or at least to cut down other wood 
and set fire to it; and that, they concluded, would not fail to bring them out. 

Accordingly, our men went like a little army, and with mighty preparations for 
an enterprise, the like of which has scarce been ever heard, to form the siege of a 
great tree. However, when they came there, they found the task difficult enough, 
for the old trunk was indeed a very great one, and very tall, being at least two- 
and-twenty feet high, with seven old limbs standing out every way from the top, 
but decayed, and very few leaves, if any, left on it. 

William the Quaker, whose curiosity led him to go among the rest, proposed 
that they should make a ladder, and get upon the top, and then throw wild-fire 


into the tree, and smoke them out. Others proposed going back, and getting a 
great gun out of the ship, which would split the tree in pieces with the iron 
bullets; others, that they should cut down a great deal of wood, and pile it up 
round the tree, and set it on fire, and burn the tree, and the Indians in it. 

These consultations took up our people no less than two or three days, in all 
which time they heard nothing of the supposed garrison within this wooden 
castle, nor any noise within. William’s project was first gone about, and a large 
strong ladder was made, to scale this wooden tower; and in two or three hours’ 
time it would have been ready to mount, when, on a sudden, they heard the noise 
of the Indians in the body of the tree again, and a little after, several of them 
appeared at the top of the tree, and threw some lances down at our men; one of 
which struck one of our seamen a-top of the shoulder, and gave him such a 
desperate wound, that the surgeons not only had a great deal of difficulty to cure 
him, but the poor man endured such horrible torture, that we all said they had 
better have killed him outright. However, he was cured at last, though he never 
recovered the perfect use of his arm, the lance having cut some of the tendons on 
the top of the arm, near the shoulder, which, as I supposed, performed the office 
of motion to the limb before; so that the poor man was a cripple all the days of 
his life. But to return to the desperate rogues in the tree; our men shot at them, 
but did not find they had hit them, or any of them; but as soon as ever they shot 
at them, they could hear them huddle down into the trunk of the tree again, and 
there, to be sure, they were safe. 

Well, however, it was this which put by the project of William’s ladder; for 
when it was done, who would venture up among such a troop of bold creatures 
as were there, and who, they supposed, were desperate by their circumstances? 
And as but one man at a time could go up, they began to think it would not do; 
and, indeed, I was of the opinion (for about this time I was come to their 
assistance) that going up the ladder would not do, unless it was thus, that a man 
should, as it were, run just up to the top, and throw some fireworks into the tree, 
and come down again; and this we did two or three times, but found no effect of 
it. At last, one of our gunners made a stink-pot, as we called it, being a 
composition which only smokes, but does not flame or burn; but withal the 
smoke of it is so thick, and the smell of it so intolerably nauseous, that it is not to 
be suffered. This he threw into the tree himself, and we waited for the effect of 
it, but heard or saw nothing all that night or the next day; so we concluded the 
men within were all smothered; when, on a sudden, the next night we heard them 
upon the top of the tree again shouting and hallooing like madmen. 

We concluded, as anybody would, that this was to call for help, and we 
resolved to continue our siege; for we were all enraged to see ourselves so 


baulked by a few wild people, whom we thought we had safe in our clutches; 
and, indeed, never were there so many concurring circumstances to delude men 
in any case we had met with. We resolved, however, to try another stink-pot the 
next night, and our engineer and gunner had got it ready, when, hearing a noise 
of the enemy on the top of the tree, and in the body of the tree, I was not willing 
to let the gunner go up the ladder, which, I said, would be but to be certain of 
being murdered. However, he found a medium for it, and that was to go up a few 
steps, and, with a long pole in his hand, to throw it in upon the top of the tree, 
the ladder being standing all this while against the top of the tree; but when the 
gunner, with his machine at the top of his pole, came to the tree, with three other 
men to help him, behold the ladder was gone. 

This perfectly confounded us; and we now concluded the Indians in the tree 
had, by this piece of negligence, taken the opportunity, and come all down the 
ladder, made their escape, and had carried away the ladder with them. I laughed 
most heartily at my friend William, who, as I said, had the direction of the siege, 
and had set up a ladder for the garrison, as we called them, to get down upon, 
and run away. But when daylight came, we were all set to rights again; for there 
stood our ladder, hauled up on the top of the tree, with about half of it in the 
hollow of the tree, and the other half upright in the air. Then we began to laugh 
at the Indians for fools, that they could not as well have found their way down 
by the ladder, and have made their escape, as to have pulled it up by main 
strength into the tree. 

We then resolved upon fire, and so to put an end to the work at once, and burn 
the tree and its inhabitants together; and accordingly we went to work to cut 
wood, and in a few hours’ time we got enough, as we thought, together; and, 
piling it up round the bottom of the tree, we set it on fire, waiting at a distance to 
see when, the gentlemen’s quarters being too hot for them, they would come 
flying out at the top. But we were quite confounded when, on a sudden, we 
found the fire all put out by a great quantity of water thrown upon it. We then 
thought the devil must be in them, to be sure. Says William, “This is certainly 
the cunningest piece of Indian engineering that ever was heard of; and there can 
be but one thing more to guess at, besides witchcraft and dealing with the devil, 
which I believe not one word of,” says he; “and that must be, that this is an 
artificial tree, or a natural tree artificially made hollow down into the earth, 
through root and all; and that these creatures have an artificial cavity underneath 
it, quite into the hill, or a way to go through, and under the hill, to some other 
place; and where that other place is, we know not; but if it be not our own fault, 
I’ll find the place, and follow them into it, before I am two days older.” He then 
called the carpenters, to know of them if they had any large saws that would cut 


through the body; and they told him they had no saws that were long enough, nor 
could men work into such a monstrous old stump in a great while; but that they 
would go to work with it with their axes, and undertake to cut it down in two 
days, and stock up the root of it in two more. But William was for another way, 
which proved much better than all this; for he was for silent work, that, if 
possible, he might catch some of the fellows in it. So he sets twelve men to it 
with large augers, to bore great holes into the side of the tree, to go almost 
through, but not quite through; which holes were bored without noise, and when 
they were done he filled them all with gunpowder, stopping strong plugs, bolted 
crossways, into the holes, and then boring a slanting hole, of a less size, down 
into the greater hole, all of which were filled with powder, and at once blown up. 
When they took fire, they made such a noise, and tore and split up the tree in so 
many places, and in such a manner, that we could see plainly such another blast 
would demolish it; and so it did. Thus at the second time we could, at two or 
three places, put our hands in them, and discovered a cheat, namely, that there 
was a cave or hole dug into the earth, from or through the bottom of the hollow, 
and that it had communication with another cave farther in, where we heard the 
voices of several of the wild folks, calling and talking to one another. 

When we came thus far we had a great mind to get at them; and William 
desired that three men might be given him with hand-grenadoes; and he 
promised to go down first, and boldly he did so; for William, to give him his 
due, had the heart of a lion. 

They had pistols in their hands, and swords by their sides; but, as they had 
taught the Indians before by their stink-pots, the Indians returned them in their 
own kind; for they made such a smoke come up out of the entrance into the cave 
or hollow, that William and his three men were glad to come running out of the 
cave, and out of the tree too, for mere want of breath; and indeed they were 
almost stifled. 

Never was a fortification so well defended, or assailants so many ways 
defeated. We were now for giving it over, and particularly I called William, and 
told him I could not but laugh to see us spinning out our time here for nothing; 
that I could not imagine what we were doing; that it was certain that the rogues 
that were in it were cunning to the last degree, and it would vex anybody to be so 
baulked by a few naked ignorant fellows; but still it was not worth our while to 
push it any further, nor was there anything that I knew of to be got by the 
conquest when it was made, so that I thought it high time to give it over. 

William acknowledged what I said was just, and that there was nothing but 
our curiosity to be gratified in this attempt; and though, as he said, he was very 
desirous to have searched into the thing, yet he would not insist upon it; so we 


resolved to quit it and come away, which we did. However, William said before 
we went he would have this satisfaction of them, viz., to burn down the tree and 
stop up the entrance into the cave. And while doing this the gunner told him he 
would have one satisfaction of the rogues; and this was, that he would make a 
mine of it, and see which way it had vent. Upon this he fetched two barrels of 
powder out of the ships, and placed them in the inside of the hollow of the cave, 
as far in as he durst go to carry them, and then filling up the mouth of the cave 
where the tree stood, and ramming it sufficiently hard, leaving only a pipe or 
touch-hole, he gave fire to it, and stood at a distance to see which way it would 
operate, when on a sudden he found the force of the powder burst its way out 
among some bushes on the other side the little hill I mentioned, and that it came 
roaring out there as out of the mouth of a cannon. Immediately running thither, 
we saw the effects of the powder. 

First, we saw that there was the other mouth of the cave, which the powder 
had so torn and opened, that the loose earth was so fallen in again that nothing of 
shape could be discerned; but there we saw what was become of the garrison of 
the Indians, too, who had given us all this trouble, for some of them had no arms, 
some no legs, some no head; some lay half buried in the rubbish of the mine— 
that is to say, in the loose earth that fell in; and, in short, there was a miserable 
havoc made in them all; for we had good reason to believe not one of them that 
were in the inside could escape, but rather were shot out of the mouth of the 
cave, like a bullet out of a gun. 

We had now our full satisfaction of the Indians; but, in short, this was a losing 
voyage, for we had two men killed, one quite crippled, and five more wounded; 
we spent two barrels of powder, and eleven days’ time, and all to get the 
understanding how to make an Indian mine, or how to keep garrison in a hollow 
tree; and with this wit, bought at this dear price, we came away, having taken in 
some fresh water, but got no fresh provisions. 

We then considered what we should do to get back again to Madagascar. We 
were much about the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, but had such a very 
long run, and were neither sure of meeting with fair winds nor with any land in 
the way, that we knew not what to think of it. William was our last resort in this 
case again, and he was very plain with us. “Friend,” says he to Captain Wilmot, 
“what occasion hast thou to run the venture of starving, merely for the pleasure 
of saying thou hast been where nobody has been before? There are a great many 
places nearer home, of which thou mayest say the same thing at less expense. I 
see no occasion thou hast of keeping thus far south any longer than till you are 
sure you are to the west end of Java and Sumatra; and then thou mayest stand 
away north towards Ceylon, and the coast of Coromandel and Madras, where 


thou mayest get both fresh water and fresh provisions; and to that part it is likely 
we may hold out well enough with the stores we have already.” 

This was wholesome advice, and such as was not to be slighted; so we stood 
away to the west, keeping between the latitude of 31 and 35, and had very good 
weather and fair winds for about ten days’ sail; by which time, by our reckoning, 
we were Clear of the isles, and might run away to the north; and if we did not fall 
in with Ceylon, we should at least go into the great deep Bay of Bengal. 

But we were out in our reckoning a great deal; for, when we had stood due 
north for about fifteen or sixteen degrees, we met with land again on our 
starboard bow, about three leagues’ distance; so we came to an anchor about half 
a league from it, and manned out our boats to see what sort of a country it was. 
We found it a very good one; fresh water easy to come at, but no cattle that we 
could see, or inhabitants; and we were very shy of searching too far after them, 
lest we should make such another journey as we did last; so that we let rambling 
alone, and chose rather to take what we could find, which was only a few wild 
mangoes, and some plants of several kinds, which we knew not the names of. 

We made no stay here, but put to sea again, N.W. by N., but had little wind for 
a fortnight more, when we made land again; and standing in with the shore, we 
were surprised to find ourselves on the south shore of Java; and just as we were 
coming to an anchor we saw a boat, carrying Dutch colours, sailing along-shore. 
We were not solicitous to speak with them, or any other of their nation, but left it 
indifferent to our people, when they went on shore, to see the Dutchmen or not 
to see them; our business was to get provisions, which, indeed, by this time were 
very short with us. 

We resolved to go on shore with our boats in the most convenient place we 
could find, and to look out a proper harbour to bring the ship into, leaving it to 
our fate whether we should meet with friends or enemies; resolving, however, 
not to stay any considerable time, at least not long enough to have expresses sent 
across the island to Batavia, and for ships to come round from thence to attack 
us. 

We found, according to our desire, a very good harbour, where we rode in 
seven fathom water, well defended from the weather, whatever might happen; 
and here we got fresh provisions, such as good hogs and some cows; and that we 
might lay in a little store, we killed sixteen cows, and pickled and barrelled up 
the flesh as well as we could be supposed to do in the latitude of eight degrees 
from the line. 

We did all this in about five days, and filled our casks with water; and the last 
boat was coming off with herbs and roots, we being unmoored, and our fore- 
topsail loose for sailing, when we spied a large ship to the northward, bearing 


down directly upon us. We knew not what she might be, but concluded the 
worst, and made all possible haste to get our anchor up, and get under sail, that 
we might be in a readiness to see what she had to say to us, for we were under no 
great concern for one ship, but our notion was, that we should be attacked by 
three or four together. 

By the time we had got up our anchor and the boat was stowed, the ship was 
within a league of us, and, as we thought, bore down to engage us; so we spread 
our black flag, or ancient, on the poop, and the bloody flag at the top-mast-head, 
and having made a clear ship, we stretched away to the westward, to get the 
wind of him. 

They had, it seems, quite mistaken us before, expecting nothing of an enemy 
or a pirate in those seas; and, not doubting but we had been one of their own 
ships, they seemed to be in some confusion when they found their mistake, so 
they immediately hauled upon a wind on the other tack, and stood edging in for 
the shore, towards the easternmost part of the island. Upon this we tacked, and 
stood after him with all the sail we could, and in two hours came almost within 
gunshot. Though they crowded all the sail they could lay on, there was no 
remedy but to engage us, and they soon saw their inequality of force. We fired a 
gun for them to bring to; so they manned out their boat, and sent to us with a flag 
of truce. We sent back the boat, but with this answer to the captain, that he had 
nothing to do but to strike and bring his ship to an anchor under our stern, and 
come on board us himself, when he should know our demands; but that, 
however, since he had not yet put us to the trouble of forcing him, which we saw 
we were able to do, we assured them that the captain should return again in 
safety, and all his men, and that, supplying us with such things as we should 
demand, his ship should not be plundered. They went back with this message, 
and it was some time after they were on board before they struck, which made us 
begin to think they refused it; so we fired a shot, and in a few minutes more we 
perceived their boat put off; and as soon as the boat put off the ship struck and 
came to an anchor, as was directed. 

When the captain came on board, we demanded an account of their cargo, 
which was chiefly bales of goods from Bengal for Bantam. We told them our 
present want was provisions, which they had no need of, being just at the end of 
their voyage; and that, if they would send their boat on shore with ours, and 
procure us six-and-twenty head of black cattle, threescore hogs, a quantity of 
brandy and arrack, and three hundred bushels of rice, we would let them go free. 

As to the rice, they gave us six hundred bushels, which they had actually on 
board, together with a parcel shipped upon freight. Also, they gave us thirty 
middling casks of very good arrack, but beef and pork they had none. However, 


they went on shore with our men, and bought eleven bullocks and fifty hogs, 
which were pickled up for our occasion; and upon the supplies of provision from 
shore, we dismissed them and their ship. 

We lay here several days before we could furnish ourselves with the 
provisions agreed for, and some of the men fancied the Dutchmen were 
contriving our destruction; but they were very honest, and did what they could to 
furnish the black cattle, but found it impossible to supply so many. So they came 
and told us ingenuously, that, unless we could stay a while longer, they could get 
no more oxen or cows than those eleven, with which we were obliged to be 
satisfied, taking the value of them in other things, rather than stay longer there. 
On our side, we were punctual with them in observing the conditions we had 
agreed on; nor would we let any of our men so much as go on board them, or 
suffer any of their men to come on board us; for, had any of our men gone on 
board, nobody could have answered for their behaviour, any more than if they 
had been on shore in an enemy’s country. 

We were now victualled for our voyage; and, as we mattered not purchase, we 
went merrily on for the coast of Ceylon, where we intended to touch, to get fresh 
water again, and more provisions; and we had nothing material offered in this 
part of the voyage, only that we met with contrary winds, and were above a 
month in the passage. 

We put in upon the south coast of the island, desiring to have as little to do 
with the Dutch as we could; and as the Dutch were lords of the country as to 
commerce, so they are more so of the sea-coast, where they have several forts, 
and, in particular, have all the cinnamon, which is the trade of that island. 

We took in fresh water here, and some provisions, but did not much trouble 
ourselves about laying in any stores, our beef and hogs, which we got at Java, 
being not yet all gone by a good deal. We had a little skirmish on shore here with 
some of the people of the island, some of our men having been a little too 
familiar with the homely ladies of the country; for homely, indeed, they were, to 
such a degree, that if our men had not had good stomachs that way, they would 
scarce have touched any of them. 

I could never fully get it out of our men what they did, they were so true to 
one another in their wickedness, but I understood in the main, that it was some 
barbarous thing they had done, and that they had like to have paid dear for it, for 
the men resented it to the last degree, and gathered in such numbers about them, 
that, had not sixteen more of our men, in another boat, come all in the nick of 
time, just to rescue our first men, who were but eleven, and so fetch them off by 
main force, they had been all cut off, the inhabitants being no less than two or 
three hundred, armed with darts and lances, the usual weapons of the country, 


and which they are very dexterous at the throwing, even so dexterous that it was 
scarce credible; and had our men stood to fight them, as some of them were bold 
enough to talk of, they had been all overwhelmed and killed. As it was, 
seventeen of our men were wounded, and some of them very dangerously. But 
they were more frighted than hurt too, for every one of them gave themselves 
over for dead men, believing the lances were poisoned. But William was our 
comfort here too; for, when two of our surgeons were of the same opinion, and 
told the men foolishly enough that they would die, William cheerfully went to 
work with them, and cured them all but one, who rather died by drinking some 
arrack punch than of his wound; the excess of drinking throwing him into a 
fever. 

We had enough of Ceylon, though some of our people were for going ashore 
again, sixty or seventy men together, to be revenged; but William persuaded 
them against it; and his reputation was so great among the men, as well as with 
us that were commanders, that he could influence them more than any of us. 

They were mighty warm upon their revenge, and they would go on shore, and 
destroy five hundred of them. “Well,” says William, “and suppose you do, what 
are you the better?” “Why, then,” says one of them, speaking for the rest, “we 
shall have our satisfaction.” “Well, and what will you be the better for that?” 
says William. They could then say nothing to that. “Then,” says William, “if I 
mistake not, your business is money; now, I desire to know, if you conquer and 
kill two or three thousand of these poor creatures, they have no money, pray 
what will you get? They are poor naked wretches; what shall you gain by them? 
But then,” says William, “perhaps, in doing this, you may chance to lose half-a- 
score of your own company, as it is very probable you may. Pray, what gain is in 
it? and what account can you give the captain for his lost men?” In short, 
William argued so effectually, that he convinced them that it was mere murder to 
do so; and that the men had a right to their own, and that they had no right to 
take them away; that it was destroying innocent men, who had acted no 
otherwise than as the laws of nature dictated; and that it would be as much 
murder to do so, as to meet a man on the highway, and kill him, for the mere 
sake of it, in cold blood, not regarding whether he had done any wrong to us or 
no. 

These reasons prevailed with them at last, and they were content to go away, 
and leave them as they found them. In the first skirmish they killed between 
sixty and seventy men, and wounded a great many more; but they had nothing, 
and our people got nothing by it, but the loss of one man’s life, and the 
wounding sixteen more, as above. 

But another accident brought us to a necessity of further business with these 


people, and indeed we had like to have put an end to our lives and adventures all 
at once among them; for, about three days after our putting out to sea from the 
place where we had that skirmish, we were attacked by a violent storm of wind 
from the south, or rather a hurricane of wind from all the points southward, for it 
blew in a most desperate and furious manner from the S.E. to the S.W., one 
minute at one point, and then instantly turning about again to another point, but 
with the same violence; nor were we able to work the ship in that condition, so 
that the ship I was in split three topsails, and at last brought the main-top-mast 
by the board; and, in a word, we were once or twice driven right ashore; and one 
time, had not the wind shifted the very moment it did, we had been dashed in a 
thousand pieces upon a great ledge of rocks which lay off about half-a-league 
from the shore; but, as I have said, the wind shifting very often, and at that time 
coming to the E.S.E., we stretched off, and got above a league more sea-room in 
half-an-hour. After that, it blew with some fury S.W. by S., then S.W. by W., 
and put us back again a great way to the eastward of the ledge of rocks, where 
we found a great opening between the rocks and the land, and endeavoured to 
come to an anchor there, but we found there was no ground fit to anchor in, and 
that we should lose our anchors, there being nothing but rocks. We stood 
through the opening, which held about four leagues. The storm continued, and 
now we found a dreadful foul shore, and knew not what course to take. We 
looked out very narrowly for some river or creek or bay, where we might run in, 
and come to an anchor, but found none a great while. At length we saw a great 
headland lie out far south into the sea, and that to such a length, that, in short, we 
saw plainly that, if the wind held where it was, we could not weather it, so we 
ran in as much under the lee of the point as we could, and came to an anchor in 
about twelve fathom water. 

But the wind veering again in the night, and blowing exceedingly hard, our 
anchors came home, and the ship drove till the rudder struck against the ground; 
and had the ship gone half her length farther she had been lost, and every one of 
us with her. But our sheet-anchor held its own, and we heaved in some of the 
cable, to get clear of the ground we had struck upon. It was by this only cable 
that we rode it out all night; and towards morning we thought the wind abated a 
little; and it was well for us that it was so, for, in spite of what our sheet-anchor 
did for us, we found the ship fast aground in the morning, to our very great 
surprise and amazement. 

When the tide was out, though the water here ebbed away, the ship lay almost 
dry upon a bank of hard sand, which never, I suppose, had any ship upon it 
before. The people of the country came down in great numbers to look at us and 
gaze, not knowing what we were, but gaping at us as at a great sight or wonder 


at which they were surprised, and knew not what to do. 

I have reason to believe that upon the sight they immediately sent an account 
of a ship being there, and of the condition we were in, for the next day there 
appeared a great man; whether it was their king or no I know not, but he had 
abundance of men with him, and some with long javelins in their hands as long 
as half-pikes; and these came all down to the water’s edge, and drew up in a very 
good order, just in our view. They stood near an hour without making any 
motion; and then there came near twenty of them, with a man before them 
carrying a white flag. They came forward into the water as high as their waists, 
the sea not going so high as before, for the wind was abated, and blew off the 
shore. 

The man made a long oration to us, as we could see by his gestures; and we 
sometimes heard his voice, but knew not one word he said. William, who was 
always useful to us, I believe was here again the saving of all our lives. The case 
was this: The fellow, or what I might call him, when his speech was done, gave 
three great screams (for I know not what else to say they were), then lowered his 
white flag three times, and then made three motions to us with his arm to come 
to him. 

I acknowledge that I was for manning out the boat and going to them, but 
William would by no means allow me. He told me we ought to trust nobody; 
that, if they were barbarians, and under their own government, we might be sure 
to be all murdered; and, if they were Christians, we should not fare much better, 
if they knew who we were; that it was the custom of the Malabars to betray all 
people that they could get into their hands, and that these were some of the same 
people; and that, if we had any regard to our own safety, we should not go to 
them by any means. I opposed him a great while, and told him I thought he used 
to be always right, but that now I thought he was not; that I was no more for 
running needless risks than he or any one else; but I thought all nations in the 
world, even the most savage people, when they held out a flag of peace, kept the 
offer of peace made by that signal very sacredly; and I gave him several 
examples of it in the history of my African travels, which I have here gone 
through in the beginning of this work, and that I could not think these people 
worse than some of them. And, besides, I told him our case seemed to be such 
that we must fall into somebody’s hands or other, and that we had better fall into 
their hands by a friendly treaty than by a forced submission, nay, though they 
had indeed a treacherous design; and therefore I was for a parley with them. 

“Well, friend,” says William very gravely, “if thou wilt go I cannot help it; I 
shall only desire to take my last leave of thee at parting, for, depend upon it, thou 
wilt never see us again. Whether we in the ship may come off any better at last I 


cannot resolve thee; but this I will answer for, that we will not give up our lives 
idly, and in cool blood, as thou art going to do; we will at least preserve 
ourselves as long as we can, and die at last like men, not like fools, trepanned by 
the wiles of a few barbarians.” 

William spoke this with so much warmth, and yet with so much assurance of 
our fate, that I began to think a little of the risk I was going to run. I had no more 
mind to be murdered than he; and yet I could not for my life be so faint-hearted 
in the thing as he. Upon which I asked him if he had any knowledge of the place, 
or had ever been there. He said, No. Then I asked him if he had heard or read 
anything about the people of this island, and of their way of treating any 
Christians that had fallen into their hands; and he told me he had heard of one, 
and he would tell me the story afterward. His name, he said, was Knox, 
commander of an East India ship, who was driven on shore, just as we were, 
upon this island of Ceylon, though he could not say it was at the same place, or 
whereabouts; that he was beguiled by the barbarians, and enticed to come on 
shore, just as we were invited to do at that time; and that, when they had him, 
they surrounded him, and eighteen or twenty of his men, and never suffered 
them to return, but kept them prisoners, or murdered them, he could not tell 
which; but they were carried away up into the country, separated from one 
another, and never heard of afterwards, except the captain’s son, who 
miraculously made his escape, after twenty years’ slavery. 

I had no time then to ask him to give the full story of this Knox, much less to 
hear him tell it me; but, as it is usual in such cases, when one begins to be a little 
touched, I turned short with him. “Why then, friend William,” said I, “what 
would you have us do? You see what condition we are in, and what is before us; 
something must be done, and that immediately.” “Why,” says William, “I'll tell 
thee what thou shalt do; first, cause a white flag to be hanged out, as they do to 
us, and man out the longboat and pinnace with as many men as they can well 
stow, to handle their arms, and let me go with them, and thou shalt see what we 
will do. If I miscarry, thou mayest be safe; and I will also tell thee, that if I do 
miscarry, it shall be my own fault, and thou shalt learn wit by my folly.” 

I knew not what to reply to him at first; but, after some pause, I said, 
“William, William, I am as both you should be lost as you are that I should; and 
if there be any danger, I desire you may no more fall into it than I. Therefore, if 
you will, let us all keep in the ship, fare alike, and take our fate together.” 

“No, no,” says William, “there’s no danger in the method I propose; thou shalt 
go with me, if thou thinkest fit. If thou pleasest but to follow the measures that I 
shall resolve on, depend upon it, though we will go off from the ships, we will 
not a man of us go any nearer them than within call to talk with them. Thou seest 


they have no boats to come off to us; but,” says he, “I rather desire thou wouldst 
take my advice, and manage the ships as I shall give the signal from the boat, 
and let us concert that matter together before we go off.” 

Well, I found William had his measures in his head all laid beforehand, and 
was not at a loss what to do at all; so I told him he should be captain for this 
voyage, and we would be all of us under his orders, which I would see observed 
to a tittle. 

Upon this conclusion of our debates, he ordered four-and-twenty men into the 
longboat, and twelve men into the pinnace, and the sea being now pretty smooth, 
they went off, being all very well armed. Also he ordered that all the guns of the 
great ship, on the side which lay next the shore, should be loaded with musket- 
balls, old nails, stubs, and such-like pieces of old iron, lead, and anything that 
came to hand; and that we should prepare to fire as soon as ever we saw them 
lower the white flag and hoist up a red one in the pinnace. 

With these measures fixed between us, they went off towards the shore, 
William in the pinnace with twelve men, and the longboat coming after him with 
four-and-twenty more, all stout resolute fellows, and very well armed. They 
rowed so near the shore as that they might speak to one another, carrying a white 
flag, as the other did, and offering a parley. The brutes, for such they were, 
showed themselves very courteous; but finding we could not understand them, 
they fetched an old Dutchman, who had been their prisoner many years, and set 
him to speak to us. The sum and substance of his speech was, that the king of the 
country had sent his general down to know who we were, and what our business 
was. William stood up in the stern of the pinnace, and told him, that as to that, 
he, that was an European, by his language and voice, might easily know what we 
were, and our condition; the ship being aground upon the sand would also tell 
him that our business there was that of a ship in distress; so William desired to 
know what they came down for with such a multitude, and with arms and 
weapons, as if they came to war with us. 

He answered, they might have good reason to come down to the shore, the 
country being alarmed with the appearance of ships of strangers upon the coast; 
and as our vessels were full of men, and as we had guns and weapons, the king 
had sent part of his military men, that, in case of any invasion upon the country, 
they might be ready to defend themselves, whatsoever might be the occasion. 

“But,” says he, “as you are men in distress, the king has ordered his general, 
who is here also, to give you all the assistance he can, and to invite you on shore, 
and receive you with all possible courtesy.” Says William, very quick upon him, 
“Before I give thee an answer to that, I desire thee to tell me what thou art, for 
by thy speech thou art an European.” He answered presently, he was a 


Dutchman. “That I know well,” says William, “by thy speech; but art thou a 
native Dutchman of Holland, or a native of this country, that has learned Dutch 
by conversing among the Hollanders, who we know are settled upon this 
island?” 

“No,” says the old man, “I am a native of Delft, in the province of 
Holland, in Europe.” 

“Well,” says William, immediately, “but art thou a Christian or a heathen, or 
what we call a renegado?” 

“T am,” says he, “a Christian.” And so they went on, in a short dialogue, as 
follows:— 

William. Thou art a Dutchman, and a Christian, thou sayest; pray, art thou a 
freeman or a servant? 

Dutchman. I am a servant to the king here, and in his army. 

W. But art thou a volunteer, or a prisoner? 

D. Indeed I was a prisoner at first, but am at liberty now, and so am a 
volunteer. 

W. That is to say, being first a prisoner, thou hast liberty to serve them; but art 
thou so at liberty that thou mayest go away, if thou pleasest, to thine own 
countrymen? 

D. No, I do not say so; my countrymen live a great way off, on the north and 
east parts of the island, and there is no going to them without the king’s express 
license. 

W. Well, and why dost thou not get a license to go away? 

D. T have never asked for it. 

W. And, I suppose, if thou didst, thou knowest thou couldst not obtain it. 

D.1 cannot say much as to that; but why do you ask me all these questions? 

W. Why, my reason is good; if thou art a Christian and a prisoner, how canst 
thou consent to be made an instrument to these barbarians, to betray us into their 
hands, who are thy countrymen and fellow-Christians? Is it not a barbarous thing 
in thee to do so? 

D. How do I go about to betray you? Do I not give you an account how the 
king invites you to come on shore, and has ordered you to be treated courteously 
and assisted? 

W. As thou art a Christian, though I doubt it much, dost thou believe the king 
or the general, as thou callest it, means one word of what he says? 

D. He promises you by the mouth of his great general. 

W. I don’t ask thee what he promises, or by whom; but I ask thee this: Canst 
thou say that thou believest he intends to perform it? 

D. How can I answer that? How can I tell what he intends? 


W. Thou canst tell what thou believest. 

D. 1 cannot say but he will perform it; I believe he may. 

W. Thou art but a double-tongued Christian, I doubt. Come, I’ll ask thee 
another question: Wilt thou say that thou believest it, and that thou wouldst 
advise me to believe it, and put our lives into their hands upon these promises? 

D. 1am not to be your adviser. 

W. Thou art perhaps afraid to speak thy mind, because thou art in their power. 
Pray, do any of them understand what thou and I say? Can they speak Dutch? 

D. No, not one of them; I have no apprehensions upon that account at all. 

W. Why, then, answer me plainly, if thou art a Christian: Is it safe for us to 
venture upon their words, to put ourselves into their hands, and come on shore? 

D. You put it very home to me. Pray let me ask you another question: Are you 
in any likelihood of getting your ship off, if you refuse it? 

W. Yes, yes, we shall get off the ship; now the storm is over we don’t fear it. 

D. Then I cannot say it is best for you to trust them. 

W. Well, it is honestly said. 

D. But what shall I say to them? 

W. Give them good words, as they give us. 

D. What good words? 

W. Why, let them tell the king that we are strangers, who were driven on his 
coast by a great storm; that we thank him very kindly for his offer of civility to 
us, which, if we are further distressed, we will accept thankfully; but that at 
present we have no occasion to come on shore; and besides, that we cannot 
safely leave the ship in the present condition she is in; but that we are obliged to 
take care of her, in order to get her off; and expect, in a tide or two more, to get 
her quite clear, and at an anchor. 

D. But he will expect you to come on shore, then, to visit him, and make him 
some present for his civility. 

W. When we have got our ship clear, and stopped the leaks, we will pay our 
respects to him. 

D. Nay, you may as well come to him now as then. 

W. Nay, hold, friend; I did not say we would come to him then: you talked of 
making him a present, that is to pay our respects to him, is it not? 

D. Well, but I will tell him that you will come on shore to him when your ship 
is got off. 

W. I have nothing to say to that; you may tell him what you think fit. 

D. But he will be in a great rage if I do not. 

W. Who will he be in a great rage at? 

D. At you. 


W. What occasion have we to value that? 

D. Why, he will send all his army down against you. 

W. And what if they were all here just now? What dost thou suppose they 
could do to us? 

D. He would expect they should burn your ships and bring you all to him. 

W. Tell him, if he should try, he may catch a Tartar. 

D. He has a world of men. 

W. Has he any ships? 

D. No, he has no ships. 

W. Nor boats? 

D. No, nor boats. 

W. Why, what then do you think we care for his men? What canst thou do now 
to us, if thou hadst a hundred thousand with thee? 

D. Oh! they might set you on fire. 

W. Set us a-firing, thou meanest; that they might indeed; but set us on fire they 
shall not; they may try, at their peril, and we shall make mad work with your 
hundred thousand men, if they come within reach of our guns, I assure thee. 

D. But what if the king gives you hostages for your safety? 


W. Whom can he give but mere slaves and servants like thyself, whose lives 
he no more values than we an English hound? 

D. Whom do you demand for hostages? 

W. Himself and your worship. 

D. What would you do with him? 

W. Do with him as he would do with us—cut his head off. 

D. And what would you do with me? 

W. Do with thee? We would carry thee home into thine own country; and, 
though thou deservest the gallows, we would make a man and a Christian of thee 
again, and not do by thee as thou wouldst have done by us—betray thee to a 
parcel of merciless, savage pagans, that know no God, nor how to show mercy to 
man. 

D. You put a thought in my head that I will speak to you about to-morrow. 

Thus they went away, and William came on board, and gave us a full account 
of his parley with the old Dutchman, which was very diverting, and to me 
instructing; for I had abundance of reason to acknowledge William had made a 
better judgment of things than I. 

It was our good fortune to get our ship off that very night, and to bring her to 
an anchor at about a mile and a half farther out, and in deep water, to our great 
satisfaction; so that we had no need to fear the Dutchman’s king, with his 
hundred thousand men; and indeed we had some sport with them the next day, 
when they came down, a vast prodigious multitude of them, very few less in 
number, in our imagination, than a hundred thousand, with some elephants; 
though, if it had been an army of elephants, they could have done us no harm; 
for we were fairly at our anchor now, and out of their reach. And indeed we 
thought ourselves more out of their reach than we really were; and it was ten 
thousand to one that we had not been fast aground again, for the wind blowing 
off shore, though it made the water smooth where we lay, yet it blew the ebb 
farther out than usual, and we could easily perceive the sand, which we touched 
upon before, lay in the shape of a half-moon, and surrounded us with two horns 
of it, so that we lay in the middle or centre of it, as in a round bay, safe just as we 
were, and in deep water, but present death, as it were, on the right hand and on 
the left, for the two horns or points of the sand reached out beyond where our 
ship lay near two miles. 

On that part of the sand which lay on our east side, this misguided multitude 
extended themselves; and being, most of them, not above their knees, or most of 
them not above ankle-deep in the water, they as it were surrounded us on that 
side, and on the side of the mainland, and a little way on the other side of the 
sand, standing in a half-circle, or rather three-fifths of a circle, for about six 


miles in length. The other horn, or point of the sand, which lay on our west side, 
being not quite so shallow, they could not extend themselves upon it so far. 

They little thought what service they had done us, and how unwittingly, and 
by the greatest ignorance, they had made themselves pilots to us, while we, 
having not sounded the place, might have been lost before we were aware. It is 
true we might have sounded our new harbour before we had ventured out, but I 
cannot say for certain whether we should or not; for I, for my part, had not the 
least suspicion of what our real case was; however, I say, perhaps, before we had 
weighed, we should have looked about us a little. 1 am sure we ought to have 
done it; for, besides these armies of human furies, we had a very leaky ship, and 
all our pumps could hardly keep the water from growing upon us, and our 
carpenters were overboard, working to find out and stop the wounds we had 
received, heeling her first on the one side, and then on the other; and it was very 
diverting to see how, when our men heeled the ship over to the side next the wild 
army that stood on the east horn of the sand, they were so amazed, between 
fright and joy, that it put them into a kind of confusion, calling to one another, 
hallooing and skreeking, in a manner that it is impossible to describe. 

While we were doing this, for we were in a great hurry you may be sure, and 
all hands at work, as well at the stopping our leaks as repairing our rigging and 
sails, which had received a great deal of damage, and also in rigging a new 
main-top-mast and the like;—I say, while we were doing all this, we perceived a 
body of men, of near a thousand, move from that part of the army of the 
barbarians that lay at the bottom of the sandy bay, and came all along the water’s 
edge, round the sand, till they stood just on our broadside east, and were within 
about half-a-mile of us. Then we saw the Dutchman come forward nearer to us, 
and all alone, with his white flag and all his motions, just as before, and there he 
stood. 

Our men had but just brought the ship to rights again as they came up to our 
broadside, and we had very happily found out and stopped the worst and most 
dangerous leak that we had, to our very great satisfaction; so I ordered the boats 
to be hauled up and manned as they were the day before, and William to go as 
plenipotentiary. I would have gone myself if I had understood Dutch, but as I did 
not, it was to no purpose, for I should be able to know nothing of what was said 
but from him at second-hand, which might be done as well afterwards. All the 
instructions I pretended to give William was, if possible, to get the old 
Dutchman away, and, if he could, to make him come on board. 

Well, William went just as before, and when he came within about sixty or 
seventy yards of the shore, he held up his white flag as the Dutchman did, and 
turning the boat’s broadside to the shore, and his men lying upon their oars, the 


parley or dialogue began again thus:— 

William. Well, friend, what dost thou say to us now? 

Dutchman. I come of the same mild errand as I did yesterday. 

W. What! dost thou pretend to come of a mild errand with all these people at 
thy back, and all the foolish weapons of war they bring with them? Prithee, what 
dost thou mean? 

D. The king hastens us to invite the captain and all his men to come on shore, 
and has ordered all his men to show them all the civility they can. 

W. Well, and are all those men come to invite us ashore? 

D. They will do you no hurt, if you will come on shore peaceably. 

W. Well, and what dost thou think they can do to us, if we will not? 

D. I would not have them do you any hurt then, neither. 

W. But prithee, friend, do not make thyself fool and knave too. Dost not thou 
know that we are out of fear of all thy army, and out of danger of all that they 
can do? What makes thee act so simply as well as so knavishly? 

D. Why, you may think yourselves safer than you are; you do not know what 
they may do to you. I can assure you they are able to do you a great deal of 
harm, and perhaps burn your ship. 

W. Suppose that were true, as I am sure it is false; you see we have more ships 
to carry us off (pointing to the sloop). 

[N.B.—Just at this time we discovered the sloop standing towards us from the 
east, along the shore, at about the distance of two leagues, which was to our 
particular satisfaction, she having been missing thirteen days. ] 

D. We do not value that; if you had ten ships, you dare not come on shore, 
with all the men you have, in a hostile way; we are too many for you. 

W. Thou dost not, even in that, speak as thou meanest; and we may give thee a 
trial of our hands when our friends come up to us, for thou hearest they have 
discovered us. 

[Just then the sloop fired five guns, which was to get news of us, for they did 
not see us. ] 

D. Yes, I hear they fire; but I hope your ship will not fire again; for, if they do, 
our general will take it for breaking the truce, and will make the army let fly a 
shower of arrows at you in the boat. 

W. Thou mayest be sure the ship will fire that the other ship may hear them, 
but not with ball. If thy general knows no better, he may begin when he will; but 
thou mayest be sure we will return it to his cost. 

D. What must I do, then? 

W. Do! Why, go to him, and tell him of it beforehand, then; and let him know 
that the ship firing is not at him nor his men; and then come again, and tell us 


what he says. 

D. No; I will send to him, which will do as well. 

W. Do as thou wilt, but I believe thou hadst better go thyself; for if our men 
fire first, I suppose he will be in a great wrath, and it may be at thee; for, as to 
his wrath at us, we tell thee beforehand we value it not. 

D. You slight them too much; you know not what they may do. 

W. Thou makest as if these poor savage wretches could do mighty things: 
prithee, let us see what you can all do, we value it not; thou mayest set down thy 
flag of truce when thou pleasest, and begin. 

D. I had rather make a truce, and have you all part friends. 

W. Thou art a deceitful rogue thyself, for it is plain thou knowest these people 
would only persuade us on shore to entrap and surprise us; and yet thou that art a 
Christian, as thou callest thyself, would have us come on shore and put our lives 
into their hands who know nothing that belongs to compassion, good usage, or 
good manners. How canst thou be such a villain? 

D. How can you call me so? What have I done to you, and what would you 
have me do? 

W. Not act like a traitor, but like one that was once a Christian, and would 
have been so still, if you had not been a Dutchman. 

D. I know not what to do, not I. I wish I were from them; they are a bloody 
people. 

W. Prithee, make no difficulty of what thou shouldst do. Canst thou swim? 

D. Yes, I can swim; but if I should attempt to swim off to you, I should have a 
thousand arrows and javelins sticking in me before I should get to your boat. 

W. I’Il bring the boat close to thee, and take thee on board in spite of them all. 
We will give them but one volley, and I’ll engage they will all run away from 
thee. 

D. You are mistaken in them, I assure you; they would immediately come all 
running down to the shore, and shoot fire-arrows at you, and set your boat and 
ship and all on fire about your ears. 

W. We will venture that if thou wilt come off. 

D. Will you use me honourably when I am among you? 

W. I’ll give thee my word for it, if thou provest honest. 

D. Will you not make me a prisoner? 

W. I will be thy surety, body for body, that thou shalt be a free man, and go 
whither thou wilt, though I own to thee thou dost not deserve it. 

Just at this time our ship fired three guns to answer the sloop and let her know 
we saw her, who immediately, we perceived, understood it, and stood directly 
for the place. But it is impossible to express the confusion and filthy vile noise, 


the hurry and universal disorder, that was among that vast multitude of people 
upon our firing off three guns. They immediately all repaired to their arms, as I 
may call it; for to say they put themselves into order would be saying nothing. 

Upon the word of command, then, they advanced all in a body to the seaside, 
and resolving to give us one volley of their fire-arms (for such they were), 
immediately they saluted us with a hundred thousand of their fire-arrows, every 
one carrying a little bag of cloth dipped in brimstone, or some such thing, which, 
flying through the air, had nothing to hinder it taking fire as it flew, and it 
generally did so. 

I cannot say but this method of attacking us, by a way we had no notion of, 
might give us at first some little surprise, for the number was so great at first, 
that we were not altogether without apprehensions that they might unluckily set 
our ship on fire, so that William resolved immediately to row on board, and 
persuade us all to weigh and stand out to sea; but there was no time for it, for 
they immediately let fly a volley at the boat, and at the ship, from all parts of the 
vast crowd of people which stood near the shore. Nor did they fire, as I may call 
it, all at once, and so leave off; but their arrows being soon notched upon their 
bows, they kept continually shooting, so that the air was full of flame. 

I could not say whether they set their cotton rag on fire before they shot the 
arrow, for I did not perceive they had fire with them, which, however, it seems 
they had. The arrow, besides the fire it carried with it, had a head, or a peg, as 
we Call it, of bone; and some of sharp flint stone; and some few of a metal, too 
soft in itself for metal, but hard enough to cause it to enter, if it were a plank, so 
as to stick where it fell. 

William and his men had notice sufficient to lie close behind their waste- 
boards, which, for this very purpose, they had made so high that they could 
easily sink themselves behind them, so as to defend themselves from anything 
that came point-blank (as we call it) or upon a line; but for what might fall 
perpendicularly out of the air they had no guard, but took the hazard of that. At 
first they made as if they would row away, but before they went they gave a 
volley of their fire-arms, firing at those which stood with the Dutchman; but 
William ordered them to be sure to take their aim at others, so as to miss him, 
and they did so. 

There was no calling to them now, for the noise was so great among them that 
they could hear nobody, but our men boldly rowed in nearer to them, for they 
were at first driven a little off, and when they came nearer, they fired a second 
volley, which put the fellows into great confusion, and we could see from the 
ship that several of them were killed or wounded. 

We thought this was a very unequal fight, and therefore we made a signal to 


our men to row away, that we might have a little of the sport as well as they; but 
the arrows flew so thick upon them, being so near the shore, that they could not 
sit to their oars, so they spread a little of their sail, thinking they might sail along 
the shore, and lie behind their waste-board; but the sail had not been spread six 
minutes till it had five hundred fire-arrows shot into it and through it, and at 
length set it fairly on fire; nor were our men quite out of the danger of its setting 
the boat on fire, and this made them paddle and shove the boat away as well as 
they could, as they lay, to get farther off. 

By this time they had left us a fair mark at the whole savage army; and as we 
had sheered the ship as near to them as we could, we fired among the thickest of 
them six or seven times, five guns at a time, with shot, old iron, musket-bullets, 
&c. 

We could easily see that we made havoc among them, and killed and wounded 
abundance of them, and that they were in a great surprise at it; but yet they never 
offered to stir, and all this while their fire-arrows flew as thick as before. 

At last, on a sudden their arrows stopped, and the old Dutchman came running 
down to the water-side all alone, with his white flag, as before, waving it as high 
as he could, and making signals to our boat to come to him again. 

William did not care at first to go near him, but the man continuing to make 
signals to him to come, at last William went; and the Dutchman told him that he 
had been with the general, who was much mollified by the slaughter of his men, 
and that now he could have anything of him. 

“Anything!” says William; “what have we to do with him? Let him go about 
his business, and carry his men out of gunshot, can’t he?” 

“Why,” says the Dutchman, “but he dares not stir, nor see the king’s face; 
unless some of your men come on shore, he will certainly put him to death.” 

“Why, then,” says William, “he is a dead man; for if it were to save his life, 
and the lives of all the crowd that is with him, he shall never have one of us in 
his power. But I’ll tell thee,” said William, “how thou shalt cheat him, and gain 
thy own liberty too, if thou hast any mind to see thy own country again, and art 
not turned savage, and grown fond of living all thy days among heathens and 
savages.” 

“T would be glad to do it with all my heart,” says he; “but if I should offer to 
swim off to you now, though they are so far from me, they shoot so true that 
they would kill me before I got half-way.” 

“But,” says William, “I'll tell thee how thou shalt come with his consent. Go 
to him, and tell him I have offered to carry you on board, to try if you could 
persuade the captain to come on shore, and that I would not hinder him if he was 
willing to venture.” 


The Dutchman seemed in a rapture at the very first word. “I?ll do it,” says he; 
“T am persuaded he will give me leave to come.” 

Away he runs, as if he had a glad message to carry, and tells the general that 
William had promised, if he would go on board the ship with him, he would 
persuade the captain to return with him. The general was fool enough to give 
him orders to go, and charged him not to come back without the captain; which 
he readily promised, and very honestly might. 

So they took him in, and brought him on board, and he was as good as his 
word to them, for he never went back to them any more; and the sloop being 
come to the mouth of the inlet where we lay, we weighed and set sail; but, as we 
went out, being pretty near the shore, we fired three guns, as it were among 
them, but without any shot, for it was of no use to us to hurt any more of them. 
After we had fired, we gave them a cheer, as the seamen call it; that is to say, we 
hallooed, at them, by way of triumph, and so carried off their ambassador. How 
it fared with their general, we know nothing of that. 

This passage, when I related it to a friend of mine, after my return from those 
rambles, agreed so well with his relation of what happened to one Mr Knox, an 
English captain, who some time ago was decoyed on shore by these people, that 
it could not but be very much to my satisfaction to think what mischief we had 
all escaped; and I think it cannot but be very profitable to record the other story 
(which is but short) with my own, to show whoever reads this what it was I 
avoided, and prevent their falling into the like, if they have to do with the 
perfidious people of Ceylon. The relation is as follows:— 

The island of Ceylon being inhabited for the greatest part by barbarians, which 
will not allow any trade or commerce with any European nation, and 
inaccessible by any travellers, it will be convenient to relate the occasion how 
the author of this story happened to go into this island, and what opportunities he 
had of being fully acquainted with the people, their laws and customs, that so we 
may the better depend upon the account, and value it as it deserves, for the rarity 
as well as the truth of it; and both these the author gives us a brief relation of in 
this manner. His words are as follows: 

In the year 1657, the Anne frigate, of London, Captain Robert Knox, 
commander, on the 21st day of January, set sail out of the Downs, in the service 
of the honourable East India Company of England, bound for Fort St George, 
upon the coast of Coromandel, to trade for one year from port to port in India; 
which having performed, as he was lading his goods to return for England, being 
in the road of Masulipatam, on the 19th of November 1659, there happened such 
a mighty storm, that in it several ships were cast away, and he was forced to cut 
his mainmast by the board, which so disabled the ship, that he could not proceed 


in his voyage; whereupon Cottiar, in the island of Ceylon, being a very 
commodious bay, fit for her present distress, Thomas Chambers, Esq., since Sir 
Thomas Chambers, the agent at Fort St George, ordered that the ship should take 
in some cloth and India merchants belonging to Porto Novo, who might trade 
there while she lay to set her mast, and repair the other damages sustained by the 
storm. At her first coming thither, after the Indian merchants were set ashore, the 
captain and his men were very jealous of the people of that place, by reason the 
English never had any commerce or dealing with them; but after they had been 
there twenty days, going ashore and returning again at pleasure, without any 
molestation, they began to lay aside all suspicious thoughts of the people that 
dwelt thereabouts, who had kindly entertained them for their money. 

By this time the king of the country had notice of their arrival, and, not being 
acquainted with their intents, he sent down a dissauva, or general, with an army, 
to them, who immediately sent a messenger to the captain on board, to desire 
him to come ashore to him, pretending a letter from the king. The captain saluted 
the message with firing of guns, and ordered his son, Robert Knox, and Mr John 
Loveland, merchant of the ship, to go ashore, and wait on him. When they were 
come before him, he demanded who they were, and how long they should stay. 
They told him they were Englishmen, and not to stay above twenty or thirty 
days, and desired permission to trade in his Majesty’s port. His answer was, that 
the king was glad to hear the English were come into his country, and had 
commanded him to assist them as they should desire, and had sent a letter to be 
delivered to none but the captain himself. They were then twelve miles from the 
seaside, and therefore replied, that the captain could not leave his ship to come 
so far; but if he pleased to go down to the seaside, the captain would wait on him 
to receive the letter; whereupon the dissauva desired them to stay that day, and 
on the morrow he would go with them; which, rather than displease him in so 
small a matter, they consented to. In the evening the dissauva sent a present to 
the captain of cattle and fruits, &c., which, being carried all night by the 
messengers, was delivered to him in the morning, who told him withal that his 
men were coming down with the dissauva, and desired his company on shore 
against his coming, having a letter from the king to deliver into his own hand. 
The captain, mistrusting nothing, came on shore with his boat, and, sitting under 
a tamarind tree, waited for the dissauva. In the meantime the native soldiers 
privately surrounded him and the seven men he had with him, and seizing them, 
carried them to meet the dissauva, bearing the captain on a hammock on their 
shoulders. 

The next day the long-boat’s crew, not knowing what had happened, came on 
shore to cut down a tree to make cheeks for the mainmast, and were made 


prisoners after the same manner, though with more violence, because they were 
more rough with them, and made resistance; yet they were not brought to the 
captain and his company, but quartered in another house in the same town. 

The dissauva having thus gotten two boats and eighteen men, his next care 
was to gain the ship; and to that end, telling the captain that he and his men were 
only detained because the king intended to send letters and a present to the 
English nation by him, desired he would send some men on board his ship to 
order her to stay; and because the ship was in danger of being fired by the Dutch 
if she stayed long in the bay, to bring her up the river. The captain did not 
approve of the advice, but did not dare to own his dislike; so he sent his son with 
the order, but with a solemn conjuration to return again, which he accordingly 
did, bringing a letter from the company in the ship, that they would not obey the 
captain, nor any other, in this matter, but were resolved to stand on their own 
defence. This letter satisfied the dissauva, who thereupon gave the captain leave 
to write for what he would have brought from the ship, pretending that he had 
not the king’s order to release them, though it would suddenly come. 

The captain seeing he was held in suspense, and the season of the year 
spending for the ship to proceed on her voyage to some place, sent order to Mr 
John Burford, the chief mate, to take charge of the ship, and set sail to Porto 
Novo, from whence they came, and there to follow the agent’s order. 

And now began that long and sad captivity they all along feared. The ship 
being gone, the dissauva was called up to the king, and they were kept under 
guards a while, till a special order came from the king to part them, and put one 
in a town, for the conveniency of their maintenance, which the king ordered to 
be at the charge of the country. On September 16, 1660, the captain and his son 
were placed in a town called Bonder Coswat, in the country of Hotcurly [? 
Hewarrisse Korle], distant from the city of Kandy northward thirty miles, and 
from the rest of the English a full day’s journey. Here they had their provisions 
brought them twice a day, without money, as much as they could eat, and as 
good as the country yielded. The situation of the place was very pleasant and 
commodious; but that year that part of the land was very sickly by agues and 
fevers, of which many died. The captain and his son after some time were visited 
with the common distemper, and the captain, being also loaded with grief for his 
deplorable condition, languished more than three months, and then died, 
February 9, 1661. 

Robert Knox, his son, was now left desolate, sick, and in captivity, having 
none to comfort him but God, who is the Father of the fatherless, and hears the 
groans of such as are in captivity; being alone to enter upon a long scene of 
misery and calamity; oppressed with weakness of body and grief of soul for the 


loss of his father, and the remediless trouble that he was like to endure; and the 
first instance of it was in the burial of his father, for he sent his black boy to the 
people of the town, to desire their assistance, because they understood not their 
language; but they sent him only a rope, to drag him by the neck into the woods, 
and told him that they would offer him no other help, unless he would pay for it. 
This barbarous answer increased his trouble for his father’s death, that now he 
was like to lie unburied, and be made a prey to the wild beasts in the woods; for 
the ground was very hard, and they had not tools to dig with, and so it was 
impossible for them to bury him; and having a small matter of money left him, 
viz., a pagoda and a gold ring, he hired a man, and so buried him in as decent a 
manner as their condition would permit. 

His dead father being thus removed out of his sight, but his ague continuing, 
he was reduced very low, partly by sorrow and partly by his disease. All the 
comfort he had was to go into the wood and fields with a book, either the 
“Practice of Piety” or Mr Rogers’s “Seven Treatises,” which were the only two 
books he had, and meditate and read, and sometimes pray; in which his anguish 
made him often invert Elijah’s petition—that he might die, because his life was 
a burden to him. God, though He was pleased to prolong his life, yet He found a 
way to lighten his grief, by removing his ague, and granting him a desire which 
above all things was acceptable to him. He had read his two books over so often 
that he had both almost by heart; and though they were both pious and good 
writings, yet he longed for the truth from the original fountain, and thought it his 
greatest unhappiness that he had not a Bible, and did believe that he should 
never see one again; but, contrary to his expectation, God brought him one after 
this manner. As he was fishing one day with his black boy, to catch some fish to 
relieve his hunger, an old man passed by them, and asked his boy whether his 
master could read; and when the boy had answered yes, he told him that he had 
gotten a book from the Portuguese, when they left Colombo; and, if his master 
pleased, he would sell it him. The boy told his master, who bade him go and see 
what book it was. The boy having served the English some time, knew the book, 
and as soon as he got it into his hand, came running to him, calling out before he 
came to him, “It is the Bible!” The words startled him, and he flung down his 
angle to meet him, and, finding it was true, was mightily rejoiced to see it; but he 
was afraid he should not have enough to purchase it, though he was resolved to 
part with all the money he had, which was but one pagoda, to buy it; but his 
black boy persuading him to slight it, and leave it to him to buy it, he at length 
obtained it for a knit cap. 

This accident he could not but look upon as a great miracle, that God should 
bestow upon him such an extraordinary blessing, and bring him a Bible in his 


own native language, in such a remote part of the world, where His name was 
not known, and where it was never heard of that an Englishman had ever been 
before. The enjoyment of this mercy was a great comfort to him in captivity, and 
though he wanted no bodily convenience that the country did afford; for the 
king, immediately after his father’s death, had sent an express order to the 
people of the towns, that they should be kind to him, and give him good victuals; 
and after he had been some time in the country, and understood the language, he 
got him good conveniences, as a house and gardens; and falling to husbandry, 
God so prospered him, that he had plenty, not only for himself, but to lend 
others; which being, according to the custom of the country, at 50 per cent. a 
year, much enriched him: he had also goats, which served him for mutton, and 
hogs and hens. Notwithstanding this, I say, for he lived as fine as any of their 
noblemen, he could not so far forget his native country as to be contented to 
dwell in a strange land, where there was to him a famine of God’s word and 
sacraments, the want of which made all other things to be of little value to him; 
therefore, as he made it his daily and fervent prayer to God, in His good time, to 
restore him to both, so, at length, he, with one Stephen Rutland, who had lived 
with him two years before, resolved to make their escape, and, about the year 
1673, meditated all secret ways to compass it. They had before taken up a way 
of peddling about the country, and buying tobacco, pepper, garlic, combs, and all 
sorts of iron ware, and carried them into those parts of the country where they 
wanted them; and now, to promote their design, as they went with their 
commodities from place to place, they discoursed with the country people (for 
they could now speak their language well) concerning the ways and inhabitants, 
where the isle was thinnest and fullest inhabited, where and how the watches lay 
from one country to another, and what commodities were proper for them to 
carry into all parts; pretending that they would furnish themselves with such 
wares as the respective places wanted. None doubted but what they did was upon 
the account of trade, because Mr Knox was so well seated, and could not be 
supposed to leave such an estate, by travelling northward, because that part of 
the land was least inhabited; and so, furnishing themselves with such wares as 
were vendible in those parts, they set forth, and steered their course towards the 
north part of the islands, knowing very little of the ways, which were generally 
intricate and perplexed, because they have no public roads, but a multitude of 
little paths from one town to another, and those often changing; and for white 
men to inquire about the ways was very dangerous, because the people would 
presently suspect their design. 

At this time they travelled from Conde Uda as far as the country of 
Nuwarakalawiya, which is the furthermost part of the king’s dominions, and 


about three days’ journey from their dwelling. They were very thankful to 
Providence that they had passed all difficulties so far, but yet they durst not go 
any farther, because they had no wares left to traffic with; and it being the first 
time they had been absent so long from home, they feared the townsmen would 
come after them to seek for them; and so they returned home, and went eight or 
ten times into those parts with their wares, till they became well acquainted both 
with the people and the paths. 

In these parts Mr Knox met his black boy, whom he had turned away divers 
years before. He had now got a wife and children, and was very poor; but being 
acquainted with these quarters, he not only took directions of him, but agreed 
with him, for a good reward, to conduct him and his companions to the Dutch. 
He gladly undertook it, and a time was appointed between them; but Mr Knox 
being disabled by a grievous pain, which seized him on his right side, and held 
him five days that he could not travel, this appointment proved in vain; for 
though he went as soon as he was well, his guide was gone into another country 
about his business, and they durst not at that time venture to run away without 
him. 

These attempts took up eight or nine years, various accidents hindering their 
designs, but most commonly the dry weather, because they feared in the woods 
they should be starved with thirst, all the country being in such a condition 
almost four or five years together for lack of rain. 

On September 22, 1679, they set forth again, furnished with knives and small 
axes for their defence, because they could carry them privately and send all sorts 
of wares to sell as formerly, and all necessary provisions, the moon being 
twenty-seven days old, that they might have light to run away by, to try what 
success God Almighty would now give them in seeking their liberty. Their first 
stage was to Anuradhapoora, in the way to which lay a wilderness, called 
Parraoth Mocolane, full of wild elephants, tigers, and bears; and because it is the 
utmost confines of the king’s dominions, there is always a watch kept. 

In the middle of the way they heard that the governor’s officers of these parts 
were out to gather up the king’s revenues and duties, to send them up to the city; 
which put them into no small fear, lest, finding them, they should send them 
back again; whereupon they withdrew to the western parts of Ecpoulpot, and sat 
down to knitting till they heard the officers were gone. As soon as they were 
departed, they went onwards of their journey, having got a good parcel of 
cotton-yarn to knit caps with, and having kept their wares, as they pretended, to 
exchange for dried flesh, which was sold only in those lower parts. Their way 
lay necessarily through the governor’s yard at Kalluvilla, who dwells there on 
purpose to examine all that go and come. This greatly distressed them, because 


he would easily suspect they were out of their bounds, being captives; however, 
they went resolutely to his house, and meeting him, presented him with a small 
parcel of tobacco and betel; and, showing him their wares, told him they came to 
get dried flesh to carry back with them. The governor did not suspect them, but 
told them he was sorry they came in so dry a time, when no deer were to be 
catched, but if some rain fell, he would soon supply them. This answer pleased 
them, and they seemed contented to stay; and accordingly, abiding with him two 
or three days, and no rain falling, they presented the governor with five or six 
charges of gunpowder, which is a rarity among them; and leaving a bundle at his 
house, they desired him to shoot them some deer, while they made a step to 
Anuradhapoora. Here also they were put in a great fright by the coming of 
certain soldiers from the king to the governor, to give him orders to set a secure 
guard at the watches, that no suspicious persons might pass, which, though it 
was only intended to prevent the flight of the relations of certain nobles whom 
the king had clapped up, yet they feared they might wonder to see white men 
here, and so send them back again; but God so ordered it that they were very 
kind to them and left them to their business, and so they got safe to 
Anuradhapoora. Their pretence was dried flesh, though they knew there was 
none to be had; but their real business was to search the way down to the Dutch, 
which they stayed three days to do; but finding that in the way to Jaffnapatam, 
which is one of the Dutch ports, there was a watch which could hardly be 
passed, and other inconveniences not surmountable, they resolved to go back, 
and take the river Malwatta Oya, which they had before judged would be a 
probable guide to lead them to the sea; and, that they might not be pursued, left 
Anuradhapoora just at night, when the people never travel for fear of wild 
beasts, on Sunday, October 12, being stored with all things needful for their 
journey, viz., ten days’ provision, a basin to boil their provision in, two 
calabashes to fetch water in, and two great tallipat leaves for tents, with jaggery, 
sweetmeats, tobacco, betel, tinder-boxes, and a deerskin for shoes, to keep their 
feet from thorns, because to them they chiefly trusted. Being come to the river, 
they struck into the woods, and kept by the side of it; yet not going on the sand 
(lest their footsteps should be discerned), unless forced, and then going 
backwards. 

Being gotten a good way into the wood, it began to rain; wherefore they 
erected their tents, made a fire, and refreshed themselves against the rising of the 
moon, which was then eighteen days old; and having tied deerskins about their 
feet, and eased themselves of their wares, they proceeded on their journey. When 
they had travelled three or four hours with difficulty, because the moon gave but 
little light among the thick trees, they found an elephant in their way before 


them, and because they could not scare him away, they were forced to stay till 
morning; and so they kindled a fire, and took a pipe of tobacco. By the light they 
could not discern that ever anybody had been there, nothing being to be seen but 
woods; and so they were in great hopes that they were past all danger, being 
beyond all inhabitants; but they were mistaken, for the river winding northward, 
brought them into the midst of a parcel of towns, called Tissea Wava, where, 
being in danger of being seen, they were under a mighty terror; for had the 
people found them, they would have beat them, and sent them up to the king; 
and, to avoid it, they crept into a hollow tree, and sat there in mud and wet till it 
began to grow dark, and then betaking themselves to their legs, travelled till the 
darkness of night stopped them. They heard voices behind them, and feared it 
was somebody in pursuit of them; but at length, discerning it was only an 
hallooing to keep the wild beasts out of the corn, they pitched their tents by the 
river, and having boiled rice and roasted meat for their suppers, and satisfied 
their hunger, they committed themselves to God’s keeping, and laid them down 
to sleep. 

The next morning, to prevent the worst, they got up early and hastened on 
their journey; and though they were now got out of all danger of the tame 
Chiangulays, they were in great danger of the wild ones, of whom those woods 
were full; and though they saw their tents, yet they were all gone, since the rains 
had fallen, from the river into the woods; and so God kept them from that 
danger, for, had they met the wild men, they had been shot. 

Thus they travelled from morning till night several days, through bushes and 
thorns, which made their arms and shoulders, which were naked, all of a gore 
blood. They often met with bears, hogs, deer, and wild buffaloes; but they all ran 
away as soon as they saw them. The river was exceedingly full of alligators; in 
the evening they used to pitch their tents, and make great fires both before and 
behind them, to affright the wild beasts; and though they heard the voices of all 
sorts, they saw none. 

On Thursday, at noon, they crossed the river Coronda [? Kannadera Oya], 
which parts the country of the Malabars from the king’s, and on Friday, about 
nine or ten in the morning, came among the inhabitants, of whom they were as 
much afraid as of the Chiangulays before; for, though the Wanniounay, or prince 
of this people, payeth tribute to the Dutch out of fear, yet he is better affected to 
the King of Kandy, and, if he had took them, would have sent them up to their 
old master; but not knowing any way to escape, they kept on their journey by the 
river-side by day, because the woods were not to be travelled by night for thorns 
and wild beasts, who came down then to the river to drink. In all the Malabar 
country they met with only two Brahmins, who treated them very civilly; and for 


their money, one of them conducted them till they came into the territories of the 
Dutch, and out of all danger of the King of Kandy, which did not a little rejoice 
them; but yet they were in no small trouble how to find the way out of the 
woods, till a Malabar, for the lucre of a knife, conducted them to a Dutch town, 
where they found guides to conduct them from town to town, till they came to 
the fort called Aripo, where they arrived Saturday, October 18, 1679, and there 
thankfully adored God’s wonderful providence, in thus completing their 
deliverance from a long captivity of nineteen years and six months. 

I come now back to my own history, which grows near a conclusion, as to the 
travels I took in this part of the world. We were now at sea, and we stood away 
to the north for a while, to try if we could get a market for our spice, for we were 
very rich in nutmegs, but we ill knew what to do with them; we durst not go 
upon the English coast, or, to speak more properly, among the English factories 
to trade; not that we were afraid to fight any two ships they had, and, besides 
that, we knew that, as they had no letters of marque, or of reprisals from the 
government, so it was none of their business to act offensively, no, not though 
we were pirates. Indeed, if we had made any attempt upon them, they might 
have justified themselves in joining together to resist, and assisting one another 
to defend themselves; but to go out of their business to attack a pirate ship of 
almost fifty guns, as we were, it was plain that it was none of their business, and 
consequently it was none of our concern, so we did not trouble ourselves about 
it; but, on the other hand, it was none of our business to be seen among them, 
and to have the news of us carried from one factory to another, so that whatever 
design we might be upon at another time, we should be sure to be prevented and 
discovered. Much less had we any occasion to be seen among any of the Dutch 
factories upon the coast of Malabar; for, being fully laden with the spices which 
we had, in the sense of their trade, plundered them of, it would have told them 
what we were, and all that we had been doing; and they would, no doubt, have 
concerned themselves all manner of ways to have fallen upon us. 

The only way we had for it was to stand away for Goa, and trade, if we could, 
for our spices, with the Portuguese factory there. Accordingly, we sailed almost 
thither, for we had made land two days before, and being in the latitude of Goa, 
were standing in fair for Margaon, on the head of Salsat, at the going up to Goa, 
when I called to the men at the helm to bring the ship to, and bid the pilot go 
away N.N.W., till we came out of sight of the shore, when William and I called a 
council, as we used to do upon emergencies, what course we should take to trade 
there and not be discovered; and we concluded at length that we would not go 
thither at all, but that William, with such trusty fellows only as could be 
depended upon, should go in the sloop to Surat, which was still farther 


northward, and trade there as merchants with such of the English factory as they 
could find to be for their turn. 

To carry this with the more caution, and so as not to be suspected, we agreed 
to take out all her guns, and put such men into her, and no other, as would 
promise us not to desire or offer to go on shore, or to enter into any talk or 
conversation with any that might come on board; and, to finish the disguise to 
our mind, William documented two of our men, one a surgeon, as he himself 
was, and the other, a ready-witted fellow, an old sailor, that had been a pilot 
upon the coast of New England, and was an excellent mimic; these two William 
dressed up like two Quakers, and made them talk like such. The old pilot he 
made go captain of the sloop, and the surgeon for doctor, as he was, and himself 
supercargo. In this figure, and the sloop all plain, no curled work upon her 
(indeed she had not much before), and no guns to be seen, away he went for 
Surat. 

I should, indeed, have observed, that we went, some days before we parted, to 
a small sandy island close under the shore, where there was a good cove of deep 
water, like a road, and out of sight of any of the factories, which are here very 
thick upon the coast. Here we shifted the loading of the sloop, and put into her 
such things only as we had a mind to dispose of there, which was indeed little 
but nutmegs and cloves, but chiefly the former; and from thence William and his 
two Quakers, with about eighteen men in the sloop, went away to Surat, and 
came to an anchor at a distance from the factory. 

William used such caution that he found means to go on shore himself, and 
the doctor, as he called him, in a boat which came on board them to sell fish, 
rowed with only Indians of the country, which boat he afterwards hired to carry 
him on board again. It was not long that they were on shore, but that they found 
means to get acquaintance with some Englishmen, who, though they lived there, 
and perhaps were the company’s servants at first, yet appeared then to be traders 
for themselves, in whatever coast business especially came in their way; and the 
doctor was made the first to pick acquaintance; so he recommended his friend, 
the supercargo, till, by degrees, the merchants were as fond of the bargain as our 
men were of the merchants, only that the cargo was a little too much for them. 

However, this did not prove a difficulty long with them, for the next day they 
brought two more merchants, English also, into their bargain, and, as William 
could perceive by their discourse, they resolved, if they bought them, to carry 
them to the Gulf of Persia upon their own accounts. William took the hint, and, 
as he told me afterwards, concluded we might carry them there as well as they. 
But this was not William’s present business; he had here no less than three-and- 
thirty ton of nuts and eighteen ton of cloves. There was a good quantity of mace 


among the nutmegs, but we did not stand to make much allowance. In short, they 
bargained, and the merchants, who would gladly have bought sloop and all, gave 
William directions, and two men for pilots, to go to a creek about six leagues 
from the factory, where they brought boats, and unloaded the whole cargo, and 
paid William very honestly for it; the whole parcel amounting, in money, to 
about thirty-five thousand pieces of eight, besides some goods of value, which 
William was content to take, and two large diamonds, worth about three hundred 
pounds sterling. 

When they paid the money, William invited them on board the sloop, where 
they came; and the merry old Quaker diverted them exceedingly with his talk, 
and “thee’d” them and “thou’d” them till he made them so drunk that they could 
not go on shore for that night. 

They would fain have known who our people were, and whence they came; 
but not a man in the sloop would answer them to any question they asked, but in 
such a manner as let them think themselves bantered and jested with. However, 
in discourse, William said they were able men for any cargo we could have 
brought them, and that they would have bought twice as much spice if we had 
had it. He ordered the merry captain to tell them that they had another sloop that 
lay at Margaon, and that had a great quantity of spice on board also; and that, if 
it was not sold when he went back (for that thither he was bound), he would 
bring her up. 

Their new chaps were so eager, that they would have bargained with the old 
captain beforehand. “Nay, friend,” said he, “I will not trade with thee unsight 
and unseen; neither do I know whether the master of the sloop may not have sold 
his loading already to some merchants of Salsat; but if he has not when I come to 
him, I think to bring him up to thee.” 

The doctor had his employment all this while, as well as William and the old 
captain, for he went on shore several times a day in the Indian boat, and brought 
fresh provisions for the sloop, which the men had need enough of. He brought, 
in particular, seventeen large casks of arrack, as big as butts, besides smaller 
quantities, a quantity of rice, and abundance of fruits, mangoes, pompions, and 
such things, with fowls and fish. He never came on board but he was deep laden; 
for, in short, he bought for the ship as well as for themselves; and, particularly, 
they half-loaded the ship with rice and arrack, with some hogs, and six or seven 
cows, alive; and thus, being well victualled, and having directions for coming 
again, they returned to us. 

William was always the lucky welcome messenger to us, but never more 
welcome to us than now; for where we had thrust in the ship, we could get 
nothing, except a few mangoes and roots, being not willing to make any steps 


into the country, or make ourselves known till we had news of our sloop; and 
indeed our men’s patience was almost tired, for it was seventeen days that 
William spent upon this enterprise, and well bestowed too. 

When he came back we had another conference upon the subject of trade, 
namely, whether we should send the best of our spices, and other goods we had 
in the ship, to Surat, or whether we should go up to the Gulf of Persia ourselves, 
where it was probable we might sell them as well as the English merchants of 
Surat. William was for going ourselves, which, by the way, was from the good, 
frugal, merchant-like temper of the man, who was for the best of everything; but 
here I overruled William, which I very seldom took upon me to do; but I told 
him, that, considering our circumstances, it was much better for us to sell all our 
cargoes here, though we made but half-price of them, than to go with them to the 
Gulf of Persia, where we should run a greater risk, and where people would be 
much more curious and inquisitive into things than they were here, and where it 
would not be so easy to manage them, seeing they traded freely and openly 
there, not by stealth, as those men seemed to do; and, besides, if they suspected 
anything, it would be much more difficult for us to retreat, except by mere force, 
than here, where we were upon the high sea as it were, and could be gone 
whenever we pleased, without any disguise, or, indeed, without the least 
appearance of being pursued, none knowing where to look for us. 

My apprehensions prevailed with William, whether my reasons did or no, and 
he submitted; and we resolved to try another ship’s loading to the same 
merchants. The main business was to consider how to get off that circumstance 
that had exposed them to the English merchants, namely that it was our other 
sloop; but this the old Quaker pilot undertook; for being, as I said, an excellent 
mimic himself, it was the easier for him to dress up the sloop in new clothes; and 
first, he put on all the carved work he had taken off before; her stern, which was 
painted of a dumb white or dun colour before, all flat, was now all lacquered and 
blue, and I know not how many gay figures in it; as to her quarter, the carpenters 
made her a neat little gallery on either side; she had twelve guns put into her, and 
some petereroes upon her gunnel, none of which were there before; and to finish 
her new habit or appearance, and make her change complete, he ordered her sails 
to be altered; and as she sailed before with a half-sprit, like a yacht, she sailed 
now with square-sail and mizzen-mast, like a ketch; so that, in a word, she was a 
perfect cheat, disguised in everything that a stranger could be supposed to take 
any notice of that had never had but one view, for they had been but once on 
board. 

In this mean figure the sloop returned; she had a new man put into her for 
captain, one we knew how to trust; and the old pilot appearing only as a 


passenger, the doctor and William acting as the supercargoes, by a formal 
procuration from one Captain Singleton, and all things ordered in form. 

We had a complete loading for the sloop; for, besides a very great quantity of 
nutmegs and cloves, mace, and some cinnamon, she had on board some goods 
which we took in as we lay about the Philippine Islands, while we waited as 
looking for purchase. 

William made no difficulty of selling this cargo also, and in about twenty days 
returned again, freighted with all necessary provisions for our voyage, and for a 
long time; and, as I say, we had a great deal of other goods: he brought us back 
about three-and-thirty thousand pieces of eight, and some diamonds, which, 
though William did not pretend to much skill in, yet he made shift to act so as 
not to be imposed upon, the merchants he had to deal with, too, being very fair 
men. 

They had no difficulty at all with these merchants, for the prospect they had of 
gain made them not at all inquisitive, nor did they make the least discovery of 
the sloop; and as to the selling them spices which were fetched so far from 
thence, it seems it was not so much a novelty there as we believed, for the 
Portuguese had frequently vessels which came from Macao in China, who 
brought spices, which they bought of the Chinese traders, who again frequently 
dealt among the Dutch Spice Islands, and received spices in exchange for such 
goods as they carried from China. 

This might be called, indeed, the only trading voyage we had made; and now 
we were really very rich, and it came now naturally before us to consider 
whither we should go next. Our proper delivery port, as we ought to have called 
it, was at Madagascar, in the Bay of Mangahelly; but William took me by myself 
into the cabin of the sloop one day, and told me he wanted to talk seriously with 
me a little; so we shut ourselves in, and William began with me. 

“Wilt thou give me leave,” says William, “to talk plainly with thee upon thy 
present circumstances, and thy future prospect of living? and wilt thou promise, 
on thy word, to take nothing ill of me?” 

“With all my heart,” said I. “William, I have always found your advice good, 
and your designs have not only been well laid, but your counsel has been very 
lucky to us; and, therefore, say what you will, I promise you I will not take it 
ill.” 

“But that is not all my demand,” says William; “if thou dost not like what I am 
going to propose to thee, thou shalt promise me not to make it public among the 
men.” 

“T will not, William,” says I, “upon my word;” and swore to him, too, very 
heartily. 


“Why, then,” says William, “I have but one thing more to article with thee 
about, and that is, that thou wilt consent that if thou dost not approve of it for 
thyself, thou wilt yet consent that I shall put so much of it in practice as relates to 
myself and my new comrade doctor, so that it be nothing to thy detriment and 
loss.” 

“In anything,” says I, “William, but leaving me, I will; but I cannot part with 
you upon any terms whatever.” 

“Well,” says William, “I am not designing to part from thee, unless it is thy 
own doing. But assure me in all these points, and I will tell my mind freely.” 

So I promised him everything he desired of me in the solemnest manner 
possible, and so seriously and frankly withal, that William made no scruple to 
open his mind to me. 

“Why, then, in the first place,” says William, “shall I ask thee if thou dost not 
think thou and all thy men are rich enough, and have really gotten as much 
wealth together (by whatsoever way it has been gotten, that is not the question) 
as we all know what to do with?” 

“Why, truly, William,” said I, “thou art pretty right; I think we have had pretty 
good luck.” 

“Well, then,” says William, “I would ask whether, if thou hast gotten enough, 
thou hast any thought of leaving off this trade; for most people leave off trading 
when they are satisfied of getting, and are rich enough; for nobody trades for the 
sake of trading; much less do men rob for the sake of thieving.” 

“Well, William,” says I, “now I perceive what it is thou art driving at. I 
warrant you,” says I, “you begin to hanker after home.” 

“Why, truly,” says William, “thou hast said it, and so I hope thou dost too. It 
is natural for most men that are abroad to desire to come home again at last, 
especially when they are grown rich, and when they are (as thou ownest thyself 
to be) rich enough, and so rich as they know not what to do with more if they 
had it.” 

“Well, William,” said I, “but now you think you have laid your preliminary at 
first so home that I should have nothing to say; that is, that when I had got 
money enough, it would be natural to think of going home. But you have not 
explained what you mean by home, and there you and I shall differ. Why, man, I 
am at home; here is my habitation; I never had any other in my lifetime; I was a 
kind of charity school boy; so that I can have no desire of going anywhere for 
being rich or poor, for I have nowhere to go.” 

“Why,” says William, looking a little confused, “art not thou an 
Englishman?” 

“Yes,” says I, “I think so: you see I speak English; but I came out of England 


a child, and never was in it but once since I was a man; and then I was cheated 
and imposed upon, and used so ill that I care not if I never see it more.” 

“Why, hast thou no relations or friends there?” says he; “no acquaintance— 
none that thou hast any kindness or any remains of respect for?” 

“Not I, William,” said I; “no more than I have in the court of the Geat 
Mogul.” 

“Nor any kindness for the country where thou wast born?” says William. 

“Not I, any more than for the island of Madagascar, nor so much neither; for 
that has been a fortunate island to me more than once, as thou knowest, 
William,” said I. 

William was quite stunned at my discourse, and held his peace; and I said to 
him, “Go on, William; what hast thou to say farther? for I hear you have some 
project in your head,” says I; “come, let’s have it out.” 

“Nay,” says William, “thou hast put me to silence, and all I had to say is 
overthrown; all my projects are come to nothing, and gone.” 

“Well, but, William,” said I, “let me hear what they were; for though it is so 
that what I have to aim at does not look your way, and though I have no relation, 
no friend, no acquaintance in England, yet I do not say I like this roving, cruising 
life so well as never to give it over. Let me hear if thou canst propose to me 
anything beyond it.” 

“Certainly, friend,” says William, very gravely, “there is something beyond 
it;” and lifting up his hands, he seemed very much affected, and I thought I saw 
tears stand in his eyes; but I, that was too hardened a wretch to be moved with 
these things, laughed at him. “What!” says I, “you mean death, I warrant you: 
don’t you? That is beyond this trade. Why, when it comes, it comes; then we are 
all provided for.” 

“Ay,” says William, “that is true; but it would be better that some things were 
thought on before that came.” 

“Thought on!” says I; “what signifies thinking of it? To think of death is to 
die, and to be always thinking of it is to be all one’s life long a-dying. It is time 
enough to think of it when it comes.” 

You will easily believe I was well qualified for a pirate that could talk thus. 
But let me leave it upon record, for the remark of other hardened rogues like 
myself,—my conscience gave me a pang that I never felt before when I said, 
“What signifies thinking of it?” and told me I should one day think of these 
words with a sad heart; but the time of my reflection was not yet come; so I went 
on. 

Says William very seriously, “I must tell thee, friend, I am sorry to hear thee 
talk so. They that never think of dying, often die without thinking of it.” 


I carried on the jesting way a while farther, and said, “Prithee, do not talk of 
dying; how do we know we shall ever die?” and began to laugh. 

“T need not answer thee to that,” says William; “it is not my place to reprove 
thee, who art commander over me here; but I would rather thou wouldst talk 
otherwise of death; it is a coarse thing.” 

“Say anything to me, William,” said I; “I will take it kindly.” I began now to 
be very much moved at his discourse. 

Says William (tears running down his face), “It is because men live as if they 
were never to die, that so many die before they know how to live. But it was not 
death that I meant when I said that there was something to be thought of beyond 
this way of living.” 

“Why, William,” said I, “what was that?” 

“Tt was repentance,” says he. 

“Why,” says I, “did you ever know a pirate repent?” 

At this he startled a little, and returned, “At the gallows I have [known] one 
before, and I hope thou wilt be the second.” 

He spoke this very affectionately, with an appearance of concern for me. 

“Well, William,” says I, “I thank you; and I am not so senseless of these 
things, perhaps, as I make myself seem to be. But come, let me hear your 
proposal.” 

“My proposal,” says William, “is for thy good as well as my own. We may put 
an end to this kind of life, and repent; and I think the fairest occasion offers for 
both, at this very time, that ever did, or ever will, or, indeed, can happen again.” 

“Look you, William,” says I; “let me have your proposal for putting an end to 
our present way of living first, for that is the case before us, and you and I will 
talk of the other afterwards. I am not so insensible,” said I, “as you may think me 
to be. But let us get out of this hellish condition we are in first.” 

“Nay,” says William, “thou art in the right there; we must never talk of 
repenting while we continue pirates.” 

“Well,” says I, “William, that’s what I meant; for if we must not reform, as 
well as be sorry for what is done, I have no notion what repentance means; 
indeed, at best I know little of the matter; but the nature of the thing seems to tell 
me that the first step we have to take is to break off this wretched course; and I’ Il 
begin there with you, with all my heart.” 

I could see by his countenance that William was thoroughly pleased with the 
offer; and if he had tears in-his eyes before, he had more now; but it was from 
quite a different passion; for he was so swallowed up with joy he could not 
speak. 

“Come, William,” says I, “thou showest me plain enough thou hast an honest 


meaning; dost thou think it practicable for us to put an end to our unhappy way 
of living here, and get off?” 

“Yes,” says he, “I think it very practicable for me; whether it is for thee or no, 
that will depend upon thyself.” 

“Well,” says I, “I give you my word, that as I have commanded you all along, 
from the time I first took you on board, so you shall command me from this 
hour, and everything you direct me I’!1 do.” 

“Wilt thou leave it all to me? Dost thou say this freely?” 

“Yes, William,” said I, “freely; and I’ll perform it faithfully.” 

“Why, then,” says William, “my scheme is this: We are now at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Persia; we have sold so much of our cargo here at Surat, that we have 
money enough; send me away for Bassorah with the sloop, laden with the China 
goods we have on board, which will make another good cargo, and I’Il warrant 
thee I’ll find means, among the English and Dutch merchants there, to lodge a 
quantity of goods and money also as a merchant, so as we will be able to have 
recourse to it again upon any occasion, and when I come home we will contrive 
the rest; and, in the meantime, do you bring the ship’s crew to take a resolution 
to go to Madagascar as soon as I return.” 

I told him I thought he need not go so far as Bassorah, but might run into 
Gombroon, or to Ormuz, and pretend the same business. 

“No,” says he, “I cannot act with the same freedom there, because the 
Company’s factories are there, and I may be laid hold of there on pretence of 
interloping.” 

“Well, but,” said I, “you may go to Ormuz, then; for I am loth to part with you 
so long as to go to the bottom of the Persian Gulf.” He returned, that I should 
leave it to him to do as he should see cause. 

We had taken a large sum of money at Surat, so that we had near a hundred 
thousand pounds in money at our command, but on board the great ship we had 
still a great deal more. 

I ordered him publicly to keep the money on board which he had, and to buy 
up with it a quantity of ammunition, if he could get it, and so to furnish us for 
new exploits; and, in the meantime, I resolved to get a quantity of gold and some 
jewels, which I had on board the great ship, and place them so that I might carry 
them off without notice as soon as he came back; and so, according to William’s 
directions, I left him to go the voyage, and I went on board the great ship, in 
which we had indeed an immense treasure. 

We waited no less than two months for William’s return, and indeed I began 
to be very uneasy about William, sometimes thinking he had abandoned me, and 
that he might have used the same artifice to have engaged the other men to 


comply with him, and so they were gone away together; and it was but three 
days before his return that I was just upon the point of resolving to go away to 
Madagascar, and give him over; but the old surgeon, who mimicked the Quaker 
and passed for the master of the sloop at Surat, persuaded me against that, for 
which good advice and apparent faithfulness in what he had been trusted with, I 
made him a party to my design, and he proved very honest. 

At length William came back, to our inexpressible joy, and brought a great 
many necessary things with him; as, particularly, he brought sixty barrels of 
powder, some iron shot, and about thirty ton of lead; also he brought a great deal 
of provisions; and, in a word, William gave me a public account of his voyage, 
in the hearing of whoever happened to be upon the quarter-deck, that no 
suspicions might be found about us. 

After all was done, William moved that he might go up again, and that I 
would go with him; named several things which we had on board that he could 
not sell there; and, particularly, told us he had been obliged to leave several 
things there, the caravans being not come in; and that he had engaged to come 
back again with goods. 

This was what I wanted. The men were eager for his going, and particularly 
because he told them they might load the sloop back with rice and provisions; 
but I seemed backward to going, when the old surgeon stood up and persuaded 
me to go, and with many arguments pressed me to it; as, particularly, if I did not 
go, there would be no order, and several of the men might drop away, and 
perhaps betray all the rest; and that they should not think it safe for the sloop to 
go again if I did not go; and to urge me to it, he offered himself to go with me. 

Upon these considerations I seemed to be over-persuaded to go, and all the 
company seemed to be better satisfied when I had consented; and, accordingly, 
we took all the powder, lead, and iron out of the sloop into the great ship, and all 
the other things that were for the ship’s use, and put in some bales of spices and 
casks or frails of cloves, in all about seven ton, and some other goods, among the 
bales of which I had conveyed all my private treasure, which, I assure you, was 
of no small value, and away I went. 

At going off I called a council of all the officers in the ship to consider in what 
place they should wait for me, and how long, and we appointed the ship to stay 
eight-and-twenty days at a little island on the Arabian side of the Gulf, and that, 
if the sloop did not come in that time, they should sail to another island to the 
west of that place, and wait there fifteen days more, and that then, if the sloop 
did not come, they should conclude some accident must have happened, and the 
rendezvous should be at Madagascar. 

Being thus resolved, we left the ship, which both William and I, and the 


surgeon, never intended to see any more. We steered directly for the Gulf, and 
through to Bassorah, or Balsara. This city of Balsara lies at some distance from 
the place where our sloop lay, and the river not being very safe, and we but ill 
acquainted with it, having but an ordinary pilot, we went on shore at a village 
where some merchants live, and which is very populous, for the sake of small 
vessels riding there. 

Here we stayed and traded three or four days, landing all our bales and spices, 
and indeed the whole cargo that was of any considerable value, which we chose 
to do rather than go up immediately to Balsara till the project we had laid was 
put in execution. 

After we had bought several goods, and were preparing to buy several others, 
the boat being on shore with twelve men, myself, William, the surgeon, and one 
fourth man, whom we had singled out, we contrived to send a Turk just at the 
dusk of the evening with a letter to the boatswain, and giving the fellow a charge 
to run with all possible speed, we stood at a small distance to observe the event. 
The contents of the letter were thus written by the old doctor:— 

“BOATSWAIN THOMAS,—We are all betrayed. For God’s sake make off 
with the boat, and get on board, or you are all lost. The captain, William the 
Quaker, and George the reformade are seized and carried away: I am escaped 
and hid, but cannot stir out; if I do Iam a dead man. As soon as you are on board 
cut or slip, and make sail for your lives. Adieu.—R.S.” 

We stood undiscovered, as above, it being the dusk of the evening, and saw 
the Turk deliver the letter, and in three minutes we saw all the men hurry into the 
boat and put off, and no sooner were they on board than they took the hint, as we 
supposed, for the next morning they were out of sight, and we never heard tale 
or tidings of them since. 

We were now in a good place, and in very good circumstances, for we passed 
for merchants of Persia. 

It is not material to record here what a mass of ill-gotten wealth we had got 
together: it will be more to the purpose to tell you that I began to be sensible of 
the crime of getting of it in such a manner as I had done; that I had very little 
satisfaction in the possession of it; and, as I told William, I had no expectation of 
keeping it, nor much desire; but, as I said to him one day walking out into the 
fields near the town of Bassorah, so I depended upon it that it would be the case, 
which you will hear presently. 

We were perfectly secured at Bassorah, by having frighted away the rogues, 
our comrades; and we had nothing to do but to consider how to convert our 
treasure into things proper to make us look like merchants, as we were now to 
be, and not like freebooters, as we really had been. 


We happened very opportunely here upon a Dutchman, who had travelled 
from Bengal to Agra, the capital city of the Great Mogul, and from thence was 
come to the coast of Malabar by land, and got shipping, somehow or other, up 
the Gulf; and we found his design was to go up the great river to Bagdad or 
Babylon, and so, by the caravan, to Aleppo and Scanderoon. As William spoke 
Dutch, and was of an agreeable, insinuating behaviour, he soon got acquainted 
with this Dutchman, and discovering our circumstances to one another, we found 
he had considerable effects with him; and that he had traded long in that country, 
and was making homeward to his own country; and that he had servants with 
him; one an Armenian, whom he had taught to speak Dutch, and who had 
something of his own, but had a mind to travel into Europe; and the other a 
Dutch sailor, whom he had picked up by his fancy, and reposed a great trust in 
him, and a very honest fellow he was. 

This Dutchman was very glad of an acquaintance, because he soon found that 
we directed our thoughts to Europe also; and as he found we were encumbered 
with goods only (for we let him know nothing of our money), he readily offered 
us his assistance to dispose of as many of them as the place we were in would 
put off, and his advice what to do with the rest. 

While this was doing, William and I consulted what to do with ourselves and 
what we had; and first, we resolved we would never talk seriously of our 
measures but in the open fields, where we were sure nobody could hear; so every 
evening, when the sun began to decline and the air to be moderate we walked 
out, sometimes this way, sometimes that, to consult of our affairs. 

I should have observed that we had new clothed ourselves here, after the 
Persian manner, with long vests of silk, a gown or robe of English crimson cloth, 
very fine and handsome, and had let our beards grow so after the Persian manner 
that we passed for Persian merchants, in view only, though, by the way, we 
could not understand or speak one word of the language of Persia, or indeed of 
any other but English and Dutch; and of the latter I understood very little. 

However, the Dutchman supplied all this for us; and as we had resolved to 
keep ourselves as retired as we could, though there were several English 
merchants upon the place, yet we never acquainted ourselves with one of them, 
or exchanged a word with them; by which means we prevented their inquiry of 
us now, or their giving any intelligence of us, if any news of our landing here 
should happen to come, which, it was easy for us to know, was possible enough, 
if any of our comrades fell into bad hands, or by many accidents which we could 
not foresee. 

It was during my being here, for here we stayed near two months, that I grew 
very thoughtful about my circumstances; not as to the danger, neither indeed 


were we in any, but were entirely concealed and unsuspected; but I really began 
to have other thoughts of myself, and of the world, than ever I had before. 

William had struck so deep into my unthinking temper with hinting to me that 
there was something beyond all this; that the present time was the time of 
enjoyment, but that the time of account approached; that the work that remained 
was gentler than the labour past, viz., repentance, and that it was high time to 
think of it;—I say these, and such thoughts as these, engrossed my hours, and, in 
a word, I grew very sad. 

As to the wealth I had, which was immensely great, it was all like dirt under 
my feet; I had no value for it, no peace in the possession of it, no great concern 
about me for the leaving of it. 

William had perceived my thoughts to be troubled and my mind heavy and 
oppressed for some time; and one evening, in one of our cool walks, I began 
with him about the leaving our effects. William was a wise and wary man, and 
indeed all the prudentials of my conduct had for a long time been owing to his 
advice, and so now all the methods for preserving our effects, and even 
ourselves, lay upon him; and he had been telling me of some of the measures he 
had been taking for our making homeward, and for the security of our wealth, 
when I took him very short. “Why, William,” says I, “dost thou think we shall 
ever be able to reach Europe with all this cargo that we have about us?” 

“Ay,” says William, “without doubt, as well as other merchants with theirs, as 
long as it is not publicly known what quantity or of what value our cargo 
consists.” 

“Why, William,” says I, smiling, “do you think that if there is a God above, as 
you have so long been telling me there is, and that we must give an account to 
Him,—I say, do you think, if He be a righteous Judge, He will let us escape thus 
with the plunder, as we may call it, of so many innocent people, nay, I might say 
nations, and not call us to an account for it before we can get to Europe, where 
we pretend to enjoy it?” 

William appeared struck and surprised at the question, and made no answer 
for a great while; and I repeated the question, adding that it was not to be 
expected. 

After a little pause, says William, “Thou hast started a very weighty question, 
and I can make no positive answer to it; but I will state it thus: first, it is true 
that, if we consider the justice of God, we have no reason to expect any 
protection; but as the ordinary ways of Providence are out of the common road 
of human affairs, so we may hope for mercy still upon our repentance, and we 
know not how good He may be to us; so we are to act as if we rather depended 
upon the last, I mean the merciful part, than claimed the first, which must 


produce nothing but judgment and vengeance.” 

“But hark ye, William,” says I, “the nature of repentance, as you have hinted 
once to me, included reformation; and we can never reform; how, then, can we 
repent?” 

“Why can we never reform?” says William. 

“Because,” said I, “we cannot restore what we have taken away by rapine and 
spoil.” 

“Tt is true,” says William, “we never can do that, for we can never come to the 
knowledge of the owners.” 

“But what, then, must be done with our wealth,” said I, “the effects of plunder 
and rapine? If we keep it, we continue to be robbers and thieves; and if we quit it 
we cannot do justice with it, for we cannot restore it to the right owners.” 

“Nay,” says William, “the answer to it is short. To quit what we have, and do 
it here, is to throw it away to those who have no claim to it, and to divest 
ourselves of it, but to do no right with it; whereas we ought to keep it carefully 
together, with a resolution to do what right with it we are able; and who knows 
what opportunity Providence may put into our hands to do justice, at least, to 
some of those we have injured? So we ought, at least, to leave it to Him and go 
on. As it is, without doubt our present business is to go to some place of safety, 
where we may wait His will.” 

This resolution of William was very satisfying to me indeed, as, the truth is, 
all he said, and at all times, was solid and good; and had not William thus, as it 
were, quieted my mind, I think, verily, I was so alarmed at the just reason I had 
to expect vengeance from Heaven upon me for my ill-gotten wealth, that I 
should have run away from it as the devil’s goods, that I had nothing to do with, 
that did not belong to me, and that I had no right to keep, and was in certain 
danger of being destroyed for. 

However, William settled my mind to more prudent steps than these, and I 
concluded that I ought, however, to proceed to a place of safety, and leave the 
event to God Almighty’s mercy. But this I must leave upon record, that I had 
from this time no joy of the wealth I had got. I looked upon it all as stolen, and 
so indeed the greatest part of it was. I looked upon it as a hoard of other men’s 
goods, which I had robbed the innocent owners of, and which I ought, in a word, 
to be hanged for here, and damned for hereafter. And now, indeed, I began 
sincerely to hate myself for a dog; a wretch that had been a thief and a murderer; 
a wretch that was in a condition which nobody was ever in; for I had robbed, and 
though I had the wealth by me, yet it was impossible I should ever make any 
restitution; and upon this account it ran in my head that I could never repent, for 
that repentance could not be sincere without restitution, and therefore must of 


necessity be damned. There was no room for me to escape. I went about with my 
heart full of these thoughts, little better than a distracted fellow; in short, running 
headlong into the dreadfullest despair, and premeditating nothing but how to rid 
myself out of the world; and, indeed, the devil, if such things are of the devil’s 
immediate doing, followed his work very close with me, and nothing lay upon 
my mind for several days but to shoot myself into the head with my pistol. 

I was all this while in a vagrant life, among infidels, Turks, pagans, and such 
sort of people. I had no minister, no Christian to converse with but poor William. 
He was my ghostly father or confessor, and he was all the comfort I had. As for 
my knowledge of religion, you have heard my history. You may suppose I had 
not much; and as for the Word of God, I do not remember that I ever read a 
chapter in the Bible in my lifetime. I was little Bob at Bussleton, and went to 
school to learn my Testament. 

However, it pleased God to make William the Quaker everything to me. Upon 
this occasion, I took him out one evening, as usual, and hurried him away into 
the fields with me, in more haste than ordinary; and there, in short, I told him the 
perplexity of my mind, and under what terrible temptations of the devil I had 
been; that I must shoot myself, for I could not support the weight and terror that 
was upon me. 

“Shoot yourself!” says William; “why, what will that do for you?” 

“Why,” says I, “it will put an end to a miserable life.” 

“Well,” says William, “are you satisfied the next will be better?” 

“No, no,” says I; “much worse, to be sure.” 

“Why, then,” says he, “shooting yourself is the devil’s motion, no doubt; for it 
is the devil of a reason, that, because thou art in an ill case, therefore thou must 
put thyself into a worse.” 

This shocked my reason indeed. “Well, but,” says I, “there is no bearing the 
miserable condition I am in.” 

“Very well,” says William; “but it seems there is some bearing a worse 
condition; and so you will shoot yourself, that you may be past remedy?” 

“T am past remedy already,” says I. 

“How do you know that?” says he. 

“IT am satisfied of it,” said I. 

“Well,” says he, “but you are not sure; so you will shoot yourself to make it 
certain; for though on this side death you cannot be sure you will be damned at 
all, yet the moment you step on the other side of time you are sure of it; for when 
it is done, it is not to be said then that you will be, but that you are damned.” 

“Well, but,” says William, as if he had been between jest and earnest, “pray, 
what didst thou dream of last night?” 


“Why,” said I, “I had frightful dreams all night; and, particularly, I dreamed 
that the devil came for me, and asked me what my name was; and I told him. 
Then he asked me what trade I was. ‘Trade?’ says I; ‘I am a thief, a rogue, by 
my calling: I am a pirate and a murderer, and ought to be hanged.’ ‘Ay, ay,’ says 
the devil, ‘so you do; and you are the man I looked for, and therefore come along 
with me.’ At which I was most horribly frighted, and cried out so that it waked 
me; and I have been in horrible agony ever since.” 

“Very well,” says William; “come, give me the pistol thou talkedst of just 
now.” 

“Why,” says I, “what will you do with it?” 

“Do with it!” says William. “Why, thou needest not shoot thyself; I shall be 
obliged to do it for thee. Why, thou wilt destroy us all.” 

“What do you mean, William?” said I. 

“Mean!” said he; “nay, what didst thou mean, to cry out aloud in thy sleep, ‘I 
am a thief, a pirate, a murderer, and ought to be hanged’? Why, thou wilt ruin us 
all. “Twas well the Dutchman did not understand English. In short, I must shoot 
thee, to save my own life. Come, come,” says he, “give me thy pistol.” 

I confess this terrified me again another way, and I began to be sensible that, if 
anybody had been near me to understand English, I had been undone. The 
thought of shooting myself forsook me from that time; and I turned to William, 
“You disorder me extremely, William,” said I; “why, I am never safe, nor is it 
safe to keep me company. What shall I do? I shall betray you all.” 

“Come, come, friend Bob,” says he, “I?ll put an end to it all, if you will take 
my advice.” 

“How’s that?” said I. 

“Why, only,” says he, “that the next time thou talkest with the devil, thou wilt 
talk a little softlier, or we shall be all undone, and you too.” 

This frighted me, I must confess, and allayed a great deal of the trouble of 
mind I was in. But William, after he had done jesting with me, entered upon a 
very long and serious discourse with me about the nature of my circumstances, 
and about repentance; that it ought to be attended, indeed, with a deep 
abhorrence of the crime that I had to charge myself with; but that to despair of 
God’s mercy was no part of repentance, but putting myself into the condition of 
the devil; indeed, that I must apply myself with a sincere, humble confession of 
my crime, to ask pardon of God, whom I had offended, and cast myself upon His 
mercy, resolving to be willing to make restitution, if ever it should please God to 
put it in my power, even to the utmost of what I had in the world. And this, he 
told me, was the method which he had resolved upon himself; and in this, he told 
me, he had found comfort. 


I had a great deal of satisfaction in William’s discourse, and it quieted me very 
much; but William was very anxious ever after about my talking in my sleep, 
and took care to lie with me always himself, and to keep me from lodging in any 
house where so much as a word of English was understood. 

However, there was not the like occasion afterward; for I was much more 
composed in my mind, and resolved for the future to live a quite different life 
from what I had done. As to the wealth I had, I looked upon it as nothing; I 
resolved to set it apart to any such opportunity of doing justice as God should 
put into my hand; and the miraculous opportunity I had afterwards of applying 
some parts of it to preserve a ruined family, whom I had plundered, may be 
worth reading, if I have room for it in this account. 

With these resolutions I began to be restored to some degree of quiet in my 
mind; and having, after almost three months’ stay at Bassorah, disposed of some 
goods, but having a great quantity left, we hired boats according to the 
Dutchman’s direction, and went up to Bagdad, or Babylon, on the river Tigris, or 
rather Euphrates. We had a very considerable cargo of goods with us, and 
therefore made a great figure there, and were received with respect. We had, in 
particular, two-and-forty bales of Indian stuffs of sundry sorts, silks, muslins, 
and fine chintz; we had fifteen bales of very fine China silks, and seventy packs 
or bales of spices, particularly cloves and nutmegs, with other goods. We were 
bid money here for our cloves, but the Dutchman advised us not to part with 
them, and told us we should get a better price at Aleppo, or in the Levant; so we 
prepared for the caravan. 

We concealed our having any gold or pearls as much as we could, and 
therefore sold three or four bales of China silks and Indian calicoes, to raise 
money to buy camels and to pay the customs which are taken at several places, 
and for our provisions over the deserts. 

I travelled this journey, careless to the last degree of my goods or wealth, 
believing that, as I came by it all by rapine and violence, God would direct that it 
should be taken from me again in the same manner; and, indeed, I think I might 
say I was very willing it should be so. But, as I had a merciful Protector above 
me, so I had a most faithful steward, counsellor, partner, or whatever I might call 
him, who was my guide, my pilot, my governor, my everything, and took care 
both of me and of all we had; and though he had never been in any of these parts 
of the world, yet he took the care of all upon him; and in about nine-and-fifty 
days we arrived from Bassorah, at the mouth of the river Tigris or Euphrates, 
through the desert, and through Aleppo to Alexandria, or, as we call it, 
Scanderoon, in the Levant. 

Here William and I, and the other two, our faithful comrades, debated what we 


should do; and here William and I resolved to separate from the other two, they 
resolving to go with the Dutchman into Holland, by the means of some Dutch 
ship which lay then in the road. William and I told them we resolved to go and 
settle in the Morea, which then belonged to the Venetians. 

It is true we acted wisely in it not to let them know whither we went, seeing 
we had resolved to separate; but we took our old doctor’s directions how to write 
to him in Holland, and in England, that we might have intelligence from him on 
occasion, and promised to give him an account how to write to us, which we 
afterwards did, as may in time be made out. 

We stayed here some time after they were gone, till at length, not being 
thoroughly resolved whither to go till then, a Venetian ship touched at Cyprus, 
and put in at Scanderoon to look for freight home. We took the hint, and 
bargaining for our passage, and the freight of our goods, we embarked for 
Venice, where, in two-and-twenty days, we arrived safe, with all our treasure, 
and with such a cargo, take our goods and our money and our jewels together, 
as, I believed, was never brought into the city by two single men, since the state 
of Venice had a being. 

We kept ourselves here incognito for a great while, passing for two Armenian 
merchants still, as we had done before; and by this time we had gotten so much 
of the Persian and Armenian jargon, which they talked at Bassorah and Bagdad, 
and everywhere that we came in the country, as was sufficient to make us able to 
talk to one another, so as not to be understood by anybody, though sometimes 
hardly by ourselves. 

Here we converted all our effects into money, settled our abode as for a 
considerable time, and William and I, maintaining an inviolable friendship and 
fidelity to one another, lived like two brothers; we neither had or sought any 
separate interest; we conversed seriously and gravely, and upon the subject of 
our repentance continually; we never changed, that is to say, so as to leave off 
our Armenian garbs; and we were called, at Venice, the two Grecians. 

I had been two or three times going to give a detail of our wealth, but it will 
appear incredible, and we had the greatest difficulty in the world how to conceal 
it, being justly apprehensive lest we might be assassinated in that country for our 
treasure. At length William told me he began to think now that he must never see 
England any more, and that indeed he did not much concern himself about it; but 
seeing we had gained so great wealth, and he had some poor relations in 
England, if I was willing, he would write to know if they were living, and to 
know what condition they were in, and if he found such of them were alive as he 
had some thoughts about, he would, with my consent, send them something to 
better their condition. 


I consented most willingly; and accordingly William wrote to a sister and an 
uncle, and in about five weeks’ time received an answer from them both, 
directed to himself, under cover of a hard Armenian name that he had given 
himself, viz., Signore Constantine Alexion of Ispahan, at Venice. 

It was a very moving letter he received from his sister, who, after the most 
passionate expressions of joy to hear he was alive, seeing she had long ago had 
an account that he was murdered by the pirates in the West Indies, entreats him 
to let her know what circumstances he was in; tells him she was not in any 
capacity to do anything considerable for him, but that he should be welcome to 
her with all her heart; that she was left a widow, with four children, but kept a 
little shop in the Minories, by which she made shift to maintain her family; and 
that she had sent him five pounds, lest he should want money, in a strange 
country, to bring him home. 

I could see the letter brought tears out of his eyes as he read it; and, indeed, 
when he showed it to me, and the little bill for five pounds, upon an English 
merchant in Venice, it brought tears out of my eyes too. 

After we had been both affected sufficiently with the tenderness and kindness 
of this letter, he turns to me; says he, “What shall I do for this poor woman?” I 
mused a while; at last says I, “I will tell you what you shall do for her. She has 
sent you five pounds, and she has four children, and herself, that is five; such a 
sum, from a poor woman in her circumstances, is as much as five thousand 
pounds is to us; you shall send her a bill of exchange for five thousand pounds 
English money, and bid her conceal her surprise at it till she hears from you 
again; but bid her leave off her shop, and go and take a house somewhere in the 
country, not far off from London, and stay there, in a moderate figure, till she 
hears from you again.” 

“Now,” says William, “I perceive by it that you have some thoughts of 
venturing into England.” 

“Indeed, William,” said I, “you mistake me; but it presently occurred to me 
that you should venture, for what have you done that you may not be seen there? 
Why should I desire to keep you from your relations, purely to keep me 
company?” 

William looked very affectionately upon me. “Nay,” says he, “we have 
embarked together so long, and come together so far, I am resolved I will never 
part with thee as long as I live, go where thou wilt, or stay where thou wilt; and 
as for my sister,” said William, “I cannot send her such a sum of money, for 
whose is all this money we have? It is most of it thine.” 

“No, William,” said I, “there is not a penny of it mine but what is yours too, 
and I won’t have anything but an equal share with you, and therefore you shall 


send it to her; if not, I will send it.” 

“Why,” says William, “it will make the poor woman distracted; she will be so 
surprised she will go out of her wits.” 

“Well,” said I, “William, you may do it prudently; send her a bill backed of a 
hundred pounds, and bid her expect more in a post or two, and that you will send 
her enough to live on without keeping shop, and then send her more.” 

Accordingly William sent her a very kind letter, with a bill upon a merchant in 
London for a hundred and sixty pounds, and bid her comfort herself with the 
hope that he should be able in a little time to send her more. About ten days 
after, he sent her another bill of five hundred and forty pounds; and a post or two 
after, another for three hundred pounds, making in all a thousand pounds; and 
told her he would send her sufficient to leave off her shop, and directed her to 
take a house as above. 

He waited then till he received an answer to all the three letters, with an 
account that she had received the money, and, which I did not expect, that she 
had not let any other acquaintance know that she had received a shilling from 
anybody, or so much as that he was alive, and would not till she had heard again. 

When he showed me this letter, “Well, William,” said I, “this woman is fit to 
be trusted with life or anything; send her the rest of the five thousand pounds, 
and I’ll venture to England with you, to this woman’s house, whenever you 
will.” 

In a word, we sent her five thousand pounds in good bills; and she received 
them very punctually, and in a little time sent her brother word that she had 
pretended to her uncle that she was sickly and could not carry on the trade any 
longer, and that she had taken a large house about four miles from London, 
under pretence of letting lodgings for her livelihood; and, in short, intimated as if 
she understood that he intended to come over to be incognito, assuring him he 
should be as retired as he pleased. 

This was opening the very door for us that we thought had been effectually 
shut for this life; and, in a word, we resolved to venture, but to keep ourselves 
entirely concealed, both as to name and every other circumstance; and 
accordingly William sent his sister word how kindly he took her prudent steps, 
and that she had guessed right that he desired to be retired, and that he obliged 
her not to increase her figure, but live private, till she might perhaps see him. 

He was going to send the letter away. “Come, William,” said I, “you shan’t 
send her an empty letter; tell her you have a friend coming with you that must be 
as retired as yourself, and I’|l send her five thousand pounds more.” 

So, in short, we made this poor woman’s family rich; and yet, when it came to 
the point, my heart failed me, and I durst not venture; and for William, he would 


not stir without me; and so we stayed about two years after this, considering 
what we should do. 

You may think, perhaps, that I was very prodigal of my ill-gotten goods, thus 
to load a stranger with my bounty, and give a gift like a prince to one that had 
been able to merit nothing of me, or indeed know me; but my condition ought to 
be considered in this case; though I had money to profusion, yet I was perfectly 
destitute of a friend in the world, to have the least obligation or assistance from, 
or knew not either where to dispose or trust anything I had while I lived, or 
whom to give it to if I died. 

When I had reflected upon the manner of my getting of it, 1 was sometimes for 
giving it all to charitable uses, as a debt due to mankind, though I was no Roman 
Catholic, and not at all of the opinion that it would purchase me any repose to 
my soul; but I thought, as it was got by a general plunder, and which I could 
make no satisfaction for, it was due to the community, and I ought to distribute it 
for the general good. But still I was at a loss how, and where, and by whom to 
settle this charity, not daring to go home to my own country, lest some of my 
comrades, strolled home, should see and detect me, and for the very spoil of my 
money, or the purchase of his own pardon, betray and expose me to an untimely 
end. 

Being thus destitute, I say, of a friend, I pitched thus upon William’s sister; 
the kind step of hers to her brother, whom she thought to be in distress, 
signifying a generous mind and a charitable disposition; and having resolved to 
make her the object of my first bounty, I did not doubt but I should purchase 
something of a refuge for myself, and a kind of a centre, to which I should tend 
in my future actions; for really a man that has a subsistence, and no residence, no 
place that has a magnetic influence upon his affections, is in one of the most 
odd, uneasy conditions in the world, nor is it in the power of all his money to 
make it up to him. 

It was, as I told you, two years and upwards that we remained at Venice and 
thereabout, in the greatest hesitation imaginable, irresolute and unfixed to the 
last degree. William’s sister importuned us daily to come to England, and 
wondered we should not dare to trust her, whom we had to such a degree obliged 
to be faithful; and in a manner lamented her being suspected by us. 

At last I began to incline; and I said to William, “Come, brother William,” 
said I (for ever since our discourse at Bassorah I called him brother), “if you will 
agree to two or three things with me, I’ll go home to England with all my heart.” 

Says William, “Let me know what they are.” 

“Why, first,” says I, “you shall not disclose yourself to any of your relations in 
England but your sister—no, not one; secondly, we will not shave off our 


mustachios or beards” (for we had all along worm our beards after the Grecian 
manner), “nor leave off our long vests, that we may pass for Grecians and 
foreigners; thirdly, that we shall never speak English in public before anybody, 
your sister excepted; fourthly, that we will always live together and pass for 
brothers.” 

William said he would agree to them all with all his heart, but that the not 
speaking English would be the hardest, but he would do his best for that too; so, 
in a word, we agreed to go from Venice to Naples, where we converted a large 
sum of money into bales of silk, left a large sum in a merchant’s hands at 
Venice, and another considerable sum at Naples, and took bills of exchange for a 
great deal too; and yet we came with such a cargo to London as few American 
merchants had done for some years, for we loaded in two ships seventy-three 
bales of thrown silk, besides thirteen bales of wrought silks, from the duchy of 
Milan, shipped at Genoa, with all which I arrived safely; and some time after I 
married my faithful protectress, William’s sister, with whom I am much more 
happy than I deserve. 

And now, having so plainly told you that I am come to England, after I have 
so boldly owned what life I have led abroad, it is time to leave off, and say no 
more for the present, lest some should be willing to inquire too nicely after your 
old friend CAPTAIN BOB. 


JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR 
eee 


First published in 1722, this novel is a fictionalised account of one man’s 
experiences of the year 1665, in which the Great Plague struck London. The 
novel claims to have been written only a few years after the event, though it was 
actually penned in the years just before the first publication in 1722. Defoe goes 
to great pains to achieve an effect of verisimilitude in the novel, identifying 
specific neighbourhoods, streets, and even houses in which events took place. 
Additionally, it provides tables of casualty figures and discusses the credibility 
of various accounts and anecdotes received by the narrator. The novel often is 
compared to the actual, contemporary accounts of the plague in the diary of 
Samuel Pepys. Defoe’s account, although fictionalized, is far more systematic 
and detailed than Pepys’s first-person account. 
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Collecting the dead for burial during the Great Plague 


A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR 


being observations or memorials 

of the most remarkable occurrences, 

as well public as private, which happened in 
London during the last great visitation in 1665. 
Written by a Citizen who continued 

all the while in London. 

Never made public before 


It was about the beginning of September, 1664, that I, among the rest of my 
neighbours, heard in ordinary discourse that the plague was returned again in 
Holland; for it had been very violent there, and particularly at Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, in the year 1663, whither, they say, it was brought, some said from 
Italy, others from the Levant, among some goods which were brought home by 
their Turkey fleet; others said it was brought from Candia; others from Cyprus. It 
mattered not from whence it came; but all agreed it was come into Holland 
again. 

We had no such thing as printed newspapers in those days to spread rumours 
and reports of things, and to improve them by the invention of men, as I have 
lived to see practised since. But such things as these were gathered from the 
letters of merchants and others who corresponded abroad, and from them was 
handed about by word of mouth only; so that things did not spread instantly over 
the whole nation, as they do now. But it seems that the Government had a true 
account of it, and several councils were held about ways to prevent its coming 
over; but all was kept very private. Hence it was that this rumour died off again, 
and people began to forget it as a thing we were very little concermed in, and that 
we hoped was not true; till the latter end of November or the beginning of 
December 1664 when two men, said to be Frenchmen, died of the plague in 
Long Acre, or rather at the upper end of Drury Lane. The family they were in 
endeavoured to conceal it as much as possible, but as it had gotten some vent in 
the discourse of the neighbourhood, the Secretaries of State got knowledge of it; 
and concerning themselves to inquire about it, in order to be certain of the truth, 
two physicians and a surgeon were ordered to go to the house and make 
inspection. This they did; and finding evident tokens of the sickness upon both 
the bodies that were dead, they gave their opinions publicly that they died of the 


plague. Whereupon it was given in to the parish clerk, and he also returned them 
to the Hall; and it was printed in the weekly bill of mortality in the usual manner, 
thus— 

Plague, 2. Parishes infected, 1. 

The people showed a great concern at this, and began to be alarmed all over 
the town, and the more, because in the last week in December 1664 another man 
died in the same house, and of the same distemper. And then we were easy again 
for about six weeks, when none having died with any marks of infection, it was 
said the distemper was gone; but after that, I think it was about the 12th of 
February, another died in another house, but in the same parish and in the same 
manner. 

This turned the people’s eyes pretty much towards that end of the town, and 
the weekly bills showing an increase of burials in St Giles’s parish more than 
usual, it began to be suspected that the plague was among the people at that end 
of the town, and that many had died of it, though they had taken care to keep it 
as much from the knowledge of the public as possible. This possessed the heads 
of the people very much, and few cared to go through Drury Lane, or the other 
streets suspected, unless they had extraordinary business that obliged them to it 

This increase of the bills stood thus: the usual number of burials in a week, in 
the parishes of St Giles-in-the-Fields and St Andrew’s, Holborn, were from 
twelve to seventeen or nineteen each, few more or less; but from the time that 
the plague first began in St Giles’s parish, it was observed that the ordinary 


burials increased in number considerably. For example:— 
From December 27 to January 3 { St Giles’s 16 
{ St Andrew’s 17 


January3 “ “ 10 {StGiles’s 12 
{ St Andrew’s 25 


“January 10“ “ 17 {StGiles’s 18 
s { St Andrew’s 28 


“January 17“ “ 24 {StGiles’s 23 
“ { St Andrew’s 16 


January 24“ “ 31 {StGiles’s 24 
{ St Andrew’s 15 


“January 30 “ February 7 { St Giles’s 21 
§ { St Andrew’s 23 


“ — February7“ “ 14 {StGiles’s 24 
Whereof one of the plague. 


The like increase of the bills was observed in the parishes of St Bride’s, 
adjoining on one side of Holborn parish, and in the parish of St James, 
Clerkenwell, adjoining on the other side of Holborn; in both which parishes the 
usual numbers that died weekly were from four to six or eight, whereas at that 


time they were increased as follows:— 
From December 20 to December 27 { St Bride’s 0 
{ StJames’s 8 


“December 27 to January 3 { StBride’s 6 
{ StJames’s 9 


January 3“ “ 10 {StBride’s 11 
s { StJames’s 7 


January10 “ “ 17 {StBride’s 12 
{ StJames’s 9 


January17 “ “ 24 {StBride’s 9 
{ St James’s 15 


January 24“ “ 31 {StBride’s 8 
{ StJames’s 12 


January 31 “February 7 {St Bride’s 13 
{ StJames’s 5 


“February7 “ “ 14 {StBride’s 12 
s { St James’s 6 
Besides this, it was observed with great uneasiness by the people that the 
weekly bills in general increased very much during these weeks, although it was 
at a time of the year when usually the bills are very moderate. 
The usual number of burials within the bills of mortality for a week was from 
about 240 or thereabouts to 300. The last was esteemed a pretty high bill; but 


after this we found the bills successively increasing as follows:— 
Buried. Increased. 
December the 20th to the 27th 291 Pa 
« «27th “ 3rd January 349 58 
January the 3rd “ 10th “ 394 45 
ee? OER Ato 41521 
He 7. Datla 474. 59 


This last bill was really frightful, being a higher number than had been known 
to have been buried in one week since the preceding visitation of 1656. 

However, all this went off again, and the weather proving cold, and the frost, 
which began in December, still continuing very severe even till near the end of 
February, attended with sharp though moderate winds, the bills decreased again, 


and the city grew healthy, and everybody began to look upon the danger as good 
as over; only that still the burials in St Giles’s continued high. From the 
beginning of April especially they stood at twenty-five each week, till the week 
from the 18th to the 25th, when there was buried in St Giles’s parish thirty, 
whereof two of the plague and eight of the spotted-fever, which was looked upon 
as the same thing; likewise the number that died of the spotted-fever in the 
whole increased, being eight the week before, and twelve the week above- 
named. 

This alarmed us all again, and terrible apprehensions were among the people, 
especially the weather being now changed and growing warm, and the summer 
being at hand. However, the next week there seemed to be some hopes again; the 
bills were low, the number of the dead in all was but 388, there was none of the 
plague, and but four of the spotted-fever. 

But the following week it returned again, and the distemper was spread into 
two or three other parishes, viz., St Andrew’s, Holborn; St Clement Danes; and, 
to the great affliction of the city, one died within the walls, in the parish of St 
Mary Woolchurch, that is to say, in Bearbinder Lane, near Stocks Market; in all 
there were nine of the plague and six of the spotted-fever. It was, however, upon 
inquiry found that this Frenchman who died in Bearbinder Lane was one who, 
having lived in Long Acre, near the infected houses, had removed for fear of the 
distemper, not knowing that he was already infected. 

This was the beginning of May, yet the weather was temperate, variable, and 
cool enough, and people had still some hopes. That which encouraged them was 
that the city was healthy: the whole ninety-seven parishes buried but fifty-four, 
and we began to hope that, as it was chiefly among the people at that end of the 
town, it might go no farther; and the rather, because the next week, which was 
from the 9th of May to the 16th, there died but three, of which not one within the 
whole city or liberties; and St Andrew’s buried but fifteen, which was very low. 
‘Tis true St Giles’s buried two-and-thirty, but still, as there was but one of the 
plague, people began to be easy. The whole bill also was very low, for the week 
before the bill was but 347, and the week above mentioned but 343. We 
continued in these hopes for a few days, but it was but for a few, for the people 
were no more to be deceived thus; they searched the houses and found that the 
plague was really spread every way, and that many died of it every day. So that 
now all our extenuations abated, and it was no more to be concealed; nay, it 
quickly appeared that the infection had spread itself beyond all hopes of 
abatement. That in the parish of St Giles it was gotten into several streets, and 
several families lay all sick together; and, accordingly, in the weekly bill for the 
next week the thing began to show itself. There was indeed but fourteen set 


down of the plague, but this was all knavery and collusion, for in St Giles’s 
parish they buried forty in all, whereof it was certain most of them died of the 
plague, though they were set down of other distempers; and though the number 
of all the burials were not increased above thirty-two, and the whole bill being 
but 385, yet there was fourteen of the spotted-fever, as well as fourteen of the 
plague; and we took it for granted upon the whole that there were fifty died that 
week of the plague. 

The next bill was from the 23rd of May to the 30th, when the number of the 
plague was seventeen. But the burials in St Giles’s were fifty-three—a frightful 
number!—of whom they set down but nine of the plague; but on an examination 
more strictly by the justices of peace, and at the Lord Mayor’s request, it was 
found there were twenty more who were really dead of the plague in that parish, 
but had been set down of the spotted-fever or other distempers, besides others 
concealed. 

But those were trifling things to what followed immediately after; for now the 
weather set in hot, and from the first week in June the infection spread in a 
dreadful manner, and the bills rose high; the articles of the fever, spotted-fever, 
and teeth began to swell; for all that could conceal their distempers did it, to 
prevent their neighbours shunning and refusing to converse with them, and also 
to prevent authority shutting up their houses; which, though it was not yet 
practised, yet was threatened, and people were extremely terrified at the thoughts 
of it. 

The second week in June, the parish of St Giles, where still the weight of the 
infection lay, buried 120, whereof though the bills said but sixty-eight of the 
plague, everybody said there had been 100 at least, calculating it from the usual 
number of funerals in that parish, as above. 

Till this week the city continued free, there having never any died, except that 
one Frenchman whom I mentioned before, within the whole ninety-seven 
parishes. Now there died four within the city, one in Wood Street, one in 
Fenchurch Street, and two in Crooked Lane. Southwark was entirely free, having 
not one yet died on that side of the water. 

I lived without Aldgate, about midway between Aldgate Church and 
Whitechappel Bars, on the left hand or north side of the street; and as the 
distemper had not reached to that side of the city, our neighbourhood continued 
very easy. But at the other end of the town their consternation was very great: 
and the richer sort of people, especially the nobility and gentry from the west 
part of the city, thronged out of town with their families and servants in an 
unusual manner; and this was more particularly seen in Whitechappel; that is to 
say, the Broad Street where I lived; indeed, nothing was to be seen but waggons 


and carts, with goods, women, servants, children, &c.; coaches filled with people 
of the better sort and horsemen attending them, and all hurrying away; then 
empty waggons and carts appeared, and spare horses with servants, who, it was 
apparent, were returning or sent from the countries to fetch more people; besides 
innumerable numbers of men on horseback, some alone, others with servants, 
and, generally speaking, all loaded with baggage and fitted out for travelling, as 
anyone might perceive by their appearance. 

This was a very terrible and melancholy thing to see, and as it was a sight 
which I could not but look on from morning to night (for indeed there was 
nothing else of moment to be seen), it filled me with very serious thoughts of the 
misery that was coming upon the city, and the unhappy condition of those that 
would be left in it. 

This hurry of the people was such for some weeks that there was no getting at 
the Lord Mayor’s door without exceeding difficulty; there were such pressing 
and crowding there to get passes and certificates of health for such as travelled 
abroad, for without these there was no being admitted to pass through the towns 
upon the road, or to lodge in any inn. Now, as there had none died in the city for 
all this time, my Lord Mayor gave certificates of health without any difficulty to 
all those who lived in the ninety-seven parishes, and to those within the liberties 
too for a while. 

This hurry, I say, continued some weeks, that is to say, all the month of May 
and June, and the more because it was rumoured that an order of the 
Government was to be issued out to place turnpikes and barriers on the road to 
prevent people travelling, and that the towns on the road would not suffer people 
from London to pass for fear of bringing the infection along with them, though 
neither of these rumours had any foundation but in the imagination, especially 
at-first. 

I now began to consider seriously with myself concerning my own case, and 
how I should dispose of myself; that is to say, whether I should resolve to stay in 
London or shut up my house and flee, as many of my neighbours did. I have set 
this particular down so fully, because I know not but it may be of moment to 
those who come after me, if they come to be brought to the same distress, and to 
the same manner of making their choice; and therefore I desire this account may 
pass with them rather for a direction to themselves to act by than a history of my 
actings, seeing it may not he of one farthing value to them to note what became 
of me. 

I had two important things before me: the one was the carrying on my 
business and shop, which was considerable, and in which was embarked all my 
effects in the world; and the other was the preservation of my life in so dismal a 


calamity as I saw apparently was coming upon the whole city, and which, 
however great it was, my fears perhaps, as well as other people’s, represented to 
be much greater than it could be. 

The first consideration was of great moment to me; my trade was a saddler, 
and as my dealings were chiefly not by a shop or chance trade, but among the 
merchants trading to the English colonies in America, so my effects lay very 
much in the hands of such. I was a single man, ‘tis true, but I had a family of 
servants whom I kept at my business; had a house, shop, and warehouses filled 
with goods; and, in short, to leave them all as things in such a case must be left 
(that is to say, without any overseer or person fit to be trusted with them), had 
been to hazard the loss not only of my trade, but of my goods, and indeed of all I 
had in the world. 

I had an elder brother at the same time in London, and not many years before 
come over from Portugal: and advising with him, his answer was in three words, 
the same that was given in another case quite different, viz., ‘Master, save 
thyself.’ In a word, he was for my retiring into the country, as he resolved to do 
himself with his family; telling me what he had, it seems, heard abroad, that the 
best preparation for the plague was to run away from it. As to my argument of 
losing my trade, my goods, or debts, he quite confuted me. He told me the same 
thing which I argued for my staying, viz., that I would trust God with my safety 
and health, was the strongest repulse to my pretensions of losing my trade and 
my goods; ‘for’, says he, ‘is it not as reasonable that you should trust God with 
the chance or risk of losing your trade, as that you should stay in so eminent a 
point of danger, and trust Him with your life?’ 

I could not argue that I was in any strait as to a place where to go, having 
several friends and relations in Northamptonshire, whence our family first came 
from; and particularly, I had an only sister in Lincolnshire, very willing to 
receive and entertain me. 

My brother, who had already sent his wife and two children into Bedfordshire, 
and resolved to follow them, pressed my going very earnestly; and I had once 
resolved to comply with his desires, but at that time could get no horse; for 
though it is true all the people did not go out of the city of London, yet I may 
venture to say that in a manner all the horses did; for there was hardly a horse to 
be bought or hired in the whole city for some weeks. Once I resolved to travel on 
foot with one servant, and, as many did, lie at no inn, but carry a soldier’s tent 
with us, and so lie in the fields, the weather being very warm, and no danger 
from taking cold. I say, as many did, because several did so at last, especially 
those who had been in the armies in the war which had not been many years 
past; and I must needs say that, speaking of second causes, had most of the 


people that travelled done so, the plague had not been carried into so many 
country towns and houses as it was, to the great damage, and indeed to the ruin, 
of abundance of people. 

But then my servant, whom I had intended to take down with me, deceived 
me; and being frighted at the increase of the distemper, and not knowing when I 
should go, he took other measures, and left me, so I was put off for that time; 
and, one way or other, I always found that to appoint to go away was always 
crossed by some accident or other, so as to disappoint and put it off again; and 
this brings in a story which otherwise might be thought a needless digression, 
viz., about these disappointments being from Heaven. 

I mention this story also as the best method I can advise any person to take in 
such a case, especially if he be one that makes conscience of his duty, and would 
be directed what to do in it, namely, that he should keep his eye upon the 
particular providences which occur at that time, and look upon them complexly, 
as they regard one another, and as all together regard the question before him: 
and then, I think, he may safely take them for intimations from Heaven of what 
is his unquestioned duty to do in such a case; I mean as to going away from or 
staying in the place where we dwell, when visited with an infectious distemper. 
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It came very warmly into my mind one morning, as I was musing on this 


particular thing, that as nothing attended us without the direction or permission 
of Divine Power, so these disappointments must have something in them 
extraordinary; and I ought to consider whether it did not evidently point out, or 
intimate to me, that it was the will of Heaven I should not go. It immediately 
followed in my thoughts, that if it really was from God that I should stay, He 
was able effectually to preserve me in the midst of all the death and danger that 
would surround me; and that if I attempted to secure myself by fleeing from my 
habitation, and acted contrary to these intimations, which I believe to be Divine, 
it was a kind of flying from God, and that He could cause His justice to overtake 
me when and where He thought fit. 

These thoughts quite turned my resolutions again, and when I came to 
discourse with my brother again I told him that I inclined to stay and take my lot 
in that station in which God had placed me, and that it seemed to be made more 
especially my duty, on the account of what I have said. 

My brother, though a very religious man himself, laughed at all I had 
suggested about its being an intimation from Heaven, and told me several stories 
of such foolhardy people, as he called them, as I was; that I ought indeed to 
submit to it as a work of Heaven if I had been any way disabled by distempers or 
diseases, and that then not being able to go, I ought to acquiesce in the direction 
of Him, who, having been my Maker, had an undisputed right of sovereignty in 
disposing of me, and that then there had been no difficulty to determine which 
was the call of His providence and which was not; but that I should take it as an 
intimation from Heaven that I should not go out of town, only because I could 
not hire a horse to go, or my fellow was run away that was to attend me, was 
ridiculous, since at the time I had my health and limbs, and other servants, and 
might with ease travel a day or two on foot, and having a good certificate of 
being in perfect health, might either hire a horse or take post on the road, as I 
thought fit. 

Then he proceeded to tell me of the mischievous consequences which attended 
the presumption of the Turks and Mahometans in Asia and in other places where 
he had been (for my brother, being a merchant, was a few years before, as I have 
already observed, returned from abroad, coming last from Lisbon), and how, 
presuming upon their professed predestinating notions, and of every man’s end 
being predetermined and unalterably beforehand decreed, they would go 
unconcerned into infected places and converse with infected persons, by which 
means they died at the rate of ten or fifteen thousand a week, whereas the 
Europeans or Christian merchants, who kept themselves retired and reserved, 
generally escaped the contagion. 

Upon these arguments my brother changed my resolutions again, and I began 


to resolve to go, and accordingly made all things ready; for, in short, the 
infection increased round me, and the bills were risen to almost seven hundred a 
week, and my brother told me he would venture to stay no longer. I desired him 
to let me consider of it but till the next day, and I would resolve: and as I had 
already prepared everything as well as I could as to MY business, and whom to 
entrust my affairs with, I had little to do but to resolve. 

I went home that evening greatly oppressed in my mind, irresolute, and not 
knowing what to do. I had set the evening wholly—apart to consider seriously 
about it, and was all alone; for already people had, as it were by a general 
consent, taken up the custom of not going out of doors after sunset; the reasons I 
shall have occasion to say more of by-and-by. 

In the retirement of this evening I endeavoured to resolve, first, what was my 
duty to do, and I stated the arguments with which my brother had pressed me to 
go into the country, and I set, against them the strong impressions which I had 
on my mind for staying; the visible call I seemed to have from the particular 
circumstance of my calling, and the care due from me for the preservation of my 
effects, which were, as I might say, my estate; also the intimations which I 
thought I had from Heaven, that to me signified a kind of direction to venture; 
and it occurred to me that if I had what I might call a direction to stay, I ought to 
suppose it contained a promise of being preserved if I obeyed. 

This lay close to me, and my mind seemed more and more encouraged to stay 
than ever, and supported with a secret satisfaction that I should be kept. Add to 
this, that, turning over the Bible which lay before me, and while my thoughts 
were more than ordinarily serious upon the question, I cried out, ‘Well, I know 
not what to do; Lord, direct me I’ and the like; and at that juncture I happened to 
stop turning over the book at the gist Psalm, and casting my eye on the second 
verse, I read on to the seventh verse exclusive, and after that included the tenth, 
as follows: ‘I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress: my God, in 
Him will I trust. Surely He shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, and 
from the noisome pestilence. He shall cover thee with His feathers, and under 
His wings shalt thou trust: His truth shall be thy shield and buckler. Thou shalt 
not be afraid for the terror by night; nor for the arrow that flieth by day; nor for 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness; nor for the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand; 
but it shall not come nigh thee. Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold and see 
the reward of the wicked. Because thou hast made the Lord, which is my refuge, 
even the most High, thy habitation; there shall no evil befall thee, neither shall 
any plague come nigh thy dwelling,’ &C. 

I scarce need tell the reader that from that moment I resolved that I would stay 


in the town, and casting myself entirely upon the goodness and protection of the 
Almighty, would not seek any other shelter whatever; and that, as my times were 
in His hands, He was as able to keep me in a time of the infection as in a time of 
health; and if He did not think fit to deliver me, still I was in His hands, and it 
was meet He should do with me as should seem good to Him. 

With this resolution I went to bed; and I was further confirmed in it the next 
day by the woman being taken ill with whom I had intended to entrust my house 
and all my affairs. But I had a further obligation laid on me on the same side, for 
the next day I found myself very much out of order also, so that if I would have 
gone away, I could not, and I continued ill three or four days, and this entirely 
determined my stay; so I took my leave of my brother, who went away to 
Dorking, in Surrey, and afterwards fetched a round farther into Buckinghamshire 
or Bedfordshire, to a retreat he had found out there for his family. 

It was a very ill time to be sick in, for if any one complained, it was 
immediately said he had the plague; and though I had indeed no symptom of that 
distemper, yet being very ill, both in my head and in my stomach, I was not 
without apprehension that I really was infected; but in about three days I grew 
better; the third night I rested well, sweated a little, and was much refreshed. The 
apprehensions of its being the infection went also quite away with my illness, 
and I went about my business as usual. 

These things, however, put off all my thoughts of going into the country; and 
my brother also being gone, I had no more debate either with him or with myself 
on that subject. 

It was now mid-July, and the plague, which had chiefly raged at the other end 
of the town, and, as I said before, in the parishes of St Giles, St Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and towards Westminster, began to now come eastward towards the 
part where I lived. It was to be observed, indeed, that it did not come straight on 
towards us; for the city, that is to say, within the walls, was indifferently healthy 
still; nor was it got then very much over the water into Southwark; for though 
there died that week 1268 of all distempers, whereof it might be supposed above 
600 died of the plague, yet there was but twenty-eight in the whole city, within 
the walls, and but nineteen in Southwark, Lambeth parish included; whereas in 
the parishes of St Giles and St Martin-in-the-Fields alone there died 421. 

But we perceived the infection kept chiefly in the out-parishes, which being 
very populous, and fuller also of poor, the distemper found more to prey upon 
than in the city, as I shall observe afterwards. We perceived, I say, the distemper 
to draw our way, viz., by the parishes of Clarkenwell, Cripplegate, Shoreditch, 
and Bishopsgate; which last two parishes joining to Aldgate, Whitechappel, and 
Stepney, the infection came at length to spread its utmost rage and violence in 


those parts, even when it abated at the western parishes where it began. 

It was very strange to observe that in this particular week, from the 4th to the 
11th of July, when, as I have observed, there died near 400 of the plague in the 
two parishes of St Martin and St Giles-in-the-Fields only, there died in the parish 
of Aldgate but four, in the parish of Whitechappel three, in the parish of Stepney 
but one. 

Likewise in the next week, from the 11th of July to the 18th, when the week’s 
bill was 1761, yet there died no more of the plague, on the whole Southwark side 
of the water, than sixteen. But this face of things soon changed, and it began to 
thicken in Cripplegate parish especially, and in Clarkenwell; so that by the 
second week in August, Cripplegate parish alone buried 886, and Clarkenwell 
155. Of the first, 850 might well be reckoned to die of the plague; and of the last, 
the bill itself said 145 were of the plague. 

During the month of July, and while, as I have observed, our part of the town 
seemed to be spared in comparison of the west part, I went ordinarily about the 
streets, as my business required, and particularly went generally once in a day, or 
in two days, into the city, to my brother’s house, which he had given me charge 
of, and to see if it was safe; and having the key in my pocket, I used to go into 
the house, and over most of the rooms, to see that all was well; for though it be 
something wonderful to tell, that any should have hearts so hardened in the midst 
of such a calamity as to rob and steal, yet certain it is that all sorts of villainies, 
and even levities and debaucheries, were then practised in the town as openly as 
ever—I will not say quite as frequently, because the numbers of people were 
many ways lessened. 

But the city itself began now to be visited too, I mean within the walls; but the 
number of people there were indeed extremely lessened by so great a multitude 
having been gone into the country; and even all this month of July they 
continued to flee, though not in such multitudes as formerly. In August, indeed, 
they fled in such a manner that I began to think there would be really none but 
magistrates and servants left in the city. 

As they fled now out of the city, so I should observe that the Court removed 
early, viz., in the month of June, and went to Oxford, where it pleased God to 
preserve them; and the distemper did not, as I heard of, so much as touch them, 
for which I cannot say that I ever saw they showed any great token of 
thankfulness, and hardly anything of reformation, though they did not want 
being told that their crying vices might without breach of charity be said to have 
gone far in bringing that terrible judgement upon the whole nation. 

The face of London was—now indeed strangely altered: I mean the whole 
mass of buildings, city, liberties, suburbs, Westminster, Southwark, and 


altogether; for as to the particular part called the city, or within the walls, that 
was not yet much infected. But in the whole the face of things, I say, was much 
altered; sorrow and sadness sat upon every face; and though some parts were not 
yet overwhelmed, yet all looked deeply concerned; and, as we saw it apparently 
coming on, so every one looked on himself and his family as in the utmost 
danger. Were it possible to represent those times exactly to those that did not see 
them, and give the reader due ideas of the horror ‘that everywhere presented 
itself, it must make just impressions upon their minds and fill them with surprise. 
London might well be said to be all in tears; the mourners did not go about the 
streets indeed, for nobody put on black or made a formal dress of mourning for 
their nearest friends; but the voice of mourners was truly heard in the streets. 
The shrieks of women and children at the windows and doors of their houses, 
where their dearest relations were perhaps dying, or just dead, were so frequent 
to be heard as we passed the streets, that it was enough to pierce the stoutest 
heart in the world to hear them. Tears and lamentations were seen almost in 
every house, especially in the first part of the visitation; for towards the latter 
end men’s hearts were hardened, and death was so always before their eyes, that 
they did not so much concern themselves for the loss of their friends, expecting 
that themselves should be summoned the next hour. 

Business led me out sometimes to the other end of the town, even when the 
sickness was chiefly there; and as the thing was new to me, as well as to 
everybody else, it was a most surprising thing to see those streets which were 
usually so thronged now grown desolate, and so few people to be seen in them, 
that if I had been a stranger and at a loss for my way, I might sometimes have 
gone the length of a whole street (I mean of the by-streets), and seen nobody to 
direct me except watchmen set at the doors of such houses as were shut up, of 
which I shall speak presently. 

One day, being at that part of the town on some special business, curiosity led 
me to observe things more than usually, and indeed I walked a great way where I 
had no business. I went up Holborn, and there the street was full of people, but 
they walked in the middle of the great street, neither on one side or other, 
because, as I suppose, they would not mingle with anybody that came out of 
houses, or meet with smells and scent from houses that might be infected. 

The Inns of Court were all shut up; nor were very many of the lawyers in the 
Temple, or Lincoln’s Inn, or Gray’s Inn, to be seen there. Everybody was at 
peace; there was no occasion for lawyers; besides, it being in the time of the 
vacation too, they were generally gone into the country. Whole rows of houses 
in some places were shut close up, the inhabitants all fled, and only a watchman 
or two left. 


When I speak of rows of houses being shut up, I do not mean shut up by the 
magistrates, but that great numbers of persons followed the Court, by the 
necessity of their employments and other dependences; and as others retired, 
really frighted with the distemper, it was a mere desolating of some of the 
streets. But the fright was not yet near so great in the city, abstractly so called, 
and particularly because, though they were at first in a most inexpressible 
consternation, yet as I have observed that the distemper intermitted often at first, 
so they were, as it were, alarmed and unalarmed again, and this several times, till 
it began to be familiar to them; and that even when it appeared violent, yet 
seeing it did not presently spread into the city, or the east and south parts, the 
people began to take courage, and to be, as I may say, a little hardened. It is true 
a vast many people fled, as I have observed, yet they were chiefly from the west 
end of the town, and from that we call the heart of the city: that is to say, among 
the wealthiest of the people, and such people as were unencumbered with trades 
and business. But of the rest, the generality stayed, and seemed to abide the 
worst; so that in the place we calf the Liberties, and in the suburbs, in 
Southwark, and in the east part, such as Wapping, Ratcliff, Stepney, Rotherhithe, 
and the like, the people generally stayed, except here and there a few wealthy 
families, who, as above, did not depend upon their business. 

It must not be forgot here that the city and suburbs were prodigiously full of 
people at the time of this visitation, I mean at the time that it began; for though I 
have lived to see a further increase, and mighty throngs of people settling in 
London more than ever, yet we had always a notion that the numbers of people 
which, the wars being over, the armies disbanded, and the royal family and the 
monarchy being restored, had flocked to London to settle in business, or to 
depend upon and attend the Court for rewards of services, preferments, and the 
like, was such that the town was computed to have in it above a hundred 
thousand people more than ever it held before; nay, some took upon them to say 
it had twice as many, because all the ruined families of the royal party flocked 
hither. All the old soldiers set up trades here, and abundance of families settled 
here. Again, the Court brought with them a great flux of pride, and new fashions. 
All people were grown gay and luxurious, and the joy of the Restoration had 
brought a vast many families to London. 

I often thought that as Jerusalem was besieged by the Romans when the Jews 
were assembled together to celebrate the Passover—by which means an 
incredible number of people were surprised there who would otherwise have 
been in other countries—so the plague entered London when an incredible 
increase of people had happened occasionally, by the particular circumstances 
above-named. As this conflux of the people to a youthful and gay Court made a 


great trade in the city, especially in everything that belonged to fashion and 
finery, so it drew by consequence a great number of workmen, manufacturers, 
and the like, being mostly poor people who depended upon their labour. And I 
remember in particular that in a representation to my Lord Mayor of the 
condition of the poor, it was estimated that there were no less than an hundred 
thousand riband-weavers in and about the city, the chiefest number of whom 
lived then in the parishes of Shoreditch, Stepney, Whitechappel, and 
Bishopsgate, that, namely, about Spitalfields; that is to say, as Spitalfields was 
then, for it was not so large as now by one fifth part. 

By this, however, the number of people in the whole may be judged of; and, 
indeed, I often wondered that, after the prodigious numbers of people that went 
away at first, there was yet so great a multitude left as it appeared there was. 

But I must go back again to the beginning of this surprising time. While the 
fears of the people were young, they were increased strangely by several odd 
accidents which, put altogether, it was really a wonder the whole body of the 
people did not rise as one man and abandon their dwellings, leaving the place as 
a space of ground designed by Heaven for an Akeldama, doomed to be destroyed 
from the face of the earth, and that all that would be found in it would perish 
with it. I shall name but a few of these things; but sure they were so many, and 
sO many wizards and cunning people propagating them, that I have often 
wondered there was any (women especially) left behind. 

In the first place, a blazing star or comet appeared for several months before 
the plague, as there did the year after another, a little before the fire. The old 
women and the phlegmatic hypochondriac part of the other sex, whom I could 
almost call old women too, remarked (especially afterward, though not till both 
those judgements were over) that those two comets passed directly over the city, 
and that so very near the houses that it was plain they imported something 
peculiar to the city alone; that the comet before the pestilence was of a faint, 
dull, languid colour, and its motion very heavy, Solemn, and slow; but that the 
comet before the fire was bright and sparkling, or, as others said, flaming, and its 
motion swift and furious; and that, accordingly, one foretold a heavy judgement, 
slow but severe, terrible and frightful, as was the plague; but the other foretold a 
stroke, sudden, swift, and fiery as the conflagration. Nay, so particular some 
people were, that as they looked upon that comet preceding the fire, they fancied 
that they not only saw it pass swiftly and fiercely, and could perceive the motion 
with their eye, but even they heard it; that it made a rushing, mighty noise, fierce 
and terrible, though at a distance, and but just perceivable. 

I saw both these stars, and, I must confess, had so much of the common notion 
of such things in my head, that I was apt to look upon them as the forerunners 


and warnings of God’s judgements; and especially when, after the plague had 
followed the first, I yet saw another of the like kind, I could not but say God had 
not yet sufficiently scourged the city. 

But I could not at the same time carry these things to the height that others 
did, knowing, too, that natural causes are assigned by the astronomers for such 
things, and that their motions and even their revolutions are calculated, or 
pretended to be calculated, so that they cannot be so perfectly called the 
forerunners or foretellers, much less the procurers, of such events as pestilence, 
war, fire, and the like. 

But let my thoughts and the thoughts of the philosophers be, or have been, 
what they will, these things had a more than ordinary influence upon the minds 
of the common people, and they had almost universal melancholy apprehensions 
of some dreadful calamity and judgement coming upon the city; and this 
principally from the sight of this comet, and the little alarm that was given in 
December by two people dying at St Giles’s, as above. 

The apprehensions of the people were likewise strangely increased by the 
error of the times; in which, I think, the people, from what principle I cannot 
imagine, were more addicted to prophecies and astrological conjurations, 
dreams, and old wives’ tales than ever they were before or since. Whether this 
unhappy temper was originally raised by the follies of some people who got 
money by it—that is to say, by printing predictions and prognostications—I 
know not; but certain it is, books frighted them terribly, such as Lilly’s 
Almanack, Gadbury’s Astrological Predictions, Poor Robin’s Almanack, and the 
like; also several pretended religious books, one entitled, Come out of her, my 
People, lest you be Partaker of her Plagues; another called, Fair Warning; 
another, Britain’s Remembrancer; and many such, all, or most part of which, 
foretold, directly or covertly, the ruin of the city. Nay, some were so 
enthusiastically bold as to run about the streets with their oral predictions, 
pretending they were sent to preach to the city; and one in particular, who, like 
Jonah to Nineveh, cried in the streets, ‘Yet forty days, and London shall be 
destroyed.’ I will not be positive whether he said yet forty days or yet a few 
days. Another ran about naked, except a pair of drawers about his waist, crying 
day and night, like a man that Josephus mentions, who cried, ‘Woe to 
Jerusalem!’ a little before the destruction of that city. So this poor naked creature 
cried, ‘Oh, the great and the dreadful God!’ and said no more, but repeated those 
words continually, with a voice and countenance full of horror, a swift pace; and 
nobody could ever find him to stop or rest, or take any sustenance, at least that 
ever I could hear of. I met this poor creature several times in the streets, and 
would have spoken to him, but he would not enter into speech with me or any 


one else, but held on his dismal cries continually. 
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These things terrified the people to the last degree, and especially when two or 
three times, as I have mentioned already, they found one or two in the bills dead 
of the plague at St Giles’s. 

Next to these public things were the dreams of old women, or, I should say, 
the interpretation of old women upon other people’s dreams; and these put 
abundance of people even out of their wits. Some heard voices warning them to 
be gone, for that there would be such a plague in London, so that the living 
would not be able to bury the dead. Others saw apparitions in the air; and I must 
be allowed to say of both, I hope without breach of charity, that they heard 
voices that never spake, and saw sights that never appeared; but the imagination 
of the people was really turned wayward and possessed. And no wonder, if they 
who were poring continually at the clouds saw shapes and figures, 
representations and appearances, which had nothing in them but air, and vapour. 
Here they told us they saw a flaming sword held in a hand coming out of a 
cloud, with a point hanging directly over the city; there they saw hearses and 
coffins in the air carrying to be buried; and there again, heaps of dead bodies 
lying unburied, and the like, just as the imagination of the poor terrified people 
furnished them with matter to work upon. So hypochondriac fancies represent 


Ships, armies, battles in the firmament; Till steady eyes the exhalations solve, 
And all to its first matter, cloud, resolve. 

I could fill this account with the strange relations such people gave every day 
of what they had seen; and every one was so positive of their having seen what 
they pretended to see, that there was no contradicting them without breach of 
friendship, or being accounted rude and unmannerly on the one hand, and 
profane and impenetrable on the other. One time before the plague was begun 
(otherwise than as I have said in St Giles’s), I think it was in March, seeing a 
crowd of people in the street, I joined with them to satisfy my curiosity, and 
found them all staring up into the air to see what a woman told them appeared 
plain to her, which was an angel clothed in white, with a fiery sword in his hand, 
waving it or brandishing it over his head. She described every part of the figure 
to the life, showed them the motion and the form, and the poor people came into 
it so eagerly, and with so much readiness; ‘Yes, I see it all plainly,’ says one; 
‘there’s the sword as plain as can be.’ Another saw the angel. One saw his very 
face, and cried out what a glorious creature he was! One saw one thing, and one 
another. I looked as earnestly as the rest, but perhaps not with so much 
willingness to be imposed upon; and I said, indeed, that I could see nothing but a 
white cloud, bright on one side by the shining of the sun upon the other part. The 
woman endeavoured to show it me, but could not make me confess that I saw it, 
which, indeed, if I had I must have lied. But the woman, turning upon me, 
looked in my face, and fancied I laughed, in which her imagination deceived her 
too, for I really did not laugh, but was very seriously reflecting how the poor 
people were terrified by the force of their own imagination. However, she turned 
from me, called me profane fellow, and a scoffer; told me that it was a time of 
God’s anger, and dreadful judgements were approaching, and that despisers such 
as I should wander and perish. 

The people about her seemed disgusted as well as she; and I found there was 
no persuading them that I did not laugh at them, and that I should be rather 
mobbed by them than be able to undeceive them. So I left them; and this 
appearance passed for as real as the blazing star itself. 

Another encounter I had in the open day also; and this was in going through a 
narrow passage from Petty France into Bishopsgate Churchyard, by a row of 
alms-houses. There are two churchyards to Bishopsgate church or parish; one we 
go over to pass from the place called Petty France into Bishopsgate Street, 
coming out just by the church door; the other is on the side of the narrow 
passage where the alms-houses are on the left; and a dwarf-wall with a palisado 
on it on the right hand, and the city wall on the other side more to the right. 

In this narrow passage stands a man looking through between the palisadoes 


into the burying-place, and as many people as the narrowness of the passage 
would admit to stop, without hindering the passage of others, and he was talking 
mightily eagerly to them, and pointing now to one place, then to another, and 
affirming that he saw a ghost walking upon such a gravestone there. He 
described the shape, the posture, and the movement of it so exactly that it was 
the greatest matter of amazement to him in the world that everybody did not see 
it as well as he. On a sudden he would cry, ‘There it is; now it comes this way.’ 
Then, ‘Tis turned back’; till at length he persuaded the people into so firm a 
belief of it, that one fancied he saw it, and another fancied he saw it; and thus he 
came every day making a strange hubbub, considering it was in so narrow a 
passage, till Bishopsgate clock struck eleven, and then the ghost would seem to 
start, and, as if he were called away, disappeared on a sudden. 

I looked earnestly every way, and at the very moment that this man directed, 
but could not see the least appearance of anything; but so positive was this poor 
man, that he gave the people the vapours in abundance, and sent them away 
trembling and frighted, till at length few people that knew of it cared to go 
through that passage, and hardly anybody by night on any account whatever. 

This ghost, as the poor man affirmed, made signs to the houses, and to the 
ground, and to the people, plainly intimating, or else they so understanding it, 
that abundance of the people should come to be buried in that churchyard, as 
indeed happened; but that he saw such aspects I must acknowledge I never 
believed, nor could I see anything of it myself, though I looked most earnestly to 
see it, if possible. 

These things serve to show how far the people were really overcome with 
delusions; and as they had a notion of the approach of a visitation, all their 
predictions ran upon a most dreadful plague, which should lay the whole city, 
and even the kingdom, waste, and should destroy almost all the nation, both man 
and beast. 

To this, as I said before, the astrologers added stories of the conjunctions of 
planets in a malignant manner and with a mischievous influence, one of which 
conjunctions was to happen, and did happen, in October, and the other in 
November; and they filled the people’s heads with predictions on these signs of 
the heavens, intimating that those conjunctions foretold drought, famine, and 
pestilence. In the two first of them, however, they were entirely mistaken, for we 
had no droughty season, but in the beginning of the year a hard frost, which 
lasted from December almost to March, and after that moderate weather, rather 
warm than hot, with refreshing winds, and, in short, very seasonable weather, 
and also several very great rains. 

Some endeavours were used to suppress the printing of such books as terrified 


the people, and to frighten the dispersers of them, some of whom were taken up; 
but nothing was done in it, as I am informed, the Government being unwilling to 
exasperate the people, who were, as I may say, all out of their wits already. 

Neither can I acquit those ministers that in their sermons rather sank than 
lifted up the hearts of their hearers. Many of them no doubt did it for the 
strengthening the resolution of the people, and especially for quickening them to 
repentance, but it certainly answered not their end, at least not in proportion to 
the injury it did another way; and indeed, as God Himself through the whole 
Scriptures rather draws to Him by invitations and calls to turn to Him and live, 
than drives us by terror and amazement, so I must confess I thought the ministers 
should have done also, imitating our blessed Lord and Master in this, that His 
whole Gospel is full of declarations from heaven of God’s mercy, and His 
readiness to receive penitents and forgive them, complaining, ‘Ye will not come 
unto Me that ye may have life’, and that therefore His Gospel is called the 
Gospel of Peace and the Gospel of Grace. 

But we had some good men, and that of all persuasions and opinions, whose 
discourses were full of terror, who spoke nothing but dismal things; and as they 
brought the people together with a kind of horror, sent them away in tears, 
prophesying nothing but evil tidings, terrifying the people with the 
apprehensions of being utterly destroyed, not guiding them, at least not enough, 
to cry to heaven for mercy. 

It was, indeed, a time of very unhappy breaches among us in matters of 
religion. Innumerable sects and divisions and separate opinions prevailed among 
the people. The Church of England was restored, indeed, with the restoration of 
the monarchy, about four years before; but the ministers and preachers of the 
Presbyterians and Independents, and of all the other sorts of professions, had 
begun to gather separate societies and erect altar against altar, and all those had 
their meetings for worship apart, as they have now, but not so many then, the 
Dissenters being not thoroughly formed into a body as they are since; and those 
congregations which were thus gathered together were yet but few. And even 
those that were, the Government did not allow, but endeavoured to suppress 
them and shut up their meetings. 

But the visitation reconciled them again, at least for a time, and many of the 
best and most valuable ministers and preachers of the Dissenters were suffered 
to go into the churches where the incumbents were fled away, as many were, not 
being able to stand it; and the people flocked without distinction to hear them 
preach, not much inquiring who or what opinion they were of. But after the 
sickness was over, that spirit of charity abated; and every church being again 
supplied with their own ministers, or others presented where the minister was 


dead, things returned to their old channel again. 

One mischief always introduces another. These terrors and apprehensions of 
the people led them into a thousand weak, foolish, and wicked things, which 
they wanted not a sort of people really wicked to encourage them to: and this 
was running about to fortune-tellers, cunning-men, and astrologers to know their 
fortune, or, as it is vulgarly expressed, to have their fortunes told them, their 
nativities calculated, and the like; and this folly presently made the town swarm 
with a wicked generation of pretenders to magic, to the black art, as they called 
it, and I know not what; nay, to a thousand worse dealings with the devil than 
they were really guilty of. And this trade grew so open and so generally 
practised that it became common to have signs and inscriptions set up at doors: 
‘Here lives a fortune-teller’, ‘Here lives an astrologer’, ‘Here you may have your 
nativity calculated’, and the like; and Friar Bacon’s brazen-head, which was the 
usual sign of these people’s dwellings, was to be seen almost in every street, or 
else the sign of Mother Shipton, or of Merlin’s head, and the like. 

With what blind, absurd, and ridiculous stuff these oracles of the devil pleased 
and satisfied the people I really know not, but certain it is that innumerable 
attendants crowded about their doors every day. And if but a grave fellow in a 
velvet jacket, a band, and a black coat, which was the habit those quack- 
conjurers generally went in, was but seen in the streets the people would follow 
them in crowds, and ask them questions as they went along. 

I need not mention what a horrid delusion this was, or what it tended to; but 
there was no remedy for it till the plague itself put an end to it all—and, I 
suppose, Cleared the town of most of those calculators themselves. One mischief 
was, that if the poor people asked these mock astrologers whether there would be 
a plague or no, they all agreed in general to answer ‘Yes’, for that kept up their 
trade. And had the people not been kept in a fright about that, the wizards would 
presently have been rendered useless, and their craft had been at an end. But they 
always talked to them of such-and-such influences of the stars, of the 
conjunctions of such-and-such planets, which must necessarily bring sickness 
and distempers, and consequently the plague. And some had the assurance to tell 
them the plague was begun already, which was too true, though they that said so 
knew nothing of the matter. 

The ministers, to do them justice, and preachers of most sorts that were 
serious and understanding persons, thundered against these and other wicked 
practices, and exposed the folly as well as the wickedness of them together, and 
the most sober and judicious people despised and abhorred them. But it was 
impossible to make any impression upon the middling people and the working 
labouring poor. Their fears were predominant over all their passions, and they 


threw away their money in a most distracted manner upon those whimsies. 
Maid-servants especially, and menservants, were the chief of their customers, 
and their question generally was, after the first demand of ‘Will there be a 
plague?’ I say, the next question was, ‘Oh, sir I for the Lord’s sake, what will 
become of me? Will my mistress keep me, or will she turn me off? Will she stay 
here, or will she go into the country? And if she goes into the country, will she 
take me with her, or leave me here to be starved and undone?’ And the like of 
menservants. 

The truth is, the case of poor servants was very dismal, as I shall have 
occasion to mention again by-and-by, for it was apparent a prodigious number of 
them would be turned away, and it was so. And of them abundance perished, and 
particularly of those that these false prophets had flattered with hopes that they 
should be continued in their services, and carried with their masters and 
mistresses into the country; and had not public charity provided for these poor 
creatures, whose number was exceeding great and in all cases of this nature must 
be so, they would have been in the worst condition of any people in the city. 

These things agitated the minds of the common people for many months, 
while the first apprehensions were upon them, and while the plague was not, as I 
may say, yet broken out. But I must also not forget that the more serious part of 
the inhabitants behaved after another manner. The Government encouraged their 
devotion, and appointed public prayers and days of fasting and humiliation, to 
make public confession of sin and implore the mercy of God to avert the 
dreadful judgement which hung over their heads; and it is not to be expressed 
with what alacrity the people of all persuasions embraced the occasion; how they 
flocked to the churches and meetings, and they were all so thronged that there 
was often no coming near, no, not to the very doors of the largest churches. Also 
there were daily prayers appointed morning and evening at several churches, and 
days of private praying at other places; at all which the people attended, I say, 
with an uncommon devotion. Several private families also, as well of one 
opinion as of another, kept family fasts, to which they admitted their near 
relations only. So that, in a word, those people who were really serious and 
religious applied themselves in a truly Christian manner to the proper work of 
repentance and humiliation, as a Christian people ought to do. 

Again, the public showed that they would bear their share in these things; the 
very Court, which was then gay and luxurious, put on a face of just concern for 
the public danger. All the plays and interludes which, after the manner of the 
French Court, had been set up, and began to increase among us, were forbid to 
act; the gaming-tables, public dancing-rooms, and music-houses, which 
multiplied and began to debauch the manners of the people, were shut up and 


suppressed; and the jack-puddings, merry-andrews, puppet-shows, rope-dancers, 
and such-like doings, which had bewitched the poor common people, shut up 
their shops, finding indeed no trade; for the minds of the people were agitated 
with other things, and a kind of sadness and horror at these things sat upon the 
countenances even of the common people. Death was before their eyes, and 
everybody began to think of their graves, not of mirth and diversions. 

But even those wholesome reflections—which, rightly managed, would have 
most happily led the people to fall upon their knees, make confession of their 
sins, and look up to their merciful Saviour for pardon, imploring His compassion 
on them in such a time of their distress, by which we might have been as a 
second Nineveh—had a quite contrary extreme in the common people, who, 
ignorant and stupid in their reflections as they were brutishly wicked and 
thoughtless before, were now led by their fright to extremes of folly; and, as I 
have said before, that they ran to conjurers and witches, and all sorts of 
deceivers, to know what should become of them (who fed their fears, and kept 
them always alarmed and awake on purpose to delude them and pick their 
pockets), so they were as mad upon their running after quacks and mountebanks, 
and every practising old woman, for medicines and remedies; storing themselves 
with such multitudes of pills, potions, and preservatives, as they were called, that 
they not only spent their money but even poisoned themselves beforehand for 
fear of the poison of the infection; and prepared their bodies for the plague, 
instead of preserving them against it. On the other hand it is incredible and 
scarce to be imagined, how the posts of houses and comers of streets were 
plastered over with doctors’ bills and papers of ignorant fellows, quacking and 
tampering in physic, and inviting the people to come to them for remedies, 
which was generally set off with such flourishes as these, viz.: ‘Infallible 
preventive pills against the plague.’ ‘Neverfailing preservatives against the 
infection.’ ‘Sovereign cordials against the corruption of the air.’ ‘Exact 
regulations for the conduct of the body in case of an infection.’ ‘Anti-pestilential 
pills.’ ‘Incomparable drink against the plague, never found out before.’ ‘An 
universal remedy for the plague.’ “The only true plague water.’ ‘The royal 
antidote against all kinds of infection’;—and such a number more that I cannot 
reckon up; and if I could, would fill a book of themselves to set them down. 

Others set up bills to summon people to their lodgings for directions and 
advice in the case of infection. These had specious titles also, such as these: — 

‘An eminent High Dutch physician, newly come over from Holland, where he 
resided during all the time of the great plague last year in Amsterdam, and cured 
multitudes of people that actually had the plague upon them.’ 

‘An Italian gentlewoman just arrived from Naples, having a choice secret to 


prevent infection, which she found out by her great experience, and did 
wonderful cures with it in the late plague there, wherein there died 20,000 in one 
day.’ 

‘An ancient gentlewoman, having practised with great success in the late 
plague in this city, anno 1636, gives her advice only to the female sex. To be 
spoken with,’ &c. 

‘An experienced physician, who has long studied the doctrine of antidotes 
against all sorts of poison and infection, has, after forty years’ practice, arrived 
to such skill as may, with God’s blessing, direct persons how to prevent their 
being touched by any contagious distemper whatsoever. He directs the poor 
gratis.’ 

I take notice of these by way of specimen. I could give you two or three dozen 
of the like and yet have abundance left behind. “Tis sufficient from these to 
apprise any one of the humour of those times, and how a set of thieves and 
pickpockets not only robbed and cheated the poor people of their money, but 
poisoned their bodies with odious and fatal preparations; some with mercury, 
and some with other things as bad, perfectly remote from the thing pretended to, 
and rather hurtful than serviceable to the body in case an infection followed. 

I cannot omit a subtility of one of those quack operators, with which he gulled 
the poor people to crowd about him, but did nothing for them without money. He 
had, it seems, added to his bills, which he gave about the streets, this 
advertisement in capital letters, viz., ‘He gives advice to the poor for nothing.’ 

Abundance of poor people came to him accordingly, to whom he made a great 
many fine speeches, examined them of the state of their health and of the 
constitution of their bodies, and told them many good things for them to do, 
which were of no great moment. But the issue and conclusion of all was, that he 
had a preparation which if they took such a quantity of every morning, he would 
pawn his life they should never have the plague; no, though they lived in the 
house with people that were infected. This made the people all resolve to have it; 
but then the price of that was so much, I think ‘twas half-a-crown. ‘But, sir,’ 
says one poor woman, ‘I am a poor almswoman and am kept by the parish, and 
your bills say you give the poor your help for nothing.’ ‘Ay, good woman,’ says 
the doctor, ‘so I do, as I published there. I give my advice to the poor for 
nothing, but not my physic.’ ‘Alas, sir!’ says she, ‘that is a snare laid for the 
poor, then; for you give them advice for nothing; that is to say, you advise them 
gratis, to buy your physic for their money; so does every shop-keeper with his 
wares.’ Here the woman began to give him ill words, and stood at his door all 
that day, telling her tale to all the people that came, till the doctor finding she 
turned away his customers, was obliged to call her upstairs again, and give her 


his box of physic for nothing, which perhaps, too, was good for nothing when 
she had it. 

But to return to the people, whose confusions fitted them to be imposed upon 
by all sorts of pretenders and by every mountebank. There is no doubt but these 
quacking sort of fellows raised great gains out of the miserable people, for we 
daily found the crowds that ran after them were infinitely greater, and their doors 
were more thronged than those of Dr Brooks, Dr Upton, Dr Hodges, Dr 
Berwick, or any, though the most famous men of the time. I And I was told that 
some of them got five pounds a day by their physic. 

But there was still another madness beyond all this, which may serve to give 
an idea of the distracted humour of the poor people at that time: and this was 
their following a worse sort of deceivers than any of these; for these petty 
thieves only deluded them to pick their pockets and get their money, in which 
their wickedness, whatever it was, lay chiefly on the side of the deceivers, not 
upon the deceived. But in this part I am going to mention, it lay chiefly in the 
people deceived, or equally in both; and this was in wearing charms, philtres, 
exorcisms, amulets, and I know not what preparations, to fortify the body with 
them against the plague; as if the plague was not the hand of God, but a kind of 
possession of an evil spirit, and that it was to be kept off with crossings, signs of 
the zodiac, papers tied up with so many knots, and certain words or figures 
written on them, as particularly the word Abracadabra, formed in triangle or 


pyramid, thus:— 
ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR © Others had the Jesuits’ 
ABRACADAB mark in a cross: 


ABRACADA IH 
ABRACAD S. 

ABRACA 

ABRAC Others nothing but this 
ABRA mark, thus: 

ABR 

AB 

A has 


I might spend a great deal of time in my exclamations against the follies, and 
indeed the wickedness, of those things, in a time of such danger, in a matter of 
such consequences as this, of a national infection. But my memorandums of 
these things relate rather to take notice only of the fact, and mention only that it 
was so. How the poor people found the insufficiency of those things, and how 
many of them were afterwards carried away in the dead-carts and thrown into 
the common graves of every parish with these hellish charms and trumpery 
hanging about their necks, remains to be spoken of as we go along. 


All this was the effect of the hurry the people were in, after the first notion of 
the plaque being at hand was among them, and which may be said to be from 
about Michaelmas 1664, but more particularly after the two men died in St 
Giles’s in the beginning of December; and again, after another alarm in 
February. For when the plague evidently spread itself, they soon began to see the 
folly of trusting to those unperforming creatures who had gulled them of their 
money; and then their fears worked another way, namely, to amazement and 
stupidity, not knowing what course to take or what to do either to help or relieve 
themselves. But they ran about from one neighbour’s house to another, and even 
in the streets from one door to another, with repeated cries of, ‘Lord, have mercy 
upon us! What shall we do?’ 

Indeed, the poor people were to be pitied in one particular thing in which they 
had little or no relief, and which I desire to mention with a serious awe and 
reflection, which perhaps every one that reads this may not relish; namely, that 
whereas death now began not, as we may say, to hover over every one’s head 
only, but to look into their houses and chambers and stare in their faces. Though 
there might be some stupidity and dulness of the mind (and there was so, a great 
deal), yet there was a great deal of just alarm sounded into the very inmost soul, 
if I may so say, of others. Many consciences were awakened; many hard hearts 
melted into tears; many a penitent confession was made of crimes long 
concealed. It would wound the soul of any Christian to have heard the dying 
groans of many a despairing creature, and none durst come near to comfort 
them. Many a robbery, many a murder, was then confessed aloud, and nobody 
surviving to record the accounts of it. People might be heard, even into the 
streets as we passed along, calling upon God for mercy through Jesus Christ, and 
saying, ‘I have been a thief, ‘I have been an adulterer’, ‘I have been a murderer’, 
and the like, and none durst stop to make the least inquiry into such things or to 
administer comfort to the poor creatures that in the anguish both of soul and 
body thus cried out. Some of the ministers did visit the sick at first and for a little 
while, but it was not to be done. It would have been present death to have gone 
into some houses. The very buriers of the dead, who were the hardenedest 
creatures in town, were sometimes beaten back and so terrified that they durst 
not go into houses where the whole families were swept away together, and 
where the circumstances were more particularly horrible, as some were; but this 
was, indeed, at the first heat of the distemper. 

Time inured them to it all, and they ventured everywhere afterwards without 
hesitation, as I shall have occasion to mention at large hereafter. 

I am supposing now the plague to be begun, as I have said, and that the 
magistrates began to take the condition of the people into their serious 


consideration. What they did as to the regulation of the inhabitants and of 
infected families, I shall speak to by itself; but as to the affair of health, it is 
proper to mention it here that, having seen the foolish humour of the people in 
running after quacks and mountebanks, wizards and fortune-tellers, which they 
did as above, even to madness, the Lord Mayor, a very sober and religious 
gentleman, appointed physicians and surgeons for relief of the poor—I mean the 
diseased poor and in particular ordered the College of Physicians to publish 
directions for cheap remedies for the poor, in all the circumstances of the 
distemper. This, indeed, was one of the most charitable and judicious things that 
could be done at that time, for this drove the people from haunting the doors of 
every disperser of bills, and from taking down blindly and without consideration 
poison for physic and death instead of life. 

This direction of the physicians was done by a consultation of the whole 
College; and, as it was particularly calculated for the use of the poor and for 
cheap medicines, it was made public, so that everybody might see it, and copies 
were given gratis to all that desired it. But as it is public, and to be seen on all 
occasions, I need not give the reader of this the trouble of it. 

I shall not be supposed to lessen the authority or capacity of the physicians 
when I say that the violence of the distemper, when it came to its extremity, was 
like the fire the next year. The fire, which consumed what the plague could not 
touch, defied all the application of remedies; the fire-engines were broken, the 
buckets thrown away, and the power of man was baffled and brought to an end. 
So the Plague defied all medicines; the very physicians were seized with it, with 
their preservatives in their mouths; and men went about prescribing to others and 
telling them what to do till the tokens were upon them, and they dropped down 
dead, destroyed by that very enemy they directed others to oppose. This was the 
case of several physicians, even some of them the most eminent, and of several 
of the most skilful surgeons. Abundance of quacks too died, who had the folly to 
trust to their own medicines, which they must needs be conscious to themselves 
were good for nothing, and who rather ought, like other sorts of thieves, to have 
run away, sensible of their guilt, from the justice that they could not but expect 
should punish them as they knew they had deserved. 

Not that it is any derogation from the labour or application of the physicians to 
say they fell in the common calamity; nor is it so intended by me; it rather is to 
their praise that they ventured their lives so far as even to lose them in the 
service of mankind. They endeavoured to do good, and to save the lives of 
others. But we were not to expect that the physicians could stop God’s 
judgements, or prevent a distemper eminently armed from heaven from 
executing the errand it was sent about. 


Doubtless, the physicians assisted many by their skill, and by their prudence 
and applications, to the saving of their lives and restoring their health. But it is 
not lessening their character or their skill, to say they could not cure those that 
had the tokens upon them, or those who were mortally infected before the 
physicians were sent for, as was frequently the case. 

It remains to mention now what public measures were taken by the 
magistrates for the general safety, and to prevent the spreading of the distemper, 
when it first broke out. I shall have frequent occasion to speak of the prudence of 
the magistrates, their charity, their vigilance for the poor, and for preserving 
good order, furnishing provisions, and the like, when the plague was increased, 
as it afterwards was. But I am now upon the order and regulations they published 
for the government of infected families. 

I mentioned above shutting of houses up; and it is needful to say something 
particularly to that, for this part of the history of the plague is very melancholy, 
but the most grievous story must be told. 

About June the Lord Mayor of London and the Court of Aldermen, as I have 
said, began more particularly to concern themselves for the regulation of the 
city. 

The justices of Peace for Middlesex, by direction of the Secretary of State, had 
begun to shut up houses in the parishes of St Giles-in-the-Fields, St Martin, St 
Clement Danes, &c., and it was with good success; for in several streets where 
the plague broke out, upon strict guarding the houses that were infected, and 
taking care to bury those that died immediately after they were known to be 
dead, the plague ceased in those streets. It was also observed that the plague 
decreased sooner in those parishes after they had been visited to the full than it 
did in the parishes of Bishopsgate, Shoreditch, Aldgate, Whitechappel, Stepney, 
and others; the early care taken in that manner being a great means to the putting 
a check to it. 

This shutting up of houses was a method first taken, as I understand, in the 
plague which happened in 1603, at the coming of King James the First to the 
crown; and the power of shutting people up in their own houses was granted by 
Act of Parliament, entitled, ‘An Act for the charitable Relief and Ordering of 
Persons infected with the Plague’; on which Act of Parliament the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen of the city of London founded the order they made at this time, 
and which took place the 1st of July 1665, when the numbers infected within the 
city were but few, the last bill for the ninety-two parishes being but four; and 
some houses having been shut up in the city, and some people being removed to 
the pest-house beyond Bunhill Fields, in the way to Islington,—I say, by these 
means, when there died near one thousand a week in the whole, the number in 


the city was but twenty-eight, and the city was preserved more healthy in 
proportion than any other place all the time of the infection. 

These orders of my Lord Mayor’s were published, as I have said, the latter end 
of June, and took place from the 1st of July, and were as follows, viz.:— 

ORDERS CONCEIVED AND PUBLISHED BY THE LORD MAYOR AND 
ALDERMEN OF THE CITY OF LONDON CONCERNING THE INFECTION 
OF THE PLAGUE, 1665. 

“WHEREAS in the reign of our late Sovereign King James, of happy memory, 
an Act was made for the charitable relief and ordering of persons infected with 
the plague, whereby authority was given to justices of the peace, mayors, 
bailiffs, and other head-officers to appoint within their several limits examiners, 
searchers, watchmen, keepers, and buriers for the persons and places infected, 
and to minister unto them oaths for the performance of their offices. And the 
same statute did also authorise the giving of other directions, as unto them for 
the present necessity should seem good in their directions. It is now, upon 
special consideration, thought very expedient for preventing and avoiding of 
infection of sickness (if it shall so please Almighty God) that these officers 
following be appointed, and these orders hereafter duly observed. 

Examiners to be appointed in every Parish. 

‘First, it is thought requisite, and so ordered, that in every parish there be one, 
two, Or more persons of good sort and credit chosen and appointed by the 
alderman, his deputy, and common council of every ward, by the name of 
examiners, to continue in that office the space of two months at least. And if any 
fit person so appointed shall refuse to undertake the same, the said parties so 
refusing to be committed to prison until they shall conform themselves 
accordingly. 

The Examiner’s Office. 

‘That these examiners he sworn by the aldermen to inquire and learn from 
time to time what houses in every parish be visited, and what persons be sick, 
and of what diseases, as near as they can inform themselves; and upon doubt in 
that case, to command restraint of access until it appear what the disease shall 
prove. And if they find any person sick of the infection, to give order to the 
constable that the house be shut up; and if the constable shall be found remiss or 
negligent, to give present notice thereof to the alderman of the ward. 

Watchmen. 

‘That to every infected house there be appointed two watchmen, one for every 
day, and the other for the night; and that these watchmen have a special care that 
no person go in or out of such infected houses whereof they have the charge, 
upon pain of severe punishment. And the said watchmen to do such further 


offices as the sick house shall need and require: and if the watchman be sent 
upon any business, to lock up the house and take the key with him; and the 
watchman by day to attend until ten of the clock at night, and the watchman by 
night until six in the morning. 

Searchers. 

‘That there be a special care to appoint women searchers in every parish, such 
as are of honest reputation, and of the best sort as can be got in this kind; and 
these to be sworn to make due search and true report to the utmost of their 
knowledge whether the persons whose bodies they are appointed to search do die 
of the infection, or of what other diseases, as near as they can. And that the 
physicians who shall be appointed for cure and prevention of the infection do 
call before them the said searchers who are, or shall be, appointed for the several 
parishes under their respective cares, to the end they may consider whether they 
are fitly qualified for that employment, and charge them from time to time as 
they shall see cause, if they appear defective in their duties. 

‘That no searcher during this time of visitation be permitted to use any public 
work or employment, or keep any shop or stall, or be employed as a laundress, 
or in any other common employment whatsoever. 

Chirurgeons. 

‘For better assistance of the searchers, forasmuch as there hath been heretofore 
great abuse in misreporting the disease, to the further spreading of the infection, 
it is therefore ordered that there be chosen and appointed able and discreet 
chirurgeons, besides those that do already belong to the pest-house, amongst 
whom the city and Liberties to be quartered as the places lie most apt and 
convenient; and every of these to have one quarter for his limit; and the said 
chirurgeons in every of their limits to join with the searchers for the view of the 
body, to the end there may be a true report made of the disease. 

‘And further, that the said chirurgeons shall visit and search such-like persons 
as shall either send for them or be named and directed unto them by the 
examiners of every parish, and inform themselves of the disease of the said 
parties. 

‘And forasmuch as the said chirurgeons are to be sequestered from all other 
cures, and kept only to this disease of the infection, it is ordered that every of the 
said chirurgeons shall have twelve-pence a body searched by them, to be paid 
out of the goods of the party searched, if he be able, or otherwise by the parish. 

Nurse-keepers. 

‘If any nurse-keeper shall remove herself out of any infected house before 
twenty-eight days after the decease of any person dying of the infection, the 
house to which the said nurse-keeper doth so remove herself shall be shut up 


until the said twenty-eight days be expired.’ 

ORDERS CONCERNING INFECTED HOUSES AND PERSONS SICK OF 
THE PLAGUE. 

Notice to be given of the Sickness. 

‘The master of every house, as soon as any one in his house complaineth, 
either of blotch or purple, or swelling in any part of his body, or falleth 
otherwise dangerously sick, without apparent cause of some other disease, shall 
give knowledge thereof to the examiner of health within two hours after the said 
sign shall appear. 

Sequestration of the Sick. 

‘As soon as any man shall be found by this examiner, chirurgeon, or searcher 
to be sick of the plague, he shall the same night be sequestered in the same 
house; and in case he be so sequestered, then though he afterwards die not, the 
house wherein he sickened should be shut up for a month, after the use of the 
due preservatives taken by the rest. 

Airing the Stuff. 

‘For sequestration of the goods and stuff of the infection, their bedding and 
apparel and hangings of chambers must be well aired with fire and such 
perfumes as are requisite within the infected house before they be taken again to 
use. This to be done by the appointment of an examiner. 

Shutting up of the House. 

‘If any person shall have visited any man known to be infected of the plague, 
or entered willingly into any known infected house, being not allowed, the house 
wherein he inhabiteth shall be shut up for certain days by the examiner’s 
direction. 

None to be removed out of infected Houses, but, &C. 

‘Item, that none be removed out of the house where he falleth sick of the 
infection into any other house in the city (except it be to the pest-house or a tent, 
or unto some such house which the owner of the said visited house holdeth in his 
own hands and occupieth by his own servants); and so as security be given to the 
parish whither such remove is made, that the attendance and charge about the 
said visited persons shall be observed and charged in all the particularities before 
expressed, without any cost of that parish to which any such remove shall 
happen to be made, and this remove to be done by night. And it shall be lawful 
to any person that hath two houses to remove either his sound or his infected 
people to his spare house at his choice, so as, if he send away first his sound, he 
not after send thither his sick, nor again unto the sick the sound; and that the 
same which he sendeth be for one week at the least shut up and secluded from 
company, for fear of some infection at the first not appearing. 


Burial of the Dead. 

‘That the burial of the dead by this visitation be at most convenient hours, 
always either before sun-rising or after sun-setting, with the privity of the 
churchwardens or constable, and not otherwise; and that no neighbours nor 
friends be suffered to accompany the corpse to church, or to enter the house 
visited, upon pain of having his house shut up or be imprisoned. 

‘And that no corpse dying of infection shall be buried, or remain in any church 
in time of common prayer, sermon, or lecture. And that no children be suffered 
at time of burial of any corpse in any church, churchyard, or burying-place to 
come near the corpse, coffin, or grave. And that all the graves shall be at least 
six feet deep. 

‘And further, all public assemblies at other burials are to be foreborne during 
the continuance of this visitation. 

No infected Stuff to be uttered. 

‘That no clothes, stuff, bedding, or garments be suffered to be carried or 
conveyed out of any infected houses, and that the criers and carriers abroad of 
bedding or old apparel to be sold or pawned be utterly prohibited and restrained, 
and no brokers of bedding or old apparel be permitted to make any outward 
show, or hang forth on their stalls, shop-boards, or windows, towards any street, 
lane, common way, or passage, any old bedding or apparel to be sold, upon pain 
of imprisonment. And if any broker or other person shall buy any bedding, 
apparel, or other stuff out of any infected house within two months after the 
infection hath been there, his house shall be shut up as infected, and so shall 
continue shut up twenty days at the least. 

No Person to be conveyed out of any infected House. 

‘If any person visited do fortune, by negligent looking unto, or by any other 
means, to come or be conveyed from a place infected to any other place, the 
parish from whence such party hath come or been conveyed, upon notice thereof 
given, shall at their charge cause the said party so visited and escaped to be 
carried and brought back again by night, and the parties in this case offending to 
be punished at the direction of the alderman of the ward, and the house of the 
receiver of such visited person to be shut up for twenty days. 

Every visited House to be marked. 

‘That every house visited be marked with a red cross of a foot long in the 
middle of the door, evident to be seen, and with these usual printed words, that is 
to say, “Lord, have mercy upon us,” to be set close over the same cross, there to 
continue until lawful opening of the same house. 

Every visited House to be watched. 

‘That the constables see every house shut up, and to be attended with 


watchmen, which may keep them in, and minister necessaries unto them at their 
own charges, if they be able, or at the common charge, if they are unable; the 
shutting up to be for the space of four weeks after all be whole. 

‘That precise order to be taken that the searchers, chirurgeons, keepers, and 
buriers are not to pass the streets without holding a red rod or wand of three feet 
in length in their hands, open and evident to be seen, and are not to go into any 
other house than into their own, or into that whereunto they are directed or sent 
for; but to forbear and abstain from company, especially when they have been 
lately used in any such business or attendance. 

Inmates. 

‘That where several inmate,-c are in one and the same house, and any person 
in that house happens to be infected, no other person or family of such house 
shall be suffered to remove him or themselves without a certificate from the 
examiners of health of that parish; or in default thereof, the house whither he or 
they so remove shall be shut up as in case of visitation. 

Hackney-Coaches. 

‘That care be taken of hackney-coachmen, that they may not (as some of them 
have been observed to do after carrying of infected persons to the pest-house and 
other places) be admitted to common use till their coaches be well aired, and 
have stood unemployed by the space of five or six days after such service.’ 

ORDERS FOR CLEANSING AND KEEPING OF THE STREETS SWEET. 

The Streets to be kept Clean. 

‘First, it is thought necessary, and so ordered, that every householder do cause 
the street to be daily prepared before his door, and so to keep it clean swept all 
the week long. 

That Rakers take it from out the Houses. 

‘That the sweeping and filth of houses be daily carried away by the rakers, and 
that the raker shall give notice of his coming by the blowing of a horn, as 
hitherto hath been done. 

Laystalls to be made far off from the City. 

‘That the laystalls be removed as far as may be out of the city and common 
passages, and that no nightman or other be suffered to empty a vault into any 
garden near about the city. 

Care to be had of unwholesome Fish or Flesh, and of musty Corn. 

‘That special care be taken that no stinking fish, or unwholesome flesh, or 
musty corn, or other corrupt fruits of what sort soever, be suffered to be sold 
about the city, or any part of the same. 

‘That the brewers and tippling-houses he looked unto for musty and 
unwholesome casks. 


‘That no hogs, dogs, or cats, or tame pigeons, or conies, be suffered to be kept 
within any part of the city, or any swine to be or stray in the streets or lanes, but 
that such swine be impounded by the beadle or any other officer, and the owner 
punished according to Act of Common Council, and that the dogs be killed by 
the dog-killers appointed for that purpose.’ 

ORDERS CONCERNING LOOSE PERSONS AND IDLE ASSEMBLIES. 

Beggars. 

‘Forasmuch as nothing is more complained of than the multitude of rogues 
and wandering beggars that swarm in every place about the city, being a great 
cause of the spreading of the infection, and will not be avoided, notwithstanding 
any orders that have been given to the contrary: It is therefore now ordered, that 
such constables, and others whom this matter may any way concern, take special 
care that no wandering beggars be suffered in the streets of this city in any 
fashion or manner whatsoever, upon the penalty provided by the law, to be duly 
and severely executed upon them. 

Plays. 

‘That all plays, bear-baitings, games, singing of ballads, buckler-play, or such- 
like causes of assemblies of people be utterly prohibited, and the parties 
offending severely punished by every alderman in his ward. 

Feasting prohibited. 

‘That all public feasting, and particularly by the companies of this city, and 
dinners at taverns, ale-houses, and other places of common entertainment, be 
forborne till further order and allowance; and that the money thereby spared be 
preserved and employed for the benefit and relief of the poor visited with the 
infection. 

Tippling-houses. 

‘That disorderly tippling in taverns, ale-houses, coffee-houses, and cellars be 
severely looked unto, as the common sin of this time and greatest occasion of 
dispersing the plague. And that no company or person be suffered to remain or 
come into any tavern, ale-house, or coffee-house to drink after nine of the clock 
in the evening, according to the ancient law and custom of this city, upon the 
penalties ordained in that behalf. 

‘And for the better execution of these orders, and such other rules and 
directions as, upon further consideration, shall be found needful: It is ordered 
and enjoined that the aldermen, deputies, and common councilmen shall meet 
together weekly, once, twice, thrice or oftener (as cause shall require), at some 
one general place accustomed in their respective wards (being clear from 
infection of the plague), to consult how the said orders may be duly put in 
execution; not intending that any dwelling in or near places infected shall come 


to the said meeting while their coming may be doubtful. And the said aldermen, 
and deputies, and common councilmen in their several wards may put in 
execution any other good orders that by them at their said meetings shall be 
conceived and devised for preservation of his Majesty’s subjects from the 
infection. 

‘SIR JOHN LAWRENCE, Lord Mayor. 

SIR GEORGE WATERMAN 
SIR CHARLES DOE, Sheriffs.’ 

I need not say that these orders extended only to such places as were within 
the Lord Mayor’s jurisdiction, so it is requisite to observe that the justices of 
Peace within those parishes and places as were called the Hamlets and out-parts 
took the same method. As I remember, the orders for shutting up of houses did 
not take Place so soon on our side, because, as I said before, the plague did not 
reach to these eastern parts of the town at least, nor begin to be very violent, till 
the beginning of August. For example, the whole bill from the 11th to the 18th 
of July was 1761, yet there died but 71 of the plague in all those parishes we call 
the Tower Hamlets, and they were as follows:— 

- The next week And to the 1st 
- was thus: of Aug. thus: 
Aldgate 14 34 65 


Stepney 33 38 76 
Whitechappel 21 48 79 
St Katherine, Tower 2 4 4 
Trinity, Minories 1 1 4 

- 71 145 228 


It was indeed coming on amain, for the burials that same week were in the 
next adjoining parishes thus:— 
- The next week 
- prodigiously To the 1st of 
- increased, as: Aug. thus: 
St Leonard’s, Shoreditch 64 84 110 
St Botolph’s, Bishopsgate 65 105 116 
St Giles’s, Cripplegate 213 421 554 
- 342 610 780 
This shutting up of houses was at first counted a very cruel and unchristian 
method, and the poor people so confined made bitter lamentations. Complaints 
of the severity of it were also daily brought to my Lord Mayor, of houses 


causelessly (and some maliciously) shut up. I cannot say; but upon inquiry many 
that complained so loudly were found in a condition to be continued; and others 
again, inspection being made upon the sick person, and the sickness not 
appearing infectious, or if uncertain, yet on his being content to be carried to the 
pest-house, were released. 

It is true that the locking up the doors of people’s houses, and setting a 
watchman there night and day to prevent their stirring out or any coming to 
them, when perhaps the sound people in the family might have escaped if they 
had been removed from the sick, looked very hard and cruel; and many people 
perished in these miserable confinements which, ‘tis reasonable to believe, 
would not have been distempered if they had had liberty, though the plague was 
in the house; at which the people were very clamorous and uneasy at first, and 
several violences were committed and injuries offered to the men who were set 
to watch the houses so shut up; also several people broke out by force in many 
places, as I shall observe by-and-by. But it was a public good that justified the 
private mischief, and there was no obtaining the least mitigation by any 
application to magistrates or government at that time, at least not that I heard of. 
This put the people upon all manner of stratagem in order, if possible, to get out; 
and it would fill a little volume to set down the arts used by the people of such 
houses to shut the eyes of the watchmen who were employed, to deceive them, 
and to escape or break out from them, in which frequent scuffles and some 
mischief happened; of which by itself. 

As I went along Houndsditch one morning about eight o’clock there was a 
great noise. It is true, indeed, there was not much crowd, because people were 
not very free to gather together, or to stay long together when they were there; 
nor did I stay long there. But the outcry was loud enough to prompt my 
curiosity, and I called to one that looked out of a window, and asked what was 
the matter. 

A watchman, it seems, had been employed to keep his post at the door of a 
house which was infected, or said to be infected, and was shut up. He had been 
there all night for two nights together, as he told his story, and the day-watchman 
had been there one day, and was now come to relieve him. All this while no 
noise had been heard in the house, no light had been seen; they called for 
nothing, sent him of no errands, which used to be the chief business of the 
watchmen; neither had they given him any disturbance, as he said, from the 
Monday afternoon, when he heard great crying and screaming in the house, 
which, as he supposed, was occasioned by some of the family dying just at that 
time. It seems, the night before, the dead-cart, as it was called, had been stopped 
there, and a servant-maid had been brought down to the door dead, and the 


buriers or bearers, as they were called, put her into the cart, wrapt only in a green 
rug, and carried her away. 

The watchman had knocked at the door, it seems, when he heard that noise 
and crying, as above, and nobody answered a great while; but at last one looked 
out and said with an angry, quick tone, and yet a kind of crying voice, or a voice 
of one that was crying, ‘What d’ye want, that ye make such a knocking?’ He 
answered, ‘I am the watchman! How do you do? What is the matter?’ The 
person answered, ‘What is that to you? Stop the dead-cart.’ This, it seems, was 
about one o’clock. Soon after, as the fellow said, he stopped the dead-cart, and 
then knocked again, but nobody answered. He continued knocking, and the 
bellman called out several times, ‘Bring out your dead’; but nobody answered, 
till the man that drove the cart, being called to other houses, would stay no 
longer, and drove away. 

The watchman knew not what to make of all this, so he let them alone till the 
moring-man or day-watchman, as they called him, came to relieve him. Giving 
him an account of the particulars, they knocked at the door a great while, but 
nobody answered; and they observed that the window or casement at which the 
person had looked out who had answered before continued open, being up two 
pair of stairs. 

Upon this the two men, to satisfy their curiosity, got a long ladder, and one of 
them went up to the window and looked into the room, where he saw a woman 
lying dead upon the floor in a dismal manner, having no clothes on her but her 
shift. But though he called aloud, and putting in his long staff, knocked hard on 
the floor, yet nobody stirred or answered; neither could he hear any noise in the 
house. 

He came down again upon this, and acquainted his fellow, who went up also; 
and finding it just so, they resolved to acquaint either the Lord Mayor or some 
other magistrate of it, but did not offer to go in at the window. The magistrate, it 
seems, upon the information of the two men, ordered the house to be broke open, 
a constable and other persons being appointed to be present, that nothing might 
be plundered; and accordingly it was so done, when nobody was found in the 
house but that young woman, who having been infected and past recovery, the 
rest had left her to die by herself, and were every one gone, having found some 
way to delude the watchman, and to get open the door, or get out at some back- 
door, or over the tops of the houses, so that he knew nothing of it; and as to those 
cries and shrieks which he heard, it was supposed they were the passionate cries 
of the family at the bitter parting, which, to be sure, it was to them all, this being 
the sister to the mistress of the family. The man of the house, his wife, several 
children, and servants, being all gone and fled, whether sick or sound, that I 


could never learn; nor, indeed, did I make much inquiry after it. 

Many such escapes were made out of infected houses, as particularly when the 
watchman was sent of some errand; for it was his business to go of any errand 
that the family sent him of; that is to say, for necessaries, such as food and 
physic; to fetch physicians, if they would come, or surgeons, or nurses, or to 
order the dead-cart, and the like; but with this condition, too, that when he went 
he was to lock up the outer door of the house and take the key away with him, 
To evade this, and cheat the watchmen, people got two or three keys made to 
their locks, or they found ways to unscrew the locks such as were screwed on, 
and so take off the lock, being in the inside of the house, and while they sent 
away the watchman to the market, to the bakehouse, or for one trifle or another, 
open the door and go out as often as they pleased. But this being found out, the 
officers afterwards had orders to padlock up the doors on the outside, and place 
bolts on them as they thought fit. 

At another house, as I was informed, in the street next within Aldgate, a whole 
family was shut up and locked in because the maid-servant was taken sick. The 
master of the house had complained by his friends to the next alderman and to 
the Lord Mayor, and had consented to have the maid carried to the pest-house, 
but was refused; so the door was marked with a red cross, a padlock on the 
outside, as above, and a watchman set to keep the door, according to public 
order. 


After the master of the house found there was no remedy, but that he, his wife, 
and his children were to be locked up with this poor distempered servant, he 
called to the watchman, and told him he must go then and fetch a nurse for them 
to attend this poor girl, for that it would be certain death to them all to oblige 
them to nurse her; and told him plainly that if he would not do this, the maid 
must perish either of the distemper or be starved for want of food, for he was 
resolved none of his family should go near her; and she lay in the garret four 
storey high, where she could not cry out, or call to anybody for help. 

The watchman consented to that, and went and fetched a nurse, as he was 
appointed, and brought her to them the same evening. During this interval the 
master of the house took his opportunity to break a large hole through his shop 
into a bulk or stall, where formerly a cobbler had sat, before or under his shop- 
window; but the tenant, as may be supposed at such a dismal time as that, was 
dead or removed, and so he had the key in his own keeping. Having made his 
way into this stall, which he could not have done if the man had been at the door, 
the noise he was obliged to make being such as would have alarmed the 
watchman; I say, having made his way into this stall, he sat still till the 
watchman returned with the nurse, and all the next day also. But the night 
following, having contrived to send the watchman of another trifling errand, 
which, as I take it, was to an apothecary’s for a plaister for the maid, which he 
was to stay for the making up, or some other such errand that might secure his 
staying some time; in that time he conveyed himself and all his family out of the 
house, and left the nurse and the watchman to bury the poor wench—that is, 
throw her into the cart—and take care of the house. 

I could give a great many such stories as these, diverting enough, which in the 
long course of that dismal year I met with—that is, heard of—and which are 
very certain to be true, or very near the truth; that is to say, true in the general: 
for no man could at such a time learn all the particulars. There was likewise 
violence used with the watchmen, as was reported, in abundance of places; and I 
believe that from the beginning of the visitation to the end, there was not less 
than eighteen or twenty of them killed, or so wounded as to be taken up for dead, 
which was supposed to be done by the people in the infected houses which were 
shut up, and where they attempted to come out and were opposed. 

Nor, indeed, could less be expected, for here were so many prisons in the town 
as there were houses shut up; and as the people shut up or imprisoned so were 
guilty of no crime, only shut up because miserable, it was really the more 
intolerable to them. 

It had also this difference, that every prison, as we may call it, had but one 
jailer, and as he had the whole house to guard, and that many houses were so 


situated as that they had several ways out, some more, some less, and some into 
several streets, it was impossible for one man so to guard all the passages as to 
prevent the escape of people made desperate by the fright of their circumstances, 
by the resentment of their usage, or by the raging of the distemper itself; so that 
they would talk to the watchman on one side of the house, while the family made 
their escape at another. 

For example, in Coleman Street there are abundance of alleys, as appears still. 
A house was shut up in that they call White’s Alley; and this house had a back- 
window, not a door, into a court which had a passage into Bell Alley. A 
watchman was set by the constable at the door of this house, and there he stood, 
or his comrade, night and day, while the family went all away in the evening out 
at that window into the court, and left the poor fellows warding and watching for 
near a fortnight. 

Not far from the same place they blew up a watchman with gunpowder, and 
bumed the poor fellow dreadfully; and while he made hideous cries, and nobody 
would venture to come near to help him, the whole family that were able to stir 
got out at the windows one storey high, two that were left sick calling out for 
help. Care was taken to give them nurses to look after them, but the persons fled 
were never found, till after the plague was abated they returned; but as nothing 
could be proved, so nothing could be done to them. 

It is to be considered, too, that as these were prisons without bars and bolts, 
which our common prisons are furnished with, so the people let themselves 
down out of their windows, even in the face of the watchman, bringing swords 
or pistols in their hands, and threatening the poor wretch to shoot him if he 
stirred or called for help. 

In other cases, some had gardens, and walls or pales, between them and their 
neighbours, or yards and back-houses; and these, by friendship and entreaties, 
would get leave to get over those walls or pales, and so go out at their 
neighbours’ doors; or, by giving money to their servants, get them to let them 
through in the night; so that in short, the shutting up of houses was in no wise to 
be depended upon. Neither did it answer the end at all, serving more to make the 
people desperate, and drive them to such extremities as that they would break 
out at all adventures. 

And that which was still worse, those that did thus break out spread the 
infection farther by their wandering about with the distemper upon them, in their 
desperate circumstances, than they would otherwise have done; for whoever 
considers all the particulars in such cases must acknowledge, and we cannot 
doubt but the severity of those confinements made many people desperate, and 
made them run out of their houses at all hazards, and with the plague visibly 


upon them, not knowing either whither to go or what to do, or, indeed, what they 
did; and many that did so were driven to dreadful exigencies and extremities, 
and perished in the streets or fields for mere want, or dropped down by the 
raging violence of the fever upon them. Others wandered into the country, and 
went forward any way, as their desperation guided them, not knowing whither 
they went or would go: till, faint and tired, and not getting any relief, the houses 
and villages on the road refusing to admit them to lodge whether infected or no, 
they have perished by the roadside or gotten into barns and died there, none 
daring to come to them or relieve them, though perhaps not infected, for nobody 
would believe them. 

On the other hand, when the plague at first seized a family that is to say, when 
any body of the family had gone out and unwarily or otherwise catched the 
distemper and brought it home—it was certainly known by the family before it 
was known to the officers, who, as you will see by the order, were appointed to 
examine into the circumstances of all sick persons when they heard of their 
being sick. 

In this interval, between their being taken sick and the examiners coming, the 
master of the house had leisure and liberty to remove himself or all his family, if 
he knew whither to go, and many did so. But the great disaster was that many 
did thus after they were really infected themselves, and so carried the disease 
into the houses of those who were so hospitable as to receive them; which, it 
must be confessed, was very cruel and ungrateful. 

And this was in part the reason of the general notion, or scandal rather, which 
went about of the temper of people infected: namely, that they did not take the 
least care or make any scruple of infecting others, though I cannot say but there 
might be some truth in it too, but not so general as was reported. What natural 
reason could be given for so wicked a thing at a time when they might conclude 
themselves just going to appear at the bar of Divine justice I know not. I am very 
well satisfied that it cannot be reconciled to religion and principle any more than 
it can be to generosity and Humanity, but I may speak of that again. 

I am speaking now of people made desperate by the apprehensions of their 
being shut up, and their breaking out by stratagem or force, either before or after 
they were shut up, whose misery was not lessened when they were out, but sadly 
increased. On the other hand, many that thus got away had retreats to go to and 
other houses, where they locked themselves up and kept hid till the plague was 
over; and many families, foreseeing the approach of the distemper, laid up stores 
of provisions sufficient for their whole families, and shut themselves up, and that 
so entirely that they were neither seen or heard of till the infection was quite 
ceased, and then came abroad sound and well. I might recollect several such as 


these, and give you the particulars of their management; for doubtless it was the 
most effectual secure step that could be taken for such whose circumstances 
would not admit them to remove, or who had not retreats abroad proper for the 
case; for in being thus shut up they were as if they had been a hundred miles off. 
Nor do I remember that any one of those families miscarried. Among these, 
several Dutch merchants were particularly remarkable, who kept their houses 
like little garrisons besieged suffering none to go in or out or come near them, 
particularly one in a court in Throgmorton Street whose house looked into 
Draper’s Garden. 

But I come back to the case of families infected and shut up by the 
magistrates. The misery of those families is not to be expressed; and it was 
generally in such houses that we heard the most dismal shrieks and outcries of 
the poor people, terrified and even frighted to death by the sight of the condition 
of their dearest relations, and by the terror of being imprisoned as they were. 

I remember, and while I am writing this story I think I hear the very sound of 
it, a certain lady had an only daughter, a young maiden about nineteen years old, 
and who was possessed of a very considerable fortune. They were only lodgers 
in the house where they were. The young woman, her mother, and the maid had 
been abroad on some occasion, I do not remember what, for the house was not 
shut up; but about two hours after they came home the young lady complained 
she was not well; in a quarter of an hour more she vomited and had a violent 
pain in her head. ‘Pray God’, says her mother, in a terrible fright, ‘my child has 
not the distemper!’ The pain in her head increasing, her mother ordered the bed 
to be warmed, and resolved to put her to bed, and prepared to give her things to 
sweat, which was the ordinary remedy to be taken when the first apprehensions 
of the distemper began. 

While the bed was airing the mother undressed the young woman, and just as 
she was laid down in the bed, she, looking upon her body with a candle, 
immediately discovered the fatal tokens on the inside of her thighs. Her mother, 
not being able to contain herself, threw down her candle and shrieked out in such 
a frightful manner that it was enough to place horror upon the stoutest heart in 
the world; nor was it one scream or one cry, but the fright having seized her 
spirits, she—fainted first, then recovered, then ran all over the house, up the 
stairs and down the stairs, like one distracted, and indeed really was distracted, 
and continued screeching and crying out for several hours void of all sense, or at 
least government of her senses, and, as I was told, never came thoroughly to 
herself again. As to the young maiden, she was a dead corpse from that moment, 
for the gangrene which occasions the spots had spread [over] her whole body, 
and she died in less than two hours. But still the mother continued crying out, 


not knowing anything more of her child, several hours after she was dead. It is 
so long ago that I am not certain, but I think the mother never recovered, but 
died in two or three weeks after. 

This was an extraordinary case, and I am therefore the more particular in it, 
because I came so much to the knowledge of it; but there were innumerable 
such-like cases, and it was seldom that the weekly bill came in but there were 
two or three put in, ‘frighted’; that is, that may well be called frighted to death. 
But besides those who were so frighted as to die upon the spot, there were great 
numbers frighted to other extremes, some frighted out of their senses, some out 
of their memory, and some out of their understanding. But I return to the 
shutting up of houses. 

As several people, I say, got out of their houses by stratagem after they were 
shut UP, so others got out by bribing the watchmen, and giving them money to 
let them go privately out in the night. I must confess I thought it at that time the 
most innocent corruption or bribery that any man could be guilty of, and 
therefore could not but pity the poor men, and think it was hard when three of 
those watchmen were publicly whipped through the streets for suffering people 
to go out of houses shut up. 

But notwithstanding that severity, money prevailed with the poor men, and 
many families found means to make sallies out, and escape that way after they 
had been shut up; but these were generally such as had some places to retire to; 
and though there was no easy passing the roads any whither after the 1st of 
August, yet there were many ways of retreat, and particularly, as I hinted, some 
got tents and set them up in the fields, carrying beds or straw to lie on, and 
provisions to eat, and so lived in them as hermits in a cell, for nobody would 
venture to come near them; and several stories were told of such, some comical, 
some tragical, some who lived like wandering pilgrims in the deserts, and 
escaped by making themselves exiles in such a manner as is scarce to be 
credited, and who yet enjoyed more liberty than was to be expected in such 
cases. 

I have by me a story of two brothers and their kinsman, who being single men, 
but that had stayed in the city too long to get away, and indeed not knowing 
where to go to have any retreat, nor having wherewith to travel far, took a course 
for their own preservation, which though in itself at first desperate, yet was so 
natural that it may be wondered that no more did so at that time. They were but 
of mean condition, and yet not so very poor as that they could not furnish 
themselves with some little conveniences such as might serve to keep life and 
soul together; and finding the distemper increasing in a terrible manner, they 
resolved to shift as well as they could, and to be gone. 


One of them had been a soldier in the late wars, and before that in the Low 
Countries, and having been bred to no particular employment but his arms, and 
besides being wounded, and not able to work very hard, had for some time been 
employed at a baker’s of sea-biscuit in Wapping. 

The brother of this man was a seaman too, but somehow or other had been 
hurt of one leg, that he could not go to sea, but had worked for his living at a 
sailmaker’s in Wapping, or thereabouts; and being a good husband, had laid up 
some money, and was the richest of the three. 

The third man was a joiner or carpenter by trade, a handy fellow, and he had 
no wealth but his box or basket of tools, with the help of which he could at any 
time get his living, such a time as this excepted, wherever he went—and he lived 
near Shadwell. 

They all lived in Stepney parish, which, as I have said, being the last that was 
infected, or at least violently, they stayed there till they evidently saw the plague 
was abating at the west part of the town, and coming towards the east, where 
they lived. 

The story of those three men, if the reader will be content to have me give it in 
their own persons, without taking upon me to either vouch the particulars or 
answer for any mistakes, I shall give as distinctly as I can, believing the history 
will be a very good pattern for any poor man to follow, in case the like public 
desolation should happen here; and if there may be no such occasion, which God 
of His infinite mercy grant us, still the story may have its uses so many ways as 
that it will, I hope, never be said that the relating has been unprofitable. 

I say all this previous to the history, having yet, for the present, much more to 
say before I quit my own part. 

I went all the first part of the time freely about the streets, though not so freely 
as to run myself into apparent danger, except when they dug the great pit in the 
churchyard of our parish of Aldgate. A terrible pit it was, and I could not resist 
my curiosity to go and see it. As near as I may judge, it was about forty feet in 
length, and about fifteen or sixteen feet broad, and at the time I first looked at it, 
about nine feet deep; but it was said they dug it near twenty feet deep afterwards 
in one part of it, till they could go no deeper for the water; for they had, it seems, 
dug several large pits before this. For though the plague was long a-coming to 
our parish, yet, when it did come, there was no parish in or about London where 
it raged with such violence as in the two parishes of Aldgate and Whitechappel. 

I say they had dug several pits in another ground, when the distemper began to 
spread in our parish, and especially when the dead-carts began to go about, 
which was not, in our parish, till the beginning of August. Into these pits they 
had put perhaps fifty or sixty bodies each; then they made larger holes wherein 


they buried all that the cart brought in a week, which, by the middle to the end of 
August, came to from 200 to 400 a week; and they could not well dig them 
larger, because of the order of the magistrates confining them to leave no bodies 
within six feet of the surface; and the water coming on at about seventeen or 
eighteen feet, they could not well, I say, put more in one pit. But now, at the 
beginning of September, the plague raging in a dreadful manner, and the number 
of burials in our parish increasing to more than was ever buried in any parish 
about London of no larger extent, they ordered this dreadful gulf to be dug—for 
such it was, rather than a pit. 

They had supposed this pit would have supplied them for a month or more 
when they dug it, and some blamed the churchwardens for suffering such a 
frightful thing, telling them they were making preparations to bury the whole 
parish, and the like; but time made it appear the churchwardens knew the 
condition of the parish better than they did: for, the pit being finished the 4th of 
September, I think, they began to bury in it the 6th, and by the 20th, which was 
just two weeks, they had thrown into it 1114 bodies when they were obliged to 
fill it up, the bodies being then come to lie within six feet of the surface. I doubt 
not but there may be some ancient persons alive in the parish who can justify the 
fact of this, and are able to show even in what place of the churchyard the pit lay 
better than I can. The mark of it also was many years to be seen in the 
churchyard on the surface, lying in length parallel with the passage which goes 
by the west wall of the churchyard out of Houndsditch, and turns east again into 
Whitechappel, coming out near the Three Nuns’ Inn. 

It was about the 10th of September that my curiosity led, or rather drove, me 
to go and see this pit again, when there had been near 400 people buried in it; 
and I was not content to see it in the day-time, as I had done before, for then 
there would have been nothing to have been seen but the loose earth; for all the 
bodies that were thrown in were immediately covered with earth by those they 
called the buriers, which at other times were called bearers; but I resolved to go 
in the night and see some of them thrown in. 

There was a strict order to prevent people coming to those pits, and that was 
only to prevent infection. But after some time that order was more necessary, for 
people that were infected and near their end, and delirious also, would run to 
those pits, wrapt in blankets or rugs, and throw themselves in, and, as they said, 
bury themselves. I cannot say that the officers suffered any willingly to lie there; 
but I have heard that in a great pit in Finsbury, in the parish of Cripplegate, it 
lying open then to the fields, for it was not then walled about, [many] came and 
threw themselves in, and expired there, before they threw any earth upon them; 
and that when they came to bury others and found them there, they were quite 


dead, though not cold. 

This may serve a little to describe the dreadful condition of that day, though it 
is impossible to say anything that is able to give a true idea of it to those who did 
not see it, other than this, that it was indeed very, very, very dreadful, and such 
as no tongue can express. 

I got admittance into the churchyard by being acquainted with the sexton who 
attended; who, though he did not refuse me at all, yet earnestly persuaded me not 
to go, telling me very seriously (for he was a good, religious, and sensible man) 
that it was indeed their business and duty to venture, and to run all hazards, and 
that in it they might hope to be preserved; but that I had no apparent call to it but 
my own curiosity, which, he said, he believed I would not pretend was sufficient 
to justify my running that hazard. I told him I had been pressed in my mind to 
go, and that perhaps it might be an instructing sight, that might not be without its 
uses. ‘Nay,’ says the good man, ‘if you will venture upon that score, name of 
God go in; for, depend upon it, ‘twill be a sermon to you, it may be, the best that 
ever you heard in your life. ‘Tis a speaking sight,’ says he, ‘and has a voice with 
it, and a loud one, to call us all to repentance’; and with that he opened the door 
and said, ‘Go, if you will.’ 

His discourse had shocked my resolution a little, and I stood wavering for a 
good while, but just at that interval I saw two links come over from the end of 
the Minories, and heard the bellman, and then appeared a dead-cart, as they 
called it, coming over the streets; so I could no longer resist my desire of seeing 
it, and went in. There was nobody, as I could perceive at first, in the churchyard, 
or going into it, but the buriers and the fellow that drove the cart, or rather led 
the horse and cart; but when they came up to the pit they saw a man go to and 
again, muffled up in a brown Cloak, and making motions with his hands under 
his cloak, as if he was in great agony, and the buriers immediately gathered 
about him, supposing he was one of those poor delirious or desperate creatures 
that used to pretend, as I have said, to bury themselves. He said nothing as he 
walked about, but two or three times groaned very deeply and loud, and sighed 
as he would break his heart. 

When the buriers came up to him they soon found he was neither a person 
infected and desperate, as I have observed above, or a person distempered—in 
mind, but one oppressed with a dreadful weight of grief indeed, having his wife 
and several of his children all in the cart that was just come in with him, and he 
followed in an agony and excess of sorrow. He mourned heartily, as it was easy 
to see, but with a kind of masculine grief that could not give itself vent by tears; 
and calmly defying the buriers to let him alone, said he would only see the 
bodies thrown in and go away, so they left importuning him. But no sooner was 


the cart turned round and the bodies shot into the pit promiscuously, which was a 
surprise to him, for he at least expected they would have been decently laid in, 
though indeed he was afterwards convinced that was impracticable; I say, no 
sooner did he see the sight but he cried out aloud, unable to contain himself. I 
could not hear what he said, but he went backward two or three steps and fell 
down in a swoon. The buriers ran to him and took him up, and in a little while he 
came to himself, and they led him away to the Pie Tavern over against the end of 
Houndsditch, where, it seems, the man was known, and where they took care of 
him. He looked into the pit again as he went away, but the buriers had covered 
the bodies so immediately with throwing in earth, that though there was light 
enough, for there were lanterns, and candles in them, placed all night round the 
sides of the pit, upon heaps of earth, seven or eight, or perhaps more, yet nothing 
could be seen. 

This was a mournful scene indeed, and affected me almost as much as the rest; 
but the other was awful and full of terror. The cart had in it sixteen or seventeen 
bodies; some were wrapt up in linen sheets, some in rags, some little other than 
naked, or so loose that what covering they had fell from them in the shooting out 
of the cart, and they fell quite naked among the rest; but the matter was not much 
to them, or the indecency much to any one else, seeing they were all dead, and 
were to be huddled together into the common grave of mankind, as we may call 
it, for here was no difference made, but poor and rich went together; there was 
no other way of burials, neither was it possible there should, for coffins were not 
to be had for the prodigious numbers that fell in such a calamity as this. 

It was reported by way of scandal upon the buriers, that if any corpse was 
delivered to them decently wound up, as we called it then, in a winding-sheet 
tied over the head and feet, which some did, and which was generally of good 
linen; I say, it was reported that the buriers were so wicked as to strip them in the 
cart and carry them quite naked to the ground. But as I cannot easily credit 
anything so vile among Christians, and at a time so filled with terrors as that 
was, I can only relate it and leave it undetermined. 

Innumerable stories also went about of the cruel behaviours and practices of 
nurses who tended the sick, and of their hastening on the fate of those they 
tended in their sickness. But I shall say more of this in its place. 

I was indeed shocked with this sight; it almost overwhelmed me, and I went 
away with my heart most afflicted, and full of the afflicting thoughts, such as I 
cannot describe just at my going out of the church, and turning up the street 
towards my own house, I saw another cart with links, and a bellman going 
before, coming out of Harrow Alley in the Butcher Row, on the other side of the 
way, and being, as I perceived, very full of dead bodies, it went directly over the 


street also toward the church. I stood a while, but I had no stomach to go back 
again to see the same dismal scene over again, so I went directly home, where I 
could not but consider with thankfulness the risk I had run, believing I had 
gotten no injury, as indeed I had not. 

Here the poor unhappy gentleman’s grief came into my head again, and 
indeed I could not but shed tears in the reflection upon it, perhaps more than he 
did himself; but his case lay so heavy upon my mind that I could not prevail with 
myself, but that I must go out again into the street, and go to the Pie Tavern, 
resolving to inquire what became of him. 

It was by this time one o’clock in the morning, and yet the poor gentleman 
was there. The truth was, the people of the house, knowing him, had entertained 
him, and kept him there all the night, notwithstanding the danger of being 
infected by him, though it appeared the man was perfectly sound himself. 

It is with regret that I take notice of this tavern. The people were civil, 
mannerly, and an obliging sort of folks enough, and had till this time kept their 
house open and their trade going on, though not so very publicly as formerly: but 
there was a dreadful set of fellows that used their house, and who, in the middle 
of all this horror, met there every night, behaved with all the revelling and 
roaring extravagances as is usual for such people to do at other times, and, 
indeed, to such an offensive degree that the very master and mistress of the 
house grew first ashamed and then terrified at them. 

They sat generally in a room next the street, and as they always kept late 
hours, so when the dead-cart came across the street-end to go into Houndsditch, 
which was in view of the tavern windows, they would frequently open the 
windows as soon as they heard the bell and look out at them; and as they might 
often hear sad lamentations of people in the streets or at their windows as the 
carts went along, they would make their impudent mocks and jeers at them, 
especially if they heard the poor people call upon God to have mercy upon them, 
as many would do at those times in their ordinary passing along the streets. 

These gentlemen, being something disturbed with the clutter of bringing the 
poor gentleman into the house, as above, were first angry and very high with the 
master of the house for suffering such a fellow, as they called him, to be brought 
out of the grave into their house; but being answered that the man was a 
neighbour, and that he was sound, but overwhelmed with the calamity of his 
family, and the like, they turned their anger into ridiculing the man and his 
sorrow for his wife and children, taunted him with want of courage to leap into 
the great pit and go to heaven, as they jeeringly expressed it, along with them, 
adding some very profane and even blasphemous expressions. 

They were at this vile work when I came back to the house, and, as far as I 


could see, though the man sat still, mute and disconsolate, and their affronts 
could not divert his sorrow, yet he was both grieved and offended at their 
discourse. Upon this I gently reproved them, being well enough acquainted with 
their characters, and not unknown in person to two of them. 

They immediately fell upon me with ill language and oaths, asked me what I 
did out of my grave at such a time when so many honester men were carried into 
the churchyard, and why I was not at home saying my prayers against the dead- 
cart came for me, and the like. 

I was indeed astonished at the impudence of the men, though not at all 
discomposed at their treatment of me. However, I kept my temper. I told them 
that though I defied them or any man in the world to tax me with any dishonesty, 
yet I acknowledged that in this terrible judgement of God many better than I 
were swept away and carried to their grave. But to answer their question 
directly, the case was, that I was mercifully preserved by that great God whose 
name they had blasphemed and taken in vain by cursing and swearing in a 
dreadful manner, and that I believed I was preserved in particular, among other 
ends of His goodness, that I might reprove them for their audacious boldness in 
behaving in such a manner and in such an awful time as this was, especially for 
their jeering and mocking at an honest gentleman and a neighbour (for some of 
them knew him), who, they saw, was overwhelmed with sorrow for the breaches 
which it had pleased God to make upon his family. 

I cannot call exactly to mind the hellish, abominable raillery which was the 
return they made to that talk of mine: being provoked, it seems, that I was not at 
all afraid to be free with them; nor, if I could remember, would I fill my account 
with any of the words, the horrid oaths, curses, and vile expressions, such as, at 
that time of the day, even the worst and ordinariest people in the street would not 
use; for, except such hardened creatures as these, the most wicked wretches that 
could be found had at that time some terror upon their minds of the hand of that 
Power which could thus in a moment destroy them. 

But that which was the worst in all their devilish language was, that they were 
not afraid to blaspheme God and talk atheistically, making a jest of my calling 
the plague the hand of God; mocking, and even laughing, at the word judgement, 
as if the providence of God had no concern in the inflicting such a desolating 
stroke; and that the people calling upon God as they saw the carts carrying away 
the dead bodies was all enthusiastic, absurd, and impertinent. 

I made them some reply, such as I thought proper, but which I found was so 
far from putting a check to their horrid way of speaking that it made them rail 
the more, so that I confess it filled me with horror and a kind of rage, and I came 
away, as I told them, lest the hand of that judgement which had visited the whole 


city should glorify His vengeance upon them, and all that were near them. 

They received all reproof with the utmost contempt, and made the greatest 
mockery that was possible for them to do at me, giving me all the opprobrious, 
insolent scoffs that they could think of for preaching to them, as they called it, 
which indeed grieved me, rather than angered me; and I went away, blessing 
God, however, in my mind that I had not spared them, though they had insulted 
me so much. 

They continued this wretched course three or four days after this, continually 
mocking and jeering at all that showed themselves religious or serious, or that 
were any way touched with the sense of the terrible judgement of God upon us; 
and I was informed they flouted in the same manner at the good people who, 
notwithstanding the contagion, met at the church, fasted, and prayed to God to 
remove His hand from them. 

I say, they continued this dreadful course three or four days—I think it was no 
more—when one of them, particularly he who asked the poor gentleman what he 
did out of his grave, was struck from Heaven with the plague, and died in a most 
deplorable manner; and, in a word, they were every one of them carried into the 
great pit which I have mentioned above, before it was quite filled up, which was 
not above a fortnight or thereabout. 

These men were guilty of many extravagances, such as one would think 
human nature should have trembled at the thoughts of at such a time of general 
terror as was then upon us, and particularly scoffing and mocking at everything 
which they happened to see that was religious among the people, especially at 
their thronging zealously to the place of public worship to implore mercy from 
Heaven in such a time of distress; and this tavern where they held their dub 
being within view of the church-door, they had the more particular occasion for 
their atheistical profane mirth. 

But this began to abate a little with them before the accident which I have 
related happened, for the infection increased so violently at this part of the town 
now, that people began to be afraid to come to the church; at least such numbers 
did not resort thither as was usual. Many of the clergymen likewise were dead, 
and others gone into the country; for it really required a steady courage and a 
strong faith for a man not only to venture being in town at such a time as this, 
but likewise to venture to come to church and perform the office of a minister to 
a congregation, of whom he had reason to believe many of them were actually 
infected with the plague, and to do this every day, or twice a day, as in some 
places was done. 

It is true the people showed an extraordinary zeal in these religious exercises, 
and as the church-doors were always open, people would go in single at all 


times, whether the minister was officiating or no, and locking themselves into 
separate pews, would be praying to God with great fervency and devotion. 

Others assembled at meeting-houses, every one as their different opinions in 
such things guided, but all were promiscuously the subject of these men’s 
drollery, especially at the beginning of the visitation. 

It seems they had been checked for their open insulting religion in this manner 
by several good people of every persuasion, and that, and the violent raging of 
the infection, I suppose, was the occasion that they had abated much of their 
rudeness for some time before, and were only roused by the spirit of ribaldry and 
atheism at the clamour which was made when the gentleman was first brought in 
there, and perhaps were agitated by the same devil, when I took upon me to 
reprove them; though I did it at first with all the calmness, temper, and good 
manners that I could, which for a while they insulted me the more for thinking it 
had been in fear of their resentment, though afterwards they found the contrary. 

I went home, indeed, grieved and afflicted in my mind at the abominable 
wickedness of those men, not doubting, however, that they would be made 
dreadful examples of God’s justice; for I looked upon this dismal time to be a 
particular season of Divine vengeance, and that God would on this occasion 
single out the proper objects of His displeasure in a more especial and 
remarkable manner than at another time; and that though I did believe that many 
good people would, and did, fall in the common calamity, and that it was no 
certain rule to judge of the eternal state of any one by their being distinguished 
in such a time of general destruction neither one way or other; yet, I say, it could 
not but seem reasonable to believe that God would not think fit to spare by His 
mercy such open declared enemies, that should insult His name and Being, defy 
His vengeance, and mock at His worship and worshippers at such a time; no, not 
though His mercy had thought fit to bear with and spare them at other times; that 
this was a day of visitation, a day of God’s anger, and those words came into my 
thought, Jer. v. 9: ‘Shall I not visit for these things? saith the Lord: and shall not 
My soul be avenged of such a nation as this?’ 

These things, I say, lay upon my mind, and I went home very much grieved 
and oppressed with the horror of these men’s wickedness, and to think that 
anything could be so vile, so hardened, and notoriously wicked as to insult God, 
and His servants, and His worship in such a manner, and at such a time as this 
was, when He had, as it were, His sword drawn in His hand on purpose to take 
vengeance not on them only, but on the whole nation. 

I had, indeed, been in some passion at first with them—though it was really 
raised, not by any affront they had offered me personally, but by the horror their 
blaspheming tongues filled me with. However, I was doubtful in my thoughts 


whether the resentment I retained was not all upon my own private account, for 
they had given me a great deal of ill language too—I mean personally; but after 
some pause, and having a weight of grief upon my mind, I retired myself as soon 
as I came home, for I slept not that night; and giving God most humble thanks 
for my preservation in the eminent danger I had been in, I set my mind seriously 
and with the utmost earnestness to pray for those desperate wretches, that God 
would pardon them, open their eyes, and effectually humble them. 

By this I not only did my duty, namely, to pray for those who despitefully 
used me, but I fully tried my own heart, to my fun satisfaction, that it was not 
filled with any spirit of resentment as they had offended me in particular; and I 
humbly recommend the method to all those that would know, or be certain, how 
to distinguish between their zeal for the honour of God and the effects of their 
private passions and resentment. 

But I must go back here to the particular incidents which occur to my thoughts 
of the time of the visitation, and particularly to the time of their shutting up 
houses in the first part of their sickness; for before the sickness was come to its 
height people had more room to make their observations than they had 
afterward; but when it was in the extremity there was no such thing as 
communication with one another, as before. 

During the shutting up of houses, as I have said, some violence was offered to 
the watchmen. As to soldiers, there were none to be found. The few guards 
which the king then had, which were nothing like the number entertained since, 
were dispersed, either at Oxford with the Court, or in quarters in the remoter 
parts of the country, small detachments excepted, who did duty at the Tower and 
at Whitehall, and these but very few. Neither am I positive that there was any 
other guard at the Tower than the warders, as they called them, who stand at the 
gate with gowns and caps, the same as the yeomen of the guard, except the 
ordinary gunners, who were twenty-four, and the officers appointed to look after 
the magazine, who were called armourers. As to trained bands, there was no 
possibility of raising any; neither, if the Lieutenancy, either of London or 
Middlesex, had ordered the drums to beat for the militia, would any of the 
companies, I believe, have drawn together, whatever risk they had run. 

This made the watchmen be the less regarded, and perhaps occasioned the 
greater violence to be used against them. I mention it on this score to observe 
that the setting watchmen thus to keep the people in was, first of all, not 
effectual, but that the people broke out, whether by force or by stratagem, even 
almost as often as they pleased; and, second, that those that did thus break out 
were generally people infected who, in their desperation, running about from one 
place to another, valued not whom they injured: and which perhaps, as I have 


said, might give birth to report that it was natural to the infected people to desire 
to infect others, which report was really false. 

And I know it so well, and in so many several cases, that I could give several 
relations of good, pious, and religious people who, when they have had the 
distemper, have been so far from being forward to infect others that they have 
forbid their own family to come near them, in hopes of their being preserved, 
and have even died without seeing their nearest relations lest they should be 
instrumental to give them the distemper, and infect or endanger them. If, then, 
there were cases wherein the infected people were careless of the injury they did 
to others, this was certainly one of them, if not the chief, namely, when people 
who had the distemper had broken out from houses which were so shut up, and 
having been driven to extremities for provision or for entertainment, had 
endeavoured to conceal their condition, and have been thereby instrumental 
involuntarily to infect others who have been ignorant and unwary. 

This is one of the reasons why I believed then, and do believe still, that the 
shutting up houses thus by force, and restraining, or rather imprisoning, people 
in their own houses, as I said above, was of little or no service in the whole. Nay, 
I am of opinion it was rather hurtful, having forced those desperate people to 
wander abroad with the plague upon them, who would otherwise have died 
quietly in their beds. 

I remember one citizen who, having thus broken out of his house in 
Aldersgate Street or thereabout, went along the road to Islington; he attempted to 
have gone in at the Angel Inn, and after that the White Horse, two inns known 
still by the same signs, but was refused; after which he came to the Pied Bull, an 
inn also still continuing the same sign. He asked them for lodging for one night 
only, pretending to be going into Lincolnshire, and assuring them of his being 
very sound and free from the infection, which also at that time had not reached 
much that way. 

They told him they had no lodging that they could spare but one bed up in the 
garret, and that they could spare that bed for one night, some drovers being 
expected the next day with cattle; so, if he would accept of that lodging, he 
might have it, which he did. So a servant was sent up with a candle with him to 
show him the room. He was very well dressed, and looked like a person not used 
to lie in a garret; and when he came to the room he fetched a deep sigh, and said 
to the servant, ‘I have seldom lain in such a lodging as this. ‘However, the 
servant assuring him again that they had no better, ‘Well,’ says he, ‘I must make 
shift; this is a dreadful time; but it is but for one night.’ So he sat down upon the 
bedside, and bade the maid, I think it was, fetch him up a pint of warm ale. 
Accordingly the servant went for the ale, but some hurry in the house, which 


perhaps employed her other ways, put it out of her head, and she went up no 
more to him. 

The next morning, seeing no appearance of the gentleman, somebody in the 
house asked the servant that had showed him upstairs what was become of him. 
She started. ‘Alas I,’ says she, ‘I never thought more of him. He bade me carry 
him some warm ale, but I forgot.’ Upon which, not the maid, but some other 
person was sent up to see after him, who, coming into the room, found him stark 
dead and almost cold, stretched out across the bed. His clothes were pulled off, 
his jaw fallen, his eyes open in a most frightful posture, the rug of the bed being 
grasped hard in one of his hands, so that it was plain he died soon after the maid 
left him; and ‘tis probable, had she gone up with the ale, she had found him dead 
in a few minutes after he sat down upon the bed. The alarm was great in the 
house, as anyone may suppose, they having been free from the distemper till that 
disaster, which, bringing the infection to the house, spread it immediately to 
other houses round about it. I do not remember how many died in the house 
itself, but I think the maid-servant who went up first with him fell presently ill 
by the fright, and several others; for, whereas there died but two in Islington of 
the plague the week before, there died seventeen the week after, whereof 
fourteen were of the plague. This was in the week from the 11th of July to the 
18th. 

There was one shift that some families had, and that not a few, when their 
houses happened to be infected, and that was this: the families who, in the first 
breaking-out of the distemper, fled away into the country and had retreats among 
their friends, generally found some or other of their neighbours or relations to 
commit the charge of those houses to for the safety of the goods and the like. 
Some houses were, indeed, entirely locked up, the doors padlocked, the windows 
and doors having deal boards nailed over them, and only the inspection of them 
committed to the ordinary watchmen and parish officers; but these were but few. 

It was thought that there were not less than 10,000 houses forsaken of the 
inhabitants in the city and suburbs, including what was in the out-parishes and in 
Surrey, or the side of the water they called Southwark. This was besides the 
numbers of lodgers, and of particular persons who were fled out of other 
families; so that in all it was computed that about 200,000 people were fled and 
gone. But of this I shall speak again. But I mention it here on this account, 
namely, that it was a rule with those who had thus two houses in their keeping or 
care, that if anybody was taken sick in a family, before the master of the family 
let the examiners or any other officer know of it, he immediately would send all 
the rest of his family, whether children or servants, as it fell out to be, to such 
other house which he had so in charge, and then giving notice of the sick person 


to the examiner, have a nurse or nurses appointed, and have another person to be 
shut up in the house with them (which many for money would do), so to take 
charge of the house in case the person should die. 

This was, in many cases, the saving a whole family, who, if they had been 
shut up with the sick person, would inevitably have perished. But, on the other 
hand, this was another of the inconveniences of shutting up houses; for the 
apprehensions and terror of being shut up made many run away with the rest of 
the family, who, though it was not publicly known, and they were not quite sick, 
had yet the distemper upon them; and who, by having an uninterrupted liberty to 
go about, but being obliged still to conceal their circumstances, or perhaps not 
knowing it themselves, gave the distemper to others, and spread the infection in 
a dreadful manner, as I shall explain further hereafter. 

And here I may be able to make an observation or two of my own, which may 
be of use hereafter to those into whose bands these may come, if they should 
ever see the like dreadful visitation. (1) The infection generally came into the 
houses of the citizens by the means of their servants, whom they were obliged to 
send up and down the streets for necessaries; that is to say, for food or physic, to 
bakehouses, brew-houses, shops, &c.; and who going necessarily through the 
streets into shops, markets, and the like, it was impossible but that they should, 
one way or other, meet with distempered people, who conveyed the fatal breath 
into them, and they brought it home to the families to which they belonged. (2) It 
was a great mistake that such a great city as this had but one pest-house; for had 
there been, instead of one pest-house—viz., beyond Bunhill Fields, where, at 
most, they could receive, perhaps, two hundred or three hundred people—I say, 
had there, instead of that one, been several pest-houses, every one able to contain 
a thousand people, without lying two in a bed, or two beds in a room; and had 
every master of a family, as soon as any servant especially had been taken sick 
in his house, been obliged to send them to the next pest-house, if they were 
willing, as many were, and had the examiners done the like among the poor 
people when any had been stricken with the infection; I say, had this been done 
where the people were willing (not otherwise), and the houses not been shut, I 
am persuaded, and was all the while of that opinion, that not so many, by several 
thousands, had died; for it was observed, and I could give several instances 
within the compass of my own knowledge, where a servant had been taken sick, 
and the family had either time to send him out or retire from the house and leave 
the sick person, as I have said above, they had all been preserved; whereas when, 
upon one or more sickening in a family, the house has been shut up, the whole 
family have perished, and the bearers been obliged to go in to fetch out the dead 
bodies, not being able to bring them to the door, and at last none left to do it. 


(3) This put it out of question to me, that the calamity was spread by infection; 
that is to say, by some certain steams or fumes, which the physicians call 
effluvia, by the breath, or by the sweat, or by the stench of the sores of the sick 
persons, or some other way, perhaps, beyond even the reach of the physicians 
themselves, which effluvia affected the sound who came within certain distances 
of the sick, immediately penetrating the vital parts of the said sound persons, 
putting their blood into an immediate ferment, and agitating their spirits to that 
degree which it was found they were agitated; and so those newly infected 
persons communicated it in the same manner to others. And this I shall give 
some instances of, that cannot but convince those who seriously consider it; and 
I cannot but with some wonder find some people, now the contagion is over, talk 
of its being an immediate stroke from Heaven, without the agency of means, 
having commission to strike this and that particular person, and none other— 
which I look upon with contempt as the effect of manifest ignorance and 
enthusiasm; likewise the opinion of others, who talk of infection being carried 
on by the air only, by carrying with it vast numbers of insects and invisible 
creatures, who enter into the body with the breath, or even at the pores with the 
air, and there generate or emit most acute poisons, or poisonous ovae or eggs, 
which mingle themselves with the blood, and so infect the body: a discourse full 
of learned simplicity, and manifested to be so by universal experience; but I shall 
say more to this case in its order. 

I must here take further notice that nothing was more fatal to the inhabitants of 
this city than the supine negligence of the people themselves, who, during the 
long notice or warning they had of the visitation, made no provision for it by 
laying in store of provisions, or of other necessaries, by which they might have 
lived retired and within their own houses, as I have observed others did, and who 
were in a great measure preserved by that caution; nor were they, after they were 
a little hardened to it, so shy of conversing with one another, when actually 
infected, as they were at first: no, though they knew it. 

I acknowledge I was one of those thoughtless ones that had made so little 
provision that my servants were obliged to go out of doors to buy every trifle by 
penny and halfpenny, just as before it began, even till my experience showing 
me the folly, I began to be wiser so late that I had scarce time to store myself 
sufficient for our common subsistence for a month. 

I had in family only an ancient woman that managed the house, a maid- 
servant, two apprentices, and myself; and the plague beginning to increase about 
us, I had many sad thoughts about what course I should take, and how I should 
act. The many dismal objects which happened everywhere as I went about the 
streets, had filled my mind with a great deal of horror for fear of the distemper, 


which was indeed very horrible in itself, and in some more than in others. The 
swellings, which were generally in the neck or groin, when they grew hard and 
would not break, grew so painful that it was equal to the most exquisite torture; 
and some, not able to bear the torment, threw themselves out at windows or shot 
themselves, or otherwise made themselves away, and I saw several dismal 
objects of that kind. Others, unable to contain themselves, vented their pain by 
incessant roarings, and such loud and lamentable cries were to be heard as we 
walked along the streets that would pierce the very heart to think of, especially 
when it was to be considered that the same dreadful scourge might be expected 
every moment to seize upon ourselves. 

I cannot say but that now I began to faint in my resolutions; my heart failed 
me very much, and sorely I repented of my rashness. When I had been out, and 
met with such terrible things as these I have talked of, I say I repented my 
rashness in venturing to abide in town. I wished often that I had not taken upon 
me to stay, but had gone away with my brother and his family. 

Terrified by those frightful objects, I would retire home sometimes and 
resolve to go out no more; and perhaps I would keep those resolutions for three 
or four days, which time I spent in the most serious thankfulness for my 
preservation and the preservation of my family, and the constant confession of 
my sins, giving myself up to God every day, and applying to Him with fasting, 
humiliation, and meditation. Such intervals as I had I employed in reading books 
and in writing down my memorandums of what occurred to me every day, and 
out of which afterwards I took most of this work, as it relates to my observations 
without doors. What I wrote of my private meditations I reserve for private use, 
and desire it may not be made public on any account whatever. 

I also wrote other meditations upon divine subjects, such as occurred to me at 
that time and were profitable to myself, but not fit for any other view, and 
therefore I say no more of that. 

I had a very good friend, a physician, whose name was Heath, whom I 
frequently visited during this dismal time, and to whose advice I was very much 
obliged for many things which he directed me to take, by way of preventing the 
infection when I went out, as he found I frequently did, and to hold in my mouth 
when I was in the streets. He also came very often to see me, and as he was a 
good Christian as well as a good physician, his agreeable conversation was a 
very great support to me in the worst of this terrible time. 

It was now the beginning of August, and the plague grew very violent and 
terrible in the place where I lived, and Dr Heath coming to visit me, and finding 
that I ventured so often out in the streets, earnestly persuaded me to lock myself 
up and my family, and not to suffer any of us to go out of doors; to keep all our 


windows fast, shutters and curtains close, and never to open them; but first, to 
make a very strong smoke in the room where the window or door was to be 
opened, with rozen and pitch, brimstone or gunpowder and the like; and we did 
this for some time; but as I had not laid in a store of provision for such a retreat, 
it was impossible that we could keep within doors entirely. However, I 
attempted, though it was so very late, to do something towards it; and first, as I 
had convenience both for brewing and baking, I went and bought two sacks of 
meal, and for several weeks, having an oven, we baked all our own bread; also I 
bought malt, and brewed as much beer as all the casks I had would hold, and 
which seemed enough to serve my house for five or six weeks; also I laid in a 
quantity of salt butter and Cheshire cheese; but I had no flesh-meat, and the 
plague raged so violently among the butchers and slaughter-houses on the other 
side of our street, where they are known to dwell in great numbers, that it was 
not advisable so much as to go over the street among them. 

And here I must observe again, that this necessity of going out of our houses 
to buy provisions was in a great measure the ruin of the whole city, for the 
people catched the distemper on these occasions one of another, and even the 
provisions themselves were often tainted; at least I have great reason to believe 
so; and therefore I cannot say with satisfaction what I know is repeated with 
great assurance, that the market-people and such as brought provisions to town 
were never infected. I am certain the butchers of Whitechappel, where the 
greatest part of the flesh-meat was killed, were dreadfully visited, and that at 
least to such a degree that few of their shops were kept open, and those that 
remained of them killed their meat at Mile End and that way, and brought it to 
market upon horses. 

However, the poor people could not lay up provisions, and there was a 
necessity that they must go to market to buy, and others to send servants or their 
children; and as this was a necessity which renewed itself daily, it brought 
abundance of unsound people to the markets, and a great many that went thither 
sound brought death home with them. 

It is true people used all possible precaution. When any one bought a joint of 
meat in the market they would not take it off the butcher’s hand, but took it off 
the hooks themselves. On the other hand, the butcher would not touch the 
money, but have it put into a pot full of vinegar, which he kept for that purpose. 
The buyer carried always small money to make up any odd sum, that they might 
take no change. They carried bottles of scents and perfumes in their hands, and 
all the means that could be used were used, but then the poor could not do even 
these things, and they went at all hazards. 

Innumerable dismal stories we heard every day on this very account. 


Sometimes a man or woman dropped down dead in the very markets, for many 
people that had the plague upon them knew nothing of it till the inward gangrene 
had affected their vitals, and they died in a few moments. This caused that many 
died frequently in that manner in the streets suddenly, without any warning; 
others perhaps had time to go to the next bulk or stall, or to any door-porch, and 
just sit down and die, as I have said before. 

These objects were so frequent in the streets that when the plague came to be 
very raging on one side, there was scarce any passing by the streets but that 
several dead bodies would be lying here and there upon the ground. On the other 
hand, it is observable that though at first the people would stop as they went 
along and call to the neighbours to come out on such an occasion, yet afterward 
no notice was taken of them; but that if at any time we found a corpse lying, go 
across the way and not come near it; or, if in a narrow lane or passage, go back 
again and seek some other way to go on the business we were upon; and in those 
cases the corpse was always left till the officers had notice to come and take 
them away, or till night, when the bearers attending the dead-cart would take 
them up and carry them away. Nor did those undaunted creatures who performed 
these offices fail to search their pockets, and sometimes strip off their clothes if 
they were well dressed, as sometimes they were, and carry off what they could 
get. 

But to return to the markets. The butchers took that care that if any person 
died in the market they had the officers always at band to take them up upon 
hand-barrows and carry them to the next churchyard; and this was so frequent 
that such were not entered in the weekly bill, ‘Found dead in the streets or 
fields’, as is the case now, but they went into the general articles of the great 
distemper. 





markets were but very thinly furnished with provisions or frequented with 
buyers compared to what they were before; and the Lord Mayor caused the 
country people who brought provisions to be stopped in the streets leading into 
the town, and to sit down there with their goods, where they sold what they 
brought, and went immediately away; and this encouraged the country people 
greatly-to do so, for they sold their provisions at the very entrances into the 
town, and even in the fields, as particularly in the fields beyond Whitechappel, in 
Spittlefields; also in St George’s Fields in Southwark, in Bunhill Fields, and in a 
great field called Wood’s Close, near Islington. Thither the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, and magistrates sent their officers and servants to buy for their 
families, themselves keeping within doors as much as possible, and the like did 
many other people; and after this method was taken the country people came 
with great cheerfulness, and brought provisions of all sorts, and very seldom got 
any harm, which, I suppose, added also to that report of their being miraculously 
preserved. 

As for my little family, having thus, as I have said, laid in a store of bread, 
butter, cheese, and beer, I took my friend and physician’s advice, and locked 
myself up, and my family, and resolved to suffer the hardship of living a few 


months without flesh-meat, rather than to purchase it at the hazard of our lives. 

But though I confined my family, I could not prevail upon my unsatisfied 
curiosity to stay within entirely myself; and though I generally came frighted and 
terrified home, vet I could not restrain; only that indeed I did not do it so 
frequently as at first. 

I had some little obligations, indeed, upon me to go to my brother’s house, 
which was in Coleman Street parish and which he had left to my care, and I went 
at first every day, but afterwards only once or twice a week. 

In these walks I had many dismal scenes before my eyes, as particularly of 
persons falling dead in the streets, terrible shrieks and screechings of women, 
who, in their agonies, would throw open their chamber windows and cry out in a 
dismal, surprising manner. It is impossible to describe the variety of postures in 
which the passions of the poor people would express themselves. 

Passing through Tokenhouse Yard, in Lothbury, of a sudden a casement 
violently opened just over my head, and a woman gave three frightful screeches, 
and then cried, ‘Oh! death, death, death!’ in a most inimitable tone, and which 
struck me with horror and a chillness in my very blood. There was nobody to be 
seen in the whole street, neither did any other window open, for people had no 
curiosity now in any case, nor could anybody help one another, so I went on to 
pass into Bell Alley. 

Just in Bell Alley, on the right hand of the passage, there was a more terrible 
cry than that, though it was not so directed out at the window; but the whole 
family was in a terrible fright, and I could hear women and children run 
screaming about the rooms like distracted, when a garret-window opened and 
somebody from a window on the other side the alley called and asked, ‘What is 
the matter?’ upon which, from the first window, it was answered, ‘Oh Lord, my 
old master has hanged himself!’ The other asked again, ‘Is he quite dead?’ and 
the first answered, ‘Ay, ay, quite dead; quite dead and cold!’ This person was a 
merchant and a deputy alderman, and very rich. I care not to mention the name, 
though I knew his name too, but that would be an hardship to the family, which 
is now flourishing again. 

But this is but one; it is scarce credible what dreadful cases happened in 
particular families every day. People in the rage of the distemper, or in the 
torment of their swellings, which was indeed intolerable, running out of their 
own government, raving and distracted, and oftentimes laying violent hands 
upon themselves, throwing themselves out at their windows, shooting 
themselves &c.; mothers murdering their own children in their lunacy, some 
dying of mere grief as a passion, some of mere fright and surprise without any 
infection at all, others frighted into idiotism and foolish distractions, some into 


despair and lunacy, others into melancholy madness. 

The pain of the swelling was in particular very violent, and to some 
intolerable; the physicians and surgeons may be said to have tortured many poor 
creatures even to death. The swellings in some grew hard, and they applied 
violent drawing-plaisters or poultices to break them, and if these did not do they 
cut and scarified them in a terrible manner. In some those swellings were made 
hard partly by the force of the distemper and partly by their being too violently 
drawn, and were so hard that no instrument could cut them, and then they burnt 
them with caustics, so that many died raving mad with the torment, and some in 
the very operation. In these distresses, some, for want of help to hold them down 
in their beds, or to look to them, laid hands upon themselves as above. Some 
broke out into the streets, perhaps naked, and would run directly down to the 
river if they were not stopped by the watchman or other officers, and plunge 
themselves into the water wherever they found it. 

It often pierced my very soul to hear the groans and cries of those who were 
thus tormented, but of the two this was counted the most promising particular in 
the whole infection, for if these swellings could be brought to a head, and to 
break and run, or, as the surgeons call it, to digest, the patient generally 
recovered; whereas those who, like the gentlewoman’s daughter, were struck 
with death at the beginning, and had the tokens come out upon them, often went 
about indifferent easy till a little before they died, and some till the moment they 
dropped down, as in apoplexies and epilepsies is often the case. Such would be 
taken suddenly very sick, and would run to a bench or bulk, or any convenient 
place that offered itself, or to their own houses if possible, as I mentioned before, 
and there sit down, grow faint, and die. This kind of dying was much the same as 
it was with those who die of common mortifications, who die swooning, and, as 
it were, go away in a dream. Such as died thus had very little notice of their 
being infected at all till the gangrene was spread through their whole body; nor 
could physicians themselves know certainly how it was with them till they 
opened their breasts or other parts of their body and saw the tokens. 

We had at this time a great many frightful stories told us of nurses and 
watchmen who looked after the dying people; that is to say, hired nurses who 
attended infected people, using them barbarously, starving them, smothering 
them, or by other wicked means hastening their end, that is to say, murdering of 
them; and watchmen, being set to guard houses that were shut up when there has 
been but one person left, and perhaps that one lying sick, that they have broke in 
and murdered that body, and immediately thrown them out into the dead-cart! 
And so they have gone scarce cold to the grave. 

I cannot say but that some such murders were committed, and I think two 


were sent to prison for it, but died before they could be tried; and I have heard 
that three others, at several times, were excused for murders of that kind; but I 
must say I believe nothing of its being so common a crime as some have since 
been pleased to say, nor did it seem to be so rational where the people were 
brought so low as not to be able to help themselves, for such seldom recovered, 
and there was no temptation to commit a murder, at least none equal to the fact, 
where they were sure persons would die in so short a time, and could not live. 

That there were a great many robberies and wicked practices committed even 
in this dreadful time I do not deny. The power of avarice was so strong in some 
that they would run any hazard to steal and to plunder; and particularly in houses 
where all the families or inhabitants have been dead and carried out, they would 
break in at all hazards, and without regard to the danger of infection, take even 
the clothes off the dead bodies and the bed-clothes from others where they lay 
dead. 

This, I suppose, must be the case of a family in Houndsditch, where a man and 
his daughter, the rest of the family being, as I suppose, carried away before by 
the dead-cart, were found stark naked, one in one chamber and one in another, 
lying dead on the floor, and the clothes of the beds, from whence ‘tis supposed 
they were rolled off by thieves, stolen and carried quite away. 

It is indeed to be observed that the women were in all this calamity the most 
rash, fearless, and desperate creatures, and as there were vast numbers that went 
about as nurses to tend those that were sick, they committed a great many petty 
thieveries in the houses where they were employed; and some of them were 
publicly whipped for it, when perhaps they ought rather to have been hanged for 
examples, for numbers of houses were robbed on these occasions, till at length 
the parish officers were sent to recommend nurses to the sick, and always took 
an account whom it was they sent, so as that they might call them to account if 
the house had been abused where they were placed. 

But these robberies extended chiefly to wearing-clothes, linen, and what rings 
or money they could come at when the person died who was under their care, but 
not to a general plunder of the houses; and I could give you an account of one of 
these nurses, who, several years after, being on her deathbed, confessed with the 
utmost horror the robberies she had committed at the time of her being a nurse, 
and by which she had enriched herself to a great degree. But as for murders, I do 
not find that there was ever any proof of the facts in the manner as it has been 
reported, except as above. 

They did tell me, indeed, of a nurse in one place that laid a wet cloth upon the 
face of a dying patient whom she tended, and so put an end to his life, who was 
just expiring before; and another that smothered a young woman she was 


looking to when she was in a fainting fit, and would have come to herself; some 
that killed them by giving them one thing, some another, and some starved them 
by giving them nothing at all. But these stories had two marks of suspicion that 
always attended them, which caused me always to slight them and to look on 
them as mere stories that people continually frighted one another with. First, that 
wherever it was that we heard it, they always placed the scene at the farther end 
of the town, opposite or most remote from where you were to hear it. If you 
heard it in Whitechappel, it had happened at St Giles’s, or at Westminster, or 
Holborn, or that end of the town. If you heard of it at that end of the town, then it 
was done in Whitechappel, or the Minories, or about Cripplegate parish. If you 
heard of it in the city, why, then it happened in Southwark; and if you heard of it 
in Southwark, then it was done in the city, and the like. 

In the next place, of what part soever you heard the story, the particulars were 
always the same, especially that of laying a wet double clout on a dying man’s 
face, and that of smothering a young gentlewoman; so that it was apparent, at 
least to my judgement, that there was more of tale than of truth in those things. 

However, I cannot say but it had some effect upon the people, and particularly 
that, as I said before, they grew more cautious whom they took into their houses, 
and whom they trusted their lives with, and had them always recommended if 
they could; and where they could not find such, for they were not very plenty, 
they applied to the parish officers. 

But here again the misery of that time lay upon the poor who, being infected, 
had neither food or physic, neither physician or apothecary to assist them, or 
nurse to attend them. Many of those died calling for help, and even for 
sustenance, out at their windows in a most miserable and deplorable manner; but 
it must be added that whenever the cases of such persons or families were 
represented to my Lord Mayor they always were relieved. 

It is true, in some houses where the people were not very poor, yet where they 
had sent perhaps their wives and children away, and if they had any servants 
they had been dismissed;—I say it is true that to save the expenses, many such as 
these shut themselves in, and not having help, died alone. 

A neighbour and acquaintance of mine, having some money owing to him 
from a shopkeeper in Whitecross Street or thereabouts, sent his apprentice, a 
youth about eighteen years of age, to endeavour to get the money. He came to 
the door, and finding it shut, knocked pretty hard; and, as he thought, heard 
somebody answer within, but was not sure, so he waited, and after some stay 
knocked again, and then a third time, when he heard somebody coming 
downstairs. 

At length the man of the house came to the door; he had on his breeches or 


drawers, and a yellow flannel waistcoat, no stockings, a pair of slipped-shoes, a 
white cap on his head, and, as the young man said, ‘death in his face’. 

When he opened the door, says he, ‘What do you disturb me thus for?’ The 
boy, though a little surprised, replied, ‘I come from such a one, and my master 
sent me for the money which he says you know of.’ ‘Very well, child,’ returns 
the living ghost; ‘call as you go by at Cripplegate Church, and bid them ring the 
bell’; and with these words shut the door again, and went up again, and died the 
same day; nay, perhaps the same hour. This the young man told me himself, and 
I have reason to believe it. This was while the plague was not come to a height. I 
think it was in June, towards the latter end of the month; it must be before the 
dead-carts came about, and while they used the ceremony of ringing the bell for 
the dead, which was over for certain, in that parish at least, before the month of 
July, for by the 25th of July there died 550 and upwards in a week, and then they 
could no more bury in form, rich or poor. 

I have mentioned above that notwithstanding this dreadful calamity, yet the 
numbers of thieves were abroad upon all occasions, where they had found any 
prey, and that these were generally women. It was one morning about eleven 
O’clock, I had walked out to my brother’s house in Coleman Street parish, as I 
often did, to see that all was safe. 

My brother’s house had a little court before it, and a brick wall and a gate in it, 
and within that several warehouses where his goods of several sorts lay. It 
happened that in one of these warehouses were several packs of women’s high- 
crowned hats, which came out of the country and were, as I suppose, for 
exportation: whither, I know not. 

I was surprised that when I came near my brother’s door, which was in a place 
they called Swan Alley, I met three or four women with high-crowned hats on 
their heads; and, as I remembered afterwards, one, if not more, had some hats 
likewise in their hands; but as I did not see them come out at my brother’s door, 
and not knowing that my brother had any such goods in his warehouse, I did not 
offer to say anything to them, but went across the way to shun meeting them, as 
was usual to do at that time, for fear of the plague. But when I came nearer to the 
gate I met another woman with more hats come out of the gate. ‘What business, 
mistress,’ said I, ‘have you had there?’ “There are more people there,’ said she; 
‘T have had no more business there than they.’ I was hasty to get to the gate then, 
and said no more to her, by which means she got away. But just as I came to the 
gate, I saw two more coming across the yard to come out with hats also on their 
heads and under their arms, at which I threw the gate to behind me, which 
having a spring lock fastened itself; and turning to the women, ‘Forsooth,’ said I, 
‘what are you doing here?’ and seized upon the hats, and took them from them. 


One of them, who, I confess, did not look like a thief—’ Indeed,’ says she, ‘we 
are wrong, but we were told they were goods that had no owner. Be pleased to 
take them again; and look yonder, there are more such customers as we.’ She 
cried and looked pitifully, so I took the hats from her and opened the gate, and 
bade them be gone, for I pitied the women indeed; but when I looked towards 
the warehouse, as she directed, there were six or seven more, all women, fitting 
themselves with hats as unconcerned and quiet as if they had been at a hatter’s 
shop buying for their money. 

I was surprised, not at the sight of so many thieves only, but at the 
circumstances I was in; being now to thrust myself in among so many people, 
who for some weeks had been so shy of myself that if I met anybody in the street 
I would cross the way from them. 

They were equally surprised, though on another account. They all told me they 
were neighbours, that they had heard anyone might take them, that they were 
nobody’s goods, and the like. I talked big to them at first, went back to the gate 
and took out the key, so that they were all my prisoners, threatened to lock them 
all into the warehouse, and go and fetch my Lord Mayor’s officers for them. 

They begged heartily, protested they found the gate open, and the warehouse 
door open; and that it had no doubt been broken open by some who expected to 
find goods of greater value: which indeed was reasonable to believe, because the 
lock was broke, and a padlock that hung to the door on the outside also loose, 
and not abundance of the hats carried away. 

At length I considered that this was not a time to be cruel and rigorous; and 
besides that, it would necessarily oblige me to go much about, to have several 
people come to me, and I go to several whose circumstances of health I knew 
nothing of; and that even at this time the plague was so high as that there died 
4000 a week; so that in showing my resentment, or even in seeking justice for 
my brother’s goods, I might lose my own life; so I contented myself with taking 
the names and places where some of them lived, who were really inhabitants in 
the neighbourhood, and threatening that my brother should call them to an 
account for it when he returned to his habitation. 

Then I talked a little upon another foot with them, and asked them how they 
could do such things as these in a time of such general calamity, and, as it were, 
in the face of God’s most dreadful judgements, when the plague was at their 
very doors, and, it may be, in their very houses, and they did not know but that 
the dead-cart might stop at their doors in a few hours to carry them to their 
graves. 

I could not perceive that my discourse made much impression upon them all 
that while, till it happened that there came two men of the neighbourhood, 


hearing of the disturbance, and knowing my brother, for they had been both 
dependents upon his family, and they came to my assistance. These being, as I 
said, neighbours, presently knew three of the women and told me who they were 
and where they lived; and it seems they had given me a true account of 
themselves before. 

This brings these two men to a further remembrance. The name of one was 
John Hayward, who was at that time undersexton of the parish of St Stephen, 
Coleman Street. By undersexton was understood at that time gravedigger and 
bearer of the dead. This man carried, or assisted to carry, all the dead to their 
graves which were buried in that large parish, and who were carried in form; and 
after that form of burying was stopped, went with the dead-cart and the bell to 
fetch the dead bodies from the houses where they lay, and fetched many of them 
out of the chambers and houses; for the parish was, and is still, remarkable 
particularly, above all the parishes in London, for a great number of alleys and 
thoroughfares, very long, into which no carts could come, and where they were 
obliged to go and fetch the bodies a very long way; which alleys now remain to 
witness it, such as White’s Alley, Cross Key Court, Swan Alley, Bell Alley, 
White Horse Alley, and many more. Here they went with a kind of hand-barrow 
and laid the dead bodies on it, and carried them out to the carts; which work he 
performed and never had the distemper at all, but lived about twenty years after 
it, and was sexton of the parish to the time of his death. His wife at the same 
time was a nurse to infected people, and tended many that died in the parish, 
being for her honesty recommended by the parish officers; yet she never was 
infected neither. 

He never used any preservative against the infection, other than holding garlic 
and rue in his mouth, and smoking tobacco. This I also had from his own mouth. 
And his wife’s remedy was washing her head in vinegar and sprinkling her head- 
clothes so with vinegar as to keep them always moist, and if the smell of any of 
those she waited on was more than ordinary offensive, she snuffed vinegar up 
her nose and sprinkled vinegar upon her head-clothes, and held a handkerchief 
wetted with vinegar to her mouth. 

It must be confessed that though the plague was chiefly among the poor, yet 
were the poor the most venturous and fearless of it, and went about their 
employment with a sort of brutal courage; I must call it so, for it was founded 
neither on religion nor prudence; scarce did they use any caution, but ran into 
any business which they could get employment in, though it was the most 
hazardous. Such was that of tending the sick, watching houses shut up, carrying 
infected persons to the pest-house, and, which was still worse, carrying the dead 
away to their graves. 


It was under this John Hayward’s care, and within his bounds, that the story of 
the piper, with which people have made themselves so merry, happened, and he 
assured me that it was true. It is said that it was a blind piper; but, as John told 
me, the fellow was not blind, but an ignorant, weak, poor man, and usually 
walked his rounds about ten o’clock at night and went piping along from door to 
door, and the people usually took him in at public-houses where they knew him, 
and would give him drink and victuals, and sometimes farthings; and he in return 
would pipe and sing and talk simply, which diverted the people; and thus he 
lived. It was but a very bad time for this diversion while things were as I have 
told, yet the poor fellow went about as usual, but was almost starved; and when 
anybody asked how he did he would answer, the dead cart had not taken him yet, 
but that they had promised to call for him next week. 

It happened one night that this poor fellow, whether somebody had given him 
too much drink or no—John Hayward said he had not drink in his house, but that 
they had given him a little more victuals than ordinary at a public-house in 
Coleman Street—and the poor fellow, having not usually had a bellyful for 
perhaps not a good while, was laid all along upon the top of a bulk or stall, and 
fast asleep, at a door in the street near London Wall, towards Cripplegate-, and 
that upon the same bulk or stall the people of some house, in the alley of which 
the house was a corner, hearing a bell which they always rang before the cart 
came, had laid a body really dead of the plague just by him, thinking, too, that 
this poor fellow had been a dead body, as the other was, and laid there by some 
of the neighbours. 

Accordingly, when John Hayward with his bell and the cart came along, 
finding two dead bodies lie upon the stall, they took them up with the instrument 
they used and threw them into the cart, and, all this while the piper slept soundly. 

From hence they passed along and took in other dead bodies, till, as honest 
John Hayward told me, they almost buried him alive in the cart; yet all this while 
he slept soundly. At length the cart came to the place where the bodies were to 
be thrown into the ground, which, as I do remember, was at Mount Mill; and as 
the cart usually stopped some time before they were ready to shoot out the 
melancholy load they had in it, as soon as the cart stopped the fellow awaked 
and struggled a little to get his head out from among the dead bodies, when, 
raising himself up in the cart, he called out, ‘Hey! where am I?’ This frighted the 
fellow that attended about the work; but after some pause John Hayward, 
recovering himself, said, ‘Lord, bless us! There’s somebody in the cart not quite 
dead!’ So another called to him and said, ‘Who are you?’ The fellow answered, 
‘I am the poor piper. Where am I?’ ‘Where are you?’ says Hayward. ‘Why, you 
are in the dead-cart, and we are going to bury you.’ ‘But I an’t dead though, am 


I?’ says the piper, which made them laugh a little though, as John said, they were 
heartily frighted at first; so they helped the poor fellow down, and he went about 
his business. 

I know the story goes he set up his pipes in the cart and frighted the bearers 
and others so that they ran away; but John Hayward did not tell the story so, nor 
say anything of his piping at all; but that he was a poor piper, and that he was 
carried away as above I am fully satisfied of the truth of. 

It is to be noted here that the dead-carts in the city were not confined to 
particular parishes, but one cart went through several parishes, according as the 
number of dead presented; nor were they tied to carry the dead to their respective 
parishes, but many of the dead taken up in the city were carried to the burying- 
ground in the out-parts for want of room. 

I have already mentioned the surprise that this judgement was at first among 
the people. I must be allowed to give some of my observations on the more 
serious and religious part. Surely never city, at least of this bulk and magnitude, 
was taken in a condition so perfectly unprepared for such a dreadful visitation, 
whether I am to speak of the civil preparations or religious. They were, indeed, 
as if they had had no warning, no expectation, no apprehensions, and 
consequently the least provision imaginable was made for it in a public way. For 
example, the Lord Mayor and sheriffs had made no provision as magistrates for 
the regulations which were to be observed. They had gone into no measures for 
relief of the poor. The citizens had no public magazines or storehouses for corn 
or meal for the subsistence of the poor, which if they had provided themselves, 
as in such cases is done abroad, many miserable families who were now reduced 
to the utmost distress would have been relieved, and that in a better manner than 
now could be done. 

The stock of the city’s money I can say but little to. The Chamber of London 
was Said to be exceedingly rich, and it may be concluded that they were so, by 
the vast of money issued from thence in the rebuilding the public edifices after 
the fire of London, and in building new works, such as, for the first part, the 
Guildhall, Blackwell Hall, part of Leadenhall, half the Exchange, the Session 
House, the Compter, the prisons of Ludgate, Newgate, &c., several of the wharfs 
and stairs and landing-places on the river; all which were either burned down or 
damaged by the great fire of London, the next year after the plague; and of the 
second sort, the Monument, Fleet Ditch with its bridges, and the Hospital of 
Bethlem or Bedlam, &c. But possibly the managers of the city’s credit at that 
time made more conscience of breaking in upon the orphan’s money to show 
charity to the distressed citizens than the managers in the following years did to 
beautify the city and re-edify the buildings; though, in the first case, the losers 


would have thought their fortunes better bestowed, and the public faith of the 
city have been less subjected to scandal and reproach. 

It must be acknowledged that the absent citizens, who, though they were fled 
for safety into the country, were yet greatly interested in the welfare of those 
whom they left behind, forgot not to contribute liberally to the relief of the poor, 
and large sums were also collected among trading towns in the remotest parts of 
England; and, as I have heard also, the nobility and the gentry in all parts of 
England took the deplorable condition of the city into their consideration, and 
sent up large sums of money in charity to the Lord Mayor and magistrates for 
the relief of the poor. The king also, as I was told, ordered a thousand pounds a 
week to be distributed in four parts: one quarter to the city and liberty of 
Westminster; one quarter or part among the inhabitants of the Southwark side of 
the water; one quarter to the liberty and parts within of the city, exclusive of the 
city within the walls; and one-fourth part to the suburbs in the county of 
Middlesex, and the east and north parts of the city. But this latter I only speak of 
as a report. 

Certain it is, the greatest part of the poor or families who formerly lived by 
their labour, or by retail trade, lived now on charity; and had there not been 
prodigious sums of money given by charitable, well-minded Christians for the 
support of such, the city could never have subsisted. There were, no question, 
accounts kept of their charity, and of the just distribution of it by the magistrates. 
But as such multitudes of those very officers died through whose hands it was 
distributed, and also that, as I have been told, most of the accounts of those 
things were lost in the great fire which happened in the very next year, and 
which burnt even the chamberlain’s office and many of their papers, so I could 
never come at the particular account, which I used great endeavours to have 
seen. 

It may, however, be a direction in case of the approach of a like visitation, 
which God keep the city from;—I say, it may be of use to observe that by the 
care of the Lord Mayor and aldermen at that time in distributing weekly great 
sums of money for relief of the poor, a multitude of people who would otherwise 
have perished, were relieved, and their lives preserved. And here let me enter 
into a brief state of the case of the poor at that time, and what way apprehended 
from them, from whence may be judged hereafter what may be expected if the 
like distress should come upon the city. 

At the beginning of the plague, when there was now no more hope but that the 
whole city would be visited; when, as I have said, all that had friends or estates 
in the country retired with their families; and when, indeed, one would have 
thought the very city itself was running out of the gates, and that there would be 


nobody left behind; you may be sure from that hour all trade, except such as 
related to immediate subsistence, was, as it were, at a full stop. 

This is so lively a case, and contains in it so much of the real condition of the 
people, that I think I cannot be too particular in it, and therefore I descend to the 
several arrangements or classes of people who fell into immediate distress upon 
this occasion. For example: 

1. All master-workmen in manufactures, especially such as belonged to 
Omament and the less necessary parts of the people’s dress, clothes, and 
furniture for houses, such as riband-weavers and other weavers, gold and silver 
lace makers, and gold and silver wire drawers, sempstresses, milliners, 
shoemakers, hatmakers, and glovemakers; also upholsterers, joiners, cabinet- 
makers, looking-glass makers, and innumerable trades which depend upon such 
as these;—I say, the master-workmen in such stopped their work, dismissed their 
journeymen and workmen, and all their dependents. 

2. As merchandising was at a full stop, for very few ships ventured to come up 
the river and none at all went out, so all the extraordinary officers of the 
customs, likewise the watermen, carmen, porters, and all the poor whose labour 
depended upon the merchants, were at once dismissed and put out of business. 

3. All the tradesmen usually employed in building or repairing of houses were 
at a full stop, for the people were far from wanting to build houses when so 
many thousand houses were at once stripped of their inhabitants; so that this one 
article turned all the ordinary workmen of that kind out of business, such as 
bricklayers, masons, carpenters, joiners, plasterers, painters, glaziers, smiths, 
plumbers, and all the labourers depending on such. 

4. As navigation was at a stop, our ships neither coming in or going out as 
before, so the seamen were all out of employment, and many of them in the last 
and lowest degree of distress; and with the seamen were all the several 
tradesmen and workmen belonging to and depending upon the building and 
fitting out of ships, such as ship-carpenters, caulkers, ropemakers, dry coopers, 
sailmakers, anchorsmiths, and other smiths; blockmakers, carvers, gunsmiths, 
ship-chandlers, ship-carvers, and the like. The masters of those perhaps might 
live upon their substance, but the traders were universally at a stop, and 
consequently all their workmen discharged. Add to these that the river was in a 
manner without boats, and all or most part of the watermen, lightermen, boat- 
builders, and lighter-builders in like manner idle and laid by. 

5. All families retrenched their living as much as possible, as well those that 
fled as those that stayed; so that an innumerable multitude of footmen, serving- 
men, shopkeepers, journeymen, merchants’ bookkeepers, and such sort of 
people, and especially poor maid-servants, were turned off, and left friendless 


and helpless, without employment and without habitation, and this was really a 
dismal article. 

I might be more particular as to this part, but it may suffice to mention in 
general, all trades being stopped, employment ceased: the labour, and by that the 
bread, of the poor were cut off; and at first indeed the cries of the poor were 
most lamentable to hear, though by the distribution of charity their misery that 
way was greatly abated. Many indeed fled into the counties, but thousands of 
them having stayed in London till nothing but desperation sent them away, death 
overtook them on the road, and they served for no better than the messengers of 
death; indeed, others carrying the infection along with them, spread it very 
unhappily into the remotest parts of the kingdom. 

Many of these were the miserable objects of despair which I have mentioned 
before, and were removed by the destruction which followed. These might be 
said to perish not by the infection itself but by the consequence of it; indeed, 
namely, by hunger and distress and the want of all things: being without lodging, 
without money, without friends, without means to get their bread, or without 
anyone to give it them; for many of them were without what we call legal 
settlements, and so could not claim of the parishes, and all the support they had 
was by application to the magistrates for relief, which relief was (to give the 
magistrates their due) carefully and cheerfully administered as they found it 
necessary, and those that stayed behind never felt the want and distress of that 
kind which they felt who went away in the manner above noted. 

Let any one who is acquainted with what multitudes of people get their daily 
bread in this city by their labour, whether artificers or mere workmen—I say, let 
any man consider what must be the miserable condition of this town if, on a 
sudden, they should be all turned out of employment, that labour should cease, 
and wages for work be no more. 

This was the case with us at that time; and had not the sums of money 
contributed in charity by well-disposed people of every kind, as well abroad as at 
home, been prodigiously great, it had not been in the power of the Lord Mayor 
and sheriffs to have kept the public peace. Nor were they without apprehensions, 
as it was, that desperation should push the people upon tumults, and cause them 
to rifle the houses of rich men and plunder the markets of provisions; in which 
case the country people, who brought provisions very freely and boldly to town, 
would have been terrified from coming any more, and the town would have sunk 
under an unavoidable famine. 

But the prudence of my Lord Mayor and the Court of Aldermen within the 
city, and of the justices of peace in the out-parts, was such, and they were 
supported with money from all parts so well, that the poor people were kept 


quiet, and their wants everywhere relieved, as far as was possible to be done. 

Two things besides this contributed to prevent the mob doing any mischief. 
One was, that really the rich themselves had not laid up stores of provisions in 
their houses as indeed they ought to have done, and which if they had been wise 
enough to have done, and locked themselves entirely up, as some few did, they 
had perhaps escaped the disease better. But as it appeared they had not, so the 
mob had no notion of finding stores of provisions there if they had broken in as 
it is plain they were sometimes very near doing, and which: if they bad, they had 
finished the ruin of the whole city, for there were no regular troops to have 
withstood them, nor could the trained bands have been brought together to 
defend the city, no men being to be found to bear arms. 

But the vigilance of the Lord Mayor and such magistrates as could be had (for 
some, even of the aldermen, were dead, and some absent) prevented this; and 
they did it by the most kind and gentle methods they could think of, as 
particularly by relieving the most desperate with money, and putting others into 
business, and particularly that employment of watching houses that were 
infected and shut up. And as the number of these were very great (for it was said 
there was at one time ten thousand houses shut up, and every house had two 
watchmen to guard it, viz., one by night and the other by day), this gave 
opportunity to employ a very great number of poor men at a time. 

The women and servants that were turned off from their places were likewise 
employed as nurses to tend the sick in all places, and this took off a very great 
number of them. 

And, which though a melancholy article in itself, yet was a deliverance in its 
kind: namely, the plague, which raged in a dreadful manner from the middle of 
August to the middle of October, carried off in that time thirty or forty thousand 
of these very people which, had they been left, would certainly have been an 
insufferable burden by their poverty; that is to say, the whole city could not have 
supported the expense of them, or have provided food for them; and they would 
in time have been even driven to the necessity of plundering either the city itself 
or the country adjacent, to have subsisted themselves, which would first or last 
have put the whole nation, as well as the city, into the utmost terror and 
confusion. 

It was observable, then, that this calamity of the people made them very 
humble; for now for about nine weeks together there died near a thousand a day, 
one day with another, even by the account of the weekly bills, which yet, I have 
reason to be assured, never gave a full account, by many thousands; the 
confusion being such, and the carts working in the dark when they carried the 
dead, that in some places no account at all was kept, but they worked on, the 


clerks and sextons not attending for weeks together, and not knowing what 
number they carried. This account is verified by the following bills of mortality: 
- Of all of the 
- Diseases. Plague 
From August 8 to August 15 foil Re, 3880 


“« «€ 15 222 5568 4237 

we  -a22 er 29 7496 6102 
“29 to September 5 8252 6988 
“ September 5 eee! 7690 6544 
ee “ 19 8297 7165 

ta = “319 “ 26 6460 5933 

“ «26 to October 3 5720 4979 
“ October 3 “10 5068 4327 


- 59,870 49,705 

So that the gross of the people were carried off in these two months; for, as the 
whole number which was brought in to die of the plague was but 68,590, here is 
50,000 of them, within a trifle, in two months; I say 50,000, because, as there 
wants 295 in the number above, so there wants two days of two months in the 
account of time. 

Now when I say that the parish officers did not give in a full account, or were 
not to be depended upon for their account, let any one but consider how men 
could be exact in such a time of dreadful distress, and when many of them were 
taken sick themselves and perhaps died in the very time when their accounts 
were to be given in; I mean the parish clerks, besides inferior officers; for though 
these poor men ventured at all hazards, yet they were far from being exempt 
from the common calamity, especially if it be true that the parish of Stepney had, 
within the year, 116 sextons, gravediggers, and their assistants; that is to say, 
bearers, bellmen, and drivers of carts for carrying off the dead bodies. 

Indeed the work was not of a nature to allow them leisure to take an exact tale 
of the dead bodies, which were all huddled together in the dark into a pit; which 
pit or trench no man could come nigh but at the utmost peril. I observed often 
that in the parishes of Aldgate and Cripplegate, Whitechappel and Stepney, there 
were five, six, seven, and eight hundred in a week in the bills; whereas if we 
may believe the opinion of those that lived in the city all the time as well as I, 
there died sometimes 2000 a week in those parishes; and I saw it under the hand 
of one that made as strict an examination into that part as he could, that there 
really died an hundred thousand people of the plague in that one year whereas in 


the bills, the articles of the plague, it was but 68,590. 

If I may be allowed to give my opinion, by what I saw with my eyes and heard 
from other people that were eye-witnesses, I do verily believe the same, viz., that 
there died at least 100,000 of the plague only, besides other distempers and 
besides those which died in the fields and highways and secret Places out of the 
compass of the communication, as it was called, and who were not put down in 
the bills though they really belonged to the body of the inhabitants. It was known 
to us all that abundance of poor despairing creatures who had the distemper upon 
them, and were grown stupid or melancholy by their misery, as many were, 
wandered away into the fields and Woods, and into secret uncouth places almost 
anywhere, to creep into a bush or hedge and die. 

The inhabitants of the villages adjacent would, in pity, carry them food and set 
it at a distance, that they might fetch it, if they were able; and sometimes they 
were not able, and the next time they went they should find the poor wretches lie 
dead and the food untouched. The number of these miserable objects were many, 
and I know so many that perished thus, and so exactly where, that I believe I 
could go to the very place and dig their bones up still; for the country people 
would go and dig a hole at a distance from them, and then with long poles, and 
hooks at the end of them, drag the bodies into these pits, and then throw the earth 
in from as far as they could cast it, to cover them, taking notice how the wind 
blew, and so coming on that side which the seamen call to windward, that the 
scent of the bodies might blow from them; and thus great numbers went out of 
the world who were never known, or any account of them taken, as well within 
the bills of mortality as without. 

This, indeed, I had in the main only from the relation of others, for I seldom 
walked into the fields, except towards Bethnal Green and Hackney, or as 
hereafter. But when I did walk, I always saw a great many poor wanderers at a 
distance; but I could know little of their cases, for whether it were in the street or 
in the fields, if we had seen anybody coming, it was a general method to walk 
away; yet I believe the account is exactly true. 

As this puts me upon mentioning my walking the streets and fields, I cannot 
omit taking notice what a desolate place the city was at that time. The great 
street I lived in (which is known to be one of the broadest of all the streets of 
London, I mean of the suburbs as well as the liberties) all the side where the 
butchers lived, especially without the bars, was more like a green field than a 
paved street, and the people generally went in the middle with the horses and 
carts. It is true that the farthest end towards Whitechappel Church was not all 
paved, but even the part that was paved was full of grass also; but this need not 
seem strange, since the great streets within the city, such as Leadenhall Street, 


Bishopsgate Street, Cornhill, and even the Exchange itself, had grass growing in 
them in several places; neither cart or coach were seen in the streets from 
morning to evening, except some country carts to bring roots and beans, or peas, 
hay, and straw, to the market, and those but very few compared to what was 
usual. As for coaches, they were scarce used but to carry sick people to the pest- 
house, and to other hospitals, and some few to carry physicians to such places as 
they thought fit to venture to visit; for really coaches were dangerous things, and 
people did not care to venture into them, because they did not know who might 
have been carried in them last, and sick, infected people were, as I have said, 
ordinarily carried in them to the pest-houses, and sometimes people expired in 
them as they went along. 

It is true, when the infection came to such a height as I have now mentioned, 
there were very few physicians which cared to stir abroad to sick houses, and 
very many of the most eminent of the faculty were dead, as well as the surgeons 
also; for now it was indeed a dismal time, and for about a month together, not 
taking any notice of the bills of mortality, I believe there did not die less than 
1500 or 1700 a day, one day with another. 

One of the worst days we had in the whole time, as I thought, was in the 
beginning of September, when, indeed, good people began to think that God was 
resolved to make a full end of the people in this miserable city. This was at that 
time when the plague was fully come into the eastern parishes. The parish of 
Aldgate, if I may give my opinion, buried above a thousand a week for two 
weeks, though the bills did not say so many;—but it surrounded me at so dismal 
a rate that there was not a house in twenty uninfected in the Minories, in 
Houndsditch, and in those parts of Aldgate parish about the Butcher Row and the 
alleys over against me. I say, in those places death reigned in every corner. 
Whitechappel parish was in the same condition, and though much less than the 
parish I lived in, yet buried near 600 a week by the bills, and in my opinion near 
twice as many. Whole families, and indeed whole streets of families, were swept 
away together; insomuch that it was frequent for neighbours to call to the 
bellman to go to such-and-such houses and fetch out the people, for that they 
were all dead. 

And, indeed, the work of removing the dead bodies by carts was now grown 
so very odious and dangerous that it was complained of that the bearers did not 
take care to dear such houses where all the inhabitants were dead, but that 
sometimes the bodies lay several days unburied, till the neighbouring families 
were offended with the stench, and consequently infected; and this neglect of the 
officers was such that the churchwardens and constables were summoned to look 
after it, and even the justices of the Hamlets were obliged to venture their lives 


among them to quicken and encourage them, for innumerable of the bearers died 
of the distemper, infected by the bodies they were obliged to come so near. And 
had it not been that the number of poor people who wanted employment and 
wanted bread (as I have said before) was so great that necessity drove them to 
undertake anything and venture anything, they would never have found people to 
be employed. And then the bodies of the dead would have lain above ground, 
and have perished and rotted in a dreadful manner. 

But the magistrates cannot be enough commended in this, that they kept such 
good order for the burying of the dead, that as fast as any of these they employed 
to carry off and bury the dead fell sick or died, as was many times the case, they 
immediately supplied the places with others, which, by reason of the great 
number of poor that was left out of business, as above, was not hard to do. This 
occasioned, that notwithstanding the infinite number of people which died and 
were sick, almost all together, yet they were always cleared away and carried off 
every night, so that it was never to be said of London that the living were not 
able to bury the dead. 

As the desolation was greater during those terrible times, so the amazement of 
the people increased, and a thousand unaccountable things they would do in the 
violence of their fright, as others did the same in the agonies of their distemper, 
and this part was very affecting. Some went roaring and crying and wringing 
their hands along the street; some would go praying and lifting up their hands to 
heaven, calling upon God for mercy. I cannot say, indeed, whether this was not 
in their distraction, but, be it so, it was still an indication of a more serious mind, 
when they had the use of their senses, and was much better, even as it was, than 
the frightful yellings and cryings that every day, and especially in the evenings, 
were heard in some streets. I suppose the world has heard of the famous 
Solomon Eagle, an enthusiast. He, though not infected at all but in his head, 
went about denouncing of judgement upon the city in a frightful manner, 
sometimes quite naked, and with a pan of burning charcoal on his head. What he 
said, or pretended, indeed I could not learn. 

I will not say whether that clergyman was distracted or not, or whether he did 
it in pure zeal for the poor people, who went every evening through the streets of 
Whitechappel, and, with his hands lifted up, repeated that part of the Liturgy of 
the Church continually, ‘Spare us, good Lord; spare Thy people, whom Thou has 
redeemed with Thy most precious blood.’ I say, I cannot speak positively of 
these things, because these were only the dismal objects which represented 
themselves to me as I looked through my chamber windows (for I seldom 
opened the casements), while I confined myself within doors during that most 
violent raging of the pestilence; when, indeed, as I have said, many began to 


think, and even to say, that there would none escape; and indeed I began to think 
so too, and therefore kept within doors for about a fortnight and never stirred 
out. But I could not hold it. Besides, there were some people who, 
notwithstanding the danger, did not omit publicly to attend the worship of God, 
even in the most dangerous times; and though it is true that a great many 
clergymen did shut up their churches, and fled, as other people did, for the safety 
of their lives, yet all did not do so. Some ventured to officiate and to keep up the 
assemblies of the people by constant prayers, and sometimes sermons or brief 
exhortations to repentance and reformation, and this as long as any would come 
to hear them. And Dissenters did the like also, and even in the very churches 
where the parish ministers were either dead or fled; nor was there any room for 
making difference at such a time as this was. 

It was indeed a lamentable thing to hear the miserable lamentations of poor 
dying creatures calling out for ministers to comfort them and pray with them, to 
counsel them and to direct them, calling out to God for pardon and mercy, and 
confessing aloud their past sins. It would make the stoutest heart bleed to hear 
how many warnings were then given by dying penitents to others not to put off 
and delay their repentance to the day of distress; that such a time of calamity as 
this was no time for repentance, was no time to call upon God. I wish I could 
repeat the very sound of those groans and of those exclamations that I heard 
from some poor dying creatures when in the height of their agonies and distress, 
and that I could make him that reads this hear, as I imagine I now hear them, for 
the sound seems still to ring in my ears. 

If I could but tell this part in such moving accents as should alarm the very 
soul of the reader, I should rejoice that I recorded those things, however short 
and imperfect. 

It pleased God that I was still spared, and very hearty and sound in health, but 
very impatient of being pent up within doors without air, as I had been for 
fourteen days or thereabouts; and I could not restrain myself, but I would go to 
carry a letter for my brother to the post-house. Then it was indeed that I observed 
a profound silence in the streets. When I came to the post-house, as I went to put 
in my letter I saw a man stand in one corner of the yard and talking to another at 
a window, and a third had opened a door belonging to the office. In the middle 
of the yard lay a small leather purse with two keys hanging at it, with money in 
it, but nobody would meddle with it. I asked how long it had lain there; the man 
at the window said it had lain almost an hour, but that they had not meddled with 
it, because they did not know but the person who dropped it might come back to 
look for it. I had no such need of money, nor was the sum so big that I had any 
inclination to meddle with it, or to get the money at the hazard it might be 


attended with; so I seemed to go away, when the man who had opened the door 
said he would take it up, but so that if the right owner came for it he should be 
sure to have it. So he went in and fetched a pail of water and set it down hard by 
the purse, then went again and fetch some gunpowder, and cast a good deal of 
powder upon the purse, and then made a train from that which he had thrown 
loose upon the purse. The train reached about two yards. After this he goes in a 
third time and fetches out a pair of tongs red hot, and which he had prepared, I 
suppose, on purpose; and first setting fire to the train of powder, that singed the 
purse and also smoked the air sufficiently. But he was not content with that, but 
he then takes up the purse with the tongs, holding it so long till the tongs burnt 
through the purse, and then he shook the money out into the pail of water, so he 
carried it in. The money, as I remember, was about thirteen shilling and some 
smooth groats and brass farthings. 

There might perhaps have been several poor people, as I have observed above, 
that would have been hardy enough to have ventured for the sake of the money; 
but you may easily see by what I have observed that the few people who were 
spared were very careful of themselves at that time when the distress was so 
exceeding great. 

Much about the same time I walked out into the fields towards Bow; for I had 
a great mind to see how things were managed in the river and among the ships; 
and as I had some concern in shipping, I had a notion that it had been one of the 
best ways of securing one’s self from the infection to have retired into a ship; 
and musing how to satisfy my curiosity in that point, I turned away over the 
fields from Bow to Bromley, and down to Blackwall to the stairs which are there 
for landing or taking water. 

Here I saw a poor man walking on the bank, or sea-wall, as they call it, by 
himself. I walked a while also about, seeing the houses all shut up. At last I fell 
into some talk, at a distance, with this poor man; first I asked him how people 
did thereabouts. ‘Alas, sir!’ says he, ‘almost desolate; all dead or sick. Here are 
very few families in this part, or in that village’ (pointing at Poplar), ‘where half 
of them are not dead already, and the rest sick.’ Then he pointing to one house, 
‘There they are all dead’, said he, ‘and the house stands open; nobody dares go 
into it. A poor thief’, says he, ‘ventured in to steal something, but he paid dear 
for his theft, for he was carried to the churchyard too last night.’ Then he pointed 
to several other houses. ‘There’, says he, ‘they are all dead, the man and his 
wife, and five children. There’, says he, ‘they are shut up; you see a watchman at 
the door’; and so of other houses. ‘Why,’ says I, ‘what do you here all alone?’ 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘I am a poor, desolate man; it has pleased God I am not yet 
visited, though my family is, and one of my children dead.’ ‘How do you mean, 


then,’ said I, ‘that you are not visited?’ ‘Why,’ says he, ‘that’s my house’ 
(pointing to a very little, low-boarded house), ‘and there my poor wife and two 
children live,’ said he, ‘if they may be said to live, for my wife and one of the 
children are visited, but I do not come at them.’ And with that word I saw the 
tears run very plentifully down his face; and so they did down mine too, I assure 
you. 

‘But,’ said I, ‘why do you not come at them? How can you abandon your own 
flesh and blood?’ ‘Oh, sir,’ says he, ‘the Lord forbid! I do not abandon them; I 
work for them as much as I am able; and, blessed be the Lord, I keep them from 
want’; and with that I observed he lifted up his eyes to heaven, with a 
countenance that presently told me I had happened on a man that was no 
hypocrite, but a serious, religious, good man, and his ejaculation was an 
expression of thankfulness that, in such a condition as he was in, he should be 
able to say his family did not want. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘honest man, that is a great 
mercy as things go now with the poor. But how do you live, then, and how are 
you kept from the dreadful calamity that is now upon us all?’ ‘Why, sir,’ says he, 
‘I am a waterman, and there’s my boat,’ says he, ‘and the boat serves me for a 
house. I work in it in the day, and I sleep in it in the night; and what I get I lay 
down upon that stone,’ says he, showing me a broad stone on the other side of 
the street, a good way from his house; ‘and then,’ says he, ‘I halloo, and call to 
them till I make them hear; and they come and fetch it.’ 

‘Well, friend,’ says I, ‘but how can you get any money as a waterman? Does 
any body go by water these times?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ says he, ‘in the way I am 
employed there does. Do you see there,’ says he, ‘five ships lie at anchor’ 
(pointing down the river a good way below the town), ‘and do you see’, says he, 
‘eight or ten ships lie at the chain there, and at anchor yonder?’ (pointing above 
the town). ‘All those ships have families on board, of their merchants and 
owners, and such-like, who have locked themselves up and live on board, close 
shut in, for fear of the infection; and I tend on them to fetch things for them, 
carry letters, and do what is absolutely necessary, that they may not be obliged to 
come on shore; and every night I fasten my boat on board one of the ship’s 
boats, and there I sleep by myself, and, blessed be God, I am preserved hitherto.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘friend, but will they let you come on board after you have been 
on shore here, when this is such a terrible place, and so infected as it is?’ 

‘Why, as to that,’ said he, ‘I very seldom go up the ship-side, but deliver what 
I bring to their boat, or lie by the side, and they hoist it on board. If I did, I think 
they are in no danger from me, for I never go into any house on shore, or touch 
anybody, no, not of my own family; but I fetch provisions for them.’ 

‘Nay,’ says I, ‘but that may be worse, for you must have those provisions of 


somebody or other; and since all this part of the town is so infected, it is 
dangerous so much as to speak with anybody, for the village’, said I, ‘is, as it 
were, the beginning of London, though it be at some distance from it.’ 

‘That is true,’ added he; ‘but you do not understand me right; I do not buy 
provisions for them here. I row up to Greenwich and buy fresh meat there, and 
sometimes I row down the river to Woolwich and buy there; then I go to single 
farm-houses on the Kentish side, where I am known, and buy fowls and eggs and 
butter, and bring to the ships, as they direct me, sometimes one, sometimes the 
other. I seldom come on shore here, and I came now only to call on my wife and 


hear how my family do, and give them a little money, which I received last 
night.’ 
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‘Poor man!’ said I; ‘and how much hast thou gotten for them?’ 

‘T have gotten four shillings,’ said he, ‘which is a great sum, as things go now 
with poor men; but they have given me a bag of bread too, and a salt fish and 
some flesh; so all helps out.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘and have you given it them yet?’ 

‘No,’ said he; ‘but I have called, and my wife has answered that she cannot 
come out yet, but in half-an-hour she hopes to come, and I am waiting for her. 
Poor woman!’ says he, ‘she is brought sadly down. She has a swelling, and it is 
broke, and I hope she will recover; but I fear the child will die, but it is the Lord 


’ 


Here he stopped, and wept very much. 

‘Well, honest friend,’ said I, ‘thou hast a sure Comforter, if thou hast brought 
thyself to be resigned to the will of God; He is dealing with us all in judgement.’ 

‘Oh, sir!’ says he, ‘it is infinite mercy if any of us are spared, and who am I to 
repine!’ 

‘Sayest thou so?’ said I, ‘and how much less is my faith than thine?’ And here 
my heart smote me, suggesting how much better this poor man’s foundation was 
on which he stayed in the danger than mine; that he had nowhere to fly; that he 
had a family to bind him to attendance, which I had not; and mine was mere 
presumption, his a true dependence and a courage resting on God; and yet that 
he used all possible caution for his safety. 

I tumed a little way from the man while these thoughts engaged me, for, 
indeed, I could no more refrain from tears than he. 

At length, after some further talk, the poor woman opened the door and called, 
‘Robert, Robert’. He answered, and bid her stay a few moments and he would 
come; so he ran down the common stairs to his boat and fetched up a sack, in 
which was the provisions he had brought from the ships; and when he returned 
he hallooed again. Then he went to the great stone which he showed me and 
emptied the sack, and laid all out, everything by themselves, and then retired; 
and his wife came with a little boy to fetch them away, and called and said such 
a captain had sent such a thing, and such a captain such a thing, and at the end 
adds, ‘God has sent it all; give thanks to Him.’ When the poor woman had taken 
up all, she was so weak she could not carry it at once in, though the weight was 
not much neither; so she left the biscuit, which was in a little bag, and left a little 
boy to watch it till she came again. 

‘Well, but’, says I to him, ‘did you leave her the four shillings too, which you 
said was your week’s pay?’ 

“Yes, yes,’ says he; ‘you shall hear her own it.’ So he calls again, ‘Rachel, 
Rachel,’ which it seems was her name, ‘did you take up the money?’ ‘Yes,’ said 
she. ‘How much was it?’ said he. ‘Four shillings and a groat,’ said she. ‘Well, 
well,’ says he, ‘the Lord keep you all’; and so he turned to go away. 

As I could not refrain contributing tears to this man’s story, so neither could I 
refrain my charity for his assistance. So I called him, ‘Hark thee, friend,’ said I, 
‘come hither, for I believe thou art in health, that I may venture thee’; so I pulled 
out my hand, which was in my pocket before, ‘Here,’ says I, ‘go and call thy 
Rachel once more, and give her a little more comfort from me. God will never 
forsake a family that trust in Him as thou dost.’ So I gave him four other 
shillings, and bid him go lay them on the stone and call his wife. 


I have not words to express the poor man’s thankfulness, neither could he 
express it himself but by tears running down his face. He called his wife, and 
told her God had moved the heart of a stranger, upon hearing their condition, to 
give them all that money, and a great deal more such as that he said to her. The 
woman, too, made signs of the like thankfulness, as well to Heaven as to me, and 
joyfully picked it up; and I parted with no money all that year that I thought 
better bestowed. 

I then asked the poor man if the distemper had not reached to Greenwich. He 
said it had not till about a fortnight before; but that then he feared it had, but that 
it was only at that end of the town which lay south towards Deptford Bridge; that 
he went only to a butcher’s shop and a grocer’s, where he generally bought such 
things as they sent him for, but was very careful. 

I asked him then how it came to pass that those people who had so shut 
themselves up in the ships had not laid in sufficient stores of all things 
necessary. He said some of them had—but, on the other hand, some did not 
come on board till they were frighted into it and till it was too dangerous for 
them to go to the proper people to lay in quantities of things, and that he waited 
on two ships, which he showed me, that had laid in little or nothing but biscuit 
bread and ship beer, and that he had bought everything else almost for them. I 
asked him if there was any more ships that had separated themselves as those 
had done. He told me yes, all the way up from the point, right against 
Greenwich, to within the shore of Limehouse and Redriff, all the ships that could 
have room rid two and two in the middle of the stream, and that some of them 
had several families on board. I asked him if the distemper had not reached 
them. He said he believed it had not, except two or three ships whose people had 
not been so watchful to keep the seamen from going on shore as others had been, 
and he said it was a very fine sight to see how the ships lay up the Pool. 

When he said he was going over to Greenwich as soon as the tide began to 
come in, I asked if he would let me go with him and bring me back, for that I 
had a great mind to see how the ships were ranged, as he had told me. He told 
me, if I would assure him on the word of a Christian and of an honest man that I 
had not the distemper, he would. I assured him that I had not; that it had pleased 
God to preserve me; that I lived in Whitechappel, but was too impatient of being 
so long within doors, and that I had ventured out so far for the refreshment of a 
little air, but that none in my house had so much as been touched with it. 

Well, sir,’ says he, ‘as your charity has been moved to pity me and my poor 
family, sure you cannot have so little pity left as to put yourself into my boat if 
you were not sound in health which would be nothing less than killing me and 
ruining my whole family.’ The poor man troubled me so much when he spoke of 


his family with such a sensible concern and in such an affectionate manner, that 
I could not satisfy myself at first to go at all. I told him I would lay aside my 
curiosity rather than make him uneasy, though I was sure, and very thankful for 
it, that I had no more distemper upon me than the freshest man in the world. 
Well, he would not have me put it off neither, but to let me see how confident he 
was that I was just to him, now importuned me to go; so when the tide came up 
to his boat I went in, and he carried me to Greenwich. While he bought the 
things which he had in his charge to buy, I walked up to the top of the hill under 
which the town stands, and on the east side of the town, to get a prospect of the 
river. But it was a surprising sight to see the number of ships which lay in rows, 
two and two, and some places two or three such lines in the breadth of the river, 
and this not only up quite to the town, between the houses which we call Ratcliff 
and Redriff, which they name the Pool, but even down the whole river as far as 
the head of Long Reach, which is as far as the hills give us leave to see it. 

I cannot guess at the number of ships, but I think there must be several 
hundreds of sail; and I could not but applaud the contrivance: for ten thousand 
people and more who attended ship affairs were certainly sheltered here from the 
violence of the contagion, and lived very safe and very easy. 

I returned to my own dwelling very well satisfied with my day’s journey, and 
particularly with the poor man; also I rejoiced to see that such little sanctuaries 
were provided for so many families in a time of such desolation. I observed also 
that, as the violence of the plague had increased, so the ships which had families 
on board removed and went farther off, till, as I was told, some went quite away 
to sea, and put into such harbours and safe roads on the north coast as they could 
best come at. 

But it was also true that all the people who thus left the land and lived on 
board the ships were not entirely safe from the infection, for many died and were 
thrown overboard into the river, some in coffins, and some, as I heard, without 
coffins, whose bodies were seen sometimes to drive up and down with the tide in 
the river. 

But I believe I may venture to say that in those ships which were thus infected 
it either happened where the people had recourse to them too late, and did not fly 
to the ship till they had stayed too long on shore and had the distemper upon 
them (though perhaps they might not perceive it) and so the distemper did not 
come to them on board the ships, but they really carried it with them; or it was in 
these ships where the poor waterman said they had not had time to furnish 
themselves with provisions, but were obliged to send often on shore to buy what 
they had occasion for, or suffered boats to come to them from the shore. And so 
the distemper was brought insensibly among them. 


And here I cannot but take notice that the strange temper of the people of 
London at that time contributed extremely to their own destruction. The plague 
began, as I have observed, at the other end of the town, namely, in Long Acre, 
Drury Lane, &c., and came on towards the city very gradually and slowly. It was 
felt at first in December, then again in February, then again in April, and always 
but a very little at a time; then it stopped till May, and even the last week in May 
there was but seventeen, and all at that end of the town; and all this while, even 
so long as till there died above 3000 a week, yet had the people in Redriff, and in 
Wapping and Ratcliff, on both sides of the river, and almost all Southwark side, 
a mighty fancy that they should not be visited, or at least that it would not be so 
violent among them. Some people fancied the smell of the pitch and tar, and 
such other things as oil and rosin and brimstone, which is so much used by all 
trades relating to shipping, would preserve them. Others argued it, because it 
was in its extreamest violence in Westminster and the parish of St Giles and St 
Andrew, &c., and began to abate again before it came among them—which was 
true indeed, in part. For example— 

From the 8th to the 15th August— 


- St Giles-in-the-Fields 242 

- Cripplegate 886 

- Stepney 197 

- St Margaret, Bermondsey 24 
- Rotherhith 3 

- Total this week 4030 


From the 15th to the 22nd August— 


- St Giles-in-the-Fields 175 

- Cripplegate 847 

- Stepney 273 

- St Margaret, Bermondsey 36 
- Rotherhith 2 

- Total this week 5319 


N.B.—That it was observed the numbers mentioned in Stepney parish at that 
time were generally all on that side where Stepney parish joined to Shoreditch, 
which we now call Spittlefields, where the parish of Stepney comes up to the 
very wall of Shoreditch Churchyard, and the plague at this time was abated at St 
Giles-in-the-Fields, and raged most violently in Cripplegate, Bishopsgate, and 
Shoreditch parishes; but there was not ten people a week that died of it in all that 
part of Stepney parish which takes in Limehouse, Ratdiff Highway, and which 
are now the parishes of Shadwell and Wapping, even to St Katherine’s by the 


Tower, till after the whole month of August was expired. But they paid for it 
afterwards, as I shall observe by-and-by. 

This, I say, made the people of Redriff and Wapping, Ratcliff and Limehouse, 
so secure, and flatter themselves so much with the plague’s going off without 
reaching them, that they took no care either to fly into the country or shut 
themselves up. Nay, so far were they from stirring that they rather received their 
friends and relations from the city into their houses, and several from other 
places really took sanctuary in that part of the town as a Place of safety, and as a 
place which they thought God would pass over, and not visit as the rest was 
visited. 

And this was the reason that when it came upon—them they were more 
surprised, more unprovided, and more at a loss what to do than they were in 
other places; for when it came among them really and with violence, as it did 
indeed in September and October, there was then no stirring out into the country, 
nobody would suffer a stranger to come near them, no, nor near the towns where 
they dwelt; and, as I have been told, several that wandered into the country on 
Surrey side were found starved to death in the woods and commons, that country 
being more open and more woody than any other part so near London, especially 
about Norwood and the parishes of Camberwell, Dullege, and Lusum, where, it 
seems, nobody durst relieve the poor distressed people for fear of the infection. 

This notion having, as I said, prevailed with the people in that part of the 
town, was in part the occasion, as I said before, that they had recourse to ships 
for their retreat; and where they did this early and with prudence, furnishing 
themselves so with provisions that they had no need to go on shore for supplies 
or suffer boats to come on board to bring them,—I say, where they did so they 
had certainly the safest retreat of any people whatsoever; but the distress was 
such that people ran on board, in their fright, without bread to eat, and some into 
ships that had no men on board to remove them farther off, or to take the boat 
and go down the river to buy provisions where it might be done safely, and these 
often suffered and were infected on board as much as on shore. 

As the richer sort got into ships, so the lower rank got into hoys, smacks, 
lighters, and fishing-boats; and many, especially watermen, lay in their boats; 
but those made sad work of it, especially the latter, for, going about for 
provision, and perhaps to get their subsistence, the infection got in among them 
and made a fearful havoc; many of the watermen died alone in their wherries as 
they rid at their roads, as well as above bridge as below, and were not found 
sometimes till they were not in condition for anybody to touch or come near 
them. 

Indeed, the distress of the people at this seafaring end of the town was very 


deplorable, and deserved the greatest commiseration. But, alas I this was a time 
when every one’s private safety lay so near them that they had no room to pity 
the distresses of others; for every one had death, as it were, at his door, and 
many even in their families, and knew not what to do or whither to fly. 

This, I say, took away all compassion; self-preservation, indeed, appeared here 
to be the first law. For the children ran away from their parents as they 
languished in the utmost distress. And in some places, though not so frequent as 
the other, parents did the like to their children; nay, some dreadful examples 
there were, and particularly two in one week, of distressed mothers, raving and 
distracted, killing their own children; one whereof was not far off from where I 
dwelt, the poor lunatic creature not living herself long enough to be sensible of 
the sin of what she had done, much less to be punished for it. 

It is not, indeed, to be wondered at: for the danger of immediate death to 
ourselves took away all bowels of love, all concern for one another. I speak in 
general, for there were many instances of immovable affection, pity, and duty in 
many, and some that came to my knowledge, that is to say, by hearsay; for I 
shall not take upon me to vouch the truth of the particulars. 

To introduce one, let me first mention that one of the most deplorable cases in 
all the present calamity was that of women with child, who, when they came to 
the hour of their sorrows, and their pains come upon them, could neither have 
help of one kind or another; neither midwife or neighbouring women to come 
near them. Most of the midwives were dead, especially of such as served the 
poor; and many, if not all the midwives of note, were fled into the country; so 
that it was next to impossible for a poor woman that could not pay an 
immoderate price to get any midwife to come to her—and if they did, those they 
could get were generally unskilful and ignorant creatures; and the consequence 
of this was that a most unusual and incredible number of women were reduced to 
the utmost distress. Some were delivered and spoiled by the rashness and 
ignorance of those who pretended to lay them. Children without number were, I 
might say, murdered by the same but a more justifiable ignorance: pretending 
they would save the mother, whatever became of the child; and many times both 
mother and child were lost in the same manner; and especially where the mother 
had the distemper, there nobody would come near them and both sometimes 
perished. Sometimes the mother has died of the plague, and the infant, it may be, 
half born, or born but not parted from the mother. Some died in the very pains of 
their travail, and not delivered at all; and so many were the cases of this kind that 
it is hard to judge of them. 

Something of it will appear in the unusual numbers which are put into the 
weekly bills (though I am far from allowing them to be able to give anything of a 


full account) under the articles of — 
Child-bed. 
Abortive and Still-born. 
Christmas and Infants. 
Take the weeks in which the plague was most violent, and compare them with 
the weeks before the distemper began, even in the same year. For example:— 
Child-bed. Abortive. Still-born. 


From January 3to January 10 7 1 13 
so AD) : 17 8 6 11 

i ey i 24 9 5 15 

ee 24 3), -3 2 9 

“ “ 31to February 7 3 3 8 

“ February 7 “14 6 2 11 

ae A. 8 21 5 2 13 
hae : 28 2 2 10 

“  “ 28toMarch 7 5 1 10 


From August 1to August 8 25 fs) 11 
OE er SE IB, 23 6 8 

oo 15° OS 2D 28 4 4 
«22 “ 29 40 6 10 

“ “29 to September 5 38 2 11 
September 5 “ 12:39: 23 2 
SID RO HAD 5 i? 

ee EO: Fe OG oad 6 10 

“© 26to October 3 14 4 9 

- 291 +61 80 


To the disparity of these numbers it is to be considered and allowed for, that 
according to our usual opinion who were then upon the spot, there were not one- 
third of the people in the town during the months of August and September as 
were in the months of January and February. In a word, the usual number that 
used to die of these three articles, and, as I hear, did die of them the year before, 
was thus:— 

1664. 1665. 
Child-bed 189 Child-bed 625 
Abortive and still-born 458 Abortive and still-bom 617 


647 1242 


This inequality, I say, is exceedingly augmented when the numbers of people 
are considered. I pretend not to make any exact calculation of the numbers of 
people which were at this time in the city, but I shall make a probable conjecture 
at that part by-and-by. What I have said now is to explain the misery of those 
poor creatures above; so that it might well be said, as in the Scripture, Woe be to 
those who are with child, and to those which give suck in that day. For, indeed, it 
was a woe to them in particular. 

I was not conversant in many particular families where these things happened, 
but the outcries of the miserable were heard afar off. As to those who were with 
child, we have seen some calculation made; 291 women dead in child-bed in 
nine weeks, out of one-third part of the number of whom there usually died in 
that time but eighty-four of the same disaster. Let the reader calculate the 
proportion. 

There is no room to doubt but the misery of those that gave suck was in 
proportion as great. Our bills of mortality could give but little light in this, yet 
some it did. There were several more than usual starved at nurse, but this was 
nothing. The misery was where they were, first, starved for want of a nurse, the 
mother dying and all the family and the infants found dead by them, merely for 
want; and, if I may speak my opinion, I do believe that many hundreds of poor 
helpless infants perished in this manner. Secondly, not starved, but poisoned by 
the nurse. Nay, even where the mother has been nurse, and having received the 
infection, has poisoned, that is, infected the infant with her milk even before they 
knew they were infected themselves; nay, and the infant has died in such a case 
before the mother. I cannot but remember to leave this admonition upon record, 
if ever such another dreadful visitation should happen in this city, that all women 
that are with child or that give suck should be gone, if they have any possible 
means, out of the place, because their misery, if infected, will so much exceed all 
other people’s. 

I could tell here dismal stories of living infants being found sucking the 
breasts of their mothers, or nurses, after they have been dead of the plague. Of a 
mother in the parish where I lived, who, having a child that was not well, sent 
for an apothecary to view the child; and when he came, as the relation goes, was 
giving the child suck at her breast, and to all appearance was herself very well; 
but when the apothecary came close to her he saw the tokens upon that breast 
with which she was suckling the child. He was surprised enough, to be sure, but, 
not willing to fright the poor woman too much, he desired she would give the 
child into his hand; so he takes the child, and going to a cradle in the room, lays 
it in, and opening its cloths, found the tokens upon the child too, and both died 
before he could get home to send a preventive medicine to the father of the child, 


to whom he had told their condition. Whether the child infected the nurse- 
mother or the mother the child was not certain, but the last most likely. Likewise 
of a child brought home to the parents from a nurse that had died of the plague, 
yet the tender mother would not refuse to take in her child, and laid it in her 
bosom, by which she was infected; and died with the child in her arms dead also. 

It would make the hardest heart move at the instances that were frequently 
found of tender mothers tending and watching with their dear children, and even 
dying before them, and sometimes taking the distemper from them and dying, 
when the child for whom the affectionate heart had been sacrificed has got over 
it and escaped. 

The like of a tradesman in East Smithfield, whose wife was big with child of 
her first child, and fell in labour, having the plague upon her. He could neither 
get midwife to assist her or nurse to tend her, and two servants which he kept 
fled both from her. He ran from house to house like one distracted, but could get 
no help; the utmost he could get was, that a watchman, who attended at an 
infected house shut up, promised to send a nurse in the morning. The poor man, 
with his heart broke, went back, assisted his wife what he could, acted the part of 
the midwife, brought the child dead into the world, and his wife in about an hour 
died in his arms, where he held her dead body fast till the morning, when the 
watchman came and brought the nurse as he had promised; and coming up the 
stairs (for he had left the door open, or only latched), they found the man sitting 
with his dead wife in his arms, and so overwhelmed with grief that he died in a 
few hours after without any sign of the infection upon him, but merely sunk 
under the weight of his grief. 

I have heard also of some who, on the death of their relations, have grown 
stupid with the insupportable sorrow; and of one, in particular, who was so 
absolutely overcome with the pressure upon his spirits that by degrees his head 
sank into his body, so between his shoulders that the crown of his head was very 
little seen above the bone of his shoulders; and by degrees losing both voice and 
sense, his face, looking forward, lay against his collarbone and could not be kept 
up any otherwise, unless held up by the hands of other people; and the poor man 
never came to himself again, but languished near a year in that condition, and 
died. Nor was he ever once seen to lift up his eyes or to look upon any particular 
object. 

I cannot undertake to give any other than a summary of such passages as 
these, because it was not possible to come at the particulars, where sometimes 
the whole families where such things happened were carried off by the 
distemper. But there were innumerable cases of this kind which presented to the 
eye and the ear, even in passing along the streets, as I have hinted above. Nor is 


it easy to give any story of this or that family which there was not divers parallel 
stories to be met with of the same kind. 

But as I am now talking of the time when the plague raged at the easternmost 
part of the town—how for a long time the people of those parts had flattered 
themselves that they should escape, and how they were surprised when it came 
upon them as it did; for, indeed, it came upon them like an armed man when it 
did come;—I say, this brings me back to the three poor men who wandered from 
Wapping, not knowing whither to go or what to do, and whom I mentioned 
before; one a biscuit-baker, one a sailmaker, and the other a joiner, all of 
Wapping, or thereabouts. 

The sleepiness and security of that part, as I have observed, was such that they 
not only did not shift for themselves as others did, but they boasted of being 
safe, and of safety being with them; and many people fled out of the city, and out 
of the infected suburbs, to Wapping, Ratcliff, Limehouse, Poplar, and such 
Places, as to Places of security; and it is not at all unlikely that their doing this 
helped to bring the plague that way faster than it might otherwise have come. 
For though I am much for people flying away and emptying such a town as this 
upon the first appearance of a like visitation, and that all people who have any 
possible retreat should make use of it in time and be gone, yet I must say, when 
all that will fly are gone, those that are left and must stand it should stand stock- 
still where they are, and not shift from one end of the town or one part of the 
town to the other; for that is the bane and mischief of the whole, and they carry 
the plague from house to house in their very clothes. 

Wherefore were we ordered to kill all the dogs and cats, but because as they 
were domestic animals, and are apt to run from house to house and from street to 
street, so they are capable of carrying the effluvia or infectious streams of bodies 
infected even in their furs and hair? And therefore it was that, in the beginning of 
the infection, an order was published by the Lord Mayor, and by the magistrates, 
according to the advice of the physicians, that all the dogs and cats should be 
immediately killed, and an officer was appointed for the execution. 

It is incredible, if their account is to be depended upon, what a prodigious 
number of those creatures were destroyed. I think they talked of forty thousand 
dogs, and five times as many cats; few houses being without a cat, some having 
several, sometimes five or six in a house. All possible endeavours were used also 
to destroy the mice and rats, especially the latter, by laying ratsbane and other 
poisons for them, and a prodigious multitude of them were also destroyed. 

I often reflected upon the unprovided condition that the whole body of the 
people were in at the first coming of this calamity upon them, and how it was for 
want of timely entering into measures and managements, as well public as 


private, that all the confusions that followed were brought upon us, and that such 
a prodigious number of people sank in that disaster, which, if proper steps had 
been taken, might, Providence concurring, have been avoided, and which, if 
posterity think fit, they may take a caution and warning from. But I shall come to 
this part again. 

I come back to my three men. Their story has a moral in every part of it, and 
their whole conduct, and that of some whom they joined with, is a pattern for all 
poor men to follow, or women either, if ever such a time comes again; and if 
there was no other end in recording it, I think this a very just one, whether my 
account be exactly according to fact or no. 

Two of them are said to be brothers, the one an old soldier, but now a biscuit- 
maker; the other a lame sailor, but now a sailmaker; the third a joiner. Says John 
the biscuit-maker one day to Thomas his brother, the sailmaker, ‘Brother Tom, 
what will become of us? The plague grows hot in the city, and increases this 
way. What shall we do?’ 

‘Truly,’ says Thomas, ‘I am at a great loss what to do, for I find if it comes 
down into Wapping I shall be turned out of my lodging.’ And thus they began to 
talk of it beforehand. 

John. Turned out of your lodging, Tom I If you are, I don’t know who will 
take you in; for people are so afraid of one another now, there’s no getting a 
lodging anywhere. 

Thomas. Why, the people where I lodge are good, civil people, and have 
kindness enough for me too; but they say I go abroad every day to my work, and 
it will be dangerous; and they talk of locking themselves up and letting nobody 
come near them. 

John. Why, they are in the right, to be sure, if they resolve to venture staying 
in town. 

Thomas. Nay, I might even resolve to stay within doors too, for, except a suit 
of sails that my master has in hand, and which I am just finishing, I am like to 
get no more work a great while. There’s no trade stirs now. Workmen and 
servants are turned off everywhere, so that I might be glad to be locked up too; 
but I do not see they will be willing to consent to that, any more than to the 
other. 

John. Why, what will you do then, brother? And what shall I do? for I am 
almost as bad as you. The people where I lodge are all gone into the country but 
a maid, and she is to go next week, and to shut the house quite up, so that I shall 
be turned adrift to the wide world before you, and I am resolved to go away too, 
if I knew but where to go. 

Thomas. We were both distracted we did not go away at first; then we might 


have travelled anywhere. There’s no stirring now; we shall be starved if we 
pretend to go out of town. They won’t let us have victuals, no, not for our 
money, nor let us come into the towns, much less into their houses. 

John. And that which is almost as bad, I have but little money to help myself 
with neither. 

Thomas. As to that, we might make shift, I have a little, though not much; but 
I tell you there’s no stirring on the road. I know a couple of poor honest men in 
our street have attempted to travel, and at Barnet, or Whetstone, or thereabouts, 
the people offered to fire at them if they pretended to go forward, so they are 
come back again quite discouraged. 

John. I would have ventured their fire if I had been there. If I had been denied 
food for my money they should have seen me take it before their faces, and if I 
had tendered money for it they could not have taken any course with me by law. 

Thomas. You talk your old soldier’s language, as if you were in the Low 
Countries now, but this is a serious thing. The people have good reason to keep 
anybody off that they are not satisfied are sound, at such a time as this, and we 
must not plunder them. 

John. No, brother, you mistake the case, and mistake me too. I would plunder 
nobody; but for any town upon the road to deny me leave to pass through the 
town in the open highway, and deny me provisions for my money, is to say the 
town has a right to starve me to death, which cannot be true. 

Thomas. But they do not deny you liberty to go back again from whence you 
came, and therefore they do not starve you. 

John. But the next town behind me will, by the same rule, deny me leave to go 
back, and so they do starve me between them. Besides, there is no law to 
prohibit my travelling wherever I will on the road. 

Thomas. But there will be so much difficulty in disputing with them at every 
town on the road that it is not for poor men to do it or undertake it, at such a time 
as this is especially. 

John. Why, brother, our condition at this rate is worse than anybody else’s, for 
we can neither go away nor stay here. I am of the same mind with the lepers of 
Samaria: ‘If we stay here we are sure to die’, I mean especially as you and I are 
stated, without a dwelling-house of our own, and without lodging in anybody 
else’s. There is no lying in the street at such a time as this; we had as good go 
into the dead-cart at once. Therefore I say, if we stay here we are sure to die, and 
if we go away we can but die; I am resolved to be gone. 

Thomas. You will go away. Whither will you go, and what can you do? I 
would as willingly go away as you, if I knew whither. But we have no 
acquaintance, no friends. Here we were born, and here we must die. 


John. Look you, Tom, the whole kingdom is my native country as well as this 
town. You may as well say I must not go out of my house if it is on fire as that I 
must not go out of the town I was born in when it is infected with the plague. I 
was born in England, and have a right to live in it if I can. 

Thomas. But you know every vagrant person may by the laws of England be 
taken up, and passed back to their last legal settlement. 

John. But how shall they make me vagrant? I desire only to travel on, upon 
my lawful occasions. 

Thomas. What lawful occasions can we pretend to travel, or rather wander 
upon? They will not be put off with words. 

John. Is not flying to save our lives a lawful occasion? And do they not all 
know that the fact is true? We cannot be said to dissemble. 

Thomas. But suppose they let us pass, whither shall we go? 

John. Anywhere, to save our lives; it is time enough to consider that when we 
are got out of this town. If I am once out of this dreadful place, I care not where I 
gO. 

Thomas. We shall be driven to great extremities. I know not what to think of 
it. 

John. Well, Tom, consider of it a little. 

This was about the beginning of July; and though the plague was come 
forward in the west and north parts of the town, yet all Wapping, as I have 
observed before, and Redriff, and Ratdiff, and Limehouse, and Poplar, in short, 
Deptford and Greenwich, all both sides of the river from the Hermitage, and 
from over against it, quite down to Blackwall, was entirely free; there had not 
one person died of the plague in all Stepney parish, and not one on the south side 
of Whitechappel Road, no, not in any parish; and yet the weekly bill was that 
very week risen up to 1006. 

It was a fortnight after this before the two brothers met again, and then the 
case was a little altered, and the’ plague was exceedingly advanced and the 
number greatly increased; the bill was up at 2785, and prodigiously increasing, 
though still both sides of the river, as below, kept pretty well. But some began to 
die in Redriff, and about five or six in Ratdiff Highway, when the sailmaker 
came to his brother John express, and in some fright; for he was absolutely 
warned out of his lodging, and had only a week to provide himself. His brother 
John was in as bad a case, for he was quite out, and had only begged leave of his 
master, the biscuit-maker, to lodge in an outhouse belonging to his workhouse, 
where he only lay upon straw, with some biscuit-sacks, or bread-sacks, as they 
called them, laid upon it, and some of the same sacks to cover him. 

Here they resolved (seeing all employment being at an end, and no work or 


wages to be had), they would make the best of their way to get out of the reach 
of the dreadful infection, and, being as good husbands as they could, would 
endeavour to live upon what they had as long as it would last, and then work for 
more if they could get work anywhere, of any kind, let it be what it would. 

While they were considering to put this resolution in practice in the best 
manner they could, the third man, who was acquainted very well with the 
sailmaker, came to know of the design, and got leave to be one of the number; 
and thus they prepared to set out. 

It happened that they had not an equal share of money; but as the sailmaker, 
who had the best stock, was, besides his being lame, the most unfit to expect to 
get anything by working in the country, so he was content that what money they 
had should all go into one public stock, on condition that whatever any one of 
them could gain more than another, it should without any grudging be all added 
to the public stock. 

They resolved to load themselves with as little baggage as possible because 
they resolved at first to travel on foot, and to go a great way that they might, if 
possible, be effectually safe; and a great many consultations they had with 
themselves before they could agree about what way they should travel, which 
they were so far from adjusting that even to the moming they set out they were 
not resolved on it. 

At last the seaman put in a hint that determined it. ‘First,’ says he, ‘the 
weather is very hot, and therefore I am for travelling north, that we may not have 
the sun upon our faces and beating on our breasts, which will heat and suffocate 
us; and I have been told’, says he, ‘that it is not good to overheat our blood at a 
time when, for aught we know, the infection may be in the very air. In the next 
place,’ says he, ‘I am for going the way that may be contrary to the wind, as it 
may blow when we set out, that we may not have the wind blow the air of the 
city on our backs as we go.’ These two cautions were approved of, if it could be 
brought so to hit that the wind might not be in the south when they set out to go 
north. 

John the baker, who bad been a soldier, then put in his opinion. ‘First,’ says 
he, ‘we none of us expect to get any lodging on the road, and it will be a little 
too hard to lie just in the open air. Though it be warm weather, yet it may be wet 
and damp, and we have a double reason to take care of our healths at such a time 
as this; and therefore,’ says he, ‘you, brother Tom, that are a sailmaker, might 
easily make us a little tent, and I will undertake to set it up every night, and take 
it down, and a fig for all the inns in England; if we have a good tent over our 
heads we shall do well enough.’ 

The joiner opposed this, and told them, let them leave that to him; he would 


undertake to build them a house every night with his hatchet and mallet, though 
he had no other tools, which should be fully to their satisfaction, and as good as 
a tent. 

The soldier and the joiner disputed that point some time, but at last the soldier 
carried it for a tent. The only objection against it was, that it must be carried with 
them, and that would increase their baggage too much, the weather being hot; 
but the sailmaker had a piece of good hap fell in which made that easy, for his 
master whom he worked for, having a rope-walk as well as sailmaking trade, had 
a little, poor horse that he made no use of then; and being willing to assist the 
three honest men, he gave them the horse for the carrying their baggage; also for 
a small matter of three days’ work that his man did for him before he went, he let 
him have an old top-gallant sail that was worn out, but was sufficient and more 
than enough to make a very good tent. The soldier showed how to shape it, and 
they soon by his direction made their tent, and fitted it with poles or staves for 
the purpose; and thus they were furnished for their journey, viz., three men, one 
tent, one horse, one gun—for the soldier would not go without arms, for now he 
said he was no more a biscuit-baker, but a trooper. 

The joiner had a small bag of tools such as might be useful if he should get 
any work abroad, as well for their subsistence as his own. What money they had 
they brought all into one public stock, and thus they began their journey. It 
seems that in the morning when they set out the wind blew, as the sailor said, by 
his pocket-compass, at N.W. by W. So they directed, or rather resolved to direct, 
their course N.W. 

But then a difficulty came in their way, that, as they set out from the hither 
end of Wapping, near the Hermitage, and that the plague was now very violent, 
especially on the north side of the city, as in Shoreditch and Cripplegate parish, 
they did not think it safe for them to go near those parts; so they went away east 
through Ratcliff Highway as far as Ratcliff Cross, and leaving Stepney Church 
still on their left hand, being afraid to come up from Ratcliff Cross to Mile End, 
because they must come just by the churchyard, and because the wind, that 
seemed to blow more from the west, blew directly from the side of the city 
where the plague was hottest. So, I say, leaving Stepney they fetched a long 
compass, and going to Poplar and Bromley, came into the great road just at Bow. 

Here the watch placed upon Bow Bridge would have questioned them, but 
they, crossing the road into a narrow way that turns out of the hither end of the 
town of Bow to Old Ford, avoided any inquiry there, and travelled to Old Ford. 
The constables everywhere were upon their guard not so much, It seems, to stop 
people passing by as to stop them from taking up their abode in their towns, and 
withal because of a report that was newly raised at that time: and that, indeed, 


was not very improbable, viz., that the poor people in London, being distressed 
and starved for want of work, and by that means for want of bread, were up in 
arms and had raised a tumult, and that they would come out to all the towns 
round to plunder for bread. This, I say, was only a rumour, and it was very well 
it was no more. But it was not so far off from being a reality as it has been 
thought, for in a few weeks more the poor people became so desperate by the 
calamity they suffered that they were with great difficulty kept from g out into 
the fields and towns, and tearing all in pieces wherever they came; and, as I have 
observed before, nothing hindered them but that the plague raged so violently 
and fell in upon them so furiously that they rather went to the grave by 
thousands than into the fields in mobs by thousands; for, in the parts about the 
parishes of St Sepulcher, Clarkenwell, Cripplegate, Bishopsgate, and Shoreditch, 
which were the places where the mob began to threaten, the distemper came on 
so furiously that there died in those few parishes even then, before the plague 
was come to its height, no less than 5361 people in the first three weeks in 
August; when at the same time the parts about Wapping, Radcliffe, and 
Rotherhith were, as before described, hardly touched, or but very lightly; so that 
in a word though, as I said before, the good management of the Lord Mayor and 
justices did much to prevent the rage and desperation of the people from 
breaking out in rabbles and tumults, and in short from the poor plundering the 
rich,—I say, though they did much, the dead-carts did more: for as I have said 
that in five parishes only there died above 5000 in twenty days, so there might be 
probably three times that number sick all that time; for some recovered, and 
great numbers fell sick every day and died afterwards. Besides, I must still be 
allowed to say that if the bills of mortality said five thousand, I always believed 
it was near twice as many in reality, there being no room to believe that the 
account they gave was right, or that indeed they were among such confusions as 
I saw them in, in any condition to keep an exact account. 

But to return to my travellers. Here they were only examined, and as they 
seemed rather coming from the country than from the city, they found the people 
the easier with them; that they talked to them, let them come into a public-house 
where the constable and his warders were, and gave them drink and some 
victuals which greatly refreshed and encouraged them; and here it came into 
their heads to say, when they should be inquired of afterwards, not that they 
came from London, but that they came out of Essex. 

To forward this little fraud, they obtained so much favour of the constable at 
Old Ford as to give them a certificate of their passing from Essex through that 
village, and that they had not been at London; which, though false in the 
common acceptance of London in the county, yet was literally true, Wapping or 


Ratcliff being no part either of the city or liberty. 

This certificate directed to the next constable that was at Homerton, one of the 
hamlets of the parish of Hackney, was so serviceable to them that it procured 
them, not a free passage there only, but a full certificate of health from a justice 
of the peace, who upon the constable’s application granted it without much 
difficulty; and thus they passed through the long divided town of Hackney (for it 
lay then in several separated hamlets), and travelled on till they came into the 
great north road on the top of Stamford Hill. 

By this time they began to be weary, and so in the back-road from Hackney, a 
little before it opened into the said great road, they resolved to set up their tent 
and encamp for the first night, which they did accordingly, with this addition, 
that finding a barn, or a building like a barn, and first searching as well as they 
could to be sure there was nobody in it, they set up their tent, with the head of it 
against the barn. This they did also because the wind blew that night very high, 
and they were but young at such a way of lodging, as well as at the managing 
their tent. 

Here they went to sleep; but the joiner, a grave and sober man, and not pleased 
with their lying at this loose rate the first night, could not sleep, and resolved, 
after trying to sleep to no purpose, that he would get out, and, taking the gun in 
his hand, stand sentinel and guard his companions. So with the gun in his hand, 
he walked to and again before the barn, for that stood in the field near the road, 
but within the hedge. He had not been long upon the scout but he heard a noise 
of people coming on, as if it had been a great number, and they came on, as he 
thought, directly towards the barn. He did not presently awake his companions; 
but in a few minutes more, their noise growing louder and louder, the biscuit- 
baker called to him and asked him what was the matter, and quickly started out 
too. The other, being the lame sailmaker and most weary, lay still in the tent. 

As they expected, so the people whom they had heard came on directly to the 
barn, when one of our travellers challenged, like soldiers upon the guard, with 
‘Who comes there?’ The people did not answer immediately, but one of them 
speaking to another that was behind him, ‘Alas I alas I we are all disappointed,’ 
says he. ‘Here are some people before us; the barn is taken up.’ 

They all stopped upon that, as under some surprise, and it seems there was 
about thirteen of them in all, and some women among them. They consulted 
together what they should do, and by their discourse our travellers soon found 
they were poor, distressed people too, like themselves, seeking shelter and 
safety; and besides, our travellers had no need to be afraid of their coming up to 
disturb them, for as soon as they heard the words, ‘Who comes there?’ these 
could hear the women say, as if frighted, ‘Do not go near them. How do you 


know but they may have the plague?’ And when one of the men said, ‘Let us but 
speak to them’, the women said, ‘No, don’t by any means. We have escaped thus 
far by the goodness of God; do not let us run into danger now, we beseech you.’ 

Our travellers found by this that they were a good, sober sort of people, and 
flying for their lives, as they were; and, as they were encouraged by it, so John 
said to the joiner, his comrade, ‘Let us encourage them too as much as we can’; 
so he called to them, ‘Hark ye, good people,’ says the joiner, ‘we find by your 
talk that you are flying from the same dreadful enemy as we are. Do not be 
afraid of us; we are only three poor men of us. If you are free from the distemper 
you shall not be hurt by us. We are not in the barn, but in a little tent here in the 
outside, and we will remove for you; we can set up our tent again immediately 
anywhere else’; and upon this a parley began between the joiner, whose name 
was Richard, and one of their men, who said his name was Ford. 

Ford. And do you assure us that you are all sound men? 

Richard. Nay, we are concerned to tell you of it, that you may not be uneasy 
or think yourselves in danger; but you see we do not desire you should put 
yourselves into any danger, and therefore I tell you that we have not made use of 
the barn, so we will remove from it, that you may be safe and we also. 

Ford. That is very kind and charitable; but if we have reason to be satisfied 
that you are sound and free from the visitation, why should we make you remove 
now you are settled in your lodging, and, it may be, are laid down to rest? We 
will go into the barn, if you please, to rest ourselves a while, and we need not 
disturb you. 

Richard. Well, but you are more than we are. I hope you will assure us that 
you are all of you sound too, for the danger is as great from you to us as from us 
to you. 

Ford. Blessed be God that some do escape, though it is but few; what may be 
our portion still we know not, but hitherto we are preserved. 

Richard. What part of the town do you come from? Was the plague come to 
the places where you lived? 

Ford. Ay, ay, in a most frightful and terrible manner, or else we had not fled 
away as we do; but we believe there will be very few left alive behind us. 

Richard. What part do you come from? 

Ford. We are most of us of Cripplegate parish, only two or three of 
Clerkenwell parish, but on the hither side. 

Richard. How then was it that you came away no sooner? 

Ford. We have been away some time, and kept together as well as we could at 
the hither end of Islington, where we got leave to lie in an old uninhabited house, 
and had some bedding and conveniences of our own that we brought with us; but 


the plague is come up into Islington too, and a house next door to our poor 
dwelling was infected and shut up; and we are come away in a fright. 

Richard. And what way are you going? 

Ford. As our lot shall cast us; we know not whither, but God will guide those 
that look up to Him. 

They parleyed no further at that time, but came all up to the barn, and with 
some difficulty got into it. There was nothing but hay in the barn, but it was 
almost full of that, and they accommodated themselves as well as they could, 
and went to rest; but our travellers observed that before they went to sleep an 
ancient man who it seems was father of one of the women, went to prayer with 
all the company, recommending themselves to the blessing and direction of 
Providence, before they went to sleep. 

It was soon day at that time of the year, and as Richard the joiner had kept 
guard the first part of the night, so John the soldier relieved him, and he had the 
post in the morning, and they began to be acquainted with one another. It seems 
when they left Islington they intended to have gone north, away to Highgate, but 
were stopped at Holloway, and there they would not let them pass; so they 
crossed over the fields and hills to the eastward, and came out at the Boarded 
River, and so avoiding the towns, they left Homsey on the left hand and 
Newington on the right hand, and came into the great road about Stamford Hill 
on that side, as the three travellers had done on the other side. And now they had 
thoughts of going over the river in the marshes, and make forwards to Epping 
Forest, where they hoped they should get leave to rest. It seems they were not 
poor, at least not so poor as to be in want; at least they had enough to subsist 
them moderately for two or three months, when, as they said, they were in hopes 
the cold weather would check the infection, or at least the violence of it would 
have spent itself, and would abate, if it were only for want of people left alive to 
be infected. 

This was much the fate of our three travellers, only that they seemed to be the 
better furnished for travelling, and had it in their view to go farther off; for as to 
the first, they did not propose to go farther than one day’s journey, that so they 
might have intelligence every two or three days how things were at London. 

But here our travellers found themselves under an unexpected inconvenience: 
namely that of their horse, for by means of the horse to carry their baggage they 
were obliged to keep in the road, whereas the people of this other band went 
over the fields or roads, path or no path, way or no way, as they pleased; neither 
had they any occasion to pass through any town, or come near any town, other 
than to buy such things as they wanted for their necessary subsistence, and in 
that indeed they were put to much difficulty; of which in its place. 


But our three travellers were obliged to keep the road, or else they must 
commit spoil, and do the country a great deal of damage in breaking down 
fences and gates to go over enclosed fields, which they were loth to do if they 
could help it. 

Our three travellers, however, had a great mind to join themselves to this 
company and take their lot with them; and after some discourse they laid aside 
their first design which looked northward, and resolved to follow the other into 
Essex; so in the morning they took up their tent and loaded their horse, and away 
they travelled all together. 

They had some difficulty in passing the ferry at the river-side, the ferryman 
being afraid of them; but after some parley at a distance, the ferryman was 
content to bring his boat to a place distant from the usual ferry, and leave it there 
for them to take it; so putting themselves over, he directed them to leave the 
boat, and he, having another boat, said he would fetch it again, which it seems, 
however, he did not do for above eight days. 

Here, giving the ferryman money beforehand, they had a supply of victuals 
and drink, which he brought and left in the boat for them; but not without, as I 
said, having received the money beforehand. But now our travellers were at a 
great loss and difficulty how to get the horse over, the boat being small and not 
fit for it: and at last could not do it without unloading the baggage and making 
him swim over. 

From the river they travelled towards the forest, but when they came to 
Walthamstow the people of that town denied to admit them, as was the case 
everywhere. The constables and their watchmen kept them off at a distance and 
parleyed with them. They gave the same account of themselves as before, but 
these gave no credit to what they said, giving it for a reason that two or three 
companies had already come that way and made the like pretences, but that they 
had given several people the distemper in the towns where they had passed; and 
had been afterwards so hardly used by the country (though with justice, too, as 
they had deserved) that about Brentwood, or that way, several of them perished 
in the fields—whether of the plague or of mere want and distress they could not 
tell. 

This was a good reason indeed why the people of Walthamstow should be 
very cautious, and why they should resolve not to entertain anybody that they 
were not well satisfied of. But, as Richard the joiner and one of the other men 
who parleyed with them told them, it was no reason why they should block up 
the roads and refuse to let people pass through the town, and who asked nothing 
of them but to go through the street; that if their people were afraid of them, they 
might go into their houses and shut their doors; they would neither show them 


civility nor incivility, but go on about their business. 

The constables and attendants, not to be persuaded by reason, continued 
obstinate, and would hearken to nothing; so the two men that talked with them 
went back to their fellows to consult what was to be done. It was very 
discouraging in the whole, and they knew not what to do for a good while; but at 
last John the soldier and biscuit-maker, considering a while, ‘Come,’ says he, 
‘leave the rest of the parley to me.’ He had not appeared yet, so he sets the 
joiner, Richard, to work to cut some poles out of the trees and shape them as like 
guns as he could, and in a little time he had five or six fair muskets, which at a 
distance would not be known; and about the part where the lock of a gun is he 
caused them to wrap cloth and rags such as they had, as soldiers do in wet 
weather to preserve the locks of their pieces from rust; the rest was discoloured 
with clay or mud, such as they could get; and all this while the rest of them sat 
under the trees by his direction, in two or three bodies, where they made fires at 
a good distance from one another. 

While this was doing he advanced himself and two or three with him, and set 
up their tent in the lane within sight of the barrier which the town’s men had 
made, and set a sentinel just by it with the real gun, the only one they had, and 
who walked to and fro with the gun on his shoulder, so as that the people of the 
town might see them. Also, he tied the horse to a gate in the hedge just by, and 
got some dry sticks together and kindled a fire on the other side of the tent, so 
that the people of the town could see the fire and the smoke, but could not see 
what they were doing at it. 

After the country people had looked upon them very earnestly a great while, 
and, by all that they could see, could not but suppose that they were a great many 
in company, they began to be uneasy, not for their going away, but for staying 
where they were; and above all, perceiving they had horses and arms, for they 
had seen one horse and one gun at the tent, and they had seen others of them 
walk about the field on the inside of the hedge by the side of the lane with their 
muskets, as they took them to be, shouldered; I say, upon such a sight as this, 
you may be assured they were alarmed and terribly frighted, and it seems they 
went to a justice of the peace to know what they should do. What the justice 
advised them to I know not, but towards the evening they called from the barrier, 
as above, to the sentinel at the tent. 

“What do you want?’ says John.* 

‘Why, what do you intend to do?’ says the constable. ‘To do,’ says John; 
‘what would you have us to do?’ Constable. Why don’t you be gone? What do 
you stay there for? 

John. Why do you stop us on the king’s highway, and pretend to refuse us 


leave to go on our way? 

Constable. We are not bound to tell you our reason, though we did let you 
know it was because of the plague. 

John. We told you we were all sound and free from the plague, which we were 
not bound to have satisfied you of, and yet you pretend to stop us on the 
highway. 

Constable. We have a right to stop it up, and our own safety obliges us to it. 
Besides, this is not the king’s highway; ‘tis a way upon sufferance. You see here 
is a gate, and if we do let people pass here, we make them pay toll. 

John. We have a right to seek our own safety as well as you, and you may see 
we are flying for our lives: and ‘tis very unchristian and unjust to stop us. 

Constable. You may go back from whence you came; we do not hinder you 
from that. 

John. No; it is a stronger enemy than you that keeps us from doing that, or else 
we should not have come hither. 

Constable. Well, you may go any other way, then. 

John. No, no; I suppose you see we are able to send you going, and all the 
people of your parish, and come through your town when we will; but since you 
have stopped us here, we are content. You see we have encamped here, and here 
we will live. We hope you will furnish us with victuals. 

*Tt seems John was in the tent, but hearing them call, he 

steps out, and taking the gun upon his shoulder, talked to 
them as if he had been the sentinel placed there upon the 
guard by some officer that was his superior. [Footnote in 
the original. ] 

Constable. We furnish you I What mean you by that? 

John. Why, you would not have us starve, would you? If you stop us here, you 
must keep us. 

Constable. You will be ill kept at our maintenance. 

John. If you stint us, we shall make ourselves the better allowance. 

Constable. Why, you will not pretend to quarter upon us by force, will you? 

John. We have offered no violence to you yet. Why do you seem to oblige us 
to it? I am an old soldier, and cannot starve, and if you think that we shall be 
obliged to go back for want of provisions, you are mistaken. 

Constable. Since you threaten us, we shall take care to be strong enough for 
you. I have orders to raise the county upon you. 

John. It is you that threaten, not we. And since you are for mischief, you 
cannot blame us if we do not give you time for it; we shall begin our march in a 
few minutes.* 


Constable. What is it you demand of us? 

John. At first we desired nothing of you but leave to go through the town; we 
should have offered no injury to any of you, neither would you have had any 
injury or loss by us. We are not thieves, but poor people in distress, and flying 
from the dreadful plague in London, which devours thousands every week. We 
wonder how you could be so unmerciful! 

Constable. Self-preservation obliges us. 

John. What! To shut up your compassion in a case of such distress as this? 

Constable. Well, if you will pass over the fields on your left hand, and behind 
that part of the town, I will endeavour to have gates opened for you. 

John. Our horsemen ** cannot pass with our baggage that way; it does not 
lead into the road that we want to go, and why should you force us out of the 
road? Besides, you have kept us here all day without any provisions but such as 
we brought with us. I think you ought to send us some provisions for our relief. 

* This frighted the constable and the people that were with 
him, that they immediately changed their note. 


** They had but one horse among them. 
[Footnotes in the original. ] 

Constable. If you will go another way we will send you some provisions. 

John. That is the way to have all the towns in the county stop up the ways 
against us. 

Constable. If they all furnish you with food, what will you be the worse? I see 
you have tents; you want no lodging. 

John. Well, what quantity of provisions will you send us? 

Constable. How many are you? 

John. Nay, we do not ask enough for all our company; we are in three 
companies. If you will send us bread for twenty men and about six or seven 
women for three days, and show us the way over the field you speak of, we 
desire not to put your people into any fear for us; we will go out of our way to 
oblige you, though we are as free from infection as you are.* 

Constable. And will you assure us that your other people shall offer us no new 
disturbance? 

John. No, no you may depend on it. 

Constable. You must oblige yourself, too, that none of your people shall come 
a step nearer than where the provisions we send you shall be set down. 

John. I answer for it we will not. 

Accordingly they sent to the place twenty loaves of bread and three or four 
large pieces of good beef, and opened some gates, through which they passed; 


but none of them had courage so much as to look out to see them go, and, as it 
was evening, if they had looked they could not have seen them as to know how 
few they were. 

This was John the soldier’s management. But this gave such an alarm to the 
county, that had they really been two or three hundred the whole county would 
have been raised upon them, and they would have been sent to prison, or perhaps 
knocked on the head. 

* Here he called to one of his men, and bade him order 
Captain Richard and his people to march the lower way on the 
side of the marches, and meet them in the forest; which was 
all a sham, for they had no Captain Richard, or any such 
company. [Footnote in the original. ] 

They were soon made sensible of this, for two days afterwards they found 
several parties of horsemen and footmen also about, in pursuit of three 
companies of men, armed, as they said, with muskets, who were broke out from 
London and had the plague upon them, and that were not only spreading the 
distemper among the people, but plundering the country. 

As they saw now the consequence of their case, they soon saw the danger they 
were in; so they resolved by the advice also of the old soldier to divide 
themselves again. John and his two comrades, with the horse, went away, as if 
towards Waltham; the other in two companies, but all a little asunder, and went 
towards Epping. 

The first night they encamped all in the forest, and not far off of one another, 
but not setting up the tent, lest that should discover them. On the other hand, 
Richard went to work with his axe and his hatchet, and cutting down branches of 
trees, he built three tents or hovels, in which they all encamped with as much 
convenience as they could expect. 

The provisions they had at Walthamstow served them very plentifully this 
night; and as for the next, they left it to Providence. They had fared so well with 
the old soldier’s conduct that they now willingly made him their leader, and the 
first of his conduct appeared to be very good. He told them that they were now at 
a proper distance enough from London; that as they need not be immediately 
beholden to the country for relief, so they ought to be as careful the country did 
not infect them as that they did not infect the country; that what little money they 
had, they must be as frugal of as they could; that as he would not have them 
think of offering the country any violence, so they must endeavour to make the 
sense of their condition go as far with the country as it could. They all referred 
themselves to his direction, so they left their three houses standing, and the next 
day went away towards Epping. The captain also (for so they now called him), 


and his two fellow-travellers, laid aside their design of going to Waltham, and all 
went together. 

When they came near Epping they halted, choosing out a proper place in the 
open forest, not very near the highway, but not far out of it on the north side, 
under a little cluster of low pollard-trees. Here they pitched their little camp— 
which consisted of three large tents or huts made of poles which their carpenter, 
and such as were his assistants, cut down and fixed in the ground in a circle, 
binding all the small ends together at the top and thickening the sides with 
boughs of trees and bushes, so that they were completely close and warm. They 
had, besides this, a little tent where the women lay by themselves, and a hut to 
put the horse in. 

It happened that the next day, or next but one, was market-day at Epping, 
when Captain John and one of the other men went to market and bought some 
provisions; that is to say, bread, and some mutton and beef; and two of the 
women went separately, as if they had not belonged to the rest, and bought more. 
John took the horse to bring it home, and the sack which the carpenter carried his 
tools in, to put it in. The carpenter went to work and made them benches and 
stools to sit on, such as the wood he could get would afford, and a kind of table 
to dine on. 

They were taken no notice of for two or three days, but after that abundance of 
people ran out of the town to look at them, and all the country was alarmed 
about them. The people at first seemed afraid to come near them; and, on the 
other hand, they desired the people to keep off, for there was a rumour that the 
plague was at Waltham, and that it had been in Epping two or three days; so 
John called out to them not to come to them, ‘for,’ says he, ‘we are all whole and 
sound people here, and we would not have you bring the plague among us, nor 
pretend we brought it among you.’ 

After this the parish officers came up to them and parleyed with them at a 
distance, and desired to know who they were, and by what authority they 
pretended to fix their stand at that place. John answered very frankly, they were 
poor distressed people from London who, foreseeing the misery they should be 
reduced to if plague spread into the city, had fled out in time for their lives, and, 
having no acquaintance or relations to fly to, had first taken up at Islington; but, 
the plague being come into that town, were fled farther; and as they supposed 
that the people of Epping might have refused them coming into their town, they 
had pitched their tents thus in the open field and in the forest, being willing to 
bear all the hardships of such a disconsolate lodging rather than have any one 
think or be afraid that they should receive injury by them. 

At first the Epping people talked roughly to them, and told them they must 


remove; that this was no place for them; and that they pretended to be sound and 
well, but that they might be infected with the plague for aught they knew, and 
might infect the whole country, and they could not suffer them there. 

John argued very calmly with them a great while, and told them that London 
was the place by which they—that is, the townsmen of Epping and all the 
country round them—subsisted; to whom they sold the produce of their lands, 
and out of whom they made their rent of their farms; and to be so cruel to the 
inhabitants of London, or to any of those by whom they gained so much, was 
very hard, and they would be loth to have it remembered hereafter, and have it 
told how barbarous, how inhospitable, and how unkind they were to the people 
of London when they fled from the face of the most terrible enemy in the world; 
that it would be enough to make the name of an Epping man hateful through all 
the city, and to have the rabble stone them in the very streets whenever they 
came so much as to market; that they were not yet secure from being visited 
themselves, and that, as he heard, Waltham was already; that they would think it 
very hard that when any of them fled for fear before they were touched, they 
should be denied the liberty of lying so much as in the open fields. 

The Epping men told them again, that they, indeed, said they were sound and 
free from the infection, but that they had no assurance of it; and that it was 
reported that there had been a great rabble of people at Walthamstow, who made 
such pretences of being sound as they did, but that they threatened to plunder the 
town and force their way, whether the parish officers would or no; that there 
were near two hundred of them, and had arms and tents like Low Country 
soldiers; that they extorted provisions from the town, by threatening them with 
living upon them at free quarter, showing their arms, and talking in the language 
of soldiers; and that several of them being gone away toward Rumford and 
Brentwood, the country had been infected by them, and the plague spread into 
both those large towns, so that the people durst not go to market there as usual; 
that it was very likely they were some of that party; and if so, they deserved to 
be sent to the county jail, and be secured till they had made satisfaction for the 
damage they had done, and for the terror and fright they had put the country into. 

John answered that what other people had done was nothing to them; that they 
assured them they were all of one company; that they had never been more in 
number than they saw them at that time (which, by the way, was very true); that 
they came out in two separate companies, but joined by the way, their cases 
being the same; that they were ready to give what account of themselves 
anybody could desire of them, and to give in their names and places of abode, 
that so they might be called to an account for any disorder that they might be 
guilty of; that the townsmen might see they were content to live hardly, and only 


desired a little room to breathe in on the forest where it was wholesome; for 
where it was not they could not stay, and would decamp if they found it 
otherwise there. 

‘But,’ said the townsmen, ‘we have a great charge of poor upon our hands 
already, and we must take care not to increase it; we suppose you can give us no 
security against your being chargeable to our parish and to the inhabitants, any 
more than you can of being dangerous to us as to the infection.’ 

‘Why, look you,’ says John, ‘as to being chargeable to you, we hope we shall 
not. If you will relieve us with provisions for our present necessity, we will be 
very thankful; as we all lived without charity when we were at home, so we will 
oblige ourselves fully to repay you, if God pleases to bring us back to our own 
families and houses in safety, and to restore health to the people of London. 

‘As to our dying here: we assure you, if any of us die, we that survive will 
bury them, and put you to no expense, except it should be that we should all die; 
and then, indeed, the last man not being able to bury himself, would put you to 
that single expense which I am persuaded’, says John, ‘he would leave enough 
behind him to pay you for the expense of. 

‘On the other hand,’ says John, ‘if you shut up all bowels of compassion, and 
not relieve us at all, we shall not extort anything by violence or steal from any 
one; but when what little we have is spent, if we perish for want, God’s will be 
done.’ 

John wrought so upon the townsmen, by talking thus rationally and smoothly 
to them, that they went away; and though they did not give any consent to their 
staying there, yet they did not molest them; and the poor people continued there 
three or four days longer without any disturbance. In this time they had got some 
remote acquaintance with a victualling-house at the outskirts of the town, to 
whom they called at a distance to bring some little things that they wanted, and 
which they caused to be set down at a distance, and always paid for very 
honestly. 

During this time the younger people of the town came frequently pretty near 
them, and would stand and look at them, and sometimes talk with them at some 
space between; and particularly it was observed that the first Sabbath-day the 
poor people kept retired, worshipped God together, and were heard to sing 
psalms. 

These things, and a quiet, inoffensive behaviour, began to get them the good 
opinion of the country, and people began to pity them and speak very well of 
them; the consequence of which was, that upon the occasion of a very wet, rainy 
night, a certain gentleman who lived in the neighbourhood sent them a little cart 
with twelve trusses or bundles of straw, as well for them to lodge upon as to 


cover and thatch their huts and to keep them dry. The minister of a parish not far 
off, not knowing of the other, sent them also about two bushels of wheat and half 
a bushel of white peas. 

They were very thankful, to be sure, for this relief, and particularly the straw 
was a—very great comfort to them; for though the ingenious carpenter had made 
frames for them to lie in like troughs, and filled them with leaves of trees, and 
such things as they could get, and had cut all their tent-cloth out to make them 
coverlids, yet they lay damp and hard and unwholesome till this straw came, 
which was to them like feather-beds, and, as John said, more welcome than 
feather-beds would have been at another time. 

This gentleman and the minister having thus begun, and given an example of 
charity to these wanderers, others quickly followed, and they received every day 
some benevolence or other from the people, but chiefly from the gentlemen who 
dwelt in the country round them. Some sent them chairs, stools, tables, and such 
household things as they gave notice they wanted; some sent them blankets, 
rugs, and coverlids, some earthenware, and some kitchen ware for ordering their 
food. 

Encouraged by this good usage, their carpenter in a few days built them a 
large shed or house with rafters, and a roof in form, and an upper floor, in which 
they lodged warm: for the weather began to be damp and cold in the beginning 
of September. But this house, being well thatched, and the sides and roof made 
very thick, kept out the cold well enough. He made, also, an earthen wall at one 
end with a chimney in it, and another of the company, with a vast deal of trouble 
and pains, made a funnel to the chimney to carry out the smoke. 

Here they lived comfortably, though coarsely, till the beginning of September, 
when they had the bad news to hear, whether true or not, that the plague, which 
was very hot at Waltham Abbey on one side and at Rumford and Brentwood on 
the other side, was also coming to Epping, to Woodford, and to most of the 
towns upon the Forest, and which, as they said, was brought down among them 
chiefly by the higlers, and such people as went to and from London with 
provisions. 

If this was true, it was an evident contradiction to that report which was 
afterwards spread all over England, but which, as I have said, I cannot confirm 
of my own knowledge: namely, that the market-people carrying provisions to the 
city never got the infection or carried it back into the country; both which, I have 
been assured, has been false. 

It might be that they were preserved even beyond expectation, though not to a 
miracle, that abundance went and came and were not touched; and that was 
much for the encouragement of the poor people of London, who had been 


completely miserable if the people that brought provisions to the markets had not 
been many times wonderfully preserved, or at least more preserved than could 
be reasonably expected. 

But now these new inmates began to be disturbed more effectually, for the 
towns about them were really infected, and they began to be afraid to trust one 
another so much as to go abroad for such things as they wanted, and this pinched 
them very hard, for now they had little or nothing but what the charitable 
gentlemen of the country supplied them with. But, for their encouragement, it 
happened that other gentlemen in the country who had not sent them anything 
before, began to hear of them and supply them, and one sent them a large pig— 
that is to say, a porker another two sheep, and another sent them a calf. In short, 
they had meat enough, and sometimes had cheese and milk, and all such things. 
They were chiefly put to it for bread, for when the gentlemen sent them corn 
they had nowhere to bake it or to grind it. This made them eat the first two 
bushel of wheat that was sent them in parched corn, as the Israelites of old did, 
without grinding or making bread of it. 

At last they found means to carry their corn to a windmill near Woodford, 
where they had it ground, and afterwards the biscuit-maker made a hearth so 
hollow and dry that he could bake biscuit-cakes tolerably well; and thus they 
came into a condition to live without any assistance or supplies from the towns; 
and it was well they did, for the country was soon after fully infected, and about 
120 were said to have died of the distemper in the villages near them, which was 
a terrible thing to them. 

On this they called a new council, and now the towns had no need to be afraid 
they should settle near them; but, on the contrary, several families of the poorer 
sort of the inhabitants quitted their houses and built huts in the forest after the 
same manner as they had done. But it was observed that several of these poor 
people that had so removed had the sickness even in their huts or booths; the 
reason of which was plain, namely, not because they removed into the air, but, () 
because they did not remove time enough; that is to say, not till, by openly 
conversing with the other people their neighbours, they had the distemper upon 
them, or (as may be said) among them, and so carried it about them whither they 
went. Or (2) because they were not careful enough, after they were safely 
removed out of the towns, not to come in again and mingle with the diseased 
people. 

But be it which of these it will, when our travellers began to perceive that the 
plague was not only in the towns, but even in the tents and huts on the forest 
near them, they began then not only to be afraid, but to think of decamping and 
removing; for had they stayed they would have been in manifest danger of their 


lives. 

It is not to be wondered that they were greatly afflicted at being obliged to quit 
the place where they had been so kindly received, and where they had been 
treated with so much humanity and charity; but necessity and the hazard of life, 
which they came out so far to preserve, prevailed with them, and they saw no 
remedy. John, however, thought of a remedy for their present misfortune: 
namely, that he would first acquaint that gentleman who was their principal 
benefactor with the distress they were in, and to crave his assistance and advice. 

The good, charitable gentleman encouraged them to quit the Place for fear 
they should be cut off from any retreat at all by the violence of the distemper; 
but whither they should go, that he found very hard to direct them to. At last 
John asked of him whether he, being a justice of the peace, would give them 
certificates of health to other justices whom they might come before; that so 
whatever might be their lot, they might not be repulsed now they had been also 
so long from London. This his worship immediately granted, and gave them 
proper letters of health, and from thence they were at liberty to travel whither 
they pleased. 

Accordingly they had a full certificate of health, intimating that they had 
resided in a village in the county of Essex so long that, being examined and 
scrutinised sufficiently, and having been retired from all conversation for above 
forty days, without any appearance of sickness, they were therefore certainly 
concluded to be sound men, and might be safely entertained anywhere, having at 
last removed rather for fear of the plague which was come into such a town, 
rather than for having any signal of infection upon them, or upon any belonging 
to them. 

With this certificate they removed, though with great reluctance; and John 
inclining not to go far from home, they moved towards the marshes on the side 
of Waltham. But here they found a man who, it seems, kept a weir or stop upon 
the river, made to raise the water for the barges which go up and down the river, 
and he terrified them with dismal stories of the sickness having been spread into 
all the towns on the river and near the river, on the side of Middlesex and 
Hertfordshire; that is to say, into Waltham, Waltham Cross, Enfield, and Ware, 
and all the towns on the road, that they were afraid to go that way; though it 
seems the man imposed upon them, for that the thing was not really true. 

However, it terrified them, and they resolved to move across the forest 
towards Rumford and Brentwood; but they heard that there were numbers of 
people fled out of London that way, who lay up and down in the forest called 
Henalt Forest, reaching near Rumford, and who, having no subsistence or 
habitation, not only lived oddly and suffered great extremities in the woods and 


fields for want of relief, but were said to be made so desperate by those 
extremities as that they offered many violences to the county robbed and 
plundered, and killed cattle, and the like; that others, building huts and hovels by 
the roadside, begged, and that with an importunity next door to demanding 
relief; so that the county was very uneasy, and had been obliged to take some of 
them up. 

This in the first place intimated to them, that they would be sure to find the 
charity and kindness of the county, which they had found here where they were 
before, hardened and shut up against them; and that, on the other hand, they 
would be questioned wherever they came, and would be in danger of violence 
from others in like cases as themselves. 

Upon all these considerations John, their captain, in all their names, went back 
to their good friend and benefactor, who had relieved them before, and laying 
their case truly before him, humbly asked his advice; and he as kindly advised 
them to take up their old quarters again, or if not, to remove but a little farther 
out of the road, and directed them to a proper place for them; and as they really 
wanted some house rather than huts to shelter them at that time of the year, it 
growing on towards Michaelmas, they found an old decayed house which had 
been formerly some cottage or little habitation but was so out of repair as scarce 
habitable; and by the consent of a farmer to whose farm it belonged, they got 
leave to make what use of it they could. 

The ingenious joiner, and all the rest, by his directions went to work with it, 
and in a very few days made it capable to shelter them all in case of bad weather; 
and in which there was an old chimney and old oven, though both lying in ruins; 
yet they made them both fit for use, and, raising additions, sheds, and leantos on 
every side, they soon made the house capable to hold them all. 

They chiefly wanted boards to make window-shutters, floors, doors, and 
several other things; but as the gentlemen above favoured them, and the country 
was by that means made easy with them, and above all, that they were known to 
be all sound and in good health, everybody helped them with what they could 
spare. 

Here they encamped for good and all, and resolved to remove no more. They 
saw plainly how terribly alarmed that county was everywhere at anybody that 
came from London, and that they should have no admittance anywhere but with 
the utmost difficulty; at least no friendly reception and assistance as they had 
received here. 

Now, although they received great assistance and encouragement from the 
country gentlemen and from the people round about them, yet they were put to 
great straits: for the weather grew cold and wet in October and November, and 


they had not been used to so much hardship; so that they got colds in their limbs, 
and distempers, but never had the infection; and thus about December they came 
home to the city again. 

I give this story thus at large, principally to give an account what became of 
the great numbers of people which immediately appeared in the city as soon as 
the sickness abated; for, as I have said, great numbers of those that were able and 
had retreats in the country fled to those retreats. So, when it was increased to 
such a frightful extremity as I have related, the middling people who had not 
friends fled to all parts of the country where they could get shelter, as well those 
that had money to relieve themselves as those that had not. Those that had 
money always fled farthest, because they were able to subsist themselves; but 
those who were empty suffered, as I have said, great hardships, and were often 
driven by necessity to relieve their wants at the expense of the country. By that 
means the country was made very uneasy at them, and sometimes took them up; 
though even then they scarce knew what to do with them, and were always very 
backward to punish them, but often, too, they forced them from place to place 
till they were obliged to come back again to London. 

I have, since my knowing this story of John and his brother, inquired and 
found that there were a great many of the poor disconsolate people, as above, 
fled into the country every way; and some of them got little sheds and barns and 
outhouses to live in, where they could obtain so much kindness of the country, 
and especially where they had any the least satisfactory account to give of 
themselves, and particularly that they did not come out of London too late. But 
others, and that in great numbers, built themselves little huts and retreats in the 
fields and woods, and lived like hermits in holes and caves, or any place they 
could find, and where, we may be sure, they suffered great extremities, such that 
many of them were obliged to come back again whatever the danger was; and so 
those little huts were often found empty, and the country people supposed the 
inhabitants lay dead in them of the plague, and would not go near them for fear 
—no, not in a great while; nor is it unlikely but that some of the unhappy 
wanderers might die so all alone, even sometimes for want of help, as 
particularly in one tent or hut was found a man dead, and on the gate of a field 
just by was cut with his knife in uneven letters the following words, by which it 
may be supposed the other man escaped, or that, one dying first, the other buried 
him as well as he could:— 

O mlIsErY! 
We BoTH ShaLL DyE, 
WOE, WOE. 
I have given an account already of what I found to have been the case down 


the river among the seafaring men; how the ships lay in the offing, as it’s called, 
in rows or lines astern of one another, quite down from the Pool as far as I could 
see. I have been told that they lay in the same manner quite down the river as 
low as Gravesend, and some far beyond: even everywhere or in every place 
where they could ride with safety as to wind and weather; nor did I ever hear that 
the plague reached to any of the people on board those ships—except such as lay 
up in the Pool, or as high as Deptford Reach, although the people went 
frequently on shore to the country towns and villages and farmers’ houses, to 
buy fresh provisions, fowls, pigs, calves, and the like for their supply. 

Likewise I found that the watermen on the river above the bridge found means 
to convey themselves away up the river as far as they could go, and that they 
had, many of them, their whole families in their boats, covered with tilts and 
bales, as they call them, and furnished with straw within for their lodging, and 
that they lay thus all along by the shore in the marshes, some of them setting up 
little tents with their sails, and so lying under them on shore in the day, and 
going into their boats at night; and in this manner, as I have heard, the river-sides 
were lined with boats and people as long as they had anything to subsist on, or 
could get anything of the country; and indeed the country people, as well 
Gentlemen as others, on these and all other occasions, were very forward to 
relieve them—but they were by no means willing to receive them into their 
towns and houses, and for that we cannot blame them. 

There was one unhappy citizen within my knowledge who had been visited in 
a dreadful manner, so that his wife and all his children were dead, and himself 
and two servants only left, with an elderly woman, a near relation, who had 
nursed those that were dead as well as she could. This disconsolate man goes to 
a village near the town, though not within the bills of mortality, and finding an 
empty house there, inquires out the owner, and took the house. After a few days 
he got a cart and loaded it with goods, and carries them down to the house; the 
people of the village opposed his driving the cart along; but with some arguings 
and some force, the men that drove the cart along got through the street up to the 
door of the house. There the constable resisted them again, and would not let 
them be brought in. The man caused the goods to be unloaden and laid at the 
door, and sent the cart away; upon which they carried the man before a justice of 
peace; that is to say, they commanded him to go, which he did. The justice 
ordered him to cause the cart to fetch away the goods again, which he refused to 
do; upon which the justice ordered the constable to pursue the carters and fetch 
them back, and make them reload the goods and carry them away, or to set them 
in the stocks till they came for further orders; and if they could not find them, 
nor the man would not consent to take them away, they should cause them to be 


drawn with hooks from the house-door and burned in the street. The poor 
distressed man upon this fetched the goods again, but with grievous cries and 
lamentations at the hardship of his case. But there was no remedy; self- 
preservation obliged the people to those severities which they would not 
otherwise have been concerned in. Whether this poor man lived or died I cannot 
tell, but it was reported that he had the plague upon him at that time; and perhaps 
the people might report that to justify their usage of him; but it was not unlikely 
that either he or his goods, or both, were dangerous, when his whole family had 
been dead of the distempers so little a while before. 

I know that the inhabitants of the towns adjacent to London were much 
blamed for cruelty to the poor people that ran from the contagion in their 
distress, and many very severe things were done, as may be seen from what has 
been said; but I cannot but say also that, where there was room for charity and 
assistance to the people, without apparent danger to themselves, they were 
willing enough to help and relieve them. But as every town were indeed judges 
in their own case, so the poor people who ran abroad in their extremities were 
often ill-used and driven back again into the town; and this caused infinite 
exclamations and outcries against the country towns, and made the clamour very 
popular. 

And yet, more or less, maugre all the caution, there was not a town of any note 
within ten (or, I believe, twenty) miles of the city but what was more or less 
infected and had some died among them. I have heard the accounts of several, 
such as they were reckoned up, as follows:— 


In Enfield 32 In Uxbridge le 

“ Hornsey 58 “ Hertford 90 

“ Newington 17 “ Ware 160 

“ Tottenham 42 “ Hodsdon 30 

“ Edmonton 19 “ Waltham Abbey 23 
“ Barnet and Hadly 19 “ Epping 26 

“ St Albans 121 “ Deptford 623 

“ Watford 45 “Greenwich 231 

“ Eltham and Lusum 85 “ Kingston 122 
“ Croydon 61 “ Stanes 82 

“ Brentwood 70 “ Chertsey 18 

“ Rumford 109 “ Windsor 103 

“ Barking Abbot 200 

“ Brentford 432 Cum aliis. 


Another thing might render the country more strict with respect to the citizens, 
and especially with respect to the poor, and this was what I hinted at before: 


namely, that there was a seeming propensity or a wicked inclination in those that 
were infected to infect others. 

There have been great debates among our physicians as to the reason of this. 
Some will have it to be in the nature of the disease, and that it impresses every 
one that is seized upon by it with a kind of a rage, and a hatred against their own 
kind—as if there was a malignity not only in the distemper to communicate 
itself, but in the very nature of man, prompting him with evil will or an evil eye, 
that, as they say in the case of a mad dog, who though the gentlest creature 
before of any of his kind, yet then will fly upon and bite any one that comes next 
him, and those as soon as any who had been most observed by him before. 

Others placed it to the account of the corruption of human nature, who cannot 
bear to see itself more miserable than others of its own species, and has a kind of 
involuntary wish that all men were as unhappy or in as bad a condition as itself. 

Others say it was only a kind of desperation, not knowing or regarding what 
they did, and consequently unconcemed at the danger or safety not only of 
anybody near them, but even of themselves also. And indeed, when men are 
once come to a condition to abandon themselves, and be unconcerned for the 
safety or at the danger of themselves, it cannot be so much wondered that they 
should be careless of the safety of other people. 

But I choose to give this grave debate a quite different turn, and answer it or 
resolve it all by saying that I do not grant the fact. On the contrary, I say that the 
thing is not really so, but that it was a general complaint raised by the people 
inhabiting the outlying villages against the citizens to justify, or at least excuse, 
those hardships and severities so much talked of, and in which complaints both 
sides may be said to have injured one another; that is to say, the citizens pressing 
to be received and harboured in time of distress, and with the plague upon them, 
complain of the cruelty and injustice of the country people in being refused 
entrance and forced back again with their goods and families; and the 
inhabitants, finding themselves so imposed upon, and the citizens breaking in as 
it were upon them whether they would or no, complain that when they were 
infected they were not only regardless of others, but even willing to infect them; 
neither of which were really true—that is to say, in the colours they were 
described in. 

It is true there is something to be said for the frequent alarms which were 
given to the country of the resolution of the people of London to come out by 
force, not only for relief, but to plunder and rob; that they ran about the streets 
with the distemper upon them without any control; and that no care was taken to 
shut up houses, and confine the sick people from infecting others; whereas, to do 
the Londoners justice, they never practised such things, except in such particular 


cases as I have mentioned above, and such like. On the other hand, everything 
was managed with so much care, and such excellent order was observed in the 
whole city and suburbs by the care of the Lord Mayor and aldermen and by the 
justices of the peace, church-wardens, &c., in the outparts, that London may be a 
pattern to all the cities in the world for the good government and the excellent 
order that was everywhere kept, even in the time of the most violent infection, 
and when the people were in the utmost consternation and distress. But of this I 
shall speak by itself. 

One thing, it is to be observed, was owing principally to the prudence of the 
magistrates, and ought to be mentioned to their honour: viz., the moderation 
which they used in the great and difficult work of shutting up of houses. It is 
true, as I have mentioned, that the shutting up of houses was a great subject of 
discontent, and I may say indeed the only subject of discontent among the people 
at that time; for the confining the sound in the same house with the sick was 
counted very terrible, and the complaints of people so confined were very 
grievous. They were heard into the very streets, and they were sometimes such 
that called for resentment, though oftener for compassion. They had no way to 
converse with any of their friends but out at their windows, where they would 
make such piteous lamentations as often moved the hearts of those they talked 
with, and of others who, passing by, heard their story; and as those complaints 
oftentimes reproached the severity, and sometimes the insolence, of the 
watchmen placed at their doors, those watchmen would answer saucily enough, 
and perhaps be apt to affront the people who were in the street talking to the said 
families; for which, or for their ill-treatment of the families, I think seven or 
eight of them in several places were killed; I know not whether I should say 
murdered or not, because I cannot enter into the particular cases. It is true the 
watchmen were on their duty, and acting in the post where they were placed by a 
lawful authority; and killing any public legal officer in the execution of his 
office is always, in the language of the law, called murder. But as they were not 
authorised by the magistrates’ instructions, or by the power they acted under, to 
be injurious or abusive either to the people who were under their observation or 
to any that concerned themselves for them; so when they did so, they might be 
said to act themselves, not their office; to act as private persons, not as persons 
employed; and consequently, if they brought mischief upon themselves by such 
an undue behaviour, that mischief was upon their own heads; and indeed they 
had so much the hearty curses of the people, whether they deserved it or not, that 
whatever befell them nobody pitied them, and everybody was apt to say they 
deserved it, whatever it was. Nor do I remember that anybody was ever 
punished, at least to any considerable degree, for whatever was done to the 


watchmen that guarded their houses. 

What variety of stratagems were used to escape and get out of houses thus 
shut up, by which the watchmen were deceived or overpowered, and that the 
people got away, I have taken notice of already, and shall say no more to that. 
But I say the magistrates did moderate and ease families upon many occasions in 
this case, and particularly in that of taking away, or suffering to be removed, the 
sick persons out of such houses when they were willing to be removed either to a 
pest-house or other Places; and sometimes giving the well persons in the family 
so shut up, leave to remove upon information given that they were well, and that 
they would confine themselves in such houses where they went so long as 
should be required of them. The concern, also, of the magistrates for the 
supplying such poor families as were infected—I say, supplying them with 
necessaries, aS well physic as food—was very great, and in which they did not 
content themselves with giving the necessary orders to the officers appointed, 
but the aldermen in person, and on horseback, frequently rode to such houses 
and caused the people to be asked at their windows whether they were duly 
attended or not; also, whether they wanted anything that was necessary, and if 
the officers had constantly carried their messages and fetched them such things 
as they wanted or not. And if they answered in the affirmative, all was well; but 
if they complained that they were ill supplied, and that the officer did not do his 
duty, or did not treat them civilly, they (the officers) were generally removed, 
and others placed in their stead. 

It is true such complaint might be unjust, and if the officer had such arguments 
to use as would convince the magistrate that he was right, and that the people 
had injured him, he was continued and they reproved. But this part could not 
well bear a particular inquiry, for the parties could very ill be well heard and 
answered in the street from the windows, as was the case then. The magistrates, 
therefore, generally chose to favour the people and remove the man, as what 
seemed to be the least wrong and of the least ill consequence; seeing if the 
watchman was injured, yet they could easily make him amends by giving him 
another post of the like nature; but if the family was injured, there was no 
satisfaction could be made to them, the damage perhaps being irreparable, as it 
concerned their lives. 

A great variety of these cases frequently happened between the watchmen and 
the poor people shut up, besides those I formerly mentioned about escaping. 
Sometimes the watchmen were absent, sometimes drunk, sometimes asleep 
when the people wanted them, and such never failed to be punished severely, as 
indeed they deserved. 

But after all that was or could be done in these cases, the shutting up of 


houses, so as to confine those that were well with those that were sick, had very 
great inconveniences in it, and some that were very tragical, and which merited 
to have been considered if there had been room for it. But it was authorised by a 
law, it had the public good in view as the end chiefly aimed at, and all the 
private injuries that were done by the putting it in execution must be put to the 
account of the public benefit. 

It is doubtful to this day whether, in the whole, it contributed anything to the 
stop of the infection; and indeed I cannot say it did, for nothing could run with 
greater fury and rage than the infection did when it was in its chief violence, 
though the houses infected were shut up as exactly and as effectually as it was 
possible. Certain it is that if all the infected persons were effectually shut in, no 
sound person could have been infected by them, because they could not have 
come near them. But the case was this (and I shall only touch it here): namely, 
that the infection was propagated insensibly, and by such persons as were not 
visibly infected, who neither knew whom they infected or who they were 
infected by. 

A house in Whitechappel was shut up for the sake of one infected maid, who 
had only spots, not the tokens come out upon her, and recovered; yet these 
people obtained no liberty to stir, neither for air or exercise, forty days. Want of 
breath, fear, anger, vexation, and all the other gifts attending such an injurious 
treatment cast the mistress of the family into a fever, and visitors came into the 
house and said it was the plague, though the physicians declared it was not. 
However, the family were obliged to begin their quarantine anew on the report 
of the visitors or examiner, though their former quarantine wanted but a few 
days of being finished. This oppressed them so with anger and grief, and, as 
before, straitened them also so much as to room, and for want of breathing and 
free air, that most of the family fell sick, one of one distemper, one of another, 
chiefly scorbutic ailments; only one, a violent colic; till, after several 
prolongings of their confinement, some or other of those that came in with the 
visitors to inspect the persons that were ill, in hopes of releasing them, brought 
the distemper with them and infected the whole house; and all or most of them 
died, not of the plague as really upon them before, but of the plague that those 
people brought them, who should have been careful to have protected them from 
it. And this was a thing which frequently happened, and was indeed one of the 
worst consequences of shutting houses up. 

I had about this time a little hardship put upon me, which I was at first greatly 
afflicted at, and very much disturbed about though, as it proved, it did not 
expose me to any disaster; and this was being appointed by the alderman of 
Portsoken Ward one of the examiners of the houses in the precinct where I lived. 


We had a large parish, and had no less than eighteen examiners, as the order 
called us; the people called us visitors. I endeavoured with all my might to be 
excused from such an employment, and used many arguments with the 
alderman’s deputy to be excused; particularly I alleged that I was against 
shutting up houses at all, and that it would be very hard to oblige me to be an 
instrument in that which was against my judgement, and which I did verily 
believe would not answer the end it was intended for; but all the abatement I 
could get was only, that whereas the officer was appointed by my Lord Mayor to 
continue two months, I should be obliged to hold it but three weeks, on condition 
nevertheless that I could then get some other sufficient housekeeper to serve the 
rest of the time for me—which was, in short, but a very small favour, it being 
very difficult to get any man to accept of such an employment, that was fit to be 
entrusted with it. 

It is true that shutting up of houses had one effect, which I am sensible was of 
moment, namely, it confined the distempered people, who would otherwise have 
been both very troublesome and very dangerous in their running about streets 
with the distemper upon them—which, when they were delirious, they would 
have done in a most frightful manner, and as indeed they began to do at first 
very much, till they were thus restrained; nay, so very open they were that the 
poor would go about and beg at people’s doors, and say they had the plague 
upon them, and beg rags for their sores, or both, or anything that delirious nature 
happened to think of. 

A poor, unhappy gentlewoman, a substantial citizen’s wife, was (if the story 
be true) murdered by one of these creatures in Aldersgate Street, or that way. He 
was going along the street, raving mad to be sure, and singing; the people only 
said he was drunk, but he himself said he had the plague upon him, which it 
seems was true; and meeting this gentlewoman, he would kiss her. She was 
terribly frighted, as he was only a rude fellow, and she ran from him, but the 
street being very thin of people, there was nobody near enough to help her. 
When she saw he would overtake her, she turned and gave him a thrust so 
forcibly, he being but weak, and pushed him down backward. But very 
unhappily, she being so near, he caught hold of her and pulled her down also, 
and getting up first, mastered her and kissed her; and which was worst of all, 
when he had done, told her he had the plague, and why should not she have it as 
well as he? She was frighted enough before, being also young with child; but 
when she heard him say he had the plague, she screamed out and fell down into 
a swoon, or in a fit, which, though she recovered a little, yet killed her in a very 
few days; and I never heard whether she had the plague or no. 

Another infected person came and knocked at the door of a citizen’s house 


where they knew him very well; the servant let him in, and being told the master 
of the house was above, he ran up and came into the room to them as the whole 
family was at supper. They began to rise up, a little surprised, not knowing what 
the matter was; but he bid them sit still, he only came to take his leave of them. 
They asked him, ‘Why, Mr—, where are you going?’ ‘Going,’ says he; ‘I have 
got the sickness, and shall die tomorrow night.’ “Tis easy to believe, though not 
to describe, the consternation they were all in. The women and the man’s 
daughters, which were but little girls, were frighted almost to death and got up, 
one running out at one door and one at another, some downstairs and some 
upstairs, and getting together as well as they could, locked themselves into their 
chambers and screamed out at the window for help, as if they had been frighted 
out of their wits. The master, more composed than they, though both frighted 
and provoked, was going to lay hands on him and throw him downstairs, being 
in a passion; but then, considering a little the condition of the man and the 
danger of touching him, horror seized his mind, and he stood still like one 
astonished. The poor distempered man all this while, being as well diseased in 
his brain as in his body, stood still like one amazed. At length he turns round: 
‘Ay!’ says he, with all the seeming calmness imaginable, ‘is it so with you all? 
Are you all disturbed at me? Why, then I’ll e’en go home and die there.’ And so 
he goes immediately downstairs. The servant that had let him in goes down after 
him with a candle, but was afraid to go past him and open the door, so he stood 
on the stairs to see what he would do. The man went and opened the door, and 
went out and flung the door after him. It was some while before the family 
recovered the fright, but as no ill consequence attended, they have had occasion 
since to speak of it (You may be sure) with great satisfaction. Though the man 
was gone, it was some time—nay, as I heard, some days before they recovered 
themselves of the hurry they were in; nor did they go up and down the house 
with any assurance till they had burnt a great variety of fumes and perfumes in 
all the rooms, and made a great many smokes of pitch, of gunpowder, and of 
sulphur, all separately shifted, and washed their clothes, and the like. As to the 
poor man, whether he lived or died I don’t remember. 

It is most certain that, if by the shutting up of houses the sick bad not been 
confined, multitudes who in the height of their fever were delirious and 
distracted would have been continually running up and down the streets; and 
even as it was a very great number did so, and offered all sorts of violence to 
those they met, even just as a mad dog runs on and bites at every one he meets; 
nor can I doubt but that, should one of those infected, diseased creatures have 
bitten any man or woman while the frenzy of the distemper was upon them, they, 
I mean the person so wounded, would as certainly have been incurably infected 


as one that was sick before, and had the tokens upon him. 

I heard of one infected creature who, running out of his bed in his shirt in the 
anguish and agony of his swellings, of which he had three upon him, got his 
shoes on and went to put on his coat; but the nurse resisting, and snatching the 
coat from him, he threw her down, ran over her, ran downstairs and into the 
street, directly to the Thames in his shirt; the nurse running after him, and calling 
to the watch to stop him; but the watchman, frighted at the man, and afraid to 
touch him, let him go on; upon which he ran down to the Stillyard stairs, threw 
away his shirt, and plunged into the Thames, and, being a good swimmer, swam 
quite over the river; and the tide being coming in, as they call it (that is, running 
westward) he reached the land not till he came about the Falcon stairs, where 
landing, and finding no people there, it being in the night, he ran about the 
streets there, naked as he was, for a good while, when, it being by that time high 
water, he takes the river again, and swam back to the Stillyard, landed, ran up 
the streets again to his own house, knocking at the door, went up the stairs and 
into his bed again; and that this terrible experiment cured him of the plague, that 
is to say, that the violent motion of his arms and legs stretched the parts where 
the swellings he had upon him were, that is to say, under his arms and his groin, 
and caused them to ripen and break; and that the cold of the water abated the 
fever in his blood. 

I have only to add that I do not relate this any more than some of the other, as 
a fact within my own knowledge, so as that I can vouch the truth of them, and 
especially that of the man being cured by the extravagant adventure, which I 
confess I do not think very possible; but it may serve to confirm the many 
desperate things which the distressed people falling into deliriums, and what we 
call light-headedness, were frequently run upon at that time, and how infinitely 
more such there would have been if such people had not been confined by the 
shutting up of houses; and this I take to be the best, if not the only good thing 
which was performed by that severe method. 

On the other hand, the complaints and the murmurings were very bitter against 
the thing itself. It would pierce the hearts of all that came by to hear the piteous 
cries of those infected people, who, being thus out of their understandings by the 
violence of their pain or the heat of their blood, were either shut in or perhaps 
tied in their beds and chairs, to prevent their doing themselves hurt—and who 
would make a dreadful outcry at their being confined, and at their being not 
permitted to die at large, as they called it, and as they would have done before. 

This running of distempered people about the streets was very dismal, and the 
magistrates did their utmost to prevent it; but as it was generally in the night and 
always sudden when such attempts were made, the officers could not be at band 


to prevent it; and even when any got out in the day, the officers appointed did 
not care to meddle with them, because, as they were all grievously infected, to 
be sure, when they were come to that height, so they were more than ordinarily 
infectious, and it was one of the most dangerous things that could be to touch 
them. On the other hand, they generally ran on, not knowing what they did, till 
they dropped down stark dead, or till they had exhausted their spirits so as that 
they would fall and then die in perhaps half-an-hour or an hour; and, which was 
most piteous to hear, they were sure to come to themselves entirely in that half- 
hour or hour, and then to make most grievous and piercing cries and 
lamentations in the deep, afflicting sense of the condition they were in. This was 
much of it before the order for shutting up of houses was strictly put in 
execution, for at first the watchmen were not so vigorous and severe as they 
were afterward in the keeping the people in; that is to say, before they were (I 
mean some of them) severely punished for their neglect, failing in their duty, and 
letting people who were under their care slip away, or conniving at their going 
abroad, whether sick or well. But after they saw the officers appointed to 
examine into their conduct were resolved to have them do their duty or be 
punished for the omission, they were more exact, and the people were strictly 
restrained; which was a thing they took so ill and bore so impatiently that their 
discontents can hardly be described. But there was an absolute necessity for it, 
that must be confessed, unless some other measures had been timely entered 
upon, and it was too late for that. 

Had not this particular (of the sick being restrained as above) been our case at 
that time, London would have been the most dreadful place that ever was in the 
world; there would, for aught I know, have as many people died in the streets as 
died in their houses; for when the distemper was at its height it generally made 
them raving and delirious, and when they were so they would never be 
persuaded to keep in their beds but by force; and many who were not tied threw 
themselves out of windows when they found they could not get leave to go out 
of their doors. 

It was for want of people conversing one with another, in this time of 
calamity, that it was impossible any particular person could come at the 
knowledge of all the extraordinary cases that occurred in different families; and 
particularly I believe it was never known to this day how many people in their 
deliriums drowned themselves in the Thames, and in the river which runs from 
the marshes by Hackney, which we generally called Ware River, or Hackney 
River. As to those which were set down in the weekly bill, they were indeed 
few; nor could it be known of any of those whether they drowned themselves by 
accident or not. But I believe I might reckon up more who within the compass of 


my knowledge or observation really drowned themselves in that year, than are 
put down in the bill of all put together: for many of the bodies were never found 
who yet were known to be lost; and the like in other methods of self-destruction. 
There was also one man in or about Whitecross Street burned himself to death in 
his bed; some said it was done by himself, others that it was by the treachery of 
the nurse that attended him; but that he had the plague upon him was agreed by 
all. 

It was a merciful disposition of Providence also, and which I have many times 
thought of at that time, that no fires, or no considerable ones at least, happened 
in the city during that year, which, if it had been otherwise, would have been 
very dreadful; and either the people must have let them alone unquenched, or 
have come together in great crowds and throngs, unconcerned at the danger of 
the infection, not concerned at the houses they went into, at the goods they 
handled, or at the persons or the people they came among. But so it was, that 
excepting that in Cripplegate parish, and two or three little eruptions of fires, 
which were presently extinguished, there was no disaster of that kind happened 
in the whole year. They told us a story of a house in a place called Swan Alley, 
passing from Goswell Street, near the end of Old Street, into St John Street, that 
a family was infected there in so terrible a manner that every one of the house 
died. The last person lay dead on the floor, and, as it is supposed, had lain herself 
all along to die just before the fire; the fire, it seems, had fallen from its place, 
being of wood, and had taken hold of the boards and the joists they lay on, and 
burnt as far as just to the body, but had not taken hold of the dead body (though 
she had little more than her shift on) and had gone out of itself, not burning the 
rest of the house, though it was a slight timber house. How true this might be I 
do not determine, but the city being to suffer severely the next year by fire, this 
year it felt very little of that calamity. 

Indeed, considering the deliriums which the agony threw people into, and how 
I have mentioned in their madness, when they were alone, they did many 
desperate things, it was very strange there were no more disasters of that kind. 

It has been frequently asked me, and I cannot say that I ever knew how to give 
a direct answer to it, how it came to pass that so many infected people appeared 
abroad in the streets at the same time that the houses which were infected were 
so vigilantly searched, and all of them shut up and guarded as they were. 

I confess I know not what answer to give to this, unless it be this: that in so 
great and populous a city as this is it was impossible to discover every house that 
was infected as soon as it was so, or to shut up all the houses that were infected; 
so that people had the liberty of going about the streets, even where they 
Pleased, unless they were known to belong to such-and-such infected houses. 


It is true that, as several physicians told my Lord Mayor, the fury of the 
contagion was such at some particular times, and people sickened so fast and 
died so soon, that it was impossible, and indeed to no purpose, to go about to 
inquire who was sick and who was well, or to shut them up with such exactness 
as the thing required, almost every house in a whole street being infected, and in 
many places every person in some of the houses; and that which was still worse, 
by the time that the houses were known to be infected, most of the persons 
infected would be stone dead, and the rest run away for fear of being shut up; so 
that it was to very small purpose to call them infected houses and shut them up, 
the infection having ravaged and taken its leave of the house before it was really 
known that the family was any way touched. 

This might be sufficient to convince any reasonable person that as it was not 
in the power of the magistrates or of any human methods of policy, to prevent 
the spreading the infection, so that this way of shutting up of houses was 
perfectly insufficient for that end. Indeed it seemed to have no manner of public 
good in it, equal or proportionable to the grievous burden that it was to the 
particular families that were so shut up; and, as far as I was employed by the 
public in directing that severity, I frequently found occasion to see that it was 
incapable of answering the end. For example, as I was desired, as a visitor or 
examiner, to inquire into the particulars of several families which were infected, 
we scarce came to any house where the plague had visibly appeared in the 
family but that some of the family were fled and gone. The magistrates would 
resent this, and charge the examiners with being remiss in their examination or 
inspection. But by that means houses were long infected before it was known. 
Now, as I was in this dangerous office but half the appointed time, which was 
two months, it was long enough to inform myself that we were no way capable 
of coming at the knowledge of the true state of any family but by inquiring at the 
door or of the neighbours. As for going into every house to search, that was a 
part no authority would offer to impose on the inhabitants, or any citizen would 
undertake: for it would have been exposing us to certain infection and death, and 
to the ruin of our own families as well as of ourselves; nor would any citizen of 
probity, and that could be depended upon, have stayed in the town if they had 
been made liable to such a severity. 

Seeing then that we could come at the certainty of things by no method but 
that of inquiry of the neighbours or of the family, and on that we could not justly 
depend, it was not possible but that the uncertainty of this matter would remain 
as above. 

It is true masters of families were bound by the order to give notice to the 
examiner of the place wherein he lived, within two hours after he should 


discover it, of any person being sick in his house (that is to say, having signs of 
the infection)—but they found so many ways to evade this and excuse their 
negligence that they seldom gave that notice till they had taken measures to have 
every one escape out of the house who had a mind to escape, whether they were 
sick or sound; and while this was so, it is easy to see that the shutting up of 
houses was no way to be depended upon as a sufficient method for putting a stop 
to the infection because, as I have said elsewhere, many of those that so went out 
of those infected houses had the plague really upon them, though they might 
really think themselves sound. And some of these were the people that walked 
the streets till they fell down dead, not that they were suddenly struck with the 
distemper as with a bullet that killed with the stroke, but that they really had the 
infection in their blood long before; only, that as it preyed secretly on the vitals, 
it appeared not till it seized the heart with a mortal power, and the patient died in 
a moment, as with a sudden fainting or an apoplectic fit. 

I know that some even of our physicians thought for a time that those people 
that so died in the streets were seized but that moment they fell, as if they had 
been touched by a stroke from heaven as men are killed by a flash of lightning— 
but they found reason to alter their opinion afterward; for upon examining the 
bodies of such after they were dead, they always either had tokens upon them or 
other evident proofs of the distemper having been longer upon them than they 
had otherwise expected. 

This often was the reason that, as I have said, we that were examiners were 
not able to come at the knowledge of the infection being entered into a house till 
it was too late to shut it up, and sometimes not till the people that were left were 
all dead. In Petticoat Lane two houses together were infected, and several people 
sick; but the distemper was so well concealed, the examiner, who was my 
neighbour, got no knowledge of it till notice was sent him that the people were 
all dead, and that the carts should call there to fetch them away. The two heads 
of the families concerted their measures, and so ordered their matters as that 
when the examiner was in the neighbourhood they appeared generally at a time, 
and answered, that is, lied, for one another, or got some of the neighbourhood to 
say they were all in health—and perhaps knew no better—till, death making it 
impossible to keep it any longer as a secret, the dead-carts were called in the 
night to both the houses t and so it became public. But when the examiner 
ordered the constable to shut up the houses there was nobody left in them but 
three people, two in one house and one in the other, just dying, and a nurse in 
each house who acknowledged that they had buried five before, that the houses 
had been infected nine or ten days, and that for all the rest of the two families, 
which were many, they were gone, some sick, some well, or whether sick or well 


could not be known. 

In like manner, at another house in the same lane, a man having his family 
infected but very unwilling to be shut up, when he could conceal it no longer, 
shut up himself; that is to say, he set the great red cross upon his door with the 
words, ‘Lord have mercy upon us’, and so deluded the examiner, who supposed 
it had been done by the constable by order of the other examiner, for there were 
two examiners to every district or precinct. By this means he had free egress and 
regress into his house again and out of it, as he pleased, notwithstanding it was 
infected, till at length his stratagem was found out; and then he, with the sound 
part of his servants and family, made off and escaped, so they were not shut up 
at all. 

These things made it very hard, if not impossible, as I have said, to prevent the 
spreading of an infection by the shutting up of houses—unless the people would 
think the shutting of their houses no grievance, and be so willing to have it done 
as that they would give notice duly and faithfully to the magistrates of their 
being infected as soon as it was known by themselves; but as that cannot be 
expected from them, and the examiners cannot be supposed, as above, to go into 
their houses to visit and search, all the good of shutting up houses will be 
defeated, and few houses will be shut up in time, except those of the poor, who 
cannot conceal it, and of some people who will be discovered by the terror and 
consternation which the things put them into. 

I got myself discharged of the dangerous office I was in as soon as I could get 
another admitted, whom I had obtained for a little money to accept of it; and so, 
instead of serving the two months, which was directed, I was not above three 
weeks in it; and a great while too, considering it was in the month of August, at 
which time the distemper began to rage with great violence at our end of the 
town. 

In the execution of this office I could not refrain speaking my opinion among 
my neighbours as to this shutting up the people in their houses; in which we saw 
most evidently the severities that were used, though grievous in themselves, had 
also this particular objection against them: namely, that they did not answer the 
end, as I have said, but that the distempered people went day by day about the 
streets; and it was our united opinion that a method to have removed the sound 
from the sick, in case of a particular house being visited, would have been much 
more reasonable on many accounts, leaving nobody with the sick persons but 
such as should on such occasion request to stay and declare themselves content 
to be shut up with them. 

Our scheme for removing those that were sound from those that were sick was 
only in such houses as were infected, and confining the sick was no 


confinement; those that could not stir would not complain while they were in 
their senses and while they had the power of judging. Indeed, when they came to 
be delirious and light-headed, then they would cry out of the cruelty of being 
confined; but for the removal of those that were well, we thought it highly 
reasonable and just, for their own sakes, they should be removed from the sick, 
and that for other people’s safety they should keep retired for a while, to see that 
they were sound, and might not infect others; and we thought twenty or thirty 
days enough for this. 

Now, certainly, if houses had been provided on purpose for those that were 
sound to perform this demi-quarantine in, they would have much less reason to 
think themselves injured in such a restraint than in being confined with infected 
people in the houses where they lived. 

It is here, however, to be observed that after the funerals became so many that 
people could not toll the bell, mourn or weep, or wear black for one another, as 
they did before; no, nor so much as make coffins for those that died; so after a 
while the fury of the infection appeared to be so increased that, in short, they 
shut up no houses at all. It seemed enough that all the remedies of that kind had 
been used till they were found fruitless, and that the plague spread itself with an 
irresistible fury; so that as the fire the succeeding year spread itself, and burned 
with such violence that the citizens, in despair, gave over their endeavours to 
extinguish it, so in the plague it came at last to such violence that the people sat 
still looking at one another, and seemed quite abandoned to despair; whole 
streets seemed to be desolated, and not to be shut up only, but to be emptied of 
their inhabitants; doors were left open, windows stood shattering with the wind 
in empty houses for want of people to shut them. In a word, people began to give 
up themselves to their fears and to think that all regulations and methods were in 
vain, and that there was nothing to be hoped for but an universal desolation; and 
it was even in the height of this general despair that it Pleased God to stay His 
hand, and to slacken the fury of the contagion in such a manner as was even 
surprising, like its beginning, and demonstrated it to be His own particular hand, 
and that above, if not without the agency of means, as I shall take notice of in its 
proper place. 

But I must still speak of the plague as in its height, raging even to desolation, 
and the people under the most dreadful consternation, even, as I have said, to 
despair. It is hardly credible to what excess the passions of men carried them in 
this extremity of the distemper, and this part, I think, was as moving as the rest. 
What could affect a man in his full power of reflection, and what could make 
deeper impressions on the soul, than to see a man almost naked, and got out of 
his house, or perhaps out of his bed, into the street, come out of Harrow Alley, a 


populous conjunction or collection of alleys, courts, and passages in the Butcher 
Row in Whitechappel,—I say, what could be more affecting than to see this poor 
man come out into the open street, run dancing and singing and making a 
thousand antic gestures, with five or six women and children running after him, 
crying and calling upon him for the Lord’s sake to come back, and entreating the 
help of others to bring him back, but all in vain, nobody daring to lay a hand 
upon him or to come near him? 

This was a most grievous and afflicting thing to me, who saw it all from my 
own windows; for all this while the poor afflicted man was, as I observed it, 
even then in the utmost agony of pain, having (as they said) two swellings upon 
him which could not be brought to break or to suppurate; but, by laying strong 
caustics on them, the surgeons had, it seems, hopes to break them—which 
caustics were then upon him, burning his flesh as with a hot iron. I cannot say 
what became of this poor man, but I think he continued roving about in that 
manner till he fell down and died. 

No wonder the aspect of the city itself was frightful. The usual concourse of 
people in the streets, and which used to be supplied from our end of the town, 
was abated. The Exchange was not kept shut, indeed, but it was no more 
frequented. The fires were lost; they had been almost extinguished for some days 
by a very smart and hasty rain. But that was not all; some of the physicians 
insisted that they were not only no benefit, but injurious to the health of people. 
This they made a loud clamour about, and complained to the Lord Mayor about 
it. On the other hand, others of the same faculty, and eminent too, opposed them, 
and gave their reasons why the fires were, and must be, useful to assuage the 
violence of the distemper. I cannot give a full account of their arguments on both 
sides; only this I remember, that they cavilled very much with one another. 
Some were for fires, but that they must be made of wood and not coal, and of 
particular sorts of wood too, such as fir in particular, or cedar, because of the 
strong effluvia of turpentine; others were for coal and not wood, because of the 
sulphur and bitumen; and others were for neither one or other. Upon the whole, 
the Lord Mayor ordered no more fires, and especially on this account, namely, 
that the plague was so fierce that they saw evidently it defied all means, and 
rather seemed to increase than decrease upon any application to check and abate 
it; and yet this amazement of the magistrates proceeded rather from want of 
being able to apply any means successfully than from any unwillingness either to 
expose themselves or undertake the care and weight of business; for, to do them 
justice, they neither spared their pains nor their persons. But nothing answered; 
the infection raged, and the people were now frighted and terrified to the last 
degree: so that, as I may say, they gave themselves up, and, as I mentioned 


above, abandoned themselves to their despair. 

But let me observe here that, when I say the people abandoned themselves to 
despair, I do not mean to what men call a religious despair, or a despair of their 
eternal state, but I mean a despair of their being able to escape the infection or to 
outlive the plague which they saw was so raging and so irresistible in its force 
that indeed few people that were touched with it in its height, about August and 
September, escaped; and, which is very particular, contrary to its ordinary 
operation in June and July, and the beginning of August, when, as I have 
observed, many were infected, and continued so many days, and then went off 
after having had the poison in their blood a long time; but now, on the contrary, 
most of the people who were taken during the two last weeks in August and in 
the three first weeks in September, generally died in two or three days at 
furthest, and many the very same day they were taken; whether the dog-days, or, 
as our astrologers pretended to express themselves, the influence of the dog-star, 
had that malignant effect, or all those who had the seeds of infection before in 
them brought it up to a maturity at that time altogether, I know not; but this was 
the time when it was reported that above 3000 people died in one night; and they 
that would have us believe they more critically observed it pretend to say that 
they all died within the space of two hours, viz., between the hours of one and 
three in the morning. 

As to the suddenness of people’s dying at this time, more than before, there 
were innumerable instances of it, and I could name several in my 
neighbourhood. One family without the Bars, and not far from me, were all 
seemingly well on the Monday, being ten in family. That evening one maid and 
one apprentice were taken ill and died the next morning—when the other 
apprentice and two children were touched, whereof one died the same evening, 
and the other two on Wednesday. In a word, by Saturday at noon the master, 
mistress, four children, and four servants were all gone, and the house left 
entirely empty, except an ancient woman who came in to take charge of the 
goods for the master of the family’s brother, who lived not far off, and who had 
not been sick. 

Many houses were then left desolate, all the people being carried away dead, 
and especially in an alley farther on the same side beyond the Bars, going in at 
the sign of Moses and Aaron, there were several houses together which, they 
said, had not one person left alive in them; and some that died last in several of 
those houses were left a little too long before they were fetched out to be buried; 
the reason of which was not, as some have written very untruly, that the living 
were not sufficient to bury the dead, but that the mortality was so great in the 
yard or alley that there was nobody left to give notice to the buriers or sextons 


that there were any dead bodies there to be buried. It was said, how true I know 
not, that some of those bodies were so much corrupted and so rotten that it was 
with difficulty they were carried; and as the carts could not come any nearer than 
to the Alley Gate in the High Street, it was so much the more difficult to bring 
them along; but I am not certain how many bodies were then left. I am sure that 
ordinarily it was not so. 

As I have mentioned how the people were brought into a condition to despair 
of life and abandon themselves, so this very thing had a strange effect among us 
for three or four weeks; that is, it made them bold and venturous: they were no 
more shy of one another, or restrained within doors, but went anywhere and 
everywhere, and began to converse. One would say to another, ‘I do not ask you 
how you are, or say how I am; it is certain we shall all go; so ‘tis no matter who 
is all sick or who is sound’; and so they ran desperately into any place or any 
company. 

As it brought the people into public company, so it was surprising how it 
brought them to crowd into the churches. They inquired no more into whom they 
sat near to or far from, what offensive smells they met with, or what condition 
the people seemed to be in; but, looking upon themselves all as so many dead 
corpses, they came to the churches without the least caution, and crowded 
together as if their lives were of no consequence compared to the work which 
they came about there. Indeed, the zeal which they showed in coming, and the 
eamestness and affection they showed in their attention to what they heard, 
made it manifest what a value people would all put upon the worship of God if 
they thought every day they attended at the church that it would be their last. 

Nor was it without other strange effects, for it took away, all manner of 
prejudice at or scruple about the person whom they found in the pulpit when 
they came to the churches. It cannot be doubted but that many of the ministers of 
the parish churches were cut off, among others, in so common and dreadful a 
calamity; and others had not courage enough to stand it, but removed into the 
country as they found means for escape. As then some parish churches were 
quite vacant and forsaken, the people made no scruple of desiring such 
Dissenters as had been a few years before deprived of their livings by virtue of 
the Act of Parliament called the Act of Uniformity to preach in the churches; nor 
did the church ministers in that case make any difficulty of accepting their 
assistance; so that many of those whom they called silenced ministers had their 
mouths opened on this occasion and preached publicly to the people. 

Here we may observe and I hope it will not be amiss to take notice of it that a 
near view of death would soon reconcile men of good principles one to another, 
and that it is chiefly owing to our easy situation in life and our putting these 


things far from us that our breaches are fomented, ill blood continued, 
prejudices, breach of charity and of Christian union, so much kept and so far 
carried on among us as it is. Another plague year would reconcile all these 
differences; a dose conversing with death, or with diseases that threaten death, 
would scum off the gall from our tempers, remove the animosities among us, 
and bring us to see with differing eyes than those which we looked on things 
with before. As the people who had been used to join with the Church were 
reconciled at this time with the admitting the Dissenters to preach to them, so the 
Dissenters, who with an uncommon prejudice had broken off from the 
communion of the Church of England, were now content to come to their parish 
churches and to conform to the worship which they did not approve of before; 
but as the terror of the infection abated, those things all returned again to their 
less desirable channel and to the course they were in before. 

I mention this but historically. I have no mind to enter into arguments to move 
either or both sides to a more charitable compliance one with another. I do not 
see that it is probable such a discourse would be either suitable or successful; the 
breaches seem rather to widen, and tend to a widening further, than to closing, 
and who am I that I should think myself able to influence either one side or 
other? But this I may repeat again, that ‘tis evident death will reconcile us all; on 
the other side the grave we shall be all brethren again. In heaven, whither I hope 
we may come from all parties and persuasions, we shall find neither prejudice or 
scruple; there we shall be of one principle and of one opinion. Why we cannot be 
content to go hand in hand to the Place where we shall join heart and hand 
without the least hesitation, and with the most complete harmony and affection 
—TI say, why we cannot do so here I can say nothing to, neither shall I say 
anything more of it but that it remains to be lamented. 

I could dwell a great while upon the calamities of this dreadful time, and go on 
to describe the objects that appeared among us every day, the dreadful 
extravagancies which the distraction of sick people drove them into; how the 
streets began now to be fuller of frightful objects, and families to be made even a 
terror to themselves. But after I have told you, as I have above, that one man, 
being tied in his bed, and finding no other way to deliver himself, set the bed on 
fire with his candle, which unhappily stood within his reach, and burnt himself 
in his bed; and how another, by the insufferable torment he bore, danced and 
sung naked in the streets, not knowing one ecstasy from another; I say, after I 
have mentioned these things, what can be added more? What can be said to 
represent the misery of these times more lively to the reader, or to give him a 
more perfect idea of a complicated distress? 

I must acknowledge that this time was terrible, that I was sometimes at the end 


of all my resolutions, and that I had not the courage that I had at the beginning. 
As the extremity brought other people abroad, it drove me home, and except 
having made my voyage down to Blackwall and Greenwich, as I have related, 
which was an excursion, I kept afterwards very much within doors, as I had for 
about a fortnight before. I have said already that I repented several times that I 
had ventured to stay in town, and had not gone away with my brother and his 
family, but it was too late for that now; and after I had retreated and stayed 
within doors a good while before my impatience led me abroad, then they called 
me, as I have said, to an ugly and dangerous office which brought me out again; 
but as that was expired while the height of the distemper lasted, I retired again, 
and continued dose ten or twelve days more, during which many dismal 
spectacles represented themselves in my view out of my own windows and in 
our own street—as that particularly from Harrow Alley, of the poor outrageous 
creature which danced and sung in his agony; and many others there were. 
Scarce a day or night passed over but some dismal thing or other happened at the 
end of that Harrow Alley, which was a place full of poor people, most of them 
belonging to the butchers or to employments depending upon the butchery. 

Sometimes heaps and throngs of people would burst out of the alley, most of 
them women, making a dreadful clamour, mixed or compounded of screeches, 
cryings, and calling one another, that we could not conceive what to make of it. 
Almost all the dead part of the night the dead-cart stood at the end of that alley, 
for if it went in it could not well turn again, and could go in but a little way. 
There, I say, it stood to receive dead bodies, and as the churchyard was but a 
little way off, if it went away full it would soon be back again. It is impossible to 
describe the most horrible cries and noise the poor people would make at their 
bringing the dead bodies of their children and friends out of the cart, and by the 
number one would have thought there had been none left behind, or that there 
were people enough for a small city living in those places. Several times they 
cried ‘Murder’, sometimes ‘Fire’; but it was easy to perceive it was all 
distraction, and the complaints of distressed and distempered people. 

I believe it was everywhere thus as that time, for the plague raged for six or 
seven weeks beyond all that I have expressed, and came even to such a height 
that, in the extremity, they began to break into that excellent order of which I 
have spoken so much in behalf of the magistrates; namely, that no dead bodies 
were seen in the street or burials in the daytime: for there was a necessity in this 
extremity to bear with its being otherwise for a little while. 

One thing I cannot omit here, and indeed I thought it was extraordinary, at 
least it seemed a remarkable hand of Divine justice: viz., that all the predictors, 
astrologers, fortune-tellers, and what they called cunning-men, conjurers, and the 


like: calculators of nativities and dreamers of dream, and such people, were gone 
and vanished; not one of them was to be found. I am verily persuaded that a 
great number of them fell in the heat of the calamity, having ventured to stay 
upon the prospect of getting great estates; and indeed their gain was but too great 
for a time, through the madness and folly of the people. But now they were 
silent; many of them went to their long home, not able to foretell their own fate 
or to calculate their own nativities. Some have been critical enough to say that 
every one of them died. I dare not affirm that; but this I must own, that I never 
heard of one of them that ever appeared after the calamity was over. 

But to return to my particular observations during this dreadful part of the 
visitation. I am now come, as I have said, to the month of September, which was 
the most dreadful of its kind, I believe, that ever London saw; for, by all the 
accounts which I have seen of the preceding visitations which have been in 
London, nothing has been like it, the number in the weekly bill amounting to 
almost 40,000 from the 22nd of August to the 26th of September, being but five 
weeks. The particulars of the bills are as follows, viz.:— 

From August the 22nd to the 29th 7496 
eS 29th “ Sth September 8252 
“September the 5th “ 12th 7690 

— 12th «79th 8297 

- as 19th “ 26th 6460 

- 38,195 

This was a prodigious number of itself, but if I should add the reasons which I 
have to believe that this account was deficient, and how deficient it was, you 
would, with me, make no scruple to believe that there died above ten thousand a 
week for all those weeks, one week with another, and a proportion for several 
weeks both before and after. The confusion among the people, especially within 
the city, at that time, was inexpressible. The terror was so great at last that the 
courage of the people appointed to carry away the dead began to fail them; nay, 
several of them died, although they had the distemper before and were 
recovered, and some of them dropped down when they have been carrying the 
bodies even at the pit side, and just ready to throw them in; and this confusion 
was greater in the city because they had flattered themselves with hopes of 
escaping, and thought the bitterness of death was past. One cart, they told us, 
going up Shoreditch was forsaken of the drivers, or being left to one man to 
drive, he died in the street; and the horses going on overthrew the cart, and left 
the bodies, some thrown out here, some there, in a dismal manner. Another cart 
was, it seems, found in the great pit in Finsbury Fields, the driver being dead, or 


having been gone and abandoned it, and the horses running too near it, the cart 
fell in and drew the horses in also. It was suggested that the driver was thrown in 
with it and that the cart fell upon him, by reason his whip was seen to be in the 
pit among the bodies; but that, I suppose, could not be certain. 

In our parish of Aldgate the dead-carts were several times, as I have heard, 
found standing at the churchyard gate full of dead bodies, but neither bellman or 
driver or any one else with it; neither in these or many other cases did they know 
what bodies they had in their cart, for sometimes they were let down with ropes 
out of balconies and out of windows, and sometimes the bearers brought them to 
the cart, sometimes other people; nor, as the men themselves said, did they 
trouble themselves to keep any account of the numbers. 

The vigilance of the magistrates was now put to the utmost trial—and, it must 
be confessed, can never be enough acknowledged on this occasion also; 
whatever expense or trouble they were at, two things were never neglected in the 
city or suburbs either:— 

(1) Provisions were always to be had in full plenty, and the price not much 
raised neither, hardly worth speaking. 

(2) No dead bodies lay unburied or uncovered; and if one walked from one 
end of the city to another, no funeral or sign of it was to be seen in the daytime, 
except a little, as I have said above, in the three first weeks in September. 

This last article perhaps will hardly be believed when some accounts which 
others have published since that shall be seen, wherein they say that the dead lay 
unburied, which I am assured was utterly false; at least, if it had been anywhere 
so, it must have been in houses where the living were gone from the dead 
(having found means, as I have observed, to escape) and where no notice was 
given to the officers. All which amounts to nothing at all in the case in hand; for 
this I am positive in, having myself been employed a little in the direction of that 
part in the parish in which I lived, and where as great a desolation was made in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants as was anywhere; I say, I am sure that 
there were no dead bodies remained unburied; that is to say, none that the proper 
officers knew of; none for want of people to carry them off, and buriers to put 
them into the ground and cover them; and this is sufficient to the argument; for 
what might lie in houses and holes, as in Moses and Aaron Alley, is nothing; for 
it is most certain they were buried as soon as they were found. As to the first 
article (namely, of provisions, the scarcity or dearness), though I have mentioned 
it before and shall speak of it again, yet I must observe here:— 


(1) The price of bread in particular was not much raised; for in the beginning 
of the year, viz., in the first week in March, the penny wheaten loaf was ten 
ounces and a half; and in the height of the contagion it was to be had at nine 
ounces and a half, and never dearer, no, not all that season. And about the 
beginning of November it was sold ten ounces and a half again; the like of 
which, I believe, was never heard of in any city, under so dreadful a visitation, 
before. 

(2) Neither was there (which I wondered much at) any want of bakers or ovens 
kept open to supply the people with the bread; but this was indeed alleged by 
some families, viz., that their maidservants, going to the bakehouses with their 
dough to be baked, which was then the custom, sometimes came home with the 
sickness (that is to say the plague) upon them. 

In all this dreadful visitation there were, as I have said before, but two pest- 
houses made use of, viz., one in the fields beyond Old Street and one in 
Westminster; neither was there any compulsion used in carrying people thither. 
Indeed there was no need of compulsion in the case, for there were thousands of 
poor distressed people who, having no help or conveniences or supplies but of 
charity, would have been very glad to have been carried thither and been taken 
care of; which, indeed, was the only thing that I think was wanting in the whole 
public management of the city, seeing nobody was here allowed to be brought to 
the pest-house but where money was given, or security for money, either at their 
introducing or upon their being cured and sent out—for very many were sent out 
again whole; and very good physicians were appointed to those places, so that 
many people did very well there, of which I shall make mention again. The 
principal sort of people sent thither were, as I have said, servants who got the 
distemper by going of errands to fetch necessaries to the families where they 
lived, and who in that case, if they came home sick, were removed to preserve 
the rest of the house; and they were so well looked after there in all the time of 
the visitation that there was but 156 buried in all at the London pest-house, and 
159 at that of Westminster. 

By having more pest-houses I am far from meaning a forcing all people into 
such places. Had the shutting up of houses been omitted and the sick hurried out 
of their dwellings to pest-houses, as some proposed, it seems, at that time as well 
as since, it would certainly have been much worse than it was. The very 
removing the sick would have been a spreading of the infection, and the rather 
because that removing could not effectually clear the house where the sick 
person was of the distemper; and the rest of the family, being then left at liberty, 
would certainly spread it among others. 

The methods also in private families, which would have been universally used 


to have concealed the distemper and to have concealed the persons being sick, 
would have been such that the distemper would sometimes have seized a whole 
family before any visitors or examiners could have known of it. On the other 
hand, the prodigious numbers which would have been sick at a time would have 
exceeded all the capacity of public pest-houses to receive them, or of public 
officers to discover and remove them. 

This was well considered in those days, and I have heard them talk of it often. 
The magistrates had enough to do to bring people to submit to having their 
houses shut up, and many ways they deceived the watchmen and got out, as I 
have observed. But that difficulty made it apparent that they t would have found 
it impracticable to have gone the other way to work, for they could never have 
forced the sick people out of their beds and out of their dwellings. It must not 
have been my Lord Mayor’s officers, but an army of officers, that must have 
attempted it; and the people, on the other hand, would have been enraged and 
desperate, and would have killed those that should have offered to have meddled 
with them or with their children and relations, whatever had befallen them for it; 
so that they would have made the people, who, as it was, were in the most 
terrible distraction imaginable, I say, they would have made them stark mad; 
whereas the magistrates found it proper on several accounts to treat them with 
lenity and compassion, and not with violence and terror, such as dragging the 
sick out of their houses or obliging them to remove themselves, would have 
been. 

This leads me again to mention the time when the plague first began; that is to 
say, when it became certain that it would spread over the whole town, when, as I 
have said, the better sort of people first took the alarm and began to hurry 
themselves out of town. It was true, as I observed in its place, that the throng 
was SO great, and the coaches, horses, waggons, and carts were so many, driving 
and dragging the people away, that it looked as if all the city was running away; 
and had any regulations been published that had been terrifying at that time, 
especially such as would pretend to dispose of the people otherwise than they 
would dispose of themselves, it would have put both the city and suburbs into 
the utmost confusion. 

But the magistrates wisely caused the people to be encouraged, made very 
good bye-laws for the regulating the citizens, keeping good order in the streets, 
and making everything as eligible as possible to all sorts of people. 

In the first place, the Lord Mayor and the sheriffs, the Court of Aldermen, and 
a certain number of the Common Council men, or their deputies, came to a 
resolution and published it, viz., that they would not quit the city themselves, but 
that they would be always at hand for the preserving good order in every place 


and for the doing justice on all occasions; as also for the distributing the public 
charity to the poor; and, in a word, for the doing the duty and discharging the 
trust reposed in them by the citizens to the utmost of their power. 

In pursuance of these orders, the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, &c., held councils 
every day, more or less, for making such dispositions as they found needful for 
preserving the civil peace; and though they used the people with all possible 
gentleness and clemency, yet all manner of presumptuous rogues such as 
thieves, housebreakers, plunderers of the dead or of the sick, were duly 
punished, and several declarations were continually published by the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen against such. 

Also all constables and churchwardens were enjoined to stay in the city upon 
severe penalties, or to depute such able and sufficient housekeepers as the 
deputy aldermen or Common Council men of the precinct should approve, and 
for whom they should give security; and also security in case of mortality that 
they would forthwith constitute other constables in their stead. 

These things re-established the minds of the people very much, especially in 
the first of their fright, when they talked of making so universal a flight that the 
city would have been in danger of being entirely deserted of its inhabitants 
except the poor, and the country of being plundered and laid waste by the 
multitude. Nor were the magistrates deficient in performing their part as boldly 
as they promised it; for my Lord Mayor and the sheriffs were continually in the 
streets and at places of the greatest danger, and though they did not care for 
having too great a resort of people crowding about them, yet in emergent cases 
they never denied the people access to them, and heard with patience all their 
grievances and complaints. My Lord Mayor had a low gallery built on purpose 
in his hall, where he stood a little removed from the crowd when any complaint 
came to be heard, that he might appear with as much safety as possible. 

Likewise the proper officers, called my Lord Mayor’s officers, constantly 
attended in their turns, as they were in waiting; and if any of them were sick or 
infected, as some of them were, others were instantly employed to fill up and 
officiate in their places till it was known whether the other should live or die. 

In like manner the sheriffs and aldermen did in their several stations and 
wards, where they were placed by office, and the sheriff’s officers or sergeants 
were appointed to receive orders from the respective aldermen in their turn, so 
that justice was executed in all cases without interruption. In the next place, it 
was one of their particular cares to see the orders for the freedom of the markets 
observed, and in this part either the Lord Mayor or one or both of the sheriffs 
were every market-day on horseback to see their orders executed and to see that 
the country people had all possible encouragement and freedom in their coming 


to the markets and going back again, and that no nuisances or frightful objects 
should be seen in the streets to terrify them or make them unwilling to come. 
Also the bakers were taken under particular order, and the Master of the Bakers’ 
Company was, with his court of assistants, directed to see the order of my Lord 
Mayor for their regulation put in execution, and the due assize of bread (which 
was weekly appointed by my Lord Mayor) observed; and all the bakers were 
obliged to keep their oven going constantly, on pain of losing the privileges of a 
freeman of the city of London. 

By this means bread was always to be had in plenty, and as cheap as usual, as 
I said above; and provisions were never wanting in the markets, even to such a 
degree that I often wondered at it, and reproached myself with being so timorous 
and cautious in stirring abroad, when the country people came freely and boldly 
to market, as if there had been no manner of infection in the city, or danger of 
catching it. 

It. was indeed one admirable piece of conduct in the said magistrates that the 
streets were kept constantly dear and free from all manner of frightful objects, 
dead bodies, or any such things as were indecent or unpleasant—unless where 
anybody fell down suddenly or died in the streets, as I have said above; and 
these were generally covered with some cloth or blanket, or removed into the 
next churchyard till night. All the needful works that carried terror with them, 
that were both dismal and dangerous, were done in the night; if any diseased 
bodies were removed, or dead bodies buried, or infected clothes burnt, it was 
done in the night; and all the bodies which were thrown into the great pits in the 
several churchyards or burying-grounds, as has been observed, were so removed 
in the night, and everything was covered and closed before day. So that in the 
daytime there was not the least signal of the calamity to be seen or heard of, 
except what was to be observed from the emptiness of the streets, and sometimes 
from the passionate outcries and lamentations of the people, out at their 
windows, and from the numbers of houses and shops shut up. 

Nor was the silence and emptiness of the streets so much in the city as in the 
out-parts, except just at one particular time when, as I have mentioned, the 
plague came east and spread over all the city. It was indeed a merciful 
disposition of God, that as the plague began at one end of the town first (as has 
been observed at large) so it proceeded progressively to other parts, and did not 
come on this way, or eastward, till it had spent its fury in the West part of the 
town; and so, as it came on one way, it abated another. For example, it began at 
St Giles’s and the Westminster end of the town, and it was in its height in all that 
part by about the middle of July, viz., in St Giles-in-the-Fields, St Andrew’s, 
Holborn, St Clement Danes, St Martin-in-the-Fields, and in Westminster. The 


latter end of July it decreased in those parishes; and coming east, it increased 
prodigiously in Cripplegate, St Sepulcher’s, St James’s, Clarkenwell, and St 
Bride’s and Aldersgate. While it was in all these parishes, the city and all the 
parishes of the Southwark side of the water and all Stepney, Whitechappel, 
Aldgate, Wapping, and Ratcliff, were very little touched; so that people went 
about their business unconcermed, carried on their trades, kept open their shops, 
and conversed freely with one another in all the city, the east and north-east 
suburbs, and in Southwark, almost as if the plague had not been among us. 

Even when the north and north-west suburbs were fully infected, viz., 
Cripplegate, Clarkenwell, Bishopsgate, and Shoreditch, yet still all the rest were 
tolerably well. For example from 25th July to 1st August the bill stood thus of all 
diseases: — 


St Giles, Cripplegate 554 

St Sepulchers 250 
Clarkenwell 103 
Bishopsgate 116 
Shoreditch 110 
Stepney parish 127 
Aldgate 92 
Whitechappel 104 

All the ninety-seven parishes within the walls 228 
All the parishes in Southwark 205 
- Total 1889 


So that, in short, there died more that week in the two parishes of Cripplegate 
and St Sepulcher by forty-eight than in all the city, all the east suburbs, and all 
the Southwark parishes put together. This caused the reputation of the city’s 
health to continue all over England—and especially in the counties and markets 
adjacent, from whence our supply of provisions chiefly came even much longer 
than that health itself continued; for when the people came into the streets from 
the country by Shoreditch and Bishopsgate, or by Old Street and Smithfield, they 
would see the out-streets empty and the houses and shops shut, and the few 
people that were stirring there walk in the middle of the streets. But when they 
came within the city, there things looked better, and the markets and shops were 
open, and the people walking about the streets as usual, though not quite so 
many; and this continued till the latter end of August and the beginning of 
September. 

But then the case altered quite; the distemper abated in the west and north- 
west parishes, and the weight of the infection lay on the city and the eastern 


suburbs, and the Southwark side, and this in a frightful manner. Then, indeed, 
the city began to look dismal, shops to be shut, and the streets desolate. In the 
High Street, indeed, necessity made people stir abroad on many occasions; and 
there would be in the middle of the day a pretty many people, but in the 
mornings and evenings scarce any to be seen, even there, no, not in Cornhill and 
Cheapside. 

These observations of mine were abundantly confirmed by the weekly bills of 
mortality for those weeks, an abstract of which, as they respect the parishes 
which. I have mentioned and as they make the calculations I speak of very 
evident, take as follows. 

The weekly bill, which makes out this decrease of the burials in the west and 
north side of the city, stands thus— 

From the 12th of September to the 19th— 


St Giles, Cripplegate 456 
- St Giles-in-the-Fields 140 
- Clarkenwell ve 
- St Sepulcher 214 
- St Leonard, Shoreditch 183 
- Stepney parish 716 
- Aldgate 623 
- Whitechappel 532 


- Inthe ninety-seven parishes within the walls 1493 
- Inthe eight parishes on Southwark side 1636 





- Total 6060 

Here is a strange change of things indeed, and a sad change it was; and had it 
held for two months more than it did, very few people would have been left 
alive. But then such, I say, was the merciful disposition of God that, when it was 
thus, the west and north part which had been so dreadfully visited at first, grew, 
as you see, much better; and as the people disappeared here, they began to look 
abroad again there; and the next week or two altered it still more; that is, more to 
the encouragement of the other part of the town. For example:— 

From the 19th of September to the 26th— 


St Giles, Cripplegate 2/7 
- St Giles-in-the-Fields 119 
- Clarkenwell 76 
- St Sepulchers 193 
- St Leonard, Shoreditch 146 


- Stepney parish 616 


- Aldgate 496 

- Whitechappel 346 

- Inthe ninety-seven parishes within the walls 1268 
- Inthe eight parishes on Southwark side 1390 





- Total 4927 


From the 26th of September to the 3rd of October— 


St Giles, Cripplegate 196 
- St Giles-in-the-Fields 95 
- Clarkenwell 48 
- St Sepulchers 137 
- St Leonard, Shoreditch 128 
- Stepney parish 674 
- Aldgate 372 
- Whitechappel 328 


- Inthe ninety-seven parishes within the walls 1149 
- Inthe eight parishes on Southwark side 1201 





- Total 4382 

And now the misery of the city and of the said east and south parts was 
complete indeed; for, as you see, the weight of the distemper lay upon those 
parts, that is to say, the city, the eight parishes over the river, with the parishes of 
Aldgate, Whitechappel, and Stepney; and this was the time that the bills came up 
to such a monstrous height as that I mentioned before, and that eight or nine, 
and, as I believe, ten or twelve thousand a week, died; for it is my settled opinion 
that they never could come at any just account of the numbers, for the reasons 
which I have given already. 

Nay, one of the most eminent physicians, who has since published in Latin an 
account of those times, and of his observations says that in one week there died 
twelve thousand people, and that particularly there died four thousand in one 
night; though I do not remember that there ever was any such particular night so 
remarkably fatal as that such a number died in it. However, all this confirms 
what I have said above of the uncertainty of the bills of mortality, &c., of which 
I shall say more hereafter. 

And here let me take leave to enter again, though it may seem a repetition of 
circumstances, into a description of the miserable condition of the city itself, and 
of those parts where I lived at this particular time. The city and those other parts, 
notwithstanding the great numbers of people that were gone into the country, 


was vastly full of people; and perhaps the fuller because people had for a long 
time a strong belief that the plague would not come into the city, nor into 
Southwark, no, nor into Wapping or Ratcliff at all; nay, such was the assurance 
of the people on that head that many removed from the suburbs on the west and 
north sides, into those eastern and south sides as for safety; and, as I verily 
believe, carried the plague amongst them there perhaps sooner than they would 
otherwise have had it. 

Here also I ought to leave a further remark for the use of posterity, concerning 
the manner of people’s infecting one another; namely, that it was not the sick 
people only from whom the plague was immediately received by others that 
were sound, but the well. To explain myself: by the sick people I mean those 
who were known to be sick, had taken their beds, had been under cure, or had 
swellings and tumours upon them, and the like; these everybody could beware 
of; they were either in their beds or in such condition as could not be concealed. 

By the well I mean such as had received the contagion, and had it really upon 
them, and in their blood, yet did not show the consequences of it in their 
countenances: nay, even were not sensible of it themselves, as many were not for 
several days. These breathed death in every place, and upon everybody who 
came near them; nay, their very clothes retained the infection, their hands would 
infect the things they touched, especially if they were warm and sweaty, and 
they were generally apt to sweat too. 

Now it was impossible to know these people, nor did they sometimes, as I 
have said, know themselves to be infected. These were the people that so often 
dropped down and fainted in the streets; for oftentimes they would go about the 
streets to the last, till on a sudden they would sweat, grow faint, sit down at a 
door and die. It is true, finding themselves thus, they would struggle hard to get 
home to their own doors, or at other times would be just able to go into their 
houses and die instantly; other times they would go about till they had the very 
tokens come out upon them, and yet not know it, and would die in an hour or 
two after they came home, but be well as long as they were abroad. These were 
the dangerous people; these were the people of whom the well people ought to 
have been afraid; but then, on the other side, it was impossible to know them. 

And this is the reason why it is impossible in a visitation to prevent the 
spreading of the plague by the utmost human vigilance: viz., that it is impossible 
to know the infected people from the sound, or that the infected people should 
perfectly know themselves. I knew a man who conversed freely in London all 
the season of the plague in 1665, and kept about him an antidote or cordial on 
purpose to take when he thought himself in any danger, and he had such a rule to 
know or have warning of the danger by as indeed I never met with before or 


since. How far it may be depended on I know not. He had a wound in his leg, 
and whenever he came among any people that were not sound, and the infection 
began to affect him, he said he could know it by that signal, viz., that his wound 
in his leg would smart, and look pale and white; so as soon as ever he felt it 
smart it was time for him to withdraw, or to take care of himself, taking his 
drink, which he always carried about him for that purpose. Now it seems he 
found his wound would smart many times when he was in company with such 
who thought themselves to be sound, and who appeared so to one another; but he 
would presently rise up and say publicly, ‘Friends, here is somebody in the room 
that has the plague’, and so would immediately break up the company. This was 
indeed a faithful monitor to all people that the plague is not to be avoided by 
those that converse promiscuously in a town infected, and people have it when 
they know it not, and that they likewise give it to others when they know not that 
they have it themselves; and in this case shutting up the well or removing the 
sick will not do it, unless they can go back and shut up all those that the sick had 
conversed with, even before they knew themselves to be sick, and none knows 
how far to carry that back, or where to stop; for none knows when or where or 
how they may have received the infection, or from whom. 

This I take to be the reason which makes so many people talk of the air being 
corrupted and infected, and that they need not be cautious of whom they 
converse with, for that the contagion was in the air. I have seen them in strange 
agitations and surprises on this account. ‘I have never come near any infected 
body’, says the disturbed person; ‘I have conversed with none but sound, healthy 
people, and yet I have gotten the distemper!’ ‘I am sure I am struck from 
Heaven’, says another, and he falls to the serious part. Again, the first goes on 
exclaiming, ‘I have come near no infection or any infected person; I am sure it is 
the air. We draw in death when we breathe, and therefore ‘tis the hand of God; 
there is no withstanding it.’ And this at last made many people, being hardened 
to the danger, grow less concerned at it; and less cautious towards the latter end 
of the time, and when it was come to its height, than they were at first. Then, 
with a kind of a Turkish predestinarianism, they would say, if it pleased God to 
strike them, it was all one whether they went abroad or stayed at home; they 
could not escape it, and therefore they went boldly about, even into infected 
houses and infected company; visited sick people; and, in short, lay in the beds 
with their wives or relations when they were infected. And what was the 
consequence, but the same that is the consequence in Turkey, and in those 
countries where they do those things—namely, that they were infected too, and 
died by hundreds and thousands? 

I would be far from lessening the awe of the judgements of God and the 


reverence to His providence which ought always to be on our minds on such 
occasions as these. Doubtless the visitation itself is a stroke from Heaven upon a 
city, or country, or nation where it falls; a messenger of His vengeance, and a 
loud call to that nation or country or city to humiliation and repentance, 
according to that of the prophet Jeremiah (xviii. 7, 8): ‘At what instant I shall 
speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull 
down, and to destroy it; if that nation against whom I have pronounced turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them.’ Now to prompt 
due impressions of the awe of God on the minds of men on such occasions, and 
not to lessen them, it is that I have left those minutes upon record. 

I say, therefore, I reflect upon no man for putting the reason of those things 
upon the immediate hand of God, and the appointment and direction of His 
providence; nay, on the contrary, there were many wonderful deliverances of 
persons from infection, and deliverances of persons when infected, which 
intimate singular and remarkable providence in the particular instances to which 
they refer; and I esteem my own deliverance to be one next to miraculous, and 
do record it with thankfulness. 

But when I am speaking of the plague as a distemper arising from natural 
causes, we must consider it as it was really propagated by natural means; nor is it 
at all the less a judgement for its being under the conduct of human causes and 
effects; for, as the Divine Power has formed the whole scheme of nature and 
maintains nature in its course, so the same Power thinks fit to let His own actings 
with men, whether of mercy or judgement, to go on in the ordinary course of 
natural causes; and He is pleased to act by those natural causes as the ordinary 
means, excepting and reserving to Himself nevertheless a power to act in a 
supernatural way when He sees occasion. Now ‘tis evident that in the case of an 
infection there is no apparent extraordinary occasion for supernatural operation, 
but the ordinary course of things appears sufficiently armed, and made capable 
of all the effects that Heaven usually directs by a contagion. Among these causes 
and effects, this of the secret conveyance of infection, imperceptible and 
unavoidable, is more than sufficient to execute the fierceness of Divine 
vengeance, without putting it upon supernaturals and miracle. 

The acute penetrating nature of the disease itself was such, and the infection 
was received so imperceptibly, that the most exact caution could not secure us 
while in the place. But I must be allowed to believe—and I have so many 
examples fresh in my memory to convince me of it, that I think none can resist 
their evidence—I say, I must be allowed to believe that no one in this whole 
nation ever received the sickness or infection but who received it in the ordinary 
way of infection from somebody, or the clothes or touch or stench of somebody 


that was infected before. 

The manner of its coming first to London proves this also, viz., by goods 
brought over from Holland, and brought thither from the Levant; the first 
breaking of it out in a house in Long Acre where those goods were carried and 
first opened; its spreading from that house to other houses by the visible unwary 
conversing with those who were sick; and the infecting the parish officers who 
were employed about the persons dead, and the like. These are known authorities 
for this great foundation point—that it went on and proceeded from person to 
person and from house to house, and no otherwise. In the first house that was 
infected there died four persons. A neighbour, hearing the mistress of the first 
house was sick, went to visit her, and went home and gave the distemper to her 
family, and died, and all her household. A minister, called to pray with the first 
sick person in the second house, was said to sicken immediately and die with 
several more in his house. Then the physicians began to consider, for they did 
not at first dream of a general contagion. But the physicians being sent to inspect 
the bodies, they assured the people that it was neither more or less than the 
plague, with all its terrifying particulars, and that it threatened an universal 
infection, so many people having already conversed with the sick or 
distempered, and having, as might be supposed, received infection from them, 
that it would be impossible to put a stop to it. 

Here the opinion of the physicians agreed with my observation afterwards, 
namely, that the danger was spreading insensibly, for the sick could infect none 
but those that came within reach of the sick person; but that one man who may 
have really received the infection and knows it not, but goes abroad and about as 
a sound person, may give the plague to a thousand people, and they to greater 
numbers in proportion, and neither the person giving the infection or the persons 
receiving it know anything of it, and perhaps not feel the effects of it for several 
days after. 

For example, many persons in the time of this visitation never perceived that 
they were infected till they found to their unspeakable surprise, the tokens come 
out upon them; after which they seldom lived six hours; for those spots they 
called the tokens were really gangrene spots, or mortified flesh in small knobs as 
broad as a little silver penny, and hard as a piece of callus or horn; so that, when 
the disease was come up to that length, there was nothing could follow but 
certain death; and yet, as I said, they knew nothing of their being infected, nor 
found themselves so much as out of order, till those mortal marks were upon 
them. But everybody must allow that they were infected in a high degree before, 
And must have been so some time, and consequently their breath, their sweat, 
their very clothes, were contagious for many days before. This occasioned a vast 


variety of cases which physicians would have much more opportunity to 
remember than I; but some came within the compass of my observation or 
hearing, of which I shall name a few. 

A certain citizen who had lived safe and untouched till the month of 
September, when the weight of the distemper lay more in the city than it had 
done before, was mighty cheerful, and something too bold (as I think it was) in 
his talk of how secure he was, how cautious he had been, and how he had never 
come near any sick body. Says another citizen, a neighbour of his, to him one 
day, ‘Do not be too confident, Mr—-; it is hard to say who is sick and who is 
well, for we see men alive and well to outward appearance one hour, and dead 
the next.’ ‘That is true’, says the first man, for he was not a man presumptuously 
secure, but had escaped a long while—and men, as I said above, especially in the 
city began to be over-easy upon that score. “That is true,’ says he; ‘I do not think 
myself secure, but I hope I have not been in company with any person that there 
has been any danger in.’ ‘No?’ says his neighbour. ‘Was not you at the Bull 
Head Tavern in Gracechurch Street with Mr—the night before last?’ ‘Yes,’ says 
the first, ‘I was; but there was nobody there that we had any reason to think 
dangerous.’ Upon which his neighbour said no more, being unwilling to surprise 
him; but this made him more inquisitive, and as his neighbour appeared 
backward, he was the more impatient, and in a kind of warmth says he aloud, 
‘Why, he is not dead, is he?’ Upon which his neighbour still was silent, but cast 
up his eyes and said something to himself; at which the first citizen turned pale, 
and said no more but this, ‘Then I am a dead man too’, and went home 
immediately and sent for a neighbouring apothecary to give him something 
preventive, for he had not yet found himself ill; but the apothecary, opening his 
breast, fetched a sigh, and said no more but this, ‘Look up to God’; and the man 
died in a few hours. 

Now let any man judge from a case like this if it is possible for the regulations 
of magistrates, either by shutting up the sick or removing them, to stop an 
infection which spreads itself from man to man even while they are perfectly 
well and insensible of its approach, and may be so for many days. 

It may be proper to ask here how long it may be supposed men might have the 
seeds of the contagion in them before it discovered itself in this fatal manner, 
and how long they might go about seemingly whole, and yet be contagious to all 
those that came near them. I believe the most experienced physicians cannot 
answer this question directly any more than I can; and something an ordinary 
observer may take notice of, which may pass their observations. The opinion of 
physicians abroad seems to be that it may lie dormant in the spirits or in the 
blood-vessels a very considerable time. Why else do they exact a quarantine of 


those who came into their harbours and ports from suspected places? Forty days 
is, one would think, too long for nature to struggle with such an enemy as this, 
and not conquer it or yield to it. But I could not think, by my own observation, 
that they can be infected so as to be contagious to others above fifteen or sixteen 
days at furthest; and on that score it was, that when a house was shut up in the 
city and any one had died of the plague, but nobody appeared to be ill in the 
family for sixteen or eighteen days after, they were not so strict but that they 
would connive at their going privately abroad; nor would people be much afraid 
of them afterward, but rather think they were fortified the better, having not been 
vulnerable when the enemy was in their own house; but we sometimes found it 
had lain much longer concealed. 

Upon the foot of all these observations I must say that though Providence 
seemed to direct my conduct to be otherwise, yet it is my opinion, and I must 
leave it as a prescription, viz., that the best physic against the plague is to run 
away from it. I know people encourage themselves by saying God is able to keep 
us in the midst of danger, and able to overtake us when we think ourselves out of 
danger; and this kept thousands in the town whose carcases went into the great 
pits by cartloads, and who, if they had fled from the danger, had, I believe, been 
safe from the disaster; at least ‘tis probable they had been safe. 

And were this very fundamental only duly considered by the people on any 
future occasion of this or the like nature, I am persuaded it would put them upon 
quite different measures for managing the people from those that they took in 
1665, or than any that have been taken abroad that I have heard of. In a word, 
they would consider of separating the people into smaller bodies, and removing 
them in time farther from one another—and not let such a contagion as this, 
which is indeed chiefly dangerous to collected bodies of people, find a million of 
people in a body together, as was very near the case before, and would certainly 
be the case if it should ever appear again. 

The plague, like a great fire, if a few houses only are contiguous where it 
happens, can only burn a few houses; or if it begins in a single, or, as we call it, a 
lone house, can only burn that lone house where it begins. But if it begins in a 
close-built town or city and gets a head, there its fury increases: it rages over the 
whole place, and consumes all it can reach. 

I could propose many schemes on the foot of which the government of this 
city, if ever they should be under the apprehensions of such another enemy (God 
forbid they should), might ease themselves of the greatest part of the dangerous 
people that belong to them; I mean such as the begging, starving, labouring poor, 
and among them chiefly those who, in case of a siege, are called the useless 
mouths; who being then prudently and to their own advantage disposed of, and 


the wealthy inhabitants disposing of themselves and of their servants and 
children, the city and its adjacent parts would be so effectually evacuated that 
there would not be above a tenth part of its people left together for the disease to 
take hold upon. But suppose them to be a fifth part, and that two hundred and 
fifty thousand people were left: and if it did seize upon them, they would, by 
their living so much at large, be much better prepared to defend themselves 
against the infection, and be less liable to the effects of it than if the same 
number of people lived dose together in one smaller city such as Dublin or 
Amsterdam or the like. 

It is true hundreds, yea, thousands of families fled away at this last plague, but 
then of them, many fled too late, and not only died in their flight, but carried the 
distemper with them into the countries where they went and infected those 
whom they went among for safety; which confounded the thing, and made that 
be a propagation of the distemper which was the best means to prevent it; and 
this too is an evidence of it, and brings me back to what I only hinted at before, 
but must speak more fully to here, namely, that men went about apparently well 
many days after they had the taint of the disease in their vitals, and after their 
spirits were so seized as that they could never escape it, and that all the while 
they did so they were dangerous to others; I say, this proves that so it was; for 
such people infected the very towns they went through, as well as the families 
they went among; and it was by that means that almost all the great towns in 
England had the distemper among them, more or less, and always they would 
tell you such a Londoner or such a Londoner brought it down. 

It must not be omitted that when I speak of those people who were really thus 
dangerous, I suppose them to be utterly ignorant of their own conditions; for if 
they really knew their circumstances to be such as indeed they were, they must 
have been a kind of wilful murtherers if they would have gone abroad among 
healthy people—and it would have verified indeed the suggestion which I 
mentioned above, and which I thought seemed untrue: viz., that the infected 
people were utterly careless as to giving the infection to others, and rather 
forward to do it than not; and I believe it was partly from this very thing that 
they raised that suggestion, which I hope was not really true in fact. 

I confess no particular case is sufficient to prove a general, but I could name 
several people within the knowledge of some of their neighbours and families 
yet living who showed the contrary to an extreme. One man, a master of a family 
in my neighbourhood, having had the distemper, he thought he had it given him 
by a poor workman whom he employed, and whom he went to his house to see, 
or went for some work that he wanted to have finished; and he had some 
apprehensions even while he was at the poor workman’s door, but did not 


discover it fully; but the next day it discovered itself, and he was taken very in, 
upon which he immediately caused himself to be carried into an outbuilding 
which he had in his yard, and where there was a chamber over a workhouse (the 
man being a brazier). Here he lay, and here he died, and would be tended by 
none of his neighbours, but by a nurse from abroad; and would not suffer his 
wife, nor children, nor servants to come up into the room, lest they should be 
infected—but sent them his blessing and prayers for them by the nurse, who 
spoke it to them at a distance, and all this for fear of giving them the distemper; 
and without which he knew, as they were kept up, they could not have it. 

And here I must observe also that the plague, as I suppose all distempers do, 
operated in a different manner on differing constitutions; some were 
immediately overwhelmed with it, and it came to violent fevers, vomitings, 
insufferable headaches, pains in the back, and so up to ravings and ragings with 
those pains; others with swellings and tumours in the neck or groin, or armpits, 
which till they could be broke put them into insufferable agonies and torment; 
while others, as I have observed, were silently infected, the fever preying upon 
their spirits insensibly, and they seeing little of it till they fell into swooning, and 
faintings, and death without pain. I am not physician enough to enter into the 
particular reasons and manner of these differing effects of one and the same 
distemper, and of its differing operation in several bodies; nor is it my business 
here to record the observations which I really made, because the doctors 
themselves have done that part much more effectually than I can do, and because 
my opinion may in some things differ from theirs. I am only relating what I 
know, or have heard, or believe of the particular cases, and what fell within the 
compass of my view, and the different nature of the infection as it appeared in 
the particular cases which I have related; but this may be added too: that though 
the former sort of those cases, namely, those openly visited, were the worst for 
themselves as to pain—I mean those that had such fevers, vomitings, headaches, 
pains, and swellings, because they died in such a dreadful manner—yet the latter 
had the worst state of the disease; for in the former they frequently recovered, 
especially if the swellings broke; but the latter was inevitable death; no cure, no 
help, could be possible, nothing could follow but death. And it was worse also to 
others, because, as above, it secretly and unperceived by others or by 
themselves, communicated death to those they conversed with, the penetrating 
poison insinuating itself into their blood in a manner which it is impossible to 
describe, or indeed conceive. 

This infecting and being infected without so much as its being known to either 
person is evident from two sorts of cases which frequently happened at that time; 
and there is hardly anybody living who was in London during the infection but 


must have known several of the cases of both sorts. 

(1) Fathers and mothers have gone about as if they had been well, and have 
believed themselves to be so, till they have insensibly infected and been the 
destruction of their whole families, which they would have been far from doing 
if they had the least apprehensions of their being unsound and dangerous 
themselves. A family, whose story I have heard, was thus infected by the father; 
and the distemper began to appear upon some of them even before he found it 
upon himself. But searching more narrowly, it appeared he had been affected 
some time; and as soon as he found that his family had been poisoned by himself 
he went distracted, and would have laid violent hands upon himself, but was 
kept from that by those who looked to him, and in a few days died. 

(2) The other particular is, that many people having been well to the best of 
their own judgement, or by the best observation which they could make of 
themselves for several days, and only finding a decay of appetite, or a light 
sickness upon their stomachs; nay, some whose appetite has been strong, and 
even craving, and only a light pain in their heads, have sent for physicians to 
know what ailed them, and have been found, to their great surprise, at the brink 
of death: the tokens upon them, or the plague grown up to an incurable height. 

It was very sad to reflect how such a person as this last mentioned above had 
been a walking destroyer perhaps for a week or a fortnight before that; how he 
had ruined those that he would have hazarded his life to save, and had been 
breathing death upon them, even perhaps in his tender kissing and embracings of 
his own children. Yet thus certainly it was, and often has been, and I could give 
many particular cases where it has been so. If then the blow is thus insensibly 
striking—if the arrow flies thus unseen, and cannot be discovered—to what 
purpose are all the schemes for shutting up or removing the sick people? Those 
schemes cannot take place but upon those that appear to be sick, or to be 
infected; whereas there are among them at the same time thousands of people 
who seem to be well, but are all that while carrying death with them into all 
companies which they come into. 

This frequently puzzled our physicians, and especially the apothecaries and 
surgeons, who knew not how to discover the sick from the sound; they all 
allowed that it was really so, that many people had the plague in their very 
blood, and preying upon their spirits, and were in themselves but walking 
putrefied carcases whose breath was infectious and their sweat poison, and yet 
were as well to look on as other people, and even knew it not themselves; I say, 
they all allowed that it was really true in fact, but they knew not how to propose 
a discovery. 

My friend Dr Heath was of opinion that it might be known by the smell of 


their breath; but then, as he said, who durst smell to that breath for his 
information? since, to know it, he must draw the stench of the plague up into his 
own brain, in order to distinguish the smell! I have heard it was the opinion of 
others that it might be distinguished by the party’s breathing upon a piece of 
glass, where, the breath condensing, there might living creatures be seen by a 
microscope, of strange, monstrous, and frightful shapes, such as dragons, snakes, 
serpents, and devils, horrible to behold. But this I very much question the truth 
of, and we had no microscopes at that time, as I remember, to make the 
experiment with. 

It was the opinion also of another learned man, that the breath of such a person 
would poison and instantly kill a bird; not only a small bird, but even a cock or 
hen, and that, if it did not immediately kill the latter, it would cause them to be 
roupy, as they call it; particularly that if they had laid any eggs at any time, they 
would be all rotten. But those are opinions which I never found supported by any 
experiments, or heard of others that had seen it; so I leave them as I find them; 
only with this remark, namely, that I think the probabilities are very strong for 
them. 

Some have proposed that such persons should breathe hard upon warm water, 
and that they would leave an unusual scum upon it, or upon several other things, 
especially such as are of a glutinous substance and are apt to receive a scum and 
support it. 

But from the whole I found that the nature of this contagion was such that it 
was impossible to discover it at all, or to prevent its spreading from one to 
another by any human skill. 

Here was indeed one difficulty which I could never thoroughly get over to this 
time, and which there is but one way of answering that I know of, and it is this, 
viz., the first person that died of the plague was on December 20, or thereabouts, 
1664, and in or about long Acre; whence the first person had the infection was 
generally said to be from a parcel of silks imported from Holland, and first 
opened in that house. 

But after this we heard no more of any person dying of the plague, or of the 
distemper being in that place, till the 9th of February, which was about seven 
weeks after, and then one more was buried out of the same house. Then it was 
hushed, and we were perfectly easy as to the public for a great while; for there 
were no more entered in the weekly bill to be dead of the plague till the 22nd of 
April, when there was two more buried, not out of the same house, but out of the 
same street; and, as near as I can remember, it was out of the next house to the 
first. This was nine weeks asunder, and after this we had no more till a fortnight, 
and then it broke out in several streets and spread every way. Now the question 


seems to lie thus: Where lay the seeds of the infection all this while? How came 
it to stop so long, and not stop any longer? Either the distemper did not come 
immediately by contagion from body to body, or, if it did, then a body may be 
capable to continue infected without the disease discovering itself many days, 
nay, weeks together; even not a quarantine of days only, but soixantine; not only 
forty days, but sixty days or longer. 

It is true there was, as I observed at first, and is well known to many yet 
living, a very cold winter and a long frost which continued three months; and 
this, the doctors say, might check the infection; but then the learned must allow 
me to say that if, according to their notion, the disease was (as I may say) only 
frozen up, it would like a frozen river have returned to its usual force and current 
when it thawed—whereas the principal recess of this infection, which was from 
February to April, was after the frost was broken and the weather mild and 
warm. 

But there is another way of solving all this difficulty, which I think my own 
remembrance of the thing will supply; and that is, the fact is not granted— 
namely, that there died none in those long intervals, viz., from the 20th of 
December to the 9th of February, and from thence to the 22nd of April. The 
weekly bills are the only evidence on the other side, and those bills were not of 
credit enough, at least with me, to support an hypothesis or determine a question 
of such importance as this; for it was our received opinion at that time, and I 
believe upon very good grounds, that the fraud lay in the parish officers, 
searchers, and persons appointed to give account of the dead, and what diseases 
they died of; and as people were very loth at first to have the neighbours believe 
their houses were infected, so they gave money to procure, or otherwise 
procured, the dead persons to be returned as dying of other distempers; and this I 
know was practised afterwards in many places, I believe I might say in all places 
where the distemper came, as will be seen by the vast increase of the numbers 
placed in the weekly bills under other articles of diseases during the time of the 
infection. For example, in the months of July and August, when the plague was 
coming on to its highest pitch, it was very ordinary to have from a thousand to 
twelve hundred, nay, to almost fifteen hundred a week of other distempers. Not 
that the numbers of those distempers were really increased to such a degree, but 
the great number of families and houses where really the infection was, obtained 
the favour to have their dead be returned of other distempers, to prevent the 
shutting up their houses. For example:— 

Dead of other diseases beside the plague— 
- From the 18th July to the 25th 942 
au a 25th July “ ist August 1004 


sea 1st August “ 8th 1213 


- “ 8th “15th 1439 

Be 15th “ 22nd 1331 

Bs 22nd “ 29th 1394 

- “ 29th “ 5th September 1264 
ae Sth September to the 12th 1056 
- “ 12th “19th 1132 

= 19th “ 26th 927 


Now it was not doubted but the greatest part of these, or a great part of them, 
were dead of the plague, but the officers were prevailed with to return them as 
above, and the numbers of some particular articles of distempers discovered is as 
follows:— 


- Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
- 1 8 Te: 22° 29 5 12 19 
- to8 to15 to22 to29to Sept.5 to12 to19 to 26 


Fever 314 353 348 383 364 332 309 268 
Spotted 174 190 166 165 157 97 101° 65 
Fever 

Surfeit 85 87 74 99 68 45 49 36 
Teeth 90 113 111 133 138 128 121+ «112 
- 663 743 699 780 727 602 580 481 

There were several other articles which bore a proportion to these, and which, 
it is easy to perceive, were increased on the same account, as aged, 
consumptions, vomitings, imposthumes, gripes, and the like, many of which 
were not doubted to be infected people; but as it was of the utmost consequence 
to families not to be known to be infected, if it was possible to avoid it, so they 
took all the measures they could to have it not believed, and if any died in their 
houses, to get them returned to the examiners, and by the searchers, as having 
died of other distempers. 

This, I say, will account for the long interval which, as I have said, was 
between the dying of the first persons that were returned in the bill to be dead of 
the plague and the time when the distemper spread openly and could not be 
concealed. 

Besides, the weekly bills themselves at that time evidently discover the truth; 
for, while there was no mention of the plague, and no increase after it had been 
mentioned, yet it was apparent that there was an increase of those distempers 


which bordered nearest upon it; for example, there were eight, twelve, seventeen 
of the spotted fever in a week, when there were none, or but very few, of the 
plague; whereas before, one, three, or four were the ordinary weekly numbers of 
that distemper. Likewise, as I observed before, the burials increased weekly in 
that particular parish and the parishes adjacent more than in any other parish, 
although there were none set down of the plague; all which tells us, that the 
infection was handed on, and the succession of the distemper really preserved, 
though it seemed to us at that time to be ceased, and to come again in a manner 
surprising. 

It might be, also, that the infection might remain in other parts of the same 
parcel of goods which at first it came in, and which might not be perhaps 
opened, or at least not fully, or in the clothes of the first infected person; for I 
cannot think that anybody could be seized with the contagion in a fatal and 
mortal degree for nine weeks together, and support his state of health so well as 
even not to discover it to themselves; yet if it were so, the argument is the 
stronger in favour of what I am saying: namely, that the infection is retained in 
bodies apparently well, and conveyed from them to those they converse with, 
while it is known to neither the one nor the other. 

Great were the confusions at that time upon this very account, and when 
people began to be convinced that the infection was received in this surprising 
manner from persons apparently well, they began to be exceeding shy and 
jealous of every one that came near them. Once, on a public day, whether a 
Sabbath-day or not I do not remember, in Aldgate Church, in a pew full of 
people, on a sudden one fancied she smelt an ill smell. Immediately she fancies 
the plague was in the pew, whispers her notion or suspicion to the next, then 
rises and goes out of the pew. It immediately took with the next, and so to them 
all; and every one of them, and of the two or three adjoining pews, got up and 
went out of the church, nobody knowing what it was offended them, or from 
whom. 

This immediately filled everybody’s mouths with one preparation or other, 
such as the old woman directed, and some perhaps as physicians directed, in 
order to prevent infection by the breath of others; insomuch that if we came to 
go into a church when it was anything full of people, there would be such a 
mixture of smells at the entrance that it was much more strong, though perhaps 
not so wholesome, than if you were going into an apothecary’s or druggist’s 
shop. In a word, the whole church was like a smelling-bottle; in one corner it 
was all perfumes; in another, aromatics, balsamics, and variety of drugs and 
herbs; in another, salts and spirits, as every one was furnished for their own 
preservation. Yet I observed that after people were possessed, as I have said, 


with the belief, or rather assurance, of the infection being thus carried on by 
persons apparently in health, the churches and meeting-houses were much 
thinner of people than at other times before that they used to be. For this is to be 
said of the people of London, that during the whole time of the pestilence the 
churches or meetings were never wholly shut up, nor did the people decline 
coming out to the public worship of God, except only in some parishes when the 
violence of the distemper was more particularly in that parish at that time, and 
even then no longer than it continued to be so. 

Indeed nothing was more strange than to see with what courage the people 
went to the public service of God, even at that time when they were afraid to stir 
out of their own houses upon any other occasion; this, I mean, before the time of 
desperation, which I have mentioned already. This was a proof of the exceeding 
populousness of the city at the time of the infection, notwithstanding the great 
numbers that were gone into the country at the first alarm, and that fled out into 
the forests and woods when they were further terrified with the extraordinary 
increase of it. For when we came to see the crowds and throngs of people which 
appeared on the Sabbath-days at the churches, and especially in those parts of 
the town where the plague was abated, or where it was not yet come to its height, 
it was amazing. But of this I shall speak again presently. I return in the meantime 
to the article of infecting one another at first, before people came to right notions 
of the infection, and of infecting one another. People were only shy of those that 
were really sick, a man with a cap upon his head, or with clothes round his neck, 
which was the case of those that had swellings there. Such was indeed frightful; 
but when we saw a gentleman dressed, with his band on and his gloves in his 
hand, his hat upon his head, and his hair combed, of such we bad not the least 
apprehensions, and people conversed a great while freely, especially with their 
neighbours and such as they knew. But when the physicians assured us that the 
danger was as well from the sound (that is, the seemingly sound) as the sick, and 
that those people who thought themselves entirely free were oftentimes the most 
fatal, and that it came to be generally understood that people were sensible of it, 
and of the reason of it; then, I say, they began to be jealous of everybody, and a 
vast number of people locked themselves up, so as not to come abroad into any 
company at all, nor suffer any that had been abroad in promiscuous company to 
come into their houses, or near them—at least not so near them as to be within 
the reach of their breath or of any smell from them; and when they were obliged 
to converse at a distance with strangers, they would always have preservatives in 
their mouths and about their clothes to repel and keep off the infection. 

It must be acknowledged that when people began to use these cautions they 
were less exposed to danger, and the infection did not break into such houses so 


furiously as it did into others before; and thousands of families were preserved 
(speaking with due reserve to the direction of Divine Providence) by that means. 

But it was impossible to beat anything into the heads of the poor. They went 
on with the usual impetuosity of their tempers, full of outcries and lamentations 
when taken, but madly careless of themselves, foolhardy and obstinate, while 
they were well. Where they could get employment they pushed into any kind of 
business, the most dangerous and the most liable to infection; and if they were 
spoken to, their answer would be, ‘I must trust to God for that; if I am taken, 
then I am provided for, and there is an end of me’, and the like. Or thus, ‘Why, 
what must I do? I can’t starve. I had as good have the plague as perish for want. I 
have no work; what could I do? I must do this or beg.’ Suppose it was burying 
the dead, or attending the sick, or watching infected houses, which were all 
terrible hazards; but their tale was generally the same. It is true, necessity was a 
very justifiable, warrantable plea, and nothing could be better; but their way of 
talk was much the same where the necessities were not the same. This 
adventurous conduct of the poor was that which brought the plague among them 
in a most furious manner; and this, joined to the distress of their circumstances 
when taken, was the reason why they died so by heaps; for I cannot say I could 
observe one jot of better husbandry among them, I mean the labouring poor, 
while they were all well and getting money than there was before, but as lavish, 
as extravagant, and as thoughtless for tomorrow as ever; so that when they came 
to be taken sick they were immediately in the utmost distress, as well for want as 
for sickness, as well for lack of food as lack of health. 

This misery of the poor I had many occasions to be an eyewitness of, and 
sometimes also of the charitable assistance that some pious people daily gave to 
such, sending them relief and supplies both of food, physic, and other help, as 
they found they wanted; and indeed it is a debt of justice due to the temper of the 
people of that day to take notice here, that not only great sums, very great sums 
of money were charitably sent to the Lord Mayor and aldermen for the 
assistance and support of the poor distempered people, but abundance of private 
people daily distributed large sums of money for their relief, and sent people 
about to inquire into the condition of particular distressed and visited families, 
and relieved them; nay, some pious ladies were so transported with zeal in so 
good a work, and so confident in the protection of Providence in discharge of the 
great duty of charity, that they went about in person distributing alms to the 
poor, and even visiting poor families, though sick and infected, in their very 
houses, appointing nurses to attend those that wanted attending, and ordering 
apothecaries and surgeons, the first to supply them with drugs or plasters, and 
such things as they wanted; and the last to lance and dress the swellings and 


tumours, where such were wanting; giving their blessing to the poor in 
substantial relief to them, as well as hearty prayers for them. 

I will not undertake to say, as some do, that none of those charitable people 
were suffered to fall under the calamity itself; but this I may say, that I never 
knew any one of them that miscarried, which I mention for the encouragement of 
others in case of the like distress; and doubtless, if they that give to the poor lend 
to the Lord, and He will repay them, those that hazard their lives to give to the 
poor, and to comfort and assist the poor in such a misery as this, may hope to be 
protected in the work. 

Nor was this charity so extraordinary eminent only in a few, but (for I cannot 
lightly quit this point) the charity of the rich, as well in the city and suburbs as 
from the country, was so great that, in a word, a prodigious number of people 
who must otherwise inevitably have perished for want as well as sickness were 
supported and subsisted by it; and though I could never, nor I believe any one 
else, come to a full knowledge of what was so contributed, yet I do believe that, 
as I heard one say that was a critical observer of that part, there was not only 
many thousand pounds contributed, but many hundred thousand pounds, to the 
relief of the poor of this distressed, afflicted city; nay, one man affirmed to me 
that he could reckon up above one hundred thousand pounds a week, which was 
distributed by the churchwardens at the several parish vestries by the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen in the several wards and precincts, and by the particular 
direction of the court and of the justices respectively in the parts where they 
resided, over and above the private charity distributed by pious bands in the 
manner I speak of; and this continued for many weeks together. 

I confess this is a very great sum; but if it be true that there was distributed in 
the parish of Cripplegate only, 17,800 in one week to the relief of the poor, as I 
heard reported, and which I really believe was true, the other may not be 
improbable. 

It was doubtless to be reckoned among the many signal good providences 
which attended this great city, and of which there were many other worth 
recording,—I say, this was a very remarkable one, that it pleased God thus to 
move the hearts of the people in all parts of the kingdom so cheerfully to 
contribute to the relief and support of the poor at London, the good 
consequences of which were felt many ways, and particularly in preserving the 
lives and recovering the health of so many thousands, and keeping so many 
thousands of families from perishing and starving. 

And now I am talking of the merciful disposition of Providence in this time of 
calamity, I cannot but mention again, though I have spoken several times of it 
already on other accounts, I mean that of the progression of the distemper; how 


it began at one end of the town, and proceeded gradually and slowly from one 
part to another, and like a dark cloud that passes over our heads, which, as it 
thickens and overcasts the air at one end, dears up at the other end; so, while the 
plague went on raging from west to east, as it went forwards east, it abated in the 
west, by which means those parts of the town which were not seized, or who 
were left, and where it had spent its fury, were (as it were) spared to help and 
assist the other; whereas, had the distemper spread itself over the whole city and 
suburbs, at once, raging in all places alike, as it has done since in some places 
abroad, the whole body of the people must have been overwhelmed, and there 
would have died twenty thousand a day, as they say there did at Naples; nor 
would the people have been able to have helped or assisted one another. 

For it must be observed that where the plague was in its full force, there 
indeed the people were very miserable, and the consternation was inexpressible. 
But a little before it reached even to that place, or presently after it was gone, 
they were quite another sort of people; and I cannot but acknowledge that there 
was too much of that common temper of mankind to be found among us all at 
that time, namely, to forget the deliverance when the danger is past. But I shall 
come to speak of that part again. 

It must not be forgot here to take some notice of the state of trade during the 
time of this common calamity, and this with respect to foreign trade, as also to 
our home trade. 

As to foreign trade, there needs little to be said. The trading nations of Europe 
were all afraid of us; no port of France, or Holland, or Spain, or Italy would 
admit our ships or correspond with us; indeed we stood on ill terms with the 
Dutch, and were in a furious war with them, but though in a bad condition to 
fight abroad, who had such dreadful enemies to struggle with at home. 

Our merchants were accordingly at a full stop; their ships could go nowhere— 
that is to say, to no place abroad; their manufactures and merchandise—that is to 
say, of our growth—would not be touched abroad. They were as much afraid of 
our goods as they were of our people; and indeed they had reason: for our 
woollen manufactures are as retentive of infection as human bodies, and if 
packed up by persons infected, would receive the infection and be as dangerous 
to touch as a man would be that was infected; and therefore, when any English 
vessel arrived in foreign countries, if they did take the goods on shore, they 
always caused the bales to be opened and aired in places appointed for that 
purpose. But from London they would not suffer them to come into port, much 
less to unlade their goods, upon any terms whatever, and this strictness was 
especially used with them in Spain and Italy. In Turkey and the islands of the 
Arches indeed, as they are called, as well those belonging to the Turks as to the 


Venetians, they were not so very rigid. In the first there was no obstruction at all; 
and four ships which were then in the river loading for Italy—that is, for 
Leghorn and Naples—being denied product, as they call it, went on to Turkey, 
and were freely admitted to unlade their cargo without any difficulty; only that 
when they arrived there, some of their cargo was not fit for sale in that country; 
and other parts of it being consigned to merchants at Leghorn, the captains of the 
ships had no right nor any orders to dispose of the goods; so that great 
inconveniences followed to the merchants. But this was nothing but what the 
necessity of affairs required, and the merchants at Leghorn and Naples having 
notice given them, sent again from thence to take care of the effects which were 
particularly consigned to those ports, and to bring back in other ships such as 
were improper for the markets at Smyrna and Scanderoon. 

The inconveniences in Spain and Portugal were still greater, for they would by 
no means suffer our ships, especially those from London, to come into any of 
their ports, much less to unlade. There was a report that one of our ships having 
by stealth delivered her cargo, among which was some bales of English cloth, 
cotton, kerseys, and such-like goods, the Spaniards caused all the goods to be 
burned, and punished the men with death who were concerned in carrying them 
on shore. This, I believe, was in part true, though I do not affirm it; but it is not 
at all unlikely, seeing the danger was really very great, the infection being so 
violent in London. 

I heard likewise that the plague was carried into those countries by some of 
our ships, and particularly to the port of Faro in the kingdom of Algarve, 
belonging to the King of Portugal, and that several persons died of it there; but it 
was not confirmed. 

On the other hand, though the Spaniards and Portuguese were so shy of us, it 
is most certain that the plague (as has been said) keeping at first much at that end 
of the town next Westminster, the merchandising part of the town (such as the 
city and the water-side) was perfectly sound till at least the beginning of July, 
and the ships in the river till the beginning of August; for to the 1st of July there 
had died but seven within the whole city, and but sixty within the liberties, but 
one in all the parishes of Stepney, Aldgate, and Whitechappel, and but two in the 
eight parishes of Southwark. But it was the same thing abroad, for the bad news 
was gone over the whole world that the city of London was infected with the 
plague, and there was no inquiring there how the infection proceeded, or at 
which part of the town it was begun or was reached to. 

Besides, after it began to spread it increased so fast, and the bills grew so high 
all on a sudden, that it was to no purpose to lessen the report of it, or endeavour 
to make the people abroad think it better than it was; the account which the 


weekly bills gave in was sufficient; and that there died two thousand to three or- 
four thousand a week was sufficient to alarm the whole trading part of the world; 
and the following time, being so dreadful also in the very city itself, put the 
whole world, I say, upon their guard against it. 

You may be sure, also, that the report of these things lost nothing in the 
carriage. The plague was itself very terrible, and the distress of the people very 
great, as you may observe of what I have said. But the rumour was infinitely 
greater, and it must not be wondered that our friends abroad (as my brother’s 
correspondents in particular were told there, namely, in Portugal and Italy, where 
he chiefly traded) [said] that in London there died twenty thousand in a week; 
that the dead bodies lay unburied by heaps; that the living were not sufficient to 
bury the dead or the sound to look after the sick; that all the kingdom was 
infected likewise, so that it was an universal malady such as was never heard of 
in those parts of the world; and they could hardly believe us when we gave them 
an account how things really were, and how there was not above one-tenth part 
of the people dead; that there was 500,000, left that lived all the time in the 
town; that now the people began to walk the streets again, and those who were 
fled to return, there was no miss of the usual throng of people in the streets, 
except as every family might miss their relations and neighbours, and the like. I 
say they could not believe these things; and if inquiry were now to be made in 
Naples, or in other cities on the coast of Italy, they would tell you that there was 
a dreadful infection in London so many years ago, in which, as above, there died 
twenty thousand in a week, &c., just as we have had it reported in London that 
there was a plague in the city of Naples in the year 1656, in which there died 
20,000 people in a day, of which I have had very good satisfaction that it was 
utterly false. 

But these extravagant reports were very prejudicial to our trade, as well as 
unjust and injurious in themselves, for it was a long time after the plague was 
quite over before our trade could recover itself in those parts of the world; and 
the Flemings and Dutch (but especially the last) made very great advantages of 
it, having all the market to themselves, and even buying our manufactures in 
several parts of England where the plague was not, and carrying them to Holland 
and Flanders, and from thence transporting them to Spain and to Italy as if they 
had been of their own making. 

But they were detected sometimes and punished: that is to say, their goods 
confiscated and ships also; for if it was true that our manufactures as well as our 
people were infected, and that it was dangerous to touch or to open and receive 
the smell of them, then those people ran the hazard by that clandestine trade not 
only of carrying the contagion into their own country, but also of infecting the 


nations to whom they traded with those goods; which, considering how many 
lives might be lost in consequence of such an action, must be a trade that no men 
of conscience could suffer themselves to be concerned in. 

I do not take upon me to say that any harm was done, I mean of that kind, by 
those people. But I doubt I need not make any such proviso in the case of our 
own country; for either by our people of London, or by the commerce which 
made their conversing with all sorts of people in every country and of every 
considerable town necessary, I say, by this means the plague was first or last 
spread all over the kingdom, as well in London as in all the cities and great 
towns, especially in the trading manufacturing towns and seaports; so that, first 
or last, all the considerable places in England were visited more or less, and the 
kingdom of Ireland in some places, but not so universally. How it fared with the 
people in Scotland I had no opportunity to inquire. 

It is to be observed that while the plague continued so violent in London, the 
outports, as they are called, enjoyed a very great trade, especially to the adjacent 
countries and to our own plantations. For example, the towns of Colchester, 
Yarmouth, and Hun, on that side of England, exported to Holland and Hamburg 
the manufactures of the adjacent countries for several months after the trade with 
London was, as it were, entirely shut up; likewise the cities of Bristol and 
Exeter, with the port of Plymouth, had the like advantage to Spain, to the 
Canaries, to Guinea, and to the West Indies, and particularly to Ireland; but as 
the plague spread itself every way after it had been in London to such a degree 
as it was in August and September, so all or most of those cities and towns were 
infected first or last; and then trade was, as it were, under a general embargo or 
at a full stop—as I shall observe further when I speak of our home trade. 

One thing, however, must be observed: that as to ships coming in from abroad 
(as many, you may be sure, did) some who were out in all parts of the world a 
considerable while before, and some who when they went out knew nothing of 
an infection, or at least of one so terrible—these came up the river boldly, and 
delivered their cargoes as they were obliged to do, except just in the two months 
of August and September, when the weight of the infection lying, as I may say, 
all below Bridge, nobody durst appear in business for a while. But as this 
continued but for a few weeks, the homeward-bound ships, especially such 
whose cargoes were not liable to spoil, came to an anchor for a time short of the 
Pool,* or fresh-water part of the river, even as low as the river Medway, where 
several of them ran in; and others lay at the Nore, and in the Hope below 
Gravesend. So that by the latter end of October there was a very great fleet of 
homeward-bound ships to come up, such as the like had not been known for 
many years. 


* That part of the river where the ships lie up when they 
come home is called the Pool, and takes in all the river on 
both sides of the water, from the Tower to Cuckold’s Point 
and Limehouse. [Footnote in the original. ] 

Two particular trades were carried on by water-carriage all the while of the 
infection, and that with little or no interruption, very much to the advantage and 
comfort of the poor distressed people of the city: and those were the coasting 
trade for corn and the Newcastle trade for coals. 

The first of these was particularly carried on by small vessels from the port of 
Hull and other places on the Humber, by which great quantities of corn were 
brought in from Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The other part of this corn-trade 
was from Lynn, in Norfolk, from Wells and Burnham, and from Yarmouth, all in 
the same county; and the third branch was from the river Medway, and from 
Milton, Feversham, Margate, and Sandwich, and all the other little places and 
ports round the coast of Kent and Essex. 

There was also a very good trade from the coast of Suffolk with corn, butter, 
and cheese; these vessels kept a constant course of trade, and without 
interruption came up to that market known still by the name of Bear Key, where 
they supplied the city plentifully with corn when land-carriage began to fail, and 
when the people began to be sick of coming from many places in the country. 

This also was much of it owing to the prudence and conduct of the Lord 
Mayor, who took such care to keep the masters and seamen from danger when 
they came up, causing their corn to be bought off at any time they wanted a 
market (which, however, was very seldom), and causing the corn-factors 
immediately to unlade and deliver the vessels loaden with corn, that they had 
very little occasion to come out of their ships or vessels, the money being always 
carried on board to them and put into a pail of vinegar before it was carried. 

The second trade was that of coals from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, without which 
the city would have been greatly distressed; for not in the streets only, but in 
private houses and families, great quantities of coals were then burnt, even all 
the summer long and when the weather was hottest, which was done by the 
advice of the physicians. Some indeed opposed it, and insisted that to keep the 
houses and rooms hot was a means to propagate the temper, which was a 
fermentation and heat already in the blood; that it was known to spread and 
increase in hot weather and abate in cold; and therefore they alleged that all 
contagious distempers are the worse for heat, because the contagion was 
nourished and gained strength in hot weather, and was, as it were, propagated in 
heat. 

Others said they granted that heat in the climate might propagate infection—as 


sultry, hot weather fills the air with vermin and nourishes innumerable numbers 
and kinds of venomous creatures which breed in our food, in the plants, and even 
in our bodies, by the very stench of which infection may be propagated; also that 
heat in the air, or heat of weather, as we ordinarily call it, makes bodies relax 
and faint, exhausts the spirits, opens the pores, and makes us more apt to receive 
infection, or any evil influence, be it from noxious pestilential vapours or any 
other thing in the air; but that the heat of fire, and especially of coal fires kept in 
our houses, or near us, had a quite different operation; the heat being not of the 
same kind, but quick and fierce, tending not to nourish but to consume and 
dissipate all those noxious fumes which the other kind of heat rather exhaled and 
stagnated than separated and burnt up. Besides, it was alleged that the 
sulphurous and nitrous particles that are often found to be in the coal, with that 
bituminous substance which burns, are all assisting to clear and purge the air, 
and render it wholesome and safe to breathe in after the noxious particles, as 
above, are dispersed and burnt up. 

The latter opinion prevailed at that time, and, as I must confess, I think with 
good reason; and the experience of the citizens confirmed it, many houses which 
had constant fires kept in the rooms having never been infected at all; and I must 
join my experience to it, for I found the keeping good fires kept our rooms sweet 
and wholesome, and I do verily believe made our whole family so, more than 
would otherwise have been. 

But I return to the coals as a trade. It was with no little difficulty that this trade 
was kept open, and particularly because, as we were in an open war with I the 
Dutch at that time, the Dutch capers at first took a great many of our collier- 
ships, which made the rest cautious, and made them to stay to come in fleets 
together. But after some time the capers were either afraid to take them, or their 
masters, the States, were afraid they should, and forbade them, lest the plague 
should be among them, which made them fare the better. 

For the security of those northern traders, the coal-ships were ordered by my 
Lord Mayor not to come up into the Pool above a certain number at a time, and 
ordered lighters and other vessels such as the woodmongers (that is, the wharf- 
keepers or coal-sellers) furnished, to go down and take out the coals as low as 
Deptford and Greenwich, and some farther down. 

Others delivered great quantities of coals in particular places where the ships 
could come to the shore, as at Greenwich, Blackwall, and other places, in vast 
heaps, as if to be kept for sale; but were then fetched away after the ships which 
brought them were gone, so that the seamen had no communication with the 
river-men, nor so much as came near one another. 

Yet all this caution could not effectually prevent the distemper getting among 


the colliery: that is to say among the ships, by which a great many seamen died 
of it; and that which was still worse was, that they carried it down to Ipswich and 
Yarmouth, to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and other places on the coast—where, 
especially at Newcastle and at Sunderland, it carried off a great number of 
people. 

The making so many fires, as above, did indeed consume an unusual quantity 
of coals; and that upon one or two stops of the ships coming up, whether by 
contrary weather or by the interruption of enemies I do not remember, but the 
price of coals was exceeding dear, even as high as 4 a chalder; but it soon abated 
when the ships came in, and as afterwards they had a freer passage, the price was 
very reasonable all the rest of that year. 

The public fires which were made on these occasions, as I have calculated it, 
must necessarily have cost the city about 200 chalders of coals a week, if they 
had continued, which was indeed a very great quantity; but as it was thought 
necessary, nothing was spared. However, as some of the physicians cried them 
down, they were not kept alight above four or five days. The fires were ordered 
thus:— 

One at the Custom House, one at Billingsgate, one at Queenhith, and one at 
the Three Cranes; one in Blackfriars, and one at the gate of Bridewell; one at the 
corner of Leadenhal Street and Gracechurch; one at the north and one at the 
south gate of the Royal Exchange; one at Guild Hall, and one at Blackwell Hall 
gate; one at the Lord Mayor’s door in St Helen’s, one at the west entrance into St 
Paul’s, and one at the entrance into Bow Church. I do not remember whether 
there was any at the city gates, but one at the Bridge-foot there was, just by St 
Magnus Church. 

I know some have quarrelled since that at the experiment, and said that there 
died the more people because of those fires; but I am persuaded those that say so 
offer no evidence to prove it, neither can I believe it on any account whatever. 

It remains to give some account of the state of trade at home in England 
during this dreadful time, and particularly as it relates to the manufactures and 
the trade in the city. At the first breaking out of the infection there was, as it is 
easy to suppose, a very great fright among the people, and consequently a 
general stop of trade, except in provisions and necessaries of life; and even in 
those things, as there was a vast number of people fled and a very great number 
always sick, besides the number which died, so there could not be above two- 
thirds, if above one-half, of the consumption of provisions in the city as used to 
be. 

It pleased God to send a very plentiful year of corn and fruit, but not of hay or 
grass—by which means bread was cheap, by reason of the plenty of corn. Flesh 


was Cheap, by reason of the scarcity of grass; but butter and cheese were dear for 
the same reason, and hay in the market just beyond Whitechappel Bars was sold 
at 4 pound per load. But that affected not the poor. There was a most excessive 
plenty of all sorts of fruit, such as apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, and they 
were the cheaper because of the want of people; but this made the poor eat them 
to excess, and this brought them into fluxes, griping of the guts, surfeits, and the 
like, which often precipitated them into the plague. 

But to come to matters of trade. First, foreign exportation being stopped or at 
least very much interrupted and rendered difficult, a general stop of all those 
manufactures followed of course which were usually brought for exportation; 
and though sometimes merchants abroad were importunate for goods, yet little 
was sent, the passages being so generally stopped that the English ships would 
not be admitted, as is said already, into their port. 

This put a stop to the manufactures that were for exportation in most parts of 
England, except in some outports; and even that was soon stopped, for they all 
had the plague in their turn. But though this was felt all over England, yet, what 
was still worse, all intercourse of trade for home consumption of manufactures, 
especially those which usually circulated through the Londoner’s hands, was 
stopped at once, the trade of the city being stopped. 

All kinds of handicrafts in the city, &c., tradesmen and mechanics, were, as I 
have said before, out of employ; and this occasioned the putting-off and 
dismissing an innumerable number of journeymen and workmen of all sorts, 
seeing nothing was done relating to such trades but what might be said to be 
absolutely necessary. 

This caused the multitude of single people in London to be unprovided for, as 
also families whose living depended upon the labour of the heads of those 
families; I say, this reduced them to extreme misery; and I must confess it is for 
the honour of the city of London, and will be for many ages, as long as this is to 
be spoken of, that they were able to supply with charitable provision the wants 
of so many thousands of those as afterwards fell sick and were distressed: so that 
it may be safely averred that nobody perished for want, at least that the 
magistrates had any notice given them of. 

This stagnation of our manufacturing trade in the country would have put the 
people there to much greater difficulties, but that the master-workmen, clothiers 
and others, to the uttermost of their stocks and strength, kept on making their 
goods to keep the poor at work, believing that soon as the sickness should abate 
they would have a quick demand in proportion to the decay of their trade at that 
time. But as none but those masters that were rich could do thus, and that many 
were poor and not able, the manufacturing trade in England suffered greatly, and 


the poor were pinched all over England by the calamity of the city of London 
only. 

It is true that the next year made them full amends by another terrible calamity 
upon the city; so that the city by one calamity impoverished and weakened the 
country, and by another calamity, even terrible too of its kind, enriched the 
country and made them again amends; for an infinite quantity of household 
Stuff, wearing apparel, and other things, besides whole warehouses filled with 
merchandise and manufactures such as come from all parts of England, were 
consumed in the fire of London the next year after this terrible visitation. It is 
incredible what a trade this made all over the whole kingdom, to make good the 
want and to supply that loss; so that, in short, all the manufacturing hands in the 
nation were set on work, and were little enough for several years to supply the 
market and answer the demands. All foreign markets also were empty of our 
goods by the stop which had been occasioned by the plague, and before an open 
trade was allowed again; and the prodigious demand at home falling in, joined to 
make a quick vent for all sort of goods; so that there never was known such a 
trade all over England for the time as was in the first seven years after the 
plague, and after the fire of London. 

It remains now that I should say something of the merciful part of this terrible 
judgement. The last week in September, the plague being come to its crisis, its 
fury began to assuage. I remember my friend Dr Heath, coming to see me the 
week before, told me he was sure that the violence of it would assuage in a few 
days; but when I saw the weekly bill of that week, which was the highest of the 
whole year, being 8297 of all diseases, I upbraided him with it, and asked him 
what he had made his judgement from. His answer, however, was not so much to 
seek as I thought it would have been. ‘Look you,’ says he, ‘by the number which 
are at this time sick and infected, there should have been twenty thousand dead 
the last week instead of eight thousand, if the inveterate mortal contagion had 
been as it was two weeks ago; for then it ordinarily killed in two or three days, 
now not under eight or ten; and then not above one in five recovered, whereas I 
have observed that now not above two in five miscarry. And, observe it from 
me, the next bill will decrease, and you will see many more people recover than 
used to do; for though a vast multitude are now everywhere infected, and as 
many every day fall sick, yet there will not so many die as there did, for the 
malignity of the distemper is abated’;—adding that he began now to hope, nay, 
more than hope, that the infection had passed its crisis and was going off; and 
accordingly so it was, for the next week being, as I said, the last in September, 
the bill decreased almost two thousand. 

It is true the plague was still at a frightful height, and the next bill was no less 


than 6460, and the next to that, 5720; but still my friend’s observation was just, 
and it did appear the people did recover faster and more in number than they 
used to do; and indeed, if it had not been so, what had been the condition of the 
city of London? For, according to my friend, there were not fewer than 60,000 
people at that time infected, whereof, as above, 20,477 died, and near 40,000 
recovered; whereas, had it been as it was before, 50,000 of that number would 
very probably have died, if not more, and 50,000 more would have sickened; for, 
in a word, the whole mass of people began to sicken, and it looked as if none 
would escape. 

But this remark of my friend’s appeared more evident in a few weeks more, 
for the decrease went on, and another week in October it decreased 1843, so that 
the number dead of the plague was but 2665; and the next week it decreased 
1413 more, and yet it was seen plainly that there was abundance of people sick, 
nay, abundance more than ordinary, and abundance fell sick every day but (as 
above) the malignity of the disease abated. 

Such is the precipitant disposition of our people (whether it is so or not all 
over the world, that’s none of my particular business to inquire), but I saw it 
apparently here, that as upon the first fright of the infection they shunned one 
another, and fled from one another’s houses and from the city with an 
unaccountable and, as I thought, unnecessary fright, so now, upon this notion 
spreading, viz., that the distemper was not so catching as formerly, and that if it 
was Catched it was not so mortal, and seeing abundance of people who really fell 
sick recover again daily, they took to such a precipitant courage, and grew so 
entirely regardless of themselves and of the infection, that they made no more of 
the plague than of an ordinary fever, nor indeed so much. They not only went 
boldly into company with those who had tumours and carbuncles upon them that 
were running, and consequently contagious, but ate and drank with them, nay, 
into their houses to visit them, and even, as I was told, into their very chambers 
where they lay sick. 

This I could not see rational. My friend Dr Heath allowed, and it was plain to 
experience, that the distemper was as catching as ever, and as many fell sick, but 
only he alleged that so many of those that fell sick did not die; but I think that 
while many did die, and that at best the distemper itself was very terrible, the 
sores and swellings very tormenting, and the danger of death not left out of the 
circumstances of sickness, though not so frequent as before; all those things, 
together with the exceeding tediousness of the cure, the loathsomeness of the 
disease, and many other articles, were enough to deter any man living from a 
dangerous mixture with the sick people, and make them as anxious almost to 
avoid the infections as before. 


Nay, there was another thing which made the mere catching of the distemper 
frightful, and that was the terrible burning of the caustics which the surgeons laid 
on the swellings to bring them to break and to run, without which the danger of 
death was very great, even to the last. Also, the insufferable torment of the 
swellings, which, though it might not make people raving and distracted, as they 
were before, and as I have given several instances of already, yet they put the 
patient to inexpressible torment; and those that fell into it, though they did 
escape with life, yet they made bitter complaints of those that had told them 
there was no danger, and sadly repented their rashness and folly in venturing to 
run into the reach of it. 

Nor did this unwary conduct of the people end here, for a great many that thus 
cast off their cautions suffered more deeply still, and though many escaped, yet 
many died; and at least it had this public mischief attending it, that it made the 
decrease of burials slower than it would otherwise have been. For as this notion 
ran like lightning through the city, and people’s heads were possessed with it, 
even as soon as the first great decrease in the bills appeared, we found that the 
two next bills did not decrease in proportion; the reason I take to be the people’s 
running so rashly into danger, giving up all their former cautions and care, and 
all the shyness which they used to practise, depending that the sickness would 
not reach them—or that if it did, they should not die. 

The physicians opposed this thoughtless humour of the people with all their 
might, and gave out printed directions, spreading them all over the city and 
suburbs, advising the people to continue reserved, and to use still the utmost 
caution in their ordinary conduct, notwithstanding the decrease of the distemper, 
terrifying them with the danger of bringing a relapse upon the whole city, and 
telling them how such a relapse might be more fatal and dangerous than the 
whole visitation that had been already; with many arguments and reasons to 
explain and prove that part to them, and which are too long to repeat here. 

But it was all to no purpose; the audacious creatures were so possessed with 
the first joy and so surprised with the satisfaction of seeing a vast decrease in the 
weekly bills, that they were impenetrable by any new terrors, and would not be 
persuaded but that the bitterness of death was past; and it was to no more 
purpose to talk to them than to an east wind; but they opened shops, went about 
streets, did business, and conversed with anybody that came in their way to 
converse with, whether with business or without, neither inquiring of their health 
or so much as being apprehensive of any danger from them, though they knew 
them not to be sound. 

This imprudent, rash conduct cost a great many their lives who had with great 
care and caution shut themselves up and kept retired, as it were, from all 


mankind, and had by that means, under God’s providence, been preserved 
through all the heat of that infection. 

This rash and foolish conduct, I say, of the people went so far that the 
ministers took notice to them of it at last, and laid before them both the folly and 
danger of it; and this checked it a little, so that they grew more cautious. But it 
had another effect, which they could not check; for as the first rumour had 
spread not over the city only, but into the country, it had the like effect: and the 
people were so tired with being so long from London, and so eager to come 
back, that they flocked to town without fear or forecast, and began to show 
themselves in the streets as if all the danger was over. It was indeed surprising to 
see it, for though there died still from 1000 to 1800 a week, yet the people 
flocked to town as if all had been well. 

The consequence of this was, that the bills increased again 400 the very first 
week in November; and if I might believe the physicians, there was above 3000 
fell sick that week, most of them new-comers, too. 

One John Cock, a barber in St Martin’s-le-Grand, was an eminent example of 
this; I mean of the hasty return of the people when the plague was abated. This 
John Cock had left the town with his whole family, and locked up his house, and 
was gone in the country, as many others did; and finding the plague so decreased 
in November that there died but 905 per week of all diseases, he ventured home 
again. He had in his family ten persons; that is to say, himself and wife, five 
children, two apprentices, and a maidservant. He had not returned to his house 
above a week, and began to open his shop and carry on his trade, but the 
distemper broke out in his family, and within about five days they all died, 
except one; that is to say, himself, his wife, all his five children, and his two 
apprentices; and only the maid remained alive. 

But the mercy of God was greater to the rest than we had reason to expect; for 
the malignity (as I have said) of the distemper was spent, the contagion was 
exhausted, and also the winter weather came on apace, and the air was clear and 
cold, with sharp frosts; and this increasing still, most of those that had fallen sick 
recovered, and the health of the city began to return. There were indeed some 
returns of the distemper even in the month of December, and the bills increased 
near a hundred; but it went off again, and so in a short while things began to 
return to their own channel. And wonderful it was to see how populous the city 
was again all on a sudden, so that a stranger could not miss the numbers that 
were lost. Neither was there any miss of the inhabitants as to their dwellings— 
few or no empty houses were to be seen, or if there were some, there was no 
want of tenants for them. 

I wish I could say that as the city had a new face, so the manners of the people 


had a new appearance. I doubt not but there were many that retained a sincere 
sense of their deliverance, and were that heartily thankful to that Sovereign Hand 
that had protected them in so dangerous a time; it would be very uncharitable to 
judge otherwise in a city so populous, and where the people were so devout as 
they were here in the time of the visitation itself; but except what of this was to 
be found in particular families and faces, it must be acknowledged that the 
general practice of the people was just as it was before, and very little difference 
was to be seen. 

Some, indeed, said things were worse; that the morals of the people declined 
from this very time; that the people, hardened by the danger they had been in, 
like seamen after a storm is over, were more wicked and more stupid, more bold 
and hardened, in their vices and immoralities than they were before; but I will 
not carry it so far neither. It would take up a history of no small length to give a 
particular of all the gradations by which the course of things in this city came to 
be restored again, and to run in their own channel as they did before. 

Some parts of England were now infected as violently as London had been; 
the cities of Norwich, Peterborough, Lincoln, Colchester, and other places were 
now visited; and the magistrates of London began to set rules for our conduct as 
to corresponding with those cities. It is true we could not pretend to forbid their 
people coming to London, because it was impossible to know them asunder; so, 
after many consultations, the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen were obliged 
to drop it. All they could do was to warn and caution the people not to entertain 
in their houses or converse with any people who they knew came from such 
infected places. 

But they might as well have talked to the air, for the people of London thought 
themselves so plague-free now that they were past all admonitions; they seemed 
to depend upon it that the air was restored, and that the air was like a man that 
had had the smallpox, not capable of being infected again. This revived that 
notion that the infection was all in the air, that there was no such thing as 
contagion from the sick people to the sound; and so strongly did this whimsy 
prevail among people that they ran all together promiscuously, sick and well. 
Not the Mahometans, who, prepossessed with the principle of predestination, 
value nothing of contagion, let it be in what it will, could be more obstinate than 
the people of London; they that were perfectly sound, and came out of the 
wholesome air, as we Call it, into the city, made nothing of going into the same 
houses and chambers, nay, even into the same beds, with those that had the 
distemper upon them, and were not recovered. 

Some, indeed, paid for their audacious boldness with the price of their lives; 
an infinite number fell sick, and the physicians had more work than ever, only 


with this difference, that more of their patients recovered; that is to say, they 
generally recovered, but certainly there were more people infected and fell sick 
now, when there did not die above a thousand or twelve hundred in a week, than 
there was when there died five or six thousand a week, so entirely negligent 
were the people at that time in the great and dangerous case of health and 
infection, and so ill were they able to take or accept of the advice of those who 
cautioned them for their good. 

The people being thus returned, as it were, in general, it was very strange to 
find that in their inquiring after their friends, some whole families were so 
entirely swept away that there was no remembrance of them left, neither was 
anybody to be found to possess or show any title to that little they had left; for in 
such cases what was to be found was generally embezzled and purloined, some 
gone one way, some another. 

It was said such abandoned effects came to the king, as the universal heir; 
upon which we are told, and I suppose it was in part true, that the king granted 
all such, as deodands, to the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen of London, to 
be applied to the use of the poor, of whom there were very many. For it is to be 
observed, that though the occasions of relief and the objects of distress were very 
many more in the time of the violence of the plague than now after all was over, 
yet the distress of the poor was more now a great deal than it was then, because 
all the sluices of general charity were now shut. People supposed the main 
occasion to be over, and so stopped their hands; whereas particular objects were 
still very moving, and the distress of those that were poor was very great indeed. 

Though the health of the city was now very much restored, yet foreign trade 
did not begin to stir, neither would foreigners admit our ships into their ports for 
a great while. As for the Dutch, the misunderstandings between our court and 
them had broken out into a war the year before, so that our trade that way was 
wholly interrupted; but Spain and Portugal, Italy and Barbary, as also Hamburg 
and all the ports in the Baltic, these were all shy of us a great while, and would 
not restore trade with us for many months. 

The distemper sweeping away such multitudes, as I have observed, many if 
not all the out-parishes were obliged to make new burying-grounds, besides that 
I have mentioned in Bunhill Fields, some of which were continued, and remain 
in use to this day. But others were left off, and (which I confess I mention with 
some reflection) being converted into other uses or built upon afterwards, the 
dead bodies were disturbed, abused, dug up again, some even before the flesh of 
them was perished from the bones, and removed like dung or rubbish to other 
places. Some of those which came within the reach of my observation are as 
follow: 


(1) A piece of ground beyond Goswell Street, near Mount Mill, being some of 
the remains of the old lines or fortifications of the city, where abundance were 
buried promiscuously from the parishes of Aldersgate, Clerkenwell, and even 
out of the city. This ground, as I take it, was since made a physic garden, and 
after that has been built upon. 

(2) A piece of ground just over the Black Ditch, as it was then called, at the 
end of Holloway Lane, in Shoreditch parish. It has been since made a yard for 
keeping hogs, and for other ordinary uses, but is quite out of use as a burying- 
ground. 

(3) The upper end of Hand Alley, in Bishopsgate Street, which was then a 
green field, and was taken in particularly for Bishopsgate parish, though many of 
the carts out of the city brought their dead thither also, particularly out of the 
parish of St All-hallows on the Wall. This place I cannot mention without much 
regret. It was, as I remember, about two or three years after the plague was 
ceased that Sir Robert Clayton came to be possessed of the ground. It was 
reported, how true I know not, that it fell to the king for want of heirs, all those 
who had any right to it being carried off by the pestilence, and that Sir Robert 
Clayton obtained a grant of it from King Charles IH. But however he came by it, 
certain it is the ground was let out to build on, or built upon, by his order. The 
first house built upon it was a large fair house, still standing, which faces the 
street or way now Called Hand Alley which, though called an alley, is as wide as 
a street. The houses in the same row with that house northward are built on the 
very same ground where the poor people were buried, and the bodies, on 
opening the ground for the foundations, were dug up, some of them remaining so 
plain to be seen that the women’s skulls were distinguished by their long hair, 
and of others the flesh was not quite perished; so that the people began to 
exclaim loudly against it, and some suggested that it might endanger a return of 
the contagion; after which the bones and bodies, as fast as they came at them, 
were carried to another part of the same ground and thrown all together into a 
deep pit, dug on purpose, which now is to be known in that it is not built on, but 
is a passage to another house at the upper end of Rose Alley, just against the 
door of a meeting-house which has been built there many years since; and the 
ground is palisadoed off from the rest of the passage, in a little square; there lie 
the bones and remains of near two thousand bodies, carried by the dead carts to 
their grave in that one year. 

(4) Besides this, there was a piece of ground in Moorfields; by the going into 
the street which is now called Old Bethlem, which was enlarged much, though 
not wholly taken in on the same occasion. 

[N.B.—The author of this journal lies buried in that very ground, being at his 


own desire, his sister having been buried there a few years before. ] 

(5) Stepney parish, extending itself from the east part of London to the north, 
even to the very edge of Shoreditch Churchyard, had a piece of ground taken in 
to bury their dead close to the said churchyard, and which for that very reason 
was left open, and is since, I suppose, taken into the same churchyard. And they 
had also two other burying-places in Spittlefields, one where since a chapel or 
tabernacle has been built for ease to this great parish, and another in Petticoat 
Lane. 

There were no less than five other grounds made use of for the parish of 
Stepney at that time: one where now stands the parish church of St Paul, 
Shadwell, and the other where now stands the parish church of St John’s at 
Wapping, both which had not the names of parishes at that time, but were 
belonging to Stepney parish. 

I could name many more, but these coming within my particular knowledge, 
the circumstance, I thought, made it of use to record them. From the whole, it 
may be observed that they were obliged in this time of distress to take in new 
burying-grounds in most of the out-parishes for laying the prodigious numbers 
of people which died in so short a space of time; but why care was not taken to 
keep those places separate from ordinary uses, that so the bodies might rest 
undisturbed, that I cannot answer for, and must confess I think it was wrong. 
Who were to blame I know not. 

I should have mentioned that the Quakers had at that time also a burying- 
ground set apart to their use, and which they still make use of; and they had also 
a particular dead-cart to fetch their dead from their houses; and the famous 
Solomon Eagle, who, as I mentioned before, had predicted the plague as a 
judgement, and ran naked through the streets, telling the people that it was come 
upon them to punish them for their sins, had his own wife died the very next day 
of the plague, and was carried, one of the first in the Quakers’ dead-cart, to their 
new burying-ground. 

I might have thronged this account with many more remarkable things which 
occurred in the time of the infection, and particularly what passed between the 
Lord Mayor and the Court, which was then at Oxford, and what directions were 
from time to time received from the Government for their conduct on this critical 
occasion. But really the Court concerned themselves so little, and that little they 
did was of so small import, that I do not see it of much moment to mention any 
part of it here: except that of appointing a monthly fast in the city and the 
sending the royal charity to the relief of the poor, both which I have mentioned 
before. 

Great was the reproach thrown on those physicians who left their patients 


during the sickness, and now they came to town again nobody cared to employ 
them. They were called deserters, and frequently bills were set up upon their 
doors and written, ‘Here is a doctor to be let’, so that several of those physicians 
were fain for a while to sit still and look about them, or at least remove their 
dwellings, and set up in new places and among new acquaintance. The like was 
the case with the clergy, whom the people were indeed very abusive to, writing 
verses and scandalous reflections upon them, setting upon the church-door, 
‘Here is a pulpit to be let’, or sometimes, ‘to be sold’, which was worse. 

It was not the least of our misfortunes that with our infection, when it ceased, 
there did not cease the spirit of strife and contention, slander and reproach, 
which was really the great troubler of the nation’s peace before. It was said to be 
the remains of the old animosities, which had so lately involved us all in blood 
and disorder. But as the late Act of Indemnity had laid asleep the quarrel itself, 
so the Government had recommended family and personal peace upon all 
occasions to the whole nation. 

But it could not be obtained; and particularly after the ceasing of the plague in 
London, when any one that had seen the condition which the people had been in, 
and how they caressed one another at that time, promised to have more charity 
for the future, and to raise no more reproaches; I say, any one that had seen them 
then would have thought they would have come together with another spirit at 
last. But, I say, it could not be obtained. The quarrel remained; the Church and 
the Presbyterians were incompatible. As soon as the plague was removed, the 
Dissenting ousted ministers who had supplied the pulpits which were deserted 
by the incumbents retired; they could expect no other but that they should 
immediately fall upon them and harass them with their penal laws, accept their 
preaching while they were sick, and persecute them as soon as they were 
recovered again; this even we that were of the Church thought was very hard, 
and could by no means approve of it. 

But it was the Government, and we could say nothing to hinder it; we could 
only say it was not our doing, and we could not answer for it. 

On the other hand, the Dissenters reproaching those ministers of the Church 
with going away and deserting their charge, abandoning the people in their 
danger, and when they had most need of comfort, and the like: this we could by 
no means approve, for all men have not the same faith and the same courage, 
and the Scripture commands us to judge the most favourably and according to 
charity. 

A plague is a formidable enemy, and is armed with terrors that every man is 
not sufficiently fortified to resist or prepared to stand the shock against. It is very 
certain that a great many of the clergy who were in circumstances to do it 


withdrew and fled for the safety of their lives; but ‘tis true also that a great many 
of them stayed, and many of them fell in the calamity and in the discharge of 
their duty. 

It is true some of the Dissenting turned-out ministers stayed, and their courage 
is to be commended and highly valued—but these were not abundance; it cannot 
be said that they all stayed, and that none retired into the country, any more than 
it can be said of the Church clergy that they all went away. Neither did all those 
that went away go without substituting curates and others in their places, to do 
the offices needful and to visit the sick, as far as it was practicable; so that, upon 
the whole, an allowance of charity might have been made on both sides, and we 
should have considered that such a time as this of 1665 is not to be paralleled in 
history, and that it is not the stoutest courage that will always support men in 
such cases. I had not said this, but had rather chosen to record the courage and 
religious zeal of those of both sides, who did hazard themselves for the service 
of the poor people in their distress, without remembering that any failed in their 
duty on either side. But the want of temper among us has made the contrary to 
this necessary: some that stayed not only boasting too much of themselves, but 
reviling those that fled, branding them with cowardice, deserting their flocks, 
and acting the part of the hireling, and the like. I recommend it to the charity of 
all good people to look back and reflect duly upon the terrors of the time, and 
whoever does so well see that it is not an ordinary strength that could support it. 
It was not like appearing in the head of an army or charging a body of horse in 
the field, but it was charging Death itself on his pale horse; to stay was indeed to 
die, and it could be esteemed nothing less, especially as things appeared at the 
latter end of August and the beginning of September, and as there was reason to 
expect them at that time; for no man expected, and I dare say believed, that the 
distemper would take so sudden a turn as it did, and fall immediately two 
thousand in a week, when there was such a prodigious number of people sick at 
that time as it was known there was; and then it was that many shifted away that 
had stayed most of the time before. 

Besides, if God gave strength to some more than to others, was it to boast of 
their ability to abide the stroke, and upbraid those that had not the same gift and 
support, or ought not they rather to have been humble and thankful if they were 
rendered more useful than their brethren? 

I think it ought to be recorded to the honour of such men, as well clergy as 
physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, magistrates, and officers of every kind, as 
also all useful people who ventured their lives in discharge of their duty, as most 
certainly all such as stayed did to the last degree; and several of all these kinds 
did not only venture but lose their lives on that sad occasion. 


I was once making a list of all such, I mean of all those professions and 
employments who thus died, as I call it, in the way of their duty; but it was 
impossible for a private man to come at a certainty in the particulars. I only 
remember that there died sixteen clergymen, two aldermen, five physicians, 
thirteen surgeons, within the city and liberties before the beginning of 
September. But this being, as I said before, the great crisis and extremity of the 
infection, it can be no complete list. As to inferior people, I think there died six- 
and-forty constables and head-boroughs in the two parishes of Stepney and 
Whitechappel; but I could not carry my list oil, for when the violent rage of the 
distemper in September came upon us, it drove us out of all measures. Men did 
then no more die by tale and by number. They might put out a weekly bill, and 
call them seven or eight thousand, or what they pleased; ‘tis certain they died by 
heaps, and were buried by heaps, that is to say, without account. And if I might 
believe some people, who were more abroad and more conversant with those 
things than I though I was public enough for one that had no more business to do 
than I had,—I say, if I may believe them, there was not many less buried those 
first three weeks in September than 20,000 per week. However, the others aver 
the truth of it; yet I rather choose to keep to the public account; seven and eight 
thousand per week is enough to make good all that I have said of the terror of 
those times;—and it is much to the satisfaction of me that write, as well as those 
that read, to be able to say that everything is set down with moderation, and 
rather within compass than beyond it. 

Upon all these accounts, I say, I could wish, when we were recovered, our 
conduct had been more distinguished for charity and kindness in remembrance 
of the past calamity, and not so much a valuing ourselves upon our boldness in 
staying, as if all men were cowards that fly from the hand of God, or that those 
who stay do not sometimes owe their courage to their ignorance, and despising 
the hand of their Maker—which is a criminal kind of desperation, and not a true 
courage. 

I cannot but leave it upon record that the civil officers, such as constables, 
head-boroughs, Lord Mayor’s and sheriffs’-men, as also parish officers, whose 
business it was to take charge of the poor, did their duties in general with as 
much courage as any, and perhaps with more, because their work was attended 
with more hazards, and lay more among the poor, who were more subject to be 
infected, and in the most pitiful plight when they were taken with the infection. 
But then it must be added, too, that a great number of them died; indeed it was 
scarce possible it should be otherwise. 

I have not said one word here about the physic or preparations that we 
ordinarily made use of on this terrible occasion—I mean we that went frequently 


abroad and up down street, as I did; much of this was talked of in the books and 
bills of our quack doctors, of whom I have said enough already. It may, 
however, be added, that the College of Physicians were daily publishing several 
preparations, which they had considered of in the process of their practice, and 
which, being to be had in print, I avoid repeating them for that reason. 

One thing I could not help observing: what befell one of the quacks, who 
published that he had a most excellent preservative against the plague, which 
whoever kept about them should never be infected or liable to infection. This 
man, who, we may reasonably suppose, did not go abroad without some of this 
excellent preservative in his pocket, yet was taken by the distemper, and carried 
off in two or three days. 

I am not of the number of the physic-haters or physic-despisers; on the 
contrary, I have often mentioned the regard I had to the dictates of my particular 
friend Dr Heath; but yet I must acknowledge I made use of little or nothing— 
except, as I have observed, to keep a preparation of strong scent to have ready, in 
case I met with anything of offensive smells or went too near any burying-place 
or dead body. 

Neither did I do what I know some did: keep the spirits always high and hot 
with cordials and wine and such things; and which, as I observed, one learned 
physician used himself so much to as that he could not leave them off when the 
infection was quite gone, and so became a sot for all his life after. 

I remember my friend the doctor used to say that there was a certain set of 
drugs and preparations which were all certainly good and useful in the case of an 
infection; out of which, or with which, physicians might make an infinite variety 
of medicines, as the ringers of bells make several hundred different rounds of 
music by the changing and order or sound but in six bells, and that all these 
preparations shall be really very good: ‘Therefore,’ said he, ‘I do not wonder that 
so vast a throng of medicines is offered in the present calamity, and almost every 
physician prescribes or prepares a different thing, as his judgement or experience 
guides him; but’, says my friend, ‘let all the prescriptions of all the physicians in 
London be examined, and it will be found that they are all compounded of the 
same things, with such variations only as the particular fancy of the doctor leads 
him to; so that’, says he, ‘every man, judging a little of his own constitution and 
manner of his living, and circumstances of his being infected, may direct his 
own medicines out of the ordinary drugs and preparations. Only that’, says he, 
‘some recommend one thing as most sovereign, and some another. Some’, says 
he, ‘think that pill. ruff., which is called itself the anti-pestilential pill is the best 
preparation that can be made; others think that Venice treacle is sufficient of 
itself to resist the contagion; and I’, says he, ‘think as both these think, viz., that 


the last is good to take beforehand to prevent it, and the first, if touched, to expel 
it.” According to this opinion, I several times took Venice treacle, and a sound 
sweat upon it, and thought myself as well fortified against the infection as any 
one could be fortified by the power of physic. 

As for quackery and mountebanks, of which the town was so full, I listened to 
none of them, and have observed often since, with some wonder, that for two 
years after the plague I scarcely saw or heard of one of them about town. Some 
fancied they were all swept away in the infection to a man, and were for calling 
it a particular mark of God’s vengeance upon them for leading the poor people 
into the pit of destruction, merely for the lucre of a little money they got by 
them; but I cannot go that length neither. That abundance of them died is certain 
—many of them came within the reach of my own knowledge—but that all of 
them were swept off I much question. I believe rather they fled into the country 
and tried their practices upon the people there, who were in apprehension of the 
infection before it came among them. 

This, however, is certain, not a man of them appeared for a great while in or 
about London. There were, indeed, several doctors who published bills 
recommending their several physical preparations for cleansing the body, as they 
call it, after the plague, and needful, as they said, for such people to take who 
had been visited and had been cured; whereas I must own I believe that it was 
the opinion of the most eminent physicians at that time that the plague was itself 
a sufficient purge, and that those who escaped the infection needed no physic to 
cleanse their bodies of any other things; the running sores, the tumours, &c., 
which were broke and kept open by the directions of the physicians, having 
sufficiently cleansed them; and that all other distempers, and causes of 
distempers, were effectually carried off that way; and as the physicians gave this 
as their opinions wherever they came, the quacks got little business. 

There were, indeed, several little hurries which happened after the decrease of 
the plague, and which, whether they were contrived to fright and disorder the 
people, as some imagined, I cannot say, but sometimes we were told the plague 
would return by such a time; and the famous Solomon Eagle, the naked Quaker I 
have mentioned, prophesied evil tidings every day; and several others telling us 
that London had not been sufficiently scourged, and that sorer and severer 
strokes were yet behind. Had they stopped there, or had they descended to 
particulars, and told us that the city should the next year be destroyed by fire, 
then, indeed, when we had seen it come to pass, we should not have been to 
blame to have paid more than a common respect to their prophetic spirits; at 
least we should have wondered at them, and have been more serious in our 
inquiries after the meaning of it, and whence they had the foreknowledge. But as 


they generally told us of a relapse into the plague, we have had no concern since 
that about them; yet by those frequent clamours, we were all kept with some 
kind of apprehensions constantly upon us; and if any died suddenly, or if the 
spotted fevers at any time increased, we were presently alarmed; much more if 
the number of the plague increased, for to the end of the year there were always 
between 200 and 300 of the plague. On any of these occasions, I say, we were 
alarmed anew. 

Those who remember the city of London before the fire must remember that 
there was then no such place as we now call Newgate Market, but that in the 
middle of the street which is now called Blowbladder Street, and which had its 
name from the butchers, who used to kill and dress their sheep there (and who, it 
seems, had a custom to blow up their meat with pipes to make it look thicker and 
fatter than it was, and were punished there for it by the Lord Mayor); I say, from 
the end of the street towards Newgate there stood two long rows of shambles for 
the selling meat. 

It was in those shambles that two persons falling down dead, as they were 
buying meat, gave rise to a rumour that the meat was all infected; which, though 
it might affright the people, and spoiled the market for two or three days, yet it 
appeared plainly afterwards that there was nothing of truth in the suggestion. But 
nobody can account for the possession of fear when it takes hold of the mind. 

However, it Pleased God, by the continuing of the winter weather, so to 
restore the health of the city that by February following we reckoned the 
distemper quite ceased, and then we were not so easily frighted again. 

There was still a question among the learned, and at first perplexed the people 
a little: and that was in what manner to purge the house and goods where the 
plague had been, and how to render them habitable again, which had been left 
empty during the time of the plague. Abundance of perfumes and preparations 
were prescribed by physicians, some of one kind and some of another, in which 
the people who listened to them put themselves to a great, and indeed, in my 
opinion, to an unnecessary expense; and the poorer people, who only set open 
their windows night and day, burned brimstone, pitch, and gunpowder, and such 
things in their rooms, did as well as the best; nay, the eager people who, as I said 
above, came home in haste and at all hazards, found little or no inconvenience in 
their houses, nor in the goods, and did little or nothing to them. 

However, in general, prudent, cautious people did enter into some measures 
for airing and sweetening their houses, and burned perfumes, incense, benjamin, 
rozin, and sulphur in their rooms close shut up, and then let the air carry it all out 
with a blast of gunpowder; others caused large fires to be made all day and all 
night for several days and nights; by the same token that two or three were 


pleased to set their houses on fire, and so effectually sweetened them by burning 
them down to the ground; as particularly one at Ratcliff, one in Holbourn, and 
one at Westminster; besides two or three that were set on fire, but the fire was 
happily got out again before it went far enough to burn down the houses; and 
one citizen’s servant, I think it was in Thames Street, carried so much 
gunpowder into his master’s house, for clearing it of the infection, and managed 
it so foolishly, that he blew up part of the roof of the house. But the time was not 
fully come that the city was to be purged by fire, nor was it far off; for within 
nine months more I saw it all lying in ashes; when, as some of our quacking 
philosophers pretend, the seeds of the plague were entirely destroyed, and not 
before; a notion too ridiculous to speak of here: since, had the seeds of the 
plague remained in the houses, not to be destroyed but by fire, how has it been 
that they have not since broken out, seeing all those buildings in the suburbs and 
liberties, all in the great parishes of Stepney, Whitechappel, Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, Shoreditch, Cripplegate, and St Giles, where the fire never came, 
and where the plague raged with the greatest violence, remain still in the same 
condition they were in before? 

But to leave these things just as I found them, it was certain that those people 
who were more than ordinarily cautious of their health, did take particular 
directions for what they called seasoning of their houses, and abundance of 
costly things were consumed on that account which I cannot but say not only 
seasoned those houses, as they desired, but filled the air with very grateful and 
wholesome smells which others had the share of the benefit of as well as those 
who were at the expenses of them. 

And yet after all, though the poor came to town very precipitantly, as I have 
said, yet I must say the rich made no such haste. The men of business, indeed, 
came up, but many of them did not bring their families to town till the spring 
came on, and that they saw reason to depend upon it that the plague would not 
return. 

The Court, indeed, came up soon after Christmas, but the nobility and gentry, 
except such as depended upon and had employment under the administration, 
did not come so soon. 

I should have taken notice here that, notwithstanding the violence of the 
plague in London and in other places, yet it was very observable that it was 
never on board the fleet; and yet for some time there was a strange press in the 
river, and even in the streets, for seamen to man the fleet. But it was in the 
beginning of the year, when the plague was scarce begun, and not at all come 
down to that part of the city where they usually press for seamen; and though a 
war with the Dutch was not at all grateful to the people at that time, and the 


seamen went with a kind of reluctancy into the service, and many complained of 
being dragged into it by force, yet it proved in the event a happy violence to 
several of them, who had probably perished in the general calamity, and who, 
after the summer service was over, though they had cause to lament the 
desolation of their families—who, when they came back, were many of them in 
their graves—yet they had room to be thankful that they were carried out of the 
reach of it, though so much against their wills. We indeed had a hot war with the 
Dutch that year, and one very great engagement at sea in which the Dutch were 
worsted, but we lost a great many men and some ships. But, as I observed, the 
plague was not in the fleet, and when they came to lay up the ships in the river 
the violent part of it began to abate. 

I would be glad if I could close the account of this melancholy year with some 
particular examples historically; I mean of the thankfulness to God, our 
preserver, for our being delivered from this dreadful calamity. Certainly the 
circumstance of the deliverance, as well as the terrible enemy we were delivered 
from, called upon the whole nation for it. The circumstances of the deliverance 
were indeed very remarkable, as I have in part mentioned already, and 
particularly the dreadful condition which we were all in when we were to the 
surprise of the whole town made joyful with the hope of a stop of the infection. 

Nothing but the immediate finger of God, nothing but omnipotent power, 
could have done it. The contagion despised all medicine; death raged in every 
corner; and had it gone on as it did then, a few weeks more would have cleared 
the town of all, and everything that had a soul. Men everywhere began to 
despair; every heart failed them for fear; people were made desperate through 
the anguish of their souls, and the terrors of death sat in the very faces and 
countenances of the people. 

In that very moment when we might very well say, ‘Vain was the help of 
man’,—I say, in that very moment it pleased God, with a most agreeable 
surprise, to cause the fury of it to abate, even of itself; and the malignity 
declining, as I have said, though infinite numbers were sick, yet fewer died, and 
the very first weeks’ bill decreased 1843; a vast number indeed! 

It is impossible to express the change that appeared in the very countenances 
of the people that Thursday morning when the weekly bill came out. It might 
have been perceived in their countenances that a secret surprise and smile of joy 
sat on everybody’s face. They shook one another by the hands in the streets, who 
would hardly go on the same side of the way with one another before. Where the 
streets were not too broad they would open their windows and call from one 
house to another, and ask how they did, and if they had heard the good news that 
the plague was abated. Some would return, when they said good news, and ask, 


‘What good news?’ and when they answered that the plague was abated and the 
bills decreased almost two thousand, they would cry out, ‘God be praised I’ and 
would weep aloud for joy, telling them they had heard nothing of it; and such 
was the joy of the people that it was, as it were, life to them from the grave. I 
could almost set down as many extravagant things done in the excess of their joy 
as of their grief; but that would be to lessen the value of it. 

I must confess myself to have been very much dejected just before this 
happened; for the prodigious number that were taken sick the week or two 
before, besides those that died, was such, and the lamentations were so great 
everywhere, that a man must have seemed to have acted even against his reason 
if he had so much as expected to escape; and as there was hardly a house but 
mine in all my neighbourhood but was infected, so had it gone on it would not 
have been long that there would have been any more neighbours to be infected. 
Indeed it is hardly credible what dreadful havoc the last three weeks had made, 
for if I might believe the person whose calculations I always found very well 
grounded, there were not less than 30,000 people dead and near 100.000 fallen 
sick in the three weeks I speak of; for the number that sickened was surprising, 
indeed it was astonishing, and those whose courage upheld them all the time 
before, sank under it now. 

In the middle of their distress, when the condition of the city of London was 
so truly calamitous, just then it pleased God—as it were by His immediate hand 
to disarm this enemy; the poison was taken out of the sting. It was wonderful; 
even the physicians themselves were surprised at it. Wherever they visited they 
found their patients better; either they had sweated kindly, or the tumours were 
broke, or the carbuncles went down and the inflammations round them changed 
colour, or the fever was gone, or the violent headache was assuaged, or some 
good symptom was in the case; so that in a few days everybody was recovering, 
whole families that were infected and down, that had ministers praying with 
them, and expected death every hour, were revived and healed, and none died at 
all out of them. 

Nor was this by any new medicine found out, or new method of cure 
discovered, or by any experience in the operation which the physicians or 
surgeons attained to; but it was evidently from the secret invisible hand of Him 
that had at first sent this disease as a judgement upon us; and let the atheistic part 
of mankind call my saying what they please, it is no enthusiasm; it was 
acknowledged at that time by all mankind. The disease was enervated and its 
malignity spent; and let it proceed from whencesoever it will, let the 
philosophers search for reasons in nature to account for it by, and labour as 
much as they will to lessen the debt they owe to their Maker, those physicians 


who had the least share of religion in them were obliged to acknowledge that it 
was all supernatural, that it was extraordinary, and that no account could be 
given of it. 

If I should say that this is a visible summons to us all to thankfulness, 
especially we that were under the terror of its increase, perhaps it may be 
thought by some, after the sense of the thing was over, an officious canting of 
religious things, preaching a sermon instead of writing a history, making myself 
a teacher instead of giving my observations of things; and this restrains me very 
much from going on here as I might otherwise do. But if ten lepers Were healed, 
and but one returned to give thanks, I desire to be as that one, and to be thankful 
for myself. 

Nor will I deny but there were abundance of people who, to all appearance, 
were very thankful at that time; for their mouths were stopped, even the mouths 
of those whose hearts were not extraordinary long affected with it. But the 
impression was so strong at that time that it could not be resisted; no, not by the 
worst of the people. 

It was a common thing to meet people in the street that were strangers, and 
that we knew nothing at all of, expressing their surprise. Going one day through 
Aldgate, and a pretty many people being passing and repassing, there comes a 
man out of the end of the Minories, and looking a little up the street and down, 
he throws his hands abroad, ‘Lord, what an alteration is here I Why, last week I 
came along here, and hardly anybody was to be seen.’ Another man—I heard 
him—adds to his words, ‘‘Tis all wonderful; ‘tis all a dream.’ ‘Blessed be God,’ 
says a third man, and and let us give thanks to Him, for ‘tis all His own doing, 
human help and human skill was at an end.’ These were all strangers to one 
another. But such salutations as these were frequent in the street every day; and 
in spite of a loose behaviour, the very common people went along the streets 
giving God thanks for their deliverance. 

It was now, as I said before, the people had cast off all apprehensions, and that 
too fast; indeed we were no more afraid now to pass by a man with a white cap 
upon his head, or with a doth wrapt round his neck, or with his leg limping, 
occasioned by the sores in his groin, all which were frightful to the last degree, 
but the week before. But now the street was full of them, and these poor 
recovering creatures, give them their due, appeared very sensible of their 
unexpected deliverance; and I should wrong them very much if I should not 
acknowledge that I believe many of them were really thankful. But I must own 
that, for the generality of the people, it might too justly be said of them as was 
said of the children of Israel after their being delivered from the host of Pharaoh, 
when they passed the Red Sea, and looked back and saw the Egyptians 


overwhelmed in the water: viz., that they sang His praise, but they soon forgot 
His works. 
I can go no farther here. I should be counted censorious, and perhaps unjust, if 

I should enter into the unpleasing work of reflecting, whatever cause there was 
for it, upon the unthankfulness and return of all manner of wickedness among us, 
which I was so much an eyewitness of myself. I shall conclude the account of 
this calamitous year therefore with a coarse but sincere stanza of my own, which 
I placed at the end of my ordinary memorandums the same year they were 
written:— 

A dreadful plague in London was 

In the year sixty-five, 

Which swept an hundred thousand souls 

Away; yet I alive! 


H. F. 


COLONEL JACK 
eee 


This lesser known novel was first published in 1722 and follows the adventures 
of an orphaned boy, from a life of poverty and crime to colonial prosperity, 
military and marital intrigues and religious conversion. Throughout the novel, 
Jack is driven by a troubling ambition of becoming a gentleman and the novel 
has been identified by some critics as a precursor to Oliver Twist, which would 
follow over a hundred years later. 
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Defoe, close to the time of publication 


The History and Remarkable Life Of the truly 


Honourable Col. Jacque, 
commonly call’d Col. Jack, who was Born a 
Gentleman, put ‘Prentice to a Pick-Pocket, was Six and Twenty Years a 
Thief, and then Kidnapp’d to Virginia, Came back a Merchant; was Five 
times married to Four Whores; went into the Wars, behav’d bravely, got 
Preferment, was made Colonel of a Regiment, came over, and fled with 
the Chevalier, is still abroad compleating a Life of Wonders, and 
resolves to dye a General. The Second Edition 


THE PREFACE. 


SIR, 

It is so customary to write Prefaces to all Books of this Kind to introduce them 
with the more Advantage into the World, that I cannot omit it, tho’ on that 
Account, ‘tis thought, this Work needs a Preface less than any that ever went 
before it; the pleasant and delightful Part speaks for it self; the useful and 
instructive Part is so large, and capable of so many Improvements, that it would 
imploy a Book, large as it self, to make Improvements suitable to the vast 
Variety of the Subject. 

Here’s Room for just and copious Observations, on the Blessing, and 
Advantages of a sober and well govern’d Education, and the Ruin of so many 
Thousands of Youths of all Kinds, in this Nation, for want of it; also how much 
publick Schools, and Charities might be improv’d to prevent the Destruction of 
so many unhappy Children, as, in this Town, are every Year Bred up for the 
Gallows. 

The miserable Condition of unhappy Children, many of whose natural 
Tempers are docible, and would lead them to learn the best Things rather than 
the worst, is truly deplorable, and is abundantly seen in the History of this Man’s 
Childhood; where, though Circumstances form’d him by Necessity to be a Thief, 
a strange Rectitude of Principles remain’d with him, and made him early abhor 
the worst Part of his Trade, and at last wholly leave it off: If he had come into 
the World with the Advantage of Education, and been well instructed how to 
improve the generous Principles he had in him, what a Man might he not have 
been. 

The various Turns of his Fortunes in the World, make a delightful Field for 
the Reader to wander in; a Garden where he may gather wholesome and 
medicinal Plants, none noxious or poisonous; where he will see Virtue and the 
Ways of Wisdom, every where applauded, honoured, encouraged, rewarded; 
Vice and all Kinds of Wickedness attended with Misery, many Kinds of 
Infelicities, and at last, Sin and Shame going together, the Persons meeting with 
Reproof and Reproach, and the Crimes with Abhorrence. 

Every wicked Reader will here be encouraged to a Change, and it will appear 
that the best and only good End of a wicked mispent Life is Repentance; that in 
this, there is Comfort, Peace, and often times Hope, and that the Penitent shall be 
return’d like the Prodigal, and his latter End be better than his Beginning. 

While these Things, and such as these, are the Ends and Designs of the whole 


Book, I think, I need not say one Word more as an Apology for any part of the 
rest, no, nor for the whole; if Discouraging every thing that is Evil, and 
encouraging every thing that is vertuous and good; I say, If these appear to be 
the whole Scope and Design of the Publishing this Story, no Objection can lye 
against it, neither is it of the least Moment to enquire whether the Colonel hath 
told his own Story true or not; If he has made it a History or a Parable, it will be 
equally useful, and capable of doing Good; and in that it recommends it self 
without any other Introduction. 

Your 
Humble Servant, 
The Editor. 


COLONEL JACK 


Seeing my Life has been such a Checquer Work of Nature, and that I am able 
now to look back upon it from a safer Distance, than is ordinarily the Fate of the 
Clan to which I once belong’d; I think my History may find a place in the 
World, as well as some, who I see are every Day read with pleasure, tho’ they 
have in them nothing so Diverting, or Instructing, as I believe mine will appear 
to be. 

My original may be as high as any Bodies for ought I know, for my Mother kept 
very good Company, but that part belongs to her Story, more than to mine, all I 
know of it, is by oral Tradition thus; my Nurse told me my Mother was a Gentle- 
woman, that my Father was a Man of Quality, and she (my Nurse) had a good 
peice of Money given her to take me off his Hands, and deliver him and my 
Mother from the Importunities that usually attend the Misfortune, of having a 
Child to keep that should not be seen or heard of. 

My Father it seems gave my Nurse something more than was agreed for at my 
Mother’s request, upon her solemn Promise that she would use me well, and let 
me be put to School, and charg’d her that if I liv’d to come to any bigness, 
capable to understand the meaning of it, she should always take care to bid me 
remember, that I was a Gentleman, and this he said was all the Education he 
would desire of her for me, for he did not doubt, he said, but that sometime or 
other the very hint would inspire me with Thoughts suitable to my Birth, and 
that I would certainly act like a Gentleman, if I believed myself to be so. 

But my Dissasters were not directed to end as soon as they began; ‘tis very 
seldom that the Unfortunate are so but for a Day, as the Great rise by degrees of 
Greatness to the Pitch of Glory, in which they shine, so the Miserable sink to the 
depth of their Misery by a continu’d Series of Dissaster, and are long in the 
Tortures and Agonies of their distress’d Circumstances before a Turn of Fortune, 
if ever such a thing happens to them, gives them a prospect of Deliverance. 

My Nurse was as honest to the Engagement she had enter’d into, as cou’d be 
expected from one of her Employment, and particularly as honest as her 
Circumstances would give her leave to be; for she Bred me up very carefully 
with her own Son, and with another Son of shame like me, who she had taken 
upon the same Terms. 

My Name was John, as she told me, but neither she or I, knew any thing of a 
Sir-name that belong’d to me; so I was left to call myself Mr. Any-thing, what I 
pleas’d, as Fortune and better Circumstances should give occasion. 


It happen’d that her own Son (for she had a little Boy of her own, about One 
Year older than I) was call’d John too, and about two Year after she took 
another, Son of Shame, as I call’d it above, to keep as she did me, and his Name 
was John too. 

As we were all Johns, we were all Jacks, and soon came to be call’d so, for at 
that Part of the Town, where we had our Breeding, viz. near Goodman’s-fields, 
the Johns are generally call’d Jack; but my Nurse, who may be allow’d to 
distinguish her own Son a little from the rest, would have him call’d Captain, 
because forsooth he was the eldest. 

I Was provok’d at having this Boy call’d Captain, and I cried and told my 
Nurse I would be call’d Captain, for she told me I was a Gentleman, and I would 
be a Captain, that I would: The good Woman to keep the Peace, told me ay, ay, I 
was a Gentleman, and therefore I should be above a Captain, for I should be a 
Colonel, and that was a great deal better than a Captain; for my Dear, says she, 
every Tarpawlin if he gets but to be Lieutenant of a Press-Smack is call’d 
Captain, but Colonels are Soldiers, and none but Gentlemen are ever made 
Colonels; besides, says she, I have known Colonels come to be Lords, and 
Generals, tho’ they were Bas—ds at first, and therefore you shall be call’d 
Colonel. 

Well, I was hush’d indeed with this for the present, but not thoroughly pleas’d, 
till a little while after I heard her tell her own Boy, that I was a Gentleman, and 
therefore he must call me Colonel, at which her Boy fell a crying, and he would 
be call’d Colonel; that Part pleas’d me to the Life, that he should cry to be call’d 
Colonel, for then I was satisfy’d that it was above a Captain: So universally is 
Ambition seated in the Minds of Men, that not a Beggar-boy but has his share of 
it. 

So here was Colonel Jack, and Captain Jack, as for the third Boy, he was only 
plain Jack for some Years after, till he came to Preferment by the Merit of his 
Birth, as you shall hear in its Place. 

We were hopeful Boy’s all Three of us, and promis’d very early by many 
repeated Circumstances of our Lives, that we would be all Rogues, and yet I 
cannot say, if what I have heard of my Nurses Character be true, but the honest 
Woman did what she cou’d to prevent it. 

Before I tell you much more of our Story, it would be very proper to give you 
something of our several Characters, as I have gather’d them up in my Memory, 
as far back as I can recover things, either of myself, or my Brother Jacks, and 
they shall be Brief and Impartial. 

Capt. Jack, was the eldest of us all, by a whole Year, he was a sgnat, big, 
strong made Boy, and promis’d to be stout when grown up to be a Man, but not 


to be tall. His Temper was sly, sullen, reserv’d, malicious, revengeful; and 
withal, he was brutish, bloody, and cruel in his Disposition; he was as to 
manners a meer Boor, or Clown, of a Carman like Breed; sharp as a Street bred 
Boy must be, but ignorant and unteachable from a Child. He had much the 
Nature of a Bull Dog, bold and desperate, but not generous at all; all the School- 
Mistresses we went to, could never make him learn, no, not so much as to make 
him know his Letters; and as if he was born a Thief, he would steal every thing 
that came near him, even as soon almost as he could Speak; and that, not from 
his Mother only, but from any Body else, and from us too that were his Brethren 
and Companions. He was an original Rogue, for he would do the foulest and 
most villainous Things, even by his own Inclination; he had no Taste or Sense of 
being Honest, no, not, I say, to his Brother Rogues; which is what other Thieves 
make a point of Honour of; I mean that of being Honest to one another. 

The other, that is to say, the youngest of us Johns, was called Major Jack, by 
the Accident following; the Lady that had deposited him with our Nurse, had 
own’d to her that it was a Major of the Guards that was the Father of the Child; 
but that she was obliged to conceal his Name, and that was enough. So he was at 
first call’d John the Major, and afterwards the Major, and at last, when we came 
to rove together, Major Jack according to the rest, for his Name was John, as I 
have observ’d already. 

Major Jack was a merry, facetious pleasant Boy, had a good share of Wit, 
especially Off hand-Wit, as they call it; was full of Jests and good Humour, and 
as I often said, had some thing of a Gentleman in him; he had a true Manly 
Courage, fear’d nothing, and could look Death in the Face, without any 
Hesitation; and yet if he had the Advantage, was the most generous and most 
compassionate Creature alive; he had native Principles of Gallantry in him, 
without any thing of the brutal or terrible Part that the Captain had; and in a 
Word, he wanted nothing but Honesty to have made him an excellent Man; he 
had learned to read as I had done, and as he talk’d very well, so he wrote good 
Sense, and very handsome Language, as you will see in the process of his Story. 

As for your humble Servant, Colonel Jack, he was a poor unhappy tractable 
Dog, willing enough, and capable too, to learn any thing, if he had had any but 
the Devil for his School-Master: He set out into the World so early, that when he 
began to do Evil, he understood nothing of the Wickedness of it, nor what he had 
to expect for it: I remember very well, that when I was once carried before a 
Justice, for a Theft which indeed I was not guilty of, and defended my self by 
Argument, proving the Mistakes of my Accusers, and how they contradicted 
themselves; the Justice told me it was pitty I had not been better employ’d, for I 
was certainly better taught; in which however his Worship was mistaken, for I 


had never been taught any thing, but to be a Thief; except, as I said, to read, and 
write, and that was all, before I was ten Years old: But I had a natural Talent of 
Talking, and could say as much to the Purpose as most People that had been 
taught no more than I. 

I pass’d among my Comrades for a bold resolute Boy, and one that durst fight 
any thing; but I had a different Opinion of my self, and therefore shun’d Fighting 
as much as I could, tho’ sometimes, I ventur’d too, and came off well, being 
very strong made, and nimble withal. However, I many times brought my self 
off with my Tongue, where my Hands would not have been sufficient; and this 
as well after I was a Man, as while I was a Boy. 

I was Wary and Dextrous at my Trade, and was not so often catch’d as my 
Fellow Rogues, I mean while I was a Boy, and never, after I came to be a Man, 
no, not once for 26 Years, being so old in the Trade, and still unhang’d as you 
shall hear. 

As for my Person, while I was a dirty Glass-Bottle House Boy, sleeping in the 
Ashes, and dealing always in the Street Dirt, it cannot be expected but that I 
look’d like what I was, and so we did all; that is to say, like a Black your Shoes 
your Honour, a Beggar Boy, a Black-Guard Boy, or what you please, despicable, 
and miserable, to the last Degree; and yet I remember, the People would say of 
me, that Boy has a good Face; if he was wash’d, and well dress’d, he would be a 
good pretty Boy, do but look what Eyes he has, what a pleasant smiling 
Countenance, ‘tis Pitty! I wonder what the Rogues Father and Mother was, and 
the like; then they would call me, and ask me my Name; and I would tell them 
my Name was Jack. But what’s your Sir Name, Sirrah? says they: I don’t know 
says I: Who is your Father and Mother? I have none, said I. What, and never had 
you any? said they: No, says I, not that I know of: Then they would shake their 
Heads, and cry, poor Boy! and ‘tis a Pitty! and the like! and so let me go. But I 
lay’d up all these things in my Heart. 

I was almost 10 Year old, the Captain 11, and the Major about 8, when the 
good Woman my Nurse died, her Husband was a Seaman, and had been drown’d 
a little before in the Gloucester Frigat, one of the King’s Ships which was Cast 
away going to Scotland with the Duke of York, in the Time of King Charles II. 
and the honest Woman dying very Poor, the Parish was oblig’d to bury her; 
when the three young Jacks attended her Corps, and I the Colonel, for we all 
pass’d for her own Children, was Chief Mourner, the Captain who was the eldest 
Son, going back very sick. 

The good Woman being dead, we, the three Jacks, were turn’d loose to the 
World, as to the Parish providing for us, we did not trouble our selves much 
about that; we rambl’d about all three together, and the People in Rosemary- 


Lane, and Ratcliff, and that Way knowing us pretty well, we got Victuals easily 
enough, and without much Begging. 

For my particular Part, I got some Reputation, for a mighty civil honest Boy; 
for if I was sent of an Errand, I always did it punctually and carefully, and made 
haste again; and if I was trusted with any thing, I never touch’d it to diminish it, 
but made it a Point of Honour to be punctual to whatever was committed to me, 
tho’ I was as Errant a Thief as any of them in all other Cases. 

In like Case, some of the poorer Shop-Keepers, would often leave me at their 
Door, to look after their Shops, ‘till they went up to Dinner, or ‘till they went 
over the Way to an Ale-House, and the like, and I always did it freely and 
chearfully, and with the utmost Honesty. 

Capt. Jack on the contrary, a surly, ill-look’d, rough Boy, had not a Word in 
his Mouth that favoured either of good Manners, or good Humour; he wou’d say 
yes, and no, just as he was ask’d a Question, and that was all, but no Body got 
any thing from him that was obliging in the least; if he was sent of an Errand he 
would forget half of it, and it may be go to play, if he met any Boys, and never 
go at all, or if he went never come back with an Answer; which was such a 
regardless, disobliging Way, that no Body, had a good Word for him, and every 
Body said he had the very look of a Rogue, and would come to be Hang’d: In a 
Word he got nothing of any Body for good will, but was as it were oblig’d to 
turn Thief, for the meer Necessity of Bread to eat; for if he beg’d, he did it with 
so ill a Tone, rather like bidding Folks give him Victuals, than entreating them, 
that one Man of whom he had something given, and knew him, told him one 
Day, Capt. Jack, says he, thou art but an awkward, ugly sort of a Beggar now 
thou art a Boy, I doubt thou wilt be fitter to ask a Man for his Purse, than for a 
Penny, when thou comest to be a Man. 

The Major was a merry Thoughtless Fellow, always Chearful, whether he had 
any Victuals or no, he never complain’d, and he recommended himself so well 
by his good Carriage that the Neighbours lov’d him, and he got Victuals enough 
one where or other: Thus we all made a shift, tho’ we were so little to keep from 
starving, and as for Lodging, we lay in the Summer-time about the Watch- 
houses, and on Bulk-heads, and Shop-doors, where we were known; as for a Bed 
we knew nothing what belong’d to it for many Years after my Nurse died, and in 
Winter we got into the Ash-holes, and Nealing-Arches in the Glass-house, call’d 
Dallows’s Glass-house, near Rosemary-Lane, or at another Glass-house in 
Ratcliff-high-way. 

In this manner we liv’d for some Years, and here we fail’d not to fall among a 
Gang of naked, ragged Rogues like ourselves, wicked as the Devil cou’d desire 
to have them be, at so early an Age, and Ripe for all the other Parts of Mischief 


that suited them as they advanc’d in Years. 

I remember that one cold Winter Night we were disturb’d in our Rest with a 
Constable, and his Watch, crying out for one Wry-Neck, who it seems had done 
some Roguery, and requir’d a Hue and Cry of that Kind, and the Watch were 
inform’d he was to be found among the Beggar-boys under the Nealing-Arches 
in the Glass-house. 

The alarm being given, we were awaken’d in the Dead of the Night with come 
out here, ye Crew of young Devils, come out and show yourselves; so we were 
all produc’d, some came out rubbing their Eyes, and scratching their Heads, and 
others were dragg’d out, and I think there was about Seventeen of us in all, but 
Wry-Neck, as they call’d him, was not among them; it seems this was a good big 
Boy that us’d to be among the Inhabitants of that Place, and had been concern’d 
in a Robbery the Night before, in which his Comrade who was taken, who in 
hopes of escaping Punishment had discover’d him, and inform’d where he 
usually Harbour’d; but he was aware it seems, and had secur’d himself, at least 
for that time; so we were allow’d to return to our warm Appartment among the 
Coal-ashes, where I slept many a cold Winter Night: Nay, I may say, many a 
Winter, as found, and as comfortably as ever I did since, tho’ in better Lodging. 

In this manner of living, we went on a good while, I believe two Year, and 
neither did, or meant any Harm: We generally went all Three together; for in 
short, the Captain for want of Address, and for something disagreeable in him, 
would have starv’d if we had not kept him with us: As we were always together, 
we were generally known by the Name of the three Jacks; but Col. Jack had 
always the preference upon many Accounts; the Major, as I have said, was 
Merry and Pleasant, but the Colonel always held talk with the better Sort; I 
mean, the better Sort of those that would Converse with a Beggar-boy: In this 
way of Talk, I was always upon the Inquiry, asking Questions of things done in 
Publick as well as in Private, particularly, I lov’d to talk with Seamen and 
Soldiers about the War, and about the great Sea-Fights, or Battles on Shore, that 
any of them had been in; and as I never forgot any thing they told me, I could 
soon, that is to say, in a few Years give almost as good an Account of the Dutch 
War, and of the Fights at Sea, the Battles in Flanders, the taking of Maestricht, 
and the like, as any of those that had been there, and this made those old Soldiers 
and Tars love to talk with me too, and to tell me all the Stories they could think 
of, and that not only of the Wars then going on, but also of the Wars in Oliver’s 
time, the Death of King Charles the first, and the like. 

By this means, as young as I was, I was a kind of an Historian, and tho’ I had 
read no Books, and never had any Books to read, yet I cou’d give a tollerable 
Account of what had been done, and of what was then a doing in the World, 


especially in those things that our own People were concern’d in. I knew the 
Names of every Ship in the Navy, and who commanded them too, and all this 
before I was 14 Year old, or but very soon after. 

Capt. Jack, in this time fell into bad Company, and went away from us, and it 
was a good while before we ever heard Tale or Tidings of him, till about half 
Year, I think or there abouts, I understood he was got among a Gang of 
Kidnappers, as they were then call’d, being a Sort of wicked Fellows that us’d to 
Spirit Peoples Children away, that is snatch them up in the Dark, and stopping 
their Mouths, carry them to such Houses where they had Rogues, ready to 
receive them, and so carry them on Board Ships bound to Virginia, and sell 
them. 

This was a Trade that horrid Jack, for so I call’d him, when we were grown 
up, was very fit for, especially the violent Part; for if a little Child got into his 
Clutches he would stop the Breath of it, instead of stopping its Mouth, and never 
Trouble his Head with the Childs being almost strangl’d, so he did but keep it 
from making a Noise. There was it seems some Villainous thing done by this 
Gang about that time, whether a Child was murther’d among them, or a Child 
otherwise abus’d; but it seems it was a Child of an eminent Citizen, and the 
Parent some how or other got a Scent of the thing, so that they recover’d their 
Child, tho’ in a sad Condition, and almost kill’d; I was too young, and it was too 
long ago for me to remember the whole Story, but they were all taken up, and 
sent to Newgate, and Capt. Jack among the rest, tho’ he was but young, for he 
was not then much above 13 Year old. 

What punishment was inflicted upon the Rogues of that Gang I cannot tell 
now, but the Captain being but a lad, was order’d to be three times soundly 
Whipt at Bridewell; my Lord Mayor, or the Recorder telling him, it was done in 
pitty to him, to keep him from the Gallows, not forgetting to tell him that he had 
a Hanging look, and bid him have a care on that very Account; so remarkable 
was the Captain’s Countenance, even so young, and which he heard of 
afterwards on many Occasions: When he was in Bridewell, I heard of his 
Misfortune, and the Major and I went to see him, for this was the first News we 
heard of what became of him. 

The very Day that we went, he was call’d out to be Corrected, as they call’d it, 
according to his Sentence, and as it was order’d to be done soundly, so indeed 
they were true to the Sentence, for the Alderman, who was the President of 
Bridewell, and who I think they call’d Sir William Turner, held preaching to him 
about how young he was, and what pitty it was such a Youth should come to be 
hang’d, and a great deal more, how he should take warning by it, and how 
wicked a thing it was that they should steal away poor innocent Children, and 


the like; and all this while the Man with a blue Badge on, lash’d him most 
unmercifully, for he was not to leave off till Sir William knock’d with a little 
Hammer on the Table. 

The poor Captain stamp’d, and danc’d, and roar’d out like a mad Boy; and I 
must confess, I was frighted almost to Death; for tho’ I could not come near 
enough, being but a poor Boy, to see how he was handled, yet I saw him 
afterwards, with his Back all wheal’d with the Lashes, and in several Places 
bloody, and thought I should have died with the Sight of it; but I grew better 
acquainted with those Things afterwards. 

I did what I could to comfort the poor Captain, when I got Leave to come to 
him. But the worst was not over with him, for he was to have two more such 
Whippings before they had done with him; and indeed they scourg’d him so 
severely, that they made him Sick of the Kidnapping Trade for a great while; but 
he fell in among them again, and kept among them as long as that Trade lasted, 
for it ceased in a few Years afterwards. 

The Major, and I, tho’ very Young, had sensible Impressions made upon us, 
for some time, by the severe Usage of the Captain, and it might be very well said 
we were corrected as well as he, tho’ not concerned in the Crime: But it was 
within the Year, that the Major, a good Condition’d easy Boy, was wheedled a 
way, by a couple of young Rogues that frequented the Glass-house Appartments, 
to take a Walk with them, as they were pleased to call it: The Gentlemen were 
very well match’d, the Major was about 12 Year old, and the oldest of the Two 
that led him out, was not above fourteen; the business was to go to Bartholomew 
Fair, and the End of going to Bartholomew Fair, was in short, to pick Pockets. 

The Major knew nothing of the Trade, and therefore was to do nothing, but 
they promised him a Share with them for all that, as if he had been as expert as 
themselves; so away they went. The two dexterous young Rogues manag’d it so 
well, that by about 8 a Clock at Night, they came back to our dusty Quarters at 
the Glass-House, and sitting them down in a Corner, they began to share their 
Spoil, by the Light of the Glass-House Fire: The Major lug’d out the Goods, for 
as fast as they made any Purchase, they unloaded themselves and gave all to 
him, that if they had been taken, nothing might be found about them. 

It was a devilish lucky Day to them, the Devil certainly assisting them to find 
their Prey, that he might draw in a young Gamester, and encourage him to the 
Undertaking, who had been made backward before, by the Misfortune of the 
Captain. The List of their Purchase the first Night, was as follows. 


I. A white Handkerchief from a Country Wench, as she was staring up 
at a Jackpudding, there was 3s. 6d. and a Row of Pins, tyed up in one 


End of it. 


II. A colour’d Handkerchief, out of a young Country Fellow’s Pocket as 
he was buying a China Orange. 

III. A Ribband Purse with 11 s. 3d. and a Silver Thimble in it, out of a 
young Woman’s Pocket, just as a Fellow offer’d to pick her up. 


N.B. She mist her Purse presently, but not seeing the Thief, charg’d 
the Man with it, that would have pick’d her up, and cry’d out a Pick- 
Pocket, and he fell into the Hands of the Mobb, but being known in the 
Street, he got off with great Difficulty. 


IV. A Knife and Fork, that a Couple of Boys had just bought, and were 
going Home with; the young Rogue that took it, got it within the Minute 
after the Boy had put it in his Pocket. 

V. A little Silver Box, with seven Shillings in it, all in small Silver, 1d. 
2d. 3d. 4d. Peices. 


N.B. This, it seems a Maid pull’d out of her Pocket, to pay at her 
going into the Booth to see a Show, and the little Rogue got his Hand in 
and fetch’d it off, just as she put it up again. 

VI. Another Silk Handkerchief, out of a Gentleman’s Pocket. 
VII. Another. 


VII. A Joynted Baby, and a little Looking-Glass stolen off a Toy Seller’s 
Stall, in the Fair. 


All this Cargo to be brought Home clear in one Afternoon, or Evening rather, 
and by only two little Rogues, so young, was it must be confess’d, 
Extraordinary; and the Major was elevated the next Day to a strange Degree. 

He came very early to me, who lay not far from him, and said to me Colonel 
Jack, I want to speak with you. Well, said I, what do you say? Nay, said he, it is 
Business of Consequence, I cannot talk here, so we walk’d out: As soon as we 
were come out into a narrow Lane, by the Glass-House, look here, says he, and 
pulls out his little Hand almost full of Money. 

I was surpriz’d at the Sight, when he puts it up again, and bringing his Hand 
out, here says he, you shall have some of it, and gives me a Six-pence, and a 
Shillings worth of the small Silver Peices. This was very welcome to me, who, 
as much as I was of a Gentleman, and as much as I thought of myself upon that 
Account, never had a Shilling of Money together before, in all my Life, not that I 
could call my own. 

I was very earnest then to know how he came by this Wealth, for he had for 


his Share 7s. and 6d. in Money, the silver Thimble and a silk Handkercher, 
which was in short an Estate to him, that never had, as I said of myself a Shilling 
together in his Life. 

And what will you do with it now Jack said I? I do, says he, the first thing I 
do, I'll go into Rag-Fair, and buy me a pair of Shoes and Stockings, that’s right, 
says I, and so will I too; so away we went together, and we bought each of us a 
pair of Rag-Fair Stockings in the first Place for 5d. not 5d. a Pair, but 5 d. 
together, and good Stockings they were too, much above our wear I assure you. 

We found it more difficult to fit our selves with Shoes, but at last, having 
look’d a great while before we cou’d find any good enough for us, we found a 
Shop very well stor’d, and of these we bought two Pair for Sixteen-pence. 

We put them on immediately to our great Comfort, for we had neither of us 
had any Stockings to our Legs that had any Feet to them for a long time: I found 
myself so refresh’d with having a Pair of warm Stockings on, and a Pair of dry 
Shoes; things, I say, which I had not been acquainted with a great while, that I 
began to call to mind my being a Gentleman, and now I thought it began to come 
to pass; when we had thus fitted ourselves, I said, hark ye Major Jack, you and I, 
never had any Money in our Lives before, and we never had a good Dinner in all 
our Lives; What if we should go somewhere and get some Victuals, I am very 
hungry? 

So, we will then says the Major, I am a hungry too; so we went to a boiling 
Cook’s in Rosemary-Lane, where we treated our selves Nobly, and as I thought 
with my self we began to live like Gentlemen, for we had Three-penny-worth of 
boil’d Beef, Two-penny-worth of Pudding, a penny Brick, (as they call it, or 
Loaf) and a whole Pint of strong Beer, which was seven Pence in all. 

N.B. We had each of us a good mess of charming Beef Broth into the Bargain; 
and which chear’d my Heart wonderfully, all the while we were at Dinner, the 
Maid and the Boy in the House every time they pass’d by the open Box where 
we Sat at our Dinner, would look in, and cry, Gentlemen Do ye call? and do ye 
call Gentlemen? I say this was as good to me as all my Dinner. 

Not the best House-keeper in Stepney Parish, not my Lord Mayor of London, 
no, not the greatest Man on Earth could be more happy in their own Imagination, 
and with less mixture of Grief, or Reflexion, than I was at this new Peice of 
Felicity, tho? mine was but a small Part of it, for Major Jack had an Estate 
compar’d to me, as I had an Estate compar’d to what I had before: In a Word, 
nothing but an utter Ignorance of greater Felicity, which was my Case, could 
make any Body think himself so exalted as I did, tho’ I had no share of this 
Booty but Eighteen-pence. 

That Night the Major and I triumph’d in our new Enjoyment, and slept with an 


undisturb’d Repose in the usual Place, surrounded with the warmth of the Glass- 
house Fires above, which was a full amends for all the Ashes and Cinders which 
we roll’d in below. 

Those who know the Position of the Glass-houses, and the Arches where they 
Neal the Bottles after they are made, know that those Places where the Ashes are 
Cast, and where the poor Boys lye, are Caveties in the Brick-work, perfectly 
close, except at the Entrance, and consequently warm as the Dressing-room of a 
Bagnio; that it is impossible they can feel any Cold there, were it in Greenland, 
or Nova Zembla, and that therefore the Boys lye not only safe, but very 
comfortably, the Ashes excepted, which are no Grievance at all to them. 

The next Day the Major and his Comrades went abroad again, and were still 
Successful; nor did any Disaster attend them, for I know not how many Months, 
and by frequent imitation and direction, Major Jack became as dexterous a Pick- 
pocket as any of them, and went on thro’ a long variety of Fortunes, too long to 
enter upon now, because I am hastening to my own Story, which at present is the 
main thing I have to set down. 

The Major fail’d not to let me see every Day the Effects of his new Prosperity, 
and was so bountiful, as frequently to throw me a Tester, sometimes a Shilling; 
and I might perceive that he began to have Cloths on his Back to leave the Ash- 
hole, having gotten a Society Lodging (of which I may give an Explanation by 
itself on another Occasion) and which was more, he took upon him to wear a 
Shirt, which was what neither he, or I had ventur’d to do for three Year before 
and upward. 

But I observ’d all this while, that tho’ Major Jack was so Prosperous and had 
thriven so well, and notwithstanding he was very kind, and even generous to me, 
in giving me Money upon many Occasions, yet he never invited me to enter 
myself into the Society, or to embark with him whereby I might have been made 
as happy as he, no, nor did he recommend the Employment to me at all. 

I Was not very well pleas’d with his being thus reserv’d to me; I had learn’d 
from him in General, that the Business was Picking of Pockets, and I fancy’d 
that tho’ the Ingenuity of the Trade consisted very much in flight of Hand, a 
good Adress, and being very Nunble, yet that it was not at all difficult to learn; 
and especially I thought the Opportunities were so many, the Country People 
that come to London, so foolish, so gaping, and so engag’d in looking about 
them, that it was a Trade with no great hazard annex’d to it, and might be easily 
learn’d, if I did but know in general the Manner of it, and how they went about 
it. 

The subtile Devil never absent from his Business, but ready at all Occasions to 
encourage his Servants, remov’d all these Difficulties, and brought me into an 


Intimacy with one of the most exquisite Divers, or Pick-pockets in the Town; 
and this our Intimacy was of no less a Kind, than that, as I had an Inclination to 
be as wicked as any of them, he was for taking Care that I should not be 
disappointed. 

He was above the little Fellows, who went about stealing Trifles, and Baubles 
in Bartholomew-Fair, and run the Risque of being Mobb’d for three or four 
Shillings; his aim was at higher things, even at no less than considerable Sums of 
Money, and Bills for more. 

He solicited me earnestly to go and take a Walk with him, as above, adding 
that after he had shown me my Trade a little, he would let me be as wicked as I 
would, that is, as he express’d it, that after he had made me capable, I should set 
up for myself if I pleas’d, and he would only wish me good Luck. 

Accordingly as Major Jack went with his Gentleman, only to see the manner, 
and receive the Purchase, and yet come in for a Share; so he told me if he had 
Success, I should have my Share as much as if I had been Principal; and this he 
assured me was a Custom of the Trade, in order to encourage young Beginners, 
and bring them into the Trade with Courage, for that nothing was to be done if a 
Man had not the Heart of the Lyon. 

I hesistated at the matter a great while, objecting the Hazard, and telling the 
Story of Captain Jack my elder Brother, as I might call him: Well, Colonel, says 
he, I find you are faint Hearted, and to be faint Hearted, is indeed to be unfit for 
our Trade, for nothing but a bold Heart can go Thro’-Stitch with this Work; but 
however, as there is nothing for you to do, so there is no Risque for you to run, 
in these things the first time, if I am taken says he, you having nothing to do in 
it, they will let you go free, for it shall easily be made appear that whatever I 
have done, you had no Hand in it. 

Upon those perswasions I ventur’d out with him; but I soon found that my 
new Friend was a Thief of Quality, and a Pick-pocket above the ordinary Rank, 
and that aim’d higher abundantly than my Brother Jack ; he was a bigger Boy 
than I a great deal; for tho’ I was now near 15 Year old, I was not big of my Age, 
and as to the Nature of the thing, I was perfectly a Stranger to it; I knew indeed 
what at first I did not, for it was a good while before I understood the thing, as an 
Offence: I look’d on picking Pockets as a kind of Trade, and thought I was to go 
Apprentice to it; tis true, this was when I was young in the Society, as well as 
younger in Years, but even now I understood it to be only a thing, for which if 
we were catch’d, we run the Risque of being Duck’d or Pump’d, which we call’d 
Soaking, and then all was over; and we made nothing of having our Raggs 
wetted a little; but I never understood, till a great while after, that the Crime was 
Capital, and that we might be sent to Newgate for it, till a great Fellow, almost a 


Man, one of our Society was hang’d for it, and then I was terribly frighted, as 
you shall hear by and by. 

Well, upon the perswasions of this Lad, I walk’d out with him; a poor 
innocent Boy, and (as I remember, my very Thoughts perfectly well) I had no 
Evil in my Intentions; I had never stolen any thing in my Life, and if a 
Goldsmith had left me in his Shop with heaps of Money, strew’d all round me, 
and bad me look after it, I should not have touch’d it, I was so honest; but the 
subtile Tempter, baited his Hook for me, as I was a Child, in a manner suited to 
my Childishness, for I never took this picking of Pockets to be dishonesty, but as 
I have said above, I look’d on it as a kind of Trade, that I was to be bred up to, 
and so I enter’d upon it, till I became harden’d in it beyond the Power of 
retreating; and thus I was made a Thief involuntarily, and went on a Length that 
few Boys do, without coming to the common Period of that kind of Life, I mean 
to the Transport Ship, or the Gallows. 

The first Day I went Abroad with my new Instructor, he carried me directly 
into the City, and as we went first to the Waterside, he led me into the long 
Room at the Custom-house; we were but a Couple of ragg’d Boys at best, but I 
was much the worse, my Leader had a Hat on, a Shirt, and a Neckcloth; as for 
me, I had neither of the three, nor had I spoil’d my Manners so much as to have 
a Hat on my Head since my Nurse died, which was now some Years; his Orders 
to me were to keep always in sight, and near him, but not close to him, nor to 
take any notice of him at any time till he came to me; and if any hurly burly 
happen’d, I should by no means know him, or pretend to have any thing to do 
with him. 

I Observ’d my Orders to a tittle, while he peer’d into every Corner, and had 
his Eye upon every Body; I kept my Eye directly upon him, but went always at a 
Distance, and on the other Side of the long Room, looking as it were for Pins, 
and picking them up on the Dust as I cou’d find them, and then sticking them on 
my Sleeve, where I had at last gotten 40 or 50 good Pins; but still my Eye was 
upon my Comrade, who I observ’d was very busy among the Crowds of People 
that stood at the Board, doing business with the Officers, who pass the Entries, 
and make the Cocquets, &c. 

At length he comes over to me, and stooping as if he would take up a Pin close 
to me, he put something into my Hand and said, put that up, and follow me down 
Stairs quickly: He did not run, but shuffl’d along a pace thro’ the Crowd, and 
went down not the great Stairs, which we came in at, but a little narrow Stair- 
Case at the other End of the Long Room; I follow’d, and he found I did, and so 
went on, not stopping below as I expected, nor speaking one Word to me, till 
thro’ innumerable narrow Passages, Alley’s and Dark ways, we were got up into 


Fenchurch-Street, and thro’ Billiter lane into Leadenhall-Street, and from thence 
into Leadenhall-Market. 

It was not a Meat-Market Day so we had room to sit down upon one of the 
Butcher’s Stalls, and he bad me Lug out; what he had given me, was a little 
Leather Letter Case, with a French Almanack stuck in the inside of it, and a 
great many Papers in it of several kinds. 

We look’d them over, and found there was several valuable Bills in it, such as 
Bills of Exchange, and other Notes, things I did not understand; but among the 
rest was a Goldsmith’s Note, as he call’d it, of one Sir Stephen Evens for 300I. 
payable to the Bearer, and at Demand, besides this there was another Note, for 
121. 10s. being a Goldsmith’s Bill too, but I forget the Name; there was a Bill or 
two also written in French, which neither of us understood, but which it seems 
were things of value, being call’d foreign Bills accepted. 

The Rogue my Master knew what belong’d to the Goldsmith’s Bills well 
enough, and I observ’d when he read the Bill of Sir Stephen; he said this is too 
big for me to meddle with, but when he came to the Bill, for 12/. 10s. he said to 
me, this will do, come hither Jack; so away he runs to Lombard-Street, and I 
after him huddling the other Papers into the Letter Case; as he went along, he 
enquir’d the Name out immediately, and went directly to the Shop, put on a good 
grave Countenance, and had the Money paid him without any Stop or Question 
ask’d, I stood on the other side the Way looking about the Street; as not at all 
concern’d with any Body that way, but observ’d that when he presented the Bill 
he pull’d out the Letter Case, as if he had been a Merchant’s Boy, acquainted 
with Business, and had other Bills about him. 

They paid him the Money in Gold, and he made hast enough in Telling it over, 
and came away, passing by me, and going into Three-King-Court, on the other 
Side of the way; then we cross’d back into Clements-Lane, made the best of our 
way to Cole-Harbour, at the Waterside, and got a Sculler for a Penny to carry us 
over the Water to St. Mary Overs Stairs, where we Landed, and were safe 
enough. 

Here he turns to me Col. Jack, says he, I believe you are a lucky Boy, this is a 
good Jobb, we’ll go away to St. George’s -Fields, and Share our Booty; away we 
went to the Fields, and siting down in the Grass far enough out of the Path, he 
pull’d out the Money, look here Jack, says he, did you ever see the like before in 
your Life? no, never says I, and added very innocently, must we have it all? we 
have it! says he, who should have it? Why says I, must the Man have none of it 
again that lost it; he have it again! says he, what d’ye mean by that; Nay, I don’t 
know, says I, why you said just now you would let him have the tother Bill 
again, that you said was too big for you. 


He Laught at me, you are but a little Boy says he, that’s true, but I thought you 
had not been such a Child neither; so he mighty gravely Explain’d the thing to 
me thus: That the Bill of Sir Stephen Evans was a great Bill for 3001. and if I, 
says he, that am but a poor Lad should venture to go for the Money, they will 
presently say, how should I come by such a Bill, and that I certainly found it or 
stole it, so they will stop me says he, and take it away from me, and it may be 
bring me into Trouble for it too; so, says he, I did say it was too big for me to 
meddle with, and that I would let the Man have it again if I could tell how; but 
for the Money Jack, the Money that we have got, I warrant you he should have 
none of that; besides says he, who ever he be that has lost this Letter Case, to be 
sure, as soon as he miss’d it, he would run to a Goldsmith and give notice, that if 
any body came for the Money, they should be stopp’d, but I am too Old for him 
there says he. 

Why says I, and what will you do with the Bill, Will you thro’ it away? if you 
do, somebody else will find it says I, and they will go and take the Money: No, 
no, says he, then they will be Stopp’d and Examin’d, as I tell you, I should be: I 
did not know well what all this meant, so I talk’d no more about that; but we fell 
to handling the Money, as for me, I had never seen so much together in all my 
Life, nor did I know what in the World to do with it, and once or twice I was a 
going to bid him keep it for me, which wou’d have been done like a Child 
indeed, for to be sure, I had never heard a word more of it, tho’ nothing had 
befallen him. 

However, as I happen’d to hold my Tongue as to that part, he shar’d the 
Money very honestly with me, only at the end he told me, that tho’ it was true, 
he promis’d me half, yet as it was the first time, and I had done nothing but look 
on, so he thought it was very well if I took a little less than he did; so he divided 
the Money, which was 121. 10s. into two exact Parts (viz.) 61. 5s. in each Part, 
then he took 1/. 5s. from my Part, and told me I should give him that for 
Handsel, Well, says I, take it then, for I think you deserve it all; so however, I 
took up the rest, and what shall I do with this now, says I, for I have no where to 
put it? why have you no Pockets? says he, yes says I, but they are full of Holes; I 
have often thought since that, and with some Mirth too, how I had really more 
Wealth than I knew what to do with, for Lodging I had none, nor any Box or 
Drawer to hide my Money in, nor had I any Pocket, but such, as I say, was full 
of Holes; I knew no Body in the World, that I cou’d go and desire them to lay it 
up for me; for being a poor nak’d, ragg’d Boy, they would presently say, I had 
robb’d some Body, and perhaps lay hold of me, and my Money would be my 
Crime, as they say, it often is in foregin Countries: And now as I was full of 
Wealth, behold! I was full of Care, for what to do to secure my Money I could 


not tell, and this held me so long, and was so Vexatious to me the next Day, that 
I truly sat down and cryed. 

Nothing cou’d be more perplexing than this Money was to me all that Night, I 
carried it in my Hand a good while, for it was in Gold all but 14s. and that is to 
say, it was in four Guineas, and that 14s. was more difficult to carry then the 
four Guineas; at last I sat down and pull’d off one of my Shoes, and put the four 
Guineas into that, but after I had gone a while, my Shoe hurt me so, I could not 
go, so I was fain to sit down again, and take it out of my Shoe, and carry it in my 
Hand, then I found a dirty Linnen Rag in the Street, and I took that up, and wrapt 
it all together, and carried it in that, a good way. I have often since heard People, 
say when they have been talking of Money, that they cou’d not get in, I wish I 
had it in a foul Clout: In truth I had mine in a foul Clout, for it was foul 
according to the Letter of that saying, but it serv’d me till I came to a convenient 
Place, and then I sat down and wash’d the Cloth in the Kennel, and so then put 
my Money in again. 

Well, I carried it home with me to my Lodging in the Glass-house, and when I 
went to go to Sleep, I knew not what to do with it; if I had let any of the black 
Crew I was with, know of it, I should have been smother’d in the Ashes for it, or 
robb’d of it, or some Trick or other put upon me for it; so I knew not what to do, 
but lay with it in my Hand, and my Hand in my Bosom, but then Sleep went 
from Eyes: O! the weight of Human Care! I a poor Beggar Boy could not Sleep 
as soon as I had but a little Money to keep, who before that, cou’d have slept 
upon a heap of Brick-bats, or Stones, Cinders, or any where, as found as a rich 
Man does on his down Bed, and sounder too. 

Every now and then dropping a sleep, I should Dream that my Money was 
lost, and start like one frighted; then finding it faft in my Hand, try to go to sleep 
again, but could not for a long while, then drop and start again, at last a Fancy 
came into my Head, that if I fell a sleep, I should Dream of the Money, and Talk 
of it in my sleep, and tell that I had Money, which if I should do, and one of the 
Rogues should hear me, they would pick it out of my Bosom, and of my hand 
too without waking me, and after that Thought I could not sleep a wink more; so 
that I pass’d that Night over in Care and Anxiety enough, and this I may safely 
say, was the first Nights rest that I lost by the Cares of this Life, and the 
deceitfulness of Riches. 

As soon as it was Day, I got out of the Hole we lay in, and rambled abroad 
into the Fields, towards Stepney, and there I mus’d and consider’d what I should 
do with this Money, and many a time I wish’d that I had not had it, for after all 
my ruminating upon it, and what Course I should take with it, or where I should 
put it, I could not hit upon any one thing, or any possible Method to secure it, 


and it perplex’d me so, that at last, as I said just now: I sat down and cryed 
heartily. 

When my crying was over, the Case was the same; I had the Money still, and 
what to do with it I could not tell, at last it came into my Head, that I would look 
out for some Hole in a Tree, and see to hide it there, till I should have occasion 
for it: Big with this discovery, as I then thought it, I began to look about me for a 
Tree; but there were no Trees in the Fields about Stepney, or Mile-End that 
look’d fit for my purpose, and if there were any that I began to look narrowly at, 
the Fields were so full of People, that they would see if I went to hide any thing 
there, and I thought the People Eyed me as it was, and that two Men in particular 
follow’d me, to see what I intended to do. 

This drove me farther off, and I cross’d the Road at Mile-End, and in the 
middle of the town went down a Lane that goes away to the Blind Beggars at 
Bednal-Green; when I came a little way in the Lane, I found a Foot-Path over 
the Fields, and in those Fields several Trees for my Turn, as I thought; at last one 
Tree had a little Hole in it, pritty high out of my Reach, and I climb’d up the 
Tree to get to it, and when I came there, I put my Hand in, and found, (as I 
thought) a Place very fit, so I placed my Treasure there, and was mighty well 
satisfy’d with it; but behold, putting my Hand in again to lay it more 
commodiously, as I thought, of a Suddain it slipp’d away from me, and I found 
the Tree was hollow, and my little Parcel was fallen in quite out of my Reach, 
and how far it might go in, I knew not; so, that in a Word, my Money was quite 
gone, irrecoverably lost, there could be no Room, so much as to Hope ever to see 
it again for it was a vast great Tree. 

As young as I was, I was now sensible what a Fool I was before, that I could 
not think of Ways to keep my Money, but I must come thus far to throw it into a 
Hole where I could not reach it; well, I thrust my Hand quite up to my Elbow, 
but no Bottom was to be found, or any End of the Hole or Cavity; I got a Stick 
off of the Tree and thrust it in a great Way, but all was one; then I cry’d, nay, I 
roar’d out, I was in such a Passion, then I got down the Tree again, then up 
again, and thrust in my Hand again till I scratch’d my Arm and made it bleed, 
and cry’d all the while most violently: Then I began to think I had not so much 
as a half Penny of it left for a half Penny Roll, and I was a hungry, and then I 
cry’d again: Then I came away in dispair, crying, and roaring like a little Boy 
that had been whip’d, then I went back again to the Tree, and up the Tree again, 
and thus I did several Times. 

The last time I had gotten up the Tree, I happen’d to come down not on the 
same Side that I went up and came down before, but on the other side of the 
Tree, and on the other Side of the Bank also; and behold the Tree had a great 


open Place in the Side of it close to the Ground, as old hollow Trees often have; 
and looking into the open Place, to my inexpressible Joy, there lay my Money, 
and my Linnen Rag, all rap’d up just as I had put it into the Hole: For the Tree 
being hollow all the Way up, there had been some Moss or light Stuff, which I 
had not Judgement enough to know was not firm, and had given way when it 
came to drop out of my Hand, and so it had slip’d quite down at once. 

I Was but a Child, and I rejoyced like a Child, for I hollow’d quit out aloud, 
when I saw it; then I run to it, and snatch’d it up, hug’d and kiss’d the dirty Ragg 
a hundred Times; then danc’d and jump’d about, run from on End of the Field to 
the other, and in short, I knew not what, much less do I know now what I did, 
tho’ I shall never forget the Thing, either what a sinking Grief it was to my Heart 
when I thought I had lost it, or what a Flood of Joy o’er whelm’d me when I had 
got it again. 

While I was in the first Transport of my Joy, as I have said, I run about and 
knew not what I did; but when that was over, I sat down, open’d the foul Clout 
the Money was in, look’d at it, told it, found it was all there, and then I fell a 
crying as favourly as I did before, when I thought I had lost it. 

It would tire the Reader should I dwell on all the little Boyish Tricks that I 
play’d in the Extacy of my Joy, and Satisfaction, when I had found my Money; 
so I break off here: Joy is as Extravagant as Grief, and since I have been a Man, I 
have often thought, that had such a Thing befallen a Man, so to have lost all he 
had, and not have a bit of Bread to Eat, and then so strangely to find it again, 
after having given it so effectually over. I say, had it been so with a Man, it 
might have hazarded, his using some Violence upon himself. 

Well, I came away with my Money, and having taken Six-pence out of it, 
before I made it up again, I went to a Chandler’s Shop in Mile-End, and bought a 
Half-Penny Roll, and a Half Pennyworth of Cheese, and sat down at the Door 
after I bought it, and eat it very heartily, and begg’d some Beer to Drink with it, 
which the good Woman gave me very freely. 

Away I went then for the Town to see if I could find any of my Companions, 
and resolv’d I would try no more hollow Trees for my Treasure; as I came along 
White-Chapel, I came by a Broker’s Shop, over against the Church, where they 
sold old Cloaths, for I had nothing on but the worst of Rags; so I stopp’d at the 
Shop, and stood looking at the Cloaths which hang’d at the Door. 

Well, young Gentleman, says a Man that stood at the Door, you look wishly, 
do you see any thing you like, and will your Pocket compass a good Coat now, 
for you look as if you belong’d to the ragged Regiment: I was affronted at the 
Fellow, what’s that to you, said I, how ragg’d I am, if I had seen any thing I 
lik’d, I have Money to pay for it; but I can go where I shan’t be Huffed at for 


looking. 

While I said thus, pretty boldly to the Fellow, comes a Woman out, What ail 
you, says she? to the Man, to Bully away our Customers so; a poor Boy’s 
Money is as good as my Lord Mayors; if poor People did not buy old Cloths, 
what would become of our Business? and then turning to me, come hither Child, 
says she, if thou hast a mind to any thing I have, you shan’t be Hector’d by him; 
the Boy is a pretty Boy, I assure you, says she, to another Woman that was by 
this time come to her, ay, says the ‘tother, so he is, a very well looking Child, if 
he was clean and well dress’d, and may be as good a Gentleman’s Son for any 
thing we know, as any of those that are well dress’d; come my Dear, says she, 
tell me what is it you wou’d have? she pleas’d me mightily to hear her Talk of 
my being a Gentleman’s Son, and it brought former things to mind, but when she 
talk’d of my being not Clean, and in Rags, then I cry’d. 

She press’d me to tell her, if I saw any thing that I wanted, I told her no, all the 
Cloths I saw there, were too big for me; come Child, says she, I have two things 
here that will fit you, and I am sure you want them both, that is, first a little Hat, 
and there, says she, tossing it to me, I’ll give you that for nothing; and here is a 
good warm Pair of Breeches; I dare say, says she, they will fit you, and they are 
very tire, and good; and, says she, if you should ever come to have so much 
Money, that you don’t know what to do with it, here are excellent good Pockets, 
says she, and a little Fob to put your Gold in, or your Watch in, when you get it. 

It struck me with a strange kind of Joy, that I should have a Place to put my 
Money in, and need not go to hide it again in a Hollow-Tree; that I was ready to 
snatch the Breeches out of her Hands, and wonder’d that I should be such a Fool, 
never to think of buying me a pair of Breeches before, that I might have a Pocket 
to put my Money in, and not carry it about two Days together in my Hand, and 
in my Shoe, and I knew not how; so in a Word, I gave her two Shillings for the 
Breeches, and went over into the Church-yard and put them on, put my Money 
into my new Pockets, and was as pleas’d as a Prince is with his Coach and fix 
Horses; I thank’d the good Woman too for the Hat, and told her I would come 
again when I got more Money, and buy some other things I wanted, and so I 
came away. 

I was but a Boy ‘tis true, but I thought my self a Man now I had got a Pocket 
to put my Money in, and I went directly to find out my Companion, by whose 
means I got it; but I was frighted out of my Wits when I heard that he was 
carried to Bridewell; I made no Question but it was for the Letter Case, and that I 
should be carried there too, and then my poor Brother Captain Jack’s Gase came 
into my Head, and that I should be Whip’d there as cruelly as he was, and I was 
in such a fright that I knew not what to do. 


But in the Afternoon I met him, he had been carried to Bridewell, it seems 
upon that very Affair, but was got out again: The Case was thus, having had 
such good Luck at the Custom-House the Day before, he takes his Walk thither 
again, and as he was in the long Room gaping and staring about him, a Fellow 
lays hold of him, and calls to one of the Clerks, that sat behind, here, says he, is 
the same young Rogue, that I told you I saw Loitering about t’other Day when 
the Gentleman lost his Letter Case, and his Goldsmith’s Bills, I dare say it was 
he that stole them; immediately the whole Crowd of People gather’d about the 
Boy, and Charg’d him point Blank; but he was too well us’d to such things to be 
frighted into a Confession of what he knew they could not prove, for he had 
nothing about him belonging to it, nor had any Money, but Six-pence and a few 
dirty Farthings. 

They threatened him, and pull’d, and hall’d him, till they almost pull’d the 
Cloths off of his Back, and the Commissioners examin’d him; but all was one, 
he would own nothing, but said, he walk’d up thro’ the Room only to see the 
Place both then, and the time before, for he had own’d he was there before; so as 
there was no proof against him of any Fact, no, nor of any Circumstances 
relating to the Letter Case, they were forc’d at last to let him go; however, they 
made a show of carrying him to Bridewell, and they did carry him to the Gate, to 
see if they could make him confess any thing; but he would confess nothing, and 
they had no Mittimus; so they durst not carry him into the House, nor would the 
People have receiv’d him I suppose, if they had, they having no Warrant for 
putting him in Prison. 

Well, when they could get nothing out of him they carry’d him into an Ale- 
house, and there they told him, that the Letter Case had Bills in it of a very great 
Value, that they would be of no use to the Rogue that had them, but they would 
be of infinite Damage to the Gentleman, that had lost them, and that he had left 
word with the Clerk, who the Man that stop’d this Boy had call’d to, and who 
was there with him, that he would give 301. to any one that would bring them 
again, and give all the Security that could be desir’d that he would give them no 
Trouble, whoever it was. 

He was just come from out of their Hands, when I met with him, and so he 
told me all the Story; but, says he, I would confess nothing, and so I got off and 
am come away clear. Well, says I, and what will you do with the Letter Case, 
and the Bills, will not you let the poor Man have his Bills again? No, not, I, says 
he, I won’t trust them, what care I for their Bills; It came into my Head, as young 
as I was, that it was a sad thing indeed to take a Man’s Bills away for so much 
Money, and not have any Advantage by it neither; for I concluded that the 
Gentleman, who own’d the Bills must loose all the Money, and it was strange he 


should keep the Bills, and make a Gentleman loose so much Money for nothing: 
I remember that I ruminated very much about it, and tho’ I did not understand it 
very well, yet it lay upon my Mind, and I said every now and then to him, do, let 
the Gentleman have his Bills again, do, pray do, and so I Teiz’d him, with do, 
and pray do, till at last I cry’d about them; he said, what would you have me be 
found out and sent to Bridewell, and be Whip’d as your Brother Captain Jack 
was, I said no I wou’d not have you Whipt, but I would have the Man have his 
Bills, for they will do you no good, but the Gentleman will be undone it may be; 
and then, I added again, do, let him have them; he snapt me short, Why, says he, 
how shall I get them to him? who dare carry them? I dare not to be sure, for they 
will stop me, and bring the Goldsmith to see if he does not know me, and that I 
received the Money, and so they will prove the Robbery, and I shall be hang’d, 
would you have me be hang’d Jack? 

I was silenc’d a good while with that, for when he said, would you have me be 
hang’d Jack? I had no more to say; but one Day after this, he call’d to me, 
Colonel Jack, said he, I have thought of a way how the Gentleman shall have his 
Bills again, and you and I shall get a good deal of Money by it, if you will be 
honest to me, as I was to you; indeed, says I, Robin, that was his Name, I will be 
very honest, let me know how it is, for I would fain have him have his Bills. 

Why, says he, they told me that he had left word at the Clerk’s Place in the 
Long Room, that he would give 30/. to any one that had the Bills, and would 
restore them, and would ask no Questions. Now if you will go, like a poor 
innocent Boy as you are, into the Long Room, and speak to the Clerk, it may do; 
tell him, if the Gentleman will do as he promis’d, you believe you can tell him 
who has it, and if they are civil to you, and willing to be as good as their Words, 
you shall have the Letter Case, and give it them. 

I told him aye, I would go with all my Heart; but Colonel Jack, says he, what 
if they should take hold of you, and threaten to have you whip’d, won’t you 
discover me to them; no, says I, if they would whip me to Death I won’t; well 
then, says he, there’s the Letter Case, do you go; so he gave me Directions how 
to act, and what to say, but I would not take the Letter Case with me, least they 
should prove false, and take hold of me, thinking to find it upon me, and so 
Charge me with the Fact; so I left it with him; and the next Morning I went to the 
Custom-House, as was agreed, what my Directions were, will to avoid 
Repetition, appear in what happen’d; it was an Errand of too much Consequence 
indeed to be entrusted to a Boy, not only so young as I was, but so little of a 
Rogue as I was yet arriv’d to the Degree of. 

Two things I was particularly arm’d with, which I resolv’d upon. (1.) That the 
Man should have his Bills again; for it seem’d a horrible thing to me that he 


should be made to lose his Money, which I suppos’d he must, purely because we 
would not carry the Letter Case home. (2.) That whatever happen’d to me, I was 
never to tell the Name of my Comrade Robin, who had been the Principal: With 
these two Peices of honesty, for such they were both in themselves, and with a 
manly Heart, tho’ a Boy’s Head, I went up into the Long Room in the Custom- 
House the next Day. 

As soon as I came to the Place, where the thing was done, I saw the Man sit 
just where he had sat before, and it run in my Head, that he had sat there ever 
since; but I knew no better; so I went up and stood just at that Side of the writing 
Board, that goes up on that Side of the Room, and which I was but just Tall 
enough to lay my Arms upon. 

While I stood there, one thrust me this way, and another thrust me that way, 
and the Man that sat behind began to look at me; at last he call’d out to me; what 
does that Boy do there, get you gone Sirrah, are you one of the Rogues that stole 
the Gentleman’s Letter Case a Monday last? Then he turns his Tale to a 
Gentleman that was doing Business with him, and goes on thus; here was Mr. — 
had a very unlucky Chance on Monday last, did not you hear of it; no, not I, says 
the Gentleman, Why? standing just there, where you do, says he, making his 
Entries, he pull’d out his Letter Case, and laid it down, as he says, but just at this 
Hand, while he reach’d over to the Standish there for a Penful of Ink, and some 
Body stole away his Letter Case. 

His Letter Case! says ‘tother, What? and was there any Bills in it? 

Ay, says he, there was Sir Stephen Evans’s Note in it for 300/. and another 
Goldsmith’s Bill, for about 12] and which is worse still for the Gentleman, he 
had two Foreign accepted Bills in it for a great Sum, I know not how much, I 
think one was a French Bill for 1200 Crowns. 

And who cou’d it be? says the Gentleman. 

No Body knows, says he, but one of our Room-Keepers says, he saw a Couple 
of young Rogues like that, pointing at me, hanging about here, and that on a 
sudden they were both gone. 

Villains! says he again, Why? what can they do with them, they will be of no 
use to them; I suppose he went immediately, and gave notice to prevent the 
Payment. 

Yes, says the Clerk, he did; but the Rogues were to nimble for him with the 
little Bill of 121. odd Money, they went and got the Money for that, but all the 
rest are stopp’d, however, ‘tis an unspeakable Damage to him for want of his 
Money. 

Why, he should publish a Reward for the Encouragement of those that have 
them to bring them again, they would be glad to bring them I warrant you. 


He has posted it up at the Door, that he will give 30/. for them. 

Aye, but he should add, that he will promise, not to stop, or give any Trouble 
to the Person that brings them. 

He has done that too, says he, but I fear they won’t trust themselves to be 
Honest, for fear he should break his Word. 

Why? it is true he may break his Word in that Case, but no Man should do so; 
for then, no Rogue will venture to bring home any thing that is stolen, and so he 
would do an Injury to others after him. 

I Durst pawn my Life for him, he would scorn it. 

Thus far they Discours’d of it, and then went off to something else; I heard it 
all, but did not know what to do a great while; but at last, watching the 
Gentleman that went away, when he was gone, I run after him, to have spoken to 
him, intending to have broke it to him, but he went hastily into a Room or Two, 
full of People, at the hither End of the Long Room, and when I went to follow, 
the Door-keepers turn’d me Back, and told me I must not go in there; so I went 
Back, and loyter’d about, near the Man that sat behind the Board, and hung 
about there, ‘till I found the Clock struck Twelve, and the Room began to be thin 
of People; and at last he sat there Writing, but no Body stood at the Board before 
him, as there had all the rest of the Morning, then I came a little nearer, and 
stood close to the Board, as I did before, when looking up from his Paper, and 
seeingme, says he to me, you have been up and down there all this Morning, 
Sarrah, What do you want? You have some Business that is not very good, I 
doubt? 

No, I han’t, said I. 

No, ‘tis well if you han’t, says he, Pray what Business can you have, in the 
Long Room, Sir, you are no Merchant? 

I would speak with you, said I. 

With me, saye he, What have you to say to me? 

I have something to say, said I, if you will do me no Harm for it. 

I do thee Harm Child, What Harm should I do thee? and spoke very kindly. 

Won’t you indeed Sir, said I. 

No, not I Child! Pll do thee no Harm; what is it? do you know any Thing of 
the Gentleman’s Letter Case. 

I answer’d, but spoke softly, that he could not hear me, so he gets over 
presently, into the Seat next him, and opens a Place that was made to come out, 
and bad me come in to him; and I did. 

Then he ask’d me again, if I knew any thing of the Letter-Case. 

I spoke softly again, and said, Folks would hear him. 

Then he whisper’d softly, and ask’d me again. 


I told him, I believ’d I did; but that, indeed, I had it not, nor had no Hand in 
stealing it, but it was goten into the Hands of a Boy, that would have burnt it, if 
it had not been for me; and that I heard him say, that the Gentleman would be 
glad to have them again, and give a good deal of Money for them. 

I did say so Child, said he, and if you can get them for him, he shall give you a 
good Reward, no less than 30/. as he has Promis’d. 

But you said too Sir, to the Gentleman, just now, said I, that you was sure he 
would not bring them into any Harm that should bring them. 

Gent. No, you shall come to no Harm, I will pass my Word for it. 

Boy, Nor shan’t they make me bring other People into trouble? 

Gent. No, you shall not be ask’d the Name of any Body, nor to tell who they 
are. 

Boy. I am but a poor Boy, and I would fain have the Gentleman have his Bills, 
and indeed, I did not take them away, nor I han’t got them. 

Gent. But can you tell how the Gentleman shall have them? 

Boy. If I can get them, I will bring them to you, to Morrow Morning. 

Gent. Can you not do it to Night? 

Boy. I believe I may, If I knew where to come. 

Gent. Come to my House Child. 

Boy. I don’t know where you Live. 

Gent. Go along with me now, and you shall see. 

So he carry’d me up into Tower-street, and show’d me his House, and order’d 
me to come there at five a Clock at Night, which accordingly I did, and carry’d 
the Letter-Case with me. 

When I came, the Gentleman ask’d me if I had brought the Book, as he call’d 
it. 

It is not a Book, said I. 

No, the Letter-Case, that’s all one, says he. 

You promis’d me, said I, you would not hurt me, and cry’d. 

Don’t be afraid Child, says he, I will not hurt thee, poor Boy! no Body shall 
hurt thee. 

Here it is, said I, and pull’d it out. 

He then brought in another Gentleman, who it seems own’d the Letter-Case, 
and ask’d him, If that was it? and he said, Yes. 

Then, ask’d me, If all the Bills were in it. 

I told him, I heard him say, there was one gone, but I believed there was all the 
rest. 

Why do you believe so? said he. 

Because, I heard the Boy, that I believe stole them, say, they were too big for 


him to meddle with. 

The Gentleman then that own’d them, said, Where is the Boy? 

Then the other Gentleman put in, and said, no, you must not ask him that, I 
pass’d my Word, that you should not, and that he should not be oblig’d to tell it 
to any Body. 

Well Child, Says he, You will let us see, the Letter-Case open’d, and whether 
the Bills are in it? 

Yes, says I. 

Then the first Gentleman said, how many Bills were there in it? 

Only three, says he, besides the Bill of 12/. 10s. there was Sir Stephen Evans’s 
Note for 300/. and two Foreign Bills. 

Well then, if they are in the Letter-Case, the Boy shall have 301. shall he not? 
Yes, says the Gentleman, he shall have it very freely. 

Come then, Child, says he, let me open it. 

So I gave it him, and he open’d it, and there were all the three Bills, and 
several other Papers; fair and safe, nothing defac’d, or diminish’d, and the 
Gentleman said all was right. 

Then said the first Man, then I am Security to the poor Boy for the Money; 
well, but, says the Gentleman, the Rogues have got the 12 /. 10s. they ought to 
reckon that, as Part of the 30/. had he ask’d me, I should have consented to it at 
first Word: But the first Man stood my Friend, Nay, says he, it was since you 
knew that the 12/. 10s. was receiv’d, that you offer’d 30/. for the other Bills, and 
publish’d it by the Cryer, and posted it up at the Custom-House Door, and I 
promis’d him the 301. this Morning; they argu’d long, and I thought would have 
quarel’d about it. 

However, at last they both yielded a little, and the Gentleman gave me 25]. in 
good Guineas; when he gave it me, he bad me hold out my Hand, and he told the 
Money into my Hand, and when he had done, he ask’d me if it was right, I said, I 
did not know, but I believ’d it was: Why, says he, can’t you tell it? I told him no, 
I never saw so much Money in my Life, nor I did not know how to tell Money: 
Why, says he, Don’t you know that they are Guineas; no, I told him, I did not 
know how much a Guinea was. 

Why, how then, says he, did you tell me you believ’d it was Right? I told him, 
because, I believ’d he would not give it me wrong. 

Poor Child! says he, Thou knowest little of the World, indeed; what art thou? 

Iam a poor Boy, says I, and cry’d. 

What is your Name, says he, but hold, I forgot, said he, I promised, I would 
not ask your Name, so you need not tell me. 

My Name is Jack, said I. 


Why, have you no Sir-Name? Said he. 

What is that? Said I. 

You have some other Name, besides Jack, says he, han’t you? 

Yes, says I, They call me, Col. Jack. 

But have you no other Name? 

No, said I. 

How come you to be call’d, Col. Jack, pray. 

They say, said I, my Father’s Name was Col. 

Is your Father or Mother alive? said he. 

No, said I, my Father is dead. 

Where is your Mother then, said he. 

I never had er’e a Mother, said I. 

This made him laugh; what, said he, had you ne’er a Mother, what then? 

I had a Nurse, said I, but she was not my Mother. 

Well, says he to the Gentleman, I dare say, this Boy was not the Thief that 
stole your Bills. 

Indeed, Sir, I did not steal them, said I, and Cry’d again. 

No, no, Child, said he, we don’t believe you did. 

This is a cleaver Boy, says he, to the other Gentleman, and yet very Ignorant 
and Honest, ‘tis pity some Care should not be taken of him, and something done 
for him; let us Talk a little more with him; so they sat down and drank Wine, and 
gave me some, and then the first Gentleman talk’d to me again. 

Well, says he, What wil’t thou do with this Money now thou hast it? 

I don’t know, said I. 

Where will you put it? said he. 

In my Pocket, said I. 

In your Pocket, said he, is your Pocket whole? shan’t you lose it? 

Yes, said I, my Pocket is whole. 

And where will you put it, when you come Home? 

I have no Home, said I, and cry’d again. 

Poor Child! said he then, What doest thou do for thy Living? 

I go of Errands, said I, for the Folks in Rosemary lane. 

And what dost thou do for a Lodging at Night? 

I lye at the Glass-House, said I, at Night. 

How lye at the Glass-House! have they any Beds there? says he. 

I never lay in a Bed in my Life, said I, as I remember. 

Why? says he, what do you lye on at the Glass-House? 

The Ground, says I, and sometimes a little Straw, or upon the warm Ashes. 

Here the Gentleman, that lost the Bills, said, this poor Child is enough to 


make a Man Weep for the Miseries of humane Nature, and be thankful for 
himself, he puts Tears into my Eyes; and into mine too, says the other. 

Well, but Hark ye Jack? says the first Gentleman, do they give you no Money, 
when they send you of Errands? 

They give me Victuals, said I, and that’s better. 

But what, says he, do you do for Cloths? 

They give me sometimes old things, said I, such as they have to spare. 

Why? you have ne’re a Shirt on I believe, said he, have you? 

No, I never had a Shirt, said I, since my Nurse dyed. 

How long ago is that? said he. 

Six Winters, when this is out, said I. 

Why, how Old are you? said he. 

I can’t tell, said I, 

Well, says the Gentleman, now you have this Money, won’t you buy some 
Cloths, and a Shirt with some of it. 

Yes, said I, I would buy some Cloths. 

And, what will you do with the rest? 

I can’t tell, said I, and cry’d. 

What doest cry for Jack, said he. 

I am afraid, said I, and cryed still. 

What art afraid of. 

They will know I have Money. 

Well, and what then. 

Then I must sleep no more in the warm Glass-house, and I shall be starv’d 
with cold. 

They will take away my Money. 

But why must you sleep there no more? 

Here the Gentlemen observ’d to one another, how naturally Anxiety and 
Perplexity attends those that have Money; I warrant you, says the Clerk, when 
this poor Boy had no Money, he slept all Night in the Straw or on the warm 
Ashes in the Glass-House, as soundly and as void of Care as it would be possible 
for any Creature to do; But now as soon as he has gotten Money, the Care of 
preserving it brings Tears into his Eyes, and Fear into his Heart. 

They ask’d me a great many Questions more, to which I answer’d in my 
Childish way as well as I could, but so as pleas’d them well enough; at last I was 
going away with a heavy Pocket, and I assure you not a light Heart, for I was so 
frighted with having so much Money, that knew not what in the Earth to do with 
my self; I went away however, and walk’d a little way, but I could not tell what 
to do; so after rambling two Hours or thereabout, I went back again, and sat 


down at the Gentleman’s Door, and there I cry’d as long as I had any Moisture 
in my Head to make Tears of, but never knock’d at the Door. 

I had not sat long, I suppose, but some body belonging to the Family got 
knowledge of it, and a Maid came and talked to me, but I said little to her, only 
cry’d still, at length it came to the Gentleman’s Ears; as for the Merchant he was 
gone; when the Gentleman heard of me, he call’d me in, and began to talk with 
me again, and ask’d me what I staid for. 

I told him I had not staid there all that while, for I had been gone a great while, 
and was come again. 

Well, says he, but what did you come again for? 

I can’t tell, says I. 

And what do you cry so for, said he, I hope you have not lost your Money, 
have you? 

No, I told him I had not lost it yet, but I was afraid I should. 

And does that make you cry? says he. 

I told him yes, for I knew I should not be able to keep it, but they would Cheat 
me of it, or they would Kill me, and take it away from me too. 

They, says he, Who? what sort of Gangs of People art thou with? 

I told him they were all Boys, but very wicked Boys, Thieves and Pick- 
Pockets, said I, such as stole this Letter Case, a sad Pack, I can’t a-hide ‘em. 

Well, Jack, said he, what shall be done for thee? will you leave it with me, 
shall I keep it for you? 

Yes, said I, with all my Heart, if you please. 

Come then, says he, give it me, and that you may be sure I have it, and you 
shall have it honestly again, I’ll give you a Bill for it, and for the Interest of it, 
and that you may keep safe enough; nay, added he, and if you lose it or any 
Body takes it from you, none shall receive the Money but your self, or any part 
of it. 

I presently pull’d out all the Money, and gave it to him, only keeping about 
Fifteen Shillings for myself to buy me some Cloaths, and thus ended the 
Conference between us on the first occasion, at least for the first time: Having 
thus secured my Money to my full Satisfaction, I was then perfectly easie, and 
accordingly the sad Thoughts that afflicted my Mind before began to vanish 
away. 

This was enough to let any one see how all the Sorrows and Anxieties of 
Men’s Lives come about, how they rise from their Restless pushing at getting of 
Money, and the restless Cares of keeping it when they have got it. I that had 
nothing, and had not known what it was to have had any thing, knew nothing of 
the Care, either of getting, or of keeping; I wanted nothing, who wanted every 


thing; I had no Care, no Concern about where I should get my Victuals, or how I 
should Lodge, I knew not what Money was, or what to do with it; and never 
knew what it was not to sleep, till I had Money to keep, and was afraid of losing 
it. 

I Had without doubt an opportunity at this time, if I had not been too foolish, 
and too much a Child to speak for myself; I had an opportunity, I say, to have 
got into the Service, or perhaps to be under some of the Care and Concern of 
these Gentlemen, for they seem’d to be very fond of doing something for me, 
and were surpriz’d at the Innocence of my Talk to them, as well as at the Misery 
(as they thought) it of my Condition. 

But I acted indeed like a Child, and leaving my Money, as I have said, I never 
went near them for several Years after; what Course I took, and what befel me in 
that Interval, has so much Variety in it, and carries so much Instruction in it, that 
requires an Account of it by it self. 

The first happy Chance, that offer’d it self to me in the World, was now over; 
I had got Money, but I neither knew the Value of it, or the Use of it; the Way of 
Living I had begun, was so natural to me, I had no Notion of bettering it; I had 
not so much as any Desire of Buying me any Cloths, no not so much as a Shirt, 
and much less, had I any Thought of getting any other Lodging, than that in the 
Glass-House, and loytering about the Streets as I had done: For I knew no Good, 
and had tasted no Evil; that is to say, the Life I had led, being not Evil in my 
Account. 

In this State of Ignorance, I return’d to my really miserable Life, so it was in it 
self, and was only not so to me, because I did not understand how to judge of it, 
and had known no better. 

My Comrade that gave me back the Bills, and who if I had not press’d him, 
design’d never to have restor’d them, never ask’d me what I had given me, but 
told me, if they gave me any thing it should be my own; for as he said, he would 
not run the venture of being seen in the restoring them, I deserv’d the Reward if 
there was any, neither did he trouble his Head with enquiring what I had, or 
whether I had any thing or no; so my Title to what I had got was clear. 

I went now, up and down just as I did before; I had Money indeed in my 
Pocket, but I let no Body know it; I went of Errands chearfully, as before, and 
accepted of what any Body gave me with as much Thankfulness as ever; the 
only difference that I made with myself, was, that if I was a Hungry, and no 
Body employ’d me, or gave me any thing to Eat, I did not beg from Door to 
Door, as I did at first, but went to a boyling House, as I said once before, and got 
a Mess of Broth, and a piece of Bread, Price a Half-penny; very seldom any 
Meat; or if I treated myself, it was a Half-penny worth of Cheese; all which 


Expence did not Amount to above 2d. or 3d. a Week; for contrary to the usage of 
the rest of the Tribe, I was extremely Frugal, and I had not dispos’d of any of the 
Guineas, which I had at first; neither, as I said, to the Custom-House Gentleman, 
could I tell what a Guinea was made of, or what it was worth. 

After I had been about a Month thus, and had done nothing, my Comrade, as I 
call’d him, came to me one Morning, Col. Jack, says he, When shall you and I, 
take a walk again? when you will, said I: Have you got no Business yet? says he, 
no, says I, and so one thing bringing in another, he told me, I was a fortunate 
Wretch; and he believed I would be so again; but that he must make a new 
Bargain with me now, for says he, Col. the first time we always let a raw Brother 
come in for full share, to Encourage him, but afterward, except it be when he 
puts himself forward well, and runs equal Hazard, he stands to Courtisie; but as 
we are Gentlemen, we always do very Honourably by one another; and if you 
are willing to trust it or leave it to me, I shall do handsomly by you, that you may 
depend upon. I told him, I was not able to do any thing, that was certain, for I did 
not understand it, and therefore I cou’d not expect to get any thing, but I would 
do as he bad me, so we walk’d Abroad together. 

We went no more to the Custom house, it was too bold a Venture; besides, I 
did not care to shew my self again, especially with him in Company; but we 
went directly to the Exchange, and we hanker’d about in Castle-Alley, and in 
Swithins-alley, and at the Coffee-house-doors. ‘Twas a very unlucky Day, for we 
got nothing all Day, but 2 or 3 Hankerchiefs, and came home to the old Lodging, 
at the Glass house; nor had I had any thing to Eat or Drink all Day, but a piece 
of Bread, which he gave me, and some Water at the Conduit at the Exchange 
gate: So when he was gone from me, for he did not lye in the Glass-house, as I 
did, I went to my old Broth-house for my usual Bait; and refresh’d my self, and 
the next Day early went to meet him again, as he appointed me. 

Being early in the Morning, he took his Walk to Billingsgate, where it seems 
two Sorts of People make a great Crowd as soon as it is Light; and at that time a 
Year, rather before Day light, that is to say, Crimps, and the Masters of Coal 
Ships, who they call Collyer Masters; and Secondly, Fish-mongers, Fish-sellers 
and Buyers of Fish. 

It was the first of these People that he had his Eye upon: So he gives me my 
Orders, which was thus; go you, says he, into all the Ale-houses as we go along, 
and Observe, where any People are telling of Money, and when you find any, 
come and tell me; so he stood at the Door, and I went into the Houses: As the 
Collyer Masters generally Sell their Coals at the Gate, as they call it, So they 
generally receive their Money in those Ale-houses, and it was not long before I 
brought him Word of several; upon this he went in, and made his Observations, 


but found nothing to his purpose; at length I brought him Word, that there was a 
Man in such a House, who had received a great deal of Money of some body, I 
believ’d of several People, and that it lay all upon the Table in Heaps, and he 
was very busy Writing down the Sums, and putting it up in several Bags; is he? 
says he, I'll warrant him, I will have some of it, and in he goes, he Walks up and 
down the House, which had several open Tables and Boxes in it, and lissened to 
hear if he could what the Man’s Name was, and he heard some body call him 
Cullum, or some such a Name; then he watches his Opportunity, and steps up to 
him, and tells him a long Story, that there was two Gentlemen at the Gun-Tavern 
sent him to Enquire for him, and to tell him they desired to speak with him. 

The Collier Master had his Money lay before him, just as I had told him; and 
had two or three small Payments of Money, which he had put up in little Black 
Dirty Baggs, and lay by themselves; and as it was hardly broad Day, he found 
means in delivering his Message; to lay his Hand upon one of those Baggs, and 
carry it off perfectly undiscover’d. 

When he had got it, he came out to me, who stood but at the Door, and pulling 
me by the Sleeve; run Jack, says he, for our Lives, and away he Scours; and I 
after him, never resting or scarce looking about me, till we got quite up into 
Fenchurch-street, thro’ Lime-street, into Leadenhall-street, down St. Mary axe, 
to London-Wall, than thro’ Bishop gate, and down old Bedlam, into Moorfields. 
By this time we were neither of us able to run very fast, nor need we have gone 
so far, for I never found that any body Persued us: When we got into Moorfields; 
and began to take Breath, I ask’d him what it was frighted him so? fright me, you 
Fool, says he, I have got a Devilish great Bag of Money: A Bag! said I, ay, ay, 
said he, let us get out into the Fields, where no Body can see us, and I’ll shew it 
you; so away he had me through Long-alley, and Cross Hog lane, and Holloway 
lane, into the middle of the great Field, which since that, has been call’d the 
Farthing pye-house-field: There we wou’d have sat down, but it was all full of 
Water; so we went on, cross’d the Road at Anniseed Cleer, and went into the 
Field where now the Great Hospital stands: And finding a by place, we sat down, 
and he Pulls out the Bag; thou art a lucky Boy, Jack, says he; thou deservest a 
good share of this Jobb truly, for ‘tis all long of thy lucky News, so he pours it 
all out into my Hat; for, as I told you, I now wore a Hat. 

How he did to Whip away such a Bagg of Money from any Man that was 
Awake, and in his Senses; I cannot tell; But there was a great deal in it; and 
among it, a Paper full by it self: When the Paper dropt out of the Bag, hold, says 
he, that’s Gold; and began to Crow and Hallow like a mad Boy, but there he was 
Bauk’d; for it was a Paper of old Thirteen-pence-half-penny peices, half, and 
Quarter Peices, with Nine pences and Four-pence-half-penny’s, all old Crooked 


Money, Scots and Irish Coin, so he was disappointed in that; but as it was, there 
was about 17 or 18 Pound in the Bag as I understood by him, for I cou’d not tell 
Money, not I. 

Well, he parted this Money into three, that is to say, into three Shares; two for 
himself, and one for me, and ask’d if I was Content, I told him yes, I had reason 
to be Contented; besides, it was so much Money added to that I had left of his 
former Adventure, that I knew not what to do with it, or with my self, while I 
had so much about me. 

This was a most Exquisite Fellow for a Thief, for he had the greatest Dexterity 
at Conveying any thing away; that he scarse ever Pitch’d upon any thing in his 
Eye, but he carried it off with his Hands, and never that I know of, miss’d his 
Aim, or was catch’d in the Fact. 

He was an Eminent Pick-pocket, and very Dextrous at the Ladies Gold 
Watches; but he generally push’d higher at such desperate Things as those, and 
he came off the cleanest, and with the greatest Success Imaginable; and it was in 
these Kinds of the wicked Art of Thieving, that I became his Scholar. 

As we were now so Rich, he would not let me lye any longer in the Glass- 
house, or go Naked, and Ragged, as I had done; but oblig’d me to buy two 
Shirts, a Wastcoat, and a Great Coat, for a Great Coat was more for our purpose, 
in the Business we was upon than any other: So I Cloathed my self as he 
Directed, and he took me a Lodging in the same House with him, and we Lodg’d 
together in a little Garret fit for our Quality. 

Soon after this, we Walk’d out again, and then we try’d our Fortune in the 
places, by the Exchange a Second time. Here we began to act separately, and I 
undertook to Walk by my self, and the first thing I did accurately, was a trick I 
play’d, that argued some Skill, for a new Beginner, for I had never seen any 
Business of that Kind done before: I saw two Gentlemen mighty Eager in Talk, 
and one pull’d out a Pocket-book two or three times, and then slipt it into his 
Coat-pocket again, and then out it came again, and Papers were taken out, and 
others put in; and then in it went again, and so several times, the Man being still 
warmly Engag’d with another Man, and two or three others standing hard by 
them; the last time he put his Pocket-book into his Pocket, he might have been 
said, to thro’ it in, rather than put it in with his Hand, and the Book lay End way, 
resting upon some other Book, or something else in his Pocket; so that it did not 
go quite down, but one Corner of it was seen above his Pocket. 

This Careless way of Men putting their Pocket-books into a Coat-pocket, 
which is so easily Div’d into, by the least Boy that has been us’d to the Trade, 
can never be too much blam’d; the Gentlemen are in great Hurries, their Heads 
and Thoughts entirely taken up, and it is impossible they should be Guarded 


enough against such little Hawks Eyed Creatures, as we were; and therefore, 
they ought either never to put their Pocket-books up at all, or to put them up 
more secure, or to put nothing of Value into them: I happen’d to be just opposite 
to this Gentleman in that they call Swithins-alley; or that Alley rather, which is 
between Swithins-alley and the Exchange; just by a Passage that goes out of the 
Alley into the Exchange: When seeing the Book pass, and repass, into the 
Pocket, and out of the Pocket, as above, it came immediately into my Head, 
certainly, I might get that Pocket-book out, if I were Nimble, and I warrant Will 
would have it, if he saw it go and come, to and again, as I did: But when I saw it 
Hang by the way, as I have said; Now, ‘tis mine said I, to my self, and crosing 
the Alley, I brush’d smoothly but closely by the Man, with my Hand down flat 
to my own Side, and taking hold of it by the Corner that appear’d; the Book 
came so light into my Hand, it was impossible the Gentleman should feel the 
least motion, or any body else see me take it away. I went directly forward into 
the broad Place, on the Northside of the Exchange, then scour’d down 
Bartholomew lane, so into Token-house-yard, into the Alleys, which pass thro 
from thence to London-wall, so thro’ Moor-gate, and sat down in the Grass, in 
the Second of the Quarters of Moorfields; towards the middle Field; which was 
the Place that Will and I had appointed to meet at, if either of us got any Booty: 
When I came thither, Will was not come, but I saw him a coming in about half 
an Hour. 

As soon as Will came to me, I ask’d him what Booty he had gotten; he look’d 
Pale, and as I thought frighted: But he return’d, I have got nothing, not J, but you 
lucky young Dog, says he, what have you got, have not you got the Gentleman’s 
Pocket-book in Swithins-Alley: Yes, says I, and Laught at him; why, how did 
you know it: Know it! says he, why, the Gentleman is Raving and half 
Distracted; He Stamps and Crys, and Tears his very Cloths, he says, he is utterly 
undone, and ruin’d, and the Folks in the Alley say, there is, I know not how 
many Thousand Pounds in it; what can be in it, says Will, come let us see. 

Well, we lay close in the Grass, in the Middle of the Quarter; so that no body 
minded us, and so we opened the Pocket-book, and there was a great many Bills 
and Notes under Men’s Hands; some Gold-Smiths, and some belonging to 
Insurance Offices, as they call them, and the like: But that which was, it seems, 
worth all the rest, was that in one of the Folds of the Cover of the Book, where 
there was a Case with several Partitions; there was a Paper full of loose 
Diamonds: The Man as we understood afterwards, was a Jew; who dealt in such 
Goods, and who indeed ought to have taken more Care of the keeping of them. 

Now was this Booty too great, even for Will himself to Manage; for tho’ by 
this time, I was come to understand things better than I did formerly, when I 


knew not what belong’d to Money; yet, Will was better skill’d by far in those 
things than I. But this puzzl’d him too as well as me: Now, were we something 
like the Cock in the Fable, for all these Bills, and I think there was one Bill of Sir 
Henry Furness’s for 1200 Pounds, and all these Diamonds, which were worth 
aboth 150I. as they said, I say, all these things were of no Value to us; one little 
Purse of Gold would have been better to us, than all of it: But, come says Will, 
let us look over the Bills for a little one. 

We look’d over all the Bills, and among them; we found a Bill under a Man’s 
Hand for 221. come says Will, let us go and Enquire where this Man Lives: So 
we went into the City again, and Will went to the Post house, and ask’d there, 
they told him he liv’d at Temple-bar; Well, says Will, I will venture; I'll go and 
receive the Money, it may be he has not remembered to send to stop the Payment 
there. 

But it came into his thoughts, to take another Course; come says Will, I’ll go 
back to the Alley, and see if I can hear any thing of what has happen’d, for I 
believe the Hurry is not over yet; it seems the Man who lost the Book was 
carried into the King’s-Head-Tavern, at the End of that Alley, and a great Crowd 
was about the Door. 

Away goes Will, and watches, and waits about the Place, and then seeing 
several People together, for they were not all dispers’d, he asks one or two what 
was the Matter; they tell him a long story of a Gentleman who had lost his 
Pocket-book, with a great Bag of Diamonds in it, and Bills for a great many 
Thousand Pounds, and I know not what; and that they had been just then Crying 
it, and had offer’d a Hundred Pound Reward, to any one that would discover and 
restore it. 

I Wish said he, to one of them, that Parled with him, I did but know who has 
it; I dont doubt but I would help him to it again; does he remember nothing of 
any body, Boy, or Fellow that was near him, if he cou’d but Describe him, it 
might do; some body that over heard him was so forward to assist the poor 
Gentleman, that they went up and let him know what a young Fellow, meaning 
Will, had been talking at the Door, and down comes another Gentleman from 
him, and taking Will aside, ask’d him what he had said about it? Will was a 
Grave sort of a young Man, that tho’ he was an old Soldier at the Trade, had yet 
nothing of it in his Countenance, and he answer’d, that he was concerned in 
Business where a great many of the Gangs of little Pick-pockets haunted; and if 
he had but the least Discription of the Person that they Suspected, he durst say, 
he cou’d find him out, and might perhaps get the things again for him: Upon 
this, he desir’d him to go up with him to the Gentleman, which he did 
accordingly; and there he said he sat leaning his Head back in a Chair, Pale as a 


Cloth; disconsolate to a strange Degree, and as Will describ’d him, just like one 
under a Sentence. 

When they came to ask him whether he had seen no Boy, or shabby Fellow 
lurking near where he stood, or passing, and repassing? and the like, he 
answer’d, no, not any; neither could he remember that any Body had come near 
him; then said Will, it will be very hard, if not impossible, to find them out: 
However, said Will, if you think it worth while, I will put my self among those 
Rogues, tho’ says he, I care not for being seen among them, but I will put in 
among them, and if it be in any of those Gangs, it is ten to one but I shall hear 
something of it. 

They ask’d him then, if he had heard what Terms the Gentleman had offer’d 
to have it restor’d; he answer’d, no; (tho’ he had been told at the Door,) they 
answer’d, he had offer’d a Hundred Pound; that is too much, says Will, but if 
you please to leave it to me; I shall either get it for you for less than that, or not 
be able to get it for you at all: Then the losing Gentleman said to one of the 
other, tell him, that if he can get it lower, the Over-plus shall be to himself; 
William said, he would be very glad to do the Gentleman such a Service, and 
would leave the Reward to himself. Well, young Man, says one of the 
Gentlemen, what ever you appoint to the young Artist that has done this 
Roguery; for I warrant he is an Artist, let it be who it will, he shall be paid, if it 
be within the Hundred Pound, and the Gentleman is willing to give you 50l. 
besides for your Pains. 

Truly Sir, says Will, very Gravely, it was by meer Chance; that coming by the 
Door, and seeing the Crowd, I ask’d what the matter was; but if I should be 
Instrumental to get the unfortunate Gentleman his Pocket-book, and the things in 
it again, I shall be very glad; nor am I so Rich neither Sir, but 50. is very well 
worth my while too: Then he took Directions who to come to, and where, and 
who to give his Account to, if he learnt any thing, and the like. 

Will staid so long, that as he and I agreed, I went home, and he did not come 
to me till Night; for we had Consider’d before, that it would not be proper to 
come from them directly to me, least they should follow him, and apprehend me; 
if he had made no advances towards a Treaty, he would have come back in half 
an Hour, as we agreed; but staying late, we met at our Night-rendezvous, which 
was in Rosemary-lane. 

When he came, he gave me an Account of all the Discourse, and particularly 
what a Consternation the Gentleman was in, who had lost the Pocket-book, and 
that he did not doubt, but we should get a good round Sum for the Recovery of 
it. 

We Consulted all the Evening about it, and Concluded he should let them hear 


nothing of them the next Day at all; and that the third Day he should go, but 
should make no Discovery; only that he had got a Scent of it, and that he 
believ’d he should have it, and make it appear as Difficult as possible, and to 
start as many Objections as he could; accordingly, the third Day after, he met 
with the Gentleman, who he found had been uneasie, at his long stay; and told 
him, they was afraid that he only Flatter’d them, to get from them; and that they 
had been too Easie in letting him go, without a farther Examination. 

He took upon him to be very Grave with them, and told them, that if that was 
what he was like to have for being so free, as to tell them he thought he might 
serve them, they might see that they had wrong’d him, and were mistaken by his 
coming again to them; that if they thought they cou’d do any thing by Examining 
him, they might go about it if they pleas’d now, that all he had to say to them, 
was, that he knew where some of the young Rogues Haunted, who were Famous 
for such things; and that by some Inquiries, offering them Money and the like, he 
believ’d they would be brought to betray one another, and that so he might pick 
it out for them, and this he would say before a Justice of Peace if they thought 
fit, and then all that he had to say farther to them, was to tell them, he had lost a 
Day or two in their Service; and had got nothing but to be suspected for his 
Pains; and that after that, he had done, and they might seek their Goods where 
they could find them. 

They began to lissen a little upon that, and ask’d him if he could give them 
any Hopes of recovering their Loss; he told them, that he was not afraid to tell 
them, that he believ’d he had heard some News of them, and that what he had 
done, had prevented all the Bills being Burnt Book and all; But that now he 
ought not to be ask’d any more Questions till they should be pleas’d to answer 
him a Question or two: They told him they would give him any Satisfaction they 
could, and bid him tell them what he desir’d. 

Why, Sir, Says he, how can you expect any Thief that had Robb’d you to such 
a Considerable Value as this, wou’d come and put himself into your Hands, 
confess he had your Goods, and restore them to you; if you do not give them 
Assurance, that you will not only give them the Reward you agree to, but also, 
give Assurance that they shall not be Stop’d, Question’d, or call’d to Account 
before a Magistrate. 

They said they would give all possible Assurance of it; nay, says he, I do not 
know what Assurance you are able to give; for when a poor Fellow is in your 
Clutches, and has shown you your Goods, you may Seize upon him for a Theif, 
and it is plain he must be so; then you go take away your Goods, send him to 
Prison, and what amends can he have of you afterward? 

They were entirely confounded with the difficulty, they ask’d him to try if he 


could get the Things into his Hands, and they would pay him the Money before 
he let them go out of his Hand, and he should go away Half an Hour before they 
went out of the Room. 

No Gentlemen, says he, that won’t do now; if you had talk’d so before, you 
had talk’d of apprehending me for nothing, I should have taken your Words; but 
now it is plain you have had such a thought in your Heads, and how can I, or any 
one else be assur’d of Safety. 

Well, they thought of a great many particulars, but nothing would do; at length 
the other People who were present, put in, that they should give Security to him, 
by a Bond of 1000/. that they would not give the Person any Trouble 
whatsoever: He pretended they could not be Bound, nor could their Obligation 
be of any Value, and that their own Goods being once seen, they might Seize 
them; and what would it signify, said he, to put a poor Pick-pocket to Sue for his 
Reward: They could not tell what to say, but told him, that he should take the 
things of the Boy, if it was a Boy; and they would be Bound to Pay him the 
Money promis’d. He Laught at them, and said, no Gentlemen, as I am not the 
Thief; so I shall be very loth to put my self in the Thiefs stead, and lye at your 
Mercy. 

They told him they knew not what to do then; and that it would be very hard, 
he would not trust them at all; he said, he was very willing to trust them, and to 
serve them; but that it would be very hard to be ruin’d, and Charg’d with the 
Theft, for Endeavouring to serve them. 

They then offer’d to give it him under their Hands, that they did not in the 
least Suspect him; that they would never Charge him with any thing about it; that 
they Acknowledg’d he went about to Enquire after the Goods at their Request; 
and that if he produced them, they would Pay him so much Money, at, and 
before the Delivery of them, without Obliging him to Name or produce that 
Person he had them from. 

Upon this Writing Sign’d by three Gentlemen who were Present, and by the 
Person in particular who lost the things; the young Gentleman told them, he 
would go and do his utmost to get the Pocket-book, and all that was in it. 

Then he desir’d that they would in Writing before Hand, give him a particular 
of all the several things that were in the Book; that he might not have it said 
when he produc’d it, that there was not all; and he would have the said Writing 
Seal’d up, and he would make the Book be Seal’d up when it was given to him: 
This they agreed to, and the Gentleman accordingly drew up a particular of all 
the Bills that he remembred, as he said, was in the Book; and also of the 
Diamonds, as follows: 


One Bill under Sir Henry Furness’s Hand, for— 12001. 


One Bill under Sir Charles Duncomb’s Hand, for 8001. 2501. 
Endorst off— 550 


One Bill under the Hand of J. Tassell, Goldsmith 


165 
One Bill of Sir Francis Child, 

39 
One Bill of one Stewart that kept a Wager Office, and Insurance. 

350 


A Paper containing 37 loose Diamonds, value about 2501. 

A little Paper containing three large Rough Diamonds, and one large one, 
polish’d, and Cut, Value 1851. 

For all these things, they promiss’d first to give me what ever he agreed with 
the Thief to give him; not exceeding 50/. and to give him 50/. more for himself 
for procuring them. 

Now he had his Cue, and now he came to me, and told me honestly the whole 
Story, as above; so I deliver’d him the Book, and he told me that he thought it 
was reasonable we should not take the full Sum; because, he would seem to have 
done them some Service, and so make them the easier; all this I agreed to, so he 
went the next Day to the place, and the Gentlemen met him very punctually. 

He told them at first Word, he had done their Work, and as he hoped to their 
Mind; and told them, if it had not been for the Diamonds, he could have got it all 
for 101; but that the Diamonds had shone so Bright in the Boy’s Imagination, 
that he talk’d of running away to France or Holland, and living there all his 
Days like a Gentleman; at which they Laught: However, Gentlemen, said he, 
here is the Book, and so pull’d it out wrapt up in a Dirty peice of a Colour’d 
Handkerchief, as black as the Street could make it; and Seal’d with a piece of 
sorry Wax, and the Impression of a Farthing for a Seal. 

Upon this, the Note being also unseal’d; at the same time he pull’d open the 
Dirty Rag, and shew’d the Gentleman his Pocket-Book; at which he was so over 
surpriz’d with Joy; notwithstanding, all the preparatory Discourse that he was 


fain to call for a Glass of Wine or Brandy, to Drink to keep him from Fainting. 

The Book being open’d, the Paper of Diamonds was first taken out; and there 
they were every one, only the little Paper was by itself; and the Rough Diamonds 
that were in it, were loose among the rest; but he own’d they were all there Safe. 

Then the Bills were call’d over, one by one, and they found one Bill for 80 
Pound more than the Account mention’d; besides, several Papers which were not 
for Money, tho’ of Consequence to the Gentleman; and he acknowledg’d that all 
was very honestly return’d, and now young Man, said they, you shall see we will 
deal as honestly by you; and so in the first place, they gave him 501. for himself; 
and then they told out the 50/. for me. 

He took the 50/. for himself, and put it up in his Pocket; wrapping it in Paper, 
it being all in Gold: Then he began to tell over the other 50/. but when he had 
told out 30/. Hold Gentlemen, said he, as I have acted fairly for you; so you shall 
have no reason to say, I do not do so to the End; I have taken 30/. and for so 
much I agreed with the Boy, and so there is 20/. of your Money again. 

They stood looking one at another a good while, as surpriz’d at the honesty of 
it, for till that time they were not quite without a secret Suspicion that he was the 
Thief, but that peice of Policy cleared up his Reputation to them: The Gentleman 
that had got his Bills, said softly to one of them, give it him all, but the other said 
(softly too,) no, no, as long as he has got it abated, and is satisfied with the 501. 
you have given him, ‘tis very well, let it go as it is; this was not spoke so softly 
but I heard it, and I said no too, I am very well satisfied, I am glad I have got 
them for you, and so they began to part. 

But just before they were going away, one of the Gentlemen said to him, 
young Man come, you see we are just to you, and have done fairly, as you have 
also, and we will not desire you to tell us who this cunning Fellow is that got 
such a Prize from this Gentleman; but as you have talk’d with him, prethee can 
you tell us nothing of how he did it, that we may beware of such Sparks again. 

Sir, says Will, when I shall tell you what they say, and how the particular Case 
stood, the Gentleman would blame himself more than any Body else, or as much 
at least; The young Rogue that catch’d this Prize, was out it seems with a 
Comrade, who is a nimble experienced Pick-pocket as most in London, but at 
that time the Artist was some where at a distance, and this Boy never had pick’d 
a Pocket in his Life before; but he says, he stood over against the Passage into 
the Exchange, on the East-Side, and the Gentleman stood just by the Passage; 
that he was very earnest in Talking with some other Gentleman, and often pull’d 
out this Book, and open’d it, and took Papers out, or put others in, and return’d it 
into his Coat-Pocket; that the last time it hitch’d at the Pocket-hole, or stop’d at 
something that was in the Pocket, and hung a little out, which the Boy, who had 


watch’d it a good while, perceiving, he passes by close to the Gentleman, and 
carry’d it smoothly off, without the Gentleman’s perceiving it at all. 

He went on, and said, ‘tis very strange Gentlemen should put Pocket-Books 
which have such things in them into those loose Pockets, and in so careless a 
manner; that’s very true, says the Gentleman, and so with some other Discourse 
of no great signification he came away to me. 

We were now So rich that we scarce knew what to do with our Money, at least 
I did not, for I had no Relations, no Friend, no where to put any thing I had, but 
in my Pocket; as for Will, he had a poor Mother, but wicked as himself, and he 
made her Rich, and Glad with his good Success. 

We divided this Booty equally, for tho’ the gaining it, was Mine, yet the 
improving it was his, and his Management brought the Money; for neither he, or 
I could have made any thing proportionable of the thing, any other way; as for 
the Bills, there was no room to doubt, but unless they had been carried that 
Minute to the Goldsmiths for the Money, he would have come with Notice to 
stop the Payment, and perhaps have come while the Money was Receiving, and 
have taken hold of the Person; and then as to the Diamonds there had been no 
offering them to Sale, by us poor Boys to any Body, but those who were our 
known Receivers, and they would have given us nothing for them, compar’d to 
what they were worth; for as I understood afterwards, those who made a Trade 
thus of buying stolen Goods, took care to have false Weights and Cheat the poor 
Devil that stole them, at least an Ounce in Three. 

Upon the whole, we made the best of it, many ways besides; I had a strange 
kind of uninstructed Conscience at that Time; for tho’ I made no scruple of 
getting any thing in this manner from any Body, yet I could not bear destroying 
their Bills, and Papers, which were things that would do them a great deal of 
hurt, and do me no good; and I was so Tormented about it, that I could not rest 
Night or Day, while I made the People easie, from whom the things were taken. 

I Was now rich, so rich that I knew not what to do with my Money, or with 
myself, I had liv’d so near and so close, that altho’ as I said, I did now and then 
lay out Two pence, or Three-pence for meer Hunger, yet I had so many People, 
who, as I said, employ’d me, and who gave me Victuals, and sometimes 
Clothes, that in a whole Year I had not quite Spent the 15 Shillings, which I had 
sav’d of the Custom-House Gentleman’s Money, and I had the 4 Guineas, which 
was of the first Booty before that, still in my Pocket, I mean the Money that I let 
fall into the Tree. 

But now I began to look higher, and tho’ Will and I went Abroad several times 
together, yet when small things offer’d, as Handkerchiefs, and such Trifies, we 
would not meddle with them, not caring to run the Risque for small Matters: It 


fell out one Day that as we were strouling about in West-Smithfield, on a Friday, 
there happen’d to be an antient Country Gentleman in the Market, selling some 
very large Bullocks; it seems they came out of Sussex, for we heard him say 
there were no such Bullocks in the whole County of Sussex; his Worship, for so 
they call’d him, had receiv’d the Money for these Bullocks at a Tavern, whose 
Sign, I forget now, and having some of it in a Bag, and the Bag in his Hand, he 
was taken with a sudden fit of Coughing, and stands to Cough, resting his Hand 
with the Bag of Money in it, upon a Bulk-head of a Shop, just by the Cloyster- 
Gate in Smithfield, that is to say, within three or four Doors of it; we were both 
just behind him, says Will to me, stand ready; upon this, he makes an artificial 
stumble, and falls with his Head just against the old Gentleman in the very 
Moment, when he was Coughing ready to be strangl’d, and quite Spent for want 
of Breath. 

The violence of the blow beat the old Gentleman quite down, the Bag of 
Money did not immediately fly out of his Hand, but I run to get hold of it, and 
gave it a quick snatch, pulled it clean away, and run like the Wind down the 
Cloyster with it, turn’d on the Left-Hand as soon as I was thro’, and cut into 
Little-Britain, so into Bartholomew-Close, then cross Aldersgate-street, thro’ 
Paul’s Alley into Red Cross-street, and so cross all the Streets, thro’ innumerable 
Alleys, and never stopp’d, till I got into the second Quarter of Moorfields, our 
old agreed Rendezvous. 

Will, in the mean time fell down with the old Gentleman, but soon got up; the 
old Knight, for such it seems he was, was frighted with the fall, and his Breath so 
stopp’d with his Cough, that he could not recover himself to speak till some 
time, during which, nimble Will was got up again, and walk’d off; nor could he 
call out stop Thief, or tell any Body he had lost any thing for a good while; but 
Coughing vehemently, and looking red till he was almost black in the Face, he 
cry’d the Ro—Hegh, Hegh, Hegh, the Rogues Hegh, have got Hegh, Hegh, 
Hegh, Hegh, Hegh, Hegh, then he would get a little Breath, and at it again the 
Rogue Hegh, Hegh, and after a great many Heghs, and Rogues he brought 
it out, have got away my Bag of Money. 

All this while the People understood nothing of the matter, and as for the 
Rogues indeed, they had time enough to get clear away, and in about an Hour 
Will came to the Rendezvous; there we sat down in the Grass again, and turn’d 
out the the Money, which prov’d to be 8 Guineas, and 5/. 8s. in Silver, so that it 
made just 14 I. together; this we shar’d upon the Spot, and went to Work the 
same Day, for more; but whether it was that being fluih’d with our Success, we 
were not so vigilant, or that no other opportunity offer’d, I know not, but we got 
nothing more that Night, nor so much as any thing offer’d it self for an attempt. 





We took many Walks of this kind, sometime together, at a little distance from 
one another, and several small Hits we made, but we were so flush’d with our 
Success, that truly we were above meddling with Trifles, as I said before, no, not 
such things, that others would have been glad of; nothing but Pocket-Books, 
Letter-Cases, or Sums of Money would move us. 

The next Adventure was in the dusk of the Evening in a Court, which goes out 
of Grace-Church-street into Lombard-street, where the Quaker’s-Meeting 
House is; there was a young Fellow, who as we learn’d afterward was a Wollen- 
Drapers Apprentice in Grace Church street; it seems he had been receiving a 
Sum of Money, which was very considerable, and he comes to a Goldsmith’s- 
Shop in Lombard Street with it; paid in the most of it there, insomuch, that it 
grew Dark, and the Goldsmith began to be shutting in Shop, and Candles to be 
Lighted: We watch’d him in there, and stood on the other Side of the way to see 
what he did When he had paid in all the Money he intended, he stay’d still 
sometime longer to take Notes, as I suppos’d, for what he had paid, and by this 
time it was still darker than before; at last he comes out of the Shop, with still a 
pretty large Bag under his Arm, and walks over into the Court, which was then 
very Dark; in the middle of the Court is, a boarded Entry, and farther, at the End 
of it a Threshold, and as soon as he had set his Foot over the Threshold he was to 
turn on his Left Hand into Grace-Church-street. 

Keep up, says Will to me, be nimble, and as soon as he had said so, he flyes at 
the young Man, and Gives him such a violent Thrust, that push’d him forward 
with too great a force for him to stand, and as he strove to recover, the Threshold 
took his Feet, and he fell forward into the other part of the Court, as if he had 
flown in the Air, with his Head lying towards the Quaker’s-Meeting-House; I 
stood ready, and presently felt out the Bag of Money, which I heard fall, for it 
flew out of his Hand, he having his Life to save, not his Money: I went forward 
with the Money, and Will that threw him down, finding I had it, run backward, 
and as I made along Fen-Church-street, Will overtook me, and we scour’d home 
together; the poor young Man was hurt a little with the fall, and reported to his 
Master, as we heard afterward that he was knock’d down, which was not true, 
for neither Will, or I had any Stick in our Hands, but the Master of the Youth 
was it seems so very thankful that his young Man was not knock’d down before 
he paid the rest of the Money, (which was above 100/. more) to the Goldsmith, 
who was Sir, John Sweetapple, that he made no great Noise at the Loss he had, 
and as we heard afterward, only warn’d his Prentice to be more careful, and 
come no more thro’ such Places in the Dark; whereas the Man had really no such 
Deliverance as he imagined, for we saw him before, when he had all the Money 
about him, but it was no time of Day for such Work as we had to do, so that he 


was in no Danger before. 

This Booty mounted to 29]. 16s. which was 14]. 18s. a peice, and added 
exceedingly to my Store, which began now to be very much too big for my 
Management; and indeed I began to be now full of Care for the preservation of 
what I had got: I wanted a trusty Friend to commit it to, but where was such a 
one to be found by a poor Boy, bred up among Thieves? if I should have let any 
honest Body know that I had so much Money, they would have ask’d me how I 
came by it, and would have been afraid to take it into their Hands, least I being 
some time or other catch’d in my Rogueries, they should be counted the 
Receivers of stolen Goods, and the encouragers of a Thief. 

We had however in the mean time a great many other successful Enterprizes, 
some of one kind, some of another, and were never so much as in danger of 
being apprehended; but my Companion Will, who was now grown a Man, and 
encourag’d by these Advantages fell into quite another Vein of Wickedness, 
getting acquainted with a wretched Gang of Fellows, that turn’d their Hands to 
every Thing that was vile. 

Will was a lusty strong Fellow, and withal very bold and daring, would Fight 
any Body, and venture upon any thing, and I found he began to be above the 
mean Rank of a poor Pick-pocket, so I saw him but seldom; however, once 
coming to me in a very friendly familiar Manner, and asking me how I went on, 
I told him that I us’d the old Trade still, that I had had two or three good Jobbs, 
one with a young Woman, whose Pocket I had pick’d of eleven Guineas, and 
another a Country Woman just come out of a Stage-Coach, seeing her pull out 
her Bag to pay the Coachman, and that I follow’d her till I got an opportunity, 
and slit it out so neatly, that tho’ there was 8/. 17s. in it, yet she never felt it go; 
and several other Jobbs I told him off, by which I made pretty good Purchase: I 
always said you were a lucky Boy, Col. Jack, says he, but come you are grown 
almost a Man now, and you shall not be always at play at Push pin, I am got into 
better Business I assure you, and you shall come into it too, I’ll bring you into a 
brave Gang Jack, says he, where you shall see we shall be all Gentlemen. 

Then he told me the Trade it self in short, which was with a Set of Fellows, 
that had two of the most desperate Works upon their Hands that belong’d to the 
whole Art of Thieving; that is to say, in the Evening they were Foot-pads, and in 
the Night they were House-breakers: Will told me so many plausible Stories, and 
talk’d of such great things, that in short, I who had been always us’d to do any 
thing he bid me do, went with him without any hesitation. 

Nothing is more certain, than that hitherto being partly from the gross 
Ignorance of my untaught Childhood, as I observ’d before, partly from the 
hardness, and wickedness of the Company I kept, and add to these, that it was 


the Business I might be said to be brought up to, I had, I say, all the way 
hitherto, no manner of thoughts about the Good or Evil of what I was embark’d 
in; consequently, I had no sense of Conscience, no Reproaches upon my Mind 
for having done amiss. 

Yet I had something in me, by what secret Influence I knew not, kept me from 
the other degrees of Raking and Vice, and in short, from the general Wickedness 
of the rest of my Companions: For Example, I never us’d any ill Words, no 
Body ever heard me swear, nor was I given to drink, or to love strong drink; and 
I cannot omit a Circumstance that very much serv’d to prevent it; I had a strange 
original Notion, as I have mentioned in its Place, of my being a Gentleman; and 
several things had Casually happen’d in my way to encrease this Fancy of mine; 
it happen’d one Day, that being in the Glass-house Yard, between Rosemary- 
lane and Ratcliff-high-way, there came a Man dress’d very well, and with a 
Coach attending him, and he came, (as I suppose) to buy Glass-bottles, or some 
other Goods, as they sold; and in bargaining for his Goods, he swore most horrid 
Oaths at every two or three Words. 

At length the Master of the Glass, an antient grave Gentleman took the liberty 
to reprove him, which at first made him swear the worse; after a while the 
Gentleman was a little calmer, but still he swore very much, tho’ not so bad as at 
first; after sometime, the Master of the Glass-house turn’d from him; really Sir, 
says the good old Gentleman, you swear so, and take God’s Name in vain so, 
that I cannot bear to stay with you, I had rather you would let my Goods alone, 
and go some where else, I hope you won’t take it Ill, but I don’t desire to deal 
with any Body that does so, I am afraid my Glass House should fall on your 
Head while you stay in it. 

The Gentleman grew good humour’d at the Reproof, and said, well come 
don’t go away, I won’t swear any more, says he, if I can help it, for I own, say 
he, I should not do it. 

With that the old Gentleman look’d up at him, and returning, really Sir, says 
he, ‘tis pity you that seem to be a fine Gentleman, well Bred and good 
Humour’d, should accustom your self to such an hateful Practice; why it is not 
like a Gentleman to swear, ‘tis enough for my black Wretches that Work there at 
the Furnace, or for these ragged nak’d black Guard Boys, pointing at me, and 
some others of the dirty Crew that lay in the Ashes; ‘tis bad enough for them, 
says he, and they ought to be corrected for it too; but for a Man of Breeding, Sir, 
says he, a Gentleman! it ought to be look’d upon as below them; Gentlemen 
know better, and are taught better, and it is plain you know better; I beseech you 
Sir, when you are tempted to swear, always ask your self, is this like a 
Gentleman? does this become me as a Gentleman! do but ask your self that 


Question, and your Reason will prevail, you will soon leave it off. 

I Heard all this, and it made the Blood run Chill in my Veins, when he said 
Swearing was only fit for such as we were; in short, it made as great an 
Impression upon me, as it did upon the Gentleman; and yet he took it very kindly 
too, and thank’d the old Gentleman for his Advice. But from that time forward I 
never had the least Inclination to Swearing or ill Words, and abhored it when I 
heard the other Boys do it; as to Drinking, I had no Opportunity, for I had 
nothing to Drink, but Water or small Beer, that any body gave me in Charity, for 
they soldom gave away strong Beer; and after I had Money, I neither desir’d 
strong Beer, or car’d to part with my Money to Buy it. 

Then as to Principle, ‘tis true I had no Foundation lay’d in me by Education; 
and being early led by my fate into Evil, I had the less Sense of its being Evil left 
upon my Mind: But when I began to grow to an Age of understanding, and to 
know that I was a Thief, growing up in all manner of Villany, and ripening a- 
pace for the Gallows, it came often into my thoughts that I was going wrong, 
that I was in the high Road to the Devil, and several times would stop short, and 
ask my self, if this was the Life of a Gentleman? 

But these little things wore off again, as often as they came on, and I follow’d 
the old Trade again; especially when Will came to prompt me as I have observ’d, 
for he was a kind of a Guide to me in all these things, and I had by Custom and 
Application, together with seeing his way, learnt to be as a cute a Workman as 
my Master. 

But to go back where I left off, Will came to me as I have said, and telling me 
how much better Business he was fallen into, would have me go along with him, 
and I should be a Gentleman: Will it seems understood that Word in a quite 
differing manner from me; for his Gentleman was nothing more or less than a 
Gentleman Thief, a Villain of a higher Degree than a Pick-pocket; and one that 
might do something more Wicked, and better Entituling him to the Gallows, than 
could be done in our way: But my Gentleman that I had my Eye upon, was 
another thing quite, tho’ I cou’d not really tell how to describe it neither. 


However the Word took with me, and I went with him; we were neither of us 
Old, Will was about 24, and as for me I was now about 18, and pretty Tall of my 
Age. 

The first time I went with him, he brought me into the Company only of two 
more young Fellows; we met at the lower part of Grays-Inn-Lane, about an Hour 
before Sun-set, and went out into the Fields toward a place call’d Pindar of 
Wakefield, where are abundance of Brick-Kilns: Here it was agreed to spread 
from the Field Path to the Road way, all the way towards Pancrass Church, to 
observe any Chance Game, which as they call’d it, they might shoot Flying: 
Upon the Path within the Bank, on the side of the Road going towards Kentish 
Town, two of our Gang, Will, and one of the other, met a single Gentleman 
walking a-pace towards the Town, being almost Dark: Will Cryed, Mark ho, 
which it seems was the Word, at which we were all to stand still at a distance, 
come in if he wanted help and give a Signal if any thing appear’d that was 
Dangerous. 

Will steps up to the Gentleman, stops him, and put the Question, that is, Sir, 
your Money? the Gentleman seeing he was alone, struck at him with his Cane, 
but Will a Nimble strong Fellow flew in upon him, and with Struggling, got him 
down, then he begg’d for his Life, Will having told him with an Oath, that he 
would Cut his Throat: In that Moment, while this was doing, comes a Hackney 
Coach along the Road; and the fourth Man who was that way, Crys, Mark ho, 
which was to intimate that it was a Prize, not a Surprize, and accordingly the 
next Man went up to assist him, where they stop’d the Coach, which had a 
Doctor of Physick and a Surgeon in it, who had been to Visit some considerable 
Patient; and I suppose had had considerable Fees; for here they got two good 
Purses, one with 11 or 12 Guineas, the other Six, with some Pocket Money, two 
Watches, one Diamond Ring, and the Surgeons Plaister-box, which was most of 
it full of Silver Instruments. 

While they were at this Work, Will kept the Man down, who was under him; 
and tho’ he promis’d not to Kill him unless he offer’d to make a Noise, yet he 
would not let him stir till he heard the Noise of the Coach going on again, by 
which he knew the jobb was over on that Side: Then he Carried him a little out 
of the way, ty’d his Hands behind him, and bid him lye still and make no Noise, 
and he would come back in half an Hour and untie him upon his Word, but if he 
Cryed out he would come back and Kill him. 

The poor Man promis’d to lye still and make no Noise, and did so; and had 
not above 11s. 6d. in his Pocket which Will took, and came back to the rest, but 
while they were together, I who was on the Side of the Pindar of Wakefield, 
cry’d Mark ho, too. 


What I saw, was a Couple of poor Women, one a kind of a Nurse, and the 
other a Maid-Servant going for Kentish-Town: As Will knew that I was but 
young at the work, he came flying to me, and seeing how easie a Bargain it was, 
he said, go Col. fall to Work; I went up to them, and speaking to the elderly 
Woman, Nurse, said I, don’t be in such hast, I want to speak with you, at which 
they both stopp’d, and look’d a little frighted; don’t be frighted Sweetheart, said 
I, to the Maid, a little of that Money in the bottom of your Pocket will make all 
easie, and I’ll do you no harm; by this time Will came up to us, for they did not 
see him before; then they began to scream out; hold, says I, make no Noise, 
unless you have a mind to force us to murther you whether we will or no, give 
me your Money presently, and make no Words, and we shan’t hurt you; upon 
this, the poor Maid pull’d out 5s. 6d. and the old Woman a Guinea, and a 
Shilling, crying heartily for her Money, and said, it was all she had left in the 
World; well we took it for all that, tho’ it made my very heart bleed to see what 
agony the poor Woman was in at parting with it, and I ask’d her where she liv’d, 
she said her Name was Smith, and she liv’d at Kentish-Town; I said nothing to 
her, but bid them go on about their Business, and I gave Will the Money; so in a 
few Minutes we were all together again: Says one of the other Rogues, come, 
this is well enough, for one Road; its time to be gone; so we jog’d away, 
crossing the Fields, out of the Path towards Tottenham-Court; but hold, says 
Will, I must go and untye the Man, D—m him, says one of them, let ++++lye, no 
says Will, I won’t be worse than my Word, I will untye him; so he went to the 
Place, but the Man was gone, either he had untyed himself, or some Body had 
pass’d by, and he had call’d for help, and so was unty’d, for he could not find 
him, nor make him hear, tho’ he ventur’d to call twice for him aloud. 

This made us hasten away the faster, and getting into Tottenham-Court Road, 
they thought it was a little too near, so they made into the Town at St. Giles, and 
crossing to Pickadilly, went to High-Park-Gate; here they ventured to rob 
another Coach; that is to say, one of the two other Rogues, and Will did it 
between the Park-Gate and Knight’s-bridge; there was in it, only a Gentleman 
and a Punk; a Whore that he had pick’d up, it seems at the Spring-Garden a little 
farther; they took the Gentleman’s Money, and his Watch, and his Silver hilted 
Sword; but when they come to the Slut, she Damn’d them, and curs’d them for 
robbing the Gentleman of his Money, and leaving him none for her; as for her 
self, she had not one Six-penny Peice about her, tho’ she was indeed well 
enough dress’d too. 

Having made this Adventure, we left that Road too, and went over the Fields 
to Chelsea; in the way from Westminster to Chelsea, we met three Gentlemen; 
but they were too strong for us to meddle with; they had been afraid to come 


over the Fields so late, (for by this time it was Eight a Clock, and tho’ the Moon 
gave some Light, yet it was too late, and too dark to be Safe,) so they hired three 
Men at Chelsea, two with Pitch-Forks, and the third, a Waterman, with a Boat- 
Hook-Staff to Guard them, we would have Steer’d clear of them, and care not to 
have them see us if we could help it, but they did see us, and cry’d, Who comes 
there? we answer’d Friends, and so they went on to our great Satisfaction. 

When we came to Chelsea, it seems we had other Work to do, which I had not 
been made privy to, and this was a House to be robb’d; they had some 
Intelligence it seems with a Servant in the House, who was of their Gang; this 
Rogue was a Waiting-man, or Foot-man, and he had a Watch word to let them in 
by; but this Fellow not for want of being a Villain, but by getting drunk, and not 
minding his part of the Work disappointed us, for he had Promis’d to rise at Two 
a-Clock in the Morning, and let us all in; but being very Drunk, and not come in 
at Eleven a-Clock his Master order’d him to be shut out, and the Doors lock’d 
up, and charg’d the other Servants not to let him in, upon any Terms whatsoever. 

We came about the House at One a-Clock to make our Observations, 
intending to go and lye under Beaufort-House Wall till the Clock struck Two, 
and then to come again; but behold! when we came to the House, there lay the 
Fellow at the Door fast a-sleep, and very Drunk: Will, who I found was the 
Leader in all these things, wak’d the Fellow, who as he had had about two Hours 
Sleep was a little come to himself, and told them the Misfortune, as he call’d it, 
and that he could not get in; they had some Instruments about them, by which 
they could have broken in by Force, but Will consider’d, that as it was but 
waiting till another time, and they should be let in quietly, they resolv’d to give 
it over for that time. 

But this was a happy Drunken-bout for the Family, for the Fellow having let 
fall some Words in his Drink, for he was a Saucy one, as well as a Drunken one, 
and talk’d oddly, as that it had been better they had let him in, and he would 
make them pay dear for it, or some such thing; the Master hearing of it, turn’d 
him away in the Morning, and never let him come into his House again; so I say, 
it was a happy Drunkenness to the Family, for it sav’d them from being robb’d, 
and perhaps murther’d, for they were a cursed bloody Crew, and as I found were 
about Thirteen of them in all, whereof three of them made it their Business to get 
into Gentlemens Services, and so to open Doors in the Night, and let the other 
Rogues in upon them, to rob and destroy them. 

I rambl’d this whole Night with them, they went from Chelsea, being 
disappointed there as above, to Kensington; there they broke into a Brew-house, 
and Wash-house, and by that means into an Out-Kitchen of a Gentleman’s- 
House, where they unhang’d a small Copper, and brought it off, and stole about 


a Hundred weight of Pewter, and went clear off with that too, and every one 
going their own by-ways, they found means to get safe to their several 
Receptacles where they used to dispose of such things. 

We lay still the next Day, and shar’d the Effects stolen that Night, of which 
my Share came to 8/. 19s. the Copper and Pewter being weigh’d, and cast up, a 
Person was at hand to take it as Money, at about half Value, and in the 
Afternoon, Will and I came away together: Will was mighty full of the Success 
we had had, and how we might be sure of the like this way every Day. But he 
observ’d that I did not seem so elevated at the Success of that Night’s Ramble as 
I us’d to be, and also that I did not take any great Notice of the Expectations he 
was in, of what was to come, yet I had said little to him at that time. 

But my Heart was full of the poor Woman’s Case at Kentish Town, and I 
resolv’d, if possible to find her out, and give her her Money: With the 
abhorrence that fill’d my Mind at the Cruelty of that Act, there necessarily 
follow’d a little Distaste of the thing it self, and now it came into my Head with 
a double force, that this was the High Road to the Devil, and that certainly this 
was not the Life of a Gentleman! 

Will and I parted for that time, but next Morning we met again, and Will was 
mighty Brisk and Merry; and now Col. Jack, says he, we shall be Rich very 
quickly; well, says I, and what shall we do, when we are Rich? do, says he, we 
will buy a Couple of good Horses, and go farther a Field: what do you mean by 
farther a Field, said I? why, says he, we will take the Highway like Gentlemen, 
and then we shall get a great deal of Money indeed; well, says I, what then? why 
then, says he, we shall live like Gentlemen. 

But Will, says I, if we get a great deal of Money, shan’t we leave this Trade 
off, and sit down, and be Safe and Quiet? 

Ay, says Will, when we have got a great Estate we shall be willing to lay it 
down; but where, says I, shall we be before that time comes, if we should drive 
on this cursed kind of Trade? 

Prethee never think of that, says Will, if you think of those things, you will 
never be fit to be a Gentleman; he touch’d me there indeed, for it run much in 
my Mind still, that I was to be a Gentleman, and it made me Dumb for a while; 
but I came to my self after a little while, and I said to him, pretty Tartly, Why 
Will, do you call this way of Living the Life of a Gentleman? 

Why, says, Will, why not? 

Why, says I, was it like a Gentleman for me to take that Two and Twenty 
Shillings from a poor antient Woman, when she beg’d of me upon her Knees not 
to take it, and told me it was all she had in the World to buy her Bread for her 
self and a sick Child which she had at home, do you think I could be so Cruel if 


you had not stood by, and made me do it? why, I cry’d at doing it, as much as 
the poor Woman did, tho’ I did not let you see me. 

You Fool you, says Will, you will never be fit for our Business indeed, if you 
mind such things as those, I shall bring you off of those things quickly; why, if 
you will be fit for Business, you must learn to fight when they resist, and cut 
their Throats when they submit; you must learn to stop their Breath, that they 
may beg and pray no more; what signifies pity? prethee, who will pity us when 
we come to the Old-Baily? I warrant you that whining old Woman that beg’d so 
heartily for her Two and Twenty Shillings would let you, or I beg upon our 
Knees, and would not save our Lives by not coming in for an Evidence against 
us; did you ever see any of them cry when they see Gentlemen go to the 
Gallows? 

Well, Will, says I, you had better let us keep to the Business we were in 
before; there was no such cruel doings in that, and yet we got more Money by it, 
then I believe we shall get at this. 

No, no, says Will, you are a Fool, you don’t know what fine things we shall do 
in a little while. 

Upon this Discourse we parted for that time, but I resolv’d with my self, that I 
would never be concern’d with him that Way any more; the Truth is, they were 
such a dreadful Gang, such horrid barbarous Villains, that even that little while 
that I was among them, my very blood run cold in my Veins at what I heard, 
particularly, the continu’d Raving and Damning one another, and themselves at 
every Word they spoke; and then the horrid Resolutions of Murther, and cutting 
Throats, which I perceiv’d was in their Minds upon any Occasion that should 
present; this appear’d first in their Discourse upon the Disappointment they met 
with at Chelsea; where the two Rogues that were with us, ay, and Will too 
damn’d and rag’d, that they could not get into the House, and swore they would 
have cut the Gentleman’s Throat, if they had got in, and shook Hands, damning 
and cursing themselves, if they did not murther the whole Family, as soon as 
Tom (that was the Man-Servant) could get an Opportunity to let them in. 

Two Days after this, Will came to my Lodging, for I had now got a Room by 
myself, had bought me tollerably good Cloaths, and some Shirts, and began to 
look like other Folks, but as it happen’d I was Abroad upon the Scout another 
way; for tho’ I was not harden’d enough for so black a Villain as Will would 
have had me be, yet I had not arriv’d to any Principle sufficient to keep me from 
a Life, in its degree wicked enough, which tended to the same Destruction, tho’ 
not in so violent and precipitant Degrees: I had his Message deliver’d to me, 
which was to meet him the next Evening, at such a Place, and I came in time 
enough to meet, so I went to the Place, but resolv’d before hand, that I would not 


go any more with him among the Gang. 

However, to my great Satisfaction I miss’d him, for he did not come at all to 
the Place, but met with the Gang at another Place, they having sent for him in 
hast upon the Notice of some Booty, and so they went all away together; this 
was a Summons, it seems from one of the Creatures, which they had Abroad in a 
Family, where an Opportunity offer’d them to commit a notorious Robbery, 
down almost as far as Hownslow, and where they wounded a Gentleman’s 
Gardiner so, that I think he dyed, and robb’d the House of a very considerable 
Sum of Money and Plate. 

This however was not so clean carried, nor did they get in so easie, but by the 
Resistance they met with, the Neighbours were all arm’d, and the Gentlemen 
Rogues were pursued, and being at London with the Booty, one of them was 
taken; Will, a dexterous Fellow, and Head of the Gang, made his Escape, and 
tho’ in his Cloths with a great weight about him, of both Money and Plate, 
plung’d into the Thames, and swam over where there was no Path, or Road, 
leading to the River; so that no Body suspected any ones going that way; being 
got over, he made his way wet as he was into some Woods adjacent, and as he 
told me afterwards, not far from Chertsy, and stay’d lurking about in the Woods, 
or Fields there about, till his Cloaths were dry, then in the Night got down to 
Kingstone, and so to Mortlack, where he got a Boat to London. 

He knew nothing that one of his Comerades was taken; only he knew that they 
were all so closely pursued that they were oblig’d to disperse, and every one to 
shift for himself: He happened to come home in the Evening as good luck then 
directed him, just after search had been made for him by the Constables; his 
Companion, who was taken, having upon promise of Favour, and of saving him 
from the Gallows, discover’d his Companions, and Will among the rest, as the 
principal Party in the whole Undertaking. 

Will got notice of this just time enough to run for it, and not to be taken, and 
away he came to look for me; but as my good Fate still directed, I was not at 
home neither; however, he left all his Booty at my Lodging, and hid it in an old 
Coat, that lay under my Bedding, and left Word that my Brother Will had been 
there, and had left his Coat that he borrow’d of me, and that it was under my 
Bed. 

I knew not what to make of it, but went up to go to Bed, and finding the 
Parcel, was perfectly frighted to see wrap’d up in it above a Hundred Pound in 
Plate, and Money, and yet knew nothing of Brother Will, as he call’d himself, 
nor did I hear of him in three or four Days. 

At the end of four Days, I heard by great Accident that Will, who us’d to be 
seen with me, and who call’d me Brother, was taken, and would be hang’d: Next 


Day a poor Man a Shoemaker, that us’d formerly to have a kindness for me, and 
to send me of Errands, and give me sometimes some Victuals, seeing me 
accidently in Rosemary-lane, going by him, clap’d me fast hold by the Arm, 
hark ye young Man, says he, have I catch’d you, and hal’d me a long as if I had 
been a Thief apprehended, and he the Constable; hark ye, Col. Jack, says he 
again, come a long with me, I must speak with you: What are you got into this 
Gang too? What are you turn’d House-breaker? come I’ll have you hang’d to be 
sure. 

These were dreadful Words to me, who tho’ not guilty of the particular thing 
in Question, yet was frighted heartily before, and did not know what I might be 
charg’d with by Will, if he was taken, as I had heard that very Morning, he was; 
with these Words, the Shoemaker began to hale and drag me a long as he us’d to 
do when I was a Boy. 

However recovering my Spirits, and provoked to the highest degree, I said to 
him again, what do you mean Mr.—? let me alone, or you will oblige me to 
make you do it, and with that, I stop’d short, and soon let him see I was grown a 
little too big to be hal’d about, as I us’d to be, when I run of his Errands, and 
made a Motion with my other Hand as if I would strike him in the Face. 

How, Jack! says he, will you strike me? will you strike your old Friend? and 
then he let go my Arm, and Laugh’d; well, but hark ye Col. says he, I am in 
earnest, I hear bad News of you; they say you are gotten into bad Company, and 
that this Will, calls you Brother; he is a great Villain, and I hear he is Charg’d 
with a bloody Robbery, and will be hang’d, if he is taken; I hope you are not 
concern’d with him, if you are, I would advise you to shift for your self, for the 
Constable, and the Headborough are after him to Day, and if he can lay any 
thing to you he will do it you may be sure; he will certainly hang you to save 
himself. 

This was kind, and I thank’d him, but told him, this was a thing too Serious, 
and that had too much Weight in it to be jested with, as he had done before; and 
that some Ignorant Stranger might have seiz’d upon me, as a Person Guilty, who 
had no farther Concern in it, than just knowing the Man, and so I might have 
been brought into Trouble for nothing; at least People might have thought I was 
among them, whether I was or no, and it would have rendred me suspected, tho’ 
I was Innocent. 

He acknowledg’d that, told me he was but in jest, and that he talk’d to me just 
as he us’d to do: However, Col. says he, I wont jest any more with you, in a 
thing of such a dangerous Consequence; I only advise you to keep the Fellow 
Company no more. 

I thank’d him, and went away, but in the greatest perplexity Imaginable; and 


now not knowing what to do with my self, or with the little ill-gotten Wealth 
which I had; I went musing, and alone into the Fields towards Stepney, my usual 
Walk; and there began to consider what to do, and as this Creature had left his 
Prize in my Garret, I began to think, that if he should be taken and should 
Confess, and send the Officers to Search there for the Goods, and they should 
find them, I should be undone, and should be taken up for a Confederate; 
whereas, I knew nothing of the matter, and had no Hand in it. 

While I was thus musing, and in great Perplexity, I heard some body Hallow 
to me; and looking about, I saw Will running after me: I knew not what to think 
at first; but seeing him alone was the more Encouraged, and I stood still for him; 
when he came up to me, I said to him, What’s the matter Will? matter, says Will, 
matter enough, I am undone, when was you at Home? 

I saw what you left there, says I, what is the meaning of it, and where got you 
all that? is that your being undone? 

Ay, says Will, I am undone for all that; for the Officers are after me, and I am 
a Dead Dog if I am taken, for George is in Custody, and he has Peach’d me and 
all the other, to save his Life. 

Life! says I, why, should you loose your Life, if they should take you, pray 
what would they do to you? 

Do to me, says he, they would Hang me, if the King had ne’er another Soldier 
in his Guards, I shall certainly be Hang’d, as I am now alive. 

This frighted me terribly, and I said, and what will you do then? Nay, says he, 
I know not, I would get out of the Nation if I knew how; but I am a Stranger to 
all those things, and I know not what to do, not I; advise me, Jack, says he, 
prethee tell me whether shall I go, I have a good mind to go to Sea. 

You talk of going away, says I, what will you do with all that you have hid in 
my Garret, it must not lye there, said I, for if I should be taken up for it; and it be 
found to be the Money you Stole, I shall be ruin’d. 

I Care not what becomes of it, not I, says Will; Pll be gone, do you take it, if 
you will, and do what you will with it; I must Fly, and I cannot take it with me: I 
won't have it, not I, says I, to him, I’ll go and fetch it to you if you will take it, 
says I, but I wont meddle with it; besides, there is Plate, what shall I do with 
Plate, said I, if I should offer to sell it any where, said I, they will stop me? 

As for that, says Will, I cou’d Sell it well enough, if I had it, but I must not be 
seen any where among my old Acquaintance; for I am blown, and they will all 
betray me: But I will tell you where you shall go and Sell it if you will; and they 
will ask you no Questions, if you give them the Word that I will give you; so he 
gave me the Word, and Directions to a Pawn-broker, near Cloth-fair; the Word 
was GOOD TOWER STANDARD); having these Instructions, he said, to me, Col. 


Jack, I am sure you won’t betray me; and I promise you if I am taken, and 
should be Hang’d, I won’t name you, I will go to such a House, naming a House 
at Bromley by Bow; where he and I had often been, and there, says he, Ill stay 
till it is Dark; at Night I will come near the Streets, and I will lye under such a 
Hay-stack all Night, a place we both knew also very well; and if you cannot 
finish to come to me there, I will go back to Bow. 

I Went back and took the Cargo, went to the place by Cloth-fair, and gave the 
Word, GOOD TOWER STANDARD); and without any words they took the Plate, 
weigh’d it, and paid me after the Rate of 2s. per Ounce for it; so I came away, 
and went to meet him; but it was too late to meet him at the first place; but I 
went to the Hay-stack, and there I found him fast a sleep. 

I Deliver’d him his Cargo, what it really amounted to, I knew not, for I never 
told it; but I went Home to my Quarters very late, and Tyr’d: I went to Sleep at 
first, but not withstanding, I was so weary I Slept little or none, for several 
Hours; at last being overcome with Sleep, I Dropt, but was immediately Rouz’d 
with Noise of People knocking at the Door, as if they would beat it down, and 
Crying and Calling out to the People of the House, Rise, and let in the Constable 
here, we come for your Lodger in the Garret. 

I Was frighted to the last degree, and started up in my Bed; but when I was 
awake, I heard no Noise at all, but of two Watch-men thumping at the Doors 
with their Staves, and giving the Hour past Three a Clock, and a Rainy wet 
Morning for such it was: I was very glad when I found it was but a Dream, and 
went to Bed again, but was soon Rouz’d a Second time, with the same, very 
same Noise, and Words: Then being sooner awak’d than I was before, I Jump’d 
out of Bed and run to the Window, and found it was just an Hour more, and the 
Watch-men were come about past four a Clock, and they went away again very 
quietly; so I lay me down again, and slept the rest of the Night quietly enough. 

I Lay’d no stress upon the thing call’d a Dream, neither till now did I 
understand that Dreams were of any Importance: But getting up the next Day, 
and going out with a Resolution to meet Brother WILL, who should I meet, but 
my former Brother, Capt. Jack? When he saw me, he came Close to me in his 
Blunt-way; and says, do you hear the News? no, not I, said I, what News? your 
old Comrade and Teacher is taken this Morning and carried to Newgate; how! 
says I, this Morning! yes, says he, this Morning, at 4 a Clock, he is Charg’d with 
a Robbery and Murther; some where beyond Brentford, and that which is worse, 
is, that he is Impeach’d by one of the Gang, who to save his own Life, has turn’d 
Evidence; and therefore you had best consider, says the Capt. what you have to 
do: What I have to do! says I, and what do you mean by that? Nay, Col. says he, 
don’t be angry, you know best if you are not in Danger; I am glad of it, but I 


doubt not but you were with them: No, not I, said I, again, I assure you, I was 
not; well, says he, but if you were not with them this bout, you have been with 
them at other times; and ‘twill be all one: Not I, says I, you are quite mistaken, I 
am none of their Gang; they are above my Quality; with such, and a little more 
talk of that kind we parted, and Capt. Jack went away; but as he went, I 
observ’d, he shook his Head, seem’d to have more Concern upon him, than I at 
first apprehended; and indeed, more than he cou’d be suppos’d to have, meerly 
on my Account, of which we shall hear more very quickly. 

I Was Extreamly allarm’d when I heard Will was in Newgate, and had I 
known where to have gone, would certainly have fled as far as Legs would have 
carry’d me; my very Joints trembl’d, and I was ready to sink into the Ground, 
and all that Evening, and that Night following, I was in the uttermost 
Consternation; my Head run upon nothing but Newgate, and the Gallows, and 
being Hang’d; which I said I deserv’d, if it were for nothing but taking that two 
and twenty Shillings from the poor old Nurse. 

The first thing my perplex’d Thoughts allow’d me to take care of, was my 
Money: This indeed lay in a little Compass, and I carried it generally all about 
me; I had got together as you will perceive by the past Account, above Sixty 
Pounds, for I spent nothing, and what to do with it I knew not, at last it came into 
my Head, that I would go to my Benefactor, the Clerk, at the Custom-house, if 
he was to be found; and see if I could get him to take the rest of my Money; the 
only Business was to make a plausible Story to him, that he might not wonder 
how I came by so much Money. 

But my Invention quickly supply’d that want; there was a Suit of Cloths at one 
of our Houses of Rendezvous, which was left there for any of the Gang to put on 
upon particular Occasions, as a Disguise: This was a Green Livery, Lac’d with 
Pink Colour’d Galloon, and lin’d with the same; an Edg’d Hat, a pair of Boots, 
and a Whip, I went and Dress’d my self up in this Livery, and went to my 
Gentleman, to his House in Tower-street; and there I found him in Health, and 
Well, just the same honest Gentleman, as ever. 

He star’d at me when first I came to him, for I meet him just at his Door; I say 
he star’d at me, and seeing me Bow, and Bow to him several times, with my 
Lac’d Hat under my Arm; at last not knowing me in the least, says he, to me, 
Dost thou want to speak with me, young Man? and I said, yes, Sir, I believe your 
Worship (I had learnt some Manners now) does not know me; I am poor Boy 
Jack; he look’d hard at me, and then Recollecting me presently, says he, who 
Col. Jack! why where hast thou been all this while? why ‘tis five or six Years 
since I saw you: ‘Tis above Six Years and please your Worship, says I. 

Well, and where hast thou been all this while, says he? 


I have been in the Country, Sir, says I, at Service? 

Well, Col. Jack, says he, you give long Credit, what’s the Reason you han’t 
fetch’d your Money all this while, nor the Interest? why, you will grow so rich in 
time by the Interest of your Money, you won’t know what to do with it. 

To that I said nothing, but Bow’d, and Scrap’d a great many times; well come, 
Col. Jack, said he, come in, and I will give you your Money, and the Interest of 
it too. 

I Cring’d, and Bow’d, and told him, I did not come to him for my Money; for 
I had had a good place or two, and I did not want my Money. 

Well, Col. Jack, said he, and who do you Live with? 

Sir Jonathan Loxham, said I, Sir, in Somersetshire and please your Worship: 
This was a name I had heard of, but knew nothing of any such Gentleman, or of 
the Country. 

Well, says he, but won’t you have your Money Jack? 

No, Sir, said I, if your Worship would please, for I have had a good place. 

If I would please to do, what prethee? your Money is ready I tell thee. 

No, Sir, said I, but I have had a good place. 

Well, and what doest thou mean Jack? I do not understand thee. 

Why, and please your Worship, my old Master, Sir Jonathan’s Father left me 
301. when he Died, and a Suit of Mourning, and— 

And what prethee Jack, what hast thou brought me more Money? for then he 
began to understand what I meant. 

Yes, Sir, said I, and your Worship would be so good to take it, and put it all 
together, I have sav’d some too out of my Wages. 

I Told you, Jack, says he, you would be rich, and how much hast thou sav’d, 
come let me see it. 

To shorten the Story, I pull’d it out, and he was content to take it, giving me 
his Note, with Interest, for the whole Sum, which amounted to Ninety four 
Pounds, that is to say, 


251. The first Money. 
9 For Six Years Interest. 
60 Now paid him. 


94 Pounds. 


I Came away exceeding Joyful, made him abundance of Bows, and Scrapes, 
and went immediately to shift my Cloaths again, with a Resolution to run away 
from London, and see it no more for a great while; but I was surpris’d the very 
next Morning, when going cross Rosemary-lane, by the End of the Place, which 
is call’d Rag-Fair, I heard one call Jack, he had said something before, which I 
did not hear, but upon hearing the Name Jack, I look’d about me, immediately 
saw three Men, and after them a Constable coming towards me with great Fury; 
I was in a great Surprize, and started to run, but one of them clap’d in upon me, 
and got hold of me, and in a Moment the rest surrounded me, and I was taken, I 
ask’d them what they wanted, and what I had done; they told me it was no Place 
to Talk of that there; but show’d me their Warrant, and bad me read it, and I 
should know the rest when I came before the Justice so they hurried me away. 

I took the Warrant, but to my great Affliction, I could know nothing by that, 
for I could not read, so I desir’d them to read it, and they read it that they were to 
Apprehend a known Thief, that went by the Name of one of the three Jacks of 
Rag-Fair, for that he was Charg’d upon Oath, with having been a Party in a 
notorious Robbery, Burglary, and Murther, committed so and so, in such a Place, 
and on such a Day. 

It was to no purpose for me to deny it, or to say I knew nothing of it, that was 
none of their Business they said; that must be disputed, they told me, before the 
Justice, where I would find that it was sworm positively against me, and then 
perhaps I might be better satisfied. 

I Had no remedy, but Patience, and as my Heart was full of Terror and Guilt, 
so I was ready to die with the weight of it; as they carried me a long, for as I 
very well knew that I was Guilty of the first Days work, tho’ I was not of the 
last; so I did not doubt, but I should be sent to Newgate, and then I took it for 
granted I must be hang’d; for to go to Newgate, and to be hang’d were to me, as 
things which necessarily followed one another. 

But I had a sharp Conflict to go thro’ before it came to that Part, and that was 
before the Justice, where when I was come, and the Constable brought me in, the 
Justice ask’d me my Name; but, hold, says he, young Man, before I ask you your 
Name, let me do you Justice, you are not bound to answer till your Accusers 
come, so turning to the Constable, he ask’d for his Warrant. 

Well, says the Justice, you have brought this young Man here by Vertue of 
this Warrant; is this young Man the Person for whom this Warrant is granted? 

Con. I believe so, and please your Worship. 


Just. Believe so. Why are you not sure of it? 

Con. An’t please your Worship, the People said so, where I took him. 

Just. It is a very particular kind of Warrant, it is to apprehend a young Man, 
who goes by the Name of Jack, but no Sir Name, only that it is said, he is call’d 
Capt. Jack, or some other such Name. Now young Man, pray is your Name 
Capt. Jack? or are you usually call’d so? 

I presently found, that the Men that took me knew nothing of me, and that the 
Constable had taken me up by Hear-say, so I took Heart and told the Justice, that 
I thought with submission, that it was not the present Question, what my Name 
was, but what these Men, or any one else had to lay to to my Charge, whether I 
was the Person, who the Warrant empower’d to Apprehend or no. 

He smil’d, ‘tis very true young Man, says he, it is very true, and on my Word, 
if they have taken you up, and do not know you, and there is no Body to Charge 
you, they will be mistaken to their own Damage. 

Then I told his Worship, I hop’d I should not be oblig’d to tell my Name till 
my Accuser was brought to Charge me, and then I should not conceal my Name. 

It is but Reason, said his good Worship, Mr. Constable, turning to the 
Officers; are you sure this is the Person that is intended in your Warrant? if you 
are not, you must fetch the Person that Accuses him, and on whose Oath the 
Warrant was granted: They us’d many Words to insinuate that I was the Person, 
and that I knew it well enough, and that I should be oblig’d to tell my Name. 

I insisted on the unreasonableness of it, and that I should not be oblig’d to 
accuse myself, and the Justice told them in so many Words, that he could not 
force me to it, that I might do it if I would indeed; but you see, says the Justice, 
he understood too well, to be impos’d upon in that Case; so that in short, after an 
Hours Debating before his Worship, in which time I pleaded against four of 
them, the Justice told them they must produce the Accuser, or he must Discharge 
me. 

I Was greatly encouraged at this, and argued with the more Vigour for myself; 
at length the Accuser was brought Fettered as he was from the Goal, and glad I 
was when I saw him, and found that I knew him not, that is to say, that it was not 
one of the two Rogues that I went out with that Night, that we robb’d the poor 
old Woman. 

When the Prisoner was brought into the Room, he was set right against me. 

Do you know this young Man? says the Justice. 

No, Sir, says the Prisoner, I never saw him in my Life. 

Hum, says the Justice, Did not you Charge one that goes by the Name of Jack, 
or Capt. Jack, as concern’d in the Robbery and Murther, which you are in 
Custody for? 


Pris. Yes, an’t please your Worship, says the Prisoner. 

Just. And is this the Man, or is he not? 

Pris. This is not the Man, Sir, I never saw this Man before. 

Very good Mr. Constable, says the Justice, What must we do now? 

I Am surpriz’d, says the Constable; I was at such a House, naming the House, 
and this young Man went by, the People cryed out there’s Jack, that’s your Man, 
and these People run after him, and apprehended him. 

Well, says the Justice, and have these People any thing to say to him? can they 
prove that he is the Person? 

One said no, and the other said no; and in short, they all said no, Why then 
said the Justice, what can be done? the young Man must be Discharg’d; and I 
must tell you Mr. Constable, and you Gentlemen that have brought him hither, 
he may give you Trouble, if he thinks fit for your being so rash; but look you 
young Man, says the Justice, you have no great Damage done you, and the 
Constable, tho’ he has been Mistaken, had no ill-design, but to be Faithful to his 
Office; I think you may pass it by. 

I Told his Worship, I would readily pass it by, at his Direction; but I thought 
the Constable, and the rest cou’d do no less than to go back to the Place where 
they had insulted me, and Declare publickly there that I was honourably 
acquitted, and that I was not the Man: This his Worship said was very 
Reasonable, and the Constable, and his Assistants promis’d to do it, and so we 
came all away good Friends, and I was clear’d with Triumph. 

NOTE, 

“This was the Time that as I mention’d above, the Justice talk’d to me, told 
me I was born to better Things, and that by my well managing of my own 
Defence, he did not question but I had been well Educated, and that he was sorry 
I should fall into such a Misfortune as this, which he hop’d however would be no 
Dishonour to me, since I was so handsomely acquitted. 

Tho’ his Worship was mistaken in the Matter of my Education, yet it had this 
good Effect upon me, that I resolv’d if it was possible I would learn to Read and 
Write, that I would not be such an uncapable Creature, that I should not be able 
to read a Warrant, and see whether I was the Person to be Apprehended or not. 

But there was something more in all this, than what I have taken notice of; for 
in a Word, it appear’d plainly that my Brother Capt. Jack, who had the 
forwardness to put it to me, whether I was among them, or no, when in Truth he 
was there himself, had the only Reason to be afraid to flye, at the same time, that 
he advised me to shift for my self. 

As this presently occurr’d to my Thoughts; so I made it my Business to 
enquire, and find him out, and to give him notice of it. 


In the mean time, being now Confident of my own Safety, I had no more 
Concern upon my Mind about myself; but now I began to be anxious for poor 
Will, my Master and Tutor in Wickedness, who was now fast by the Heels in 
Newgate, while I was happily at Liberty, and I wanted very much to go and see 
him, and accordingly did so. 

I Found him in a sad Condition loaden with heavy Irons, and had himself no 
prospect or hope of Escaping; he told me he should die, but bid me be easie; for 
as it would do him no good to accuse me, who never was out with any of them, 
but that once; so I might depend upon it, he would not bring me into the Trouble; 
as for the Rogue, who had betray’d them all, he was not able to hurt me, for I 
might be satisfied he had never seen me in his Life; but Col. Jack, says he, I will 
tell you who was with us, and that is your Brother the Captain, and the Villain 
has certainly nam’d him, and therefore, says he, if you can give him timely 
Notice of it, do, that he may make his Escape. 

He said a great many things to warn me of following the steps he had led me; I 
was far out Jack, said he, when I told you to be a notorious Thief, was to live 
like a Gentleman; he chiefly discover’d his concern that they had, as he fear’d 
killed the Gentleman’s Gardiner, and that he in particular had given him a 
Wound in the Neck, of which he was afraid he would die. 

He had a great Sum of Money in Gold about him, being the same that I had 
carried back to him at the Hay-Stack; and he had concealed it so well, that those 
that took him had not found it, and he gave me the greatest Part of it, to carry to 
his Mother, which I very honestly delivered, and came away with a heavy Heart; 
nor did I ever see him since, for he was Executed in about three Weeks time 
after, being condemn’d that very next Sessions. 

I Had nothing to do now, but to find the Capt. who tho’ not without some 
trouble, I at last got News of, and told him the whole Story, and how I had been 
taken up for him by mistake, and was come off, but that the Warrant was still out 
for him, and very strict search after him; I say, telling him all this, he presently 
discover’d by his surprize that he was Guilty, and after a few Words more, told 
me plainly it was all true; that he was in the Robbery, and that he had the 
greatest Part of the Booty in keeping, but what to do with it, or himself he did 
not know, and wanted me to tell him, which I was very unfit to do, for I knew 
nothing of the World; then he told me, he had a Mind to fly into Scotland, which 
was easie to be done, and ask’d me if I would go with him: I told him I would 
with all my Heart, if I had Money enough to bear the Charge; he had the Trade 
still in his Eyes by his answer, I warrant you, says he, we will make the Journey 
pay our Charge; I dare not think of going any more upon the Adventure, says I; 
besides, if we meet with any Misfortune out of our Knowledge, we shall never 


get out of it, we shall be undone; nay, says he, we shall find no Mercy here, if 
they can catch us, and they can do no worse Abroad, I am for venturing at all. 

Well, but Captain, says I, have you Husbanded your time so ill, that you have 
no Money to supply you in such a Time as this; I have very little indeed, said he, 
for I have had bad luck lately; but he lyed, for he had a great Share of the Booty 
they had got at their last Adventure, as above, and as the rest complain’d, he and 
Will had got almost all of it, and kept the rest out of their Shares, which made 
them the willinger to discover them. 

However it was, he own’d about 22/. he had in Money, and something that 
would yield Money, I suppose it was Plate; but he would not tell me what it was, 
or where it was, but he said, he durst not go to fetch it, for he should be betray’d 
and seiz’d, so he would venture without it; sure, says he, we shall come back 
again some time, or other. 

I honestly produc’d all the Money I had, which was Sixteen Pound, and some 
odd Shillings: Now, says I, if we are good Husbands, and Travel frugally, this 
will carry us quite out of Danger, for we had both been assur’d, that when we 
came out of England, we should be both Safe, and no Body could Hurt us, tho’ 
they had known us; but we neither of us thought it was so many weary steps to 
Scotland, as we found it. 

I speak of myself, as in the same Circumstances of Danger, with Brother Jack, 
but it was only thus, I was in as much Fear as he, but not in quite as much 
Danger. 

I cannot omit that in the Interval of these things, and a few Days before I 
carried my Money to the Gentleman in Tower-street; I took a Walk all alone into 
the Fields, in order to go to Kentish-Town, and do Justice to the poor old Nurse; 
it happen’d that before I was aware I cross’d a Field that came to the very Spot 
where I robb’d the poor old Woman, and that Maid, or where I should say Will, 
made me rob them; my Heart had reproach’d me many a time with that cruel 
Action, and many a time I had promis’d to myself that I would find a way to 
make her Satisfaction, and restore her Money, and that Day I had Set a part for 
the Work; but was a little surpriz’d that I was so suddenly upon the unhappy 
Spot. 

The Place brought to my Mind the Villany I had committed there, and 
something struck me with a kind of Wish, I cannot say Prayer, for I know not 
what that meant, that I might leave off that curs’d Trade; and said to myself, O! 
that I had some Trade to live by, I would never rob no more, for sure ‘tis a 
wicked abominable Thing. 

Here indeed I felt the loss of what just Parents do, and ought to do by all their 
Children; I mean being bred to some Trade, or Employment, and I wept many 


times, that I knew not what to do, or what to turn my Hand to, tho’ I resolved to 
leave off the wicked Course I was in. 

But to return to my Journey, I ask’d my way to Kentish-Town, and it happen’d 
to be of a poor Woman, that said she liv’d there, upon which Intelligence I ask’d, 
if she knew a Woman that lived there, whose Name was Smith? She answer’d, 
yes, very well, that she was not a settled Inhabitant, only a Lodger in the Town, 
but that she was an honest poor industrious Woman, and by her Labour and 
Pains; maintain’d a poor diseas’d Husband, that had been unable to help himself 
some Years. 

What a Villain have I been! said I, to myself, that I should rob such a poor 
Woman as this, and add Grief, and Tears to her Misery, and to the Sorrows of 
her House? This quicken’d my Resolution to restore her Money, and not only so, 
but I resolv’d I would give her something over and above her Loss; so I went 
forward, and by the Direction I had receiv’d, found her Lodging with very little 
Trouble; then asking for the Woman, she came to the Door immediately, for she 
heard me ask for her by her Name; of a little Girl that came first to the Door; I 
presently spoke to her, Dame, said I, was not you robb’d about a Year ago, as 
you was coming home from London, about Pindar of Wakefields? yes indeed I 
was, says she, and sadly frighted into the Bargain; and how much did you lose? 
said I, indeed, says she, I lost all the Money I had in the World; I am sure I 
work’d hard for it, it was Money for keeping a Nurse Child, that I had then, and I 
had been at London to receive it; but how much was it Dame? said I, why, says 
she, it was Two and Twenty Shillings and Six-Pence Half-penny; One and 
Twenty Shillings I had been to fetch, and the odd Money was my own before. 

Well, look you good Woman, what will you say if I should put you in a way to 
get your Money again; for I believe the Fellow that took it is fast enough now, 
and perhaps I may do you a kindness in it, and for that I came to see you? O 
Dear, says the old Woman, I understand you, but indeed I cannot Swear to the 
Man’s Face again; for it was Dark, and besides, I would not Hang the poor 
Wretch for my Money, let him live and Repent: That is very kind, says I, more 
than he deserves from you, but you need not be Concern’d about that, for he will 
be Hang’d, whether you appear against him or not: But are you willing to have 
your Money again that you lost? Yes, indeed, says the Woman, I should be glad 
of that, for I have not been so hard put to it for Money a great while, as I am 
now; I have much a do to find us Bread to Eat, though I work hard early and late, 
and with that she Cryed. 

I thought it would have broke my very Heart, to think how this poor Creature 
work’d, and was a Slave at near Threescore, and that I a young Fellow of hardly 
Twenty, should Rob her of her Bread to Support my Idleness, and Wicked Life; 


and the Tears came from my Eyes, in spight of all my strugling to prevent it, and 
the Woman perceiv’d it too; poor Woman, said I, ‘tis a sad thing such Creatures 
as these should plunder, and strip such a poor Object as thou art; well, he is at 
Leisure now to Repent it, I assure you; I perceive Sir, says she, you are very 
Compassionate, indeed, I wish he may Improve the time God has spar’d him, 
and that he may Repent, and I pray God give him Repentance, who ever he is, I 
forgive him, whether he can make me Recompence, or not, and I pray God 
forgive him, I won’t do him any Prejudice, not I; and that she went on Praying 
for me. 

Well, Dame, come hither to me, says I, and with that I put my Hand in my 
Pocket, and she came to me: Hold up your Hand, said I, which she did, and I 
told her Nine half Crowns into her Hand; there Dame, said I, is your 2s. 6d. you 
lost, I assure you, Dame, said I, I have been the chief Instrument to get it of him 
for you; for ever since he told me the Story of it among the rest of his wicked 
Exploits; I never gave him any rest till I made him promise me to make you 
Restitution: All the while I held her Hand, and put the Money into it, I look’d in 
her Face, and I perceiv’d her Colour come, and go, and that she was under the 
greatest Surprize of Joy Imaginable. 

Well, God bless him, says she, and spare him from the Disaster he is afraid of, 
if it be his will; for sure, this is an Act of so much Justice, and so Honest, that I 
never expected the like, she run on a great while so, and wept for him; when I 
told her, I doubted there was no room to expect his Life: Well, says she, then 
pray God give him Repentance, and bring him to Heaven, for sure he must have 
something that is Good at the Bottom; he has a Principle of Honesty at Bottom, 
to be sure; however, he may have been brought into bad Courses, by bad 
Company, and evil Example, or other Temptations: But I dare say he will be 
brought to Repentance, one time or other, before he Dies. 

All this touch’d me nearer than she Imagin’d, for I was the Man that she 
pray’d for all this while; though she did not know it, and in my Heart I said 
Amen to it; for I was sensible that I had done one of the vilest Actions, in the 
World, in attacking a poor Creature in such a Condition, and not lissening to her 
Entreaties, when she begg’d so heartily for that little Money we took from her. 

In a Word, the good Woman so mov’d me with her Charitable Prayers; that I 
put my Hand in my Pocket again for her, Dame, said I, you are so Charitable in 
your Petitions for this miserable Creature, that it puts me in Mind of one thing 
more, which I will do for him, whether he order’d me or not; and that is, to ask 
you Forgiveness for the Thief in robbing you, for it was an Offence, and a 
Trespass against you, as well as an Injury to you; and therefore I ask your 
Pardon for him, will you Sincerely and Heartily forgive him, Dame? I do desire 


it of you; and with that I stood up, and with my Hat off, ask’d her Pardon; O Sir, 
says she, do not stand up, and with your Hat off to me, I am a poor Woman, I 
forgive him, and all that were with him; for there was one or more with him, I 
forgive them with all my Heart; and I pray God to forgive them. 

Well, Dame, then, said I, to make you some Recompence for your Charity; 
there is something for you more than your Loss; and with that I gave her a 
Crown more. 

Then I ask’d her, who that was, who was robb’d with her? She said, it was a 
Servant Maid that liv’d then in the Town, but she was gone from her place, and 
she did not know where she liv’d now: Well Dame, says I, if ever you do hear of 
her, let her leave Word where she may be found; and if I live to come and see 
you again, I will get the Money of him for her too; I think that was but little, was 
it, no, says she, it was but 5s. 6d. which I knew as well as she; well, says I, 
Dame, enquire her out if you have Opportunity; so she promis’d me she would, 
and away I came. 

The Satisfaction this gave me, was very much, but then a Natural 
Consequence attended it, which fill’?d me with Reflection afterwards, and this 
was, that by the same Rule, I ought to make Restitution to all that I had wrong’d, 
in the like manner; and what cou’d I do, as to that? To this I knew not what to 
say; and so the Thought in time wore off, for in short it was impossible to be 
done: I had not Ability, neither did I know any of the People who I had so 
Injur’d, and that satisfying me for the present, I let it Drop. 

I Come now to my Journey, with Capt. Jack, my suppos’d Brother: We set out 
from London on Foot, and Travel’d the first Day to Ware, for we had learnt so 
much of our Road, that the way lay thro’ that Town; we were weary enough the 
first Day, having not been us’d at all to Travelling; but we made shift to walk 
once up and down the Town, after we came into it. 

I Soon found, that his walking out to see the Town, was not to satisfie his 
Curiosity in viewing the Place; for he had no Notion of any thing of that Kind, 
but to see if he cou’d light of any Purchase, for he was so natural a Thief, that he 
cou’d see nothing on the Road, but it occur’d to him; how easily that might be 
taken, and how cleverly this might be carry’d off, and the like. 

Nothing offer’d in Ware to his Mind, it not being Market-Day, and as for me, 
tho’ I made no great scruple of Eating and Drinking at the Cost of his Roguery, 
yet I resolv’d not to enter upon any thing, as they call’d it, nor to take the least 
thing from any Body. 

When the Captain found me resolv’d upon the Negative, he ask’d me, how I 
thought to Travel? I ask’d him what he thought of himself, that was sure to be 
hang’d, if he was taken, how small soever the Crime was, that he should be 


taken for? How can that be? says he, they don’t know me in the Country; ay, 
says I, but do you think they do not send up Word to Newgate as soon as any 
Thief is taken in the Country, and so enquire who is escap’d from them, or who 
is fled, that they may be stopp’d? assure yourself, says I, the Jaylors Correspond 
with one another, with the greatest Exactness imaginable; and if you were taken 
here but for stealing a Basket of Eggs, you shall have your Accuser sent down to 
see if he knows you. 

This terrify’d him a little for a while, and kept him honest, for three or four 
Days; but it was but for a few Days indeed; for he play’d a great many Rogues 
Tricks without me, till at last he came to his End without me too, tho’ it was not 
till many Years after, as you shall hear in its Order; but as these Exploits are no 
part of my Story, but of his, whose Life and Exploits are sufficient to make a 
Volume larger than this by itself; so I shall omit every thing, but what I was 
particularly concern’d in, during this tedious Journey. 

From Ware we Travell’d to Cambridge, tho’ that was not our direct Road, the 
occasion was this; in our way going thro’ a Village, call’d Puckeridge, we baited 
at an Inn, at the Sign of the Faulcon, and while we were there, a Countryman 
comes to the Inn, and hangs his Horse at the Door, while he goes in to Drink; we 
sat in the Gate-way, having called for a Mug of Beer, and drank it up: We had 
been talking with the Hostler about the way to Scotland, and he had bid us ask 
the Road to Royston; but says he, there is a Turning just here a little farther, you 
must not go that Way, for that goes to Cambridge. 

We had paid for our Beer, and sat at the Door, only to rest us, when on the 
sudden, comes a Gentleman’s Coach to the Door, and three or four Horsemen; 
the Horsemen rod into the Yard, and the Hostler was oblig’d to go in with them; 
says he, to the Captain, young Man pray take hold of the Horse, meaning the 
Countryman’s Horse, I mention’d above, and take him out of the way, that the 
Coach may come up; he did so, and beckon’d to me to follow him; we walked 
together to the Turning, says he, to me, do you step afore, and turn up the Lane, 
I’ll overtake you; so I went on up the Lane, and in a few Minutes he was got up 
upon the Horse, and at my Heels, come get up, says he, we will have a lift, if we 
don’t get the Horse by the Bargain. 

I Made no difficulty to get up behind him, and away we went at a good round 
Rate, it being a good strong Horse: We lost no time for an Hours riding, and 
more, by which time we thought we were out of the reach of being pursued, and 
as the Countryman, when he should miss his Horse, would hear that we enquir’d 
the way to Royston, he would certainly pursue us that way, and not towards 
Cambridge, we went easier after the first Hours riding, and coming thro’ a Town 
or two we a lighted by Turns, and did not ride Double thro’ the Villages. 


Now as it was impossible for the Captain to pass by any thing that he could 
lay his Hand on, and not take it, so now having a Horse to carry it off too, the 
Temptation was the stronger; going thro’ a Village, where a good Housewife of 
the House had been Washing, and hung her Cloths out upon a Hedge, near the 
Road, he could not help it, but got hold of a Couple of good Shirts, that were but 
about half dry, and overtook me upon the Spur; for I walk’d on Foot before; I 
immediately got up behind, and away we Gallop’d together as fast as the Horse 
would well go; in this Part of our Expedition his good luck or Mine, carried us 
quite out of the Road, and having seen no Body to ask the way of, we lost our 
selves, and wandered I know not how many Miles to the Right Hand, till Partly 
by that means, and Partly by the Occasion following, we came quite into the 
Coach Road to Cambridge, from London, by Bishop-Stortford; the particular 
Occasion that made me wander on was thus; the Country was all open 
Cornfields, no Enclosures; when being upon a little rising Ground, I Bad him 
stop the Horse, for I would get down, and walk a little to ease my Legs, being 
tyr’d with riding so long behind without Stirrups; when I was down, and look’d 
a little about me; I saw plainly the Great white Road, which we should have 
gone at near two Miles from us. 

On a sudden, looking a little back to my Left, upon that Road, I saw four or 
five Horsemen, riding full Speed, some a good way before the other, and hurring 
on as People in a full pursuit. 

It immediately struck me; Ha, Brother Jack, says I, get off of the Horse this 
Moment, and ask why afterwards; so he jumps off, What’s the matter? says he, 
the matter, says I, look yonder, ‘tis well we have lost our Way; do you see how 
they ride, they are pursuing us you may depend upon it, either, says I, you are 
pursued from the last Village for the two Shirts, or from Puckeridge, for the 
Horse. He had so much Presence of Mind, that without my mentioning it to him, 
he puts back the Horse behind a great white-Thorn Bush, which grew just by 
him; so that they could by no means see the Horse, which we being just at the 
Top of the Hill they might otherwise have done, and so have pursued that way at 
a venture. 

But as it was impossible for them to see the Horse, so was it as impossible for 
them to see us at that distance, who sat down on the Ground to look at them the 
more securely. 

The Road winding about, we saw them a great way, and they rod as fast as 
they could make their Horses go; when we found they were gone quite out of 
Sight, we mounted, and made the best of our way also; and indeed, tho’ we were 
two upon one Horse, yet we abated no speed where the way would admit of it, 
not enquiring of any Body the way to any where, till after about two Hours 


riding, we came to a Town, which upon Enquiry, they call’d Chesterford, and 
here we stopp’d, and ask’d not our way to any Place, but whether that Road 
went, and were told it was the Coach Road to Cambridge; also that it was the 
Way to New-Market, to St. Edmunds-Bury, to Norwich and Tarmouth, to Lyn, 
and to Ely, and the like. 

We staid here a good while believing ourselves secure, and afterwards towards 
Evening went forward to a Place, call’d Bourn-Bridge, where the Road to 
Cambridge turns away out of the Road to New-Market, and where there are but 
two Houses only, both of them being Inns. Here the Captain says to me, Hark ye, 
you see we are pursued towards Cambridge, and shall be stop’d if we go thither; 
now New-Market is but ten Miles off, and there we may be safe, and perhaps get 
an opportunity to do some Business. 

Look ye, Jack, said I, talk no more of doing Business, for I will not joyn with 
you in any thing of that Kind; I would fain get you to Scotland, before you get a 
Halter about your Neck, I will not have you hang’d in England, if I can help it, 
and therefore I won’t go to New-Market, unless you will promise me to make no 
false steps there: Well, says he, if I must not, then I won’t; but I hope you will let 
us get another Horse, won’t you? that we may Travel faster; no, says I, I won’t 
agree to that, but if you will let me send this Horse back fairly, I will tell you 
how we shall hire Horses afterwards, for one Stage, or two, and then take them 
as far as we please; ‘tis only sending a Letter to the Owner to send for him, and 
then, if we are stopp’d, it can do us but little Hurt. 

You are a wary Politick Gentleman, says the Captain, but, I say, we are better 
as we are; for we are out of all Danger of being stopp’d on the Way after we are 
gone from this Place. 

We had not Parl’d thus long; but tho’ in the Dead of the Night, came a Man to 
the other Inn Door, for as above, there are two Inns at that Place, and call’d for a 
Pot of Beer, but the People were all in Bed, and would not Rise; he ask’d them if 
they had seen two Fellows come that way upon one Horse: The Man, said he 
had, that they went by in the Afternoon, and ask’d the Way to Cambridge, but 
did not stop only to drink one Mug: O! says he, are they gone to Cambridge? 
then I’ll be with them quickly: I was awake in a little Garret of the next Inn, 
where we Lodg’d; and hearing the Fellow call at the Door, got up, and went to 
the Window, having some uneasiness at every Noise I heard; and by that means 
heard the whole Story: Now, the case is plain, our Hour was not come, our Fate 
had Determin’d other things for us, and we were to be reserv’d for it, the matter 
was thus; when we first came to Bourn-Bridge, we call’d at the first House, and 
ask’d the Way to Cambridge, Drank a Mug of Beer, and went on, and they might 
see us turn off to go the way they Directed; but Night coming on, and we being 


very Weary, we thought we should not find the way; and we came back in the 
Dusk of the Evening, and went into the other House, being the first as we came 
back, as that where we call’d before was the first, as we went forward. 

You may be sure I was allarm’d now, as indeed I had Reason to be; the 
Captain was in Bed, and fast a Sleep, but I Wak’d him, and Rouz’d him with a 
Noise that frighted him enough; Rise, Jack, said I, we are both Ruin’d, they are 
come after us hither; indeed, I was wrong to terrify him at that Rate, for he 
started, and jumpt out of Bed, and run directly to the Window, not knowing 
where he was; and not quite awake, was just going to Jump out of the Window, 
but I laid hold of him; what are you going to do? Says I, I won’t be taken, says 
he, let me alone, where are they? 

This was all Confusion, and he was so out of himself with the Fright; and 
being overcome with Sleep, that I had much to do to prevent his jumping out of 
the Window: However, I held him fast, and thoroughly waken’d him, and then 
all was well again, and he was presently compos’ d. 

Then I told him the Story, and we sat together upon the Bed-side; considering, 
what we should do: Upon the whole, as the Fellow that call’d, was apparently 
gone on to Cambridge; we had nothing to fear, but to be quiet till Day break, and 
then to Mount and be gone. 

Accordingly, as soon as Day peep’d, we were up, and having happily inform’d 
ourselves of the Road at the other House; and being told that the Road to 
Cambridge turn’d off on the left Hand, and that the Road to New-Market lay 
strait forward; I say, having learn’t this, the Captain told me he would walk away 
on Foot towards New-Market; and so when I came to go out, I should appear as 
a single Traveller; accordingly he went out immediately, and away he walk’d, 
and he Travell’d so hard, that when I came to follow, I thought once that he had 
Dropp’d me, for tho’ I Rid hard, I got no sight of him for an Hour; at length 
having pass’d the great Bank call’d the Divel’s-Ditch, I found him, and took him 
up behind me, and we Rode Double till we came almost to the end of New- 
Market Town; just at the hither House in the Town, stood a Horse at a Door, just 
as it was at Puckeridge: Now, says Jack, if the Horse was at the other end of the 
Town, I would have him, as sure as we had the ‘tother at Puckeridge; but it 
would not do, so he got down, and Walk’d thro’ the Town on the right Hand side 
of the Way. 

He had not got half thro’ the Town, but the Horse having some how or other 
got loose, came Trotting gently on by himself, and no body following him; the 
Captain, an old Soldier at such Work, as soon as the Horse was got a pretty way 
before him, and that he saw no Body follow’d, sets up a run after the Horse; and 
the Horse hearing him follow, run the faster; then the Captain calls out, stop the 


Horse, and by this time the Horse was got almost to the farther end of the Town; 
the People of the House where he stood, not missing him all the while. 

Upon his calling out stop the Horse, the Poor People of the Town, such as 
were next Hand, run from both sides the Way and stopp’d the Horse for him, as 
readily as cou’d be; and held him for him, till he came up; he very Gravely 
comes up to the Horse, hits him a Blow or two, and calls him Dog for running 
away; gives the Man 2d. that catch’d him for him, Mounts, and away he comes 
after me. 

This was the oddest Adventure that cou’d have happen’d, for the Horse stole 
the Capt. the Capt. did not steal the Horse; when he came up to me, now Col. 
Jack, says he, what say you to good luck, would you have had me refus’d the 
Horse, when he came so Civily to ask me to Ride? No, no, said I, you have got 
this Horse by your Wit, not by Design, and you may go on now I think, you are 
in a safer Condition than I am, if we are taken. 

The next Question was, what Road we should take; here were four ways 
before us, and we were alike Strangers to them all; first on the right Hand, and at 
about a little Mile from the Town, a great Road went off to St. Edmund’s-Bury; 
strait on, but enclining afterwards to the right, lay the Great Road to Barton 
Mills, and Thetford, and so to Norwich; and full before us lay a great Road also 
to Brandon and Lynn, and on the left, lay a less Road to the City of Ely, and into 
the Fens. 

In short, as we knew not which Road to take, nor which way to get into the 
great North Road, which we had left; so we by meer unguided Chance took the 
way to Brandon, and so to Lynn: At Brand, or Brandon; we were told that 
passing over at a place call’d Downham Bridge, we might cross the Fenn 
Country to Wisbich; and from thence go along that Bank of the River Nyne to 
Peterborough, and from thence to Stamford, where we were in the Northen Road 
again; and likewise, that at Lynn, we might go by the Washes into Lincolnshire, 
and so might Travel North. But upon the whole, this was my Rule, that when we 
enquir’d the way to any particular Place, to be sure we never took that Road, but 
some other; which the accidental Discourse we might have, should bring in, and 
thus we did here, for having chiefly ask’d our way into the Northern Road, we 
resolv’d to go directly for Lynn. 

We arriv’d here very easy and safe, and while we was considering of what 
way we should Travel next; we found we were got to a Point, and that there was 
no way now left, but that by the Washes into Lincolnshire, and that was 
represented as very Dangerous; so an Opportunity offering of a Man that was 
Travelling over the Fenns; we took him for our Guide, and went with him to 
Spalding, and from thence to a Town call’d Deeping, and so to Stamford in 


Lincolnshire. 

This is a large populous Town, and it was Market Day when we came to it; so 
we put in at a little House, at the hither end of the Town, and Walk’d into the 
Town. 

Here it was not possible to restrain my Captain from playing his Feats of Art, 
and my Heart ak’d for him; I told him I would not go with him, for he would not 
promise, and I was so terribly concern’d at the Apprehensions of his ventrous 
Humour, that I would not so much as stir out of my Lodging; but it was in vain 
to perswade him; he went into the Market, and found a Mountebank there, which 
was what he wanted; how he pick’d two Pockets there in one Quarter of an Hour 
and brought to our Quarters a Peice of new Holland, of eight or nine Ells; a 
Peice of Stuff, and played three or four Pranks’ more, in less than two Hours; 
and how afterward he robb’d a Doctor of Physick, and yet came off clear in them 
all; this, I say, as above, belongs to his Story, not to Mine. 

I scolded heartily at him, when he came back, and told him he would certainly 
ruin himself, and me too before he left off, and threaten’d in so many Words, 
that I would leave him, and go back, and carry the Horse to Puckeridge, where 
we borrow’d it, and so go to London by myself. 

He promis’d amendment, but as we resolv’d now we were in the Great Road 
to Travel by Night, so it being not yet Night, he gives me the slip again, and was 
not gone half an Hour, but he comes back with a Gold Watch in his Hand; come, 
says he, Why an’t you ready? I am ready to go as soon as you will; and with that 
he pulls out the Gold Watch: I was amaz’d at such a Thing, as that in a Country 
Town, but it seems there was Prayers at one of the Churches in the Evening, and 
he placing himself, as the Occasion directed, found the way to be so near the 
Lady, as to get it from her Side, and walk’d off with it unperceived. 

The same Night we went away, by Moonlight, after having the Satisfaction to 
hear the Watch cry’d, and ten Guineas offer’d for it again, he would have been 
glad of the ten Guineas, instead of the Watch; but durst not venture to carry it 
home. Well, says I, you are afraid, and but, you have Reason, give it me, I will 
venture to carry it again; but he would not let me; but told me, that when he 
came into Scotland we might sell any thing there without Danger, which was 
true indeed, for there they ask’d us no Questions. 

We set out, as I said, in the Evening by Moonlight, and Travell’d hard, the 
Road being very plain and large, till we came to Grantham, by which time it was 
about two in the Morning, and all the Town, as it were dead a-sleep, so we went 
on for Newark, where we reach’d about 8 in the Morning, and there we lay down 
and slept most of the Day, and by this sleeping so continually, in the Day time, I 
kept him from doing a great deal of Mischief, which he would otherwise have 


done. 

From Newark, we took Advice of one that was accidently comparing the 
Roads, and we concluded that the Road by Nottingham, would be the best for us; 
so we turn’d out of the Great Road, and went up the Side of the Trent to 
Nottingham: Here he play’d his Pranks again in a manner, that it was the greatest 
wonder imaginable to me, that he was not surpriz’d, and yet he came off clear; 
and now he had got so many bulky Goods that he bought him a Portmanteau to 
carry them in: It was in vain for me to offer to restrain him any more; so after 
this he went on his own way. 

At Nottingham, I say, he had such Success, that made us the hastier to be 
going, than otherwise we would have been, least we should have been baulk’d, 
and should be laid hold of; from Thence we left the Road, which leads to the 
North again, and went away by Mansfield into Scarsdale, and Yorkshire. 

I Shall take up no more of my own Story, with his Pranks, they very well 
merit to be told by themselves; but I shall observe only what relates to our 
Journey. In a Word, I drag’d him along as fast as I could, till I came to Leeds in 
Yorkshire, here tho’ it be a large, and populous Town, yet he could make nothing 
of it, neither had he any Success at Wakefield; and he told me, in short, that the 
North Country People were certainly all Thieves: Why so? said I, The People 
seem to be just as other People are; No, no, says he, they have their Eyes so 
about them, and are all so sharp, they look upon every Body that comes near 
them to be a Pick-Pocket, or else they would never stand, so upon their Guard; 
and then again, says he, they are so poor, there is but little to be got, and I am 
afraid, says he, the farther we go North, we shall find it worse. Well, said I, 
What do you infer from thence? I argue from thence? says he, that we shall do 
nothing there, and I had as good go back into the South and be hang’d, as into 
the North to be starv’d. 

Well, we came at length to New-Castle upon Tyne. Here on a Market-day was 
a great Throng of People, and several of the Towns-People going to Market to 
buy Provisions, and here he play’d his Pranks, cheated a Shopkeeper of 15 or 
16/. in Goods, and got clear away with them; stole a Horse, and sold that he 
came upon, and play’d so many Pranks, that I was quite frighted for him; I say 
for him, for I was not concern’d for myself, having never stirr’d out of the House 
where I Lodg’d, at least not with him, nor without some or other with me, 
belonging to the Inn, that might give an Account of me. 

Nor did I use this Caution in vain, for he had made himself so publick by his 
Rogueries, that he was way-laid every where to be taken, and had he not artfully 
at first given out, that he was come from Scotland, and was going toward 
London, enquiring that Road, and the like, which amus’d his Pursuers for the 


first Day, he had been taken, and in all probability had been hang’d there; but by 
that Artifice he got half a Days time of them; and yet as it was, he was put so to 
it, that he was fain to plung Horse and all into the River Tweed, and swim over, 
and thereby made his Escape: It was true, that he was before upon Scots Ground, 
as they call’d it, and consequently they had no power to have carried him off, if 
any Body had oppos’d them; yet as they were in a full Chase after him, could 
they have come up with him, they would have run the Risque of the rest, and 
they cou’d but have deliver’d him up, if they had been Questioned about it; 
however, as he got over the Tweed, and was landed safe, they could neither 
follow him, the Water being too High at the usual Place of going over, nor could 
they have attempted to have brought him away, if they had taken him: The place 
where he took the River, was where there is a Ford a little below Kelso, but the 
Water being up, the Ford was not passable, and he had no time to go to the 
Ferry-Boat, which is about a Furlong off, opposite to the Town. 

Having thus made his Escape, he went to Kelso, where he had appointed me to 
come after him. 

I followed with a heavy Heart, expecting every Hour to meet him upon the 
Road, in the Custody of the Constables, and such People, or to hear of him in the 
Goal; but when I came to a Place on the Border, call’d Woller-haugh-head, there 
I understood how he had been Chas’d, and how he had made his Escape. 

When I came to Kelso, he was easie enough to be found, for his having 
desperately swam the Tweed, a rapid and large River, made him much talk’d of, 
tho’ it seems they had not heard of the occasion of it, nor any thing of his 
Character; for he had wit enough to conceal all that, and live as retir’d as he 
could till I came to him. 

I Was not so much rejoyc’d at his Safety, as I was provok’d at his Conduct; 
and the more, for that I could not find he had yet the least Notion of its having 
been void of common Sense with respect to his Circumstances, as well as 
contrary to what he promis’d me; however, as there was no beating any thing 
into his Head by Words, I only told him, that I was glad he was at last gotten into 
a Place of Safety, and I ask’d him then how he intended to manage himself in 
that Country? He said in few Words, he did not know yet, he doubted the People 
were very poor; but if they had any Money, he was resolv’d to have some of it. 

But do you know too, says I, that they are the severest People upon Criminals 
of your kind in the World? he did not value that, he said, in his blunt short way, 
he would venture it; upon this, I told him, that seeing it was so, and he would run 
such ventures, I would take my leave of him, and be gone back to England: He 
seem’d Sullen, or rather it was the roughness of his untractable Disposition; he 
said I might do what I would, he would do, as he found opportunity; however, 


we did not Part immediately, but went on towards the Capital City; on the Road 
we found too much Poverty, and too few People to give him room to expect any 
Advantage in his way, and tho’ he had his Eyes about him, as sharp as a Hawk, 
yet he saw plainly there was nothing to be done; for as to the Men, they did not 
seem to have much Money about them; and for the Women, their Dress was 
such, that they had any Money, or indeed any Pockets, it was impossible to come 
at them; for wearing large Plads about them, and down to their Knees, they were 
wrap’d up so close, that there was no coming to make the least attempt of that 
kind. 

Kelso, was indeed a good Town, and had abundance of People in it, and yet 
tho’ he staid one Sunday there, and saw the Church, which is very large and 
throng’d with People; yet as he told me, there was not one Woman to be seen in 
all the Church with any other Dress than a Plaid, except in two Pews, which 
belong’d to some Noblemen, and who when they came out, were so surrounded 
with Footmen and Servants, that there was no coming near them, any more than 
there was any coming near the King surrounded by his Guards. 

We set out therefore with this Discouragement, which I was secretly glad of, 
and went forward for Edinborough; all the way thither we went thro’ no 
considerable Town, and it was but very course Travelling for us, who were 
Strangers, for we met with Waters, which were very Dangerous to pass, by 
Reason of hasty Rains, at a Place, call’d Lauderdale, and where my Captain was 
really in danger of drowning, his Horse being driven down by the Stream, and 
fell under him, by which he wetted and spoil’d his stolen Goods, that he brought 
from New-Castle, and which he had kept dry, strangely by holding them up in 
his Arms, when he swam the Tweed; but here it wanted but little, that he and his 
Horse had been lost, not so much by the depth of the Water, as the fury of the 
Current; but he had a Porverb in his Favour, and he got out of the Water, tho’ 
with difficulty enough, not being born to be drown’d, as I shall observe 
afterwards in its Place. 

We came to Edinborough, the third Day from Kelso, having stopp’d at an Inn 
one whole Day, at a Place, call’d, Soutra-Hill, to dry our Goods, and refresh our 
selves: We were oddly Saluted at Edinborough, the next Day after we came 
thither; My Captain having a desire to walk, and look about him, ask’d me if I 
would go, and see the Town? I told him yes; so we went out, and coming thro’ a 
Gate, that they call the Nether-Bow into the Great High-street, which went up to 
the Cross; we were surpriz’d to see it throng’d with an infinite Number of 
People: Ay, says my Captain, this will do; however, as I had made him promise 
to make no Adventures that Day, otherwise, I told him I would not got out with 
him; so I held him by the sleeve, and would not let him stir from me. 


Then we came up to the Mercart-Cross, and there besides the great Number of 
People who pass’d, and repass’d, we saw a great Parade or kind of Meeting, like 
an Exchange, of Gentlemen, of all Ranks, and Qualities, and this Encourag’d my 
Captain again, and he pleas’d himself with that Sight. 

It was while we were looking, and wondering at what we saw here, that we 
were surpriz’d with a Sight; which we little expected; we observ’d the People 
running on a sudden, as to see some strange Thing just coming along, and 
strange it was indeed; for we see two Men naked from the Wast upwards, run by 
us as swift as the Wind, and we imagin’d nothing, but that it was two Men 
running a Race for some mighty Wager; on a sudden, we found two long small 
Ropes or Lines, which hung down at first pull’d strait, and the two Racers 
stopp’d, and stood still, one close by the other; we could not imagine what this 
meant, but the Reader may judge at our surprize when we found a Man follow 
after, who had the ends of both those Lines in his Hands, and who, when he 
came up to them, gave each of them two frightful Lashes with a Wire-whip, or 
Lash, which he held in the other Hand; and then the two poor naked Wretches 
run on again to the length of their Line or Tether, where they waited for the like 
Salutation; and in this manner they Danc’d the length of the whole Street, which 
is about half a Mile. 

This was a dark Prospect to my Captain, and put him in Mind, not only of 
what he was to expect, if he made a slip in the way of his Profession, in this 
Place; but also of what he had suffer’d, when he was but a Boy; at the famous 
place, call’d Bridewell. 

But this was not all, for as we saw the Execution, so we were curious to 
Examine into the Crime too; and we ask’d a young Fellow who stood near us, 
what the two Men had done, for which they suffer’d that Punishment. The 
Fellow, an unhappy ill natur’d Scotch man, perceiv’d by our Speech, that we 
were English-men; and by our Question, that we were Strangers, told us with a 
malicious Wit, that they were two English-men; and that they were Whip’d so 
for Picking-pockets; and other petty Thieveries, and that they were afterwards to 
be sent away, over the Border into England. 

Now this was every Word of it False, and was only form’d by his nimble 
Invention, to insult us as English-men; for when we enquir’d farther, they were 
both Scotch-men, and were thus Scourg’d for the usual Offences, for which we 
give the like Punishment in England; and the Man who held the Line, and 
Scourg’d them, was the City Hangman; who (by the Way) is there an Officer of 
Note, has a constant Sallary, and is a Man of Substance, and not only so, but a 
most Dextrous Fellow in his Office; and makes a great deal of Money of his 
Employment. 


This fight however, was very shocking to us; and my Captain turn’d to me, 
come, says he, let us go away? I won’t stay here any longer; I was glad to hear 
him say so, but did not think he had meant or intended what he said: However, 
we went back to our Quarters, and kept pretty much within, only that in the 
Evenings we Walk’d about: But even then my Captain found no Employment, 
no Encouragement; two or three times indeed, he made a Prize of some Mercery 
and Millenary Goods: But when he had them, he knew not what to do with them; 
so that in short, he was forc’d to be honest, in spight of his good will, to be 
otherwise. 

We remain’d here about a Month; when on a sudden my Captain was gone, 
Horse and all, and I knew nothing what was become of him; nor did I ever see or 
hear of him for eighteen Months after, nor did he so much as leave the least 
notice for me; either, whether he was gone, or whether he would return to 
Edinborough again, or no. 

I Took his leaving me very heiniously, not knowing what to do with my self, 
being a Stranger in the Place, and on the other Hand, my Money abated a-pace 
too: I had for the most part of this time, my Horse upon my Hands to keep; and 
as Horses yield but a sorry Price in Scotland, I found no Opportunity to make 
much of him; and on the other Hand, I had a secret Resolution, if I had gone 
back to England, to have restor’d him to the Owner, at Puckeridge, by Ware; 
and so I should have wrong’d him of nothing, but of the use of him for so long 
time: But I found an Occasion to answer all my Designs, about the Horse to 
Advantage. 

There came a Man to the Stabler (so they call the People at Edinborough, that 
take in Horses to keep) and wanted to know if he could hear of any return’d 
Horses for England; my Landlord (so we call’d him) came bluntly to me one 
Day, and ask’d me if my Horse was my own? it was an odd Question as my 
Circumstances stood, and puzzl’d me at first; and I ask’d him why, and what was 
the Matter? Because, says he, if it be a hir’d Horse in England, as is often the 
Case with English Men, who come to Scotland, I could help you to send it back, 
and get you something for riding it, so he express’d himself. 

I Was very glad of the Occasion; and in short, took Security there of the 
Person, for delivering the Horse safe and sound, and had 15s. Sterling for the 
riding him: Upon this Agreement I gave order to leave the Horse at the Falcon at 
Puckeridge, and where I heard many Year after, that he was honestly left, and 
that the Owner had him again, but had nothing for the Loan of him. 

Being thus eas’d of the Expence of my Horse, and having nothing at all to do; 
I began to consider with myself, what would become of me, and what I could 
turn my Hand to: I had not much diminish’d my Stock of Money for tho’ I was 


all the way so wary, that I would not Joyn with my Captain in his desperate 
Attempts, yet I made no scruple to live at his Expence, which as I came out of 
England, only to keep him Company had been but just, had I not known that all 
he had to spend upon me, was what he robb’d honest People off, and that I was 
all that while a Receiver of stolen Goods; but I was not come off so far than as to 
scruple that Part at all. 

In the the next Place, I was not so anxious about my Money running low, 
because, I knew what a Reserve I had made at London; but still I was very 
willing to have engag’d in any honest Employment for a Livelihood; for I was 
Sick indeed of the wandering Life which I had led, and was resolv’d to Thieve 
no more; but then two or three things, which I had offer’d me, I lost, because I 
could not Write or Read. 

This afflicted me a great while very much, but the Stabler, as I have call’d him 
deliver’d me from my Anxiety that way, by bringing me to an honest, but a poor 
young Man, who undertook to teach me, both to Write and Read, and in a little 
time too, and for a small Expence, if I would take pains at it; I promised all 
possible Diligence and to Work, I went with it; but found the Writing much 
more difficult to me than the Reading. 

However, in Half a Years time, or thereabouts; I could Read and Write too 
tollerably well, insomuch, that I began to think I was now fit for Business, and I 
got by it into the Service of a certain Officer of the Customs, who employed me 
for a time, but as he set me to do little, but pass and repass between Leith and 
Edinborough, with the Accounts which he kept for the Farmers of the Customs 
there, leaving me to live at my own Expence, till my Wages should be due, I run 
out the little Money I had left, in Cloths and Subsistance, and a little before, the 
Years End, when I was to have 12I/. English Money, truly my Master was turn’d 
out of his Place, and which was worse, having been Charged with some Mis- 
applications, was oblig’d to take Shelter in England, and so we that were 
Servants, for there were three of us, were left to shift for ourselves. 

This was a hard Case for me, in a strange Place, and I was reduc’d by it, to the 
last Extremity: I might have gone for England, an English Ship being there, the 
Master profer’d me to give me my passage (upon telling him my distress) and to 
take my Word, for the Payment of 10s. when I came there; but my Captain 
appear’d just then under new Circumstances which oblig’d him not to go away, 
and I was loth to leave him; it seems we were yet farther to take our Fate 
together. 

I Have mention’d, that he left me, and that I saw him, no more for Eighteen 
Months: His Ramble, and Adventures were many in that time, he went to 
Glasgow, play’d some remarkable Pranks there, escap’d almost Miraculously 


from the Gallows, got over to Ireland, wander’d about there, turn’d Raparee, and 
did some villanious Things there, and escap’d from London-Derry, over to the 
Highlands, in the North of Scotland, and about a Month before I was left 
destitute at Leith, by my Master; behold! my Noble Capt. Jack came in there, on 
Board the Ferry-Boat, from Fife, being after all his Adventures, and Successes 
advanc’d to the Dignity of a Foot-Soldier, in a Body of Recruits rais’d in the 
North, for the Regiment of Douglas. 

After my Disaster, being reduc’d almost as low, as my Captain, I found no 
better Shift before me, at least for the present, than to enter myself a Soldier too, 
and thus we were Rank’d together, with each of us a Musquet upon our 
Shoulders, and I confess that thing did not fit so ill upon me, as I thought at first 
it would have done; for tho’ I far’d Hard, and lodg’d III, for the last especially, is 
the Fate of poor Soldiers in that Part of the World; yet to me, that had been us’d 
to Lodge on the Ashes in the Glass-House, this was no great matter; I had a 
secret Satisfaction at being now under no Necessity of stealing, and living in fear 
of a Prison, and of the lash of the Hangman; a thing which from the time, I saw it 
in Edinborough, was so terrible to me, that I could not think of it without horror, 
and it was an inexpressible ease to my Mind, that I was now in a certain way of 
Living, which was honest, and which I could say, was not unbecoming a 
Gentleman. 

Whatever, was my Satisfaction in that Part, yet other Circumstances did not 
equally concur to make this Life suit me; for after we had been about Six 
Months in this Figure, we were inform’d that the Recruits were all to march for 
England, and to be shipp’d off at New-Castle, or at Hull, to join the Regiment 
which was then in Flanders. 

I should tell you that before this, I was extreamly delighted with the Life of a 
Soldier; and I took the Exercise so naturally, that the Serjeant that taught us to 
handle our Arms, seeing me so ready at it, ask’d me if I had never carryed Arms 
before; I told him no, at which he swore, tho’ Jesting, they call you Col. says he, 
and I believe you will be a Col. or you must be some Colonel’s Bastard, or you 
would never handle your Arms as you do, at once or twice showing. 

This pleas’d me extreamly, and encourag’d me, and I was mightily taken with 
the Life of a Soldier; but when my Captain came, and told me the News, that we 
were to march for England, and to be shipp’d off for Flanders at New-Castle 
upon Tyne, I was surpriz’d very much, and new Thoughts began to come in my 
Mind; as first, my Captain’s Condition was particular, for he durst not appear 
publickly at New-Castle, as he must have done if he had march’d with the 
Battalion (for they were a Body of above 400, and therefore, call’d themselves a 
Battalion, tho’ they were but Recruits, and belonged to the several Companies 


abroad) I say, he must have march’d with them, and been publickly seen, in 
which Case he would have been apprehended, and delivered up: In the next 
Place, I remember’d that I had almost a Hundred Pound in Money in London, 
and if it should have been ask’d, all the Soldiers in the Regiment which of them 
would go to Flanders, a private Centinel if they had a 100/. in their Pockets, I 
believ’d none of them would answer in the Affirmative; a Hundred Pound being 
at that time sufficient to buy a Colours in any New Regiment, tho’ not in that 
Regiment which was on an old Establishment: This whetted my Ambition, and I 
Dream’t of nothing but being a Gentleman Officer, as well as a Gentleman 
Soldier. 

These two Circumstances concurring, I began to be very uneasy, and very 
unwilling in my Thoughts to go over a poor Musquetier into Flanders, to be 
knock’d on the Head at the Tune of Three and Six-pence a Week: While I was 
dayly musing on the Circumstances of being sent away, as above, and 
considering what to do, my Captain comes to me one Evening; Hark ye, Jack, 
says he? I must speak with you, let us take a walk in the Fields a little out from 
the Houses; we were Quarter’d at a Place, call’d Park-End, near the Town of 
Dunbar, about 20 Miles from Berwick upon Tweed, and about Sixteen Miles 
from the River Tweed, the nearest way. 

We walk’d together here, and talk’d seriously upon the matter; the Captain 
told me how his Case stood, and that he durst not march with the Battalion into 
New-Castle; that if he did, he should be taken out of the Ranks, and tryed for his 
Life, and that I knew as well as he; I could go privately to New-Castle, says he, 
and go thro’ the Town well enough, but to go publickly, is to run into the Jaws 
of Destruction: Well, says I, that is very true, but what will you do? Do! says he, 
do you think I am so bound by honour, as a Gentleman Soldier, that I will be 
hang’d for them, no, no, says he, I am resolv’d to be gone; and I would have you 
go with us: said I, What do you mean by us? why, here is another honest Fellow, 
an English Man also, says he, that is resolv’d to Desert too, and he has been a 
long while in their Service, and says, he knows how we shall be us’d Abroad, 
and he will not go to Flanders, says he, not he. 

Why, says I, you will be shot to Death for Deserters if you are taken; and they 
will send out Scouts for you in the Morning all over the Country, so that you will 
certainly fall into their Hands; as for that, says he, my Comrade is thoroughly 
acquainted with the Way; and has undertaken to bring us to the Bank of Tweed, 
before they can come up with us, and when we are on the other side of the 
Tweed, they can’t take us up. 

And when would you go away, says I? 

This Minute, says he, no time to be lost; ‘tis a fine Moon-shining Night. 


I have none of my Baggage, says I, let me go back and fetch my Linnen, and 
other things. 

Your Linnen is not much, I suppose, says he, and we shall easily get more in 
England the old Way. 

No, says I, no more of your old Ways; it has been owing to those old Ways, 
that we are now in such a strait. 

Well, well, says he, the old Ways are better than this starving Life of a 
Gentleman, as we call it. 

But, says I, we have no Money in our Pockets; how shall we Travel? 

I have a little, says the Captain, enough to help us on to New-Castle; and if we 
can get none by the Way, we will get some Collier Ship to take us in, and carry 
us to London by Sea. 

I like that the best of all the Measures you have laid yet, said I, and so I 
consented to go, and went off with him immediately: The cunning Rogue having 
lodg’d his Comrade a Mile off under the Hills, had drag’d me, talking with him 
by little and little that way; till just when I consented, he was in sight, and he 
said, look there’s my Comrade; who I knew presently, having seen him among 
the Men. 

Being thus gotten under the Hills, and a Mile of the way, and the Day just shot 
in, we kept on a-pace; resolving if possible to get out of the reach of our 
Pursuers, before they should miss us, or know any thing of our being gone. 

We ply’d our time so well, and travell’d so hard; that by five a Clock in the 
Morning we were at a little Village, whose Name I forget: But they told us, that 
we were within eight Miles of the Tweed; and that as soon as we should be over 
the River, we were on English Ground. 

We refresh’d a little here, but march’d on with but little stay; however, it was 
half an Hour past eight in the Morning before we reach’d the Tweed; so it was at 
least twelve Miles, when they told us it was but Eight: Here we overtook two 
more of the same Regiment who had Deserted from Haddingtown; where 
another part of the Recruits were quarter’d. 

Those were Scotsmen, and very Poor, having not one Penny in their Pockets; 
and had no more when they made their Escape, but 8s. between them; and when 
they see us, who they knew to be of the same Regiment, they took us to be 
Pursuers, and that we came to lay hold of them; upon which they stood upon 
their Defence, having the Regiment Swords on, as we had also, but none of the 
Mounting or Cloathing; for we were not to receive the Cloathing, till we came to 
the Regiment in Flanders. 

It was not long before we made them understand that we were in the same 
Circumstances with themselves, and so we soon became one Company; and after 


resting some time on the English side of the River, (for we were heartily tyr’d, 
and the other were as much Fateagu’d as we were;) I say, after resting a while, 
we set forward towards New Castle, whether we resolv’d to go to get our 
Passage by Sea to London; for we had not Money to hold us out any farther. 

Our Money was Ebb’d very Low, for tho’ I had one piece of Gold in my 
Pocket, which I kept reserv’d for the last Extremity; yet it was but half a Guinea, 
and my Captain had born all our Charges as far as his Money would go; so that 
when we came to New-Castle, we had but Six-pence left in all to help ourselves; 
and the two Scots had begg’d their way, all along the Road. 

We contriv’d to come into New-Castle in the Dusk of the Evening; and even 
then we durst not venture into the publick Part of the Town, but made down 
towards the River, something below the Town where some Glass-houses stand: 
Here we knew not what to do with ourselves; but Guided by our Fate, we put a 
good Face upon the Matter, and went into an Ale-house, sat down and call’d for 
a Pint of Beer. 

The House was kept by a Woman only, that is to say, we saw no other, and as 
she appear’d very Frank, and Entertain’d us Cheerfully, we at last told her our 
Condition; and ask’d her, if she cou’d not help us to some kind Master of a 
Collier, that would give us a Passage to London by Sea; the Subtil Devil, who 
immediately found us proper Fish for her Hook, gave us the kindest Words in 
the World; and told us, she was heartily sorry she had not seen us one Day 
sooner; that there was a Collier Master of her particular Acquaintance that went 
away, but with the Morning-Tide; that the Ship was fallen down to Shields, but 
she believ’d was hardly over the Bar yet, and she would send to his House, and 
see if he was gone on Board, for sometimes the Masters do not go away till a 
Tide after the Ship, and she was sure if he was not gone, she cou’d prevail with 
him to take us all in; but then she was afraid we must go on Board immediately, 
the same Night. 

We begg’d of her to send to his House, for we knew not what to do, and if she 
cou’d oblige him to take us on Board, we did not care what time of Night it was: 
for as we had no Money, we had no Lodging, and we wanted nothing, but to be 
on Board. 

We look’d upon this as a mighty Favour, that she sent to the Master’s House; 
and to our greater Joy, she brought us Word about an Hour after, that he was not 
gone, and was at a Tavern in the Town, whether his Boy had been to fetch him; 
and that he had sent Word he would call there in the way Home. 

This was all in our Favour, and we were extreamly pleas’d with it; about an 
Hour after the Landlady being in the Room with us, her Maid brings us Word the 
Master was below, so down she goes to him, telling us she would go and tell him 


our Case, and see to perswade him to take us all on Board; after some time, she 
comes up with him, and brings him into the Room to us; where are these honest 
Gentlemen Soldiers, says he, that are in such Distress? We stood all up and paid 
our Respects to him; Well, Gentlemen, and is all your Money spent? 

Indeed it is, said one of our Company; and we shall be infinitely obliged to 
you, Sir, if you will give us a Passage, we will be very willing to do any thing 
we can in the Ship, though we are not Seamen. 

Why, says he, were none of you ever at Sea in your Lives? 

No, says we, not one of us. 

You will be able to do me no Service then, says he, for you will be all Sick: 
Well, however, says he, for my good Landlady’s sake, here I’ll do it: But are 
you all ready to go on Board, for I go on Board this very Night? 

Yes, Sir, says we again, we are ready to go this Minute. 

No, no, says he, very kindly, we’ll Drink together; come Landlady, says he, 
make these honest Gentlemen a Sneaker of Punch. 

We look’d at one another, for we knew we had no Money, and he perceiv’d it; 
come, come, says he, don’t be concern’d at your having no Money, my Landlady 
here, and I, never part with dry Lips: Come good Wife, says he, make the Punch 
as I bid you. 

We thank’d him, and said, God Bless you Noble Captain, a hundred times 
over; being overjoy’d with such good Luck: While we were Drinking the Punch, 
he calls the Landlady, come, says he, I’ll step Home, and take my things, and bid 
them Good-bye, and order the Boat to come at high Water and take me up here; 
and pray good Wife, says he, get me something for Supper, sure if I can give 
these honest Men their Passage, I may give them a Bit of Victuals too, it may be 
they han’t had much for Dinner. 

With this away he went, and in a little while we heard the Jack a going; and 
one of us going down Stairs for a Spye, brought us Word there was a good Leg 
of Mutton at the Fire: In less than an Hour our Captain came again, and came up 
to us, and blam’d us that we had not drank all the Punch out; come, says he, 
don’t be bashful, when that’s out we can have another, when I am obliging poor 
Men, I love to do it handsomely. 

We drank on, and drank the Punch out, and more was brought up, and he 
push’d it about a pace; then came up a Leg of Mutton, and I need not say that we 
eat heartily, being told several times, that we should pay nothing; after Supper 
was done, he bids my Landlady ask if the Boat was come? and she brought word 
no, it was not High Water by a good deal; no, says he, well then give us some 
more Punch, so more Punch was brought in, and, as was afterwards confess’d 
something was put into it, or more Brandy than ordinary, that by that time the 


Punch was drunk out, we were all very Drunk, and as for me I was asleep. 

About the time that was out, we were told the Boat was come, so we tumbl’d 
out, almost over one another into the Boat, and away we went, and our Captain 
with us in the Boat; most of us, if not all, fell asleep; till after sometime, tho’ 
how, much or how far going we knew not, the Boat stopp’d, and we were wak’d, 
and told we were at the Ship side; which was true, and with much help and 
holding us, for fear we should fall over Board, we were all gotten into the Ship; 
all I remember of it was this, that as soon as we were on Board, our Captain, as 
we Call’d him, call’d out thus, here Boatson take care of these Gentlemen, and 
give them good Cabbins, and let them turn in and go to sleep, for they are very 
weary; and so indeed we were, and very Drunk too, being the first time I had 
ever drank any Punch in my Life. 

Well, care was taken of us, according to order, and we were put into very good 
Cabbins, where we were sure to go immediately to sleep; in the mean time the 
Ship, which was indeed just ready to go, and only on notice given, had come to 
an Anchor for us at Shields, weigh’d, stood over the Bar, and went off to Sea, 
and when we wak’d, and began to peep abroad, which was not till near Noon; 
the next Day we found ourselves a great way at Sea, the Land in sight indeed, 
but at a great distance, and all going merrily on for London, as we understood it; 
we were very well us’d, and well satisfy’d with our Condition for about three 
Days, when we began to enquire whether we were not almost come, and how 
much longer it would be, before we should come into the River? What River? 
says one of the Men, why, the Thames, says my Captain Jack; the Thames, says 
the Seamen, What do ye mean by that? What han’t you had time enough to be 
sober yet? so Captain Jack said no more, but look’d about him like a Fool, when 
a while after, some other of us ask’d the like Question, and the Seamen, who 
knew nothing of the Cheat, began to smell a Trick, and tuming to the other 
Englishman that came with us, pray, says he, Where do you fancy you are going, 
that you ask so often about it? why to London, says he, where should we be 
going? we agreed with the Captain to carry us to London. 

Not with the Captain, says he, I dare say; poor Men, you are all cheated; and I 
thought so when I saw you come Aboard with that Kidnapping Rogue Gilliman; 
poor Men! adds he, you are all Betray’d, Why, you are going to Virginia, and 
the Ship is bound to Virginia. 

The Englishman falls a storming, and raving like a mad Man, and we 
gathering round him, let any Men guess if they can, what was our surprise, and 
how we were confounded when we were told how it was; in short, we drew our 
Swords, and began to lay about us, and made such a Noise, and Hurry in the 
Ship, that at last the Seamen were obliged to call out for help; the Captain 


commanded us to be disarmed in the first Place, which was not however done 
without giving, and receiving some Wounds, and afterwards he caus’d us to be 
brought to him into the great Cabbin. 

Here he talk’d calmly to us, that he was really very sorry, for what had 
befallen us, that he perceiv’d we had been Trappan’d, and that the Fellow, who 
had brought us on Board was a Rogue that was employ’d by a sort of wicked 
Merchants, not unlike himself; that he suppos’d he had been represented to us, as 
Captain of the Ship, and ask’d us if it was not so? we told him yes, and gave him 
a large Account of ourselves, and how we came to the Woman’s House to 
enquire for some Master of a Collier to get a Passage to London, and that this 
Man engag’d to carry us to London in his own Ship, and the like, as is related 
above. 

He told us he was very sorry for it, and he had no hand it; but it was out of his 
Power to help us, and let us know very plainly what our Condition was; namely, 
that we were put on Board his Ship as Servants to be deliver’d at Maryland, to 
such a Man, who he named to us; but that however if we would be quiet, and 
orderly in the Ship, he would use us well in the Passage, and take care we should 
be us’d well when we came there, and that he would do any thing for us that lay 
in his Power; but if we were unruly and refractory we could not expect but he 
must take such Measures as to oblige us to be satisfied; and that in short, we 
must be Hand-cuffed, carried down between the Decks, and kept as Prisoners, 
for it was his Business to take care that no Disturbance must be in the Ship. 

My Captain rav’d like a mad Man; swore at the Captain, told him he would 
not fail to cut his Throat either on Board, or a Shore, whenever he came within 
his reach, and that if he could not do it now, he would do it after he came to 
England again, if ever he durst show his Face here again, for he might depend 
upon it, if he was carryed away to Virginia, he should find his way to England 
again; that if it was 20 Year after, he would have Satisfaction of him: Well, 
young Man, says the Captain smiling, ‘tis very honestly said, and than I must 
take care of you while I have you here; and afterwards, I must take care of my 
self; do your worst, says Jack boldly, I'll pay you home for it one time or other; I 
must venture that young Man, says he still, calmly, but for the present you and I 
must talk a little; so he bids the Boatswain, who stood near him, secure him, 
which he did; I spoke to him to be easie and patient, and that the Captain had no 
Hand in our Misfortune. 

No Hand in it! D—m him, said he, aloud, do you think he is not Confederate 
in this Villainy? Would any honest Man receive Innocent People on Board his 
Ship, and not enquire of their Circumstances, but carry them away, and not 
speak to them? and now he knows how Barbarously we are treated; Why does he 


not set us on Shore again? I tell you he is the Villain, and none but him; Why 
does he not compleat his Villainy, and Murther us, and then he will be free from 
our Revenge? But nothing else shall ever deliver him from my Hands; but 
sending us to the D—I, or going thither himself; and I am honester in telling him 
so fairly, than he has been to me, and am in no Passion any more than he is. 

The Captain was a little shock’d at his boldness, for he talk’d a great deal 
more of the same Kind; with a great deal of Spirit, and Fire, and yet, without any 
Disorder in his Temper; indeed I was surpriz’d at it, for I never had heard him 
talk so well, and so much to the Purpose in my Life: The Captain was, I say, a 
little shock’d at it; however, he talk’d very handsomely to him, and told him, 
look ye, young Man, I bear with you the more, because I am sensible your Case 
is very hard, and yet, I cannot allow your Threatning me neither; and you oblige 
me by that, to be severer with you than I intended; however, I will do nothing to 
you, but what your Threatning my Life makes necessary: The Boatswain call’d 
out to have him to the Geers, as they call’d it, and to have him Tast the Cat-a- 
nine-tales; all which were Terms we did not understand till afterwards, we were 
told he should have been Whipp’d and Pickl’d, for they said it was not to be 
suffer’d; but the Captain said, no, no, the young Man has been really Injur’d, and 
has Reason to be very much provok’d: But I have not Injur’d him, says he, and 
then he protested he had no Hand in it; that he was put on Board, and we also by 
the Owner’s Agent, and for their Account; That it was true, that they did always 
deal in Servants, and carryed a great many every Voyage; but that it was no 
profit to him as Commander, but they were always put on Board by the Owners, 
and that it was none of his Business to enquire about them, and to prove that he 
was not concern’d in it, but was very much troubled at so base a thing, and that 
he would not be Instrumental to carry us away against our Wills, if the Wind and 
the Weather would permit, he would set us on shore again, tho’ as it blow’d 
then, the Wind being at South-West, and a hard Gale, and that they were already 
as far as the Orkneys, it was impossible. 

But the Captain was the same Man; he told him that let the Wind blow how it 
would, he ought not to carry us away against our consents, and that as to his 
Pretences of his Owners, and the like it was saying of nothing to him; for it was 
he the Captain that carryed us away, and that whatever Rogue Trappan’d us on 
Board, now he knew it, he ought no more to carry us away, than Murther us, and 
that he demanded to be set on Shore, or else he the Captain was a Thief, and a 
Murtherer. 

The Captain continu’d mild still, and then I put in with an Argument, that had 
like to have brought us all back, if the Weather had not really hindered it; which 
when I came to understand Sea Affairs better, I found was indeed so, and that 


had been impossible. I told the Captain that I was sorry that my Brother was so 
warm, but that our usuage was Villainous, which he could not deny; then I took 
np the air of what my Habit did not agree with, I told him, that were not People 
to be sold for Slaves, that tho’ we had the Misfortune to be in a Circumstance 
that oblig’d us to conceal ourselves, having disguised ourselves to get out of the 
Army, as being not willing to go into Flanders; yet, that we were Men of 
Substance, and able to Discharge ourselves from the Service, when it came to 
that, and to convince him of it, I told him I would give him sufficient Security, to 
pay 20I. a piece, for my Brother and my self; and in as short time as we could 
send, from the Place he should put in at London, and receive a Return; and to 
show that I was able to do it, I pull’d out my Bill for 941. from the Gentleman of 
the Custom-House, and who to my infinite Satisfaction, he knew as soon as he 
saw the Bill; he was astonish’d at this, and lifting up his Hands, by what 
Witchcraft, says he, were you brought hither! 

As to that, says I, we have told you the Story, and we add nothing to it, but we 
insist upon it, that you will do this Justice to us now: Well, says he, I am very 
sorry for it, but I cannot answer puting back the Ship; neither if I could, says he, 
is it Practicable to be done. 

While this Discourse lasted, the two Scotsmen, and the other Englishman were 
silent, but as I seem’d to Acquiesce, the Scotchsmen, began to talk to the same 
purpose, which I need not repeat, and had not mention’d, but for a merry 
Passage that followed; after the Scotchsmen had said all they could, and the 
Captain still told them they must submit; And will you then carry us to Virginia? 
Yes, says the Captain, and will we be sold says the Scotsman, when we come 
there? Yes, says the Captain; Why, then, Sir, says the Scotsman the Devil will 
have you at the hnider End of the Bargain; say you so, says the Captain smiling, 
well, well, let the Devil and I alone to agree about that, do you be quiet, and 
behave Civilly as you should do, and you shall be us’d as kindly both here, and 
there too as I can: The poor Scotchsmen could say little to it, nor I, nor any of us; 
for we saw there was no Remedy, but to leave the Devil, and the Captain to 
agree among themselves, as the Captain had said as to the honesty of it. 

Thus, in short, we were all, I say, oblig’d to Acquiesce; but my Captain, who 
was so much the more obstinate when he found that I had a Fund to make such 
an offer upon, nor could all my perswasions prevail with him: The Captain of the 
Ship and he had many pleasant Dialogues about this in the rest of the Voyage, in 
which Jack never treated him with any Language, but that of Kidnapper, and 
Villain, nor talk’d of any thing, but of taking his Revenge of him; but I omit that 
Part tho’ very Diverting as being no part of my own Story. 

In short, the Wind continu’d to blow hard, tho’ very fair, till, as the Seamen 


said, we were pass’d the Islands, on the North of Scotland, and that we began to 
Steer away Westerly, and then in a few Days, (which I came to understand since) 
as there was no Land any way, for many Hundred Leagues, so we had no 
Remedy but Patience, and to be as easy as we could; only my surly Captain Jack 
continued the same Man all the way. 

We had a very good Voyage, no Storms all the way, and a Northerly Wind 
almost 20 Days together; so that in a Word, we made the Capes of Virginia in 
two and Thirty Days, from the Day we steer’d West, as I have said which was in 
the Latitude of 60 Degrees, 30 Minutes; being to the North of the Isle of Great 
Britain, and this they said was a very quick Passage. 

Nothing material happen’d to me, during the Voyage, and indeed when I came 
there I was oblig’d to act in so narrow a Compass, that nothing very material 
could Present it self. 

When we came a shore, which was in a great River, which they call 
Potomack, the Captain ask’d us, but me more particularly, whether I had any 
thing to propose to him now? Jack answer’d yes, I have something to propose to 
you Captain; that is, that I have promis’d you to cut your Throat, and depend 
upon it I will be as good as my Word: Well, well, says the Captain, If I can’t 
help it you shall; so he turn’d away to me, I understood him very well what he 
meant; but I was now out of the reach of any Relief, and as for my Note it was 
now but a bit of Paper of no value, for no Body could receive it but myself: I 
saw no Remedy, and so talk’d coldly to him of it, as of a thing I was indifferent 
about; and indeed I was grown indifferent, for I considered all the way on the 
Voyage, that as I was bred a Vagabond, had been a Pick-pocket, and a Soldier, 
and was run from my Colours, and that I had no settled Abode in the World, nor 
any Employ to get any thing by, except that wicked one I was bred to, which had 
the Gallows at the Heels of it; I did not see, but that this Service might be as well 
to me as other Business; and this I was particularly satisfied with when they told 
me, that after I had Served out the five Years Servitude, I should have the 
Courtisie of the Country, as they call’d it; that is a certain Quantity of Land to 
Cultivate and Plant for myself; so that now I was like to be brought up to 
something, by which I might live without that wretched thing, call’d stealing; 
which my very Soul abhorr’d, and which I had given over, as I have said ever 
since that wicked time, that I robb’d the poor Widow of Kentish Town. 

In this Mind I was, when I arriv’d at Virginia, and so when the Captain 
enquired of me what I intended to do, and whether I had any thing to propose, 
that is to say, he meant whether I would give him my Bill, which he wanted to 
be Fingering very much; I answer’d coldly, my Bill would be of no use to me 
now, for no Body would advance any thing upon it, only this I would say to him, 


that if he would carry me and Captain Jack back to England, and to London 
again, I would pay him the 20]. off of my Bill for each of us: This he had no 
mind to; For as to your Brother, says he, I would not take him into my Ship for 
twice 20 |. he is such a hardened desperate Villain, says he, I should be oblig’d 
to carry him in Irons as I brought him hither. 

Thus we parted with our Captain, or Kidnapper, call him as you will: We were 
then deliver’d to the Merchants, to whom we were Consign’d, who again 
dispos’d of us as they thought fit, and in a few Days we were separated. 

As for my Captain Jack, to make short of the Story, that desperate Rogue had 
the Luck to have a very easie good Master; whose Easiness, and good Humour 
he abus’d very much, and in particular, took an Opportunity to run away with a 
Boat, which his Master entrusted him and another with, to carry some Provisions 
down the River to another Plantation, which he had there: This Boat, and 
Provisions they ran away with, and sail’d North to the bottom of the Bay, as they 
call it, and into a River, call’d Sasquehanuagh, and there quitting the Boat, they 
wandered thro’ the Woods, till they came into Pensilvania, from whence they 
made shift to get Passage to New-England, and from thence Home; where falling 
in among his old Companions, and to the old Trade; he was at length taken and 
hang’d, about a Month before I came to London, which was near 20 Years 
afterward. 

My Part was harder at the Beginning, tho’ better at the latter End; I was 
dispos’d of, that is to say sold, to a rich Planter, whose Name was Smith, and 
with me, the other Englishman, who was my Fellow Deserter, that Jack brought 
me to when we went off from Dunbar. 

We were now Fellow Servants, and it was our Lot to be carrved up a small 
River or Creek, which falls into Potowmack River, about eight Miles from the 
great River: Here we were brought to the Plantation, and put in among about 50 
Servants, as well Negroes, as others, and being delivered to the Head-man, or 
Director, or Mannager of the Plantation, he took care to let us know that we must 
expect to Work, and very hard too; for it was for that Purpose his Master bought 
Servants, and for no other: I told him very submissively, that since it was our 
Misfortune to come into such a miserable Condition as we were in, we expected 
no other; only we desir’d, we might be show’d our Business, and be allowed to 
learn it gradually, since he might be sure we had not been us’d to Labour; and I 
added that when he knew particularly by what Methods we were brought, and 
betrayed into such a Condition, he would perhaps see Cause, at least to shew us 
that Favour, if not more: This I spoke with such a moving Tone, as gave him a 
Curiosity to enquire into the particulars of our Story, which I gave him at large, a 
little more to our Advantage too, than ordinary. 


This Story as I hop’d it would, did move him to a sort of Tenderness, but yet 
he told us that his Master’s Business must be done, and that he expected we must 
Work, as above; that he could not dispense with that, upon any account 
whatever; accordingly to Work we went, and indeed we had three hard Things 
attending us; namely, we work’d Hard, lodg’d Hard, and far’d Hard; the first I 
had been an utter Stranger to, the last I could shift well enough with. 

During this Scene of Life, I had time to reflect on my past Hours, and upon 
what I had done in the World, and tho’ I had no great Capacity of making a clear 
Judgment, and very little reflections from Conscience, yet it made some 
impressions upon me; and particularly that I was brought into this miserable 
Condition of a Slave; by some strange directing Power, as a Punishment for the 
Wickedness of my younger Years, and this thought was increas’d upon the 
following occasion: The Master whose Service I was now gaged in, was a Man 
of Substance and Figure in the Country, and had abundance of Servants, as well 
as Negroes, as English; in all I think he had near 200, and among so many, as 
some grew every Year infirm and unable to Work, others went off upon their 
time being expir’d, and others died; and by these and other Accidents the 
Number would diminish, if they were not often Recruited and fill’d, and this 
obliged him to buy more every Year. 

It happen’d while I was here, that a Ship arrived from London, with several 
Servants, and among the rest was seventeen Transported Fellows, some burnt in 
the Hand, others not; eight of whom my Master bought for the time specified in 
the Warrant for their Transportation, respectively, some for a longer, some a 
shorter term of Years. 

Our Master was a great Man in the Country, and a Justice of Peace, tho’ he 
seldom came down to the Plantation where I was, yet as the new Servants were 
brought on Shore, and delivered at our Plantation, his Worship came thither, in a 
kind of State to see and Receive them: When they were brought before him, I 
was Call’d among other Servants, as a kind of a Guard to take them into Custody, 
after he had seen them, and to carry them to the Work; they were brought by a 
Guard of Seamen from the Ship, and the second Mate of the Ship came with 
them, and deliver’d them to our Master, with the Warrant for their 
Transportation, as above. 

When his Worship had read over the Warrants, he call’d them over by their 
Names, One by One, and having let them know by his reading the Warrants over 
again to each Man respectively, that he knew for what Offences they were 
Transported; he talk’d to every one seperately very gravely, let them know how 
much Favour they had receiv’d in being sav’d from the Gallows, which the Law 
had appointed for their Crimes, that they were not Sentenced to be Transported, 


but to be hang’d, and that Transportation was granted them upon their own 
Request and humble Petition. 

Then he laid before them, that they ought to look upon the Life they were just 
a going to enter upon, as just beginning the World again; that if they thought fit 
to be diligent, and sober, they would after the time they were order’d to Serve 
was expir’d, be encourag’d by the Constitution of the Country, to Settle and 
Plant for themselves, and that even he himself would be so kind to them, that if 
he liv’d to see any of them serve their Time faithfully out, it was his custom to 
assist his Servants, in order to their Settling in that Country, according as their 
Behaviour might Merit from him, and they would see and know several Planters 
round about them, who now were in very good Circumstances, and who 
formerly were only his Servants, in the same Condition with them, and came 
from the same Place; that is to say, Newgate, and some of them had the Mark of 
it in their Hands, but were now very honest Men, and liv’d in very good Repute. 

Among the rest of his new Servants, he came to a young Fellow not above 17 
or 18 Years of Age, and his Warrant mention’d that he was, tho’ a young Man, 
yet an old Offender; that he had been several times Condemn’d, but had been 
Respited or Pardon’d, but still he continued an incorrigible Pick-Pocket; that the 
Crime for which he was now Transported was for Picking a Merchant’s Pocket- 
Book, or Letter Case out of his Pocket, in which was Bills of Exchange, for a 
very great Sum of Money; that he had afterward receiv’d the Money upon some 
of the Bills; but that going to a Goldsmith in Lombard street with another Bill, 
and having demanded the Money he was stopp’d, Notice having been given of 
the Loss of them; that he was condemn’d to Die for the Felony, and being so 
well known for an old Offender, had certainly died, but the Merchant upon his 
earnest Application, had obtain’d that he should be Transported, on Condition 
that he restor’d all the rest of the Bills, which he had done accordingly. 

Our Master talk’d along time to this young Fellow; mention’d with some 
surprize, that he so young should have follow’d such a wicked Trade so long, as 
to obtain the Name of an old Offender, at so young an Age, and that he should 
be still’d incorrigible, which is to signify, that notwithstanding his being Whipt 
two or three times, and several times punish’d by Imprisonment, and once burnt 
in the Hand, yet nothing would do him any good; but that he was still the same: 
He talk’d mighty Religiously to this Boy, and told him, God had not only spar’d 
him from the Gallows, but had now mercifully deliver’d him from the 
Opportunity of committing the same Sin again, and put it into his Power to live 
an honest Life, which perhaps he knew not how to do before; and tho’ some part 
of this Life now might be laborious, yet he ought to look on it to be no more, 
then being put out Apprentice to an honest Trade, in which, when he came out of 


his Time he might be able to Set up for himself, and live honestly. 

Then he told him that while he was a Servant, he would have no Opportunity 
to be dishonest so when he came to be for himself, he would have no Temptation 
to it, and so after a great many other kind things said to him, and the rest they 
were dismist. 

I Was exceedingly mov’d at this Discourse of our Masters, as any Body would 
judge I must be, when it was directed to such a young Rogue, born a Thief, and 
bred up a Pick pocket like my self, for I thought all my Master said was spoken 
to me, and sometimes it came into my Head, that sure my Master was some 
extraordinary Man, and that he knew all things that ever I had done in my Life. 

But I was surpriz’d to the last degree, when my Master dismissing all the rest 
of us Servants, Pointed at me, and speaking to his head Clerk, here says he, 
bring that young Fellow hither to me. 

I Had been near a Year in the Work, and I had ply’d it so well, that the Clerk, 
or head Man, either flatter’d me, or did really believe that I behav’d very well; 
but I was terribly frighted to hear myself call’d out, aloud, just as they us’d to 
call for such as had done some Misdemeanour, and were to be Lash’d, or 
otherwise Corrected. 

I Came in like a Malefactor indeed, and thought I look’d like one just taken in 
the Fact, and carry’d before the Justice; and indeed when I came in, for I was 
carry’d into an Inner-Room, or Parlour in the House to him; his Discourse to the 
rest was in a large Hall, where he sat in a Seat like a Lord Judge upon the Bench, 
or a Petty King upon his Throne. 

When I came in, I say, he ordered his Man to withdraw, and I standing half 
naked, and bare-headed with my Haugh or Hoe in my Hand, (the Posture and 
Figure I was in at my Work,) near the Door, he had me lay down my Hoe, and 
come nearer; then he began to look a little less Stern and Terrible, than I fancy’d 
him to look before; or perhaps both his Countenance then, and before might be 
to my Imagination, differing from what they really were; for we do not always 
Judge those things by the real Temper of the Person, but by the Measure of our 
Apprensions. 

Hark ye young Man, How old are you? says my Master, and so our Dialogue 
began. 

Jack. Indeed Sir, I do not know. 

Mast. What is your Name? 

Jack. They call me Colonel here, but my Name is Jack, an’t please your 
Worship. 

Mast. But prethee, what is thy Name? 

Jack. Jack, 


Mast. What is thy Christian Name then Colonel, and thy Sir Name Jack? 

Jack. Truly Sir, to tell your Honour the Truth, I know little, or nothing of 
myself,y nor what my true Name is; but thus I have been call’d ever since I 
remember; which is my Christian-Name, or which my Sir-Name, or whether I 
was ever Christen’d, or not, I cannot tell. 

Mast. Well, however, that’s honestly answer’d. Pray how came you hither, 
and on what Account are you made a Servant here? 

Jack. I wish your Honour could have Patience with me, to hear the whole 
Story; it is the hardest, and most unjust thing that ever came before you. 

Mast. Say you so, tell it me at large then, I’ll hear it, I Promise that, if it be an 
Hour long. 

This encourag’d me, and I began at my being a Soldier, and being persawded 
to Desert at Dunbar, and gave him all the Particulars, as they are related above, 
to the time of my coming on Shore, and the Captain talking to me about my Bill 
after I arriv’d here: He held up his Hands several times as I went on, expressing 
his abhorrence of the Usage I had met with at New-Castle, and enquir’d the 
Name of the Master of the Ship, for said he, that Captain for all his smooth 
Words must be a Rogue; so I told him his Name, and the Name of the Ship, and 
he took it down in his Book, and then we went on. 

Mast. But pray answer me honestly too, to another Question, What was it 
made you so much concern’d at my talking to the Boy there, the Pick-pocket? 

Jack. An’t please your Honour, it mov’d me, to hear you talk so kindly to a 
poor Slave. 

Mast. And was that all, speak truly now? 

Jack. No, indeed, but a secret Wish came into my Thoughts, that you that were 
so good to such a Creature as that, could but one way or other know my Case, 
and that if you did, you would certainly pity me, and do something for me. 

Mast. Well, but was there nothing in his Case that hit with your own, that 
made you so affected with it, for I saw Tears come from your Eyes, and it was 
that made me call, to speak to you. 

Jack. Indeed Sir, I have been a wicked idle Boy, and was left Desolate in the 
World; but that Boy is a Thief, and condemn’d to be hang’d, I never was before 
a Court of Justice in my Life. 

Mast. Well, I won’t Examine you too far, if you were never before a Court of 
Justice, and are not a Criminal Transported, I have nothing farther to enquire of 
you: You, have been ill used, that’s certain and was it that, that affected you? 

Jack. Yes indeed, please your Honour [we all call’d him his Honour, or his 
Worship. ] 

Mast. Well, now I do know your Case, What can I do for you? 


Mast. You speak of a Bill of 941. of which you would have given the Captain, 
AOI. for your Liberty, Have you that Bill in your keeping still? 

Jack. Yes Sir, here it is, [I pull’d it out of the Wastband of my Drawers, where 
I always found means to preserve it, wrap’d up in a peice of Paper, and pin’d to 
the Wastband, and yet almost worn out too, with often pining, and removing, so 
I gave it to him to read, and he read it. 

Mast. And is this Gentleman in being that gave you the Bill? 

Jack. Yes Sir, he was alive, and in good Health, when I came from London, 
which you may see by the Date of the Bill, for I came away the next Day. 

Mast. I do not wonder that the Captain of the Ship, was willing to get this Bill 
of you when you came on Shore here. 

Jack. I would have given it into his possession, if he would have carryed me, 
and my Brother back again to England, and have taken what he ask’d for us out 
of it. 

Mast. Ay, but he knew better than that too, he knew if you had any Friends 
there, they would call him to an Account for what he had done; but I wonder he 
did not take it from you while you were at Sea, either by Fraud or by Force. 

Jack. He did not attempt that indeed. 

Mast. Well, young Man, I have a mind to try if I can do you any Service in 
this Case, on my Word, if the Money can be paid, and you can get it safe over, I 
might put you in a way how to be a better Man than your Master, if you will be 
honest and diligent. 

Jack. As I behave myself in your Service Sir, you will I hope judge of the rest. 

Mast. But perhaps you Hanker after returning to England. 

Jack. No indeed Sir, if I can but get my Bread honestly here, I have no mind to 
go to England, for I know not how to get my Bread there, if I had I had not 
Lifted for a Soldier. 

Mast. Well, but I must ask you some Questions about that Part hereafter, for 
‘tis indeed something strange, that you should Lift for a Soldier, when you had 
94I. in your Pocket. 

Jack. I shall give your Worship as particular Account of that, as I have of the 
other Part of my Life, if you please, but ‘tis very long. 

Mast. Well, we will have that another time; but to the Case in Hand, Are you 
willing I should send to any Body at London, to talk with that Gentleman that 
gave you the Bill; not to take the Money of him, but to ask him only whether he 
has so much Money; of yours in his Hands? and whether he will Part with it, 
when you shall give Order, and send the Bill, or a Duplicate of it (that is, says 
he, the Copy) and it was well he did say so, for I did not understand the Word 
[Duplicate at all.] 


Jack. Yes Sir, I will give you the Bill it self if you please, I can trust it with 
you, tho’ I cou’d not with him. 

Mast. No, no, young Man, I won’t take it from you. 

Jack. I wish your Worship would please to keep it for me, for if I should lose 
it, then I am quite undone. 

Mast. I will keep it for you Jack if you will, but then you shall have a Note 
under my Hand, signifying that I have it, and will return it you upon Demand, 
which will be safe to you as the Bill, I won’t take it else. 

So I gave my Master the Bill, and he gave me his Note for it, and he was a 
faithful Steward for me, as you will hear in its Place: After this Conference, I 
was dissmissed, and went to my Work, but about two Hours after, the Steward or 
the Overseer of the Plantation came riding by, and coming up to me as I was at 
Work, pull’d a Bottle out of his Pocket, and calling me to him, gave me a Dram 
of Rum, when in good Manners, I had taken but a little Sup, he held it out to me 
again, and bad me take another, and spoke wonderous civilly to me, quite 
otherwise than he us’d to do. 

This encouraged me, and hearten’d me very much, but yet I had no particular 
View of any thing, or which way I should have any Relief. 

A Day or two after, when we were all going out to our Work in the Morning, 
the Overseer call’d me to him again, and gave me a Dram and a good peice of 
Bread, and bad me come off from my Work about One a-Clock, and come to 
him to the House, for he must speak with me. 

When I came to him, I came to be sure in the ordinary Habit of a poor half 
naked Slave; Come hither young Man, says he, and give me your Hoe, when I 
gave it him; well, says he, you are to Work no more, in this Plantation. 

I look’d surpriz’d, and as if I was Frighted, What have I done, Sir? said I, and 
whether am I to be sent away. 

Nay, nay, says he, and look’d very pleasantly do not be frighted, ‘tis for your 
good, ‘tis not to hurt you, I am order’d to make an Overseer of you, and you 
shall be a Slave no longer. 

Alas! says I, to him, I, an Overseer! I am in no Condition for it, I have no 
Cloaths to put on, no Linnen, nothing to help myself. 

Well, well, says he, you may be better us’d than you are aware of, come hither 
with me; so he led me into a vast great Ware-house, or rather Set of Ware- 
houses, one within another, and calling the Ware-house-Keeper, here says he, 
you must Cloth this Man, and give him every thing necessary, upon the Foot of 
Number Five, and give the Bill to me, our Master has order’d me to allow it, in 
the Account of the West Plantation: That was it seems the Plantation where I 
was to go. 


Accordingly, the Ware-house Keeper carryed me into an Inner-Ware-house, 
where were several Suites of Cloths of the Sort his Orders mention’d; which 
were plain but good sorts of Cloths ready made, being of a good Broad Cloth, 
about 11s. a Yard in England, and with this he gave me three good Shirts, two 
Pair of Shoes, Stockings and Gloves, a Hat, fix Neckcloths, and in short, every 
thing I could want; and when he had look’d every thing out, and fitted them, he 
lets me into a little Room by it self; here says he, go in there a Slave, and come 
out a Gentleman; and with that carryed every thing into the Room, and shutting 
the Door, bid me put them on, which I did most willingly; and now you may 
believe, that I began to hope for for something better than ordinary. 

In a little while after this, came the Overseer, and gave me Joy of my new 
Cloths, and told me I must go with him; so I was carried to another Plantation 
larger than that where I work’d before, and where there were two Overseers, or 
Clerks, One within Doors, and Two without: This last was remov’d to another 
Plantation, and I was plac’d there in his room, that is to say, as the Clerk without 
Doors, and my Business was to look after the Servants Negroes, and take Care 
that they did their Business, provide their Food, and in short, both Govern and 
Direct them. 

I Was elevated to the highest degree in my Thoughts at this Advancement, and 
it is impossible for me to express the Joy of my Mind upon this Occasion; but 
there came a difficulty upon me, that shock’d me so violently, and went so 
against my very Nature, that I really had almost forfeited my Place about it; and 
in all Appearance the Favour of our Master, who had been so generous to me; 
and this was, that when I entered upon my Office, I had a Horse given me, and a 
long Horse-whip, like what we call in England a Hunting-whip; the Horse was to 
ride up and down all over the Plantation to see the Servants and Negroes did 
their Work, and the Plantation being so large, it could not be done on Foot, at 
least so often, and so effectually as was requir’d; and the Horse-whip was given 
me to correct and lash the Slaves and Servants, when they proved Negligent, or 
Quarrelsome, or in short were guilty of any Offence: This part turn’d the very 
blood within my Veins, and I could not think of it with any temper; that I, who 
was but Yesterday a Servant or Slave like them, and under the Authority of the 
same Lash, should lift up my Hand to the Cruel Work, which was my Terror but 
the Day before: This I say, I cou’d not do; insomuch, that the Negroes perceiv’d 
it, and I had soon so much Contempt upon my Authority, that we were all in 
Disorder. 

The Ingratitude of their Return, for the Compassion I shew’d them, provok’d 
me, I Confess, and a little harden’d my Heart, and I began with the Negroes, two 
of whom I was oblig’d to Correct; and I thought I did it most Cruelly; but after I 


had Lash’d them till every Blow I struck them, hurt my self, and I was ready to 
Faint at the Work, the Rogues Laught at me, and one of them had the Impudence 
to say behind my Back, that if he had the Whipping of me, he would show me 
better how to Whip a Negro. 

Well, however, I had no Power to do it in such a Barbarous manner, as I found 
it was necessary to have it done; and the Defect began to be a Detriment to our 
Masters Business, and now I began indeed to see, that the Cruelty, so much 
talk’d of, used in Virginia and Barbadoes, and other Colonies, in Whipping the 
Negro Slaves, was not so much owing to the Tyranny, and Passion, and Cruelty 
of the English, as had been reported, the English not being accounted to be of a 
Cruel Disposition, and really are not so: But that it is owing to the Brutallity, and 
obstinate Temper of the Negroes, who cannot be mannag’d by Kindness, and 
Courtisy; but must be rul’d with a Rod of Iron, beaten with Scorpions, as the 
Scripture calls it; and must be used as they do use them, or they would Rise and 
Murther all their Masters, which their Numbers consider’d, would not be hard 
for them to do, if they had Arms and Ammunition suitable to the Rage and 
Cruelty of their Nature. 

But I began to see at the same time, that this Brutal temper of the Negroes was 
not rightly manag’d; that they did not take the best Course with them, to make 
them sensible, either of Mercy, or Punishment; and it was Evident to me, that 
even the worst of those tempers might be brought to a Compliance, without the 
Lalh, or at least without so much of it, as they generally Inflicted. 

Our Master was really a Man of Humanity himself, and was sometimes so full 
of Tenderness, that he would forbid the Severities of his Overseers and 
Stewards; but he saw the Necessity of it, and was oblig’d at last to leave it to the 
Discretion of his upper Servants; yet he would often bid them be Merciful, and 
bid them consider the Difference of the Constitution of the Bodies of the 
Negro’s; some being less able to bear the Tortures of their Punishment than 
others, and some of them less Obstinate too, than others. 

However, some body was so officious as to inform him against me upon this 
Occasion, and let him know, that I Neglected his Affairs, and that the Servants 
were under no Government; by which means his Plantation was not duly 
manag’d, and that all things were in Disorder. 

This was a heavy Charge for a young Overseer, and his Honour came like a 
Judge, with all his Attendants, to look into things, and hear the Cause: However, 
he was so just to me, as that before he Censur’d me, he resolv’d to hear me fully; 
and that not only Publickly, but in Private too; and the last part of this was my 
particular good Fortune, for as he had formerly allow’d me to speak to him with 
Freedom; so I had the like Freedom now, and had full Liberty to Explain, and 


Defend my self. 

I knew nothing of the Complaint against me, till I had it from his own Mouth; 
nor any thing of his coming, till I saw him in the very Plantation, viewing his 
Work, and viewing the several Peices of Ground that were order’d to be New 
Planted; and after he had Rod all round, and seen things in the Condition, which 
they were to be seen in; how every thing was in its due Order, and the Servants 
and Negroes were all at Work, and every thing appearing to his Mind, he went 
into the House. 

As I saw him come up the Walks, I ran towards him, made my Homage, and 
gave him my humble Thanks for the Goodness he had shew’d me, in taking me 
from the Miserable Condition I was in before, and Employing and Entrusting me 
in his Business; and he look’d pleasant enough, tho’ he did not say much at first, 
and I attended him thro’ the whole Plantation, gave him an Account of every 
thing as he went along, answer’d all his Objections, and Enquiries, every where 
in such a manner, as it seems, he did not expect: And, as he acknowledg’d 
afterward, every thing was very much to his Satisfaction. 

There was an Overseer, as I observ’d; belonging to the same Plantation, who 
was, tho’ not over me, yet in a Work Superior to mine; for his Business was to 
see the Tobacco pack’d up, and deliver it either on Board the Sloops, or 
otherwise, as our Master order’d, and to receive English Goods from the Grand 
Ware-house, which was at the other Plantation, because, that was nearest the 
Water-side, and in short, to keep the Accounts: This Overseer, an Honest and 
upright Man, made no Complaint to him of his Business being Neglected, as 
above, or of any thing like it, tho’ he Enquir’d of him about it, and that very 
strictly too. 

I should have said, that as he Rid over the Plantation; he came in his round to 
the Place where the Servants were usually Corrected, when they had done any 
Fault; and there stood two Negroes with their Hands ty’d behind them, as it were 
under Sentence; and when he came near them, they fell on their Knees, and 
made pitiful Signs to him for Mercy: Alas! Alas! says he, turning to me, why did 
you bring me this way? I do not love such Sights, what must I do now? I must 
Pardon them; prethee, what have they done? I told him the particular Offences, 
which they were brought to the Place for; one had Stole a Bottle of Rum, and 
had made himself Drunk with it, and when he was Drunk, had done a great many 
Mad things, and had attempted to knock one of the white Servants Brains out 
with a Hand-spike; but that the white Man had avoided the Blow, and striking up 
the Negroes Heels, had seiz’d him, and brought him Prisoner thither, where he 
had lain all Night; and that I had told him he was to be Whipp’d that Day, and 
the next three Days, twice every Day. 


And could you be so Cruel, says his Honour, why, you would Kill the poor 
Wretch! and so beside the Blood which you would have to answer for, you 
would lose me a lusty Man Negro, which Cost me at least 30 or 40/. and bring a 
Reproach upon my whole Plantation; nay, and more than that, some of them in 
Revenge would Murther me, if ever it was in their Power. 

Sir, says I, if those Fellows are not kept under by Violence, I believe you are 
Satisfied, nothing is to be done with them; and it is reported in your Works, that 
I have been rather their Jest, than their Terror, for want of using them as they 
deserve; and I was resolv’d how muchsoever it is against my own Disposition, 
that your Service should not suffer for my unseasonable Forbearance; and 
therefore, if I had Scourg’d him to Death: —Hold, says he, no, no, by no means, 
any such Severity in my Bounds; remember young Man, you were once a 
Servant, deal as you would acknowledg’d it would be just to deal with you in his 
Case, and mingle always some Mercy; I desire it, and let the Consequence of 
being too gentle, be plac’d to my Account. 

This was as much as I cou’d desire, and the more, because what pass’d, was in 
Publick, and several, both Negroes and white Servants, as well as the particular 
Persons, who had accused me, heard it all, tho’ I did not know it: A Cruel Dog of 
an Overseer, says one of the white Servants behind, he would have Whipp’d 
poor Bullet-head, (so they call’d the Negro, that was to be Punish’d) to Death, if 
his Honour had not happen’d to come to Day. 

However, I urg’d the Notorious Crime this Fellow was Guilty off, and the 
Danger there was in such Forbearance, from the Refactory and incorrigible 
Temper of the Negroes, and press’d a little the Necessity of making Examples; 
but he said, well, well, do it the next time, but not so, I said no more. 

The other Fellows Crime was trifling, compar’d with this; and the Master 
went forward, talking of it to me, and I following him, till we came to the House; 
when after he had been sat down a while, he call’d me to him: And not suffering 
my Accusers to come near, till he had heard my Defence, he began with me thus. 

Mast. Hark ye, young Man, I must have some Discourse with you: Your 
Conduct is Complain’d of, since I set you over this Plantation; I thought your 
Sence of the Obligation I had laid on you, would have secur’d your Diligence, 
and Faithfulness to me. 

Jack. I am very sorry any Complaint should be made of me, because the 
Obligation I am under to your Honour, (and which I freely Confess) does bind 
me to your Interest in the strongest manner Imaginable; and however, I may 
have mistaken my Business, I am sure I have not willingly Neglected it. 

Mast. Well, I shall not Condemn you, without hearing you, and therefore I 
call’d you in now, to tell you of it. 


Jack. I humbly Thank your Honour, I have but one Petition more, and that is, 
that I may know my Accusation, and if you please, my Accusers. 

Mast. The first, you shall, and that is, the Reason of my talking to you in 
Private; and if there is any need of a farther Hearing, you shall know your 
Accusers too: What you are charg’d with, is just contrary to what appear’d to me 
just now, and therefore you and I must come to a new understanding about it; for 
I thought I was too cunning for you, and now I think you have been too Cunning 
for me. 

Jack. | hope your Honour will not be offended, that I do not fully understand 
you. 

Mast. I believe you do not; come tell me Honestly, did you really intend to 
Whip the poor Negro twice a Day, for four Days together; that is to say, to Whip 
him to Death, for that would have been the English of it, and the End of it. 

Jack. If I may be permitted to Guess, Sir, I believe I know the Charge that is 
brought against me; and that your Honour has been told, that I have been too 
gentle with the Negroes, as well as with other Servants; and that when they have 
deserv’d to be us’d with the accustom’d Severity of the Country, I have not 
given them half enough; and that by this Means they are careless of your 
Business, and that your Plantation is not well look’d after, and the like. 

Mast. Well, you Guess right, go on. 

Jack. The first Part of the Charge I Confess, but the last I Deny; and appeal to 
your Honour’s strictest Examination, into every part of it. 

Mast. If the last Part could be true, I would be glad the first were; for it would 
be an infinite Satisfaction to me, that my Business not being Neglected, nor our 
safety Endanger’d, those poor Wretches cou’d be us’d with more Humanity, for 
Cruelty is the Aversion of my Nature; and it is the only uncomfortable thing that 
attends me, in all my Prosperity. 

Jack. I freely acknowledge, Sir, that at first, it was impossible for me to bring 
my self to that Terrible Work: How could I, that was but just come out of the 
Terror of it my self, and had but the Day before been a poor Naked miserable 
Servant my self, and might be to Morrow reduc’d to the same Condition again; 
How cou’d I use this Terrible Weapon on the naked Flesh of my Fellow 
Servants, as well as Fellow Creatures? As least, Sir, when my Duty made it 
absolutely Necessary, I cou’d not do it without the utmost Horror: I beseech you 
Pardon me, if I have such a Tenderness in my Nature, that tho’ I might be fit to 
be your Servant; I am incapable of being an Executioner, having been an 
Offender myself. 

Mast. Well, but how then can my Business be done? And how will this terrible 
Obstinacy of the Negroes, who they tell me, can be no otherwise governed, be 


kept from Neglect of their Work, or even Insolence and Rebellion? 

Jack. This brings me, Sir, to the latter part of my Defence; and here, I hope 
your Honour will be pleased to call my Accusers, or that you will give your self 
the Trouble of taking the exactest View of your Plantation, and see, or let them 
shew you, if any thing is Neglected, if your Business has suffer’d in any thing, or 
if your Negroes or other Servants are under less Government than they were 
before; and if on the contrary, I have found out that happy Secret, to have good 
Order kept, the Business of the Plantation done, and that with Diligence, and 
Dispatch, and that the Negroes are kept in Awe, the natural Temper of them 
Subjected, and the Safety and Peace of your Family secur’d; as well by gentle 
Means, as by Rough, by moderate Correction, as by Torture, and Barbarity; by a 
due Awe of just Discipline, as by the Horror of unsufferable Torments, I hope 
your Honour will not lay that Sin to my Charge. 

Mast. No indeed, you would be the most acceptable Mannager that ever I 
employed; But how then does this consist with the cruel Sentence you had 
pass’d on the poor Fellow, that is in your Condemn’d Hole yonder, who was to 
be Whipp’d eight times in four Days? 

Jack. Very well, Sir; first Sir, he remains under the terrible Apprensions of a 
Punishment, so Severe, as no Negro ever had before; this Fellow, with your 
leave, I intended to Release to Morrow, without any Whipping at all, after 
Talking to him in my way about his Offence, and raising in his Mind a Sense of 
the value of Pardon; and if this makes him a better Servant than the severest 
Whipping will do, than I presume you would allow, I have gain’d a Point. 

Mast. Ay, but what if it should not be so, for these Fellows have no Sense of 
Gratitude? 


Jack. That is, Sir, because they are never Pardon’d, if they Offend they never 
know what Mercy is, And what then have they to be Grateful for? 

Mast. Thou art in the right indeed, where there is no Mercy shew’d, there is no 
Obligation laid upon them. 

Jack. Besides, Sir, if they have at any time been let go, which is very seldom, 
they are not told what the Case is; they take no pains with them to imprint 
Principles of Gratitude on their Minds, to tell them what Kindness is shewn 
them, and what they are Indebted for it, and what they might Gain in the End by 
it. 

Mast. But do you think such usage would do? would it make any impression? 
you perswade your self it would; but you see ‘tis against the receiv’d Notion of 
the whole Country. 

Jack. There are it may be Publick and National Mistakes and Errors in 
Conduct, and this is One. 

Mast. Have you try’d it? you cannot say it is a Mistake, till you have try’d and 
prov’d it to be so. 

Jack. Your whole Plantation is a Proof of it. This very Fellow had never acted 
as he did, if he had not gotten Rum in his Head, and been out of the Government 
of himself; so that indeed all the Offence I ought to have punish’d him for, had 
been that of stealing a Bottle of Rum, and drinking it all up; in which Case, like 
Noah, he did not know the strength of it, and when he had it in his Head he was 
a mad Man, he was as one Raging and Distracted; so that for all the rest he 
deserv’d Pity, rather than Punishment. 

Mast. Thou art right, certainly right, and thou wilt be a rare Fellow if thou 
canst bring these Notions into Practise; I wish you had try’d it upon any one 
particular Negroe, that I might see an Example, I would give 500I. it could be 
brought to bear. 

Jack. I desire nothing, Sir, but your Favour, and the Advantage of obliging 
you, I will show you an Example of it, among your own Negro’s, and all the 
Plantation will acknowledge it. 

Mast. You make my very Heart glad within me, Jack; if you can bring this to 
pass, I here give you my Word, Ill’ not only give you your own Freedom, but 
make a Man of you for this World, as long as you live. 

Upon this, I Bow’d to him very respectfully, and told him the following Story. 
There is a Negroe, Sir, in your Plantation, who has been your Servant several 
Years before I came; he did a Fault that was of no great Consequence in itself, 
but perhaps would have been worse, if they had indeed gone farther, and I had 
him brought into the usual Place, and ty’d him by the Thumbs for Correction, 
and he was told that he should be Whipp’d and Pickl’d in a dreadful manner. 


After I had made proper Impressions on his Mind, of the Terror of his 
Punishment, and found that he was sufficiently humbled by it, I went into the 
House, and caus’d him to be brought out, just as they do when they go to Correct 
the Negroes on such Occasions; when he was strip’d and ty’d up, he had two 
Lashes given him, that were indeed very cruel Ones, and I call’d to them to hold; 
hold said I, to the two Men that had just began to lay on upon the poor Fellow, 
hold said I, let me talk with him. 

So he was taken down, then I began, and represented to him how kind you, 
that were his Great Master had been to him; that you had never done him any 
Harm, that you had us’d him gently, and he had never been brought to this 
Punishment in so many Year, tho’ he had done some Faults before; that this was 
a notorious Offence, for he had stolen some Rum, and made himself, and two 
other Negroes Drunkt mad, and had abus’d two Women Negroes, who had 
Husbands in our Master’s Service, but in another Plantation; and play’d several 
other Pranks, and for this I had appointed him this Punishment. 

He shook his Head, and made Signs, that he was muchee sorree, as he call’d 
it, And what will you say, or do, said I, if I should prevail with the Great Master 
to Pardon you? I have a mind to go and see if I can beg for you: He told me he 
would lye down, let me kill him, me will, says he, run go, fetch, bring for you as 
long as me live: This was the opportunity I had a mind to have, to trye whether 
as Negroes have all the other Faculties of reasonable Creatures, they had not also 
some Sense of Kindness, some Principles of natural Generosity, which in short, 
is the Foundation of Gratitude; for Gratitude is the Product of generous 
Principles. 

You please me with the beginning of this Story, says he, I hope you have 
carryed it on. 

Yes, Sir, says I, it has been carryed on farther perhaps, than you may imagine, 
or will think has been possible in such a Case. 

But I was not so Arrogant, as to assume the Merit to myself; no, no, said I, I 
do not ask you to go, or run for me, you must do all that for our Great Master, 
for it will be from him entirely that you will be Pardon’d, if you are Pardon’d at 
all; for your Offence is against him, and what will you say, will you be Grateful 
to him, and run, go, fetch, bring, for him as long as you live, as you have said 
you would for me. 

Yes, indeed, says he, and muchee do, muchee do, for you too (he would not 
leave me out) you ask him for me. 

Well, I put off all his promis’d Gratitude to me, from myself, as was my Duty, 
and plac’d it to your Account, told him I knew you was muchee Good, muchee 
Pitiful, and I would perswade you if I could; and so told him I would go to you, 


and he should be Whipp’d no more till I came again; but hark ye, Mouchat, says 
I, that was the Negro’s Name, they tell me when I came hither, that there is no 
showing kindness to any of you Negro’s, that when we spare you from 
Whipping you Laugh at us, and are the worse. 

He look’d very serious at me, and said, O, that no so, the Masters say so, but 
no be so; no be so, indeedé, indeedeé, and so we Parlee’d. 

Jack. Why do they say so then? to be sure they have try’d you all. 

Negro. No, no, they no try, they say so, but no trye. 

Jack. I hear them all say so. 

Negro. Me tell you the True, they have no Merciée, they Beat us Cruel, all 
Cruel, they never have show Mercee. How can they tell we be no better? 

Jack. What do they never spare? 

Negro. Master, me speakee de true, they never give Merciéée, they always 
Whippee, Lashee, Knockee down, all Cruel: Negroe be muchee better Man do 
muchee better Work, but they tell us no Mercee. 

Jack. But what do they never show any Mercy? 

Negro. No, never, no never, all whipee, all whippee, Cruel, worse than they 
whippee de Horse, whipee de Dog. 

Jack. But would they be better if they did? 

Negro. Yes, yes, Negroe be muchee better if they be Mercieé; when they 
whippee, whippee, Negroe muchee cry, muchee hate, would kill if they had de 
Gun; but when they makee de Mercy, then Negroe tell de great Tankee, and love 
to Worke, and do muchee Work; and because be good Master to them. 

Jack. They say no; you would Laugh at them, and Mock when they shew 
Mercy. 

Negro. How! they say when they shew Merciée; they never shew Merciéé, me 
never see them shew one Merciée, since me live. 

Now, Sir, said I, if this be so, really they go I dare say, contrary to your 
Inclination; for I see you are but too full of Pity for the Miserable; I saw it in my 
own Case, and upon a Presumption, that you had rather have your Work done 
from a Principle of Love, than Fear, without making your Servants Bleed for 
every Triffle, if it were possible; I say, upon this Presumption, I dealt with this 
Mouchat, as you shall hear. 

Mast. I have never met with any thing of this Kind, since I have been a 
Planter; which is now above 40 Year, I am delighted with the Story, go on, I 
expect a pleasant Conclusion. 

Jack. The Conclusion, Sir, will be, I believe as much to your Satisfaction, as 
the beginning; for it every way answer’d my Expectation, and will yours also; 
and shew you how you might be faithfully serv’d if you pleas’d, for ‘tis certain 


you are not so serv’d now. 

Mast. No, indeed, they serve me but just as they do the Devil, for fear I should 
hurt them; but ‘tis contrary to an ingenious Spirit, to delight in such Service; I 
abhor it, if I could but know how to get any other. 

Jack. It is easy, Sir, to shew you, that you may be serv’d upon better 
Principles; and Consequently be better serv’d, and more to your Satisfaction; and 
I dare undertake to convince you of it. 

Mast. Well, go on with the Story. 

Jack. After I had talk’d thus to him, I said, well Mouchat, I shall see how you 
will be afterward; if I can get our Great Master to be Merciful to you at this time. 

Negro. Yes, you shall see, you mucheé see, mucheé see. 

Upon this, I call’d for my Horse, and went from him, and made as if I Rode 
away to you, who they told me was in the next Plantation; and having staid four 
or five Hours, I came back and talk’d to him again; told him that I had waited on 
you, and that you had heard of his Offence, was highly Provok’d, and had 
resolv’d to Cause him to be severely Punish’d for an Example to all the Negroes 
in the Plantation: But that I had told you how Penitent he was, and how good he 
would be if you would Pardon him; and had at last had prevail’d on you: That 
you had told me what all People said of the Negroes; how, that to shew them 
Mercy, was to make them think you were never in Earnest with them, and that 
you did but Triffle and Play with them; However, that I had told you what he 
had said of himself; and that it was not true of the Negroes, and that the white 
Men said it, but that they could not know, because they did never shew any 
Mercy, and therefore had never try’d: That I had perswaded you to shew Mercy, 
to try whether kindness would prevail as much as Cruelty; and now, Mouchat, 
said I, you will be let go, pray let our Great Master see that I have said true; so I 
order’d him to be unty’d, gave him a Dram of Rum out of my Pocket-bottle, and 
order’d them to give him some Victuals. 

When the Fellow was let loose, he came to me, and kneel’d down to me, and 
took hold of my Legs and of my Feet, and laid his Head upon the Ground; and 
Sob’d, and Cry’d, like a Child that had been Corrected, but could not speak for 
his Life; and thus he continu’d a long time: I would have taken him up, but he 
would not Rise, but I Cry’d as fast as he, for I could not bear to see a poor 
Wretch lye on the Ground to me, that was but a Servant the other Day like 
himself; at last, but not till a quarter of an Hour, I made him get up, and then he 
spoke. Me muchee know good Great Master, muchee good you Master: No 
Negro unthankful, me Dye for them, do me so muchee kind. 

I dismiss’d him then, and bad him go to his Wife, for he was Marry’d, and not 
Work that Afternoon; but as he was going away, I call’d him again, and talk’d 


thus to him. 

Now, Mouchat, says I, you see the white Men can shew Mercy: Now you 
must tell all the Negroes, what has been reported of them; that they Regard 
nothing but the Whip; that if they are us’d gently, they are the Worse, not the 
Better; and that this is the Reason, why the white Man shew them no Mercy; and 
convince them, that they would be much better treated, and us’d kindlier if they 
would shew themselves as grateful, for kind usage, as humble after Torment, and 
see if you can Work on them. 

Me go, me go, says he, me muchéé talk to them, they be muchéeé glad as me 
be, and do great Work, to be us’d kind by de Great Master. 

Mast. Well, but now what Testimony have you of this Gratitude you speak of? 
have you seen any alteration among them. 

Jack. I come next to that Part Sir, about a Month after this, I caus’d a Report 
to be spread abroad in the Plantation, that I had offended you the Great Master, 
and that I was turn’d out of the Plantation, and was to be hang’d; your Honour 
knows that sometime ago, you sent me upon your particular Business into 
Potuxent River, where I was absent 12 Days, then I took the opportunity to have 
this Report spread about among the Negroes to see how it would work. 

Mast. What? to see how Mouchat would take it. 

Jack. Yes, Sir, and it made a Discovery indeed; the poor Fellow did not 
believe it presently, but finding I was still Absent, he went to the Head Clerk, 
and standing at his Door, said nothing, but look’d like a Fool of 10 Year old; 
after some time, the upper Overseer came out, and seeing him stand there, at first 
said nothing, supposing he had been sent of some Errand; but observing him to 
stand stock still, and that he was in the same Posture and Place, during the time 
that he had pass’d and repass’d two or three times, he stops short the last time of 
his coming by, What do you want, says he to him, that you stand idle here so 
long? 

Me speakée, me tell something, says he. 

Then the Overseer thought some Discovery was at Hand, and began to listen 
to him, What would you tell me, says he? 

Me tell Pray, says he, Where be de other Master? 

He meant, he would ask where he was; What other Master do you mean, says 
the Clerk? what do you want to speak with the Great Master? he can’t be spoke 
with by you; Pray what is your Business, cannot you tell it to me? 

No, no; me no speakéé, the Great Master, the other Master, says Mouchat. 

What, the Colonel? says the Clerk. 

Yes, yes, the Colonel, says he. 

Why don’t you know that he is to be hang’d to Morrow, says the Clerk, for 


making the great Master angry . 

Yes, yes, says Mouchat, me know, me know, but me won’t speak, me tell 
something. 

Well. What would you say, says the Clerk. 

O! me no, let him makeeé de Great Master angry, with that he kneel’d down to 
the Clerk. 

What ails you? says the Clerk, I tell you he must be hang’d. 

No, no, says he, no hang de Master, me kneel for him to Great Master. 

Youyt Kneel for him! says the Clerk, What do you think the great Master will 
mind you? he has made the great Master angry, and must be hang’d, I tell you, 
what signifies your begging. 

Negroe. O! me pray, me pray the great Master for him. 

Clerk. Why, what ails you, that you would pray for him? 

Neg. O! he beggéé the great Master for me, now me beggeée for him; the great 
Master muchee good, muchee good; he pardon me when the other Master 
beggee me; now he pardon him, when me beggee for him again. 

Clerk. No, no, your begging won’t do; will you be hang’d for him? if you will 
do that, something may be. 

Negr. Yes, yes, me be hang, for de poor Master that beggeé for me, Mouchat 
shall hang, the great Master shall hangee mee, whippee mee, any thing to save 
the poor Master that beggee me, yes, yes, indeed. 

Clerk. Are you in earnest Mouchat? 

Negr. Yes indeed, me Telleé de true, the great Master shall know me tellee de 
true, for he shall see the White-Man hanggee me Mouchat, poor Negroe Mouchat 
will be hangee, be whippee, any thing for the poor Master that beggee for me. 

With this the poor Fellow cry’d most pitifully, and there was no room to 
Question his being in earnest; when on a sudden, I appear’d, for I was fetch’d to 
see all this Transaction: I was not in the House at first, but was just come home 
from the Business you sent me of, and heard it all, and indeed neither the Clerk, 
nor I could bear it any longer; so he came out to me, go to him, says he, you 
have made an Example that will never be forgot, that a Negroe can be Grateful; 
go to him, adds he, for I can talk to him no longer; so I appear’d, and spoke to 
him presently, and let him see that I was at Liberty; but to hear how the poor 
Fellow behav’d, your Honour cannot but be pleas’d. 

Mast. Prethee go on I am pleas’d with it all, ‘tis all a new Scene of Negroe 
Life to me, and very moving. 

Jack. For a good while he stood as if he had been Thunder-struck, and stupid; 
but looking steadily at me, tho’ not speaking a Word, at last he Mutters to 
himself with a kind of a Laugh, Ay, ay, says he, Mouchat see, Mouchat no see; 


me wakee, me no wakee; no hangee, no hangee, he live truly, very live; and then 
on a sudden he runs to me, snatches me away as if I had been a Boy of ten Years 
old, and takes me up upon his back, and run away with me, till I was fain to cry 
out to him to stop; then he sets me down, and looks at me again, then falls a 
Dancing about me, as if he had been bewitch’d, just as you have seen them do 
about their Wives and Children when they are Merry. 

Well, then he began to talk with me, and told me what they had said to him, 
how I was to be hang’d; well, says I, Mouchat, and would you have been 
satisfied to be hang’d to save me, yes, yes, says he, be truly hangee, to beggee 
you. 

But why do you love me so well Mouchat? said I. 

Did you no beggee me, he says, at the great Master? you savee me, make great 
Master muchee good, muchee kind, no whippee me, me no forget, me be whip’d, 
be hang’d, that you no be hang’d, me dye, that you no dye, me no let any bad be 
with you, all while that me live. 

Now, Sir, your Honour may judge, whether kindness well manag’d would not 
oblige these People as well as Cruelty; and whether there are Principles of 
Gratitude in them, or no. 

Mast. But what then can be the Reason, that we never believed it to be so 
before? 

Jack. Truly, Sir, I fear that Mouchat gave the true Reason. 

Mast. What was that Pray? that we were too Cruel. 

Jack. That they never had any Mercy shew’d them; that we never try’d them, 
whether they would be grateful or no; that if they did a Fault, they were never 
spar’d, but punish’d with the utmost Cruelty; so that they had no Passion, no 
Affection to Act upon, but that of Fear, which necessarily brought Hatred with 
it; but that if they were used with Compassion, they would Serve with Affection, 
as well as other Servants: Nature is the same, and Reason Governs in just 
Proportions in all Creatures; But having never been let Taste what Mercy is, they 
know not how to act from a Principle of Love. 

Master. I am convinc’d, it is so; But now, pray tell me, how did you put this in 
Practice with the poor Negro’s now in Bonds yonder, when you pass’d such a 
cruel Sentence upon them, that they should be whipp’d twice a Day, for four 
Days together, was that shewing Mercy? 

Jack. My Method was just the same, and if you please to inquire of Mr.—, 
your other Servant, you will be satisfy’d that it was so; for we agreed upon the 
same Measures as I took with Mouchat; Namely, first to put them into the 
utmost Horror and Apprehensions of the Cruelest Punishment that they had ever 
heard of, and thereby enhaunce the Value of their Pardon, which was to come as 


from your self, but not without our great Intercession: Then I was to argue with 
them, and Work upon their Reason, to make the Mercy that was shew’d them 
sink deep into their Minds, and give lasting Impressions; explain the Meaning of 
Gratitude to them, and the Nature of an Obligation, and the like, as I had done 
with Mouchat. 

Master. I am answer’d, your Method is certainly Right, and I desire you may 
go on with it, for I desire nothing (on this side Heaven) more, than to have all 
my Negroes serve me from Principles of Gratitude, for my Kindness to them: I 
abhor to be fear’d like a Lion, like a Tyrant, it is a Violence upon Nature every 
way, and is the most disagreable Thing in the World to a generous Mind. 

Jack. But, Sir, I am doubtful that you may not believe that I intended to act 
thus with those poor Fellows; I beseech you to send for Mr.—, that he may tell 
you, what we had agreed on before I speak with him. 

Master. What Reason have I to doubt that? 

Jack. I hope you have not, but I should be very Sorry you should think me 
capable of Executing such a Sentence as you have heard me own, I had pass’d 
on them; and there can be no way effectually to clear it up, but this. 

Master. Well, seeing you put so much Weight upon it, he shall be call’d for. 

Jack. I hope, Sir, you are now, not only satisfy’d of the Truth of the Account I 
gave, relating to the Method we had agreed on; but of its being so proper, and so 
likely to answer your End. 

Master. I am fully satisfy’d, and shall be glad to see that it answers the End; 
for, as I have said, nothing can be more agreeable to me, nothing has so much 
robb’d me of the Comfort of all my Fortunes, as the Cruelty used in my Name, 
on the Bodies of those poor Slaves. 

Jack. It is certainly wrong, Sir; it is not only wrong, as it is barbarous and 
cruel; but it is wrong too, as it is the worst way of Managing, and of having your 
Business done. 

Master. It is my Aversion, it fills my very Soul, with Horror; I believe, if I 
should come by, while they were using those Cruelties on the poor Creatures, I 
should either sink down at the Sight of it, or fly into a Rage, and kill the Fellow 
that did it; tho’ it is done too, by my own Authority. 

Jack. But, Sir, I dare say, I shall convince you also that it is wrong, in Respect 
of Interest; and that your Business shall be better discharg’d, and your 
Plantations better order’d, and more Work done by the Negroes, who shall be 
engaged by Mercy and Lenity, than by those, who are driven, and dragg’d by the 
Whips, and the Chains of a merciless Tormentor. 

Master. I think the Nature of the Thing speaks it self, doubtless it should be 
so, and I have often thought it would be so, and a thousand Times wish’d it 


might be so; but all my English People pretend otherwise, and that it is 
impossible to bring the Negroes to any Sence of Kindness, and Consequently not 
to any Obedience of Love. 

Jack. It may be true, Sir, that there may be found here and there a Negro of a 
senceless, stupid, sordid Disposition; perfectly Untractable, undocible, and 
incapable of due Impressions; especially incapable of the Generosity of Principle 
which I am speaking of; you know very well, Sir, there are such among 
Christians, as well as among Negroes, whence else came the English Proverb; 
that if you save a Thief from the Gallows, he shall be the first to Cut your 
Throat. But, Sir, if such a Refractory, undocible Fellow comes in our way, he 
must be dealt with, first, by the smooth ways, to Try him; then by the Violent 
way to Break his Temper, as they Break a Horse; and if nothing will do, such a 
Wretch should be Sold off, and others Bought in his Room; for the Peace of the 
Plantation should not be broken for one Devilish temper’d Fellow; and if this 
was done, I doubt not, you should have all your Plantation carried on, and your 
Work done, and not a Negro or a Servant upon it, but what would not only Work 
for you, but even Die for you, if there was an Occasion for it, as you see this 
poor Mouchat would have done for me. 

Mast. Well, go on with your Measures, and may you succeed, I’ll promise you 
I will fully make you amends for it; I long to have these Cruelties out of use, in 
my Plantation especially, as for others, let them do as they will. 

Our Master being gone, I went to the Prisoners, and first, I suffer’d them to be 
told that the Great Master had been there, and that he had been enclin’d to 
Pardon them, till he knew what their Crime was; but then he said it was so great 
a Fault that it must be Punish’d: Besides, the Man that talk’d to them, told them, 
that the Great Master said, that he knew if he had Pardon’d them, they would but 
be the Worse, for that the Negroes were never thankful for being spar’d, and that 
there were no other ways to make them Obedient, but Severity. 

One of the poor Fellows more sensible than the other; answer’d, if any Negroe 
be Bader for kindly us’d, they should be Whipped till they were muchéé better, 
but that he never knew that, for he never knew the Negroe be kindly use. 

This was the same thing as the other had said, and indeed, was but too true, for 
the Overseers really knew no such thing as Mercy; and that Notion of the 
Negroes being no other way to be govern’d but by Cruelty, had been the 
Occasion, that no other Method was ever try’d among them. 

Again, if a slack Hand has been at any time been held upon them; it had not 
been done with Discretion, or as a point of Mercy; and manag’d with the 
Assistance of Argument to convince the Negroes of the Nature and Reason of it, 
and to shew them what they ought to do in Return for it: But it was perhaps the 


effect of Negligence, ill Conduct, and want of Application to the Business of the 
Plantation; and then ‘twas no wonder that the Negroes took the Advantage of it. 

Well, I carried on the Affair with these two Negroes, just as I did with 
Mouchat, so I need not repeat the particulars, and they were deliver’d with 
infinite Acknowledgments and Thanks, even to all the Extravagancies of Joy 
usual in those People on such Occasion; and such was the Gratitude of those two 
pardon’d Fellows, that they were the most Faithful, and most Diligent Servants 
ever after, that belong’d to the whole Plantation, Mouchat excepted. 

In this manner I carried on the Plantation fully to his Satisfaction; and before a 
Year more was expir’d, there was scarse any such thing as Correction known in 
the Plantation; except upon a few Boys who were incapable of the Impressions, 
that good Usage would have made, even upon them too, till they had liv’d to 
know the Difference. 

It was some time after this Conference, that our Great Master, as we call’d 
him, sent for me again to his Dwelling-house, and told me he had, had an 
Answer from England from his Friend, to whom he had written about my Bill: I 
was a little afraid that he was going to ask me leave to send it to London: But he 
did not say any thing like that: But told me that his Friend had been with the 
Gentleman, and that he own’d the Bill, and that he had all the Money in his 
Hand, that the Bill had mention’d; but that he had promis’d the young Man, that 
had given him the Money, (meaning me,) not to pay the Money to any Body but 
himself, tho’ they should bring the Bill; the Reason of which was, that I did not 
know who might get the Bill away from me. 

But now, Col. Jack, says he, as you Wrote him an Account where you was, 
and by what wicked Arts you were Trapann’d; and that it was impossible for you 
to have your Liberty till you cou’d get the Money: My Friend at London has 
written to me, that upon making out a due Copy of the Bill here, attested by a 
notary, and sent to him, and your Obligation likewise attested; whereby you 
oblige your self to Deliver the Original to his Order, after the Money is paid, he 
will pay the Money. 

I told him I was willing to do whatever his Honour directed; and so the proper 
Copies were drawn, as I had been told were requir’d. 

But now, what will you do with this Money, Jack? says he smiling, will you 
Buy your Liberty of me, and go to Planting? 

I was too cunning for him, now, indeed, for I remember’d what he had 
promis’d me; and I had too much Knowledge of the Honesty of his Principles, as 
well as of the Kindness he had for me; to doubt his being as good as his Word; 
so I turn’d all this Talk of his upon him another way: I knew that when he ask’d 
me if I would Buy my Liberty and go to Planting, it was to try if I would leave 


him; so, I said, as to buying my Liberty, Sir, that is to say, going out of your 
Service, I had much rather Buy more time in your Service, and I am only 
unhappy that I have but two Year to serve. 

Come, come, Col. says he, don’t flatter me, I love plain Dealing, Liberty is 
precious to every Body; if you have a Mind to have your Money brought over, 
you shall have your Liberty to begin for your self, and I will take care you shall 
be well us’d by the Country, and get you a good Plantation. 

I still insisted, that I would not quit his Service for the best Plantation in 
Maryland; that he had been so good to me, and I believ’d I was so useful to him, 
that I cou’d not think of it; and at last, I added, I hop’d he cou’d not believe but I 
had as much Gratitude as a Negro. 

He smil’d, and said, he would not be serv’d upon those Terms; that he did not 
forget what he had promis’d, nor what I had done in his Plantation; and that he 
was resolv’d in the first place to give me my Liberty, so he Pulls out a peice of 
Paper, and throws it to me, there, says he, there’s a Certificate of your coming on 
Shore, and being Sold to me for five Years, of which you have liv’d three with 
me, and now you are your own Master. 

I Bow’d, and told him, that I was sure if I was my own Master, I would be his 
Servant as long as he would accept of my Service; and now we strain’d 
Courtisies; and he told me I should be his Servant still: But it should be on two 
Conditions. (1.) That he would give me 30/. a Year, and my Board, for my 
managing the Plantation I was then employ’d in; and (2.) That at the same time 
he would procure me a new Plantation to begin upon for my own Account; for 
Col. Jack, says he, smiling, tho’ you are but a young Man, yet ‘tis time you were 
doing something for your self. 

I answer’d, that I cou’d do little at a Plantation for my self, unless I Neglected 
his Business, which I was resolv’d not to do on any Terms whatever: But that I 
would serve him Faithfully if he would accept of me as long as he liv’d: So you 
shall, says he, again, and serve your self too; and thus we parted for that time. 

Here I am to observe in the general, to avoid dwelling too long upon a Story; 
that as the two Negroes who I deliver’d from Punishment, were ever after the 
most Diligent, and Laborious poor Fellows in the whole Plantation, as above; 
except Mouchat, of whom I shall speak more by and by, so they not only were 
Grateful themselves for their good usuage, but they Influenc’d the whole 
Plantation: So that the Gentle usuage and Lenity, with which they had been 
treated, had a Thousand times more Influence upon them, to make them 
Diligent, than all the Blows and Kicks, Whippings, and other Tortures could 
have, which they had been us’d to, and now the Plantation was famous for it; so 
that several other Planters began to do the same, tho’ I cannot say it was with the 


same Success; which might be for want of taking Pains with them, and working 
upon their Passions in a right manner; it appeared that Negroes were to be 
reason’d into things as well as other People, and it was by thus managing their 
Reason, that most of the Work was done. 

However, (as it was) the Plantations in Maryland, were the better for this 
Undertaking, and they are to this Day less Cruel and Barbarous to their Negroes, 
than they are in Barbados, and Jamica; and ‘tis observ’d the Negroes are not in 
these Colonies so desperate, neither do they so often run away, or so often Plot 
mischief against their Master, as they do in those. 

I Have dwelt the longer upon it, that if possible Posterity might be perswaded 
to try gentler Methods with those miserable Creatures, and to use them with 
Humanity; assuring them, that if they did so, adding the common Prudence that 
every particular Case, would direct them to for itself, the Negroes would do their 
Work faithfully, and chearfully; they would not find any of that refractoriness, 
and sullenness in their Temper, that they pretend now to complain of; but they 
would be the same as their Christian Servants, except that they would be the 
more Thankful and Humble, and Laborious of the Two. 

I Continue’d in this Station between five and six Year after this, and in all that 
time we had not one Negroe whipp’d, except as I observ’d before, now and then 
an unluckly Boy, and that only for Triffles; I cannot say, but we had some ill- 
natured ungovernable Negroes; but if at any time such Offended, they were 
Pardon’d the first Time, in the manner as above; and the second Time were 
ordered to be turn’d out of the Plantation; and this was remarkable that they 
would Torment themselves at the Apprehensions of being turn’d away, more by 
a great deal, than if they had been to be whipp’d, for then they were only Sullen 
and Heavy; nay, at length we found the fear of being turn’d out of the Plantation, 
had as much Effect to Reform them, that is to say, make them more diligent, 
than any Torture would have done; and the Reason was Evident, namely, 
because in our Plantation, they were us’d like Men, in the other like Dogs. 

My Master own’d the Satisfaction, he took in this blessed Change, as he call’d 
it, as long as he lived, and as he was so engag’d, by seeing the Negroes Grateful, 
he shew’d the same Principle of Gratitude to those that serv’d him, as he look’d 
for in those that he serv’d; and particularly to me, and so I come briefly to that 
Part: The first thing he did after giving me my Liberty, as above, and making me 
an allowance, was to get the Country Bounty to me, that is to say, of a Quantity 
of Land to begin, and Plant for myself. 

But this he manag’d Away by himself, and as I found afterwards took up that 
is, purchased in my Name, about 300 Acres of Land in a more convenient Place, 
than it would have otherwise been Allotted me; and this he did by his Interest 


with the Lord Proprietor; so that I had an extent of Ground mark’d out to me, not 
next, but very near one of his own Plantations: When I made my 
acknowledgement for this to him, he told me plainly, that I was not beholding to 
him for it at all; for he did it, that I might not be oblig’d to neglect his Business 
for the carrying on my own, and on that Account he would not reckon to me 
what Money he paid, which however, according to the Custom of the Country 
was not a very great Sum, I think about 40 or 501. 

Thus he very generously gave me my Liberty, advanc’d this Money for me, 
put me into a Plantation for myself, and gave me 301. a Year Wages for looking 
after one of his own Plantations. 

But Colonel, says he, to me, giving you this Plantation is nothing at all to you, 
if I do not assist you to support it, and to carry it on, and therefore I will give you 
Credit for what ever is needful to you for the carrying it on; such as Tools, 
Provisions for Servants, and some Servants to begin; Materials to build Out- 
Houses, and Conveniences of all Sorts for the Plantation, and to buy Hogs, 
Cows, Horses for Stock, and the like, and I’ll take it out of your Cargo, which 
will come from London, for the Money of your Bill. 

This was highly obliging and very kind, and the more so, as it afterwards 
appear’ d; in order to this, he sent two Servants of his own, who were Carpenters, 
as for Timber, Boards, Planks, and all Sorts of such Things in a Country almost 
all made of Wood, they could not be wanting: These run me up a little wooden 
House in less than three Weeks time, where I had three Rooms, a Kitchin, an 
Out-House, and two large Sheds at a distance from the House, for Store-houses, 
almost like Barns, with Stables at the End of them; and thus I was Set up in the 
World, and in Short, removed by the degrees that you have heard from a Pick- 
pocket, to a Kidnapp’d miserable Slave in Virginia; (for Maryland, is Virginia, 
speaking of them at a distance,) than from a Slave to a Head Officer, and 
Overseer of Slaves, and from thence to a Master Planter. 

I Had now as above, a House, a Stable, two Ware-houses, and 300 Acres of 
Land; but as we say, bare Walls make giddy Hussy’s, so I had neither Axe or 
Hatchet, to cut down the Trees; Horse, or Hog, or Cow to put upon the Land; not 
a Hoe, or a Spade to break Ground, nor a Pair of Hands, but my own to go to 
Work upon it. 

But Heaven and kind Masters, make up all those things to a diligent Servant; 
and I mention it, because People, who are either Transported, or otherwise 
Trappan’d into those Places, are generally thought to be rendered miserable, and 
undone; whereas, on the contrary, I would encourage them upon my own 
Experience to depend upon it, that if their own Diligence in the time of Service, 
gains them but a good Character, which it will certainly do, if they can deserve 


it, there is not the poorest, and most despicable Felon that ever went over, but 
may after his time is serv’d, begin for himself, and may in time be sure of raising 
a good Plantation. 

For Example, I will now take a Man in the meanest Circumstances of a 
Servant, who has serv’d out his 5 or 7 Years, (suppose a Transported Wretch for 
7 Years.) The custom of the Place was then (what it is since I know not) that on 
his Master’s certifying that he had serv’d his time out faithfully he had 50 Acres 
of Land allotted him, for Planting, and on this Plan he begins. 

Some had a Horse, a Cow, and three Hogs given, or rather lent them as a 
Stock for the Land, which they made an allowance for, at a certain Time and 
Rate. 

Custom has made it a Trade, to give Credit to such Beginners as these, for 
Tools, Cloths, Nails, Iron-work, and other things necessary for their Planting; 
and which the Persons so giving Credit to them, are to be paid for out of the 
Crop of Tobacco which they shall Plant; nor is it in the Debtors power to 
Defraud the Creditor of Payment in that manner; and as Tobacco is their Coin, as 
well as their Product; so all things are to be Purchas’d at a certain quantity of 
Tobacco, the Price being so Rated. 

Thus the naked Planter has Credit at his Beginning, and immediately goes to 
Work, to cure the Land, and Plant Tobacco; and from this little Beginning, have 
some of the most considerable Planters in Virginia and in Maryland also, rais’d 
themselves, namely, from being without a Hat, or a Shoe, to Estates of 40 or 
50000 Pound; and in this Method, I may add, no Diligent Man ever Miscarried, 
if he had Health to Work, and was a good Husband; for he every Year encreases 
a little, and every Year adding more Land, and Planting more Tobacco, which is 
real Money, he must Gradually encrease in Substance, till at length he gets 
enough to Buy Negroes, and other Servants, and then never Works himself any 
more. 

In a Word, every Newgate Wretch, every Desperate forlorn Creature; the most 
Despicable ruin’d Man in the World, has here a fair Opportunity put into his 
Hands to begin the World again, and that upon a Foot of certain Gain, and ina 
Method exactly Honest; with a Reputation, that nothing past will have any Effect 
upon; and innumerable People have thus rais’d themselves from the worst 
Circumstance in the World; Namely, from the Condemn’d Hole in Newgate. 

But I Return to my own Story, I was now a Planter, and encourag’d by a kind 
Benefactor, for, that I might not be wholly taken up with my new Plantation, he 
gave me freely, and without any Consideration my grateful Negro Mouchat: He 
told me it was a Debt due to the Affection that poor Creature had always had for 
me; and so indeed, it was, for as the Fellow would once have been Hang’d for 


me, so now, and to his last he lov’d me so much, that it was apparent he did 
every thing with Pleasure that he did for me; and he was so overcome of Joy 
when he heard he was to be my Negro, that the People in the Plantation really 
thought it would turn his Head, and that the Fellow would go Distracted. 

Besides this, he sent me two Servants more, a Man and a Woman, but these he 
put to my Account, as above: Mouchat, and these two fell immediately to Work 
for me; and they began with about 2 Acres of Land, which had but little Timber 
on it at first, and most of that was Cut down by the two Carpenters who built my 
House, (or shed, rather, for so it should be call’d.) 

These two Acres I got in good Forwardness, and most of it well Planted with 
Tobacco; tho’ some of it we were oblig’d to plant with Garden Stuff for Food; 
such as Potatoes, Carrots, Cabbages, Peas, Beans, &c. 

It was a great Advantage to me, that I had so Bountiful a Master, who help’d 
me out in every Case; for in this very first Year I receiv’d a Terrible Blow, for 
my Bill as I have observ’d, having been Coppy’d, and Attested in Form, and sent 
to London: My kind Friend and Custom house Gentleman paid me the Money; 
and the Merchant at London, by my Good Masters Direction, had laid it all out 
in a sorted Cargo of Goods for me, such as would have made a Man of me all at 
once; but to my Inexpressible Terror and Surprize, the Ship was Lost; and that 
just at the Entrance into the Capes, that is to say, the Mouth of the Bay; some of 
the Goods were recover’d, but spoil’d, and in short, nothing but the Nails, Tools, 
and Iron-work were good for any thing, and tho’ the Value of them was pretty 
Considerable in Proportion to the rest, yet, my loss was irreparably Great, and 
indeed, the Greatness of the loss to me consisted in its being Irreparable. 

I was perfectly Astonish’d at the first News of the loss, knowing that I was in 
Debt to my Patron, or Master, so much, that it must be several Years before I 
should recover it, and as he brought me the bad News himself, he perceiv’d my 
Disorder, that is to say, he saw I was in the utmost Confusion, and a kind of 
Amazement, and so indeed, I was, because I was so much in Debt; But he spoke 
Chearfully to me, come, says he, do not be so Discourag’d, you may make up 
this Loss: No, Sir, says I, that never can be, for ‘tis my all, and I shall never be 
out of Debt; well, says he, you have no Creditor, however, but me, and now 
remember, I once told you, I would make a Man of you, and I will not 
Disappoint you for this Dissaster. 

I thank’d him, and did it with more Ceremony and Respect than ever; because 
I thought my self more under the Hatches than I was before. But he was as good 
as his Word, for he did not Baulk me in the least of any thing I wanted, and as I 
had more Iron-work sav’d out of the Ship, in proportion, than I wanted, I 
supplied him with some part of it, and took up some Linnen, and Cloaths, and 


other Necessaries from him in Exchange. 

And now I began to encrease Visibly; I had a large Quantity of Land Cur’d, 
that is, Freed from Timber; and a very good Crop of Tobacco in view, and I got 
three Servants more, and one Negroe; so that I had five white Servants, and two 
Negroes, and with this my Affairs went very well on. 

The first Year, indeed, I took my Wages, or Sallary, that is to say, of 30I. a 
Year, because I wanted it very much; but the second and third Year I resolv’d 
not to take it, on any Account whatsoever, but to leave it in my Benefactors 
Hands, to clear off the Debt I had Contracted. 

And now I must Impose a short Digression on the Reader, to Note, That 
notwithstanding all the Disadvantages of a most wretched Education, yet Now 
when I began to feel my self, as I may say, in the World; and to be arriv’d to an 
Independant State, and to foresee, that I might be something Considerable in 
time, I say, Now I found differing Sentiments of things taking Place in my Mind; 
and first, I had a solid Principle of Justice and Honesty, and a secret Horror at 
things pass’d, when I look’d back upon my former Life: That Original 
something, I knew not what, that used formerly to Check me in the first 
meannesses of my Youth, and us’d to Dictate to me when I was but a Child, that 
I was to be a Gentleman, continued to Operate upon me Now, in a manner I 
cannot Describe; and I continually remember’d the Words of the ancient Glass- 
maker, to the Gentleman, that he reprov’d for Swearing, that to be a Gentleman, 
was to be an Honest Man, that without Honesty, Human Nature was Sunk and 
Degenerated; the Gentleman lost all the Dignity of his Birth, and plac’d himself, 
even below an Honest Beggar: These Principles growing upon my Mind in the 
present Circumstances I was in, gave me a secret Satisfaction, that I can give no 
Description of; it was an inexpressible Joy to me, that I was now like to be, not 
only a Man, but an Honest Man; and it yielded me a greater Pleasure, that I was 
Ransom’d from being a Vagabond, a Thief, and a Criminal, as I had been from a 
Child, than that I was deliver’d from Slavery, and the wretched State of a 
Virginia Sold Servant: I had Notion enough in my Mind, of the Hardships of the 
Servant, or Slave, because I had felt it, and Work’d thro’ it; I remember’d it as a 
State of Labour and Servitude, Hardship and Suffering. But the other shock’d 
my very Nature, chil’d my Blood, and turn’d the very Soul within me: The 
thought of it was like Reflections upon Hell, and the Damn’d Spirits; it struck 
me with Horror, it was Odious and Frightful to look back on, and it gave me a 
kind of a Fit, a Convulsion or nervous Disorder, that was very uneasy to me. 

But to look forward, to Reflect, how things were Chang’d; how Happy I was, 
that I cou’d live by my own Endeavours, and was no more under the Necessity 
of being a Villain, and of getting my Bread at my own Hazard, and the Ruin of 


Honest Families; this had in it something more than commonly pleasing and 
agreeable, and in particular, it had a Pleasure, that till then I had known nothing 
of: It was a sad thing to be under a Necessity of doing Evil, to procure that 
subsistance, which I could not Support the want of, to be oblig’d to run the 
venture of the Gallows, rather than the venture of Starving, and to be always 
wick’d, for fear of want. 

I cannot say that I had any serious Religious reflections, or that these things 
proceeded yet from the uneasiness of Conscience, but from meer Reasonings 
with myself, and from being arriv’d to a Capacity of making a right Judgment of 
things more than before; yet I own I had such an abhorrence of the wicked Life I 
had led, that I was secretly easie, and had a kind of Pleasure in the Dissaster that 
was upon me about the Ship, and that tho’ it was a loss I could not but be glad, 
that those ill gotten Goods were gone, and that I had lost what I had stolen; for I 
look’d on it as none of mine, and that it would be fire in my Flax if I should 
mingle it with what I had now, which was come honestly by, and was as it were 
sent from Heaven, to lay the Foundation of my prosperity, which the other 
would be only as a Moth to consume. 

At the same time my Thoughts dietated to me, that tho’ this was the 
Foundation of my new Life, yet that this was not the Superstructure, and that I 
might still be born for greater things than these; that it was Honesty, and Virtue 
alone that made Men Rich and Great, and gave them a Fame, as well as a Figure 
in the World, and that therefore I was to lay my Foundation in these, and expect 
what might follow in time. 

To help these Thoughts, as I had learn’d to Read, and Write when I was in 
Scotland; so I began now to love Books, and particularly I had an Opportunity of 
Reading some very considerable Ones; such as Livy’s Roman History, the 
History of the Turks, the English History of Speed, and others; the History of the 
Low Country Wars, the History of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, and the 
History of the Spaniard’s Conquest of Mexico, with several others, some of 
which I bought at a Planter’s House, who was lately dead, and his Goods sold, 
and others I borrowed. 

I consider’d my present State of Life to be my meer Youth, tho’ I was now 
above 30 Year old, because in my Youth, I had learn’d nothing; and if my daily 
Business which was now great, would have permitted, I would have been 
content to have gone to School; however, Fate that had yet something else in 
Store for me, threw an Opportunity into my Hand; namely, a clever Fellow, that 
came over a transported Felon, from Bristol, and fell into my Hands for a 
Servant: He had led a loose Life, that he acknowledged, and being driven to 
Extremities took to the Highway, for which, had he been taken, he would have 


been Hang’d, but falling into some low priz’d Rogueries afterwards for want of 
Opportunity for worse, was catch’d, Condemn’d, and Transported, and as, he 
said, was glad he came off so. 

He was an excellent Schollar, and I perceiving it, ask’d him one time, if he 
could give a Method how I might learn the Latin Tongue? He said, smiling, yes, 
he could Teach it me in three Months, if I would let him have Books, or even 
without Books, if he had time; I told him, a Book would become his Hands 
better than a Hoe, and if he could promise to make me but understand Latin 
enough to read it, and understand other Languages by it, I would ease him of the 
Labour, which I was now oblig’d to put him to, especially, if I was assur’d that 
he was fit to receive that Favour of a kind Master: In short, I made him to me, 
what my Benefactor made me to him, and from him I gain’d a Fund of 
Knowledge, infinitely more valuable than the Rate of a Slave, which was what I 
paid for it, but of this hereafter. 

With these Thoughts I went chearfully about my Work: As I had now five 
Servants, my Plantation went on, tho’ gently, yet safely, and encreas’d 
gradually; tho’ slowly; but the third Year with the Assistance of my old 
Benefactor, I purchas’d two Negroes more, so that now I had seven Servants, 
and having cur’d Land sufficient for supply of their Food, I was at no difficulty 
to maintain them, so that my Plantation began now to enlarge itself, and as I 
liv’d without any Personal Expence, but was maintain’d at my old Great 
Master’s, as we call’d him, and at his Charge, with 30/. a Year besides, so all my 
Gain was laid up for Encrease. 

In this Posture I went on for 12 Year, and was very successful in my 
Plantation, and had gotten by means of my Master’s favour, who now I call’d 
my Friend, a Correspondent in London, with whom I Traded, Shipp’d over my 
Tobacco, to him, and receiv’d European Goods in returns such as I wanted, to 
carry on my Plantation, and sufficient to fell to others also. 

In this interval, my good Friend and Benefactor died, and I was left very 
disconsolate, on account of my Loss, for it was indeed a great Loss to me; he had 
been a Father to me, and I was like a forsaken Stranger without him, tho’ I knew 
the Country, and the Trade too well enough, and had for sometime chiefly 
carried on his whole Business for him, yet I seem’d now at a loss; my 
Councellor, and my chief Supporter was gone, and I had no Confident to 
communicate myself to, on all Occasions, as formerly; but there was no 
Remedy, I was however in a better Condition to stand alone than ever; I had a 
very large Plantation, and had near 70Negroes, and other Servants: In a Word, I 
was grown really Rich, considering my first Circumstances that began, as I may 
say, with nothing: That is to say, I had nothing of Stock, but I had a great 


Beginning, for I had such a Man’s Friendship, and Support in my Beginning, 
that indeed, I needed no other Stock, and if I had had 500/. to have begun with, 
and not the Assistance, Advice, and Countenance of such a Man, I had not been 
in a better Condition; but he promis’d to make a Man of me, and so he did, and 
in one Respect, I may say, I merited it of him, for I brought his Plantation into 
such order, and the Government of his Negroes, into such a Regulation, that if he 
had given 500/. to have had it done, he would have thought his Money well 
bestow’d; his Work was always in order going forward to his Mind; every thing 
was in a thriving Posture; his Servants all lov’d him, even Negroes and all, and 
yet there was no such thing, as a cruel Punishment, or Severities known among 
them. 

In my own Plantation it was the same thing, I wrought so upon the Reason, 
and the Affections of my Negroes, that they serv’d me chearfully, and by 
Consequence, Faithfully, and Diligently; when in my Neighbour’s Plantation, 
there was not a Week hardly pass’d without such horrible Out-cryes, Roarings 
and Yellings of the Servants, either under Torture, or in Fear of it, that their 
Negroes would in Discourse with ours, wish themselves dead, and gone, (as it 
seems they believ’d they should after Death) into their own Country. 

If I met with a sullen stupid Fellow, as sometimes it was unavoidable, I always 
parted with him, and sold him off; for I would not keep any, that Sense of kind 
Usage would not oblige; but I seldom met with such bad ones, for by talking to 
them in a plain Reasoning way, I found the Temper of the Roughest of them, 
would break and soften; the Sense of their own Interest would prevail with them 
first, or last; and if it had not, the contrary Temper was so general among my 
People, that their own Fellows and Countrymen would be against them, and that 
serv’d to bring them to Reason, as soon as any other thing; and this, those who 
think it worth their while, will easily find, ( viz.) that having prevail’d 
Effectually over one leading Man among them to be tractable, and pleas’d, and 
grateful, he shall make them all like him, and that in a little while, with more 
ease than can be imagin’d. 

I Was now a Planter, and also a Student; my Pedagogue I mention’d above, 
was very diligent, and prov’d an extraordinary Man indeed, he Taught me not 
only with Application, but with admirable Judgement in the Teaching part, for I 
have seen it in many Instances since that time, that every good Schollar is not 
fitted for a Schoolmaster, and that the Art of Teaching is quite different from 
that of Knowing the Language Taught. 

But this Man had both, and prov’d of great Use to me, and I found Reason in 
the worth of the Person to be very kind to him, his Circumstances consider’d: I 
once took the liberty to ask him how it came to pass, that he who must have had 


a liberal Education, and great Advantages to have advanc’d himself in the 
World, should be capable of falling into such miserable Circumstances as he was 
in, when he came over? I us’d some Caution in entring upon an enquiry, which, 
as I said, might not be pleasant to him to relate, but that I would make him 
amends, by telling him, that if he desir’d not to enter into it with me, I would 
readily excuse him, and would not take it ill at all; this I did, because to a Man 
under such Afflictions, one should always be Tender, and not put them upon 
relating any thing of themselves, which was grievous to them, or which they had 
rather was conceal’d. 

But he told me, that it was true, that to look back upon his past Life, was 
indeed renovare dolorem; but that such Mortifications were now useful to him, 
to help forward that Repentance which he hop’d he was sincerely entered upon; 
and that tho’ it was with horror he look’d back upon mispent Time, and ill 
applied Gifts, which a bountiful Creator had bless’d him with, and spar’d to him 
for a better Improvement, yet he thought he ought to load himself with as much 
of the shame, as it pleas’d God to make his Lot, since he had already loaded 
himself with the Guilt in a shameless manner; till God (he still hop’d in Mercy to 
him) had cut him short, and brought him to publick Disgrace, tho’ he could not 
say he had been brought to Justice, for then he had been sent into Eternity in 
despair, and not been sent to Virginia, to repent of the wickedest Life that ever 
Man liv’d: —He would have gone on, but, I found his Speech interrupted by a 
passionate struggle within, between his Grief and his Tears. 

I took no more Notice of it, than to tell him, that I was sorry I had ask’d him 
about it, but that it was my Curiosity; when I saw that ignorant, untaught, 
untractable Creatures come into Misery and Shame, I made no enquiry after their 
Affairs, but when I saw Men of Parts and Learning take such Steps, I concluded 
it must be occasion’d by something exceeding wicked; so indeed, said he, the 
Judge said to me when I beg’d Mercy of him in Latin, he told me that when a 
Man furnish’d with such Learning falls into such Crimes, he is more inexcusable 
than other Men; because his Learning recommending him, he could not want 
Advantages, and had the less temptation to Crime. 

But, Sir, said he, I believe my Case was what I find is the Case of most of the 
wicked Part of the World (viz.) that to be reduc’d to Necessity is to be wicked; 
for Necessity is not only the Temptation, but is such a Temptation as human 
Nature is not empower’d to resist: How good then, says he, is that God, which 
takes from you Sir, the Temptation, by taking away the Necessity? 

I was so sensible of the Truth of what he said, knowing it by my own Case, 
that I could not enter any farther upon the Discourse; but he went on voluntarily: 
This Sir, says he, I am so sensible of, that I think the Case I am now reduc’d to, 


much less miserable than the Life which I liv’d before, because I am deliver’d 
from the horrid Necessity of doing such ill things, which was my Ruin, and 
Disaster then, even for my Bread, and am not now oblig’d to ravish my Bread 
out of the Mouths of others by Violence and Disorder; but am fed tho’ I am 
made to Earn it by the hard Labour of my Hands, and I thank God for the 
Difference. He paws’d here but went on thus, 

How much is the Life of a Slave in Virginia, to be preferr’d to that of the most 
prosperous Thief in the World! here I live miserable, but honest; suffer wrong, 
but do no wrong; my Body is punish’d, but my Conscience is not loaded; and as 
I us’d to say, that I had no Leisure to look in, but I would begin when I had some 
Recess, sometime to spare; now God has found me leisure to Repent; he run on 
in this manner a great while, giving Thanks, I believe most heartily, for his being 
deliver’d from the wretch’d Life he had liv’d, tho’ his Misery were to be ten 
Fold, as much as it was. 

I was sincerely Touch’d with his Discourse on this Subject, I had known so 
much of the real difference of the Case, that I could not but be affected with it, 
tho’ till now I confess I knew little of the religious Part: I had been an Offender 
as well as he, tho’ not altogether in the same Degree, but I knew nothing of the 
Penitence; neither had I look’d back upon any thing, as a Crime; but as a, Life 
dishonourable, and not like a Gentleman, which run much in my Thoughts, as I 
have several times mention’d. 

Well, but now, says I, you talk Penitently, and I hope you are sincere, but what 
would be your Case, if you were deliver’d from the miserable Condition of a 
Slave sold for Money, which you are now in? should you not, think you, be the 
same Man? 

Blessed be God, says he, that if I thought I should, I would sincerely pray that 
I might not be Deliver’d, and that I might for ever be a Slave rather than a 
Sinner. 

Well, but says I, suppose you to be under the same necessity, in the same 
starving Condition, Should you not take the same Course? 

He replied very sharply, that shows us the need we have of the Petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer: Lead us not into Temptation; and of Solomon’s or Agar’s Prayer: 
Give me not Poverty, least I Steal. I should ever beg of God not to be left to such 
Snares as Human Nature cannot resist. But I have some hope that I should 
venture to Starve, rather than to Steal; but I also beg to be deliver’d from the 
Danger, because I know not my own Strength. 

This was honestly spoken, indeed; and there really were such visible Tokens 
of Sincerity in all his Discourse, that I could not suspect him: On some of our 
Discourses on this Subject, he pull’d out a little Dirty Paper Book, in which he 


had wrote down such a Prayer in Verse, as I doubt few Christians in the World 
could Subscribe to; and I cannot but Record it, because I never saw any thing 
like it in my Life, the Lines are as follows: 


Lord! whatsoever Sorrows Rack my Breast, 
Till Crime removes too, let me find no Rest; 
How Dark so e’er, my State, or sharp my Pain, 
O! let not Troubles Cease, and Sin Remain. 
For Jesus sake, remove not my Distress, 
Till free Triumphant Grace shall Reposess 
The Vacant Throne; from whence my Sins Depart, 
And make a willing Captive of my Heart; 
Till Grace Compleatly shall my Soul Subdue, 
Thy Conquest full, and my Subjection True. 

There were more Lines on the same Subject, but these were the beginning; and 
these touching me so sensibly, I have remember’d them distinctly ever since, and 
have I believe repeated them to my self a Thousand times. 

I press’d him no more you may be sure, after an answer so very particular, and 
affecting as this was; it was easy to see the Man was a sincere Penitent, not 
sorrowing for the Punishment he was suffering under; for his Condition was no 
part of his Affection, he was rather thankful for it, as above; but his Concern was 
a feeling and affecting Sence of the Wicked and Abominable Life he had led, the 
abhorr’d Crimes he had Committed, both against God and Man, and the little 
Sence he had had of the Condition he was in, that even till he came to the Place 
where he now was. 

I ask’d him if he had no Reflections of this kind, after, or before his Sentence, 
he told me, Newgate, for the Prison at Bristol is call’d, so it seems, as well as 
that at London, was a place that seldom made Penitents, but often made Villains 
worse, till they learn’d to defie God and Devil. But, that however, he cou’d look 
back with this Satisfaction; that he could say, he was not altogether insensible of 
it, even then; but nothing that amounted to a thorough Serious looking up to 
Heaven: That he often indeed look’d in, and reflected upon his past mispent 
Life, even before he was in Prison, when the Intervals of his wicked Practises 
gave some time for Reflection, and he would sometimes say to himself, Whether 
am I going? To what, will all these things bring me at last? And where will they 
End? Sin and Shame follow one another, and I shall certainly come to the 
Gallows; then said he, I wou’d strike upon my Breast, and say: O wicked 
Wretch, when wilt thou Repent! And would answer my self as often; Never! 


Never! Never! Except it be in a Goal, or at a Gibbet. 

Then said he, I would Weep, and Sigh, and look back a little upon my 
wretched Life, the History of which would make the World amaz’d; but Alas! 
the prospect was so Dark, and it fill’d me with so much Terror, that I cou’d not 
bear it; then, I would fly to Wine and Company for relief, that Wine brought on 
Excess, and that Company being always wicked Company like my self, brought 
on Temptation; and then all Reflection Vanish’d, and I was the same Devil as 
before. 

He spoke this with so much Affection, that his Face was ever smiling, when 
he talk’d of it, and yet his Eyes had Tears standing in them, at the same time, and 
all the time; for he had a delightful Sorrow, if that be a proper Expression, in 
speaking of it. 

This was a strange Relation to me, and began to affect me after a manner that I 
did not understand; I lov’d to hear him talk of it, and yet it always left a kind of a 
Dead Lump behind it upon my Heart, which I cou’d give no Reason for, nor 
imagine to what it should tend; I had a heaviness on my Soul without being able 
to describe it, or to say, what ailed me. 

Well, he went on with his Relation, after this, says he, I fell into the Hands of 
Justice for a Triffle, a peice of Sport in our Crime; and I, that for a hundred 
Robberies, as well on the Highway, as otherwise, the particulars of which would 
fill a Book to give an Account of, ought, whenever I was taken to be Hang’d in 
Chains, and who, if it had been Publick, could not have fail’d of having Twenty 
People come in against me, was privately Hurried into a Country Goal, under a 
wrong Name; try’d for a small Fact within Benefit of Clergy, and in which I was 
not principally Guilty, and by this means obtained the favour of being 
Transported. 

And what think you, said he, has most sensibly affected me, and brought on 
the blessed Change that I hope I may say, God has wrought in my Soul: Not the 
Greatness of my Crimes, but the Wonders of that merciful Providence, which 
when it has Mercy in store for a Man, often brings him into the Briars, into 
Sorrow and Misery for lesser Sins; that Men may be led to see how they are 
spar’d from the Punishment due to them, for the greater Guilt which they know 
lies upon them; do you think that when I receiv’d the Grant of Transportation, I 
cou’d be insensible what a Miracle of Divine Goodness such a thing must be, to 
one who had so many ways deserv’d to be Hang’d, and must infallibly have 
Died, if my true Name had been known, or if the least Notice had been given, 
that it was such a Notorious Wretch as I, that was in Custody? There began the 
first Motive of Repentance, for certainly the Goodness of our Great Creator in 
sparing us, when we forfeit our Lives to his Justice, and his Merciful bringing us 


out of the Miseries which we Plunge ourselves into, when we have no way to 
Extricate ourselves, his bringing those very Miseries to be the means of our 
Deliverance, and working Good to us out of Evil, when we are working the very 
Evil out of his Good: I say, these things are certainly the strongest Motives to 
Repentance that are in the World; and the sparing Theives from the Gallows, 
certainly makes more Penitents than the Gallows it self. 

It is true, continu’d he, that the Terror of Punishment works strongly upon the 
Mind: In view of Death, Men are fill’d with Horror of Soul, and immediately 
they call that Repentance which I doubt is too often mistaken; being only a kind 
of Anguish in the Soul, which breeds a Grief for the Punishment that is to be 
suffer’d; an Amazement founded upon the dreadful View of what is to follow: 
But the Sense of Mercy is quite another thing, this Seizes all the Passions, and 
all the Affections, and Works a sincere Unfeigned Abhorrence of the Crime, as a 
Crime; as an Offence against our Benefactor, as an Act of Baseness and 
Ingratitude to him, who has given us Life, and all the Blessings and Comforts of 
Life; and who has Conquer’d us by continuing to do us good, when he has been 
Provok’d to destroy us. 

This, Sir, says he, has been the Fountain of that Repentance, which I so much 
Rejoyce in: This is the delightful Sorrow, says he, that I spoke of just now; and 
this makes Smiles fit on my Face, while Tears run from my Eyes; a Joy that I 
can no otherwise Express, than by telling you, Sir, that I never liv’d a happy Day 
since I came to an Age of acting in the World, till I Landed in this Country, and 
work’d in your Plantation: Naked and Hungry, Weary and Faint, oppress’d with 
Cold in one Season, and Heat in the other; then I began to see into my own 
ways, and see the Difference between the Hardships of the Body, and the 
Torment of the Mind: Before I Revell’d in fulness, and here, I struggl’d with 
hard fare; then I wallow’d in Sloth and Voluptuous Ease; here, I labour’d till 
Nature sometimes was just sinking under the Load; but with this Difference in 
the Felicity of either Case; Namely, that there I had a Hell in my Soul, was fill’d 
with Horror and Confusion, was a daily Terror to my self, and always expected a 
miserable End; Whereas here, I had a bless’d Calm of Soul, an Emblem, and 
fore-runner of Heaven: Thankful and Humble adoring that Mercy that had 
snatch’d me out of the Jaws of the Devil; these took up my Thoughts, and made 
my most weary Hours Pleasant to me, my Labour light, and my Heart Chearful; I 
never lay down on my hard Lodging, but I prais’d God with the greatest Excess 
of Affection, not only, that it was not the Condemn’d-Hole; and that I was 
delivered from the Death I had deserv’d; But that it was not Shooters hill, that I 
was not still a Robber, a Terror to Just and honest Men; a Plunderer of the 
Innocent, and the Poor; a Thief, and a Villain, that ought to be Rooted out from 


the Earth, for the Safety of others; But that I was deliver’d from the horrid 
Temptation of Sinning, to Support my Luxury, and making one Vice Necessary 
to another; and this I bear Witness, is sufficient to Sweeten the bitterest Sorrow, 
and make any Man be thankful for Virginia, or a worse Place, if that can be. 

He then entertain’d me with an Opinion of his, that if it were possible for the 
Face of Heaven and Hell to be Disclos’d and laid open, and that Men could be 
made capable of seeing distinctly, and separately, the Joys and Glory, and 
utmost Felicity of One, and the Horrors of the Other; and to make a Judgment of 
both, according to the Power of human Reasoning, the first would have a 
stronger and more powerful Effect to Reform the World, than the latter: But this 
we had farther about Discourses on many Occasions. 

If it should be enquir’d, how I was capable of hearing all this, and having no 
Impressions made upon my Mind by it, especially, when it so many ways suited 
my own Case, and the Condition of the former part of my Life; I shall answer 
that presently by it self: However, I took no notice of it to him, for he had quite 
other Notions of me, than I had of my self; nor did I, as is usual in such Cases, 
enter into any Confidence with him on my own Story, only that I took sometimes 
the Occasion to let him know, that I did not come over to Virginia in the 
Capacity of a Criminal, or that I was not Transported; which considering how 
many of the Inhabitants there were so, who then liv’d in good Circumstances, 
was needful enough to be done. 

But as to myself it was enough, that I was in Condition now, ‘twas no matter 
to any Body, what I had been, and as it was grown pretty much out of Memory, 
from what original disaster, I came into the Country, or that I was ever a Servant, 
otherwise than Voluntary, and that it was no Business of mine to expose myself; 
so I kept that Part close; but for all that, it was impossible for me to conceal the 
Disorder I was in, as often as he talk’d of these things; I had hitherto gone on 
upon a Notion of things founded only in their appearance, as they affected me 
with Good, or Evil; esteeming, the happy and unhappy Part of Life to be those 
that gave me Ease, or Sorrow, without regarding, or indeed much understanding 
how far those Turns of Life were influenced by the giver of Life; or how far they 
were all directed by a Sovereign God, that Governs the World, and all the 
Creatures it had made. 

As I had no Education but as you have heard, so I had had no Instruction, no 
Knowledge of Religion, or indeed of the meaning of it; and tho’ I was now ina 
kind of search after Religion, it was a meer looking, as it were, into the World to 
see what kind of a thing, or Place it was, and what had been done in it; but as to 
him that made it, there had truly been scarce a Creature among all he had made, 
with Souls in them, that were so intirely without the knowledge of God as I was, 


and made so little enquiry about it. 

But the serious affectionate Discourse of this young Man, began to have 
different Effects upon me; and I began to say to myself, this Man’s reflections 
are certainly very just, but what a Creature am I, and what have I been doing? I 
that never once did this in all my Life! that never said so much, God, I thank 
thee for all that I have been sav’d from, or all that I have been brought to in this 
World; and yet my Life has been as full of Variety, and I have been as 
miraculously deliver’d from Dangers and Mischiefs, and as many of them, as 
ever he has; and if it has all been brought to pass by an invisible Hand in Mercy 
to me, what have I been doing, and where have I liv’d? that I only should be the 
most Thoughtless, and Unthankful of all God’s Creatures! 

This indeed began to grow upon me, and made me very melancholly; but as to 
Religion, I understood so little about it, that if I had resolv’d upon any such 
thing, as a new Course of Life, or to set about a religious Change, I knew not at 
which End to begin, or what to do about it. 

One Day it happen’d, that my Tutor, for so I always call’d him, had the Bible 
in his Hand, and was looking in it, as he generally did many times every Day, 
tho’ I knew not for what, seeing the Bible, I took it out of his Hands, and went to 
lookin it; which I had done so little before, that I think I might safely say, I had 
never read a Chapter in it, in all my Life; he was talking of the Bible then, as a 
Book only; as where he had it, and how he brought it to Virginia, and in some 
extasie, he took it, and kiss’d: This blessed Book! says he, this was all the 
Treasure I brought out of England with me, and a comfortable Treasure, it has 
been to me, added he, I would not have been without it in my Sorrows, for any 
other Treasure in the World, and so he went on at Large. 

I That had no Notion of what he meant, only, as I have said above, some 
Young Infant Thoughts, about the Works of Providence in the World, and its 
merciful Dealings with me, took the Book out of his Hand, and went to look into 
it, and the Book open’d at the Acts 26. v. 28. where Felix says to St. Paul, almost 
thou perswadest me to be a Christian. I think, says I, here’s a Line hits me to a 
Tittle, upon the long Account, you have given of yourself, and I must say them 
to you, as the Governor here said; and so I read the Words to him. He blush’d at 
the Text, and returns, I wish I could answer you in the very Words the Apostle 
return’d to him in the next Ver. I would thou wert both almost, and altogether 
such as I am, except these Bonds. 

I Was now more than Thirty Year old, by my own Account, and as well as it 
was possible for me to keep a reckoning of my Age, who had no Body left, that 
ever knew my beginning? I was, I say, above 30 Year old, and had gone thro’ 
some Variety in the World; but as I was perfectly abandoned in my Infancy, and 


utterly without Instruction in my Youth; so I was intirely ignorant of every thing 
that was worthy the name of Religion in the World; and this was the first time 
that ever any Notion of Religious Things entered into my Heart; but I was 
surpriz’d at this Man’s talk, and that several ways; particularly, he talk’d so 
feelingly of his pass’d Circumstances, and they were so like my own, that every 
time he made a religious Inference from his own Condition, and argued from one 
Condition of his to another; it struck into my Thoughts like a Bullet from a Gun, 
that I had certainly as much to be thankful for, and to repent of, as he had, except 
only that I had no knowledge of better things to be thankful for, which he had; 
but in return for that, I was deliver’d, and set up in the World, made a Master, 
and easy, and was in good Circumstances, being rais’d from the very same low 
distress’d Condition as he was in, I mean a sold Servant; but that he remain’d so 
still, so that if his Sin had been greater than mine, so his Distress’d was still 
greater. 

This Article of Gratitude struck deep, and lay heavy upon my Mind; I 
remembered that I was Grateful to the last degree to my old Master, who had 
rais’d me from my low Condition, and that I lov’d the very name of him, or as 
might be said, the very Ground he trod on; but I had not so much as once thought 
of any higher obligation; no, nor, so much as like the Pharisee had said, one God 
I thank thee, to him, for all the Influence which his Providence must have had in 
my whole Affair. 

It occurr’d to me presently, that if none of all these things befall us without the 
direction of a divine Power, as my new Instructor had told me at large; and that 
God had order’d every thing, the most Minute, and least Transaction of Life, 
insomuch, That not a Hair of our Heads shall fall to the Ground without his 
Permission; I say, it occurr’d to me, that I had been a most unthankful Dog to 
that Providence, that had done so much for me; and the Consequence of the 
Reflection was immediately this; how justly may that Power, so disoblig’d, take 
away again his Wooll, and his Flax, with which I am now clothed, and reduce 
me to the misery of my first Circumstances. 

This perplex’d me much, and I was very pensive, and sad, in which however, 
my new Instructor was a constant Comforter to me, and I learn’d every day 
something or other from him, upon which I told him one Morning, that I thought 
he must leave off teaching me Latin, and Teach me Religion. 

He spoke with a great deal of Modesty of his being uncapable of Informing 
me of any thing that I did not know, and propos’d to me to read the Scriptures 
every Day, as the sure and only Fund of Instruction: I answer’d; that in the 
Words of the Enuch to St. Philip, when the Apostle ask’d him, if he understood 
what he read? How can I, unless some one Guide me? 


We talk’d frequently upon this Subject, and I found so much Reason to 
believe he was a Sincere Convert, that I can speak of him as no other, in all I 
have to say of him: However, I cannot say my Thoughts were yet Ripen’d, for an 
Opperation of that kind; I had some uneasiness about my past Life, and I liv’d 
now, and had done so before I knew him, a very regular Sober Life, always 
taken up in my Business, and running into no Excesses; but as to commencing 
Penitent, as this Man had done, I cannot say, I had any Convictions upon me, 
sufficient to bring it on, nor had I a Fund of religious Knowledge to support me 
in it; so it wore off again Gradually, as such things generally do, where the first 
Impressions are not deep enough. 

In the mean time as he Read over long Lectures of his own Disasters to me, 
and applied them all seriously to me, so our Discourse was always very Solid 
and Weighty, and we had nothing of Levity between us, even when we were not 
concern’d in religious Discourses: He read History to me, and where Books were 
wanting, he gave me Ideas of those things which had not been Recorded by our 
modern Histories, or at least, that our Number of Books would not reach; by 
these things he rais’d an unquenchable Thirst in me, after seeing something that 
was doing in the World, and the more because all the World was at that time 
engag’d more or less, in the great War wherein the French King might be said to 
be engag’d with, and against all the Powers of Europe. 

Now, I look’d upon my self as one Buried alive, in a remote Part of the World, 
where I could see nothing at all, and hear but a little of what was seen, and that 
little, not till at least half a Year after it was done, and sometimes a Year or 
more; and in a Word, the old Reproach often came in my way; Namely, that 
even this was not yet, the Life of a Gentleman. 

It was true, that this was much nearer to it, than that of a Pick-pocket, and still 
nearer than that of a sold Slave: But in short, this would not do, and I cou’d 
receive no Satisfaction in it; I had now a second Plantation, a very considerable 
one, and it went forward very well; I had on it almost 100 Servants already, of 
sundry Sorts, and an Overseer, that I had a great deal of Reason to say, I might 
depend upon, and but that, I had a third in Embrio, and newly begun, I had 
nothing to hinder me from going where I pleas’d. 

However, I now began to Frame my Thoughts for a Voyage to England; 
resolving then to Act as I should see Cause, but with a secret Resolution, to see 
more of the World, if possible, and reallize those things to my Mind, which I had 
hitherto only entertain’d remote Ideas of, by the helps of Books. 

Accordingly, I push’d forward the Settlement of my third Plantation, in order 
to bring it to be in a Posture, to be either let to a Tennant, or left in Trust with an 
Overseer, as I should find occasion. 


Had I resolved to leave it to an Overseer, or Steward, no Man in the World 
could have been fit for it, like my Tutor; but I could not think of parting with 
him, who was the Cause of my desire of Travelling, and who I concluded to 
make my Partner in my Travels. 

It was three Year after this, before I could get things in order, fit for my 
leaving the Country; in this time I deliver’d my Tutor from his Bondage, and 
would have given him his Liberty, but to my great disappointment I found that I 
could not empower him to go for England, till his time was expir’d, according to 
the Certificate of his Transportation; which was Register’d, so I made him one of 
my Overseers, and thereby rais’d him gradually to a Prospect of living in the 
same manner, and by the like steps that my good Benefactor rais’d me; only, that 
I did not assist him to enter upon Planting for himself as I was assisted, neither 
was I upon the Spot to do it; but his Man’s Diligence and honest Application, 
even unassisted deliver’d himself, any farther than, as I lay, by making him an 
Overseer, which was only a present Ease and Deliverance to him from the hard 
Labour, and Fare, which he endured as a Servant. 

However, in this Trust, he behav’d so faithfully, and so diligently, that it 
recommended him in the Country; and when I came back, I found him in 
Circumstances very differing from what I left him in, besides his being my 
principal Mannager for near twenty Years, as you shall hear in its Place. 

I mention these things the more at large, that if any unhappy Wretch, who may 
have the Disaster to fall into such Circumstances as these, may come to see this 
Account, they may learn the following short Lessons from these Examples. 


1. That Virginia, and a State of Transportation, may be the happiest Place 
and Condition they were ever in, for this Life, as by a sincere Repentance, 
and a diligent Application to the Business they are put to; they are 
effectually deliver’d from a Life of a flagrant Wickedness, and put in a 
perfectly new Condition, in which they have no Temptation to the Crimes 
they formerly committed, and have a prospect of Advantage for the future. 


2. That in Virginia, the meanest, and most despicable Creature after his 
time of Servitude is expir’d, if he will but apply himself with Diligence and 
Industry to the Business of the Country, is sure (Life and Health suppos’d) 
both of living Well and growing Rich. 


As this is a foundation, which the most unfortunate Wretch alive is entitul’d 
to; a Transported Felon, is in my Opinion a much happier Man, than the most 
prosperous untaken Thief in the Nation; nor are those poor young People so 


much in the wrong, as some imagine them to be, that go voluntarily over to those 
Countries, and in order to get themselves carried over, and plac’d there, freely 
bind themselves there; especially if the Persons into whose Hands they fall, do 
any thing honestly by them; for as it is to be suppos’d that those poor People 
knew not what Course to take before, or had miscarried in their Conduct before; 
here they are sure to be immediately provided for, and after the expiration of 
their time, to be put into a Condition to provide for themselves; but I return to 
my own Story, which now begins a new Scene. 

I Was now making Provision for my going to England, after having settled my 
Plantation in such Hands, as was fully to my satisfaction, my first Work was to 
furnish myself with such a Stock of Goods, and Money, as might be sufficient 
for my occasions Abroad, and particularly might allow to make large Returns to 
Maryland, for the Use and Supply of all my Plantations; but when I came to look 
nearer into the Voyage, it occurr’d to me, that it would not be prudent to put my 
Cargo all on Aboard the same Ship that I went in; so I Shipp’d at several times 
five Hundred Hogsheads of Tobbacco in several Ships for England, giving 
Notice to my Correspondent in London, that I would Embark about such a time 
to come over myself, and ordering him to Ensure for a considerable Sum, 
proportion’d to the value of my Cargo. 

About two Months after this I left the Place, and Embark’d for England, in a 
stout Ship, carrying 24 Guns, and about six Hundred Hogsheds of Tobacco, and 
we left the Capes of Virginia, on the first of August—: We had a very sour and 
rough Voyage for the first Fortnight, tho’ it was in a Season so generally noted 
for good Weather. 

After we had been about eleven Days at Sea, having the Wind most part of the 
Time blowing very hard at West or between the West and N. W. by which we 
were carried a great way farther to the Eastward, than they usually go in their 
Course for England, we met with a furious Tempest, which held us five Days, 
blowing most of the time excessive hard, and by which, we were oblig’d to run 
away afore the Wind, as the Seamen call it, wheresoever it was, our Lot to go; 
by this Storm, our Ship was greatly damag’d, and some Leaks we had, but not so 
bad, but that by the diligence of the Seaman they were stopp’d: However, the 
Captain after having beaten up again, as well as he could against the Weather 
and the Sea going very high, at length he resolved to go away for the Bermudas. 

I Was not Seaman enough to understand what the Reason of their Disputes 
was, but in their running for the Islands, it seems they over-shot the Latitude and 
could never reach the Island of Bermudas again; the Master and the Mate 
differed to an extremity about this; their reckonings, being more than usually 
wide of one another, the Storm having driven them a little out of their 


Knowledge; the Master being a positive Man, insulted the Mate about it, and 
threatn’d to expose him for it, when he came to England: The Mate was an 
excellent Sea Artist, and an experienc’d Sailor, but withal a modest Man; and 
tho’ he insisted upon his being right, did it in respectful Terms, and as it became 
him; but after several days Dispute, when the Weather came to abate, and the 
Heavens to clear up that they could take their Observations, and know where 
they were, it appear’d that the Mates account was right, and the Captain was 
mistaken, for they were then in the Latitude of 29 Degrees, and quite out of the 
Wake of the Bermudas. 

The Mate made no Indecent use of the Discovery at all, and the Captain being 
convine’d, carry’d it civilly to him, and so the Heats were over among them; but 
the next Question was, What they should do next? some were for going one 
Way, some another, but all agreed they were not in condition to go on the direct 
Course for England, unless they could have a Southerly, or South-west Wind, 
which had not been our Fate since we came to Sea. 

Upon the whole, they resolv’d by consent to stand away for the Canaries, 
which was the nearest Land they could make, except the Cape de Verd Islands, 
which were too much to the Southward for us, if it could be avoided. 

Upon this, they stood away N. E. and the Wind hanging still Westerly, or to 
the Northward of the West, we made good Way, and in about 15 Days fail we 
made the Pico Teneriffe being a monstrous Hill in one of the Canary Islands: 
Here we refresh’d our selves, got fresh Water, and some fresh Provisions, and 
plenty of excellent Wine, but no Harbour to run into, to take care of the Ship, 
which was Leaky, and tender, having had so much very bad Weather; so we 
were oblig’d to do as well as we could, and put to Sea again, after Riding at the 
Canaries four Days only. 

From the Canaries, we had tollerable Weather, and a smooth Sea, till we came 
into the Soundings, so they call the Mouth of the British Channel, and the Wind 
blowing hard at the N. and N. W. oblig’d us to keep a larger Offing, as the 
Seaman call it, at our Enterance into the Channel, when behold! in the gray of 
the Morning, a French Gruifer, or Privateer of 26 Guns appear’d, and crowded 
after us with all the Sail they could make: In short, our Captain exchang’d a 
Broadside or two with them, which was terrible Work to me; for I had never 
seen such before, the Frenchman’s Guns having Raked us, and kill’d and 
wounded six of our best Men. 

In short, after a Fight long enough to show us, that if we would not be taken, 
we must resolve to sink by her Side, for there was no room to expect 
Deliverance; and a Fight long enough to save the Master’s Credit, we were 
taken, and the Ship carried away for St. Malo’s. 


I Was not much concern’d for the loss I had in the Ship, because I knew I had 
sufficient in the World somewhere or other; but as I was effectually strip’d of 
every thing I had about me, and even almost my cloaths from my back, I was in 
but a very indifferent Condition; but some Body informing the Captain of the 
Privateer, that I was a Passenger, and a Merchant, he call’d for me, and inquir’d 
into my Circumstances, and coming to hear from myself, how I had been us’d, 
oblig’d the Seaman to give me a Coat and Hat, and a pair of Shoes, which they 
had taken off me, and himself gave me a Morning Gown of his own, to wear 
while I was in his Ship, and to give him his due treated me very well. 

I Had however, besides my being taken, the Mortification to be detain’d on 
Board the Cruiser, and seeing the Ship I was in Mann’d with Frenchmen, and 
sent away, as above, for St. Malo, and this was a greater Mortification to me 
afterwards, when being brought into St. Malos, I heard that our own Ship was 
Retaken in her Passage to St. Malo’s by an Englishman of War, and carryed to 
Portsmouth. 

When our Ship was sent away, the Rover Cruis’d abroad again in the Mouth 
of the Channel for some time; but met with no Purchase, at last they made a Sail, 
which prov’d to be one of their Nation, and one of their own Trade, from whom 
they learn’d (the News having been carried to England, that some French 
Privateers lay off and on, in the Soundings,) that three Englishmen of War were 
come out from Plymouth, on purpose to Cruise in the Channel, and that they 
would certainly meet with us. Upon this Intelligence, the Frenchman, a bold 
brave Fellow, far from shrinking from his Work, stands away North East for St. 
Georges Channel, and in the Latitude of 48 and a half, unhappily enough, meets 
with a large and rich English Ship, bound home from Jamaica; it was in the gray 
of the Morning, and very clear when a Man on the Round-Top, cry’d out au 
voile, a Sail: I was in hopes indeed it had been the Englishmen of War, and by 
the Hurry and Clutter they were in, to get all ready for a Fight, I concluded it 
was so, and got out of my Hammock, for I had no Cabbin to lye in, that I might 
see what it was, but I soon found that my hopes were vain, and it was on the 
wrong Side; for that being on our Larboard Bow, the Ship lying then Northward, 
to make the Coast of Ireland, by the time I was turn’d out I could perceive they 
had all their Sails bent, and full, having begun to Chace, and making great way; 
on the other Hand, it was Evident the Ship saw them too, and knew what they 
were, and to avoid them, stretch’d away with all the Canvas they could lay on, 
for the Coast of Ireland, to run in there for Harbour. 

Our Privateer, it was plain, infinitely out sail’d her, running two Foot for her 
one, and towards Evening came up with them; had they been able to have held it 
but six Hours longer, they would have got into Limerick River, or somewhere 


under Shore; so that we should not have ventured upon them, but we came up 
with them, and the Captain when he see there was no Remedy, bravely brought 
too, and prepar’d to Fight, she was a Ship of 30 Guns, but deep in the Sea, 
cumber’d between Deck with Goods, and could not run out her lower Deck 
Guns, the Sea also going pretty high, tho’ at last she ventur’d to open her Gun- 
room Ports, and Fire with three Guns on a Side; but her worst fate was, she fail’d 
heavy, being deep Loaden, and the Frenchman had run up by her Side, and 
pour’d in his Broadside, and was soon ready again; However, as she was well 
Mann’d too, and that the English Sailors bestirr’d themselves, they gave us their 
Broadsides too very nimbly and heartily, and I found the Frenchman had a great 
many Men kill’d at the first Brush, but the next was worse, for the English Ship, 
tho’ she did not fail so well as the Frenchman, was a bigger Ship, and strong 
built, and as we (the French) bore down upon them again, the English run boldly 
on Board us, and lay’d Thwart our Hause, lashing themselves fast to us; then it 
was that the English Captain run out his lower Tire of Guns, and indeed tore the 
Frenchman so, that had he held it, the Privateer would have had the worst of it; 
but the Frenchmen with admirable readiness indeed, and Courage, the Captain 
appearing every where, with his Sword in his Hand, bestirr’d themselves, and 
losfing themselves from the English Ship, thrusting her off with Brooms, and 
pouring their Small Shot so thick, that the other could not appear upon Deck; I 
say, Clearing themselves thus, they came to lye a Broadside of each other, when 
by long firing the English Ship was at length disabled, her Missen-Mast and 
Bole-Sprit shot away, and which was worst of all, her Captain kill’d, so that after 
a Fight which held all Night, for they fought in the Dark, and part of the next 
Day, they were oblig’d to Strike. 

I was civily desir’d by the French Captain to go down into the Hold, while the 
Fight held, and besides the Civility of it, I found he was not willing I should be 
upon Deck; perhaps he thought I might have some Opportunity to do hurt, tho’ I 
know not how it could be: However, I was very ready to go down, for I had no 
Mind to be Kill’d; especially by my own Friends, so I went down and sat by the 
Surgeon, and had the Opportunity to find, that the first Broadside the English 
Fir’d, seven wounded Men were brought down to the Surgeon, and three and 
Thirty more afterward; that is to say, when the English lay Thwart their Bow, 
and after they Cleared themselves, there was about Eleven more; so that they had 
one and fifty Men Wounded, and about two and Twenty Kill’d, the Englishman 
had eighteen Men Kill’d and Wounded, among whom, was the Captain. 

The French Captain however, triumph’d in this Prize, for it was an exceeding 
Rich Ship, having Abundance of Silver on Board; and after the Ship was taken, 
and they had Plundered all the great Cabbin afforded, which was very 


Considerable; the Mate promis’d the Captain, that if he would give him his 
Liberty, he would discover Six Thousand peices of Eight to him Privately, which 
none of the Men should know of; the Captain engag’d, and gave it under his 
Hand to set him at Liberty, as soon as he came on Shore; accordingly in the 
Night after all was either turn’d in, as they call it, or Employ’d on the Duty of 
the Watch, the Captain, and the Mate of the Prize went on Board, and having 
faithfully Discover’d the Money which lay in a Place made on purpose to 
Conceal it; the Captain resolv’d to let it lye till they arriv’d, and then he 
Convey’d it on Shore for his own use; so that the Owners nor the Seamen ever 
came to any Share of it; which by the way was a Fraud in the Captain; but the 
Mate paid his Ransom by the Discovery, and the Captain gave him his Liberty 
very Punctually as he promis’d, and two Hundred peices of Eight to carry him 
into England, and to make good his Losses. 

When he had made this Prize, the Captain thought of nothing more, than how 
to get safe to France with her; for she was a Ship sufficient to Enrich all his 
Men, and his Owners also. The Account of her Cargo by the Captains Books, of 
which I took a Copy, was in general: 


260 Hhds Sugar. 

187 Smaller Cask of Sugar. 

176 Barrels of Indico. 

28 Cask of Piemento. 

42 Baggs of Cotton-Wooll. 

80 C. Weight of Elephants Teeth. 

60 Small Cask of Rum. 

18000 Peices of Eight, besides the 6000 Conceal’d. 

Several parcels of Drugs, Tortoise-shell, Sweet-meats call’d Succads, Chocolate, 
Lime-juice, and other things of considerable Value. 

This was a Terrible loss among the English Merchants, and a noble Booty for 
the Rogues that took it; but as it was in open War, and by fair Fighting as they 
call it, there was no Objection to be made against them, and to give them their 
Due, they Fought bravely for it. 

The Captain was not so bold as to meeting the English-Men of War before, 
but he was as wary now; for having a Prize of such Value in his Hands, he was 
resolv’d not to lose her again, if he could help it; so he stood away to the 
Southward, and that so far, that I once thought he was resolv’d to go into the 
Streights, and Home by Marseilles. But having fail’d to the Latitude of 45. 3 qrs. 
or thereabouts, he stood away East, into the Bottom of the Bay of Biscay, and 
carried us all into the River of Bourdeaux, where on Notice of his Arrival with 


such a Prize, his Owners or Principals came Overland to see him, and where they 
consulted what to do with her; the Money they secur’d to be sure, and some of 
the Cargo; but the Ships sail’d afterwards along the Coast to St. Malo, taking the 
Opportunity of some French Men of War which were Cruising on the Coast, to 
be their Convoy as far as Ushant. 

Here the Captain rewarded and dismiss’d the English Mate, as I have said, 
who got a passage from thence to Diep by Sea, and after that into England, by 
the help of a Passport, thro’ Flanders, to Offend; the Captain it seems, the more 
willingly Ship’d him off, that he might not Discover to others, what he had 
Discover’d to him. 

I was now at Bourdeaux in France, and the Captain ask’d me one Morning, 
what I intended to do, I did not understand him at first, but he soon gave me to 
understand, that I was now either to be deliver’d up to the State as an English 
Prisoner, and so be carried to Dinant in Britanny, or to find means to have my 
self Exchang’d, or to pay my Ransom; and this Ransom he told me at first, was 
300 Crowns. 

I knew not what to do, but desir’d he would give me time to Write to England, 
to my Friends; for that I had a Cargo of Goods sent to them, by me, from 
Virginia, but I did not know but it might have fallen into such Hands as his were, 
and if it was, I knew not what would be my Fate; he readily granted that, so I 
wrote by the Post, and had the Satisfaction in Answer to it, to hear that the Ship I 
was taken in, had been retaken, and carried into Portsmouth; which I doubted 
would have made my new Master more strict, and perhaps insolent, but he said 
nothing of it to me, nor I to him, tho’ as I afterwards understand, he had Advice 
of it before. 

However, this was a help to me, and serv’d to more than Pay my Ransom to 
the Captain; and my Correspondent in London hearing of my being alive, and at 
Bourdeaux, immediately sent me a Letter of Credit upon an English Merchant at 
Bourdeaux, for what ever I might have Occasion for: As soon as I received this, 
I went to the Merchant, who Honour’d the Letter of Credit, and told me, I should 
have what Money I pleas’d. But as I, who was before a meer Stranger in the 
Place, and knew not what Course to take, had now as it were a Friend to 
Communicate my Affairs to, and Consult with; as soon as I told him my Case, 
Hold, says he, if that be your Case, I may perhaps find a way to get you off 
without a Ransom. 

There was it seems, a Ship Bound Home to France from Martinico, taken off 
of Cape Finisterre by an Englishman of War, and a Merchant of Rochelle being 
a Passenger, was taken on Board, and brought into Plymouth: This Man had 
made great Sollicitation by his Friends to be Exchang’d, pleading Poverty, and 


that he was unable to Pay any Ransom; my Friend told me something of it, but 
not much, only bad me not be too forward to Pay any Money to the Captain, but 
pretend I cou’d not hear from England: This I did, till the Captain appear’d 
Impatient. 

After some time, the Captain told me I had us’d him ill; that I had made him 
expect a Ransom, and he had treated me Courteously, and been at Expence to 
Subsist me, and that I held him in Suspence, but that in short, if I did not procure 
the Money, he would send me to Dinant, in Ten Days, to lye there as the King’s 
Prisoner, till I should be Exchang’d: My Merchant gave me my Cue, and by his 
Direction I answer’d, I was very sensible of his Civility, and sorry he should lose 
what Expences he had been at; but that I found my Friends forgot me, and what 
to do I did not know, and that rather than Impose upon him, I must Submit to go 
to Dinant, or where he thought fit to send me; but that if ever I obtain’d my 
Liberty, and came into England, I would not fail to Reimburse him what 
Expence he had been at for my Subsistance; and so in short, made my Case very 
bad in all my Discourse: He shook his Head, and said little, but the next Day 
Enter’d me in the List of English Prisoners, to be at the King’s Charge, as 
appointed by the Intendant of the Place, and to be sent away into Britainny. 

I was then out of the Captains Power, and immediately the Merchant with two 
others, who were Friends to the Merchant Prisoner, at Plymouth, went to the 
Intendant, and Gain’d an Order for the Exchange, and my Friend giving Security 
for my being Forth-coming, in Case the other was not Deliver’d; I had my 
Liberty immediately, and went Home with him to his House. 

Thus we Bilk’d the Captain of his Ransom Money: But however, my Friend 
went to him, and letting him know that I was Exchang’d by the Governors 
Order, paid him whatever he cou’d say he was in Disburse on my Account; and 
it was not then in the Captains Power to Object, or to claim any thing for a 
Ransom. 

I got Passage from hence to Dunkirk, on Board a French Vessel; and having a 
Certificate of an Exchang’d Prisoner from the Intendant of Bourdeaux; I had a 
Passport given me, to go into the Spanish Netherlands, and so whether I pleas’d. 

Accordingly I came to Ghent, in April- - —, just as the Armies were going to 
take the Field; I had no dislike to the Business of the Army, but I thought I was a 
little above it now; and had other things to look to, for that in my Opinion, no 
Body went into the Field but those that cou’d not live at Home; and yet I 
resolv’d to see the manner of it a little too, so having made an Acquaintance with 
an English Officer, Quarter’d at Ghent, I told him my Intention, and he Invited 
me to go with him, and offer’d me his Protection as a Voluntier, that I should 
Quarter with him in his Tent, and live as I would, and either carry Arms, or not, 


as I saw Occasion. 

The Campaign was none of the hardest that had been, or were like to be; so 
that I had the Diversion of seeing the Service, as it was proper to call it without 
much Hazard, indeed, I did not see any considerable Action, for there was not 
much Fighting that Campaign; as to the Merit of the Cause on either side, I knew 
nothing of it, nor had I suffer’d any of the Disputes about it, to enter into my 
Thoughts: The Prince of Orange had been made King of England, and the 
English Troops were all on his side; and I heard a great deal of Swearing and 
Damming for King William among the Soldiers, but as for Fighting, I observ’d 
the French Beat them several times, and particular the Regiment my Friend 
belong’d to, was surrounded in a Village where they were Posted; I know not 
upon what Occasion, and all taken Prisoners: But by great good hap, I being not 
in Service, and so not in Command, was stroll’d away that Day to see the 
Country about, for it was my Delight, to see the strong Towns, and observe the 
Beauty of their Fortifications; and while I Diverted my self thus, I had the happy 
Deliverance of not being taken by the French for that time. 

When I came back, I found the Enemy possess’d of the Town, but as I was no 
Soldier, they did me no harm, and having my French Passport in my Pocket, 
they gave me leave to go to Newport, were I took the Packet-Boat, and came 
over to England, Landing at Deal instead of Dover; the Weather forcing us into 
the Downs, and thus my short Campaign ended, and this was my second Essay at 
the Trade of Soldiering. 

When I came to London, I was very well receiv’d by my Friend, to whom I 
had consign’d my Effects, and I found my self in very good Circumstances; for 
all my Goods, which as above, by several Ships I had Consign’d to him, came 
safe to Hand; and my Overseers that I had left behind, had Ship’d at several 
times 400 Hhds of Tobacco to my Correspondent in my Absence, being the 
Product of my Plantations, or Part of it, for the time of my being Abroad; so that 
I had above a Thousand Pounds in my Factors Hands, 200 Hhds of Tobacco 
besides left in Hand, not Sold. 

I Had nothing to do now, but entirely to conceal myself, from all that had any 
knowledge of me before, and this was the easiest thing in the World to do; for I 
was grown out of every Body’s knowledge, and most of those I had known were 
grown out of mine: My Captain, who went with me, or rather, who carryed me 
away; I found by enquiring at the proper Place, had been rambling about the 
World, came to London, fell into his old Trade, which he could not forbear, and 
growing an eminent Highway man, had made his Exit at the Gallows; after a 
Life of 14 Years most exquisite and successful Rogueries; the particulars of 
which would make as I observ’d an admirable History; my other Brother Jack, 


who I called Major follow’d the like wicked Trade; but was a Man of more 
Gallantry, and Generosity, and having committed innumerable Depredations 
upon Mankind, yet had always so much Dexterity, as to bring himself off, till at 
length he was laid fast in Newgate, and loaded with Irons, and would certainly 
have gone the same way as the Captain; but he was so dexterous a Rogue, that 
no Goal, no Fetters would hold him; and he with two more, found means to 
knock off their Irons, work’d their way thro’ the Wall of the Prison, and let 
themselves down on the Out-side in the Night; so escaping, they found means to 
get into France, where he followed the same Trade, and that with so much 
Success, that he grew famous by the Name of Anthony, and had the Honour with 
three of his Comrades, who he had Taught the English way of Robbing 
generously, as they called it, without Murthering or Wounding, or Ill using those 
they robb’d, I say, he had the Honour to be broke upon the Wheel at the Greve in 
Paris. 

All these things I found Means to be fully inform’d of, and to have a long 
Account of the particulars of their Conduct, from some of their Comrades, who 
had the good Fortune to Escape, and who I got the Knowledge of, without letting 
them so much as guess at who I was, or upon what account I enquir’d. 

I Was now at the height of my good Fortune; indeed I was in very good 
Circumstances, and being of a frugal Temper from the beginning, I Sav’d things 
together, as they came, and yet liv’d very well too; particularly I had the 
Reputation of a very considerable Merchant, and one that came over vastly Rich 
from Virginia, and as I frequently brought Supplies for my several Families and 
Plantations there, as they wrote to me for them, so I pass’d, I say, for a great 
Merchant. 

I liv’d single indeed, and in Lodgings, but I began to be very well known, and 
tho’ I had subscrib’d my Name only Jack to my particular Correspondent, yet 
the French, among whom I liv’d near a Year, as I have said; not understanding 
what Jack meant, call’d me Monsieur Jacque, and Colonel Jacques, and so 
gradually Colonel Jacque; so I was call’d in the Certificate of Exchanging me 
with the other Prisoner, so that I went so also in Flanders; upon which, and 
seeing my Certificate of Exchange, as above, I was call’d Colonel Jacques in 
England, by my Friend, who I call’d Correspondent; and thus I pass’d for a 
Foreigner, and a Frenchman, and I was infinitely fond of having every Body 
take me for a Frenchman; and as I spoke French very well, having learn’d it by 
continuing so long among them; so I went constantly to the French-Church in 
London, and spoke French upon all occasions, as much as I could, and to 
compleat the appearance of it, I got me a French Servant to do my Business, I 
mean as to my Merchandise, which only consisted in receiving and disposing of 


Tobacco, of which I had about 500 to 600 Hogsheads a Year from my own 
Plantations, and in supplying my People with necessaries, as they wanted them. 

In this private Condition I continued about two Year more, when the Devil 
owing me a Spleen, ever since I refus’d being a Thief, paid me home, with my 
interest, by laying a Snare in my way, which had almost ruined me. 

There dwelt a Lady, in a House opposite to the House I lodg’d in, who made 
an extraordinary Figure, indeed she went very well Dress’d, and was a most 
beautiful Person; she was well Bred, Sung admirably fine, and sometimes I 
could hear her very distinctly, the Houses being over against one another, in a 
narrow Court not much unlike Three King Court in Lombard Street. 

This Lady put herself so often in my way, that I could not in good Manners 
forbear taking Notice of her, and giving her the Ceremony of my Hat, when I 
saw her at her Window, or at the Door, or when I pass’d her in the Court, so that 
we became almost acquainted at a distance; sometimes she also visited at the 
house I lodg’d at, and it was generally contriv’d, that I should be introduced 
when she came; and thus by degrees we became more intimately acquainted, and 
often convers’d together in the Family, but always in Publick, at least for a great 
while. 

I Was a meer Boy in the Affair of Love, and knew the least of what belong’d 
to a Woman, of any Man in Europe of my Age; the thoughts of a Wife, much 
less of a Mistress, had never so much as taken the least hold of my head, and I 
had been till now as perfectly unacquainted with the Sex, and as unconcern’d 
about them, as I was when I was ten Year old, and lay in a Heap of Ashes at the 
Glass-House. 

But I know not by what Witch-Craft in the Conversation of this Woman, and 
her singling me out upon several Occasions, I began to be ensnared, I knew not 
how, or to what to End; and was on a sudden so embartrass’d in my Thoughts 
about her, that like a Charm she had me always in her Circle; if she had not been 
one of the subtilest, Women on Earth, she could never have brought me to have 
given myself the least Trouble about her, but I drawn in by the Magick of a 
Genius capable to Deceive a more wary Capacity than mine, and it was 
impossible to resist her. 

She attack’d me without ceasing, with the fineness of her Conduct, and with 
Arts which were impossible to be ineffectual; she was ever, as it were, in my 
View; often in my Company, and yet kept herself so on the Reserve, so 
surrounded continually with Obstructions, that for several Months after she 
could perceive I sought an Opportunity to speak to her, she rendered it 
impossible, nor could I ever break in upon her, she kept her Guard so well. 

This rigid Behaviour was the greatest Mystery that could be, considering at 


the same time, that she never Declined my seeing her, or Conversing with me in 
Publick; but she held it on, she took care never to sit next me, that I might slip no 
Paper into her Hand, or speak softly to her; she kept some body or other always 
between, that I could never come up to her; and thus as if she was resolv’d really 
to have nothing to do with me, she held me at the Bay several Months. 

All this while nothing was more certain then that she intended to have me, if 
she could catch, and it was indeed a kind of a Catch, for she manag’d all by Art, 
and drew me in with the most resolute backwardness, that it was almost 
impossible not to be deceiv’d by it; on the other Hand, she did not appear to be a 
Woman despicable, neither was she poor, or in a Condition that should require 
so much Art to draw any Man in, but the Cheat was really on my Side; for she 
was unhappily told, that I was vastly Rich, a great Merchant, and that she would 
live like a Queen, which I was not at all Instrumental in putting upon her, neither 
did I know that she went upon that Motive. 

She was too cunning to let me perceive how easie she was to be had; on the 
contrary she run all the hazards of bringing me to neglect her entirely, that one 
would think any Woman in the World could do; and I have wondered often since 
that, how it was possible it should fail of making me perfectly Averse to her; for 
as I had a perfect indifferency for the whole Sex, and never till then entertain’d 
any Notion of them, they were no more to me than a Picture hanging up against 
a Wall. 

As we Convers’d freely together in Publick, so she took a great many 
Occasions to rally the Men, and the weakness they were guilty of, in leting the 
Woman insult them as they did; she thought if the Men had been Fools, 
Marriage had been only Treaties of Peace between two Neighbours, or Alliances 
Offensive or Defensive, which must necessarily have been carried on sometimes 
by Interviews, and personal Treaties; but oftner by Ambassadors, Agents, and 
Emissaries on both Sides; but that the Women had out-witted us, and brought us 
upon our Knees, and made us whine after them, and lower ourselves, so as we 
could never pretend to gain our equallity again. 

I told her I thought it was a Decency to the Ladies to give them the Advantage 
of denying a little, that they might be Courted, and that I should not like a 
Woman the worse for denying me. I expect it Madam, says I, when I wait on you 
to Morrow, intimating, that I intended it; you shan’t be deceiv’d Sir, says she, for 
I’ll deny now, before you ask me the Question. 

I Was dash’d so effectually, with so malicious, so devilish an Answer, that I 
return’d with a little sullenness, I shan’t Trespass upon you yet Madam, and I 
shall be very careful not to offend you when I do. 

It is the greatest Token of your Respect Sir, says she, that you are able to 


bestow upon me, and the most agreeable too, except one, which I will not be out 
of hopes of obtaining of you in a little time. 

What is in my Power to oblige you in Madam, said I, you may command me 
at any time, especially, the way we are Talking of; this I spoke still with a 
Resentment very Sincere. 

‘Tis only, Sir, that you would promise to Hate me, with as much Sincerity, as I 
will endeavour to make you a suitable Return. 

I granted that Request, Madam, seven Year before you ask’d it, said I, for I 
heartily Hated the whole Sex, and scarce know how I came to abate that good 
Disposition in Compliment to your Conversation; but I assure you that 
abatement is so little, that it does no Injury to your Proposal. 

There’s some Mystery in that indeed, Sir, said she, for I desir’d to assist your 
Aversion to Women in a more particular manner, and hop’d it should never 
abate under my Management. We said a Thousand ill-natured things after this, 
but she out did me, for she had such a Stock of bitterness upon her Tongue, as no 
Woman ever went beyond her, and yet all this while she was the pleasantest, and 
most obliging Creature in every Part of our Conversation that could possibly be, 
and meant not one Word of what she said, no, not a Word: But I must confess, it 
no way answer’d her end, for it really cooled all my Thoughts of her, and I that 
had liv’d in so perfect an indifferency to the Sex all my Days, was easily 
return’d to that Condition again, and began to grow very cold and negligent in 
my usual Respects to her upon all Occasions. 

She soon found she had gone too far with me; and in short, that she was 
extreamly out in her Politicks, that she had to do with one that was nor lifted yet 
among the whining Sort of Lovers, and knew not what it was to Adore a 
Mistress, in order to abuse her; and that it was not with me, as it was with the 
usual Sort of Men in Love, that are warm’d by the cold, and rise in their 
Passions, as the Ladies fall in their Returns; on the contrary, she found that it 
was quite alter’d; I was Civil to her, as before, but not so forward, when I saw 
her at her Chamber Window, I did not throw mine open, as I usually, had done 
to Talk with her; when she Sung in the Parlour, where I could easily, hear it, I 
did not Listen; when she Visited at the House where I Lodg’d, I did not always 
come down, or if I did. I had business which oblig’d me to go Abroad, and yet 
all this while, when I did come into her Company, I was as intimate as ever. 

I could easily see that this madded her to the Heart, and that she was perplex’d 
to the last degree, for she found that she had all her Game to play over again; 
that so absolute a Reservedness, even to Rudeness and I/]-manners, was a little 
too much; but she was a meer Posture Mistress in Love, and could put herself 
into what Shapes she pleas’d. 


She was to wise to show a fondness or forwardness, that look’d like kindness, 
she knew that was the meanest, and the last Step a Woman can take, and lays her 
under the Foot of the Man she pretends to; Fondness is not the last Favour 
indeed, but it is the last Favour but one, that a Woman can grant, and lays her 
almost as low, I mean it lays her at the Mercy of the Man, she shows it to, but 
she was not come to that neither: This Camelion put on another Colour, turn’d 
on a sudden the gravest, soberest, majestick Madam, so that any one would have 
thought she was advanced in Age in one Week, from Two and Twenty, to fifty, 
and this she carried on with so much Government of her self, that it did not in 
the least look like Art, but if it was a Representation of Nature only, it was so 
like Nature itself, that no body living can be able to distinguish; she Sung very 
often in her Parlour, as well by her self as with two young Ladies, who came 
often to see her; I could see by their Books, and her Guitar in her Hand, that she 
was Singing, but she never open’d the Window as she was wont to do; upon my 
coming to my Window, she kept her own always shut, or if it was open, she 
would be sitting at Work and not look up, it may be once in Half an Hour. 

If she saw me by Accident all this while, she would smile and speak as 
chearfully as ever, but it was but a Word or two, and so make her Honours and 
be gone; so that in a Word, we Convers’d just as we did; after I had been there a 
Week. 

She tried me quite out at this Work, for tho’ I began the strangness indeed, yet 
I did not design the carrying it on so far, but she held it to the last, just in the 
same manner as she began it: She came to the House where I Lodg’d, as usual, 
and we were often together, Supp’d together, Play’d at Cards together, Danc’d 
together; for in France I accomplish’d myself with every thing that was needful, 
to make me what I believ’d myself to be even from a boy, I mean a Gentleman; I 
say, we Convers’d together, as above, but she was so perfectly another thing 
than what she us’d to be in every Part of her Conversation, that it presently 
occurr’d to me, that her former Behaviour was a kind of a Rant, or Fit; that either 
it was the Effect of some extraordinary Levity that had come upon her, or that it 
was done to Mimick the Coquets of the town, believing it might take with me, 
who she thought was a Frenchman, and that it was what I lov’d; but her new 
Gravity was her real natural Temper, and indeed became it her so much better, or 
as I should say, she acted it so well, that it really brought me back, to have, not 
as much only, but more mind to her, than ever I had before. 

However, it was a great while before I discover’d myself, and I stay’d indeed 
to find out, if possible, whether this Change was Real or Counterfeit? for I could 
not easily believe it was possible the Gay Humour she us’d to appear in could be 
a Counterfeit; it was not therefore till a Year and almost a Quarter, that I came to 


any Resolution in my Thoughts about her, when on a meer Accident we came to 
a little Conversation together. 

She came to Visit at our House as usual, and it happen’d all the Ladies were 
gone abroad; but as it fell out, I was in the Passage, or Entry of the House, going 
towards the Stairs, when she knock’d at the Door; so stepping back, I open’d the 
Door, and she without any Ceremony came in and run forward into the Parlour, 
supposing the Women had been there, I went in after her, as I could do no less, 
because she did know that the Family was Abroad. 

Upon my coming in, she ask’d for the Ladies, I told her, I hop’d she came to 
Visit me now, for that the Ladies were all gone abroad; are they, said she, as if 
surpris’d (tho’ as I understood afterwards she knew it before, as also that I was at 
home) and then rises up to be gone; no Madam, said I, Pray do not go; when 
Ladies come to Visit me, I do not use to tyre them of my Company so soon, 
that’s as Ill-natured, says she, as you could possibly talk, pray don’t Pretend I 
came to Visit you, I am satisfy’d who I came to Visit, and satisfy’d that you 
know it; yes Madam, said I, but if I happen to be all of the Family that’s left at 
home, then you came to Visit me. 

I never receive Visits from those that I hate, says she. 

You have me there indeed, said I, but you never gave me leave to tell you, 
why I hated you, I hated you because you would never give me an Opportunity 
to tell you I lov’d you; sure you took me for some frightful Creature that you 
would never come near enough, so much as to whisper to you that I love you. 

I never care to hear any thing so disagreeable, says she, tho’ it be spoken ever 
so softly. 

We rallyed thus for an Hour; in short, she showed the abundance of her Wit, 
and I an abundant defficiency of mine; for tho’ three or four times she provok’d 
me to the last degree; so that once I was going to tell her I had enough of her 
Company, and if she pleas’d I would wait upon her to the Door; yet she had 
always so much Witchcraft on her Tongue, that she brought herself off again; till 
to make the Story short, we came at last to talk seriously on both Sides about 
Matrimony, and she heard me freely proposed it, and answered me directly upon 
many occasions: For Example, she told me, I would carry her away to France, or 
to Virginia, and that she could not think of leaving England, her native Country; 
I told her I hop’d she did not take me for a Kidnapper: By the way, I did not tell 
her how I had been Kidnapp’d myself: She said no, but the Consequence of my 
Affairs, which were it seems mostly Abroad, might oblige me to go, and she 
could never think of Marrying any Man, that she could not be content to go all 
over the world with, if he had occasion to go himself: This was handsomely 
expressed indeed; I made her easie in that Point, and thus we began the grand 


Parlee, which indeed she drew me into with the utmost Art and Subtilty, such as 
was peculiar to herself, but was infinitely her Advantage in our Treating of 
Marriage; for she made me effectually Court her, tho’ at the same time in her 
Design she Courted me with the utmost Skill, and such Skill it was that her 
Design was perfectly impenetrable to the last Moment. 

In short, we came nearer and nearer every time we met, and after one casual 
Visit more, in which I had the mighty Favour of talking with her alone; I then 
waited on her every Day at her own House or Lodgings rather, and so we set 
about the work to a purpose, and in about a Month we gave the World the slip, 
and were privately Marry’d to avoid Ceremony, and the publick Inconveniency 
of a Wedding. 

We soon found a House proper for our dwelling, and so went to house- 
keeping; we had not been long together, but I found that gay Temper of my wife 
return’d, and she threw off the Mask of her Gravity, and good Conduct, that I 
had so long Fancy’d was her meer natural Disposition, and now having no more 
occasion for Disguises, she resolv’d to seem nothing but what really she was, a 
wild untam’d Colt, perfectly loose, and careless to conceal any part, no, not the 
worst of her Conduct. 

She carry’d on this Air of Levity to such an Excess, that I could not but be 
dissatisfy’d at the Expence of it, for she kept Company that I did not like, liv’d 
beyond what I could support, and sometimes lost at Play more than I car’d to 
pay: Upon which, one Day, I took Occasion to mention it, but lightly; and said to 
her, by way of Rallery, that we liv’d merrily, for as long as it would last; she 
turn’d short upon me, what do ye mean, says she, Why, you don’t pretend to be 
uneasy do ye? No, no, Madam, not I, by no means, ‘tis no business of mine you 
know, said I, to enquire what my Wife spends, or whether she spends more than 
I can afford, or less, I only desire the Favour to know as near as you can guess, 
how long you will please to take to dispatch me, for I would not be too long a 
dying. 

I don’t know what you talk of, says she, you may die as leisurely, or as hastily 
as you please when your time comes, I an’t a going to kill you, as I know of. 

But you are a going to starve me Madam, said she, and Hunger is as leisurely 
a Death, as breaking upon the Wheel. 

I starve you, Why are not you a great Virginia Merchant, and did not I bring 
you 1500]. What would you have? sure, you can maintain a Wife out of that 
can’t you? 

Yes, Madam, says I, I could maintain a Wife, but not a Gamster, tho’ you had 
brought me 1500/. a Year, no Estate is big enough for a Box and Dice. 

She took Fire at that, and flew out in a Passion, and after a great many bitter 


Words, told me in short, that she saw no occasion to alter her Conduct, and as 
for my not maintaining her, when I could not maintain her longer, she would 
find some way or other to maintain herself. 

Sometime after the first Rattle of this kind, she vouchsafed to let me know that 
she was pleas’d to be with Child; I was at first glad of it, in hopes it would help 
to abate her Madness; but it was all one, and her being with Child; only added to 
the rest, for she made such Preparations for her lying in, and the other 
Appendixes of a Childs being born, that in short, I found she would be down 
right Distracted, and I took the Liberty to tell her one Day, that she would soon 
bring herself and me to Destruction, and entreated her to consider that such 
Figures as those were quite above us, and out of our Circle; and in short, that I 
neither could, nor would allow such Expences, that at this Rate, two or three 
Children would effectually ruin me, and that I desir’d her to consider what she 
was doing. 

She told me with an Air of disdain, that it was none of her Business to 
consider any thing of that matter, that if I could not allow it, she would allow it 
her self, and I might do my worst. 

I begg’d her to consider things for all that, and not drive me to Extremities, 
that I married her to love and cherish her, and use her as a good Wife ought to be 
us’d, but not to be ruin’d, and undone by her. In a Word, nothing could molifie 
her, nor any Argument perswade her to Moderation, but withal took it so 
heiniously that I should pretend to restrain her, that she told me in so many 
Words, she would drop her Burthen with me, and then if I did not like it, she 
would take care of herself, she would not live with me an Hour, for she would 
not be restrain’d not she, and talk’d a long while at that Rate. 

I told her, as to her Child, which she call’d her Burthen, it should be no 
Burthen to me, as to the rest, she might do as she pleas’d; it might however do 
me this Favour, that I should have no more Lyings-Inn at the rate of 136l/. at a 
time, as I found she intended it should be now; she told me she cou’d not tell 
that, if she had no more by me, she hop’d she should by some Body else; say 
you so Madam, said I, then they that get them shall keep them? She did not 
know that neither, she said, and so turn’d it off Jearing, and as it were Laughing 
at me. 

This last Discourse Nettl’d me, I must Confess, and the more, because I had a 
great deal of it, and very often, till in short, we began at length to enter into a 
Friendly Treaty about Parting. 

Nothing cou’d be more Criminal than the several Discourses we had upon this 
Subject; she demanding a separate Maintenance, and in particular at the Rate of 
300/. a Year, and I demanded Security of her, that she should not run me in 


Debt; she Demanded the keeping of the Child, with an Allowance of 100I. a 
Year for that, and I Demanding that I should be secur’d from being Charg’d for 
keeping any she might have by some Body else, as she had threaten’d me. 

In the Interval, and during these Contests, she Drop’d her Burthen, as she 
call’d it, and brought me a Son, a very fine Child. 

She was Content during her lying in, to abate a little, tho’ it was but a very 
little indeed, of the great Expence she had intended; and with some Difficulty 
and Perswasion was content with a Suit of Child-bed-linnen of 15/. instead of 
one she had intended of Threescore; and this she magnified as a particular 
Testimony of her Condescension, and a yielding to my Avaricious Temper, as 
she call’d it. 

But after she was up again, it was the same thing, and she went on with her 
Humour to that Degree, that in a little time she began to carry it on to other 
Excesses, and to have a sort of Fellows come to Visit her, which I did not like, 
and once in particular, stay’d Abroad all Night: The next Day when she came 
Home, she began to Cry out first; told me where (as she said) she lay, and that 
the Occasion was a Christening, where the Company had a Feast, and stay’d too 
late; that if I was dissatisfied, I might inform my self there of all the particulars, 
where she lay, and the like; I told her coldly, Madam, you do well to Suggest my 
being dissatisfied, for you may be sure I am, and you cou’d expect no other; that 
as to going to your Haunts to inform my self, that’s not my Business; ‘tis your 
Business to bring Testimonies of your Behaviour, and to prove where you lay, 
and in what Company, ‘tis enough to me that you lay out of your own House, 
without your Husbands Knowledge or Consent, and before you and I Converse 
again, I must have some Satisfaction of the particulars. 

She answer’d, with all her Heart, she was as Indifferent as I, and since I took 
so ill her lying at a Friend’s House, on an extraordinary Occasion, she gave me 
to understand that it was what she would have me expect, and what she would 
have the Liberty to do, when she thought fit. 

Well, Madam, said I, if I must expect what I cannot allow, you must expect I 
shall shut my Doors by Day, against those that keep out of them at Night. 

She would try me, she said, very speedily, and if I shut the Doors against her, 
she would find away to make me open them. 

Well, Madam, says I, you threaten me hard, but I would advise you to 
consider before you take such Measures, for I shall be as good as my Word: 
However, it was not long that we cou’d live together upon these Terms; for I 
found very quickly what Company she kept, and that she took a Course which I 
ought not to bear; so I began the Separation first, and refus’d her my Bed: We 
had indeed refrain’d all Converse as Husband and Wife for about two Months 


before; for I told her very plainly, I would Father no Brats that were not of my 
own getting; and Matters coming thus Gradually to an Extremity, too great to 
continue as it was; she went off one Afternoon, and left me a Line in Writing, 
signifying that Affairs were come to such a pass between us, that she did not 
think fit to give me the Opportunity of shutting her out of Doors, and that 
therefore, she had retir’d her self to such a Place; naming, a Relation of her own, 
as scandalous as her self; and that she hop’d I would not give her the trouble to 
Sue for her Support, in the ordinary Course of Law; but that as her Occasions 
requir’d, she should draw Bills upon me, which she expected I would not refuse. 

I was extremely satisfied with this proceeding, and took care to let her hear of 
it, tho’ I gave no answer at all to her Letter, and as I had taken care before, that 
whenever she play’d such a Prank as this, she should not be able to carry much 
with her; so after she was gone, I immediately broke up House-keeping, sold my 
Furniture by Publick out-cry, and in it every thing in particular that was her own, 
and set a Bill upon my Door, giving her to understand by it, that she had pass’d 
the Rubicon, that as she had taken such a step of her own Accord, so there was 
no room left her, ever to think of coming back again. 

This was what any one may believe I should not have done, if I had seen any 
Room for a Reformation, but she had given me such Testimonies of a Mind 
alienated from her Husband in particular, Espousing her own unsufferable 
Levity, that there was indeed no possibility of our coming afterwards to any 
Terms again. 

However, I kept a Couple of trusty Agents so near her, that I fail’d not to have 
a full Account of her Conduct, tho’ I never let her know any thing of me, but that 
I was gone over to France; as to her Bills which she said she would draw upon 
me, she was as good as her Word in drawing one of 30/. which I refus’d to 
accept, and never gave her leave to trouble me with another. 

It is true, and I must acknowledge it, that all this was a very Melancholy Scene 
of Life to me, and but that she took Care by carrying her self to the last Degree 
Provoking, and continually to Insult me; I cou’d never have gone on to the 
parting, with so much Resolution, for I really lov’d her very sincerely, and could 
have been any thing but a Beggar, and a Cuckold with her, but those were 
intollerable to me, especially, as they were put upon me with so much Insult, and 
Rudeness. 

But my Wife carried it at last to a Point that made all things light and easy to 
me, for after above a Years Separation, and keeping such Company as she 
thought fit, she was pleas’d to be with Child again, in which she had, however, 
so much Honesty, as not to pretend that she had had any thing to do with me; 
what Wretched Life she led after this, and how she brought her self to the utmost 


Extremity of Misery and Distress, I may speak of hereafter. 

I had found soon after our Parting, that I had a great deal of Reason to put my 
self into a Posture at first, not to be impos’d upon by her; for I found very 
quickly that she had run her self into Debt in several Places very Considerably; 
and that it was upon a Supposition, that I was liable to those Debts: But I was 
gone, and it was Absolutely necessary I should do so; upon which, she found her 
self oblig’d out of her wicked Gains, however, whatever she made of them to 
Discharge most those Debts her self. 

As soon as she was deliver’d of her Child, in which my Intelligence was so 
good, that I had gotten sufficient Proof of it; I sued her in the Ecclesiastick 
Court, in order to obtain a Divorce, and as she found it impossible to avoid it, so 
she declin’d the Defence, and I gain’d a legal Decree, or what they call it, of 
Divorce, in the usual time of such Process, and now I thought my self a Freeman 
once again, and began to be Sick of Wedlock, with all my Heart. 

I liv’d retir’d, because I knew she had Contracted Debts, which I should be 
oblig’d to Pay, and I was resolv’d to be gone out of her reach, with what Speed I 
cou’d, but it was necessary that I should stay till the Virginia Fleet came in; 
because I look’d for at least 300 Hhds of Tobacco from thence, which I knew 
would heal all my Breaches; for indeed, the Extravagance of three Years with 
this Lady, had sunk me most effectually; even far beyond her own Fortune, 
which was Considerable, tho’ not quite 1500I. as she had call’d it. 

But all the Mischiefs I met with on Account of this Match, were not over yet, 
for when I had been parted with her about three Months, and had refus’d to 
accept her Bill of 30/. which I mention’d above, tho’ I was remov’d from my 
first Lodgings too, and thought I had effectually secur’d myself from being 
found out, yet there came a Gentleman well Dress’d to my Lodgings one Day, 
and was let in before I knew of it, or else I should scarce have admitted him. 

He was led into a Parlour, and I came down to him in my Gown and Slippers; 
when I came into the Room, he call’d me as familiary by my Name, as if he had 
known me twenty Year, and pulling out a Pocket-Book, he shows me a Bill upon 
me, drawn by my Wife, which was the same Bill for thirty Pound that I had 
refus’d before. 

Sir, says I, this Bill has been presented before, and I gave my answer to it 
then. 

Answer! Sir, says he, with a kind of jeering taunting Air, I don’t understand 
what you mean by an answer, it is not a Question Sir, it is a Bill to be paid. 

Well, Sir, says I, it is a Bill, I know that, and I gave my answer to it before. 

Sir, Sir, says he, very saucily, your Answer, there’s no Answer to a Bill, it 
must be paid, Bills are to be paid, not to be answered, they say you are a 


Merchant, Sir, Merchants always pay their Bills. 

I begun to be angry too a little, but I did not like my Man, for I found he began 
to be Quarrelsome; however I said, Sir, I perceive you are not much us’d to 
presenting Bills; Sir, a Bill is always first presented, and presenting, is a 
Question, ‘tis asking if I will accept, or pay the Bill, and then whether I say yes, 
or no, ‘tis an answer one way, or other; after ‘tis accepted, it indeed requires no 
more answer but Payment when ‘tis due, if you please to inform yourself, this is 
the usage which all Merchants or Tradsemen of any kind who have Bills drawn 
upon them, Act by. 

Well Sir, says he, and what then? what is this to the paying me the thirty 
Pounds? 

Why, Sir, says I, it is this to it, that I told the Person that brought it, I should 
not pay it. 

Not pay it, says he, but you shall pay it; ay, ay, you will pay it. 

She that draws it, has no Reason to draw any Bills upon me, I am sure, said I, 
and I shall pay no Bills she draws, I assure you. 

Upon this he turns short upon me, Sir, she that draws this Bill is a Person of 
too much Honour to draw any Bill without Reason, and ‘tis an Affront to say so 
of her, and I shall expect satisfaction of you for that by itself, but first the Bill 
Sir, the Bill, you must pay, the Bill, Sir. 

I return’d as short, Sir, I Affront no Body, I know the Person as well as you, I 
hope, and what I have said of her, is no Affront, she can have no Reason to draw 
Bills upon me, for I owe her nothing. 

I omit intermingling the Oaths he lac’d his Speech with, as too foul for my 
Paper, but he told me he would make me know, she had Friends to stand by her, 
that I had abus’d her, and he would let me know it, and do her Justice; but first, I 
must pay his Bill. 

I answer’d in short, I would not pay the Bill, nor any Bills he should draw. 

With that he steps to the Door, and shuts it, and swore by G—-d he would 
make me pay the Bill before we parted, and laid his Hand upon his Sword, but 
did not draw it out. 

I confess I was frighted to the last degree, for I had no Sword, and if I had, I 
must own that tho’ I had learn’d a great many good things in France to make me 
look like a Gentleman; I had forgot the main Article, of learning, how to use a 
Sword, a thing so universally practis’d there; and to say more, I had been 
perfectly unacquainted with Quarrels of this Nature; so that I was perfectly 
surpris’d when he shut the Door, and knew not what to say or do. 

However as it happen’d, the People of the House hearing us pretty loud, came 
near the Door, and made a Noise in the Entry, to let me know they were at Hand, 


and one of the Servants going to open the Door, and finding it lock’d, call’d out 
to me, Sir, for Godsake open the Door, What is the matter? Shall we fetch a 
Constable? I made no Answer, but it gave me Courage, so I sat down compos’ d, 
in one of the Chairs, and said to him, Sir, this is not the way to make me pay the 
Bill, you had much better be easy, and take your satisfaction another way. 

He understood me of Fighting, which upon my Word, was not in my 
Thoughts, but I meant that he had better take his Course at Law. 

With all my heart, says he, they say, you are a Gentleman, and they call you 
Colonel; now if you are a Gentleman, I accept your Challenge, Sir, and if you 
will walk out with me I’1I take it for full payment of the Bill, and will decide itas 
Gentlemen ought to do. 

I Challenge you, Sir, said I, not I, I made no Challenge, I said, this is not the 
way to make me pay a Bill, that I have not accepted, that is, that you had better 
seek your satisfaction at Law. 

Law! says he, Law! Gentleman’s Law is my Law; in short, Sir, you shall pay 
me, or Fight me; and then, as if he had mistaken, he turns short upon me; nay, 
says he, you shall both Fight me and pay me, for I will maintain her Honour; and 
in saying this, he bestow’d about six or seven Damme’s and Oaths, by way of 
Parenthesis. 

This interval deliver’d me effectually, for just as the Word fight me, for I will 
maintain her Honour, the Maid had brought in a Constable with three or four 
Neighbours to assist him. 

He heard them come in, and began to be a little in a Rage, and ask’d if I 
intended to Mob him, instead of paying, and laying his Hand on his Sword told 
me, if any Man offered to break in upon him, he would run me thro’ the first 
Moment, that he might have the fewer to deal with afterwards. 

I told him he knew I had call’d for no help, believing he could not be in 
earnest in what he had said, and that if any Body attempted to come in upon us, 
it was to prevent the Mischief he Threaten’d, and which he might see I had no 
Weapons to resist. 

Upon this the Constable call’d, and charg’d us both in the King’s Name to 
open the Door. I was sitting in a Chair, and offer’d to rise, he made a Motion, as 
if he would draw, upon which I sat down again, and the Door not being open’d, 
the Constable set his Foot against it and came in. 

Well, Sir, says my Gentleman, And what now? What’s your Business here? 
Nay, Sir, says the Constable, you see my Business, I am a Peace-Officer, all I 
have to do is to keep the Peace, and I find, the People of the House frighted for 
fear of Mischief should be between you, have fetch’d me to prevent it; what 
Mischief have they suppos’d you should finds; says he, I suppose, says the 


Constable, they were afraid you should Fight; that’s because they did not know 
this Fellow here, he never fights, they call him Colonel, says he, I suppose he 
might be born a Colonel, for I dare say, he was born a Coward; he never Fights, 
he dares not see a Man, if he would have fought he would have walk’d out with 
me; but he scorns to be Brave, they would never have talk’d to you of Fighting, 
if they had known him; I tell you Mr. Constable he is a Coward, and a Coward is 
a Rascal; and with that he came to me, and strok’d his Finger down my Nose 
pretty hard, and laugh’d and mock’d most horridly, as if I was a Coward; now 
for ought I knew it might be true, but I was now what they call a Coward made 
desperate, which is one of the worst of Men in the World to Encounter with, for 
being in a Fury I threw my Head in his Face, and Closing with him, threw him 
fairly on his Back, by main Stength, and had not the Constable step’d in, and 
taken me off, I had certainly stamp’d him to Death, with my Feet, for my Blood 
was now all in a Flame, and the People of the House were frighted now as much 
the other way, least I should kill him, tho’ I had no Weapon at all in my Hand. 

The Constable too reprov’d me in his turn, but I said to him, Mr. Constable, 
don’t you think I am sufficiently Provok’d? Can any Man bear such things as 
these, I desire to know who this Man is, and who sent him hither? 

I am, says he, a Gentleman, and come with a Bill to him for Money, and he 
refuses to Pay it; well, says the Constable, very Prudently, that’s none of my 
Business, I am no Justice of Peace to hear the Cause, be that among your selves; 
but keep your Hands off of one another, and that’s as much as I desire; and 
therefore, Sir, says the Constable to him, if I may advise you, seeing he will not 
Pay the Bill, and that must be Decided between you as the Law directs, I would 
have you leave it for the present, and go quietly away. 

He made many Impertinent Harangues about the Bill, and insisted, that it was 
drawn by my own Wife; I said angrily, then it was drawn by a Whore, he Bullied 
me upon that, told me I durst not tell him so any where else; and I answer’d, I 
would very soon Publish her for a Whore to all the World, and Cry her down, 
and thus we scolded for near half an Hour, for I took Courage when the 
Constable was there, for I knew that he would keep us from Fighting, which 
indeed I had no Mind to, and so at length I got Rid of him. 

I was heartily vext at this Rencounter, and the more, because I had been found 
out in my Lodging, which I thought I had effectually Conceal’d: However, I 
resolv’d to remove the next Day, and in the mean time I kept within Doors all 
that Day till the Evening, and then I went out in order not to return thither any 
more. 

Being come out into Grace-church-street, I observ’d a Man follow’d me, with 
one of his Legs tied up in a String, and Hopping along with the other, and two 


Crutches; he begg’d for a Farthing, but I inclining not to give him any thing, the 
Fellow follow’d me still, till I came to a Court, when I answer’d hastily to him, I 
have not for you, pray don’t be so troublesome; with which Words he knock’d 
me down with one of his Crutches. 

Being stunn’d with the blow I knew nothing what was done to me afterwards; 
but coming to myself again, I found I was wounded very frightfully in several 
Places, and that among the rest my Nose was slit upwards, one of my Ears cut 
almost off, and a great cut with a Sword on the Side of my Forehead, also a stab 
into the Body, tho’ not Dangerous. 

Who had been near me, or struck me, besides the Cripple that struck me with 
his Crutch I knew not, nor do I know to this Hour, but I was terribly wounded, 
and lay bleeding on the Ground, sometime, till coming to myself I got strength to 
cry out for help, and People coming about me, I got some Hands to carry me to 
my Lodging, where I lay by it more than two Months, before I was well enough 
to go out of Doors, and when I did go out, I had Reason to believe that I was 
waited for by some Rogues, who watch’d an opportunity to repeat the injury I 
had met with before. 

This made me very uneasie, and I resolv’d to get myself out of Danger, if 
possible, and to go over to France, or home, as I call’d it, to Virginia; so to be 
out of the way of Villains, and Assassinations; for every time I stirr’d out here, I 
thought I went in danger of my Life, and therefore, as before I went out at Night, 
thinking to be conceal’d; so now I never went out, but in open Day that I might 
be safe, and never without one or two Servants to be my Life Guard. 

But I must do my Wife a peice of Justice here too, and that was that hearing of 
what had befallen me she wrote me a Letter, in which she treated me more 
Decently than she had been wont to do, said she was very sorry to hear how I 
had been used, and the rather because she understood it was on presenting her 
Bill to me; she said she hop’d I could not in my worst Dispositions think so 
hardly of her, as to believe it was done by her Knowledge, or Consent, much less 
by her Order, or Direction; that she abhorr’d such things, and Protested if she 
had the least Knowledge, or so much as a guess at the Villains concern’d she 
would Discover them to me; she let me know the Persons Name to whom she 
gave the Bill, and where he liv’d, and left it to me to oblige him to discover the 
Person who had brought it and us’d me so ill, and wish’d I might find him, and 
bring him to Justice, and have him punish’d with the utmost severity of the Law. 

I Took this so kindly of my Wife, that I think in my Conscience, had she come 
after it herself, to see how I did, I had certainly taken her again; but she satisfy’d 
herself with the Civility of another Letter, and desiring me to let her know as 
often as I could how I was, adding, that it would be infinitely to her satisfaction 


to hear I was recover’d of the hurt I had receiv’d, and that he was hang’d at 
Tyburn, who had done it. 

She us’d some Expressions, signifying as I understood them, her Affliction at 
our parting, and her continu’d Respect for me, but did not make any Motion 
towards returning; then she us’d some Arguments, to move me to pay her Bills, 
intimating that she had brought me a large Fortune, and now had nothing to 
subsist, which was very severe. 

I Wrote her an Answer to this Letter, tho’ I had not to the other, letting her 
know how I had been us’d, that I was satisfied upon her Letter, that she had no 
hand in it; that it was not in her Nature to treat me so, who had never injur’d her, 
us’d any Violence with her, or been the Cause, or desire of our parting; that as to 
her Bill, she could not but know how much her Expensive way of living, had 
straitn’d, and reduc’d me, and would if continu’d have ruin’d me, that she had in 
less than three Years spent more than as much as she brought to me and would 
not abate her Expensive way tho’ calmly intreated by me, with Protestations, that 
I could not Support so great an Expence, but Chose rather to break up her 
Family, and go from me, than to restrain herself to reasonable Limits, tho’ I used 
no Violence with her, but Entreaties, and earnest Perswasions, back’d with good 
Reasons; letting her know how my Estate was, and convincing her that it must 
reduce us to Poverty at least; that however, if she would recal her Bill, I would 
send her 30 I. which was the Sum mention’d in her Bill, and according to my 
Ability would not let her want, if she pleas’d to live within due Bounds; but then 
I let her know also, that I had a very bad Account of her Conduct, and that she 
kept Company with a scandalous Fellow, who I Nam’d to her; that I was loth to 
believe such things of her, but that to put an entire End to the Report, and 
Restore her Reputation; I let her know that still after all I had heard, if she would 
resolve to live without Restraints, within the reasonable Bounds of my Capacity, 
and Treat me with the same Kindness and Affection, and Tenderness, as I 
always had Treated her, and ever would: I was willing to receive her again, and 
would forget all that was past; but that if she declin’d me now, it would be for 
ever, for if she did not accept my offer, I was resolv’d to stay here no longer, 
where I had been so ill Treated on many Occasions; but was preparing to go into 
my own Country, where I would spend my Days in Quiet, and in a Retreat from 
the World. 

She did not give such an Answer to this, as I expected; for tho’ she thank’d me 
for the 30/. yet she insisted upon her Justification in all other Points, and tho’ she 
did not refuse to return to me, yet she did not say she Accepted it, and in short, 
said little or nothing to it, only a kind of Claim to a Reparation of her Injur’d 
Reputation, and the like. 


This gave me some Surprize at first, for I thought indeed, any Woman in her 
Circumstances would have been very willing to have put an End to all her 
Miseries, and to the Reproach that was upon her, by a Reconciliation; especially, 
considering she subsisted at that time, but very meanly: But there was a 
particular Reason, which prevented her return, and which she cou’d not Plead to 
me in her Letter, yet was a good Reason against accepting an offer, which she 
would otherwise have been glad of, and this was that, as I have mention’d above, 
she had fallen into bad Company, and had prostituted her Vertue to some of her 
Flatterers, and in short, was with Child; so that she durst not venture to accept 
my offer. 

However, as I observe above, she did not absolutely refuse it, intending (as I 
understood afterward,) to keep the Treaty of it on Foot, till she could Drop her 
Burthen, as she had call’d it before; and having been deliver’d privately, have 
accepted my Proposal afterward: And indeed, this was the most Prudent step she 
cou’d take, or, as we may say, the only step she had left to take: But I was too 
many for her here too, my Intelligence about her was too good, for her to 
Conceal such an Affair from me, unless she had gone away before she was 
visibly Big, and unless she had gone farther off too than she did, for I had an 
Account to a Tittle, of the time when and Place where, and the Creature of which 
she was deliver’d, and then my Offers of taking her again were at an End, tho’ 
she Wrote me several very Penitent Letters, acknowledging her Crime, and 
begging me to forgive her; but my Spirit was above all that now, nor cou’d I 
ever bear the Thoughts of her after that: But persued a Divorce, and accordingly 
obtain’d it, as I have mention’d already. 

Things being at this pass, I resolv’d, as I have observ’d above, to go over to 
France, after I had receiv’d my Effects from Virginia, and accordingly I came to 
Dunkirk in the Year —- and here I fell into Company with some Irish Officers of 
the Regiment of Dillon, who by little and little Enter’d me into the Army, and by 
the help of Lieutenant General— an Irishman, and some Money, I obtain’d a 
Company in his Regiment, and so went into the Army directly. 

I was exceedingly pleas’d with my new Circumstances, and now I us’d to say 
to my self, I was come to what I was Born to, and that I had never till now liv’d 
the Life of a Gentleman. 

Our Regiment, after I had been some time in it, was Commanded into Italy, 
and one of the most considerable Actions that I was in, was the Famous Attack 
upon Cremona, in the Millanese, where the Germans being Privately, and by 
Treachery let into the Town in the Night, thro’ a kind of Common-Shoar, 
surpriz’d the Town, and got possession of the greatest Part of it, surprizing the 
Mareschal Duke de Villeroy, and taking him Prisoner as he came out of his 


Quarters, and beating the few French Troops, which were left, into the Citadel: 
But were in the middle of their Victory so boldly, and resolutely attack’d by two 
Trish Regiments, who were Quarter’d in the Street leading to the River Po, and 
who kept Possession of the Water-Gate, or Po Gate of the Town, by which the 
German Reinforcements should have come in, that after a most desperate Fight, 
the Germans had their Victory wrung out of their Hands, and not being able to 
break thro’ us to let in their Friends, were oblig’d at length to quit the Town 
again, to the eternal Honour of those Irish Regiments, and indeed of their whole 
Nation, and for which we had a very handsome Compliment from the King of 
France. 

I Now had the satisfaction of knowing, and that for the first time too, that I 
was not that cowardly low spirited Wretch, that I was, when the Fellow Bullied 
me in my Lodgings, about the Bill of 30/. had he attack’d me now, tho’ in the 
very same Condition, I should naked and unarm’d as I was have flown in the 
Face of him, and trampl’d him under my Feet; but Men never know themselves 
till they are tried, and Courage is acquir’d by time, and Experience of things. 

Philip de Comines, tells us, that after the Battle of Monteleri, the Count de 
Charolois, who till then had an utter Aversion to the War, and abhorr’d it, and 
every thing that belong’d to it, was so chang’d by the Glory he obtain’d in that 
Action, and by the Flattery of those about him, that afterwards, the Army was his 
Mistress, and the Fateigues of the War his chief Delight, ‘tis too great an 
Example for me to bring in my own Case, but so it was, that they Flattered me so 
with my bravery as they call’d it on the Occasion of this Action, that I fancy’d 
myself Brave, whether I was so or not, and the Pride of it made me Bold, and 
Daring to the last Degree on all Occasions; but what added to it, was, that some 
Body gave a particular Account to the Court of my being Instrumental to the 
saving the City and the whole Cremonese, by my extraordinary Defence of the 
Po Gate, and by my Managing that Defence after the Lieutenant Colonel, who 
Commanded the Party where I was Posted was kill’d; upon which, the King sent 
me a publick Testimony of his accepting my Service, and sent me a Breviat to be 
a Lieutenant Colonel, and the next Courier brought me actually a Commission 
for Lieutenant Colonel in the Regiment of —. 

I Was in several Skirmishes and petty Encounters before this, by which I 
gain’d the Reputation of a good Officer, but I happen’d to be in some particular 
Posts too, by which I got somewhat that I lik’d much better, and that was a good 
deal of Money. 

Our Regiment was sent from France to Italy by Sea, we embark’d at Thoulon, 
and Landed at Savona in the Territory of Genoa, and march’d from thence to the 
Dutchy of Millan: At the first Town we were sent to take Possession of, which 


was Alexandria, the Citizens rose upon our Men in a most furious manner, and 
drove the whole Garrison, which consisted of 800 Men, that is French, and 
Soldiers in the French Service quite out of the Town. 

I was Quarter’d in a Burghers House, just by one of the Ports with Eight of my 
Men, and a Servant; where calling a short Council with my Men, we resolv’d to 
maintain the House we was in, whatever it Cost, till we receiv’d Order to quit it 
from the Commanding Officer; and upon this, when I saw our Men cou’d not 
stand their Ground in the Street, being press’d hard by the Citizens, I turn’d out 
of Doors all the Family, and kept the House, as a Castle which I was Governor 
in; and as the House join’d to the City Gate, I resolv’d to maintain it, so as to be 
the last that should quit the Place, my own Retreat being secur’d by being so 
near the Port. 

Having thus emptyed the House of the Inhabitants, we made no Scruple of 
filling our Pockets with whatever we could find there, in a Word, we left nothing 
we could carry away; among which, it came to my Lot to Dip into the Burghers 
Cabinet, whose House it was where we were; and there I took about the Quantity 
of 200 Pistols in Money and Plate, and other things of Value. There was great 
Complaint made to Prince Vandemont, who was then Governor of the Millanese 
of this Violence; but as the Repulse the Citizens gave us, was contrary to his 
Order, and to the general Design of the Prince, who was then wholy in the 
Interest of King Philip, the Citizens cou’d obtain nothing, and I found, that if we 
had Plunder’d the whole City, it would have been the same thing; for the 
Governor had Order to take our Regiment in, and it was an Act of open 
Rebellion to resist us as they did; however, we had orders not to Fire upon the 
Burghers, unless constrain’d to it by evident Necessity, and we rather chose to 
quit the Place, as we did, then Dispute it with a Desperate Body of Fellows, who 
wanted no Advantage of us, except only that, of having Possession of two 
Bastions, and one Port for our Retreat; first they were Treble our Number, for 
the Burghers being join’d by seven Companies of the regular Troops, made up 
above 1600 Men, besides Rabble which was many more; whereas, we were 
about 800 in all; they also had the Cittadel and several Peices of Cannon, so that 
we cou’d have made nothing of it, if we had attack’d them; but they submitted 
three or four Days after to other Forces, the Soldiers within turning upon them, 
and taking the Cittadel from them. 

After this, we lay still in Quarters 8 Months, for the Prince having secur’d the 
whole Millanese for King Philip, and no Enemy appearing for some time, had 
nothing to do, but to receive the Auxiliar Troops of France; and as they came, 
extend himself every way as he cou’d, in order to keep the Imperialists (who 
were preparing to fall into Italy with a great Army) as much at a Distance as 


possible, which he did, by taking Possession of the City of Mantua, and of most 
of the Towns on that Side, as far as the Lake dela Guarda, and the River Addige. 

We lay in Mantua some time, but were afterwards drawn out by Order of the 
Count de Tesse, (afterwards Marshal of France ) to Form the French Army, till 
the Arrival of the Duke de Vandosme, who was to Command in Chief. Here we 
had a Severe Campaign, Anno 1701. having Prince Eugene of Savoy, and an 
Army of 40000Germans, all old Soldiers to deal with, and tho’ the French Army 
was more Numerous than the Enemy, by 25000 Men, yet being on the 
Defensive, and having so many Posts to Cover, not knowing exactly where the 
Prince of Savoy, who commanded the Imperial Army would attack us; it oblig’d 
the French to keep their Troops so divided; and so remote from one another, that 
the Germans push’d on their Design with great Success as the Histories of those 
Times more fully relate. 

I Was at the Action at Carpi, July 1701, where we were worsted by the 
Germans indeed, were forc’d to quit our Encampment, and give up to the Prince 
the whole River of Addige, and where our Regiment sustain’d some Loss, but 
the Enemies got little by us, and Monsieur Catinate, who Commanded at that 
time drew up in order of Battle the next Day in fight of the German Army, and 
gave them a defiance, but they would not stir, tho’ we offer’d them Battle two 
Days together, for having gain’d the Passage over the Addige, by our quitting 
Rivoli, which was then useless to us their Business was done. 

Finding they declin’d a decesive Action, our Generals press’d them in their 
Quarters, and made them fight for every Inch of Ground they gain’d, and at 
length in the September following, we attack’d them in their entrench’d Posts of 
Chiar, here we broke into the very heart of their Camp, where we made a very 
terrible Slaughter, but I know not by what Mistake among our Generals, or 
Defect in the Execution of their Orders, the Brigade of Normandy, and our Irish 
Brigade, who had so Bravely enter’d the German Intrenchments were not 
supported as we should have been, so that we were oblig’d to sustain the shock 
of the whole German Army, and at last to quit the Advantage we had gain’d, and 
that not without Loss, but being timely reinforc’d by a great Body of Horse the 
Enemy were in their Turn beaten off too, and driven back into their very Camp: 
The Germans boasted of having a great Victory here, and indeed in repulsing us 
after we had gain’d their Camp they had the advantage, but had Monsieur de 
Tesse succoured us in time, as old Catinat said he ought to have done, with 
12000 Foot which he had with him, that Days Action had put an End to the War, 
and Prince Eugene must have been glad to have gone back to Germany in more 
hast than he came, if perhaps we had not cut him short by the way. 

But the Fate of things went another way, and the Germans continu’d all that 


Campaign to push forward, and advance one Post after another, till they beat us 
quite out of the Millanese. 

The latter part of this Campaign we made only a party War, the French 
according to their volatile Temper, being every Day abroad, either Forraging or 
surprizing the Enemies foragers, plundering, or circumventing the Plunders of 
the other Side, and that tho’ they very often come short home; for the Germans 
had the better of them on several Occasions, and indeed so many lost their lives 
upon those petty Encounters, that I think including those who dyed of 
Distempers gotten by hard Service, and bad Quarters, lying in the Field, even till 
the middle of December, among Rivers, and Bogs in a Country so full of Canals 
and Rivers, as that Part of Italy is known to be, I say, we lost more Men, and so 
did the Enemy also, than would have been lost in a general decisive Battle. 

The Duke of Savoy, to give him his due, press’d earnestly to put it to a Day, 
and come to a Battle with Prince Eugene, but the Duke de Villeroy, Monsieur 
Catinate, and the Count de Tesse were all against it, and the principal Reason 
was, that they knew the weakness of the Troops, who had suffer’d so much on so 
many Occasions, that they were in no Condition to give Battle to the Germans; 
so after, as I say, about three Months Harrassing one another with Parties we 
went into Winter Quarters. 

Before we march’d out of the Field, our Regiment with a Detachment of 
Dragoons of 600, and about 250 Horse went without a Design to intercept Prince 
Commercy, a General of Note under Prince Eugene of Savoy; the Detachment 
was intended to be only Horse and Dragoons, but because it was the Imperialists 
good luck to beat many of our Parties, and as was given out, many more than we 
beat of theirs; and because it was believed that the Prince, who was an Officer of 
good Note among them would not go abroad, but in very Company; the Irish 
Regiment of Foot was order’d to be added, that if possible they might meet with 
their Match. 

I Was commanded about two Hours before, to pass about 200 Foot, and 50 
Dragoons, at a small Wood, where our General had intelligence that Prince 
would Post some Men, to secure his Passage, which accordingly I did; but Count 
Tesse not thinking our Party strong enough, had march’d himself with a 
Thousand Horse, and 300 Grenadiers to Support us, and it was very well he did 
so; for Prince Commercy having Intelligence of the first Party, came forward 
sooner than they expected, and fell upon them, and had entirely Routed them, 
had not the Count hearing the firing, advanc’d with the Thousand Horse he had 
with such Expedition, as to support his Men in the very heat of the Action, by 
which means the Germans were defeated, and forc’d to retire, but the Prince 
made a pretty good Retreat, and after the Action came on to the Wood, where I 


was posted, but the surprise of his Defeat had prevented his sending a 
Deteachment to secure the Pass at the Wood, as he intended. 

The Count de Tesse, understanding that we were sent, as above, to the Wood, 
follow’d them close at the Heels to prevent our being cut off, and if it were 
possible that we should give them any Check at the Wood, to fall in, and have 
another Brush with them; it was near Night before they came to the Wood, by 
which means they could not discern our Number, but when they came up to the 
Wood, 50 Dragoons advanc’d to discover the Pass, and see if all was clear: 
These we suffer’d to pass a great way into the Defile, or Lane, that went thro’ 
the Wood, and then clapping in between them, and the Enterance, cut off their 
Retreat so effectually, that when they discover’d us, and fir’d, they were 
instantly surrounded and cut in peices; the Officer who commanded them, and 
eight Dragoons only being made Prisoners. 

This made the Prince halt, not knowing what the Case was, or how strong we 
were, and to get better Intelligence, sent 200 Horse to surround or Skirt the 
Wood, and beat up our Quarter, and in the intrim, the Count de Tesse appear’d, 
in his Rear: We found the strait he was in, by the Noise of our own Troops at a 
Distance, so we resolv’d to Engage the 200 Horse immediately; accordingly our 
little Troop of Horse drew up in the Entrance of the Lane, and offer’d to 
Skirmish, and our Foot lying behind the Hedge, which went round the Wood, 
stood ready to act as occasion should offer, the Horse being attack’d gave way, 
and retir’d into the Lane, but the Germans were too old for us there, they 
contented themselves to push us to the Enterance, but would not be drawn into a 
narrow Pass without knowing whether the Hedges were Lin’d or no. 

But the Prince finding the French in his Rear, and not being strong enough to 
Engage again, resolv’d to force his way thro’, and commanded his Dragoons to 
alight, and enter the Wood to clear the Hedges on either Side the Lane, that he 
might pass with his Cavalry; this they did so vigorously, and were so much too 
strong for us, that tho’ we made good our Ground a long time, yet our Men were 
almost half of them cut in peices. However, we gave time to the French Cavalry 
to come up, and to fall on the the Prince’s Troops, and cut them off, and take a 
great many Prisoners, and then retreated in our Turn, opening a Gap for our own 
Horse to break in; 300 of the Dragoons were kill’d, and 200 of them taken 
Prisoners. 

In the first heat of this Action, a German Officer of Dragoons well follow’ d, 
had knock’d down three of my Men that stood next me, and offering me Quarter, 
I was oblig’d to accept it, and gave him my Sword, for our Men were upon the 
Point of quitting their Post, and shifting every one as they could; but the Scale 
was turn’d, for our Cavalry breaking in, as above, the Dragoons went to wreck, 


and the Officer who had me Prisoner, turning to me said, we are all Lost; I asked 
him if I could serve him, stand still a little, says he, for his Men fought most 
desperately indeed, but about 200French Horse appearing in his Rear too, he 
said, to me in French, I will be your Prisoner, and returning me my Sword, gave 
me also his own; a Dragoon that stood near him was just going to do the like 
when he was shot dead, and the Horse coming up, the Field was cleared in an 
Instant, but Prince Commercy went off with the rest of his Party, and was 
pursued no farther. 


There were sixteen or seventeen of our Men releas’d, as I was from being 
taken; but they had not the luck I had, to take the Officer that had them in 
keeping; he had been so generous to me, as not to ask what Money I had about 
me, tho’ I had not much, if he had; but I lost by his Civility, for then I could not 
have the Assurance to ask him for his Money, tho’ I understood he had near a 
100 Pistols about him; but he very handsomely at Night, when we came to our 
Tents made me a Present of 20 Pistols, and in return I obtain’d leave for him to 
go to Prince Eugen’s Camp upon his Parole, which he did, and so got himself 
exchang’d. 

It was after this Campaign that I was Quartered at Cremona, when the Action 
happen’d there, of which I have spoken already, and where our Irish Regiment 
did such Service, that they sav’d the Town from being really surpriz’d, and 
indeed beat the Germans out again after they had been Masters of three Quarters 
of the Town six Hours, and by which they gain’d a very great Reputation. 

But I hasten on to my own History, for I am not writing a Journal of the Wars, 
in which I had no long Share. 

The Summer after this, our two Irish Regiments were drawn out into the Field, 
and had many a sore Brush with the Germans, for Prince Eugene, a vigilant 
General, gave us little Rest, and gain’d many Advantages by his continual 
moving up and down, Harrassing his own Men, and ours too; and whoever will 
do the French Justice, and knew how they had behaved, must ackowledge, they 
never declin’d the Germans, but fought them upon all Occasions, with the 
utmost Resolution and Courage, and tho’ it cost the Blood of an infinite Number 
of fine Gentlemen, as well as private Soldiers, yet the Duke de Vendome, who 
now Commanded, tho’ King Philip was himself in the Army this Campaign, 
made the Prince of Savoy a full return in his own kind, and drove him from Post 
to Post, till he was just at the Point of quitting the whole Country of Italy; all that 
gallant Army Prince Eugene brought with him into Italy, which was the best 
without doubt, for the goodness of the Troops that ever were there, laid their 
Bones in that Country, and many Thousands more after them; till the Affairs of 
France declining in other Places, they were forc’d in their Turn to give way to 
their Fate, as may be seen in the Histories of those Times, as above, but ‘tis none 
of my Business. 

The part that I bore in these Affairs was but short and sharp, we took the Field 
about the beginning of July 1702, and the Duke de Vendome order’d the whole 
Army to draw the sooner together, in order to relieve the City of Mantua, which 
was block’d up by the Imperialists. 

Prince Eugene was a Politick, and indeed a fortunate Prince, and had the Year 
before pushed our Army upon many Occasions; but his good Fortune began to 


fail him a little this Year, for our Army was not only more Numerous than his, 
but the Duke was in the Field before him, and as the Prince had held Mantua 
closely block’d up all the Winter, the Duke resolv’d to relieve the Town, cost 
what it would: As I said, the Duke was first in the Field, the Prince was in no 
Condition to prevent his raising the Blockade by force; so he drew off his 
Troops, and leaving several strong Bodies of Troops to protect Bersello, which 
the Duke de Vendomse threaten’d, and Borgofort, where his Magazine lay, he 
drew all the rest of his Forces together, to make Head against us; by this time the 
King of Spain, was come into the Army, and the Duke de Vendomse lay, with 
about 35000 Men, near Luzara, which he had resolv’d to attack, to bring Prince 
Eugene to a Battle: The Prince of Vaudemont, lay Entrench’d with 20000 more 
at Rivalto, behind Mantua, to cover the Frontiers of Millan, and there was near 
12000 in Mantua itself; and Monsieur Pracontal lay with 10000 Men, just under 
the Cannon of one of the Forts, which Guard the Causeway, which leads into the 
City of Mantua: So that had all these joyn’d, as they would have done in a few 
Days more, the Prince must have been put to his shifts; and would have had 
enough to do, to have maintain’d himself in Italy; for he was Master of no one 
Place in the Country, that could have held out a formal Seige of fifteen Days 
open Trenches, and he knew all this very well, and therefore it seems, while the 
Duke of Vendosome, resolv’d if possible to bring him to a Battle, and to that 
End, made Dispositions to attack Luzara; we were surpriz’d to find the 15th of 
June, 1702, the whole Imperial Army appear’d in Batalia, and in full March to 
attack us. 

As it happen’d, our Army was all marching in Columns towards them, as we 
had done for two Days before, and I should have told you, that three Days 
before, the Duke having Notice that General Visconti, with three Imperial 
Regiments of Horse, and one of Dragoons, was postedat San-Victoria, on the 
Tessonq; he resolv’d to attack them, and this Design was carried so secretly that 
while Monsieur Visconti, tho’ our Army was three Leagues another way, passing 
towards the Modenese, he found himself unexpedctely attack’d by 6000 Horse, 
and Dragoons of the French Army: He defended himself very Bravely, for near 
an Hour; when being over pour’d, and finding he should be forc’d into Disorder, 
he sounded a Retreat, but the Squadrons had not fac’d about to make their 
Retreat scarce a Quarter of an Hour, when they found themselves surrounded 
with a great Body of Infantry, who had entirely cut off their Retreat, except over 
the Bridge of Tassona, which being throng’d with their Baggage, they could 
neither get backward or forward; so they Thrust and tumbl’d over one another, in 
such a manner, that they could preserve no kind of Order; but abundance fell 
into the River, and were drowned, many were kill’d, and more taken Prisoners, 


so that in a Word the whole three Regiments of Horse, and one of Dragoons, 
were entirely Defeated. 

This was a great Blow to the Prince, because they were some of the choicest 
Troops of his whole Army: We took about 400 Prisoners, and all their Baggage, 
which was a very considerable Booty, and about 800 Horses; and no doubt these 
Troops were very much wanted in the Battle that insued on the 15th; as I have 
said; Our Army being in full March, as above, to attack Luzara, a Party of the 
Germans appear’d, being about 600 Horse, and in less than an Hour more, their 
whole Army in order of Battle. 

Our Army form’d immediately, and the Duke posted the Regiments as they 
came up, so much to their Advantage, that Prince Eugene was oblig’d to alter his 
Dispositions, and had this particular Inconvenience upon his Hands, (viz.) to 
attack an Army superior to his own, in all their most advantagious Posts; 
whereas had he thought fit to have waited but one Day, we should have met him 
half way; but this was owing to the Pride of the German Generals, and their 
being so Opiniated of the goodness of their Troops The Royal Army was Posted 
with the Left to the great River Po, on the other Side of which the Prince of 
Vaudemonts’s Army lay, Canonading of the intrenchments which the 
Imperialists had made at Borgo-Fort, and hearing that there was like to be a 
general Battle, he detach’d 12 Battalions, and about 1000 Horse to Reinforce the 
Royal Army; all which to our great Encouragement had time to joyn the Army, 
while Prince Eugene was making his new Dispositions for the attack; and yet it 
was the coming of these Troops which caus’d Prince Eugene to resolve to begin 
the Fight, expecting to have come to an Action before they cou’d come up, but 
he was disappointed in the Reason of Fighting, and yet was oblig’d to Fight too, 
which was an Error in the Prince, that it was too late to retrieve. 

It was five a-Clock in the Evening before he could bring up his whole Line to 
Engage, and then after having Canonaded us to no great purpose half an Hour, 
his Right commanded by the Prince de Comercy, attack’d our Left Wing with 
great Fury: Our Men receiv’d them so well, and seconded one another so 
punctually, that they were Repulsed with a very great Slaughter, and the Prince 
Comercy, being (unhappily for them) kill’d in the first Onset, the Regiments for 
want of Orders, and surpris’d with the fall of so great a Man, were push’d into 
disorder, and one whole Brigade was entirely broke. 

But their second Line advancing under General Herbeville, restor’d things, in 
the first; the Battalions rallyed, and they came boldly on to Charge a second 
time, and being Seconded, with new Reinforcements from their main Body, our 
Men had their Turn, and were push’d to a Canal, which lay on their left Flank, 
between them and the Po, behind which they rally’d, and being supported by 


new Troops, as well Horse as Foot; they fought on both Sides, with the utmost 
obstinacy, and with such Courage and Skill, that it was not possible to judge who 
should have had the better, could they have been able to have fought it out. 

On the Right of the Royal Army, was Posted, the Flower of the French 
Cavalry; Namely, the Gens de Arms, the Royal Carabineers, and the Queen’s 
Horse-Guards, with 400 Horse more, and next them the Infantry, among which 
were our Brigade; the Horse advanc’d first to Charge and they carried all before 
them Sword in Hand, receiving the Fire of two Imperial Regiments of 
Curiassers, without firing a Shot, and falling in among them, bore them down by 
the strength of their Horses, putting them into Confusion, and left so clear a 
Field for us to follow, that the first Line of our Infantry stood drawn up upon the 
Ground, which the Enemy at first possest. 

In this first attack the Marquiss de Crequi, who Commanded the whole Right 
Wing, was killed; a Loss, which fully ballanc’d the Death of the Prince de 
Commercy, on the Side of the Germans; after we had thus pushed the Enemies 
Cavalry, as above, their Troops, being rally’d by the Dexterity of their Generals, 
and supported by three Imperial Regiments of Foot, they came on again to the 
Charge with such Fury, that nothing could withstand them; and here two 
Battalions of our Irish Regiments were put into Disorer, and abundance of our 
Men kill’d, and here also I had the Misfortune to receive a Musquet shot, which 
broke my left Arm, and, that was not all, for I was knock’d down by a Gyant like 
a German Soldier, who when he thought he had kill’d me, set his Foot upon me, 
but was immediately shot dead by one of my Men, and fell just upon me, which, 
my Arm being broken, was a very great mischief to me, for the very weight of 
the Fellow, who was almost as big as a Horse, was such, that I was not able to 
stir. 

Our Men were beaten back after this, from the Place where they stood, and so 
I was left in Possession of the Enemy, but was not their Prisoner, (that is to say, 
was not found) till next Morning, when a Party being sent, as usual with 
Surgeons to look after the wounded Men, among the Dead, found me almost 
smothered with the dead Germans, and others that lay near me; however, to do 
them justice, they us’d me with humanity, and the Surgeons set my Arm very 
Skilfully, and well; and after four or five Days I had liberty to go to Parma upon 
my Parole. 

Both the Armies continued fighting, especially on our Left, till it was so dark, 
that it was impossible to know, who they fir’d at, or for the Generals to see what 
they did; so they abated firing Gradually, and as it may be truly said, the Night 
parted them. 

Both Sides claim’d the Victory, and both conceal’d their Losses, as much as 


was possible, but ‘tis certain that never Battle was fought with greater Bravery, 
and Obstinacy than this was, and had there been Day light to have fought it out, 
doubtless there would have been many Thousand Men more kill’d on both Sides. 

All the Germans had to entitle them to the Victory was, that they made our 
Left retire, as I have said to the Canal, and to the high Banks, or Mounds on the 
edge of the Po; but they had so much Advantage in the Retreat, that they fir’d 
from thence among the thickest of the Enemy, and cou’d never be forc’d from 
their Posts. 

The best Testimony the Royal Army had of the Victory, and which was 
certainly the better of the two, was, that two Days after the Fight, they attack’d 
Guastalla, as it were in View of the German Army, and forc’d the Garrison to 
surrender, and to swear not to Serve again for six Months, which they being 
1500 Men, was a great Loss to the Germans, and yet Prince Eugene did not offer 
to Relieve it; and after that we took several other Posts, which the Imperialists 
had Possession of, but were oblig’d to Quit them upon the approach of the 
French Army, not being in Condition to Fight another Battle that Year. 

My Campaign was now at an End, and tho’ I came Lame off, I came off much 
better than abundance of Gentlemen, for in that bloody Battle we had above 400 
Officers kill’d or wounded, whereof three were General Officers. 

The Campaign held on till December, and the Duke de Vendomse took Borgo 
Fort, and several other Places from the Germans, who in short, lost Ground 
every Day in Italy, I was a Prisoner a great while, and there being no Cartel 
settled, Prince Eugene order’d the French Prisoners to be sent into Hungary, 
which was a Cruelty that could not be reasonably exercised on them; however, a 
great many by that Banishment, found means to make their Escape to the Turks, 
by whom they were kindly receiv’d, and the French Ambassador at 
Constantinople took care of them, and Shipp’d them back again into Italy at the 
King’s Charge. 

But the Duke de Vendomse now took so many Germans Prisoners, that Prince 
Eugene was try’d of sending his Prisoners to Hungary, and was oblig’d to be at 
the Charge of bringing some of them back again, who he had sent thither, and 
come to agree to a general Exchange of Prisoners. 

I was, as I have said, allow’d for a time to go to Parma, upon my Parole, 
where I continu’d for the recovery of my Wound, and broken Arm, forty Days, 
and was then oblig’d to render my self to the Commanding Officer at Ferrara, 
where Prince Eugene coming soon after, I was with several other Prisoners of 
War, sent away into the Milanese to be kept for an Exchange of Prisoners. 

It was in the City of Trent, that I continu’d about eight Months, the Man in 
whose House I Quartered, was exceeding Civil to me, and took a great deal of 


care of me, and I liv’d very easie; here I contracted a kind of Familiarity, 
perfectly undesign’d by me, with the Daughter of the Burgher at whose House I 
had Lodg’d, and I know not, by what fatallity that was upon me, I was prevail’d 
with afterward to Marry her: This was a peice of Honesty on my Side, which I 
must acknowledge, I never intended to be guilty of; but the Girl was too cunning 
for me; for she found means to get some Wine into my Head more than I us’d to 
drink, and tho’ I was not so disorder’d with it, but that I knew very well what I 
did, yet in an unusual height of good Humour, I consented to be Married. This 
impolitick piece of Honesty put me to many Inconveniences, for I knew not what 
to do with this new Clog, which I had loaded myself with, I could neither stay 
with her, or take her with me, so that I was exceedingly perplex’d. 

The time came soon after that I was releas’d by the Chartel, and so was 
oblig’d to go to the Regiment, which then was in Quarters in the Milanese, and 
from thence, I got leave to go to Paris upon my Promise to raise some Recruits 
in England for the Irish Regiments, by the help of my Correspondence there; 
having thus leave to go to Paris, I took a Passport from the Enemy’s Army, to go 
to Trent, and making a long Circuit, I went back thither, and very honestly 
pack’d up my Baggage, Wife, and all, and brought her away thro’ Tyrol, into 
Bavaria, and so thro’ Suabia, and the black Forest into Alsatia from thence, I 
came into Lonrain, and so to Paris. 

I Had now a secret Design to quit the War, for I really had enough of fighting; 
but it was counted so Dishonouable a Thing to quit, while the Army was in the 
Field, that I could not Dispense with it, but an intervening Accident made that 
Part easie to me: The War was now renewed between France, and England and 
Holland, just as it was before; and the French King meditating nothing more 
than how to give the English a Diversion, fitted out a strong Squadron of Men of 
War, and Frigates at Dunkirk, on Board of which he embark’d a Body of Troops, 
of about 6500 Men, besides Voluntiers, and the new King, as we call’d him, tho’ 
more generally he was called, the Chevalier de St. George was Shipp’d along 
with them, and all for Scotland. 

I pretended a great deal of Zeal for this Service, and that if I might be 
permitted to sell my Company in the Irish Regiment I was in, and have the 
Chevalier’s Brevet for a Colonel, in Case of raising Troops for him in Great 
Britain, after his arrival, I would embark Voluntier, and Serve at my own 
Expence; the latter gave me a great advantage with the Chevalier; for now I was 
esteem’d as a Man of Consideration, and one that must have a considerable 
Interest in my own Country; so I obtain’d leave to sell my Company, and having 
had a good round Sum of Money remitted me from London, by the way of 
Holland, I prepar’d a very handsome Equipage, and away I went to Dunkirk to 


embark. 

I Was very well receiv’d by the Chevalier, and as he had an Account that I 
was an Officer in the Irish Brigade, and had serv’d in Italy, and consequently 
was an old Soldier; all this added to the Character which I had before, and made 
me have a great deal of Honour paid me, tho’ at the same time I had no 
particular attachment to his Person, or to his Cause, nor indeed did I much 
consider the Cause, of one Side or other, if I had, I should hardly have risqu’d 
not my Life only, but Effects too, which were all as I might say, from that 
Moment forfeited to the English Government and was too evidently in their 
Power to confiscate at their Pleasure. 

However having just receiv’d a Remittance from London, of 300 I. Sterling, 
and sold my Company in the Irish Regiment for very near as much, I was not 
only insensibly drawn in, but was perfectly Voluntier in that dull Cause, and 
away I went with them at all hazards; it belongs very little to my History to give 
an Account of that fruitless Expedition, only to tell you that being so closely, and 
effectually Chas’d by the English Fleet, which was Superior in force to the 
French, I may say, that in escaping them, I escaped being hang’d. 

It was the good Fortune of the French, that they over-shot the Port they aim’d 
at, and intending for the Frith or Forth, or as it is call’d the Firth of Edinburg, 
the first Land they made was as far North as a Place call’d Montrose, where it 
was not their Business to Land, and so they were oblig’d to come back to the 
Frith, and were gotten to the Enterance of it, and came to an Anchor for the 
Tide; but this Delay or Hinderance gave time to the English Fleet, under Sir 
George Bing to come up to the Frith, and they came to an Anchor, just as we 
did, only waiting to go up the Firth with the Flood. 

Had we not over-shot the Port, as above, all our Squadron had been destroy’d 
in two Days, and all we could have done, had been to have gotten into the Peer 
or Haven at Leith, with the smaller Fregates, and have Landed the Troops and 
Ammunition, but we must have set fire to the Men of War, for the English 
Squadron was not above 24 Hours behind us, or thereabout. 

Upon this surprize the French Admiral set Sail from the North Point of the 
Firth, where we lay, and crowding away to the North, got the Start of the 
English Fleet, and made their escape, with the Loss of one Ship only, which 
being behind the rest, could not get away; when we were satisfy’d the English 
left Chasing us, which was not till the third Night, when we alter’d our Course, 
and lost Sight of them, we stood over to the Coast of Norway, and keeping that 
Shore on Board all the way to the Mouth of the Baltick, we came to an Anchor 
again, and sent two Scouts Abroad to learn News, to see if the Sea was clear, and 
being satisfy’d that the Enemy did not Chase us, we kept on with an easier Sail, 


and came all back again to Dunkirk, and glad I was to set my Foot on Shore 
again, for all the while we were thus flying for our Lives, I was under the 
greatest Terror immaginable, and nothing but Halters and Gibbets run in my 
Head, concluding, that if I had been taken, I should certainly have been hang’d. 

But the care was now over, I took my leave of the Chevalier, and of the Army, 
and made hast to Paris; I came so unexpectedly to Paris, and to my own 
Lodgings that it was my Misfortune to make a Discovery, relating to my Wife, 
which was not at all to my satisfaction, for I found her Ladyship had kept some 
Company, that I had Reason to believe were not such as an honest Woman ought 
to have Convers’d with, and as I knew her Temper, by what I had found of her 
myself, I grew very Jealous and Uneasie about her; I must own it touch’d me 
very nearly, for I began to have an extraordinary value for her, and her 
Behaviour was very taking, especially after I had brought her into France; but 
having a Vein of Levity, it was impossible to prevent her running into such 
things, in a Town, so full of what they call Gallantry as Paris. 

It vext me also to think that it should be my Fate to be a Cuckold, both Abroad 
and at Home, and sometimes I would be in such a Rage about it, that I had no 
Government of myself, when I thought of it; whole Days, and I may say 
sometimes whole Nights I spent musing and considering what I should do to her, 
and especially what I should do to the Villain, wherever he was that had thus 
abus’d and suplanted me: Here indeed I committed Murther more than once, or 
indeed than a hundred times, in my imagination, and as the Devil is certainly an 
apparent Prompter to wickedness, if he is not the first Mover of it in our Minds; 
he teiz’d me Night and Day with Proposals to kill my Wife. 

This horrid Project he carried up so high, by raising fierce Thoughts, and 
fomenting the Blood upon my Contemplation of the word Cuckold, that in short, 
I left debating whether I should Murther her or no, as a thing out of the Question, 
and Determined; and my Thoughts were then taken up only with the 
Management how I should kill her, and how to make my escape after I had done 
it. 

All this while I had no sufficient Evidence of her Guilt, neither had I so much 
as charg’d her with it, or let her know I suspected her, otherwise, than as she 
might perceive it in my Conduct, and in the Change of my Behaviour to her, 
which was such, that she could not but perceive that something troubled me, yet 
she took no notice of it to me, but receiv’d me very well, and shew’d herself to 
be very glad of my return; nor did I find she had been Extravagant in her 
Expences while I was Abroad; but Jealousie, as the wife Man says, is the wrath 
of a Man; her being so good a Hussy of what Money I had left her, gave my 
distemper’d Fancy an Opinion that she had been maintain’d by other People, and 


so had had no Occasion’d to spend. 

I must confess she had a difficult Point here upon her, tho’ she had been really 
honest; for as my Head was prepossess’d of her dishonesty; if she had been 
Lavish, I should have said, she had spent it upon her Gentlemen; and as she had 
been Frugal, I said, she had been Maintain’d by them: Thus, I say, my Head was 
Distemper’d, I believ’d myself Abus’d, and nothing could put it out of my 
Thoughts Night or Day. 

All this while, it was not visibly broken out between us, but I was so fully 
possess’d with the belief of it, that I seem’d to want no Evidence, and I look’d 
with an evil Eye upon every Body that came near her, or that the Convers’d 
with: There was an Officer of the Guards du Corps that lodg’d in the same 
House with us, a very honest Gentleman, and a Man of Quality; I happen’d to be 
in a little Drawing-Room, adjoyning to a Parlour where my Wife sat at that time, 
and this Gentleman came into the Parlour, which as he was one of the Family, he 
might have done without Offence, but he not knowing that I was in the drawing- 
Room, sat down and talk’d with my Wife; I heard every word they said, for the 
Door between us was open, nor could I say that there pass’d any thing between 
them, but cursory Discourse; they talk’d of casual things, of a young Lady a 
Burgher’s Daughter of 19, that had been Married the Week before to an 
Advocate in the Parliament of Paris, vastly Rich, and about 63, and of another, a 
Widow Lady of Fortune in Paris, that had married her deceas’d Husbands Valet 
de Chamber, and of such casual Matters, that I could find no Fault with now at 
all. 

But it fill’d my Head with jealous Thoughts, and fir’d my Temper: Now I 
fancy’d he us’d too much freedom with her, then that she us’d too much freedom 
to him, and once or twice I was upon the Point of breaking in upon them, and 
Affronting them both, but I restrain’d myself; at length he talk’d something 
merrily of the Lady throwing away her Maidenhead, as I understood it, upon an 
old Man; but still it was nothing indecent, but I, who was all on fire already 
could bear it no longer, but started up, and came into the Room, and catching at 
my Wive’s words, say you so, Madam, said I, was he too old for her! and giving 
the Officer a look, that I Fancy was something a Kin to the Face on the Sign, 
call’d the Bull and Mouth within Aldersgate, I went out into the Street. 

The Marquiss, so he was stil’d, a Man of Honour, and of Spirit too, took it, as 
I meant it, and follow’d me in a Moment, and Hem’d after me in the Street; upon 
which I stopp’d, and he came up too me, Sir, said he, our Circumstances are 
very unhappy in France, that we cannot do ourselves Justice here, without the 
most severe Treatment in the World; but come on it what will, you must explain 
yourself to me on the Subject of your Behaviour just now. 


I Was a little cool’d, as to the Point of my Conduct to him in the very few 
Moments that had pass’d, and was very sensible, that I was wrong to him, and, I 
said, therefore to him very frankly, Sir, you are a Gentleman, who I know very 
well, and I have a very great respect for you; but I had been disturb’d a little 
about the Conduct of my Wife, and were it your own Case, What would you 
have done less? 

I Am sorry for any dislike between you, and your Wife, says he, But what is 
that to me? Can you Charge me with any Indecency to her, except my talking so, 
and so, at which he repeated the Words, and as I knew you were in next Room, 
and heard every Word, and that all the Doors were open, I thought no Man could 
have taken amiss, so Innocent an Expression. 

I could no otherwise take it amiss, said I, than as I thought it imply’d a farther 
Familiarity, and that you cannot expect should be born by any Man of Honour; 
however, Sir, said I, I spoke only to my Wife, I said nothing to you, but gave 
you my Hat as I pass’d you. 

Yes, said he, and a look as full of Rage as the Devil, Are there no Words in 
such looks? 

I Can say nothing to that, said I, for I cannot see my own Countenance; but 
my Rage as you call it was at my Wife, not at you. 

But hark you Sir, said he, growing warm as I grow Calm, your anger at your 
Wife, was for her Discourse with me, and I think that concerns me too, and I 
ought to Resent it. 

I think not, Sir, said I, nor had I found you in Bed with my Wife, would I have 
Quarreled with you; for if my Wife will let you lye with her, ‘tis she is the 
Offender, what have I do with you; you could not lye with her if she was not 
willing, and if she is willing to be a Whore I ought to punish her, but I should 
have no Quarrel with you, I'll lye with your Wife if I can, and then I am even 
with you. 

I spoke this all in good Humour, and in order to pacify him, but it would not 
do; but he would have me have give him satisfaction, as he call’d it, I told him I 
was a Stranger in the Country, and perhaps should find little Mercy in their 
Course of Justice; that it was not my Business to fight any Man in his 
Vindicating his keeping Company with my Wife, for that the Injury was mine, in 
having a bad Woman to deal with, that there was no Reason in the thing; that 
after any Man should have found the way into my Bed, I, who am injur’d should 
go, and Stake my Life upon an equal Hazard against the Men who have abus’d 
me. 

Nothing would prevail with this Person to be quiet, for all this; but I had 
affronted him, and no satisfaction could be made him, but that at the Point of the 


Sword, so we agreed to go away together to Lisle in Flanders: I was now Soldier 
enough, not to be afraid to look a a Man in the Face, and as the Rage at my Wife 
inspir’d me with Courage; so he let fall a Word that fir’d, and provok’d me 
beyond all Patience; for speaking of the distrust I had of my Wife, he said unless 
I had good Information, I ought not to suspect my Wife; I told him, if I had good 
Information, I should be past Suspicion; he replyed, if he was the happy Man 
that had so much of her Favour, he would take care then to put me past the 
Suspicion, I gave him as rough an Answer, as he could desire, and he return’d in 
French, nous Verrons aux Lisle, that is to say, we will talk further of it at Lisle. 

I told him, I did not see the benefit, either to him, or me, of going so far as 
Lisle to decide this Quarrel, since now I perceiv’d he was the Man I wanted, that 
we might decide this Quarrel aux Champ, upon the Spot, and whoever had the 
Fortune to fell the other, might make his escape to Lisle, as well afterwards, as 
before. 

Thus we walk’d on, talking very ill-naturedly on both Sides, and yet very 
mannerly, till we came clear of the Subarbs of Paris, on the way to Charenton; 
when seeing the way clear, I told him under those Trees was a very fit Place for 
us, pointing to a row of Trees adjoyning to Monsieur —s Garden-wall; so we 
went thither, and fell to Work immediately, after some Fencing he made a home 
Thrust at me, and run me into my Arm, a long slanting Wound, but at the same 
time receiv’d my Point into his Body, and soon after fell; he spoke some Words 
before he drop’d; first he told me I had kill’d him, then he said, he had indeed 
wrong’d me, and as he knew it, he ought not to have fought me; he desir’d I 
would make my Escape immediately, which I did into the City, but no farther, 
no body, as I thought having seen us together: In the Afternoon, about six Hours 
after the Action, Messengers brought News one on the Heels of another, that the 
Marquiss was mortally wounded, and carried into a House at Charenton; that 
account, saying he was not dead, surpris’d me a little, not doubting, but that 
concluding I had made my Escape, he would own who it was; however, I 
discover’d nothing of my Concern, but going up into my Chamber, I took out of 
a Cabinet there what Money I had, which indeed was so much as I thought 
would be sufficient for my Expences; but having an accepted Bill for 2000 
Livres, I walk’d sedately to a Merchant who knew me, and got 50 Pistols of him 
upon my Bill, letting him know my Business call’d me to England, and I would 
take the rest of him when he had receiv’d it. 

Having furnish’d myself thus, I provided me a Horse for my Servant, for I had 
one very good one of my own, and once more ventured Home to my Lodging, 
where I heard again that the Marquiss was not dead: My Wife all this while 
cover’d her Concern for the Marquiss so well, that she gave me no room to make 


any remark upon her; but she saw evidently the Marks of Rage, and deep 
Resentment in my Behaviour after some little stay, and perceiving me making 
Preparations for a Journey; she said to me, Are you going out of Town? yes 
Madam, says I, that you may have room to Mourn for your Friend, the Marquiss; 
at which she started, and shew’d she was indeed in a most terrible Fright: And 
making a thousand Crosses about herself, and with a great many callings upon 
the Blessed Virgin, and her Country Saints, she burst out at last, is it possible! 
Are you the Man that has kill’d the Marquiss? then you are undone, and I too. 

You may, Madam, be a loser by the Marquiss being kill’d, but I’Il take care to 
be as little a looser by you as I can; ‘tis enough, the Marquiss has honestly 
confest your Guilt, and I have done with you; she would have thrown herself 
into my Arms, protesting her Innocence, and told me she would flye with me, 
and would Convince me of her Fidelity, by such Testimonies as I cou’d not but 
be satisfy’d with, but I thrust her violently from me, alle Infame! said I, go 
infamous Creature, and take from me the Necessity I should be under, if I stay’d 
of sending you to keep Company with your dear Friend the Marquiss. I thrust 
her away with such Force that she fell backward upon the Floor, and cry’d out 
most terribly, and indeed she had Reason, for she was very much hurt. 

It griev’d me indeed to have thrust her away with such Force, but you must 
consider me now in the Circumstances of a Man enrag’d, and as it were out of 
himself Furious and Mad: However, I took her up from the Floor, and laid her on 
the Bed, and calling up her Maid, bad her go and take care of her Mistress; and 
going soon after out of Doors, I took Horse, and made the best of my way, not 
towards Calais or Dunkirk, or towards Flanders, whether it might be suggested I 
was fled, and whether they did pursue me, the same Evening; but I took the 
direct Road for Lorrain, and riding all Night and very hard, I pass’d the Main the 
next Day at Night at Chalons, and came safe into the Duke of Lorrain’s 
Dominions the third Day; where I rested one Day, only to consider what Course 
to take, for it was still a most difficult thing to pass any way, but that I should 
either be in the King of France’s Dominions, or be taken by the French Allies as 
a Subject of France; but getting good Advice from a Priest at Bar le Duc, who 
tho’ I did not tell him the particulars of my Case, yet guess’d how it was, it being 
as he said very usual for Gentlemen in my Circumstances to fly that way, upon 
this Supposition, this kind Padre got me a Church Pass, that is to say, he made 
me a Purveyor for the Abbey of — and as such got me a Passport to go to Deux 
Ponts, which belong’d to the King of Sweden: Having such Authority there, and 
the Priest’s recommendation to an Ecclesiastick in the Place, I got Passports 
from thence in the King of Sweden’s Name to Cologne, and then I was 
thoroughly safe, so making my way to the Netherlands, without any difficulty, I 


came to the Hague, and from thence, tho’ very privately, and by several Names, 
I came to England: And thus I got clear of my Italian Wife, Whore I should 
have call’d her, for after I had made her so my self, how should I expect any 
other of her. 

Being arriv’d at London, I wrote to my Friend at Paris, but dated my Letter 
from the Hague, where I order’d him to Direct his Answers: The chief Business 
of my writing was to know if my Bill was paid him, to enquire if any pursuit was 
made after me, and what other News he had about me, or my Wife, and 
particularly how it had far’d with the Marquiss. 

I receiv’d an Answer in a few Days, importing that he had receiv’d the Money 
on my Bill, which he was ready to pay as I should direct, that the Marquiss was 
not dead, but said he, you have kill’d him another way, for he has lost his 
Commission in the Guards, which was worth to him 20000 Livres, and he is yet 
a close Prisoner in the Bastile; that pursuit was order’d after me upon suspision, 
that they had follow’d me to Amiens, on the Road to Dunkirk, and to Chastean 
de Cambresis, on the way to Flanders; but missing me that way, had given it 
over; that the Marquiss had been too well instructed to own that he had fought 
with me, but said, that he was assaulted on the Road, and unless I could be taken, 
he would take his Trial, and come off, for want of Proof, that my flying was a 
Circumstance indeed, that mov’d strongly against him, because it was known 
that we had had some Words that Day, and were seen to walk together; but that 
nothing being prov’d on either Side, he would come off with the Loss of his 
Commission; which, however, being very Rich, he could bear well enough. 

As to my Wife, he wrote me Word, she was inconsolable, and had cry’d her 
self to Death almost; but, he added, (very ill natur’d indeed) and whether it was 
for me, or for the Marquiss, that he could not determine: He likewise told me, 
She was in very bad Circumstances, and very low, So that if I did not take some 
Care of her, she would come to be in very great Distress. 

The latter Part of this Story mov’d me indeed, for, I thought however it was, I 
ought not to let her Starve; and besides, Poverty was a Temptation which a 
Woman could not easily withstand, and I ought not to be the Instrument to drive 
her to a horrid Necessity of Crime, if I could prevent it. 

Upon this, I wrote to him again, to go to her, and talk with her, and learn as 
much as he could of her particular Circumstances; and that if he found she was 
really in Want, and particularly, that she did not live a scandalous Life, he 
should give her twenty Pistoles, and tell her, if she would engage to live retir’d 
and honestly, she should have so much annually, which was enough to subsit 
her. 

She took the first twenty Pistoles, but bad him tell me, that I had wrong’d her, 


and unjustly charg’d her; and I ought to do her Justice; and I had ruin’d her, by 
expossing her in such a Manner as I had, having no Proof of my Charge, or 
Ground for any Suspicion; that as to twenty Pistoles a Year, it was a mean 
Allowance, to a Wife that had travelled over the World, as she had done with 
me, and the like; and so expostulated with him, to obtain forty Pistoles a Year of 
me, which I consented to; but she never gave me the Trouble of paying above 
one Year; for after that, the Marquiss was so fond of her again, that he took her 
away to himself; and as my Friend wrote me Word, had settled 400 Crowns a 
Year on her, and I never heard any more of her. 

I was now in London, but was oblig’d to be very retir’d, and change my 
Name, letting no Body in the Nation know who I was, except my Merchant, by 
whom I corresponded with my People in Virginia, and particularly that my 
Tutor, who was now become the head Manager of my Affairs, and was in very 
good Circumstances himself also by my Means; but he deserved all I did, or 
could do for him; for he was a most faithful Friend, as well as Servant, as ever 
Man had, in that Country at least. 

I was not the easiest Man alive, in the retir’d sollitary manner I now liv’d in; 
and I experienced the Truth of the Text, That it is not good for Man to be alone; 
for I was extreamly Melancholly and Heavy, and indeed, knew not what to do 
with my self; particularly, because I was under some Restraint; that I was to 
afraid to go Abroad; at last I resolv’d to go quite away, and go to Virginia again, 
and there live retired as I could. 

But when I came to consider that Part, more narrowly, I could not prevail with 
my self to live a private Life: I had got a wandring kind of Taste, and 
Knowledge of Things, begat a Desire of encreasing it, and an exceeding Delight 
I had in it; tho’ I had nothing to do in the Armies or in the War, and did not 
design ever to meddle with it again; yet I could not live in the World, and not 
enquire what was doing in it; nor could I think of living in Virginia, where I was 
to hear my News twice a Year, and read the publick Accounts, of what was just 
then upon the Stocks, as the History of things past. 

This, was my Notion, I was now in my native Country, where my 
Circumstances were easy; and tho’ I had had ill Luck Abroad, for I brought little 
Home with me; yet by little good Management, I might soon have Money by me. 
I had no Body to keep but my self, and my Plantations in Virginia, generally 
return’d me from 400 to 600 I. a Year, one Year above 7OOI. and to go thither, I 
concluded, was to be bury’d a-live; so I put off all Thoughts of it, and resolv’d to 
settle somewhere in England, where I might know every Body, and no Body 
know me. I was not long in concluding where to pitch, for as I spoke the French 
Tongue perfectly well, having been so many Years among them, it was easy for 


me to pass for a French Man. So I went to Canterbury, call’d my self an English 
Man, among the French; and a French Man among the English; and on that 
Score, was the more perfectly concealed, going by the Name of Monsieur 
Charnot, with the French, was call’d Mr. Charnock among the English. 

Here, indeed, I liv’d perfectly Incog. I made no particular Acquaintance, so as 
to be intimate, and yet I knew every Body, and every Body knew me; I 
discours’d in Common, talk’d French with the Walloons; and English, with the 
English; and living retir’d and sober, was well enough receiv’d by all Sorts; but 
as I medled with no Bodies business, so no Body meddl’d with mine; I thought I 
liv’d pretty well. 

But I was not fully satisfy’d, a settled family Life was the thing I Lov’d had 
made two pushes at it, as you have heard, but with ill Success; yet the 
Miscarriage of what was pass’d did not discourage me at all but I resolv’d to 
marry, I look’d out for a Woman as suitable as I could, but always found 
something or other to shock my Fancy; except once a Gentleman’s Daughter of 
good Fashion, but I met with so many repulses of one kind or another, that I was 
forc’d to give it over, and indeed tho’ I might be said to be a Lover in this Suit, 
and had mannag’d myself so well with the young Lady, that I had no difficulty 
left, but what would soon have been adjusted, yet her Father was so difficult, 
made so many Objections, was to Day not pleas’d, one way to Morrow another, 
that he would stand by nothing that he himself had propos’d, nor could he be 
ever be brought to be of the same Mind two Days together; so that we at last put 
an End to the Pretentions, for she would not Marry without her Father’s consent, 
and I would not steal her, and so that Affair ended. 

I cannot say, but I was a little vex’d at the Disappointment of this, so I left the 
City of Canterbury, and went to London in the Stage-Coach; here I had an odd 
Scene presented as ever happen’d of its kind. 

There was in the Stage-Coach a young Woman, and her Maid, she was sitting 
in a very melancholly Posture, for she was in the Coach before me, and sigh’d 
most dreadfully all the way, and whenever her Maid spoke to her, she burst out 
into Tears; I was not long in the Coach with her, but seeing she made such a 
dismal Figure, I offer’d to Comfort her a little, and enquir’d into the Occasion of 
her Affliction, but she would not speak a Word; but her Maid with a force of 
crying too, said her Master was dead, at which Word the Lady burst out again 
into a Passion of crying, and between Mistress and Maid, this was all I could get 
for the Morning part of that Day: When we came to Dine, I offer’d the Lady, that 
seeing, I suppos’d she would not Dine with the Company, if she would please to 
Dine with me, I would Dine in a separate Room, for the rest of the Company 
were Foreigners: Her Maid thank’d me in her Mistresses Name, but her Mistress 


could eat nothing, and desir’d to be private. 

Here however, I had some Discourse with the Maid, by whom I learn’d that 
the Lady was Wife to a Captain of a Ship, who was Outward bound to 
somewhere in the Streights, I think it was to Zant and Venice, that being gone no 
farther than the Downs; he was taken sick, and after about ten days Illness had 
died at Deal, that his Wife hearing of his Sickness, had gone to Deal to see him, 
and had come but just time enough to see him die, had stay’d there to bury him, 
and was now coming to London, in a sad disconsolate Condition indeed. 

I heartily pitied the young Gentlewoman indeed, and said some things to her 
in the Coach, to let her know I did so, which she gave no answer to, but in 
Civility, now and then made a Bow, but never gave me the least Opportunity to 
see her Face; or so much as to know whether she had a Face, or no; much less to 
guess what Form of a Face it was; it was Winter time, and the Coach put up at 
Rochester; not going thro’ in a Day, as was usual in Summer; and a little before 
we came to Rochester, I told the Lady I understood she had eat nothing to Day, 
that such a Course would but make her Sick, and doing her Harm, could do her 
deceas’d Husband no good, and and therefore I entreated her, that as I was a 
Stranger, and only offer’d a Civility to her in Order to abate her severely 
afflicting herself, she would yield so far to matters of Ceremony, let us Sup 
together as Passengers, for as to the Strangers they did not seem to understand 
the Custom, or to desire it. 

She how’d, but gave no Answer, only after pressing her by Arguments, which 
she could not deny was very civil and kind; she return’d, that she gave me 
thanks, but she could not eat; well, Madam, said I, do but sit down, tho’ you 
think you cannot eat, perhaps you may eat a Bit; indeed you must eat, or you will 
destroy yourself at this rate of living, and upon the Road too: In a Word, you will 
be Sick indeed; I argued with her, the Maid put in, and said, do Madam, pray try 
to divert yourself a little; I press’d her again, and she bow’d to me very 
respectively, but still said no, and she could not eat; the Maid continu’d to 
importune her, and said, dear Madam do, the Gentleman is a civil Gentleman, 
pray Madam do, and then turning to me said, my Mistress will Sir, I hope, and 
seem’d pleas’d, and indeed was so. 

However, I went on to perswade her, and taking no Notice of what her Maid 
said, that I was a civil Gentleman, I told her, I am a stranger to you Madam; but 
if I thought you were shye of me on any Account, as to civility, I will send my 
Supper up to you in your Chamber, and stay below myself; she bow’d then to me 
twice, and look’d up, which was the first time, and said, she had no Suspicion of 
that kind, that my offer was so civil, that she was as much ashamed to refuse it, 
as she should be asham’d to accept it, if she was where she was known; that she 


thought I was not quite a stranger to her, for she had seen me before; that she 
would accept my offer, so far as to fit at Table, because I desir’d it, but she could 
not promise me to eat, and that she hop’d I would take the other as a Constraint 
upon her, in return to so much kindness. 

She startled me, when she said she had seen me before, for I had not the least 
knowledge of her, nor did I remember so much as to have heard of her Name; 
for I had ask’d her Name of her Maid, and indeed it made me almost Repent my 
Compliment; for it was many ways essential to to me not to be known: However, 
I could not go back, and besides, if I was known, it was essentially necessary to 
me to know who it was that knew me, and by what Circumstances; so I went on 
with my Compliment. 

We came to the Inn, but just before it was Dark, I offer’d to hand my Widow 
out of the Coach, and she could not decline it, but tho’ her Hoods were not then 
much over her Face, yet being dark, I could see little of her then, I waited on her 
then to the Stair-foot, and led her up the Inn Stairs to a Dining-room, which the 
Master of the House offer’d to show us, as if for the whole Company; but she 
declin’d going in there, and said she, desir’d rather to go directly to her 
Chamber, and turning to her Maid, bad her speak to the Inn Keeper to show her 
her Lodging-room; so I waited on her to the Door, and took my leave telling her 
I would expect her at Supper. 

In order to Treat her moderately well, and not extravagantly, for I had no 
thoughts of any thing farther than Civility, which was the Effect of meer 
Compassion, for the Unhappiness of the most truly disconsolate Woman that I 
ever met with: I say, in order to treat her handsomely, but not extravagantly, I 
provided what the House afforded, which was a couple of Partaridges, and a 
very good Dish of stew’d Oysters; they brought us up afterward, a Neats Tongue 
and a Ham, that was almost cut quite down, but we eat none of it, for the other 
was fully enough for us both; and the Maid made her Supper of the Oysters we 
had left, which were enough. 

I mention this, because it should appear, I did not treat her as a Person I was 
making any Court to, for I had nothing of that in my Thoughts; but meerly in 
Pity to the poor Woman, who I saw in a Circumstance that was indeed very 
unhappy. 

When I gave her Maid Notice that Supper was ready, she fetch’d her Mistress, 
coming in before her, with a Candle in her Hand; and then it was that I saw her 
Face, and being in her Disabille, she had no Hoods over her Eyes, or Black upon 
her Head, when I was truly surprized, to see one of the most beautiful Faces 
upon Earth: I saluted her, and led her to the Fire-side; the Table tho’ spread 
being too far from the Fire, the Weather being Cold. 


She was now something Sociable, tho’ very grave, and fighting often, on 
Account of her Circumstances; but she so handsomly govern’d her Grief, yet so 
artfully made, it mingle it felt with all her discourse, that it added exceedingly to 
her Behaviour, which was every way most exquisitely Genteel: I had a great deal 
of Discourse with her, and upon many Subjects, and by degrees took her Name; 
that is to say, from her self, as I had before from her Maid, also the Place where 
she liv’d, viz. near Ratcliff, or rather Stepney, where I ask’d her leave to pay her 
a Visit, when she thought fit to admit Company, which she seemed to intimate 
would not be a great while. 

It is a Subject too surfeiting to entertain People with the Beauty of a Person 
they will never see; let it suffice to tell them she was the most beautiful Creature 
of her Sex, that I ever saw before, or since; and it cannot be wondered if I was 
charm’d with her, the very first Moment I see her Face: Her behaviour was 
likewise a Beauty in itself, and was so extraordinary, that I cannot say I can 
describe it. 

The next day she was much more free than she was that first Night, and I had 
so much Conversation as to enter into particulars of things on both side, salso 
she gave me leave to come and see her House, which however, I did not do 
under a fortnight, or thereabouts, because I did not know how far she would 
dispense with the Ceremony, which it was necessary to keep up at the beginning 
of her Mourning. 

However I came as a Man that had Business with her, relating to the Ship her 
Husband was dead out of, and the first time I came was admitted; and in short, 
the first time I came I made Love to her; she receiv’d that Proposal with disdain, 
I cannot indeed say she treated me with any disrespect; but she said, she 
abhorr’d the offer, and would hear no more of it. 

How I came to make such a Proposal to her, I scarce knew then, tho’ it was 
very much my Intention from the first. 

In the mean time, I enquir’d into her Circumstances, and her Character, and 
heard nothing but what was very agreeable of them both; and above all, I found 
she had the Report of the best humoured Lady, and the best bred of all that part 
of the Town; and now I thought I had found what I had so often wish’d for, to 
make me happy, and had twice miscarry’d in, and resolv’d not to miss her, if it 
was possible to obtain her. 

It came indeed, a little into my Thoughts, that I was a marry’d Man, and had a 
second Wife alive, who tho’ she was false to me, and a Whore, yet I was not 
legally divorc’d from her, and that she was my Wife for all that; but I soon got 
over that part; for first, as she was a Whore, and the Marquiss had confess’d it to 
me, I was divorc’d in Law, and I had Power to put her away; but having had the 


Misfortune of fighting a Duel, and being oblig’d to quit the Country, I could not 
claim the legal Process, which was my Right, and therefore might conclude my 
self as much divorc’d, as if it had been actually done, and so that Scruple 
vanish’d. 

I suffer’d now two Months to run, without pressing my Widow any more, only 
I had kept a strict Watch to find if any one else pretended to her; at the end of 
two Months I Visited her again, when I found she receiv’d me with more 
Freedom, and we had no more Signs, and Sobbs about the last Husband; and tho’ 
she would not let me press my former Proposal, so far as I thought I might have 
done, yet I found I had leave to come again, and it was the Article of Decency, 
which she stood upon, as much as any thing, that I was not disagreeable to her, 
and that my using her so handsomely upon the Road, had given me a great 
Advantage in her Favour. 

I went on gradually with her, and gave her leave to stand off for two Months 
more; but then I told her the matter of Decency, which was but a Ceremony, was 
not to stand in Competition with the matter of Affection; and in short, I could not 
bear any longer delay, but that if she thought fit we might Marry privately, and 
to cut the Story short, as I did my Courtship, in about five Months I got her in 
the Mind, and we were privately Married, and that with so very exact a 
Concealment, that her Maid that was so Instrumental in it, yet had no 
Knowledge of it for near a Month more. 

I was now not only in my Imagination, but in reality the most happy Creature 
in the World; as I was so infinitely satisfy’d with my Wife, was indeed the best 
humour’d Woman in the World, a most accomplish’d beautiful Creature indeed, 
perfectly well Bred, and had not one ill Quality about her, and this happiness 
continu’d without the least Interruption for about six Year. 

But I, that was to be the most unhappy Fellow alive in the Article of 
Matrimony, had at last a Disappointment of the worst sort, even here; I had three 
fine Children by her, and in her time of her lying inn with the last, she got some 
Cold, that she did not in a long time get off, and in short she grew very sickly: In 
being so continually ill, and out of Order, she very unhappily got a Habit of 
drinking Cordials and hot Liquors; Drink, like the Devil, when it gets hold of 
any one, tho’ but a little, it goes on by little and little to their Destruction; so in 
my Wife, her Stomach being weak and faint, she first took this Cordial, then 
that, till in short, she could not live without them; and from a Drop to a Sup, 
from a Sup to a Dram, from a Dram to a Glass, and so on to Two, till at last, she 
took in short, to what we call drinking. 

As I likened Drink to the Devil, in its gradual Possession of the Habits and 
Person, so it is yet more like the Devil in its Encroachment on us, where it gets 


hold of our Sences; in short, my beautiful, good humour’d, modest, well bred 
Wife, grew a Beast, a Slave to Strong Liquor, and would be drunk at her own 
Table, nay, in her own Closet by her self; till instead of a well made, fine Shape, 
she was as Fat as an Hostess; her fine Face bloated and blotch’d, had not so 
much as the Ruins of the most beautiful Person alive; nothing remain’d but a 
good Eye, that indeed, she held to the last: In short, she lost her Beauty, her 
Shape, her Manners, and at last her Virtue; and giving her self up to Drinking, 
kill’d her self in about a Year and a half, after she first began that cursed Trade; 
in which Time she twice was exposed in the most scandalous manner, with a 
Captain of a Ship, who like a Villain, took the Advantage of her being in Drink, 
and not knowing what she did; but it had this unhappy Effect, that instead of her 
being asham’d, and repenting of it, when she came to her self; it harden’d her in 
the Crime, and she grew as void of Modesty at last as of Sobriety. 

O! The Power of Intemperance! and how it Encroaches on the best 
Dispositions in the World; how it comes upon us gradually and insensibly, and 
what dismal Effects it Works upon our Morals, changing the most Virtuous, 
regular, well instructed, and well inclin’d Tempers, into worse than Brutal. That 
was a good Story, whether real or invented, of the Devil tempting a young Man 
to murder his Father. No, he said, that was un-natural. Why, then says the Devil, 
Go and lye with your Mother: No, says he, That is abominable. Well, Then, says 
the Devil, If you will do nothing else to oblige me, go and get Drunk; Ay, ay, 
says the Fellow, I’\l do that, so he went and made himself Drunk as a Swine; and 
when he was Drunk, he murdered his Father, and lay with his Mother. 

Never was a Woman more virtuous, modest, chaste, sober, she never so much 
as desir’d to drink any thing strong; it was with the greatest entreaty, that I could 
prevail with her to drink a Glass or two of Wine, and rarely, if ever, above one, 
or two at a time; even in Company, she had no Inclination to it; not an immodest 
Word ever came out of her Mouth, nor would she suffer it in any one else, in her 
Hearing without Resentment and Abhorence: But upon that Weakness, and 
Illness after her last Lying-Inn; as above the Nurse press’d her, when ever she 
found her self faint, and a Sinking of her Spirits, to take this Cordial and that 
Dram, to keep up her Spirits, till it became necessary even to keep her a-live, and 
gradually increased to a Habit, so that it was no longer her Physick, but her 
Food; her Appetite sunk and went quite away, and she eat little or nothing, but 
came at last to such a dreadful Height, that, as I have said, she would be Drunk 
in her own Dressing Room by Eleven a Clock in the Morning; and in Short, at 
last was never sober. 

In this Life of Hellish Excess, as I have said, She lost all that was before so 
Valuable in her; and a Villain, if it be proper to call a Man, that was really a 


Gentleman, by such a Name, who was an intimate Acquaintance coming to 
pretend a Visit to her, made her and her Maid so Drunk together, that he lay with 
them both; with the Mistress the Maid being in the Room, and with the Maid, the 
Mistress being in the Room; after which, he it seems took the like Liberty with 
them both, as often as he thought fit, ‘till the Wench being with Child, 
discover’d it for her self, and for her Mistress too: Let any one judge what was 
my Case now; I that for six Years thought my self the happyest Man a live, was 
now the most miserable distracted Creature: As to my Wife, I loved her so well, 
and was so sensible of the Dissaster of her Drinking, being the Occasion of it all, 
that I could not resent it to such a Degree as I had done in her Predecessor; but I 
pity’d her heartily; however, I put away all her Servants, and almost lock’d her 
up; that is to say, I set new People over her, who would not suffer any one to 
come near her, without my Knowledge. 

But what to do with the Villain, that had thus abused both her and me, that 
was the Question that remain’d; to fight him upon equal Terms, I thought, was a 
little hard; that after a Man had treated me as he had done, he deserv’d no fair 
Play for his Life, so I resolv’d to wait for him in Stepney Fields, and which Way 
he often came Home pretty late, and Pistol him in the Dark, and if possible, to let 
him know what I Kill’d him for, before I did it: But when I came to consider of 
this, it shock’d my Temper too, as well as Principle, and I could not be a 
Murderer; whatever else I could be, or what ever I was provok’d to be. 

However, I resolv’d on the other Hand, that I would severely correct him for 
what he had done, and it was not long before I had an Opportunity; for hearing 
one Morning that he was walking cross the Fields, from Stepney to Shadwel, 
which Way I knew he often went; I waited for his coming Home again, and 
fairly met him. 

I had not many Words with him, but told him, I had long look’d for him; that 
he knew the Villaniy he had been guilty of in my Family, and he could not 
believe, since he knew also, that I was fully inform’d of it; but that I must be a 
great Coward as well as a Cuckold, or that I would resent it, and that it was now 
a very proper Time to call him to an Account for it, and therefore bad him, if he 
durst show his Face to what he had done, and defend the Name of a Captain of a 
Man of War, as they said, he had been, to draw. 

He seem’d surpriz’d at the Thing, and began to Parlee, and would lessen the 
Crime of it; but I told him it was not a time to talk that Way, since he could not 
deny the Fact; and to lessen the Crime, was to lay it the more upon the Woman, 
who, I was sure if he had not first debauch’d with Wine, he could never have 
brought to the rest; and seeing he refused to draw, I knock’d him down with my 
Cane at one Blow; and I would not strike him again while he lay on the Ground, 


but waited to see him recover a little, for I saw plainly he was not kill’d; in a few 
Minutes he came to himself again, and then I took him fast by one Wrist, and 
can’d him as severely as I was able, and as long as I could hold it, for want of 
Breath, but forbore his Head, because I was resolv’d he should feel it; in this 
Condition at last he begg’d for Mercy, but I was Deaf to all Pitty a great while, 
till he roar’d out like a Boy soundly whipt; then I took his Sword from him, and 
broke it before his Face, and left him on the Ground, giving him two or three 
Kicks on the Back-side, and bad him go and take the Law of me, if he thought 
fit. 

I had now as much Satisfaction, as indeed could be taken of a Coward, and 
had no more to say to him: But as I knew it would make a great Noise about the 
Town, I immediately remov’d my Family, and that I might be perfectly 
conceal’d, went into the North of England, and liv’d in a little Town called, — 
not far from Lancaster, where I liv’d retir’d, and was no more heard of, for about 
two Years. My Wife tho’ more confin’d than she used to be, and so kept up from 
the leu’d part; which I believe in the Intervals of her Intemperance, she was truly 
ashamed of, and abhor’d; yet retain’d the Drinking part, which becoming as I 
have said, necessary for her Subsistance, she soon ruin’d her health, and in about 
a Year and a half after my Removal into the North she died. 

Thus I was once more a free Man, and as one would think, should by this 
time, have been fully satisfy’d that Matrimony was not appointed to be a State of 
Felicity to me. 

I should have mention’d, that the Villain of a Captain, who I had drub’d, as 
above, pretended to make a great Stir about my assaulting him on the High-Way, 
and that I had fallen upon him with three Ruffians with an Intent to murther him, 
and this began to obtain Belief among the People in the Neighbourhood: I sent 
him Word of so much of it as I had heard, and told him I hoped it did not come 
from his own Mouth, but if it did, I expected he would publickly disown it, he 
himself declaring he knew it to be false; or else that I should be forced to act the 
same thing over again, till I had disciplin’d him into better Manners; and that he 
might be assured, that if he continued to pretend that I had any Body with me 
when I caned him, I would publish the whole Story in Print, and besides that, 
would Cane him again where ever I met him, and as often as I met him, till he 
thought fit to defend himself with his Sword like a Gentleman. 

He gave me no Answer to this Letter, and the Satisfaction I had for that was, 
that I gave twenty or thirty Copies of it about among the Neighbours, which 
made it as publick as if I had printed it, (that is, as to his Acquaintance, and 
mine) and made him so hiss’d at, and hated, that he was obliged to remove, into 
some other part of the Town, whither, I did not enquire. 


My Wife being now dead, I knew not what Course to take in the World, and I 
grew so disconsolate and discouraged, that I was next Door to being 
distempered, and sometimes indeed, I thought my self a little touch’d in my 
Head. But it proved nothing but Vapours, and the Vexation of this Affair, and in 
about a Years time, or there abouts, it wore off again. 

I had rambl’d up and down in a most discontented unsettled Posture after this, 
I say, about a Year, and then I consider’d I had three innocent Children, and I 
could take no Care of them, and that I must either go away and leave them to the 
wide World, or settle here, and get some Body to look after them, and that better 
a Mother-in-Law, than no Mother, for to live such a wandring Life, it would not 
do: So I resolved, I would marry as any thing offer’d, tho’ it was mean, and the 
meaner the better; I concluded my next Wife should be only taken as an upper 
Servant, that is to say, a Nurse to my Children, and a House-keeper to my self, 
and let her be whore or honest Woman, said I, as she likes best, I am resolv’d I 
wont much concer my self about that, for I was now one desperate, that valued 
not how things went. 

In this careless, and indeed, rash foolish Humour, I talk’d to my self thus; if I 
Marry an honest Woman, my Children will be taken care of; if she be a Slut and 
abuses me, as I see every Body does; I’1l Kidnap her and send her to Virginia to 
my Plantations there, and there she shall work hard enough, and fare hard 
enough to keep her Chast, I’1l warrant her. 

I knew well enough at first, that these were mad, hare-brain’d Notions, and I 
thought no more of being serious in them, than I thought of being a Man in the 
Moon: But I know not how it happen’d to me; I reason’d and talk’d to my self in 
this wild manner so long, that I brought my self to be seriously desperate, that is, 
to resolve upon another Marriage, with all the Suppositions of Unhappiness that 
could be imagined to fall out. 

And yet even this rash Resolution of my Sences did not come presently to 
Action, for I was half a Year after this, before I fix’d upon any thing; at last, as 
he that seeks Mischief, shall certainly find it, so it was with me, there happen’d 
to be a young, or rather a middle aged Woman in the next Town, which was but 
half a Mile off, who usually was at my House, and among my Children every 
Day, when the Weather was tolerable; and tho’ she came, but meerly as a 
Neighbour, and to see us, yet she was always helpful in directing, and ordering 
things for them, and mighty handy about them, as well before my Wife died as 
after. 

Her Father was one that I employed often to go to Leverpool, and sometimes 
to Whitehaven, and do Business for me; for having as it were settled myself in 
these Northern parts of England; I had order’d part of my Effects to be Shipp’d 


as Occasion of shipping offered to either of those two Towns, to which (the War 
continuing very sharp) it was safer coming as to Privateers, than about thro’ the 
Channel to London. 

I took a mighty Fancy at last, that this Girl would answer my End, particularly 
that as I saw she was mighty useful among the Children, so on the other Hand, 
the Children lov’d her very well, and I resolv’d to love her too; flattering myself 
mightily, that as I had Married two Gentle-women, and one Citizen, and they 
prov’d all three Whores, I should now find what I wanted in an innocent Country 
Wench. 

I took up a World of time in Considering of this Matter: Indeed scarce any of 
my Matches were done without very mature Consideration; the second was the 
worst in that Article, but in this I thought of it, I believe four Months most 
seriously before I resolv’d, and that very Prudence spoil’d the whole thing; 
however, at last being resolv’d, I took Mrs. Margaret one Day as she pass’d by 
my Parlour door, call’d her in, and told her I wanted to speak with her; she came 
readily in, but blush’d mightily, when I bad her sit down, for I bad her sit down 
in a Chair just by me. 

I Us’d no great Ceremony with her, but told her that I had observ’d she had 
been mighty kind to my Children, and was very tender to them, and that they all 
lov’d her, and that if she and I could agree about it; I intended to make her their 
Mother, if she was not engag’d to some Body else; the Girl sat still, and said 
never a Word, till I said those Words, if she was not engag’d to some Body else; 
however, I took no Notice of it, other than this, look ye Moggy, said I; so they 
call them in the Country, if you have promis’d yourself you must tell me; for we 
all knew that a young Fellow, a good Clergyman’s wicked Son, had hung about 
her a great while, two or three Year, and made Love to her, but could never get 
the Girl in the Mind it seems to have him. 

She knew I was not ignorant of it and therefore after her first surprise was 
over, she told me Mr. — had as I knew often come after her, but she had never 
promis’d him any thing, an had for several Years refus’d him; her Father always 
telling her that he was a wicked Fellow, and the he would be her Ruin if she had 
him. 

Well, Moggy, then, says I, what dost say to me, art thou free to make me a 
Wife? She blush’d and look’d down upon the Ground, and would not speak a 
good while, but when I press’d her to tell me, she look’d up, and said she, 
suppos’d I was but Jesting with her; well, I got over that, and told her, I was in 
very good earnest with her, and I took her for a sober, honest, modest Girl, and 
as, I said, one that my Children lov’d mighty well, and I was in earnest with her, 
if she would give me her Consent: I would give her my Word, that I would have 


her, and we would be married to morrow Morning; she look’d up again at that, 
and smil’d a little, and said no, that was too soon too, to say yes; she hop’d I 
would give her some time to Consider of it, and to talk with her Father about it. 

I told he she needed not much time to Consider about it, but however, I would 
give her till to morrow Morning, which was a great while; by this time I had 
kiss’d Moggy two or three times, and she began to be freer with me, and when I 
press’d her to Marry me the next Morning, she laugh’d and told me it was not 
lucky, to be married in her old Cloths. 

I stopp’d her Mouth presently with that, and told her she should not be 
married in her old Cloths, for I would give her some new; ay, it may be 
afterwards says Moggy, and laugh’d again: No, just now, says I, come along 
with me Moggy; so I carried her up Stairs into my Wive’s Room that was, and 
shew’d her a new Morning Gown of my Wives, that she had never worn above 
two or three times, and several other fine things; look you there Moggy, says I, 
there’s a Wedding Gown for you, give me your Hand now that you will have me 
to morrow Morning, and as to your Father, you know he is gone to Liverpool on 
my Business, but I will answer for it, he shall not be angry when he comes Home 
to call his Master Son-in-law, and I ask him no Portion; therefore give me thy 
Hand for it Moggy, says I, very merrily to her, and kiss’d her again, and the Girl 
gave me her Hand, and very pleasantly too, and I was mightily pleas’d with it, I 
assure you. 

There liv’d about three Doors from us, an antient Gentleman, who pass’d for a 
Doctor of Physick, but who was really a Romish Priest in Orders, as there are 
many in that Part of the Country, and in the Evening I sent to speak with him: He 
knew that I understood his Profession, and that I had liv’d in Popish Countries, 
and in a Word, believ’d me a Roman too, for I was such Abroad: When he came 
to me, I told him the occasion, for which I sent for him, and that it was to be to 
morrow Morning; he readily told me, if I would come, and see him in the 
Evening, and bring Moggy with me, he would Marry us in his own Study, and 
that it was rather more Private to do it in the Evening, than in the Morning; so I 
call’d Moggy again to me, and told her since she and I had agreed the Matter for 
to Morrow, it was as well to be done over Night, and told her what the Doctor 
had said. 

Moggy blush’d again, and said, she must go Home first, that she could not be 
ready before to Morrow; look ye Moggy, says I, you are my Wife now, and you 
shall never go away from me a Maid, I know what you mean, you would go 
Home to shift you: Come Moggy, sayes I, come along with me again up Stairs, 
so I carried her to a Chest of Linnen, where was several new shifts of my last 
Wives, which she had never worn at all, and some that had been worn, there’s a 


clean Smock for you Moggy, says I, and to Morrow you shall have all the rest: 
When I had done this now Moggy, says I, go and Dress you; so I lock’d her in, 
and went down Stairs; knock says I, when you are Dress’d. 

After sometime, Moggy did not knock, but down she came into my Room, 
compleatly dress’d, for there were several other things that I had her take, and 
the Cloths fitted her, as if they had been made for her, it seems she slipt the Lock 
back. 

Well Moggy, says I, now you see you shan’t be marry’d in your old Cloaths, 
so I took her in my Arms, and kiss’d her, and well pleased I was, as ever I was in 
my Life, or with any thing I ever did in my Life; as soon as it was Dark, Moggy 
slip’d away before-hand, as the Doctor and I had agreed, to the old Gentleman’s 
House-keeper; and I came in about half an Hour after, and there we were 
marry’d in the Doctor’s Study, that is to say, in his Oratory, or Chapel, a little 
Room within his Study, and we stay’d and supp’d with him afterward. 

When after a short Stay more, I went Home first, because I would send the 
Children all to Bed, and the other Servants out of the Way, and Moggey came 
some time after, and so we lay together that Night; the next Morning I let all the 
Family know that Moggy was my Wife; and my three Children were rejoyc’d at 
it to the last Degree: And now I was a marry’d Man a fourth Time; and in short, 
I was really more happy in this plain country Girl, than with any of all the Wives 
I had, had: She was not Young, being about three and Thirty, but she brought me 
a Son the first Year; she was very pretty, well shap’d, and of a merry chearful 
Disposition, but not a Beauty; she was an admirable Family Manager; lov’d my 
former Children, and used them not at all the worse for having some of her own 
in a Word, she made me an excellent Wife; but liv’d with me but four Year, and 
dy’d of a Hurt she got of a Fall while she was with Child, and in her I had a very 
great Loss indeed. 

And yet such was my Fate in Wives, that after all the Blushing, and 
Backwardness of Mrs. Moggy at first, Mrs. Moggy had, it seems, made a Slip in 
her younger Days, and was got with Child ten Year before, by a Gentleman of a 
great Estate in that Country who promised her Marriage, and afterwards deserted 
her: But as that had happen’d long before I came into the Country, and the Child 
was dead and forgotten, the People were so good to her, and so kind to me, that 
hearing I hard marry’d her, no Body ever spoke of it, neither did I ever hear of it, 
or suspect it, till after she was in her Grave, and then it was of small 
Conesquence to me one way or other and she was a faithful, virtuous, obliging 
Wife, to me. I had very severe Affliction indeed, while she lived with me, for the 
Small-Pox, a frightful Distemper in that Country, broke into my Family, and 
carry’d off three of my Children, and a Maid Servant; so that I had only one of 


my former Wives, and one by my Moggy, the first a Son, the last a Daughter. 

While these things were in agitation, came on the Invasion of the Scots, and 
the Fight at Preston, and I have cause to bless the Memory of my Moggy, for I 
was all on Fire on that Side, and just going away with Horse and Arms, to joyn 
the Lord Darwentwater, but Moggy begg’d me off, as I may call it, and hung 
about me so, with her Tears and Importunities that I sat still and look’d on, for 
which I had Reason to be thankful. 

I was really a sorrowful Father, and the loss of my Children, stuck close to me, 
but the loss of my Wife stuck closer to me than all the rest, nor was my grief 
lessen’d, or my kindest Thoughts abated in the least by the Account I heard of 
her former Miscarriages, seeing they were so long before I knew her, and were 
not discover’d by me or to me in her life time. 

All these things put together made me very Comfortless: And now I thought 
Heaven summon’d me to retire to Virginia, the Place, and as I may say, the only 
Place I had been bless’d at, or had met with any thing that deserv’d the Name of 
Success in, and where indeed my Affairs being in good Hands, the Plantations 
were encreas’d to such a Degree, that some Years my return here made up eight 
Hundred Pound, and one Year almost a Thousand, so I resolv’d to leave my 
native Country once more, and taking my Son with me, and leaving Moggy’s 
Daughter with her Grandfather, I made him my principal Agent, left him 
considerable in his Hands, for the Maintenance of the Child, and left my Will in 
his Hand, by which, if I died before I should otherwise Provide for her, I left her 
2000/. Portion to be paid by my Son out of the Estate I had in Virginia, and the 
whole Estate if he died unmarried. 

I embark’d for Virginia, in the Year —, at the Town of Leverpool, and had a 
tollerable Voyage thither, only that we met with a Pyrate Ship, in the Latitude of 
48 Degrees, who Plunder’d us of every thing they could come at that was for 
their turn, that is to say, Provisions, Ammunition, small Arms and Money; but to 
give the Rogues their Due, tho’ they were the most abandon’d Wretches that 
were ever seen, they did not use us ill; and as to my Loss, it was not 
considerable, the Cargo which I had on Board, was in Goods, and was of no use 
to them; nor could they come at those things without Rumaging the whole Ship, 
which they did not think worth their while. 

I found all my Affairs in very good order at Virginia, my Plantations 
prodigiously increas’d, and my Manager, who first inspired me with travelling 
Thoughts, and made me Master of any Knowledge worth Naming, receiv’d me 
with a transport of Joy, after a Ramble of four and Twenty Years. 

I ought to remember it to the encouragement of all faithful Servants, that he 
gave me an Account, which I believe was critically Just, of the whole Affair of 


the Plantations, each by themselves; and Ballanc’d in Years, every Years 
produce, being fully transmitted; Charges deducted to my Order at London. 

I was exceedingly satisfy’d, as I had good Reason indeed with his 
Management, and with his Management, as much in its degree of his Own, I can 
safely say it: He had Improv’d a very large Plantation of his own at the same 
time, which he began upon the Foot of the Countries Allowance of Land, and the 
Encouragement he had from me. 

When he had given me all this pleasing agreeable Account you will not think 
it strange, that I had a desire to see the Plantations, and to View all the Servants, 
which in both the Works were upwards of three hundred; and as my Tutor 
generally bought some every Fleet that came from England, I had the 
Mortification to see two or three of the Preston Gentlemen there, who being 
Prisoners of War, were spar’d from the publick Execution, and sent over for to 
that Slavery, which to Gentlemen must be worse than Death. 

I do not mention what I did or said, relating to them here, I shall speak at large 
of it, when the rest of them came over, which more nearly concern’d me. 

But one Circumstance occurr’d to me here, that equally surpris’d me, and 
terrify’d me to the last degree; looking over all the Servants, as I say above, and 
viewing the Plantations narrowly and frequently, I came one Day by a place 
were some Women were at Work by themselves: I was seriously reflecting on 
the Misery of human Life, when I saw some of those poor Wretches; thought I, 
they have perhaps liv’d gay, and pleasantly in the World, notwithstanding, thro’ 
a variety of Distresses, they may have been brought to this; and if a Body was to 
hear the History of some of them now, it would perhaps be as moving, and as 
seasonable a Sermon as any Minister in the Country could Preach. 

While I was musing thus, and looking at the Women, on a sudden I heard a 
Combustion among other of the Women Servants, who were almost behind me, 
in the same Work, and help was call’d loudly for, one of the Women having 
swoon’d away; they said she would die immediately if something was not done 
to relieve her; I had nothing about me, but a little Bottle, which we always 
carried about us there with Rum, to give any Servant a Dram that merited that 
Favour; so I turn’d my Horse and went up towards the Place; but as the poor 
Creature was lying flat on the Ground, and the rest of the Women Servants, 
about her, I did not see her, but gave them the Bottle, and they rubb’d her 
Temples with it, and with much a do brought her to Life, and gave her a little to 
Drink; but she could Drink none of it, and was exceeding ill afterwards; so that 
she was carried to the Infirmary, so they call it in the Religious Houses in Italy, 
where the sick Nuns or Friers, are carried; but here in Virginia, I think they 
should call it the Condemn’d-hole, for it really was only a Place just fit for 


People to die in, not a Place to be cur’d in. 

The sick Woman refusing to Drink, one of the Women Servants brought me 
the Bottle again, and I bad them Drink it among them, which had almost set 
them together by the Ears, for the Liquor, there being not enough to give every 
one a Sup. 

I went home to my House immediately, and reflecting on the miserable 
Provision was wont to be made for poor Servants, when they were sick, I 
inquir’d of my Manager, if it was so still? he said, he believ’d mine was better 
than any in the Country; but he confess’d it was but sad Lodging; however, he 
said, he would go and look after it immediately, and see how it was. 

He came to me again, about an Hour after, and told me the Woman was very 
ill, and frighted with her Condition, that she seem’d to be very Penitent, for 
some things in her past Life, which lay heavy upon her Mind, believing she 
should die; that she ask’d him, if there was no Minister to Comfort poor dying 
Servants; and he told her, that she knew they had no Minister nearer than such a 
Place, but that if she liv’d till Morning, he should be sent for; he told me also, 
that he had remov’d her into a Room where their chief Workman us’d to Lodge; 
that he had given her a pair of Sheets, and every thing he could, that he thought 
she wanted, and had appointed another Woman Servant to tend her, and sit up 
with her. 

Well, says I, that’s well, for I cannot bear to have poor Creatures lye and 
perish, by the meer Hardship of the Place they are in, when they are Sick, and 
want help; besides, said I, some of those unfortunate Creatures, they call 
Convicts, may be People that have been tenderly brought up, really Sir, says he, 
this poor Creature I always said had something of a Gentlewoman in her, I could 
see it by her Behaviour, and I have heard the other Women say, that she liv’d 
very great once, and that she had fifteen Hundred Pound to her Portion, and I 
dare say she has been a handsome Woman in her time, and she has a Hand as 
fine as a Ladies now; tho’ it be Tanned with the Weather; I dare say she was 
never brought up to Labour as she does here, and she says to the rest that it will 
kill her. 

Truly, says I, it may be so, and that may be the Reason that she faints under it; 
and, I added, is there nothing you can put her to within Doors, that may not be so 
Laborious, and expose her to so much Heat and Cold; he told me yes, there was; 
he could set her to be the House-keeper, for the Woman that lately was such, 
was out of her Time, and was married and turn’d Planter. Why then let her have 
it, said I, if she Recovers, and in the mean time go, said I, and tell her so, 
perhaps the Comfort of it may help Restore her. 

He did so, and with that, taking good care of her, and giving her good warm 


Dyet, the Woman recover’d, and in a little time was Abroad again, for it was the 
meer Weight of Labour and being expos’d to hard Lodging, and mean Dyet, to 
one so tenderly bred, that struck her, and she fainted at her Work. 

When she was made House-Keeper, she was quite another Body; she put all 
the Household in such excellent Order, and manag’d their Provisions so well, 
that my Tutor admir’d her Conduct, and would be every now and then, speaking 
of her to me; that she was an excellent Manager; I’ll warrant, says he, she has 
been Bred a Gentlewoman, and she has been a fine Woman in her time too: In a 
Word, he said so many good things of her, that I had a mind to see her; so one 
Day I took occasion to go to the Plantation House, as they call’d it and into a 
Parlour always reserv’d for the Master of the Plantation; there she had 
Opportunity to see me before I could see her, and as soon as she had seen me, 
she knew me; but indeed had I seen her an Hundred times, I should not have 
known her she was it seems in the greatest Confusion, and Surprize at seeing 
who I was, that it was possible for any one to be; and when I order’d my 
Manager to bring her into the Room, he found her crying, and beg’d him to 
excuse her, that she was frighted, and should die away, if she came near me. 

I Not imagining any thing, but that the poor Creature was afraid of me, for 
Masters in Virginia are terrible things; bad him tell her she need to be under no 
Concern at my calling for her, for it was not for any hurt, nor any Displeasure; 
but that I had some Orders to give her; so having as he thought encourag’d her, 
tho’ her surprize was of another kind, he brought her in; when she came in, she 
held a Handkerchief in her Hand, wiping her Eyes, as if she had cry’d, Mrs. 
House-keeper, said I, speaking chearfully to her, don’t be concern’d at my 
sending for you, I have had a very good Account of your Management, and I 
call’d for you, to let you know I am very well pleas’d with it; and if it falls in my 
way to do you any good, if your Circumstances will allow it, I may be willing 
enough to help you out of your Misery. 

She made low Curtisies, but said nothing, however, she was so far encourag’d 
that she took her Hand from her Face, and I saw her Face fully, and I believe she 
did it, desiring I should discover who she was, but I really knew nothing of her 
any more, than if I had never seen her in my Life; but went on as I thought to 
encourage her as I us’d to do with any that I saw deserv’d it. 

In the mean time my Tutor, who was in the Room went out on some Business 
or other, I know not what; as soon as he was gone, she burst out into a Passion, 
and falling down on her Knees just before me, O! Sir, says she, I see you don’t 
know me, be merciful to me, I am your miserable divorc’d Wife! 

I Was astonish’d, I was frighted, I trembled like one in an Ague, I was 
Speechless; in a Word, I was ready to sink, and she fell flat on her Face, and lay 


there, as if she had been dead; I was Speechless, I say, as a Stone, I had only 
Presence of Mind enough to step to the Door, and fasten it, that my Tutor might 
not come in: Then going back to her, I took her up, and spoke comfortably to 
her, and told her, I no more knew her, than if I had never seen her. 

O! Sir, said she, Afflictions are dreadful Things, such as I have suffer’d have 
been enough to alter my Countenance; but forgive said she, for God’s sake the 
Injuries I have done you! I have paid dear for all my wickedness, and ‘tis just, 
‘tis righteous that God should bring me to your Foot, to ask you Pardon for all 
my brutish doings: Forgive me Sir, said she, I beseech you, and let me be your 
Slave or Servant for it as long as I live; ‘tis all I ask, and with those Words, she 
fell upon her Knees again, and cry’d so vehemently, that it was impossible for 
her to stop it, or to speak a Word more: I took her up again, made her sit down, 
desir’d her to Compose herself, and to hear what I was going to say, tho’ indeed 
it touch’d me so sensibly, I was hardly able to speak any more then she was. 

First, I told her it was such a surprize to me, that I was not able to say much to 
her, and indeed the Tears ran down my Face almost as fast as they did on hers, I 
told her that I should only tell her now, that as no Body had yet known any 
thing, that had pass’d, so it was absolutely necessary, not a Word of it should be 
known, that it should not be the worse for her, that she was thus thrown into my 
Hands again; but that I could do nothing for her, if it was known, and therefore 
that her future good, or ill Fortune would depend upon her entire concealing it, 
that as my Manager would come in again presently, she should go back to her 
part of the House; and go on in the Business, as she did before; that I would 
come to her, and talk more at large with her in a Day or two; so she retir’d, after 
assuring me that not a word of it should go out of her Mouth, and indeed she was 
willing to retire before my Tutor came again, that he might not see the Agony 
she was in. 

I Was so perplex’d about this surprizing Incident, that I hardly knew what I 
did, or said all that Night, nor was I come to any settled Resolution in the 
Morning, what Course to take in it: However, in that Morning I call’d my Tutor, 
and told him that I had been exceedingly concern’d about the poor distress’d 
Creature, the House-Keeper; that I had heard some of her Story, which was very 
dismal; that she had been in very good Circumstances, and was bred very well, 
and that I was glad he had remov’d her Out of the Field into the House, but still 
she was almost naked, and that I would have him go to the Warehouse, and give 
her some Linnen; especially Head Cloaths, and all sorts of small things, such as 
Hoods, Gloves, Stockings, Shoes, Petty-Coats, &c. and to let her chuse for her 
self; also, a Morning-Gown of Callico, and a Mantua of a better kind of Callico, 
that is to say, to new Cloath her, which he did: But brought me Word, that he 


found her all in Tears, and that she had cry’d all Night long, and in short, that he 
believ’d, she would indeed, cry her self to Death; that all the while she was 
receiving the things he gave her, she cry’d; that now and then she would struggle 
with, and stop it, but that then upon another Word speaking, she would burst out 
again, so that it griev’d every Body that saw her. 

I Was really affected with her Case very much, but strugled hard with my self, 
to hide it, and turn’d the Discourse to something else, in the mean time, tho’ I 
did not go to her the next Day, nor till the third Day, yet I study’d Day and 
Night, how to Act, and what I should do in this remarkable Case. 

When I came to the House which was the third Day, she came into the Room I 
was in, cloath’d all over with my Things, which I had ordered her, and told me 
she thank’d God, she was now my Servant again, and wore my Livery, thank’d 
me for the Cloaths I had sent her; and said it was much more than she had 
deserv’d from me. 

I then entered into Discourses with her, no Body being present but our selves, 
and first, I told her, She should name no more of the unkind things that had past, 
for she had humbled herself more than enough on that Subject, and I would 
never reproach her with any thing that was past; I found that she had been the 
deepest sufferer by far, I told her it was impossible for me in my present 
Circumstances to receive her there as a Wife, who came over as a Convict, 
neither did she know so little, as to desire it. But, I told her, I might be 
Instrumental to put an End to her Misfortunes in the World, and especially to the 
miserable part of it; which was her present Load, provided she could effectually 
keep her own Council, and never let the particulars come out of her Mouth, and 
that from the Day she did, she might date her irrecoverable Ruin. 

She was as sensible of the Necessity of that Part, as I was, and told me all she 
could claim of me, would be only to deliver her from her present Calamity, that 
she was not able to support, and that then if I pleased, she might live such a Life, 
as that she might apply the residue of what time she should have, wholly to 
Repentance; that she was willing to do the meanest Offices in the World for me; 
and tho’ she should rejoyce to hear that I would forgive her former Life, yet that 
she would not look any higher than to be my Servant, as long as she liv’d, and in 
the mean time, I might be satisfy’d she would not let any Creature so much as 
know that I had ever seen her before. 

I Ask’d her, if she was willing to let me into any Part of the History of her 
Life, since she and I Parted, but I did not Insist upon it, otherwise, than as she 
thought convenient; she said, as her Breach with me began first in Folly, and 
ended in Sin, so her whole Life afterward, was a continu’d Series of Callamity, 
Sin and Sorrow, Sin and Shame, and at last Misery; that she was deluded into 


Gay Company, and to an expensive way of Living, which betray’d her to several 
wicked Courses to support the Expences of it; that after a thousand Distresses 
and Difficulties, being not able to maintain her self, she was reduced to extreme 
Poverty. 

That she would many Times have humbled her self to me in the lowest and 
most submissive manner in the World, being sincerely Penitent for her first 
Crime, but that she could never hear of me, nor which way I was gone; that she 
was by that Means so abandon’d, that she wanted Bread, and those Wants and 
Distresses brought her into bad Company of another Kind, and that she fell in 
among a Gang of Thieves, with whom she Herded for sometime, and got Money 
enough a great while, but under the greatest Dread and Terror imaginable, being 
in the constant Fear of coming to Shame, that afterwards, what she fear’d, was 
come upon her, and for a very triffling Attempt, in which she was not Principal, 
but accidentally concern’d, She was sent to this Place: She told me, her Life was 
such a Collection of various Fortunes, up and down, in Plenty, and in Misery; in 
Prison, and at Liberty; at Ease, and in Torment; that it would take up a great 
many Days to give me a History of it, that I was come to see the End of it, as I 
had seen the best part of the Beginning, that I knew she was brought up tenderly, 
and fair’d delicately, but that now she was with the Prodigal, brought to desire 
Husks with Swine and even to want that Supply: Her Tears flow’d so Strongly 
upon this Discourse, that they frequently interrupted her, so that she could not go 
on without Difficulty; and at last could not go on at all, so I told her, I would 
excuse her telling any more of her Story at that Time; that I saw it was but a 
renewing of her Grief, and that I would rather Contribute to her forgeting what 
was past, and desir’d her to say no more of it, so I broke off that Part. 

In the mean time, I told her, since Providence had thus cast her upon my 
Hands again, I would take Care that she should not want, and that she should not 
live hardly neither, tho’ I could go no farther at present; and thus we parted for 
that Time; and she continu’d in the Business of House keeper; only, that to ease 
her, I gave her an Assistant, and tho’ I would not have it call’d so, it was neither 
more nor less than a Servant to wait on her, and do every thing for her, and told 
her to, that it was so. 

After she had been some time in this Place, she recover’d her Spirits, and grew 
chearful; her fallen Flesh plump’d up, and the sunk and hollow parts fill’d again, 
so that she began to recover something of that Brightness, and Charming 
Countenance, which was once so very agreeable to me; and sometimes I could 
not help having warm Desires towards her, and of taking her into her first 
Station again; but there were many Difficulties occur’d, which I could not get 
over a great while. 


But in the mean time an other odd Accident happen’d, which put me to a very 
great Difficulty, and more than I could have thought such a thing could be 
capable of; my Tutor, a Man of Wit and Learning, and full of generous 
Principles, who was at first mov’d with Compassion for the Misery of this 
Gentlewoman, and even then, thought there were somethings more than 
Common in her, as I have hinted: Now, when, as I say, she was recover’d, and 
her sprightly Temper restor’d, and comforted, he was charm’d so with her 
Conversation, that in short, he fell in Love with her. 

I hinted in my former Account of her, that she had a Charming Tongue, was 
Mistress of abundance of Wit, that she sung incomparibly fine, and was perfectly 
well Bred, these all remained with her still, and made her a very agreeable 
Person; and in short, he came to me one Evening, and told me, that he came to 
ask my Leave to let him marry the House-keeper. 

I Was exceedingly perplex’d at this Proposal, but however, I gave him no 
Room to perceive that; I told him, I hop’d he had consider’d well of it, before he 
brought it so far as to offer it to me, and suppos’d that he had agreed that Point 
so; that I had no Consent to give, but as she had almost four Year of her Time to 
Serve. 

He answer’d no, he paid such a regard to me, that he would not so much as 
take one step in such a thing without my Knowledge, and assur’d me, he had not 
so much as mentioned it to her; I knew not what answer indeed to make to him, 
but at last I resolv’d to put it off from from myself to her, because then I should 
have opportunity to talk with her before hand; so I told him was perfectly free to 
act in the matter as he thought fit; that I could not say either, one thing or another 
to it, neither had I any right to meddle in it; as to her serving out her time with 
me, that was a Trifle, and not worth Naming; but I hop’d he would consider well 
every Circumstances before he entered upon such an Affair as that. 

He told me he had fully consider’d it already, and that he was resolv’d, seeing 
I was not against it, to have her whatever came of it; for he believ’d he should be 
the happiest Man alive with her, then he run on in his Character of her, how 
clever a Woman she was, in the management of all manner of Business; how 
admirable Conversation she was; what a Wit, what a Memory, what a vast share 
of Knowledge, and the like; all which I knew to be the Truth, and yet short of 
her just Character too; for as she was all that formerly, when she was mine, she 
was vastly improv’d in the School of Affliction, and was all the bright Part, with 
a vast Addition of Temper, Prudence, Judgment, and all that she formerly 
wanted. 

I Had not much Patiaence at you may well imagine, till I saw my honest 
House-keeper to communicate this Secret to her, and to see what Course she 


would steer on so nice an Occasion; but I was suddenly taken so ill with a Cold, 
which held for two Days, that I could not stir out of Doors and in this time the 
matter was all done, and over, for my Tutor had gone the same Night, and made 
his attack, but was coldly receiv’d at first, which very much surpris’d him, for he 
made no doubt to have her consent at first Word; however, the next Day he came 
again, and again the third Day, when finding he was in earnest, and yet that she 
could not think of any thing of that kind; she told him in few Words that she 
thought herself greatly oblig’d to him for such a Testimony of his Respect to her, 
and should have embrac’d it willingly, as any Body would suppose one in her 
Circumstances should do, but that she would not abuse him so much; for that she 
must acknowledge to him, she was under Obligations that prevented her, that 
was, in short, that she was a married Woman, and and had a Husband alive. 

This was so sincere, but so Effectual an Answer, that he could have no room 
to reply one Word to it; but that he was very sorry, and that it was a very great 
Affliction to him, and as a great Disappointment as ever he met with. 

The next Day after he had receiv’d this repulse I came to the Plantation 
House, and sending for the House-keeper, I began with her, and told her that I 
understood she would have a very advantageous Proposal made to her, and that I 
would have her Consider well of it, and then told her what my Tutor had said to 
me. 

She immediately fell a crying, at which I seem’d to wonder very much, O! Sir, 
says she, how can you Name, such a thing to me? I told her that I could Name it 
the better to her, because I had been married myself since I parted from her: Yes 
Sir, says she, but the Case alters, the Crime being on my Side, I ought not to 
Marry; but, says she, that is not the Reason at all, but I cannot do it; I pretended 
to press her to it, (tho’ not sincerely I must acknowledge, for my heart had 
turned toward her for some time, and I had fully forgiven her in my Mind all her 
former Conduct) but, I say, I seem’d to press her to it, at which she burst out in a 
Passion, no, no, says she, let me be your Slave rather than the best Man’s Wife 
in the World: I reason’d with her upon her Circumstances, and how such a 
Marriage would restore her to a State of Ease and Plenty, and none in the World 
might ever know or suspect who or what she had been, but she could not bear it; 
but with Tears again raising her Voice, that I was affraid she would be heard. I 
beseech you, says she, do not speak it any more, I was once yours, and I will 
never belong to any Man else in the World; let me be as I am, or any thing else 
you please to make me, but not a Wife, to any Man alive but yourself. 

I was so mov’d with the Passion, she was in at speaking this, that I knew not 
what I said or did for sometime, at length, I said to her, it is great pity, you had 
not long ago been as sincere aS you are now; it had been better for us both; 


however, as it is, you shall not be force’d to any thing against your Mind; nor 
shall you be the worse treated for refusing. But how will you put him off? no 
doubt he expects you will receive his Proposal, as an Advantage, and as he sees 
no farther into your Circumstances; so it is. O, Sir, says she, I have done all that 
already; he has his Answer, and is fully satisfy’d; he will never trouble you any 
more on that Head, and then she told me what answer she had given him. 

From that minute I resolv’d that I would certainly take her again to be my 
Wife as before, I thought she had fully made me amends for her former ill 
Conduct, and she deserv’d to be forgiven; and so indeed she did, if ever Woman 
did, considering also, what dreadful Pennance she had undergone, and how long 
she had liv’d in Misery and Distress; and that Providence had, as it were cast her 
upon me again, and above all, had given her such an Affection to me, and so 
resolv’d a Mind that she could refuse so handsome an offer of Deliverance, 
rather than be farther separated from me. 

As I resolved this in my Mind, so I thought it was cruel to conceal it any 
longer from her; nor indeed, could I contain my self any longer, but I took her in 
my Arms; well, says I, you have given me such a Testimony of Affection in this, 
that I can no longer withstand; I forgive you all that ever was between us on this 
Account, and since you will be no Body’s but mine, you shall be mine again, as 
you were at first. 

But this was too much for her the other way, and now she was so far over- 
come with my yielding to her, that had she not got Vent to her Passion by the 
most Vehement Crying, she must have dy’d in my Arms, and I was forc’d to let 
her go, and set her down in a Chair, where she cry’d for a Quarter of an Hour, 
before she could speak a Word. 

When she was come to her self enough to talk again, I told her we must 
consider of a Method how to bring this to pass; and that it must not be done by 
publishing there, that she was my Wife before, for that would expose us both, 
but that I would openly marry her again; this she agreed was very rational, and 
accordingly, about two Months after, we were marry’d again, and no Man in the 
World ever enjoy’d a better Wife, or liv’d more happy than we both did for 
several Years after. 

And now I began to think my Fortunes were settled for this World, and I had 
nothing before me, but to finish a Life of infinite Variety, such as mine had been 
with a comfortable Retreat, being both made wiser by our Sufferings and 
Difficulties, and able to judge for ourselves, what kind of Life would be best 
adapted to our present Circumstances, and in what Station we might look upon 
our selves to be most compleatly happy. 

But Man is a short sighted Creature at best, and in nothing more than in that of 


fixing his own Felicity; or, as we may say, choosing for himself: One would 
have thought, and so my Wife often suggested to me, that the State of Life that I 
was now in, was as perfectly calculated to make a Man compleatly happy, as any 
private Station in the World could be: We had an Estate more than sufficient, 
and daily encreasing, for the supporting any State or Figure that in that Place we 
could propose to our selves, or even desire to live in: We had every thing that 
was Pleasant and agreeable, without the Teast Mortification in any 
Circumstances of it; every sweet thing, and nothing to embitter it; every Good, 
and no mixture of Evil with it; nor any Gap open, where we could have the least 
apprehensions of any Evil breaking out upon us; nor indeed, was it easie for 
either of us in our most phlegmatick melancholly Notions, to have the least 
Imagination how any thing dissastrous could happen to us in the common 
Course of Things, unless something should be fall us out of the ordinary way of 
Providence, or of its actings in the World. 

But an unseen Mine blew up all this apparent Tranquility at once, and tho’ it 
did not remove my Affairs there from me, yet it effectually remov’d me from 
them, and sent me a wandring into the World again; a Condition full of Hazards, 
and always attended with Circumstances dangerous to Mankind, while he is left 
to choose his own Fortunes, and be guided by his own short sighted Measures. 

I must now return to a Circumstance of my History, which had been past for 
some Time, and which relates to my Conduct, while I was last in England. 

I mention’d how my faithful Wife Moggy, with her Tears, and her Entreaties 
had prevail’d with me not to play the Mad-man, and openly joyn in the 
Rebellion with the late Lord Derwent-water, and his Party, when they enter’d 
Lancashire; and thereby, as I may say, sav’d my Life. But my Curiosity 
prevail’d so much at last, that I gave her the Slip when they came to Preston, and 
at least thought I would go and look at them, and see what they were likely to 
come to. 

My former Wife’s importunities, as above, had indeed prevail’d with me from 
publickly embarking in that Enterprise and joyning openly, with them in Arms; 
and by this, as I have observ’d, she sav’d my Life to be sure, because I had then 
publickly espoused the Rebellion, and had been known to have been among 
them, which might have been as fatal to me afterwards, tho’ I had not been taken 
in the Action, as if I had. 

But when they advanc’d, and came nearer to us to Preston, and there appear’d 
a greater Spirit among the People in their Favour, my old Doctor, who I had 
mention’d before, who was a Romish Priest, and had married us, inspir’d me 
with new Zeal, and gave me no rest, till he oblig’d me with only a good Horse, 
and Arms to joyn them the Day before they enter’d Preston, he himself 


venturing in the same Posture with me. 

I Was not so publick here, as to be very well known, at least by any one that 
had Knowledge of me in the Country where I liv’d; and this was indeed my 
safety afterward, as you will soon hear; but yet I was known too among the Men, 
especially, among the Scots, with some of whom I had been acquainted in 
foreign Service; with these I was particularly Conversant, and passing for a 
French Officer: I talk’d to them of making a select Detachment to defend the 
Pass between Preston, and the River and Bridge; upon maintaining which, as I 
insisted, depended the safety of the whole Party. 

It was with some warmth that I spoke of that Affair, and as I pass’d among 
them, I say, for a French Officer, and a Man of Experience, it caus’d several 
Debates among them; but the hint was not follow’d, as is well known; and from 
that Moment I gave them all up as lost, and meditated nothing but how to escape 
from them, which I effected the Night before they were surrounded by the Royal 
Cavalry: I did not do this without great difficulty, swimming the River Ribble, at 
a Place, where tho’ I got well over, yet I could not for a long while get to a Place 
where my Horse cou’d land himself, that is to say, where the Ground was firm 
enough for him to take the Land; however, at length I got on shoar, and riding 
very hard came the next Evening in sight of my own Dwelling, here after lying 
by in a Wood till the Depth of Night, I shot my Horse in a little kind of a Gravel- 
pit, or Marl-pit, where I soon cover’d him with Earth for the present; and 
marching all alone, I came about two in the Morning to my House, where my 
Wife surpriz’d Joy, and yet terribly Frighted, let me in, and then I took 
immediate Measures to secure myself upon whatever incident might happen, but 
which as things were ordered, I had no need to make use of, for the Rebels being 
intirely defeated, and either all killed, or taken Prisoners. I was not known by 
any Body in the Country to have been among them; no, nor so much as 
suspected, and thus I made a narrow Escape from the most dangerous Action, 
and most foolishly embark’d in, of any that I had ever been engag’d in before. 

It was very lucky to me, that I killed and bury’d my horse, for he would have 
been taken two Days after, and would to be sure have been known by those who 
had seen me upon him at Preston; but now, as none knew I had been abroad, nor 
any such Circumstance could discover me; I kept close, and as my Excursion 
had been short, and I had not been miss’d by any of my Neighbours, if any Body 
came to speak with me, behold, I was at Home. 

However, I was not thoroughly easy in my Mind, and secretly wish’d I was in 
my own Dominions in Virginia, to which, in a little time, other Circumstances 
concurring, I made Preparations to remove with my whole Family. 

In the mean time, as above, the Action at Preston happen’d, and the Miserable 


People surrender’d to the King’s Troops; some were executed for Examples, as 
in such Cases is usual; and the Government extending Mercy to the Multitude; 
they were kept in Chester Castle, and other places a considerable time, till they 
were disposed of, some one Way, some another, as we shall hear. 

Several hundreds of them after this, were at their own Request transported, as 
tis vulgarly Express’d, to the Plantations, that is to say, sent to Virginia, and 
other British Collonies, to be sold after the usual manner of condemn’d 
Criminals, or, as we call them there, Convicts, to serve a limited Time in the 
Country, and then be made Freemen again; some of these I have spoken of 
above; but now to my no little Uneasiness, I found, after I had been there some 
time, two Ships arrived with more of these People in the same River where all 
my Plantations lay. 

I no sooner heard of it, but the first Step I took was, to resolve to let none of 
them be bought into my Work, or to any of my Plantations; and this I did, 
pretending that I would not make Slaves every Day of unfortunate Gentlemen, 
who fell into that Condition, for their Zeal to their Party only, and the like: But 
the true Reason was, that I expected several of them would know me, and might 
perhaps betray me, and make it publick, that I was one of the same sort, but had 
made my Escape, and so I might be brought into Trouble; and if I came off with 
my Life, might have all my Effects seiz’d on, and be reduc’d to Misery and 
Poverty again at once, all which I thought I had done enough to deserve. 

This was a just Caution, but as I found quickly, was not a sufficient one, as my 
Circumstances stood, for my Safety; for tho’ I bought none of these poor Men 
my self, yet several of my Neighbours did, and there was scarce a Plantation 
near me, but had some of them, more or less among them; So that in a Word, I 
could not peep abroad hardly, but I was in Danger to be seen and known too, by 
some or other of them. 

I may be allow’d to say, that this was a very uneasy Life to me, and such, that 
in short, I found my self utterly unable to bear; for I was now reduced from a 
great Man, a Magistrate, a Governor, or Master of three great Plantations; and 
having three or four Hundred Servants at my Command, to be a poor self 
condemn’d Rebel, and durst not shew my Face; and that I might with the same 
safety, or rather more, have skulk’d about in Lancashire, where I was; or gone 
up to London, and conceal’d my self there, till things had been over; but now the 
Danger was comeHome to me, even to my Door, andI expected nothing, but to 
be inform’d against every Day, be taken up, and sent to England in Irons, and 
have all my Plantations seiz’d on as a forfeited Estate to the Crown. 

I had but one hope of Safety to trust to, and that was, that having been so little 
a while among them; done nothing for them; and passing for a Stranger, they 


never knew my Name, but only I was call’d the French Colonel, or the French 
Officer, or the French Gentleman, by most, if not, by all the People there; and as 
for the Doctor that went with me, he had found Means to escape too, tho’ not the 
same way that I did, finding the Cause not like to be supported and that the 
King’s Troops were gathering on all sides round them like a Cloud. 

But to return to my self, this was no Satisfaction to me, and what to do, I 
really knew not; for I was more at a Loss how to Shift in such a distress’d Case 
as this, now it lay so close to me, than ever I was in any other Difficulty of my 
Life. The first thing I did was to come Home, and make a Confidence of the 
whole Affair to my Wife; and tho’ I did it generously, without Conditions, yet I 
did not do it, without first telling her, how I was now going to put my Life into 
her Hands, that she might have it in her Power to pay me Home, for all that she 
might think had been hard in my former Usage of her; and that in short, it would 
be in her Power to deliver me up into the Hands of my Enemies; but that I would 
trust her Generosity, as well as her renew’d Affection, and put all upon her 
Fidelity; and without any more Precaution, I open’d the whole thing to her, and 
particularly, the Danger I was now in. 

A faithful Counsellor is Life from the Dead, gives courage where the Heart is 
sinking, and raises the Mind to a proper use of Means; and such she was to me 
indeed, upon every Step of this Affair; and it was by her Direction that I took 
every Step that follow’d for the extricating my self out of this Labrinth. 

Come, come, my Dear, says she, if this be all, there is no room for any such 
Disconsolate doings as your fears run you upon; for I was immediately for 
selling off my Plantations, and all my Stock, and embarking myself forthwith, 
and to get to Maderas, or to any Place out of the King’s Dominions. 

But my Wife was quite of another Opinion, and encouraging me on another 
Account, propos’d two Things, either my Freighting a Sloop with Provisions to 
the West Indies, and so taking Passage from thence to London, or letting her go 
away directly for England, and endeavour to obtain the King’s Pardon whatever 
it might cost. 

I inclin’d to the last Proposal, for tho’ I was unhappily Prejudic’d in favour of 
a wrong Interest, yet I had always a Secret, and right Notion of the Clemency, 
and merciful Disposition of his Majesty, and had I been in England, should I 
believe have been easily perswaded to have thrown myself at his Foot. 

But going to England, as I was, Circumstances must have been a publick 
Action, and I must have made all the usual Preparations for it, must have 
appear’d in Publick, have staid till the Crop was ready, and gone away in Form, 
and State, as usual; or have acted as if something extraordinary was the Matter, 
and have fill’d the Heads of People there with innumerable Suggestions of they 


knew not what. 

But my Wife made all this easie to me, from her own Invention; for without 
acquainting me with any thing, she comes merrily to me one Morning before I 
was up; My dear, says she, I am very sorry to hear that you are not very well, 
this Morning; I have order’d Perrico that was a young Negro Girl, which I had 
given her, to make you a Fire in your Chamber, and pray lye still where you are 
a while, till ‘tis done; at the same instant, the littlke Negro came in with Wood, 
and a pair of Bellows, &c. to kindle the Fire, and my Wife not giving me time to 
reply, Whispers close to my Ear to lye still, and say nothing till she came up 
again to me. 

I Was thoroughly frighted, that you may be sure of, and thought of nothing, 
but of being discover’d, betray’d, carried to England, hang’d, quarter’d, and all 
that was terrible, and my very Heart sunk within me; she perceiv’d my Disorder, 
and turn’d back, assuring me there was no Harm, desir’d me to be easie, and she 
would come back again presently, and give me satisfaction in every particular 
that I could desire; so I compos’d myself a while as well as I could; but it was 
but a little while that I could bear it, and I sent Pennico down Stairs to find out 
her Mistress, and tell her I was very Ill, and must speak with her immediately, 
and the Girl was scarce out of the Room before I jump’d out of Bed, and began 
to dress me, that I might be ready for all Events. 

My Wife was as good as her Word, and was coming up as the Girl was 
coming down; I see, says she, you want Patience, but pray do not want 
Government of yourself, but take that Skreen before your Face, and go to the 
Window, and see if you know any of those Scotsmen, that are in the Yard, for 
there are seven or eight of them, come about some Business to your Clerk. 

I went and look’d through the Skreen, and saw the Faces of them all distinctly, 
but could make nothing of them, other than that they were Scotsmen, which it 
was easie to discern; however, it was no satisfaction to me that I knew not their 
Faces, for they might know mine for all that, according to the old English 
Proverb, that more knows Tom Fool, than Tom Fool knows; so I kept close in 
my Chamber, till I understood they were all gone. 

After this, my Wife caus’d it to be given out in the House, that I was not well, 
and when this not being well, had lasted three or four Days, I had my Leg 
wrap’d up in a great piece of Flannel, and laid upon a Stool, and there I was 
lame of the Gout; and this serv’d for about six Weeks, when my Wife told me 
she had given it out, that my Gout was rather Rheumatick, than a settled Gout, 
and that I was resolv’d to take one of my own Sloops, and go away to Nevis or 
Antegoa, and use the Hot Baths there for my Cure. 

All this was very well, and I approv’d my Wife’s contrivance, as admirably 


good, both to keep me within Doors, eight or ten Weeks at first, and to convey 
me away afterwards without any extraordinary Bustle to be made about it; but 
still I did not know what it all tended to, and what the Design of it all was; but as 
my Wife desir’d me to leave that to her, so I readily did, and she carried it all on 
with a Prudence not to be disputed; and after she had wrapt my Legs in Flannel 
almost three Months, she came and told me the Sloop was ready; and all the 
Goods put on Board: And now, my Dear, says she, I come to tell you all the rest 
of my Design; for added she, I hope you will not think I am going to kidnap you, 
and transport you from Virginia as other People are transported to it; or, that I 
am going to get you sent away, and leave myself in Possession of your Estate; 
But you shall find me the same faithful humble Creature, which I should have 
been, if I had been still your Slave, and not had any Hopes of being your Wife; 
and that in all my Scheme which I have laid for your Safety, in this new 
Exigence, I have not proposed your going one Step, but where I shall go, and be 
always with you, to assist, and serve you on all Occasions, and to take my 
Portion with you, of what kind soever our Lot may be. 

This was so generous, and so handsome a Declaration of her Fidelity, and so 
great a Token too of the Goodness of her Judgement, in considering of the 
Things which were before her, and of what my present Circumstances called for, 
that from that time forward, I gave my self chearfully up to her Management, 
without ony Hessitation in the least, and in about ten Days Preparation, we 
embark’d in a large Sloop of my own of about Sixty Ton. 

I should have mention’d here, that I had still my faithful Tutor, (as I called 
him) at the Head of my Affairs, and as he knew who to Correspond with, and 
how to manage the Correspondence in England, we left all that part to him, as I 
had done before, and I did this with a full Satisfaction in his Ability, as well as in 
his Integrity; it is true, he had been a little shagreen’d in that Affair of my Wife, 
who, as I hinted before, had marry’d me, after telling him, in Answer to his 
Solicitations, that she had a Husband a-live. 

Now, tho’ this was litterally true, yet as it was a Secret not fit to be open’d to 
him, I was obliged to put him off with other Reasons, as well as I could, perhaps 
not much to the Purpose, and perhaps, not much to his Satisfaction; so that I 
reckon’d, he look’d on himself, as not very kindly used several Ways. 

But he began to get over it, and to be easy, especially at our going away, when 
he found that the Trust of every Thing was still left in his Hands, as it was 
before. 

When my Wife had thus communicated every thing of the Voyage to me, and 
we began to be ready to go off, she came to me one Morning, and with her usual 
Chearfulness told me; she now came to tell me the rest of her Measures, for the 


Compleating my Deliverance, and this was, that while we made this Trip, as she 
call’d it, to the hot Springs at Nevis: She would write to a particular Friend at 
London, who she could depend upon, to try to get a Pardon for a Person on 
Account of the late Rebellion, with all the Circumstances which my Case was 
attended with, viz. of having acted nothing among them but being three Days in 
the Place, and while we were thus absent, she did not question, but to have an 
Answer, which she would direct to come so many Ways, that we would be sure 
to have the first of it as soon as it was possible the Vessels could go’ and come; 
and in the mean time, the Expence should be very small, for she would have an 
Answer to the grand Question first; Whether it could be obtain’d or no, and then 
an account of the Expence of it, that so I might Judge for my self, whether I 
would Part with the needful Sum, or no, before any Money was Disburss’d on 
my Account. 

I could not but be thoroughly satisfy’d with her Contrivance in this particular, 
and I had nothing to add to it, but that I would not have her limit her Friend so 
strictly, but that if he saw the way clear, and that he was sure to obtain it, he 
should go thorough Stitch with it, if within the Expence of two, or three, or four 
Hundred Pounds, and that upon Advice of its being practicable, he should have 
Bills payable by such a Person on Delivery of the Warrant for the thing. 

To fortifie this I enclos’d in her Packet a Letter to one of my Correspondents, 
who I could more particularly Trust, with a Credit for the Money, on such, and 
such Conditions; but the Honesty and Integrity of my Wife’s Correspondent was 
such, as prevented all the Expence, and yet I had the wish’d for Security as if it 
had been all paid, as you shall hear presently. 

All these things being fix’d to our Minds, and all things left behind in good 
Posture of Settlement as usual, we embark’d together, and put to Sea, having the 
opportunity of an Englishman of War being on the Coast in pursuit of the 
Pyrates, and who was just then standing away towards the Gulph of Florida, and 
told us he would see us safe, as far as New Providence, or the Bahamas Islands. 

And now having fair Weather, and a pleasant Voyage, and my Flannels taken 
off of my Legs. I must hint a little, what Cargo I had with me; for as my 
Circumstances were very good in that Country, so I did not go such a Voyage as 
this, and with a particular reserve of Fortunes whatever might afterwards 
happen, without a sufficient Cargo, for our Support, and whatever Exigence 
might happen. 

Our Sloop, as I said, was of about 60 or 70 Ton, and as Tobacco, which is the 
general Produce of the Country was no Merchandize at Nevis, that is to say, for a 
great Quantity; so we carried very little, but loaded the Sloop with Corn, Pease, 
Meal and some Barrels of Pork, and an excellent Cargo it was; most of it being 


the Produce of my own Plantation; we took also a considerable Sum of Money 
with us in Spanish Gold, which was as above, not for Trade, but for all Events; I 
also order’d another Sloop to be hir’d, and to be sent after me loaden with the 
same Goods, as soon as they should have Advice from me that I was safe 
arriv’d. 

We came to the Latitude of the Island of Antegoa, which was very near to that 
of Nevis, whether we intended to go, on the 18th Day after our passing the Capes 
of Virginia; but had no sight of the Island, only our Master said he was very sure 
if he stood the same Course as he then was, and the Gale held, I say he told me, 
he was sure he should make the Island in less than five Hours Sail; so he stood 
on fair for the Islands: However, his Account had fail’d him, for we held on all 
the Evening, made no Land, and likewise all Night; when in the Gray of the 
Morning we discover’d from the Topmast-head, a Brigantine, and a Sloop 
making Sail after us, at the distance of about six Leagues, fair Weather, and the 
Wind fresh at S. E. 

Our Master soon understood what they were, and came down into the Cabbin 
to me, to let me know it; I was much surpriz’d you may be sure at the Danger, 
but my poor Wife took me off of all the Concern for myself to take care of her, 
for she was frighted to that degree, that I thought we should not have been able 
to keep Life in her. 

While we were thus under the first Hurry, and Surprize of the thing, suddenly 
another Noise from the Deck call’d us up to look out, and that was Land, Land; 
the Master, and I, (for by this time I had gotten out of my Cabbin) run upon the 
Deck, and there we saw the state of our Case very plain; the two Rogues that 
stood after us, laid on all the Canvas they could carry, and crowded after us a 
main; but at the distance, as I have said, of about six Leagues, rather more than 
less; on the other Hand, the Land discover’d lay about nine Leagues right a 
Head; so that if the Pyrates could get of us, so as to sail three Foot for our two, it 
was evident they would be up with us, before we could make the Island, if not, 
we should escape them, and get in; but even then we had no great hope to do any 
more, than run the Ship a Shoar to save our Lives, and so stranding our Vessel, 
spoil both Sloop and Cargo. 

When we were making this Calculation, our Master came in chearfully, and 
told me he had crowded on more Sail, and found the Sloop carried it very well, 
and that he did not find the Rogues gain’d much upon us, and that especially, if 
one of them did not, that was the Sloop he found he could go away from the 
Brigantine, as he pleas’d: Thus we gave them what they call a steern Chase, and 
they work’d hard to come up with us, till towards Noon, when on a sudden they 
both stood away, and gave us over, to our great satisfaction, you may be sure. 


We did not it seems so easily see the Occasion of our Deliverance, as the 
Pyrate did, for while we went spooning away large with the Wind, for one of the 
Islands, with those two Spurs in our Heels; that is, with these two Thieves at our 
Sterns: There lay an Englishman of War in the Road of Nevis, which was the 
other Island from whence they spy’d the Pyrates, tho’ the Land lying between, 
we could not see them. 

As the Man of War discover’d them, she immediately slip’d her Cable, and 
put herself under Sail in Chase of the Rogues, and they as soon perceiv’d her, 
and being to Windward, put themselves upon a Wind to escape her; and thus we 
were deliver’d, and in about an Hour more, we knew who was our Deliverer, 
seeing the Man of War stretch a Head clear of the Island, and stand directly after 
the Pyrates, who now crowded from us, as fast as they crowded after us before, 
and thus we got safe into Antegoa, after the terrible apprehension we had been in 
of being taken; our Apprehensions of being taken now, were much more than 
they would have been on Board a loaden Ship, from, or to London, where the 
most they ordinarily do, is to rifle the Ship, take what is Valuable, and Portable, 
and let her go; but ours being but a Sloop, and all our Loading being good 
Provisions, such as they wanted to be sure, for their Ships Store; they would 
certainly have carried us away, Ship and all; taken out the Cargo, and the Men; 
and perhaps, have set the Sloop on Fire; so that as to our Cargo of Gold it had 
been inevitably lost, and we hurry’d away, no Body knows where, and us’d as 
such barbarous Fellows are wont to use such innocent People as fall into their 
Hands. 

But we were now out of their Hands, and had the satisfaction a few Days after, 
to hear that the Man of War pursu’d them so close, notwithstanding they chang’d 
their Course in the Night, that the next Day they were oblig’d to separate, and 
shift for themselves; so the Man of War took one of them, namely, the 
Brigantine, and carried her into Jamaica, but, the other (viz.) the Sloop, made her 
escape. 

Being arriv’d here, we presently dispos’d of our Cargo, and at a tolerable good 
Price; and now the Question was, what I should do next? I look’d upon myself to 
be safe here from the Fears I had been under of being discover’d as a Rebel, and 
so indeed I was, but having been now absent five Months, and having sent the 
Sloop back with a Cargo of Rum, and Melasses, such as I knew was wanting in 
my Plantations, I receiv’d the same Vessel back in return loaden as at first with 
Provisions. 

With this Cargo my Wife receiv’d a Packet from London, from the Person, 
who she had employ’d, as above, to Solicit a Pardon, and who very honestly 
wrote to her, that he would not be so unjust to her Friend, whoever he was, as to 


put him to any Expence for a private Sollicitation, for that he was very well 
assur’d that his Majesty had resolv’d, from his own native Disposition to acts of 
Clemency and Mercy to his Subjects, to grant a general Pardon, with some few 
Exceptions to Persons extraordinary, and he hop’d her Friend was none of the 
extraordinary Persons to be excepted. 

This was a kind of Life from the Dead to us both, and it was resolv’d that my 
Wife should go back in the Sloop directly to Virginia, where she should wait the 
good News from England, and should send me an Account of it as soon as she 
receiv’d it. 

Accordingly she went back, and came safe with the Sloop and Cargo to our 
Plantation, from whence after above four Months more Expectation, behold! the 
Sloop came to me again but empty, and gutted of all her Cargo, except about 100 
Sacks of unground Malt, which the Pyrates (not knowing how to Brew) knew 
not what to do with, and so had left in her: However, to my infinite satisfaction, 
there was a Packet of Letters from my Wife, with another to her from England, 
as well one from her Friend, as one from my own Correspondent; both of them 
intimating that the King had sign’d an Act of Grace, that is to say, a General 
Free Pardon, and sent me Copies of the Act, wherein it was manifest I was fully 
included. 

And here let me hint, that having now as it were receiv’d my Life at the Hands 
of King George, and in a manner so Satisfying as it was to me, it made a 
generous Convert of me, and I became sincerely given in to the Interest of King 
George; and this from a Principle of Gratitude, and a Sense of my Obligation to 
his Majesty for my Life; and it has continu’d ever since, and will certainly 
remain with me as long as any Sense of Honour, and of the Debt of Gratitude 
remains with me: I mention this to hint how far in such Cases Justice, and Duty 
to our selves commands us; namely, that to those who graciously give us our 
Lives, when it is in their Power to take them away; those Lives are a Debt ever 
after, and ought to be set a part for their Service, and Interest as long as any of 
the Powers of Life remain; for Gratitude is a Debt that never ceases while the 
Benefit receiv’d remains, and if my Prince has given me my Life, I can never 
pay the Debt fully, unless such a Circumstance as this should happen, that the 
Prince’s Life should be in my Power, and I as generously preserv’d it; and yet 
neither would the Obligation be paid then, because the Cases would differ; thus, 
that my preserving the Life of my Prince was my natural Duty, whereas the 
Prince on his Side (my Life being forfeited to him) had no Motive but meer 
Clemency, and Beneficence. 

Perhaps this Principle may not please all that read it; but as I have resolv’d to 
guide my Actions in things of such a Nature by the Rules of strict Vertue and 


Principles of Honour; so I must lay it down as a Rule of Honour, that a Man 
having once forfeited his Life to the Justice of his Prince, and to the Laws of his 
Country, and receiving it back as a Bounty from the Grace of his Soveraign; 
such a Man can never lift up his Hand again against that Prince, without a 
forfeiture of his Vertue, and an irreparable Breach of his Honour and Duty, and 
deserves no Pardon after it, either from God or Man; but all this is a Digression, 
I leave it as a Sketch of the Laws of Honour, printed by the Laws of Nature in 
the Breast of a Soldier, or a Man of Honour, and which I believe all impartial 
Persons who understand what Honour means, will Subscribe to. 

But I return now to my present Circumstances; my Wife was gone, and with 
her, all my good Fortune, and Success; in Business seem’d to have forsaken me; 
and I had another Scene of Misery to go thro’, after I had thought that all my 
Misfortunes were over, and at an End. 

My Sloop as I have told you arriv’d, but having met with a Pyrate Rogue, in 
the Gulph of Florida, they took her first, then finding her Cargo to be all Eatbles, 
which they always want, they gutted her of all her Loading, except, as I have 
said, about 100 Sacks of Malt, which they really knew not what to do with; and 
which was still worse, they took away all the Men, except the Master and two 
Boys, who they left on Board, just to run the Vessel into Antegoa where they 
said they were Bound. 

But the most valuable Part of my Cargo, viz. a Packet of Letters from 
England, those they left to my inexpressible Comfort and Satisfaction; and 
particularly, that by those, I saw my Way open to return to my Wife, and to my 
Plantations, from which I promised my self never to wander any more. 

In order to this, I now embark’d my self, and all my Effects on board the 
Sloop, resolving to Sail Directly to the Capes of Virginia, my Capt. beating it up 
to reach the Bahama Channel, had not been two Days at Sea, but we were over- 
taken with a violent Storm, which drove us so far upon the Coast of Florida, as 
that we twice struck upon the Shore, and had we struck a third time, we had been 
inevitably lost. A Day or two after that, the Storm abating a little, we kept the 
Sea, but found that the Wind blowing so strong against our passing the Gulph, 
and the Sea going so high, we could not hold it any longer; so we were forced to 
bear away, and make what shift we could; in which distress, the fifth Day after, 
we made Land, but found it to be Cape—the North West part of the Isle of Cuba: 
Here we found ourselves under a Necessity to run in under the Land for Shelter, 
tho’ we had not come to an Anchor, so that we had not touch’d the King of 
Spain’s Territories at all. However in the Morning we were surrounded with five 
Spanish Barks, or Boats, such as they call Barco Longos, full of Men; who 
instantly boarded us, took us, and carry’d us into the Havana, the most 


considerable Port belonging to the Spaniards in that Part of the World. 

Here the Sloop was immediately Seiz’d, and in Consequence plundred, as any 
one that knows the Spaniards, especially in that Country, will easily guess, our 
Men were made Prisoners and sent to the common Goal, and as for my self, and 
the Captain, we were carry’d before the Alcade Major, or Intendant of the Place 
as Criminals. 

I spoke Spanish very well, having serv’d under the King of Spain in Italy, and 
it stood me in good stead at this time, for I so effectually argued the Injustice of 
their Treatment of me, that the Governor, or what I ought to call him, frankly 
own’d they ought not to have stopp’d me, seeing I was in the open Sea, persuing 
my Voyage and offer’d no Offence to any Body, and had not landed or offer’d to 
land upon any Part of his Catholick Majesty’s Dominions, ‘till I was brought in 
as a Prisoner. 

It was a great Favour, that I could obtain thus much, but I found it easier to 
obtain an Acknowledgement that I had receiv’d Wrong, than to get any 
Satisfaction for that Wrong, and much less was there any Hope or Prospect of 
Restitution: And I was let know, that I was to wait, Still an Account could be 
sent to the Viceroy of Mexico, and Orders could be received back from him, how 
to act in the Affair. 

I could easily foresee what all this tended to, namely to a Confiscation of the 
Ship and Goods, by the ordinary Process at the Place; and that my being left to 
the Decision of the Viceroy of Mexico, was but a pretended Representation of 
things to him from the Corregidore or Judge of the Place. 

However, I had no Remedy but the old insignificant thing call’d Patience; and 
this I was better furnish’d with, because I did not so much value the Loss as I 
made them believe I did; my greatest Apprehensions were, that they would 
detain me, and keep me as a Prisoner for Life, and perhaps send me to their 
Mines in Peru, as they have done many, and pretended to do to all that come on 
Shore in their Dominions, how great soever the Distresses may have been which 
have brought them thither, and which has been the Reason why others who have 
been forc’d on Shore, have committed all manner of Violence upon the 
Spaniards in their turn; resolving, however Dear they sold their Lives, not to fall 
into their Hands. 

But I got better Quarter among them, than that too; which was, as I have said, 
much of it owing to my speaking Spanish, and to my telling them how I had 
fought in so many Occasions in the Quarrel of his Catholick Majesty, in Italy, 
and by great good Chance, I had the King of France’s Commission for 
Lieutenant Colonel, in the Irish Brigade in my Pocket, where it was mention’d, 
that the said Brigade was then serving in the Armies of France, under the Orders 


of his Catholick Majesty in Italy. 

I fail’d not to talk up the Gallantry and personal Bravery, of his Catholick 
Majesty on all Occasions, and particularly in many Battles where by the Way, 
his Majesty had never been at all, and in some, where I had never been my self; 
but I found I talk’d to People who knew nothing of the Matter, and so any thing 
went down with them, if it did but praise the King of Spains, and talk big of the 
Spanish Cavalry, of which, God knows, there was not one Regiment in the 
Army, at least while I was there. 

However, this way of managing my self, obtain’d me the Liberty of the Place, 
upon my Parole, that I would not attempt an Escape; and I obtain’d also, which 
was a great Favour, to have 200 Pieces of Eight allow’d me out of the Sale of my 
Cargo, for Subsistance, till I could Negotiate my Affairs at Mexico; as for my 
Men they were maintain’d as Prisoners, at the publick Charge. 

Well, after several Months Solicitation and Attendance, all I could obtain was, 
the Satisfaction of seeing my Ship and Cargo confiscated, and my poor Sailors in 
a fair way to be sent to the Mines: The last I begg’d off, upon Condition of 
paying 300 Pieces of Eight for their Ransom, and having them set on Shore at 
Antegoa, and my self to remain Hostage for the Payment of the said 300 Pieces 
of Eight, and for 200 Pieces of Eight, which I had already had, and for 500 
Pieces of Eight more for my own Ransom, if upon a Return from Mexico, the 
Sentence of Confiscation, as above, should be confirm’d by the Viceroy. 

These were hard Articles indeed, but I was forced to submitt to them: Nor as 
my Circumstances were above all such Matters as these, as to Substance, did I 
lay it much to Heart; the greatest Difficulty that lay in my Way was that I knew 
not how to correspond with my Friends in any part of the World, or which way 
to supply my self with Necessaries, or with Money for the payment I had agreed 
to: The Spaniards being so Tenacious of their Ports, that they allowed no Body 
to come on Shore, or, indeed, near the Shore, from any Part of the World, upon 
Pain of Seizure and Confiscation, as had been my Case already. 

Upon this Difficulty I began to Reason with the Corregidore, and tell him, that 
he put things upon us, that were impossible, and that were Inconsistent with the 
Customs of Nations; that if a Man was a Prisoner at Algiers, they would allow 
him to write to his Friends to pay his Ransom, and would admit the Person that 
brought it to come and go free, as a publick Person, and if they did not, no 
Treaty could be carry’d on for the Ransom of a Slave, nor the Conditions be 
perform’d when they were agreed upon. 

I brought it then down to my own Case, and desired to know, upon 
Supposition, that I might within the Time limited in that Agreement, have the 
Sums of Money ready for the Ransom, of my Men, and of my Self; how I should 


obtain to have Notice given me of it? Or, how it should be brought, seeing the 
very Persons bringing that Notice, or afterwards presuming to bring the Money, 
might be liable to be seiz’d and confiscated, as I had been, and the Money itself 
be taken as a second Prize, without redeeming the first. 

Tho’ this was so reasonable a Request, that it could not be withstood, in point 
of Argument, yet the Spaniard shrunk his Head into his Shoulders, and said, 
they had not Power sufficient to act in such a Case; that the King’s Laws were so 
severe against the suffering any Strangers to set their Foot on his Catholick 
Majesty’s Dominions in America, and they could not dispence with the least 
Tittle of them, without a particular Assiento, as they called it, from the 
Consulado, or Chamber of Commerce at Sevelle; or, a Command under the Hand 
and Seal of the Viceroy of Mexico. 

How Senior Corregidore! said I, with some Warmth, and as it were with 
Astonishment, have you not Authority enough to sign a Passport for an Agent; or 
Ambassador, to come on Shore here, from any of the King of Great Britain’s 
Governours in these Parts, under a white Flag, or Flag of Truce, to speak with 
the Governour of this Place, or with any other Person in the King’s Name, on the 
Subject of such Business as the Governour may have to Communicate? why said 
he, if you cannot do that, you cannot Act according to the Law of Nations. 

He shook his Head, but still, said no, he could not do even so much as that; but 
here one of the Military Governours put in and oppos’d him, and they two 
differ’d warmly; the first insisting that their Orders were defficient in that 
particular; but the other said, that as they were bound up to them, it could not be 
in their Power to Act otherwise, and that they was answerable for the ill 
Consequences. 

Well then, says the Governour to the Corregidore, now you have kept this 
Englishman as Hostage for the Ransom of the Men, that you have dismiss’d; 
suppose he tells you, the Money is ready, either at such, or such, or such a Place; 
How shall he bring it hither? you will take all the People Prisoners that offer to 
bring it; What must he do? if you say you will send and fetch it? What Security 
shall he have, that he shall have his Liberty, when it is paid you? and why should 
he trust you so far, as to pay the Money, and yet remain here a Prisoner. 

This carried so much Reason with it, that the Corregidore knew not what to 
say; but that so was the Law, and he could Act no otherwise, but by the very 
Letter of it; and here each was so positive, that nothing could determine it, but 
another Express to be sent to the Viceroy of Mexico. 

Upon this, the Governour was so kind, as to say he would get me a Passport 
for any Body that should bring the Money, and any Vessel they were in by his 
own Authority, and for their safe returning, and taking me with them, provided I 


would answer for it, that they should bring no European, or other Goods 
whatever with them, and should not set Foot on Shoar without his express 
Permission, and provided he did not receive Orders to the contrary, in the mean 
time from any superior Hand, and that even in such a Case, they should have 
liberty to go back freely from whence they came, under the Protection of a white 
Flag. 

I Bow’d very respectively to the Governour, in Token of my acknowledging 
his Justice, and then presented my humble Petition to him, that he would allow 
my Men to take their own Sloop, that it should be rated at a certain Value, and 
would be oblig’d they should bring Specie on Board with them, and that they 
should either pay it for the Sloop or leave the Sloop again. 

Then he enquired to what Country I would send them for so much Money, and 
if I could assure him of the Payment; and when he understood it was no farther 
than to Virginia, he seem’d very easie, and to satisfie the Corregidore, who still 
stood off, adhering with a true Spanish stifness to the Letter of the Law; the said 
Governour calls out to me, Seignior, says he, I shall make all this matter easie to 
you, if you agree to my Proposal; your Men shall have the Sloop, on Condition 
you shall bemy Hostage for her return; but they shall not take her as your Sloop, 
tho’ she shall in the Effect be yours, on the Payment of the Money; but you shall 
take two of my Men on Board with you upon your Parole, for their safe return, 
and when she returns, she shall carry his Catholick Majesty’s Colours, and to be 
enter’d as one of the Sloops belonging to the Havana; one of the Spaniards to be 
Commander, and to be call’d by such a Name as he should appoint. 

This the Corregidore came into immediately, and said, this was within the 
Letter of the King’s Commanderie or Precept, upon Condition, however, that she 
should bring no European Goods on Board. I desir’d it might be put in other 
Words; namely, that she should bring no European Goods on Shoar: It cost two 
days Debate between those two, whether it should pass; that no European Goods 
should be brought in the Ship, or brought on Shoar; but having found means to 
intimate that I meant not to Trade there; but would not be tyed from bringing a 
small Present to a certain Person in acknowledgement of favours, I say, after I 
had found Room to Place such a hint Right, where it should be Plac’d, I found it 
was all made easie to me, and it was all agreed presently, that after, the Ransom 
was paid, and the Ship also bought; it was but reasonable, that I should have 
liberty to Trade to any other Country, not in the Dominions of the King of 
Spain’s; so to make up my Losses; and that it would be hard to oblige my Men 
to bring away the Vessel light, and so lose the Voyage, and add so much to our 
former Misfortunes; that so long as no Goods were brought on Shore in the 
Country belonging to his Catholick Majesty’s Dominions which was all that they 


had to Defend, that the rest was no business of theirs. 

Now I began to see my way thro’ this unhappy Business, and to find that as 
Money would bring me out of it; so Money would bring it to turn to a good 
Account another way; wherefore I sent the Sloop away under Spanish Colours, 
and call’d her the Nuestra Segniora de la Val de Grace, commanded by Segnior 
Giraldo de Nesma, one of the two Spaniards. 

With the Sloop I sent Letters to my Wife and to my chief Manager with 
Orders to Load her back, as I there directed (viz). That she should have 200 
Barrels of Flower, 50 Barrels of Peas, and to answer my other Views, I ordered 
100 Bales to be made up of all sorts of European Goods, such as not my own 
Warehouses only would supply, but such as they could be supply’d with in other 
Warehouses, where I knew they had Credit for any thing. 

In this Cargo I directed all the richest, and most valuable English Goods, they 
had, or could get, whether Linnen, Woollen or Silk, to be made up; the Courser 
things, such as we use in Virginia, for Clothing of Servants, such I ordered to be 
left behind, for the use of the Plantation: In less than seven Weeks time the 
Sloop return’d, and I that fail’d not every Day to look out for her on the Strand, 
was the first that spy’d her at Sea at a distance, and knew her by her Sails, but 
afterwards more particularly by her Signals. 

When she return’d, she came into the Road with her Spanish Antient flying, 
and came to an Anchor, as directed; but I that had seen her some Hours before, 
went directly to the Governour, and gave him an Account of her being come, and 
fain I would have obtain’d the Favour to have his Excellence, as I call’d him, go 
on Board in Person, that he might see how well his Orders were executed, but he 
declin’d that; saying he could not justifie going off of the Island, which was, in 
short, to go out of his Command of the Fort, which he could not re-assume 
without a new Commission from the King’s own Hand. 

Then I ask’d leave to go on Board myself, which he granted me, and I brought 
on shoar with me the full Sum in Gold, which I had condition’d to pay for the 
Ransom, both of my Men and myself, and for the Purchase of the Sloop; and as I 
obtain’d leave to Land in a different Place, so my Governour sent his Son with 
six Soldiers to receive, and convey me with the Money to the Castle, where he 
Commanded; and therein to his own House: I had made up the Money in heavy 
Parcels, as if it had been all Silver; and gave it to two of my Men, who belong’d 
to the Sloop, with Orders to them, that they should make it seem by their 
carrying it to be much heavier than it was; this was done to conceal three Parcels 
of Goods, which I had pack’d up with the Money to make a Present to the 
Governour as I intended. 

When the Money was carried in, and laid down on a Table; my Governour 


order’d the Men to withdraw, and I gave the Soldiers each of them a Peice of 
Eight to Drink, for which they were very thankful, and the Governour seem’d 
well pleas’d with it also: Then I ask’d him pleasantly if he would please to 
receive the Money, he said, no, he would not receive it, but in presence of the 
Corregidore, and the other People concern’d; then I beg’d his Excellency, as I 
call’d him, give me leave to open the Parcels in his Presence, for that I would do 
myself the Honour to acknowledge his Favours in the best manner I could. 

He told me, no, he could not see any thing be brought on Shoar, but the 
Money, but if I had brought any thing on Shoar for my own use, he would not be 
so strict to enquire into that, so I might do what I pleas’d myself. 

Upon that I went into the Place, shut my self in, and having open’d all things 
and placed them to my Mind: There was five little Parcels, as follows, 


1. A piece of 20 Yards fine English Broad-Cloth, 5 yds Black, 5 yds 
2. Crimson in one Parcel, and the rest of fine Mixtures in another Parcel. 


3. A piece 30 Ells of fine Holland Linnen. 
4. A Piece of 18 yds fine English brocaded Silk. 
5. A Piece of black Colchester Bays. 


After I had plac’d these by themselves, I found means with some seeming 
difficulties, and much Grimace, to bring him to know that this was intended for a 
Present to himself: After all that Part was over, and he had seem’d to accept 
them, signified, after walking a hundred Turns and more in the Room by them, 
by throwing his Had which was under his Arm, upon them, and making a very 
stiff Bow, I say, after this, he seem’d to take his leave of me, for a while, and I 
waited in an Outer-Room, when I was call’d in again; I found that he had look’d 
over all the particulars, and caus’d them to be remov’d out of the Place. 

But when I came again, I found him quite another Man; he thank’d me for my 
Present, told me it was a Present fit to be given to a Viceroy of Mexico, rather 
than to a meer Governour of a Fort, that he had done me no Services suitable to 
such a Return, but that he would see if he could not oblige me farther before I 
left the Place. 

After our Compliments were over, I obtain’d to have the Corregidore sent for, 
who accordingly came, and in his Presence the Money stipulated for the 
Ransome of the Ship, and of the Men was paid. 

But here the Corregidore shew’d that he would be as severely just on my Side, 
as on theirs, for he would not admit the Money as a Ransom for us as Prisoners, 
but as a deposite for so much as we were to be Ransom’d for, if the Sentence for 


our being made Prisoners should be confirm’d. 

And then the Governour and Corregidore joyning together sent a 
Representation of the whole Affair, at least we were told so to the Viceroy of 
Mexico, and it was privately hinted to me, that I would do well to stay for the 
Return of the Aviso, that is a Boat which they send over the Bay to Vera Cruz, 
with an Express to Mexico, whose return is generally perform’d in two Months. 

I Was not unwilling to stay, having secret Hints given me, that I should find 
some way, to go with my Sloop towards Vera Cruz myself, where I might have 
an occasion to Trade privately, for the Cargo which I had on Board; but it came 
about a nearer way, for about two Days after this Money being deposited, as 
above; the Governours Son invited himself on Board my Sloop, where I told him 
I would be very glad to see him, and whether at the same time he brought with 
him three considerable Merchants Spaniards, Two of them not Inhabitants of the 
Place. 

When they were on Board, they were very Merry and Pleasant, and I treated 
them so much to their satisfaction, that in short, they were not very well able to 
go on Shoar for that Night, but were content to take a Nap on some Carpets, 
which I caus’d to be spread for them, and that the Governour’s Son might think 
himself well us’d, I brought him a very good Silk Night-Gown, with a Crimson 
Velvet Cap to lye down in, and in the Morning desir’d him to accept of them for 
his use, which he took very kindly. 

During that merry Evening one of the Merchants not so touch’d with Drink as 
the young Gentleman, nor so, as not to mind what it was he came about; takes an 
occasion to withdraw out of the Great Cabbin, and enter into a Parlee with the 
Master of the Sloop, in order to Trade for what European Goods we had on 
Board; the Master took the Hint, and gave me Notice of what had pass’d, and I 
gave him Instructions what to say, and what to do, according to which 
Instructions they made, but few Words for about 5000 Pieces of Eight’s, and 
carried the Goods away themselves, and at their own hazards. 

This was very agreeable to me, for now I began to see I should lick my self 
whole, by the Sale of this Cargo, and should make my self full amends of Jack 
Spaniard, for all the injuries he had done me in the first of these things; with this 
View I gave my Master, or Captain of the Sloop Instructions for Sale of all the 
rest of the Goods, and left him to manage by himself, which he did so well, that 
he sold the whole Cargo the next Day to the three Spaniards, with this additional 
Circumstance, that they desir’d the Sloop might carry the Goods, as they were 
on Board, to such Part of the Terra Firma, as they should appoint between the 
Houduras and the Coast of La Vera Cruz. 

It was difficult for me to make good this Part of the Bargain, but finding the 


Price agreed for, would very well answer the Voyage, I consented; but then how 
to send the Sloop away, and remain among the Spaniards, when I was now a 
clear Man, this was a difficulty too, as it was also to go away, and not wait for a 
favourable Answer from the Viceroy of Mexico, to the Representation of the 
Governor and the Corregidore; however at last, I resolv’d to go in the Sloop fall 
out what would, so I went to the Governor and represented to him, that being 
now to expect a favourable Answer from Mexico, it would be a great Loss to me 
to keep the Sloop there all the while, and I desir’d his leave for me to go with the 
Sloop to Antegoa, to sell and dispose of the Cargo, which He well knew I was 
oblig’d not to bring on shoar there at the Havana, and which would be in Danger 
of being spoil’d by lying so long on Board. 

This I obtain’d readily with License to come again into the Road, and (for 
myself only) to come on shoar, in order to hear the Viceroy’s pleasure in my 
Case, which was depending. 

Having thus obtain’d a License at, or Passport for the Sloop and myself, I put 
to Sea with the three Spanish Merchants on Board with me; they told me, they 
did not live at the Havana, but it seems one of them did; and some rich 
Merchants of the Havana, or of the Parts thereabouts in the same Island were 
concern’d with them, for they brought on Board that Night we put to Sea a great 
Sum of Money in Peices of Eight, and as I understood afterwards that these 
Merchants bought the Cargo of me, and tho’ they gave me a very great Price for 
everything, yet that they sold them again to the Merchants, who they procur’d on 
the Coast of La Vera Cruz, at a prodigious Advantage; so that they got above a 
Hundred per Cent after I had gain’d very sufficiently before. 

We sail’d from the Havana directly for Vera Cruz, I scrupl’d venturing into 
the Port at first, and was very uneasie, least I should have another Spanish Trick 
put upon me; but as we sail’d under Spanish Colours, they shew’d us such 
Authentick Papers from the proper Officers, that there was no room to fear any 
thing. 

However, when we came in sight of the Spanish Coast, I found that they had a 
secret claudestine Trade to carry on, which tho’ it was Secret, yet they knew the 
way of it so well, that it was but a meer Road to them. The Case was this, we 
stood in close under shoar in the Night, about six Leagues to the North of the 
Port, where two of the Three Merchants went on shoar in the Boat, and in three 
Hours, or thereabouts they came on shoar again with five Canoes, and seven or 
eight Merchants more with them, and as soon as they were on Board; we stood 
off to Sea, so that by Day-light we were quite out of sight of Land. 

I ought to have mention’d before, that as soon as we were put out to Sea from 
the Havana; and during our Voyage into the Gulph of Mexico, which was eight 


Days, we Rumag’d the whole Cargo, and opening every Bale, as far as the 
Spanish Merchants desired, we Traffick’d with them for the whole Cargo, except 
the Barrels of Flower and Peas. 

This Cargo was considerable in itself, for my Wife’s account, or Invoyce 
drawn out by my Tutor, and Manager, amounted to 2684]. 10 s. and I sold the 
whole, including what had been sold in the Evening, when they were on Board 
first, as I have said, for 38593 Peices of Eight, and they allow’d me 1200 Peices 
of Eight for the Freight of the Sloop, and made my Master and the Seamen very 
handsome Presents besides, and they were well able to do this too, as you shall 
hear presently. 

After we were gotten out of Sight of Land, the Spaniards fell to their Traffick, 
and our three Merchants open’d their Shop, as they might say, for it was their 
Shop; as to me, I had nothing to do with it, or with their Goods; they drove their 
Bargain in a few Hours, and at Night we stood in again for the Shore, when the 
five Canoes carry’d a great part of the Goods on Shore, and brought the Money 
back in Specie, as well for that they carry’d, as for all the rest, and at their 
Second Voyage carry’d all away clear, leaving me nothing on Board, but my 
Barrels of Flower and Peas, which they bad me Money for too, but not so much 
as I expected. 

Here, I found that my Spanish Merchants made above 70000 Peices of Eight 
of the Cargo I had sold them; upon which, I had a great Mind to be acquainted 
with those Merchants on the Terra Ferma, who were the last Customers, for it 
presently occurr’d to me, that I could easily go with a Sloop from Virginia, and 
taking a Cargo directed on purpose from England, of about five or six thousand 
Pound, I might easily make four of one; with this View, I began to make a kind 
of an Acquaintance with the Spaniards which came in the Canoes, and we 
became so intimate, that at last, with the Consent of the three Spaniards of the 
Havana, | accepted an invitation on Shore to their House, which was a little 
Villa, or rather Plantation, where they had an Ingenio, that is to say, a Sugar- 
house, or Sugar Work, and there they treated us like Princes. 

I took Occasion, at this Invitation, to say, that if I knew how to find my Way 
thither again, I could visit them once or twice a Year, very much to their 
Advantage, and mine too; one of the Spaniards took the Hint; and taking me into 
a Room by my self: Seignior, says he, if you have any Thoughts of coming to 
this Place again, I shall give you such Directions as you shall be sure not to 
mistake, and upon either coming on Shoar in the Night, and coming up to this 
Place; or, upon making the Signals which we shall give you, we will not fail to 
come off to you, and bring Money enough for any Cargaison, so they call it, that 
you shall bring. 


I took all their Directions, took their Paroles of Honour for my Safety, and 
without taking any Notice to my first three Merchants, laid up all the rest in my 
most secret Thoughts, resolving to visit them again in as short a time as I could; 
and thus, having in about five Days finished all our Merchandizing, we stood off 
to Sea, and made for the Island of Cuba, where I set my three Spaniards a Shore, 
with all their Treasure, to their Hearts Content, and made the best of my way to 
Antegoa; where, with all the Dispatch I could, I sold my 200 Barrels of Flower; 
which, however, had suffer’d a little, by the length of the Voyage; and having 
laden the Sloop with Rum, Molasses, and Sugar, I set Sail again for the Havana. 

I was now uneasy, indeed, for Fear of the Pyrates, for I was a rich Ship, 
having besides Goods, near 40000 Pieces of Eight in Silver. 

When I came back to the Havana, I went on Shore, to wait on the Governour, 
and the Corregidore, and to hear what Return was had from the Viceroy, and had 
the good Fortune to know that the Viceroy had dissallow’d that part of the 
Sentence which condemn’d us as Prisoners, and put a Ransom on us, which he 
insisted could not be, but in time of open War; but as to the Confiscation, he 
deferr’d it to the Chamber or Council of Commerce at Sevil; and the Appeal to 
the King if such be preferr’d. 

This was in some Measure, a very good piece of Justice in the Viceroy; for as 
we had not been on Shore, we could not legally be imprisoned; and for the rest, I 
believe, if I would have given my self the Trouble, to have gone to old Spain, 
and have preferr’d my Claim to both the Ship, and the Cargo, I had recover’d 
them also. 

However, as it was, I was now a free Man, without Ransom, and my Men 
were also free, so that all the Money which I had deposited, as above, was 
return’d me; and thus I took my Leave of the Havana, and made the best of my 
way for Virginia, where I arriv’d, after a Year and a half Absence, and 
notwithstanding all my Losses, came Home above 4000 Pieces of Eight richer 
than I went out. 

As to the old Affair, about the Preston Prisoners, that was quite at an End, for 
the general Pardon, past in Parliament, made me perfectly easy, and I took no 
more Thought about that Part: I might here very usefully observe, how necessary 
and inseperable a Companion, Fear is to Guilt; it was but a few Months that the 
Face of a Poor Preston Transport, would have frighted me out of my Wits; to 
avoid them, I fain’d my self Sick, and wrapt my Legs in Flannel, as if I had the 
Gout; whereas now, they were no more Surprize to me, nor was I any more 
uneasy to see them, than I was to see any other of the Servants of the Plantations. 

And that which was more particular than all, was, that tho’ before I fancied 
every one of them would know me, and remember me, and consequently betray 


and accuse me; now, tho’ I was frequently among them, and saw most of them, 
and if not all of them, one time or other; nay, tho’ I remember’d several of their 
Faces, and even some of their Names, yet there was not a Man of them, that ever 
took the least notice of me, or of having known or seen me before. 

It would have been a singular Satisfaction to me, if I could have known so 
much as this of them before, and had saved me all the Fatiegue, Hazard, and 
Misfortune that befel me afterwards; but Man, a short sighted Creature, sees so 
little before him, that he can neither anticipate his Joys, nor prevent his 
Disasters, be they at ever so little a Distance from him. 

I had now my Head full of my West India Project, and I began to make 
Provision for it accordingly; I had a full Account of what European Goods were 
most acceptable in New Spain, and to add to my Speed, I knew that the 
Spaniards were in great want of European Goods; the Galleons from Old Spain 
having been delay’d, to an unusual length of Time, for the two Years before: 
Upon this Account, having not time, as I thought, to send to England for a Cargo 
of such Goods as were most proper; I resolv’d to load my Sloop with Tobacco, 
and with Rum, the last I brought from Antegoa, and go away to Boston in New 
England, and to New York, and see if I could pick up a Cargo to my Mind. 

Accordingly, I took 20000 Pieces of Eight in Money, and my Sloop laden, as 
above, and taking my Wife with me, we went away; it was an odd and new 
Thing at New-England, to have such a Quantity of Goods bought up there by a 
Sloop from Virginia, and especially to be pay’d for in ready Money, as I did for 
most of my Goods; and this set all the Trading Heads upon the Stretch, to 
enquire what, and who I was; to which, they had an immediate and direct 
Answer, that I was a very considerable Planter in Virginia, and that was all, any 
of my Men on Board the Sloop could tell of me, and enough too. 

Well, it was the Cause of much Speculation among them, as I heard at second 
and third Hands; some said, he is certainly going to Jamaica; others said, he is 
going to Trade with the Spaniards; others, that he is going to the South-Sea, and 
turn half Merchant, half Pyrate on the Coast of Chily and Peru; some one thing, 
some another, as the Men-Gossips found their Imaginations directed: But we 
went on with our Business, and lay’d out 12000 Pieces of Eight, besides our 
Cargo of Rum and Tobacco, and went from thence to New York, where we lay’d 
out the rest. 

The chief of the Cargo we bought here, was fine English Broad Cloath, 
Serges, Drugets, Norwich Stuffs, Bays, Says, and all kinds of Woollen 
Manufactures, as also Linnen of all Sorts, a very great quantity, and near a 
thousand Pounds in fine Silks of several Sorts. 

Being thus Freighted, I came back safe to Virginia, and with very little 


Addition to my Cargo, began to prepare for my West-India Voyage. 

I should have mention’d, that I had built upon my Sloop, and raised her a little 
so that I had made her carry Twelve Guns, and fitted her up for Defence, for I 
thought she should not be attack’d and Boarded by a few Spanish Barco Longos, 
as she was before; and I found the Benefit of it afterwards, as you shall hear. 

We set sail the beginning of August, and as I had twice been attack’d by 
Pyrates in passing the Gulph of Florida, or among the Bahama Islands, I 
resolv’d, tho’ it was farther about to stand off to Sea, and so keep as I believ’d it 
would be, out of the way of them. 

We pass’d the Tropick, as near as we could guess, just where the famous Sir 
William Phipps fish’d up the Silver from the Spanish Plate Wreck, and standing 
in between the Islands, kept our Course W. by S. keeping under the Isle of Cuba, 
and so running away, Trade, as they call it, into the Great Gulph of Mexico, 
leaving the Island of Jamaica to the S. and S. E. by this means avoiding, as I 
thought, all the Spaniards of Cuba, or the Havana. 

As we pass’d the West Point of Cuba, three Spanish Boats came off to Board 
us, as they had done before, on the other Side of the Island; but they found 
themselves mistaken, we were too many for them, for we run out our Guns, 
which they not did perceive before, and firing three or four Shot at them, they 
retir’d. 

The next Morning they appear’d again, being five large Boats, and a Bark, and 
gave us Chase; but we then spread our Spanish Colours and brought too to Fight 
them, at which they retir’d, so we escap’d this Danger by the addition of Force 
which we had made to our Vessel. 

We now had a fair run for our Port, and as I had taken very good Directions, I 
stood away to the North of St. John d’ Ulva, and then runing in for the shoar 
found the Place appointed exactly, and going on shoar, I sent the Master of my 
Sloop directly to the Ingenio, where he found the Spanish Merchant at his 
House, and where he dwelt like a little Sovereign Prince, who welcom’d him, 
and understanding that I was in a particular Boat at the Creek, as appointed, he 
came immediately with him, and bringing another Spaniard from a Villa not far 
off, in about four Hours they were with me. 

They would have perswaded me to go up to their Houses, and have staid there 
till the next Night, ordering the Sloop to stand off as usual but I would not 
consent to let the Sloop go to Sea, without me, so we went on Board directly, 
and as the Night was almost run, stood off to Sea, so by Day-break we were 
quite out of Sight of Land. 

Here we began, as I said before, to open Shop, and I found the Spaniards were 
extreamly surpriz’d at seeing such a Cargo, I mean so large; for in short, they 


had cared not if it had been four times as much: They soon ran thro’ the Contents 
of all the Bales we open’d that Night, and with very little Dispute about the Price 
they approv’d, and accepted all that I show’d them; but as they said they had not 
Money for any greater Parcel, they agreed to go on shoar the next Evening for 
more Mony. 

However, we spent the remainder of the Night in looking over, and making 
Inventories, or Invoyces of the rest of the Cargo, that so they might see the 
Goods, know the Value, and know what more Money they had to bring. 

Accordingly, in the Evening we stood in for the shoar, and they carried part of 
the Cargo with them, borrowing the Sloops Boot to assist them, and after they 
had lodg’d, and Landed the Goods, they came on Board again, bringing three of 
the other Merchants with them, who were concern’d before, and Money enough 
to clear the whole Ship, ay, and Ship and all, if I had been willing to sell her. 

To give them their Due, they dealt with me like Men of Honour; they were 
indeed sensible that they bought every thing much Cheaper of me, than they did 
before of the three Merchants of the Havana; these Merchants having been as it 
were the Hucksters, and bought them first of me, and then advanc’d, as I have 
said, above 100per Cent upon the Price they gave me; but yet at the same time I 
advanc’d in the Price much more now, than I did before to the said Spaniards, 
nor was it without Reason, because of the length, and risque of the Voyage, both 
out and home, which now lay wholly upon me. 

In short, I sold the whole Cargo to them, and for which I receiv’d near two 
Hundred Thousand Pieces of Eight in Money, besides which, when they came on 
Board the second time they brought all their Boats loaden with fresh Provisions, 
Hogs, Sheep, Fowls, Sweetmeats, &c. enough for my whole Voyage, all which 
they made a Present to me of, and thus we finish’d our Traffick to our mutal 
Satisfaction, and parted with Promises of farther Commerce, and with assurances 
on their part of all acts of Friendship, and Assistance that I could desire, if any 
Disaster should befal me in any of these Adventures; as indeed was not 
improbable, considering the strictness and severity of their Customs, in Case any 
People were taken Trading upon their Coast. 

I immediately call’d a Council with my little Crew, which way we should go 
back; the Mate was for beating it up to Windward, and getting up to Jamaica, 
but as we were too rich to run any Risques, and were to take the best Course to 
get safe Home, I thought, and so did the Master of the Sloop, that our best way 
was to Coast about the Bay, and keeping the shoar of Florida on Board, make 
the shortest Course to the Gulph, and so make for the Coast of Carolina, and to 
put in there into the first Port we could, and wait for any Englishmen of War that 
might be on the Coast to secure us to the Capes. 


This was the best Course we could take, and prov’d very safe to us, excepting 
that about the Cape of Florida, and on the Coast in the Gulph, till we came the 
height of St. Augustine; we were several times visited with the Spaniards Barco 
Longos, and small Barks, in hope of making a Prize of us; but carrying Spanish 
Colours, deceiv’d most of them, and a good Tire of Guns kept the rest at a 
distance; so that we came safe, tho’ once or twice in Danger of being run on 
shoar by a Storm of Wind; I say we came safe into Charles River in Carolina. 

From hence I found means to send a Letter home, with an Account to my Wife 
of my good Success and having an Account that the Coast was clear of Pyrates, 
tho’ there were no Men of War in the Place, I ventur’d forward; and in short, got 
safe into the Bay of Chesapeak, that is to say, within the Capes of Virginia, and 
in a few days more to my own House, having been absent three Months, and 
four days. 

Never did any Vessel on this side the World make a better Voyage in so short 
a time, than I made in this Sloop, for by the most moderate Computation, I 
clear’d in these three Months five and Twenty Thousand Pounds Sterling in 
ready Money, all the Charges of the Voyage to New-England also being 
reckon’d up. 

Now was my time to have sat still contented with what I had got; if it was in 
the power of Man to know when his good Fortune was at the highest; and more, 
my prudent Wife gave it as her Opinion, that I should sit down satisfy’d, and 
push the Affair no farther, and earnestly perswaded me to do so; but I that had a 
Door open, as I thought to immense Treasure, that had found the way to have a 
Stream of the Golden Rivers of Mexico flow into my Plantation of Virginia, and 
saw no hazards, more then what was common to all such things in the 
Prosecution; I say to me, these things look’d with another Face, and I Dream’d 
of nothing but Millions and Hundred of Thousands; so contrary to all moderate 
Measures, I push’d on for another Voyage, and laid up a Stock of all sorts of 
Goods that I could get together proper for the Trade; I did not indeed go again to 
New-England, for I had by this time a very good Cargo come from England, 
pursuant to a Commission, I had sent several Months before; so that in short, my 
Cargo, according to the Invoyce now made up, amounted to above ten Thousand 
Pounds Sterling first Cost, and was a Cargo so sorted, and so well bought, that I 
expected to have advanc’d upon them much more in proportion than I had done 
in the Cargo before. 

With these Expectations, we began our second Voyage, in April, being about 
five Months after our Return from the First; we had not indeed the same good 
Speed, even in our Beginning, as we had at first, for tho’ we stood off to Sea 
about 60 Leagues, in order to be out of the Way of the Pyrates, yet we had not 


been above five Days at Sea, but we were visited and rifled by two Pyrate Barks, 
who being Bound to the Northward, that is to say, the Banks of Newfoundland, 
took away all our Provisions, and all our Ammunition, and small Arms, and left 
us very ill provided to persue our Voyage; and it being so near Home, we 
thought it advisable to come about, and stand in for the Capes again, to restore 
our Condition, and furnish our selves with Stores of all Kinds for our Voyage; 
this took us up about 10 Days, and we put to Sea again; as for our Cargo, the 
Pyrates did not meddle with it, being all Bale Goods, which they had no present 
Use for, and knew not what to do with, if they had them. 

We met with no other Adventure, worth naming; till by the same Course that 
we had steer’d before, we came into the Gulph of Mexico, and the first 
Misfortune we met with here, was, that on the Back of Cuba, crossing towards 
the Point of the Terra Ferma, on the Coast of Jucatan, we had Sight of the Flota 
of New Spain, that is, of the Ships which come from Carthagena or Porto Bello, 
and go to the Havana, in order to persue their Voyage to Europe. 

They had with them one Spanish Man of War, and three Frigats; two of the 
Frigats gave us Chase, but it being just at the shutting in of the Day, we soon lost 
Sight of them, and standing to the North cross the Bay of Mexico, as if we were 
going to the Mouth of Missisipi, they lost us quite, and in a few Days more we 
made the bottom of the Bay, being the Port we were bound for. 

We stood in as usual, in the Night, and gave Notice to our Friends, but in stead 
of their former Readiness to come on Board; they gave us Notice, that we had 
been seen in the Bay, and that Notice of us was given at Vera Cruz, and at other 
Places, and that several Frigats were in Quest of us, and that three more would 
be Cruising the next Morning in search for us. 

We could not conceive how this could be; but we were afterwards told, that 
those three Frigats, having lost Sight of us in the Night, had made in for the 
Shore, and had given the Allarm of us, as of Privateers. 

Be that as it would, we had nothing to do, but to Consider what Course to take 
immediately, the Spanish Merchants Advice was very good if we had taken it, 
namely, to have unladen as many of our Bails as we could that very Night, by 
the help of our Boat and their Canoes, and to make the best of our Way in the 
Morning, to the North of the Gulph, and take our Fate. 

This my Skipper, or Master, thought very well of, but when we began to put it 
in Execution, we were so confus’d, and in such a Hurry, being not resolv’d what 
Course to take, that we could not get out above sixteen Bales of all sorts of 
Goods, before it began to be too light, and we behov’d to set Sail; at last, the 
Master proposs’d a Medium, which was that I should go on Shore in the next 
Boat, in which was five Bales of Goods more, and that I should stay on shoar, if 


the Spanish Merchants would undertake to conceal me, and let them go to Sea, 
and take their Chance. 

The Spanish Merchants readily undertook to protect me, especially it being so 
easie to have me pass for a natural Spaniard, and so they took me on shoar with 
21 Bales of my Goods, and the Sloop stood off to Sea; if they met with any 
Enemies, they were to stand in for the shoar the next Night, and we fail’d not to 
look well out for them, but to no purpose, for the next Day they were discover’d 
and Chased by two Spanish Fregates; they stood from them, and the Sloop being 
an excellent Sailor gain’d so much that they would certainly have been clear of 
them when Night came on, but a small Picaroon of a Sloop kept them Company 
in spight of all they could do, and two or three times offer’d to Engage them, 
thereby to give time to the rest to come up, but the Sloop kept her way, and gave 
them a Chase of three Days and Nights, having a fresh Gale of Wind, at South 
West, till she made the Rio Grand, or as the French call it the Missisipi, and 
there finding no remedy, they run the Vessel on shoar, not far from the Fort, 
which the Spaniards call Pensacola, Garrison’d at that time with French; our 
Men would have enter’d the River as a Port, but having no Pilot, and the Current 
of the River being strong against them, the Sloop run on shoar, and the Men 
shifted as well as they could in their Boats. 

I was now in a very odd Condition indeed, my Circumstances were in one 
Sense indeed very happy; Namely, that I was in the Hands of my Friends, for 
such really they were, and so faithful, that no Men could have been more careful 
of their own Safety than were they of mine, and that which added to the comfort 
of my new Condition, was the produce of my Goods, which were gotten on 
shoar by their own Advice and Direction, which was a Fund sufficient to 
Maintain me with them as long as I could be suppos’d to stay there; and, if not 
the first Merchant to whose House I went, assur’d me, that he would give me 
Credit for twenty Thousand Pieces of Eight, if I had occasion for it. 

My greatest Affliction was, that I knew not how to convey News to my Wife, 
of my present Condition, and how among the many Misfortunes of the Voyage I 
was yet safe, and in good Hands. 

But there was no remedy for this Part, but the great universal Cure of all 
incurable Sorrows, (viz.) Patience, and indeed I had a great deal of Reason, not 
for Patience only, but Thankfulness, if I had known the Circumstances, which I 
should have been reduc’d to, if I had fallen into the Hands of the Spaniards; the 
best of which that I could reasonably have expected, had been, to have been sent 
to the Mines, or which was ten Thousand times worse, the Inquisition; or if I had 
escap’d the Spaniards, as my Men in the Sloop did, the Hardships they were 
expos’d to, the Dangers they were in, and the Miseries they suffered, were still 


worse, in wandering among Savages, and the more Savage French, who 
plunder’d and strip’d them, instead of relieving, and supplying them in their long 
wilderness Journey over the Mountains, till they reach’d the S. W. parts of South 
Carolina. A Journey, which indeed deserves to have an Account to be given of it 
by itself; I say, all these things had I known of them would have let me see that I 
had a great deal of Reason, not only to be Patient, under my present 
Circumstances but satisfy’d, and thankful. 

Here, as I said, my Patron the Merchant entertain’d me like a Prince, he made 
my safety his peculiar Care, and while we were in any Expectation of the Sloop 
being taken, and brought into Vera Cruz, he kept me retired at a little House in a 
Wood, where he kept a fine Avery of all sorts of American Birds, and out of 
which he Yearly sent some as Presents to his Friends in old Spain. 

This Retreat was necessary, least if the Sloop should be taken, and brought 
into Vera Cruz, and the Men be brought in Prisoners, they should be tempted to 
give an Account of me as their Super Cargo, or Merchant, and where both I and 
the 21 Bales of Goods were set on shoar; as for the Goods he made sure Work 
with them, for they were all open’d, taken out of the Bales, and separated, and 
being mix’d with other European Goods, which came by the Galeons, where 
made up in new Package, and sent to Mexico in several Parcels, some to one 
Merchant, some to another; so that it was impossible to have found them out, 
even if they had had Information of them. 

In this Posture, and in Apprehension of some bad News of the Sloop, I 
remain’d at the Villa, or House in the Vale, for so they call’d it, about five 
Weeks; I had two Negroes appointed to wait on me, one of which was my 
Purvor, or my Cook, the other my Valet; and my Friend, the Master of all came 
constantly every Evening to Visit, and Sup with me, when we walk’d out 
together into the Avery, which was of its kind, the most beautiful thing that ever 
I saw in the World. 

After above five Weeks retreat of this kind, he had good Intelligence of the 
Fate of the Sloop, (viz.) that the two Fregates, and a Sloop had Chas’d her till she 
ran on Ground near the Fort of Pensacola, that they saw her strand’d and broke 
in pieces by the force of the Waves, the Men making their escape in their Boat. 
This News was brought it seems by the said Fregates to La Vera Cruz, where my 
Friend went on purpose to be fully inform’d, and receiv’d the Account from one 
of the Captains of the Fregates, and discours’d with him at large about it. 

I was better pleas’d with the loss of the Sloop, and all my Cargo, the Men 
being got a Shoar, and escaping, than I should have been with the saving the 
whole Cargo, if the Men had fallen into the Hands of the Spaniards, for now I 
was Safe, whereas then it being suppos’d they would have been forc’d to some 


discovery about me, I must have fled, and should have found it very difficult to 
have made my Escape, even with all that my Friends could have done for me 
too. 

But now I was perfectly easie, and my Friend, who thought confining me at 
the House in the Vale, no longer needful, brought me publickly home to his 
dwelling House, as a Merchant come from old Spain, by the last Galeons, and 
who having been at Mexico was come to reside with him. 

Here I was dress’d like a Spaniard of the better sort, had three Negroes to 
attend me, and was call’d Don Ferdinand de Villa Moresa, in Castilia Veja, that 
is to say, in Old Castile. 

Here I had nothing to do but to walk about, and ride out into the Woods, and 
come home again to enjoy the pleasantest, and most agreeable Retirement in the 
World; for certainly no Men in the World live in such splendor, and wallow in 
such immense Treasures, as the Merchants of this Place. 

They live, as I have said, in a Kind of Country Retreat at their Villa’s, or, as 
we would call them, in Virginia, their Plantations, and as they do call them, their 
Ingenio’s, where they make their Indigo, and their Sugars; but they have also 
Houses, and Warehouses, at Vera Cruz, where they go twice a Year, when the 
Galeons arrive from Old Spain; and when those Galeons relade for their return; 
and it was surprizing to me, when I went to la Vera Cruz with them, to see what 
prodigious Consignments they had from their Correspondents in Old-Spain, and 
with what Dispatch they mannag’d them; for no sooner were the Cases, Packs, 
and Bales of European Goods brought into their Warehouses, but they were 
open’d, and repack’d by Porters, and Packers of their own, that is to say, 
Negroes, and Indian Servants; and being made up into new Bales, and separate 
Parcels were all dispatch’d again, by Horses, for Mexico, and directed to their 
several Merchants there; and the remainder carry’d home, as above, to the 
Ingenio, where they liv’d, which was near 30 English Miles from Vera Cruz, so 
that in about 20 Days, their Ware houses were again entirely free, at la Vera 
Cruz, all their Business was over there; and they, and all their Servants retir’d; 
for they stay’d no longer there than needs must, because of the unhealthiness of 
the Air. 

After the Goods were thus dispatch’d, it was equally Surprizing, to see how 
soon, and with what Exactness, the Merchants of Mexico, to whom those 
Cargoes were separately Consign’d, made the Return, and how it came all in 
Silver, or in Gold; so that their Warehouses, in a few Months, were piled up, 
even to the Ceiling, with Chests of Pieces of Eight, and with Bars of Silver. 

It is impossible to describe in the narrow Compass of this Work, with what 
Exactness, and Order, and yet, with how little Hurry, and not the least 


Confusion, every thing was done; and how soon a Weight of Business of such 
Importance and Value, was negotiated and finish’d, the Goods repack’d, 
Invoyces made, and every thing dispatch’d and gone; so that in about five 
Weeks, all the Goods they had receiv’d from Europe, by the Galeons were 
disposed of, and entered in their Journals, to the proper Account of the 
Merchant, to whom they were respectively consign’d; from thence they had 
Book-keepers, who drew out the Invoyces, and wrote the Letters, which the 
Merchant himself only read over, and Sign’d, and then other Hands copy’d all 
again, into other Books. 

I can give no Estimate of the Value of the several Consignments they receiv’d 
by that Flota; but I remember, that when the Galeons went back, they Ship’d on 
Board, at several Times, one Million three hundred Thousand Pieces of Eight in 
Specie, besides 180 Bales or Bags of Cochoneal; and about 300 Bales of Indigo; 
but they were so Modest, that they said, this was for themselves, and their 
Friends; that is to say, the several Merchants of Mexico, consign’d large 
Quantities of Bullion to them, to Ship on Board, and consign according to their 
Order; but then I know also, that for all that, they were allow’d Commission, so 
that their Gain, was very considerable, even that way also. 

I had been with them at la Vera Cruz, and came back again before we came to 
an Account for the Goods which I had brought on Shore, in the 21 Bales; which 
by the Account we brought them to, leaving the Piece of every thing to be 
govern’d by our last Market, amounted to 8570 Pieces of Eight, all which 
Money, my Friend, for so I must now call him, brought me in Specie, and caused 
his Negroes to pile them up in one Comer of my Apartment; so that I was 
indeed, still very Rich, all things consider’d. 

There was a Bale which I had caused to be pack’d up on purpose in Virginia, 
and which indeed, I had written for from England, being chiefly of Fine English 
Broad Cloaths, Silk, Silk-Druggets, and fine Stuffs of several Kinds, with some 
very fine Hollands, which I set a part for Presents, as I should find Occasion; and 
as what ever Hurry I was in, at carrying the 21 Bales of Goods on Shore, I did 
not forget to let this Bale be one of them, so when we came to a Sale for the 
Rest, I told them, that was a Pack with Cloaths and Necessaries for my own 
Wearing and Use, and so desired it might not be open’d with the rest; which was 
accordingly observ’d, and that Bale, or Pack was brought into my Apartment. 

This Bale, was in general, made up of several smaller Bales, which I had 
directed, so that I might have Room to make Presents, equally sorted as the 
Circumstance might direct me: However, they were all considerable, and I 
reckon’d the whole Bale cost me near 200I. Sterling, in England; and tho’ my 
present Circumstances requir’d some Limits to my Bounty, in making Presents, 


yet the Obligation I was under, being so much the greater, especially, to this one 
friendly Generous Spaniard; I thought I could not do better than by opening two 
of the smaller Bales joyn them together, and make my Gift something suitable to 
the Benefactor, and to the Respect he had shewn me; accordingly, I took two 
Bales, and laying the Goods together; the Contents were as follows. 


Two Pieces of fine English broad Cloth, the finest that could be got in London, 
divided as was that which I gave to the Governor at the Havana, into fine 
Crimson in Grain, fine light Mixtures, and fine Black. 

Four Pieces of fine Holland, of 7s. to 8s. per Ell in London. 

Twelve Pieces of fine Silk Drugget, and du Roys, for Men’s Ware. 

Six Peices of Broad, Silks, 2 Damasks, 2 Brocaded Silks, and 2 Mantuas. 

With a Box of Ribbons, and a Box of Lace, the last Cost about 40/: Sterling, in 
England. 

This handsome Parcel I laid open in my Appartment, and brought him up 
Stairs one Morning, on Pretence to drink Chocolate with me, which he ordinarily 
did; when as we drank Chocolate, and was merry, I said to him, tho’ I had sold 
him almost all my Cargo, and taken his Money; yet the Truth was, that I ought 
not to have sold them to him, but to have lay’d them all at his Feet, for that it 
was to his Direction I ow’d the having any thing sav’d at all. 

He smil’d, and with a great deal of Friendship in his Face, told me, that not to 
have paid me for them, would have been to have plunder’d a Shipwreck, which 
had been worse than to have robb’d an Hospital. 

At last I told him, I had two Requests to make to him, which must not be 
deny’d, I told him, I had a small present to make to him, which I would give him 
a Reason why he should not refuse to accept: And the second Request I would 
make after the First was granted. He said he would have accepted any Present 
from me, if I had not been under a Dissaster, but as it was, it would be cruel and 
ungenerous. But, I told him, he was oblig’d to hear my Reason for his accepting 
it: Then I told him, that this Parcel was made up for him by Name, by my Wife, 
and I, in Virginia, and his Name set on the Marks of the Bale, and accordingly, I 
shew’d him the Marks, which was indeed, on one of the Bales, but I had doubled 
it now, as above, so that I told him these were his Own proper Goods; and in 
short, I press’d him so to receive them, that he made a Bow, and I said no more, 
but order’d my Negro, that is to say, his Negro that waited on me, to carry them 
all except the two Boxes into his Apartments, but would not let him see the 
Particulars, till they were all carry’d away. 

After he was gone, about a Quarter of an Hour, he came in raving, and almost 
swearing, and in a great Passion, but I could easily see, he was exceedingly 


pleased; and told me, had he known the Particulars, he would never have 
suffer’d them to have gone, as he did, and at last used the very same 
Compliment, that the Governour at the Havana used, viz. that it was a Present, fit 
for a Viceroy of Mexico, rather than for him. 

When he had done, he then told me, he remember’d I had two Requests to 
him, and that one was not to be told till after the first was granted, and he hoped 
now, I had something to ask of him, that was equal to the Obligation I had lay’d 
upon him. 

I told him, I knew it was not the Custom in Spain, for a Stranger to make 
Presents to the Ladies; and that I would not in the least doubt, but that whatever 
the Ladies of his Family requir’d, as proper for their Use, he would appropriate 
to them as he thought fit. But that there was two little Boxes in the Parcel, which 
my Wife, with her own Hand had directed to the Ladies; and I beg’d he would 
be pleas’d with his own Hand to give them in my Wife’s Name as directed; that I 
was only the Messenger, but that I could not be honest, if I did not discharge the 
Trust repos’d myself of. 

These were the two Boxes of Ribbands, and Lace, which knowing the nicety 
of the Ladies in Spain, or rather of the Spaniards about their Women I had made 
my Wife pack up, and direct with her own hand, as I have said. 

He smil’d, and told me it was true, the Spaniards did not ordinarily, admit so 
much Freedom among the Women, as other Nations; but he hop’d, he said, I 
would not think the Spaniards thought all their Women Whores, or that all 
Spaniards where jealous of their Wive’s: That as to my Present, since he had 
agreed to accept of it; I should have the Directing of what Part I pleas’d to his 
Wife and Daughters; for he had three Daughters. 

Here I strain’d Courtisies again, and told him by No means, I would direct 
nothing of that kind, I only beg’d that he would with his own Hand present to his 
Donna, or Lady, the Present design’d them by my Wife, and that he would 
Present it in her Name now living in Virginia. He was extreamly pleas’d with the 
nicety I us’d; and I saw him Present it to her accordingly, and could see at the 
opening of it, that she was extreamly pleas’d with the Present it self, as indeed, 
she might very well be, for in that Country it was worth a very considerable Sum 
of Money. 

Tho’ I was us’d with an uncommon Friendship before, and nothing could well 
be desir’d more, yet the grateful Sense I shew’d of it, in the Magnificence of this 
Present was not lost, and the whole Family appear’d sensible of it; so that I must 
allow that Presents, where they can be made in such a manner, are not without 
their influence, where the Persons were not at all Mercenary, either before or 
after. 


I had here now a most happy, and comfortable Retreat, tho’ it was a kind of an 
Exile; here I enjoy’d every thing I could think of, that was agreeable and 
pleasant, except only a Liberty of going home, which for that Reason, perhaps 
was the only thing I desir’d in the World; for the grief of one absent Comfort is 
oftentimes capable of inbittering all the other Enjoyments in the World. 

Here I enjoy’d the Moments which I had never before known how to employ, 
I mean, that here I learn’d to look back upon a long ill-spent Life, bless’d with 
infinite Advantage, which I had no Heart given me till now to make use of, and 
here I found just Reflections were the utmost Felicity of human Life. 

Here I wrote these Memoirs having to add, to the Pleasure of looking back 
with due Reflections, the Benefit of a violent Fit of the Gout, which as it is 
allow’d by most People, clears the Head, restores the Memory, and Qualifies us 
to make the most, and just, and useful Remarks upon our own Actions. 

Perhaps, when I wrote these things down, I did not foresee that the Writings of 
our own Stories would be so much the Fashion in England, or so agreeable to 
others to read, as I find Custom, and the Humour of the Times has caus’d it to 
be; if any one that reads my Story, pleases to make the same just Reflections, 
which I acknowledge, I ought to have made; he will reap the benefit of my 
Misfortunes, perhaps, more than I have done myself; ‘tis evident by the long 
Series of Changes, and Turns, which have appear’d in the narrow Compass of 
one private mean Person’s Life, that the History of Men’s Lives may be many 
ways made Useful, and Instructing to those who read them, if moral and 
religious Improvement, and Reflections are made by those that write them. 

There remains many things in the Course of this unhappy Life of mine, tho’ I 
have left so little a part of it to speak of that are worth giving a large, and distinct 
Account of, and which give Room for just Reflections of a Kind which I have 
not made yet; particularly, I think it just to add how in collecting the various 
Changes, and Turns of my Affairs, I saw clearer than ever I had done before, 
how an invisible overruling Power, a Hand influenced from above, Governs all 
our Actions of every Kind, limits all our Designs, and orders the Events of every 
Thing relating to us. 

And from this Observation it necessarily occurr’d to me, how just it was, that 
we should pay the homage of all Events to him; that as he guided, and had even 
made the Chain of Causes, and Consequences, which Nature in general strictly 
obey’d, so to him should be given the Honour of all Events, the Consequences of 
those Causes, as the first Mover, and Maker of all Things. 

I Who had hitherto liv’d, as might be truly said, without God in the World, 
began now to see farther into all those Things, than I had ever yet been capable 
of before, and this brought me at last to look with shame and blushes, upon such 


a Course of Wickedness, as I had gone through in the World: I had been bred 
indeed to nothing of either religious, or moral Knowledge; what I gain’d of 
either, was first by the little time of civil Life, which I liv’d in Scotland, where 
my abhorrence of the wickedness of my Captain and Comrade, and some sober 
religious Company I fell into, first gave me some Knowledge of Good and Evil, 
and shew’d me the Beauty of a sober religious Life, tho’ with my leaving that 
Country, it soon left me too; or secondly, the modest Hints, and just Reflections 
of my Steward, who I call’d my Tutor, who was a Man of sincere Religion, good 
Principles, and a real true Penitent for his past Miscarriages: O! had I with him 
sincerely repented of what was pass’d, I had not for 24 Year together liv’d a Life 
of levity, and profligate Wickedness after it. 

But here I had, as I said, leisure to reflect, and to repent, to call to mind things 
pass’d, and with a just Detestation, learn as Job says, to abbor my self in Dust 
and Ashes. 

It is with this Temper that I have written my Story, I would have all that 
design to read it, prepare to do so with the Temper of Penitents; and remember 
with how much Advantage they may make their penitent reflections at Home, 
under the merciful Dispositions of Providence in Peace, Plenty, and Ease, rather 
than Abroad under the Discipline of a Transported Criminal as my Wife and my 
Tutor, or under the Miseries and Distresses of a Shipwreck’d wanderer, as my 
Skipper or Captain of the Sloop, who as I hear dyed a very great Penitent, 
labouring in the Deserts and Mountains to find his way home to Virginia, by the 
way of Carolina, whether the rest of the Crew reached after infinite Dangers and 
Hardships or in Exile, however favourably circumstanciated as mine, in absence 
from my Family, and for some time in no probable View of ever seeing them 
any more. 

Such I say, may repent with Advantage, but how few are they that seriously 
look in, till their way is hedg’d up, and they have no other way to look? 

Here, I say, I had Leisure to Repent, how far it pleases God to give the Grace 
of Repentance where he gives the Opportunity of it, is not for me to say of 
myself, it is sufficient that I recommend it to all that read this Story, that when 
they find their Lives come up in any degree to any Similitude of Cases, they will 
enquire by me, and ask themselves, Is not this the time to Repent? perhaps the 
Answer may touch them. 

I have only to add to what was then written, that my kind Friend the Spaniards 
finding no other Method presented for conveying me to my home, that is to say, 
to Virginia, got a License, for me to come in the next Galeons, as a Spanish 
Merchant to Cadiz, where I arriv’d safe with all my Treasure, for he suffer’d me 
to be at no Expences in his House; and from Cadiz, I soon got Passage on Board 


an English Merchant Ship for London, from whence I sent an Account of my 
Adventures to my Wife, and where in about five Months more, she came over to 
me, leaving with full satisfaction the Management of all our Affairs in Virginia, 
in the same faithful Hands as before. 


Finis. 


MOLL FLANDERS 
eee 


This famous novel was first published in 1722, at a time when Defoe’s political 
work was lessening, due to the fall of both Whig and Tory party leaders that he 
had been associated with; and his reputation as a novelist calling more of his 
works. The novel tells the story of Moll, whose mother is a convict in Newgate 
Prison and transported to America. Moll is raised until adolescence by a goodly 
foster mother, and then is attached to a household as a servant where she is loved 
by both sons, which begins a string of shady misadventures. 
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The Fortunes & Misfortunes 
of the Famous Moll Flanders &c. 


Who was Born in Newgate, and during a Life of continu’d Variety for Threescore Years, besides her 
Childhood, was Twelve Year a Whore, five times a Wife (whereof once to her own Brother), Twelve Year a 
Thief, Eight Year a Transported Felon in Virginia, at last grew Rich, liv’d Honest, and dies a Penitent. 
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THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The world is so taken up of late with novels and romances, that it will be hard 
for a private history to be taken for genuine, where the names and other 
circumstances of the person are concealed, and on this account we must be 
content to leave the reader to pass his own opinion upon the ensuing sheet, and 
take it just as he pleases. 

The author is here supposed to be writing her own history, and in the very 
beginning of her account she gives the reasons why she thinks fit to conceal her 
true name, after which there is no occasion to say any more about that. 

It is true that the original of this story is put into new words, and the style of 
the famous lady we here speak of is a little altered; particularly she is made to 
tell her own tale in modester words that she told it at first, the copy which came 
first to hand having been written in language more like one still in Newgate than 
one grown penitent and humble, as she afterwards pretends to be. 

The pen employed in finishing her story, and making it what you now see it to 
be, has had no little difficulty to put it into a dress fit to be seen, and to make it 
speak language fit to be read. When a woman debauched from her youth, nay, 
even being the offspring of debauchery and vice, comes to give an account of all 
her vicious practices, and even to descend to the particular occasions and 
circumstances by which she ran through in threescore years, an author must be 
hard put to it wrap it up so clean as not to give room, especially for vicious 
readers, to turn it to his disadvantage. 

All possible care, however, has been taken to give no lewd ideas, no immodest 
turns in the new dressing up of this story; no, not to the worst parts of her 
expressions. To this purpose some of the vicious part of her life, which could not 
be modestly told, is quite left out, and several other parts are very much 
shortened. What is left ‘tis hoped will not offend the chastest reader or the 
modest hearer; and as the best use is made even of the worst story, the moral ‘tis 
hoped will keep the reader serious, even where the story might incline him to be 
otherwise. To give the history of a wicked life repented of, necessarily requires 
that the wicked part should be make as wicked as the real history of it will bear, 
to illustrate and give a beauty to the penitent part, which is certainly the best and 
brightest, if related with equal spirit and life. 

It is suggested there cannot be the same life, the same brightness and beauty, 
in relating the penitent part as is in the criminal part. If there is any truth in that 
suggestion, I must be allowed to say ‘tis because there is not the same taste and 


relish in the reading, and indeed it is to true that the difference lies not in the real 
worth of the subject so much as in the gust and palate of the reader. 

But as this work is chiefly recommended to those who know how to read it, 
and how to make the good uses of it which the story all along recommends to 
them, so it is to be hoped that such readers will be more leased with the moral 
than the fable, with the application than with the relation, and with the end of the 
writer than with the life of the person written of. 

There is in this story abundance of delightful incidents, and all of them 
usefully applied. There is an agreeable turn artfully given them in the relating, 
that naturally instructs the reader, either one way or other. The first part of her 
lewd life with the young gentleman at Colchester has so many happy turns given 
it to expose the crime, and warn all whose circumstances are adapted to it, of the 
ruinous end of such things, and the foolish, thoughtless, and abhorred conduct of 
both the parties, that it abundantly atones for all the lively description she gives 
of her folly and wickedness. 

The repentance of her lover at the Bath, and how brought by the just alarm of 
his fit of sickness to abandon her; the just caution given there against even the 
lawful intimacies of the dearest friends, and how unable they are to preserve the 
most solemn resolutions of virtue without divine assistance; these are parts 
which, to a just discernment, will appear to have more real beauty in them all the 
amorous chain of story which introduces it. 

In a word, as the whole relation is carefully garbled of all the levity and 
looseness that was in it, so it all applied, and with the utmost care, to virtuous 
and religious uses. None can, without being guilty of manifest injustice, cast any 
reproach upon it, or upon our design in publishing it. 

The advocates for the stage have, in all ages, made this the great argument to 
persuade people that their plays are useful, and that they ought to be allowed in 
the most civilised and in the most religious government; namely, that they are 
applied to virtuous purposes, and that by the most lively representations, they 
fail not to recommend virtue and generous principles, and to discourage and 
expose all sorts of vice and corruption of manners; and were it true that they did 
so, and that they constantly adhered to that rule, as the test of their acting on the 
theatre, much might be said in their favour. 

Throughout the infinite variety of this book, this fundamental is most strictly 
adhered to; there is not a wicked action in any part of it, but is first and last 
rendered unhappy and unfortunate; there is not a superlative villain brought upon 
the stage, but either he is brought to an unhappy end, or brought to be a penitent; 
there is not an ill thing mentioned but it is condemned, even in the relation, nor a 
virtuous, just thing but it carries its praise along with it. What can more exactly 


answer the rule laid down, to recommend even those representations of things 
which have so many other just objections leaving against them? namely, of 
example, of bad company, obscene language, and the like. 

Upon this foundation this book is recommended to the reader as a work from 
every part of which something may be learned, and some just and religious 
inference is drawn, by which the reader will have something of instruction, if he 
pleases to make use of it. 

All the exploits of this lady of fame, in her depredations upon mankind, stand 
as SO Many warnings to honest people to beware of them, intimating to them by 
what methods innocent people are drawn in, plundered and robbed, and by 
consequence how to avoid them. Her robbing a little innocent child, dressed fine 
by the vanity of the mother, to go to the dancing-school, is a good memento to 
such people hereafter, as is likewise her picking the gold watch from the young 
lady’s side in the Park. 

Her getting a parcel from a hare-brained wench at the coaches in St. John 
Street; her booty made at the fire, and again at Harwich, all give us excellent 
warnings in such cases to be more present to ourselves in sudden surprises of 
every sort. 

Her application to a sober life and industrious management at last in Virginia, 
with her transported spouse, is a story fruitful of instruction to all the unfortunate 
creatures who are obliged to seek their re-establishment abroad, whether by the 
misery of transportation or other disaster; letting them know that diligence and 
application have their due encouragement, even in the remotest parts of the 
world, and that no case can be so low, so despicable, or so empty of prospect, 
but that an unwearied industry will go a great way to deliver us from it, will in 
time raise the meanest creature to appear again the world, and give him a new 
case for his life. 

There are a few of the serious inferences which we are led by the hand to in 
this book, and these are fully sufficient to justify any man in recommending it to 
the world, and much more to justify the publication of it. 

There are two of the most beautiful parts still behind, which this story gives 
some idea of, and lets us into the parts of them, but they are either of them too 
long to be brought into the same volume, and indeed are, as I may call them, 
whole volumes of themselves, viz.: 1. The life of her governess, as she calls her, 
who had run through, it seems, in a few years, all the eminent degrees of a 
gentlewoman, a whore, and a bawd; a midwife and a midwife-keeper, as they are 
called; a pawnbroker, a childtaker, a receiver of thieves, and of thieves’ 
purchase, that is to say, of stolen goods; and in a word, herself a thief, a breeder 
up of thieves and the like, and yet at last a penitent. 


The second is the life of her transported husband, a highwayman, who it 
seems, lived a twelve years’ life of successful villainy upon the road, and even at 
last came off so well as to be a volunteer transport, not a convict; and in whose 
life there is an incredible variety. 

But, as I have said, these are things too long to bring in here, so neither can I 
make a promise of the coming out by themselves. 

We cannot say, indeed, that this history is carried on quite to the end of the life 
of this famous Moll Flanders, as she calls herself, for nobody can write their own 
life to the full end of it, unless they can write it after they are dead. But her 
husband’s life, being written by a third hand, gives a full account of them both, 
how long they lived together in that country, and how they both came to England 
again, after about eight years, in which time they were grown very rich, and 
where she lived, it seems, to be very old, but was not so extraordinary a penitent 
as she was at first; it seems only that indeed she always spoke with abhorrence 
of her former life, and of every part of it. 

In her last scene, at Maryland and Virginia, many pleasant things happened, 
which makes that part of her life very agreeable, but they are not told with the 
same elegancy as those accounted for by herself; so it is still to the more 
advantage that we break off here. 





MOLL FLANDERS 


My true name is so well known in the records or registers at Newgate, and in the 
Old Bailey, and there are some things of such consequence still depending there, 
relating to my particular conduct, that it is not be expected I should set my name 
or the account of my family to this work; perhaps, after my death, it may be 
better known; at present it would not be proper, no not though a general pardon 
should be issued, even without exceptions and reserve of persons or crimes. 

It is enough to tell you, that as some of my worst comrades, who are out of the 
way of doing me harm (having gone out of the world by the steps and the string, 
as I often expected to go ), knew me by the name of Moll Flanders, so you may 
give me leave to speak of myself under that name till I dare own who I have 
been, as well as who I am. 

I have been told that in one of neighbour nations, whether it be in France or 
where else I know not, they have an order from the king, that when any criminal 
is condemned, either to die, or to the galleys, or to be transported, if they leave 
any children, as such are generally unprovided for, by the poverty or forfeiture 
of their parents, so they are immediately taken into the care of the Government, 
and put into a hospital called the House of Orphans, where they are bred up, 
clothed, fed, taught, and when fit to go out, are placed out to trades or to 
services, so as to be well able to provide for themselves by an honest, industrious 
behaviour. 

Had this been the custom in our country, I had not been left a poor desolate 
girl without friends, without clothes, without help or helper in the world, as was 
my fate; and by which I was not only exposed to very great distresses, even 
before I was capable either of understanding my case or how to amend it, but 
brought into a course of life which was not only scandalous in itself, but which 
in its ordinary course tended to the swift destruction both of soul and body. 

But the case was otherwise here. My mother was convicted of felony for a 
certain petty theft scarce worth naming, viz. having an opportunity of borrowing 
three pieces of fine holland of a certain draper in Cheapside. The circumstances 
are too long to repeat, and I have heard them related so many ways, that I can 
scarce be certain which is the right account. 

However it was, this they all agree in, that my mother pleaded her belly, and 
being found quick with child, she was respited for about seven months; in which 
time having brought me into the world, and being about again, she was called 
down, as they term it, to her former judgment, but obtained the favour of being 


transported to the plantations, and left me about half a year old; and in bad 
hands, you may be sure. 

This is too near the first hours of my life for me to relate anything of myself 
but by hearsay; it is enough to mention, that as I was born in such an unhappy 
place, I had no parish to have recourse to for my nourishment in my infancy; nor 
can I give the least account how I was kept alive, other than that, as I have been 
told, some relation of my mother’s took me away for a while as a nurse, but at 
whose expense, or by whose direction, I know nothing at all of it. 

The first account that I can recollect, or could ever learn of myself, was that I 
had wandered among a crew of those people they call gypsies, or Egyptians; but 
I believe it was but a very little while that I had been among them, for I had not 
had my skin discoloured or blackened, as they do very young to all the children 
they carry about with them; nor can I tell how I came among them, or how I got 
from them. 

It was at Colchester, in Essex, that those people left me; and I have a notion in 
my head that I left them there (that is, that I hid myself and would not go any 
farther with them), but I am not able to be particular in that account; only this I 
remember, that being taken up by some of the parish officers of Colchester, I 
gave an account that I came into the town with the gypsies, but that I would not 
go any farther with them, and that so they had left me, but whither they were 
gone that I knew not, nor could they expect it of me; for though they send round 
the country to inquire after them, it seems they could not be found. 

I was now in a way to be provided for; for though I was not a parish charge 
upon this or that part of the town by law, yet as my case came to be known, and 
that I was too young to do any work, being not above three years old, 
compassion moved the magistrates of the town to order some care to be taken of 
me, and I became one of their own as much as if I had been born in the place. 

In the provision they made for me, it was my good hap to be put to nurse, as 
they call it, to a woman who was indeed poor but had been in better 
circumstances, and who got a little livelihood by taking such as I was supposed 
to be, and keeping them with all necessaries, till they were at a certain age, in 
which it might be supposed they might go to service or get their own bread. 

This woman had also had a little school, which she kept to teach children to 
read and to work; and having, as I have said, lived before that in good fashion, 
she bred up the children she took with a great deal of art, as well as with a great 
deal of care. 

But that which was worth all the rest, she bred them up very religiously, being 
herself a very sober, pious woman, very housewifely and clean, and very 
mannerly, and with good behaviour. So that in a word, expecting a plain diet, 


coarse lodging, and mean clothes, we were brought up as mannerly and as 
genteelly as if we had been at the dancing-school. 

I was continued here till I was eight years old, when I was terrified with news 
that the magistrates (as I think they called them) had ordered that I should go to 
service. I was able to do but very little service wherever I was to go, except it 
was to run of errands and be a drudge to some cookmaid, and this they told me 
of often, which put me into a great fright; for I had a thorough aversion to going 
to service, as they called it (that is, to be a servant), though I was so young; and I 
told my nurse, as we called her, that I believed I could get my living without 
going to service, if she pleased to let me; for she had taught me to work with my 
needle, and spin worsted, which is the chief trade of that city, and I told her that 
if she would keep me, I would work for her, and I would work very hard. 

I talked to her almost every day of working hard; and, in short, I did nothing 
but work and cry all day, which grieved the good, kind woman so much, that at 
last she began to be concerned for me, for she loved me very well. 

One day after this, as she came into the room where all we poor children were 
at work, she sat down just over against me, not in her usual place as mistress, but 
as if she set herself on purpose to observe me and see me work. I was doing 
something she had set me to; as I remember, it was marking some shirts which 
she had taken to make, and after a while she began to talk to me. “Thou foolish 
child,’ says she, ‘thou art always crying (for I was crying then); ‘prithee, what 
dost cry for?’ ‘Because they will take me away,’ says I, ‘and put me to service, 
and I can’t work housework.’ ‘Well, child,’ says she, ‘but though you can’t work 
housework, as you call it, you will learn it in time, and they won’t put you to 
hard things at first.” ‘Yes, they will,’ says I, ‘and if I can’t do it they will beat 
me, and the maids will beat me to make me do great work, and I am but a little 
girl and I can’t do it’; and then I cried again, till I could not speak any more to 
her. 

This moved my good motherly nurse, so that she from that time resolved I 
should not go to service yet; so she bid me not cry, and she would speak to Mr. 
Mayor, and I should not go to service till I was bigger. 

Well, this did not satisfy me, for to think of going to service was such a 
frightful thing to me, that if she had assured me I should not have gone till I was 
twenty years old, it would have been the same to me; I should have cried, I 
believe, all the time, with the very apprehension of its being to be so at last. 

When she saw that I was not pacified yet, she began to be angry with me. 
‘And what would you have?’ says she; ‘don’t I tell you that you shall not go to 
service till your are bigger?’ ‘Ay,’ said I, ‘but then I must go at last.’ ‘Why, 
what?’ said she; ‘is the girl mad? What would you be—a gentlewoman?’ ‘Yes,’ 


says I, and cried heartily till I roared out again. 

This set the old gentlewoman a-laughing at me, as you may be sure it would. 
‘Well, madam, forsooth,’ says she, gibing at me, ‘you would be a gentlewoman; 
and pray how will you come to be a gentlewoman? What! will you do it by your 
fingers’ end?’ 

‘Yes,’ says I again, very innocently. 

‘Why, what can you earn?’ says she; ‘what can you get at your work?’ 

‘Threepence,’ said I, ‘when I spin, and fourpence when I work plain work.’ 

‘Alas! poor gentlewoman,’ said she again, laughing, ‘what will that do for 
thee?’ 

‘Tt will keep me,’ says I, ‘if you will let me live with you.’ And this I said in 
such a poor petitioning tone, that it made the poor woman’s heart yearn to me, as 
she told me afterwards. 

‘But,’ says she, ‘that will not keep you and buy you clothes too; and who must 
buy the little gentlewoman clothes?’ says she, and smiled all the while at me. 

‘T will work harder, then,’ says I, ‘and you shall have it all.’ 

‘Poor child! it won’t keep you,’ says she; ‘it will hardly keep you in victuals.’ 

‘Then I will have no victuals,’ says I, again very innocently; ‘let me but live 
with you.’ 

‘Why, can you live without victuals?’ says she. 

‘Yes,’ again says I, very much like a child, you may be sure, and still I cried 
heartily. 

I had no policy in all this; you may easily see it was all nature; but it was 
joined with so much innocence and so much passion that, in short, it set the good 
motherly creature a-weeping too, and she cried at last as fast as I did, and then 
took me and led me out of the teaching-room. ‘Come,’ says she, “you shan’t go 
to service; you shall live with me’; and this pacified me for the present. 

Some time after this, she going to wait on the Mayor, and talking of such 
things as belonged to her business, at last my story came up, and my good nurse 
told Mr. Mayor the whole tale. He was so pleased with it, that he would call his 
lady and his two daughters to hear it, and it made mirth enough among them, 
you may be sure. 

However, not a week had passed over, but on a sudden comes Mrs. Mayoress 
and her two daughters to the house to see my old nurse, and to see her school 
and the children. When they had looked about them a little, ‘Well, Mrs. a 
says the Mayoress to my nurse, ‘and pray which is the little lass that intends to 
be a gentlewoman?’ I heard her, and I was terribly frighted at first, though I did 
not know why neither; but Mrs. Mayoress comes up to me. ‘Well, miss,’ says 
she, ‘and what are you at work upon?’ The word miss was a language that had 





hardly been heard of in our school, and I wondered what sad name it was she 
called me. However, I stood up, made a curtsy, and she took my work out of my 
hand, looked on it, and said it was very well; then she took up one of the hands. 
‘Nay,’ says she, ‘the child may come to be a gentlewoman for aught anybody 
knows; she has a gentlewoman’s hand,’ says she. This pleased me mightily, you 
may be sure; but Mrs. Mayoress did not stop there, but giving me my work 
again, she put her hand in her pocket, gave me a shilling, and bid me mind my 
work, and learn to work well, and I might be a gentlewoman for aught she knew. 

Now all this while my good old nurse, Mrs. Mayoress, and all the rest of them 
did not understand me at all, for they meant one sort of thing by the word 
gentlewoman, and I meant quite another; for alas! all I understood by being a 
gentlewoman was to be able to work for myself, and get enough to keep me 
without that terrible bugbear going to service, whereas they meant to live great, 
rich and high, and I know not what. 

Well, after Mrs. Mayoress was gone, her two daughters came in, and they 
called for the gentlewoman too, and they talked a long while to me, and I 
answered them in my innocent way; but always, if they asked me whether I 
resolved to be a gentlewoman, I answered Yes. At last one of them asked me 
what a gentlewoman was? That puzzled me much; but, however, I explained 
myself negatively, that it was one that did not go to service, to do housework. 
They were pleased to be familiar with me, and like my little prattle to them, 
which, it seems, was agreeable enough to them, and they gave me money too. 

As for my money, I gave it all to my mistress-nurse, as I called her, and told 
her she should have all I got for myself when I was a gentlewoman, as well as 
now. By this and some other of my talk, my old tutoress began to understand me 
about what I meant by being a gentlewoman, and that I understood by it no more 
than to be able to get my bread by my own work; and at last she asked me 
whether it was not so. 

I told her, yes, and insisted on it, that to do so was to be a gentlewoman; ‘for,’ 
says I, ‘there is such a one,’ naming a woman that mended lace and washed the 
ladies’ laced-heads; ‘she,’ says I, ‘is a gentlewoman, and they call her madam.’ 

‘Poor child,’ says my good old nurse, ‘you may soon be such a gentlewoman 
as that, for she is a person of ill fame, and has had two or three bastards.’ 

I did not understand anything of that; but I answered, ‘I am sure they call her 
madam, and she does not go to service nor do housework’; and therefore I 
insisted that she was a gentlewoman, and I would be such a gentlewoman as that. 

The ladies were told all this again, to be sure, and they made themselves merry 
with it, and every now and then the young ladies, Mr. Mayor’s daughters, would 
come and see me, and ask where the little gentlewoman was, which made me not 


a little proud of myself. 

This held a great while, and I was often visited by these young ladies, and 
sometimes they brought others with them; so that I was known by it almost all 
over the town. 

I was now about ten years old, and began to look a little womanish, for I was 
mighty grave and humble, very mannerly, and as I had often heard the ladies say 
I was pretty, and would be a very handsome woman, so you may be sure that 
hearing them say so made me not a little proud. However, that pride had no ill 
effect upon me yet; only, as they often gave me money, and I gave it to my old 
nurse, she, honest woman, was so just to me as to lay it all out again for me, and 
gave me head-dresses, and linen, and gloves, and ribbons, and I went very neat, 
and always clean; for that I would do, and if I had rags on, I would always be 
clean, or else I would dabble them in water myself; but, I say, my good nurse, 
when I had money given me, very honestly laid it out for me, and would always 
tell the ladies this or that was bought with their money; and this made them 
oftentimes give me more, till at last I was indeed called upon by the magistrates, 
as I understood it, to go out to service; but then I was come to be so good a 
workwoman myself, and the ladies were so kind to me, that it was plain I could 
maintain myself—that is to say, I could earn as much for my nurse as she was 
able by it to keep me—so she told them that if they would give her leave, she 
would keep the gentlewoman, as she called me, to be her assistant and teach the 
children, which I was very well able to do; for I was very nimble at my work, 
and had a good hand with my needle, though I was yet very young. 

But the kindness of the ladies of the town did not end here, for when they 
came to understand that I was no more maintained by the public allowance as 
before, they gave me money oftener than formerly; and as I grew up they 
brought me work to do for them, such as linen to make, and laces to mend, and 
heads to dress up, and not only paid me for doing them, but even taught me how 
to do them; so that now I was a gentlewoman indeed, as I understood that word, 
I not only found myself clothes and paid my nurse for my keeping, but got 
money in my pocket too beforehand. 

The ladies also gave me clothes frequently of their own or their children’s; 
some stockings, some petticoats, some gowns, some one thing, some another, 
and these my old woman managed for me like a mere mother, and kept them for 
me, obliged me to mend them, and turn them and twist them to the best 
advantage, for she was a rare housewife. 

At last one of the ladies took so much fancy to me that she would have me 
home to her house, for a month, she said, to be among her daughters. 

Now, though this was exceeding kind in her, yet, as my old good woman said 


to her, unless she resolved to keep me for good and all, she would do the little 
gentlewoman more harm than good. ‘Well,’ says the lady, ‘that’s true; and 
therefore I’ll only take her home for a week, then, that I may see how my 
daughters and she agree together, and how I like her temper, and then I’II tell 
you more; and in the meantime, if anybody comes to see her as they used to do, 
you may only tell them you have sent her out to my house.’ 

This was prudently managed enough, and I went to the lady’s house; but I was 
so pleased there with the young ladies, and they so pleased with me, that I had 
enough to do to come away, and they were as unwilling to part with me. 

However, I did come away, and lived almost a year more with my honest old 
woman, and began now to be very helpful to her; for I was almost fourteen years 
old, was tall of my age, and looked a little womanish; but I had such a taste of 
genteel living at the lady’s house that I was not so easy in my old quarters as I 
used to be, and I thought it was fine to be a gentlewoman indeed, for I had quite 
other notions of a gentlewoman now than I had before; and as I thought, I say, 
that it was fine to be a gentlewoman, so I loved to be among gentlewomen, and 
therefore I longed to be there again. 

About the time that I was fourteen years and a quarter old, my good nurse, 
mother I rather to call her, fell sick and died. I was then in a sad condition 
indeed, for as there is no great bustle in putting an end to a poor body’s family 
when once they are carried to the grave, so the poor good woman being buried, 
the parish children she kept were immediately removed by the church-wardens; 
the school was at an end, and the children of it had no more to do but just stay at 
home till they were sent somewhere else; and as for what she left, her daughter, 
a married woman with six or seven children, came and swept it all away at once, 
and removing the goods, they had no more to say to me than to jest with me, and 
tell me that the little gentlewoman might set up for herself if she pleased. 

I was frighted out of my wits almost, and knew not what to do, for I was, as it 
were, turned out of doors to the wide world, and that which was still worse, the 
old honest woman had two-and-twenty shillings of mine in her hand, which was 
all the estate the little gentlewoman had in the world; and when I asked the 
daughter for it, she huffed me and laughed at me, and told me she had nothing to 
do with it. 

It was true the good, poor woman had told her daughter of it, and that it lay in 
such a place, that it was the child’s money, and had called once or twice for me 
to give it me, but I was, unhappily, out of the way somewhere or other, and when 
I came back she was past being in a condition to speak of it. However, the 
daughter was so honest afterwards as to give it me, though at first she used me 
cruelly about it. 


Now was I a poor gentlewoman indeed, and I was just that very night to be 
turned into the wide world; for the daughter removed all the goods, and I had not 
so much as a lodging to go to, or a bit of bread to eat. But it seems some of the 
neighbours, who had known my circumstances, took so much compassion of me 
as to acquaint the lady in whose family I had been a week, as I mentioned above; 
and immediately she sent her maid to fetch me away, and two of her daughters 
came with the maid though unsent. So I went with them, bag and baggage, and 
with a glad heart, you may be sure. The fright of my condition had made such an 
impression upon me, that I did not want now to be a gentlewoman, but was very 
willing to be a servant, and that any kind of servant they thought fit to have me 
be. 

But my new generous mistress, for she exceeded the good woman I was with 
before, in everything, as well as in the matter of estate; I say, in everything 
except honesty; and for that, though this was a lady most exactly just, yet I must 
not forget to say on all occasions, that the first, though poor, was as uprightly 
honest as it was possible for any one to be. 

I was no sooner carried away, as I have said, by this good gentlewoman, but 
the first lady, that is to say, the Mayoress that was, sent her two daughters to take 
care of me; and another family which had taken notice of me when I was the 
little gentlewoman, and had given me work to do, sent for me after her, so that I 
was mightily made of, as we say; nay, and they were not a little angry, especially 
madam the Mayoress, that her friend had taken me away from her, as she called 
it; for, as she said, I was hers by right, she having been the first that took any 
notice of me. But they that had me would not part with me; and as for me, 
though I should have been very well treated with any of the others, yet I could 
not be better than where I was. 

Here I continued till I was between seventeen and eighteen years old, and here 
I had all the advantages for my education that could be imagined; the lady had 
masters home to the house to teach her daughters to dance, and to speak French, 
and to write, and other to teach them music; and I was always with them, I 
learned as fast as they; and though the masters were not appointed to teach me, 
yet I learned by imitation and inquiry all that they learned by instruction and 
direction; so that, in short, I learned to dance and speak French as well as any of 
them, and to sing much better, for I had a better voice than any of them. I could 
not so readily come at playing on the harpsichord or spinet, because I had no 
instrument of my own to practice on, and could only come at theirs in the 
intervals when they left it, which was uncertain; but yet I learned tolerably well 
too, and the young ladies at length got two instruments, that is to say, a 
harpsichord and a spinet too, and then they taught me themselves. But as to 


dancing, they could hardly help my learning country-dances, because they 
always wanted me to make up even number; and, on the other hand, they were as 
heartily willing to learn me everything that they had been taught themselves, as I 
could be to take the learning. 

By this means I had, as I have said above, all the advantages of education that 
I could have had if I had been as much a gentlewoman as they were with whom I 
lived; and in some things I had the advantage of my ladies, though they were my 
superiors; but they were all the gifts of nature, and which all their fortunes could 
not furnish. First, | was apparently handsomer than any of them; secondly, I was 
better shaped; and, thirdly, I sang better, by which I mean I had a better voice; in 
all which you will, I hope, allow me to say, I do not speak my own conceit of 
myself, but the opinion of all that knew the family. 

I had with all these the common vanity of my sex, viz. that being really taken 
for very handsome, or, if you please, for a great beauty, I very well knew it, and 
had as good an opinion of myself as anybody else could have of me; and 
particularly I loved to hear anybody speak of it, which could not but happen to 
me sometimes, and was a great satisfaction to me. 

Thus far I have had a smooth story to tell of myself, and in all this part of my 
life I not only had the reputation of living in a very good family, and a family 
noted and respected everywhere for virtue and sobriety, and for every valuable 
thing; but I had the character too of a very sober, modest, and virtuous young 
woman, and such I had always been; neither had I yet any occasion to think of 
anything else, or to know what a temptation to wickedness meant. 

But that which I was too vain of was my ruin, or rather my vanity was the 
cause of it. The lady in the house where I was had two sons, young gentlemen of 
very promising parts and of extraordinary behaviour, and it was my misfortune 
to be very well with them both, but they managed themselves with me in a quite 
different manner. 

The eldest, a gay gentleman that knew the town as well as the country, and 
though he had levity enough to do an ill-natured thing, yet had too much 
judgment of things to pay too dear for his pleasures; he began with the unhappy 
snare to all women, viz. taking notice upon all occasions how pretty I was, as he 
called it, how agreeable, how well-carriaged, and the like; and this he contrived 
so subtly, as if he had known as well how to catch a woman in his net as a 
partridge when he went a-setting; for he would contrive to be talking this to his 
sisters when, though I was not by, yet when he knew I was not far off but that I 
should be sure to hear him. His sisters would return softly to him, ‘Hush, 
brother, she will hear you; she is but in the next room.’ Then he would put it off 
and talk softlier, as if he had not know it, and begin to acknowledge he was 


wrong; and then, as if he had forgot himself, he would speak aloud again, and I, 
that was so well pleased to hear it, was sure to listen for it upon all occasions. 

After he had thus baited his hook, and found easily enough the method how to 
lay it in my way, he played an opener game; and one day, going by his sister’s 
chamber when I was there, doing something about dressing her, he comes in 
with an air of gaiety. ‘Oh, Mrs. Betty,’ said he to me, ‘how do you do, Mrs. 
Betty? Don’t your cheeks burn, Mrs. Betty?’ I made a curtsy and blushed, but 
said nothing. ‘What makes you talk so, brother?’ says the lady. ‘Why,’ says he, 
‘we have been talking of her below-stairs this half-hour.’ ‘Well,’ says his sister, 
‘you can say no harm of her, that I am sure, so ‘tis no matter what you have been 
talking about.’ ‘Nay,’ says he, ‘“‘tis so far from talking harm of her, that we have 
been talking a great deal of good, and a great many fine things have been said of 
Mrs. Betty, I assure you; and particularly, that she is the handsomest young 
woman in Colchester; and, in short, they begin to toast her health in the town.’ 

‘I wonder at you, brother,’ says the sister. ‘Betty wants but one thing, but she 
had as good want everything, for the market is against our sex just now; and if a 
young woman have beauty, birth, breeding, wit, sense, manners, modesty, and 
all these to an extreme, yet if she have not money, she’s nobody, she had as good 
want them all for nothing but money now recommends a woman; the men play 
the game all into their own hands.’ 

Her younger brother, who was by, cried, ‘Hold, sister, you run too fast; I am 
an exception to your rule. I assure you, if I find a woman so accomplished as you 
talk of, I say, I assure you, I would not trouble myself about the money.’ 

‘Oh,’ says the sister, ‘but you will take care not to fancy one, then, without the 
money.’ 

“You don’t know that neither,’ says the brother. 

‘But why, sister,’ says the elder brother, ‘why do you exclaim so at the men 
for aiming so much at the fortune? You are none of them that want a fortune, 
whatever else you want.’ 

‘T understand you, brother,’ replies the lady very smartly; ‘you suppose I have 
the money, and want the beauty; but as times go now, the first will do without 
the last, so I have the better of my neighbours.’ 

‘Well,’ says the younger brother, ‘but your neighbours, as you call them, may 
be even with you, for beauty will steal a husband sometimes in spite of money, 
and when the maid chances to be handsomer than the mistress, she oftentimes 
makes as good a market, and rides in a coach before her.’ 

I thought it was time for me to withdraw and leave them, and I did so, but not 
so far but that I heard all their discourse, in which I heard abundance of the fine 
things said of myself, which served to prompt my vanity, but, as I soon found, 


was not the way to increase my interest in the family, for the sister and the 
younger brother fell grievously out about it; and as he said some very 
disobliging things to her upon my account, so I could easily see that she resented 
them by her future conduct to me, which indeed was very unjust to me, for I had 
never had the least thought of what she suspected as to her younger brother; 
indeed, the elder brother, in his distant, remote way, had said a great many things 
as in jest, which I had the folly to believe were in earnest, or to flatter myself 
with the hopes of what I ought to have supposed he never intended, and perhaps 
never thought of. 

It happened one day that he came running upstairs, towards the room where 
his sisters used to sit and work, as he often used to do; and calling to them before 
he came in, as was his way too, I, being there alone, stepped to the door, and 
said, ‘Sir, the ladies are not here, they are walked down the garden.’ As I stepped 
forward to say this, towards the door, he was just got to the door, and clasping 
me in his arms, as if it had been by chance, ‘Oh, Mrs. Betty,’ says he, ‘are you 
here? That’s better still; I want to speak with you more than I do with them’; and 
then, having me in his arms, he kissed me three or four times. 

I struggled to get away, and yet did it but faintly neither, and he held me fast, 
and still kissed me, till he was almost out of breath, and then, sitting down, says, 
‘Dear Betty, I am in love with you.’ 

His words, I must confess, fired my blood; all my spirits flew about my heart 
and put me into disorder enough, which he might easily have seen in my face. 
He repeated it afterwards several times, that he was in love with me, and my 
heart spoke as plain as a voice, that I liked it; nay, whenever he said, ‘I am in 
love with you,’ my blushes plainly replied, ‘Would you were, sir.’ 

However, nothing else passed at that time; it was but a surprise, and when he 
was gone I soon recovered myself again. He had stayed longer with me, but he 
happened to look out at the window and see his sisters coming up the garden, so 
he took his leave, kissed me again, told me he was very serious, and I should 
hear more of him very quickly, and away he went, leaving me infinitely pleased, 
though surprised; and had there not been one misfortune in it, I had been in the 
right, but the mistake lay here, that Mrs. Betty was in earnest and the gentleman 
was not. 

From this time my head ran upon strange things, and I may truly say I was not 
myself; to have such a gentleman talk to me of being in love with me, and of my 
being such a charming creature, as he told me I was; these were things I knew 
not how to bear, my vanity was elevated to the last degree. It is true I had my 
head full of pride, but, knowing nothing of the wickedness of the times, I had not 
one thought of my own safety or of my virtue about me; and had my young 


master offered it at first sight, he might have taken any liberty he thought fit with 
me; but he did not see his advantage, which was my happiness for that time. 

After this attack it was not long but he found an opportunity to catch me again, 
and almost in the same posture; indeed, it had more of design in it on his part, 
though not on my part. It was thus: the young ladies were all gone a-visiting with 
their mother; his brother was out of town; and as for his father, he had been in 
London for a week before. He had so well watched me that he knew where I 
was, though I did not so much as know that he was in the house; and he briskly 
comes up the stairs and, seeing me at work, comes into the room to me directly, 
and began just as he did before, with taking me in his arms, and kissing me for 
almost a quarter of an hour together. 

It was his younger sister’s chamber that I was in, and as there was nobody in 
the house but the maids below-stairs, he was, it may be, the ruder; in short, he 
began to be in earnest with me indeed. Perhaps he found me a little too easy, for 
God knows I made no resistance to him while he only held me in his arms and 
kissed me; indeed, I was too well pleased with it to resist him much. 

However, as it were, tired with that kind of work, we sat down, and there he 
talked with me a great while; he said he was charmed with me, and that he could 
not rest night or day till he had told me how he was in love with me, and, if I was 
able to love him again, and would make him happy, I should be the saving of his 
life, and many such fine things. I said little to him again, but easily discovered 
that I was a fool, and that I did not in the least perceive what he meant. 

Then he walked about the room, and taking me by the hand, I walked with 
him; and by and by, taking his advantage, he threw me down upon the bed, and 
kissed me there most violently; but, to give him his due, offered no manner of 
rudeness to me, only kissed a great while. After this he thought he had heard 
somebody come upstairs, so got off from the bed, lifted me up, professing a 
great deal of love for me, but told me it was all an honest affection, and that he 
meant no ill to me; and with that he put five guineas into my hand, and went 
away downstairs. 

I was more confounded with the money than I was before with the love, and 
began to be so elevated that I scarce knew the ground I stood on. I am the more 
particular in this part, that if my story comes to be read by any innocent young 
body, they may learn from it to guard themselves against the mischiefs which 
attend an early knowledge of their own beauty. If a young woman once thinks 
herself handsome, she never doubts the truth of any man that tells her he is in 
love with her; for if she believes herself charming enough to captivate him, ‘tis 
natural to expect the effects of it. 

This young gentleman had fired his inclination as much as he had my vanity, 


and, as if he had found that he had an opportunity and was sorry he did not take 
hold of it, he comes up again in half an hour or thereabouts, and falls to work 
with me again as before, only with a little less introduction. 

And first, when he entered the room, he turned about and shut the door. ‘Mrs. 
Betty,’ said he, ‘I fancied before somebody was coming upstairs, but it was not 
so; however,’ adds he, ‘if they find me in the room with you, they shan’t catch 
me a-kissing of you.’ I told him I did not know who should be coming upstairs, 
for I believed there was nobody in the house but the cook and the other maid, 
and they never came up those stairs. ‘Well, my dear,’ says he, ‘‘tis good to be 
sure, however’; and so he sits down, and we began to talk. And now, though I 
was still all on fire with his first visit, and said little, he did as it were put words 
in my mouth, telling me how passionately he loved me, and that though he could 
not mention such a thing till he came to this estate, yet he was resolved to make 
me happy then, and himself too; that is to say, to marry me, and abundance of 
such fine things, which I, poor fool, did not understand the drift of, but acted as 
if there was no such thing as any kind of love but that which tended to 
matrimony; and if he had spoke of that, I had no room, as well as no power, to 
have said no; but we were not come that length yet. 

We had not sat long, but he got up, and, stopping my very breath with kisses, 
threw me upon the bed again; but then being both well warmed, he went farther 
with me than decency permits me to mention, nor had it been in my power to 
have denied him at that moment, had he offered much more than he did. 

However, though he took these freedoms with me, it did not go to that which 
they call the last favour, which, to do him justice, he did not attempt; and he 
made that self-denial of his a plea for all his freedoms with me upon other 
occasions after this. When this was over, he stayed but a little while, but he put 
almost a handful of gold in my hand, and left me, making a thousand 
protestations of his passion for me, and of his loving me above all the women in 
the world. 

It will not be strange if I now began to think, but alas! it was but with very 
little solid reflection. I had a most unbounded stock of vanity and pride, and but 
a very little stock of virtue. I did indeed case sometimes with myself what young 
master aimed at, but thought of nothing but the fine words and the gold; whether 
he intended to marry me, or not to marry me, seemed a matter of no great 
consequence to me; nor did my thoughts so much as suggest to me the necessity 
of making any capitulation for myself, till he came to make a kind of formal 
proposal to me, as you shall hear presently. 

Thus I gave up myself to a readiness of being ruined without the least concern 
and am a fair memento to all young women whose vanity prevails over their 


virtue. Nothing was ever so stupid on both sides. Had I acted as became me, and 
resisted as virtue and honour require, this gentleman had either desisted his 
attacks, finding no room to expect the accomplishment of his design, or had 
made fair and honourable proposals of marriage; in which case, whoever had 
blamed him, nobody could have blamed me. In short, if he had known me, and 
how easy the trifle he aimed at was to be had, he would have troubled his head 
no farther, but have given me four or five guineas, and have lain with me the 
next time he had come at me. And if I had known his thoughts, and how hard he 
thought I would be to be gained, I might have made my own terms with him; and 
if I had not capitulated for an immediate marriage, I might for a maintenance till 
marriage, and might have had what I would; for he was already rich to excess, 
besides what he had in expectation; but I seemed wholly to have abandoned all 
such thoughts as these, and was taken up only with the pride of my beauty, and 
of being beloved by such a gentleman. As for the gold, I spent whole hours in 
looking upon it; I told the guineas over and over a thousand times a day. Never 
poor vain creature was so wrapt up with every part of the story as I was, not 
considering what was before me, and how near my ruin was at the door; indeed, 
I think I rather wished for that ruin than studied to avoid it. 

In the meantime, however, I was cunning enough not to give the least room to 
any in the family to suspect me, or to imagine that I had the least correspondence 
with this young gentleman. I scarce ever looked towards him in public, or 
answered if he spoke to me when anybody was near us; but for all that, we had 
every now and then a little encounter, where we had room for a word or two, an 
now and then a kiss, but no fair opportunity for the mischief intended; and 
especially considering that he made more circumlocution than, if he had known 
by thoughts, he had occasion for; and the work appearing difficult to him, he 
really made it so. 

But as the devil is an unwearied tempter, so he never fails to find opportunity 
for that wickedness he invites to. It was one evening that I was in the garden, 
with his two younger sisters and himself, and all very innocently merry, when he 
found means to convey a note into my hand, by which he directed me to 
understand that he would tomorrow desire me publicly to go of an errand for him 
into the town, and that I should see him somewhere by the way. 

Accordingly, after dinner, he very gravely says to me, his sisters being all by, 
‘Mrs. Betty, I must ask a favour of you.’ ‘What’s that?’ says his second sister. 
‘Nay, sister,’ says he very gravely, ‘if you can’t spare Mrs. Betty to-day, any 
other time will do.’ Yes, they said, they could spare her well enough, and the 
sister begged pardon for asking, which they did but of mere course, without any 
meaning. ‘Well, but, brother,’ says the eldest sister, “you must tell Mrs. Betty 


what it is; if it be any private business that we must not hear, you may call her 
out. There she is.’ ‘Why, sister,’ says the gentleman very gravely, ‘what do you 
mean? I only desire her to go into the High Street’ (and then he pulls out a 
turnover), ‘to such a shop’; and then he tells them a long story of two fine 
neckcloths he had bid money for, and he wanted to have me go and make an 
errand to buy a neck to the turnover that he showed, to see if they would take my 
money for the neckcloths; to bid a shilling more, and haggle with them; and then 
he made more errands, and so continued to have such petty business to do, that I 
should be sure to stay a good while. 

When he had given me my errands, he told them a long story of a visit he was 
going to make to a family they all knew, and where was to be such-and-such 
gentlemen, and how merry they were to be, and very formally asks his sisters to 
go with him, and they as formally excused themselves, because of company that 
they had notice was to come and visit them that afternoon; which, by the way, he 
had contrived on purpose. 

He had scarce done speaking to them, and giving me my errand, but his man 
came up to tell him that Sir W: H. *s coach stopped at the door; so he 
runs down, and comes up again immediately. ‘Alas!’ says he aloud, ‘there’s all 
my mirth spoiled at once; sir W has sent his coach for me, and desires to 
speak with me upon some earnest business.’ It seems this Sir W was a 
gentleman who lived about three miles out of town, to whom he had spoken on 
purpose the day before, to lend him his chariot for a particular occasion, and had 
appointed it to call for him, as it did, about three o’clock. 

Immediately he calls for his best wig, hat, and sword, and ordering his man to 
go to the other place to make his excuse— that was to say, he made an excuse to 
send his man away—he prepares to go into the coach. As he was going, he 
stopped a while, and speaks mighty earnestly to me about his business, and finds 
an opportunity to say very softly to me, ‘Come away, my dear, as soon as ever 
you can.’ I said nothing, but made a curtsy, as if I had done so to what he said in 
public. In about a quarter of an hour I went out too; I had no dress other than 
before, except that I had a hood, a mask, a fan, and a pair of gloves in my 
pocket; so that there was not the least suspicion in the house. He waited for me 
in the coach in a back-lane, which he knew I must pass by, and had directed the 
coachman whither to go, which was to a certain place, called Mile End, where 
lived a confidant of his, where we went in, and where was all the convenience in 
the world to be as wicked as we pleased. 

When we were together he began to talk very gravely to me, and to tell me he 
did not bring me there to betray me; that his passion for me would not suffer him 
to abuse me; that he resolved to marry me as soon as he came to his estate; that 














in the meantime, if I would grant his request, he would maintain me very 
honourably; and made me a thousand protestations of his sincerity and of his 
affection to me; and that he would never abandon me, and as I may say, made a 
thousand more preambles than he need to have done. 

However, as he pressed me to speak, I told him I had no reason to question the 
sincerity of his love to me after so many protestations, but—and there I stopped, 
as if I left him to guess the rest. ‘But what, my dear?’ says he. ‘I guess what you 
mean: what if you should be with child? Is not that it? Why, then,’ says he, ‘Ill 
take care of you and provide for you, and the child too; and that you may see I 
am not in jest,’ says he, ‘here’s an earnest for you,’ and with that he pulls out a 
silk purse, with an hundred guineas in it, and gave it me. ‘And I’ll give you such 
another,’ says he, ‘every year till I marry you.’ 

My colour came and went, at the sight of the purse and with the fire of his 
proposal together, so that I could not say a word, and he easily perceived it; so 
putting the purse into my bosom, I made no more resistance to him, but let him 
do just what he pleased, and as often as he pleased; and thus I finished my own 
destruction at once, for from this day, being forsaken of my virtue and my 
modesty, I had nothing of value left to recommend me, either to God’s blessing 
or man’s assistance. 

But things did not end here. I went back to the town, did the business he 
publicly directed me to, and was at home before anybody thought me long. As 
for my gentleman, he stayed out, as he told me he would, till late at night, and 
there was not the least suspicion in the family either on his account or on mine. 

We had, after this, frequent opportunities to repeat our crime —chiefly by his 
contrivance—especially at home, when his mother and the young ladies went 
abroad a-visiting, which he watched so narrowly as never to miss; knowing 
always beforehand when they went out, and then failed not to catch me all alone, 
and securely enough; so that we took our fill of our wicked pleasure for near half 
a year; and yet, which was the most to my satisfaction, I was not with child. 

But before this half-year was expired, his younger brother, of whom I have 
made some mention in the beginning of the story, falls to work with me; and he, 
finding me alone in the garden one evening, begins a story of the same kind to 
me, made good honest professions of being in love with me, and in short, 
proposes fairly and honourably to marry me, and that before he made any other 
offer to me at all. 

I was now confounded, and driven to such an extremity as the like was never 
known; at least not to me. I resisted the proposal with obstinacy; and now I 
began to arm myself with arguments. I laid before him the inequality of the 
match; the treatment I should meet with in the family; the ingratitude it would be 


to his good father and mother, who had taken me into their house upon such 
generous principles, and when I was in such a low condition; and, in short, I said 
everything to dissuade him from his design that I could imagine, except telling 
him the truth, which would indeed have put an end to it all, but that I durst not 
think of mentioning. 

But here happened a circumstance that I did not expect indeed, which put me 
to my shifts; for this young gentleman, as he was plain and honest, so he 
pretended to nothing with me but what was so too; and, knowing his own 
innocence, he was not so careful to make his having a kindness for Mrs. Betty a 
secret I the house, as his brother was. And though he did not let them know that 
he had talked to me about it, yet he said enough to let his sisters perceive he 
loved me, and his mother saw it too, which, though they took no notice of it to 
me, yet they did to him, an immediately I found their carriage to me altered, 
more than ever before. 

I saw the cloud, though I did not foresee the storm. It was easy, I say, to see 
that their carriage to me was altered, and that it grew worse and worse every day; 
till at last I got information among the servants that I should, in a very little 
while, be desired to remove. 

I was not alarmed at the news, having a full satisfaction that I should be 
otherwise provided for; and especially considering that I had reason every day to 
expect I should be with child, and that then I should be obliged to remove 
without any pretences for it. 

After some time the younger gentleman took an opportunity to tell me that the 
kindness he had for me had got vent in the family. He did not charge me with it, 
he said, for he know well enough which way it came out. He told me his plain 
way of talking had been the occasion of it, for that he did not make his respect 
for me so much a secret as he might have done, and the reason was, that he was 
at a point, that if I would consent to have him, he would tell them all openly that 
he loved me, and that he intended to marry me; that it was true his father and 
mother might resent it, and be unkind, but that he was now in a way to live, 
being bred to the law, and he did not fear maintaining me agreeable to what I 
should expect; and that, in short, as he believed I would not be ashamed of him, 
so he was resolved not to be ashamed of me, and that he scorned to be afraid to 
own me now, whom he resolved to own after I was his wife, and therefore I had 
nothing to do but to give him my hand, and he would answer for all the rest. 

I was now in a dreadful condition indeed, and now I repented heartily my 
easiness with the eldest brother; not from any reflection of conscience, but from 
a view of the happiness I might have enjoyed, and had now made impossible; for 
though I had no great scruples of conscience, as I have said, to struggle with, yet 


I could not think of being a whore to one brother and a wife to the other. But 
then it came into my thoughts that the first brother had promised to made me his 
wife when he came to his estate; but I presently remembered what I had often 
thought of, that he had never spoken a word of having me for a wife after he had 
conquered me for a mistress; and indeed, till now, though I said I thought of it 
often, yet it gave me no disturbance at all, for as he did not seem in the least to 
lessen his affection to me, so neither did he lessen his bounty, though he had the 
discretion himself to desire me not to lay out a penny of what he gave me in 
clothes, or to make the least show extraordinary, because it would necessarily 
give jealousy in the family, since everybody know I could come at such things 
no manner of ordinary way, but by some private friendship, which they would 
presently have suspected. 

But I was now in a great strait, and knew not what to do. The main difficulty 
was this: the younger brother not only laid close siege to me, but suffered it to be 
seen. He would come into his sister’s room, and his mother’s room, and sit 
down, and talk a thousand kind things of me, and to me, even before their faces, 
and when they were all there. This grew so public that the whole house talked of 
it, and his mother reproved him for it, and their carriage to me appeared quite 
altered. In short, his mother had let fall some speeches, as if she intended to put 
me out of the family; that is, in English, to turn me out of doors. Now I was sure 
this could not be a secret to his brother, only that he might not think, as indeed 
nobody else yet did, that the youngest brother had made any proposal to me 
about it; but as I easily could see that it would go farther, so I saw likewise there 
was an absolute necessity to speak of it to him, or that he would speak of it to 
me, and which to do first I knew not; that is, whether I should break it to him or 
let it alone till he should break it to me. 

Upon serious consideration, for indeed now I began to consider things very 
seriously, and never till now; I say, upon serious consideration, I resolved to tell 
him of it first; and it was not long before I had an opportunity, for the very next 
day his brother went to London upon some business, and the family being out a- 
visiting, just as it had happened before, and as indeed was often the case, he 
came according to his custom, to spend an hour or two with Mrs. Betty. 

When he came had had sat down a while, he easily perceived there was an 
alteration in my countenance, that I was not so free and pleasant with him as I 
used to be, and particularly, that I had been a-crying; he was not long before he 
took notice of it, and asked me in very kind terms what was the matter, and if 
anything troubled me. I would have put it off if I could, but it was not to be 
concealed; so after suffering many importunities to draw that out of me which I 
longed as much as possible to disclose, I told him that it was true something did 


trouble me, and something of such a nature that I could not conceal from him, 
and yet that I could not tell how to tell him of it neither; that it was a thing that 
not only surprised me, but greatly perplexed me, and that I knew not what course 
to take, unless he would direct me. He told me with great tenderness, that let it 
be what it would, I should not let it trouble me, for he would protect me from all 
the world. 

I then began at a distance, and told him I was afraid the ladies had got some 
secret information of our correspondence; for that it was easy to see that their 
conduct was very much changed towards me for a great while, and that now it 
was come to that pass that they frequently found fault with me, and sometimes 
fell quite out with me, though I never gave them the least occasion; that whereas 
I used always to lie with the eldest sister, I was lately put to lie by myself, or 
with one of the maids; and that I had overheard them several times talking very 
unkindly about me; but that which confirmed it all was, that one of the servants 
had told me that she had heard I was to be turned out, and that it was not safe for 
the family that I should be any longer in the house. 

He smiled when he herd all this, and I asked him how he could make so light 
of it, when he must needs know that if there was any discovery I was undone for 
ever, and that even it would hurt him, though not ruin him as it would me. I 
upbraided him, that he was like all the rest of the sex, that, when they had the 
character and honour of a woman at their mercy, oftentimes made it their jest, 
and at least looked upon it as a trifle, and counted the ruin of those they had had 
their will of as a thing of no value. 

He saw me warm and serious, and he changed his style immediately; he told 
me he was sorry I should have such a thought of him; that he had never given me 
the least occasion for it, but had been as tender of my reputation as he could be 
of his own; that he was sure our correspondence had been managed with so 
much address, that not one creature in the family had so much as a suspicion of 
it; that if he smiled when I told him my thoughts, it was at the assurance he lately 
received, that our understanding one another was not so much as known or 
guessed at; and that when he had told me how much reason he had to be easy, I 
should smile as he did, for he was very certain it would give me a full 
satisfaction. 

‘This is a mystery I cannot understand,’ says I, ‘or how it should be to my 
satisfaction that I am to be turned out of doors; for if our correspondence is not 
discovered, I know not what else I have done to change the countenances of the 
whole family to me, or to have them treat me as they do now, who formerly used 
me with so much tenderness, as if I had been one of their own children.’ 

‘Why, look you, child,’ says he, ‘that they are uneasy about you, that is true; 


but that they have the least suspicion of the case as it is, and as it respects you 
and I, is so far from being true, that they suspect my brother Robin; and, in short, 
they are fully persuaded he makes love to you; nay, the fool has put it into their 
heads too himself, for he is continually bantering them about it, and making a 
jest of himself. I confess I think he is wrong to do so, because he cannot but see 
it vexes them, and makes them unkind to you; but ‘tis a satisfaction to me, 
because of the assurance it gives me, that they do not suspect me in the least, and 
I hope this will be to your satisfaction too.’ 

‘So it is,’ says I, ‘one way; but this does not reach my case at all, nor is this 
the chief thing that troubles me, though I have been concerned about that too.’ 
‘What is it, then?’ says he. With which I fell to tears, and could say nothing to 
him at all. He strove to pacify me all he could, but began at last to be very 
pressing upon me to tell what it was. At last I answered that I thought I ought to 
tell him too, and that he had some right to know it; besides, that I wanted his 
direction in the case, for I was in such perplexity that I knew not what course to 
take, and then I related the whole affair to him. I told him how imprudently his 
brother had managed himself, in making himself so public; for that if he had 
kept it a secret, as such a thing out to have been, I could but have denied him 
positively, without giving any reason for it, and he would in time have ceased his 
solicitations; but that he had the vanity, first, to depend upon it that I would not 
deny him, and then had taken the freedom to tell his resolution of having me to 
the whole house. 

I told him how far I had resisted him, and told him how sincere and 
honourable his offers were. ‘But,’ says I, ‘my case will be doubly hard; for as 
they carry it ill to me now, because he desires to have me, they’!l carry it worse 
when they shall find I have denied him; and they will presently say, there’s 
something else in it, and then out it comes that I am married already to 
somebody else, or that I would never refuse a match so much above me as this 
was.’ 

This discourse surprised him indeed very much. He told me that it was a 
critical point indeed for me to manage, and he did not see which way I should 
get out of it; but he would consider it, and let me know next time we met, what 
resolution he was come to about it; and in the meantime desired I would not give 
my consent to his brother, nor yet give him a flat denial, but that I would hold 
him in suspense a while. 

I seemed to start at his saying I should not give him my consent. I told him he 
knew very well I had no consent to give; that he had engaged himself to marry 
me, and that my consent was the same time engaged to him; that he had all along 
told me I was his wife, and I looked upon myself as effectually so as if the 


ceremony had passed; and that it was from his own mouth that I did so, he 
having all along persuaded me to call myself his wife. 

‘Well, my dear,’ says he, ‘don’t be concerned at that now; if I am not your 
husband, I?ll be as good as a husband to you; and do not let those things trouble 
you now, but let me look a little farther into this affair, and I shall be able to say 
more next time we meet.’ 

He pacified me as well as he could with this, but I found he was very 
thoughtful, and that though he was very kind to me and kissed me a thousand 
times, and more I believe, and gave me money too, yet he offered no more all 
the while we were together, which was above two hours, and which I much 
wondered at indeed at that time, considering how it used to be, and what 
opportunity we had. 

His brother did not come from London for five or six days, and it was two 
days more before he got an opportunity to talk with him; but then getting him by 
himself he began to talk very close to him about it, and the same evening got an 
opportunity (for we had a long conference together) to repeat all their discourse 
to me, which, as near as I can remember, was to the purpose following. He told 
him he heard strange news of him since he went, viz. that he made love to Mrs. 
Betty. ‘Well, says his brother a little angrily, ‘and so I do. And what then? What 
has anybody to do with that?’ ‘Nay,’ says his brother, ‘don’t be angry, Robin; I 
don’t pretend to have anything to do with it; nor do I pretend to be angry with 
you about it. But I find they do concern themselves about it, and that they have 
used the poor girl ill about it, which I should take as done to myself.’ “Whom do 
you mean by THEY?’ says Robin. ‘I mean my mother and the girls,’ says the 
elder brother. ‘But hark ye,’ says his brother, ‘are you in earnest? Do you really 
love this girl? You may be free with me, you know.’ ‘Why, then,’ says Robin, ‘I 
will be free with you; I do love her above all the women in the world, and I will 
have her, let them say and do what they will. I believe the girl will not deny me.’ 

It struck me to the heart when he told me this, for though it was most rational 
to think I would not deny him, yet I knew in my own conscience I must deny 
him, and I saw my ruin in my being obliged to do so; but I knew it was my 
business to talk otherwise then, so I interrupted him in his story thus. 

‘Ay!’ said I, ‘does he think I cannot deny him? But he shall find I can deny 
him, for all that.’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ says he, ‘but let me give you the whole story as it went on 
between us, and then say what you will.’ 

Then he went on and told me that he replied thus: ‘But, brother, you know she 
has nothing, and you may have several ladies with good fortunes.’ 

‘Tis no matter for that,’ said Robin; ‘I love the girl, and I will never please 


my pocket in marrying, and not please my fancy.’ ‘And so, my dear,’ adds he, 
‘there is no opposing him.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ says I, ‘you shall see I can oppose him; I have learnt to say No, 
now though I had not learnt it before; if the best lord in the land offered me 
marriage now, I could very cheerfully say No to him.’ 

‘Well, but, my dear,’ says he, ‘what can you say to him? You know, as you 
said when we talked of it before, he well ask you many questions about it, and 
all the house will wonder what the meaning of it should be.’ 

‘Why,’ says I, smiling, ‘I can stop all their mouths at one clap by telling him, 
and them too, that I am married already to his elder brother.’ 

He smiled a little too at the word, but I could see it startled him, and he could 
not hide the disorder it put him into. However, he returned, ‘Why, though that 
may be true in some sense, yet I suppose you are but in jest when you talk of 
giving such an answer as that; it may not be convenient on many accounts.’ 

‘No, no,’ says I pleasantly, ‘I am not so fond of letting the secret come out 
without your consent.’ 

‘But what, then, can you say to him, or to them,’ says he, ‘when they find you 
positive against a match which would be apparently so much to your 
advantage?’ 

‘Why,’ says I, ‘should I be at a loss? First of all, I am not obliged to give me 
any reason at all; on the other hand, I may tell them I am married already, and 
stop there, and that will be a full stop too to him, for he can have no reason to 
ask one question after it.’ 

‘Ay,’ says he; ‘but the whole house will tease you about that, even to father 
and mother, and if you deny them positively, they will be disobliged at you, and 
suspicious besides.’ 

‘Why,’ says I, ‘what can I do? What would have me do? I was in straight 
enough before, and as I told you, I was in perplexity before, and acquainted you 
with the circumstances, that I might have your advice.’ 

‘My dear,’ says he, ‘I have been considering very much upon it, you may be 
sure, and though it is a piece of advice that has a great many mortifications in it 
to me, and may at first seem strange to you, yet, all things considered, I see no 
better way for you than to let him go on; and if you find him hearty and in 
earnest, marry him.’ 

I gave him a look full of horror at those words, and, turning pale as death, was 
at the very point of sinking down out of the chair I sat in; when, giving a start, 
‘My dear,’ says he aloud, ‘what’s the matter with you? Where are you a-going?’ 
and a great many such things; and with jogging and called to me, fetched me a 
little to myself, though it was a good while before I fully recovered my senses, 


and was not able to speak for several minutes more. 

When I was fully recovered he began again. ‘My dear,’ says he, ‘what made 
you so surprised at what I said? I would have you consider seriously of it? You 
may see plainly how the family stand in this case, and they would be stark mad 
if it was my case, as it is my brother’s; and for aught I see, it would be my ruin 
and yours too.’ 

‘Ay!’ says I, still speaking angrily; ‘are all your protestations and vows to be 
shaken by the dislike of the family? Did I not always object that to you, and you 
made light thing of it, as what you were above, and would value; and is it come 
to this now?’ said I. ‘Is this your faith and honour, your love, and the solidity of 
your promises?’ 

He continued perfectly calm, notwithstanding all my reproaches, and I was not 
sparing of them at all; but he replied at last, ‘My dear, I have not broken one 
promise with you yet; I did tell you I would marry you when I was come to my 
estate; but you see my father is a hale, healthy man, and may live these thirty 
years still, and not be older than several are round us in town; and you never 
proposed my marrying you sooner, because you knew it might be my ruin; and 
as to all the rest, I have not failed you in anything, you have wanted for nothing.’ 

I could not deny a word of this, and had nothing to say to it in general. ‘But 
why, then,’ says I, ‘can you persuade me to such a horrid step as leaving you, 
since you have not left me? Will you allow no affection, no love on my side, 
where there has been so much on your side? Have I made you no returns? Have I 
given no testimony of my sincerity and of my passion? Are the sacrifices I have 
made of honour and modesty to you no proof of my being tied to you in bonds 
too strong to be broken?’ 

‘But here, my dear,’ says he, ‘you may come into a safe station, and appear 
with honour and with splendour at once, and the remembrance of what we have 
done may be wrapt up in an eternal silence, as if it had never happened; you 
shall always have my respect, and my sincere affection, only then it shall be 
honest, and perfectly just to my brother; you shall be my dear sister, as now you 
are my dear ’ and there he stopped. 

“Your dear whore,’ says I, ‘you would have said if you had gone on, and you 
might as well have said it; but I understand you. However, I desire you to 
remember the long discourses you have had with me, and the many hours’ pains 
you have taken to persuade me to believe myself an honest woman; that I was 
your wife intentionally, though not in the eyes of the world, and that it was as 
effectual a marriage that had passed between us as is we had been publicly 
wedded by the parson of the parish. You know and cannot but remember that 
these have been your own words to me.’ 





I found this was a little too close upon him, but I made it up in what follows. 
He stood stock-still for a while and said nothing, and I went on thus: ‘You 
cannot,’ says I, ‘without the highest injustice, believe that I yielded upon all 
these persuasions without a love not to be questioned, not to be shaken again by 
anything that could happen afterward. If you have such dishonourable thoughts 
of me, I must ask you what foundation in any of my behaviour have I given for 
such a suggestion? 

‘Tf, then, I have yielded to the importunities of my affection, and if I have been 
persuaded to believe that I am really, and in the essence of the thing, your wife, 
shall I now give the lie to all those arguments and call myself your whore, or 
mistress, which is the same thing? And will you transfer me to your brother? 
Can you transfer my affection? Can you bid me cease loving you, and bid me 
love him? It is in my power, think you, to make such a change at demand? No, 
sir,’ said I, ‘depend upon it ‘tis impossible, and whatever the change of your side 
may be, I will ever be true; and I had much rather, since it is come that unhappy 
length, be your whore than your brother’s wife.’ 

He appeared pleased and touched with the impression of this last discourse, 
and told me that he stood where he did before; that he had not been unfaithful to 
me in any one promise he had ever made yet, but that there were so many 
terrible things presented themselves to his view in the affair before me, and that 
on my account in particular, that he had thought of the other as a remedy so 
effectual as nothing could come up to it. That he thought this would not be entire 
parting us, but we might love as friends all our days, and perhaps with more 
satisfaction than we should in the station we were now in, as things might 
happen; that he durst say, I could not apprehend anything from him as to 
betraying a secret, which could not but be the destruction of us both, if it came 
out; that he had but one question to ask of me that could lie in the way of it, and 
if that question was answered in the negative, he could not but think still it was 
the only step I could take. 

I guessed at his question presently, namely, whether I was sure I was not with 
child? As to that, I told him he need not be concerned about it, for I was not with 
child. ‘Why, then, my dear,’ says he, ‘we have no time to talk further now. 
Consider of it, and think closely about it; I cannot but be of the opinion still, that 
it will be the best course you can take.’ And with this he took his leave, and the 
more hastily too, his mother and sisters ringing at the gate, just at the moment 
that he had risen up to go. 

He left me in the utmost confusion of thought; and he easily perceived it the 
next day, and all the rest of the week, for it was but Tuesday evening when we 
talked; but he had no opportunity to come at me all that week, till the Sunday 


after, when I, being indisposed, did not go to church, and he, making some 
excuse for the like, stayed at home. 

And now he had me an hour and a half again by myself, and we fell into the 
same arguments all over again, or at least so near the same, as it would be to no 
purpose to repeat them. At last I asked him warmly, what opinion he must have 
of my modesty, that he could suppose I should so much as entertain a thought of 
lying with two brothers, and assured him it could never be. I added, if he was to 
tell me that he would never see me more, than which nothing but death could be 
more terrible, yet I could never entertain a thought so dishonourable to myself, 
and so base to him; and therefore, I entreated him, if he had one grain of respect 
or affection left for me, that he would speak no more of it to me, or that he 
would pull his sword out and kill me. He appeared surprised at my obstinacy, as 
he called it; told me I was unkind to myself, and unkind to him in it; that it was a 
crisis unlooked for upon us both, and impossible for either of us to foresee, but 
that he did not see any other way to save us both from ruin, and therefore he 
thought it the more unkind; but that if he must say no more of it to me, he added 
with an unusual coldness, that he did not know anything else we had to talk of; 
and so he rose up to take his leave. I rose up too, as if with the same 
indifference; but when he came to give me as it were a parting kiss, I burst out 
into such a passion of crying, that though I would have spoke, I could not, and 
only pressing his hand, seemed to give him the adieu, but cried vehemently. 

He was sensibly moved with this; so he sat down again, and said a great many 
kind things to me, to abate the excess of my passion, but still urged the necessity 
of what he had proposed; all the while insisting, that if I did refuse, he would 
notwithstanding provide for me; but letting me plainly see that he would decline 
me in the main point—nay, even as a mistress; making it a point of honour not to 
lie with the woman that, for aught he knew, might come to be his brother’s wife. 

The bare loss of him as a gallant was not so much my affliction as the loss of 
his person, whom indeed I loved to distraction; and the loss of all the 
expectations I had, and which I always had built my hopes upon, of having him 
one day for my husband. These things oppressed my mind so much, that, in 
short, I fell very ill; the agonies of my mind, in a word, threw me into a high 
fever, and long it was, that none in the family expected my life. 

I was reduced very low indeed, and was often delirious and light-headed; but 
nothing lay so near me as the fear that, when I was light-headed, I should say 
something or other to his prejudice. I was distressed in my mind also to see him, 
and so he was to see me, for he really loved me most passionately; but it could 
not be; there was not the least room to desire it on one side or other, or so much 
as to make it decent. 


It was near five weeks that I kept my bed and though the violence of my fever 
abated in three weeks, yet it several times returned; and the physicians said two 
or three times, they could do no more for me, but that they must leave nature and 
the distemper to fight it out, only strengthening the first with cordials to maintain 
the struggle. After the end of five weeks I grew better, but was so weak, so 
altered, so melancholy, and recovered so slowly, that they physicians 
apprehended I should go into a consumption; and which vexed me most, they 
gave it as their opinion that my mind was oppressed, that something troubled 
me, and, in short, that I was in love. Upon this, the whole house was set upon me 
to examine me, and to press me to tell whether I was in love or not, and with 
whom; but as I well might, I denied my being in love at all. 

They had on this occasion a squabble one day about me at table, that had like 
to have put the whole family in an uproar, and for some time did so. They 
happened to be all at table but the father; as for me, I was ill, and in my chamber. 
At the beginning of the talk, which was just as they had finished their dinner, the 
old gentlewoman, who had sent me somewhat to eat, called her maid to go up 
and ask me if I would have any more; but the maid brought down word I had not 
eaten half what she had sent me already. 

‘Alas, says the old lady, ‘that poor girl! I am afraid she will never be well.’ 

‘Well!’ says the elder brother, ‘how should Mrs. Betty be well? They say she 
is in love.’ 

‘T believe nothing of it,’ says the old gentlewoman. 

‘T don’t know,’ says the eldest sister, ‘what to say to it; they have made such a 
rout about her being so handsome, and so charming, and I know not what, and 
that in her hearing too, that has turned the creature’s head, I believe, and who 
knows what possessions may follow such doings? For my part, I don’t know 
what to make of it.’ 

‘Why, sister, you must acknowledge she is very handsome,’ says the elder 
brother. 

‘Ay, and a great deal handsomer than you, sister,’ says Robin, ‘and that’s your 
mortification.’ 

‘Well, well, that is not the question,’ says his sister; ‘that girl is well enough, 
and she knows it well enough; she need not be told of it to make her vain.’ 

‘We are not talking of her being vain,’ says the elder brother, ‘but of her being 
in love; it may be she is in love with herself; it seems my sisters think so.’ 

‘T would she was in love with me,’ says Robin; ‘I’d quickly put her out of her 
pain.’ 

“What d’ye mean by that, son,’ says the old lady; ‘how can you talk so?’ 

‘Why, madam,’ says Robin, again, very honestly, ‘do you think I’d let the 


poor girl die for love, and of one that is near at hand to be had, too?’ 

‘Fie, brother!’, says the second sister, ‘how can you talk so? Would you take a 
creature that has not a groat in the world?’ 

‘Prithee, child,’ says Robin, ‘beauty’s a portion, and good-humour with it is a 
double portion; I wish thou hadst half her stock of both for thy portion.’ So there 
was her mouth stopped. 

‘T find,’ says the eldest sister, ‘if Betty is not in love, my brother is. I wonder 
he has not broke his mind to Betty; I warrant she won’t say No.’ 

‘They that yield when they’re asked,’ says Robin, ‘are one step before them 
that were never asked to yield, sister, and two steps before them that yield before 
they are asked; and that’s an answer to you, sister.’ 

This fired the sister, and she flew into a passion, and said, things were come to 
that pass that it was time the wench, meaning me, was out of the family; and but 
that she was not fit to be turned out, she hoped her father and mother would 
consider of it as soon as she could be removed. 

Robin replied, that was business for the master and mistress of the family, 
who where not to be taught by one that had so little judgment as his eldest sister. 

It ran up a great deal farther; the sister scolded, Robin rallied and bantered, but 
poor Betty lost ground by it extremely in the family. I heard of it, and I cried 
heartily, and the old lady came up to me, somebody having told her that I was so 
much concerned about it. I complained to her, that it was very hard the doctors 
should pass such a censure upon me, for which they had no ground; and that it 
was still harder, considering the circumstances I was under in the family; that I 
hoped I had done nothing to lessen her esteem for me, or given any occasion for 
the bickering between her sons and daughters, and I had more need to think of a 
coffin than of being in love, and begged she would not let me suffer in her 
opinion for anybody’s mistakes but my own. 

She was sensible of the justice of what I said, but told me, since there had 
been such a clamour among them, and that her younger son talked after such a 
rattling way as he did, she desired I would be so faithful to her as to answer her 
but one question sincerely. I told her I would, with all my heart, and with the 
utmost plainness and sincerity. Why, then, the question was, whether there way 
anything between her son Robert and me. I told her with all the protestations of 
sincerity that I was able to make, and as I might well, do, that there was not, nor 
every had been; I told her that Mr. Robert had rattled and jested, as she knew it 
was his way, and that I took it always, as I supposed he meant it, to be a wild 
airy way of discourse that had no signification in it; and again assured her, that 
there was not the least tittle of what she understood by it between us; and that 
those who had suggested it had done me a great deal of wrong, and Mr. Robert 


no service at all. 

The old lady was fully satisfied, and kissed me, spoke cheerfully to me, and 
bid me take care of my health and want for nothing, and so took her leave. But 
when she came down she found the brother and all his sisters together by the 
ears; they were angry, even to passion, at his upbraiding them with their being 
homely, and having never had any sweethearts, never having been asked the 
question, and their being so forward as almost to ask first. He rallied them upon 
the subject of Mrs. Betty; how pretty, how good-humoured, how she sung better 
then they did, and danced better, and how much handsomer she was; and in 
doing this he omitted no ill-natured thing that could vex them, and indeed, 
pushed too hard upon them. The old lady came down in the height of it, and to 
put a stop it to, told them all the discourse she had had with me, and how I 
answered, that there was nothing between Mr. Robert and I. 

‘She’s wrong there,’ says Robin, ‘for if there was not a great deal between us, 
we should be closer together than we are. I told her I loved her hugely,’ says he, 
‘but I could never make the jade believe I was in earnest.’ ‘I do not know how 
you should,’ says his mother; ‘nobody in their senses could believe you were in 
earnest, to talk so to a poor girl, whose circumstances you know so well. 

‘But prithee, son,’ adds she, ‘since you tell me that you could not make her 
believe you were in earnest, what must we believe about it? For you ramble so in 
your discourse, that nobody knows whether you are in earnest or in jest; but as I 
find the girl, by your own confession, has answered truly, I wish you would do 
so too, and tell me seriously, so that I may depend upon it. Is there anything in it 
or no? Are you in earnest or no? Are you distracted, indeed, or are you not? ‘Tis 
a weighty question, and I wish you would make us easy about it.’ 

‘By my faith, madam,’ says Robin, ‘‘tis in vain to mince the matter or tell any 
more lies about it; I am in earnest, as much as a man is that’s going to be hanged. 
If Mrs. Betty would say she loved me, and that she would marry me, I’d have 
her tomorrow morning fasting, and say, “To have and to hold,’ instead of eating 
my breakfast.’ 

‘Well,’ says the mother, ‘then there’s one son lost’; and she said it in a very 
mournful tone, as one greatly concerned at it. 

‘T hope not, madam,’ says Robin; ‘no man is lost when a good wife has found 
him.’ 

‘Why, but, child,’ says the old lady, ‘she is a beggar.’ 

‘Why, then, madam, she has the more need of charity,’ says Robin; ‘I’ll take 
her off the hands of the parish, and she and I’1l beg together.’ 

‘It’s bad jesting with such things,’ says the mother. 

‘T don’t jest, madam,’ says Robin. ‘We’ll come and beg your pardon, madam; 


and your blessing, madam, and my father’s.’ 

‘This is all out of the way, son,’ says the mother. ‘If you are in earnest you are 
undone.’ 

‘T am afraid not,’ says he, ‘for I am really afraid she won’t have me; after all 
my sister’s huffing and blustering, I believe I shall never be able to persuade her 
to it.’ 

‘That’s a fine tale, indeed; she is not so far out of her senses neither. Mrs. 
Betty is no fool,’ says the younger sister. ‘Do you think she has learnt to say No, 
any more than other people?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Mirth-wit,’ says Robin, ‘Mrs. Betty’s no fool; but Mrs. Betty may 
be engaged some other way, and what then?’ 

‘Nay,’ says the eldest sister, “we can say nothing to that. Who must it be to, 
then? She is never out of the doors; it must be between you.’ 

‘T have nothing to say to that,’ says Robin. ‘I have been examined enough; 
there’s my brother. If it must be between us, go to work with him.’ 

This stung the elder brother to the quick, and he concluded that Robin had 
discovered something. However, he kept himself from appearing disturbed. 
‘Prithee,’ says he, ‘don’t go to shame your stories off upon me; I tell you, I deal 
in no such ware; I have nothing to say to Mrs. Betty, nor to any of the Mrs. 
Bettys in the parish’; and with that he rose up and brushed off. 

‘No,’ says the eldest sister, ‘I dare answer for my brother; he knows the world 
better.’ 

Thus the discourse ended, but it left the elder brother quite confounded. He 
concluded his brother had made a full discovery, and he began to doubt whether 
I had been concerned in it or not; but with all his management he could not bring 
it about to get at me. At last he was so perplexed that he was quite desperate, and 
resolved he would come into my chamber and see me, whatever came of it. In 
order to do this, he contrived it so, that one day after dinner, watching his eldest 
sister till he could see her go upstairs, he runs after her. ‘Hark ye, sister,’ says he, 
‘where is this sick woman? May not a body see her?’ ‘Yes,’ says the sister, ‘I 
believe you may; but let me go first a little, and I’Il tell you.’ So she ran up to the 
door and gave me notice, and presently called to him again. ‘Brother,’ says she, 
‘you may come if you please.’ So in he came, just in the same kind of rant. 
‘Well,’ says he at the door as he came in, ‘where is this sick body that’s in love? 
How do ye do, Mrs. Betty?’ I would have got up out of my chair, but was so 
weak I could not for a good while; and he saw it, and his sister to, and she said, 
‘Come, do not strive to stand up; my brother desires no ceremony, especially 
now you are so weak.’ ‘No, no, Mrs. Betty, pray sit still,’ says he, and so sits 
himself down in a chair over against me, and appeared as if he was mighty 


melry. 

He talked a lot of rambling stuff to his sister and to me, sometimes of one 
thing, sometimes of another, on purpose to amuse his sister, and every now and 
then would turn it upon the old story, directing it to me. ‘Poor Mrs. Betty,’ says 
he, ‘it is a sad thing to be in love; why, it has reduced you sadly.’ At last I spoke 
a little. ‘I am glad to see you so merry, sir,’ says I; ‘but I think the doctor might 
have found something better to do than to make his game at his patients. If I had 
been ill of no other distemper, I know the proverb too well to have let him come 
to me.’ ‘What proverb?’ says he, ‘Oh! I remember it now. What— 

“Where love is the case, 

The doctor’s an ass.” 

Is not that it, Mrs. Betty?’ I smiled and said nothing. ‘Nay,’ says he, ‘I think 
the effect has proved it to be love, for it seems the doctor has been able to do you 
but little service; you mend very slowly, they say. I doubt there’s somewhat in it, 
Mrs. Betty; I doubt you are sick of the incurables, and that is love.’ I smiled and 
said, ‘No, indeed, sir, that’s none of my distemper.’ 

We had a deal of such discourse, and sometimes others that signified as little. 
By and by he asked me to sing them a song, at which I smiled, and said my 
singing days were over. At last he asked me if he should play upon his flute to 
me; his sister said she believe it would hurt me, and that my head could not bear 
it. I bowed, and said, No, it would not hurt me. ‘And, pray, madam.’ said I, ‘do 
not hinder it; I love the music of the flute very much.’ Then his sister said, 
‘Well, do, then, brother.’ With that he pulled out the key of his closet. ‘Dear 
sister,’ says he, ‘I am very lazy; do step to my closet and fetch my flute; it lies in 
such a drawer,’ naming a place where he was sure it was not, that she might be a 
little while a-looking for it. 

As soon as she was gone, he related the whole story to me of the discourse his 
brother had about me, and of his pushing it at him, and his concern about it, 
which was the reason of his contriving this visit to me. I assured him I had never 
opened my mouth either to his brother or to anybody else. I told him the dreadful 
exigence I was in; that my love to him, and his offering to have me forget that 
affection and remove it to another, had thrown me down; and that I had a 
thousand times wished I might die rather than recover, and to have the same 
circumstances to struggle with as I had before, and that his backwardness to life 
had been the great reason of the slowness of my recovering. I added that I 
foresaw that as soon as I was well, I must quit the family, and that as for 
marrying his brother, I abhorred the thoughts of it after what had been my case 
with him, and that he might depend upon it I would never see his brother again 
upon that subject; that if he would break all his vows and oaths and engagements 


with me, be that between his conscience and his honour and himself; but he 
should never be able to say that I, whom he had persuaded to call myself his 
wife, and who had given him the liberty to use me as a wife, was not as faithful 
to him as a wife ought to be, whatever he might be to me. 

He was going to reply, and had said that he was sorry I could not be 
persuaded, and was a-going to say more, but he heard his sister a-coming, and so 
did I; and yet I forced out these few words as a reply, that I could never be 
persuaded to love one brother and marry another. He shook his head and said, 
‘Then I am ruined,’ meaning himself; and that moment his sister entered the 
room and told him she could not find the flute. ‘Well,’ says he merrily, ‘this 
laziness won’t do’; so he gets up and goes himself to go to look for it, but comes 
back without it too; not but that he could have found it, but because his mind 
was a little disturbed, and he had no mind to play; and, besides, the errand he 
sent his sister on was answered another way; for he only wanted an opportunity 
to speak to me, which he gained, though not much to his satisfaction. 

I had, however, a great deal of satisfaction in having spoken my mind to him 
with freedom, and with such an honest plainness, as I have related; and though it 
did not at all work the way I desired, that is to say, to oblige the person to me the 
more, yet it took from him all possibility of quitting me but by a downright 
breach of honour, and giving up all the faith of a gentleman to me, which he had 
so often engaged by, never to abandon me, but to make me his wife as soon as 
he came to his estate. 

It was not many weeks after this before I was about the house again, and 
began to grow well; but I continued melancholy, silent, dull, and retired, which 
amazed the whole family, except he that knew the reason of it; yet it was a great 
while before he took any notice of it, and I, as backward to speak as he, carried 
respectfully to him, but never offered to speak a word to him that was particular 
of any kind whatsoever; and this continued for sixteen or seventeen weeks; so 
that, as I expected every day to be dismissed the family, on account of what 
distaste they had taken another way, in which I had no guilt, so I expected to 
hear no more of this gentleman, after all his solemn vows and protestations, but 
to be ruined and abandoned. 

At last I broke the way myself in the family for my removing; for being 
talking seriously with the old lady one day, about my own circumstances in the 
world, and how my distemper had left a heaviness upon my spirits, that I was not 
the same thing I was before, the old lady said, ‘I am afraid, Betty, what I have 
said to you about my son has had some influence upon you, and that you are 
melancholy on his account; pray, will you let me know how the matter stands 
with you both, if it may not be improper? For, as for Robin, he does nothing but 


rally and banter when I speak of it to him.’ ‘Why, truly, madam,’ said I ‘that 
matter stands as I wish it did not, and I shall be very sincere with you in it, 
whatever befalls me for it. Mr. Robert has several times proposed marriage to 
me, which is what I had no reason to expect, my poor circumstances considered; 
but I have always resisted him, and that perhaps in terms more positive than 
became me, considering the regard that I ought to have for every branch of your 
family; but,’ said I, ‘madam, I could never so far forget my obligation to you and 
all your house, to offer to consent to a thing which I know must needs be 
disobliging to you, and this I have made my argument to him, and have 
positively told him that I would never entertain a thought of that kind unless I 
had your consent, and his father’s also, to whom I was bound by so many 
invincible obligations.’ 

‘And is this possible, Mrs. Betty?’ says the old lady. ‘Then you have been 
much juster to us than we have been to you; for we have all looked upon you as 
a kind of snare to my son, and I had a proposal to make to you for your 
removing, for fear of it; but I had not yet mentioned it to you, because I thought 
you were not thorough well, and I was afraid of grieving you too much, lest it 
should throw you down again; for we have all a respect for you still, though not 
so much as to have it be the ruin of my son; but if it be as you say, we have all 
wronged you very much.’ 

‘As to the truth of what I say, madam,’ said I, ‘refer you to your son himself; 
if he will do me any justice, he must tell you the story just as I have told it.’ 

Away goes the old lady to her daughters and tells them the whole story, just as 
I had told it her; and they were surprised at it, you may be sure, as I believed 
they would be. One said she could never have thought it; another said Robin was 
a fool; a third said she would not believe a word of it, and she would warrant that 
Robin would tell the story another way. But the old gentlewoman, who was 
resolved to go to the bottom of it before I could have the least opportunity of 
acquainting her son with what had passed, resolved too that she would talk with 
her son immediately, and to that purpose sent for him, for he was gone but to a 
lawyer’s house in the town, upon some petty business of his own, and upon her 
sending he returned immediately. 

Upon his coming up to them, for they were all still together, ‘Sit down, 
Robin,’ says the old lady, ‘I must have some talk with you.’ ‘With all my heart, 
madam,’ says Robin, looking very merry. ‘I hope it is about a good wife, for I 
am at a great loss in that affair.’ ‘How can that be?’ says his mother; ‘did not you 
say you resolved to have Mrs. Betty?’ ‘Ay, madam,’ says Robin, ‘but there is 
one has forbid the banns.’ ‘Forbid, the banns!’ says his mother; ‘who can that 
be?’ ‘Even Mrs. Betty herself,’ says Robin. ‘How so?’ says his mother. ‘Have 


you asked her the question, then?’ ‘Yes, indeed, madam,’ says Robin. ‘I have 
attacked her in form five times since she was sick, and am beaten off; the jade is 
so stout she won’t capitulate nor yield upon any terms, except such as I cannot 
effectually grant.’ ‘Explain yourself,’ says the mother, ‘for I am surprised; I do 
not understand you. I hope you are not in earnest.’ 

‘Why, madam,’ says he, ‘the case is plain enough upon me, it explains itself; 
she won’t have me, she says; is not that plain enough? I think ‘tis plain, and 
pretty rough too.’ ‘Well, but,’ says the mother, ‘you talk of conditions that you 
cannot grant; what does she want—a settlement? Her jointure ought to be 
according to her portion; but what fortune does she bring you?’ ‘Nay, as to 
fortune,’ says Robin, ‘she is rich enough; I am satisfied in that point; but ‘tis I 
that am not able to come up to her terms, and she is positive she will not have 
me without.’ 

Here the sisters put in. ‘Madam,’ says the second sister, ‘‘tis impossible to be 
serious with him; he will never give a direct answer to anything; you had better 
let him alone, and talk no more of it to him; you know how to dispose of her out 
of his way if you thought there was anything in it.” Robin was a little warmed 
with his sister’s rudeness, but he was even with her, and yet with good manners 
too. ‘There are two sorts of people, madam,’ says he, turning to his mother, ‘that 
there is no contending with; that is, a wise body and a fool; ‘tis a little hard I 
should engage with both of them together.’ 

The younger sister then put in. ‘We must be fools indeed,’ says she, ‘in my 
brother’s opinion, that he should think we can believe he has seriously asked 
Mrs. Betty to marry him, and that she has refused him.’ 

‘Answer, and answer not, say Solomon,’ replied her brother. ‘When your 
brother had said to your mother that he had asked her no less than five times, and 
that it was so, that she positively denied him, methinks a younger sister need not 
question the truth of it when her mother did not.’ ‘My mother, you see, did not 
understand it,’ says the second sister. “There’s some difference,’ says Robin, 
‘between desiring me to explain it, and telling me she did not believe it.’ 

‘Well, but, son,’ says the old lady, ‘if you are disposed to let us into the 
mystery of it, what were these hard conditions?’ ‘Yes, madam,’ says Robin, ‘I 
had done it before now, if the teasers here had not worried my by way of 
interruption. The conditions are, that I bring my father and you to consent to it, 
and without that she protests she will never see me more upon that head; and to 
these conditions, as I said, I suppose I shall never be able to grant. I hope my 
warm sisters will be answered now, and blush a little; if not, I have no more to 
say till I hear further.’ 

This answer was surprising to them all, though less to the mother, because of 


what I had said to her. As to the daughters, they stood mute a great while; but the 
mother said with some passion, ‘Well, I had heard this before, but I could not 
believe it; but if it is so, they we have all done Betty wrong, and she has behaved 
better than I ever expected.’ ‘Nay,’ says the eldest sister, ‘if it be so, she has 
acted handsomely indeed.’ ‘I confess,’ says the mother, ‘it was none of her fault, 
if he was fool enough to take a fancy to her; but to give such an answer to him, 
shows more respect to your father and me than I can tell how to express; I shall 
value the girl the better for it as long as I know her.’ ‘But I shall not,’ says 
Robin, ‘unless you will give your consent.’ ‘T’ll consider of that a while,’ says 
the mother; ‘I assure you, if there were not some other objections in the way, this 
conduct of hers would go a great way to bring me to consent.’ ‘I wish it would 
go quite through it,’ says Robin; ‘if you had a much thought about making me 
easy as you have about making me rich, you would soon consent to it.’ 

‘Why, Robin,’ says the mother again, ‘are you really in earnest? Would you so 
fain have her as you pretend?’ ‘Really, madam,’ says Robin, ‘I think ‘tis hard 
you should question me upon that head after all I have said. I won’t say that I 
will have her; how can I resolve that point, when you see I cannot have her 
without your consent? Besides, I am not bound to marry at all. But this I will 
say, I am in eamest in, that I will never have anybody else if I can help it; so you 
may determine for me. Betty or nobody is the word, and the question which of 
the two shall be in your breast to decide, madam, provided only, that my good- 
humoured sisters here may have no vote in it.’ 

All this was dreadful to me, for the mother began to yield, and Robin pressed 
her home on it. On the other hand, she advised with the eldest son, and he used 
all the arguments in the world to persuade her to consent; alleging his brother’s 
passionate love for me, and my generous regard to the family, in refusing my 
own advantages upon such a nice point of honour, and a thousand such things. 
And as to the father, he was a man in a hurry of public affairs and getting 
money, seldom at home, thoughtful of the main chance, but left all those things 
to his wife. 

You may easily believe, that when the plot was thus, as they thought, broke 
out, and that every one thought they knew how things were carried, it was not so 
difficult or so dangerous for the elder brother, whom nobody suspected of 
anything, to have a freer access to me than before; nay, the mother, which was 
just as he wished, proposed it to him to talk with Mrs. Betty. ‘For it may be, 
son,’ said she, ‘you may see farther into the thing than I, and see if you think she 
has been so positive as Robin says she has been, or no.’ This was as well as he 
could wish, and he, as it were, yielding to talk with me at his mother’s request, 
she brought me to him into her own chamber, told me her son had some business 


with me at her request, and desired me to be very sincere with him, and then she 
left us together, and he went and shut the door after her. 

He came back to me and took me in his arms, and kissed me very tenderly; but 
told me he had a long discourse to hold with me, and it was not come to that 
crisis, that I should make myself happy or miserable as long as I lived; that the 
thing was now gone so far, that if I could not comply with his desire, we would 
both be ruined. Then he told the whole story between Robin, as he called him, 
and his mother and sisters and himself, as it is above. ‘And now, dear child,’ 
says he, ‘consider what it will be to marry a gentleman of a good family, in good 
circumstances, and with the consent of the whole house, and to enjoy all that he 
world can give you; and what, on the other hand, to be sunk into the dark 
circumstances of a woman that has lost her reputation; and that though I shall be 
a private friend to you while I live, yet as I shall be suspected always, so you 
will be afraid to see me, and I shall be afraid to own you.’ 

He gave me no time to reply, but went on with me thus: ‘What has happened 
between us, child, so long as we both agree to do so, may be buried and 
forgotten. I shall always be your sincere friend, without any inclination to nearer 
intimacy, when you become my sister; and we shall have all the honest part of 
conversation without any reproaches between us of having done amiss. I beg of 
you to consider it, and to not stand in the way of your own safety and prosperity; 
and to satisfy you that I am sincere,’ added he, ‘I here offer you #500 in money, 
to make you some amends for the freedoms I have taken with you, which we 
shall look upon as some of the follies of our lives, which ‘tis hoped we may 
repent of.’ 

He spoke this in so much more moving terms than it is possible for me to 
express, and with so much greater force of argument than I can repeat, that I 
only recommend it to those who read the story, to suppose, that as he held me 
above an hour and a half in that discourse, so he answered all my objections, and 
fortified his discourse with all the arguments that human wit and art could 
devise. 

I cannot say, however, that anything he said made impression enough upon me 
so as to give me any thought of the matter, till he told me at last very plainly, 
that if I refused, he was sorry to add that he could never go on with me in that 
station as we stood before; that though he loved me as well as ever, and that I 
was as agreeable to him as ever, yet sense of virtue had not so far forsaken him 
as to suffer him to lie with a woman that his brother courted to make his wife; 
and if he took his leave of me, with a denial in this affair, whatever he might do 
for me in the point of support, grounded on his first engagement of maintaining 
me, yet he would not have me be surprised that he was obliged to tell me he 


could not allow himself to see me any more; and that, indeed, I could not expect 
it of him. 

I received this last part with some token of surprise and disorder, and had 
much ado to avoid sinking down, for indeed I loved him to an extravagance not 
easy to imagine; but he perceived my disorder. He entreated me to consider 
seriously of it; assured me that it was the only way to preserve our mutual 
affection; that in this station we might love as friends, with the utmost passion, 
and with a love of relation untainted, free from our just reproaches, and free 
from other people’s suspicions; that he should ever acknowledge his happiness 
owing to me; that he would be debtor to me as long as he lived, and would be 
paying that debt as long as he had breath. Thus he wrought me up, in short, to a 
kind of hesitation in the matter; having the dangers on one side represented in 
lively figures, and indeed, heightened by my imagination of being tumed out to 
the wide world a mere cast-off whore, for it was no less, and perhaps exposed as 
such, with little to provide for myself, with no friend, no acquaintance in the 
whole world, out of that town, and there I could not pretend to stay. All this 
terrified me to the last degree, and he took care upon all occasions to lay it home 
to me in the worst colours that it could be possible to be drawn in. On the other 
hand, he failed not to set forth the easy, prosperous life which I was going to 
live. 

He answered all that I could object from affection, and from former 
engagements, with telling me the necessity that was before us of taking other 
measures now; and as to his promises of marriage, the nature of things, he said, 
had put an end to that, by the probability of my being his brother’s wife, before 
the time to which his promises all referred. 

Thus, in a word, I may say, he reasoned me out of my reason; he conquered all 
my arguments, and I began to see a danger that I was in, which I had not 
considered of before, and that was, of being dropped by both of them and left 
alone in the world to shift for myself. 

This, and his persuasion, at length prevailed with me to consent, though with 
so much reluctance, that it was easy to see I should go to church like a bear to 
the stake. I had some little apprehensions about me, too, lest my new spouse, 
who, by the way, I had not the least affection for, should be skillful enough to 
challenge me on another account, upon our first coming to bed together. But 
whether he did it with design or not, I know not, but his elder brother took care 
to make him very much fuddled before he went to bed, so that I had the 
satisfaction of a drunken bedfellow the first night. How he did it I know not, but 
I concluded that he certainly contrived it, that his brother might be able to make 
no judgment of the difference between a maid and a married woman; nor did he 


ever entertain any notions of it, or disturb his thoughts about it. 

I should go back a little here to where I left off. The elder brother having thus 
managed me, his next business was to manage his mother, and he never left till 
he had brought her to acquiesce and be passive in the thing, even without 
acquainting the father, other than by post letters; so that she consented to our 
marrying privately, and leaving her to mange the father afterwards. 

Then he cajoled with his brother, and persuaded him what service he had done 
him, and how he had brought his mother to consent, which, though true, was not 
indeed done to serve him, but to serve himself; but thus diligently did he cheat 
him, and had the thanks of a faithful friend for shifting off his whore into his 
brother’s arms for a wife. So certainly does interest banish all manner of 
affection, and so naturally do men give up honour and justice, humanity, and 
even Christianity, to secure themselves. 

I must now come back to brother Robin, as we always called him, who having 
got his mother’s consent, as above, came big with the news to me, and told me 
the whole story of it, with a sincerity so visible, that I must confess it grieved me 
that I must be the instrument to abuse so honest a gentleman. But there was no 
remedy; he would have me, and I was not obliged to tell him that I was his 
brother’s whore, though I had no other way to put him off; so I came gradually 
into it, to his satisfaction, and behold we were married. 

Modesty forbids me to reveal the secrets of the marriage-bed, but nothing 
could have happened more suitable to my circumstances than that, as above, my 
husband was so fuddled when he came to bed, that he could not remember in the 
morning whether he had had any conversation with me or no, and I was obliged 
to tell him he had, though in reality he had not, that I might be sure he could 
make to inquiry about anything else. 

It concerns the story in hand very little to enter into the further particulars of 
the family, or of myself, for the five years that I lived with this husband, only to 
observe that I had two children by him, and that at the end of five years he died. 
He had been really a very good husband to me, and we lived very agreeably 
together; but as he had not received much from them, and had in the little time 
he lived acquired no great matters, so my circumstances were not great, nor was 
I much mended by the match. Indeed, I had preserved the elder brother’s bonds 
to me, to pay #500, which he offered me for my consent to marry his brother; 
and this, with what I had saved of the money he formerly gave me, about as 
much more by my husband, left me a widow with about #1200 in my pocket. 

My two children were, indeed, taken happily off my hands by my husband’s 
father and mother, and that, by the way, was all they got by Mrs. Betty. 

I confess I was not suitably affected with the loss of my husband, nor indeed 


can I say that I ever loved him as I ought to have done, or as was proportionable 
to the good usage I had from him, for he was a tender, kind, good-humoured 
man as any woman could desire; but his brother being so always in my sight, at 
least while we were in the country, was a continual snare to me, and I never was 
in bed with my husband but I wished myself in the arms of his brother; and 
though his brother never offered me the least kindness that way after our 
marriage, but carried it just as a brother out to do, yet it was impossible for me to 
do so to him; in short, I committed adultery and incest with him every day in my 
desires, which, without doubt, was as effectually criminal in the nature of the 
guilt as if I had actually done it. 

Before my husband died his elder brother was married, and we, being then 
removed to London, were written to by the old lady to come and be at the 
wedding. My husband went, but I pretended indisposition, and that I could not 
possibly travel, so I stayed behind; for, in short, I could not bear the sight of his 
being given to another woman, though I knew I was never to have him myself. 

I was now, as above, left loose to the world, and being still young and 
handsome, as everybody said of me, and I assure you I thought myself so, and 
with a tolerable fortune in my pocket, I put no small value upon myself. I was 
courted by several very considerable tradesmen, and particularly very warmly by 
one, a linen-draper, at whose house, after my husband’s death, I took a lodging, 
his sister being my acquaintance. Here I had all the liberty and all the 
opportunity to be gay and appear in company that I could desire, my landlord’s 
sister being one of the maddest, gayest things alive, and not so much mistress of 
her virtue as I thought as first she had been. She brought me into a world of wild 
company, and even brought home several persons, such as she liked well enough 
to gratify, to see her pretty widow, so she was pleased to call me, and that name I 
got in a little time in public. Now, as fame and fools make an assembly, I was 
here wonderfully caressed, had abundance of admirers, and such as called 
themselves lovers; but I found not one fair proposal among them all. As for their 
common design, that I understood too well to be drawn into any more snares of 
that kind. The case was altered with me: I had money in my pocket, and had 
nothing to say to them. I had been tricked once by that cheat called love, but the 
game was over; I was resolved now to be married or nothing, and to be well 
married or not at all. 

I loved the company, indeed, of men of mirth and wit, men of gallantry and 
figure, and was often entertained with such, as I was also with others; but I 
found by just observation, that the brightest men came upon the dullest errand— 
that is to say, the dullest as to what I aimed at. On the other hand, those who 
came with the best proposals were the dullest and most disagreeable part of the 


world. I was not averse to a tradesman, but then I would have a tradesman, 
forsooth, that was something of a gentleman too; that when my husband had a 
mind to carry me to the court, or to the play, he might become a sword, and look 
as like a gentleman as another man; and not be one that had the mark of his 
apron-strings upon his coat, or the mark of his hat upon his periwig; that should 
look as if he was set on to his sword, when his sword was put on to him, and that 
carried his trade in his countenance. 

Well, at last I found this amphibious creature, this land-water thing called a 
gentleman-tradesman; and as a just plague upon my folly, I was catched in the 
very snare which, as I might say, I laid for myself. I said for myself, for I was 
not trepanned, I confess, but I betrayed myself. 

This was a draper, too, for though my comrade would have brought me to a 
bargain with her brother, yet when it came to the point, it was, it seems, for a 
mistress, not a wife; and I kept true to this notion, that a woman should never be 
kept for a mistress that had money to keep herself. 

Thus my pride, not my principle, my money, not my virtue, kept me honest; 
though, as it proved, I found I had much better have been sold by my she- 
comrade to her brother, than have sold myself as I did to a tradesman that was 
rake, gentleman, shopkeeper, and beggar, all together. 

But I was hurried on (by my fancy to a gentleman) to ruin myself in the 
grossest manner that every woman did; for my new husband coming to a lump of 
money at once, fell into such a profusion of expense, that all I had, and all he had 
before, if he had anything worth mentioning, would not have held it out above 
one year. 

He was very fond of me for about a quarter of a year, and what I got by that 
was, that I had the pleasure of seeing a great deal of my money spent upon 
myself, and, as I may say, had some of the spending it too. ‘Come, my dear,’ 
says he to me one day, ‘shall we go and take a turn into the country for about a 
week?’ ‘Ay, my dear,’ says I, ‘whither would you go?’ ‘I care not whither,’ says 
he, ‘but I have a mind to look like quality for a week. We’ll go to Oxford,’ says 
he. ‘How,’ says I, ‘shall we go? I am no horsewoman, and ‘tis too far for a 
coach.’ “Too far!’ says he; ‘no place is too far for a coach-and-six. If I carry you 
out, you shall travel like a duchess.’ ‘Hum,’ says I, ‘my dear, ‘tis a frolic; but if 
you have a mind to it, I don’t care.’ Well, the time was appointed, we had a rich 
coach, very good horses, a coachman, postillion, and two footmen in very good 
liveries; a gentleman on horseback, and a page with a feather in his hat upon 
another horse. The servants all called him my lord, and the inn-keepers, you may 
be sure, did the like, and I was her honour the Countess, and thus we traveled to 
Oxford, and a very pleasant journey we had; for, give him his due, not a beggar 


alive knew better how to be a lord than my husband. We saw all the rarities at 
Oxford, talked with two or three Fellows of colleges about putting out a young 
nephew, that was left to his lordship’s care, to the University, and of their being 
his tutors. We diverted ourselves with bantering several other poor scholars, with 
hopes of being at least his lordship’s chaplains and putting on a scarf; and thus 
having lived like quality indeed, as to expense, we went away for Northampton, 
and, in a word, in about twelve days’ ramble came home again, to the tune of 
about #93 expense. 

Vanity is the perfection of a fop. My husband had this excellence, that he 
valued nothing of expense; and as his history, you may be sure, has very little 
weight in it, ‘tis enough to tell you that in about two years and a quarter he 
broke, and was not so happy to get over into the Mint, but got into a sponging- 
house, being arrested in an action too heavy from him to give bail to, so he sent 
for me to come to him. 

It was no surprise to me, for I had foreseen some time that all was going to 
wreck, and had been taking care to reserve something if I could, though it was 
not much, for myself. But when he sent for me, he behaved much better than I 
expected, and told me plainly he had played the fool, and suffered himself to be 
surprised, which he might have prevented; that now he foresaw he could not 
stand it, and therefore he would have me go home, and in the night take away 
everything I had in the house of any value, and secure it; and after that, he told 
me that if I could get away one hundred or two hundred pounds in goods out of 
the shop, I should do it; ‘only,’ says he, ‘let me know nothing of it, neither what 
you take nor whither you carry it; for as for me,’ says he, ‘I am resolved to get 
out of this house and be gone; and if you never hear of me more, my dear,’ says 
he, ‘I wish you well; I am only sorry for the injury I have done you.’ He said 
some very handsome things to me indeed at parting; for I told you he was a 
gentleman, and that was all the benefit I had of his being so; that he used me 
very handsomely and with good manners upon all occasions, even to the last, 
only spent all I had, and left me to rob the creditors for something to subsist on. 

However, I did as he bade me, that you may be sure; and having thus taken my 
leave of him, I never saw him more, for he found means to break out of the 
bailiff’s house that night or the next, and go over into France, and for the rest of 
the creditors scrambled for it as well as they could. How, I knew not, for I could 
come at no knowledge of anything, more than this, that he came home about 
three o’clock in the morning, caused the rest of his goods to be removed into the 
Mint, and the shop to be shut up; and having raised what money he could get 
together, he got over, as I said, to France, from whence I had one or two letters 
from him, and no more. I did not see him when he came home, for he having 


given me such instructions as above, and I having made the best of my time, I 
had no more business back again at the house, not knowing but I might have 
been stopped there by the creditors; for a commission of bankrupt being soon 
after issued, they might have stopped me by orders from the commissioners. But 
my husband, having so dexterously got out of the bailiff’s house by letting 
himself down in a most desperate manner from almost the top of the house to the 
top of another building, and leaping from thence, which was almost two storeys, 
and which was enough indeed to have broken his neck, he came home and got 
away his goods before the creditors could come to seize; that is to say, before 
they could get out the commission, and be ready to send their officers to take 
possession. 

My husband was so civil to me, for still I say he was much of a gentleman, 
that in the first letter he wrote me from France, he let me know where he had 
pawned twenty pieces of fine holland for #30, which were really worth #90, and 
enclosed me the token and an order for the taking them up, paying the money, 
which I did, and made in time above #100 of them, having leisure to cut them 
and sell them, some and some, to private families, as opportunity offered. 

However, with all this, and all that I had secured before, I found, upon casting 
things up, my case was very much altered, any my fortune much lessened; for, 
including the hollands and a parcel of fine muslins, which I carried off before, 
and some plate, and other things, I found I could hardly muster up #500; and my 
condition was very odd, for though I had no child (I had had one by my 
gentleman draper, but it was buried), yet I was a widow bewitched; I had a 
husband and no husband, and I could not pretend to marry again, though I knew 
well enough my husband would never see England any more, if he lived fifty 
years. Thus, I say, I was limited from marriage, what offer might soever be made 
me; and I had not one friend to advise with in the condition I was in, least not 
one I durst trust the secret of my circumstances to, for if the commissioners were 
to have been informed where I was, I should have been fetched up and examined 
upon oath, and all I have saved be taken away from me. 

Upon these apprehensions, the first thing I did was to go quite out of my 
knowledge, and go by another name. This I did effectually, for I went into the 
Mint too, took lodgings in a very private place, dressed up in the habit of a 
widow, and called myself Mrs. Flanders. 

Here, however, I concealed myself, and though my new acquaintances knew 
nothing of me, yet I soon got a great deal of company about me; and whether it 
be that women are scarce among the sorts of people that generally are to be 
found there, or that some consolations in the miseries of the place are more 
requisite than on other occasions, I soon found an agreeable woman was 


exceedingly valuable among the sons of affliction there, and that those that 
wanted money to pay half a crown on the pound to their creditors, and that run in 
debt at the sign of the Bull for their dinners, would yet find money for a supper, 
if they liked the woman. 

However, I kept myself safe yet, though I began, like my Lord Rochester’s 
mistress, that loved his company, but would not admit him farther, to have the 
scandal of a whore, without the joy; and upon this score, tired with the place, and 
indeed with the company too, I began to think of removing. 

It was indeed a subject of strange reflection to me to see men who were 
overwhelmed in perplexed circumstances, who were reduced some degrees 
below being ruined, whose families were objects of their own terror and other 
people’s charity, yet while a penny lasted, nay, even beyond it, endeavouring to 
drown themselves, labouring to forget former things, which now it was the 
proper time to remember, making more work for repentance, and sinning on, as a 
remedy for sin past. 

But it is none of my talent to preach; these men were too wicked, even for me. 
There was something horrid and absurd in their way of sinning, for it was all a 
force even upon themselves; they did not only act against conscience, but against 
nature; they put a rape upon their temper to drown the reflections, which their 
circumstances continually gave them; and nothing was more easy than to see 
how sighs would interrupt their songs, and paleness and anguish sit upon their 
brows, in spite of the forced smiles they put on; nay, sometimes it would break 
out at their very mouths when they had parted with their money for a lewd treat 
or a wicked embrace. I have heard them, turning about, fetch a deep sigh, and 
cry, ‘What a dog am I! Well, Betty, my dear, Ill drink thy health, though’; 
meaning the honest wife, that perhaps had not a half-crown for herself and three 
or four children. The next morning they are at their penitentials again; and 
perhaps the poor weeping wife comes over to him, either brings him some 
account of what his creditors are doing, and how she and the children are turned 
out of doors, or some other dreadful news; and this adds to his self-reproaches; 
but when he has thought and pored on it till he is almost mad, having no 
principles to support him, nothing within him or above him to comfort him, but 
finding it all darkness on every side, he flies to the same relief again, viz. to 
drink it away, debauch it away, and falling into company of men in just the same 
condition with himself, he repeats the crime, and thus he goes every day one step 
onward of his way to destruction. 

I was not wicked enough for such fellows as these yet. On the contrary, I 
began to consider here very seriously what I had to do; how things stood with 
me, and what course I ought to take. I knew I had no friends, no, not one friend 


or relation in the world; and that little I had left apparently wasted, which when 
it was gone, I saw nothing but misery and starving was before me. Upon these 
considerations, I say, and filled with horror at the place I was in, and the dreadful 
objects which I had always before me, I resolved to be gone. 

I had made an acquaintance with a very sober, good sort of a woman, who was 
a widow too, like me, but in better circumstances. Her husband had been a 
captain of a merchant ship, and having had the misfortune to be cast away 
coming home on a voyage from the West Indies, which would have been very 
profitable if he had come safe, was so reduced by the loss, that though he had 
saved his life then, it broke his heart, and killed him afterwards; and his widow, 
being pursued by the creditors, was forced to take shelter in the Mint. She soon 
made things up with the help of friends, and was at liberty again; and finding 
that I rather was there to be concealed, than by any particular prosecutions and 
finding also that I agreed with her, or rather she with me, in a just abhorrence of 
the place and of the company, she invited to go home with her till I could put 
myself in some posture of settling in the world to my mind; withal telling me, 
that it was ten to one but some good captain of a ship might take a fancy to me, 
and court me, in that part of the town where she lived. 

I accepted her offer, and was with her half a year, and should have been 
longer, but in that interval what she proposed to me happened to herself, and she 
married very much to her advantage. But whose fortune soever was upon the 
increase, mine seemed to be upon the wane, and I found nothing present, except 
two or three boatswains, or such fellows, but as for the commanders, they were 
generally of two sorts: 1. Such as, having good business, that is to say, a good 
ship, resolved not to marry but with advantage, that is, with a good fortune; 2. 
Such as, being out of employ, wanted a wife to help them to a ship; I mean (1) a 
wife who, having some money, could enable them to hold, as they call it, a good 
part of a ship themselves, so to encourage owners to come in; or (2) a wife who, 
if she had not money, had friends who were concerned in shipping, and so could 
help to put the young man into a good ship, which to them is as good as a 
portion; and neither of these was my case, so I looked like one that was to lie on 
hand. 

This knowledge I soon learned by experience, viz. that the state of things was 
altered as to matrimony, and that I was not to expect at London what I had found 
in the country: that marriages were here the consequences of politic schemes for 
forming interests, and carrying on business, and that Love had no share, or but 
very little, in the matter. 

That as my sister-in-law at Colchester had said, beauty, wit, manners, sense, 
good humour, good behaviour, education, virtue, piety, or any other 


qualification, whether of body or mind, had no power to recommend; that money 
only made a woman agreeable; that men chose mistresses indeed by the gust of 
their affection, and it was requisite to a whore to be handsome, well-shaped, 
have a good mien and a graceful behaviour; but that for a wife, no deformity 
would shock the fancy, no ill qualities the judgment; the money was the thing; 
the portion was neither crooked nor monstrous, but the money was always 
agreeable, whatever the wife was. 

On the other hand, as the market ran very unhappily on the men’s side, I found 
the women had lost the privilege of saying No; that it was a favour now for a 
woman to have the Question asked, and if any young lady had so much 
arrogance as to counterfeit a negative, she never had the opportunity given her of 
denying twice, much less of recovering that false step, and accepting what she 
had but seemed to decline. The men had such choice everywhere, that the case of 
the women was very unhappy; for they seemed to ply at every door, and if the 
man was by great chance refused at one house, he was sure to be received at the 
next. 

Besides this, I observed that the men made no scruple to set themselves out, 
and to go a-fortunehunting, as they call it, when they had really no fortune 
themselves to demand it, or merit to deserve it; and that they carried it so high, 
that a woman was scarce allowed to inquire after the character or estate of the 
person that pretended to her. This I had an example of, in a young lady in the 
next house to me, and with whom I had contracted an intimacy; she was courted 
by a young captain, and though she had near #2000 to her fortune, she did but 
inquire of some of his neighbours about his character, his morals, or substance, 
and he took occasion at the next visit to let her know, truly, that he took it very 
ill, and that he should not give her the trouble of his visits any more. I heard of 
it, and I had begun my acquaintance with her, I went to see her upon it. She 
entered into a close conversation with me about it, and unbosomed herself very 
freely. I perceived presently that though she thought herself very ill used, yet she 
had no power to resent it, and was exceedingly piqued that she had lost him, and 
particularly that another of less fortune had gained him. 

I fortified her mind against such a meanness, as I called it; I told her, that as 
low as I was in the world, I would have despised a man that should think I ought 
to take him upon his own recommendation only, without having the liberty to 
inform myself of his fortune and of his character; also I told her, that as she had 
a good fortune, she had no need to stoop to the disaster of the time; that it was 
enough that the men could insult us that had but little money to recommend us, 
but if she suffered such an affront to pass upon her without resenting it, she 
would be rendered low-prized upon all occasions, and would be the contempt of 


all the women in that part of the town; that a woman can never want an 
opportunity to be revenged of a man that has used her ill, and that there were 
ways enough to humble such a fellow as that, or else certainly women were the 
most unhappy creatures in the world. 

I found she was very well pleased with the discourse, and she told me 
seriously that she would be very glad to make him sensible of her just 
resentment, and either to bring him on again, or have the satisfaction of her 
revenge being as public as possible. 

I told her, that if she would take my advice, I would tell her how she should 
obtain her wishes in both those things, and that I would engage I would bring the 
man to her door again, and make him beg to be let in. She smiled at that, and 
soon let me see, that if he came to her door, her resentment was not so great as to 
give her leave to let him stand long there. 

However, she listened very willingly to my offer of advice; so I told her that 
the first thing she ought to do was a piece of justice to herself, namely, that 
whereas she had been told by several people that he had reported among the 
ladies that he had left her, and pretended to give the advantage of the negative to 
himself, she should take care to have it well spread among the women—which 
she could not fail of an opportunity to do in a neighbourhood so addicted to 
family news as that she live in was—that she had inquired into his 
circumstances, and found he was not the man as to estate he pretended to be. 
‘Let them be told, madam,’ said I, ‘that you had been well informed that he was 
not the man that you expected, and that you thought it was not safe to meddle 
with him; that you heard he was of an ill temper, and that he boasted how he had 
used the women ill upon many occasions, and that particularly he was 
debauched in his morals’, etc. The last of which, indeed, had some truth in it; but 
at the same time I did not find that she seemed to like him much the worse for 
that part. 

As I had put this into her head, she came most readily into it. Immediately she 
went to work to find instruments, and she had very little difficulty in the search, 
for telling her story in general to a couple of gossips in the neighbourhood, it 
was the chat of the tea-table all over that part of the town, and I met with it 
wherever I visited; also, as it was known that I was acquainted with the young 
lady herself, my opinion was asked very often, and I confirmed it with all the 
necessary aggravations, and set out his character in the blackest colours; but then 
as a piece of secret intelligence, I added, as what the other gossips knew nothing 
of, viz. that I had heard he was in very bad circumstances; that he was under a 
necessity of a fortune to support his interest with the owners of the ship he 
commanded; that his own part was not paid for, and if it was not paid quickly, 


his owners would put him out of the ship, and his chief mate was likely to 
command it, who offered to buy that part which the captain had promised to 
take. 

I added, for I confess I was heartily piqued at the rogue, as I called him, that I 
had heard a rumour, too, that he had a wife alive at Plymouth, and another in the 
West Indies, a thing which they all knew was not very uncommon for such kind 
of gentlemen. 

This worked as we both desire it, for presently the young lady next door, who 
had a father and mother that governed both her and her fortune, was shut up, and 
her father forbid him the house. Also in one place more where he went, the 
woman had the courage, however strange it was, to say No; and he could try 
nowhere but he was reproached with his pride, and that he pretended not to give 
the women leave to inquire into his character, and the like. 

Well, by this time he began to be sensible of his mistake; and having alarmed 
all the women on that side of the water, he went over to Ratcliff, and got access 
to some of the ladies there; but though the young women there too were, 
according to the fate of the day, pretty willing to be asked, yet such was his ill- 
luck, that his character followed him over the water and his good name was 
much the same there as it was on our side; so that though he might have had 
wives enough, yet it did not happen among the women that had good fortunes, 
which was what he wanted. 

But this was not all; she very ingeniously managed another thing herself, for 
she got a young gentleman, who as a relation, and was indeed a married man, to 
come and visit her two or three times a week in a very fine chariot and good 
liveries, and her two agents, and I also, presently spread a report all over, that 
this gentleman came to court her; that he was a gentleman of a #1000 a year, and 
that he was fallen in love with her, and that she was going to her aunt’s in the 
city, because it was inconvenient for the gentleman to come to her with his 
coach in Redriff, the streets being so narrow and difficult. 

This took immediately. The captain was laughed at in all companies, and was 
ready to hang himself. He tried all the ways possible to come at her again, and 
wrote the most passionate letters to her in the world, excusing his former 
rashness; and in short, by great application, obtained leave to wait on her again, 
as he said, to clear his reputation. 

At this meeting she had her full revenge of him; for she told him she 
wondered what he took her to be, that she should admit any man to a treaty of so 
much consequence as that to marriage, without inquiring very well into his 
circumstances; that if he thought she was to be huffed into wedlock, and that she 
was in the same circumstances which her neighbours might be in, viz. to take up 


with the first good Christian that came, he was mistaken; that, in a word, his 
character was really bad, or he was very ill beholden to his neighbours; and that 
unless he could clear up some points, in which she had justly been prejudiced, 
she had no more to say to him, but to do herself justice, and give him the 
satisfaction of knowing that she was not afraid to say No, either to him or any 
man else. 

With that she told him what she had heard, or rather raised herself by my 
means, of his character; his not having paid for the part he pretended to own of 
the ship he commanded; of the resolution of his owners to put him out of the 
command, and to put his mate in his stead; and of the scandal raised on his 
morals; his having been reproached with such-and-such women, and having a 
wife at Plymouth and in the West Indies, and the like; and she asked him 
whether he could deny that she had good reason, if these things were not cleared 
up, to refuse him, and in the meantime to insist upon having satisfaction in 
points to significant as they were. 

He was so confounded at her discourse that he could not answer a word, and 
she almost began to believe that all was true, by his disorder, though at the same 
time she knew that she had been the raiser of all those reports herself. 

After some time he recovered himself a little, and from that time became the 
most humble, the most modest, and most importunate man alive in his courtship. 

She carried her jest on a great way. She asked him, if he thought she was so at 
her last shift that she could or ought to bear such treatment, and if he did not see 
that she did not want those who thought it worth their while to come farther to 
her than he did; meaning the gentleman whom she had brought to visit her by 
way of sham. 

She brought him by these tricks to submit to all possible measures to satisfy 
her, as well of his circumstances as of his behaviour. He brought her undeniable 
evidence of his having paid for his part of the ship; he brought her certificates 
from his owners, that the report of their intending to remove him from the 
command of the ship and put his chief mate in was false and groundless; in 
short, he was quite the reverse of what he was before. 

Thus I convinced her, that if the men made their advantage of our sex in the 
affair of marriage, upon the supposition of there being such choice to be had, and 
of the women being so easy, it was only owing to this, that the women wanted 
courage to maintain their ground and to play their part; and that, according to my 
Lord Rochester, 

‘A woman’s ne’er so ruined but she can 
Revenge herself on her undoer, Man.’ 

After these things this young lady played her part so well, that though she 


resolved to have him, and that indeed having him was the main bent of her 
design, yet she made his obtaining her be to him the most difficult thing in the 
world; and this she did, not by a haughty reserved carriage, but by a just policy, 
turning the tables upon him, and playing back upon him his own game; for as he 
pretended, by a kind of lofty carriage, to place himself above the occasion of a 
character, and to make inquiring into his character a kind of an affront to him, 
she broke with him upon that subject, and at the same time that she make him 
submit to all possible inquiry after his affairs, she apparently shut the door 
against his looking into her own. 

It was enough to him to obtain her for a wife. As to what she had, she told him 
plainly, that as he knew her circumstances, it was but just she should know his; 
and though at the same time he had only known her circumstances by common 
fame, yet he had made so many protestations of his passion for her, that he could 
ask no more but her hand to his grand request, and the like ramble according to 
the custom of lovers. In short, he left himself no room to ask any more questions 
about her estate, and she took the advantage of it like a prudent woman, for she 
placed part of her fortune so in trustees, without letting him know anything of it, 
that it was quite out of his reach, and made him be very well content with the 
rest. 

It is true she was pretty well besides, that is to say, she had about #1400 in 
money, which she gave him; and the other, after some time, she brought to light 
as a perquisite to herself, which he was to accept as a mighty favour, seeing 
though it was not to be his, it might ease him in the article of her particular 
expenses; and I must add, that by this conduct the gentleman himself became not 
only the more humble in his applications to her to obtain her, but also was much 
the more an obliging husband to her when he had her. I cannot but remind the 
ladies here how much they place themselves below the common station of a 
wife, which, if I may be allowed not to be partial, is low enough already; I say, 
they place themselves below their common station, and prepare their own 
mortifications, by their submitting so to be insulted by the men beforehand, 
which I confess I see no necessity of. 

This relation may serve, therefore, to let the ladies see that the advantage is 
not so much on the other side as the men think it is; and though it may be true 
that the men have but too much choice among us, and that some women may be 
found who will dishonour themselves, be cheap, and easy to come at, and will 
scarce wait to be asked, yet if they will have women, as I may say, worth having, 
they may find them as uncomeatable as ever and that those that are otherwise are 
a sort of people that have such deficiencies, when had, as rather recommend the 
ladies that are difficult than encourage the men to go on with their easy 


courtship, and expect wives equally valuable that will come at first call. 

Nothing is more certain than that the ladies always gain of the men by keeping 
their ground, and letting their pretended lovers see they can resent being 
slighted, and that they are not afraid of saying No. They, I observe, insult us 
mightily with telling us of the number of women; that the wars, and the sea, and 
trade, and other incidents have carried the men so much away, that there is no 
proportion between the numbers of the sexes, and therefore the women have the 
disadvantage; but I am far from granting that the number of women is so great, 
or the number of men so small; but if they will have me tell the truth, the 
disadvantage of the women is a terrible scandal upon the men, and it lies here, 
and here only; namely, that the age is so wicked, and the sex so debauched, that, 
in short, the number of such men as an honest woman ought to meddle with is 
small indeed, and it is but here and there that a man is to be found who is fit for a 
woman to venture upon. 

But the consequence even of that too amounts to no more than this, that 
women ought to be the more nice; for how do we know the just character of the 
man that makes the offer? To say that the woman should be the more easy on 
this occasion, is to say we should be the forwarder to venture because of the 
greatness of the danger, which, in my way of reasoning, is very absurd. 

On the contrary, the women have ten thousand times the more reason to be 
wary and backward, by how much the hazard of being betrayed is the greater; 
and would the ladies consider this, and act the wary part, they would discover 
every cheat that offered; for, in short, the lives of very few men nowadays will 
bear a character; and if the ladies do but make a little inquiry, they will soon be 
able to distinguish the men and deliver themselves. As for women that do not 
think their own safety worth their thought, that, impatient of their perfect state, 
resolve, as they call it, to take the first good Christian that comes, that run into 
matrimony as a horse rushes into the battle, I can say nothing to them but this, 
that they are a sort of ladies that are to be prayed for among the rest of 
distempered people, and to me they look like people that venture their whole 
estates in a lottery where there is a hundred thousand blanks to one prize. 

No man of common-sense will value a woman the less for not giving up 
herself at the first attack, or for accepting his proposal without inquiring into his 
person or character; on the contrary, he must think her the weakest of all 
creatures in the world, as the rate of men now goes. In short, he must have a very 
contemptible opinion of her capacities, nay, every of her understanding, that, 
having but one case of her life, shall call that life away at once, and make 
matrimony, like death, be a leap in the dark. 

I would fain have the conduct of my sex a little regulated in this particular, 


which is the thing in which, of all the parts of life, I think at this time we suffer 
most in; ‘tis nothing but lack of courage, the fear of not being married at all, and 
of that frightful state of life called an old maid, of which I have a story to tell by 
itself. This, I say, is the woman’s snare; but would the ladies once but get above 
that fear and manage rightly, they would more certainly avoid it by standing 
their ground, in a case so absolutely necessary to their felicity, that by exposing 
themselves as they do; and if they did not marry so soon as they may do 
otherwise, they would make themselves amends by marrying safer. She is 
always married too soon who gets a bad husband, and she is never married too 
late who gets a good one; in a word, there is no woman, deformity or lost 
reputation excepted, but if she manages well, may be married safely one time or 
other; but if she precipitates herself, it is ten thousand to one but she is undone. 

But I come now to my own case, in which there was at this time no little 
nicety. The circumstances I was in made the offer of a good husband the most 
necessary thing in the world to me, but I found soon that to be made cheap and 
easy was not the way. It soon began to be found that the widow had no fortune, 
and to say this was to say all that was ill of me, for I began to be dropped in all 
the discourses of matrimony. Being well-bred, handsome, witty, modest, and 
agreeable; all which I had allowed to my character—whether justly or no is not 
the purpose—lI say, all these would not do without the dross, which way now 
become more valuable than virtue itself. In short, the widow, they said, had no 
money. 

I resolved, therefore, as to the state of my present circumstances, that it was 
absolutely necessary to change my station, and make a new appearance in some 
other place where I was not known, and even to pass by another name if I found 
occasion. 

I communicated my thoughts to my intimate friend, the captain’s lady, whom I 
had so faithfully served in her case with the captain, and who was as ready to 
serve me in the same kind as I could desire. I made no scruple to lay my 
circumstances open to her; my stock was but low, for I had made but about #540 
at the close of my last affair, and I had wasted some of that; however, I had 
about #460 left, a great many very rich clothes, a gold watch, and some jewels, 
though of no extraordinary value, and about #30 or #40 left in linen not disposed 
of. 

My dear and faithful friend, the captain’s wife, was so sensible of the service I 
had done her in the affair above, that she was not only a steady friend to me, but, 
knowing my circumstances, she frequently made me presents as money came 
into her hands, such as fully amounted to a maintenance, so that I spent none of 
my own; and at last she made this unhappy proposal to me, viz. that as we had 


observed, as above, how the men made no scruple to set themselves out as 
persons meriting a woman of fortune, when they had really no fortune of their 
own, it was but just to deal with them in their own way and, if it was possible, to 
deceive the deceiver. 

The captain’s lady, in short, put this project into my head, and told me if I 
would be ruled by her I should certainly get a husband of fortune, without 
leaving him any room to reproach me with want of my own. I told her, as I had 
reason to do, that I would give up myself wholly to her directions, and that I 
would have neither tongue to speak nor feet to step in that affair but as she 
should direct me, depending that she would extricate me out of every difficulty 
she brought me into, which she said she would answer for. 

The first step she put me upon was to call her cousin, and to to a relation’s 
house of hers in the country, where she directed me, and where she brought her 
husband to visit me; and calling me cousin, she worked matters so about, that her 
husband and she together invited me most passionately to come to town and be 
with them, for they now live in a quite different place from where they were 
before. In the next place, she tells her husband that I had at least #1500 fortune, 
and that after some of my relations I was like to have a great deal more. 

It was enough to tell her husband this; there needed nothing on my side. I was 
but to sit still and wait the event, for it presently went all over the neighbourhood 
that the young widow at Captain *s was a fortune, that she had at least 
#1500, and perhaps a great deal more, and that the captain said so; and if the 
captain was asked at any time about me, he made no scruple to affirm it, though 
he knew not one word of the matter, other than that his wife had told him so; and 
in this he thought no harm, for he really believed it to be so, because he had it 
from his wife: so slender a foundation will those fellows build upon, if they do 
but think there is a fortune in the game. With the reputation of this fortune, I 
presently found myself blessed with admirers enough, and that I had my choice 
of men, as scarce as they said they were, which, by the way, confirms what I was 
saying before. This being my case, I, who had a subtle game to play, had nothing 
now to do but to single out from them all the properest man that might be for my 
purpose; that is to say, the man who was most likely to depend upon the hearsay 
of a fortune, and not inquire too far into the particulars; and unless I did this I did 
nothing, for my case would not bear much inquiry. 

I picked out my man without much difficulty, by the judgment I made of his 
way of courting me. I had let him run on with his protestations and oaths that he 
loved me above all the world; that if I would make him happy, that was enough; 
all which I knew was upon supposition, nay, it was upon a full satisfaction, that I 
was very rich, though I never told him a word of it myself. 





This was my man; but I was to try him to the bottom, and indeed in that 
consisted my safety; for if he baulked, I knew I was undone, as surely as he was 
undone if he took me; and if I did not make some scruple about his fortune, it 
was the way to lead him to raise some about mine; and first, therefore, I 
pretended on all occasions to doubt his sincerity, and told him, perhaps he only 
courted me for my fortune. He stopped my mouth in that part with the thunder of 
his protestations, as above, but still I pretended to doubt. 

One morning he pulls off his diamond ring, and writes upon the glass of the 
sash in my chamber this line— 

“You I love, and you alone.’ 

I read it, and asked him to lend me his ring, with which I wrote under it, thus 

‘And so in love says every one.’ 

He takes his ring again, and writes another line thus— 

‘Virtue alone is an estate.’ 

I borrowed it again, and I wrote under it— 

‘But money’s virtue, gold is fate.’ 

He coloured as red as fire to see me turn so quick upon him, and in a kind of a 
rage told me he would conquer me, and writes again thus— 

‘I scorn your gold, and yet I love.’ 

I ventured all upon the last cast of poetry, as you’ll see, for I wrote boldly 
under his last— 

‘I’m poor: let’s see how kind you’ ll prove.’ 

This was a sad truth to me; whether he believed me or no, I could not tell; I 
supposed then that he did not. However, he flew to me, took me in his arms, and, 
kissing me very eagerly, and with the greatest passion imaginable, he held me 
fast till he called for a pen and ink, and then told me he could not wait the 
tedious writing on the glass, but, pulling out a piece of paper, he began and 
wrote again— 

‘Be mine, with all your poverty.’ 

I took his pen, and followed him immediately, thus— 

“Yet secretly you hope I lie.’ 

He told me that was unkind, because it was not just, and that I put him upon 
contradicting me, which did not consist with good manners, any more than with 
his affection; and therefore, since I had insensibly drawn him into this poetical 
scribble, he begged I would not oblige him to break it off; so he writes again— 

‘Let love alone be our debate.’ 

I wrote again— 

‘She loves enough that does not hate.’ 


This he took for a favour, and so laid down the cudgels, that is to say, the pen; 
I say, he took if for a favour, and a mighty one it was, if he had known all. 
However, he took it as I meant it, that is, to let him think I was inclined to go on 
with him, as indeed I had all the reason in the world to do, for he was the best- 
humoured, merry sort of a fellow that I ever met with, and I often reflected on 
myself how doubly criminal it was to deceive such a man; but that necessity, 
which pressed me to a settlement suitable to my condition, was my authority for 
it; and certainly his affection to me, and the goodness of his temper, however 
they might argue against using him ill, yet they strongly argued to me that he 
would better take the disappointment than some fiery-tempered wretch, who 
might have nothing to recommend him but those passions which would serve 
only to make a woman miserable all her days. 

Besides, though I jested with him (as he supposed it) so often about my 
poverty, yet, when he found it to be true, he had foreclosed all manner of 
objection, seeing, whether he was in jest or in earnest, he had declared he took 
me without any regard to my portion, and, whether I was in jest or in earnest, I 
had declared myself to be very poor; so that, in a word, I had him fast both ways; 
and though he might say afterwards he was cheated, yet he could never say that I 
had cheated him. 

He pursued me close after this, and as I saw there was no need to fear losing 
him, I played the indifferent part with him longer than prudence might otherwise 
have dictated to me. But I considered how much this caution and indifference 
would give me the advantage over him, when I should come to be under the 
necessity of owning my own circumstances to him; and I managed it the more 
warily, because I found he inferred from thence, as indeed he ought to do, that I 
either had the more money or the more judgment, and would not venture at all. 

I took the freedom one day, after we had talked pretty close to the subject, to 
tell him that it was true I had received the compliment of a lover from him, 
namely, that he would take me without inquiring into my fortune, and I would 
make him a suitable return in this, viz. that I would make as little inquiry into his 
as consisted with reason, but I hoped he would allow me to ask a few questions, 
which he would answer or not as he thought fit; and that I would not be offended 
if he did not answer me at all; one of these questions related to our manner of 
living, and the place where, because I had heard he had a great plantation in 
Virginia, and that he had talked of going to live there, and I told him I did not 
care to be transported. 

He began from this discourse to let me voluntarily into all his affairs, and to 
tell me in a frank, open way all his circumstances, by which I found he was very 


well to pass in the world; but that great part of his estate consisted of three 
plantations, which he had in Virginia, which brought him in a very good income, 
generally speaking, to the tune of #300, a year, but that if he was to live upon 
them, would bring him in four times as much. ‘Very well,’ thought I; ‘you shall 
carry me thither as soon as you please, though I won’t tell you so beforehand.’ 

I jested with him extremely about the figure he would make in Virginia; but I 
found he would do anything I desired, though he did not seem glad to have me 
undervalue his plantations, so I turned my tale. I told him I had good reason not 
to go there to live, because if his plantations were worth so much there, I had not 
a fortune suitable to a gentleman of #1200 a year, as he said his estate would be. 

He replied generously, he did not ask what my fortune was; he had told me 
from the beginning he would not, and he would be as good as his word; but 
whatever it was, he assured me he would never desire me to go to Virginia with 
him, or go thither himself without me, unless I was perfectly willing, and made it 
my choice. 

All this, you may be sure, was as I wished, and indeed nothing could have 
happened more perfectly agreeable. I carried it on as far as this with a sort of 
indifferency that he often wondered at, more than at first, but which was the only 
support of his courtship; and I mention it the rather to intimate again to the ladies 
that nothing but want of courage for such an indifferency makes our sex so 
cheap, and prepares them to be ill-used as they are; would they venture the loss 
of a pretending fop now and then, who carries it high upon the point of his own 
merit, they would certainly be less slighted, and courted more. Had I discovered 
really and truly what my great fortune was, and that in all I had not full #500 
when he expected #1500, yet I had hooked him so fast, and played him so long, 
that I was satisfied he would have had me in my worst circumstances; and 
indeed it was less a surprise to him when he learned the truth than it would have 
been, because having not the least blame to lay on me, who had carried it with an 
air of indifference to the last, he would not say one word, except that indeed he 
thought it had been more, but that if it had been less he did not repent his 
bargain; only that he should not be able to maintain me so well as he intended. 

In short, we were married, and very happily married on my side, I assure you, 
as to the man; for he was the best-humoured man that every woman had, but his 
circumstances were not so good as I imagined, as, on the other hand, he had not 
bettered himself by marrying so much as he expected. 

When we were married, I was shrewdly put to it to bring him that little stock I 
had, and to let him see it was no more; but there was a necessity for it, so I took 
my opportunity one day when we were alone, to enter into a short dialogue with 
him about it. ‘My dear,’ said I, ‘we have been married a fortnight; is it not time 


to let you know whether you have got a wife with something or with nothing?’ 
“Your own time for that, my dear,’ says he; ‘I am satisfied that I have got the 
wife I love; I have not troubled you much,’ says he, ‘with my inquiry after it.’ 

‘That’s true,’ says I, ‘but I have a great difficulty upon me about it, which I 
scarce know how to manage.’ 

“‘What’s that, m’ dear?’ says he. 

‘Why,’ says I, ‘‘tis a little hard upon me, and ‘tis harder upon you. I am told 
that Captain ” (meaning my friend’s husband) ‘has told you I had a great 
deal more money than I ever pretended to have, and I am sure I never employed 
him to do so.’ 

‘Well,’ says he, ‘Captain may have told me so, but what then? If you 
have not so much, that may lie at his door, but you never told me what you had, 
so I have no reason to blame you if you have nothing at all.’ 








‘That’s is so just,’ said I, ‘and so generous, that it makes my having but a little 
a double affliction to me.’ 

‘The less you have, my dear,’ says he, ‘the worse for us both; but I hope your 
affliction you speak of is not caused for fear I should be unkind to you, for want 
of a portion. No, no, if you have nothing, tell me plainly, and at once; I may 
perhaps tell the captain he has cheated me, but I can never say you have cheated 
me, for did you not give it under your hand that you were poor? and so I ought to 
expect you to be.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘my dear, I am glad I have not been concerned in deceiving you 
before marriage. If I deceive you since, ‘tis ne’er the worse; that I am poor is too 
true, but not so poor as to have nothing neither’; so I pulled out some bank bills, 
and gave him about #160. “There’s something, my dear,’ said I, ‘and not quite all 
neither.’ 

I had brought him so near to expecting nothing, by what I had said before, that 
the money, though the sum was small in itself, was doubly welcome to him; he 
owned it was more than he looked for, and that he did not question by my 
discourse to him, but that my fine clothes, gold watch, and a diamond ring or 
two, had been all my fortune. 

I let him please himself with that #160 two or three days, and then, having 
been abroad that day, and as if I had been to fetch it, I brought him #100 more 
home in gold, and told him there was a little more portion for him; and, in short, 
in about a week more I brought him #180 more, and about #60 in linen, which I 
made him believe I had been obliged to take with the #100 which I gave him in 
gold, as a composition for a debt of #600, being little more than five shillings in 
the pound, and overvalued too. 

‘And now, my dear,’ says I to him, ‘I am very sorry to tell you, that there is 
all, and that I have given you my whole fortune.’ I added, that if the person who 
had my #600 had not abused me, I had been worth #1000 to him, but that as it 
was, | had been faithful to him, and reserved nothing to myself, but if it had been 
more he should have had it. 

He was so obliged by the manner, and so pleased with the sum, for he had 
been in a terrible fright lest it had been nothing at all, that he accepted it very 
thankfully. And thus I got over the fraud of passing for a fortune without money, 
and cheating a man into marrying me on pretence of a fortune; which, by the 
way, I take to be one of the most dangerous steps a woman can take, and in 
which she runs the most hazard of being ill-used afterwards. 

My husband, to give him his due, was a man of infinite good nature, but he 
was no fool; and finding his income not suited to the manner of living which he 
had intended, if I had brought him what he expected, and being under a 


disappointment in his return of his plantations in Virginia, he discovered many 
times his inclination of going over to Virginia, to live upon his own; and often 
would be magnifying the way of living there, how cheap, how plentiful, how 
pleasant, and the like. 

I began presently to understand this meaning, and I took him up very plainly 
one morning, and told him that I did so; that I found his estate turned to no 
account at this distance, compared to what it would do if he lived upon the spot, 
and that I found he had a mind to go and live there; and I added, that I was 
sensible he had been disappointed in a wife, and that finding his expectations not 
answered that way, I could do no less, to make him amends, than tell him that I 
was very willing to go over to Virginia with him and live there. 

He said a thousand kind things to me upon the subject of my making such a 
proposal to him. He told me, that however he was disappointed in his 
expectations of a fortune, he was not disappointed in a wife, and that I was all to 
him that a wife could be, and he was more than satisfied on the whole when the 
particulars were put together, but that this offer was so kind, that it was more 
than he could express. 

To bring the story short, we agreed to go. He told me that he had a very good 
house there, that it was well furnished, that his mother was alive and lived in it, 
and one sister, which was all the relations he had; that as soon as he came there, 
his mother would remove to another house, which was her own for life, and his 
after her decease; so that I should have all the house to myself; and I found all 
this to be exactly as he had said. 

To make this part of the story short, we put on board the ship which we went 
in, a large quantity of good furniture for our house, with stores of linen and other 
necessaries, and a good cargo for sale, and away we went. 

To give an account of the manner of our voyage, which was long and full of 
dangers, is out of my way; I kept no journal, neither did my husband. All that I 
can say is, that after a terrible passage, frighted twice with dreadful storms, and 
once with what was still more terrible, I mean a pirate who came on board and 
took away almost all our provisions; and which would have been beyond all to 
me, they had once taken my husband to go along with them, but by entreaties 
were prevailed with to leave him;—I say, after all these terrible things, we 
arrived in York River in Virginia, and coming to our plantation, we were 
received with all the demonstrations of tenderness and affection, by my 
husband’s mother, that were possible to be expressed. 

We lived here all together, my mother-in-law, at my entreaty, continuing in 
the house, for she was too kind a mother to be parted with; my husband likewise 
continued the same as at first, and I thought myself the happiest creature alive, 


when an odd and surprising event put an end to all that felicity in a moment, and 
rendered my condition the most uncomfortable, if not the most miserable, in the 
world. 

My mother was a mighty cheerful, good-humoured old woman —I may call 
her old woman, for her son was above thirty; I say she was very pleasant, good 
company, and used to entertain me, in particular, with abundance of stories to 
divert me, as well of the country we were in as of the people. 

Among the rest, she often told me how the greatest part of the inhabitants of 
the colony came thither in very indifferent circumstances from England; that, 
generally speaking, they were of two sorts; either, first, such as were brought 
over by masters of ships to be sold as servants. ‘Such as we call them, my dear,’ 
says she, ‘but they are more properly called slaves.’ Or, secondly, such as are 
transported from Newgate and other prisons, after having been found guilty of 
felony and other crimes punishable with death. 

“When they come here,’ says she, ‘we make no difference; the planters buy 
them, and they work together in the field till their time is out. When ‘tis expired,’ 
said she, ‘they have encouragement given them to plant for themselves; for they 
have a certain number of acres of land allotted them by the country, and they go 
to work to clear and cure the land, and then to plant it with tobacco and corn for 
their own use; and as the tradesmen and merchants will trust them with tools and 
clothes and other necessaries, upon the credit of their crop before it is grown, so 
they again plant every year a little more than the year before, and so buy 
whatever they want with the crop that is before them. 

‘Hence, child,’ says she, ‘man a Newgate-bird becomes a great man, and we 
have,’ continued she, ‘several justices of the peace, officers of the trained bands, 
and magistrates of the towns they live in, that have been burnt in the hand.’ 

She was going on with that part of the story, when her own part in it 
interrupted her, and with a great deal of good-humoured confidence she told me 
she was one of the second sort of inhabitants herself; that she came away openly, 
having ventured too far in a particular case, so that she was become a criminal. 
‘And here’s the mark of it, child,’ says she; and, pulling off her glove, ‘look ye 
here,’ says she, turning up the palm of her hand, and showed me a very fine 
white arm and hand, but branded in the inside of the hand, as in such cases it 
must be. 

This story was very moving to me, but my mother, smiling, said, ‘You need 
not think a thing strange, daughter, for as I told you, some of the best men in this 
country are burnt in the hand, and they are not ashamed to own it. There’s Major 
, says she, ‘he was an eminent pickpocket; there’s Justice Ba I, was a 
shoplifter, and both of them were burnt in the hand; and I could name you 








several such as they are.’ 

We had frequent discourses of this kind, and abundance of instances she gave 
me of the like. After some time, as she was telling some stories of one that was 
transported but a few weeks ago, I began in an intimate kind of way to ask her to 
tell me something of her own story, which she did with the utmost plainness and 
sincerity; how she had fallen into very ill company in London in her young days, 
occasioned by her mother sending her frequently to carry victuals and other 
relief to a kinswoman of hers who was a prisoner in Newgate, and who lay in a 
miserable starving condition, was afterwards condemned to be hanged, but 
having got respite by pleading her belly, dies afterwards in the prison. 

Here my mother-in-law ran out in a long account of the wicked practices in 
that dreadful place, and how it ruined more young people that all the town 
besides. ‘And child,’ says my mother, ‘perhaps you may know little of it, or, it 
may be, have heard nothing about it; but depend upon it,’ says she, ‘we all know 
here that there are more thieves and rogues made by that one prison of Newgate 
than by all the clubs and societies of villains in the nation; ‘tis that cursed place,’ 
says my mother, ‘that half peopled this colony.’ 

Here she went on with her own story so long, and in so particular a manner, 
that I began to be very uneasy; but coming to one particular that required telling 
her name, I thought I should have sunk down in the place. She perceived I was 
out of order, and asked me if I was not well, and what ailed me. I told her I was 
so affected with the melancholy story she had told, and the terrible things she 
had gone through, that it had overcome me, and I begged of her to talk no more 
of it. ‘Why, my dear,’ says she very kindly, ‘what need these things trouble you? 
These passages were long before your time, and they give me no trouble at all 
now; nay, I look back on them with a particular satisfaction, as they have been a 
means to bring me to this place.” Then she went on to tell me how she very 
luckily fell into a good family, where, behaving herself well, and her mistress 
dying, her master married her, by whom she had my husband and his sister, and 
that by her diligence and good management after her husband’s death, she had 
improved the plantations to such a degree as they then were, so that most of the 
estate was of her getting, not her husband’s, for she had been a widow upwards 
of sixteen years. 

I heard this part of they story with very little attention, because I wanted much 
to retire and give vent to my passions, which I did soon after; and let any one 
judge what must be the anguish of my mind, when I came to reflect that this was 
certainly no more or less than my own mother, and I had now had two children, 
and was big with another by my own brother, and lay with him still every night. 

I was now the most unhappy of all women in the world. Oh! had the story 


never been told me, all had been well; it had been no crime to have lain with my 
husband, since as to his being my relation I had known nothing of it. 

I had now such a load on my mind that it kept me perpetually waking; to 
reveal it, which would have been some ease to me, I could not find would be to 
any purpose, and yet to conceal it would be next to impossible; nay, I did not 
doubt but I should talk of it in my sleep, and tell my husband of it whether I 
would or no. If I discovered it, the least thing I could expect was to lose my 
husband, for he was too nice and too honest a man to have continued my 
husband after he had known I had been his sister; so that I was perplexed to the 
last degree. 

I leave it to any man to judge what difficulties presented to my view. I was 
away from my native country, at a distance prodigious, and the return to me 
unpassable. I lived very well, but in a circumstance insufferable in itself. If I had 
discovered myself to my mother, it might be difficult to convince her of the 
particulars, and I had no way to prove them. On the other hand, if she had 
questioned or doubted me, I had been undone, for the bare suggestion would 
have immediately separated me from my husband, without gaining my mother or 
him, who would have been neither a husband nor a brother; so that between the 
surprise on one hand, and the uncertainty on the other, I had been sure to be 
undone. 

In the meantime, as I was but too sure of the fact, I lived therefore in open 
avowed incest and whoredom, and all under the appearance of an honest wife; 
and though I was not much touched with the crime of it, yet the action had 
something in it shocking to nature, and made my husband, as he thought himself, 
even nauseous to me. 

However, upon the most sedate consideration, I resolved that it was absolutely 
necessary to conceal it all and not make the least discovery of it either to mother 
or husband; and thus I lived with the greatest pressure imaginable for three years 
more, but had no more children. 

During this time my mother used to be frequently telling me old stories of her 
former adventures, which, however, were no ways pleasant to me; for by it, 
though she did not tell it me in plain terms, yet I could easily understand, joined 
with what I had heard myself, of my first tutors, that in her younger days she had 
been both whore and thief; but I verily believed she had lived to repent sincerely 
of both, and that she was then a very pious, sober, and religious woman. 

Well, let her life have been what it would then, it was certain that my life was 
very uneasy to me; for I lived, as I have said, but in the worst sort of whoredom, 
and as I could expect no good of it, so really no good issue came of it, and all my 
seeming prosperity wore off, and ended in misery and destruction. It was some 


time, indeed, before it came to this, for, but I know not by what ill fate guided, 
everything went wrong with us afterwards, and that which was worse, my 
husband grew strangely altered, forward, jealous, and unkind, and I was as 
impatient of bearing his carriage, as the carriage was unreasonable and unjust. 
These things proceeded so far, that we came at last to be in such ill terms with 
one another, that I claimed a promise of him, which he entered willingly into 
with me when I consented to come from England with him, viz. that if I found 
the country not to agree with me, or that I did not like to live there, I should 
come away to England again when I pleased, giving him a year’s warming to 
settle his affairs. 

I say, I now claimed this promise of him, and I must confess I did it not in the 
most obliging terms that could be in the world neither; but I insisted that he 
treated me ill, that | was remote from my friends, and could do myself no justice, 
and that he was jealous without cause, my conversation having been unblamable, 
and he having no pretense for it, and that to remove to England would take away 
all occasion from him. 

I insisted so peremptorily upon it, that he could not avoid coming to a point, 
either to keep his word with me or to break it; and this, notwithstanding he used 
all the skill he was master of, and employed his mother and other agents to 
prevail with me to alter my resolutions; indeed, the bottom of the thing lay at my 
heart, and that made all his endeavours fruitless, for my heart was alienated from 
him as a husband. I loathed the thoughts of bedding with him, and used a 
thousand pretenses of illness and humour to prevent his touching me, fearing 
nothing more than to be with child by him, which to be sure would have 
prevented, or at least delayed, my going over to England. 

However, at last I put him so out of humour, that he took up a rash and fatal 
resolution; in short, I should not go to England; and though he had promised me, 
yet it was an unreasonable thing for me to desire it; that it would be ruinous to 
his affairs, would unhinge his whole family, and be next to an undoing him in 
the world; that therefore I ought not to desire it of him, and that no wife in the 
world that valued her family and her husband’s prosperity would insist upon 
such a thing. 

This plunged me again, for when I considered the thing calmly, and took my 
husband as he really was, a diligent, careful man in the main work of laying up 
an estate for his children, and that he knew nothing of the dreadful circumstances 
that he was in, I could not but confess to myself that my proposal was very 
unreasonable, and what no wife that had the good of her family at heart would 
have desired. 

But my discontents were of another nature; I looked upon him no longer as a 


husband, but as a near relation, the son of my own mother, and I resolved 
somehow or other to be clear of him, but which way I did not know, nor did it 
seem possible. 

It is said by the ill-natured world, of our sex, that if we are set on a thing, it is 
impossible to turn us from our resolutions; in short, I never ceased poring upon 
the means to bring to pass my voyage, and came that length with my husband at 
last, as to propose going without him. This provoked him to the last degree, and 
he called me not only an unkind wife, but an unnatural mother, and asked me 
how I could entertain such a thought without horror, as that of leaving my two 
children (for one was dead) without a mother, and to be brought up by strangers, 
and never to see them more. It was true, had things been right, I should not have 
done it, but now it was my real desire never to see them, or him either, any more; 
and as to the charge of unnatural, I could easily answer it to myself, while I 
knew that the whole relation was unnatural in the highest degree in the world. 

However, it was plain there was no bringing my husband to anything; he 
would neither go with me nor let me go without him, and it was quite out of my 
power to stir without his consent, as any one that knows the constitution of the 
country I was in, knows very well. 

We had many family quarrels about it, and they began in time to grow up to a 
dangerous height; for as I was quite estranged form my husband (as he was 
called) in affection, so I took no heed to my words, but sometimes gave him 
language that was provoking; and, in short, strove all I could to bring him to a 
parting with me, which was what above all things in the world I desired most. 

He took my carriage very ill, and indeed he might well do so, for at last I 
refused to bed with him, and carrying on the breach upon all occasions to 
extremity, he told me once he thought I was mad, and if I did not alter my 
conduct, he would put me under cure; that is to say, into a madhouse. I told him 
he should find I was far enough from mad, and that it was not in his power, or 
any other villain’s, to murder me. I confess at the same time I was heartily 
frighted at his thoughts of putting me into a madhouse, which would at once 
have destroyed all the possibility of breaking the truth out, whatever the 
occasion might be; for that then no one would have given credit to a word of it. 

This therefore brought me to a resolution, whatever came of it, to lay open my 
whole case; but which way to do it, or to whom, was an inextricable difficulty, 
and took me many months to resolve. In the meantime, another quarrel with my 
husband happened, which came up to such a mad extreme as almost pushed me 
on to tell it him all to his face; but though I kept it in so as not to come to the 
particulars, I spoke so much as put him into the utmost confusion, and in the end 
brought out the whole story. 


He began with a calm expostulation upon my being so resolute to go to 
England; I defended it, and one hard word bringing on another, as is usual in all 
family strife, he told me I did not treat him as if he was my husband, or talk of 
my children as if I was a mother; and, in short, that I did not deserve to be used 
as a wife; that he had used all the fair means possible with me; that he had 
argued with all the kindness and calmness that a husband or a Christian ought to 
do, and that I made him such a vile return, that I treated him rather like a dog 
than a man, and rather like the most contemptible stranger than a husband; that 
he was very loth to use violence with me, but that, in short, he saw a necessity of 
it now, and that for the future he should be obliged to take such measures as 
should reduce me to my duty. 

My blood was now fired to the utmost, though I knew what he had said was 
very true, and nothing could appear more provoked. I told him, for his fair 
means and his foul, they were equally contemned by me; that for my going to 
England, I was resolved on it, come what would; and that as to treating him not 
like a husband, and not showing myself a mother to my children, there might be 
something more in it than he understood at present; but, for his further 
consideration, I thought fit to tell him thus much, that he neither was my lawful 
husband, nor they lawful children, and that I had reason to regard neither of them 
more than I did. 

I confess I was moved to pity him when I spoke it, for he turned pale as death, 
and stood mute as one thunderstruck, and once or twice I thought he would have 
fainted; in short, it put him in a fit something like an apoplex; he trembled, a 
sweat or dew ran off his face, and yet he was cold as a clod, so that I was forced 
to run and fetch something for him to keep life in him. When he recovered of 
that, he grew sick and vomited, and in a little after was put to bed, and the next 
morning was, as he had been indeed all night, in a violent fever. 

However, it went off again, and he recovered, though but slowly, and when he 
came to be a little better, he told me I had given him a mortal wound with my 
tongue, and he had only one thing to ask before he desired an explanation. I 
interrupted him, and told him I was sorry I had gone so far, since I saw what 
disorder it put him into, but I desired him not to talk to me of explanations, for 
that would but make things worse. 

This heightened his impatience, and, indeed, perplexed him beyond all 
bearing; for now he began to suspect that there was some mystery yet unfolded, 
but could not make the least guess at the real particulars of it; all that ran in his 
brain was, that I had another husband alive, which I could not say in fact might 
not be true, but I assured him, however, there was not the least of that in it; and 
indeed, as to my other husband, he was effectually dead in law to me, and had 


told me I should look on him as such, so I had not the least uneasiness on that 
score. 

But now I found the thing too far gone to conceal it much longer, and my 
husband himself gave me an opportunity to ease myself of the secret, much to 
my satisfaction. He had laboured with me three or four weeks, but to no purpose, 
only to tell him whether I had spoken these words only as the effect of my 
passion, to put him in a passion, or whether there was anything of truth in the 
bottom of them. But I continued inflexible, and would explain nothing, unless he 
would first consent to my going to England, which he would never do, he said, 
while he lived; on the other hand, I said it was in my power to make him willing 
when I pleased—nay, to make him entreat me to go; and this increased his 
curiosity, and made him importunate to the highest degree, but it was all to no 
purpose. 

At length he tells all this story to his mother, and sets her upon me to get the 
main secret out of me, and she used her utmost skill with me indeed; but I put 
her to a full stop at once by telling her that the reason and mystery of the whole 
matter lay in herself, and that it was my respect to her that had made me conceal 
it; and that, in short, I could go no farther, and therefore conjured her not to 
insist upon it. 

She was struck dumb at this suggestion, and could not tell what to say or to 
think; but, laying aside the supposition as a policy of mine, continued her 
importunity on account of her son, and, if possible, to make up the breach 
between us two. As to that, I told her that it was indeed a good design in her, but 
that it was impossible to be done; and that if I should reveal to her the truth of 
what she desired, she would grant it to be impossible, and cease to desire it. At 
last I seemed to be prevailed on by her importunity, and told her I dared trust her 
with a secret of the greatest importance, and she would soon see that this was so, 
and that I would consent to lodge it in her breast, if she would engage solemnly 
not to acquaint her son with it without my consent. 

She was long in promising this part, but rather than not come at the main 
secret, she agreed to that too, and after a great many other preliminaries, I began, 
and told her the whole story. First I told her how much she was concerned in all 
the unhappy breach which had happened between her son and me, by telling me 
her own story and her London name; and that the surprise she saw I was in was 
upon that occasion. The I told her my own story, and my name, and assured her, 
by such other tokens as she could not deny, that I was no other, nor more or less, 
than her own child, her daughter, born of her body in Newgate; the same that 
had saved her from the gallows by being in her belly, and the same that she left 
in such-and-such hands when she was transported. 


It is impossible to express the astonishment she was in; she was not inclined to 
believe the story, or to remember the particulars, for she immediately foresaw 
the confusion that must follow in the family upon it. But everything concurred so 
exactly with the stories she had told me of herself, and which, if she had not told 
me, she would perhaps have been content to have denied, that she had stopped 
her own mouth, and she had nothing to do but to take me about the neck and kiss 
me, and cry most vehemently over me, without speaking one word for a long 
time together. At last she broke out: ‘Unhappy child!’ says she, ‘what miserable 
chance could bring thee hither? and in the arms of my own son, too! Dreadful 
girl,’ says she, ‘why, we are all undone! Married to thy own brother! Three 
children, and two alive, all of the same flesh and blood! My son and my 
daughter lying together as husband and wife! All confusion and distraction for 
ever! Miserable family! what will become of us? What is to be said? What is to 
be done?’ And thus she ran on for a great while; nor had I any power to speak, or 
if I had, did I know what to say, for every word wounded me to the soul. With 
this kind of amazement on our thoughts we parted for the first time, though my 
mother was more surprised than I was, because it was more news to her than to 
me. However, she promised again to me at parting, that she would say nothing of 
it to her son, till we had talked of it again. 

It was not long, you may be sure, before we had a second conference upon the 
same subject; when, as if she had been willing to forget the story she had told me 
of herself, or to suppose that I had forgot some of the particulars, she began to 
tell them with alterations and omissions; but I refreshed her memory and set her 
to rights in many things which I supposed she had forgot, and then came in so 
opportunely with the whole history, that it was impossible for her to go from it; 
and then she fell into her rhapsodies again, and exclamations at the severity of 
her misfortunes. When these things were a little over with her, we fell into a 
close debate about what should be first done before we gave an account of the 
matter to my husband. But to what purpose could be all our consultations? We 
could neither of us see our way through it, nor see how it could be safe to open 
such a scene to him. It was impossible to make any judgment, or give any guess 
at what temper he would receive it in, or what measures he would take upon it; 
and if he should have so little government of himself as to make it public, we 
easily foresaw that it would be the ruin of the whole family, and expose my 
mother and me to the last degree; and if at last he should take the advantage the 
law would give him, he might put me away with disdain and leave me to sue for 
the little portion that I had, and perhaps waste it all in the suit, and then be a 
beggar; the children would be ruined too, having no legal claim to any of his 
effects; and thus I should see him, perhaps, in the arms of another wife in a few 


months, and be myself the most miserable creature alive. 

My mother was as sensible of this as I; and, upon the whole, we knew not 
what to do. After some time we came to more sober resolutions, but then it was 
with this misfortune too, that my mother’s opinion and mine were quite different 
from one another, and indeed inconsistent with one another; for my mother’s 
opinion was, that I should bury the whole thing entirely, and continue to live 
with him as my husband till some other event should make the discovery of it 
more convenient; and that in the meantime she would endeavour to reconcile us 
together again, and restore our mutual comfort and family peace; that we might 
lie as we used to do together, and so let the whole matter remain a secret as close 
as death. ‘For, child,’ says she, ‘we are both undone if it comes out.’ 

To encourage me to this, she promised to make me easy in my circumstances, 
as far as she was able, and to leave me what she could at her death, secured for 
me separately from my husband; so that if it should come out afterwards, I 
should not be left destitute, but be able to stand on my own feet and procure 
justice from him. 

This proposal did not agree at all with my judgment of the thing, though it was 
very fair and kind in my mother; but my thoughts ran quite another way. 

As to keeping the thing in our own breasts, and letting it all remain as it was, I 
told her it was impossible; and I asked her how she could think I could bear the 
thoughts of lying with my own brother. In the next place, I told her that her 
being alive was the only support of the discovery, and that while she owned me 
for her child, and saw reason to be satisfied that I was so, nobody else would 
doubt it; but that if she should die before the discovery, I should be taken for an 
impudent creature that had forged such a thing to go away from my husband, or 
should be counted crazed and distracted. Then I told her how he had threatened 
already to put me into a madhouse, and what concern I had been in about it, and 
how that was the thing that drove me to the necessity of discovering it to her as I 
had done. 

From all which I told her, that I had, on the most serious reflections I was able 
to make in the case, come to this resolution, which I hoped she would like, as a 
medium between both, viz. that she should use her endeavours with her son to 
give me leave to go to England, as I had desired, and to furnish me with a 
sufficient sum of money, either in goods along with me, or in bills for my 
support there, all along suggesting that he might one time or other think it proper 
to come over to me. 

That when I was gone, she should then, in cold blood, and after first obliging 
him in the solemnest manner possible to secrecy, discover the case to him, doing 
it gradually, and as her own discretion should guide her, so that he might not be 


surprised with it, and fly out into any passions and excesses on my account, or 
on hers; and that she should concern herself to prevent his slighting the children, 
or marrying again, unless he had a certain account of my being dead. 

This was my scheme, and my reasons were good; I was really alienated from 
him in the consequences of these things; indeed, I mortally hated him as a 
husband, and it was impossible to remove that riveted aversion I had to him. At 
the same time, it being an unlawful, incestuous living, added to that aversion, 
and though I had no great concern about it in point of conscience, yet everything 
added to make cohabiting with him the most nauseous thing to me in the world; 
and I think verily it was come to such a height, that I could almost as willingly 
have embraced a dog as have let him offer anything of that kind to me, for which 
reason I could not bear the thoughts of coming between the sheets with him. I 
cannot say that I was right in point of policy in carrying it such a length, while at 
the same time I did not resolve to discover the thing to him; but I am giving an 
account of what was, not of what ought or ought not to be. 

In their directly opposite opinion to one another my mother and I continued a 
long time, and it was impossible to reconcile our judgments; many disputes we 
had about it, but we could never either of us yield our own, or bring over the 
other. 

I insisted on my aversion to lying with my own brother, and she insisted upon 
its being impossible to bring him to consent to my going from him to England; 
and in this uncertainty we continued, not differing so as to quarrel, or anything 
like it, but so as not to be able to resolve what we should do to make up that 
terrible breach that was before us. 

At last I resolved on a desperate course, and told my mother my resolution, 
viz. that, in short, I would tell him of it myself. My mother was frighted to the 
last degree at the very thoughts of it; but I bid her be easy, told her I would do it 
gradually and softly, and with all the art and good-humour I was mistress of, and 
time it also as well as I could, taking him in good-humour too. I told her I did not 
question but, if I could be hypocrite enough to feign more affection to him than I 
really had, I should succeed in all my design, and we might part by consent, and 
with a good agreement, for I might live him well enough for a brother, though I 
could not for a husband. 

All this while he lay at my mother to find out, if possible, what was the 
meaning of that dreadful expression of mine, as he called it, which I mentioned 
before: namely, that I was not his lawful wife, nor my children his legal children. 
My mother put him off, told him she could bring me to no explanations, but 
found there was something that disturbed me very much, and she hoped she 
should get it out of me in time, and in the meantime recommended to him 


earnestly to use me more tenderly, and win me with his usual good carriage; told 
him of his terrifying and affrighting me with his threats of sending me to a 
madhouse, and the like, and advised him not to make a woman desperate on any 
account whatever. 

He promised her to soften his behaviour, and bid her assure me that he loved 
me as well as ever, and that he had so such design as that of sending me to a 
madhouse, whatever he might say in his passion; also he desired my mother to 
use the same persuasions to me too, that our affections might be renewed, and 
we might lie together in a good understanding as we used to do. 

I found the effects of this treaty presently. My husband’s conduct was 
immediately altered, and he was quite another man to me; nothing could be 
kinder and more obliging than he was to me upon all occasions; and I could do 
no less than make some return to it, which I did as well as I could, but it was but 
in an awkward manner at best, for nothing was more frightful to me than his 
caresses, and the apprehensions of being with child again by him was ready to 
throw me into fits; and this made me see that there was an absolute necessity of 
breaking the case to him without any more delay, which, however, I did with all 
the caution and reserve imaginable. 

He had continued his altered carriage to me near a month, and we began to 
live a new kind of life with one another; and could I have satisfied myself to 
have gone on with it, I believe it might have continued as long as we had 
continued alive together. One evening, as we were sitting and talking very 
friendly together under a little awning, which served as an arbour at the entrance 
from our house into the garden, he was in a very pleasant, agreeable humour, 
and said abundance of kind things to me relating to the pleasure of our present 
good agreement, and the disorders of our past breach, and what a satisfaction it 
was to him that we had room to hope we should never have any more of it. 

I fetched a deep sigh, and told him there was nobody in the world could be 
more delighted than I was in the good agreement we had always kept up, or 
more afflicted with the breach of it, and should be so still; but I was sorry to tell 
him that there was an unhappy circumstance in our case, which lay too close to 
my heart, and which I knew not how to break to him, that rendered my part of it 
very miserable, and took from me all the comfort of the rest. 

He importuned me to tell him what it was. I told him I could not tell how to do 
it; that while it was concealed from him I alone was unhappy, but if he knew it 
also, we should be both so; and that, therefore, to keep him in the dark about it 
was the kindest thing that I could do, and it was on that account alone that I kept 
a secret from him, the very keeping of which, I thought, would first or last be my 
destruction. 


It is impossible to express his surprise at this relation, and the double 
importunity which he used with me to discover it to him. He told me I could not 
be called kind to him, nay, I could not be faithful to him if I concealed it from 
him. I told him I thought so too, and yet I could not do it. He went back to what I 
had said before to him, and told me he hoped it did not relate to what I had said 
in my passion, and that he had resolved to forget all that as the effect of a rash, 
provoked spirit. I told him I wished I could forget it all too, but that it was not to 
be done, the impression was too deep, and I could not do it: it was impossible. 

He then told me he was resolved not to differ with me in anything, and that 
therefore he would importune me no more about it, resolving to acquiesce in 
whatever I did or said; only begged I should then agree, that whatever it was, it 
should no more interrupt our quiet and our mutual kindness. 

This was the most provoking thing he could have said to me, for I really 
wanted his further importunities, that I might be prevailed with to bring out that 
which indeed it was like death to me to conceal; so I answered him plainly that I 
could not say I was glad not to be importuned, thought I could not tell how to 
comply. ‘But come, my dear,’ said I, ‘what conditions will you make with me 
upon the opening this affair to you?’ 

‘Any conditions in the world,’ said he, ‘that you can in reason desire of me.’ 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘come, give it me under your hand, that if you do not find I am in 
any fault, or that I am willingly concerned in the causes of the misfortune that is 
to follow, you will not blame me, use me the worse, do my any injury, or make 
me be the sufferer for that which is not my fault.’ 

‘That,’ says he, ‘is the most reasonable demand in the world: not to blame you 
for that which is not your fault. Give me a pen and ink,’ says he; so I ran in and 
fetched a pen, ink, and paper, and he wrote the condition down in the very words 
I had proposed it, and signed it with his name. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘what is next, my 
dear?’ 

‘Why,’ says I, ‘the next is, that you will not blame me for not discovering the 
secret of it to you before I knew it.’ 

‘Very just again,’ says he; ‘with all my heart’; so he wrote down that also, and 
signed it. 

‘Well, my dear,’ says I, ‘then I have but one condition more to make with you, 
and that is, that as there is nobody concerned in it but you and I, you shall not 
discover it to any person in the world, except your own mother; and that in all 
the measures you shall take upon the discovery, as I am equally concerned in it 
with you, though as innocent as yourself, you shall do nothing in a passion, 
nothing to my prejudice or to your mother’s prejudice, without my knowledge 
and consent.’ 


This a little amazed him, and he wrote down the words distinctly, but read 
them over and over before he signed them, hesitating at them several times, and 
repeating them: ‘My mother’s prejudice! and your prejudice! What mysterious 
thing can this be?’ However, at last he signed it. 

‘Well, says I, ‘my dear, I?ll ask you no more under your hand; but as you are 
to hear the most unexpected and surprising thing that perhaps ever befell any 
family in the world, I beg you to promise me you will receive it with composure 
and a presence of mind suitable to a man of sense.’ 

‘T’ll do my utmost,’ says he, ‘upon condition you will keep me no longer in 
suspense, for you terrify me with all these preliminaries.’ 

‘Well, then,’ says I, ‘it is this: as I told you before in a heat, that I was not 
your lawful wife, and that our children were not legal children, so I must let you 
know now in calmness and in kindness, but with affliction enough, that I am 
your own sister, and you my own brother, and that we are both the children of 
our mother now alive, and in the house, who is convinced of the truth of it, in a 
manner not to be denied or contradicted.’ 

I saw him turn pale and look wild; and I said, ‘Now remember your promise, 
and receive it with presence of mind; for who could have said more to prepare 
you for it than I have done?’ However, I called a servant, and got him a little 
glass of rum (which is the usual dram of that country), for he was just fainting 
away. When he was a little recovered, I said to him, ‘This story, you may be 
sure, requires a long explanation, and therefore, have patience and compose your 
mind to hear it out, and I’ll make it as short as I can’; and with this, I told him 
what I thought was needful of the fact, and particularly how my mother came to 
discover it to me, as above. ‘And now, my dear,’ says I, ‘you will see reason for 
my capitulations, and that I neither have been the cause of this matter, nor could 
be so, and that I could know nothing of it before now.’ 

‘IT am fully satisfied of that,’ says he, ‘but ‘tis a dreadful surprise to me; 
however, I know a remedy for it all, and a remedy that shall put an end to your 
difficulties, without your going to England.’ “That would be strange,’ said I, ‘as 
all the rest.’ ‘No, no,’ says he, ‘I’ll make it easy; there’s nobody in the way of it 
but myself.” He looked a little disordered when he said this, but I did not 
apprehend anything from it at that time, believing, as it used to be said, that they 
who do those things never talk of them, or that they who talk of such things 
never do them. 

But things were not come to their height with him, and I observed he became 
pensive and melancholy; and in a word, as I thought, a little distempered in his 
head. I endeavoured to talk him into temper, and to reason him into a kind of 
scheme for our government in the affair, and sometimes he would be well, and 


talk with some courage about it; but the weight of it lay too heavy upon his 
thoughts, and, in short, it went so far that he made attempts upon himself, and in 
one of them had actually strangled himself and had not his mother come into the 
room in the very moment, he had died; but with the help of a Negro servant she 
cut him down and recovered him. 

Things were now come to a lamentable height in the family. My pity for him 
now began to revive that affection which at first I really had for him, and I 
endeavoured sincerely, by all the kind carriage I could, to make up the breach; 
but, in short, it had gotten too great a head, it preyed upon his spirits, and it 
threw him into a long, lingering consumption, though it happened not to be 
mortal. In this distress I did not know what to do, as his life was apparently 
declining, and I might perhaps have married again there, very much to my 
advantage; it had been certainly my business to have stayed in the country, but 
my mind was restless too, and uneasy; I hankered after coming to England, and 
nothing would satisfy me without it. 

In short, by an unwearied importunity, my husband, who was apparently 
decaying, as I observed, was at last prevailed with; and so my own fate pushing 
me on, the way was made clear for me, and my mother concurring, I obtained a 
very good cargo for my coming to England. 

When I parted with my brother (for such I am now to call him), we agreed that 
after I arrived he should pretend to have an account that I was dead in England, 
and so might marry again when he would. He promised, and engaged to me to 
correspond with me as a sister, and to assist and support me as long as I lived; 
and that if he died before me, he would leave sufficient to his mother to take care 
of me still, in the name of a sister, and he was in some respects careful of me, 
when he heard of me; but it was so oddly managed that I felt the 
disappointments very sensibly afterwards, as you shall hear in its time. 

I came away for England in the month of August, after I had been eight years 
in that country; and now a new scene of misfortunes attended me, which perhaps 
few women have gone through the life of. 

We had an indifferent good voyage till we came just upon the coast of 
England, and where we arrived in two-and-thirty days, but were then ruffled 
with two or three storms, one of which drove us away to the coast of Ireland, and 
we put in at Kinsdale. We remained there about thirteen days, got some 
refreshment on shore, and put to sea again, though we met with very bad weather 
again, in which the ship sprung her mainmast, as they called it, for I knew not 
what they meant. But we got at last into Milford Haven, in Wales, where, though 
it was remote from our port, yet having my foot safe upon the firm ground of my 
native country, the isle of Britain, I resolved to venture it no more upon the 


waters, which had been so terrible to me; so getting my clothes and money on 
shore, with my bills of loading and other papers, I resolved to come for London, 
and leave the ship to get to her port as she could; the port whither she was bound 
was to Bristol, where my brother’s chief correspondent lived. 

I got to London in about three weeks, where I heard a little while after that the 
ship was arrived in Bristol, but at the same time had the misfortune to know that 
by the violent weather she had been in, and the breaking of her mainmast, she 
had great damage on board, and that a great part of her cargo was spoiled. 

I had now a new scene of life upon my hands, and a dreadful appearance it 
had. I was come away with a kind of final farewell. What I brought with me was 
indeed considerable, had it come safe, and by the help of it, I might have married 
again tolerably well; but as it was, I was reduced to between two or three 
hundred pounds in the whole, and this without any hope of recruit. I was entirely 
without friends, nay, even so much as without acquaintance, for I found it was 
absolutely necessary not to revive former acquaintances; and as for my subtle 
friend that set me up formerly for a fortune, she was dead, and her husband also; 
as I was informed, upon sending a person unknown to inquire. 

The looking after my cargo of goods soon after obliged me to take a journey 
to Bristol, and during my attendance upon that affair I took the diversion of 
going to the Bath, for as I was still far from being old, so my humour, which was 
always gay, continued so to an extreme; and being now, as it were, a woman of 
fortune though I was a woman without a fortune, I expected something or other 
might happen in my way that might mend my circumstances, as had been my 
case before. 

The Bath is a place of gallantry enough; expensive, and full of snares. I went 
thither, indeed, in the view of taking anything that might offer, but I must do 
myself justice, as to protest I knew nothing amiss; I meant nothing but in an 
honest way, nor had I any thoughts about me at first that looked the way which 
afterwards I suffered them to be guided. 

Here I stayed the whole latter season, as it is called there, and contracted some 
unhappy acquaintances, which rather prompted the follies I fell afterwards into 
than fortified me against them. I lived pleasantly enough, kept good company, 
that is to say, gay, fine company; but had the discouragement to find this way of 
living sunk me exceedingly, and that as I had no settled income, so spending 
upon the main stock was but a certain kind of bleeding to death; and this gave 
me many sad reflections in the interval of my other thoughts. However, I shook 
them off, and still flattered myself that something or other might offer for my 
advantage. 

But I was in the wrong place for it. I was not now at Redriff, where, if I had 


set myself tolerably up, some honest sea captain or other might have talked with 
me upon the honourable terms of matrimony; but I was at the Bath, where men 
find a mistress sometimes, but very rarely look for a wife; and consequently all 
the particular acquaintances a woman can expect to make there must have some 
tendency that way. 

I had spent the first season well enough; for though I had contracted some 
acquaintance with a gentleman who came to the Bath for his diversion, yet I had 
entered into no felonious treaty, as it might be called. I had resisted some casual 
offers of gallantry, and had managed that way well enough. I was not wicked 
enough to come into the crime for the mere vice of it, and I had no extraordinary 
offers made me that tempted me with the main thing which I wanted. 

However, I went this length the first season, viz. I contracted an acquaintance 
with a woman in whose house I lodged, who, though she did not keep an ill 
house, as we call it, yet had none of the best principles in herself. I had on all 
occasions behaved myself so well as not to get the least slur upon my reputation 
on any account whatever, and all the men that I had conversed with were of so 
good reputation that I had not given the least reflection by conversing with them; 
nor did any of them seem to think there was room for a wicked correspondence, 
if they had any of them offered it; yet there was one gentleman, as above, who 
always singled me out for the diversion of my company, as he called it, which, 
as he was pleased to say, was very agreeable to him, but at that time there was 
no more in it. 

I had many melancholy hours at the Bath after the company was gone; for 
though I went to Bristol sometime for the disposing my effects, and for recruits 
of money, yet I chose to come back to Bath for my residence, because being on 
good terms with the woman in whose house I lodged in the summer, I found that 
during the winter I lived rather cheaper there than I could do anywhere else. 
Here, I say, I passed the winter as heavily as I had passed the autumn cheerfully; 
but having contracted a nearer intimacy with the said woman in whose house I 
lodged, I could not avoid communicating to her something of what lay hardest 
upon my mind and particularly the narrowness of my circumstances, and the loss 
of my fortune by the damage of my goods at sea. I told her also, that I had a 
mother and a brother in Virginia in good circumstances; and as I had really 
written back to my mother in particular to represent my condition, and the great 
loss I had received, which indeed came to almost #500, so I did not fail to let my 
new friend know that I expected a supply from thence, and so indeed I did; and 
as the ships went from Bristol to York River, in Virginia, and back again 
generally in less time from London, and that my brother corresponded chiefly at 
Bristol, I thought it was much better for me to wait here for my returns than to 


go to London, where also I had not the least acquaintance. 

My new friend appeared sensibly affected with my condition, and indeed was 
so very kind as to reduce the rate of my living with her to so low a price during 
the winter, that she convinced me she got nothing by me; and as for lodging, 
during the winter I paid nothing at all. 

When the spring season came on, she continued to be as kind to me as she 
could, and I lodged with her for a time, till it was found necessary to do 
otherwise. She had some persons of character that frequently lodged in her 
house, and in particular the gentleman who, as I said, singled me out for his 
companion the winter before; and he came down again with another gentleman 
in his company and two servants, and lodged in the same house. I suspected that 
my landlady had invited him thither, letting him know that I was still with her; 
but she denied it, and protested to me that she did not, and he said the same. 

In a word, this gentleman came down and continued to single me out for his 
peculiar confidence as well as conversation. He was a complete gentleman, that 
must be confessed, and his company was very agreeable to me, as mine, if I 
might believe him, was to him. He made no professions to be but of an 
extraordinary respect, and he had such an opinion of my virtue, that, as he often 
professed, he believed if he should offer anything else, I should reject him with 
contempt. He soon understood from me that I was a widow; that I had arrived at 
Bristol from Virginia by the last ships; and that I waited at Bath till the next 
Virginia fleet should arrive, by which I expected considerable effects. I 
understood by him, and by others of him, that he had a wife, but that the lady 
was distempered in her head, and was under the conduct of her own relations, 
which he consented to, to avoid any reflections that might (as was not unusual in 
such cases) be cast on him for mismanaging her cure; and in the meantime he 
came to the Bath to divert his thoughts from the disturbance of such a 
melancholy circumstance as that was. 

My landlady, who of her own accord encouraged the correspondence on all 
occasions, gave me an advantageous character of him, as a man of honour and of 
virtue, as well as of great estate. And indeed I had a great deal of reason to say 
so of him too; for though we lodged both on a floor, and he had frequently come 
into my chamber, even when I was in bed, and I also into his when he was in 
bed, yet he never offered anything to me further than a kiss, or so much as 
solicited me to anything till long after, as you shall hear. 

I frequently took notice to my landlady of his exceeding modesty, and she 
again used to tell me, she believed it was so from the beginning; however, she 
used to tell me that she thought I ought to expect some gratification from him for 
my company, for indeed he did, as it were, engross me, and I was seldom from 


him. I told her I had not given him the least occasion to think I wanted it, or that 
I would accept of it from him. She told me she would take that part upon her, 
and she did so, and managed it so dexterously, that the first time we were 
together alone, after she had talked with him, he began to inquire a little into my 
circumstances, as how I had subsisted myself since I came on shore, and whether 
I did not want money. I stood off very boldly. I told him that though my cargo of 
tobacco was damaged, yet that it was not quite lost; that the merchant I had been 
consigned to had so honestly managed for me that I had not wanted, and that I 
hoped, with frugal management, I should make it hold out till more would come, 
which I expected by the next fleet; that in the meantime I had retrenched my 
expenses, and whereas I kept a maid last season, now I lived without; and 
whereas I had a chamber and a dining-room then on the first floor, as he knew, I 
now had but one room, two pair of stairs, and the like. ‘But I live,’ said I, ‘as 
well satisfied now as I did then’; adding, that his company had been a means to 
make me live much more cheerfully than otherwise I should have done, for 
which I was much obliged to him; and so I put off all room for any offer for the 
present. However, it was not long before he attacked me again, and told me he 
found that I was backward to trust him with the secret of my circumstances, 
which he was sorry for; assuring me that he inquired into it with no design to 
satisfy his own curiosity, but merely to assist me, if there was any occasion; but 
since I would not own myself to stand in need of any assistance, he had but one 
thing more to desire of me, and that was, that I would promise him that when I 
was any way Straitened, or like to be so, I would frankly tell him of it, and that I 
would make use of him with the same freedom that he made the offer; adding, 
that I should always find I had a true friend, though perhaps I was afraid to trust 
him. 

I omitted nothing that was fit to be said by one infinitely obliged, to let him 
know that I had a due sense of his kindness; and indeed from that time I did not 
appear so much reserved to him as I had done before, though still within the 
bounds of the strictest virtue on both sides; but how free soever our conversation 
was, I could not arrive to that sort of freedom which he desired, viz. to tell him I 
wanted money, though I was secretly very glad of his offer. 

Some weeks passed after this, and still I never asked him for money; when my 
landlady, a cunning creature, who had often pressed me to it, but found that I 
could not do it, makes a story of her own inventing, and comes in bluntly to me 
when we were together. ‘Oh, widow!’ says she, ‘I have bad news to tell you this 
morning.’ ‘What is that?’ said I; ‘are the Virginia ships taken by the French?’— 
for that was my fear. ‘No, no,’ says she, ‘but the man you sent to Bristol 
yesterday for money is come back, and says he has brought none.’ 


Now I could by no means like her project; I though it looked too much like 
prompting him, which indeed he did not want, and I clearly saw that I should 
lose nothing by being backward to ask, so I took her up short. ‘I can’t image why 
he should say so to you,’ said I, ‘for I assure you he brought me all the money I 
sent him for, and here it is,’ said I (pulling out my purse with about twelve 
guineas in it); and added, ‘I intend you shall have most of it by and by.’ 

He seemed distasted a little at her talking as she did at first, as well as I, taking 
it, as I fancied he would, as something forward of her; but when he saw me give 
such an answer, he came immediately to himself again. The next morning we 
talked of it again, when I found he was fully satisfied, and, smiling, said he 
hoped I would not want money and not tell him of it, and that I had promised 
him otherwise. I told him I had been very much dissatisfied at my landlady’s 
talking so publicly the day before of what she had nothing to do with; but I 
supposed she wanted what I owed her, which was about eight guineas, which I 
had resolved to give her, and had accordingly given it her the same night she 
talked so foolishly. 

He was in a might good humour when he heard me say I had paid her, and it 
went off into some other discourse at that time. But the next moming, he having 
heard me up about my room before him, he called to me, and I answering, he 
asked me to come into his chamber. He was in bed when I came in, and he made 
me come and sit down on his bedside, for he said he had something to say to me 
which was of some moment. After some very kind expressions, he asked me if I 
would be very honest to him, and give a sincere answer to one thing he would 
desire of me. After some little cavil at the word ‘sincere,’ and asking him if I had 
ever given him any answers which were not sincere, I promised him I would. 
Why, then, his request was, he said, to let him see my purse. I immediately put 
my hand into my pocket, and, laughing to him, pulled it out, and there was in it 
three guineas and a half. Then he asked me if there was all the money I had. I 
told him No, laughing again, not by a great deal. 

Well, then, he said, he would have me promise to go and fetch him all the 
money I had, every farthing. I told him I would, and I went into my chamber and 
fetched him a little private drawer, where I had about six guineas more, and 
some silver, and threw it all down upon the bed, and told him there was all my 
wealth, honestly to a shilling. He looked a little at it, but did not tell it, and 
huddled it all into the drawer again, and then reaching his pocket, pulled out a 
key, and bade me open a little walnut-tree box he had upon the table, and bring 
him such a drawer, which I did. In which drawer there was a great deal of money 
in gold, I believe near two hundred guineas, but I knew not how much. He took 
the drawer, and taking my hand, made me put it in and take a whole handful. I 


was backward at that, but he held my hand hard in his hand, and put it into the 
drawer, and made me take out as many guineas almost as I could well take up at 
once. 

When I had done so, he made me put them into my lap, and took my little 
drawer, and poured out all my money among his, and bade me get me gone, and 
carry it all home into my own chamber. 

I relate this story the more particularly because of the good-humour there was 
in it, and to show the temper with which we conversed. It was not long after this 
but he began every day to find fault with my clothes, with my laces and 
headdresses, and, in a word, pressed me to buy better; which, by the way, I was 
willing enough to do, though I did not seem to be so, for I loved nothing in the 
world better than fine clothes. I told him I must housewife the money he had lent 
me, or else I should not be able to pay him again. He then told me, in a few 
words, that as he had a sincere respect for me, and knew my circumstances, he 
had not lent me that money, but given it me, and that he thought I had merited it 
from him by giving him my company so entirely as I had done. After this he 
made me take a maid, and keep house, and his friend that come with him to Bath 
being gone, he obliged me to diet him, which I did very willingly, believing, as it 
appeared, that I should lose nothing by it, nor did the woman of the house fail to 
find her account in it too. 

We had lived thus near three months, when the company beginning to wear 
away at the Bath, he talked of going away, and fain he would have me to go to 
London with him. I was not very easy in that proposal, not knowing what 
posture I was to live in there, or how he might use me. But while this was in 
debate he fell very sick; he had gone out to a place in Somersetshire, called 
Shepton, where he had some business and was there taken very ill, and so ill that 
he could not travel; so he sent his man back to Bath, to beg me that I would hire 
a coach and come over to him. Before he went, he had left all his money and 
other things of value with me, and what to do with them I did not know, but I 
secured them as well as I could, and locked up the lodgings and went to him, 
where I found him very ill indeed; however, I persuaded him to be carried in a 
litter to the Bath, where there was more help and better advice to be had. 

He consented, and I brought him to the Bath, which was about fifteen miles, 
as I remember. Here he continued very ill of a fever, and kept his bed five 
weeks, all which time I nursed him and tended him myself, as much and as 
carefully as if I had been his wife; indeed, if I had been his wife I could not have 
done more. I sat up with him so much and so often, that at last, indeed, he would 
not let me sit up any longer, and then I got a pallet-bed into his room, and lay in 
it just at his bed’s feet. 


I was indeed sensibly affected with his condition, and with the apprehension 
of losing such a friend as he was, and was like to be to me, and I used to sit and 
cry by him many hours together. However, at last he grew better, and gave hopes 
that he would recover, as indeed he did, though very slowly. 

Were it otherwise than what I am going to say, I should not be backward to 
disclose it, as it is apparent I have done in other cases in this account; but I 
affirm, that through all this conversation, abating the freedom of coming into the 
chamber when I or he was in bed, and abating the necessary offices of attending 
him night and day when he was sick, there had not passed the least immodest 
word or action between us. Oh that it had been so to the last! 

After some time he gathered strength and grew well apace, and I would have 
removed my pallet-bed, but he would not let me, till he was able to venture 
himself without anybody to sit up with him, and then I removed to my own 
chamber. 

He took many occasions to express his sense of my tenderness and concern for 
him; and when he grew quite well, he made me a present of fifty guineas for my 
care and, as he called it, for hazarding my life to save his. 

And now he made deep protestations of a sincere inviolable affection for me, 
but all along attested it to be with the utmost reserve for my virtue and his own. I 
told him I was fully satisfied of it. He carried it that length that he protested to 
me, that if he was naked in bed with me, he would as sacredly preserve my 
virtue as he would defend it if I was assaulted by a ravisher. I believed him, and 
told him I did so; but this did not satisfy him, he would, he said, wait for some 
opportunity to give me an undoubted testimony of it. 

It was a great while after this that I had occasion, on my own business, to go 
to Bristol, upon which he hired me a coach, and would go with me, and did so; 
and now indeed our intimacy increased. From Bristol he carried me to 
Gloucester, which was merely a journey of pleasure, to take the air; and here it 
was our hap to have no lodging in the inn but in one large chamber with two 
beds in it. The master of the house going up with us to show his rooms, and 
coming into that room, said very frankly to him, ‘Sir, it is none of my business to 
inquire whether the lady be your spouse or no, but if not, you may lie as honestly 
in these two beds as if you were in two chambers,’ and with that he pulls a great 
curtain which drew quite across the room and effectually divided the beds. 
‘Well,’ says my friend, very readily, ‘these beds will do, and as for the rest, we 
are too near akin to lie together, though we may lodge near one another’; and 
this put an honest face on the thing too. When we came to go to bed, he decently 
went out of the room till I was in bed, and then went to bed in the bed on his 
own side of the room, but lay there talking to me a great while. 


At last, repeating his usual saying, that he could lie naked in the bed with me 
and not offer me the least injury, he starts out of his bed. ‘And now, my dear,’ 
says he, ‘you shall see how just I will be to you, and that I can keep my word,’ 
and away he comes to my bed. 

I resisted a little, but I must confess I should not have resisted him much if he 
had not made those promises at all; so after a little struggle, as I said, I lay still 
and let him come to bed. When he was there he took me in his arms, and so I lay 
all night with him, but he had no more to do with me, or offered anything to me, 
other than embracing me, as I say, in his arms, no, not the whole night, but rose 
up and dressed him in the morning, and left me as innocent for him as I was the 
day I was born. 

This was a surprising thing to me, and perhaps may be so to others, who know 
how the laws of nature work; for he was a strong, vigorous, brisk person; nor did 
he act thus on a principle of religion at all, but of mere affection; insisting on it, 
that though I was to him to most agreeable woman in the world, yet, because he 
loved me, he could not injure me. 

I own it was a noble principle, but as it was what I never understood before, so 
it was to me perfectly amazing. We traveled the rest of the journey as we did 
before, and came back to the Bath, where, as he had opportunity to come to me 
when he would, he often repeated the moderation, and I frequently lay with him, 
and he with me, and although all the familiarities between man and wife were 
common to us, yet he never once offered to go any farther, and he valued 
himself much upon it. I do not say that I was so wholly pleased with it as he 
thought I was, for I own much wickeder than he, as you shall hear presently. 

We lived thus near two years, only with this exception, that he went three 
times to London in that time, and once he continued there four months; but, to 
do him justice, he always supplied me with money to subsist me very 
handsomely. 

Had we continued thus, I confess we had had much to boast of; but as wise 
men say, it is ill venturing too near the brink of a command, so we found it; and 
here again I must do him the justice to own that the first breach was not on his 
part. It was one night that we were in bed together warm and merry, and having 
drunk, I think, a little more wine that night, both of us, than usual, although not 
in the least to disorder either of us, when, after some other follies which I cannot 
name, and being clasped close in his arms, I told him (I repeat it with shame and 
horror of soul) that I could find in my heart to discharge him of his engagement 
for one night and no more. 

He took me at my word immediately, and after that there was no resisting him; 
neither indeed had I any mind to resist him any more, let what would come of it. 


Thus the government of our virtue was broken, and I exchanged the place of 
friend for that unmusical, harsh-sounding title of whore. In the morning we were 
both at our penitentials; I cried very heartily, he expressed himself very sorry; 
but that was all either of us could do at that time, and the way being thus cleared, 
and the bars of virtue and conscience thus removed, we had the less difficult 
afterwards to struggle with. 

It was but a dull kind of conversation that we had together for all the rest of 
that week; I looked on him with blushes, and every now and then started that 
melancholy objection, ‘What if I should be with child now? What will become 
of me then?’ He encouraged me by telling me, that as long as I was true to him, 
he would be so to me; and since it was gone such a length (which indeed he 
never intended), yet if I was with child, he would take care of that, and of me 
too. This hardened us both. I assured him if I was with child, I would die for 
want of a midwife rather than name him as the father of it; and he assured me I 
should never want if I should be with child. These mutual assurances hardened 
us in the thing, and after this we repeated the crime as often as we pleased, till at 
length, as I had feared, so it came to pass, and I was indeed with child. 

After I was sure it was so, and I had satisfied him of it too, we began to think 
of taking measures for the managing it, and I proposed trusting the secret to my 
landlady, and asking her advice, which he agreed to. My landlady, a woman (as I 
found) used to such things, made light of it; she said she knew it would come to 
that at last, and made us very merry about it. As I said above, we found her an 
experienced old lady at such work; she undertook everything, engaged to 
procure a midwife and a nurse, to satisfy all inquiries, and bring us off with 
reputation, and she did so very dexterously indeed. 

When I grew near my time she desired my gentleman to go away to London, 
or make as if he did so. When he was gone, she acquainted the parish officers 
that there was a lady ready to lie in at her house, but that she knew her husband 
very well, and gave them, as she pretended, an account of his name, which she 
called Sir Walter Cleve; telling them he was a very worthy gentleman, and that 
she would answer for all inquiries, and the like. This satisfied the parish officers 
presently, and I lay in with as much credit as I could have done if I had really 
been my Lady Cleve, and was assisted in my travail by three or four of the best 
citizens’ wives of Bath who lived in the neighbourhood, which, however, made 
me a little the more expensive to him. I often expressed my concern to him about 
it, but he bid me not be concerned at it. 

As he had furnished me very sufficiently with money for the extraordinary 
expenses of my lying in, I had everything very handsome about me, but did not 
affect to be gay or extravagant neither; besides, knowing my own circumstances, 


and knowing the world as I had done, and that such kind of things do not often 
last long, I took care to lay up as much money as I could for a wet day, as I 
called it; making him believe it was all spent upon the extraordinary appearance 
of things in my lying in. 

By this means, and including what he had given me as above, I had at the end 
of my lying in about two hundred guineas by me, including also what was left of 
my own. 

I was brought to bed of a fine boy indeed, and a charming child it was; and 
when he heard of it he wrote me a very kind, obliging letter about it, and then 
told me, he thought it would look better for me to come away for London as 
soon as I was up and well; that he had provided apartments for me at 
Hammersmith, as if I came thither only from London; and that after a little while 
I should go back to the Bath, and he would go with me. 

I liked this offer very well, and accordingly hired a coach on purpose, and 
taking my child, and a wet-nurse to tend and suckle it, and a maid-servant with 
me, away I went for London. 

He met me at Reading in his own chariot, and taking me into that, left the 
servant and the child in the hired coach, and so he brought me to my new 
lodgings at Hammersmith; with which I had abundance of reason to be very well 
pleased, for they were very handsome rooms, and I was very well 
accommodated. 

And now I was indeed in the height of what I might call my prosperity, and I 
wanted nothing but to be a wife, which, however, could not be in this case, there 
was no room for it; and therefore on all occasions I studied to save what I could, 
as I have said above, against a time of scarcity, knowing well enough that such 
things as these do not always continue; that men that keep mistresses often 
change them, grow weary of them, or jealous of them, or something or other 
happens to make them withdraw their bounty; and sometimes the ladies that are 
thus well used are not careful by a prudent conduct to preserve the esteem of 
their persons, or the nice article of their fidelity, and then they are justly cast off 
with contempt. 

But I was secured in this point, for as I had no inclination to change, so I had 
no manner of acquaintance in the whole house, and so no temptation to look any 
farther. I kept no company but in the family when I lodged, and with the 
clergyman’s lady at next door; so that when he was absent I visited nobody, nor 
did he ever find me out of my chamber or parlour whenever he came down; if I 
went anywhere to take the air, it was always with him. 

The living in this manner with him, and his with me, was certainly the most 
undesigned thing in the world; he often protested to me, that when he became 


first acquainted with me, and even to the very night when we first broke in upon 
our rules, he never had the least design of lying with me; that he always had a 
sincere affection for me, but not the least real inclination to do what he had done. 
I assured him I never suspected him; that if I had I should not so easily have 
yielded to the freedom which brought it on, but that it was all a surprise, and was 
owing to the accident of our having yielded too far to our mutual inclinations 
that night; and indeed I have often observed since, and leave it as a caution to the 
readers of this story, that we ought to be cautious of gratifying our inclinations in 
loose and lewd freedoms, lest we find our resolutions of virtue fail us in the 
junction when their assistance should be most necessary. 

It is true, and I have confessed it before, that from the first hour I began to 
converse with him, I resolved to let him lie with me, if he offered it; but it was 
because I wanted his help and assistance, and I knew no other way of securing 
him than that. But when were that night together, and, as I have said, had gone 
such a length, I found my weakness; the inclination was not to be resisted, but I 
was obliged to yield up all even before he asked it. 

However, he was so just to me that he never upbraided me with that; nor did 
he ever express the least dislike of my conduct on any other occasion, but always 
protested he was as much delighted with my company as he was the first hour 
we came together: I mean, came together as bedfellows. 

It is true that he had no wife, that is to say, she was as no wife to him, and so I 
was in no danger that way, but the just reflections of conscience oftentimes 
snatch a man, especially a man of sense, from the arms of a mistress, as it did 
him at last, though on another occasion. 

On the other hand, though I was not without secret reproaches of my own 
conscience for the life I led, and that even in the greatest height of the 
satisfaction I ever took, yet I had the terrible prospect of poverty and starving, 
which lay on me as a frightful spectre, so that there was no looking behind me. 
But as poverty brought me into it, so fear of poverty kept me in it, and I 
frequently resolved to leave it quite off, if I could but come to lay up money 
enough to maintain me. But these were thoughts of no weight, and whenever he 
came to me they vanished; for his company was so delightful, that there was no 
being melancholy when he was there; the reflections were all the subject of those 
hours when I was alone. 

I lived six years in this happy but unhappy condition, in which time I brought 
him three children, but only the first of them lived; and though I removed twice 
in those six years, yet I came back the sixth year to my first lodgings at 
Hammersmith. Here it was that I was one moming surprised with a kind but 
melancholy letter from my gentleman, intimating that he was very ill, and was 


afraid he should have another fit of sickness, but that his wife’s relations being 
in the house with him, it would not be practicable to have me with him, which, 
however, he expressed his great dissatisfaction in, and that he wished I could be 
allowed to tend and nurse him as I did before. 

I was very much concerned at this account, and was very impatient to know 
how it was with him. I waited a fortnight or thereabouts, and heard nothing, 
which surprised me, and I began to be very uneasy indeed. I think, I may say, 
that for the next fortnight I was near to distracted. It was my particular difficulty 
that I did not know directly where he was; for I understood at first he was in the 
lodgings of his wife’s mother; but having removed myself to London, I soon 
found, by the help of the direction I had for writing my letters to him, how to 
inquire after him, and there I found that he was at a house in Bloomsbury, 
whither he had, a little before he fell sick, removed his whole family; and that 
his wife and wife’s mother were in the same house, though the wife was not 
suffered to know that she was in the same house with her husband. 

Here I also soon understood that he was at the last extremity, which made me 
almost at the last extremity too, to have a true account. One night I had the 
curiosity to disguise myself like a servant-maid, in a round cap and straw hat, 
and went to the door, as sent by a lady of his neighbourhood, where he lived 
before, and giving master and mistress’s service, I said I was sent to know how 
Mr. did, and how he had rested that night. In delivering this message I got 
the opportunity I desired; for, speaking with one of the maids, I held a long 
gossip’s tale with her, and had all the particulars of his illness, which I found 
was a pleurisy, attended with a cough and a fever. She told me also who was in 
the house, and how his wife was, who, by her relation, they were in some hopes 
might recover her understanding; but as to the gentleman himself, in short she 
told me the doctors said there was very little hopes of him, that in the morning 
they thought he had been dying, and that he was but little better then, for they 
did not expect that he could live over the next night. 

This was heavy news for me, and I began now to see an end of my prosperity, 
and to see also that it was very well I had played to good housewife, and secured 
or saved something while he was alive, for that now I had no view of my own 
living before me. 

It lay very heavy upon my mind, too, that I had a son, a fine lovely boy, about 
five years old, and no provision made for it, at least that I knew of. With these 
considerations, and a sad heart, I went home that evening, and began to cast with 
myself how I should live, and in what manner to bestow myself, for the residue 
of my life. 

You may be sure I could not rest without inquiring again very quickly what 





was become of him; and not venturing to go myself, I sent several sham 
messengers, till after a fortnight’s waiting longer, I found that there was hopes of 
his life, though he was still very ill; then I abated my sending any more to the 
house, and in some time after I learned in the neighbourhood that he was about 
house, and then that he was abroad again. 

I made no doubt then but that I should soon hear of him, and began to comfort 
myself with my circumstances being, as I thought, recovered. I waited a week, 
and two weeks, and with much surprise and amazement I waited near two 
months and heard nothing, but that, being recovered, he was gone into the 
country for the air, and for the better recovery after his distemper. After this it 
was yet two months more, and then I understood he was come to his city house 
again, but still I heard nothing from him. 

I had written several letters for him, and directed them as usual, and found two 
or three of them had been called for, but not the rest. I wrote again in a more 
pressing manner than ever, and in one of them let him know, that I must be 
forced to wait on him myself, representing my circumstances, the rent of 
lodgings to pay, and the provision for the child wanting, and my own deplorable 
condition, destitute of subsistence for his most solemn engagement to take care 
of and provide for me. I took a copy of this letter, and finding it lay at the house 
near a month and was not called for, I found means to have the copy of it put 
into his own hands at a coffee-house, where I had by inquiry found he used to 
go. 

This letter forced an answer from him, by which, though I found I was to be 
abandoned, yet I found he had sent a letter to me some time before, desiring me 
to go down to the Bath again. Its contents I shall come to presently. 

It is true that sick-beds are the time when such correspondences as this are 
looked on with different countenances, and seen with other eyes than we saw 
them with, or than they appeared with before. My lover had been at the gates of 
death, and at the very brink of eternity; and, it seems, had been struck with a due 
remorse, and with sad reflections upon his past life of gallantry and levity; and 
among the rest, criminal correspondence with me, which was neither more nor 
less than a long-continued life of adultery, and represented itself as it really was, 
not as it had been formerly thought by him to be, and he looked upon it now with 
a just and religious abhorrence. 

I cannot but observe also, and leave it for the direction of my sex in such cases 
of pleasure, that whenever sincere repentance succeeds such a crime as this, 
there never fails to attend a hatred of the object; and the more the affection might 
seem to be before, the hatred will be the more in proportion. It will always be so, 
indeed it can be no otherwise; for there cannot be a true and sincere abhorrence 


of the offence, and the love to the cause of it remain; there will, with an 
abhorrence of the sin, be found a detestation of the fellow-sinner; you can expect 
no other. 

I found it so here, though good manners and justice in this gentleman kept him 
from carrying it on to any extreme but the short history of his part in this affair 
was thus: he perceived by my last letter, and by all the rest, which he went for 
after, that I was not gone to Bath, that his first letter had not come to my hand; 
upon which he write me this following: — 

‘MADAM,—I am surprised that my letter, dated the 8th of last month, did not 
come to your hand; I give you my word it was delivered at your lodgings, and to 
the hands of your maid. 

‘T need not acquaint you with what has been my condition for some time past; 
and how, having been at the edge of the grave, I am, by the unexpected and 
undeserved mercy of Heaven, restored again. In the condition I have been in, it 
cannot be strange to you that our unhappy correspondence had not been the least 
of the burthens which lay upon my conscience. I need say no more; those things 
that must be repented of, must be also reformed. 

I wish you would think of going back to the Bath. I enclose you here a bill for 
#50 for clearing yourself at your lodgings, and carrying you down, and hope it 
will be no surprise to you to add, that on this account only, and not for any 
offence given me on your side, I can see you no more. I will take due care of the 
child; leave him where he is, or take him with you, as you please. I wish you the 
like reflections, and that they may be to your advantage.—I am,’ etc. 

I was struck with this letter as with a thousand wounds, such as I cannot 
describe; the reproaches of my own conscience were such as I cannot express, 
for I was not blind to my own crime; and I reflected that I might with less 
offence have continued with my brother, and lived with him as a wife, since 
there was no crime in our marriage on that score, neither of us knowing it. 

But I never once reflected that I was all this while a married woman, a wife to 
Mr. the linen-draper, who, though he had left me by the necessity of his 
circumstances, had no power to discharge me from the marriage contract which 
was between us, or to give me a legal liberty to marry again; so that I had been 
no less than a whore and an adulteress all this while. I then reproached myself 
with the liberties I had taken, and how I had been a snare to this gentleman, and 
that indeed I was principal in the crime; that now he was mercifully snatched out 
of the gulf by a convincing work upon his mind, but that I was left as if I was 
forsaken of God’s grace, and abandoned by Heaven to a continuing in my 
wickedness. 

Under these reflections I continued very pensive and sad for near month, and 





did not go down to the Bath, having no inclination to be with the woman whom I 
was with before; lest, as I thought, she should prompt me to some wicked course 
of life again, as she had done; and besides, I was very loth she should know I 
was Cast off as above. 

And now I was greatly perplexed about my little boy. It was death to me to 
part with the child, and yet when I considered the danger of being one time or 
other left with him to keep without a maintenance to support him, I then resolved 
to leave him where he was; but then I concluded also to be near him myself too, 
that I then might have the satisfaction of seeing him, without the care of 
providing for him. 

I sent my gentleman a short letter, therefore, that I had obeyed his orders in all 
things but that of going back to the Bath, which I could not think of for many 
reasons; that however parting from him was a wound to me that I could never 
recover, yet that I was fully satisfied his reflections were just, and would be very 
far from desiring to obstruct his reformation or repentance. 

Then I represented my own circumstances to him in the most moving terms 
that I was able. I told him that those unhappy distresses which first moved him to 
a generous and an honest friendship for me, would, I hope, move him to a little 
concern for me now, though the criminal part of our correspondence, which I 
believed neither of us intended to fall into at the time, was broken off; that I 
desired to repent as sincerely as he had done, but entreated him to put me in 
some condition that I might not be exposed to the temptations which the devil 
never fails to excite us to from the frightful prospect of poverty and distress; and 
if he had the least apprehensions of my being troublesome to him, I begged he 
would put me in a posture to go back to my mother in Virginia, from when he 
knew I came, and that would put an end to all his fears on that account. I 
concluded, that if he would send me #50 more to facilitate my going away, I 
would send him back a general release, and would promise never to disturb him 
more with any importunities; unless it was to hear of the well-doing of the child, 
whom, if I found my mother living and my circumstances able, I would send for 
to come over to me, and take him also effectually off his hands. 

This was indeed all a cheat thus far, viz. that I had no intention to go to 
Virginia, as the account of my former affairs there may convince anybody of; 
but the business was to get this last #50 of him, if possible, knowing well enough 
it would be the last penny I was ever to expect. 

However, the argument I used, namely, of giving him a general release, and 
never troubling him any more, prevailed effectually with him, and he sent me a 
bill for the money by a person who brought with him a general release for me to 
sign, and which I frankly signed, and received the money; and thus, though full 


sore against my will, a final end was put to this affair. 

And here I cannot but reflect upon the unhappy consequence of too great 
freedoms between persons stated as we were, upon the pretence of innocent 
intentions, love of friendship, and the like; for the flesh has generally so great a 
share in those friendships, that is great odds but inclination prevails at last over 
the most solemn resolutions; and that vice breaks in at the breaches of decency, 
which really innocent friendship ought to preserve with the greatest strictness. 
But I leave the readers of these things to their own just reflections, which they 
will be more able to make effectual than I, who so soon forgot myself, and am 
therefore but a very indifferent monitor. 

I was now a single person again, as I may call myself; I was loosed from all 
the obligations either of wedlock or mistress-ship in the world, except my 
husband the linen-draper, whom, I having not now heard from in almost fifteen 
years, nobody could blame me for thinking myself entirely freed from; seeing 
also he had at his going away told me, that if I did not hear frequently from him, 
I should conclude he was dead, and I might freely marry again to whom I 
pleased. 

I now began to cast up my accounts. I had by many letters and much 
importunity, and with the intercession of my mother too, had a second return of 
some goods from my brother (as I now call him) in Virginia, to make up the 
damage of the cargo I brought away with me, and this too was upon the 
condition of my sealing a general release to him, and to send it him by his 
correspondent at Bristol, which, though I thought hard of, yet I was obliged to 
promise to do. However, I managed so well in this case, that I got my goods 
away before the release was signed, and then I always found something or other 
to say to evade the thing, and to put off the signing it at all; till at length I 
pretended I must write to my brother, and have his answer, before I could do it. 

Including this recruit, and before I got the last #50, I found my strength to 
amount, put all together, to about #400, so that with that I had about #450. I had 
saved above #100 more, but I met with a disaster with that, which was this—that 
a goldsmith in whose hands I had trusted it, broke, so I lost #70 of my money, 
the man’s composition not making above #30 out of his #100. I had a little plate, 
but not much, and was well enough stocked with clothes and linen. 

With this stock I had the world to begin again; but you are to consider that I 
was not now the same woman as when I lived at Redriff; for, first of all, I was 
near twenty years older, and did not look the better for my age, nor for my 
rambles to Virginia and back again; and though I omitted nothing that might set 
me out to advantage, except painting, for that I never stooped to, and had pride 
enough to think I did not want it, yet there would always be some difference 


seen between five-and-twenty and two-and-forty. 

I cast about innumerable ways for my future state of life, and began to 
consider very seriously what I should do, but nothing offered. I took care to 
make the world take me for something more than I was, and had it given out that 
I was a fortune, and that my estate was in my own hands; the last of which was 
very true, the first of it was as above. I had no acquaintance, which was one of 
my worst misfortunes, and the consequence of that was, I had no adviser, at least 
who could assist and advise together; and above all, I had nobody to whom I 
could in confidence commit the secret of my circumstances to, and could depend 
upon for their secrecy and fidelity; and I found by experience, that to be 
friendless is the worst condition, next to being in want that a woman can be 
reduced to: I say a woman, because ‘tis evident men can be their own advisers, 
and their own directors, and know how to work themselves out of difficulties 
and into business better than women; but if a woman has no friend to 
communicate her affairs to, and to advise and assist her, ‘tis ten to one but she is 
undone; nay, and the more money she has, the more danger she is in of being 
wronged and deceived; and this was my case in the affair of the #100 which I 
left in the hands of the goldsmith, as above, whose credit, it seems, was upon the 
ebb before, but I, that had no knowledge of things and nobody to consult with, 
knew nothing of it, and so lost my money. 

In the next place, when a woman is thus left desolate and void of counsel, she 
is just like a bag of money or a jewel dropped on the highway, which is a prey to 
the next comer; if a man of virtue and upright principles happens to find it, he 
will have it cried, and the owner may come to hear of it again; but how many 
times shall such a thing fall into hands that will make no scruple of seizing it for 
their own, to once that it shall come into good hands? 

This was evidently my case, for I was now a loose, unguided creature, and had 
no help, no assistance, no guide for my conduct; I knew what I aimed at and 
what I wanted, but knew nothing how to pursue the end by direct means. I 
wanted to be placed in a settle state of living, and had I happened to meet with a 
sober, good husband, I should have been as faithful and true a wife to him as 
virtue itself could have formed. If I had been otherwise, the vice came in always 
at the door of necessity, not at the door of inclination; and I understood too well, 
by the want of it, what the value of a settled life was, to do anything to forfeit the 
felicity of it; nay, I should have made the better wife for all the difficulties I had 
passed through, by a great deal; nor did I in any of the time that I had been a 
wife give my husbands the least uneasiness on account of my behaviour. 

But all this was nothing; I found no encouraging prospect. I waited; I lived 
regularly, and with as much frugality as became my circumstances, but nothing 


offered, nothing presented, and the main stock wasted apace. What to do I knew 
not; the terror of approaching poverty lay hard upon my spirits. I had some 
money, but where to place it I knew not, nor would the interest of it maintain 
me, at least not in London. 

At length a new scene opened. There was in the house where I lodged a north- 
country woman that went for a gentlewoman, and nothing was more frequent in 
her discourse than her account of the cheapness of provisions, and the easy way 
of living in her country; how plentiful and how cheap everything was, what good 
company they kept, and the like; till at last I told her she almost tempted me to 
go and live in her country; for I that was a widow, though I had sufficient to live 
on, yet had no way of increasing it; and that I found I could not live here under 
#100 a year, unless I kept no company, no servant, made no appearance, and 
buried myself in privacy, as if I was obliged to it by necessity. 

I should have observed, that she was always made to believe, as everybody 
else was, that I was a great fortune, or at least that I had three or four thousand 
pounds, if not more, and all in my own hands; and she was mighty sweet upon 
me when she thought me inclined in the least to go into her country. She said she 
had a sister lived near Liverpool, that her brother was a considerable gentleman 
there, and had a great estate also in Ireland; that she would go down there in 
about two months, and if I would give her my company thither, I should be as 
welcome as herself for a month or more as I pleased, till I should see how I liked 
the country; and if I thought fit to live there, she would undertake they would 
take care, though they did not entertain lodgers themselves, they would 
recommend me to some agreeable family, where I should be placed to my 
content. 

If this woman had known my real circumstances, she would never have laid so 
many snares, and taken so many weary steps to catch a poor desolate creature 
that was good for little when it was caught; and indeed I, whose case was almost 
desperate, and thought I could not be much worse, was not very anxious about 
what might befall me, provided they did me no personal injury; so I suffered 
myself, though not without a great deal of invitation and great professions of 
sincere friendship and real kindness—I say, I suffered myself to be prevailed 
upon to go with her, and accordingly I packed up my baggage, and put myself in 
a posture for a journey, though I did not absolutely know whither I was to go. 

And now I found myself in great distress; what little I had in the world was all 
in money, except as before, a little plate, some linen, and my clothes; as for my 
household stuff, I had little or none, for I had lived always in lodgings; but I had 
not one friend in the world with whom to trust that little I had, or to direct me 
how to dispose of it, and this perplexed me night and day. I thought of the bank, 


and of the other companies in London, but I had no friend to commit the 
management of it to, and keep and carry about with me bank bills, tallies, orders, 
and such things, I looked upon at as unsafe; that if they were lost, my money was 
lost, and then I was undone; and, on the other hand, I might be robbed and 
perhaps murdered in a strange place for them. This perplexed me strangely, and 
what to do I knew not. 

It came in my thoughts one morning that I would go to the bank myself, where 
I had often been to receive the interest of some bills I had, which had interest 
payable on them, and where I had found a clerk, to whom I applied myself, very 
honest and just to me, and particularly so fair one time that when I had mistold 
my money, and taken less than my due, and was coming away, he set me to 
rights and gave me the rest, which he might have put into his own pocket. 

I went to him and represented my case very plainly, and asked if he would 
trouble himself to be my adviser, who was a poor friendless widow, and knew 
not what to do. He told me, if I desired his opinion of anything within the reach 
of his business, he would do his endeavour that I should not be wronged, but that 
he would also help me to a good sober person who was a grave man of his 
acquaintance, who was a clerk in such business too, though not in their house, 
whose judgment was good, and whose honesty I might depend upon. ‘For,’ 
added he, ‘I will answer for him, and for every step he takes; if he wrongs you, 
madam, of one farthing, it shall lie at my door, I will make it good; and he 
delights to assist people in such cases—he does it as an act of charity.’ 

I was a little at a stand in this discourse; but after some pause I told him I had 
rather have depended upon him, because I had found him honest, but if that 
could not be, I would take his recommendation sooner than any one’s else. ‘I 
dare say, madam,’ says he, ‘that you will be as well satisfied with my friend as 
with me, and he is thoroughly able to assist you, which I am not.’ It seems he 
had his hands full of the business of the bank, and had engaged to meddle with 
no other business that that of his office, which I heard afterwards, but did not 
understand then. He added, that his friend should take nothing of me for his 
advice or assistance, and this indeed encouraged me very much. 

He appointed the same evening, after the bank was shut and business over, for 
me to meet him and his friend. And indeed as soon as I saw his friend, and he 
began but to talk of the affair, I was fully satisfied that I had a very honest man 
to deal with; his countenance spoke it, and his character, as I heard afterwards, 
was everywhere so good, that I had no room for any more doubts upon me. 

After the first meeting, in which I only said what I had said before, we parted, 
and he appointed me to come the next day to him, telling me I might in the 
meantime satisfy myself of him by inquiry, which, however, I knew not how 


well to do, having no acquaintance myself. 

Accordingly I met him the next day, when I entered more freely with him into 
my case. I told him my circumstances at large: that I was a widow come over 
from America, perfectly desolate and friendless; that I had a little money, and 
but a little, and was almost distracted for fear of losing it, having no friend in the 
world to trust with the management of it; that I was going into the north of 
England to live cheap, that my stock might not waste; that I would willingly 
lodge my money in the bank, but that I durst not carry the bills about me, and the 
like, as above; and how to correspond about it, or with whom, I knew not. 

He told me I might lodge the money in the bank as an account, and its being 
entered into the books would entitle me to the money at any time, and if I was in 
the north I might draw bills on the cashier and receive it when I would; but that 
then it would be esteemed as running cash, and the bank would give no interest 
for it; that I might buy stock with it, and so it would lie in store for me, but that 
then if I wanted to dispose if it, I must come up to town on purpose to transfer it, 
and even it would be with some difficulty I should receive the half-yearly 
dividend, unless I was here in person, or had some friend I could trust with 
having the stock in his name to do it for me, and that would have the same 
difficulty in it as before; and with that he looked hard at me and smiled a little. 
At last, says he, ‘Why do you not get a head steward, madam, that may take you 
and your money together into keeping, and then you would have the trouble 
taken off your hands?’ ‘Ay, sir, and the money too, it may be,’ said I; ‘for truly I 
find the hazard that way is as much as ‘tis t’other way’; but I remember I said 
secretly to myself, ‘I wish you would ask me the question fairly, I would 
consider very seriously on it before I said No.’ 

He went on a good way with me, and I thought once or twice he was in 
earnest, but to my real affliction, I found at last he had a wife; but when he 
owned he had a wife he shook his head, and said with some concern, that indeed 
he had a wife, and no wife. I began to think he had been in the condition of my 
late lover, and that his wife had been distempered or lunatic, or some such thing. 
However, we had not much more discourse at that time, but he told me he was in 
too much hurry of business then, but that if I would come home to his house 
after their business was over, he would by that time consider what might be done 
for me, to put my affairs in a posture of security. I told him I would come, and 
desired to know where he lived. He gave me a direction in writing, and when he 
gave it me he read it to me, and said, “There ‘tis, madam, if you dare trust 
yourself with me.’ ‘Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘I believe I may venture to trust you with 
myself, for you have a wife, you say, and I don’t want a husband; besides, I dare 
trust you with my money, which is all I have in the world, and if that were gone, 


I may trust myself anywhere.’ 

He said some things in jest that were very handsome and mannerly, and would 
have pleased me very well if they had been in earnest; but that passed over, I 
took the directions, and appointed to attend him at his house at seven o’clock the 
same evening. 

When I came he made several proposals for my placing my money in the 
bank, in order to my having interest for it; but still some difficulty or other came 
in the way, which he objected as not safe; and I found such a sincere 
disinterested honesty in him, that I began to muse with myself, that I had 
certainly found the honest man I wanted, and that I could never put myself into 
better hands; so I told him with a great deal of frankness that I had never met 
with a man or woman yet that I could trust, or in whom I could think myself 
safe, but that I saw he was so disinterestedly concerned for my safety, that I said 
I would freely trust him with the management of that little I had, if he would 
accept to be steward for a poor widow that could give him no salary. 

He smiled and, standing up, with great respect saluted me. He told me he 
could not but take it very kindly that I had so good an opinion of him; that he 
would not deceive me, that he would do anything in his power to serve me, and 
expect no salary; but that he could not by any means accept of a trust, that it 
might bring him to be suspected of self-interest, and that if I should die he might 
have disputes with my executors, which he should be very loth to encumber 
himself with. 

I told him if those were all his objections I would soon remove them, and 
convince him that there was not the least room for any difficulty; for that, first, 
as for suspecting him, if ever I should do it, now is the time to suspect him, and 
not put the trust into his hands, and whenever I did suspect him, he could but 
throw it up then and refuse to go any further. Then, as to executors, I assured 
him I had no heirs, nor any relations in England, and I should alter my condition 
before I died, and then his trust and trouble should cease together, which, 
however, I had no prospect of yet; but I told him if I died as I was, it should be 
all his own, and he would deserve it by being so faithful to me as I was satisfied 
he would be. 

He changed his countenance at this discourse, and asked me how I came to 
have so much good-will for him; and, looking very much pleased, said he might 
very lawfully wish he was a single man for my sake. I smiled, and told him as he 
was not, my offer could have no design upon him in it, and to wish, as he did, 
was not to be allowed, ‘twas criminal to his wife. 

He told me I was wrong. ‘For,’ says he, ‘madam, as I said before, I have a 
wife and no wife, and ‘twould be no sin to me to wish her hanged, if that were 


all.’ ‘I know nothing of your circumstances that way, sir,’ said I; ‘but it cannot 
be innocent to wish your wife dead.’ ‘I tell you,’ says he again, ‘she is a wife and 
no wife; you don’t know what I am, or what she is.’ 

‘That’s true,’ said I; ‘sir, I do not know what you are, but I believe you to be 
an honest man, and that’s the cause of all my confidence in you.’ 

‘Well, well,’ says he, ‘and so I am, I hope, too. But I am something else too, 
madam; for,’ says he, ‘to be plain with you, I am a cuckold, and she is a whore.’ 
He spoke it in a kind of jest, but it was with such an awkward smile, that I 
perceived it was what struck very close to him, and he looked dismally when he 
said it. 

‘That alters the case indeed, sir,’ said I, ‘as to that part you were speaking of; 
but a cuckold, you know, may be an honest man; it does not alter that case at all. 
Besides, I think,’ said I, ‘since your wife is so dishonest to you, you are too 
honest to her to own her for your wife; but that,’ said I, ‘is what I have nothing 
to do with.’ 

‘Nay,’ says he, ‘I do not think to clear my hands of her; for, to be plain with 
you, madam,’ added he, ‘I am no contended cuckold neither: on the other hand, I 
assure you it provokes me the highest degree, but I can’t help myself; she that 
will be a whore, will be a whore.’ 

I waived the discourse and began to talk of my business; but I found he could 
not have done with it, so I let him alone, and he went on to tell me all the 
circumstances of his case, too long to relate here; particularly, that having been 
out of England some time before he came to the post he was in, she had had two 
children in the meantime by an officer of the army; and that when he came to 
England and, upon her submission, took her again, and maintained her very well, 
yet she ran away from him with a linen-draper’s apprentice, robbed him of what 
she could come at, and continued to live from him still. ‘So that, madam,’ says 
he, ‘she is a whore not by necessity, which is the common bait of your sex, but 
by inclination, and for the sake of the vice.’ 

Well, I pitied him, and wished him well rid of her, and still would have talked 
of my business, but it would not do. At last he looks steadily at me. ‘Look you, 
madam,’ says he, ‘you came to ask advice of me, and I will serve you as 
faithfully as if you were my own sister; but I must turn the tables, since you 
oblige me to do it, and are so friendly to me, and I think I must ask advice of 
you. Tell me, what must a poor abused fellow do with a whore? What can I do to 
do myself justice upon her?’ 

‘Alas! sir,’ says I, ‘‘tis a case too nice for me to advise in, but it seems she has 
run away from you, so you are rid of her fairly; what can you desire more?’ ‘Ay, 
she is gone indeed,’ said he, ‘but I am not clear of her for all that.’ 


‘That’s true,’ says I; ‘she may indeed run you into debt, but the law has 
furnished you with methods to prevent that also; you may cry her down, as they 
call it.’ 

‘No, no,’ says he, ‘that is not the case neither; I have taken care of all that; ‘tis 
not that part that I speak of, but I would be rid of her so that I might marry 
again.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ says I, ‘then you must divorce her. If you can prove what you say, 
you may certainly get that done, and then, I suppose, you are free.’ 

‘That’s very tedious and expensive,’ says he. 

‘Why,’ says I, ‘if you can get any woman you like to take your word, I 
suppose your wife would not dispute the liberty with you that she takes herself.’ 

‘Ay,’ says he, ‘but ‘twould be hard to bring an honest woman to do that; and 
for the other sort,’ says he, ‘I have had enough of her to meddle with any more 
whores.’ 

It occurred to me presently, ‘I would have taken your word with all my heart, 
if you had but asked me the question’; but that was to myself. To him I replied, 
‘Why, you shut the door against any honest woman accepting you, for you 
condemn all that should venture upon you at once, and conclude, that really a 
woman that takes you now can’t be honest.’ 

‘Why,’ says he, ‘I wish you would satisfy me that an honest woman would 
take me; I’d venture it’; and then turns short upon me, ‘Will you take me, 
madam?’ 

‘That’s not a fair question,’ says I, ‘after what you have said; however, lest 
you should think I wait only for a recantation of it, I shall answer you plainly, 
No, not I; my business is of another kind with you, and I did not expect you 
would have turned my serious application to you, in my own distracted case, into 
a comedy.’ 

‘Why, madam,’ says he, ‘my case is as distracted as yours can be, and I stand 
in as much need of advice as you do, for I think if I have not relief somewhere, I 
shall be made myself, and I know not what course to take, I protest to you.’ 

‘Why, sir,’ says I, ‘‘tis easy to give advice in your case, much easier than it is 
in mine.’ ‘Speak then,’ says he, ‘I beg of you, for now you encourage me.’ 

‘Why,’ says I, ‘if your case is so plain as you say it is, you may be legally 
divorced, and then you may find honest women enough to ask the question of 
fairly; the sex is not so scarce that you can want a wife.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said he, ‘I am in earnest; I’1l take your advice; but shall I ask you 
one question seriously beforehand?’ 

‘Any question,’ said I, ‘but that you did before.’ 

‘No, that answer will not do,’ said he, ‘for, in short, that is the question I shall 


ask.’ 

“You may ask what questions you please, but you have my answer to that 
already,’ said I. ‘Besides, sir,’ said I, ‘can you think so ill of me as that I would 
give any answer to such a question beforehand? Can any woman alive believe 
you in earnest, or think you design anything but to banter her?’ 

‘Well, well,’ says he, ‘I do not banter you, I am in earnest; consider of it.’ 

‘But, sir,’ says I, a little gravely, ‘I came to you about my own business; I beg 
of you to let me know, what you will advise me to do?’ 

‘T will be prepared,’ says he, ‘against you come again.’ 

‘Nay,’ says I, ‘you have forbid my coming any more.’ 

‘Why so?’ said he, and looked a little surprised. 

‘Because,’ said I, ‘you can’t expect I should visit you on the account you talk 
of.’ 

‘Well,’ says he, ‘you shall promise me to come again, however, and I will not 
say any more of it till I have gotten the divorce, but I desire you will prepare to 
be better conditioned when that’s done, for you shall be the woman, or I will not 
be divorced at all; why, I owe it to your unlooked-for kindness, if it were to 
nothing else, but I have other reasons too.’ 

He could not have said anything in the world that pleased me better; however, 
I knew that the way to secure him was to stand off while the thing was so 
remote, as it appeared to be, and that it was time enough to accept of it when he 
was able to perform it; so I said very respectfully to him, it was time enough to 
consider of these things when he was in a condition to talk of them; in the 
meantime, I told him, I was going a great way from him, and he would find 
objects enough to please him better. We broke off here for the present, and he 
made me promise him to come again the next day, for his resolutions upon my 
own business, which after some pressing I did; though had he seen farther into 
me, I wanted no pressing on that account. 

I came the next evening, accordingly, and brought my maid with me, to let 
him see that I kept a maid, but I sent her away as soon as I was gone in. He 
would have had me let the maid have stayed, but I would not, but ordered her 
aloud to come for me again about nine o’clock. But he forbade that, and told me 
he would see me safe home, which, by the way, I was not very well please with, 
supposing he might do that to know where I lived and inquire into my character 
and circumstances. However, I ventured that, for all that the people there or 
thereabout knew of me, was to my advantage; and all the character he had of me, 
after he had inquired, was that I was a woman of fortune, and that I was a very 
modest, sober body; which, whether true or not in the main, yet you may see 
how necessary it is for all women who expect anything in the world, to preserve 


the character of their virtue, even when perhaps they may have sacrificed the 
thing itself. 

I found, and was not a little please with it, that he had provided a supper for 
me. I found also he lived very handsomely, and had a house very handsomely 
furnished; all of which I was rejoiced at indeed, for I looked upon it as all my 
own. 

We had now a second conference upon the subject-matter of the last 
conference. He laid his business very home indeed; he protested his affection to 
me, and indeed I had no room to doubt it; he declared that it began from the first 
moment I talked with him, and long before I had mentioned leaving my effects 
with him. ‘‘Tis no matter when it began,’ thought I; ‘if it will but hold, ‘twill be 
well enough.’ He then told me how much the offer I had made of trusting him 
with my effects, and leaving them to him, had engaged him. ‘So I intended it 
should,’ thought I, ‘but then I thought you had been a single man too.’ After we 
had supped, I observed he pressed me very hard to drink two or three glasses of 
wine, which, however, I declined, but drank one glass or two. He then told me he 
had a proposal to make to me, which I should promise him I would not take ill if 
I should not grant it. I told him I hoped he would make no dishonourable 
proposal to me, especially in his own house, and that if it was such, I desired he 
would not propose it, that I might not be obliged to offer any resentment to him 
that did not become the respect I professed for him, and the trust I had placed in 
him in coming to his house; and begged of him he would give me leave to go 
away, and accordingly began to put on my gloves and prepare to be gone, though 
at the same time I no more intended it than he intended to let me. 

Well, he importuned me not to talk of going; he assured me he had no 
dishonourable thing in his thoughts about me, and was very far from offering 
anything to me that was dishonourable, and if I thought so, he would choose to 
say no more of it. 

That part I did not relish at all. I told him I was ready to hear anything that he 
had to say, depending that he would say nothing unworthy of himself, or unfit 
for me to hear. Upon this, he told me his proposal was this: that I would marry 
him, though he had not yet obtained the divorce from the whore his wife; and to 
satisfy me that he meant honourably, he would promise not to desire me to live 
with him, or go to bed with him till the divorce was obtained. My heart said yes 
to this offer at first word, but it was necessary to play the hypocrite a little more 
with him; so I seemed to decline the motion with some warmth, and besides a 
little condemning the thing as unfair, told him that such a proposal could be of 
no signification, but to entangle us both in great difficulties; for if he should not 
at last obtain the divorce, yet we could not dissolve the marriage, neither could 


we proceed in it; so that if he was disappointed in the divorce, I left him to 
consider what a condition we should both be in. 

In short, I carried on the argument against this so far, that I convinced him it 
was not a proposal that had any sense in it. Well, then he went from it to another, 
and that was, that I would sign and seal a contract with him, conditioning to 
marry him as soon as the divorce was obtained, and to be void if he could not 
obtain it. 

I told him such a thing was more rational than the other; but as this was the 
first time that ever I could imagine him weak enough to be in earest in this 
affair, I did not use to say Yes at first asking; I would consider of it. 

I played with this lover as an angler does with a trout. I found I had him fast 
on the hook, so I jested with his new proposal, and put him off. I told him he 
knew little of me, and bade him inquire about me; I let him also go home with 
me to my lodging, though I would not ask him to go in, for I told him it was not 
decent. 

In short, I ventured to avoid signing a contract of marriage, and the reason 
why I did it was because the lady that had invited me so earnestly to go with her 
into Lancashire insisted so positively upon it, and promised me such great 
fortunes, and such fine things there, that I was tempted to go and try. ‘Perhaps,’ 
said I, ‘I may mend myself very much’; and then I made no scruple in my 
thoughts of quitting my honest citizen, whom I was not so much in love with as 
not to leave him for a richer. 

In a word, I avoided a contract; but told him I would go into the north, that he 
should know where to write to me by the consequence of the business I had 
entrusted with him; that I would give him a sufficient pledge of my respect for 
him, for I would leave almost all I had in the world in his hands; and I would 
thus far give him my word, that as soon as he had sued out a divorce from his 
first wife, he would send me an account of it, I would come up to London, and 
that then we would talk seriously of the matter. 

It was a base design I went with, that I must confess, though I was invited 
thither with a design much worse than mine was, as the sequel will discover. 
Well, I went with my friend, as I called her, into Lancashire. All the way we 
went she caressed me with the utmost appearance of a sincere, undissembled 
affection; treated me, except my coach-hire, all the way; and her brother brought 
a gentleman’s coach to Warrington to receive us, and we were carried from 
thence to Liverpool with as much ceremony as I could desire. We were also 
entertained at a merchant’s house in Liverpool three or four days very 
handsomely; I forbear to tell his name, because of what followed. Then she told 
me she would carry me to an uncle’s house of hers, where we should be nobly 


entertained. She did so; her uncle, as she called him, sent a coach and four horses 
for us, and we were carried near forty miles I know not whither. 

We came, however, to a gentleman’s seat, where was a numerous family, a 
large park, extraordinary company indeed, and where she was called cousin. I 
told her if she had resolved to bring me into such company as this, she should 
have let me have prepared myself, and have furnished myself with better clothes. 
The ladies took notice of that, and told me very genteelly they did not value 
people in their country so much by their clothes as they did in London; that their 
cousin had fully informed them of my quality, and that I did not want clothes to 
set me off; in short, they entertained me, not like what I was, but like what they 
thought I had been, namely, a widow lady of a great fortune. 

The first discovery I made here was, that the family were all Roman Catholics, 
and the cousin too, whom I called my friend; however, I must say that nobody in 
the world could behave better to me, and I had all the civility shown me that I 
could have had if I had been of their opinion. The truth is, I had not so much 
principle of any kind as to be nice in point of religion, and I presently learned to 
speak favourably of the Romish Church; particularly, I told them I saw little but 
the prejudice of education in all the difference that were among Christians about 
religion, and if it had so happened that my father had been a Roman Catholic, I 
doubted not but I should have been as well pleased with their religion as my 
own. 

This obliged them in the highest degree, and as I was besieged day and night 
with good company and pleasant discourse, so I had two or three old ladies that 
lay at me upon the subject of religion too. I was so complaisant, that though I 
would not completely engage, yet I made no scruple to be present at their mass, 
and to conform to all their gestures as they showed me the pattern, but I would 
not come too cheap; so that I only in the main encouraged them to expect that I 
would turn Roman Catholic, if I was instructed in the Catholic doctrine as they 
called it, and so the matter rested. 

I stayed here about six weeks; and then my conductor led me back to a 
country village, about six miles from Liverpool, where her brother (as she called 
him) came to visit me in his own chariot, and in a very good figure, with two 
footmen in a good livery; and the next thing was to make love to me. As it had 
happened to me, one would think I could not have been cheated, and indeed I 
thought so myself, having a safe card at home, which I resolved not to quit 
unless I could mend myself very much. However, in all appearance this brother 
was a match worth my listening to, and the least his estate was valued at was 
#1000 a year, but the sister said it was worth #1500 a year, and lay most of it in 
Ireland. 


I that was a great fortune, and passed for such, was above being asked how 
much my estate was; and my false friend taking it upon a foolish hearsay, had 
raised it from #500 to #5000, and by the time she came into the country she 
called it #15,000. The Irishman, for such I understood him to be, was stark mad 
at this bait; in short, he courted me, made me presents, and ran in debt like a 
madman for the expenses of his equipage and of his courtship. He had, to give 
him his due, the appearance of an extraordinary fine gentleman; he was tall, 
well-shaped, and had an extraordinary address; talked as naturally of his park 
and his stables, of his horses, his gamekeepers, his woods, his tenants, and his 
servants, as if we had been in the mansion-house, and I had seen them all about 
me. 

He never so much as asked me about my fortune or estate, but assured me that 
when we came to Dublin he would jointure me in #600 a year good land; and 
that we could enter into a deed of settlement or contract here for the performance 
of it. 

This was such language indeed as I had not been used to, and I was here 
beaten out of all my measures; I had a she-devil in my bosom, every hour telling 
me how great her brother lived. One time she would come for my orders, how I 
would have my coaches painted, and how lined; and another time what clothes 
my page should wear; in short, my eyes were dazzled. I had now lost my power 
of saying No, and, to cut the story short, I consented to be married; but to be the 
more private, we were carried farther into the country, and married by a Romish 
clergyman, who I was assured would marry us as effectually as a Church of 
England parson. 

I cannot say but I had some reflections in this affair upon the dishonourable 
forsaking my faithful citizen, who loved me sincerely, and who was 
endeavouring to quit himself of a scandalous whore by whom he had been 
indeed barbarously used, and promised himself infinite happiness in his new 
choice; which choice was now giving up herself to another in a manner almost as 
scandalous as hers could be. 

But the glittering shoe of a great estate, and of fine things, which the deceived 
creature that was now my deceiver represented every hour to my imagination, 
hurried me away, and gave me no time to think of London, or of anything there, 
much less of the obligation I had to a person of infinitely more real merit than 
what was now before me. 

But the thing was done; I was now in the arms of my new spouse, who 
appeared still the same as before; great even to magnificence, and nothing less 
than #1000 a year could support the ordinary equipage he appeared in. 

After we had been married about a month, he began to talk of my going to 


West Chester in order to embark for Ireland. However, he did not hurry me, for 
we stayed near three weeks longer, and then he sent to Chester for a coach to 
meet us at the Black Rock, as they call it, over against Liverpool. Thither we 
went in a fine boat they call a pinnace, with six oars; his servants, and horses, 
and baggage going in the ferry-boat. He made his excuse to me that he had no 
acquaintance in Chester, but he would go before and get some handsome 
apartment for me at a private house. I asked him how long we should stay at 
Chester. He said, not at all, any longer than one night or two, but he would 
immediately hire a coach to go to Holyhead. Then I told him he should by no 
means give himself the trouble to get private lodgings for one night or two, for 
that Chester being a great place, I made no doubt but there would be very good 
inns and accommodation enough; so we lodged at an inn in the West Street, not 
far from the Cathedral; I forget what sign it was at. 

Here my spouse, talking of my going to Ireland, asked me if I had no affairs to 
settle at London before we went off. I told him No, not of any great 
consequence, but what might be done as well by letter from Dublin. ‘Madam,’ 
says he, very respectfully, ‘I suppose the greatest part of your estate, which my 
sister tells me is most of it in money in the Bank of England, lies secure enough, 
but in case it required transferring, or any way altering its property, it might be 
necessary to go up to London and settle those things before we went over.’ 

I seemed to look strange at it, and told him I knew not what he meant; that I 
had no effects in the Bank of England that I knew of; and I hoped he could not 
say that I had ever told him I had. No, he said, I had not told him so, but his 
sister had said the greatest part of my estate lay there. ‘And I only mentioned it, 
me dear,’ said he, ‘that if there was any occasion to settle it, or order anything 
about it, we might not be obliged to the hazard and trouble of another voyage 
back again’; for he added, that he did not care to venture me too much upon the 
Sea. 

I was surprised at this talk, and began to consider very seriously what the 
meaning of it must be; and it presently occurred to me that my friend, who called 
him brother, had represented me in colours which were not my due; and I 
thought, since it was come to that pitch, that I would know the bottom of it 
before I went out of England, and before I should put myself into I knew not 
whose hands in a strange country. 

Upon this I called his sister into my chamber the next morning, and letting her 
know the discourse her brother and I had been upon the evening before, I 
conjured her to tell me what she had said to him, and upon what foot it was that 
she had made this marriage. She owned that she had told him that I was a great 
fortune, and said that she was told so at London. “Told so!’ says I warmly; ‘did I 


ever tell you so?’ No, she said, it was true I did not tell her so, but I had said 
several times that what I had was in my own disposal. ‘I did so,’ returned I very 
quickly and hastily, ‘but I never told you I had anything called a fortune; no, not 
that I had #100, or the value of #100, in the world. Any how did it consist with 
my being a fortune,’ said I, ‘that I should come here into the north of England 
with you, only upon the account of living cheap?’ At these words, which I spoke 
warm and high, my husband, her brother (as she called him), came into the 
room, and I desired him to come and sit down, for I had something of moment to 
say before them both, which it was absolutely necessary he should hear. 

He looked a little disturbed at the assurance with which I seemed to speak it, 
and came and sat down by me, having first shut the door; upon which I began, 
for I was very much provoked, and turning myself to him, ‘I am afraid,’ says I, 
‘my dear’ (for I spoke with kindness on his side), ‘that you have a very great 
abuse put upon you, and an injury done you never to be repaired in your 
marrying me, which, however, as I have had no hand in it, I desire I may be 
fairly acquitted of it, and that the blame may lie where it ought to lie, and 
nowhere else, for I wash my hands of every part of it.’ 

‘What injury can be done me, my dear,’ says he, ‘in marrying you. I hope it is 
to my honour and advantage every way.’ ‘I will soon explain it to you,’ says I, 
‘and I fear you will have no reason to think yourself well used; but I will 
convince you, my dear,’ says I again, ‘that I have had no hand in it’; and there I 
stopped a while. 

He looked now scared and wild, and began, I believe, to suspect what 
followed; however, looking towards me, and saying only, ‘Go on,’ he sat silent, 
as if to hear what I had more to say; so I went on. ‘I asked you last night,’ said I, 
speaking to him, ‘if ever I made any boast to you of my estate, or ever told you I 
had any estate in the Bank of England or anywhere else, and you owned I had 
not, as is most true; and I desire you will tell me here, before your sister, if ever I 
gave you any reason from me to think so, or that ever we had any discourse 
about it’; and he owned again I had not, but said I had appeared always as a 
woman of fortune, and he depended on it that I was so, and hoped he was not 
deceived. ‘I am not inquiring yet whether you have been deceived or not,’ said I; 
‘I fear you have, and I too; but I am clearing myself from the unjust charge of 
being concerned in deceiving you. 

‘T have been now asking your sister if ever I told her of any fortune or estate I 
had, or gave her any particulars of it; and she owns I never did. Any pray, 
madam,’ said I, turning myself to her, ‘be so just to me, before your brother, to 
charge me, if you can, if ever I pretended to you that I had an estate; and why, if 
I had, should I come down into this country with you on purpose to spare that 


little I had, and live cheap?’ She could not deny one word, but said she had been 
told in London that I had a very great fortune, and that it lay in the Bank of 
England. 

‘And now, dear sir,’ said I, turning myself to my new spouse again, ‘be so just 
to me as to tell me who has abused both you and me so much as to make you 
believe I was a fortune, and prompt you to court me to this marriage?’ He could 
not speak a word, but pointed to her; and, after some more pause, flew out in the 
most furious passion that ever I saw a man in my life, cursing her, and calling 
her all the whores and hard names he could think of; and that she had ruined 
him, declaring that she had told him I had #15,000, and that she was to have 
#500 of him for procuring this match for him. He then added, directing his 
speech to me, that she was none of his sister, but had been his whore for two 
years before, that she had had #100 of him in part of this bargain, and that he 
was utterly undone if things were as I said; and in his raving he swore he would 
let her heart’s blood out immediately, which frightened her and me too. She 
cried, said she had been told so in the house where I lodged. But this aggravated 
him more than before, that she should put so far upon him, and run things such a 
length upon no other authority than a hearsay; and then, turning to me again, said 
very honestly, he was afraid we were both undone. ‘For, to be plain, my dear, I 
have no estate,’ says he; ‘what little I had, this devil has made me run out in 
waiting on you and putting me into this equipage.’ She took the opportunity of 
his being earnest in talking with me, and got out of the room, and I never saw 
her more. 

I was confounded now as much as he, and knew not what to say. I thought 
many ways that I had the worst of it, but his saying he was undone, and that he 
had no estate neither, put me into a mere distraction. ‘Why,’ says I to him, ‘this 
has been a hellish juggle, for we are married here upon the foot of a double 
fraud; you are undone by the disappointment, it seems; and if I had had a fortune 
I had been cheated too, for you say you have nothing.’ 

“You would indeed have been cheated, my dear,’ says he, ‘but you would not 
have been undone, for #15,000 would have maintained us both very handsomely 
in this country; and I assure you,’ added he, ‘I had resolved to have dedicated 
every groat of it to you; I would not have wronged you of a shilling, and the rest 
I would have made up in my affection to you, and tenderness of you, as long as I 
lived.’ 

This was very honest indeed, and I really believe he spoke as he intended, and 
that he was a man that was as well qualified to make me happy, as to his temper 
and behaviour, as any man ever was; but his having no estate, and being run into 
debt on this ridiculous account in the country, made all the prospect dismal and 


dreadful, and I knew not what to say, or what to think of myself. 

I told him it was very unhappy that so much love, and so much good nature as 
I discovered in him, should be thus precipitated into misery; that I saw nothing 
before us but ruin; for as to me, it was my unhappiness that what little I had was 
not able to relieve us week, and with that I pulled out a bank bill of #20 and 
eleven guineas, which I told him I had saved out of my little income, and that by 
the account that creature had given me of the way of living in that country, I 
expected it would maintain me three or four years; that if it was taken from me, I 
was left destitute, and he knew what the condition of a woman among strangers 
must be, if she had no money in her pocket; however, I told him, if he would 
take it, there it was. 

He told me with a great concern, and I thought I saw tears stand in his eyes, 
that he would not touch it; that he abhorred the thoughts of stripping me and 
make me miserable; that, on the contrary, he had fifty guineas left, which was all 
he had in the world, and he pulled it out and threw it down on the table, bidding 
me take it, though he were to starve for want of it. 

I returned, with the same concern for him, that I could not bear to hear him 
talk so; that, on the contrary, if he could propose any probable method of living, 
I would do anything that became me on my part, and that I would live as close 
and as narrow as he could desire. 

He begged of me to talk no more at that rate, for it would make him distracted; 
he said he was bred a gentleman, though he was reduced to a low fortune, and 
that there was but one way left which he could think of, and that would not do, 
unless I could answer him one question, which, however, he said he would not 
press me to. I told him I would answer it honestly; whether it would be to his 
satisfaction or not, that I could not tell. 

‘Why, then, my dear, tell me plainly,’ says he, ‘will the little you have keep us 
together in any figure, or in any station or place, or will it not?’ 

It was my happiness hitherto that I had not discovered myself or my 
circumstances at all—no, not so much as my name; and seeing these was nothing 
to be expected from him, however good-humoured and however honest he 
seemed to be, but to live on what I knew would soon be wasted, I resolved to 
conceal everything but the bank bill and the eleven guineas which I had owned; 
and I would have been very glad to have lost that and have been set down where 
he took me up. I had indeed another bank bill about me of #30, which was the 
whole of what I brought with me, as well to subsist on in the country, as not 
knowing what might offer; because this creature, the go-between that had thus 
betrayed us both, had made me believe strange things of my marrying to my 
advantage in the country, and I was not willing to be without money, whatever 


might happen. This bill I concealed, and that made me the freer of the rest, in 
consideration of his circumstances, for I really pitied him heartily. 

But to return to his question, I told him I never willingly deceived him, and I 
never would. I was very sorry to tell him that the little I had would not subsist 
us; that it was not sufficient to subsist me alone in the south country, and that 
this was the reason that made me put myself into the hands of that woman who 
called him brother, she having assured me that I might board very handsomely at 
a town called Manchester, where I had not yet been, for about #6 a year; and my 
whole income not being about #15 a year, I thought I might live easy upon it, 
and wait for better things. 

He shook his head and remained silent, and a very melancholy evening we 
had; however, we supped together, and lay together that night, and when we had 
almost supped he looked a little better and more cheerful, and called for a bottle 
of wine. ‘Come, my dear,’ says he, ‘though the case is bad, it is to no purpose to 
be dejected. Come, be as easy as you can; I will endeavour to find out some way 
or other to live; if you can but subsist yourself, that is better than nothing. I must 
try the world again; a man ought to think like a man; to be discouraged is to 
yield to the misfortune.’ With this he filled a glass and drank to me, holding my 
hand and pressing it hard in his hand all the while the wine went down, and 
protesting afterwards his main concern was for me. 

It was really a true, gallant spirit he was of, and it was the more grievous to 
me. ‘Tis something of relief even to be undone by a man of honour, rather than 
by a scoundrel; but here the greatest disappointment was on his side, for he had 
really spent a great deal of money, deluded by this madam the procuress; and it 
was very remarkable on what poor terms he proceeded. First the baseness of the 
creature herself is to be observed, who, for the getting #100 herself, could be 
content to let him spend three or four more, though perhaps it was all he had in 
the world, and more than all; when she had not the least ground, more than a 
little tea-table chat, to say that I had any estate, or was a fortune, or the like. It is 
true the design of deluding a woman of fortune, if I had been so, was base 
enough; the putting the face of great things upon poor circumstances was a 
fraud, and bad enough; but the case a little differed too, and that in his favour, 
for he was not a rake that made a trade to delude women, and, as some have 
done, get six or seven fortunes after one another, and then rifle and run away 
from them; but he was really a gentleman, unfortunate and low, but had lived 
well; and though, if I had had a fortune, I should have been enraged at the slut 
for betraying me, yet really for the man, a fortune would not have been ill 
bestowed on him, for he was a lovely person indeed, of generous principles, 
good sense, and of abundance of good-humour. 


We had a great deal of close conversation that night, for we neither of us slept 
much; he was as penitent for having put all those cheats upon me as if it had 
been felony, and that he was going to execution; he offered me again every 
shilling of the money he had about him, and said he would go into the army and 
seek the world for more. 

I asked him why he would be so unkind to carry me into Ireland, when I might 
suppose he could not have subsisted me there. He took me in his arms. ‘My 
dear,’ said he, ‘depend upon it, I never designed to go to Ireland at all, much less 
to have carried you thither, but came hither to be out of the observation of the 
people, who had heard what I pretended to, and withal, that nobody might ask 
me for money before I was furnished to supply them.’ 

‘But where, then,’ said I, ‘were we to have gone next?’ 

‘Why, my dear,’ said he, ‘I’ll confess the whole scheme to you as I had laid it; 
I purposed here to ask you something about your estate, as you see I did, and 
when you, as I expected you would, had entered into some account with me of 
the particulars, I would have made an excuse to you to have put off our voyage 
to Ireland for some time, and to have gone first towards London. 

‘Then, my dear,’ said he, ‘I resolved to have confessed all the circumstances 
of my own affairs to you, and let you know I had indeed made use of these 
artifices to obtain your consent to marry me, but had now nothing to do but ask 
to your pardon, and to tell you how abundantly, as I have said above, I would 
endeavour to make you forget what was past, by the felicity of the days to 
come.’ 

‘Truly,’ said I to him, ‘I find you would soon have conquered me; and it is my 
affliction now, that I am not in a condition to let you see how easily I should 
have been reconciled to you, and have passed by all the tricks you had put upon 
me, in recompense of so much good-humour. But, my dear,’ said I, ‘what can we 
do now? We are both undone, and what better are we for our being reconciled 
together, seeing we have nothing to live on?’ 

We proposed a great many things, but nothing could offer where there was 
nothing to begin with. He begged me at last to talk no more of it, for, he said, I 
would break his heart; so we talked of other things a little, till at last he took a 
husband’s leave of me, and so we went to sleep. 

He rose before me in the morning; and indeed, having lain awake almost all 
night, I was very sleepy, and lay till near eleven o’clock. In this time he took his 
horses and three servants, and all his linen and baggage, and away he went, 
leaving a short but moving letter for me on the table, as follows:— 

‘MY DEAR—I am a dog; I have abused you; but I have been drawn into do it 
by a base creature, contrary to my principle and the general practice of my life. 


Forgive me, my dear! I ask your pardon with the greatest sincerity; I am the most 
miserable of men, in having deluded you. I have been so happy to possess you, 
and now am so wretched as to be forced to fly from you. Forgive me, my dear; 
once more I say, forgive me! I am not able to see you ruined by me, and myself 
unable to support you. Our marriage is nothing; I shall never be able to see you 
again; I here discharge you from it; if you can marry to your advantage, do not 
decline it on my account; I here swear to you on my faith, and on the word of a 
man of honour, I will never disturb your repose if I should know of it, which, 
however, is not likely. On the other hand, if you should not marry, and if good 
fortune should befall me, it shall be all yours, wherever you are. 

‘I have put some of the stock of money I have left into your pocket; take 
places for yourself and your maid in the stage-coach, and go for London; I hope 
it will bear your charges thither, without breaking into your own. Again I 
sincerely ask your pardon, and will do so as often as I shall ever think of you. 
Adieu, my dear, for ever!—I am, your most affectionately, J.E.’ 

Nothing that ever befell me in my life sank so deep into my heart as this 
farewell. I reproached him a thousand times in my thoughts for leaving me, for I 
would have gone with him through the world, if I had begged my bread. I felt in 
my pocket, and there found ten guineas, his gold watch, and two little rings, one 
a small diamond ring worth only about #6, and the other a plain gold ring. 

I sat me down and looked upon these things two hours together, and scarce 
spoke a word, till my maid interrupted me by telling me my dinner was ready. I 
ate but little, and after dinner I fell into a vehement fit of crying, every now and 
then calling him by his name, which was James. ‘O Jemmy!’ said I, ‘come back, 
come back. Ill give you all I have; I’ll beg, I’ll starve with you.’ And thus I ran 
raving about the room several times, and then sat down between whiles, and then 
walking about again, called upon him to come back, and then cried again; and 
thus I passed the afternoon, till about seven o’clock, when it was near dusk, in 
the evening, being August, when, to my unspeakable surprise, he comes back 
into the inn, but without a servant, and comes directly up into my chamber. 

I was in the greatest confusion imaginable, and so was he too. I could not 
imagine what should be the occasion of it, and began to be at odds with myself 
whether to be glad or sorry; but my affection biassed all the rest, and it was 
impossible to conceal my joy, which was too great for smiles, for it burst out 
into tears. He was no sooner entered the room but he ran to me and took me in 
his arms, holding me fast, and almost stopping my breath with his kisses, but 
spoke not a word. At length I began. ‘My dear,’ said I, ‘how could you go away 
from me?’ to which he gave no answer, for it was impossible for him to speak. 

When our ecstasies were a little over, he told me he was gone about fifteen 


miles, but it was not in his power to go any farther without coming back to see 
me again, and to take his leave of me once more. 

I told him how I had passed my time, and how loud I had called him to come 
back again. He told me he heard me very plain upon Delamere Forest, at a place 
about twelve miles off. I smiled. ‘Nay,’ says he, ‘do not think I am in jest, for if 
ever I heard your voice in my life, I heard you call me aloud, and sometimes I 
thought I saw you running after me.’ ‘Why,’ said I, ‘what did I say?’—for I had 
not named the words to him. ‘You called aloud,’ says he, ‘and said, O Jemmy! O 
Jemmy! come back, come back.’ 

I laughed at him. ‘My dear,’ says he, ‘do not laugh, for, depend upon it, I 
heard your voice as plain as you hear mine now; if you please, I’ll go before a 
magistrate and make oath of it.’ I then began to be amazed and surprised, and 
indeed frightened, and told him what I had really done, and how I had called 
after him, as above. 

When we had amused ourselves a while about this, I said to him: ‘Well, you 
shall go away from me no more; I’Il go all over the world with you rather.’ He 
told me it would be a very difficult thing for him to leave me, but since it must 
be, he hoped I would make it as easy to me as I could; but as for him, it would be 
his destruction that he foresaw. 

However, he told me that he considered he had left me to travel to London 
alone, which was too long a journey; and that as he might as well go that way as 
any way else, he was resolved to see me safe thither, or near it; and if he did go 
away then without taking his leave, I should not take it ill of him; and this he 
made me promise. 

He told me how he had dismissed his three servants, sold their horses, and sent 
the fellows away to seek their fortunes, and all in a little time, at a town on the 
road, I know not where. ‘And,’ says he, ‘it cost me some tears all alone by 
myself, to think how much happier they were than their master, for they could go 
to the next gentleman’s house to see for a service, whereas,’ said he, ‘I knew not 
wither to go, or what to do with myself.’ 

I told him I was so completely miserable in parting with him, that I could not 
be worse; and that now he was come again, I would not go from him, if he 
would take me with him, let him go whither he would, or do what he would. And 
in the meantime I agreed that we would go together to London; but I could not 
be brought to consent he should go away at last and not take his leave of me, as 
he proposed to do; but told him, jesting, that if he did, I would call him back 
again as loud as I did before. Then I pulled out his watch and gave it him back, 
and his two rings, and his ten guineas; but he would not take them, which made 
me very much suspect that he resolved to go off upon the road and leave me. 


The truth is, the circumstances he was in, the passionate expressions of his 
letter, the kind, gentlemanly treatment I had from him in all the affair, with the 
concern he showed for me in it, his manner of parting with that large share 
which he gave me of his little stock left—all these had joined to make such 
impressions on me, that I really loved him most tenderly, and could not bear the 
thoughts of parting with him. 

Two days after this we quitted Chester, I in the stage-coach, and he on 
horseback. I dismissed my maid at Chester. He was very much against my being 
without a maid, but she being a servant hired in the country, and I resolving to 
keep no servant at London, I told him it would have been barbarous to have 
taken the poor wench and have turned her away as soon as I came to town; and it 
would also have been a needless charge on the road, so I satisfied him, and he 
was easy enough on the score. 

He came with me as far as Dunstable, within thirty miles of London, and then 
he told me fate and his own misfortunes obliged him to leave me, and that it was 
not convenient for him to go to London, for reasons which it was of no value to 
me to know, and I saw him preparing to go. The stage-coach we were in did not 
usually stop at Dunstable, but I desiring it but for a quart of an hour, they were 
content to stand at an inndoor a while, and we went into the house. 

Being in the inn, I told him I had but one favour more to ask of him, and that 
was, that since he could not go any farther, he would give me leave to stay a 
week or two in the town with him, that we might in that time think of something 
to prevent such a ruinous thing to us both, as a final separation would be; and 
that I had something of moment to offer him, that I had never said yet, and 
which perhaps he might find practicable to our mutual advantage. 

This was too reasonable a proposal to be denied, so he called the landlady of 
the house, and told her his wife was taken ill, and so ill that she could not think 
of going any farther in the stage-coach, which had tired her almost to death, and 
asked if she could not get us a lodging for two or three days in a private house, 
where I might rest me a little, for the journey had been too much for me. The 
landlady, a good sort of woman, well-bred and very obliging, came immediately 
to see me; told me she had two or three very good rooms in a part of the house 
quite out of the noise, and if I saw them, she did not doubt but I would like them, 
and I should have one of her maids, that should do nothing else but be appointed 
to wait on me. This was so very kind, that I could not but accept of it, and thank 
her; so I went to look on the rooms and liked them very well, and indeed they 
were extraordinarily furnished, and very pleasant lodgings; so we paid the stage- 
coach, took out our baggage, and resolved to stay here a while. 

Here I told him I would live with him now till all my money was spent, but 


would not let him spend a shilling of his own. We had some kind squabble about 
that, but I told him it was the last time I was like to enjoy his company, and I 
desired he would let me be master in that thing only, and he should govern in 
everything else; so he acquiesced. 

Here one evening, taking a walk into the fields, I told him I would now make 
the proposal to him I had told him of; accordingly I related to him how I had 
lived in Virginia, that I had a mother I believed was alive there still, though my 
husband was dead some years. I told him that had not my effects miscarried, 
which, by the way, I magnified pretty much, I might have been fortune good 
enough to him to have kept us from being parted in this manner. Then I entered 
into the manner of peoples going over to those countries to settle, how they had a 
quantity of land given them by the Constitution of the place; and if not, that it 
might be purchased at so easy a rate this it was not worth naming. 

I then gave him a full and distinct account of the nature of planting; how with 
carrying over but two or three hundred pounds value in English goods, with 
some servants and tools, a man of application would presently lay a foundation 
for a family, and in a very few years be certain to raise an estate. 

I let him into the nature of the product of the earth; how the ground was cured 
and prepared, and what the usual increase of it was; and demonstrated to him, 
that in a very few years, with such a beginning, we should be as certain of being 
rich as we were now certain of being poor. 

He was surprised at my discourse; for we made it the whole subject of our 
conversation for near a week together, in which time I laid it down in black and 
white, as we say, that it was morally impossible, with a supposition of any 
reasonable good conduct, but that we must thrive there and do very well. 

Then I told him what measures I would take to raise such a sum of #300 or 
thereabouts; and I argued with him how good a method it would be to put an end 
to our misfortunes and restore our circumstances in the world, to what we had 
both expected; and I added, that after seven years, if we lived, we might be in a 
posture to leave our plantations in good hands, and come over again and receive 
the income of it, and live here and enjoy it; and I gave him examples of some 
that had done so, and lived now in very good circumstances in London. 

In short, I pressed him so to it, that he almost agreed to it, but still something 
or other broke it off again; till at last he turned the tables, and he began to talk 
almost to the same purpose of Ireland. 

He told me that a man that could confine himself to country life, and that 
could find but stock to enter upon any land, should have farms there for #50 a 
year, as good as were here let for #200 a year; that the produce was such, and so 
rich the land, that if much was not laid up, we were sure to live as handsomely 


upon it as a gentleman of #3000 a year could do in England and that he had laid 
a scheme to leave me in London, and go over and try; and if he found he could 
lay a handsome foundation of living suitable to the respect he had for me, as he 
doubted not he should do, he would come over and fetch me. 

I was dreadfully afraid that upon such a proposal he would have taken me at 
my word, viz. to sell my little income as I called it, and turn it into money, and 
let him carry it over into Ireland and try his experiment with it; but he was too 
just to desire it, or to have accepted it if I had offered it; and he anticipated me in 
that, for he added, that he would go and try his fortune that way, and if he found 
he could do anything at it to live, then, by adding mine to it when I went over, 
we should live like ourselves; but that he would not hazard a shilling of mine till 
he had made the experiment with a little, and he assured me that if he found 
nothing to be done in Ireland, he would then come to me and join in my project 
for Virginia. 

He was so earnest upon his project being to be tried first, that I could not 
withstand him; however, he promised to let me hear from him in a very little 
time after his arriving there, to let me know whether his prospect answered his 
design, that if there was not a possibility of success, I might take the occasion to 
prepare for our other voyage, and then, he assured me, he would go with me to 
America with all his heart. 

I could bring him to nothing further than this. However, those consultations 
entertained us near a month, during which I enjoyed his company, which indeed 
was the most entertaining that ever I met in my life before. In this time he let me 
into the whole story of his own life, which was indeed surprising, and full of an 
infinite variety sufficient to fill up a much brighter history, for its adventures and 
incidents, than any I ever say in print; but I shall have occasion to say more of 
him hereafter. 

We parted at last, though with the utmost reluctance on my side; and indeed 
he took his leave very unwillingly too, but necessity obliged him, for his reasons 
were very good why he would not come to London, as I understood more fully 
some time afterwards. 

I gave him a direction how to write to me, though still I reserved the grand 
secret, and never broke my resolution, which was not to let him ever know my 
true name, who I was, or where to be found; he likewise let me know how to 
write a letter to him, so that, he said, he would be sure to receive it. 

I came to London the next day after we parted, but did not go directly to my 
old lodgings; but for another nameless reason took a private lodging in St. John’s 
Street, or, as it is vulgarly called, St. Jones’s, near Clerkenwell; and here, being 
perfectly alone, I had leisure to sit down and reflect seriously upon the last seven 


months’ ramble I had made, for I had been abroad no less. The pleasant hours I 
had with my last husband I looked back on with an infinite deal of pleasure; but 
that pleasure was very much lessened when I found some time after that I was 
really with child. 

This was a perplexing thing, because of the difficulty which was before me 
where I should get leave to lie in; it being one of the nicest things in the world at 
that time of day for a woman that was a stranger, and had no friends, to be 
entertained in that circumstance without security, which, by the way, I had not, 
neither could I procure any. 

I had taken care all this while to preserve a correspondence with my honest 
friend at the bank, or rather he took care to correspond with me, for he wrote to 
me once a week; and though I had not spent my money so fast as to want any 
from him, yet I often wrote also to let him know I was alive. I had left directions 
in Lancashire, so that I had these letters, which he sent, conveyed to me; and 
during my recess at St. Jones’s received a very obliging letter from him, assuring 
me that his process for a divorce from his wife went on with success, though he 
met with some difficulties in it that he did not expect. 

I was not displeased with the news that his process was more tedious than he 
expected; for though I was in no condition to have him yet, not being so foolish 
to marry him when I knew myself to be with child by another man, as some I 
know have ventured to do, yet I was not willing to lose him, and, in a word, 
resolved to have him if he continued in the same mind, as soon as I was up 
again; for I saw apparently I should hear no more from my husband; and as he 
had all along pressed to marry, and had assured me he would not be at all 
disgusted at it, or ever offer to claim me again, so I made no scruple to resolve to 
do it if I could, and if my other friend stood to his bargain; and I had a great deal 
of reason to be assured that he would stand to it, by the letters he wrote to me, 
which were the kindest and most obliging that could be. 

I now grew big, and the people where I lodged perceived it, and began to take 
notice of it to me, and, as far as civility would allow, intimated that I must think 
of removing. This put me to extreme perplexity, and I grew very melancholy, for 
indeed I knew not what course to take. I had money, but no friends, and was like 
to have a child upon my hands to keep, which was a difficulty I had never had 
upon me yet, as the particulars of my story hitherto make appear. 

In the course of this affair I fell very ill, and my melancholy really increased 
my distemper; my illness proved at length to be only an ague, but my 
apprehensions were really that I should miscarry. I should not say 
apprehensions, for indeed I would have been glad to miscarry, but I could never 
be brought to entertain so much as a thought of endeavouring to miscarry, or of 


taking any thing to make me miscarry; I abhorred, I say, so much as the thought 
of it. 

However, speaking of it in the house, the gentlewoman who kept the house 
proposed to me to send for a midwife. I scrupled it at first, but after some time 
consented to it, but told her I had no particular acquaintance with any midwife, 
and so left it to her. 

It seems the mistress of the house was not so great a stranger to such cases as 
mine was as I thought at first she had been, as will appear presently, and she sent 
for a midwife of the right sort—that is to say, the right sort for me. 

The woman appeared to be an experienced woman in her business, I mean as a 
midwife; but she had another calling too, in which she was as expert as most 
women if not more. My landlady had told her I was very melancholy, and that 
she believed that had done me harm; and once, before me, said to her, ‘Mrs. B 
* (meaning the midwife), ‘I believe this lady’s trouble is of a kind that is 
pretty much in your way, and therefore if you can do anything for her, pray do, 
for she is a very civil gentlewoman’; and so she went out of the room. 

I really did not understand her, but my Mother Midnight began very seriously 
to explain what she mean, as soon as she was gone. ‘Madam,’ says she, “you 
seem not to understand what your landlady means; and when you do understand 
it, you need not let her know at all that you do so. 

‘She means that you are under some circumstances that may render your lying 
in difficult to you, and that you are not willing to be exposed. I need say no 
more, but to tell you, that if you think fit to communicate so much of your case 
to me, if it be so, as is necessary, for I do not desire to pry into those things, I 
perhaps may be in a position to help you and to make you perfectly easy, and 
remove all your dull thoughts upon that subject.’ 

Every word this creature said was a cordial to me, and put new life and new 
spirit into my heart; my blood began to circulate immediately, and I was quite 
another body; I ate my victuals again, and grew better presently after it. She said 
a great deal more to the same purpose, and then, having pressed me to be free 
with her, and promised in the solemnest manner to be secret, she stopped a little, 
as if waiting to see what impression it made on me, and what I would say. 

I was too sensible to the want I was in of such a woman, not to accept her 
offer; I told her my case was partly as she guessed, and partly not, for I was 
really married, and had a husband, though he was in such fine circumstances and 
so remote at that time, as that he could not appear publicly. 

She took me short, and told me that was none of her business; all the ladies 
that came under her care were married women to her. ‘Every woman,’ she says, 
‘that is with child has a father for it,’ and whether that father was a husband or 





no husband, was no business of hers; her business was to assist me in my present 
circumstances, whether I had a husband or no. ‘For, madam,’ says she, ‘to have 
a husband that cannot appear, is to have no husband in the sense of the case; and, 
therefore, whether you are a wife or a mistress is all one to me.’ 

I found presently, that whether I was a whore or a wife, I was to pass for a 
whore here, so I let that go. I told her it was true, as she said, but that, however, 
if I must tell her my case, I must tell it her as it was; so I related it to her as short 
as I could, and I concluded it to her thus. ‘I trouble you with all this, madam,’ 
said I, ‘not that, as you said before, it is much to the purpose in your affair, but 
this is to the purpose, namely, that I am not in any pain about being seen, or 
being public or concealed, for ‘tis perfectly indifferent to me; but my difficulty 
is, that I have no acquaintance in this part of the nation.’ 

‘T understand you, madam’ says she; “you have no security to bring to prevent 
the parish impertinences usual in such cases, and perhaps,’ says she, ‘do not 
know very well how to dispose of the child when it comes.’ ‘The last,’ says I, ‘is 
not so much my concern as the first.’ ‘Well, madam,’ answered the midwife, 
‘dare you put yourself into my hands? I live in such a place; though I do not 
inquire after you, you may inquire after me. My name is B ; I live in sucha 
street-—naming the street—’at the sign of the Cradle. My profession is a 
midwife, and I have many ladies that come to my house to lie in. I have given 
security to the parish in general terms to secure them from any charge from 
whatsoever shall come into the world under my roof. I have but one question to 
ask in the whole affair, madam,’ says she, ‘and if that be answered you shall be 
entirely easy for all the rest.’ 

I presently understood what she meant, and told her, ‘Madam, I believe I 
understand you. I thank God, though I want friends in this part of the world, I do 
not want money, so far as may be necessary, though I do not abound in that 
neither’: this I added because I would not make her expect great things. ‘Well, 
madam,’ says she, ‘that is the thing indeed, without which nothing can be done 
in these cases; and yet,’ says she, ‘you shall see that I will not impose upon you, 
or offer anything that is unkind to you, and if you desire it, you shall know 
everything beforehand, that you may suit yourself to the occasion, and be neither 
costly or sparing as you see fit.’ 

I told her she seemed to be so perfectly sensible of my condition, that I had 
nothing to ask of her but this, that as I had told her that I had money sufficient, 
but not a great quantity, she would order it so that I might be at as little 
superfluous charge as possible. 

She replied that she would bring in an account of the expenses of it in two or 
three shapes, and like a bill of fare, I should choose as I pleased; and I desired 





her to do so. 
The next day she brought it, and the copy of her three bills was a follows:— 


1. For three months’ lodging in her house, including 
my diet, at 10s.aweek........... 6#, Os., Od. 


2. For anurse for the month, and use of childbed 
TUG U4 95 caesls Aire Gi oicat ata ek 1#, 10s., Od. 


3. For a minister to christen the child, and to the 
godfathers and clerk ............ 1#, 10s., Od. 


4. For a supper at the christening if I had five friends 
ATE sega tat ec vaaene ees 1#, Os., Od. 


For her fees as a midwife, and the taking off the 
trouble of the parish............ 3#, 3s., Od. 


To her maid servant attending........ O#, 10s., Od. 
13#, 13s., Od. 


This was the first bill; the second was the same terms:— 
1. For three months’ lodging and diet, etc., at 20s. 


POF WEEK. .oived Gan sawee Ba 13#, Os., Od. 

2. For a nurse for the month, and the use of linen 
AIG LACE 25 ct rte are etree 2#, 10s., Od. 

3. For the minister to christen the child, etc., as 
ADOVE sass & otis Dice ded arated 2#, Os., Od. 

4. For supper and for sweetmeats 
peas earn been Lae ae 3#, 3s., Od. 
For her fees as above............ 5#, 5s., Od. 


For aservant-maid ............. 1#, Os., Od. 
26#, 18s., Od. 


This was the second-rate bill; the third, she said, was for a degree higher, and 


when the father or friends appeared:— 
1. For three months’ lodging and diet, having two 
rooms and a garret fora servant...... 30#, Os., Od., 


2. For anurse for the month, and the finest suit 
of childbed linen.............. 4#, 4s., Od. 


3. For the minister to christen the child, etc. 2#, 10s., Od. 


4. For a supper, the gentlemen to send in the 


WING 4 pcre ed oa sete a aaa 6#, Os., Od. 
For my fees, efc.............. 10#, 10s., Od. 
The maid, besides their own maid, only 
Bec ele Wee pat eae te Meta e O#, 10s., Od. 
53#, 14s., Od. 


I looked upon all three bills, and smiled, and told her I did not see but that she 
was very reasonable in her demands, all things considered, and for that I did not 
doubt but her accommodations were good. 

She told me I should be judge of that when I saw them. I told her I was sorry 
to tell her that I feared I must be her lowest-rated customer. ‘And perhaps, 
madam,’ said I, ‘you will make me the less welcome upon that account.’ ‘No, 
not at all,’ said she; ‘for where I have one of the third sort I have two of the 
second, and four to one of the first, and I get as much by them in proportion as 
by any; but if you doubt my care of you, I will allow any friend you have to 
overlook and see if you are well waited on or no.’ 

Then she explained the particulars of her bill. ‘In the first place, madam,’ said 
she, ‘I would have you observe that here is three months’ keeping; you are but 
ten shillings a week; I undertake to say you will not complain of my table. I 
suppose,’ says she, ‘you do not live cheaper where you are now?’ ‘No, indeed,’ 
said I, ‘not so cheap, for I give six shillings per week for my chamber, and find 
my own diet as well as I can, which costs me a great deal more.’ 

‘Then, madam,’ says she, ‘if the child should not live, or should be dead-born, 
as you know sometimes happens, then there is the minister’s article saved; and if 
you have no friends to come to you, you may save the expense of a supper; so 
that take those articles out, madam,’ says she, ‘your lying in will not cost you 


above #5, 3s. in all more than your ordinary charge of living.’ 

This was the most reasonable thing that I ever heard of; so I smiled, and told 
her I would come and be her customer; but I told her also, that as I had two 
months and more to do, I might perhaps be obliged to stay longer with her than 
three months, and desired to know if she would not be obliged to remove me 
before it was proper. No, she said; her house was large, and besides, she never 
put anybody to remove, that had lain in, till they were willing to go; and if she 
had more ladies offered, she was not so ill-beloved among her neighbours but 
she could provide accommodations for twenty, if there was occasion. 

I found she was an eminent lady in her way; and, in short, I agreed to put 
myself into her hands, and promised her. She then talked of other things, looked 
about into my accommodations where I was, found fault with my wanting 
attendance and conveniences, and that I should not be used so at her house. I told 
her I was shy of speaking, for the woman of the house looked stranger, or at least 
I thought so, since I had been ill, because I was with child; and I was afraid she 
would put some affront or other upon me, supposing that I had been able to give 
but a slight account of myself. 

‘Oh dear,’ said she, ‘her ladyship is no stranger to these things; she has tried to 
entertain ladies in your condition several times, but she could not secure the 
parish; and besides, she is not such a nice lady as you take her to be; however, 
since you are a-going, you shall not meddle with her, but I’ll see you are a little 
better looked after while you are here than I think you are, and it shall not cost 
you the more neither.’ 

I did not understand her at all; however, I thanked her, and so we parted. The 
next morning she sent me a chicken roasted and hot, and a pint bottle of sherry, 
and ordered the maid to tell me that she was to wait on me every day as long as I 
stayed there. 

This was surprisingly good and kind, and I accepted it very willingly. At night 
she sent to me again, to know if I wanted anything, and how I did, and to order 
the maid to come to her in the morming with my dinner. The maid had orders to 
make me some chocolate in the morning before she came away, and did so, and 
at noon she brought me the sweetbread of a breast of veal, whole, and a dish of 
soup for my dinner; and after this manner she nursed me up at a distance, so that 
I was mightily well pleased, and quickly well, for indeed my dejections before 
were the principal part of my illness. 

I expected, as is usually the case among such people, that the servant she sent 
me would have been some imprudent brazen wench of Drury Lane breeding, and 
I was very uneasy at having her with me upon that account; so I would not let 
her lie in that house the first night by any means, but had my eyes about me as 


narrowly as if she had been a public thief. 

My gentlewoman guessed presently what was the matter, and sent her back 
with a short note, that I might depend upon the honesty of her maid; that she 
would be answerable for her upon all accounts; and that she took no servants 
into her house without very good security for their fidelity. I was then perfectly 
easy; and indeed the maid’s behaviour spoke for itself, for a modester, quieter, 
soberer girl never came into anybody’s family, and I found her so afterwards. 

As soon as I was well enough to go abroad, I went with the maid to see the 
house, and to see the apartment I was to have; and everything was so handsome 
and so clean and well, that, in short, I had nothing to say, but was wonderfully 
pleased and satisfied with what I had met with, which, considering the 
melancholy circumstances I was in, was far beyond what I looked for. 

It might be expected that I should give some account of the nature of the 
wicked practices of this woman, in whose hands I was now fallen; but it would 
be too much encouragement to the vice, to let the world see what easy measures 
were here taken to rid the women’s unwelcome burthen of a child clandestinely 
gotten. This grave matron had several sorts of practice, and this was one 
particular, that if a child was born, though not in her house (for she had occasion 
to be called to many private labours), she had people at hand, who for a piece of 
money would take the child off their hands, and off from the hands of the parish 
too; and those children, as she said, were honestly provided for and taken care 
of. What should become of them all, considering so many, as by her account she 
was concerned with, I cannot conceive. 

I had many times discourses upon that subject with her; but she was full of 
this argument, that she save the life of many an innocent lamb, as she called 
them, which would otherwise perhaps have been murdered; and of many women 
who, made desperate by the misfortune, would otherwise be tempted to destroy 
their children, and bring themselves to the gallows. I granted her that this was 
true, and a very commendable thing, provided the poor children fell into good 
hands afterwards, and were not abused, starved, and neglected by the nurses that 
bred them up. She answered, that she always took care of that, and had no nurses 
in her business but what were very good, honest people, and such as might be 
depended upon. 

I could say nothing to the contrary, and so was obliged to say, ‘Madam, I do 
not question you do your part honestly, but what those people do afterwards is 
the main question’; and she stopped my mouth again with saying that she took 
the utmost care about it. 

The only thing I found in all her conversation on these subjects that gave me 
any distaste, was, that one time in discouraging about my being far gone with 


child, and the time I expected to come, she said something that looked as if she 
could help me off with my burthen sooner, if I was willing; or, in English, that 
she could give me something to make me miscarry, if I had a desire to put an end 
to my troubles that way; but I soon let her see that I abhorred the thoughts of it; 
and, to do her justice, she put it off so cleverly, that I could not say she really 
intended it, or whether she only mentioned the practice as a horrible thing; for 
she couched her words so well, and took my meaning so quickly, that she gave 
her negative before I could explain myself. 

To bring this part into as narrow a compass as possible, I quitted my lodging 
at St. Jones’s and went to my new governess, for so they called her in the house, 
and there I was indeed treated with so much courtesy, so carefully looked to, so 
handsomely provided, and everything so well, that I was surprised at it, and 
could not at first see what advantage my governess made of it; but I found 
afterwards that she professed to make no profit of lodgers’ diet, nor indeed could 
she get much by it, but that her profit lay in the other articles of her management, 
and she made enough that way, I assure you; for ‘tis scarce credible what 
practice she had, as well abroad as at home, and yet all upon the private account, 
or, in plain English, the whoring account. 

While I was in her house, which was near four months, she had no less than 
twelve ladies of pleasure brought to bed within the doors, and I think she had 
two-and-thirty, or thereabouts, under her conduct without doors, whereof one, as 
nice as she was with me, was lodged with my old landlady at St. Jones’s. 

This was a strange testimony of the growing vice of the age, and such a one, 
that as bad as I had been myself, it shocked my very senses. I began to nauseate 
the place I was in and, about all, the wicked practice; and yet I must say that I 
never saw, or do I believe there was to be seen, the least indecency in the house 
the whole time I was there. 

Not a man was ever seen to come upstairs, except to visit the lying-in ladies 
within their month, nor then without the old lady with them, who made it a piece 
of honour of her management that no man should touch a woman, no, not his 
own wife, within the month; nor would she permit any man to lie in the house 
upon any pretence whatever, no, not though she was sure it was with his own 
wife; and her general saying for it was, that she cared not how many children 
were born in her house, but she would have none got there if she could help it. 

It might perhaps be carried further than was needful, but it was an error of the 
right hand if it was an error, for by this she kept up the reputation, such as it was, 
of her business, and obtained this character, that though she did take care of the 
women when they were debauched, yet she was not instrumental to their being 
debauched at all; and yet it was a wicked trade she drove too. 


While I was there, and before I was brought to bed, I received a letter from my 
trustee at the bank, full of kind, obliging things, and earnestly pressing me to 
return to London. It was near a fortnight old when it came to me, because it had 
been first sent into Lancashire, and then returned to me. He concludes with 
telling me that he had obtained a decree, I think he called it, against his wife, and 
that he would be ready to make good his engagement to me, if I would accept of 
him, adding a great many protestations of kindness and affection, such as he 
would have been far from offering if he had known the circumstances I had been 
in, and which as it was I had been very far from deserving. 

I returned an answer to his letter, and dated it at Liverpool, but sent it by 
messenger, alleging that it came in cover to a friend in town. I gave him joy of 
his deliverance, but raised some scruples at the lawfulness of his marrying again, 
and told him I supposed he would consider very seriously upon that point before 
he resolved on it, the consequence being too great for a man of his judgment to 
venture rashly upon a thing of that nature; so concluded, wishing him very well 
in whatever he resolved, without letting him into anything of my own mind, or 
giving any answer to his proposal of my coming to London to him, but 
mentioned at a distance my intention to return the latter end of the year, this 
being dated in April. 

I was brought to bed about the middle of May and had another brave boy, and 
myself in as good condition as usual on such occasions. My governess did her 
part as a midwife with the greatest art and dexterity imaginable, and far beyond 
all that ever I had had any experience of before. 

Her care of me in my travail, and after in my lying in, was such, that if she had 
been my own mother it could not have been better. Let none be encouraged in 
their loose practices from this dexterous lady’s management, for she is gone to 
her place, and I dare say has left nothing behind her that can or will come up on 
it. 

I think I had been brought to bed about twenty-two days when I received 
another letter from my friend at the bank, with the surprising news that he had 
obtained a final sentence of divorce against his wife, and had served her with it 
on such a day, and that he had such an answer to give to all my scruples about 
his marrying again, as I could not expect, and as he had no desire of; for that his 
wife, who had been under some remorse before for her usage of him, as soon as 
she had the account that he had gained his point, had very unhappily destroyed 
herself that same evening. 

He expressed himself very handsomely as to his being concerned at her 
disaster, but cleared himself of having any hand in it, and that he had only done 
himself justice in a case in which he was notoriously injured and abused. 


However, he said that he was extremely afflicted at it, and had no view of any 
satisfaction left in his world, but only in the hope that I would come and relieve 
him by my company; and then he pressed me violently indeed to give him some 
hopes that I would at least come up to town and let him see me, when he would 
further enter into discourse about it. 

I was exceedingly surprised at the news, and began now seriously to reflect on 
my present circumstances, and the inexpressible misfortune it was to me to have 
a child upon my hands, and what to do in it I knew not. At last I opened my case 
at a distance to my governess. I appeared melancholy and uneasy for several 
days, and she lay at me continually to know what trouble me. I could not for my 
life tell her that I had an offer of marriage, after I had so often told her that I had 
a husband, so that I really knew not what to say to her. I owned I had something 
which very much troubled me, but at the same time told her I could not speak of 
it to any one alive. 

She continued importuning me several days, but it was impossible, I told her, 
for me to commit the secret to anybody. This, instead of being an answer to her, 
increased her importunities; she urged her having been trusted with the greatest 
secrets of this nature, that it was her business to conceal everything, and that to 
discover things of that nature would be her ruin. She asked me if ever I had 
found her tattling to me of other people’s affairs, and how could I suspect her? 
She told me, to unfold myself to her was telling it to nobody; that she was silent 
as death; that it must be a very strange case indeed that she could not help me 
out of; but to conceal it was to deprive myself of all possible help, or means of 
help, and to deprive her of the opportunity of serving me. In short, she had such 
a bewitching eloquence, and so great a power of persuasion that there was no 
concealing anything from her. 

So I resolved to unbosom myself to her. I told her the history of my 
Lancashire marriage, and how both of us had been disappointed; how we came 
together, and how we parted; how he absolutely discharged me, as far as lay in 
him, free liberty to marry again, protesting that if he knew it he would never 
claim me, or disturb or expose me; that I thought I was free, but was dreadfully 
afraid to venture, for fear of the consequences that might follow in case of a 
discovery. 

Then I told her what a good offer I had; showed her my friend’s two last 
letters, inviting me to come to London, and let her see with what affection and 
earnestness they were written, but blotted out the name, and also the story about 
the disaster of his wife, only that she was dead. 

She fell a-laughing at my scruples about marrying, and told me the other was 
no marriage, but a cheat on both sides; and that, as we were parted by mutual 


consent, the nature of the contract was destroyed, and the obligation was 
mutually discharged. She had arguments for this at the tip of her tongue; and, in 
short, reasoned me out of my reason; not but that it was too by the help of my 
own inclination. 

But then came the great and main difficulty, and that was the child; this, she 
told me in so many words, must be removed, and that so as that it should never 
be possible for any one to discover it. I knew there was no marrying without 
entirely concealing that I had had a child, for he would soon have discovered by 
the age of it that it was born, nay, and gotten too, since my parley with him, and 
that would have destroyed all the affair. 

But it touched my heart so forcibly to think of parting entirely with the child, 
and, for aught I knew, of having it murdered, or starved by neglect and ill-usage 
(which was much the same), that I could not think of it without horror. I wish all 
those women who consent to the disposing their children out of the way, as it is 
called, for decency sake, would consider that ‘tis only a contrived method for 
murder; that is to say, a-killing their children with safety. 

It is manifest to all that understand anything of children, that we are born into 
the world helpless, and incapable either to supply our own wants or so much as 
make them known; and that without help we must perish; and this help requires 
not only an assisting hand, whether of the mother or somebody else, but there are 
two things necessary in that assisting hand, that is, care and skill; without both 
which, half the children that are born would die, nay, though they were not to be 
denied food; and one half more of those that remained would be cripples or 
fools, lose their limbs, and perhaps their sense. I question not but that these are 
partly the reasons why affection was placed by nature in the hearts of mothers to 
their children; without which they would never be able to give themselves up, as 
‘tis necessary they should, to the care and waking pains needful to the support of 
their children. 

Since this care is needful to the life of children, to neglect them is to murder 
them; again, to give them up to be managed by those people who have none of 
that needful affection placed by nature in them, is to neglect them in the highest 
degree; nay, in some it goes farther, and is a neglect in order to their being lost; 
so that ‘tis even an intentional murder, whether the child lives or dies. 

All those things represented themselves to my view, and that is the blackest 
and most frightful form: and as I was very free with my governess, whom I had 
now learned to call mother, I represented to her all the dark thoughts which I had 
upon me about it, and told her what distress I was in. She seemed graver by 
much at this part than at the other; but as she was hardened in these things 
beyond all possibility of being touched with the religious part, and the scruples 


about the murder, so she was equally impenetrable in that part which related to 
affection. She asked me if she had not been careful and tender to me in my lying 
in, as if I had been her own child. I told her I owned she had. ‘Well, my dear,’ 
says she, ‘and when you are gone, what are you to me? And what would it be to 
me if you were to be hanged? Do you think there are not women who, as it is 
their trade and they get their bread by it, value themselves upon their being as 
careful of children as their own mothers can be, and understand it rather better? 
Yes, yes, child,’ says she, ‘fear it not; how were we nursed ourselves? Are you 
sure you was nursed up by your own mother? and yet you look fat and fair, 
child,’ says the old beldam; and with that she stroked me over the face. ‘Never 
be concerned, child,’ says she, going on in her drolling way; ‘I have no 
murderers about me; I employ the best and the honestest nurses that can be had, 
and have as few children miscarry under their hands as there would if they were 
all nursed by mothers; we want neither care nor skill.’ 

She touched me to the quick when she asked if I was sure that I was nursed by 
my own mother; on the contrary I was sure I was not; and I trembled, and looked 
pale at the very expression. ‘Sure,’ said I to myself, ‘this creature cannot be a 
witch, or have any conversation with a spirit, that can inform her what was done 
with me before I was able to know it myself’; and I looked at her as if I had been 
frightened; but reflecting that it could not be possible for her to know anything 
about me, that disorder went off, and I began to be easy, but it was not presently. 

She perceived the disorder I was in, but did not know the meaning of it; so she 
ran on in her wild talk upon the weakness of my supposing that children were 
murdered because they were not all nursed by the mother, and to persuade me 
that the children she disposed of were as well used as if the mothers had the 
nursing of them themselves. 

‘It may be true, mother,’ says I, ‘for aught I know, but my doubts are very 
strongly grounded indeed.’ ‘Come, then,’ says she, ‘let’s hear some of them.’ 
‘Why, first,’ says I, ‘you give a piece of money to these people to take the child 
off the parent’s hands, and to take care of it as long as it lives. Now we know, 
mother,’ said I, ‘that those are poor people, and their gain consists in being quit 
of the charge as soon as they can; how can I doubt but that, as it is best for them 
to have the child die, they are not over solicitous about life?’ 

‘This is all vapours and fancy,’ says the old woman; ‘I tell you their credit 
depends upon the child’s life, and they are as careful as any mother of you all.’ 

‘O mother,’ says I, ‘if I was but sure my little baby would be carefully looked 
to, and have justice done it, I should be happy indeed; but it is impossible I can 
be satisfied in that point unless I saw it, and to see it would be ruin and 
destruction to me, as now my case stands; so what to do I know not.’ 


‘A fine story!’ says the governess. ‘You would see the child, and you would 
not see the child; you would be concealed and discovered both together. These 
are things impossible, my dear; so you must e’en do as other conscientious 
mothers have done before you, and be contented with things as they must be, 
though they are not as you wish them to be.’ 

I understood what she meant by conscientious mothers; she would have said 
conscientious whores, but she was not willing to disoblige me, for really in this 
case I was not a whore, because legally married, the force of former marriage 
excepted. 

However, let me be what I would, I was not come up to that pitch of hardness 
common to the profession; I mean, to be unnatural, and regardless of the safety 
of my child; and I preserved this honest affection so long, that I was upon the 
point of giving up my friend at the bank, who lay so hard at me to come to him 
and marry him, that, in short, there was hardly any room to deny him. 

At last my old governess came to me, with her usual assurance. ‘Come, my 
dear,’ says she, ‘I have found out a way how you shall be at a certainty that your 
child shall be used well, and yet the people that take care of it shall never know 
you, or who the mother of the child is.’ 

‘Oh mother,’ says I, ‘if you can do so, you will engage me to you for ever.’ 
‘Well,’ says she, ‘are you willing to be a some small annual expense, more than 
what we usually give to the people we contract with?’ ‘Ay,’ says I, ‘with all my 
heart, provided I may be concealed.’ ‘As to that,’ says the governess, “you shall 
be secure, for the nurse shall never so much as dare to inquire about you, and 
you shall once or twice a year go with me and see your child, and see how ‘tis 
used, and be satisfied that it is in good hands, nobody knowing who you are.’ 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘do you think, mother, that when I come to see my child, I shall 
be able to conceal my being the mother of it? Do you think that possible?’ 

‘Well, well,’ says my governess, ‘if you discover it, the nurse shall be never 
the wiser; for she shall be forbid to ask any questions about you, or to take any 
notice. If she offers it, she shall lose the money which you are suppose to give 
her, and the child shall be taken from her too.’ 

I was very well pleased with this. So the next week a countrywoman was 
brought from Hertford, or thereabouts, who was to take the child off our hands 
entirely for #10 in money. But if I would allow #5 a year more of her, she would 
be obliged to bring the child to my governess’s house as often as we desired, or 
we should come down and look at it, and see how well she used it. 

The woman was very wholesome-looking, a likely woman, a cottager’s wife, 
but she had very good clothes and linen, and everything well about her; and with 
a heavy heart and many a tear, I let her have my child. I had been down at 


Hertford, and looked at her and at her dwelling, which I liked well enough; and I 
promised her great things if she would be kind to the child, so she knew at first 
word that I was the child’s mother. But she seemed to be so much out of the 
way, and to have no room to inquire after me, that I thought I was safe enough. 
So, in short, I consented to let her have the child, and I gave her #10; that is to 
say, I gave it to my governess, who gave it the poor woman before my face, she 
agreeing never to return the child back to me, or to claim anything more for its 
keeping or bringing up; only that I promised, if she took a great deal of care of it, 
I would give her something more as often as I came to see it; so that I was not 
bound to pay the #5, only that I promised my governess I would do it. And thus 
my great care was over, after a manner, which though it did not at all satisfy my 
mind, yet was the most convenient for me, as my affairs then stood, of any that 
could be thought of at that time. 

I then began to write to my friend at the bank in a more kindly style, and 
particularly about the beginning of July I sent him a letter, that I proposed to be 
in town some time in August. He returned me an answer in the most passionate 
terms imaginable, and desired me to let him have timely notice, and he would 
come and meet me, two day’s journey. This puzzled me scurvily, and I did not 
know what answer to make of it. Once I resolved to take the stage-coach to West 
Chester, on purpose only to have the satisfaction of coming back, that he might 
see me really come in the same coach; for I had a jealous thought, though I had 
no ground for it at all, lest he should think I was not really in the country. And it 
was no ill-grounded thought as you shall hear presently. 

I endeavoured to reason myself out of it, but it was in vain; the impression lay 
so strong on my mind, that it was not to be resisted. At last it came as an addition 
to my new design of going into the country, that it would be an excellent blind to 
my old governess, and would cover entirely all my other affairs, for she did not 
know in the least whether my new lover lived in London or in Lancashire; and 
when I told her my resolution, she was fully persuaded it was in Lancashire. 

Having taken my measure for this journey I let her know it, and sent the maid 
that tended me, from the beginning, to take a place for me in the coach. She 
would have had me let the maid have waited on me down to the last stage, and 
come up again in the waggon, but I convinced her it would not be convenient. 
When I went away, she told me she would enter into no measures for 
correspondence, for she saw evidently that my affection to my child would cause 
me to write to her, and to visit her too when I came to town again. I assured her 
it would, and so took my leave, well satisfied to have been freed from such a 
house, however good my accommodations there had been, as I have related 
above. 


I took the place in the coach not to its full extent, but to a place called Stone, 
in Cheshire, I think it is, where I not only had no manner of business, but not so 
much as the least acquaintance with any person in the town or near it. But I 
knew that with money in the pocket one is at home anywhere; so I lodged there 
two or three days, till, watching my opportunity, I found room in another stage- 
coach, and took passage back again for London, sending a letter to my 
gentleman that I should be such a certain day at Stony-Stratford, where the 
coachman told me he was to lodge. 

It happened to be a chance coach that I had taken up, which, having been hired 
on purpose to carry some gentlemen to West Chester who were going for 
Ireland, was now returning, and did not tie itself to exact times or places as the 
stages did; so that, having been obliged to lie still on Sunday, he had time to get 
himself ready to come out, which otherwise he could not have done. 

However, his warning was so short, that he could not reach to Stony-Stratford 
time enough to be with me at night, but he met me at a place called Brickhill the 
next morning, as we were just coming in to tow. 

I confess I was very glad to see him, for I had thought myself a little 
disappointed over-night, seeing I had gone so far to contrive my coming on 
purpose. He pleased me doubly too by the figure he came in, for he brought a 
very handsome (gentleman’s) coach and four horses, with a servant to attend 
him. 

He took me out of the stage-coach immediately, which stopped at an inn in 
Brickhill; and putting into the same inn, he set up his own coach, and bespoke 
his dinner. I asked him what he meant by that, for I was for going forward with 
the journey. He said, No, I had need of a little rest upon the road, and that was a 
very good sort of a house, though it was but a little town; so we would go no 
farther that night, whatever came of it. 

I did not press him much, for since he had come so to meet me, and put 
himself to so much expense, it was but reasonable I should oblige him a little 
too; so I was easy as to that point. 

After dinner we walked to see the town, to see the church, and to view the 
fields, and the country, as is usual for strangers to do; and our landlord was our 
guide in going to see the church. I observed my gentleman inquired pretty much 
about the parson, and I took the hint immediately that he certainly would 
propose to be married; and though it was a sudden thought, it followed presently, 
that, in short, I would not refuse him; for, to be plain, with my circumstances I 
was in no condition now to say No; I had no reason now to run any more such 
hazards. 

But while these thoughts ran round in my head, which was the work but of a 


few moments, I observed my landlord took him aside and whispered to him, 
though not very softly neither, for so much I overheard: ‘Sir, if you shall have 
occasion ’ the rest I could not hear, but it seems it was to this purpose: ‘Sir, 
if you shall have occasion for a minister, I have a friend a little way off that will 
serve you, and be as private as you please.” My gentleman answered loud 
enough for me to hear, ‘Very well, I believe I shall.’ 

I was no sooner come back to the inn but he fell upon me with irresistible 
words, that since he had had the good fortune to meet me, and everything 
concurred, it would be hastening his felicity if I would put an end to the matter 
just there. ‘What do you mean?’ says I, colouring a little. “What, in an inn, and 
upon the road! Bless us all,’ said I, as if I had been surprised, ‘how can you talk 
so?’ ‘Oh, I can talk so very well,’ says he, ‘I came a-purpose to talk so, and I’Il 
show you that I did’; and with that he pulls out a great bundle of papers. ‘You 
fright me,’ said I; ‘what are all these?’ ‘Don’t be frighted, my dear,’ said he, and 
kissed me. This was the first time that he had been so free to call me ‘my dear’; 
then he repeated it, ‘Don’t be frighted; you shall see what it is all’; then he laid 
them all abroad. There was first the deed or sentence of divorce from his wife, 
and the full evidence of her playing the whore; then there were the certificates of 
the minister and churchwardens of the parish where she lived, proving that she 
was buried, and intimating the manner of her death; the copy of the coroner’s 
watrant for a jury to sit upon her, and the verdict of the jury, who brought it in 
Non compos mentis. All this was indeed to the purpose, and to give me 
satisfaction, though, by the way, I was not so scrupulous, had he known all, but 
that I might have taken him without it. However, I looked them all over as well 
as I could, and told him that this was all very clear indeed, but that he need not 
have given himself the trouble to have brought them out with him, for it was 
time enough. Well, he said, it might be time enough for me, but no time but the 
present time was time enough for him. 

There were other papers rolled up, and I asked him what they were. ‘Why, ay,’ 
says he, ‘that’s the question I wanted to have you ask me’; so he unrolls them 
and takes out a little shagreen case, and gives me out of it a very fine diamond 
ring. I could not refuse it, if I had a mind to do so, for he put it upon my finger; 
so I made him a curtsy and accepted it. Then he takes out another ring: ‘And 
this,’ says he, ‘is for another occasion,’ so he puts that in his pocket. ‘Well, but 
let me see it, though,’ says I, and smiled; ‘I guess what it is; I think you are 
mad.’ ‘I should have been mad if I had done less,’ says he, and still he did not 
show me, and I had a great mind to see it; so I says, ‘Well, but let me see it.’ 
‘Hold,’ says he, ‘first look here’; then he took up the roll again and read it, and 
behold! it was a licence for us to be married. ‘Why,’ says I, ‘are you distracted? 





Why, you were fully satisfied that I would comply and yield at first word, or 
resolved to take no denial.’ “The last is certainly the case,’ said he. ‘But you may 
be mistaken,’ said I. ‘No, no,’ says he, ‘how can you think so? I must not be 
denied, I can’t be denied’; and with that he fell to kissing me so violently, I 
could not get rid of him. 

There was a bed in the room, and we were walking to and again, eager in the 
discourse; at last he takes me by surprise in his arms, and threw me on the bed 
and himself with me, and holding me fast in his arms, but without the least offer 
of any indecency, courted me to consent with such repeated entreaties and 
arguments, protesting his affection, and vowing he would not let me go till I had 
promised him, that at last I said, ‘Why, you resolve not to be denied, indeed, I 
can’t be denied.’ ‘Well, well,’ said I, and giving him a slight kiss, ‘then you 
shan’t be denied,’ said I; ‘let me get up.’ 

He was so transported with my consent, and the kind manner of it, that I began 
to think once he took it for a marriage, and would not stay for the form; but I 
wronged him, for he gave over kissing me, and then giving me two or three 
kisses again, thanked me for my kind yielding to him; and was so overcome with 
the satisfaction and joy of it, that I saw tears stand in his eyes. 

I turned from him, for it filled my eyes with tears too, and I asked him leave to 
retire a little to my chamber. If ever I had a grain of true repentance for a vicious 
and abominable life for twenty-four years past, it was then. On, what a felicity is 
it to mankind, said I to myself, that they cannot see into the hearts of one 
another! How happy had it been for me if I had been wife to a man of so much 
honesty, and so much affection from the beginning! 

Then it occurred to me, ‘What an abominable creature am I! and how is this 
innocent gentleman going to be abused by me! How little does he think, that 
having divorced a whore, he is throwing himself into the arms of another! that he 
is going to marry one that has lain with two brothers, and has had three children 
by her own brother! one that was born in Newgate, whose mother was a whore, 
and is now a transported thief! one that has lain with thirteen men, and has had a 
child since he saw me! Poor gentleman!’ said I, ‘what is he going to do?’ After 
this reproaching myself was over, it following thus: ‘Well, if I must be his wife, 
if it please God to give me grace, Ill be a true wife to him, and love him suitably 
to the strange excess of his passion for me; I will make him amends if possible, 
by what he shall see, for the cheats and abuses I put upon him, which he does not 
see.” 

He was impatient for my coming out of my chamber, but finding me long, he 
went downstairs and talked with my landlord about the parson. 

My landlord, an officious though well-meaning fellow, had sent away for the 


neighbouring clergyman; and when my gentleman began to speak of it to him, 
and talk of sending for him, ‘Sir,’ says he to him, ‘my friend is in the house’; so 
without any more words he brought them together. When he came to the 
minister, he asked him if he would venture to marry a couple of strangers that 
were both willing. The parson said that Mr. had said something to him of 
it; that he hoped it was no clandestine business; that he seemed to be a grave 
gentleman, and he supposed madam was not a girl, so that the consent of friends 
should be wanted. ‘To put you out of doubt of that,’ says my gentleman, ‘read 
this paper’; and out he pulls the license. ‘I am satisfied,’ says the minister; 
‘where is the lady?’ ‘You shall see her presently,’ says my gentleman. 

When he had said thus he comes upstairs, and I was by that time come out of 
my room; so he tells me the minister was below, and that he had talked with him, 
and that upon showing him the license, he was free to marry us with all his heart, 
‘but he asks to see you’; so he asked if I would let him come up. 

‘“‘Tis time enough,’ said I, ‘in the morning, is it not?’ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘my 
dear, he seemed to scruple whether it was not some young girl stolen from her 
parents, and I assured him we were both of age to command our own consent; 
and that made him ask to see you.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘do as you please’; so up they 
brings the parson, and a merry, good sort of gentleman he was. He had been told, 
it seems, that we had met there by accident, that I came in the Chester coach, and 
my gentleman in his own coach to meet me; that we were to have met last night 
at Stony-Stratford, but that he could not reach so far. ‘Well, sir,’ says the parson, 
‘every ill turn has some good in it. The disappointment, sir,’ says he to my 
gentleman, ‘was yours, and the good turn is mine, for if you had met at Stony- 
Stratford I had not had the honour to marry you. Landlord, have you a Common 
Prayer Book?’ 

I started as if I had been frightened. ‘Lord, sir,’ says I, ‘what do you mean? 
What, to marry in an inn, and at night too?’ ‘Madam,’ says the minister, ‘if you 
will have it be in the church, you shall; but I assure you your marriage will be as 
firm here as in the church; we are not tied by the canons to marry nowhere but in 
the church; and if you will have it in the church, it will be a public as a county 
fair; and as for the time of day, it does not at all weigh in this case; our princes 
are married in their chambers, and at eight or ten o’clock at night.’ 

I was a great while before I could be persuaded, and pretended not to be 
willing at all to be married but in the church. But it was all grimace; so I seemed 
at last to be prevailed on, and my landlord and his wife and daughter were called 
up. My landlord was father and clerk and all together, and we were married, and 
very merry we were; though I confess the self-reproaches which I had upon me 
before lay close to me, and extorted every now and then a deep sigh from me, 





which my bridegroom took notice of, and endeavoured to encourage me, 
thinking, poor man, that I had some little hesitations at the step I had taken so 
hastily. 

We enjoyed ourselves that evening completely, and yet all was kept so private 
in the inn that not a servant in the house knew of it, for my landlady and her 
daughter waited on me, and would not let any of the maids come upstairs, except 
while we were at supper. My landlady’s daughter I called my bridesmaid; and 
sending for a shopkeeper the next morning, I gave the young woman a good suit 
of knots, as good as the town would afford, and finding it was a lace-making 
town, I gave her mother a piece of bone-lace for a head. 

One reason that my landlord was so close was, that he was unwilling the 
minister of the parish should hear of it; but for all that somebody heard of it, so 
at that we had the bells set aringing the next morning early, and the music, such 
as the town would afford, under our window; but my landlord brazened it out, 
that we were married before we came thither, only that, being his former guests, 
we would have our wedding-supper at his house. 

We could not find in our hearts to stir the next day; for, in short, having been 
disturbed by the bells in the moming, and having perhaps not slept overmuch 
before, we were so sleepy afterwards that we lay in bed till almost twelve 
o’clock. 

I begged my landlady that we might not have any more music in the town, nor 
ringing of bells, and she managed it so well that we were very quiet; but an odd 
passage interrupted all my mirth for a good while. The great room of the house 
looked into the street, and my new spouse being belowstairs, I had walked to the 
end of the room; and it being a pleasant, warm day, I had opened the window, 
and was standing at it for some air, when I saw three gentlemen come by on 
horseback and go into an inn just against us. 

It was not to be concealed, nor was it so doubtful as to leave me any room to 
question it, but the second of the three was my Lancashire husband. I was 
frightened to death; I never was in such a consternation in my life; I though I 
should have sunk into the ground; my blood ran chill in my veins, and I trembled 
as if I had been in a cold fit of ague. I say, there was no room to question the 
truth of it; I knew his clothes, I knew his horse, and I knew his face. 

The first sensible reflect I made was, that my husband was not by to see my 
disorder, and that I was very glad of it. The gentlemen had not been long in the 
house but they came to the window of their room, as is usual; but my window 
was shut, you may be sure. However, I could not keep from peeping at them, and 
there I saw him again, heard him call out to one of the servants of the house for 
something he wanted, and received all the terrifying confirmations of its being 


the same person that were possible to be had. 

My next concern was to know, if possible, what was his business there; but 
that was impossible. Sometimes my imagination formed an idea of one frightful 
thing, sometimes of another; sometime I thought he had discovered me, and was 
come to upbraid me with ingratitude and breach of honour; and every moment I 
fancied he was coming up the stairs to insult me; and innumerable fancies came 
into my head of what was never in his head, nor ever could be, unless the devil 
had revealed it to him. 

I remained in this fright nearly two hours, and scarce ever kept my eye from 
the window or door of the inn where they were. At last, hearing a great clatter in 
the passage of their inn, I ran to the window, and, to my great satisfaction, saw 
them all three go out again and travel on westward. Had they gone towards 
London, I should have been still in a fright, lest I should meet him on the road 
again, and that he should know me; but he went the contrary way, and so I was 
eased of that disorder. 

We resolved to be going the next day, but about six o’clock at night we were 
alarmed with a great uproar in the street, and people riding as if they had been 
out of their wits; and what was it but a hue-and-cry after three highwaymen that 
had robbed two coaches and some other travellers near Dunstable Hill, and 
notice had, it seems, been given that they had been seen at Brickhill at such a 
house, meaning the house where those gentlemen had been. 

The house was immediately beset and searched, but there were witnesses 
enough that the gentlemen had been gone over three hours. The crowd having 
gathered about, we had the news presently; and I was heartily concerned now 
another way. I presently told the people of the house, that I durst to say those 
were not the persons, for that I knew one of the gentlemen to be a very honest 
person, and of a good estate in Lancashire. 

The constable who came with the hue-and-cry was immediately informed of 
this, and came over to me to be satisfied from my own mouth, and I assured him 
that I saw the three gentlemen as I was at the window; that I saw them 
afterwards at the windows of the room they dined in; that I saw them afterwards 
take horse, and I could assure him I knew one of them to be such a man, that he 
was a gentleman of a very good estate, and an undoubted character in 
Lancashire, from whence I was just now upon my journey. 

The assurance with which I delivered this gave the mob gentry a check, and 
gave the constable such satisfaction, that he immediately sounded a retreat, told 
his people these were not the men, but that he had an account they were very 
honest gentlemen; and so they went all back again. What the truth of the matter 
was I knew not, but certain it was that the coaches were robbed at Dunstable 


Hill, and #560 in money taken; besides, some of the lace merchants that always 
travel that way had been visited too. As to the three gentlemen, that remains to 
be explained hereafter. 

Well, this alarm stopped us another day, though my spouse was for travelling, 
and told me that it was always safest travelling after a robbery, for that the 
thieves were sure to be gone far enough off when they had alarmed the country; 
but I was afraid and uneasy, and indeed principally lest my old acquaintance 
should be upon the road still, and should chance to see me. 

I never lived four pleasanter days together in my life. I was a mere bride all 
this while, and my new spouse strove to make me entirely easy in everything. Oh 
could this state of life have continued, how had all my past troubles been forgot, 
and my future sorrows avoided! But I had a past life of a most wretched kind to 
account for, some if it in this world as well as in another. 

We came away the fifth day; and my landlord, because he saw me uneasy, 
mounted himself, his son, and three honest country fellows with good firearms, 
and, without telling us of it, followed the coach, and would see us safe into 
Dunstable. We could do no less than treat them very handsomely at Dunstable, 
which cost my spouse about ten or twelve shillings, and something he gave the 
men for their time too, but my landlord would take nothing for himself. 

This was the most happy contrivance for me that could have fallen out; for had 
I come to London unmarried, I must either have come to him for the first night’s 
entertainment, or have discovered to him that I had not one acquaintance in the 
whole city of London that could receive a poor bride for the first night’s lodging 
with her spouse. But now, being an old married woman, I made no scruple of 
going directly home with him, and there I took possession at once of a house 
well furnished, and a husband in very good circumstances, so that I had a 
prospect of a very happy life, if I knew how to manage it; and I had leisure to 
consider of the real value of the life I was likely to live. How different it was to 
be from the loose ungoverned part I had acted before, and how much happier a 
life of virtue and sobriety is, than that which we call a life of pleasure. 

Oh had this particular scene of life lasted, or had I learned from that time I 
enjoyed it, to have tasted the true sweetness of it, and had I not fallen into that 
poverty which is the sure bane of virtue, how happy had I been, not only here, 
but perhaps for ever! for while I lived thus, I was really a penitent for all my life 
past. I looked back on it with abhorrence, and might truly be said to hate myself 
for it. I often reflected how my lover at the Bath, struck at the hand of God, 
repented and abandoned me, and refused to see me any more, though he loved 
me to an extreme; but I, prompted by that worst of devils, poverty, returned to 
the vile practice, and made the advantage of what they call a handsome face to 


be the relief to my necessities, and beauty be a pimp to vice. 

Now I seemed landed in a safe harbour, after the stormy voyage of life past 
was at an end, and I began to be thankful for my deliverance. I sat many an hour 
by myself, and wept over the remembrance of past follies, and the dreadful 
extravagances of a wicked life, and sometimes I flattered myself that I had 
sincerely repented. 

But there are temptations which it is not in the power of human nature to 
resist, and few know what would be their case if driven to the same exigencies. 
As covetousness is the root of all evil, so poverty is, I believe, the worst of all 
snares. But I waive that discourse till I come to an experiment. 

I lived with this husband with the utmost tranquillity; he was a quiet, sensible, 
sober man; virtuous, modest, sincere, and in his business diligent and just. His 
business was in a narrow compass, and his income sufficient to a plentiful way 
of living in the ordinary way. I do not say to keep an equipage, and make a 
figure, as the world calls it, nor did I expect it, or desire it; for as I abhorred the 
levity and extravagance of my former life, so I chose now to live retired, frugal, 
and within ourselves. I kept no company, made no visits; minded my family, and 
obliged my husband; and this kind of life became a pleasure to me. 

We lived in an uninterrupted course of ease and content for five years, when a 
sudden blow from an almost invisible hand blasted all my happiness, and turned 
me out into the world in a condition the reverse of all that had been before it. 

My husband having trusted one of his fellow-clerks with a sum of money, too 
much for our fortunes to bear the loss of, the clerk failed, and the loss fell very 
heavy on my husband, yet it was not so great neither but that, if he had had spirit 
and courage to have looked his misfortunes in the face, his credit was so good 
that, as I told him, he would easily recover it; for to sink under trouble is to 
double the weight, and he that will die in it, shall die in it. 

It was in vain to speak comfortably to him; the wound had sunk too deep; it 
was a Stab that touched the vitals; he grew melancholy and disconsolate, and 
from thence lethargic, and died. I foresaw the blow, and was extremely 
oppressed in my mind, for I saw evidently that if he died I was undone. 

I had had two children by him and no more, for, to tell the truth, it began to be 
time for me to leave bearing children, for I was now eight-and-forty, and I 
suppose if he had lived I should have had no more. 

I was now left in a dismal and disconsolate case indeed, and in several things 
worse than ever. First, it was past the flourishing time with me when I might 
expect to be courted for a mistress; that agreeable part had declined some time, 
and the ruins only appeared of what had been; and that which was worse than all 
this, that I was the most dejected, disconsolate creature alive. I that had 


encouraged my husband, and endeavoured to support his spirits under his 
trouble, could not support my own; I wanted that spirit in trouble which I told 
him was so necessary to him for bearing the burthen. 

But my case was indeed deplorable, for I was left perfectly friendless and 
helpless, and the loss my husband had sustained had reduced his circumstances 
so low, that though indeed I was not in debt, yet I could easily foresee that what 
was left would not support me long; that while it wasted daily for subsistence, I 
had not way to increase it one shilling, so that it would be soon all spent, and 
then I saw nothing before me but the utmost distress; and this represented itself 
so lively to my thoughts, that it seemed as if it was come, before it was really 
very near; also my very apprehensions doubled the misery, for I fancied every 
sixpence that I paid for a loaf of bread was the last that I had in the world, and 
that to-morrow I was to fast, and be starved to death. 

In this distress I had no assistant, no friend to comfort or advise me; I sat and 
cried and tormented myself night and day, wringing my hands, and sometimes 
raving like a distracted woman; and indeed I have often wondered it had not 
affected my reason, for I had the vapours to such a degree, that my 
understanding was sometimes quite lost in fancies and imaginations. 

I lived two years in this dismal condition, wasting that little I had, weeping 
continually over my dismal circumstances, and, as it were, only bleeding to 
death, without the least hope or prospect of help from God or man; and now I 
had cried too long, and so often, that tears were, as I might say, exhausted, and I 
began to be desperate, for I grew poor apace. 

For a little relief I had put off my house and took lodgings; and as I was 
reducing my living, so I sold off most of my goods, which put a little money in 
my pocket, and I lived near a year upon that, spending very sparingly, and eking 
things out to the utmost; but still when I looked before me, my very heart would 
sink within me at the inevitable approach of misery and want. Oh let none read 
this part without seriously reflecting on the circumstances of a desolate state, and 
how they would grapple with mere want of friends and want of bread; it will 
certainly make them think not of sparing what they have only, but of looking up 
to heaven for support, and of the wise man’s prayer, ‘Give me not poverty, lest I 
steal.’ 

Let them remember that a time of distress is a time of dreadful temptation, and 
all the strength to resist is taken away; poverty presses, the soul is made 
desperate by distress, and what can be done? It was one evening, when being 
brought, as I may say, to the last gasp, I think I may truly say I was distracted 
and raving, when prompted by I know not what spirit, and, as it were, doing I did 
not know what or why, I dressed me (for I had still pretty good clothes) and went 


out. I am very sure I had no manner of design in my head when I went out; I 
neither knew nor considered where to go, or on what business; but as the devil 
carried me out and laid his bait for me, so he brought me, to be sure, to the place, 
for I knew not whither I was going or what I did. 

Wandering thus about, I knew not whither, I passed by an apothecary’s shop 
in Leadenhall Street, when I saw lie on a stool just before the counter a little 
bundle wrapped in a white cloth; beyond it stood a maid-servant with her back to 
it, looking towards the top of the shop, where the apothecary’s apprentice, as I 
suppose, was standing upon the counter, with his back also to the door, and a 
candle in his hand, looking and reaching up to the upper shelf for something he 
wanted, so that both were engaged mighty earnestly, and nobody else in the 
shop. 

This was the bait; and the devil, who I said laid the snare, as readily prompted 
me as if he had spoke, for I remember, and shall never forget it, ‘twas like a 
voice spoken to me over my shoulder, “Take the bundle; be quick; do it this 
moment.’ It was no sooner said but I stepped into the shop, and with my back to 
the wench, as if I had stood up for a cart that was going by, I put my hand behind 
me and took the bundle, and went off with it, the maid or the fellow not 
perceiving me, or any one else. 

It is impossible to express the horror of my soul all the while I did it. When I 
went away I had no heart to run, or scarce to mend my pace. I crossed the street 
indeed, and went down the first turning I came to, and I think it was a street that 
went through into Fenchurch Street. From thence I crossed and turned through 
sO Many ways and turnings, that I could never tell which way it was, not where I 
went; for I felt not the ground I stepped on, and the farther I was out of danger, 
the faster I went, till, tired and out of breath, I was forced to sit down on a little 
bench at a door, and then I began to recover, and found I was got into Thames 
Street, near Billingsgate. I rested me a little and went on; my blood was all ina 
fire; my heart beat as if I was in a sudden fright. In short, I was under such a 
surprise that I still knew not wither I was going, or what to do. 

After I had tired myself thus with walking a long way about, and so eagerly, I 
began to consider and make home to my lodging, where I came about nine 
o’clock at night. 

When the bundle was made up for, or on what occasion laid where I found it, I 
knew not, but when I came to open it I found there was a suit of childbed-linen 
in it, very good and almost new, the lace very fine; there was a silver porringer 
of a pint, a small silver mug and six spoons, with some other linen, a good 
smock, and three silk handkerchiefs, and in the mug, wrapped up in a paper, 18s. 
6d. in money. 


All the while I was opening these things I was under such dreadful 
impressions of fear, and I such terror of mind, though I was perfectly safe, that I 
cannot express the manner of it. I sat me down, and cried most vehemently. 
‘Lord,’ said I, ‘what am I now? a thief! Why, I shall be taken next time, and be 
carried to Newgate and be tried for my life!’ And with that I cried again a long 
time, and I am sure, as poor as I was, if I had durst for fear, I would certainly 
have carried the things back again; but that went off after a while. Well, I went 
to bed for that night, but slept little; the horror of the fact was upon my mind, 
and I knew not what I said or did all night, and all the next day. Then I was 
impatient to hear some news of the loss; and would fain know how it was, 
whether they were a poor body’s goods, or a rich. ‘Perhaps,’ said I, ‘it may be 
some poor widow like me, that had packed up these goods to go and sell them 
for a little bread for herself and a poor child, and are now starving and breaking 
their hearts for want of that little they would have fetched.’ And this thought 
tormented me worse than all the rest, for three or four days’ time. 

But my own distresses silenced all these reflections, and the prospect of my 
own starving, which grew every day more frightful to me, hardened my heart by 
degrees. It was then particularly heavy upon my mind, that I had been reformed, 
and had, as I hoped, repented of all my past wickedness; that I had lived a sober, 
grave, retired life for several years, but now I should be driven by the dreadful 
necessity of my circumstances to the gates of destruction, soul and body; and 
two or three times I fell upon my knees, praying to God, as well as I could, for 
deliverance; but I cannot but say, my prayers had no hope in them. I knew not 
what to do; it was all fear without, and dark within; and I reflected on my past 
life as not sincerely repented of, that Heaven was now beginning to punish me 
on this side the grave, and would make me as miserable as I had been wicked. 

Had I gone on here I had perhaps been a true penitent; but I had an evil 
counsellor within, and he was continually prompting me to relieve myself by the 
worst Means; so one evening he tempted me again, by the same wicked impulse 
that had said ‘Take that bundle,’ to go out again and seek for what might happen. 

I went out now by daylight, and wandered about I knew not whither, and in 
search of I knew not what, when the devil put a snare in my way of a dreadful 
nature indeed, and such a one as I have never had before or since. Going through 
Aldersgate Street, there was a pretty little child who had been at a dancing- 
school, and was going home, all alone; and my prompter, like a true devil, set 
me upon this innocent creature. I talked to it, and it prattled to me again, and I 
took it by the hand and led it along till I came to a paved alley that goes into 
Bartholomew Close, and I led it in there. The child said that was not its way 
home. I said, ‘Yes, my dear, it is; ’l1l show you the way home.’ The child had a 


little necklace on of gold beads, and I had my eye upon that, and in the dark of 
the alley I stooped, pretending to mend the child’s clog that was loose, and took 
off her necklace, and the child never felt it, and so led the child on again. Here, I 
say, the devil put me upon killing the child in the dark alley, that it might not 
cry, but the very thought frighted me so that I was ready to drop down; but I 
turned the child about and bade it go back again, for that was not its way home. 
The child said, so she would, and I went through into Bartholomew Close, and 
then turned round to another passage that goes into St. John Street; then, 
crossing into Smithfield, went down Chick Lane and into Field Lane to Holborn 
Bridge, when, mixing with the crowd of people usually passing there, it was not 
possible to have been found out; and thus I enterprised my second sally into the 
world. 

The thoughts of this booty put out all the thoughts of the first, and the 
reflections I had made wore quickly off; poverty, as I have said, hardened my 
heart, and my own necessities made me regardless of anything. The last affair 
left no great concern upon me, for as I did the poor child no harm, I only said to 
myself, I had given the parents a just reproof for their negligence in leaving the 
poor little lamb to come home by itself, and it would teach them to take more 
care of it another time. 

This string of beads was worth about twelve or fourteen pounds. I suppose it 
might have been formerly the mother’s, for it was too big for the child’s wear, 
but that perhaps the vanity of the mother, to have her child look fine at the 
dancing-school, had made her let the child wear it; and no doubt the child had a 
maid sent to take care of it, but she, careless jade, was taken up perhaps with 
some fellow that had met her by the way, and so the poor baby wandered till it 
fell into my hands. 

However, I did the child no harm; I did not so much as fright it, for I had a 
great many tender thoughts about me yet, and did nothing but what, as I may 
say, Mere necessity drove me to. 

I had a great many adventures after this, but I was young in the business, and 
did not know how to manage, otherwise than as the devil put things into my 
head; and indeed he was seldom backward to me. One adventure I had which 
was very lucky to me. I was going through Lombard Street in the dusk of the 
evening, just by the end of Three King court, when on a sudden comes a fellow 
running by me as swift as lightning, and throws a bundle that was in his hand, 
just behind me, as I stood up against the corner of the house at the turning into 
the alley. Just as he threw it in he said, ‘God bless you, mistress, let it lie there a 
little,’ and away he runs swift as the wind. After him comes two more, and 
immediately a young fellow without his hat, crying ‘Stop thief!’ and after him 


two or three more. They pursued the two last fellows so close, that they were 
forced to drop what they had got, and one of them was taken into the bargain, 
and other got off free. 

I stood stock-still all this while, till they came back, dragging the poor fellow 
they had taken, and lugging the things they had found, extremely well satisfied 
that they had recovered the booty and taken the thief; and thus they passed by 
me, for I looked only like one who stood up while the crowd was gone. 

Once or twice I asked what was the matter, but the people neglected 
answering me, and I was not very importunate; but after the crowd was wholly 
past, I took my opportunity to turn about and take up what was behind me and 
walk away. This, indeed, I did with less disturbance than I had done formerly, 
for these things I did not steal, but they were stolen to my hand. I got safe to my 
lodgings with this cargo, which was a piece of fine black lustring silk, and a 
piece of velvet; the latter was but part of a piece of about eleven yards; the 
former was a whole piece of near fifty yards. It seems it was a mercer’s shop that 
they had rifled. I say rifled, because the goods were so considerable that they had 
lost; for the goods that they recovered were pretty many, and I believe came to 
about six or seven several pieces of silk. How they came to get so many I could 
not tell; but as I had only robbed the thief, I made no scruple at taking these 
goods, and being very glad of them too. 

I had pretty good luck thus far, and I made several adventures more, though 
with but small purchase, yet with good success, but I went in daily dread that 
some mischief would befall me, and that I should certainly come to be hanged at 
last. The impression this made on me was too strong to be slighted, and it kept 
me from making attempts that, for ought I knew, might have been very safely 
performed; but one thing I cannot omit, which was a bait to me many a day. I 
walked frequently out into the villages round the town, to see if nothing would 
fall in my way there; and going by a house near Stepney, I saw on the window- 
board two rings, one a small diamond ring, and the other a gold ring, to be sure 
laid there by some thoughtless lady, that had more money then forecast, perhaps 
only till she washed her hands. 

I walked several times by the window to observe if I could see whether there 
was anybody in the room or no, and I could see nobody, but still I was not sure. 
It came presently into my thoughts to rap at the glass, as if I wanted to speak 
with somebody, and if anybody was there they would be sure to come to the 
window, and then I would tell them to remove those rings, for that I had seen 
two suspicious fellows take notice of them. This was a ready thought. I rapped 
once or twice and nobody came, when, seeing the coast clear, I thrust hard 
against the square of the glass, and broke it with very little noise, and took out 


the two rings, and walked away with them very safe. The diamond ring was 
worth about #3, and the other about 9s. 

I was now at a loss for a market for my goods, and especially for my two 
pieces of silk. I was very loth to dispose of them for a trifle, as the poor unhappy 
thieves in general do, who, after they have ventured their lives for perhaps a 
thing of value, are fain to sell it for a song when they have done; but I was 
resolved I would not do thus, whatever shift I made, unless I was driven to the 
last extremity. However, I did not well know what course to take. At last I 
resolved to go to my old governess, and acquaint myself with her again. I had 
punctually supplied the #5 a year to her for my little boy as long as I was able, 
but at last was obliged to put a stop to it. However, I had written a letter to her, 
wherein I had told her that my circumstances were reduced very low; that I had 
lost my husband, and that I was not able to do it any longer, and so begged that 
the poor child might not suffer too much for its mother’s misfortunes. 

I now made her a visit, and I found that she drove something of the old trade 
still, but that she was not in such flourishing circumstances as before; for she had 
been sued by a certain gentleman who had had his daughter stolen from him, and 
who, it seems, she had helped to convey away; and it was very narrowly that she 
escaped the gallows. The expense also had ravaged her, and she was become 
very poor; her house was but meanly furnished, and she was not in such repute 
for her practice as before; however, she stood upon her legs, as they say, and a 
she was a Stirring, bustling woman, and had some stock left, she was turned 
pawnbroker, and lived pretty well. 

She received me very civilly, and with her usual obliging manner told me she 
would not have the less respect for me for my being reduced; that she had taken 
care my boy was very well looked after, though I could not pay for him, and that 
the woman that had him was easy, so that I needed not to trouble myself about 
him till I might be better able to do it effectually. 

I told her that I had not much money left, but that I had some things that were 
money’s worth, if she could tell me how I might turn them into money. She 
asked me what it was I had. I pulled out the string of gold beads, and told her it 
was one of my husband’s presents to me; then I showed her the two parcels of 
silk, which I told her I had from Ireland, and brought up to town with me; and 
the little diamond ring. As to the small parcel of plate and spoons, I had found 
means to dispose of them myself before; and as for the childbed-linen I had, she 
offered me to take it herself, believing it to have been my own. She told me that 
she was turned pawnbroker, and that she would sell those things for me as pawn 
to her; and so she sent presently for proper agents that bought them, being in her 
hands, without any scruple, and gave good prices too. 


I now began to think this necessary woman might help me a little in my low 
condition to some business, for I would gladly have turned my hand to any 
honest employment if I could have got it. But here she was deficient; honest 
business did not come within her reach. If I had been younger, perhaps she might 
have helped me to a spark, but my thoughts were off that kind of livelihood, as 
being quite out of the way after fifty, which was my case, and so I told her. 

She invited me at last to come, and be at her house till I could find something 
to do, and it should cost me very little, and this I gladly accepted of. And now 
living a little easier, I entered into some measures to have my little son by my 
last husband taken off; and this she made easy too, reserving a payment only of 
#5 a year, if I could pay it. This was such a help to me, that for a good while I 
left off the wicked trade that I had so newly taken up; and gladly I would have 
got my bread by the help of my needle if I could have got work, but that was 
very hard to do for one that had no manner of acquaintance in the world. 

However, at last I got some quilting work for ladies’ beds, petticoats, and the 
like; and this I liked very well, and worked very hard, and with this I began to 
live; but the diligent devil, who resolved I should continue in his service, 
continually prompted me to go out and take a walk, that is to say, to see if 
anything would offer in the old way. 

One evening I blindly obeyed his summons, and fetched a long circuit through 
the streets, but met with no purchase, and came home very weary and empty; but 
not content with that, I went out the next evening too, when going by an 
alehouse I saw the door of a little room open, next the very street, and on the 
table a silver tankard, things much in use in public-houses at that time. It seems 
some company had been drinking there, and the careless boys had forgot to take 
it away. 

I went into the box frankly, and setting the silver tankard on the corner of the 
bench, I sat down before it, and knocked with my foot; a boy came presently, 
and I bade him fetch me a pint of warm ale, for it was cold weather; the boy ran, 
and I heard him go down the cellar to draw the ale. While the boy was gone, 
another boy came into the room, and cried, ‘D’ ye call?’ I spoke with a 
melancholy air, and said, ‘No, child; the boy is gone for a pint of ale for me.’ 

While I sat here, I heard the woman in the bar say, ‘Are they all gone in the 
five?’ which was the box I sat in, and the boy said, ‘Yes.’ ‘Who fetched the 
tankard away?’ says the woman. ‘I did,’ says another boy; ‘that’s it,’ pointing, it 
seems, to another tankard, which he had fetched from another box by mistake; or 
else it must be, that the rogue forgot that he had not brought it in, which certainly 
he had not. 

I heard all this, much to my satisfaction, for I found plainly that the tankard 


was not missed, and yet they concluded it was fetched away; so I drank my ale, 
called to pay, and as I went away I said, ‘Take care of your plate, child,’ 
meaning a silver pint mug, which he brought me drink in. The boy said, ‘Yes, 
madam, very welcome,’ and away I came. 

I came home to my governess, and now I thought it was a time to try her, that 
if I might be put to the necessity of being exposed, she might offer me some 
assistance. When I had been at home some time, and had an opportunity of 
talking to her, I told her I had a secret of the greatest consequence in the world to 
commit to her, if she had respect enough for me to keep it a secret. She told me 
she had kept one of my secrets faithfully; why should I doubt her keeping 
another? I told her the strangest thing in the world had befallen me, and that it 
had made a thief of me, even without any design, and so told her the whole story 
of the tankard. ‘And have you brought it away with you, my dear?’ says she. ‘To 
be sure I have,’ says I, and showed it her. ‘But what shall I do now,’ says J; 
‘must not carry it again?’ 

‘Carry it again!’ says she. ‘Ay, if you are minded to be sent to Newgate for 
stealing it.” ‘Why,’ says I, ‘they can’t be so base to stop me, when I carry it to 
them again?’ ‘You don’t know those sort of people, child,’ says she; ‘they’ ll not 
only carry you to Newgate, but hang you too, without any regard to the honesty 
of returning it; or bring in an account of all the other tankards they have lost, for 
you to pay for.’ ‘What must I do, then?’ says I. ‘Nay,’ says she, ‘as you have 
played the cunning part and stole it, you must e’en keep it; there’s no going back 
now. Besides, child,’ says she, ‘don’t you want it more than they do? I wish you 
could light of such a bargain once a week.’ 

This gave me a new notion of my governess, and that since she was turned 
pawnbroker, she had a sort of people about her that were none of the honest ones 
that I had met with there before. 

I had not been long there but I discovered it more plainly than before, for 
every now and then I saw hilts of swords, spoons, forks, tankards, and all such 
kind of ware brought in, not to be pawned, but to be sold downright; and she 
bought everything that came without asking any questions, but had very good 
bargains, as I found by her discourse. 

I found also that in following this trade she always melted down the plate she 
bought, that it might not be challenged; and she came to me and told me one 
morning that she was going to melt, and if I would, she would put my tankard in, 
that it might not be seen by anybody. I told her, with all my heart; so she 
weighed it, and allowed me the full value in silver again; but I found she did not 
do the same to the rest of her customers. 

Some time after this, as I was at work, and very melancholy, she begins to ask 


me what the matter was, as she was used to do. I told her my heart was heavy; I 
had little work, and nothing to live on, and knew not what course to take. She 
laughed, and told me I must go out again and try my fortune; it might be that I 
might meet with another piece of plate. ‘O mother!’ says I, ‘that is a trade I have 
no skill in, and if I should be taken I am undone at once.’ Says she, ‘I could help 
you to a schoolmistress that shall make you as dexterous as herself.’ I trembled 
at that proposal, for hitherto I had had no confederates, nor any acquaintance 
among that tribe. But she conquered all my modesty, and all my fears; and in a 
little time, by the help of this confederate, I grew as impudent a thief, and as 
dexterous as ever Moll Cutpurse was, though, if fame does not belie her, not half 
so handsome. 

The comrade she helped me to dealt in three sorts of craft, viz. shoplifting, 
stealing of shop-books and pocket-books, and taking off gold watches from the 
ladies’ sides; and this last she did so dexterously that no woman ever arrived to 
the performance of that art so as to do it like her. I liked the first and the last of 
these things very well, and I attended her some time in the practice, just as a 
deputy attends a midwife, without any pay. 

At length she put me to practice. She had shown me her art, and I had several 
times unhooked a watch from her own side with great dexterity. At last she 
showed me a prize, and this was a young lady big with child, who had a 
charming watch. The thing was to be done as she came out of church. She goes 
on one side of the lady, and pretends, just as she came to the steps, to fall, and 
fell against the lady with so much violence as put her into a great fright, and both 
cried out terribly. In the very moment that she jostled the lady, I had hold of the 
watch, and holding it the right way, the start she gave drew the hook out, and she 
never felt it. 1 made off immediately, and left my schoolmistress to come out of 
her pretended fright gradually, and the lady too; and presently the watch was 
missed. ‘Ay,’ says my comrade, ‘then it was those rogues that thrust me down, I 
warrant ye; I wonder the gentlewoman did not miss her watch before, then we 
might have taken them.’ 

She humoured the thing so well that nobody suspected her, and I was got 
home a full hour before her. This was my first adventure in company. The watch 
was indeed a very fine one, and had a great many trinkets about it, and my 
governess allowed us #20 for it, of which I had half. And thus I was entered a 
complete thief, hardened to the pitch above all the reflections of conscience or 
modesty, and to a degree which I must acknowledge I never thought possible in 
me. 

Thus the devil, who began, by the help of an irresistible poverty, to push me 
into this wickedness, brought me on to a height beyond the common rate, even 


when my necessities were not so great, or the prospect of my misery so 
terrifying; for I had now got into a little vein of work, and as I was not at a loss 
to handle my needle, it was very probable, as acquaintance came in, I might have 
got my bread honestly enough. 

I must say, that if such a prospect of work had presented itself at first, when I 
began to feel the approach of my miserable circumstances—I say, had such a 
prospect of getting my bread by working presented itself then, I had never fallen 
into this wicked trade, or into such a wicked gang as I was now embarked with; 
but practice had hardened me, and I grew audacious to the last degree; and the 
more so because I had carried it on so long, and had never been taken; for, in a 
word, my new partner in wickedness and I went on together so long, without 
being ever detected, that we not only grew bold, but we grew rich, and we had at 
one time one-and-twenty gold watches in our hands. 

I remember that one day being a little more serious than ordinary, and finding 
I had so good a stock beforehand as I had, for I had near #200 in money for my 
share, it came strongly into my mind, no doubt from some kind spirit, if such 
there be, that at first poverty excited me, and my distresses drove me to these 
dreadful shifts; so seeing those distresses were now relieved, and I could also get 
something towards a maintenance by working, and had so good a bank to 
support me, why should I now not leave off, as they say, while I was well? that I 
could not expect to go always free; and if I was once surprised, and miscarried, I 
was undone. 

This was doubtless the happy minute, when, if I had hearkened to the blessed 
hint, from whatsoever had it came, I had still a cast for an easy life. But my fate 
was otherwise determined; the busy devil that so industriously drew me in had 
too fast hold of me to let me go back; but as poverty brought me into the mire, so 
avarice kept me in, till there was no going back. As to the arguments which my 
reason dictated for persuading me to lay down, avarice stepped in and said, ‘Go 
on, go on; you have had very good luck; go on till you have gotten four or five 
hundred pounds, and they you shall leave off, and then you may live easy 
without working at all.’ 

Thus I, that was once in the devil’s clutches, was held fast there as with a 
charm, and had no power to go without the circle, till I was engulfed in 
labyrinths of trouble too great to get out at all. 

However, these thoughts left some impression upon me, and made me act with 
some more caution than before, and more than my directors used for themselves. 
My comrade, as I called her, but rather she should have been called my teacher, 
with another of her scholars, was the first in the misfortune; for, happening to be 
upon the hunt for purchase, they made an attempt upon a linen-draper in 


Cheapside, but were snapped by a hawk’s-eyed journeyman, and seized with two 
pieces of cambric, which were taken also upon them. 

This was enough to lodge them both in Newgate, where they had the 
misfortune to have some of their former sins brought to remembrance. Two 
other indictments being brought against them, and the facts being proved upon 
them, they were both condemned to die. They both pleaded their bellies, and 
were both voted quick with child; though my tutoress was no more with child 
than I was. 

I went frequently to see them, and condole with them, expecting that it would 
be my turn next; but the place gave me so much horror, reflecting that it was the 
place of my unhappy birth, and of my mother’s misfortunes, and that I could not 
bear it, so I was forced to leave off going to see them. 

And oh! could I have but taken warning by their disasters, I had been happy 
still, for I was yet free, and had nothing brought against me; but it could not be, 
my measure was not yet filled up. 

My comrade, having the brand of an old offender, was executed; the young 
offender was spared, having obtained a reprieve, but lay starving a long while in 
prison, till at last she got her name into what they call a circuit pardon, and so 
came off. 

This terrible example of my comrade frighted me heartily, and for a good 
while I made no excursions; but one night, in the neighbourhood of my 
governess’s house, they cried ‘Fire.’ My governess looked out, for we were all 
up, and cried immediately that such a gentlewoman’s house was all of a light fire 
atop, and so indeed it was. Here she gives me a job. ‘Now, child,’ says she, 
‘there is a rare opportunity, for the fire being so near that you may go to it before 
the street is blocked up with the crowd.’ She presently gave me my cue. ‘Go, 
child,’ says she, ‘to the house, and run in and tell the lady, or anybody you see, 
that you come to help them, and that you came from such a gentlewoman (that 
is, one of her acquaintance farther up the street).’ She gave me the like cue to the 
next house, naming another name that was also an acquaintance of the 
gentlewoman of the house. 

Away I went, and, coming to the house, I found them all in confusion, you 
may be sure. I ran in, and finding one of the maids, ‘Lord! sweetheart,’ says I, 
‘how came this dismal accident? Where is your mistress? Any how does she do? 
Is she safe? And where are the children? I come from Madam to help you.’ 
Away runs the maid. ‘Madam, madam,’ says she, screaming as loud as she could 
yell, ‘here is a gentlewoman come from Madam to help us.’ The poor 
woman, half out of her wits, with a bundle under her arm, an two little children, 
comes toward me. ‘Lord! madam,’ says I, ‘let me carry the poor children to 











Madam , she desires you to send them; she’!l take care of the poor lambs;’ 
and immediately I takes one of them out of her hand, and she lifts the other up 
into my arms. ‘Ay, do, for God’s sake,’ says she, ‘carry them to her. Oh! thank 
her for her kindness.’ ‘Have you anything else to secure, madam?’ says I; ‘she 
will take care of it.” ‘Oh dear! ay,’ says she, ‘God bless her, and thank her. Take 
this bundle of plate and carry it to her too. Oh, she is a good woman. Oh Lord! 
we are utterly ruined, utterly undone!’ And away she runs from me out of her 
wits, and the maids after her; and away comes I with the two children and the 
bundle. 

I was no sooner got into the street but I saw another woman come to me. ‘Oh!’ 
says she, ‘mistress,’ in a piteous tone, ‘you will let fall the child. Come, this is a 
sad time; let me help you’; and immediately lays hold of my bundle to carry it 
for me. ‘No,’ says I; ‘if you will help me, take the child by the hand, and lead it 
for me but to the upper end of the street; I’1l go with you and satisfy you for your 
pains.’ 

She could not avoid going, after what I said; but the creature, in short, was one 
of the same business with me, and wanted nothing but the bundle; however, she 
went with me to the door, for she could not help it. When we were come there I 
whispered her, ‘Go, child,’ said I, ‘I understand your trade; you may meet with 
purchase enough.’ 

She understood me and walked off. I thundered at the door with the children, 
and as the people were raised before by the noise of the fire, I was soon let in, 
and I said, ‘Is madam awake? Pray tell her Mrs. desires the favour of her to 
take the two children in; poor lady, she will be undone, their house is all of a 
flame,’ They took the children in very civilly, pitied the family in distress, and 
away came I with my bundle. One of the maids asked me if I was not to leave 
the bundle too. I said, ‘No, sweetheart, ‘tis to go to another place; it does not 
belong to them.’ 

I was a great way out of the hurry now, and so I went on, clear of anybody’s 
inquiry, and brought the bundle of plate, which was very considerable, straight 
home, and gave it to my old governess. She told me she would not look into it, 
but bade me go out again to look for more. 

She gave me the like cue to the gentlewoman of the next house to that which 
was on fire, and I did my endeavour to go, but by this time the alarm of fire was 
so great, and so many engines playing, and the street so thronged with people, 
that I could not get near the house whatever I would do; so I came back again to 
my governess’s, and taking the bundle up into my chamber, I began to examine 
it. It is with horror that I tell what a treasure I found there; ‘tis enough to say, 
that besides most of the family plate, which was considerable, I found a gold 





chain, an old-fashioned thing, the locket of which was broken, so that I suppose 
it had not been used some years, but the gold was not the worse for that; also a 
little box of burying-rings, the lady’s wedding-ring, and some broken bits of old 
lockets of gold, a gold watch, and a purse with about #24 value in old pieces of 
gold coin, and several other things of value. 

This was the greatest and the worst prize that ever I was concerned in; for 
indeed, though, as I have said above, I was hardened now beyond the power of 
all reflection in other cases, yet it really touched me to the very soul when I 
looked into this treasure, to think of the poor disconsolate gentlewoman who had 
lost so much by the fire besides; and who would think, to be sure, that she had 
saved her plate and best things; how she would be surprised and afflicted when 
she should find that she had been deceived, and should find that the person that 
took her children and her goods, had not come, as was pretended, from the 
gentlewoman in the next street, but that the children had been put upon her 
without her own knowledge. 

I say, I confess the inhumanity of this action moved me very much, and made 
me relent exceedingly, and tears stood in my eyes upon that subject; but with all 
my sense of its being cruel and inhuman, I could never find in my heart to make 
any restitution. The reflection wore off, and I began quickly to forget the 
circumstances that attended the taking them. 

Nor was this all; for though by this job I was become considerably richer than 
before, yet the resolution I had formerly taken, of leaving off this horrid trade 
when I had gotten a little more, did not return, but I must still get farther, and 
more; and the avarice joined so with the success, that I had no more thought of 
coming to a timely alteration of life, though without it I could expect no safety, 
no tranquillity in the possession of what I had so wickedly gained; but a little 
more, and a little more, was the case still. 

At length, yielding to the importunities of my crime, I cast off all remorse and 
repentance, and all the reflections on that head turned to no more than this, that I 
might perhaps come to have one booty more that might complete my desires; but 
though I certainly had that one booty, yet every hit looked towards another, and 
was so encouraging to me to go on with the trade, that I had no gust to the 
thought of laying it down. 

In this condition, hardened by success, and resolving to go on, I fell into the 
snare in which I was appointed to meet with my last reward for this kind of life. 
But even this was not yet, for I met with several successful adventures more in 
this way of being undone. 

I remained still with my governess, who was for a while really concerned for 
the misfortune of my comrade that had been hanged, and who, it seems, knew 


enough of my governess to have sent her the same way, and which made her 
very uneasy; indeed, she was in a very great fright. 

It is true that when she was gone, and had not opened mouth to tell what she 
knew, my governess was easy as to that point, and perhaps glad she was hanged, 
for it was in her power to have obtained a pardon at the expense of her friends; 
but on the other hand, the loss of her, and the sense of her kindness in not 
making her market of what she knew, moved my governess to mourn very 
sincerely for her. I comforted her as well as I could, and she in return hardened 
me to merit more completely the same fate. 

However, as I have said, it made me the more wary, and particularly I was 
very shy of shoplifting, especially among the mercers and drapers, who are a set 
of fellows that have their eyes very much about them. I made a venture or two 
among the lace folks and the milliners, and particularly at one shop where I got 
notice of two young women who were newly set up, and had not been bred to 
the trade. There I think I carried off a piece of bone-lace, worth six or seven 
pounds, and a paper of thread. But this was but once; it was a trick that would 
not serve again. 

It was always reckoned a safe job when we heard of a new shop, and 
especially when the people were such as were not bred to shops. Such may 
depend upon it that they will be visited once or twice at their beginning, and they 
must be very sharp indeed if they can prevent it. 

I made another adventure or two, but they were but trifles too, though 
sufficient to live on. After this nothing considerable offering for a good while, I 
began to think that I must give over the trade in earnest; but my governess, who 
was not willing to lose me, and expected great things of me, brought me one day 
into company with a young woman and a fellow that went for her husband, 
though as it appeared afterwards, she was not his wife, but they were partners, it 
seems, in the trade they carried on, and partners in something else. In short, they 
robbed together, lay together, were taken together, and at last were hanged 
together. 

I came into a kind of league with these two by the help of my governess, and 
they carried me out into three or four adventures, where I rather saw them 
commit some coarse and unhandy robberies, in which nothing but a great stock 
of impudence on their side, and gross negligence on the people’s side who were 
robbed, could have made them successful. So I resolved from that time forward 
to be very cautious how I adventured upon anything with them; and indeed, 
when two or three unlucky projects were proposed by them, I declined the offer, 
and persuaded them against it. One time they particularly proposed robbing a 
watchmaker of three gold watches, which they had eyed in the daytime, and 


found the place where he laid them. One of them had so many keys of all kinds, 
that he made no question to open the place where the watchmaker had laid them; 
and so we made a kind of an appointment; but when I came to look narrowly 
into the thing, I found they proposed breaking open the house, and this, as a 
thing out of my way, I would not embark in, so they went without me. They did 
get into the house by main force, and broke up the locked place where the 
watches were, but found but one of the gold watches, and a silver one, which 
they took, and got out of the house again very clear. But the family, being 
alarmed, cried out “Thieves,’ and the man was pursued and taken; the young 
woman had got off too, but unhappily was stopped at a distance, and the watches 
found upon her. And thus I had a second escape, for they were convicted, and 
both hanged, being old offenders, though but young people. As I said before that 
they robbed together and lay together, so now they hanged together, and there 
ended my new partnership. 

I began now to be very wary, having so narrowly escaped a scouring, and 
having such an example before me; but I had a new tempter, who prompted me 
every day—I mean my governess; and now a prize presented, which as it came 
by her management, so she expected a good share of the booty. There was a 
good quantity of Flanders lace lodged in a private house, where she had gotten 
intelligence of it, and Flanders lace being prohibited, it was a good booty to any 
custom-house officer that could come at it. I had a full account from my 
governess, as well of the quantity as of the very place where it was concealed, 
and I went to a custom-house officer, and told him I had such a discovery to 
make to him of such a quantity of lace, if he would assure me that I should have 
my due share of the reward. This was so just an offer, that nothing could be 
fairer; so he agreed, and taking a constable and me with him, we beset the house. 
As I told him I could go directly to the place, he left it to me; and the hole being 
very dark, I squeezed myself into it, with a candle in my hand, and so reached 
the pieces out to him, taking care as I gave him some so to secure as much about 
myself as I could conveniently dispose of. There was near #300 worth of lace in 
the hole, and I secured about #50 worth of it to myself. The people of the house 
were not owners of the lace, but a merchant who had entrusted them with it; so 
that they were not so surprised as I thought they would be. 

I left the officer overjoyed with his prize, and fully satisfied with what he had 
got, and appointed to meet him at a house of his own directing, where I came 
after I had disposed of the cargo I had about me, of which he had not the least 
suspicion. When I came to him he began to capitulate with me, believing I did 
not understand the right I had to a share in the prize, and would fain have put me 
off with #20, but I let him know that I was not so ignorant as he supposed I was; 


and yet I was glad, too, that he offered to bring me to a certainty. 

I asked #100, and he rose up to #30; I fell to #80, and he rose again to #40; in 
a word, he offered #50, and I consented, only demanding a piece of lace, which I 
though came to about #8 or #9, as if it had been for my own wear, and he agreed 
to it. So I got #50 in money paid me that same night, and made an end of the 
bargain; nor did he ever know who I was, or where to inquire for me, so that if it 
had been discovered that part of the goods were embezzled, he could have made 
no challenge upon me for it. 

I very punctually divided this spoil with my governess, and I passed with her 
from this time for a very dexterous manager in the nicest cases. I found that this 
last was the best and easiest sort of work that was in my way, and I made it my 
business to inquire out prohibited goods, and after buying some, usually 
betrayed them, but none of these discoveries amounted to anything considerable, 
not like that I related just now; but I was willing to act safe, and was still 
cautious of running the great risks which I found others did, and in which they 
miscarried every day. 

The next thing of moment was an attempt at a gentlewoman’s good watch. It 
happened in a crowd, at a meeting-house, where I was in very great danger of 
being taken. I had full hold of her watch, but giving a great jostle, as if 
somebody had thrust me against her, and in the juncture giving the watch a fair 
pull, I found it would not come, so I let it go that moment, and cried out as if I 
had been killed, that somebody had trod upon my foot, and that there were 
certainly pickpockets there, for somebody or other had given a pull at my watch; 
for you are to observe that on these adventures we always went very well 
dressed, and I had very good clothes on, and a gold watch by my side, as like a 
lady as other fold. 

I had no sooner said so, but the other gentlewoman cried out ‘A pickpocket’ 
too, for somebody, she said, had tried to pull her watch away. 

When I touched her watch I was close to her, but when I cried out I stopped as 
it were short, and the crowd bearing her forward a little, she made a noise too, 
but it was at some distance from me, so that she did not in the least suspect me; 
but when she cried out ‘A pickpocket,’ somebody cried, ‘Ay, and here has been 
another! this gentlewoman has been attempted too.’ 

At that very instance, a little farther in the crowd, and very luckily too, they 
cried out ‘A pickpocket,’ again, and really seized a young fellow in the very act. 
This, though unhappy for the wretch, was very opportunely for my case, though 
I had carried it off handsomely enough before; but now it was out of doubt, and 
all the loose part of the crowd ran that way, and the poor boy was delivered up to 
the rage of the street, which is a cruelty I need not describe, and which, however, 


they are always glad of, rather than to be sent to Newgate, where they lie often a 
long time, till they are almost perished, and sometimes they are hanged, and the 
best they can look for, if they are convicted, is to be transported. 

This was a narrow escape to me, and I was so frighted that I ventured no more 
at gold watches a great while. There was indeed a great many concurring 
circumstances in this adventure which assisted to my escape; but the chief was, 
that the woman whose watch I had pulled at was a fool; that is to say, she was 
ignorant of the nature of the attempt, which one would have thought she should 
not have been, seeing she was wise enough to fasten her watch so that it could 
not be slipped up. But she was in such a fright that she had no thought about her 
proper for the discovery; for she, when she felt the pull, screamed out, and 
pushed herself forward, and put all the people about her into disorder, but said 
not a word of her watch, or of a pickpocket, for a least two minutes’ time, which 
was time enough for me, and to spare. For as I had cried out behind her, as I 
have said, and bore myself back in the crowd as she bore forward, there were 
several people, at least seven or eight, the throng being still moving on, that were 
got between me and her in that time, and then I crying out ‘A pickpocket,’ rather 
sooner than she, or at least as soon, she might as well be the person suspected as 
I, and the people were confused in their inquiry; whereas, had she with a 
presence of mind needful on such an occasion, as soon as she felt the pull, not 
screamed out as she did, but turned immediately round and seized the next body 
that was behind her, she had infallibly taken me. 

This is a direction not of the kindest sort to the fraternity, but ‘tis certainly a 
key to the clue of a pickpocket’s motions, and whoever can follow it will as 
certainly catch the thief as he will be sure to miss if he does not. 

I had another adventure, which puts this matter out of doubt, and which may 
be an instruction for posterity in the case of a pickpocket. My good old 
governess, to give a short touch at her history, though she had left off the trade, 
was, as I may say, born a pickpocket, and, as I understood afterwards, had run 
through all the several degrees of that art, and yet had never been taken but once, 
when she was so grossly detected, that she was convicted and ordered to be 
transported; but being a woman of a rare tongue, and withal having money in her 
pocket, she found means, the ship putting into Ireland for provisions, to get on 
shore there, where she lived and practised her old trade for some years; when 
falling into another sort of bad company, she turned midwife and procuress, and 
played a hundred pranks there, which she gave me a little history of in 
confidence between us aS we grew more intimate; and it was to this wicked 
creature that I owed all the art and dexterity I arrived to, in which there were few 
that ever went beyond me, or that practised so long without any misfortune. 


It was after those adventures in Ireland, and when she was pretty well known 
in that country, that she left Dublin and came over to England, where, the time of 
her transportation being not expired, she left her former trade, for fear of falling 
into bad hands again, for then she was sure to have gone to wreck. Here she set 
up the same trade she had followed in Ireland, in which she soon, by her 
admirable management and good tongue, arrived to the height which I have 
already described, and indeed began to be rich, though her trade fell off again 
afterwards, as I have hinted before. 

I mentioned thus much of the history of this woman here, the better to account 
for the concern she had in the wicked life I was now leading, into all the 
particulars of which she led me, as it were, by the hand, and gave me such 
directions, and I so well followed them, that I grew the greatest artist of my time 
and worked myself out of every danger with such dexterity, that when several 
more of my comrades ran themselves into Newgate presently, and by that time 
they had been half a year at the trade, I had now practised upwards of five years, 
and the people at Newgate did not so much as know me; they had heard much of 
me indeed, and often expected me there, but I always got off, though many times 
in the extremest danger. 

One of the greatest dangers I was now in, was that I was too well known 
among the trade, and some of them, whose hatred was owing rather to envy than 
any injury I had done them, began to be angry that I should always escape when 
they were always catched and hurried to Newgate. These were they that gave me 
the name of Moll Flanders; for it was no more of affinity with my real name or 
with any of the name I had ever gone by, than black is of kin to white, except 
that once, as before, I called myself Mrs. Flanders; when I sheltered myself in 
the Mint; but that these rogues never knew, nor could I ever learn how they came 
to give me the name, or what the occasion of it was. 

I was soon informed that some of these who were gotten fast into Newgate 
had vowed to impeach me; and as I knew that two or three of them were but too 
able to do it, I was under a great concern about it, and kept within doors for a 
good while. But my governess—whom I always made partner in my success, 
and who now played a sure game with me, for that she had a share of the gain 
and no share in the hazard—I say, my governess was something impatient of my 
leading such a useless, unprofitable life, as she called it; and she laid a new 
contrivance for my going abroad, and this was to dress me up in men’s clothes, 
and so put me into a new kind of practice. 

I was tall and personable, but a little too smooth-faced for a man; however, I 
seldom went abroad but in the night, it did well enough; but it was a long time 
before I could behave in my new clothes—I mean, as to my craft. It was 


impossible to be so nimble, so ready, so dexterous at these things in a dress so 
contrary to nature; and I did everything clumsily, so I had neither the success nor 
the easiness of escape that I had before, and I resolved to leave it off; but that 
resolution was confirmed soon after by the following accident. 

As my governess disguised me like a man, so she joined me with a man, a 
young fellow that was nimble enough at his business, and for about three weeks 
we did very well together. Our principal trade was watching shopkeepers’ 
counters, and slipping off any kind of goods we could see carelessly laid 
anywhere, and we made several good bargains, as we called them, at this work. 
And as we kept always together, so we grew very intimate, yet he never knew 
that I was not a man, nay, though I several times went home with him to his 
lodgings, according as our business directed, and four or five times lay with him 
all night. But our design lay another way, and it was absolutely necessary to me 
to conceal my sex from him, as appeared afterwards. The circumstances of our 
living, coming in late, and having such and such business to do as required that 
nobody should be trusted with the coming into our lodgings, were such as made 
it impossible to me to refuse lying with him, unless I would have owned my sex; 
and as it was, I effectually concealed myself. But his ill, and my good fortune, 
soon put an end to this life, which I must own I was sick of too, on several other 
accounts. We had made several prizes in this new way of business, but the last 
would be extraordinary. There was a shop in a certain street which had a 
warehouse behind it that looked into another street, the house making the corner 
of the turning. 

Through the window of the warehouse we saw, lying on the counter or 
showboard, which was just before it, five pieces of silks, besides other stuffs, 
and though it was almost dark, yet the people, being busy in the fore-shop with 
customers, had not had time to shut up those windows, or else had forgot it. 

This the young fellow was so overjoyed with, that he could not restrain 
himself. It lay all within his reach he said, and he swore violently to me that he 
would have it, if he broke down the house for it. I dissuaded him a little, but saw 
there was no remedy; so he ran rashly upon it, slipped out a square of the sash 
window dexterously enough, and without noise, and got out four pieces of the 
silks, and came with them towards me, but was immediately pursued with a 
terrible clutter and noise. We were standing together indeed, but I had not taken 
any of the goods out of his hand, when I said to him hastily, ‘You are undone, 
fly, for God’s sake!’ He ran like lightning, and I too, but the pursuit was hotter 
after him because he had the goods, than after me. He dropped two of the pieces, 
which stopped them a little, but the crowd increased and pursued us both. They 
took him soon after with the other two pieces upon him, and then the rest 


followed me. I ran for it and got into my governess’s house whither some quick- 
eyed people followed me to warmly as to fix me there. They did not immediately 
knock, at the door, by which I got time to throw off my disguise and dress me in 
my own clothes; besides, when they came there, my governess, who had her tale 
ready, kept her door shut, and called out to them and told them there was no man 
come in there. The people affirmed there did a man come in there, and swore 
they would break open the door. 

My governess, not at all surprised, spoke calmly to them, told them they 
should very freely come and search her house, if they should bring a constable, 
and let in none but such as the constable would admit, for it was unreasonable to 
let in a whole crowd. This they could not refuse, though they were a crowd. So a 
constable was fetched immediately, and she very freely opened the door; the 
constable kept the door, and the men he appointed searched the house, my 
governess going with them from room to room. When she came to my room she 
called to me, and said aloud, ‘Cousin, pray open the door; here’s some 
gentlemen that must come and look into your room.’ 

I had a little girl with me, which was my governess’s grandchild, as she called 
her; and I bade her open the door, and there sat I at work with a great litter of 
things about me, as if I had been at work all day, being myself quite undressed, 
with only night-clothes on my head, and a loose morning-gown wrapped about 
me. My governess made a kind of excuse for their disturbing me, telling me 
partly the occasion of it, and that she had no remedy but to open the doors to 
them, and let them satisfy themselves, for all she could say to them would not 
satisfy them. I sat still, and bid them search the room if they pleased, for if there 
was anybody in the house, I was sure they were not in my room; and as for the 
rest of the house, I had nothing to say to that, I did not understand what they 
looked for. 

Everything looked so innocent and to honest about me, that they treated me 
civiller than I expected, but it was not till they had searched the room to a nicety, 
even under the bed, in the bed, and everywhere else where it was possible 
anything could be hid. When they had done this, and could find nothing, they 
asked my pardon for troubling me, and went down. 

When they had thus searched the house from bottom to top, and then top to 
bottom, and could find nothing, they appeased the mob pretty well; but they 
carried my governess before the justice. Two men swore that they saw the man 
whom they pursued go into her house. My governess rattled and made a great 
noise that her house should be insulted, and that she should be used thus for 
nothing; that if a man did come in, he might go out again presently for aught she 
knew, for she was ready to make oath that no man had been within her doors all 


that day as she knew of (and that was very true indeed); that is might be indeed 
that as she was abovestairs, any fellow in a fright might find the door open and 
run in for shelter when he was pursued, but that she knew nothing of it; and if it 
had been so, he certainly went out again, perhaps at the other door, for she had 
another door into an alley, and so had made his escape and cheated them all. 

This was indeed probable enough, and the justice satisfied himself with giving 
her an oath that she had not received or admitted any man into her house to 
conceal him, or protect or hide him from justice. This oath she might justly take, 
and did so, and so she was dismissed. 

It is easy to judge what a fright I was in upon this occasion, and it was 
impossible for my governess ever to bring me to dress in that disguise again; for, 
as I told her, I should certainly betray myself. 

My poor partner in this mischief was now in a bad case, for he was carried 
away before my Lord Mayor, and by his worship committed to Newgate, and the 
people that took him were so willing, as well as able, to prosecute him, that they 
offered themselves to enter into recognisances to appear at the sessions and 
pursue the charge against him. 

However, he got his indictment deferred, upon promise to discover his 
accomplices, and particularly the man that was concerned with him in his 
robbery; and he failed not to do his endeavour, for he gave in my name, whom 
he called Gabriel Spencer, which was the name I went by to him; and here 
appeared the wisdom of my concealing my name and sex from him, which, if he 
had ever known I had been undone. 

He did all he could to discover this Gabriel Spencer; he described me, he 
discovered the place where he said I lodged, and, in a word, all the particulars 
that he could of my dwelling; but having concealed the main circumstances of 
my sex from him, I had a vast advantage, and he never could hear of me. He 
brought two or three families into trouble by his endeavouring to find me out, 
but they knew nothing of me, any more than that I had a fellow with me that they 
had seen, but knew nothing of. And as for my governess, though she was the 
means of his coming to me, yet it was done at second-hand, and he knew nothing 
of her. 

This turned to his disadvantage; for having promised discoveries, but not 
being able to make it good, it was looked upon as trifling with the justice of the 
city, and he was the more fiercely pursued by the shopkeepers who took him. 

I was, however, terribly uneasy all this while, and that I might be quite out of 
the way, I went away from my governess’s for a while; but not knowing wither 
to wander, I took a maid-servant with me, and took the stage-coach to Dunstable, 
to my old landlord and landlady, where I had lived so handsomely with my 


Lancashire husband. Here I told her a formal story, that I expected my husband 
every day from Ireland, and that I had sent a letter to him that I would meet him 
at Dunstable at her house, and that he would certainly land, if the wind was fair, 
in a few days, so that I was come to spend a few days with them till he should 
come, for he was either come post, or in the West Chester coach, I knew not 
which; but whichsoever it was, he would be sure to come to that house to meet 
me. 

My landlady was mighty glad to see me, and my landlord made such a stir 
with me, that if I had been a princess I could not have been better used, and here 
I might have been welcome a month or two if I had thought fit. 

But my business was of another nature. I was very uneasy (though so well 
disguised that it was scarce possible to detect me) lest this fellow should 
somehow or other find me out; and though he could not charge me with this 
robbery, having persuaded him not to venture, and having also done nothing in it 
myself but run away, yet he might have charged me with other things, and have 
bought his own life at the expense of mine. 

This filled me with horrible apprehensions. I had no recourse, no friend, no 
confidante but my old governess, and I knew no remedy but to put my life in her 
hands, and so I did, for I let her know where to send to me, and had several 
letters from her while I stayed here. Some of them almost scared me out my wits 
but at last she sent me the joyful news that he was hanged, which was the best 
news to me that I had heard a great while. 

I had stayed here five weeks, and lived very comfortably indeed (the secret 
anxiety of my mind excepted); but when I received this letter I looked pleasantly 
again, and told my landlady that I had received a letter from my spouse in 
Ireland, that I had the good news of his being very well, but had the bad news 
that his business would not permit him to come away so soon as he expected, 
and so I was like to go back again without him. 

My landlady complimented me upon the good news however, that I had heard 
he was well. ‘For I have observed, madam,’ says she, ‘you hadn’t been so 
pleasant as you used to be; you have been over head and ears in care for him, I 
dare say,’ says the good woman; “‘tis easy to be seen there’s an alteration in you 
for the better,’ says she. ‘Well, I am sorry the esquire can’t come yet,’ says my 
landlord; ‘I should have been heartily glad to have seen him. But I hope, when 
you have certain news of his coming, you’ll take a step hither again, madam,’ 
says he; ‘you shall be very welcome whenever you please to come.’ 

With all these fine compliments we parted, and I came merry enough to 
London, and found my governess as well pleased as I was. And now she told me 
she would never recommend any partner to me again, for she always found, she 


said, that I had the best luck when I ventured by myself. And so indeed I had, for 
I was seldom in any danger when I was by myself, or if I was, I got out of it with 
more dexterity than when I was entangled with the dull measures of other 
people, who had perhaps less forecast, and were more rash and impatient than J; 
for though I had as much courage to venture as any of them, yet I used more 
caution before I undertook a thing, and had more presence of mind when I was 
to bring myself off. 

I have often wondered even at my own hardiness another way, that when all 
my companions were surprised and fell so suddenly into the hand of justice, and 
that I so narrowly escaped, yet I could not all this while enter into one serious 
resolution to leave off this trade, and especially considering that I was now very 
far from being poor; that the temptation of necessity, which is generally the 
introduction of all such wickedness, was now removed; for I had near #500 by 
me in ready money, on which I might have lived very well, if I had thought fit to 
have retired; but I say, I had not so much as the least inclination to leave off; no, 
not so much as I had before when I had but #200 beforehand, and when I had no 
such frightful examples before my eyes as these were. From hence ‘tis evident to 
me, that when once we are hardened in crime, no fear can affect us, no example 
give us any warning. 

I had indeed one comrade whose fate went very near me for a good while, 
though I wore it off too in time. That case was indeed very unhappy. I had made 
a prize of a piece of very good damask in a mercer’s shop, and went clear off 
myself, but had conveyed the piece to this companion of mine when we went out 
of the shop, and she went one way and I went another. We had not been long out 
of the shop but the mercer missed his piece of stuff, and sent his messengers, one 
one way and one another, and they presently seized her that had the piece, with 
the damask upon her. As for me, I had very luckily stepped into a house where 
there was a lace chamber, up one pair of stairs, and had the satisfaction, or the 
terror indeed, of looking out of the window upon the noise they made, and 
seeing the poor creature dragged away in triumph to the justice, who 
immediately committed her to Newgate. 

I was careful to attempt nothing in the lace chamber, but tumbled their goods 
pretty much to spend time; then bought a few yards of edging and paid for it, and 
came away very sad-hearted indeed for the poor woman, who was in tribulation 
for what I only had stolen. 

Here again my old caution stood me in good stead; namely, that though I often 
robbed with these people, yet I never let them know who I was, or where I 
lodged, nor could they ever find out my lodging, though they often endeavoured 
to watch me to it. They all knew me by the name of Moll Flanders, though even 


some of them rather believed I was she than knew me to be so. My name was 
public among them indeed, but how to find me out they knew not, nor so much 
as how to guess at my quarters, whether they were at the east end of the town or 
the west; and this wariness was my safety upon all these occasions. 

I kept close a great while upon the occasion of this woman’s disaster. I knew 
that if I should do anything that should miscarry, and should be carried to prison, 
she would be there and ready to witness against me, and perhaps save her life at 
my expense. I considered that I began to be very well known by name at the Old 
Bailey, though they did not know my face, and that if I should fall into their 
hands, I should be treated as an old offender; and for this reason I was resolved 
to see what this poor creature’s fate should be before I stirred abroad, though 
several times in her distress I conveyed money to her for her relief. 

At length she came to her trial. She pleaded she did not steal the thing, but that 
one Mrs. Flanders, as she heard her called (for she did not know her), gave the 
bundle to her after they came out of the shop, and bade her carry it home to her 
lodging. They asked her where this Mrs. Flanders was, but she could not produce 
her, neither could she give the least account of me; and the mercer’s men 
Swearing positively that she was in the shop when the goods were stolen, that 
they immediately missed them, and pursued her, and found them upon her, 
thereupon the jury brought her in guilty; but the Court, considering that she was 
really not the person that stole the goods, an inferior assistant, and that it was 
very possible she could not find out this Mrs. Flanders, meaning me, though it 
would save her life, which indeed was true—I say, considering all this, they 
allowed her to be transported, which was the utmost favour she could obtain, 
only that the Court told her that if she could in the meantime produce the said 
Mrs. Flanders, they would intercede for her pardon; that is to say, if she could 
find me out, and hand me, she should not be transported. This I took care to 
make impossible to her, and so she was shipped off in pursuance of her sentence 
a little while after. 

I must repeat it again, that the fate of this poor woman troubled me 
exceedingly, and I began to be very pensive, knowing that I was really the 
instrument of her disaster; but the preservation of my own life, which was so 
evidently in danger, took off all my tenderness; and seeing that she was not put 
to death, I was very easy at her transportation, because she was then out of the 
way of doing me any mischief, whatever should happen. 

The disaster of this woman was some months before that of the last-recited 
story, and was indeed partly occasion of my governess proposing to dress me up 
in men’s clothes, that I might go about unobserved, as indeed I did; but I was 
soon tired of that disguise, as I have said, for indeed it exposed me to too many 


difficulties. 

I was now easy as to all fear of witnesses against me, for all those that had 
either been concerned with me, or that knew me by the name of Moll Flanders, 
were either hanged or transported; and if I should have had the misfortune to be 
taken, I might call myself anything else, as well as Moll Flanders, and no old 
sins could be placed into my account; so I began to run a-tick again with the 
more freedom, and several successful adventures I made, though not such as I 
had made before. 

We had at that time another fire happened not a great way off from the place 
where my governess lived, and I made an attempt there, as before, but as I was 
not soon enough before the crowd of people came in, and could not get to the 
house I aimed at, instead of a prize, I got a mischief, which had almost put a 
period to my life and all my wicked doings together; for the fire being very 
furious, and the people in a great fright in removing their goods, and throwing 
them out of window, a wench from out of a window threw a feather-bed just 
upon me. It is true, the bed being soft, it broke no bones; but as the weight was 
great, and made greater by the fall, it beat me down, and laid me dead for a 
while. Nor did the people concern themselves much to deliver me from it, or to 
recover me at all; but I lay like one dead and neglected a good while, till 
somebody going to remove the bed out of the way, helped me up. It was indeed a 
wonder the people in the house had not thrown other goods out after it, and 
which might have fallen upon it, and then I had been inevitably killed; but I was 
reserved for further afflictions. 

This accident, however, spoiled my market for that time, and I came home to 
my governess very much hurt and bruised, and frighted to the last degree, and it 
was a good while before she could set me upon my feet again. 

It was now a merry time of the year, and Bartholomew Fair was begun. I had 
never made any walks that way, nor was the common part of the fair of much 
advantage to me; but I took a turn this year into the cloisters, and among the rest 
I fell into one of the raffling shops. It was a thing of no great consequence to me, 
nor did I expect to make much of it; but there came a gentleman extremely well 
dressed and very rich, and as ‘tis frequent to talk to everybody in those shops, he 
singled me out, and was very particular with me. First he told me he would put 
in for me to raffle, and did so; and some small matter coming to his lot, he 
presented it to me (I think it was a feather muff); then he continued to keep 
talking to me with a more than common appearance of respect, but still very 
civil, and much like a gentleman. 

He held me in talk so long, till at last he drew me out of the raffling place to 
the shop-door, and then to a walk in the cloister, still talking of a thousand things 


cursorily without anything to the purpose. At last he told me that, without 
compliment, he was charmed with my company, and asked me if I durst trust 
myself in a coach with him; he told me he was a man of honour, and would not 
offer anything to me unbecoming him as such. I seemed to decline it a while, but 
suffered myself to be importuned a little, and then yielded. 

I was at a loss in my thoughts to conclude at first what this gentleman 
designed; but I found afterwards he had had some drink in his head, and that he 
was not very unwilling to have some more. He carried me in the coach to the 
Spring Garden, at Knightsbridge, where we walked in the gardens, and he 
treated me very handsomely; but I found he drank very freely. He pressed me 
also to drink, but I declined it. 

Hitherto he kept his word with me, and offered me nothing amiss. We came 
away in the coach again, and he brought me into the streets, and by this time it 
was near ten o’clock at night, and he stopped the coach at a house where, it 
seems, he was acquainted, and where they made no scruple to show us upstairs 
into a room with a bed in it. At first I seemed to be unwilling to go up, but after a 
few words I yielded to that too, being willing to see the end of it, and in hope to 
make something of it at last. As for the bed, etc., I was not much concerned 
about that part. 

Here he began to be a little freer with me than he had promised; and I by little 
and little yielded to everything, so that, in a word, he did what he pleased with 
me; I need say no more. All this while he drank freely too, and about one in the 
morning we went into the coach again. The air and the shaking of the coach 
made the drink he had get more up in his head than it was before, and he grew 
uneasy in the coach, and was for acting over again what he had been doing 
before; but as I thought my game now secure, I resisted him, and brought him to 
be a little still, which had not lasted five minutes but he fell fast asleep. 

I took this opportunity to search him to a nicety. I took a gold watch, with a 
silk purse of gold, his fine full-bottom periwig and silver-fringed gloves, his 
sword and fine snuff-box, and gently opening the coach door, stood ready to 
jump out while the coach was going on; but the coach stopped in the narrow 
street beyond Temple Bar to let another coach pass, I got softly out, fastened the 
door again, and gave my gentleman and the coach the slip both together, and 
never heard more of them. 

This was an adventure indeed unlooked for, and perfectly undesigned by me; 
though I was not so past the merry part of life, as to forget how to behave, when 
a fop so blinded by his appetite should not know an old woman from a young. I 
did not indeed look so old as I was by ten or twelve years; yet I was not a young 
wench of seventeen, and it was easy enough to be distinguished. There is 


nothing so absurd, so surfeiting, so ridiculous, as a man heated by wine in his 
head, and wicked gust in his inclination together; he is in the possession of two 
devils at once, and can no more govern himself by his reason than a mill can 
grind without water; his vice tramples upon all that was in him that had any good 
in it, if any such thing there was; nay, his very sense is blinded by its own rage, 
and he acts absurdities even in his views; such a drinking more, when he is 
drunk already; picking up a common woman, without regard to what she is or 
who she is, whether sound or rotten, clean or unclean, whether ugly or 
handsome, whether old or young, and so blinded as not really to distinguish. 
Such a man is worse than a lunatic; prompted by his vicious, corrupted head, he 
no more knows what he is doing than this wretch of mine knew when I picked 
his pocket of his watch and his purse of gold. 

These are the men of whom Solomon says, ‘They go like an ox to the 
slaughter, till a dart strikes through their liver’; an admirable description, by the 
way, of the foul disease, which is a poisonous deadly contagion mingling with 
the blood, whose centre or foundation is in the liver; from whence, by the swift 
circulation of the whole mass, that dreadful nauseous plague strikes immediately 
through his liver, and his spirits are infected, his vitals stabbed through as with a 
dart. 

It is true this poor unguarded wretch was in no danger from me, though I was 
greatly apprehensive at first of what danger I might be in from him; but he was 
really to be pitied in one respect, that he seemed to be a good sort of man in 
himself; a gentleman that had no harm in his design; a man of sense, and of a 
fine behaviour, a comely handsome person, a sober solid countenance, a 
charming beautiful face, and everything that could be agreeable; only had 
unhappily had some drink the night before, had not been in bed, as he told me 
when we were together; was hot, and his blood fired with wine, and in that 
condition his reason, as it were asleep, had given him up. 

As for me, my business was his money, and what I could make of him; and 
after that, if I could have found out any way to have done it, I would have sent 
him safe home to his house and to his family, for ‘twas ten to one but he had an 
honest, virtuous wife and innocent children, that were anxious for his safety, and 
would have been glad to have gotten him home, and have taken care of him till 
he was restored to himself. And then with what shame and regret would he look 
back upon himself! how would he reproach himself with associating himself 
with a whore! picked up in the worst of all holes, the cloister, among the dirt and 
filth of all the town! how would he be trembling for fear he had got the pox, for 
fear a dart had struck through his liver, and hate himself every time he looked 
back upon the madness and brutality of his debauch! how would he, if he had 


any principles of honour, as I verily believe he had—I say, how would he abhor 
the thought of giving any ill distemper, if he had it, as for aught he knew he 
might, to his modest and virtuous wife, and thereby sowing the contagion in the 
life-blood of his posterity. 

Would such gentlemen but consider the contemptible thoughts which the very 
women they are concerned with, in such cases as these, have of them, it would 
be a surfeit to them. As I said above, they value not the pleasure, they are raised 
by no inclination to the man, the passive jade thinks of no pleasure but the 
money; and when he is, as it were, drunk in the ecstasies of his wicked pleasure, 
her hands are in his pockets searching for what she can find there, and of which 
he can no more be sensible in the moment of his folly that he can forethink of it 
when he goes about it. 

I knew a woman that was so dexterous with a fellow, who indeed deserved no 
better usage, that while he was busy with her another way, conveyed his purse 
with twenty guineas in it out of his fob-pocket, where he had put it for fear of 
her, and put another purse with gilded counters in it into the room of it. After he 
had done, he says to her, ‘Now han’t you picked my pocket?’ She jested with 
him, and told him she supposed he had not much to lose; he put his hand to his 
fob, and with his fingers felt that his purse was there, which fully satisfied him, 
and so she brought off his money. And this was a trade with her; she kept a sham 
gold watch, that is, a watch of silver gilt, and a purse of counters in her pocket to 
be ready on all such occasions, and I doubt not practiced it with success. 

I came home with this last booty to my governess, and really when I told her 
the story, it so affected her that she was hardly able to forbear tears, to know 
how such a gentleman ran a daily risk of being undone every time a glass of 
wine got into his head. 

But as to the purchase I got, and how entirely I stripped him, she told me it 
pleased her wonderfully. ‘Nay child,’ says she, ‘the usage may, for aught I 
know, do more to reform him than all the sermons that ever he will hear in his 
life.’ And if the remainder of the story be true, so it did. 

I found the next day she was wonderful inquisitive about this gentleman; the 
description I had given her of him, his dress, his person, his face, everything 
concurred to make her think of a gentleman whose character she knew, and 
family too. She mused a while, and I going still on with the particulars, she starts 
up; says she, ‘T’ll lay #100 I know the gentleman.’ 

‘T am sorry you do,’ says I, ‘for I would not have him exposed on any account 
in the world; he has had injury enough already by me, and I would not be 
instrumental to do him any more.’ ‘No, no,’ says she, ‘I will do him no injury, I 
assure you, but you may let me satisfy my curiosity a little, for if it is he, I 


warrant you I find it out.’ I was a little startled at that, and told her, with an 
apparent concern in my face, that by the same rule he might find me out, and 
then I was undone. She returned warmly, ‘Why, do you think I will betray you, 
child? No, no,’ says she, ‘not for all he is worth in the world. I have kept your 
counsel in worse things than these; sure you may trust me in this.’ So I said no 
more at that time. 

She laid her scheme another way, and without acquainting me of it, but she 
was resolved to find it out if possible. So she goes to a certain friend of hers who 
was acquainted in the family that she guessed at, and told her friend she had 
some extraordinary business with such a gentleman (who, by the way, was no 
less than a baronet, and of a very good family), and that she knew not how to 
come at him without somebody to introduce her. Her friend promised her very 
readily to do it, and accordingly goes to the house to see if the gentleman was in 
town. 

The next day she come to my governess and tells her that Sir was at 
home, but that he had met with a disaster and was very ill, and there was no 
speaking with him. ‘What disaster?’ says my governess hastily, as if she was 
surprised at it. ‘Why,’ says her friend, ‘he had been at Hampstead to visit a 
gentleman of his acquaintance, and as he came back again he was set upon and 
robbed; and having got a little drink too, as they suppose, the rogues abused him, 
and he is very ill.’ ‘Robbed!’ says my governess, ‘and what did they take from 
him?’ ‘Why,’ says her friend, ‘they took his gold watch and his gold snuff-box, 
his fine periwig, and what money he had in his pocket, which was considerable, 
to be sure, for Sir never goes without a purse of guineas about him.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ says my old governess, jeering, ‘I warrant you he has got drunk now 
and got a whore, and she has picked his pocket, and so he comes home to his 
wife and tells her he has been robbed. That’s an old sham; a thousand such tricks 
are put upon the poor women every day.’ 

‘Fie!’ says her friend, ‘I find you don’t know Sir ; why he is as civil a 
gentleman, there is not a finer man, nor a soberer, graver, modester person in the 
whole city; he abhors such things; there’s nobody that knows him will think such 
a thing of him.’ ‘Well, well,’ says my governess, ‘that’s none of my business; if 
it was, I warrant I should find there was something of that kind in it; your 
modest men in common opinion are sometimes no better than other people, only 
they keep a better character, or, if you please, are the better hypocrites.’ 

‘No, no,’ says her friend, ‘I can assure you Sir is no hypocrite, he is 
really an honest, sober gentleman, and he has certainly been robbed.’ ‘Nay,’ says 
my governess, ‘it may be he has; it is no business of mine, I tell you; I only want 
to speak with him; my business is of another nature.’ ‘But,’ says her friend, ‘let 














your business be of what nature it will, you cannot see him yet, for he is not fit to 
be seen, for he is very ill, and bruised very much,’ ‘Ay,’ says my governess, 
‘nay, then he has fallen into bad hands, to be sure,’ And then she asked gravely, 
‘Pray, where is he bruised?’ ‘Why, in the head,’ says her friend, ‘and one of his 
hands, and his face, for they used him barbarously.’ ‘Poor gentleman,’ says my 
governess, ‘I must wait, then, till he recovers’; and adds, ‘I hope it will not be 
long, for I want very much to speak with him.’ 

Away she comes to me and tells me this story. ‘I have found out your fine 
gentleman, and a fine gentleman he was,’ says she; ‘but, mercy on him, he is ina 
sad pickle now. I wonder what the d—I! you have done to him; why, you have 
almost killed him.’ I looked at her with disorder enough. ‘I killed him!’ says J; 
‘you must mistake the person; I am sure I did nothing to him; he was very well 
when I left him,’ said I, ‘only drunk and fast asleep.’ ‘I know nothing of that,’ 
says she, ‘but he is in a sad pickle now’; and so she told me all that her friend 
had said to her. ‘Well, then,’ says I, ‘he fell into bad hands after I left him, for I 
am sure I left him safe enough.’ 

About ten days after, or a little more, my governess goes again to her friend, to 
introduce her to this gentleman; she had inquired other ways in the meantime, 
and found that he was about again, if not abroad again, so she got leave to speak 
with him. 

She was a woman of a admirable address, and wanted nobody to introduce 
her; she told her tale much better than I shall be able to tell it for her, for she was 
a mistress of her tongue, as I have said already. She told him that she came, 
though a stranger, with a single design of doing him a service and he should find 
she had no other end in it; that as she came purely on so friendly an account, she 
begged promise from him, that if he did not accept what she should officiously 
propose he would not take it ill that she meddled with what was not her business. 
She assured him that as what she had to say was a secret that belonged to him 
only, so whether he accepted her offer or not, it should remain a secret to all the 
world, unless he exposed it himself; nor should his refusing her service in it 
make her so little show her respect as to do him the least injury, so that he should 
be entirely at liberty to act as he thought fit. 

He looked very shy at first, and said he knew nothing that related to him that 
required much secrecy; that he had never done any man any wrong, and cared 
not what anybody might say of him; that it was no part of his character to be 
unjust to anybody, nor could he imagine in what any man could render him any 
service; but that if it was so disinterested a service as she said, he could not take 
it ill from any one that they should endeavour to serve him; and so, as it were, 
left her a liberty either to tell him or not to tell, as she thought fit. 


She found him so perfectly indifferent, that she was almost afraid to enter into 
the point with him; but, however, after some other circumlocutions she told him 
that by a strange and unaccountable accident she came to have a particular 
knowledge of the late unhappy adventure he had fallen into, and that in such a 
manner, that there was nobody in the world but herself and him that were 
acquainted with it, no, not the very person that was with him. 

He looked a little angrily at first. ‘What adventure?’ said he. ‘Why,’ said she, 
‘of your being robbed coming from Knightbr ; Hampstead, sir, I should say,’ 
says she. ‘Be not surprised, sir,’ says she, ‘that I am able to tell you every step 
you took that day from the cloister in Smithfield to the Spring Garden at 
Knightsbridge, and thence to the in the Strand, and how you were left 
asleep in the coach afterwards. I say, let not this surprise you, for, sir, I do not 
come to make a booty of you, I ask nothing of you, and I assure you the woman 
that was with you knows nothing who you are, and never shall; and yet perhaps I 
may serve you further still, for I did not come barely to let you know that I was 
informed of these things, as if I wanted a bribe to conceal them; assure yourself, 
sir,’ said she, ‘that whatever you think fit to do or say to me, it shall be all a 
secret as it is, as much as if I were in my grave.’ 

He was astonished at her discourse, and said gravely to her, ‘Madam, you are 
a stranger to me, but it is very unfortunate that you should be let into the secret 
of the worst action of my life, and a thing that I am so justly ashamed of, that the 
only satisfaction of it to me was, that I thought it was known only to God and my 
own conscience.’ ‘Pray, sir,’ says she, ‘do not reckon the discovery of it to me to 
be any part of your misfortune. It was a thing, I believe, you were surprised into, 
and perhaps the woman used some art to prompt you to it; however, you will 
never find any just cause,’ said she, ‘to repent that I came to hear of it; nor can 
your own mouth be more silent in it that I have been, and ever shall be.’ 

‘Well,’ says he, ‘but let me do some justice to the woman too; whoever she is, 
I do assure you she prompted me to nothing, she rather declined me. It was my 
own folly and madness that brought me into it all, ay, and brought her into it too; 
I must give her her due so far. As to what she took from me, I could expect no 
less from her in the condition I was in, and to this hour I know not whether she 
robbed me or the coachman; if she did it, I forgive her, and I think all gentlemen 
that do so should be used in the same manner; but I am more concerned for some 
other things that I am for all that she took from me.’ 

My governess now began to come into the whole matter, and he opened 
himself freely to her. First she said to him, in answer to what he had said about 
me, ‘I am glad, sir, you are so just to the person that you were with; I assure you 
she is a gentlewoman, and no woman of the town; and however you prevailed 








with her so far as you did, I am sure ‘tis not her practice. You ran a great venture 
indeed, sir; but if that be any part of your care, I am persuaded you may be 
perfectly easy, for I dare assure you no man has touched her, before you, since 
her husband, and he has been dead now almost eight years.’ 

It appeared that this was his grievance, and that he was in a very great fright 
about it; however, when my governess said this to him, he appeared very well 
pleased, and said, ‘Well, madam, to be plain with you, if I was satisfied of that, I 
should not so much value what I lost; for, as to that, the temptation was great, 
and perhaps she was poor and wanted it.’ ‘If she had not been poor, sir ‘ 
says my governess, ‘I assure you she would never have yielded to you; and as 
her poverty first prevailed with her to let you do as you did, so the same poverty 
prevailed with her to pay herself at last, when she saw you were in such a 
condition, that if she had not done it, perhaps the next coachman might have 
done it.’ 

‘Well,’ says he, ‘much good may it do her. I say again, all the gentlemen that 
do so ought to be used in the same manner, and then they would be cautious of 
themselves. I have no more concern about it, but on the score which you hinted 
at before, madam.’ Here he entered into some freedoms with her on the subject 
of what passed between us, which are not so proper for a woman to write, and 
the great terror that was upon his mind with relation to his wife, for fear he 
should have received any injury from me, and should communicate if farther; 
and asked her at last if she could not procure him an opportunity to speak with 
me. My governess gave him further assurances of my being a woman clear from 
any such thing, and that he was as entirely safe in that respect as he was with his 
own lady; but as for seeing me, she said it might be of dangerous consequence; 
but, however, that she would talk with me, and let him know my answer, using 
at the same time some arguments to persuade him not to desire it, and that it 
could be of no service to him, seeing she hoped he had no desire to renew a 
correspondence with me, and that on my account it was a kind of putting my life 
in his hands. 

He told her he had a great desire to see me, that he would give her any 
assurances that were in his power, not to take any advantages of me, and that in 
the first place he would give me a general release from all demands of any kind. 
She insisted how it might tend to a further divulging the secret, and might in the 
end be injurious to him, entreating him not to press for it; so at length he 
desisted. 

They had some discourse upon the subject of the things he had lost, and he 
seemed to be very desirous of his gold watch, and told her if she could procure 
that for him, he would willingly give as much for it as it was worth. She told him 





she would endeavour to procure it for him, and leave the valuing it to himself. 

Accordingly the next day she carried the watch, and he gave her thirty guineas 
for it, which was more than I should have been able to make of it, though it 
seems it cost much more. He spoke something of his periwig, which it seems 
cost him threescore guineas, and his snuff-box, and in a few days more she 
carried them too; which obliged him very much, and he gave her thirty more. 
The next day I sent him his fine sword and cane gratis, and demanded nothing of 
him, but I had no mind to see him, unless it had been so that he might be 
satisfied I knew who he was, which he was not willing to. 

Then he entered into a long talk with her of the manner how she came to know 
all this matter. She formed a long tale of that part; how she had it from one that I 
had told the whole story to, and that was to help me dispose of the goods; and 
this confidante brought the things to her, she being by profession a pawnbroker; 
and she hearing of his worship’s disaster, guessed at the thing in general; that 
having gotten the things into her hands, she had resolved to come and try as she 
had done. She then gave him repeated assurances that it should never go out of 
her mouth, and though she knew the woman very well, yet she had not let her 
know, meaning me, anything of it; that is to say, who the person was, which, by 
the way, was false; but, however, it was not to his damage, for I never opened 
my mouth of it to anybody. 

I had a great many thoughts in my head about my seeing him again, and was 
often sorry that I had refused it. I was persuaded that if I had seen him, and let 
him know that I knew him, I should have made some advantage of him, and 
perhaps have had some maintenance from him; and though it was a life wicked 
enough, yet it was not so full of danger as this I was engaged in. However, those 
thoughts wore off, and I declined seeing him again, for that time; but my 
governess saw him often, and he was very kind to her, giving her something 
almost every time he saw her. One time in particular she found him very merry, 
and as she thought he had some wine in his head, and he pressed her again very 
earnestly to let him see that woman that, as he said, had bewitched him so that 
night, my governess, who was from the beginning for my seeing him, told him 
he was so desirous of it that she could almost yield of it, if she could prevail 
upon me; adding that if he would please to come to her house in the evening, she 
would endeavour it, upon his repeated assurances of forgetting what was past. 

Accordingly she came to me, and told me all the discourse; in short, she soon 
biassed me to consent, in a case which I had some regret in my mind for 
declining before; so I prepared to see him. I dressed me to all the advantage 
possible, I assure you, and for the first time used a little art; I say for the first 
time, for I had never yielded to the baseness of paint before, having always had 


vanity enough to believe I had no need of it. 

At the hour appointed he came; and as she observed before, so it was plain 
still, that he had been drinking, though very far from what we call being in drink. 
He appeared exceeding pleased to see me, and entered into a long discourse with 
me upon the old affair. I begged his pardon very often for my share of it, 
protested I had not any such design when first I met him, that I had not gone out 
with him but that I took him for a very civil gentleman, and that he made me so 
many promises of offering no uncivility to me. 

He alleged the wine he drank, and that he scarce knew what he did, and that if 
it had not been so, I should never have let him take the freedom with me that he 
had done. He protested to me that he never touched any woman but me since he 
was married to his wife, and it was a surprise upon him; complimented me upon 
being so particularly agreeable to him, and the like; and talked so much of that 
kind, till I found he had talked himself almost into a temper to do the same thing 
over again. But I took him up short. I protested I had never suffered any man to 
touch me since my husband died, which was near eight years. He said he 
believed it to be so truly; and added that madam had intimated as much to him, 
and that it was his opinion of that part which made his desire to see me again; 
and that since he had once broke in upon his virtue with me, and found no ill 
consequences, he could be safe in venturing there again; and so, in short, it went 
on to what I expected, and to what will not bear relating. 

My old governess had foreseen it, as well as I, and therefore led him into a 
room which had not a bed in it, and yet had a chamber within it which had a bed, 
whither we withdrew for the rest of the night; and, in short, after some time 
being together, he went to bed, and lay there all night. I withdrew, but came 
again undressed in the morning, before it was day, and lay with him the rest of 
the time. 

Thus, you see, having committed a crime once is a sad handle to the 
committing of it again; whereas all the regret and reflections wear off when the 
temptation renews itself. Had I not yielded to see him again, the corrupt desire in 
him had worn off, and ‘tis very probable he had never fallen into it with anybody 
else, as I really believe he had not done before. 

When he went away, I told him I hoped he was satisfied he had not been 
robbed again. He told me he was satisfied in that point, and could trust me again, 
and putting his hand in his pocket, gave me five guineas, which was the first 
money I had gained that way for many years. 

I had several visits of the like kind from him, but he never came into a settled 
way of maintenance, which was what I would have best pleased with. Once, 
indeed, he asked me how I did to live. I answered him pretty quick, that I 


assured him I had never taken that course that I took with him, but that indeed I 
worked at my needle, and could just maintain myself; that sometime it was as 
much as I was able to do, and I shifted hard enough. 

He seemed to reflect upon himself that he should be the first person to lead me 
into that, which he assured me he never intended to do himself; and it touched 
him a little, he said, that he should be the cause of his own sin and mine too. He 
would often make just reflections also upon the crime itself, and upon the 
particular circumstances of it with respect to himself; how wine introduced the 
inclinations how the devil led him to the place, and found out an object to tempt 
him, and he made the moral always himself. 

When these thoughts were upon him he would go away, and perhaps not come 
again in a month’s time or longer; but then as the serious part wore off, the lewd 
part would wear in, and then he came prepared for the wicked part. Thus we 
lived for some time; thought he did not keep, as they call it, yet he never failed 
doing things that were handsome, and sufficient to maintain me without 
working, and, which was better, without following my old trade. 

But this affair had its end too; for after about a year, I found that he did not 
come so often as usual, and at last he left if off altogether without any dislike to 
bidding adieu; and so there was an end of that short scene of life, which added 
no great store to me, only to make more work for repentance. 

However, during this interval I confined myself pretty much at home; at least, 
being thus provided for, I made no adventures, no, not for a quarter of a year 
after he left me; but then finding the fund fail, and being loth to spend upon the 
main stock, I began to think of my old trade, and to look abroad into the street 
again; and my first step was lucky enough. 

I had dressed myself up in a very mean habit, for as I had several shapes to 
appear in, I was now in an ordinary stuff-gown, a blue apron, and a straw hat and 
I placed myself at the door of the Three Cups Inn in St. John Street. There were 
several carriers used the inn, and the stage-coaches for Barnet, for Totteridge, 
and other towns that way stood always in the street in the evening, when they 
prepared to set out, so that I was ready for anything that offered, for either one or 
other. The meaning was this; people come frequently with bundles and small 
parcels to those inns, and call for such carriers or coaches as they want, to carry 
them into the country; and there generally attend women, porters’ wives or 
daughters, ready to take in such things for their respective people that employ 
them. 

It happened very oddly that I was standing at the inn gate, and a woman that 
had stood there before, and which was the porter’s wife belonging to the Barnet 
stage-coach, having observed me, asked if I waited for any of the coaches. I told 


her Yes, I waited for my mistress, that was coming to go to Barnet. She asked 
me who was my mistress, and I told her any madam’s name that came next me; 
but as it seemed, I happened upon a name, a family of which name lived at 
Hadley, just beyond Barnet. 

I said no more to her, or she to me, a good while; but by and by, somebody 
calling her at a door a little way off, she desired me that if anybody called for the 
Barnet coach, I would step and call her at the house, which it seems was an 
alehouse. I said Yes, very readily, and away she went. 

She was no sooner gone but comes a wench and a child, puffing and sweating, 
and asks for the Barnet coach. I answered presently, ‘Here.’ ‘Do you belong to 
the Barnet coach?’ says she. ‘Yes, sweetheart,’ said I; ‘what do ye want?’ ‘I 
want room for two passengers,’ says she. ‘Where are they, sweetheart?’ said I. 
‘Here’s this girl, pray let her go into the coach,’ says she, ‘and I’ll go and fetch 
my mistress.’ ‘Make haste, then, sweetheart,’ says I, ‘for we may be full else.’ 
The maid had a great bundle under her arm; so she put the child into the coach, 
and I said, ‘You had best put your bundle into the coach too.’ ‘No,’ says she, ‘I 
am afraid somebody should slip it away from the child.’ ‘Give to me, then,’ said 
I, ‘and I?ll take care of it.’ “Do, then,’ says she, ‘and be sure you take of it.’ ‘I'll 
answer for it,’ said I, ‘if it were for #20 value.’ ‘There, take it, then,’ says she, 
and away she goes. 

As soon as I had got the bundle, and the maid was out of sight, I goes on 
towards the alehouse, where the porter’s wife was, so that if I had met her, I had 
then only been going to give her the bundle, and to call her to her business, as if 
I was going away, and could stay no longer; but as I did not meet her, I walked 
away, and turing into Charterhouse Lane, then crossed into Batholomew Close, 
so into Little Britain, and through the Bluecoat Hospital, into Newgate Street. 


To prevent my being known, I pulled off my blue apron, and wrapped the 
bundle in it, which before was made up in a piece of painted calico, and very 
remarkable; I also wrapped up my straw hat in it, and so put the bundle upon my 
head; and it was very well that I did thus, for coming through the Bluecoat 
Hospital, who should I meet but the wench that had given me the bundle to hold. 
It seems she was going with her mistress, whom she had been gone to fetch, to 
the Barnet coaches. 

I saw she was in haste, and I had no business to stop her; so away she went, 
and I brought my bundle safe home to my governess. There was no money, nor 
plate, or jewels in the bundle, but a very good suit of Indian damask, a gown and 
a petticoat, a laced-head and ruffles of very good Flanders lace, and some linen 
and other things, such as I knew very well the value of. 

This was not indeed my own invention, but was given me by one that had 
practised it with success, and my governess liked it extremely; and indeed I tried 
it again several times, though never twice near the same place; for the next time I 
tried it in White Chapel, just by the corner of Petticoat Lane, where the coaches 
stand that go out to Stratford and Bow, and that side of the country, and another 
time at the Flying Horse, without Bishopgate, where the Cheston coaches then 
lay; and I had always the good luck to come off with some booty. 

Another time I placed myself at a warehouse by the waterside, where the 
coasting vessels from the north come, such as from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Sunderland, and other places. Here, the warehouses being shut, comes a young 
fellow with a letter; and he wanted a box and a hamper that was come from 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. I asked him if he had the marks of it; so he shows me the 
letter, by virtue of which he was to ask for it, and which gave an account of the 
contents, the box being full of linen, and the hamper full of glass ware. I read the 
letter, and took care to see the name, and the marks, the name of the person that 
sent the goods, the name of the person that they were sent to; then I bade the 
messenger come in the moming, for that the warehouse-keeper would not be 
there any more that night. 

Away went I, and getting materials in a public house, I wrote a letter from Mr. 
John Richardson of Newcastle to his dear cousin Jemmy Cole, in London, with 
an account that he sent by such a vessel (for I remembered all the particulars to a 
title), so many pieces of huckaback linen, so many ells of Dutch holland and the 
like, in a box, and a hamper of flint glasses from Mr. Henzill’s glasshouse; and 
that the box was marked I. C. No. 1, and the hamper was directed by a label on 
the cording. 

About an hour after, I came to the warehouse, found the warehouse-keeper, 
and had the goods delivered me without any scruple; the value of the linen being 


about #22. 

I could fill up this whole discourse with the variety of such adventures, which 
daily invention directed to, and which I managed with the utmost dexterity, and 
always with success. 

At length—as when does the pitcher come safe home that goes so very often 
to the well?—I fell into some small broils, which though they could not affect 
me fatally, yet made me known, which was the worst thing next to being found 
guilty that could befall me. 

I had taken up the disguise of a widow’s dress; it was without any real design 
in view, but only waiting for anything that might offer, as I often did. It 
happened that while I was going along the street in Covent Garden, there was a 
great cry of ‘Stop thief! Stop thief!’ some artists had, it seems, put a trick upon a 
shopkeeper, and being pursued, some of them fled one way, and some another; 
and one of them was, they said, dressed up in widow’s weeds, upon which the 
mob gathered about me, and some said I was the person, others said no. 
Immediately came the mercer’s journeyman, and he swore aloud I was the 
person, and so seized on me. However, when I was brought back by the mob to 
the mercer’s shop, the master of the house said freely that I was not the woman 
that was in his shop, and would have let me go immediately; but another fellow 
said gravely, ‘Pray stay till Mr. ” (meaning the journeyman) ‘comes back, 
for he knows her.’ So they kept me by force near half an hour. They had called a 
constable, and he stood in the shop as my jailer; and in talking with the constable 
I inquired where he lived, and what trade he was; the man not apprehending in 
the least what happened afterwards, readily told me his name, and trade, and 
where he lived; and told me as a jest, that I might be sure to hear of his name 
when I came to the Old Bailey. 

Some of the servants likewise used me saucily, and had much ado to keep 
their hands off me; the master indeed was civiller to me than they, but he would 
not yet let me go, though he owned he could not say I was in his shop before. 

I began to be a little surly with him, and told him I hoped he would not take it 
ill if I made myself amends upon him in a more legal way another time; and 
desired I might send for friends to see me have right done me. No, he said, he 
could give no such liberty; I might ask it when I came before the justice of 
peace; and seeing I threatened him, he would take care of me in the meantime, 
and would lodge me safe in Newgate. I told him it was his time now, but it 
would be mine by and by, and governed my passion as well as I was able. 
However, I spoke to the constable to call me a porter, which he did, and then I 
called for pen, ink, and paper, but they would let me have none. I asked the 
porter his name, and where he lived, and the poor man told it me very willingly. 





I bade him observe and remember how I was treated there; that he saw I was 
detained there by force. I told him I should want his evidence in another place, 
and it should not be the worse for him to speak. The porter said he would serve 
me with all his heart. ‘But, madam,’ says he, ‘let me hear them refuse to let you 
go, then I may be able to speak the plainer.’ 

With that I spoke aloud to the master of the shop, and said, ‘Sir, you know in 
your own conscience that I am not the person you look for, and that I was not in 
your shop before, therefore I demand that you detain me here no longer, or tell 
me the reason of your stopping me.’ The fellow grew surlier upon this than 
before, and said he would do neither till he thought fit. “Very well,’ said I to the 
constable and to the porter; ‘you will be pleased to remember this, gentlemen, 
another time.’ The porter said, ‘Yes, madam’; and the constable began not to like 
it, and would have persuaded the mercer to dismiss him, and let me go, since, as 
he said, he owned I was not the person. ‘Good, sir,’ says the mercer to him 
tauntingly, ‘are you a justice of peace or a constable? I charged you with her; 
pray do you do your duty.’ The constable told him, a littke moved, but very 
handsomely, ‘I know my duty, and what I am, sir; I doubt you hardly know what 
you are doing.’ They had some other hard words, and in the meantime the 
journeyman, impudent and unmanly to the last degree, used me barbarously, and 
one of them, the same that first seized upon me, pretended he would search me, 
and began to lay hands on me. I spit in his face, called out to the constable, and 
bade him to take notice of my usage. ‘And pray, Mr. Constable,’ said I, ‘ask that 
villain’s name,’ pointing to the man. The constable reproved him decently, told 
him that he did not know what he did, for he knew that his master acknowledged 
I was not the person that was in his shop; ‘and,’ says the constable, ‘I am afraid 
your master is bringing himself, and me too, into trouble, if this gentlewoman 
comes to prove who she is, and where she was, and it appears that she is not the 
woman you pretend to.’ ‘Damn her,’ says the fellow again, with a impudent, 
hardened face, ‘she is the lady, you may depend upon it; I’ll swear she is the 
same body that was in the shop, and that I gave the pieces of satin that is lost 
into her own hand. You shall hear more of it when Mr. William and Mr. 
Anthony (those were other journeymen) come back; they will know her again as 
well as I.’ 

Just as the insolent rogue was talking thus to the constable, comes back Mr. 
William and Mr. Anthony, as he called them, and a great rabble with them, 
bringing along with them the true widow that I was pretended to be; and they 
came sweating and blowing into the shop, and with a great deal of triumph, 
dragging the poor creature in the most butcherly manner up towards their master, 
who was in the back shop, and cried out aloud, ‘Here’s the widow, sir; we have 


catcher her at last.” ‘What do ye mean by that?’ says the master. ‘Why, we have 
her already; there she sits,’ says he, ‘and Mr. , says he, ‘can swear this is 
she.’ The other man, whom they called Mr. Anthony, replied, ‘Mr. may say 
what he will, and swear what he will, but this is the woman, and there’s the 
remnant of satin she stole; I took it out of her clothes with my own hand.’ 

I sat still now, and began to take a better heart, but smiled and said nothing; 
the master looked pale; the constable turned about and looked at me. ‘Let ‘em 
alone, Mr. Constable,’ said I; ‘let ‘em go on.’ The case was plain and could not 
be denied, so the constable was charged with the right thief, and the mercer told 
me very civilly he was sorry for the mistake, and hoped I would not take it ill; 
that they had so many things of this nature put upon them every day, that they 
could not be blamed for being very sharp in doing themselves justice. ‘Not take 
it ill, sir!’ said I; ‘how can I take it well! If you had dismissed me when your 
insolent fellow seized on me it the street, and brought me to you, and when you 
yourself acknowledged I was not the person, I would have put it by, and not 
taken it ill, because of the many ill things I believe you have put upon you daily; 
but your treatment of me since has been insufferable, and especially that of your 
servant; I must and will have reparation for that.’ 

Then he began to parley with me, said he would make me any reasonable 
satisfaction, and would fain have had me tell him what it was I expected. I told 
him that I should not be my own judge, the law should decide it for me; and as I 
was to be carried before a magistrate, I should let him hear there what I had to 
say. He told me there was no occasion to go before the justice now, I was at 
liberty to go where I pleased; and so, calling to the constable, told him he might 
let me go, for I was discharged. The constable said calmly to him, ‘sir, you asked 
me just now if I knew whether I was a constable or justice, and bade me do my 
duty, and charged me with this gentlewoman as a prisoner. Now, sir, I find you 
do not understand what is my duty, for you would make me a justice indeed; but 
I must tell you it is not in my power. I may keep a prisoner when I am charged 
with him, but ‘tis the law and the magistrate alone that can discharge that 
prisoner; therefore ‘tis a mistake, sir; I must carry her before a justice now, 
whether you think well of it or not.’ The mercer was very high with the 
constable at first; but the constable happening to be not a hired officer, but a 
good, substantial kind of man (I think he was a corn-handler), and a man of good 
sense, stood to his business, would not discharge me without going to a justice of 
the peace; and I insisted upon it too. When the mercer saw that, ‘Well,’ says he 
to the constable, ‘you may carry her where you please; I have nothing to say to 
her.’ ‘But, sir,’ says the constable, ‘you will go with us, I hope, for ‘tis you that 
charged me with her.’ ‘No, not I,’ says the mercer; ‘I tell you I have nothing to 








say to her.’ ‘But pray, sir, do,’ says the constable; ‘I desire it of you for your 
own sake, for the justice can do nothing without you.’ ‘Prithee, fellow,’ says the 
mercer, ‘go about your business; I tell you I have nothing to say to the 
gentlewoman. I charge you in the king’s name to dismiss her.’ ‘Sir,’ says the 
constable, ‘I find you don’t know what it is to be constable; I beg of you don’t 
oblige me to be rude to you.’ ‘I think I need not; you are rude enough already,’ 
says the mercer. ‘No, sir,’ says the constable, ‘I am not rude; you have broken 
the peace in bringing an honest woman out of the street, when she was about her 
lawful occasion, confining her in your shop, and ill-using her here by your 
servants; and now can you say I am rude to you? I think I am civil to you in not 
commanding or charging you in the king’s name to go with me, and charging 
every man I see that passes your door to aid and assist me in carrying you by 
force; this you cannot but know I have power to do, and yet I forbear it, and once 
more entreat you to go with me.’ Well, he would not for all this, and gave the 
constable ill language. However, the constable kept his temper, and would not be 
provoked; and then I put in and said, ‘Come, Mr. Constable, let him alone; I 
shall find ways enough to fetch him before a magistrate, I don’t fear that; but 
there’s the fellow,’ says I, ‘he was the man that seized on me as I was innocently 
going along the street, and you are a witness of the violence with me since; give 
me leave to charge you with him, and carry him before the justice.’ ‘Yes, 
madam,’ says the constable; and turning to the fellow ‘Come, young gentleman,’ 
says he to the journeyman, ‘you must go along with us; I hope you are not above 
the constable’s power, though your master is.’ 

The fellow looked like a condemned thief, and hung back, then looked at his 
master, as if he could help him; and he, like a fool, encourage the fellow to be 
rude, and he truly resisted the constable, and pushed him back with a good force 
when he went to lay hold on him, at which the constable knocked him down, and 
called out for help; and immediately the shop was filled with people, and the 
constable seized the master and man, and all his servants. 

This first ill consequence of this fray was, that the woman they had taken, who 
was really the thief, made off, and got clear away in the crowd; and two other 
that they had stopped also; whether they were really guilty or not, that I can say 
nothing to. 

By this time some of his neighbours having come in, and, upon inquiry, seeing 
how things went, had endeavoured to bring the hot-brained mercer to his senses, 
and he began to be convinced that he was in the wrong; and so at length we went 
all very quietly before the justice, with a mob of about five hundred people at 
our heels; and all the way I went I could hear the people ask what was the 
matter, and other reply and say, a mercer had stopped a gentlewoman instead of 


a thief, and had afterwards taken the thief, and now the gentlewoman had taken 
the mercer, and was carrying him before the justice. This pleased the people 
strangely, and made the crowd increase, and they cried out as they went, ‘Which 
is the rogue? which is the mercer?’ and especially the women. Then when they 
saw him they cried out, “That’s he, that’s he’; and every now and then came a 
good dab of dirt at him; and thus we marched a good while, till the mercer 
thought fit to desire the constable to call a coach to protect himself from the 
rabble; so we rode the rest of the way, the constable and I, and the mercer and 
his man. 

When we came to the justice, which was an ancient gentleman in Bloomsbury, 
the constable giving first a summary account of the matter, the justice bade me 
speak, and tell what I had to say. And first he asked my name, which I was very 
loth to give, but there was no remedy, so I told him my name was Mary 
Flanders, that I was a widow, my husband being a sea captain, died on a voyage 
to Virginia; and some other circumstances I told which he could never 
contradict, and that I lodged at present in town with such a person, naming my 
governess; but that I was preparing to go over to America, where my husband’s 
effects lay, and that I was going that day to buy some clothes to put myself into 
second mourning, but had not yet been in any shop, when that fellow, pointing to 
the mercer’s journeyman, came rushing upon me with such fury as very much 
frighted me, and carried me back to his master’s shop, where, though his master 
acknowledged I was not the person, yet he would not dismiss me, but charged a 
constable with me. 

Then I proceeded to tell how the journeyman treated me; how they would not 
suffer me to send for any of my friends; how afterwards they found the real thief, 
and took the very goods they had lost upon her, and all the particulars as before. 

Then the constable related his case: his dialogue with the mercer about 
discharging me, and at last his servant’s refusing to go with him, when he had 
charged him with him, and his master encouraging him to do so, and at last his 
striking the constable, and the like, all as I have told it already. 

The justice then heard the mercer and his man. The mercer indeed made a 
long harangue of the great loss they have daily by lifters and thieves; that it was 
easy for them to mistake, and that when he found it he would have dismissed 
me, etc., as above. As to the journeyman, he had very little to say, but that he 
pretended other of the servants told him that I was really the person. 

Upon the whole, the justice first of all told me very courteously I was 
discharged; that he was very sorry that the mercer’s man should in his eager 
pursuit have so little discretion as to take up an innocent person for a guilty 
person; that if he had not been so unjust as to detain me afterward, he believed I 


would have forgiven the first affront; that, however, it was not in his power to 
award me any reparation for anything, other than by openly reproving them, 
which he should do; but he supposed I would apply to such methods as the law 
directed; in the meantime he would bind him over. 

But as to the breach of the peace committed by the journeyman, he told me he 
should give me some satisfaction for that, for he should commit him to Newgate 
for assaulting the constable, and for assaulting me also. 

Accordingly he sent the fellow to Newgate for that assault, and his master 
gave bail, and so we came away; but I had the satisfaction of seeing the mob 
wait upon them both, as they came out, hallooing and throwing stones and dirt at 
the coaches they rode in; and so I came home to my governess. 

After this hustle, coming home and telling my governess the story, she falls a- 
laughing at me. ‘Why are you merry?’ says I; ‘the story has not so much 
laughing room in it as you imagine; I am sure I have had a great deal of hurry 
and fright too, with a pack of ugly rogues.’ ‘Laugh!’ says my governess; ‘I 
laugh, child, to see what a lucky creature you are; why, this job will be the best 
bargain to you that ever you made in your life, if you manage it well. I warrant 
you,’ says she, ‘you shall make the mercer pay you #500 for damages, besides 
what you shall get out of the journeyman.’ 

I had other thoughts of the matter than she had; and especially, because I had 
given in my name to the justice of peace; and I knew that my name was so well 
known among the people at Hick’s Hall, the Old Bailey, and such places, that if 
this cause came to be tried openly, and my name came to be inquired into, no 
court would give much damages, for the reputation of a person of such a 
character. However, I was obliged to begin a prosecution in form, and 
accordingly my governess found me out a very creditable sort of a man to 
manage it, being an attorney of very good business, and of a good reputation, 
and she was certainly in the right of this; for had she employed a pettifogging 
hedge solicitor, or a man not known, and not in good reputation, I should have 
brought it to but little. 

I met this attorney, and gave him all the particulars at large, as they are recited 
above; and he assured me it was a case, as he said, that would very well support 
itself, and that he did not question but that a jury would give very considerable 
damages on such an occasion; so taking his full instructions he began the 
prosecution, and the mercer being arrested, gave bail. A few days after his giving 
bail, he comes with his attorney to my attorney, to let him know that he desired 
to accommodate the matter; that it was all carried on in the heat of an unhappy 
passion; that his client, meaning me, had a sharp provoking tongue, that I used 
them ill, gibing at them, and jeering them, even while they believed me to be the 


very person, and that I had provoked them, and the like. 

My attorney managed as well on my side; made them believe was a widow of 
fortune, that I was able to do myself justice, 
and had great friends to stand by me too, who had all made me promise to sue to 
the utmost, and that if it cost me a thousand pounds I would be sure to have 
satisfaction, for that the affronts I had received were insufferable. 

However, they brought my attorney to this, that he promised he would not 
blow the coals, that if I inclined to accommodation, he would not hinder me, and 
that he would rather persuade me to peace than to war; for which they told him 
he should be no loser; all which he told me very honestly, and told me that if 
they offered him any bribe, I should certainly know it; but upon the whole he 
told me very honestly that if I would take his opinion, he would advise me to 
make it up with them, for that as they were in a great fright, and were desirous 
above all things to make it up, and knew that, let it be what it would, they would 
be allotted to bear all the costs of the suit; he believed they would give me freely 
more than any jury or court of justice would give upon a trial. I asked him what 
he thought they would be brought to. He told me he could not tell as to that, but 
he would tell me more when I saw him again. 

Some time after this, they came again to know if he had talked with me. He 
told them he had; that he found me not so averse to an accommodation as some 
of my friends were, who resented the disgrace offered me, and set me on; that 
they blowed the coals in secret, prompting me to revenge, or do myself justice, 
as they called it; so that he could not tell what to say to it; he told them he would 
do his endeavour to persuade me, but he ought to be able to tell me what 
proposal they made. They pretended they could not make any proposal, because 
it might be made use of against them; and he told them, that by the same rule he 
could not make any offers, for that might be pleaded in abatement of what 
damages a jury might be inclined to give. However, after some discourse and 
mutual promises that no advantage should be taken on either side, by what was 
transacted then or at any other of those meetings, they came to a kind of a treaty; 
but so remote, and so wide from one another, that nothing could be expected 
from it; for my attorney demanded #500 and charges, and they offered #50 
without charges; so they broke off, and the mercer proposed to have a meeting 
with me myself; and my attorney agreed to that very readily. 

My attorney gave me notice to come to this meeting in good clothes, and with 
some state, that the mercer might see I was something more than I seemed to be 
that time they had me. Accordingly I came in a new suit of second mourning, 
according to what I had said at the justice’s. I set myself out, too, as well as a 
widow’s dress in second mourning would admit; my governess also furnished 


me with a good pearl necklace, that shut in behind with a locket of diamonds, 
which she had in pawn; and I had a very good figure; and as I stayed till I was 
sure they were come, I came in a coach to the door, with my maid with me. 

When I came into the room the mercer was surprised. He stood up and made 
his bow, which I took a little notice of, and but a little, and went and sat down 
where my own attorney had pointed to me to sit, for it was his house. After a 
little while the mercer said, he did not know me again, and began to make some 
compliments his way. I told him, I believed he did not know me at first, and that 
if he had, I believed he would not have treated me as he did. 

He told me he was very sorry for what had happened, and that it was to testify 
the willingness he had to make all possible reparation that he had appointed this 
meeting; that he hoped I would not carry things to extremity, which might be not 
only too great a loss to him, but might be the ruin of his business and shop, in 
which case I might have the satisfaction of repaying an injury with an injury ten 
times greater; but that I would then get nothing, whereas he was willing to do me 
any justice that was in his power, without putting himself or me to the trouble or 
charge of a suit at law. 

I told him I was glad to hear him talk so much more like a man of sense than 
he did before; that it was true, acknowledgment in most cases of affronts was 
counted reparation sufficient; but this had gone too far to be made up so; that I 
was not revengeful, nor did I seek his ruin, or any man’s else, but that all my 
friends were unanimous not to let me so far neglect my character as to adjust a 
thing of this kind without a sufficient reparation of honour; that to be taken up 
for a thief was such an indignity as could not be put up; that my character was 
above being treated so by any that knew me, but because in my condition of a 
widow I had been for some time careless of myself, and negligent of myself, I 
might be taken for such a creature, but that for the particular usage I had from 
him afterwards,—and then I repeated all as before; it was so provoking I had 
scarce patience to repeat it. 

Well, he acknowledged all, and was might humble indeed; he made proposals 
very handsome; he came up to #100 and to pay all the law charges, and added 
that he would make me a present of a very good suit of clothes. I came down to 
#300, and I demanded that I should publish an advertisement of the particulars in 
the common newspapers. 

This was a clause he never could comply with. However, at last he came up, 
by good management of my attorney, to #150 and a suit of black silk clothes; 
and there I agree, and as it were, at my attorney’s request, complied with it, he 
paying my attorney’s bill and charges, and gave us a good supper into the 
bargain. 


When I came to receive the money, I brought my governess with me, dressed 
like an old duchess, and a gentleman very well dressed, who we pretended 
courted me, but I called him cousin, and the lawyer was only to hint privately to 
him that his gentleman courted the widow. 

He treated us handsomely indeed, and paid the money cheerfully enough; so 
that it cost him #200 in all, or rather more. At our last meeting, when all was 
agreed, the case of the journeyman came up, and the mercer begged very hard 
for him; told me he was a man that had kept a shop of his own, and been in good 
business, had a wife, and several children, and was very poor; that he had 
nothing to make satisfaction with, but he should come to beg my pardon on his 
knees, if I desired it, as openly as I pleased. I had no spleen at the saucy rogue, 
nor were his submissions anything to me, since there was nothing to be got by 
him, so I thought it was as good to throw that in generously as not; so I told him 
I did not desire the ruin of any man, and therefore at his request I would forgive 
the wretch; it was below me to seek any revenge. 

When we were at supper he brought the poor fellow in to make 
acknowledgment, which he would have done with as much mean humility as his 
offence was with insulting haughtiness and pride, in which he was an instance of 
a complete baseness of spirit, impious, cruel, and relentless when uppermost and 
in prosperity, abject and low-spirited when down in affliction. However, I abated 
his cringes, told him I forgave him, and desired he might withdraw, as if I did 
not care for the sight of him, though I had forgiven him. 

I was now in good circumstances indeed, if I could have known my time for 
leaving off, and my governess often said I was the richest of the trade in 
England; and so I believe I was, for I had #700 by me in money, besides clothes, 
rings, some plate, and two gold watches, and all of them stolen, for I had 
innumerable jobs besides these I have mentioned. Oh! had I even now had the 
grace of repentance, I had still leisure to have looked back upon my follies, and 
have made some reparation; but the satisfaction I was to make for the public 
mischiefs I had done was yet left behind; and I could not forbear going abroad 
again, as I called it now, than any more I could when my extremity really drove 
me out for bread. 

It was not long after the affair with the mercer was made up, that I went out in 
an equipage quite different from any I had ever appeared in before. I dressed 
myself like a beggar woman, in the coarsest and most despicable rags I could 
get, and I walked about peering and peeping into every door and window I came 
near; and indeed I was in such a plight now that I knew as ill how to behave in as 
ever I did in any. I naturally abhorred dirt and rags; I had been bred up tight and 
cleanly, and could be no other, whatever condition I was in; so that this was the 


most uneasy disguise to me that ever I put on. I said presently to myself that this 
would not do, for this was a dress that everybody was shy and afraid of; and I 
thought everybody looked at me, as if they were afraid I should come near them, 
lest I should take something from them, or afraid to come near me, lest they 
should get something from me. I wandered about all the evening the first time I 
went out, and made nothing of it, but came home again wet, draggled, and tired. 
However, I went out again the next night, and then I met with a little adventure, 
which had like to have cost me dear. As I was standing near a tavern door, there 
comes a gentleman on horseback, and lights at the door, and wanting to go into 
the tavern, he calls one of the drawers to hold his horse. He stayed pretty long in 
the tavern, and the drawer heard his master call, and thought he would be angry 
with him. Seeing me stand by him, he called to me, ‘Here, woman,’ says he, 
‘hold this horse a while, till I go in; if the gentleman comes, he’ll give you 
something.’ ‘Yes,’ says I, and takes the horse, and walks off with him very 
soberly, and carried him to my governess. 

This had been a booty to those that had understood it; but never was poor thief 
more at a loss to know what to do with anything that was stolen; for when I 
came home, my governess was quite confounded, and what to do with the 
creature, we neither of us knew. To send him to a stable was doing nothing, for it 
was certain that public notice would be given in the Gazette, and the horse 
described, so that we durst not go to fetch it again. 

All the remedy we had for this unlucky adventure was to go and set up the 
horse at an inn, and send a note by a porter to the tavern, that the gentleman’s 
horse that was lost such a time was left at such an inn, and that he might be had 
there; that the poor woman that held him, having led him about the street, not 
being able to lead him back again, had left him there. We might have waited till 
the owner had published and offered a reward, but we did not care to venture the 
receiving the reward. 

So this was a robbery and no robbery, for little was lost by it, and nothing was 
got by it, and I was quite sick of going out in a beggar’s dress; it did not answer 
at all, and besides, I thought it was ominous and threatening. 

While I was in this disguise, I fell in with a parcel of folks of a worse kind 
than any I ever sorted with, and I saw a little into their ways too. These were 
coiners of money, and they made some very good offers to me, as to profit; but 
the part they would have had me have embarked in was the most dangerous part. 
I mean that of the very working the die, as they call it, which, had I been taken, 
had been certain death, and that at a stake—I say, to be burnt to death at a stake; 
so that though I was to appearance but a beggar, and they promised mountains of 
gold and silver to me to engage, yet it would not do. It is true, if I had been really 


a beggar, or had been desperate as when I began, I might perhaps have closed 
with it; for what care they to die that can’t tell how to live? But at present this 
was not my condition, at least I was for no such terrible risks as those; besides, 
the very thoughts of being burnt at a stake struck terror into my very soul, chilled 
my blood, and gave me the vapours to such a degree, as I could not think of it 
without trembling. 

This put an end to my disguise too, for as I did not like the proposal, so I did 
not tell them so, but seemed to relish it, and promised to meet again. But I durst 
see them no more; for if I had seen them, and not complied, though I had 
declined it with the greatest assurance of secrecy in the world, they would have 
gone near to have murdered me, to make sure work, and make themselves easy, 
as they call it. What kind of easiness that is, they may best judge that understand 
how easy men are that can murder people to prevent danger. 

This and horse-stealing were things quite out of my way, and I might easily 
resolve I would have to more to say to them; my business seemed to lie another 
way, and though it had hazard enough in it too, yet it was more suitable to me, 
and what had more of art in it, and more room to escape, and more chances for 
a-coming off if a surprise should happen. 

I had several proposals made also to me about that time, to come into a gang 
of house-breakers; but that was a thing I had no mind to venture at neither, any 
more than I had at the coining trade. I offered to go along with two men and a 
woman, that made it their business to get into houses by stratagem, and with 
them I was willing enough to venture. But there were three of them already, and 
they did not care to part, nor I to have too many in a gang, so I did not close with 
them, but declined them, and they paid dear for their next attempt. 

But at length I met with a woman that had often told me what adventures she 
had made, and with success, at the waterside, and I closed with her, and we 
drove on our business pretty well. One day we came among some Dutch people 
at St. Catherine’s, where we went on pretence to buy goods that were privately 
got on shore. I was two or three times in a house where we saw a good quantity 
of prohibited goods, and my companion once brought away three pieces of 
Dutch black silk that turned to good account, and I had my share of it; but in all 
the journeys I made by myself, I could not get an opportunity to do anything, so 
I laid it aside, for I had been so often, that they began to suspect something, and 
were so shy, that I saw nothing was to be done. 

This baulked me a little, and I resolved to push at something or other, for I 
was not used to come back so often without purchase; so the next day I dressed 
myself up fine, and took a walk to the other end of the town. I passed through 
the Exchange in the Strand, but had no notion of finding anything to do there, 


when on a sudden I saw a great cluttering in the place, and all the people, 
shopkeepers as well as others, standing up and staring; and what should it be but 
some great duchess come into the Exchange, and they said the queen was 
coming. I set myself close up to a shop-side with my back to the counter, as if to 
let the crowd pass by, when keeping my eye upon a parcel of lace which the 
shopkeeper was showing to some ladies that stood by me, the shopkeeper and 
her maid were so taken up with looking to see who was coming, and what shop 
they would go to, that I found means to slip a paper of lace into my pocket and 
come clear off with it; so the lady-milliner paid dear enough for her gaping after 
the queen. 

I went off from the shop, as if driven along by the throng, and mingling 
myself with the crowd, went out at the other door of the Exchange, and so got 
away before they missed their lace; and because I would not be followed, I 
called a coach and shut myself up in it. I had scarce shut the coach doors up, but 
I saw the milliner’s maid and five or six more come running out into the street, 
and crying out as if they were frightened. They did not cry ‘Stop thief!’ because 
nobody ran away, but I could hear the word ‘robbed,’ and ‘lace,’ two or three 
times, and saw the wench wringing her hands, and run staring to and again, like 
one scared. The coachman that had taken me up was getting up into the box, but 
was not quite up, so that the horse had not begun to move; so that I was terrible 
uneasy, and I took the packet of lace and laid it ready to have dropped it out at 
the flap of the coach, which opens before, just behind the coachman; but to my 
great satisfaction, in less than a minute the coach began to move, that is to say, 
as soon as the coachman had got up and spoken to his horses; so he drove away 
without any interruption, and I brought off my purchase, which was work near 
#20. 

The next day I dressed up again, but in quite different clothes, and walked the 
same way again, but nothing offered till I came into St. James’s Park, where I 
saw abundance of fine ladies in the Park, walking in the Mall, and among the 
rest there was a little miss, a young lady of about twelve or thirteen years old, 
and she had a sister, as I suppose it was, with her, that might be about nine years 
old. I observed the biggest had a fine gold watch on, and a good necklace of 
pearl, and they had a footman in livery with them; but as it is not usual for the 
footman to go behind the ladies in the Mall, so I observed the footman stopped at 
their going into the Mall, and the biggest of the sisters spoke to him, which I 
perceived was to bid him be just there when they came back. 

When I heard her dismiss the footman, I stepped up to him and asked him, 
what little lady that was? and held a little chat with him about what a pretty child 
it was with her, and how genteel and well-carriaged the lady, the eldest, would 


be: how womanish, and how grave; and the fool of a fellow told me presently 
who she was; that she was Sir Thomas ’s eldest daughter, of Essex, and that 
she was a great fortune; that her mother was not come to town yet; but she was 
with Sir William ’s lady, of Suffolk, at her lodging in Suffolk Street, and a 
great deal more; that they had a maid and a woman to wait on them, besides Sir 
Thomas’s coach, the coachman, and himself; and that young lady was governess 
to the whole family, as well here as at home too; and, in short, told me 
abundance of things enough for my business. 

I was very well dressed, and had my gold watch as well as she; so I left the 
footman, and I puts myself in a rank with this young lady, having stayed till she 
had taken one double turn in the Mall, and was going forward again; by and by I 
saluted her by her name, with the title of Lady Betty. I asked her when she heard 
from her father; when my lady her mother would be in town, and how she did. 

I talked so familiarly to her of her whole family that she could not suspect but 
that I knew them all intimately. I asked her why she would come abroad without 
Mrs. Chime with her (that was the name of her woman) to take of Mrs. Judith, 
that was her sister. Then I entered into a long chat with her about her sister, what 
a fine little lady she was, and asked her if she had learned French, and a 
thousand such little things to entertain her, when on a sudden we saw the guards 
come, and the crowd ran to see the king go by to the Parliament House. 

The ladies ran all to the side of the Mall, and I helped my lady to stand upon 
the edge of the boards on the side of the Mall, that she might be high enough to 
see; and took the little one and lifted her quite up; during which, I took care to 
convey the gold watch so clean away from the Lady Betty, that she never felt it, 
nor missed it, till all the crowd was gone, and she was gotten into the middle of 
the Mall among the other ladies. 

I took my leave of her in the very crowd, and said to her, as if in haste, ‘Dear 
Lady Betty, take care of your little sister.’ And so the crowd did as it were thrust 
me away from her, and that I was obliged unwillingly to take my leave. 

The hurry in such cases is immediately over, and the place clear as soon as the 
king is gone by; but as there is always a great running and clutter just as the king 
passes, so having dropped the two little ladies, and done my business with them 
without any miscarriage, I kept hurrying on among the crowd, as if I ran to see 
the king, and so I got before the crowd and kept so till I came to the end of the 
Mall, when the king going on towards the Horse Guards, I went forward to the 
passage, which went then through against the lower end of the Haymarket, and 
there I bestowed a coach upon myself, and made off, and I confess I have not yet 
been so good as my word, viz. to go and visit my Lady Betty. 

I was once of the mind to venture staying with Lady Betty till she missed the 








watch, and so have made a great outcry about it with her, and have got her into 
the coach, and put myself in the coach with her, and have gone home with her; 
for she appeared so fond of me, and so perfectly deceived by my so readily 
talking to her of all her relations and family, that I thought it was very easy to 
push the thing farther, and to have got at least the necklace of pearl; but when I 
considered that though the child would not perhaps have suspected me, other 
people might, and that if I was searched I should be discovered, I thought it was 
best to go off with what I had got, and be satisfied. 

I came accidentally afterwards to hear, that when the young lady missed her 
watch, she made a great outcry in the Park, and sent her footman up and down to 
see if he could find me out, she having described me so perfectly that he knew 
presently that it was the same person that had stood and talked so long with him, 
and asked him so many questions about them; but I gone far enough out of their 
reach before she could come at her footman to tell him the story. 

I made another adventure after this, of a nature different from all I had been 
concerned in yet, and this was at a gaming-house near Covent Garden. 

I saw several people go in and out; and I stood in the passage a good while 
with another woman with me, and seeing a gentleman go up that seemed to be of 
more than ordinary fashion, I said to him, ‘Sir, pray don’t they give women 
leave to go up?’ ‘Yes, madam,’ says he, ‘and to play too, if they please.’ ‘I mean 
so, sir,’ said I. And with that he said he would introduce me if I had a mind; so I 
followed him to the door, and he looking in, ‘There, madam,’ says he, ‘are the 
gamesters, if you have a mind to venture.’ I looked in and said to my comrade 
aloud, ‘Here’s nothing but men; I won’t venture among them.’ At which one of 
the gentlemen cried out, “You need not be afraid, madam, here’s none but fair 
gamesters; you are very welcome to come and set what you please.’ so I went a 
little nearer and looked on, and some of them brought me a chair, and I sat down 
and saw the box and dice go round apace; then I said to my comrade, ‘The 
gentlemen play too high for us; come, let us go.’ 

The people were all very civil, and one gentleman in particular encouraged 
me, and said, ‘Come, madam, if you please to venture, if you dare trust me, I'll 
answer for it you shall have nothing put upon you here.’ ‘No, sir,’ said I, 
smiling, ‘I hope the gentlemen would not cheat a woman.’ But still I declined 
venturing, though I pulled out a purse with money in it, that they might see I did 
not want money. 

After I had sat a while, one gentleman said to me, jeering, ‘Come, madam, I 
see you are afraid to venture for yourself; I always had good luck with the ladies, 
you shall set for me, if you won’t set for yourself.’ I told him, ‘sir, I should be 
very loth to lose your money,’ though I added, ‘I am pretty lucky too; but the 


gentlemen play so high, that I dare not indeed venture my own.’ 

‘Well, well,’ says he, ‘there’s ten guineas, madam; set them for me.’ so I took 
his money and set, himself looking on. I ran out nine of the guineas by one and 
two at a time, and then the box coming to the next man to me, my gentleman 
gave me ten guineas more, and made me set five of them at once, and the 
gentleman who had the box threw out, so there was five guineas of his money 
again. He was encouraged at this, and made me take the box, which was a bold 
venture. However, I held the box so long that I had gained him his whole money, 
and had a good handful of guineas in my lap, and which was the better luck, 
when I threw out, I threw but at one or two of those that had set me, and so went 
off easy. 

When I was come this length, I offered the gentleman all the gold, for it was 
his own; and so would have had him play for himself, pretending I did not 
understand the game well enough. He laughed, and said if I had but good luck, it 
was no matter whether I understood the game or no; but I should not leave off. 
However, he took out the fifteen guineas that he had put in at first, and bade me 
play with the rest. I would have told them to see how much I had got, but he 
said, ‘No, no, don’t tell them, I believe you are very honest, and ‘tis bad luck to 
tell them’; so I played on. 

I understood the game well enough, though I pretended I did not, and played 
cautiously. It was to keep a good stock in my lap, out of which I every now and 
then conveyed some into my pocket, but in such a manner, and at such 
convenient times, as I was sure he could not see it. 

I played a great while, and had very good luck for him; but the last time I held 
the box, they set me high, and I threw boldly at all; I held the box till I gained 
near fourscore guineas, but lost above half of it back in the last throw; so I got 
up, for I was afraid I should lose it all back again, and said to him, ‘Pray come, 
sir, now, and take it and play for yourself; I think I have done pretty well for 
you.’ He would have had me play on, but it grew late, and I desired to be 
excused. When I gave it up to him, I told him I hoped he would give me leave to 
tell it now, that I might see what I had gained, and how lucky I had been for him; 
when I told them, there were threescore and three guineas. ‘Ay,’ says I, ‘if it had 
not been for that unlucky throw, I had got you a hundred guineas.’ So I gave him 
all the money, but he would not take it till I had put my hand into it, and taken 
some for myself, and bid me please myself. I refused it, and was positive I would 
not take it myself; if he had a mind to anything of that kind, it should be all his 
own doings. 

The rest of the gentlemen seeing us striving cried, ‘Give it her all’; but I 
absolutely refused that. Then one of them said, ‘D—n ye, jack, halve it with her; 


don’t you know you should be always upon even terms with the ladies.’ So, in 
short, he divided it with me, and I brought away thirty guineas, besides about 
forty-three which I had stole privately, which I was sorry for afterward, because 
he was so generous. 

Thus I brought home seventy-three guineas, and let my old governess see 
what good luck I had at play. However, it was her advice that I should not 
venture again, and I took her counsel, for I never went there any more; for I 
knew as well as she, if the itch of play came in, I might soon lose that, and all the 
rest of what I had got. 

Fortune had smiled upon me to that degree, and I had thriven so much, and my 
governess too, for she always had a share with me, that really the old 
gentlewoman began to talk of leaving off while we were well, and being 
satisfied with what we had got; but, I know not what fate guided me, I was as 
backward to it now as she was when I proposed it to her before, and so in an ill 
hour we gave over the thoughts of it for the present, and, in a word, I grew more 
hardened and audacious than ever, and the success I had made my name as 
famous as any thief of my sort ever had been at Newgate, and in the Old Bailey. 

I had sometime taken the liberty to play the same game over again, which is 
not according to practice, which however succeeded not amiss; but generally I 
took up new figures, and contrived to appear in new shapes every time I went 
abroad. 

It was not a rumbling time of the year, and the gentlemen being most of them 
gone out of town, Tunbridge, and Epsom, and such places were full of people. 
But the city was thin, and I thought our trade felt it a little, as well as other; so 
that at the latter end of the year I joined myself with a gang who usually go 
every year to Stourbridge Fair, and from thence to Bury Fair, in Suffolk. We 
promised ourselves great things there, but when I came to see how things were, I 
was weary of it presently; for except mere picking of pockets, there was little 
worth meddling with; neither, if a booty had been made, was it so easy carrying 
it off, nor was there such a variety of occasion for business in our way, as in 
London; all that I made of the whole journey was a gold watch at Bury Fair, and 
a small parcel of linen at Cambridge, which gave me an occasion to take leave of 
the place. It was on old bite, and I thought might do with a country shopkeeper, 
though in London it would not. 

I bought at a linen-draper’s shop, not in the fair, but in the town of Cambridge, 
as much fine holland and other things as came to about seven pounds; when I 
had done, I bade them be sent to such an inn, where I had purposely taken up my 
being the same morning, as if I was to lodge there that night. 

I ordered the draper to send them home to me, about such an hour, to the inn 


where I lay, and I would pay him his money. At the time appointed the draper 
sends the goods, and I placed one of our gang at the chamber door, and when the 
innkeeper’s maid brought the messenger to the door, who was a young fellow, 
an apprentice, almost a man, she tells him her mistress was asleep, but if he 
would leave the things and call in about an hour, I should be awake, and he 
might have the money. He left the parcel very readily, and goes his way, and in 
about half an hour my maid and I walked off, and that very evening I hired a 
horse, and a man to ride before me, and went to Newmarket, and from thence got 
my passage in a coach that was not quite full to St. Edmund’s Bury, where, as I 
told you, I could make but little of my trade, only at a little country opera-house 
made a shift to carry off a gold watch from a lady’s side, who was not only 
intolerably merry, but, as I thought, a little fuddled, which made my work much 
easier. 

I made off with this little booty to Ipswich, and from thence to Harwich, 
where I went into an inn, as if I had newly arrived from Holland, not doubting 
but I should make some purchase among the foreigners that came on shore there; 
but I found them generally empty of things of value, except what was in their 
portmanteaux and Dutch hampers, which were generally guarded by footmen; 
however, I fairly got one of their portmanteaux one evening out of the chamber 
where the gentleman lay, the footman being fast asleep on the bed, and I suppose 
very drunk. 

The room in which I lodged lay next to the Dutchman’s, and having dragged 
the heavy thing with much ado out of the chamber into mine, I went out into the 
street, to see if I could find any possibility of carrying it off. I walked about a 
great while, but could see no probability either of getting out the thing, or of 
conveying away the goods that were in it if I had opened it, the town being so 
small, and I a perfect stranger in it; so I was returning with a resolution to carry 
it back again, and leave it where I found it. Just in that very moment I heard a 
man make a noise to some people to make haste, for the boat was going to put 
off, and the tide would be spent. I called to the fellow, ‘What boat is it, friend,’ 
says I, ‘that you belong to?’ ‘The Ipswich wherry, madam,’ says he. ‘When do 
you go off?’ says I. “This moment, madam,’ says he; ‘do you want to go 
thither?’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘if you can stay till I fetch my things.’ ‘Where are your 
things, madam?’ says he. ‘At such an inn,’ said I. ‘Well, I’ll go with you, 
madam,’ says he, very civilly, ‘and bring them for you.’ ‘Come away, then,’ 
says I, and takes him with me. 

The people of the inn were in a great hurry, the packet-boat from Holland 
being just come in, and two coaches just come also with passengers from 
London, for another packet-boat that was going off for Holland, which coaches 


were to go back next day with the passengers that were just landed. In this hurry 
it was not much minded that I came to the bar and paid my reckoning, telling my 
landlady I had gotten my passage by sea in a wherry. 

These wherries are large vessels, with good accommodation for carrying 
passengers from Harwich to London; and though they are called wherries, which 
is a word used in the Thames for a small boat rowed with one or two men, yet 
these are vessels able to carry twenty passengers, and ten or fifteen tons of 
goods, and fitted to bear the sea. All this I had found out by inquiring the night 
before into the several ways of going to London. 

My landlady was very courteous, took my money for my reckoning, but was 
called away, all the house being in a hurry. So I left her, took the fellow up to 
my chamber, gave him the trunk, or portmanteau, for it was like a trunk, and 
wrapped it about with an old apron, and he went directly to his boat with it, and I 
after him, nobody asking us the least question about it; as for the drunken Dutch 
footman he was still asleep, and his master with other foreign gentlemen at 
supper, and very merry below, so I went clean off with it to Ipswich; and going 
in the night, the people of the house knew nothing but that I was gone to London 
by the Harwich wherry, as I had told my landlady. 

I was plagued at Ipswich with the custom-house officers, who stopped my 
trunk, as I called it, and would open and search it. I was willing, I told them, they 
should search it, but husband had the key, and he was not yet come from 
Harwich; this I said, that if upon searching it they should find all the things be 
such as properly belonged to a man rather than a woman, it should not seem 
strange to them. However, they being positive to open the trunk I consented to 
have it be broken open, that is to say, to have the lock taken off, which was not 
difficult. 

They found nothing for their turn, for the trunk had been searched before, but 
they discovered several things very much to my satisfaction, as particularly a 
parcel of money in French pistols, and some Dutch ducatoons or rix-dollars, and 
the rest was chiefly two periwigs, wearing-linen, and razors, wash-balls, 
perfumes, and other useful things necessary for a gentleman, which all passed 
for my husband’s, and so I was quit to them. 

It was now very early in the morning, and not light, and I knew not well what 
course to take; for I made no doubt but I should be pursued in the morning, and 
perhaps be taken with the things about me; so I resolved upon taking new 
measures. I went publicly to an inn in the town with my trunk, as I called it, and 
having taken the substance out, I did not think the lumber of it worth my 
concern; however, I gave it the landlady of the house with a charge to take great 
care of it, and lay it up safe till I should come again, and away I walked in to the 


street. 

When I was got into the town a great way from the inn, I met with an ancient 
woman who had just opened her door, and I fell into chat with her, and asked her 
a great many wild questions of things all remote to my purpose and design; but 
in my discourse I found by her how the town was situated, that I was in a street 
that went out towards Hadley, but that such a street went towards the waterside, 
such a street towards Colchester, and so the London road lay there. 






I had soon my ends of this old woman, for I only wanted to know which was 
the London road, and away I walked as fast as I could; not that I intended to go 
on foot, either to London or to Colchester, but I wanted to get quietly away from 
Ipswich. 

I walked about two or three miles, and then I met a plain countryman, who 
was busy about some husbandry work, I did not know what, and I asked him a 
great many questions first, not much to the purpose, but at last told him I was 
going for London, and the coach was full, and I could not get a passage, and 
asked him if he could tell me where to hire a horse that would carry double, and 
an honest man to ride before me to Colchester, that so I might get a place there 
in the coaches. The honest clown looked earnestly at me, and said nothing for 
above half a minute, when, scratching his poll, ‘A horse, say you and to 


Colchester, to carry double? why yes, mistress, alack-a-day, you may have 
horses enough for money.’ ‘Well, friend,’ says I, ‘that I take for granted; I don’t 
expect it without money.’ ‘Why, but, mistress,’ says he, ‘how much are you 
willing to give?’ ‘Nay,’ says I again, ‘friend, I don’t know what your rates are in 
the country here, for I am a stranger; but if you can get one for me, get it as 
cheap as you can, and I’1l give you somewhat for your pains.’ 

‘Why, that’s honestly said too,’ says the countryman. ‘Not so honest, neither,’ 
said I to myself, ‘if thou knewest all.’ ‘Why, mistress,’ says he, ‘I have a horse 
that will carry double, and I don’t much care if I go myself with you,’ and the 
like. ‘Will you?’ says I; ‘well, I believe you are an honest man; if you will, I 
shall be glad of it; Pll pay you in reason.’ ‘Why, look ye, mistress,’ says he, ‘I 
won’t be out of reason with you, then; if I carry you to Colchester, it will be 
worth five shillings for myself and my horse, for I shall hardly come back to- 
night.’ 

In short, I hired the honest man and his horse; but when we came to a town 
upon the road (I do not remember the name of it, but it stands upon a river), I 
pretended myself very ill, and I could go no farther that night but if he would 
stay there with me, because I was a stranger, I would pay him for himself and his 
horse with all my heart. 

This I did because I knew the Dutch gentlemen and their servants would be 
upon the road that day, either in the stagecoaches or riding post, and I did not 
know but the drunken fellow, or somebody else that might have seen me at 
Harwich, might see me again, and so I thought that in one day’s stop they would 
be all gone by. 

We lay all that night there, and the next morning it was not very early when I 
set out, so that it was near ten o’clock by the time I got to Colchester. It was no 
little pleasure that I saw the town where I had so many pleasant days, and I made 
many inquiries after the good old friends I had once had there, but could make 
little out; they were all dead or removed. The young ladies had been all married 
or gone to London; the old gentleman and the old lady that had been my early 
benefactress all dead; and which troubled me most, the young gentleman my 
first lover, and afterwards my brother-in-law, was dead; but two sons, men 
grown, were left of him, but they too were transplanted to London. 

I dismissed my old man here, and stayed incognito for three or four days in 
Colchester, and then took a passage in a waggon, because I would not venture 
being seen in the Harwich coaches. But I needed not have used so much caution, 
for there was nobody in Harwich but the woman of the house could have known 
me; nor was it rational to think that she, considering the hurry she was in, and 
that she never saw me but once, and that by candlelight, should have ever 


discovered me. 

I was now returned to London, and though by the accident of the last 
adventure I got something considerable, yet I was not fond of any more country 
rambles, nor should I have ventured abroad again if I had carried the trade on to 
the end of my days. I gave my governess a history of my travels; she liked the 
Harwich journey well enough, and in discoursing of these things between 
ourselves she observed, that a thief being a creature that watches the advantages 
of other people’s mistakes, ‘tis impossible but that to one that is vigilant and 
industrious many opportunities must happen, and therefore she thought that one 
so exquisitely keen in the trade as I was, would scarce fail of something 
extraordinary wherever I went. 

On the other hand, every branch of my story, if duly considered, may be 
useful to honest people, and afford a due caution to people of some sort or other 
to guard against the like surprises, and to have their eyes about them when they 
have to do with strangers of any kind, for ‘tis very seldom that some snare or 
other is not in their way. The moral, indeed, of all my history is left to be 
gathered by the senses and judgment of the reader; I am not qualified to preach 
to them. Let the experience of one creature completely wicked, and completely 
miserable, be a storehouse of useful warning to those that read. 

I am drawing now towards a new variety of the scenes of life. Upon my 
return, being hardened by along race of crime, and success unparalleled, at least 
in the reach of my own knowledge, I had, as I have said, no thoughts of laying 
down a trade which, if I was to judge by the example of other, must, however, 
end at last in misery and sorrow. 

It was on the Christmas day following, in the evening, that, to finish a long 
train of wickedness, I went abroad to see what might offer in my way; when 
going by a working silversmith’s in Foster Lane, I saw a tempting bait indeed, 
and not be resisted by one of my occupation, for the shop had nobody in it, as I 
could see, and a great deal of loose plate lay in the window, and at the seat of the 
man, who usually, as I suppose, worked at one side of the shop. 

I went boldly in, and was just going to lay my hand upon a piece of plate, and 
might have done it, and carried it clear off, for any care that the men who 
belonged to the shop had taken of it; but an officious fellow in a house, not a 
shop, on the other side of the way, seeing me go in, and observing that there was 
nobody in the shop, comes running over the street, and into the shop, and 
without asking me what I was, or who, seizes upon me, an cries out for the 
people of the house. 

I had not, as I said above, touched anything in the shop, and seeing a glimpse 
of somebody running over to the shop, I had so much presence of mind as to 


knock very hard with my foot on the floor of the house, and was just calling out 
too, when the fellow laid hands on me. 

However, as I had always most courage when I was in most danger, so when 
the fellow laid hands on me, I stood very high upon it, that I came in to buy half 
a dozen of silver spoons; and to my good fortune, it was a silversmith’s that sold 
plate, as well as worked plate for other shops. The fellow laughed at that part, 
and put such a value upon the service that he had done his neighbour, that he 
would have it be that I came not to buy, but to steal; and raising a great crowd. I 
said to the master of the shop, who by this time was fetched home from some 
neighbouring place, that it was in vain to make noise, and enter into talk there of 
the case; the fellow had insisted that I came to steal, and he must prove it, and I 
desired we might go before a magistrate without any more words; for I began to 
see I should be too hard for the man that had seized me. 

The master and mistress of the shop were really not so violent as the man from 
t’other side of the way; and the man said, ‘Mistress, you might come into the 
shop with a good design for aught I know, but it seemed a dangerous thing for 
you to come into such a shop as mine is, when you see nobody there; and I 
cannot do justice to my neighbour, who was so kind to me, as not to 
acknowledge he had reason on his side; though, upon the whole, I do not find 
you attempted to take anything, and I really know not what to do in it.’ I pressed 
him to go before a magistrate with me, and if anything could be proved on me 
that was like a design of robbery, I should willingly submit, but if not, I expected 
reparation. 

Just while we were in this debate, and a crowd of people gathered about the 
door, came by Sir T. B., an alderman of the city, and justice of the peace, and the 
goldsmith hearing of it, goes out, and entreated his worship to come in and 
decide the case. 

Give the goldsmith his due, he told his story with a great deal of justice and 
moderation, and the fellow that had come over, and seized upon me, told his 
with as much heat and foolish passion, which did me good still, rather than 
harm. It came then to my tum to speak, and I told his worship that I was a 
stranger in London, being newly come out of the north; that I lodged in such a 
place, that I was passing this street, and went into the goldsmith’s shop to buy 
half a dozen of spoons. By great luck I had an old silver spoon in my pocket, 
which I pulled out, and told him I had carried that spoon to match it with half a 
dozen of new ones, that it might match some I had in the country. 

That seeing nobody I the shop, I knocked with my foot very hard to make the 
people hear, and had also called aloud with my voice; ‘tis true, there was loose 
plate in the shop, but that nobody could say I had touched any of it, or gone near 


it; that a fellow came running into the shop out of the street, and laid hands on 
me in a furious manner, in the very moments while I was calling for the people 
of the house; that if he had really had a mind to have done his neighbour any 
service, he should have stood at a distance, and silently watched to see whether I 
had touched anything or no, and then have clapped in upon me, and taken me in 
the fact. ‘That is very true,’ says Mr. Alderman, and turning to the fellow that 
stopped me, he asked him if it was true that I knocked with my foot? He said, 
yes, I had knocked, but that might be because of his coming. ‘Nay,’ says the 
alderman, taking him short, ‘now you contradict yourself, for just now you said 
she was in the shop with her back to you, and did not see you till you came upon 
her.” Now it was true that my back was partly to the street, but yet as my 
business was of a kind that required me to have my eyes every way, so I really 
had a glance of him running over, as I said before, though he did not perceive it. 

After a full hearing, the alderman gave it as his opinion that his neighbour was 
under a mistake, and that I was innocent, and the goldsmith acquiesced in it too, 
and his wife, and so I was dismissed; but as I was going to depart, Mr. Alderman 
said, ‘But hold, madam, if you were designing to buy spoons, I hope you will not 
let my friend here lose his customer by the mistake.’ I readily answered, ‘No, sir, 
I’ll buy the spoons still, if he can match my odd spoon, which I brought for a 
pattern’; and the goldsmith showed me some of the very same fashion. So he 
weighed the spoons, and they came to five-and-thirty shillings, so I pulls out my 
purse to pay him, in which I had near twenty guineas, for I never went without 
such a sum about me, whatever might happen, and I found it of use at other 
times as well as now. 

When Mr. Alderman saw my money, he said, ‘Well, madam, now I am 
satisfied you were wronged, and it was for this reason that I moved you should 
buy the spoons, and stayed till you had bought them, for if you had not had 
money to pay for them, I should have suspected that you did not come into the 
shop with an intent to buy, for indeed the sort of people who come upon these 
designs that you have been charged with, are seldom troubled with much gold in 
their pockets, as I see you are.’ 

I smiled, and told his worship, that then I owed something of his favour to my 
money, but I hoped he saw reason also in the justice he had done me before. He 
said, yes, he had, but this had confirmed his opinion, and he was fully satisfied 
now of my having been injured. So I came off with flying colours, though from 
an affair in which I was at the very brink of destruction. 

It was but three days after this, that not at all made cautious by my former 
danger, as I used to be, and still pursuing the art which I had so long been 
employed in, I ventured into a house where I saw the doors open, and furnished 


myself, as I though verily without being perceived, with two pieces of flowered 
silks, such as they call brocaded silk, very rich. It was not a mercer’s shop, nor a 
warehouse of a mercer, but looked like a private dwellinghouse, and was, it 
seems, inhabited by a man that sold goods for the weavers to the mercers, like a 
broker or factor. 

That I may make short of this black part of this story, I was attacked by two 
wenches that came open-mouthed at me just as I was going out at the door, and 
one of them pulled me back into the room, while the other shut the door upon 
me. I would have given them good words, but there was no room for it, two fiery 
dragons could not have been more furious than they were; they tore my clothes, 
bullied and roared as if they would have murdered me; the mistress of the house 
came next, and then the master, and all outrageous, for a while especially. 

I gave the master very good words, told him the door was open, and things 
were a temptation to me, that I was poor and distressed, and poverty was when 
many could not resist, and begged him with tears to have pity on me. The 
mistress of the house was moved with compassion, and inclined to have let me 
go, and had almost persuaded her husband to it also, but the saucy wenches were 
run, even before they were sent, and had fetched a constable, and then the master 
said he could not go back, I must go before a justice, and answered his wife that 
he might come into trouble himself if he should let me go. 

The sight of the constable, indeed, struck me with terror, and I thought I 
should have sunk into the ground. I fell into faintings, and indeed the people 
themselves thought I would have died, when the woman argued again for me, 
and entreated her husband, seeing they had lost nothing, to let me go. I offered 
him to pay for the two pieces, whatever the value was, though I had not got 
them, and argued that as he had his goods, and had really lost nothing, it would 
be cruel to pursue me to death, and have my blood for the bare attempt of taking 
them. I put the constable in mind that I had broke no doors, nor carried anything 
away; and when I came to the justice, and pleaded there that I had neither broken 
anything to get in, nor carried anything out, the justice was inclined to have 
released me; but the first saucy jade that stopped me, affirming that I was going 
out with the goods, but that she stopped me and pulled me back as I was upon 
the threshold, the justice upon that point committed me, and I was carried to 
Newgate. That horrid place! my very blood chills at the mention of its name; the 
place where so many of my comrades had been locked up, and from whence 
they went to the fatal tree; the place where my mother suffered so deeply, where 
I was brought into the world, and from whence I expected no redemption but by 
an infamous death: to conclude, the place that had so long expected me, and 
which with so much art and success I had so long avoided. 


I was not fixed indeed; ‘tis impossible to describe the terror of my mind, when 
I was first brought in, and when I looked around upon all the horrors of that 
dismal place. I looked on myself as lost, and that I had nothing to think of but of 
going out of the world, and that with the utmost infamy: the hellish noise, the 
roaring, swearing, and clamour, the stench and nastiness, and all the dreadful 
crowd of afflicting things that I saw there, joined together to make the place 
seem an emblem of hell itself, and a kind of an entrance into it. 

Now I reproached myself with the many hints I had had, as I have mentioned 
above, from my own reason, from the sense of my good circumstances, and of 
the many dangers I had escaped, to leave off while I was well, and how I had 
withstood them all, and hardened my thoughts against all fear. It seemed to me 
that I was hurried on by an inevitable and unseen fate to this day of misery, and 
that now I was to expiate all my offences at the gallows; that I was now to give 
satisfaction to justice with my blood, and that I was come to the last hour of my 
life and of my wickedness together. These things poured themselves in upon my 
thoughts in a confused manner, and left me overwhelmed with melancholy and 
despair. 

Them I repented heartily of all my life past, but that repentance yielded me no 
satisfaction, no peace, no, not in the least, because, as I said to myself, it was 
repenting after the power of further sinning was taken away. I seemed not to 
mourn that I had committed such crimes, and for the fact as it was an offence 
against God and my neighbour, but I mourned that I was to be punished for it. I 
was a penitent, as I thought, not that I had sinned, but that I was to suffer, and 
this took away all the comfort, and even the hope of my repentance in my own 
thoughts. 

I got no sleep for several nights or days after I came into that wretched place, 
and glad I would have been for some time to have died there, though I did not 
consider dying as it ought to be considered neither; indeed, nothing could be 
filled with more horror to my imagination than the very place, nothing was more 
odious to me than the company that was there. Oh! if I had but been sent to any 
place in the world, and not to Newgate, I should have thought myself happy. 

In the next place, how did the hardened wretches that were there before me 
triumph over me! What! Mrs. Flanders come to Newgate at last? What! Mrs. 
Mary, Mrs. Molly, and after that plain Moll Flanders? They thought the devil 
had helped me, they said, that I had reigned so long; they expected me there 
many years ago, and was I come at last? Then they flouted me with my 
dejections, welcomed me to the place, wished me joy, bid me have a good heart, 
not to be cast down, things might not be so bad as I feared, and the like; then 
called for brandy, and drank to me, but put it all up to my score, for they told me 


I was but just come to the college, as they called it, and sure I had money in my 
pocket, though they had none. 

I asked one of this crew how long she had been there. She said four months. I 
asked her how the place looked to her when she first came into it. ‘Just as it did 
now to you,’ says she, dreadful and frightful’; that she thought she was in hell; 
‘and I believe so still,’ adds she, ‘but it is natural to me now, I don’t disturb 
myself about it.’ ‘I suppose,’ says I, ‘you are in no danger of what is to follow?’ 
‘Nay,’ says she, ‘for you are mistaken there, I assure you, for I am under 
sentence, only I pleaded my belly, but I am no more with child than the judge 
that tried me, and I expect to be called down next sessions.’ This ‘calling down’ 
is calling down to their former judgment, when a woman has been respited for 
her belly, but proves not to be with child, or if she has been with child, and has 
been brought to bed. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘are you thus easy?’ ‘Ay,’ says she, ‘I can’t 
help myself; what signifies being sad? If I am hanged, there’s an end of me,’ 
says she; and away she turns dancing, and sings as she goes the following piece 
of Newgate wit 

‘If I swing by the string 
I shall hear the bell ring 
And then there’s an end of poor Jenny.’ 

I mention this because it would be worth the observation of any prisoner, who 
shall hereafter fall into the same misfortune, and come to that dreadful place of 
Newgate, how time, necessity, and conversing with the wretches that are there 
familiarizes the place to them; how at last they become reconciled to that which 
at first was the greatest dread upon their spirits in the world, and are as 
impudently cheerful and merry in their misery as they were when out of it. 

I cannot say, as some do, this devil is not so black as he is painted; for indeed 
no colours can represent the place to the life, not any soul conceive aright of it 
but those who have been suffers there. But how hell should become by degree so 
natural, and not only tolerable, but even agreeable, is a thing unintelligible but 
by those who have experienced it, as I have. 

The same night that I was sent to Newgate, I sent the news of it to my old 
governess, who was surprised at it, you may be sure, and spent the night almost 
as ill out of Newgate, as I did in it. 

The next morning she came to see me; she did what she could to comfort me, 
but she saw that was to no purpose; however, as she said, to sink under the 
weight was but to increase the weight; she immediately applied herself to all the 
proper methods to prevent the effects of it, which we feared, and first she found 
out the two fiery jades that had surprised me. She tampered with them, offered 
them money, and, in a word, tried all imaginable ways to prevent a prosecution; 





she offered one of the wenches #100 to go away from her mistress, and not to 
appear against me, but she was so resolute, that though she was but a servant 
maid at #3 a year wages or thereabouts, she refused it, and would have refused it, 
as my governess said she believed, if she had offered her #500. Then she 
attacked the other maid; she was not so hard-hearted in appearance as the other, 
and sometimes seemed inclined to be merciful; but the first wench kept her up, 
and changed her mind, and would not so much as let my governess talk with her, 
but threatened to have her up for tampering with the evidence. 

Then she applied to the master, that is to say, the man whose goods had been 
stolen, and particularly to his wife, who, as I told you, was inclined at first to 
have some compassion for me; she found the woman the same still, but the man 
alleged he was bound by the justice that committed me, to prosecute, and that he 
should forfeit his recognisance. 

My governess offered to find friends that should get his recognisances off of 
the file, as they call it, and that he should not suffer; but it was not possible to 
convince him that could be done, or that he could be safe any way in the world 
but by appearing against me; so I was to have three witnesses of fact against me, 
the master and his two maids; that is to say, I was as certain to be cast for my life 
as I was certain that I was alive, and I had nothing to do but to think of dying, 
and prepare for it. I had but a sad foundation to build upon, as I said before, for 
all my repentance appeared to me to be only the effect of my fear of death, not a 
sincere regret for the wicked life that I had lived, and which had brought this 
misery upon me, for the offending my Creator, who was now suddenly to be my 
judge. 

I lived many days here under the utmost horror of soul; I had death, as it were, 
in view, and thought of nothing night and day, but of gibbets and halters, evil 
spirits and devils; it is not to be expressed by words how I was harassed, 
between the dreadful apprehensions of death and the terror of my conscience 
reproaching me with my past horrible life. 

The ordinary of Newgate came to me, and talked a little in his way, but all his 
divinity ran upon confessing my crime, as he called it (though he knew not what 
I was in for), making a full discovery, and the like, without which he told me 
God would never forgive me; and he said so little to the purpose, that I had no 
manner of consolation from him; and then to observe the poor creature preaching 
confession and repentance to me in the morning, and find him drunk with brandy 
and spirits by noon, this had something in it so shocking, that I began to nauseate 
the man more than his work, and his work too by degrees, for the sake of the 
man; so that I desired him to trouble me no more. 

I know not how it was, but by the indefatigable application of my diligent 


governess I had no bill preferred against me the first sessions, I mean to the 
grand jury, at Guildhall; so I had another month or five weeks before me, and 
without doubt this ought to have been accepted by me, as so much time given me 
for reflection upon what was past, and preparation for what was to come; or, in a 
word, I ought to have esteemed it as a space given me for repentance, and have 
employed it as such, but it was not in me. I was sorry (as before) for being in 
Newgate, but had very few signs of repentance about me. 

On the contrary, like the waters in the cavities and hollows of mountains, 
which petrify and turn into stone whatever they are suffered to drop on, so the 
continual conversing with such a crew of hell-hounds as I was, had the same 
common operation upon me as upon other people. I degenerated into stone; I 
turned first stupid and senseless, then brutish and thoughtless, and at last raving 
mad as any of them were; and, in short, I became as naturally pleased and easy 
with the place, as if indeed I had been born there. 

It is scarce possible to imagine that our natures should be capable of so much 
degeneracy, as to make that pleasant and agreeable that in itself is the most 
complete misery. Here was a circumstance that I think it is scarce possible to 
mention a worse: I was as exquisitely miserable as, speaking of common cases, 
it was possible for any one to be that had life and health, and money to help 
them, as I had. 

I had weight of guilt upon me enough to sink any creature who had the least 
power of reflection left, and had any sense upon them of the happiness of this 
life, of the misery of another; then I had at first remorse indeed, but no 
repentance; I had now neither remorse nor repentance. I had a crime charged on 
me, the punishment of which was death by our law; the proof so evident, that 
there was no room for me so much as to plead not guilty. I had the name of an 
old offender, so that I had nothing to expect but death in a few weeks’ time, 
neither had I myself any thoughts of escaping; and yet a certain strange lethargy 
of soul possessed me. I had no trouble, no apprehensions, no sorrow about me, 
the first surprise was gone; I was, I may well say, I know not how; my senses, 
my reason, nay, my conscience, were all asleep; my course of life for forty years 
had been a horrid complication of wickedness, whoredom, adultery, incest, 
lying, theft; and, in a word, everything but murder and treason had been my 
practice from the age of eighteen, or thereabouts, to threescore; and now I was 
engulfed in the misery of punishment, and had an infamous death just at the 
door, and yet I had no sense of my condition, no thought of heaven or hell at 
least, that went any farther than a bare flying touch, like the stitch or pain that 
gives a hint and goes off. I neither had a heart to ask God’s mercy, nor indeed to 
think of it. And in this, I think, I have given a brief description of the completest 


misery on earth. 

All my terrifying thoughts were past, the horrors of the place were become 
familiar, and I felt no more uneasiness at the noise and clamours of the prison, 
than they did who made that noise; in a word, I was become a mere Newgate- 
bird, as wicked and as outrageous as any of them; nay, I scarce retained the habit 
and custom of good breeding and manners, which all along till now ran through 
my conversation; so thorough a degeneracy had possessed me, that I was no 
more the same thing that I had been, than if I had never been otherwise than 
what I was now. 

In the middle of this hardened part of my life I had another sudden surprise, 
which called me back a little to that thing called sorrow, which indeed I began to 
be past the sense of before. They told me one night that there was brought into 
the prison late the night before three highwaymen, who had committed robbery 
somewhere on the road to Windsor, Hounslow Heath, I think it was, and were 
pursued to Uxbridge by the country, and were taken there after a gallant 
resistance, in which I know not how many of the country people were wounded, 
and some killed. 

It is not to be wondered that we prisoners were all desirous enough to see 
these brave, topping gentlemen, that were talked up to be such as their fellows 
had not been known, and especially because it was said they would in the 
morning be removed into the press-yard, having given money to the head master 
of the prison, to be allowed the liberty of that better part of the prison. So we that 
were women placed ourselves in the way, that we would be sure to see them; but 
nothing could express the amazement and surprise I was in, when the very first 
man that came out I knew to be my Lancashire husband, the same who lived so 
well at Dunstable, and the same who I afterwards saw at Brickhill, when I was 
married to my last husband, as has been related. 
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I was struck dumb at the sight, and knew neither what to say nor what to do; 
he did not know me, and that was all the present relief I had. I quitted my 
company, and retired as much as that dreadful place suffers anybody to retire, 
and I cried vehemently for a great while. ‘Dreadful creature that I am,’ said I, 
‘how may poor people have I made miserable? How many desperate wretches 
have I sent to the devil?’ He had told me at Chester he was ruined by that match, 
and that his fortunes were made desperate on my account; for that thinking I had 
been a fortune, he was run into debt more than he was able to pay, and that he 
knew not what course to take; that he would go into the army and carry a 
musket, or buy a horse and take a tour, as he called it; and though I never told 
him that I was a fortune, and so did not actually deceive him myself, yet I did 
encourage the having it thought that I was so, and by that means I was the 
occasion originally of his mischief. 

The surprise of the thing only struck deeper into my thoughts, any gave me 
stronger reflections than all that had befallen me before. I grieved day and night 
for him, and the more for that they told me he was the captain of the gang, and 
that he had committed so many robberies, that Hind, or Whitney, or the Golden 
Farmer were fools to him; that he would surely be hanged if there were no more 
men left in the country he was born in; and that there would abundance of people 


come in against him. 

I was overwhelmed with grief for him; my own case gave me no disturbance 
compared to this, and I loaded myself with reproaches on his account. I bewailed 
his misfortunes, and the ruin he was now come to, at such a rate, that I relished 
nothing now as I did before, and the first reflections I made upon the horrid, 
detestable life I had lived began to return upon me, and as these things returned, 
my abhorrence of the place I was in, and of the way of living in it, returned also; 
in a word, I was perfectly changed, and become another body. 

While I was under these influences of sorrow for him, came notice to me that 
the next sessions approaching there would be a bill preferred to the grand jury 
against me, and that I should be certainly tried for my life at the Old Bailey. My 
temper was touched before, the hardened, wretched boldness of spirit which I 
had acquired abated, and conscious in the prison, guilt began to flow in upon my 
mind. In short, I began to think, and to think is one real advance from hell to 
heaven. All that hellish, hardened state and temper of soul, which I have said so 
much of before, is but a deprivation of thought; he that is restored to his power 
of thinking, is restored to himself. 

As soon as I began, I say, to think, the first think that occurred to me broke out 
thus: ‘Lord! what will become of me? I shall certainly die! I shall be cast, to be 
sure, and there is nothing beyond that but death! I have no friends; what shall I 
do? I shall be certainly cast! Lord, have mercy upon me! What will become of 
me?’ This was a sad thought, you will say, to be the first, after so long a time, 
that had started into my soul of that kind, and yet even this was nothing but 
fright at what was to come; there was not a word of sincere repentance in it all. 
However, I was indeed dreadfully dejected, and disconsolate to the last degree; 
and as I had no friend in the world to communicate my distressed thoughts to, it 
lay so heavy upon me, that it threw me into fits and swoonings several times a 
day. I sent for my old governess, and she, give her her due, acted the part of a 
true friend. She left no stone unturned to prevent the grand jury finding the bill. 
She sought out one or two of the jurymen, talked with them, and endeavoured to 
possess them with favourable dispositions, on account that nothing was taken 
away, and no house broken, etc.; but all would not do, they were over-ruled by 
the rest; the two wenches swore home to the fact, and the jury found the bill 
against me for robbery and house-breaking, that is, for felony and burglary. 

I sunk down when they brought me news of it, and after I came to myself 
again, I thought I should have died with the weight of it. My governess acted a 
true mother to me; she pitied me, she cried with me, and for me, but she could 
not help me; and to add to the terror of it, ‘twas the discourse all over the house 
that I should die for it. I could hear them talk it among themselves very often, 


and see them shake their heads and say they were sorry for it, and the like, as is 
usual in the place. But still nobody came to tell me their thoughts, till at last one 
of the keepers came to me privately, and said with a sigh, ‘Well, Mrs. Flanders, 
you will be tried on Friday’ (this was but a Wednesday); ‘what do you intend to 
do?’ I turned as white as a clout, and said, ‘God knows what I shall do; for my 
part, I know not what to do.’ ‘Why,’ says he, ‘I won’t flatter you, I would have 
you prepare for death, for I doubt you will be cast; and as they say you are an old 
offender, I doubt you will find but little mercy. They say,’ added he, ‘your case 
is very plain, and that the witnesses swear so home against you, there will be no 
standing it.’ 

This was a stab into the very vitals of one under such a burthen as I was 
oppressed with before, and I could not speak to him a word, good or bad, for a 
great while; but at last I burst out into tears, and said to him, ‘Lord! Mr. ‘ 
what must I do?’ ‘Do!’ says he, ‘send for the ordinary; send for a minister and 
talk with him; for, indeed, Mrs. Flanders, unless you have very good friends, you 
are no woman for this world.’ 

This was plain dealing indeed, but it was very harsh to me, at least I thought it 
so. He left me in the greatest confusion imaginable, and all that night I lay 
awake. And now I began to say my prayers, which I had scarce done before 
since my last husband’s death, or from a little while after. And truly I may well 
call it saying my prayers, for I was in such a confusion, and had such horror 
upon my mind, that though I cried, and repeated several times the ordinary 
expression of ‘Lord, have mercy upon me!’ I never brought myself to any sense 
of my being a miserable sinner, as indeed I was, and of confessing my sins to 
God, and begging pardon for the sake of Jesus Christ. I was overwhelmed with 
the sense of my condition, being tried for my life, and being sure to be 
condemned, and then I was as sure to be executed, and on this account I cried 
out all night, ‘Lord, what will become of me? Lord! what shall I do? Lord! I 
shall be hanged! Lord, have mercy upon me!’ and the like. 

My poor afflicted governess was now as much concerned as I, and a great deal 
more truly penitent, though she had no prospect of being brought to trial and 
sentence. Not but that she deserved it as much as IJ, and so she said herself; but 
she had not done anything herself for many years, other than receiving what I 
and others stole, and encouraging us to steal it. But she cried, and took on like a 
distracted body, wringing her hands, and crying out that she was undone, that 
she believed there was a curse from heaven upon her, that she should be damned, 
that she had been the destruction of all her friends, that she had brought such a 
one, and such a one, and such a one to the gallows; and there she reckoned up 
ten or eleven people, some of which I have given account of, that came to 





untimely ends; and that now she was the occasion of my ruin, for she had 
persuaded me to go on, when I would have left off. I interrupted her there. ‘No, 
mother, no,’ said I, ‘don’t speak of that, for you would have had me left off 
when I got the mercer’s money again, and when I came home from Harwich, and 
I would not hearken to you; therefore you have not been to blame; it is I only 
have ruined myself, I have brought myself to this misery’; and thus we spent 
many hours together. 

Well, there was no remedy; the prosecution went on, and on the Thursday I 
was Carried down to the sessions-house, where I was arraigned, as they called it, 
and the next day I was appointed to be tried. At the arraignment I pleaded ‘Not 
guilty,’ and well I might, for I was indicted for felony and burglary; that is, for 
feloniously stealing two pieces of brocaded silk, value #46, the goods of 
Anthony Johnson, and for breaking open his doors; whereas I knew very well 
they could not pretend to prove I had broken up the doors, or so much as lifted 
up a latch. 

On the Friday I was brought to my trial. I had exhausted my spirits with crying 
for two or three days before, so that I slept better the Thursday night than I 
expected, and had more courage for my trial than indeed I thought possible for 
me to have. 

When the trial began, the indictment was read, I would have spoke, but they 
told me the witnesses must be heard first, and then I should have time to be 
heard. The witnesses were the two wenches, a couple of hard-mouthed jades 
indeed, for though the thing was truth in the main, yet they aggravated it to the 
utmost extremity, and swore I had the goods wholly in my possession, that I had 
hid them among my clothes, that I was going off with them, that I had one foot 
over the threshold when they discovered themselves, and then I put t’ other over, 
so that I was quite out of the house in the street with the goods before they took 
hold of me, and then they seized me, and brought me back again, and they took 
the goods upon me. The fact in general was all true, but I believe, and insisted 
upon it, that they stopped me before I had set my foot clear of the threshold of 
the house. But that did not argue much, for certain it was that I had taken the 
goods, and I was bringing them away, if I had not been taken. 

But I pleaded that I had stole nothing, they had lost nothing, that the door was 
open, and I went in, seeing the goods lie there, and with design to buy. If, seeing 
nobody in the house, I had taken any of them up in my hand it could not be 
concluded that I intended to steal them, for that I never carried them farther than 
the door to look on them with the better light. 

The Court would not allow that by any means, and made a kind of a jest of my 
intending to buy the goods, that being no shop for the selling of anything, and as 


to carrying them to the door to look at them, the maids made their impudent 
mocks upon that, and spent their wit upon it very much; told the Court I had 
looked at them sufficiently, and approved them very well, for I had packed them 
up under my clothes, and was a-going with them. 

In short, I was found guilty of felony, but acquitted of the burglary, which was 
but small comfort to me, the first bringing me to a sentence of death, and the last 
would have done no more. The next day I was carried down to receive the 
dreadful sentence, and when they came to ask me what I had to say why 
sentence should not pass, I stood mute a while, but somebody that stood behind 
me prompted me aloud to speak to the judges, for that they could represent 
things favourably for me. This encouraged me to speak, and I told them I had 
nothing to say to stop the sentence, but that I had much to say to bespeak the 
mercy of the Court; that I hoped they would allow something in such a case for 
the circumstances of it; that I had broken no doors, had carried nothing off; that 
nobody had lost anything; that the person whose goods they were was pleased to 
say he desired mercy might be shown (which indeed he very honestly did); that, 
at the worst, it was the first offence, and that I had never been before any court 
of justice before; and, in a word, I spoke with more courage that I thought I 
could have done, and in such a moving tone, and though with tears, yet not so 
many tears as to obstruct my speech, that I could see it moved others to tears that 
heard me. 

The judges sat grave and mute, gave me an easy hearing, and time to say all 
that I would, but, saying neither Yes nor No to it, pronounced the sentence of 
death upon me, a sentence that was to me like death itself, which, after it was 
read, confounded me. I had no more spirit left in me, I had no tongue to speak, 
or eyes to look up either to God or man. 

My poor governess was utterly disconsolate, and she that was my comforter 
before, wanted comfort now herself; and sometimes mourning, sometimes 
raging, was as much out of herself, as to all outward appearance, as any mad 
woman in Bedlam. Nor was she only disconsolate as to me, but she was struck 
with horror at the sense of her own wicked life, and began to look back upon it 
with a taste quite different from mine, for she was penitent to the highest degree 
for her sins, as well as sorrowful for the misfortune. She sent for a minister, too, 
a serious, pious, good man, and applied herself with such earnestness, by his 
assistance, to the work of a sincere repentance, that I believe, and so did the 
minister too, that she was a true penitent; and, which is still more, she was not 
only so for the occasion, and at that juncture, but she continued so, as I was 
informed, to the day of her death. 

It is rather to be thought of than expressed what was now my condition. I had 


nothing before me but present death; and as I had no friends to assist me, or to 
stir for me, I expected nothing but to find my name in the dead warrant, which 
was to come down for the execution, the Friday afterwards, of five more and 
myself. 

In the meantime my poor distressed governess sent me a minister, who at her 
request first, and at my own afterwards, came to visit me. He exhorted me 
seriously to repent of all my sins, and to dally no longer with my soul; not 
flattering myself with hopes of life, which, he said, he was informed there was 
no room to expect, but unfeignedly to look up to God with my whole soul, and to 
cry for pardon in the name of Jesus Christ. He backed his discourses with proper 
quotations of Scripture, encouraging the greatest sinner to repent, and turn from 
their evil way, and when he had done, he kneeled down and prayed with me. 

It was now that, for the first time, I felt any real signs of repentance. I now 
began to look back upon my past life with abhorrence, and having a kind of view 
into the other side of time, and things of life, as I believe they do with everybody 
at such a time, began to look with a different aspect, and quite another shape, 
than they did before. The greatest and best things, the views of felicity, the joy, 
the griefs of life, were quite other things; and I had nothing in my thoughts but 
what was so infinitely superior to what I had known in life, that it appeared to 
me to be the greatest stupidity in nature to lay any weight upon anything, though 
the most valuable in this world. 

The word eternity represented itself with all its incomprehensible additions, 
and I had such extended notions of it, that I know not how to express them. 
Among the rest, how vile, how gross, how absurd did every pleasant thing look! 
—TI mean, that we had counted pleasant before—especially when I reflected that 
these sordid trifles were the things for which we forfeited eternal felicity. 

With these reflections came, of mere course, severe reproaches of my own 
mind for my wretched behaviour in my past life; that I had forfeited all hope of 
any happiness in the eternity that I was just going to enter into, and on the 
contrary was entitled to all that was miserable, or had been conceived of misery; 
and all this with the frightful addition of its being also eternal. 

I am not capable of reading lectures of instruction to anybody, but I relate this 
in the very manner in which things then appeared to me, as far as I am able, but 
infinitely short of the lively impressions which they made on my soul at that 
time; indeed, those impressions are not to be explained by words, or if they are, I 
am not mistress of words enough to express them. It must be the work of every 
sober reader to make just reflections on them, as their own circumstances may 
direct; and, without question, this is what every one at some time or other may 
feel something of; I mean, a clearer sight into things to come than they had here, 


and a dark view of their own concern in them. 

But I go back to my own case. The minister pressed me to tell him, as far as I 
though convenient, in what state I found myself as to the sight I had of things 
beyond life. He told me he did not come as ordinary of the place, whose business 
it is to extort confessions from prisoners, for private ends, or for the further 
detecting of other offenders; that his business was to move me to such freedom 
of discourse as might serve to disburthen my own mind, and furnish him to 
administer comfort to me as far as was in his power; and assured me, that 
whatever I said to him should remain with him, and be as much a secret as if it 
was known only to God and myself; and that he desired to know nothing of me, 
but as above to qualify him to apply proper advice and assistance to me, and to 
pray to God for me. 

This honest, friendly way of treating me unlocked all the sluices of my 
passions. He broke into my very soul by it; and I unravelled all the wickedness 
of my life to him. In a word, I gave him an abridgment of this whole history; I 
gave him a picture of my conduct for fifty years in miniature. 

I hid nothing from him, and he in return exhorted me to sincere repentance, 
explained to me what he meant by repentance, and then drew out such a scheme 
of infinite mercy, proclaimed from heaven to sinners of the greatest magnitude, 
that he left me nothing to say, that looked like despair, or doubting of being 
accepted; and in this condition he left me the first night. 

He visited me again the next morning, and went on with his method of 
explaining the terms of divine mercy, which according to him consisted of 
nothing more, or more difficult, than that of being sincerely desirous of it, and 
willing to accept it; only a sincere regret for, and hatred of, those things I had 
done, which rendered me so just an object of divine vengeance. I am not able to 
repeat the excellent discourses of this extraordinary man; ‘tis all that I am able to 
do, to say that he revived my heart, and brought me into such a condition that I 
never knew anything of in my life before. I was covered with shame and tears 
for things past, and yet had at the same time a secret surprising joy at the 
prospect of being a true penitent, and obtaining the comfort of a penitent—I 
mean, the hope of being forgiven; and so swift did thoughts circulate, and so 
high did the impressions they had made upon me run, that I thought I could 
freely have gone out that minute to execution, without any uneasiness at all, 
casting my soul entirely into the arms of infinite mercy as a penitent. 

The good gentleman was so moved also in my behalf with a view of the 
influence which he saw these things had on me, that he blessed God he had come 
to visit me, and resolved not to leave me till the last moment; that is, not to leave 
visiting me. 


It was no less than twelve days after our receiving sentence before any were 
ordered for execution, and then upon a Wednesday the dead warrant, as they call 
it, came down, and I found my name was among them. A terrible blow this was 
to my new resolutions; indeed my heart sank within me, and I swooned away 
twice, one after another, but spoke not a word. The good minister was sorely 
afflicted for me, and did what he could to comfort me with the same arguments, 
and the same moving eloquence that he did before, and left me not that evening 
so long as the prisonkeepers would suffer him to stay in the prison, unless he 
would be locked up with me all night, which he was not willing to be. 

I wondered much that I did not see him all the next day, it being the day 
before the time appointed for execution; and I was greatly discouraged, and 
dejected in my mind, and indeed almost sank for want of the comfort which he 
had so often, and with such success, yielded me on his former visits. I waited 
with great impatience, and under the greatest oppressions of spirits imaginable, 
till about four o’clock he came to my apartment; for I had obtained the favour, 
by the help of money, nothing being to be done in that place without it, not to be 
kept in the condemned hole, as they call it, among the rest of the prisoners who 
were to die, but to have a little dirty chamber to myself. 

My heart leaped within me for joy when I heard his voice at the door, even 
before I saw him; but let any one judge what kind of motion I found in my soul, 
when after having made a short excuse for his not coming, he showed me that 
his time had been employed on my account; that he had obtained a favourable 
report from the Recorder to the Secretary of State in my particular case, and, in 
short, that he had brought me a reprieve. 

He used all the caution that he was able in letting me know a thing which it 
would have been a double cruelty to have concealed; and yet it was too much for 
me; for as grief had overset me before, so did joy overset me now, and I fell into 
a much more dangerous swooning than I did at first, and it was not without a 
great difficulty that I was recovered at all. 

The good man having made a very Christian exhortation to me, not to let the 
joy of my reprieve put the remembrance of my past sorrow out of my mind, and 
having told me that he must leave me, to go and enter the reprieve in the books, 
and show it to the sheriffs, stood up just before his going away, and in a very 
earnest manner prayed to God for me, that my repentance might be made 
unfeigned and sincere; and that my coming back, as it were, into life again, 
might not be a returning to the follies of life which I had made such solemn 
resolutions to forsake, and to repent of them. I joined heartily in the petition, and 
must needs say I had deeper impressions upon my mind all that night, of the 
mercy of God in sparing my life, and a greater detestation of my past sins, from 


a sense of the goodness which I had tasted in this case, than I had in all my 
sorrow before. 

This may be thought inconsistent in itself, and wide from the business of this 
book; particularly, I reflect that many of those who may be pleased and diverted 
with the relation of the wild and wicked part of my story may not relish this, 
which is really the best part of my life, the most advantageous to myself, and the 
most instructive to others. Such, however, will, I hope, allow me the liberty to 
make my story complete. It would be a severe satire on such to say they do not 
relish the repentance as much as they do the crime; and that they had rather the 
history were a complete tragedy, as it was very likely to have been. 

But I go on with my relation. The next morning there was a sad scene indeed 
in the prison. The first thing I was saluted with in the morning was the tolling of 
the great bell at St. Sepulchre’s, as they call it, which ushered in the day. As 
soon as it began to toll, a dismal groaning and crying was heard from the 
condemned hole, where there lay six poor souls who were to be executed that 
day, some from one crime, some for another, and two of them for murder. 

This was followed by a confused clamour in the house, among the several 
sorts of prisoners, expressing their awkward sorrows for the poor creatures that 
were to die, but in a manner extremely differing one from another. Some cried 
for them; some huzzaed, and wished them a good journey; some damned and 
cursed those that had brought them to it—that is, meaning the evidence, or 
prosecutors—many pitying them, and some few, but very few, praying for them. 

There was hardly room for so much composure of mind as was required for 
me to bless the merciful Providence that had, as it were, snatched me out of the 
jaws of this destruction. I remained, as it were, dumb and silent, overcome with 
the sense of it, and not able to express what I had in my heart; for the passions 
on such occasions as these are certainly so agitated as not to be able presently to 
regulate their own motions. 

All the while the poor condemned creatures were preparing to their death, and 
the ordinary, as they call him, was busy with them, disposing them to submit to 
their sentence—TI say, all this while I was seized with a fit of trembling, as much 
as I could have been if I had been in the same condition, as to be sure the day 
before I expected to be; I was so violently agitated by this surprising fit, that I 
shook as if it had been in the cold fit of an ague, so that I could not speak or look 
but like one distracted. As soon as they were all put into carts and gone, which, 
however, I had not courage enough to see—I say, as soon as they were gone, I 
fell into a fit of crying involuntarily, and without design, but as a mere 
distemper, and yet so violent, and it held me so long, that I knew not what course 
to take, nor could I stop, or put a check to it, no, not with all the strength and 


courage I had. 

This fit of crying held me near two hours, and, as I believe, held me till they 
were all out of the world, and then a most humble, penitent, serious kind of joy 
succeeded; a real transport it was, or passion of joy and thankfulness, but still 
unable to give vent to it by words, and in this I continued most part of the day. 

In the evening the good minister visited me again, and then fell to his usual 
good discourses. He congratulated my having a space yet allowed me for 
repentance, whereas the state of those six poor creatures was determined, and 
they were now past the offers of salvation; he earnestly pressed me to retain the 
same sentiments of the things of life that I had when I had a view of eternity; and 
at the end of all told me I should not conclude that all was over, that a reprieve 
was not a pardon, that he could not yet answer for the effects of it; however, I 
had this mercy, that I had more time given me, and that it was my business to 
improve that time. 

This discourse, though very seasonable, left a kind of sadness on my heart, as 
if I might expect the affair would have a tragical issue still, which, however, he 
had no certainty of; and I did not indeed, at that time, question him about it, he 
having said that he would do his utmost to bring it to a good end, and that he 
hoped he might, but he would not have me be secure; and the consequence 
proved that he had reason for what he said. 

It was about a fortnight after this that I had some just apprehensions that I 
should be included in the next dead warrant at the ensuing sessions; and it was 
not without great difficulty, and at last a humble petition for transportation, that I 
avoided it, so ill was I beholding to fame, and so prevailing was the fatal report 
of being an old offender; though in that they did not do me strict justice, for I 
was not in the sense of the law an old offender, whatever I was in the eye of the 
judge, for I had never been before them in a judicial way before; so the judges 
could not charge me with being an old offender, but the Recorder was pleased to 
represent my case as he thought fit. 

I had now a certainty of life indeed, but with the hard conditions of being 
ordered for transportation, which indeed was hard condition in itself, but not 
when comparatively considered; and therefore I shall make no comments upon 
the sentence, nor upon the choice I was put to. We shall all choose anything 
rather than death, especially when ‘tis attended with an uncomfortable prospect 
beyond it, which was my case. 

The good minister, whose interest, though a stranger to me, had obtained me 
the reprieve, mourned sincerely for this part. He was in hopes, he said, that I 
should have ended my days under the influence of good instruction, that I should 
not have been turned loose again among such a wretched crew as they generally 


are, who are thus sent abroad, where, as he said, I must have more than ordinary 
secret assistance from the grace of God, if I did not turn as wicked again as ever. 

I have not for a good while mentioned my governess, who had during most, if 
not all, of this part been dangerously sick, and being in as near a view of death 
by her disease as I was by my sentence, was a great penitent—I say, I have not 
mentioned her, nor indeed did I see her in all this time; but being now 
recovering, and just able to come abroad, she came to see me. 

I told her my condition, and what a different flux and reflux of tears and hopes 
I had been agitated with; I told her what I had escaped, and upon what terms; 
and she was present when the minister expressed his fears of my relapsing into 
wickedness upon my falling into the wretched companies that are generally 
transported. Indeed I had a melancholy reflection upon it in my own mind, for I 
knew what a dreadful gang was always sent away together, and I said to my 
governess that the good minister’s fears were not without cause. ‘Well, well,’ 
says she, ‘but I hope you will not be tempted with such a horrid example as that.’ 
And as soon as the minister was gone, she told me she would not have me 
discouraged, for perhaps ways and means might be found out to dispose of me in 
a particular way, by myself, of which she would talk further to me afterward. 

I looked earnestly at her, and I thought she looked more cheerful than she 
usually had done, and I entertained immediately a thousand notions of being 
delivered, but could not for my life image the methods, or think of one that was 
in the least feasible; but I was too much concerned in it to let her go from me 
without explaining herself, which, though she was very loth to do, yet my 
importunity prevailed, and, while I was still pressing, she answered me in a few 
words, thus: ‘Why, you have money, have you not? Did you ever know one in 
your life that was transported and had a hundred pounds in his pocket, Ill 
warrant you, child?’ says she. 

I understood her presently, but told her I would leave all that to her, but I saw 
no room to hope for anything but a strict execution of the order, and as it was a 
severity that was esteemed a mercy, there was no doubt but it would be strictly 
observed. She said no more but this: ‘We will try what can be done,’ and so we 
parted for that night. 

I lay in the prison near fifteen weeks after this order for transportation was 
signed. What the reason of it was, I know not, but at the end of this time I was 
put on board of a ship in the Thames, and with me a gang of thirteen as hardened 
vile creatures as ever Newgate produced in my time; and it would really well 
take up a history longer than mine to describe the degrees of impudence and 
audacious villainy that those thirteen were arrived to, and the manner of their 
behaviour in the voyage; of which I have a very diverting account by me, which 


the captain of the ship who carried them over gave me the minutes of, and which 
he caused his mate to write down at large. 

It may perhaps be thought trifling to enter here into a relation of all the little 
incidents which attended me in this interval of my circumstances; I mean, 
between the final order of my transportation and the time of my going on board 
the ship; and I am too near the end of my story to allow room for it; but 
something relating to me and my Lancashire husband I must not omit. 

He had, as I have observed already, been carried from the master’s side of the 
ordinary prison into the press-yard, with three of his comrades, for they found 
another to add to them after some time; here, for what reason I knew not, they 
were kept in custody without being brought to trial almost three months. It seems 
they found means to bribe or buy off some of those who were expected to come 
in against them, and they wanted evidence for some time to convict them. After 
some puzzle on this account, at first they made a shift to get proof enough 
against two of them to carry them off; but the other two, of which my Lancashire 
husband was one, lay still in suspense. They had, I think, one positive evidence 
against each of them, but the law strictly obliging them to have two witnesses, 
they could make nothing of it. Yet it seems they were resolved not to part with 
the men neither, not doubting but a further evidence would at last come in; and 
in order to this, I think publication was made, that such prisoners being taken, 
any one that had been robbed by them might come to the prison and see them. 

I took this opportunity to satisfy my curiosity, pretending that I had been 
robbed in the Dunstable coach, and that I would go to see the two highwaymen. 
But when I came into the press-yard, I so disguised myself, and muffled my face 
up so, that he could see little of me, and consequently knew nothing of who I 
was; and when I came back, I said publicly that I knew them very well. 

Immediately it was rumoured all over the prison that Moll Flanders would turn 
evidence against one of the highwaymen, and that I was to come off by it from 
the sentence of transportation. 

They heard of it, and immediately my husband desired to see this Mrs. 
Flanders that knew him so well, and was to be an evidence against him; and 
accordingly I had leave given to go to him. I dressed myself up as well as the 
best clothes that I suffered myself ever to appear in there would allow me, and 
went to the press-yard, but had for some time a hood over my face. He said little 
to me at first, but asked me if I knew him. I told him, Yes, very well; but as I 
concealed my face, so I counterfeited my voice, that he had not the least guess at 
who I was. He asked me where I had seen him. I told him between Dunstable 
and Brickhill; but turning to the keeper that stood by, I asked if I might not be 
admitted to talk with him alone. He said Yes, yes, as much as I pleased, and so 


very civilly withdrew. 

As soon as he was gone, I had shut the door, I threw off my hood, and bursting 
out into tears, ‘My dear,’ says I, ‘do you not know me?’ He turned pale, and 
stood speechless, like one thunderstruck, and, not able to conquer the surprise, 
said no more but this, ‘Let me sit down’; and sitting down by a table, he laid his 
elbow upon the table, and leaning his head on his hand, fixed his eyes on the 
ground as one stupid. I cried so vehemently, on the other hand, that it was a good 
while ere I could speak any more; but after I had given some vent to my passion 
by tears, I repeated the same words, ‘My dear, do you not know me?’ At which 
he answered, Yes, and said no more a good while. 

After some time continuing in the surprise, as above, he cast up his eyes 
towards me and said, ‘How could you be so cruel?’ I did not readily understand 
what he meant; and I answered, ‘How can you call me cruel? What have I been 
cruel to you in?’ ‘To come to me,’ says he, ‘in such a place as this, is it not to 
insult me? I have not robbed you, at least not on the highway.’ 

I perceived by this that he knew nothing of the miserable circumstances I was 
in, and thought that, having got some intelligence of his being there, I had come 
to upbraid him with his leaving me. But I had too much to say to him to be 
affronted, and told him in few words, that I was far from coming to insult him, 
but at best I came to condole mutually; that he would be easily satisfied that I 
had no such view, when I should tell him that my condition was worse than his, 
and that many ways. He looked a little concerned at the general expression of 
my condition being worse than his, but, with a kind smile, looked a little wildly, 
and said, ‘How can that be? When you see me fettered, and in Newgate, and two 
of my companions executed already, can you can your condition is worse than 
mine?’ 

‘Come, my dear,’ says I, ‘we have a long piece of work to do, if I should be to 
relate, or you to hear, my unfortunate history; but if you are disposed to hear it, 
you will soon conclude with me that my condition is worse than yours.’ ‘How is 
that possible,’ says he again, ‘when I expect to be cast for my life the very next 
sessions?’ ‘Yes, says I, ‘‘tis very possible, when I shall tell you that I have been 
cast for my life three sessions ago, and am under sentence of death; is not my 
case worse than yours?’ 

Then indeed, he stood silent again, like one struck dumb, and after a while he 
starts up. ‘Unhappy couple!’ says he. ‘How can this be possible?’ I took him by 
the hand. ‘Come, my dear,’ said I, ‘sit down, and let us compare our sorrows. I 
am a prisoner in this very house, and in much worse circumstances than you, and 
you will be satisfied I do not come to insult you, when I tell you the particulars.’ 
Any with this we sat down together, and I told him so much of my story as I 


thought was convenient, bringing it at last to my being reduced to great poverty, 
and representing myself as fallen into some company that led me to relieve my 
distresses by way that I had been utterly unacquainted with, and that they 
making an attempt at a tradesman’s house, I was seized upon for having been but 
just at the door, the maid-servant pulling me in; that I neither had broke any lock 
nor taken anything away, and that notwithstanding that, I was brought in guilty 
and sentenced to die; but that the judges, having been made sensible of the 
hardship of my circumstances, had obtained leave to remit the sentence upon my 
consenting to be transported. 

I told him I fared the worse for being taken in the prison for one Moll 
Flanders, who was a famous successful thief, that all of them had heard of, but 
none of them had ever seen; but that, as he knew well, was none of my name. 
But I placed all to the account of my ill fortune, and that under this name I was 
dealt with as an old offender, though this was the first thing they had ever known 
of me. I gave him a long particular of things that had befallen me since I saw 
him, but I told him if I had seen him since he might think I had, and then gave 
him an account how I had seen him at Brickhill; how furiously he was pursued, 
and how, by giving an account that I knew him, and that he was a very honest 
gentleman, one Mr. , the hue-and-cry was stopped, and the high constable 
went back again. 

He listened most attentively to all my story, and smiled at most of the 
particulars, being all of them petty matters, and infinitely below what he had 
been at the head of; but when I came to the story of Brickhill, he was surprised. 
‘And was it you, my dear,’ said he, ‘that gave the check to the mob that was at 
our heels there, at Brickhill?’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘it was I indeed.’ And then I told him 
the particulars which I had observed him there. ‘Why, then,’ said he, ‘it was you 
that saved my life at that time, and I am glad I owe my life to you, for I will pay 
the debt to you now, and I’ll deliver you from the present condition you are in, 
or I will die in the attempt.’ 

I told him, by no means; it was a risk too great, not worth his running the 
hazard of, and for a life not worth his saving. ‘Twas no matter for that, he said, it 
was a life worth all the world to him; a life that had given him a new life; ‘for,’ 
says he, ‘I was never in real danger of being taken, but that time, till the last 
minute when I was taken.’ Indeed, he told me his danger then lay in his 
believing he had not been pursued that way; for they had gone from Hockey 
quite another way, and had come over the enclosed country into Brickhill, not by 
the road, and were sure they had not been seen by anybody. 

Here he gave me a long history of his life, which indeed would make a very 
strange history, and be infinitely diverting. He told me he took to the road about 





twelve years before he married me; that the woman which called him brother 
was not really his sister, or any kin to him, but one that belonged to their gang, 
and who, keeping correspondence with him, lived always in town, having good 
store of acquaintance; that she gave them a perfect intelligence of persons going 
out of town, and that they had made several good booties by her correspondence; 
that she thought she had fixed a fortune for him when she brought me to him, but 
happened to be disappointed, which he really could not blame her for; that if it 
had been his good luck that I had had the estate, which she was informed I had, 
he had resolved to leave off the road and live a retired, sober live but never to 
appear in public till some general pardon had been passed, or till he could, for 
money, have got his name into some particular pardon, that so he might have 
been perfectly easy; but that, as it had proved otherwise, he was obliged to put 
off his equipage and take up the old trade again. 

He gave me a long account of some of his adventures, and particularly one 
when he robbed the West Chester coaches near Lichfield, when he got a very 
great booty; and after that, how he robbed five graziers, in the west, going to 
Burford Fair in Wiltshire to buy sheep. He told me he got so much money on 
those two occasions, that if he had known where to have found me, he would 
certainly have embraced my proposal of going with me to Virginia, or to have 
settled in a plantation on some other parts of the English colonies in America. 

He told me he wrote two or three letters to me, directed according to my order, 
but heard nothing from me. This I indeed knew to be true, but the letters coming 
to my hand in the time of my latter husband, I could do nothing in it, and 
therefore chose to give no answer, that so he might rather believe they had 
miscarried. 

Being thus disappointed, he said, he carried on the old trade ever since, though 
when he had gotten so much money, he said, he did not run such desperate risks 
as he did before. Then he gave me some account of several hard and desperate 
encounters which he had with gentlemen on the road, who parted too hardly with 
their money, and showed me some wounds he had received; and he had one or 
two very terrible wounds indeed, as particularly one by a pistol bullet, which 
broke his arm, and another with a sword, which ran him quite through the body, 
but that missing his vitals, he was cured again; one of his comrades having kept 
with him so faithfully, and so friendly, as that he assisted him in riding near 
eighty miles before his arm was set, and then got a surgeon in a considerable 
city, remote from that place where it was done, pretending they were gentlemen 
travelling towards Carlisle and that they had been attacked on the road by 
highwaymen, and that one of them had shot him into the arm and broke the 
bone. 


This, he said, his friend managed so well, that they were not suspected at all, 
but lay still till he was perfectly cured. He gave me so many distinct accounts of 
his adventures, that it is with great reluctance that I decline the relating them; but 
I consider that this is my own story, not his. 

I then inquired into the circumstances of his present case at that time, and 
what it was he expected when he came to be tried. He told me that they had no 
evidence against him, or but very little; for that of three robberies, which they 
were all charged with, it was his good fortune that he was but in one of them, 
and that there was but one witness to be had for that fact, which was not 
sufficient, but that it was expected some others would come in against him; that 
he thought indeed, when he first saw me, that I had been one that came of that 
errand; but that if somebody came in against him, he hoped he should be cleared; 
that he had had some intimation, that if he would submit to transport himself, he 
might be admitted to it without a trial, but that he could not think of it with any 
temper, and thought he could much easier submit to be hanged. 

I blamed him for that, and told him I blamed him on two accounts; first, 
because if he was transported, there might be a hundred ways for him that was a 
gentleman, and a bold enterprising man, to find his way back again, and perhaps 
some ways and means to come back before he went. He smiled at that part, and 
said he should like the last the best of the two, for he had a kind of horror upon 
his mind at his being sent over to the plantations, as Romans sent condemned 
slaves to work in the mines; that he thought the passage into another state, let it 
be what it would, much more tolerable at the gallows, and that this was the 
general notion of all the gentlemen who were driven by the exigence of their 
fortunes to take the road; that at the place of execution there was at least an end 
of all the miseries of the present state, and as for what was to follow, a man was, 
in his opinion, as likely to repent sincerely in the last fortnight of his life, under 
the pressures and agonies of a jail and the condemned hole, as he would ever be 
in the woods and wilderness of America; that servitude and hard labour were 
things gentlemen could never stoop to; that it was but the way to force them to 
be their own executioners afterwards, which was much worse; and that therefore 
he could not have any patience when he did but think of being transported. 

I used the utmost of my endeavour to persuade him, and joined that known 
woman’s rhetoric to it—I mean, that of tears. I told him the infamy of a public 
execution was certainly a greater pressure upon the spirits of a gentleman than 
any of the mortifications that he could meet with abroad could be; that he had at 
least in the other a chance for his life, whereas here he had none at all; that it was 
the easiest thing in the world for him to manage the captain of a ship, who were, 
generally speaking, men of good-humour and some gallantry; and a small matter 


of conduct, especially if there was any money to be had, would make way for 
him to buy himself off when he came to Virginia. 

He looked wistfully at me, and I thought I guessed at what he meant, that is to 
say, that he had no money; but I was mistaken, his meaning was another way. 
“You hinted just now, my dear,’ said he, ‘that there might be a way of coming 
back before I went, by which I understood you that it might be possible to buy it 
off here. I had rather give #200 to prevent going, than #100 to be set at liberty 
when I came there.’ ‘That is, my dear,’ said I, ‘because you do not know the 
place so well as I do.’ ‘That may be,’ said he; ‘and yet I believe, as well as you 
know it, you would do the same, unless it is because, as you told me, you have a 
mother there.’ 

I told him, as to my mother, it was next to impossible but that she must be 
dead many years before; and as for any other relations that I might have there, I 
knew them not now; that since the misfortunes I had been under had reduced me 
to the condition I had been in for some years, I had not kept up any 
correspondence with them; and that he would easily believe, I should find but a 
cold reception from them if I should be put to make my first visit in the 
condition of a transported felon; that therefore, if I went thither, I resolved not to 
see them; but that I had many views in going there, if it should be my fate, which 
took off all the uneasy part of it; and if he found himself obliged to go also, I 
should easily instruct him how to manage himself, so as never to go a servant at 
all, especially since I found he was not destitute of money, which was the only 
friend in such a condition. 

He smiled, and said he did not tell me he had money. I took him up short, and 
told him I hoped he did not understand by my speaking, that I should expect any 
supply from him if he had money; that, on the other hand, though I had not a 
great deal, yet I did not want, and while I had any I would rather add to him than 
weaken him in that article, seeing, whatever he had, I knew in the case of 
transportation he would have occasion of it all. 

He expressed himself in a most tender manner upon that head. He told me 
what money he had was not a great deal, but that he would never hide any of it 
from me if I wanted it, and that he assured me he did not speak with any such 
apprehensions; that he was only intent upon what I had hinted to him before he 
went; that here he knew what to do with himself, but that there he should be the 
most ignorant, helpless wretch alive. 

I told him he frighted and terrified himself with that which had no terror in it; 
that if he had money, as I was glad to hear he had, he might not only avoid the 
servitude supposed to be the consequence of transportation, but begin the world 
upon a new foundation, and that such a one as he could not fail of success in, 


with the common application usual in such cases; that he could not but call to 
mind that is was what I had recommended to him many years before and had 
proposed it for our mutual subsistence and restoring our fortunes in the world; 
and I would tell him now, that to convince him both of the certainty of it and of 
my being fully acquainted with the method, and also fully satisfied in the 
probability of success, he should first see me deliver myself from the necessity 
of going over at all, and then that I would go with him freely, and of my own 
choice, and perhaps carry enough with me to satisfy him that I did not offer it for 
want of being able to live without assistance from him, but that I thought our 
mutual misfortunes had been such as were sufficient to reconcile us both to 
quitting this part of the world, and living where nobody could upbraid us with 
what was past, or we be in any dread of a prison, and without agonies of a 
condemned hole to drive us to it; this where we should look back on all our past 
disasters with infinite satisfaction, when we should consider that our enemies 
should entirely forget us, and that we should live as new people in a new world, 
nobody having anything to say to us, or we to them. 

I pressed this home to him with so many arguments, and answered all his own 
passionate objections so effectually that he embraced me, and told me I treated 
him with such sincerity and affection as overcame him; that he would take my 
advice, and would strive to submit to his fate in hope of having the comfort of 
my assistance, and of so faithful a counsellor and such a companion in his 
misery. But still he put me in mind of what I had mentioned before, namely, that 
there might be some way to get off before he went, and that it might be possible 
to avoid going at all, which he said would be much better. I told him he should 
see, and be fully satisfied, that I would do my utmost in that part too, and if it did 
not succeed, yet that I would make good the rest. 

We parted after this long conference with such testimonies of kindness and 
affection as I thought were equal, if not superior, to that at our parting at 
Dunstable; and now I saw more plainly than before, the reason why he declined 
coming at that time any farther with me toward London than Dunstable, and 
why, when we parted there, he told me it was not convenient for him to come 
part of the way to London to bring me going, as he would otherwise have done. I 
have observed that the account of his life would have made a much more 
pleasing history than this of mine; and, indeed, nothing in it was more strange 
than this part, viz. that he carried on that desperate trade full five-and-twenty 
years and had never been taken, the success he had met with had been so very 
uncommon, and such that sometimes he had lived handsomely, and retired in 
place for a year or two at a time, keeping himself and a man-servant to wait on 
him, and had often sat in the coffee-houses and heard the very people whom he 


had robbed give accounts of their being robbed, and of the place and 
circumstances, so that he could easily remember that it was the same. 

In this manner, it seems, he lived near Liverpool at the time he unluckily 
married me for a fortune. Had I been the fortune he expected, I verily believe, as 
he said, that he would have taken up and lived honestly all his days. 

He had with the rest of his misfortunes the good luck not to be actually upon 
the spot when the robbery was done which he was committed for, and so none of 
the persons robbed could swear to him, or had anything to charge upon him. But 
it seems as he was taken with the gang, one hard-mouthed countryman swore 
home to him, and they were like to have others come in according to the 
publication they had made; so that they expected more evidence against him, and 
for that reason he was kept in hold. 

However, the offer which was made to him of admitting him to transportation 
was made, as I understood, upon the intercession of some great person who 
pressed him hard to accept of it before a trial; and indeed, as he knew there were 
several that might come in against him, I thought his friend was in the right, and 
I lay at him night and day to delay it no longer. 

At last, with much difficulty, he gave his consent; and as he was not therefore 
admitted to transportation in court, and on his petition, as I was, so he found 
himself under a difficulty to avoid embarking himself as I had said he might 
have done; his great friend, who was his intercessor for the favour of that grant, 
having given security for him that he should transport himself, and not return 
within the term. 

This hardship broke all my measures, for the steps I took afterwards for my 
own deliverance were hereby rendered wholly ineffectual, unless I would 
abandon him, and leave him to go to America by himself; than which he 
protested he would much rather venture, although he were certain to go directly 
to the gallows. 

I must now return to my case. The time of my being transported according to 
my sentence was near at hand; my governess, who continued my fast friend, had 
tried to obtain a pardon, but it could not be done unless with an expense too 
heavy for my purse, considering that to be left naked and empty, unless I had 
resolved to return to my old trade again, had been worse than my transportation, 
because there I knew I could live, here I could not. The good minister stood very 
hard on another account to prevent my being transported also; but he was 
answered, that indeed my life had been given me at his first solicitations, and 
therefore he ought to ask no more. He was sensibly grieved at my going, 
because, as he said, he feared I should lose the good impressions which a 
prospect of death had at first made on me, and which were since increased by his 


instructions; and the pious gentleman was exceedingly concerned about me on 
that account. 

On the other hand, I really was not so solicitous about it as I was before, but I 
industriously concealed my reasons for it from the minister, and to the last he did 
not know but that I went with the utmost reluctance and affliction. 

It was in the month of February that I was, with seven other convicts, as they 
called us, delivered to a merchant that traded to Virginia, on board a ship, riding, 
as they called it, in Deptford Reach. The officer of the prison delivered us on 
board, and the master of the vessel gave a discharge for us. 

We were for that night clapped under hatches, and kept so close that I thought 
I should have been suffocated for want of air; and the next morning the ship 
weighed, and fell down the river to a place they call Bugby’s Hole, which was 
done, as they told us, by the agreement of the merchant, that all opportunity of 
escape should be taken from us. However, when the ship came thither and cast 
anchor, we were allowed more liberty, and particularly were permitted to come 
up on the deck, but not up on the quarter-deck, that being kept particularly for 
the captain and for passengers. 

When by the noise of the men over my head, and the motion of the ship, I 
perceived that they were under sail, I was at first greatly surprised, fearing we 
should go away directly, and that our friends would not be admitted to see us any 
more; but I was easy soon after, when I found they had come to an anchor again, 
and soon after that we had notice given by some of the men where we were, that 
the next morning we should have the liberty to come up on deck, and to have our 
friends come and see us if we had any. 

All that night I lay upon the hard boards of the deck, as the passengers did, but 
we had afterwards the liberty of little cabins for such of us as had any bedding to 
lay in them, and room to stow any box or trunk for clothes and linen, if we had it 
(which might well be put in), for some of them had neither shirt nor shift or a rag 
of linen or woollen, but what was on their backs, or a farthing of money to help 
themselves; and yet I did not find but they fared well enough in the ship, 
especially the women, who got money from the seamen for washing their 
clothes, sufficient to purchase any common things that they wanted. 

When the next morning we had the liberty to come up on the deck, I asked one 
of the officers of the ship, whether I might not have the liberty to send a letter on 
shore, to let my friends know where the ship lay, and to get some necessary 
things sent to me. This was, it seems, the boatswain, a very civil, courteous sort 
of man, who told me I should have that, or any other liberty that I desired, that 
he could allow me with safety. I told him I desired no other; and he answered 
that the ship’s boat would go up to London the next tide, and he would order my 


letter to be carried. 

Accordingly, when the boat went off, the boatswain came to me and told me 
the boat was going off, and that he went in it himself, and asked me if my letter 
was ready he would take care of it. I had prepared myself, you may be sure, pen, 
ink, and paper beforehand, and I had gotten a letter ready directed to my 
governess, and enclosed another for my fellow-prisoner, which, however, I did 
not let her know was my husband, not to the last. In that to my governess, I let 
her know where the ship lay, and pressed her earnestly to send me what things I 
knew she had got ready for me for my voyage. 

When I gave the boatswain the letter, I gave him a shilling with it, which I told 
him was for the charge of a messenger or porter, which I entreated him to send 
with the letter as soon as he came on shore, that if possible I might have an 
answer brought back by the same hand, that I might know what was become of 
my things; ‘for sir,’ says I, ‘if the ship should go away before I have them on 
board, I am undone.’ 

I took care, when I gave him the shilling, to let him see that I had a little better 
furniture about me than the ordinary prisoners, for he saw that I had a purse, and 
in it a pretty deal of money; and I found that the very sight of it immediately 
furnished me with very different treatment from what I should otherwise have 
met with in the ship; for though he was very courteous indeed before, in a kind 
of natural compassion to me, as a woman in distress, yet he was more than 
ordinarily so afterwards, and procured me to be better treated in the ship than, I 
say, I might otherwise have been; as shall appear in its place. 

He very honestly had my letter delivered to my governess’s own hands, and 
brought me back an answer from her in writing; and when he gave me the 
answer, gave me the shilling again. ‘There,’ says he, ‘there’s your shilling again 
too, for I delivered the letter myself.’ I could not tell what to say, I was so 
surprised at the thing; but after some pause, I said, ‘Sir, you are too kind; it had 
been but reasonable that you had paid yourself coach-hire, then.’ 

‘No, no,’ says he, ‘I am overpaid. What is the gentlewoman? Your sister.’ 

‘No, sir,’ says I, ‘she is no relation to me, but she is a dear friend, and all the 
friends I have in the world.’ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘there are few such friends in the 
world. Why, she cried after you like a child,’ ‘Ay,’ says I again, ‘she would give 
a hundred pounds, I believe, to deliver me from this dreadful condition I am in.’ 

‘Would she so?’ says he. ‘For half the money I believe I could put you in a 
way how to deliver yourself.’ But this he spoke softly, that nobody could hear. 

‘Alas! sir,’ said I, ‘but then that must be such a deliverance as, if I should be 
taken again, would cost me my life.’ ‘Nay,’ said he, ‘if you were once out of the 
ship, you must look to yourself afterwards; that I can say nothing to.’ So we 


dropped the discourse for that time. 

In the meantime, my governess, faithful to the last moment, conveyed my 
letter to the prison to my husband, and got an answer to it, and the next day came 
down herself to the ship, bringing me, in the first place, a sea-bed as they call it, 
and all its furniture, such as was convenient, but not to let the people think it was 
extraordinary. She brought with her a sea-chest—that is, a chest, such as are 
made for seamen, with all the conveniences in it, and filled with everything 
almost that I could want; and in one of the corners of the chest, where there was 
a private drawer, was my bank of money—this is to say, so much of it as I had 
resolved to carry with me; for I ordered a part of my stock to be left behind me, 
to be sent afterwards in such goods as I should want when I came to settle; for 
money in that country is not of much use where all things are brought for 
tobacco, much more is it a great loss to carry it from hence. 

But my case was particular; it was by no means proper to me to go thither 
without money or goods, and for a poor convict, that was to be sold as soon as I 
came on shore, to carry with me a cargo of goods would be to have notice taken 
of it, and perhaps to have them seized by the public; so I took part of my stock 
with me thus, and left the other part with my governess. 

My governess brought me a great many other things, but it was not proper for 
me to look too well provided in the ship, at least till I knew what kind of a 
captain we should have. When she came into the ship, I thought she would have 
died indeed; her heart sank at the sight of me, and at the thoughts of parting with 
me in that condition, and she cried so intolerably, I could not for a long time 
have any talk with her. 

I took that time to read my fellow-prisoner’s letter, which, however, greatly 
perplexed me. He told me was determined to go, but found it would be 
impossible for him to be discharged time enough for going in the same ship, and 
which was more than all, he began to question whether they would give him 
leave to go in what ship he pleased, though he did voluntarily transport himself; 
but that they would see him put on board such a ship as they should direct, and 
that he would be charged upon the captain as other convict prisoners were; so 
that he began to be in despair of seeing me till he came to Virginia, which made 
him almost desperate; seeing that, on the other hand, if I should not be there, if 
any accident of the sea or of mortality should take me away, he should be the 
most undone creature there in the world. 

This was very perplexing, and I knew not what course to take. I told my 
governess the story of the boatswain, and she was mighty eager with me treat 
with him; but I had no mind to it, till I heard whether my husband, or fellow- 
prisoner, so she called him, could be at liberty to go with me or no. At last I was 


forced to let her into the whole matter, except only that of his being my husband. 
I told her I had made a positive bargain or agreement with him to go, if he could 
get the liberty of going in the same ship, and that I found he had money. 

Then I read a long lecture to her of what I proposed to do when we came 
there, how we could plant, settle, and, in short, grow rich without any more 
adventures; and, as a great secret, I told her that we were to marry as soon as he 
came on board. 

She soon agreed cheerfully to my going when she heard this, and she made it 
her business from that time to get him out of the prison in time, so that he might 
go in the same ship with me, which at last was brought to pass, though with great 
difficulty, and not without all the forms of a transported prisoner-convict, which 
he really was not yet, for he had not been tried, and which was a great 
mortification to him. As our fate was now determined, and we were both on 
board, actually bound to Virginia, in the despicable quality of transported 
convicts destined to be sold for slaves, I for five years, and he under bonds and 
security not to return to England any more, as long as he lived, he was very 
much dejected and cast down; the mortification of being brought on board, as he 
was, like a prisoner, piqued him very much, since it was first told him he should 
transport himself, and so that he might go as a gentleman at liberty. It is true he 
was not ordered to be sold when he came there, as we were, and for that reason 
he was obliged to pay for his passage to the captain, which we were not; as to the 
rest, he was as much at a loss as a child what to do with himself, or with what he 
had, but by directions. 

Our first business was to compare our stock. He was very honest to me, and 
told me his stock was pretty good when he came into the prison, but the living 
there as he did in a figure like a gentleman, and, which was ten times as much, 
the making of friends, and soliciting his case, had been very expensive; and, in a 
word, all his stock that he had left was #108, which he had about him all in gold. 

I gave him an account of my stock as faithfully, that is to say, of what I had 
taken to carry with me, for I was resolved, whatever should happen, to keep 
what I had left with my governess in reserve; that in case I should die, what I had 
with me was enough to give him, and that which was left in my governess’s 
hands would be her own, which she had well deserved of me indeed. 

My stock which I had with me was #246 some odd shillings; so that we had 
#354 between us, but a worse gotten estate was scarce ever put together to being 
the world with. 

Our greatest misfortune as to our stock was that it was all in money, which 
every one knows is an unprofitable cargo to be carried to the plantations. I 
believe his was really all he had left in the world, as he told me it was; but I, who 


had between #700 and #800 in bank when this disaster befell me, and who had 
one of the faithfullest friends in the world to manage it for me, considering she 
was a woman of manner of religious principles, had still #300 left in her hand, 
which I reserved as above; besides, some very valuable things, as particularly 
two gold watches, some small pieces of plate, and some rings—all stolen goods. 
The plate, rings, and watches were put in my chest with the money, and with this 
fortune, and in the sixty-first year of my age, I launched out into a new world, as 
I may call it, in the condition (as to what appeared) only of a poor, naked 
convict, ordered to be transported in respite from the gallows. My clothes were 
poor and mean, but not ragged or dirty, and none knew in the whole ship that I 
had anything of value about me. 

However, as I had a great many very good clothes and linen in abundance, 
which I had ordered to be packed up in two great boxes, I had them shipped on 
board, not as my goods, but as consigned to my real name in Virginia; and had 
the bills of loading signed by a captain in my pocket; and in these boxes was my 
plate and watches, and everything of value except my money, which I kept by 
itself in a private drawer in my chest, which could not be found, or opened, if 
found, with splitting the chest to pieces. 

In this condition I lay for three weeks in the ship, not knowing whether I 
should have my husband with me or no, and therefore not resolving how or in 
what manner to receive the honest boatswain’s proposal, which indeed he 
thought a little strange at first. 

At the end of this time, behold my husband came on board. He looked with a 
dejected, angry countenance, his great heart was swelled with rage and disdain; 
to be dragged along with three keepers of Newgate, and put on board like a 
convict, when he had not so much as been brought to a trial. He made loud 
complaints of it by his friends, for it seems he had some interest; but his friends 
got some check in their application, and were told he had had favour enough, 
and that they had received such an account of him, since the last grant of his 
transportation, that he ought to think himself very well treated that he was not 
prosecuted anew. This answer quieted him at once, for he knew too much what 
might have happened, and what he had room to expect; and now he saw the 
goodness of the advice to him, which prevailed with him to accept of the offer of 
a voluntary transportation. And after this his chagrin at these hell-hounds, as he 
called them, was a little over, he looked a little composed, began to be cheerful, 
and as I was telling him how glad I was to have him once more out of their 
hands, he took me in his arms, and acknowledged with great tenderness that I 
had given him the best advice possible. ‘My dear,’ says he, ‘thou has twice 
saved my life; from henceforward it shall be all employed for you, and Ill 


always take your advice.’ 

The ship began now to fill; several passengers came on board, who were 
embarked on no criminal account, and these had accommodations assigned them 
in the great cabin, and other parts of the ship, whereas we, as convicts, were 
thrust down below, I know not where. But when my husband came on board, I 
spoke to the boatswain, who had so early given me hints of his friendship in 
carrying my letter. I told him he had befriended me in many things, and I had not 
made any suitable return to him, and with that I put a guinea into his hand. I told 
him that my husband was now come on board; that though we were both under 
the present misfortune, yet we had been persons of a different character from the 
wretched crew that we came with, and desired to know of him, whether the 
captain might not be moved to admit us to some conveniences in the ship, for 
which we would make him what satisfaction he pleased, and that we would 
gratify him for his pains in procuring this for us. He took the guinea, as I could 
see, with great satisfaction, and assured me of his assistance. 

Then he told us he did not doubt but that the captain, who was one of the best- 
humoured gentlemen in the world, would be easily brought to accommodate us 
as well as we could desire, and, to make me easy, told me he would go up the 
next tide on purpose to speak to the captain about it. The next morning, 
happening to sleep a little longer than ordinary, when I got up, and began to look 
abroad, I saw the boatswain among the men in his ordinary business. I was a 
little melancholy at seeing him there, and going forward to speak to him, he saw 
me, and came towards me, but not giving him time to speak first, I said, smiling, 
‘I doubt, sir, you have forgot us, for I see you are very busy.’ He returned 
presently, ‘Come along with me, and you shall see.’ So he took me into the great 
cabin, and there sat a good sort of a gentlemanly man for a seaman, writing, and 
with a great many papers before him. 

‘Here,’ says the boatswain to him that was a-writing, ‘is the gentlewoman that 
the captain spoke to you of’; and turning to me, he said, ‘I have been so far from 
forgetting your business, that I have been up at the captain’s house, and have 
represented faithfully to the captain what you said, relating to you being 
furnished with better conveniences for yourself and your husband; and the 
captain has sent this gentleman, who is made of the ship, down with me, on 
purpose to show you everything, and to accommodate you fully to your content, 
and bid me assure you that you shall not be treated like what you were at first 
expected to be, but with the same respect as other passengers are treated.’ 

The mate then spoke to me, and, not giving me time to thank the boatswain for 
his kindness, confirmed what the boatswain had said, and added that it was the 
captain’s delight to show himself kind and charitable, especially to those that 


were under any misfortunes, and with that he showed me several cabins built up, 
some in the great cabin, and some partitioned off, out of the steerage, but 
opening into the great cabin on purpose for the accommodation of passengers, 
and gave me leave to choose where I would. However, I chose a cabin which 
opened into the steerage, in which was very good conveniences to set our chest 
and boxes, and a table to eat on. 

The mate then told me that the boatswain had given so good a character of me 
and my husband, as to our civil behaviour, that he had orders to tell me we 
should eat with him, if we thought fit, during the whole voyage, on the common 
terms of passengers; that we might lay in some fresh provisions, if we pleased; 
or if not, he should lay in his usual store, and we should have share with him. 
This was very reviving news to me, after so many hardships and afflictions as I 
had gone through of late. I thanked him, and told him the captain should make 
his own terms with us, and asked him leave to go and tell my husband of it, who 
was not very well, and was not yet out of his cabin. Accordingly I went, and my 
husband, whose spirits were still so much sunk with the indignity (as he 
understood it) offered him, that he was scare yet himself, was so revived with the 
account that I gave him of the reception we were like to have in the ship, that he 
was quite another man, and new vigour and courage appeared in his very 
countenance. So true is it, that the greatest of spirits, when overwhelmed by their 
afflictions, are subject to the greatest dejections, and are the most apt to despair 
and give themselves up. 

After some little pause to recover himself, my husband came up with me, and 
gave the mate thanks for the kindness, which he had expressed to us, and sent 
suitable acknowledgment by him to the captain, offering to pay him by advance, 
whatever he demanded for our passage, and for the conveniences he had helped 
us to. The mate told him that the captain would be on board in the afternoon, and 
that he would leave all that till he came. Accordingly, in the afternoon the 
captain came, and we found him the same courteous, obliging man that the 
boatswain had represented him to be; and he was so well pleased with my 
husband’s conversation, that, in short, he would not let us keep the cabin we had 
chosen, but gave us one that, as I said before, opened into the great cabin. 

Nor were his conditions exorbitant, or the man craving and eager to make a 
prey of us, but for fifteen guineas we had our whole passage and provisions and 
cabin, ate at the captain’s table, and were very handsomely entertained. 

The captain lay himself in the other part of the great cabin, having let his 
round house, as they call it, to a rich planter who went over with his wife and 
three children, who ate by themselves. He had some other ordinary passengers, 
who quartered in the steerage, and as for our old fraternity, they were kept under 


the hatches while the ship lay there, and came very little on the deck. 

I could not refrain acquainting my governess with what had happened; it was 
but just that she, who was so really concerned for me, should have part in my 
good fortune. Besides, I wanted her assistance to supply me with several 
necessaries, which before I was shy of letting anybody see me have, that it might 
not be public; but now I had a cabin and room to set things in, I ordered 
abundance of good things for our comfort in the voyage, as brandy, sugar, 
lemons, etc., to make punch, and treat our benefactor, the captain; and 
abundance of things for eating and drinking in the voyage; also a larger bed, and 
bedding proportioned to it; so that, in a word, we resolved to want for nothing in 
the voyage. 

All this while I had provided nothing for our assistance when we should come 
to the place and begin to call ourselves planters; and I was far from being 
ignorant of what was needful on that occasion; particularly all sorts of tools for 
the planter’s work, and for building; and all kinds of furniture for our dwelling, 
which, if to be bought in the country, must necessarily cost double the price. 

So I discoursed that point with my governess, and she went and waited upon 
the captain, and told him that she hoped ways might be found out for her two 
unfortunate cousins, as she called us, to obtain our freedom when we came into 
the country, and so entered into a discourse with him about the means and terms 
also, of which I shall say more in its place; and after thus sounding the captain, 
she let him know, though we were unhappy in the circumstances that occasioned 
our going, yet that we were not unfurnished to set ourselves to work in the 
country, and we resolved to settle and live there as planters, if we might be put in 
a way how to do it. The captain readily offered his assistance, told her the 
method of entering upon such business, and how easy, nay, how certain it was 
for industrious people to recover their fortunes in such a manner. ‘Madam,’ says 
he, ‘‘tis no reproach to any many in that country to have been sent over in worse 
circumstances than I perceive your cousins are in, provided they do but apply 
with diligence and good judgment to the business of that place when they come 
there.’ 

She then inquired of him what things it was necessary we should carry over 
with us, and he, like a very honest as well as knowing man, told her thus: 
‘Madam, your cousins in the first place must procure somebody to buy them as 
servants, in conformity to the conditions of their transportation, and then, in the 
name of that person, they may go about what they will; they may either purchase 
some plantations already begun, or they may purchase land of the Government 
of the country, and begin where they please, and both will be done reasonably.’ 
She bespoke his favour in the first article, which he promised to her to take upon 


himself, and indeed faithfully performed it, and as to the rest, he promised to 
recommend us to such as should give us the best advice, and not to impose upon 
us, which was as much as could be desired. 

She then asked him if it would not be necessary to furnish us with a stock of 
tools and materials for the business of planting, and he said, ‘Yes, by all means.’ 
And then she begged his assistance in it. She told him she would furnish us with 
everything that was convenient whatever it cost her. He accordingly gave her a 
long particular of things necessary for a planter, which, by his account, came to 
about fourscore or a hundred pounds. And, in short, she went about as 
dexterously to buy them, as if she had been an old Virginia merchant; only that 
she bought, by my direction, above twice as much of everything as he had given 
her a list of. 

These she put on board in her own name, took his bills of loading for them, 
and endorsed those bills of loading to my husband, insuring the cargo afterwards 
in her own name, by our order; so that we were provided for all events, and for 
all disasters. 

I should have told you that my husband gave her all his whole stock of #108, 
which, as I have said, he had about him in gold, to lay out thus, and I gave her a 
good sum besides; so that I did not break into the stock which I had left in her 
hands at all, but after we had sorted out our whole cargo, we had yet near #200 
in money, which was more than enough for our purpose. 

In this condition, very cheerful, and indeed joyful at being so happily 
accommodated as we were, we Set sail from Bugby’s Hole to Gravesend, where 
the ship lay about ten more days, and where the captain came on board for good 
and all. Here the captain offered us a civility, which indeed we had no reason to 
expect, namely, to let us go on shore and refresh ourselves, upon giving our 
words in a solemn manner that we would not go from him, and that we would 
return peaceably on board again. This was such an evidence of his confidence in 
us, that it overcame my husband, who, in a mere principle of gratitude, told him, 
as he could not be in any capacity to make a suitable return for such a favour, so 
he could not think of accepting of it, nor could he be easy that the captain should 
run such a risk. After some mutual civilities, I gave my husband a purse, in 
which was eighty guineas, and he put in into the captain’s hand. ‘There, captain,’ 
says he, ‘there’s part of a pledge for our fidelity; if we deal dishonestly with you 
on any account, ‘tis your own.’ And on this we went on shore. 

Indeed, the captain had assurance enough of our resolutions to go, for that 
having made such provision to settle there, it did not seem rational that we 
would choose to remain here at the expense and peril of life, for such it must 
have been if we had been taken again. In a word, we went all on shore with the 


captain, and supped together in Gravesend, where we were very merry, stayed 
all night, lay at the house where we supped, and came all very honestly on board 
again with him in the morning. Here we bought ten dozen bottles of good beer, 
some wine, some fowls, and such things as we thought might be acceptable on 
board. 

My governess was with us all this while, and went with us round into the 
Downs, as did also the captain’s wife, with whom she went back. I was never so 
sorrowful at parting with my own mother as I was at parting with her, and I 
never saw her more. We had a fair easterly wind sprung up the third day after we 
came to the Downs, and we sailed from thence the 10th of April. Nor did we 
touch any more at any place, till, being driven on the coast of Ireland by a very 
hard gale of wind, the ship came to an anchor in a little bay, near the mouth of a 
river, whose name I remember not, but they said the river came down from 
Limerick, and that it was the largest river in Ireland. 

Here, being detained by bad weather for some time, the captain, who 
continued the same kind, good-humoured man as at first, took us two on shore 
with him again. He did it now in kindness to my husband indeed, who bore the 
sea very ill, and was very sick, especially when it blew so hard. Here we bought 
in again a store of fresh provisions, especially beef, pork, mutton, and fowls, and 
the captain stayed to pickle up five or six barrels of beef to lengthen out the 
ship’s store. We were here not above five days, when the weather turning mild, 
and a fair wind, we set sail again, and in two-and-forty days came safe to the 
coast of Virginia. 

When we drew near to the shore, the captain called me to him, and told me 
that he found by my discourse I had some relations in the place, and that I had 
been there before, and so he supposed I understood the custom in their disposing 
the convict prisoners when they arrived. I told him I did not, and that as to what 
relations I had in the place, he might be sure I would make myself known to 
none of them while I was in the circumstances of a prisoner, and that as to the 
rest, we left ourselves entirely to him to assist us, as he was pleased to promise 
us he would do. He told me I must get somebody in the place to come and buy 
us as servants, and who must answer for us to the governor of the country, if he 
demanded us. I told him we should do as he should direct; so he brought a 
planter to treat with him, as it were, for the purchase of these two servants, my 
husband and me, and there we were formally sold to him, and went ashore with 
him. The captain went with us, and carried us to a certain house, whether it was 
to be called a tavern or not I know not, but we had a bowl of punch there made 
of rum, etc., and were very merry. After some time the planter gave us a 
certificate of discharge, and an acknowledgment of having served him faithfully, 


and we were free from him the next morning, to go wither we would. 

For this piece of service the captain demanded of us six thousand weight of 
tabacco, which he said he was accountable for to his freighter, and which we 
immediately bought for him, and made him a present of twenty guineas besides, 
with which he was abundantly satisfied. 

It is not proper to enter here into the particulars of what part of the colony of 
Virginia we settled in, for divers reasons; it may suffice to mention that we went 
into the great river Potomac, the ship being bound thither; and there we intended 
to have settled first, though afterwards we altered our minds. 

The first thing I did of moment after having gotten all our goods on shore, and 
placed them in a storehouse, or warehouse, which, with a lodging, we hired at 
the small place or village where we landed—lI say, the first thing was to inquire 
after my mother, and after my brother (that fatal person whom I married as a 
husband, as I have related at large). A little inquiry furnished me with 
information that Mrs. , that is, my mother, was dead; that my brother (or 
husband) was alive, which I confess I was not very glad to hear; but which was 
worse, I found he was removed from the plantation where he lived formerly, and 
where I lived with him, and lived with one of his sons in a plantation just by the 
place where we landed, and where we had hired a warehouse. 

I was a little surprised at first, but as I ventured to satisfy myself that he could 
not know me, I was not only perfectly easy, but had a great mind to see him, if it 
was possible to so do without his seeing me. In order to that I found out by 
inquiry the plantation where he lived, and with a woman of that place whom I 
got to help me, like what we call a chairwoman, I rambled about towards the 
place as if I had only a mind to see the country and look about me. At last I came 
so near that I saw the dwellinghouse. I asked the woman whose plantation that 
was; she said it belonged to such a man, and looking out a little to our right 
hands, ‘there,’ says she, is the gentleman that owns the plantation, and his father 
with him.’ ‘What are their Christian names?’ said I. ‘I know not,’ says she, ‘what 
the old gentleman’s name is, but the son’s name is Humphrey; and I believe,’ 
says she, ‘the father’s is so too.” You may guess, if you can, what a confused 
mixture of joy and fight possessed my thoughts upon this occasion, for I 
immediately knew that this was nobody else but my own son, by that father she 
showed me, who was my own brother. I had no mask, but I ruffled my hood so 
about my face, that I depended upon it that after above twenty years’ absence, 
and withal not expecting anything of me in that part of the world, he would not 
be able to know anything of me. But I need not have used all that caution, for the 
old gentleman was grown dim-sighted by some distemper which had fallen upon 
his eyes, and could but just see well enough to walk about, and not run against a 





tree or into a ditch. The woman that was with me had told me that by a mere 
accident, knowing nothing of what importance it was to me. As they drew near 
to us, I said, ‘Does he know you, Mrs. Owen?’ (so they called the woman). 
‘Yes,’ said she, ‘if he hears me speak, he will know me; but he can’t see well 
enough to know me or anybody else’; and so she told me the story of his sight, 
as I have related. This made me secure, and so I threw open my hoods again, and 
let them pass by me. It was a wretched thing for a mother thus to see her own 
son, a handsome, comely young gentleman in flourishing circumstances, and 
durst not make herself known to him, and durst not take any notice of him. Let 
any mother of children that reads this consider it, and but think with what 
anguish of mind I restrained myself; what yearnings of soul I had in me to 
embrace him, and weep over him; and how I thought all my entrails turned 
within me, that my very bowels moved, and I knew not what to do, as I now 
know not how to express those agonies! When he went from me I stood gazing 
and trembling, and looking after him as long as I could see him; then sitting 
down to rest me, but turned from her, and lying on my face, wept, and kissed the 
ground that he had set his foot on. 

I could not conceal my disorder so much from the woman but that she 
perceived it, and thought I was not well, which I was obliged to pretend was 
true; upon which she pressed me to rise, the ground being damp and dangerous, 
which I did accordingly, and walked away. 

As I was going back again, and still talking of this gentleman and his son, a 
new occasion of melancholy offered itself thus. The woman began, as if she 
would tell me a story to divert me: ‘There goes,’ says she, ‘a very odd tale 
among the neighbours where this gentleman formerly live.’ ‘What was that?’ 
said I. ‘Why,’ says she, ‘that old gentleman going to England, when he was a 
young man, fell in love with a young lady there, one of the finest women that 
ever was seen, and married her, and brought her over hither to his mother who 
was then living. He lived here several years with her,’ continued she, ‘and had 
several children by her, of which the young gentleman that was with him now 
was one; but after some time, the old gentlewoman, his mother, talking to her of 
something relating to herself when she was in England, and of her circumstances 
in England, which were bad enough, the daughter-in-law began to be very much 
surprised and uneasy; and, in short, examining further into things, it appeared 
past all contradiction that the old gentlewoman was her own mother, and that 
consequently that son was his wife’s own brother, which struck the whole family 
with horror, and put them into such confusion that it had almost ruined them all. 
The young woman would not live with him; the son, her brother and husband, 
for a time went distracted; and at last the young woman went away for England, 


and has never been heard of since.’ 

It is easy to believe that I was strangely affected with this story, but ‘tis 
impossible to describe the nature of my disturbance. I seemed astonished at the 
story, and asked her a thousand questions about the particulars, which I found 
she was thoroughly acquainted with. At last I began to inquire into the 
circumstances of the family, how the old gentlewoman, I mean my mother, died, 
and how she left what she had; for my mother had promised me very solemnly, 
that when she died she would do something for me, and leave it so, as that, if I 
was living, I should one way or other come at it, without its being in the power 
of her son, my brother and husband, to prevent it. She told me she did not know 
exactly how it was ordered, but she had been told that my mother had left a sum 
of money, and had tied her plantation for the payment of it, to be made good to 
the daughter, if ever she could be heard of, either in England or elsewhere; and 
that the trust was left with this son, who was the person that we saw with his 
father. 

This was news too good for me to make light of, and, you may be sure, filled 
my heart with a thousand thoughts, what course I should take, how, and when, 
and in what manner I should make myself known, or whether I should ever make 
myself know or no. 

Here was a perplexity that I had not indeed skill to manage myself in, neither 
knew I what course to take. It lay heavy upon my mind night and day. I could 
neither sleep nor converse, so that my husband perceived it, and wondered what 
ailed me, strove to divert me, but it was all to no purpose. He pressed me to tell 
him what it was troubled me, but I put it off, till at last, importuning me 
continually, I was forced to form a story, which yet had a plain truth to lay it 
upon too. I told him I was troubled because I found we must shift our quarters 
and alter our scheme of settling, for that I found I should be known if I stayed in 
that part of the country; for that my mother being dead, several of my relations 
were come into that part where we then was, and that I must either discover 
myself to them, which in our present circumstances was not proper on many 
accounts, or remove; and which to do I knew not, and that this it was that made 
me so melancholy and so thoughtful. 

He joined with me in this, that it was by no means proper for me to make 
myself known to anybody in the circumstances in which we then were; and 
therefore he told me he would be willing to remove to any other part of the 
country, or even to any other country if I thought fit. But now I had another 
difficulty, which was, that if I removed to any other colony, I put myself out of 
the way of ever making a due search after those effects which my mother had 
left. Again I could never so much as think of breaking the secret of my former 


marriage to my new husband; it was not a story, as I thought, that would bear 
telling, nor could I tell what might be the consequences of it; and it was 
impossible to search into the bottom of the thing without making it public all 
over the country, as well who I was, as what I now was also. 

In this perplexity I continued a great while, and this made my spouse very 
uneasy; for he found me perplexed, and yet thought I was not open with him, 
and did not let him into every part of my grievance; and he would often say, he 
wondered what he had done that I would not trust him with whatever it was, 
especially if it was grievous and afflicting. The truth is, he ought to have been 
trusted with everything, for no man in the world could deserve better of a wife; 
but this was a thing I knew not how to open to him, and yet having nobody to 
disclose any part of it to, the burthen was too heavy for my mind; for let them 
say what they please of our sex not being able to keep a secret, my life is a plain 
conviction to me of the contrary; but be it our sex, or the man’s sex, a secret of 
moment should always have a confidant, a bosom friend, to whom we may 
communicate the joy of it, or the grief of it, be it which it will, or it will be a 
double weight upon the spirits, and perhaps become even insupportable in itself; 
and this I appeal to all human testimony for the truth of. 

And this is the cause why many times men as well as women, and men of the 
greatest and best qualities other ways, yet have found themselves weak in this 
part, and have not been able to bear the weight of a secret joy or of a secret 
sorrow, but have been obliged to disclose it, even for the mere giving vent to 
themselves, and to unbend the mind oppressed with the load and weights which 
attended it. Nor was this any token of folly or thoughtlessness at all, but a natural 
consequence of the thing; and such people, had they struggled longer with the 
oppression, would certainly have told it in their sleep, and disclosed the secret, 
let it have been of what fatal nature soever, without regard to the person to 
whom it might be exposed. This necessity of nature is a thing which works 
sometimes with such vehemence in the minds of those who are guilty of any 
atrocious villainy, such as secret murder in particular, that they have been 
obliged to discover it, though the consequence would necessarily be their own 
destruction. Now, though it may be true that the divine justice ought to have the 
glory of all those discoveries and confessions, yet ‘tis as certain that Providence, 
which ordinarily works by the hands of nature, makes use here of the same 
natural causes to produce those extraordinary effects. 

I could give several remarkable instances of this in my long conversation with 
crime and with criminals. I knew one fellow that, while I was in prison in 
Newgate, was one of those they called then night-fliers. 1 know not what other 
word they may have understood it by since, but he was one who by connivance 


was admitted to go abroad every evening, when he played his pranks, and 
furnished those honest people they call thief-catchers with business to find out 
the next day, and restore for a reward what they had stolen the evening before. 
This fellow was as sure to tell in his sleep all that he had done, and every step he 
had taken, what he had stolen, and where, as sure as if he had engaged to tell it 
waking, and that there was no harm or danger in it, and therefore he was obliged, 
after he had been out, to lock himself up, or be locked up by some of the keepers 
that had him in fee, that nobody should hear him; but, on the other hand, if he 
had told all the particulars, and given a full account of his rambles and success, 
to any comrade, any brother thief, or to his employers, as I may justly call them, 
then all was well with him, and he slept as quietly as other people. 

As the publishing this account of my life is for the sake of the just moral of 
very part of it, and for instruction, caution, warning, and improvement to every 
reader, so this will not pass, I hope, for an unnecessary digression concerning 
some people being obliged to disclose the greatest secrets either of their own or 
other people’s affairs. 

Under the certain oppression of this weight upon my mind, I laboured in the 
case I have been naming; and the only relief I found for it was to let my husband 
into so much of it as I thought would convince him of the necessity there was for 
us to think of settling in some other part of the world; and the next consideration 
before us was, which part of the English settlements we should go to. My 
husband was a perfect stranger to the country, and had not yet so much as a 
geographical knowledge of the situation of the several places; and I, that, till I 
wrote this, did not know what the word geographical signified, had only a 
general knowledge from long conversation with people that came from or went 
to several places; but this I knew, that Maryland, Pennsylvania, East and West 
Jersey, New York, and New England lay all north of Virginia, and that they were 
consequently all colder climates, to which for that very reason, I had an aversion. 
For that as I naturally loved warm weather, so now I grew into years I had a 
stronger inclination to shun a cold climate. I therefore considered of going to 
Caroline, which is the only southern colony of the English on the continent of 
America, and hither I proposed to go; and the rather because I might with great 
ease come from thence at any time, when it might be proper to inquire after my 
mother’s effects, and to make myself known enough to demand them. 

With this resolution I proposed to my husband our going away from where we 
was, and carrying all our effects with us to Caroline, where we resolved to settle; 
for my husband readily agreed to the first part, viz. that was not at all proper to 
stay where we was, since I had assured him we should be known there, and the 
rest I effectually concealed from him. 


But now I found a new difficulty upon me. The main affair grew heavy upon 
my mind still, and I could not think of going out of the country without 
somehow or other making inquiry into the grand affair of what my mother had 
done for me; nor could I with any patience bear the thought of going away, and 
not make myself known to my old husband (brother), or to my child, his son; 
only I would fain have had this done without my new husband having any 
knowledge of it, or they having any knowledge of him, or that I had such a thing 
as a husband. 

I cast about innumerable ways in my thoughts how this might be done. I 
would gladly have sent my husband away to Caroline with all our goods, and 
have come after myself, but this was impracticable; he would never stir without 
me, being himself perfectly unacquainted with the country, and with the methods 
of settling there or anywhere else. Then I thought we would both go first with 
part of our goods, and that when we were settled I should come back to Virginia 
and fetch the remainder; but even then I knew he would never part with me, and 
be left there to go on alone. The case was plain; he was bred a gentleman, and by 
consequence was not only unacquainted, but indolent, and when we did settle, 
would much rather go out into the woods with his gun, which they call there 
hunting, and which is the ordinary work of the Indians, and which they do as 
servants; I say, he would rather do that than attend the natural business of his 
plantation. 

These were therefore difficulties insurmountable, and such as I knew not what 
to do in. I had such strong impressions on my mind about discovering myself to 
my brother, formerly my husband, that I could not withstand them; and the 
rather, because it ran constantly in my thoughts, that if I did not do it while he 
lived, I might in vain endeavour to convince my son afterward that I was really 
the same person, and that I was his mother, and so might both lose the assistance 
and comfort of the relation, and the benefit of whatever it was my mother had 
left me; and yet, on the other hand, I could never think it proper to discover 
myself to them in the circumstances I was in, as well relating to the having a 
husband with me as to my being brought over by a legal transportation as a 
criminal; on both which accounts it was absolutely necessary to me to remove 
from the place where I was, and come again to him, as from another place and in 
another figure. 

Upon those considerations, I went on with telling my husband the absolute 
necessity there was of our not settling in Potomac River, at least that we should 
be presently made public there; whereas if we went to any other place in the 
world, we should come in with as much reputation as any family that came to 
plant; that, as it was always agreeable to the inhabitants to have families come 


among them to plant, who brought substance with them, either to purchase 
plantations or begin new ones, so we should be sure of a kind, agreeable 
reception, and that without any possibility of a discovery of our circumstances. 

I told him in general, too, that as I had several relations in the place where we 
were, and that I durst not now let myself be known to them, because they would 
soon come into a knowledge of the occasion and reason of my coming over, 
which would be to expose myself to the last degree, so I had reason to believe 
that my mother, who died here, had left me something, and perhaps 
considerable, which it might be very well worth my while to inquire after; but 
that this too could not be done without exposing us publicly, unless we went 
from hence; and then, wherever we settled, I might come, as it were, to visit and 
to see my brother and nephews, make myself known to them, claim and inquire 
after what was my due, be received with respect, and at the same time have 
justice done me with cheerfulness and good will; whereas, if I did it now, I could 
expect nothing but with trouble, such as exacting it by force, receiving it with 
curses and reluctance, and with all kinds of affronts, which he would not perhaps 
bear to see; that in case of being obliged to legal proofs of being really her 
daughter, I might be at loss, be obliged to have recourse to England, and it may 
be to fail at last, and so lose it, whatever it might be. With these arguments, and 
having thus acquainted my husband with the whole secret so far as was needful 
of him, we resolved to go and seek a settlement in some other colony, and at first 
thoughts, Caroline was the place we pitched upon. 

In order to this we began to make inquiry for vessels going to Carolina, and in 
a very little while got information, that on the other side the bay, as they call it, 
namely, in Maryland, there was a ship which came from Carolina, laden with 
rice and other goods, and was going back again thither, and from thence to 
Jamaica, with provisions. On this news we hired a sloop to take in our goods, 
and taking, as it were, a final farewell of Potomac River, we went with all our 
cargo over to Maryland. 

This was a long and unpleasant voyage, and my spouse said it was worse to 
him than all the voyage from England, because the weather was but indifferent, 
the water rough, and the vessel small and inconvenient. In the next place, we 
were full a hundred miles up Potomac River, in a part which they call 
Westmoreland County, and as that river is by far the greatest in Virginia, and I 
have heard say it is the greatest river in the world that falls into another river, 
and not directly into the sea, so we had base weather in it, and were frequently in 
great danger; for though we were in the middle, we could not see land on either 
side for many leagues together. Then we had the great river or bay of 
Chesapeake to cross, which is where the river Potomac falls into it, near thirty 


miles broad, and we entered more great vast waters whose names I know not, so 
that our voyage was full two hundred miles, in a poor, sorry sloop, with all our 
treasure, and if any accident had happened to us, we might at last have been very 
miserable; supposing we had lost our goods and saved our lives only, and had 
then been left naked and destitute, and in a wild, strange place not having one 
friend or acquaintance in all that part of the world. The very thought of it gives 
me some horror, even since the danger is past. 





Well, we came to ce Sate in ative ave? sailing; I think they call it Philip’s 
Point; and behold, when we came thither, the ship bound to Carolina was loaded 
and gone away but three days before. This was a disappointment; but, however, 
I, that was to be discouraged with nothing, told my husband that since we could 
not get passage to Caroline, and that the country we was in was very fertile and 
good, we would, if he liked of it, see if we could find out anything for our tune 
where we was, and that if he liked things we would settle here. 

We immediately went on shore, but found no conveniences just at that place, 
either for our being on shore or preserving our goods on shore, but was directed 
by a very honest Quaker, whom we found there, to go to a place about sixty 
miles east; that is to say, nearer the mouth of the bay, where he said he lived, and 
where we should be accommodated, either to plant, or to wait for any other place 


to plant in that might be more convenient; and he invited us with so much 
kindness and simple honesty, that we agreed to go, and the Quaker himself went 
with us. 

Here we bought us two servants, viz. an English woman-servant just come on 
shore from a ship of Liverpool, and a Negro man-servant, things absolutely 
necessary for all people that pretended to settle in that country. This honest 
Quaker was very helpful to us, and when we came to the place that he proposed 
to us, found us out a convenient storehouse for our goods, and lodging for 
ourselves and our servants; and about two months or thereabouts afterwards, by 
his direction, we took up a large piece of land from the governor of that country, 
in order to form our plantation, and so we laid the thoughts of going to Caroline 
wholly aside, having been very well received here, and accommodated with a 
convenient lodging till we could prepare things, and have land enough cleared, 
and timber and materials provided for building us a house, all which we 
managed by the direction of the Quaker; so that in one year’s time we had nearly 
fifty acres of land cleared, part of it enclosed, and some of it planted with 
tabacco, though not much; besides, we had garden ground and corn sufficient to 
help supply our servants with roots and herbs and bread. 

And now I persuaded my husband to let me go over the bay again, and inquire 
after my friends. He was the willinger to consent to it now, because he had 
business upon his hands sufficient to employ him, besides his gun to divert him, 
which they call hunting there, and which he greatly delighted in; and indeed we 
used to look at one another, sometimes with a great deal of pleasure, reflecting 
how much better that was, not than Newgate only, but than the most prosperous 
of our circumstances in the wicked trade that we had been both carrying on. 

Our affair was in a very good posture; we purchased of the proprietors of the 
colony as much land for #35, paid in ready money, as would make a sufficient 
plantation to employ between fifty and sixty servants, and which, being well 
improved, would be sufficient to us as long as we could either of us live; and as 
for children, I was past the prospect of anything of that kind. 

But out good fortune did not end here. I went, as I have said, over the bay, to 
the place where my brother, once a husband, lived; but I did not go to the same 
village where I was before, but went up another great river, on the east side of 
the river Potomac, called Rappahannock River, and by this means came on the 
back of his plantation, which was large, and by the help of a navigable creek, or 
little river, that ran into the Rappahannock, I came very near it. 

I was now fully resolved to go up point-blank to my brother (husband), and to 
tell him who I was; but not knowing what temper I might find him in, or how 
much out of temper rather, I might make him by such a rash visit, I resolved to 


write a letter to him first, to let him know who I was, and that I was come not to 
give him any trouble upon the old relation, which I hoped was entirely forgot, 
but that I applied to him as a sister to a brother, desiring his assistance in the case 
of that provision which our mother, at her decease, had left for my support, and 
which I did not doubt but he would do me justice in, especially considering that I 
was come thus far to look after it. 

I said some very tender, kind things in the letter about his son, which I told 
him he knew to be my own child, and that as I was guilty of nothing in marrying 
him, any more than he was in marrying me, neither of us having then known our 
being at all related to one another, so I hoped he would allow me the most 
passionate desire of once seeing my one and only child, and of showing 
something of the infirmities of a mother in preserving a violent affect for him, 
who had never been able to retain any thought of me one way or other. 

I did believe that, having received this letter, he would immediately give it to 
his son to read, I having understood his eyes being so dim, that he could not see 
to read it; but it fell out better than so, for as his sight was dim, so he had 
allowed his son to open all letters that came to his hand for him, and the old 
gentleman being from home, or out of the way when my messenger came, my 
letter came directly to my son’s hand, and he opened and read it. 

He called the messenger in, after some little stay, and asked him where the 
person was who gave him the letter. The messenger told him the place, which 
was about seven miles off, so he bid him stay, and ordering a horse to be got 
ready, and two servants, away he came to me with the messenger. Let any one 
judge the consternation I was in when my messenger came back, and told me the 
old gentleman was not at home, but his son was come along with him, and was 
just coming up to me. I was perfectly confounded, for I knew not whether it was 
peace or war, nor could I tell how to behave; however, I had but a very few 
moments to think, for my son was at the heels of the messenger, and coming up 
into my lodgings, asked the fellow at the door something. I suppose it was, for I 
did not hear it so as to understand it, which was the gentlewoman that sent him; 
for the messenger said, “There she is, sir’; at which he comes directly up to me, 
kisses me, took me in his arms, and embraced me with so much passion that he 
could not speak, but I could feel his breast heave and throb like a child, that 
cries, but sobs, and cannot cry it out. 

I can neither express nor describe the joy that touched my very soul when I 
found, for it was easy to discover that part, that he came not as a stranger, but as 
a son to a mother, and indeed as a son who had never before known what a 
mother of his own was; in short, we cried over one another a considerable while, 
when at last he broke out first. ‘My dear mother,’ says he, ‘are you still alive? I 


never expected to have seen your face.’ As for me, I could say nothing a great 
while. 

After we had both recovered ourselves a little, and were able to talk, he told 
me how things stood. As to what I had written to his father, he told me he had 
not showed my letter to his father, or told him anything about it; that what his 
grandmother left me was in his hands, and that he would do me justice to my full 
satisfaction; that as to his father, he was old and infirm both in body and mind; 
that he was very fretful and passionate, almost blind, and capable of nothing; and 
he questioned whether he would know how to act in an affair which was of so 
nice a nature as this; and that therefore he had come himself, as well to satisfy 
himself in seeing me, which he could not restrain himself from, as also to put it 
into my power to make a judgment, after I had seen how things were, whether I 
would discover myself to his father or no. 

This was really so prudently and wisely managed, that I found my son was a 
man of sense, and needed no direction from me. I told him I did not wonder that 
his father was as he had described him, for that his head was a little touched 
before I went away; and principally his disturbance was because I could not be 
persuaded to conceal our relation and to live with him as my husband, after I 
knew that he was my brother; that as he knew better than I what his father’s 
present condition was, I should readily join with him in such measure as he 
would direct; that I was indifferent as to seeing his father, since I had seen him 
first, and he could not have told me better news than to tell me that what his 
grandmother had left me was entrusted in his hands, who, I doubted not, now he 
knew who I was, would, as he said, do me justice. I inquired then how long my 
mother had been dead, and where she died, and told so many particulars of the 
family, that I left him no room to doubt the truth of my being really and truly his 
mother. 

My son then inquired where I was, and how I had disposed myself. I told him 
I was on the Maryland side of the bay, at the plantation of a particular friend 
who came from England in the same ship with me; that as for that side of the bay 
where he was, I had no habitation. He told me I should go home with him, and 
live with him, if I pleased, as long as I lived; that as to his father, he knew 
nobody, and would never so much as guess at me. I considered of that a little, 
and told him, that though it was really no concern to me to live at a distance 
from him, yet I could not say it would be the most comfortable thing in the 
world to me to live in the house with him, and to have that unhappy object 
always before me, which had been such a blow to my peace before; that though I 
should be glad to have his company (my son), or to be as near him as possible 
while I stayed, yet I could not think of being in the house where I should be also 


under constant restraint for fear of betraying myself in my discourse, nor should 
I be able to refrain some expressions in my conversing with him as my son, that 
might discover the whole affair, which would by no means be convenient. 

He acknowledged that I was right in all this. ‘But then, dear mother,’ says he, 
‘you shall be as near me as you can.’ So he took me with him on horseback to a 
plantation next to his own, and where I was as well entertained as I could have 
been in his own. Having left me there he went away home, telling me we would 
talk of the main business the next day; and having first called me his aunt, and 
given a charge to the people, who it seems were his tenants, to treat me with all 
possible respect. About two hours after he was gone, he sent me a maid-servant 
and a Negro boy to wait on me, and provisions ready dressed for my supper; and 
thus I was as if I had been in a new world, and began secretly now to wish that I 
had not brought my Lancashire husband from England at all. 

However, that wish was not hearty neither, for I loved my Lancashire husband 
entirely, as indeed I had ever done from the beginning; and he merited from me 
as much as it was possible for a man to do; but that by the way. 

The next morning my son came to visit me again almost as soon as I was up. 
After a little discourse, he first of all pulled out a deerskin bag, and gave it me, 
with five-and-fifty Spanish pistoles in it, and told me that was to supply my 
expenses from England, for though it was not his business to inquire, yet he 
ought to think I did not bring a great deal of money out with me, it not being 
usual to bring much money into that country. Then he pulled out his 
grandmother’s will, and read it over to me, whereby it appeared that she had left 
a small plantation, as he called it, on York River, that is, where my mother lived, 
to me, with the stock of servants and cattle upon it, and given it in trust to this 
son of mine for my use, whenever he should hear of my being alive, and to my 
heirs, if I had any children, and in default of heirs, to whomsoever I should by 
will dispose of it; but gave the income of it, till I should be heard of, or found, to 
my said son; and if I should not be living, then it was to him, and his heirs. 

This plantation, though remote from him, he said he did not let out, but 
managed it by a head-clerk (steward), as he did another that was his father’s, that 
lay hard by it, and went over himself three or four times a year to look after it. I 
asked him what he thought the plantation might be worth. He said, if I would let 
it out, he would give me about #60 a year for it; but if I would live on it, then it 
would be worth much more, and, he believed, would bring me in about #150 a 
year. But seeing I was likely either to settle on the other side of the bay, or might 
perhaps have a mind to go back to England again, if I would let him be my 
steward he would manage it for me, as he had done for himself, and that he 
believed he should be able to send me as much tobacco to England from it as 


would yield me about #100 a year, sometimes more. 

This was all strange news to me, and things I had not been used to; and really 
my heart began to look up more seriously than I think it ever did before, and to 
look with great thankfulness to the hand of Providence, which had done such 
wonders for me, who had been myself the greatest wonder of wickedness 
perhaps that had been suffered to live in the world. And I must again observe, 
that not on this occasion only, but even on all other occasions of thankfulness, 
my past wicked and abominable life never looked so monstrous to me, and I 
never so completely abhorred it, and reproached myself with it, as when I had a 
sense upon me of Providence doing good to me, while I had been making those 
vile returns on my part. 

But I leave the reader to improve these thoughts, as no doubt they will see 
cause, and I go on to the fact. My son’s tender carriage and kind offers fetched 
tears from me, almost all the while he talked with me. Indeed, I could scarce 
discourse with him but in the intervals of my passion; however, at length I 
began, and expressing myself with wonder at my being so happy to have the 
trust of what I had left, put into the hands of my own child, I told him, that as to 
the inheritance of it, I had no child but him in the world, and was now past 
having any if I should marry, and therefore would desire him to get a writing 
drawn, which I was ready to execute, by which I would, after me, give it wholly 
to him and to his heirs. And in the meantime, smiling, I asked him what made 
him continue a bachelor so long. His answer was kind and ready, that Virginia 
did not yield any great plenty of wives, and that since I talked of going back to 
England, I should send him a wife from London. 

This was the substance of our first day’s conversation, the pleasantest day that 
ever passed over my head in my life, and which gave me the truest satisfaction. 
He came every day after this, and spent a great part of his time with me, and 
carried me about to several of his friends’ houses, where I was entertained with 
great respect. Also I dined several times at his own house, when he took care 
always to see his half-dead father so out of the way that I never saw him, or he 
me. I made him one present, and it was all I had of value, and that was one of the 
gold watches, of which I mentioned above, that I had two in my chest, and this I 
happened to have with me, and I gave it him at his third visit. I told him I had 
nothing of any value to bestow but that, and I desired he would now and then 
kiss it for my sake. I did not indeed tell him that I had stole it from a 
gentlewoman’s side, at a meeting-house in London. That’s by the way. 

He stood a little while hesitating, as if doubtful whether to take it or no; but I 
pressed it on him, and made him accept it, and it was not much less worth than 
his leather pouch full of Spanish gold; no, though it were to be reckoned as if at 


London, whereas it was worth twice as much there, where I gave it him. At 
length he took it, kissed it, told me the watch should be a debt upon him that he 
would be paying as long as I lived. 

A few days after he brought the writings of gift, and the scrivener with them, 
and I signed them very freely, and delivered them to him with a hundred kisses; 
for sure nothing ever passed between a mother and a tender, dutiful child with 
more affection. The next day he brings me an obligation under his hand and seal, 
whereby he engaged himself to manage and improve the plantation for my 
account, and with his utmost skill, and to remit the produce to my order 
wherever I should be; and withal, to be obliged himself to make up the produce 
#100 a year to me. When he had done so, he told me that as I came to demand it 
before the crop was off, I had a right to produce of the current year, and so he 
paid me #100 in Spanish pieces of eight, and desired me to give him a receipt for 
it as in full for that year, ending at Christmas following; this being about the 
latter end of August. 

I stayed here about five weeks, and indeed had much ado to get away then. 
Nay, he would have come over the bay with me, but I would by no means allow 
him to it. However, he would send me over in a sloop of his own, which was 
built like a yacht, and served him as well for pleasure as business. This I 
accepted of, and so, after the utmost expressions both of duty and affection, he 
let me come away, and I arrived safe in two days at my friend’s the Quaker’s. 

I brought over with me for the use of our plantation, three horses, with harness 
and saddles, some hogs, two cows, and a thousand other things, the gift of the 
kindest and tenderest child that ever woman had. I related to my husband all the 
particulars of this voyage, except that I called my son my cousin; and first I told 
him that I had lost my watch, which he seemed to take as a misfortune; but then I 
told him how kind my cousin had been, that my mother had left me such a 
plantation, and that he had preserved it for me, in hopes some time or other he 
should hear from me; then I told him that I had left it to his management, that he 
would render me a faithful account of its produce; and then I pulled him out the 
#100 in silver, as the first year’s produce; and then pulling out the deerskin purse 
with the pistoles, ‘And here, my dear,’ says I, ‘is the gold watch.” My husband— 
so is Heaven’s goodness sure to work the same effects in all sensible minds 
where mercies touch the heart—lifted up both hands, and with an ecstacy of joy, 
‘What is God a-doing,’ says he, ‘for such an ungrateful dog as I am!’ Then I let 
him know what I had brought over in the sloop, besides all this; I mean the 
horses, hogs, and cows, and other stores for our plantation; all which added to 
his surprise, and filled his heart with thankfulness; and from this time forward I 
believe he was as sincere a penitent, and as thoroughly a reformed man, as ever 


God’s goodness brought back from a profligate, a highwayman, and a robber. I 
could fill a larger history than this with the evidence of this truth, and but that I 
doubt that part of the story will not be equally diverting as the wicked part, I 
have had thoughts of making a volume of it by itself. 

As for myself, as this is to be my own story, not my husband’s, I return to that 
part which related to myself. We went on with our plantation, and managed it 
with the help and diversion of such friends as we got there by our obliging 
behaviour, and especially the honest Quaker, who proved a faithful, generous, 
and steady friend to us; and we had very good success, for having a flourishing 
stock to begin with, as I have said, and this being now increased by the addition 
of #150 sterling in money, we enlarged our number of servants, built us a very 
good house, and cured every year a great deal of land. The second year I wrote 
to my old governess, giving her part with us of the joy of our success, and order 
her how to lay out the money I had left with her, which was #250 as above, and 
to send it to us in goods, which she performed with her usual kindness and 
fidelity, and this arrived safe to us. 

Here we had a supply of all sorts of clothes, as well for my husband as for 
myself; and I took especial care to buy for him all those things that I knew he 
delighted to have; as two good long wigs, two silver-hilted swords, three or four 
fine fowling-pieces, a find saddle with holsters and pistols very handsome, with 
a scarlet cloak; and, in a word, everything I could think of to oblige him, and to 
make him appear, as he really was, a very fine gentleman. I ordered a good 
quantity of such household stuff as we yet wanted, with linen of all sorts for us 
both. As for myself, I wanted very little of clothes or linen, being very well 
furnished before. The rest of my cargo consisted in iron-work of all sorts, 
harness for horses, tools, clothes for servants, and woollen cloth, stuffs, serges, 
stockings, shoes, hats, and the like, such as servants wear; and whole pieces also 
to make up for servants, all by direction of the Quaker; and all this cargo arrived 
safe, and in good condition, with three woman-servants, lusty wenches, which 
my old governess had picked for me, suitable enough to the place, and to the 
work we had for them to do; one of which happened to come double, having 
been got with child by one of the seamen in the ship, as she owned afterwards, 
before the ship got so far as Gravesend; so she brought us a stout boy, about 
seven months after her landing. 

My husband, you may suppose, was a little surprised at the arriving of all this 
cargo from England; and talking with me after he saw the account of this 
particular, ‘My dear,’ says he, ‘what is the meaning of all this? I fear you will 
run us too deep in debt: when shall we be able to make return for it all?’ I 
smiled, and told him that is was all paid for; and then I told him, that what our 


circumstances might expose us to, I had not taken my whole stock with me, that 
I had reserved so much in my friend’s hands, which now we were come over 
safe, and was settled in a way to live, I had sent for, as he might see. 

He was amazed, and stood a while telling upon his fingers, but said nothing. 
At last he began thus: ‘Hold, let’s see,’ says he, telling upon his fingers still, and 
first on his thumb; ‘there’s #246 in money at first, then two gold watches, 
diamond rings, and plate,’ says he, upon the forefinger. Then upon the next 
finger, ‘Here’s a plantation on York River, #100 a year, then #150 in money, 
then a sloop load of horses, cows, hogs, and stores’; and so on to the thumb 
again. ‘And now,’ says he, ‘a cargo cost #250 in England, and worth here twice 
the money.’ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘what do you make of all that?’ ‘Make of it?’ says he; 
‘why, who says I was deceived when I married a wife in Lancashire? I think I 
have married a fortune, and a very good fortune too,’ says he. 

In a word, we were now in very considerable circumstances, and every year 
increasing; for our new plantation grew upon our hands insensibly, and in eight 
years which we lived upon it, we brought it to such pitch, that the produce was at 
least #300 sterling a year; I mean, worth so much in England. 

After I had been a year at home again, I went over the bay to see my son, and 
to receive another year’s income of my plantation; and I was surprised to hear, 
just at my landing there, that my old husband was dead, and had not been buried 
above a fortnight. This, I confess, was not disagreeable news, because now I 
could appear as I was, in a married condition; so I told my son before I came 
from him, that I believed I should marry a gentleman who had a plantation near 
mine; and though I was legally free to marry, as to any obligation that was on me 
before, yet that I was shy of it, lest the blot should some time or other be revived, 
and it might make a husband uneasy. My son, the same kind, dutiful, and 
obliging creature as ever, treated me now at his own house, paid me my hundred 
pounds, and sent me home again loaded with presents. 

Some time after this, I let my son know I was married, and invited him over to 
see us, and my husband wrote a very obliging letter to him also, inviting him to 
come and see him; and he came accordingly some months after, and happened to 
be there just when my cargo from England came in, which I let him believe 
belonged all to my husband’s estate, not to me. 

It must be observed that when the old wretch my brother (husband) was dead, 
I then freely gave my husband an account of all that affair, and of this cousin, as 
I had called him before, being my own son by that mistaken unhappy match. He 
was perfectly easy in the account, and told me he should have been as easy if the 
old man, as we called him, had been alive. ‘For,’ said he, ‘it was no fault of 
yours, nor of his; it was a mistake impossible to be prevented.’ He only 


reproached him with desiring me to conceal it, and to live with him as a wife, 
after I knew that he was my brother; that, he said, was a vile part. Thus all these 
difficulties were made easy, and we lived together with the greatest kindness and 
comfort imaginable. 

We are grown old; I am come back to England, being almost seventy years of 
age, husband sixty-eight, having performed much more than the limited terms of 
my transportation; and now, notwithstanding all the fatigues and all the miseries 
we have both gone through, we are both of us in good heart and health. My 
husband remained there some time after me to settle our affairs, and at first I had 
intended to go back to him, but at his desire I altered that resolution, and he is 
come over to England also, where we resolve to spend the remainder of our 
years in sincere penitence for the wicked lives we have lived. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1683 


ROXANA 
eee 


First published in 1724, this novel concerns the character of a fallen woman, like 
the heroine of Moll Flanders, which was published two years previously. The 
main character in the latter work assumes various pseudonyms, including 
Roxana. She narrates her fall from wealth thanks to abandonment by her 
husband and her movement into prostitution. Roxana moves up and down 
through the social spectrum several times, by contracting a pretend marriage to a 
jeweller, secretly courting a prince, being offered marriage by a Dutch merchant, 
and being finally able to afford her own freedom. 

The novel examines the plight of eighteenth century women in a patriarchal 
society, drawing attention to the incompatibility between sexual freedom and 
freedom from motherhood. In the narrative, Roxana becomes pregnant many 
times due to her sexual exploits, and it is one of her children who come back to 
expose her, years later, by the closing scenes in the novel. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The history of this beautiful lady is to speak for itself; if it is not as beautiful as 
the lady herself is reported to be; if it is not as diverting as the reader can desire, 
and much more than he can reasonably expect; and if all the most diverting parts 
of it are not adapted to the instruction and improvement of the reader, the relator 
says it must be from the defect of his performance; dressing up the story in 
worse clothes than the lady whose words he speaks, prepared for the world. 

He takes the liberty to say that this story differs from most of the modern 
performances of this kind, though some of them have met with a very good 
reception in the world. I say, it differs from them in this great and essential 
article, namely, that the foundation of this is laid in truth of fact; and so the work 
is not a story, but a history. 

The scene is laid so near the place where the main part of it was transacted 
that it was necessary to conceal names and persons, lest what cannot be yet 
entirely forgot in that part of the town should be remembered, and the facts 
traced back too plainly by the many people yet living, who would know the 
persons by the particulars. 

It is not always necessary that the names of persons should be discovered, 
though the history may be many ways useful; and if we should be always 
obliged to name the persons, or not to relate the story, the consequence might be 
only this—that many a pleasant and delightful history would be buried in the 
dark, and the world deprived both of the pleasure and the profit of it. 

The writer says he was particularly acquainted with this lady’s first husband, 
the brewer, and with his father, and also with his bad circumstances, and knows 
that first part of the story to be truth. 

This may, he hopes, be a pledge for the credit of the rest, though the latter part 
of her history lay abroad, and could not be so well vouched as the first; yet, as 
she has told it herself, we have the less reason to question the truth of that part 
also. 

In the manner she has told the story, it is evident she does not insist upon her 
justification in any one part of it; much less does she recommend her conduct, 
or, indeed, any part of it, except her repentance, to our imitation. On the 
contrary, she makes frequent excursions, in a just censuring and condemning her 
own practice. How often does she reproach herself in the most passionate 
manner, and guide us to just reflections in the like cases! 

It is true she met with unexpected success in all her wicked courses; but even 


in the highest elevations of her prosperity she makes frequent acknowledgments 
that the pleasure of her wickedness was not worth the repentance; and that all the 
satisfaction she had, all the joy in the view of her prosperity—no, nor all the 
wealth she rolled in, the gaiety of her appearance, the equipages and the honours 
she was attended with, could quiet her mind, abate the reproaches of her 
conscience, or procure her an hour’s sleep when just reflection kept her waking. 

The noble inferences that are drawn from this one part are worth all the rest of 
the story, and abundantly justify, as they are the professed design of, the 
publication. 

If there are any parts in her story which, being obliged to relate a wicked 
action, seem to describe it too plainly, the writer says all imaginable care has 
been taken to keep clear of indecencies and immodest expressions; and it is 
hoped you will find nothing to prompt a vicious mind, but everywhere much to 
discourage and expose it. 

Scenes of crime can scarce be represented in such a manner but some may 
make a criminal use of them; but when vice is painted in its low-prized colours, 
it is not to make people in love with it, but to expose it; and if the reader makes a 
wrong use of the figures, the wickedness is his own. 

In the meantime, the advantages of the present work are so great, and the 
virtuous reader has room for so much improvement, that we make no question 
the story, however meanly told, will find a passage to his best hours, and be read 
both with profit and delight. 





A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF ROXANA 


I was born, as my friends told me, at the city of Poitiers, in the province or 
county of Poitou, in France, from whence I was brought to England by my 
parents, who fled for their religion about the year 1683, when the Protestants 
were banished from France by the cruelty of their persecutors. 

I, who knew little or nothing of what I was brought over hither for, was well 
enough pleased with being here. London, a large and gay city, took with me 
mighty well, who, from my being a child, loved a crowd, and to see a great many 
fine folks. 

I retained nothing of France but the language, my father and mother being 
people of better fashion than ordinarily the people called refugees at that time 
were; and having fled early, while it was easy to secure their effects, had, before 
their coming over, remitted considerable sums of money, or, as I remember, a 
considerable value in French brandy, paper, and other goods; and these selling 
very much to advantage here, my father was in very good circumstances at his 
coming over, so that he was far from applying to the rest of our nation that were 
here for countenance and relief. On the contrary, he had his door continually 
thronged with miserable objects of the poor starving creatures who at that time 
fled hither for shelter on account of conscience, or something else. 

I have indeed heard my father say that he was pestered with a great many of 
those who, for any religion they had, might e’en have stayed where they were, 
but who flocked over hither in droves, for what they call in English a livelihood; 
hearing with what open arms the refugees were received in England, and how 
they fell readily into business, being, by the charitable assistance of the people in 
London, encouraged to work in their manufactories in Spitalfields, Canterbury, 
and other places, and that they had a much better price for their work than in 
France, and the like. 

My father, I say, told me that he was more pestered with the clamours of these 
people than of those who were truly refugees, and fled in distress merely for 
conscience. 

I was about ten years old when I was brought over hither, where, as I have 
said, my father lived in very good circumstances, and died in about eleven years 
more; in which time, as I had accomplished myself for the sociable part of the 
world, so I had acquainted myself with some of our English neighbours, as is the 
custom in London; and as, while I was young, I had picked up three or four 
playfellows and companions suitable to my years, so, as we grew bigger, we 


learned to call one another intimates and friends; and this forwarded very much 
the finishing me for conversation and the world. 

I went to English schools, and being young, I learned the English tongue 
perfectly well, with all the customs of the English young women; so that I 
retained nothing of the French but the speech; nor did I so much as keep any 
remains of the French language tagged to my way of speaking, as most 
foreigners do, but spoke what we call natural English, as if I had been born here. 

Being to give my own character, I must be excused to give it as impartially as 
possible, and as if I was speaking of another body; and the sequel will lead you 
to judge whether I flatter myself or no. 

I was (speaking of myself at about fourteen years of age) tall, and very well 
made; sharp as a hawk in matters of common knowledge; quick and smart in 
discourse; apt to be satirical; full of repartee; and a little too forward in 
conversation, or, as we Call it in English, bold, though perfectly modest in my 
behaviour. Being French born, I danced, as some say, naturally, loved it 
extremely, and sang well also, and so well that, as you will hear, it was 
afterwards some advantage to me. With all these things, I wanted neither wit, 
beauty, or money. In this manner I set out into the world, having all the 
advantages that any young woman could desire, to recommend me to others, and 
form a prospect of happy living to myself. 

At about fifteen years of age, my father gave me, as he called it in French, 
25,000 livres, that is to say, two thousand pounds portion, and married me to an 
eminent brewer in the city. Pardon me if I conceal his name; for though he was 
the foundation of my ruin, I cannot take so severe a revenge upon him. 

With this thing called a husband I lived eight years in good fashion, and for 
some part of the time kept a coach, that is to say, a kind of mock coach; for all 
the week the horses were kept at work in the dray-carts; but on Sunday I had the 
privilege to go abroad in my chariot, either to church or otherways, as my 
husband and I could agree about it, which, by the way, was not very often; but of 
that hereafter. 

Before I proceed in the history of the married part of my life, you must allow 
me to give as impartial an account of my husband as I have done of myself. He 
was a jolly, handsome fellow, as any woman need wish for a companion; tall and 
well made; rather a little too large, but not so as to be ungenteel; he danced well, 
which I think was the first thing that brought us together. He had an old father 
who managed the business carefully, so that he had little of that part lay on him, 
but now and then to appear and show himself; and he took the advantage of it, 
for he troubled himself very little about it, but went abroad, kept company, 
hunted much, and loved it exceedingly. 


After I have told you that he was a handsome man and a good sportsman, I 
have indeed said all; and unhappy was IJ, like other young people of our sex, I 
chose him for being a handsome, jolly fellow, as I have said; for he was 
otherwise a weak, empty-headed, untaught creature, as any woman could ever 
desire to be coupled with. And here I must take the liberty, whatever I have to 
reproach myself with in my after conduct, to turn to my fellow-creatures, the 
young ladies of this country, and speak to them by way of precaution. If you 
have any regard to your future happiness, any view of living comfortably with a 
husband, any hope of preserving your fortunes, or restoring them after any 
disaster, never, ladies, marry a fool; any husband rather than a fool. With some 
other husbands you may be unhappy, but with a fool you will be miserable; with 
another husband you may, I say, be unhappy, but with a fool you must; nay, if he 
would, he cannot make you easy; everything he does is so awkward, everything 
he says is so empty, a woman of any sense cannot but be surfeited and sick of 
him twenty times a day. What is more shocking than for a woman to bring a 
handsome, comely fellow of a husband into company, and then be obliged to 
blush for him every time she hears him speak? to hear other gentlemen talk 
sense, and he able to say nothing? and so look like a fool, or, which is worse, 
hear him talk nonsense, and be laughed at for a fool. 

In the next place, there are so many sorts of fools, such an infinite variety of 
fools, and so hard it is to know the worst of the kind, that I am obliged to say, 
“No fool, ladies, at all, no kind of fool, whether a mad fool or a sober fool, a 
wise fool or a silly fool; take anything but a fool; nay, be anything, be even an 
old maid, the worst of nature’s curses, rather than take up with a fool.” 

But to leave this awhile, for I shall have occasion to speak of it again; my case 
was particularly hard, for I had a variety of foolish things complicated in this 
unhappy match. 

First, and which I must confess is very unsufferable, he was a conceited fool, 
tout opiniatre; everything he said was right, was best, and was to the purpose, 
whoever was in company, and whatever was advanced by others, though with 
the greatest modesty imaginable. And yet, when he came to defend what he had 
said by argument and reason, he would do it so weakly, so emptily, and so 
nothing to the purpose, that it was enough to make anybody that heard him sick 
and ashamed of him. 

Secondly, he was positive and obstinate, and the most positive in the most 
simple and inconsistent things, such as were intolerable to bear. 

These two articles, if there had been no more, qualified him to be a most 
unbearable creature for a husband; and so it may be supposed at first sight what 
a kind of life I led with him. However, I did as well as I could, and held my 


tongue, which was the only victory I gained over him; for when he would talk 
after his own empty rattling way with me, and I would not answer, or enter into 
discourse with him on the point he was upon, he would rise up in the greatest 
passion imaginable, and go away, which was the cheapest way I had to be 
delivered. 

I could enlarge here much upon the method I took to make my life passable 
and easy with the most incorrigible temper in the world; but it is too long, and 
the articles too trifling. I shall mention some of them as the circumstances I am 
to relate shall necessarily bring them in. 

After I had been married about four years, my own father died, my mother 
having been dead before. He liked my match so ill, and saw so little room to be 
satisfied with the conduct of my husband, that though he left me five thousand 
livres, and more, at his death, yet he left it in the hands of my elder brother, who, 
running on too rashly in his adventures as a merchant, failed, and lost not only 
what he had, but what he had for me too, as you shall hear presently. 

Thus I lost the last gift of my father’s bounty by having a husband not fit to be 
trusted with it: there’s one of the benefits of marrying a fool. 

Within two years after my own father’s death my husband’s father also died, 
and, as I thought, left him a considerable addition to his estate, the whole trade 
of the brewhouse, which was a very good one, being now his own. 

But this addition to his stock was his ruin, for he had no genius to business, he 
had no knowledge of his accounts; he bustled a little about it, indeed, at first, and 
put on a face of business, but he soon grew slack; it was below him to inspect his 
books, he committed all that to his clerks and book-keepers; and while he found 
money in cash to pay the maltman and the excise, and put some in his pocket, he 
was perfectly easy and indolent, let the main chance go how it would. 

I foresaw the consequence of this, and attempted several times to persuade 
him to apply himself to his business; I put him in mind how his customers 
complained of the neglect of his servants on one hand, and how abundance broke 
in his debt, on the other hand, for want of the clerk’s care to secure him, and the 
like; but he thrust me by, either with hard words, or fraudulently, with 
representing the cases otherwise than they were. 

However, to cut short a dull story, which ought not to be long, he began to 
find his trade sunk, his stock declined, and that, in short, he could not carry on 
his business, and once or twice his brewing utensils were extended for the 
excise; and, the last time, he was put to great extremities to clear them. 

This alarmed him, and he resolved to lay down his trade; which, indeed, I was 
not sorry for; foreseeing that if he did not lay it down in time, he would be 
forced to do it another way, namely, as a bankrupt. Also I was willing he should 


draw out while he had something left, lest I should come to be stripped at home, 
and be turned out of doors with my children; for I had now five children by him, 
the only work (perhaps) that fools are good for. 

I thought myself happy when he got another man to take his brewhouse clear 
off his hands; for, paying down a large sum of money, my husband found 
himself a clear man, all his debts paid, and with between two and three thousand 
pounds in his pocket; and being now obliged to remove from the brewhouse, we 
took a house at , a Village about two miles out of town; and happy I thought 
myself, all things considered, that I was got off clear, upon so good terms; and 
had my handsome fellow had but one capful of wit, I had been still well enough. 

I proposed to him either to buy some place with the money, or with part of it, 
and offered to join my part to it, which was then in being, and might have been 
secured; so we might have lived tolerably at least during his life. But as it is the 
part of a fool to be void of counsel, so he neglected it, lived on as he did before, 
kept his horses and men, rid every day out to the forest a-hunting, and nothing 
was done all this while; but the money decreased apace, and I thought I saw my 
ruin hastening on without any possible way to prevent it. 

I was not wanting with all that persuasions and entreaties could perform, but it 
was all fruitless; representing to him how fast our money wasted, and what 
would be our condition when it was gone, made no impression on him; but like 
one stupid, he went on, not valuing all that tears and lamentations could be 
supposed to do; nor did he abate his figure or equipage, his horses or servants, 
even to the last, till he had not a hundred pounds left in the whole world. 

It was not above three years that all the ready money was thus spending off; 
yet he spent it, as I may say, foolishly too, for he kept no valuable company 
neither, but generally with huntsmen and horse-coursers, and men meaner than 
himself, which is another consequence of a man’s being a fool; such can never 
take delight in men more wise and capable than themselves, and that makes them 
converse with scoundrels, drink, belch with porters, and keep company always 
below themselves. 

This was my wretched condition, when one morning my husband told me he 
was sensible he was come to a miserable condition, and he would go and seek 
his fortune somewhere or other. He had said something to that purpose several 
times before that, upon my pressing him to consider his circumstances, and the 
circumstances of his family, before it should be too late; but as I found he had no 
meaning in anything of that kind, as, indeed, he had not much in anything he 
ever said, so I thought they were but words of course now. When he had said he 
would be gone, I used to wish secretly, and even say in my thoughts, I wish you 
would, for if you go on thus you will starve us all. 





He stayed, however, at home all that day, and lay at home that night; early the 
next morning he gets out of bed, goes to a window which looked out towards the 
stable, and sounds his French horn, as he called it, which was his usual signal to 
call his men to go out a-hunting. 

It was about the latter end of August, and so was light yet at five o’clock, and 
it was about that time that I heard him and his two men go out and shut the yard 
gates after them. He said nothing to me more than as usual when he used to go 
out upon his sport; neither did I rise, or say anything to him that was material, 
but went to sleep again after he was gone, for two hours or thereabouts. 

It must be a little surprising to the reader to tell him at once, that after this I 
never saw my husband more; but, to go farther, I not only never saw him more, 
but I never heard from him, or of him, neither of any or either of his two 
servants, or of the horses, either what became of them, where or which way they 
went, or what they did or intended to do, no more than if the ground had opened 
and swallowed them all up, and nobody had known it, except as hereafter. 

I was not, for the first night or two, at all surprised, no, nor very much the first 
week or two, believing that if anything evil had befallen them, I should soon 
enough have heard of that; and also knowing, that as he had two servants and 
three horses with him, it would be the strangest thing in the world that anything 
could befall them all but that I must some time or other hear of them. 

But you will easily allow, that as time ran on, a week, two weeks, a month, 
two months, and so on, I was dreadfully frighted at last, and the more when I 
looked into my own circumstances, and considered the condition in which I was 
left with five children, and not one farthing subsistence for them, other than 
about seventy pounds in money, and what few things of value I had about me, 
which, though considerable in themselves, were yet nothing to feed a family, and 
for a length of time too. 














THE BREWER AND HIS MEN 
I heard him and his two men go out and shut the yard gates after them 

What to do I knew not, nor to whom to have recourse: to keep in the house 
where I was, I could not, the rent being too great; and to leave it without his 
orders, if my husband should return, I could not think of that neither; so that I 
continued extremely perplexed, melancholy, and discouraged to the last degree. 

I remained in this dejected condition near a twelvemonth. My husband had 
two sisters, who were married, and lived very well, and some other near relations 
that I knew of, and I hoped would do something for me; and I frequently sent to 
these, to know if they could give me any account of my vagrant creature. But 
they all declared to me in answer, that they knew nothing about him; and, after 
frequent sending, began to think me troublesome, and to let me know they 
thought so too, by their treating my maid with very slight and unhandsome 
returns to her inquiries. 

This grated hard, and added to my affliction; but I had no recourse but to my 
tears, for I had not a friend of my own left me in the world. I should have 
observed, that it was about half a year before this elopement of my husband that 
the disaster I mentioned above befell my brother, who broke, and that in such 
bad circumstances, that I had the mortification to hear, not only that he was in 
prison, but that there would be little or nothing to be had by way of composition. 

Misfortunes seldom come alone: this was the forerunner of my husband’s 
flight; and as my expectations were cut off on that side, my husband gone, and 
my family of children on my hands, and nothing to subsist them, my condition 
was the most deplorable that words can express. 


I had some plate and some jewels, as might be supposed, my fortune and 
former circumstances considered; and my husband, who had never stayed to be 
distressed, had not been put to the necessity of rifling me, as husbands usually do 
in such cases. But as I had seen an end of all the ready money during the long 
time I had lived in a state of expectation for my husband, so I began to make 
away one thing after another, till those few things of value which I had began to 
lessen apace, and I saw nothing but misery and the utmost distress before me, 
even to have my children starve before my face. I leave any one that is a mother 
of children, and has lived in plenty and in good fashion, to consider and reflect 
what must be my condition. As to my husband, I had now no hope or 
expectation of seeing him any more; and indeed, if I had, he was a man of all the 
men in the world the least able to help me, or to have turned his hand to the 
gaining one shilling towards lessening our distress; he neither had the capacity or 
the inclination; he could have been no clerk, for he scarce wrote a legible hand; 
he was so far from being able to write sense, that he could not make sense of 
what others wrote; he was so far from understanding good English, that he could 
not spell good English; to be out of all business was his delight, and he would 
stand leaning against a post for half-an-hour together, with a pipe in his mouth, 
with all the tranquillity in the world, smoking, like Dryden’s countryman, that 
whistled as he went for want of thought, and this even when his family was, as it 
were, Starving, that little he had wasting, and that we were all bleeding to death; 
he not knowing, and as little considering, where to get another shilling when the 
last was spent. 

This being his temper, and the extent of his capacity, I confess I did not see so 
much loss in his parting with me as at first I thought I did; though it was hard 
and cruel to the last degree in him, not giving me the least notice of his design; 
and indeed, that which I was most astonished at was, that seeing he must 
certainly have intended this excursion some few moments at least before he put 
it in practice, yet he did not come and take what little stock of money we had 
left, or at least a share of it, to bear his expense for a little while; but he did not; 
and I am morally certain he had not five guineas with him in the world when he 
went away. All that I could come to the knowledge of about him was, that he left 
his hunting-horn, which he called the French horn, in the stable, and his hunting- 
saddle, went away in a handsome furniture, as they call it, which he used 
sometimes to travel with, having an embroidered housing, a case of pistols, and 
other things belonging to them; and one of his servants had another saddle with 
pistols, though plain, and the other a long gun; so that they did not go out as 
sportsmen, but rather as travellers; what part of the world they went to I never 
heard for many years. 


As [have said, I sent to his relations, but they sent me short and surly answers; 
nor did any one of them offer to come to see me, or to see the children, or so 
much as to inquire after them, well perceiving that I was in a condition that was 
likely to be soon troublesome to them. But it was no time now to dally with them 
or with the world; I left off sending to them, and went myself among them, laid 
my circumstances open to them, told them my whole case, and the condition I 
was reduced to, begged they would advise me what course to take, laid myself as 
low as they could desire, and entreated them to consider that I was not in a 
condition to help myself, and that without some assistance we must all inevitably 
perish. I told them that if I had had but one child, or two children, I would have 
done my endeavour to have worked for them with my needle, and should only 
have come to them to beg them to help me to some work, that I might get our 
bread by my labour; but to think of one single woman, not bred to work, and at a 
loss where to get employment, to get the bread of five children, that was not 
possible—some of my children being young too, and none of them big enough to 
help one another. 

It was all one; I received not one farthing of assistance from anybody, was 
hardly asked to sit down at the two sisters’ houses, nor offered to eat or drink at 
two more near relations’. The fifth, an ancient gentlewoman, aunt-in-law to my 
husband, a widow, and the least able also of any of the rest, did, indeed, ask me 
to sit down, gave me a dinner, and refreshed me with a kinder treatment than any 
of the rest, but added the melancholy part, viz., that she would have helped me, 
but that, indeed, she was not able, which, however, I was satisfied was very true. 

Here I relieved myself with the constant assistant of the afflicted, I mean tears; 
for, relating to her how I was received by the other of my husband’s relations, it 
made me burst into tears, and I cried vehemently for a great while together, till I 
made the good old gentlewoman cry too several times. 

However, I came home from them all without any relief, and went on at home 
till I was reduced to such inexpressible distress that is not to be described. I had 
been several times after this at the old aunt’s, for I prevailed with her to promise 
me to go and talk with the other relations, at least, that, if possible, she could 
bring some of them to take off the children, or to contribute something towards 
their maintenance. And, to do her justice, she did use her endeavour with them; 
but all was to no purpose, they would do nothing, at least that way. I think, with 
much entreaty, she obtained, by a kind of collection among them all, about 
eleven or twelve shillings in money, which, though it was a present comfort, was 
yet not to be named as capable to deliver me from any part of the load that lay 
upon me. 

There was a poor woman that had been a kind of a dependent upon our family, 


and whom I had often, among the rest of the relations, been very kind to; my 
maid put it into my head one morning to send to this poor woman, and to see 
whether she might not be able to help in this dreadful case. 

I must remember it here, to the praise of this poor girl, my maid, that though I 
was not able to give her any wages, and had told her so—nay, I was not able to 
pay her the wages that I was in arrears to her—yet she would not leave me; nay, 
and as long as she had any money, when I had none, she would help me out of 
her own, for which, though I acknowledged her kindness and fidelity, yet it was 
but a bad coin that she was paid in at last, as will appear in its place. 

Amy (for that was her name) put it into my thoughts to send for this poor 
woman to come to me; for I was now in great distress, and I resolved to do so. 
But just the very morning that I intended it, the old aunt, with the poor woman in 
her company, came to see me; the good old gentlewoman was, it seems, heartily 
concerned for me, and had been talking again among those people, to see what 
she could do for me, but to very little purpose. 

You shall judge a little of my present distress by the posture she found me in. I 
had five little children, the eldest was under ten years old, and I had not one 
shilling in the house to buy them victuals, but had sent Amy out with a silver 
spoon to sell it, and bring home something from the butcher’s; and I was in a 
parlour, sitting on the ground, with a great heap of old rags, linen, and other 
things about me, looking them over, to see if I had anything among them that 
would sell or pawn for a little money, and had been crying ready to burst myself, 
to think what I should do next. 

At this juncture they knocked at the door. I thought it had been Amy, so I did 
not rise up; but one of the children opened the door, and they came directly into 
the room where I was, and where they found me in that posture, and crying 
vehemently, as above. I was surprised at their coming, you may be sure, 
especially seeing the person I had but just before resolved to send for; but when 
they saw me, how I looked, for my eyes were swelled with crying, and what a 
condition I was in as to the house, and the heaps of things that were about me, 
and especially when I told them what I was doing, and on what occasion, they 
sat down, like Job’s three comforters, and said not one word to me for a great 
while, but both of them cried as fast and as heartily as I did. 

The truth was, there was no need of much discourse in the case, the thing 
spoke itself; they saw me in rags and dirt, who was but a little before riding in 
my coach; thin, and looking almost like one starved, who was before fat and 
beautiful. The house, that was before handsomely furnished with pictures and 
omaments, cabinets, pier-glasses, and everything suitable, was now stripped and 
naked, most of the goods having been seized by the landlord for rent, or sold to 


buy necessaries; in a word, all was misery and distress, the face of ruin was 
everywhere to be seen; we had eaten up almost everything, and little remained, 
unless, like one of the pitiful women of Jerusalem, I should eat up my very 
children themselves. 

After these two good creatures had sat, as I say, in silence some time, and had 
then looked about them, my maid Amy came in, and brought with her a small 
breast of mutton and two great bunches of turnips, which she intended to stew 
for our dinner. As for me, my heart was so overwhelmed at seeing these two 
friends—for such they were, though poor—and at their seeing me in such a 
condition, that I fell into another violent fit of crying, so that, in short, I could 
not speak to them again for a great while longer. 

During my being in such an agony, they went to my maid Amy at another part 
of the same room and talked with her. Amy told them all my circumstances, and 
set them forth in such moving terms, and so to the life, that I could not upon any 
terms have done it like her myself, and, in a word, affected them both with it in 
such a manner, that the old aunt came to me, and though hardly able to speak for 
tears, “Look ye, cousin,” said she, in a few words, “things must not stand thus; 
some course must be taken, and that forthwith; pray, where were these children 
bom?” I told her the parish where we lived before, that four of them were born 
there, and one in the house where I now was, where the landlord, after having 
seized my goods for the rent past, not then knowing my circumstances, had now 
given me leave to live for a whole year more without any rent, being moved with 
compassion; but that this year was now almost expired. 

Upon hearing this account, they came to this resolution, that the children 
should be all carried by them to the door of one of the relations mentioned 
above, and be set down there by the maid Amy, and that I, the mother, should 
remove for some days, shut up the doors, and be gone; that the people should be 
told, that if they did not think fit to take some care of the children, they might 
send for the churchwardens if they thought that better, for that they were born in 
that parish, and there they must be provided for; as for the other child, which 
was born in the parish of , that was already taken care of by the parish 
officers there, for indeed they were so sensible of the distress of the family that 
they had at first word done what was their part to do. 

This was what these good women proposed, and bade me leave the rest to 
them. I was at first sadly afflicted at the thoughts of parting with my children, 
and especially at that terrible thing, their being taken into the parish keeping; and 
then a hundred terrible things came into my thoughts, viz., of parish children 
being starved at nurse; of their being ruined, let grow crooked, lamed, and the 
like, for want of being taken care of; and this sunk my very heart within me. 





But the misery of my own circumstances hardened my heart against my own 
flesh and blood; and when I considered they must inevitably be starved, and I 
too if I continued to keep them about me, I began to be reconciled to parting 
with them all, anyhow and anywhere, that I might be freed from the dreadful 
necessity of seeing them all perish, and perishing with them myself. So I agreed 
to go away out of the house, and leave the management of the whole matter to 
my maid Amy and to them; and accordingly I did so, and the same afternoon 
they carried them all away to one of their aunts. 

Amy, a resolute girl, knocked at the door, with the children all with her, and 
bade the eldest, as soon as the door was open, run in, and the rest after her. She 
set them all down at the door before she knocked, and when she knocked she 
stayed till a maid-servant came to the door; “Sweetheart,” said she, “pray go in 
and tell your mistress here are her little cousins come to see her from se 
naming the town where we lived, at which the maid offered to go back. “Here, 
child,” says Amy, “take one of ‘em in your hand, and I’Il bring the rest;” so she 
gives her the least, and the wench goes in mighty innocently, with the little one 
in her hand, upon which Amy turns the rest in after her, shuts the door softly, 
and marches off as fast as she could. 

Just in the interval of this, and even while the maid and her mistress were 
quarrelling (for the mistress raved and scolded her like a mad woman, and had 
ordered her to go and stop the maid Amy, and turn all the children out of the 
doors again; but she had been at the door, and Amy was gone, and the wench 
was out of her wits, and the mistress too), I say, just at this juncture came the 
poor old woman, not the aunt, but the other of the two that had been with me, 
and knocks at the door: the aunt did not go, because she had pretended to 
advocate for me, and they would have suspected her of some contrivance; but as 
for the other woman, they did not so much as know that she had kept up any 
correspondence with me. 

Amy and she had concerted this between them, and it was well enough 
contrived that they did so. When she came into the house, the mistress was 
fuming, and raging like one distracted, and called the maid all the foolish jades 
and sluts that she could think of, and that she would take the children and turn 
them all out into the streets. The good poor woman, seeing her in such a passion, 
turned about as if she would be gone again, and said, “Madam, I’ll come again 
another time, I see you are engaged.” “No, no, Mrs. ,’ says the mistress, “I 
am not much engaged, sit down; this senseless creature here has brought in my 
fool of a brother’s whole house of children upon me, and tells me that a wench 
brought them to the door and thrust them in, and bade her carry them to me; but 
it shall be no disturbance to me, for I have ordered them to be set in the street 








without the door, and so let the churchwardens take care of them, or else make 
this dull jade carry ‘em back to again, and let her that brought them into the 
world look after them if she will; what does she send her brats to me for?” 

“The last indeed had been the best of the two,” says the poor woman, “if it had 
been to be done; and that brings me to tell you my errand, and the occasion of 
my coming, for I came on purpose about this very business, and to have 
prevented this being put upon you if I could, but I see I am come too late.” 

“How do you mean too late?” says the mistress. “What! have you been 
concerned in this affair, then? What! have you helped bring this family slur upon 
us?” “I hope you do not think such a thing of me, madam,” says the poor 
woman; “but I went this moming to , to see my old mistress and benefactor, 
for she had been very kind to me, and when I came to the door I found all fast 
locked and bolted, and the house looking as if nobody was at home. 

“T knocked at the door, but nobody came, till at last some of the neighbours’ 
servants called to me and said, ‘There’s nobody lives there, mistress; what do 
you knock for?’ I seemed surprised at that. ‘What, nobody lives there!’ said I; 
‘what d’ye mean? Does not Mrs. live there?’ The answer was, ‘No, she is 
gone;’ at which I parleyed with one of them, and asked her what was the matter. 
‘Matter!’ says she, ‘why, it is matter enough: the poor gentlewoman has lived 
there all alone, and without anything to subsist her a long time, and this morning 
the landlord turned her out of doors.’ 

“Out of doors!’ says I; ‘what! with all her children? Poor lambs, what is 
become of them?’ ‘Why, truly, nothing worse,’ said they, ‘can come to them 
than staying here, for they were almost starved with hunger; so the neighbours, 
seeing the poor lady in such distress, for she stood crying and wringing her 
hands over her children like one distracted, sent for the churchwardens to take 
care of the children; and they, when they came, took the youngest, which was 
born in this parish, and have got it a very good nurse, and taken care of it; but as 
for the other four, they had sent them away to some of their father’s relations, 
and who were very substantial people, and who, besides that, lived in the parish 
where they were born.’ 

“T was not so surprised at this as not presently to foresee that this trouble 
would be brought upon you or upon Mr. ; so I came immediately to bring 
word of it, that you might be prepared for it, and might not be surprised; but I 
see they have been too nimble for me, so that I know not what to advise. The 
poor woman, it seems, is turned out of doors into the street; and another of the 
neighbours there told me, that when they took her children from her she 
swooned away, and when they recovered her out of that, she ran distracted, and 
is put into a madhouse by the parish, for there is nobody else to take any care of 
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her. 

This was all acted to the life by this good, kind, poor creature; for though her 
design was perfectly good and charitable, yet there was not one word of it true in 
fact; for I was not turned out of doors by the landlord, nor gone distracted. It was 
true, indeed, that at parting with my poor children I fainted, and was like one 
mad when I came to myself and found they were gone; but I remained in the 
house a good while after that, as you shall hear. 

While the poor woman was telling this dismal story, in came the 
gentlewoman’s husband, and though her heart was hardened against all pity, 
who was really and nearly related to the children, for they were the children of 
her own brother, yet the good man was quite softened with the dismal relation of 
the circumstances of the family; and when the poor woman had done, he said to 
his wife, “This is a dismal case, my dear, indeed, and something must be done.” 
His wife fell a-raving at him: “What,” says she, “do you want to have four 
children to keep? Have we not children of our own? Would you have these brats 
come and eat up my children’s bread? No, no, let ‘em go to the parish, and let 
them take care of them; I’ll take care of my own.” 

“Come, come, my dear,” says the husband, “charity is a duty to the poor, and 
he that gives to the poor lends to the Lord; let us lend our heavenly Father a little 
of our children’s bread, as you call it; it will be a store well laid up for them, and 
will be the best security that our children shall never come to want charity, or be 
turned out of doors, as these poor innocent creatures are.” “Don’t tell me of 
security,” says the wife, “‘tis a good security for our children to keep what we 
have together, and provide for them, and then ‘tis time enough to help keep other 
folks’ children. Charity begins at home.” 

“Well, my dear,” says he again, “I only talk of putting out a little money to 
interest: our Maker is a good borrower; never fear making a bad debt there, 
child, I’1l be bound for it.” 

“Don’t banter me with your charity and your allegories,” says the wife 
angrily; “I tell you they are my relations, not yours, and they shall not roost here; 
they shall go to the parish.” 

“All your relations are my relations now,” says the good gentleman very 
calmly, “and I won’t see your relations in distress, and not pity them, any more 
than I would my own; indeed, my dear, they shan’t go to the parish. I assure you, 
none of my wife’s relations shall come to the parish, if I can help it.” 

“What! will you take four children to keep?” says the wife. 

“No, no, my dear,” says he, “there’s your sister , Pll go and talk with her; 
and your uncle , ll send for him, and the rest. I'll warrant you, when we 
are all together, we will find ways and means to keep four poor little creatures 








from beggary and starving, or else it would be very hard; we are none of us in so 
bad circumstances but we are able to spare a mite for the fatherless. Don’t shut 
up your bowels of compassion against your own flesh and blood. Could you hear 
these poor innocent children cry at your door for hunger, and give them no 
bread?” 

“Prithee, what need they cry at our door?” says she. ““Tis the business of the 
parish to provide for them; they shan’t cry at our door. If they do, I’ll give them 
nothing.” “Won’t you?” says he; “but I will. Remember that dreadful Scripture is 
directly against us, Prov. xxi. 13, ‘Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, 
he also shall cry himself, but shall not be heard.’” 

“Well, well,” says she, “you must do what you will, because you pretend to be 
master; but if I had my will I would send them where they ought to be sent: I 
would send them from whence they came.” 

Then the poor woman put in, and said, “But, madam, that is sending them to 
starve indeed, for the parish has no obligation to take care of ‘em, and so they 
will lie and perish in the street.” 

“Or be sent back again,” says the husband, “to our parish in a cripple-cart, by 
the justice’s warrant, and so expose us and all the relations to the last degree 
among our neighbours, and among those who know the good old gentleman their 
grandfather, who lived and flourished in this parish so many years, and was so 
well beloved among all people, and deserved it so well.” 

“T don’t value that one farthing, not I,” says the wife; “I’ll keep none of them.” 

“Well, my dear,” says her husband, “but I value it, for I won’t have such a blot 
lie upon the family, and upon your children; he was a worthy, ancient, and good 
man, and his name is respected among all his neighbours; it will be a reproach to 
you, that are his daughter, and to our children, that are his grandchildren, that we 
should let your brother’s children perish, or come to be a charge to the public, in 
the very place where your family once flourished. Come, say no more; I will see 
what can be done.” 

Upon this he sends and gathers all the relations together at a tavern hard by, 
and sent for the four little children, that they might see them; and they all, at first 
word, agreed to have them taken care of, and, because his wife was so furious 
that she would not suffer one of them to be kept at home, they agreed to keep 
them all together for a while; so they committed them to the poor woman that 
had managed the affair for them, and entered into obligations to one another to 
supply the needful sums for their maintenance; and, not to have one separated 
from the rest, they sent for the youngest from the parish where it was taken in, 
and had them all brought up together. 

It would take up too long a part of this story to give a particular account with 


what a charitable tenderness this good person, who was but an uncle-in-law to 
them, managed that affair; how careful he was of them; went constantly to see 
them, and to see that they were well provided for, clothed, put to school, and, at 
last, put out in the world for their advantage; but it is enough to say he acted 
more like a father to them than an uncle-in-law, though all along much against 
his wife’s consent, who was of a disposition not so tender and compassionate as 
her husband. 

You may believe I heard this with the same pleasure which I now feel at the 
relating it again; for I was terribly affrighted at the apprehensions of my children 
being brought to misery and distress, as those must be who have no friends, but 
are left to parish benevolence. 

I was now, however, entering on a new scene of life. I had a great house upon 
my hands, and some furniture left in it; but I was no more able to maintain 
myself and my maid Amy in it than I was my five children; nor had I anything to 
subsist with but what I might get by working, and that was not a town where 
much work was to be had. 

My landlord had been very kind indeed after he came to know my 
circumstances; though, before he was acquainted with that part, he had gone so 
far as to seize my goods, and to carry some of them off too. 

But I had lived three-quarters of a year in his house after that, and had paid 
him no rent, and, which was worse, I was in no condition to pay him any. 
However, I observed he came oftener to see me, looked kinder upon me, and 
spoke more friendly to me, than he used to do, particularly the last two or three 
times he had been there. He observed, he said, how poorly I lived, how low I 
was reduced, and the like; told me it grieved him for my sake; and the last time 
of all he was kinder still, told me he came to dine with me, and that I should give 
him leave to treat me; so he called my maid Amy, and sent her out to buy a joint 
of meat; he told her what she should buy; but naming two or three things, either 
of which she might take, the maid, a cunning wench, and faithful to me as the 
skin to my back, did not buy anything outright, but brought the butcher along 
with her, with both the things that she had chosen, for him to please himself. The 
one was a large, very good leg of veal; the other a piece of the fore-ribs of 
roasting beef. He looked at them, but made me chaffer with the butcher for him, 
and I did so, and came back to him and told him what the butcher had demanded 
for either of them, and what each of them came to. So he pulls out eleven 
shillings and threepence, which they came to together, and bade me take them 
both; the rest, he said, would serve another time. 

I was surprised, you may be sure, at the bounty of a man that had but a little 
while ago been my terror, and had torn the goods out of my house like a fury; 


but I considered that my distresses had mollified his temper, and that he had 
afterwards been so compassionate as to give me leave to live rent free in the 
house a whole year. 

But now he put on the face, not of a man of compassion only, but of a man of 
friendship and kindness, and this was so unexpected that it was surprising. We 
chatted together, and were, as I may call it, cheerful, which was more than I 
could say I had been for three years before. He sent for wine and beer too, for I 
had none; poor Amy and I had drank nothing but water for many weeks, and 
indeed I have often wondered at the faithful temper of the poor girl, for which I 
but ill requited her at last. 

When Amy was come with the wine, he made her fill a glass to him, and with 
the glass in his hand he came to me and kissed me, which I was, I confess, a 
little surprised at, but more at what followed; for he told me, that as the sad 
condition which I was reduced to had made him pity me, so my conduct in it, 
and the courage I bore it with, had given him a more than ordinary respect for 
me, and made him very thoughtful for my good; that he was resolved for the 
present to do something to relieve me, and to employ his thoughts in the 
meantime, to see if he could for the future put me into a way to support myself. 

While he found me change colour, and look surprised at his discourse, for so I 
did, to be sure, he turns to my maid Amy, and looking at her, he says to me, “I 
say all this, madam, before your maid, because both she and you shall know that 
I have no ill design, and that I have, in mere kindness, resolved to do something 
for you if I can; and as I have been a witness of the uncommon honesty and 
fidelity of Mrs. Amy here to you in all your distresses, I know she may be 
trusted with so honest a design as mine is; for I assure you, I bear a proportioned 
regard to your maid too, for her affection to you.” 

Amy made him a curtsey, and the poor girl looked so confounded with joy 
that she could not speak, but her colour came and went, and every now and then 
she blushed as red as scarlet, and the next minute looked as pale as death. Well, 
having said this, he sat down, made me sit down, and then drank to me, and 
made me drink two glasses of wine together; “For,” says he, “you have need of 
it;’ and so indeed I had. When he had done so, “Come, Amy,” says he, “with 
your mistress’s leave, you shall have a glass too.” So he made her drink two 
glasses also; and then rising up, “And now, Amy,” says he, “go and get dinner; 
and you, madam,” says he to me, “go up and dress you, and come down and 
smile and be merry;” adding, “I’ll make you easy if I can;” and in the meantime, 
he said, he would walk in the garden. 

When he was gone, Amy changed her countenance indeed, and looked as 
merry as ever she did in her life. “Dear madam,” says she, “what does this 


gentleman mean?” “Nay, Amy,” said I, “he means to do us good, you see, don’t 
he? I know no other meaning he can have, for he can get nothing by me.” “I 
warrant you, madam,” says she, “he’ll ask you a favour by-and-by.” “No, no, 
you are mistaken, Amy, I dare say,” said I; “you have heard what he said, didn’t 
you?” “Ay,” says Amy, “it’s no matter for that, you shall see what he will do 
after dinner.” “Well, well, Amy,” says I, “you have hard thoughts of him. I 
cannot be of your opinion: I don’t see anything in him yet that looks like it.” “As 
to that, madam,” says Amy, “I don’t see anything of it yet neither; but what 
should move a gentleman to take pity of us as he does?” “Nay,” says I, “that’s a 
hard thing too, that we should judge a man to be wicked because he’s charitable, 
and vicious because he’s kind.” “Oh, madam,” says Amy, “there’s abundance of 
charity begins in that vice; and he is not so unacquainted with things as not to 
know that poverty is the strongest incentive—a temptation against which no 
virtue is powerful enough to stand out. He knows your condition as well as you 
do.” “Well, and what then?” “Why, then, he knows too that you are young and 
handsome, and he has the surest bait in the world to take you with.” 

“Well, Amy,” said I, “but he may find himself mistaken too in such a thing as 
that.” “Why, madam,” says Amy, “I hope you won’t deny him if he should offer 
Tt: 

“What d’ye mean by that, hussy?” said I. “No, I’d starve first.” 

“T hope not, madam, I hope you would be wiser; I’m sure if he will set you up, 
as he talks of, you ought to deny him nothing; and you will starve if you do not 
consent, that’s certain.” 

“What! consent to lie with him for bread? Amy,” said I, “how can you talk 
so!” 

“Nay, madam,” says Amy, “I don’t think you would for anything else; it 
would not be lawful for anything else, but for bread, madam; why, nobody can 
starve, there’s no bearing that, I’m sure.” 

“Ay,” says I, “but if he would give me an estate to live on, he should not lie 
with me, I assure you.” 

“Why, look you, madam; if he would but give you enough to live easy upon, 
he should lie with me for it with all my heart.” 

“That’s a token, Amy, of inimitable kindness to me,” said I, “and I know how 
to value it; but there’s more friendship than honesty in it, Amy.” 

“Oh, madam,” says Amy, “I’d do anything to get you out of this sad 
condition; as to honesty, I think honesty is out of the question when starving is 
the case. Are not we almost starved to death?” 

“T am indeed,” said I, “and thou art for my sake; but to be a whore, Amy!” and 
there I stopped. 


“Dear madam,” says Amy, “if I will starve for your sake, I will be a whore or 
anything for your sake; why, I would die for you if I were put to it.” 

“Why, that’s an excess of affection, Amy,” said I, “I never met with before; I 
wish I may be ever in condition to make you some returns suitable. But, 
however, Amy, you shall not be a whore to him, to oblige him to be kind to me; 
no, Amy, nor I won’t be a whore to him, if he would give me much more than he 
is able to give me or do for me.” 

“Why, madam,” says Amy, “I don’t say I will go and ask him; but I say, if he 
should promise to do so and so for you, and the condition was such that he 
would not serve you unless I would let him lie with me, he should lie with me as 
often as he would, rather than you should not have his assistance. But this is but 
talk, madam; I don’t see any need of such discourse, and you are of opinion that 
there will be no need of it.” 

“Indeed so I am, Amy; but,” said I, “if there was, I tell you again, I’d die 
before I would consent, or before you should consent for my sake.” 

Hitherto I had not only preserved the virtue itself, but the virtuous inclination 
and resolution; and had I kept myself there I had been happy, though I had 
perished of mere hunger; for, without question, a woman ought rather to die than 
to prostitute her virtue and honour, let the temptation be what it will. 

But to return to my story; he walked about the garden, which was, indeed, all 
in disorder, and overrun with weeds, because I had not been able to hire a 
gardener to do anything to it, no, not so much as to dig up ground enough to sow 
a few turnips and carrots for family use. After he had viewed it, he came in, and 
sent Amy to fetch a poor man, a gardener, that used to help our man-servant, and 
carried him into the garden, and ordered him to do several things in it, to put it 
into a little order; and this took him up near an hour. 

By this time I had dressed me as well as I could; for though I had good linen 
left still, yet I had but a poor head-dress, and no knots, but old fragments; no 
necklace, no earrings; all those things were gone long ago for mere bread. 

However, I was tight and clean, and in better plight than he had seen me in a 
great while, and he looked extremely pleased to see me so; for, he said, I looked 
so disconsolate and so afflicted before, that it grieved him to see me; and he bade 
me pluck up a good heart, for he hoped to put me in a condition to live in the 
world, and be beholden to nobody. 

I told him that was impossible, for I must be beholden to him for it, for all the 
friends I had in the world would not or could not do so much for me as that he 
spoke of “Well, widow,” says he (so he called me, and so indeed I was in the 
worst sense that desolate word could be used in), “if you are beholden to me, 
you shall be beholden to nobody else.” 


By this time dinner was ready, and Amy came in to lay the cloth, and indeed it 
was happy there was none to dine but he and I, for I had but six plates left in the 
house, and but two dishes; however, he knew how things were, and bade me 
make no scruple about bringing out what I had. He hoped to see me in a better 
plight. He did not come, he said, to be entertained, but to entertain me, and 
comfort and encourage me. Thus he went on, speaking so cheerfully to me, and 
such cheerful things, that it was a cordial to my very soul to hear him speak. 

Well, we went to dinner. I’m sure I had not ate a good meal hardly in a 
twelvemonth, at least not of such a joint of meat as the loin of veal was. I ate, 
indeed, very heartily, and so did he, and he made me drink three or four glasses 
of wine; so that, in short, my spirits were lifted up to a degree I had not been 
used to, and I was not only cheerful, but merry; and so he pressed me to be. 

I told him I had a great deal of reason to be merry, seeing he had been so kind 
to me, and had given me hopes of recovering me from the worst circumstances 
that ever woman of any sort of fortune was sunk into; that he could not but 
believe that what he had said to me was like life from the dead; that it was like 
recovering one sick from the brink of the grave; how I should ever make him a 
return any way suitable was what I had not yet had time to think of; I could only 
say that I should never forget it while I had life, and should be always ready to 
acknowledge it. 

He said that was all he desired of me; that his reward would be the satisfaction 
of having rescued me from misery; that he found he was obliging one that knew 
what gratitude meant; that he would make it his business to make me completely 
easy, first or last, if it lay in his power; and in the meantime he bade me consider 
of anything that I thought he might do for me, for my advantage, and in order to 
make me perfectly easy. 

After we had talked thus, he bade me be cheerful. “Come,” says he, “lay aside 
these melancholy things, and let us be merry.” Amy waited at the table, and she 
smiled and laughed, and was so merry she could hardly contain it, for the girl 
loved me to an excess hardly to be described; and it was such an unexpected 
thing to hear any one talk to her mistress, that the wench was beside herself 
almost, and, as soon as dinner was over, Amy went upstairs, and put on her best 
clothes too, and came down dressed like a gentlewoman. 

We sat together talking of a thousand things—of what had been, and what was 
to be—all the rest of the day, and in the evening he took his leave of me, with a 
thousand expressions of kindness and tenderness and true affection to me, but 
offered not the least of what my maid Amy had suggested. 

At his going away he took me in his arms, protested an honest kindness to me; 
said a thousand kind things to me, which I cannot now recollect; and, after 


kissing me twenty times or thereabouts, put a guinea into my hand, which, he 
said, was for my present supply, and told me that he would see me again before 
it was out; also he gave Amy half-a-crown. 

When he was gone, “Well, Amy,” said I, “are you convinced now that he is an 
honest as well as a true friend, and that there has been nothing, not the least 
appearance of anything, of what you imagined in his behaviour?” “Yes,” says 
Amy, “I am, but I admire at it. He is such a friend as the world, sure, has not 
abundance of to show.” 

“T am sure,” says I, “he is such a friend as I have long wanted, and as I have as 
much need of as any creature in the world has or ever had.” And, in short, I was 
so overcome with the comfort of it that I sat down and cried for joy a good 
while, as I had formerly cried for sorrow. Amy and I went to bed that night (for 
Amy lay with me) pretty early, but lay chatting almost all night about it, and the 
girl was so transported that she got up two or three times in the night and danced 
about the room in her shift; in short, the girl was half distracted with the joy of it; 
a testimony still of her violent affection for her mistress, in which no servant 
ever went beyond her. 

We heard no more of him for two days, but the third day he came again; then 
he told me, with the same kindness, that he had ordered me a supply of 
household goods for the furnishing the house; that, in particular, he had sent me 
back all the goods that he had seized for rent, which consisted, indeed, of the 
best of my former furniture. “And now,” says he, “I’Il tell you what I have had 
in my head for you for your present supply, and that is,” says he, “that the house 
being well furnished, you shall let it out to lodgings for the summer gentry,” says 
he, “by which you will easily get a good comfortable subsistence, especially 
seeing you shall pay me no rent for two years, nor after neither, unless you can 
afford it.” 

This was the first view I had of living comfortably indeed, and it was a very 
probable way, I must confess, seeing we had very good conveniences, six rooms 
on a floor, and three stories high. While he was laying down the scheme of my 
management, came a cart to the door with a load of goods, and an upholsterer’s 
man to put them up. They were chiefly the furniture of two rooms which he had 
carried away for his two years’ rent, with two fine cabinets, and some pier- 
glasses out of the parlour, and several other valuable things. 

These were all restored to their places, and he told me he gave them me freely, 
as a Satisfaction for the cruelty he had used me with before; and the furniture of 
one room being finished and set up, he told me he would furnish one chamber 
for himself, and would come and be one of my lodgers, if I would give him 
leave. 


I told him he ought not to ask me leave, who had so much right to make 
himself welcome. So the house began to look in some tolerable figure, and 
clean; the garden also, in about a fortnight’s work, began to look something less 
like a wilderness than it used to do; and he ordered me to put up a bill for letting 
rooms, reserving one for himself, to come to as he saw occasion. 

When all was done to his mind, as to placing the goods, he seemed very well 
pleased, and we dined together again of his own providing; and the upholsterer’s 
man gone, after dinner he took me by the hand. “Come now, madam,” says he, 
“you must show me your house” (for he had a mind to see everything over 
again). “No, sir,” said I; “but I’Il go show you your house, if you please;” so we 
went up through all the rooms, and in the room which was appointed for himself 
Amy was doing something. “Well, Amy,” says he, “I intend to lie with you to- 
morrow night.” “To-night if you please, sir,” says Amy very innocently; “your 
room is quite ready.” “Well, Amy,” says he, “I am glad you are so willing.” 
“No,” says Amy, “I mean your chamber is ready to-night,” and away she run out 
of the room, ashamed enough; for the girl meant no harm, whatever she had said 
to me in private. 

However, he said no more then; but when Amy was gone he walked about the 
room, and looked at everything, and taking me by the hand he kissed me, and 
spoke a great many kind, affectionate things to me indeed; as of his measures for 
my advantage, and what he would do to raise me again in the world; told me that 
my afflictions and the conduct I had shown in bearing them to such an extremity, 
had so engaged him to me that he valued me infinitely above all the women in 
the world; that though he was under such engagements that he could not marry 
me (his wife and he had been parted for some reasons, which make too long a 
story to intermix with mine), yet that he would be everything else that a woman 
could ask in a husband; and with that he kissed me again, and took me in his 
arms, but offered not the least uncivil action to me, and told me he hoped I 
would not deny him all the favours he should ask, because he resolved to ask 
nothing of me but what it was fit for a woman of virtue and modesty, for such he 
knew me to be, to yield. 

I confess the terrible pressure of my former misery, the memory of which lay 
heavy upon my mind, and the surprising kindness with which he had delivered 
me, and, withal, the expectations of what he might still do for me, were powerful 
things, and made me have scarce the power to deny him anything he would ask. 
However, I told him thus, with an air of tenderness too, that he had done so 
much for me that I thought I ought to deny him nothing; only I hoped and 
depended upon him that he would not take the advantage of the infinite 
obligations I was under to him, to desire anything of me the yielding to which 


would lay me lower in his esteem than I desired to be; that as I took him to be a 
man of honour, so I knew he could not like me better for doing anything that was 
below a woman of honesty and good manners to do. 

He told me that he had done all this for me, without so much as telling me 
what kindness or real affection he had for me, that I might not be under any 
necessity of yielding to him in anything for want of bread; and he would no 
more oppress my gratitude now than he would my necessity before, nor ask 
anything, supposing he would stop his favours or withdraw his kindness, if he 
was denied; it was true, he said, he might tell me more freely his mind now than 
before, seeing I had let him see that I accepted his assistance, and saw that he 
was sincere in his design of serving me; that he had gone thus far to show me 
that he was kind to me, but that now he would tell me that he loved me, and yet 
would demonstrate that his love was both honourable, and that what he should 
desire was what he might honestly ask and I might honestly grant. 

I answered that, within those two limitations, I was sure I ought to deny him 
nothing, and I should think myself not ungrateful only, but very unjust, if I 
should; so he said no more, but I observed he kissed me more, and took me in 
his arms in a kind of familiar way, more than usual, and which once or twice put 
me in mind of my maid Amy’s words; and yet, I must acknowledge, I was so 
overcome with his goodness to me in those many kind things he had done that I 
not only was easy at what he did and made no resistance, but was inclined to do 
the like, whatever he had offered to do. But he went no farther than what I have 
said, nor did he offer so much as to sit down on the bedside with me, but took his 
leave, said he loved me tenderly, and would convince me of it by such 
demonstrations as should be to my satisfaction. I told him I had a great deal of 
reason to believe him, that he was full master of the whole house and of me, as 
far as was within the bounds we had spoken of, which I believe he would not 
break, and asked him if he would not lodge there that night. 

He said he could not well stay that night, business requiring him in London, 
but added, smiling, that he would come the next day and take a night’s lodging 
with me. I pressed him to stay that night, and told him I should be glad a friend 
so valuable should be under the same roof with me; and indeed I began at that 
time not only to be much obliged to him, but to love him too, and that in a 
manner that I had not been acquainted with myself. 

Oh! let no woman slight the temptation that being generously delivered from 
trouble is to any spirit furnished with gratitude and just principles. This 
gentleman had freely and voluntarily delivered me from misery, from poverty, 
and rags; he had made me what I was, and put me into a way to be even more 
than I ever was, namely, to live happy and pleased, and on his bounty I 


depended. What could I say to this gentleman when he pressed me to yield to 
him, and argued the lawfulness of it? But of that in its place. 

I pressed him again to stay that night, and told him it was the first completely 
happy night that I had ever had in the house in my life, and I should be very 
sorry to have it be without his company, who was the cause and foundation of it 
all; that we would be innocently merry, but that it could never be without him; 
and, in short, I courted him so, that he said he could not deny me, but he would 
take his horse and go to London, do the business he had to do, which, it seems, 
was to pay a foreign bill that was due that night, and would else be protested, 
and that he would come back in three hours at farthest, and sup with me; but 
bade me get nothing there, for since I was resolved to be merry, which was what 
he desired above all things, he would send me something from London. “And we 
will make it a wedding supper, my dear,” says he; and with that word took me in 
his arms, and kissed me so vehemently that I made no question but he intended 
to do everything else that Amy had talked of. 

I started a little at the word wedding. “What do ye mean, to call it by such a 
name?” says I; adding, “We will have a supper, but t’ other is impossible, as well 
on your side as mine.” He laughed. “Well,” says he, “you shall call it what you 
will, but it may be the same thing, for I shall satisfy you it is not so impossible as 
you make it.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said I. “Have not I a husband and you a wife?” 

“Well, well,” says he, “we will talk of that after supper;” so he rose up, gave 
me another kiss, and took his horse for London. 

This kind of discourse had fired my blood, I confess, and I knew not what to 
think of it. It was plain now that he intended to lie with me, but how he would 
reconcile it to a legal thing, like a marriage, that I could not imagine. We had 
both of us used Amy with so much intimacy, and trusted her with everything, 
having such unexampled instances of her fidelity, that he made no scruple to kiss 
me and say all these things to me before her; nor had he cared one farthing, if I 
would have let him lie with me, to have had Amy there too all night. When he 
was gone, “Well, Amy,” says I, “what will all this come to now? I am all in a 
sweat at him.” “Come to, madam?” says Amy. “I see what it will come to; I 
must put you to bed to-night together.” “Why, you would not be so impudent, 
you jade you,” says I, “would you?” “Yes, I would,” says she, “with all my 
heart, and think you both as honest as ever you were in your lives.” 

“What ails the slut to talk so?” said I. “Honest! How can it be honest?” “Why, 
I'll tell you, madam,” says Amy; “I sounded it as soon as I heard him speak, and 
it is very true too; he calls you widow, and such indeed you are; for, as my 
master has left you so many years, he is dead, to be sure; at least he is dead to 


you; he is no husband. You are, and ought to be, free to marry who you will; and 
his wife being gone from him, and refusing to lie with him, then he is a single 
man again as much as ever; and though you cannot bring the laws of the land to 
join you together, yet, one refusing to do the office of a wife, and the other of a 
husband, you may certainly take one another fairly.” 

“Nay, Amy,” says I, “if I could take him fairly, you may be sure I’d take him 
above all the men in the world; it turned the very heart within me when I heard 
him say he loved me. How could it be otherwise, when you know what a 
condition I was in before, despised and trampled on by all the world? I could 
have took him in my arms and kissed him as freely as he did me, if it had not 
been for shame.” 

“Ay, and all the rest too,” says Amy, “at the first word. I don’t see how you 
can think of denying him anything. Has he not brought you out of the devil’s 
clutches, brought you out of the blackest misery that ever poor lady was reduced 
to? Can a woman deny such a man anything?” 

“Nay, I don’t know what to do, Amy,” says I. “I hope he won’t desire 
anything of that kind of me; I hope he won’t attempt it. If he does, I know not 
what to say to him.” 

“Not ask you!” says Amy. “Depend upon it, he will ask you, and you will 
grant it too. I am sure my mistress is no fool. Come, pray, madam, let me go air 
you a clean shift; don’t let him find you in foul linen the wedding-night.” 

“But that I know you to be a very honest girl, Amy,” says I, “you would make 
me abhor you. Why, you argue for the devil, as if you were one of his privy 
councillors.” 

“Tt’s no matter for that, madam, I say nothing but what I think. You own you 
love this gentleman, and he has given you sufficient testimony of his affection to 
you; your conditions are alike unhappy, and he is of opinion that he may take 
another woman, his first wife having broke her honour, and living from him; and 
that though the laws of the land will not allow him to marry formally, yet that he 
may take another woman into his arms, provided he keeps true to the other 
woman as a wife; nay, he says it is usual to do so, and allowed by the custom of 
the place, in several countries abroad. And, I must own, I am of the same mind; 
else it is in the power of a whore, after she has jilted and abandoned her husband, 
to confine him from the pleasure as well as convenience of a woman all the days 
of his life, which would be very unreasonable, and, as times go, not tolerable to 
all people; and the like on your side, madam.” 

Had I now had my senses about me, and had my reason not been overcome by 
the powerful attraction of so kind, so beneficent a friend; had I consulted 
conscience and virtue, I should have repelled this Amy, however faithful and 


honest to me in other things, as a viper and engine of the devil. I ought to have 
remembered that neither he or I, either by the laws of God or man, could come 
together upon any other terms than that of notorious adultery. The ignorant 
jade’s argument, that he had brought me out of the hands of the devil, by which 
she meant the devil of poverty and distress, should have been a powerful motive 
to me not to plunge myself into the jaws of hell, and into the power of the real 
devil, in recompense for that deliverance. I should have looked upon all the good 
this man had done for me to have been the particular work of the goodness of 
Heaven, and that goodness should have moved me to a return of duty and 
humble obedience. I should have received the mercy thankfully, and applied it 
soberly, to the praise and honour of my Maker; whereas, by this wicked course, 
all the bounty and kindness of this gentleman became a snare to me, was a mere 
bait to the devil’s hook; I received his kindness at the dear expense of body and 
soul, mortgaging faith, religion, conscience, and modesty for (as I may call it) a 
morsel of bread; or, if you will, ruined my soul from a principle of gratitude, and 
gave myself up to the devil, to show myself grateful to my benefactor. I must do 
the gentleman that justice as to say I verily believe that he did nothing but what 
he thought was lawful; and I must do that justice upon myself as to say I did 
what my own conscience convinced me, at the very time I did it, was horribly 
unlawful, scandalous, and abominable. 

But poverty was my snare; dreadful poverty! The misery I had been in was 
great, such as would make the heart tremble at the apprehensions of its return; 
and I might appeal to any that has had any experience of the world, whether one 
so entirely destitute as I was of all manner of all helps or friends, either to 
support me or to assist me to support myself, could withstand the proposal; not 
that I plead this as a justification of my conduct, but that it may move the pity 
even of those that abhor the crime. 

Besides this, I was young, handsome, and, with all the mortifications I had 
met with, was vain, and that not a little; and, as it was a new thing, so it was a 
pleasant thing to be courted, caressed, embraced, and high professions of 
affection made to me, by a man so agreeable and so able to do me good. 

Add to this, that if I had ventured to disoblige this gentleman, I had no friend 
in the world to have recourse to; I had no prospect—no, not of a bit of bread; I 
had nothing before me but to fall back into the same misery that I had been in 
before. 

Amy had but too much rhetoric in this cause; she represented all those things 
in their proper colours; she argued them all with her utmost skill; and at last the 
merry jade, when she came to dress me, “Look ye, madam,” said she, “if you 
won’t consent, tell him you will do as Rachel did to Jacob, when she could have 


no children—put her maid to bed to him; tell him you cannot comply with him, 
but there’s Amy, he may ask her the question; she has promised me she won’t 
deny you.” 

“And would you have me say so, Amy?” said I. 

“No, madam; but I would really have you do so. Besides, you are undone if 
you do not; and if my doing it would save you from being undone, as I said 
before, he shall, if he will; if he asks me, I won’t deny him, not I; hang me if I 
do,” says Amy. 

“Well, I know not what to do,” says I to Amy. 

“Do!” says Amy. “Your choice is fair and plain. Here you may have a 
handsome, charming gentleman, be rich, live pleasantly and in plenty, or refuse 
him, and want a dinner, go in rags, live in tears; in short, beg and starve. You 
know this is the case, madam,” says Amy. “I wonder how you can say you know 
not what to do.” 

“Well, Amy,” says I, “the case is as you say, and I think verily I must yield to 
him; but then,” said I, moved by conscience, “don’t talk any more of your cant 
of its being lawful that I ought to marry again, and that he ought to marry again, 
and such stuff as that; ‘tis all nonsense,” says I, “Amy, there’s nothing in it; let 
me hear no more of that, for if I yield, ‘tis in vain to mince the matter, I am a 
whore, Amy; neither better nor worse, I assure you.” 

“T don’t think so, madam, by no means,” says Amy. “I wonder how you can 
talk so;” and then she run on with her argument of the unreasonableness that a 
woman should be obliged to live single, or a man to live single, in such cases as 
before. “Well, Amy,” said I, “come, let us dispute no more, for the longer I enter 
into that part, the greater my scruples will be; but if I let it alone, the necessity of 
my present circumstances is such that I believe I shall yield to him, if he should 
importune me much about it; but I should be glad he would not do it at all, but 
leave me as I am.” 

“As to that, madam, you may depend,” says Amy, “he expects to have you for 
his bedfellow to-night. I saw it plainly in his management all day; and at last he 
told you so too, as plain, I think, as he could.” “Well, well, Amy,” said I, “I 
don’t know what to say; if he will he must, I think; I don’t know how to resist 
such a man, that has done so much for me.” “I don’t know how you should,” 
says Amy. 

Thus Amy and I canvassed the business between us; the jade prompted the 
crime which I had but too much inclination to commit, that is to say, not as a 
crime, for I had nothing of the vice in my constitution; my spirits were far from 
being high, my blood had no fire in it to kindle the flame of desire; but the 
kindness and good humour of the man and the dread of my own circumstances 


concurred to bring me to the point, and I even resolved, before he asked, to give 
up my virtue to him whenever he should put it to the question. 

In this I was a double offender, whatever he was, for I was resolved to commit 
the crime, knowing and owning it to be a crime; he, if it was true as he said, was 
fully persuaded it was lawful, and in that persuasion he took the measures and 
used all the circumlocutions which I am going to speak of. 

About two hours after he was gone, came a Leadenhall basket-woman, with a 
whole load of good things for the mouth (the particulars are not to the purpose), 
and brought orders to get supper by eight o’clock. However, I did not intend to 
begin to dress anything till I saw him; and he gave me time enough, for he came 
before seven, so that Amy, who had gotten one to help her, got everything ready 
in time. 

We sat down to supper about eight, and were indeed very merry. Amy made 
us some sport, for she was a girl of spirit and wit, and with her talk she made us 
laugh very often, and yet the jade managed her wit with all the good manners 
imaginable. 

But to shorten the story. After supper he took me up into his chamber, where 
Amy had made a good fire, and there he pulled out a great many papers, and 
spread them upon a little table, and then took me by the hand, and after kissing 
me very much, he entered into a discourse of his circumstances and of mine, 
how they agreed in several things exactly; for example, that I was abandoned of 
a husband in the prime of my youth and vigour, and he of a wife in his middle 
age; how the end of marriage was destroyed by the treatment we had either of us 
received, and it would be very hard that we should be tied by the formality of the 
contract where the essence of it was destroyed. I interrupted him, and told him 
there was a vast difference between our circumstances, and that in the most 
essential part, namely, that he was rich, and I was poor; that he was above the 
world, and I infinitely below it; that his circumstances were very easy, mine 
miserable, and this was an inequality the most essential that could be imagined. 
“As to that, my dear,” says he, “I have taken such measures as shall make an 
equality still;’ and with that he showed me a contract in writing, wherein he 
engaged himself to me to cohabit constantly with me, to provide for me in all 
respects as a wife, and repeating in the preamble a long account of the nature and 
reason of our living together, and an obligation in the penalty of £7000 never to 
abandon me; and at last showed me a bond for £500, to be paid to me, or to my 
assigns, within three months after his death. 

He read over all these things to me, and then, in a most moving, affectionate 
manner, and in words not to be answered, he said, “Now, my dear, is this not 
sufficient? Can you object anything against it? If not, as I believe you will not, 


then let us debate this matter no longer.” With that he pulled out a silk purse, 
which had threescore guineas in it, and threw them into my lap, and concluded 
all the rest of his discourse with kisses and protestations of his love, of which 
indeed I had abundant proof. 

Pity human frailty, you that read of a woman reduced in her youth and prime 
to the utmost misery and distress, and raised again, as above, by the unexpected 
and surprising bounty of a stranger; I say, pity her if she was not able, after all 
these things, to make any more resistance. 

However, I stood out a little longer still. I asked him how he could expect that 
I could come into a proposal of such consequence the very first time it was 
moved to me; and that I ought, if I consented to it, to capitulate with him that he 
should never upbraid me with easiness and consenting too soon. He said no; but, 
on the contrary, he would take it as a mark of the greatest kindness I could show 
him. Then he went on to give reasons why there was no occasion to use the 
ordinary ceremony of delay, or to wait a reasonable time of courtship, which was 
only to avoid scandal; but, as this was private, it had nothing of that nature in it; 
that he had been courting me some time by the best of courtship, viz., doing acts 
of kindness to me; and that he had given testimonies of his sincere affection to 
me by deeds, not by flattering trifles and the usual courtship of words, which 
were often found to have very little meaning; that he took me, not as a mistress, 
but as his wife, and protested it was clear to him he might lawfully do it, and that 
I was perfectly at liberty, and assured me, by all that it was possible for an 
honest man to say, that he would treat me as his wife as long as he lived. In a 
word, he conquered all the little resistance I intended to make; he protested he 
loved me above all the world, and begged I would for once believe him; that he 
had never deceived me, and never would, but would make it his study to make 
my life comfortable and happy, and to make me forget the misery I had gone 
through. I stood still a while, and said nothing; but seeing him eager for my 
answer, I smiled, and looking up at him, “And must I, then,” says I, “say yes at 
first asking? Must I depend upon your promise? Why, then,” said I, “upon the 
faith of that promise, and in the sense of that inexpressible kindness you have 
shown me, you shall be obliged, and I will be wholly yours to the end of my 
life;” and with that I took his hand, which held me by the hand, and gave it a 
kiss. 

And thus, in gratitude for the favours I received from a man, was all sense of 
religion and duty to God, all regard to virtue and honour, given up at once, and 
we were to call one another man and wife, who, in the sense of the laws both of 
God and our country, were no more than two adulterers; in short, a whore and a 
rogue. Nor, as I have said above, was my conscience silent in it, though it seems 


his was; for I sinned with open eyes, and thereby had a double guilt upon me. As 
I always said, his notions were of another kind, and he either was before of the 
opinion, or argued himself into it now, that we were both free and might lawfully 
marry. 

But I was quite of another side—nay, and my judgment was right, but my 
circumstances were my temptation; the terrors behind me looked blacker than 
the terrors before me; and the dreadful argument of wanting bread, and being run 
into the horrible distresses I was in before, mastered all my resolution, and I 
gave myself up as above. 

The rest of the evening we spent very agreeably to me; he was perfectly good- 
humoured, and was at that time very merry. Then he made Amy dance with him, 
and I told him I would put Amy to bed to him. Amy said, with all her heart; she 
never had been a bride in her life. In short, he made the girl so merry that, had he 
not been to lie with me the same night, I believe he would have played the fool 
with Amy for half-an-hour, and the girl would no more have refused him than I 
intended to do. Yet before, I had always found her a very modest wench as any I 
ever Saw in all my life; but, in short, the mirth of that night, and a few more such 
afterwards, ruined the girl’s modesty for ever, as shall appear by-and-by, in its 
place. 

So far does fooling and toying sometimes go that I know nothing a young 
woman has to be more cautious of; so far had this innocent girl gone in jesting 
between her and IJ, and in talking that she would let him lie with her, if he would 
but be kinder to me, that at last she let him lie with her in earnest; and so empty 
was I now of all principle, that I encouraged the doing it almost before my face. 

I say but too justly that I was empty of principle, because, as above, I had 
yielded to him, not as deluded to believe it lawful, but as overcome by his 
kindness, and terrified at the fear of my own misery if he should leave me. So 
with my eyes open, and with my conscience, as I may say, awake, I sinned, 
knowing it to be a sin, but having no power to resist. When this had thus made a 
hole in my heart, and I was come to such a height as to transgress against the 
light of my own conscience, I was then fit for any wickedness, and conscience 
left off speaking where it found it could not be heard. 

But to return to our story. Having consented, as above, to his proposal, we had 
not much more to do. He gave me my writings, and the bond for my 
maintenance during his life, and for five hundred pounds after his death. And so 
far was he from abating his affection to me afterwards, that two years after we 
were thus, as he called it, married, he made his will, and gave me a thousand 
pounds more, and all my household stuff, plate, &c., which was considerable 
too. 


Amy put us to bed, and my new friend—I cannot call him husband—was so 
well pleased with Amy for her fidelity and kindness to me that he paid her all the 
arrear of her wages that I owed her, and gave her five guineas over; and had it 
gone no farther, Amy had richly deserved what she had, for never was a maid so 
true to her mistress in such dreadful circumstances as I was in. Nor was what 
followed more her own fault than mine, who led her almost into it at first, and 
quite into it at last; and this may be a farther testimony what a hardness of crime 
I was now arrived to, which was owing to the conviction, that was from the 
beginning upon me, that I was a whore, not a wife; nor could I ever frame my 
mouth to call him husband or to say “my husband” when I was speaking of him. 

We lived, surely, the most agreeable life, the grand exception only excepted, 
that ever two lived together. He was the most obliging, gentlemanly man, and 
the most tender of me, that ever woman gave herself up to. Nor was there ever 
the least interruption to our mutual kindness, no, not to the last day of his life. 
But I must bring Amy’s disaster in at once, that I may have done with her. 

Amy was dressing me one morning, for now I had two maids, and Amy was 
my chambermaid. “Dear madam,” says Amy, “what! a’nt you with child yet?” 
“No, Amy,” says I; “nor any sign of it.” 

“Law, madam!” says Amy, “what have you been doing? Why, you have been 
married a year and a half. I warrant you master would have got me with child 
twice in that time.” “It may be so, Amy,” says I. “Let him try, can’t you?” “No,” 
says Amy; “you’ll forbid it now. Before, I told you he should, with all my heart; 
but I won’t now, now he’s all your own.” “Oh,” says I, “Amy, [Il freely give 
you my consent. It will be nothing at all to me. Nay, I’ll put you to bed to him 
myself one night or other, if you are willing.” “No, madam, no,” says Amy, “not 
now he’s yours.” 

“Why, you fool you,” says I, “don’t I tell you I’ll put you to bed to him 
myself?” “Nay, nay,” says Amy, “if you put me to bed to him, that’s another 
case; I believe I shall not rise again very soon.” “I'll venture that, Amy,” says I. 

After supper that night, and before we were risen from table, I said to him, 
Amy being by, “Hark ye, Mr. , do you know that you are to lie with Amy 
to-night?” “No, not I,” says he; but turns to Amy, “Is it so, Amy?” says he. “No, 
sir,” says she. “Nay, don’t say no, you fool; did not I promise to put you to bed 
to him?” But the girl said “No,” still, and it passed off. 

At night, when we came to go to bed, Amy came into the chamber to undress 
me, and her master slipped into bed first; then I began, and told him all that Amy 
had said about my not being with child, and of her being with child twice in that 
time. “Ay, Mrs. Amy,” says he, “I believe so too. Come hither, and, we’ll try.” 
But Amy did not go. “Go, you fool,” says I, “can’t you? I freely give you both 





leave.” But Amy would not go. “Nay, you whore,” says I, “you said, if I would 
put you to bed, you would with all your heart.” And with that I sat her down, 
pulled off her stockings and shoes, and all her clothes piece by piece, and led her 
to the bed to him. “Here,” says I, “try what you can do with your maid Amy.” 
She pulled back a little, would not let me pull off her clothes at first, but it was 
hot weather, and she had not many clothes on, and particularly no stays on; and 
at last, when she saw I was in earnest, she let me do what I would. So I fairly 
stripped her, and then I threw open the bed and thrust her in. 

I need say no more. This is enough to convince anybody that I did not think 
him my husband, and that I had cast off all principle and all modesty, and had 
effectually stifled conscience. 

Amy, I dare say, began now to repent, and would fain have got out of bed 
again; but he said to her, “Nay, Amy, you see your mistress has put you to bed; 
‘tis all her doing; you must blame her.” So he held her fast, and the wench being 
naked in the bed with him, it was too late to look back, so she lay still and let 
him do what he would with her. 

Had I looked upon myself as a wife, you cannot suppose I would have been 
willing to have let my husband lie with my maid, much less before my face, for I 
stood by all the while; but as I thought myself a whore, I cannot say but that it 
was something designed in my thoughts that my maid should be a whore too, 
and should not reproach me with it. 

Amy, however, less vicious than I, was grievously out of sorts the next 
morning, and cried and took on most vehemently, that she was ruined and 
undone, and there was no pacifying her; she was a whore, a slut, and she was 
undone! undone! and cried almost all day. I did all I could to pacify her. “A 
whore!” says I. “Well, and am not I a whore as well as you?” “No, no,” says 
Amy; “no, you are not, for you are married.” “Not I, Amy,” says I; “I do not 
pretend to it. He may marry you to-morrow, if he will, for anything I could do to 
hinder it. I am not married. I do not look upon it as anything.” Well, all did not 
pacify Amy, but she cried two or three days about it; but it wore off by degrees. 

But the case differed between Amy and her master exceedingly; for Amy 
retained the same kind temper she always had; but, on the contrary, he was quite 
altered, for he hated her heartily, and could, I believe, have killed her after it, and 
he told me so, for he thought this a vile action; whereas what he and I had done 
he was perfectly easy in, thought it just, and esteemed me as much his wife as if 
we had been married from our youth, and had neither of us known any other; 
nay, he loved me, I believe, as entirely as if I had been the wife of his youth. 
Nay, he told me it was true, in one sense, that he had two wives, but that I was 
the wife of his affection, the other the wife of his aversion. 


I was extremely concerned at the aversion he had taken to my maid Amy, and 
used my utmost skill to get it altered; for though he had, indeed, debauched the 
wench, I knew that I was the principal occasion of it; and as he was the best- 
humoured man in the world, I never gave him over till I prevailed with him to be 
easy with her, and as I was now become the devil’s agent, to make others as 
wicked as myself, I brought him to lie with her again several times after that, till 
at last, as the poor girl said, so it happened, and she was really with child. 

She was terribly concerned at it, and so was he too. “Come, my dear,” says I, 
“when Rachel put her handmaid to bed to Jacob, she took the children as her 
own. Don’t be uneasy; Ill take the child as my own. Had not I a hand in the 
frolic of putting her to bed to you? It was my fault as much as yours.” So I called 
Amy, and encouraged her too, and told her that I would take care of the child 
and her too, and added the same argument to her. “For,” says I, “Amy, it was all 
my fault. Did not I drag your clothes off your back, and put you to bed to him?” 
Thus I, that had, indeed, been the cause of all the wickedness between them, 
encouraged them both, when they had any remorse about it, and rather prompted 
them to go on with it than to repent it. 

When Amy grew big she went to a place I had provided for her, and the 
neighbours knew nothing but that Amy and I was parted. She had a fine child 
indeed, a daughter, and we had it nursed; and Amy came again in about half a 
year to live with her old mistress; but neither my gentleman, or Amy either, 
cared for playing that game over again; for, as he said, the jade might bring him 
a houseful of children to keep. 

We lived as merrily and as happily after this as could be expected, considering 
our circumstances; I mean as to the pretended marriage, &c.; and as to that, my 
gentleman had not the least concern about him for it. But as much as I was 
hardened, and that was as much as I believe ever any wicked creature was, yet I 
could not help it, there was and would be hours of intervals and of dark 
reflections which came involuntarily in, and thrust in sighs into the middle of all 
my songs; and there would be sometimes a heaviness of heart which 
intermingled itself with all my joy, and which would often fetch a tear from my 
eye. And let others pretend what they will, I believe it impossible to be otherwise 
with anybody. There can be no substantial satisfaction in a life of known 
wickedness; conscience will, and does often, break in upon them at particular 
times, let them do what they can to prevent it. 

But I am not to preach, but to relate; and whatever loose reflections were, and 
how often soever those dark intervals came on, I did my utmost to conceal them 
from him; ay, and to suppress and smother them too in myself; and, to outward 
appearance, we lived as cheerfully and agreeably as it was possible for any 


couple in the world to live. 

After I had thus lived with him something above two years, truly I found 
myself with child too. My gentleman was mightily pleased at it, and nothing 
could be kinder than he was in the preparations he made for me, and for my 
lying-in, which was, however, very private, because I cared for as little company 
as possible; nor had I kept up my neighbourly acquaintance, so that I had nobody 
to invite upon such an occasion. 

I was brought to bed very well (of a daughter too, as well as Amy), but the 
child died at about six weeks old, so all that work was to do over again—that is 
to say, the charge, the expense, the travail, &c. 

The next year I made him amends, and brought him a son, to his great 
satisfaction. It was a charming child, and did very well. After this my husband, 
as he called himself, came to me one evening, and told me he had a very difficult 
thing happened to him, which he knew not what to do in, or how to resolve 
about, unless I would make him easy; this was, that his occasions required him 
to go over to France for about two months. 

“Well, my dear,” says I, “and how shall I make you easy?” 

“Why, by consenting to let me go,” says he; “upon which condition, I'll tell 
you the occasion of my going, that you may judge of the necessity there is for it 
on my side.” Then, to make me easy in his going, he told me he would make his 
will before he went, which should be to my full satisfaction. 

I told him the last part was so kind that I could not decline the first part, unless 
he would give me leave to add that, if it was not for putting him to an 
extraordinary expense, I would go over along with him. 

He was so pleased with this offer that he told me he would give me full 
satisfaction for it, and accept of it too; so he took me to London with him the 
next day, and there he made his will, and showed it to me, and sealed it before 
proper witnesses, and then gave it to me to keep. In this will he gave a thousand 
pounds to a person that we both knew very well, in trust, to pay it, with the 
interest from the time of his decease, to me or my assigns; then he willed the 
payment of my jointure, as he called it, viz., his bond of five hundred pounds 
after his death; also, he gave me all my household stuff, plate, &c. 

This was a most engaging thing for a man to do to one under my 
circumstances; and it would have been hard, as I told him, to deny him anything, 
or to refuse to go with him anywhere. So we settled everything as well as we 
could, left Amy in charge with the house, and for his other business, which was 
in jewels, he had two men he intrusted, who he had good security for, and who 
managed for him, and corresponded with him. 

Things being thus concerted, we went away to France, arrived safe at Calais, 


and by easy journeys came in eight days more to Paris, where we lodged in the 
house of an English merchant of his acquaintance, and was very courteously 
entertained. 

My gentleman’s business was with some persons of the first rank, and to 
whom he had sold some jewels of very good value, and received a great sum of 
money in specie; and, as he told me privately, he gained three thousand pistoles 
by his bargain, but would not suffer the most intimate friend he had there to 
know what he had received; for it is not so safe a thing in Paris to have a great 
sum of money in keeping as it might be in London. 

We made this journey much longer than we intended, and my gentleman sent 
for one of his managers in London to come over to us in Paris with some 
diamonds, and sent him back to London again to fetch more. Then other 
business fell into his hands so unexpectedly that I began to think we should take 
up our constant residence there, which I was not very averse to, it being my 
native country, and I spoke the language perfectly well. So we took a good house 
in Paris, and lived very well there; and I sent for Amy to come over to me, for I 
lived gallantly, and my gentleman was two or three times going to keep me a 
coach, but I declined it, especially at Paris, but as they have those conveniences 
by the day there, at a certain rate, I had an equipage provided for me whenever I 
pleased, and I lived here in a very good figure, and might have lived higher if I 
pleased. 

But in the middle of all this felicity a dreadful disaster befell me, which 
entirely unhinged all my affairs, and threw me back into the same state of life 
that I was in before; with this one happy exception, however, that whereas 
before I was poor, even to misery, now I was not only provided for, but very 
rich. 

My gentleman had the name in Paris for a rich man, and indeed he was so, 
though not so immensely rich as people imagined; but that which was fatal to 
him was, that he generally carried a shagreen case in his pocket, especially when 
he went to court, or to the houses of any of the princes of the blood, in which he 
had jewels of very great value. 

It happened one day that, being to go to Versailles to wait upon the Prince of 
, he came up into my chamber in the morning, and laid out his jewel-case, 
because he was not going to show any jewels, but to get a foreign bill accepted, 
which he had received from Amsterdam; so, when he gave me the case, he said, 
“My dear, I think I need not carry this with me, because it may be I may not 
come back till night, and it is too much to venture.” I returned, “Then, my dear, 
you shan’t go.” “Why?” says he. “Because, as they are too much for you, so you 
are too much for me to venture, and you shall not go, unless you will promise me 





not to stay so as to come back in the night.” 

“T hope there’s no danger,” said he, “seeing that I have nothing about me of 
any value; and therefore, lest I should, take that too,” says he, and gives me his 
gold watch and a rich diamond which he had in a ring, and always wore on his 
finger. 

“Well, but, my dear,” says I, “you make me more uneasy now than before; for 
if you apprehend no danger, why do you use this caution? and if you apprehend 
there is danger, why do you go at all?” 

“There is no danger,” says he, “if I do not stay late, and I do not design to do 
so.” 

“Well, but promise me, then, that you won’t,” says I, “or else I cannot let you 
g0.” 

“T won’t indeed, my dear,” says he, “unless I am obliged to it. I assure you I 
do not intend it; but if I should, I am not worth robbing now, for I have nothing 
about me but about six pistoles in my little purse and that little ring,” showing 
me a small diamond ring, worth about ten or twelve pistoles, which he put upon 
his finger, in the room of the rich one he usually wore. 
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always wore on his finger 

I still pressed him not to stay late, and he said he would not. “But if I am kept 
late,” says he, “beyond my expectation, I’ll stay all night, and come next 
morning.” This seemed a very good caution; but still my mind was very uneasy 
about him, and I told him so, and entreated him not to go. I told him I did not 
know what might be the reason, but that I had a strange terror upon my mind 
about his going, and that if he did go, I was persuaded some harm would attend 
him. He smiled, and returned, “Well, my dear, if it should be so, you are now 
richly provided for; all that I have here I give to you.” And with that he takes up 
the casket or case, “Here,” says he, “hold your hand; there is a good estate for 
you in this case; if anything happens to me ‘tis all your own. I give it you for 
yourself;” and with that he put the casket, the fine ring, and his gold watch all 
into my hands, and the key of his scrutoire besides, adding, “And in my scrutoire 
there is some money; it is all your own.” 

I stared at him as if I was frighted, for I thought all his face looked like a 
death’s-head; and then immediately I thought I perceived his head all bloody, 
and then his clothes looked bloody too, and immediately it all went off, and he 
looked as he really did. Immediately I fell a-crying, and hung about him. “My 
dear,” said I, “I am frighted to death; you shall not go. Depend upon it some 
mischief will befall you.” I did not tell him how my vapourish fancy had 
represented him to me; that, I thought, was not proper. Besides, he would only 
have laughed at me, and would have gone away with a jest about it; but I pressed 
him seriously not to go that day, or, if he did, to promise me to come home to 
Paris again by daylight. He looked a little graver then than he did before, told me 
he was not apprehensive of the least danger, but if there was, he would either 
take care to come in the day, or, as he had said before, would stay all night. 

But all these promises came to nothing, for he was set upon in the open day 
and robbed by three men on horseback, masked, as he went; and one of them, 
who, it seems, rifled him while the rest stood to stop the coach, stabbed him into 
the body with a sword, so that he died immediately. He had a footman behind 
the coach, who they knocked down with the stock or butt-end of a carbine. They 
were supposed to kill him because of the disappointment they met with in not 
getting his case or casket of diamonds, which they knew he carried about him; 
and this was supposed because, after they had killed him, they made the 
coachman drive out of the road a long way over the heath, till they came to a 
convenient place, where they pulled him out of the coach and searched his 
clothes more narrowly than they could do while he was alive. But they found 
nothing but his little ring, six pistoles, and the value of about seven livres in 
small moneys. 


This was a dreadful blow to me, though I cannot say I was so surprised as I 
should otherwise have been, for all the while he was gone my mind was 
oppressed with the weight of my own thoughts, and I was as sure that I should 
never see him any more that I think nothing could be like it. The impression was 
so strong that I think nothing could make so deep a wound that was imaginary; 
and I was so dejected and disconsolate that, when I received the news of his 
disaster, there was no room for any extraordinary alteration in me. I had cried all 
that day, ate nothing, and only waited, as I might say, to receive the dismal news, 
which I had brought to me about five o’clock in the afternoon. 

I was in a strange country, and, though I had a pretty many acquaintances, had 
but very few friends that I could consult on this occasion. All possible inquiry 
was made after the rogues that had been thus barbarous, but nothing could be 
heard of them; nor was it possible that the footman could make any discovery of 
them by his description, for they knocked him down immediately, so that he 
knew nothing of what was done afterwards. The coachman was the only man 
that could say anything, and all his account amounted to no more than this, that 
one of them had soldier’s clothes, but he could not remember the particulars of 
his mounting, so as to know what regiment he belonged to; and as to their faces, 
that he could know nothing of, because they had all of them masks on. 

I had him buried as decently as the place would permit a Protestant stranger to 
be buried, and made some of the scruples and difficulties on that account easy by 
the help of money to a certain person, who went impudently to the curate of the 
parish of St. Sulpitius, in Paris, and told him that the gentleman that was killed 
was a Catholic; that the thieves had taken from him a cross of gold, set with 
diamonds, worth six thousand livres; that his widow was a Catholic, and had 
sent by him sixty crowns to the church of , for masses to be said for the 
repose of his soul. Upon all which, though not one word was true, he was buried 
with all the ceremonies of the Roman Church. 

I think I almost cried myself to death for him, for I abandoned myself to all 
the excesses of grief; and indeed I loved him to a degree inexpressible; and 
considering what kindness he had shown me at first, and how tenderly he had 
used me to the last, what could I do less? 

Then the manner of his death was terrible and frightful to me, and, above all, 
the strange notices I had of it. I had never pretended to the second-sight, or 
anything of that kind, but certainly, if any one ever had such a thing, I had it at 
this time, for I saw him as plainly in all those terrible shapes as above; first, as a 
skeleton, not dead only, but rotten and wasted; secondly, as killed, and his face 
bloody; and, thirdly, his clothes bloody, and all within the space of one minute, 
or indeed of a very few moments. 





These things amazed me, and I was a good while as one stupid. However, 
after some time I began to recover, and look into my affairs. I had the 
satisfaction not to be left in distress, or in danger of poverty. On the contrary, 
besides what he had put into my hands fairly in his lifetime, which amounted to 
a very considerable value, I found above seven hundred pistoles in gold in his 
scrutoire, of which he had given me the key; and I found foreign bills accepted 
for about twelve thousand livres; so that, in a word, I found myself possessed of 
almost ten thousand pounds sterling in a very few days after the disaster. 

The first thing I did upon this occasion was to send a letter to my maid, as I 
still called her, Amy, wherein I gave her an account of my disaster, how my 
husband, as she called him (for I never called him so), was murdered; and as I 
did not know how his relations, or his wife’s friends might act upon that 
occasion, I ordered her to convey away all the plate, linen, and other things of 
value, and to secure them in a person’s hands that I directed her to, and then to 
sell or dispose of the furniture of the house, if she could, and so, without 
acquainting anybody with the reason of her going, withdraw; sending notice to 
his head manager at London that the house was quitted by the tenant, and they 
might come and take possession of it for the executors. Amy was so dexterous, 
and did her work so nimbly, that she gutted the house, and sent the key to the 
said manager, almost as soon as he had notice of the misfortune that befell their 
master. 

Upon their receiving the surprising news of his death, the head manager came 
over to Paris, and came to the house. I made no scruple of calling myself 
Madame , the widow of Monsieur , the English jeweller. And as I 
spoke French naturally, I did not let him know but that I was his wife, married in 
France, and that I had not heard that he had any wife in England, but pretended 
to be surprised, and exclaim against him for so base an action; and that I had 
good friends in Poictou, where I was born, who would take care to have justice 
done me in England out of his estate. 

I should have observed that, as soon as the news was public of a man being 
murdered, and that he was a jeweller, fame did me the favour as to publish 
presently that he was robbed of his casket of jewels, which he always carried 
about him. I confirmed this, among my daily lamentations for his disaster, and 
added that he had with him a fine diamond ring, which he was known to wear 
frequently about him, valued at one hundred pistoles, a gold watch, and a great 
quantity of diamonds of inestimable value in his casket, which jewels he was 
carrying to the Prince of , to show some of them to him; and the prince 
owned that he had spoken to him to bring some such jewels, to let him see them. 
But I sorely repented this part afterward, as you shall hear. 











This rumour put an end to all inquiry after his jewels, his ring, or his watch; 
and as for the seven hundred pistoles, that I secured. For the bills which were in 
hand, I owned I had them, but that, as I said I brought my husband thirty 
thousand livres portion, I claimed the said bills, which came to not above twelve 
thousand livres, for my amende; and this, with the plate and the household stuff, 
was the principal of all his estate which they could come at. As to the foreign bill 
which he was going to Versailles to get accepted, it was really lost with him; but 
his manager, who had remitted the bill to him, by way of Amsterdam, bringing 
over the second bill, the money was saved, as they call it, which would 
otherwise have been also gone; the thieves who robbed and murdered him were, 
to be sure, afraid to send anybody to get the bill accepted, for that would 
undoubtedly have discovered them. 

By this time my maid Amy was arrived, and she gave me an account of her 
management, and how she had secured everything, and that she had quitted the 
house, and sent the key to the head manager of his business, and let me know 
how much she had made of everything very punctually and honestly. 

I should have observed, in the account of his dwelling with me so long at 
, that he never passed for anything there but a lodger in the house; and 
though he was landlord, that did not alter the case. So that at his death, Amy 
coming to quit the house and give them the key, there was no affinity between 
that and the case of their master who was newly killed. 

I got good advice at Paris from an eminent lawyer, a counsellor of the 
Parliament there, and laying my case before him, he directed me to make a 
process in dower upon the estate, for making good my new fortune upon 
matrimony, which accordingly I did; and, upon the whole, the manager went 
back to England well satisfied that he had gotten the unaccepted bill of 
exchange, which was for two thousand five hundred pounds, with some other 
things, which together amounted to seventeen thousand livres; and thus I got rid 
of him. 

I was visited with great civility on this sad occasion of the loss of my husband, 
as they thought him, by a great many ladies of quality. And the Prince of ; 
to whom it was reported he was carrying the jewels, sent his gentleman with a 
very handsome compliment of condolence to me; and his gentleman, whether 
with or without order, hinted as if his Highness did intend to have visited me 
himself, but that some accident, which he made a long story of, had prevented 
him. 

By the concourse of ladies and others that thus came to visit me, I began to be 
much known; and as I did not forget to set myself out with all possible 
advantage, considering the dress of a widow, which in those days was a most 








frightful thing; I say, as I did thus from my own vanity, for I was not ignorant 
that I was very handsome; I say, on this account I was soon made very public, 
and was known by the name of La belle veufeu de Poictou, or the pretty widow 
of Poictou. As I was very well pleased to see myself thus handsomely used in 
my affliction, it soon dried up all my tears; and though I appeared as a widow, 
yet, as we say in England, it was of a widow comforted. I took care to let the 
ladies see that I knew how to receive them; that I was not at a loss how to behave 
to any of them; and, in short, I began to be very popular there. But I had an 
occasion afterwards which made me decline that kind of management, as you 
shall hear presently. 

About four days after I had received the compliments of condolence from the 
Prince , the same gentleman he had sent before came to tell me that his 
Highness was coming to give me a visit. I was indeed surprised at that, and 
perfectly at a loss how to behave. However, as there was no remedy, I prepared 
to receive him as well as I could. It was not many minutes after but he was at the 
door, and came in, introduced by his own gentleman, as above, and after by my 
woman Amy. 

He treated me with abundance of civility, and condoled handsomely on the 
loss of my husband, and likewise the manner of it. He told me he understood he 
was coming to Versailles to himself, to show him some jewels; that it was true 
that he had discoursed with him about jewels, but could not imagine how any 
villains should hear of his coming at that time with them; that he had not ordered 
him to attend with them at Versailles, but told him that he would come to Paris 
by such a day, so that he was no way accessory to the disaster. I told him gravely 
I knew very well that all his Highness had said of that part was true; that these 
villains knew his profession, and knew, no doubt, that he always carried a casket 
of jewels about him, and that he always wore a diamond ring on his finger worth 
a hundred pistoles, which report had magnified to five hundred; and that, if he 
had been going to any other place, it would have been the same thing. After this 
his Highness rose up to go, and told me he had resolved, however, to make me 
some reparation; and with these words put a silk purse into my hand with a 
hundred pistoles, and told me he would make me a farther compliment of a small 
pension, which his gentleman would inform me of. 

You may be sure I behaved with a due sense of so much goodness, and offered 
to kneel to kiss his hand; but he took me up and saluted me, and sat down again 
(though before he made as if he was going away), making me sit down by him. 

He then began to talk with me more familiarly; told me he hoped I was not left 
in bad circumstances; that Mr. was reputed to be very rich, and that he had 
gained lately great sums by some jewels, and he hoped, he said, that I had still a 








fortune agreeable to the condition I had lived in before. 

I replied, with some tears, which, I confess, were a little forced, that I 
believed, if Mr. had lived, we should have been out of danger of want, but 
that it was impossible to estimate the loss which I had sustained, besides that of 
the life of my husband; that, by the opinion of those that knew something of his 
affairs, and of what value the jewels were which he intended to have shown to 
his Highness, he could not have less about him than the value of a hundred 
thousand livres; that it was a fatal blow to me, and to his whole family, 
especially that they should be lost in such a manner. 

His Highness returned, with an air of concern, that he was very sorry for it; 
but he hoped, if I settled in Paris, I might find ways to restore my fortune; at the 
same time he complimented me upon my being very handsome, as he was 
pleased to call it, and that I could not fail of admirers. I stood up and humbly 
thanked his Highness, but told him I had no expectations of that kind; that I 
thought I should be obliged to go over to England, to look after my husband’s 
effects there, which, I was told, were considerable, but that I did not know what 
justice a poor stranger would get among them; and as for Paris, my fortune being 
so impaired, I saw nothing before me but to go back to Poictou to my friends, 
where some of my relations, I hoped, might do something for me, and added that 
one of my brothers was an abbot at , near Poictiers. 

He stood up, and taking me by the hand, led me to a large looking-glass, 
which made up the pier in the front of the parlour. “Look there, madam,” said 
he; “is it fit that that face” (pointing to my figure in the glass) “should go back to 
Poictou? No, madam,” says he; “stay and make some gentleman of quality 
happy, that may, in return, make you forget all your sorrows;” and with that he 
took me in his arms, and kissing me twice, told me he would see me again, but 
with less ceremony. 

Some little time after this, but the same day, his gentleman came to me again, 
and with great ceremony and respect, delivered me a black box tied with a 
scarlet riband and sealed with a noble coat-of-arms, which, I suppose, was the 
prince’s. 

There was in it a grant from his Highness, or an assignment—I know not 
which to call it—with a warrant to his banker to pay me two thousand livres a 
year during my stay in Paris, as the widow of Monsieur , the jeweller, 
mentioning the horrid murder of my late husband as the occasion of it, as above. 

I received it with great submission, and expressions of being infinitely obliged 
to his master, and of my showing myself on all occasions his Highness’s most 
obedient servant; and after giving my most humble duty to his Highness, with 
the utmost acknowledgments of the obligation, &c., I went to a little cabinet, and 











taking out some money, which made a little sound in taking it out, offered to 
give him five pistoles. 

He drew back, but with the greatest respect, and told me he humbly thanked 
me, but that he durst not take a farthing; that his Highness would take it so ill of 
him, he was sure he would never see his face more; but that he would not fail to 
acquaint his Highness what respect I had offered; and added, “I assure you, 
madam, you are more in the good graces of my master, the Prince of , than 
you are aware of; and I believe you will hear more of him.” 

Now I began to understand him, and resolved, if his Highness did come again, 
he should see me under no disadvantages, if I could help it. I told him, if his 
Highness did me the honour to see me again, I hoped he would not let me be so 
surprised as I was before; that I would be glad to have some little notice of it, 
and would be obliged to him if he would procure it me. He told me he was very 
sure that when his Highness intended to visit me he should be sent before to give 
me notice of it, and that he would give me as much warning of it as possible. 

He came several times after this on the same errand, that is, about the 
settlement, the grant requiring several things yet to be done for making it 
payable without going every time to the prince again for a fresh warrant. The 
particulars of this part I did not understand; but as soon as it was finished, which 
was above two months, the gentleman came one afternoon, and said his 
Highness designed to visit me in the evening, but desired to be admitted without 
ceremony. 

I prepared not my rooms only, but myself; and when he came in there was 
nobody appeared in the house but his gentleman and my maid Amy; and of her I 
bid the gentleman acquaint his Highness that she was an Englishwoman, that she 
did not understand a word of French, and that she was one also that might be 
trusted. 

When he came into my room, I fell down at his feet before he could come to 
salute me, and with words that I had prepared, full of duty and respect, thanked 
him for his bounty and goodness to a poor, desolate woman, oppressed under the 
weight of so terrible a disaster; and refused to rise till he would allow me the 
honour to kiss his hand. 

“Levez vous donc,” says the prince, taking me in his arms; “I design more 
favours for you than this trifle;’ and going on, he added, “You shall for the 
future find a friend where you did not look for it, and I resolve to let you see 
how kind I can be to one who is to me the most agreeable creature on earth.” 

I was dressed in a kind of half mourning, had tumed off my weeds, and my 
head, though I had yet no ribands or lace, was so dressed as failed not to set me 
out with advantage enough, for I began to understand his meaning; and the 





prince professed I was the most beautiful creature on earth. “And where have I 
lived,” says he, “and how ill have I been served, that I should never till now be 
showed the finest woman in France!” 

This was the way in all the world the most likely to break in upon my virtue, if 
I had been mistress of any; for I was now become the vainest creature upon 
earth, and particularly of my beauty, which as other people admired, so I became 
every day more foolishly in love with myself than before. 

He said some very kind things to me after this, and sat down with me for an 
hour or more, when, getting up and calling his gentleman by his name, he threw 
open the door: “Au boire,” says he; upon which his gentleman immediately 
brought up a little table covered with a fine damask cloth, the table no bigger 
than he could bring in his two hands, but upon it was set two decanters, one of 
champagne and the other of water, six silver plates, and a service of fine 
sweetmeats in fine china dishes, on a set of rings standing up about twenty 
inches high, one above another. Below was three roasted partridges and a quail. 
As soon as his gentleman had set it all down, he ordered him to withdraw. 
“Now,” says the prince, “I intend to sup with you.” 

When he sent away his gentleman, I stood up and offered to wait on his 
Highness while he ate; but he positively refused, and told me, “No; to-morrow 
you shall be the widow of Monsieur , the jeweller, but to-night you shall be 
my mistress; therefore sit here,” says he, “and eat with me, or I will get up and 
serve.” 

I would then have called up my woman Amy, but I thought that would not be 
proper neither; so I made my excuse, that since his Highness would not let his 
Own servant wait, I would not presume to let my woman come up; but if he 
would please to let me wait, it would be my honour to fill his Highness’s wine. 
But, as before, he would by no means allow me; so we sat and ate together. 








THE VISIT OF THE PRINCE 
And refused to rise till he would allow me the honour to kiss his hand 

“Now, madam,” says the prince, “give me leave to lay aside my character; let 
us talk together with the freedom of equals. My quality sets me at a distance 
from you, and makes you ceremonious. Your beauty exalts you to more than an 
equality. I must, then, treat you as lovers do their mistresses, but I cannot speak 
the language; it is enough to tell you how agreeable you are to me, how I am 
surprised at your beauty, and resolve to make you happy, and to be happy with 
you.” 

I knew not what to say to him a good while, but blushed, and looking up 
towards him, said I was already made happy in the favour of a person of such 
rank, and had nothing to ask of his Highness but that he would believe me 
infinitely obliged. 

After he had eaten, he poured the sweetmeats into my lap; and the wine being 
out, he called his gentleman again to take away the table, who, at first, only took 
the cloth and the remains of what was to eat away; and, laying another cloth, set 
the table on one side of the room with a noble service of plate upon it, worth at 
least two hundred pistoles. Then, having set the two decanters again upon the 
table, filled as before, he withdrew; for I found the fellow understood his 


business very well, and his lord’s business too. 

About half-an-hour after, the prince told me that I offered to wait a little 
before, that if I would now take the trouble he would give me leave to give him 
some wine; so I went to the table, filled a glass of wine, and brought it to him on 
a fine salver, which the glasses stood on, and brought the bottle or decanter for 
water in my other hand, to mix as he thought fit. 

He smiled, and bid me look on that salver, which I did, and admired it much, 
for it was a very fine one indeed. “You may see,” says he, “I resolve to have 
more of your company, for my servant shall leave you that plate for my use.” I 
told him I believed his Highness would not take it ill that I was not furnished fit 
to entertain a person of his rank, and that I would take great care of it, and value 
myself infinitely upon the honour of his Highness’s visit. 

It now began to grow late, and he began to take notice of it. “But,” says he, “I 
cannot leave you; have you not a spare lodging for one night?” I told him I had 
but a homely lodging to entertain such a guest. He said something exceeding 
kind on that head, but not fit to repeat, adding that my company would make him 
amends. 

About midnight he sent his gentleman of an errand, after telling him aloud that 
he intended to stay here all night. In a little time his gentleman brought him a 
nightgown, slippers, two caps, a neckcloth, and shirt, which he gave me to carry 
into his chamber, and sent his man home; and then, turning to me, said I should 
do him the honour to be his chamberlain of the household, and his dresser also. I 
smiled, and told him I would do myself the honour to wait on him upon all 
occasions. 

About one in the morning, while his gentleman was yet with him, I begged 
leave to withdraw, supposing he would go to bed; but he took the hint, and said, 
“T’m not going to bed yet; pray let me see you again.” 

I took this time to undress me, and to come in a new dress, which was, in a 
manner, une dishabille, but so fine, and all about me so clean and so agreeable, 
that he seemed surprised. “I thought,” says he, “you could not have dressed to 
more advantage than you had done before; but now,” says he, “you charm me a 
thousand times more, if that be possible.” 

“Tt is only a loose habit, my lord,” said I, “that I may the better wait on your 
Highness.” He pulls me to him. “You are perfectly obliging,” says he; and, 
sitting on the bedside, says he, “Now you shall be a princess, and know what it is 
to oblige the gratefullest man alive;” and with that he took me in his arms.... I 
can go no farther in the particulars of what passed at that time, but it ended in 
this, that, in short, I lay with him all night. 

I have given you the whole detail of this story to lay it down as a black 


scheme of the way how unhappy women are ruined by great men; for, though 
poverty and want is an irresistible temptation to the poor, vanity and great things 
are as irresistible to others. To be courted by a prince, and by a prince who was 
first a benefactor, then an admirer; to be called handsome, the finest woman in 
France, and to be treated as a woman fit for the bed of a prince—these are things 
a woman must have no vanity in her, nay, no corruption in her, that is not 
overcome by it; and my case was such that, as before, I had enough of both. 

I had now no poverty attending me; on the contrary, I was mistress of ten 
thousand pounds before the prince did anything for me. Had I been mistress of 
my resolution, had I been less obliging, and rejected the first attack, all had been 
safe; but my virtue was lost before, and the devil, who had found the way to 
break in upon me by one temptation, easily mastered me now by another; and I 
gave myself up to a person who, though a man of high dignity, was yet the most 
tempting and obliging that ever I met with in my life. 

I had the same particular to insist upon here with the prince that I had with my 
gentleman before. I hesitated much at consenting at first asking, but the prince 
told me princes did not court like other men; that they brought more powerful 
arguments; and he very prettily added that they were sooner repulsed than other 
men, and ought to be sooner complied with; intimating, though very genteely, 
that after a woman had positively refused him once, he could not, like other men, 
wait with importunities and stratagems, and laying long sieges; but as such men 
as he stormed warmly, so, if repulsed, they made no second attacks; and, indeed, 
it was but reasonable; for as it was below their rank to be long battering a 
woman’s constancy, so they ran greater hazards in being exposed in their amours 
than other men did. 

I took this for a satisfactory answer, and told his Highness that I had the same 
thoughts in respect to the manner of his attacks; for that his person and his 
arguments were irresistible; that a person of his rank and a munificence so 
unbounded could not be withstood; that no virtue was proof against him, except 
such as was able, too, to suffer martyrdom; that I thought it impossible I could 
be overcome, but that now I found it was impossible I should not be overcome; 
that so much goodness, joined with so much greatness, would have conquered a 
saint; and that I confessed he had the victory over me, by a merit infinitely 
superior to the conquest he had made. 

He made me a most obliging answer; told me abundance of fine things, which 
still flattered my vanity, till at last | began to have pride enough to believe him, 
and fancied myself a fit mistress for a prince. 

As I had thus given the prince the last favour, and he had all the freedom with 
me that it was possible for me to grant, so he gave me leave to use as much 


freedom with him another way, and that was to have everything of him I thought 
fit to command; and yet I did not ask of him with an air of avarice, as if I was 
greedily making a penny of him, but I managed him with such art that he 
generally anticipated my demands. He only requested of me that I would not 
think of taking another house, as I had intimated to his Highness that I intended, 
not thinking it good enough to receive his visits in; but he said my house was the 
most convenient that could possibly be found in all Paris for an amour, 
especially for him, having a way out into three streets, and not overlooked by 
any neighbours, so that he could pass and repass without observation; for one of 
the back-ways opened into a narrow dark alley, which alley was a thoroughfare 
or passage out of one street into another; and any person that went in or out by 
the door had no more to do but to see that there was nobody following him in the 
alley before he went in at the door. This request, I knew, was reasonable, and 
therefore I assured him I would not change my dwelling, seeing his Highness did 
not think it too mean for me to receive him in. 

He also desired me that I would not take any more servants or set up any 
equipage, at least for the present; for that it would then be immediately 
concluded I had been left very rich, and then I should be thronged with the 
impertinence of admirers, who would be attracted by the money, as well as by 
the beauty of a young widow, and he should be frequently interrupted in his 
visits; or that the world would conclude I was maintained by somebody, and 
would be indefatigable to find out the person; so that he should have spies 
peeping at him every time he went out or in, which it would be impossible to 
disappoint; and that he should presently have it talked over all the toilets in Paris 
that the Prince de had got the jeweller’s widow for a mistress. 

This was too just to oppose, and I made no scruple to tell his Highness that, 
since he had stooped so low as to make me his own, he ought to have all the 
satisfaction in the world that I was all his own; that I would take all the measures 
he should please to direct me to avoid the impertinent attacks of others; and that, 
if he thought fit, I would be wholly within doors, and have it given out that I was 
obliged to go to England to solicit my affairs there, after my husband’s 
misfortune, and that I was not expected there again for at least a year or two. 
This he liked very well; only he said that he would by no means have me 
confined; that it would injure my health, and that I should then take a country- 
house in some village, a good way off of the city, where it should not be known 
who I was, and that he should be there sometimes to divert me. 

I made no scruple of the confinement, and told his Highness no place could be 
a confinement where I had such a visitor, and so I put off the country-house, 
which would have been to remove myself farther from him and have less of his 





company; so I made the house be, as it were, shut up. Amy, indeed, appeared, 
and when any of the neighbours and servants inquired, she answered, in broken 
French, that I was gone to England to look after my affairs, which presently went 
current through the streets about us. For you are to note that the people of Paris, 
especially the women, are the most busy and impertinent inquirers into the 
conduct of their neighbours, especially that of a single woman, that are in the 
world, though there are no greater intriguers in the universe than themselves; and 
perhaps that may be the reason of it, for it is an old but a sure rule, that 

“When deep intrigues are close and shy, 

The guilty are the first that spy.” 

Thus his Highness had the most easy, and yet the most undiscoverable, access 
to me imaginable, and he seldom failed to come two or three nights in a week, 
and sometimes stayed two or three nights together. Once he told me he was 
resolved I should be weary of his company, and that he would learn to know 
what it was to be a prisoner; so he gave out among his servants that he was gone 
to , where he often went a-hunting, and that he should not return under a 
fortnight; and that fortnight he stayed wholly with me, and never went out of my 
doors. 

Never woman in such a station lived a fortnight in so complete a fulness of 
human delight; for to have the entire possession of one of the most accomplished 
princes in the world, and of the politest, best-bred man; to converse with him all 
day, and, as he professed, charm him all night, what could be more inexpressibly 
pleasing, and especially to a woman of a vast deal of pride, as I was? 

To finish the felicity of this part, I must not forget that the devil had played a 
new game with me, and prevailed with me to satisfy myself with this amour, as a 
lawful thing; that a prince of such grandeur and majesty, so infinitely superior to 
me, and one who had made such an introduction by an unparalleled bounty, I 
could not resist; and, therefore, that it was very lawful for me to do it, being at 
that time perfectly single, and unengaged to any other man, as I was, most 
certainly, by the unaccountable absence of my first husband, and the murder of 
my gentleman who went for my second. 

It cannot be doubted but that I was the easier to persuade myself of the truth of 
such a doctrine as this when it was so much for my ease and for the repose of my 
mind to have it be so:— 

“In things we wish, ‘tis easy to deceive; 

What we would have, we willingly believe.” 

Besides, I had no casuists to resolve this doubt; the same devil that put this 
into my head bade me go to any of the Romish clergy, and, under the pretence of 
confession, state the case exactly, and I should see they would either resolve it to 





be no sin at all or absolve me upon the easiest penance. This I had a strong 
inclination to try, but I know not what scruple put me off of it, for I could never 
bring myself to like having to do with those priests. And though it was strange 
that I, who had thus prostituted my chastity and given up all sense of virtue in 
two such particular cases, living a life of open adultery, should scruple anything, 
yet so it was. I argued with myself that I could not be a cheat in anything that 
was esteemed sacred; that I could not be of one opinion, and then pretend myself 
to be of another; nor could I go to confession, who knew nothing of the manner 
of it, and should betray myself to the priest to be a Huguenot, and then might 
come into trouble; but, in short, though I was a whore, yet I was a Protestant 
whore, and could not act as if I was popish, upon any account whatsoever. 

But, I say, I satisfied myself with the surprising occasion, that as it was all 
irresistible, so it was all lawful; for that Heaven would not suffer us to be 
punished for that which it was not possible for us to avoid; and with these 
absurdities I kept conscience from giving me any considerable disturbance in all 
this matter; and I was as perfectly easy as to the lawfulness of it as if I had been 
married to the prince and had had no other husband; so possible is it for us to roll 
ourselves up in wickedness, till we grow invulnerable by conscience; and that 
sentinel, once dozed, sleeps fast, not to be awakened while the tide of pleasure 
continues to flow, or till something dark and dreadful brings us to ourselves 
again. 

I have, I confess, wondered at the stupidity that my intellectual part was under 
all that while; what lethargic fumes dozed the soul; and how was it possible that 
I, who in the case before, where the temptation was many ways more forcible 
and the arguments stronger and more irresistible, was yet under a continued 
inquietude on account of the wicked life I led, could now live in the most 
profound tranquillity and with an uninterrupted peace, nay, even rising up to 
satisfaction and joy, and yet in a more palpable state of adultery than before; for 
before, my gentleman, who called me wife, had the pretence of his wife being 
parted from him, refusing to do the duty of her office as a wife to him. As for 
me, my circumstances were the same; but as for the prince, as he had a fine and 
extraordinary lady, or princess, of his own, so he had had two or three mistresses 
more besides me, and made no scruple of it at all. 

However, I say, as to my own part, I enjoyed myself in perfect tranquillity; 
and as the prince was the only deity I worshipped, so I was really his idol; and 
however it was with his princess, I assure you his other mistresses found a 
sensible difference, and though they could never find me out, yet I had good 
intelligence that they guessed very well that their lord had got some new 
favourite that robbed them of his company, and, perhaps, of some of his usual 


bounty too. And now I must mention the sacrifices he made to his idol, and they 
were not a few, I assure you. 

As he loved like a prince, so he rewarded like a prince; for though he declined 
my making a figure, as above, he let me see that he was above doing it for the 
saving the expense of it, and so he told me, and that he would make it up in other 
things. First of all, he sent me a toilet, with all the appurtenances of silver, even 
so much as the frame of the table; and then for the house, he gave me the table, 
or sideboard of plate, I mentioned above, with all things belonging to it of massy 
silver; so that, in short, I could not for my life study to ask him for anything of 
plate which I had not. 

He could, then, accommodate me in nothing more but jewels and clothes, or 
money for clothes. He sent his gentleman to the mercer’s, and bought me a suit, 
or whole piece, of the finest brocaded silk, figured with gold, and another with 
silver, and another of crimson; so that I had three suits of clothes, such as the 
Queen of France would not have disdained to have worn at that time. Yet I went 
out nowhere; but as those were for me to put on when I went out of mourning, I 
dressed myself in them, one after another, always when his Highness came to 
see me. 

I had no less than five several morning dresses besides these, so that I need 
never be seen twice in the same dress; to these he added several parcels of fine 
linen and of lace, so much that I had no room to ask for more, or, indeed, for so 
much. 

I took the liberty once, in our freedoms, to tell him he was too bountiful, and 
that I was too chargeable to him for a mistress, and that I would be his faithful 
servant at less expense to him; and that he not only left me no room to ask him 
for anything, but that he supplied me with such a profusion of good things that I 
could scarce wear them, or use them, unless I kept a great equipage, which, he 
knew, was no way convenient for him or for me. He smiled, and took me in his 
arms, and told me he was resolved, while I was his, I should never be able to ask 
him for anything, but that he would be daily asking new favours of me. 

After we were up (for this conference was in bed), he desired I would dress 
me in the best suit of clothes I had. It was a day or two after the three suits were 
made and brought home. I told him, if he pleased, I would rather dress me in that 
suit which I knew he liked best. He asked me how I could know which he would 
like best before he had seen them. I told him I would presume for once to guess 
at his fancy by my own; so I went away and dressed me in the second suit, 
brocaded with silver, and returned in full dress, with a suit of lace upon my head, 
which would have been worth in England two hundred pounds sterling; and I 
was every way set out as well as Amy could dress me, who was a very genteel 


dresser too. In this figure I came to him, out of my dressing-room, which opened 
with folding-doors into his bedchamber. 

He sat as one astonished a good while, looking at me, without speaking a 
word, till I came quite up to him, kneeled on one knee to him, and almost, 
whether he would or no, kissed his hand. He took me up, and stood up himself, 
but was surprised when, taking me in his arms, he perceived tears to run down 
my cheeks. “My dear,” says he aloud, “what mean these tears?” “My lord,” said 
I, after some little check, for I could not speak presently, “I beseech you to 
believe me, they are not tears of sorrow, but tears of joy. It is impossible for me 
to see myself snatched from the misery I was fallen into, and at once to be in the 
arms of a prince of such goodness, such immense bounty, and be treated in such 
a manner; it is not possible, my lord,” said I, “to contain the satisfaction of it; 
and it will break out in an excess in some measure proportioned to your immense 
bounty, and to the affection which your Highness treats me with, who am so 
infinitely below you.” 

It would look a little too much like a romance here to repeat all the kind things 
he said to me on that occasion, but I can’t omit one passage. As he saw the tears 
drop down my cheek, he pulls out a fine cambric handkerchief, and was going to 
wipe the tears off, but checked his hand, as if he was afraid to deface something; 
I say, he checked his hand, and tossed the handkerchief to me to do it myself. I 
took the hint immediately, and with a kind of pleasant disdain, “How, my lord,” 
said I, “have you kissed me so often, and don’t you know whether I am painted 
or not? Pray let your Highness satisfy yourself that you have no cheats put upon 
you; for once let me be vain enough to say I have not deceived you with false 
colours.” With this I put a handkerchief into his hand, and taking his hand into 
mine, I made him wipe my face so hard that he was unwilling to do it, for fear of 
hurting me. 

He appeared surprised more than ever, and swore, which was the first time 
that I had heard him swear from my first knowing him, that he could not have 
believed there was any such skin without paint in the world. “Well, my lord,” 
said I, “your Highness shall have a further demonstration than this, as to that 
which you are pleased to accept for beauty, that it is the mere work of nature;” 
and with that I stepped to the door and rung a little bell for my woman Amy, and 
bade her bring me a cup full of hot water, which she did; and when it was come, 
I desired his Highness to feel if it was warm, which he did, and I immediately 
washed my face all over with it before him. This was, indeed, more than 
satisfaction, that is to say, than believing, for it was an undeniable 
demonstration, and he kissed my cheeks and breasts a thousand times, with 
expressions of the greatest surprise imaginable. 


Nor was I a very indifferent figure as to shape; though I had had two children 
by my gentleman, and six by my true husband, I say I was no despisable shape; 
and my prince (I must be allowed the vanity to call him so) was taking his view 
of me as I walked from one end of the room to the other. At last he leads me to 
the darkest part of the room, and standing behind me, bade me hold up my head, 
when, putting both his hands round my neck, as if he was spanning my neck to 
see how small it was, for it was long and small, he held my neck so long and so 
hard in his hand that I complained he hurt me a little. What he did it for I knew 
not, nor had I the least suspicion but that he was spanning my neck; but when I 
said he hurt me, he seemed to let go, and in half a minute more led me to a pier- 
glass, and behold I saw my neck clasped with a fine necklace of diamonds; 
whereas I felt no more what he was doing than if he had really done nothing at 
all, nor did I suspect it in the least. If I had an ounce of blood in me that did not 
fly up into my face, neck, and breasts, it must be from some interruption in the 
vessels. I was all on fire with the sight, and began to wonder what it was that 
was coming to me. 

However, to let him see that I was not unqualified to receive benefits, I turned 
about: “My lord,” says I, “your Highness is resolved to conquer, by your bounty, 
the very gratitude of your servants; you will leave no room for anything but 
thanks, and make those thanks useless too, by their bearing no proportion to the 
occasion.” 

“T love, child,” says he, “to see everything suitable. A fine gown and petticoat, 
a fine laced head, a fine face and neck, and no necklace, would not have made 
the object perfect. But why that blush, my dear?” says the prince. “My lord,” 
said I, “all your gifts call for blushes, but, above all, I blush to receive what I am 
so ill able to merit, and may become so ill also.” 

Thus far I am a standing mark of the weakness of great men in their vice, that 
value not squandering away immense wealth upon the most worthless creatures; 
or, to sum it up in a word, they raise the value of the object which they pretend 
to pitch upon by their fancy; I say, raise the value of it at their own expense; give 
vast presents for a ruinous favour, which is so far from being equal to the price 
that nothing will at last prove more absurd than the cost men are at to purchase 
their own destruction. 

I could not, in the height of all this fine doings—I say, I could not be without 
some just reflection, though conscience was, as I said, dumb, as to any 
disturbance it gave me in my wickedness. My vanity was fed up to such a height 
that I had no room to give way to such reflections. But I could not but sometimes 
look back with astonishment at the folly of men of quality, who, immense in 
their bounty as in their wealth, give to a profusion and without bounds to the 


most scandalous of our sex, for granting them the liberty of abusing themselves 
and ruining both. 

I, that knew what this carcase of mine had been but a few years before; how 
overwhelmed with grief, drowned in tears, frightened with the prospect of 
beggary, and surrounded with rags and fatherless children; that was pawning and 
selling the rags that covered me for a dinner, and sat on the ground despairing of 
help and expecting to be starved, till my children were snatched from me to be 
kept by the parish; I, that was after this a whore for bread, and, abandoning 
conscience and virtue, lived with another woman’s husband; I, that was despised 
by all my relations, and my husband’s too; I, that was left so entirely desolate, 
friendless, and helpless that I knew not how to get the least help to keep me from 
starving,—that I should be caressed by a prince, for the honour of having the 
scandalous use of my prostituted body, common before to his inferiors, and 
perhaps would not have denied one of his footmen but a little while before, if I 
could have got my bread by it. 

I say, I could not but reflect upon the brutality and blindness of mankind; that 
because nature had given me a good skin and some agreeable features, should 
suffer that beauty to be such a bait to appetite as to do such sordid, 
unaccountable things to obtain the possession of it. 

It is for this reason that I have so largely set down the particulars of the 
caresses I was treated with by the jeweller, and also by this prince; not to make 
the story an incentive to the vice, which I am now such a sorrowful penitent for 
being guilty of (God forbid any should make so vile a use of so good a design), 
but to draw the just picture of a man enslaved to the rage of his vicious appetite; 
how he defaces the image of God in his soul, dethrones his reason, causes 
conscience to abdicate the possession, and exalts sense into the vacant throne; 
how he deposes the man and exalts the brute. 

Oh! could we hear the reproaches this great man afterwards loaded himself 
with when he grew weary of this admired creature, and became sick of his vice, 
how profitable would the report of them be to the reader of this story! But had he 
himself also known the dirty history of my actings upon the stage of life that 
little time I had been in the world, how much more severe would those 
reproaches have been upon himself! But I shall come to this again. 

I lived in this gay sort of retirement almost three years, in which time no 
amour of such a kind, sure, was ever carried up so high. The prince knew no 
bounds to his munificence; he could give me nothing, either for my wearing, or 
using, or eating, or drinking, more than he had done from the beginning. 

His presents were after that in gold, and very frequent and large, often a 
hundred pistoles, never less than fifty at a time; and I must do myself the justice 


that I seemed rather backward to receive than craving and encroaching. Not that 
I had not an avaricious temper, nor was it that I did not foresee that this was my 
harvest, in which I was to gather up, and that it would not last long; but it was 
that really his bounty always anticipated my expectations, and even my wishes; 
and he gave me money so fast that he rather poured it in upon me than left me 
room to ask it; so that, before I could spend fifty pistoles, I had always a hundred 
to make it up. 

After I had been near a year and a half in his arms as above, or thereabouts, I 
proved with child. I did not take any notice of it to him till I was satisfied that I 
was not deceived; when one morning early, when we were in bed together, I said 
to him, “My lord, I doubt your Highness never gives yourself leave to think what 
the case should be if I should have the honour to be with child by you.” “Why, 
my dear,” says he, “we are able to keep it if such a thing should happen; I hope 
you are not concerned about that.” “No, my lord,” said I; “I should think myself 
very happy if I could bring your Highness a son; I should hope to see him a 
lieutenant-general of the king’s armies by the interest of his father, and by his 
own merit.” “Assure yourself, child,” says he, “if it should be so, I will not 
refuse owning him for my son, though it be, as they call it, a natural son; and 
shall never slight or neglect him, for the sake of his mother.” Then he began to 
importune me to know if it was so, but I positively denied it so long, till at last I 
was able to give him the satisfaction of knowing it himself by the motion of the 
child within me. 

He professed himself overjoyed at the discovery, but told me that now it was 
absolutely necessary for me to quit the confinement which, he said, I had 
suffered for his sake, and to take a house somewhere in the country, in order for 
health as well as for privacy, against my lying-in. This was quite out of my way; 
but the prince, who was a man of pleasure, had, it seems, several retreats of this 
kind, which he had made use of, I suppose, upon like occasions. And so, leaving 
it, as it were, to his gentleman, he provided a very convenient house, about four 
miles south of Paris, at the village of , where I had very agreeable lodgings, 
good gardens, and all things very easy to my content. But one thing did not 
please me at all, viz., that an old woman was provided, and put into the house to 
furnish everything necessary to my lying-in, and to assist at my travail. 

I did not like this old woman at all; she looked so like a spy upon me, or (as 
sometimes I was frighted to imagine) like one set privately to despatch me out of 
the world, as might best suit with the circumstance of my lying-in. And when his 
Highness came the next time to see me, which was not many days, I 
expostulated a little on the subject of the old woman; and by the management of 
my tongue, as well as by the strength of reasoning, I convinced him that it would 





not be at all convenient; that it would be the greater risk on his side; and at first 
or last it would certainly expose him and me also. I assured him that my servant, 
being an Englishwoman, never knew to that hour who his Highness was; that I 
always called him the Count de Clerac, and that she knew nothing else of him, 
nor ever should; that if he would give me leave to choose proper persons for my 
use, it should be so ordered that not one of them should know who he was, or 
perhaps ever see his face; and that, for the reality of the child that should be 
born, his Highness, who had alone been at the first of it, should, if he pleased, be 
present in the room all the time, so that he would need no witnesses on that 
account. 

This discourse fully satisfied him, so that he ordered his gentleman to dismiss 
the old woman the same day; and without any difficulty I sent my maid Amy to 
Calais, and thence to Dover, where she got an English midwife and an English 
nurse to come over on purpose to attend an English lady of quality, as they 
styled me, for four months certain. 

The midwife, Amy had agreed to pay a hundred guineas to, and bear her 
charges to Paris, and back again to Dover. The poor woman that was to be my 
nurse had twenty pounds, and the same terms for charges as the other. 

I was very easy when Amy returned, and the more because she brought with 
the midwife a good motherly sort of woman, who was to be her assistant, and 
would be very helpful on occasion; and bespoke a man midwife at Paris too, if 
there should be any necessity for his help. Having thus made provision for 
everything, the Count, for so we all called him in public, came as often to see me 
as I could expect, and continued exceeding kind, as he had always been. One 
day, conversing together upon the subject of my being with child, I told him how 
all things were in order, but that I had a strange apprehension that I should die 
with that child. He smiled. “So all the ladies say, my dear,” says he, “when they 
are with child.” “Well, however, my lord,” said I, “it is but just that care should 
be taken that what you have bestowed in your excess of bounty upon me should 
not be lost;” and upon this I pulled a paper out of my bosom, folded up, but not 
sealed, and I read it to him, wherein I had left order that all the plate and jewels 
and fine furniture which his Highness had given me should be restored to him by 
my women, and the keys be immediately delivered to his gentleman in case of 
disaster. 

Then I recommended my woman, Amy, to his favour for a hundred pistoles, 
on condition she gave the keys up as above to his gentleman, and his 
gentleman’s receipt for them. When he saw this, “My dear child,” said he, and 
took me in his arms, “what! have you been making your will and disposing of 
your effects? Pray, who do you make your universal heir?” “So far as to do 


justice to your Highness, in case of mortality, I have, my lord,” said I, “and who 
should I dispose the valuable things to, which I have had from your hand as 
pledges of your favour and testimonies of your bounty, but to the giver of them? 
If the child should live, your Highness will, I don’t question, act like yourself in 
that part, and I shall have the utmost satisfaction that it will be well used by your 
direction.” 

I could see he took this very well. “I have forsaken all the ladies in Paris,” 
says he, “for you, and I have lived every day since I knew you to see that you 
know how to merit all that a man of honour can do for you. Be easy, child; I 
hope you shall not die, and all you have is your own, to do what with it you 
please.” 

I was then within about two months of my time, and that soon wore off. When 
I found my time was come, it fell out very happily that he was in the house, and I 
entreated he would continue a few hours in the house, which he agreed to. They 
called his Highness to come into the room, if he pleased, as I had offered and as 
I desired him; and I sent word I would make as few cries as possible to prevent 
disturbing him. He came into the room once, and called to me to be of good 
courage, it would soon be over, and then he withdrew again; and in about half- 
an-hour more Amy carried him the news that I was delivered, and had brought 
him a charming boy. He gave her ten pistoles for her news, stayed till they had 
adjusted things about me, and then came into the room again, cheered me and 
spoke kindly to me, and looked on the child, then withdrew, and came again the 
next day to visit me. 

Since this, and when I have looked back upon these things with eyes 
unpossessed with crime, when the wicked part has appeared in its clearer light 
and I have seen it in its own natural colours, when no more blinded with the 
glittering appearances which at that time deluded me, and as in like cases, if I 
may guess at others by myself, too much possessed the mind; I say, since this I 
have often wondered with what pleasure or satisfaction the prince could look 
upon the poor innocent infant, which, though his own, and that he might that 
way have some attachment in his affections to it, yet must always afterwards be 
a remembrancer to him of his most early crime, and, which was worse, must 
bear upon itself, unmerited, an eternal mark of infamy, which should be spoken 
of, upon all occasions, to its reproach, from the folly of its father and wickedness 
of its mother. 

Great men are indeed delivered from the burthen of their natural children, or 
bastards, as to their maintenance. This is the main affliction in other cases, where 
there is not substance sufficient without breaking into the fortunes of the family. 
In those cases either a man’s legitimate children suffer, which is very unnatural, 


or the unfortunate mother of that illegitimate birth has a dreadful affliction, 
either of being turned off with her child, and be left to starve, &c., or of seeing 
the poor infant packed off with a piece of money to those she-butchers who take 
children off their hands, as ‘tis called, that is to say, starve them, and, in a word, 
murder them. 

Great men, I say, are delivered from this burthen, because they are always 
furnished to supply the expense of their out-of-the-way offspring, by making 
little assignments upon the Bank of Lyons or the townhouse of Paris, and settling 
those sums, to be received for the maintenance of such expense as they see 
cause. 

Thus, in the case of this child of mine, while he and I conversed, there was no 
need to make any appointment as an appanage or maintenance for the child or its 
nurse, for he supplied me more than sufficiently for all those things; but 
afterwards, when time, and a particular circumstance, put an end to our 
conversing together (as such things always meet with a period, and generally 
break off abruptly), I say, after that, I found he appointed the children a settled 
allowance, by an assignment of annual rent upon the Bank of Lyons, which was 
sufficient for bringing them handsomely, though privately, up in the world, and 
that not in a manner unworthy of their father’s blood, though I came to be sunk 
and forgotten in the case; nor did the children ever know anything of their 
mother to this day, other than as you may have an account hereafter. 

But to look back to the particular observation I was making, which I hope may 
be of use to those who read my story, I say it was something wonderful to me to 
see this person so exceedingly delighted at the birth of this child, and so pleased 
with it; for he would sit and look at it, and with an air of seriousness sometimes a 
great while together, and particularly, I observed, he loved to look at it when it 
was asleep. 

It was indeed a lovely, charming child, and had a certain vivacity in its 
countenance that is far from being common to all children so young; and he 
would often say to me that he believed there was something extraordinary in the 
child, and he did not doubt but he would come to be a great man. 

I could never hear him say so, but though secretly it pleased me, yet it so 
closely touched me another way that I could not refrain sighing, and sometimes 
tears; and one time in particular it so affected me that I could not conceal it from 
him; but when he saw tears run down my face, there was no concealing the 
occasion from him; he was too importunate to be denied in a thing of that 
moment; so I frankly answered, “It sensibly affects me, my lord,” said I, “that, 
whatever the merit of this little creature may be, he must always have a bend on 
his arms. The disaster of his birth will be always, not a blot only to his honour, 


but a bar to his fortunes in the world. Our affection will be ever his affliction, 
and his mother’s crime be the son’s reproach. The blot can never be wiped out 
by the most glorious action; nay, if it lives to raise a family,” said I, “the infamy 
must descend even to its innocent posterity.” 

He took the thought, and sometimes told me afterwards that it made a deeper 
impression on him than he discovered to me at that time; but for the present he 
put it off with telling me these things could not be helped; that they served for a 
spur to the spirits of brave men, inspired them with the principles of gallantry, 
and prompted them to brave actions; that though it might be true that the 
mention of illegitimacy might attend the name, yet that personal virtue placed a 
man of honour above the reproach of his birth; that, as he had no share in the 
offence, he would have no concern at the blot; when, having by his own merit 
placed himself out of the reach of scandal, his fame should drown the memory of 
his beginning; that as it was usual for men of quality to make such little escapes, 
so the number of their natural children were so great, and they generally took 
such good care of their education, that some of the greatest men in the world had 
a bend in their coats-of-arms, and that it was of no consequence to them, 
especially when their fame began to rise upon the basis of their acquired merit; 
and upon this he began to reckon up to me some of the greatest families in 
France and in England also. 

This carried off our discourse for a time; but I went farther with him once, 
removing the discourse from the part attending our children to the reproach 
which those children would be apt to throw upon us, their originals; and when 
speaking a little too feelingly on the subject, he began to receive the impression 
a little deeper than I wished he had done. At last he told me I had almost acted 
the confessor to him; that I might, perhaps, preach a more dangerous doctrine to 
him than we should either of us like, or than I was aware of. “For, my dear,” 
says he, “if once we come to talk of repentance we must talk of parting.” 

If tears were in my eyes before, they flowed too fast now to be restrained, and 
I gave him but too much satisfaction by my looks that I had yet no reflections 
upon my mind strong enough to go that length, and that I could no more think of 
parting than he could. 

He said a great many kind things, which were great, like himself, and, 
extenuating our crime, intimated to me that he could no more part with me than I 
could with him; so we both, as I may say, even against our light and against our 
conviction, concluded to sin on; indeed, his affection to the child was one great 
tie to him, for he was extremely fond of it. 

The child lived to be a considerable man. He was first an officer of the Garde 
du Corps of France, and afterwards colonel of a regiment of dragoons in Italy, 


and on many extraordinary occasions showed that he was not unworthy such a 
father, but many ways deserving a legitimate birth and a better mother; of which 
hereafter. 

I think I may say now that I lived indeed like a queen; or, if you will have me 
confess that my condition had still the reproach of a whore, I may say I was, 
sure, the queen of whores; for no woman was ever more valued or more caressed 
by a person of such quality only in the station of a mistress. I had, indeed, one 
deficiency which women in such circumstances seldom are chargeable with, 
namely, I craved nothing of him, I never asked him for anything in my life, nor 
suffered myself to be made use of, as is too much the custom of mistresses, to 
ask favours for others. His bounty always prevented me in the first, and my strict 
concealing myself in the last, which was no less to my convenience than his. 

The only favour I ever asked of him was for his gentleman, who he had all 
along entrusted with the secret of our affair, and who had once so much offended 
him by some omissions in his duty that he found it very hard to make his peace. 
He came and laid his case before my woman Amy, and begged her to speak to 
me to intercede for him, which I did, and on my account he was received again 
and pardoned, for which the grateful dog requited me by getting to bed to his 
benefactress, Amy, at which I was very angry. But Amy generously 
acknowledged that it was her fault as much as his; that she loved the fellow so 
much that she believed if he had not asked her she should have asked him. I say, 
this pacified me, and I only obtained of her that she should not let him know that 
I knew it. 

I might have interspersed this part of my story with a great many pleasant 
parts and discourses which happened between my maid Amy and I, but I omit 
them on account of my own story, which has been so extraordinary. However, I 
must mention something as to Amy and her gentleman. 

I inquired of Amy upon what terms they came to be so intimate, but Amy 
seemed backward to explain herself. I did not care to press her upon a question 
of that nature, knowing that she might have answered my question with a 
question, and have said, “Why, how did I and the prince come to be so 
intimate?” So I left off farther inquiring into it, till, after some time, she told it 
me all freely of her own accord, which, to cut it short, amounted to no more than 
this, that, like mistress like maid, as they had many leisure hours together below, 
while they waited respectively when his lord and I were together above; I say, 
they could hardly avoid the usual question one to another, namely, why might 
not they do the same thing below that we did above? 


On that account, indeed, as I said above, I could not find in my heart to be 
angry with Amy. I was, indeed, afraid the girl would have been with child too, 
but that did not happen, and so there was no hurt done; for Amy had been 
hanselled before, as well as her mistress, and by the same party too, as you have 
heard. 

After I was up again, and my child provided with a good nurse, and, withal, 
winter coming on, it was proper to think of coming to Paris again, which I did; 
but as I had now a coach and horses, and some servants to attend me, by my 
lord’s allowance, I took the liberty to have them come to Paris sometimes, and 
so to take a tour into the garden of the Tuileries and the other pleasant places of 
the city. It happened one day that my prince (if I may call him so) had a mind to 
give me some diversion, and to take the air with me; but, that he might do it and 
not be publicly known, he comes to me in a coach of the Count de , a great 
officer of the court, attended by his liveries also; so that, in a word, it was 
impossible to guess by the equipage who I was or who I belonged to; also, that I 
might be the more effectually concealed, he ordered me to be taken up at a 
mantua-maker’s house, where he sometimes came, whether upon other amours 
or not was no business of mine to inquire. I knew nothing whither he intended to 
carry me; but when he was in the coach with me, he told me he had ordered his 
servants to go to court with me, and he would show me some of the beau monde. 
I told him I cared not where I went while I had the honour to have him with me. 
So he carried me to the fine palace of Meudon, where the Dauphin then was, and 
where he had some particular intimacy with one of the Dauphin’s domestics, 
who procured a retreat for me in his lodgings while we stayed there, which was 
three or four days. 

While I was there the king happened to come thither from Versailles, and 
making but a short stay, visited Madame the Dauphiness, who was then living. 
The prince was here incognito, only because of his being with me, and therefore, 
when he heard that the king was in the gardens, he kept close within the 
lodgings; but the gentleman in whose lodgings we were, with his lady and 
several others, went out to see the king, and I had the honour to be asked to go 
with them. 

After we had seen the king, who did not stay long in the gardens, we walked 
up the broad terrace, and crossing the hall towards the great staircase, I had a 
sight which confounded me at once, as I doubt not it would have done to any 
woman in the world. The horse guards, or what they call there the gens d’armes, 
had, upon some occasion, been either upon duty or been reviewed, or something 
(I did not understand that part) was the matter that occasioned their being there, I 
know not what; but, walking in the guard-chamber, and with his jack-boots on, 





and the whole habit of the troop, as it is worn when our horse guards are upon 
duty, as they call it, at St. James’s Park; I say, there, to my inexpressible 
confusion, I saw Mr. , my first husband, the brewer. 

I could not be deceived; I passed so near him that I almost brushed him with 
my clothes, and looked him full in the face, but having my fan before my face, 
so that he could not know me. However, I knew him perfectly well, and I heard 
him speak, which was a second way of knowing him. Besides being, you may be 
sure, astonished and surprised at such a sight, I turned about after I had passed 
him some steps, and pretending to ask the lady that was with me some questions, 
I stood as if I had viewed the great hall, the outer guard-chamber, and some 
things; but I did it to take a full view of his dress, that I might farther inform 
myself. 

While I stood thus amusing the lady that was with me with questions, he 
walked, talking with another man of the same cloth, back again, just by me; and 
to my particular satisfaction, or dissatisfaction—take it which way you will—I 
heard him speak English, the other being, it seems, an Englishman. 

I then asked the lady some other questions. “Pray, madam,” says I, “what are 
these troopers here? Are they the king’s guards?” “No,” says she; “they are the 
gens d’armes; a small detachment of them, I suppose, attended the king to-day, 
but they are not his Majesty’s ordinary guard.” Another lady that was with her 
said, “No, madam, it seems that is not the case, for I heard them saying the gens 
d’armes were here to-day by special order, some of them being to march towards 
the Rhine, and these attend for orders; but they go back to-morrow to Orleans, 
where they are expected.” 

This satisfied me in part, but I found means after this to inquire whose 
particular troop it was that the gentlemen that were here belonged to; and with 
that I heard they would all be at Paris the week after. 

Two days after this we returned for Paris, when I took occasion to speak to my 
lord, that I heard the gens d’armes were to be in the city the next week, and that I 
should be charmed with seeing them march if they came in a body. He was so 
obliging in such things that I need but just name a thing of that kind and it was 
done; so he ordered his gentleman (I should now call him Amy’s gentleman) to 
get me a place in a certain house, where I might see them march. 

As he did not appear with me on this occasion, so I had the liberty of taking 
my woman Amy with me, and stood where we were very well accommodated 
for the observation which I was to make. I told Amy what I had seen, and she 
was as forward to make the discovery as I was to have her, and almost as much 
surprised at the thing itself. In a word, the gens d’armes entered the city, as was 
expected, and made a most glorious show indeed, being new clothed and armed, 





and being to have their standards blessed by the Archbishop of Paris. On this 
occasion they indeed looked very gay; and as they marched very leisurely, I had 
time to take as critical a view and make as nice a search among them as I 
pleased. Here, in a particular rank, eminent for one monstrous-sized man on the 
right; here, I say, I saw my gentleman again, and a very handsome, jolly fellow 
he was, as any in the troop, though not so monstrous large as that great one I 
speak of, who, it seems, was, however, a gentleman of a good family in 
Gascony, and was called the giant of Gascony. 

It was a kind of a good fortune to us, among the other circumstances of it, that 
something caused the troops to halt in their march a little before that particular 
rank came right against that window which I stood in, so that then we had 
occasion to take our full view of him at a small distance, and so as not to doubt 
of his being the same person. 

Amy, who thought she might, on many accounts, venture with more safety to 
be particular than I could, asked her gentleman how a particular man, who she 
saw there among the gens d’armes, might be inquired after and found out; she 
having seen an Englishman riding there which was supposed to be dead in 
England for several years before she came out of London and that his wife had 
married again. It was a question the gentleman did not well understand how to 
answer; but another person that stood by told her, if she would tell him the 
gentleman’s name, he would endeavour to find him out for her, and asked 
jestingly if he was her lover. Amy put that off with a laugh, but still continued 
her inquiry, and in such a manner as the gentleman easily perceived she was in 
earnest; so he left bantering, and asked her in what part of the troop he rode. She 
foolishly told him his name, which she should not have done; and pointing to the 
cornet that troop carried, which was not then quite out of sight, she let him easily 
know whereabouts he rode, only she could not name the captain. However, he 
gave her such directions afterwards that, in short, Amy, who was an 
indefatigable girl, found him out. It seems he had not changed his name, not 
supposing any inquiry would be made after him here; but, I say, Amy found him 
out, and went boldly to his quarters, asked for him, and he came out to her 
immediately. 

I believe I was not more confounded at my first seeing him at Meudon than he 
was at seeing Amy. He started and turned pale as death. Amy believed if he had 
seen her at first, in any convenient place for so villainous a purpose, he would 
have murdered her. 

But he started, as I say above, and asked in English, with an admiration, 
“What are you?” “Sir,” says she, “don’t you know me?” “Yes,” says he, “I knew 
you when you were alive; but what are you now?—-whether ghost or substance I 


know not.” “Be not afraid, sir, of that,” says Amy; “I am the same Amy that I 
was in your service, and do not speak to you now for any hurt, but that I saw you 
accidentally yesterday ride among the soldiers; I thought you might be glad to 
hear from your friends at London.” “Well, Amy,” says he then (having a little 
recovered himself), “how does everybody do? What! is your mistress here?” 
Thus they begun:— 

Amy. My mistress, sir, alas! not the mistress you mean; poor gentlewoman, 
you left her in a sad condition. 

Gent. Why, that’s true, Amy; but it could not be helped; I was in a sad 
condition myself. 

Amy. I believe so, indeed, sir, or else you had not gone away as you did; for it 
was a very terrible condition you left them all in, that I must say. 

Gent. What did they do after I was gone? 

Amy. Do, sir! Very miserably, you may be sure. How could it be otherwise? 

Gent. Well, that’s true indeed; but you may tell me, Amy, what became of 
them, if you please; for though I went so away, it was not because I did not love 
them all very well, but because I could not bear to see the poverty that was 
coming upon them, and which it was not in my power to help. What could I do? 

Amy. Nay, I believe so indeed; and I have heard my mistress say many times 
she did not doubt but your affliction was as great as hers, almost, wherever you 
were. 

Gent. Why, did she believe I was alive, then? 

Amy. Yes, sir; she always said she believed you were alive, because she 
thought she should have heard something of you if you had been dead. 

Gent. Ay, ay; my perplexity was very great indeed, or else I had never gone 
away. 

Amy. It was very cruel, though, to the poor lady, sir, my mistress; she almost 
broke her heart for you at first, for fear of what might befall you, and at last 
because she could not hear from you. 

Gent. Alas, Amy! what could I do? Things were driven to the last extremity 
before I went. I could have done nothing but help starve them all if I had stayed; 
and, besides, I could not bear to see it. 

Amy. You know, sir, I can say little to what passed before, but I am a 
melancholy witness to the sad distresses of my poor mistress as long as I stayed 
with her, and which would grieve your heart to hear them. 

[Here she tells my whole story to the time that the parish took off one of my 
children, and which she perceived very much affected him; and he shook his 
head, and said some things very bitter when he heard of the cruelty of his own 
relations to me. | 


Gent. Well, Amy, I have heard enough so far. What did she do afterwards? 

Amy. I can’t give you any farther account, sir; my mistress would not let me 
stay with her any longer. She said she could neither pay me or subsist me. I told 
her I would serve her without any wages, but I could not live without victuals, 
you know; so I was forced to leave her, poor lady, sore against my will; and I 
heard afterwards that the landlord seized her goods, so she was, I suppose, 
turned out of doors; for as I went by the door, about a month after, I saw the 
house shut up; and, about a fortnight after that, I found there were workmen at 
work, fitting it up, as I suppose, for a new tenant. But none of the neighbours 
could tell me what was become of my poor mistress, only that they said she was 
so poor that it was next to begging; that some of the neighbouring gentlefolks 
had relieved her, or that else she must have starved. 

Then she went on, and told him that after that they never heard any more of 
(me) her mistress, but that she had been seen once or twice in the city very 
shabby and poor in clothes, and it was thought she worked with her needle for 
her bread. 

All this the jade said with so much cunning, and managed and humoured it so 
well, and wiped her eyes and cried so artificially, that he took it all as it was 
intended he should, and once or twice she saw tears in his eyes too. He told her it 
was a moving, melancholy story, and it had almost broke his heart at first, but 
that he was driven to the last extremity, and could do nothing but stay and see 
them all starve, which he could not bear the thoughts of, but should have 
pistolled himself if any such thing had happened while he was there; that he left 
(me) his wife all the money he had in the world but £25, which was as little as he 
could take with him to seek his fortune in the world. He could not doubt but that 
his relations, seeing they were all rich, would have taken the poor children off, 
and not let them come to the parish; and that his wife was young and handsome, 
and, he thought, might marry again, perhaps, to her advantage, and for that very 
reason he never wrote to her or let her know he was alive, that she might in a 
reasonable term of years marry, and perhaps mend her fortunes; that he resolved 
never to claim her, because he should rejoice to hear that she had settled to her 
mind; and that he wished there had been a law made to empower a woman to 
marry if her husband was not heard of in so long a time, which time, he thought, 
should not be above four years, which was long enough to send word in to a wife 
or family from any part of the world. 

Amy said she could say nothing to that but this, that she was satisfied her 
mistress would marry nobody unless she had certain intelligence that he had 
been dead from somebody that saw him buried. “But, alas!” says Amy, “my 
mistress was reduced to such dismal circumstances that nobody would be so 


foolish to think of her, unless it had been somebody to go a-begging with her.” 

Amy then, seeing him so perfectly deluded, made a long and lamentable 
outcry how she had been deluded away to marry a poor footman. “For he is no 
worse or better,” says she, “though he calls himself a lord’s gentleman. And 
here,” says Amy, “he has dragged me over into a strange country to make a 
beggar of me;” and then she falls a-howling again, and snivelling, which, by the 
way, was all hypocrisy, but acted so to the life as perfectly deceived him, and he 
gave entire credit to every word of it. 

“Why, Amy,” says he, “you are very well dressed; you don’t look as if you 
were in danger of being a beggar.” “Ay, hang ‘em!” says Amy, “they love to 
have fine clothes here, if they have never a smock under them. But I love to have 
money in cash, rather than a chestful of fine clothes. Besides, sir,” says she, 
“most of the clothes I have were given me in the last place I had, when I went 
away from my mistress.” 

Upon the whole of the discourse, Amy got out of him what condition he was 
in and how he lived, upon her promise to him that if ever she came to England, 
and should see her old mistress, she should not let her know that he was alive. 
“Alas, sir!” says Amy, “I may never come to see England again as long as I live; 
and if I should, it would be ten thousand to one whether I shall see my old 
mistress, for how should I know which way to look for her, or what part of 
England she may be in?—not I,” says she. “I don’t so much as know how to 
inquire for her; and if I should,” says Amy, “ever be so happy as to see her, I 
would not do her so much mischief as to tell her where you were, sir, unless she 
was in a condition to help herself and you too.” This farther deluded him, and 
made him entirely open in his conversing with her. As to his own circumstances, 
he told her she saw him in the highest preferment he had arrived to, or was ever 
like to arrive to; for, having no friends or acquaintance in France, and, which 
was worse, no money, he never expected to rise; that he could have been made a 
lieutenant to a troop of light horse but the week before, by the favour of an 
officer in the gens d’armes who was his friend, but that he must have found eight 
thousand livres to have paid for it to the gentleman who possessed it, and had 
leave given him to sell. “But where could I get eight thousand livres,” says he, 
“that have never been master of five hundred livres ready money at a time since 
I came into France?” 

“Oh dear, sir!” says Amy, “I am very sorry to hear you say so. I fancy if you 
once got up to some preferment, you would think of my old mistress again, and 
do something for her. Poor lady,” says Amy, “she wants it, to be sure;” and then 
she falls a-crying again. “It is a sad thing indeed,” says she, “that you should be 
so hard put to it for money, when you had got a friend to recommend you, and 


should lose it for want of money.” “Ay, so it was, Amy, indeed,” says he; “but 
what can a stranger do that has neither money or friends?” Here Amy puts in 
again on my account. “Well,” says she, “my poor mistress has had the loss, 
though she knows nothing of it. Oh dear! how happy it would have been! To be 
sure, sir, you would have helped her all you could.” “Ay,” says he, “Amy, so I 
would with all my heart; and even as I am, I would send her some relief, if I 
thought she wanted it, only that then letting her know I was alive might do her 
some prejudice, in case of her settling, or marrying anybody.” 

“Alas,” says Amy, “marry! Who will marry her in the poor condition she is 
in?” And so their discourse ended for that time. 

All this was mere talk on both sides, and words of course; for on farther 
inquiry, Amy found that he had no such offer of a lieutenant’s commission, or 
anything like it; and that he rambled in his discourse from one thing to another; 
but of that in its place. 

You may be sure that this discourse, as Amy at first related it, was moving to 
the last degree upon me, and I was once going to have sent him the eight 
thousand livres to purchase the commission he had spoken of; but as I knew his 
character better than anybody, I was willing to search a little farther into it, and 
so I set Amy to inquire of some other of the troop, to see what character he had, 
and whether there was anything in the story of a lieutenant’s commission or no. 

But Amy soon came to a better understanding of him, for she presently learnt 
that he had a most scoundrel character; that there was nothing of weight in 
anything he said; but that he was, in short, a mere sharper, one that would stick 
at nothing to get money, and that there was no depending on anything he said; 
and that more especially about the lieutenant’s commission, she understood that 
there was nothing at all in it, but they told her how he had often made use of that 
sham to borrow money, and move gentlemen to pity him and lend him money, in 
hopes to get him preferment; that he had reported that he had a wife and five 
children in England, who he maintained out of his pay, and by these shifts had 
run into debt in several places; and upon several complaints for such things, he 
had been threatened to be turned out of the gens d’armes; and that, in short, he 
was not to be believed in anything he said, or trusted on any account. 

Upon this information, Amy began to cool in her farther meddling with him, 
and told me it was not safe for me to attempt doing him any good, unless I 
resolved to put him upon suspicions and inquiries which might be to my ruin, in 
the condition I was now in. 

I was soon confirmed in this part of his character, for the next time that Amy 
came to talk with him, he discovered himself more effectually; for, while she 
had put him in hopes of procuring one to advance the money for the lieutenant’s 


commission for him upon easy conditions, he by degrees dropped the discourse, 
then pretended it was too late, and that he could not get it, and then descended to 
ask poor Amy to lend him five hundred pistoles. 

Amy pretended poverty, that her circumstances were but mean, and that she 
could not raise such a sum; and this she did to try him to the utmost. He 
descended to three hundred, then to one hundred, then to fifty, and then to a 
pistole, which she lent him, and he, never intending to pay it, played out of her 
sight as much as he could. And thus being satisfied that he was the same 
worthless thing he had ever been, I threw off all thoughts of him; whereas, had 
he been a man of any sense and of any principle of honour, I had it in my 
thoughts to retire to England again, send for him over, and have lived honestly 
with him. But as a fool is the worst of husbands to do a woman good, so a fool is 
the worst husband a woman can do good to. I would willingly have done him 
good, but he was not qualified to receive it or make the best use of it. Had I sent 
him ten thousand crowns instead of eight thousand livres, and sent it with 
express condition that he should immediately have bought himself the 
commission he talked of with part of the money, and have sent some of it to 
relieve the necessities of his poor miserable wife at London, and to prevent his 
children to be kept by the parish, it was evident he would have been still but a 
private trooper, and his wife and children should still have starved at London, or 
been kept of mere charity, as, for aught he knew, they then were. 

Seeing, therefore, no remedy, I was obliged to withdraw my hand from him, 
that had been my first destroyer, and reserve the assistance that I intended to 
have given him for another more desirable opportunity. All that I had now to do 
was to keep myself out of his sight, which was not very difficult for me to do, 
considering in what station he lived. 

Amy and I had several consultations then upon the main question, namely, 
how to be sure never to chop upon him again by chance, and to be surprised into 
a discovery, which would have been a fatal discovery indeed. Amy proposed that 
we should always take care to know where the gens d’armes were quartered, and 
thereby effectually avoid them; and this was one way. 

But this was not so as to be fully to my satisfaction; no ordinary way of 
inquiring where the gens d’armes were quartered was sufficient to me; but I 
found out a fellow who was completely qualified for the work of a spy (for 
France has plenty of such people). This man I employed to be a constant and 
particular attendant upon his person and motions; and he was especially 
employed and ordered to haunt him as a ghost, that he should scarce let him be 
ever out of his sight. He performed this to a nicety, and failed not to give me a 
perfect journal of all his motions from day to day, and, whether for his pleasure 


or his business, was always at his heels. 

This was somewhat expensive, and such a fellow merited to be well paid, but 
he did his business so exquisitely punctual that this poor man scarce went out of 
the house without my knowing the way he went, the company he kept, when he 
went abroad, and when he stayed at home. 

By this extraordinary conduct I made myself safe, and so went out in public or 
stayed at home as I found he was or was not in a possibility of being at Paris, at 
Versailles, or any place I had occasion to be at. This, though it was very 
chargeable, yet as I found it absolutely necessary, so I took no thought about the 
expense of it, for I knew I could not purchase my safety too dear. 

By this management I found an opportunity to see what a most insignificant, 
unthinking life the poor, indolent wretch, who, by his unactive temper, had at 
first been my ruin, now lived; how he only rose in the morning to go to bed at 
night; that, saving the necessary motion of the troops, which he was obliged to 
attend, he was a mere motionless animal, of no consequence in the world; that he 
seemed to be one who, though he was indeed alive, had no manner of business in 
life but to stay to be called out of it. He neither kept any company, minded any 
sport, played at any game, or indeed did anything of moment; but, in short, 
sauntered about like one that it was not two livres value whether he was dead or 
alive; that when he was gone, would leave no remembrance behind him that ever 
he was here; that if ever he did anything in the world to be talked of, it was only 
to get five beggars and starve his wife. The journal of his life, which I had 
constantly sent me every week, was the least significant of anything of its kind 
that was ever seen, as it had really nothing of earnest in it, so it would make no 
jest to relate it. It was not important enough so much as to make the reader merry 
withal, and for that reason I omit it. 

Yet this nothing-doing wretch was I obliged to watch and guard against, as 
against the only thing that was capable of doing me hurt in the world. I was to 
shun him as we would shun a spectre, or even the devil, if he was actually in our 
way; and it cost me after the rate of a hundred and fifty livres a month, and very 
cheap too, to have this creature constantly kept in view. That is to say, my spy 
undertook never to let him be out of his sight an hour, but so as that he could 
give an account of him, which was much the easier for to be done considering 
his way of living; for he was sure that, for whole weeks together, he would be 
ten hours of the day half asleep on a bench at the tavern-door where he 
quartered, or drunk within the house. Though this wicked life he led sometimes 
moved me to pity him, and to wonder how so well-bred, gentlemanly a man as 
he once was could degenerate into such a useless thing as he now appeared, yet 
at the same time it gave me most contemptible thoughts of him, and made me 


often say I was a warning for all the ladies of Europe against marrying of fools. 
A man of sense falls in the world and gets up again, and a woman has some 
chance for herself; but with a fool, once fall, and ever undone; once in the ditch, 
and die in the ditch; once poor, and sure to starve. 

But it is time to have done with him. Once I had nothing to hope for but to see 
him again; now my only felicity was, if possible, never to see him, and, above 
all, to keep him from seeing me, which, as above, I took effectual care of. 

I was now returned to Paris. My little son of honour, as I called him, was left 
at , where my last country-seat then was, and I came to Paris at the prince’s 
request. Thither he came to me as soon as I arrived, and told me he came to give 
me joy of my return, and to make his acknowledgments for that I had given him 
a son. I thought, indeed, he had been going to give me a present, and so he did 
the next day, but in what he said then he only jested with me. He gave me his 
company all the evening, supped with me about midnight, and did me the 
honour, as I then called it, to lodge me in his arms all the night, telling me, in 
jest, that the best thanks for a son born was giving the pledge for another. 

But as I hinted, so it was; the next morning he laid me down on my toilet a 
purse with three hundred pistoles. I saw him lay it down, and understood what he 
meant, but I took no notice of it till I came to it, as it were, casually; then I gave 
a great cry out, and fell a-scolding in my way, for he gave me all possible 
freedom of speech on such occasions. I told him he was unkind, that he would 
never give me an opportunity to ask for anything, and that he forced me to blush 
by being too much obliged, and the like; all which I knew was very agreeable to 
him, for as he was bountiful beyond measure, so he was infinitely obliged by my 
being so backward to ask any favours; and I was even with him, for I never 
asked him for a farthing in my life. 

Upon this rallying him, he told me I had either perfectly studied the art of 
humour, or else what was the greatest difficulty to others was natural to me, 
adding that nothing could be more obliging to a man of honour than not to be 
soliciting and craving. 

I told him nothing could be craving upon him, that he left no room for it; that I 
hoped he did not give merely to avoid the trouble of being importuned. I told 
him he might depend upon it that I should be reduced very low indeed before I 
offered to disturb him that way. 

He said a man of honour ought always to know what he ought to do; and as he 
did nothing but what he knew was reasonable, he gave me leave to be free with 
him if I wanted anything; that he had too much value for me to deny me 
anything if I asked, but that it was infinitely agreeable to him to hear me say that 
what he did was to my satisfaction. 





We strained compliments thus a great while, and as he had me in his arms 
most part of the time, so upon all my expressions of his bounty to me he put a 
stop to me with his kisses, and would admit me to go on no farther. 

I should in this place mention that this prince was not a subject of France, 
though at that time he resided at Paris and was much at court, where, I suppose, 
he had or expected some considerable employment. But I mention it on this 
account, that a few days after this he came to me and told me he was come to 
bring me not the most welcome news that ever I heard from him in his life. I 
looked at him a little surprised; but he returned, “Do not be uneasy; it is as 
unpleasant to me as to you, but I come to consult with you about it and see if it 
cannot be made a little easy to us both.” 

I seemed still more concerned and surprised. At last he said it was that he 
believed he should be obliged to go into Italy, which, though otherwise it was 
very agreeable to him, yet his parting with me made it a very dull thing but to 
think of. 

I sat mute, as one thunderstruck, for a good while; and it presently occurred to 
me that I was going to lose him, which, indeed, I could but ill bear the thoughts 
of; and as he told me I turned pale. “What’s the matter?” said he hastily. “I have 
surprised you indeed,” and stepping to the sideboard fills a dram of cordial 
water, which was of his own bringing, and comes to me. “Be not surprised,” said 
he; “I’ll go nowhere without you;” adding several other things so kind as nothing 
could exceed it. 

I might indeed turn pale, for I was very much surprised at first, believing that 
this was, as it often happens in such cases, only a project to drop me, and break 
off an amour which he had now carried on so long; and a thousand thoughts 
whirled about my head in the few moments while I was kept in suspense, for 
they were but a few. I say, I was indeed surprised, and might, perhaps, look pale, 
but I was not in any danger of fainting that I knew of. 

However, it not a little pleased me to see him so concerned and anxious about 
me, but I stopped a little when he put the cordial to my mouth, and taking the 
glass in my hand, I said, “My lord, your words are infinitely more of a cordial to 
me than this citron; for as nothing can be a greater affliction than to lose you, so 
nothing can be a greater satisfaction than the assurance that I shall not have that 
misfortune.” 

He made me sit down, and sat down by me, and after saying a thousand kind 
things to me, he turns upon me with a smile: “Why, will you venture yourself to 
Italy with me?” says he. I stopped a while, and then answered that I wondered he 
would ask me that question, for I would go anywhere in the world, or all over the 
world, wherever he should desire me, and give me the felicity of his company. 


Then he entered into a long account of the occasion of his journey, and how 
the king had engaged him to go, and some other circumstances which are not 
proper to enter into here; it being by no means proper to say anything that might 
lead the reader into the least guess at the person. 

But to cut short this part of the story, and the history of our journey and stay 
abroad, which would almost fill up a volume of itself, I say we spent all that 
evening in cheerful consultations about the manner of our travelling, the 
equipage and figure he should go in, and in what manner I should go. Several 
ways were proposed, but none seemed feasible, till at last I told him I thought it 
would be so troublesome, so expensive, and so public that it would be many 
ways inconvenient to him; and though it was a kind of death to me to lose him, 
yet that, rather than so very much perplex his affairs, I would submit to anything. 

At the next visit I filled his head with the same difficulties, and then at last 
came over him with a proposal that I would stay in Paris, or where else he 
should direct; and when I heard of his safe arrival, would come away by myself, 
and place myself as near him as I could. 

This gave him no satisfaction at all, nor would he hear any more of it; but if I 
durst venture myself, as he called it, such a journey, he would not lose the 
satisfaction of my company; and as for the expense, that was not to be named; 
neither, indeed, was there room to name it, for I found that he travelled at the 
king’s expense, as well for himself as for all his equipage, being upon a piece of 
secret service of the last importance. 

But after several debates between ourselves, he came to this resolution, viz., 
that he would travel incognito, and so he should avoid all public notice either of 
himself or of who went with him; and that then he should not only carry me with 
him, but have a perfect leisure of enjoying my agreeable company (as he was 
pleased to call it) all the way. 

This was so obliging that nothing could be more so. Upon this foot he 
immediately set to work to prepare things for his journey, and, by his directions, 
so did I too. But now I had a terrible difficulty upon me, and which way to get 
over it I knew not; and that was, in what manner to take care of what I had to 
leave behind me. I was rich, as I have said, very rich, and what to do with it I 
knew not; nor who to leave in trust I knew not. I had nobody but Amy in the 
world, and to travel without Amy was very uncomfortable, or to leave all I had 
in the world with her, and, if she miscarried, be ruined at once, was still a 
frightful thought; for Amy might die, and whose hands things might fall into I 
knew not. This gave me great uneasiness, and I knew not what to do; for I could 
not mention it to the prince, lest he should see that I was richer than he thought I 
was. 


But the prince made all this easy to me; for in concerting measures for our 
journey he started the thing himself, and asked me merrily one evening who I 
would trust with all my wealth in my absence. 

“My wealth, my lord,” said I, “except what I owe to your goodness is but 
small, but yet that little I have, I confess, causes some thoughtfulness, because I 
have no acquaintance in Paris that I dare trust with it, nor anybody but my 
woman to leave in the house; and how to do without her upon the road I do not 
well know.” 

“As to the road, be not concerned,” says the prince; “I’ll provide you servants 
to your mind; and as for your woman, if you can trust her, leave her here, and I’ Il 
put you in a way how to secure things as well as if you were at home.” I bowed, 
and told him I could not be put into better hands than his own, and that, 
therefore, I would govern all my measures by his directions; so we talked no 
more of it that night. 

The next day he sent me in a great iron chest, so large that it was as much as 
six lusty fellows could get up the steps into the house; and in this I put, indeed, 
all my wealth; and for my safety he ordered a good, honest, ancient man and his 
wife to be in the house with her, to keep her company, and a maid-servant and 
boy; so that there was a good family, and Amy was madam, the mistress of the 
house. 

Things being thus secured, we set out incog., as he called it; but we had two 
coaches and six horses, two chaises, and about eight men-servants on horseback, 
all very well armed. 

Never was woman better used in this world that went upon no other account 
than I did. I had three women-servants to wait on me, one whereof was an old 
Madame , who thoroughly understood her business, and managed 
everything as if she had been major-domo; so I had no trouble. They had one 
coach to themselves, and the prince and I in the other; only that sometimes, 
where he knew it necessary, I went into their coach, and one particular 
gentleman of the retinue rode with him. 

I shall say no more of the journey than that when we came to those frightful 
mountains, the Alps, there was no travelling in our coaches, so he ordered a 
horse-litter, but carried by mules, to be provided for me, and himself went on 
horseback. The coaches went some other way back to Lyons. Then we had 
coaches hired at Turin, which met us at Suza; so that we were accommodated 
again, and went by easy journeys afterwards to Rome, where his business, 
whatever it was, called him to stay some time, and from thence to Venice. 

He was as good as his word, indeed; for I had the pleasure of his company, 
and, in a word, engrossed his conversation almost all the way. He took delight in 





showing me everything that was to be seen, and particularly in telling me 
something of the history of everything he showed me. 

What valuable pains were here thrown away upon one who he was sure, at 
last, to abandon with regret! How below himself did a man of quality and of a 
thousand accomplishments behave in all this! It is one of my reasons for entering 
into this part, which otherwise would not be worth relating. Had I been a 
daughter or a wife, of whom it might be said that he had a just concern in their 
instruction or improvement, it had been an admirable step; but all this to a 
whore; to one who he carried with him upon no account that could be rationally 
agreeable, and none but to gratify the meanest of human frailties—this was the 
wonder of it. But such is the power of a vicious inclination. Whoring was, in a 
word, his darling crime, the worst excursion he made, for he was otherwise one 
of the most excellent persons in the world. No passions, no furious excursions, 
no ostentatious pride; the most humble, courteous, affable person in the world. 
Not an oath, not an indecent word, or the least blemish in behaviour was to be 
seen in all his conversation, except as before excepted; and it has given me 
occasion for many dark reflections since, to look back and think that I should be 
the snare of such a person’s life; that I should influence him to so much 
wickedness, and that I should be the instrument in the hand of the devil to do 
him so much prejudice. 

We were near two years upon this grand tour, as it may be called, during most 
of which I resided at Rome or at Venice, having only been twice at Florence and 
once at Naples. I made some very diverting and useful observations in all these 
places, and particularly of the conduct of the ladies; for I had opportunity to 
converse very much among them, by the help of the old witch that travelled with 
us. She had been at Naples and at Venice, and had lived in the former several 
years, where, as I found, she had lived but a loose life, as indeed the women of 
Naples generally do; and, in short, I found she was fully acquainted with all the 
intriguing arts of that part of the world. 

Here my lord bought me a little female Turkish slave, who, being taken at sea 
by a Maltese man-of-war, was brought in there, and of her I learnt the Turkish 
language, their way of dressing and dancing, and some Turkish, or rather 
Moorish, songs, of which I made use to my advantage on an extraordinary 
occasion some years after, as you shall hear in its place. I need not say I learnt 
Italian too, for I got pretty well mistress of that before I had been there a year; 
and as I had leisure enough and loved the language, I read all the Italian books I 
could come at. 

I began to be so in love with Italy, especially with Naples and Venice, that I 
could have been very well satisfied to have sent for Amy and have taken up my 


residence there for life. 

As to Rome, I did not like it at all. The swarms of ecclesiastics of all kinds on 
one side, and the scoundrel rabbles of the common people on the other, make 
Rome the unpleasantest place in the world to live in. The innumerable number of 
valets, lackeys, and other servants is such that they used to say that there are 
very few of the common people in Rome but what have been footmen, or 
porters, or grooms to cardinals or foreign ambassadors. In a word, they have an 
air of sharping and cozening, quarrelling and scolding, upon their general 
behaviour; and when I was there the footmen made such a broil between two 
great families in Rome, about which of their coaches (the ladies being in the 
coaches on either side) should give way to the other, that there was about thirty 
people wounded on both sides, five or six killed outside, and both the ladies 
frighted almost to death. 

But I have no mind to write the history of my travels on this side of the world, 
at least not now; it would be too full of variety. 

I must not, however, omit that the prince continued in all this journey the most 
kind, obliging person to me in the world, and so constant that, though we were in 
a country where it is well known all manner of liberties are taken, I am yet well 
assured he neither took the liberty he knew he might have, or so much as desired 
it. 

I have often thought of this noble person on that account. Had he been but half 
so true, so faithful and constant, to the best lady in the world—I mean his 
princess—how glorious a virtue had it been in him! And how free had he been 
from those just reflections which touched him in her behalf when it was too late! 

We had some very agreeable conversations upon this subject, and once he told 
me, with a kind of more than ordinary concern upon his thoughts, that he was 
greatly beholden to me for taking this hazardous and difficult journey, for that I 
had kept him honest. I looked up in his face, and coloured as red as fire. “Well, 
well,” says he, “do not let that surprise you, I do say you have kept me honest.” 
“My lord,” said I, “‘tis not for me to explain your words, but I wish I could turn 
them my own way. I hope,” says I, “and believe we are both as honest as we can 
be in our circumstances.” “Ay, ay,” says he; “and honester than I doubt I should 
have been if you had not been with me. I cannot say but if you had not been here 
I should have wandered among the gay world here, in Naples, and in Venice too, 
for ‘tis not such a crime here as ‘tis in other places. But I protest,” says he, “I 
have not touched a woman in Italy but yourself; and more than that, I have not 
so much as had any desire to it. So that, I say, you have kept me honest.” 

I was silent, and was glad that he interrupted me, or kept me from speaking, 
with kissing me, for really I knew not what to say. I was once going to say that if 


his lady, the princess, had been with him, she would doubtless have had the 
same influence upon his virtue, with infinitely more advantage to him; but I 
considered this might give him offence; and, besides, such things might have 
been dangerous to the circumstance I stood in, so it passed off. But I must 
confess I saw that he was quite another man as to women than I understood he 
had always been before, and it was a particular satisfaction to me that I was 
thereby convinced that what he said was true, and that he was, as I may say, all 
my own. 

I was with child again in this journey, and lay in at Venice, but was not so 
happy as before. I brought him another son, and a very fine boy it was, but it 
lived not above two months; nor, after the first touches of affection (which are 
usual, I believe, to all mothers) were over, was I sorry the child did not live, the 
necessary difficulties attending it in our travelling being considered. 

After these several perambulations, my lord told me his business began to 
close, and we would think of returning to France, which I was very glad of, but 
principally on account of my treasure I had there, which, as you have heard, was 
very considerable. It is true I had letters very frequently from my maid Amy, 
with accounts that everything was very safe, and that was very much to my 
satisfaction. However, as the prince’s negotiations were at an end, and he was 
obliged to return, I was very glad to go; so we returned from Venice to Turin, 
and in the way I saw the famous city of Milan. From Turin we went over the 
mountains again, as before, and our coaches met us at Pont a Voisin, between 
Chambery and Lyons; and so, by easy journeys, we arrived safely at Paris, 
having been absent two years, wanting about eleven days, as above. 

I found the little family we left just as we left them, and Amy cried for joy 
when she saw me, and I almost did the same. 

The prince took his leave of me the night before, for, as he told me, he knew 
he should be met upon the road by several persons of quality, and perhaps by the 
princess herself; so we lay at two different inns that night, lest some should 
come quite to the place, as indeed it happened. 

After this I saw him not for above twenty days, being taken up in his family, 
and also with business; but he sent me his gentleman to tell me the reason of it, 
and bid me not be uneasy, and that satisfied me effectually. 

In all this affluence of my good fortune I did not forget that I had been rich 
and poor once already alternately, and that I ought to know that the 
circumstances I was now in were not to be expected to last always; that I had one 
child, and expected another; and if I had bred often, it would something impair 
me in the great article that supported my interest—I mean, what he called 
beauty; that as that declined, I might expect the fire would abate, and the warmth 


with which I was now so caressed would cool, and in time, like the other 
mistresses of great men, I might be dropped again; and that therefore it was my 
business to take care that I should fall as softly as I could. 

I say, I did not forget, therefore, to make as good provision for myself as if I 
had had nothing to have subsisted on but what I now gained; whereas I had not 
less than ten thousand pounds, as I said above, which I had amassed, or secured 
rather, out of the ruins of my faithful friend the jeweller, and which he, little 
thinking of what was so near him when he went out, told me, though in a kind of 
a jest, was all my own, if he was knocked on the head, and which, upon that title, 
I took care to preserve. 

My greatest difficulty now was how to secure my wealth and to keep what I 
had got; for I had greatly added to this wealth by the generous bounty of the 
Prince , and the more by the private, retired mode of living, which he rather 
desired for privacy than parsimony; for he supplied me for a more magnificent 
way of life than I desired, if it had been proper. 

I shall cut short the history of this prosperous wickedness with telling you I 
brought him a third son, within little more than eleven months after our return 
from Italy; that now I lived a little more openly, and went by a particular name 
which he gave me abroad, but which I must omit, viz., the Countess de : 
and had coaches and servants, suitable to the quality he had given me the 
appearance of; and, which is more than usually happens in such cases, this held 
eight years from the beginning, during which time, as I had been very faithful to 
him, so I must say, as above, that I believe he was so separated to me, that 
whereas he usually had two or three women, which he kept privately, he had not 
in all that time meddled with any of them, but that I had so perfectly engrossed 
him that he dropped them all. Not, perhaps, that he saved much by it, for I was a 
very chargeable mistress to him, that I must acknowledge, but it was all owing to 
his particular affection to me, not to my extravagance, for, as I said, he never 
gave me leave to ask him for anything, but poured in his favours and presents 
faster than I expected, and so fast as I could not have the assurance to make the 
least mention of desiring more. Nor do I speak this of my own guess, I mean 
about his constancy to me and his quitting all other women; but the old harridan, 
as I may call her, whom he made the guide of our travelling, and who was a 
strange old creature, told me a thousand stories of his gallantry, as she called it, 
and how, as he had no less than three mistresses at one time, and, as I found, all 
of her procuring, he had of a sudden dropped them all, and that he was entirely 
lost to both her and them; that they did believe he had fallen into some new 
hands, but she could never hear who, or where, till he sent for her to go this 
journey; and then the old hag complimented me upon his choice; that she did not 








wonder I had so engrossed him; so much beauty, &c.; and there she stopped. 

Upon the whole, I found by her what was, you may be sure, to my particular 
satisfaction, viz., that, as above, I had him all my own. But the highest tide has 
its ebb; and in all things of this kind there is a reflux which sometimes, also, is 
more impetuously violent than the first aggression. My prince was a man of a 
vast fortune, though no sovereign, and therefore there was no probability that the 
expense of keeping a mistress could be injurious to him, as to his estate. He had 
also several employments, both out of France as well as in it; for, as above, I say 
he was not a subject of France, though he lived in that court. He had a princess, a 
wife with whom he had lived several years, and a woman (so the voice of fame 
reported) the most valuable of her sex, of birth equal to him, if not superior, and 
of fortune proportionable; but in beauty, wit, and a thousand good qualities 
superior, not to most women, but even to all her sex; and as to her virtue, the 
character which was justly her due was that of, not only the best of princesses, 
but even the best of women. 

They lived in the utmost harmony, as with such a princess it was impossible to 
be otherwise. But yet the princess was not insensible that her lord had his 
foibles, that he did make some excursions, and particularly that he had one 
favourite mistress, which sometimes engrossed him more than she (the princess) 
could wish, or be easily satisfied with. However, she was so good, so generous, 
so truly kind a wife, that she never gave him any uneasiness on this account; 
except so much as must arise from his sense of her bearing the affront of it with 
such patience, and such a profound respect for him as was in itself enough to 
have reformed him, and did sometimes shock his generous mind, so as to keep 
him at home, as I may call it, a great while together. And it was not long before I 
not only perceived it by his absence, but really got a knowledge of the reason of 
it, and once or twice he even acknowledged it to me. 

It was a point that lay not in me to manage. I made a kind of motion once or 
twice to him to leave me, and keep himself to her, as he ought by the laws and 
rites of matrimony to do, and argued the generosity of the princess to him, to 
persuade him; but I was a hypocrite, for had I prevailed with him really to be 
honest, I had lost him, which I could not bear the thoughts of; and he might 
easily see I was not in earnest. One time in particular, when I took upon me to 
talk at this rate, I found, when I argued so much for the virtue and honour, the 
birth, and, above all, the generous usage he found in the person of the princess 
with respect to his private amours, and how it should prevail upon him, &c., I 
found it began to affect him, and he returned, “And do you indeed,” says he, 
“persuade me to leave you? Would you have me think you sincere?” I looked up 
in his face, smiling. “Not for any other favourite, my lord,” says I; “that would 


break my heart; but for madam the princess!” said I; and then I could say no 
more. Tears followed, and I sat silent a while. “Well,” said he, “if ever I do leave 
you, it shall be on the virtuous account; it shall be for the princess; I assure you it 
shall be for no other woman.” “That’s enough, my lord,” said I; “there I ought to 
submit; and while I am assured it shall be for no other mistress, I promise your 
Highness I will not repine; or that, if I do, it shall be a silent grief; it shall not 
interrupt your felicity.” 

All this while I said I knew not what, and said what I was no more able to do 
than he was able to leave me; which, at that time, he owned he could not do— 
no, not for the princess herself. 

But another turn of affairs determined this matter, for the princess was taken 
very ill, and, in the opinion of all her physicians, very dangerously so. In her 
sickness she desired to speak with her lord, and to take her leave of him. At this 
grievous parting she said so many passionate, kind things to him, lamented that 
she had left him no children (she had had three, but they were dead); hinted to 
him that it was one of the chief things which gave her satisfaction in death, as to 
this world, that she should leave him room to have heirs to his family, by some 
princess that should supply her place; with all humility, but with a Christian 
earnestness, recommended to him to do justice to such princess, whoever it 
should be, from whom, to be sure, he would expect justice; that is to say, to keep 
to her singly, according to the solemnest part of the marriage covenant; humbly 
asked his Highness’s pardon if she had any way offended him; and appealing to 
Heaven, before whose tribunal she was to appear, that she had never violated her 
honour or her duty to him, and praying to Jesus and the blessed Virgin for his 
Highness; and thus, with the most moving and most passionate expressions of 
her affection to him, took her last leave of him, and died the next day. 

This discourse, from a princess so valuable in herself and so dear to him, and 
the loss of her following so immediately after, made such deep impressions on 
him that he looked back with detestation upon the former part of his life, grew 
melancholy and reserved, changed his society and much of the general conduct 
of his life, resolved on a life regulated most strictly by the rules of virtue and 
piety, and, in a word, was quite another man. 

The first part of his reformation was a storm upon me; for, about ten days after 
the princess’s funeral, he sent a message to me by his gentleman, intimating, 
though in very civil terms, and with a short preamble or introduction, that he 
desired I would not take it ill that he was obliged to let me know that he could 
see me no more. His gentleman told me a long story of the new regulation of life 
his lord had taken up; and that he had been so afflicted for the loss of his 
princess that he thought it would either shorten his life or he would retire into 


some religious house, to end his days in solitude. 

I need not direct anybody to suppose how I received this news. I was indeed 
exceedingly surprised at it, and had much ado to support myself when the first 
part of it was delivered, though the gentleman delivered his errand with great 
respect, and with all the regard to me that he was able, and with a great deal of 
ceremony, also telling me how much he was concerned to bring me such a 
message. 

But when I heard the particulars of the story at large, and especially that of the 
lady’s discourse to the prince a little before her death, I was fully satisfied. I 
knew very well he had done nothing but what any man must do that had a true 
sense upon him of the justice of the princess’s discourse to him, and of the 
necessity there was of his altering his course of life, if he intended to be either a 
Christian or an honest man. I say, when I heard this I was perfectly easy. I 
confess it was a circumstance that it might be reasonably expected should have 
wrought something also upon me; I that had so much to reflect upon more than 
the prince; that had now no more temptation of poverty, or of the powerful 
motive which Amy used with me—namely, comply and live, deny and starve; I 
say, I that had no poverty to introduce vice, but was grown not only well 
supplied, but rich; and not only rich, but was very rich; in a word, richer than I 
knew how to think of, for the truth of it was, that thinking of it sometimes almost 
distracted me, for want of knowing how to dispose of it, and for fear of losing it 
all again by some cheat or trick, not knowing anybody that I could commit the 
trust of it to. 

Besides, I should add, at the close of this affair, that the prince did not, as I 
may say, turn me off rudely and with disgust, but with all the decency and 
goodness peculiar to himself, and that could consist with a man reformed and 
struck with the sense of his having abused so good a lady as his late princess had 
been. Nor did he send me away empty, but did everything like himself; and, in 
particular, ordered his gentleman to pay the rent of the house and all the expense 
of his two sons, and to tell me how they were taken care of, and where, and also 
that I might at all times inspect the usage they had, and if I disliked anything it 
should be rectified; and having thus finished everything, he retired into Lorraine, 
or somewhere that way, where he had an estate, and I never heard of him more 
—TI mean, not as a mistress. 

Now I was at liberty to go to any part of the world, and take care of my money 
myself. The first thing that I resolved to do was to go directly to England, for 
there, I thought, being among my country-folks—for I esteemed myself an 
Englishwoman, though I was born in France—there, I say, I thought I could 
better manage things than in France; at least, that I would be in less danger of 


being circumvented and deceived; but how to get away with such a treasure as I 
had with me was a difficult point, and what I was greatly at a loss about. 

There was a Dutch merchant in Paris, that was a person of great reputation for 
a man of substance and of honesty, but I had no manner of acquaintance with 
him, nor did I know how to get acquainted with him, so as to discover my 
circumstances to him; but at last I employed my maid Amy (such I must be 
allowed to call her, notwithstanding what has been said of her, because she was 
in the place of a maid-servant); I say, 1 employed my maid Amy to go to him, 
and she got a recommendation to him from somebody else, I knew not who, so 
that she got access to him well enough. 

But now was my case as bad as before, for when I came to him what could I 
do? I had money and jewels to a vast value, and I might leave all those with him; 
that I might indeed do; and so I might with several other merchants in Paris, who 
would give me bills for it, payable at London; but then I ran a hazard of my 
money, and I had nobody at London to send the bills to, and so to stay till I had 
an account that they were accepted; for I had not one friend in London that I 
could have recourse to, so that indeed I knew not what to do. 

In this case I had no remedy but that I must trust somebody, so I sent Amy to 
this Dutch merchant, as I said above. He was a little surprised when Amy came 
to him and talked to him of remitting a sum of about twelve thousand pistoles to 
England, and began to think she came to put some cheat upon him; but when he 
found that Amy was but a servant, and that I came to him myself, the case was 
altered presently. 

When I came to him myself, I presently saw such a plainness in his dealing 
and such honesty in his countenance that I made no scruple to tell him my whole 
story, viz., that I was a widow, that I had some jewels to dispose of, and also 
some money which I had a mind to send to England, and to follow there myself; 
but being but a woman, and having no correspondence in London, or anywhere 
else, I knew not what to do, or how to secure my effects. 

He dealt very candidly with me, but advised me, when he knew my case so 
particularly, to take bills upon Amsterdam, and to go that way to England; for 
that I might lodge my treasure in the bank there, in the most secure manner in 
the world, and that there he could recommend me to a man who perfectly 
understood jewels, and would deal faithfully with me in the disposing them. 

I thanked him, but scrupled very much the travelling so far in a strange 
country, and especially with such a treasure about me; that, whether known or 
concealed, I did not know how to venture with it. Then he told me he would try 
to dispose of them there, that is, at Paris, and convert them into money, and so 
get me bills for the whole; and in a few days he brought a Jew to me, who 


pretended to buy the jewels. As soon as the Jew saw the jewels I saw my folly, 
and it was ten thousand to one but I had been ruined, and perhaps put to death in 
as cruel a manner as possible; and I was put in such a fright by it that I was once 
upon the point of flying for my life, and leaving the jewels and money too in the 
hands of the Dutchman, without any bills or anything else. The case was thus: — 

As soon as the Jew saw the jewels he falls a-jabbering, in Dutch or 
Portuguese, to the merchant; and I could presently perceive that they were in 
some great surprise, both of them. The Jew held up his hands, looked at me with 
some horror, then talked Dutch again, and put himself into a thousand shapes, 
twisting his body and wringing up his face this way and that way in his 
discourse, stamping with his feet, and throwing abroad his hands, as if he was 
not in a rage only, but in a mere fury. Then he would tur and give a look at me 
like the devil. I thought I never saw anything so frightful in my life. 

At length I put in a word. “Sir,” says I to the Dutch merchant, “what is all this 
discourse to my business? What is this gentleman in all these passions about? I 
wish, if he is to treat with me, he would speak that I may understand him; or if 
you have business of your own between you that is to be done first, let me 
withdraw, and I’Il come again when you are at leisure.” 

“No, no, madam,” says the Dutchman very kindly, “you must not go; all our 
discourse is about you and your jewels, and you shall hear it presently; it 
concerns you very much, I assure you.” “Concern me!” says I. “What can it 
concern me so much as to put this gentleman into such agonies, and what makes 
him give me such devil’s looks as he does? Why, he looks as if he would devour 
me.” 

The Jew understood me presently, continuing in a kind of rage, and spoke in 
French: “Yes, madam, it does concern you much, very much, very much,” 
repeating the words, shaking his head; and then turning to the Dutchman, “Sir,” 
says he, “pray tell her what is the case.” “No,” says the merchant, “not yet; let us 
talk a little farther of it by ourselves;” upon which they withdrew into another 
room, where still they talked very high, but in a language I did not understand. I 
began to be a little surprised at what the Jew had said, you may be sure, and 
eager to know what he meant, and was very impatient till the Dutch merchant 
came back, and that so impatient that I called one of his servants to let him know 
I desired to speak with him. When he came in I asked his pardon for being so 
impatient, but told him I could not be easy till he had told me what the meaning 
of all this was. “Why, madam,” says the Dutch merchant, “in short, the meaning 
is what I am surprised at too. This man is a Jew, and understands jewels 
perfectly well, and that was the reason I sent for him, to dispose of them to him 
for you; but as soon as he saw them, he knew the jewels very distinctly, and 


flying out in a passion, as you see he did, told me, in short, that they were the 
very parcel of jewels which the English jeweller had about him who was robbed 
going to Versailles, about eight years ago, to show them the Prince de , and 
that it was for these very jewels that the poor gentleman was murdered; and he is 
in all this agony to make me ask you how you came by them; and he says you 
ought to be charged with the robbery and murder, and put to the question to 
discover who were the persons that did it, that they might be brought to justice.” 
While he said this the Jew came impudently back into the room without calling, 
which a little surprised me again. 

The Dutch merchant spoke pretty good English, and he knew that the Jew did 
not understand English at all, so he told me the latter part, when he came into the 
room, in English, at which I smiled, which put the Jew into his mad fit again, 
and shaking his head and making his devil’s faces again, he seemed to threaten 
me for laughing, saying, in French, this was an affair I should have little reason 
to laugh at, and the like. At this I laughed again, and flouted him, letting him see 
that I scorned him, and turning to the Dutch merchant, “Sir,” says I, “that those 
jewels were belonging to Mr. , the English jeweller” (naming his name 
readily), “in that,” says I, “this person is right; but that I should be questioned 
how I came to have them is a token of his ignorance, which, however, he might 
have managed with a little more good manners, till I told him who I am, and 
both he and you too will be more easy in that part when I should tell you that I 
am the unhappy widow of that Mr. who was so barbarously murdered 
going to Versailles, and that he was not robbed of those jewels, but of others, 
Mr. having left those behind him with me, lest he should be robbed. Had I, 
sir, come otherwise by them, I should not have been weak enough to have 
exposed them to sale here, where the thing was done, but have carried them 
farther off.” 

This was an agreeable surprise to the Dutch merchant, who, being an honest 
man himself, believed everything I said, which, indeed, being all really and 
literally true, except the deficiency of my marriage, I spoke with such an 
unconcerned easiness that it might plainly be seen that I had no guilt upon me, as 
the Jew suggested. 

The Jew was confounded when he heard that I was the jeweller’s wife. But as 
I had raised his passion with saying he looked at me with the devil’s face, he 
studied mischief in his heart, and answered, that should not serve my turn; so 
called the Dutchman out again, when he told him that he resolved to prosecute 
this matter farther. 

There was one kind chance in this affair, which, indeed, was my deliverance, 
and that was, that the fool could not restrain his passion, but must let it fly to the 














Dutch merchant, to whom, when they withdrew a second time, as above, he told 
that he would bring a process against me for the murder, and that it should cost 
me dear for using him at that rate; and away he went, desiring the Dutch 
merchant to tell him when I would be there again. Had he suspected that the 
Dutchman would have communicated the particulars to me, he would never have 
been so foolish as to have mentioned that part to him. 

But the malice of his thoughts anticipated him, and the Dutch merchant was so 
good as to give me an account of his design, which, indeed, was wicked enough 
in its nature; but to me it would have been worse than otherwise it would to 
another, for, upon examination, I could not have proved myself to be the wife of 
the jeweller, so the suspicion might have been carried on with the better face; 
and then I should also have brought all his relations in England upon me, who, 
finding by the proceedings that I was not his wife, but a mistress, or, in English, 
a whore, would immediately have laid claim to the jewels, as I had owned them 
to be his. 

This thought immediately rushed into my head as soon as the Dutch merchant 
had told me what wicked things were in the head of that cursed Jew; and the 
villain (for so I must call him) convinced the Dutch merchant that he was in 
earnest by an expression which showed the rest of his design, and that was, a 
plot to get the rest of the jewels into his hand. 

When first he hinted to the Dutchman that the jewels were such a man’s 
(meaning my husband’s), he made wonderful exclamations on account of their 
having been concealed so long. Where must they have lain? And what was the 
woman that brought them? And that she (meaning me) ought to be immediately 
apprehended and put into the hands of justice. And this was the time that, as I 
said, he made such horrid gestures and looked at me so like a devil. 

The merchant, hearing him talk at that rate, and seeing him in earnest, said to 
him, “Hold your tongue a little; this is a thing of consequence. If it be so, let you 
and I go into the next room and consider of it there;” and so they withdrew, and 
left me. 

Here, as before, I was uneasy, and called him out, and, having heard how it 
was, gave him that answer, that I was his wife, or widow, which the malicious 
Jew said should not serve my turn. And then it was that the Dutchman called him 
out again; and in this time of his withdrawing, the merchant, finding, as above, 
that he was really in earnest, counterfeited a little to be of his mind, and entered 
into proposals with him for the thing itself. 

In this they agreed to go to an advocate, or counsel, for directions how to 
proceed, and to meet again the next day, against which time the merchant was to 
appoint me to come again with the jewels, in order to sell them. “No,” says the 


merchant, “I will go farther with her than so; I will desire her to leave the jewels 
with me, to show to another person, in order to get the better price for them.” 
“That’s right,” says the Jew; “and I’ll engage she shall never be mistress of them 
again; they shall either be seized by us,” says he, “in the king’s name, or she 
shall be glad to give them up to us to prevent her being put to the torture.” 

The merchant said “Yes” to everything he offered, and they agreed to meet the 
next morning about it, and I was to be persuaded to leave the jewels with him, 
and come to them the next day at four o’clock in order to make a good bargain 
for them; and on these conditions they parted. But the honest Dutchman, filled 
with indignation at the barbarous design, came directly to me and told me the 
whole story. “And now, madam,” says he, “you are to consider immediately 
what you have to do.” 

I told him, if I was sure to have justice, I would not fear all that such a rogue 
could do to me; but how such things were carried on in France I knew not. I told 
him the greatest difficulty would be to prove our marriage, for that it was done in 
England, and in a remote part of England too; and, which was worse, it would be 
hard to produce authentic vouchers of it, because we were married in private. 
“But as to the death of your husband, madam, what can be said to that?” said he. 
“Nay,” said I, “what can they say to it? In England,” added I, “if they would 
offer such an injury to any one, they must prove the fact or give just reason for 
their suspicions. That my husband was murdered, that every one knows; but that 
he was robbed, or of what, or how much, that none knows—no, not myself; and 
why was I not questioned for it then? I have lived in Paris ever since, lived 
publicly, and no man had yet the impudence to suggest such a thing of me.” 

“T am fully satisfied of that,” says the merchant; “but as this is a rogue who 
will stick at nothing, what can we say? And who knows what he may swear? 
Suppose he should swear that he knows your husband had those particular jewels 
with him the morning when he went out, and that he showed them to him to 
consider their value, and what price he should ask the Prince de for them?” 

“Nay, by the same rule,” said I, “he may swear that I murdered my husband, if 
he finds it for his turn.” “That’s true,” said he; “and if he should, I do not see 
what could save you;” but added, “I have found out his more immediate design. 
His design is to have you carried to the Chatelet, that the suspicion may appear 
just, and then to get the jewels out of your hands if possible; then, at last, to drop 
the prosecution on your consenting to quit the jewels to him; and how you will 
do to avoid this is the question which I would have you consider of.” 

“My misfortune, sir,” said I, “is that I have no time to consider, and I have no 
person to consider with or advise about it. I find that innocence may be 
oppressed by such an impudent fellow as this; he that does not value perjury has 





any man’s life at his mercy. But, sir,” said I, “is the justice such here that, while I 
may be in the hands of the public and under prosecution, he may get hold of my 
effects and get my jewels into his hands?” 

“T don’t know,” says he, “what may be done in that case; but if not he, if the 
court of justice should get hold of them I do not know but you may find it as 
difficult to get them out of their hands again, and, at least, it may cost you half as 
much as they are worth; so I think it would be a much better way to prevent their 
coming at them at all.” 

“But what course can I take to do that,” says I, “now they have got notice that 
I have them? If they get me into their hands they will oblige me to produce them, 
or perhaps sentence me to prison till I do.” 

“Nay,” says he, “as this brute says, too, put you to the question—that is, to the 
torture, on pretence of making you confess who were the murderers of your 
husband.” 

“Confess!” said I. “How can I confess what I know nothing of?” 

“Tf they come to have you to the rack,” said he, “they will make you confess 
you did it yourself, whether you did it or no, and then you are cast.” 

The very word rack frighted me to death almost, and I had no spirit left in me. 
“Did it myself!” said I. “That’s impossible!” 

“No, madam,” says he, “‘tis far from impossible. The most innocent people in 
the world have been forced to confess themselves guilty of what they never 
heard of, much less had any hand in.” 

“What, then, must I do?” said I. “What would you advise me to?” 

“Why,” says he, “I would advise you to be gone. You intended to go away in 
four or five days, and you may as well go in two days; and if you can do so, I 
shall manage it so that he shall not suspect your being gone for several days 
after.” Then he told me how the rogue would have me ordered to bring the 
jewels the next day for sale, and that then he would have me apprehended; how 
he had made the Jew believe he would join with him in his design, and that he 
(the merchant) would get the jewels into his hands. “Now,” says the merchant, “I 
shall give you bills for the money you desired, immediately, and such as shall 
not fail of being paid. Take your jewels with you, and go this very evening to St. 
Germain-en-Laye; I?ll send a man thither with you, and from thence he shall 
guide you to-morrow to Rouen, where there lies a ship of mine, just ready to sail 
for Rotterdam; you shall have your passage in that ship on my account, and I 
will send orders for him to sail as soon as you are on board, and a letter to my 
friend at Rotterdam to entertain and take care of you.” 

This was too kind an offer for me, as things stood, not to be accepted, and be 
thankful for; and as to going away, I had prepared everything for parting, so that 


I had little to do but to go back, take two or three boxes and bundles, and such 
things, and my maid Amy, and be gone. 

Then the merchant told me the measures he had resolved to take to delude the 
Jew while I made my escape, which was very well contrived indeed. “First,” said 
he, “when he comes to-morrow I shall tell him that I proposed to you to leave 
the jewels with me, as we agreed, but that you said you would come and bring 
them in the afternoon, so that we must stay for you till four o’clock; but then, at 
that time, I will show a letter from you, as if just come in, wherein you shall 
excuse your not coming, for that some company came to visit you, and 
prevented you; but that you desire me to take care that the gentleman be ready to 
buy your jewels, and that you will come to-morrow at the same hour, without 
fail. 

“When to-morrow is come, we shall wait at the time, but you not appearing, I 
shall seem most dissatisfied, and wonder what can be the reason; and so we shall 
agree to go the next day to get out a process against you. But the next day, in the 
morning, I’ll send to give him notice that you have been at my house, but he not 
being there, have made another appointment, and that I desire to speak with him. 
When he comes, I’ll tell him you appear perfectly blind as to your danger, and 
that you appeared much disappointed that he did not come, though you could not 
meet the night before; and obliged me to have him here to-morrow at three 
o’clock. When to-morrow comes,” says he, “you shall send word that you are 
taken so ill that you cannot come out for that day, but that you will not fail the 
next day; and the next day you shall neither come or send, nor let us ever hear 
any more of you; for by that time you shall be in Holland, if you please.” 

I could not but approve all his measures, seeing they were so well contrived, 
and in so friendly a manner, for my benefit; and as he seemed to be so very 
sincere, I resolved to put my life in his hands. Immediately I went to my 
lodgings, and sent away Amy with such bundles as I had prepared for my 
travelling. I also sent several parcels of my fine furniture to the merchant’s house 
to be laid up for me, and bringing the key of the lodgings with me, I came back 
to his house. Here we finished our matters of money, and I delivered into his 
hands seven thousand eight hundred pistoles in bills and money, a copy of an 
assignment on the townhouse of Paris for four thousand pistoles, at three per 
cent. interest, attested, and a procuration for receiving the interest half-yearly; 
but the original I kept myself. 

I could have trusted all I had with him, for he was perfectly honest, and had 
not the least view of doing me any wrong. Indeed, after it was so apparent that 
he had, as it were, saved my life, or at least saved me from being exposed and 
ruined—lI say, after this, how could I doubt him in anything? 


When I came to him, he had everything ready as I wanted, and as he had 
proposed. As to my money, he gave me first of all an accepted bill, payable at 
Rotterdam, for four thousand pistoles, and drawn from Genoa upon a merchant 
at Rotterdam, payable to a merchant at Paris, and endorsed by him to my 
merchant; this, he assured me, would be punctually paid; and so it was, to a day. 
The rest I had in other bills of exchange, drawn by himself upon other merchants 
in Holland. Having secured my jewels too, as well as I could, he sent me away 
the same evening in a friend’s coach, which he had procured for me, to St. 
Germain, and the next morning to Rouen. He also sent a servant of his own on 
horseback with me, who provided everything for me, and who carried his orders 
to the captain of the ship, which lay about three miles below Rouen, in the river, 
and by his directions I went immediately on board. The third day after I was on 
board the ship went away, and we were out at sea the next day after that; and 
thus I took my leave of France, and got clear of an ugly business, which, had it 
gone on, might have ruined me, and sent me back as naked to England as I was a 
little before I left it. 

And now Amy and I were at leisure to look upon the mischiefs that we had 
escaped; and had I had any religion or any sense of a Supreme Power, managing, 
directing, and governing in both causes and events in this world, such a case as 
this would have given anybody room to have been very thankful to the Power 
who had not only put such a treasure into my hand, but given me such an escape 
from the ruin that threatened me; but I had none of those things about me. I had, 
indeed, a grateful sense upon my mind of the generous friendship of my 
deliverer, the Dutch merchant, by whom I was so faithfully served, and by 
whom, as far as relates to second causes, I was preserved from destruction. 

I say, I had a grateful sense upon my mind of his kindness and faithfulness to 
me, and I resolved to show him some testimony of it as soon as I came to the end 
of my rambles, for I was yet but in a state of uncertainty, and sometimes that 
gave me a little uneasiness too. I had paper indeed for my money, and he had 
showed himself very good to me in conveying me away, as above; but I had not 
seen the end of things yet, for unless the bills were paid, I might still be a great 
loser by my Dutchman, and he might, perhaps, have contrived all that affair of 
the Jew to put me into a fright and get me to run away, and that as if it were to 
save my life; that if the bills should be refused, I was cheated with a witness, and 
the like. But these were but surmises, and, indeed, were perfectly without cause, 
for the honest man acted as honest men always do, with an upright and 
disinterested principle, and with a sincerity not often to be found in the world. 
What gain he made by the exchange was just, and was nothing but what was his 
due, and was in the way of his business; but otherwise he made no advantage of 


me at all. 

When I passed in the ship between Dover and Calais and saw beloved 
England once more under my view—England, which I counted my native 
country, being the place I was bred up in, though not born there—a strange kind 
of joy possessed my mind, and I had such a longing desire to be there that I 
would have given the master of the ship twenty pistoles to have stood over and 
set me on shore in the Downs; and when he told me he could not do it—that is, 
that he durst not do it if I would have given him a hundred pistoles—I secretly 
wished that a storm would rise that might drive the ship over to the coast of 
England, whether they would or not, that I might be set on shore anywhere upon 
English ground. 

This wicked wish had not been out of my thoughts above two or three hours, 
but the master steering away to the north, as was his course to do, we lost sight 
of land on that side, and only had the Flemish shore in view on our right hand, 
or, as the seamen call it, the starboard side; and then, with the loss of the sight, 
the wish for landing in England abated, and I considered how foolish it was to 
wish myself out of the way of my business; that if I had been on shore in 
England, I must go back to Holland on account of my bills, which were so 
considerable, and I having no correspondence there, that I could not have 
managed it without going myself. But we had not been out of sight of England 
many hours before the weather began to change; the winds whistled and made a 
noise, and the seamen said to one another that it would blow hard at night. It was 
then about two hours before sunset, and we were passed by Dunkirk, and I think 
they said we were in sight of Ostend; but then the wind grew high and the sea 
swelled, and all things looked terrible, especially to us that understood nothing 
but just what we saw before us; in short, night came on, and very dark it was; the 
wind freshened and blew harder and harder, and about two hours within night it 
blew a terrible storm. 

I was not quite a stranger to the sea, having come from Rochelle to England 
when I was a child, and gone from London, by the River Thames, to France 
afterward, as I have said. But I began to be alarmed a little with the terrible 
clamour of the men over my head, for I had never been in a storm, and so had 
never seen the like, or heard it; and once offering to look out at the door of the 
steerage, as they called it, it struck me with such horror (the darkness, the 
fierceness of the wind, the dreadful height of the waves, and the hurry the Dutch 
sailors were in, whose language I did not understand one word of, neither when 
they cursed or when they prayed); I say, all these things together filled me with 
terror, and, in short, I began to be very much frighted. 

When I was come back into the great cabin, there sat Amy, who was very sea- 


sick, and I had a little before given her a sup of cordial waters to help her 
stomach. When Amy saw me come back and sit down without speaking, for so I 
did, she looked two or three times up at me; at last she came running to me. 
“Dear madam,” says she, “what is the matter? What makes you look so pale? 
Why, you an’t well; what is the matter?” I said nothing still, but held up my 
hands two or three times. Amy doubled her importunities; upon that I said no 
more but, “Step to the steerage-door, and look out, as I did;” so she went away 
immediately, and looked too, as I had bidden her; but the poor girl came back 
again in the greatest amazement and horror that ever I saw any poor creature in, 
wringing her hands and crying out she was undone! she was undone! she should 
be drowned! they were all lost! Thus she ran about the cabin like a mad thing, 
and as perfectly out of her senses as any one in such a case could be supposed to 
be. I was frighted myself, but when I saw the girl in such a terrible agony, it 
brought me a little to myself, and I began to talk to her and put her in a little 
hope. I told her there was many a ship in a storm that was not cast away, and I 
hoped we should not be drowned; that it was true the storm was very dreadful, 
but I did not see that the seamen were so much concerned as we were. And so I 
talked to her as well as I could, though my heart was full enough of it, as well as 
Amy’s; and death began to stare in my face; ay, and something else too—that is 
to say, conscience, and my mind was very much disturbed; but I had nobody to 
comfort me. 

But Amy being in so much worse a condition—that is to say, so much more 
terrified at the storm than I was—I had something to do to comfort her. She was, 
as I have said, like one distracted, and went raving about the cabin, crying out 
she was undone! undone! she should be drowned! and the like. And at last, the 
ship giving a jerk, by the force, I suppose, of some violent wave, it threw poor 
Amy quite down, for she was weak enough before with being sea-sick, and as it 
threw her forward, the poor girl struck her head against the bulk-head, as the 
seamen call it, of the cabin, and laid her as dead as a stone upon the floor or 
deck; that is to say, she was so to all appearance. 

I cried out for help, but it had been all one to have cried out on the top of a 
mountain where nobody had been within five miles of me, for the seamen were 
so engaged and made so much noise that nobody heard me or came near me. I 
opened the great cabin door, and looked into the steerage to cry for help, but 
there, to increase my fright, was two seamen on their knees at prayers, and only 
one man who steered, and he made a groaning noise too, which I took to be 
saying his prayers, but it seems it was answering to those above, when they 
called to him to tell him which way to steer. 

Here was no help for me, or for poor Amy, and there she lay still so, and in 


such a condition, that I did not know whether she was dead or alive. In this fright 
I went to her, and lifted her a little way up, setting her on the deck, with her back 
to the boards of the bulk-head; and I got a little bottle out of my pocket, and I 
held it to her nose, and rubbed her temples and what else I could do, but still 
Amy showed no signs of life, till I felt for her pulse, but could hardly distinguish 
her to be alive. However, after a great while, she began to revive, and in about 
half-an-hour she came to herself, but remembered nothing at first of what had 
happened to her for a good while more. 

When she recovered more fully, she asked me where she was. I told her she 
was in the ship yet, but God knows how long it might be. “Why, madam,” says 
she, “is not the storm over?” “No, no,” says I, “Amy.” “Why, madam,” says she, 
“it was calm just now” (meaning when she was in the swooning fit occasioned 
by her fall). “Calm, Amy!” says I. “‘Tis far from calm. It may be it will be calm 
by-and-by, when we are all drowned and gone to heaven.” 

“Heaven, madam!” says she. “What makes you talk so? Heaven! I go to 
heaven! No, no; if I am drowned I am damned! Don’t you know what a wicked 
creature I have been? I have been a whore to two men, and have lived a 
wretched, abominable life of vice and wickedness for fourteen years. Oh, 
madam! you know it, and God knows it, and now I am to die—to be drowned! 
Oh! what will become of me? I am undone for ever!—ay, madam, for ever! to 
all eternity! Oh! I am lost! I am lost! If Iam drowned, I am lost for ever!” 

All these, you will easily suppose, must be so many stabs into the very soul of 
one in my own case. It immediately occurred to me, “Poor Amy! what art thou 
that I am not? What hast thou been that I have not been? Nay, I am guilty of my 
own sin and thine too.” Then it came to my remembrance that I had not only 
been the same with Amy, but that I had been the devil’s instrument to make her 
wicked; that I had stripped her, and prostituted her to the very man that I had 
been naught with myself; that she had but followed me, I had been her wicked 
example; and I had led her into all; and that, as we had sinned together, now we 
were likely to sink together. 

All this repeated itself to my thoughts at that very moment, and every one of 
Amy’s cries sounded thus in my ears: “I am the wicked cause of it all! I have 
been thy ruin, Amy! I have brought thee to this, and now thou art to suffer for 
the sin I have enticed thee to! And if thou art lost for ever, what must I be? what 
must be my portion?” 

It is true this difference was between us, that I said all these things within 
myself, and sighed and mourned inwardly; but Amy, as her temper was more 
violent, spoke aloud, and cried, and called out aloud, like one in agony. 

I had but small encouragement to give her, and indeed could say but very 


little, but I got her to compose herself a little, and not let any of the people of the 
ship understand what she meant or what she said; but even in her greatest 
composure she continued to express herself with the utmost dread and terror on 
account of the wicked life she had lived, crying out she should be damned, and 
the like, which was very terrible to me, who knew what condition I was in 
myself. 

Upon these serious considerations, I was very penitent too for my former sins, 
and cried out, though softly, two or three times, “Lord, have mercy upon me!” 
To this I added abundance of resolutions of what a life I would live if it should 
please God but to spare my life but this one time; how I would live a single and a 
virtuous life, and spend a great deal of what I had thus wickedly got in acts of 
charity and doing good. 

Under these dreadful apprehensions I looked back on the life I had led with 
the utmost contempt and abhorrence. I blushed, and wondered at myself how I 
could act thus, how I could divest myself of modesty and honour, and prostitute 
myself for gain; and I thought, if ever it should please God to spare me this one 
time from death, it would not be possible that I should be the same creature 
again. 

Amy went farther; she prayed, she resolved, she vowed to lead a new life, if 
God would spare her but this time. It now began to be daylight, for the storm 
held all night long, and it was some comfort to see the light of another day, 
which none of us expected; but the sea went mountains high, and the noise of the 
water was as frightful to us as the sight of the waves; nor was any land to be 
seen, nor did the seamen know whereabout they were. At last, to our great joy, 
they made land, which was in England, and on the coast of Suffolk; and the ship 
being in the utmost distress, they ran for the shore at all hazards, and with great 
difficulty got into Harwich, where they were safe, as to the danger of death; but 
the ship was so full of water and so much damaged that if they had not laid her 
on shore the same day she would have sunk before night, according to the 
opinion of the seamen, and of the workmen on shore too who were hired to assist 
them in stopping their leaks. 

Amy was revived as soon as she heard they had espied land, and went out 
upon the deck; but she soon came in again to me. “Oh, madam!” says she, 
“there’s the land indeed to be seen. It looks like a ridge of clouds, and may be all 
a cloud for aught I know; but if it be land, ‘tis a great way off, and the sea is in 
such a combustion, we shall all perish before we can reach it. ‘Tis the 
dreadfullest sight to look at the waves that ever was seen. Why, they are as high 
as mountains; we shall certainly be all swallowed up, for all the land is so near.” 

I had conceived some hope that, if they saw land, we should be delivered; and 


I told her she did not understand things of that nature; that she might be sure if 
they saw land they would go directly towards it, and would make into some 
harbour; but it was, as Amy said, a frightful distance to it. The land looked like 
clouds, and the sea went as high as mountains, so that no hope appeared in the 
seeing the land, but we were in fear of foundering before we could reach it. This 
made Amy so desponding still; but as the wind, which blew from the east, or that 
way, drove us furiously towards the land, so when, about half-an-hour after, I 
stepped to the steerage-door and looked out, I saw the land much nearer than 
Amy represented it; so I went in and encouraged Amy again, and indeed was 
encouraged myself. 

In about an hour, or something more, we saw, to our infinite satisfaction, the 
open harbour of Harwich, and the vessel standing directly towards it, and in a 
few minutes more the ship was in smooth water, to our inexpressible comfort; 
and thus I had, though against my will and contrary to my true interest, what I 
wished for, to be driven away to England, though it was by a storm. 

Nor did this incident do either Amy or me much service, for, the danger being 
over, the fears of death vanished with it; ay, and our fear of what was beyond 
death also. Our sense of the life we had lived went off, and with our return to life 
our wicked taste of life returned, and we were both the same as before, if not 
worse. So certain is it that the repentance which is brought about by the mere 
apprehensions of death wears off as those apprehensions wear off, and deathbed 
repentance, or storm repentance, which is much the same, is seldom true. 

However, I do not tell you that this was all at once neither; the fright we had at 
sea lasted a little while afterwards; at least the impression was not quite blown 
off as soon as the storm; especially poor Amy. As soon as she set her foot on 
shore she fell flat upon the ground and kissed it, and gave God thanks for her 
deliverance from the sea; and turning to me when she got up, “I hope, madam,” 
says she, “you will never go upon the sea again.” 

I know not what ailed me, not I; but Amy was much more penitent at sea, and 
much more sensible of her deliverance when she landed and was safe, than I 
was. I was in a kind of stupidity, I know not well what to call it; I had a mind full 
of horror in the time of the storm, and saw death before me as plainly as Amy, 
but my thoughts got no vent, as Amy’s did. I had a silent, sullen kind of grief, 
which could not break out either in words or tears, and which was therefore 
much the worse to bear. 

I had a terror upon me for my wicked life past, and firmly believed I was 
going to the bottom, launching into death, where I was to give an account of all 
my past actions; and in this state, and on that account, I looked back upon my 
wickedness with abhorrence, as I have said above, but I had no sense of 


repentance from the true motive of repentance; I saw nothing of the corruption 
of nature, the sin of my life, as an offence against God, as a thing odious to the 
holiness of His being, as abusing His mercy and despising His goodness. In 
short, I had no thorough effectual repentance, no sight of my sins in their proper 
shape, no view of a Redeemer, or hope in Him. I had only such a repentance as a 
criminal has at the place of execution, who is sorry, not that he has committed 
the crime, as it is a crime, but sorry that he is to be hanged for it. 

It is true Amy’s repentance wore off too, as well as mine, but not so soon. 
However, we were both very grave for a time. 

As soon as we could get a boat from the town we went on shore, and 
immediately went to a public-house in the town of Harwich, where we were to 
consider seriously what was to be done, and whether we should go up to London 
or stay till the ship was refitted, which, they said, would be a fortnight, and then 
go for Holland, as we intended, and as business required. 

Reason directed that I should go to Holland, for there I had all my money to 
receive, and there I had persons of good reputation and character to apply to, 
having letters to them from the honest Dutch merchant at Paris, and they might 
perhaps give me a recommendation again to merchants in London, and so I 
should get acquaintance with some people of figure, which was what I loved; 
whereas now I knew not one creature in the whole city of London, or anywhere 
else, that I could go and make myself known to. Upon these considerations, I 
resolved to go to Holland, whatever came of it. 

But Amy cried and trembled, and was ready to fall into fits, when I did but 
mention going upon the sea again, and begged of me not to go, or if I would go, 
that I would leave her behind, though I was to send her a-begging. The people in 
the inn laughed at her, and jested with her, asked her if she had any sins to 
confess that she was ashamed should be heard of, and that she was troubled with 
an evil conscience; told her, if she came to sea, and to be in a storm, if she had 
lain with her master, she would certainly tell her mistress of it, and that it was a 
common thing for poor maids to confess all the young men they had lain with; 
that there was one poor girl that went over with her mistress, whose husband was 
Baines a | 0 Nae , in the city of London, who confessed, in the terror of a storm, that 
she had lain with her master, and all the apprentices, so often, and in such-and- 
such places, and made the poor mistress, when she returned to London, fly at her 
husband, and make such a stir as was indeed the ruin of the whole family. Amy 
could bear all that well enough, for though she had indeed lain with her master, 
it was with her mistress’s knowledge and consent, and, which was worse, was 
her mistress’s own doing. I record it to the reproach of my own vice, and to 
expose the excesses of such wickedness as they deserve to be exposed. 


I thought Amy’s fear would have been over by that time the ship would be 
gotten ready, but I found the girl was rather worse and worse; and when I came 
to the point that we must go on board or lose the passage, Amy was so terrified 
that she fell into fits; so the ship went away without us. 

But my going being absolutely necessary, as above, I was obliged to go in the 
packet-boat some time after, and leave Amy behind at Harwich, but with 
directions to go to London and stay there to receive letters and orders from me 
what to do. Now I was become, from a lady of pleasure, a woman of business, 
and of great business too, I assure you. 

I got me a servant at Harwich to go over with me, who had been at Rotterdam, 
knew the place, and spoke the language, which was a great help to me, and away 
I went. I had a very quick passage and pleasant weather, and, coming to 
Rotterdam, soon found out the merchant to whom I was recommended, who 
received me with extraordinary respect. And first he acknowledged the accepted 
bill for four thousand pistoles, which he afterwards paid punctually; other bills 
that I had also payable at Amsterdam he procured to be received for me; and 
whereas one of the bills for one thousand two hundred crowns was protested at 
Amsterdam, he paid it me himself, for the honour of the indorser, as he called it, 
which was my friend the merchant at Paris. 

There I entered into a negotiation by his means for my jewels, and he brought 
me several jewellers to look on them, and particularly one to value them, and to 
tell me what every particular was worth. This was a man who had great skill in 
jewels, but did not trade at that time, and he was desired by the gentleman that I 
was with to see that I might not be imposed upon. 

All this work took me up near half a year, and by managing my business thus 
myself, and having large sums to do with, I became as expert in it as any she- 
merchant of them all. I had credit in the bank for a large sum of money, and bills 
and notes for much more. 

After I had been here about three months, my maid Amy writes me word that 
she had received a letter from her friend, as she called him. That, by the way, 
was the prince’s gentleman, that had been Amy’s extraordinary friend indeed, 
for Amy owned to me he had lain with her a hundred times, that is to say, as 
often as he pleased, and perhaps in the eight years which that affair lasted it 
might be a great deal oftener. This was what she called her friend, who she 
corresponded with upon this particular subject, and, among other things, sent her 
this particular news, that my extraordinary friend, my real husband, who rode in 
the gens d’armes, was dead, that he was killed in a rencounter, as they call it, or 
accidental scuffle among the troopers; and so the jade congratulated me upon my 
being now a real free woman. “And now, madam,” says she at the end of her 


letter, “you have nothing to do but to come hither and set up a coach and a good 
equipage, and if beauty and a good fortune won’t make you a duchess, nothing 
will.” But I had not fixed my measures yet. I had no inclination to be a wife 
again. I had had such bad luck with my first husband, I hated the thoughts of it. I 
found that a wife is treated with indifference, a mistress with a strong passion; a 
wife is looked upon as but an upper servant, a mistress is a sovereign; a wife 
must give up all she has, have every reserve she makes for herself be thought 
hard of, and be upbraided with her very pin-money, whereas a mistress makes 
the saying true, that what the man has is hers, and what she has is her own; the 
wife bears a thousand insults, and is forced to sit still and bear it, or part, and be 
undone; a mistress insulted helps herself immediately, and takes another. 

These were my wicked arguments for whoring, for I never set against them the 
difference another way—I may say, every other way; how that, first, a wife 
appears boldly and honourably with her husband, lives at home, and possesses 
his house, his servants, his equipages, and has a right to them all, and to call 
them her own; entertains his friends, owns his children, and has the return of 
duty and affection from them, as they are here her own, and claims upon his 
estate, by the custom of England, if he dies and leaves her a widow. 

The whore skulks about in lodgings, is visited in the dark, disowned upon all 
occasions before God and man; is maintained, indeed, for a time, but is certainly 
condemned to be abandoned at last, and left to the miseries of fate and her own 
just disaster. If she has any children, her endeavour is to get rid of them, and not 
maintain them; and if she lives, she is certain to see them all hate her, and be 
ashamed of her. While the vice rages, and the man is in the devil’s hand, she has 
him; and while she has him, she makes a prey of him; but if he happens to fall 
sick, if any disaster befalls him, the cause of all lies upon her. He is sure to lay 
all his misfortunes at her door; and if once he comes to repentance, or makes but 
one step towards a reformation, he begins with her—leaves her, uses her as she 
deserves, hates her, abhors her, and sees her no more; and that with this never- 
failing addition, namely, that the more sincere and unfeigned his repentance is, 
the more earnestly he looks up, and the more effectually he looks in, the more 
his aversion to her increases, and he curses her from the bottom of his soul; nay, 
it must be a kind of excess of charity if he so much as wishes God may forgive 
her. 

The opposite circumstances of a wife and whore are such and so many, and I 
have since seen the difference with such eyes, as I could dwell upon the subject a 
great while; but my business is history. I had a long scene of folly yet to run 
over. Perhaps the moral of all my story may bring me back again to this part, and 
if it does I shall speak of it fully. 


While I continued in Holland I received several letters from my friend (so I 
had good reason to call him) the merchant in Paris, in which he gave me a 
farther account of the conduct of that rogue the Jew, and how he acted after I 
was gone; how impatient he was while the said merchant kept him in suspense, 
expecting me to come again; and how he raged when he found I came no more. 

It seems, after he found I did not come, he found out by his unwearied inquiry 
where I had lived, and that I had been kept as a mistress by some great person; 
but he could never learn by who, except that he learnt the colour of his livery. In 
pursuit of this inquiry he guessed at the right person, but could not make it out, 
or offer any positive proof of it; but he found out the prince’s gentleman, and 
talked so saucily to him of it that the gentleman treated him, as the French call it, 
a coup de baton—that is to say, caned him very severely, as he deserved; and 
that not satisfying him, or curing his insolence, he was met one night late upon 
the Pont Neuf, in Paris, by two men, who, muffling him up in a great cloak, 
carried him into a more private place and cut off both his ears, telling him it was 
for talking impudently of his superiors; adding that he should take care to govern 
his tongue better and behave with more manners, or the next time they would cut 
his tongue out of his head. 

This put a check to his sauciness that way; but he comes back to the merchant 
and threatened to begin a process against him for corresponding with me, and 
being accessory to the murder of the jeweller, &c. 

The merchant found by his discourse that he supposed I was protected by the 
said Prince de ; nay, the rogue said he was sure I was in his lodgings at 
Versailles, for he never had so much as the least intimation of the way I was 
really gone; but that I was there he was certain, and certain that the merchant 
was privy to it. The merchant bade him defiance. However, he gave him a great 
deal of trouble and put him to a great charge, and had like to have brought him in 
for a party to my escape; in which case he would have been obliged to have 
produced me, and that in the penalty of some capital sum of money. 

But the merchant was too many for him another way, for he brought an 
information against him for a cheat; wherein laying down the whole fact, how he 
intended falsely to accuse the widow of the jeweller for the supposed murder of 
her husband; that he did it purely to get the jewels from her; and that he offered 
to bring him (the merchant) in, to be confederate with him, and to share the 
jewels between them; proving also his design to get the jewels into his hands, 
and then to have dropped the prosecution upon condition of my quitting the 
jewels to him. Upon this charge he got him laid by the heels; so he was sent to 
the Conciergerie—that is to say, to Bridewell—and the merchant cleared. He got 
out of jail in a little while, though not without the help of money, and continued 





teasing the merchant a long while, and at last threatening to assassinate and 
murder him. So the merchant, who, having buried his wife about two months 
before, was now a single man, and not knowing what such a villain might do, 
thought fit to quit Paris, and came away to Holland also. 

It is most certain that, speaking of originals, I was the source and spring of all 
that trouble and vexation to this honest gentleman; and as it was afterwards in 
my power to have made him full satisfaction, and did not, I cannot say but I 
added ingratitude to all the rest of my follies; but of that I shall give a fuller 
account presently. 

I was surprised one morning, when, being at the merchant’s house who he had 
recommended me to in Rotterdam, and being busy in his counting-house, 
managing my bills, and preparing to write a letter to him to Paris, I heard a noise 
of horses at the door, which is not very common in a city where everybody 
passes by water; but he had, it seems, ferried over the Maas from Willemstadt, 
and so came to the very door, and I, looking towards the door upon hearing the 
horses, saw a gentleman alight and come in at the gate. I knew nothing, and 
expected nothing, to be sure, of the person; but, as I say, was surprised, and 
indeed more than ordinarily surprised, when, coming nearer to me, I saw it was 
my merchant of Paris, my benefactor, and indeed my deliverer. 

I confess it was an agreeable surprise to me, and I was exceeding glad to see 
him, who was so honourable and so kind to me, and who indeed had saved my 
life. As soon as he saw me he ran to me, took me in his arms, and kissed me with 
a freedom that he never offered to take with me before. “Dear Madam ss 
says he, “I am glad to see you safe in this country; if you had stayed two days 
longer in Paris you had been undone.” I was so glad to see him that I could not 
speak a good while, and I burst out into tears without speaking a word for a 
minute; but I recovered that disorder, and said, “The more, sir, is my obligation 
to you that saved my life;” and added, “I am glad to see you here, that I may 
consider how to balance an account in which I am so much your debtor.” “You 
and I will adjust that matter easily,” says he, “now we are so near together. Pray 
where do you lodge?” says he. 

“In a very honest, good house,” said I, “where that gentleman, your friend, 
recommended me,” pointing to the merchant in whose house we then were. 

“And where you may lodge too, sir,” says the gentleman, “if it suits with your 
business and your other conveniency.” 

“With all my heart,” says he. “Then, madam,” adds he, turning to me, “TI shall 
be near you, and have time to tell you a story which will be very long, and yet 
many ways very pleasant to you; how troublesome that devilish fellow, the Jew, 
has been to me on your account, and what a hellish snare he had laid for you, if 





he could have found you.” 

“T shall have leisure too, sir,” said I, “to tell you all my adventures since that, 
which have not been a few, I assure you.” 

In short, he took up his lodgings in the same house where I lodged, and the 
room he lay in opened, as he was wishing it would, just opposite to my lodging- 
room, so we could almost call out of bed to one another; and I was not at all shy 
of him on that score, for I believed him perfectly honest, and so indeed he was; 
and if he had not, that article was at present no part of my concern. 

It was not till two or three days, and after his first hurries of business were 
over, that we began to enter into the history of our affairs on every side, but 
when we began, it took up all our conversation for almost a fortnight. First, I 
gave him a particular account of everything that happened material upon my 
voyage, and how we were driven into Harwich by a very terrible storm; how I 
had left my woman behind me, so frighted with the danger she had been in that 
she durst not venture to set her foot into a ship again any more, and that I had not 
come myself if the bills I had of him had not been payable in Holland; but that 
money, he might see, would make a woman go anywhere. 

He seemed to laugh at all our womanish fears upon the occasion of the storm, 
telling me it was nothing but what was very ordinary in those seas, but that they 
had harbours on every coast so near that they were seldom in danger of being 
lost indeed. “For,” says he, “if they cannot fetch one coast, they can always stand 
away for another, and run afore it,” as he called it, “for one side or other.” But 
when I came to tell him what a crazy ship it was, and how, even when they got 
into Harwich, and into smooth water, they were fain to run the ship on shore, or 
she would have sunk in the very harbour; and when I told him that when I 
looked out at the cabin-door I saw the Dutchmen, one upon his knees here, and 
another there, at their prayers, then indeed he acknowledged I had reason to be 
alarmed; but, smiling, he added, “But you, madam,” says he, “are so good a 
lady, and so pious, you would but have gone to heaven a little the sooner; the 
difference had not been much to you.” 

I confess when he said this it made all the blood turn in my veins, and I 
thought I should have fainted. “Poor gentleman,” thought I, “you know little of 
me. What would I give to be really what you really think me to be!” He 
perceived the disorder, but said nothing till I spoke; when, shaking my head, 
“Oh, sir!” said I, “death in any shape has some terror in it, but in the frightful 
figure of a storm at sea and a sinking ship, it comes with a double, a treble, and 
indeed an inexpressible horror; and if I were that saint you think me to be (which 
God knows I am not), it is still very dismal. I desire to die in a calm, if I can.” He 
said a great many good things, and very prettily ordered his discourse between 


serious reflection and compliment, but I had too much guilt to relish it as it was 
meant, so I turned it off to something else, and talked of the necessity I had on 
me to come to Holland, but I wished myself safe on shore in England again. 

He told me he was glad I had such an obligation upon me to come over into 
Holland, however, but hinted that he was so interested in my welfare, and, 
besides, had such further designs upon me, that if I had not so happily been 
found in Holland he was resolved to have gone to England to see me, and that it 
was one of the principal reasons of his leaving Paris. 

I told him I was extremely obliged to him for so far interesting himself in my 
affairs, but that I had been so far his debtor before that I knew not how anything 
could increase the debt; for I owed my life to him already, and I could not be in 
debt for anything more valuable than that. He answered in the most obliging 
manner possible, that he would put it in my power to pay that debt, and all the 
obligations besides that ever he had, or should be able to lay upon me. 

I began to understand him now, and to see plainly that he resolved to make 
love to me, but I would by no means seem to take the hint; and, besides, I knew 
that he had a wife with him in Paris; and I had, just then at least, no gust to any 
more intriguing. However, he surprised me into a sudden notice of the thing a 
little while after by saying something in his discourse that he did, as he said, in 
his wife’s days. I started at that word, “What mean you by that, sir?” said I. 
“Have you not a wife at Paris?” “No, madam, indeed,” said he; “my wife died 
the beginning of September last,” which, it seems, was but a little after I came 
away. 

We lived in the same house all this while, and as we lodged not far off of one 
another, opportunities were not wanting of as near an acquaintance as we might 
desire; nor have such opportunities the least agency in vicious minds to bring to 
pass even what they might not intend at first. 

However, though he courted so much at a distance, yet his pretensions were 
very honourable; and as I had before found him a most disinterested friend, and 
perfectly honest in his dealings, even when I trusted him with all I had, so now I 
found him strictly virtuous, till I made him otherwise myself, even almost 
whether he would or no, as you shall hear. 

It was not long after our former discourse, when he repeated what he had 
insinuated before, namely, that he had yet a design to lay before me, which, if I 
would agree to his proposals, would more than balance all accounts between us. 
I told him I could not reasonably deny him anything; and except one thing, 
which I hoped and believed he would not think of, I should think myself very 
ungrateful if I did not do everything for him that lay in my power. 

He told me what he should desire of me would be fully in my power to grant, 


or else he should be very unfriendly to offer it; and still all this while he declined 
making the proposal, as he called it, and so for that time we ended our discourse, 
turning it off to other things. So that, in short, I began to think he might have met 
with some disaster in his business, and might have come away from Paris in 
some discredit, or had had some blow on his affairs in general; and as really I 
had kindness enough to have parted with a good sum to have helped him, and 
was in gratitude bound to have done so, he having so effectually saved to me all 
I had, so I resolved to make him the offer the first time I had an opportunity, 
which two or three days after offered itself, very much to my satisfaction. 

He had told me at large, though on several occasions, the treatment he had met 
with from the Jew, and what expense he had put him to; how at length he had 
cast him, as above, and had recovered good damage of him, but that the rogue 
was unable to make him any considerable reparation. He had told me also how 
the Prince de ———’s gentleman had resented his treatment of his master, and 
how he had caused him to be used upon the Pont Neuf, &c., as I have mentioned 
above, which I laughed at most heartily. 

“Tt is a pity,” said I, “that I should sit here and make that gentleman no 
amends; if you would direct me, sir,” said I, “how to do it, I would make him a 
handsome present, and acknowledge the justice he had done to me, as well as to 
the prince, his master.” He said he would do what I directed in it; so I told him I 
would send him five hundred crowns. “That’s too much,” said he, “for you are 
but half interested in the usage of the Jew; it was on his master’s account he 
corrected him, not on yours.” Well, however, we were obliged to do nothing in 
it, for neither of us knew how to direct a letter to him, or to direct anybody to 
him; so I told him I would leave it till I came to England, for that my woman, 
Amy, corresponded with him, and that he had made love to her. 

“Well, but, sir,” said I, “as, in requital for his generous concern for me, I am 
careful to think of him, it is but just that what expense you have been obliged to 
be at, which was all on my account, should be repaid you; and therefore,” said I, 
“let me see—.” And there I paused, and began to reckon up what I had observed, 
from his own discourse, it had cost him in the several disputes and hearings 
which he had with that dog of a Jew, and I cast them up at something above 
2130 crowns; so I pulled out some bills which I had upon a merchant in 
Amsterdam, and a particular account in bank, and was looking on them in order 
to give them to him; when he, seeing evidently what I was going about, 
interrupted me with some warmth, and told me he would have nothing of me on 
that account, and desired I would not pull out my bills and papers on that score; 
that he had not told me the story on that account, or with any such view; that it 
had been his misfortune first to bring that ugly rogue to me, which, though it was 


with a good design, yet he would punish himself with the expense he had been at 
for his being so unlucky to me; that I could not think so hard of him as to 
suppose he would take money of me, a widow, for serving me, and doing acts of 
kindness to me in a strange country, and in distress too; but he said he would 
repeat what he had said before, that he kept me for a deeper reckoning, and that, 
as he had told me, he would put me into a posture to even all that favour, as I 
called it, at once, so we should talk it over another time, and balance all together. 

Now I expected it would come out, but still he put it off, as before, from 
whence I concluded it could not be matter of love, for that those things are not 
usually delayed in such a manner, and therefore it must be matter of money. 
Upon which thought I broke the silence, and told him, that as he knew I had, by 
obligation, more kindness for him than to deny any favour to him that I could 
grant, and that he seemed backward to mention his case, I begged leave of him 
to give me leave to ask him whether anything lay upon his mind with respect to 
his business and effects in the world; that if it did, he knew what I had in the 
world as well as I did, and that, if he wanted money, I would let him have any 
sum for his occasion, as far as five or six thousand pistoles, and he should pay 
me as his own affairs would permit; and that, if he never paid me, I would assure 
him that I would never give him any trouble for it. 

He rose up with ceremony, and gave me thanks in terms that sufficiently told 
me he had been bred among people more polite and more courteous than is 
esteemed the ordinary usage of the Dutch; and after his compliment was over he 
came nearer to me, and told me he was obliged to assure me, though with 
repeated acknowledgments of my kind offer, that he was not in any want of 
money; that he had met with no uneasiness in any of his affairs—no, not of any 
kind whatever, except that of the loss of his wife and one of his children, which 
indeed had troubled him much; but that this was no part of what he had to offer 
me, and by granting which I should balance all obligations; but that, in short, it 
was that, seeing Providence had (as it were for that purpose) taken his wife from 
him, I would make up the loss to him; and with that he held me fast in his arms, 
and, kissing me, would not give me leave to say no, and hardly to breathe. 

At length, having got room to speak, I told him that, as I had said before, I 
could deny him but one thing in the world; I was very sorry he should propose 
that thing only that I could not grant. 

I could not but smile, however, to myself that he should make so many circles 
and roundabout motions to come at a discourse which had no such rarity at the 
bottom of it, if he had known all. But there was another reason why I resolved 
not to have him, when, at the same time, if he had courted me in a manner less 
honest or virtuous, I believe I should not have denied him; but I shall come to 


that part presently. 

He was, as I have said, long a-bringing it out, but when he had brought it out 
he pursued it with such importunities as would admit of no denial; at least he 
intended they should not; but I resisted them obstinately, and yet with 
expressions of the utmost kindness and respect for him that could be imagined, 
often telling him there was nothing else in the world that I could deny him, and 
showing him all the respect, and upon all occasions treating him with intimacy 
and freedom, as if he had been my brother. 

He tried all the ways imaginable to bring his design to pass, but I was 
inflexible. At last he thought of a way which, he flattered himself, would not 
fail; nor would he have been mistaken, perhaps, in any other woman in the world 
but me. This was, to try if he could take me at an advantage and get to bed to me, 
and then, as was most rational to think, I should willingly enough marry him 
afterwards. 

We were so intimate together that nothing but man and wife could, or at least 
ought, to be more; but still our freedoms kept within the bounds of modesty and 
decency. But one evening, above all the rest, we were very merry, and I fancied 
he pushed the mirth to watch for his advantage, and I resolved that I would at 
least feign to be as merry as he; and that, in short, if he offered anything he 
should have his will easily enough. 

About one o’clock in the morning—for so long we sat up together—I said, 
“Come, ‘tis one o’clock; I must go to bed.” “Well,” says he, “Pll go with you.” 
“No, no;” says I; “go to your own chamber.” He said he would go to bed with 
me. “Nay,” says I, “if you will, I don’t know what to say; if I can’t help it, you 
must.” However, I got from him, left him, and went into my chamber, but did 
not shut the door, and as he could easily see that I was undressing myself, he 
steps to his own room, which was but on the same floor, and in a few minutes 
undresses himself also, and returns to my door in his gown and slippers. 

I thought he had been gone indeed, and so that he had been in jest; and, by the 
way, thought either he had no mind to the thing, or that he never intended it; so I 
shut my door—that is, latched it, for I seldom locked or bolted it—and went to 
bed. I had not been in bed a minute but he comes in his gown to the door and 
opens it a little way, but not enough to come in or look in, and says softly, 
“What! are you really gone to bed?” “Yes, yes,” says I; “get you gone.” “No, 
indeed,” says he, “I shall not be gone; you gave me leave before to come to bed, 
and you shan’t say ‘Get you gone’ now.” So he comes into my room, and then 
turns about and fastens the door, and immediately comes to the bedside to me. I 
pretended to scold and struggle, and bid him begone with more warmth than 
before; but it was all one; he had not a rag of clothes on but his gown and 


slippers and shirt, so he throws off his gown, and throws open the bed, and came 
in at once. 

I made a seeming resistance, but it was no more indeed; for, as above, I 
resolved from the beginning he should lie with me if he would, and, for the rest, 
I left it to come after. 

Well, he lay with me that night, and the two next, and very merry we were all 
the three days between; but the third night he began to be a little more grave. 
“Now, my dear,” says he, “though I have pushed this matter farther than ever I 
intended, or than I believe you expected from me, who never made any 
pretences to you but what were very honest, yet to heal it all up, and let you see 
how sincerely I meant at first, and how honest I will ever be to you, I am ready 
to marry you still, and desire you to let it be done to-morrow morning; and I will 
give you the same fair conditions of marriage as I would have done before.” 

This, it must be owned, was a testimony that he was very honest, and that he 
loved me sincerely; but I construed it quite another way, namely, that he aimed 
at the money. But how surprised did he look, and how was he confounded, when 
he found me receive his proposal with coldness and indifference, and still tell 
him that it was the only thing I could not grant! 

He was astonished. “What! not take me now,” says he, “when I have been 
abed with you!” I answered coldly, though respectfully still, “It is true, to my 
shame be it spoken,” says I, “that you have taken me by surprise, and have had 
your will of me; but I hope you will not take it ill that I cannot consent to marry 
for all that. If I am with child,” said I, “care must be taken to manage that as you 
shall direct; I hope you won’t expose me for my having exposed myself to you, 
but I cannot go any farther.” And at that point I stood, and would hear of no 
matrimony by any means. 

Now, because this may seem a little odd, I shall state the matter clearly, as I 
understood it myself. I knew that, while I was a mistress, it is customary for the 
person kept to receive from them that keep; but if I should be a wife, all I had 
then was given up to the husband, and I was henceforth to be under his authority 
only; and as I had money enough, and needed not fear being what they call a 
cast-off mistress, so I had no need to give him twenty thousand pounds to marry 
me, which had been buying my lodging too dear a great deal. 

Thus his project of coming to bed to me was a bite upon himself, while he 
intended it for a bite upon me; and he was no nearer his aim of marrying me than 
he was before. All his arguments he could urge upon the subject of matrimony 
were at an end, for I positively declined marrying him; and as he had refused the 
thousand pistoles which I had offered him in compensation for his expenses and 
loss at Paris with the Jew, and had done it upon the hopes he had of marrying 


me, so when he found his way difficult still, he was amazed, and, I had some 
reason to believe, repented that he had refused the money. 

But thus it is when men run into wicked measures to bring their designs about. 
I, that was infinitely obliged to him before, began to talk to him as if I had 
balanced accounts with him now, and that the favour of lying with a whore was 
equal, not to the thousand pistoles only, but to all the debt I owed him for saving 
my life and all my effects. 

But he drew himself into it, and though it was a dear bargain, yet it was a 
bargain of his own making; he could not say I had tricked him into it. But as he 
projected and drew me in to lie with him, depending that was a sure game in 
order to a marriage, so I granted him the favour, as he called it, to balance the 
account of favours received from him, and keep the thousand pistoles with a 
good grace. 

He was extremely disappointed in this article, and knew not how to manage 
for a great while; and as I dare say, if he had not expected to have made it an 
earnest for marrying me, he would not have attempted me the other way, so, I 
believed, if it had not been for the money which he knew I had, he would never 
have desired to marry me after he had lain with me. For where is the man that 
cares to marry a whore, though of his own making? And as I knew him to be no 
fool, so I did him no wrong when I supposed that, but for the money, he would 
not have had any thoughts of me that way, especially after my yielding as I had 
done; in which it is to be remembered that I made no capitulation for marrying 
him when I yielded to him, but let him do just what he pleased, without any 
previous bargain. 

Well, hitherto we went upon guesses at one another’s designs; but as he 
continued to importune me to marry, though he had lain with me, and still did lie 
with me as often as he pleased, and I continued to refuse to marry him, though I 
let him lie with me whenever he desired it; I say, as these two circumstances 
made up our conversation, it could not continue long thus, but we must come to 
an explanation. 

One morning, in the middle of our unlawful freedoms—that is to say, when 
we were in bed together—he sighed, and told me he desired my leave to ask me 
one question, and that I would give him an answer to it with the same ingenious 
freedom and honesty that I had used to treat him with. I told him I would. Why, 
then, his question was, why I would not marry him, seeing I allowed him all the 
freedom of a husband. “Or,” says he, “my dear, since you have been so kind as 
to take me to your bed, why will you not make me your own, and take me for 
good and all, that we may enjoy ourselves without any reproach to one another?” 

I told him, that as I confessed it was the only thing I could not comply with 


him in, so it was the only thing in all my actions that I could not give him a 
reason for; that it was true I had let him come to bed to me, which was supposed 
to be the greatest favour a woman could grant; but it was evident, and he might 
see it, that, as I was sensible of the obligation I was under to him for saving me 
from the worst circumstance it was possible for me to be brought to, I could 
deny him nothing; and if I had had any greater favour to yield him, I should have 
done it, that of matrimony only excepted, and he could not but see that I loved 
him to an extraordinary degree, in every part of my behaviour to him; but that as 
to marrying, which was giving up my liberty, it was what once he knew I had 
done, and he had seen how it had hurried me up and down in the world, and 
what it had exposed me to; that I had an aversion to it, and desired he would not 
insist upon it. He might easily see I had no aversion to him; and that, if I was 
with child by him, he should see a testimony of my kindness to the father, for 
that I would settle all I had in the world upon the child. 

He was mute a good while. At last says he, “Come, my dear, you are the first 
woman in the world that ever lay with a man and then refused to marry him, and 
therefore there must be some other reason for your refusal; and I have therefore 
one other request, and that is, if I guess at the true reason, and remove the 
objection, will you then yield to me?” I told him if he removed the objection I 
must needs comply, for I should certainly do everything that I had no objection 
against. 

“Why then, my dear, it must be that either you are already engaged or married 
to some other man, or you are not willing to dispose of your money to me, and 
expect to advance yourself higher with your fortune. Now, if it be the first of 
these, my mouth will be stopped, and I have no more to say; but if it be the last, I 
am prepared effectually to remove the objection, and answer all you can say on 
that subject.” 

I took him up short at the first of these, telling him he must have base thoughts 
of me indeed, to think that I could yield to him in such a manner as I had done, 
and continue it with so much freedom as he found I did, if I had a husband or 
were engaged to any other man; and that he might depend upon it that was not 
my case, nor any part of my case. 

“Why then,” said he, “as to the other, I have an offer to make to you that shall 
take off all the objection, viz., that I will not touch one pistole of your estate 
more than shall be with your own voluntary consent, neither now or at any other 
time, but you shall settle it as you please for your life, and upon who you please 
after your death;” that I should see he was able to maintain me without it, and 
that it was not for that that he followed me from Paris. 

I was indeed surprised at that part of his offer, and he might easily perceive it; 


it was not only what I did not expect, but it was what I knew not what answer to 
make to. He had, indeed, removed my principal objection—nay, all my 
objections, and it was not possible for me to give any answer; for, if upon so 
generous an offer I should agree with him, I then did as good as confess that it 
was upon the account of my money that I refused him; and that though I could 
give up my virtue and expose myself, yet I would not give up my money, which, 
though it was true, yet was really too gross for me to acknowledge, and I could 
not pretend to marry him upon that principle neither. Then as to having him, and 
make over all my estate out of his hands, so as not to give him the management 
of what I had, I thought it would be not only a little Gothic and inhuman, but 
would be always a foundation of unkindness between us, and render us 
suspected one to another; so that, upon the whole, I was obliged to give a new 
turn to it, and talk upon a kind of an elevated strain, which really was not in my 
thoughts, at first, at all; for I own, as above, the divesting myself of my estate 
and putting my money out of my hand was the sum of the matter that made me 
refuse to marry; but, I say, I gave it a new turn upon this occasion, as follows:— 

I told him I had, perhaps, different notions of matrimony from what the 
received custom had given us of it; that I thought a woman was a free agent as 
well as a man, and was born free, and, could she manage herself suitably, might 
enjoy that liberty to as much purpose as the men do; that the laws of matrimony 
were indeed otherwise, and mankind at this time acted quite upon other 
principles, and those such that a woman gave herself entirely away from herself, 
in marriage, and capitulated, only to be, at best, but an upper servant, and from 
the time she took the man she was no better or worse than the servant among the 
Israelites, who had his ears bored—that is, nailed to the door-post—who by that 
act gave himself up to be a servant during life; that the very nature of the 
marriage contract was, in short, nothing but giving up liberty, estate, authority, 
and everything to the man, and the woman was indeed a mere woman ever after 
—that is to say, a slave. 

He replied, that though in some respects it was as I had said, yet I ought to 
consider that, as an equivalent to this, the man had all the care of things 
devolved upon him; that the weight of business lay upon his shoulders, and as he 
had the trust, so he had the toil of life upon him; his was the labour, his the 
anxiety of living; that the woman had nothing to do but to eat the fat and drink 
the sweet; to sit still and look around her, be waited on and made much of, be 
served and loved and made easy, especially if the husband acted as became him; 
and that, in general, the labour of the man was appointed to make the woman 
live quiet and unconcerned in the world; that they had the name of subjection 
without the thing; and if in inferior families they had the drudgery of the house 


and care of the provisions upon them, yet they had indeed much the easier part; 
for, in general, the women had only the care of managing—that is, spending 
what their husbands get; and that a woman had the name of subjection, indeed, 
but that they generally commanded, not the men only, but all they had; managed 
all for themselves; and where the man did his duty, the woman’s life was all ease 
and tranquillity, and that she had nothing to do but to be easy, and to make all 
that were about her both easy and merry. 

I returned, that while a woman was single, she was a masculine in her politic 
capacity; that she had then the full command of what she had, and the full 
direction of what she did; that she was a man in her separate capacity, to all 
intents and purposes that a man could be so to himself; that she was controlled 
by none, because accountable to none, and was in subjection to none. So I sung 
these two lines of Mr. *Si— 

“Oh! ‘tis pleasant to be free, 

The sweetest Miss is Liberty.” 

I added, that whoever the woman was that had an estate, and would give it up 
to be the slave of a great man, that woman was a fool, and must be fit for nothing 
but a beggar; that it was my opinion a woman was as fit to govern and enjoy her 
own estate without a man as a man was without a woman; and that, if she had a 
mind to gratify herself as to sexes, she might entertain a man as a man does a 
mistress; that while she was thus single she was her own, and if she gave away 
that power she merited to be as miserable as it was possible that any creature 
could be. 

All he could say could not answer the force of this as to argument; only this, 
that the other way was the ordinary method that the world was guided by; that he 
had reason to expect I should be content with that which all the world was 
contented with; that he was of the opinion that a sincere affection between a man 
and his wife answered all the objections that I had made about the being a slave, 
a servant, and the like; and where there was a mutual love there could be no 
bondage, but that there was but one interest, one aim, one design, and all 
conspired to make both very happy. 

“Ay,” said I, “that is the thing I complain of. The pretence of affection takes 
from a woman everything that can be called herself; she is to have no interest, no 
aim, no view; but all is the interest, aim, and view of the husband; she is to be 
the passive creature you spoke of,” said I. “She is to lead a life of perfect 
indolence, and living by faith, not in God, but in her husband, she sinks or 
swims, as he is either fool or wise man, unhappy or prosperous; and in the 
middle of what she thinks is her happiness and prosperity, she is engulfed in 
misery and beggary, which she had not the least notice, knowledge, or suspicion 





of. How often have I seen a woman living in all the splendour that a plentiful 
fortune ought to allow her, with her coaches and equipages, her family and rich 
furniture, her attendants and friends, her visitors and good company, all about 
her to-day; to-morrow surprised with a disaster, turned out of all by a 
commission of bankrupt, stripped to the clothes on her back; her jointure, 
suppose she had it, is sacrificed to the creditors so long as her husband lived, and 
she turned into the street, and left to live on the charity of her friends, if she has 
any, or follow the monarch, her husband, into the Mint, and live there on the 
wreck of his fortunes, till he is forced to run away from her even there; and then 
she sees her children starve, herself miserable, breaks her heart, and cries herself 
to death! This,” says I, “is the state of many a lady that has had £10,000 to her 
portion.” 

He did not know how feelingly I spoke this, and what extremities I had gone 
through of this kind; how near I was to the very last article above, viz., crying 
myself to death; and how I really starved for almost two years together. 

But he shook his head, and said, where had I lived? and what dreadful families 
had I lived among, that had frighted me into such terrible apprehensions of 
things? that these things indeed might happen where men run into hazardous 
things in trade, and, without prudence or due consideration, launched their 
fortunes in a degree beyond their strength, grasping at adventures beyond their 
stocks, and the like; but that, as he was stated in the world, if I would embark 
with him, he had a fortune equal with mine; that together we should have no 
occasion of engaging in business any more, but that in any part of the world 
where I had a mind to live, whether England, France, Holland, or where I would, 
we might settle, and live as happily as the world could make any one live; that if 
I desired the management of our estate, when put together, if I would not trust 
him with mine, he would trust me with his; that we would be upon one bottom, 
and I should steer. “Ay,” says I, “you’ll allow me to steer—that is, hold the helm 
—but you’ll con the ship, as they call it; that is, as at sea, a boy serves to stand at 
the helm, but he that gives him the orders is pilot.” 

He laughed at my simile. “No,” says he; “you shall be pilot then; you shall con 
the ship.” “Ay,” says I, “as long as you please; but you can take the helm out of 
my hand when you please, and bid me go spin. It is not you,” says I, “that I 
suspect, but the laws of matrimony puts the power into your hands, bids you do 
it, commands you to command, and binds me, forsooth, to obey. You, that are 
now upon even terms with me, and I with you,” says I, “are the next hour set up 
upon the throne, and the humble wife placed at your footstool; all the rest, all 
that you call oneness of interest, mutual affection, and the like, is courtesy and 
kindness then, and a woman is indeed infinitely obliged where she meets with it, 


but can’t help herself where it fails.” 

Well, he did not give it over yet, but came to the serious part, and there he 
thought he should be too many for me. He first hinted that marriage was decreed 
by Heaven; that it was the fixed state of life, which God had appointed for man’s 
felicity, and for establishing a legal posterity; that there could be no legal claim 
of estates by inheritance but by children born in wedlock; that all the rest was 
sunk under scandal and illegitimacy; and very well he talked upon that subject 
indeed. 

But it would not do; I took him short there. “Look you, sir,” said I, “you have 
an advantage of me there indeed, in my particular case, but it would not be 
generous to make use of it. I readily grant that it were better for me to have 
married you than to admit you to the liberty I have given you, but as I could not 
reconcile my judgment to marriage, for the reasons above, and had kindness 
enough for you, and obligation too much on me to resist you, I suffered your 
rudeness and gave up my virtue. But I have two things before me to heal up that 
breach of honour without that desperate one of marriage, and those are, 
repentance for what is past, and putting an end to it for time to come.” 

He seemed to be concerned to think that I should take him in that manner. He 
assured me that I misunderstood him; that he had more manners as well as more 
kindness for me, and more justice than to reproach me with what he had been the 
aggressor in, and had surprised me into; that what he spoke referred to my words 
above, that the woman, if she thought fit, might entertain a man, as a man did a 
mistress; and that I seemed to mention that way of living as justifiable, and 
setting it as a lawful thing, and in the place of matrimony. 

Well, we strained some compliments upon those points, not worth repeating; 
and I added, I supposed when he got to bed to me he thought himself sure of me; 
and, indeed, in the ordinary course of things, after he had lain with me he ought 
to think so, but that, upon the same foot of argument which I had discoursed 
with him upon, it was just the contrary; and when a woman had been weak 
enough to yield up the last point before wedlock, it would be adding one 
weakness to another to take the man afterwards, to pin down the shame of it 
upon herself all the days of her life, and bind herself to live all her time with the 
only man that could upbraid her with it; that in yielding at first, she must be a 
fool, but to take the man is to be sure to be called fool; that to resist a man is to 
act with courage and vigour, and to cast off the reproach, which, in the course of 
things, drops out of knowledge and dies. The man goes one way and the woman 
another, as fate and the circumstances of living direct; and if they keep one 
another’s counsel, the folly is heard no more of. “But to take the man,” says I, 
“is the most preposterous thing in nature, and (saving your presence) is to befoul 


one’s self, and live always in the smell of it. No, no,” added I; “after a man has 
lain with me as a mistress, he ought never to lie with me as a wife. That’s not 
only preserving the crime in memory, but it is recording it in the family. If the 
woman marries the man afterwards, she bears the reproach of it to the last hour. 
If her husband is not a man of a hundred thousand, he some time or other 
upbraids her with it. If he has children, they fail not one way or other to hear of 
it. If the children are virtuous, they do their mother the justice to hate her for it; 
if they are wicked, they give her the mortification of doing the like, and giving 
her for the example. On the other hand, if the man and the woman part, there is 
an end of the crime and an end of the clamour; time wears out the memory of it, 
or a woman may remove but a few streets, and she soon outlives it, and hears no 
more of it.” 

He was confounded at this discourse, and told me he could not say but I was 
right in the main. That as to that part relating to managing estates, it was arguing 
a la cavalier; it was in some sense right, if the women were able to carry it on 
so, but that in general the sex were not capable of it; their heads were not turned 
for it, and they had better choose a person capable and honest, that knew how to 
do them justice as women, as well as to love them; and that then the trouble was 
all taken off of their hands. 

I told him it was a dear way of purchasing their ease, for very often when the 
trouble was taken off of their hands, so was their money too; and that I thought it 
was far safer for the sex not to be afraid of the trouble, but to be really afraid of 
their money; that if nobody was trusted, nobody would be deceived, and the staff 
in their own hands was the best security in the world. 

He replied, that I had started a new thing in the world; that however I might 
support it by subtle reasoning, yet it was a way of arguing that was contrary to 
the general practice, and that he confessed he was much disappointed in it; that, 
had he known I would have made such a use of it, he would never have 
attempted what he did, which he had no wicked design in, resolving to make me 
reparation, and that he was very sorry he had been so unhappy; that he was very 
sure he should never upbraid me with it hereafter, and had so good an opinion of 
me as to believe I did not suspect him; but seeing I was positive in refusing him, 
notwithstanding what had passed, he had nothing to do but secure me from 
reproach by going back again to Paris, that so, according to my own way of 
arguing, it might die out of memory, and I might never meet with it again to my 
disadvantage. 

I was not pleased with this part at all, for I had no mind to let him go neither, 
and yet I had no mind to give him such hold of me as he would have had; and 
thus I was in a kind of suspense, irresolute, and doubtful what course to take. 


I was in the house with him, as I have observed, and I saw evidently that he 
was preparing to go back to Paris; and particularly I found he was remitting 
money to Paris, which was, as I understood afterwards, to pay for some wines 
which he had given order to have bought for him at Troyes, in Champagne, and I 
knew not what course to take; and, besides that, I was very loth to part with him. 
I found also that I was with child by him, which was what I had not yet told him 
of, and sometimes I thought not to tell him of it at all; but I was in a strange 
place, and had no acquaintance, though I had a great deal of substance, which 
indeed, having no friends there, was the more dangerous to me. 

This obliged me to take him one morning when I saw him, as I thought, a little 
anxious about his going, and irresolute. Says I to him, “I fancy you can hardly 
find in your heart to leave me now.” “The more unkind is it in you,” said he, 
“severely unkind, to refuse a man that knows not how to part with you.” 

“T am so far from being unkind to you,” said I, “that I will go over all the 
world with you if you desire me to, except to Paris, where you know I can’t go.” 

“Tt is a pity so much love,” said he, “on both sides should ever separate.” 

“Why, then,” said I, “do you go away from me?” 

“Because,” said he, “you won’t take me.” 

“But if I won’t take you,” said I, “you may take me anywhere but to Paris.” 

He was very loth to go anywhere, he said, without me, but he must go to Paris 
or the East Indies. 

I told him I did not use to court, but I durst venture myself to the East Indies 
with him, if there was a necessity of his going. 

He told me, God be thanked he was in no necessity of going anywhere, but 
that he had a tempting invitation to go to the Indies. 

I answered, I would say nothing to that, but that I desired he would go 
anywhere but to Paris, because there he knew I must not go. 

He said he had no remedy but to go where I could not go, for he could not 
bear to see me if he must not have me. 

I told him that was the unkindest thing he could say of me, and that I ought to 
take it very ill, seeing I knew how very well to oblige him to stay, without 
yielding to what he knew I could not yield to. 

This amazed him, and he told me I was pleased to be mysterious, but that he 
was sure it was in nobody’s power to hinder him going, if he resolved upon it, 
except me, who had influence enough upon him to make him do anything. 

Yes, I told him, I could hinder him, because I knew he could no more do an 
unkind thing by me than he could do an unjust one; and to put him out of his 
pain, I told him I was with child. 

He came to me, and taking me in his arms and kissing me a thousand times 


almost, said, why would I be so unkind not to tell him that before? 

I told him ‘twas hard, that to have him stay, I should be forced to do as 
criminals do to avoid the gallows, plead my belly; and that I thought I had given 
him testimonies enough of an affection equal to that of a wife, if I had not only 
lain with him, been with child by him, shown myself unwilling to part with him, 
but offered to go to the East Indies with him; and except one thing that I could 
not grant, what could he ask more? 

He stood mute a good while, but afterwards told me he had a great deal more 
to say if I could assure him that I would not take ill whatever freedom he might 
use with me in his discourse. 

I told him he might use any freedom in words with me; for a woman who had 
given leave to such other freedoms as I had done had left herself no room to take 
anything ill, let it be what it would. 

“Why, then,” he said, “I hope you believe, madam, I was born a Christian, and 
that I have some sense of sacred things upon my mind. When I first broke in 
upon my own virtue and assaulted yours; when I surprised and, as it were, forced 
you to that which neither you intended or I designed but a few hours before, it 
was upon a presumption that you would certainly marry me, if once I could go 
that length with you, and it was with an honest resolution to make you my wife. 

“But I have been surprised with such a denial that no woman in such 
circumstances ever gave to a man; for certainly it was never known that any 
woman refused to marry a man that had first lain with her, much less a man that 
had gotten her with child. But you go upon different notions from all the world, 
and though you reason upon it so strongly that a man knows hardly what to 
answer, yet I must own there is something in it shocking to nature, and 
something very unkind to yourself. But, above all, it is unkind to the child that is 
yet unborn, who, if we marry, will come into the world with advantage enough, 
but if not, is ruined before it is born; must bear the eternal reproach of what it is 
not guilty of; must be branded from its cradle with a mark of infamy, be loaded 
with the crimes and follies of its parents, and suffer for sins that it never 
committed. This I take to be very hard, and, indeed, cruel to the poor infant not 
yet born, who you cannot think of with any patience, if you have the common 
affection of a mother, and not do that for it which should at once place it on a 
level with the rest of the world, and not leave it to curse its parents for what also 
we ought to be ashamed of. I cannot, therefore,” says he, “but beg and entreat 
you, as you are a Christian and a mother, not to let the innocent lamb you go 
with be ruined before it is born, and leave it to curse and reproach us hereafter 
for what may be so easily avoided. 

“Then, dear madam,” said he, with a world of tenderness (and I thought I saw 


tears in his eyes), “allow me to repeat it, that I am a Christian, and consequently 
I do not allow what I have rashly, and without due consideration, done; I say, I 
do not approve of it as lawful, and therefore, though I did, with the view I have 
mentioned, one unjustifiable action, I cannot say that I could satisfy myself to 
live in a continual practice of what in judgment we must both condemn; and 
though I love you above all the women in the world, and have done enough to 
convince you of it by resolving to marry you after what has passed between us, 
and by offering to quit all pretensions to any part of your estate, so that I should, 
as it were, take a wife after I had lain with her, and without a farthing portion, 
which, as my circumstances are, I need not do; I say, notwithstanding my 
affection to you, which is inexpressible, yet I cannot give up soul as well as 
body, the interest of this world and the hopes of another; and you cannot call this 
my disrespect to you.” 

If ever any man in the world was truly valuable for the strictest honesty of 
intention, this was the man; and if ever woman in her senses rejected a man of 
merit on so trivial and frivolous a pretence, I was the woman; but surely it was 
the most preposterous thing that ever woman did. 

He would have taken me as a wife, but would not entertain me as a whore. 
Was ever woman angry with any gentleman on that head? And was ever woman 
so stupid to choose to be a whore, where she might have been an honest wife? 
But infatuations are next to being possessed of the devil. I was inflexible, and 
pretended to argue upon the point of a woman’s liberty as before, but he took me 
short, and with more warmth than he had yet used with me, though with the 
utmost respect, replied, “Dear madam, you argue for liberty, at the same time 
that you restrain yourself from that liberty which God and nature has directed 
you to take, and, to supply the deficiency, propose a vicious liberty, which is 
neither honourable or religious. Will you propose liberty at the expense of 
modesty?” 

I returned, that he mistook me; I did not propose it; I only said that those that 
could not be content without concerning the sexes in that affair might do so 
indeed; might entertain a man as men do a mistress, if they thought fit, but he did 
not hear me say I would do so; and though, by what had passed, he might well 
censure me in that part, yet he should find, for the future, that I should freely 
converse with him without any inclination that way. 

He told me he could not promise that for himself, and thought he ought not to 
trust himself with the opportunity, for that, as he had failed already, he was loth 
to lead himself into the temptation of offending again, and that this was the true 
reason of his resolving to go back to Paris; not that he could willingly leave me, 
and would be very far from wanting my invitation; but if he could not stay upon 


terms that became him, either as an honest man or a Christian, what could he do? 
And he hoped, he said, I could not blame him that he was unwilling anything 
that was to call him father should upbraid him with leaving him in the world to 
be called bastard; adding that he was astonished to think how I could satisfy 
myself to be so cruel to an innocent infant not yet born; professed he could 
neither bear the thoughts of it, much less bear to see it, and hoped I would not 
take it ill that he could not stay to see me delivered, for that very reason. 

I saw he spoke this with a disturbed mind, and that it was with some difficulty 
that he restrained his passion, so I declined any farther discourse upon it; only 
said I hoped he would consider of it. “Oh, madam!” says he, “do not bid me 
consider; ‘tis for you to consider;” and with that he went out of the room, in a 
strange kind of confusion, as was easy to be seen in his countenance. 

If I had not been one of the foolishest as well as wickedest creatures upon 
earth, I could never have acted thus. I had one of the honestest, completest 
gentlemen upon earth at my hand. He had in one sense saved my life, but he had 
saved that life from ruin in a most remarkable manner. He loved me even to 
distraction, and had come from Paris to Rotterdam on purpose to seek me. He 
had offered me marriage even after I was with child by him, and had offered to 
quit all his pretensions to my estate, and give it up to my own management, 
having a plentiful estate of his own. Here I might have settled myself out of the 
reach even of disaster itself; his estate and mine would have purchased even then 
above two thousand pounds a year, and I might have lived like a queen—nay, far 
more happy than a queen; and, which was above all, I had now an opportunity to 
have quitted a life of crime and debauchery, which I had been given up to for 
several years, and to have sat down quiet in plenty and honour, and to have set 
myself apart to the great work which I have since seen so much necessity of and 
occasion for—I mean that of repentance. 

But my measure of wickedness was not yet full. I continued obstinate against 
matrimony, and yet I could not bear the thoughts of his going away neither. As 
to the child, I was not very anxious about it. I told him I would promise him it 
should never come to him to upbraid him with its being illegitimate; that if it 
was a boy, I would breed it up like the son of a gentleman, and use it well for his 
sake; and after a little more such talk as this, and seeing him resolved to go, I 
retired, but could not help letting him see the tears run down my cheeks. He 
came to me and kissed me, entreated me, conjured me by the kindness he had 
shown me in my distress, by the justice he had done me in my bills and money 
affairs, by the respect which made him refuse a thousand pistoles from me for 
his expenses with that traitor the Jew, by the pledge of our misfortunes—so he 
called it—which I carried with me, and by all that the sincerest affection could 


propose to do, that I would not drive him away. 

But it would not do. I was stupid and senseless, deaf to all his importunities, 
and continued so to the last. So we parted, only desiring me to promise that I 
would write him word when I was delivered, and how he might give me an 
answer; and this I engaged my word I would do. And upon his desiring to be 
informed which way I intended to dispose of myself, I told him I resolved to go 
directly to England, and to London, where I proposed to lie in; but since he 
resolved to leave me, I told him I supposed it would be of no consequence to 
him what became of me. 

He lay in his lodgings that night, but went away early in the morning, leaving 
me a letter in which he repeated all he had said, recommended the care of the 
child, and desired of me that as he had remitted to me the offer of a thousand 
pistoles which I would have given him for the recompense of his charges and 
trouble with the Jew, and had given it me back, so he desired I would allow him 
to oblige me to set apart that thousand pistoles, with its improvement, for the 
child, and for its education; earnestly pressing me to secure that little portion for 
the abandoned orphan when I should think fit, as he was sure I would, to throw 
away the rest upon something as worthless as my sincere friend at Paris. He 
concluded with moving me to reflect, with the same regret as he did, on our 
follies we had committed together; asked me forgiveness for being the aggressor 
in the fact, and forgave me everything, he said, but the cruelty of refusing him, 
which he owned he could not forgive me so heartily as he should do, because he 
was Satisfied it was an injury to myself, would be an introduction to my ruin, and 
that I would seriously repent of it. He foretold some fatal things which, he said, 
he was well assured I should fall into, and that at last I would be ruined by a bad 
husband; bid me be the more wary, that I might render him a false prophet; but 
to remember that, if ever I came into distress, I had a fast friend at Paris, who 
would not upbraid me with the unkind things past, but would be always ready to 
return me good for evil. 

This letter stunned me. I could not think it possible for any one that had not 
dealt with the devil to write such a letter, for he spoke of some particular things 
which afterwards were to befall me with such an assurance that it frighted me 
beforehand; and when those things did come to pass, I was persuaded he had 
some more than human knowledge. In a word, his advices to me to repent were 
very affectionate, his warnings of evil to happen to me were very kind, and his 
promises of assistance, if I wanted him, were so generous that I have seldom 
seen the like; and though I did not at first set much by that part because I looked 
upon them as what might not happen, and as what was improbable to happen at 
that time, yet all the rest of his letter was so moving that it left me very 


melancholy, and I cried four-and-twenty hours after, almost without ceasing, 
about it; and yet even all this while, whatever it was that bewitched me, I had not 
one serious wish that I had taken him. I wished heartily, indeed, that I could have 
kept him with me, but I had a mortal aversion to marrying him, or indeed 
anybody else, but formed a thousand wild notions in my head that I was yet gay 
enough, and young and handsome enough, to please a man of quality, and that I 
would try my fortune at London, come of it what would. 

Thus blinded by my own vanity, I threw away the only opportunity I then had 
to have effectually settled my fortunes, and secured them for this world; and I 
am a memorial to all that shall read my story, a standing monument of the 
madness and distraction which pride and infatuations from hell run us into, how 
ill our passions guide us, and how dangerously we act when we follow the 
dictates of an ambitious mind. 

I was rich, beautiful, and agreeable, and not yet old. I had known something of 
the influence I had had upon the fancies of men even of the highest rank. I never 
forgot that the Prince de had said, with an ecstasy, that I was the finest 
woman in France. I knew I could make a figure at London, and how well I could 
grace that figure. I was not at a loss how to behave, and having already been 
adored by princes, I thought of nothing less than of being mistress to the king 
himself. But I go back to my immediate circumstances at that time. 

I got over the absence of my honest merchant but slowly at first. It was with 
infinite regret that I let him go at all; and when I read the letter he left I was quite 
confounded. As soon as he was out of call and irrecoverable I would have given 
half I had in the world for him back again; my notion of things changed in an 
instant, and I called myself a thousand fools for casting myself upon a life of 
scandal and hazard, when, after the shipwreck of virtue, honour, and principle, 
and sailing at the utmost risk in the stormy seas of crime and abominable levity, 
I had a safe harbour presented, and no heart to cast anchor in it. 

His predictions terrified me; his promises of kindness if I came to distress 
melted me into tears, but frighted me with the apprehensions of ever coming into 
such distress, and filled my head with a thousand anxieties and thoughts how it 
should be possible for me, who had now such a fortune, to sink again into 
misery. 

Then the dreadful scene of my life, when I was left with my five children, &c., 
as I have related, represented itself again to me, and I sat considering what 
measures I might take to bring myself to such a state of desolation again, and 
how I should act to avoid it. 

But these things wore off gradually. As to my friend the merchant, he was 
gone, and gone irrecoverably, for I durst not follow him to Paris, for the reasons 





mentioned above. Again, I was afraid to write to him to return, lest he should 
have refused, as I verily believed he would; so I sat and cried intolerably for 
some days—nay, I may say for some weeks; but, I say, it wore off gradually, and 
as I had a pretty deal of business for managing my effects, the hurry of that 
particular part served to divert my thoughts, and in part to wear out the 
impressions which had been made upon my mind. 

I had sold my jewels, all but the diamond ring which my gentleman the 
jeweller used to wear, and this, at proper times, I wore myself; as also the 
diamond necklace which the prince had given me, and a pair of extraordinary 
earrings worth about 600 pistoles; the other, which was a fine casket, he left with 
me at his going to Versailles, and a small case with some rubies and emeralds, 
&c. I say I sold them at the Hague for 7600 pistoles. I had received all the bills 
which the merchant had helped me to at Paris, and with the money I brought 
with me, they made up 13,900 pistoles more; so that I had in ready money, and 
in account in the bank at Amsterdam, above one-and-twenty thousand pistoles, 
besides jewels; and how to get this treasure to England was my next care. 

The business I had had now with a great many people for receiving such large 
sums and selling jewels of such considerable value gave me opportunity to know 
and converse with several of the best merchants of the place, so that I wanted no 
direction now how to get my money remitted to England. Applying, therefore, to 
several merchants, that I might neither risk it all on the credit of one merchant, 
nor suffer any single man to know the quantity of money I had; I say, applying 
myself to several merchants, I got bills of exchange payable in London for all 
my money. The first bills I took with me; the second bills I left in trust (in case 
of any disaster at sea) in the hands of the first merchant, him to whom I was 
recommended by my friend from Paris. 

Having thus spent nine months in Holland, refused the best offer ever woman 
in my circumstances had, parted unkindly, and indeed barbarously, with the best 
friend and honestest man in the world, got all my money in my pocket, and a 
bastard in my belly, I took shipping at the Brill in the packet-boat, and arrived 
safe at Harwich, where my woman Amy was come by my direction to meet me. 

I would willingly have given ten thousand pounds of my money to have been 
rid of the burthen I had in my belly, as above; but it could not be, so I was 
obliged to bear with that part, and get rid of it by the ordinary method of 
patience and a hard travail. 

I was above the contemptible usage that women in my circumstances 
oftentimes meet with. I had considered all that beforehand; and having sent Amy 
beforehand, and remitted her money to do it, she had taken me a very handsome 
house in Street, near Charing Cross; had hired me two maids and a 





footman, who she had put in a good livery; and having hired a glass coach and 
four horses, she came with them and the man-servant to Harwich to meet me, 
and had been there near a week before I came, so I had nothing to do but to go 
away to London to my own house, where I arrived in very good health, and 
where I passed for a French lady, by the title of : 

My first business was to get all my bills accepted, which, to cut the story 
short, was all both accepted and currently paid; and I then resolved to take me a 
country lodging somewhere near the town, to be incognito, till I was brought to 
bed; which, appearing in such a figure and having such an equipage, I easily 
managed without anybody’s offering the usual insults of parish inquiries. I did 
not appear in my new house for some time, and afterwards I thought fit, for 
particular reasons, to quit that house, and not to come to it at all, but take 
handsome large apartments in the Pall Mall, in a house out of which was a 
private door into the king’s garden, by the permission of the chief gardener, who 
had lived in the house. 

I had now all my effects secured; but my money being my great concern at 
that time, I found it a difficulty how to dispose of it so as to bring me in an 
annual interest. However, in some time I got a substantial safe mortgage for 
£14,000 by the assistance of the famous Sir Robert Clayton, for which I had an 
estate of £1800 a year bound to me, and had £700 per annum interest for it. 

This, with some other securities, made me a very handsome estate of above a 
thousand pounds a year; enough, one would think, to keep any woman in 
England from being a whore. 

I lay in at , about four miles from London, and brought a fine boy into the 
world, and, according to my promise, sent an account of it to my friend at Paris, 
the father of it; and in the letter told him how sorry I was for his going away, and 
did as good as intimate that, if he would come once more to see me, I should use 
him better than I had done. He gave me a very kind and obliging answer, but 
took not the least notice of what I had said of his coming over, so I found my 
interest lost there for ever. He gave me joy of the child, and hinted that he hoped 
I would make good what he had begged for the poor infant as I had promised, 
and I sent him word again that I would fulfil his order to a tittle; and such a fool 
and so weak I was in this last letter, notwithstanding what I have said of his not 
taking notice of my invitation, as to ask his pardon almost for the usage I gave 
him at Rotterdam, and stooped so low as to expostulate with him for not taking 
notice of my inviting him to come to me again, as I had done; and, which was 
still more, went so far as to make a second sort of an offer to him, telling him, 
almost in plain words, that if he would come over now I would have him; but he 
never gave me the least reply to it at all, which was as absolute a denial to me as 








he was ever able to give; so I sat down, I cannot say contented, but vexed 
heartily that I had made the offer at all, for he had, as I may say, his full revenge 
of me in scorning to answer, and to let me twice ask that of him which he with 
so much importunity begged of me before. 

I was now up again, and soon came to my City lodging in the Pall Mall, and 
here I began to make a figure suitable to my estate, which was very great; and I 
shall give you an account of my equipage in a few words, and of myself too. 

I paid £60 a year for my new apartments, for I took them by the year; but then 
they were handsome lodgings indeed, and very richly furnished. I kept my own 
servants to clean and look after them, found my own kitchen ware and firing. My 
equipage was handsome, but not very great; I had a coach, a coachman, a 
footman, my woman Amy, who I now dressed like a gentlewoman and made her 
my companion, and three maids; and thus I lived for a time. I dressed to the 
height of every mode, went extremely rich in clothes, and as for jewels, I wanted 
none. I gave a very good livery, laced with silver, and as rich as anybody below 
the nobility could be seen with; and thus I appeared, leaving the world to guess 
who or what I was, without offering to put myself forward. 

I walked sometimes in the Mall with my woman Amy, but I kept no company 
and made no acquaintances, only made as gay a show as I was able to do, and 
that upon all occasions. I found, however, the world was not altogether so 
unconcerned about me as I seemed to be about them; and first I understood that 
the neighbours began to be mighty inquisitive about me, as who I was, and what 
my circumstances were. 

Amy was the only person that could answer their curiosity or give any account 
of me; and she, a tattling woman and a true gossip, took care to do that with all 
the art that she was mistress of. She let them know that I was the widow of a 
person of quality in France, that I was very rich, that I came over hither to look 
after an estate that fell to me by some of my relations who died here, that I was 
worth £40,000 all in my own hands, and the like. 

This was all wrong in Amy, and in me too, though we did not see it at first, for 
this recommended me indeed to those sort of gentlemen they call fortune- 
hunters, and who always besieged ladies, as they called it—on purpose to take 
them prisoners, as I called it—that is to say, to marry the women and have the 
spending of their money. But if I was wrong in refusing the honourable 
proposals of the Dutch merchant, who offered me the disposal of my whole 
estate, and had as much of his own to maintain me with, I was right now in 
refusing those offers which came generally from gentlemen of good families and 
good estates, but who, living to the extent of them, were always needy and 
necessitous, and wanted a sum of money to make themselves easy, as they call it 


—that is to say, to pay off encumbrances, sisters’ portions, and the like; and then 
the woman is prisoner for life, and may live as they give her leave. This life I 
had seen into clearly enough, and therefore I was not to be catched that way. 
However, as I said, the reputation of my money brought several of those sort of 
gentry about me, and they found means, by one stratagem or other, to get access 
to my ladyship; but, in short, I answered them well enough, that I lived single 
and was happy; that as I had no occasion to change my condition for an estate, 
so I did not see that by the best offer that any of them could make me I could 
mend my fortune; that I might be honoured with titles indeed, and in time rank 
on public occasions with the peeresses (I mention that because one that offered 
at me was the eldest son of a peer), but that I was as well without the title as long 
as I had the estate, and while I had £2000 a year of my own I was happier than I 
could be in being prisoner of state to a nobleman, for I took the ladies of that 
rank to be little better. 

As I have mentioned Sir Robert Clayton, with whom I had the good fortune to 
become acquainted, on account of the mortgage which he helped me to, it is 
necessary to take notice that I had much advantage in my ordinary affairs by his 
advice, and therefore I called it my good fortune; for as he paid me so 
considerable an annual income as £700 a year, so I am to acknowledge myself 
much a debtor, not only to the justice of his dealings with me, but to the 
prudence and conduct which he guided me to, by his advice, for the management 
of my estate. And as he found I was not inclined to marry, he frequently took 
occasion to hint how soon I might raise my fortune to a prodigious height if I 
would but order my family economy so far within my revenue as to lay up every 
year something to add to the capital. 

I was convinced of the truth of what he said, and agreed to the advantages of 
it. You are to take it as you go that Sir Robert supposed by my own discourse, 
and especially by my woman Amy, that I had £2000 a year income. He judged, 
as he said, by my way of living that I could not spend above one thousand, and 
so, he added, I might prudently lay by £1000 every year to add to the capital; and 
by adding every year the additional interest or income of the money to the 
capital, he proved to me that in ten years I should double the £1000 per annum 
that I laid by. And he drew me out a table, as he called it, of the increase, for me 
to judge by; and by which, he said, if the gentlemen of England would but act so, 
every family of them would increase their fortunes to a great degree, just as 
merchants do by trade; whereas now, says Sir Robert, by the humour of living up 
to the extent of their fortunes, and rather beyond, the gentlemen, says he, ay, and 
the nobility too, are almost all of them borrowers, and all in necessitous 
circumstances. 


As Sir Robert frequently visited me, and was (if I may say so from his own 
mouth) very well pleased with my way of conversing with him, for he knew 
nothing, not so much as guessed at what I had been; I say, as he came often to 
see me, so he always entertained me with this scheme of frugality; and one time 
he brought another paper, wherein he showed me, much to the same purpose as 
the former, to what degree I should increase my estate if I would come into his 
method of contracting my expenses; and by this scheme of his, it appeared that, 
laying up a thousand pounds a year, and every year adding the interest to it, I 
should in twelve years’ time have in bank one-and-twenty thousand and fifty- 
eight pounds, after which I might lay up two thousand pounds a year. 

I objected that I was a young woman, that I had been used to live plentifully, 
and with a good appearance, and that I knew not how to be a miser. 

He told me that if I thought I had enough it was well, but that if I desired to 
have more, this was the way; that in another twelve years I should be too rich, so 
that I should not know what to do with it. 

“Ay, sir,” says I, “you are contriving how to make me a rich old woman, but 
that won’t answer my end; I had rather have £20,000 now than £60,000 when I 
am fifty years old.” 

“Then, madam,” says he, “I suppose your honour has no children?” 

“None, Sir Robert,” said I, “but what are provided for.” So I left him in the 
dark as much as I found him. However, I considered his scheme very well, 
though I said no more to him at that time, and I resolved, though I would make a 
very good figure, I say I resolved to abate a little of my expense, and draw in, 
live closer, and save something, if not so much as he proposed to me. It was near 
the end of the year that Sir Robert made this proposal to me, and when the year 
was up I went to his house in the City, and there I told him I came to thank him 
for his scheme of frugality; that I had been studying much upon it, and though I 
had not been able to mortify myself so much as to lay up a thousand pounds a 
year, yet, as I had not come to him for my interest half-yearly, as was usual, I 
was now come to let him know that I had resolved to lay up that seven hundred 
pounds a year, and never use a penny of it, desiring him to help me to put it out 
to advantage. 

Sir Robert, a man thoroughly versed in arts of improving money, but 
thoroughly honest, said to me, “Madam, I am glad you approve of the method 
that I proposed to you; but you have begun wrong; you should have come for 
your interest at the half-year, and then you had had the money to put out. Now 
you have lost half a year’s interest of £350, which is £9; for I had but 5 per cent, 
on the mortgage.” 

“Well, well, sir,” says I, “can you put this out for me now?” 


“Let it lie, madam,” says he, “till the next year, and then I’ll put out your 
£1400 together, and in the meantime I’ll pay you interest for the £700.” So he 
gave me his bill for the money, which he told me should be no less than £6 per 
cent. Sir Robert Clayton’s bill was what nobody would refuse, so I thanked him 
and let it lie; and next year I did the same, and the third year Sir Robert got me a 
good mortgage for £2200 at £6 per cent interest. So I had £132 a year added to 
my income, which was a very satisfying article. 

But I return to my history. As I have said, I found that my measures were all 
wrong; the posture I set up in exposed me to innumerable visitors of the kind I 
have mentioned above. I was cried up for a vast fortune, and one that Sir Robert 
Clayton managed for; and Sir Robert Clayton was courted for me as much as I 
was for myself. But I had given Sir Robert his cue. I had told him my opinion of 
matrimony, in just the same terms as I had done my merchant, and he came into 
it presently. He owned that my observation was just, and that if I valued my 
liberty, as I knew my fortune, and that it was in my own hands, I was to blame if 
I gave it away to any one. 

But Sir Robert knew nothing of my design, that I aimed at being a kept 
mistress, and to have a handsome maintenance; and that I was still for getting 
money, and laying it up too, as much as he could desire me, only by a worse 
way. 

However, Sir Robert came seriously to me one day, and told me he had an 
offer of matrimony to make to me that was beyond all that he had heard had 
offered themselves, and this was a merchant. Sir Robert and I agreed exactly in 
our notions of a merchant. Sir Robert said, and I found it to be true, that a true- 
bred merchant is the best gentleman in the nation; that in knowledge, in 
manners, in judgment of things, the merchant outdid many of the nobility; that 
having once mastered the world, and being above the demand of business, 
though no real estate, they were then superior to most gentlemen, even in estate; 
that a merchant in flush business and a capital stock is able to spend more money 
than a gentleman of £5000 a year estate; that while a merchant spent, he only 
spent what he got, and not that, and that he laid up great sums every year; that an 
estate is a pond, but that a trade was a spring; that if the first is once mortgaged, 
it seldom gets clear, but embarrassed the person for ever; but the merchant had 
his estate continually flowing; and upon this he named me merchants who lived 
in more real splendour and spent more money than most of the noblemen in 
England could singly expend, and that they still grew immensely rich. 

He went on to tell me that even the tradesmen in London, speaking of the 
better sort of trades, could spend more money in their families, and yet give 
better fortunes to their children, than, generally speaking, the gentry of England 


from £1000 a year downward could do, and yet grow rich too. 

The upshot of all this was to recommend to me rather the bestowing my 
fortune upon some eminent merchant, who lived already in the first figure of a 
merchant, and who, not being in want or scarcity of money, but having a 
flourishing business and a flowing cash, would at the first word settle all my 
fortune on myself and children, and maintain me like a queen. 

This was certainly right, and had I taken his advice, I had been really happy; 
but my heart was bent upon an independency of fortune, and I told him I knew 
no state of matrimony but what was at best a state of inferiority, if not of 
bondage; that I had no notion of it; that I lived a life of absolute liberty now, was 
free as I was born, and having a plentiful fortune, I did not understand what 
coherence the words “honour and obey” had with the liberty of a free woman; 
that I knew no reason the men had to engross the whole liberty of the race, and 
make the woman, notwithstanding any disparity of fortune, be subject to the 
laws of marriage, of their own making; that it was my misfortune to be a woman, 
but I was resolved it should not be made worse by the sex; and, seeing liberty 
seemed to be the men’s property, I would be a man-woman, for, as I was born 
free, I would die so. 

Sir Robert smiled, and told me I talked a kind of Amazonian language; that he 
found few women of my mind, or that, if they were, they wanted resolution to go 
on with it; that, notwithstanding all my notions, which he could not but say had 
once some weight in them, yet he understood I had broke in upon them, and had 
been married. I answered, I had so; but he did not hear me say that I had any 
encouragement from what was past to make a second venture; that I was got well 
out of the toil, and if I came in again I should have nobody to blame but myself. 


Sir Robert laughed heartily at me, but gave over offering any more arguments, 
only told me he had pointed me out for some of the best merchants in London, 
but since I forbade him he would give me no disturbance of that kind. He 
applauded my way of managing my money, and told me I should soon be 
monstrous rich; but he neither knew or mistrusted that, with all this wealth, I was 
yet a whore, and was not averse to adding to my estate at the farther expense of 
my virtue. 

But to go on with my story as to my way of living. I found, as above, that my 
living as I did would not answer; that it only brought the fortune-hunters and 
bites about me, as I have said before, to make a prey of me and my money; and, 
in short, I was harassed with lovers, beaux, and fops of quality, in abundance, 
but it would not do. I aimed at other things, and was possessed with so vain an 
opinion of my own beauty, that nothing less than the king himself was in my 
eye. And this vanity was raised by some words let fall by a person I conversed 
with, who was, perhaps, likely enough to have brought such a thing to pass, had 
it been sooner; but that game began to be pretty well over at court. However, the 
having mentioned such a thing, it seems a little too publicly, it brought 
abundance of people about me, upon a wicked account too. 

And now I began to act in a new sphere. The court was exceedingly gay and 
fine, though fuller of men than of women, the queen not affecting to be very 
much in public. On the other hand, it is no slander upon the courtiers to say, they 
were as wicked as anybody in reason could desire them. The king had several 
mistresses, who were prodigious fine, and there was a glorious show on that side 
indeed. If the sovereign gave himself a loose, it could not be expected the rest of 
the court should be all saints; so far was it from that, though I would not make it 
worse than it was, that a woman that had anything agreeable in her appearance 
could never want followers. 

I soon found myself thronged with admirers, and I received visits from some 
persons of very great figure, who always introduced themselves by the help of an 
old lady or two who were now become my intimates; and one of them, I 
understood afterwards, was set to work on purpose to get into my favour, in 
order to introduce what followed. 

The conversation we had was generally courtly, but civil. At length some 
gentlemen proposed to play, and made what they called a party. This, it seems, 
was a contrivance of one of my female hangers-on, for, as I said, I had two of 
them, who thought this was the way to introduce people as often as she pleased; 
and so indeed it was. They played high and stayed late, but begged my pardon, 
only asked leave to make an appointment for the next night. I was as gay and as 
well pleased as any of them, and one night told one of the gentlemen, my Lord 





, that seeing they were doing me the honour of diverting themselves at my 
apartment, and desired to be there sometimes, I did not keep a gaming-table, but 
I would give them a little ball the next day if they pleased, which they accepted 
very willingly. 

Accordingly, in the evening the gentlemen began to come, where I let them 
see that I understood very well what such things meant. I had a large dining- 
room in my apartments, with five other rooms on the same floor, all which I 
made drawing-rooms for the occasion, having all the beds taken down for the 
day. In three of these I had tables placed, covered with wine and sweetmeats, the 
fourth had a green table for play, and the fifth was my own room, where I sat, 
and where I received all the company that came to pay their compliments to me. 
I was dressed, you may be sure, to all the advantage possible, and had all the 
jewels on that I was mistress of. My Lord , to whom I had made the 
invitation, sent me a set of fine music from the playhouse, and the ladies danced, 
and we began to be very merry, when about eleven o’clock I had notice given 
me that there were some gentlemen coming in masquerade. I seemed a little 
surprised, and began to apprehend some disturbance, when my Lord 
perceiving it, spoke to me to be easy, for that there was a party of the guards at 
the door which should be ready to prevent any rudeness; and another gentleman 
gave me a hint as if the king was among the masks. I coloured as red as blood 
itself could make a face look, and expressed a great surprise; however, there was 
no going back, so I kept my station in my drawing-room, but with the folding- 
doors wide open. 

A while after the masks came in, and began with a dance da la comique, 
performing wonderfully indeed. While they were dancing I withdrew, and left a 
lady to answer for me that I would return immediately. In less than half-an-hour 
I returned, dressed in the habit of a Turkish princess; the habit I got at Leghorn, 
when my foreign prince bought me a Turkish slave, as I have said. The Maltese 
man-of-war had, it seems, taken a Turkish vessel going from Constantinople to 
Alexandria, in which were some ladies bound for Grand Cairo in Egypt; and as 
the ladies were made slaves, so their fine clothes were thus exposed; and with 
this Turkish slave I bought the rich clothes too. The dress was extraordinary fine 
indeed; I had bought it as a curiosity, having never seen the like. The robe was a 
fine Persian or India damask, the ground white, and the flowers blue and gold, 
and the train held five yards. The dress under it was a vest of the same, 
embroidered with gold, and set with some pearl in the work and some turquoise 
stones. To the vest was a girdle five or six inches wide, after the Turkish mode; 
and on both ends where it joined, or hooked, was set with diamonds for eight 
inches either way, only they were not true diamonds, but nobody knew that but 








myself. 

The turban, or head-dress, had a pinnacle on the top, but not above five inches, 
with a piece of loose sarcenet hanging from it; and on the front, just over the 
forehead, was a good jewel which I had added to it. 

This habit, as above, cost me about sixty pistoles in Italy, but cost much more 
in the country from whence it came; and little did I think when I bought it that I 
should put it to such a use as this, though I had dressed myself in it many times 
by the help of my little Turk, and afterwards between Amy and I, only to see 
how I looked in it. I had sent her up before to get it ready, and when I came up I 
had nothing to do but slip it on, and was down in my drawing-room in a little 
more than a quarter of an hour. When I came there the room was full of 
company; but I ordered the folding-doors to be shut for a minute or two till I had 
received the compliments of the ladies that were in the room, and had given 
them a full view of my dress. 

But my Lord , who happened to be in the room, slipped out at another 
door, and brought back with him one of the masks, a tall, well-shaped person, 
but who had no name, being all masked; nor would it have been allowed to ask 
any person’s name on such an occasion. The person spoke in French to me, that 
it was the finest dress he had ever seen, and asked me if he should have the 
honour to dance with me. I bowed, as giving my consent, but said, as I had been 
a Mahometan, I could not dance after the manner of this country; I supposed 
their music would not play a la Moresque. He answered merrily. I had a 
Christian’s face, and he’d venture it that I could dance like a Christian; adding 
that so much beauty could not be Mahometan. Immediately the folding-doors 
were flung open, and he led me into the room. The company were under the 
greatest surprise imaginable; the very music stopped awhile to gaze, for the dress 
was indeed exceedingly surprising, perfectly new, very agreeable, and wonderful 
rich. 

The gentleman, whoever he was, for I never knew, led me only a courant, and 
then asked me if I had a mind to dance an antic—that is to say, whether I would 
dance the antic as they had danced in masquerade, or anything by myself. I told 
him anything else rather, if he pleased; so we danced only two French dances, 
and he led me to the drawing-room door, when he retired to the rest of the 
masks. When he left me at the drawing-room door I did not go in, as he thought I 
would have done, but turned about and showed myself to the whole room, and 
calling my woman to me, gave her some directions to the music, by which the 
company presently understood that I would give them a dance by myself. 
Immediately all the house rose up and paid me a kind of a compliment by 
removing back every way to make me room, for the place was exceedingly full. 





The music did not at first hit the tune that I directed, which was a French tune, so 
I was forced to send my woman to them again, standing all this while at my 
drawing-room door; but as soon as my woman spoke to them again, they played 
it right, and I, to let them see it was so, stepped forward to the middle of the 
room. Then they began it again, and I danced by myself a figure which I learnt in 
France, when the Prince de desired I would dance for his diversion. It was, 
indeed, a very fine figure, invented by a famous master at Paris, for a lady or a 
gentleman to dance single; but being perfectly new, it pleased the company 
exceedingly, and they all thought it had been Turkish; nay, one gentleman had 
the folly to expose himself so much as to say, and I think swore too, that he had 
seen it danced at Constantinople, which was ridiculous enough. 

At the finishing the dance the company clapped, and almost shouted; and one 
of the gentlemen cried out “Roxana! Roxana! by »’ with an oath; upon 
which foolish accident I had the name of Roxana presently fixed upon me all 
over the court end of town as effectually as if I had been christened Roxana. I 
had, it seems, the felicity of pleasing everybody that night to an extreme; and my 
ball, but especially my dress, was the chat of the town for that week; and so the 
name of Roxana was the toast at and about the court; no other health was to be 
named with it. 

Now things began to work as I would have them, and I began to be very 
popular, as much as I could desire. The ball held till (as well as I was pleased 
with the show) I was sick of the night; the gentlemen masked went off about 
three o’clock in the morning, the other gentlemen sat down to play; the music 
held it out, and some of the ladies were dancing at six in the morning. 

But I was mighty eager to know who it was danced with me. Some of the 
lords went so far as to tell me I was very much honoured in my company; one of 
them spoke so broad as almost to say it was the king, but I was convinced 
afterwards it was not; and another replied if he had been his Majesty he should 
have thought it no dishonour to lead up a Roxana; but to this hour I never knew 
positively who it was; and by his behaviour I thought he was too young, his 
Majesty being at that time in an age that might be discovered from a young 
person, even in his dancing. 

Be that as it would, I had five hundred guineas sent me the next morning, and 
the messenger was ordered to tell me that the persons who sent it desired a ball 
again at my lodgings on the next Tuesday, but that they would have my leave to 
give the entertainment themselves. I was mighty well pleased with this, to be 
sure, but very inquisitive to know who the money came from; but the messenger 
was silent as death as to that point, and bowing always at my inquiries, begged 
me to ask no questions which he could not give an obliging answer to. 








I forgot to mention, that the gentlemen that played gave a hundred guineas to 
the box, as they called it, and at the end of their play they asked for my 
gentlewoman of the bedchamber, as they called her (Mrs. Amy, forsooth), and 
gave it her, and gave twenty guineas more among the servants. 

These magnificent doings equally both pleased and surprised me, and I hardly 
knew where I was; but especially that notion of the king being the person that 
danced with me, puffed me up to that degree, that I not only did not know 
anybody else, but indeed was very far from knowing myself. 

I had now, the next Tuesday, to provide for the like company. But, alas! it was 
all taken out of my hand. Three gentlemen, who yet were, it seems, but servants, 
came on the Saturday, and bringing sufficient testimonies that they were right, 
for one was the same who brought the five hundred guineas; I say, three of them 
came, and brought bottles of all sorts of wines, and hampers of sweetmeats to 
such a quantity, it appeared they designed to hold the trade on more than once, 
and that they would furnish everything to a profusion. 

However, as I found a deficiency in two things, I made provision of about 
twelve dozen of fine damask napkins, with tablecloths of the same, sufficient to 
cover all the tables, with three tablecloths upon every table, and sideboards in 
proportion. Also I bought a handsome quantity of plate, necessary to have served 
all the sideboards; but the gentlemen would not suffer any of it to be used, telling 
me they had bought fine china dishes and plates for the whole service, and that 
in such public places they could not be answerable for the plate. So it was set all 
up in a large glass cupboard in the room I sat in, where it made a very good 
show indeed. 

On Tuesday there came such an appearance of gentlemen and ladies, that my 
apartments were by no means able to receive them, and those who in particular 
appeared as principals gave order below to let no more company come up. The 
street was full of coaches with coronets, and fine glass chairs, and, in short, it 
was impossible to receive the company. I kept my little room as before, and the 
dancers filled the great room; all the drawing-rooms also were filled, and three 
rooms below stairs, which were not mine. 

It was very well that there was a strong party of the guards brought to keep the 
door, for without that there had been such a promiscuous crowd, and some of 
them scandalous too, that we should have been all disorder and confusion; but 
the three head servants managed all that, and had a word to admit all the 
company by. 

It was uncertain to me, and is to this day, who it was that danced with me the 
Wednesday before, when the ball was my own; but that the king was at this 
assembly was out of question with me, by circumstances that, I suppose, I could 


not be deceived in, and particularly that there were five persons who were not 
masked; three of them had blue garters, and they appeared not to me till I came 
out to dance. 

This meeting was managed just as the first, though with much more 
magnificence, because of the company. I placed myself (exceedingly rich in 
clothes and jewels) in the middle of my little room, as before, and made my 
compliment to all the company as they passed me, as I did before. But my Lord 
, who had spoken openly to me the first night, came to me, and, unmasking, 
told me the company had ordered him to tell me they hoped they should see me 
in the dress I had appeared in the first day, which had been so acceptable that it 
had been the occasion of this new meeting. “And, madam,” says he, “there are 
some in this assembly who it is worth your while to oblige.” 

I bowed to my Lord , and immediately withdrew. While I was above, a- 
dressing in my new habit, two ladies, perfectly unknown to me, were conveyed 
into my apartment below, by the order of a noble person, who, with his family, 
had been in Persia; and here, indeed, I thought I should have been outdone, or 
perhaps balked. 

One of these ladies was dressed most exquisitely fine indeed, in the habit of a 
virgin lady of quality of Georgia, and the other in the same habit of Armenia, 
with each of them a woman slave to attend them. 

The ladies had their petticoats short to their ankles, but plaited all round, and 
before them short aprons, but of the finest point that could be seen. Their gowns 
were made with long antique sleeves hanging down behind, and a train let down. 
They had no jewels, but their heads and breasts were dressed up with flowers, 
and they both came in veiled. 

Their slaves were bareheaded, but their long, black hair was braided in locks 
hanging down behind to their waists, and tied up with ribands. They were 
dressed exceeding rich, and were as beautiful as their mistresses; for none of 
them had any masks on. They waited in my room till I came down, and all paid 
their respects to me after the Persian manner, and sat down on a safra—that is to 
say, almost crosslegged, on a couch made up of cushions laid on the ground. 

This was admirably fine, and I was indeed startled at it. They made their 
compliment to me in French, and I replied in the same language. When the doors 
were opened, they walked into the dancing-room, and danced such a dance as 
indeed nobody there had ever seen, and to an instrument like a guitar, with a 
small low-sounding trumpet, which indeed was very fine, and which my Lord 
had provided. 

They danced three times all alone, for nobody indeed could dance with them. 
The novelty pleased, truly, but yet there was something wild and bizarre in it, 











because they really acted to the life the barbarous country whence they came; 
but as mine had the French behaviour under the Mahometan dress, it was every 
way as new, and pleased much better indeed. 

As soon as they had shown their Georgian and Armenian shapes, and danced, 
as I have said, three times, they withdrew, paid their compliment to me (for I 
was queen of the day), and went off to undress. 

Some gentlemen then danced with ladies all in masks; and when they stopped, 
nobody rose up to dance, but all called out “Roxana, Roxana.” In the interval, 
my Lord had brought another masked person into my room, who I knew 
not, only that I could discern it was not the same person that led me out before. 
This noble person (for I afterwards understood it was the Duke of ), after a 
short compliment, led me out into the middle of the room. 

I was dressed in the same vest and girdle as before, but the robe had a mantle 
over it, which is usual in the Turkish habit, and it was of crimson and green, the 
green brocaded with gold; and my tyhiaai, or head-dress, varied a little from that 
I had before, as it stood higher, and had some jewels about the rising part, which 
made it look like a turban crowned. 

I had no mask, neither did I paint, and yet I had the day of all the ladies that 
appeared at the ball, I mean of those that appeared with faces on. As for those 
masked, nothing could be said of them, no doubt there might be many finer than 
I was; it must be confessed that the habit was infinitely advantageous to me, and 
everybody looked at me with a kind of pleasure, which gave me great advantage 
too. 

After I had danced with that noble person, I did not offer to dance by myself, 
as I had before; but they all called out “Roxana” again; and two of the gentlemen 
came into the drawing-room to entreat me to give them the Turkish dance, which 
I yielded to readily, so I came out and danced just as at first. 

While I was dancing, I perceived five persons standing all together, and 
among them only one with his hat on. It was an immediate hint to me who it 
was, and had at first almost put me into some disorder; but I went on, received 
the applause of the house, as before, and retired into my own room. When I was 
there, the five gentlemen came across the room to my side, and, coming in, 
followed by a throng of great persons, the person with his hat on said, “Madam 
Roxana, you perform to admiration.” I was prepared, and offered to kneel to kiss 
his hand, but he declined it, and saluted me, and so, passing back again through 
the great room, went away. 

I do not say here who this was, but I say I came afterwards to know something 
more plainly. I would have withdrawn, and disrobed, being somewhat too thin in 
that dress, unlaced and open-breasted, as if I had been in my shift; but it could 








not be, and I was obliged to dance afterwards with six or eight gentlemen most, 
if not all of them, of the first rank; and I was told afterwards that one of them 
was the Duke of M[onmou|]th. 

About two or three o’clock in the morning the company began to decrease; the 
number of women especially dropped away home, some and some at a time; and 
the gentlemen retired downstairs, where they unmasked and went to play. 

Amy waited at the room where they played, sat up all night to attend them, 
and in the morning when they broke up they swept the box into her lap, when 
she counted out to me sixty-two guineas and a half; and the other servants got 
very well too. Amy came to me when they were all gone; “Law, madam,” says 
Amy, with a long gaping cry, “what shall I do with all this money?” And indeed 
the poor creature was half mad with joy. 

I was now in my element. I was as much talked of as anybody could desire, 
and I did not doubt but something or other would come of it; but the report of 
my being so rich rather was a balk to my view than anything else; for the 
gentlemen that would perhaps have been troublesome enough otherwise, seemed 
to be kept off, for Roxana was too high for them. 

There is a scene which came in here which I must cover from human eyes or 
ears. For three years and about a month Roxana lived retired, having been 
obliged to make an excursion in a manner, and with a person which duty and 
private vows obliges her not to reveal, at least not yet. 

At the end of this time I appeared again; but, I must add, that as I had in this 
time of retreat made hay, &c., so I did not come abroad again with the same 
lustre, or shine with so much advantage as before. For as some people had got at 
least a suspicion of where I had been, and who had had me all the while, it began 
to be public that Roxana was, in short, a mere Roxana, neither better nor worse, 
and not that woman of honour and virtue that was at first supposed. 

You are now to suppose me about seven years come to town, and that I had 
not only suffered the old revenue, which I hinted was managed by Sir Robert 
Clayton, to grow, as was mentioned before, but I had laid up an incredible 
wealth, the time considered; and had I yet had the least thought of reforming, I 
had all the opportunity to do it with advantage that ever woman had. For the 
common vice of all whores, I mean money, was out of the question, nay, even 
avarice itself seemed to be glutted; for, including what I had saved in reserving 
the interest of £14,000, which, as above, I had left to grow, and including some 
very good presents I had made to me in mere compliment upon these shining 
masquerading meetings, which I held up for about two years, and what I made of 
three years of the most glorious retreat, as I call it, that ever woman had, I had 
fully doubled my first substance, and had near £5000 in money which I kept at 


home, besides abundance of plate and jewels, which I had either given me or had 
bought to set myself out for public days. 

In a word, I had now five-and-thirty thousand pounds estate; and as I found 
ways to live without wasting either principal or interest, I laid up £2000 every 
year at least out of the mere interest, adding it to the principal, and thus I went 
on. 

After the end of what I call my retreat, and out of which I brought a great deal 
of money, I appeared again, but I seemed like an old piece of plate that had been 
hoarded up some years, and comes out tarnished and discoloured; so I came out 
blown, and looked like a cast-off mistress; nor, indeed, was I any better, though I 
was not at all impaired in beauty except that I was a little fatter than I was 
formerly, and always granting that I was four years older. 

However, I preserved the youth of my temper, was always bright, pleasant in 
company, and agreeable to everybody, or else everybody flattered me; and in 
this condition I came abroad to the world again. And though I was not so popular 
as before, and indeed did not seek it, because I knew it could not be, yet I was 
far from being without company, and that of the greatest quality (of subjects I 
mean), who frequently visited me, and sometimes we had meetings for mirth and 
play at my apartments, where I failed not to divert them in the most agreeable 
manner possible. 

Nor could any of them make the least particular application to me, from the 
notion they had of my excessive wealth, which, as they thought, placed me 
above the meanness of a maintenance, and so left no room to come easily about 
me. 

But at last I was very handsomely attacked by a person of honour, and (which 
recommended him particularly to me) a person of a very great estate. He made a 
long introduction to me upon the subject of my wealth. “Ignorant creature!” said 
I to myself, considering him as a lord, “was there ever woman in the world that 
could stoop to the baseness of being a whore, and was above taking the reward 
of her vice! No, no, depend upon it, if your lordship obtains anything of me, you 
must pay for it; and the notion of my being so rich serves only to make it cost 
you the dearer, seeing you cannot offer a small matter to a woman of £2000 a 
year estate.” 

After he had harangued upon that subject a good while, and had assured me he 
had no design upon me, that he did not come to make a prize of me, or to pick 
my pocket, which, by the way, I was in no fear of, for I took too much care of 
my money to part with any of it that way, he then turned his discourse to the 
subject of love, a point so ridiculous to me without the main thing, I mean the 
money, that I had no patience to hear him make so long a story of it. 


I received him civilly, and let him see I could bear to hear a wicked proposal 
without being affronted, and yet I was not to be brought into it too easily. He 
visited me a long while, and, in short, courted me as closely and assiduously as if 
he had been wooing me to matrimony. He made me several valuable presents, 
which I suffered myself to be prevailed with to accept, but not without great 
difficulty. 

Gradually I suffered also his other importunities; and when he made a 
proposal of a compliment or appointment to me for a settlement, he said that 
though I was rich, yet there was not the less due from him to acknowledge the 
favours he received; and that if I was to be his I should not live at my own 
expense, cost what it would. I told him I was far from being extravagant, and yet 
I did not live at the expense of less than £500 a year out of my own pocket; that, 
however, I was not covetous of settled allowances, for I looked upon that as a 
kind of golden chain, something like matrimony; that though I knew how to be 
true to a man of honour, as I knew his lordship to be, yet I had a kind of aversion 
to the bonds; and though I was not so rich as the world talked me up to be, yet I 
was not so poor as to bind myself to hardships for a pension. 

He told me he expected to make my life perfectly easy, and intended it so; that 
he knew of no bondage there could be in a private engagement between us; that 
the bonds of honour he knew I would be tied by, and think them no burthen; and 
for other obligations, he scorned to expect anything from me but what he knew 
as a woman of honour I could grant. Then as to maintenance, he told me he 
would soon show me that he valued me infinitely above £500 a year, and upon 
this foot we began. 

I seemed kinder to him after this discourse, and as time and private 
conversation made us very intimate, we began to come nearer to the main article, 
namely, the £500 a year. He offered that at first word, and to acknowledge it as 
an infinite favour to have it be accepted of; and I, that thought it was too much 
by all the money, suffered myself to be mastered, or prevailed with to yield, 
even on but a bare engagement upon parole. 

When he had obtained his end that way, I told him my mind. “Now you see, 
my lord,” said I, “how weakly I have acted, namely, to yield to you without any 
capitulation, or anything secured to me but that which you may cease to allow 
when you please. If I am the less valued for such a confidence, I shall be injured 
in a manner that I will endeavour not to deserve.” 

He told me that he would make it evident to me that he did not seek me by 
way of bargain, as such things were often done; that as I had treated him with a 
generous confidence, so I should find I was in the hands of a man of honour, and 
one that knew how to value the obligation; and upon this he pulled out a 


goldsmith’s bill for £300, which (putting it into my hand), he said, he gave me as 
a pledge that I should not be a loser by my not having made a bargain with him. 

This was engaging indeed, and gave me a good idea of our future 
correspondence; and, in short, as I could not refrain treating him with more 
kindness than I had done before, so one thing begetting another, I gave him 
several testimonies that I was entirely his own by inclination as well as by the 
common obligation of a mistress, and this pleased him exceedingly. 

Soon after this private engagement I began to consider whether it were not 
more suitable to the manner of life I now led to be a little less public; and, as I 
told my lord, it would rid me of the importunities of others, and of continual 
visits from a sort of people who he knew of, and who, by the way, having now 
got the notion of me which I really deserved, began to talk of the old game, love 
and gallantry, and to offer at what was rude enough—things as nauseous to me 
now as if I had been married and as virtuous as other people. The visits of these 
people began indeed to be uneasy to me, and particularly as they were always 
very tedious and impertinent; nor could my Lord be pleased with them at 
all if they had gone on. It would be diverting to set down here in what manner I 
repulsed these sort of people; how in some I resented it as an affront, and told 
them that I was sorry they should oblige me to vindicate myself from the scandal 
of such suggestions by telling them that I could see them no more, and by 
desiring them not to give themselves the trouble of visiting me, who, though I 
was not willing to be uncivil, yet thought myself obliged never to receive any 
visit from any gentleman after he had made such proposals as those to me. But 
these things would be too tedious to bring in here. It was on this account I 
proposed to his lordship my taking new lodgings for privacy; besides, I 
considered that as I might live very handsomely, and yet not so publicly, so I 
needed not spend so much money by a great deal; and if I made £500 a year of 
this generous person, it was more than I had any occasion to spend by a great 
deal. 

My lord came readily into this proposal, and went further than I expected, for 
he found out a lodging for me in a very handsome house, where yet he was not 
known—I suppose he had employed somebody to find it out for him—and 
where he had a convenient way to come into the garden by a door that opened 
into the park, a thing very rarely allowed in those times. 

By this key he could come in at what time of night or day he pleased; and as 
we had also a little door in the lower part of the house which was always left 
upon a lock, and his was the master-key, so if it was twelve, one, or two o’clock 
at night, he could come directly into my bedchamber. N.B.—I was not afraid I 
should be found abed with anybody else, for, in a word, I conversed with nobody 





at all. 

It happened pleasantly enough one night, his lordship had stayed late, and I, 
not expecting him that night, had taken Amy to bed with me, and when my lord 
came into the chamber we were both fast asleep. I think it was near three o’clock 
when he came in, and a little merry, but not at all fuddled or what they call in 
drink; and he came at once into the room. 

Amy was frighted out of her wits, and cried out. I said calmly, “Indeed, my 
lord, I did not expect you to-night, and we have been a little frighted to-night 
with fire.” “Oh!” says he, “I see you have got a bedfellow with you.” I began to 
make an apology. “No, no,” says my lord, “you need no excuse, ‘tis not a man 
bedfellow, I see;” but then, talking merrily enough, he catched his words back: 
“But, hark ye,” says he, “now I think on ‘t, how shall I be satisfied it is not a 
man bedfellow?” “Oh,” says I, “I dare say your lordship is satisfied ‘tis poor 
Amy.” “Yes,” says he, “‘tis Mrs. Amy; but how do I know what Amy is? it may 
be Mr. Amy for aught I know; I hope you’!l give me leave to be satisfied.” I told 
him, yes, by all means, I would have his lordship satisfied; but I supposed he 
knew who she was. 

Well, he fell foul of poor Amy, and indeed I thought once he would have 
carried the jest on before my face, as was once done in a like case; but his 
lordship was not so hot neither, but he would know whether Amy was Mr. Amy 
or Mrs. Amy, and so, I suppose, he did; and then being satisfied in that doubtful 
case, he walked to the farther end of the room, and went into a little closet and 
sat down. 

In the meantime Amy and I got up, and I bid her run and make the bed in 
another chamber for my lord, and I gave her sheets to put into it; which she did 
immediately, and I put my lord to bed there, and when I had done, at his desire 
went to bed to him. I was backward at first to come to bed to him, and made my 
excuse because I had been in bed with Amy, and had not shifted me; but he was 
past those niceties at that time; and as long as he was sure it was Mrs. Amy, and 
not Mr. Amy, he was very well satisfied, and so the jest passed over. But Amy 
appeared no more all that night, or the next day, and when she did, my lord was 
so merry with her upon his eclaircissement, as he called it, that Amy did not 
know what to do with herself. 

Not that Amy was such a nice lady in the main, if she had been fairly dealt 
with, as has appeared in the former part of this work; but now she was surprised, 
and a little hurried, that she scarce knew where she was; and besides, she was, as 
to his lordship, as nice a lady as any in the world, and for anything he knew of 
her she appeared as such. The rest was to us only that knew of it. 

I held this wicked scene of life out eight years, reckoning from my first 


coming to England; and though my lord found no fault, yet I found, without 
much examining, that any one who looked in my face might see I was above 
twenty years old; and yet, without flattering myself, I carried my age, which was 
above fifty, very well too. 

I may venture to say that no woman ever lived a life like me, of six-and- 
twenty years of wickedness, without the least signals of remorse, without any 
signs of repentance, or without so much as a wish to put an end to it; I had so 
long habituated myself to a life of vice, that really it appeared to be no vice to 
me. I went on smooth and pleasant, I wallowed in wealth, and it flowed in upon 
me at such a rate, having taken the frugal measures that the good knight directed, 
so that I had at the end of the eight years two thousand eight hundred pounds 
coming yearly in, of which I did not spend one penny, being maintained by my 
allowance from my Lord , and more than maintained by above £200 per 
annum; for though he did not contract for £500 a year, as I made dumb signs to 
have it be, yet he gave me money so often, and that in such large parcels, that I 
had seldom so little as seven to eight hundred pounds a year of him, one year 
with another. 








THE DUTCH MERCHANT CALLS ON ROXANA 

“There,” says she (ushering him in), “is the person who, I suppose, thou 
inquirest for” 

I must go back here, after telling openly the wicked things I did, to mention 
something which, however, had the face of doing good. I remembered that when 
I went from England, which was fifteen years before, I had left five little 


children, turned out as it were to the wide world, and to the charity of their 
father’s relations; the eldest was not six years old, for we had not been married 
full seven years when their father went away. 

After my coming to England I was greatly desirous to hear how things stood 
with them, and whether they were all alive or not, and in what manner they had 
been maintained; and yet I resolved not to discover myself to them in the least, 
or to let any of the people that had the breeding of them up know that there was 
such a body left in the world as their mother. 

Amy was the only body I could trust with such a commission, and I sent her 
into Spitalfields, to the old aunt and to the poor woman that were so instrumental 
in disposing the relations to take some care of the children, but they were both 
gone, dead and buried some years. The next inquiry she made was at the house 
where she carried the poor children, and turned them in at the door. When she 
came there she found the house inhabited by other people, so that she could 
make little or nothing of her inquiries, and came back with an answer that indeed 
was no answer to me, for it gave me no Satisfaction at all. I sent her back to 
inquire in the neighbourhood what was become of the family that lived in that 
house; and if they were removed, where they lived, and what circumstances they 
were in; and, withal, if she could, what became of the poor children, and how 
they lived, and where; how they had been treated; and the like. 

She brought me back word upon this second going, that she heard, as to the 
family, that the husband, who, though but uncle-in-law to the children, had yet 
been kindest to them, was dead; and that the widow was left but in mean 
circumstances—that is to say, she did not want, but that she was not so well in 
the world as she was thought to be when her husband was alive; that, as to the 
poor children, two of them, it seems, had been kept by her, that is to say, by her 
husband, while he lived, for that it was against her will, that we all knew; but the 
honest neighbours pitied the poor children, they said, heartily; for that their aunt 
used them barbarously, and made them little better than servants in the house to 
wait upon her and her children, and scarce allowed them clothes fit to wear. 

These were, it seems, my eldest and third, which were daughters; the second 
was a son, the fourth a daughter, and the youngest a son. 

To finish the melancholy part of this history of my two unhappy girls, she 
brought me word that as soon as they were able to go out and get any work they 
went from her, and some said she had turned them out of doors; but it seems she 
had not done so, but she used them so cruelly that they left her, and one of them 
went to service to a neighbour’s, a little way off, who knew her, an honest, 
substantial weaver’s wife, to whom she was chambermaid, and in a little time 
she took her sister out of the Bridewell of her aunt’s house, and got her a place 


too. 

This was all melancholy and dull. I sent her then to the weaver’s house, where 
the eldest had lived, but found that, her mistress being dead, she was gone, and 
nobody knew there whither she went, only that they heard she had lived with a 
great lady at the other end of the town; but they did not know who that lady was. 

These inquiries took us up three or four weeks, and I was not one jot the better 
for it, for I could hear nothing to my satisfaction. I sent her next to find out the 
honest man who, as in the beginning of my story I observed, made them be 
entertained, and caused the youngest to be fetched from the town where we 
lived, and where the parish officers had taken care of him. This gentleman was 
still alive; and there she heard that my youngest daughter and eldest son was 
dead also; but that my youngest son was alive, and was at that time about 
seventeen years old, and that he was put out apprentice by the kindness and 
charity of his uncle, but to a mean trade, and at which he was obliged to work 
very hard. 

Amy was so curious in this part that she went immediately to see him, and 
found him all dirty and hard at work. She had no remembrance at all of the 
youth, for she had not seen him since he was about two years old; and it was 
evident he could have no knowledge of her. 

However, she talked with him, and found him a good, sensible, mannerly 
youth; that he knew little of the story of his father or mother, and had no view of 
anything but to work hard for his living; and she did not think fit to put any great 
things into his head, lest it should take him off of his business, and perhaps make 
him turn giddy-headed and be good for nothing; but she went and found out that 
kind man, his benefactor, who had put him out, and finding him a plain, well- 
meaning, honest, and kind-hearted man, she opened her tale to him the easier. 
She made a long story, how she had a prodigious kindness for the child, because 
she had the same for his father and mother; told him that she was the servant- 
maid that brought all of them to their aunt’s door, and run away and left them; 
that their poor mother wanted bread, and what came of her after she would have 
been glad to know. She added that her circumstances had happened to mend in 
the world, and that, as she was in condition, so she was disposed to show some 
kindness to the children if she could find them out. 

He received her with all the civility that so kind a proposal demanded, gave 
her an account of what he had done for the child, how he had maintained him, 
fed and clothed him, put him to school, and at last put him out to a trade. She 
said he had indeed been a father to the child. “But, sir,” says she, “‘tis a very 
laborious, hard-working trade, and he is but a thin, weak boy.” “That’s true,” 
says he; “but the boy chose the trade, and I assure you I gave £20 with him, and 


am to find him clothes all his apprenticeship; and as to its being a hard trade,” 
says he, “that’s the fate of his circumstances, poor boy. I could not well do better 
for him.” 

“Well, sir, as you did all for him in charity,” says she, “it was exceeding well; 
but, as my resolution is to do something for him, I desire you will, if possible, 
take him away again from that place, where he works so hard, for I cannot bear 
to see the child work so very hard for his bread, and I will do something for him 
that shall make him live without such hard labour.” 

He smiled at that. “I can, indeed,” says he, “take him away, but then I must 
lose my £20 that I gave with him.” 

“Well, sir,” said Amy, “I’ll enable you to lose that £20 immediately;” and so 
she put her hand in her pocket and pulls out her purse. 

He begun to be a little amazed at her, and looked her hard in the face, and that 
so very much that she took notice of it, and said, “Sir, I fancy by your looking at 
me you think you know me, but I am assured you do not, for I never saw your 
face before. I think you have done enough for the child, and that you ought to be 
acknowledged as a father to him; but you ought not to lose by your kindness to 
him, more than the kindness of bringing him up obliges you to; and therefore 
there’s the £20,” added she, “and pray let him be fetched away.” 

“Well, madam,” says he, “I will thank you for the boy, as well as for myself; 
but will you please to tell me what I must do with him?” 

“Sir,” says Amy, “as you have been so kind to keep him so many years, I beg 
you will take him home again one year more, and I’ll bring you a hundred 
pounds more, which I will desire you to lay out in schooling and clothes for him, 
and to pay you for his board. Perhaps I may put him in a condition to return your 
kindness.” 

He looked pleased, but surprised very much, and inquired of Amy, but with 
very great respect, what he should go to school to learn, and what trade she 
would please to put him out to. 

Amy said he should put him to learn a little Latin, and then merchants’ 
accounts, and to write a good hand, for she would have him be put to a Turkey 
merchant. 

“Madam,” says he, “I am glad for his sake to hear you talk so; but do you 
know that a Turkey merchant will not take him under £400 or £500?” 

“Yes, sir,” says Amy, “I know it very well.” 

“And,” says he, “that it will require as many thousands to set him up?” 

“Yes, sir,” says Amy, “I know that very well too;” and, resolving to talk very 
big, she added, “I have no children of my own, and I resolve to make him my 
heir, and if £10,000 be required to set him up, he shall not want it. I was but his 


mother’s servant when he was born, and I mourned heartily for the disaster of 
the family, and I always said, if ever I was worth anything in the world, I would 
take the child for my own, and I’Il be as good as my word now, though I did not 
then foresee that it would be with me as it has been since.” And so Amy told him 
a long story how she was troubled for me, and what she would give to hear 
whether I was dead or alive, and what circumstances I was in; that if she could 
but find me, if I was ever so poor, she would take care of me, and make a 
gentlewoman of me again. 

He told her that, as to the child’s mother, she had been reduced to the last 
extremity, and was obliged (as he supposed she knew) to send the children all 
among her husband’s friends; and if it had not been for him, they had all been 
sent to the parish; but that he obliged the other relations to share the charge 
among them; that he had taken two, whereof he had lost the eldest, who died of 
the smallpox, but that he had been as careful of this as of his own, and had made 
very little difference in their breeding up, only that when he came to put him out 
he thought it was best for the boy to put him to a trade which he might set up in 
without a stock, for otherwise his time would be lost; and that as to his mother, 
he had never been able to hear one word of her, no, not though he had made the 
utmost inquiry after her; that there went a report that she had drowned herself, 
but that he could never meet with anybody that could give him a certain account 
of it. 

Amy counterfeited a cry for her poor mistress; told him she would give 
anything in the world to see her, if she was alive; and a great deal more such-like 
talk they had about that; then they returned to speak of the boy. 

He inquired of her why she did not seek after the child before, that he might 
have been brought up from a younger age, suitable to what she designed to do 
for him. 

She told him she had been out of England, and was but newly returned from 
the East Indies. That she had been out of England, and was but newly returned, 
was true, but the latter was false, and was put in to blind him, and provide 
against farther inquiries; for it was not a strange thing for young women to go 
away poor to the East Indies, and come home vastly rich. So she went on with 
directions about him, and both agreed in this, that the boy should by no means be 
told what was intended for him, but only that he should be taken home again to 
his uncle’s, that his uncle thought the trade too hard for him, and the like. 

About three days after this Amy goes again, and carried him the hundred 
pounds she promised him, but then Amy made quite another figure than she did 
before; for she went in my coach, with two footmen after her, and dressed very 
fine also, with jewels and a gold watch; and there was indeed no great difficulty 


to make Amy look like a lady, for she was a very handsome, well-shaped 
woman, and genteel enough. The coachman and servants were particularly 
ordered to show her the same respect as they would to me, and to call her 
Madam Collins, if they were asked any questions about her. 

When the gentleman saw what a figure she made it added to the former 
surprise, and he entertained her in the most respectful manner possible, 
congratulated her advancement in fortune, and particularly rejoiced that it should 
fall to the poor child’s lot to be so provided for, contrary to all expectation. 

Well, Amy talked big, but very free and familiar, told them she had no pride in 
her good fortune (and that was true enough, for, to give Amy her due, she was 
far from it, and was as good-humoured a creature as ever lived); that she was the 
same as ever; and that she always loved this boy, and was resolved to do 
something extraordinary for him. 

Then she pulled out her money, and paid him down a hundred and twenty 
pounds, which, she said, she paid him that he might be sure he should be no 
loser by taking him home again, and that she would come and see him again, and 
talk farther about things with him, so that all might be settled for him, in such a 
manner as accidents, such as mortality, or anything else, should make no 
alteration to the child’s prejudice. 

At this meeting the uncle brought his wife out, a good, motherly, comely, 
grave woman, who spoke very tenderly of the youth, and, as it appeared, had 
been very good to him, though she had several children of her own. After a long 
discourse, she put in a word of her own. “Madam,” says she, “I am heartily glad 
of the good intentions you have for this poor orphan, and I rejoice sincerely in it 
for his sake; but, madam, you know, I suppose, that there are two sisters alive 
too; may we not speak a word for them? Poor girls,” says she, “they have not 
been so kindly used as he has, and are turned out to the wide world.” 

“Where are they, madam?” says Amy. 

“Poor creatures,” says the gentlewoman, “they are out at service, nobody 
knows where but themselves; their case is very hard.” 

“Well, madam,” says Amy, “though if I could find them I would assist them, 
yet my concern is for my boy, as I call him, and I will put him into a condition to 
take care of his sisters.” 

“But, madam,” says the good, compassionate creature, “he may not be so 
charitable perhaps by his own inclination, for brothers are not fathers, and they 
have been cruelly used already, poor girls; we have often relieved them, both 
with victuals and clothes too, even while they were pretended to be kept by their 
barbarous aunt.” 

“Well, madam,” says Amy, “what can I do for them? They are gone, it seems, 


and cannot be heard of. When I see them ‘tis time enough.” 

She pressed Amy then to oblige their brother, out of the plentiful fortune he 
was like to have, to do something for his sisters when he should be able. 

Amy spoke coldly of that still, but said she would consider of it; and so they 
parted for that time. They had several meetings after this, for Amy went to see 
her adopted son, and ordered his schooling, clothes, and other things, but 
enjoined them not to tell the young man anything, but that they thought the trade 
he was at too hard for him, and they would keep him at home a little longer, and 
give him some schooling to fit him for other business; and Amy appeared to him 
as she did before, only as one that had known his mother and had some kindness 
for him. 

Thus this matter passed on for near a twelvemonth, when it happened that one 
of my maid-servants having asked Amy leave (for Amy was mistress of the 
servants, and took and put out such as she pleased)—I say, having asked leave to 
go into the city to see her friends, came home crying bitterly, and in a most 
grievous agony she was, and continued so several days till Amy, perceiving the 
excess, and that the maid would certainly cry herself sick, she took an 
opportunity with her and examined her about it. 

The maid told her a long story, that she had been to see her brother, the only 
brother she had in the world, and that she knew he was put out apprentice to a 
; but there had come a lady in a coach to his uncle , who had brought 
him up, and made him take him home again; and so the wench run on with the 
whole story just as ‘tis told above, till she came to that part that belonged to 
herself. “And there,” says she, “I had not let them know where I lived, and the 
lady would have taken me, and, they say, would have provided for me too, as 
she has done for my brother; but nobody could tell where to find me, and so I 
have lost it all, and all the hopes of being anything but a poor servant all my 
days;” and then the girl fell a-crying again. 

Amy said, “What’s all this story? Who could this lady be? It must be some 
trick, sure.” “No,” she said, “it was not a trick, for she had made them take her 
brother home from apprentice, and bought him new clothes, and put him to have 
more learning; and the gentlewoman said she would make him her heir.” 

“Her heir!” says Amy. “What does that amount to? It may be she had nothing 
to leave him; she might make anybody her heir.” 

“No, no,” says the girl; “she came in a fine coach and horses, and I don’t 
know how many footmen to attend her, and brought a great bag of gold and gave 
it to my uncle , he that brought up my brother, to buy him clothes and to 
pay for his schooling and board.” 

“He that brought up your brother?” says Amy. “Why, did not he bring you up 











too as well as your brother? Pray who brought you up, then?” 

Here the poor girl told a melancholy story, how an aunt had brought up her 
and her sister, and how barbarously she had used them, as we have heard. 

By this time Amy had her head full enough, and her heart too, and did not 
know how to hold it, or what to do, for she was satisfied that this was no other 
than my own daughter, for she told her all the history of her father and mother, 
and how she was carried by their maid to her aunt’s door, just as is related in the 
beginning of my story. 

Amy did not tell me this story for a great while, nor did she well know what 
course to take in it; but as she had authority to manage everything in the family, 
she took occasion some time after, without letting me know anything of it, to 
find some fault with the maid and turn her away. 

Her reasons were good, though at first I was not pleased when I heard of it, 
but I was convinced afterwards that she was in the right, for if she had told me of 
it I should have been in great perplexity between the difficulty of concealing 
myself from my own child and the inconvenience of having my way of living be 
known among my first husband’s relations, and even to my husband himself; for 
as to his being dead at Paris, Amy, seeing me resolved against marrying any 
more, had told me that she had formed that story only to make me easy when I 
was in Holland if anything should offer to my liking. 

However, I was too tender a mother still, notwithstanding what I had done, to 
let this poor girl go about the world drudging, as it were, for bread, and slaving 
at the fire and in the kitchen as a cook-maid; besides, it came into my head that 
she might perhaps marry some poor devil of a footman, or a coachman, or some 
such thing, and be undone that way, or, which was worse, be drawn in to lie with 
some of that coarse, cursed kind, and be with child, and be utterly ruined that 
way; and in the midst of all my prosperity this gave me great uneasiness. 

As to sending Amy to her, there was no doing that now, for, as she had been 
servant in the house, she knew Amy as well as Amy knew me; and no doubt, 
though I was much out of her sight, yet she might have had the curiosity to have 
peeped at me, and seen me enough to know me again if I had discovered myself 
to her; so that, in short, there was nothing to be done that way. 

However, Amy, a diligent indefatigable creature, found out another woman, 
and gave her her errand, and sent her to the honest man’s house in Spitalfields, 
whither she supposed the girl would go after she was out of her place; and bade 
her talk with her, and tell her at a distance that as something had been done for 
her brother, so something would be done for her too; and, that she should not be 
discouraged, she carried her £20 to buy her clothes, and bid her not go to service 
any more, but think of other things; that she should take a lodging in some good 


family, and that she should soon hear farther. 

The girl was overjoyed with this news, you may be sure, and at first a little too 
much elevated with it, and dressed herself very handsomely indeed, and as soon 
as she had done so came and paid a visit to Madam Amy, to let her see how fine 
she was. Amy congratulated her, and wished it might be all as she expected, but 
admonished her not to be elevated with it too much; told her humility was the 
best ornament of a gentlewoman, and a great deal of good advice she gave her, 
but discovered nothing. 

All this was acted in the first years of my setting up my new figure here in 
town, and while the masks and balls were in agitation; and Amy carried on the 
affair of setting out my son into the world, which we were assisted in by the sage 
advice of my faithful counsellor, Sir Robert Clayton, who procured us a master 
for him, by whom he was afterwards sent abroad to Italy, as you shall hear in its 
place; and Amy managed my daughter too very well, though by a third hand. 

My amour with my Lord began now to draw to an end, and indeed, 
notwithstanding his money, it had lasted so long that I was much more sick of 
his lordship than he could be of me. He grew old and fretful, and captious, and I 
must add, which made the vice itself begin to grow surfeiting and nauseous to 
me, he grew worse and wickeder the older he grew, and that to such degree as is 
not fit to write of, and made me so weary of him that upon one of his capricious 
humours, which he often took occasion to trouble me with, I took occasion to be 
much less complaisant to him than I used to be; and as I knew him to be hasty, I 
first took care to put him into a little passion, and then to resent it, and this 
brought us to words, in which I told him I thought he grew sick of me; and he 
answered in a heat that truly so he was. I answered that I found his lordship was 
endeavouring to make me sick too; that I had met with several such rubs from 
him of late, and that he did not use me as he used to do, and I begged his 
lordship he would make himself easy. This I spoke with an air of coldness and 
indifference such as I knew he could not bear; but I did not downright quarrel 
with him and tell him I was sick of him too, and desire him to quit me, for I 
knew that would come of itself; besides, I had received a great deal of handsome 
usage from him, and I was loth to have the breach be on my side, that he might 
not be able to say I was ungrateful. 








THE AMOUR DRAWS TO AN END 
I told him I thought he grew sick of me; and he answered in a heat that truly so 
he was 

But he put the occasion into my hands, for he came no more to me for two 
months; indeed I expected a fit of absence, for such I had had several times 
before, but not for above a fortnight or three weeks at most; but after I had 
stayed a month, which was longer than ever he kept away yet, I took a new 
method with him, for I was resolved now it should be in my power to continue 
or not, as I thought fit. At the end of a month, therefore, I removed, and took 
lodgings at Kensington Gravel Pits, at that part next to the road to Acton, and 
left nobody in my lodgings but Amy and a footman, with proper instructions 
how to behave when his lordship, being come to himself, should think fit to 
come again, which I knew he would. 

About the end of two months, he came in the dusk of the evening as usual. 
The footman answered him, and told him his lady was not at home, but there 
was Mrs. Amy above; so he did not order her to be called down, but went 
upstairs into the dining-room, and Mrs. Amy came to him. He asked where I 
was. “My lord,” said she, “my mistress has been removed a good while from 
hence, and lives at Kensington.” “Ah, Mrs. Amy! how came you to be here, 


then?” “My lord,” said she, “we are here till the quarter-day, because the goods 
are not removed, and to give answers if any comes to ask for my lady.” “Well, 
and what answer are you to give to me?” “Indeed, my lord,” says Amy, “I have 
no particular answer to your lordship, but to tell you and everybody else where 
my lady lives, that they may not think she’s run away.” “No, Mrs. Amy,” says 
he, “I don’t think she’s run away; but, indeed, I can’t go after her so far as that.” 
Amy said nothing to that, but made a courtesy, and said she believed I would be 
there again for a week or two in a little time. “How little time, Mrs Amy?” says 
my lord. “She comes next Tuesday,” says Amy. “Very well,” says my lord; “I'll 
call and see her then;” and so he went away. 

Accordingly I came on the Tuesday, and stayed a fortnight, but he came not; 
so I went back to Kensington, and after that I had very few of his lordship’s 
visits, which I was very glad of, and in a little time after was more glad of it than 
I was at first, and upon a far better account too. 

For now I began not to be sick of his lordship only, but really I began to be 
sick of the vice; and as I had good leisure now to divert and enjoy myself in the 
world as much as it was possible for any woman to do that ever lived in it, so I 
found that my judgment began to prevail upon me to fix my delight upon nobler 
objects than I had formerly done, and the very beginning of this brought some 
just reflections upon me relating to things past, and to the former manner of my 
living; and though there was not the least hint in all this from what may be called 
religion or conscience, and far from anything of repentance, or anything that was 
akin to it, especially at first, yet the sense of things, and the knowledge I had of 
the world, and the vast variety of scenes that I had acted my part in, began to 
work upon my senses, and it came so very strong upon my mind one morning 
when I had been lying awake some time in my bed, as if somebody had asked 
me the question, What was I a whore for now? It occurred naturally upon this 
inquiry, that at first I yielded to the importunity of my circumstances, the misery 
of which the devil dismally aggravated, to draw me to comply; for I confess I 
had strong natural aversions to the crime at first, partly owing to a virtuous 
education, and partly to a sense of religion; but the devil, and that greater devil 
of poverty, prevailed; and the person who laid siege to me did it in such an 
obliging, and I may almost say irresistible, manner, all still managed by the evil 
spirit; for I must be allowed to believe that he has a share in all such things, if 
not the whole management of them. But, I say, it was carried on by that person 
in such an irresistible manner that, as I said when I related the fact, there was no 
withstanding it; these circumstances, I say, the devil managed not only to bring 
me to comply, but he continued them as arguments to fortify my mind against all 
reflection, and to keep me in that horrid course I had engaged in, as if it were 


honest and lawful. 

But not to dwell upon that now; this was a pretence, and here was something 
to be said, though I acknowledge it ought not to have been sufficient to me at all; 
but, I say, to leave that, all this was out of doors; the devil himself could not 
form one argument, or put one reason into my head now, that could serve for an 
answer—no, not so much as a pretended answer to this question, why I should 
be a whore now. 

It had for a while been a little kind of excuse to me that I was engaged with 
this wicked old lord, and that I could not in honour forsake him; but how foolish 
and absurd did it look to repeat the word “honour” on so vile an occasion! as if a 
woman should prostitute her honour in point of honour—horrid inconsistency! 
Honour called upon me to detest the crime and the man too, and to have resisted 
all the attacks which, from the beginning, had been made upon my virtue; and 
honour, had it been consulted, would have preserved me honest from the 
beginning: 

“For ‘honesty’ and ‘honour’ are the same.” 

This, however, shows us with what faint excuses and with what trifles we 
pretend to satisfy ourselves, and suppress the attempts of conscience, in the 
pursuit of agreeable crime, and in the possessing those pleasures which we are 
loth to part with. 

But this objection would now serve no longer, for my lord had in some sort 
broke his engagements (I won’t call it honour again) with me, and had so far 
slighted me as fairly to justify my entire quitting of him now; and so, as the 
objection was fully answered, the question remained still unanswered, Why am I 
a whore now? Nor indeed had I anything to say for myself, even to myself; I 
could not without blushing, as wicked as I was, answer that I loved it for the 
sake of the vice, and that I delighted in being a whore, as such; I say, I could not 
say this, even to myself, and all alone, nor indeed would it have been true. I was 
never able, in justice and with truth, to say I was so wicked as that; but as 
necessity first debauched me, and poverty made me a whore at the beginning, so 
excess of avarice for getting money and excess of vanity continued me in the 
crime, not being able to resist the flatteries of great persons; being called the 
finest woman in France; being caressed by a prince; and afterwards, I had pride 
enough to expect and folly enough to believe, though indeed without ground, by 
a great monarch. These were my baits, these the chains by which the devil held 
me bound, and by which I was indeed too fast held for any reasoning that I was 
then mistress of to deliver me from. 

But this was all over now; avarice could have no pretence. I was out of the 
reach of all that fate could be supposed to do to reduce me; now I was so far 


from poor, or the danger of it, that I had £50,000 in my pocket at least; nay, I had 
the income of £50,000, for I had £2500 a year coming in upon very good land 
security, besides three or four thousand pounds in money, which I kept by me for 
ordinary occasions, and, besides, jewels, and plate, and goods which were worth 
near £5600 more; these put together, when I ruminated on it all in my thoughts, 
as you may be sure I did often, added weight still to the question, as above, and 
it sounded continually in my head, “What next? What am I a whore for now?” 

It is true this was, as I say, seldom out of my thoughts, but yet it made no 
impressions upon me of that kind which might be expected from a reflection of 
so important a nature, and which had so much of substance and seriousness in it. 

But, however, it was not without some little consequences, even at that time, 
and which gave a little turn to my way of living at first, as you shall hear in its 
place. 

But one particular thing intervened besides this which gave me some 
uneasiness at this time, and made way for other things that followed. I have 
mentioned in several little digressions the concern I had upon me for my 
children, and in what manner I had directed that affair; I must go on a little with 
that part, in order to bring the subsequent parts of my story together. 

My boy, the only son I had left that I had a legal right to call “son,” was, as I 
have said, rescued from the unhappy circumstances of being apprentice to a 
mechanic, and was brought up upon a new foot; but though this was infinitely to 
his advantage, yet it put him back near three years in his coming into this world; 
for he had been near a year at the drudgery he was first put to, and it took up two 
years more to form him for what he had hopes given him he should hereafter be, 
so that he was full nineteen years old, or rather twenty years, before he came to 
be put out as I intended; at the end of which time I put him to a very flourishing 
Italian merchant, and he again sent him to Messina, in the island of Sicily; and a 
little before the juncture I am now speaking of I had letters from him—that is to 
say, Mrs. Amy had letters from him, intimating that he was out of his time, and 
that he had an opportunity to be taken into an English house there, on very good 
terms, if his support from hence might answer what he was bid to hope for; and 
so begged that what would be done for him might be so ordered that he might 
have it for his present advancement, referring for the particulars to his master, 
the merchant in London, who he had been put apprentice to here; who, to cut the 
story short, gave such a satisfactory account of it, and of my young man, to my 
steady and faithful counsellor, Sir Robert Clayton, that I made no scruple to pay 
£4000, which was £1000 more than he demanded, or rather proposed, that he 
might have encouragement to enter into the world better than he expected. 

His master remitted the money very faithfully to him; and finding, by Sir 


Robert Clayton, that the young gentleman—for so he called him—was well 
supported, wrote such letters on his account as gave him a credit at Messina 
equal in value to the money itself. 

I could not digest it very well that I should all this while conceal myself thus 
from my own child, and make all this favour due, in his opinion, to a stranger; 
and yet I could not find in my heart to let my son know what a mother he had, 
and what a life she lived; when, at the same time that he must think himself 
infinitely obliged to me, he must be obliged, if he was a man of virtue, to hate 
his mother, and abhor the way of living by which all the bounty he enjoyed was 
raised. 

This is the reason of mentioning this part of my son’s story, which is 
otherwise no ways concerned in my history, but as it put me upon thinking how 
to put an end to that wicked course I was in, that my own child, when he should 
afterwards come to England in a good figure, and with the appearance of a 
merchant, should not be ashamed to own me. 

But there was another difficulty, which lay heavier upon me a great deal, and 
that was my daughter, who, as before, I had relieved by the hands of another 
instrument, which Amy had procured. The girl, as I have mentioned, was 
directed to put herself into a good garb, take lodgings, and entertain a maid to 
wait upon her, and to give herself some breeding—that is to say, to learn to 
dance, and fit herself to appear as a gentlewoman; being made to hope that she 
should, some time or other, find that she should be put into a condition to 
support her character, and to make herself amends for all her former troubles. 
She was only charged not to be drawn into matrimony till she was secured of a 
fortune that might assist to dispose of herself suitable not to what she then was, 
but what she was to be. 

The girl was too sensible of her circumstances not to give all possible 
satisfaction of that kind, and indeed she was mistress of too much understanding 
not to see how much she should be obliged to that part for her own interest. 

It was not long after this, but being well equipped, and in everything well set 
out, as she was directed, she came, as I have related above, and paid a visit to 
Mrs. Amy, and to tell her of her good fortune. Amy pretended to be much 
surprised at the alteration, and overjoyed for her sake, and began to treat her very 
well, entertained her handsomely, and when she would have gone away, 
pretended to ask my leave, and sent my coach home with her; and, in short, 
learning from her where she lodged, which was in the city, Amy promised to 
return her visit, and did so; and, in a word, Amy and Susan (for she was my own 
name) began an intimate acquaintance together. 

There was an inexpressible difficulty in the poor girl’s way, or else I should 


not have been able to have forborne discovering myself to her, and this was, her 
having been a servant in my particular family; and I could by no means think of 
ever letting the children know what a kind of creature they owed their being to, 
or giving them an occasion to upbraid their mother with her scandalous life, 
much less to justify the like practice from my example. 

Thus it was with me; and thus, no doubt, considering parents always find it 
that their own children are a restraint to them in their worst courses, when the 
sense of a superior power has not the same influence. But of that hereafter. 

There happened, however, one good circumstance in the case of this poor girl, 
which brought about a discovery sooner than otherwise it would have been, and 
it was thus. After she and Amy had been intimate for some time, and had 
exchanged several visits, the girl, now grown a woman, talking to Amy of the 
gay things that used to fall out when she was servant in my family, spoke of it 
with a kind of concern that she could not see (me) her lady; and at last she adds, 
““Twas very strange, madam,” says she to Amy, “but though I lived near two 
years in the house, I never saw my mistress in my life, except it was that public 
night when she danced in the fine Turkish habit, and then she was so disguised 
that I knew nothing of her afterwards.” 

Amy was glad to hear this, but as she was a cunning girl from the beginning, 
she was not to be bit, and so she laid no stress upon that at first, but gave me an 
account of it; and I must confess it gave me a secret joy to think that I was not 
known to her, and that, by virtue of that only accident, I might, when other 
circumstances made room for it, discover myself to her, and let her know she 
had a mother in a condition fit to be owned. 

It was a dreadful restraint to me before, and this gave me some very sad 
reflections, and made way for the great question I have mentioned above; and by 
how much the circumstance was bitter to me, by so much the more agreeable it 
was to understand that the girl had never seen me, and consequently did not 
know me again if she was to be told who I was. 

However, the next time she came to visit Amy, I was resolved to put it to a 
trial, and to come into the room and let her see me, and to see by that whether 
she knew me or not; but Amy put me by, lest indeed, as there was reason enough 
to question, I should not be able to contain or forbear discovering myself to her; 
so it went off for that time. 

But both these circumstances, and that is the reason of mentioning them, 
brought me to consider of the life I lived, and to resolve to put myself into some 
figure of life in which I might not be scandalous to my own family, and be afraid 
to make myself known to my own children, who were my own flesh and blood. 

There was another daughter I had, which, with all our inquiries, we could not 


hear of, high nor low, for several years after the first. But I return to my own 
story. 

Being now in part removed from my old station, I seemed to be in a fair way 
of retiring from my old acquaintances, and consequently from the vile, 
abominable trade I had driven so long; so that the door seemed to be, as it were, 
particularly open to my reformation, if I had any mind to it in earnest; but, for all 
that, some of my old friends, as I had used to call them, inquired me out, and 
came to visit me at Kensington, and that more frequently than I wished they 
would do; but it being once known where I was, there was no avoiding it, unless 
I would have downright refused and affronted them; and I was not yet in earnest 
enough with my resolutions to go that length. 

The best of it was, my old lewd favourite, who I now heartily hated, entirely 
dropped me. He came once to visit me, but I caused Amy to deny me, and say I 
was gone out. She did it so oddly, too, that when his lordship went away, he said 
coldly to her, “Well, well, Mrs. Amy, I find your mistress does not desire to be 
seen; tell her I won’t trouble her any more,” repeating the words “any more” two 
or three times over, just at his going away. 

I reflected a little on it at first as unkind to him, having had so many 
considerable presents from him, but, as I have said, I was sick of him, and that 
on some accounts which, if I could suffer myself to publish them, would fully 
justify my conduct. But that part of the story will not bear telling, so I must leave 
it, and proceed. 

I had begun a little, as I have said above, to reflect upon my manner of living, 
and to think of putting a new face upon it, and nothing moved me to it more than 
the consideration of my having three children, who were now grown up; and yet 
that while I was in that station of life I could not converse with them or make 
myself known to them; and this gave me a great deal of uneasiness. At last I 
entered into talk on this part of it with my woman Amy. 

We lived at Kensington, as I have said, and though I had done with my old 
wicked | , as above, yet I was frequently visited, as I said, by some others; 
so that, in a word, I began to be known in the town, not by name only, but by my 
character too, which was worse. 

It was one morning when Amy was in bed with me, and I had some of my 
dullest thoughts about me, that Amy, hearing me sigh pretty often, asked me if I 
was not well. “Yes, Amy, I am well enough,” says I, “but my mind is oppressed 
with heavy thoughts, and has been so a good while;” and then I told her how it 
grieved me that I could not make myself known to my own children, or form any 
acquaintances in the world. “Why so?” says Amy. “Why, prithee, Amy,” says I, 
“what will my children say to themselves, and to one another, when they find 





their mother, however rich she may be, is at best but a whore, a common whore? 
And as for acquaintance, prithee, Amy, what sober lady or what family of any 
character will visit or be acquainted with a whore?” 

“Why, all that’s true, madam,” says Amy; “but how can it be remedied now?” 
““Tis true, Amy,” said I, “the thing cannot be remedied now, but the scandal of 
it, I fancy, may be thrown off.” 

“Truly,” says Amy, “I do not see how, unless you will go abroad again, and 
live in some other nation where nobody has known us or seen us, so that they 
cannot say they ever saw us before.” 

That very thought of Amy put what follows into my head, and I returned, 
“Why, Amy,” says I, “is it not possible for me to shift my being from this part of 
the town and go and live in another part of the city, or another part of the 
country, and be as entirely concealed as if I had never been known?” 

“Yes,” says Amy, “I believe it might; but then you must put off all your 
equipages and servants, coaches and horses, change your liveries—nay, your 
own clothes, and, if it was possible, your very face.” 

“Well,” says I, “and that’s the way, Amy, and that I’ll do, and that forthwith; 
for I am not able to live in this manner any longer.” Amy came into this with a 
kind of pleasure particular to herself—that is to say, with an eagerness not to be 
resisted; for Amy was apt to be precipitant in her motions, and was for doing it 
immediately. “Well,” says I, “Amy, as soon as you will; but what course must 
we take to do it? We cannot put off servants, and coach and horses, and 
everything, leave off housekeeping, and transform ourselves into a new shape all 
in a moment; servants must have warning, and the goods must be sold off, and a 
thousand things;” and this began to perplex us, and in particular took us up two 
or three days’ consideration. 

At last Amy, who was a clever manager in such cases, came to me with a 
scheme, as she called it. “I have found it out, madam,” says she, “I have found a 
scheme how you shall, if you have a mind to it, begin and finish a perfect entire 
change of your figure and circumstances in one day, and shall be as much 
unknown, madam, in twenty-four hours, as you would be in so many years.” 

“Come, Amy,” says I, “let us hear of it, for you please me mightily with the 
thoughts of it.” “Why, then,” says Amy, “let me go into the city this afternoon, 
and I’ll inquire out some honest, plain sober family, where I will take lodgings 
for you, as for a country gentlewoman that desires to be in London for about half 
a year, and to board yourself and a kinswoman—that is, half a servant, half a 
companion, meaning myself; and so agree with them by the month. To this 
lodging (if I hit upon one to your mind) you may go to-morrow morning in a 
hackney-coach, with nobody but me, and leave such clothes and linen as you 


think fit, but, to be sure, the plainest you have; and then you are removed at 
once; you never need set your foot in this house again” (meaning where we then 
were), “or see anybody belonging to it. In the meantime I’ll let the servants 
know that you are going over to Holland upon extraordinary business, and will 
leave off your equipages, and so I’ll give them warning, or, if they will accept of 
it, give them a month’s wages. Then I’Il sell off your furniture as well as I can. 
As to your coach, it is but having it new painted and the lining changed, and 
getting new harness and hammercloths, and you may keep it still or dispose of it 
as you think fit. And only take care to let this lodging be in some remote part of 
the town, and you may be as perfectly unknown as if you had never been in 
England in your life.” 

This was Amy’s scheme, and it pleased me so well that I resolved not only to 
let her go, but was resolved to go with her myself; but Amy put me off of that, 
because, she said, she should have occasion to hurry up and down so long that if 
I was with her it would rather hinder than further her, so I waived it. 

In a word, Amy went, and was gone five long hours; but when she came back 
I could see by her countenance that her success had been suitable to her pains, 
for she came laughing and gaping. “O madam!” says she, “I have pleased you to 
the life;” and with that she tells me how she had fixed upon a house in a court in 
the Minories; that she was directed to it merely by accident; that it was a female 
family, the master of the house being gone to New England, and that the woman 
had four children, kept two maids, and lived very handsomely, but wanted 
company to divert her; and that on that very account she had agreed to take 
boarders. 

Amy agreed for a good, handsome price, because she was resolved I should be 
used well; so she bargained to give her £35 for the half-year, and £50 if we took 
a maid, leaving that to my choice; and that we might be satisfied we should meet 
with nothing very gay, the people were Quakers, and I liked them the better. 

I was so pleased that I resolved to go with Amy the next day to see the 
lodgings, and to see the woman of the house, and see how I liked them; but if I 
was pleased with the general, I was much more pleased with the particulars, for 
the gentlewoman—I must call her so, though she was a Quaker—was a most 
courteous, obliging, mannerly person, perfectly well-bred and perfectly well- 
humoured, and, in short, the most agreeable conversation that ever I met with; 
and, which was worth all, so grave, and yet so pleasant and so merry, that ‘tis 
scarcely possible for me to express how I was pleased and delighted with her 
company; and particularly, I was so pleased that I would go away no more; so I 
e’en took up my lodging there the very first night. 

In the meantime, though it took up Amy almost a month so entirely to put off 


all the appearances of housekeeping, as above, it need take me up no time to 
relate it; ‘tis enough to say that Amy quitted all that part of the world and came 
pack and package to me, and here we took up our abode. 

I was now in a perfect retreat indeed, remote from the eyes of all that ever had 
seen me, and as much out of the way of being ever seen or heard of by any of the 
gang that used to follow me as if I had been among the mountains in Lancashire; 
for when did a blue garter or a coach-and-six come into a little narrow passage in 
the Minories or Goodman’s Fields? And as there was no fear of them, so really I 
had no desire to see them, or so much as to hear from them any more as long as I 
lived. 

I seemed in a little hurry while Amy came and went so every day at first, but 
when that was over I lived here perfectly retired, and with a most pleasant and 
agreeable lady; I must call her so, for, though a Quaker, she had a full share of 
good breeding, sufficient to her if she had been a duchess; in a word, she was the 
most agreeable creature in her conversation, as I said before, that ever I met 
with. 

I pretended, after I had been there some time, to be extremely in love with the 
dress of the Quakers, and this pleased her so much that she would needs dress 
me up one day in a suit of her own clothes; but my real design was to see 
whether it would pass upon me for a disguise. 

Amy was struck with the novelty, though I had not mentioned my design to 
her, and when the Quaker was gone out of the room says Amy, “I guess your 
meaning; it is a perfect disguise to you. Why, you look quite another body; I 
should not have known you myself. Nay,” says Amy, “more than that, it makes 
you look ten years younger than you did.” 

Nothing could please me better than that, and when Amy repeated it, I was so 
fond of it that I asked my Quaker (I won’t call her landlady; ‘tis indeed too 
coarse a word for her, and she deserved a much better)—I say, I asked her if she 
would sell it. I told her I was so fond of it that I would give her enough to buy 
her a better suit. She declined it at first, but I soon perceived that it was chiefly 
in good manners, because I should not dishonour myself, as she called it, to put 
on her old clothes; but if I pleased to accept of them, she would give me them for 
my dressing-clothes, and go with me, and buy a suit for me that might be better 
worth my wearing. 

But as I conversed in a very frank, open manner with her, I bid her do the like 
with me; that I made no scruples of such things, but that if she would let me have 
them I would satisfy her. So she let me know what they cost, and to make her 
amends I gave her three guineas more than they cost her. 

This good (though unhappy) Quaker had the misfortune to have had a bad 


husband, and he was gone beyond sea. She had a good house, and well 
furnished, and had some jointure of her own estate which supported her and her 
children, so that she did not want; but she was not at all above such a help as my 
being there was to her; so she was as glad of me as I was of her. 

However, as I knew there was no way to fix this new acquaintance like 
making myself a friend to her, I began with making her some handsome presents 
and the like to her children. And first, opening my bundles one day in my 
chamber, I heard her in another room, and called her in with a kind of familiar 
way. There I showed her some of my fine clothes, and having among the rest of 
my things a piece of very fine new holland, which I had bought a little before, 
worth about 9s. an ell, I pulled it out: “Here, my friend,” says I, “I will make you 
a present, if you will accept of it;” and with that I laid the piece of Holland in her 
lap. 

I could see she was surprised, and that she could hardly speak. “What dost 
thou mean?” says she. “Indeed I cannot have the face to accept so fine a present 
as this;” adding, ““Tis fit for thy own use, but ‘tis above my wear, indeed.” I 
thought she had meant she must not wear it so fine because she was a Quaker. 
So I returned, “Why, do not you Quakers wear fine linen neither?” “Yes,” says 
she, “we wear fine linen when we can afford it, but this is too good for me.” 
However, I made her take it, and she was very thankful too. But my end was 
answered another way, for by this I engaged her so, that as I found her a woman 
of understanding, and of honesty too, I might, upon any occasion, have a 
confidence in her, which was, indeed, what I very much wanted. 

By accustoming myself to converse with her, I had not only learned to dress 
like a Quaker, but so used myself to “thee” and “thou” that I talked like a Quaker 
too, as readily and naturally as if I had been born among them; and, in a word, I 
passed for a Quaker among all people that did not know me. I went but little 
abroad, but I had been so used to a coach that I knew not how well to go without 
one; besides, I thought it would be a farther disguise to me, so I told my Quaker 
friend one day that I thought I lived too close, that I wanted air. She proposed 
taking a hackney-coach sometimes, or a boat; but I told her I had always had a 
coach of my own till now, and I could find in my heart to have one again. 

She seemed to think it strange at first, considering how close I lived, but had 
nothing to say when she found I did not value the expense; so, in short, I 
resolved I would have a coach. When we came to talk of equipages, she extolled 
the having all things plain. I said so too; so I left it to her direction, and a 
coachmaker was sent for, and he provided me a plain coach, no gilding or 
painting, lined with a light grey cloth, and my coachman had a coat of the same, 
and no lace on his hat. 


When all was ready I dressed myself in the dress I bought of her, and said, 
“Come, I’ll be a Quaker to-day, and you and I’|l go abroad;” which we did, and 
there was not a Quaker in the town looked less like a counterfeit than I did. But 
all this was my particular plot, to be the more completely concealed, and that I 
might depend upon being not known, and yet need not be confined like a 
prisoner and be always in fear; so that all the rest was grimace. 

We lived here very easy and quiet, and yet I cannot say I was so in my mind; I 
was like a fish out of water. I was as gay and as young in my disposition as I was 
at five-and-twenty; and as I had always been courted, flattered, and used to love 
it, so I missed it in my conversation; and this put me many times upon looking 
back upon things past. 

I had very few moments in my life which, in their reflection, afforded me 
anything but regret: but of all the foolish actions I had to look back upon in my 
life, none looked so preposterous and so like distraction, nor left so much 
melancholy on my mind, as my parting with my friend, the merchant of Paris, 
and the refusing him upon such honourable and just conditions as he had 
offered; and though on his just (which I called unkind) rejecting my invitation to 
come to him again, I had looked on him with some disgust, yet now my mind 
run upon him continually, and the ridiculous conduct of my refusing him, and I 
could never be satisfied about him. I flattered myself that if I could but see him I 
could yet master him, and that he would presently forget all that had passed that 
might be thought unkind; but as there was no room to imagine anything like that 
to be possible, I threw those thoughts off again as much as I could. 

However, they continually returned, and I had no rest night or day for thinking 
of him, who I had forgot above eleven years. I told Amy of it, and we talked it 
over sometimes in bed, almost whole nights together. At last Amy started a thing 
of her own head, which put it in a way of management, though a wild one too. 
“You are so uneasy, madam,” says she, “about this Mr. , the merchant at 
Paris; come,” says she, “if you’ll give me leave, I’ll go over and see what’s 
become of him.” 

“Not for ten thousand pounds,” said I; “no, nor if you met him in the street, 
not to offer to speak to him on my account.” “No,” says Amy, “I would not 
speak to him at all; or if I did, I warrant you it shall not look to be upon your 
account. I’1l only inquire after him, and if he is in being, you shall hear of him; if 
not, you shall hear of him still, and that may be enough.” 

“Why,” says I, “if you will promise me not to enter into anything relating to 
me with him, nor to begin any discourse at all unless he begins it with you, I 
could almost be persuaded to let you go and try.” 

Amy promised me all that I desired; and, in a word, to cut the story short, I let 





her go, but tied her up to so many particulars that it was almost impossible her 
going could signify anything; and had she intended to observe them, she might 
as well have stayed at home as have gone, for I charged her, if she came to see 
him, she should not so much as take notice that she knew him again; and if he 
spoke to her, she should tell him she was come away from me a great many 
years ago, and knew nothing what was become of me; that she had been come 
over to France six years ago, and was married there, and lived at Calais; or to 
that purpose. 

Amy promised me nothing, indeed; for, as she said, it was impossible for her 
to resolve what would be fit to do, or not to do, till she was there upon the spot, 
and had found out the gentleman, or heard of him; but that then, if I would trust 
her, as I had always done, she would answer for it that she would do nothing but 
what should be for my interest, and what she would hope I should be very well 
pleased with. 

With this general commission, Amy, notwithstanding she had been so frighted 
at the sea, ventured her carcass once more by water, and away she goes to 
France. She had four articles of confidence in charge to inquire after for me, and, 
as I found by her, she had one for herself—I say, four for me, because, though 
her first and principal errand was to inform myself of my Dutch merchant, yet I 
gave her in charge to inquire, second, after my husband, who I left a trooper in 
the gens d’armes; third, after that rogue of a Jew, whose very name I hated, and 
of whose face I had such a frightful idea that Satan himself could not counterfeit 
a worse; and, lastly, after my foreign prince. And she discharged herself very 
well of them all, though not so successful as I wished. 

Amy had a very good passage over the sea, and I had a letter from her, from 
Calais, in three days after she went from London. When she came to Paris she 
wrote me an account, that as to her first and most important inquiry, which was 
after the Dutch merchant, her account was, that he had returned to Paris, lived 
three years there, and quitting that city, went to live at Rouen; so away goes 
Amy for Rouen. 

But as she was going to bespeak a place in the coach to Rouen, she meets very 
accidentally in the street with her gentleman, as I called him—that is to say, the 
Prince de “s gentleman, who had been her favourite, as above. 

You may be sure there were several other kind things happened between Amy 
and him, as you shall hear afterwards; but the two main things were, first, that 
Amy inquired about his lord, and had a full account of him, of which presently; 
and, in the next place, telling him whither she was going and for what, he bade 
her not go yet, for that he would have a particular account of it the next day from 
a merchant that knew him; and, accordingly, he brought her word the next day 





that he had been for six years before that gone for Holland, and that he lived 
there still. 

This, I say, was the first news from Amy for some time—I mean about my 
merchant. In the meantime Amy, as I have said, inquired about the other persons 
she had in her instructions. As for the prince, the gentleman told her he was gone 
into Germany, where his estate lay, and that he lived there; that he had made 
great inquiry after me; that he (his gentleman) had made all the search he had 
been able for me, but that he could not hear of me; that he believed, if his lord 
had known I had been in England, he would have gone over to me; but that, after 
long inquiry, he was obliged to give it over; but that he verily believed, if he 
could have found me, he would have married me; and that he was extremely 
concerned that he could hear nothing of me. 

I was not at all satisfied with Amy’s account, but ordered her to go to Rouen 
herself, which she did, and there with much difficulty (the person she was 
directed to being dead)—I say, with much difficulty she came to be informed 
that my merchant had lived there two years, or something more, but that, having 
met with a very great misfortune, he had gone back to Holland, as the French 
merchant said, where he had stayed two years; but with this addition, viz., that 
he came back again to Rouen, and lived in good reputation there another year; 
and afterwards he was gone to England, and that he lived in London. But Amy 
could by no means learn how to write to him there, till, by great accident, an old 
Dutch skipper, who had formerly served him, coming to Rouen, Amy was told 
of it; and he told her that he lodged in St. Laurence Pountney’s Lane, in London, 
but was to be seen every day upon the Exchange, in the French walk. 

This, Amy thought, it was time enough to tell me of when she came over; and, 
besides, she did not find this Dutch skipper till she had spent four or five months 
and been again in Paris, and then come back to Rouen for farther information. 
But in the meantime she wrote to me from Paris that he was not to be found by 
any means; that he had been gone from Paris seven or eight years; that she was 
told he had lived at Rouen, and she was agoing thither to inquire, but that she 
had heard afterwards that he was gone also from thence to Holland, so she did 
not go. 

This, I say, was Amy’s first account; and I, not satisfied with it, had sent her 
an order to go to Rouen to inquire there also, as above. 

While this was negotiating, and I received these accounts from Amy at several 
times, a strange adventure happened to me which I must mention just here. I had 
been abroad to take the air as usual with my Quaker, as far as Epping Forest, and 
we were driving back towards London, when, on the road between Bow and 
Mile End, two gentlemen on horseback came riding by, having overtaken the 


coach and passed it, and went forwards towards London. 

They did not ride apace though they passed the coach, for we went very softly; 
nor did they look into the coach at all, but rode side by side, earnestly talking to 
one another and inclining their faces sideways a little towards one another, he 
that went nearest the coach with his face from it, and he that was farthest from 
the coach with his face towards it, and passing in the very next tract to the coach, 
I could hear them talk Dutch very distinctly. But it is impossible to describe the 
confusion I was in when I plainly saw that the farthest of the two, him whose 
face looked towards the coach, was my friend the Dutch merchant of Paris. 

If it had been possible to conceal my disorder from my friend the Quaker I 
would have done it, but I found she was too well acquainted with such things not 
to take the hint. “Dost thou understand Dutch?” said she. “Why?” said I. “Why,” 
says she, “it is easy to suppose that thou art a little concerned at somewhat those 
men say; I suppose they are talking of thee.” “Indeed, my good friend,” said I, 
“thou art mistaken this time, for I know very well what they are talking of, but 
‘tis all about ships and trading affairs.” “Well,” says she, “then one of them is a 
man friend of thine, or somewhat is the case; for though thy tongue will not 
confess it, thy face does.” 

I was going to have told a bold lie, and said I knew nothing of them; but I 
found it was impossible to conceal it, so I said, “Indeed, I think I know the 
farthest of them; but I have neither spoken to him or so much as seen him for 
about eleven years.” “Well, then,” says she, “thou hast seen him with more than 
common eyes when thou didst see him, or else seeing him now would not be 
such a surprise to thee.” “Indeed,” said I, “it is true I am a little surprised at 
seeing him just now, for I thought he had been in quite another part of the world; 
and I can assure you I never saw him in England in my life.” “Well, then, it is 
the more likely he is come over now on purpose to seek thee.” “No, no,” said I, 
“knight-errantry is over; women are not so hard to come at that men should not 
be able to please themselves without running from one kingdom to another.” 
“Well, well,” says she, “I would have him see thee for all that, as plainly as thou 
hast seen him.” “No, but he shan’t,” says I, “for I am sure he don’t know me in 
this dress, and I’ll take care he shan’t see my face, if I can help it;” so I held up 
my fan before my face, and she saw me resolute in that, so she pressed me no 
farther. 

We had several discourses upon the subject, but still I let her know I was 
resolved he should not know me; but at last I confessed so much, that though I 
would not let him know who I was or where I lived, I did not care if I knew 
where he lived and how I might inquire about him. She took the hint 
immediately, and her servant being behind the coach, she called him to the 


coach-side and bade him keep his eye upon that gentleman, and as soon as the 
coach came to the end of Whitechapel he should get down and follow him 
closely, so as to see where he put up his horse, and then to go into the inn and 
inquire, if he could, who he was and where he lived. 

The fellow followed diligently to the gate of an inn in Bishopsgate Street, and 
seeing him go in, made no doubt but he had him fast; but was confounded when, 
upon inquiry, he found the inn was a thoroughfare into another street, and that 
the two gentlemen had only rode through the inn, as the way to the street where 
they were going; and so, in short, came back no wiser than he went. 

My kind Quaker was more vexed at the disappointment, at least apparently so, 
than I was; and asking the fellow if he was sure he knew the gentleman again if 
he saw him, the fellow said he had followed him so close and took so much 
notice of him, in order to do his errand as it ought to be done, that he was very 
sure he should know him again; and that, besides, he was sure he should know 
his horse. 

This part was, indeed, likely enough; and the kind Quaker, without telling me 
anything of the matter, caused her man to place himself just at the corner of 
Whitechapel Church wall every Saturday in the afternoon, that being the day 
when the citizens chiefly ride abroad to take the air, and there to watch all the 
afternoon and look for him. 

It was not till the fifth Saturday that her man came, with a great deal of joy, 
and gave her an account that he had found out the gentleman; that he was a 
Dutchman, but a French merchant; that he came from Rouen, and his name was 
, and that he lodged at Mr. *s, on Laurence Pountney’s Hill. I was 
surprised, you may be sure, when she came and told me one evening all the 
particulars, except that of having set her man to watch. “I have found out thy 
Dutch friend,” says she, “and can tell thee how to find him too.” I coloured again 
as red as fire. “Then thou hast dealt with the evil one, friend,” said I very 
gravely. “No, no,” says she, “I have no familiar; but I tell thee I have found him 
for thee, and his name is So-and-so, and he lives as above recited.” 

I was surprised again at this, not being able to imagine how she should come 
to know all this. However, to put me out of pain, she told me what she had done. 
“Well,” said I, “thou art very kind, but this is not worth thy pains; for now I 
know it, ‘tis only to satisfy my curiosity; for I shall not send to him upon any 
account.” “Be that as thou wilt,” says she. “Besides,” added she, “thou art in the 
right to say so to me, for why should I be trusted with it? Though, if I were, I 
assure thee I should not betray thee.” “That’s very kind,” said I, “and I believe 
thee; and assure thyself, if I do send to him, thou shalt know it, and be trusted 
with it too.” 








During this interval of five weeks I suffered a hundred thousand perplexities 
of mind. I was thoroughly convinced I was right as to the person, that it was the 
man. I knew him so well, and saw him so plain, I could not be deceived. I drove 
out again in the coach (on pretence of air) almost every day in hopes of seeing 
him again, but was never so lucky as to see him; and now I had made the 
discovery I was as far to seek what measures to take as I was before. 

To send to him, or speak to him first if I should see him, so as to be known to 
him, that I resolved not to do, if I died for it. To watch him about his lodging, 
that was as much below my spirit as the other. So that, in a word, I was at a 
perfect loss how to act or what to do. 

At length came Amy’s letter, with the last account which she had at Rouen 
from the Dutch skipper, which, confirming the other, left me out of doubt that 
this was my man; but still no human invention could bring me to the speech of 
him in such a manner as would suit with my resolutions. For, after all, how did I 
know what his circumstances were? whether married or single? And if he had a 
wife, I knew he was so honest a man he would not so much as converse with me, 
or so much as know me if he met me in the street. 

In the next place, as he entirely neglected me, which, in short, is the worst way 
of slighting a woman, and had given no answer to my letters, I did not know but 
he might be the same man still; so I resolved that I could do nothing in it unless 
some fairer opportunity presented, which might make my way clearer to me; for 
I was determined he should have no room to put any more slights upon me. 

In these thoughts I passed away near three months; till at last, being impatient, 
I resolved to send for Amy to come over, and tell her how things stood, and that 
I would do nothing till she came. Amy, in answer, sent me word she would come 
away with all speed, but begged of me that I would enter into no engagement 
with him, or anybody, till she arrived; but still keeping me in the dark as to the 
thing itself which she had to say; at which I was heartily vexed, for many 
reasons. 

But while all these things were transacting, and letters and answers passed 
between Amy and [a little slower than usual, at which I was not so well pleased 
as I used to be with Amy’s despatch—I say, in this time the following scene 
opened. 

It was one afternoon, about four o’clock, my friendly Quaker and I sitting in 
her chamber upstairs, and very cheerful, chatting together (for she was the best 
company in the world), when somebody ringing hastily at the door, and no 
servant just then in the way, she ran down herself to the door, when a gentleman 
appears, with a footman attending, and making some apologies, which she did 
not thoroughly understand, he speaking but broken English, he asked to speak 


with me, by the very same name that I went by in her house, which, by the way, 
was not the name that he had known me by. 

She, with very civil language, in her way, brought him into a very handsome 
parlour below stairs, and said she would go and see whether the person who 
lodged in her house owned that name, and he should hear farther. 

I was a little surprised, even before I knew anything of who it was, my mind 
foreboding the thing as it happened (whence that arises let the naturalists explain 
to us); but I was frighted and ready to die when my Quaker came up all gay and 
crowing. “There,” says she, “is the Dutch French merchant come to see thee.” I 
could not speak one word to her nor stir off of my chair, but sat as motionless as 
a statue. She talked a thousand pleasant things to me, but they made no 
impression on me. At last she pulled me and teased me. “Come, come,” says she, 
“be thyself, and rouse up. I must go down again to him; what shall I say to him?” 
“Say,” said I, “that you have no such body in the house.” “That I cannot do,” 
says she, “because it is not the truth. Besides, I have owned thou art above. 
Come, come, go down with me.” “Not for a thousand guineas,” said I. “Well,” 
says she, “I’ll go and tell him thou wilt come quickly.” So, without giving me 
time to answer her, away she goes. 

A million of thoughts circulated in my head while she was gone, and what to 
do I could not tell; I saw no remedy but I must speak with him, but would have 
given £500 to have shunned it; yet had I shunned it, perhaps then I would have 
given £500 again that I had seen him. Thus fluctuating and unconcluding were 
my thoughts, what I so earnestly desired I declined when it offered itself; and 
what now I pretended to decline was nothing but what I had been at the expense 
of £40 or £50 to send Amy to France for, and even without any view, or, indeed, 
any rational expectation of bringing it to pass; and what for half a year before I 
was so uneasy about that I could not be quiet night or day till Amy proposed to 
go over to inquire after him. In short, my thoughts were all confused and in the 
utmost disorder. I had once refused and rejected him, and I repented it heartily; 
then I had taken ill his silence, and in my mind rejected him again, but had 
repented that too. Now I had stooped so low as to send after him into France, 
which if he had known, perhaps, he had never come after me; and should I reject 
him a third time! On the other hand, he had repented too, in his turn, perhaps, 
and not knowing how I had acted, either in stooping to send in search after him 
or in the wickeder part of my life, was come over hither to seek me again; and I 
might take him, perhaps, with the same advantages as I might have done before, 
and would I now be backward to see him! Well, while I was in this hurry my 
friend the Quaker comes up again, and perceiving the confusion I was in, she 
runs to her closet and fetched me a little pleasant cordial; but I would not taste it. 


“Oh,” says she, “I understand thee. Be not uneasy; I’ll give thee something shall 
take off all the smell of it; if he kisses thee a thousand times he shall be no 
wiser.” I thought to myself, “Thou art perfectly acquainted with affairs of this 
nature; I think you must govern me now;” so I began to incline to go down with 
her. Upon that I took the cordial, and she gave me a kind of spicy preserve after 
it, whose flavour was so strong, and yet so deliciously pleasant, that it would 
cheat the nicest smelling, and it left not the least taint of the cordial on the 
breath. 

Well, after this, though with some hesitation still, I went down a pair of back- 
stairs with her, and into a dining-room, next to the parlour in which he was; but 
there I halted, and desired she would let me consider of it a little. “Well, do so,” 
says she, and left me with more readiness than she did before. “Do consider, and 
I’ll come to thee again.” 

Though I hung back with an awkwardness that was really unfeigned, yet when 
she so readily left me I thought it was not so kind, and I began to think she 
should have pressed me still on to it; so foolishly backward are we to the thing 
which, of all the world, we most desire; mocking ourselves with a feigned 
reluctance, when the negative would be death to us. But she was too cunning for 
me; for while I, as it were, blamed her in my mind for not carrying me to him, 
though, at the same time, I appeared backward to see him, on a sudden she 
unlocks the folding-doors, which looked into the next parlour, and throwing 
them open. “There,” says she (ushering him in), “is the person who, I suppose, 
thou inquirest for;” and the same moment, with a kind decency, she retired, and 
that so swift that she would not give us leave hardly to know which way she 
went. 

I stood up, but was confounded with a sudden inquiry in my thoughts how I 
should receive him, and with a resolution as swift as lightning, in answer to it, 
said to myself, “It shall be coldly.” So on a sudden I put on an air of stiffness and 
ceremony, and held it for about two minutes; but it was with great difficulty. 

He restrained himself too, on the other hand, came towards me gravely, and 
saluted me in form; but it was, it seems, upon his supposing the Quaker was 
behind him, whereas she, as I said, understood things too well, and had retired as 
if she had vanished, that we might have full freedom; for, as she said afterwards, 
she supposed we had seen one another before, though it might have been a great 
while ago. 

Whatever stiffness I had put on my behaviour to him, I was surprised in my 
mind, and angry at his, and began to wonder what kind of a ceremonious 
meeting it was to be. However, after he perceived the woman was gone he made 
a kind of a hesitation, looking a little round him. “Indeed,” said he, “I thought 


the gentlewoman was not withdrawn;” and with that he took me in his arms and 
kissed me three or four times; but I, that was prejudiced to the last degree with 
the coldness of his first salutes, when I did not know the cause of it, could not be 
thoroughly cleared of the prejudice though I did know the cause, and thought 
that even his return, and taking me in his arms, did not seem to have the same 
ardour with which he used to receive me, and this made me behave to him 
awkwardly, and I know not how for a good while; but this by the way. 

He began with a kind of an ecstasy upon the subject of his finding me out; 
how it was possible that he should have been four years in England, and had 
used all the ways imaginable, and could never so much as have the least 
intimation of me, or of any one like me; and that it was now above two years that 
he had despaired of it, and had given over all inquiry; and that now he should 
chop upon me, as it were, unlooked and unsought for. 

I could easily have accounted for his not finding me if I had but set down the 
detail of my real retirement; but I gave it a new, and indeed a truly hypocritical 
turn. I told him that any one that knew the manner of life I led might account for 
his not finding me; that the retreat I had taken up would have rendered it a 
hundred thousand to one odds that he ever found me at all; that, as I had 
abandoned all conversation, taken up another name, lived remote from London, 
and had not preserved one acquaintance in it, it was no wonder he had not met 
with me; that even my dress would let him see that I did not desire to be known 
by anybody. 

Then he asked if I had not received some letters from him. I told him no, he 
had not thought fit to give me the civility of an answer to the last I wrote to him, 
and he could not suppose I should expect a return after a silence in a case where 
I had laid myself so low and exposed myself in a manner I had never been used 
to; that indeed I had never sent for any letters after that to the place where I had 
ordered his to be directed; and that, being so justly, as I thought, punished for my 
weakness, I had nothing to do but to repent of being a fool, after I had strictly 
adhered to a just principle before; that, however, as what I did was rather from 
motions of gratitude than from real weakness, however it might be construed by 
him, I had the satisfaction in myself of having fully discharged the debt. I added, 
that I had not wanted occasions of all the seeming advancements which the 
pretended felicity of a marriage life was usually set off with, and might have 
been what I desired not to name; but that, however low I had stooped to him, I 
had maintained the dignity of female liberty against all the attacks either of pride 
or avarice; and that I had been infinitely obliged to him for giving me an 
opportunity to discharge the only obligation that endangered me, without 
subjecting me to the consequence; and that I hoped he was satisfied I had paid 


the debt by offering myself to be chained, but was infinitely debtor to him 
another way for letting me remain free. 

He was so confounded at this discourse that he knew not what to say, and for a 
good while he stood mute indeed; but recovering himself a little, he said I run 
out into a discourse he hoped was over and forgotten, and he did not intend to 
revive it; that he knew I had not had his letters, for that, when he first came to 
England, he had been at the place to which they were directed, and found them 
all lying there but one, and that the people had not known how to deliver them; 
that he thought to have had a direction there how to find me, but had the 
mortification to be told that they did not so much as know who I was; that he 
was under a great disappointment; and that I ought to know, in answer to all my 
resentments, that he had done a long and, he hoped, a sufficient penance for the 
slight that I had supposed he had put upon me; that it was true (and I could not 
suppose any other) that upon the repulse I had given them in a case so 
circumstanced as his was, and after such earnest entreaties and such offers as he 
had made me, he went away with a mind heartily grieved and full of resentment; 
that he had looked back on the crime he had committed with some regret, but on 
the cruelty of my treatment of the poor infant I went with at that time with the 
utmost detestation, and that this made him unable to send an agreeable answer to 
me; for which reason he had sent none at all for some time; but that in about six 
or seven months, those resentments wearing off by the return of his affection to 
me and his concern in the poor child . There he stopped, and indeed tears 
stood in his eyes; while in a parenthesis he only added, and to this minute he did 
not know whether it was dead or alive. He then went on: Those resentments 
wearing off, he sent me several letters—I think he said seven or eight—but 
received no answer; that then his business obliging him to go to Holland, he 
came to England, as in his way, but found, as above, that his letters had not been 
called for, but that he left them at the house after paying the postage of them; 
and going then back to France, he was yet uneasy, and could not refrain the 
knight-errantry of coming to England again to seek me, though he knew neither 
where or of who to inquire for me, being disappointed in all his inquiries before; 
that he had yet taken up his residence here, firmly believing that one time or 
other he should meet me, or hear of me, and that some kind chance would at last 
throw him in my way; that he had lived thus above four years, and though his 
hopes were vanished, yet he had not any thoughts of removing any more in the 
world, unless it should be at last, as it is with other old men, he might have some 
inclination to go home to die in his own country, but that he had not thought of it 
yet; that if I would consider all these steps, I would find some reasons to forget 
his first resentments, and to think that penance, as he called it, which he had 





undergone in search of me an amende honorable, in reparation of the affront 
given to the kindness of my letter of invitation; and that we might at last make 
ourselves some satisfaction on both sides for the mortifications past. 

I confess I could not hear all this without being moved very much, and yet I 
continued a little stiff and formal too a good while. I told him that before I could 
give him any reply to the rest of his discourse I ought to give him the satisfaction 
of telling him that his son was alive, and that indeed, since I saw him so 
concerned about it, and mention it with such affection, I was sorry that I had not 
found out some way or other to let him know it sooner; but that I thought, after 
his slighting the mother, as above, he had summed up his affection to the child in 
the letter he had wrote to me about providing for it; and that he had, as other 
fathers often do, looked upon it as a birth which, being out of the way, was to be 
forgotten, as its beginning was to be repented of; that in providing sufficiently 
for it he had done more than all such fathers used to do, and might be well 
satisfied with it. 

He answered me that he should have been very glad if I had been so good but 
to have given him the satisfaction of knowing the poor unfortunate creature was 
yet alive, and he would have taken some care of it upon himself, and particularly 
by owning it for a legitimate child, which, where nobody had known to the 
contrary, would have taken off the infamy which would otherwise cleave to it, 
and so the child should not itself have known anything of its own disaster; but 
that he feared it was now too late. 

He added that I might see by all his conduct since that what unhappy mistake 
drew him into the thing at first, and that he would have been very far from doing 
the injury to me, or being instrumental to add une miserable (that was his word) 
to the world, if he had not been drawn into it by the hopes he had of making me 
his own; but that, if it was possible to rescue the child from the consequences of 
its unhappy birth, he hoped I would give him leave to do it, and he would let me 
see that he had both means and affection still to do it; and that, notwithstanding 
all the misfortunes that had befallen him, nothing that belonged to him, 
especially by a mother he had such a concern for as he had for me, should ever 
want what he was in a condition to do for it. 

I could not hear this without being sensibly touched with it. I was ashamed 
that he should show that he had more real affection for the child, though he had 
never seen it in his life, than I that bore it, for indeed I did not love the child, nor 
love to see it; and though I had provided for it, yet I did it by Amy’s hand, and 
had not seen it above twice in four years, being privately resolved that when it 
grew up it should not be able to call me mother. 

However, I told him the child was taken care of, and that he need not be 


anxious about it, unless he suspected that I had less affection for it than he that 
had never seen it in his life; that he knew what I had promised him to do for it, 
namely, to give it the thousand pistoles which I had offered him, and which he 
had declined; that I assured him I had made my will, and that I had left it £5000, 
and the interest of it till he should come of age, if I died before that time; that I 
would still be as good as that to it; but if he had a mind to take it from me into 
his government, I would not be against it; and to satisfy him that I would 
perform what I said, I would cause the child to be delivered to him, and the 
£5000 also for its support, depending upon it that he would show himself a 
father to it by what I saw of his affection to it now. 

I had observed that he had hinted two or three times in his discourse, his 
having had misfortunes in the world, and I was a little surprised at the 
expression, especially at the repeating it so often; but I took no notice of that part 
yet. 

He thanked me for my kindness to the child with a tenderness which showed 
the sincerity of all he had said before, and which increased the regret with which, 
as I said, I looked back on the little affection I had showed to the poor child. He 
told me he did not desire to take him from me, but so as to introduce him into the 
world as his own, which he could still do, having lived absent from his other 
children (for he had two sons and a daughter which were brought up at 
Nimeguen, in Holland, with a sister of his) so long that he might very well send 
another son of ten years old to be bred up with them, and suppose his mother to 
be dead or alive, as he found occasion; and that, as I had resolved to do so 
handsomely for the child, he would add to it something considerable, though, 
having had some great disappointments (repeating the words), he could not do 
for it as he would otherwise have done. 

I then thought myself obliged to take notice of his having so often mentioned 
his having met with disappointments. I told him I was very sorry to hear he had 
met with anything afflicting to him in the world; that I would not have anything 
belonging to me add to his loss, or weaken him in what he might do for his other 
children; and that I would not agree to his having the child away, though the 
proposal was infinitely to the child’s advantage, unless he would promise me 
that the whole expense should be mine, and that, if he did not think £5000 
enough for the child, I would give it more. 

We had so much discourse upon this and the old affairs that it took up all our 
time at his first visit. I was a little importunate with him to tell me how he came 
to find me out, but he put it off for that time, and only obtaining my leave to visit 
me again, he went away; and indeed my heart was so full with what he had said 
already that I was glad when he went away. Sometimes I was full of tenderness 


and affection for him, and especially when he expressed himself so earnestly and 
passionately about the child; other times I was crowded with doubts about his 
circumstances. Sometimes I was terrified with apprehensions lest, if I should 
come into a close correspondence with him, he should any way come to hear 
what kind of life I had led at Pall Mall and in other places, and it might make me 
miserable afterwards; from which last thought I concluded that I had better 
repulse him again than receive him. All these thoughts, and many more, crowded 
in so fast, I say, upon me that I wanted to give vent to them and get rid of him, 
and was very glad when he was gone away. 

We had several meetings after this, in which still we had so many 
preliminaries to go through that we scarce ever bordered upon the main subject. 
Once, indeed, he said something of it, and I put it off with a kind of a jest. 
“Alas!” says I, “those things are out of the question now; ‘tis almost two ages 
since those things were talked between us,” says I. “You see I am grown an old 
woman since that.” Another time he gave a little push at it again, and I laughed 
again. “Why, what dost thou talk of?” said I in a formal way. “Dost thou not see 
I am turned Quaker? I cannot speak of those things now.” “Why,” says he, “the 
Quakers marry as well as other people, and love one another as well. Besides,” 
says he, “the Quakers’ dress does not ill become you,” and so jested with me 
again, and so it went off for a third time. However, I began to be kind to him in 
process of time, as they call it, and we grew very intimate; and if the following 
accident had not unluckily intervened, I had certainly married him, or consented 
to marry him, the very next time he had asked me. 

I had long waited for a letter from Amy, who, it seems, was just at that time 
gone to Rouen the second time, to make her inquiries about him; and I received a 
letter from her at this unhappy juncture, which gave me the following account of 
my business:— 

I. That for my gentleman, who I had now, as I may say, in my arms, she said 
he had been gone from Paris, as I have hinted, having met with some great losses 
and misfortunes; that he had been in Holland on that very account, whither he 
had also carried his children; that he was after that settled for some time at 
Rouen; that she had been at Rouen, and found there (by a mere accident), from a 
Dutch skipper, that he was at London, had been there above three years; that he 
was to be found upon the Exchange, on the French walk; and that he lodged at 
St. Laurence Pountney’s Lane, and the like; so Amy said she supposed I might 
soon find him out, but that she doubted he was poor, and not worth looking after. 
This she did because of the next clause, which the jade had most mind to on 
many accounts. 

II. That as to the Prince 





; that, as above, he was gone into Germany, 


where his estate lay; that he had quitted the French service, and lived retired; that 
she had seen his gentleman, who remained at Paris to solicit his arrears, &c.; that 
he had given her an account how his lord had employed him to inquire for me 
and find me out, as above, and told her what pains he had taken to find me; that 
he had understood that I was gone to England; that he once had orders to go to 
England to find me; that his lord had resolved, if he could have found me, to 
have called me a countess, and so have married me, and have carried me into 
Germany with him; and that his commission was still to assure me that the 
prince would marry me if I would come to him, and that he would send him an 
account that he had found me, and did not doubt but he would have orders to 
come over to England to attend me in a figure suitable to my quality. 

Amy, an ambitious jade, who knew my weakest part—namely, that I loved 
great things, and that I loved to be flattered and courted—said abundance of kind 
things upon this occasion, which she knew were suitable to me and would 
prompt my vanity; and talked big of the prince’s gentleman having orders to 
come over to me with a procuration to marry me by proxy (as princes usually do 
in like cases), and to furnish me with an equipage, and I know not how many 
fine things; but told me, withal, that she had not yet let him know that she 
belonged to me still, or that she knew where to find me, or to write to me; 
because she was willing to see the bottom of it, and whether it was a reality or a 
gasconade. She had indeed told him that, if he had any such commission, she 
would endeavour to find me out, but no more. 

III. For the Jew, she assured me that she had not been able to come at a 
certainty what was become of him, or in what part of the world he was; but that 
thus much she had learned from good hands, that he had committed a crime, in 
being concerned in a design to rob a rich banker at Paris; and that he was fled, 
and had not been heard of there for above six years. 

IV. For that of my husband, the brewer, she learned, that being commanded 
into the field upon an occasion of some action in Flanders, he was wounded at 
the battle of Mons, and died of his wounds in the Hospital of the Invalids; so 
there was an end of my four inquiries, which I sent her over to make. 

This account of the prince, and the return of his affection to me, with all the 
flattering great things which seemed to come along with it; and especially as 
they came gilded and set out by my maid Amy—I say this account of the prince 
came to me in a very unlucky hour, and in the very crisis of my affair. 

The merchant and I had entered into close conferences upon the grand affair. I 
had left off talking my platonics, and of my independency, and being a free 
woman, as before; and he having cleared up my doubts too, as to his 
circumstances and the misfortunes he had spoken of, I had gone so far that we 


had begun to consider where we should live, and in what figure, what equipage, 
what house, and the like. 

I had made some harangues upon the delightful retirement of a country life, 
and how we might enjoy ourselves so effectually without the encumbrances of 
business and the world; but all this was grimace, and purely because I was afraid 
to make any public appearance in the world, for fear some impertinent person of 
quality should chop upon me again and cry out, “Roxana, Roxana, by |” 
with an oath, as had been done before. 

My merchant, bred to business and used to converse among men of business, 
could hardly tell how to live without it; at least it appeared he should be like a 
fish out of water, uneasy and dying. But, however, he joined with me; only 
argued that we might live as near London as we could, that he might sometimes 
come to ‘Change and hear how the world should go abroad, and how it fared 
with his friends and his children. 

I answered that if he chose still to embarrass himself with business, I supposed 
it would be more to his satisfaction to be in his own country, and where his 
family was so well known, and where his children also were. 

He smiled at the thoughts of that, and let me know that he should be very 
willing to embrace such an offer; but that he could not expect it of me, to whom 
England was, to be sure, so naturalised now as that it would be carrying me out 
of my native country, which he would not desire by any means, however 
agreeable it might be to him. 

I told him he was mistaken in me; that as I had told him so much of a married 
state being a captivity, and the family being a house of bondage, that when I 
married I expected to be but an upper servant; so, if I did notwithstanding submit 
to it, I hoped he should see I knew how to act the servant’s part, and do 
everything to oblige my master; that if I did not resolve to go with him wherever 
he desired to go, he might depend I would never have him. “And did I not,” said 
I, “offer myself to go with you to the East Indies?” 

All this while this was indeed but a copy of my countenance; for, as my 
circumstances would not admit of my stay in London, at least not so as to appear 
publicly, I resolved, if I took him, to live remote in the country, or go out of 
England with him. 

But in an evil hour, just now came Amy’s letter, in the very middle of all these 
discourses; and the fine things she had said about the prince began to make 
strange work with me. The notion of being a princess, and going over to live 
where all that had happened here would have been quite sunk out of knowledge 
as well as out of memory (conscience excepted), was mighty taking. The 
thoughts of being surrounded with domestics, honoured with titles, be called her 





Highness, and live in all the splendour of a court, and, which was still more, in 
the arms of a man of such rank, and who, I knew, loved and valued me—all this, 
in a word, dazzled my eyes, turned my head, and I was as truly crazed and 
distracted for about a fortnight as most of the people in Bedlam, though perhaps 
not quite so far gone. 

When my gentleman came to me the next time I had no notion of him; I 
wished I had never received him at all. In short, I resolved to have no more to 
say to him, so I feigned myself indisposed; and though I did come down to him 
and speak to him a little, yet I let him see that I was so ill that I was (as we say) 
no company, and that it would be kind in him to give me leave to quit him for 
that time. 

The next morning he sent a footman to inquire how I did; and I let him know I 
had a violent cold, and was very ill with it. Two days after he came again, and I 
let him see me again, but feigned myself so hoarse that I could not speak to be 
heard, and that it was painful to me but to whisper; and, in a word, I held him in 
this suspense near three weeks. 

During this time I had a strange elevation upon my mind; and the prince, or 
the spirit of him, had such a possession of me that I spent most of this time in the 
realising all the great things of a life with the prince, to my mind pleasing my 
fancy with the grandeur I was supposing myself to enjoy, and with wickedly 
studying in what manner to put off this gentleman and be rid of him for ever. 

I cannot but say that sometimes the baseness of the action stuck hard with me; 
the honour and sincerity with which he had always treated me, and, above all, 
the fidelity he had showed me at Paris, and that I owed my life to him—I say, all 
these stared in my face, and I frequently argued with myself upon the obligation 
I was under to him, and how base would it be now too, after so many obligations 
and engagements, to cast him off. 

But the title of highness, and of a princess, and all those fine things, as they 
came in, weighed down all this; and the sense of gratitude vanished as if it had 
been a shadow. 

At other times I considered the wealth I was mistress of; that I was able to live 
like a princess, though not a princess; and that my merchant (for he had told me 
all the affair of his misfortunes) was far from being poor, or even mean; that 
together we were able to make up an estate of between three and four thousand 
pounds a year, which was in itself equal to some princes abroad. But though this 
was true, yet the name of princess, and the flutter of it—in a word, the pride— 
weighed them down; and all these arguings generally ended to the disadvantage 
of my merchant; so that, in short, I resolved to drop him, and give him a final 
answer at his next coming; namely, that something had happened in my affairs 


which had caused me to alter my measures unexpectedly, and, in a word, to 
desire him to trouble himself no farther. 

I think, verily, this rude treatment of him was for some time the effect of a 
violent fermentation in my blood; for the very motion which the steady 
contemplation of my fancied greatness had put my spirits into had thrown me 
into a kind of fever, and I scarce knew what I did. 

I have wondered since that it did not make me mad; nor do I now think it 
strange to hear of those who have been quite lunatic with their pride, that fancied 
themselves queens and empresses, and have made their attendants serve them 
upon the knee, given visitors their hand to kiss, and the like; for certainly, if 
pride will not turn the brain, nothing can. 

However, the next time my gentleman came, I had not courage enough, or not 
ill nature enough, to treat him in the rude manner I had resolved to do, and it was 
very well I did not; for soon after, I had another letter from Amy, in which was 
the mortifying news, and indeed surprising to me, that my prince (as I, with a 
secret pleasure, had called him) was very much hurt by a bruise he had received 
in hunting and engaging with a wild boar, a cruel and desperate sport which the 
noblemen of Germany, it seems, much delight in. 

This alarmed me indeed, and the more because Amy wrote me word that his 
gentleman was gone away express to him, not without apprehensions that he 
should find his master was dead before his coming home; but that he (the 
gentleman) had promised her that as soon as he arrived he would send back the 
same courier to her with an account of his master’s health, and of the main 
affair; and that he had obliged Amy to stay at Paris fourteen days for his return; 
she having promised him before to make it her business to go to England and to 
find me out for his lord if he sent her such orders; and he was to send her a bill 
for fifty pistoles for her journey. So Amy told me she waited for the answer. 

This was a blow to me several ways; for, first, I was in a state of uncertainty 
as to his person, whether he was alive or dead; and I was not unconcerned in that 
part, I assure you; for I had an inexpressible affection remaining for his person, 
besides the degree to which it was revived by the view of a firmer interest in 
him. But this was not all, for in losing him I forever lost the prospect of all the 
gaiety and glory that had made such an impression upon my imagination. 

In this state of uncertainty, I say, by Amy’s letter, I was like still to remain 
another fortnight; and had I now continued the resolution of using my merchant 
in the rude manner I once intended, I had made perhaps a sorry piece of work of 
it indeed, and it was very well my heart failed me as it did. 

However, I treated him with a great many shuffles, and feigned stories to keep 
him off from any closer conferences than we had already had, that I might act 


afterwards as occasion might offer, one way or other. But that which mortified 
me most was, that Amy did not write, though the fourteen days were expired. At 
last, to my great surprise, when I was, with the utmost impatience, looking out at 
the window, expecting the postman that usually brought the foreign letters—I 
say I was agreeably surprised to see a coach come to the yard-gate where we 
lived, and my woman Amy alight out of it and come towards the door, having 
the coachman bringing several bundles after her. 

I flew like lightning downstairs to speak to her, but was soon damped with her 
news. “Is the prince alive or dead, Amy?” says I. She spoke coldly and slightly. 
“He is alive, madam,” said she. “But it is not much matter; I had as lieu he had 
been dead.” So we went upstairs again to my chamber, and there we began a 
serious discourse of the whole matter. 

First, she told me a long story of his being hurt by a wild boar, and of the 
condition he was reduced to, so that every one expected he should die, the 
anguish of the wound having thrown him into a fever, with abundance of 
circumstances too long to relate here; how he recovered of that extreme danger, 
but continued very weak; how the gentleman had been homme de parole, and 
had sent back the courier as punctually as if it had been to the king; that he had 
given a long account of his lord, and of his illness and recovery; but the sum of 
the matter, as to me, was, that as to the lady, his lord was turned penitent, was 
under some vows for his recovery, and could not think any more on that affair; 
and especially, the lady being gone, and that it had not been offered to her, so 
there was no breach of honour; but that his lord was sensible of the good offices 
of Mrs. Amy, and had sent her the fifty pistoles for her trouble, as if she had 
really gone the journey. 

I was, I confess, hardly able to bear the first surprise of this disappointment. 
Amy saw it, and gapes out (as was her way), “Lawd, madam! never be 
concerned at it; you see he is gotten among the priests, and I suppose they have 
saucily imposed some penance upon him, and, it may be, sent him of an errand 
barefoot to some Madonna or Notredame, or other; and he is off of his amours 
for the present. I’ll warrant you he’ll be as wicked again as ever he was when he 
is got thorough well, and gets but out of their hands again. I hate this out-o’- 
season repentance. What occasion had he, in his repentance, to be off of taking a 
good wife? I should have been glad to see you have been a princess, and all that; 
but if it can’t be, never afflict yourself; you are rich enough to be a princess to 
yourself; you don’t want him, that’s the best of it.” 

Well, I cried for all that, and was heartily vexed, and that a great while; but as 
Amy was always at my elbow, and always jogging it out of my head with her 
mirth and her wit, it wore off again. 


Then I told Amy all the story of my merchant, and how he had found me out 
when I was in such a concern to find him; how it was true that he lodged in St. 
Laurence Pountney’s Lane; and how I had had all the story of his misfortune, 
which she had heard of, in which he had lost above £8000 sterling; and that he 
had told me frankly of it before she had sent me any account of it, or at least 
before I had taken any notice that I had heard of it. 

Amy was very joyful at that part. “Well, madam, then,” says Amy, “what need 
you value the story of the prince, and going I know not whither into Germany to 
lay your bones in another world, and learn the devil’s language, called High 
Dutch? You are better here by half,” says Amy. “Lawd, madam!” says she; 
“why, are you not as rich as Croesus?” 

Well, it was a great while still before I could bring myself off of this fancied 
sovereignty; and I, that was so willing once to be mistress to a king, was now ten 
thousand times more fond of being wife to a prince. 

So fast a hold has pride and ambition upon our minds, that when once it gets 
admission, nothing is so chimerical but, under this possession, we can form ideas 
of in our fancy and realise to our imagination. Nothing can be so ridiculous as 
the simple steps we take in such cases; a man or a woman becomes a mere 
malade imaginaire, and, I believe, may as easily die with grief or run mad with 
joy (as the affair in his fancy appears right or wrong) as if all was real, and 
actually under the management of the person. 

I had indeed two assistants to deliver me from this snare, and these were, first, 
Amy, who knew my disease, but was able to do nothing as to the remedy; the 
second, the merchant, who really brought the remedy, but knew nothing of the 
distemper. 

I remember, when all these disorders were upon my thoughts, in one of the 
visits my friend the merchant made me, he took notice that he perceived I was 
under some unusual disorder; he believed, he said, that my distemper, whatever 
it was, lay much in my head, and it being summer weather and very hot, 
proposed to me to go a little way into the air. 

I started at his expression. “What!” says I; “do you think, then, that I am 
crazed? You should, then, propose a madhouse for my cure.” “No, no,” says he, 
“T do not mean anything like that; I hope the head may be distempered and not 
the brain.” Well, I was too sensible that he was right, for I knew I had acted a 
strange, wild kind of part with him; but he insisted upon it, and pressed me to go 
into the country. I took him short again. “What need you,” says I, “send me out 
of your way? It is in your power to be less troubled with me, and with less 
inconvenience to us both.” 

He took that ill, and told me I used to have a better opinion of his sincerity, 


and desired to know what he had done to forfeit my charity. I mention this only 
to let you see how far I had gone in my measures of quitting him—that is to say, 
how near I was of showing him how base, ungrateful, and how vilely I could act; 
but I found I had carried the jest far enough, and that a little matter might have 
made him sick of me again, as he was before; so I began by little and little to 
change my way of talking to him, and to come to discourse to the purpose again 
as we had done before. 

A while after this, when we were very merry and talking familiarly together, 
he called me, with an air of particular satisfaction, his princess. I coloured at the 
word, for it indeed touched me to the quick; but he knew nothing of the reason 
of my being touched with it. “What d’ye mean by that?” said I. “Nay,” says he, 
“T mean nothing but that you are a princess to me.” “Well,” says I, “as to that I 
am content, and yet I could tell you I might have been a princess if I would have 
quitted you, and believe I could be so still.” “It is not in my power to make you a 
princess,” says he, “but I can easily make you a lady here in England, and a 
countess too if you will go out of it.” 

I heard both with a great deal of satisfaction, for my pride remained though it 
had been balked, and I thought with myself that this proposal would make me 
some amends for the loss of the title that had so tickled my imagination another 
way, and I was impatient to understand what he meant, but I would not ask him 
by any means; so it passed off for that time. 

When he was gone I told Amy what he had said, and Amy was as impatient to 
know the manner how it could be as I was; but the next time (perfectly 
unexpected to me) he told me that he had accidentally mentioned a thing to me 
last time he was with me, having not the least thought of the thing itself; but not 
knowing but such a thing might be of some weight to me, and that it might bring 
me respect among people where I might appear, he had thought since of it, and 
was resolved to ask me about it. 

I made light of it, and told him that, as he knew I had chosen a retired life, it 
was of no value to me to be called lady or countess either; but that if he intended 
to drag me, as I might call it, into the world again, perhaps it might be agreeable 
to him; but, besides that, I could not judge of the thing, because I did not 
understand how either of them was to be done. 

He told me that money purchased titles of honour in almost all parts of the 
world, though money could not give principles of honour, they must come by 
birth and blood; that, however, titles sometimes assist to elevate the soul and to 
infuse generous principles into the mind, and especially where there was a good 
foundation laid in the persons; that he hoped we should neither of us misbehave 
if we came to it; and that as we knew how to wear a title without undue 


elevations, so it might sit as well upon us as on another; that as to England, he 
had nothing to do but to get an act of naturalisation in his favour, and he knew 
where to purchase a patent for baronet—that is say, to have the honour and title 
transferred to him; but if I intended to go abroad with him, he had a nephew, the 
son of his eldest brother, who had the title of count, with the estate annexed, 
which was but small, and that he had frequently offered to make it over to him 
for a thousand pistoles, which was not a great deal of money, and considering it 
was in the family already, he would, upon my being willing, purchase it 
immediately. 

I told him I liked the last best, but then I would not let him buy it unless he 
would let me pay the thousand pistoles. “No, no,” says he, “I refused a thousand 
pistoles that I had more right to have accepted than that, and you shall not be at 
so much expense now.” “Yes,” says I, “you did refuse it, and perhaps repented it 
afterwards.” “I never complained,” said he. “But I did,” says I, “and often 
repented it for you.” “I do not understand you,” says he. “Why,” said I, “I 
repented that I suffered you to refuse it.” “Well, well,” said he, “we may talk of 
that hereafter, when you shall resolve which part of the world you will make 
your settled residence in.” Here he talked very handsomely to me, and for a good 
while together; how it had been his lot to live all his days out of his native 
country, and to be often shifting and changing the situation of his affairs; and 
that I myself had not always had a fixed abode, but that now, as neither of us 
was very young, he fancied I would be for taking up our abode where, if 
possible, we might remove no more; that as to his part, he was of that opinion 
entirely, only with this exception, that the choice of the place should be mine, for 
that all places in the world were alike to him, only with this single addition, 
namely, that I was with him. 

I heard him with a great deal of pleasure, as well for his being willing to give 
me the choice as for that I resolved to live abroad, for the reason I have 
mentioned already, namely, lest I should at any time be known in England, and 
all that story of Roxana and the balls should come out; as also I was not a little 
tickled with the satisfaction of being still a countess, though I could not be a 
princess. 

I told Amy all this story, for she was still my privy councillor; but when I 
asked her opinion, she made me laugh heartily. “Now, which of the two shall I 
take, Amy?” said I. “Shall I be a lady—that is, a baronet’s lady in England, or a 
countess in Holland?” The ready-witted jade, that knew the pride of my temper 
too, almost as well as I did myself, answered (without the least hesitation), 
“Both, madam. Which of them?” says she (repeating the words). “Why not both 
of them? and then you will be really a princess; for, sure, to be a lady in English 


and a countess in Dutch may make a princess in High Dutch.” Upon the whole, 
though Amy was in jest, she put the thought into my head, and I resolved that, in 
short, I would be both of them, which I managed as you shall hear. 

First, I seemed to resolve that I would live and settle in England, only with 
this condition, namely, that I would not live in London. I pretended that it would 
choke me up; that I wanted breath when I was in London, but that anywhere else 
I would be satisfied; and then I asked him whether any seaport town in England 
would not suit him; because I knew, though he seemed to leave off, he would 
always love to be among business, and conversing with men of business; and I 
named several places, either nearest for business with France or with Holland; as 
Dover or Southampton, for the first; and Ipswich, or Yarmouth, or Hull for the 
last; but I took care that we would resolve upon nothing; only by this it seemed 
to be certain that we should live in England. 

It was time now to bring things to a conclusion, and so in about six weeks’ 
time more we settled all our preliminaries; and, among the rest, he let me know 
that he should have the bill for his naturalisation passed time enough, so that he 
would be (as he called it) an Englishman before we married. That was soon 
perfected, the Parliament being then sitting, and several other foreigners joining 
in the said bill to save the expense. 

It was not above three or four days after, but that, without giving me the least 
notice that he had so much as been about the patent for baronet, he brought it me 
in a fine embroidered bag, and saluting me by the name of my Lady 
(joining his own surname to it), presented it to me with his picture set with 
diamonds, and at the same time gave me a breast-jewel worth a thousand 
pistoles, and the next morning we were married. Thus I put an end to all the 
intriguing part of my life—a life full of prosperous wickedness; the reflections 
upon which were so much the more afflicting as the time had been spent in the 
grossest crimes, which, the more I looked back upon, the more black and horrid 
they appeared, effectually drinking up all the comfort and satisfaction which I 
might otherwise have taken in that part of life which was still before me. 

The first satisfaction, however, that I took in the new condition I was in was in 
reflecting that at length the life of crime was over, and that I was like a 
passenger coming back from the Indies, who, having, after many years’ fatigues 
and hurry in business, gotten a good estate, with innumerable difficulties and 
hazards, is arrived safe at London with all his effects, and has the pleasure of 
saying he shall never venture upon the seas any more. 

When we were married we came back immediately to my lodgings (for the 
church was but just by), and we were so privately married that none but Amy 
and my friend the Quaker was acquainted with it. As soon as we came into the 





house he took me in his arms, and kissing me, “Now you are my own,” says he. 
“Oh that you had been so good to have done this eleven years ago!” “Then,” said 
I, “you, perhaps, would have been tired of me long ago; it is much better now, 
for now all our happy days are to come. Besides,” said I, “I should not have been 
half so rich;” but that I said to myself, for there was no letting him into the 
reason of it. “Oh!” says he, “I should not have been tired of you; but, besides 
having the satisfaction of your company, it had saved me that unlucky blow at 
Paris, which was a dead loss to me of above eight thousand pistoles, and all the 
fatigues of so many years’ hurry and business;” and then he added, “But Ill 
make you pay for it all, now I have you.” I started a little at the words. “Ay,” 
said I, “do you threaten already? Pray what d’ye mean by that?” and began to 
look a little grave. 

“T’ll tell you,” says he, “very plainly what I mean;” and still he held me fast in 
his arms. “I intend from this time never to trouble myself with any more 
business, so I shall never get one shilling for you more than I have already; all 
that you will lose one way. Next, I intend not to trouble myself with any of the 
care or trouble of managing what either you have for me or what I have to add to 
it; but you shall e’en take it all upon yourself, as the wives do in Holland; so you 
will pay for it that way too, for all the drudgery shall be yours. Thirdly, I intend 
to condemn you to the constant bondage of my impertinent company, for I shall 
tie you like a pedlar’s pack at my back. I shall scarce ever be from you; for I am 
sure I can take delight in nothing else in this world.” “Very well,” says I; “but I 
am pretty heavy. I hope you’ll set me down sometimes when you are aweary.” 
“As for that,” says he, “tire me if you can.” 

This was all jest and allegory; but it was all true, in the moral of the fable, as 
you shall hear in its place. We were very merry the rest of the day, but without 
any noise or clutter; for he brought not one of his acquaintance or friends, either 
English or foreigner. The honest Quaker provided us a very noble dinner indeed, 
considering how few we were to eat it; and every day that week she did the like, 
and would at last have it be all at her own charge, which I was utterly averse to; 
first, because I knew her circumstances not to be very great, though not very 
low; and next, because she had been so true a friend, and so cheerful a comforter 
to me, ay, and counsellor too, in all this affair, that I had resolved to make her a 
present that should be some help to her when all was over. 

But to return to the circumstances of our wedding. After being very merry, as I 
have told you, Amy and the Quaker put us to bed, the honest Quaker little 
thinking we had been abed together eleven years before. Nay, that was a secret 
which, as it happened, Amy herself did not know. Amy grinned and made faces, 
as if she had been pleased; but it came out in so many words, when he was not 


by, the sum of her mumbling and muttering was, that this should have been done 
ten or a dozen years before; that it would signify little now; that was to say, in 
short, that her mistress was pretty near fifty, and too old to have any children. I 
chid her; the Quaker laughed, complimented me upon my not being so old as 
Amy pretended, that I could not be above forty, and might have a house full of 
children yet. But Amy and I too knew better than she how it was, for, in short, I 
was old enough to have done breeding, however I looked; but I made her hold 
her tongue. 

In the morning my Quaker landlady came and visited us before we were up, 
and made us eat cakes and drink chocolate in bed; and then left us again, and bid 
us take a nap upon it, which I believe we did. In short, she treated us so 
handsomely, and with such an agreeable cheerfulness, as well as plenty, as made 
it appear to me that Quakers may, and that this Quaker did, understand good 
manners as well as any other people. 

I resisted her offer, however, of treating us for the whole week; and I opposed 
it so long that I saw evidently that she took it ill, and would have thought herself 
slighted if we had not accepted it. So I said no more, but let her go on, only told 
her I would be even with her; and so I was. However, for that week she treated 
us as she said she would, and did it so very fine, and with such a profusion of all 
sorts of good things, that the greatest burthen to her was how to dispose of things 
that were left; for she never let anything, how dainty or however large, be so 
much as seen twice among us. 

I had some servants indeed, which helped her off a little; that is to say, two 
maids, for Amy was now a woman of business, not a servant, and ate always 
with us. I had also a coachman and a boy. My Quaker had a man-servant too, but 
had but one maid; but she borrowed two more of some of her friends for the 
occasion, and had a man-cook for dressing the victuals. 

She was only at a loss for plate, which she gave me a whisper of; and I made 
Amy fetch a large strong-box, which I had lodged in a safe hand, in which was 
all the fine plate which I had provided on a worse occasion, as is mentioned 
before; and I put it into the Quaker’s hand, obliging her not to use it as mine, but 
as her own, for a reason I shall mention presently. 

I was now my Lady , and I must own I was exceedingly pleased with it; 
‘twas so big and so great to hear myself called “her ladyship,” and “your 
ladyship,” and the like, that I was like the Indian king at Virginia, who, having a 
house built for him by the English, and a lock put upon the door, would sit whole 
days together with the key in his hand, locking and unlocking, and double- 
locking, the door, with an unaccountable pleasure at the novelty; so I could have 
sat a whole day together to hear Amy talk to me, and call me “your ladyship” at 





every word; but after a while the novelty wore off and the pride of it abated, till 
at last truly I wanted the other title as much as I did that of ladyship before. 

We lived this week in all the innocent mirth imaginable, and our good- 
humoured Quaker was so pleasant in her way that it was particularly entertaining 
to us. We had no music at all, or dancing; only I now and then sung a French 
song to divert my spouse, who desired it, and the privacy of our mirth greatly 
added to the pleasure of it. I did not make many clothes for my wedding, having 
always a great many rich clothes by me, which, with a little altering for the 
fashion, were perfectly new. The next day he pressed me to dress, though we had 
no company. At last, jesting with him, I told him I believed I was able to dress 
me so, in one kind of dress that I had by me, that he would not know his wife 
when he saw her, especially if anybody else was by. No, he said, that was 
impossible, and he longed to see that dress. I told him I would dress me in it, if 
he would promise me never to desire me to appear in it before company. He 
promised he would not, but wanted to know why too; as husbands, you know, 
are inquisitive creatures, and love to inquire after anything they think is kept 
from them; but I had an answer ready for him. “Because,” said I, “it is not a 
decent dress in this country, and would not look modest.” Neither, indeed, would 
it, for it was but one degree off from appearing in one’s shift, but was the usual 
wear in the country where they were used. He was satisfied with my answer, and 
gave me his promise never to ask me to be seen in it before company. I then 
withdrew, taking only Amy and the Quaker with me; and Amy dressed me in my 
old Turkish habit which I danced in formerly, &c., as before. The Quaker was 
charmed with the dress, and merrily said, that if such a dress should come to be 
worn here, she should not know what to do; she should be tempted not to dress 
in the Quaker’s way any more. 

When all the dress was put on, I loaded it with jewels, and in particular I 
placed the large breast-jewel which he had given me of a thousand pistoles upon 
the front of the tyhaia, or head-dress, where it made a most glorious show 
indeed. I had my own diamond necklace on, and my hair was tout brilliant, all 
glittering with jewels. 

His picture set with diamonds I had placed stitched to my vest, just, as might 
be supposed, upon my heart (which is the compliment in such cases among the 
Eastern people); and all being open at the breast, there was no room for anything 
of a jewel there. 

In this figure, Amy holding the train of my robe, I came down to him. He was 
surprised, and perfectly astonished. He knew me, to be sure, because I had 
prepared him, and because there was nobody else there but the Quaker and Amy; 
but he by no means knew Amy, for she had dressed herself in the habit of a 


Turkish slave, being the garb of my little Turk which I had at Naples, as I have 
said; she had her neck and arms bare, was bareheaded, and her hair braided in a 
long tassel hanging down her back; but the jade could neither hold her 
countenance or her chattering tongue, so as to be concealed long. 

Well, he was so charmed with this dress that he would have me sit and dine in 
it; but it was so thin, and so open before, and the weather being also sharp, that I 
was afraid of taking cold; however, the fire being enlarged and the doors kept 
shut, I sat to oblige him, and he professed he never saw so fine a dress in his life. 
I afterwards told him that my husband (so he called the jeweller that was killed) 
bought it for me at Leghorn, with a young Turkish slave which I parted with at 
Paris; and that it was by the help of that slave that I learned how to dress in it, 
and how everything was to be worn, and many of the Turkish customs also, with 
some of their language. This story agreeing with the fact, only changing the 
person, was very natural, and so it went off with him; but there was good reason 
why I should not receive any company in this dress—that is to say, not in 
England. I need not repeat it; you will hear more of it. 

But when I came abroad I frequently put it on, and upon two or three 
occasions danced in it, but always at his request. 

We continued at the Quaker’s lodgings for above a year; for now, making as 
though it was difficult to determine where to settle in England to his satisfaction, 
unless in London, which was not to mine, I pretended to make him an offer, that, 
to oblige him, I began to incline to go and live abroad with him; that I knew 
nothing could be more agreeable to him, and that as to me, every place was 
alike; that, as I had lived abroad without a husband so many years, it could be no 
burthen to me to live abroad again, especially with him. Then we fell to straining 
our courtesies upon one another. He told me he was perfectly easy at living in 
England, and had squared all his affairs accordingly; for that, as he had told me 
he intended to give over all business in the world, as well the care of managing it 
as the concern about it, seeing we were both in condition neither to want it or to 
have it be worth our while, so I might see it was his intention, by his getting 
himself naturalised, and getting the patent of baronet, &c. Well, for all that, I 
told him I accepted his compliment, but I could not but know that his native 
country, where his children were breeding up, must be most agreeable to him, 
and that, if I was of such value to him, I would be there then, to enhance the rate 
of his satisfaction; that wherever he was would be a home to me, and any place 
in the world would be England to me if he was with me; and thus, in short, I 
brought him to give me leave to oblige him with going to live abroad, when, in 
truth, I could not have been perfectly easy at living in England, unless I had kept 
constantly within doors, lest some time or other the dissolute life I had lived here 


should have come to be known, and all those wicked things have been known 
too, which I now began to be very much ashamed of. 

When we closed up our wedding week, in which our Quaker had been so very 
handsome to us, I told him how much I thought we were obliged to her for her 
generous carriage to us; how she had acted the kindest part through the whole, 
and how faithful a friend she had been to me upon all occasions; and then letting 
him know a little of her family unhappiness, I proposed that I thought I not only 
ought to be grateful to her, but really to do something extraordinary for her, 
towards making her easy in her affairs. And I added, that I had no hangers-on 
that should trouble him; that there was nobody belonged to me but what was 
thoroughly provided for, and that, if I did something for this honest woman that 
was considerable, it should be the last gift I would give to anybody in the world 
but Amy; and as for her, we were not agoing to turn her adrift, but whenever 
anything offered for her, we would do as we saw cause; that, in the meantime, 
Amy was not poor, that she had saved together between seven and eight hundred 
pounds. By the way, I did not tell him how, and by what wicked ways she got it, 
but that she had it; and that was enough to let him know she would never be in 
want of us. 

My spouse was exceedingly pleased with my discourse about the Quaker, 
made a kind of a speech to me upon the subject of gratitude, told me it was one 
of the brightest parts of a gentlewoman, that it was so twisted with honesty, nay, 
and even with religion too, that he questioned whether either of them could be 
found where gratitude was not to be found; that in this act there was not only 
gratitude, but charity; and that to make the charity still more Christian-like, the 
object too had real merit to attract it; he therefore agreed to the thing with all his 
heart, only would have had me let him pay it out of his effects. 

I told him, as for that, I did not design, whatever I had said formerly, that we 
should have two pockets; and that though I had talked to him of being a free 
woman, and an independent, and the like, and he had offered and promised that I 
should keep all my own estate in my own hands; yet, that since I had taken him, 
I would e’en do as other honest wives did—where I thought fit to give myself, I 
should give what I had too; that if I reserved anything, it should be only in case 
of mortality, and that I might give it to his children afterwards, as my own gift; 
and that, in short, if he thought fit to join stocks, we would see to-morrow 
morning what strength we could both make up in the world, and bringing it all 
together, consider, before we resolved upon the place of removing, how we 
should dispose of what we had, as well as of ourselves. This discourse was too 
obliging, and he too much of a man of sense not to receive it as it was meant. He 
only answered, we would do in that as we should both agree; but the thing under 


our present care was to show not gratitude only, but charity and affection too, to 
our kind friend the Quaker; and the first word he spoke of was to settle a 
thousand pounds upon her for her life—that is to say, sixty pounds a year—but 
in such a manner as not to be in the power of any person to reach but herself. 
This was a great thing, and indeed showed the generous principles of my 
husband, and for that reason I mention it; but I thought that a little too much too, 
and particularly because I had another thing in view for her about the plate; so I 
told him I thought, if he gave her a purse with a hundred guineas as a present 
first, and then made her a compliment of £40 per annum for her life, secured any 
such way as she should desire, it would be very handsome. 

He agreed to that; and the same day, in the evening, when we were just going 
to bed, he took my Quaker by the hand, and, with a kiss, told her that we had 
been very kindly treated by her from the beginning of this affair, and his wife 
before, as she (meaning me) had informed him; and that he thought himself 
bound to let her see that she had obliged friends who knew how to be grateful; 
that for his part of the obligation he desired she would accept of that, for an 
acknowledgment in part only (putting the gold into her hand), and that his wife 
would talk with her about what farther he had to say to her; and upon that, not 
giving her time hardly to say “Thank ye,” away he went upstairs into our 
bedchamber, leaving her confused and not knowing what to say. 

When he was gone she began to make very handsome and obliging 
representations of her goodwill to us both, but that it was without expectation of 
reward; that I had given her several valuable presents before—and so, indeed, I 
had; for, besides the piece of linen which I had given her at first, I had given her 
a suit of damask table-linen, of the linen I bought for my balls, viz., three 
tablecloths and three dozen of napkins; and at another time I gave her a little 
necklace of gold beads, and the like; but that is by the way. But she mentioned 
them, I say, and how she was obliged by me on many other occasions; that she 
was not in condition to show her gratitude any other way, not being able to make 
a suitable return; and that now we took from her all opportunity, to balance my 
former friendship, and left her more in debt than she was before. She spoke this 
in a very good kind of manner, in her own way, but which was very agreeable 
indeed, and had as much apparent sincerity, and I verily believe as real as was 
possible to be expressed; but I put a stop to it, and bade her say no more, but 
accept of what my spouse had given her, which was but in part, as she had heard 
him say. “And put it up,” says I, “and come and sit down here, and give me 
leave to say something else to you on the same head, which my spouse and I 
have settled between ourselves in your behalf.” “What dost thee mean?” says 
she, and blushed, and looked surprised, but did not stir. She was going to speak 


again, but I interrupted her, and told her she should make no more apologies of 
any kind whatever, for I had better things than all this to talk to her of; so I went 
on, and told her, that as she had been so friendly and kind to us on every 
occasion, and that her house was the lucky place where we came together, and 
that she knew I was from her own mouth acquainted in part with her 
circumstances, we were resolved she should be the better for us as long as she 
lived. Then I told what we had resolved to do for her, and that she had nothing 
more to do but to consult with me how it should be effectually secured for her, 
distinct from any of the effects which were her husband’s; and that if her 
husband did so supply her that she could live comfortably, and not want it for 
bread or other necessaries, she should not make use of it, but lay up the income 
of it, and add it every year to the principal, so to increase the annual payment, 
which in time, and perhaps before she might come to want it, might double 
itself; that we were very willing whatever she should so lay up should be to 
herself, and whoever she thought fit after her; but that the forty pounds a year 
must return to our family after her life, which we both wished might be long and 
happy. 

Let no reader wonder at my extraordinary concern for this poor woman, or at 
my giving my bounty to her a place in this account. It is not, I assure you, to 
make a pageantry of my charity, or to value myself upon the greatness of my 
soul, that should give in so profuse a manner as this, which was above my figure, 
if my wealth had been twice as much as it was; but there was another spring 
from whence all flowed, and ‘tis on that account I speak of it. Was it possible I 
could think of a poor desolate woman with four children, and her husband gone 
from her, and perhaps good for little if he had stayed—lI say, was I, that had 
tasted so deep of the sorrows of such a kind of widowhood, able to look on her, 
and think of her circumstances, and not be touched in an uncommon manner? 
No, no; I never looked on her and her family, though she was not left so helpless 
and friendless as I had been, without remembering my own condition, when 
Amy was sent out to pawn or sell my pair of stays to buy a breast of mutton and 
a bunch of turnips; nor could I look on her poor children, though not poor and 
perishing, like mine, without tears; reflecting on the dreadful condition that mine 
were reduced to, when poor Amy sent them all into their aunt’s in Spitalfields, 
and run away from them. These were the original springs, or fountain-head, from 
whence my affectionate thoughts were moved to assist this poor woman. 

When a poor debtor, having lain long in the Compter, or Ludgate, or the 
King’s Bench for debt, afterwards gets out, rises again in the world, and grows 
rich, such a one is a certain benefactor to the prisoners there, and perhaps to 
every prison he passes by as long as he lives, for he remembers the dark days of 


his own sorrow; and even those who never had the experience of such sorrows to 
stir up their minds to acts of charity would have the same charitable, good 
disposition did they as sensibly remember what it is that distinguishes them from 
others by a more favourable and merciful Providence. 

This, I say, was, however, the spring of my concern for this honest, friendly, 
and grateful Quaker; and as I had so plentiful a fortune in the world, I resolved 
she should taste the fruit of her kind usage to me in a manner that she could not 
expect. 

All the while I talked to her I saw the disorder of her mind; the sudden joy was 
too much for her, and she coloured, trembled, changed, and at last grew pale, 
and was indeed near fainting, when she hastily rung a little bell for her maid, 
who coming in immediately, she beckoned to her—for speak she could not—to 
fill her a glass of wine; but she had no breath to take it in, and was almost 
choked with that which she took in her mouth. I saw she was ill, and assisted her 
what I could, and with spirits and things to smell to just kept her from fainting, 
when she beckoned to her maid to withdraw, and immediately burst out in 
crying, and that relieved her. When she recovered herself a little she flew to me, 
and throwing her arms about my neck, “Oh!” says she, “thou hast almost killed 
me;” and there she hung, laying her head in my neck for half a quarter of an 
hour, not able to speak, but sobbing like a child that had been whipped. 

I was very sorry that I did not stop a little in the middle of my discourse and 
make her drink a glass of wine before it had put her spirits into such a violent 
motion; but it was too late, and it was ten to one odds but that it had killed her. 

But she came to herself at last, and began to say some very good things in 
return for my kindness. I would not let her go on, but told her I had more to say 
to her still than all this, but that I would let it alone till another time. My 
meaning was about the box of plate, good part of which I gave her, and some I 
gave to Amy; for I had so much plate, and some so large, that I thought if I let 
my husband see it he might be apt to wonder what occasion I could ever have for 
so much, and for plate of such a kind too; as particularly a great cistern for 
bottles, which cost a hundred and twenty pounds, and some large candlesticks 
too big for any ordinary use. These I caused Amy to sell; in short, Amy sold 
above three hundred pounds’ worth of plate; what I gave the Quaker was worth 
above sixty pounds, and I gave Amy above thirty pounds’ worth, and yet I had a 
great deal left for my husband. 

Nor did our kindness to the Quaker end with the forty pounds a year, for we 
were always, while we stayed with her, which was above ten months, giving her 
one good thing or another; and, in a word, instead of lodging with her, she 
boarded with us, for I kept the house, and she and all her family ate and drank 


with us, and yet we paid her the rent of the house too; in short, I remembered my 
widowhood, and I made this widow’s heart glad many a day the more upon that 
account. 

And now my spouse and I began to think of going over to Holland, where I 
had proposed to him to live, and in order to settle all the preliminaries of our 
future manner of living, I began to draw in my effects, so as to have them all at 
command upon whatever occasion we thought fit; after which, one morning I 
called my spouse up to me: “Hark ye, sir,” said I to him, “I have two very 
weighty questions to ask of you. I don’t know what answer you will give to the 
first, but I doubt you will be able to give but a sorry answer to the other, and yet, 
I assure you, it is of the last importance to yourself, and towards the future part 
of your life, wherever it is to be.” 

He did not seem to be much alarmed, because he could see I was speaking in a 
kind of merry way. “Let’s hear your questions, my dear,” says he, “and Ill give 
the best answer I can to them.” “Why, first,” says I: 

“T, You have married a wife here, made her a lady, and put her in expectation 
of being something else still when she comes abroad. Pray have you examined 
whether you are able to supply all her extravagant demands when she comes 
abroad, and maintain an expensive Englishwoman in all her pride and vanity? In 
short, have you inquired whether you are able to keep her? 

“TI. You have married a wife here, and given her a great many fine things, and 
you maintain her like a princess, and sometimes call her so. Pray what portion 
have you had with her? what fortune has she been to you? and where does her 
estate lie, that you keep her so fine? I am afraid that you keep her in a figure a 
great deal above her estate, at least above all that you have seen of it yet. Are 
you sure you han’t got a bite, and that you have not made a beggar a lady?” 

“Well,” says he, “have you any more questions to ask? Let’s have them all 
together; perhaps they may be all answered in a few words, as well as these 
two.” “No,” says I, “these are the two grand questions—at least for the present.” 
“Why, then,” says he, “I’ll answer you in a few words; that I am fully master of 
my own circumstances, and, without farther inquiry, can let my wife you speak 
of know, that as I have made her a lady I can maintain her as a lady, wherever 
she goes with me; and this whether I have one pistole of her portion, or whether 
she has any portion or no; and as I have not inquired whether she has any portion 
or not, so she shall not have the less respect showed her from me, or be obliged 
to live meaner, or be anyways straitened on that account; on the contrary, if she 
goes abroad to live with me in my own country, I will make her more than a 
lady, and support the expense of it too, without meddling with anything she has; 
and this, I suppose,” says he, “contains an answer to both your questions 


together.” 

He spoke this with a great deal more earnestness in his countenance than I had 
when I proposed my questions, and said a great many kind things upon it, as the 
consequence of former discourses, so that I was obliged to be in earnest too. 
“My dear,” says I, “I was but in jest in my questions; but they were proposed to 
introduce what I am going to say to you in earnest; namely, that if I am to go 
abroad, ‘tis time I should let you know how things stand, and what I have to 
bring you with your wife; how it is to be disposed and secured, and the like; and 
therefore come,” says I, “sit down, and let me show you your bargain here; I 
hope you will find that you have not got a wife without a fortune.” 

He told me then, that since he found I was in earnest, he desired that I would 
adjourn it till to-morrow, and then we would do as the poor people do after they 
marry, feel in their pockets, and see how much money they can bring together in 
the world. “Well,” says I, “with all my heart;” and so we ended our talk for that 
time. 

As this was in the moming, my spouse went out after dinner to his 
goldsmith’s, as he said, and about three hours after returns with a porter and two 
large boxes with him; and his servant brought another box, which I observed was 
almost as heavy as the two that the porter brought, and made the poor fellow 
sweat heartily; he dismissed the porter, and in a little while after went out again 
with his man, and returning at night, brought another porter with more boxes and 
bundles, and all was carried up, and put into a chamber, next to our bedchamber; 
and in the morning he called for a pretty large round table, and began to unpack. 


When the boxes were opened, I found they were chiefly full of books, and 
papers, and parchments, I mean books of accounts, and writings, and such things 
as were in themselves of no moment to me, because I understood them not; but I 
perceived he took them all out, and spread them about him upon the table and 
chairs, and began to be very busy with them; so I withdrew and left him; and he 
was indeed so busy among them, that he never missed me till I had been gone a 
good while; but when he had gone through all his papers, and come to open a 
little box, he called for me again. “Now,” says he, and called me his countess, “I 
am ready to answer your first question; if you will sit down till I have opened 
this box, we will see how it stands.” 

So we opened the box; there was in it indeed what I did not expect, for I 
thought he had sunk his estate rather than raised it; but he produced me in 
goldsmiths’ bills, and stock in the English East India Company, about sixteen 
thousand pounds sterling; then he gave into my hands nine assignments upon the 
Bank of Lyons in France, and two upon the rents of the town-house in Paris, 
amounting in the whole to 5800 crowns per annum, or annual rent, as it is called 
there; and lastly, the sum of 30,000 rixdollars in the Bank of Amsterdam; 
besides some jewels and gold in the box to the value of about £1500 or £1600, 
among which was a very good necklace of pearl of about £200 value; and that he 
pulled out and tied about my neck, telling me that should not be reckoned into 
the account. 

I was equally pleased and surprised, and it was with an inexpressible joy that I 
saw him so rich. 

“You might well tell me,” said I, “that you were able to make me countess, 
and maintain me as such.” In short, he was immensely rich; for besides all this, 
he showed me, which was the reason of his being so busy among the books, I 
say, he showed me several adventures he had abroad in the business of his 
merchandise; as particularly an eighth share in an East India ship then abroad; an 
account-courant with a merchant at Cadiz in Spain; about £3000 lent upon 
bottomry, upon ships gone to the Indies; and a large cargo of goods in a 
merchant’s hands, for sale at Lisbon in Portugal; so that in his books there was 
about £12,000 more; all which put together, made about £27,000 sterling, and 
£1320 a year. 

I stood amazed at this account, as well I might, and said nothing to him for a 
good while, and the rather because I saw him still busy looking over his books. 
After a while, as I was going to express my wonder, “Hold, my dear,” says he, 
“this is not all neither;” then he pulled me out some old seals, and small 
parchment rolls, which I did not understand; but he told me they were a right of 
reversion which he had to a paternal estate in his family, and a mortgage of 


14,000 rixdollars, which he had upon it, in the hands of the present possessor; so 
that was about £3000 more. 

“But now hold again,” says he, “for I must pay my debts out of all this, and 
they are very great, I assure you;” and the first he said was a black article of 
8000 pistoles, which he had a lawsuit about at Paris, but had it awarded against 
him, which was the loss he had told me of, and which made him leave Paris in 
disgust; that in other accounts he owed about £5300 sterling; but after all this, 
upon the whole, he had still £17,000 clear stock in money, and £1320 a year in 
rent. 

After some pause, it came to my turn to speak. “Well,” says I, “‘tis very hard a 
gentleman with such a fortune as this should come over to England, and marry a 
wife with nothing; it shall never,” says I, “be said, but what I have, I’ll bring into 
the public stock;” so I began to produce. 

First, I pulled out the mortgage which good Sir Robert had procured for me, 
the annual rent £700 per annum; the principal money £14,000. 

Secondly, I pulled out another mortgage upon land, procured by the same 
faithful friend, which at three times had advanced £12,000. 

Thirdly, I pulled him out a parcel of little securities, procured by several 
hands, by fee-farm rents, and such petty mortgages as those times afforded, 
amounting to £10,800 principal money, and paying six hundred and thirty-six 
pounds a-year. So that in the whole there was two thousand and fifty-six pounds 
a year ready money constantly coming in. 

When I had shown him all these, I laid them upon the table, and bade him take 
them, that he might be able to give me an answer to the second question. What 
fortune he had with his wife? And laughed a little at it. 

He looked at them awhile, and then handed them all back again to me: “TI will 
not touch them,” says he, “nor one of them, till they are all settled in trustees’ 
hands for your own use, and the management wholly your own.” 

I cannot omit what happened to me while all this was acting; though it was 
cheerful work in the main, yet I trembled every joint of me, worse for aught I 
know than ever Belshazzar did at the handwriting on the wall, and the occasion 
was every way as just. “Unhappy wretch,” said I to myself, “shall my ill-got 
wealth, the product of prosperous lust, and of a vile and vicious life of 
whoredom and adultery, be intermingled with the honest well-gotten estate of 
this innocent gentleman, to be a moth and a caterpillar among it, and bring the 
judgments of heaven upon him, and upon what he has, for my sake? Shall my 
wickedness blast his comforts? Shall I be fire in his flax? and be a means to 
provoke heaven to curse his blessings? God forbid! I’ll keep them asunder if it 
be possible.” 


This is the true reason why I have been so particular in the account of my vast 
acquired stock; and how his estate, which was perhaps the product of many 
years’ fortunate industry, and which was equal if not superior to mine at best, 
was, at my request, kept apart from mine, as is mentioned above. 

I have told you how he gave back all my writings into my own hands again. 
“Well,” says I, “seeing you will have it be kept apart, it shall be so, upon one 
condition, which I have to propose, and no other.” “And what is the condition?” 
says he. “Why,” says I, “all the pretence I can have for the making over my own 
estate to me is, that in case of your mortality, I may have it reserved for me, if I 
outlive you.” “Well,” says he, “that is true” “But then,” said I, “the annual 
income is always received by the husband, during his life, as ‘tis supposed, for 
the mutual subsistence of the family; now,” says I, “here is £2000 a year, which I 
believe is as much as we shall spend, and I desire none of it may be saved; and 
all the income of your own estate, the interest of the £17,000 and the £1320 a 
year, may be constantly laid by for the increase of your estate; and so,” added I, 
“by joining the interest every year to the capital you will perhaps grow as rich as 
you would do if you were to trade with it all, if you were obliged to keep house 
out of it too.” 

He liked the proposal very well, and said it should be so; and this way I, in 
some measure, satisfied myself that I should not bring my husband under the 
blast of a just Providence, for mingling my cursed ill-gotten wealth with his 
honest estate. This was occasioned by the reflections which, at some certain 
intervals of time, came into my thoughts of the justice of heaven, which I had 
reason to expect would some time or other still fall upon me or my effects, for 
the dreadful life I had lived. 

And let nobody conclude from the strange success I met with in all my wicked 
doings, and the vast estate which I had raised by it, that therefore I either was 
happy or easy. No, no, there was a dart struck into the liver; there was a secret 
hell within, even all the while, when our joy was at the highest; but more 
especially now, after it was all over, and when, according to all appearance, I 
was one of the happiest women upon earth; all this while, I say, I had such 
constant terror upon my mind, as gave me every now and then very terrible 
shocks, and which made me expect something very frightful upon every accident 
of life. 

In a word, it never lightened or thundered, but I expected the next flash would 
penetrate my vitals, and melt the sword (soul) in this scabbard of flesh; it never 
blew a storm of wind, but I expected the fall of some stack of chimneys, or some 
part of the house, would bury me in its ruins; and so of other things. 

But I shall perhaps have occasion to speak of all these things again by-and-by; 


the case before us was in a manner settled; we had full four thousand pounds per 
annum for our future subsistence, besides a vast sum in jewels and plate; and 
besides this, I had about eight thousand pounds reserved in money which I kept 
back from him, to provide for my two daughters, of whom I have much yet to 
Say. 

With this estate, settled as you have heard, and with the best husband in the 
world, I left England again; I had not only, in human prudence, and by the nature 
of the thing, being now married and settled in so glorious a manner,—TI say, I 
had not only abandoned all the gay and wicked course which I had gone through 
before, but I began to look back upon it with that horror and that detestation 
which is the certain companion, if not the forerunner, of repentance. 

Sometimes the wonders of my present circumstances would work upon me, 
and I should have some raptures upon my soul, upon the subject of my coming 
so smoothly out of the arms of hell, that I was not ingulfed in ruin, as most who 
lead such lives are, first or last; but this was a flight too high for me; I was not 
come to that repentance that is raised from a sense of Heaven’s goodness; I 
repented of the crime, but it was of another and lower kind of repentance, and 
rather moved by my fears of vengeance, than from a sense of being spared from 
being punished, and landed safe after a storm. 

The first thing which happened after our coming to the Hague (where we 
lodged for a while) was, that my spouse saluted me one morning with the title of 
countess, as he said he intended to do, by having the inheritance to which the 
honour was annexed made over to him. It is true, it was a reversion, but it soon 
fell, and in the meantime, as all the brothers of a count are called counts, so I had 
the title by courtesy, about three years before I had it in reality. 

I was agreeably surprised at this coming so soon, and would have had my 
spouse have taken the money which it cost him out of my stock, but he laughed 
at me, and went on. 

I was now in the height of my glory and prosperity, and I was called the 
Countess de ; for I had obtained that unlooked for, which I secretly aimed 
at, and was really the main reason of my coming abroad. I took now more 
servants, lived in a kind of magnificence that I had not been acquainted with, 
was Called “your honour” at every word, and had a coronet behind my coach; 
though at the same time I knew little or nothing of my new pedigree. 

The first thing that my spouse took upon him to manage, was to declare 
ourselves married eleven years before our arriving in Holland; and consequently 
to acknowledge our little son, who was yet in England, to be legitimate; order 
him to be brought over, and added to his family, and acknowledge him to be our 
own. 





This was done by giving notice to his people at Nimeguen, where his children 
(which were two sons and a daughter) were brought up, that he was come over 
from England, and that he was arrived at the Hague with his wife, and should 
reside there some time, and that he would have his two sons brought down to see 
him; which accordingly was done, and where I entertained them with all the 
kindness and tenderness that they could expect from their mother-in-law; and 
who pretended to be so ever since they were two or three years old. 

This supposing us to have been so long married was not difficult at all, in a 
country where we had been seen together about that time, viz., eleven years and 
a half before, and where we had never been seen afterwards till we now returned 
together: this being seen together was also openly owned and acknowledged, of 
course, by our friend the merchant at Rotterdam, and also by the people in the 
house where we both lodged in the same city, and where our first intimacies 
began, and who, as it happened, were all alive; and therefore, to make it the 
more public, we made a tour to Rotterdam again, lodged in the same house, and 
was visited there by our friend the merchant, and afterwards invited frequently to 
his house, where he treated us very handsomely. 

This conduct of my spouse, and which he managed very cleverly, was indeed 
a testimony of a wonderful degree of honesty and affection to our little son; for it 
was done purely for the sake of the child. 

I call it an honest affection, because it was from a principle of honesty that he 
so earnestly concerned himself to prevent the scandal which would otherwise 
have fallen upon the child, who was itself innocent; and as it was from this 
principle of justice that he so earnestly solicited me, and conjured me by the 
natural affections of a mother, to marry him when it was yet young within me 
and unborn, that the child might not suffer for the sin of its father and mother; 
so, though at the same time he really loved me very well, yet I had reason to 
believe that it was from this principle of justice to the child that he came to 
England again to seek me with design to marry me, and, as he called it, save the 
innocent lamb from infamy worse than death. 

It was with a just reproach to myself that I must repeat it again, that I had not 
the same concern for it, though it was the child of my own body; nor had I ever 
the hearty affectionate love to the child that he had. What the reason of it was I 
cannot tell; and, indeed, I had shown a general neglect of the child through all 
the gay years of my London revels, except that I sent Amy to look upon it now 
and then, and to pay for its nursing; as for me, I scarce saw it four times in the 
first four years of its life, and often wished it would go quietly out of the world; 
whereas a son which I had by the jeweller, I took a different care of, and showed 
a different concern for, though I did not let him know me; for I provided very 


well for him, had him put out very well to school, and when he came to years fit 
for it, let him go over with a person of honesty and good business, to the Indies; 
and after he had lived there some time, and began to act for himself, sent him 
over the value of £2000, at several times, with which he traded and grew rich; 
and, as ‘tis to be hoped, may at last come over again with forty or fifty thousand 
pounds in his pocket, as many do who have not such encouragement at their 
beginning. 

I also sent him over a wife, a beautiful young lady, well-bred, an exceeding 
good-natured pleasant creature; but the nice young fellow did not like her, and 
had the impudence to write to me, that is, to the person I employed to correspond 
with him, to send him another, and promised that he would marry her I had sent 
him, to a friend of his, who liked her better than he did; but I took it so ill, that I 
would not send him another, and withal, stopped another article of £1000 which 
I had appointed to send him. He considered of it afterwards, and offered to take 
her; but then truly she took so ill the first affront he put upon her, that she would 
not have him, and I sent him word I thought she was very much in the right. 
However, after courting her two years, and some friends interposing, she took 
him, and made him an excellent wife, as I knew she would, but I never sent him 
the thousand pounds cargo, so that he lost that money for misusing me, and took 
the lady at last without it. 

My new spouse and I lived a very regular, contemplative life; and, in itself, 
certainly a life filled with all human felicity. But if I looked upon my present 
situation with satisfaction, as I certainly did, so, in proportion, I on all occasions 
looked back on former things with detestation, and with the utmost affliction; 
and now, indeed, and not till now, those reflections began to prey upon my 
comforts, and lessen the sweets of my other enjoyments. They might be said to 
have gnawed a hole in my heart before; but now they made a hole quite through 
it: now they ate into all my pleasant things, made bitter every sweet, and mixed 
my sighs with every smile. 

Not all the affluence of a plentiful fortune; not a hundred thousand pounds 
estate (for, between us, we had little less); not honour and titles, attendants and 
equipages; in a word, not all the things we call pleasure, could give me any 
relish, or sweeten the taste of things to me; at least, not so much but I grew sad, 
heavy, pensive, and melancholy; slept little, and ate little; dreamed continually 
of the most frightful and terrible things imaginable: nothing but apparitions of 
devils and monsters, falling into gulfs, and off from steep and high precipices, 
and the like; so that in the morning, when I should rise, and be refreshed with the 
blessing of rest, I was hag-ridden with frights and terrible things formed merely 
in the imagination, and was either tired and wanted sleep, or overrun with 


vapours, and not fit for conversing with my family, or any one else. 

My husband, the tenderest creature in the world, and particularly so to me, 
was in great concern for me, and did everything that lay in his power to comfort 
and restore me; strove to reason me out of it; then tried all the ways possible to 
divert me: but it was all to no purpose, or to but very little. 

My only relief was sometimes to unbosom myself to poor Amy, when she and 
I was alone; and she did all she could to comfort me. But all was to little effect 
there; for, though Amy was the better penitent before, when we had been in the 
storm, Amy was just where she used to be now, a wild, gay, loose wretch, and 
not much the graver for her age; for Amy was between forty and fifty by this 
time too. 

But to go on with my own story. As I had no comforter, so I had no 
counsellor; it was well, as I often thought, that I was not a Roman Catholic; for 
what a piece of work should I have made, to have gone to a priest with such a 
history as I had to tell him; and what penance would any father confessor have 
obliged me to perform, especially if he had been honest, and true to his office! 

However, as I had none of the recourse, so I had none of the absolution, by 
which the criminal confessing goes away comforted; but I went about with a 
heart loaded with crime, and altogether in the dark as to what I was to do; and in 
this condition I languished near two years. I may well call it languishing, for if 
Providence had not relieved me, I should have died in little time. But of that 
hereafter. 

I must now go back to another scene, and join it to this end of my story, which 
will complete all my concern with England, at least all that I shall bring into this 
account. 

I have hinted at large what I had done for my two sons, one at Messina, and 
the other in the Indies; but I have not gone through the story of my two 
daughters. I was so in danger of being known by one of them, that I durst not see 
her, so as to let her know who I was; and for the other, I could not well know 
how to see her, and own her, and let her see me, because she must then know 
that I would not let her sister know me, which would look strange; so that, upon 
the whole, I resolved to see neither of them at all. But Amy managed all that for 
me; and when she had made gentlewomen of them both, by giving them a good, 
though late education, she had like to have blown up the whole case, and herself 
and me too, by an unhappy discovery of herself to the last of them, that is, to her 
who was our cook-maid, and who, as I said before, Amy had been obliged to 
turn away, for fear of the very discovery which now happened. I have observed 
already in what manner Amy managed her by a third person; and how the girl, 
when she was set up for a lady, as above, came and visited Amy at my lodgings; 


after which, Amy going, as was her custom, to see the girl’s brother (my son) at 
the honest man’s house in Spitalfields, both the girls were there, merely by 
accident, at the same time; and the other girl unawares discovered the secret, 
namely, that this was the lady that had done all this for them. 

Amy was greatly surprised at it; but as she saw there was no remedy, she 
made a jest of it, and so after that conversed openly, being still satisfied that 
neither of them could make much of it, as long as they knew nothing of me. So 
she took them together one time, and told them the history, as she called it, of 
their mother, beginning at the miserable carrying them to their aunt’s; she owned 
she was not their mother herself, but described her to them. However, when she 
said she was not their mother, one of them expressed herself very much 
surprised, for the girl had taken up a strong fancy that Amy was really her 
mother, and that she had, for some particular reasons, concealed it from her; and 
therefore, when she told her frankly that she was not her mother, the girl fell a- 
crying, and Amy had much ado to keep life in her. This was the girl who was at 
first my cook-maid in the Pall Mall. When Amy had brought her to again a little, 
and she had recovered her first disorder, Amy asked what ailed her? The poor 
girl hung about her, and kissed her, and was in such a passion still, though she 
was a great wench of nineteen or twenty years old, that she could not be brought 
to speak a great while. At last, having recovered her speech, she said still, “But 
oh! Do not say you a’n’t my mother! I’m sure you are my mother;” and then the 
girl cried again like to kill herself. Amy could not tell what to do with her a good 
while; she was loth to say again she was not her mother, because she would not 
throw her into a fit of crying again; but she went round about a little with her. 
“Why, child,” says she, “why would you have me be your mother? If it be 
because I am so kind to you, be easy, my dear,” says Amy; “I’ll be as kind to 
you still, as if I was your mother.” 

“Ay, but,” says the girl, “I am sure you are my mother too; and what have I 
done that you won’t own me, and that you will not be called my mother? Though 
I am poor, you have made me a gentlewoman,” says she, “and I won’t do 
anything to disgrace you; besides,’ added she, “I can keep a secret, too, 
especially for my own mother, sure;” then she calls Amy her dear mother, and 
hung about her neck again, crying still vehemently. 

This last part of the girl’s words alarmed Amy, and, as she told me, frighted 
her terribly; nay, she was so confounded with it, that she was not able to govern 
herself, or to conceal her disorder from the girl herself, as you shall hear. Amy 
was at a full stop, and confused to the last degree; and the girl, a sharp jade, 
turned it upon her. “My dear mother,” says she, “do not be uneasy about it; I 
know it all; but do not be uneasy, I won’t let my sister know a word of it, or my 


brother either, without you giving me leave; but don’t disown me now you have 
found me; don’t hide yourself from me any longer; I can’t bear that,” says she, 
“it will break my heart.” 

“T think the girl’s mad,” says Amy; “why, child, I tell thee, if I was thy mother 
I would not disown thee; don’t you see I am as kind to you as if I was your 
mother?” Amy might as well have sung a song to a kettledrum, as talk to her. 
“Yes,” says the girl, “you are very good to me indeed;” and that was enough to 
make anybody believe she was her mother too; but, however, that was not the 
case, she had other reasons to believe, and to know, that she was her mother; and 
it was a sad thing she would not let her call her mother, who was her own child. 

Amy was so heart-full with the disturbance of it, that she did not enter farther 
with her into the inquiry, as she would otherwise have done; I mean, as to what 
made the girl so positive; but comes away, and tells me the whole story. 

I was thunderstruck with the story at first, and much more afterwards, as you 
shall hear; but, I say, I was thunderstruck at first, and amazed, and said to Amy, 
“There must be something or other in it more than we know of.” But, having 
examined farther into it, I found the girl had no notion of anybody but of Amy; 
and glad I was that I was not concerned in the pretence, and that the girl had no 
notion of me in it. But even this easiness did not continue long; for the next time 
Amy went to see her, she was the same thing, and rather more violent with Amy 
than she was before. Amy endeavoured to pacify her by all the ways imaginable: 
first, she told her she took it ill that she would not believe her; and told her, if 
she would not give over such a foolish whimsey, she would leave her to the wide 
world as she found her. 

This put the girl into fits, and she cried ready to kill herself, and hung about 
Amy again like a child. “Why,” says Amy, “why can you not be easy with me, 
then, and compose yourself, and let me go on to do you good, and show you 
kindness, as I would do, and as I intend to do? Can you think that if I was your 
mother, I would not tell you so? What whimsey is this that possesses your 
mind?” says Amy. Well, the girl told her in a few words (but those few such as 
frighted Amy out of her wits, and me too) that she knew well enough how it was. 
“T know,” says she, “when you left ,’ naming the village, “where I lived 
when my father went away from us all, that you went over to France; I know that 
too, and who you went with,” says the girl; “did not my Lady Roxana come back 
again with you? I know it all well enough; though I was but a child, I have heard 
it all.” And thus she run on with such discourse as put Amy out of all temper 
again; and she raved at her like a bedlam, and told her she would never come 
near her any more; she might go a-begging again if she would; she’d have 
nothing to do with her. The girl, a passionate wench, told her she knew the worst 





of it, she could go to service again, and if she would not own her own child, she 
must do as she pleased; then she fell into a passion of crying again, as if she 
would kill herself. 

In short, this girl’s conduct terrified Amy to the last degree, and me too; and 
was it not that we knew the girl was quite wrong in some things, she was yet so 
right in some other, that it gave me a great deal of perplexity; but that which put 
Amy the most to it, was that the girl (my daughter) told her that she (meaning 
me, her mother) had gone away with the jeweller, and into France too; she did 
not call him the jeweller, but with the landlord of the house; who, after her 
mother fell into distress, and that Amy had taken all the children from her, made 
much of her, and afterwards married her. 

In short, it was plain the girl had but a broken account of things, but yet that 
she had received some accounts that had a reality in the bottom of them, so that, 
it seems, our first measures, and the amour with the jeweller, were not so 
concealed as I thought they had been; and, it seems, came in a broken manner to 
my sister-in-law, who Amy carried the children to, and she made some bustle, it 
seems, about it. But, as good luck was, it was too late, and I was removed and 
gone, none knew whither, or else she would have sent all the children home to 
me again, to be sure. 

This we picked out of the girl’s discourse, that is to say, Amy did, at several 
times; but it all consisted of broken fragments of stories, such as the girl herself 
had heard so long ago, that she herself could make very little of it; only that in 
the main, that her mother had played the whore; had gone away with the 
gentleman that was landlord of the house; that he married her; that she went into 
France. And, as she had learned in my family, where she was a servant, that Mrs. 
Amy and her Lady Roxana had been in France together, so she put all these 
things together, and joining them with the great kindness that Amy now showed 
her, possessed the creature that Amy was really her mother, nor was it possible 
for Amy to conquer it for a long time. 

But this, after I had searched into it, as far as by Amy’s relation I could get an 
account of it, did not disquiet me half so much as that the young slut had got the 
name of Roxana by the end, and that she knew who her Lady Roxana was, and 
the like; though this, neither, did not hang together, for then she would not have 
fixed upon Amy for her mother. But some time after, when Amy had almost 
persuaded her out of it, and that the girl began to be so confounded in her 
discourses of it, that she made neither head nor tail, at last the passionate 
creature flew out in a kind of rage, and said to Amy, that if she was not her 
mother, Madam Roxana was her mother then, for one of them, she was sure, was 
her mother; and then all this that Amy had done for her was by Madam Roxana’s 


order. “And I am sure,” says she, “it was my Lady Roxana’s coach that brought 
the gentlewoman, whoever it was, to my uncle’s in Spitalfields, for the 
coachman told me so.” Amy fell a-laughing at her aloud, as was her usual way; 
but, as Amy told me, it was but on one side of her mouth, for she was so 
confounded at her discourse, that she was ready to sink into the ground; and so 
was I too when she told it me. 

However, Amy brazened her out of it all; told her, “Well, since you think you 
are so high-born as to be my Lady Roxana’s daughter, you may go to her and 
claim your kindred, can’t you? I suppose,” says Amy, “you know where to find 
her?” She said she did not question to find her, for she knew where she was gone 
to live privately; but, though, she might be removed again. “For I know how it 
is,” says she, with a kind of a smile or a grin; “I know how it all is, well 
enough.” 

Amy was so provoked, that she told me, in short, she began to think it would 
be absolutely necessary to murder her. That expression filled me with horror, all 
my blood ran chill in my veins, and a fit of trembling seized me, that I could not 
speak a good while; at last. “What, is the devil in you, Amy?” said I. “Nay, nay,” 
says she, “let it be the devil or not the devil, if I thought she knew one tittle of 
your history, I would despatch her if she were my own daughter a thousand 
times.” “And I,” says I in a rage, “as well as I love you, would be the first that 
should put the halter about your neck, and see you hanged with more satisfaction 
than ever I saw you in my life; nay,” says I, “you would not live to be hanged, I 
believe I should cut your throat with my own hand; I am almost ready to do it,” 
said I, “as ‘tis, for your but naming the thing.” With that, I called her cursed 
devil, and bade her get out of the room. 

I think it was the first time that ever I was angry with Amy in all my life; and 
when all was done, though she was a devilish jade in having such a thought, yet 
it was all of it the effect of her excess of affection and fidelity to me. 

But this thing gave me a terrible shock, for it happened just after I was 
married, and served to hasten my going over to Holland; for I would not have 
been seen, so as to be known by the name of Roxana, no, not for ten thousand 
pounds; it would have been enough to have ruined me to all intents and purposes 
with my husband, and everybody else too; I might as well have been the 
“German princess.” 

Well, I set Amy to work; and give Amy her due, she set all her wits to work to 
find out which way this girl had her knowledge, but, more particularly, how 
much knowledge she had—that is to say, what she really knew, and what she did 
not know, for this was the main thing with me; how she could say she knew who 
Madam Roxana was, and what notions she had of that affair, was very 


mysterious to me, for it was certain she could not have a right notion of me, 
because she would have it be that Amy was her mother. 

I scolded heartily at Amy for letting the girl ever know her, that is to say, 
know her in this affair; for that she knew her could not be hid, because she, as I 
might say, served Amy, or rather under Amy, in my family, as is said before; but 
she (Amy) talked with her at first by another person, and not by herself; and that 
secret came out by an accident, as I have said above. 

Amy was concerned at it as well as I, but could not help it; and though it gave 
us great uneasiness, yet, as there was no remedy, we were bound to make as little 
noise of it as we could, that it might go no farther. I bade Amy punish the girl for 
it, and she did so, for she parted with her in a huff, and told her she should see 
she was not her mother, for that she could leave her just where she found her; 
and seeing she could not be content to be served by the kindness of a friend, but 
that she would needs make a mother of her, she would, for the future, be neither 
mother or friend, and so bid her go to service again, and be a drudge as she was 
before. 

The poor girl cried most lamentably, but would not be beaten out of it still; but 
that which dumbfoundered Amy more than all the rest was that when she had 
berated the poor girl a long time, and could not beat her out of it, and had, as I 
have observed, threatened to leave her, the girl kept to what she said before, and 
put this turn to it again, that she was sure, if Amy wa’n’t, my Lady Roxana was 
her mother, and that she would go find her out; adding, that she made no doubt 
but she could do it, for she knew where to inquire the name of her new husband. 

Amy came home with this piece of news in her mouth to me. I could easily 
perceive when she came in that she was mad in her mind, and in a rage at 
something or other, and was in great pain to get it out; for when she came first 
in, my husband was in the room. However, Amy going up to undress her, I soon 
made an excuse to follow her, and coming into the room, “What the d—l is the 
matter, Amy?” says I; “I am sure you have some bad news.” “News,” says Amy 
aloud; “ay, so I have; I think the d—I is in that young wench. She’I] ruin us all 
and herself too; there’s no quieting her.” So she went on and told me all the 
particulars; but sure nothing was so astonished as I was when she told me that 
the girl knew I was married, that she knew my husband’s name, and would 
endeavour to find me out. I thought I should have sunk down at the very words. 
In the middle of all my amazement, Amy starts up and runs about the room like 
a distracted body. “I must put an end to it, that I will; I can’t bear it—I must 
murder her, I’ll kill the b ;” and swears by her Maker, in the most serious 
tone in the world, and then repeated it over three or four times, walking to and 
again in the room. “I will, in short, I will kill her, if there was not another wench 





in the world.” 

“Prithee hold thy tongue, Amy,” says I; “why, thou art mad.” “Ay, so I am,” 
says she, “stark mad; but Ill be the death of her for all that, and then I shall be 
sober again.” “But you sha’n’t,” says I, “you sha’n’t hurt a hair of her head; 
why, you ought to be hanged for what you have done already, for having 
resolved on it is doing it; as to the guilt of the fact you are a murderer already, as 
much as if you had done it already.” 

“T know that,” says Amy, “and it can be no worse; I’ll put you out of your 
pain, and her too; she shall never challenge you for her mother in this world, 
whatever she may in the next.” “Well, well,” says I, “be quiet, and do not talk 
thus, I can’t bear it.” So she grew a little soberer after a while. 

I must acknowledge, the notion of being discovered carried with it so many 
frightful ideas, and hurried my thoughts so much, that I was scarce myself any 
more than Amy, so dreadful a thing is a load of guilt upon the mind. 

And yet when Amy began the second time to talk thus abominably of killing 
the poor child, of murdering her, and swore by her Maker that she would, so that 
I began to see that she was in earnest, I was farther terrified a great deal, and it 
helped to bring me to myself again in other cases. 

We laid our heads together then to see if it was possible to discover by what 
means she had learned to talk so, and how she (I mean my girl) came to know 
that her mother had married a husband; but it would not do, the girl would 
acknowledge nothing, and gave but a very imperfect account of things still, 
being disgusted to the last degree with Amy’s leaving her so abruptly as she did. 

Well, Amy went to the house where the boy was; but it was all one, there they 
had only heard a confused story of the lady somebody, they knew not who, 
which the same wench had told them, but they gave no heed to it at all. Amy told 
them how foolishly the girl had acted, and how she had carried on the whimsey 
so far, in spite of all they could say to her; that she had taken it so ill, she would 
see her no more, and so she might e’en go to service again if she would, for she 
(Amy) would have nothing to do with her unless she humbled herself and 
changed her note, and that quickly too. 

The good old gentleman, who had been the benefactor to them all, was greatly 
concerned at it, and the good woman his wife was grieved beyond all expressing, 
and begged her ladyship (meaning Amy), not to resent it; they promised, too, 
they would talk with her about it, and the old gentlewoman added, with some 
astonishment, “Sure she cannot be such a fool but she will be prevailed with to 
hold her tongue, when she has it from your own mouth that you are not her 
mother, and sees that it disobliges your ladyship to have her insist upon it.” And 
so Amy came away with some expectation that it would be stopped here. 


But the girl was such a fool for all that, and persisted in it obstinately, 
notwithstanding all they could say to her; nay, her sister begged and entreated 
her not to play the fool, for that it would ruin her too, and that the lady (meaning 
Amy) would abandon them both. 

Well, notwithstanding this, she insisted, I say, upon it, and which was worse, 
the longer it lasted the more she began to drop Amy’s ladyship, and would have 
it that the Lady Roxana was her mother, and that she had made some inquiries 
about it, and did not doubt but she should find her out. 

When it was come to this, and we found there was nothing to be done with the 
girl, but that she was so obstinately bent upon the search after me, that she 
ventured to forfeit all she had in view; I say, when I found it was come to this, I 
began to be more serious in my preparations of my going beyond sea, and 
particularly, it gave me some reason to fear that there was something in it. But 
the following accident put me beside all my measures, and struck me into the 
greatest confusion that ever I was in my life. 

I was so near going abroad that my spouse and I had taken measures for our 
going off; and because I would be sure not to go too public, but so as to take 
away all possibility of being seen, I had made some exception to my spouse 
against going in the ordinary public passage boats. My pretence to him was the 
promiscuous crowds in those vessels, want of convenience, and the like. So he 
took the hint, and found me out an English merchant-ship, which was bound for 
Rotterdam, and getting soon acquainted with the master, he hired his whole ship, 
that is to say, his great cabin, for I do not mean his ship for freight, that so we 
had all the conveniences possible for our passage; and all things being near 
ready, he brought home the captain one day to dinner with him, that I might see 
him, and be acquainted a little with him. So we came after dinner to talk of the 
ship and the conveniences on board, and the captain pressed me earnestly to 
come on board and see the ship, intimating that he would treat us as well as he 
could; and in discourse I happened to say I hoped he had no other passengers. He 
said no, he had not; but, he said, his wife had courted him a good while to let her 
go over to Holland with him, for he always used that trade, but he never could 
think of venturing all he had in one bottom; but if I went with him he thought to 
take her and her kinswoman along with him this voyage, that they might both 
wait upon me; and so added, that if we would do him the honour to dine on 
board the next day, he would bring his wife on board, the better to make us 
welcome. 

Who now could have believed the devil had any snare at the bottom of all 
this? or that I was in any danger on such an occasion, so remote and out of the 
way as this was? But the event was the oddest that could be thought of. As it 


happened, Amy was not at home when we accepted this invitation, and so she 
was left out of the company; but instead of Amy, we took our honest, good- 
humoured, never-to-be-omitted friend the Quaker, one of the best creatures that 
ever lived, sure; and who, besides a thousand good qualities unmixed with one 
bad one, was particularly excellent for being the best company in the world; 
though I think I had carried Amy too, if she had not been engaged in this 
unhappy girl’s affair. For on a sudden the girl was lost, and no news was to be 
heard of her; and Amy had haunted her to every place she could think of, that it 
was likely to find her in; but all the news she could hear of her was, that she was 
gone to an old comrade’s house of hers, which she called sister, and who was 
married to a master of a ship, who lived at Redriff; and even this the jade never 
told me. It seems, when this girl was directed by Amy to get her some breeding, 
go to the boarding-school, and the like, she was recommended to a boarding- 
school at Camberwell, and there she contracted an acquaintance with a young 
lady (so they are all called), her bedfellow, that they called sisters, and promised 
never to break off their acquaintance. 

But judge you what an unaccountable surprise I must be in when I came on 
board the ship and was brought into the captain’s cabin, or what they call it, the 
great cabin of the ship, to see his lady or wife, and another young person with 
her, who, when I came to see her near hand, was my old cook-maid in the Pall 
Mall, and, as appeared by the sequel of the story, was neither more or less than 
my own daughter. That I knew her was out of doubt; for though she had not had 
opportunity to see me very often, yet I had often seen her, as I must needs, being 
in my own family so long. 

If ever I had need of courage, and a full presence of mind, it was now; it was 
the only valuable secret in the world to me, all depended upon this occasion; if 
the girl knew me, I was undone; and to discover any surprise or disorder had 
been to make her know me, or guess it, and discover herself. 

I was once going to feign a swooning and fainting away, and so falling on the 
ground, or floor, put them all into a hurry and fright, and by that means to get an 
opportunity to be continually holding something to my nose to smell to, and so 
hold my hand or my handkerchief, or both, before my mouth; then pretend I 
could not bear the smell of the ship, or the closeness of the cabin. But that would 
have been only to remove into a clearer air upon the quarter-deck, where we 
should, with it, have had a clearer light too; and if I had pretended the smell of 
the ship, it would have served only to have carried us all on shore to the 
captain’s house, which was hard by; for the ship lay so close to the shore, that 
we only walked over a plank to go on board, and over another ship which lay 
within her; so this not appearing feasible, and the thought not being two minutes 


old, there was no time, for the two ladies rose up, and we saluted, so that I was 
bound to come so near my girl as to kiss her, which I would not have done had it 
been possible to have avoided it, but there was no room to escape. 

I cannot but take notice here, that notwithstanding there was a secret horror 
upon my mind, and I was ready to sink when I came close to her to salute her, 
yet it was a secret inconceivable pleasure to me when I kissed her, to know that I 
kissed my own child, my own flesh and blood, born of my body, and who I had 
never kissed since I took the fatal farewell of them all, with a million of tears, 
and a heart almost dead with grief, when Amy and the good woman took them 
all away, and went with them to Spitalfields. No pen can describe, no words can 
express, I say, the strange impression which this thing made upon my spirits. I 
felt something shoot through my blood, my heart fluttered, my head flashed, and 
was dizzy, and all within me, as I thought, turned about, and much ado I had not 
to abandon myself to an excess of passion at the first sight of her, much more 
when my lips touched her face. I thought I must have taken her in my arms and 
kissed her again a thousand times, whether I would or no. 

But I roused up my judgment, and shook it off, and with infinite uneasiness in 
my mind, I sat down. You will not wonder if upon this surprise I was not 
conversable for some minutes, and that the disorder had almost discovered itself. 
I had a complication of severe things upon me, I could not conceal my disorder 
without the utmost difficulty, and yet upon my concealing it depended the whole 
of my prosperity; so I used all manner of violence with myself to prevent the 
mischief which was at the door. 

Well, I saluted her, but as I went first forward to the captain’s lady, who was 
at the farther end of the cabin, towards the light, I had the occasion offered to 
stand with my back to the light, when I turned about to her, who stood more on 
my left hand, so that she had not a fair sight of me, though I was so near her. I 
trembled, and knew neither what I did or said, I was in the utmost extremity, 
between so many particular circumstances as lay upon me, for I was to conceal 
my disorder from everybody at the utmost peril, and at the same time expected 
everybody would discern it. I was to expect she would discover that she knew 
me, and yet was, by all means possible, to prevent it. I was to conceal myself, if 
possible, and yet had not the least room to do anything towards it. In short, there 
was no retreat, no shifting anything off, no avoiding or preventing her having a 
full sight of me, nor was there any counterfeiting my voice, for then my husband 
would have perceived it. In short, there was not the least circumstance that 
offered me any assistance, or any favourable thing to help me in this exigence. 

After I had been upon the rack for near half-an-hour, during which I appeared 
stiff and reserved, and a little too formal, my spouse and the captain fell into 


discourses about the ship and the sea, and business remote from us women; and 
by-and-by the captain carried him out upon the quarter-deck, and left us all by 
ourselves in the great cabin. Then we began to be a little freer one with another, 
and I began to be a little revived by a sudden fancy of my own—namely, I 
thought I perceived that the girl did not know me, and the chief reason of my 
having such a notion was because I did not perceive the least disorder in her 
countenance, or the least change in her carriage, no confusion, no hesitation in 
her discourse; nor, which I had my eye particularly upon, did I observe that she 
fixed her eyes much upon me, that is to say, not singling me out to look steadily 
at me, as I thought would have been the case, but that she rather singled out my 
friend the Quaker, and chatted with her on several things; but I observed, too, 
that it was all about indifferent matters. 

This greatly encouraged me, and I began to be a little cheerful; but I was 
knocked down again as with a thunderclap, when turning to the captain’s wife, 
and discoursing of me, she said to her, “Sister, I cannot but think my lady to be 
very much like such a person.” Then she named the person, and the captain’s 
wife said she thought so too. The girl replied again, she was sure she had seen 
me before, but she could not recollect where; I answered (though her speech was 
not directed to me) that I fancied she had not seen me before in England, but 
asked if she had lived in Holland. She said, No, no, she had never been out of 
England, and I added, that she could not then have known me in England, unless 
it was very lately, for I had lived at Rotterdam a great while. This carried me out 
of that part of the broil pretty well, and to make it go off better, when a little 
Dutch boy came into the cabin, who belonged to the captain, and who I easily 
perceived to be Dutch, I jested and talked Dutch to him, and was merry about the 
boy, that is to say, as merry as the consternation I was still in would let me be. 

However, I began to be thoroughly convinced by this time that the girl did not 
know me, which was an infinite satisfaction to me, or, at least, that though she 
had some notion of me, yet that she did not think anything about my being who I 
was, and which, perhaps, she would have been as glad to have known as I would 
have been surprised if she had; indeed, it was evident that, had she suspected 
anything of the truth, she would not have been able to have concealed it. 

Thus this meeting went off, and, you may be sure, I was resolved, if once I got 
off of it, she should never see me again to revive her fancy; but I was mistaken 
there too, as you shall hear. After we had been on board, the captain’s lady 
carried us home to her house, which was but just on shore, and treated us there 
again very handsomely, and made us promise that we would come again and see 
her before we went to concert our affairs for the voyage and the like, for she 
assured us that both she and her sister went the voyage at that time for our 


company, and I thought to myself, “Then you’ll never go the voyage at all;” for I 
saw from that moment that it would be no way convenient for my ladyship to go 
with them, for that frequent conversation might bring me to her mind, and she 
would certainly claim her kindred to me in a few days, as indeed would have 
been the case. 

It is hardly possible for me to conceive what would have been our part in this 
affair had my woman Amy gone with me on board this ship; it had certainly 
blown up the whole affair, and I must for ever after have been this girl’s vassal, 
that is to say, have let her into the secret, and trusted to her keeping it too, or 
have been exposed and undone. The very thought filled me with horror. 

But I was not so unhappy neither, as it fell out, for Amy was not with us, and 
that was my deliverance indeed; yet we had another chance to get over still. As I 
resolved to put off the voyage, so I resolved to put off the visit, you may be sure, 
going upon this principle, namely, that I was fixed in it that the girl had seen her 
last of me, and should never see me more. 

However, to bring myself well off, and, withal, to see, if I could, a little farther 
into the matter, I sent my friend the Quaker to the captain’s lady to make the 
visit promised, and to make my excuse that I could not possibly wait on her, for 
that I was very much out of order; and in the end of the discourse I bade her 
insinuate to them that she was afraid I should not be able to get ready to go the 
voyage as soon as the captain would be obliged to go, and that perhaps we might 
put it off to his next voyage. I did not let the Quaker into any other reason for it 
than that I was indisposed; and not knowing what other face to put upon that 
part, I made her believe that I thought I was a-breeding. 

It was easy to put that into her head, and she of course hinted to the captain’s 
lady that she found me so very ill that she was afraid I would miscarry, and then, 
to be sure, I could not think of going. 

She went, and she managed that part very dexterously, as I knew she would, 
though she knew not a word of the grand reason of my indisposition; but I was 
all sunk and dead-hearted again when she told me she could not understand the 
meaning of one thing in her visit, namely, that the young woman, as she called 
her, that was with the captain’s lady, and who she called sister, was most 
impertinently inquisitive into things; as who I was? how long I had been in 
England? where I had lived? and the like; and that, above all the rest, she 
inquired if I did not live once at the other end of the town. 

“T thought her inquiries so out of the way,” says the honest Quaker, “that I 
gave her not the least satisfaction; but as I saw by thy answers on board the ship, 
when she talked of thee, that thou didst not incline to let her be acquainted with 
thee, so I was resolved that she should not be much the wiser for me; and when 


she asked me if thou ever lived’st here or there, I always said, No, but that thou 
wast a Dutch lady, and was going home again to thy family, and lived abroad.” 

I thanked her very heartily for that part, and indeed she served me in it more 
than I let her know she did: in a word, she thwarted the girl so cleverly, that if 
she had known the whole affair she could not have done it better. 

But, I must acknowledge, all this put me upon the rack again, and I was quite 
discouraged, not at all doubting but that the jade had a right scent of things, and 
that she knew and remembered my face, but had artfully concealed her 
knowledge of me till she might perhaps do it more to my disadvantage. I told all 
this to Amy, for she was all the relief I had. The poor soul (Amy) was ready to 
hang herself, that, as she said, she had been the occasion of it all; and that if I 
was ruined (which was the word I always used to her), she had ruined me; and 
she tormented herself about it so much, that I was sometimes fain to comfort her 
and myself too. 

What Amy vexed herself at was, chiefly, that she should be surprised so by the 
girl, as she called her; I mean surprised into a discovery of herself to the girl; 
which indeed was a false step of Amy’s, and so I had often told her. But it was to 
no purpose to talk of that now, the business was, how to get clear of the girl’s 
suspicions, and of the girl too, for it looked more threatening every day than 
other; and if I was uneasy at what Amy had told me of her rambling and rattling 
to her (Amy), I had a thousand times as much reason to be uneasy now, when 
she had chopped upon me so unhappily as this; and not only had seen my face, 
but knew too where I lived, what name I went by, and the like. 

And I am not come to the worst of it yet neither, for a few days after my friend 
the Quaker had made her visit, and excused me on the account of indisposition, 
as if they had done it in over and above kindness, because they had been told I 
was not well, they come both directly to my lodgings to visit me: the captain’s 
wife and my daughter (who she called sister), and the captain, to show them the 
place; the captain only brought them to the door, put them in, and went away 
upon some business. 

Had not the kind Quaker, in a lucky moment, come running in before them, 
they had not only clapped in upon me, in the parlour, as it had been a surprise, 
but which would have been a thousand times worse, had seen Amy with me; I 
think if that had happened, I had had no remedy but to take the girl by herself, 
and have made myself known to her, which would have been all distraction. 

But the Quaker, a lucky creature to me, happened to see them come to the 
door, before they rung the bell, and instead of going to let them in, came running 
in with some confusion in her countenance, and told me who was a-coming; at 
which Amy run first and I after her, and bid the Quaker come up as soon as she 


had let them in. 

I was going to bid her deny me, but it came into my thoughts, that having been 
represented so much out of order, it would have looked very odd; besides, I 
knew the honest Quaker, though she would do anything else for me, would not 
lie for me, and it would have been hard to have desired it of her. 

After she had let them in, and brought them into the parlour, she came up to 
Amy and I, who were hardly out of the fright, and yet were congratulating one 
another that Amy was not surprised again. 

They paid their visit in form, and I received them as formally, but took 
occasion two or three times to hint that I was so ill that I was afraid I should not 
be able to go to Holland, at least not so soon as the captain must go off; and 
made my compliment how sorry I was to be disappointed of the advantage of 
their company and assistance in the voyage; and sometimes I talked as if I 
thought I might stay till the captain returned, and would be ready to go again; 
then the Quaker put in, that then I might be too far gone, meaning with child, 
that I should not venture at all; and then (as if she should be pleased with it) 
added, she hoped I would stay and lie in at her house; so as this carried its own 
face with it, ‘twas well enough. 

But it was now high time to talk of this to my husband, which, however, was 
not the greatest difficulty before me; for after this and other chat had taken up 
some time, the young fool began her tattle again; and two or three times she 
brought it in, that I was so like a lady that she had the honour to know at the 
other end of the town, that she could not put that lady out of her mind when I 
was by, and once or twice I fancied the girl was ready to cry; by and by she was 
at it again, and at last I plainly saw tears in her eyes; upon which I asked her if 
the lady was dead, because she seemed to be in some concern for her. She made 
me much easier by her answer than ever she did before; she said she did not 
really know, but she believed she was dead. 

This, I say, a little relieved my thoughts, but I was soon down again; for, after 
some time, the jade began to grow talkative; and as it was plain that she had told 
all that her head could retain of Roxana, and the days of joy which I had spent at 
that part of the town, another accident had like to have blown us all up again. 

I was in a kind of dishabille when they came, having on a loose robe, like a 
morning-gown, but much after the Italian way; and I had not altered it when I 
went up, only dressed my head a little; and as I had been represented as having 
been lately very ill, so the dress was becoming enough for a chamber. 

This morning vest, or robe, call it as you please, was more shaped to the body 
than we wear them since, showing the body in its true shape, and perhaps a little 
too plainly if it had been to be worn where any men were to come; but among 


ourselves it was well enough, especially for hot weather; the colour was green, 
figured, and the stuff a French damask, very rich. 

This gown or vest put the girl’s tongue a running again, and her sister, as she 
called her, prompted it; for as they both admired my vest, and were taken up 
much about the beauty of the dress, the charming damask, the noble trimming, 
and the like, my girl puts in a word to the sister (captain’s wife), “This is just 
such a thing as I told you,” says she, “the lady danced in.” “What,” says the 
captain’s wife, “the Lady Roxana that you told me of? Oh! that’s a charming 
story,” says she, “tell it my lady.” I could not avoid saying so too, though from 
my soul I wished her in heaven for but naming it; nay, I won’t say but if she had 
been carried t’other way it had been much as one to me, if I could but have been 
rid of her, and her story too, for when she came to describe the Turkish dress, it 
was impossible but the Quaker, who was a sharp, penetrating creature, should 
receive the impression in a more dangerous manner than the girl, only that 
indeed she was not so dangerous a person; for if she had known it all, I could 
more freely have trusted her than I could the girl, by a great deal, nay, I should 
have been perfectly easy in her. 

However, as I have said, her talk made me dreadfully uneasy, and the more 
when the captain’s wife mentioned but the name of Roxana. What my face might 
do towards betraying me I knew not, because I could not see myself, but my 
heart beat as if it would have jumped out at my mouth, and my passion was so 
great, that, for want of vent, I thought I should have burst. In a word, I was in a 
kind of a silent rage, for the force I was under of restraining my passion was 
such as I never felt the like of. I had no vent, nobody to open myself to, or to 
make a complaint to, for my relief; I durst not leave the room by any means, for 
then she would have told all the story in my absence, and I should have been 
perpetually uneasy to know what she had said, or had not said; so that, in a word, 
I was obliged to sit and hear her tell all the story of Roxana, that is to say, of 
myself, and not know at the same time whether she was in earnest or in jest, 
whether she knew me or no; or, in short, whether I was to be exposed, or not 
exposed. 

She began only in general with telling where she lived, what a place she had 
of it, how gallant a company her lady had always had in the house; how they 
used to sit up all night in the house gaming and dancing; what a fine lady her 
mistress was, and what a vast deal of money the upper servants got; as for her, 
she said, her whole business was in the next house, so that she got but little, 
except one night that there was twenty guineas given to be divided among the 
servants, when, she said, she got two guineas and a half for her share. 

She went on, and told them how many servants there was, and how they were 


ordered; but, she said, there was one Mrs. Amy who was over them all; and that 
she, being the lady’s favourite, got a great deal. She did not know, she said, 
whether Amy was her Christian name or her surname, but she supposed it was 
her surname; that they were told she got threescore pieces of gold at one time, 
being the same night that the rest of the servants had the twenty guineas divided 
among them. 

I put in at that word, and said it was a vast deal to give away. “Why,” says I, 
“it was a portion for a servant.” “O madam!” says she, “it was nothing to what 
she got afterwards; we that were servants hated her heartily for it; that is to say, 
we wished it had been our lot in her stead.” Then I said again, “Why, it was 
enough to get her a good husband, and settle her for the world, if she had sense 
to manage it.” “So it might, to be sure, madam,” says she, “for we were told she 
laid up above £500; but, I suppose, Mrs. Amy was too sensible that her character 
would require a good portion to put her off.” 

“Oh,” said I, “if that was the case it was another thing.” 

“Nay,” says she, “I don’t know, but they talked very much of a young lord that 
was very great with her.” 

“And pray what came of her at last?” said I, for I was willing to hear a little 
(seeing she would talk of it) what she had to say, as well of Amy as of myself. 

“T don’t know, madam,” said she, “I never heard of her for several years, till 
t’other day I happened to see her.” 

“Did you indeed?” says I (and made mighty strange of it); “what! and in rags, 
it may be,” said I; “that’s often the end of such creatures.” 

“Just the contrary, madam,” says she. “She came to visit an acquaintance of 
mine, little thinking, I suppose, to see me, and, I assure you, she came in her 
coach.” 

“In her coach!” said I; “upon my word, she had made her market then; I 
suppose she made hay while the sun shone. Was she married, pray?” 

“T believe she had been married, madam,” says she, “but it seems she had been 
at the East Indies; and if she was married, it was there, to be sure. I think she 
said she had good luck in the Indies.” 

“That is, I suppose,” said I, “had buried her husband there.” 

“T understood it so, madam,” says she, “and that she had got his estate.” 

“Was that her good luck?” said I; “it might be good to her, as to the money 
indeed, but it was but the part of a jade to call it good luck.” 

Thus far our discourse of Mrs. Amy went, and no farther, for she knew no 
more of her; but then the Quaker unhappily, though undesignedly, put in a 
question, which the honest good-humoured creature would have been far from 
doing if she had known that I had carried on the discourse of Amy on purpose to 


drop Roxana out of the conversation. 

But I was not to be made easy too soon. The Quaker put in, “But I think thou 
saidst something was behind of thy mistress; what didst thou call her? Roxana, 
was it not? Pray, what became of her?” 

“Ay, ay, Roxana,” says the captain’s wife; “pray, sister, let’s hear the story of 
Roxana; it will divert my lady, I’m sure.” 

“That’s a damned lie,” said I to myself; “if you knew how little ‘t would divert 
me, you would have too much advantage over me.” Well, I saw no remedy, but 
the story must come on, so I prepared to hear the worst of it. 

“Roxana!” says she, “I know not what to say of her; she was so much above 
us, and so seldom seen, that we could know little of her but by report; but we did 
sometimes see her too; she was a charming woman indeed, and the footmen used 
to say that she was to be sent for to court.” 

“To court!” said I; “why, she was at court, wasn’t she? the Pall Mall is not far 
from Whitehall.” 

“Yes, madam,” says she, “but I mean another way.” 

“T understand thee,” says the Quaker; “thou meanest, I suppose, to be mistress 
to the king.” 

“Yes, madam,” said she. 

I cannot help confessing what a reserve of pride still was left in me; and 
though I dreaded the sequel of the story, yet when she talked how handsome and 
how fine a lady this Roxana was, I could not help being pleased and tickled with 
it, and put in questions two or three times of how handsome she was; and was 
she really so fine a woman as they talked of; and the like, on purpose to hear her 
repeat what the people’s opinion of me was, and how I had behaved. 

“Indeed,” says she, at last, “she was a most beautiful creature as ever I saw in 
my life.” “But then,” said I, “you never had the opportunity to see her but when 
she was set out to the best advantage.” 

“Yes, yes, madam,” says she, “I have seen her several times in her déshabille. 
And I can assure you, she was a very fine woman; and that which was more still, 
everybody said she did not paint.” 

This was still agreeable to me one way; but there was a devilish sting in the 
tail of it all, and this last article was one; wherein she said she had seen me 
several times in my déshabille. This put me in mind that then she must certainly 
know me, and it would come out at last; which was death to me but to think of. 

“Well, but, sister,” says the captain’s wife, “tell my lady about the ball; that’s 
the best of all the story; and of Roxana’s dancing in a fine outlandish dress.” 

“That’s one of the brightest parts of her story indeed,” says the girl. “The case 
was this: we had balls and meetings in her ladyship’s apartments every week 


almost; but one time my lady invited all the nobles to come such a time, and she 
would give them a ball; and there was a vast crowd indeed,” says she. 

“T think you said the king was there, sister, didn’t you?” 

“No, madam,” says she, “that was the second time, when they said the king 
had heard how finely the Turkish lady danced, and that he was there to see her; 
but the king, if his Majesty was there, came disguised.” 

“That is, what they call incog.,” says my friend the Quaker; “thou canst not 
think the king would disguise himself.” “Yes,” says the girl, “it was so; he did 
not come in public with his guards, but we all knew which was the king well 
enough, that is to say, which they said was the king.” 

“Well,” says the captain’s wife, “about the Turkish dress; pray let us hear 
that.” “Why,” says she, “my lady sat in a fine little drawing-room, which opened 
into the great room, and where she received the compliments of the company; 
and when the dancing began, a great lord,” says she, “I forget who they called 
him (but he was a very great lord or duke, I don’t know which), took her out, and 
danced with her; but after a while, my lady on a sudden shut the drawing-room, 
and ran upstairs with her woman, Mrs. Amy; and though she did not stay long 
(for I suppose she had contrived it all beforehand), she came down dressed in the 
strangest figure that ever I saw in my life; but it was exceeding fine.” 

Here she went on to describe the dress, as I have done already; but did it so 
exactly, that I was surprised at the manner of her telling it; there was not a 
circumstance of it left out. 

I was now under a new perplexity, for this young slut gave so complete an 
account of everything in the dress, that my friend the Quaker coloured at it, and 
looked two or three times at me, to see if I did not do so too; for (as she told me 
afterwards) she immediately perceived it was the same dress that she had seen 
me have on, as I have said before. However, as she saw I took no notice of it, she 
kept her thought private to herself; and I did so too, as well as I could. 

I put in two or three times, that she had a good memory, that could be so 
particular in every part of such a thing. 

“Oh, madam!” says she, “we that were servants, stood by ourselves in a 
comer, but so as we could see more than some strangers; besides,” says she, “it 
was all our conversation for several days in the family, and what one did not 
observe another did.” “Why,” says I to her, “this was no Persian dress; only, I 
suppose your lady was some French comedian, that is to say, a stage Amazon, 
that put on a counterfeit dress to please the company, such as they used in the 
play of Tamerlane at Paris, or some such.” 

“No, indeed, madam,” says she, “I assure you my lady was no actress; she was 
a fine modest lady, fit to be a princess; everybody said if she was a mistress, she 


was fit to be a mistress to none but the king; and they talked her up for the king 
as if it had really been so. Besides, madam,” says she, “my lady danced a 
Turkish dance; all the lords and gentry said it was so; and one of them swore he 
had seen it danced in Turkey himself, so that it could not come from the theatre 
at Paris; and then the name Roxana,” says she, “was a Turkish name.” 

“Well,” said I, “but that was not your lady’s name, I suppose?” 

“No, no, madam,” said she, “I know that. I know my lady’s name and family 
very well; Roxana was not her name, that’s true, indeed.” 

Here she run me aground again, for I durst not ask her what was Roxana’s real 
name, lest she had really dealt with the devil, and had boldly given my own 
name in for answer; so that I was still more and more afraid that the girl had 
really gotten the secret somewhere or other; though I could not imagine neither 
how that could be. 

In a word, I was sick of the discourse, and endeavoured many ways to put an 
end to it, but it was impossible; for the captain’s wife, who called her sister, 
prompted her, and pressed her to tell it, most ignorantly thinking that it would be 
a pleasant tale to all of us. 

Two or three times the Quaker put in, that this Lady Roxana had a good stock 
of assurance; and that it was likely, if she had been in Turkey, she had lived 
with, or been kept by, some great bashaw there. But still she would break in 
upon all such discourse, and fly out into the most extravagant praises of her 
mistress, the famed Roxana. I run her down as some scandalous woman; that it 
was not possible to be otherwise; but she would not hear of it; her lady was a 
person of such and such qualifications that nothing but an angel was like her, to 
be sure; and yet, after all she could say, her own account brought her down to 
this, that, in short, her lady kept little less than a gaming ordinary; or, as it would 
be called in the times since that, an assembly for gallantry and play. 

All this while I was very uneasy, as I said before, and yet the whole story went 
off again without any discovery, only that I seemed a little concerned that she 
should liken me to this gay lady, whose character I pretended to run down very 
much, even upon the foot of her own relation. 

But I was not at the end of my mortifications yet, neither, for now my 
innocent Quaker threw out an unhappy expression, which put me upon the 
tenters again. Says she to me, “This lady’s habit, I fancy, is just such a one as 
thine, by the description of it;” and then turning to the captain’s wife, says she, 
“T fancy my friend has a finer Turkish or Persian dress, a great deal.” “Oh,” says 
the girl, “‘tis impossible to be finer; my lady’s,” says she, “was all covered with 
gold and diamonds; her hair and head-dress, I forget the name they gave it,” said 
she, “shone like the stars, there were so many jewels in it.” 


I never wished my good friend the Quaker out of my company before now; 
but, indeed, I would have given some guineas to have been rid of her just now; 
for beginning to be curious in the comparing the two dresses, she innocently 
began a description of mine; and nothing terrified me so much as the 
apprehension lest she should importune me to show it, which I was resolved I 
would never agree to. But before it came to this, she pressed my girl to describe 
the tyhaia, or head-dress, which she did so cleverly that the Quaker could not 
help saying mine was just such a one; and after several other similitudes, all very 
vexatious to me, out comes the kind motion to me to let the ladies see my dress; 
and they joined their eager desires of it, even to importunity. 

I desired to be excused, though I had little to say at first why I declined it; but 
at last it came into my head to say it was packed up with my other clothes that I 
had least occasion for, in order to be sent on board the captain’s ship; but that if 
we lived to come to Holland together (which, by the way, I resolved should 
never happen), then, I told them, at unpacking my clothes, they should see me 
dressed in it; but they must not expect I should dance in it, like the Lady Roxana 
in all her fine things. 

This carried it off pretty well; and getting over this, got over most of the rest, 
and I began to be easy again; and, in a word, that I may dismiss the story too, as 
soon as may be, I got rid at last of my visitors, who I had wished gone two hours 
sooner than they intended it. 

As soon as they were gone, I ran up to Amy, and gave vent to my passions by 
telling her the whole story, and letting her see what mischiefs one false step of 
hers had like, unluckily, to have involved us all in; more, perhaps, than we could 
ever have lived to get through. Amy was sensible of it enough, and was just 
giving her wrath a vent another way, viz., by calling the poor girl all the damned 
jades and fools (and sometimes worse names) that she could think of, in the 
middle of which up comes my honest, good Quaker, and put an end to our 
discourse. The Quaker came in smiling (for she was always soberly cheerful). 
“Well,” says she, “thou art delivered at last; I come to joy thee of it; I perceived 
thou wert tired grievously of thy visitors.” 

“Indeed,” says I, “so I was; that foolish young girl held us all in a Canterbury 
story; I thought she would never have done with it.” “Why, truly, I thought she 
was very careful to let thee know she was but a cook-maid.” “Ay,” says I, “and 
at a gaming-house, or gaming-ordinary, and at t’other end of the town too; all 
which (by the way) she might know would add very little to her good name 
among us citizens.” 

“T can’t think,” says the Quaker, “but she had some other drift in that long 
discourse; there’s something else in her head,” says she, “I am satisfied of that.” 


Thought I, “Are you satisfied of it? I am sure I am the less satisfied for that; at 
least ‘tis but small satisfaction to me to hear you say so. What can this be?” says 
I; “and when will my uneasiness have an end?” But this was silent, and to 
myself, you may be sure. But in answer to my friend the Quaker, I returned by 
asking her a question or two about it; as what she thought was in it, and why she 
thought there was anything in it. “For,” says I, “she can have nothing in it 
relating to me.” 

“Nay,” says the kind Quaker, “if she had any view towards thee, that’s no 
business of mine; and I should be far from desiring thee to inform me.” 

This alarmed me again; not that I feared trusting the good-humoured creature 
with it, if there had been anything of just suspicion in her; but this affair was a 
secret I cared not to communicate to anybody. However, I say, this alarmed me a 
little; for as I had concealed everything from her, I was willing to do so still; but 
as she could not but gather up abundance of things from the girl’s discourse, 
which looked towards me, so she was too penetrating to be put off with such 
answers as might stop another’s mouth. Only there was this double felicity in it, 
first, that she was not inquisitive to know or find anything out, and not 
dangerous if she had known the whole story. But, as I say, she could not but 
gather up several circumstances from the girl’s discourse, as particularly the 
name of Amy, and the several descriptions of the Turkish dress which my friend 
the Quaker had seen, and taken so much notice of, as I have said above. 

As for that, I might have turned it off by jesting with Amy, and asking her 
who she lived with before she came to live with me. But that would not do, for 
we had unhappily anticipated that way of talking, by having often talked how 
long Amy had lived with me; and, which was still worse, by having owned 
formerly that I had had lodgings in the Pall Mall; so that all those things 
corresponded too well. There was only one thing that helped me out with the 
Quaker, and that was the girl’s having reported how rich Mrs. Amy was grown, 
and that she kept her coach. Now, as there might be many more Mrs. Amys 
besides mine, so it was not likely to be my Amy, because she was far from such 
a figure as keeping her coach; and this carried it off from the suspicions which 
the good friendly Quaker might have in her head. 

But as to what she imagined the girl had in her head, there lay more real 
difficulty in that part a great deal, and I was alarmed at it very much, for my 
friend the Quaker told me that she observed the girl was in a great passion when 
she talked of the habit, and more when I had been importuned to show her mine, 
but declined it. She said she several times perceived her to be in disorder, and to 
restrain herself with great difficulty; and once or twice she muttered to herself 
that she had found it out, or that she would find it out, she could not tell whether; 


and that she often saw tears in her eyes; that when I said my suit of Turkish 
clothes was put up, but that she should see it when we arrived in Holland, she 
heard her say softly she would go over on purpose then. 

After she had ended her observations, I added: “I observed, too, that the girl 
talked and looked oddly, and that she was mighty inquisitive, but I could not 
imagine what it was she aimed at.” “Aimed at,” says the Quaker, “‘tis plain to 
me what she aims at. She believes thou art the same Lady Roxana that danced in 
the Turkish vest, but she is not certain.” “Does she believe so?” says I; “if I had 
thought that, I would have put her out of her pain.” “Believe so!” says the 
Quaker; “yes, and I began to think so too, and should have believed so still, if 
thou had’st not satisfied me to the contrary by thy taking no notice of it, and by 
what thou hast said since.” “Should you have believed so?” said I warmly; “I am 
very sorry for that. Why, would you have taken me for an actress, or a French 
stage-player>?” “No,” says the good kind creature, “thou carriest it too far; as 
soon as thou madest thy reflections upon her, I knew it could not be; but who 
could think any other when she described the Turkish dress which thou hast 
here, with the head-tire and jewels, and when she named thy maid Amy too, and 
several other circumstances concurring? I should certainly have believed it,” said 
she, “if thou hadst not contradicted it; but as soon as I heard thee speak, I 
concluded it was otherwise.” “That was very kind,” said I, “and I am obliged to 
you for doing me so much justice; it is more, it seems, than that young talking 
creature does.” “Nay,” says the Quaker, “indeed she does not do thee justice; for 
she as certainly believes it still as ever she did.” “Does she?” said I. “Ay,” says 
the Quaker; “and I warrant thee she’ll make thee another visit about it.” “Will 
she?” said I; “then I believe I shall downright affront her.” “No, thou shalt not 
affront her,” says she (full of her good-humour and temper), “I'll take that part 
off thy hands, for I’ll affront her for thee, and not let her see thee.” I thought that 
was a very kind offer, but was at a loss how she would be able to do it; and the 
thought of seeing her there again half distracted me, not knowing what temper 
she would come in, much less what manner to receive her in; but my fast friend 
and constant comforter, the Quaker, said she perceived the girl was impertinent, 
and that I had no inclination to converse with her, and she was resolved I should 
not be troubled with her. But I shall have occasion to say more of this presently, 
for this girl went farther yet than I thought she had. 

It was now time, as I said before, to take measures with my husband, in order 
to put off my voyage; so I fell into talk with him one morning as he was 
dressing, and while I was in bed. I pretended I was very ill; and as I had but too 
easy a way to impose upon him, because he so absolutely believed everything I 
said, so I managed my discourse as that he should understand by it I was a- 


breeding, though I did not tell him so. 

However, I brought it about so handsomely that, before he went out of the 
room, he came and sat down by my bedside, and began to talk very seriously to 
me upon the subject of my being so every day ill, and that, as he hoped I was 
with child, he would have me consider well of it, whether I had not best alter my 
thoughts of the voyage to Holland; for that being sea-sick, and which was worse, 
if a storm should happen, might be very dangerous to me. And after saying 
abundance of the kindest things that the kindest of husbands in the world could 
say, he concluded that it was his request to me, that I would not think any more 
of going till after all should be over; but that I would, on the contrary, prepare to 
lie-in where I was, and where I knew, as well as he, I could be very well 
provided, and very well assisted. 

This was just what I wanted, for I had, as you have heard, a thousand good 
reasons why I should put off the voyage, especially with that creature in 
company; but I had a mind the putting it off should be at his motion, not my 
own; and he came into it of himself, just as I would have had it. This gave me an 
opportunity to hang back a little, and to seem as if I was unwilling. I told him I 
could not abide to put him to difficulties and perplexities in his business; that 
now he had hired the great cabin in the ship, and, perhaps, paid some of the 
money, and, it may be, taken freight for goods; and to make him break it all off 
again would be a needless charge to him, or, perhaps, a damage to the captain. 

As to that, he said, it was not to be named, and he would not allow it to be any 
consideration at all; that he could easily pacify the captain of the ship by telling 
him the reason of it, and that if he did make him some satisfaction for the 
disappointment, it should not be much. 

“But, my dear,” says I, “you ha’n’t heard me say I am with child, neither can I 
say so; and if it should not be so at last, then I shall have made a fine piece of 
work of it indeed; besides,” says I, “the two ladies, the captain’s wife and her 
sister, they depend upon our going over, and have made great preparations, and 
all in compliment to me; what must I say to them?” 

“Well, my dear,” says he, “if you should not be with child, though I hope you 
are, yet there is no harm done; the staying three or four months longer in 
England will be no damage to me, and we can go when we please, when we are 
sure you are not with child, or, when it appearing that you are with child, you 
shall be down and up again; and as for the captain’s wife and sister, leave that 
part to me; I’ll answer for it there shall be no quarrel raised upon that subject. I'll 
make your excuse to them by the captain himself, so all will be well enough 
there, I'll warrant you.” 

This was as much as I could desire, and thus it rested for awhile. I had indeed 


some anxious thoughts about this impertinent girl, but believed that putting off 
the voyage would have put an end to it all, so I began to be pretty easy; but I 
found myself mistaken, for I was brought to the point of destruction by her 
again, and that in the most unaccountable manner imaginable. 

My husband, as he and I had agreed, meeting the captain of the ship, took the 
freedom to tell him that he was afraid he must disappoint him, for that something 
had fallen out which had obliged him to alter his measures, and that his family 
could not be ready to go time enough for him. 

“T know the occasion, sir,” says the captain; “I hear your lady has got a 
daughter more than she expected; I give you joy of it.” “What do you mean by 
that?” says my spouse. “Nay, nothing,” says the captain, “but what I hear the 
women tattle over the tea-table. I know nothing, but that you don’t go the voyage 
upon it, which I am sorry for; but you know your own affairs,” added the 
captain, “that’s no business of mine.” 

“Well, but,” says my husband, “I must make you some satisfaction for the 
disappointment,” and so pulls out his money. “No, no,” says the captain; and so 
they fell to straining their compliments one upon another; but, in short, my 
spouse gave him three or four guineas, and made him take it. And so the first 
discourse went off again, and they had no more of it. 

But it did not go off so easily with me, for now, in a word, the clouds began to 
thicken about me, and I had alarms on every side. My husband told me what the 
captain had said, but very happily took it that the captain had brought a tale by 
halves, and having heard it one way, had told it another; and that neither could 
he understand the captain, neither did the captain understand himself, so he 
contented himself to tell me, he said, word for word, as the captain delivered it. 

How I kept my husband from discovering my disorder you shall hear 
presently; but let it suffice to say just now, that if my husband did not understand 
the captain, nor the captain understand himself, yet I understood them both very 
well; and, to tell the truth, it was a worse shock than ever I had yet. Invention 
supplied me, indeed, with a sudden motion to avoid showing my surprise; for as 
my spouse and I was sitting by a little table near the fire, I reached out my hand, 
as if I had intended to take a spoon which lay on the other side, and threw one of 
the candles off of the table; and then snatching it up, started up upon my feet, 
and stooped to the lap of my gown and took it in my hand. “Oh!” says I, “my 
gown’s spoiled; the candle has greased it prodigiously.” This furnished me with 
an excuse to my spouse to break off the discourse for the present, and call Amy 
down; and Amy not coming presently, I said to him, “My dear, I must run 
upstairs and put it off, and let Amy clean it a little.” So my husband rose up too, 
and went into a closet where he kept his papers and books, and fetched a book 


out, and sat down by himself to read. 

Glad I was that I had got away, and up I run to Amy, who, as it happened, was 
alone. “Oh, Amy!” says I, “we are all utterly undone.” And with that I burst out 
a-crying, and could not speak a word for a great while. 

I cannot help saying that some very good reflections offered themselves upon 
this head. It presently occurred, what a glorious testimony it is to the justice of 
Providence, and to the concem Providence has in guiding all the affairs of men 
(even the least as well as the greatest), that the most secret crimes are, by the 
most unforeseen accidents, brought to light and discovered. 

Another reflection was, how just it is that sin and shame follow one another so 
constantly at the heels; that they are not like attendants only, but, like cause and 
consequence, necessarily connected one with another; that the crime going 
before, the scandal is certain to follow; and that ‘tis not in the power of human 
nature to conceal the first, or avoid the last. 

“What shall I do, Amy?” said I, as soon as I could speak, “and what will 
become of me?” And then I cried again so vehemently that I could say no more a 
great while. Amy was frighted almost out of her wits, but knew nothing what the 
matter was; but she begged to know, and persuaded me to compose myself, and 
not cry so. “Why, madam, if my master should come up now,” says she, “he will 
see what a disorder you are in; he will know you have been crying, and then he 
will want to know the cause of it.” With that I broke out again. “Oh, he knows it 
already, Amy,” says I, “he knows all! ‘Tis all discovered, and we are undone!” 
Amy was thunderstruck now indeed. “Nay,” says Amy, “if that be true, we are 
undone indeed; but that can never be; that’s impossible, I’m sure.” 

“No, no,” says I, “‘tis far from impossible, for I tell you ‘tis so.” And by this 
time, being a little recovered, I told her what discourse my husband and the 
captain had had together, and what the captain had said. This put Amy into such 
a hurry that she cried, she raved, she swore and cursed like a mad thing; then she 
upbraided me that I would not let her kill the girl when she would have done it, 
and that it was all my own doing, and the like. Well, however, I was not for 
killing the girl yet. I could not bear the thoughts of that neither. 

We spent half-an-hour in these extravagances, and brought nothing out of 
them neither; for indeed we could do nothing or say nothing that was to the 
purpose; for if anything was to come out-of-the-way, there was no hindering it, 
or help for it; so after thus giving a vent to myself by crying, I began to reflect 
how I had left my spouse below, and what I had pretended to come up for; so I 
changed my gown that I pretended the candle fell upon, and put on another, and 
went down. 

When I had been down a good while, and found my spouse did not fall into 


the story again, as I expected, I took heart, and called for it. “My dear,” said I, 
“the fall of the candle put you out of your history, won’t you go on with it?” 
“What history?” says he. “Why,” says I, “about the captain.” “Oh,” says he, “I 
had done with it. I know no more than that the captain told a broken piece of 
news that he had heard by halves, and told more by halves than he heard it,— 
namely, of your being with child, and that you could not go the voyage.” 

I perceived my husband entered not into the thing at all, but took it for a story, 
which, being told two or three times over, was puzzled, and come to nothing, 
and that all that was meant by it was what he knew, or thought he knew already 
—viz., that I was with child, which he wished might be true. 

His ignorance was a cordial to my soul, and I cursed them in my thoughts that 
should ever undeceive him; and as I saw him willing to have the story end there, 
as not worth being farther mentioned, I closed it too, and said I supposed the 
captain had it from his wife; she might have found somebody else to make her 
remarks upon; and so it passed off with my husband well enough, and I was still 
safe there, where I thought myself in most danger. But I had two uneasinesses 
still; the first was lest the captain and my spouse should meet again, and enter 
into farther discourse about it; and the second was lest the busy impertinent girl 
should come again, and when she came, how to prevent her seeing Amy, which 
was an article as material as any of the rest; for seeing Amy would have been as 
fatal to me as her knowing all the rest. 

As to the first of these, I knew the captain could not stay in town above a 
week, but that his ship being already full of goods, and fallen down the river, he 
must soon follow, so I contrived to carry my husband somewhere out of town for 
a few days, that they might be sure not to meet. 

My greatest concern was where we should go. At last I fixed upon North Hall; 
not, I said, that I would drink the waters, but that I thought the air was good, and 
might be for my advantage. He, who did everything upon the foundation of 
obliging me, readily came into it, and the coach was appointed to be ready the 
next morning; but as we were settling matters, he put in an ugly word that 
thwarted all my design, and that was, that he had rather I would stay till 
afternoon, for that he should speak to the captain the next morning if he could, to 
give him some letters, which he could do, and be back again about twelve 
o’clock. 

I said, “Ay, by all means.” But it was but a cheat on him, and my voice and 
my heart differed; for I resolved, if possible, he should not come near the 
captain, nor see him, whatever came of it. 

In the evening, therefore, a little before we went to bed, I pretended to have 
altered my mind, and that I would not go to North Hall, but I had a mind to go 


another way, but I told him I was afraid his business would not permit him. He 
wanted to know where it was. I told him, smiling, I would not tell him, lest it 
should oblige him to hinder his business. He answered with the same temper, but 
with infinitely more sincerity, that he had no business of so much consequence 
as to hinder him going with me anywhere that I had a mind to go. “Yes,” says I, 
“you want to speak with the captain before he goes away.” “Why, that’s true,” 
says he, “so I do,” and paused awhile; and then added, “but I’ll write a note to a 
man that does business for me to go to him; ‘tis only to get some bills of loading 
signed, and he can do it.” When I saw I had gained my point, I seemed to hang 
back a little. “My dear,” says I, “don’t hinder an hour’s business for me; I can 
put it off for a week or two rather than you shall do yourself any prejudice.” 
“No, no,” says he, “you shall not put it off an hour for me, for I can do my 
business by proxy with anybody but my wife.” And then he took me in his arms 
and kissed me. How did my blood flush up into my face when I reflected how 
sincerely, how affectionately, this good-humoured gentleman embraced the most 
cursed piece of hypocrisy that ever came into the arms of an honest man! His 
was all tenderness, all kindness, and the utmost sincerity; mine all grimace and 
deceit;—a piece of mere manage and framed conduct to conceal a past life of 
wickedness, and prevent his discovering that he had in his arms a she-devil, 
whose whole conversation for twenty-five years had been black as hell, a 
complication of crime, and for which, had he been let into it, he must have 
abhorred me and the very mention of my name. But there was no help for me in 
it; all I had to satisfy myself was that it was my business to be what I was, and 
conceal what I had been; that all the satisfaction I could make him was to live 
virtuously for the time to come, not being able to retrieve what had been in time 
past; and this I resolved upon, though, had the great temptation offered, as it did 
afterwards, I had reason to question my stability. But of that hereafter. 

After my husband had kindly thus given up his measures to mine, we resolved 
to set out in the morning early. I told him that my project, if he liked it, was to go 
to Tunbridge, and he, being entirely passive in the thing, agreed to it with the 
greatest willingness; but said if I had not named Tunbridge, he would have 
named Newmarket, there being a great court there, and abundance of fine things 
to be seen. I offered him another piece of hypocrisy here, for I pretended to be 
willing to go thither, as the place of his choice, but indeed I would not have gone 
for a thousand pounds; for the court being there at that time, I durst not run the 
hazard of being known at a place where there were so many eyes that had seen 
me before. So that, after some time, I told my husband that I thought Newmarket 
was so full of people at that time, that we should get no accommodation; that 
seeing the court and the crowd was no entertainment at all to me, unless as it 


might be so to him, that if he thought fit, we would rather put it off to another 
time; and that if, when we went to Holland, we should go by Harwich, we might 
take a round by Newmarket and Bury, and so come down to Ipswich, and go 
from thence to the seaside. He was easily put off from this, as he was from 
anything else that I did not approve; and so, with all imaginable facility, he 
appointed to be ready early in the morning to go with me for Tunbridge. 

I had a double design in this, viz., first, to get away my spouse from seeing the 
captain any more; and secondly, to be out of the way myself, in case this 
impertinent girl, who was now my plague, should offer to come again, as my 
friend the Quaker believed she would, and as indeed happened within two or 
three days afterwards. 

Having thus secured my going away the next day, I had nothing to do but to 
furnish my faithful agent the Quaker with some instructions what to say to this 
tormentor (for such she proved afterwards), and how to manage her, if she made 
any more visits than ordinary. 

I had a great mind to leave Amy behind too, as an assistant, because she 
understood so perfectly well what to advise upon any emergence; and Amy 
importuned me to do so. But I know not what secret impulse prevailed over my 
thoughts against it; I could not do it for fear the wicked jade should make her 
away, which my very soul abhorred the thoughts of; which, however, Amy 
found means to bring to pass afterwards, as I may in time relate more 
particularly. 

It is true I wanted as much to be delivered from her as ever a sick man did 
from a third-day ague; and had she dropped into the grave by any fair way, as I 
may call it, I mean, had she died by any ordinary distemper, I should have shed 
but very few tears for her. But I was not arrived to such a pitch of obstinate 
wickedness as to commit murder, especially such as to murder my own child, or 
so much as to harbour a thought so barbarous in my mind. But, as I said, Amy 
effected all afterwards without my knowledge, for which I gave her my hearty 
curse, though I could do little more; for to have fallen upon Amy had been to 
have murdered myself. But this tragedy requires a longer story than I have room 
for here. I return to my journey. 

My dear friend the Quaker was kind, and yet honest, and would do anything 
that was just and upright to serve me, but nothing wicked or dishonourable. That 
she might be able to say boldly to the creature, if she came, she did not know 
where I was gone, she desired I would not let her know; and to make her 
ignorance the more absolutely safe to herself, and likewise to me, I allowed her 
to say that she heard us talk of going to Newmarket, &c. She liked that part, and 
I left all the rest to her, to act as she thought fit; only charged her, that if the girl 


entered into the story of the Pall Mall, she should not entertain much talk about 
it, but let her understand that we all thought she spoke of it a little too 
particularly; and that the lady (meaning me) took it a little ill to be so likened to 
a public mistress, or a stage-player, and the like; and so to bring her, if possible, 
to say no more of it. However, though I did not tell my friend the Quaker how to 
write to me, or where I was, yet I left a sealed paper with her maid to give her, in 
which I gave her a direction how to write to Amy, and so, in effect, to myself. 

It was but a few days after I was gone, but the impatient girl came to my 
lodgings on pretence to see how I did, and to hear if I intended to go the voyage, 
and the like. My trusty agent was at home, and received her coldly at the door; 
but told her that the lady, which she supposed she meant, was gone from her 
house. 

This was a full stop to all she could say for a good while; but as she stood 
musing some time at the door, considering what to begin a talk upon, she 
perceived my friend the Quaker looked a little uneasy, as if she wanted to go in 
and shut the door, which stung her to the quick; and the wary Quaker had not so 
much as asked her to come in; for seeing her alone she expected she would be 
very impertinent, and concluded that I did not care how coldly she received her. 

But she was not to be put off so. She said if the Lady was not to be 
spoken with, she desired to speak two or three words with her, meaning my 
friend the Quaker. Upon that the Quaker civilly but coldly asked her to walk in, 
which was what she wanted. Note.—She did not carry her into her best parlour, 
as formerly, but into a little outer room, where the servants usually waited. 

By the first of her discourse she did not stick to insinuate as if she believed I 
was in the house, but was unwilling to be seen; and pressed earnestly that she 
might speak but two words with me; to which she added earmest entreaties, and 
at last tears. 

“T am sorry,” says my good creature the Quaker, “thou hast so ill an opinion of 
me as to think I would tell thee an untruth, and say that the Lady was gone 
from my house if she was not! I assure thee I do not use any such method; nor 
does the Lady desire any such kind of service from me, as I know of. If she 
had been in the house, I should have told thee so.” 

She said little to that, but said it was business of the utmost importance that 
she desired to speak with me about, and then cried again very much. 

“Thou seem’st to be sorely afflicted,” says the Quaker, “I wish I could give 
thee any relief; but if nothing will comfort thee but seeing the Lady , it is 
not in my power.” 

“T hope it is,” says she again; “to be sure it is of great consequence to me, so 
much that I am undone without it.” 














“Thou troublest me very much to hear thee say so,” says the Quaker; “but 
why, then, didst thou not speak to her apart when thou wast here before?” 

“T had no opportunity,” says she, “to speak to her alone, and I could not do it 
in company; if I could have spoken but two words to her alone, I would have 
thrown myself at her foot, and asked her blessing.” 

“T am surprised at thee; I do not understand thee,” says the Quaker. 

“Oh!” says she, “stand my friend if you have any charity, or if you have any 
compassion for the miserable; for I am utterly undone!” 

“Thou terrifiest me,” says the Quaker, “with such passionate expressions, for 
verily I cannot comprehend thee!” 

“Oh!” says she, “she is my mother! she is my mother! and she does not own 
me!” 

“Thy mother!” says the Quaker, and began to be greatly moved indeed. “I am 
astonished at thee: what dost thou mean?” 

“T mean nothing but what I say,” says she. “I say again, she is my mother, and 
will not own me;” and with that she stopped with a flood of tears. 

“Not own thee!” says the Quaker; and the tender good creature wept too. 
“Why,” says she, “she does not know thee, and never saw thee before.” 

“No,” says the girl, “I believe she does not know me, but I know her; and I 
know that she is my mother.” 

“Tt’s impossible, thou talk’st mystery 
thyself a little to me?” 

“Yes, yes,” says she, “I can explain it well enough. I am sure she is my 
mother, and I have broke my heart to search for her; and now to lose her again, 
when I was so sure I had found her, will break my heart more effectually.” 

“Well, but if she be thy mother,” says the Quaker, “how can it be that she 
should not know thee?” 

“Alas!” says she, “I have been lost to her ever since I was a child; she has 
never seen me.” 

“And hast thou never seen her?” says the Quaker. 

“Yes,” says she, “I have seen her; often enough I saw her; for when she was 
the Lady Roxana I was her housemaid, being a servant, but I did not know her 
then, nor she me; but it has all come out since. Has she not a maid named Amy?” 
Note.—The honest Quaker was—nonplussed, and greatly surprised at that 
question. 

“Truly,” says she, “the Lady 
know all their names.” 

“But her woman, her favourite,” adds the girl; “is not her name Amy?” 

“Why, truly,” says the Quaker, with a very happy turn of wit, “I do not like to 
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be examined; but lest thou shouldest take up any mistakes by reason of my 
backwardness to speak, I will answer thee for once, that what her woman’s name 
is I know not, but they call her Cherry.” 

N.B.—My husband gave her that name in jest on our wedding-day, and we 
had called her by it ever after; so that she spoke literally true at that time. 

The girl replied very modestly that she was sorry if she gave her any offence 
in asking; that she did not design to be rude to her, or pretend to examine her; 
but that she was in such an agony at this disaster that she knew not what she did 
or said; and that she should be very sorry to disoblige her, but begged of her 
again, as she was a Christian and a woman, and had been a mother of children, 
that she would take pity on her, and, if possible, assist her, so that she might but 
come to me and speak a few words to me. 

The tender-hearted Quaker told me the girl spoke this with such moving 
eloquence that it forced tears from her; but she was obliged to say that she 
neither knew where I was gone or how to write to me; but that if she did ever see 
me again she would not fail to give me an account of all she had said to her, or 
that she should yet think fit to say, and to take my answer to it, if I thought fit to 
give any. 

Then the Quaker took the freedom to ask a few particulars about this 
wonderful story, as she called it; at which the girl, beginning at the first 
distresses of my life, and indeed of her own, went through all the history of her 
miserable education, her service under the Lady Roxana, as she called me, and 
her relief by Mrs. Amy, with the reasons she had to believe that as Amy owned 
herself to be the same that lived with her mother, and especially that Amy was 
the Lady Roxana’s maid too, and came out of France with her, she was by those 
circumstances, and several others in her conversation, as fully convinced that the 
Lady Roxana was her mother, as she was that the Lady at her house (the 
Quaker’s) was the very same Roxana that she had been servant to. 

My good friend the Quaker, though terribly shocked at the story, and not well 
knowing what to say, yet was too much my friend to seem convinced in a thing 
which she did not know to be true, and which, if it was true, she could see 
plainly I had a mind should not be known; so she turned her discourse to argue 
the girl out of it. She insisted upon the slender evidence she had of the fact itself, 
and the rudeness of claiming so near a relation of one so much above her, and of 
whose concern in it she had no knowledge, at least no sufficient proof; that as 
the lady at her house was a person above any disguises, so she could not believe 
that she would deny her being her daughter, if she was really her mother; that 
she was able sufficiently to have provided for her if she had not a mind to have 
her known; and, therefore, seeing she had heard all she had said of the Lady 





Roxana, and was so far from owning herself to be the person, so she had 
censured that sham lady as a cheat and a common woman; and that ‘twas certain 
she could never be brought to own a name and character she had so justly 
exposed. 

Besides, she told her that her lodger, meaning me, was not a sham lady, but 
the real wife of a knight-baronet; and that she knew her to be honestly such, and 
far above such a person as she had described. She then added that she had 
another reason why it was not very possible to be true. “And that is,” says she, 
“thy age is in the way; for thou acknowledgest that thou art four-and twenty 
years old, and that thou wast the youngest of three of thy mother’s children; so 
that, by thy account, thy mother must be extremely young, or this lady cannot be 
thy mother; for thou seest,” says she, “and any one may see, she is but a young 
woman now, and cannot be supposed to be above forty years old, if she is so 
much; and is now big with child at her going into the country; so that I cannot 
give any credit to thy notion of her being thy mother; and if I might counsel thee, 
it should be to give over that thought, as an improbable story that does but serve 
to disorder thee, and disturb thy head; for,” added she, “I perceive thou art much 
disturbed indeed.” 

But this was all nothing; she could be satisfied with nothing but seeing me; but 
the Quaker defended herself very well, and insisted on it that she could not give 
her any account of me; and finding her still importunate, she affected at last 
being a little disgusted that she should not believe her, and added, that indeed, if 
she had known where I was gone, she would not have given any one an account 
of it, unless I had given her orders to do so. “But seeing she has not acquainted 
me,” says she, “where she has gone, ‘tis an intimation to me she was not 
desirous it should be publicly known;” and with this she rose up, which was as 
plain a desiring her to rise up too and begone as could be expressed, except the 
downright showing her the door. 

Well, the girl rejected all this, and told her she could not indeed expect that 
she (the Quaker) should be affected with the story she had told her, however 
moving, or that she should take any pity on her. That it was her misfortune, that 
when she was at the house before, and in the room with me, she did not beg to 
speak a word with me in private, or throw herself upon the floor at my feet, and 
claim what the affection of a mother would have done for her; but since she had 
slipped her opportunity, she would wait for another; that she found by her (the 
Quaker’s) talk, that she had not quite left her lodgings, but was gone into the 
country, she supposed for the air; and she was resolved she would take so much 
knight-errantry upon her, that she would visit all the airing-places in the nation, 
and even all the kingdom over, ay, and Holland too, but she would find me; for 


she was Satisfied she could so convince me that she was my own child, that I 
would not deny it; and she was sure I was so tender and compassionate, I would 
not let her perish after I was convinced that she was my own flesh and blood; 
and in saying she would visit all the airing-places in England, she reckoned them 
all up by name, and began with Tunbridge, the very place I was gone to; then 
reckoning up Epsom, North Hall, Barnet, Newmarket, Bury, and at last, the 
Bath; and with this she took her leave. 

My faithful agent the Quaker failed not to write to me immediately; but as she 
was a cunning as well as an honest woman, it presently occurred to her that this 
was a story which, whether true or false, was not very fit to come to my 
husband’s knowledge; that as she did not know what I might have been, or might 
have been called in former times, and how far there might have been something 
or nothing in it, so she thought if it was a secret I ought to have the telling it 
myself; and if it was not, it might as well be public afterwards as now; and that, 
at least, she ought to leave it where she found it, and not hand it forwards to 
anybody without my consent. These prudent measures were inexpressibly kind, 
as well as seasonable; for it had been likely enough that her letter might have 
come publicly to me, and though my husband would not have opened it, yet it 
would have looked a little odd that I should conceal its contents from him, when 
I had pretended so much to communicate all my affairs. 

In consequence of this wise caution, my good friend only wrote me in few 
words, that the impertinent young woman had been with her, as she expected she 
would; and that she thought it would be very convenient that, if I could spare 
Cherry, I would send her up (meaning Amy), because she found there might be 
some occasion for her. 

As it happened, this letter was enclosed to Amy herself, and not sent by the 
way I had at first ordered; but it came safe to my hands; and though I was 
alarmed a little at it, yet I was not acquainted with the danger I was in of an 
immediate visit from this teasing creature till afterwards; and I ran a greater risk, 
indeed, than ordinary, in that I did not send Amy up under thirteen or fourteen 
days, believing myself as much concealed at Tunbridge as if I had been at 
Vienna. 

But the concern of my faithful spy (for such my Quaker was now, upon the 
mere foot of her own sagacity), I say, her concern for me, was my safety in this 
exigence, when I was, as it were, keeping no guard for myself; for, finding Amy 
not come up, and that she did not know how soon this wild thing might put her 
designed ramble in practice, she sent a messenger to the captain’s wife’s house, 
where she lodged, to tell her that she wanted to speak with her. She was at the 
heels of the messenger, and came eager for some news; and hoped, she said, the 


lady (meaning me) had been come to town. 

The Quaker, with as much caution as she was mistress of, not to tell a 
downright lie, made her believe she expected to hear of me very quickly; and 
frequently, by the by, speaking of being abroad to take the air, talked of the 
country about Bury, how pleasant it was, how wholesome, and how fine an air; 
how the downs about Newmarket were exceeding fine, and what a vast deal of 
company there was, now the court was there; till at last, the girl began to 
conclude that my ladyship was gone thither; for, she said, she knew I loved to 
see a great deal of company. 

“Nay,” says my friend, “thou takest me wrong; I did not suggest,” says she, 
“that the person thou inquirest after is gone thither, neither do I believe she is, I 
assure thee.” Well, the girl smiled, and let her know that she believed it for all 
that; so, to clench it fast, “Verily,” says she, with great seriousness, “thou dost 
not do well, for thou suspectest everything and believest nothing. I speak 
solemnly to thee that I do not believe they are gone that way; so if thou givest 
thyself the trouble to go that way, and art disappointed, do not say that I have 
deceived thee.” She knew well enough that if this did abate her suspicion it 
would not remove it, and that it would do little more than amuse her; but by this 
she kept her in suspense till Amy came up, and that was enough. 

When Amy came up, she was quite confounded to hear the relation which the 
Quaker gave her, and found means to acquaint me of it; only letting me know, to 
my great satisfaction, that she would not come to Tunbridge first, but that she 
would certainly go to Newmarket or Bury first. 

However, it gave me very great uneasiness; for as she resolved to ramble in 
search after me over the whole country, I was safe nowhere, no, not in Holland 
itself. So indeed I did not know what to do with her; and thus I had a bitter in all 
my sweet, for I was continually perplexed with this hussy, and thought she 
haunted me like an evil spirit. 

In the meantime Amy was next door to stark-mad about her; she durst not see 
her at my lodgings for her life; and she went days without number to 
Spitalfields, where she used to come, and to her former lodging, and could never 
meet with her. At length she took up a mad resolution that she would go directly 
to the captain’s house in Redriff and speak with her. It was a mad step, that’s 
true; but as Amy said she was mad, so nothing she could do could be otherwise. 
For if Amy had found her at Redriff, she (the girl) would have concluded 
presently that the Quaker had given her notice, and so that we were all of a knot; 
and that, in short, all she had said was right. But as it happened, things came to 
hit better than we expected; for that Amy going out of a coach to take water at 
Tower Wharf, meets the girl just come on shore, having crossed the water from 


Redriff. Amy made as if she would have passed by her, though they met so full 
that she did not pretend she did not see her, for she looked fairly upon her first, 
but then turning her head away with a slight, offered to go from her; but the girl 
stopped, and spoke first, and made some manners to her. 

Amy spoke coldly to her, and a little angry; and after some words, standing in 
the street or passage, the girl saying she seemed to be angry, and would not have 
spoken to her, “Why,” says Amy, “how can you expect I should have any more 
to say to you after I had done so much for you, and you have behaved so to me?” 
The girl seemed to take no notice of that now, but answered, “I was going to 
wait on you now.” “Wait on me!” says Amy; “what do you mean by that?” 
“Why,” says she again, with a kind of familiarity, “I was going to your 
lodgings.” 

Amy was provoked to the last degree at her, and yet she thought it was not her 
time to resent, because she had a more fatal and wicked design in her head 
against her; which, indeed, I never knew till after it was executed, nor durst Amy 
ever communicate it to me; for as I had always expressed myself vehemently 
against hurting a hair of her head, so she was resolved to take her own measures 
without consulting me any more. 

In order to this, Amy gave her good words, and concealed her resentment as 
much as she could; and when she talked of going to her lodging, Amy smiled 
and said nothing, but called for a pair of oars to go to Greenwich; and asked her, 
seeing she said she was going to her lodging, to go along with her, for she was 
going home, and was all alone. 

Amy did this with such a stock of assurance that the girl was confounded, and 
knew not what to say; but the more she hesitated, the more Amy pressed her to 
go; and talking very kindly to her, told her if she did not go to see her lodgings 
she might go to keep her company, and she would pay a boat to bring her back 
again; so, in a word, Amy prevailed on her to go into the boat with her, and 
carried her down to Greenwich. 

‘Tis certain that Amy had no more business at Greenwich than I had, nor was 
she going thither; but we were all hampered to the last degree with the 
impertinence of this creature; and, in particular, I was horribly perplexed with it. 

As they were in the boat, Amy began to reproach her with ingratitude in 
treating her so rudely who had done so much for her, and been so kind to her; 
and to ask her what she had got by it, or what she expected to get. Then came in 
my share, the Lady Roxana. Amy jested with that, and bantered her a little, and 
asked her if she had found her yet. 

But Amy was both surprised and enraged when the girl told her roundly that 
she thanked her for what she had done for her, but that she would not have her 


think she was so ignorant as not to know that what she (Amy) had done was by 
her mother’s order, and who she was beholden to for it. That she could never 
make instruments pass for principals, and pay the debt to the agent when the 
obligation was all to the original. That she knew well enough who she was, and 
who she was employed by. That she knew the Lady very well (naming the 
name that I now went by), which was my husband’s true name, and by which 
she might know whether she had found out her mother or no. 

Amy wished her at the bottom of the Thames; and had there been no 
watermen in the boat, and nobody in sight, she swore to me she would have 
thrown her into the river. I was horribly disturbed when she told me this story, 
and began to think this would, at last, all end in my ruin; but when Amy spoke of 
throwing her into the river and drowning her, I was so provoked at her that all 
my rage turned against Amy, and I fell thoroughly out with her. I had now kept 
Amy almost thirty years, and found her on all occasions the faithfullest creature 
to me that ever woman had—TI say, faithful to me; for, however wicked she was, 
still she was true to me; and even this rage of hers was all upon my account, and 
for fear any mischief should befall me. 

But be that how it would, I could not bear the mention of her murdering the 
poor girl, and it put me so beside myself, that I rose up in a rage, and bade her 
get out of my sight, and out of my house; told her I had kept her too long, and 
that I would never see her face more. I had before told her that she was a 
murderer, and a bloody-minded creature; that she could not but know that I 
could not bear the thought of it, much less the mention of it; and that it was the 
impudentest thing that ever was known to make such a proposal to me, when she 
knew that I was really the mother of this girl, and that she was my own child; 
that it was wicked enough in her, but that she must conclude I was ten times 
wickeder than herself if I could come into it; that the girl was in the right, and I 
had nothing to blame her for; but that it was owing to the wickedness of my life 
that made it necessary for me to keep her from a discovery; but that I would not 
murder my child, though I was otherwise to be ruined by it. Amy replied, 
somewhat rough and short, Would I not? but she would, she said, if she had an 
opportunity; and upon these words it was that I bade her get out of my sight and 
out of my house; and it went so far that Amy packed up her alls, and marched 
off; and was gone for almost good and all. But of that in its order; I must go back 
to her relation of the voyage which they made to Greenwich together. 

They held on the wrangle all the way by water; the girl insisted upon her 
knowing that I was her mother, and told her all the history of my life in the Pall 
Mall, as well after her being turned away as before, and of my marriage since; 
and which was worse, not only who my present husband was, but where he had 





lived, viz., at Rouen in France. She knew nothing of Paris or of where we was 
going to live, namely, at Nimeguen; but told her in so many words that if she 
could not find me here, she would go to Holland after me. 

They landed at Greenwich, and Amy carried her into the park with her, and 
they walked above two hours there in the farthest and remotest walks; which 
Amy did because, as they talked with great heat, it was apparent they were 
quarrelling, and the people took notice of it. 

They walked till they came almost to the wilderness at the south side of the 
park; but the girl, perceiving Amy offered to go in there among the woods and 
trees, stopped short there, and would go no further; but said she would not go in 
there. 

Amy smiled, and asked her what was the matter? She replied short, she did not 
know where she was, nor where she was going to carry her, and she would go no 
farther; and without any more ceremony, turns back, and walks apace away from 
her. Amy owned she was surprised, and came back too, and called to her, upon 
which the girl stopped, and Amy coming up to her, asked her what she meant? 

The girl boldly replied she did not know but she might murder her; and that, in 
short, she would not trust herself with her, and never would come into her 
company again alone. 

It was very provoking, but, however, Amy kept her temper with much 
difficulty, and bore it, knowing that much might depend upon it; so she mocked 
her foolish jealousy, and told her she need not be uneasy for her, she would do 
her no harm, and would have done her good if she would have let her; but since 
she was of such a refractory humour, she should not trouble herself, for she 
should never come into her company again; and that neither she or her brother or 
sister should ever hear from her or see her any more; and so she should have the 
satisfaction of being the ruin of her brother and sisters as well as of herself. 

The girl seemed a little mollified at that, and said that for herself, she knew the 
worst of it, she could seek her fortune; but it was hard her brother and sister 
should suffer on her score; and said something that was tender and well enough 
on that account. But Amy told her it was for her to take that into consideration; 
for she would let her see that it was all her own; that she would have done them 
all good, but that having been used thus, she would do no more for any of them; 
and that she should not need to be afraid to come into her company again, for 
she would never give her occasion for it any more. This, by the way, was false in 
the girl too; for she did venture into Amy’s company again after that, once too 
much, as I shall relate by itself. 

They grew cooler, however, afterwards, and Amy carried her into a house at 
Greenwich, where she was acquainted, and took an occasion to leave the girl in a 


room awhile, to speak to the people in the house, and so prepare them to own her 
as a lodger in the house; and then going in to her again told her there she lodged, 
if she had a mind to find her out, or if anybody else had anything to say to her. 
And so Amy dismissed her, and got rid of her again; and finding an empty 
hackney-coach in the town, came away by land to London, and the girl, going 
down to the water-side, came by boat. 

This conversation did not answer Amy’s end at all, because it did not secure 
the girl from pursuing her design of hunting me out; and though my 
indefatigable friend the Quaker amused her three or four days, yet I had such 
notice of it at last that I thought fit to come away from Tunbridge upon it. And 
where to go I knew not; but, in short, I went to a little village upon Epping 
Forest, called Woodford, and took lodgings in a private house, where I lived 
retired about six weeks, till I thought she might be tired of her search, and have 
given me over. 

Here I received an account from my trusty Quaker that the wench had really 
been at Tunbridge, had found out my lodgings, and had told her tale there in a 
most dismal tone; that she had followed us, as she thought, to London; but the 
Quaker had answered her that she knew nothing of it, which was indeed true; 
and had admonished her to be easy, and not hunt after people of such fashion as 
we were, as if we were thieves; that she might be assured, that since I was not 
willing to see her, I would not be forced to it; and treating me thus would 
effectually disoblige me. And with such discourses as these she quieted her; and 
she (the Quaker) added that she hoped I should not be troubled much more with 
her. 

It was in this time that Amy gave me the history of her Greenwich voyage, 
when she spoke of drowning and killing the girl in so serious a manner, and with 
such an apparent resolution of doing it, that, as I said, put me in a rage with her, 
so that I effectually turned her away from me, as I have said above, and she was 
gone; nor did she so much as tell me whither or which way she was gone. On the 
other hand, when I came to reflect on it that now I had neither assistant or 
confidant to speak to, or receive the least information from, my friend the 
Quaker excepted, it made me very uneasy. 

I waited and expected and wondered from day to day, still thinking Amy 
would one time or other think a little and come again, or at least let me hear of 
her; but for ten days together I heard nothing of her. I was so impatient that I got 
neither rest by day or sleep by night, and what to do I knew not. I durst not go to 
town to the Quaker’s for fear of meeting that vexatious creature, my girl, and I 
could get no intelligence where I was; so I got my spouse, upon pretence of 
wanting her company, to take the coach one day and fetch my good Quaker to 


me. 

When I had her, I durst ask her no questions, nor hardly knew which end of 
the business to begin to talk of; but of her own accord she told me that the girl 
had been three or four times haunting her for news from me; and that she had 
been so troublesome that she had been obliged to show herself a little angry with 
her; and at last told her plainly that she need give herself no trouble in searching 
after me by her means, for she (the Quaker) would not tell her if she knew; upon 
which she refrained awhile. But, on the other hand, she told me it was not safe 
for me to send my own coach for her to come in, for she had some reason to 
believe that she (my daughter) watched her door night and day; nay, and 
watched her too every time she went in and out; for she was so bent upon a 
discovery that she spared no pains, and she believed she had taken a lodging 
very near their house for that purpose. 

I could hardly give her a hearing of all this for my eagerness to ask for Amy; 
but I was confounded when she told me she had heard nothing of her. It is 
impossible to express the anxious thoughts that rolled about in my mind, and 
continually perplexed me about her; particularly I reproached myself with my 
rashness in turning away so faithful a creature that for so many years had not 
only been a servant but an agent; and not only an agent, but a friend, and a 
faithful friend too. 

Then I considered too that Amy knew all the secret history of my life; had 
been in all the intrigues of it, and been a party in both evil and good; and at best 
there was no policy in it; that as it was very ungenerous and unkind to run things 
to such an extremity with her, and for an occasion, too, in which all the fault she 
was guilty of was owing to her excessive care for my safety, so it must be only 
her steady kindness to me, and an excess of generous friendship for me, that 
should keep her from ill-using me in return for it; which ill-using me was enough 
in her power, and might be my utter undoing. 

These thoughts perplexed me exceedingly, and what course to take I really did 
not know. I began, indeed, to give Amy quite over, for she had now been gone 
above a fortnight, and as she had taken away all her clothes, and her money too, 
which was not a little, and so had no occasion of that kind to come any more, so 
she had not left any word where she was gone, or to which part of the world I 
might send to hear of her. 

And I was troubled on another account too, viz., that my spouse and I too had 
resolved to do very handsomely for Amy, without considering what she might 
have got another way at all; but we had said nothing of it to her, and so I 
thought, as she had not known what was likely to fall in her way, she had not the 
influence of that expectation to make her come back. 


Upon the whole, the perplexity of this girl, who hunted me as if, like a hound, 
she had had a hot scent, but was now at a fault, I say, that perplexity, and this 
other part of Amy being gone, issued in this—I resolved to be gone, and go over 
to Holland; there, I believed, I should be at rest. So I took occasion one day to 
tell my spouse that I was afraid he might take it ill that I had amused him thus 
long, and that at last I doubted I was not with child; and that since it was so, our 
things being packed up, and all in order for going to Holland, I would go away 
now when he pleased. 

My spouse, who was perfectly easy whether in going or staying, left it all 
entirely to me; so I considered of it, and began to prepare again for my voyage. 
But, alas! I was irresolute to the last degree. I was, for want of Amy, destitute; I 
had lost my right hand; she was my steward, gathered in my rents (I mean my 
interest money) and kept my accounts, and, in a word, did all my business; and 
without her, indeed, I knew not how to go away nor how to stay. But an accident 
thrust itself in here, and that even in Amy’s conduct too, which frighted me 
away, and without her too, in the utmost horror and confusion. 

I have related how my faithful friend the Quaker was come to me, and what 
account she gave me of her being continually haunted by my daughter; and that, 
as she said, she watched her very door night and day. The truth was, she had set 
a spy to watch so effectually that she (the Quaker) neither went in or out but she 
had notice of it. 

This was too evident when, the next morning after she came to me (for I kept 
her all night), to my unspeakable surprise I saw a hackney-coach stop at the door 
where I lodged, and saw her (my daughter) in the coach all alone. It was a very 
good chance, in the middle of a bad one, that my husband had taken out the 
coach that very morning, and was gone to London. As for me, I had neither life 
or soul left in me; I was so confounded I knew not what to do or to say. 

My happy visitor had more presence of mind than I, and asked me if I had 
made no acquaintance among the neighbours. I told her, yes, there was a lady 
lodged two doors off that I was very intimate with. “But hast thou no way out 
backward to go to her?” says she. Now it happened there was a back-door in the 
garden, by which we usually went and came to and from the house, so I told her 
of it. “Well, well,” says she, “go out and make a visit then, and leave the rest to 
me.” Away I run, told the lady (for I was very free there) that I was a widow to- 
day, my spouse being gone to London, so I came not to visit her, but to dwell 
with her that day, because also our landlady had got strangers come from 
London. So having framed this orderly lie, I pulled some work out of my pocket, 
and added I did not come to be idle. 

As I went out one way, my friend the Quaker went the other to receive this 


unwelcome guest. The girl made but little ceremony, but having bid the 
coachman ring at the gate, gets down out of the coach and comes to the door, a 
country girl going to the door (belonging to the house), for the Quaker forbid 
any of my maids going. Madam asked for my Quaker by name, and the girl 
asked her to walk in. 

Upon this, my Quaker, seeing there was no hanging back, goes to her 
immediately, but put all the gravity upon her countenance that she was mistress 
of, and that was not a little indeed. 

When she (the Quaker) came into the room (for they had showed my daughter 
into a little parlour), she kept her grave countenance, but said not a word, nor did 
my daughter speak a good while; but after some time my girl began and said, “I 
suppose you know me, madam?” 

“Yes,” says the Quaker, “I know thee.” And so the dialogue went on. 

Girl. Then you know my business too? 

Quaker. No, verily, I do not know any business thou canst have here with me. 

Girl. Indeed, my business is not chiefly with you. 

Qu. Why, then, dost thou come after me thus far? 

Girl. You know whom I seek. [And with that she cried. | 

Qu. But why shouldst thou follow me for her, since thou know’st that I 
assured thee more than once that I knew not where she was? 

Girl. But I hoped you could. 

Qu. Then thou must hope that I did not speak the truth, which would be very 
wicked. 

Girl. I doubt not but she is in this house. 

Qu. If those be thy thoughts, thou may’st inquire in the house; so thou hast no 
more business with me. Farewell! [Offers to go. ] 

Girl. I would not be uncivil; I beg you to let me see her. 

Qu. I am here to visit some of my friends, and I think thou art not very civil in 
following me hither. 

Girl. I came in hopes of a discovery in my great affair which you know of. 

Qu. Thou cam/’st wildly, indeed; I counsel thee to go back again, and be easy; 
I shall keep my word with thee, that I would not meddle in it, or give thee any 
account, if I knew it, unless I had her orders. 





ROXANA’S DAUGHTER AND THE QUAKER 
Here the girl importuned her again with the utmost earnestness, and cried bitterly 


Girl. If you knew my distress you could not be so cruel. 

Qu. Thou hast told me all thy story, and I think it might be more cruelty to tell 
thee than not to tell thee; for I understand she is resolved not to see thee, and 
declares she is not thy mother. Will’st thou be owned where thou hast no 
relation? 

Girl. Oh, if I could but speak to her, I would prove my relation to her so that 
she could not deny it any longer. 

Qu. Well, but thou canst not come to speak with her, it seems. 

Girl. I hope you will tell me if she is here. I had a good account that you were 
come out to see her, and that she sent for you. 

Qu. I much wonder how thou couldst have such an account. If I had come out 
to see her, thou hast happened to miss the house, for I assure thee she is not to be 
found in this house. 

Here the girl importuned her again with the utmost earnestness, and cried 
bitterly, insomuch that my poor Quaker was softened with it, and began to 
persuade me to consider of it, and, if it might consist with my affairs, to see her, 


and hear what she had to say; but this was afterwards. I return to the discourse. 

The Quaker was perplexed with her a long time; she talked of sending back 
the coach, and lying in the town all night. This, my friend knew, would be very 
uneasy to me, but she durst not speak a word against it; but on a sudden thought, 
she offered a bold stroke, which, though dangerous if it had happened wrong, 
had its desired effect. 

She told her that, as for dismissing her coach, that was as she pleased, she 
believed she would not easily get a lodging in the town; but that as she was in a 
strange place, she would so much befriend her, that she would speak to the 
people of the house, that if they had room, she might have a lodging there for 
one night, rather than be forced back to London before she was free to go. 

This was a cunning, though a dangerous step, and it succeeded accordingly, 
for it amused the creature entirely, and she presently concluded that really I 
could not be there then, otherwise she would never have asked her to lie in the 
house; so she grew cold again presently as to her lodging there, and said, No, 
since it was so, she would go back that afternoon, but she would come again in 
two or three days, and search that and all the towns round in an effectual 
manner, if she stayed a week or two to do it; for, in short, if I was in England or 
Holland she would find me. 

“In truth,” says the Quaker, “thou wilt make me very hurtful to thee, then.” 
“Why so?” says she, “Because wherever I go, thou wilt put thyself to great 
expense, and the country to a great deal of unnecessary trouble.” “Not 
unnecessary,” says she. “Yes, truly,” says the Quaker; “it must be unnecessary, 
because it will be to no purpose. I think I must abide in my own house to save 
thee that charge and trouble.” 

She said little to that, except that, she said, she would give her as little trouble 
as possible; but she was afraid she should sometimes be uneasy to her, which she 
hoped she would excuse. My Quaker told her she would much rather excuse her 
if she would forbear; for that if she would believe her, she would assure her she 
should never get any intelligence of me by her. 

That set her into tears again; but after a while, recovering herself, she told her 
perhaps she might be mistaken; and she (the Quaker) should watch herself very 
narrowly, or she might one time or other get some intelligence from her, whether 
she would or no; and she was satisfied she had gained some of her by this 
journey, for that if I was not in the house, I was not far off; and if I did not 
remove very quickly, she would find me out. “Very well,” says my Quaker; 
“then if the lady is not willing to see thee, thou givest me notice to tell her, that 
she may get out of thy way.” 

She flew out in a rage at that, and told my friend that if she did, a curse would 


follow her, and her children after her, and denounced such horrid things upon 
her as frighted the poor tender-hearted Quaker strangely, and put her more out of 
temper than ever I saw her before; so that she resolved to go home the next 
morning, and I, that was ten times more uneasy than she, resolved to follow her, 
and go to London too; which, however, upon second thoughts, I did not, but took 
effectual measures not to be seen or owned if she came any more; but I heard no 
more of her for some time. 

I stayed there about a fortnight, and in all that time I heard no more of her, or 
of my Quaker about her; but after about two days more, I had a letter from my 
Quaker, intimating that she had something of moment to say, that she could not 
communicate by letter, but wished I would give myself the trouble to come up, 
directing me to come with the coach into Goodman’s Fields, and then walk to 
her back-door on foot, which being left open on purpose, the watchful lady, if 
she had any spies, could not well see me. 

My thoughts had for so long time been kept, as it were, waking, that almost 
everything gave me the alarm, and this especially, so that I was very uneasy; but 
I could not bring matters to bear to make my coming to London so clear to my 
husband as I would have done; for he liked the place, and had a mind, he said, to 
stay a little longer, if it was not against my inclination; so I wrote my friend the 
Quaker word that I could not come to town yet; and that, besides, I could not 
think of being there under spies, and afraid to look out of doors; and so, in short, 
I put off going for near a fortnight more. 

At the end of that time she wrote again, in which she told me that she had not 
lately seen the impertinent visitor which had been so troublesome; but that she 
had seen my trusty agent Amy, who told her she had cried for six weeks without 
intermission; that Amy had given her an account how troublesome the creature 
had been, and to what straits and perplexities I was driven by her hunting after 
and following me from place to place; upon which Amy had said, that, 
notwithstanding I was angry with her, and had used her so hardly for saying 
something about her of the same kind, yet there was an absolute necessity of 
securing her, and removing her out of the way; and that, in short, without asking 
my leave, or anybody’s leave, she should take care she should trouble her 
mistress (meaning me) no more; and that after Amy had said so, she had indeed 
never heard any more of the girl; so that she supposed Amy had managed it so 
well as to put an end to it. 

The innocent, well-meaning creature, my Quaker, who was all kindness and 
goodness in herself, and particularly to me, saw nothing in this; but she thought 
Amy had found some way to persuade her to be quiet and easy, and to give over 
teasing and following me, and rejoiced in it for my sake; as she thought nothing 


of any evil herself, so she suspected none in anybody else, and was exceeding 
glad of having such good news to write to me; but my thoughts of it run 
otherwise. 

I was struck, as with a blast from heaven, at the reading her letter; I fell into a 
fit of trembling from head to foot, and I ran raving about the room like a mad 
woman. I had nobody to speak a word to, to give vent to my passion; nor did I 
speak a word for a good while, till after it had almost overcome me. I threw 
myself on the bed, and cried out, “Lord, be merciful to me, she has murdered my 
child!” and with that a flood of tears burst out, and I cried vehemently for above 
an hour. 

My husband was very happily gone out a-hunting, so that I had the 
opportunity of being alone, and to give my passions some vent, by which I a 
little recovered myself. But after my crying was over, then I fell in a new rage at 
Amy; I called her a thousand devils and monsters and hard-hearted tigers; I 
reproached her with her knowing that I abhorred it, and had let her know it 
sufficiently, in that I had, at it were, kicked her out of doors, after so many years’ 
friendship and service, only for naming it to me. 

Well, after some time, my spouse came in from his sport, and I put on the best 
looks I could to deceive him; but he did not take so little notice of me as not to 
see I had been crying, and that something troubled me, and he pressed me to tell 
him. I seemed to bring it out with reluctance, but told him my backwardness was 
more because I was ashamed that such a trifle should have any effect upon me, 
than for any weight that was in it; so I told him I had been vexing myself about 
my woman Amy’s not coming again; that she might have known me better than 
not to believe I should have been friends with her again, and the like; and that, in 
short, I had lost the best servant by my rashness that ever woman had. 

“Well, well,” says he, “if that be all your grief, I hope you will soon shake it 
off; I’1l warrant you in a little while we shall hear of Mrs. Amy again.” And so it 
went off for that time. But it did not go off with me; for I was uneasy and 
terrified to the last degree, and wanted to get some farther account of the thing. 
So I went away to my sure and certain comforter, the Quaker, and there I had the 
whole story of it; and the good innocent Quaker gave me joy of my being rid of 
such an unsufferable tormentor. 

“Rid of her! Ay,” says I, “if I was rid of her fairly and honourably; but I don’t 
know what Amy may have done. Sure, she ha’n’t made her away?” “Oh fie!” 
says my Quaker; “how canst thou entertain such a notion! No, no. Made her 
away? Amy didn’t talk like that; I dare say thou may’st be easy in that; Amy has 
nothing of that in her head, I dare say,” says she; and so threw it, as it were, out 
of my thoughts. 


But it would not do; it run in my head continually; night and day I could think 
of nothing else; and it fixed such a horror of the fact upon my spirits, and such a 
detestation of Amy, who I looked upon as the murderer, that, as for her, I believe 
if I could have seen her I should certainly have sent her to Newgate, or to a 
worse place, upon suspicion; indeed, I think I could have killed her with my own 
hands. 

As for the poor girl herself, she was ever before my eyes; I saw her by night 
and by day; she haunted my imagination, if she did not haunt the house; my 
fancy showed me her in a hundred shapes and postures; sleeping or waking, she 
was with me. Sometimes I thought I saw her with her throat cut; sometimes with 
her head cut, and her brains knocked out; other times hanged up upon a beam; 
another time drowned in the great pond at Camberwell. And all these 
appearances were terrifying to the last degree; and that which was still worse, I 
could really hear nothing of her; I sent to the captain’s wife in Redriff, and she 
answered me, she was gone to her relations in Spitalfields. I sent thither, and 
they said she was there about three weeks ago, but that she went out in a coach 
with the gentlewoman that used to be so kind to her, but whither she was gone 
they knew not, for she had not been there since. I sent back the messenger for a 
description of the woman she went out with; and they described her so perfectly, 
that I knew it to be Amy, and none but Amy. 

I sent word again that Mrs. Amy, who she went out with, left her in two or 
three hours, and that they should search for her, for I had a reason to fear she 
was murdered. This frighted them all intolerably. They believed Amy had 
carried her to pay her a sum of money, and that somebody had watched her after 
her having received it, and had robbed and murdered her. 

I believed nothing of that part; but I believed, as it was, that whatever was 
done, Amy had done it; and that, in short, Amy had made her away; and I 
believed it the more, because Amy came no more near me, but confirmed her 
guilt by her absence. 

Upon the whole, I mourned thus for her for above a month; but finding Amy 
still come not near me, and that I must put my affairs in a posture that I might go 
to Holland, I opened all my affairs to my dear trusty friend the Quaker, and 
placed her, in matters of trust, in the room of Amy; and with a heavy, bleeding 
heart for my poor girl, I embarked with my spouse, and all our equipage and 
goods, on board another Holland’s trader, not a packet-boat, and went over to 
Holland, where I arrived, as I have said. 

I must put in a caution, however, here, that you must not understand me as if I 
let my friend the Quaker into any part of the secret history of my former life; nor 
did I commit the grand reserved article of all to her, viz., that I was really the 


girl’s mother, and the Lady Roxana; there was no need of that part being 
exposed; and it was always a maxim with me, that secrets should never be 
opened without evident utility. It could be of no manner of use to me or her to 
communicate that part to her; besides, she was too honest herself to make it safe 
to me; for though she loved me very sincerely, and it was plain by many 
circumstances that she did so, yet she would not lie for me upon occasion, as 
Amy would, and therefore it was not advisable on any terms to communicate 
that part; for if the girl, or any one else, should have come to her afterwards, and 
put it home to her, whether she knew that I was the girl’s mother or not, or was 
the same as the Lady Roxana or not, she either would not have denied it, or 
would have done it with so ill a grace, such blushing, such hesitations and 
falterings in her answers, as would have put the matter out of doubt, and 
betrayed herself and the secret too. 

For this reason, I say, I did not discover anything of that kind to her; but I 
placed her, as I have said, in Amy’s stead in the other affairs of receiving money, 
interests, rents, and the like, and she was as faithful as Amy could be, and as 
diligent. 

But there fell out a great difficulty here, which I knew not how to get over; 
and this was how to convey the usual supply of provision and money to the 
uncle and the other sister, who depended, especially the sister, upon the said 
supply for her support; and indeed, though Amy had said rashly that she would 
not take any more notice of the sister, and would leave her to perish, as above, 
yet it was neither in my nature, or Amy’s either, much less was it in my design; 
and therefore I resolved to leave the management of what I had reserved for that 
work with my faithful Quaker, but how to direct her to manage them was the 
great difficulty. 

Amy had told them in so many words that she was not their mother, but that 
she was the maid Amy, that carried them to their aunt’s; that she and their 
mother went over to the East Indies to seek their fortune, and that there good 
things had befallen them, and that their mother was very rich and happy; that she 
(Amy) had married in the Indies, but being now a widow, and resolving to come 
over to England, their mother had obliged her to inquire them out, and do for 
them as she had done; and that now she was resolved to go back to the Indies 
again; but that she had orders from their mother to do very handsomely by them; 
and, in a word, told them she had £2000 apiece for them, upon condition that 
they proved sober, and married suitably to themselves, and did not throw 
themselves away upon scoundrels. 

The good family in whose care they had been, I had resolved to take more 
than ordinary notice of; and Amy, by my order, had acquainted them with it, and 


obliged my daughters to promise to submit to their government, as formerly, and 
to be ruled by the honest man as by a father and counsellor; and engaged him to 
treat them as his children. And to oblige him effectually to take care of them, 
and to make his old age comfortable both to him and his wife, who had been so 
good to the orphans, I had ordered her to settle the other £2000, that is to say, the 
interest of it, which was £120 a year, upon them, to be theirs for both their lives, 
but to come to my two daughters after them. This was so just, and was so 
prudently managed by Amy, that nothing she ever did for me pleased me better. 
And in this posture, leaving my two daughters with their ancient friend, and so 
coming away to me (as they thought to the East Indies), she had prepared 
everything in order to her going over with me to Holland; and in this posture that 
matter stood when that unhappy girl, who I have said so much of, broke in upon 
all our measures, as you have heard, and, by an obstinacy never to be conquered 
or pacified, either with threats or persuasions, pursued her search after me (her 
mother) as I have said, till she brought me even to the brink of destruction; and 
would, in all probability, have traced me out at last, if Amy had not, by the 
violence of her passion, and by a way which I had no knowledge of, and indeed 
abhorred, put a stop to her, of which I cannot enter into the particulars here. 

However, notwithstanding this, I could not think of going away and leaving 
this work so unfinished as Amy had threatened to do, and for the folly of one 
child to leave the other to starve, or to stop my determined bounty to the good 
family I have mentioned. So, in a word, I committed the finishing it all to my 
faithful friend the Quaker, to whom I communicated as much of the whole story 
as was needful to empower her to perform what Amy had promised, and to make 
her talk so much to the purpose, as one employed more remotely than Amy had 
been, needed to be. 

To this purpose she had, first of all, a full possession of the money; and went 
first to the honest man and his wife, and settled all the matter with them; when 
she talked of Mrs. Amy, she talked of her as one that had been empowered by 
the mother of the girls in the Indies, but was obliged to go back to the Indies, and 
had settled all sooner if she had not been hindered by the obstinate humour of 
the other daughter; that she had left instructions with her for the rest; but that the 
other had affronted her so much that she was gone away without doing anything 
for her; and that now, if anything was done, it must be by fresh orders from the 
East Indies. 

I need not say how punctually my new agent acted; but, which was more, she 
brought the old man and his wife, and my other daughter, several times to her 
house, by which I had an opportunity, being there only as a lodger, and a 
stranger, to see my other girl, which I had never done before, since she was a 


little child. 

The day I contrived to see them I was dressed up in a Quaker’s habit, and 
looked so like a Quaker, that it was impossible for them, who had never seen me 
before, to suppose I had ever been anything else; also my way of talking was 
suitable enough to it, for I had learned that long before. 

I have not time here to take notice what a surprise it was to me to see my 
child; how it worked upon my affections; with what infinite struggle I mastered 
a strong inclination that I had to discover myself to her; how the girl was the 
very counterpart of myself, only much handsomer; and how sweetly and 
modestly she behaved; how, on that occasion, I resolved to do more for her than 
I had appointed by Amy, and the like. 

It is enough to mention here, that as the settling this affair made way for my 
going on board, notwithstanding the absence of my old agent Amy, so, however, 
I left some hints for Amy too, for I did not yet despair of my hearing from her; 
and that if my good Quaker should ever see her again, she should let her see 
them; wherein, particularly, ordering her to leave the affair of Spitalfields just as 
I had done, in the hands of my friend, she should come away to me; upon this 
condition, nevertheless, that she gave full satisfaction to my friend the Quaker 
that she had not murdered my child; for if she had, I told her I would never see 
her face more. However, notwithstanding this, she came over afterwards, 
without giving my friend any of that satisfaction, or any account that she 
intended to come over. 

I can say no more now, but that, as above, being arrived in Holland, with my 
spouse and his son, formerly mentioned, I appeared there with all the splendour 
and equipage suitable to our new prospect, as I have already observed. 

Here, after some few years of flourishing and outwardly happy circumstances, 
I fell into a dreadful course of calamities, and Amy also; the very reverse of our 
former good days. The blast of Heaven seemed to follow the injury done the 
poor girl by us both, and I was brought so low again, that my repentance seemed 
to be only the consequence of my misery, as my misery was of my crime. 





CONTINUATION 

(From the 1745 Edition) 

In resolving to go to Holland with my husband, and take possession of the title 
of countess as soon as possible, I had a view of deceiving my daughter, were she 
yet alive, and seeking me out; for it seldom happens that a nobleman, or his lady, 
are called by their surnames, and as she was a stranger to our noble title, might 
have inquired at our next door neighbours for Mr. , the Dutch merchant, and 
not have been one jot the wiser for her inquiry. So one evening, soon after this 
resolution, as I and my husband were sitting together when supper was over, and 
talking of several various scenes in life, I told him that, as there was no 
likelihood of my being with child, as I had some reason to suspect I was some 
time before, I was ready to go with him to any part of the world, whenever he 
pleased. I said, that great part of my things were packed up, and what was not 
would not be long about, and that I had little occasion to buy any more clothes, 
linen, or jewels, whilst I was in England, having a large quantity of the richest 
and best of everything by me already. On saying these words, he took me in his 
arms, and told me that he looked on what I had now spoken with so great an 
emphasis, to be my settled resolution, and the fault should not lie on his side if it 
miscarried being put in practice. 

The next morning he went out to see some merchants, who had received 
advice of the arrival of some shipping which had been in great danger at sea, and 
whose insurance had run very high; and it was this interval that gave me an 
opportunity of my coming to a final resolution. I now told the Quaker, as she 
was sitting at work in her parlour, that we should very speedily leave her, and 
although she daily expected it, yet she was really sorry to hear that we had come 
to a full determination; she said abundance of fine things to me on the happiness 
of the life I did then, and was going to live; believing, I suppose, that a countess 
could not have a foul conscience; but at that very instant, I would have, had it 
been in my power, resigned husband, estate, title, and all the blessings she 
fancied I had in the world, only for her real virtue, and the sweet peace of mind, 
joined to a loving company of children, which she really possessed. 

When my husband returned, he asked me at dinner if I persevered in my 
resolution of leaving England; to which I answered in the affirmative. “Well,” 
says he, “as all my affairs will not take up a week’s time to settle, I will be ready 
to go from London with you in ten days’ time.” We fixed upon no particular 
place or abode, but in general concluded to go to Dover, cross the Channel to 
Calais, and proceed from thence by easy journeys to Paris, where after staying 
about a week, we intended to go through part of France, the Austrian 





Netherlands, and so on to Amsterdam, Rotterdam, or the Hague, as we were to 
settle before we went from Paris. As my husband did not care to venture all our 
fortune in one bottom, so our goods, money, and plate were consigned to several 
merchants, who had been his intimates many years, and he took notes of a 
prodigious value in his pocket, besides what he gave me to take care of during 
our journey. The last thing to be considered was, how we should go ourselves, 
and what equipage we should take with us; my thoughts were wholly taken up 
about it some time; I knew I was going to be a countess, and did not care to 
appear anything mean before I came to that honour; but, on the other hand, if I 
left London in any public way, I might possibly hear of inquiries after me in the 
road, that I had been acquainted with before. At last I said we would discharge 
all our servants, except two footmen, who should travel with us to Dover, and 
one maid to wait on me, that had lived with me only since the retreat of Amy, 
and she was to go through, if she was willing; and as to the carriage of us, a 
coach should be hired for my husband, myself, and maid, and two horses were to 
be hired for the footmen, who were to return with them to London. 

When the Quaker had heard when and how we intended to go, she begged, as 
there would be a spare seat in the coach, to accompany us as far as Dover, which 
we both readily consented to; no woman could be a better companion, neither 
was there any acquaintance that we loved better, or could show more respect to 
us. 

The morning before we set out, my husband sent for a master coachman to 
know the price of a handsome coach, with six able horses, to go to Dover. He 
inquired how many days we intended to be on the journey? My husband said he 
would go but very easy, and chose to be three days on the road; that they should 
stay there two days, and be three more returning to London, with a gentlewoman 
(meaning the Quaker) in it. The coachman said it would be an eight days’ 
journey, and he would have ten guineas for it. My husband consented to pay him 
his demand, and he received orders to be ready at the door by seven of the clock 
the next morning: I was quite prepared to go, having no person to take leave of 
but the Quaker, and she had desired to see us take the packet-boat at Dover, 
before we parted with her; and the last night of my stay in London was spent 
very agreeably with the Quaker and her family. My husband, who stayed out 
later than usual, in taking his farewell of several merchants of his acquaintance, 
came home about eleven o’clock, and drank a glass or two of wine with us 
before we went to bed. 

The next morning, the whole family got up about five o’clock, and I, with my 
husband’s consent, made each of the Quaker’s daughters a present of a diamond 
ring, valued at £20, and a guinea apiece to all the servants, without exception. 


We all breakfasted together, and at the hour appointed, the coach and attendants 
came to the door; this drew several people about it, who were all very inquisitive 
to know who was going into the country, and what is never forgot on such 
occasions, all the beggars in the neighbourhood were prepared to give us their 
benedictions in hopes of an alms. When the coachmen had packed up what 
boxes were designed for our use, we, namely, my husband, the Quaker, myself, 
and the waiting-maid, all got into the coach, the footmen were mounted on 
horses behind, and in this manner the coach, after I had given a guinea to one of 
the Quaker’s daughters equally to divide among the beggars at the door, drove 
away from the house, and I took leave of my lodging in the Minories, as well as 
of London. 

At St. George’s Church, Southwark, we were met by three gentlemen on 
horseback, who were merchants of my husband’s acquaintance, and had come 
out on purpose, to go half a day’s journey with us; and as they kept talking to us 
at the coach side, we went a good pace, and were very merry together; we 
stopped at the best house of entertainment on Shooter’s Hill. 

Here we stopped for about an hour, and drank some wine, and my husband, 
whose chief study was how to please and divert me, caused me to alight out of 
the coach; which the gentlemen who accompanied us observing, alighted also. 
The waiter showed us upstairs into a large room, whose window opened to our 
view a fine prospect of the river Thames, which here, they say, forms one of the 
most beautiful meanders. It was within an hour of high water, and such a number 
of ships coming in under sail quite astonished as well as delighted me, insomuch 
that I could not help breaking out into such-like expressions, “My dear, what a 
fine sight this is; I never saw the like before! Pray will they get to London this 
tide?” At which the good-natured gentleman smiled, and said, “Yes, my dear; 
why, there is London, and as the wind is quite fair for them, some of them will 
come to an anchor in about half-an-hour, and all within an hour.” 

I was so taken up with looking down the river that, till my husband spoke, I 
had not once looked up the river; but when I did, and saw London, the 
Monument, the cathedral church of St. Paul, and the steeples belonging to the 
several parish churches, I was transported into an ecstasy, and could not refrain 
from saying, “Sure that cannot be the place we are now just come from, it must 
be further off, for that looks to be scarce three miles off, and we have been three 
hours, by my watch, coming from our lodgings in the Minories! No, no, it is not 
London, it is some other place!” 

Upon which one of the gentlemen present offered to convince me that the 
place I saw was London if I would go up to the top of the house, and view it 
from the turret. I accepted the offer, and I, my husband, and the three gentlemen 


were conducted by the master of the house upstairs into the turret. If I was 
delighted before with my prospect, I was now ravished, for I was elevated above 
the room I was in before upwards of thirty feet. I seemed a little dizzy, for the 
turret being a lantern, and giving light all ways, for some time I thought myself 
suspended in the air; but sitting down, and having eat a mouthful of biscuit and 
drank a glass of sack, I soon recovered, and then the gentleman who had 
undertaken to convince me that the place I was shown was really London, thus 
began, after having drawn aside one of the windows. 

“You see, my lady,” says the gentleman, “the greatest, the finest, the richest, 
and the most populous city in the world, at least in Europe, as I can assure your 
ladyship, upon my own knowledge, it deserves the character I have given it.” 
“But this, sir, will never convince me that the place you now show me is 
London, though I have before heard that London deserves the character you have 
with so much cordiality bestowed upon it. And this I can testify, that London, in 
every particular you have mentioned, greatly surpasses Paris, which is allowed 
by all historians and travellers to be the second city in Europe.” 

Here the gentleman, pulling out his pocket-glass, desired me to look through 
it, which I did; and then he directed me to look full at St. Paul’s, and to make 
that the centre of my future observation, and thereupon he promised me 
conviction. 

Whilst I took my observation, I sat in a high chair, made for that purpose, with 
a convenience before you to hold the glass. I soon found the cathedral, and then I 
could not help saying I have been several times up to the stone gallery, but not 
quite so often up to the iron gallery. Then I brought my eye to the Monument, 
and was obliged to confess I knew it to be such. The gentleman then moved the 
glass and desired me to look, which doing, I said, “I think I see Whitehall and St. 
James’s Park, and I see also two great buildings like barns, but I do not know 
what they are.” “Oh,” says the gentleman, “they are the Parliament House and 
Westminster Abbey.” “They may be so,” said I; and continuing looking, I 
perceived the very house at Kensington which I had lived in some time; but of 
that I took no notice, yet I found my colour come, to think what a life of gaiety 
and wickedness I had lived. The gentleman, perceiving my disorder, said, “I am 
afraid I have tired your ladyship; I will make but one remove, more easterly, and 
then I believe you will allow the place we see to be London.” 

He might have saved himself the trouble, for I was thoroughly convinced of 
my error; but to give myself time to recover, and to hide my confusion, I seemed 
not yet to be quite convinced. I looked, and the first object that presented itself 
was Aldgate Church, which, though I confess to my shame, I seldom saw the 
inside of it, yet I was well acquainted with the outside, for many times my friend 


the Quaker and I had passed and repassed by it when we used to go in the coach 
to take an airing. I saw the church, or the steeple of the church, so plain, and 
knew it so well, that I could not help saying, with some earnestness, “My dear, I 
see our church; the church, I mean, belonging to our neighbourhood; I am sure it 
is Aldgate Church.” Then I saw the Tower, and all the shipping; and, taking my 
eye from the glass, I thanked the gentleman for the trouble I had given him, and 
said to him that I was fully convinced that the place I saw was London, and that 
it was the very place we came from that morning. 

When we came to Sittingbourne, our servant soon brought us word that 
although we were at the best inn in the town, yet there was nothing in the larder 
fit for our dinner. The landlord came in after him and began to make excuses for 
his empty cupboard. He told us, withal, that if we would please to stay, he would 
kill a calf, a sheep, a hog, or anything we had a fancy to. We ordered him to kill 
a pig and some pigeons, which, with a dish of fish, a cherry pie, and some 
pastry, made up a tolerable dinner. We made up two pounds ten shillings, for we 
caused the landlord, his wife, and two daughters, to dine with us, and help us off 
with our wine. Our landlady and her two daughters, with a glass or two given to 
the cook, managed two bottles of white wine. This operated so strong upon one 
of the young wenches that, my spouse being gone out into the yard, her tongue 
began to run; and, looking at me, she says to her mother, “La! mother, how 
much like the lady her ladyship is” (speaking of me), “the young woman who 
lodged here the other night, and stayed here part of the next day, and then set 
forward for Canterbury, described. The lady is the same person, I’m sure.” 

This greatly alarmed me, and made me very uneasy, for I concluded this 
young woman could be no other than my daughter, who was resolved to find me 
out, whether I would or no. I desired the girl to describe the young woman she 
mentioned, which she did, and I was convinced it was my own daughter. I asked 
in what manner she travelled, and whether she had any company. I was 
answered that she was on foot, and that she had no company; but that she always 
travelled from place to place in company; that her method was, when she came 
into any town, to go to the best inns and inquire for the lady she sought; and 
then, when she had satisfied herself that the lady, whom she called her mother, 
was not to be found in that town or neighbourhood, she then begged the favour 
of the landlady of the inn where she was, to put her into such a company that she 
knew that she might go safe to the next town; that this was the manner of her 
proceeding at her house, and she believed she had practised it ever since she set 
out from London; and she hoped to meet with her mother, as she called her, 
upon the road. 

I asked my landlady whether she described our coach and equipage, but she 


said the young woman did not inquire concerning equipage, but only described a 
lady “so like your ladyship, that I have often, since I saw your ladyship, took you 
to be the very person she was looking for.” 

Amidst the distractions of my mind, this afforded me some comfort, that my 
daughter was not in the least acquainted with the manner in which we travelled. 
My husband and the landlord returned, and that put an end to the discourse. 

I left this town with a heavy heart, feeling my daughter would infallibly find 
me out at Canterbury; but, as good luck would have it, she had left that city 
before we came thither, some time. I was very short in one thing, that I had not 
asked my landlady at Sittingbourne how long it was since my daughter was 
there. But when I came to Canterbury I was a very anxious and indefatigable in 
inquiring after my daughter, and I found that she had been at the inn where we 
then were, and had inquired for me, as I found by the description the people gave 
of myself. 

Here I learnt my daughter had left Canterbury a week. This pleased me; and I 
was determined to stay in Canterbury one day, to view the cathedral, and see the 
antiquities of this metropolis. 

As we had sixteen miles to our journey’s end that night, for it was near four 
o’clock before we got into our coach again, the coachman drove with great 
speed, and at dusk in the evening we entered the west gate of the city, and put up 
at an inn in High Street (near St. Mary Bredman’s church), which generally was 
filled with the best of company. The anxiety of my mind, on finding myself 
pursued by this girl, and the fatigue of my journey, had made me much out of 
order, my head ached, and I had no stomach. 

This made my husband (but he knew not the real occasion of my illness) and 
the Quaker very uneasy, and they did all in their power to persuade me to eat 
anything I could fancy. 

At length the landlady of the inn, who perceived I was more disturbed in my 
mind than sick, advised me to eat one poached egg, drink a glass of sack, eat a 
toast, and go to bed, and she warranted, she said, I should be well by the 
morning. This was immediately done; and I must acknowledge, that the sack and 
toast cheered me wonderfully, and I began to take heart again; and my husband 
would have the coachman in after supper, on purpose to divert me and the honest 
Quaker, who, poor creature, seemed much more concerned at my misfortune 
than I was myself. 

I went soon to bed, but for fear I should be worse in the night, two maids of 
the inn were ordered to sit up in an adjoining chamber; the Quaker and my 
waiting-maid lay in a bed in the same room, and my husband by himself in 
another apartment. 


While my maid was gone down on some necessary business, and likewise to 
get me some burnt wine, which I was to drink going to bed, or rather when I was 
just got into bed, the Quaker and I had the following dialogue: 

Quaker. The news thou heardest at Sittingbourne has disordered thee. I am 
glad the young woman has been out of this place a week; she went indeed for 
Dover; and when she comes there and canst not find thee, she may go to Deal, 
and so miss of thee. 

Roxana. What I most depend upon is, that as we do not travel by any 
particular name, but the general one of the baronet and his lady, and the girl hath 
no notion what sort of equipage we travelled with, it was not easy to make a 
discovery of me, unless she accidentally, in her travels, light upon you (meaning 
the Quaker), or upon me; either of which must unavoidably blow the secret I had 
so long laboured to conceal. 

Quaker. As thou intendest to stay here to-morrow, to see the things which 
thou callest antiquities, and which are more properly named the relics of the 
Whore of Babylon; suppose thou wert to send Thomas, who at thy command 
followeth after us, to the place called Dover, to inquire whether such a young 
woman has been inquiring for thee. He may go out betimes in the moming, and 
may return by night, for it is but twelve or fourteen miles at farthest thither. 

Roxana. I like thy scheme very well; and I beg the favour of you in the 
morning, as soon as you are up, to send Tom to Dover, with such instructions as 
you shall think proper. 

After a good night’s repose I was well recovered, to the great satisfaction of 
all that were with me. 

The good-natured Quaker, always studious to serve and oblige me, got up 
about five o’clock in the morning, and going down into the inn-yard, met with 
Tom, gave him his instructions, and he set out for Dover before six o’clock. 

As we were at the best inn in the city, so we could readily have whatever we 
pleased, and whatever the season afforded; but my husband, the most indulgent 
man that ever breathed, having observed how heartily I ate my dinner at 
Rochester two days before, ordered the very same bill of fare, and of which I 
made a heartier meal than I did before. We were very merry, and after we had 
dined, we went to see the town-house, but as it was near five o’clock I left the 
Quaker behind me, to receive what intelligence she could get concerning my 
daughter, from the footman, who was expected to return from Dover at six. 

We came to the inn just as it was dark, and then excusing myself to my 
husband, I immediately ran up into my chamber, where I had appointed the 
Quaker to be against my return. I ran to her with eagerness, and inquired what 
news from Dover, by Tom, the footman. 


She said, Tom had been returned two hours; that he got to Dover that morning 
between seven and eight, and found, at the inn he put up at, there had been an 
inquisitive young woman to find out a gentleman that was a Dutch merchant, 
and a lady who was her mother; that the young woman perfectly well described 
his lady; that he found that she had visited every public inn in the town; that she 
said she would go to Deal, and that if she did not find the lady, her mother, there, 
she would go by the first ship to the Hague, and go from thence, to Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam, searching all the towns through which she passed in the United 
Provinces. 

This account pleased me very well, especially when I understood that she had 
been gone from Dover five days. The Quaker comforted me, and said it was 
lucky this busy creature had passed the road before us, otherwise she might 
easily have found means to have overtaken us, for, as she observed, the wench 
had such an artful way of telling her story, that she moved everybody to 
compassion; and she did not doubt but that if we had been before, as we were 
behind, she would have got those who would have assisted her with a coach, 
&c., to have pursued us, and they might have come up with us. 

I was of the honest Quaker’s sentiments. I grew pretty easy, called Tom, and 
gave him half a guinea for his diligence; then I and the Quaker went into the 
parlour to my husband, and soon after supper came in, and I ate moderately, and 
we spent the remainder of the evening, for the clock had then tolled nine, very 
cheerfully; for my Quaker was so rejoiced at my good fortune, as she called it, 
that she was very alert, and exceeding good company; and her wit, and she had 
no small share of it, I thought was better played off than ever I had heard it 
before. 

My husband asked me how I should choose to go on board; I desired him to 
settle it as he pleased, telling him it was a matter of very great indifference to 
me, as he was to go with me. “That may be true, my dear,” says he, “but I ask 
you for a reason or two, which I will lay before you, viz., if we hire a vessel for 
ourselves, we may set sail when we please, have the liberty of every part of the 
ship to ourselves, and land at what port, either in Holland or France, we might 
make choice of. Besides,” added he, “another reason I mention it to you is, that I 
know you do not love much company, which, in going into the packet-boat, it is 
almost impossible to avoid.” “I own, my dear,” said I, “your reasons are very 
good; I have but one thing to say against them, which is, that the packet-boat, by 
its frequent voyages, must of course be furnished with experienced seamen, who 
know the seas too well even to run any hazard.” (At this juncture the terrible 
voyage I and Amy made from France to Harwich came so strong in my mind, 
that I trembled so as to be taken notice of by my husband.) “Besides,” added I, 


“the landlord may send the master of one of them to you, and I think it may be 
best to hire the state cabin, as they call it, to ourselves, by which method we 
shall avoid company, without we have an inclination to associate ourselves with 
such passengers we may happen to like; and the expense will be much cheaper 
than hiring a vessel to go the voyage with us alone, and every whit as safe.” 

The Quaker, who had seriously listened to our discourse, gave it as her 
opinion that the method I had proposed was by far the safest, quickest, and 
cheapest. “Not,” said she, “as I think thou wouldest be against any necessary 
expense, though I am certain thou wouldest not fling thy money away.” 

Soon after, my husband ordered the landlord to send for one of the masters of 
the packet-boats, of whom he hired the great cabin, and agreed to sail from 
thence the next day, if the wind and the tide answered. 

The settling our method of going over sea had taken up the time till the dinner 
was ready, which we being informed of, came out of a chamber we had been in 
all the morning, to a handsome parlour, where everything was placed suitable to 
our rank; there was a large, old-fashioned service of plate, and a sideboard 
genteelly set off. The dinner was excellent, and well dressed. 

After dinner, we entered into another discourse, which was the hiring of 
servants to go with us from Dover to Paris; a thing frequently done by travellers; 
and such are to be met with at every stage inn. Our footmen set out this morning 
on their return to London, and the Quaker and coach was to go the next day. My 
new chambermaid, whose name was Isabel, was to go through the journey, on 
condition of doing no other business than waiting on me. In a while we partly 
concluded to let the hiring of men-servants alone till we came to Calais, for they 
could be of no use to us on board a ship, the sailor’s or cabin boy’s place being 
to attend the cabin passengers as well as his master. 

To divert ourselves, we took a walk after we had dined, round about the town, 
and coming to the garrison, and being somewhat thirsty, all went into the sutler’s 
for a glass of wine. A pint was called for and brought; but the man of the house 
came in with it raving like a madman, saying, “Don’t you think you are a villain, 
to ask for a pot of ale when I know you have spent all your money, and are 
ignorant of the means of getting more, without you hear of a place, which I look 
upon to be very unlikely?” “Don’t be in such a passion, landlord,” said my 
husband. “Pray, what is the matter?” “Oh, nothing, sir,” says he; “but a young 
fellow in the sutling room, whom I find to have been a gentleman’s servant, 
wants a place; and having spent all his money, would willingly run up a score 
with me, knowing I must get him a master if ever I intend to have my money.” 
“Pray, sir,’ said my husband, “send the young fellow to me; if I like him, and 
can agree with him, it is possible I may take him into my service.” The landlord 


took care we should not speak to him twice, he went and fetched him in himself, 
and my husband examined him before he spoke, as to his size, mien, and garb. 
The young man was clean dressed, of a middling stature, a dark complexion, and 
about twenty-seven years old. 

“T hear, young man,” says he to him, “that you want a place; it may perhaps be 
in my power to serve you. Let me know at once what education you have had, if 
you have any family belonging to you, or if you are fit for a gentleman’s service, 
can bring any person of reputation to your character, and are willing to go and 
live in Holland with me: we will not differ about your wages.” 

The young fellow made a respectful bow to each of us, and addressed himself 
to my husband as follows: “Sir,” said he, “in me you behold the eldest child of 
misfortune. I am but young, as you may see; I have no comers after me, and 
having lived with several gentlemen, some of whom are on their travels, others 
settled in divers parts of the world, besides what are dead, makes me unable to 
produce a character without a week’s notice to write to London, and I should not 
doubt but by the return of the post to let you see some letters as would satisfy 
you in any doubts about me. My education,” continued he, “is but very middling, 
being taken from school before I had well learnt to read, write, and cast 
accounts; and as to my parentage, I cannot well give you any account of them: 
all that I know is, that my father was a brewer, and by his extravagance ran out a 
handsome fortune, and afterwards left my poor mother almost penniless, with 
five small children, of which I was the second, though not above five years old. 
My mother knew not what to do with us, so she sent a poor girl, our maid, whose 
name I have forgot this many years, with us all to a relation’s, and there left us, 
and I never saw or heard of or from them any more. Indeed, I inquired among 
the neighbours, and all that I could learn was that my mother’s goods were 
seized, that she was obliged to apply to the parish for relief, and died of grief 
soon after. For my part,” says he, “I was put into the hands of my father’s sister, 
where, by her cruel usage, I was forced to run away at nine years of age; and the 
numerous scenes of life I have since gone through are more than would fill a 
small volume. Pray, sir,” added he, “let it satisfy you that I am thoroughly 
honest, and should be glad to serve you at any rate; and although I cannot 
possibly get a good character from anybody at present, yet I defy the whole 
world to give me an ill one, either in public or private life.” 

If I had had the eyes of Argus I should have seen with them all on this 
occasion. I knew that this was my son, and one that, among all my inquiry, I 
could never get any account of. The Quaker seeing my colour come and go, and 
also tremble, said, “I verily believe thou art not well; I hope this Kentish air, 
which was always reckoned aguish, does not hurt thee?” “I am taken very sick of 


a sudden,” said I; “so pray let me go to our inn that I may go to my chamber.” 
Isabel being called in, she and the Quaker attended me there, leaving the young 
fellow with my spouse. When I was got into my chamber I was seized with such 
a grief as I had never known before; and flinging myself down upon the bed, 
burst into a flood of tears, and soon after fainted away. Soon after, I came a little 
to myself, and the Quaker begged of me to tell her what was the cause of my 
sudden indisposition. “Nothing at all,” says I, “as I know of; but a sudden 
chilliness seized my blood, and that, joined to a fainting of the spirits, made me 
ready to sink.” 

Presently after my husband came to see how I did, and finding me somewhat 
better, he told me that he had a mind to hire the young man I had left him with, 
for he believed he was honest and fit for our service. “My dear,” says I, “I did 
not mind him. I would desire you to be cautious who we pick up on the road; but 
as I have the satisfaction of hiring my maids, I shall never trouble myself with 
the men-servants, that is wholly your province. However,” added I (for I was 
very certain he was my son, and was resolved to have him in my service, though 
it was my interest to keep my husband off, in order to bring him on), “if you like 
the fellow, I am not averse to your hiring one servant in England. We are not 
obliged to trust him with much before we see his conduct, and if he does not 
prove as you may expect, you may turn him off whenever you please.” “I 
believe,” said my husband, “he has been ingenuous in his relation to me; and as 
a man who has seen great variety of life, and may have been the shuttlecock of 
fortune, the butt of envy, and the mark of malice, I will hire him when he comes 
to me here anon, as I have ordered him.” 

As I knew he was to be hired, I resolved to be out of the way when he came to 
my husband; so about five o’clock I proposed to the Quaker to take a walk on 
the pier and see the shipping, while the tea-kettle was boiling. We went, and 
took Isabel with us, and as we were going along I saw my son Thomas (as I shall 
for the future call him) going to our inn; so we stayed out about an hour, and 
when we returned my husband told me he had hired the man, and that he was to 
come to him as a servant on the morrow morning. “Pray, my dear,” said I, “did 
you ask where he ever lived, or what his name is?” “Yes,” replied my husband, 
“he says his name is Thomas ; and as to places, he has mentioned several 
families of note, and among others, he lived at my Lord ’s, next door to the 
great French lady’s in Pall Mall, whose name he tells me was Roxana.” I was 
now in a sad dilemma, and was fearful I should be known by my own son; and 
the Quaker took notice of it, and afterwards told me she believed fortune had 
conspired that all the people I became acquainted with, should have known the 
Lady Roxana. “I warrant,” said she, “this young fellow is somewhat acquainted 








with the impertinent wench that calls herself thy daughter.” 

I was very uneasy in mind, but had one thing in my favour, which was always 
to keep myself at a very great distance from my servants; and as the Quaker was 
to part with us the next day or night, he would have nobody to mention the name 
Roxana to, and so of course it would drop. 

We supped pretty late at night, and were very merry, for my husband said all 
the pleasant things he could think of, to divert me from the supposed illness he 
thought I had been troubled with in the day. The Quaker kept up the discourse 
with great spirit, and I was glad to receive the impression, for I wanted the real 
illness to be drove out of my head. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Thomas came to his new place. He 
appeared very clean, and brought with him a small bundle, which I supposed to 
be linen tied up in a handkerchief. My husband sent him to order some porters 
belonging to the quay to fetch our boxes to the Custom-house, where they were 
searched, for which we paid one shilling; and he had orders to give a crown for 
head money, as they called it; their demand by custom is but sixpence a head, 
but we appeared to our circumstances in everything. As soon as our baggage was 
searched, it was carried from the Custom-house on board the packet-boat, and 
there lodged in the great cabin as we had ordered it. 

This took up the time till dinner, and when we were sitting together after we 
had both dined, the captain came to tell us that the wind was very fair, and that 
he was to sail at high water, which would be about ten o’clock at night. My 
husband asked him to stay and drink part of a bottle of wine with him, which he 
did; and their discourse being all in the maritime strain, the Quaker and I retired 
and left them together, for I had something to remind her of in our discourse 
before we left London. When we got into the garden, which was rather neat than 
fine, I repeated all my former requests to her about my children, Spitalfields, 
Amy, &c., and we sat talking together till Thomas was sent to tell us the captain 
was going, on which we returned; but, by the way, I kissed her and put a large 
gold medal into her hand, as a token of my sincere love, and desired that she 
would never neglect the things she had promised to perform, and her repeated 
promise gave me great satisfaction. 

The captain, who was going out of the parlour as we returned in, was telling 
my husband he would send six of his hands to conduct us to the boat, about a 
quarter of an hour before he sailed, and as the moon was at the full, he did not 
doubt of a pleasant passage. 

Our next business was to pay off the coachman, to whom my husband gave 
half a guinea extraordinary, to set the Quaker down at the house he took us all up 
at, which he promised to perform. 


As it was low water, we went on board to see the cabin that we were to go our 
voyage in, and the captain would detain us to drink a glass of the best punch, I 
think, I ever tasted. 

When we returned to the inn, we ordered supper to be ready by eight o’clock, 
that we might drink a parting glass to settle it, before we went on board; for my 
husband, who knew the sea very well, said a full stomach was the forerunner of 
sea-sickness, which I was willing to avoid. 

We invited the landlord, his wife, and daughter, to supper with us, and having 
sat about an hour afterwards, the captain himself, with several sailors, came to 
fetch us to the vessel. As all was paid, we had nothing to hinder us but taking a 
final leave of the Quaker, who would go to see us safe in the vessel, where tears 
flowed from both our eyes; and I turned short in the boat, while my husband 
took his farewell, and he then followed me, and I never saw the Quaker or 
England any more. 

We were no sooner on board than we hoisted sail; the anchors being up, and 
the wind fair, we cut the waves at a great rate, till about four o’clock in the 
morning, when a French boat came to fetch the mail to carry it to the post-house, 
and the boat cast her anchors, for we were a good distance from the shore, 
neither could we sail to the town till next tide, the present one being too far 
advanced in the ebb. 

We might have gone on shore in the boat that carried the mail, but my 
husband was sleeping in the cabin when it came to the packet-boat, and I did not 
care to disturb him; however, we had an opportunity soon after, for my husband 
awaking, and two other boats coming up with oars to see for passengers, Thomas 
came to let us know we might go on shore, if we pleased. My husband paid the 
master of the packet-boat for our passage, and Thomas, with the sailors’ 
assistance, got our boxes into the wherry, so we sailed for Calais; but before our 
boat came to touch ground, several men, whose bread I suppose it is, rushed into 
the water, without shoes or stockings, to carry us on shore; so having paid ten 
shillings for the wherry, we each of us was carried from the boat to the land by 
two men, and our goods brought after us; here was a crown to be paid, to save 
ourselves from being wet, by all which a man that is going a travelling may see 
that it is not the bare expense of the packet-boat that will carry him to Calais. 

It would be needless to inform the reader of all the ceremonies that we passed 
through at this place before we were suffered to proceed on our journey; 
however, our boxes having been searched at the Custom-house, my husband had 
them plumbed, as they called it, to hinder any further inquiry about them; and we 
got them all to the Silver Lion, a noted inn, and the post-house of this place, 
where we took a stage-coach for ourselves, and the next morning, having well 


refreshed ourselves, we all, viz., my husband, self, and chambermaid within the 
coach, and Thomas behind (beside which my husband hired two horsemen well 
armed, who were pretty expensive, to travel with us), set forward on our journey. 

We were five days on our journey from Calais to Paris, which we went 
through with much satisfaction, for, having fine weather and good attendance, 
we had nothing to hope for. 

When we arrived at Paris (I began to be sorry I had ever proposed going to it 
for fear of being known, but as we were to stay there but a few days, I was 
resolved to keep very retired), we went to a merchant’s house of my husband’s 
acquaintance in the Rue de la Bourle, near the Carmelites, in the Faubourg de St. 
Jacques. 

This being a remote part of the city, on the south side, and near several 
pleasant gardens, I thought it would be proper to be a little indisposed, that my 
husband might not press me to go with him to see the curiosities; for he could do 
the most needful business, such as going to the bankers to exchange bills, 
despatching of letters, settling affairs with merchants, &c., without my 
assistance; and I had a tolerable plea for my conduct, such as the great fatigue of 
our journey, being among strangers, &c.; so we stayed at Paris eight days 
without my going to any particular places, except going one day to the gardens 
of Luxembourg, another to the church of Notre Dame on the Isle of Paris, a third 
to the Hotel Royale des Invalides, a fourth to the gardens of the Tuileries, a fifth 
to the suburbs of St. Lawrence, to see the fair which was then holding there; a 
sixth to the gardens of the Louvre, a seventh to the playhouse, and the eighth 
stayed all day at home to write a letter to the Quaker, letting her know where I 
then was, and how soon we should go forwards in our journey, but did not 
mention where we intended to settle, as, indeed, we had not yet settled that 
ourselves. 

One of the days, viz., that in which I went to the gardens of the Tuileries, I 
asked Thomas several questions about his father, mother, and other relations, 
being resolved, notwithstanding he was my own son, as he did not know it, to 
turn him off by some stratagem or another, if he had any manner of memory of 
me, either as his mother, or the Lady Roxana. I asked him if he had any 
particular memory of his mother or father; he answered, “No, I scarce remember 
anything of either of them,” said he, “but I have heard from several people that I 
had one brother and three sisters, though I never saw them all, to know them, 
notwithstanding I lived with an aunt four years; I often asked after my mother, 
and some people said she went away with a man, but it was allowed by most 
people, that best knew her, that she, being brought to the greatest distress, was 
carried to the workhouse belonging to the parish, where she died soon after with 


grief.” 

Nothing could give me more satisfaction than what Thomas had related; so 
now, I thought I would ask about the Lady Roxana (for he had been my next- 
door neighbour when I had that title conferred on me). “Pray, Thomas,” said I, 
“did not you speak of a great person of quality, whose name I have forgot, that 
lived next door to my Lord *s when you was his valet? pray who was she? I 
suppose a foreigner, by the name you called her.” “Really, my lady,” replied he, 
“T do not know who she was; all I can say of her is, that she kept the greatest 
company, and was a beautiful woman, by report, but I never saw her; she was 
called the Lady Roxana, was a very good mistress, but her character was not so 
good as to private life as it ought to be. Though I once had an opportunity,” 
continued he, “of seeing a fine outlandish dress she danced in before the king, 
which I took as a great favour, for the cook took me up when the lady was out, 
and she desired my lady’s woman to show it to me.” 

All this answered right, and I had nothing to do but to keep my Turkish dress 
out of the way, to be myself unknown to my child, for as he had never seen 
Roxana, so he knew nothing of me. 

In the interval, my husband had hired a stage-coach to carry us to the city of 
Menin, where he intended to go by water down the river Lys to Ghent, and there 
take coach to Isabella fort, opposite the city of Anvers, and cross the river to that 
place, and go from thence by land to Breda; and as he had agreed and settled this 
patrol, I was satisfied, and we set out next day. We went through several 
handsome towns and villages before we took water, but by water we went round 
part of the city of Courtrai, and several fortified towns. At Anvers we hired a 
coach to Breda, where we stayed two days to refresh ourselves, for we had been 
very much fatigued; as Willemstadt was situated so as to be convenient for our 
taking water for Rotterdam, we went there, and being shipped, had a safe and 
speedy voyage to that city. 

As we had resolved in our journey to settle at the Hague, we did not intend to 
stay any longer at Rotterdam, than while my husband had all our wealth 
delivered to him from the several merchants he had consigned it to. This 
business took up a month, during which time we lived in ready-furnished 
lodgings on the Great Quay, where all the respect was shown us as was due to 
our quality. 

Here my husband hired two more men-servants, and I took two maids, and 
turned Isabel, who was a well-bred, agreeable girl, into my companion; but that I 
might not be too much fatigued, my husband went to the Hague first, and left 
me, with three maids and Thomas, at Rotterdam, while he took a house, 
furnished it, and had everything ready for my reception, which was done with 





great expedition. One of his footmen came with a letter to me one morning, to let 
me know his master would come by the scow next day to take me home, in 
which he desired that I would prepare for my departure. I soon got everything 
ready, and the next morning, on the arrival of the scow, I saw my husband; and 
we both, with all the servants, left the city of Rotterdam, and safely got to the 
Hague the afternoon following. 

It was now the servants had notice given them to call me by the name of “my 
lady,” as the honour of baronetage had entitled me, and with which title I was 
pretty well satisfied, but should have been more so had not I yet the higher title 
of countess in view. 

I now lived in a place where I knew nobody, neither was I known, on which I 
was pretty careful whom I became acquainted with; our circumstances were very 
good, my husband loving, to the greatest degree, my servants respectful; and, in 
short, I lived the happiest life woman could enjoy, had my former crimes never 
crept into my guilty conscience. 

I was in this happy state of life when I wrote a letter to the Quaker, in which I 
gave her a direction where she might send to me. And about a fortnight after, as I 
was one afternoon stepping into my coach in order to take an airing, the postman 
came to our door with letters, one of which was directed to me, and as soon as I 
saw it was the Quaker’s hand, I bid the coachman put up again, and went into 
my closet to read the contents, which were as follows: 

“Dear Friend,—I have had occasion to write to thee several times since we 
saw each other, but as this is my first letter, so it shall contain all the business 
thou wouldst know. I got safe to London, by thy careful ordering of the coach, 
and the attendants were not at all wanting in their duty. When I had been at 
home a few days, thy woman, Mrs. Amy, came to see me, so I took her to task as 
thou ordered me, about murdering thy pretended daughter; she declared her 
innocence, but said she had procured a false evidence to swear a large debt 
against her, and by that means had put her into a prison, and fee’d the keepers to 
hinder her from sending any letter or message out of the prison to any person 
whatever. This, I suppose, was the reason thou thought she was murdered, 
because thou wert relieved from her by this base usage. However, when I heard 
of it, I checked Amy very much, but was well satisfied to hear she was alive. 
After this I did not hear from Amy for above a month, and in the interim (as I 
knew thou wast safe), I sent a friend of mine to pay the debt, and release the 
prisoner, which he did, but was so indiscreet as to let her know who was the 
benefactress. My next care was to manage thy Spitalfields business, which I did 
with much exactness. And the day that I received thy last letter, Amy came to 
me again, and I read as much of it to her as she was concerned in: nay, I 


entreated her to drink tea with me, and after it one glass of citron, in which she 
drank towards thy good health, and she told me she would come to see thee as 
soon as possible. Just as she was gone, I was reading thy letter again in the little 
parlour, and that turbulent creature (thy pretended daughter) came to me, as she 
said, to return thanks for the favour I had done her, so I accidentally laid thy 
letter down in the window, while I went to fetch her a glass of cordial, for she 
looked sadly; and before I returned I heard the street door shut, on which I went 
back without the liquor, not knowing who might have come in, but missing her, I 
thought she might be gone to stand at the door, and the wind had blown it to; but 
I was never the nearer, she was sought for in vain. So when I believed her to be 
quite gone, I looked to see if I missed anything, which I did not; but at last, to 
my great surprise, I missed your letter, which she certainly took and made off 
with. I was so terrified at this unhappy chance that I fainted away, and had not 
one of my maidens come in at that juncture, it might have been attended with 
fatal consequences. I would advise thee to prepare thyself to see her, for I verily 
believe she will come to thee. I dread your knowing of this, but hope the best. 
Before I went to fetch the unhappy cordial, she told me, as she had often done 
before, that she was the eldest daughter, that the captain’s wife was your second 
daughter, and her sister, and that the youngest sister was dead. She also said 
there were two brothers, the eldest of whom had never been seen by any of them 
since he run away from an uncle’s at nine years of age, and that the youngest had 
been taken care of by an old lady that kept her coach, whom he took to be his 
godmother. She gave me a long history in what manner she was arrested and 
flung into Whitechapel jail, how hardly she fared there; and at length the 
keeper’s wife, to whom she told her pitiful story, took compassion of her, and 
recommended her to the bounty of a certain lady who lived in that 
neighbourhood, that redeemed prisoners for small sums, and who lay for their 
fees, every return of the day of her nativity; that she was one of the six the lady 
had discharged; that the lady prompted her to seek after her mother; that she 
thereupon did seek thee in all the towns and villages between London and 
Dover; that not finding thee at Dover she went to Deal; and that at length, she 
being tired of seeking thee, she returned by shipping to London, where she was 
no sooner arrived but she was immediately arrested and flung into the 
Marshalsea prison, where she lived in a miserable condition, without the use of 
pen, ink, and paper, and without the liberty of having any one of her friends 
come near her. ‘In this condition I was,’ continued she, ‘when you sent and paid 
my debt for me, and discharged me.’ When she had related all this she fell into 
such a fit of crying, sighing, and sobbing, from which, when she was a little 
recovered, she broke out into loud exclamations against the wickedness of the 


people in England, that they could be so unchristian as to arrest her twice, when 
she said it was as true as the Gospel that she never did owe to any one person the 
sum of one shilling in all her life; that she could not think who it was that should 
owe her so much ill-will, for that she was not conscious to herself that she had 
any ways offended any person in the whole universal world, except Mrs. Amy, 
in the case of her mother, which, she affirmed, she was acquitted of by all men, 
and hoped she should be so by her Maker; and that if she (Mrs. Amy) had any 
hand in her sufferings, God would forgive her, as she heartily did. ‘But then,’ 
she added, ‘I will not stay in England, I will go all over the world, I will go to 
France, to Paris; I know my mother did once live there, and if I do not find her 
there, I will go through Holland, to Amsterdam, to Rotterdam; in short, I will go 
till I find my mother out, if I should die in the pursuit.’ I should be glad to hear 
of thine and thy spouse’s welfare, and remain with much sincerity, your sincere 
friend, 

“M.P. 

“The ninth of the month called October. 

“P.S.—If thou hast any business to transact in this city, pray let me know; I 
shall use my best endeavours to oblige thee; my daughters all join with me in 
willing thee a hearty farewell.” 

I concealed my surprise for a few minutes, only till I could get into the 
summer-house, at the bottom of our large garden; but when I was shut in, no 
living soul can describe the agony I was in, I raved, tore, fainted away, swore, 
prayed, wished, cried, and promised, but all availed nothing, I was now stuck in 
to see the worst of it, let what would happen. 

At last I came to the following resolution, which was to write a letter to the 
Quaker, and in it enclose a fifty pound bank-bill, and tell the Quaker to give that 
to the young woman if she called again, and also to let her know a fifty pound 
bill should be sent her every year, so long as she made no inquiry after me, and 
kept herself retired in England. Although this opened myself too full to the 
Quaker, yet I thought I had better venture my character abroad, than destroy my 
peace at home. 

Soon after, my husband came home, and he perceived I had been crying, and 
asked what was the reason. I told him that I had shed tears both for joy and 
sorrow: “For,” said I, “I have received one of the tenderest letters from Amy, as 
it was possible for any person, and she tells me in it,” added I, “that she will 
soon come to see me; which so overjoyed me, that I cried, and after it, I went to 
read the letter a second time, as I was looking out of the summer-house window 
over the canal; and in unfolding it, I accidentally let it fall in, by which 
mischance it is lost, for which I am very sorry, as I intended you should see it.” 


“Pray, my dear,” said he, “do not let that give you any uneasiness; if Amy 
comes, and you approve of it, you have my consent to take her into the house, in 
what capacity you please. I am very glad,” continued he, “that you have nothing 
of more consequence to be uneasy at, I fancy you would make but an indifferent 
helpmate if you had.” Oh! thought I to myself, if you but knew half the things 
that lie on my conscience, I believe you would think that I bear them out past all 
example. 

About ten days afterwards, as we were sitting at dinner with two gentlemen, 
one of the footmen came to the door, and said, “My lady, here is a gentlewoman 
at the door who desires to speak with you: she says her name is Mrs. Amy.” 

I no sooner heard her name, but I was ready to swoon away, but I ordered the 
footman to call Isabel, and ask the gentlewoman to walk up with her into my 
dressing-room; which he immediately did, and there I went to have my first 
interview with her. She kissed me for joy when she saw me, and I sent Isabel 
downstairs, for I was in pain till I had some private conversation with my old 
confidante. 

There was not much ceremony between us, before I told her all the material 
circumstances that had happened in her absence, especially about the girl’s 
imprisonments which she had contrived, and how she had got my letter at the 
Quaker’s, the very day she had been there. “Well,” says Amy, when I had told 
her all, “I find nothing is to ensue, if she lives, but your ruin; you would not 
agree to her death, so I will not make myself uneasy about her life; it might have 
been rectified, but you were angry with me for giving you the best of counsel, 
viz., when I proposed to murder her.” 

“Hussy,” said I, in the greatest passion imaginable, “how dare you mention the 
word murder? You wretch you, I could find in my heart, if my husband and the 
company were gone, to kick you out of my house. Have you not done enough to 
kill her, in throwing her into one of the worst jails in England, where, you see, 
that Providence in a peculiar manner appeared to her assistance. Away! thou art 
a wicked wretch; thou art a murderer in the sight of God.” 

“T will say no more,” says Amy, “but if I could have found her, after thy friend 
the Quaker had discharged her out of the Marshalsea prison, I had laid a scheme 
to have her taken up for a theft, and by that means got her transported for 
fourteen years. She will be with you soon, I am sure; I believe she is now in 
Holland.” 

While we were in this discourse, I found the gentlemen who dined with us 
were going, so we came downstairs, and I went into the parlour to take leave of 
them before their departure. When they were gone, my husband told me he had 
been talking with them about taking upon him the title of Count or Earl of ; 





as he had told me of, and as an opportunity now offered, he was going to put it in 
execution. 

I told him I was so well settled, as not to want anything this world could 
afford me, except the continuance of his life and love (though the very thing he 
had mentioned, joined with the death of my daughter, in the natural way, would 
have been much more to my satisfaction). “Well, my dear,” says he, “the 
expense will be but small, and as I promised you the title, it shall not be long 
before the honour shall be brought home to your toilette.” He was as good as his 
word, for that day week he brought the patent home to me, in a small box 
covered with crimson velvet and two gold hinges. “There, my lady countess,” 
says he, “long may you live to bear the title, for I am certain you are a credit to 
it.” In a few days after, I had the pleasure to see our equipage, as coach, chariot, 
&c., all new painted, and a coronet fixed at the proper place, and, in short, 
everything was proportioned to our quality, so that our house vied with most of 
the other nobility. 

It was at this juncture that I was at the pinnacle of all my worldly felicity, 
notwithstanding my soul was black with the foulest crimes. And, at the same 
time, I may begin to reckon the beginning of my misfortunes, which were in 
embryo, but were very soon brought forth, and hurried me on to the greatest 
distress. 

As I was sitting one day talking to Amy in our parlour, and the street door 
being left open by one of the servants, I saw my daughter pass by the window, 
and without any ceremony she came to the parlour door, and opening of it, came 
boldly in. I was terribly amazed, and asked her who she wanted, as if I had not 
known her, but Amy’s courage was quite lost, and she swooned away. “Your 
servant, my lady,” says she; “I thought I should never have had the happiness to 
see you téte-d-téte, till your agent, the Quaker, in Haydon Yard, in the Minories, 
carelessly left a direction for me in her own window; however, she is a good 
woman, for she released me out of a jail in which, I believe, that base wretch” 
(pointing to Amy, who was coming to herself) “caused me to be confined.” As 
soon as Amy recovered, she flew at her like a devil, and between them there was 
so much noise as alarmed the servants, who all came to see what was the matter. 
Amy had pulled down one of my husband’s swords, drawn it, and was just going 
to run her through the body, as the servants came in, who not knowing anything 
of the matter, some of them secured Amy, others held the girl, and the rest were 
busy about me, to prevent my fainting away, which was more than they could 
do, for I fell into strong fits, and in the interim they tumed the girl out of the 
house, who was fully bent on revenge. 

My lord, as I now called him, was gone out a-hunting. I was satisfied he knew 


nothing of it, as yet, and when Amy and I were thoroughly come to ourselves, 
we thought it most advisable to find the girl out, and give her a handsome sum of 
money to keep her quiet. So Amy went out, but in all her searching could hear 
nothing of her; this made me very uneasy. I guessed she would contrive to see 
my lord before he came home, and so it proved, as you shall presently hear. 

When night came on, that I expected his return, I wondered I did not see him. 
Amy sat up in my chamber with me, and was as much concerned as was 
possible. Well, he did not come in all that night, but the next morning, about ten 
o’clock, he rapped at the door, with the girl along with him. When it was 
opened, he went into the great parlour, and bid Thomas go call down his lady. 
This was the crisis. I now summoned up all my resolution, and took Amy down 
with me, to see if we could not baffle the girl, who, to an inch, was her mother’s 
own child. 

It will be necessary here to give a short account of our debate, because on it all 
my future misery depended, and it made me lose my husband’s love, and own 
my daughter; who would not rest there, but told my lord how many brothers and 
sisters she had. 

When we entered the room, my lord was walking very gravely about it, but 
with his brows knit, and a wild confusion in his face, as if all the malice and 
revenge of a Dutchman had joined to put me out of countenance before I spoke a 
word. 

“Pray, madam,” says he, “do you know this young woman? I expect a speedy 
and positive answer, without the least equivocation.” 

“Really, my lord,” replied I, “to give you an answer as quick as you desire, I 
declare I do not.” 

“Do not!” said he, “what do you mean by that? She tells me that you are her 
mother, and that her father ran away from you, and left two sons, and two 
daughters besides herself, who were all sent to their relations for provision, after 
which you ran away with a jeweller to Paris. Do you know anything of this? 
answer me quickly.” 

“My lord,” said the girl, “there is Mrs. Amy, who was my mother’s servant at 
the time (as she told me herself about three months ago), knows very well I am 
the person I pretend to be, and caused me to be thrown into jail for debts I knew 
nothing of, because I should not find out my mother to make myself known to 
her before she left England.” 

After this she told my lord everything she knew of me, even in the character of 
Roxana, and described my dress so well, that he knew it to be mine. 
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ROXANA IS CONFRONTED WITH HER DAUGHTER 
“Pray, madam,” says he, “do you know this young woman?” 


When she had quite gone through her long relation, “Well, madam,” says he, 
“now let me see if I cannot tell how far she has told the truth in relation to you. 
When I first became acquainted with you, it was on the sale of those jewels, in 
which I stood so much your friend, at a time that you were in the greatest 
distress, your substance being in the hands of the Jew; you then passed for a 
jeweller’s widow; this agrees with her saying you ran away with a jeweller. In 
the next place, you would not consent to marry me about twelve years ago; I 
suppose then your real husband was living, for nothing else could tally with your 
condescension to me in everything except marriage. Since that time, your 
refusing to come to Holland in the vessel I had provided for you, under a distant 
prospect of your being with child, though in reality it was your having a child 
too much, as the captain told me of, when I, being ignorant of the case, did not 
understand him. Now,” continued he, “she says that you are the identical Lady 
Roxana which made so much noise in the world, and has even described the robe 
and head-dress you wore on that occasion, and in that I know she is right; for, to 
my own knowledge, you have that very dress by you now; I having seen you 
dressed in it at our lodging at the Quaker’s. From all these circumstances,” says 
he, “I may be assured that you have imposed grossly upon me, and instead of 
being a woman of honour as I took you for, I find that you have been an 
abandoned wretch, and had nothing to recommend you but a sum of money and 
a fair countenance, joined to a false unrelenting heart.” 

These words of my lord’s struck such a damp upon my spirits, as made me 


unable to speak in my turn. But at last, I spoke as follows: “My lord, I have most 
patiently stood to hear all it was possible for you to allege against me, which has 
no other proof than imagination. That I was the wife of a brewer, I have no 
reason now to deny, neither had I any occasion before to acknowledge it. I 
brought him a handsome fortune, which, joined to his, made us appear in a light 
far superior to our neighbours. I had also five children by him, two sons and 
three daughters, and had my husband been as wise as rich, we might have lived 
happily together now. But it was not so, for he minded nothing but sporting, in 
almost every branch; and closely following of it soon run out all his substance, 
and then left me in an unhappy, helpless condition. I did not send my children to 
my relations till the greatest necessity drove me, and after that, hearing my 
husband was dead, I married the jeweller, who was afterwards murdered. If I had 
owned how many children I had, the jeweller would not have married me, and 
the way of life I was in would not keep my family, so I was forced to deny them 
in order to get them bread. Neither can I say that I have either heard or known 
anything of my children since, excepting that I heard they were all taken care of; 
and this was the very reason I would not marry you, when you offered it some 
years since, for these children lay seriously at my heart, and as I did not want 
money, my inclination was to come to England, and not entail five children upon 
you the day of marriage.” 

“Pray, madam,” said my lord, interrupting me, “I do not find that you kept up 
to your resolutions when you got there; you were so far from doing your duty as 
a parent, that you even neglected the civility of acquaintances, for they would 
have asked after them, but your whole scheme has been to conceal yourself as 
much as possible, and even when you were found out, denied yourself, as 
witness the case of your daughter here. As to the character of Lady Roxana, 
which you so nicely managed,” said he, “did that become a woman that had five 
children, whose necessity had obliged you to leave them, to live in a continual 
scene of pageantry and riot, I could almost say debauchery? Look into your 
conduct, and see if you deserve to have the title or the estate you now so happily 
enjoy.” 

After this speech, he walked about the room in a confused manner for some 
minutes, and then addressed himself to Amy. “Pray, Mrs. Amy,” says he, “give 
me your judgment in this case, for although I know you are as much as possible 
in your lady’s interest, yet I cannot think you have so little charity as to think she 
acted like a woman of worth and discretion. Do you really think, as you knew all 
of them from infants, that this young woman is your lady’s daughter?” 

Amy, who always had spirits enough about her, said at once she believed the 
girl was my daughter. “And truly,” says she, “I think your man Thomas is her 


eldest son, for the tale he tells of his birth and education suits exactly with our 
then circumstances.” 

“Why, indeed,” said my lord, “I believe so too, for I now recollect that when 
we first took him into our service at Dover, he told me he was the son of a 
brewer in London; that his father had run away from his mother, and left her in a 
distressed condition with five children, of which he was second child, or eldest 
son.” 

Thomas was then called into the parlour, and asked what he knew of his 
family; he repeated all as above, concerning his father’s running away and 
leaving me; but said that he had often asked and inquired after them, but without 
any success, and concluded, that he believed his brothers and sisters were 
distributed in several places, and that his mother died in the greatest distress, and 
was buried by the parish. 

“Indeed,” said my lord, “it is my opinion that Thomas is one of your sons; do 
not you think the same?” addressing himself to me. 

“From the circumstances that have been related, my lord,” said I, “I now 
believe that these are both my children; but you would have thought me a mad 
woman to have countenanced and taken this young woman in as my child, 
without a thorough assurance of it; for that would have been running myself to a 
certain expense and trouble, without the least glimpse of real satisfaction.” 

“Pray,” said my lord to my daughter, “let me know what is become of your 
brothers and sisters; give me the best account of them that you can.” 

“My lord,” replied she, “agreeably to your commands, I will inform you to the 
best of my knowledge; and to begin with myself, who am the eldest of the five. I 
was put to a sister of my father’s with my youngest brother, who, by mere dint of 
industry, gave us maintenance and education, suitable to her circumstances; and 
she, with my uncle’s consent, let me go to service when I was advanced in years; 
and among the variety of places I lived at, Lady Roxana’s was one.” 

“Yes,” said Thomas, “I knew her there, when I was a valet at my Lord D 
*s, the next door; it was there I became acquainted with her; and she, by the 
consent of the gentlewoman,” pointing to Amy, “let me see the Lady Roxana’s 
fine vestment, which she danced in at the grand ball.” 

“Well,” continued my daughter, “after I left this place, I was at several others 
before I became acquainted with Mrs. Amy a second time (I knew her before as 
Roxana’s woman), who told me one day some things relating to my mother, and 
from thence I concluded if she was not my mother herself (as I at first thought 
she was), she must be employed by her; for no stranger could profess so much 
friendship, where there was no likelihood of any return, after being so many 
years asunder. 





“After this, I made it my business to find your lady out if possible, and was 
twice in her company, once on board the ship you were to have come to Holland 
in, and once at the Quaker’s house in the Minories, London; but as I gave her 
broad hints of whom I took her for, and my lady did not think proper to own me, 
I began to think I was mistaken, till your voyage to Holland was put off. Soon 
after, I was flung into Whitechapel jail for a false debt, but, through the 
recommendation of the jailer’s wife to the annual charity of the good Lady 
Roberts, of Mile End, I was discharged. Whereupon I posted away, seeking my 
mother all down the Kent Road as far as Dover and Deal, at which last place not 
finding her, I came in a coaster to London, and landing in Southwark, was 
immediately arrested, and confined in the Marshalsea prison, where I remained 
some time, deprived of every means to let any person without the prison know 
my deplorable state and condition, till my chum, a young woman, my bedfellow, 
who was also confined for debt, was, by a gentleman, discharged. This young 
woman of her own free will, went, my lord, to your lodgings in the Minories, 
and acquainted your landlady, the Quaker, where I was, and for what sum I was 
confined, who immediately sent and paid the pretended debt, and so I was a 
second time discharged. Upon which, going to the Quaker’s to return her my 
thanks soon after a letter from your lady to her, with a direction in it where to 
find you, falling into my hands, I set out the next morning for the Hague; and I 
humbly hope your pardon, my lord, for the liberty I have taken; and you may be 
assured, that whatever circumstances of life I happen to be in, I will be no 
disgrace to your lordship or family.” 

“Well,” said my husband, “what can you say of your mother’s second child, 
who, I hear, was a son?” 

“My lord,” said I, “it is in my power to tell you, that Thomas there is the son 
you mention; their circumstances are the same, with this difference, that she was 
brought up under the care of a good aunt, and the boy forced to run away from a 
bad one, and shift for his bread ever since; so if she is my daughter, he is my 
son, and to oblige you, my lord, I own her, and to please myself I will own him, 
and they two are brother and sister.” I had no sooner done speaking, than 
Thomas fell down before me, and asked my blessing, after which, he addressed 
himself to my lord as follows: 

“My lord,” said he, “out of your abundant goodness you took me into your 
service at Dover. I told you then the circumstances I was in, which will save 
your lordship much time by preventing a repetition; but, if your lordship pleases, 
it shall be carefully penned down, for such a variety of incidents has happened to 
me in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, France, and the Isle of Man, 
in which I have travelled for about eighteen years past, as may prove an 


agreeable amusement to you, when you are cloyed with better company; for as I 
have never been anything above a common servant, so my stories shall only 
consist of facts, and such as are seldom to be met with, as they are all in low 
life.” 

“Well, Thomas,” said my lord, “take your own time to do it, and I will reward 
you for your trouble.” 

“Now, madam,” said my lord to my daughter, “if you please to proceed.” “My 
lord,” continued she, “my mother’s third child, which was a daughter, lived with 
the relation I did, and got a place to wait upon a young lady whose father and 
mother were going to settle at Boulogne, in France; she went with them, and 
having stayed at this gentleman’s (who was a French merchant) two years, was 
married to a man with the consent of the family she lived in; and her master, by 
way of fortune, got him to be master of a French and Holland coaster, and this 
was the very person whose ship you hired to come to Holland in; the captain’s 
wife was my own sister, consequently my lady’s second daughter; as to my 
youngest sister, she lived with the uncle and aunt Thomas ran away from, and 
died of the smallpox soon after. My youngest brother was put out apprentice to a 
carpenter, where he improved in his business, till a gentlewoman came to his 
master and mistress (which I take by the description they gave me, to be Mrs. 
Amy), who had him put out to an education fit for a merchant, and then sent him 
to the Indies, where he is now settled, and in a fair way to get a large estate. 
This, my lord, is the whole account I can at present give of them, and although it 
may seem very strange, I assure you, it is all the just truth.” 

When she had finished her discourse, my lord turned to me, and said, that 
since I that was her mother had neglected doing my duty, though sought so much 
after, he would take it upon himself to see both the girl and Thomas provided 
for, without any advising or letting me know anything about them; and added, 
with a malicious sneer, “I must take care of the child I have had by you too, or it 
will have but an indifferent parent to trust to in case of my decease.” 

This finished the discourse, and my lord withdrew into his study, in a humour 
that I am unable to describe, and left me, Amy, Thomas, and my daughter 
Susanna, as I must now call her, in the parlour together. We sat staring at each 
other some time, till at last Amy said, “I suppose, my lady, you have no farther 
business with your new daughter; she has told her story, and may now dispose of 
herself to the best advantage she can.” “No,” said I, “I have nothing to say to her, 
only that she shall never be admitted into my presence again.” The poor girl 
burst out into tears, and said, “Pray, my lady, excuse me, for I am certain that 
were you in my circumstances, you would have done the very action I have, and 
would expect a pardon for committing the offence.” 


After this, I said to Thomas, “Keep what has been said to yourself, and I shall 
speak to you by-and-by;” and then I withdrew, and went upstairs to my closet, 
leaving Amy with Susanna, who soon dismissed her, and followed me. 

When Amy came to me, “Now, my lady,” says she, “what do you think of this 
morning’s work? I believe my lord is not so angry as we were fearful of.” “You 
are mistaken in your lord, Amy,” said I, “and are not so well acquainted with the 
deep and premeditated revenge of Dutchmen as I am, and although it may not be 
my husband’s temper, yet I dread it as much, but shall see more at dinner time.” 

Soon after this, my husband called Thomas, and bid him order the cloth for his 
dinner to be laid in his study, and bid him tell his mother that he would dine by 
himself. When I heard this, I was more shocked than I had been yet. “Now his 
anger begins to work, Amy,” said I, “how must I act?” “I do not know,” 
answered she, “but I will go into the study, and try what can be done, and, as a 
faithful mediator, will try to bring you together.” She was not long before she 
returned, and bursting into tears, “I know not what to do,” says she, “for your 
husband is in a deep study, and when I told him you desired him to dine with 
you in the parlour as usual, he only said, ‘Mrs. Amy, go to your lady, tell her to 
dine when and where she pleases, and pray obey her as your lady; but let her 
know from me that she has lost the tenderness I had for her as a wife, by the 
little thought she had of her children.’” 

Nothing could have shocked me more than the delivery of this message by 
Amy. I, almost bathed in tears, went to him myself; found him in a melancholy 
posture reading in Milton’s “Paradise Regained.” He looked at me very sternly 
when I entered his study, told me he had nothing to say to me at that time, and if 
I had a mind not to disturb him, I must leave him for the present. “My lord,” said 
I, “supposing all that has been said by this girl was truth, what reason have you 
to be in this unforgiving humour? What have I done to you to deserve this 
usage? Have you found any fault with me since I had the happiness of being 
married to you? Did you ever find me in any company that you did not approve 
of? Have you any reason to think that I have wasted any of your substance? If 
you have none of these things to allege against me, for heaven’s sake do not let 
us now make our lives unhappy, for my having had legitimate children by a 
lawful husband, at a time that you think it no crime to have had a natural son by 
me, which I had the most reason to repent of.” 

I spoke the latter part of these words with a small air of authority, that he 
might think me the less guilty; but, I believe, he only looked on what I had said 
as a piece of heroism; for he soon after delivered himself in the following 
speech: “Madam, do you not think that you have used me in a very deceitful 
manner? If you think that I have not had that usage, I will, in a few words, prove 


the contrary. When first I knew you, soon after the jeweller’s death at Paris, you 
never mentioned, in all that intricate affair I was engaged in for you, so much as 
your having any children; that, as your circumstances then were, could have 
done you no harm, but, on the contrary, it would have moved the compassion of 
your bitter enemy the Jew, if he had any. Afterwards, when I first saw you in 
London, and began to treat with you about marriage, your children, which, to all 
prudent women, are the first things provided for, were so far neglected as not to 
be spoken of, though mine were mentioned to you; and as our fortunes were very 
considerable, yours might very well have been put into the opposite scale with 
them. Another great piece of your injustice was when I offered to settle your 
own fortune upon yourself, you would not consent to it; I do not look on that 
piece of condescension out of love to me, but a thorough hatred you had to your 
own flesh and blood; and lastly, your not owning your daughter, though she 
strongly hinted who she was to you when she was twice in your company, and 
even followed you from place to place while you were in England. Now, if you 
can reconcile this piece of inhumanity with yourself, pray try what you can say 
to me about your never telling me the life you led in Pall Mall, in the character 
of Roxana? You scrupled to be happily married to me, and soon after came to 
England, and was a reputed whore to any nobleman that would come up to your 
price, and lived with one a considerable time, and was taken by several people to 
be his lawful wife. If any gentleman should ask me what I have taken to my bed, 
what must I answer? I must say an inhuman false-hearted whore, one that had 
not tenderness enough to own her own children, and has too little virtue, in my 
mind, to make a good wife. 

“T own I would,” says he, “have settled your own estate upon you with great 
satisfaction, but I will not do it now; you may retire to your chamber, and when I 
have any occasion to speak with you, I will send a messenger to you; so, my 
undeserving lady countess, you may walk out of the room.” 

I was going to reply to all this, but instead of hearing me, he began to speak 
against the Quaker, who, he supposed, knew all the intrigues of my life; but I 
cleared her innocence, by solemnly declaring it was a thorough reformation of 
my past life that carried me to live at the Quaker’s house, who knew nothing of 
me before I went to live with her, and that she was, I believed, a virtuous 
woman. 

I went away prodigiously chagrined. I knew not what course to take; I found 
expostulation signified nothing, and all my hopes depended on what I might say 
to him after we were gone to bed at night. I sent in for Amy, and having told her 
our discourse, she said she knew not what to think of him, but hoped it would, 
by great submission, wear off by degrees. I could eat but little dinner, and Amy 


was more sorrowful than hungry, and after we had dined, we walked by 
ourselves in the garden, to know what we had best pursue. As we were walking 
about, Thomas came to us, and told us that the young woman who had caused all 
the words, had been at the door, and delivered a letter to my lord’s footman, who 
had carried it upstairs, and that she was ordered to go to his lordship in his study, 
which struck me with a fresh and sensible grief. I told Thomas, as he was to be 
her brother, to learn what my lord had said to her, if he could, as she came down; 
on which he went into the house to obey his order. 

He was not gone in above a quarter of an hour before he came to me again, 
and told me she was gone, and that my lord had given her a purse of twenty 
guineas, with orders to live retired, let nobody know who or what she was, and 
come to him again in about a month’s time. I was very much satisfied to hear 
this, and was in hopes of its proving a happy omen; and I was better pleased 
about two hours after, when Thomas came to me to let me know that my lord 
had given him thirty guineas, and bid him take off his livery, and new clothe 
himself, for he intended to make him his first clerk, and put him in the way of 
making his fortune. I now thought it was impossible for me to be poor, and was 
inwardly rejoiced that my children (meaning Thomas and Susanna) were in the 
high road to grow rich. 

As Amy and I had dined by ourselves, my lord kept his study all the day, and 
at night, after supper, Isabel came and told me that my lord’s man had received 
orders to make his bed in the crimson room, which name it received from the 
colour of the bed and furniture, and was reserved against the coming of 
strangers, or sickness. When she had delivered her message she withdrew, and I 
told Amy it would be to no purpose to go to him again, but I would have her lie 
in a small bed, which I ordered immediately to be carried into my chamber. 
Before we went to bed, I went to his lordship to know why he would make us 
both look so little among our own servants, as to part, bed and board, so 
suddenly. He only said, “My Lady Roxana knows the airs of quality too well to 
be informed that a scandal among nobility does not consist in parting of beds; if 
you cannot lie by yourself, you may send a letter to my Lord , whom you 
lived with as a mistress in London; perhaps he may want a bedfellow as well as 
you, and come to you at once; you are too well acquainted with him to stand 
upon ceremony.” 

I left him, with my heart full of malice, grief, shame, and revenge. I did not 
want a good will to do any mischief; but I wanted an unlimited power to put all 
my wicked thoughts in execution. 

Amy and I lay in our chamber, and the next morning at breakfast we were 
talking of what the servants (for there were thirteen of them in all, viz., two 





coachmen, four footmen, a groom, and postillion, two women cooks, two 
housemaids, and a laundry-maid, besides Isabel, who was my waiting-maid, and 
Amy, who acted as housekeeper) could say of the disturbance that was in the 
family. “Pho!” said Amy, “never trouble your head about that, for family 
quarrels are so common in noblemen’s houses, both here and in England, that 
there are more families parted, both in bed and board, than live lovingly 
together. It can be no surprise to the servants, and if your neighbours should hear 
it, they will only think you are imitating the air of nobility, and have more of that 
blood in you than you appeared to have when you and your lord lived happily 
together.” 

The time, I own, went very sluggishly on. I had no company but Amy and 
Isabel, and it was given out among the servants of noblemen and gentry that I 
was very much indisposed, for I thought it a very improper time either to receive 
or pay visits. 

In this manner I lived till the month was up that my daughter was to come 
again to my lord, for although I went morning, noon, and night, into his 
apartment to see him, I seldom had a quarter of an hour’s discourse with him, 
and oftentimes one of his valets would be sent to tell me his lord was busy, a 
little before the time I usually went, which I found was to prevent my going in to 
him, but this was only when he was in an ill humour, as his man called it. 

Whether my lord used to make himself uneasy for want of mine or other 
company, I cannot tell, but the servants complained every day, as I heard by 
Amy, that his lordship ate little or nothing, and would sometimes shed tears 
when he sat down by himself to breakfast, dinner, or supper; and, indeed, I 
began to think that he looked very thin, his countenance grew pale, and that he 
had every other sign of a grieved or broken heart. 

My daughter came to him one Monday morning, and stayed with him in his 
study near two hours. I wondered at the reason of it, but could guess at nothing 
certain; and at last she went away, but I fixed myself so as to see her as she 
passed by me, and she appeared to have a countenance full of satisfaction. 

In the evening, when I went in as usual, he spoke to me in a freer style than he 
had done since our breach. “Well, madam” (for he had not used the words “my 
lady” at any time after my daughter’s coming to our house), said he, “I think I 
have provided for your daughter.” “As how, my lord, pray will you let me 
know?” said I. “Yes,” replied he, “as I have reason to think you will be sorry to 
hear of her welfare in any shape, I will tell you. A gentleman who is going factor 
for the Dutch East India Company, on the coast of Malabar, I have 
recommended her to; and he, on my character and promise of a good fortune, 
will marry her very soon, for the Company’s ships sail in about twelve days; so, 


in a fortnight, like a great many mothers as there are nowadays, you may rejoice 
at having got rid of one of your children, though you neither know where, how, 
or to whom.” 

Although I was very glad my lord spoke to me at all, and more especially so at 
my daughter’s going to be married, and settling in the Indies, yet his words left 
so sharp a sting behind them as was exceeding troublesome to me to wear off. I 
did not dare venture to make any further inquiries, but was very glad of what I 
heard, and soon bidding my lord goodnight, went and found Amy, who was 
reading a play in the chamber. 

I waited with the greatest impatience for this marriage; and when I found the 
day was fixed, I made bold to ask my lord if I should not be present in his 
chamber when the ceremony was performed. This favor was also denied me. I 
then asked my lord’s chaplain to speak to him on that head, but he was deaf to 
his importunities, and bade him tell me that I very well knew his mind. The 
wedding was performed on a Wednesday evening, in my lord’s presence, and he 
permitted nobody to be there but a sister of the bridegroom’s, and Thomas (now 
my lord’s secretary or chief clerk), who was brother to the bride, and who gave 
her away. They all supped together after the ceremony was over in the great 
dining-room, where the fortune was paid, which was £2000 (as I heard from 
Thomas afterwards), and the bonds for the performance of the marriage were 
redelivered. 

Next morning my lord asked me if I was willing to see my daughter before she 
sailed to the Indies. “My lord,” said I, “as the seeing of her was the occasion of 
this great breach that has happened between us, so if your lordship will let me 
have a sight of her and a reconciliation with you at the same time, there is 
nothing can be more desirable to me, or would more contribute to my happiness 
during the rest of my life.” 

“No, madam,” says he, “I would have you see your daughter, to be reconciled 
to her, and give her your blessing (if a blessing can proceed from you) at parting; 
but our reconciliation will never be completed till one of us comes near the verge 
of life, if then; for I am a man that am never reconciled without ample amends, 
which is a thing that is not in your power to give, without you can alter the 
course of nature and recall time.” 

On hearing him declare himself so open, I told him that my curse instead of 
my blessing would pursue my daughter for being the author of all the mischiefs 
that had happened between us. “No, madam,” said he, “if you had looked upon 
her as a daughter heretofore, I should have had no occasion to have had any 
breach with you. The whole fault lies at your own door; for whatever your griefs 
may inwardly be, I would have you recollect they were of your own choosing.” 


I found I was going to give way to a very violent passion, which would 
perhaps be the worse for me, so I left the room and went up to my own chamber, 
not without venting bitter reproaches both against my daughter and her unknown 
husband. 

However, the day she was to go on shipboard, she breakfasted with my lord, 
and as soon as it was over, and my lord was gone into his study to fetch 
something out, I followed him there, and asked him if he would give me leave to 
present a gold repeating watch to my daughter before she went away. I thought 
he seemed somewhat pleased with this piece of condescension in me, though it 
was done more to gain his goodwill than to express any value I had for her. He 
told me that he did not know who I could better make such a present to, and I 
might give it to her if I pleased. Accordingly I went and got it out of my cabinet 
in a moment, and bringing it to my lord, desired he would give it her from me. 
He asked me if I would not give it her myself. I told him no; I wished her very 
well, but had nothing to say to her till I was restored to his lordship’s bed and 
board. 

About two hours after all this, the coach was ordered to the door, and my 
daughter and her new husband, the husband’s sister, and my son Thomas, all 
went into it, in order to go to the house of a rich uncle of the bridegroom’s, 
where they were to dine before they went on board, and my lord went there in a 
sedan about an hour after. And having eaten their dinner, which on this occasion 
was the most elegant, they all went on board the Indiaman, where my lord and 
my son Thomas stayed till the ship’s crew was hauling in their anchors to sail, 
and then came home together in the coach, and it being late in the evening, he 
told Thomas he should sup with him that night, after which they went to bed in 
their several apartments. 

Next morning when I went to see my lord as usual, he told me that as he had 
handsomely provided for my daughter, and sent her to the Indies with a man of 
merit and fortune, he sincerely wished her great prosperity. “And,” he added, “to 
let you see, madam, that I should never have parted from my first engagements 
of love to you, had you not laid yourself so open to censure for your misconduct, 
my next care shall be to provide for your son Thomas in a handsome manner, 
before I concern myself with my son by you.” 

This was the subject of our discourse, with which I was very well pleased. I 
only wished my daughter had been married and sent to the Indies before I had 
married myself; but I began to hope that the worst would be over when Thomas 
was provided for too, and the son my lord had by me, who was now at the 
university, was at home; which I would have brought to pass could my will be 
obeyed, but I was not to enjoy that happiness. 


My lord and I lived with a secret discontent of each other for near a 
twelvemonth before I saw any provision made for my son Thomas, and then I 
found my lord bought him a very large plantation in Virginia, and was furnishing 
him to go there in a handsome manner; he also gave him four quarter parts in 
four large trading West India vessels, in which he boarded a great quantity of 
merchandise to traffic with when he came to the end of his journey, so that he 
was a very rich man before he (what we call) came into the world. 

The last article that was to be managed, was to engage my son to a wife before 
he left Holland; and it happened that the gentleman who was the seller of the 
plantation my husband bought, had been a Virginia planter in that colony a great 
many years; but his life growing on the decline, and his health very dubious, he 
had come to Holland with an intent to sell his plantation, and then had resolved 
to send for his wife, son, and daughter, to come to him with the return of the next 
ships. This gentleman had brought over with him the pictures of all his family, 
which he was showing to my lord at the same time he was paying for the effects; 
and on seeing the daughter’s picture, which appeared to him very beautiful, my 
lord inquired if she was married. “No, my lord,” says the planter, “but I believe I 
shall dispose of her soon after she comes to me.” “How old is your daughter?” 
said my lord. “Why, my lord,” replied the planter, “she is twenty-two years of 
age.” Then my lord asked my son if he should like that young lady for a wife. 
“Nothing, my lord,” said Thomas, “could lay a greater obligation upon me than 
your lordship’s providing me with a wife.” 

“Now, sir,” said my lord to the planter, “what do you say to a match between 
this young gentleman and your daughter? Their ages are agreeable, and if you 
can, or will, give her more fortune than he has, his shall be augmented. You 
partly know his substance, by the money I have now paid you.” 

This generous proposal of my lord’s pleased the planter to a great degree, and 
he declared to my lord that he thought nothing could be a greater favour done 
him, for two reasons; one of which was, that he was certain the young gentleman 
was as good as he appeared, because he had taken for his plantation so large a 
sum of money as none but a gentleman could pay. The next reason was, that this 
marriage, to be performed as soon as my son arrived there, would be a great 
satisfaction to his wife, whose favourite the daughter was. “For,” added he, “my 
wife will not only have the pleasure of seeing her daughter settled on what was 
our own hereditary estate, but also see her married to a man of substance, 
without the danger of crossing the seas to be matched to a person equal to 
herself.” 

“Pray, sir,” said my lord, “let me hear what fortune you are willing to give 
with your daughter; you have but two children, and I know you must be rich.” 


“Why, my lord,” replied the planter, “there is no denying that; but you must 
remember I have a son as well as a daughter to provide for, and he I intend to 
turn into the mercantile way as soon as he arrives safe from Virginia. I have, my 
lord,” continued he, “a very large stockin-trade there, as warehouses of tobacco, 
&c., lodged in the custom-houses of the ports, to the value of £7000, to which I 
will add £3000 in money, and I hope you will look upon that as a very 
competent estate; and when the young gentleman’s fortune is joined to that, I 
believe he will be the richest man in the whole American colonies of his age.” 

It was then considered between my lord and Thomas, that no woman with a 
quarter of that fortune would venture herself over to the West Indies with a man 
that had ten times as much; so it being hinted to the planter that my lord had 
agreed to the proposals, they promised to meet the next morning to settle the 
affair. 

In the evening, my lord, with Thomas in his company, hinted the above 
discourse to me. I was frightened almost out of my wits to think what a large 
sum of money had been laid out for my son, but kept what I thought to myself. It 
was agreed that my son was to marry the old planter’s daughter, and a lawyer 
was sent for, with instructions to draw up all the writings for the marriage- 
settlement, &c., and the next morning a messenger came from the planter with a 
note to my lord, letting him know, if it was not inconvenient, he would wait on 
his lordship to breakfast. He came soon after with a Dutch merchant of great 
estate, who was our neighbour at The Hague, where they settled every point in 
question, and the articles were all drawn up and signed by the several parties the 
next day before dinner. 

There was nothing now remaining but my son’s departure to his new 
plantation in Virginia. Great despatch was made that he might be ready to sail in 
one of his own ships, and take the advantage of an English convoy, which was 
almost ready to sail. My lord sent several valuable presents to my son’s lady, as 
did her father; and as I was at liberty in this case to do as I would, and knowing 
my lord had a very great value for my son, I thought that the richer my presents 
were, the more he would esteem me (but there was nothing in it, the enmity he 
took against me had taken root in his heart); so I sent her a curious set of china, 
the very best I could buy, with a silver tea-kettle and lamp, tea-pot, sugar-dish, 
cream-pot, teaspoons, &c., and as my lord had sent a golden repeater, I added to 
it a golden equipage, with my lord’s picture hanging to it, finely painted; (This 
was another thing I did purposely to please him, but it would not do.) A few days 
after, he came to take his leave of me, by my lord’s order, and at my parting with 
him I shed abundance of tears, to think I was then in an almost strange place, no 
child that could then come near me, and under so severe a displeasure of my 


lord, that I had very little hopes of ever being friends with him again. 

My life did not mend after my son was gone; all I could do would not 
persuade my lord to have any free conversation with me. And at this juncture it 
was that the foolish jade Amy, who was now advanced in years, was catched in a 
conversation with one of my lord’s men, which was not to her credit; for, it 
coming to his ears, she was turned out of the house by my lord’s orders, and was 
never suffered to come into it again during his lifetime, and I did not dare to 
speak a word in her favour for fear he should retort upon me, “Like mistress, like 
maid.” 

I could hear nothing of Amy for the first three months after she had left me, 
till one day, as I was looking out of a dining-room window, I saw her pass by, 
but I did not dare ask her to come in, for fear my lord should hear of her being 
there, which would have been adding fuel to the fire; however, she, looking up at 
the house, saw me. I made a motion to her to stay a little about the door, and in 
the meantime I wrote a note, and dropped it out of the window, in which I told 
her how I had lived in her absence, and desired her to write me a letter, and carry 
it the next day to my sempstress’s house, who would take care to deliver it to me 
herself. 

I told Isabel that she should let me know when the milliner came again, for I 
had some complaints to her about getting up my best suit of Brussels lace 
nightclothes. On the Saturday following, just after I had dined, Isabel came into 
my apartment. “My lady,” says she, “the milliner is in the parlour; will you be 
pleased to have her sent upstairs, or will your ladyship be pleased to go down to 
her?” “Why, send her up, Isabel,” said I, “she is as able to come to me as I am to 
go to her; I will see her here.” 

When the milliner came into my chamber, I sent Isabel to my dressing-room 
to fetch a small parcel of fine linen which lay there, and in the interim she gave 
me Amy’s letter, which I put into my pocket, and, having pretended to be angry 
about my linen, I gave her the small bundle Isabel brought, and bid her be sure to 
do them better for the future. 

She promised me she would, and went about her business; and when she was 
gone, I opened Amy’s letter, and having read it, found it was to the following 
purpose, viz., that she had opened a coffee-house, and furnished the upper part 
of it to let out in lodgings; that she kept two maids and a man, but that the trade 
of it did not answer as she had reason to expect; she was willing to leave it off, 
and retire into the country to settle for the rest of her life, but was continually 
harassed by such disturbance in her conscience as made her unfit to resolve upon 
anything, and wished there was a possibility for her to see me, that she might 
open her mind with the same freedom as formerly, and have my advice upon 


some particular affairs; and such-like discourse. 

It was a pretty while before I heard from Amy again, and when I did, the letter 
was in much the same strain as the former, excepting that things were coming 
more to a crisis; for she told me in it that her money was so out, that is, lent as 
ready money to traders, and trusted for liquors in her house, that if she did not go 
away this quarter, she should be obliged to run away the next. I very much 
lamented her unfortunate case, but that could be no assistance to her, as I had it 
not now in my power to see her when I would, or give her what I pleased, as it 
had always used to be; so all I could do was to wish her well, and leave her to 
take care of herself. 

About this time it was that I perceived my lord began to look very pale and 
meagre, and I had a notion he was going into a consumption, but did not dare tell 
him so, for fear he should say I was daily looking for his death, and was now 
overjoyed that I saw a shadow of it; nevertheless, he soon after began to find 
himself in a very bad state of health, for he said to me one morning, that my care 
would not last long, for he believed he was seized by a distemper it was 
impossible for him to get over. “My lord,” said I, “you do not do me justice in 
imagining anything concerning me that does not tend to your own happiness, for 
if your body is out of order, my mind suffers for it.” Indeed, had he died then, 
without making a will, it might have been well for me; but he was not so near 
death as that; and, what was worse, the distemper, which proved a consumption 
(which was occasioned chiefly by much study, watchings, melancholy thoughts, 
wilful and obstinate neglect of taking care of his body, and such like things), 
held him nine weeks and three days after this, before it carried him off. 

He now took country lodgings, most delightfully situated both for air and 
prospect, and had a maid and man to attend him. I begged on my knees to go 
with him, but could not get that favour granted; for, if I could, it might have been 
the means of restoring me to his favour, but our breach was too wide to be 
thoroughly reconciled, though I used all the endearing ways I had ever had 
occasion for to creep into his favour. 

Before he went out of town he locked and sealed up every room in the house, 
excepting my bedchamber, dressing-room, one parlour, and all the offices and 
rooms belonging to the servants; and, as he had now all my substance in his 
power, I was in a very poor state for a countess, and began to wish, with great 
sincerity, that I had never seen him, after I had lived so happy a life as I did at 
the Quaker’s. For notwithstanding our estates joined together, when we were 
first married, amounted to £3376 per annum, and near £18,000 ready money, 
besides jewels, plate, goods, &c., of a considerable value, yet we had lived in a 
very high manner since our taking the title of earl and countess upon us; setting 


up a great house, and had a number of servants; our equipage, such as coach, 
chariot, horses, and their attendants; a handsome fortune my lord had given to 
my daughter, and a very noble one to my son, whom he loved very well, not for 
his being my son, but for the courteous behaviour of him in never aspiring to 
anything above a valet after he knew who he was, till my lord made him his 
secretary or clerk. Besides all these expenses, my lord, having flung himself into 
the trade to the Indies, both East and West, had sustained many great and 
uncommon losses, occasioned by his merchandise being mostly shipped in 
English bottoms; and that nation having declared war against the crown of 
Spain, he was one of the first and greatest sufferers by that power; so that, on the 
whole, our estate, which was as above, dwindled to about £1000 per annum, and 
our home stock, viz., about £17,000, was entirely gone. This, I believe, was 
another great mortification to his lordship, and one of the main things that did 
help to hasten his end; for he was observed, both by me and all his servants, to 
be more cast down at hearing of his losses, that were almost daily sent to him, 
than he was at what had happened between him and me. 

Nothing could give more uneasiness than the damage our estate sustained by 
this traffic. He looked upon it as a mere misfortune that no person could avoid; 
but I, besides that, thought it was a judgment upon me, to punish me in the loss 
of all my ill-got gain. But when I found that his own fortune began to dwindle as 
well as mine, I was almost ready to think it was possible his lordship might have 
been as wicked a liver as I had, and the same vengeance as had been poured 
upon me for my repeated crimes might also be a punishment for him. 

As his lordship was in a bad state of health, and had removed to a country 
lodging, his study and counting-house, as well as his other rooms, were locked 
and sealed up; all business was laid aside, excepting such letters as came to him 
were catried to his lordship to be opened, read, and answered. I also went to see 
him morning and evening, but he would not suffer me to stay with him a single 
night. I might have had another room in the same house, but was not willing the 
people who kept it should know that there was a misunderstanding between us; 
so I contented myself to be a constant visitor, but could not persuade him to 
forgive me the denying of my daughter, and acting the part of Roxana, because I 
had kept those two things an inviolable secret from him and everybody else but 
Amy, and it was carelessness in her conduct at last that was the foundation of all 
my future misery. 

As my lord’s weakness increased, so his ill temper, rather than diminish, 
increased also. I could do nothing to please him, and began to think that he was 
only pettish because he found it was his turn to go out of the world first. A 
gentleman that lived near him, as well as his chaplain, persuaded him to have a 


physician, to know in what state his health was; and by all I could learn, the 
doctor told him to settle his worldly affairs as soon as he conveniently could. 
“For,” says he, “although your death is not certain, still your life is very 
precarious.” 

The first thing he did after this was to send for the son he had by me from the 
university. He came the week afterwards, and the tutor with him, to take care of 
his pupil. The next day after my lord came home, and sending for six eminent 
men that lived at The Hague he made his will, and signed it in the presence of 
them all; and they, with the chaplain, were appointed the executors of it, and 
guardians of my son. 

As I was in a great concer at his making his will unknown to me, and before 
we were friends, I thought of it in too serious a manner not to speak about it. I 
did not know where to apply first, but after mature consideration sent for the 
chaplain, and he coming to me, I desired he would give me the best intelligence 
he could about it. “My lady,” said he, “you cannot be so unacquainted with the 
duty of my function, and the trust my lord has reposed in me, but you must know 
I shall go beyond my trust in relating anything of that nature to you; all that I can 
say on that head is, that I would have you make friends with my lord as soon as 
you possibly can, and get him to make another will, or else take the best care of 
yourself as lies in your power; for, I assure you, if his lordship dies, you are but 
poorly provided for.” 

These last words of the chaplain’s most terribly alarmed me. I knew not what 
to do; and, at last, as if I was to be guided by nothing but the furies, I went to his 
chamber, and after inquiring how he did, and hearing that he was far from well, I 
told him I had heard he had made his will. “Yes,” said he, “I have; and what 
then?” “Why, my lord,” replied I, “I thought it would not have been derogatory 
to both our honours for you to have mentioned it to me before you did it, and 
have let me known in what manner you intended to settle your estate. This 
would have been but acting like a man to his wife, even if you had married me 
without a fortune; but as you received so handsomely with me, you ought to 
have considered it as my substance, as well as your own, that you were going to 
dispose of.” 

My lord looked somewhat staggered at what I had said, and pausing a little 
while, answered, that he thought, and also looked upon it as a granted opinion, 
that after a man married a woman, all that she was in possession of was his, 
excepting he had made a prior writing or settlement to her of any part or all she 
was then possessed of. “Besides, my lady,” added he, “I have married both your 
children, and given them very noble fortunes, especially your son. I have also 
had great losses in trade, both by sea and land, since you delivered your fortune 


to me, and even at this time, notwithstanding the appearance we make in the 
world, I am not worth a third of what I was when we came to settle in Holland; 
and then, here is our own son shall be provided for in a handsome manner by 
me; for I am thoroughly convinced there will be but little care taken of him if I 
leave anything in your power for that purpose: witness Thomas and Susanna.” 

“My lord,” said I, “I am not come into your chamber to know what care you 
have taken of our child. I do not doubt but you have acted like a father by it. 
What I would be informed in is, what I am to depend upon in case of your 
decease; which I, however, hope may be a great many years off yet.” “You need 
not concern yourself about that,” said he; “your son will take care that you shall 
not want; but yet, I will tell you, too,” said he, “that it may prevent your wishing 
for my death. I have, in my will, left all I am possessed of in the world to my 
son, excepting £1500; out of that there is £500 for you, £500 among my 
executors, and the other £500 is to bury me, pay my funeral expenses, and what 
is overplus I have ordered to be equally divided among my servants.” 

When I had heard him pronounce these words, I stared like one that was 
frightened out of his senses. “Five hundred pounds for me!” says I; “pray, what 
do you mean? What! am I, that brought you so handsome a fortune, to be under 
the curb of my son, and ask him for every penny I want? No, sir,” said I, “I will 
not accept it. I expect to be left in full possession of one—half of your fortune, 
that I may live the remainder of my life like your wife.” “Madam,” replied my 
lord, “you may expect what you please. If you can make it appear since I found 
you out to be a jilt that I have looked upon you as my wife, everything shall be 
altered and settled just as you desire, which might then be called your will; but 
as the case now stands, the will is mine, and so it shall remain.” 

I thought I should have sunk when I had heard him make this solemn and 
premeditated declaration. I raved like a mad woman, and, at the end of my 
discourse, told him that I did not value what could happen to me, even if I was 
forced to beg my bread, for I would stand the test of my own character; and as I 
could get nothing by being an honest woman, so I should not scruple to declare 
that “the son you have left what you have to is a bastard you had by me several 
years before we were married.” 

“Oh,” says he, “madam, do you think you can frighten me? no, not in the 
least; for if you ever mention anything of it, the title, as well as all the estate, will 
go to another branch of my family, and you will then be left to starve in good 
earnest, without having the least glimpse of hope to better your fortune; for,” 
added he, “it is not very probable that you will be courted for a wife by any man 
of substance at these years; so if you have a mind to make yourself easy in your 
present circumstances, you must rest contented with what I have left you, and 


not prove yourself a whore to ruin your child, in whose power it will be to 
provide for you in a handsome manner, provided you behave yourself with that 
respect to him and me as you ought to do; for if any words arise about what I 
have done, I shall make a fresh will, and, as the laws of this nation will give me 
liberty, cut you off with a shilling.” 

My own unhappiness, and his strong and lasting resentment, had kept me at 
high words, and flowing in tears, for some time; and as I was unwilling anybody 
should see me in that unhappy condition, I stayed coolly talking to him, till our 
son, who had been to several gentlemen’s houses about my lord’s business, came 
home to tell his father the success he had met with abroad. He brought in with 
him bank-notes to the amount of £12,000, which he had received of some 
merchants he held a correspondence with; at which my lord was well pleased, 
for he was pretty near out of money at this juncture. After our son had delivered 
the accounts and bills, and had withdrawn, I asked my lord, in a calm tone, to 
give me the satisfaction of knowing in what manner the losses he had 
complained to have suffered consisted. “You must consider, my lord,” said I, 
“that according to what you have been pleased to inform me of, we are upwards 
of £2000 per annum, besides about £17,000 ready money, poorer than we were 
when we first came to settle in Holland.” 

“You talk,” replied my lord, “in a very odd manner. Do not you know that I 
had children of my own by a former wife? and of these I have taken so much 
care as to provide with very handsome fortunes, which are settled irrevocably 
upon them. I have, Providence be thanked, given each of them £5000, and that is 
laid in East India stock, sufficient to keep them genteelly, above the frowns of 
fortune, and free from the fear of want. This, joined to the money I mentioned to 
you before, as losses at sea, deaths, and bankruptcies, your children’s fortunes, 
which are larger than my own children’s, the buying the estate we live on, and 
several other things, which my receipts and notes will account for, as you may 
see after my decease. I have, to oblige you on this head, almost descended to 
particulars, which I never thought to have done; but as I have, rest yourself 
contented, and be well assured that I have not wilfully thrown any of your 
substance away.” 

I could not tell what he meant by saying he had not wilfully thrown any of my 
substance away. These words puzzled me, for I found by his discourse I was to 
have but £500 of all I had brought him, at his decease, which I looked upon to be 
near at hand. I had but one thing that was any satisfaction to me, which was this: 
I was assured by him that he had not bestowed above the £15,000 he mentioned 
to me, on his children by his former wife; and, on an exact calculation, he made 
it appear that he had bestowed on my son Thomas alone near £13,000 in buying 


the plantation, shares in vessels, and merchandise, besides several valuable 
presents sent to his wife, both by him and me; and as for my daughter Susanna, 
she was very well married to a factor, with a fortune of £2000 (which was a 
great sum of money for a woman to have who was immediately to go to the East 
Indies), besides some handsome presents given to her both by him and me. In 
fact, her fortune was, in proportion, as large as her brother’s, for there is but very 
few women in England or Holland with £2000 fortune that would venture to the 
coast of Malabar, even to have married an Indian king, much more to have gone 
over with a person that no one could tell what reception he might meet with, or 
might be recalled at the pleasure of the Company upon the least distaste taken by 
the merchants against him. Neither would I, though her own mother, hinder her 
voyage, for she had been the author of all the misfortunes that happened to me; 
and if my speaking a word would have saved her from the greatest torment, I 
believe I should have been quite silent. And I had but one reason to allege for the 
girl’s going so hazardous a voyage, which is, she knew that the match was 
proposed by my lord, and if he had not thought it would have been advantageous 
for her, he would never have given £2000 to her husband as a fortune; and again, 
as my lord was the only friend she had in our family, she was cunning enough to 
know that the bare disobliging of him would have been her ruin for ever after; to 
which I may add, that it is possible, as she had made so much mischief about me, 
she was glad to get what she could and go out of the way, for fear my lord and I 
should be friends; which, if that had happened, she would have been told never 
to come to our house any more. 

As my lord’s death began to be daily the discourse of the family, I thought that 
he might be more reconciled if I entered into the arguments again, pro and con, 
which we had together before. I did so, but all I could say was no satisfaction, 
till I importuned him on my knees, with a flood of tears. “Madam,” said he, 
“what would you have me do?” “Do, my lord,” said I, “only be so tender to my 
years and circumstances as to alter your will, or, at least, add a codicil to it; I 
desire nothing more, for I declare I had rather be a beggar, than live under my 
child’s jurisdiction.” To this he agreed with some reluctance, and he added a 
codicil to his will. 

This pleased me greatly, and gave me comfort, for I dreaded nothing so much, 
after all my high living, as being under any person, relation or stranger, and 
whether they exercised any power over me or not. 

I saw the lawyer come out of the chamber first, but was above asking him any 
questions; the next were the executors and chaplain. I asked the last how they 
came to have words. He did not answer me directly, but begged to know whose 
pleasure it was to have the codicil annexed. “It was mine, sir,” replied I; “and it 


made me very uneasy before I could have the favour granted.” He only replied 
by saying, “Ah! poor lady, the favour, as you are pleased to term it, is not 
calculated for any benefit to you; think the worst you can of it.” 

I was terribly uneasy at what the chaplain had said, but I imagined to myself 
that I could not be worse off than I thought I should be before the codicil was 
annexed; and as he withdrew without saying any more, I was fain to rest 
satisfied with what I had heard, and that amounted to nothing. 

The next day after this the physicians that attended my lord told him it was 
time for him to settle his worldly affairs, and prepare himself for a hereafter. I 
now found all was over, and I had no other hopes of his life than the physicians’ 
declaration of his being near his death. For it often happens that the gentlemen of 
the faculty give out that a man is near his death, to make the cure appear to be 
the effect of their great skill in distempers and medicine; as others, when they 
cannot find out the real disease, give out that a man’s end is near, rather than 
discover their want of judgment; and this I thought might be the case with our 
doctors of physic. 

Our son was still kept from the university, and lodged at the house of one of 
his future guardians; but when he heard that his father was so near his end, he 
was very little out of his presence, for he dearly loved him. My lord sent the day 
before his death to lock and seal up all the doors in his dwelling house at The 
Hague; and the steward had orders, in case of my lord’s decease, not to let 
anybody come in, not even his lady (who had for some time lodged in the same 
house with her lord), without an order from the executors. 

The keys of the doors were carried to him, and as he saw his death approach, 
he prepared for it, and, in fact, resigned up the keys of everything to the 
executors, and having bid them all a farewell, they were dismissed. The 
physicians waited; but as the verge of life approached, and it was out of their 
power to do him any service, he gave them a bill of £100 for the care they had 
taken of him, and dismissed them. 

I now went into the chamber, and kneeling by his bedside, kissed him with 
great earnestness, and begged of him, if ever I had disobliged him in any respect, 
to forgive me. He sighed, and said he most freely forgave me everything that I 
had reason to think I had offended him in; but he added, “If you had been so 
open in your conversation to me before our marriage as to discover your family 
and way of life, I know not but that I should have married you as I did. I might 
now have been in a good state of health, and you many years have lived with all 
the honours due to the Countess de Wintselsheim.” These words drew tears from 
my eyes, and they being the last of any consequence he said, they had the greater 
impression upon me. He faintly bid me a long farewell, and said, as he had but a 


few moments to live, he hoped I would retire, and leave him with our son and 
chaplain. I withdrew into my own chamber, almost drowned in tears, and my son 
soon followed me out, leaving the chaplain with his father, offering up his 
prayers to Heaven for the receiving of his soul into the blessed mansions of 
eternal bliss. 

A few minutes after our son went into the chamber with me again, and 
received his father’s last blessing. The chaplain now saw him departing, and was 
reading the prayer ordered by the Church for that occasion; and while he was 
doing it, my lord laid his head gently on the pillow, and turning on his left side, 
departed this life with all the calmness of a composed mind, without so much as 
a groan, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

As soon as he was dead an undertaker was sent for, by order of the executors, 
who met together immediately to open his will, and take care of all my son’s 
effects. I was present when it was opened and read; but how terribly I was 
frightened at hearing the codicil repeated any person may imagine by the 
substance of it, which was to this effect; that if I had given me any more after his 
decease than the £500 he had left me, the £500 left to his executors, and the 
£1000 of my son’s estate (which was now a year’s interest), was to be given to 
such poor families at The Hague as were judged to be in the greatest want of it; 
not to be divided into equal sums, but every family to have according to their 
merit and necessity. But this was not all. My son was tied down much harder; for 
if it was known that he gave me any relief, let my condition be ever so bad, 
either by himself, by his order, or in any manner of way, device, or contrivance 
that he could think of, one-half of his estate, which was particularly mentioned, 
was to devolve to the executors for ever; and if they granted me ever so small a 
favour, that sum was to be equally divided among the several parishes where 
they lived, for the benefit of the poor. 

Any person would have been surprised to have seen how we all sat staring at 
each other; for though it was signed by all the executors, yet they did not know 
the substance of it till it was publicly read, excepting the chaplain; and he, as I 
mentioned before, had told me the codicil had better never have been added. 

I was now in a fine dilemma; had the title of a countess, with £500, and 
nothing else to subsist on but a very good wardrobe of clothes, which were not 
looked upon by my son and the executors to be my late lord’s property, and 
which were worth, indeed, more than treble the sum I had left me. 

I immediately removed from the lodgings, and left them to bury the body 
when they thought proper, and retired to a lodging at a private gentleman’s 
house, about a mile from The Hague. I was now resolved to find out Amy, 
being, as it were, at liberty; and accordingly went to the house where she had 


lived, and finding that empty, inquired for her among the neighbours, who gave 
various accounts of what had become of her; but one of them had a direction left 
at his house where she might be found. I went to the place and found the house 
shut up, and all the windows broken, the sign taken down, and the rails and 
benches pulled from before the door. I was quite ashamed to ask for her there, 
for it was a very scandalous neighbourhood, and I concluded that Amy had been 
brought to low circumstances, and had kept a house of ill-fame, and was either 
run away herself, or was forced to it by the officers of justice. However, as 
nobody knew me here, I went into a shop to buy some trifles, and asked who had 
lived in the opposite house (meaning Amy’s). “Really, madam,” says the 
woman, “I do not well know; but it was a woman who kept girls for gentlemen; 
she went on in that wickedness for some time, till a gentleman was robbed there 
of his watch and a diamond ring, on which the women were all taken up, and 
committed to the house of correction; but the young ones are now at liberty, and 
keep about the town.” “Pray,” said I, “what may have become of the old beast 
that could be the ruin of those young creatures?” “Why, I do not well know,” 
says she; “but I have heard that, as all her goods were seized upon, she was sent 
to the poorhouse; but it soon after appearing that she had the French disease to a 
violent degree, was removed to a hospital to be taken care of, but I believe she 
will never live to come out; and if she should be so fortunate, the gentleman that 
was robbed, finding that she was the guilty person, intends to prosecute her to 
the utmost rigour of the law.” 

I was sadly surprised to hear this character of Amy; for I thought whatever 
house she might keep, that the heyday of her blood had been over. But I found 
that she had not been willing to be taken for an old woman, though near sixty 
years of age; and my not seeing or hearing from her for some time past was a 
confirmation of what had been told me. 

I went home sadly dejected, considering how I might hear of her. I had known 
her for a faithful servant to me, in all my bad and good fortune, and was sorry 
that at the last such a miserable end should overtake her, though she, as well as I, 
deserved it several years before. 

A few days after I went pretty near the place I had heard she was, and hired a 
poor woman to go and inquire how Amy did, and whether she was likely to 
do well. The woman returned, and told me that the matron, or mistress, said, the 
person I inquired after died in a salivation two days before, and was buried the 
last night in the cemetery belonging to the hospital. 

I was very sorry to hear of Amy’s unhappy and miserable death; for when she 
came first into my service she was really a sober girl, very witty and brisk, but 
never impudent, and her notions in general were good, till my forcing her, as it 





were, to have an intrigue with the jeweller. She had also lived with me between 
thirty and forty years, in the several stages of life as I had passed through; and as 
I had done nothing but what she was privy to, so she was the best person in the 
universal world to consult with and take advice from, as my circumstances now 
were. 

I returned to my lodgings much chagrined, and very disconsolate; for as I had 
for several years lived at the pinnacle of splendour and satisfaction, it was a 
prodigious heart-break to me now to fall from upwards of £3000 per annum to a 
poor £500 principal. 

A few days after this I went to see my son, the Earl of Wintselsheim. He 
received me in a very courteous (though far from a dutiful) manner. We talked 
together near an hour upon general things, but had no particular discourse about 
my late lord’s effects, as I wanted to have. Among other things he told me that 
his guardians had advised him to go to the university for four years longer, when 
he would come of age, and his estate would be somewhat repaired; to which he 
said he had agreed; and for that purpose all the household goods and equipages 
were to be disposed of the next week, and the servants dismissed. I immediately 
asked if it would be looked upon as an encroachment upon his father’s will if I 
took Isabel (who had been my waiting-maid ever since I came from England) to 
live with me. “No, my lady,” very readily replied he; “as she will be dismissed 
from me, she is certainly at liberty and full freedom to do for herself as soon and 
in the best manner she possibly can.” After this I stayed about a quarter of an 
hour with him, and then I sent for Isabel, to know if she would come and live 
with me on her dismission from her lord’s. The girl readily consented, for I had 
always been a good mistress to her; and then I went to my own lodgings in my 
son’s coach, which he had ordered to be got ready to carry me home. 

Isabel came, according to appointment, about ten days after, and told me the 
house was quite cleared both of men and movables, but said her lord (meaning 
my son) was not gone to the university as yet, but was at one of his guardians’ 
houses, where he would stay about a month, and that he intended to make a visit 
before his departure, which he did, attended by my late chaplain; and I, being in 
handsome lodgings, received them with all the complaisance and love as was 
possible, telling them that time and circumstances having greatly varied with me, 
whatever they saw amiss I hoped they would be so good as to look over it at that 
time, by considering the unhappy situation of my affairs. 

After this visit was over, and I had myself and Isabel to provide for, handsome 
lodgings to keep (which were as expensive as they were fine), and nothing but 
my principal money to live on (I mean what I happened to have in my pocket at 
my lord’s death, for I had not been paid my £500 as yet), I could not manage for 


a genteel maintenance as I had done some years before. I thought of divers 
things to lay my small sums out to advantage, but could fix on nothing; for it 
always happens that when people have but a trifle, they are very dubious in the 
disposal of it. 

Having been long resolving in my mind, I at last fixed on merchandise as the 
most genteel and profitable of anything else. Accordingly I went to a merchant 
who was intimate with my late lord, and letting him know how my 
circumstances were, he heartily condoled with me, and told me he could help me 
to a share in two ships—one was going a trading voyage to the coast of Africa, 
and the other a-privateering. I was now in a dilemma, and was willing to have a 
share in the trader, but was dubious of being concerned in the privateer; for I had 
heard strange stories told of the gentlemen concermed in that way of business. 
Nay, I had been told, but with what certainty I cannot aver, that there was a set 
of men who took upon them to issue ships, and as they always knew to what port 
they are bound, notice was sent to their correspondent abroad to order out their 
privateers on the coast the other sailed, and they knowing the loading, and the 
numbers of hands and guns were on board, soon made prizes of the vessels, and 
the profits were equally divided, after paying what was paid for their insurance, 
among them all. 

However, I at last resolved, by the merchant’s advice, to have a share in the 
trader, and the next day he over-persuaded me to have a share in the privateer 
also. But that I may not lay out my money before I have it, it may not be amiss 
to observe that I went to the executors and received my £500 at an hour’s notice, 
and then went to the merchant’s to know what the shares would come to, and 
being told £1500, I was resolved to raise the money; so I went home, and, with 
my maid Isabel, in two days’ time disposed of as many of my clothes as fetched 
me near £1100, which, joined to the above sum, I carried to the merchant’s, 
where the writings were drawn, signed, sealed, and delivered to me in the 
presence of two witnesses, who went with me for that purpose. The ships were 
near ready for sailing; the trader was so well manned and armed, as well as the 
privateer, that the partners would not consent to insure them, and out they both 
sailed, though from different ports, and I depended on getting a good estate 
between them. 

When I was about this last ship a letter came from the count, my son, full of 
tender expressions of his duty to me, in which I was informed that he was going 
again to the university at Paris, where he should remain four years; after that he 
intended to make the tour of Europe, and then come and settle at The Hague. I 
returned him thanks in a letter for his compliment, wished him all happiness, and 
a Safe returm to Holland, and desired that he would write to me from time to time 


that I might hear of his welfare, which was all I could now expect of him. But 
this was the last time I heard from him, or he from me. 

In about a month’s time the news came that the privateer (which sailed under 
British colours, and was divided into eight shares) had taken a ship, and was 
bringing it into the Texel, but that it accidentally foundered, and being chained 
to the privateer, had, in sinking, like to have lost that too. Two or three of the 
hands got on shore, and came to The Hague; but how terribly I was alarmed any 
one may judge, when I heard the ship the privateer had was the Newfoundland 
merchantman, as I had bought two shares in out of four. About two months after 
news was current about The Hague of a privateer or merchantman, one of them 
of the town, though not known which, having an engagement in the 
Mediterranean, in which action both the privateer and trader was lost. Soon after 
their names were publicly known, and, in the end, my partners heard that they 
were our ships, and unhappily sailing under false colours (a thing often practised 
in the time of war), and never having seen each other, had, at meeting, a very 
smart engagement, each fighting for life and honour, till two unfortunate shots; 
one of them, viz., the privateer, was sunk by a shot between wind and water, and 
the trader unhappily blown up by a ball falling in the powder-room. There were 
only two hands of the trader, and three of the privateer, that escaped, and they all 
fortunately met at one of the partners’ houses, where they confirmed the truth of 
this melancholy story, and to me a fatal loss. 

What was to be done now? I had no money, and but few clothes left; there, 
was no hope of subsistence from my son or his guardians; they were tied down 
to be spectators of my misfortunes, without affording me any redress, even if 
they would. 

Isabel, though I was now reduced to the last penny, would live with me still, 
and, as I observed before and may now repeat, I was in a pretty situation to begin 
the world—upwards of sixty years of age, friendless, scanty of clothes, and but 
very little money. 

I proposed to Isabel to remove from lodgings and retire to Amsterdam, where 
I was not known, and might turn myself into some little way of business, and 
work for that bread now which had been too often squandered away upon very 
trifles. And upon consideration I found myself in a worse condition than I 
thought, for I had nothing to recommend me to Heaven, either in works or 
thoughts; had even banished from my mind all the cardinal and moral virtues, 
and had much more reason to hide myself from the sight of God, if possible, 
than I had to leave The Hague, that I might not be known of my fellow- 
creatures. And farther to hasten our removing to Amsterdam, I recollected I was 
involved in debt for money to purchase a share in the Newfoundland trader, 


which was lost, and my creditors daily threatened me with an arrest to make me 
pay them. 

I soon discharged my lodgings and went with Isabel to Amsterdam, where I 
thought, as I was advanced in years, to give up all I could raise in the world, and 
on the sale of everything I had to go into one of the Proveniers’ houses, where I 
should be settled for life. But as I could not produce enough money for it, I 
turned it into a coffee-house near the Stadt-house, where I might have done well; 
but as soon as I was settled one of my Hague creditors arrested me for a debt of 
£75, and I not having a friend in the world of whom to raise the money, was, in a 
shameful condition, carried to the common jail, where poor Isabel followed me 
with showers of tears, and left me inconsolable for my great misfortunes. Here, 
without some very unforeseen accident, I shall never go out of it until I am 
carried to my grave, for which my much-offended God prepare me as soon as 
possible. 

The continuation of the Life of Roxana, by Isabel Johnson, who had been her 
waiting-maid, from the time she was thrown into jail to the time of her death. 

After my lady, as it was my duty to call her, was thrown into jail for a debt she 
was unable to pay, she gave her mind wholly up to devotion. Whether it was 
from a thorough sense of her wretched state, or any other reason, I could never 
learn; but this I may say, that she was a sincere penitent, and in every action had 
all the behaviour of a Christian. By degrees all the things she had in the world 
were sold, and she began to find an inward decay upon her spirits. In this 
interval she repeated all the passages of her ill-spent life to me, and thoroughly 
repented of every bad action, especially the little value she had for her children, 
which were honestly born and bred. And having, as she believed, made her 
peace with God, she died with mere grief on the 2nd of July 1742, in the sixty- 
fifth year of her age, and was decently buried by me in the churchyard belonging 
to the Lutherans, in the city of Amsterdam. 


THE END. 
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It cannot be unknown to any that have travell’d into the Dominions of the 
Czar of Muscovy, that this famous rising Monarch, having studied all Methods 
for the Encrease of his Power, and the Enriching as well as Polishing his 
Subjects, has travell’d through most part of Europe, and visited the Courts of the 
greatest Princes; from whence, by his own Observation, as well as by carrying 
with him Artists in most useful Knowledge, he has transmitted most of our 
General Practice, especially in War and Trade, to his own Unpolite People; and 
the Effects of this Curiosity of his are exceeding visible in his present 
Proceedings; for by the Improvements he obtained in his European Travels, he 
has Modell’d his Armies, form’d new Fleets, settled Foreign Negoce in several 
remote Parts of the World; and we now see his Forces besieging strong Towns, 
with regular Approaches; and his Engineers raising Batteries, throwing Bombs, 
&c. like other Nations; whereas before, they had nothing of Order among them, 
but carried all by Ouslaught and Scalado, wherein they either prevailed by the 
Force of Irresistible Multitude, or were Slaughter’d by heaps, and left the 
Ditches of their Enemies fill’d with their Dead Bodies. 

We see their Armies now form’d into regular Battalions; and their Strelitz 
Musqueteers, a People equivalent to the Turks Janizaries, cloath’d like our 
Guards, firing in Platoons, and behaving themselves with extraordinary Bravery 
and Order. 

We see their Ships now compleatly fitted, built and furnish’d, by the English 
and Dutch Artists, and their Men of War Cruize in the Baltick. Their New City 
of Petersburgh built by the present Czar, begins now to look like our 
Portsmouth, fitted with Wet and Dry Docks, Storehouses, and Magazines of 


Naval Preparations, vast and Incredible; which may serve to remind us, how we 
once taught the French to build Ships, till they are grown able to teach us how to 
use them. 

As to Trade, our large Fleets to Arch-Angel may speak for it, where we now 
send 100 Sail yearly, instead of 8 or 9, which were the greatest number we ever 
sent before; and the Importation of Tobaccoes from England into his Dominions, 
would still increase the Trade thither, was not the Covetousness of our own 
Merchants the Obstruction of their Advantages. But all this by the by. 

As this great Monarch has Improved his Country, by introducing the Manners 
and Customs of the Politer Nations of Europe; so, with Indefatigable Industry, 
he has settled a new, but constant Trade, between his Country and China, by 
Land; where his Carravans go twice or thrice a Year, as Numerous almost, and 
as strong, as those from Egypt to Persia: Nor is the Way shorter, or the Desarts 
they pass over less wild and uninhabitable, only that they are not so subject to 
Flouds of Sand, if that Term be proper, or to Troops of Arabs, to destroy them 
by the way; for this powerful Prince, to make this terrible Journey feazible to his 
Subjects, has built Forts, planted Collonies and Garisons at proper Distances; 
where, though they are seated in Countries intirely Barren, and among 
uninhabited Rocks and Sands; yet, by his continual furnishing them from his 
own Stores, the Merchants travelling are reliev’d on good Terms, and meet both 
with Convoy and Refreshment. 

More might be said of the admirable Decorations of this Journey, and how so 
prodigious an Attempt is made easy; so that now they have an exact 
Correspondence, and drive a prodigious Trade between Muscow and Tonquin; 
but having a longer Voyage in Hand, I shall not detain the Reader, nor keep him 
till he grows too big with Expectation. 

Now, as all Men know the Chineses are an Ancient, Wise, Polite, and most 
Ingenious People; so the Muscovites begun to reap the Benefit of this open 
Trade; and not only to grow exceeding Rich by the bartering for all the Wealth 
of those Eastern Countries; but to polish and refine their Customs and Manners, 
as much on that side as they have from their European Improvements on this. 

And as the Chineses have many sorts of Learning which these Parts of the 
World never heard of, so all those useful Inventions which we admire ourselves 
so much for, are vulgar and common with them, and were in use long before our 
Parts of the World were Inhabited. Thus Gun-powder, Printing, and the use of 
the Magnet and Compass, which we call Modern Inventions, are not only far 
from being Inventions, but fall so far short of the Perfection of Art they have 
attained to, that it is hardly Credible, what wonderful things we are told of from 
thence, and all the Voyages the Author has made thither being imploy’d another 


way, have not yet furnish’d him with the Particulars fully enough to transmit 
them to view; not but that he is preparing a Scheme of all those excellent Arts 
those Nations are Masters of, for publick View, by way of Detection of the 
monstrous Ignorance and Deficiencies of European Science; which may serve as 
a Lexicon Technicum for this present Age, with useful Diagrams for that 
purpose; wherein I shall not fail to acqaint the World, 1. With the Art of 
Gunnery, as Practis’d in China long before the War of the Giants, and by which 
those Presumptuous Animals fired Red-hot Bullets right up into Heaven, and 
made a Breach sufficient to encourage them to a General Storm; but being 
Repulsed with great Slaughter, they gave over the Siege for that time. This 
memorable part of History shall be a faithful Abridgement of Ibra chizra-le- 
peglizar, Historiagrapher-Royal to the Emperor of China, who wrote Anno 
Mundi 114. his Volumes extant, in the Publick Library at Tonquin, Printed in 
Leaves of Vitrify’d Diamond, by an admirable Dexterity, struck all at an oblique 
Motion, the Engine remaining intire, and still fit for use, in the Chamber of the 
Emperor’s Rarities. 

And here I shall give you a Draft of the Engine it self, and a Plan of its 
Operation, and the wonderful Dexterity of its Performance. 

If these Labours of mine shall prove successful, I may in my next Journey that 
way, take an Abstract of their most admirable Tracts in Navigation, and the 
Mysteries of Chinese Mathematicks; which out-do all Modern Invention at that 
Rate, that ‘tis Inconceivable: In this Elaborate Work I must run thro’ the 365 
Volumes of Augro-machi-lanquaro-zi, the most ancient Mathematician in all 
China: From thence I shall give a Description of a Fleet of Ships of 100000 Sail, 
built at the Expence of the Emperor Tangro the 15th; who having Notice of the 
General Deluge, prepar’d these Vessels, to every City and Town in his 
Dominions One, and in Bulk proportion’d to the number of its Inhabitants; into 
which Vessel all the People, with such Moveables as they thought fit to save, 
and with 120 Days Provisions, were receiv’d at the time of the Floud; and the 
rest of their Goods being put into great Vessels made of China Ware, and fast 
luted down on the top, were preserv’d unhurt by the Water: These Ships they 
furnish’d with 600 Fathom of Chain instead of Cables; which being fastned by 
wonderful Arts to the Earth, every Vessel rid out the Deluge just at the Town’s 
end; so that when the Waters abated, the People had nothing to do, but to open 
the Doors made in the Ship-sides, and come out, repair their Houses, open the 
great China Pots their Goods were in, and so put themselves in Statu Quo. 

The Draft of one of these Ships I may perhaps obtain by my Interest in the 
present Emperor’s Court, as it has been preserv’d ever since, and constantly 
repair’d, riding at Anchor in a great Lake, about 100 Miles from Tonquin; in 


which all the People of that City were preferv’d, amounting by their 
Computation to about a Million and half. 

And as these things must be very useful in these Parts, to abate the Pride and 
Arrogance of our Modern Undertakers of great Enterprizes, Authors of strange 
Foreign Accounts, Philosophical Transactions, and the like; if Time and 
Opportunity permit, I may let them know, how Infinitely we are out-done by 
those refined Nations, in all manner of Mechanick Improvements and Arts; and 
in discoursing of this, it will necessarily come in my way to speak of a most 
Noble Invention, being an Engine I would recommend to all People to whom ‘tis 
necessary to have a good Memory; and which I design, if possible, to obtain a 
Draft of, that it may be Erected in our Royal Societies Laboratory: It has the 
wonderfullest Operations in the World: One part of it furnishes a Man of 
Business to dispatch his Affairs strangely; for if he be a Merchant, he shall write 
his Letters with one Hand, and Copy them with the other; if he is posting his 
Books, he shall post the Debtor side with one Hand, and the Creditor with the 
other; if he be a Lawyer, he draws his Drafts with one Hand, and Ingrosses them 
with the other. 

Another part of it furnishes him with such an Expeditious way of Writing, or 
Transcribing, that a Man cannot speak so fast, but he that hears shall have it 
down in Writing before ‘tis spoken; and a Preacher shall deliver himself to his 
Auditory, and having this Engine before him, shall put down every thing he says 
in Writing at the same time; and so exactly is this Engine squar’d by Lines and 
Rules, that it does not require him that Writes to keep his Eye upon it. 

I am told, in some Parts of China, they had arriv’d to such a Perfection of 
Knowledge, as to understand one anothers Thoughts; and that it was found to be 
an excellent Preservative to humane Society, against all sorts of Frauds, Cheats, 
Sharping, and many Thousand European Inventions of that Nature, at which 
only we can be said to out-do those Nations. 

I confess, I have not yet had leisure to travel those Parts, having been diverted 
by an accidental Opportunity of a new Voyage I had occasion to make for farther 
Discoveries, and which the Pleasure and Usefulness thereof having been very 
great, I have omitted the other for the present, but shall not fail to make a Visit to 
those Parts the first Opportunity, and shall give my Country-men the best 
Account I can of those things; for I doubt not in Time to bring our Nation, so 
fam’d for improving other People’s Discoveries, to be as wise as any of those 
Heathen Nations; I wish I had the same Prospect of making them half so honest. 

I had spent but a few Months in this Country, but my search after the Prodigy 
of humane Knowledge the People abounds with, led me into Acquaintance with 
some of their principal Artists, Engineers, and Men of Letters; and I was 


astonish’d at every Day’s Discovery of new and of unheard-of Worlds of 
Learning; but I Improv’d in the Superficial Knowledge of their General, by no 
body so much as by my Conversation with the Library-keeper of Tonquin, by 
whom I had Admission into the vast Collection of Books, which the Emperors of 
that Country have treasur’d up. 

It would be endless to give you a Catalogue, and they admit of no Strangers to 
write any thing down, but what the Memory can retain, you are welcome to carry 
away with you; and amongst the wonderful Volumes of Antient and Modern 
Learning, I could not but take Notice of a few; which, besides those I mentioned 
before, I saw, when I lookt over this vast Collection; and a larger Account may 
be given in our next. 

It would be needless to Transcribe the Chinese Character, or to put their 
Alphabet into our Letters, because the Words would be both Unintelligible, and 
very hard to Pronounce; and therefore, to avoid hard Words, and Hyroglyphicks, 
I'll translate them as well as I can. 

The first Class I came to of Books, was the Constitutions of the Empire; these 
are vast great Volumes, and have a sort of Engine like our Magna Charta, to 
remove ‘em, and with placing them in a Frame, by turning a Screw, open’d the 
Leaves, and folded them this way, or that, as the Reader desires. It was present 
Death for the Library-keeper to refuse the meanest Chinese Subject to come in 
and read them; for ‘tis their Maxim, That all People ought to know the Laws by 
which they are to be govern’d; and as above all People, we find no Fools in this 
Country, so the Emperors, though they seem to be Arbitrary, enjoy the greatest 
Authority in the World, by always observing, with the greatest Exactness, the 
Pacta Conventa of their Government: From these Principles it is impossible we 
should ever hear, either of the Tyranny of Princes, or Rebellion of Subjects, in 
all their Histories. 

At the Entrance into this Class, you find some Ancient Comments, upon the 
Constitution of the Empire, written many Ages before we pretend the World 
began; but above all, One I took particular notice of, which might bear this Title, 
Natural Right prov’d Superior to Temporal Power; wherein the old Author 
proves, the Chinese Emperors were Originally made so, by Nature’s directing 
the People, to place the Power of Government in the most worthy Person they 
could find; and the Author giving a most exact History of 2000 Emperors, brings 
them into about 35 or 36 Periods of Lines when the Race ended; and when a 
Collective Assembly of the Nobles, Cities, and People, Nominated a new Family 
to the Goverment. 

This being an heretical Book as to European Politicks, and our Learned 
Authors having long since exploded this Doctrine, and prov’d that Kings and 


Emperors came down from Heaven with Crowns on their Heads, and all their 
Subjects were born with Saddles on their Backs; I thought fit to leave it where I 
found it, least our excellent Tracts of Sir Robert Filmer, Dr. Hammond L...y, 
S...., and Others, who have so learnedly treated of the more useful Doctrine of 
Passive Obedience, Divine Right, &c. should be blasphem’d by the Mob, grow 
into Contempt of the People; and they should take upon them to question their 
Superiors for the Blood of Algernon Sidney, and Argyle. 

For I take the Doctrines of Passive Obedience, &c. among the Statesmen, to 
be like the Copernican System of the Earths Motion among Philosophers; which, 
though it be contrary to all antient Knowledge, and not capable of 
Demonstration, yet is adher’d to in general, because by this they can better solve, 
and give a more rational Account of several dark Phenomena in Nature, than 
they could before. 

Thus our Modern Statesmen approve of this Scheme of Government; not that 
it admits of any rational Defence, much less of Demonstration, but because by 
this Method they can the better explain, as well as defend, all Coertion in Cases 
invasive of Natural Right, than they could before. 

Here I found two famous Volumes in Chyrurgery, being an exact Description 
of the Circulation of the Blood, discovered long before King Solomon’s Allegory 
of the Bucket’s going to the Well; with several curious Methods by which the 
Demonstration was to be made so plain, as would make even the worthy Doctor 
B himself become a Convert to his own Eye-sight, make him damn his 
own Elaborate Book, and think it worse Nonsence than ever the Town had the 
Freedom to imagine. 

All our Philosophers are Fools, and their Transactions a parcel of empty Stuff, 
to the Experiments of the Royal Societies in this Country. Here I came to a 
Learned Tract of Winds, which outdoes even the Sacred Text, and would make 
us believe it was not wrote to those People; for they tell Folks whence it comes, 
and whither it goes. There you have an Account how to make Glasses of Hogs 
Eyes, that can see the Wind; and they give strange Accounts both of its regular 
and irregular Motions, its Compositions and Quantities; from whence, by a sort 
of Algebra, they can cast up its Duration, Violence, and Extent: In these 
Calculations, some say, those Authors have been so exact, that they can, as our 
Philosophers say of Comets, state their Revolutions, and tell us how many 
Storms there shall happen to any Period of time, and when; and perhaps this may 
be with much about the same Truth. 

It was a certain Sign Aristotle had never been at China; for, had he seen the 
216th Volume of the Chinese Navigation, in the Library I am speaking of, a 
large Book in Double Folio, wrote by the Famous Mira-cho-cho-lasmo, Vice- 





Admiral of China, and said to be printed there about 2000 Years before the 
Deluge, in the Chapter of Tides he would have seen the Reason of all the certain 
and uncertain Fluxes and Refluxes of that Element, how the exact Pace is kept 
between the Moon and the Tides, with a most elaborate Discourse there, of the 
Power of Sympathy, and the manner how the heavenly Bodies Influence the 
Earthly: Had he seen this, the Stagyrite would never have Drowned himself, 
because he could not comprehend this Mystery. 

‘Tis farther related of this Famous Author, that he was no Native of this 
World, but was Born in the Moon, and coming hither to make Discoveries, by a 
strange Invention arrived to by the Virtuosoes of that habitable World, the 
Emperor of China prevailed with him to stay and improve his Subjects, in the 
most exquisite Accomplishments of those Lunar Regions; and no wonder the 
Chinese are such exquisite Artists, and Masters of such sublime Knowledge, 
when this Famous Author has blest them with such unaccountable Methods of 
Improvement. 

There was abundance of vast Classes full of the Works of this wonderful 
Philosopher: He gave the how, the modus of all the secret Operations of Nature; 
and told us, how Sensation is convey’d to and from the Brain; why Respiration 
preserves Life; and how Locomotion is directed to, as well as perform’d by the 
Parts. There are some Anatomical Dissections of Thought, and a Mathematical 
Description of Nature’s strong Box, the Memory, with all its Locks and Keys. 

There you have that part of the Head turn’d in-side outward, in which Nature 
has placed the Materials of reflecting; and like a Glass Bee-hive, represents to 
you all the several Cells in which are lodg’d things past, even back to Infancy 
and Conception. There you have the Repository, with all its Cells, Classically, 
Annually, Numerically, and Alphabetically Dispos’d. There you may see how, 
when the perplext Animal, on the loss of a Thought or Word, scratches his Pole: 
Every Attack of his Invading Fingers knocks at Nature’s Door, allarms all the 
Register-keepers, and away they run, unlock all the Classes, search diligently for 
what he calls for, and immediately deliver it up to the Brain; if it cannot be 
found, they intreat a little Patience, till they step into the Revolvary, where they 
run over little Catalogues of the minutest Passages of Life, and so in time never 
fail to hand on the thing; if not just when he calls for it, yet at some other time. 

And thus, when a thing lyes very Abstruse, and all the rumaging of the whole 
House cannot find it; nay, when all the People in the House have given it over, 
they very often find one thing when they are looking for another. 

Next you have the Retentive in the remotest part of the Place, which, like the 
Records in the Tower, takes Possession of all Matters, as they are removed from 
the Classes in the Repository, for want of room. These are carefully Lockt, and 


kept safe, never to be open’d but upon solemn Occasions, and have swinging 
great Bars and Bolts upon them; so that what is kept here, is seldom lost. Here 
Conscience has one large Warehouse, and the Devil another; the first is very 
seldom open’d, but has a Chink or Till, where all the Follies and Crimes of Life 
being minuted are dropt in; but as the Man seldom cares to look in, the Locks are 
very Rusty, and not open’d but with great Difficulty, and on extraordinary 
Occasions, as Sickness, Afflictions, Jails, Casualties, and Death; and then the 
Bars all give way at once; and being prest from within with a more than ordinary 
Weight, burst as a Cask of Wine upon the Fret, which for want of Vent, makes 
all the Hoops fly. 

As for the Devil’s Warehouse, he has two constant Warehouse-keepers, Pride 
and Conceit, and these are always at the Door, showing their Wares, and 
exposing the pretended Vertues and Accomplishments of the Man, by way of 
Ostentation. 

In the middle of this curious part of Nature, there is a clear Thorough-fare, 
representing the World, through which so many Thousand People pass so easily, 
and do so little worth taking notice of, that ‘tis for no manner of Signification to 
leave Word they have been here. Thro’ this Opening pass Millions of things not 
worth remembring, and which the Register-Keepers, who stand at the Doors of 
the Classes, as they go by, take no notice of; such as Friendships, helps in 
Distress, Kindnesses in Affliction, Voluntary Services, and all sorts of 
Importunate Merit; things which being but Trifles in their own Nature, are made 
to be forgotten. 

In another Angle is to be seen the Memory’s Garden, in which her most 
pleasant things are not only Deposited, but Planted, Transplanted, Grafted, 
Inoculated, and obtain all possible Propagation and Encrease; these are the most 
pleasant, delightful, and agreeable things, call’d Envy, Slander, Revenge, Strife 
and Malice, with the Additions of Ill-turns, Reproaches, and all manner of 
Wrong; these are caressed in the Cabinet of the Memory, with a World of 
Pleasure never let pass, and carefully Cultivated with all imaginable Art. 

There are multitudes of Weeds, Toys, Chat, Story, Fiction, and Lying, which 
in the great throng of passant Affairs, stop by the way, and crowding up the 
Place, leave no room for their Betters that come behind, which makes many a 
good Guess be put by, and left to go clear thro’ for want of Entertainment. 

There are a multitude of things very curious and observable, concerning this 
little, but very accurate thing, called Memory; but above all, I see nothing so 
very curious, as the wonderful Art of Wilful Forgetfulness; and as ‘tis a thing, 
indeed, I never could find any Person compleatly Master of, it pleased me very 
much, to find this Author has made a large Essay, to prove there is really no such 


Power in Nature; and that the Pretenders to it are all Impostors, and put a Banter 
upon the World; for that it is impossible for any Man to oblige himself to forget 
a thing, since he that can remember to forget, and at the same time forget to 
remember, has an Art above the Devil. 

In his Laboratory you see a Fancy preserv’d a la Mummy, several Thousand 
Years old; by examining which you may perfectly discern, how Nature makes a 
Poet: Another you have taken from a meer Natural, which discovers the Reasons 
of Nature’s Negative in the Case of humane Understanding; what Deprivation of 
Parts She suffers, in the Composition of a Coxcomb; and with what wonderful 
Art She prepares a Man to be a Fool. 

Here being the product of this Author’s wonderful Skill, you have the Skeleton 
of a Wit, with all the Readings of Philosophy and Chyrurgery upon the Parts: 
Here you see all the Lines Nature has drawn to form a Genius, how it performs, 
and from what Principles. 

Also you are Instructed to know the true reason of the Affinity between Poetry 
and Poverty; and that it is equally derived from what’s Natural and Intrinsick, as 
from Accident and Circumstance; how the World being always full of Fools and 
Knaves, Wit is sure to miss of a good Market; especially, if Wit and Truth 
happen to come in Company; for the Fools don’t understand it, and the Knaves 
can’t bear it. 

But still ‘tis own’d, and is most apparent, there is something also Natural in 
the Case too, since there are some particular Vessels Nature thinks necessary, to 
the more exact Composition of this nice thing call’d a Wit, which as they are, or 
are not Interrupted in the peculiar Offices for which they are appointed, are 
subject to various Distempers, and more particularly to Effluxions and Vapour, 
Diliriums Giddiness of the Brain, and Lapse, or Looseness of the Tongue; and as 
these Distempers, occasion’d by the exceeding quantity of Volatiles, Nature is 
obliged to make use of in the Composition, are hardly to be avoided, the 
Disasters which generally they push the Animal into, are as necessarily 
consequent to them as Night is to the Setting of the Sun; and these are very 
many, as disobliging Parents, who have frequently in this Country whipt their 
Sons for making Verses; and here I could not but reflect how useful a Discipline 
early Correction must be to a Poet; and how easy the Town had been had N—-t, 
E—-w, T. B—- P—-s, D— S— D—-fy, and an Hundred more of the jingling 
Train of our modern Rhymers, been Whipt young, very young, for Poetasting, 
they had never perhaps suckt in that Venome of Ribaldry, which all the Satyr of 
the Age has never been able to scourge out of them to this Day. 

The further fatal Consequences of these unhappy Defects in Nature, where she 
has damn’d a Man to Wit and Rhyme, has been loss of Inheritance, Parents 


being aggravated by the obstinate young Beaus, resolving to be Wits in spight of 
Nature, the wiser Head has been obliged to Confederate with Nature, and with- 
hold the Birth-right of Brains, which otherwise the young Gentleman might have 
enjoy’d, to the great support of his Family and Posterity. Thus the famous 
Waller, Denham, Dryden, and sundry Others, were oblig’d to condemn their 
Race to Lunacy and Blockheadism, only to prevent the fatal Destruction of their 
Families, and entailing the Plague of Wit and Weathercocks upon their Posterity. 

The yet farther Extravagancies which naturally attend the Mischief of Wit, are 
Beau-ism, Dogmaticality, Whimsification, Impudensity, and various kinds of 
Fopperosities (according to Mr. Boyl,) which issuing out of the Brain, descend 
into all the Faculties, and branch themselves by infinite Variety, into all the 
Actions of Life. 

These by Conseqence, Beggar the Head, the Tail, the Purse, and the whole 
Man, till he becomes as poor and despicable as Negative Nature can leave him, 
abandon’d of his Sense, his Manners, his Modesty, and what’s worse, his 
Money, having nothing left but his Poetry, dies in a Ditch, or a Garret, A-la- 
mode de Tom Brown, uttering Rhymes and Nonsence to the last Moment. 

In Pity to all my unhappy Brethren, who suffer under these Inconveniencies, I 
cannot but leave it on Record, that they may not be reproached with being 
Agents of their own Misfortunes, since I assure them, Nature has form’d them 
with the very Necessity of acting like Coxcombs, fixt upon them by the force of 
Organick Consequences, and placed down at the very Original Effusion of that 
fatal thing call’d Wit. 

Nor is the Discovery less wonderful than edifying, and no humane Art on our 
side the World ever found out such a Sympathetick Influence, between the 
Extreams of Wit and Folly, till this great Lunarian Naturalist furnisht us with 
such unheard-of Demonstrations. 

Nor is this all I learnt from him, tho’ I cannot part with this, till I have publisht 
a Memento Mori, and told ‘em what I had discovered of Nature in these remote 
Parts of the World, from whence I take the Freedom to tell these Gentlemen, 
That if they please to Travel to these distant Parts, and examine this great Master 
of Nature’s Secrets, they may every Man see what cross Strokes Nature has 
struck, to finish and form every extravagant Species of that Heterogenious Kind 
we Call Wit. 

There C—- S—- may be inform’d how he comes to be very Witty, and a Mad- 
man all at once; and P—-r may see, That with less Brains and more P—x he is 
more a Wit and more a Mad-man than the Coll. Ad—-son may tell his Master my 
Lord —— the reason from Nature, why he would not take the Court’s Word, nor 
write the Poem call’d, The Campaign, till he had 200 I. per Annum secur’d to 


him; since ‘tis known they have but one Author in the Nation that writes for ‘em 
for nothing, and he is labouring very hard to obtain the Title of Blockhead, and 
not be paid for it: Here D. might understand, how he came to be able to banter 
all Mankind, and yet all Mankind be able to banter him; at the fame time our 
numerous throng of Parnassians may see Reasons for the variety of the Negative 
and Positive Blessings they enjoy; some for having Wit and no Verse, some 
Verse and no Wit, some Mirth without Jest, some Jest without Fore-cast, some 
Rhyme and no Jingle, some all Jingle and no Rhyme, some Language without 
measure; some all Quantity and no Cudence, some all Wit and no Sence, some 
all Sence and no Flame, some Preach in Rhyme, some sing when they Preach, 
some all Song and no Tune, some all Tune and no Song; all these 
Unaccountables have their Originals, and can be answer’d for in unerring 
Nature, tho’ in our out-side Guesses we can say little to it. Here is to be seen, 
why some are all Nature, some all Art; some beat Verse out of the Twenty-four 
rough Letters, with Ten Hammers and Anvils to every Line, and maul the 
Language as a Swede beats Stock-Fish; Others buff Nature, and bully her out of 
whole Stanza’s of ready-made Lines at a time, carry all before them, and rumble 
like distant Thunder in a black Cloud: Thus Degrees and Capacities are fitted by 
Nature, according to Organick Efficacy; and the Reason and Nature of Things 
are found in themselves: Had D—-y seen his own Draft by this Light of Chinese 
Knowledge, he might have known he should be a Coxcomb without writing 
Twenty-two Plays, to stand as so many Records against him. Dryden might have 
told his Fate, that having his extraordinary Genius flung and pitcht upon a 
Swivle, it would certainly turn round as fast as the Times, and instruct him how 
to write Elegies to O. C. and King C. the Second, with all the Coherence 
imaginable; how to write Religio Laicy, and the Hind and Panther, and yet be 
the same Man, every Day to change his Principle, change his Religion, change 
his Coat, change his Master, and yet never change his Nature. 

There are abundance of other Secrets in Nature discover’d in relation to these 
things, too many to repeat, and yet too useful to omit, as the reason why 
Phisicians are generally Atheists; and why Atheists are universally Fools, and 
generally live to know it themselves, the real Obstructions, which prevent fools 
being mad, all the Natural Causes of Love, abundance of Demonstrations of the 
Synonimous Nature of Love and Leachery, especially consider’d a la Modern, 
with an absolute Specifick for the Frenzy of Love, found out in the Constitution, 
Anglice, a Halter. 

It would be endless to reckon up the numerous Improvements, and wonderful 
Discoveries this extraordinary Person has brought down, and which are to be 
seen in his curious Chamber of Rarities. 


Particularly, a Map of Parnassus, with an exact Delineation of all the Cells, 
Apartments, Palaces and Dungeons, of that most famous Mountain; with a 
Description of its Heighth, and a learned Dissertation, proving it to be the 
properest Place next to the P—-e House to take a Rise at, for a flight to the 
World in the Moon. 

Also some Enquiries, whether Noah’s Ark did not first rest upon it; and this 
might be one of the Summits of Ararat, with some Confutations of the gross and 
palpable Errors, which place this extraordinary Skill among the Mountains of the 
Moon in Africa. 

Also you have here a Muse calcin’d, a little of the Powder of which given to a 
Woman big with Child, if it be a Boy it will be a Poet, if a Girl she’ll be a 
Whore, if an Hermaphrodite it will be Lunatick. 

Strange things, they tell us, have been done with this calcin’d Womb of 
Imagination; if the Body it came from was a Lyrick Poet, the Child will be a 
Beau, or a Beauty; if an Heroick Poet, he will be a Bulley; if his Talent was 
Satyr, he’ll be a Philosopher. 

Another Muse they tell us, they have dissolv’d into a Liquid, and kept with 
wondrous Art, the Vertues of which are Soveraign against Ideotism, Dullness, 
and all sorts of Lethargick Diseases; but if given in too great a quantity, creates 
Poesy, Poverty, Lunacy, and the Devil in the Head ever after. 

I confess, I always thought these Muses strange intoxicating things, and have 
heard much talk of their Original, but never was acquainted with their Vertue a 
la Simple before; however, I would always advise People against too large a 
Dose of Wit, and think the Physician must be a Mad-man that will venture to 
prescribe it. 

As all these noble Acquirements came down with this wonderful Man from 
the World in the Moon, it furnisht me with these useful Observations. 

1. That Country must needs be a Place of strange Perfection, in all parts of 
extraordinary Knowledge. 

2. How useful a thing it would be for most sorts of our People, especially 
Statesmen, P t-men, Convocation-men, Phylosophers, Physicians, Quacks, 
Mountebanks, Stock-jobbers, and all the Mob of the Nation’s Civil or 
Ecclesiastical Bone-setters, together with some Men of the Law, some of the 
Sword, and all of the Pen: I say, how useful and improving a thing it must be to 
them, to take a Journey up to the World in the Moon; but above all, how much 
more beneficial it would be to them that stay’d behind. 

3. That it is not to be wonder’d at, why the Chinese excell so much all these 
Parts of the World, since but for that Knowledge which comes down to them 
from the World in the Moon, they would be like other People. 





4. No Man need to Wonder at my exceeding desire to go up to the World in 
the Moon, having heard of such extraordinary Knowledge to be obtained there, 
since in the search of Knowledge and Truth, wiser Men than I have taken as 
unwarrantable Flights, and gone a great deal higher than the Moon, into a strange 
Abbyss of dark Phenomena, which they neither could make other People 
understand, nor ever rightly understood themselves, witness Malbranch, Mr. 
Lock, Hobbs, the Honourable Boyle and a great many others, besides Messieurs 
Norris, Asgil, Coward, and the Tale of a Tub. 

This great Searcher into Nature has, besides all this, left wonderful 
Discoveries and Experiments behind him; but I was with nothing more 
exceedingly diverted, than with his various Engines, and curious Contrivances, 
to go to and from his own Native Country the Moon. All our Mechanick Motions 
of Bishop Wilkins, or the artificial Wings of the Learned Spaniard, who could 
have taught God Almighty how to have mended the Creation, are Fools to this 
Gentleman; and because no Man in China has made more Voyages up into the 
Moon than my self, I cannot but give you some Account of the easyness of the 
Passage, as well as of the Country. 

Nor are his wonderful Tellescopes of a mean Quality, by which such plain 
Discoveries are made, of the Lands and Seas in the Moon, and in all the 
habitable Planets, that one may as plainly fee what a Clock it is by one of the 
Dials in the Moon, as if it were no farther off than Windsor-Castle; and had he 
liv’d to finish the Speaking-trumpet which he had contriv’d to convey Sound 
thither, Harlequin’s Mock-Trumpet had been a Fool to it; and it had no doubt 
been an admirable Experiment, to have given us a general Advantage from all 
their acquir’d Knowledge in those Regions, where no doubt several useful 
Discoveries are daily made by the Men of Thought for the Improvement of all 
sorts of humane Understanding, and to have discoursed with them on those 
things, must have been very pleasant, besides, its being very much to our 
particular Advantage. 

I confess, I have thought it might have been very useful to this Nation, to have 
brought so wonderful an Invention hither, and I was once very desirous to have 
set up my rest here, and for the Benefit of my Native Country, have made my 
self Master of these Engines, that I might in due time have convey’d them to our 
Royal Society, that once in 40 Years they might have been said to do something 
for Publick Good; and that the Reputation and Usefulness of the so so’s might be 
recover’d in England; but being told that in the Moon there were many of these 
Glasses to be had very cheap, and I having declar’d my Resolution of 
undertaking a Voyage thither, I deferred my Design, and shall defer my treating 
of them, till I give some Account of my Arrival there. 


But above all his Inventions for making this Voyage, I saw none more 
pleasant or profitable, than a certain Engine formed in the shape of a Chariot, on 
the Backs of two vast Bodies with extended Wings, which spread about 50 
Yards in Breadth, compos’d of Feathers so nicely put together, that no Air could 
pass; and as the Bodies were made of Lunar Earth which would bear the Fire, 
the Cavities were fill’d with an Ambient Flame, which fed on a certain Spirit 
deposited in a proper quantity, to last out the Voyage; and this Fire so order’d as 
to move about such Springs and Wheels as kept the Wings in a most exact and 
regular Motion, always ascendant; thus the Person being placed in this airy 
Chariot, drinks a certain dozing Draught, that throws him into a gentle Slumber, 
and Dreaming all the way, never wakes till he comes to his Journey’s end. 

Of the Consolidator. 

These Engines are call’d in their Country Language, Dupekasses; and 
according to the Ancient Chinese, or Tartarian, Apezolanthukanistes; in English, 
a Consolidator. 

The Composition of this Engine is very admirable; for, as is before noted, ‘tis 
all made up of Feathers, and the quality of the Feathers, is no less wonderful 
than their Composition; and therefore, I hope the Reader will bear with the 
Description for the sake of the Novelty, since I assure him such things as these 
are not to be seen in every Country. 

The number of Feathers are just 513, they are all of a length and breadth 
exactly, which is absolutely necessary to the floating Figure, or else one side or 
any one part being wider or longer than the rest, it would interrupt the motion of 
the whole Engine; only there is one extraordinary Feather which, as there is an 
odd one in the number, is placed in the Center, and is the Handle, or rather 
Rudder to the whole Machine: This Feather is every way larger than its Fellows, 
‘tis almost as long and broad again; but above all, its Quill or Head is much 
larger, and it has as it were several small bushing Feathers round the bottom of 
it, which all make but one presiding or superintendent Feather, to guide, 
regulate, and pilot the whole Body. 

Nor are these common Feathers, but they are pickt and cull’d out of all parts 
of the Lunar Country, by the Command of the Prince; and every Province sends 
up the best they can find, or ought to do so at least, or else they are very much to 
blame; for the Employment they are put to being of so great use to the Publick, 
and the Voyage or Flight so exceeding high, it would be very ill done if, when 
the King sends his Letters about the Nation, to pick him up the best Feathers 
they can lay their Hands on, they should send weak, decay’d, or half-grown 
Feathers, and yet sometimes it happens so; and once there was such rotten 
Feathers collected, whether it was a bad Year for Feathers, or whether the People 


that gather’d them had a mind to abuse their King; but the Feathers were so bad, 
the Engine was good for nothing, but broke before it was got half way; and by a 
double Misfortune, this happen’d to be at an unlucky time, when the King 
himself had resolv’d on a Voyage, or Flight to to the Moon; but being deceiv’d, 
by the unhappy Miscarriage of the deficient Feathers, he fell down from so great 
a height, that he struck himself against his own Palace, and beat his Head off. 

Nor had the Sons of this Prince much better Success, tho’ the first of them was 
a Prince mightily belov’d by his Subjects; but his Misfortunes chiefly proceeded 
from his having made use of one of the Engines so very long, that the Feathers 
were quite wom out, and good for nothing: He used to make a great many 
Voyages and Flights into the Moon, and then would make his Subjects give him 
great Sums of Money to come down to them again; and yet they were so fond of 
him, That they always complyed with him, and would give him every thing he 
askt, rather than to be without him: But they grew wiser since. 

At last, this Prince used his Engine so long, it could hold together no longer; 
and being obliged to write to his Subjects to pick him out some new Feathers, 
they did so; but withall sent him such strong Feathers, and so stiff, that when he 
had placed ‘em in their proper places, and made a very beautiful Engine, it was 
too heavy for him to manage: He made a great many Essays at it, and had it 
placed on the top of an old Idol Chappel, dedicated to an old Bramyn Saint of 
those Countries, called, Phantosteinaschap; in Latin, chap. de Saint Stephano; or 
in English, St. Stephen’s: Here the Prince try’d all possible Contrivances, and a 
vast deal of Money it cost him; but the Feathers were so stiff they would not 
work, and the Fire within was so choaked and smother’d with its own Smoak, for 
want of due Vent and Circulation, that it would not burn; so he was oblig’d to 
take it down again; and from thence he carried it to his College of Bramyn 
Priests, and set it up in one of their Publick Buildings: There he drew Circles of 
Ethicks and Politicks, and fell to casting of Figures and Conjuring, but all would 
not do, the Feathers could not be brought to move; and, indeed, I have observ’d, 
That these Engines are seldom helpt by Art and Contrivance; there is no way 
with them, but to have the People spoke to, to get good Feathers; and they are 
easily placed, and perform all the several Motions with the greatest Ease and 
Accuracy imaginable; but it must be all Nature; any thing of Force distorts and 
dislocates them, and the whole Order is spoiled; and if there be but one Feather 
out of place, or pincht, or stands wrong, the D—-I would not ride in the Chariot. 

The Prince thus finding his Labour in vain, broke the Engine to pieces, and 
sent his Subjects Word what bad Feathers they had sent him: But the People, 
who knew it was his own want of Management, and that the Feathers were good 
enough, only a little stiff at first, and with good Usage would have been brought 


to be fit for use, took it ill, and never would send him any other as long as he 
liv’d: However, it had this good effect upon him, That he never made any more 
Voyages to the Moon as long as he reign’d. 

His Brother succeeded him; and truly he was resolved upon a Voyage to the 
Moon, as soon as ever he came to the Crown. He had met with some unkind 
Usage from the Religious Lunesses of his own Country; and he turn’d 
Abograitziarian, a zealous fiery Sect something like our Anti-every-body-arians 
in England. ‘Tis confest, some of the Bramyns of his Country were very false to 
him, put him upon several Ways of extending his Power over his Subjects, 
contrary to the Customs of the People, and contrary to his own Interest; and 
when the People expressed their Dislike of it, he thought to have been supported 
by those Clergy-men; but they failed him, and made good, that Old English 
Verse; 

That Priests of all Religions are the same. 

He took this so hainously, that he conceiv’d a just Hatred against those that 
had deceiv’d him; and as Resentments seldom keep Rules, unhappily entertain’d 
Prejudices against all the rest; and not finding it easy to bring all his Designs to 
pass better, he resolved upon a Voyage to the Moon. 

Accordingly, he sends a Summons to all his People according to Custom, to 
collect the usual quantity of Feathers for that purpose; and because he would be 
sure not be used as his Brother and Father had been, he took care to send certain 
Cunning-men Express, all over the Country, to bespeak the People’s Care, in 
collecting, picking and culling them out, these were call’d in their Language, 
Tsopablesdetoo; which being Translated may signify in English, Men of Zeal, or 
Booted Apostles: Nor was this the only Caution this Prince used; for he took 
care, as the Feathers were sent up to him, to search and examine them one by 
one in his own Closet, to see if they were fit for his purpose; but, alas! he found 
himself in his Brother’s Case exactly; and perceived, That his Subjects were 
generally disgusted at his former Conduct, about Abrogratzianism, and such 
things, and particularly set in a Flame by some of their Priests, call’d, 
Dullobardians, or Passive-Obedience-men, who had lately turn’d their Tale, and 
their Tail too upon their own Princes; and upon this, he laid aside any more 
Thoughts of the Engine, but took up a desperate and implacable Resolution, viz. 
to fly up to the Moon without it; in order to this, abundance of his Cunning-men 
were summon’d together to assist him, strange Engines contriv’d, and Methods 
propos’d; and a great many came from all Parts, to furnish him with Inventions 
and equivalent for their Journey; but all were so preposterous and ridiculous, that 
his Subjects seeing him going on to ruin himself, and by Consequence them too, 
unanimously took Arms; and if their Prince had not made his Escape into a 


foreign Country, ‘tis thought they would have secur’d him for a Mad-man. 

And here ‘tis observable, That as it is in most such Cases, the mad 
Councellors of this Prince, when the People begun to gather about him, fled; and 
every one shifted for themselves; nay, and some of them plunder’d him first of 
his Jewels and Treasure, and never were heard of since. 

From this Prince none of the Kings or Government of that Country have ever 
seem’d to incline to the hazardous Attempt of the Voyage to the Moon, at least 
not in such a hair-brain’d manner. 

However, the Engine has been very accurately Re-built and finish’d; and the 
People are now oblig’d by a Law, to send up new Feathers every three Years, to 
prevent the Mischiefs which happen’d by that Prince aforesaid, keeping one Set 
so long that it was dangerous to venture with them; and thus the Engine is 
preserved fit for use. 

And yet has not this Engine been without its continual Disasters, and often out 
of repair; for though the Kings of the Country, as has been Noted, have done 
riding on the back of it, yet the restless Courtiers and Ministers of State have 
frequently obtained the Management of it, from the too easy Goodness of their 
Masters, or the Evils of the Times. 

To Cure this, the Princes frequently chang’d Hands, turn’d one Set of Men out 
and put another in: But this made things still worse; for it divided the People into 
Parties and Factions in the State, and still the Strife was, who should ride in this 
Engine; and no sooner were these Skaet-Riders got into it, but they were for 
driving all the Nation up to the Moon: But of this by it self. 

Authors differ concerning the Original of these Feathers, and by what most 
exact Hand they were first appointed to this particular use; and as their Original 
is hard to be found, so it seems a Difficulty to resolve from what sort of Bird 
these Feathers are obtained: Some have nam’d one, some another; but the most 
Leamed in those Climates call it by a hard Word, which the Printer having no 
Letters to express, and being in that place Hierogliphical, I can translate no 
better, than by the Name of a Collective: This must be a Strange Bird without 
doubt; it has Heads, Claws, Eyes and Teeth innumerable; and if I should go 
about to describe it to you, the History would be so Romantick, it would spoil 
the Credit of these more Authentick Relations which are yet behind. 

‘Tis sufficient, therefore, for the present, only to leave you this short 
Abridgement of the Story, as follows: This great Monstrous Bird, call’d the 
Collective, is very seldom seen, and indeed never, but upon Great Revolutions, 
and portending terrible Desolations and Destructions to a Country. 

But he frequently sheds his Feathers; and they are carefully pickt up, by the 
Proprietors of those Lands where they fall; for none but those Proprietors may 


meddle with them; and they no sooner pick them up but they are sent to Court, 
where they obtain a new Name, and are called in a Word equally difficult to 
pronounce as the other, but Very like our English Word, Representative; and 
being placed in their proper Rows, with the Great Feather in the Center, and 
fitted for use, they lately obtained the Venerable Title of, The Consolidators; and 
the Machine it self, the Consolidator; and by that Name the Reader is desir’d for 
the future to let it be dignified and distinguish’d. 

I cannot, however, forbear to descant a little here, on the Dignity and Beauty 
of these Feathers, being such as are hardly to be seen in any part of the World, 
but just in these remote Climates. 

And First, Every Feather has various Colours, and according to the Variety of 
the Weather, are apt to look brighter and clearer, or paler and fainter, as the Sun 
happens to look on them with a stronger or weaker Aspect. The Quill or Head of 
every Feather is or ought to be full of a vigorous Substance, which gives Spirit, 
and supports the brightness and colour of the Feather; and as this is more or less 
in quantity, the bright Colour of the Feather is increased, or turns languid and 
pale. 

Tis true, some of those Quills are exceeding empty and dry; and the Humid 
being totally exhal’d, those Feathers grow very useless and insignificant in a 
short time. 

Some again are so full of Wind, and puft up with the Vapour of the Climate, 
that there’s not Humid enough to Condence the Steam; and these are so fleet, so 
light, and so continually fluttering and troublesome, that they greatly serve to 
disturb and keep the Motion unsteddy. 

Others either placed too near the inward concealed Fire, or the Head of the 
Quill being thin, the Fire causes too great a Fermentation; and the Consequence 
of this is so fatal, that sometimes it mounts the Engine up too fast, and indangers 
Precipitation: But ‘tis happily observed, That these ill Feathers are but a very 
few, compar’d to the whole number; at the most, I never heard they were above 
134 of the whole number: As for the empty ones, they are not very dangerous, 
but a sort of Good-for-nothing Feathers, that will fly when the greatest number 
of the rest fly, or stand still when they stand still. The fluttering hot-headed 
Feathers are the most dangerous, and frequently struggle hard to mount the 
Engine to extravagant heights; but still the greater number of the Feathers being 
stanch, and well fixt, as well as well furnisht, they always prevail, and check the 
Disorders the other would bring upon the Motion; so that upon the whole Matter, 
tho’ there has sometims been oblique Motions, Variations, and sometimes great 
Wandrings out of the way, which may make the Passage tedious, yet it has 
always been a certain and safe Voyage; and no Engine was ever known to 


miscarry or overthrow, but that one mentioned before, and that was very much 
owing to the precipitate Methods the Prince took in guiding it; and tho’ all the 
fault was laid in the Feathers, and they were to blame enough, yet I never heard 
any Wise Man, but what blam’d his Discretion, and particularly, a certain great 
Man has wrote three large Tracts of those Affairs, and call’d them, The History 
of the Opposition of the Feathers; wherein, tho’ it was expected he would have 
curst the Engine it self and all the Feathers to the Devil, on the contrary, he lays 
equal blame on the Prince, who guided the Chariot with so unsteddy a hand, now 
as much too slack, as then too hard, turning them this way and that so hastily, 
that the Feathers could not move in their proper order; and this at last put the 
Fire in the Center quite out, and so the Engine over-set at once. This Impartiality 
has done great Justice to the Feathers, and set things in a clearer light: But of this 
I shall say more, when I come to treat of the Works of the Learned in this Lunar 
World. 

This is hinted here only to inform the Reader, That this Engine is the safest 
Passage that ever was found out; and that saving that one time, it never 
miscarried; nor if the common Order of things be observed, cannot Miscarry; for 
the good Feathers are always Negatives, when any precipitant Motion is felt, and 
immediately suppress it by their number; and these Negative Feathers are indeed 
the Travellers safety; the other are always upon the flutter, and upon every 
occasion hey for the Moon, up in the Clouds presently; but these Negative 
Feathers are never for going up, but when there is occasion for it; and from 
hence these fluttering fermented Feathers were called by the Antients High- 
flying Feathers, and the blustering things seem’d proud of the Name. 

But to come to their general Character, the Feathers, speaking of them all 
together, are generally very Comely, Strong, Large, Beautiful things, their Quills 
or Heads well fixt, and the Cavities fill’d with a solid substantial Matter, which 
tho’ it is full of Spirit, has a great deal of Temperament, and full of suitable well- 
dispos’d Powers, to the Operation for which they are design’d. 

These placed, as I Noted before, in an extended Form like two great Wings, 
and operated by that sublime Flame; which being concealed in proper 
Receptacles, obtains its vent at the Cavities appointed, are supplied from thence 
with Life and Motion; and as Fire it fell, in the Opinion of some Learned Men, is 
nothing but Motion, and Motion tends to Fire: It can no more be a Wonder, if 
exalted in the Center of this famous Engine, a whole Nation should be carried up 
to the World in the Moon. 

‘Tis true, this Engine is frequently assaulted with fierce Winds, and furious 
Storms, which sometimes drive it a great way out of its way; and indeed, 
considering the length of the Passage, and the various Regions it goes through, it 


would be strange if it should meet with no Obstructions: These are oblique 
Gales, and cannot be said to blow from any of the Thirty-two Points, but 
Retrograde and Thwart: Some of these are call’d in their Language, 
Pensionazima, which is as much as to say, being Interpreted, a Court-breeze; 
another sort of Wind, which generally blows directly contrary to the 
Pensionazima, is the Clamorio, or in English, a Country Gale; this is generally 
Tempestuous, full of Gusts and Disgusts, Squauls and sudden Blasts, not without 
claps of Thunder, and not a little flashing of Heat and Party-fires. 

There are a great many other Internal Blasts, which proceed from the Fire 
within, which sometimes not circulating right, breaks out in little Gusts of Wind 
and Heat, and is apt to indanger setting Fire to the Feathers, and this is more or 
less dangerous, according as among which of the Feathers it happens; for some 
of the Feathers are more apt to take Fire than others, as their Quills or Heads are 
more or less full of that solid Matter mention’d before. 

The Engine suffers frequent Convulsions and Disorders from these several 
Winds; and which if they chance to overblow very much, hinder the Passage; but 
the Negative Feathers always apply Temper and Moderation; and this brings all 
to rights again. 

For a Body like this, what can it not do? what cannot such an Extension 
perform in the Air? And when one thing is tackt to another, and properly 
Cosolidated into one mighty Consolidator, no question but whoever shall go up 
to the Moon, will find himself so improv’d in this wonderful Experiment, that 
not a Man ever perform’d that wonderful Flight, but he certainly came back 
again as wise as he went. 

Well, Gentlemen, and what if we are called High-flyers now, and an Hundred 
Names of Contempt and Distinction, what is this to the purpose? who would not 
be a High-flyer, to be Tackt and Consolidated in an Engine of such sublime 
Elevation, and which lifts Men, Monarchs, Members, yea, and whole Nations, 
up into the Clouds; and performs with such wondrous Art, the long expected 
Experiment of a Voyage to the Moon? And thus much for the Description of the 
Consolidator. 

The first Voyage I ever made to this Country, was in one of these Engines; 
and I can safely affirm, I never wak’d all the way; and now having been as often 
there as most that have us’d that Trade, it may be expected I should give some 
Account of the Country; for it appears, I can give but little of the Road. 

Only this I understand, That when this Engine, by help of these Artificial 
Wings, has raised it self up to a certain height, the Wings are as useful to keep it 
from falling into the Moon, as they were before to raise it, and keep it from 
falling back into this Region again. 


This may happen from an Alteration of Centers, and Gravity having past a 
certain Line, the Equipoise changes its Tendency, the Magnetick Quality being 
beyond it, it inclines of Course, and pursues a Center, which it finds in the Lunar 
World, and lands us safe upon the Surface. 

I was told, I need take no Bills of Exchange with me, nor Letters of Credit; for 
that upon my first Arrival, the Inhabitants would be very civil to me: That they 
never suffered any of Our World to want any thing when they came there: That 
they were very free to show them any thing, and inform them in all needful 
Cases; and that whatever Rarities the Country afforded, should be expos’d 
immediately. 

I shall not enter into the Customs, Geography, or History of the Place, only 
acquaint the Reader, That I found no manner of Difference in any thing Natural, 
except as hereafter excepted, but all was exactly as is here, an Elementary 
World, peopled with Folks, as like us as if they were only Inhabitants of the 
same Continent, but in a remote Climate. 

The Inhabitants were Men, Women, Beasts, Birds, Fishes, and Insects, of the 
same individual Species as Ours, the latter excepted: The Men no wiser, better, 
nor bigger than here; the Women no handsomer or honester than Ours: There 
were Knaves and honest Men, honest Women and Whores of all Sorts, 
Countries, Nations and Kindreds, as on this side the Skies. 

They had the same Sun to shine, the Planets were equally visible as to us, and 
their Astrologers were as busily Impertinent as Ours, only that those wonderful 
Glasses hinted before made strange Discoveries that we were unacquainted with; 
by them they could plainly discover, That this World was their Moon, and their 
World our Moon; and when I came first among them, the People that flockt 
about me, distinguisht me by the Name of, the Man that came out of the Moon. 

I cannot, however, but acquaint the Reader, with some Remarks I made in this 
new World, before I come to any thing Historical. 

I have heard, that among the Generallity of our People, who being not much 
addicted to Revelation, have much concern’d themselves about Demonstrations, 
a Generation have risen up, who to solve the Difficulties of Supernatural 
Systems, imagine a mighty vast Something, who has no Form but what 
represents him to them as one Great Eye: This infinite Optick they imagine to be 
Natura Naturans, or Power-forming; and that as we pretend the Soul of Man has 
a Similitude in quality to its Original, according to a Notion some People have, 
who read that so much ridicul’d Old Legend, call’d Bible, That Man was made 
in the Image of his Maker: The Soul of Man, therefore, in the Opinion of these 
Naturallists, is one vast Optick Power diffus’d through him into all his Parts, but 
seated principally in his Head. 


From hence they resolve all Beings to Eyes, some more capable of Sight and 
receptive of Objects than others; and as to things Invisible, they reckon nothing 
so, only so far as our Sight is deficient, contracted or darkened by Accidents 
from without, as Distance of Place, Interposition of Vapours, Clouds, liquid Air, 
Exhalations, &c. or from within, as wandring Errors, wild Notions, cloudy 
Understandings, and empty Fancies, with a Thousand other interposing 
Obstacles to the Sight, which darken it, and prevent its Operation; and 
particularly obstruct the perceptive Faculties, weaken the Head, and bring 
Mankind in General to stand in need of the Spectacles of Education as soon as 
ever they are born: Nay, and as soon as they have made use of these Artificial 
Eyes, all they can do is but to clear the Sight so far as to see that they can’t see; 
the utmost Wisdom of Mankind, and the highest Improvement a Man ought to 
wish for, being but to be able to see that he was Born blind; this pushes him 
upon search after Mediums for the Recovery of his Sight, and away he runs to 
School to Art and Science, and there he is furnisht with Horoscopes, 
Microscopes, Tellescopes, Celiscopes, Money-scopes, and the D—-] and and all 
of Glasses, to help and assist his Moon-blind Understanding; these with 
wonderful Skill and Ages of Application, after wandring thro’ Bogs and 
Wildernesses of Guess, Conjectures, Supposes, Calculations, and he knows not 
what, which he meets with in Physicks, Politicks, Ethicks, Astronomy, 
Mathematicks, and such sort of bewildring Things, bring him with vast 
Difficulty to a little Minute-spot, call’d Demonstration; and as not one in Ten 
Thousand ever finds the way thither, but are lost in the tiresome uncouth 
Journey, so they that do, ‘tis so long before they come there, that they are grown 
Old and good for little in the Journey; and no sooner have they obtained a 
glimering of this Universal Eye-sight, this Eclaricissment General, but they Die, 
and have hardly time to show the way to those that come after. 

Now, as the earnest search after this thing call’d Demonstration fill’d me with 
Desires of seeing every thing, so my Observations of the strange multitude of 
Mysteries I met with in all Men’s Actions here, spurr’d my Curiosity to 
examine, if the Great Eye of the World had no People to whom he had given a 
clearer Eye-sight, or at least, that made a better use of it than we had here. 

If pursuing this search I was much delighted at my Arrival into China, it 
cannot be thought strange, since there we find Knowledge as much advanc’d 
beyond our common Pitch, as it was pretended to be deriv’d from a more 
Ancient Original. 

We are told, that in the early Age of the World, the Strength of Invention 
exceeded all that ever has been arrived to since: That we in these latter Ages, 
having lost all that pristine Strength of Reason and Invention, which died with 


the Ancients in the Flood, and receiving no helps from that Age, have by long 
Search arriv’d at several remote Parts of Knowledge, by the helps of reading 
Conversation and Experience; but that all amounts to no more than faint 
Imitations, Apings, and Resemblances of what was known in those masterly 
Ages. 

Now, if it be true as is hinted before, That the Chinese Empire was Peopled 
long before the Flood; and that they were not destroyed in the General Deluge in 
the Days of Noah; ‘tis no such strange thing, that they should so much out-do us 
in this sort of Eye-sight we call General Knowledge, since the Perfections 
bestow’d on Nature, when in her Youth and Prime met with no General 
Suffocation by that Calamity. 

But if I was extreamly delighted with the extraordinary things I saw in those 
Countries, you cannot but imagine I was exceedingly mov’d, when I heard of a 
Lunar World; and that the way was passable from these Parts. 

I had heard of a World in the Moon among some of our Learned Philosophers, 
and Moor, as I have been told, had a Moon in his Head; but none of the fine 
Pretenders, no not Bishop Wilkins, ever found Mechanick Engines, whose 
Motion was sufficient to attempt the Passage. A late happy Author indeed, 
among his Mechanick Operations of the Spirit, had found out an Enthusiasm, 
which if he could have pursued to its proper Extream, without doubt might, 
either in the Body or out of the Body, have Landed him somewhere hereabout; 
but that he form’d his System wholly upon the mistaken Notion of Wind, which 
Learned Hypothesis being directly contrary to the Nature of things in this 
Climate, where the Elasticity of the Air is quite different and where the pressure 
of the Atmosphere has for want of Vapour no Force, all his Notion dissolv’d in 
its Native Vapour call’d Wind, and flew upward in blew Strakes of a livid Flame 
call’d Blasphemy, which burnt up all the Wit and Fancy of the Author, and left a 
strange stench behind it, that has this unhappy quality in it, that every Body that 
Reads the Book, smells the Author, tho’ he be never so far off; nay, tho’ he took 
Shipping to Dublin, to secure his Friends from the least danger of a Conjecture. 

But to return, to the happy Regions of the Lunar Continent, I was no sooner 
Landed there, and had lookt about me, but I was surpriz’d with the strange 
Alteration of the Climate and Country; and particularly a strange Salubrity and 
Fragrancy in the Air, which I felt so Nourishing, so Pleasant and Delightful, that 
tho’ I could perceive some small Respiration, it was hardly discernable, and the 
least requisite for Life, supplied so long that the Bellows of Nature were hardly 
imployed. 

But as I shall take occasion to consider this in a Critical Examination into the 
Nature, Uses and Advantages of Good Lungs, of which by it self, so I think fit to 


confine my present Observations to things more particularly concerning the Eye- 
sight. 

I was, you may be sure, not a little surprized, when being upon an Eminence I 
found my self capable by common Observation, to see and distinguish things at 
the distance of 100 Miles and more, and seeking some Information on this point, 
I was acquainted by the People, that there was a certain grave Philosopher hard 
by, that could give me a very good Account of things. 

It is not worth while to tell you this Man’s Lunar Name, of whether he had a 
Name, or no; ‘tis plain, ‘twas a Man in the Moon; but all the Conference I had 
with him was very strange: At my first coming to him, he askt me if I came from 
the World in the Moon? I told him, no: At which he began to be angry, told me I 
Ly’d, he knew whence I came as well as I did; for he saw me all the way. I told 
him, I came to the World in the Moon, and began to be as surly as he. It was a 
long time before we could agree about it, he would have it, that I came down 
from the Moon; and I, that I came up to the Moon: From this, we came to 
Explications, Demonstrations, Spheres, Globes, Regions, Atmospheres, and a 
Thousand odd Diagrams, to make the thing out to one another. I insisted on my 
part, as that my Experiment qualified me to know, and challeng’d him to go back 
with me to prove it. He, like a true Philosopher, raised a Thousand Scruples, 
Conjectures, and Spherical Problems, to Confront me; and as_ for 
Demonstrations, he call’d ‘em Fancies of my own. Thus we differ’d a great 
many ways; both of us were certain, and both uncertain; both right, and yet both 
directly contrary; how to reconcile this Jangle was very hard, till at last this 
Demonstration happen’d, the Moon as he call’d it, turning her blind-side upon us 
three Days after the Change, by which, with the help of his extraordinary 
Glasses, I that knew the Country, perceived that side the Sun lookt upon was all 
Moon, and the other was all world; and either I fancy’d I saw or else really saw 
all the lofty Towers of the Immense Cities of China: Upon this, and a little more 
Debate, we came to this Conclusion, and there the Old Man and I agreed, That 
they were both Moons and both Worlds, this a Moon to that, and that a Moon to 
this, like the Sun between two Looking-Glasses, and shone upon one another by 
Reflection, according to the oblique or direct Position of each other. 

This afforded us a great deal of Pleasure; for all the World covet to be found 
in the right, and are pleas’d when their Notions are acknowledg’d by their 
Antagonists: It also afforded us many very useful Speculations, such as these; 

1. How easy it is for Men to fall out, and yet all sides to be in the right? 

2. How Natural it is for Opinion to despise Demonstration? 

3. How proper mutual Enquiry is to mutual Satisfaction? 

From the Observation of these Glasses, we also drew some Puns, Crotchets 


and Conclusions. 

1st, That the whole World has a Blind-side, a Dark-side, and a Bright-side, 
and consequently so has every Body in it. 

2dly, That the Dark-side of Affairs to Day, may be the Bright-side to Morrow; 
from whence abundance of useful Morals were also raised; such as, 

1. No Man’s Fate is so dark, but when the Sun shines upon it, it will return its 
Rays, and shine for it self. 

2. All things turn like the Moon, up to Day, down to Morrow, Full and 
Change, Flux and Reflux. 

3. Humane Understanding is like the Moon at the First Quarter, half dark. 

3dly, The Changing-sides ought not to be thought so strange, or so much 
Condemn’d by Mankind, having its Original from the Lunar Influence, and 
govern’d by the Powerful Operation of Heavenly Motion. 

Athly, If there be any such thing as Destiny in the World, I know nothing Man 
is so predestinated to, as to be eternally turning round; and but that I purpose to 
entertain the Reader with at least a whole Chapter or Section of the Philosophy 
of Humane Motion, Spherically and Hypocritically Examin’d and Calculated, I 
should inlarge upon that Thought in this place. 

Having thus jumpt in our Opinions, and perfectly satisfied our selves with 
Demonstration, That these Worlds were Sisters, both in Form, Function, and all 
their Capacities; in short, a pair of Moons, and a pair of Worlds, equally 
Magnetical, Sympathetical, and Influential, we set up our rest as to that Affair, 
and went forward. 

I desir’d no better Acquaintance in my new Travels, than this new Sociate; 
never was there such a Couple of People met; he was the Man in the Moon to 
me, and I the Man in the Moon to him; he wrote down all I said, and made a 
Book of it, and call’d it, News from the World in the Moon; and all the Town is 
like to see my Minutes under the same Title; nay, and I have been told, he 
published some such bold Truths there, from the Allegorical Relations he had of 
me from our World: That he was call’d before the Publick Authority, who could 
not bear the just Reflections of his damn’d Satyrical way of Writing; and there 
they punisht the Poor Man, put him in Prison, ruin’d his Family; and not only 
Fin’d him Ultra tenementum, but expos’d him in the high Places of their Capital 
City, for the Mob to laugh at him for a Fool: This is a Punishment not unlike our 
Pillory, and was appointed for mean Criminals, Fellows that Cheat and Couzen 
People, Forge Writings, Forswear themselves, and the like; and the People, that 
it was expected would have treated this Man very ill, on the contrary Pitied him, 
wisht those that set him there placed in his room, and exprest their Affections, by 
loud Shouts and Acclamations, when he was taken down. 


But as this happen’d before my first Visit to that World, when I came there all 
was over with him, his particular Enemies were disgrac’d and turn’d out, and the 
Man was not at all the worse receiv’d by his Country-folks than he was before; 
and so much for the Man in the Moon. 

After we had settled the Debate between us, about the Nature and Quality, I 
desir’d him to show me some Plan or Draft of this new World of his; upon 
which, he brought me out a pair of very beautiful Globes, and there I had an 
immediate Geographical Description of the Place. 

I found it less by Degrees than Our Terrestial Globe, but more Land and less 
Water; and as I was particularly concern’d to see something in or near the same 
Climate with Our selves, I observ’d a large extended Country to the North, about 
the Latitude of 50 to 56 Northern Distance; and enquiring of that Country, he 
told me it was one of the best Countries in all their World: That it was his Native 
Climate, and he was just a going to it, and would take me with him. 

He told me in General, the Country was Good, Wholsome, Fruitful, rarely 
Scituate for Trade, extraordinarily Accommodated with Harbours, Rivers and 
Bays for Shipping; full of Inhabitants; for it had been Peopled from all Parts, and 
had in it some of the Blood of all the Nations in the Moon. 

He told me, as the Inhabitants were the most Numerous, so they were the 
strangest People that liv’d; both their Natures, Tempers, Qualities, Actions, and 
way of Living, was made up of innumerable Contradictions: That they were the 
Wisest Fools, and the Foolishest Wise Men in the World; the Weakest Strongest, 
Richest Poorest, most Generous Covetous, Bold Cowardly, False Faithful, Sober 
Dissolute, Surly Civil, Slothful Diligent, Peaceable Quarrelling, Loyal Seditious 
Nation that ever was known. 

Besides my Observations which I made my self, and which could only furnish 
me with what was present, and which I shall take time to inform my Reader with 
as much Care and Conciseness as possible; I was beholding to this Old 
Lunarian, for every thing that was Historical or Particular. 

And First, He inform’d me, That in this new Country they had very seldom 
any Clouds at all, and consequently no extraordinary Storms, but a constant 
Serenity, moderate Breezes cooled the Air, and constant Evening Exhalations 
kept the Earth moist and fruitful; and as the Winds they had were various and 
strong enough to assist their Navigation, so they were without the Terrors, 
Dangers, Ship-wrecks and Destructions, which he knew we were troubled with 
in this our Lunar World, as he call’d it. 

The first just Observation I made of this was, That I suppos’d from hence the 
wonderful Clearness of the Air, and the Advantage of so vast Optick Capacities 
they enjoy’d, was obtained: Alas! says the Old Fellow, You see nothing to what 


some of our Great Eyes see in some Parts of this World, nor do you see any thing 
compar’d to what you may see by the help of some new Invented Glasses, of 
which I may in time let you see the Experiment; and perhaps you may find this to 
be the reason why we do not so abound in Books as in your Lunar World; and 
that except it be some extraordinary Translations out of your Country, you will 
find but little in our Libraries, worth giving you a great deal of Trouble. 

We immediately quitted the Philosophical Discourse of Winds, and I began to 
be mighty Inquisitive after these Glasses and Translations, and 

1st, I understood here was a strange sort of Glass that did not so much bring to 
the Eye, as by I know not what wonderful Operation carried out the Eye to the 
Object, and quite varies from all our Doctrine of Opticks, by forming several 
strange Phenomena in Sight, which we are utterly unacquainted with; nor could 
Vision, Rarification, or any of our School-mens fine Terms, stand me in any 
stead in this case; but here was such Additions of piercing Organs, Particles of 
Transparence, Emission, Transmission, Mediums, Contraction of Rays, and a 
Thousand Applications of things prepar’d for the wondrous Operation, that you 
may be sure are requisite for the bringing to pass something yet unheard of on 
this side the Moon. 

First we were inform’d, by the help of these Glasses, strange things, which 
pass in our World for Non-Entities, is to be seen, and very perceptible; for 
Example: 

State Polity, in all its Meanders, Shifts, Turns, Tricks, and Contraries, are so 
exactly Delineated and Describ’d, That they are in hopes in time to draw a pair 
of Globes out, to bring all those things to a certainty. 

Not but that it made some Puzzle, even among these Clear-sighted Nations, to 
determine what Figure the Plans and Drafts of this undiscover’d World of 
Mysteries ought to be describ’d in: Some were of Opinion, it ought, to be an 
Irregular Centagon, a Figure with an Hundred Cones or Angles: Since the 
Unaccountables of this State-Science, are hid in a Million of undiscover’d 
Corners; as the Craft, Subtilty and Hypocrisy of Knaves and Courtiers have 
concealed them, never to be found out, but by this wonderful D—-I-scope, which 
seem’d to threaten a perfect Discovery of all those Nudities, which have lain hid 
in the Embrio, and false Conceptions of Abortive Policy, ever since the 
Foundation of the World. 

Some were of Opinion, this Plan ought to be Circular, and in a Globular Form, 
since it was on all sides alike, full of dark Spots, untrod Mazes, waking 
Mischiefs, and sleeping Mysteries; and being delineated like the Globes 
display’d, would discover all the Lines of Wickedness to the Eye at one view: 
Besides, they fancied some sort of Analogy in the Rotundity of the Figure, with 


the continued Circular Motion of all Court-Policies, in the stated Round of 
Universal Knavery. 

Others would have had it Hyrogliphical as by a Hand in Hand, the Form 
representing the Affinity between State Policy here, and State Policy in the 
Infernal Regions, with some unkind Similies between the Oeconomy of Satan’s 
Kingdom, and those of most of the Temporal Powers on Earth; but this was 
thought too unkind. At last it was determin’d, That neither of these Schemes 
were capable of the vast Description; and that, therefore, the Drafts must be 
made single, tho’ not dividing the Governments, yet dividing the Arts of 
Governing into proper distinct Schemes, viz. 

1. A particular Plan of Publick Faith; and here we had the Experiment 
immediately made: The Representation is quallified for the Meridian of any 
Country, as well in our World as theirs; and turning it to’ards our own World, 
there I saw plainly an Exchequer shut up, and 20000 Mourning Families selling 
their Coaches, Horses, Whores, Equipages, &c. for Bread, the Government 
standing by laughing, and looking on: Hard by I saw the Chamber of a great City 
shut up, and Forty Thousand Orphans turn’d adrift in the World; some had no 
Cloaths, some no Shoes, some no Money; and still the City Magistrates calling 
upon other Orphans, to pay their money in. These things put me in mind of the 
Prophet Ezekiel, and methoughts I heard the same Voice that spoke to him, 
calling me, and telling me, Come hither, and I’ll show thee greater 
Abominations than these: So looking still on that vast Map, by the help of these 
Magnifying Glasses, I saw huge Fleets hir’d for Transport-Service, but never 
paid; vast Taxes Anticipated, that were never Collected; others Collected and 
Appropriated, but Misapplied: Millions of Talleys struck to be Discounted, and 
the Poor paying 40 per Cent, to receive their Money. I saw huge Quantities of 
Money drawn in, and little or none issued out; vast Prizes taken from the Enemy, 
and then taken away again at home by Friends; Ships sav’d on the Sea, and sunk 
in the Prize Offices; Merchants escaping from Enemies at Sea, and be Pirated by 
Sham Embargoes, Counterfeit Claims, Confiscations, &c a-shoar: There we saw 
Turkey-Fleets taken into Convoys, and Guarded to the very Mouth of the 
Enemy, and then abandon’d for their better Security: Here we saw Mons. 
Pouchartrain shutting up the Town-house of Paris, and plundring the Bank of 
Lyons. 

2. Here we law the State of the War among Nations; Here was the French 
giving Sham-thanks for Victories they never got, and some body else adressing 
and congratulating the sublime Glory of running away: Here was Te Deum for 
Sham-Victories by Land; and there was Thanksgiving for Ditto by Sea: Here we 
might see two Armies fight, both run away, and both come and thank GOD for 


nothing: Here we saw a Plan of a late War like that in Ireland; there was all the 
Officers cursing a Dutch General, because the damn’d Rogue would fight, and 
spoil a good War, that with decent Management and good Husbandry, might 
have been eek’t out this Twenty Years; there was whole Armies hunting two 
Cows to one Irishman, and driving of black Cattle declar’d the Noble End of the 
the War: Here we saw a Country full of Stone Walls and strong Towns, where 
every Campaign, the Trade of War was carried on by the Soldiers, with the same 
Intriguing as it was carried on in the Council Chambers; there was Millions of 
Contributions raised, and vast Sums Collected, but no Taxes lessen’d; whole 
Plate Fleets surpriz’d, but no Treasure found; vaft Sums lost by Enemies, and 
yet never found by Friends, Ships loaded with Volatile Silver, that came away 
full, and gat home empty; whole Voyages made to beat No body, and plunder 
Every body; two Millions robb’d from the honest Merchants, and not a Groat 
sav’d for the honest Subjects: There we saw Captains Lifting Men with the 
Governments Money, and letting them go again for their own; Ships fitted out at 
the Rates of Two Millions a Year, to fight but once in Three Years, and then run 
away for want of Powder and Shot. 

There we saw Partition Treaties damned, and the whole given away, 
Confederations without Allies, Allies without Quota’s, Princes without Armies, 
Armies without Men, and Men without Money, Crowns without Kings, Kings 
without Subjects, more Kings than Countries, and more Countries than were 
worth fighting for. 

Here we could see the King of France upbraiding his Neighbours with 
dishonourably assisting his Rebels, though the Mischief was, they did it not 
neither; and in the same Breath, assisting the Hungarian Rebels against the 
Emperor; M. Ld N. refusing so dishonourable an Action, as to aid the Rebellious 
Camisars, but Leaguing with the Admirant de Castile, to Invade the Dominions 
of his Master to whom he swore Allegiance: Here we saw Protestants fight 
against Protestants, to help Papists, Papists against Papists to help Protestants, 
Protestants call in Turks, to keep Faith against Christians that break it: Here we 
could see Swedes fighting for Revenge, and call it Religion; Cardinals deposing 
their Catholick Prince, to introduce the Tyranny of a Lutheran and call it 
Liberty; Armies Electing Kings, and call it Free Choice; French conquering 
Savoy, to secure the Liberty of Italy. 

3. The Map of State Policy contains abundance of Civil Transactions, no 
where to be discover’d but in this wonderful Country, and by this prodigious 
Invention: As first, it shows an Eminent Prelate running in every body’s Debt to 
relieve the Poor, and bring to God Robbery for Burnt-Offering: It opens a Door 
to the Fate of Nations; and there we might see the Duke of S—y bought three 


times, and his subjects sold every time; Portugal bought twice, and neither time 
worth the Earnest; Spain bought once, but loth to go with the Bidder; Venice 
willing to be Bought, if there had been any Buyers; Bavaria Bought, and run 
away with the Money; the Emperor Bought and Sold, but Bilkt the Chapman; the 
French buying Kingdoms he can’t keep, the Dutch keep Kingdoms they never 
Bought; and the English paying their Money without Purchase. 

In Matters of Civil Concerns, here was to be seen Religion with no out-side, 
and much Out-side with no Religion, much Strife about Peace, and no Peace in 
the Design: Here was Plunder without Violence, Violence without Persecution, 
Conscience without Good Works, and Good Works without Charity; Parties 
cutting one anothers Throats for God’s Sake, pulling down Churches de 
propoganda fide, and making Divisions by way of Association. 

Here we have Peace and Union brought to pass The Shortest Way, Extirpation 
and Destruction prov’d to be the Road to Plenty and Pleasure: Here all the Wise 
Nations, a Learned Author would have Quoted, if he could have found them, are 
to be seen, who carry on Exclusive Laws to the general Safety and Satisfaction 
of their Subjects. 

Occasional Bills may have here a _ particular Historical, Categorical 
Description: But of them by themselves. 

Here you might have the Rise, Original, Lawfulness, Usefulness, and 
Necessity of Passive Obedience, as fairly represented as a System of Divinity, 
and as clearly demonstrated as by a Geographical Description; and which 
exceeds our mean Understanding here, ‘tis by the wonderful Assistance of these 
Glasses, plainly discerned to be Coherent with Resistance, taking Arms, calling 
in Foreign Powers, and the like. —- Here you have a plain Discovery of C. of E. 
Politicks, and a Map of Loyalty: Here ‘tis as plainly demonstrated as the Nose in 
a Man’s Face, provided he has one, that a Man may Abdicate, drive away, and 
Dethrone his Prince, and yet be absolutely and intirely free from, and innocent 
of the least Fracture, Breach, Incroachment, or Intrenchment, upon the Doctrine 
of Non-Resistance: Can shoot at his Prince without any Design to kill him, fight 
against him without raising Rebellion, and take up Arms, without leaving War 
against his Prince. 

Here they can persecute Dissenters, without desiring they should Conform, 
conform to the Church they would overthrow; Pray for the Prince they dare not 
Name, and Name the Prince they do not pray for. 

By the help of these Glasses strange Insights are made, into the vast 
mysterious dark World of State Policy; but that which is yet more strange, and 
requires vast Volumes to descend to the Particulars of, and huge Diagrams, 
Spheres, Charts, and a Thousand nice things to display is, That in this vast 


Intelligent Discovery it is not only made plain, that those things are so, but all 
the vast Contradictions are made Rational, reconciled to Practice, and brought 
down to Demonstration. 

German Clock-Work, the perpetual Motions, the Prim Mobilies of Our short- 
sighted World, are Trifles to these Nicer Disquisitions. 

Here it would be plain and rational, why a Parliament-Man will spend 5000 1. 
to be Chosen, that cannot get a Groat Honestly by setting there: It would be 
easily made out to be rational, why he that rails most at a Court is soonest 
receiv’d into it: Here it would be very plain, how great Estates are got in little 
Places, and Double in none at all. ‘Tis easy to be prov’d honest and faithful to 
Victual the French Fleet out of English Stores, and let our own Navy want them; 
a long Sight, or a large Lunar Perspective, will make all these things not only 
plain in Fact, but Rational and Justifiable to all the World. 

‘Tis a strange thing to any body without doubt, that has not been in that clear- 
sighted Region, to comprehend, That those we call High-flyers in England are 
the only Friends to the Dissenters, and have been the most Diligent and Faithful 
in their Interest, of any People in the Nation; and yet so it is, Gentlemen, and 
they ought to have the Thanks of the whole Body for it. 

In this advanc’d Station, we see it plainly by Reflexion, That the Dissenters, 
like a parcel of Knaves, have retained all the High-Church-men in their Pay; they 
are certainly all in their Pension-Roll: Indeed, I could not see the Money paid 
them there, it was too remote; but I could plainly see the thing; all the deep Lines 
of the Project are laid as true, they are so Tackt and Consolidated together, that if 
any one will give themselves leave to consider, they will be most effectually 
convinced, That the High-Church and the Dissenters here, are all in a Caball, a 
meer Knot, a piece of Clock-work; the Dissenters are the Dial-Plate, and the 
High-Church the Movement, the Wheel within the Wheels, the Spring and the 
Screw to bring all things to Motion, and make the Hand on the Dial-plate point 
which way the Dissenters please. 

For what else have been all the Shams they have put upon the Governments, 
Kings, States, and People they have been concern’d with? What Schemes have 
they laid on purpose to be broken? What vast Contrivances, on purpose to be 
ridicul’d and expos’d? The Men are not Fools, they had never V—-d to 
Consolidate a B—- but that they were willing to save the Dissenters, and put it 
into a posture, in which they were sure it would miscarry. | defy all the Wise 
Men of the Moon to show another good reason for it. 

Methinks I begin to pity my Brethren, the moderate Men of the Church, that 
they cannot see into this New Plot, and to wish they would but get up into our 
Consolidator, and take a Journey to the Moon, and there, by the help of these 


Glasses, they would see the Allegorical, Symbollical, Hetrodoxicallity of all this 
Matter; it would make immediate Converts of them; they would see plainly, that 
to Tack and Consolidate, to make Exclusive Laws, to persecute for Conscience, 
disturb, and distress Parties; these are all Phanatick Plots, meer Combinations 
against the Church, to bring her into Contempt, and to fix and establish the 
Dissenters to the end of the Chapter: But of this I shall find occasion to speak 
Occasionally, when an Occasion presents it self, to examine a certain 
Occasional Bill, transacting in these Lunar Regions, some time before I had the 
Happiness to arrive there. 

In examining the Multitude and Variety of these most admirable Glasses for 
the assisting the Opticks, or indeed the Formation of a new perceptive Faculty; it 
was you may be sure most surprizing to find there, that Art had exceeded 
Nature; and the Power of Vision was assisted to that prodigious Degree, as even 
to distinguish Non-Entity it self; and in these strange Engines of Light it could 
not but be very pleasing, to distinguish plainly betwixt Being and Matter, and to 
come to a Determination, in the so long Canvast Dispute of Substance, vel 
Materialis, vel Spiritualis; and I can solidly affirm, That in all our Contention 
between Entity and Non-Entity, there is so little worth meddling with, that had 
we had these Glasses some Ages ago, we should have left troubling our heads 
with it. 

I take upon me, therefore, to assure my Reader, That whoever pleases to take a 
Journey, or Voyage, or Flight up to these Lunar Regions, as soon as ever he 
comes ashoar there, will presently be convinc’d, of the Reasonableness of 
Immaterial Substance, and the Immortality, as well as Immateriality of the Soul: 
He will no sooner look into these Explicating Glasses, but he will be-able to 
know the separate meaning of Body, Soul, Spirit, Life, Motion, Death, and a 
Thousand things that Wise-men puzzle themselves about here, because they are 
not Fools enough to understand. 

Here too I find Glasses for the Second Sight, as our Old Women call it. This 
Second Sight has been often pretended to in Our Regions, and some Famous Old 
Wives have told us, they can see Death, the Soul, Futurity, and the 
Neighbourhood of them, in the Countenance: By this wonderful Art, these good 
People unfold strange Mysteries, as under some Irrecoverable Disease, to 
foretell Death; under Hypocondriack Melancholy, to presage Trouble of Mind; 
in pining Youth, to predict Contagious Love; and an Hundred other 
Infallibilities, which never fail to be true as soon as ever they come to pass, and 
are all grounded upon the same Infallibility, by which a Shepherd may always 
know when any one of his Sheep is Rotten, viz. when he shakes himself to pieces. 

But all this Guess and Uncertainty is a Trifle, to the vast Discoveries of these 


Explicatory Optick-Glasses; for here are seen the Nature and Consequences of 
Secret Mysteries: Here are read strange Mysteries relating to Predestination, 
Eternal Decrees, and the like: Here ‘tis plainly prov’d, That Predestination is, in 
spight of all Enthusiastick Pretences, so intirely committed into Man’s Power, 
that whoever pleases to hang himself to Day, won’t Live till to Morrow: no, 
though Forty Predestination Prophets were to tell him, His time was not yet 
come. There abstruse Points are commonly and solemnly Discuss’d here; and 
these People are such Hereticks, that they say God’s Decrees are all subservient 
to the means of his Providence; That what we call Providence is a subjecting all 
things to the great Chain of Causes and Consequences, by which that one Grand 
Decree, That all Effects shall Obey, without reserve to their proper moving 
Causes, supercedes all subsequent Doctrines, or pretended Decrees, or 
Predestination in the World: That by this Rule, he that will kill himself, GOD, 
Nature, Providence, or Decree, will not be concern’d to hinder him, but he shall 
Die; any Decrees, Predestination, or Fore-Knowledge of Infinite Power, to the 
contrary in any wise, notwithstanding that it is in a Man’s Power to throw 
himself into the Water, and be Drown’d; and to kill another Man, and he shall 
Die, and to say, God appointed it, is to make him the Author of Murther, and to 
injure the Murtherer in putting him to Death for what he could not help doing. 

All these things are received Truths here, and no doubt would be so every 
where else, if the Eyes of Reason were opened to the Testimony of Nature, or if 
they had the helps of these most Incomparable Glasses. 

Some pretended, by the help of these Second-sight Glasses, to see the 
common Periods of Life; and Others said, they could see a great way beyond the 
leap in the Dark: I confess, all I could see of the first was, that holding up the 
Glass against the Sea, I plainly saw, as it were on the edge of the Horizon, these 
Words, 

The Verge of Life and Death is here. 

‘Tis best to know where ‘tis, but not how far. 

As to seeing beyond Death, all the Glasses I lookt into for that purpose, made 
but little of it; and these were the only Tubes that I found Defective; for here I 
could discern nothing but Clouds, Mists, and thick dark hazy Weather; but 
revolving in my Mind, that I had read a certain Book in our own Country, called, 
Nature; it presently occurr’d, That the Conclusion of it, to all such as gave 
themselves the trouble of making out those foolish things call’d Inferences, was 
always Look up; upon which, turning one of their Glasses Up, and erecting the 
Point of it towards the Zenith, I saw these Words in the Air, REVELATION, in 
large Capital Letters. 

I had like to have rais’d the Mob upon me for looking upright with this Glass; 


for this, they said, was prying into the Mysteries of the Great Eye of the World; 
That we ought to enquire no farther than he has inform’d us, and to believe what 
he had left us more Obscure: Upon this, I laid down the Glasses, and concluded, 
that we had Moses and the Prophets, and should be never the likelier to be taught 
by One come from the Moon. 

In short, I found, indeed, they had a great deal more Knowledge of things than 
we in this World; and that Nature, Science, and Reason, had obtained great 
Improvements in the Lunar World; but as to Religion, it was the same equally 
resign’d to and concluded in Faith and Redemption; so I shall give the World no 
great Information of these things. 

I come next to some other strange Acquirements obtained by the helps of 
these Glasses; and particularly for the discerning the Imperceptibles of Nature; 
such as, the Soul, Thought, Honesty, Religion, Virginity, and an Hundred other 
nice things, too small for humane Discerning. 

The Discoveries made by these Glasses, as to the Soul, are of a very diverting 
Variety; some Hieroglyphical, and Emblematical, and some Demonstrative. 

The Hieroglyphical Discoveries of the Soul make it appear in the Image of its 
Maker; and the Analogy is remarkable, even in the very Simily; for as they 
represent the Original of Nature as One Great Eye, illuminating as well as 
discerning all things; so the Soul, in its Allegorical, or Hieroglyphical 
Resemblance, appears as a Great Eye, embracing the Man, enveloping, 
operating, and informing every Part; from whence those sort of People who we 
falsly call Politicians, acting so much to put out this Great Eye, by acting against 
their common Understandings, are very aptly represented by a great Eye, with 
Six or Seven pair of Spectacles on; not but that the Eye of their Souls may be 
clear enough of it self, as to the common Understanding; but that they happen to 
have occasion to look sometimes so many ways at once, and to judge, conclude, 
and understand so many contrary ways upon one and the same thing; that they 
are fain to put double Glasses upon their Understanding, as we look at the Solar 
Ecclipses, to represent ‘em in different Lights, least their Judgments should not 
be wheadled into a Compliance with the Hellish Resolutions of their Wills; and 
this is what I call the Emblematick Representation of the Soul. 

As for the Demonstrations of the Soul’s Existence, ‘tis a plain case, by these 
Explicative Glasses, that it is, some have pretended to give us the Parts; and we 
have heard of Chyrurgeons, that could read an Anatomical Lecture on the Parts 
Of the Soul; and these pretend it to be a Creature in form, whether Camelion or 
Salamandar, Authors have not determin’d; nor is it compleatly discover’d when 
it comes into the Body, or how it goes out, or where its Locality or Habitation is, 
while ‘tis a Resident. 


But they very aptly show it, like a Prince, in his Seat, in the middle of his 
Palace the Brain, issuing out his incessant Orders to innumerable Troops of 
Nerves, Sinews, Muscles, Tendons, Veins, Arteries, Fibres, Capilaris, and useful 
Officers, call’d Organici, who faithfully execute all the Parts of Sensation, 
Locomotion, Concoction, &c. and in the Hundred Thousandth part of a Moment, 
return with particular Messages for Information, and demand New Instructions. 
If any part of his Kingdom, the Body, suffers a Depredation, or an Invasion of the 
Enemy, the Expresses fly to the Seat of the Soul, the Brain, and immediately are 
order’d back to smart, that the Body may of course send more Messengers to 
complain; immediately other Expresses are dispatcht to the Tongue, with Orders 
to cry out, that the Neighbours may come in and help, or Friends send for the 
Chyrurgeon: Upon the Application, and a Cure, all is quiet, and the same 
Expresses are dispatcht to the Tongue to be hush, and say no more of it till 
farther Orders: All this is as plain to be seen in these Engines, as the Moon of 
Our World from the World in the Moon. 

As the Being, Nature, and Scituation of humane Soul is thus Spherically and 
Mathematically discover’d, I could not find any Second Thoughts about it in all 
their Books, whether of their own Composition or by Translation; for it was a 
General received Notion, That there could not be a greater Absurdity in humane 
Knowledge, than to imploy the Thoughts in Questioning, what is as plainly 
known by its Consequences, as if seen with the Eye; and that to doubt the Being 
or Extent of the Soul’s Operation, is to imploy her against her self; and 
therefore, when I began to argue with my Old Philosopher, against the 
Materiality and Immortality of this Mystery we call Soul, he laught at me, and 
told me, he found we had none of their Glasses in our World; and bid me send 
all our Scepticks, Soul-Sleepers, our Cowards, Bakers, Kings and Bakewells, up 
to him into the Moon, if they wanted Demonstrations; where, by the help of their 
Engines, they would make it plain to them, that the Great Eye being one vast 
Intellect, Infinite and Eternal, all Inferior Life is a Degree of himself, and as 
exactly represents him as one little Flame the whole Mass of Fire; That it is 
therefore uncapable of Dissolution, being like its Original in Duration, as well as 
in its Powers and Faculties, but that it goes and returns by Emission, Regression, 
as the Great Eye governs and determines; and this was plainly made out, by the 
Figure I had seen it in, viz. an Eye, the exact Image of its Maker: ‘Tis true, it was 
darkened by Ignorance, Folly and Crime, and therefore oblig’d to wear 
Spectacles; but tho’ these were Defects or Interruptions in its Operation, they 
were none in its Nature; which as it had its immediate Efflux from the Great 
Eye, and its return to him must partake of himself, and could not but be of a 
Quality uncomatable, by Casualty or Death. 


From this Discourse we the more willingly adjourned our present Thoughts, I 
being clearly convinced of the Matter; and as for our Learned Doctors, with their 
Second and Third Thoughts, I told him I would recommend them to the Man in 
the Moon for their farther Illumination, which if they refuse to accept, it was but 
just they should remain in a Wood, where they are, and are like to be, puzzling 
themselves about Demonstrations, squaring of Circles, and converting oblique 
into right Angles, to bring out a Mathematical Clock-Work Soul, that will go till 
the Weight is down, and then stand still till they know not who must wind it up 
again. 

However, I cannot pass over a very strange and extraordinary piece of Art 
which this Old Gentleman inform’d me of, and that was an Engine to screw a 
Man into himself: Perhaps our Country-men may be at some Difficulty to 
comprehend these things by my dull Description; and to such I cannot but 
recommend, a Journey in my Engine to the Moon. 

This Machine that I am speaking of, contains a multitude of strange Springs 
and Screws, and a Man that puts himself into it, is very insensibly carried into 
vast Speculations, Reflexions, and regular Debates with himself: They have a 
very hard Name for it in those Parts; but if I were to give it an English Name, it 
should be call’d, The Cogitator, or the Chair of Reflection. 

And First, The Person that is seated here feels some pain in passing some 
Negative Springs, that are wound up, effectually to shut out all Injecting, 
Disturbing Thoughts; and the better to prepare him for the Operation that is to 
follow, and this is without doubt a very rational way; for when a Man can 
absolutely shut out all manner of thinking, but what he is upon, he shall think the 
more Intensly upon the one object before him. 

This Operation past, here are certain Screws that draw direct Lines from every 
Angle of the Engine to the Brain of the Man, and at the same time, other direct 
Lines to his Eyes; at the other end of which Lines, there are Glasses which 
convey or reflect the Objects the Person is desirous to think upon. 

Then the main Wheels are turn’d, which wind up according to their several 
Offices; this the Memory, that the Understanding; a third the Will, a fourth the 
thinking Faculty; and these being put all into regular Motions, pointed by direct 
Lines to their proper Objects, and perfectly uninterrupted by the Intervention of 
Whimsy, Chimera, and a Thousand fluttering Demons that Gender in the Fancy, 
but are effectually Lockt out as before, assist one another to receive right 
Notions, and form just Ideas of the things they are directed to, and from thence 
the Man is impower’d to make right Conclusions, to think and act like himself, 
suitable to the sublime Qualities his Soul was originally blest with. 

There never was a Man went into one of these thinking Engines, but he came 


wiser out than he was before; and I am persuaded, it would be a more effectual 
Cure to our Deism, Atheism, Scepticism, and all other Scisms, than ever the 
Italian’s Engine, for Curing the Gout by cutting off the Toe. 

This is a most wonderful Engine, and performs admirably, and my Author 
gave me extraordinary Accounts of the good Effects of it; and I cannot but tell 
my Reader, That our Sublunar World suffers Millions of Inconveniencies, for 
want of this thinking Engine: I have had a great many Projects in my Head, how 
to bring our People to regular thinking, but ‘tis in vain without this Engin; and 
how to get the Model of it I know not; how to screw up the Will, the 
Understanding, and the rest of the Powers; how to bring the Eye, the Thought, 
the Fancy, and the Memory, into Mathematical Order, and obedient to 
Mechanick Operation; help Boyl, Norris, Newton, Manton, Hammond, Tillotson, 
and all the Learned Race, help Phylosophy, Divinity, Physicks, Oeconomicks, 
all’s in vain, a Mechanick Chair of Reflection is the only Remedy that ever I 
found in my Life for this Work. 

As to the Effects of Mathematical thinking, what Volumes might be writ of it 
will more easily appear, if we consider the wondrous Usefulness of this Engine 
in all humane Affairs; as of War, Peace, Justice, Injuries, Passion, Love, 
Marriage, Trade, Policy, and Religion. 

When a Man has been screw’d into himself, and brought by this Art to a 
Regularity of Thought, he never commits any Absurdity after it; his Actions are 
squared by the same Lines, for Action is but the Consequence of Thinking; and 
he that acts before he thinks, sets humane Nature with the bottom upward. 

M. would never have made his Speech, nor the famous B——ly wrote a Book, 
if ever they had been in this thinking Engine: One would have never told us of 
Nations he never saw, nor the other told us, he had seen a great many, and was 
never the Wiser. 

H. had never ruin’d his Family to Marry Whore, Thief and Beggar-Woman, in 
one Salliant Lady, after having been told so honestly, and so often of it by the 
very Woman her self. 

Our late unhappy Monarch had never trusted the English Clergy, when they 
preacht up that Non-Resistance, which he must needs see they could never 
Practice; had his Majesty been screw’d up into this Cogitator, he had presently 
reflected, that it was against Nature to expect they should stand still, and let him 
tread upon them: That they should, whatever they had preacht or pretended to, 
hold open their Throats to have them be cut, and tye their own Hands from 
resisting the Lord’s Anointed. 

Had some of our Clergy been screw’d in this Engine, they had never turned 
Martyrs for their Allegiance to the Late King, only for the Lechery of having Dr. 
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- in their Company. 

Had our Merchants been manag’d in this Engine, they had never trusted their 
Turkey Fleet with a famous Squadron, that took a great deal of care to Convoy 
them safe into the Enemies Hands. 

Had some People been in this Engine, when they had made a certain League 
in the World, in order to make amends for a better made before, they would 
certainly have consider’d farther, before they had embarkt with a Nation, that are 
neither fit to go abroad nor stay at Home. 

As for the Thinking practis’d in Noble Speeches, Occasional Bills, 
Addressings about Prerogative, Convocation Disputes, Turnings in and Turnings 
out at Ours, and all the Courts of Christendom, I have nothing to say to it. 

Had the Duke of Bavaria been in our Engine, he would never have begun a 
Quarrel, which he knew all the Powers of Europe were concern’d to suppress, 
and lay all other Business down till it was done. 

Had the Elector of Saxony past the Operation of this Engine, he would never 
have beggar’d a Rich Electorate, to ruin a beggar’d Crown, nor sold himself for 
a Kingdom hardly worth any Man’s taking: He would never have made himself 
less than he was, in hopes of being really no greater; and stept down from a 
Protestant Duke, and Imperial Elector, to be a Nominal Mock King with a 
shadow of Power, and a Name without honour, Dignity or Strength. 

Had Mons. Tallard been in our Engine, he would not only not have attackt the 
Confederates when they past the Morass and Rivulet in his Front, but not have 
attackt them at all, nor have suffer’d them to have attackt him, it being his 
Business not to have fought at all, but have linger’d out the War, till the Duke of 
Savoy having been reduced, the Confederate Army must have been forced to 
have divided themselves of course, in order to defend their own. 

Some that have been very forward to have us proceed The Shortest Way with 
the Scots, may be said to stand in great need of this Chair of Reflection, to find 
out a just Cause for such a War, and to make a Neighbour-Nation making 
themselves secure, a sufficient Reason for another Neighbour-Nation to fall 
upon them: Our Engine would presently show it them in a clear sight, by way of 
Paralel, that ‘tis just with the fame Right as a Man may break open a House, 
because the People bar and bolt the Windows. 

If some-body has chang’d Hands there from bad to worse, and open’d instead 
of closing Differences in those Cases, the Cogitator migyt have brought them, 
by more regular Thinking, to have known that was not at all the Method of 
bringing the S—-s to Reason. 

Our Cogitator would be a very necessary thing to show some People, That 
Poverty and Weakness is not a sufficient Ground to oppress a Nation, and their 


having but little Trade, cannot be a sufficient Ground to equip Fleets to take 
away what they have. 

I cannot deny, that I have often thought they have had something of this 
Engine in our Neighbouring Antient Kingdom, since no Man, however we 
pretend to be angry, but will own they are in the right of it, as to themselves, to 
Vote and procure Bills for their own Security, and not to do as others demand 
without Conditions fit to be accepted: But of that by it self. 

There are abundance of People in Our World, of all sorts and Conditions, that 
stand in need of our thinking Engines, and to be screw’d into themselves a little, 
that they might think as directly as they speak absurdly: But of these also in a 
Class by it self. 

This Engine has a great deal of Philosophy in it; and particularly, ‘tis a 
wonderful Remedy against Poreing; and as it was said of Mons. Jurieu at 
Amsterdam, that he us’d to lose himself in himself; by the Assistance of this 
piece of Regularity, a Man is most effectually secur’d against bewildring 
Thoughts, and by direct thinking, he prevents all manner of dangerous wandring, 
since nothing can come to more speedy Conclusions, than that which in right 
Lines, points to the proper Subject of Debate. 

All sorts of Confusion of Thoughts are perfectly avoided and prevented in this 
case, and a Man is never troubled with Spleen, Hyppo, or Mute Madness, when 
once he has been thus under the Operation of the Screw: It prevents abundance 
of Capital Disasters in Men, in private Affairs; it prevents hasty Marriages, rash 
Vows, Duels, Quarrels, Suits at Law, and most sorts of Repentance. In the State, 
it saves a Government from many Inconveniences; it checks immoderate 
Ambition, stops Wars, Navies and Expeditions; especially it prevents Members 
making long Speeches when they have nothing to say; it keeps back Rebellions, 
Insurrections, Clashings of Houses, Occasional Bills, Tacking, &c. 

It has a wonderful Property in our Affairs at Sea, and has prevented many a 
Bloody Fight, in which a great many honest Men might have lost their Lives that 
are now useful Fellows, and help to Man and manage Her Majesty’s Navy. 


What if some People are apt to charge Cowardice upon some People in those 
Cases? ‘Tis plain that cannot be it, for he that dare incur the Resentment of the 
English Mob, shows more Courage than would be able to carry him through 
Forty Sea-fights. 

‘Tis therefore for want of being in this Engine, that we censure People, 
because they don’t be knocking one another on the Head, like the People at the 
Bear-Garden; where, if they do not see the Blood run about, they always cry 
out, A Cheat; and the poor Fellows are fain to cut one another, that they may not 
be pull’d a pieces; where the Case is plain, they are bold for fear, and pull up 
Courage enough to Fight, because they are afraid of the People. 

This Engine prevents all sorts of Lunacies, Love-Frenzies, and Melancholy- 
Madness, for preserving the Thought in right Lines to direct Objects, it is 
impossible any Deliriums, Whimsies, or fluttering Air of Ideas, can interrupt the 
Man, he can never be Mad; for which reason I cannot but recommend it to my 
Lord S—-, my Lord N—-, and my Lord H——-, as absolutely necesssary to 
defend them from the State-Madness, which for some Ages has possest their 
Families, and which runs too much in the Blood. 

It is also an excellent Introduction to Thought, and therefore very well adapted 
to those People whose peculiar Talent and Praise is, That they never think at all. 
Of these, if his Grace of B—-d would please to accept Advice from the Man in 
the Moon, it should be to put himself into this Engine, as a Soveraign Cure to the 
known Disease call’d the Thoughtless Evil. 

But above all, it is an excellent Remedy, and very useful to a sort of People, 
who are always Travelling in Thought, but never Deliver’d into Action; who are 
so exceeding busy at Thinking, they have no leisure for Action; of whom the late 
Poet sung well to the purpose; 

Some modern Coxcombs, who 

Retire to Think, ‘cause they have nought to do; 
For Thoughts were giv’n for Actions Government, 
Where Action ceases, Thought Impertinent: 

The Sphere of Action is Life’s Happiness, 

And he that Thinks beyond, Thinks like an Ass. 

Rochest. Poems, p. 9. 

These Gentlemen would make excellent use of this Engine, for it would teach 
‘em to dispatch one thing before they begin another; and therefore is of singular 
use to honest S——, whose peculiar it was, to be always beginning Projects, but 
never finish any. 

The Variety of this Engine, its Uses, and Improvements, are Innumerable, and 
the Reader must not expect I can give any thing like a perfect Description of it. 





There are yet another sort of Machine, which I never obtained a sight of, till 
the last Voyage I made to this Lunar Orb, and these are called Elevators: The 
Mechanick Operations of these are wonderful, and helpt by Fire; by which the 
Sences are raised to all the strange Extreames we can imagine, and whereby the 
Intelligent Soul is made to converse with its own Species, whether embody’d or 
not. 

Those that are rais’d to a due pitch in this wondrous Frame, have a clear 
Prospect into the World of Spirits, and converse with Visions, Guardian-Angels, 
Spirits departed, and what not: And as this is a wonderful Knowledge, and not to 
be obtained, but by the help of this Fire; so those that have try’d the Experiment, 
give strange Accounts of Sympathy, Prexistence of Souls, Dreams, and the like. 

I confess, I always believ’d a converse of Spirits, and have heard of some who 
have experienced so much of it, as they could obtain upon no Body else to 
believe. 

I never saw any reason to doubt the Existent State of the Spirit before 
embody’d, any more than I did of its Immortality after it shall be uncas’d, and 
the Scriptures saying, the Spirit returns to God that gave it, implies a coming 
from, or how could it be call’d a return. 

Nor can I see a reason why Embodying a Spirit should altogether Interrupt its 
Converse with the World of Spirits, from whence it was taken; and to what else 
shall we ascribe Guardian Angels, in which the Scripture is also plain; and from 
whence come Secret Notices, Impulse of Thought, pressing Urgencies of 
Inclination, to or from this or that altogether Involuntary; but from some waking 
kind Assistant wandring Spirit, which gives secret hints to its Fellow-Creature, 
of some approaching Evil or Good, which it was not able to foresee. 

For Spirits without the helps of Voice converse. 

I know we have supplied much of this with Enthusiasm and conceited 
Revelation; but the People of this World convince us, that it may be all Natural, 
by obtaining it in a Mechanick way, viz. by forming something suitable to the 
sublime Nature, which working by Art, shall only rectify the more vigorous 
Particles of the Soul, and work it up to a suitable Elevation. This Engine is 
wholly applied to the Head, and Works by Injection; the chief Influence being on 
what we call Fancy, or Imagination, which by the heat of strong Ideas, is 
fermented to a strange heighth, and is thus brought to see backward and forward 
every way, beyond it self: By this a Man fancies himself in the Moon, and 
realizes things there as distinctly, as if he was actually talking to my Old 
Phylosopher. 

This indeed is an admirable Engine, ‘tis compos’d of an Hundred Thousand 
rational Consequences, Five times the number of Conjectures, Supposes, and 


Probabilities, besides an innumerable Company of fluttering Suggestions, and 
Injections, which hover round the Imagination, and are all taken in as fast as they 
can be Concocted and Digested there: These are form’d into Ideas, and some of 
those so well put together, so exactly shap’d, so well drest and set out by the 
Additional Fire of Fancy, that it is no uncommon thing for the Person to be 
intirely deceived by himself, not knowing the brat of his own Begetting, nor be 
able to distinguish between Reality and Representation: From hence we have 
some People talking to Images of their own forming, and seeing more Devils and 
Spectres than ever appear’d: From hence we have weaker Heads not able to bear 
the Operation, seeing imperfect Visions, as of Horses and Men without Heads or 
Arms, Light without Fire, hearing Voices without Sound, and Noises without 
Shapes, as their own Fears or Fancies broke the Phenomena before the intire 
Formation. 

But the more Genuine and perfect Use of these vast Elevations of the Fancy, 
which are perform’d, as I said, by the Mechanick Operation of Innate Fire, is to 
guide Mankind to as much Fore-sight of things, as either by Nature, or by the 
Aid of any thing Extranatural, may be obtain’d; and by this exceeding 
Knowledge, a Man shall forebode to himself approaching Evil or Good, so as to 
avoid this, or be in the way of that; and what if I should say, That the Notices of 
these things are not only frequent, but constant, and require nothing of us, but to 
make use of this Elevator, to keep our Eyes, our Ears, and our Fancies open to 
the hints; and observe them; 

You may suppose me, if you please, come by this time into those Northern 
Kingdoms I mention’d before, where my Old Philosopher was a Native, and not 
to trouble you with any of the needful Observations, Learned Inscriptions, &c. 
on the way, according to the laudable practices of the Famous Mr. Br—=mly, ‘tis 
sufficient to tell you I found there an Opulent, Populous, Potent and Terrible 
People. 

I found them at War with one of the greatest Monarchs of the Lunar World, 
and at the same time miserably rent and torn, mangl’d and disorder’d among 
themselves. 

As soon as I observ’d the Political posture of their Affairs, (for here a Man 
sees things mighty soon by the helps of such a Masterly Eye-sight as I have 
mention’d) and remembring what is said for our Instruction, That a Kingdom 
divided against its self cannot stand; I ask’d the Old Gentleman if he had any 
Estate in that Country? He told me, no great matter; but ask’d me why I put that 
Question to him? Because, said I, if this People go on fighting and snarling at all 
the World, and one among another in this manner, they will certainly be Ruin’d 
and Undone, either subdu’d by some more powerful Neighbour; whilst one Party 


will stand still and see the t’others Throat cut, tho’ their own Turn immediately 
follows, or else they will destroy and devour one another. Therefore I told him I 
would have him Turn his Estate into Money, and go some where else; or go back 
to the other World with me. 

No, no, reply’d the Old Man, I am in no such Fear at this Time, the Scale of 
Affairs is very lately chang’d here, says he, in but a very few Years. 

I know nothing of that, said I, but I am sure there never was but one spot of 
Ground in that World which I came from, that was divided like them, and that’s 
that very Country I liv’d in. Here are three Kingdoms of you in one spot, said I, 
One has already been Conquer’d and Subdu’d, the t’other suppres’d its Native 
Inhabitants, and planted it with her own, and now carries it with so high a Hand 
over them of her own Breed, that she limits their Trade, stops their Ports, when 
the Inhabitants have made their Manufactures, these wont give them leave to 
send them abroad, impose Laws upon them, refuse to alter and amend those they 
would make for themselves, make them pay Customs, Excises, and Taxes, and 
yet pay the Garrisons and Guards that defend them, themselves; Press their 
Inhabitants to their Fleets, and carry away their Old Veteran Troops that should 
defend them, and leave them to raise more to be serv’d in the same manner, will 
let none of their Mony be carry’d over thither, nor let them Coin any of their 
own; and a great many such hardships they suffer under the Hand of this Nation 
as meer Slaves and Conquer’d People, tho’ the greatest part of the Traders are 
the People of the very Nation that treats ‘em thus. 

On the other hand, this creates Eternal Murmurs, Heart-burnings and Regret, 
both in the Natives and the Transplanted Inhabitants; the first have shewn their 
Uneasiness by frequent Insurrections and Rebellions, for Nature prompts the 
meanest Animal to struggle for Liberty; and these struggles have often been 
attended with great Cruelty, Ravages, Death, Massacres, and Ruin both of 
Families and the Country it self: As to the Transplanted Inhabitants, they run 
into Clandestine Trade, into corresponding with their Masters Enemies, 
Victualling their Navies, Colonies and the like, receiving and importing their 
Goods in spight of all the Orders and Directions to the contrary. 

These are the effects of Divisions, and Feuds on that side; on the other hand 
there is a Kingdom Entire Unconquer’d and Independent, and for the present, 
under the same Monarch with the rest. But here their Feuds are greater than 
with the other, and more dangerous by far because National: This Kingdom 
joins to the North part of the first Kingdom, and Terrible Divisions ly among the 
two Nations. 

The People of these two Kingdoms are call’d if you please for distinction 
sake, for I cannot well make you understand their hard Names, Solunarians and 





Nolunarians, these to the South and those to the North, the Solunarians were 
divided in their Articles of Religion; the Governing Party, or the Establish’d 
Church, I shall call the Solunarian Church; but the whole Kingdom was full of a 
sort of Religious People call’d Crolians, who like our Dissenters in England 
profess divers sub-divided Opinions by themselves, and cou’d not, or wou’d not, 
let it go which way it will, joyn with the Establish’d Church. 

On the other hand, the Establish’d Church in the Northern Kingdom was all 
Crolians, but full of Solunarians in Opinions, who were Dissenters there, as the 
Crolians were Dissenters in the South, and this unhappy mixture occasion’d 
endless Feuds, Divisions, Subdivisions and Animosities without Number, of 
which hereafter. 

The Northern Men are Bold, Terrible Numerous and Brave, to the last Degree, 
but Poor, and by the Encroachments of their Neighbours, growing poorer every 
Day. 

The Southern are equally Brave, more Numerous and Terrible, but Wealthy 
and care not for Wars, had rather stay at Home and Quarrel with one another, 
than go Abroad to Fight, making good an Old Maxim, Too Poor t’Agree, and yet 
too Rich to Fight. 

Between these the Feud is great, and every Day growing greater; and those 
People who pretend to have been in the Cogitator or thinking Engine tell us, all 
the lines of Consequences in that Affair point at a fatal period between the 
Kingdoms. 

The Complaints also are great, and back’d with fiery Arguments on both 
sides; the Northern Men say, the Solunarians have dealt unjustly and unkindly 
by them in several Articles; but the Southern Men reply with a most powerful 
Argument, viz. they are Poor, and therefore ought to be Oppress’d, Suppress’d, 
or any thing. 

But the main Debate is like to lye upon the Article of Choosing a King; both 
the Nations being under one Government at present, but the Settlement ending in 
the Reigning Line, the Northern Men refuse to joyn in Government again, unless 
they have a rectification of some Conditions in which, they say, they have the 
worst of it. 

In this case, even the Southern Men themselves, say, they believe the 
Nolunarians have been in the Chair of Reflection, the thinking Engine, and that 
having screw’d their Understandings into a Direct Position to that Matter before 
them, they have made a right Judgment of their own Affairs, and with all their 
Poverty stand on the best Foot as to Right. 

But as the matter of this Northern Quarrel comes under a Second Head, and is 
more properly the Subject of a Second Voyage to the Moon; the Reader may 


have it more at large consider’d in another Class, and some farther Enlightnings 
in that Affair than perhaps can be reasonably expected of me here. 

But of all the Feuds and Brangles that ever poor Nation was embroild in, of all 
the Quarrels, the Factions and Parties that ever the People of any Nation thought 
worth while to fall out for, none were ever in reality so light, in effect so heavy, 
in appearance so great, in substance so small, in name so terrible, in nature so 
trifling, as those for which this Southern Country was altogether by the Ears 
among themselves. 

And this was one Reason why I so earnestly enquir’d of my Lunarian 
Philosopher, whether he had an Estate in that Country or no. But having told 
him the Cause of that enquiry, he reply’d, there was one thing in the Nature of 
his Country-men which secur’d them from the ruin which usually attended 
divided Nations, viz. that if any Foreign Nation thinking to take the advantage of 
their Intestine Divisions fell upon them in the highest of all their Feuds, they’d 
lay aside their Parties and Quarrels and presently fall in together to beat out the 
common Enemy; and then no sooner had they obtain’d Peace abroad, by their 
Conduct and Bravery, but they would fall to cutting one anothers Throats again 
at home as naturally as if it had been their proper Calling, and that for Trifles 
too, meer Trifles. 

Very well, said I to my learned Self, pretty like my own Country still, that 
whatever Peace they have abroad, are sure to have none at home. 

To come at the historical Account of these Lunarian Dissentions, it will be 
absolutely necessary to enter a little into the Story of the Place, at least as far as 
relates to the present Constitution, both of the People, the Government, and the 
Subject of their present Quarrels. 

And first we are to understand, that there has for some Ages been carry’d on 
in these Countries, a private feud or quarrel among the People, about a thing 
call’d by them Upogyla, with us very vulgarly call’d Religion. 

This Difference, as in its Original it was not great, nor indeed upon Points 
accounted among themselves Essential, so it had never been a Difference of any 
height, if there had not always been some one thing, or other, hapning in the 
State which made the Court-Polititians think it necessary to keep the People busy 
and embroil’d, to prevent their more narrow Inspection into Depredations and 
Encroachments on their Liberties, which was always making on them by the 
Court. 

‘Tis not deny’d but there might be a Native want of Charity in the Inhabitant, 
adapting them to Feud, and particularly qualifying them to be alwavs Piquing 
one another; and some of their own Nation, who by the help of the famous 
Perspectives before-mentioned, pretend to have seen farther into the Insides of 


Nature and Constitution than other People, tell us the cross Lines of Nature 
which appear in the make of those particular People, signify a direct Negative as 
to the Article of Charity and good Neighbour-hood. 

‘Twas particularly unhappy to this wrangling People, that Reasons of State 
should always fall in, to make that uncharitableness and continual quarrelling 
Humour necessary to carry on the Publick Affairs of the Nation, and may pass 
for a certain Proof, that the State was under some Diseases and Convulsions, 
which, like a Body that digests nothing so well as what is hurtful to its 
Constitution, makes use of those things for its Support, which are in their very 
Nature, fatal to its being, and must at last tend to its Destruction. 

But as this however enclin’d them to be continually Snarling at one another, 
so as in all Quarrels it generally appears one Side must go down. 

The prevailing Party therefore always kept the Power in their Hands, and as 
the under were always Subject to the lash they soon took care to hook their 
Quarrel into the Affairs of State, and so join Religious Differences, and Civil 
Differences together. 

These things had long embroil’d the Nation, and frequently involv’d them in 
bitter Enmities, Feuds, and Quarrels, and once in a tedious, ruinous, and bloody 
War in their own Bowels, in which, contrary to all expectation, this lesser Party 
prevail’d. 

And since the allegorick Relation may bear great Similitude with our 
European Affairs on this side the Moon: I shall for the ease of Expression, and 
the better Understanding of the Reader, frequently call them by the same Names 
our unhappy Parties are call’d by in England, as Solunnarian Churchmen, and 
Crolian Dissenters, at the same time desiring my Reader to observe, that he is 
always to remember who it is we are talking of, and that he is by no means to 
understand me of any Person, Party, People, Nation, or Place on this side the 
Moon, any Expression, Circumstance, Similitude, or Appearance to the contrary 
in any wise notwithstanding. 

This premis’d, I am to tell the Reader that the last Civil War in this Lunar 
Country ended in the Victors confounding their own Conquests by their intestine 
Broils, they being as is already noted a most Eternally Quarrelling Nation; upon 
this new Breach, they that first began the War, turn’d about, and pleading that 
they took up Arms to regulate the Government, not to overthrow it, fell in with 
the Family of their Kings, who had been banish’d, and one of them destroy’d, 
and restor’d the Crown to the Family, and the Nation to the Crown, just for all 
the World as the Presbyterians in England did, in the Case of King Charles the 
Second. 

The Party that was thus restor’d, accepted the return the others made to their 


Duty, and their Assistance in restoring the Family of their Monarch, but abated 
not a Tittle of the old Rancour against them as a Party which they entertain’d at 
their first taking Arms, not allowing the return they had made to be any 
attonement at all for the Crimes they had been guilty of before. “Tis true they 
pass’d an Act or Grant of General Pardon, and Oblivion, as in all such Cases is 
usual, and as without which the other would never ha’ come in, or have join’d 
Powers to form the Restoration they were bringing to pass, but the old Feud of 
Religion continu’d with this addition, that the Dissenters were Rebels, 
Murtherers, King-killers, Enemies to Monarchy and Civil Government, lovers of 
Confusion, popular, anarchial Governments, and movers of Sedition; that this 
was in their very Nature and Principles, and the like. 

In this Condition, and under these Mortifications this Party of People liv’d just 
an Egyptian Servitude, viz. of 40 Years, in which time they were frequently 
vex’d with Persecution, Harass’d, Plunder’d, Fin’d, Imprisoned, and very hardly 
Treated, insomuch that they pretend to be able to give an account of vast Sums 
of their Country-Mony, levy’d upon them on these Occasions, amounting as I 
take it to 2 Millions of Lunatians, a Coin they keep their Accounts by there, and 
much about the value of our Pound Sterling; besides this they were hook’t into a 
great many Sham Plots, and Sworn out of their Lives and Estates in such a 
manner, that in the very next Reign the Government was so sensible of their hard 
treatment, that they revers’d several Sentences by the same Authority that had 
Executed them; a most undeniable Proof they were asham’d of what had been 
done; at last, the Prince who was restor’d as abovesaid, dyed, and his Brother 
mounted the Throne; and now began a third Scene of Affairs, for this Prince was 
neither Church-man, nor Dissenter, but of a different Religion from them all, 
known in that Country by the Name of Abrogratzianism, and this Religion of his 
had this one absolutely necessary Consequence in it, that a Man could not be 
sincerely and heartily of this, but he must be an Implacable hater of both the 
other. As this is laid down as a previous Supposition, we are with the same 
Reason to imagine this Prince to be entirely bent upon the Suppression and 
Destruction of both the other, if not absolutely as to Life and Estate, yet entirely 
as to Religion. 

To bring this the more readily to pass like a true Polititian, had his Methods 
and Particulars been equally Politick with his Generals, he began at the right 
End, viz. to make the Breach between the Solunnarian Church, and the Crolian 
Dissenters as wide as possible, and to do this it was resolv’d to shift Sides, and 
as the Crown had always took part with the Church, crush’d, humbl’d, 
persecuted, and by all means possible mortify’d the Dissenters, as is noted in the 
Reign of his Predecessor. This Prince resolv’d to caress, cherish, and encourage 


the Crolians by all possible Arts and outward Endearments, not so much that 
they purpos’d them any real Favour, for the destruction of both was equally 
determin’d, nor so much that they expected to draw them over to 
Abrogratzianism, but Two Reasons may be suppos’d to give Rise to this Project. 

1. The Lunarian Church Party had all along Preach’d up for a part of their 
Religion, that Absolute undisputed Obedience, was due from every Subject to 
their Prince without any Reserve, Reluctance or Repining; that as to Resistance, 
it was Fatal to Body, Soul, Religion, Justice and Government; and tho’ the 
Doctrine was Repugnant to Nature, and to the very Supreme Command it self, 
yet he that resisted, receiv’d to himself Damnation, just for all the World like our 
Doctrine of Passive Obedience. Now tho’ these Solunarian Church-Men did not 
absolutely believe all they said themselves to be true, yet they found it necessary 
to push these things to the uttermost Extremities, because they might the better 
fix upon the Crolian Dissenters, the Charge of professing less Loyal Principles 
than they. For as to the Crolians, they profess’d openly they would pay 
Obedience to the Prince, as far as the Laws directed, but no farther. 

These things were run up to strange heights, and the People were always 
falling out about what they would do, or wou’d not do, if things were so or so, as 
they were not, and were never likely to be; and the hot Men on both sides were 
every now and then going together by the Ears about Chimeras, Shadows, May- 
be’s and Supposes. 

The hot Men of the Solunarian Church were for knocking the Crolians in the 
Head, because as they said they were Rebels, their Fathers were Rebels, and 
they would certainly turn Rebels again upon occasion. 

The Crolians insisted upon it, that they had nothing to do with what was done 
before they were Born, that if they were Criminal, because their Fathers were so, 
then a great many who were now of the Solunarian Church were as Guilty as 
they, several of the best Members of that Church having been Born of Crolian 
Parents. 

In the matter of Loyalty they insisted upon it, they were as Loyal as the 
Solunarians, for that they were as Loyal as Nature, Reason and the Laws both of 
God and Man requir’d, and what the Other talk’d of more, was but a meer 
pretence, and so it would be found if ever their Prince should have occasion to 
put them to the Tryal, that he that pretended to go beyond the Power of Nature 
and Reason, must indeed go beyond them, and they never desir’d to be brought 
into the extream, but they were ready at any time to shew such Proofs, and give 
such Demonstrations of their Loyalty, as would satisfy any reasonable Prince, 
and for more they had nothing to say. 

In this posture of Affairs, this new Prince found his Subjects when he came to 


the Crown, the Solunarian Church Caress’d him, and notwithstanding his being 
Devoted to the Abrogratzian Faith, they Crown’d him with extraordinary 
Acclamations. 

They were the rather enclin’d to push this forward by how much they thought 
it would singularly mortify the Crolians, and all the sorts of Dissenters, for they 
had all along declar’d their abhorrence of the Abrogratzians to such a Degree 
that they publickly endeavour’d to have got a general Concurrence of the whole 
Nation in the Publick Cortez, or Dyet of the Kingdom, to have joyn’d with them 
in Excluding this very Prince by Name, and all other Princes that should ever 
embrace the Abrogratzian Faith. 

And it wanted but a very little of bringing it to pass, for almost all the Great 
Men of the Nation, tho’ Solunarians, yet that were Men of Temper, Moderation, 
and Fore-sight, were for this exclusive Law. But the High Priests and Patriarchs 
of the Solunarian Church prevented it, and upon pretence of this Passive 
Obedience Principle, made their Interest and gave their Voices for Crowning, or 
Entailing the Crown and Government on the Head of one of the most Implacable 
Enemies both to their Religion and Civil Right that ever the Nation saw; but they 
liv’d to Repent it too late. 

This Conquest over the Crolians and the Moderate Solunarians, if it did not 
suppress them entirely, it yet gave the other Part such an ascendant over them, 
that they made no Doubt when that Prince came to the Crown, they had done so 
much to oblige him, that he could deny them nothing, and therefore in 
expectation they swallow’d up the whole Body of the Crolians at once, and 
began to talk of nothing less than Banishing them to the Northern part of the 
Country, or to certain Islands, and Countries a vast way off, where formerly 
great numbers of them had fled for shelter in like Cases. 

And this was the more probable by an unhappy Stroke these Crolians 
attempted to strike, but miscarry’d in at the very beginning of this Prince’s 
Reign: for as they had always profest an aversion to this Prince on account of his 
Religion, as soon as their other King was dead, they set up one of his Natural 
Sons against this King, which the Solunarians had so joyfully Crown’d. This 
young Prince invaded his Dominions, and great Numbers of the most zealous 
Crolians joyn’d him But to cut the Story short, he was entirely routed by 
the Forces of the new Prince, for all the Solunarian Church joyn’d with him 
against the Crolians without any respect to the Interest of Religion, so they 
overthrew their Brethren: The young invaded Prince was taken and put to Death 
openly, and Great Cruelties were exercis’d in cold Blood upon the poor unhappy 
People that were taken in the Defeat! 

Thus a second time these Loyal Solunarian Churchmen Establish’d their 





Enemy, and built up what they were glad afterwards to pull down again, and to 
beg the assistance of those Crolians whom they had so rudely handled, to help 
them demolish the Power they had erected themselves, and which now began to 
set its foot upon the Throat of those that nourish’d and supported it. 

Upon this exceeding Loyalty and blind Assistance given to their Prince, the 
Solunarians made no question but they had so Eternally bound him to them, that 
it would be in their Power to pull down the very Name of Crolianism, and utterly 
destroy it from the Nation. 

But the time came on to Undeceive them, for this Prince, whose Principle as 
an Abrogratzian, was to destroy them both, as it happened, was furnish’d with 
Counsellors and Ecclesiasticks of his own Profession, ten thousand Times more 
bent for their general Ruin, than himself. 

For abstracted from the Venom and Rancour of his Profession as an 
Abrogratzian, and from the furious Zeal of his Bramin, Priests, and Religious 
People, that continually hung about him, and that prompted him to act against 
his Temper and Inclination, by which he ruin’d all, he was else a forward and 
generous Prince, and likely to have made his People Great and Flourishing. 

But his furious Church-Men ruin’d all his good Designs, and turn’d all his 
Projects to compass the Introduction of his own Religion into his Dominions. 

Nay, and had he not fatally been push’d on by such as really design’d his 
Ruin, to drive this deep Design on too hastily and turn the Scale of his 
Management from a close and conceal’d, to an open and profess’d Design, he 
might have gone a great way with it——————-- Had he been content to have let 
that have been twenty Year a doing, which he impatiently as well as 
preposterously attempted all at once. - Wise Men have thought he might in 
time have supprest the Solunarian Religion, and have set up his own. 

To give a short Scheme of his Proceedings, and with them of the reason of his 
Miscarriage. 

1. Having defeated the Rebellious Crolians, as is before noted, and reflecting 
on the Danger he was in upon the sudden Progress of that Rebellion, for indeed 
he was within a trifle of Ruin in that Affair; and had not the Crolians been 
deceiv’d by the darkness of the Night and led to a large Ditch of Water, which 
they could not pass over, they had certainly surpriz’d and overthrown his Army, 
and cut them in pieces, before they had known who had hurt them. Upon the 
Sense of this Danger, he takes up a pretence of necessity for the being always 
ready to resist the Factious Crolians, as he call’d them, and by that Insinuation 
hooks himself into a standing Army in time of Peace; - nay, and so easy 
were the Solunarian Church to yield up any point, which they did but imagin 
would help to crush their Brethren the Crolians, that they not only consented to 








this unusual Invasion of their antient Liberties, but sent up several Testimonials 
of their free Consent, nay, and of their Joy of having arriv’d to so great a 
Happiness, as to have a Prince that setting aside the formality of Laws would 
vouchsafe to Govern them by the glorious Method of a Standing Army. 

These Testimonials were things not much unlike our Addresses in England, 
and which when I heard I could not but remember our Case, in the time of the 
late King James, when the City of Carlisle in their Address, Thankt his Majesty 
for the Establishing a Standing Army in England in time of Peace, calling it the 
Strength, and Glory of the Kingdom. 

So strong is the Ambition and Envy of Parties, these Solunarian Gentlemen 
not grudging to put out one of their own eyes, so they might at the same time put 
out both the Eyes of their Enemies; the Crolians rather consented to this badge 
of their own Slavery, and brought themselves who were a free People before, 
under the Power and Slavery of the Sword. 

The ease with which this Prince got over so considerable a Point as this, made 
him begin to be too credulous and to perswade himself that the Solunarian 
Church-Men were really in eamest, as to their Pageant-Doctrin of Non- 
Resistance, and that as he had seen them bear with strange extravagancies on the 
Crolian Part, they were real and in earnest when they Preach’d that Men ought 
to obey for Conscience’s sake, whatever hardship were impos’d upon them, and 
however unjust, or contrary to the Laws of God, Nature, Reason, or their 
Country; what Principle in the World could more readily prompt a Prince to 
attempt what he so earnestly coveted, as this zealous Prince did the restoring the 
Abrogratzian Faith, for since he had but two sorts of People to do with; one he 
had crush’d by force, and had brought the other to profess it their Religion, their 
Duty, and their Resolution to bear every thing he thought fit to Impose upon 
them, and that they should be Damn’d if they resisted, the Work seem’d half 
done to his Hand. 

And indeed when I reflected on the Coherence of things, I could not so much 
blame this Prince for his venturing upon the probability, for whoever was but to 
go up to this Lunar World and read the Stories of that Time, with what Fury the 
hot Men of the Solunarian Church acted against the Dissenting Crolians, and 
with what warmth they assisted their Prince against them, and how Cruelly they 
insulted them after they were defeated in their attempt of Dethroning him, how 
zealously they Preach’d up the Doctrine of absolute undisputed Resignation to 
his Will, how frequently they obey’d several of his encroachments upon their 
Liberties, and what solemn Protestations they made to submit to him in any 
thing, and to stand by and assist him in whatever he Commanded them to the last 
Drop, much with the same Zeal and Forwardness, as our Life-and-Fortune Men 





did here in England. I say, when all this was consider’d, I could not so much 
condemn his Credulity, nor blame him for believing them, for no Man could 
have doubted their Sincerity, but he that at the same time must have Taxt them 
with most unexampled Hipocrisie. 

For the Solunarians now began to discern their Prince was not really on their 
side, that neither in State Matters any more than Religion, he had any affection 
for them, and the first absolute Shock he gave them, was in Publishing a general 
Liberty to the Crolians. ‘Tis true this was not out of respect to the Crolian 
Religion any more than the Solunarian, but purely because by that means he 
made way for an Introduction of the Abrogratzian Religion which now began to 
appear publickly in the Country. 

But however, as this was directly contrary to the expectation of the 
Solunarians, it gave them such a disgust against their Prince, that from that very 
time being disappointed in the Soveraign Authority they expected, they entred 
into the deepest and blackest Conspiracy against their Prince and _ his 
Government that ever was heard of. 

Many of the Crolians were deluded by the new Favour and Liberty they 
receiv’d from the Prince to believe him real, and were glad of the Mortification 
of their Brethren; but the more Judicious seeing plainly the Prince’s Design, 
declar’d against their own Liberty, because given them by an illegal Authority, 
without the assent of the whole Body legally assembled. 

When the Solunarians saw this they easily reconcil’d themselves to the 
Crolians, at least from the Outside of the Face, for the carrying on their Design, 
and so here was a Nation full of Plots, here was the Prince and his Abrogratzians 
plotting to introduce their Religion, here was a parcel of blind short-sighted 
Crolians plotting to ruin the Solunarian Establishment, and weakly joining with 
the Abrogratzians to satisfy their private Resentments; and here was the wiser 
Crolians joining heartily with the Solunarians of all sorts, laying aside private 
Resentments, and forgetting old Grudges about Religion, in order to ruin the 
invading Projects of the Prince and his Party. 

There was indeed some verbal Conditions past between them, and the 
Solunarians willing to bring them into their Party promised them upon the Faith 
of their Nation, and the Honour of the Solunarian Religion, that there should be 
no more Hatred, Disturbance or Persecution for the sake of Religion between 
them, but that they would come to a Temper with them, and always be Brethren 
for the future. They declared that Persecution ran contrary to their Religion in 
general, and to their Doctrin in particular; and backt their Allegations with 
some Truths they have not since thought fit to like, nor much to regard. 

However by this Artifice, and on these Conditions, they brought the Crolians 


to join with them in their Resolutions to countermine their designing Prince; 
these indeed were for doing it by the old way down-right, and to oppose 
Oppression with Force, a Doctrin they acknowledg’d, and profest to join with all 
the Lunar part of Mankind in the practice, and began to tell their Brethren how 
they had impos’d upon themselves and the World, in pretending to absolute 
Submission against Nature and universal Lunarian Practice. 

But a cunning Fellow personating a Solunarian, and who was in the Plot, 
gravely answer’d them thus, 

‘Look ye, Gentlemen, we own with you that Nature, Reason, Law, Justice, 
and Custom of Nations is on your side, and that all Power Derives from, Centers 
in, and on all Recesses or Demises of Power returns to its Great Original the 
Party Governed: Nay we own our Great Eye from whom all the habitable Parts 
of this Globe are inlightned, has always directed us to practice what Nature thus 
dictates, always approv’d and generally succeeded the attempt of Dethroning 
Tyrants. But our Case differs, we have always pretended to this absolute 
undisputed Obedience, which we did indeed to gain the Power of your Party; and 
if we should turn round at once to your Opinion, tho’ never so right, we should 
so fly in the Face of our own Doctrin, Sermons, innumerable Pamphlets and 
Pretensions, as would give all our Enemies too great a Power over us in 
Argument, and we should never be able to look Mankind in the Face: But we 
have laid our Measures so that by prompting the King to run upon us in all sorts 
of bare-fac’d Extreams and Violences, we shall bring him to exasperate the 
whole Nation; then we may underhand foment the breach on this side, raise the 
Mob upon him, and by acting on both sides seem to suffer a Force in falling in 
with the People, and preserve our Reputation. 

‘Thus we shall bring the thing to pass, betray our Prince, take Arms against 
his Power, call in Foreign Force to do the Work, and even then keep our Hands 
seemingly out of the Broil, by being pretended Sticklers for our former Prince; 
so save our Reputation, and bring all to pass with Ease and Calmness; while the 
eager Party of the Abrogratzians will do their own Work by expecting we will 
do it for them. 

The Crolians astonish’d both at the Policy, the Depth, the Knavery and the 
Hypocrisy of the Design, left them to carry it on, owning it was a Masterpiece of 
Craft, and so stood still to observe the Issue, which every way answer’d the 
exactness of its Contrivance. 

When I saw into the bottom of all this Deceit, I began to take up new 
Resolutions of returning back into our Old World again, and going home to 
England, where tho’ I had conceiv’d great Indignation at the Treatment our 
Passive Obedience Men gave their Prince here, and was in hopes in these my 


remote Travels to have found out some Nations of Honour and Principles. I was 
fill’?d with Amazement to see our Moderate Knaves so much outdone, and I was 
inform’d that all these things were meer Amusements, Vizors, and Shams, to 
bring an Innocent Prince into the Snare. 

Would any Mortal imagin who has read this short Part of the Story, that all 
this was a Solunarian Church Plot, a meer Conspiracy between these Gentlemen 
and the Crolian Dissenters, only to wheedle in the unhappy Prince to his own 
Destruction, and bring the popular Advantage of the Mob, to a greater Ascendant 
on the Crown. 

Of all the Richlieus, Mazarines, Gondamours, Oliver Cromwels, and the 
whole Train of Polititians that our World has produc’d, the greatest of their Arts 
are Follies to the unfathomable depth of these Lunarian Policies; and for 
Wheedle, Lying, Swearing, Preaching, Printing, &c. what is said in our World 
by Priests and Polititans, we thank God may be believ’d; but if ever I believe a 
Solunarian Priest Preaching Non-Resistance of Monarchs, or a Solunarian 
Polititian turning Abrogratzian, I ought to be mark’d down for a Fool; nor will 
ever any Prince in that Country take their Word again, if ever they have their 
Senses about ‘em, but as this is a most extraordinary Scene, so I cannot omit a 
more particular and sufficient Relation of some Parts of it, than I us’d to give. 

The Solunarian Clergy had carry’d on their Non-Resistance Doctrin to such 
Extremities, and had given this new Prince such unusual demonstrations of it, 
that he fell absolutely into the Snare, and entirely believ’d them; he had try’d 
them with such Impositions as they would never have born from any Prince in 
the World, nor from him neither, had they not had a deep Design, and 
consequently stood in need of the deepest Disguise imaginable; they had yielded 
to a Standing Army, and applauded it as a thing they had desir’d; they had 
submitted to levying Taxes upon them by New Methods, and illegal Practices; 
they had yielded to the abrogation or suspension at least of their Laws, when the 
King’s absolute Will requir’d it; not that they were blind, and did not see what 
their Prince was doing, but that the black Design was so deeply laid, they found 
it was the only way to ruin him, to push him upon the highest Extreams, and then 
they should have their turn serv’d. Thus if he desir’d one illegal Thing of 
them, they would immediately grant two; one would have thought they had read 
our Bible, and the Command, when a Man takes away the Cloak, to give him the 
Coat also. 

Nor was this enough, but they seem’d willing to admit of the publick Exercise 
of the Abrogratzian Religion in all Parts; and when the Prince set it up in his 
own Chappel, they suffered it to be set up in their Cities, and Towns, and the 
Abrogratzian Clergy began to be seen up and down in their very Habits; a thing 





which had never been permitted before in that Country, and which the Common 
People began to be very uneasy at. But still the Solunarian Clergy, and all such 
of the Gentry, especially as were in the Plot, by their Sermons, printed Books, 
and publick Discourses, carry’d on this high topping Notion of absolute 
Submission, so that the People were kept under, and began to submit to all the 
impositions of the Prince. 

These things were so acted to the Life, that not only the Prince, but none of his 
Abrogratzian Counsellors could see the Snare, the Hook was so finely covered 
by the Church-Artificers, and the Bait so delicious, that they all swallow’d it 
with eagermess and delight. 

But the Conspirators willing to make a sure game of it, and not thinking the 
King, or all his Counsellors would drive on so fast as they would have them, tho’ 
they had already made a fair progress for the Time, resolv’d to play home, and 
accordingly they persuade their Prince, that they will not only submit to his 
Arbitrary Will, in Matters of State, and Government, but in Matters of Religion; 
and in order to carry this Jest on, one of the heads of their Politicks, and a Person 
of great Estem for his Abilities in Matters of State, being without question one of 
the ablest Heads of all the Solunarian Nobility, pretended to be converted, and 
turn’d Abrogratzian. This immediately took as they desir’d, for the Prince 
caress’d him, and entertain’d him with all possible endearments, proferr’d him to 
several Posts of Honour and Advantage, always kept him near him, consulted 
him in all Emergencies, took him with him to the Abrogian Sacrifices, and he 
made no Scruple publickly to appear there, and by these degrees and a super- 
achitophalian Hypocrisie, so insinuated himself into the credulous Prince’s 
favour, that he became his only Confident, and absolute Master of all his 
Designs. 

Now the Plot had its desir’d effect, for he push’d the King upon all manner of 
Precipitations; and if even the Abrogratzians themselves who were about the 
King, interpos’d for more temperate Proceedings, he would call them Cowards, 
Strangers, ignorant of the Temper of the Lunarians, who when they were a 
going, might be driven, but if they were suffered to cool and consider, would 
face about and fall off. 

Indeed the Men of Prudence and Estates among his own Party, I mean the 
Abrogratzians in the Country, frequently warn’d him to take more moderate 
Measures, and to proceed with more Caution; told him he would certainly ruin 
them all, and himself, and that there must be some Body about his Majesty that 
push’d him upon these Extremes, on purpose to set all the Nation in a Flame, 
and to overthrow all the good Designs, which with Temper and good Conduct, 
might be brought to perfection. 


Had these wary Councils been observ’d, and a Prudence and Policy agreeable 
to the mighty consequence of Things been practis’d, the Solunarian Church had 
run a great risque of being over thrown, and to have sunk gradually in the 
Abrogian Errors, the People began to be drawn off gradually, and the familiarity 
of the thing made it appear less frightful to unthinking People, who had 
entertain’d strange Notions of the monstrous things that were to be seen in it, so 
that common Vogue had fill’d the Peoples Minds with ignorant Aversions, that 
‘tis no absurdity to say, I believe there was 200000 People who would have 
spent the last drop of their Blood against Abrogratzianism, that did not know 
whether it was a Man or a Horse. 

This thing consider’d well, would of it self have been sufficient to have made 
the Prince and his Friends wary, and to have taught them to suit their Measures 
to the Nature and Circumstances of Things before them; but Success in their 
beginnings blinded their Eyes, and they fell into this Church Snare with the most 
unpitied willingness that could be imagin’d. 

The first thing therefore this new Counsellor put his Master upon, in order to 
the beginning his more certain Ruin, was to introduce several of his 
Abrograzians into Places of all kinds, both in the Army, Navy, Treasure, and 
Civil Affairs, tho’ contrary to some of the general Constitutions of Government; 
he had done it into the Army before, tho’ it had disgusted several of his Military 
Men, but now he push’d him upon making it Universal, and still the Passive 
Solunarians bore it with patience. 

From this tameness and submission, his next Step was to argue that he might 
depend upon it the Solunarian Church had so sincerely embrac’d the Doctrine of 
Non-Resistance, that they were now ripen’d not only to sit still, and see their 
Brethren the Crolians suppress’d, but to stand still and be opprest themselves, 
and he might assure himself the Matter was now ripe, he might do just what he 
wou’d himself with them, they were prepar’d to bare any thing. 

This was the fatal Stroke, for having possest the Prince with the belief of this, 
he let loose the Reins to all his long conceal’d Desires. Down went their Laws, 
their Liberties, their Corporations, their Churches, their Colleges, all went to 
wreck, and the eager Abrograzians thought the Day their own. The Solunarians 
made no opposition, but what was contain’d within the narrow circumference of 
Petitions, Addresses, Prayers, and Tears; and these the Prince was prepar’d to 
reject, and upon all occasions to let them know he was resolv’d to be obey’d. 

Thus he drove on by the treacherous Advice of his new Counsels, till he 
ripen’d all the Nation for the general Defection which afterward follow’ d. 

For as the Encroachments of the Prince push’d especially at their Church 
Liberties, and threatened the overthrow of all their Ecclesiastical Privileges, the 


Clergy no sooner began to feel that they were like to be the first Sacrifice, but 
they immediately threw off the Vizor, and beat the Concionazimir; this is a 
certain Ecclesiastick Engine which is usual in cases of general Alarm, as the 
Churches Signal of Universal Tumult. 

This is truly a strange Engine, and when a Clergy-Man gets into the Inside of 
it, and beats it, it Roars, and makes such a terrible Noise from the several 
Cavities, that ‘tis heard a long way; and there are always a competent number of 
them plac’d in all Parts so conveniently, that the Alarm is heard all over the 
Kingdom in one Day. 

I had some Thoughts to have given the Reader a Diagram of this piece of Art, 
but as I am but a bad Drafts Man, I have not yet been able so exactly to describe 
it, as that a Scheme can be drawn, but to the best of my Skill, take it as follows. 
‘Tis a hollow Vessel, large enough to hold the biggest Clergy-Man in the Nation; 
it is generally an Octagon in Figure, open before, from the Wast upward, but 
whole at the Back, with a Flat extended over it for Reverberation, or doubling 
the Sound; doubling and redoubling, being frequently thought necessary to be 
made use of on these occasions; ‘tis very Mathematically contriv’d, erected on a 
Pedestal of Wood like a Windmil, and has a pair of winding Stairs up to it, like 
those at the great Tun at Hiedlebergh. 

I could make some Hierogliphical Discourses upon it, from these References, 
thus. 1. That as it is erected on a Pedestal like a Wind-Mill, so it is no new thing 
for the Clergy, who are the only Persons permitted to make use of it, to make it 
turn round with the Wind, and serve to all the Points of the Compass. 2. As the 
Flat over it assists to encrease the Sound, by forming a kind of hollow, or cavity 
proper to that purpose, so there is a certain natural hollowness, or emptiness, 
made use of sometimes in it, by the Gentlemen of the Gown, which serves 
exceedingly to the propogation of all sorts of Clamour, Noise, Railing, and 
Disturbance. 3. As the Stairs to it go winding up like those by which one mounts 
to the vast Tun of Wine at Hiedleburgh, which has no equal in our World, so the 
use made of these ascending Steps, is not altogether different, being frequently 
employ’d to raise People up to all sorts of Enthusiasms, spiritual Intoxications, 
mad and extravagant Action, high exalted Flights, Precipitations, and all kinds 
of Ecclesiastick Drunkenness and Excesses. 

The sound of this Emblem of emptiness, the Concionazimir, was no sooner 
heard over the Nation, but all the People discover’d their readiness to join in 
with the Summons, and as the thing had been concerted before, they send over 
their Messengers to demand Assistance from a powerful Prince beyond the Sea, 
one of their own Religion, and who was allied by Marriage to the Crown. 

They made their Story out so plain, and their King had by the contrivance of 


their Achitophel rendred himself so suspected to all his Neighbours, that this 
Prince, without any hesitation, resolv’d to join with them, and accordingly 
makes vast Preparations to invade their King. 

During this interval their Behaviour was quite altred at home, the Doctrin of 
absolute Submission and Non-Resistance was heard no more among them, the 
Concionazimir beat daily to tell all the People they should stand up to Defend 
the Rights of the Church, and that it was time to look about them for the 
Abrograzians were upon them. The eager Clergy made this Ecclesiastick Engine 
sound as loud and make all the Noise they could, and no Men in the Nation were 
so forward as they to acknowledge that it was a State-Trick, and they were 
drawn in to make such a stir about the pretended Doctrins of absolute 
Submission, that they did not see the Snare which lay under it, that now their 
Eyes were opened, and they had learnt to see the Power and Superiority of 
Natural Right, and would be deceiv’d no longer. Others were so honest to tell 
the Truth, that they knew the emptiness and weakness of the pretence all along, 
and knew what they did when they Preacht it up, viz. to suppress and pull down 
the Crolians: But they thought their Prince who they always serv’d in crying up 
that Doctrin, and whose Exclusion was prevented by it, would ha’ had more 
Gratitude, or at least more Sense, than to try the Experiment upon them, since 
whatever to serve his Designs and their own, which they always thought well 
united, they were willing to pretend, he could not but see they always knew 
better than to suffer the practice of it in their own Case. That since he had turn’d 
the Tables upon them, ‘tis true he had them at an advantage and might pretend 
they were Knaves, and perhaps had an opportunity to call them so with some 
reason; but they were resolv’d, since he had drove them to the necessity of being 
one or t’other, tho’ he might call them Knaves, they would take care he should 
have no reason to call them Fools too. 

Thus the Vapour of absolute Subjection was lost on a suddain, and as if it had 
been preparatory to what was coming after, the Experiment was quickly made; 
for the King persuing his Encroachments upon the Church, and being possest 
with a Belief that pursuant to their open Professions they would submit to any 
thing, he made a beginning with them, in sending his positive Command to one 
of his Superintendent Priests, or Patriarchs, to forbid a certain Ecclesiastick to 
officiate any more till his Royal Pleasure was known. 

Now it happen’d very unluckily that this Patriarch, tho’ none of the most 
Learned of his Fraternity, yet had always been a mighty zealous Promoter of this 
blind Doctrin of Non-Resistance, and had not a little triumph’d over and insulted 
the Crolian Dissenters upon the Notion of Rebellion, antimonarchical Principles 
and Obedience, with a reserve for the Laws, and the like, as a scandalous 


practice, and comprehensive of Faction, Sedition, dangerous to the Church and 
State, and the like. 

This Reverend Father was singl’d out as the first Mark of the King’s Design; 
the deluded Prince believ’d he could not but comply, having so publickly profest 
his being all Submission and absolute Subjection; but as this was all Conceit, he 
was pusht on to make the Assault where he was most certain to meet a repulse; 
and this Gentleman had long since thrown off the Mask, so his first Order was 
disobey’ d. 

The Patriarch pretended to make humble Remonstrances, and to offer his 
Reasons why he could not in Conscience, as he call’d it, comply. The King, who 
was now made but a meer Engine, or Machine, screw’d up or down by this false 
Counsellor to act his approaching Destruction with his own Hand, was prompted 
to resent this Repulse with the utmost Indignation, to reject all manner of 
Submissions, Excuses or Arguments, or any thing but an immediate, absolute 
compliance, according to the Doctrin so often inculcated; and this he run on so 
high, as to put the Patriarch in Prison for Contumacy. 

The Patriarch as absolutely refus’d to submit, and offer’d himself to the 
Decision of the Law. 

Now it was always a sacred Rule in these Lunar Countries, that both King and 
People are bound to stand by the arbitrimnet of the Law in all Cases of Right or 
Claim, whether publick or private; and this has been the reason that all the 
Princes have endeavour’d to cover their Actions with pretences of Law, 
whatever really has been in their Design; for this reason the King could not 
refuse to bring the Patriarch to a Tryal, where the Humour of the People first 
discover’d it self, for here Passive Obedience was Try’d and Cast, the Law 
prov’d to be superior to the King, the Patriarch was acquitted, his Disobedience 
to the King justify’d, and the King’s Command prov’d unjust. 

The Applause of the Patriarch, the Acclamations of the People, and the 
general Rejoycings of the whole Nation at this Transaction, gave a black 
prospect to the Abrograzians; and a great many of them came very honestly and 
humbly to the King and told him, if he continued to go on by these Measures he 
would ruin them all; they told him what general Alarm had been over the whole 
Nation by the Clamours of the Clergy; and the beating of the Concionazimir in 
all Parts, inform’d him how the Doctrin of absolute Obedience was ridicul’d in 
all Places, and how the Clergy began to preach it back again like a Witches 
Prayer, and that it would infallibly raise the Devil of Rebellion in all the Nation, 
they besought him to content himself with the liberty of their Religion, and the 
freedom they enjoy’d of being let into Places and Offices of Trust and Honour, 
and to wait all reasonable Occasions to encrease their Advantages, and gradually 


to gain Ground; they entreated him to consider the impossibility of reducing so 
mighty, so obstinate, and so resolute a Nation all at once. They pleaded how 
rational a thing it was to expect that by Degrees and good Management, which 
by precipitate Measures would be endanger’d and overthrown. 

Had these wholsome Counsels taken place in the King’s Mind he had been 
King to his last hour, and the Solunarians and Crolians too had been all undone, 
for he had certainly incroach’d upon them gradually, and brought that to pass in 
time which by precipitant Measures he was not likely to effect. 

It was therefore a master-piece of Policy in the Solunarian Churchmen to 
place a feign’d Convert near their Prince, who shou’d always biass him with 
contrary Advices, puff him up with vast prospect of Success, prompt him to all 
Extreams, and always Fool him with the certainty of bringing Things to pass his 
Own way. 

These Arts made him set light by the repulse he met with in the Matter of the 
Patriarch, and now he proceeds to make two Attacks more upon the Church; one 
was by putting some of his Abrograzian Priests into a College among some of 
the Solunarian Clergy; and the other was to oblige all the Solunarian Clergy to 
read a certain Act of his Council, in which his Majesty admitted all the 
Abrograzians, Crolians, and all sorts of Dissenters, to a freedom of their 
Religious Exercises, Sacrifices, Exorcisms, Dippings, Preachings, &c. and to 
prohibit the Solunarians to Molest or Disturb them. 

Now as this last was a bitter reproach to the Solunarian Church for all the ill 
Treatment the Dissenting Crolians had receiv’d from them, and as it was exprest 
in the Act that all such Treatment was Unjust and Unchristian, so for them to 
read it in their Temples, was to acknowledge that they had been guilty of most 
unjust and irreligious Dealings to the Crolians, and that their Prince had taken 
care to do them Justice. 

The matter of introducing the Abrograzians into the Colleges or Seminaries of 
the Solunarian Priests, was actually against the Sacred Constitutions and 
Foundation Laws of those Seminaries. 

Wherefore in both these Articles they not only disobey’d their Prince, but they 
oppos’d him with those trifling Things call’d Laws, which they had before 
declar’d had no Defensive Force against their Prince; these they had recourse to 
now, insisted upon the Justice and Right devolv’d upon them by the Laws, and 
absolutely refus’d their compliance with his Commands. 

The Prince, pusht upon the Tenters before, receiv’d their Denial with 
exceeding Resentment, and was heard with deep regret, to break out in 
Exclamations at their unexpected faithless Proceedings, and sometimes to 
express himself thus: Horrid Hypocrisy! Surprizing Treachery! Is this the 


absolute Subjection which in such numerous Testimonials or Addresses you 
profest, and for which you so often and so constantly branded the poor Crolians, 
and told me that your Church was wholly made up of Principles of Loyalty and 
Obedience! But I'll be fully satisfied for this Treatment. 

In the minute of one of those Excursions of his Passion, came into his 
Presence the seemingly revolted Lunarian Noble Man, and falling in with his 
present Passions, prompts him to a speedy revenge; and propos’d his erecting a 
Court of Searches, something like the Spanish Inquisition, giving them 
plenipotentiary Authority to hear and determine all Ecclesiastical Causes 
absolutely, and without Appeal. 

He empower’d these Judges to place by his absolute Will, all the Abrograzian 
Students in the Solunarian College, and tho’ they might make a formal Hearing 
for the sake of the Form, yet that by Force it should be done. 

He gave them Power to displace all those Solunarian Clergy-Men that had 
refus’d to read his Act of Demission to the Abrograzian, and Crolian Dissenters, 
and ‘twas thought he design’d to keep their Revenues in Petto, till he might in 
time fill them up to some of his own Religion. 

The Commission accordingly began to act, and discovering a full Resolution 
to fulfil his Command, they by Force proceeded with the Students of the 
Solunarian College; and it was very remarkable, that even some of the 
Solunarian Patriarchs were of this number, who turn’d out their Brethren the 
Solunarian Students, to place Abrograzians in their room. 

This indeed they are said to have repented of since, but however, these it 
seems were not of the Plot, and therefore did not foresee what was at hand. 

The rest of the Patriarchs who were all in the Grand Design, and saw things 
ripening for its Execution, upon the apprehension of this Court of Searches 
beginning with them, make an humble Address to their Prince, containing the 
Reasons why they could not comply with his Royal Command. 

The incens’d King upbraided them with his having been told by them of their 
absolute and unreserv’d Obedience, and refusing their Submissions or their 
Reasons, sent them all to Jail, and resolv’d to have brought them before his new 
High Court of Searches, in order, as was believ’d, to have them all displac’d. 

And now all began to be in a Flame, the Sollicitations of the Solunarian Party, 
having obtain’d powerful Relief Abroad, they began to make suitable 
preparations at Home. The Gentry and Nobility who the Clergy had brought to 
join with them, furnish’d themselves with Horses and Arms, and prepar’d with 
their Tenants and Dependants to join the Succours as soon as they should Arrive. 

In short, the Forreign Troops they had procur’d, Arriv’d, Landed, and 
publish’d a long Declaration of all the Grievances which they came to redress. 





No sooner was this Forreign Army arriv’d with the Prince at the head of them, 
but the face of Affairs altred on a suddain. The King indeed, like a brave Prince, 
drew all his Forces together, and marching out of his Capital City, advanced 
above 500 Stages, things they measure Land with in those Countries, and much 
about our Furlong, to meet his Enemy. 

He had a gallant Army well appointed and furnish’d, and all things much 
superior to his Adversary, but alas the Poison of Disobedience was gotten in 
there, and upon the first March he offer’d to make towards the Enemy one of his 
great Captains with a strong Party of his Men went over and revolted. 

This Example was applauded all over the Nation, and by this time one of the 
Patriarchs, even the same mention’d before that had so often preacht Non- 
Resistance of Princes, lays by his Sacred Vestments, Mitre, and Staff, and 
exchanging his Robes for a Soldier’s Coat, mounts on Horseback, and in short, 
appears in Arms against his Lord. - Nor was this all, but the Treacherous 
Prelate takes along with him several Solunarian Lords, and Persons of the 
highest Figure, and of the Houshold, and Family of the King, and with him went 
the King’s own Daughter, his principle Favourites and Friends. 

At the News of this, the poor deserted Prince lost all Courage, and abandoning 
himself to Despair, he causes his Army to retreat without fighting a Stroke, quits 
them and the Kingdom at once, and takes Sanctuary with such as could escape 
with him, in the Court of a Neighbouring Prince. 

I have heard this Prince exceedingly blam’d, for giving himself up to Despair 
so soon. - That he thereby abandon’d the best and faithfullest of his Friends, 
and Servants, and left them to the Mercy of the Solunarians; that when all these 
that would have forsaken him were gone, he had Forces equal to his Enemies; 
that his Men were in Heart, fresh and forward; that he should have stood to the 
last; retreated to a strong Town, where his Ships rod, and which was over against 
the Territories of his great Allie, to whom he might have deliver’d up the Ships 
which were there, and have thereby made him Superior at Sea to his Enemies, 
and he was already much Superior at Land; that there he might have been 
reliev’d with Forces too strong for them to match, and at least might have put it 
to the issue of a fair Battle. Others, that he might have retreated to his 
own Court, and capital City, and taking possession of the Citadel, which was his 
own, might so have aw’d the Citizens who were infinitely Rich, and Numerous, 
with the apprehensions of having their Houses burnt, they would not have dar’d 
to have declar’d for his Enemies, for fear of being reduc’d to heaps and ruins; 
and that at last he might have set the City on Fire in 500 Places, and left the 
Solunarian Church-Men a Token to remember their Non-Resisting Doctrine by, 
and yet have made an easy Retreat down the Harbour, to other Forts he had 











below, and might with ease have destroy’d all the Shipping, as he went. 

‘Tis confess’d had he done either, or both these things, he had left them a dear 
bought Victory, but he was depriv’d of his Counsellor, for as soon as things 
came to this height, the Achitophel we have so often mention’d, left him also, 
and went away; all his Abrograzian Priests too fosook him, and he was so bereft 
of Counsel that he fell into the Hands of his Enemies as he was making his 
escape, but he got away again, not without the connivance of the Enemy, who 
were willing enough he should go; so he got a Vessel to carry him over to the 
Neighbouring Kingdom, and all his Armies, Ships, Forts, Castles, Magazines, 
and Treasure, fell into his Enemies Hands. 

The Neighbouring Prince entertain’d him very kindly, Cherish’d him, 
Succour’d him, and furnish’d him with Armies and Fleets for the recovery of his 
Dominions, which has occasion’d a tedious War with that Prince, which 
continues to this Day. 

Thus far Passive Doctrins, and Absolute Submission serv’d a Turn, bubl’d the 
Prince, wheedled him in to take their Word who profess’d it, ‘till he laid his 
Finger upon the Men themselves, and that unravell’d all the Cheat; they were the 
first that call’d in Forreign Power, and took up Arms against their Prince. 

Nor did they end here, but all this Scene being over, and the Forreign Prince 
having thus deliver’d them, and their own King being thus chas’d away, the 
People call themselves together, and as Reason good, having been deliver’d by 
him from the Miseries, Brangles, Oppressions, and Divisions of the former 
Reign, they thought they could do no less than to Crown their Deliverer; and 
having Summon’d a general Assembly of all their Capital Men, they gave the 
Crown to this Prince who had so generously sav’d them. 

And here again I heard the first King exceedingly blam’d for quitting his 
Dominions, for had he staid here, tho’ he had actually been in their Hands, 
unless they wou’d have Murther’d him, they could never have proceeded to the 
Extremeties they did reach to, nor cou’d they ever have Crown’d the other 
Prince, he being yet alive and in his own Dominions. 

But by quitting the Country, they fix’d a legal Period to their Obedience, he 
having deserted their Protection, and Defence, and openly laid down the 
Administration. 

But as these sort of Politicks cannot be decided by us, unless we know the 
Constitutions of those Lunar Regions, so we cannot pretend to make a Decision 
of what might, or might not have happen’d. 

It remains to examine how those Solunarians behav’d themselves, who had so 
earnedly cryed up the Principles of Obedience, and absolute Submission. 

Nothing was so Ridiculous, now they saw what they had done, they began to 


repent, and upon recollection of Thoughts some were so asham’d of themselves, 
that having broken their Doctrin, and being now call’d upon to tranfpose their 
Allegiance, truly they stopt in the mid-way, and so became Martyrs on both 
sides. 

I can liken these to nothing so well as to those Gentlemen of our English 
Church, who tho’ they broke into the Principles of Passive Obedience by 
joining, and calling over the P. of O. yet suffer’d deprivations of Benefices, and 
loss of their Livings, for not taking the Oath; as if they had not as effectually 
perjur’d themselves by taking up Arms against their King, and joyning a 
Forreign Power, as they could possibly do afterward, by Swearing to live quietly 
under the next King. 

But these nice Gentlemen are infinitely outdone in these Countries, for these 
Solunarians by a true Church turn, not only refuse to transpose their Allegiance, 
but pretend to wipe their Mouths as to former taking Arms, and return to their 
old Doctrins of absolute Submission, boast of Martyrdom, and boldly reconcile 
the contraries of taking up Arms, and Non-Resistance, charging all their Brethren 
with Schism, Rebellion, Perjury, and the damnable Sin of Resistance. 

Nor is this all, for as a great many of these Solunarian Church-Men had no 
affection to this new Prince, but were not equally furnished, or qualify’d for 
Martyrdom with their Brethren; they went to certain Wise Men, who being 
cunning at splitting Hairs, and making distinctions, might perhaps furnish them 
with some mediums between Loyalty and Disloyalty; they apply’d themselves 
with great dilligence to these Men, and they by deep Study, and long Search, 
either found or made the quaintest Device for them that ever was heard of. 

By this unheard of Discovery, to their great Joy and Satisfaction, they have 
arriv’d at a Power, which all the Wise Men in our World could never pretend to, 
and which ‘tis thought, could the description of it be regularly made, and 
brought down hither, would serve for the Satisfaction and Repose of a great 
many tender Consciences, who are very uneasy at Swearing to save their 
Benefices. 

These great Makers of Distinction, have learn’t to distinguish between active 
Swearing, and passive Swearing, between de facto Loyalty, and de jure Loyalty, 
and by this decent acquirement they obtain’d the Art of reconciling Swearing 
Allegiance without Loyalty, and Loyalty without Swearing, so that native and 
original Loyalty may be preserv’d pure and uninterrupted, in spight of all 
subsequent Oaths, to prevailing Usurpations. 

Many are the Mysteries, and vast the Advantages of this new invented 
Method, Mental Reservations, Inuendoes, and Double Meanings are Toys to this, 
for they may be provided for in the litteral terms of an Oath, but no Provision 


can be made against this; for these Men after they have taken the Oath, make no 
Scruple to declare, they only Swear to be quiet, as long as they can make no 
Disturbance; that they are left liberty still to espouse the Interest and Cause of 
their former Prince, they nicely distinguish between Obedience and Submission, 
and tell you a Slave taken into Captivity, tho’ he Swears to live peaceably, does 
not thereby renounce his Allegiance to his natural Prince, nor abridge himself of 
a Right to attempt his own Liberty if ever opportunity present. 

Had these neat Distinctions been found out before, none of our Solunarian 
Clergy, no not the Patriarchs themselves surely would have stood out, and 
suffer’d such Depredations on their Fortunes and Characters as they did; they 
wou’d never have been such Fools to have been turn’d out of their Livings for 
not Swearing, when they might have learnt here that they might have swore to 
one Prince, and yet have retain’d their Allegiance to another; might have taken 
an Oath to the new, without impeachment of their old Oaths to the absent Prince. 
- It is great pity these Gentlemen had not gone up to the Moon for 
Instruction in this difficult Case. 

There they might have met with excellent Logicians, Men of most sublime 
Reasons, Dr. Overall, Dr. Sherlock, and all our nice Examiners of these things 
wou’d appear to be no Body to them; for as the People in these Regions have an 
extraordinary Eye-sight, and the clearness of the Air contributs much to the help 
of their Opticks, so they have without doubt a proportion’d clearness of 
discerning, by which they see as far into Mill-stones, and all sorts of Solids, as 
the nature of things will permit, but above all, their Faculties are blest with two 
exceeding Advantages. 

1. With an extraordinary distinguishing Power, by which they can distinguish 
even Indivisibles, part Unity it self, divide Principles, and distinguish Truth into 
such and so many minute Particles, till they dwindle it away into a very Nose of 
Wax, and mould it into any Form they have occasion for, by which means they 
can distinguish themselves into or out of any Opinion, either in Religion, 
Politicks or Civil Right, that their present Emergencies may call for. 

2. Their reasoning Faculties have this further advantage, that upon occasion 
they can see clearly for themselves, and prevent others from the same discovery, 
so that when they have occasion to see any thing which presents for their own 
Advantage, they can search into the Particulars, make it clear to themselves, and 
yet let it remain dark and mysterious to all the World besides. Whether this is 
perform’d by their exceeding Penetration, or by casting an artificial Veil over the 
Understandings of the Vulgar, Authors have not yet determin’d; but that the Fact 
is true, admits of no Dispute. 

And the wonderful Benefit of these Things in point of Dispute is 





extraordinary, for they can see clearly they have the better of an Argument, 
when all the rest of the World think they have not a Word to say for themselves: 
‘Tis plain to them that this or that proves a thing, when Nature, by common 
Reasoning, knows no such Consequences. 

I confess I have seen some weak Attempts at this extraordinary Talent, 
particularly in the Disputes in England between the Church and the Dissenter, 
and between the High and Low Church, wherein People have tollerably well 
convinc’d themselves when no Body else could see any thing of the Matter, as 
particularly the famous Mr. W—-ly about the Antimonarchical Principles taught 
in the Dissenters Accademies; ditto in L——-sly, about the Dissenters burning the 
City, and setting Fire to their own Houses to destroy their Neighbours; and 
another famous Author, who prov’d that Christopher Love lost his Head for 
attempting to pull down Monarchy by restoring King Charles the Second. 

These indeed are some faint Resemblances of what I am upon; but alas! these 
are tender sort of People, that han’t obtain’d a compleat Victory over their 
Consciences, but suffer that Trifle to reproach them all the while they are doing 
it, to rebel against their resolv’d Wills, and check them in the middle of the 
Design; from which Interruptions arise Palpitations of the Heart, Sickness and 
squeamishness of Stomach; and these have proceeded to Castings and Vomit, 
whereby they have been forc’d sometimes to throw up some such unhappy 
Truths as have confounded all the rest, and flown in their own Faces so 
violently, as in spight of Custom has made them blush and look downward; and 
tho’ in kindness to one another they have carefully lickt up one anothers Filth, 
yet this unhappy squeamishness of Stomach has spoil’d all the Design, and 
turn’d the Appetites of their Party, to the no small prejudice of a Cause that 
stood in need of more Art and more Face to carry it on as it shou’d be with a 
thoro’-pac’d Case-harden’d Policy, such as I have been relating, is compleatly 
obtain’d in these Regions, where the Arts and Excellencies of sublime 
Reasonings are carried up to all the extraordinaries of banishing Scruples, 
reconciling Contradictions, uniting Opposites, and all the necessary 
Circumstances requir’d in a compleat Casuist. 

‘Tis not easily conceivable to what extraordinary Flights they have carry’d 
this strength of Reasoning, for besides the distinguishing nicely between Truth 
and Error, they obtain a most refin’d Method of distinguishing Truth it self into 
Seasons and Circumstances, and so can bring any thing to be Truth, when it 
serves the turn that happens just then to be needful, and make the same thing to 
be false at another time. 

And this method of circumstantiating Matters of Fact into Truth or Falshood, 
suited to occasion, is found admirably useful to the solving the most difficult 


Phenomena of State, for by this Art the Solunarian Church made Persecution be 
against their Principles at one time, and reducible to Practice at another. They 
made taking up Arms, and calling in Foreign Power to depose their Prince, 
consistent with Non-Resistance, and Passive Obedience; nay they went farther, 
they distinguisht between a Crolian’s taking Arms, and a Solunarians, and fairly 
prov’d this to be Rebellion and that to be Non-Resistance. 

Nay, and which exceeded all the Power of human Art in the highest degrees of 
Attainment that ever it arriv’d to on our side the Moon; they turn’d the Tables so 
dexterously, as to argument upon one sort of Crolians, call’d Prestarians; that 
tho’ they repented of the War they had rais’d in former Times, and protested 
against the violence offer’d their Prince; and after another Party had in spight of 
them Beheaded him, took Arms against the other Party, and never left contriving 
their Ruin, till they had brought in his Son, and set him upon the Throne again. 

Yet by this most dextrous way of Twisting, Extending, Contracting, and 
Distinguishing of Phrases and Reasoning, they presently made it as plain as the 
Sun at Noon Day; that these Prestarians were King-killers, Common-wealths 
Men, Rebels, Traytors, and Enemies to Monarchy; that they restor’d the 
Monarchy only in order to Destroy it, and that they Preach’d up Sedition, 
Rebellion and the like: This was prov’d so plain by these sublime Distinctions, 
that they convinc’d themselves and their Posterity of it, by a rare and newly 
acquir’d Art, found out by extraordinary Study, which proves the wonderful 
power of Custom, insomuch, that let any Man by this method, tell a Lye over a 
certain number of times, he shall arrive to a Satisfaction of its certainty, tho’ he 
knew it to be a Fiction before, and shall freely tell it for a Truth all his life after. 

Thus the Prestarians were call’d the Murtherers of the Father, tho’ they 
restor’d the Son, and all the Testimonials of their Sufferings, Protests and 
Insurrections to prevent his Death, signify’d nothing, for this method of 
Distinguishing has that powerful Charm in it, that all those Trifles we call Proofs 
and Demonstration were of no use in that Case. Custom brought the Story up to a 
Truth, and in an instant all the Crolians were hookt in under the general Name of 
Prestarians, at the same time to hook all Parties in the Crime. 

Now as it happen’d at last that these Solunarian Gentlemen found it necessary 
to do the same thing themselves, viz. To lay aside their Loyalty, Depose, Fight 
against, shoot Bullets at, and throw Bombs at their King till they frighted him 
away, and sent him abroad to beg his Bread. The Crolians began to take Heart 
and tell them, now they ought to be Friends with them, and tell them no more of 
Rebellion and Disloyalty; nay, they carry’d it so far as to challenge them to bring 
their Loyalty to the Test, and compare Crolian Loyalty and Solunarian Loyalty 
together, and see who had rais’d more Wars, taken up Arms oftenest, or 


appear’d in most Rebellions against their Kings; nay, who had kill’d most Kings, 
the Crolians or the Solunarians, for there having been then newly fought a great 
Battle between the Solunarian Church-Men under their new Prince, and the 
Armies of Foreign Succours under their old King, in which their old King was 
beaten and forc’d to flie a second time, the Crolians told them that every Bullet 
they shot at the Battle was as much a murthering their King, as cutting off the 
Head with a Hatchet was a killing his Father. 

These Arguments in our World would have been unanswerable, but when they 
came to be brought to the Test of Lunar Reasoning, alas they signify’d nothing; 
they distinguisht and distinguisht till they brought the Prestarian War to be meer 
Rebellion, King-killing, Bloody and Unnatural; and the Solunarian fighting 
against their King, and turning him adrift to seek his Fortune, no prejudice at all 
to their Loyalty, no, nor to the famous Doctrine of Passive Obedience and 
Absolute Subjection. 

When I saw this, I really bewail’d the unhappiness of some of our Gentlemen 
in England, who standing exceedingly in need of such a wonderful Dexterity of 
Argument to defend their share in our late Revolution, and to reconcile it to their 
anticedent and subsequent Conduct, should not be furnish’d from this more 
accurate World with the suitable Powers, in order the better to defend them 
against the Banter and just Raillery of their ill-natur’d Enemies the Whigs. 

By this they might have attained suitable reserves of Argument to distinguish 
themselves out of their Loyalty, and into their Loyalty, as occasion presented to 
dismiss this Prince, and entertain that, as they found it to their purpose; but 
above all, they might have learnt a way how to justify Swearing to one King and 
Praying for another, Eating one Prince’s Bread and doing another Prince’s 
Work, Serving one King they don’t Love and Loving another they don’t Serve; 
they might easily reconcile the Schisms of the Church, and prove they are still 
Loyal Subjects to King James, while they are only forc’d Bonds-Men to the Act 
of Settlement, for the sake of that comfortable Importance, call’d Food and 
Rainment; and thus their Reputation might have been sav’d, which is most 
unhappily tarnish’d and blur’d, with the malicious Attacks of the Whigs on one 
Hand, and the Non-Jurants on the other. 

These Tax them as above with Rebellion by their own Principles, and 
contradicting the Doctrin of Passive Submission and Non-Resistance, by taking 
up Arms against their Prince, calling in a Foreign Power, and deposing him: 
They charge them with killing the Lord’s Anointed, by Shooting at him at the 
Boyn, where if he was not kill’d it was his own fault, at least ‘tis plain ‘twas 
none of theirs. 

On the other Hand, the Non Jurant Clergy charge them with Schism, declare 


the whole Church of England Schismaticks, and breakers off from the general 
Union of the Church, in renouncing their Allegiance, and Swearing to another 
Power, their former Prince being yet alive. 

‘Tis confest all the Answers they have been able to make to these things, are 
very weak and mean, unworthy Men of their Rank and Capacities, and ‘tis pity 
they should not be assisted by some kind Communication of these Lunar 
Arguments and Distinctions, without which, and till they can obtain which, a 
Conforming Jacobite must be the absurdest Contradiction in Nature; a thing that 
admits of no manner of Defence, no, not by the People themselves, and which 
they would willingly abandon, but that they can find no side to join with them. 

The Dissenting Jacobites have some Plea for themselves, for let their Opinion 
be never so repugnant to their own Interest, or general Vogue, they are faithful to 
some thing, and they wont joyn with these People, because they have Perjur’d 
their Faith, and yet pretend to adhere to it at the same time. The Conforming 
Whigs won’t receive them, because they pretend to rail at the Government they 
have Sworn to, and espouse the Interest they have Sworn against; so that these 
poor Creatures have but one way left them, which is to go along with me, next 
time I Travel to the Moon, and that will most certainly do their Business, for 
when they come down again, they will be quite another sort of Men, the 
Distinctions, the Power of Argument, the way of Reasoning, they will be then 
furnish’d with will quite change the Scene of the World with them, they’ll 
certainly be able to prove they are the only People, both in Justice, in Politicks 
and in Prudence; that the extremities of every side are in the Wrong, they’ll 
prove their Loyalty preserv’d, untainted, thro’ all the Swearings, Fightings, 
Shootings and the like, and no Body will be able to come to the Test with them; 
so that upon the whole, they are all distracted if they don’t go up to the Moon for 
Illumination, and that they may easily do in the next Consolidator. 

But as this is a very long Digression, and for which I am to beg my Reader’s 
Pardon, being an Error I slipt into from my abundant respect to these Gentlemen, 
and for their particular Instruction, I shall endeavour to make my Reader 
amends, by keeping more close to my Subject. 

To return therefore to the Historical part of the Solunarian Church-Men, in the 
World in the Moon. 

Having as is related Depos’d their King, and plac’d the Crown upon the Head 
of the Prince that came to their assistance, a new Scene began all over the 
Kingdom. 

1. A terrible and bloody War began thro’ all the parts of the Lunar World, 
where their banish’d Prince and his new Allie had any Interest; and the new 
King having a universal Character over all the Northern Kingdoms of the Moon, 


he brought in a great many Potent Kings, Princes, Emperors and States, to take 
part with him, and so it became the most general War that had happen’d in those 
Ages. 

I did not trouble my self to enquire into the particular Successes of this War, 
but at what had a more particular regard to the Country from whence I came, and 
for whose Instruction I have design’d these Sheets, the Strife of Parties, the 
Internal Feuds at home, and their Analogy to ours; and whatever is instructively 
to be deduced from them, was the Subject of immediate Inquiry. 

No sooner was this Prince plac’d on the Throne, but according to his Promises 
to them that invited him over, he conven’d the Estates of the Realm, and giving 
them free Liberty to make, alter, add or repeal, all such Laws as they thought fit, 
it must be their own fault if they did not Establish themselves upon such 
Foundation of Liberty, and Right, as they desir’d; for he gave them their full 
Swing, never interpos’d one Negative upon them for several Years, and let them 
do almost every thing they pleas’d. 

This full Liberty had like to have spoil’d all, for as is before noted, this Nation 
had one unhappy Quality they could never be broke of, always to be falling out 
one among another. 

The Crolians, according to Capitulation, demanded the full Liberty and 
Toleration of Religion, which the Solunarians had condition’d with them for, 
when they drew them off from joyning with the old King, and when they 
promis’d to come to a Temper, and to be Brethren in Peace and Love ever after. 

Nor were the Solunarian Church-Men backward, either to remember, or 
perform the Conditions but by the consent of the King, who had been by 
agreement made Guarantee of their former Stipulations, an Act was drawn up in 
full Form, and as compleat, as both satisfy’d the desires of the Crolians, and 
testify’d the Honesty and Probity of the Solunarians, as they were abstractedly 
and moderately consider’ d. 

During the whole Reign of this King, this Union of Parties continu’d without 
any considerable Interruption, there was indeed brooding Mischiefs which 
hovered over every accident, in order to generate Strife, but the Candor of the 
Prince, and the Prudence of his Ministers, kept it under for a long time. 

At last an occasion offer’d it self, which gave an unhappy Stroke to the 
Nation’s Peace. The King thro’ innumerable Hazards, terrible Battles and a 
twelve Years War, had reduc’d his powerful Adversary to such a necessity of 
Peace, that he became content to abandon the fugitive King, and to own the Title 
of this Warlike Prince; and upon these, among various other Conditions, very 
Honourable for him, and his Allies, and by which vast Conquests were 
surrendred, and disgorg’d to the Losers, a Peace was made to the Universal 


Satisfaction of all those Parts of the Moon that had been involv’d in a tiresome 
and expensive War. 

This Peace was no sooner made, but the Inhabitants of this unhappy Country, 
according to the constant Practice of the Place, fell out in the most horrid 
manner among themselves, and with the very Prince that had done all these great 
things for them; and I cannot forget how the Old Gentleman I had these 
Relations from, being once deeply engag’d in Discourse with some Senators of 
that Country, and hearing them reproach the Memory of that Prince from whom 
they receiv’d so much, and on the foot of whose Gallantry and Merit the 
Constitution then subsisted, it put him into some heat, and he told them to their 
Faces that they were guilty both of Murther and Ingratitude. 

I thought the Charge was very high, but as they return’d upon him, and 
challeng’d him to make it out, he answer’d he was ready to do it, and went on 
thus. 

His Majesty, said he, left a quiet, retir’d, compleatly happy Condition, full of 
Honour, belov’d of his Country, Vallu’d and Esteem’d, as well as Fear’d by his 
Enemies, to come over hither at your own Request, to deliver you from the 
Encroachments and Tyranny as you call’d it, of your Prince. 

Ever since he came hither, he has been your meer Journy-Man, your Servant, 
your Souldier of Fortune, he has Fought for you, Fatigu’d and Harras’d his 
Person, and rob’d himself of all his Peace for you; he has been in a constant 
Hurry, and run thro’ a Million of Hazards for you; he has convers’d with Fire 
and Blood, Storms at Sea, Camps and Trenches ashore, and given himself no rest 
for twelve Years, and all for your Use, Safety and Repose: In requital of which, 
he has been always treated with Jealousies, and Suspitions, with Reproaches, 
and Abuses of all Sorts, and on all Occasions, till the ungrateful Treatment of the 
Solunarians eat into his very Soul, tir’d it with serving an unthankful Nation, and 
absolutely broke his Heart; for which reason I think him as much Murther’d as 
his Predecessor was, whose Head was cut off by his Subjects. 

I could not when this was over, but ask the Old Gentlemen, what was the 
reason of his Exclamation, and how it was the People treated their Prince upon 
this occasion? 

He told me it was a grievous Subject, and a long one, and too long to rehearse, 
but he would give me a short Abridgment of it; and not to look back into his 
Wars, in which he was abominably ill serv’d, his subjects constantly ill treated 
him in giving him Supplies too late, that he cou’d not get into the Field, nor 
forward his Preparations in time to be ready for his Enemies, who frequently 
were ready to insult him in his Quarters. 

By giving him sham Taxes and Funds, that raised little or no Mony, by which 


he having borrow’d Mony of his People by Anticipation, the Funds not 
answering, he contracted such vast Debts as the Nation could never Pay which 
brought the War into disrepute, sunk the Credit of his Exchequer, and fill’d the 
Nation with Murmurs and Complaint. 

By betraying his Counsel and well laid Designs to his Enemies, selling their 
Native Country to Foreigners, retarding their Navies and Expeditions, till the 
Enemies were provided to receive them, betraying their Merchants and Trade, 
spending vast Sums to fit out Fleets, just time enough to go Abroad, and do 
nothing, and then get Home again. 

But as these were too numerous Evils, and too long to repeat, the particular 
things he related to in his Discourse, were these that follow. 

There had been a hasty Peace concluded with a furious and powerful Enemy, 
the King foresaw it would be of no continnuace, and that the demise of a 
neighbouring King, who by all appearance could not live long, would certainly 
embroil them again. - He saw that Prince keep up numerous Legions of 
Forces, in order to be in a posture to break the Peace with advantage. This the 
King fairly represented to them, and told them the necessity of keeping up such 
a Force, and for such a Time, at least as might be necessary to awe the Enemy 
from putting any affront upon them in case of the Death of that Prince, which 
they daily expected. 

The Party who had all along malign’d the Prosperity of this Prince, took fire at 
the Offer, and here began another State Plot, which tho’ it hookt in two or three 
sets of Men for different Ends, yet altogether join’d in affronting and ill treating 
their Prince, upon this Article of the Army. 

The Nation had been in danger enough from the designs of former Princes 
invading their Priviledges, and putting themselves in a Posture to Tyrannize by 
the help of standing Forces, and the Party that first took Fire at this Proposal tho’ 
the very same Men who in the time of an Abrogratzian Prince, were for 
caressing him, and giving him Thanks for his Standing Army, as has been noted 
before, were the very People that began the outcry against this Demand, and so 
specious were the Pretences they made, that they drew in the very Crolians 
themselves upon the pretence of Liberty, and Exemption from Arbitrary Methods 
of Government to oppose their King. 

It griev’d this good Prince to be suspected of Tyrannick Designs, and that by a 
Nation who he had done so much, and ventur’d so far to save from Tyranny, and 
Standing Armies; ‘twas in vain he represented to them the pressing occasion; in 
vain he gave them a Description of approaching Dangers, and the threatning 
posture of the Enemies Armies; in vain he told them of the probabilities of 
renewing the War, and how keeping but a needful Force might be a means of 





preventing it; in vain he propos’d the subjecting what Force should be necessary 
to the Absolute Power, both as to Time and Number of their own Cortez or 
National Assembly. 

It was all one, the Design being form’d in the Breasts of those who were 
neither Friends to the Nation, nor the King, those Reasons which would have 
been of Force in another Case, made them the more eager; bitter Reflections 
were made on the King, and scurrilous Lampoons publish’d upon the Subject of 
Tyrants, and Governing by Armies. 

Nothing could be more ungrateful to a generous Prince, nor could any thing 
more deeply affect this King, than whom none ever had a more genuine, single- 
hearted Design for the Peoples good, but above all, like Cesar in the Case of 
Brutus, it heartily mov’d him to find himself push’d at by those very People 
whom he had all along seen, pretending to adhere to his Interest, and the Publick 
Benefit, which he had always taken care should never be parted, and to find 
these People join against this Proposal, as a Design against their Liberties, and 
as a Foundation of Tyranny heartily and sensibly afflicted him. 

It was a strange Mistery, and not easily unriddled, that those Men who had 
always a known aversion to the Interest of the depos’d King should fall in with 
this Party, and those that were Friends to the general Good, never forgave it 
them. 

All that could be said to excuse them, was the Plot I am speaking of, that by 
carrying this Point for that Party, they hookt in those forward People to join in a 
popular Cry of Liberty and Property, things they were never fond of before, and 
to make some Settlement of the Peoples Claims which they always had oppos’d, 
and which they would since have been very glad to have repeal’d. 

So great an Ascendant had the Personal Spleen of this Party over their other 
Principles, that they were content to let the Liberties of the People be declar’d in 
their highest Claims, rather than not obtain this one Article, which they knew 
would so exceedingly mortify their Prince, and strengthen the Nations Enemies. 
They freely join’d in Acts of Succession, Abjuration, Declaration of the Power 
and Claims of the People, and the Superiority of their Right to the Princes 
Prerogative, and abundance of such things, which they could never be otherwise 
brought to. 

‘Tis true these were great things, but ‘twas thought all this might have been 
obtain’d in Conjunction with their Prince, rather than by putting Affronts and 
Mortifications upon the Man that had next to the Influence of Heaven been the 
only Agent of restoring them to a Power and Capacity of enjoying, as well as 
procuring, such things as National Priviledges. 

‘Twas vigorosly alledg’d that Standing Armies in times of Peace, were 


inconsistent with the Publick Safety, the Laws and Constitutions of all the 
Nations in the Moon. 

But these Allegations were strenuously answer’d, that it was true without the 
consent of the great National Council, it was so, but that being obtain’d, it was 
not illegal, and publick Necessities might make that consent, not only legal, but 
convenient. 

‘Twas all to no purpose, the whole was carry’d with a Torrent of Clamour and 
Reflection against the good Prince, who consented, because he would in nothing 
oppose the Current of the People; but withal, told them plainly what would be 
the consequences of their Heat, which they have effectually found true since to 
their Cost, and to the loss of some Millions of Treasure. 

For no sooner was this Army broke, which was the best ever that Nation saw, 
and was justly the Terror of the Enemy, but the great Monarch we mention’d 
before, broke all Measures with this Prince and the Confederate Nations, a Proof 
what just apprehensions they had of his Conduct, at the head of such an Army. 
For they broke with contempt, a Treaty which the Prince upon a prospect of this 
unkindness of his People had entred into with the Enemy, and which he engag’d 
in, if possible, to prevent a new War, which he foresaw he should be very unfit 
to begin, or carry on, and which they would never have dar’d to break had not 
this Feud happen’d. 

It was but a little before I came into this Country, when such repeated 
Accounts came, of the Incroachments, Insults and Preparations of their great 
powerful Neighbour, that all the World saw the necessity of a War, and the very 
People who were to feel it most apply’d to the Prince to begin it. 

He was forward enough to begin it, and in compliance with his People, 
resolv’d on it; but the Grief of the usage he had receiv’d, the unkind Treatment 
he had met with from those very People that brought him thither, had sunk so 
deep upon his Spirits, that he could never recover it; but being very weak in 
Body and Mind, and join’d to a slight hurt he receiv’d by a fall from his Horse, 
he dyed, to the unspeakable grief of all his Subjects that wish’d well to their 
Native Country. 

This was the melancholly Account of this great Prince’s end, and I have been 
told that at once every Year, there is a kind of Fast, or solemn Commemoration 
kept up for the Murther of that former Prince, who, as I noted, was Beheaded by 
his Subjects; So it seems some of the People, who are of Opinion this Prince was 
Murther’d by the ill Treatment of his Friends, a way which I must own, is the 
cruellest of Deaths, keep the same Day, to commemorate his Death, and this is a 
Day, in which it seems both Parties are very free with one another, as to Rallery 
and ill Language. 


But the Friends of this last Prince have a double advantage, for they also 
commemorate the Birth Day of this Prince, and are generally very merry on that 
Day; and the custom is at their Feast on that Day, just like our drinking Healths, 
they pledge one another to the immortal Memory of their Deliverer; as the 
Historical part of this Matter was absolutely necessary to introduce the following 
Remarks, and to instruct the Ignorant in those things, I hope it shall not be 
thought a barren Digression, especially when I shall tell you that it is a most 
exact Representation of what is yet to come in a Scene of Affairs, of which I 
must make a short Abstract, by way of Introduction. 

The deceas’d Prince we have heard of, was succeeded by his Sister in-Law, 
the second Daughter of the banish’d Prince, a Lady of an extraordinary 
Character, of the Old Race of their Kings, a Native by Birth, a Solunarian by 
Profession; exceeding Pious, Just and Good, of an Honesty peculiar to her self, 
and for which she was justly belov’d of all sorts and degrees of her Subjects. 

This Princess having the Experience of her Father and Grand-father before 
her, join’d to her own Prudence and Honesty of Design; it was no wonder if she 
prudently shun’d all manner of rash Counsels, and endeavour’d to carry it with a 
steady Hand between her contending Parties. 

At her first coming to the Crown, she made a solemn Declaration of her 
resolutions for Peace and just Government; she gave the Crolians her Royal 
Word, that she would inviolably preserve the Toleration of their Religion and 
Worship, and always afford them her Protection, and by this she hop’d they 
would be easy. 

But to the Solunarians, as those among whom she had been Educated, and 
whose Religion she had always profess’d, been train’d up in, and Piously 
persued; she express’d her self with an uncommon Tenderness, told them they 
should be the Men of her Favour, and those that were most zealous for that 
Church should have most of her Countenance; and she back’d this soon after 
with an unparallel’d Act of Royal Bounty to them, freely parting with a 
considerable Branch of her Royal Revenue, for the poor Priests of that Religion, 
of which there were many in the remote Parts of her Kingdom. 

What vast Consequences, and prodigiously differing from the Design, may 
Words have when mistaken and misayplyed by the Hearers. Never were 
significant Expressions spoken from a sincere, honest and generous Principle, 
with a single Design to ingage all the Subjects in the Moon, to Peace and Union, 
so perverted, misapply’d and turn’d by a Party, to a meaning directly contrary to 
the Royal Thoughts of the Queen: For from this very Expression, most Zealous, 
grew all the Divisions and Subdivisions in the Solunarian Church, to the Ruin of 
their own Cause, and the vast advantage of the Crolian Interest. The eager Men 


of the Church, especially those we have been talking of, hastily catch’d at this 
Expression of the Queen, Most Zealous, and Millions of fatal Constructions, and 
unhappy Consequences they made of it, some of which are as follows. 


1. They took it to imply that the Queen whatever she had said to the Crolians, 
really design’d their Destruction, and that those that were of that Opinion, must 
be meant by the Most Zealous Members of the Solunarian Church, and they 
could understand Zeal no otherwise than their own way. 

2. From this Speech, and their mistaking the Words Most Zealous, arose an 
unhappy Distinction among the Solunarians themselves, some Zealous, some 
More Zealous, which afterwards divided them into two most opposite Parties, 
being fomented by an accident of a Book publish’d on an Occasion, of which 
presently. 

The Consequences of this mistake, appear’d presently in the Most Zealous, in 
their offering all possible Insults to the Crolian Dissenters, Preaching them 
down, Printing them down, and Talking them down, as a People not fit to be 
suffer’d in the Nation, and now they thought they had the Game sure. 

Down with the Crolians began to be all the Cry, and truly the Crolians 
themselves began to be uneasy, and had nothing to rely upon but the Queens 
Promise, which however her Majesty always made good to them. 

The other Party proceeded so far, that they begun to Insult the very Queen her 
self, upon the Matter of her Word, and one of her College-Priests told her plainly 
in Print, she could not be a true Friend to the Solunarian Church, if she did not 
declare War against, and root out all the Crolians in her Dominions. 

But these Proceedings met with a Check, by a very odd accident: A certain 
Author of those Countries, a very mean, obscure and despicable Fellow, of no 
great share of Wit, but that had a very unlucky way of telling his Story, seeing 
which way things were a going, writes a Book, and Personating this high 
Solunarian Zeal, musters up all their Arguments, as if they were his own, and 
strenuously pretends to prove that all the Crolians ought to be Destroy’d, 
Hang’d, Banish’d, and the D 1 and all. As this Book was a perfect Surprize 
to all the Country, so the Proceedings about it on all sides were as extraordinary. 

The Crolians themselves were surpriz’d at it, and so closely had the Author 
couch’d his Design, that they never saw the irony of the Stile, but began to look 
about them, to see which way they should fly to save themselves. 

The Men of Zeal we talk’d of, were so blinded with the Notion which suited so 
exactly with their real Design, that they hugg’d the Book, applauded the 
unknown Author, and plac’d the Book next their Oraclar Writings, or Laws of 
Religion. 

The Author was all this while conceal’d, and the Paper had all the effect he 
wish’d for. 

For as it caus’d these first Gentlemen to caress, applaud and approve it, and 
thereby discover’d their real Intention, so it met with Abhorrence and 





Detestation in all the Men of Principles, Prudence and Moderation in the 
Kingdom, who tho’ they were Solunarians in Religion, yet were not for Blood, 
Desolation and Persecution of their Brethren, but with the Queen were willing 
they should enjoy their Liberties and Estates, they behaving themselves quietly 
and peaceably to the Government. 

At last it came out that it was writ by a Crolian; but good God! what a 
Clamour was rais’d at the poor Man, the Crolians flew at him like Lightning, 
ignorantly and blindly, not seeing that he had sacrific’d himself and his Fortunes 
in their behalf; they rumag’d his Character for Reproaches, tho’ they could find 
little that way to hurt him; they plentifully loaded him with ill Language and 
Railing, and took a great deal of pains to let the World see their own Ignorance 
and Ingratitude. 

The Ministers of State, tho’ at that time of the fiery Party, yet seeing the 
general Detestation of such a Proposal, and how ill it would go down with the 
Nation, tho’ they approv’d the thing, yet began to scent the Design, and were 
also oblig’d to declare against it, for fear of being thought of the same Mind. 

Thus the Author was Proscrib’d by Proclamation, and a Reward of 50000 
Hecato’s, a small imaginary Coin in those Parts, put upon his Head. 

The Cortez of the Nation being at the same time assembled join’d in 
Censuring the Book, and thus the Party blindly damn’d their own Principles for 
meer shame of the practice, not daring to own the thing in publick which they 
had underhand profest, and the fury of all Parties fell upon the poor Author. 

The Man fled the first popular Fury, but at last being betraid fell into the 
Hands of the publick Ministry. 

When they had him they hardly knew what to do with him; they could not 
proceed against him as Author of a Proposal for the Destruction of the Crolians 
because it appear’d he was a Crolian himself; they were loth to charge him with 
suggesting that the Solunarian Church-men were guilty of such a Design, least 
he should bring their own Writings to prove it true; so they fell to wheadling him 
with good Words to throw himself into their Hands and submit, giving him that 
Geu-gau the Publick Faith for a Civil and Gentleman-like Treatment; the Man, 
believing like a Coxcomb that they spoke as they meant, quitted his own 
Defence, and threw himself on the Mercy of the Queen as he thought; but they 
abusing their Queen with false Representations, Perjur’d all their Promises with 
him, and treated him in a most barbarous manner, on pretence that there were no 
such Promises made, tho’ he prov’d it upon them by the Oath of the Persons to 
whom they were made. 

Thus they laid him under a heavy Sentence, Fin’d him more than they thought 
him able to pay, and order’d him to be expos’d to the Mob in the Streets. 


Having him at this Advantage they set upon him with their Emissaries to 
discover to them his Adherents, as they call’d them, and promis’d him great 
Things on one Hand, threatning him with his utter Ruin on the other; and the 
Great Scribe of the Country, with another of their great Courtiers, took such a 
low Step as to go to him to the Dungeon where they had put him, to see if they 
could tempt him to betray his Friends. The Comical Dialogue between them 
there the Author of this has seen in Manuscript, exceeding diverting, but having 
not time to Translate it ‘tis omitted for the present; tho’ he promises to publish it 
in its proper Season for publick Instruction. 

However for the present it may suffice to tell the World, that neither by 
promises of Reward or fear of Punishment they could prevail upon him to 
discover any thing, and so it remains a Secret to this day. 

The Title of this unhappy Book was The shortest way with the Crolians. The 
Effects of it were various, as will be seen in our ensuing Discourse: As to the 
Author nothing was more unaccountable than the Circumstances of his 
Treatment; for he met with all that Fate which they must expect who attempt to 
open the Eyes of a Nation wilfully blind. 

The hot Men of the Solunarian Church damn’d him without Bell, Book, or 
Candle; the more Moderate pitied him, but lookt on as unconcern’d: But the 
Crolians, for whom he had run this Venture, us’d him worst of all; for they not 
only abandon’d him, but reproacht him as an Enemy that would ha’ them 
destroy’d: So one side rail’d at him because they did understand him, and the 
other because they did not. 

Thus the Man sunk under the general Neglect, was ruin’d and undone, and left 
a Monument of what every Man must expect that serves a good Cause, profest 
by an unthankful People. 

And here it was I found out that my Lunar Philosopher was only so in 
Disguise, and that he was no Philosopher, but the very Man I have been talking 
of. 

From this Book, and the Treatment its Author receiv’d, for they us’d him with 
all possible Rigour, a new Scene of Parties came upon the Stage, and this 
Queen’s Reign began to be fill’d with more Divisions and Feuds than any before 
her. 

These Parties began to be so numerous and violent that it endanger’d the 
Publick Good, and gave great Disadvantages to the general Affairs abroad. 

The Queen invited them all to Peace and Union, but ‘twas in vain; nay, one 
had the Impudence to publish that to procure Peace and Union it was necessary 
to suppress all the Crolians, and have no Party but one, and then all must be of a 
Mind. 


From this heat of Parties all the moderate Men fell in with their Queen, and 
were heartily for Peace and Union: The other, who were now distinguish’d by 
the Title of High Solunarians, call’d these all Crolians and Low Solunarians, 
and began to Treat them with more Inveteracy than they us’d to do the Crolians 
themselves, calling them Traytors to their Country, Betrayers of their Mother, 
Serpents harbour’d in the Bosom, who bite, sting and hiss at the Hand that 
succour’d them; and in short the Enmity grew so violent, that from hence 
proceeded one of the subtilest, foolishest, deep, shallow Contrivances and Plots 
that ever was hatcht or set on foot by any Party of Men in the whole Moon, at 
least who pretended to any Brains, or to half a degree of common Understanding. 

There had always been Dislikes and Distasts between even the most moderate 
Solunarians and the Crolians, as I have noted in the beginning of this Relation, 
and these were deriv’d from Dissenting in Opinions of Religion, ancient Feuds, 
private Interest, Education, and the like; and the Solunarians had frequently, on 
pretence of securing the Government, made Laws to exclude the Crolians from 
any part of the Administration, unless they submitted to some Religious Tests 
and Ceremonies which were prescrib’d them. 

Now as the keeping them out of Offices was more the Design than the 
Conversion of the Crolians to the Solunarian Church, the Crolians, at least many 
of them, submitted to the Test, and frequently Conform’d to qualify themselves 
for publick Employments. 

The most moderate of the Solunarians were in their Opinion against this 
practice, and the High Men taking advantage of them, drew them in to Concur in 
making a Law with yet more Severity against them, effectually to keep them out 
of Employment. 

The low Solunarians were easy to be drawn into this Project, as it was only a 
Confirming former Laws of their own making, and all Things run fair for the 
Design; but as the High Men had further Ends in it than barely reducing the 
Crolians to Conformity, they coucht so many gross Clauses into their Law, that 
even the Grandees of the Solunarians themselves could not comply with; nay 
even the Patriarchs of the Solunarian Church declar’d against it, as tending to 
Persecution and Confusion. 

This Disappointment enrag’d the Party, and that very Rage entirely ruin’d 
their Project; for now the Nobility, the Patriarchs, and all the wise Men of the 
Nation, joining together against these Men of Heat and Fury, the Queen began to 
see into their Designs, and as she was of a most pious and peaceable Temper, 
she conceiv’d a just Hatred of so wicked and barbarous a Design, and 
immediately dismiss’d from her Council and Favour the Great Scribe, and 
several others who were Leaders in the Design, to the great mortification of the 


whole Party, and utter Ruin of the intended Law against the Crolians. 

Here I could not but observe, as I have done before in the Case of the banish’d 
King, how impolitick these high Solunarian Church-men acted in all their 
Proceedings, for had they contented themselves by little and little to ha’ done 
their Work, they had done it effectually; but pushing at Extremities they 
overshot themselves, and ruin’d all. 

For the Grandees and Patriarchs made but a few trifling Objections at first, 
nay and came off, and yielded some of them too; and if these would ha’ 
consented to ha’ parted with some Clauses which they have willingly left out 
since, they had had it pass’d; but these were as hot Men always are, too eager 
and sure of their Game, they thought all was their own, and so they lost 
themselves. 

If they rail’d at the low Solunarian Church-men before, they doubled their 
Clamors at them now, all the Patriarchs, and all the Nobility and Grandees, nay 
even the Queen her self came under their Censure, and every Body who was not 
of their Mind were Prestarians and Crolians. 

As this Rage of theirs was implacable, so, as I hinted before, it drove them 
into another Subdivision of Parties, and now began the Mysterious Plot to be laid 
which I mention’d before; for the Cortez being summon’d, and the Law being 
proposed, some of these high Solunarians appear’d in Confederacy with the 
Crolians, in perfect Confederacy with them, a thing no Body would have 
imagin’d could ever ha’ been brought to pass. 

Now as these sorts of Plots must always be carry’d very nicely, so these high 
Gentlemen who Confederated with the Crolians, having, to spight the other, 
resolv’d effectually to prevent the passing the Law against the Qualification of 
the Crolians, it was not their Business immediately to declare themselves 
against it as a Law, but by still loading it with some Extravagance or other, and 
pushing it on to some intolerable Extreme, secure its miscarriage. 

In the managing this Plot, one of their Authors was specially employ’d, and 
that all that was really true of the Crolian Dissenters might be ridicul’d, his 
Work was to draw monstrous Pictures of them, which no Body could believe; 
this took immediately, for now People began to look at their Shooes to see if 
they were not Cloven Footed as they went a long Streets; and at last finding they 
were really shap’d like the rest of the Lunar Inhabitants, they went back to the 
Author, who was a Learned Member of a certain Seminary, or Brother-hood of 
the Solunarian Clergy, and enquir’d if he were not Mad, Distracted and Raving, 
or Moon-blind, and in want of the thinking Engine; but finding all things right 
there, and that he was in his Senses, especially in a Morning when he was a little 
free from, &c. that he was a Good, Honest, Jolly, Solunarian Priest, and no room 


could be found for an Objection there. Upon all these Searches it presently 
appear’d, and all Men concluded it was a meer Fanatick Crolian Plot; that this 
High Party of all were but Pretenders, and meer Traytors to the True High 
Solunarian Church-Men, that wearing the same Cloth had herded among them in 
Disguise, only to wheedle them into such wild Extravagancies as must of 
necessity confuse their Councils, expose their Persons, and ruin their Cause. 
According to the like Practice, put upon their Abrograzian Prince, and of 
which I have spoken before. 

And since I am upon the detection of this most refin’d Practice, I crave leave 
to descend to some particular Instances, which will the better evince the Truth of 
this Matter, and make it appear that either this was really a Crolian Plot, or else 
all these People were perfectly Distracted; and as their Wits in that Lunar World, 
are much higher strain’d than ours, so their Lunacy, where it happens, must 
according to the Rules of Mathematical Nature, bear an extream Equal in 
proportion. 

This College Fury of a Man was the first on whom this useful Discovery was 
made, and having writ several Learned Tracts wherein he invited the People to 
Murther and Destroy all the Crolians, Branded all the Solunarian Patriarchs, 
Clergy and Gentry that would not come into his Proposal, with the name of 
Cowards, Traytors and Betrayers of Lunar Religion; having beat the 
Concionazimir at a great Assembly of the Cadirs, or Judges, and told them all 
the Crolians were Devils, and they were all Perjur’d that did not use them as 
such: He carry’d on Matters so dexterously, and with such surprizing Success, 
that he fill’d even the Solunarians themselves with Horror at his Proposals. 
And as I happen’d to be in one of their publick Halls where all such Writings as 
are new are laid a certain time to be read by every Comer, I saw a little knot of 
Men round a Table, where one was reading this Book. 

There were two Solunarian High Priests in their proper Vestments, one Privy 
Councellor of the State, one other Noble Man, and one who had in his Hat a 
Token, to signifie that he possest one of the fine Feathers of the Consolidator, of 
which I have given the Description already. 

The Book being read by one of the habited Priests, he starts up with some 
warmth, by the Moon, says he, I have found this Fellow out, he is certainly a 
Crolian, a meer Prestarian Crolian, and is crept into our Church only in 
Disguise, for ‘tis certain all this is but meer Banter and Irony to expose us, and 
to ridicule the Solunarian Interest. 

The Privy Councellor took it presently, whether he is a Crolian or no, says he, 
I cannot tell, but he has certainly done the Crolians so much Service, that if they 
had hir’d him to act for them, they could not have desir’d he should serve them 








better. 

Truly, says the Man of the Feather, I was always for pulling down the 
Crolians, for I thought them dangerous to the State; but this Man has brought the 
Matter nearer to my View, and shown me what destroying them is, for he put me 
upon examining the Consequences, and now I find it would be lopping off the 
Limbs of the Government, and laying it at the Mercy of the Enemy that they 
might lop off its Head; I assure you he has done the Crolians great Service, for 
whereas abundance of our Men of the Feather were for routing the Crolians, 
they lately fell down to 134 or thereabouts. 

All this confirm’d the first Man’s Opinion that he was a Crolian in Disguise, 
or an Emissary employ’d by them to ruin the Project of their Enemies; for these 
Crolians are damn’d cunning People in their way, and they have Mony enough 
to engage Hirelings to their side. 

Another Party concern’d in this Plot was an old cast-out Solunarian Priest, 
who, tho’ professing himself a Solunarian, was turn’d out for adhering to the 
Abrograzian King, a mighty Stickler for the Doctrin of absolute Subjection. 

This Man draws the most monstrous Picture of a Crolian that could be 
invented, he put him in a Wolf’s Skin with long Asses Ears, and hung him all 
over full of Associations, Massacres, Persecutions, Rebellions, and Blood. Here 
the People began to stare again, and a Crolian cou’d not go along the Street but 
they were alway’s looking for the long Ears, the Wolf’s Claws, and the like; ‘till 
at last nothing of these Things appearing, but the Crolians looking and acting 
like other Folks, they begun to examine the Matter, and found this was a meer 
Crolian Plot too, and this Man was hir’d to run these extravagant lengths to 
point out the right meaning. 

The Discovery being made, People ever since understand him that when he 
talks of the Dissenters Associations, Murthers, Persecutions, and the like, he 
means that his Readers should look back to the Murthers, Oppressions and 
Persecutions they had suffered for several past years, and the Associations that 
were now forming to bring them into the same Condition again. 

From this famous Author I could not but proceed to observe the farther 
Progress of this most refin’d piece of Cunning, among the very great Ones, 
Grandees, Feathers, and Consolidators of the Country. For these Cunning 
Crolians manag’d their Intriegues so nicely, that they brought about a Famous 
Division even among the High Solunarian Party themselves; and whereas the 
Law of Qualification was reviv’d again, and in great Danger of being 
compleated; these subtle Crolians brought over One Hundred and Thirty Four of 
the Feathers in the Famous Consolidator to be of their side, and to Contrive the 
utter Destruction of it; and thus fell the Design which the High Solunarian 


Church Men had laid for the Ruin of the Crolians Interest, by their own Friends 
first joyning in all the Extremes they had proposed, and then pushing it so much 
farther, and to such mad Periods that the very highest of them stood amaz’d at 
the Design, startled, flew back and made a full stop; they were willing to Ruin 
the Crolians, but they were not willing to Ruin the whole Nation. The more 
these Men began to consider, the more furiously these Plotters carry’d on their 
Extravagances; at last they made a General push at a thing in which they knew if 
the other High Men joyn’d, they must throw all into Confusion, bring a Foreign 
Enemy on their Backs, unravel all the Thread of the War, fight all their Victories 
back again, and involve the whole Nation in Blood and Confusion. 

They knew well enough that most of the High Men would hesitate at this, they 
knew if they did not the Grandees and Patriarchs would reject it, and so they 
plaid the surest Game to blast and overthrow this Law, that could possibly be 
plaid. 

If any Man, in the whole World in the Moon, will pretend this was not a Plot, 
a Crolian Design, a meer Conspiracy to destroy the Law, let him tell me for 
what other end could these Men offer such extreams as they needs must know 
would meet with immediate opposition, things that they knew all the Honest 
Men, all the Grandees, all the Patriarchs, and almost all the Feathers would 
oppose. 

From hence all the Men of any fore-sight brought it to this pass, as is before 
Noted, that either these One Hundred and Thirty Four were Fools or Mad-Men, 
or that it was a Phanatick Crolian Plot and Conspiracy to Ruin the makeing this 
Law, which the rest of the Solunarian Church Men were very forward to carry 
on. 

I heard indeed some Men Argue that this could not be, the breach was too 
wide between the Crolians and these Gentlemen ever to come to such an 
Agreement; but the Wiser Heads who argu’d the other way, always brought 
them, as is noted above, to this pinch of Argument; that either it must be so, be a 
Fanatick Crolian Plot, or else the Men of Fury were all Fools, Madmen, and 
fitter for an Hospital, than a State-House, or a Pulpit. 

It must be allow’d, these Crolians were Cunning People, thus to wheedle in 
these High Flying Solunarians to break the Neck of their dear Project. 

But upon the whole, for ought I cou’d see, whether it went one way or t’other, 
all the Nation esteem’d the other People Fools Fools of the most 
extraordinary Size in all the Moon, for either way they pull’d down what they 
had been many Years a Building. 

I cannot say that this was in kindness to the Crolians, but in meer Malice to 
the Low Solunarian Party, who had the Government in their Hands, for Malice 





always carries Men on to monstrous Extremes. 

Some indeed have thought it hard to call this a Plot, and a Confederacy with 
the Crolians. But I cannot but think it the kindest thing that can be said 
of them, and that ‘tis impossible those People who push’d at some imaginary 
Things in that Law could but be in a Plot as aforesaid, or be perfectly Lunatick, 
down right Mad-Men, or Traytors to their Country, and let them choose which 
Character they like. 

I cannot in Charity but spare them their Honesty, and their Senses, and 
attribute it all to their Policy. 

When I had understood all things at large, and found the exceeding depth of 
the Design; I must confess the Discovery of these things was very diverting, and 
the more so, when I made the proper Reflections upon the Analogy there seem’d 
to be between these Solunarian High Church-Men in the Moon, and ours here in 
England; our High Church-Men are no more to compare to these, than the 
Hundred and Thirty Four, are to the Consolidators. 

Ours can Plot now and then a little among themselves, but then ‘tis all Gross 
and plain Sailing, down right taking Arms, calling in Foreign Forces, 
Assassinations and the like; but these are nothing to the more Exquisite Heads in 
the Moon. For they have the subtillest Ways with them, that ever were heard of. 
They can make War with a Prince, on purpose to bring him to the Crown; fit out 
vast Navies against him, that he may have the more leisure to take their 
Merchant Men; make Descents upon him, on purpose to come Home and do 
nothing; if they have a mind to a Sea Fight, they carefully send out Admirals that 
care not to come within half a Mile of the Enemy, that coming off safe they may 
have the boasting Part of the Victory, and the beaten Part both together. 

‘Twould be endless to call over the Roll of their sublime Politicks. They damn 
Moderation in order to Peace and Union, set the House on Fire to save it from 
Desolation, Plunder to avoid Persecution, and consolidate Things in order to 
their more immediate Dissolution. 

Had our High Church-Men been Masters of these excellent Arts, they had 
long ago brought their Designs to pass. 

The exquisite Plot of these High Solunarians answer’d the Crolians End, for it 
broke all their Enemies Measures, the Law vanish’d, the Grandees could hardly 
be perswaded to read it, and when it was propos’d to be read again, they hist at 
it, and threw it by with Contempt. 

Nor was this all; for it not only lost them their Design as to this Law, but it 
also absolutely broke the Party, and just as it was with Adam and Eve, as soon as 
they Sinn’d they Quarrell’d, and fell out with one another; so, as soon as things 
came to this height, the Party fell out one among another, and even the High 





Men themselves were divided, some were for Consolidating, and some not for 
Consolidating, some were for Tacking, and some not for Tacking, as they were, 
or were not let into the Secret. 

If this Confusion of Languages, or Interest, lost them the real Design, it cannot 
be a wonder; have we not always seen it in our World, that dividing an Interest, 
weakens and exposes it? Has not a great many both good and bad Designs been 
render’d Abortive in this our Lower World, for want of the Harmony of Parties, 
and the Unanimity of those concern’d in the Design? 

How had the knot of Rebellion been dissolv’d in England, if it had not been 
untied by the very Hands of those that knit it? All the contrary Force had been 
entirely broken and subdu’d, and the Restoration of Monarchy had never 
happen’d in England, if Union and Agreement had been found among the 
managers of that Age. 

The Enemies of the present Establishment have shown sufficiently that they 
perfectly understand the shortest way to our infallible Destruction, when they 
bend their principle Force at dividing us into Parties, and keeping those parties at 
the utmost variance. 

But this is not all, the Author of this cannot but observe here that as England 
is unhappily divided among Parties, so it has this one Felicity even to be found 
in the very matter of her Misfortunes, that those Parties are all again subdivided 
among themselves. 

How easily might the Church have crusht and subdu’d the Dissenters if they 
had been all as mad as one Party, if they had not been some High and some Low 
Church-men. And what Mischief might not that one Party ha’ done in this 
Nation, had not they been divided again into Jurant Jacobites and Non-Jurant, 
into Consolidators and Non-Consolidators? From whence ‘tis plain to me, that 
just as it is in the Moon these Consolidating Church-men are meer Confederates 
with the Whigs; and it must be so, unless we should suppose them meer mad 
Men that don’t know what they are a doing, and who are the Drudges of their 
Enemies, and kno’ nothing of the Matter. 

And from this Lunar Observation it presently occur’d to my Understanding, 
that my Masters the Dissenters may come in for a share among the Moon-blind 
Men of this Generation, since had they done for their own Interest what the Laws 
fairly admits to be done, had they been united among themselves, had they 
form’d themselves into a Politick Body to have acted in a publick, united 
Capacity by general Concert, and as Persons that had but one Interest and 
understood it, they had never been so often Insulted by every rising Party, they 
had never had so many Machines and Intrigues to ruin and suppress them, they 
had never been so often Tackt and Consolidated to Oppression and Persecution, 


and yet never have rebell’d or broke the Peace, incurr’d the Displeasure of their 
Princes, or have been upbraided with Plots, Insurrections and Antimonarchical 
Principles; when they had made Treaties and Capitulations with the Church for 
Temper and Toleration, the Articles would have been kept, and these would have 
demanded Justice with an Authority that would upon all Occasions be respected. 

Were they united in Civil Polity in Trade and Interest, would they Buy and 
Sell with one another, abstract their Stocks, erect Banks and Companies in Trade 
of their own, lend their Cash to the Government in a Body, and as a Body. 

If I were to tell them what Advantages the Crolians in the Moon make of this 
sort of management, how the Government finds it their Interest to treat them 
civilly, and use them like Subjects of Consideration; how upon all Occasions 
some of the Grandees and Nobility appear as Protectors of the Crolians, and 
treat with their Princes in their Names, present their Petitions, and make 
Demands from the Prince of such Loans and Sums of Mony as the publick 
Occasions require; and what abundance of Advantages are reapt from such a 
Union, both to their own Body as a Party, and to the Government also they 
would be convinc’d; wherefore I cannot but very earnestly desire of the 
Dissenters and Whigs in my own Country that they would take a Journy in my 
Consolidator up to the Moon, they would certainly see there what vast 
Advantages they lose for want of a Spirit of Union, and a concert of Measures 
among themselves. 

The Crolians in the Moon are Men of large Souls, and Generously stand by 
one another on all Occasions; it was never known that they deserted any Body 
that suffer’d for them, my Old Philosopher excepted, and that was a surprize 
upon them. 

The Reason of the Difference is plain, our Dissenters here have not the 
Advantage of a Cogitator, or thinking Engine, as they have in the Moon. 
We have the Elevator here and are lifted up pretty much, but in the Moon they 
always go into the Thinking Engine upon every Emergency, and in this they out- 
do us of this World on every Occasion. 

In general therefore I must note that the wisest Men I found in the Moon, 
when they understood the Notes I had made as above, of the subdivisions of our 
Parties, told me that it was the greatest Happiness that could ha’ been obtained to 
our Country, for that if our Parties had not been thus divided, the Nation had 
been undone. They own’d that had not their Solunarian Party been divided 
among themselves, the Crolians had been undone, and all the Moon had been 
involv’d in Persecution, and been very probably subjected to the Gallunarian 
Monarch. 

Thus the fatal Errors of Men have their advantages, the seperate ends they 





serve are not foreseen by their Authors and they do good against the very Design 
of the People, and the nature of the Evil it self. 

And now that I may encourage our People to that Peace and good 
Understanding among themselves, which can alone produce their Safety and 
Deliverance; I shall give a brief Account how the Crolians in the Moon came to 
open their Eyes to their own Interest, how they came to Unite; and how the 
Fruits of that Union secur’d them from ever being insulted again by the 
Solunarian Party, who in time gave over the vain and fruitless Attempt, and so a 
universal Lunar Calm has spread the whole Moon ever since. 

If our People will not listen to their own Advantages, nor do their own 
Business, let them take the consequences to themselves, they cannot blame the 
Man in the Moon. 

To endeavour to bring this to pass, as these Memoirs have run thro’ the 
general History of the Feuds and unhappy Breaches between the Solunarian 
Church and the Crolian Dissenters in the World of the Moon, it would seem an 
imperfect and abrupt Relation, if I should not tell you how, and by what Method, 
tho’ long hid from their Eyes, the Crolians came to understand their own Interest 
and know their own Strength. 

‘Tis true, it seem’d a Wonder to me when I consider’d the Excellence and 
Variety of those perspective Glasses I have mentioned, the clearness of the Air, 
and consequently of the Head, in this Lunar World. I say it was very strange the 
Crolians should ha’ been Moon Blind so long as they were, that they could not 
see it was always in their Power if they had but pursued their own Interest, and 
made use of those, legal Opportunities which lay before them, to put themselves 
in a Posture, as that the Government it self should think them a Body too big to 
be insulted, and find it their Interest to keep Measures with them. 

It was indeed a long time before they open’d their Eyes to these advantages, 
but bore the Insults of the hair-brain’d Party, with a weakness and negligence 
that was as unjustifiable in them, as unaccountable to all the Nations of the 
Moon. 

But at last, as all violent Extremes rouze their contrary Extremeties, the folly 
and extravagance of the High Solunarians drove the Crolians into their Senses, 
and rouz’d them to their own Interest, the occasion was among a great many 
others as follows. 

The eager Solunarian could not on all occasions forbear to show their deep 
Regret at the Dissenting Crolians enjoying the Tolleration of their Religion, by a 
Law —-. 

And when all their legal Attempts to lessen that Liberty had prov’d Abortive, 
her Solunarian Majesty on all Occasions repeating her assurances of the 


continuance of her Protection, and particularly the maintaining this Tolleration 
Inviolable. They proceeded then to show the remains of their Mallice, in little 
Insults, mean and illegal Methods, and continual private Disturbances upon 
particular Persons, in which, however the Crolians having recourse to the Law, 
always found Justice on their side, and had redress with Advantage, of which the 
following Instance is more than ordinarily Remarkable. 

There had been a Law made by the Men of the Feather, that all the meaner 
Idle sort of People, who had no settel’d way of living should go to the Wars, and 
the Lazognians, a sort of Magistrates there, in the nature of our Justices of the 
Peace, were to send them away by Force. 

Now it happen’d in a certain Solunarian Island, that for want of a better, one 
of their High Priests was put into the Civil Administration, and made a 
Lazognian. - In the Neighbourhood of this Man’s Jurisdiction, one of their 
own Solunarian Priests had turn’d Crolian, and whether he had a better Tallent 
at performance, or rather was more diligent in his Office is not material, but he 
set up a kind of a Crolian Temple in an old Barn, or some such Mechanick 
Building, and all the People flock’d after him. 

This so provok’d his Neighbours of the black Girdle, an Order of Priests, of 
which he had been one, that they resolv’d to suppress him let it cost what it 
would. 

They run strange lengths to bring this to pass. 

They forg’d strange Stories of him, defam’d him, run him into Jayl upon 
frivolous and groundless Occasions, represented him as a Monster of a Man, told 
their Story so plain, and made it so specious, that even the Crolians themselves 
to their Shame, believ’d it, and took up Prejudices against the Poor Man, which 
had like to ha’ been his Ruin. 

They proscrib’d him in Print for Crimes they could never prove, they branded 
him with Forgery, Adultery, Drunkenness, Swearing, breaking Jayl, and 
abundance of Crimes; but when Matters were examin’d and things came to the 
Test, they could never prove the least thing upon him. - In this manner 
however they continually worryed the poor Man, till they ruin’d his Family and 
reduc’d him to Beggary; and tho’ he came out of the Prison they cast him into by 
the meer force of Innocence, yet they never left persuing him with all sorts of 
violence. At last they made use of their Brother of the Girdle who was in 
Commission as above, and this Man being High Priest and Lazonian too, by the 
first was a Party, and by the /ast had a Power to act the Tragedy they had plotted 
against the poor Man. 

In short, they seiz’d him without any Crime alledg’d, took violently from him 
his Licence, as a Crolian Priest, by which the Law justify’d what he had done, 











pretending it was forg’d, and after very ill Treating him, condemn’d him to the 
Wars, delivers him up for a Souldier, and accordingly carry’d him away. 

But it happen’d, to their great Mortification, that this Man found more Mercy 
from the Men of the Sword, than from those of the Word, and so found means to 
get out of their Hands, and afterwards to undeceive all the Moon, both as to his 
own Character, and as to what he had Suffer’d. 

For some of the Crolians, who began to be made sensible of the Injury done 
the poor Man, advis’d him to have recourse to the Law, and to bring his 
Adversaries before the Criminal Bar. 

But as soon as this was done, good God! what a Scene of Villainy was here 
opened: The poor Man brought up such a Cloud of Witnesses to confront every 
Article of their Charge, and to vindicate his own Character, that when the very 
Judges heard it, tho’ they were all Solunarians themselves, they held up their 
Hands, and declar’d in open Court it was the deepest Track of Villany that ever 
came before them, and that the Actors ought to be made Examples to all the 
Moon. 

The Persons concern’d, us’d all possible Arts to avoid, or at least to delay the 
Shame, and adjourn the Punishment, thinking still to weary the poor Man out. 
But now his Brethren the Crolians began to see themselves wounded 
thro’ his Sides, and above all, finding his Innocence clear’d up beyond all 
manner of dispute, they espous’d his Cause, and assisted him to prosecute his 
Enemies, which he did, till he brought them all to Justice, expos’d them to the 
last Degree, obtain’d the reparation of all his Losses, and a publick Decree of the 
Judges of his Justification and future Repose. 

Indeed when I saw the Proceedings against this poor Man run to a heighth so 
extravagant and monstrous, when I found Malice, Forgery, Subornation, 
Perjury, and a thousand unjustifiable Things which their own Sense, if they had 
any, might ha’ been their Protection against, and which any Child in the Moon 
might ha’ told them must one time or other come upon the Stage and expose 
them; I began to think these People were all in the Crolian Plot too. 

For really such Proceedings as these were the greatest pieces of Service to the 
Crolians as could possibly be done; for as it generally proves in other Places as 
well as in the Moon, that Mischief unjustly contriv’d falls upon the Head of the 
Authors, and redounds to their treble Dishonour, so it was here; the barbarity and 
inhumane Treatment of this Man, made the sober and honest Part even of the 
Solanarians themselves blush for their Brethren, and own that the Punishment 
awarded on them was just. 

Thus the Crolians got ground by the Folly and Madness of their Enemies, and 
the very Engines and Plots laid to injure them, serv’d to bring their Enemies on 





the Stage, and expose both them and their Cause. 

But this was not all, by these incessant Attacks on them as a Party, they began 
to come to their Senses out of a 50 Year slumber, they found the Law on their 
side, and the Government Moderate and Just; they found they might oppose 
Violence with Law, and that when they did fly to the Refuge of Justice, they 
always had the better of their Enemy; flusht with this Success, it put them upon 
considering what Fools they had been all along to bear the Insolence of a few 
hot-headed Men, who contrary to the true Intent and Meaning of the Queen, or 
of the Government, had resolv’d their Destruction. 

It put them upon revolving the State of their own Case, and comparing it with 
their Enemies; upon Examining on what foot they stood, and tho’ Establish’d 
upon a firm Law, yet a violent Party pushing at the overthrow of that 
Establishment, and dissolving the legal Right they had to their Liberty and 
Religion; it put them upon duly weighing the nearness of their approaching Ruin 
and Destruction, and finding things run so hard against them, reflecting upon the 
Extremity of their Affairs, and how if they had not drawn in the High Church- 
Champions to damn the Projects of their own Party, by running at such 
desperate Extremes as all Men of any Temper must of course abhor, they had 
been undone; truly now they began to consider, and to consult with one another 
what was to be done. 

Abundance of Projects were laid before them, some too Dangerous, some too 
Foolish to be put in practice; at last they resolv’d to consult with my 
Philosopher. 

He had been but scurvily treated by them in his Troubles, and so Universally 
abandon’d by the Crolians, that even the Solunarians themselves insulted them 
on that Head, and laugh’d at them for expecting any Body should venture for 
them again. - But he forgetting their unkindness, ask’d them what it was 
they desir’d of him? 

They told him, they had heard that he had reported he could put the Crolians 
in a way to secure themselves from any possibility of being insulted again by the 
Solunarians, and yet not disturb the publick Tranquility, nor break the Laws; and 
they desir’d him, if he knew such a Secret, he would communicate it to them, 
and they would be sure to remember to forget him for it as long as he liv’d. 

He frankly told them he had said so, and it was true, he could put them in a 
way to do all this if they would follow his Directions. What’s that, says one of 
the most earnest Enquirers? - ‘Tis included in one Word, says he, UNITE. 

This most significant Word, deeply and solidly reflected upon, put them upon 
strange and various Conjectures, and many long Debates they had with 
themselves about it; at last they came again to him, and ask’d him what he 








mean’t by it? 

He told them he knew they were Strangers to the meaning of the thing, and 
therefore if they would meet him the next Day he would come prepar’d to 
explain himself; accordingly they meet, when instead of a long Speech they 
expected from him what sort of Union he mean’t, and with who, he brings them 
a Thinking Press, or Cogitator, and setting it down, goes away without speaking 
one Word. 

This Hyerogliphical Admonition was too plain not to let them all into his 
meaning; but still as they are an obstinate People, and not a little valuing 
themselves upon their own Knowledge and Penetration, they slighted the Engine 
and fell to off-hand-Surmises, Guesses and Supposes. 

1. Some concluded he mean’t Unite with the Solunarian Church, and they 
reflected upon his Understanding, that not being the Question in Hand, and 
something remote from their Intention, or the High Solunarians Desire. 

2. Some mean’t Unite to the moderate Party of the Solunarians, and this they 
said they had done already. 

At last some being very Cunning, found it out, that it must be his meaning 
Unite one among another; and even there again they misunderstood him too; and 
some imagin’d he mean’t down right Rebellion, Uniting Power, and Mobbing 
the whole Moon, but he soon convinc’d them of that too. 

At last they took the Hint, that his Advice directed them to Unite their 
subdivided Parties into one general Interest, and to act in Concert upon one 
bottom, to lay aside the Selfish, Narrow, Suspicious Spirit; three Qualifications 
the Crolians were but too justly charg’d with, and begin to act with Courage, 
Unanimity and Largeness of Soul, to open their Eyes to their own Interest, 
maintain a regular and constant Correspondence with one another in all parts of 
the Kingdom, and to bring their civil Interest into a Form. 

The Author of this Advice having thus brought them to understand, and 
approve his Proposal, they demanded his assistance for making the Essay, and 
‘tis a most wonderful thing to consider what a strange effect the alteration of 
their Measures had upon the whole Solunarian Nation. 

As soon as ever they had settled the Methods they resolv’d to act in, they 
form’d a general Council of the Heads of their Party, to be always sitting, to 
reconcile Differences, to unite Parties, to suppress Feuds in their beginning. 

They appointed 3 general Meetings in 3 of the most remote Parts of the 
Kingdom, to be half yearly, and one universal Meeting of Persons deputed to 
concert matters among them in General. 

By that time these Meetings had sat but once, and the Conduct of the Council 
of 12 began to appear, ‘twas a wonder to see the prodigious alteration it made all 


over the Country. 

Immediately a Crolian would never buy any thing but of a Crolian; would 
hire no Servants, employ neither Porter nor Carman, but what were Crolians. 

The Crolians in the Country that wrought and manag’d the Manufactures, 
would employ no body but Crolian Spinners, Crolian Weavers, and the like. 

In their capital City the Merchandizing Crolians would freight no Ships but of 
which the Owners and Commanders were Crolians. 

They call’d all their Cash out of the Solunarian Bank; and as the Act of the 
Cortez confirming the Bank then in being seem’d to be their Support, they made 
it plain that Cash and Credit will make a Bank without a publick Settlement of 
Law; and without these all the Laws in the Moon will never be able to support it. 

They brought all their running Cash into one Bank, and settled a sub-Cash 
depending upon the Grand-Bank in every Province of the Kingdom; in which, by 
a strict Correspondence and crediting their Bills, they might be able to settle a 
Paper Credit over the whole Nation. 

They went on to settle themselves in all sorts of Trade in open Companies, 
and sold off their Interests in the publick Stocks then in Trade. 

If the Government wanted a Million of Mony upon any Emergency, they were 
ready to lend it as a Body, not by different Sums and private Hands blended 
together with their Enemies, but as will appear at large presently, it was only 
Crolian Mony, and pass’d as such. 

Nor were the Consequences of this New Model less considerable than the 
Proposer expected, for the Crolians being generally of the Trading 
Manufacturing part of the World, and very Rich; the influence this method had 
upon the common People, upon Trade, and upon the Publick was very 
considerable every way. 

1. All the Solunarian Trades-Men and Shop-keepers were at their Wits end, 
they sat in their Shops and had little or nothing to do, while the Shops of the 
Crolians were full of Customers, and their People over Head and Ears in 
Business; this turn’d many of the Solunarian Trades-Men quite off of the hooks, 
and they began to break and decay strangely, till at last a great many of them to 
prevent their utter Ruin, turn’d Crolians on purpose to get a Trade; and what 
forwarded that part of it was, that when a Solunarian, who had little or no Trade 
before, came but over to the Crolians, immediately every Body come to Trade 
with him, and his Shop would be full of Customers, so that this presently 
encreas’d the number of the Crolians. 

2. The poor People in the Countries, Carders, Spinners, Weavers, Knitters, 
and all sorts of Manufacturers, run in Crowds to the Crolian Temples for fear of 
being starv’d, for the Crolians were two thirds of the Masters or Employers in 


the Manufactures all over the Country, and the Poor would ha’ been starv’d and 
undone if they had cast them out of Work. Thus infenfibly the Crolians 
encreas’d their number. 

3. The Crolians being Men of vast Cash, they no sooner withdrew their Mony 
from the General Bank but the Bank languisht, Credit sunk, and in a short time 
they had little to do, but dissolv’d of Course. 

One thing remain’d which People expected would ha’ put a Check to this 
Undertaking, and that was a way of Trading in Classes, or Societies, much like 
our East-India Companies in England; and these depending upon publick 
Privileges granted by the Queen of the Country, or her Predecessors, no Body 
could Trade to those Parts but the Persons who had those priviledges: The 
cunning Crolians, who had great Stocks in those Trades, and foresaw they could 
not Trade by themselves without the publick Grant or Charter, contriv’d a way 
to get almost all that Capital Trade into their Hands as follows. 

They concerted Matters, and all at once fell to selling off their Stock, giving 
out daily Reports that they would be no longer concern’d, that it was a losing 
Trade, that the Fund at bottom was good for nothing, and that of two Societies 
the Old one had not 20 per Cent. to divide, all their Debts being paid; that the 
New Society had Traded several Years, but if they were dissolv’d could not say 
that they had got any thing; and that this must be a Cheat at last, and so they 
resolv’d to sell. 

By this Artifice, they daily offering to Sale, and yet in all their Discourse 
discouraging the thing they were to sell no Body could be found to buy. 

The offering a thing to Sale and no Bidders, is a certain never-failing prospect 
of a lowring the Price; from this Method therefore the value of all the Banks, 
Companies, Societies and Stocks in the Country fell to be little or nothing worth; 
and that was to be bought for 40 or 45 Lunarians that was formerly sold at 150, 
and so in proportion of all the rest. 

All this while the Crolians employ’d their Emissaries to buy up privately all 
the Interest or Shares in these Things that any of the Solunarian Party would 
sell. 

This Plot took readily, for these Gentlemen exposing the weakness of these 
Societies, and running down the value of their Stocks, and at the same time 
warily buying at the lowest Prices, not only in time got Possession of the whole 
Trade, with their Grants, Privileges and Stocks, but got into them at a 
prodigiously low and despicable Price. 

They had no sooner thus worm’d them out of the Trade, and got the greatest 
part of the Effects in their own Hands, and consequently the whole Management, 
but they run up the Price of the Funds again as high as ever, and laught at the 


folly of those that sold out. 

Nor could the other People make any Reflections upon the honesty of the 
practice, for it was no Original, but had its birth among the Solunarians 
themselves, of whom 3 or 4 had frequently made a Trade of raising and lowring 
the Funds of the Societies by all the Clandestine Contrivances in the World, and 
had ruin’d abundance of Families to raise their own Fortunes and Estates. 

One of the greatest Merchants in the Moon rais’d himself by this Method to 
such a heighth of Wealth, that he left all his Children married to Grandees, 
Dukes, and Great Folks; and from a Mechanick Original, they are now rankt 
among the Lunarian Nobility, while multitudes of ruin’d Families helpt to build 
his Fortune, by sinking under the Knavery of his Contrivance. 

His Brother in the same Iniquity, being at this time a Man of the Feather, has 
carry’d on the same intrieguing Trade with all the Face and Front imaginable; it 
has been nothing with him to persuade his most intimate Friends to Sell, or Buy, 
just as he had occasion for his own Interest to have it rise, or fall, and so to make 
his own Market of their Misfortune. Thus he has twice rais’d his Fortunes, for 
the House of Feathers demolisht him once, and yet he has by the same 
clandestine Management work’d himself up again. 

This civil way of Robbing Houses, for I can esteem it no better, was carry’d on 
by a middle sort of People, call’d in the Moon BLOUTEGONDEGOURS, which 
which signifies Men with two Tongues, or in English, Stock-Jobbing Brokers. 

These had formerly such an unlimited Power and were so numerous, that 
indeed they govern’d the whole Trade of the Country; no Man knew when he 
Bought or Sold, for tho’ they pretended to Buy and Sell, and Manage for other 
Men whose Stocks they had very much at Command, yet nothing was more 
frequent than when they bought a thing cheap, to buy it for themselves; if dear, 
for their Employer; if they were to Sell, if the Price rise, it was Sold, if it Fell, it 
was Unsold; and by this Art no body got any Mony but themselves, that at last, 
excepting the two capital Men we spoke of before, these govern’d the Prizes of 
all things, and nothing could be Bought or Sold to Advantage but thro’ their 
hands; and as the Profit was prodigious, their number encreas’d accordingly, so 
that Business seem’d engross’d by these Men, and they govern’d the main 
Articles of Trade. 

This Success, and the Imprudence of their Conduct, brought great Complaints 
against them to the Government, and a Law was made to restrain them, both in 
Practice and Number. 

This Law has in some measure had its Effect, the number is not only lessen’d, 
but by chance some honester Men than usual are got in among them, but they 
are so very, very, very Few, hardly enough to save a Man’s Credit that shall 


vouch for them. 

Nay, some People that pretend to understand their Business better than I do, 
having been of their Number, have affirm’d, it is impossible to be honest in the 
employment. 

I confess when I began to search into the Conduct of these Men, at least of 
some of them, I found there were abundance of black Stories to be told of them, 
a great deal known, and a great deal more unknown; for they were from the 
beginning continually Encroaching into all sorts of People and Societies, and in 
Conjunction with some that were not qualify’d by Law, but meerly Voluntarily, 
call’d in the Moon by a hard long Word, in English signifying PROJECTORS 
these erected Stocks in Shadows, Societies in Nubibus, and Bought and Sold 
meer Vapour, Wind, Emptiness and Bluster for Mony, till they drew People in to 
lay out their Cash, and then laught at them. 

Thus they erected Paper Societies, Linnen Societies, Sulphur Societies, 
Copper Societies, Glass Societies, Sham Banks, and a thousand mock Whimsies 
to hook unwary People in; at last sold themselves out, left the Bubble to float a 
little in the Air, and then vanish of it self. 

The other sort of People go on after all this; and tho’ these Projectors began to 
be out of Fashion, they always found one thing or other to amuse and deceive the 
Ignorant, and went Jobbing on into all manner of things, Publick as well as 
Private, whether the Revenue, the Publick Funds, Loans, Annuities, Bear-Skins, 
or any thing. 

Nay they were once grown to that extravagant highth, that they began to 
Stock-Job the very Feathers of the Consolidator, and in time the King’s 
employing those People might have had what Feathers they had occasion for, 
without concerning the Proprietors of the Lands much about them. 

‘Tis true this began to be notorious, and receiv’d some check in a former 
meeting of the Feathers; but even now, when I came away, the three Years 
expiring, and by Course a new Consolidator being to be built, they were as busie 
as ever. Bidding, Offering, Procuring, Buying, Selling, and Jobbing of Feathers 
to who bid most; and notwithstanding several late wholesome and strict Laws 
against all manner of Collusion, Bribery and clandestine Methods, in the 
Countries procuring these Feathers; never was the Moon in such an uproar about 
picking and culling the Feathers, such Bribery, such Drunkenness, such 
Caballing, especially among the High Solunarian Clergy and the Lazognians, 
such Feasting, Fighting and Distraction, as the like has never been known. 

And that which is very Remarkable, all this not only before the Old 
Consolidator was broke up, but even while it was actually whole and in use. 

Had this hurry been to send up good Feathers, there had been the less to say, 


but that which made it very strange to me was, that where the very worst of all 
the Feathers were to be found, there was the most of this wicked Work; and tho’ 
it was bad enough every where, yet the greatest bustle and contrivance was in 
order to send up the worst Feathers they could get. 

And indeed some Places such Sorry, Scoundrel, Empty, Husky, Wither’d, 
Decay’d Feathers were offer’d to the Proprietors, that I have sometimes 
wonder’d any one could have the Impudence to send up such ridiculous Feathers 
to make a Consolidator, which, as is before observ’d, is an Engine of such 
Beauty, Usefulness and Necessity. 

And still in all my Observation, this Note came in my way, there was always 
the most bustle and disturbance about the worst Feathers. 

It was really a melancholly Thing to consider, and had this Lunar World been 
my Native Country, I should ha’ been full of concern to see that one thing, on 
which the welfare of the whole Nation so much depended, put in so ill a Method, 
and gotten into the management of such Men, who for Mony would certainly ha’ 
set up such Feathers, that wherever the Consolidator should be form’d, it would 
certainly over-set the first Voyage; and if the whole Nation should happen to be 
Embarkt in it, on the dangerous Voyage to the Moon, the fall would certainly 
give them such a Shock, as would put them all into Confusion, and open the 
Door to the Gallunarian, or any Foreign Enemy to destroy them. 

It was really strange that this should be the Case, after so many Laws, and so 
lately made, against it; but in this, those People are too like our People in 
England, who have the best Laws the worst executed of any Nation under 
Heaven. 

For in the Moon this hurry about choosing of Feathers was grown to the 
greatest heighth imaginable, as if it encreast by the very Laws that were made to 
suppress it; for now at a certain publick Place where the Bloutegondegours us’d 
to meet every Day, any Body that had but Mony enough might buy a Feather at a 
reasonable Rate, and never go down into the Country to fetch it; nay, the Trade 
grew so hot, that of a sudden as if no other Business was in Hand, all people 
were upon it, and the whole Market was chang’d from Selling of Bear-Skins, to 
Buying of Feathers. 

Some gave this for a Reason why all the Stocks of the Societies fell so fast, 
but there were other Reasons to be given for that, such as Clubs, Cabals, Stock- 
Jobbers, Knights, Merchants and Thie—-s. I mean a private Sort, not such as are 
frequently Hang’d there, but of a worse Sort, by how much they merit that 
Punishment more, but are out of the reach of the Law, can Rob and pick Pockets 
in the Face of the Sun, and laugh at the Families they Ruin, bidding Defiance to 
all legal Resentment. 


To this height things were come under the growing Evil of this sort of People. 

And yet in the very Moon where, as I have noted, the People are so exceeding 
clear Sighted, and have such vast helps to their perceptive Faculties, such Mists 
are sometimes cast before the publick Understanding, that they cannot see the 
general Interest. 

This was manifest, in that just as I came away from that Country, the great 
Council of their Wise Men, the Men of the Feather, were a going to repeal the 
old Law of Restraining the Number of these People; and tho’ as it was, there was 
not Employment for half of them, there being 100 in all, and not above 5 honest 
ones; yet when I came away they were going to encrease their Number. I have 
nothing to say to this here, only that all Wise Men that understand Trade were 
very much concern’d at it, and lookt upon it as a most destructive Thing to the 
Publick, and forboding the same mischiefs that Trade suffer’d before. 

It was the particular Misfortune to these Lunar People that this Country had a 
better Stock of Governors in all Articles of their Well-fare, than in their Trade; 
their Law Affairs had good Judges, their Church good Patriarchs, except, as 
might be excepted; their State good Ministers, their Army good Generals, and 
their Consolidator good Feathers; but in Matters relating to Trade, they had this 
particular Misfortune, that those Cases always came before People that did not 
understand them. 

Even the Judges themselves were often found at a Loss to determine Causes of 
Negoce, such as Protests, Charter-Parties, Avarages, Baratry, Demorage of 
Ships, Right of detaining Vessels on Demorage, and the like; nay, the very Laws 
themselves are fain to be silent and yield in many things a Superiority to the 
Custom of Merchants. 

And here I began to Congratulate my Native Country, where the Prudence of 
the Government has provided for these things, by Establishing in a Commission 
of Trade some of the most experienc’d Gentlemen in the Nation, to Regulate, 
Settle, Improve, and revive Trade in General, by their unwearyed Labours, and 
most consummate Understanding; and this made me pity these Countries, and 
think it would be an Action worthy of this Nation, and be spoken of for Ages to 
come to their Glory, if in meer Charity they would appoint or depute these 
Gentlemen to go a Voyage to those Countries of the Moon, and bless those 
Regions with the Schemes of their sublime Undertakings, and discoveries in 
Trade. 

But when I was expressing my self thus, my Philosopher interrupted me, and 
told me I should see they were already furnisht for that purpose, when I came to 
examine the publick Libraries, of which by it self. 

But I was farther confirm’d in my Observation of the weakness of the publick 


Heads of that Country, as to Trade, when I saw another most preposterous Law 
going forward among them, the Title of which was specious, and contain’d 
something relating to employing the Poor, but the substance of it absolutely 
destructive to the very Nature of their Trade, tending to Transposing, 
Confounding and Destroying their Manufactures, and to the Ruin of all their 
Home-Commerce; never was Nation so blind to their own Interest as these 
Lunarian Law Makers, and the People who were the Contrivers of this Law were 
so vainly Conceited, so fond of the guilded Title, and so positively Dogmatick, 
that they would not hear the frequent Applications of Persons better acquainted 
with those things than themselves, but pusht it on meerly by the strength of their 
Party, for the Vanity of being Authors of such a Contrivance. 

But to return to the new Model of the Crolians. The advice of the Lunarian 
Philosopher run now thro’ all their Affairs, UNITE was the Word thro’ all the 
Nation, in Trade, in Cash, in Stocks, as I noted before. 

If a Solunarian Ship was bound to any Out Port, no Crolian would load any 
Goods aboard; if any Ship came to seek Freight abroad, none of the Crolians 
Correspondents would Ship any thing unless they knew the Owners were 
Crolians; the Crolian Merchants turn’d out all their Solunarian Masters, Sailors 
and Captains from their Ships; and thus, as the Solunarians would have them be 
separated in respect of the Government, Profits, Honours and Offices, they 
resolv’d to separate in every thing else too, and to stand by themselves. 

At last, upon some publick Occasion, the publick Treasurers of the Land sent 
to the capital City, to borrow 500000 Lunarians upon very good Security of 
establisht Funds; truly no Body would lend any Mony, or at least they could not 
raise above a 5th part of that Sum, enquiring at the Bank, at their general 
Societies Cash, and other Places, all was languid and dull, and no Mony to be 
had; but being inform’d that the Crolians had erected a Bank of their own, they 
sent thither, and were answered readily, that whatever Sum the Government 
wanted, was at their Service, only it was to be lent not by particular Persons, but 
such a Grandee being one of the prime Nobility, and who the Crolians now 
call’d their Protector, was to be Treated with about it. 

The Government saw no harm in all this; here was no Law broken, here was 
nothing but Oppression answered with Policy, and Mischief fenc’d against with 
Reason. 

The Government therefore took no Notice of it, nor made any Scruple when 
they wanted any Mony to Treat with this Nobleman, and borrow any Sum of the 
Crolians, as Crolians; on the contrary in the Name of the Crolians; their Head 
or Protector presented their Addresses and Petitions, procur’d Favours on one 
Hand, and Assistance on the other; and thus by degrees and insensibly the 


Crolians became a Politick Body, settled and establish’d by Orders and Rules 
among themselves; and while a Spirit of Unanimity thus run thro’ all their 
Proceedings, their Enemies could never hurt them, their Princes always saw it 
was their Interest to keep Measures with them, and they were sure to have 
Justice upon any Complaint whatsoever. 

When I saw this, it forc’d me to reflect upon Affairs in our own Country; Well, 
said I, ‘tis happy for England that our Dissenters have not this Spirit of Union 
and Largeness of Heart among them; for if they were not a Narrow, mean- 
Spirited, short-Sighted, self-Preserving, friend-Betraying, poor-Neglecting 
People, they might ha’ been every way as Safe, as Considerable, as Regarded 
and as Numerous as the Crolians in the Moon; but it is not in their Souls to do 
themselves Good, nor to Espouse, or Stand by those that would do it for them; 
and ‘tis well for the Church-Men that it is so, for many Attempts have been 
made to save them, but their own narrowness of Soul, and dividedness in Interest 
has always prevented its being effectual, and discourag’d all the Instruments that 
ever attempted to serve them. 

‘Tis confest the Case was thus at first among the Crolians, they were full of 
Divisions among themselves, as I have noted already of the Solunarians, and the 
unhappy Feuds among them, had always not only expos’d them to the Censure, 
Reproach and Banter of their Solunarian Enemies, but it had serv’d to keep them 
under, prevent their being valued in the Government, and given the other Party 
vast Advantages against. 

But the Solunarians driving thus furiously at their Destruction and entire 
Ruin, open’d their Eyes to the following Measures for their preservation: And 
here again the high Solunarians may see, and doubtless whenever they made use 
of the Lunar-Glasses they must see it, that nothing could ha’ driven the Crolians 
to make use of such Methods for their Defence, but the rash Proceedings of their 
own warm Men, in order to suppressing the whole Crolian Interest. And this 
might inform our Countrymen of the Church of England, that it cannot but be 
their Interest to Treat their Brethren with Moderation and Temper, least their 
Extravagances should one time or other drive the other as it were by Force into 
their Senses, and open their Eyes to do only all those Things which by Law they 
may do, and which they are laught at by all the World for not doing. 

This was the very Case in the Moon: The Philosopher, or pretended-such as 
before, had often publish’d, that it was their Interest to UNITE; but their Eyes 
not being open to the true Causes and Necessity of it, their Ears were shut 
against the Council, till Oppression and Necessities drove them to it. 

Accordingly they entred into a serious Debate, of the State of their own 
Affairs, and finding the Advice given, very reasonable; they set about it, and the 


Author gave them a Model, Entitl’d An enquiry into what the Crolians may 
lawfully do, to prevent the certain Ruin of their Interest, and bring their Enemies 
to Peace. 

I will not pretend to examine the Contents of this sublime Tract; but from this 
very Day, we found the Crolians in the Moon, acting quite on a different Foot 
from all their former Conduct, putting on a new Temper, and a new Face, as you 
have hear’d. 

All this while the hot Solunarians cried out Plots, Associations, 
Confederacies, and Rebellions, when indeed here was nothing done but what the 
Laws justify’d, what Reason directed, and what had the Crolians but made use of 
the Cogitator, they would ha’ done 40 Year before. 

The Truth is, the other People had no Remedy, but to cry Murther, and make a 
Noise; for the Crolians went on with their Affairs, and Establisht themselves so, 
that when I came away, they were become a most Solid, and well United Body, 
made a considerable Figure in the Nation, and yet the Government was easy; for 
the Solunarians found when they had attain’d the utmost end of their Wishes, 
her Solunarian Majesty was as safe as before, and the Crolians Property being 
secur’d, they were as Loyal Subjects as the Solunarians, as consistent with 
Monarchy, as useful to it, and as pleas’d with it. 

I cannot but Remark here, that this Union of the Crolians among themselves 
had another Consequence, which made it appear it was not only to their own 
Advantage, but to the general Good of all the Natien. 

For, by little, and little, the Feuds of the Parties cool’d, and the Solunarians 
began to be better reconcil’d to them; the Government was easy and safe, and 
the private Quarrels, as I have been told since, begin to be quite forgot. 

What Blindness, said I to my self, has possest the Dissenters in our unhappy 
Country of England, where by eternal Discords, Feuds, Distrusts and Disgusts 
among themselves, they always fill their Enemies with Hopes, that by pushing at 
them, they may one time or other compleat their Ruin; which Expectation has 
always serv’d as a means to keep open the Quarrel; whereas had the Dissenters 
been United in Interest, Affection and Mannagement among themselves, all this 
Heat had long ago been over, and the Nation, tho’ there had been two Opinions 
had retain’d but one Interest, been joyn’d in Affection, and Peace at Home been 
rais’d up to that Degree that all Wise Men wish, as it is now among the 
Inhabitants of the World in the Moon. 

Tis true, in all the Observations I made in this Lunar Country, the vast 
deference paid to the Persons of Princes began to lessen, and whatever Respect 
they had for the Office, they found it necessary frequently to tell the World that 
on occasion, they could Treat them with less Respect than they pretended to owe 


them. 

For about this time, the Divine Right of Kings, and the Inheritances of Princes 
in the Moon, met with a terrible Shock, and that by the Solunarian Party 
themselves; and insomuch that even my Philosopher, and he was none of the 
Jure Divino Men, neither declar’d, against it. 

They made Crowns perfect Foot-balls, set up what Kings they would, and 
pull’d down such as they did not like, Ratitione Voluntas, right or wrong, as they 
thought best, of which some Examples shall be given by and by. 

After I had thus enquir’d into the Historical Affairs of this Lunar Nation, 
which for its Similitude to my Native Country, I could not but be inquisitive in; I 
wav’d a great many material Things, which at least I cannot enter upon the 
Relation of here, and began to enquire into their Affairs abroad. 

I think I took notice in the beginning of my Account of these parts, that I 
found them engag’d in a tedious and bloody War, with one of the most mighty 
Monarchs of all the Moon. 

I must therefore hint, that among the multitude of things, which for brevity 
sake I omit, the Reader may observe these were some. 

1. That this was the same Monarch who harbour’d and entertain’d the 
Abrogratzian Prince, who was fled as before, and who we are to call the King of 
Gallunaria. 

2. I have omitted the Account of a long and bloody War, which lasted a great 
many Years, and which the present Queens Predecessor, mannag’d with a great 
deal of Bravery and Conduct, and finisht very much to his own Glory, and the 
Nations Advantage. 

3. I have too much omitted to Note, how Barbarously the High Solunarian 
Church Men treated him for all his Services, upbraided him with the Expence of 
the War; and tho’ he sav’d them all from Ruin and Abrogratzianism, yet had not 
one good Word for him, and indeed ‘tis with some difficulty that I pass this over, 
because it might be necessary to observe, besides what is said before, that 
Ingratitude is a Vice in Nature, and practis’d every where, as well as in England. 
So that we need not upbraid the Party among us with their ill Treatment of the 
late King, for these People us’d their good King every Jot as bad, till their 
unkindness perfectly broke his Heart. 

Here also I am oblig’d to omit the Historical Part of the War, and of the Peace 
that follow’d; only I must observe that this Peace was very Precarious, Short 
and Unhappy, and in a few Months the War broke out again, with as much Fury 
as ever. 

In this War happen’d one of the strangest, unaccountable and most 
preposterous Actions, that ever a People in their National Capacity could be 


guilty of. 

Certainly if our People in England, who pretend that Kingship is Jure Divino, 
did but know the Story of which I speak, they would be quite of another Mind; 
wherefore I crave leave to relate part of the History, or Original of this last War, 
as a necessary Introduction to the proper Observations I shall make upon it. 

There was a King of a certain Country in the Moon, call’d in their Language, 
Ebronia, who was formerly a Confederate with the Solunarians. This Prince 
dying without Issue, the great Monarch we speak of, seiz’d upon all his 
Dominions as his Right. - Tho’ if I remember right, he had formerly Swom 
never to lay Claim to it, and after that by a subsequent Treaty had agreed with 
the Solunarian Prince, that another Monarch who claim’d a Right as well as he, 
should divide it between them. 

The breach of this Agreement, and seizing this Kingdom, put almost all the 
Lunar World into a Flame, and War hung over the Heads of all the Northern 
Nations of the Moon, for several Claims were made to the Succession by other 
Princes, and particularly by a certain Potent Prince call’d the Eagle, of an 
Ancient Family, whose Lunar Name I cannot well express, but in English it 
signifies the Men of the great Lip; whether it was Originally a sort of a Nick 
Name, or whether they had any such thing as a great Lip Hereditary to the 
Family, by which they were distinguisht, is not worth my while to Examine. 

‘Tis without question that the successive Right, if their Lunar Successions, are 
Govern’d as ours are in this world, devolv’d upon this Man with the Lip and his 
Families; but the Gallunarian Monarch brought things so to pass, by his 
extraordinary Conduct, that the Ebronian King was drawn in by some of his 
Nobility, who this Prince had Bought and Brib’d to betray their Country to his 
Interest, and particularly a certain High Priest of that Country, to make an 
Assignment, or deed of Gift of all his Dominions to the Grandson of this 
Gallunarian Monarch. 

By Vertue of this Gift, or Legacy, as soon as the King dyed, who was then 
languishing, and as the other Parry alledg’d, not in a very good capacity to make 
a Will; the Gallunarian King sent his Grandson to seize upon the Crown, and 
backing him with suitable Forces, took Possession of all his strong Fortifications 
and Frontiers. 

Nor was this all, the Man with the Lip indeed talkt big, and threatned War 
immediately, but the Solunarians were so unsettl’d at Home, so unprepar’d for 
War, having but just dismist their Auxiliar Troops, and disbanded their own, and 
the Prince was so ill serv’d by his Subjects, that both he and a Powerful 
Neighbour, Nations in the same Interest, were meerly Bullyed by this 
Gallunarian; and as he threatned immediately to Invade them, which they were 





then in no Condition to prevent, he forc’d them both to submit to his Demand, 
tacitely allow what he had done in breaking the Treaty with him, and at last 
openly acknowledge his new King. 

This was indeed a most unaccountable Step, but there was a necessity to 
plead, for he was at their very Doors with his Forces; and this Neighbouring 
People, who they call Mogenites, could not resist him without help from the 
Solunarians, which they were very backward in, notwithstanding the earnest 
Sollicitations of their Prince, and notwithstanding they were oblig’d to do it by a 
solemn Treaty. 

These delays oblig’d them to this strange Step of acknowledging the Invasion 
of their Enemy, and pulling off the Hat to the New King he had set up. 

‘Tis true, the Policy of these Lunar Nations was very Remarkable in this Case, 
and they out-witted the Gallunarian Monarch in it; for by the owning this 
Prince, whom they immediately after Declar’d a Usurper, and made War 
against; they stopt the Mouth of the Gallunarian his Grandfather, took from him 
all pretence of Invading them, and making him believe they were Sincere, 
Wheedl’d him to restore several Thousands of their Men who he had taken 
Prisoners in the Frontier Towns of the Ebronians. 

Had the Gallunarian Prince had but the forecast to ha’ seen, that this was but a 
forc’d pretence to gain Time, and that as soon as they had their Troops clear and 
Time to raise more, they would certainly turn upon him again, he would never 
ha’ been put by with so weak a Trifle as the Ceremony of Congratulation; 
whereas had he immediately pusht at them with all his Forces, they must ha’ 
been Ruin’d, and he had carry’d his Point without much Interruption. 

But here he lost his Opportunity, which he never retriev’d; for ‘tis in the 
Moon, just as ‘tis here, when an Occasion is lost, it is not easy to be recover’d, 
for both the Solunarians and the Mogenites quickly threw off the Mask, and 
declaring this new Prince an Usurper, and his Grandfather an Unjust breaker of 
Treaties, they prepar’d for War against them both. 

As to the Honesty of this matter, my Philosopher and I differ’d extremely, he 
exclaim’d against the Honour of acknowledging a King, with a design to Depose 
him, and pretending Peace when War is design’d; tho’ ‘tis true, they are too 
customary in our World; but however, as to him I insisted upon the lawfulness of 
it, from the universal Custom of Nations, who generally do things ten times 
more Preposterous and Inconsistent, when they suit their Occasions. Yet I hope 
no Body will think I am recommending them by this Relation to the Practice of 
our own Nations, but rather exposing them as unaccountable things never to be 
put in Practice, without quitting all pretences to Justice and national Honesty. 

The Case was this. 


As upon the Progress of Matters before related, the Solunarians and 
Mogenites had made a formal acknowledgment of this new Monarch, the 
Grandson of the Gallunarian King, so as I have hinted already, they had no other 
design than to Depose him, and pull him down. 

Accordingly, as soon as by the aforesaid Wile they had gain’d Breath, and 
furnisht themselves with Forces, they declar’d War against both the Gallunarian 
King, and his Grandson, and entred into strict Confederacy with the Man of the 
great Lip, who was the Monarch of the Eagle, and who by right of Succession, 
had the true Claim to the Ebronian Crowns. 

In these Declarations they alledge that Crowns do not descend by Gift, nor are 
Kingdoms given away by Legacy, like a Gold Ring at a Funeral, and therefore 
this young Prince could have no Right, the former deceas’d King having no 
Right to dispose it by Gift. 

I must allow, that judging by our Reason, and the Practice in our Countries 
here, on this side the Moon; this seem’d plain, and I saw no difference in matters 
of Truth there, or here, but Right and Liberty both of Princes and People seems 
to be the same in that World, as it is in this, and upon this account I thought the 
Reasons of this War very Just, and that the Claim of Right to the Succession of 
the Ebronian Crown, was undoubtedly in the Man with the Lip, and his Heirs, 
and so far the War was most Just, and the Design reasonable. 

And thus far my Lunar Companion agreed with me, and had they gone on so, 
says he, they had my good Wishes, and my Judgment had been Witness to my 
Pretences, that they were in the right. 

But in the prosecution of this War, says he, they went on to one of the most 
Impolitick, Ridiculous, Dishonest, and Inconsistent Actions, that ever any 
Nation in the Moon was guilty of; the Fact was thus. 

Having agreed among themselves that the Ebronian Crown should not be 
possest by the Gallunarian King’s Grandson, they in the next Place began to 
consider who should have it. 

The Man with the Lip had the Title, but he had a great Government of his own, 
Powerful, Happy and Remote, being as is noted, the Lord of the great Eagle, and 
he told them he could not pretend to come to Ebronia to be a King there; his 
eldest Son truly was not only declar’d Heir apparent to his Father, but had 
another Lunarian Kingdom of his own still more remote than that, and he would 
not quit all this for the Crown of Ebronia, so it was concerted by all the 
Confederated Parties, that the second Son of this Prince, the Man with the Lip, 
should be declar’d King, and here lay the Injustice of all the Case. 

I confess at my first examining this Matter, I did not see far into it, nor could I 
reach the Dishonesty of it, and perhaps the Reader of these Sheets may be in the 


same Case; but my old Lunarian Friend being continually exclaiming against 
the Matter, and blaming his Countrymen the Solunarians for the Dishonesty of 
it, but especially the Mogenites, he began to be something peevish with me that I 
should be so dull as not to reach it, and askt me if he should screw me into the 
Thinking-Press for the Clearing up my Understanding. 

At last he told me he would write his particular Sentiments of this whole 
Affair in a Letter to me, which he would so order as it should effectually open 
mine Eyes; which indeed it did, and so I believe it will the Eyes of all that read 
it; to which purpose I have obtain’d of the Author to assist me in the Translation 
of it, he having some Knowledge also in our Sublunar Languages. 

The Sustance of a Letter, wrote to the Author of these Sheets, while he was in 
the Regions of the Moon. 

‘Friend from the Moon, 

‘According to my promise, I hereby give you a Scheme of Solunarian 
Honesty, join’d with Mogenite Policy, and my Opinion of the Action of my 
Countrymen and their Confederates, in declaring their new made Ebronian King. 

‘The Mogenites and Solunarians are look’d upon here to be the Original 
Contrivers of this ridiculous piece of Pageantry, and tho’ some of their 
Neighbours are suppos’d to have a Hand in it, yet we all lay it at the door of their 
Politicks, and for the Honesty of it let them answer it if they can. 

“Tis observ’d here, that as soon as the King of Gallunaria had declar’d that 
he accepted the Will and Disposition of the Crown of Ebronia, in favour of his 
Grandson, and that according to the said Disposition, he had own’d him for 
King; and in order to make it effectual, had put him into immediate Possession 
of the Kingdom. The Mogenites and their Confederates made wonderful 
Clamours at the Injustice of his Proceedings, and particularly on account of his 
breaking the Treaty then lately entred into with the King of the Solunarians and 
the Mogenites, for the settling the Matter of Right and Possession, in case of the 
Demise of the Ebronian King. 

‘However, the King of Gallunaria had no sooner plac’d his Grandson on the 
Throne, but the Mogenites and other Nations, and to all our Wonder, the King of 
Solunaria himself acknowledg’d him, own’d him, sent their Ministers, and 
Compliments of Congratulation, and the like, giving him the Title of King of 
Ebronia. 

‘Tho’ this proceeding had something of Surprize in it, and all Men expected to 
see something more than ordinary Politick in the effect of it, yet it did not give 
half the astonishment to the Lunar World, as this unaccountable Monster of 
Politicks begins to do. 

“We have here two unlucky Fellows, call’d Pasquin and Marforio, these had a 


long Dialogue about this very Matter, and Pasquin as he always lov’d Mischief, 
told a very unlucky Story to his Comrade, of a high Mogenite Skipper, as 
follows. 

‘A Mogenite Ship coming from a far Country, the Custom House Officers 
found some Goods on Board, which were Controband, and for which they 
pretended the Ship and Goods were all Confiscated; the Skipper, or Captain in a 
great Fright, comes up to the Custom-House, and being told he must Swear to 
something relating to his taking in those Goods, reply’d in his Country Jargon, 
Ya, dat sall Ick doen Myn Heer; or in English, Ay, Ay, I’ll Swear. - But 
finding they did not assure him that it would clear his Ship he scruples the Oath 
again, at which they told him it would clear his Ship immediately. Hael, well 
Myn Heer, says the Mogen Man, vat mot Ick sagen, Ick sall all Swear myn Skip 
to salvare, i.e. I shall Swear any thing to save my Skip. 

“We apply this Story thus. 

‘If the Mogenites did acknowledge the King of Ebronia, we did believe it was 
done to save the Skip; and when they reproacht the Gallunarian King, with 
breaking the Treaty of Division, we us’d to say we would all break thro’ twice as 
many Engagements for half as much Advantage. 

‘This setting up a new King, against a King on the Throne, Acknowledg’d and 
Congratulated by them, is not only look’d on in the Lunar World, as a thing 
Ridiculous, but particularly Infamous, that they should first acknowledge a King, 
and then set up the Title of another. If the Title of the first Ebronian King be 
good, this must be an Impostor, an Usurper of another Man’s Right; if it was not 
good, why did they acknowledge him, and give him the full Title of all the 
Ebronian Dominions? Caress and Congratulate him, and make a publick Action 
of it to his Ambassador. 

‘Will they tell us they were Bully’d, and Frighted into it? that is to own they 
may be hufft into an ill Action; for owing a Man in the Posession of what is none 
of his own, is an ill thing, and he that may be hufft into one ill Action, may by 
Consequence be hufft into another, and so into any thing. 

‘What will they say for doing it? we have heard there has been in the World 
you came from, a way found out to own Kings de Facto, but not de Jure; if they 
will fly to that ridiculous Shift, let them tell the World so, that we may know 
what they mean, for those foolish things are not known here. 

‘If they own’d the King of Ebronia voluntarily, and acknowledg’d his Right 
as we thought they had; how then can this young Gentleman have a Title, unless 
they have found out a new Division, and so will have two Kings of Ebronia, 
make them Partners, and have a Gallunarian King of Ebronia, and a Mogenite 
King of Ebronia, both together? 





‘Our Lunar Nations, Princes and States, whatever they may do in your World, 
always seek for some Pretences at least to make their Actions seem Honest, 
whither they are so or no; and therefore they generally publish Memorials, 
Manifesto’s and Declarations, of their Reasons why, and on what account they 
do so, or so; that those who have any Grounds to charge them with Unjustice, 
may be answer’d, and silenc’d; ‘tis for the People in your Country, to fall upon 
their Neighbours, only because they will do it, and make probability of 
Conquest, a sufficient Reason of Conquest; the Lunarian Nations are seldom so 
destitute of Modesty, but that they will make a shew of Justice, and make out the 
Reasons of their Proceedings; and tho’ sometimes we find even the Reasons 
given for some Actions are weak enough; yet it is a bad Cause indeed, that can 
neither have a true Reason, nor a pretended one. The custom of the Moon has 
oblig’d us to show so much respect to Honesty, that when our Actions have the 
least colour of Honesty, yet we will make Reasons to look like a Defence, 
whether it be so or no. 

‘But here is an Action that has neither reality, nor pretence, here is not Face 
enough upon it to bear an Apology. First, they acknowledge one King, and then 
set up another King against him; either they first acknowledg’d a wrong King, 
and thereby became Parties to a Usurper, or they act now against all the Rules of 
common Justice in the World, to set up a sham King, to pull down a true one, 
only because ‘tis their Interest to have it so. 

‘This makes the very Name of a Solunarian scandalous to all the Moon, and 
Mankind look upon them with the utmost Prejudice, as if they were a Nation 
who had sold all their Honesty to their Interest; and who could act this way to 
Day, and that way to Morrow, without any regard to Truth, or the Rule of 
Honour, Equity or Conscience; This is Swearing any thing to save the Skip; and 
never let any Man Reproach the Gallunarian King with breaking the Treaty of 
Division, and disregarding the Faith and Stipulations of Leagues; for this is an 
Action so inconsistent with it self, so incongruous to common Justice, to the 
Reason and Nature of things, that no History of any of these latter Times can 
parallel it, and ‘tis past the Power of Art to make any reasonable Defence for it. 

‘Indeed some lame Reasons are given for it by our Polititians. First, they say 
the Prince with the great Lip was extremely prest by the Gallunarians at Home 
in his own Country, and not without apprehensions of seeing them e’er long, 
under the Walls of his capital City. 

‘From this circumstance of the Man with the Lip, ‘twas not irrational to expect 
that he might be induc’d to make a separate Peace with the Gallunarians, and 
serve them as he did once the Prince of Berlindia at the Treaty of Peace in a 
former War, where he deserted him after the solemnest Engagements never to 


make Peace without him; but his pressing Occasions requiring it, concluded a 
Peace without him, and left him to come out of the War, as well as he could, tho’ 
he had come into it only for his Assistance. Now finding him in danger of being 
ruin’d by the Gallunarian Power, and judging from former Practice in like 
Cases, that he might be hurry’d into a Peace, and leave them in the Lurch; they 
have drawn him into this Labrinth, as into a Step, which can never be receded 
from without the utmost Affront and Disgrace, either to the Family of the 
Gallunarian, or of the Lip; an Action which in its own Nature, is a Defiance of 
the whole Gallunarian Power, and without any other Manifesto, may be taken as 
a Declaration from the House of the Lip, to the Gallunarian, that this War shall 
never end, till one of those two Families are ruin’d and reduc’d. 

‘What Condition the Prince with the Lip’s Power is in, to make such a huff at 
this Time, shall come under Examination by and by; in the mean time the 
Solunarians have clench’d the Nail, and secur’d the War to last as long as they 
think convenient. 

‘If the Gallunarians should get the better, and reduce the Man with the Lip to 
Terms never so disadvantageous, he cannot now make a Peace without leave 
from the Solunarians and the Mogenites, least his Son should be ruin’d also. 
- Or if he should make Articles for himself, it must be with ten times the 
Dishonour that he might have done before. 

‘Politicians say, ‘tis never good for a Prince to put himself into a case of 
Desperation. This is drawing the Sword, and throwing away the Scabbard; if a 
Disaster should befal him, his Retreat is impossible, and this must have been 
done only to secure the Man with the Lip from being hufft, or frighted into a 
separate Peace. 

‘The second Reason People here give, why the Solunarians are concerning 
themselves in this Matter, is drawn from Trade. 

‘The continuing of Ebronia in the Hands of the Gallunarians, will most 
certainly be the Destruction of the Solunarian and Mogenites Trade, both to that 
Kingdom, and the whole Seas on that side of the Moon; as this Article includes a 
fifth Part of all the Trade of the Moon, and would in Conjunction with the 
Gallunarians at last bring the Mastership of the Sea, out of the Hands of the 
other, so it would in effect be more detriment to those two Nations, than ten 
Kingdoms lost, if they had them to part with. 

‘This the Solunarians foreseeing, and being extremely sensible of the entire 
Ruin of their Trade, have left no Stone unturn’d to bring this piece of Pageantry 
on the Stage, by which they have hook’d in the Old Black Eagle to plunge 
himself over Head and Ears in the Quarrel, in such a manner, as he can never go 
back with any tolerable Honour; he can never quit his Son and the Crown of 





Ebronia, without the greatest Reproach and Disgrace of all the World in the 
Moon. 

‘Now whether one, or both of these Reasons are true in this Case, as most 
believe both of them to be true; the Policy of my Countrymen, the Solunarians is 
visible indeed, but as for their Honesty, it is past finding out. 

‘But it is objected here, this Son of the Lip has an undoubted Right to the 
Crown of Ebronia. We do not Fight now to set up an Usurper, but to pull down 
an Usurper, and it has been made plain by the Manifesto, that the giving a 
Kingdom by Will, is no conveyance of Right; the Prince of the Eagle has an 
undoubted Right, and they Fight to maintain it. 

‘Tf this be true, then we must ask these High and Mighty Gentlemen how came 
they to recognize and acknowledge the present King on the Throne? why did 
they own an Usurper if he be such? either one or other must be an act of 
Cowardize and Injustice, and all the Politicks of the Moon cannot clear them of 
one of these two Charges; either they were Cowardly Knaves before, or else they 
must be Cunning Knaves now. 

‘If the Young Eagle has an undoubted Title now, so he had before, and they 
knew it as well before, as they do now; what can they say for themselves, why 
they should own a King, who they knew had no Title, or what can they say for 
going to pull down one that has a Title? 

‘T must be allow’d to distinguish between Fighting with a Nation, and Fighting 
with the King. For Example. Our Quarrel with the Gallunarians is with the 
whole Nation, as they are grown too strong for their Neighbours. But our 
Quarrel with Ebronia is not with the Nation, but with their King, and this 
Quarrel seems to be unjust in this particular, at least in them who own’d him to 
be King, for that put an end to the Controversy. 

‘‘Tis true, the Justice of publick Actions, either in Princes, or in States, is no 
such nice Thing, that any Body should be surpriz’d, to see the Government 
forfeit their Faith, and it seems the Solunarians are no more careful this way, 
than their Neighbours. But then those People should in especial manner forbear 
to reproach Other Nations and Princes, with the breaches which they themselves 
are subject too. 

‘As to the Eagle, we have nothing to say to the Honesty of his declaring his 
Son King of Ebronia, for as is hinted before, he never acknowledg’d the Title of 
the Usurper, but always declar’d, and insisted on his own undoubted Right, and 
that he would recover it if he could. 

‘Without doubt the Eagle has a Title by Proximity of Blood, founded on the 
renunciation of the King of Gallunaria formerly mention’d, and if the Will of 
the late King be Invalid, or he had no Right to give the Soveraignty of his 


Kingdoms away, then the Eagle is next Heir. 

‘But as we quit his Morals, and justify the Honesty of his Proceedings in the 
War, against the present King of Ebronia, so in this Action of declaring his 
second Son. We must begin to question his Understanding, and saying a respect 
of decency, it looks as if his Musical Head was out of Tune, to Illus tratellus. I 
crave leave to tell you a Story out of your own Country, which we have heard of 
hither. A French Man that could speak but broken English, was at the Court of 
England, when on some occasion he happen’d to hear the Title of the King of 
England read thus, Charles the II. King of England, Scotland France and 
Treland. 

‘Vat is dat you say? says Monsieur, being a little affronted, the Man reads it 
again, as before. Charles the Second, King of England, Scotland, France and 
Treland. Charles the Second, King of France! Ma Foy, says the French 
Man, you can no read, Charles the Second, King of France, ha! ha! ha! Charles 
the Second, King of France, when he can catch. Any one may apply the Story, 
whether it was a true one or no. 

‘All the Lunar World looks on it, therefore, as a most Ridiculous, Senseless 
Thing, to make a Man a King of a Country he has not one Foot of Land in, nor 
can have a Foot there, but what he must Fight for. As to the probability of 
gaining it, I have nothing to say to it, but if we may guess at his Success there, 
by what has been done in other Parts of the Moon, we find he has Fought three 
Campaigns, to lose every Foot he had got. 

‘It had been much more to the Honour of the Eagle’s Conduct, and of the 
young Hero himself, first to ha’ let him ha’ fac’d his Enemy in the Field, and as 
soon as he had beaten him, the Ebronians would have acknowledg’d him fast 
enough; or his own Victorious Troops might have Proclaim’d him at the Gate of 
their Capital City; and if after all, the Success of the War had deny’d him the 
Crown he had fought for, he had the Honour to have shown his Bravery, and he 
had been where he was, a Prince of the Great Lip. A Son of the Eagle is a Title 
much more Honourable than a King Without a Crown, without Subjects, without 
a Kingdom, and another Man upon his Throne; but by this declaring him King, 
the old Eagle has put him under a necessity of gaining the Kingdom of Ebronia, 
which at best is a great hazard, or if he fails to be miserably despicable, and to 
bear all his Life the constant Chagrin of a great Title and no Possession. 

‘How ridiculous will this poor Young Gentleman look, if at last he should be 
forc’d to come Home again without his Kingdom? what a King of Clouts will he 
pass for, and what will this King-making old Gentlemen, his Father say, when 
the young Hero shall tell him, your Majesty has made me Mock King for all the 
World to laugh at. 





‘““Twas certainly the weakest Thing that could be, for the Eagle thus to make 
him a King of that, which, were the probability greater than it is, he may easily, 
without the help of a Miracle, be disappointed of. 

‘“‘Tis true, the Confederates talk big, and have lately had a great Victory, and 
if Talk will beat the King of Ebronia out of his Kingdom, he is certainly undone, 
but we do not find the Gallunarians part with any thing they can keep, nor that 
they quit any thing without Blows; It must cost a great deal of Blood and 
Treasure before this War can be ended; if absolute Conquest on one side must be 
the Matter, and if the Design on Ebronia should miscarry, as one Voyage thither 
has done already, where are we then? Let any Man but look back, and consider 
what a sorry Figure your Confederate Fleet in your World had made, after their 
Andalusian Expedition, if they had not more by Fate than Conduct, chopt upon a 
Booty at Vigo as they came back. 

‘In the like condition, will this new King come back, if he should go for a 
Kingdom and should not Catch, as the French Man call’d it. “Tis in the Sense of 
the probability of this miscarriage, that most Men wonder at these unaccountable 
Measures, and think the Eagles Councils look a little Wildish, as if some of his 
great Men were grown Dilirious and Whymsical, that fancy’d Crowns and 
Kingdoms were to come and go, just as the great Divan at their Court should 
direct. This confusion of Circumstances has occasion’d a certain Copy of Verses 
to appear about the Moon, which in our Characters may be read as follows. 

Wondelis Idulasin na Perixola Metartos, 

Strigunia Crolias Xerin Hytale fylos; 
Farnicos Galvare Orpto sonamel Egonsberch, 
Sih lona Sipos Gullia Ropta Tylos. 
‘Which may be English’d thus. 
Cesar you Trifle with the World in vain, 
Think rather now of Germany than Spain; 
He’s hardly fit to fill th’ Eagle’s Throne, 
Who gives new Crowns, and can’t protect his own. 

‘But after all to come closer to the Point, if I can now make it out that 
whatever it was before, this very Practice of declaring a second Son to be King 
of Ebronia, has publickly own’d the Proceedings of the King of Gallunaria to be 
Just, and the Title of his Grandson to be much better than the Title of the now 
declar’d King, what shall we call it then? 

‘In order to this, ‘tis first necessary to examine the Title of the present King, 
and to enter into the history of his coming to the Crown, in which I shall be very 
Brief. 

‘The last King of Ebronia dying without Issue, and a former Renunciation 


taking place, the Succession devolves on the House of the Eagle as before, of 
whom the present Eagle is the eldest Branch. 

‘But the late King of Ebronia, to prevent the Succession of the Eagle’s Line, 
makes a Will, and supplies the Proviso of Renunciation by Devising, Giving or 
Bequeathing the Crown to the Grandson of his Sister. 

‘The King of Gallunaria insists that this is a lawful Title to the Crown, and 
seizes it accordingly, inflating his Grandson in the Possession. 

‘The Eagle alledges the Renunciation to confirm his Title as Heir; and as to 
the Will of the late King, he says Crowns cannot descend by Gift, and tho’ the 
late King had an undoubted Right to enjoy it himself, he had none to give it 
away. 

‘To make the application of this History as short as may be, I demand then 
what Right has the Eagle to give it to his second Son? if Crowns are not to 
descend by Gift, he may have a Right to enjoy it, but can have none to give it 
away, but if he has a Right to give it away; so had the former King, and then the 
present King has a better Title to it than the new one, because his Gift was Prior 
to this of the Eagle. 

‘IT would be glad to see this answer’d; and if it can’t, then I Query whether the 
Eagle’s Senses ought not to be question’d, for setting up a Title very Foundation 
for which he quarrels at him that is in Possession, and so confirm the honesty of 
the Possessor’s Title by his own Practice.? 

‘From the whole, I make no Scruple to say that either the Eagle’s second Son 
has no Title to the Kingdom of Ebronia, or else giving of Crowns is a legal 
Practice; and if Crowns may descend by Gift, then has the other King a better 
Title than he, because it was given him first, and the Eagle has only given away 
what he had no Right to, because ‘twas given away before he had any Title to it 
himself. 

‘Further, the Posterity of the Eagle’s eldest Son are manifestly injur’d in this 
Action, for Kings can no more give away their Crowns from their Posterity, than 
from themselves; if the Right be in the Eagle, ‘tis his, as he’s the eldest Male 
Branch of the House of the great Lip, not as he is Eagle, and from him the 
Crown of Ebronia by the same Right of Devolution descends to his Posterity, 
and rests on the Male Line of every eldest Branch. If so, no Act of Renunciation 
can alter this Succession, for that is a Gift, and the Gift is exploded, or else the 
whole House of the great Lip is excluded; so that let the Argument be turn’d and 
twisted never so many ways, it all Centers in this, that the present Person can 
have no Title to the Crown of Ebronia. 

‘If he has any Title, ‘tis from the Gift of his Father and elder Brother; if the 
Gift of a Crown is no good Title, then his Title cannot be good; If the Gift of a 


Crown is a good Title, then the Crown was given away before, and so neither he 
nor his Father has any Title. 

‘Let him that can answer these Paradoxes defend his Title if he can; and what 
shall we now say to the War in Ebronia, only this, that they are going to fight for 
the Crown of Ebronia? and to take it away from one that has no Right to it, to 
give it to one that has a less Right than he, and ‘tis to be fear’d that if Heaven be 
Righteous, ‘twill succeed accordingly. 

‘The Gentlemen of Letters who have wrote of this in our Lunar World, on the 
Subject of the Gallunarians Title, have took a great deal of Liberty in the 
Eagle’s behalf, to Banter and Ridicule the Gallunarian sham of a Title, as if it 
were a pretence too weak for any Prince to make use of, to talk of Kings giving 
their Crowns by Will. 

Kingdoms and Governments, says a Learned Lunar author, are not things of 
such indifferent Value to be given away, like a Token left for a Legacy. If any 
Prince has ever given or transferr’d his Government, it has been done by solemn 
Act, and the People have been call’d to assent and confirm such Concessions. 

‘Then the same Author goes on, to Treat the King of Gallunaria with a great 
deal of Severity, and exposes his Politicks, that he should think to put upon the 
Moon with so empty, so weak, so ridiculous a Pretence, as the Will of a weak 
Headed Prince, who neither had a Right to give his Crown, nor a Brain to know 
what he was doing, and he laughs to think what the King of Gallunaria would 
have said to have such a dull Trick as that, put upon him in any such Case. 

‘Now when we have been so Witty upon this very Article, of giving away the 
Crown to the King of Gallunaria’s Grandson, as an incongruous and ridiculous 
Thing, shall we come to make the same Incongruity be the Foundation of a War? 

‘With what Justice can we make a War for a Prince who has only a good Title, 
by Vertue of the self same Action which makes the Grandson of his Enemy have 
a bad Title. 

‘T always thought we had a Just Ground to make War on Ebronia, as we were 
bound by former Alliances to assist the Eagle in the recovery of it in case of the 
death of the late King of that Country. 

‘But now the Eagle has refus’d the Succession, and his Eldest Son has refus’d 
it, I would be glad to see it prov’d how the second Son can have a Title, and yet 
the other King have no Title. 

‘What a strange sort of a Thing is the Crown of Ebronia, that two of the 
greatest Princes of the Lunar World should Fight, not who shall have it, for 
neither of them will accept of it, but who shall have the Power of giving it away. 

‘Here are four Princes refuse it; the King of Gallunaria’s Sons had a Title in 
Right of their Mother, and ‘twas not the former Renunciations that would have 


barr’d them, if this softer way had not been found out; for time was it has been 
pleaded on behalf of the eldest Son of the Gallunarian King, that his Mother 
could not give away his Right before he was born. 

‘Then the Eagle has a Right, and under him his eldest Son; and none of all 
these four will accept of the Crown; I believe all the Moon can’t find four more 
that would refuse it. 

‘Now, tho’ none of these think it worth accepting themselves, yet they fall out 
about the Right of giving it away. The King of Gallunaria will not accept of it 
himself, but he gets a Gift from the last Incumbent. This, says the Eagle, can’t be 
a good Title, for the late King had no Right to make a Deed of Gift of the 
Crown, since a King is only Tennant for Life, and Succession of Crowns either 
must descend by a Lineal Progression in the Right of Primogeniture, or else they 
lose the Tenure, and devolve on the People. 

‘Now as this Argument holds good the Eagle has an undoubted Title to the 
Crown of Ebronia: But then, says his Eaglish Majesty, I cannot accept of the 
Crown my self for I am the Eagle, and my eldest Son has two Kingdoms 
already, and is in a fair way to be Eagle after me, and ‘tis not worth while for 
him, but I have a second Son, and we will give it him. 

‘Now may the King of Gallunaria say, if one Gift is good, another is good, 
and ours is the first Gift, and therefore we will keep it; and tho’ I solemnly 
declare I should be very sorry to see the Crown of Ebronia rest in the House of 
the Gallunarian, because our Trade will suffer exceedingly; yet if never so much 
damage were to come of it, we ought to do Justice in the World; if neither the 
Eagle nor his eldest Son will be King of Ebronia, but a Deed of Gift shall be 
made, the first Gift has the Right, for nothing can be given away to two People at 
once, and ‘tis apparent that the late King had as much Right to give it away as 
any Body. 

‘The poor Ebronians are in a fine Condition all this while, that no Body 
concerns them in the Matter; neither Party has so much as thought it worth while 
to ask them who they would have to Reign over them, here has been no 
Assembly, no Cortez, no Meeting of the People of Ebronia, neither Collectively 
or Representatively, no general Convention of the Nobility, no House of 
Feathers, but Ebronia lies as the spoil of the Victor wholly passive, and her 
People and Princes, as if they were wholly unconcern’d, lie by and look on, 
whoever is like to be King, they are like to suffer deeply by the Strife, and yet 
neither side has thought fit to consult them about it. 

‘The conclusion of the whole Matter is in short this, here is certainly a false 
Step taken, how it shall be rectify’d is not the present Business, nor am I Wise 
enough to Prescribe. One Man may do in a Moment what all the Lunar World 


cannot undo in an Age. ‘Tis not be thought the Eagle will be prevail’d on to 
undo it, nay he has Sworn not to alter it. 

‘T am not concern’d to prove the Title of the present King of Ebronia, no, nor 
of the Eagles neither; but I think I can never be answer’d in this, that this Gift of 
the Eagles to his second Son is preposterous, inconsistent with all his Claim to 
the Crown, and the greatest confirmation of the Title of his Enemy that it was 
possible to give, and no doubt the Gallunarians will lay hold of the Argument. 

‘If this Prince was the Eagle’s eldest Son, he might have a Just Right from the 
concession of his Father, because the Right being inherent, he only receiv’d from 
him an Investiture of Time, but as this young Gentleman is a second Son he has 
no more Right, his elder Brother being alive, than your Grand Seignior, or Czar 
of Muscovy in your World. 

‘Let them Fight then for such a Cause, who valuing only the Pay, make War a 
Trade, and Fight for any thing they are bid to Fight for, and as such value not the 
Justice of the War, nor trouble their Heads about Causes and Consequences, so 
they have their Pay, ‘tis well enough for them. 

‘But were the Justice of the War examin’d, I can see none, this Declaring a 
new King who has no Right but by a Gift, and pulling down one that had it by a 
Gift before, has so much Contradiction in it, that I am afraid no Wise Man, or 
Honest Man will embark in it. 

Your 
Humble Servant, 
The Man in the Moon. 

I wou’d have no Body now pretend to scandalize the Writer of this Letter, 
which being for the Gallunarians, for no Man in the Moon had more Aversion 
for them than he, but he would have had the War carry’d on upon a right 
Bottom, Justice and Honesty regarded in it, and as he said often, they had no 
need to go out of the Road of Justice, for had they made War in the great 
Eagle’s Name all had been well. 

Nor was he a false Prophet, for as this was ill grounded, so it was as ill carry’d 
on, met with Shocks, Rubs and Disappointments every way. The very first 
Voyage the new King made, he had like to ha’ been drown’d by a very violent 
Tempest, things not very usual in those Countries; and all the Progress that had 
been made in his behalf when I came away from that Lunar World, had not 
brought him so much as to be able to set his Foot upon his new Kingdom of 
Ebronia, but his Adversary by wonderful Dexterity, and the Assistance of his old 
Grandfather the Gallunarian Monarch, beat his Troops upon all Occasions, 
invaded his Ally that pretended to assist him, and kept a quiet Possession of all 
the vast Ebronian Monarchy; and but at last by the powerful Diversion of the 


Solunarian Fleet, a Shock was given them on another Side, which if it had not 
happen’d, it was thought the new King had been sent home again Re Infecta. 

Being very much Shockt in my Judgment of this Affair, by these 
unanswerable Reasons; I enquir’d of my Author who were the Directors of this 
Matter? he told me plainly it was done by those great States Men, which the 
Solunarian Queen had lately very Justly turn’d out, whose Politicks were very 
unaccountable in a great many other things, as well as in that. 

‘Tis true, the War was carry’d on under the new Ministry, and no War in the 
World can be Juster, on account of the Injustice and Encroachment of the 
Gallunarian Monarch. 

The Queen therefore and her present Ministers, go on with the War on 
Principles of Confederacy; ‘tis the business of the Solunarians to beat the 
Invader out, and then let the People come and make a fair Decision who they 
will have to Reign over them. 

This indeed justifies the War in Ebronia to be Right, but for the Personal 
Proceedure as before, ‘tis all Contradiction and can never be answer’ d. 

I hope no Man will be so malicious, as to say I am hereby reflecting on our 
War with Spain. I am very forward to say, it is a most Just and Reasonable War, 
as to paralels between the Case of the Princes, in defending the Matter of 
Personal Right, Hic labor, Hoc opus. 

Thus however you see Humanum eft Errare, whether in this World or in the 
Moon, ‘tis all one, Infallibility of Councels any more than of Doctrine, is not in 
Man. 

The Reader may observe, I have formerly noted there was a new Consolidator 
to be Built, and observ’d what struggle there was in the Moon about choosing 
the Feathers. 

I cannot omit some further Remarks here, as 

1. It is to be observ’d, that this last Consolidator was in a manner quite wom 
out. - It had indeed continu’d but 3 Year, which was the stated Time by 
Law, but it had been so Hurry’d, so Party Rid, so often had been up in the Moon, 
and made so many such extravagant Flights, and unnecessary Voyages thither, 
that it began to be exceedingly worn and defective. 

2. This occasion’d that the light fluttering Feathers, and the fermented 
Feathers made strange Work of it; nay, sometimes they were so hot, they were 
like to ha’ ruin’d the whole Fabrick, and had it not been for the great Feather in 
the Center, and a few Negative Feathers who were Wiser than the rest, all the 
Machines had been broke to pieces, and the whole Nation put into a most strange 
Confusion. 

Sometimes their Motion was so violent an precipitant, that there was great 





apprehensions of its being set on Fire by its own Velocity, for swiftness of 
Motion is allow’d by the Sages and so so’s to produce Fire as in Wheels, Mills 
and several sorts of Mechanick Engines which are frequently Fir’d, and so in 
Thoughts, Brains, Assemblies, Consolidators, and all such combustible Things. 

Indeed these things were of great Consequence, and therefore require some 
more nice Examination than ordinary, and the following Story will in part 
explain it. 

Among the rest of the Broils they had with the Grandees, one happen’d on 
this occasion. 

One of the Tacking Feathers being accidentally met by a Grandee’s Footman, 
whom it seems wanted some Manners, the Slave began to haloo him in the 
Street, with a Tacker, a Tacker, a Feather-Fool, a Tacker, &c. and so brought the 
Mob about him, and had not the Grandee himself come in the very interim, and 
rescu’d the Feather, the Mob had demolisht him, they were so enrag’d. 

As this Gentleman-Feather was rescu’d with great Courtesie by the Grandee, 
taken into his Coach and carry’d home to his House, he desir’d to speak with the 
Footman. 

The Fellow being call’d in, was ask’t by him who employ’d him, or set him on 
to offer him this Insult? the Footman being a ready bold Fellow, told him no 
Body Sir, but you are all grown so ridiculous to the whole Nation, that if the 134 
of you were left but to us Footmen, and it was not in more respect to our 
Masters, than you, we should Cure you of ever coming into the Consolidator 
again, and all the People in the Moon are of our Mind. 

But says the Feather, why do you call me Fool too? why Sir, says he, because 
no Body could ever tell us what it was you drove at, and we ha’ been told you 
never knew your selves; now if one of you Tacking Feathers would but tell the 
World what your real Design was, they would be satisfy’d, but to be leaders in 
the Consolidator, and to Act without Meaning, without Thought or Design, must 
argue your’ Fools, or worse, and you will find all the Moon of my Mind. 

But what if we had a meaning, says the Feather-Man? why then, says the 
Footman, we shall leave calling you Fools, and call you Knaves, for it could 
never be an Honest one, so that you had better stand as you do: and I make it out 
thus. 

You knew, that upon your Tacking the Crolians to the Tribute Bill, the 
Grandees must reject both, they having declar’d against reading any Bills Tackt 
together, as being against their Priviledges. Now if you had any Design, it must 
be to have the Bill of Tribute lost, and that must be to disappoint all the publick 
Affairs, expose the Queen, break all Measures, discourage the Confederates, and 
putting all things backward, bring the Gallunarian Forces upon them, and put all 


Solunaria into Confusion. Now Sir, says he, we cannot have such course 
Thoughts of you, as to believe you could design such dark, mischievous things 
as these, and therefore we chose to believe you all Fools, and not fit to be put 
into a Consolidator again; than Knaves and Traytors to your Country, and 
consequently fit for a worse Place. 

The plainness of the Footman was such, and so unanswerable, that his Master 
was fain to check him, and so the Discourse broke off, and we shall leave it 
there, and proceed to the Story. 

The Men of the Feather as I have noted, who are represented here by the 
Consolidator, fell all together by the Ears, and all the Moon was in a 
combustion. The Case was as follows. 

They had three times lost their quallifying Law, and particularly they observ’d 
the Grandees were the Men that threw it out, and notwithstanding the Plot of the 
Tackers, as they call’d them, who were as I noted, observ’d to be in Conjunction 
with the Crolians, yet the Law always past the Feathers, but still the Grandees 
quasht it. 

To show their Resentment at the Grandees, they had often made attempts to 
mortify them, sometimes Arraigning them in general, sometimes Impeaching 
private Members of their House, but still all wou’d not do, the Grandees had the 
better of them, and going on with Regularity and Temper, the Consolidators or 
Feather-Men always had the worst, the Grandees had the applause of all the 
Moon, had the last Blow on every Occasion, and the other sunk in their 
Reputation exceedingly. 

It is necessary to understand here, that the Men of the Feather serve in several 
Capacities, and under several Denominations, and act by themselves, singly 
consider’d, they are call’d the Consolidator, and the Feathers we mention’d 
abstracted from their Persons, make the glorious Engine we speak of, and in 
which, when any suddain Motion takes them, they can all shut themselves up, 
and away for the Moon. 

But when these are joyn’d with the Grandees, and the Queen, so United, they 
make a great Cortez, or general Collection of all the Governing Authority of the 
Nation. 

When this last Fraction happen’d, the Men of the Feather were under an 
exceeding Ferment, they had in some Passion taken into their Custody, some 
good Honest Lunar Country-Men, for an Offence, which indeed few but 
themselves ever immagin’d was a Crime, for the poor Men did nothing but 
pursue their own Right by the Law. 

‘Tis thought the Men of the Feather soon saw they were in the Wrong, but 
acted like some Men in our World, that when they make a mistake, being too 


Proud to own themselves in the wrong, run themselves into worse Errors to 
mend it. 

So these Lunar Gentlemen disdaining to have it said they could be mistaken, 
committed two Errors to conceal one, ‘till at last they came to be laught at by all 
the Moon. 

These poor Men having lain a long while in Prison, for little or no Crime, at 
last were advis’d to apply themselves to the Law for Discharge; the Law would 
fairly have Discharg’d them; for in that Country, no Man may be Imprison’d, 
but he must in a certain Time be Tryed, or let go upon pledges of his Friends, 
much like our giving Bail on a Writ of Habeas Corpus; but the Judges, whether 
over-aw’d by the Feathers, or what was the Cause, Authors have not determin’d, 
did not care to venture Discharging them. 

The poor Men thus remanded, apply’d themselves to the Grandees who were 
then Sitting, and who are the Soveraign Judicature of the Country, and before 
whom Appeals lie from all Courts of Justice. The Grandees as in Duty bound, 
appear’d ready to do them Justice, but the Queen was to be apply’d to, first to 
grant a Writ, or a Warrant for a Writ, call’d in their Country a Writ of Follies, 
which is as much as to say Mistakes. 

The Consolidators foreseeing the Consequence, immediately apply’d 
themselves to the Queen with an Address, the Terms of which were so Undu-— 
I and Unman—ly, that had she not been a Queen of unusual Candor and 
Goodness, she would have Treated them as they deserv’d, for they upbraided her 
with their Freedom and Readiness in granting her Supplies, and therefore as 
good as told her they expected she should do as they desir’d. 

These People that knew the Supplies given, were from necessity, Legal, and 
for their own Defence, while the granting their Request, must have been II/legal, 
Arbitrary, a Dispensing with the Laws, and denying Justice to her Subjects, the 
very thing they ruin’d her Father for, were justly provok’d to see their good 
Queen so barbarously Treated. 

The Queen full of Goodness and Calmness, gave them a gentle kind Answer, 
but told them she must be careful to Act with due Regard to the Laws, and could 
not interrupt the course of Judicial Proceedings; and at the same time granted the 
Writ, having first consulted with her Council, and receiv’d the Opinion of all the 
Judges, that it was not only Safe, but Just and Reasonable, and a Right to her 
People which she could not deny. 

This Proceeding gall’d the Feathers to the quick, and finding the Grandees 
resolv’d to proceed Judicially upon the said Writ of Follies, which if they did, 
the Prisoners would be deliver’d and the Follies fixt upon the Feathers, they sent 
their Poursuivants took them out of the Common Prison, and convey’d them 


separately and privately into Prisons of their own. 

This rash and unprecedented Proceedings, pusht them farther into a Labrinth, 
from whence it was impossible they could ever find their way out, but with 
infinite Loss to their Reputation, like a Sheep in a thick Wood, that at every 
Briar pulls some of the Wool from her Back, till she comes out in a most 
scandalous Pickle of Nakedness and Scratches. 

The Grandees immediately publisht six Articles in Vindication of the Peoples 
Right, against the assum’d Priviledges of the Feathers, the Abstract of which is 
as follows. 

1. That the Feathers had no Right to Claim, or make any new Priviledges for 
themselves, other than they had before. 

2. That every Freeman of the Moon had a Right to repel Injury with Law. 

3. That Imprisoning the 5 Countrymen by the Feathers, was assuming a new 
Priviledge they had no Right to, and a subjecting the Subjects Right to their 
Arbitrary Votes. 

4. That a Writ of Deliverance, or removing the Body, is the legal Right of 
every Subject in the Moon, in order to his Liberty, in case of Imprisonment. 

5. That to punish any Person for assisting the Subjects, in procuring or 
prosecuting the said Writ of Deliverance, is a breach of the Laws, and a thing of 
dangerous Consequence. 

6. That a Writ of Follies is not a Grace, but a Right, and ought not to be 
deny’d to the Subject. 

These Resolves struck the languishing Reputation of the Feathers with the 
dead Palsie, and they began to stink in the Nostrils of all the Nations in the 
Moon. 

But besides this, they had one strange effect, which was a prodigious 
disappointment to the Men of the Feather. 

I had observ’d before, that there was to be a new Set of Feathers, provided in 
order to Building another Consolidator, according to a late Law for a new 
Engine every three Years. Now several of these Men of the Feather, who 
thought their Feathers capable of serving again, had made great Interest, and 
been at great Cost to have their old Feathers chosen again, but the People had 
entertain’d such scoundrel Opinions of these Proceedings, such as Tacking, 
Consolidating, Imprisoning Electors, Impeaching without Tryal, Writs of Follies 
and the like, that if any one was known to be concern’d in any of these things, no 
Body would Vote for him. 

The Gentlemen were so mortify’d at this, that even the hottest High-Church 
Solunarian of them all, if he put in any where to be re-chosen, the first thing he 
had to do, was to assure the People he was no Tacker, none of the 134, and a 


vast deal of difficulty they had to Purge themselves of this blessed Action, which 
they us’d to value themselves on before, as their Glory and Merit. 

Thus they grew asham’d of it as a Crime, got Men to go about to vouch for 
them to the Country People, that they were no Tackers, nay, one of them to clear 
himself loudly forswore it, and taking a Glass of Wine wisht it might never pass 
thro’ him, if he was a Tacker, tho’ all Men suspected him to be of that Number 
too, he having been one of the forwardest that way on all Occasions, of any 
Person among the South Folk of the Moon. 

In like manner, one of the Feathers for the middle Province of the Country, 
who us’d to think it his Honour to be for the qualifying Law, seeing which way 
the humour of the Country ran, took as much Pains now to tell the People he was 
no Tacker, as he did before, to promise them that he would do his utmost to have 
the Crolians reduc’d, and that Bill to pass, the Reason of which was plain, that 
he saw if it should be known he was a Tacker, he should never have his Feather 
return’d to be put into the Consolidator. 

The Heats and Feuds that the Feathers and the Grandees were now run into, 
began to make the latter very uneasie, and they sent to the Grandees to hasten 
them, and put them in mind of passing some Laws they had sent up to them for 
raising Mony, and which lay before them, knowing that as soon as those Laws 
were past, the Queen would break ‘em up, and they being very willing to be 
gone, before these things came too far upon the Stage, urg’d them to dispatch. 

But the Grandees resolving to go thoro’ with the Matter, sent to them to come 
to a Treaty on the foot of the six Articles, and to bring any Reasons they could, 
to prove the Power they had to Act as they had done with the Countrymen, and 
with the Lawyers they had put in Prison for assisting them. 

The Feathers were very backward and stiff about this Conference, or Treaty, 
‘till at last the Grandees having sufficiently expos’d them to all the Nation, the 
Bills were past, the Grandees caus’d the particulars to be Printed, and a 
Representation of their Proceedings, and the Feathers foul Dealings to the 
Queen of the Country, and so her Majesty sent them Home. 

But if they were asham’d of being call’d Tackers before, they were doubly 
mortify’d at this now, nay the Country resented it so exceedingly, that some of 
them began to consider whether they should venture to go Home or no; Printed 
Lists of their Names were Publish’d, tho’ we do not say they were true Lists, for 
it was a hard thing to know which were true Lists, and which were not, nor 
indeed could a true List be made, no Man being able to retain the exact Account 
of who were the Men in his Memory. 

For as there were 134 Tackers, so there were 141 of these, who by a Name of 
Distinction, were call’d Lebusyraneim, in English Ailesbury-men. 


The People were so exasperated against these, that they express’d their 
Resentment upon all Occasions, and least the Queen should think that the Nation 
approv’d the Proceedings, they drew up a Representation or Complaint, full of 
most dutiful Expressions to their Queen, and full of Resentment against the 
Feathers, the Copy of which being handed about the Moon the last time I was 
there, I shall take the Pains to put it into English in the best manner I can, 
keeping as near the Originial as possible. 

If any Man shall now wickedly suggest, that this Relation has any retrospect to 
the Affairs of England, the Author declares them malitious Misconstruers of his 
honest Relation of Matters from this remote Country, and offers his positive 
Oath for their Satisfaction, that the very last Journy he made into those Lunar 
Regions, this Matter was upon the Stage, of which, if this Treatise was not so 
near its conclusion, the Reader might expect a more particular Account. 

If there is any Analogy or similitude between the Transactions of either 
World, he cannot account for that, ‘tis application makes the Ass. 

And yet sometimes he has thought, as some People Fable of the Platonick 
Year, that after such a certain Revolution of Time, all Things are Transacted 
over again, and the same People live again, are the fame Fools, Knaves, 
Philosophers and Mad-men they were before, tho’ without any Knowledge of, or 
Retrospect to what they acted before; so why should it be impossible, that as the 
Moon and this World are noted before to be Twins and Sisters, equal in Motion 
and in Influence, and perhaps in Qualities, the same secret Power should so act 
them, as that like Actions and Circumstances should happen in all Parts of both 
Worlds at the same time. 

I leave this Thought to the improvement of our Royal Learned Societies of the 
Anticacofanums, Opposotians, Periodicarians, Antepredestinarians, Universal 
Soulians, and such like unfathomable People, who, without question, upon 
mature Enquiry will find out the Truth of this Matter. 

But if any one shall scruple the Matter of Fact as I have here related it, I freely 
give him leave to do as I did, and go up to the Moon for a Demonstration; and if 
upon his return he does not give ample Testimony to the Case in every part of it, 
as here related, I am content to pass for the Contriver of it my self, and be 
punish’d as the Law shall say I deserve. 

Nor was this all the publick Matters, in which this Nation of Solunarians took 
wrong Measures, for about this time, the Misunderstandings between the 
Southern and Northern Men began again, and the Solunarians made several 
Laws, as they call’d them, to secure themselves against the Dangers they 
pretended might accrue from the new Measures the Nolunarians had taken; but 
so unhappily were they blinded by the strife among themselves, and by-set by 


Opinion and Interest, that every Law they made, or so much as attempted to 
make, was really to the Advantage, and to the Interest of the Northern-Men, and 
to their own loss; so Ignorantly and Weak-headed was these High Solunarian 
Church-Men in the true Interest of their Country, led by their implacable Malice 
at Crolianism, which as is before noted, was the Establisht Religion of that 
Country. 

But as this Matter was but Transacting when I took the other Remarks, and 
that I did not obtain a full Understanding of it, ‘till my second Voyage, I refer it 
to a more full Relation of my farther Travels that way, when I shall not fail to 
give a clear State of the Debate of the two Kingdoms, in which the Southern 
Men had the least Reason, and the worst Success that ever they had in any Affair 
of that Nature for many Years before. 

It was always my Opinion in Affairs on this side the Moon, that tho’ 
sometimes a foolish Bolt may hit the Point, and a random Shot kill the Enemy, 
yet that generally Discretion and Prudence of Mannagement, had the Advantage, 
and met with a proportion’d Success, find things were, or were not happy, in 
their Conclusion as they were, more or less wisely Contriv’d and Directed. 

And tho’ it may not be allow’d to be so here, yet I found it more constantly so 
there, Effects were true to their Causes, and confusion of Councils never fail’d in 
the Moon to be follow’d by distracted and destructive Consequences. 

This appear’d more eminently in the Dispute between these two Lunar 
Nations we are speaking of; never were People in the Moon, whatever they 
might be in other Places, so divided in their Opinions about a matter of such 
Consequence. Some were for declaring War immediately upon the Northern 
Men, tho’ they could show no Reason at all why, only because they would not 
do as they would have ‘em; a parcel of poor Scoundrel, Scabby Rogues, they 
ought to be made submit, what! won’t they declare the same King as we do! 
hang them Rogues! a pack of Crolian Prestarian Devils, we must make them do 
it, down with them the shortest Way, declare War immediately, and down with 
them. Nay some were for falling on them directly, without the formality 
of declaring War. 

Others, more afraid than hurt, cry’d out Invasions, Depredation, Fire and 
Sword, the Northern Men would be upon them immediately, and propos’d to 
Fortify their Frontiers, and file off their Forces to the Borders; nay, so 
apprehensive did those Men of Prudence pretend to be, that they order’d Towns 
to be Fortify’d 100 Mile off of the Place, when all this while the poor Northern 
Men did nothing but tell them, that unless they would come to Terms, they 
would not have the same King as they, and they took some Measures to let them 
see they did not purpose to be forc’d to it. 





Another sort of Wiser Men than these, propos’d to Unite with them, hear their 
Reasons, and do them Right. These indeed were the only Men that were in the 
right Method of concluding this unhappy Broil, and for that Reason, were the 
most unlikely to succeed. 

But the Wildest Notion of all, was, when some of the Grandees made a grave 
Address to the Queen of the Country, to desire the Northern Men to settle 
Matters first, and to tell them, that when that was done, they should see what 
these would do for them. This was a home Stroke, if it had but hit, and the 
Misfortune only lay in this, That the Northern Men were not Fools enough; the 
clearness of the Air in those cold Climates generally clearing the Head so early, 
that those People see much farther into a Mill-stone than any Blind Man in all 
the Southern Nations of the Moon. 

There was an another unhappiness in this Case, which made the Matter yet 
more confus’d, and that was, that the Souldiers had generally no gust to this 
War.—- This was an odd Case; for those sort of Gentlemen, especially in the 
World in the Moon, don’t use to enquire into the Justice of the Case they Fight 
for, but they reckon ‘tis their Business to go where they are sent, and kill any 
Body they are order’d to kill, leaving their Governors to answer for the Justice of 
it; but there was another Reason to be given why the Men of the Sword were so 
averse, and always talk’t coldly of the fighting Part, and tho’ the Northern Men 
call’d it fear, yet I cannot joyn with them in that, for to fear requires Thinking; 
and some of our Solunarians are absolutely protected from the first, because 
they never meddle with the last, except when they come to the Engine, and 
therefore ‘tis plain it could not proceed from Fear. 

It has puzzl’d the most discerning Heads of the Age, to give a Reason from 
whence this Aversion proceeded, and various Judgments have been given of it. 

The Nolunarians jested with them, and when they talk’t of Fighting, bad them 
look back into History, and examine what they ever made of a Nolunarian War, 
and whether they had not been often well beaten, and sent short home, bid them 
have a care of catching a Tartar, as we call it, and always made themselves 
merry with it. 

They banter’d the Solunarians too, about the Fears and Terrors they were 
under, from their Arming themselves, and putting themselves in a posture of 
Defence, - When it was easy to see by the nature of the thing, that their 
Design was not a War, but a Union upon just Conditions, that it was a plain 
Token that they design’d either to put some affront upon the Nolunarians, to 
deny them some just Claims, or to impose something very Provoking upon them 
more than they had yet done, that they were so exceeding fearful of an Invasion 
from them. 





Tho’ these were sufficient to pass for Reasons in other Cases, yet it could not 
be so here, but I saw there must be something else in it. As I was thus wondering 
at this unusual backwardness of the Souldiers, I enquir’d a little farther into the 
meaning of it, and quickly found the Reason was plain, there was nothing to be 
got by it, that People were Brave, Desperate and Poor, the Country Barren, 
Mountainous and Empty, so that in short there would be nothing but Blows, and 
Souldiers Fellows to be had, and I always observ’d that Souldiers never care to 
be knockt on the Head, and get nothing by the Bargain. 

In short, I saw plainly the Reasons that prompted the Solunarians to Insult 
their Neighbours of the North, were more deriv’d from the regret at their 
Establishing Crolianism, than at any real Causes they had given, or indeed were 
in a condition to give them. 

These, and abundance more particular Observations I made, but as I left the 
thing still in agitation, and undetermin’d, I shall refer it to another Voyage which 
I purpose to make thither, and at my return, may perhaps set that Case in a 
clearer Light than our Sight can yet bear to look at it in. 

If in my second Vovage I should undeceive People in the Notions they 
entertain’d of those Northern People, and convince them that the Solunarians 
were really the Aggressors, and had put great hardships upon them, I might 
possibly do a Work, that if it met with Encouragement, might bring the 
Solunarians to do them Justice, and that would set all to Rights, the two Nations 
might easily become one, and Unite for ever, or at least become Friends, and 
give mutual Assistance to each other; and I cannot but own such an Agreement 
would make them both very formidable, but this I refer to another time. 

At the same time I cannot leave it without a Remark that this Jealousy 
between the two Nations, may perhaps in future Ages be necessary to be 
maintain’d, in order to find some better Reasons for Fortifications, Standing 
Armies, Guards and Garisons than could be given in the Reign of the great 
Prince I speak of, the Queen’s Predecessor, tho’ his was against Forreign 
insulting Enemy. 

But the Temper of the Solunarian High Party was always such, that they 
would with much more case give thanks for a Standing Army against the 
Nolunarians and Crolians, than agree to one Legion against the Abrogratzians 
and Gallunarians. 

But of these Things I am also promis’d a more particular Account upon my 
Joumy into that Country. 

I cannot however conclude this Matter, without giving some Account of my 
private Observations, upon what was farther to be seen in this Country. 

And had not my Remarks on their State Matters taken up more of my 





Thoughts than I expected, I might have entred a little upon their other Affairs, 
such as their Companies, their Commerce, their Publick Offices, their Stock- 
Jobbers, their Temper, their Conversation, their Women, their Stages, 
Universities, their Courtiers, their Clergy, and the Characters of the severals 
under all these Denominations, but these must be referr’d to time, and my more 
perfect Observations. 

But I cannot omit, that tho’ I have very little Knowledge of Books, and had 
obtain’d less upon their Language, yet I could not but be very inquisitive after 
their Libraries and Men of Letters. 

Among their Libraries I found not abundance of their own Books, their 
Learning having so much of Demonstration, and being very Hieroglyphical, but 
I found to my great Admiration vast quantities of Translated Books out of all 
Languages of our World. 

As I thought my self one of the first, at least of our Nation, that ever came thus 
far; it was, you may be sure no small surprize to me to find all the most valluable 
parts of Modern Learning, especially of Politicks, Translated from our Tongue, 
into the Lunar Dialect, and stor’d up in their Libraries with the Remarks, Notes 
and Observations of the Learned Men of that Climate upon the Subject. 

Here, among a vast croud of French Authors condemn’d in this polite World 
for trifling, came a huge Volume containing, Les Oevres de scavans, which has 
19 small Bells painted upon the Book of several disproportion’d sizes. 

I enquir’d the meaning of that Hieroglyphick, which the Master of the Books 
told me, was to signify that the substance was all Jingle and Noise, and that of 30 
Volumes which that one Book contains, 29 of them have neither Substance, 
Musick, Harmony nor value in them. 

The History of the Fulsoms, or a Collection of 300 fine Speeches made in the 
French Accademy at Paris, and 1500 gay Flourishes out of Monsieur Boileau, 
all in Praise of the invincible Monarch of France. 

The Duke of Bavaria’s Manifesto, shewing the Right of making War against 
our Sovereigns, from whence the People of that Lunar World have noted that the 
same Reasons which made it lawful to him to attempt the Imperial Power, entitle 
him to lose his own, viz. Conquest, and the longest Sword. 

Jack a both Sides, or a Dialogue between Pasquin and Marforio, upon the 
Subject Matter of the Pope’s sincerity in Case of the War in Italy. Written by a 
Citizen of Ferrara. One side arguing upon the occasion of the Pope’s General 
wheedling the Imperialists to quit that Country. The other bantering Imperial 
Policy, or the Germains pretending they were Trickt out of Italy, when they 
could stay there no longer. 

Lewis the Invincible, by Monsieur Boileau. A Poem, on the Glory of his most 


Christian Majesties Arms at Hochstedt, and Verue. 

All these Translations have innumerable Hyerogliphical Notes, and Emblems 
painted on them, which pass as Comments, and are readily understood in that 
Climate. For Example, on the Vol. of Dialogues are two Cardinals washing the 
Pope’s Hands under a Cloud that often bespatters them with Blood, signifying 
that in spight of all his Pretensions he has a Hand in the Broils of Italy. And 
before him the Sun setting in a Cloud, and a Blind Ballad-Singer making 
Sonnets upon the brightness of its Lustre. 

The three Kings of Brentford, being some Historical Observations on three 
mighty Monarchs in our World, whose Heroick Actions may be the Subject of 
future Ages, being like to do little in this, the King of England, King of Poland, 
and King of Spain. These are describ’d by a Figure, representing a Castle in the 
Air, and three Knights pointing at it, but they could not catch. 

I omit abundance of very excellent pieces, because remote, as three great 
Volumes of European Misteries, among the vast varieties of which, and very 
entertaining, I observ’d but a few, such as these: 

1. Why Prince Ragotski will make no Peace with the Emperor.—- But more 
particularly why the Emperor won’t make Peace with him. 

2. Where the Policy of the King of Sweden lies, to persue the King of Poland, 
and let the Muscovites ravage and destroy his own Subjects. 

3. What the Duke of Bavaria propos’d to himself in declaring for France. 

4. Why the Protestants of the Confederacy never reliev’d the Camisars. 

5. Why there are no Cowards found in the English Service, but among their 
Sea Captains. 

6. Why the King of Portugal did not take Madrid, why the English did not 
take Cadiz, and why the Spaniards did not take Gibraltar, viz. because the first 
were Fools, the second Knaves, and the last Spaniards. 

7. What became of all the Silver taken at Vigo. 

8. Who will be the next King of Scotland. 

9. If England should ever want a King, who would think it worth while to 
accept of it. 

10. What specifick difference can be produc’d between a Knave, a Coward, 
and a Traytor. 

Abundance of these Mysteries are Hieroglyphically describ’d in this ample 
Collection, and without doubt our great Collection of Annals, and Historical 
Observations, particularly the Learned Mr. Walker, would make _ great 
Improvements there. 

But to come nearer home, There, to my great Amasement, I found several new 
Tracts out of our own Language, which I could hardly have imagin’d it possible 


should have reacht so far. 

As first, sundry Transactions of our Royal Society about Winds, and a 
valuable Desertation of Dr. B.....’s about Wind in the Brain. 

A Discourse of Poisons, by the Learned Dr. M..... with Lunar Notes upon it, 
wherein it appears that Dr. C....d had more Poison in his Tongue, than all the 
Adders the Moon have in their Teeth. 

Nec Non, or Lawyers Latin turn’d into Lunar Burlesque. The Hyerogliphick 
was the Queens Mony tost in a Blanket, Dedicated to the Attorney General, and 
five false Latin Councellors. 

Mandamus, as it was Acted at Abb...ton Assizes, by Mr. So....r General, where 
the Qu..n had her own So...r against her for a bad Cause, and never a Counsel for 
her in a good one. 

Lunar Reflections, being a List of about 2000 ridiculous Errors in History, 
palpable Falsities, and scandalous Omissions in Mr. Collier’s Geographical 
Dictionary; with a subsequent Enquiry by way of Appendix, into which are his 
own, and which he has ignorantly deduc’d from ancient Authors. 

Assassination and Killing of Kings, prov’d to be a Church of England 
Doctrin; humbly Dedicated to the Prince of Wales, by Mr. Collier and Mr. Snat; 
wherein their Absolving Sir John Friend and Sir William Parkins without 
Repentance, and while they both own’d and justify’d the Fact, is Vindicated and 
Defended. 

Les Bagatelles, or Brom..ys Travels into Italy, a choice Book, and by great 
Accident preserv’d from the malitious Design of the Author, who diligently 
Bought up the whole Impression, for fear they should be seen, as a thing of 
which this ungrateful Age was not worthy. 

Killing no Murther, being an Account of the severe Justice design’d to be 
inflicted on the barbarous Murtherers of the honest Constable at Bow, but 
unhappily prevented by my Lord N.....m being turn’d out of his Office. 

De modo Belli, or an Account of the best Method of making Conquests and 
Invasion a la Mode de Port St. Mary, 3 Volumes in 80. Dedicated to Sir Hen. 
Bell...s. 

King Charles the first prov’d a T...t. By Edward Earl of Clarendon, 3 Vol. in 
Fol. Dedicated to the University of Oxford. 

The Bawdy Poets, or new and accurate Editions of Catullus, Propertius, and 
Tibullus, being the Maiden-head of the new Printing Press at Cambridge, 
Dedicated by the Editor Mr. Ann...y to the University, and in consideration of 
which, and some Disorders near Casterton, the University thought him fit to 
represent them in P......t. 

Alms no Charity, or the Skeleton of Sir Humphry Mackworth’s Bill for relief 


of the Poor: Being an excellent new Contrivance to find Employment for all the 
Poor in the Nation, viz. By setting them at Work, to make all the rest of the 
People as Poor as themselves. 

Synodicum Superlativum, being sixteen large Volumes of the vigorous 
Proceedings of the English Convocation, digested into Years, one Volume to 
every Year. — Wherein are several large Lists of the Heretical, Atheistical, 
Deistical and other pernitious Errors which have been Condemn’d in that 
Venerable Assembly, the various Services done, and weighty Matters dispatcht, 
for the Honour of the English Church, for sixteen Years last past, with their 
formal Proceedings against Asgil, Coward, Toland and others, for reviving old 
Antiquated Errors in Doctrine, and Publishing them to the World as their own. 

New Worlds in Trade, being a vast Collection out of the Journals of the 
Proceedings of the Right Honourable the Commissioners of Trade, with several 
Eminent Improvements in general Negoce, vast Schemes of Business, and new 
Discoveries of Settlements and Correspondences in Forreign Parts, for the 
Honour and Advantage of the English Merchants, being 12 Volumes in Fol. and 
very scarce and valluable Books. 

Legal Rebellion, or an Argument proving that all sorts of Insurrections of 
Subjects against their Princes, are lawful, and to be supported whenever they suit 
with our Occasions, made good from the Practice of France with the 
Hungarians, the English with the Camisars, the Swede with the Poles, the 
Emperor with the Subjects of Naples, and all the Princes of the World as they 
find occasion, a large Volume in Folio, with a Poem upon the Sacred Right of 
Kingly Power. 

Ignis Fatuus or the Occasional Bill in Minature, a Farce, as it was acted by his 
Excellency the Lord Gr...il’s Servants in Carolina. 

Running away the shortest way to Victory, being a large Dissertation, shewing 
to save the Queens Ships, is the best way to beat the French. 

The Tookites, a Poem upon the 134. 

A new Tract upon Trade, being a Demonstration that to be always putting the 
People upon customary Mourning, and wearing Black upon every State 
Occasion, is an excellent Encouragement to Trade, and a means to employ the 
Poor. 

City Gratitude, being a Poem on the Statue erected by the Court of Aldermen 
at the upper end of Cheapside, to the Immortal Memory of King William. 

There were many more Tracts to be found in this place; but these may suffice 
for a Specimen, and to excite all Men that would encrease their Understandings 
in humane Mysteries, to take a Voyage to this enlightned Country. Where their 
Memories, thinking Faculties and Penetration, will no question be so Tackt and 


Consolidated, that when they return, they all Write Memoirs of the Place, and 
communicate to their Country the Advantages they have reapt by their Voyage, 
according to the laudable Example of their 
Most humble Servant, 
The Man in the Moon. 


A TRUE RELATION OF THE APPARITION OF ONE 
MRS. VEAL 


eee 


This pamphlet was originally published anonymously in 1705 and deals with 
interaction between the spiritual realm and the physical realm. It was most likely 
written in support of Charles Drelincourt’s The Christian Defense against the 
Fears of Death (1651). Defoe describes Mrs. Bargrave’s encounter with an old 
friend Mrs. Veal, after she had died. It is clear from this piece and other writings, 
that while the political portion of Defoe’s life was fairly dominant, it was by no 
means the only aspect. 


A TRUE RELATION 
OF THE 


APPARITION OF ONE MRS. VEAL, 


THE NEXT DAY AFTER HER DEATH, 
TO ONE 


MRS. BARGRAVE, AT CANTERBURY, 
THE 8th OF SEPTEMBER, 1705; 

Which Apparition recommends the perusal of Drelincourt’s 
Book of Consolations against the Fears of Death. 


THE PREFACE. 


This relation is matter of fact, and attended with such circumstances, as may 
induce any reasonable man to believe it. It was sent by a gentleman, a justice of 
peace, at Maidstone, in Kent, and a very intelligent person, to his friend in 
London, as it is here worded; which discourse is attested by a very sober and 
understanding gentlewoman, a kinswoman of the said gentleman’s, who lives in 
Canterbury, within a few doors of the house in which the within-named Mrs. 
Bargrave lives; who believes his kinswoman to be of so discerning a spirit, as 
not to be put upon by any fallacy; and who positively assured him that the whole 
matter, as it is related and laid down, is really true; and what she herself had in 
the same words, as near as may be, from Mrs. Bargrave’s own mouth, who, she 
knows, had no reason to invent and publish such a story, or any design to forge 
and tell a lie, being a woman of much honesty and virtue, and her whole life a 
course, as it were, of piety. The use which we ought to make of it, is to consider, 
that there is a life to come after this, and a just God, who will retribute to every 
one according to the deeds done in the body; and therefore to reflect upon our 
past course of life we have led in the world; that our time is short and uncertain; 
and that if we would escape the punishment of the ungodly, and receive the 
reward of the righteous, which is the laying hold of eternal life, we ought, for the 
time to come, to return to God by a speedy repentance, ceasing to do evil, and 
learning to do well: to seek after God early, if happily he may be found of us, 
and lead such lives for the future, as may be well pleasing in his sight. 


A RELATION OF THE APPARITION OF MRS. 
VEAL. 


This thing is so rare in all its circumstances, and on so good authority, that my 
reading and conversation has not given me anything like it: it is fit to gratify the 
most ingenious and serious inquirer. Mrs. Bargrave is the person to whom Mrs. 
Veal appeared after her death; she is my intimate friend, and I can avouch for her 
reputation, for these last fifteen or sixteen years, on my own knowledge; and I 
can confirm the good character she had from her youth, to the time of my 
acquaintance. Though, since this relation, she is calumniated by some people, 
that are friends to the brother of this Mrs. Veal, who appeared; who think the 
relation of this appearance to be a reflection, and endeavour what they can to 
blast Mrs. Bargrave’s reputation, and to laugh the story out of countenance. But 
by the circumstances thereof, and the cheerful disposition of Mrs. Bargrave, 
notwithstanding the ill-usage of a very wicked husband, there is not yet the least 
sign of dejection in her face; nor did I ever hear her let fall a desponding or 
murmuring expression; nay, not when actually under her husband’s barbarity; 
which I have been witness to, and several other persons of undoubted reputation. 

Now you must know, Mrs. Veal was a maiden gentlewoman of about thirty 
years of age, and for some years last past had been troubled with fits; which 
were perceived coming on her, by her going off from her discourse very abruptly 
to some impertinence. She was maintained by an only brother, and kept his 
house in Dover. She was a very pious woman, and her brother a very sober man 
to all appearance; but now he does all he can to null or quash the story. Mrs. 
Veal was intimately acquainted with Mrs. Bargrave from her childhood. Mrs. 
Veal’s circumstances were then mean; her father did not take care of his children 
as he ought, so that they were exposed to hardships; and Mrs. Bargrave, in those 
days, had as unkind a father, though she wanted neither for food nor clothing, 
whilst Mrs. Veal wanted for both; insomuch that she would often say, Mrs. 
Bargrave, you are not only the best, but the only friend I have in the world, and 
no circumstance of life shall ever dissolve my friendship. They would often 
condole each other’s adverse fortunes, and read together Drelincourt upon 
Death, and other good books; and so, like two Christian friends, they comforted 
each other under their sorrow. 

Some time after, Mr. Veal’s friends got him a place in the custom-house at 
Dover, which occasioned Mrs. Veal, by little and little, to fall off from her 
intimacy with Mrs. Bargrave, though there was never any such thing as a 


quarrel; but an indifferency came on by degrees, till at last Mrs. Bargrave had 
not seen her in two years and a half; though above a twelvemonth of the time 
Mrs. Bargrave hath been absent from Dover, and this last half year has been in 
Canterbury about two months of the time, dwelling in a house of her own. 

In this house, on the 8th of September, 1705, she was sitting alone in the 
forenoon, thinking over her unfortunate life, and arguing herself into a due 
resignation to providence, though her condition seemed hard. And, said she, I 
have been provided for hitherto, and doubt not but I shall be still; and am well 
satisfied that my afflictions shall end when it is most fit for me: and then took up 
her sewing-work, which she had no sooner done, but she hears a knocking at the 
door. She went to see who was there, and this proved to be Mrs. Veal, her old 
friend, who was in a riding-habit. At that moment of time the clock struck twelve 
at noon. 

Madam, says Mrs. Bargrave, I am surprised to see you, you have been so long 
a stranger; but told her, she was glad to see her, and offered to salute her; which 
Mrs. Veal complied with, till their lips almost touched; and then Mrs. Veal drew 
her hand across her own eyes, and said, I am not very well; and so waived it. She 
told Mrs. Bargrave, she was going a journey, and had a great mind to see her 
first. But, says Mrs. Bargrave, how came you to take a joumey alone? I am 
amazed at it, because I know you have a fond brother. Oh! says Mrs. Veal, I 
gave my brother the slip, and came away because I had so great a desire to see 
you before I took my journey. So Mrs. Bargrave went in with her, into another 
room within the first, and Mrs. Veal sat her down in an elbow-chair, in which 
Mrs. Bargrave was sitting when she heard Mrs. Veal knock. Then says Mrs. 
Veal, My dear friend, I am come to renew our old friendship again, and beg your 
pardon for my breach of it; and if you can forgive me, you are the best of 
women. O, says Mrs. Bargrave, do not mention such a thing; I have not had an 
uneasy thought about it; I can easily forgive it. What did you think of me? said 
Mrs. Veal. Says Mrs. Bargrave, I thought you were like the rest of the world, and 
that prosperity had made you forget yourself and me. Then Mrs. Veal reminded 
Mrs. Bargrave of the many friendly offices she did her in former days, and much 
of the conversation they had with each other in the times of their adversity; what 
books they read, and what comfort, in particular, they received from 
Drelincourt’s Book of Death, which was the best, she said, on that subject ever 
written. She also mentioned Dr. Sherlock, the two Dutch books which were 
translated, written upon death, and several others. But Drelincourt, she said, had 
the clearest notions of death, and of the future state, of any who had handled that 
subject. Then she asked Mrs. Bargrave, whether she had Drelincourt. She said, 
Yes. Says Mrs. Veal, Fetch it. And so Mrs. Bargrave goes up stairs and brings it 


down. Says Mrs. Veal, Dear Mrs. Bargrave, if the eyes of our faith were as open 
as the eyes of our body, we should see numbers of angels about us for our guard. 
The notions we have of heaven now, are nothing like what it is, as Drelincourt 
says; therefore be comforted under your afflictions, and believe that the 
Almighty has a particular regard to you; and that your afflictions are marks of 
God’s favour; and when they have done the business they are sent for, they shall 
be removed from you. And, believe me, my dear friend, believe what I say to 
you, one minute of future happiness will infinitely reward you for all your 
sufferings. For, I can never believe, (and claps her hand upon her knee with great 
earnestness, which indeed ran through most of her discourse,) that ever God will 
suffer you to spend all your days in this afflicted state; but be assured, that your 
afflictions shall leave you, or you them, in a short time. She spake in that 
pathetical and heavenly manner, that Mrs. Bargrave wept several times, she was 
so deeply affected with it. 

Then Mrs. Veal mentioned Dr. Kenrick’s Ascetick, at the end of which he 
gives an account of the lives of the primitive Christians. Their pattern she 
recommended to our imitation, and said, their conversation was not like this of 
our age: For now, says she, there is nothing but frothy, vain discourse, which is 
far different from theirs. Theirs was to edification, and to build one another up in 
faith; so that they were not as we are, nor are we as they were: but, says she, we 
ought to do as they did. There was an hearty friendship among them; but where 
is it now to be found? Says Mrs. Bargrave, It is hard indeed to find a true friend 
in these days. Says Mrs. Veal, Mr. Norris has a fine copy of verses, called 
Friendship in Perfection, which I wonderfully admire. Have you seen the book? 
says Mrs. Veal. No, says Mrs. Bargrave, but I have the verses of my own writing 
out. Have you? says Mrs. Veal, then fetch them. Which she did from above 
stairs, and offered them to Mrs. Veal to read, who refused, and waived the thing, 
saying, holding down her head would make it ache; and then desired Mrs. 
Bargrave to read them to her, which she did. As they were admiring friendship, 
Mrs. Veal said, Dear Mrs. Bargrave, I shall love you for ever. In these verses 
there is twice used the word Elysian, Ah! says Mrs. Veal, these poets have such 
names for heaven. She would often draw her hand across her own eyes, and say, 
Mrs. Bargrave, do not you think I am mightily impaired by my fits? No, says 
Mrs. Bargrave, I think you look as well as ever I knew you. After all this 
discourse, which the apparition put in much finer words than Mrs. Bargrave said 
she could pretend to, and as much more than she can remember, (for it cannot be 
thought, that an hour and three quarters’ conversation could all be retained, 
though the main of it she thinks she does,) she said to Mrs. Bargrave, she would 
have her write a letter to her brother, and tell him, she would have him give rings 


to such and such; and that there was a purse of gold in her cabinet, and that she 
would have two broad pieces given to her cousin Watson. 

Talking at this rate, Mrs. Bargrave thought that a fit was coming upon her, and 
so placed herself in a chair just before her knees, to keep her from falling to the 
ground, if her fits should occasion it: for the elbow-chair, she thought, would 
keep her from falling on either side. And to divert Mrs. Veal, as she thought, 
took hold of her gown-sleeve several times, and commended it. Mrs. Veal told 
her, it was a scowered silk, and newly made up. But for all this, Mrs. Veal 
persisted in her request, and told Mrs. Bargrave, she must not deny her: and she 
would have her tell her brother all their conversation, when she had opportunity. 
Dear Mrs. Veal, says Mrs. Bargrave, this seems so impertinent, that I cannot tell 
how to comply with it; and what a mortifying story will our conversation be to a 
young gentleman? Why, says Mrs. Bargrave, it is much better, methinks to do it 
yourself. No, says Mrs. Veal, though it seems impertinent to you now, you will 
see more reason for it hereafter. Mrs. Bargrave then, to satisfy her importunity, 
was going to fetch a pen and ink; but Mrs. Veal said, Let it alone now, but do it 
when I am gone; but you must be sure to do it: which was one of the last things 
she enjoined her at parting; and so she promised her. 

Then Mrs. Veal asked for Mrs. Bargrave’s daughter; she said, she was not at 
home: But if you have a mind to see her, says Mrs. Bargrave, I’ll send for her. 
Do, says Mrs. Veal. On which she left her, and went to a neighbour’s to see for 
her; and by the time Mrs. Bargrave was returning, Mrs. Veal was got without the 
door in the street, in the face of the beast-market, on a Saturday, which is 
market-day, and stood ready to part, as soon as Mrs. Bargrave came to her. She 
asked her, why she was in such haste. She said she must be going, though 
perhaps she might not go her journey till Monday; and told Mrs. Bargrave, she 
hoped she should see her again at her cousin Watson’s, before she went whither 
she was going. Then she said, she would take her leave of her, and walked from 
Mrs. Bargrave in her view, till a turning interrupted the sight of her, which was 
three quarters after one in the afternoon. 

Mrs. Veal died the 7th of September, at twelve o’clock at noon, of her fits, and 
had not above four hours’ senses before her death, in which time she received 
the sacrament. The next day after Mrs. Veal’s appearing, being Sunday, Mrs. 
Bargrave was mightily indisposed with a cold, and a sore throat, that she could 
not go out that day; but on Monday morning she sent a person to captain 
Watson’s, to know if Mrs. Veal was there. They wondered at Mrs. Bargrave’s 
inquiry; and sent her word, that she was not there, nor was expected. At this 
answer Mrs. Bargrave told the maid she had certainly mistook the name, or 
made some blunder. And though she was ill, she put on her hood, and went 


herself to captain Watson’s though she knew none of the family, to see if Mrs. 
Veal was there or not. They said, they wondered at her asking, for that she had 
not been in town; they were sure, if she had, she would have been there. Says 
Mrs. Bargrave, I am sure she was with me on Saturday almost two hours. They 
said, it was impossible; for they must have seen her if she had. In comes Capt. 
Watson, while they were in dispute, and said, that Mrs. Veal was certainly dead, 
and her escutcheons were making. This strangely surprised Mrs. Bargrave, when 
she sent to the person immediately who had the care of them, and found it true. 
Then she related the whole story to captain Watson’s family, and what gown she 
had on, and how striped; and that Mrs. Veal told her, it was scowered. Then Mrs. 
Watson cried out, You have seen her indeed, for none knew, but Mrs. Veal and 
myself, that the gown was scowered. And Mrs. Watson owned, that she 
described the gown exactly: For, said she, I helped her to make it up. This Mrs. 
Watson blazed all about the town, and avouched the demonstration of the truth 
of Mrs. Bargrave’s seeing Mrs. Veal’s apparition. And captain Watson carried 
two gentlemen immediately to Mrs. Bargrave’s house, to hear the relation of her 
own mouth. And when it spread so fast, that gentlemen and persons of quality, 
the judicious and sceptical part of the world, flocked in upon her, it at last 
became such a task, that she was forced to go out of the way. For they were, in 
general, extremely satisfied of the truth of the thing, and plainly saw that Mrs. 
Bargrave was no hypocondriac; for she always appears with such a cheerful air, 
and pleasing mien, that she has gained the favour and esteem of all the gentry; 
and it is thought a great favour, if they can but get the relation from her own 
mouth. I should have told you before, that Mrs. Veal told Mrs. Bargrave, that her 
sister and brother-in-law were just come down from London to see her. Says 
Mrs. Bargrave, How came you to order matters so strangely? It could not be 
helped, says Mrs. Veal. And her brother and sister did come to see her, and 
entered the town of Dover just as Mrs. Veal was expiring. Mrs. Bargrave, asked 
her, whether she would drink some tea. Says Mrs. Veal, I do not care if I do; but 
I’ll warrant you, this mad fellow, (meaning Mrs. Bargrave’s husband,) has broke 
all your trinkets. But, says Mrs. Bargrave, I’ll get something to drink in for all 
that; but Mrs. Veal waived it, and said, It is no matter, let it alone; and so it 
passed. 

All the time I sat with Mrs. Bargrave, which was some hours, she recollected 
fresh sayings of Mrs. Veal. And one material thing more she told Mrs. Bargrave, 
that old Mr. Breton allowed Mrs. Veal ten pounds a year; which was a secret, 
and unknown to Mrs. Bargrave, till Mrs. Veal told it her. 

Mrs. Bargrave never varies in her story; which puzzles those who doubt of the 
truth, or are unwilling to believe it. A servant in the neighbour’s yard, adjoining 


to Mrs. Bargrave’s house, heard her talking to somebody an hour of the time 
Mrs. Veal was with her. Mrs. Bargrave went out to her next neighbour’s the very 
moment she parted with Mrs. Veal, and told her what ravishing conversation she 
had with an old friend, and told the whole of it. Drelincourt’s Book of Death is, 
since this happened, bought up strangely. And it is to be observed, that 
notwithstanding all the trouble and fatigue Mrs. Bargrave has undergone upon 
this account, she never took the value of a farthing, nor suffered her daughter to 
take anything of anybody, and therefore can have no interest in telling the story. 

But Mr. Veal does what he can to stifle the matter, and said, he would see 
Mrs. Bargrave; but yet it is certain matter of fact that he has been at captain 
Watson’s since the death of his sister, and yet never went near Mrs. Bargrave; 
and some of his friends report her to be a liar, and that she knew of Mr. Breton’s 
ten pounds a year. But the person who pretends to say so, has the reputation of a 
notorious liar, among persons whom I know to be of undoubted credit. Now Mr. 
Veal is more of a gentleman than to say she lies; but says, a bad husband has 
crazed her. But she needs only present herself, and it will effectually confute that 
pretence. Mr. Veal says, he asked his sister on her death-bed, whether she had a 
mind to dispose of anything? And she said, No. Now, the things which Mrs. 
Veal’s apparition would have disposed of, were so trifling, and nothing of justice 
aimed at in their disposal, that the design of it appears to me to be only in order 
to make Mrs. Bargrave so to demonstrate the truth of her appearance, as to 
satisfy the world of the reality thereof, as to what she had seen and heard; and to 
secure her reputation among the reasonable and understanding part of mankind. 
And then again, Mr. Veal owns, that there was a purse of gold; but it was not 
found in her cabinet, but in a comb-box. This looks improbable; for that Mrs. 
Watson owned, that Mrs. Veal was so very careful of the key of the cabinet, that 
she would trust nobody with it. And if so, no doubt she would not trust her gold 
out of it. And Mrs. Veal’s often drawing her hand over her eyes, and asking Mrs. 
Bargrave whether her fits had not impaired her, looks to me as if she did it on 
purpose to remind Mrs. Bargrave of her fits, to prepare her not to think it strange 
that she should put her upon writing to her brother to dispose of rings and gold, 
which looked so much like a dying person’s request; and it took accordingly 
with Mrs. Bargrave, as the effects of her fits coming upon her; and was one of 
the many instances of her wonderful love to her, and care of her, that she should 
not be affrighted; which indeed appears in her whole management, particularly 
in her coming to her in the day-time, waiving the salutation, and when she was 
alone; and then the manner of her parting, to prevent a second attempt to salute 
her. 

Now, why Mr. Veal should think this relation a reflection, as it is plain he 


does, by his endeavouring to stifle it, I cannot imagine; because the generality 
believe her to be a good spirit, her discourse was so heavenly. Her two great 
errands were to comfort Mrs. Bargrave in her affliction, and to ask her 
forgiveness for the breach of friendship, and with a pious discourse to encourage 
her. So that, after all, to suppose that Mrs. Bargrave could hatch such an 
invention as this from Friday noon till Saturday noon, supposing that she knew 
of Mrs. Veal’s death the very first moment, without jumbling circumstances, and 
without any interest too; she must be more witty, fortunate, and wicked too, than 
any indifferent person, I dare say, will allow. I asked Mrs. Bargrave several 
times, if she was sure she felt the gown? She answered modestly, If my senses 
be to be relied on, I am sure of it. I asked her, if she heard a sound when she 
clapped her hand upon her knee? She said, she did not remember she did; but 
said she appeared to be as much a substance as I did, who talked with her. And I 
may, said she, be as soon persuaded, that your apparition is talking to me now, 
as that I did not really see her: for I was under no manner of fear, and received 
her as a friend, and parted with her as such. I would not, says she, give one 
farthing to make any one believe it: I have no interest in it; nothing but trouble is 
entailed upon me for a long time, for aught I know; and had it not come to light 
by accident, it would never have been made public. But now, she says, she will 
make her own private use of it, and keep herself out of the way as much as she 
can; and so she has done since. She says, She had a gentleman who came thirty 
miles to her to hear the relation; and that she had told it to a room full of people 
at a time. Several particular gentlemen have had the story from Mrs. Bargrave’s 
own mouth. 

This thing has very much affected me, and I am as well satisfied, as I am of 
the best-grounded matter of fact. And why we should dispute matter of fact, 
because we cannot solve things of which we can have no certain or 
demonstrative notions, seems strange to me. Mrs. Bargrave’s authority and 
sincerity alone, would have been undoubted in any other case. 


TO THE READER. 


The origin of the foregoing curious story seems to have been as follows:— 

An adventurous bookseller had ventured to print a considerable edition of a work 
by the Reverend Charles Drelincourt, minister of the Calvinist church in Paris, 
and translated by M. D’Assigny, under the title of “The Christian’s Defence 
against the Fear of Death, with several directions how to prepare ourselves to die 
well.” But however certain the prospect of death, it is not so agreeable 
(unfortunately) as to invite the eager contemplation of the public; and 
Drelincourt’s book, being neglected, lay a dead stock on the hands of the 
publisher. In this emergency, he applied to De Foe to assist him, (by dint of such 
means as were then, as well as now, pretty well understood in the literary world, ) 
in rescuing the unfortunate book from the literary death to which general neglect 
seemed about to consign it. 

De Foe’s genius and audacity devised a plan which, for assurance and 
ingenuity, defied even the powers of Mr. Puff in the Critic: for who but himself 
would have thought of summoning up a ghost from the grave to bear witness in 
favour of a halting body of divinity? There is a matter-of-fact, business-like style 
in the whole account of the transaction, which bespeaks ineffable powers of self- 
possession. The narrative is drawn up “by a gentleman, a Justice of Peace at 
Maidstone, in Kent, a very intelligent person.” And, moreover, “the discourse is 
attested by a very sober gentlewoman, who lives in Canterbury, within a few 
doors of the house in which Mrs. Bargrave lives.” The Justice believes his 
kinswoman to be of so discerning a spirit, as not to be put upon by any fallacy— 
and the kinswoman positively assures the Justice, “that the whole matter, as it is 
related and laid down, is really true, and what she herself heard, as near as may 
be, from Mrs. Bargrave’s own mouth, who, she knows, had no reason to invent 
or publish such a story, or any design to forge and tell a lie, being a woman of so 
much honesty and virtue, and her whole life a course, as it were, of piety.” 
Scepticism itself could not resist this triple court of evidence so artfully 
combined, the Justice attesting for the discerning spirit of the sober and 
understanding gentlewoman his kinswoman, and his kinswoman becoming bail 
for the veracity of Mrs. Bargrave. And here, gentle reader, admire the simplicity 
of those days. Had Mrs. Veal’s visit to her friend happened in our time, the 
conductors of the daily press would have given the word, and seven gentlemen 
unto the said press belonging, would, with an obedient start, have made off for 
Kingston, for Canterbury, for Dover,—for Kamtschatka if necessary,—to pose 


the Justice, cross-examine Mrs. Bargrave, confront the sober and understanding 
kinswoman, and dig Mrs. Veal up from her grave, rather than not get to the 
bottom of the story. But in our time we doubt and scrutinize; our ancestors 
wondered and believed. 

Before the story is commenced, the understanding gentlewoman, (not the 
Justice of Peace,) who is the reporter, takes some pains to repel the objections 
made against the story by some of the friends of Mrs. Veal’s brother, who 
consider the marvel as an aspersion on their family, and do what they can to 
laugh it out of countenance. Indeed, it is allowed, with admirable impartiality, 
that Mr. Veal is too much of a gentleman to suppose Mrs. Bargrave invented the 
story—scandal itself could scarce have supposed that—although one notorious 
liar, who is chastised towards the conclusion of the story, ventures to throw out 
such an insinuation. No reasonable or respectable person, however, could be 
found to countenance the suspicion, and Mr. Veal himself opined that Mrs. 
Bargrave had been driven crazy by a cruel husband, and dreamed the whole 
story of the apparition. Now all this is sufficiently artful. To have vouched the 
fact as universally known, and believed by every one, nem. con., would not have 
been half so satisfactory to a sceptic as to allow fairly that the narrative had been 
impugned, and hint at the character of one of those sceptics, and the motives of 
another, as sufficient to account for their want of belief. Now to the fact itself. 

Mrs. Bargrave and Mrs. Veal had been friends in youth, and had protested 
their attachment should last as long as they lived; but when Mrs. Veal’s brother 
obtained an office in the customs at Dover, some cessation of their intimacy 
ensued, “though without any positive quarrel.” Mrs. Bargrave had removed to 
Canterbury, and was residing in a house of her own, when she was suddenly 
interrupted by a visit from Mrs. Veal, as she was sitting in deep contemplation of 
certain distresses of her own. The visitor was in a riding-habit, and announced 
herself as prepared for a distant journey, (which seems to intimate that spirits 
have a considerable distance to go before they arrive at their appointed station, 
and that the females at least put on a habit for the occasion.) The spirit, for such 
was the seeming Mrs. Veal, continued to waive the ceremony of salutation, both 
in going and coming, which will remind the reader of a ghostly lover’s reply to 
his mistress in the fine old Scottish ballad:— 

Why should I come within thy bower? 

I am no earthly man; 
And should I kiss thy rosy lips, 
Thy days would not be lang. 


They then began to talk in the homely style of middle-aged ladies, and Mrs. 


Veal proses concerning the conversations they had formerly held, and the books 
they had read together. Her very recent experience probably led Mrs. Veal to 
talk of death, and the books written on the subject, and she pronounced, ex 
cathedrd, as a dead person was best entitled to do, that “Drelincourt’s book on 
Death was the best book on the subject ever written.” She also mentioned Dr. 
Sherlock, two Dutch books which had been translated, and several others; but 
Drelincourt, she said, had the clearest notions of death and the future state of any 
who had handled that subject. She then asked for the work [we marvel the 
edition and impress had not been mentioned,] and lectured on it with great 
eloquence and affection. Dr. Kenrick’s Ascetick was also mentioned with 
approbation by this critical spectre, [the Doctor’s work was no doubt a tenant of 
the shelf in some favourite publisher’s shop]; and Mr. Norris’s Poem on 
Friendship, a work, which I doubt, though honoured with a ghost’s approbation, 
we may now seek for as vainly as Correlli tormented his memory to recover the 
sonata which the devil played to him in a dream. Presently after, from former 
habits we may suppose, the guest desires a cup of tea; but, bethinking herself of 
her new character, escapes from her own proposal by recollecting that Mr. 
Bargrave was in the habit of breaking his wife’s china. It would have been 
indeed strangely out of character if the spirit had lunched, or breakfasted upon 
tea and toast. Such a consummation would have sounded as ridiculous as if the 
statue of the commander in Don Juan had not only accepted of the invitation of 
the libertine to supper, but had also committed a beef-steak to his flinty jaws and 
stomach of adamant. A little more conversation ensued of a less serious nature, 
and tending to show that even the passage from life to death leaves the female 
anxiety about person and dress somewhat alive. The ghost asked Mrs. Bargrave 
whether she did not think her very much altered, and Mrs. Bargrave of course 
complimented her on her good looks. Mrs. Bargrave also admired the gown 
which Mrs. Veal wore, and as a mark of her perfectly restored confidence, the 
spirit let her into the important secret, that it was a scoured silk, and lately made 
up. She informed her also of another secret, namely, that one Mr. Bretton had 
allowed her ten pounds a year; and, lastly, she requested that Mrs. Bargrave 
would write to her brother, and tell him how to distribute her mourning rings, 
and mentioned there was a purse of gold in her cabinet. She expressed some 
wish to see Mrs. Bargrave’s daughter; but when that good lady went to the next 
door to seek her, she found on her return the guest leaving the house. She had 
got without the door, in the street, in the face of the beast market, on a Saturday, 
which is market day, and stood ready to part. She said she must be going, as she 
had to call upon her cousin Watson, (this appears to be a gratis dictum on the 
part of the ghost,) and, maintaining the character of mortality to the last, she 


quietly turned the corner, and walked out of sight. 

Then came the news of Mrs. Veal’s having died the day before at noon. Says 
Mrs. Bargrave, “I am sure she was with me on Saturday almost two hours.” And 
in comes captain Watson, and says Mrs. Veal was certainly dead. And then come 
all the pieces of evidence, and especially the striped silk gown. Then Mrs. 
Watson cried out, “You have seen her indeed, for none knew but Mrs. Veal and I 
that that gown was scoured;” and she cried that the gown was described exactly, 
for, said she, “I helped her to make it up.” And next we have the silly attempts 
made to discredit the history. Even Mr. Veal, her brother, was obliged to allow 
that the gold was found, but with a difference, and pretended it was not found in 
a cabinet, but elsewhere; and, in short, we have all the gossip of says I, and 
thinks I, and says she, and thinks she, which disputed matters usually excite in a 
country town. 

When we have thus turned the tale, the seam without, it may be thought too 
ridiculous to have attracted notice. But whoever will read it as told by De Foe 
himself, will agree that, could the thing have happened in reality, so it would 
have been told. The sobering the whole supernatural visit into the language of 
middle or low life, gives it an air of probability even in its absurdity. The ghost 
of an exciseman’s housekeeper, and a seamstress, were not to converse like 
Brutus with his Evil Genius. And the circumstances of scoured silks, broken tea- 
china, and such like, while they are the natural topics of such persons’ 
conversation, would, one might have thought, be the last which an inventor 
would have introduced into a pretended narrative betwixt the dead and living. In 
short, the whole is so distinctly circumstantial, that, were it not for the 
impossibility, or extreme improbability at least, of such an occurrence, the 
evidence could not but support the story. 

The effect was most wonderful. Drelincourt upon Death, attested by one who 
could speak from experience, took an unequalled run. The copies had hung on 
the bookseller’s hands as heavy as a pile of lead bullets. They now traversed the 
town in every direction, like the same balls discharged from a field-piece. In 
short, the object of Mrs. Veal’s apparition was perfectly attained—See The 
Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. vol. iv. p. 305. ed. 1827. 


ATLANTIS MAJOR 
eee 


This narrative work is a thinly veiled allegory describing the November 1710 
election of the representative Scottish peers. The circumstances which 
surrounded this election were produced by the outcome of the previous month’s 
General Election—a landslide for the Tories—and, to understand these 
circumstances, the impact of that Tory victory must be seen within the context of 
the political events of 1710. 


KEY TO NAMES AND CHARACTERS IN 
ATALANTIS MAJOR 


In the thinly disguised allegory of Atalantis Major, Atalantis is, of course, 
Britain. Olreeky, or Old Reeky, or simply Reeky, is still used as an affectionate 
local term for the city of Edinburgh, prone as it is to be enshrouded in mists and 
smoke in the early morning. Tartary is France, and the French are referred to as 
either the Tartarians or the Barbarians. Jacobites are also indicated by the name 
Tartarians, since the Pretender’s cause was actively supported by Louis XIV. 
Japan is Spain and China stands for Holland. The characters who appear in 
Atalantis Major are (in the order that they are mentioned): 

The Duke de Sanquarius (p. 14) is James Douglas, second Duke of 
Queensberry and Duke of Dover (1662-1711); 

The Earl of Stairdale (p. 15) is John Dalrymple, second Earl of Stair (1673- 
1747); 

The Earl of Crawlinfordsay (p. 16) is John Lindsay, nineteenth Earl of 
Crawford (d. 1713); 

The Prince of Greeniccio of the ancient Blood of Argyllius (p. 17) is John 
Campbell, second Duke of Argyll, Baron Chatham and Earl of Greenwich 
(1678-1742); 

The Earl of Marereskine (p. 18) is John Erskine, eleventh Earl of Mar of the 
Erskine line (1675-1732); 

The Prince de Heymuthius (p. 18) is John Churchill, first Duke of 
Marlborough and Baron Churchill of Aymouth (1650-1722); 

The Earl of Dolphinus (p. 18) is Sidney Godolphin (1645-1712); 

Bellcampo, Lord of the Isles (p. 19) is Archibald Campbell, first and only Earl 
of Islay (pronounced “Isle-ah”) and brother and heir of the second Duke of 
Argyll (1682-1761); 

One of the Ministers (p. 22) is Thomas Miller of Kirkliston; 

John ——,, his Majesty’s Hangman (p. 22) is John White; 

Bradalbino (p. 24) is John Campbell, first Earl of Breadalbane (1635-1716); 

Leslynus (p. 24) is David Leslie, third Earl of Leven (1660-1728); 

One of the family of Boiilio (p. 24) is David Boyle, first Earl of Glasgow 
(1666-1733); 

The Prince de Rosymonte (p. 34) is James Graham, fourth Marquis and first 
Duke of Montrose (d. 1742). 

The fact that, in several cases, the names used by Defoe are developed from 


family names and not the title seems to offer support for the contention that 
Atalantis Major was intended primarily for a Scottish audience. Further, Defoe’s 
name for [iii] [xi] Marlborough—Heymuthius—comes from his one Scottish 
title, Baron Aymouth (now Eyemouth, a fishing town on the southeast coast of 
Scotland), and not from his better-known English title, the Duke of 
Marlborough. 
State University College 
Brockport, New York 


ATALANTIS MAJOR. 


There having been a large Account given to the World of several remarkable 
Adventures which happened lately in the famous Atalantis, an Island, which the 
ingenious Authors found placed in the Mediterranean Sea; the Success of which 
Accounts, but especially the Usefulness of the Relation, to the Ends for which 
they were designed, having been very remarkable, I thought it could not be 
unacceptable to the World, (especially to those who have been Already so 
delighted with News from that Island) to give a particular Historical Narration of 
some remarkable Transactions which happened in the Great Island, called, 
Atalantis Major, a famous well known Island, tho’ much farther North, lying in 
the Ducaledonian Ocean, which Island it was my good Fortune to winter at, the 
last time I returned North about from China, by the Streights of Nassau and 
Wygates, and the Eastern Coast of Grand Tartary. 

I have nothing to do to enquire, whether our late Authors mistook or not, in 
placing the Island Atalantis in the Mediterranean Sea, or, whether they might 
find some small Island of that Name among the infinite Crowd of Islands of the 
FEgean Sea: But as the mighty Transactions of which my History shall be the 
faithful Relator, are of too great Consequence in the World to be brought forth 
on so mean a Stage; so the Place, and the mighty People, and by whom this 
Revolution of Affairs have been mannaged, are all suitable to the Greatness and 
Glory of the Actions themselves. 

As Geographers have no doubt given a full Description of this famous Island, 
and allowed it due Place in the Globes, where it stands noted for the biggest of 
the Kind in the Northern World, I need spend none of your Time in the 
Description of the Place, excepting such as shall fall naturally in my Way, as I 
come to treat of the People, and historically of their Behaviour. 

The Island is possest by a brave, generous, powerful and wealthy Nation, truly 
Great in their natural Gallantry of Spirit, terrible in the Field, rich in the Product 
of their Lands, more in their general Commerce, most of all in their 
Manufactures, Industry and Application: They have some few Errors _ in their 
Conduct, which seems owing to the Climate, which is cold and moist, or to their 
Diet, which is strong and luxurious, and particularly to their way of Living, 
which in Eating and Drinking, is high, to an Excess. 

This makes them Cholerick, Envious, and above all Contentious, so that the 
Nation is ever divided into Parties and Factions: They pursue their Feuds with 


the most eagerness imaginable in their Turns, commit all Kinds of Errors even 
on both Sides alternately, as they get uppermost. 

This occasions much Heat, tho’ the Country is Cold, little Charity, and above 
all, (which the Climate has the blame off) they are by their own Confession, of 
short Memories, partly as to Injuries, but especially as to Kindnesses, Services 
and inherent Merit. Hence, Gratitude is not the national Virtue, nor is 
encouraging Virtue any Branch of the Manufacture of the Place; long Services 
often meet here with unjust Censures; overgrown Merit with necessary 
Contempt: He must be a bold Man that dares oblige them; he is sure to provoke 
them by it to use him very severely. 

If they are reduc’d to any extreme Distress, he must be weary of his Life that 
Attempts to rescue them from the Danger; he is as sure to Die for it as they are 
sure to be Unjust: It is Natural to the Blood of the Race, if they are obliged 
beyond the Power of Payment, they presently hate, because they scorn to be in 
Debt. Hence also Benefactors are the most abhorr’d People in the World, they 
Walk always alone, for every Man keeps at a distance from them. 

If a Man happens to be bound Apprentice to his own generous Spirit, and 
resolves to do them good, he must do it to God, to do it to them is to work to the 
Devil; he must be sure to run the Gauntlet, and bear the Lashes of Ten thousand 
Tongues, the Reproach of all those he serves, and will Die unpitied. 

If ever they do relent, if ever they acknowledge Services, ‘tis always after the 
Man is dead, that he may not upbraid them with it. An eminent great Man among 
them, and rich to a Prodigy, had been almost drowned, but was taken up in the 
Interval by a poor Man; when he came to himself, he gave the poor Man Six- 
pence, but could never abide the sight of him after: The poor Man afterwards 
had the Dissaster of being drowned himself, and then the rich Man bewail’d that 
he had not made him a better Return, wherefore, in abundant Gratitude, he 
settled upon the Widow and her Six Children, a noble Pension of 20 s. per 
Annum. 

It was a saying of One of their great and wise Men, of a poor Servant that had 
saved his Life; he saved my Life, said he, and therefore I hate to see him, for it 
is an intolerable Life to have always a Creditor in my Sight that I cannot 
ballance Accounts with. 

But all this is by the By. The Inhabitants of this Great Island are, those things 
excepted, a Noble, Gallant, Ancient, Wealthy People; and a Stranger may very 
well winter among them. I could say more in their Praise but the ensuing History 
calls me off from that Subject. 

There happen’d in that famous Island, when I was last there, an Occasion 
upon some State Affairs to assemble an extraordinary Council of the Nobility, to 


consult together with the Sovereign; whole Hereditary Councellors they were by 
the Constitution of the Place: These were not chosen by the Inhabitants, as in 
such Cases among us our Parliament Men are chosen; but were by Birth and 
Blood, or by Dignities, High-Offices, &c. entitled to sit in the aforesaid Council, 
except one Part of the Island, who had by some former Constitution been a 
several distinct Government, and had a certain Number of Nobility of their own. 
This Part having by some ancient Treaty been join’d to the other, their whole 
Nobility were not intituled to the Right of sitting in Council as above; but they 
usually met by themselves upon such Occasions, and chose a certain Number to 
represent the whole Body. This Number was, as near as I can remember, 
Sixteen or thereabouts, not reckoning some who were singled out by the 
Sovereign to be advanc’d by new Titles, to be Members of the Great Body of the 
Hereditary Nobility; a Favour, which by the Stipulations of the said Agreement, 
was reserv’d to the Sovereign of that whole Island. 

Now there happening, as I have noted, an Occasion to assemble this Great 
Council; the Nobility of that Part of the Island which were thus particularly 
constituted, behoved to meet, as said is, to elect the Number that were to 
represent them in the great Assembly; and the History of that Meeting having so 
many strange Circumstances in it, and making so much Noise in that Country, it 
cannot but be useful for us to be inform’d of it. 

The Nobility of that Island, as I find it too much the Fate of all the Nobility in 
the World, were unhappily divided into Factions and separate Interests, and 
therefore before I proceed to the Relation, it will be necessary to give you a brief 
Account of these several Divisions, and as to the Characters of the Persons, it 
will necessarily fall into the Course of the Story. 

The Divisions and Animosities which, as I say, were among the Nobility, were 
very unhappily occasion’d upon two several Foundations, and _ therefore 
consisted of two several Kinds. 

This Island, it seems, was govern’d by a very glorious Queen, who however 
she was of the ancient Royal Blood of that Country, was yet for Reasons more 
especially respecting the Safety of the Country, plac’d upon the Throne by the 
Suffrage of the Nobility and People, without Regard to her Father or his Male 
Children, who for like Reasons of Safety they had Depos’d and render’d 
incapable: There being, it seems a Power reserv’d by the Constitution of that 
Place, to the said Nobility and People so to do a thing so like what we call in 
England Parliamentary Limitation, that it gives me great Reason to think the 
Power of Parliaments limiting the Crown is a natural Principle, and founded 
upon meer Original Light, since it should be so exactly establish’d in a Country 
so remote and so entirely excluded from Correspondence with Europe, as this of 


the Island of Atalantis. 

The Queen of this Island, by the Assistance of exquisite Councellors, Punctual 
Management, and a mild merciful Administration, had obtain’d the entire 
Affection of Her Subjects at Home, and as long as she continued the 
Administration in those Hands she preserv’d that Affection very entire to 
herself; She had also, by the Conduct of eminent and most glorious 
Commanders, rendered her self Victorious abroad, in a long, terrible and 
expensive War, against the barbarous Tartarian Emperor, whose growing 
Greatness, had forced her Predecessor, in Conjunction with several neighbouring 
Nations, to have recourse to Arms, to keep up a Ballance of Power in that Part of 
the World, as long as those fortunate Generals commanded, her Affairs were 
blest by Sea and Land; till the Barbarians began to stoop their Pride, to be 
humbled, and they sought Peace, made great Offers of restoring the Kingdoms 
they had usurped, and of establishing a lasting Tranquillity in those Parts of the 
World. 

How the Face of Affairs there altered, how some Factions prevailing at Home, 
made a Breach in all this blessed Harmony, how the faithful Councellors at 
Home were dismiss’d and disgrac’d, the victorious Generals Abroad ill used and 
ungratefully treated, by which the Publick Credit sunk at Home, the great 
Confederates of this glorious Queen were discouraged and allarmed, the 
Barbarians encouraged to hold out, carry on the War, and reject the Terms of 
Peace, they would before have complied with: These are Things perhaps my stay 
in that Place not permitting me to get a full Account of, much less see the Issue 
of, I shall for the present omit, perhaps my next Voyage may more fully quallifie 
me to inform you. 

My present Relation refers more especially to the Affair of the Election of 
those representing Nobles, which, as before, the Northern Part of the Island, by a 
late Treaty of Coalition, were obliged to send up as often as the Soveraign of the 
Country thought fit to Summon her Hereditary Council to meet, which Summons 
was generally once in Three Years. 

To let you into the Nature of the unhappy Strife which is the Subject of my 
present Relation, it may be necessary to descend to a Historical Relation of some 
Facts for a few Years past, and to give the Characters of some Persons who have 
the principal Conduct in the present Affairs. 

There had been a Contention in the last Election in the same Place, (we shall 
go no further back) of something of the like Nature with this; wherein the same 
Heat was unhappily breaking out against the Friends and Favourites of the great 
Queen of the Island, as had now come to a full height; it is too true, That the 
Factions which then agitated the Nobility being between the Court-Party then so 


called, and a flying Squadron of Noblemen, who were of the same general 
Denomination with themselves, that Breach tended so much to the dividing their 
Interest, that they could never effectually joyn it again, they made that 
Seperation of Affection then which they could never unite, let in those Enemies 
then which they could never get removed again, brought those Charges and 
Accusations against one another then which their Enemies have since made use 
off, and which they cannot now deny but are fatal to them. 

The Parties are so naturally resembling our unhappy Divisions in Britain, have 
been so exactly pursued by our Methods, are so properly adapted to Persons as 
well as Things, so alike in Temper, Manners, Management and Design, to our 
Parties, of Tory, Whig, High Church, Low Church, Old Whig, New Whig, High 
Flyer, Dissenter, Jacobite, Court, Country, Revolution, Union, and the like. That 
to give the more lively Representation of them to your Minds, and to avoid the 
barbarous Words used in the Country, where the Language is altogether 
unknown to us, and unlike ours, I shall even call them by the same Names, 
giving a brief Description as I go on, and always desiring you to add a 
Subintelligitur for the word Atalantick to them all; as the Atalantick Whigs, 
Atalantick Tories, Atalantick High Church, and so of all the rest: And whenever 
you meet with the Names or Distinctions of Whig, Tory, High Church, Low 
Church, &c. in this Discourse, the Author provides against any other Suggestion 
or Meaning, than that of the Whigs, Tories, High Church, Low Church, Old 
Whig, New Whig, High Flyers, Dissenters, Jacobites, &c. who are Inhabitants of 
the famous Island of Atalantis Major, situate beyond the North Cape, between 
the Degrees of 42 and 80 of Northern Latitude, as you sail from China into 
Europe, by the Streights of Nassau, the Island of Nova Zembla, (if it be an 
Island) and the like, being what we call the North-East Passages: And you 
cannot blame me for being thus Particular in this early Protestation, if you 
consider how ready the Men of this Age are to Censure, Condemn and 
Reproach, the Meaning of Authors, whether they themseves have any meaning 
or no. If any Man shall presume to say, there is no such Place, I may as readily 
answer their Presumption, by another less Criminal, viz. That they never have 
past that Way to China, and consequently cannot demonstrate the Truth of what 
they say. 

Having thus premised what I think necessary, to fence this Work against the 
Malice of the Times, I am next to tell you, That I shall confine this Part of my 
Account to the Transactions of the Northern Part of this great Island, and therein 
to what happened in this Case of the Election of their Noble Councellors only; 
yet I must Hint a little at what had been transacting in the Southern Parts of the 
Island; and this is absolutely necessary, in order to make the other Accounts 


intelligible. 

In order to this, you are to understand, That the Southern Part of the Island 
was the most remarkable of any, as to the Policy of their Government, and the 
Character of the People; and excepting Englishmen and Polanders, there is not 
such another Nation in the World: Here they reckoned about Fifty three several 
Sects, Divisions, and espoused Opinions in Religion, upon most of the Heads 
whereof the People actually seperated from one another; such as, (1.) 
Churchmen, and among them High Church, Low Church, Non Jurors, Prelatists, 
Socinians, Arians, Arminians, Deists, Atheists, Immoralists, Flyers, Soul- 
Sleepers, Prophets, &c. (2.) Presbyterians, and under that head all kind of 
Dissenters, Cameronians, Independants, Anabaptists, Baptists, Seventh-Day- 
Men, Sabatarians, Donatists, Gnosticks, Antiprelatists, Muggletonians, and 
various undistinguishable Quakers both wet and dry, Sweet Singers, Family of 
Love, Christian Jews, Jewish Christians, and the like. In the State, the Divisions 
were no less Fatal, or the variety greater in Proportion, these we may, as I said 
before, call by the Names which the like Factions are distinguish’d by here; such 
as Tory, Whig, Low Church, Hot Whig, Old Whig, Modern Whig, High Flyer, 
High Church, High Tory, a Gillicranky, a Tantivy, Tackers, Non Jurors, 
Assassinators, Junto’s, Squadroni, Court, Country, Revolutionists, Non 
Resisters, Passive Obedience Men, and the like. 

You may understand, that the Queen of the Island had thought fit to change 
Hands in the Administration just before I came there, and tho’ it was given out 
that the change would not be from what we call here a Whig to a Tory Ministry, 
in effect it past for no other, especially for that the Whigs were generally laid by 
in every publick Matter, and the Tories, or at least such as had appear’d with 
them were all taken in. 

Among the Persons turn’d out of Employ, or very much envy’d in it, we find 
two great Personages, Men of the greatest Eminency in their Station that the Age 
had produc’d in that Island, their Country had no Error to find in their Conduct 
except it were that it was so much in debt to their Services, that they could not be 
capable of rewarding it, therefore like the corrupted Nature of the whole Race of 
Man, they hate the Men, as a late Author says, because they hate to be in debt 
beyond the Power of Payment. 

One of these presided over the Treasure, the other over the Army, and except 
what may have happen’d since those days, their very Enemies had not been able 
to assign any Reason from their own Behaviour, why they dismist them. Of 
these more in the Process of the Story. 

For the present it shall suffice to tell you, without other Preamble, both these 
were by the Artifice of their Enemies, dispossess’d of the Queen of the Island’s 


Favour, and that with them fell the Juncto’s and Squadrons of their Friends in 
most Part of the Southern Atalantis. 

In the North Part of the Island the Divisions of the Court had not extended so 
far, at least they had not been push’d so vigorously, the great Officers kept their 
Posts, whether Civil or Military, not the least Alteration was made, except of a 
few inferiour Officers, and those but casually; all seem’d to stand at a Stay till 
the Election of the noble Councellors aforesaid, and till the sitting of the great 
Council, as above. 

There were some of the Nobility of these Northern Parts that had very much 
the Favour of their Prince, and by whom she had always been directed in those 
things that related to that Part of Her Dominions, These were, 

1. The Duke de Sanquarius, a Northern Prince of great Reputation who had 
the principal Trust in the Management of the late Coalition, which, as is noted 
already, had formerly been made between this Northern Part of the Island and 
the Southern. This Prince was a Person of great Prudence and Policy, perfect 
Master of the Interest, Temper and Constitution of the Country and People; great 
and as a Master of his own Passions, that had an Insight into Persons as well as 
things, and was, without Dispute, the best qualify’d to manage that uneasy 
People, of any Man in that Part of the Island: He had a leading Interest among 
them, and us’d it with such Temper and such Clearness of Judgment, as seldom 
failed to bring to pass whatever he undertook. He was Viceroy in the great 
Meeting of the States of that Country, several times; in which he behav’d to the 
Satisfaction of his Sovereign and the general Good, even to the Confession of his 
Enemies, after the separate Government of that Part of the Island ceas’d he was 
receiv’d very graciously by the Queen, and made principal Secretary of State. 

2. The Earl of Stairdale was another, a Nobleman of extraordinary Merit, 
distinguish’d for a thousand good Qualities; affable, generous, exceeding 
curteous, steddy in a sound Principle, wise above his Age, brave above his 
Neighbours. His Family had been famous for the Gown, he was like to make it 
more so by the Sword: He had at this time a very honourable Command in the 
Armies of Atalantis Major, and being the same thing as we call a Lieutenant 
General, was employed against the Tartarians. 

3. The Earl of Crawlinfordsay a Nobleman of a most ancient Race, being the 
first of his Degree in the whole Atalantis Major, an honest, bold, gallant Person; 
he had so much Goodness in his Temper, Courage in his Heart, and Honesty in 
his Face, that made all Men love him; he was true to his Sovereign, and tho’ his 
Fortunes too depended upon the Court, being Captain of the Queen’s Guards, yet 
so true to his Honour, that he scorn’d to sacrifice his Principle to his Interest; had 
too much Courage to be bully’d, and too much Honesty to be brib’d; too much 


Wit to be wheedl’d and too much Warmth to forbear telling it in the Teeth of 
those that try’d all those ways to bring him into their Party. 

4. The Prince of Greeniccio of the ancient Blood of Agyllius. This was a 
young Nobleman of great Hopes, and from whom great things were expected, an 
account of the very Race he was descended from. Had he inherited the Principles 
of his Family as he did the Honour and Estate, he must have been the Head of 
that very Party he now acted against, being the same for whose Cause two of his 
greatest Ancestors at least had both ventured and lost their Lives, but Grace not 
going by Generation, nor Vertue by Inheritance any more in that Country than 
in ours. He neither own’d their Cause or imitated their Vertue, but gave himself 
up first to all Manner of Vice, and then with his Morals abandoned his 
Principles, flew in the Face of his Grandfathers injured Grave, join’d with his 
Murtherers, and the abhorr’d Betrayers of his Country, and plac’d himself at the 
Head of that very Party who had trampled on the Blood of his Family as well as 
Nation. He was in Temper brave but rash, had more Courage than Generosity, 
more Passion than Prudence, and more Regard to his Resentment than to his 
Honour; he was proud without Merit, ambitious without Prospect, revengeful 
without Injury; he would resent without Affront, and quarrel without Cause, 
would embroil himself without Reason, and come out of it without Honour: His 
Courage was rather in his Blood than in his Head, and as his Actions run often 
before his Thoughts, so his Thoughts often run before his Reason; yet he was 
pushing and that supply’d very much his Want of Policy; but he discover’d the 
Errors of his Judgment by the Warmth of his Behaviour in every thing he did he 
sought no Disguise, every Man knew him better than himself, and he never 
could be in a Plot because he conceal’d nothing. 

He was a General in the Armys of Atalantis Major and excepting the chief 
Command of an Army, was very well fitted for the Field: He had behav’d 
himself very well on several Occasions against the Tartarians, and unless his ill 
Fate should place him above being commanded, he might in time be a great 
Man; at present, having all the Fire of a General without the Flegm, his great 
Misfortune and the only Thing that can ruin him is, That he thinks himself 
qualifyed to Command, and cannot bear the Lustre of their Merit that excel him. 

5. The E. of Marereskine: This was a Nobleman whose Character is not so 
easy to describe; he appear’d in the Service of the Queen of the Island, but was 
suspected to lean to the Tartars, whose Interest he was known formerly to 
espouse; He was proud, peevish, subtle and diligent, affected more the 
Statesman than the Soldier, and therefore aim’d at the Place the Duke de 
Sanquharius enjoy’d of Secretary of State, but had not yet had his Ambition 
gratifyed. 


You are to note also that the Queen of the Island had for several Years 
committed the Administration of her Affairs to two extraordinary Persons, 
Natives of the South Parts of the Island. The Prince de Heymuthius and the E. of 
Dolphinus, their Characters may be confin’d to this: In short, the first 
commanded all the Armies of Atalantis Major, and was Captain General and 
Commander in Chief; the other, High Keeper of the Treasury of the Island, the 
greatest General and the greatest Minister of State the Island ever knew, who had 
raised the Glory of their Mistress, and the Honour of their Country, to the 
greatest Pitch the Age has ever seen; whose Merit I can no more describe than 
the Nation can requite. 

Tho’ these Characters seem to take up too much room in this Tract, yet it 
could not be avoided, it being impossible to let you into a true Notion of the 
Farce that was acted afterwards if the Actors had not been thus described. 

Greeniccio was a Peer of the whole Island, and therefore had no Vote in the 
Northern Election, being one of the Hereditary Council aforesaid; but taking 
upon him the absolute Direction of the Affair, tho’ he had really, as above, 
nothing to do with it, he rendred himself at the City Reeky, the Capital of that 
Part of the Kingdom a few Days before the Election. 

Marereskine, who had really a Voice in the Election, was there before him, 
and had busily embark’d Bellcampo, Lord of the Isles, and Brother to 
Greeniccio, to make Parties, and prepare Parties, sollicite Votes, get Proxies, and 
the like, about the Countries. 

This Bellcampo, Lord of the Isles, was an insinuating self-interested Man, had 
little Fortune of his own, but resolved to raise himself which side soever got 
upmost: He run with every Stream, kept fair with every Side, spoke smoothly to 
all, meant Service to none, his dear Self excepted. By this means he got up from 
one Step to another to some good Employments, which his Interest and 
Diligence procured for him rather than his Sincerity; for he was first made a Peer 
on the Side he now acted against, and now a Judge acting against the Side made 
him a Peer, and the like. 

These were the Instruments of the Fate of North Atalantis; Marereskine acted 
one Part, Greeniccio another: And here it is, as I said before, that the differing 
Parties, appeared so like our Whig and Tory, Episcopal and Presbyterian, that I 
cannot better describe them to you than by the same Names, only with this 
Difference, That all the Tories and Episcopal People in North Atalantis were 
Tartarians profestly, and boldly owned themselves for the Tartarian Emperor. 

And now the two last mentioned Engines, having acted covertly for some 
time, which they had the better opportunity to do, because they had both 
appeared among the other Party, which now I’ll call Whigs; before, the first of 


these carried it stiff and forward when he talked with the great Officers, or such 
Lords as had some Dependance upon the Court: He told them of what the Queen 
expected from them, what was their Duty to do, that they would find it their 
Interest to do so and so, that they might consider in Time what they had to do, 
and the like: When he talk’d with any of the Whig Lords, for there was a 
Squadron of them left, that had a great sway yet in the Country, then he would 
talk of him, and Party and Queen, as one Knot, in the plural Number, most 
haughtily, thus: We are resolved to do so and so, and we must have none but 
such or such. 

The Lord of the Isles, at the same time acted his usual Flattery on both Sides, 
insinuating to the Whigs, that they were in No Danger; that there was not the 
least Design against them or their Liberties; that the Queen was resolved to 
change Hands, but would not change Principles; that their Church should not be 
touched, that their Priviledges should not in the least be infringed, and that they 
need not fear. One time, this Politick Peer, as he would be thought, was very 
handsomely met with, the Story is this, whether designedly or no it matters not. 
He was one Day in Company with some of the North Atalantis Ministers, for 
there just as here, they have one Church established in the North, and another in 
the South of the Island; He used all his Art in persuading the Ministers that they 
should be easie, that they should fear nothing, that there was no Design to give 
them the least Disturbance; that this was a Politick Turn, not a Religious, and 
that they should do well to be satisfied, and to satisfie their People that they were 
in no Danger, and should fear nothing. One of the Ministers, who had heard him 
very patiently, but saw easily through all his cunning; returns, Thus my Lord, 
shall I tell your Lordship a Story, and then he goes on with it. We had in former 
times, one John who had the Honour to be his Majesty’s Hangman in this 
City. This good Man had a most gentle easie Way of executing his Office; for 
when the poor People came into his Hands, and were to Die by his Operations, 
as many honest Men did in those cruel Days, (this by the way was home to his 
Lordship, for that this very John cut off his Lordships Grandfather’s Head) all 
the while he was a fitting Things for the Execution of his Office, he would smile 
upon them, talk kindly to them, bid them not be afraid, Come, come, fear 
nothing, trust God, and the like: Then bringing them to the foot of the Ladder, he 
would still say, Be not afraid, come, come, fear nothing, step up one step, do not 
fear, trust in God, and so to another step and another; and just thus he carried 
‘em on, till at last, with the very Words in his Mouth, Fear nothing, he turn’d 
them off. 

The honest Minister made no Application of the Story, much less took Notice, 
how his Lordship’s own Grandfather not only fell by the same Hangman, but by 





the same Party that he then espoused: But he had too much Sense, and was too 
closely touch’d with the Story, not to make the Application himself; so he left 
the Ministers, giving no Reply at all to the Story. 

This Story grew so popular, especially being printed by the Reviewer of that 
Country, that the Lord of the Isles could make nothing of his Design whenever 
he talk’d of the good Design of the Party; he was only laugh’d at, and bid 
remember his Grandfathers Hangman; so he became useless. 

The Prince Greeniccio and the Earl of Marereskine then took upon them the 
Manegement of the whole Affair. They took publick Apartments in the Town, 
kept an affected State, called themselves the Queen’s Managers, and had a Court 
as great as if they had been really so; they received the Visits of the Nobility 
with an Air of Majesty, and affected Gravity; and under this assumed Authority 
they took upon them to Closet the Noblemen when they came to pay their 
Respects to them; not to ask who they would give their Votes for, or to sollicit 
them to Vote for this or that, but in a Style haughty and insolent, especially to 
the Men of the greatest Character and Merit. 

Greeniccio had several Ruffles with some of the Nobility, of which it may not 
be amiss to give some Account, because it may be for the Advantage of our 
Nobility to know, how Persons of like Quality in that Country can submit to be 
treated. 

Bradalbino, a Nobleman of great Age and Authority in that Island, expected to 
be One of the Sixteen, and was told he was in the List; when he comes to 
Discourse with the Prince de Greeniccio, he tells him, Very plainly, That he 
thought it would be much for the Publick Good to put in Two or Three Lords, 
such as Leslynus, and one of the Family of Boiilio, being Men he thought could 
not properly be left out, and that if they were in, he would come into all the rest: 
The Prince, in a kind of Passion swore, By G—d, not of them; and but for 
naming them, laid aside Bradalbino himself. 

Another Lord being an Officer in the Army, having the Court List proposed to 
him, answered, My Lord you kno’ Leslynus is my General and Commander in 
Chief, and he could not as he commanded under him but Vote for his General, 
&c. Greeniccio in a fury returns, God d n your General, what do you tell us 
of Commander in Chief? If that be all, we shall soon get you another 
Commander in Chief; you shall Vote for none such as he. 

Another Lord expostulated with him a little to admit such and such with the 
Men he proposed; he answers, My Lord, I am no Hypocrite, I am above-board; 
this is the List we will have; the Q....n approves of it, and I will have no other; 
and swearing again, By-G—d, says he, “Tis indifferent to me, keep out but the 
Men we are against; but I will have no Go....phin Men, no Ma....bro’ Men, no 





Squadron Men, in short, no Whigs of any Denomination; as for the rest, it is 
indifferent, any but them. How, my Lord, says this Nobleman, What will you 
take Tartarians, (that is, as our Jacobites) rather than the honest Gentlemen that 
have been so true to the Atalantic Interest: I care not what they are, says the 
Prince, so they be none of these. 

Among the Noblemen that he used with the most rudeness, was the Earl of 
Crawlindford: Whether he thought to Insult this faithful Nobleman, because he 
knew his Fortunes were low, and that he depended on the Court; or whether he 
took this Advantage to use him Ill on Account of an old Ruffle, in which he 
having challenged the Earl to Fight; and the Earl appearing ready to defend his 
Honour with his Sword; the Prince ashamed of the needless Quarrel, had 
declin’d it again, and came off but, so, so; choosing to risk his Honour rather 
than his Life; what was the Reason, Authors do not agree about; But the Prince 
used him most scandalously. The Earl prest him hard, and told him, How he had 
on all Occasions shewn himself faithful to the Queen, and to the Atalantic 
Interest, that he had gone into all such Measures as were for the Service of both, 
that he thought he had some Claim to be trusted in the Service of his Country. 

The Prince told him plainly, He might set his Heart at rest, for he should not 
be one. He ask’d him, What Reason was assigned, what Objections were against 
him. The Prince, with much more Plainness than Prudence replies, They knew 
he was under Obligations to the President of the Treasure, and the great 
Commander of the Army; and he did not know but they might come to bring a 
Charge or Impeachment against them in the great Atalantic Council; and he 
would have no Body chosen but such as would give their Words they would 
come into such Measures. The Earl told him, If any thing could be offered to 
prove them Guilty, or any Crimes were made appear, he scorned to be so much 
obliged to any Man as not to dare to do Justice; and that he would readily join in 
an Impeachment, if there was Reason sufficient to Charge them; and to refuse 
him otherwise, implied, they wanted Crime and just Ground to form the 
Impeachment upon, and therefore must choose such a Set of Men as would 
Impeach innocent Men blindfold, to please a Party. The Prince told him, That the 
Resolution was to Impeach them, and he would have none chosen that would not 
agree to it. What, right or wrong, my Lord! says the Earl; to which the Prince, 
not suddenly replying, the Earl went on, Let what will come of it, and tho’ I 
should lose all, nay, tho’ I were to beg my Bread, I’ll never submit to such base 
Terms, and so defied him. The Prince told him, It should be the worse for him; 
and there they parted. 

There was a short Dispute between the Prince and the Earl of Stairdale; but 
the Earl had so much more Honesty than the Party, and so much more Sense and 


Wit than the Prince, that indeed he cared not much to talk to him, but left him to 
Mareskine. He was too hard for them both, and having baffled them in 
Discourse, he was no more to be Bullied by them, than he was to be Wheedled; 
he told ‘em plainly, They were betraying their Country, selling and sacrificing 
the Priviledges of the Nobility, making themselves Tools to a Party, and giving 
themselves up in a base Manner to the Pleasure of a few Men, who, when they 
had got their Will would contemn them, would love the Folly, but P....s upon the 
Fools; and as to their List, he scorn’d to come into it, or into any of their 
menacing Measures. This put a short end to their Attempts upon him; and 
indeed, had the other Lords been advised by this gallant Gentleman, they had 
broke all their Schemes; but they were not all united in their Resolutions, or 
equally determined in their Measures. 

Thus they went on, Mareskine mannag’d the most mildly; yet he told the 
Nobility of his Acquaintance: That the List was determined, that the Q....n 
expected they should Vote them all: that they would have no Mixtures: that her 
Majesty would have nothing to do with the Whig Lords, but there was other 
Work to do now than usual: Discoursing with some of the Lords, who were G 
als in the Army, he told them plainly, They had resolved to Impeach the 
great Commander; and that it could not be expected, those who had Commands 
under him, and were Awed by him, should do Justice in that Case. They had 
often the Question put to them, What it was the great Commander, or the 
Keeper of the Treasure, had done, that they were to be Impeach’d for: But they 
could never be brought to offer the least tollerable Reason, except that the Prince 
Greeniccio let fall in his Passion sometimes, of which he had no manner of 
Government, That he had used him ill abroad. 

Some, who had more nicely enquired into the Particulars of the ill Usage 
which was the Cause of this Resentment, have given the oddest contradicting 
Accounts of it that any History can Parallel: As first, That the great Commander 
had restrained the rashness of this young Hotspur General, who being but a Boy 
in Experience, compared to the Commander, was always for pushing into the 
Heart of Tartary with the Army; not considering, That to run up a Hundred Mile 
into the Country, and leave the Enemies Towns untaken, and their Armies in a 
Condition to Recruit, cut off their Convoys and Communication, and make their 
Subsistence impracticable, was the ready way to destroy them, as has been seen 
by a woful Example in Spain. But the General was wiser, and regarded more the 
Safety of the Army, and the Honour of his Mistress; and therefore, by the 
unanimous Approbation of all the allied Generals, (for it was not his own single 
Opinion) and according to the just Rules of War, went on gradually to take their 
fortified Towns, and ruin their Defences on the Frontiers, that at last, he might 





have a sure and easie Conquest of the rest: This was one Pretence. The second 
was just the Reverse of this: For at a great Battle with the Tartarians, the 
Commander having resolved to attack the Enemy in their advantageous Camp, 
and having drawn up in Battalia his whole Army, he gives the Post of Honour to 
the Prince, appointing him, with a select Body of the best Troops in the Army, to 
fall on upon the Right, and Charge the Enemy, while other Generals did the like, 
and with equal Hazard and more real Danger, on the Left. There was not a 
Gentleman in the Enemies Army but would have taken this as the greatest 
Testimony of his General’s Esteem, and would have thought any Man in the 
Army his mortal Enemy that should have gone about to have deprived him of it. 
Nor was there any Man in the Attalantick Army, who did not take it as an 
Evidence of the great Opinion the Commander had of the Prince’s Courage; and 
all the World talked of it as the greatest Honour could possibly be done the 
Prince. 

Had not the Commander taken all needful Care to have him well back’d, had 
he not given him the best Troops in the Army to act under him, had he not plac’d 
a great Body of Horse to support him, had he not equally prest the Enemy in 
other Places, to prevent their doubling their Strength in that Part; had he done 
any Thing but what a Man of Honour would have thought himself obliged by, 
there might have been some Reason to Object: But to call giving a General a 
Post of Honour sacrificing him, because it was attended with Danger, is referr’d 
to the Determination of the Soldierly Part of Mankind. And as it would be laught 
at in Tartary, in France, and in Britain, where such Things are very seldom 
heard of; so I can assure the Reader, it was sufficiently laugh’d at in Attalantis 
Major, and the Prince of Greeniccio is become most intollerably ridiculous by 
the taking Notice of it. 

Hence all Men in the Island of Atalantick Major conclude, he has Rashness 
without Courage, Fury without Honour, Passion without Judgment, and less 
regard to his Character than to his Resentment. 

Nor has the Vanity of this Prince appeared less in his not sticking openly to 
discover, That he aims at the Command in general; that he thinks himself equally 
qualified for a Post of so great Trust, and that regard is not had to his Merit that 
he is so long suffered to Serve under another; at the same time not enquiring, 
whether the Allies of the Queen would have equal Confidence in him, as in the 
great Commander, on whose Judgment, all the Princes and States of the North 
have so much Dependance, to whom they have so chearfully committed their 
Troops, and under whose Conduct they have had such wonderful Success against 
the Tartarian Emperor: But it never was this Prince’s Talent to think too much, 
his Heat was always too volatile, and his Head too light for his Hands. 


We have brought him now to the Conclusion of the Affair: Having gone 
through his Catechizing of the Nobility, in which indeed they of his own Party 
appeared of a Temper patient and debased, below the true Spirit of Noblemen; 
(at least, God be praised, below the ancient Temper and Gallantry of the Nobility 
of Great Britain) Having come now to the Day for the Choice, which was the 
10th Day of their Sixth Month, but as I suppose November: There appeared at 
the Place 33 Noblemen, besides the 16 which were chosen, and who every one 
Voted for themselves and for one another; so that of about 130 Noblemen, which 
they say are in the North Part of Attalantis Major, only 49 appeared. 

There was a great Meeting of the honest Part of the Nobility, at another Place, 
to consult what was proper to be done in this new-fashion’d Way of Proceeding: 
Some proposed to go down in a Body to the Place where the rest were met, and 
protest against the Illegality of the Choice; that to impose a List upon the 
Nobility was not agreeable to the Nature of a free Choice; and that therefore they 
should protest, That whoever were returned by Virtue of that Meeting, were not 
legally Chosen, and had no right to Sit in the great Council of the Nobility. 

This was sound Advice: But unhappily it was not resolved upon; and some 
they say slipt out of the Meeting for fear of Resentment, and went down and 
voted, and came up again incognito. 

The rest resolved to send Two of their Number down to the Meeting, and offer 
their Service to Vote with them, provided they would declare their Measures: 
and that those that might be chosen would declare themselves for the true 
Atalantick Succession, against a pretending Claimant, who was then sheltred 
among the Tartarians: But they could receive no Satisfaction even to this so 
reasonable Request. But the Prince of Greeniccio, who had no right to Vote 
himself, yet run up and down, as a Broker, or a Party-Sollicitor, whispering and 
prompting, from one to another, to Influence and Settle them, (for some began to 
waver.) This Prince, I say, giving an answer, insolent and haughty, like himself. 
The Noble Persons that went, came away, and contented themselves, with telling 
them, they would having nothing to do with them. Thus, being but a Rump of the 
Nobility, they gave up their Liberties, Voted as they were commanded to do, 
signed a Roll of Names, and this they called a Choice. 

The Number of the dissenting Nobility were about Twenty six, whereof Five 
did at last comply with their List, as they thought, being in publick Commands, 
supposing it might give a Handle to their Enemies, to misrepresent them to their 
Soveraign; but they nevertheless, upon all Occasions, testified their Dislike and 
Abhorrence of the Method, and of the Conduct of those concern’d in it. 

Among those said Dissenters, were Two Dukes, One Marquis, Sixteen Earls, 
and Six Lords, besides many others, who were Absent. 


We might be large in describing, and giving Characters of these dissenting 
Nobility. Among them we could not escape the Prince de Rosymonte, a Person, 
for Blood and Birth, eminent in that Country, more for his own excellent and 
inimitable Virtues, Grave, Sober, Judicious, even from his Youth, of whom one 
of the Atalantick Poets gave this bright Character. 

Grave without Age, without Experience wise. 


He was President of the Royal Council of that Country even while he was very 
young, an Honour the greatest of the Nobility were well pleased to see him 
adorned with, and made no Scruple to sit below him: His distinguish’d Modesty 
and Humility in all his publick Appearances, recommends him to the Affections 
of the whole Country; and tho’ the Fortunes of his Family have suffered by the 
Disasters of the Times, yet he supports a handsome Figure suitable to the 
Dignity of his Character, Rich without Gaiety, Great without Affectation, 
Plentiful without Profusion, letting the World see he knows how and when, and 
to what Pitch to appear that when he pleases to be at Large, he can do it like a 
wise Man, or Retrench, he can do it like a Prince. It might be said, as a finishing 
stroke to his Character, he is just the Reverse of Greeniccio, for he is Fire 
without Thunder, Brave without Fury, Great without Pride, Gay without Vanity, 
Wise without Affectation, knows how to Obey and how to Command; he knows 
great Things enough to manage them, and is so Master of himself, as not to let 
them manage him; he knows how to be a Courtier without Ambition, and to 
Merit Favour rather than to seek it; he scorns to push his Fortunes over the Belly 
of his Principles, ever Faithful to himself, and by consequence to all that Trust 
him; he has too great a Value for Merit to envy it even in his Enemy, and too 
low Thoughts of the Pride and Conceit of Men without Merit, to approve of it 
even in his Friends. 

This Noble Person appears at the Head of the dissenting Nobility: Nor does it 
lessen his Zeal for the Principles of Liberty, or the present Establishment of 
Religion in his Country; that some of his Ancestors, otherwise Noble, Brave and 
Great, appear’d on the other side; since the Liberties of his Country are the 
Center of his Actions, and the Prosperity of all Men the mark he aims at. 

It may be a Character to the rest of the dissenting Lords, to say of them in 
general, That they were such as took a particular Pleasure in being Patrons of 
Virtue as well as Patrons of Liberty: That they were Men generally speaking 
distinguish’d for their constant Loyalty to their Prince, but ever with a view to 
the Fundamental Laws: That they had always Wisdom enough to know their 
Countries Rights, and Courage enough to defend them; Men of Honour, Men of 
Prudence, Men of Resolution: In short, They were Men admirably suited to the 


Character of their Leader; as he on the other hand, thought it his Honour to be at 
the Head of so illustrious a Body of Men, equally valuable for their Virtue, 
Capacities, Wisdom and Integrity. 

It cannot be forgotten; That as these Noble Persons were Zealous for the 
Liberties of their Country, so truly they were Men that had the greatest Interest 
in it, having separately considered the best Estates of the whole Nobility, of that 
Country and joined together, were able to Buy twice their Number in the whole 
Assembly. It is true, that Estate is not any just Addition to the Character of a 
Person; but it will for ever remain a Truth; And all Nations will shew a regard to 
it, viz. that those may be supposed to be the most proper Persons to be trusted 
with the Conservation of the Liberties of their Country, who have by their Birth 
and Inheritance the largest Shares in the Possession of it. 

This is illustrated by the Practice of that happy Country we live in, where this 
Story may perhaps be read, and where very lately, a Law has been made, to 
unquallifie all such to represent their Country in the Legislation and Power of 
raising Taxes, who are not possessed of such or such a Porportion in the Lands 
of their Country, as may suppose them Persons made naturally anxious for the 
Welfare of the whole, in regard to the Preservation of their Property. Unhappy 
Atalantis! Had such a Law pass’d for the Qualification of those Noblemen, who 
should be elected to the great Royal Council of thy Country; and should the 
Nobility so to be chosen have been limited to but one hundred Perialo’s (a Gold 
Coin in that Country amounting by Estimation to about 2000 /. a Year Sterling) 
of yearly Estate in Lands, how few of the Sixteen now chosen could have shewn 
themselves in that august Meeting. 

On the contrary, several of those now sent up, were not able to put themselves 
into a Posture to undertake the Journey, till they had sold the Magazines of Corn 
which they had laid up for the Year’s Subsistance of their Families, or 
mortgaged their small Estates to borrow Money for the Expence. 

Nor is it doubted in the least, but when those poor Noblemen come to find 
some of their Tartarian Expectations frustrated, with which it is manifest they 
were very Big when they went up; they will sorely regret the Misfortune of their 
Election; since they must be thereby so reduced, as almost to want Subsistance 
for their Families; and as for the Debts contracted, it is impossible some of them 
should ever Pay them. 

It has been a too unhappy Truth in other Places as well as in Atalantis Major, 
That in such popular Elections, whether of Noblemen or others, Men are deluded 
with the Notion, that to be chosen by their Country to these great Councils of the 
Nation, must so recommend them, or make them so necessary to the State, to the 
Government, or the Ministers of State, that they cannot fail to make their 


Fortunes and raise Estates by their very Appearance: But this is so constantly 
found to fail, and so many have been almost ruin’d by the Expences they have 
been at to make a Figure as they call it, and to appear at Court like themselves on 
such Occasions, that it seems wonderful that Persons of Quality, who know their 
own Circumstances, and whose Fortunes, through the Disasters of their Families, 
may not be equal to their Dignity, should on so vain a Presumption push 
themselves upon the necessity of compleating their own Ruin, beggering their 
Families, and leaving their Posterity an Estate in Titles and Coronets, Things 
without the Support of competent Estates the most despicable in the World. 

It might be very useful to our Readers, and perhaps something instructing 
might be gathered from it, with respect to the Affairs of Europe at this Time, to 
give some Account here of the Success of these strange Proceedings; what 
Figure these People made, when they came to Court, how they behav’d 
themselves when they came into the great Council, how they were made Tools 
there to the Politicians of those Times, even to act against their Interest, their 
Country, their own Designs. 

In doing this, it would appear, How some of the Sixteen, more particularly 
known to be in the Tartarian Interest, and who had all along declared themselves 
for the Person and Title of the pretending Prince, who, as is noted before, put in 
a Claim to the Succession of the Throne: How these, I say, went up to the great 
Council, wheedled by the Subtilties of Greeniccio, and his Agents, to believe 
seriously that they went up directly to declare his Title; that they should be the 
Men that should have the Honour to declare his Right in the great Council of the 
Nobility; and that he should for the future own his Restoration, his Glory, and 
his Crown, to their Loyalty and steddy acting for him. This, they did not doubt, 
should tend not to their Honour only, but to the raising their decay’d Fortunes, 
for they were miserably Poor; since he could do no less than confer the greatest 
Trusts upon Persons who had with so much Fidelity acted for his Glory and 
Interest. 

It would also to the eternal Shame and Disappointment of the Atalantic 
Jacobites, (if I may so call them) necessarily follow, that the History of their 
Conduct should come in at the same time to be considered, viz. How just the 
contrary to all this, and against the very Nature of the Thing they were obliged, 
even among the very first of their Transactings in their Publick Station, as 
Members of the great Council aforesaid, to appear in a Publick Address to the 
Soveraign of the Country, in which they were brought in recognizing Her just 
Title to Reign, (which they in their Hearts abhorr’d) promising to Stand by and 
Defend that Title with all their Might, (which they had hoped to see overthrown) 
engaging to assist Her to the utmost, against that very pretending Claimant as 


above, (who they Reverence as their lawful Prince) and to carry on the War with 
Vigour against the Tartarian Emperor (that very Prince on whose Power they 
depended for the carrying on their Designs). 

Had any British-Man of Sense, that understands the Language of the 
Countenance, but seen the Astonishment, the Chagrin, the Vexation and Anguish 
of Soul, that appear’d on the Faces of these Atalantic Noblemen, at this 
surprizing Event; how they gnashed their Teeth for Anger, and curst the Hour 
that ever they were Members of this grand Council; how they Bann’d, (an 
Atalantis Word used there, for what we call Swearing and Damning in our 
Country;) how they raged at Greenwiccio, and the Lord of the Isles, who they 
said had Betray’d them; and how strangely they look’d, upon the solemn 
Occasion of presenting this Address to their Soveraign: I say, could their 
Countenances but have been read by any in our Country, they would have taken 
them for Furies rather than Men, or for Men under some Frenzy, ridden with the 
Night-Mare, or scared with some Apparition. 

It was not less odd, to see the Conduct of Greeniccio; for tho’ he had not less 
Mischief in his Heart, yet it was of another Kind; and tho’ he had not the same 
View of the Succession, nor perhaps was directly in the Tartarian Interest, and 
therefore shew’d no Pity, or Sympathy with the Mortifications of the other, yet 
he met with Disappointments equally perplexing, and which made him heartily 
repent the length he had gone; but as it was in his Nature to be rash, it was 
impossible to prevent his being disappointed almost in every Thing he went 
about: For it is in Atalantis Major just as it is in other Parts of the World, viz. 
That rash headstrong unthinking Tempers, generally precipitate themselves into 
innumerable Mischiefs, which Prudence and Patience would evite and prevent; 
and also, that these furious rash People, as they are hot and impatient under those 
Mischiefs when they are surprised with them, so they are not always the best 
able to extricate and deliver themselves. 


This will necessarily lead us to a long History of the Disappointments he met 
with: 

1. In his Project of charging and impeaching his General, and the great 
Testador, or of the Nations Treasure, which he could never, either bring 
Crime enough to justifie, or Friends enough to joyn in, and make it terrible. 

2. How he was disappointed in his ambitious Views of being made General 
against the Tartarians; whereas, he had on the contrary, the Mortification, to see 
the great Commander continu’d, with an addition of Generallissimo to his Titles 
of Command; and himself, like what we used to call in England, being Kick’d up 
Stairs, sent out of the Way with a Feather in his Cap, and the Title of General, to 





carry on a remote Unfortunate, and never-to-be Successful War in Japan, and 
the Lord knows where, among Barbarians and Savages. 


This was not all; When upon his embracing this Title, which his Temper 
(naturally Ambitious) jumpt at, and eagerly closed with, he began to choose 
Officers, name Regiments, and draw out Forces to form the Army he was to 
Command, he found the new Generalissimo had supplanted him there too; for he 
had not only prevailed with the Queen of the Country, not to draw away any of 
the old Troops then establish’d for the Tartarian War, of which this Gew-Gaw- 
General fancied to himself he should form his Army: But the Generalissimo 
obtain’d, That the best Troops which were remaining in Atalantis Major, should 
be sent over to strengthen the Army against the Tartars: So that this new General 
was likely to go away to Japan without any Army, but such Troops as her 
Atalantic Majesty and Her Allies had hired from the Emperor of China, and such 
other People; and he had none but Strangers, Barbarians and Mercenaries to 
Command. 

It is true, That his Design of drawing off the Troops from the Tartarian War, 
to carry on a Wild-Goose War in the remotest Parts of Japan, was like the rest 
of his Schemes, so inconsistent, so destructive to the general Design of the War, 
and would in all its probable Circumstances be so dangerous to the true Interest 
of Atalantis Major, That notwithstanding some had persuaded the Government 
to a New Scheme, and that the War was to be pushed on ESPECIALLY in Japan 
(a Thing which perhaps some encouraged at first, on purpose to draw him in to 
accept of that Command, which many of inferiour Rank to him had declin’d) yet 
when they came to look nearer into the Thing, and to see the fatal Prospect of 
weakning the Forces on the Tartarian side, while the Emperor of Tartary at the 
same Time was vigilant and forward in encreasing his Preparations, they soon 
found the Representations of the Generalissimo had such Weight in them, and 
were founded so much upon their general Good, that they thought fit to alter 
their Measures. 

How Greeniccio was thus disappointed; how he resented it; how to Pacifie 
him, an Appearance of drawing some Troops together was made; how he was at 
last sent away with a whole Ship load of fine Promises; as he on the contrary 
loaded the same Ship back with a full Freight of Schemes, Projects and 
Rhodomontadoes; how he went; what he did, and what he did not; how Tinker 
like, he mended the Work of those that went before, and left it for others to mend 
after him; these are Things I may give you a farther Account of when I return 
from my next Progress to that glorious Country of Atalantis Major. 


FINIS. 


A SHORT NARRATIVE OF HIS GRACE JOHN, D. 
OF MARLBOROGH 


eee 


Defoe published this short narrative of Marlborough’s life in 1711. The career of 
John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, reflects the political battles of nearly 
thirty years of English politics. In an age when duplicity, intrigue, personality, 
and an immediate history of violence characterized politics, John Churchill was 
a constant, steady military success even while his political and personal fortunes 
alternately plunged and soared. His military ability insured his importance to the 
Grand Alliance and his victories brought the reverence of the European powers 
opposing Louis XIV as well as that of his own people, but, at the same time, his 
successes also assured his involvement with the fortunes of nearly every major 
English political figure and movement in the years 1688 to 1712. 





John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough (1659-1722) 


A SHORT 
NARRATIVE 
OF THE 
Life and Actions 
Of His GRACE 
JOHN, 


D. of Marlborough, 
FROM THE 
Beginning of the REVOLUTION, 
to this present Time. 
WITH SOME 
Remarks on his Conduct. 


By an Old Officer in the Army. 


A Short Narrative of the Life and Actions of His 
Grace John, D. of Marlborogh 


Seeing the Press is open, and every body dares Write and Publish what he 
pleases, and Persons of the highest Honour and Virtue, to the great Shame and 
Scandal of our Country, are expos’d to the World, in base Pamphlets; and 
according to the Malice or Misunderstanding of the Authors, are represented to 
the World unworthy of the Favour of the Prince, as well as Obnoxious to the 
Common-Wealth, in which they live: It becomes every honest Man, who knows 
more of the Matter, to set things in a true Light, to undeceive the People, as 
much as he is able, that they may be no longer impos’d on by such false Reports, 
which in the end may prove Dangerous and Fatal. 

There is nothing new, saith Solomon, under the Sun; the same Causes will 
always produce the same Effects; and while Mankind bear about them, the 
various Passions of Love and Joy, Hatred and Grief, the cunning Engineer, that 
stands behind the Curtain, will influence and work these Passions according to 
his Malice, to the destruction of Persons of highest Worth. 

I shall therefore give a short Narrative of the Actions of the most Illustrious 
John Duke of Marlborough, with some Reflections on them, that People may not 
wonder how it comes to pass, that such a Great Captain, equal no doubt to any in 
all Ages, considering the Powers whom he has Oppos’d, after all his Victories, 
should be represented in the publick Writings of the Town, as over-Honoured 
and over-Paid for all his past Services, and neglected and almost forgotten in the 
midst of all his Triumphs, and his Name almost lost from the Mouths of those 
People, who for several Years last past, and not many Months since, have been 
fill’d with his Praises. 

The first time that I had the Honour of seeing John, Earl of Marlborough, (for 
so I shall call him till he was created a Duke) was at a place call’d Judoigne in 
Brabant, where our Army was Encamp’d, I think about three Months after the 
late King was Crown’d. He was sent over the King’s Lieutenant, with the British 
Forces under his Command, which could then be spared for that Service. Our 
united Forces were Commanded in general, by the Old Prince Waldeck. 

After several Marches, we came to the Confines of Haynault, within a League 
of a small Town call’d Walcourt, and on St. Lewis’s Day, a Saint suppos’d to be 
prosperous to the French Nation, their Army, Commanded by Mareschal 
d’Humiers, very betimes in the Morning, Marched to Attack us. 

An English Colonel guarded a Pass towards the aforesaid little Town, to 


which the Enemy bent their Course; and being in Distress, was reliev’d by my 
Lord in Person, who ordred his Retreat to such an Advantage, that he flank’d the 
Enemy with perpetual Fire; and this was the first Cause that cool’d them in their 
Design of pushing our Army. 

At his return, the Prince receiv’d him with a great deal of Satisfaction, and 
assured him that he would let the King know that he saw into the Art of a 
General more in one Day, than others do in a great many Years. 

At the end of this Campaign, my Lord Marlborough was ordered, with half of 
the Forces under his Command, to Embark for Ireland; where I come to relate 
what he performed there: As soon as he arrived in the Harbour of Kingsale, 
having Landed his Forces, without the least loss of Time, Marched directly to 
the Fort or Citadel of that Place, which is a strong Fortification, and at that time, 
well provided with a good Garrison, and all things necessary for a strong 
Defence. 

My Lord did not stand to use Forms with them, which might look like a Siege; 
but with a conquering Resolution, and perpetual Volleys, so terrified them, that 
they soon Surrendred. 

And now at this Place it was where the Duke’s Actions began to be Envied, 
and evil Reports touching his good Name and Reputation were industriously 
spread abroad; and I am apt to believe, such back Friends as these will hardly 
leave him so long as he remains in the World. 

There was a Ship at that time in the said Harbour, which ‘twas reported had 
some Money on Board for paying of the Forces in these Parts; which Ship, by 
some untimely Accident, was blown up and lost; and presently after it was given 
out by some ill People there present with my Lord, and by them sent into 
England to their Party, that he had gotten the Money beforehand to himself, and 
that the Ship was destroyed by his Contrivance; that he had vast Sums of Money 
in Holland, and at Venice; nay, some went farther and affirmed, that he had 
settled a good Fund, upon Occasion, at Constantinople: And I am sure some 
such like Reports and palpable Falsities are continued on him to this very Day. 

And now I suppose it could not be in this Year that the strong City of Dunkirk 
was to be betrayed by the Governour of it, and Surrendred to some of the King’s 
Forces. 

In the next Campaign in Flanders, the Old Waldeck was severely beaten by 
Duke Luxembourg, at the Battle of Flerus: We were only Six Battalions of 
British left in Ghent, under the Command of the then Brigadier Talmach: We 
had Orders to march, and to join the grand Army at least a Fortnight before the 
Fight happened; but as we were about to march out of the City, the City Gates 
were shut against us by the People of that Place, because we had no Money to 


pay our Quarters. 

Mr. Sizar, whom my Lord brought over with him the Year before, was our 
Pay-Master-General, and at this time was gone down into Holland to get some 
Money upon Credit, till our Supply was returned from England; and then I 
remember there was a barbarous Lie spread up and down among us, that our 
Money was kept in the Hands of Merchants by the contrivance of my Lord and 
Mr. Sizar, that they might reap such a particular Benefit, which could not be 
much, for the use of it. 

Waldeck being beaten, the Elector of Brandenbourg, for supporting of him, 
was oblig’d by long Marches, to come and join us; after which, nothing more of 
Consequence happened this Year. And now I suppose it could not be in this Year 
that Dunkirk was to be given up to some party of the King’s Forces; both his 
Majesty and my Lord Marlborough being absent from us, and we had no 
Marches towards that part of the Country, and good Reason for it, for we could 
not if we would. 

I come now to our third Campaign, which was made in Flanders; and if ever 
Dunkirk was to be betrayed in some secret manner to the late King; and if ever 
the Secret thereof was reveal’d by his Majesty to the Earl of Marlborough; and if 
my Lord did reveal the same weighty Secret to his Wife; and if by her it was 
discovered to her Sister at St. Germans, and by her to the French King, it must 
be placed in this Year, or else it must be extra anni solisque Vias, the Lord 
knows when and where. 

I am sure that the pretended Discovery of this same Secret hath lain hard on 
my Lord’s Name for a great many Years; and upon most Discourses of the 
Affairs in Flanders, that business of Dunkirk is trump’d up against my Lord to 
this very Day. 

For as soon as this Story was sent abroad, it flew like Lightening, and like the 
sham tragical Report which was put upon the Irish at the Revolution, it was 
scattered over all the Kingdom in an instant. The loss of Dunkirk is not to be 
forgotten, and ‘tis fresh in the Minds of the common People, both in Town and 
Country; and not only the Farmers over a Pot of Ale at Market, will shake their 
Heads at Malbur, (for so they call him) for losing of Dunkirk; but also 
Gentlemen of good Rank and Condition believe it to be true, and talk of it with a 
great deal of Regret to this very time. I don’t pretend in this Narrative to Inform 
the great People at Court, concerning this thing; without doubt they very well 
know there was no great matter in this mighty Secret; but most of it a design to 
Disgrace my Lord Marlborough, that he might the more easily be turn’d out of 
his Places at Court and in the Army: I write this to the common People only; to 
vindicate the Innocent, and to undeceive a good part of the Nation, who have not 


had an Opportunity to be better Informed. 

This Summer then being our Third Campaign, the King came to the Army, 
and with Him my Lord Marlborough, and several other Persons of Quality: 
Among the rest was Count Solmes, a nigh Relation to his Majesty, and Colonel 
of the great Regiment of Dutch Blue Guards; and then it was after two or three 
Marches that my Lord was observ’d to be somewhat neglected, and his Interest 
in the Army to decay and cool; and upon a certain Morning, as we were in full 
March, a Man might judge by what then happened that it was so: For it seems 
the Count had ordered his Baggage and Sumpters to take Place of my Lord’s, 
and to cut them out of the Line; of which Affront my Lord being inform’d by his 
Servants, soon found him out, and having caus’d his Baggage to enter the Post 
which was his due, with his Cane lifted up, and some hard Words in French, 
‘twas thought by a great many that it would end in a single Combat; but the 
Count thought fit to shear off, and we heard no more of it. 

All this Summer was spent in a great many Marches after the French, to bring 
them to a Battle, but they Industriously and Artfully declin’d it. The Summer 
being spent, the King committed the Army again to Prince Waldeck, and went in 
haste to the Hague. Our Regiment was sent to Garrison at Mechlen, where came 
the Dutch Foot Guards to Winter also. Count Solmes, as he designed for 
Holland, took this City in his way, and there he assured a certain English 
Colonel, who not long before had been check’d by my Lord, about some 
Disorders in his Regiment, that the Earl of Marlborough had made his Peace 
with France, and in a short time he would hear, that he would be call’d to an 
Account for it. 

When I went to England that same Winter, my Lord’s Appartments were at 
the Cock-pit. “Twas fine to see them full of Gentlemen and Officers of all Ranks, 
as they are now to be seen every Day at his Levee at St. James’s; but no sooner 
had my Lord Sidney brought him word from the King, that His Majesty had no 
farther Service for him in the Court, or in the Army, but my Lord was forsaken 
by all his Shadows, and his House left in a profound Silence. 

Now a Person of my Lord’s high Posts, especially having been so eminently 
instrumental in the Revolution, could not be well laid aside from all his 
Employments, without some Reasons were given to the People for it; and in a 
short time the pretended Reasons were produced, and they prevailed mightily. 

The first was, That at the King’s Levee at the putting on of the Shirt, my Lord 
should speak scornfully of the Person of the King, who at the same time having 
made a great Spitting (for his Majesty was a long time troubled with a 
Consumptive Cough) that my Lord should say to some Gentlemen nigh him, that 
he wish’d it might be his last. 


As soon as this gross Affront was made known to the King, by a certain Party, 
who can calumniate stoutly, and blast as well as blacken, it was in a Moment all 
over the Court and Town; and ‘tis a wonder my Lord was not torn in Pieces. 

But now to the Truth of this Matter. My Lord has been always esteem’d a nice 
Courtier, well guarded in his Words, and one of the most Mannerly best-bred 
Men of the Nation; and no Man of Sense can believe that a Man of his Character 
could be so Indiscreet, as to drop such Words, which would be Barbarous and 
Brutal from the Mouth of a Porter, much more from the Lips of a Noble-Man 
and a General. 

The other Reason was, That through his or his Lady’s Treachery or 
Indiscretion, the contrivance about Dunkirk was discovered to the French, or 
else ‘tis very probable it would have been in our Possession. And now to clear 
this Aspersion also. 

Dunkirk is suppos’d to be one of the strongest Fortresses of Europe, either by 
Sea or Land, the French King, by vast Labour, Art and Cost, having made it to 
be so, and accordingly regards it with a careful Eye, always keeping in it a good 
Garrison, with all manner of Plenty for the Defence of it. The next Garrisons of 
ours towards that Place, were Bruges, Ostend, and Newport, the nighest is 
Newport, a small Fortress on the Sea, and about twenty Miles from Dunkirk; we 
had no Marches towards any of these Places all this Campaign, neither was it 
known that any Detachment was sent that way, either in Summer or Winter: 
Scarce less than a body of Three Thousand Men would suffice to secure that 
City if it were to be betrayed to them; now how such a Party could march over 
so many Canals, Morasses, and Trenches in that low Country, some part of the 
Enemy’s, & most part of it their Friends, unobserved, and not look’d after, 
especially a Royal Army of theirs being at Hand, is not easie to be conceived by 
any Person who understands the Business of a Soldier. ‘Tis a great Hazzard, a 
nice Difficulty for a French Governour to betray a strong City; unless all his 
Officers be in the Secret, and then ‘tis wonderful, if by some one or other it is 
not revealed, or else he has with him in the Place several good Officers, who 
understand the Duty as well as himself, and very probable that one or more of 
them may have private Instructions to have an Eye upon him, and to keep him in 
View. Every one that has a Command, knows his Alarm-Post, and every hour, 
Night and Day, the Majors, or their Aids, or some other Officers, go their 
Rounds upon the Walls all the Year long, in Places of so great Importance. As 
for the betraying of it to any Naval Forces, I suppose ‘twas never thought on, 
unless the whole Garrison, with the Burghers, should give their Consent, and 
stand idly gazing on whilst the Ships were approaching: Indeed there was once a 
Design upon some Sea-port of this Garrison, to shake and shatter it with a 


Vessel, which was called for that purpose The Terrible Machine; it made a 
horrible Crack when it was Fired, and so the Engine and the Design vanish’d in 
Smoak. 

But now admitting that all this was true, and that there was a Contrivance to 
put Dunkirk into our Hands, and the Plot was discovered, and the Governour was 
hang’d, (which upon strict Enquiry no one could tell whom he was, or when or 
where he was Executed) yet why must my Lord Marlborough, or his Lady, be 
the Betrayers of this weighty Secret? If it was for a good Reward, I suppose no 
one living can tell how, or when, or where it was paid. And what great Services 
my Lord has done for the French King, for a great many Years to this very Day; 
let the World judge. 

But to put all this Matter out of doubt, our most Gracious Sovereign Lady the 
QUEEN, who was then Princess, was at that time the best Judge of this Untruth 
cast upon them; for notwithstanding the high displeasure of the Court, she 
always gave them Umbrage and Protection, which without doubt she would not 
have done, unless she was thoroughly persuaded of their Innocence. 

To be short, my Lord was a true Lover of the Interest of his Country, and a 
true Member of the Church of England; and most Places of State and Power 
were in the Hands of such Persons, who seem’d to depress the Fences of the 
Church, and favour the Dissenters, and their Favourers the Whigs: So ‘twas not 
thought convenient that my Lord should be admitted into their Secrets; upon 
which they gave him a good Name, and turned him out. 

My Lord was no sooner discharged of his Places, but like the old Roman 
Dictator, with the same calmness of Temper he retired from the highest Business 
of State, to his Villa in the Country; but he shew’d himself as skilful an 
Husband-Man, as he had been a Soldier: But here he could not long enjoy the 
Quiet which he sought, but the same Malice found him here, which had turn’d 
him from the Court; from hence he was taken and clap’d up into the Tower, 
where most of Friends thought he would have lost that Head, which has since 
done so much good to his Queen and Country. 

And thus I have shew’d how very much my Lord has been obliged to the 
Whigs in those Days. The Jacobites at this time were not behind hand with him 
in their good Wishes, but all they could do, was to Rail and call Names, and so 
promise their good Nature, when ‘twas in their Power. 

The King, who was certainly an able Judge of Men, had never time enough to 
be acquainted with the excellent Merits of this Noble Lord, but he was blasted 
by His Enemies, before his Virtues were sufficiently made known to Him. 

But when several great Men, who were true Lovers of their Country, had fully 
inform’d his Majesty, that my Lord was always his most faithful Servant and 


Subject, and most willing to serve Him to the utmost of his Power; and that 
‘twas pity such an able Man should be laid by as useless and forgotten: My Lord 
was brought again to the King’s nearer Conversation; and after the late Peace, as 
his Majesty found himself decaying in his Health, and the French King dealing 
more and more every Day insincerely with him, and his Allies, he chose him 
again his General, and his Ambassador to the States; and having brought him to 
Holland, that he might be fully instructed in all the necessary Affairs of both 
Nations, he recommended him to his Successor, our most Gracious QUEEN, as 
the only fit Person, whose Spirit might encounter the Genius of France, and 
strangle their Designs of swallowing Europe. 

No sooner had our Sovereign Lady Queen ANNE mounted the Throne, but in 
concert with her High Allies, she proclaim’d War against France; and having 
created my Lord, Duke of Marlborough, she sent him her Plenepotentiary into 
Holland to the States, and Captain General of Her Forces; and I am sure a great 
many Officers who had serv’d under him in the former War, were glad to see 
him once more at the Head of an Army. 

In the beginning of this first Year of the War, the French Army, under the 
Conduct of Mareschal Boufflers, was a little beforehand with us, and came into 
the Field stronger than ours; some Troops of the Allies having not yet join’d us. 
The French had coop’d up our Army under the Walls of Nimeguen, and much 
ado we had, by frequent Skirmishes, to hinder them from investing that 
considerable Frontier, at that time unprovided by the neglect of the Governour, 
as ‘tis reported, of all warlike Necessaries for the Defence of it. A Man might 
then see but an indifferent Ayre in the face of our Forces: The States were under 
great Apprehensions, least the Enemy should penetrate into their Country; and 
nothing could recover them from their Fears, till his Grace, after three or four 
Days, had join’d our Army with some additional Troops; upon his Approach we 
had immediately a new Scene of Affairs; each Soldier seem’d to receive a new 
Life by the Cheerfulness of their Officers; and he presently assured the Deputies 
of the States, that the French should be no longer their bad Neighbours, but he 
would oblige them to March farther off that Country, and that with a Witness. 
They were like People in a Trance, and could hardly believe that their Affairs 
had receiv’d so happy a turn; accordingly we march’d, and having passed the 
Maes, Coasted along that side of Brabant, which lies towards that River, towards 
the open Country of Mastricht and Luickland, and not long after, almost in Sight 
of their Army, we opened that noble River, to the great Benefit of the Trade of 
the Country, having taken from the French the Fortresses of Stochum, of 
Stevenswaert, of Ruremond, and Venlo, and at last the strong Cittadel and City of 
Liege, with a vast quantity of Cannon and Prisoners; the French not daring to 


relieve any of them by venturing a Battle. 

In this Campaign our General shew’d himself a true Master of his Art, having 
outdone the French Mareschal in every March. When he came into Holland, he 
was receiv’d into their Cities, as their Tutelar Angel, and their own Generals 
came to thank him for this happy Campaign, without any sign of Envy. 

When he returned to England, he was well receiv’d by the Queen his Mistress, 
and with the Joy of all good People; but then there was some allay to this good 
Fortune, several People were heard to Grumble, that after this Manner we should 
not get to Paris in a long time, and a Speech was Printed, as if a Peer of the 
Realm had been the Author of it, with some ironical Touches on the Duke, about 
raising the ancient Valour of the Nation; and that ‘twas unreasonable, that one 
Man should have a King-Key, which should open every Door in the Nation. 

About this time also Pamphlets began to fly, much reflecting on the Countess 
of Marlborough, which I think have not ceas’d, but very much increased against 
her every Year, to this very Day. I never had the Honour to see that Lady, but 
once at the Hague; she was there with her Husband, the last time our late King 
was in that Country; and it was a common Report, at that Court, among a great 
many Gentlemen of very good Quality, that she was esteemed there among the 
Foreign Ladies, one of the best bred Women of her Age; and here are Ladies 
from most Courts of Europe, who, without doubt, are the nicest Judges: But to 
be sure here at home they give her Name very poor Quarters, and make her 
guilty of more Folly, than a Retainer to the College in Moor-Fields. 

It will be too long for me to set down the particular Victories of every 
Campaign, and I hope no need of it; because ‘tis probable they are fresh in the 
Memory of every good Subject. His wonderful and conquering March to the 
Banks of the Danube; His artful Passing the French Lines, purely owing to his 
own good Conduct; His Beating each one of the French Great Mareschals round 
in their Turns, in several well fought Battles: A People, who for an Age had 
bullied the rest of Europe, and had taught other Nations the Art and Tactiques of 
War, as well as their Modes and Language: Their Captiv’d Generals and 
Conquered Towns, perhaps the Strongest in the Universe, demonstrate not only 
his Wisdom, Skill and Conduct, but also his surmounting Courage, and 
unwearied Labour. 

And now at first View a Man might wonder how it should come to pass that 
such a Renown’d General, after so many Signal Services, and great Actions, for 
the good of his Country, should be so undervalued and slighted at his return 
home from the very middle of his Labours, by any one who pretends to value the 
good of his Nation: But this is no new Thing, all the Histories of the World are 
full of Examples to this purpose, and most of them of Men of War and Great 


Captains. 

Sir Walter Raleigh has mustered up a long Roll of Glorious Sufferers, from 
the most ancient to his own Times; and in the Condition in which he then was, 
might have brought in himself for a remarkable Sharer. For the most eminent 
Virtues are but as so many fair Marks set up on high for Envy to shoot at with 
her poysonous Darts, and in all States, ‘tis sometimes dangerous to be Great and 
Good, for cunning Envy is often very strong, and when once its Devices are 
effectually spread in the Mouths of the Multitude, will produce a Blast able to 
blow down the most lofty Cedar: ‘Tis therefore for the good of the common 
People of the Nation, that I shall let them see the scandalous Reflections which 
are scattered abroad on the Honour of the Duke of Marlborough; and when I 
have shewn to any rational Man that they are all False, Unreasonable, and 
Malicious, I have my End. 

The first Scandal that is put abroad upon his Grace is this: That he has avoided 
several Opportunities of Fighting, not considering the great burden of Taxes that 
lies upon the Nation, because the War should be continued longer, whereby he 
may increase his Riches, and keep up his Power. Now how false this Report is, 
will easily appear. 

For the Business of Peace and War does not depend on a General: ‘Tis the 
Business of his Monarch, who best knows the proper times for such Treaties. 
Other Princes are concern’d in the War, as well as ours, and their Subjects are as 
desirous of Peace as any of us can be, yet this Peace can’t well be obtain’d 
without a joint Consent; but if the Enemy against whom we Fight, will not come 
to any terms of Peace that are Reasonable, and Honourable, and Just, and upon 
which the War is founded, but in his pretended Treaties, chicanes and falsifies, 
and is altogether Insincere, then ‘tis not the General’s Fault if we can’t have 
Peace; we are in for the War, and we must stand to it. 

Indeed in the last dear Year of Corn, France was almost reduced to their last 
Shifts; their Sufferings could be call’d little less than a Famine, and most of the 
Powers of Europe did really believe that they must have sued for a Peace, if they 
had not been assisted; but whilst the Circumstances of this Peace were in 
Agitation, then did the good People of Great Britain and Ireland, the north part 
of them to Burgundy, and Champaign, by way of Holland, thro’ the Maes; and 
the South Part of them from Dunkirk and Calais over-against Kent, beyond the 
Mouth of the Garroon on the Western Ocean, supply that Country with vast 
quantities of Corn, almost to the starving of their own People. Not one of them 
cried out for Peace, or blam’d the General, their Pockets being well fill’d; But 
swore in the Markets, over plentiful Nappy, that in a short time they would pull 
old Lewis out of his Throne. 


As for our Generals avoiding Fighting, ‘tis easie to guess out of what Quiver 
this Arrow of Scandal was drawn; for without doubt ‘twas forg’d in his own 
Army; and seeing the Roman History is now much in Fashion, I shall give an 
Example, as an Answer to this Scandal, and without doubt ‘tis home to the 
Purpose. Haniball had beaten the Romans in three great Battles of Ticinum, 
Trebia, and Thrasymene: “Twas his Business to Fight the Romans wherever he 
could come at them; his Army being compounded of rough old Mercenary 
Soldiers of divers Nations, who are ready to Mutiny and Desert upon all 
Occasions, if they have not present Pay or continual Plunder; in this Extremity 
the old Fabius was chosen Dictator, or supream Commander; he was a good 
Man of War, and understood his Business; and for his Lieutenant, or Master of 
the Horse, which among them was all one, he chose one Minutius, the worst 
thing that ever he did; because in a short time he found him to be an Ungrateful, 
Conceited, Hot-headed Accuser. Fabius with great skill and caution avoided 
Battle by Coasting Hanibal on the sides of Hills in rough Ground, by Woods and 
Rivers, and hard Passes; because much inferior in Horse to the Carthaginian; 
and thereby gain’d time to confirm the Hearts of his Soldiers, and so make them 
capable by degrees to look the Enemy in the Face. Hanibal soon found that by 
no means he could draw in this wary old Gamester, but declar’d, that he fear’d 
nothing more than that Clowd which hung about the Hill Tops, least some time 
or other it should fall down and severely wet him. Winter coming on, and the 
Dictator being obliged to return home about some other Affairs; He left his 
Army to the Care of this Master of the Horse, with a strict charge to shun 
Fighting with all possible Care, and to follow the Example which he had set 
before him: He was prowd of this Opportunity of Commanding the Army, and 
believ’d himself the best and the ablest Man for it; he procured to have his 
Courage magnified at home among the common People, and that if he had a 
Command equal to the Captain General, he would soon give a better Account of 
Hanibal and his Army; that Fabius was afraid to look towards his Enemy, and 
thereby disheartned the Soldiers, who were otherwise naturally Brave; and by his 
Fearfulness suffered these Barbarians to Ravage in their Country, to their Ruine 
and Destruction. The Tribunes of the People, not much better than Captains of 
the Mob, were his particular Friends, and they complaining to the Senate, every 
where gave it out, that after this manner of Fabius his going on, the War would 
never have an end, that the City would be undone by perpetual Taxes; that all 
Trade was ceas’d, and nothing to be seen among the Commons, but a sad 
Prospect of growing Poverty. 

The Senate was wearied out by these Factious Importunities, till at last ‘twas 
granted, that the Master of the Horse should have equal Command with that 


Great Man who would preserve them from Ruine. Accordingly he receiv’d half 
of the Army to be under his Charge, by a Lot, for Fabius would not endure, 
because he foresaw what would come to pass, that it shou’d be in his Power, for 
one Day, to command the whole. Minutius, forsooth, to show his Bravery, 
march’d nearer to the Enemy. Hannibal had laid a Train for the Hotspur, and 
soon caught him; and both he and his Army had been soon cut to pieces if the 
Old General, not permitting private Revenge to interfere with the good of his 
Country, had not drawn down in very good Order, repuls’d the Ambush, and 
secur’d his Retreat. The best thing that Minutius cou’d do, was to beg Pardon for 
his Fault, and promise more regard to his Superiors for the future. So that you 
see ‘tis the Experienc’d, Skilful, Old General who is best Judge of times of 
Fighting; and that Man who asperses his Honour is to be suspected as either 
wanting Judgment, or an Enemy to the Publick. 

Another Scandal was lately rais’d against his Grace, as touching his good 
Conduct and Skill, as he is a General; and this is much among those sort of 
People, whose Mouths go off smartly with a Whiff of Tobacco, and fight Battles, 
and take Towns over a Dish of Coffee. They give out, like Men of great 
Understanding in the Art Military, that the Duke is more beholding to his Good- 
Fortune than his Skill, in the Advantages he has gain’d over the French, and that 
he may thank the Prince of Savoy, and the good Forces which he Commands, 
more than his own Skill in War, for his great Reputation. 

The Good-Fortune of His Grace ought to be attributed to the good Providence 
of GOD, for which, both he and the whole Nation ought to be thankful. ‘Tis a 
great Happiness to have such a Fortunate General; and, without doubt, the 
French King would purchase such another at any rate, if he could. 

But then, Nullum numen abest, si sit Prudentia. The General that is Prudent, 
and Vigilant, and Temperate, Alert, and Industrious, with an humble Submission 
to the Will of the Almighty, takes the right way of obliging Fortune to be of his 
Side: Or, to speak better, the Blessings of Heaven to crown his Endeavours: For 
in War ‘tis seldom known, (quite contrary to the Old Proverb) that in conducting 
Armies and fighting Battles, Fools have Fortune. 

As for his Acting in Concert with the Heroick Prince of Savoy, who is, without 
doubt, one of the ablest Generals of the Universe, and chusing of him to be his 
Friend and Colleague, is one of the strongest Arguments of his Art and 
Knowledge: Mutual Danger, and mutual Principles of Honour, have entirely 
united them. In all difficult Points they presently agree, as if what one was 
Speaking, the other was Thinking of the same Matter at the very same time: And 
no Person can believe, that Prince Eugene would endure that any Person in the 
World should share with him in his Fame and Glory, unless such an Hero, whom 


he thinks in all Points to be his Equal. As for the Troops under his Command, 
‘tis evident to the World, that they excel all others; for the sake of their 
Countries they are prodigal of their Blood; and under such a General, by their 
own Confession, when they go to Action, think of nothing else but Victory and 
Triumph. 

But Matters of Fact are the best Arguments. Amongst the great number which 
might be produc’d, I shall only Instance these two following; and I am sorry that 
those People who have not seen Marching or Embatteling Armies cannot be 
competent Judges of them. Let the first be in the first Campaign, in the first Year 
of Her Majesty’s Reign. We were encamp’d on the Confines of Brabant, not far 
from a little Town call’d Peer; the Country round about is almost all great 
Heaths and large Commons; we were in full March betimes in the Morning, and, 
by the countenance of our March, ‘twas suppos’d we should have a long and a 
late Fatigue; when, on a sudden, about Eleven a Clock, we had Orders to halt, 
and to encamp at the bottom of an Heath, behind some rising Grounds and great 
Sand-Hills, near a Place called Hilteren; and according to the Time that my Lord 
Duke had projected, Mareschal Boufflers, with his Army, was blunder’d upon 
us, within Shot of our Cannon, not knowing where we were. At that time we 
were superior to the French, especially in Horse; they could by no means avoid a 
Battle, the Mareschal was caught: And if the Deputies of the States, and their 
Generals, could have been perswaded to venture a Battle, in conjunction with the 
other Allies; and they were entreated enough, almost with Tears, by all the other 
Princes and Generals of the Army, ‘tis very probable the French, under that 
great surprize, had been severely beaten. At last they stole away from us in a 
dark Night, and were glad of the Escape. And thus then you see the great Skill of 
our General, to entrap the French Mareschal in his March, in the middle of the 
Day, and to make him, in a manner, fall into his Arms. 


The second Instance is from the Battle of Ramelies. A Stratagem well laid 
argues the great Dexterity and Penetration of a General; in deep hollow Ways, in 
close Bottoms, and nigh sides of Woods, Ambuscades are often laid, and, 
perhaps, as often discovered; but to bring an Ambush upon an Enemy, into the 
open Country, in the face of the Sun, requires an assured Skill, as well as a 
daring Courage. Thus ‘tis said of the Great Hannibal, at the Battle of Canne, 
that in the open Field he brought an Ambush on the Backs of the Romans, which 
very much help’d to encrease their Terror and Confusion. And thus did our 
General, at the foremention’d Battle, but with a better Contrivance. 

The French King had Intelligence given him, that all the Forces of our Army 
were not join’d, and accordingly sent positive Orders to his General, not to let 


slip that Opportunity of chastising the Insolence of the Allies, for that was the 
Expression; and indeed ‘twas true, the Allies had been pretty bold with him 
several times before: and the Mareschal doubted not but to have time enough to 
execute his Master’s Commands, before a good Body of Horse, which he 
understood to be at a great distance, could be able to come up and assist us. The 
Duke gave a pretty good Guess at the Monsieur’s Designs, and beforehand had 
sent strict Order, that they, without the least delay, should speed immediately 
towards him, and in the middle of the Night, to halt at a Village where he had 
appointed, not above two Leagues from his Camp; and after a little Refreshment, 
and Preparation for Service, must be ready to move at break of Day, upon the 
first bruit of Cannon: For their resting in that Place, and at such a distance, 
would be much more to his Advantage than if they had join’d him. 

The Business being thus order’d, he was resolv’d the Enemy should not take 
all the Pains in coming towards him, but to meet them on part of the Way. The 
French Right Wing, in which were their best Troops, oppos’d our Left, and in 
their vigorous Charge had the better of the Allies: The Duke, with the other 
Generals, rallied them again; but finding it difficult to sustain the strong 
Impression of the Enemy, presently gave out, and it took among all the 
Squadrons in a Moment, That a great number of the best Troops in the World, 
who were their Friends, were just at their Heels with Sword in hand, ready to 
sustain them, that no Power of the Enemy could look them in the Face; which 
being seen to be true, as well as felt by the Enemy, they were soon repulsed, 
discourag’d, and put into Confusion, which was the first cause of the general 
Rout of their Army. 

And thus then you see, that our General wants neither Conduct or Courage: 
And as ‘twas once said to that Renown’d Captain Epaminondas, who having no 
Children, and being about to die of his honourable Wounds, that his two Battels 
of Leuctra and Mantinea should be as two fair Daughters to preserve his 
Memory. So may we say, that the many Battles and Sieges, fought and won by 
our Great Marlborough, in the Provinces of Gelders, of Limbourg, of Brabant, 
of Flanders, of Artois, of Hainault, shall be far excelling the most numerous 
Progeny to eternize his Name. 

The other false Reports that are spread among the People, by the Enemies of 
the Duke, are these; That his way of Living in the Army is Mean and 
Parsimonious, unbecoming the Honour and Dignity of his Post. That the Income 
and Revenue from the Profits of his Places are too much for a Subject: And that 
he minds nothing so much as getting of Riches. All which Reports are false and 
malicious, and only the Designs of his secret Enemies. 

Wo be to them that call Evil Good, and Good Evil. Some of this was part of 


the False Accusation that was urged against Scipio the Asiatic, by the Malice and 
ill Nature of Cato and his Accomplices; That he had squandred away the Money 
of the Government, in a great measure, by his excessive Way of Living; for so 
his Magnificence was termed by them: That his vast Treats and luxurious Tables 
had some popular Design. And, to be sure, if our General should offer to live 
after any such manner, the Nation would be fill’d with perpetual Clamour, that 
he treated the Officers to make them his Creatures, and in a short time would set 
up for himself; for, without doubt, those things which other Men might do, tho’ 
much inferior to the Duke, with a general Applause, in him would be Criminal, 
and of bad Consequence. 

In all ancient Histories nothing is more highly prais’d in Princes and great 
Captains, than Temperance and Moderation in Meat and Drink. The Commander 
of the Army ought to be vigilant, that (as a good Prince once said) the People 
committed to his Charge may sleep more safely; and ‘tis not to be conceiv’d how 
such a Person, who is loaded continually with foggy Intemperance, can be 
Careful, Active, Watchful, Alert, Thoughtful, Foreseeing, being all Qualities 
necessary for so great a Charge. 

His Grace governs his Family abroad like a wise Master, with good Order and 
Method; every thing about him shines with a temperate Use, and a daily chearful 
Plenty, not only for his own Domesticks, but for many others; but then all this is 
in due time and season: He has no Constitution for an Intemperate Life, and the 
Loads of it would soon destroy him. 

As for his great Profits in the Army, let us take a view of them: There is an 
Author call’d, The Examiner, who has been very diligent in searching into His 
Grace’s Revenue: But I am sure, in his Perquisites belonging to the Army he can 
be no Judge; the Pay of a Captain General, by the Day, may be known to any 
one, I suppose ‘tis set down in the Present State of England, as well as Master of 
the Ordnance, and Colonel of a Regiment of Foot-Guards; these are all his 
Military Employments, and the Pay of them as much his due, as the Pay of Three 
Shillings and Six-Pence is to an Ensign. The Earl of Rumney had all these Places 
except Captain-General; he was both a Lieutenant-General and an Ambassador, 
and enjoy’d them a long time, and yet I never heard of any Man that envied him, 
or found fault that he had too many Places. And ‘tis a common thing for a great 
Mareschal of France to have many more Posts, and of much greater Profits. 

Any young Clerk, who belongs to an Agent, can presently show how many 
Regiments of Horse, Foot, and Dragoons are in the Pay of Her Majesty, under 
the Duke; and everyone there, from a General to a Drummer, what their proper 
Pay is, nor can they be deceived. The Hospitals and the Artillery are paid 
accordingly, in an exact Method. The Pay of each particular Body is issued out 


to the Pay-masters of the Army, from the Pay-Master-General; and the Duke 
touches not a Farthing but what properly belongs to him. And whereas 
abundance of People complain, that almost all the Money of the Nation was, by 
the late Lord Treasurer, sent into Flanders to pay the Troops there; no matter 
what became of the other parts of the War. This I know to be true, That the 
mercenary or hired Forces, which are in our Pay, and are the greatest part of our 
Army under the Duke, being most of them Danes, Swiss, Saxons, and Palatines, 
all of the German kind, will not march one Foot, notwithstanding all the 
Perswasions that any General can use; no, not to save any King or Prince in the 
World, unless they are duly paid, at the appointed times, according to their first 
Agreement: but then, as soon as you shew the Gheldt, they presently Shoulder, 
and Stalk wheresoever you please. 

What the Queen is pleas’d to allow the Duke for his Secret Service, because 
his Eyes and Ears must be in all Secret Cabinets, (and, without doubt, his 
Intelligence must be very good) it is not fit for me or the Examiner to know; or, 
for ought I can judge, any one else besides in the World. 

The Perquisites of Safeguards and Contributions, which in all Times have 
belong’d to Generals, can’t easily be valued, they are according to the Countries 
in which the War is carried. But for all these Profits to be ascrib’d to the Duke, 
(as in several Pamphlets ‘tis evident they are) is very unreasonable; because 
there are two other Chief Generals besides, the Prince of Savoy for the 
Imperialists, and Count Tilly for the States, each of which will claim their Parts 
as well as His Grace; besides the gross of them, which are given to the States 
themselves: and yet we hear of no Complaint, or Papers printed against them, or 
in the least envied by any of the Nations under whom they serve. 

In short, ‘tis all the Reason that a conquering General, who fights our Battels, 
and must look the Powers of Europe in the Face, as he is distinguish’d by Titles 
of Honour, so where-ever he goes he ought to be attended with Plenty and 
Riches. 

A Sea-Captain, after the Service of Nine or Ten Years, is usually Master of a 
very great Fortune, he Sails in his Coach with rich Liveries for his Colours, and 
Steers from his City to his Country-House unenvied, and without unmerciful 
Remarks. The honest Gentlemen in Town, call’d Agents, most of whom are 
risen from a mean Condition to be Members of Parliament, Justices of the Peace, 
and to purchase Estates, where-ever they can find out Land to be dispos’d of, 
who never ventur’d their Lives farther than from the Pay-Office to the Tavern; 
and yet they make a Figure in the World with a very good Grace, untouch’d, or 
not mark’d by any Observator. 

But this has been the Fortune of the most glorious Persons, to be envied and 


persecuted whilst they are alive, and when taken away from us by some unlucky 
Accident, are desir’d too late, and lamented with a Witness. 

If we observe, through the whole Nation, either here in this Capital, or in any 
other Parts of England, allowing but for proportion of Merit and Dignity, we 
shall find more People belonging to Offices of Docks and Yards, to Offices of 
Stores and Victualling, who have made as good use of the Places in which they 
serve, and with no greater Fatigue and Danger than Figuring and Writing, as the 
best and richest General in Europe. 

When my Lord Marlborough had escap’d the Wars, and was return’d to the 
quiet of the Country, no Word was heard of him in Court or Town, no one talked 
of his Money, or Riches, or Estate; but no sooner was he again call’d to the High 
Station in which he now Acts, but Envy had presently found him out, even in the 
midst of Guards and Arms, and ever since has follow’d him close with all sorts 
of False-Reports, to this very time; as if nothing but his most excellent Qualities, 
and growing Glory, could make him Unfortunate. 

Indeed Generals, tho’ the most accomplish’d Heroes, are but Men, they are 
not Infallible, but may be mistaken as well as other Mortals, they are subject to 
Faults and Infirmities as well as their Fellow-Creatures; but then their great 
Services for the good of their Country ought to be cast into the Ballance, against 
their humane Mistakes; and not only Charity, but Self-consideration should give 
them very good Quarter, unless their Faults are prov’d to be Wilful and 
Contumacious. 

I know not how it might happen to the Duke if he should chance to Miscarry, 
or be beaten in a Battle; God be prais’d, as yet he has never been foil’d: but then 
we must not suppose that he is Invincible, that Fortune will always be confin’d 
to the Pomel of his Sword. But this is certain, that the French King has not been 
severe to any of his Great Captains, tho’, in their turns, they have been all beaten 
by the Prince of Savoy and the Duke, the Prince taking one of his chief 
Mareschals a Prisoner with him out of the midst of his Garison; the Duke 
another of them on the Banks of the Danube, with the greatest part of the 
Banners and Trophies of his almost captiv’d Army: there are no Outcries of the 
Common People for a Sacrifice to the Publick, nor base Reflections made on 
their Courage or Conduct; because ‘tis suppos’d in all those fiery Ordeals of 
Battles, a General exerts all the Faculties and Powers of Body and Soul; he puts 
Nature on the stretch. And as my Lord Duke, at the conclusion of the great 
Battle of Blenheim said, I think to his Honour, that he believed he had pray’d 
more that Day than all the Chaplains of his Army. 

Therefore let not People think, that those Gentlemen who are call’d to fight 
Battles make use of those Employments, in the heat of a bloody War, for 


Diversion or Pleasure. They who have been Spectators of what they do and what 
they suffer, will soon be perswaded, that no People under Heaven purchase their 
Profits and Honours at a dearer rate. 

‘Tis a great happiness to a Nation to have a generous Race of Warlike People, 
who, at all times, are ready to venture their Lives in the defence of it. Cowardice 
is the highest Scandal to a Country, and exposes it to be a Prey to every Invader, 
as well as a Scorn to their Neighbours. In all Histories of the World, they who 
dare die for the sake of their Country, have been esteem’d as a sort of Martyrs: 
And the People who are protected at Home in their Estates, Ease, Safety, and 
Liberties, ought not to grudge them of any of their Perquisites; but to bless God 
for such a gallant number of Martial Brethren, who drive the War at a great 
distance, so that we see none, we do but hear of it; for ‘tis a sad thing to behold 
the Ravages, the Ruine, the Spoils, the Devastations of those Countries which 
happen to be the Seats of War. 

When the Officers, coming from Flanders, after the Campaign, appear in the 
newest Fashions, which they bring over with them, with a good Ayre and genteel 
Mien, which is almost common to them, the People, who never saw the 
Hardships which they undergo, think them only design’d for Pleasure and Ease, 
and their Profession to be desir’d above any thing in the World besides. They 
often hear of Fights and Sieges, and of a great many Men kill’d in a few Hours; 
but because they see not the Actions, the Talk leaves but a small and transient 
Impression, and so in a small time is wip’d off and forgotten. But if they did but 
see them in a Rainy Season, when the whole Country about them is trod into a 
Chaos, and in such intolerable Marches, Men and Horses dying and dead 
together, and the best of them glad of a bundle of Straw to lay down their wet 
and weary Limbs: If they did but see a Siege, besides the daily danger and 
expectation of Death, which is common to all, from the General to the Centinel; 
the Watches, the Labours, the Cares which attend the greatest; the ugly Sights, 
the Stinks of Mortality, the Grass all wither’d and black with the Smoke of 
Powder, the horrid Noises all Night and all Day, and Spoil and Destruction on 
every side; I am sure they would be perswaded, that a State of War, to those who 
are engag’d in it, must needs, be a state of Labour and Misery; and that a great 
General, I mean such a one as the Duke of Marlborough, weak in his 
Constitution, and well stricken in Years, would not undergo those eating Cares, 
which must be continually at his Heart; the Toils and Hardships which he must 
endure, and the often Sorrows which must prick his Heart for ugly Accidents, if 
he has the least Spark of humane Commiseration, I say, he would not engage 
himself in such a Life, if not for the sake of his Queen and Country, and his 
Honour. 


I come now to add a word or two of the government of the Forces under his 
Care. His own Example gives a particular Life to his Orders; and as no indecent 
Expression, unbecoming, unclean, or unhandsome Language ever drops from his 
Lips, so he is imitated by the genteel part of his Army: His Camps are like a 
quiet and well-govern’d City; and, I am apt to believe, much more Mannerly; 
Cursing and Swearing, and boisterous Words being never heard among those 
who are accounted good Officers: And, without doubt, his Army is the best 
Academy in the World to teach a young Gentlemen Wit and Breeding; a Sot and 
a Drunkard being scorn’d among them. 

These poor Wretches, that are (too many of them) the refuse and off- 
scowrings of the worst parts of our Nation, after two Campaigns, by the Care of 
their Officers, and good Order and Discipline, are made Tractable, and Civil, and 
Orderly, and Sensible, and Clean, and have an Ayre and a Spirit that is beyond 
vulgar People. 

The Service of GOD, according to the Order of our Church, is strictly enjoin’d 
by the Dukes special Care; and in all fixed Camps, every Day, Morning and 
Evening, there are Prayers; and on Sundays Sermons are duly perform’d with all 
Decency and Respect, as well as in Garisons. And, to be sure, the Good-Nature, 
and Compassion, and Charity of Officers express’d to the poor sick and 
wounded Soldiers, and to their Families in Garison, is more Liberal, and 
Generous, and Free, than usually we meet with in our own Country. 

And now then I hope my good Country-men will not suffer themselves any 
longer to be impos’d on by false Reports, which are cunningly spread abroad 
among them, against a Gentleman, a Patriot, who ventures his Life, every Day, 
for their Safety, and is endeavouring to the utmost of his Power, under his Most 
Gracious Sovereign, by his Courage, his Skill, and his Wisdom, to bring the 
Common Enemy to Reason, and to procure them and our Allies, an honourable 
and lasting Peace. 

‘Tis a thing of ill Consequence to bring a Disreputation on the good Name of a 
General; and to lessen his Honour is to dispirit his Army: for when the Forces 
under his Command have once a mean Opinion of the Integrity, and Honour, and 
Conduct of their General, they may be drawn out and forced to Battle, but never 
be perswaded to think of Laurels and Victory. 

‘Tis an old Piece of Policy for an Enemy, if possible, to bring an Odium on the 
Honour of a General against whom he is to act. Thus did Hannibal, who, in his 
moroding Marches, had spared some Grounds belonging to the Dictator Fabius, 
not out of any respect or kindness to his Person, but to bring him into Envy and 
Suspicion among the People at Rome; and so ‘twas given out by one of the 
Tribunes, that Hannibal and he had, as it were, made a Truce; that the drift of 


Fabius could be nothing else but to prolong the War, that he might be long in 
Office, and have the sole Government both of City and Armies. And, without 
doubt, the French King would have been very well satisfied, if this same 
Aspersion, which was lately spread abroad concerning our General, had taken 
the effect of having him laid aside, and put out of his Places. A Finish’d Hero 
does not grow up every Day, they are scarce Plants, and do not thrive in every 
Soil; He may be easily lost, but then that Loss cannot easily be repair’d; 
therefore there is great Reason to Value and Esteem him. 

To conclude, As our great Commander is known to the World, or at least to 
the greatest part of it, to be Temperate, Sober, Careful, Couragious, Politick, 
Skilful, so he is Courteous, Mild, Affable, Humble, and Condescending to 
People of the meanest Condition. And as ‘tis said of Moses, the Great, the 
Valiant Captain-General of Almighty God, for an immortal Title of Honour, that 
he was one of the Meekest Men upon the Earth; so, without doubt, our Captain- 
General, John Duke of Marlborough, has a great share of it. 


FINIS. 


APPENDIX 


Authorship of A Short Narrative 


While no direct contemporary corroboration exists as evidence for Defoe’s 
authorship, a considerable number of literary mannerisms, interests, and 
opinions appear to establish it conclusively. 

As Professor John Robert Moore said, The Life is “exceptionally characteristic” 
of Defoe, so characteristic in fact that “one can recognize his style and manner 
as one would a familiar voice.” The list of phrases and mannerisms which 
produce this effect is extensive: The insertion of qualifying or explanatory 
phrases (“The first time that I had the Honour of seeing John, Earl of 
Marlborough, [for so I shall call him till he was created Duke] ...”), the use of 
“sentence paragraphs,” the repetition of such introductory phrases as “To be 
short,” “but now to the Truth of the matter,” “in short,” and “to put all this 
matter out of doubt,” and the frequent use of words such as “matter” and 
“purpose” to emphasize the force and pertinence of his arguments mark Defoe’s 
writings throughout his career. The use of the present participle construction as 
subject (“As for his Acting in Concert with the Heroick Prince of Savoy ... is 
one of the strongest Arguments of his Art and Knowledge”), long sentences 
hung together with “and” and qualified with subordinate clauses, and a 
propensity for coining words (“over-Honored and over-Paid”) make Defoe’s 
writing nearly unmistakable and give it the hasty, colloquial quality. His Latin 
quotations are off hand and rather careless. 

At the same time, Defoe has great stylistic virtuosity. He is always direct and 
forceful. Although he is attacking some of the most powerful men in politics and 
literature in The Life, there is nothing at all deferential. He includes trivial and 
often superfluous details which give whatever he writes an authentic tone; these 
details may be places (“After several Marches, we came to the Confines of 
Haynault, within a League of a small Town call’d Walcourt....”), names of 
people (“Mr. Sizar was our Pay-Master General....”), or observations (“twas 
supposed we would have a long and a late Fatigue”). The same sort of 
verisimilitude which deceived the readers of Memoirs of Captain Carleton and 
Journal of the Plague Year supports the illusion of an eye witness account. 
Defoe’s metaphors are also distinctive. While there are no great number, they are 
graphic, often simplify and condense an idea, and join image and idea in much 
the same way that seventeenth-century conceits do. Drawing on the common 
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place, the originality and force comes from their aptness (“‘tis easie to guess out 
of what Quiver this Arrow of Scandal was drawn,” “For the most eminent 
Virtues are but as so many fair Marks set up on high for Envy to shoot at with 
her poysonous darts”). Characteristic idioms—”Engineer that stands behind the 
curtains,” “the Lord knows who and where”—can be found on every page. Small 
touches such as an allusion to one of Defoe’s favorite jokes (Lord Craven’s 
retort to de Vere concerning his ancestry) can also be identified. 

Furthermore, the allusions to historical and Biblical figures are consistent with 
Defoe’s life-long usage, opinions and interests. Sir Walter Raleigh and Hannibal, 
Moses and Solomon are referred to for the same purposes in writings from The 
Shortest Way with Dissenters to Atalantis Major (a typically explicit analog: 
from The Shortest Way—”Moses was a merciful meek man” and from The Life 
—’Moses ... one of the Meekest Men upon the Earth”). Defoe habitually 
commented on the policies of military men and statesmen, traced topography, 
and included the large features of military campaigns which could be found in 
printed records. Defoe’s opinions on drinking, swearing, reliance on Providence, 
leadership qualities, gratitude, and courage, to mention a few, are consistent 
throughout his life and found in this pamphlet. For example, he makes the same 
distinctions in types of courage in Journal of the Plague Year, the Review, 
Robinson Crusoe, Atalantis Major, and Memoirs of Captain Carleton that he 
does in The Life (“True courage cannot proceed from what Sir Walter Raleigh 
finely calls the art or philosophy of quarrel. No! It must be the issue of 
principle...”). 

Moreover, the pamphlet itself bears certain marks indicative of Defoe’s hand. 
It was published by John Baker, “at the Black-Boy in Pater-noster-Row,” 
Defoe’s usual publisher for that year. Had it been published by, say, Tonson, the 
immediate conclusion would be that it was not Defoe’s. Baker appeared to take 
greater care with Defoe’s pamphlets than he did with some others; A Defence of 
Dr. Sacheverell, for example, has fifty lines of small type to the page. Six other 
tracts by Defoe have titles beginning with “Short” or “Shortest.” The use of the 
eye witness narrator and the soldier narrator are recurring devices which Defoe 
used to protect himself or his sources and to add weight to what he was 
purporting to be factual. 

Finally Marlborough was one of Defoe’s heroes until at least late 1711. He 
praises him highly in Seldom Comes a Better, Atalantis Major, and The 
Quaker’s Sermon. It is with reluctance that Defoe is persuaded that Marlborough 
must be displaced, and even in the poem on the occasion of Marlborough’s 
funeral, his disapproval seems to be more for the ostentatiousness and 
inappropriateness of the funeral than for the man himself. All in all, there is 


scarcely a line in The Life which does not bear Defoe’s fingerprints. 
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THE PREFACE 


ONE of the particular Advantages of the following Letters from Captain Avery, 
is, the Satisfaction they will give the Readers how much they have been impos’d 
upon in the former ridiculous and extravagant Accounts which have been put 
upon the World in what has been publish’d already. 

It has been enough to the Writers of this Man’s Life, as they call it, that they 
could put any Thing together, to make a kind of monstrous unheard of Story, as 
romantick as the Reports that have been spread about of him; and the more 
those Stories appear’d monstrous and incredible, the more suitable they seem’d 
to be to what the World would have been made to expect of Captain Avery. 

There is always a great Deference between what Men say of themselves, and 
what others say for them, when they come to write Historically of the 
Transactions of their Lives. 

The Publisher of these Letters recommends this Performance to the Readers, 
to make their Judgment of the Difference between them and the extravagant 
Stories already told, and which is most likely to be genuine; and, as they verily 
believe these Letters to be the best and truest Account of Captain Avery’s 
Piracies, that ever has or ever will come to the Knowledge of the World, they 
recommend them as such, and doubt not but they will answer for themselves in 
the Reading. 

The Account given of Captain Avery’s taking the Great Mogul’s Daughter, 
ravishing and murdering her, and all the Ladies of her Retinue, is so differently 
related here, and so extravagantly related before, that it cannot but be a 
Satisfaction to the most unconcern’d Reader, to find such a horrible Piece of 
Villainy as the other was suppos’d to be, not to have been committed in the 
World. 

On the contrary, we find here, that except plundering that Princess of her 
Jewels and Money to a prodigious Value, a Thing which, falling into the Hands 
of Freebooters, every one that had the Misfortune to fall into such Hands would 
expect: But, that excepting this, the Lady was used with all the Decency and 
Humanity, and, perhaps, with more than ever Women, falling among Pirates, 
had found before; especially considering that, by Report, she was a most 
beautiful and agreeable Person herself, as were also several of those about her. 

The Booty taken with her, tho’ infinitely great in itself, yet has been so 
magnify’d beyond common Sense, that it makes all the rest that has been said of 


those Things ridiculous and absurd. 

The like Absurdity in the former Relations of this Matter, is that of the making 
an Offer of I know not how many Millions to the late Queen, for Captain Avery’s 
Pardon, with a Petition to the Queen, and her Majesty’s negative Answer; all 
which are as much true as his being Master of so many Millions if Money, which 
he nor his Gang never had; and of his being proclaim’d King of Madagascar; 
marrying the Mogul’s Daughter, and the like: And, by the Bye, it was but ill laid 
together of those who publish’d, that he first ravish’d her, then murder’d her, 
and then marry’d her; all which are very remarkable for the recommending the 
Thing to those that read it. 

If these Stories are explain’d here, and duly expos’d, and the History of 
Captain Avery set in a fairer Light, the End is answer’d; and of this the Readers 
are to be the only Judges: But this may be said, without any Arrogance, that this 
Story, stripp’d of all the romantick, improbable, and impossible Parts of it, looks 
more like the History of Captain Avery, than any Thing yet publish’d ever has 
done; and, if it is not prov’d that the Captain wrote these Letters himself, the 
Publisher says, None but the Captain himself will ever be able to mend them. 


THE KING OF PIRATES. 


YOU may be sure I receiv’d with Resentment enough the Account, that a most 
ridiculous Book, entitled, My Life and Adventures, had been publish’d in 
England, being fully assur’d nothing of Truth could be contain’d in such a 
Work; and tho’ it may be true, that my extravagant Story may be the proper 
Foundation of a Romance, yet as no Man has a Title to publish it better than I 
have to expose and contradict it, I send you this by one of my particular Friends, 
who having an Opportunity of returning into England, has promis’d to convey it 
faithfully to you; by which, at least, two Things shall be made good to the 
World; first, that they shall be satisfy’d in the scandalous and unjust Manner in 
which others have already treated me, and it shall give, in the mean Time, a 
larger Account of what may at present be fit to be made publick, of my unhappy 
tho’ successful Adventures. 

I shall not trouble my Friends with any Thing of my Original and first 
Introduction into the World, I leave it to you to add from yourself what you think 
proper to be known on that Subject; only this I enjoin you to take Notice of, that 
the Account printed of me, with all the Particulars of my Marriage, my being 
defrauded, and leaving my Family and native Country on that Account, is a meer 
Fable and a made Story, to embellish, as the Writer of it perhaps suppos’d, the 
rest of his Story, or perhaps to fill up the Book, that it might swell to a 
Magnitude which his barren Invention could not supply. 

In the present Account, I have taken no Notice of my Birth, Infancy, Youth, or 
any of that Part; which, as it was the most useless Part of my Years to myself so 
‘tis the most useless to any one that shall read this Work to know, being 
altogether barren of any Thing remarkable in it self, or instructing to others: It is 
sufficient to me to let the World know, as above, that the former Accounts, made 
publick, are utterly false, and to begin my Account of myself at a Period which 
may be more useful and entertaining. 

It may be true, that I may represent some Particulars of my Life, in this Tract, 
with Reserve, or Enlargement, such as may be sufficient to conceal any Thing in 
my present Circumstance that ought to be conceal’d and reserv’d, with Respect 
to my own Safety; and therefore, if on Pretence of Justice the busy World should 
look for me in one Part of the World when I am in another, search for my new 
Kingdom in Madagascar, and should not find it, or search for my Settlement on 
one Side of the Island, when it lies on another, they must not take this ill; for 


Self-preservation being the supreme Law of Nature, all Things of this Kind must 
submit to that. 

In Order then to come immediately to my Story, I shall, without any 
Circumlocutions, give you Leave to tell the World, that being bred to the Sea 
from a Youth, none of those romantick Introductions publish’d had any Share in 
my Adventures, or were any way the Cause of my taking the Courses I have 
since been embark’d in: But as in several Parts of my wandring Life I had seen 
something of the immense Wealth, which the Buccaneers, and other 
Adventurers, met with in their scouring about the World for Purchase, I had, for 
a long Time, meditated in my Thoughts to get possess’d of a good Ship for that 
Purpose, if I could, and to try my Fortune. I had been some Years in the Bay of 
Campeachy, and tho’ with Patience I endur’d the Fatigue of that laborious Life, 
yet it was as visible to others as to myself, that I was not form’d by Nature for a 
Logwood-Cutter, any more than I was for a Foremast-man; and therefore Night 
and Day I apply’d myself to study how I should dismiss myself from that 
Drudgery, and get to be, first or last, Master of a good Ship, which was the 
utmost of my Ambition at that Time; resolving, in the mean Time, that when 
ever any such Thing should happen, I would try my Fortune in the Cruising 
Trade, but would be sure not to prey upon my own Countrymen. 

It was many Years after this before I could bring my Purposes to pass; and I 
serv’d, first, in some of the Adventures of Captain Sharp, Captain Sawkins, and 
others, in their bold Adventures in the South Seas, where I got a very good 
Booty; was at the taking of Puna, where we were oblig’d to leave infinite 
Wealth behind us, for want of being able to bring it away; and after several 
Adventures in those Seas, was among that Party who fought their Way Sword in 
Hand thro’ all the Detachments of the Spaniards, in the Journey over Land, cross 
the Isthmus of Darien, to the North Seas; and when other of our Men gat away, 
some one Way, some another, I, with twelve more of our Men, by Help of a 
Periagua, gat into the Bay of Campeachy, where we fell very honestly to cutting 
of Logwood, not for Want, but to employ ourselves till we could make off. 

Here three of our Men dy’d, and we that were left, shar’d their Money among 
us; and having stay’d here two Years, without seeing any Way of Escape that I 
dar’d to trust to, I at last, with two of our Men, who spoke Spanish perfectly 
well, made a desperate Attempt to travel over Land to L— having bury’d all our 
Money, (which was worth eight thousand Pieces of Eight a Man, tho’ most of it 
in Gold) in a Pit in the Earth which we dug twelve Foot deep, and where it 
would have lyen still, for no Man knew where to look for it; but we had an 
Opportunity to come at it again some Years after. 

We travell’d along the Sea-shore five Days together, the Weather exceeding 


hot, and did not doubt but we should so disguise ourselves as to be taken for 
Spaniards; but our better Fortune provided otherwise for us, for the sixth Day of 
our March we found a Canoe lying on the Shore with no one in her: We found, 
however, several Things in her, which told us plainly that she belong’d to some 
Englishmen who were on Shore; so we resolv’d to sit down by her and wait: By 
and by we heard the Englishmen, who were seven in Number, and were coming 
back to their Boat, having been up the Country to an Ingenio, where they had 
gotten great Quantities of Provision, and were bringing it down to their Boat 
which they had left on the Shore, (with the Help of five Indians, of whom they 
had bought it) not thinking there was any People thereabouts: When they saw us, 
not knowing who we were, they were just going to fire at us; when I, perceiving 
it, held up a white Flag as high as I could reach it, which was, in short, only a 
Piece of an old Linnen Wastcoat which I had on, and pull’d it off for the 
Occasion; upon this, however, they forbore firing at us, and when they came 
nearer to us, they could easily see that we were their own Countrymen: They 
enquir’d of us what we came there for; we told them, we had travell’d from 
Campeachy, where being tir’d with the Hardships of our Fortune, and not getting 
any Vessel to carry us where we durst go, we were even desperate, and cared not 
what became of us; so that had not they came to us thus happily, we should have 
put our selves into the Hands of the Spaniards rather than have perish’d where 
we were. 

They took us into their Boat, and afterwards carry’d us on Board their Ship; 
when we came there, we found they were a worse Sort of Wanderers than 
ourselves, for tho’ we had been a Kind of Pyrates, known and declar’d Enemies 
to the Spaniards, yet it was to them only, and to no other; for we never offer’d to 
rob any of our other European Nations, either Dutch or French, much less 
English; but now we were listed in the Service of the Devil indeed, and, like 
him, were at War with all Mankind. 

However, we not only were oblig’d to sort with them, while with them, but in 
a little Time the Novelty of the Crime wore off, and we grew harden’d to it, like 
the rest: And in this Service I spent four Years more of my Time. 

Our Captain in this Pirate Ship was nam’d Nichols, but we call’d him Captain 
Redhand; it seems it was a Scots Sailor gave him that Name, when he was not 
the Head of the Crew, because he was so bloody a Wretch, that he scarce ever 
was at the taking any Prize, but he had a Hand in some Butchery or other. 

They were hard put to it for fresh Provisions, or they would not have sent thus 
up into the Country a single Canoe; and when I came on Board they were so 
straiten’d, that, by my Advice, they resolv’d to go to the Isle of Cuba to kill wild 
Beef, of which the South Side of the Island is so full: Accordingly we sail’d 


thither directly. 

The Vessel carry’d sixteen Guns, but was fitted to carry twenty two, and there 
was on Board one hundred and sixty stout Fellows, as bold and as case-harden’d 
for the Work as ever I met with upon any Occasion whatever: We victual’d in 
this Place for eight Months, by our Calculation; but our Cook, who had the 
Management of the Salting and Pickling the Beef, order’d his Matters so, that 
had he been let alone he would have starv’d us all, and poison’d us too; for as we 
are oblig’d to hunt the black Cattle in the Island sometimes a great while before 
we can shoot them, it should be observ’d, that the Flesh of those that are heated 
before they are kill’d, is not fit to be pickled or salted up for Keeping. 

But this Man happening to pickle up the Beef, without Regard to this 
particular Distinction, most of the Beef, so pickled, stunk before we left the 
Place, so that we were oblig’d to throw it all away: The Men then said it was 
impossible to salt any Beef in those hot Countries, so as to preserve it, and 
would have had us given it over, and ha’ gone to the Coast of New England, or 
New York, for Provisions; but I soon convinc’d them of the Mistake, and by only 
using the Caution, viz. not to salt up any Beef of those Cattle that had been 
hunted, we cur’d one hundred and forty Barrels of very good Beef, and such as 
lasted us a very great while. 

I began to be of some Repute among them upon this Occasion, and Redhand 
took me into the Cabin with him to consult upon all Emergencies, and gave me 
the Name of Captain, though I had then no Command: By this Means I gave him 
an Account of all my Adventures in the South Seas, and what a prodigious 
Booty we got there with Captain Goignet, the Frenchman, and with Captain 
Sharp, and others; encouraging him to make an Attempt that Way, and 
proposing to him to go away to the Brasils, and so round by the Straits of 
Magellan, or Cape Horn. 

However, in this he was more prudent than I, and told me, that not only the 
Strength but the Force of his Ship was too small, not but that he had Men 
enough, as he said very well, but he wanted more Guns, and a better Ship; for 
indeed the Ship we were in was but a weak crazy Boat for so long a Voyage: So 
he said he approv’d my Project very well, but that he thought we should try to 
take some more substantial Vessel for the Business: And says he, if we could but 
take a good stout Ship, fit to carry thirty Guns, and a Sloop, or Brigantine, he 
would go with all his Heart. 

This I could not but approve of; so we form’d the Scheme of the Design, and 
he call’d all his Men together, and propos’d it to them, and they all approv’d it 
with a general Consent; and I had the Honour of being the Contriver of the 
Voyage. From this Time we resolv’d, some how or other, to get a better Ship 


under us, and it was not long before an Opportunity presented to our Mind. 

Being now upon the Coast of the Island of Cuba, we stood away West, 
coasting the Island, and so went away for Florida, where we cruis’d among the 
Islands, and in the Wake of the Gulph; but nothing presented a great while; at 
length we spy’d a Sail, which prov’d an English homeward bound Ship from 
Jamaica: We immediately chac’d her, and came up with her; she was a stout 
Ship, and the Captain defended her very well; and had she not been a comber’d 
deep Ship, being full loaded, so that they could scarce come at their Guns, we 
should have had our Hands full of her. But when they found what we were, and 
that, being full of Men, we were resolv’d to be on Board them, and that we had 
hoisted the black Flag, a Signal that we would give them no Quarter, they began 
to sink in their Spirits, and soon after cry’d Quarter, offering to yield: Redhand 
would have given them no Quarter, but, according to his usual Practice, would 
have thrown the Men all into the Sea; but I prevail’d with him to give them 
Quarter, and good Usage too; and so they yielded; and a very rich Prize it was, 
only that we knew not what to do with the Cargo. 

When we came to consider more seriously the Circumstances we were in by 
taking this Ship, and what we should do with her, we found, that she was not 
only deep loaden, but was a very heavy Sailer, and that, in short, she was not 
such a Ship as we wanted; so, upon long Debate, we resolv’d to take out of her 
all the Rum, the Indigo, and the Money we could come at, with about twenty 
Casks of Sugar, and twelve of her Guns, with all the Ammunition, small Arms, 
Bullets, &c. and let her go; which was accordingly done, to the great Joy of the 
Captain that commanded her: However, we took in her about six thousand 
Pounds Sterling in Pieces of Eight. 

But the next Prize we met, suited us better on all Accounts, being a Ship from 
Kingsale in Ireland, loaden with Beef, and Butter, and Beer, for Barbadoes; 
never was Ship more welcome to Men in our Circumstances; this was the very 
Thing we wanted: We saw the Ship early in the Morning, at about five Leagues 
Distance, and we was three Days in Chace of her; she stood from us, as if she 
would have run away for the Cape de Verd Islands, and two or three Times we 
thought she sail’d so well she would have got away from us, but we had always 
the good Luck to get Sight of her in the Morning: She was about 260 Tun, an 
English Frigat-built Ship, and had 12 Guns on Board, but could carry 20. The 
Commander was a Quaker, but yet had he been equal to us in Force, it appear’d 
by his Countenance he would not have been afraid of his Flesh, or have baulk’d 
using the Carnal Weapon of Offence, viz. the Cannon Ball. 

We soon made ourselves Master of this Ship when once we came up with him, 
and he was every Thing that we wanted; so we began to shift our Guns into her, 


and shifted about 60 Tun of her Butter and Beef into our own Frigate; this made 
the Irish Vessel be a clear Ship, lighter in the Water, and have more Room on 
Board for Fight, if Occasion offer’d. 

When we had the old Quaking Skipper on Board, we ask’d him whether he 
would go along with us; he gave us no Answer at first; but when we ask’d him 
again, he return’d, that he did not know whether it might be safe for him to 
answer the Question: We told him, he should either go or stay, as he pleas’d; 
Why then, says he, I had rather ye will give me Leave to decline it. 

We gave him Leave, and accordingly set him on Shore afterwards at Nevis, 
with ten of his Men; the rest went along with us as Volunteers, except the 
Carpenter and his Mate, and the Surgeon, those we took by Force: We were now 
supply’d as well as Heart could wish, had a large Ship in our Possession, with 
Provisions enough for a little Fleet rather than for a single Ship. So with this 
Purchase we went away for the Leeward Islands, and fain we would have met 
with some of the New York or New England Ships, which generally come loaden 
with Peas, Flower, Pork, &c. But it was a long while before any Thing of that 
Kind presented. We had promis’d the Irish Captain to set him on Shore, with his 
Company, at Nevis, but we were not willing till we had done our Business in 
those Seas, because of giving the Alarm among the Islands; so we went away for 
St. Domingo, and making that Island our Rendezvous, we cruis’d to the 
Eastward, in Hopes of some Purchase; it was not long before we spy’d a Sail, 
which prov’d to be a Burmoodas Sloop, but bound from Virginia or Maryland, 
with Flower, Tobacco, and some Malt; the last a Thing which in particular we 
knew not what to do with: However, the Flower and Tobacco was very 
welcome, and the Sloop no less welcome than the rest; for she was a very large 
Vessel, and carry’d near 60 Tun, and when not so deep loaden, prov’d an 
excellent Sailer. Soon after this we met with another Sloop, but she was bound 
from Barbadoes to New England, with Rum, Sugar, and Molosses: Nothing 
disturb’d us in taking this Vessel, but that being willing enough to let her go; (for 
as to the Sugar and Molosses, we had neither Use for them, or Room for them) 
but to have let her go, had been to give the Alarm to all the Coast of North 
America, and then what we wanted would never come in our Way. Our Captain, 
justly call’d Redhand, or Bloodyhand, was presently for dispatching them, that 
they might tell no Tales; and, indeed, the Necessity of the Method had very near 
prevail’d; nor did I much interpose here, I know not why, but some of the other 
Men put him in as good a Way; and that was, to bring the Sloop to an Anchor 
under the Lee of St. Domingo, and take away all her Sails, that she should not 
stir till we gave her Leave. 

We met with no less than five Prizes more here in about 20 Days Cruise, but 


none of them for our Turn; one of them, indeed, was a Vessel bound to St. 
Christopher’s with Madera Wine: We borrow’d about 20 Pipes of the Wine, and 
let her go. Another was a New England built Ship, of about 150 Tun, bound also 
Home with Sugar and Molosses, which was good for nothing to us; however, we 
gat near 1000 /. on Board her in Pieces of Eight, and taking away her Sails, as 
before, brought her to an Anchor under the Lee of the Sloop: At last we met with 
what we wanted, and this was another Ship of about 100 Tun, from New 
England, bound to Barbadoes; she had on Board 150 Barrels of Flower, about 
350 Barrels of Pease, and 10 Tun of Pork barrell’d up and pickel’d, besides some 
live Hogs, and some Horses, and six Tun of Beer. 

We were now sufficiently provided for; in all those Prizes we got also about 
56 Men, who, by Choice and Volunteer, agree’d to go along with us, including 
the Carpenters and Surgeons, who we oblig’d always to go; so that we were now 
above 200 Men, two Ships, and the Burmoodas Sloop; and giving the other 
Sloop, and the New England homeward bound Ship their Sails again, we let 
them go; and as to the Malt which we took in the Burmoodas Sloop, we gave it 
the last New England Master, who was going to Barbadoes. 

We gat in all those Ships, besides the Provisions above-mention’d, about 200 
Musquets and Pistols, good Store of Cutlasses, about 20 Tun of Iron Shot and 
Musquet Ball, and 33 Barrels of good Powder, which was all very suitable 
Things to our Occasions. 

We were fully satisfy’d, as we said to one another, now, and concluded that 
we would stand away to the Windward, as well as we could, towards the Coast 
of Africa, that we might come in the Wind’s Way for the Coast of Brasil; but our 
Frigat (I mean that we were first shipp’d in) was yet out upon the Cruise, and not 
come in; so we came to an Anchor to wait for her, when, behold, the next 
Morning she came in with full Sail, and a Prize in Tow: She had, it seems, been 
farther West than her Orders, but had met with a Spanish Prize, whither bound, 
or from whence, I remember we did not enquire, but we found in her, besides 
Merchandize, which we had no Occasion for, 65000 Pieces of Eight in Silver, 
some Gold, and two Boxes of Pearl of a good Value; five Dutch, or rather 
Flemish, Seamen that were on Board her, were willing to go with us; and as to 
the rest of the Cargo, we let her go, only finding four of her Guns were Brass, we 
took them into our Ship, with seven great Jars of Powder, and some Cannon- 
Shot, and let her go, using the Spaniards very civilly. 

This was a Piece of meer good Fortune to us, and was so encouraging as 
nothing could be more, for it set us up, as we may say; for now we thought we 
could never fail of good Fortune, and we resolv’d, one and all, directly to the 
South Seas. 


It was about the Middle of August 1690 that we set forward, and steering E. by 
S. and E. S. E. for about fifteen Days, with the Winds at N. N. W. variable, we 
came quickly into the Trade Winds, with a good Offing, to go clear of all the 
Islands; and so we steer’d directly for Cape St. Augustin in the Brasils, which we 
made the 22nd of September. 

We cruis’d some Time upon the Coast, about the Bay of All Saints, and put in 
once or twice for fresh Water, especially at the Island of St. John’s, where we 
got good Store of Fish, and some Hogs, which, for fresh Provisions, was a great 
Relief to us: But we gat no Purchase here; for whether it was that their European 
Ships were just come in, or just gone out, we know not, or whether they 
suspected what we were, and so kept close within their Ports, but in thirteen 
Days that we ply’d off and on about Fernambuque, and about fourteen Days 
more that we spent in coasting along the Brasil Shore to the South, we met not 
one Ship, neither saw a Sail, except of their Fishing-Boats or small Coasters, 
who kept close under Shore. 

We cross’d the Line here about the latter End of September, and found the Air 
exceeding hot and unwholsome, the Sun being in the Zenith, and the Weather 
very wet and rainy; so we resolv’d to stand away South, without looking for any 
more Purchase on that Side. 

Accordingly we kept on to the South, having tolerable good Weather, and 
keeping the Shore all the Way in View till we came the Length of St. Julien, in 
the Latitude of 48 Degrees, 22 Minutes South; here we put in again, being the 
Beginning of November, and took in fresh Water, and spent about ten Days, 
refreshing ourselves, and fitting our Tackle; all which Time we liv’d upon 
Penguins and Seals, of which we kill’d an innumerable Number; and when we 
prepar’d to go, we salted up as many Penguins as we found would serve our 
whole Crew, to eat them twice a Week as long as they would keep. 

Here we consulted together about going thro’ the Straits of Magellan; but I put 
them quite out of Conceit of making that troublesom and fatieguing Adventure, 
the Straits being so hazardous, and so many Winds requir’d to pass them; and 
having assur’d them, that in our Return with Bat Sharp, we went away to the 
Latitude of 55 Degrees 30 Minutes, and then steering due East, came open with 
the North Seas in five Days Run, they all agreed to go that Way. 

On the 20th of November we weigh’d from Port Julien, and having a fair 
Wind at N. E. by E. led it away merrily, till we came into the Latitude of 54, 
when the Wind veering more Northerly, and then to the N. W. blowing hard, we 
were driven into 55 Degrees and half, but lying as near as we could to the Wind, 
we made some Westward Way withal: The 3d of December the Wind came up 
South, and S. E. by S. being now just as it were at the Beginning of the Summer 


Solstice in that Country. 

With this Wind, which blew a fresh Gale, we stood away N. N. W. and soon 
found ourselves in open Sea, to the West of America; upon which we haul’d 
away N. by E. and N. N. E. and then N. E. when on the 20th of December we 
made the Land, being the Coast of Chili, in the Latitude of 41 Degrees, about the 
Height of Baldivia; and we stood out from hence till we made the Isle of St. 
Juan Fernando, where we came to an Anchor, and went on Shore to get fresh 
Water; also some of our Men went a hunting for Goats, of which we kill’d 
enough to feed us all with fresh Meat for all the while we stay’d here, which was 
22 Days. [Jan. 11.] 

During this Stay we sent the Sloop out to Cruise, but she came back without 
seeing any Vessel; after which we order’d her out again more to the North, but 
she was scarce gone a League, when she made a Signal that she saw a Sail, and 
that we should come out to help them; accordingly the Frigat put to Sea after 
them, but making no Signal for us to follow, we lay still, and work’d hard at 
cleaning our Ship, shifting some of the Rigging, and the like. 

We heard no more of them in three Days, which made us repent sorely that we 
had not gone all three together; but the third Day they came back, tho’ without 
any Prize, as we thought, but gave us an Account that they had chac’d a great 
Ship and a Bark all Night, and the next Day; that they took the Bark the Evening 
before, but found little in her of Value; that the great Ship ran on Shore among 
some Rocks, where they durst not go in after her, but that manning out their 
Boats, they got on Shore so soon, that the Men belonging to her durst not land; 
that then they threaten’d to burn the Ship as she lay, and burn them all in her, if 
they did not come on Shore and surrender: They offer’d to surrender, giving 
them their Liberty, which our Men would not promise at first; but after some 
Parly, and arguing on both Sides, our Men agreed thus far, that they should 
remain Prisoners for so long as we were in those Seas, but that as soon as we 
came to the Height of Panama, or if we resolv’d to return sooner, then they 
should be set at Liberty; and to these hard Conditions they yielded. 

Our Men found in the Ship 6 Brass Guns, 200 Sacks of Meal, some Fruit, and 
the Value of 160000 Pieces of Eight in Gold of Chili, as good as any in the 
World: It was a glittering Sight, and enough to dazzle the Eyes of those that 
look’d on it, to see such a Quantity of Gold laid all of a Heap together, and we 
began to embrace one another in Congratulation of our good Fortune. 

We brought the Prisoners all to the Island Fernando, where we used them very 
well, built littlke Houses for them, gave them Bread, and Meat, and every Thing 
they wanted; and gave them Powder and Ball to kill Goats with, which they were 
fully satisfy’d with, and kill’d a great many for us too. 


We continu’d to Cruise [Feb. 2] hereabout, but without finding any other Prize 
for near three Weeks more; so we resolv’d to go up as high as Puna, the Place 
where I had been so lucky before; and we assur’d our Prisoners, that in about 
two Months we would return, and relieve them; but they chose rather to be on 
Board us, so we took them all in again, and kept on with an easy Sail, at a proper 
Distance from Land, that we might not be known, and the Alarm given; for as to 
the Ship which we had taken, and which was stranded among the Rocks, as we 
had taken all the Men out of her, the People on the Shore, when they should find 
her, could think no other than that she was driven on Shore by a Storm, and that 
all the People were drown’d, or all escap’d and gone; and there was no Doubt 
but that the Ship would beat to Pieces in a very few Days. 

We kept, I say, at a Distance from the Shore, to prevent giving the Alarm; but 
it was a needless Caution, for the Country was all alarm’d on another Account, 
viz. about an 130 bold Buccaneers had made their Way over Land, not at the 
Isthmus of Darien, as usual, but from Granada, on the Lake of Nicaragua to the 
North of Panama, by which, tho’ the Way was longer, and the Country not so 
practicable as at the ordinary Passage, yet they were unmolested, for they 
surpriz’d the Country; and whereas the Spaniards, looking for them at the old 
Passage, had drawn Entrenchments, planted Guns, and posted Men at the 
Passages of the Mountains, to intercept them and cut them off, here they met 
with no Spaniards, nor any other Obstruction in their Way, but coming to the 
South Sea had Time, undiscover’d, to build themselves Canoes and Periaguas, 
and did a great deal of Mischief upon the Shore, having been follow’d, among 
the rest, by 80 Men more, commanded by one Guilotte, a Frenchman, an old 
Buccaneer; so that they were now 210 Men; and they were not long at Sea 
before they took two Spanish Barks going from Guatimala to Panama, loaden 
with Meal, Coco, and other Provisions; so that now they were a Fleet of two 
Barks, with several Canoes, and Periaguas, but no Guns, nor any more 
Ammunition than every one carry’d at first at their Backs. 

However, this Troop of Desperadoes had alarm’d all the Coast, and Expresses 
both by Sea and Land were dispatch’d, to warn the Towns on the Coast to be 
upon their Guard, all the way from Panama to Lima; but as they were 
represented to be only such Freebooters as I have said, Ships of Strength did not 
desist their Voyages, as they found Occasion, as we shall observe presently: We 
were now gotten into the Latitude of 10, 11, and 12 Degrees and a Half; but, in 
our overmuch Caution, had kept out so far to Sea, that we miss’d every Thing 
which would otherwise have fallen into our Hands; but we were better inform’d 
quickly, as you shall hear. 

Early in the Morning, one of our Men being on the Missen-top, cry’d, A Sail, 


a Sail; it prov’d to be a small Vessel standing just after us; and as we understood 
afterwards, did so, believing that we were some of the King’s Ships looking after 
the Buccaneers. As we understood she was a-Stern of us, we shorten’d Sail, and 
hung out the Spanish Colours, separating ourselves, to make him suppose we 
were cruising for the Buccaneers, and did not look for him; however, when we 
saw him come forward, but stretching in a little towards the Shore, we took Care 
to be so much to Starboard that he could not escape us that Way; and when he 
was a little nearer, the Sloop plainly chac’d him, and in a little Time came up 
with him, and took him: We had little Goods in the Vessel, their chief Loading 
being Meal and Corn for Panama, but the Master happen’d to have 6000 Pieces 
of Eight in his Cabin, which was good Booty. 

But that which was better than all this to us was, that the Master gave us an 
Account of two Ships which were behind, and were under Sail for Lima or 
Panama; the one having the Revenues of the Kingdom of Chili, and the other 
having a great Quantity of Silver, going from Puna to Lima, to be forwarded 
from thence to Panama, and that they kept together, being Ships of Force, to 
protect one another; how they did it we soon saw the Effects of. 

Upon this Intelligence we were very joyful, and assur’d the Master, that if we 
found it so, we would give him his Vessel again, and all his Goods, except his 
Money, as for That, we told him, such People as we never return’d it any Body: 
However, the Man’s Intelligence prov’d good, for the very next Day, as we were 
standing South-West, our Spanish Colours being out, as above, we spy’d one of 
the Ships, and soon after the other; we found they had discover’d us also, and 
that being doubtful what to make of us, they tack’d and stood Eastward to get 
nearer the Land; we did the like, and as we found there was no letting them go 
that Way but that we should be sure to lose them, we soon let them know that we 
were resolv’d to speak with them. 

The biggest Ship, which was three Leagues a-Stern of the other, crowded in 
for the Shore with all the Sail, she could make, and it was easy for us to see that 
she would escape us; for as she was a great deal farther in with the Land than the 
other when we first gave Chace, so in about three Hours we saw the Land plain 
a-Head of us, and that the great Ship would get into Port before we could reach 
her. 

Upon this we stretch’d a-Head with all the Sail we could make, and the Sloop, 
which crowded also very hard, and out-went us, engag’d the small Ship at least 
an Hour before we could come up: But she could make little of it, for the 
Spanish Ship having 12 Guns and 6 Patereroes, would have been too many for 
the Sloop if we had not come up: However, at length, our biggest Ship came up 
also, and, running up under her Quarter, gave her our whole Broadside; at which 


she struck immediately, and the Spaniards cry’d, Quarter, and Miserecordia; 
Upon this, our Sloop’s Men enter’d her presently, and secur’d her. 

In the Beginning oft his Action, it seems, our Redhand Captain was so 
provok’d at losing the greater Prize, which, as he thought, had all the Money on 
Board, that he swore he would not spare one of the Dogs, (so he call’d the 
Spaniards in the other Ship) but he was prevented; and it was very happy for the 
Spaniards, that the first Shot the Ship made towards us, just as we were running 
up to pour in our Broadside, I say, the first Shot took Captain Redhand full on 
the Breast, and shot his Head and one Shoulder off, so that he never spoke more, 
nor did I find that any one Man in the Ship shew’d the least Concern for him; so 
certain it is, that Cruelty never recommends any Man among Englishmen; no, 
tho’ they have no Share in the suffering under it; but one said, D—n him, let him 
go, he was a butcherly Dog; another said, D—n him, he was a merciless Son of a 
B—ch; another said, he was a barbarous Dog, and the like. 

But to return to the Prize, being now as certain of the smaller Prize as that we 
had miss’d the great one, we began to examine what we had got; and it is not 
easy to give an exact Account of the prodigious Variety of Things we found: In 
the first Place, were 116 Chests of Pieces of Eight in Specie, 72 Bars of Silver, 
15 Bags of wrought Plate, which a Fryer that was on Board would have 
perswaded us, for the Sake of the Blessed Virgin, to have return’d, being, as he 
said, consecrated Plate to the Honour of the holy Church, the Virgin Mary, and 
St. Martin; but, as it happen’d, he could not perswade us to it; also we found 
about 60000 Ounces of Gold, some in little Wedges, some in Dust. We found 
several other Things of Value, but not to be nam’d with the rest. 

Being thus made surprisingly rich, we began to think what Course we should 
steer next; for as the great Ship, which was escap’d, would certainly alarm the 
Country, we might be sure we should meet with no more Purchase at Sea, and 
we were not very fond of landing, to attack any Town on Shore. In this 
Consultation ‘tis to be observ’d, that I was, by the unanimous Consent of all the 
Crew, made Captain of the great Ship, and of the whole Crew; the whole Voyage 
hither, and every Part of it, having, for some Time before, been chiefly manag’d 
by my Direction, or at least by my Advice. 

The first Thing I propos’d to them all, was, seeing we had met with such good 
Luck, and that we could not expect much more, and if we stay’d longer in these 
Seas, should find it very hard to revictual our Ships, and might have our Retreat 
cut off by Spanish Men of war; (five of which we heard were sent out after the 
other Buccaneers) we should make the best of our Way to the South, and get 
about into the North Seas, where we were out of all Danger. 

In Consequence of this Advice, which was generally approv’d, we stood away 


directly South; and the Wind blowing pretty fair at N. N. E. a merry Gale, we 
stood directly for the Isle of Juan Fernando, carrying our rich Prize with us. 

We arriv’d here the Beginning of June, having been just six Months in those 
Seas. We were surpriz’d, when coming to the Island, we found two Ships at an 
Anchor close under the Lee of the Rocks, and two little Periaguas farther in, near 
the Shore; but being resolv’d to see what they were, we found, to our 
Satisfaction, they were the Buccaneers of whom I have spoken above: The Story 
is too long to enter upon here; but in short, without Guns, without Ship, and only 
coming over Land with their Fusees in their Hands, they had rang’d these Seas, 
had taken several Prizes, and some pretty rich, and had got two pretty handsome 
Barks, one carry’d six Guns, and the other four; they had shar’d, as they told us, 
about 400 Pieces of Eight a Man, besides one Thing they had which we were 
willing to buy of them; they had about 100 Jarrs of Gunpowder, which they took 
out of a Store Ship going to Lima. 

If we was glad to meet them, you may be sure they were glad to meet with us, 
and so we began to sort together as one Company, only they were loth to give 
over and return, as we were and which we had now resolv’d on. 

We were so rich ourselves, and so fully satisfy’d with what we had taken, that 
we began to be bountiful to our Countrymen; and indeed they dealt so 
generously with us, that we could not but be inclin’d to do them some Good, for 
when we talk’d of buying their Gunpowder, they very frankly gave us 50 Jarrs of 
it gratis. 

I took this so kindly, that I call’d a little Council among ourselves, and 
propos’d to send the poor Rogues 50 Barrels of our Beef, which we could very 
well spare; and our Company agreeing to it, we did so, which made their Hearts 
glad; for it was very good, and they had not tasted good Salt-beef for a long 
Time; and with it we sent them two Hogsheads of Rum: This made them so 
hearty to us, that they sent two of their Company to compliment us, to offer to 
enter themselves on Board us, and to go with us all the World over. 

We did not so readily agree to this at first, because we had no new Enterprize 
in View; but however, as they sent us Word they had chosen me so unanimously 
for their Captain, I propos’d to our Men to remove ourselves, and all our Goods, 
into the great Ship and the Sloop, and so take the honest Fellows into the Fregat, 
which now had no less than 22 Guns, and would hold them all, and then they 
might sail with us, or go upon any Adventures of their own, as we should agree. 

Accordingly we did so, and gave them that Ship, with all her Guns and 
Ammunition, but made one of our own Men Captain, which they consented to, 
and so we became all one Body. 

Here also we shar’d our Booty, which was great indeed to a Profusion; and as 


keeping such a Treasure in every Man’s particular private Possession, would 
have occasion’d Gaming, Quarrelling, and perhaps Thieving and Pilfering, I 
order’d that so many small Chests should be made as there were Men in the 
Ship, and every Man’s Treasure was nail’d up in these Chests, and the Chests all 
stow’d in the Hold, with every Man’s Name upon his Chest, not to be touch’d 
but by general Order, and to prevent Gaming, I prevail’d with them to make a 
Law or Agreement, and everyone to set their Hands to it; by which they agreed, 
That if any Man play’d for any more Money than he had in his Keeping, the 
Winner should not be paid whatever the Loser run in Debt, but the Chest 
containing every Man’s Dividend, should be all his own, to be deliver’d whole 
to him; and the Offender, whenever he left the Ship, if he would pay any 
Gaming Debts afterward, that was another Case; but such Debts should never be 
paid while he continu’d in that Company. 

By this Means also we secur’d the Ship’s Crew keeping together; for if any 
Man left the Ship now, he was sure to leave about 6000 Pieces of Eight behind 
him, to be shar’d among the rest of the Ship’s Company, which few of them 
car’d to do. 

AS we were now all embark’d together, the next Question was, Whither we 
should go? As for our Crew, we were so rich, that our Men were all for going 
back again, and so to make off to some of the Leeward Islands, that we might 
get a-Shore privately with our Booty: But as we had shipp’d our new Comrades 
on Board a good Ship, it would be very hard to oblige them to go back without 
any Purchace, for that would be to give them a Ship to do them no Good, but to 
carry them back to Europe just as they came out from thence, viz. with no 
Money in their Pockets. 

Upon these Considerations we came to this Resolution, That they should go 
out to Sea and Cruise the Height of Lima, and try their Fortune, and that we 
would stay 60 Days for them at Juan Fernando. 

Upon this Agreement they went away very joyful, and we fell to work to new 
rig our Ship, mending our Sails, and cleaning our Bottom. Here we employ’d 
ourselves a Month very hard at Work; our Carpenters also took down some of 
the Ship’s upper Work, and built it, as we thought, more to the Advantage of 
Sailing; so that we had more Room within, and yet did not lie so high. 

During this Time we had a Tent set up on Shore, and 50 of our Men employ’d 
themselves wholly in killing Goats and Fowls for our fresh Provisions; and one 
of our Men understanding we had some Malt left on Board the Ship, which was 
taken in one of the Prizes, set up a great Kettle on Shore, and went to work to 
Brewing, and, to our great Satisfaction, brew’d us some very good Beer; but we 
wanted Bottles to keep it in, after it had stood a while in the Cask. 


However, he brew’d us very good Small Beer, for present Use; and instead of 
Hops he found some wild Wormwood growing on the Island, which gave it no 
unpleasant Taste, and made it very agreeable to us. 

Before the Time was expir’d, our Frigat sent a Sloop to us, which they had 
taken, to give us Notice that they were in a small Creek near the Mould of the 
River Guyaquil, on the Coast of Peru, in the Latitude of 22 Degrees. They had a 
great Booty in View, there being two Ships in the River of Guyaquil, and two 
more expected to pass by from Lima, in which was a great Quantity of Plate; that 
they waited there for them, and begg’d we would not think the Time long; but 
that if we should go away, they desir’d that we would fix up a Post, with a Piece 
of Lead on it, signifying where they should come to us, and wherever it was, 
East or West, North or South, they would follow us with all the Sail they could 
make. 

A little while after this, they sent another Sloop, which they had taken also; 
and she brought a vast Treasure in Silver and very rich Goods, which they had 
got in plundering a Town on the Continent; and they order’d the Sloop to wait 
for them at the Island where we lay, till their Return: But they were so eager in 
the Pursuit of their Game, that they could not think of coming back yet, neither 
could we blame them, they having such great Things in View: So we resolv’d, in 
Pursuit of our former Resolution, to be gone; and after several Consultations 
among our selves in what Part of the World we should pitch our Tent, we broke 
up at first without any Conclusion. 

We were all of the Opinion, that our Treasure was so great, that wherever we 
went, we should be a Prey to the Government of that Place; that it was 
impossible to go all on Shore, and be conceal’d; and that we should be so jealous 
of one another, that we should certainly betray one another, everyone for fear of 
his Fellow, that is to say, for fear the other should tell first. Some therefore 
propos’d our going about the South Point of Cape Horne, and that then, going 
away to the Gulph of Mexico, we should go on Shore at the Bay of Campeachy, 
and from thence disperse ourselves as well as we could, and every one go his 
own Way. 

I was willing enough to have gone thither, because of the Treasure I had left 
there under Ground; but still I concluded we were (as I have said) too rich to go 
on Shore any where to separate, for every Man of us had too much Wealth to 
carry about us; and if we separated, the first Number of Men any of us should 
meet with, that were strong enough to do it, would take it from us, and so we 
should but just expose ourselves to be murder’d for that Money we had gotten at 
so much Hazard. 

Some propos’d then our going to the Coast of Virgina, and go some on Shore 


in one Place, and some in another privately, and so travelling to the Sea-Ports 
where there were most People, we might be conceal’d, and by Degrees reduce 
our selves to a private Capacity, every one shifting Home as well as they could. 
This I acknowledge might be done, if we were sure none of us would be false 
one to another; but while Tales might be told, and the Teller of the Tale was sure 
to save his own Life and Treasure, and make his Peace at the Expence of his 
Comrade’s, there was no Safety; and they might be sure, that as the Money 
would render them suspected wherever they came, so they would be examin’d, 
and what by faltering in their Story, and by being cross-examin’d, kept apart, 
and the one being made to believe the other had betray’d him, and told all, when 
indeed he might have said nothing to hurt him, the Truth of Fact would be 
dragg’d out by Piece-meal, till they would certainly at last come to the Gallows. 

These Objections were equally just, to what Nation or Place soever we could 
think of going: So that upon the whole, we concluded there was no Safety for us 
but by keeping all together, and going to some Part of the World where we might 
be strong enough to defend ourselves, or be so conceal’d till we might find out 
some Way of Escape that we might not now be so well able to think of. 

In the Middle of all these Consultations, in which I freely own I was at a Loss, 
and could not tell which Way to advise, an old Sailor stood up, and told us, if we 
would be advis’d by him, there was a Part of the World where he had been, 
where we might all settle ourselves undisturb’d, and live very comfortably and 
plentifully, till we could find out some Way how to dispose of ourselves better; 
and that we might easily be strong enough for the Inhabitants, who would at 
first, perhaps, attack us, but that afterwards they would sort very well with us, 
and supply us with all Sorts of Provisions very plentifully; and this was the 
Island of Madagascar: He told us we might live very well there. He gave us a 
large Account of the Country, the Climate, the People, the Plenty of Provisions 
which was to be had there, especially of black Cattle, of which, he said, there 
was an infinite Number, and consequently a Plenty of Milk, of which so many 
other Things was made: In a Word, he read us so many Lectures upon the 
Goodness of the Place, and the Conveniency of living there, that we were, one 
and all, eager to go thither, and concluded upon it. 

Accordingly, having little left to do, (for we had been in a sailing Posture 
some Weeks) we left word with the Officer who commanded the Sloop, and with 
all his Men, that they should come after us to Madagascar; and our Men were 
not wanting to let them know all our Reasons for going thither, as well as the 
Difficulties we found of going any where else, which had so fully possess’d 
them with the Hopes of farther Advantage, that they promis’d for the rest that 
they would all follow us. 


However, as we all calculated the Length of the Voyage, and that our Water, 
and perhaps our Provisions might not hold out so far, but especially our Water, 
we agreed, that having pass’d Cape Horn, and got into the North Seas, we would 
steer Northward up the East Shore of America till we came to St. Julien, where 
we would stay at least fourteen Days to take in Water, and to store ourselves 
with Seals and Penguins, which would greatly eek out our Ship’s Stores; and that 
then we should cross the great Atlantick Ocean in a milder Latitude than if we 
went directly, and stood immediately over from the Passage about the Cape, 
which must be, at least, in 55 or 56, and perhaps, as the Weather might be, 
would be in the Latitude of 60 or 61. 

With this Resolution, and under these Measures, we set Sail from the Island of 
St. Juan Fernando the 23d of September, (being the same there as our March is 
here) and keeping the Coast of Chili on Board, had good Weather for about a 
Fortnight, [Octob. 14.] till we came into the Latitude of 44 Degrees South; when 
finding the Wind come squally off the Shore from among the Mountains, we 
were oblig’d to keep farther out at Sea, where the Winds were less uncertain; 
and some Calms we met with, till about the Middle of October, when the Wind 
springing up at N. N. W. a pretty moderate Gale, we jogg’d S. E. and S. S. E. till 
we came into the Latitude of 55 Degrees; and the 16th of November, found our 
selves in 59 Degrees, the Weather exceeding cold and severe. But the Wind 
holding fair, we held in with the Land, and steering E. S. E. we held that Course 
till we thought ourselves entirely clear of the Land, and enter’d into the North 
Sea, or Atlantick Ocean; and then changing our Course, we steer’d N. and N. N. 
E. but the Wind blowing still at N. N. W. a pretty stiff Gale, we could make 
nothing of it till we made the Land in the Latitude of 52 Degrees; and when we 
came close under Shore, we found the Winds variable; so we made still N. under 
the Lee of the Shore, and made the Point of St. Julien the 13th of November, 
having been a Year and seven Days since we parted from thence on our Voyage 
Outwardbound. 

Here we rested ourselves, took in fresh Water, and began to kill Seals and 
Fowls of several Sorts, but especially Penguins, which this Place is noted for; 
and here we stay’d, in Hopes our Fregate would arrive, but we heard no News of 
her; so, at Parting, we set up a Post, with this Inscription, done on a Plate of 
Lead, with our Names upon the Lead, and these Words; 

Gone to Madagascar, December 10, 1692. 

(Being in that Latitude the longest Day in the Year;) and I doubt not but the 
Post may stand there still. 

From hence we launch’d out into the vast Atlantick Ocean, steering our Coast 
E. by N. and E. N. E. till we had sail’d, by our Account, about 470 Leagues, 


taking our Meridian Distance, or Departure, from St. Julian. And here a strong 
Gale springing up at S. E. by E. and E. S. E. encreasing afterwards to a violent 
Storm, we were forc’d by it to the Norward, as high as the Tropick; not that it 
blew a Storm all the while, but it blew so steady, and so very hard, for near 20 
Days together, that we were carry’d quite out of our intended Course: After we 
had weather’d this, we began to recover ourselves again, making still East; and 
endeavouring to get to the Southward, we had yet another hard Gale of Wind at 
S. and S. S. E. so strong, that we could make nothing of it at all; whereupon it 
was resolv’d, if we could, to make the Island of St. Helena, which in about three 
Weeks more we very happily came to, on the 17th of January. 

It was to our great Satisfaction that we found no Ships at all here, and we 
resolv’d not by any Means to let the Governor on Shore know our Ship’s Name, 
or any of our Officers Names; and I believe our Men were very true to one 
another in that Point, but they were not at all shy of letting them know upon 
what Account we were, &c. so that if he could have gotten any of us in his 
Power, as we were afterwards told he endeavour’d by two or three Ambuscades 
to do, we should have pass’d our Time but very indifferently; for which, when 
we went away, we let him know we would not have fail’d to have beat his little 
Port about his Ears. 

We stay’d no longer here than just serv’d to refresh ourselves, and supply our 
Want of fresh Water; the Wind presenting fair, Feb. 2. 1692, we set Sail, and 
(not to trouble my Story with the Particulars of the Voyage, in which nothing 
remarkable occur’d) we doubled the Cape the 13th of March, and passing on 
without coming to an Anchor, or discovering ourselves, we made directly to the 
Island of Madagascar, where we arriv’d the 7th of April; the Sloop, to our 
particular Satisfaction, keeping in Company all the Way, and bearing the Sea as 
well as our Ship upon all Occasions. 

To this Time I had met with nothing but good Fortune; Success answer’d 
every Attempt, and follow’d every Undertaking, and we scarce knew what it was 
to be disappointed; but we had an Interval of our Fortunes to meet with in this 
Place: We arriv’d, as above, at the Island on the 13th of March, but we did not 
care to make the South Part of the Island our Retreat; nor was it a proper Place 
for our Business, which was to take Possession of a private secure Place to make 
a Refuge of: So after staying some Time where we put in, which was on the 
Point of Land a little to the South of Cape St. Augustine, and taking in Water and 
Provisions there, we stood away to the North, and keeping the Island in View, 
went on till we came to the Latitude of 14 Degrees: Here we met with a very 
terrible Tornado, or Hurricane, which, after we had beat the Sea as long as we 
could, oblig’d us to run directly for the Shore to save our Lives as well as we 


could, in Hopes of finding some Harbour or Bay where we might run in, or at 
least might go into smooth Water till the Storm was over. 

The Sloop was more put to it than we were in the great Ship, and being 
oblig’d to run afore it, a little sooner than we did, she serv’d for a Pilot-Boat to 
us which follow’d; in a Word, she run in under the Lee of a great Head-land, 
which jetted far out into the Sea, and stood very high also, and came to an 
Anchor in three Fathom and a half Water: We follow’d her, but not with the 
same good Luck, tho’ we came to an Anchor too, as we thought, safe enough; 
but the Sea going very high, our Anchor came Home in the Night, and we drove 
on Shore in the Dark among the Rocks, in spight of all we were able to do. 

Thus we lost the most fortunate Ship that ever Man sail’d with; however, 
making Signals of Distress to the Sloop, and by the Assistance of our own Boat, 
we sav’d our Lives; and the Storm abating in the Morning, we had Time to save 
many Things, particularly our Guns, and most of our Ammunition; and, which 
was more than all the rest, we sav’d our Treasure: Tho’ I mention the saving our 
Guns first, yet they were the last Things we sav’d, being oblig’d to break the 
upper Deck of the Ship up for them. 

Being thus got on Shore, and having built us some Huts for our Conveniency, 
we had nothing before us but a View of fixing our Habitations in the Country; 
for tho’ we had the Sloop, we could propose little Advantage by her; for as to 
cruising for Booty among the Arabians or Indians, we had neither Room, for it 
or Inclination to it; and as for attacking any European Ship, the Sloop was in no 
Condition to do it, tho’ we had all been on Board; for every Body knows that all 
the Ships trading from Europe to the East-Indies, were Ships of Force, and too 
strong for us; so that, in short, we had nothing in View for several Months but 
how to settle ourselves here, and live as comfortably and as well as we could, till 
something or other might offer for our Deliverance. 

In this Condition we remain’d on Shore above eight Months, during which 
Time we built us a little Town, and fortify’d it by the Direction of one of our 
Gunners, who was a very good Engineer, in a very clever and regular Manner, 
placing a very strong double Palisado round the Foot of our Works, and a very 
large Ditch without our Palisado, and a third Palisado beyond the Ditch, like a 
Counterscarp or Cover’d-way; besides this, we rais’d a large Battery next to the 
Sea, with a Line of 24 Guns plac’d before it, and thus we thought ourselves in a 
Condition to defend ourselves against any Force that could attempt us in that 
Part of the World. 

And besides all this, the Place on which our Habitation was built, being an 
Island, there was no coming easily at us by Land. 

But I was far from being easy in this Situation of our Affairs; so I made a 


Proposal to our Men one Day, that tho’ we were well enough in our Habitation, 
and wanted for nothing, yet since we had a Sloop here, and a Boat so good as 
she was, ‘twas Pity she should lye and perish there, but we should send her 
Abroad, and see what might happen; that perhaps it might be our good Luck to 
surprise some Ship or other for our Turn, and so we might all go to Sea again: 
The Proposal was well enough relish’d at first Word, but the great Mischief of 
all was like to be this, That we should all go together by the Ears upon the 
Question who should go in her: My secret Design was laid, that I was resolv’d to 
go in her myself, and that she should not go without me; but when it began to be 
talk’d of, I discover’d the greatest seeming Resolution not to stir, but to stay with 
the rest, and take Care of the main Chance, that was to say, the Money. 

I found, when they saw that I did not propose to go myself, the Men were 
much the easier; for at first they began to think it was only a Project of mine to 
run away from them; and so indeed it was: However, as I did not at first propose 
to go my self, so when I came to the Proposal of who should go, I made a long 
Discourse to them of the Obligation they had all to be faithful one to another, 
and that those who went in the Sloop, ought to consider themselves and those 
that were with them to be but one Body with those who were left behind; that 
their whole Concern ought to be to get some good Ship to fetch them off: At last, 
I concluded, with a Proposal, that who ever went in the Sloop, should leave his 
Money behind in the common Keeping, as it was before; to remain as a Pledge 
for his faithful performing the Voyage, and coming back again to the Company; 
and should faithfully swear that wherever they went, (for as to the Voyage, they 
were at full Liberty to go whither they would) they would certainly endeavour to 
get back to Madagascar; and that if they were cast away, stranded, taken, or 
whatever befel them, they should never rest till they got to Madagascar, if it was 
possible. 

They all came most readily into this Proposal, for those who should go into 
the Sloop, but with this Alteration in them, (which was easy to be seen in their 
Countenances) viz. that from that Minute there was no striving who should go, 
but every Man was willing to stay where they were: This was what I wanted, and 
I let it rest for two or three Days; when I took Occasion to tell them, that seeing 
they all were sensible that it was a very good Proposal to send the Sloop out to 
Sea, and see what they could do for us, I thought it was strange they should so 
generally shew themselves backward to the Service for fear of parting from their 
Money; I told them that no Man need be afraid, that the whole Body should 
agree to take his Money from him without any pretended Offence, much less 
when he should be Abroad for their Service: But however, as it was my 
Proposal, and I was always willing to hazard myself for the Good of them all, so 


I was ready to go on the Conditions I had propos’d to them for others, and I was 
not afraid to flatter myself with serving them so well Abroad, that they should 
not grudge to restore me my Share of Money when I came Home, and the like of 
all those that went with me. 

This was so seasonably spoken, and humour’d so well, that it answer’d my 
Design effectually, and I was voted to go nemine contradicente; then I desir’d 
they would either draw Lots for who and who should go with me, or leave it in 
my absolute Choice to pick and cull my Men: They had for some Time agreed to 
the first; and forty Blanks were made for those to whose Lot it should come to 
draw a Blank to go in the Sloop; but then it was said, this might neither be a fair 
nor an effectual Choice; for Example, if the needful Number of Officers, and of 
particular Occupations, should not happen to be lotted out, the Sloop might be 
oblig’d to go out to Sea without a Surgeon, or without a Carpenter, or without a 
Cook, and the like: So, upon second Thoughts, it was left to me to name my 
Men; so I chose me out forty stout Fellows, and among them several who were 
trusty bold Men, fit for any thing. 

Being thus Mann/’d, the Sloop rigg’d, and having clear’d her Bottom, and laid 
in Provisions enough for a long Voyage, we set Sail the 3d of January 1694, for 
the Cape of Good Hope. We very honestly left our Money, as I said, behind us, 
only that we had about the Value of 2000 Pound in Pieces of Eight allow’d us on 
Board for any Exigence that might happen at Sea. 

We made no Stop at the Cape, or at St. Helena, tho’ we pass’d in Sight of it, 
but stood over to the Caribbee Islands directly, and made the Island of Tobago 
the 18th of February, where we took in fresh Water, which we stood in great 
Need of, as you may judge by the Length of the Voyage. We sought no 
Purchase, for I had fully convinc’d our Men, that our Business was not to 
appear, aS we were used to be, upon the Cruise, but as Traders; and to that End I 
propos’d to go away to the Bay of Campeachy, and load Logwood, under the 
Pretence of selling of which we might go any where. 

It is true, I had another Design here, which was to recover the Money which 
my Comrade and I had bury’d there; and having the Man on Board with me to 
whom I had communicated my Design, we found an Opportunity to come at our 
Money with Privacy enough, having so conceal’d it, as that it would have lain 
there to the general Conflagration, if we had not come for it our selves. 

My next Resolution was to go for England, only that I had too many Men, and 
did not know what to do with them: I told them we could never pretend to go 
with a Sloop loaden with Logwood to any Place, with 40 Men on Board, but we 
should be discover’d; but if they would resolve to put 15 or 16 Men on Shore as 
private Seamen, the rest might do well enough; and if they thought it hard to be 


set on Shore, I was content to be one, only that I thought it was very reasonable 
that whoever went on Shore should have some Money given them, and that all 
should agree to rendezvous in England, and so make the best of our Way thither, 
and there perhaps we might get a good Ship to go fetch off our Comrades and 
our Money. With this Resolution, sixteen of our Men had three hundred Pieces 
of Eight a Man given them, and they went off thus; the Sloop stood away North, 
thro’ the Gulph of Florida, keeping under the Shore of Carolina and Virginia; so 
our Men dropp’d off as if they had deserted the Ship; three of the sixteen run 
away there, five more went off at Virginia, three at New York, three at Road 
Island, and myself and one more at New England; and so the Sloop went away 
for England with the rest. I got all my Money on Shore with me, and conceal’d it 
as well as I could; some I got Bills for, some I bought Molosses with, and turn’d 
the rest into Gold; and dressing myself not as a common Sailor, but as a Master 
of a Ketch, which I had lost in the Bay of Campeachy, I got Passage on Board 
one Captain Guillame, a New England Captain, whose Owner was one Mr. 
Johnson a Merchant, living at Hackney, near London. 

Being at London, it was but a very few Months before several of us met again, 
as I have said we agreed to do. And being true to our first Design of going back 
to our Comrades, we had several close Conferences about the Manner and 
Figure in which we should make the Attempt, and we had some very great 
Difficulties appear’d in our Way: First, to have fitted up a small Vessel, it would 
be of no Service to us, but be the same Thing as the Sloop we came in; and if we 
pretended to a great Ship, our Money would not hold out; so we were quite at a 
Stand in our Councils what to do, or what Course to take, till at length our 
Money still wasting, we grew less able to execute any Thing we should project. 

This made us all desperate; when as desperate Distempers call for desperate 
Cures, I started a Proposal which pleas’d them all, and this was, that I would 
endeavour among my Acquaintance, and with what Money I had left, (which 
was still sixteen or seventeen hundred Pound) to get the Command of a good 
Ship, bearing a quarter Part, or thereabout, myself; and so having gat into the 
Ship, and got a Freight, the rest of our Gang should all enter on Board as 
Seamen, and whatever Voyage we went, or wheresoever we were bound, we 
would run away with the Ship and all the Goods, and so go to our Friends as we 
had promis’d. 

I made several Attempts of this Kind, and once bought a very good Ship, 
call’d, The Griffin, of one Snelgrove a Shipwright, and engag’d the Persons 
concern’d to hold a Share in her and fit her out, on a Voyage for Leghorn and 
Venice; when it was very probable the Cargo, to be shipp’d on Board casually by 
the Merchant, would be very rich; but Providence, and the good Fortune of the 


Owner prevented this Bargain, for without any Objection against me, or 
Discovery of my Design in the least, he told me afterwards his Wife had an ugly 
Dream or two about the Ship; once, that it was set on Fire by Lightning, and he 
had lost all he had in it; another Time, that the Men had mutiny’d and conspir’d 
to kill him; and that his Wife was so averse to his being concern’d in it, that it 
had always been an unlucky Ship, and that therefore his Mind was chang’d; that 
he would sell the whole Ship, if I would, but he would not hold any Part of it 
himself. 

Tho’ I was very much disappointed at this, yet I put a very good Face upon it, 
and told him, I was very glad to hear him tell me the Particulars of his 
Dissatisfaction; for if there was any Thing in Dreams, and his Wife’s Dream had 
any Signification at all, it seem’d to concern me (more than him) who was to go 
the Voyage, and command the Ship; and whether the Ship was to be burnt, or the 
Men to mutiny, tho’ Part of the Loss might be his, who was to stay on Shore, all 
the Danger was to be mine, who was to be at Sea in her; and then, as he had said, 
she had been an unlucky Ship to him, it was very likely she would be so to me; 
and therefore I thank’d him for the Discovery, and told him I would not meddle 
with her. 

The Man was uneasy, and began to waver in his Resolution, and had it not 
been for the continu’d Importunities of his Wife, I believe would have come on 
again; for People generally encline to a Thing that is rejected, when they would 
reject the same Thing when profer’d: But I knew it was not my Business to let 
myself be blow’d upon, so I kept to my Resolution, and wholly declin’d that 
Affair, on Pretence of its having got an ill Name for an unlucky Ship; and that 
Name stuck so to her, that the Owners could never sell her, and, as I have been 
inform’d since, were oblig’d to break her up at last. 

It was a great while I spent with hunting after a Ship, but was every Way 
disappointed, till Money grew short, and the Number of my Men lessen’d apace, 
and at last we were reduc’d to seven, when an Opportunity happen’d in my Way 
to go Chief-Mate on Board a stout Ship bound from London to...... 

LN. B. In Things so modern, it is no Way convenient to write to you particular 
Circumstances and Names of Persons, Ships, or Places, because those Things 
being in themselves criminal, may be call’d up in Question in a judicial Way; 
and therefore I warn the Reader to observe, that not only all the Names are 
omitted, but even the Scene of Action in this criminal Part, is not laid exactly as 
Things were acted; least I should give Justice a Clew to unravel my Story by, 
which no Body will blame me for avoiding. | 

It is enough to tell the Reader, that being put out to Sea, and being for 
Conveniency of Wind and Weather come to an Anchor on the Coast of Spain, 


my seven Companions having resolv’d upon our Measures, and having brought 
three more of the Men to confederate with us, we took up Arms in the middle of 
the Night, secur’d the Captain, the Gunner, and the Carpenter, and after that, all 
the rest of the Men, and declar’d our Intention: The Captain and nine Men 
refus’d to come into our projected Roguery, (for we gave them their Choice to 
go with us, or go on Shore) so we put them on Shore very civilly, gave the 
Master his Books, and every Thing he could carry with him; and all the rest of 
the Men agreed to go along with us. 

As I had resolv’d, before I went on Board, upon what I purpos’d to do, so I 
had laid out all the Money I had left in such Things as I knew I should want, and 
had caus’d one of my Men to pretend he was going to to build or buy a 
Ship there, and that he wanted Freight for a great deal of Cordage, Anchors, 
eight Guns, Powder and Ball, with about 20 Tun of Lead and other bulky Goods, 
which were all put on Board as Merchandize. 

We had not abundance of Bail Goods on Board, which I was glad of; not that I 
made any Conscience or Scruple of carrying them away, if the Ship had been 
full of them; but we had no Market for them: Our first Business was to get a 
larger Store of Provision on Board than we had, our Voyage being long; and 
having acquainted the Men with our Design, and promis’d the new Men a Share 
of the Wealth we had there, which made them very hearty to us, we set Sail: We 
took in some Beef and Fish, at where we lay fifteen Days, but out of all 
Reach of the Castle or Fort; and having done our Business, sail’d away for the 
Canaries, where we took in some Butts of Wine, and some fresh Water: With 
the Guns the Ship had, and those eight I had put on Board as Merchandize, we 
had then two and thirty Guns mounted, bur were but slenderly Mann’d, tho’ we 
gat four English Seamen at the Canaries; but we made up the Loss at Fiall, 
where we made bold with three English Ships we found, and partly by fair 
Means, and partly by Force, shipp’d twelve Men there; after which, without any 
farther Stop for Men or Stores, we kept the Coast of Africa on Board ‘till we 
pass’d the Line, and then stood off to St. Helena. 

Here we took in fresh Water, and some fresh Provisions, and went directly for 
the Cape of Good Hope, which we pass’d, stopping only to fill about 22 Butts of 
Water, and with a fair Gale enter’d the Sea of Madagascar, and sailing up the 
West Shore, between the Island and the Coast of Africa, came to an Anchor over 
against our Settlement, about two Leagues Distance, and made the Signal of our 
Arrival, with firing twice seven Guns at the Distance of a Two-Minute Glass 
between the Seven; when, to our infinite Joy, the Fort answer’d us, and the 
Long-boat, the same that belong’d to our former Ship, came off to us. 

We embrac’d one another with inexpressible Joy, and the next Morning I went 








on Shore, and our Men brought our Ship safe into Harbour, lying within the 
Defence of our Platform, and within two Cables length of the Shore, good soft 
Ground, and in eleven Fathom Water, having been three Months and eighteen 
Days on the Voyage, and almost three Years absent from the Place. 

When I came to look about me here, I found our Men had encreas’d their 
Number, and that a Vessel which had been cruising, that is to say, Pirating on the 
Coast of Arabia, having seven Dutchmen, three Portuguese, and five 
Englishmen on Board, had been cast away upon the Northern Shore of that 
Island, and had been taken up and reliev’d by our Men, and liv’d among them. 
They told us also of another Crew of European Sailors, which lay, as we did, on 
the Main of the Island, and had lost their Ship and were, as the Islanders told 
them, above a hundred Men, but we heard nothing who they were. 

Some of our Men were dead in the mean Time, I think about three; and the 
first Thing I did was to call a Muster, and see how Things stood as to Money: I 
found the Men had been very true to one another; there lay all the Money, in 
Chests piled up as I left it, and every Man’s Money having his Name upon it: 
Then acquainting the rest with the Promise I had made the Men that came with 
me, they all agreed to it; so the Money belonging to the dead Men, and to the 
rest of the forty Men who belong’d to the Sloop, was divided among the Men I 
brought with me, as well those who join’d at first, as those we took in at the 
Cape de Verd, and the Canaries: And the Bails of Goods which we found in the 
Ship, many of which were valuable for our own Use, we agreed to give them all 
to the fifteen Men mention’d above, who had been sav’d by our Men, and so to 
buy what we wanted of those Goods of them, which made their Hearts glad also. 

And now we began to consult what Course to take in the World: As for going 
to England, tho’ our Men had a great Mind to be there, yet none of them knew 
how to get thither, notwithstanding I had brought them a Ship; but I, who had 
now made myself too publick to think any more of England, had given over all 
Views that Way, and began to cast about for farther Adventures; for tho’, as I 
said, we were immensely rich before, yet I abhorr’d lying still, and burying my 
self alive, as I call’d it, among Savages and Barbarians; besides, some of our 
Men were young in the Trade, and had seen nothing; and they lay at me every 
Day not to lie still in a Part of the World where, as they said, such vast Riches 
might be gain’d; and that the Dutchmen and Englishmen who were cast away, as 
above, and who our Men call’d the Comelings, were continually buzzing in my 
Ears what infinite Wealth was to be got, if I would but make one voyage to the 
Coast of Malabar, Coromandel, and the Bay of Bengale; nay, the three 
Portuguese Seamen offer’d themselves to attack and bring off one of their 
biggest Galleons, even out of the Road of Goa, on the Malabar Coast, the 


Capital of the Portuguese Factories in the Indies. 

In a Word, I was overcome with these new Proposals, and told the rest of my 
People, I was resolv’d to go to Sea again, and try my good Fortune; I was sorry I 
had not another Ship or two, but if ever it lay in my Power to master a good 
Ship, I would not fail to bring her to them. 

While I was thus fitting out upon this new Undertaking, and the Ship lay ready 
to Sail, and all the Men who were design’d for the Voyage, were on Board, 
being 85 in Number; among which were all the Men I brought with me, the 15 
Comelings, and the rest made up out of our old Number; I say, when I was just 
upon the Point of setting Sail, we were all surpriz’d just in the Grey of the 
Morning to spy a Sail at Sea; we knew not what to make of her, but found she 
was an European Ship; that she was not a very large Vessel, yet that she was a 
Ship of Force too: She seem’d to shorten Sail, as if she look’d out for some 
Harbour; at first Sight I thought she was English; immediately I resolv’d to slip 
Anchor and Cable and go out to Sea and speak with her, if I could, let her be 
what she would: As soon as I was got a little clear of the Land, I fir’d a Gun, and 
spread English Colours: She immediately brought too, fir’d three Guns, and 
mann’d out her Boat with a Flag of Truce: I did the like, and the two Boats 
spoke to one another in about two Hours, when, to our infinite Joy, we found 
they were our Comrades who we left in the South Seas, and to whom we gave 
the Fregate at the Isle of Juan Fernando. 

Nothing of this Kind could have happen’d more to our mutual Satisfaction, for 
tho’ we had long ago given them over either for Lost, or Lost to us; and we had 
no great Need of Company, yet we were overjoy’d at meeting, and so were they 
too. 

They were in some Distress for Provisions, and we had Plenty; so we brought 
their Ship in for them, gave them a present Supply, and when we had help’d 
them to moor and secure the Ship in the Harbour, we made them lock all their 
Hatches and Cabins up, and come on Shore, and there we feasted them five or 
six Days, for we had a Plenty of all Sorts of Provisions, not to be exhausted; and 
if we had wanted an hundred Head of fat Bullocks, we could have had them for 
asking for of the Natives, who treated us all along with all possible Courtesy and 
Freedom in their Way. 

The History of the Adventures and Success of these Men, from the Time we 
left them to the Time of their Arrival at our new Plantation, was our whole 
Entertainment for some Days. I cannot pretend to give the Particulars by my 
Memory; but as they came to us Thieves, they improv’d in their Calling to a 
great Degree, and, next to ourselves, had the greatest Success of any of the 
Buccaneers whose Story has ever been made publick. 


I shall not take upon me to vouch the whole Account of their Actions, neither 
will this Letter contain a full History of their Adventures; but if the Account 
which they gave us was true, you may take it thus: 

First, that having met with good Success after they left us, and having taken 
some extraordinary Purchase, as well in some Vessels they took at Sea, as in the 
Plunder of some Towns on the Shore near Guyaquil, as I have already told you, 
they got Information of a large Ship which was loading the King’s Money at 
Puna, and had Orders to sail with it to Lima, in order to its being carry’d from 
thence to Panama by the Fleet, under the Convoy of the Flotilla, or Squadron of 
Men of War, which the King’s Governor at Panama had sent to prevent their 
being insulted by the Pirates, which they had Intelligence were on the Coast; by 
which, we suppose, they meant us who were gone, for they could have no 
Notion of these Men then. 

Upon this Intelligence they cruis’d off and on upon the Coast for near a 
Month, keeping always to the Southward of Lima, because they would not fall in 
the Way of the said Flotilla, and so be overpower’d and miss of their Prize: At 
last they met with what they look’d for, that is to say, they met with the great 
Ship abovenam’d: But to their great Misfortune and Disappointment, (as they 
first thought it to be) she had with her a Man of War for her Convoy, and two 
other Merchant Ships in her Company. 

The Buccaneers had with them the Sloop which they first sent to us for our 
Intelligence, and which they made a little Fregate of, carrying eight Guns, and 
some Patareroes: They had not long Time to consult, but in short they resolv’d to 
double man the Sloop, and let her attack the great Merchant-Ship, while the 
Fregate, which was the whole of their Fleet, held the Man of War in Play, or at 
least kept him from assisting her. 

According to this Resolution, they put 50 Men on Board the Sloop, which 
was, in short, almost as many as would stand upon her Deck one by another; and 
with this Force they attack’d the great Merchant-Ship, which, besides its being 
well mann’d, had 16 good Guns, and about 30 Men on Board. While the Sloop 
thus began the unequal Fight, the Man of War bore down upon her to succour 
the Ship under her Convoy, but the Fregate thrusting in between, engag’d the 
Man of War, and began a very warm Fight with her, for the Man of War had 
both more Guns and more Men than the Fregate after she had parted with 50 
Men on Board the Sloop: While the two Men of War, as we may now Call them, 
were thus engag’d, the Sloop was in great Danger of being worsted by the 
Merchant-Ship, for the Force was too much for her, the Ship was great, and her 
Men fought a desperate and close Fight: Twice the Sloop-Men enter’d her, and 
were beaten off, and about nine of their Men kill’d, several other wounded, and 


an unlucky Shot taking the Sloop between Wind and Water, she was oblig’d to 
fall a-Stern, and heel her over to stop the Leek; during which the Spaniards 
steer’d away to assist the Man of War, and pour’d her Broadside in upon the 
Fregate, which tho’ but small, yet at a Time when she lay Yard-arm and Yard- 
arm close by the Side of the Spanish Man of War, was a great Extremity; 
however, the Fregate return’d her Broadside, and therewith made her sheer off, 
and, which was worse, shot her Main-mast thro’, tho’ it did not come presently 
by the Board. 

During this Time, the Sloop having many Hands, had stopp’d the Leak, was 
brought to rights again, and came up again to the Engagement, and at the first 
Broadside had the good Luck to bring the Ship’s Foremast by the Board, and 
thereby disabled her; but could not for all that lay her athwart, or carry her by 
Boarding, so that the Case began to be very doubtful; at which, the Captain of 
the Sloop, finding the Merchant Ship was disabled, and could not get away from 
them, resolv’d to leave her a while and assist the Fregate; which he did, and 
running a Longside our Fregate, he fairly laid the Man of War on Board just 
thwart his Hawser; and besides firing into her with his great Shot, he very fairly 
set her on Fire; and it was a great Chance but that they had been all three burnt 
together, but our Men helpt the Spaniards themselves to put out the Fire, and 
after some Time master’d it: But the Spaniards were in such a terrible Fright at 
the Apprehension of the Fire, that they made little Resistance afterwards, and in 
short, in about an Hour’s Fight more, the Spanish Man of War struck, and was 
taken; and after that the Merchant Ship also, with all the Wealth that was in her: 
And thus their Victory was as compleat as it was unexpected. 

The Captain of the Spanish Man of War was kill’d in the Fight, and about 36 
of his Men, and most of the rest wounded, which it seems happen’d upon the 
Sloop’s lying athwart her. This Man of War was a new Ship, and with some 
Alteration in her upper Work, made a very good Fregate for them, and they 
afterwards quitted their own Ship, and went all on Board the Spanish Ship, 
taking out the Main-mast of their own Ship, and making a new Foremast for the 
Spanish Ship, because her Foremast was also weaken’d with some Shot in her; 
this, however, cost them a great deal of Labour and Difficulty, and also some 
Time, when they came to a certain Creek, where they all went on Shore, and 
refresh’d themselves a while. 

But if the taking the Man of War was an unexpected Victory to them, the 
Wealth of the Prize was much more so; for they found an amazing Treasure on 
Board her, both in Silver and Gold; and the Account they gave me was but 
imperfect, but I think they calculated the Pieces of Eight to be about 13 Tun in 
Weight, besides that they had 5 small Chests of Gold, some Emeralds, and, in a 


Word, a prodigious Booty. 

They were not, however, so modest in their Prosperity as we were; for they 
never knew when to have done, but they must Cruise again to the Northward for 
more Booty, when to their great Surprize, they fell in with the Flotilla or 
Squadron of Men of War, which they had so studiously avoided before, and 
were so surrounded by them, that there was no Remedy but they must fight, and 
that in a Kind of Desperation, having no Prospect now but to sell their Lives as 
dear as they could. 

This unlucky Accident befel them before they had chang’d their ship, so that 
they had now the Sloop and both the Men of War in Company, but they were but 
thinly mann’d; and as for the Booty, the greater Part of it was on Board the 
Sloop, that is to say, all the Gold and Emeralds, and near half the Silver. 

When they saw the Necessity of fighting, they order’d the Sloop, if possible, 
to keep to Windward, that so she might as Night come on, make the best of her 
Way, and escape; but a Spanish Fregate of 18 Guns tended her so close, and 
sail’d so well, that the Sloop could by no Means get away from the rest; so she 
made up close to the Buccaneers Fregate, and maintain’d a Fight as well as she 
could, till in the Dusk of the Evening the Spaniards boarded and took her, but 
most of her Men gat away in her Boat, and some by swimming on Board the 
other Ship: They only left in her five wounded Englishmen, and six Spanish 
Negroes. The five English the barbarous Spaniards hang’d up immediately, 
wounded as they were. 

This was good Notice to the other Men to tell them what they were to expect, 
and made them fight like desperate Men till Night, and kill’d the Spaniards a 
great many Men. It prov’d a very dark rainy Night, so that the Spaniards were 
oblig’d by Necessity to give over the Fight till the next Day, endeavouring, in 
the mean time, to keep as near them as they could: But the Buccaneers 
concerting their Measures where they should meet, resolv’d to make Use of the 
Darkness of the Night to get off if they could; and the Wind springing up a fresh 
Gale at S. S. W. they chang’d their Course, and, with all the Sail they could 
make, stood away to the N. N. W. slanting it to Seawards as nigh the Wind as 
they could; and getting clear away from the Spaniards, who they never saw 
more, they made no Stay till they pass’d the Line, and arriv’d in about 22 Days 
Sail on the Coast of California, where they were quite out of the Way of all 
Enquiry and Search of the Spaniards. 

Here it was they chang’d their Ship, as I said, and quitting their own Vessel, 
they went all on Board the Spanish Man of War, fitting up her Masts and 
Rigging, as I have said, and taking out all the Guns, Stores, &c. of their own 
Ship, so that they had now a stout Ship under them, carrying 40 Guns, (for so 


many they made her carry) and well furnish’d with all Things; and tho’ they had 
lost so great a Part of their Booty, yet they had still left a vast Wealth, being six 
or seven Tun of Silver, besides what they had gotten before. 

With this Booty, and regretting heartily they had not practis’d the same 
Moderation before, they resolv’d now to be satisfy’d, and make the best of their 
Way to the Island of Juan Fernando; where keeping at a great Distance from the 
Shore, they safely arriv’d, in about two Months Voyage, having met with some 
contrary Winds by the Way. 

However, here they found the other Sloop which they had sent in with their 
first Booty, to wait for them: And here understanding that we were gone for St. 
Julien, they resolv’d, (since the Time was so long gone that they could not 
expect to find us again) that they would have t’other Touch with the Spaniards, 
cost what it would. And accordingly, having first bury’d the most Part of their 
Money in the Ground, on Shore in the Island, and having revictual’d their Ship 
in the best Manner they could in that barren Island, away they went to Sea. 

They beat about on the South of the Line all up the Coast of Chili, and Part of 
Peru, till they came to the Height of Lima itself. 

They met with several Ships, and took several, but they were loaden chiefly 
with Lumber or Provisions, except that in one Vessel they took between 40 and 
50000 Pieces of Eight, and in another 75000. They soon inform’d themselves 
that the Spanish Men of War were gone out of those Seas up to Panama, to boast 
of their good Fortune, and carry Home their Prize; and this made them the 
bolder. But tho’ they spent near five Months in this second Cruise, they met with 
nothing considerable; the Spaniards being every where alarm’d, and having 
Notice of them, so that nothing stirr’d Abroad. 

Tir’d then with their long Cruise, and out of Hope of more Booty, they began 
to look Homeward, and to say to one another that they had enough; so, in a 
Word, they came back to Juan Fernando, and there furnishing themselves as 
well as they could with Provisions, and not forgeting to take their Treasure on 
Board with them, they set forward again to the South; and after a very bad 
Voyage in rounding the Terra del Fuego, being driven to the Latitude of 65 
Degrees, where they felt Extremity of Cold, they at length obtain’d a more 
favourable Wind, viz. at S. and S. S. E; with which, steering to the North, they 
came into a milder Sea and a milder Coast, and at length arriv’d at Port St. 
Julien, where, to their great Joy, they found the Post or Cross erected by us; and 
understanding that we were gone to Madagascar, and that we would be sure to 
remain there to hear from them, and withal that we had been gone there near two 
Year, they resolv’d to follow us. 

Here they staid, it seems, almost half a Year, partly fitting and altering their 


Ship, partly wearing out the Winter Season, and waiting for milder Weather; and 
having victuall’d their Ship in but a very ordinary Manner for so long a Run, viz. 
only with Seals Flesh and Penguins, and some Deer they kill’d in the Country, 
they at last launch’d out, and crossing the great Atlantick Ocean, they made the 
Cape of Good Hope in about 76 Days, having been put to very great Distresses 
in that Time for Want of Food, all their Seals Flesh and Penguins growing 
nauseous and stinking in little less than half the Time of their Voyage; so that 
they had nothing to subsist on for seven and twenty Days, but a little Quantity of 
dry’d Venison which they kill’d on Shore, about the Quantity of 3 Barrels of 
English Beef, and some Bread; and when they came to the Cape of Good Hope, 
they gat some small Supply, but it being soon perceiv’d on Shore what they 
were, they were glad to be gone as soon as they had fill’d their Casks with 
Water, and gat but a very little Provisions; so they made to the Coast of Natal on 
the South East Point of Africa, and there they gat more fresh Provisions, such as 
Veal, Milk, Goats-Flesh, some tolerable Butter, and very good Beef: And this 
held them out till they found us in the North Part of Madagascar, as above. 

We staid about a Fortnight in our Port, and in a sailing Posture, just as if we 
had been Wind-bound, meerly to congratulate and make merry with our new- 
come Friends, when I resolv’d to leave them there, and set Sail; which I did with 
a Westerly Wind, keeping away North till I came into the Latitude of seven 
Degrees North; so coasting along the Arabian Coast E. N. E. towards the Gulph 
of Persia, in the Cruise I met with two Persian Barks loaden with Rice; one of 
which I mann’d and sent away to Madagascar, and the other I took for our own 
Ship’s Use. This Bark came safe to my new Colony, and was a very agreeable 
Prize to them; I think verily almost as agreeable as if it had been loaded with 
Pieces of Eight, for they had been without Bread a great while; and this was a 
double Benefit to them, for they fitted up this Bark, which carry’d about 55 Tun, 
and went away to the Gulph of Persia in her to buy Rice, and brought two or 
three Freights of that which was very good. 

In this Time I pursu’d my Voyage, coasted the whole Malabar Shore, and met 
with no Purchase but a great Portugal East-India Ship, which I chac’d into Goa, 
where she got out of my Reach: I took several small Vessels and Barks, but little 
of Value in them, till I enter’d the great Bay of Bengale, when I began to look 
about me with more Expectation of Success, tho’ without Prospect of what 
happen’d. 

I cruis’d here about two Months, finding nothing worth while; so I stood away 
to a Port on the North Point of the Isle of Sumatra, where I made no Stay; for 
here I gat News that two large Ships, belonging to the Great Mogul, were 
expected to cross the Bay from Hugely in the Ganges to the Country of the King 


of Pegu, being to carry the Grandaughter of the Great Mogul to Pegu, who was 
to be marry’d to the King of that Country, with all her Retinue, Jewels, and 
Wealth. 

This was a Booty worth watching for, tho’ it had been some Months longer; so 
I refolv’d that we would go and Cruise off of Point Negaris, on the East Side of 
the Bay, near Diamond Isle; and here we ply’d off and on for three Weeks, and 
began to despair of Success; but the Knowledge of the Booty we expected 
spurr’d us on, and we waited with great Patience, for we knew the Prize would 
be immensely rich. 

At length we spy’d three Ships coming right up to us with the Wind; we could 
easily see they were not Europeans by their Sails, and began to prepare 
ourselves for a Prize, not for a Fight; but were a little disappointed, when we 
found the first Ship full of Guns, and full of Soldiers, and in Condition, had she 
been manag’d by English Sailors, to have fought two such Ships as ours were; 
however, we resolv’d to attack her if she had been full of Devils as she was full 
of Men. 

Accordingly, when we came near them, we fir’d a Gun with Shot as a 
Challenge; they fir’d again immediately three or four Guns; but fir’d them so 
confusedly that we could easily see they did not understand their Business; when 
we consider’d how to lay them on Board, and so to come thwart them, if we 
could; but falling, for want of Wind, open to them, we gave them a fair 
Broadside; we could easily see, by the Confusion that was on Board, that they 
were frighted out of their Wits; they fir’d here a Gun and there a Gun, and some 
on that Side that was from us, as well as those that were next to us. The next 
Thing we did was to lay them on Board, which we did presently, and then gave 
them a Volley of our Small-shot, which, as they stood so thick, kill’d a great 
many of them, and made all the rest run down under their Hatches, crying out 
like Creatures bewitch’d: In a Word, we presently took the Ship, and having 
secur’d her Men, we chac’d the other two: One was chiefly fill’d with Women, 
and the other with Lumber. Upon the Whole, as the Grandaughter of the Great 
Mogul was our Prize in the first Ship, so, in the second was her Women, or, in a 
Word, her Houshold, her Eunuchs, all the Necessaries of her Wardrobe, of her 
Stables, and of her Kitchin; and in the last, great Quantities of Houshold-stuff, 
and Things less costly, tho’ not less useful. 

But the first was the main Prize. When my Men had enter’d and master’d the 
Ship, one of our Lieutenants call’d for me, and accordingly I jump’d on Board; 
he told me, he thought no Body but I ought to go into the great Cabin, or, at 
least, no Body should go there before me; for that the Lady herself and all her 
Attendance was there, and he fear’d the Men were so heated they would murder 


them all, or do worse. 

I immediately went to the great Cabin-door, taking the Lieutenant that call’d 
me, along with me, and caus’d the Cabin-door to be open’d: But such a Sight of 
Glory and Misery was never seen by Buccaneer before; the Queen (for such she 
was to have been) was all in Gold and Silver, but frighted; and crying, and at the 
Sight of me she appear’d trembling, and just as if she was going to die. She sate 
on the Side of a kind of a Bed like a Couch with no Canopy over it, or any 
Covering, only made to lie down upon; she was, in a Manner, cover’d with 
Diamonds, and I, like a true Pirate, soon let her see that I had more Mind to the 
Jewels than to the Lady. 

However, before I touch’d her, I order’d the Lieutenant to place a Guard at the 
Cabin-door; and fastening the Door, shut us both in, which he did: The Lady was 
young, and, I suppose, in their Country Esteem, very handsome, but she was not 
very much so in my Thoughts: At first, her Fright, and the Danger she thought 
she was in of being kill’d, taught her to do every Thing that she thought might 
interpose between her and Danger; and that was to take off her Jewels as fast as 
she could, and give them to me; and I, without any great Compliment, took them 
as fast as she gave them me, and put them into my Pocket, taking no great Notice 
of them, or of her, which frighted her worse than all the rest, and she said 
something which I could not understand; however, two of the other Ladies came, 
all crying, and kneel’d down to me with their Hands lifted up: What they meant I 
knew not at first, but by their Gestures and Pointings I found at last it was to beg 
the young Queen’s Life, and that I would not kill her. 

I have heard that it has been reported in England that I ravish’d this Lady, and 
then used her most barbarously; but they wrong me, for I never offer’d any 
Thing of that Kind to her, I assure you; nay, I was so far from being inclin’d to 
it, that I did not like her; and there was one of her Ladies who I found much 
more agreeable to me, and who I was afterwards something free with, but not 
even with her either by Force, or by Way of Ravishing. 

We did, indeed, ravish them of all their Wealth, for that was what we wanted, 
not the Women; nor was there any other Ravishing among those in the great 
Cabin, that I can assure you: As for the Ship where the Women of inferior Rank 
were, and who were in Number almost two hundred, I cannot answer for what 
might happen in the first Heat; but even there, after the first Heat of our Men 
was Over, what was done, was done quietly, for I have heard some of the Men 
say, that there was not a Woman among them but what was lain with four or five 
Times over, that is to say, by so many several Men; for as the Women made no 
Opposition, so the Men even took those that were next them, without Ceremony, 
when and where Opportunity offer’ d. 


When the three Ladies kneel’d down to me, and as soon as I understood what 
it was for, I let them know I would not hurt the Queen, nor let any one else hurt 
her, but that she must give me all her Jewels and Money: Upon this they 
acquainted her that I would save her Life; and no sooner had they assur’d her of 
that, but she got up, smiling, and went to a fine Indian Cabinet, and open’d a 
private Drawer, from whence she took another little Thing full of little square 
Drawers and Holes; this she brings to me in her Hand, and offer’d to kneel down 
to give it me. This innocent Usage began to rouse some Good-Nature in me, 
(tho’ I never had much) and I would not let her kneel; but sitting down myself on 
the Side of her Couch or Bed, made a Motion to her to sit down too: But here 
she was frighted again, it seems, at what I had no Thought of; for sitting on her 
Bed, she thought I would pull her down to lie with her, and so did all her 
Women too; for they began to hold their Hands before their Faces, which, as I 
understood afterwards, was that they might not see me turn up their Queen: But 
as I did not offer any Thing of that Kind, only made her sit down by me, they 
began all to be easier after some Time, and she gave me the little Box or Casket, 
I know not what to call it, but it was full of invaluable Jewels. I have them still in 
my Keeping, and wish they were safe in England; for I doubt not but some of 
them are fit to be plac’d on the King’s Crown. 

Being Master of this Treasure, I was very willing to be good-humour’d to the 
Persons; so I went out of the Cabin, and caus’d the Women to be left alone, 
causing the Guard to be kept still, that they might receive no more Injury than I 
would do them myself. 

After I had been out of the Cabin some Time, a Slave of the Womens came to 
me, and made Sign to me that the Queen would speak with me again. I made 
Signs back, that I would come and dine with her Majesty: And accordingly I 
order’d that her Servants should prepare her Dinner, and carry it in, and then call 
me. They provided her Repast after the usual Manner, and when she saw it 
brought in, she appear’d pleas’d, and more, when she saw me come in after it; 
for she was exceedingly pleas’d that I had caus’d a Guard to keep the rest of my 
Men from her; and she had, it seems, been told how rude they had been to some 
of the Women that belong’d to her. 

When I came in, she rose up, and paid me such Respect as I did not well know 
how to receive, and not in the least how to return. If she had understood English, 
I could have said plainly, and in good rough Words, Madam, be easy, we are 
rude rough-hewn Fellows, but none of our Men should hurt you, or touch you; I 
will be your Guard and Protection; we are for Money, indeed and we shall take 
what you have, but we will do you no other Harm. But as I could not talk thus to 
her, I scarce knew what to say; but I sate down, and made Signs to have her sit 


down and eat, which she did, but with so much Ceremony, that I did not know 
well what to do with it. 

After we had eaten, she rose up again, and drinking some Water out of a 
China Cup, sate her down on the Side of the Couch, as before: When she saw I 
had done eating, she went then to another Cabinet, and pulling out a Drawer, she 
brought it to me; it was full of small Pieces of Gold Coin of Pegu, about as big 
as an English Half Guinea, and I think there were three thousand of them. She 
open’d several other Drawers, and shew’d me the Wealth that was in them and 
then gave me the Key of the Whole. 

We had revell’d thus all Day, and Part of the next Day, in a bottomless Sea of 
Riches, when my Lieutenant began to tell me, we must consider what to do with 
our Prisoners, and the Ships, for that there was no subsisting in that Manner; 
besides, he hinted privately, that the Men would be ruin’d, by lying with the 
Women in the other Ship, where all Sorts of Liberty was both given and taken: 
Upon this we call’d a short Council, and concluded to carry the great Ship away 
with us, but to put all the Prisoners, Queen, Ladies, and all the rest, into the 
lesser Vessels, and let them go: And so far was I from ravishing this Lady, as I 
hear is reported of me, that tho’ I might rifle her of every Thing else, yet I assure 
you I let her go untouch’d for me, or, as I am satisfy’d, for any one, of my Men; 
nay, when we dismiss’d them, we gave her Leave to take a great many Things of 
Value with her, which she would have been plunder’d of, if I had not been so 
careful of her. 

We had now Wealth enough, not only to make us rich, but almost to have 
made a Nation rich; and to tell you the Truth, considering the costly Things we 
took here, which we did not know the Value of, and besides Gold, and Silver, 
and Jewels, I say, we never knew how rich we were; besides which, we had a 
great Quantity of Bales of Goods, as well Calicoes as wrought Silks; which 
being for Sale, were, perhaps, as a Cargo of Goods to answer the Bills which 
might be drawn upon them for the Account of the Bride’s Portion; all which fell 
into our Hands, with a great Sum in Silver Coin, too big to talk of among 
Englishmen, especially while I am living, for Reasons which I may give you 
hereafter. 

I had nothing to do now but to think of coming back to Madagascar, so we 
made the best of our Way; only that, to make us quite distracted without other 
Joy, we took in our Way a small Bark loaden with Arack and Rice, which was 
good Sawce to our other Purchace; for if the Women made our Men drunk 
before, this Arack made them quite mad; and they had so little Government of 
themselves with it, that I think it might be said, the whole Ship’s Crew was 
drunk for above a Fortnight together, till six or seven of them kill’d themselves; 


two fell overboard and were drown’d, and several more fell into raging Fevers, 
and it was a Wonder, in the whole, they were not all kill’d with it. 

But, to make short of the Story as we did of the Voyage, we had a very 
pleasant Voyage, except those Disasters, and we came safe back to our 
Comrades at Madagascar, having been absent in all about seven Months. 

We found them in very good Health, and longing to hear from us; and we 
were, you may be assur’d, welcome to them; for now we had amass’d such a 
Treasure as no Society of Men ever possess’d in this World before us, neither 
could we ever bring it to an Estimation, for we could not bring particular Things 
to a just Valuation. 

We liv’d now and enjoy’d ourselves in full Security; for tho’ some of the 
European Nations, and perhaps all of them had heard of us; yet they heard such 
formidable Things of us, such terrible Stories of our great Strength, as well as of 
our great Wealth, that they had no Thought of undertaking any Thing against us; 
for, as I have understood, they were told at London, that we were no less than 
5000 Men; that we had built a regular Fortress for our Defence by Land, and that 
we had 20 Sail of Ships; and I have been told that in France they have heard the 
same Thing: But nothing of all this was ever true, any more than it was true, that 
we offer’d ten Millions to the Government of England for our Pardon. 

It is true, that had the Queen sent any Intimation to us of a Pardon, and that we 
should have been receiv’d to Grace at Home, we should all have very willingly 
embrac’d it; for we had Money enough to have encourag’d us all to live honest; 
and if we had been ask’d for a Million of Pieces of Eight, or a Million of Pounds 
Sterling, to have purchas’d our Pardon, we should have been very ready to have 
comply’d with it; for we really knew not what to do with ourselves, or with our 
Wealth; and the only Thing we had now before us, was to consider what Method 
to take for getting Home, if possible, to our own Country with our Wealth, or at 
least with such Part of it as would secure us easy and comfortable Lives; and, for 
my own Part, I resolv’d, if I could, to make full Satisfaction to all the Persons 
who I had wrong’d in England, I mean by that, such People as I had injur’d by 
running away with the Ship; as well the Owners, and the Master or Captain, who 
I set a-shore in Spain, as the Merchant whose Goods I had taken with the Ship; 
and I was daily forming Schemes in my Thoughts how to bring this to pass: But 
we all concluded that it was impossible for us to accomplish our Desires as to 
that Part, seeing the Fact of our Piracy was now so publick all over the World, 
that there was not any Nation in the World that would receive us, or any of us; 
but would immediately seize on our Wealth, and execute us for Pirates and 
Robbers of all Nations. 

This was confirm’d to us after some Time, with all the Particulars, as it is now 


understood in Europe; for as the Fame of our Wealth and Power was such, that it 
made all the World afraid of us, so it brought some of the like Sort with our 
selves to join with us from all Parts of the World; and particularly, we had a 
Bark, and 60 Men of all Nations, from Martinico, who had been cruising in the 
Gulph of Florida, came over to us, to try if they could mend their Fortunes; and 
these went afterwards to the Gulph of Persia, where they took some Prizes, and 
return’d to us again. We had after this three Pirate Ships came to us, most 
English, who had done some Exploits on the Coast of Guinea, had made several 
good Prizes, and were all tolerably rich. 

As these People came and shelter’d with us, so they came and went as they 
would, and sometimes some of our Men went with them, sometimes theirs staid 
with us: But by that Coming and Going our Men found Ways and Means to 
convey themselves away, some one Way, some another. For I should have told 
you at first, that after we had such Intelligence from England, viz. that they knew 
of all our successful Enterprizes, and that there was no Hopes of our returning, 
especially of mine and some other Men who were known: I say, after this we 
call’d a general Council to consider what to do; and there, one and all, we 
concluded that we liv’d very happy where we were; that if any of us had a Mind 
to venture to get away to any Part of the World, none should hinder them, but 
that else we would continue where we were; and that the first Opportunity we 
had we would cruise upon the English East India Ships, and do them what Spoil 
we could, fancying that some Time or other they would proclaim a Pardon to us, 
if we would come in; and if they did, then we would accept of it. 

Under these Circumstances we remain’d here, off and on, first and last, above 
three Year more; during which Time our Number encreas’d so, especially at 
first, that we were once eight hundred Men, stout brave Fellows, and as good 
Sailors as any in the World. Our Number decreas’d afterwards upon several 
Occasions; such as the going Abroad to Cruise, wandering to the South Part of 
the Island, (as above) getting on Board European Ships, and the like. 

After I perceiv’d that a great many of our Men were gone off, and had carry’d 
their Wealth with them, I began to cast about in my own Thoughts how I should 
make my Way Home also: Innumerable Difficulties presented to my View; 
when at last, an Account of some of our Mens Escape into Persia encourag’d 
me. The Story was this: One of the small Barks we had taken, went to Guzaratte 
to get Rice, and having secur’d a Cargo, but not loaded it, ten of our Men 
resolv’d to attempt their Escape; and accordingly they drest themselves like 
Merchant-Strangers, and bought several Sorts of Goods there, such as an 
Englishman, who they found there, assisted them to buy; and with their Bales, 
(but in them pack’d up all the rest of their Money) they went up to Bassora in 


the Gulph of Persia, and so travell’d as Merchants with the Caravan to Aleppo, 
and we never heard any more of them, but that they went clean off with all their 
Cargo. 

This fill’?d my Head with Schemes for my own Deliverance; but however, it 
was a Year more before I attempted any Thing, and not till I found that many of 
our Men shifted off, some and some, nor did any of them miscarry; some went 
one Way, some another; some lost their Money, and some sav’d it; nay, some 
carry’d it away with them, and some left it behind them: As for me, I discover’d 
my Intentions to no Body, but made them all believe I would stay here till some 
of them should come and fetch me off, and pretended to make every Man that 
went off promise to come for me, if it ever was in his Power, and gave every one 
of them Signals to make for me, when they came back, upon which I would 
certainly come off to them. At the same Time nothing was more certain, than 
that I intended from the Beginning to get away from the Island, as soon as I 
could any Way make my Way with Safety to any Part of the World. 

It was still above two Years after this that I remain’d in the Island; nor could I, 
in all that Time, find any probable Means for removing my self with Safety. 

One of the Ways I thought to have made my Escape was this: I went to Sea in 
a Long-boat a fishing, (as we often did) and having a Sail to the Boat, we were 
out two or three Days together; at length it came into my Thoughts that we might 
Cruise about the Island in this Long-boat, a great Way, and perhaps some 
Adventure might happen to us which we might make something of; so I told 
them I had a Mind to make a Voyage with the Long-boat to see what would 
happen. 

To this Purpose we built upon her, made a State-Room in the Middle, and 
clapt four Patareroes upon her Gunnel, and away we went, being sixteen stout 
Fellows in the Boat, not reckoning my self: Thus we ran away, as it were, from 
the rest of our Crew, tho’ not a Man of us knew our own Minds as to whither we 
were going, or upon what Design. In this Frolick we ran South quite away to the 
Bay of St. Angustine’s, in the Latitude of 24 Degrees, where the Ships from 
Europe often put in for Water and Provisions. 

Here we put in, not knowing well what to do next; I thought myself 
disappointed very much that we saw no European Ship here, tho’ afterwards I 
saw my Mistake, and found that it was better for us that we were in that Port 
first: We went boldly on Shore; for as to the Natives, we understood how to 
manage them well enough, knew all their Customs, and the Manner of their 
treating with Strangers as to Peace or War; their Temper, and how to oblige 
them, or behave if they were disoblig’d; so we went, I say, boldly on Shore, and 
there we began to chaffer with them for some Provisions, such as we wanted. 


We had not been here above two or three Days, but that, early in the Morning, 
the Weather thick and haizy, we heard several Guns fire at Sea; we were not at a 
Loss to know what they meant, and that it was certainly some European Ships 
coming in, and who gave the Signal to one another that they had made the Land, 
which they could easily see from the Sea, tho’ we, who were also within the 
Bay, could not see them from the Shore: However, in a few Hours, the Weather 
clearing up, wet saw plainly five large Ships, three with English Colours, and 
two with Dutch, standing into the Bay, and in about four or five Hours more they 
came to an Anchor. 

A little while after they were come to an Anchor, their Boats began to come 
on Shore to the usual Watering-place to fill their Casks; and while they were 
doing that, the rest of the Men look’d about them a little, as usual, tho’ at first 
they did not stir very far from their Boats. 

I had now a nice Game to play, as any Man in the World ever had: It was 
absolutely necessary for us to speak with these Men; and yet how to speak with 
them, and not have them speak with us in a Manner that we should not like, that 
was the main Point: It was with a great deal of Impatience that we lay still one 
whole Day, and saw their Boats come on Shore, and go on Board again, and we 
were so irresolute all the while, that we knew not what to do; at last I told my 
Men, it was absolutely necessary we should speak with them, and seeing we 
could not agree upon the Method how to do it friendly and fairly, I was resolv’d 
to do it by Force, and that if they would take my Advice, we would place 
ourselves in Ambuscade upon the Land somewhere, that we might see them 
when they were on Shore, and the first Man that straggled from the rest we 
would clap in upon and seize him, and three or four of them if we could. As for 
our Boat, we had secur’d it in a Creek three or four Miles up the Country, where 
it was secure enough out of their Reach or Knowledge. 

With this Resolution we plac’d ourselves in two Gangs; eleven of us in one 
Place, and only three of us in another, and very close we lay: The Place we chose 
for our Ambuscade was on the Side of a rising Ground almost a Mile from the 
Watering-place, but where we could see them all come towards the Shore, and 
see them if they did but set their Foot on Shore. 

As we understood afterwards, they had the Knowledge of our being upon the 
Island, but knew not in what Part of it, and were therefore very cautious and 
wary how they went on Shore, and came all very well arm’d. This gave us a new 
Difficulty, for in the very first Excursion that any of them made from the 
Watering-place, there was not less than twenty of them, all well arm’d, and they 
pass’d by in our Sight; but as we were out of their Sight we were all very well 
pleas’d with seeing them go by, and being not oblig’d to meddle with them, or 


show our selves. 

But we had not long lain in this Circumstance, but, by what Occasion we 
knew not, five of the Gentlemen Tarrs were pleas’d to be willing to go no farther 
with their Companions; and thinking all safe behind them, because they had 
found no Disturbance in their going out, came back the same Way, straggling 
without any Guard or Regard. 

I thought now was our Time to show our selves; so taking them as they came 
by the Place where we lay in Ambuscade, we plac’d ourselves just in their Way, 
and as they were entring a little Thicket of Trees, we appear’d; and calling to 
them in English, told them they were our Prisoners; that if they yielded, we 
would use them very well, but if they offer’d to resist, they should have no 
Quarter: One of them looking behind, as if he would show us a Pair of Heels, I 
call’d to him, and told him, if he attempted to run for it, he was a dead Man, 
unless he could out-run a Musquet-Bullet; and that we would soon let him see 
we had more Men in our Company; and so giving the Signal appointed, our three 
Men, who lay at a Distance, shew’d themselves in the Rear. 

When they saw this, one of them, who appear’d as their Leader, but was only 
the Purser’s Clerk, ask’d, Who we were they must yield to? And if we were 
Christians? I told them, jestingly, We were good honest Christian Pirates, and 
belong’d to Captain Avery, (not at all letting them know that I was Avery 
himself) and if they yielded it was enough; that we assur’d them they should 
have fair Quarter and good Usage upon our Honour; but that they must resolve 
immediately, or else they would be surrounded with 500 Men, and we could not 
answer for what they might do to them. 

They yielded presently upon this News, and deliver’d their Arms; and we 
carry’d them away to our Tent, which we had built near the Place where our 
Boat lay. Here I enter’d into a particular serious Discourse with them about 
Captain Avery, for ‘twas this I wanted, upon several Accounts: First, I wanted to 
enquire what News they had had of us in Europe? and then to give them Ideas of 
our Numbers and Power as romantick as I could. 

They told us, that they had heard of the great Booty Captain Avery had taken 
in the Bay of Bengale; and among the rest, a bloody Story was related of Avery 
himself, viz. That he ravish’d the Great Mogul’s Daughter, who was going to be 
marry’d to the Prince of Pegu; that we ravish’d and forc’d all the Ladies 
attending her Train, and then threw them into the Sea, or cut their Throats; and 
that we had gotten a Booty of ten Millions in Gold and Silver, besides an 
inestimable Treasure of Jewels, Diamonds, Pearls, &c. but that we had 
committed most inhuman Barbarities on the innocent People that fell into our 
Hands. They then told us, but in a broken imperfect Account, how the Great 


Mogul had resented it; and that he had raised a great Army against the English 
Factories, resolving to root them out of his Dominions; but that the Company 
had appeas’d him by Presents, and by assuring him that the Men who did it, 
were Rebels to the English Government, and that the Queen of England would 
hang them all when ever they could be taken. I smil’d at that, and told them, 
Captain Avery would give them Leave to hang him, and all his Men, when they 
could take them; but that I could assure him they were too strong to be taken; 
that if the Government of England went about to provoke them, Captain Avery 
would soon make those Seas too hot for the English, and they might even give 
over their East-India Trade, for they little thought Circumstances Captain Avery 
was in. 

This I did, as well to know what Notions you had of us in England, as to give 
a formidable Account of us, and of our Circumstances to England, which I knew 
might be of Use to us several Ways hereafter. Then I made him tell his Part, 
which he did freely enough; he told us, that indeed they had receiv’d an Account 
in England that we were exceeding strong; that we had several Gangs of Pirates 
from the Spanish West-Indies, that had taken great Booties there, and were gone 
all to Madagascar to join Captain Avery; that he had taken three great East-India 
Ships, one Dutch, and two Portuguese, which they had converted into Men of 
War; that he had 6000 Men under his Command; that he had twelve Ships, 
whereof three carry’d 60 Guns a-piece, and six more of them, from 40 to 50 
Guns; that they had built a large Fort to secure their Habitations; and that they 
had two large Towns, one on one Side, one on the other of a River, cover’d by 
the said Fort, and two great Platforms or Batteries of Guns to defend the 
Entrance where their Ships rode; that they had an immense invaluable Treasure; 
and that it was said, Captain Avery was resolv’d to People the whole Island of 
Madagascar with Europeans, and to get Women from Jamaica and the Leeward 
Islands; and that it was not doubted but he would subdue, and make himself 
King of that Country, if he was let alone a little longer. 

I had enjoin’d my Men, in the first Place, not to let him know that I was Avery, 
but that I was one of his Captains; and in the next Place, not to say a Word but 
just Ay, and No, as Things occurr’d, and leave the rest to me. I heard him 
patiently out in all the Particulars above, and when he had done, I told him it was 
true, Captain Avery was in the Island of Madagascar, and that several other 
Societies of Buccaneers and Freebooters were join’d him from the Spanish West- 
Indies; for, said I, the Plenty and Ease of our living here is such, and we are so 
safe from all the World, that we do not doubt but we shall be twenty thousand 
Men in a very little Time, when two Ships which we have sent to the West-Indies 
shall come back, and shall have told the Buccaneers at the Bay of Campeachy, 


how we live here. 

But, said I, you in England greatly wrong Captain Avery, our General, (so I 
call’d myself, to advance our Credit) for I can assure you, that except plundering 
the Ship, and taking that immense Booty which he got in the great Ship where 
the Great Mogul’s Daughter was, there was not the least Injury done to the Lady, 
no Ravishing or Violence to her, or any of her Attendance; and this, said I, you 
may take of my certain Knowledge; for, said I, I was on Board the Ship with our 
General all the while: And if any of the Princess’s Women were lain with, said I, 
on Board the other Ship, as I believe most of them were, yet it was done with 
their own Consent and good Will, and no otherwise; and they were all dismiss’d 
afterwards, without so much as being put in Fear or Apprehensions of Life or 
Honour. 

This I assur’d him, (as indeed it was just) and told him, I hop’d, if ever he 
came safe to England, he would do Captain Avery, and all of us, Justice in that 
particular Case. 

As to our being well fortify’d on the Island, and our Numbers, I assur’d them 
all they were far from thinking too much of us; that we had a very good Fleet, 
and a very good Harbour for them; that we were not afraid of any Force from 
Europe, either by Land or Water; that it was, indeed, in vain to pretend to attack 
us by Force; that the only Way for the Government of England to bring us back 
to our Duty, would be to send a Proclamation from England with the Queen’s 
Pardon for our General and all his People, if they came in by a certain Time: 
And, added I, we know you want Money in England, I dare say, said I, our 
General, Captain Avery, and his particular Gang, who have the main Riches, 
would not grudge to advance five or six Millions of Ducats to the Government, 
to give them Leave to return in Peace to England, and sit down quietly with the 
rest. 

This Discourse, I suppose, was the Ground of the Rumour you have had in 
England, That Avery had offer’d to come in and submit, and would give six 
Millions for his Pardon: For as these Men were soon after this dismiss’d, and 
went back to England, there is no Doubt but they gave a particular Account of 
the Conference they had with me, who they call’d one of Captain Avery’s 
Captains. 

We kept these five Men six or seven Days, and we pretended to show them the 
Country from some of the Hills, calling it all our own, and pointing every Way 
how many Miles we extended ourselves; we made them believe also that all the 
rest of the Country was at our Disposal, that the whole Island was at our Beck; 
we told them we had Treasure enough to enrich the whole Kingdom of England; 
that our General had several Millions in Diamonds, and we had many Tuns of 


Silver and Gold; that we had fifty large Barns full of all Sorts of Goods, as well 
European as Indian; and that it would be truly the best Way for England to do as 
they said, namely, to invite us all Home by a Proclamation with a Pardon: And if 
they would do this, said I, they can ask no reasonable Sum, but our General 
might advance it; besides, getting Home such a Body of stout able Seamen as we 
were, such a Number of Ships, and such a Quantity of rich Goods. 

We had several long Discourses with them upon these Heads, and our frequent 
offering this Part to them with a Kind of feeling Warmth, (for it was what we all 
desir’d) has caus’d, I doubt not, the Rumour of such great Offers made by us, 
and of a Letter sent by me to the Queen, to beg her Majesty’s Pardon for myself 
and my Company, and offering ten Millions of Money Advance to the Queen for 
the publick Service: All which is a meer Fiction of the Brain of those which have 
publish’d it; neither were we in any Condition to make such an Offer; neither did 
I, or any of my Crew or Company, ever write a Letter or Petition to the Queen, 
or to any one in the Government, or make any Application in the Case other than 
as above, which was only Matter of Conversation or private Discourse. 

Nor were we so strong in Men or Ships, or any Thing like it. You have heard 
of the Number of Ships which we had now with us, which amounted to two 
Ships and a Sloop, and no more, except the Prize in which we took the Mogul’s 
Daughter; (which Ship we call’d, The Great Mogul) but she was fit for nothing, 
for she would neither sail or steer worth a Farthing, and indeed was fit for no 
Use but a Hulk, or a Guard-Ship. 

As to Numbers of Men, they bely’d us strangely, and particularly, they seem’d 
only to mistake Thousands for Hundreds: For whereas they told us, that you in 
England had a Report of our being six thousand Men, I must acknowledge that I 
think we were never, when we were at the most, above six hundred; and at the 
Time when I quitted the Country, I left about one hundered and eight Men there, 
and no more, and I am assur’d, all the Number that now remains there, is not 
above twenty two Men, no, not in the whole Island. 

Well, we thought, however, that it was no Business of ours at that Time to 
undeceive them in their high Opinion of our great Strength, so we took Care to 
magnify ourselves, and the Strength of our General, (meaning myself) that they 
might carry the Story to England, depending upon it, That a Tale loses nothing 
in the carrying. When they told us of our Fort, and the Batteries at the Mouth of 
the River where our Ships lie, we insinuated, that it was a Place where we did 
not fear all the Fleets in the World attacking us; and when they told us of the 
Number of Men, we strove to make them believe that they were much many 
more. 

At length, the poor Men began to be tir’d of us, and indeed we began to be 


tir’d of them; for we began to be afraid very much that they would prye a little 
Way into our Affairs, and that a little too narrowly that Way; so as they began to 
sollicit their Deliverance, we began to listen to their Importunities: In a Word, 
we agreed to dismiss them; and accordingly we gave them Leave to go away to 
the Watering-place, as if they had made their Escape from us; which they did, 
carrying away their Heads full of all those unlikely projected Things which you 
have heard above. 

In all this, however, I had not the good Luck to advance one Step towards my 
own Escape; and here is one Thing remarkable, viz. That the great Mass of 
Wealth I had gotten together, was so far from forwarding my Deliverance, that it 
really was the only Thing that hinder’d it most effectually; and I was so sensible 
of it, that I resolv’d once to be gone, and leave all my Wealth behind me, except 
some Jewels, as several of our Men had done already: For many of them were so 
impatient of staying here, that they found Means to get away, some and some, 
with no more Money than they could carry about them; particularly, thirteen of 
our Men made themselves a Kind of Shaloup with a Mast and Sail, and went for 
the Red Sea, having two Patareroes for her Defence, and every Man a thousand 
Pieces of Eight, and no more, except that one Macmow an Irishman, who was 
their Captain, had five Rubies and a Diamond, which he got among the Plunder 
of the Mogul’s Ship. 

These Men, as I heard, gat safe to Mocca in the Arabian Gulph, where they 
fetch the Coffee, and their Captain manag’d for them all so well, that of Pirates 
he made them Merchants, laid out all the Stock in Coffee, and got a Vessel to 
carry it up the Red Sea to Sues, where they sold it to the Factors for the 
European Merchants, and came all safe to Alexandria, where they parted the 
Money again; and then every one separated as they thought fit, and went their 
own Way. 

We heard of this by mere Accident afterwards, and I confess I envy’d their 
Success; and tho’ it was a great while after this that I took a like Run, yet you 
may be sure I form’d a Resolution from that Time to do the like; and most of the 
Time that I stay’d after this, was employ’d in picking out a suitable Gang that I 
might depend upon, as well to trust with the Secret of my going away, as to take 
with me; and on whom I might depend, and they on me, for keeping one 
another’s Council when we should come into Europe. 

It was in Pursuit of this Resolution that I went this little Voyage to the South 
of the Island, and the Gang I took with me prov’d very trusty, but we found no 
Opportunity then for our Escape: Two of the Men that we took Prisoners would 
fain have gone with us, but we resolv’d to trust none of them with the real and 
true Discovery of our Circumstances; and as we had made them believe mighty 


Things of ourselves, and of the Posture of our Settlement, that we had 5000 
Men, 12 Men of War, and the like, we were resolv’d they should carry the 
Delusion away with them, and that no Body should undeceive them; because, 
tho’ we had not such an immense Wealth as was reported, and so as to be able to 
offer ten Millions for our Pardon, yet we had a very great Treasure; and, being 
nothing near so strong as they had imagin’d, we might have been made a Prey, 
with all our Riches, to any Set of Adventurers who might undertake to attempt 
us, by Consent of the Government of England, and make the Expedition, No 
Purchase no Pay. 

For this Reason we civily declin’d them, told them we had Wealth enough, 
and therefore did not now Cruise Abroad as we used to do, unless we should 
hear of another Wedding of a King’s Daughter; or unless some rich Fleet, or 
some Heathen Kingdom was to be attempted; and that therefore a new Comer, or 
any Body of new Comers, could do themselves no good by coming over to us: If 
any Gang of Pirates or Buccaneers would go upon their Adventures, and when 
they had made themselves rich, would come and settle with us, we would take 
them into our Protection, and give them Land to build Towns and Habitations for 
themselves, and so in Time we might become a great Nation, and inhabit the 
whole Island: I told them, the Romans themselves were, at first, no better than 
such a Gang of Rovers as we were; and who knew but our General, Captain 
Avery, might lay the Foundation of as great an Empire as they. 

These big Words amaz’d the Fellows, and answer’d my End to a Tittle; for 
they told such Rhodomantading Stories of us, when they came back to their 
Ships, and from them it spread so universally all over the East-Indies, (for they 
were Outwardbound) that none of the English or Dutch Ships would come near 
Madagascar again, if they could help it, for a great while, for Fear of us; and we, 
who were soon after this dwindled away to less than 100 Men, were very glad to 
have them think us too strong to meddle with, or so strong that no Body durst 
come near us. 

After these Men were gone, we rov’d about to the East Side of the Island, and 
in a Word, knew not what to do, or what Course to take, for we durst not put out 
to Sea in such a Bauble of a Boat as we had under us; but tir’d at last, we came 
back to the South Point of the Island again; in our rounding the Island we saw a 
great English-built Ship at Sea, but at too far Distance to speak with her; and if it 
had not, we knew not what to have said to her, for we were not strong enough to 
attack her: We judg’d by her Course, she stood away from the Isle of St. 
Maurice or Mauritius, for the Cape of Good Hope, and must, as we suppos’d, 
come from the Malabar Coast, bound Home for England; so we let her go. 

We are now return’d back to our Settlement on the North Part of the Island; 


and I have singl’d out about 12 or 13 bold brave Fellows, with whom I am 
resolv’d to venture to the Gulph of Persia; twenty more of our Men have agreed 
to carry us thither as Passengers in the Sloop, and try their own Fortunes 
afterwards, for they allow we are enough to go together. We resolve, when we 
come to Bassaro, to separate into three Companies, as if we did not know one 
another; to dress ourselves as Merchants, for now we look like Hell-hounds and 
Vagabonds; but when we are well dress’d, we expect to look as other Men do. If 
I come thither, I purpose, with two more, to give my Companions the Slip, and 
travel as Armenians thro’ Persia to the Caspian Sea, so to Constantinople; and I 
doubt not we shall, one Way or other, find our Way, with our Merchandize and 
Money, to come into France, if not quite Home to my own Country. Assure 
yourself, when I arrive in any Part of Christendom, I will give you a farther 
Account of my Adventures. 

Your Friend and Servant, 

AVERY. 

The End of the First Letter. 


A SECOND LETTER 


SIR, 

I WROTE my last Letter to you from Madagascar, where I had continu’d so 
long till my People began to drop from me, some and some, and, indeed, I had, 
at last, but few left; so that I began to apprehend they would give an Account in 
Europe, how weak I was, and how easy it was to attack me; nay, and to make 
their Peace, might some of them, at least, offer their Service to be Pilots to my 
Port, and might guide the Fleets or Ships that should attempt me. 

With these Apprehensions, I not only was uneasy myself, but made all my Men 
uneasy too; for, as I was resolv’d to attempt my own Escape, I did not care how 
many of my Men went before me: But this you must take with you by the Bye, 
that I never let them imagine that I intended to stir from the Spot myself; I mean, 
after my Return from the Ramble that I had taken round the Island, of which I 
have given you an Account; but, that I resolv’d to take up my Rest in 
Madagascar as long as I liv’d; indeed, before, I said otherwise, as I wrote you 
before, and made them all promise to fetch me away, but now I gave it out that I 
was resolv’d to live and die here; and therefore, a little before I resolv’d upon 
going, I set to Work to build me a new House, and to plant me a pretty Garden at 
a Distance from our Fort; only I had a select Company, to whom I 
communicated every Thing, and who resolv’d that, at last, we would go 
altogether, but that we would do it our own Way. 

When I had finish’d my new House, (and a mighty Palace you would say it 
was, if you had been to see it) I remov’d to it, with eight of the Gang that were to 
be my Fellow adventurers; and to this Place we carry’d all our private Wealth, 
that is to say, Jewels and Gold; as to our Share of Silver, as it was too heavy to 
remove, and must be done in Publick, I was oblig’d to leave it behind; but we 
had a Stratagem for that too, and it was thus: 

We had a Sloop, as you have heard, and she lay in our Harbour, ‘tis true; but 
she lay ready to sail upon any Occasion; and the Men, who were of our 
Confederacy, who were not with me at my Country-house, were twelve in 
Number: These Men made a Proposal, that they would take the Sloop, and go 
away to the Coast of Malabar, or where else they could speed to their Mind, and 
buy a Fraight of Rice for the publick Account: In a free State as we were, every 
Body was free to go wherever they would, so that no Body oppos’d them; the 


only Dispute at any Time, was about taking the Vessel we had to go in: 
However, as these Men seem’d only to act upon the publick Account, and to go 
to buy Provisions, no Body offer’d to deny them the Sloop, so they prepar’d for 
their Voyage: Just as they were ready to go, one of them starts it to the rest, that 
it was very hazardous and difficult to run such a Length every now and then to 
get a little Rice, and if they would go, why should they not bring a good 
Quantity? This was soon resolv’d; so they agreed, they should take Money with 
them to buy a good Ship wherever they could find her, and then to buy a 
Loading of Rice to fill her up, and so come away with her. 

When this was agreed, they resolv’d to take no Money out of the grand Stock, 
but to take such Mens Money as were gone, and had left their Money behind; 
and this being consented to, truly, my Friends took the Occasion, and took all 
their own Money, and mine, (being 64 little Chests of Pieces of Eight) and 
carry’d it on Board, as if it had been of Men that were Prick’d-run, and no Body 
took any Notice of it. These twelve Men had also now got twelve more with 
them, under Pretence of manning a Ship, if we should buy one, and in this Pickle 
away they put to Sea. 

We had due Notice of every Thing that was done; and having a Signal given 
of the Time they resolv’d to go, we pack’d up all our Treasure, and began our 
March to the Place appointed, which from our Quarters was about forty Mile 
farther North. 

Our Habitation, that is to say, my new House, was about sixteen Miles up the 
Country, so that the rest of our People could have no Notice of our March, 
neither did they miss us, at least, as I heard of, for we never heard any more of 
them; nor can I imagine what Condition or Circumstance they can be in at 
present, if they are still upon the Place, as, however, I believe some of them are. 

We join’d our Comrades, with a great Deal of Ease, about three Days 
afterwards, for we march’d but softly, and they lay by for us: The Night before 
we went on Board, we made them a Signal by Fire, as we had appointed to let 
them know where we were, and that we were at Hand; so they sent their Boat 
and fetch’d us off, and we embark’d without any Notice taken by the Rest. 

As we were now loose, and at Sea, our next Business was to resolve whither 
we should go; and I soon govern’d the Point, resolving for Bassaro in the Gulph 
of Persia, where I knew we might shift for ourselves: Accordingly, we steer’d 
away for the Arabian Coast, and had good Weather for some Time, even till we 
made the Land at a great Distance, when we steer’d Eastward along the Shore. 

We saw several Ships, in our Way, bound to and from the Red Sea, as we 
suppos’d, and, at another Time, we would have been sure to have spoken with 
them: But, we had done Pirating; our Business now was, how to get off, and 


make our Way to some Retreat, where we might enjoy what we had got; so we 
took no Notice of any Thing by the Way; but, when we was thus sailing merrily 
along, the Weather began to change, the Evening grew black and cloudy, and 
threaten’d a Storm: We were in Sight or a little Island, (I know nothing of its 
Name) under which we might have anchor’d with Safety enough, but our People 
made light of it, and went on. 

About an Hour after Sun-set the Wind began to rise, and blew hard at N. E. 
and at N. E. by N. and in two Hours Time encreas’d to such a Tempest, as in all 
my Rambles I never met with the like; we were not able to carry a Knot of Sail, 
or to know what to do, but to stow every Thing close, and let her drive; and, in 
this Condition we continu’d all the Night, all the next Day, and Part of the Night 
after; towards Morning the Storm abated a little, but not so as to give us any 
Prospect of pursuing our voyage; all the Ease we had, was, that we could just 
carry a little Sail to steddy the Vessel, and run away before it; which we did at 
that violent Rate, that we never abated ‘till we made Land on the East Side of 
Madagascar, the very Island we came from, only on the other Side of the Island. 

However, we were glad we had any Place to run to for Harbour; so we put in 
under the Lee of a Point of Land that gave us Shelter from the Wind, and where 
we came to an Anchor, after being all of us almost dead with the Fatigue; and, if 
our Sloop had not been an extraordinary Sea-boat, she could never have born 
such a Sea, for twelve Days together, as we were in, the worst I ever saw before 
or since. We lay here, to refresh ourselves, about twenty Days; and, indeed, the 
Wind blew so hard all the while, that if we had been dispos’d to go to Sea, we 
could not have done it; and, being here, about seven of our Men began to repent 
their Bargain, and left us, which I was not sorry for. It seems, the principal 
Reason of their looking back, was, their being of those who had left their Money 
behind them. They did not leave us without our Consent, and therefore our 
Carpenters built them a Boat, during the three Weeks we stay’d here, and fitted it 
very handsomely for them, with a Cabin for their Convenience, and a Mast and 
Sail, with which they might very well sail round to our Settlement, as we 
suppose they did: We gave them Fire-arms and Ammunition sufficient, and left 
them furnishing themselves with Provisions; and this, we suppose, was the Boat, 
tho’ with other Men in it, which adventur’d afterwards as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope, and was taken up by a Portugese in Distress, by which Means they 
got Passage for themselves to Lisbone, pretending they had made their Escape 
from the Pirates at Madagascar; but we were told, that the Portuguese Captain 
took a good deal of their Money from them, under Pretence of keeping it from 
his own Seamen; and that when they came on Shore, and began to claim it, he 
threaten’d them with taking them up, and prosecuting them for Pirates, which 


made them compound with him, and take about 10000 Dollars for above 
120000, which they had with them; which, by the Way, was but a scurvy Trick: 
They had, it seems, a considerable Quantity of Gold among them, which they 
had the Wit to conceal from the Captain of the Ship, and which was enough for 
such Fellows as them, and more than they well knew what to do with; so that 
they were rich enough still, tho’ the Portugal Captain was nevertheless a Knave 
for all that. 

We left them here, as I have said, and put to Sea again; and, in about twenty 
Days Sail, having pretty good Weather, we arriv’d at the Gulph of Persia: It 
would be too long to give you an Account of the particular Fortunes of some of 
our People after this, the Variety of which would fill a Volume by itself: But, in 
the first Place, we, who were determin’d to travel, went on Shore at Bassaro, 
leaving the rest of our Men to buy Rice, and load the larger Vessel back to their 
Comrades, which they promis’d to do; but how far they perform’d I know not. 

We were thirteen of us that went on Shore here; from whence we hir’d a kind 
of Barge, or rather a Bark, which, after much Difficulty, and very unhandy 
Doings of the Men who we had hir’d, brought us to Babylon, or Bagdat, as it is 
now call’d. 

Our Treasure was so great, that if it had been known what we had about us, I 
am of Opinion we should never have troubl’d Europe with our Company: 
However, we gat safe to Babylon or Bagdat, where we kept ourselves Incog for a 
while, took a House by ourselves, and lay four or five Days still, till we had got 
Vests and long Gowns made to appear Abroad in as Armenian Merchants. After 
we had got Cloaths, and look’d like other People, we began to appear Abroad; 
and I, that from the Beginning had meditated my Escape by myself, began now 
to put it into Practice; and, walking one Morning upon the Bank of the River 
Euphrates, I mus’d with myself what Course I should take to make off, and get 
quite away from the Gang, and let them not so much as suspect me. 

While I was walking here, comes up one of my Comrades, and one who I 
always took for my particular Friend: I know what you are employ’d in, said he, 
while you seem only to be musing, and refreshing yourself with the cool Breeze. 
Why, said I, what am I musing about? Why, said he, you are studying how you 
should get away from us; but, muse upon it as long as you will, says he, you 
shall never go without me, for I am resolv’d to go with you which Way soever 
you take. “Tis true, says I, I was musing which Way I should go, but not which 
Way I should go without you; for tho’ I would be willing to part Company, yet 
you cannot think I would go alone; and you know I have chosen you out from all 
the Company to be the Partner of all my Adventures. 

Very well, says he, but I am to tell you now, that it is not only necessary that 


we should not go all together; but, our Men have all concluded, that we should 
make our Escape every one for himself, and should separate as we could; so that 
you need make no Secret of your Design any more than of the Way you intend to 
take. 

I was glad enough of this News, and it made me very easy in the Preparations 
we made for our setting out: And, the first Thing we did, was, to get us more 
Cloaths, having some made of one Fashion, some of another; but, my Friend and 
I, who resolv’d to keep together, made us Cloaths after the Fashion of the 
Armenian Merchants, whose Country we pretended to travel through. 

In the mean Time, five of our Men dress’d like Merchants; and, laying out 
their Money in Raw Silk, and Wrought Silks, and other Goods of the Country, 
proper for Europe, (in which they were directed by an English Merchant there) 
resolv’d to take the usual Rout, and travel by the Caravans from Babylon to 
Alleppo, and so to Scanderoon, and we staid and saw them and their Bales go off 
in Boats for a great Town on the Euphrates, where the Caravans begin to take up 
the Passengers; the other six divided themselves, one Half of them went for 
Agra, the Country of the Great Mogul, resolving to go down the River Hoogly to 
Bengal; but whither they went afterward or what Course they took, I never 
knew, neither whether they really went at all or not. 

The other three went by Sea, in a Persian Vessel, back from the Red Sea to 
the Gulf of Mocca, and I heard of them all three at Marseilles; but whither they 
went afterwards I never knew, nor could I come to speak with them even there. 

As for me and my Friend, we first laid out all the Silver we had in European 
Ware, such as we knew would vend at Ispahan, which we carry’d upon twelve 
Camels; and hiring some Servants, as well for our Guide as our Guard, we set 
out. 

The Servants we hir’d were a Kind of Arab, but rather looking like the Great 
Mogul’s people, than real Arabians; and when we came into Persia, we found 
they were look’d upon as no better than Dogs, and were not only used ill, but 
that we were used ill for their Sakes; and after we were come three Days into the 
Persian Dominions, we found ourselves oblig’d to part with them; so we gave 
them three Dollars a Man to go back again. 

They understood their Business very well, and knew well enough what was 
the Reason of it, though we did not. However, we found we had committed a 
great Mistake in it; for we perceiv’d that they were so exasperated at being 
turn’d off, that they vowed to be revenged; and, indeed, they had their Revenge 
to the Full; for the same Day, at Night, they return’d in the Dark, and set eleven 
Houses on Fire in the Town where we quartered; which, by the Way, had gone 
near to have cost me my Life, and would certainly have done so, if in the Hurry I 


had not seiz’d one of the Incendiaries and deliver’d him up to them. 

The People were so provok’d at him that was taken that they fell upon him 
with all possible Fury as the common Incendiary and Burner of the Town, and 
presently quitted us (for they had before vowed our Destruction) but, as I said, 
quitted us immediately, and thronged about the Wretch they had taken; and, 
indeed, I made no Question but that they would have immediately murder’d him 
(nay, that they would have torn him in Pieces before they parted with him). But 
after they had vented their Rage at him for some Time with all possible 
Reproaches and Indignities, they carry’d him before the Cadi, or Judge of the 
Place. The Cadi, a wise, grave Man, answered, no, he would not judge him at 
that Time, for they were too hot and passionate to do Justice; but they should 
come with him in the Morning, when they were cool, and he would hear them. 

It is true this was a most excellent Step of the Cadi as to the right Way of 
doing Justice; but it did not prove the most expedient in the present Occasion, 
though that was none of his Fault neither; for in the Night the Fellow got out of 
their Hands, by what Means or by whose Assistance I never heard to this Day; 
and the Cadi fined the Town in a considerable Sum for letting a Man accused of 
a capital Crime make his Escape before he was adjudged, and, as we call it, 
discharged according to Law. 

This was an eminent Instance of the Justice of these People; and though they 
were doubly enraged at the Escape of the Fellow, who, without Doubt, was 
guilty, yet they never open’d their Mouths against the Cadi; but acquiesc’d in his 
Judgment, as in that of an Oracle, and submitted to the national Censure, or 
Censure according to the Custom of their Nation, which he had pass’d upon 
them in their publick Capacity for the Escape of the Man. 

We were willing to get out of this Place as soon as we could; for we found the 
Peoples Rage, which wanted an Object to vent itself upon, began to threaten us 
again: So having pack’d up our Goods, and gotten five ordinary Camel-Drivers 
for our Servants in the Country, we set out again. 

The Roads in Persia are not so much frequented, as to be well accommodated 
with Inns, so that several Times we were oblig’d to lodge upon the Ground in the 
Way; but our new Servants took Care to furnish us with Lodging; for as soon as 
we let them know we wanted Rest, and inclin’d to stop, they set up a Tent for us, 
in so short a Time, that we were scarce able to imagine it possible, and under this 
we encamp’d, our Camels being just by us, and our Servants and Bales lying all 
hard by. 

Once or twice we lodg’d in publick Inns, built at the King of Persia’s Charge: 
These are fair large Buildings, built square, like a large Inn, they have all of 
them large Stables, and good Forrage for the Camels and Horses, and 


Apartments for perhaps two or three hundred People, and they are call’d 
Caravansera’s, as being built to entertain whole Caravans of Travellers: On the 
great Roads to Tauris and the Side of Turky they are all fortify’d, and are able to 
entertain five or six Thousand People, and have a Stock to furnish what Number 
of Men can come with Provisions; nay, it has been known, that whole armies of 
the Persians have on their March been furnish’d with Provisions in one of these 
Caravansera’s, and that they have kill’d 2000 Sheep for them in one Night’s 
Time. 

In this Manner we travell’d to Ispahan, the Capital of Persia, where appearing 
as Merchants, and with several Camels loaden with Merchandize, we pass’d all 
Possibility of Suspicion, and being perfectly easy, we continu’d here some Time, 
sold our Cargoes, and would gladly have remitted the Money to other Places, as 
for Constantinople in particular; but we found the Turks and Persians have no 
such Thing as an Exchange, by Bills running between them and other Nations, 
no, nor between one Town and another. 

We were invited here by a sudden Accident to have gone Home by the 
Caspian Sea and Astracan, so thro’ Muscovy; but I had heard so much of the 
Barbarity of the Russians, the dangerous Navigation of the Caspian Sea by 
Reason of the Calms and Shoals, the Hazard of being robb’d by the Tartars on 
the River Wolga, and the like, that I chose to travel to Constantinople, a Journey 
through Desarts, over Mountains and Wastes, among so many Sorts of 
Barbarians, that I would run any Kind of Hazards by Sea, before I would attempt 
such a Thing again. 

It would deserve another History to let you into all the different Circumstances 
of this Journey; how well I was us’d by some, and how ill by others; nay, how 
well by some Mahometans, how ill by some Christians: But it shall suffice to tell 
you, that I am at present at Constantinople; and, tho’ I write this here, I do not 
purpose to send it to you till I come to Marseilles in France; from whence I 
intend to go and live in some inland Town, where, as they have, perhaps, no 
Notion of the Sea, so they will not be inquisitive after us. 

Iam, &c. 


FINIS. 


DICKORY CRONKE 
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PREFACE 


The formality of a preface to this little book might have been very well 
omitted, if it were not to gratify the curiosity of some inquisitive people, who, I 
foresee, will be apt to make objections against the reality of the narrative. 

Indeed the public has too often been imposed upon by fictitious stories, and 
some of a very late date, so that I think myself obliged by the usual respect 
which is paid to candid and impartial readers, to acquaint them, by way of 
introduction, with what they are to expect, and what they may depend upon, and 
yet with this caution too, that it is an indication of ill nature or ill manners, if not 
both, to pry into a secret that is industriously concealed. 

However, that there may be nothing wanting on my part, I do hereby assure 


the reader, that the papers from whence the following sheets were extracted, are 
now in town, in the custody of a person of unquestionable reputation, who, I will 
be bold to say, will not only be ready, but proud, to produce them upon a good 
occasion, and that I think is as much satisfaction as the nature of this case 
requires. 

As to the performance, it can signify little now to make an apology upon that 
account, any farther than this, that if the reader pleases he may take notice that 
what he has now before him was collected from a large bundle of papers, most 
of which were writ in shorthand, and very ill-digested. However, this may be 
relied upon, that though the language is something altered, and now and then a 
word thrown in to help the expression, yet strict care has been taken to speak the 
author’s mind, and keep as close as possible to the meaning of the original. For 
the design, I think there is nothing need be said in vindication of that. Here is a 
dumb philosopher introduced to a wicked and degenerate generation, as a proper 
emblem of virtue and morality; and if the world could be persuaded to look upon 
him with candour and impartiality, and then to copy after him, the editor has 
gained his end, and would think himself sufficiently recompensed for his present 
trouble. 


PART I 


Among the many strange and surprising events that help to fill the accounts of 
this last century, I know none that merit more an entire credit, or are more fit to 
be preserved and handed to posterity than those I am now going to lay before the 
public. 

Dickory Cronke, the subject of the following narrative, was born at a little 
hamlet, near St. Columb, in Cornwall, on the 29th of May, 1660, being the day 
and year in which King Charles the Second was restored. His parents were of 
mean extraction, but honest, industrious people, and well beloved in their 
neighbourhood. His father’s chief business was to work at the tin mines; his 
mother stayed at home to look after the children, of which they had several 
living at the same time. Our Dickory was the youngest, and being but a sickly 
child, had always a double portion of her care and tenderness. 

It was upwards of three years before it was discovered that he was born dumb, 
the knowledge of which at first gave his mother great uneasiness, but finding 
soon after that he had his hearing, and all his other senses to the greatest 
perfection, her grief began to abate, and she resolved to have him brought up as 
well as their circumstances and his capacity would permit. 

As he grew, notwithstanding his want of speech, he every day gave some 
instance of a ready genius, and a genius much superior to the country children, 
insomuch that several gentlemen in the neighbourhood took particular notice of 
him, and would often call him Restoration Dick, and give him money, &c. 

When he came to be eight years of age, his mother agreed with a person in the 
next village, to teach him to read and write, both which, in a very short time, he 
acquired to such perfection, especially the latter, that he not only taught his own 
brothers and sisters, but likewise several young men and women in the 
neighbourhood, which often brought him in small sums, which he always laid 
out in such necessaries as he stood most in need of. 

In this state he continued till he was about twenty, and then he began to reflect 
how scandalous it was for a young man of his age and circumstances to live idle 
at home, and so resolves to go with his father to the mines, to try if he could get 
something towards the support of himself and the family; but being of a tender 
constitution, and often sick, he soon perceived that sort of business was too hard 
for him, so was forced to return home and continue in his former station; upon 
which he grew exceeding melancholy, which his mother observing, she 


comforted him in the best manner she could, telling him that if it should please 
God to take her away, she had something left in store for him, which would 
preserve him against public want. 

This kind assurance from a mother whom he so dearly loved gave him some, 
though not an entire satisfaction; however, he resolves to acquiesce under it till 
Providence should order something for him more to his content and advantage, 
which, in a short time happened according to his wish. The manner was thus:— 

One Mr. Owen Parry, a Welsh gentleman of good repute, coming from Bristol 
to Padstow, a little seaport in the county of Cornwall, near the place where 
Dickory dwelt, and hearing much of this dumb man’s perfections, would needs 
have him sent for; and finding, by his significant gestures and all outward 
appearances that he much exceeded the character that the country gave of him, 
took a mighty liking to him, insomuch that he told him, if he would go with him 
into Pembrokeshire, he would be kind to him, and take care of him as long as he 
lived. 

This kind and unexpected offer was so welcome to poor Dickory, that without 
any farther consideration, he got a pen and ink and writ a note, and in a very 
handsome and submissive manner returned him thanks for his favour, assuring 
him he would do his best to continue and improve it; and that he would be ready 
to wait upon him whenever he should be pleased to command. 

To shorten the account as much as possible, all things were concluded to their 
mutual satisfaction, and in about a fortnight’s time they set forward for Wales, 
where Dickory, notwithstanding his dumbness, behaved himself with so much 
diligence and affability, that he not only gained the love of the family where he 
lived, but of everybody round him. 

In this station he continued till the death of his master, which happened about 
twenty years afterwards; in all which time, as has been confirmed by several of 
the family, he was never observed to be any ways disguised by drinking, or to be 
guilty of any of the follies and irregularities incident to servants in gentlemen’s 
houses. On the contrary, when he had any spare time, his constant custom was 
to retire with some good book into a private place within call, and there employ 
himself in reading, and then writing down his observations upon what he read. 

After the death of his master, whose loss afflicted him to the last degree, one 
Mrs. Mary Mordant, a gentlewoman of great virtue and piety, and a very good 
fortune, took him into her service, and carried him with her, first to Bath, and 
then to Bristol, where, after a lingering distemper, which continued for about 
four years, she died likewise. 

Upon the loss of his mistress, Dickory grew again exceeding melancholy and 
disconsolate; at length, reflecting that death is but a common debt which all 


mortals owe to nature, and must be paid sooner or later, he became a little better 
satisfied, and so determines to get together what he had saved in his service, and 
then to return to his native country, and there finish his life in privacy and 
retirement. 

Having been, as has been mentioned, about twenty-four years a servant, and 
having, in the interim, received two legacies, viz., one of thirty pounds, left him 
by his master, and another of fifteen pounds by his mistress, and being always 
very frugal, he had got by him in the whole upwards of sixty pounds. This, 
thinks he, with prudent management, will be enough to support me as long as I 
live, and so I’ll e’en lay aside all thoughts of future business, and make the best 
of my way to Cornwall, and there find out some safe and solitary retreat, where I 
may have liberty to meditate and make my melancholy observations upon the 
several occurrences of human life. 

This resolution prevailed so far, that no time was let slip to get everything in 
readiness to go with the first ship. As to his money, he always kept that locked 
up by him, unless he sometimes lent it to a friend without interest, for he had a 
mortal hatred to all sorts of usury or extortion. His books, of which he had a 
considerable quantity, and some of them very good ones, together with his other 
equipage, he got packed up, that nothing might be wanting against the first 
opportunity. 

In a few days he heard of a vessel bound to Padstow, the very port he wished 
to go to, being within four or five miles of the place where he was born. When 
he came thither, which was in less than a week, his first business was to inquire 
after the state of his family. It was some time before he could get any 
information of them, until an old man that knew his father and mother, and 
remembered they had a son was born dumb, recollected him, and after a great 
deal of difficulty, made him understand that all his family except his youngest 
sister were dead, and that she was a widow, and lived at a little town called St. 
Helen’s, about ten miles farther in the country. 

This doleful news, we must imagine, must be extremely shocking, and add a 
new sting to his former affliction; and here it was that he began to exercise the 
philosopher, and to demonstrate himself both a wise and a good man. All these 
things, thinks he, are the will of Providence, and must not be disputed; and so he 
bore up under them with an entire resignation, resolving that, as soon as he could 
find a place where he might deposit his trunk and boxes with safety, he would go 
to St. Helen’s in quest of his sister. 

How his sister and he met, and how transported they were to see each other 
after so long an interval, I think is not very material. It is enough for the present 
purpose that Dickory soon recollected his sister, and she him; and after a great 


many endearing tokens of love and tenderness, he wrote to her, telling her that 
he believed Providence had bestowed on him as much as would support him as 
long as he lived, and that if she thought proper he would come and spend the 
remainder of his days with her. 

The good woman no sooner read his proposal than she accepted it, adding, 
withal, that she could wish her entertainment was better; but if he would accept 
of it as it was, she would do her best to make everything easy, and that he should 
be welcome upon his own terms, to stay with her as long as he pleased. 

This affair being so happily settled to his full satisfaction, he returns to 
Padstow to fetch the things he had left behind him, and the next day came back 
to St. Helen’s, where, according to his own proposal, he continued to the day of 
his death, which happened upon the 29th of May, 1718, about the same hour in 
which he was born. 

Having thus given a short detail of the several periods of his life, extracted 
chiefly from the papers which he left behind him, I come in the next place to 
make a few observations how he managed himself and spent his time toward the 
latter part of it. 

His constant practice, both winter and summer, was to rise and set with the 
sun; and if the weather would permit, he never failed to walk in some 
unfrequented place, for three hours, both morning and evening, and there it is 
supposed he composed the following meditations. The chief part of his 
sustenance was milk, with a little bread boiled in it, of which in the morning, 
after his walk, he would eat the quantity of a pint, and sometimes more. Dinners 
he never eat any; and at night he would only have a pretty large piece of bread, 
and drink a draught of good spring water; and after this method he lived during 
the whole time he was at St. Helen’s. It is observed of him that he never slept 
out of a bed, nor never lay awake in one; which I take to be an argument, not 
only of a strong and healthful constitution, but of a mind composed and calm, 
and entirely free from the ordinary disturbances of human life. He never gave 
the least signs of complaint or dissatisfaction at anything, unless it was when he 
heard the tinners swear, or saw them drunk; and then, too, he would get out of 
the way as soon as he had let them see, by some significant signs, how 
scandalous and ridiculous they made themselves; and against the next time he 
met them, would be sure to have a paper ready written, wherein he would 
represent the folly of drunkenness, and the dangerous consequences that 
generally attended it. 

Idleness was his utter aversion, and if at any time he had finished the business 
of the day, and was grown weary of reading and writing, in which he daily spent 
six hours at least, he would certainly find something either within doors or 


without, to employ himself. 

Much might be said both with regard to the wise and regular management, and 
the prudent methods he took to spend his time well towards the declension of his 
life; but, as his history may perhaps be shortly published at large by a better 
hand, I shall only observe in the general, that he was a person of great wisdom 
and sagacity. He understood nature beyond the ordinary capacity, and, if he had 
had a competency of learning suitable to his genius, neither this nor the former 
ages would have produced a better philosopher or a greater man. 

I come next to speak of the manner of his death and the consequences thereof, 
which are, indeed, very surprising, and, perhaps, not altogether unworthy a 
general observation. I shall relate them as briefly as I can, and leave every one 
to believe or disbelieve as he thinks proper. 

Upon the 26th of May, 1718, according to his usual method, about four in the 
afternoon, he went out to take his evening walk; but before he could reach the 
place he intended, he was siezed with an apoplectic fit, which only gave him 
liberty to sit down under a tree, where, in an instant, he was deprived of all 
manner of sense and motion, and so he continued, as appears by his own 
confession afterwards, for more than fourteen hours. 

His sister, who knew how exact he was in all his methods, finding him stay a 
considerable time beyond the usual hour, concludes that some misfortune must 
needs have happened to him, or he would certainly have been at home before. In 
short, she went immediately to all the places he was wont to frequent, but 
nothing could be heard or seen of him till the next morning, when a young man, 
as he was going to work, discovered him, and went home and told his sister that 
her brother lay in such a place, under a tree, and, as he believed had been robbed 
and murdered. 

The poor woman, who had all night been under the most dreadful 
apprehensions, was now frightened and confounded to the last degree. However, 
recollecting herself, and finding there was no remedy, she got two or three of her 
neighbours to bear her company, and so hastened with the young man to the tree, 
where she found her brother lying in the same posture that he had described. 

The dismal object at first view startled and surprised everybody present, and 
filled them full of different notions and conjectures. But some of the company 
going nearer to him, and finding that he had lost nothing, and that there were no 
marks of any violence to be discovered about him, they conclude that it must be 
an apoplectic or some other sudden fit that had surprised him in his walk, upon 
which his sister and the rest began to feel his hands and face, and observing that 
he was still warm, and that there were some symptoms of life yet remaining, 
they conclude that the best way was to carry him home to bed, which was 


accordingly done with the utmost expedition. 

When they had got him into the bed, nothing was omitted that they could think 
of to bring him to himself, but still he continued utterly insensible for about six 
hours. At the sixth hour’s end he began to move a little, and in a very short time 
was so far recovered, to the great astonishment of everybody about him, that he 
was able to look up, and to make a sign to his sister to bring him a cup of water. 

After he had drunk the water he soon perceived that all his faculties were 
returned to their former stations, and though his strength was very much abated 
by the length and rigour of the fit, yet his intellects were as strong and vigorous 
as ever. 

His sister observing him to look earnestly upon the company, as if he had 
something extraordinary to communicate to them, fetched him a pen and ink and 
a sheet of paper, which, after a short pause, he took, and wrote as follows:— 

“Dear sister, 

“T have now no need of pen, ink, and paper, to tell you my meaning. I find the 
strings that bound up my tongue, and hindered me from speaking, are unloosed, 
and I have words to express myself as freely and distinctly as any other person. 
From whence this strange and unexpected event should proceed, I must not 
pretend to say, any farther than this, that it is doubtless the hand of Providence 
that has done it, and in that I ought to acquiesce. Pray let me be alone for two or 
three hours, that I may be at liberty to compose myself, and put my thoughts in 
the best order I can before I leave them behind me.” 

The poor woman, though extremely startled at what her brother had written, 
yet took care to conceal it from the neighbours, who, she knew, as well as she, 
must be mightily surprised at a thing so utterly unexpected. Says she, my 
brother desires to be alone; I believe he may have something in his mind that 
disturbs him. Upon which the neighbours took their leave and returned home, 
and his sister shut the door, and left him alone to his private contemplations. 

After the company were withdrawn he fell into a sound sleep, which lasted 
from two till six, and his sister, being apprehensive of the return of his fit, came 
to the bedside, and, asking softly if he wanted anything, he turned about to her 
and spoke to this effect: Dear sister, you see me not only recovered out of a 
terrible fit, but likewise that I have the liberty of speech, a blessing that I have 
been deprived of almost sixty years, and I am satisfied you are sincerely joyful 
to find me in the state I now am in; but, alas! it is but a mistaken kindness. 
These are things but of short duration, and if they were to continue for a hundred 
years longer, I can’t see how I should be anyways the better. 

I know the world too well to be fond of it, and am fully satisfied that the 
difference between a long and a short life is insignificant, especially when I 


consider the accidents and company I am to encounter. Do but look seriously 
and impartially upon the astonishing notion of time and eternity, what an 
immense deal has run out already, and how infinite it is still in the future; do but 
seriously and deliberately consider this, and you will find, upon the whole, that 
three days and three ages of life come much to the same measure and reckoning. 

As soon as he had ended his discourse upon the vanity and uncertainty of 
human life, he looked steadfastly upon her. Sister, says he, I conjure you not to 
be disturbed at what I am going to tell you, which you will undoubtedly find to 
be true in every particular. I perceive my glass is run, and I have now no more 
to do in this world but to take my leave of it; for to-morrow about this time my 
speech will be again taken from me, and, in a short time, my fit will return; and 
the next day, which I understand is the day on which I came into this 
troublesome world, I shall exchange it for another, where, for the future, I shall 
for ever be free from all manner of sin and sufferings. 

The good woman would have made him a reply, but he prevented her by 
telling her he had no time to hearken to unnecessary complaints or 
animadversions. I have a great many things in my mind, says he, that require a 
speedy and serious consideration. The time I have to stay is but short, and I have 
a great deal of important business to do in it. Time and death are both in my 
view, and seem both to call aloud to me to make no delay. I beg of you, 
therefore, not to disquiet yourself or me. What must be, must be. The decrees of 
Providence are eternal and unalterable; why, then, should we torment ourselves 
about that which we cannot remedy? 

I must confess, my dear sister, I owe you many obligations for your exemplary 
fondness to me, and do solemnly assure you I shall retain the sense of them to 
the last moment. All that I have to request of you is, that I may be alone for this 
night. I have it in my thoughts to leave some short observations behind me, and 
likewise to discover some things of great weight which have been revealed to 
me, which may perhaps be of some use hereafter to you and your friends. What 
credit they may meet with I cannot say, but depend the consequence, according 
to their respective periods, will account for them, and vindicate them against the 
supposition of falsity and mere suggestion. 

Upon this, his sister left him till about four in the moming, when coming to 
his bedside to know if he wanted anything, and how he had rested, he made her 
this answer; I have been taking a cursory view of my life, and though I find 
myself exceedingly deficient in several particulars, yet I bless God I cannot find 
I have any just grounds to suspect my pardon. In short, says he, I have spent this 
night with more inward pleasure and true satisfaction than ever I spent a night 
through the whole course of my life. 


After he had concluded what he had to say upon the satisfaction that attended 
an innocent and well-spent life, and observed what a mighty consolation it was 
to persons, not only under the apprehension, but even in the very agonies of 
death itself, he desired her to bring him his usual cup of water, and then to help 
him on with his clothes, that he might sit up, and so be in a better posture to take 
his leave of her and her friends. 

When she had taken him up, and placed him at a table where he usually sat, he 
desired her to bring him his box of papers, and after he had collected those he 
intended should be preserved, he ordered her to bring a candle, that he might see 
the rest burnt. The good woman seemed at first to oppose the burning of his 
papers, till he told her they were only useless trifles, some unfinished 
observations which he had made in his youthful days, and were not fit to be seen 
by her, or anybody that should come after him. 

After he had seen his papers burnt, and placed the rest in their proper order, 
and had likewise settled all his other affairs, which was only fit to be done 
between himself and his sister, he desired her to call two or three of the most 
reputable neighbours, not only to be witnesses of his will, but likewise to hear 
what he had farther to communicate before the return of his fit, which he 
expected very speedily. 

His sister, who had beforehand acquainted two or three of her confidants with 
all that had happened, was very much rejoiced to hear her brother make so 
unexpected a concession; and accordingly, without any delay or hesitation, went 
directly into the neighbourhood, and brought home her two select friends, upon 
whose secrecy and sincerity she knew she might depend upon all accounts. 

In her absence he felt several symptoms of the approach of his fit, which made 
him a little uneasy, lest it should entirely seize him before he had perfected his 
will, but that apprehension was quickly removed by her speedy return. After she 
had introduced her friends into his chamber, he proceeded to express himself in 
the following manner; Dear sister, you now see your brother upon the brink of 
eternity; and as the words of dying persons are commonly the most regarded, 
and make deepest impressions, I cannot suspect but you will suffer the few I am 
about to say to have always some place in your thoughts, that they may be ready 
for you to make use of upon any occasion. 

Do not be fond of anything on this side of eternity, or suffer your interest to 
incline you to break your word, quit your modesty, or to do anything that will 
not bear the light, and look the world in the face. For be assured of this; the 
person that values the virtue of his mind and the dignity of his reason, is always 
easy and well fortified both against death and misfortune, and is perfectly 
indifferent about the length or shortness of his life. Such a one is solicitous 


about nothing but his own conduct, and for fear he should be deficient in the 
duties of religion, and the respective functions of reason and prudence. 

Always go the nearest way to work. Now, the nearest way through all the 
business of human life, are the paths of religion and honesty, and keeping those 
as directly as you can, you avoid all the dangerous precipices that often lie in the 
road, and sometimes block up the passage entirely. 

Remember that life was but lent at first, and that the remainder is more than 
you have reason to expect, and consequently ought to be managed with more 
than ordinary diligence. A wise man spends every day as if it were his last; his 
hourglass is always in his hand, and he is never guilty of sluggishness or 
insincerity. 

He was about to proceed, when a sudden symptom of the return of his fit put 
him in mind that it was time to get his will witnessed, which was no sooner done 
but he took it up and gave it to his sister, telling her that though all he had was 
hers of right, yet he thought it proper, to prevent even a possibility of a dispute, 
to write down his mind in the nature of a will, wherein I have given you, says he, 
the little that I have left, except my books and papers, which, as soon as I am 
dead, I desire may be delivered to Mr. Anthony Barlow, a near relation of my 
worthy master, Mr. Owen Parry. 

This Mr. Anthony Barlow was an old contemplative Welsh gentleman, who, 
being under some difficulties in his own country, was forced to come into 
Cornwall and take sanctuary among the tinners. Dickory, though he kept 
himself as retired as possible, happened to meet him one day upon his walks, and 
presently remembered that he was the very person that used frequently to come 
to visit his master while he lived in Pembrokeshire, and so went to him, and by 
signs made him understand who he was. 

The old gentleman, though at first surprised at this unexpected interview, soon 
recollected that he had formerly seen at Mr. Parry’s a dumb man, whom they 
used to call the dumb philosopher, so concludes immediately that consequently 
this must be he. In short, they soon made themselves known to each other; and 
from that time contracted a strict friendship and a correspondence by letters, 
which for the future they mutually managed with the greatest exactness and 
familiarity. 

But to leave this as a matter not much material, and to return to our narrative. 
By this time Dickory’s speech began to falter, which his sister observing, put 
him in mind that he would do well to make some declaration of his faith and 
principles of religion, because some reflections had been made upon him upon 
the account of his neglect, or rather his refusal, to appear at any place of public 
worship. 


“Dear sister,” says he, “you observe very well, and I wish the continuance of 
my speech for a few moments, that I might make an ample declaration upon that 
account. But I find that cannot be; my speech is leaving me so fast that I can 
only tell you that I have always lived, and now die, an unworthy member of the 
ancient catholic and apostolic church; and as to my faith and principles, I refer 
you to my papers, which, I hope, will in some measure vindicate me against the 
reflections you mention.” 

He had hardly finished his discourse to his sister and her two friends, and 
given some short directions relating to his burial, but his speech left him; and 
what makes the thing the more remarkable, it went away, in all appearance, 
without giving him any sort of pain or uneasiness. 

When he perceived that his speech was entirely vanished, and that he was 
again in his original state of dumbness, he took his pen as formerly and wrote to 
his sister, signifying that whereas the sudden loss of his speech had deprived him 
of the opportunity to speak to her and her friends what he intended, he would 
leave it for them in writing, and so desired he might not be disturbed till the 
return of his fit, which he expected in six hours at farthest. According to his 
desire they all left him, and then, with the greatest resignation imaginable, he 
wrote down the meditations following: 


PART II 


An Abstract of his Faith, and the Principles of his Religion &c., which begins 
thus: 

Dear Sister; I thank you for putting me in mind to make a declaration of my 
faith, and the principles of my religion. I find, as you very well observe, I have 
been under some reflections upon that account, and therefore I think it highly 
requisite that I set that matter right in the first place. To begin, therefore, with 
my faith, in which I intend to be as short and as comprehensive as I can: 

1. I most firmly believe that it was the eternal will of God, and the result of 
his infinite wisdom, to create a world, and for the glory of his majesty to make 
several sorts of creatures in order and degree one after another; that is to say, 
angels, or pure immortal spirits; men, consisting of immortal spirits and matter, 
having rational and sensitive souls; brutes, having mortal and sensitive souls; 
and mere vegetatives, such as trees, plants, &c.; and these creatures so made do, 
as it were, clasp the higher and lower world together. 

2. I believe the holy Scriptures, and everything therein contained, to be the 
pure and essential word of God; and that, according to these sacred writings, 
man, the lord and prince of the creation, by his disobedience in Paradise, 
forfeited his innocence and the dignity of his nature, and subjected himself and 
all his posterity to sin and misery. 

3. I believe and am fully and entirely satisfied, that God the Father, out of his 
infinite goodness and compassion to mankind, was pleased to send his only Son, 
the second person in the holy and undivided Trinity, to meditate for him, and to 
procure his redemption and eternal salvation. 

4. I believe that God the Son, out of his infinite love, and for the glory of the 
Deity, was pleased voluntarily and freely to descend from heaven, and to take 
our nature upon him, and to lead an exemplary life of purity, holiness, and 
perfect obedience, and at last to suffer an ignominious death upon the cross, for 
the sins of the whole world, and to rise again the third day for our justification. 

5. I believe that the Holy Ghost out of his infinite goodness was pleased to 
undertake the office of sanctifying us with his divine grace, and thereby assisting 
us with faith to believe, will to desire, and power to do all those things that are 
required of us in this world, in order to entitle us to the blessings of just men 
made perfect in the world to come. 

6. I believe that these three persons are of equal power, majesty, and duration, 


and that the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is all one, 
and that they are equally uncreate, incomprehensible, eternal, and almighty; and 
that none is greater or less than the other, but that every one hath one and the 
same divine nature and perfections. 

These, sister, are the doctrines which have been received and practised by the 
best men of every age, from the beginning of the Christian religion to this day, 
and it is upon this I ground my faith and hopes of salvation, not doubting but, if 
my life and practice have been answerable to them, that I shall be quickly 
translated out of this kingdom of darkness, out of this world of sorrow, vexation 
and confusion, into that blessed kingdom, where I shall cease to grieve and to 
suffer, and shall be happy to all eternity. 

As to my principles in religion, to be as brief as I can, I declare myself to be a 
member of Christ’s church, which I take to be a universal society of all Christian 
people, distributed under lawful governors and pastors into particular churches, 
holding communion with each other in all the essentials of the Christian faith, 
worship, and discipline; and among these I look upon the Church of England to 
be the chief and best constituted. 

The Church of England is doubtless the great bulwark of the ancient Catholic 
or Apostolic faith all over the world; a church that has all the spiritual 
advantages that the nature of a church is capable of. From the doctrine and 
principles of the Church of England, we are taught loyalty to our prince, fidelity 
to our country, and justice to all mankind; and therefore, as I look upon this to be 
one of the most excellent branches of the Church Universal, and stands, as it 
were, between superstition and hypocrisy, I therefore declare, for the satisfaction 
of you and your friends, as I have always lived so I now die, a true and sincere, 
though a most unworthy member of it. And as to my discontinuance of my 
attendance at the public worship, I refer you to my papers, which I have left with 
my worthy friend, Mr. Barlow. And thus, my dear sister, I have given you a 
short account of my faith, and the principles of my religion. I come, in the next 
place, to lay before you a few meditations and observations I have at several 
times collected together, more particularly those since my retirement to St. 
Helen’s. 


Meditations and Observations relating to the Conduct of Human Life in 
general. 

1. Remember how often you have neglected the great duties of religion and 
virtue, and slighted the opportunities that Providence has put into your hands; 
and, withal, that you have a set period assigned you for the management of the 
affairs of human life; and then reflect seriously that, unless you resolve 


immediately to improve the little remains, the whole must necessarily slip away 
insensibly, and then you are lost beyond recovery. 

2. Let an unaffected gravity, freedom, justice, and sincerity shine through all 
your actions, and let no fancies and chimeras give the least check to those 
excellent qualities. This is an easy task, if you will but suppose everything you 
do to be your last, and if you can keep your passions and appetites from crossing 
your reason. Stand clear of rashness, and have nothing of insincerity or self-love 
to infect you. 

3. Manage all your thoughts and actions with such prudence and 
circumspection as if you were sensible you were just going to step into the 
grave. A little thinking will show a man the vanity and uncertainty of all 
sublunary things, and enable him to examine maturely the manner of dying; 
which, if duly abstracted from the terror of the idea, will appear nothing more 
than an unavoidable appendix of life itself, and a pure natural action. 

4. Consider that ill-usage from some sort of people is in a manner necessary, 
and therefore do not be disquieted about it, but rather conclude that you and your 
enemy are both marching off the stage together, and that in a little time your 
very memories will be extinguished. 

5. Among your principal observations upon human life, let it be always one to 
take notice what a great deal both of time and ease that man gains who is not 
troubled with the spirit of curiosity, who lets his neighbours’ affairs alone, and 
confines his inspections to himself, and only takes care of honesty and a good 
conscience. 

6. If you would live at your ease, and as much as possible be free from the 
incumbrances of life, manage but a few things at once, and let those, too, be such 
as are absolutely necessary. By this rule you will draw the bulk of your business 
into a narrow compass, and have the double pleasure of making your actions 
good, and few into the bargain. 

7. He that torments himself because things do not happen just as he would 
have them, is but a sort of ulcer in the world; and he that is selfish, narrow- 
souled, and sets up for a separate interest, is a kind of voluntary outlaw, and 
disincorporates himself from mankind. 

8. Never think anything below you which reason and your own circumstances 
require, and never suffer yourself to be deterred by the ill-grounded notions of 
censure and reproach; but when honesty and conscience prompt you to say or do 
anything, do it boldly; never balk your resolution or start at the consequence. 

9. If a man does me an injury, what is that to me? It is his own action, and let 
him account for it. As for me, I am in my proper station, and only doing the 
business that Providence has allotted; and withal, I ought to consider that the 


best way to revenge, is not to imitate the injury. 

10. When you happen to be ruffled and put out of humour by any cross 
accident, retire immediately into your reason, and do not suffer your passion to 
overrule you a moment; for the sooner you recover yourself now, the better you 
will be able to guard yourself for the future. 

11. Do not be like those ill-natured people that, though they do not love to 
give a good word to their contemporaries, yet are mighty fond of their own 
commendations. This argues a perverse and unjust temper, and often exposes 
the authors to scorn and contempt. 

12. If any one convinces you of an error, change your opinion and thank him 
for it: truth and information are your business, and can never hurt anybody. On 
the contrary, he that is proud and stubborn, and wilfully continues in a mistake, 
it is he that receives the mischief. 

13. Because you see a thing difficult, do not instantly conclude it to be 
impossible to master it. Diligence and industry are seldom defeated. Look, 
therefore, narrowly into the thing itself, and what you observe proper and 
practicable in another, conclude likewise within your own power. 

14. The principal business of human life is run through within the short 
compass of twenty-four hours; and when you have taken a deliberate view of the 
present age, you have seen as much as if you had begun with the world, the rest 
being nothing else but an endless round of the same thing over and over again. 

15. Bring your will to your fate, and suit your mind to your circumstances. 
Love your friends and forgive your enemies, and do justice to all mankind, and 
you will be secure to make your passage easy, and enjoy most of the comforts 
human life is capable to afford you. 

16. When you have a mind to entertain yourself in your retirements, let it be 
with the good qualifications of your friends and acquaintance. Think with 
pleasure and satisfaction upon the honour and bravery of one, the modesty of 
another, the generosity of a third, and so on; there being nothing more pleasant 
and diverting than the lively images and the advantages of those we love and 
converse with. 

17. As nothing can deprive you of the privileges of your nature, or compel 
you to act counter to your reason, so nothing can happen to you but what comes 
from Providence, and consists with the interest of the universe. 

18. Let people’s tongues and actions be what they will, your business is to 
have honour and honesty in your view. Let them rail, revile, censure, and 
condemn, or make you the subject of their scorn and ridicule, what does it all 
signify? You have one certain remedy against all their malice and folly, and that 
is, to live so that nobody shall believe them. 


19. Alas, poor mortals! did we rightly consider our own state and condition, 
we should find it would not be long before we have forgot all the world, and to 
be even, that all the world will have forgot us likewise. 

20. He that would recommend himself to the public, let him do it by the 
candour and modesty of his behaviour, and by a generous indifference to 
external advantages. Let him love mankind, and resign to Providence, and then 
his works will follow him, and his good actions will praise him in the gate. 

21. When you hear a discourse, let your understanding, as far as possible, 
keep pace with it, and lead you forward to those things which fall most within 
the compass of your own observations. 

22. When vice and treachery shall be rewarded, and virtue and ability slighted 
and discountenanced; when ministers of state shall rather fear man than God, 
and to screen themselves run into parties and factions; when noise and clamour, 
and scandalous reports shall carry everything before them, it is natural to 
conclude that a nation in such a state of infatuation stands upon the brink of 
destruction, and without the intervention of some unforeseen accident, must be 
inevitably ruined. 

23. When a prince is guarded by wise and honest men, and when all public 
officers are sure to be rewarded if they do well, and punished if they do evil, the 
consequence is plain; justice and honesty will flourish, and men will be always 
contriving, not for themselves, but for the honour and interest of their king and 
country. 

24. Wicked men may sometimes go unpunished in this world, but wicked 
nations never do; because this world is the only place of punishment of wicked 
nations, though not for private and particular persons. 

25. An administration that is merely founded upon human policy must be 
always subject to human chance; but that which is founded on the divine wisdom 
can no more miscarry than the government of heaven. To govern by parties and 
factions is the advice of an atheist, and sets up a government by the spirit of 
Satan. In such a government the prince can never be secure under the greatest 
promises, since, as men’s interest changes, so will their duty and affections 
likewise. 

26. It is a very ancient observation, and a very true one, that people generally 
despise where they flatter, and cringe to those they design to betray; so that truth 
and ceremony are, and always will be, two distinct things. 

27. When you find your friend in an error, undeceive him with secrecy and 
civility, and let him see his oversight first by hints and glances; and if you cannot 
convince him, leave him with respect, and lay the fault upon your own 
management. 


28. When you are under the greatest vexations, then consider that human life 
lasts but for a moment; and do not forget but that you are like the rest of the 
world, and faulty yourself in many instances; and withal, remember that anger 
and impatience often prove more mischievous than the provocation. 

29. Gentleness and good humour are invincible, provided they are without 
hypocrisy and design; they disarm the most barbarous and savage tempers, and 
make even malice ashamed of itself. 

30. In all the actions of life let it be your first and principal care to guard 
against anger on the one hand, and flattery on the other, for they are both 
unserviceable qualities, and do a great deal of mischief in the government of 
human life. 

31. When a man turns knave or libertine, and gives way to fear, jealousy, and 
fits of the spleen; when his mind complains of his fortune, and he quits the 
station in which Providence has placed him, he acts perfectly counter to 
humanity, deserts his own nature, and, as it were, runs away from himself. 

32. Be not heavy in business, disturbed in conversation, nor impertinent in 
your thoughts. Let your judgment be right, your actions friendly, and your mind 
contented; let them curse you, threaten you, or despise you; let them go on; they 
can never injure your reason or your virtue, and then all the rest that they can do 
to you signifies nothing. 

33. The only pleasure of human life is doing the business of the creation; and 
which way is that to be compassed very easily? Most certainly by the practice of 
general kindness, by rejecting the importunity of our senses, by distinguishing 
truth from falsehood, and by contemplating the works of the Almighty. 

34. Be sure to mind that which lies before you, whether it be thought, word, 
or action; and never postpone an opportunity, or make virtue wait for you till to- 
morrow. 

35. Whatever tends neither to the improvement of your reason nor the benefit 
of society, think it below you; and when you have done any considerable service 
to mankind, do not lessen it by your folly in gaping after reputation and requital. 

36. When you find yourself sleepy in a morning, rouse yourself, and consider 
that you are born to business, and that in doing good in your generation, you 
answer your character and act like a man; whereas sleep and idleness do but 
degrade you, and sink you down to a brute. 

37. A mind that has nothing of hope, or fear, or aversion, or desire, to weaken 
and disturb it, is the most impregnable security. Hither we may with safety retire 
and defy our enemies; and he that sees not this advantage must be extremely 
ignorant, and he that forgets it unhappy. 

38. Do not disturb yourself about the faults of other people, but let 


everybody’s crimes be at their own door. Have always this great maxim in your 
remembrance, that to play the knave is to rebel against religion; all sorts of 
injustice being no less than high treason against Heaven itself. 

39. Do not contemn death, but meet it with a decent and religious fortitude, 
and look upon it as one of those things which Providence has ordered. If you 
want a cordial to make the apprehensions of dying go down a little the more 
easily, consider what sort of world and what sort of company you will part with. 
To conclude, do but look seriously into the world, and there you will see 
multitudes of people preparing for funerals, and mourning for their friends and 
acquaintances; and look out again a little afterwards, and you will see others 
doing the very same thing for them. 

40. In short, men are but poor transitory things. To-day they are busy and 
harassed with the affairs of human life; and to-morrow life itself is taken from 
them, and they are returned to their original dust and ashes. 


PART III 


Containing prophetic observations relating to the affairs of Europe and of Great 
Britain, more particularly from 1720 to 1729. 

1. In the latter end of 1720, an eminent old lady shall bring forth five sons at a 
birth; the youngest shall live and grow up to maturity, but the four eldest shall 
either die in the nursery, or be all carried off by one sudden and unexpected 
accident. 

2. About this time a man with a double head shall arrive in Britain from the 
south. One of these heads shall deliver messages of great importance to the 
governing party, and the other to the party that is opposite to them. The first 
shall believe the monster, but the last shall discover the impostor, and so happily 
disengage themselves from a snare that was laid to destroy them and their 
posterity. After this the two heads shall unite, and the monster shall appear in 
his proper shape. 

3. In the year 1721, a philosopher from Lower Germany shall come, first to 
Amsterdam in Holland, and afterwards to London. He will bring with him a 
world of curiosities, and among them a pretended secret for the transmutation of 
metals. Under the umbrage of this mighty secret he shall pass upon the world 
for some time; but at length he shall be detected, and proved to be nothing but an 
empiric and a cheat, and so forced to sneak off, and leave the people he has 
deluded, either to bemoan their loss, or laugh at their own folly. N.B.—This will 
be the last of his sect that will ever venture in this part of the world upon the 
same errand. 

4. In this year great endeavours will be used for procuring a general peace, 
which shall be so near a conclusion that public rejoicings shall be made at the 
courts of several great potentates upon that account; but just in the critical 
juncture, a certain neighbouring prince shall come to a violent death, which shall 
occasion new war and commotion all over Europe; but these shall continue but 
for a short time, and at last terminate in the utter destruction of the first 
aggressors. 

5. Towards the close of this year of mysteries, a person that was born blind 
shall have his sight restored, and shall see ravens perch upon the heads of 
traitors, among which the head of a notorious prelate shall stand upon the highest 
pole. 

6. In the year 1722, there shall be a grand congress, and new overtures of 


peace offered by most of the principal parties concerned in the war, which shall 
have so good effect that a cessation of arms shall be agreed upon for six months, 
which shall be kept inviolable till a certain general, either through treachery or 
inadvertency, shall begin hostilities before the expiration of the term; upon 
which the injured prince shall draw his sword, and throw the scabbard into the 
sea, vowing never to return it till he shall obtain satisfaction for himself, and 
done justice to all that were oppressed. 

7. At the close of this year, a famous bridge shall be broken down, and the 
water that runs under it shall be tinctured with the blood of two notorious 
malefactors, whose unexpected death shall make mighty alterations in the 
present state of affairs, and put a stop to the ruin of a nation, which must 
otherwise have been unavoidable. 

8. 1723 begins with plots, conspiracies, and intestine commotions in several 
countries; nor shall Great Britain itself be free from the calamity. These shall 
continue till a certain young prince shall take the reins of government into his 
own hands; and after that, a marriage shall be proposed, and an alliance 
concluded between two great potentates, who shall join their forces, and 
endeavour, in good earnest, to set all matters upon a right foundation. 

9. This year several cardinals and prelates shall be publicly censured for 
heretical principles, and shall narrowly escape from being torn to pieces by the 
common people, who still look upon them as the grand disturbers of public 
tranquillity, perfect incendiaries, and the chief promoters of their former, 
present, and future calamities. 

10. In 1724-5 there will be many treaties and negociations, and Great Britain, 
particularly, will be crowded with foreign ministers and ambassadors from 
remote princes and states. Trade and commerce will begin to flourish and 
revive, and everything will have a comfortable prospect, until some desperadoes, 
assisted by a monster with many heads, shall start new difficulties, and put the 
world again into a flame; but these shall be but of short duration. 

11. Before the expiration of 1725, an eagle from the north shall fly directly to 
the south, and perch upon the palace of a prince, and first unravel the bloody 
projects and designs of a wicked set of people, and then publicly discover the 
murder of a great king, and the intended assassination of another greater than he. 

12. In 1726, three princes will be born that will grow up to be men, and 
inherit the crowns of three of the greatest monarchies in Europe. 

13. About this time the pope will die, and after a great many intrigues and 
struggles, a Spanish cardinal shall be elected, who shall decline the dignity, and 
declare his marriage with a great lady, heiress of one of the chief principalities in 
Italy, which may occasion new troubles in Europe, if not timely prevented. 


14. In 1727, new troubles shall break out in the north, occasioned by the 
sudden death of a certain prince, and the avarice and ambition of another. Poor 
Poland seems to be pointed at; but the princes of the south shall enter into a 
confederacy to preserve her, and shall at length restore her peace, and prevent 
the perpetual ruin of her constitution. 

15. Great endeavours will be used about this time for a comprehension in 
religion, supported by crafty and designing men, and a party of mistaken zealots, 
which they shall artfully draw in to join with them; but as the project is ill- 
concerted, and will be worse managed, it will come to nothing; and soon 
afterwards an effectual mode will be taken to prevent the like attempt for the 
future. 

16. 1728 will be a year of inquiry and retrospection. Many exorbitant grants 
will be reassumed, and several persons who thought themselves secure will be 
called before the senate, and compelled to disgorge what they have unjustly 
pillaged either from the crown or the public. 

17. About this time a new scaffold will be erected upon the confines of a 
certain great city, where an old count of a new extraction, that has been of all 
parties and true to none, will be doomed by his peers to make his first 
appearance. After this an old lady who has often been exposed to danger and 
disgrace, and sometimes brought to the very brink of destruction, will be brought 
to bed of three daughters at once, which they shall call Plenty, Peace, and Union; 
and these three shall live and grow up together, be the glory of their mother, and 
the comfort of posterity for many generations. 


* 


This is the substance of what he either writ or extracted from his papers in the 
interval between the loss of his speech and the return of his fit, which happened 
exactly at the time he had computed. 

Upon the approach of his fit, he made signs to be put to bed, which was no 
sooner done but he was seized with extreme agonies, which he bore up under 
with the greatest steadfastness, and after a severe conflict, that lasted near eight 
hours, he expired. 

Thus lived and thus died this extraordinary person; a person, though of mean 
extraction and obscure life, yet when his character comes to be fully and truly 
known, it will be read with pleasure, profit, and admiration. 

His perfections at large would be the work of a volume, and inconsistent with 
the intention of these papers. I will, therefore, only add, for a conclusion, that he 
was a man of uncommon thought and judgment, and always kept his appetites 


and inclinations within their just limits. 

His reason was strong and manly, his understanding sound and active, and his 
temper so easy, equal, and complaisant, that he never fell out, either with men or 
accidents. He bore all things with the highest affability, and computed justly 
upon their value and consequence, and then applied them to their proper uses. 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 


Sir, 
Being informed that you speedily intend to publish some memoirs relating to our 
dumb countryman, Dickory Cronke, I send you herewith a few lines, in the 
nature of an elegy, which I leave you to dispose of as you think fit. I knew and 
admired the man; and if I were capable, his character should be the first thing I 
would attempt. 

Yours. &c. 


AN ELEGY, 


IN MEMORY OF DICKORY CRONKE, THE DUMB PHILOSOPHER. 


Vitiis nemo sine nascitur; optimus ille est, 

Qui minimus urgetur—HORACE. 

If virtuous actions emulation raise, 

Then this good man deserves immortal praise. 
When nature such extensive wisdom lent, 

She sure designed him for our precedent. 

Such great endowments in a man unknown, 
Declare the blessings were not all his own; 
But rather granted for a time to show 

What the wise hand of Providence can do. 

In him we may a bright example see 

Of nature, justice, and morality; 

A mind not subject to the frowns of fate, 

But calm and easy in a servile state. 

He always kept a guard upon his will 

And feared no harm because he knew no ill. 

A decent posture and an humble mien, 

In every action of his life were seen. 

Through all the different stages that he went, 
He still appeared both wise and diligent: 

Firm to his word, and punctual to his trust, 
Sagacious, frugal, arable, and just. 

No gainful views his bounded hopes could sway, 
No wanton thought led his chaste soul astray. 
In short, his thoughts and actions both declare, 
Nature designed him her philosopher; 

That all mankind, by his example taught, 
Might learn to live, and manage every thought. 
Oh! could my muse the wondrous subject grace, 
And, from his youth, his virtuous actions trace; 
Could I in just and equal numbers tell 

How well he lived, and how devoutly fell, 


I boldly might your strict attention claim, 
And bid you learn, and copy out the man. 
JAP, 
Exeter College, August 25th, 1719. 


EPITAPH 


The occasion of this epitaph was briefly thus:—A gentleman, who had heard 
much in commendation of this dumb man, going accidentally to the churchyard 
where he was buried, and finding his grave without a tombstone, or any manner 
of memorandum of his death, he pulled out his pencil, and writ as follows:— 
PAUPER UBIQUE JACET. 


Near to this lonely unfrequented place, 

Mixed with the common dust, neglected lies 

The man that every muse should strive to grace, 

And all the world should for his virtue prize. 

Stop, gentle passenger, and drop a tear, 

Truth, justice, wisdom, all lie buried here. 
What, though he wants a monumental stone, 

The common pomp of every fool or knave, 

Those virtues which through all his actions shone 

Proclaim his worth, and praise him in the grave. 

His merits will a bright example give, 

Which shall both time and envy too outlive. 
Oh, had I power but equal to my mind, 

A decent tomb should soon this place adorn, 

With this inscription: Lo, here lies confined 

A wondrous man, although obscurely born; 

A man, though dumb, yet he was nature’s care, 

Who marked him out her own philosopher. 


MEMOIRS OF A CAVALIER 
OS 


This 1720 historical work of fiction is set during the Thirty Years’ War and the 
English Civil Wars. For a long time after its first publication, people were 
divided in opinion as to whether it was a book of real memoirs or not. A critical 
examination has shown that it is Defoe’s own work and not, as he declares, the 
contents of a manuscript which he found “by great accident, among other 
valuable papers” belonging to one of King William’s secretaries of state. 
Although his gifts of imagination enabled him to throw himself into the position 
of the Cavalier he lapses occasionally into his own characteristic prose and the 
style is often that of the eighteenth rather than the seventeenth century, more 
eloquent than quaint. Again, he is not careful to hide inconsistencies between his 
preface and the text. This work therefore represents the English historical novel 
in its beginnings, a much simpler thing than it was to become in the hands of Sir 
Walter Scott and other later writers. 





The victory of Gustavus Adolphus at the Battle of Breitenfeld (1631). 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


As an evidence that ‘tis very probable these Memorials were written many years 
ago, the persons now concerned in the publication assure the reader that they 
have had them in their possession finished, as they now appear, above twenty 
years; that they were so long ago found by great accident, among other valuable 
papers, in the closet of an eminent public minister, of no less figure than one of 
King William’s secretaries of state. 

As it is not proper to trace them any farther, so neither is there any need to 
trace them at all, to give reputation to the story related, seeing the actions here 
mentioned have a sufficient sanction from all the histories of the times to which 
they relate, with this addition, that the admirable manner of relating them and the 
wonderful variety of incidents with which they are beautified in the course of a 
private gentleman’s story, add such delight in the reading, and give such a lustre, 
as well to the accounts themselves as to the person who was the actor, that no 
story, we believe, extant in the world ever came abroad with such advantage. 

It must naturally give some concern in the reading that the name of a person of 
so much gallantry and honour, and so many ways valuable to the world, should 
be lost to the readers. We assure them no small labour has been thrown away 
upon the inquiry, and all we have been able to arrive to of discovery in this affair 
is, that a memorandum was found with this manuscript, in these words, but not 
signed by any name, only the two letters of a name, which gives us no light into 
the matter, which memoir was as follows:— 

Memorandum. 

“T found this manuscript among my father’s writings, and I understand that he 
got them as plunder, at, or after, the fight at Worcester, where he served as major 
of *s regiment of horse on the side of the Parliament. I.K.” 

As this has been of no use but to terminate the inquiry after the person, so, 
however, it seems most naturally to give an authority to the original of the work, 
viz., that it was born of a soldier; and indeed it is through every part related with 
so soldierly a style, and in the very language of the field, that it seems 
impossible anything but the very person who was present in every action here 
related, could be the relater of them. 

The accounts of battles, the sieges, and the several actions of which this work 
is so full, are all recorded in the histories of those times; such as the great battle 
of Leipsic, the sacking of Magdeburg, the siege of Nuremburg, the passing the 





river Lech in Bavaria; such also as the battle of Kineton, or Edgehill, the battles 
of Newbury, Marston Moor, and Naseby, and the like: they are all, we say, 
recorded in other histories, and written by those who lived in those times, and 
perhaps had good authority for what they wrote. But do those relations give any 
of the beautiful ideas of things formed in this account? Have they one half of the 
circumstances and incidents of the actions themselves that this man’s eyes were 
witness to, and which his memory has thus preserved? He that has read the best 
accounts of those battles will be surprised to see the particulars of the story so 
preserved, so nicely and so agreeably described, and will confess what we 
allege, that the story is inimitably told; and even the great actions of the glorious 
King GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS receive a lustre from this man’s relations which 
the world was never made sensible of before, and which the present age has 
much wanted of late, in order to give their affections a turn in favour of his late 
glorious successor. 

In the story of our own country’s unnatural wars, he carries on the same spirit. 
How effectually does he record the virtues and glorious actions of King Charles 
the First, at the same time that he frequently enters upon the mistakes of his 
Majesty’s conduct, and of his friends, which gave his enemies all those fatal 
advantages against him, which ended in the overthrow of his armies, the loss of 
his crown and life, and the ruin of the constitution! 

In all his accounts he does justice to his enemies, and honours the merit of 
those whose cause he fought against; and many accounts recorded in his story, 
are not to be found even in the best histories of those times. 

What applause does he give to gallantry of Sir Thomas Fairfax, to his 
modesty, to his conduct, under which he himself was subdued, and to the justice 
he did the king’s troops when they laid down their arms! 

His description of the Scots troops in the beginning of the war, and the 
behaviour of the party under the Earl of Holland, who went over against them, 
are admirable; and his censure of their conduct, who pushed the king upon the 
quarrel, and then would not let him fight, is no more than what many of the 
king’s friends (though less knowing as soldiers) have often complained of. 

In a word, this work is a confutation of many errors in all the writers upon the 
subject of our wars in England, and even in that extraordinary history written by 
the Earl of Clarendon; but the editors were so just that when, near twenty years 
ago, a person who had written a whole volume in folio, by way of answer to and 
confutation of Clarendon’s “History of the Rebellion,” would have borrowed the 
clauses in this account, which clash with that history, and confront it,—we say 
the editors were so just as to refuse them. 

There can be nothing objected against the general credit of this work, seeing 


its truth is established upon universal history; and almost all the facts, especially 
those of moment, are confirmed for their general part by all the writers of those 
times. If they are here embellished with particulars, which are nowhere else to be 
found, that is the beauty we boast of; and that it is that much recommend this 
work to all the men of sense and judgment that read it. 

The only objection we find possible to make against this work is, that it is not 
carried on farther, or, as we may say finished, with the finishing the war of the 
time; and this we complain of also. But then we complain of it as a misfortune to 
the world, not as a fault in the author; for how do we know but that this author 
might carry it on, and have another part finished which might not fall into the 
same hands, or may still remain with some of his family, and which they cannot 
indeed publish, to make it seem anything perfect, for want of the other parts 
which we have, and which we have now made public? Nor is it very improbable 
but that if any such farther part is in being, the publishing these two parts may 
occasion the proprietors of the third to let the world see it, and that by such a 
discovery the name of the person may also come to be known, which would, no 
doubt, be a great satisfaction to the reader as well as us. 

This, however, must be said, that if the same author should have written 
another part of this work, and carried it on to the end of those times, yet as the 
residue of those melancholy days, to the Restoration, were filled with the 
intrigues of government, the political management of illegal power, and the 
dissensions and factions of a people who were then even in themselves but a 
faction, and that there was very little action in the field, it is more than probable 
that our author, who was a man of arms, had little share in those things, and 
might not care to trouble himself with looking at them. 

But besides all this, it might happen that he might go abroad again at that time, 
as most of the gentlemen of quality, and who had an abhorrence for the power 
that then governed here, did. Nor are we certain that he might live to the end of 
that time, so we can give no account whether he had any share in the subsequent 
actions of that time. 

‘Tis enough that we have the authorities above to recommend this part to us 
that is now published. The relation, we are persuaded, will recommend itself, 
and nothing more can be needful, because nothing more can invite than the story 
itself, which, when the reader enters into, he will find it very hard to get out of 
till he has gone through it. 


MEMOIRS OF A CAVALIER. 


PART I. 


It may suffice the reader, without being very inquisitive after my name, that I 
was born in the county of Salop, in the year 1608, under the government of what 
star I was never astrologer enough to examine; but the consequences of my life 
may allow me to suppose some extraordinary influence affected my birth. 

My father was a gentleman of a very plentiful fortune, having an estate of above 
£5000 per annum, of a family nearly allied to several of the principal nobility, 
and lived about six miles from the town; and my mother being at on some 
particular occasion, was surprised there at a friend’s house, and brought me very 
safe into the world. 

I was my father’s second son, and therefore was not altogether so much 
slighted as younger sons of good families generally are. But my father saw 
something in my genius also which particularly pleased him, and so made him 
take extraordinary care of my education. 

I was taught, therefore, by the best masters that could be had, everything that 
was needful to accomplish a young gentleman for the world; and at seventeen 
years old my tutor told my father an academic education was very proper for a 
person of quality, and he thought me very fit for it: so my father entered me of 
College in Oxford, where I continued three years. 

A collegiate life did not suit me at all, though I loved books well enough. It 
was never designed that I should be either a lawyer, physician, or divine; and I 
wrote to my father that I thought I had stayed there long enough for a gentleman, 
and with his leave I desired to give him a visit. 

During my stay at Oxford, though I passed through the proper exercises of the 
house, yet my chief reading was upon history and geography, as that which 
pleased my mind best, and supplied me with ideas most suitable to my genius; 
by one I understood what great actions had been done in the world, and by the 
other I understood where they had been done. 

My father readily complied with my desire of coming home; for besides that 
he thought, as I did, that three years’ time at the university was enough, he also 
most passionately loved me, and began to think of my settling near him. 

At my arrival I found myself extraordinarily caressed by my father, and he 
seemed to take a particular delight in my conversation. My mother, who lived in 








perfect union with him both in desires and affection, received me very 
passionately. Apartments were provided for me by myself, and horses and 
servants allowed me in particular. 

My father never went a-hunting, an exercise he was exceeding fond of, but he 
would have me with him; and it pleased him when he found me like the sport. I 
lived thus, in all the pleasures ‘twas possible for me to enjoy, for about a year 
more, when going out one morning with my father to hunt a stag, and having had 
a very hard chase, and gotten a great way off from home, we had leisure enough 
to ride gently back; and as we returned my father took occasion to enter into a 
serious discourse with me concerning the manner of my settling in the world. 

He told me, with a great deal of passion, that he loved me above all the rest of 
his children, and that therefore he intended to do very well for me; and that my 
eldest brother being already married and settled, he had designed the same for 
me, and proposed a very advantageous match for me, with a young lady of very 
extraordinary fortune and merit, and offered to make a settlement of £2000 per 
annum on me, which he said he would purchase for me without diminishing his 
paternal estate. 

There was too much tenderness in this discourse not to affect me exceedingly. 
I told him I would perfectly resign myself unto his disposal. But as my father 
had, together with his love for me, a very nice judgment in his discourse, he 
fixed his eyes very attentively on me, and though my answer was without the 
least reserve, yet he thought he saw some uneasiness in me at the proposal, and 
from thence concluded that my compliance was rather an act of discretion than 
inclination; and that, however I seemed so absolutely given up to what he had 
proposed, yet my answer was really an effect of my obedience rather than my 
choice. 

So he returned very quick upon me: “Look you, son, though I give you my 
own thoughts in the matter, yet I would have you be very plain with me; for if 
your own choice does not agree with mine, I will be your adviser, but will never 
impose upon you, and therefore let me know your mind freely.” “I don’t reckon 
myself capable, sir,” said I, with a great deal of respect, “to make so good a 
choice for myself as you can for me; and though my opinion differed from 
yours, its being your opinion would reform mine, and my judgment would as 
readily comply as my duty.” “I gather at least from thence,” said my father, “that 
your designs lay another way before, however they may comply with mine; and 
therefore I would know what it was you would have asked of me if I had not 
offered this to you; and you must not deny me your obedience in this, if you 
expect I should believe your readiness in the other.” 

“Sir,” said I, “‘twas impossible I should lay out for myself just what you have 


proposed; but if my inclinations were never so contrary, though at your 
command you shall know them, yet I declare them to be wholly subjected to 
your order. I confess my thoughts did not tend towards marriage or a settlement; 
for, though I had no reason to question your care of me, yet I thought a 
gentleman ought always to see something of the world before he confined 
himself to any part of it. And if I had been to ask your consent to anything, it 
should have been to give me leave to travel for a short time, in order to qualify 
myself to appear at home like a son to so good a father.” 

“In what capacity would you travel?” replied my father. “You must go abroad 
either as a private gentleman, as a scholar, or as a soldier.” “If it were in the 
latter capacity, sir,” said I, returning pretty quick, “I hope I should not 
misbehave myself; but I am not so determined as not to be ruled by your 
judgment.” “Truly,” replied my father, “I see no war abroad at this time worth 
while for a man to appear in, whether we talk of the cause or the encouragement; 
and indeed, son, I am afraid you need not go far for adventures of that nature, for 
times seem to look as if this part of Europe would find us work enough.” My 
father spake then relating to the quarrel likely to happen between the King of 
England and the Spaniard,’ for I believe he had no notions of a civil war in his 
head. 

In short, my father, perceiving my inclinations very forward to go abroad, 
gave me leave to travel, upon condition I would promise to return in two years at 
farthest, or sooner, if he sent for me. 

While I was at Oxford I happened into the society of a young gentleman, of a 
good family, but of a low fortune, being a younger brother, and who had indeed 
instilled into me the first desires of going abroad, and who, I knew, passionately 
longed to travel, but had not sufficient allowance to defray his expenses as a 
gentleman. We had contracted a very close friendship, and our humours being 
very agreeable to one another, we daily enjoyed the conversation of letters. He 
was of a generous free temper, without the least affectation or deceit, a 
handsome proper person, a strong body, very good mien, and brave to the last 
degree. His name was Fielding and we called him Captain, though it be a very 
unusual title in a college; but fate had some hand in the title, for he had certainly 
the lines of a soldier drawn in his countenance. I imparted to him the resolutions 
I had taken, and how I had my father’s consent to go abroad, and would know 
his mind whether he would go with me. He sent me word he would go with all 
his heart. 

My father, when he saw him, for I sent for him immediately to come to me, 
mightily approved my choice; so we got our equipage ready, and came away for 
London. 


‘Twas on the 22nd of April 1630, when we embarked at Dover, landed in a 
few hours at Calais, and immediately took post for Paris. I shall not trouble the 
reader with a journal of my travels, nor with the description of places, which 
every geographer can do better than I; but these Memoirs being only a relation of 
what happened either to ourselves, or in our own knowledge, I shall confine 
myself to that part of it. 

We had indeed some diverting passages in our journey to Paris, as first, the 
horse my comrade was upon fell so very lame with a slip that he could not go, 
and hardly stand, and the fellow that rid with us express, pretended to ride away 
to a town five miles off to get a fresh horse, and so left us on the road with one 
horse between two of us. We followed as well as we could, but being strangers, 
missed the way, and wandered a great way out the road. Whether the man 
performed in reasonable time or not we could not be sure, but if it had not been 
for an old priest, we had never found him. We met this man, by a very good 
accident, near a little village whereof he was curate. We spoke Latin enough just 
to make him understand us, and he did not speak it much better himself; but he 
carried us into the village to his house, gave us wine and bread, and entertained 
us with wonderful courtesy. After this he sent into the village, hired a peasant, 
and a horse for my captain, and sent him to guide us into the road. At parting he 
made a great many compliments to us in French, which we could just 
understand; but the sum was, to excuse him for a question he had a mind to ask 
us. After leave to ask what he pleased, it was if we wanted any money for our 
journey, and pulled out two pistoles, which he offered either to give or lend us. 

I mention this exceeding courtesy of the curate because, though civility is very 
much in use in France, and especially to strangers, yet ‘tis a very unusual thing 
to have them part with their money. 

We let the priest know, first, that we did not want money, and next that we 
were very sensible of the obligation he had put upon us; and I told him in 
particular, if I lived to see him again, I would acknowledge it. 

This accident of our horse was, as we afterwards found, of some use to us. We 
had left our two servants behind us at Calais to bring our baggage after us, by 
reason of some dispute between the captain of the packet and the custom-house 
officer, which could not be adjusted, and we were willing to be at Paris. The 
fellows followed as fast as they could, and, as near as we could learn, in the time 
we lost our way, were robbed, and our portmanteaus opened. They took what 
they pleased; but as there was no money there, but linen and necessaries, the loss 
was not great. 

Our guide carried us to Amiens, where we found the express and our two 
servants, who the express meeting on the road with a spare horse, had brought 


back with him thither. 

We took this for a good omen of our successful journey, having escaped a 
danger which might have been greater to us than it was to our servants; for the 
highwaymen in France do not always give a traveller the civility of bidding him 
stand and deliver his money, but frequently fire on him first, and then take his 
money. 

We stayed one day at Amiens, to adjust this little disorder, and walked about 
the town, and into the great church, but saw nothing very remarkable there; but 
going across a broad street near the great church, we saw a crowd of people 
gazing at a mountebank doctor, who made a long harangue to them with a 
thousand antic postures, and gave out bills this way, and boxes of physic that 
way, and had a great trade, when on a sudden the people raised a cry, “Larron, 
Larron!” (in English, “Thief, thief”), on the other side the street, and all the 
auditors ran away, from Mr Doctor to see what the matter was. Among the rest 
we went to see, and the case was plain and short enough. Two English 
gentlemen and a Scotchman, travellers as we were, were standing gazing at this 
prating doctor, and one of them catched a fellow picking his pocket. The fellow 
had got some of his money, for he dropped two or three pieces just by him, and 
had got hold of his watch, but being surprised let it slip again. But the reason of 
telling this story is for the management of it. This thief had his seconds so ready, 
that as soon as the Englishman had seized him they fell in, pretended to be 
mighty zealous for the stranger, takes the fellow by the throat, and makes a great 
bustle; the gentleman not doubting but the man was secured let go his own hold 
of him, and left him to them. The hubbub was great, and ‘twas these fellows 
cried, “Larron, larron!” but with a dexterity peculiar to themselves had let the 
right fellow go, and pretended to be all upon one of their own gang. At last they 
bring the man to the gentleman to ask him what the fellow had done, who, when 
he saw the person they seized on, presently told them that was not the man. Then 
they seemed to be in more consternation than before, and spread themselves all 
over the street, crying, “Larron, larron!” pretending to search for the fellow; and 
sO one one way, one another, they were all gone, the noise went over, the 
gentlemen stood looking one at another, and the bawling doctor began to have 
the crowd about him again. This was the first French trick I had the opportunity 
of seeing, but I was told they have a great many more as dexterous as this. 

We soon got acquaintance with these gentlemen, who were going to Paris, as 
well as we; so the next day we made up our company with them, and were a 
pretty troop of five gentlemen and four servants. 

As we had really no design to stay long at Paris, so indeed, excepting the city 
itself, there was not much to be seen there. Cardinal Richelieu, who was not only 


a supreme minister in the Church, but Prime Minister in the State, was now 
made also General of the King’s Forces, with a title never known in France 
before nor since, viz., Lieutenant-General “au place du Roi,” in the king’s stead, 
or, as some have since translated it, representing the person of the king. 

Under this character he pretended to execute all the royal powers in the army 
without appeal to the king, or without waiting for orders; and having parted from 
Paris the winter before had now actually begun the war against the Duke of 
Savoy, in the process of which he restored the Duke of Mantua, and having 
taken Pignerol from the duke, put it into such a state of defence as the duke 
could never force it out of his hands, and reduced the duke, rather by manage 
and conduct than by force, to make peace without it; so as annexing it to the 
crown of France it has ever since been a thorn in his foot that has always made 
the peace of Savoy lame and precarious, and France has since made Pignerol one 
of the strongest fortresses in the world. 

As the cardinal, with all the military part of the court, was in the field, so the 
king, to be near him, was gone with the queen and all the court, just before I 
reached Paris, to reside at Lyons. All these considered, there was nothing to do 
at Paris; the court looked like a citizen’s house when the family was all gone into 
the country, and I thought the whole city looked very melancholy, compared to 
all the fine things I had heard of it. 

The queen-mother and her party were chagrined at the cardinal, who, though 
he owed his grandeur to her immediate favour, was now grown too great any 
longer to be at the command of her Majesty, or indeed in her interest; and 
therefore the queen was under dissatisfaction and her party looked very much 
down. 

The Protestants were everywhere disconsolate, for the losses they had 
received at Rochelle, Nimes, and Montpelier had reduced them to an absolute 
dependence on the king’s will, without all possible hopes of ever recovering 
themselves, or being so much as in a condition to take arms for their religion, 
and therefore the wisest of them plainly foresaw their own entire reduction, as it 
since came to pass. And I remember very well that a Protestant gentleman told 
me once, as we were passing from Orleans to Lyons, that the English had ruined 
them; and therefore, says he, “I think the next occasion the king takes to use us 
ill, as I know ‘twill not be long before he does, we must all fly over to England, 
where you are bound to maintain us for having helped to turn us out of our own 
country.” I asked him what he meant by saying the English had done it? He 
returned short upon me: “I do not mean,” says he, “by not relieving Rochelle, 
but by helping to ruin Rochelle, when you and the Dutch lent ships to beat our 
fleet, which all the ships in France could not have done without you.” 


I was too young in the world to be very sensible of this before, and therefore 
was something startled at the charge; but when I came to discourse with this 
gentleman, I soon saw the truth of what he said was undeniable, and have since 
reflected on it with regret, that the naval power of the Protestants, which was 
then superior to the royal, would certainly have been the recovery of all their 
fortunes, had it not been unhappily broke by their brethren of England and 
Holland, the former lending seven men-of-war, and the latter twenty, for the 
destruction of the Rochellers’ fleet; and by these very ships the Rochellers’ fleet 
were actually beaten and destroyed, and they never afterwards recovered their 
force at sea, and by consequence sunk under the siege, which the English 
afterwards in vain attempted to prevent. 

These things made the Protestants look very dull, and expected the ruin of all 
their party, which had certainly happened had the cardinal lived a few years 
longer. 

We stayed in Paris, about three weeks, as well to see the court and what 
rarities the place afforded, as by an occasion which had like to have put a short 
period to our ramble. 

Walking one morning before the gate of the Louvre, with a design to see the 
Swiss drawn up, which they always did, and exercised just before they relieved 
the guards, a page came up to me, and speaking English to me, “Sir,” says he, 
“the captain must needs have your immediate assistance.” I, that had not the 
knowledge of any person in Paris but my own companion, whom I called 
captain, had no room to question, but it was he that sent for me; and crying out 
hastily to him, “Where?” followed the fellow as fast as ‘twas possible. He led me 
through several passages which I knew not, and at last through a tennis-court and 
into a large room, where three men, like gentlemen, were engaged very briskly 
two against one. The room was very dark, so that I could not easily know them 
asunder, but being fully possessed with an opinion before of my captain’s 
danger, I ran into the room with my sword in my hand. I had not particularly 
engaged any of them, nor so much as made a pass at any, when I received a very 
dangerous thrust in my thigh, rather occasioned by my too hasty running in, than 
a real design of the person; but enraged at the hurt, without examining who it 
was hurt me, I threw myself upon him, and run my sword quite through his 
body. 

The novelty of the adventure, and the unexpected fall of the man by a stranger 
come in nobody knew how, had becalmed the other two, that they really stood 
gazing at me. By this time I had discovered that my captain was not there, and 
that ‘twas some strange accident brought me thither. I could speak but little 
French, and supposed they could speak no English, so I stepped to the door to 


see for the page that brought me thither, but seeing nobody there and the passage 
clear, I made off as fast as I could, without speaking a word; nor did the other 
two gentlemen offer to stop me. 

But I was in a strange confusion when, coming into those entries and passages 
which the page led me through, I could by no means find my way out. At last 
seeing a door open that looked through a house into the street, I went in, and out 
at the other door; but then I was at as great a loss to know where I was, and 
which was the way to my lodgings. The wound in my thigh bled apace, and I 
could feel the blood in my breeches. In this interval came by a chair; I called, 
and went into it, and bid them, as well as I could, go to the Louvre; for though I 
knew not the name of the street where I lodged, I knew I could find the way to it 
when I was at the Bastille. The chairmen went on their own way, and being 
stopped by a company of the guards as they went, set me down till the soldiers 
were marched by; when looking out I found I was just at my own lodging, and 
the captain was standing at the door looking for me. I beckoned him to me, and, 
whispering, told him I was very much hurt, but bid him pay the chairmen, and 
ask no questions but come to me. 

I made the best of my way upstairs, but had lost so much blood, that I had 
hardly spirits enough to keep me from swooning till he came in. He was equally 
concerned with me to see me in such a bloody condition, and presently called up 
our landlord, and he as quickly called in his neighbours, that I had a room full of 
people about me in a quarter of an hour. But this had like to have been of worse 
consequence to me than the other, for by this time there was great inquiring after 
the person who killed a man at the tennis-court. My landlord was then sensible 
of his mistake, and came to me and told me the danger I was in, and very 
honestly offered to convey me to a friend’s of his, where I should be very secure; 
I thanked him, and suffered myself to be carried at midnight whither he pleased. 
He visited me very often, till I was well enough to walk about, which was not in 
less than ten days, and then we thought fit to be gone, so we took post for 
Orleans. But when I came upon the road I found myself in a new error, for my 
wound opened again with riding, and I was in a worse condition than before, 
being forced to take up at a little village on the road, called , about 
miles from Orleans, where there was no surgeon to be had, but a sorry country 
barber, who nevertheless dressed me as well as he could, and in about a week 
more I was able to walk to Orleans at three times. Here I stayed till I was quite 
well, and took coach for Lyons and so through Savoy into Italy. 

I spent nearly two years’ time after this bad beginning in travelling through 
Italy, and to the several courts of Rome, Naples, Venice, and Vienna. 

When I came to Lyons the king was gone from thence to Grenoble to meet the 








cardinal, but the queens were both at Lyons. 

The French affairs seemed at this time to have but an indifferent aspect. There 
was no life in anything but where the cardinal was: he pushed on everything with 
extraordinary conduct, and generally with success; he had taken Susa and 
Pignerol from the Duke of Savoy, and was preparing to push the duke even out 
of all his dominions. 

But in the meantime everywhere else things looked ill; the troops were ill- 
paid, the magazines empty, the people mutinous, and a general disorder seized 
the minds of the court; and the cardinal, who was the soul of everything, desired 
this interview at Grenoble, in order to put things into some better method. 

This politic minister always ordered matters so, that if there was success in 
anything the glory was his, but if things miscarried it was all laid upon the king. 
This conduct was so much the more nice, as it is the direct contrary to the 
custom in like cases, where kings assume the glory of all the success in an 
action, and when a thing miscarries make themselves easy by sacrificing their 
ministers and favourites to the complaints and resentments of the people; but this 
accurate refined statesman got over this point. 

While we were at Lyons, and as I remember, the third day after our coming 
thither, we had like to have been involved in a state broil, without knowing 
where we were. It was of a Sunday in the evening, the people of Lyons, who had 
been sorely oppressed in taxes, and the war in Italy pinching their trade, began to 
be very tumultuous. We found the day before the mob got together in great 
crowds, and talked oddly; the king was everywhere reviled, and spoken 
disrespectfully of, and the magistrates of the city either winked at, or durst not 
attempt to meddle, lest they should provoke the people. 

But on Sunday night, about midnight, we were waked by a prodigious noise in 
the street. I jumped out of bed, and running to the window, I saw the street as 
full of mob as it could hold, some armed with muskets and halberds, marched in 
very good order; others in disorderly crowds, all shouting and crying out, “Du 
paix le roi,” and the like. One that led a great party of this rabble carried a loaf of 
bread upon the top of a pike, and other lesser loaves, signifying the smallness of 
their bread, occasioned by dearness. 

By morning this crowd was gathered to a great height; they ran roving over 
the whole city, shut up all the shops, and forced all the people to join with them 
from thence. They went up to the castle, and renewing the clamour, a strange 
consternation seized all the princes. 

They broke open the doors of the officers, collectors of the new taxes, and 
plundered their houses, and had not the persons themselves fled in time they had 
been very ill-treated. 


The queen-mother, as she was very much displeased to see such consequences 
of the government, in whose management she had no share, so I suppose she had 
the less concern upon her. However, she came into the court of the castle and 
showed herself to the people, gave money amongst them, and spoke gently to 
them; and by a way peculiar to herself, and which obliged all she talked with, 
she pacified the mob gradually, sent them home with promises of redress and the 
like; and so appeased this tumult in two days by her prudence, which the guards 
in the castle had small mind to meddle with, and if they had, would in all 
probability have made the better side the worse. 

There had been several seditions of the like nature in sundry other parts of 
France, and the very army began to murmur, though not to mutiny, for want of 
provisions. 

This sedition at Lyons was not quite over when we left the place, for, finding 
the city all in a broil, we considered we had no business there, and what the 
consequence of a popular tumult might be we did not see, so we prepared to be 
gone. We had not rid above three miles out of the city but we were brought as 
prisoners of war, by a party of mutineers, who had been abroad upon the scout, 
and were charged with being messengers sent to the cardinal for forces to reduce 
the citizens. With these pretences they brought us back in triumph, and the 
queen-mother, being by this time grown something familiar to them, they carried 
us before her. 

When they inquired of us who we were, we called ourselves Scots; for as the 
English were very much out of favour in France at this time, the peace having 
been made not many months, and not supposed to be very durable, because 
particularly displeasing to the people of England, so the Scots were on the other 
extreme with the French. Nothing was so much caressed as the Scots, and a man 
had no more to do in France, if he would be well received there, than to say he 
was a Scotchman. 

When we came before the queen-mother she seemed to receive us with some 
stiffness at first, and caused her guards to take us into custody; but as she was a 
lady of most exquisite politics, she did this to amuse the mob, and we were 
immediately after dismissed; and the queen herself made a handsome excuse to 
us for the rudeness we had suffered, alleging the troubles of the times; and the 
next morning we had three dragoons of the guards to convoy us out of the 
jurisdiction of Lyons. 

I confess this little adventure gave me an aversion to popular tumults all my 
life after, and if nothing else had been in the cause, would have biassed me to 
espouse the king’s party in England when our popular heats carried all before it 
at home. 


But I must say, that when I called to mind since, the address, the management, 
the compliance in show, and in general the whole conduct of the queen-mother 
with the mutinous people of Lyons, and compared it with the conduct of my 
unhappy master the King of England, I could not but see that the queen 
understood much better than King Charles the management of politics and the 
clamours of the people. 

Had this princess been at the helm in England, she would have prevented all 
the calamities of the Civil War here, and yet not have parted with what that good 
prince yielded in order to peace neither. She would have yielded gradually, and 
then gained upon them gradually; she would have managed them to the point she 
had designed them, as she did all parties in France; and none could effectually 
subject her but the very man she had raised to be her principal support—I mean 
the cardinal. 

We went from hence to Grenoble, and arrived there the same day that the king 
and the cardinal with the whole court went out to view a body of 6000 Swiss 
foot, which the cardinal had wheedled the cantons to grant to the king to help to 
ruin their neighbour the Duke of Savoy. 

The troops were exceeding fine, well-accoutred, brave, clean-limbed, stout 
fellows indeed. Here I saw the cardinal; there was an air of church gravity in his 
habit, but all the vigour of a general, and the sprightliness of a vast genius in his 
face. He affected a little stiffness in his behaviour, but managed all his affairs 
with such clearness, such steadiness, and such application, that it was no wonder 
he had such success in every undertaking. 

Here I saw the king, whose figure was mean, his countenance hollow, and 
always seemed dejected, and every way discovering that weakness in his 
countenance that appeared in his actions. 

If he was ever sprightly and vigorous it was when the cardinal was with him, 
for he depended so much on everything he did, he that was at the utmost 
dilemma when he was absent, always timorous, jealous, and irresolute. 

After the review the cardinal was absent some days, having been to wait on 
the queen-mother at Lyons, where, as it was discoursed, they were at least 
seemingly reconciled. 

I observed while the cardinal was gone there was no court, the king was 
seldom to be seen, very small attendance given, and no bustle at the castle; but 
as soon as the cardinal returned, the great councils were assembled, the coaches 
of the ambassadors went every day to the castle, and a face of business appeared 
upon the whole court. 

Here the measures of the Duke of Savoy’s ruin were concerted, and in order to 
it the king and the cardinal put themselves at the head of the army, with which 


they immediately reduced all Savoy, took Chamberri and the whole duchy 
except Montmelian. 

The army that did this was not above 22,000 men, including the Swiss, and 
but indifferent troops neither, especially the French foot, who, compared to the 
infantry I have since seen in the German and Swedish armies, were not fit to be 
called soldiers. On the other hand, considering the Savoyards and Italian troops, 
they were good troops; but the cardinal’s conduct made amends for all these 
deficiencies. 

From hence I went to Pignerol, which was then little more than a single 
fortification on the hill near the town called St Bride’s, but the situation of that 
was very strong. I mention this because of the prodigious works since added to 
it, by which it has since obtained the name of “the right hand of France.” They 
had begun a new line below the hill, and some works were marked out on the 
side of the town next the fort; but the cardinal afterwards drew the plan of the 
works with his own hand, by which it was made one of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe. 

While I was at Pignerol, the governor of Milan, for the Spaniards, came with 
an army and sat down before Casale. The grand quarrel, and for which the war in 
this part of Italy was begun, was this: The Spaniards and Germans pretended to 
the duchy of Mantua; the Duke of Nevers, a Frenchman, had not only a title to it, 
but had got possession of it; but being ill-supported by the French, was beaten 
out by the Imperialists, and after a long siege the Germans took Mantua itself, 
and drove the poor duke quite out of the country. 

The taking of Mantua elevated the spirits of the Duke of Savoy, and the 
Germans and Spaniards being now at more leisure, with a complete army came 
to his assistance, and formed the siege of Montferrat. 

For as the Spaniards pushed the Duke of Mantua, so the French by way of 
diversion lay hard upon the Duke of Savoy. They had seized Montferrat, and 
held it for the Duke of Mantua, and had a strong French garrison under Thoiras, 
a brave and experienced commander; and thus affairs stood when we came into 
the French army. 

I had no business there as a soldier, but having passed as a Scotch gentleman 
with the mob at Lyons, and after with her Majesty the queen-mother, when we 
obtained the guard of her dragoons, we had also her Majesty’s pass, with which 
we came and went where we pleased. And the cardinal, who was then not on 
very good terms with the queen, but willing to keep smooth water there, when 
two or three times our passes came to be examined, showed a more than 
ordinary respect to us on that very account, our passes being from the queen. 

Casale being besieged, as I have observed, began to be in danger, for the 


cardinal, who ‘twas thought had formed a design to ruin Savoy, was more intent 
upon that than upon the succour of the Duke of Mantua; but necessity calling 
upon him to deliver so great a captain as Thoiras, and not to let such a place as 
Casale fall into the hands of the enemy, the king, or cardinal rather, ordered the 
Duke of Montmorency, and the Maréchal D’Effiat, with 10,000 foot and 2000 
horse, to march and join the Maréchals De La Force and Schomberg, who lay 
already with an army on the frontiers of Genoa, but too weak to attempt the 
raising the siege of Casale. 

As all men thought there would be a battle between the French and the 
Spaniards, I could not prevail with myself to lose the opportunity, and therefore 
by the help of the passes above mentioned, I came to the French army under the 
Duke of Montmorency. We marched through the enemy’s country with great 
boldness and no small hazard, for the Duke of Savoy appeared frequently with 
great bodies of horse on the rear of the army, and frequently skirmished with our 
troops, in one of which I had the folly—I can call it no better, for I had no 
business there—to go out and see the sport, as the French gentlemen called it. I 
was but a raw soldier, and did not like the sport at all, for this party was 
surrounded by the Duke of Savoy, and almost all killed, for as to quarter they 
neither asked nor gave. I ran away very fairly, one of the first, and my 
companion with me, and by the goodness of our horses got out of the fray, and 
being not much known in the army, we came into the camp an hour or two after, 
as if we had been only riding abroad for the air. 

This little rout made the general very cautious, for the Savoyards were 
stronger in horse by three or four thousand, and the army always marched in a 
body, and kept their parties in or very near hand. 

I escaped another rub in this French army about five days after, which had like 
to have made me pay dear for my curiosity. 

The Duke de Montmorency and the Maréchal Schomberg joined their army 
about four or five days after, and immediately, according to the cardinal’s 
instructions, put themselves on the march for the relief of Casale. 

The army had marched over a great plain, with some marshy grounds on the 
right and the Po on the left, and as the country was so well discovered that ‘twas 
thought impossible any mischief should happen, the generals observed the less 
caution. At the end of this plain was a long wood and a lane or narrow defile 
through the middle of it. 

Through this pass the army was to march, and the van began to file through it 
about four o’clock. By three hours’ time all the army was got through, or into the 
pass, and the artillery was just entered when the Duke of Savoy with 4000 horse 
and 1500 dragoons with every horseman a footman behind him, whether he had 


swam the Po or passed it above at a bridge, and made a long march after, was 
not examined, but he came boldly up the plain and charged our rear with a great 
deal of fury. 

Our artillery was in the lane, and as it was impossible to turn them about and 
make way for the army, so the rear was obliged to support themselves and 
maintain the fight for above an hour and a half. 

In this time we lost abundance of men, and if it had not been for two accidents 
all that line had been cut off. One was, that the wood was so near that those 
regiments which were disordered presently sheltered themselves in the wood; the 
other was, that by this time the Maréchal Schomberg, with the horse of the van, 
began to get back through the lane, and to make good the ground from whence 
the other had been beaten, till at last by this means it came to almost a pitched 
battle. 

There were two regiments of French dragoons who did excellent service in 
this action, and maintained their ground till they were almost all killed. 

Had the Duke of Savoy contented himself with the defeat of five regiments on 
the right, which he quite broke and drove into the wood, and with the slaughter 
and havoc which he had made among the rest, he had come off with honour, and 
might have called it a victory; but endeavouring to break the whole party and 
carry off some cannon, the obstinate resistance of these few dragoons lost him 
his advantages, and held him in play till so many fresh troops got through the 
pass again as made us too strong for him, and had not night parted them he had 
been entirely defeated. 

At last, finding our troops increase and spread themselves on his flank, he 
retired and gave over. We had no great stomach to pursue him neither, though 
some horse were ordered to follow a little way. 

The duke lost about a thousand men, and we almost twice as many, and but 
for those dragoons had lost the whole rear-guard and half our cannon. I was ina 
very sorry case in this action too. I was with the rear in the regiment of horse of 
Perigoort, with a captain of which regiment I had contracted some acquaintance. 
I would have rid off at first, as the captain desired me, but there was no doing it, 
for the cannon was in the lane, and the horse and dragoons of the van eagerly 
pressing back through the lane must have run me down or carried me with them. 
As for the wood, it was a good shelter to save one’s life, but was so thick there 
was no passing it on horseback. 

Our regiment was one of the first that was broke, and being all in confusion, 
with the Duke of Savoy’s men at our heels, away we ran into the wood. Never 
was there so much disorder among a parcel of runaways as when we came to this 
wood; it was so exceeding bushy and thick at the bottom there was no entering 


it, and a volley of small shot from a regiment of Savoy’s dragoons poured in 
upon us at our breaking into the wood made terrible work among our horses. 

For my part I was got into the wood, but was forced to quit my horse, and by 
that means, with a great deal of difficulty, got a little farther in, where there was 
a little open place, and being quite spent with labouring among the bushes I sat 
down resolving to take my fate there, let it be what it would, for I was not able to 
go any farther. I had twenty or thirty more in the same condition come to me in 
less than half-an-hour, and here we waited very securely the success of the 
battle, which was as before. 

It was no small relief to those with me to hear the Savoyards were beaten, for 
otherwise they had all been lost; as for me, I confess, I was glad as it was 
because of the danger, but otherwise I cared not much which had the better, for I 
designed no service among them. 

One kindness it did me, that I began to consider what I had to do here, and as I 
could give but a very slender account of myself for what it was I run all these 
risks, so I resolved they should fight it among themselves, for I would come 
among them no more. 

The captain with whom, as I noted above, I had contracted some acquaintance 
in this regiment, was killed in this action, and the French had really a great blow 
here, though they took care to conceal it all they could; and I cannot, without 
smiling, read some of the histories and memoirs of this action, which they are 
not ashamed to call a victory. 

We marched on to Saluzzo, and the next day the Duke of Savoy presented 
himself in battalia on the other side of a small river, giving us a fair challenge to 
pass and engage him. We always said in our camp that the orders were to fight 
the Duke of Savoy wherever we met him; but though he braved us in our view 
we did not care to engage him, but we brought Saluzzo to surrender upon 
articles, which the duke could not relieve without attacking our camp, which he 
did not care to do. 

The next morning we had news of the surrender of Mantua to the Imperial 
army. We heard of it first from the Duke of Savoy’s cannon, which he fired by 
way Of rejoicing, and which seemed to make him amends for the loss of Saluzzo. 

As this was a mortification to the French, so it quite damped the success of the 
campaign, for the Duke de Montmorency imagining that the Imperial general 
would send immediate assistance to the Marquis Spinola, who besieged Casale, 
they called frequent councils of war what course to take, and at last resolved to 
halt in Piedmont. A few days after their resolutions were changed again by the 
news of the death of the Duke of Savoy, Charles Emanuel, who died, as some 
say, agitated with the extremes of joy and grief. 


This put our generals upon considering again whether they should march to 
the relief of Casale, but the chimera of the Germans put them by, and so they 
took up quarters in Piedmont. They took several small places from the Duke of 
Savoy, making advantage of the consternation the duke’s subjects were in on the 
death of their prince, and spread themselves from the seaside to the banks of the 
Po. But here an enemy did that for them which the Savoyards could not, for the 
plague got into their quarters and destroyed abundance of people, both of the 
army and of the country. 

I thought then it was time for me to be gone, for I had no manner of courage 
for that risk; and I think verily I was more afraid of being taken sick in a strange 
country than ever I was of being killed in battle. Upon this resolution I procured 
a pass to go for Genoa, and accordingly began my journey, but was arrested at 
Villa Franca by a slow lingering fever, which held me about five days, and then 
turned to a burning malignancy, and at last to the plague. My friend, the captain, 
never left me night nor day; and though for four days more I knew nobody, nor 
was capable of so much as thinking of myself, yet it pleased God that the 
distemper gathered in my neck, swelled and broke. During the swelling I was 
raging mad with the violence of pain, which being so near my head swelled that 
also in proportion, that my eyes were swelled up, and for the twenty-four hours 
my tongue and mouth; then, as my servant told me, all the physicians gave me 
over, as past all remedy, but by the good providence of God the swelling broke. 

The prodigious collection of matter which this swelling discharged gave me 
immediate relief, and I became sensible in less than an hour’s time; and in two 
hours or thereabouts fell into a little slumber which recovered my spirits and 
sensibly revived me. Here I lay by it till the middle of September. My captain 
fell sick after me, but recovered quickly. His man had the plague, and died in 
two days; my man held it out well. 

About the middle of September we heard of a truce concluded between all 
parties, and being unwilling to winter at Villa Franca, I got passes, and though 
we were both but weak, we began to travel in litters for Milan. 

And here I experienced the truth of an old English proverb, that standers-by 
see more than the gamesters. 

The French, Savoyards, and Spaniards made this peace or truce all for separate 
and several grounds, and every one were mistaken. 

The French yielded to it because they had given over the relief of Casale, and 
were very much afraid it would fall into the hands of the Marquis Spinola. The 
Savoyards yielded to it because they were afraid the French would winter in 
Piedmont; the Spaniards yielded to it because the Duke of Savoy being dead, and 
the Count de Colalto, the Imperial general, giving no assistance, and his army 


weakened by sickness and the fatigues of the siege, he foresaw he should never 
take the town, and wanted but to come off with honour. 

The French were mistaken, because really Spinola was so weak that had they 
marched on into Montferrat the Spaniards must have raised the siege; the Duke 
of Savoy was mistaken, because the plague had so weakened the French that 
they durst not have stayed to winter in Piedmont; and Spinola was mistaken, for 
though he was very slow, if he had stayed before the town one fortnight longer, 
Thoiras the governor must have surrendered, being brought to the last extremity. 

Of all these mistakes the French had the advantage, for Casale, was relieved, 
the army had time to be recruited, and the French had the best of it by an early 
campaign. 

I passed through Montferrat in my way to Milan just as the truce was declared, 
and saw the miserable remains of the Spanish army, who by sickness, fatigue, 
hard duty, the sallies of the garrison and such like consequences, were reduced 
to less than 2000 men, and of them above 1000 lay wounded and sick in the 
camp. 

Here were several regiments which I saw drawn out to their arms that could 
not make up above seventy or eighty men, officers and all, and those half starved 
with hunger, almost naked, and in a lamentable condition. From thence I went 
into the town, and there things were still in a worse condition, the houses beaten 
down, the walls and works ruined, the garrison, by continual duty, reduced from 
4500 men to less than 800, without clothes, money, or provisions, the brave 
governor weak with continual fatigue, and the whole face of things in a 
miserable case. 

The French generals had just sent them 30,000 crowns for present supply, 
which heartened them a little, but had not the truce been made as it was, they 
must have surrendered upon what terms the Spaniards had pleased to make 
them. 

Never were two armies in such fear of one another with so little cause; the 
Spaniards afraid of the French whom the plague had devoured, and the French 
afraid of the Spaniards whom the siege had almost ruined. 

The grief of this mistake, together with the sense of his master, the Spaniards, 
leaving him without supplies to complete the siege of Casale, so affected the 
Marquis Spinola, that he died for grief, and in him fell the last of that rare breed 
of Low Country soldiers, who gave the world so great and just a character of the 
Spanish infantry, as the best soldiers of the world; a character which we see 
them so very much degenerated from since, that they hardly deserve the name of 
soldiers. 

I tarried at Milan the rest of the winter, both for the recovery of my health, and 


also for supplies from England. 

Here it was I first heard the name of Gustavus Adolphus, the king of Sweden, 
who now began his war with the emperor; and while the king of France was at 
Lyons, the league with Sweden was made, in which the French contributed 
1,200,000 crowns in money, and 600,000 per annum to the attempt of Gustavus 
Adolphus. About this time he landed in Pomerania, took the towns of Stettin and 
Stralsund, and from thence proceeded in that prodigious manner of which I shall 
have occasion to be very particular in the prosecution of these Memoirs. 

I had indeed no thoughts of seeing that king or his armies. I had been so 
roughly handled already, that I had given over the thoughts of appearing among 
the fighting people, and resolved in the spring to pursue my journey to Venice, 
and so for the rest of Italy. Yet I cannot deny that as every Gazette gave us some 
accounts of the conquests and victories of this glorious prince, it prepossessed 
my thoughts with secret wishes of seeing him, but these were so young and 
unsettled, that I drew no resolutions from them for a long while after. 

About the middle of January I left Milan and came to Genoa, from thence by 
sea to Leghorn, then to Naples, Rome, and Venice, but saw nothing in Italy that 
gave me any diversion. 

As for what is modern, I saw nothing but lewdness, private murders, stabbing 
men at the corner of a street, or in the dark, hiring of bravos, and the like. These 
were to me the modern excellencies of Italy; and I had no gust to antiquities. 

“Twas pleasant indeed when I was at Rome to say here stood the Capitol, there 
the Colossus of Nero, here was the Amphitheatre of Titus, there the Aqueduct of 
, here the Forum, there the Catacombs, here the Temple of Venus, there of 
Jupiter, here the Pantheon, and the like; but I never designed to write a book. As 
much as was useful I kept in my head, and for the rest, I left it to others. 

I observed the people degenerated from the ancient glorious inhabitants, who 
were generous, brave, and the most valiant of all nations, to a vicious baseness 
of soul, barbarous, treacherous, jealous and revengeful, lewd and cowardly, 
intolerably proud and haughty, bigoted to blind, incoherent devotion, and the 
grossest of idolatry. 

Indeed, I think the unsuitableness of the people made the place unpleasant to 
me, for there is so little in a country to recommend it when the people disgrace 
it, that no beauties of the creation can make up for the want of those excellencies 
which suitable society procure the defect of. This made Italy a very unpleasant 
country to me; the people were the foil to the place, all manner of hateful vices 
reigning in their general way of living. 

I confess I was not very religious myself, and being come abroad into the 
world young enough, might easily have been drawn into evils that had 





recommended themselves with any tolerable agreeableness to nature and 
common manners; but when wickedness presented itself full-grown in its 
grossest freedoms and liberties, it quite took away all the gust to vice that the 
devil had furnished me with. 

The prodigious stupid bigotry of the people also was irksome to me; I thought 
there was something in it very sordid. The entire empire the priests have over 
both the souls and bodies of the people, gave me a specimen of that meanness of 
spirit, which is nowhere else to be seen but in Italy, especially in the city of 
Rome. 

At Venice I perceived it quite different, the civil authority having a visible 
superiority over the ecclesiastic, and the Church being more subject there to the 
State than in any other part of Italy. 

For these reasons I took no pleasure in filling my memoirs of Italy with 
remarks of places or things. All the antiquities and valuable remains of the 
Roman nation are done better than I can pretend to by such people who made it 
more their business; as for me, I went to see, and not to write, and as little 
thought then of these Memoirs as I ill furnished myself to write them. 

I left Italy in April, and taking the tour of Bavaria, though very much out of 
the way, I passed through Munich, Passau, Lintz, and at last to Vienna. 

I came to Vienna the 10th of April 1631, intending to have gone from thence 
down the Danube into Hungary, and by means of a pass, which I had obtained 
from the English ambassador at Constantinople, I designed to have seen all the 
great towns on the Danube, which were then in the hands of the Turks, and 
which I had read much of in the history of the war between the Turks and the 
Germans; but I was diverted from my design by the following occasion. 

There had been a long bloody war in the empire of Germany for twelve years, 
between the emperor, the Duke of Bavaria, the King of Spain, and the Popish 
princes and electors on the one side, and the Protestant princes on the other; and 
both sides having been exhausted by the war, and even the Catholics themselves 
beginning to dislike the growing power of the house of Austria, ‘twas thought all 
parties were willing to make peace. Nay, things were brought to that pass that 
some of the Popish princes and electors began to talk of making alliances with 
the King of Sweden. 

Here it is necessary to observe, that the two Dukes of Mecklenburg having 
been dispossessed of most of their dominions by the tyranny of the Emperor 
Ferdinand, and being in danger of losing the rest, earnestly solicited the King of 
Sweden to come to their assistance; and that prince, as he was related to the 
house of Mecklenburg, and especially as he was willing to lay hold of any 
opportunity to break with the emperor, against whom he had laid up an 


implacable prejudice, was very ready and forward to come to their assistance. 

The reasons of his quarrel with the emperor were grounded upon the 
Imperialists concerning themselves in the war of Poland, where the emperor had 
sent 8000 foot and 2000 horse to join the Polish army against the king, and had 
thereby given some check to his arms in that war. 

In pursuance, therefore, of his resolution to quarrel with the emperor, but more 
particularly at the instances of the princes above-named, his Swedish Majesty 
had landed the year before at Stralsund with about 12,000 men, and having 
joined with some forces which he had left in Polish Prussia, all which did not 
make 30,000 men, he began a war with the emperor, the greatest in event, filled 
with the most famous battles, sieges, and extraordinary actions, including its 
wonderful success and happy conclusion, of any war ever maintained in the 
world. 

The King of Sweden had already taken Stettin, Stralsund, Rostock, Wismar, 
and all the strong places on the Baltic, and began to spread himself in Germany. 
He had made a league with the French, as I observed in my story of Saxony; he 
had now made a treaty with the Duke of Brandenburg, and, in short, began to be 
terrible to the empire. 

In this conjuncture the emperor called the General Diet of the empire to be 
held at Ratisbon, where, as was pretended, all sides were to treat of peace and to 
join forces to beat the Swedes out of the empire. Here the emperor, by a most 
exquisite management, brought the affairs of the Diet to a conclusion, 
exceedingly to his own advantage, and to the farther oppression of the 
Protestants; and, in particular, in that the war against the King of Sweden was to 
be carried on in such manner as that the whole burden and charge would lie on 
the Protestants themselves, and they be made the instruments to oppose their 
best friends. Other matters also ended equally to their disadvantage, as the 
methods resolved on to recover the Church lands, and to prevent the education of 
the Protestant clergy; and what remained was referred to another General Diet to 
be held at Frankfort-au-Main in August 1631. 

I won’t pretend to say the other Protestant princes of Germany had never 
made any overtures to the King of Sweden to come to their assistance, but ‘tis 
plain they had entered into no league with him; that appears from the difficulties 
which retarded the fixing of the treaties afterward, both with the Dukes of 
Brandenburg and Saxony, which unhappily occasioned the ruin of Magdeburg. 

But ‘tis plain the Swede was resolved on a war with the emperor. His Swedish 
majesty might, and indeed could not but foresee that if he once showed himself 
with a sufficient force on the frontiers of the empire, all the Protestant princes 
would be obliged by their interest or by his arms to fall in with him, and this the 


consequence made appear to be a just conclusion, for the Electors of 
Brandenburg and Saxony were both forced to join with him. 

First, they were willing to join with him—at least they could not find in their 
hearts to join with the emperor, of whose power they had such just 
apprehensions. They wished the Swedes success, and would have been very glad 
to have had the work done at another man’s charge, but, like true Germans, they 
were more willing to be saved than to save themselves, and therefore hung back 
and stood upon terms. 

Secondly, they were at last forced to it. The first was forced to join by the 
King of Sweden himself, who being come so far was not to be dallied with, and 
had not the Duke of Brandenburg complied as he did, he had been ruined by the 
Swede. The Saxon was driven into the arms of the Swede by force, for Count 
Tilly, ravaging his country, made him comply with any terms to be saved from 
destruction. 

Thus matters stood at the end of the Diet at Ratisbon. The King of Sweden 
began to see himself leagued against at the Diet both by Protestant and Papist; 
and, as I have often heard his Majesty say since, he had resolved to try to force 
them off from the emperor, and to treat them as enemies equally with the rest if 
they did not. 

But the Protestants convinced him soon after, that though they were tricked 
into the outward appearance of a league against him at Ratisbon, they had no 
such intentions; and by their ambassadors to him let him know that they only 
wanted his powerful assistance to defend their councils, when they would soon 
convince him that they had a due sense of the emperor’s designs, and would do 
their utmost for their liberty. And these I take to be the first invitations the King 
of Sweden had to undertake the Protestant cause as such, and which entitled him 
to say he fought for the liberty and religion of the German nation. 

I have had some particular opportunities to hear these things form the mouths 
of some of the very princes themselves, and therefore am the forwarder to relate 
them; and I place them here because, previous to the part I acted on this bloody 
scene, ‘tis necessary to let the reader into some part of that story, and to show 
him in what manner and on what occasions this terrible war began. 

The Protestants, alarmed at the usage they had met with at the former Diet, 
had secretly proposed among themselves to form a general union or confederacy, 
for preventing that ruin which they saw, unless some speedy remedies were 
applied, would be inevitable. The Elector of Saxony, the head of the Protestants, 
a vigorous and politic prince, was the first that moved it; and the Landgrave of 
Hesse, a zealous and gallant prince, being consulted with, it rested a great while 
between those two, no method being found practicable to bring it to pass, the 


emperor being so powerful in all parts, that they foresaw the petty princes would 
not dare to negotiate an affair of such a nature, being surrounded with the 
Imperial forces, who by their two generals, Wallenstein and Tilly, kept them in 
continual subjection and terror. 

This dilemma had like to have stifled the thoughts of the union as a thing 
impracticable, when one Seigensius, a Lutheran minister, a person of great 
abilities, and one whom the Elector of Saxony made great use of in matters of 
policy as well as religion, contrived for them this excellent expedient. 

I had the honour to be acquainted with this gentleman while I was at Leipsic. 
It pleased him exceedingly to have been the contriver of so fine a structure as the 
Conclusions of Leipsic, and he was glad to be entertained on that subject. I had 
the relation from his own mouth, when, but very modestly, he told me he 
thought ‘twas an inspiration darted on a sudden into his thoughts, when the Duke 
of Saxony calling him into his closet one morning, with a face full of concern, 
shaking his head, and looking very earnestly, “What will become of us, doctor?” 
said the duke; “we shall all be undone at Frankfort-au-Main.” “Why so, please 
your highness?” says the doctor. “Why, they will fight with the King of Sweden 
with our armies and our money,” says the duke, “and devour our friends and 
ourselves by the help of our friends and ourselves.” “But what is become of the 
confederacy, then,” said the doctor, “which your highness had so happily framed 
in your thoughts, and which the Landgrave of Hesse was so pleased with?” 
“Become of it?” says the duke, “‘tis a good thought enough, but ‘tis impossible 
to bring it to pass among so many members of the Protestant princes as are to be 
consulted with, for we neither have time to treat, nor will half of them dare to 
negotiate the matter, the Imperialists being quartered in their very bowels.” “But 
may not some expedient be found out,” says the doctor, “to bring them all 
together to treat of it in a general meeting?” ““Tis well proposed,” says the duke, 
“but in what town or city shall they assemble where the very deputies shall not 
be besieged by Tilly or Wallenstein in fourteen days’ time, and sacrificed to the 
cruelty and fury of the Emperor Ferdinand?” “Will your highness be the easier in 
it,” replies the doctor, “if a way may be found out to call such an assembly upon 
other causes, at which the emperor may have no umbrage, and perhaps give his 
assent? You know the Diet at Frankfort is at hand; ‘tis necessary the Protestants 
should have an assembly of their own to prepare matters for the General Diet, 
and it may be no difficult matter to obtain it.” The duke, surprised with joy at the 
motion, embraced the doctor with an extraordinary transport. “Thou hast done it, 
doctor,” said he, and immediately caused him to draw a form of a letter to the 
emperor, which he did with the utmost dexterity of style, in which he was a great 
master, representing to his Imperial Majesty that, in order to put an end to the 


troubles of Germany, his Majesty would be pleased to permit the Protestant 
princes of the empire to hold a Diet to themselves, to consider of such matters as 
they were to treat of at the General Diet, in order to conform themselves to the 
will and pleasure of his Imperial Majesty, to drive out foreigners, and settle a 
lasting peace in the empire. He also insinuated something of their resolutions 
unanimously to give their suffrages in favour of the King of Hungary at the 
election of a king of the Romans, a thing which he knew the emperor had in his 
thought, and would push at with all his might at the Diet. This letter was sent, 
and the bait so neatly concealed, that the Electors of Bavaria and Mentz, the 
King of Hungary, and several of the Popish princes, not foreseeing that the ruin 
of them all lay in the bottom of it, foolishly advised the emperor to consent to it. 

In consenting to this the emperor signed his own destruction, for here began 
the conjunction of the German Protestants with the Swede, which was the 
fatalest blow to Ferdinand, and which he could never recover. 

Accordingly the Diet was held at Leipsic, February 8, 1630, where the 
Protestants agreed on several heads for their mutual defence, which were the 
grounds of the following war. These were the famous Conclusions of Leipsic, 
which so alarmed the emperor and the whole empire, that to crush it in the 
beginning, the emperor commanded Count Tilly immediately to fall upon the 
Landgrave of Hesse and the Duke of Saxony as the principal heads of the union; 
but it was too late. 

The Conclusions were digested into ten heads:— 

1. That since their sins had brought God’s judgments upon the whole 
Protestant Church, they should command public prayers to be made to Almighty 
God for the diverting the calamities that attended them. 

2. That a treaty of peace might be set on foot, in order to come to a right 
understanding with the Catholic princes. 

3. That a time for such a treaty being obtained, they should appoint an 
assembly of delegates to meet preparatory to the treaty. 

4. That all their complaints should be humbly represented to his Imperial 
Majesty and the Catholic Electors, in order to a peaceable accommodation. 

5. That they claim the protection of the emperor, according to the laws of the 
empire, and the present emperor’s solemn oath and promise. 

6. That they would appoint deputies who should meet at certain times to 
consult of their common interest, and who should be always empowered to 
conclude of what should be thought needful for their safety. 

7. That they will raise a competent force to maintain and defend their liberties, 
rights, and religion. 

8. That it is agreeable to the Constitution of the empire, concluded in the Diet 


at Augsburg, to do so. 

9. That the arming for their necessary defence shall by no means hinder their 
obedience to his Imperial Majesty, but that they will still continue their loyalty to 
him. 

10. They agree to proportion their forces, which in all amounted to 70,000 
men. 

The emperor, exceedingly startled at the Conclusions, issued out a severe 
proclamation or ban against them, which imported much the same thing as a 
declaration of war, and commanded Tilly to begin, and immediately to fall on 
the Duke of Saxony with all the fury imaginable, as I have already observed. 

Here began the flame to break out; for upon the emperor’s ban, the 
Protestants send away to the King of Sweden for succour. 

His Swedish Majesty had already conquered Mecklenburg, and part of 
Pomerania, and was advancing with his victorious troops, increased by the 
addition of some regiments raised in those parts, in order to carry on the war 
against the emperor, having designed to follow up the Oder into Silesia, and so 
to push the war home to the emperor’s hereditary countries of Austria and 
Bohemia, when the first messengers came to him in this case; but this changed 
his measures, and brought him to the frontiers of Brandenburg resolved to 
answer the desires of the Protestants. But here the Duke of Brandenburg began 
to halt, making some difficulties and demanding terms, which drove the king to 
use some extremities with him, and stopped the Swedes for a while, who had 
otherwise been on the banks of the Elbe as soon as Tilly, the Imperial general, 
had entered Saxony, which if they had done, the miserable destruction of 
Magdeburg had been prevented, as I observed before. The king had been invited 
into the union, and when he first came back from the banks of the Oder he had 
accepted it, and was preparing to back it with all his power. 

The Duke of Saxony had already a good army which he had with infinite 
diligence recruited, and mustered them under the cannon of Leipsic. The King of 
Sweden having, by his ambassador at Leipsic, entered into the union of the 
Protestants, was advancing victoriously to their aid, just as Count Tilly had 
entered the Duke of Saxony’s dominions. The fame of the Swedish conquests, 
and of the hero who commanded them, shook my resolution of travelling into 
Turkey, being resolved to see the conjunction of the Protestant armies, and 
before the fire was broke out too far to take the advantage of seeing both sides. 

While I remained at Vienna, uncertain which way I should proceed, I 
remember I observed they talked of the King of Sweden as a prince of no 
consideration, one that they might let go on and tire himself in Mecklenburg and 
thereabout, till they could find leisure to deal with him, and then might be 


crushed as they pleased; but ‘tis never safe to despise an enemy, so this was not 
an enemy to be despised, as they afterwards found. 

As to the Conclusions of Leipsic, indeed, at first they gave the Imperial court 
some uneasiness, but when they found the Imperial armies, began to fright the 
members out of the union, and that the several branches had no considerable 
forces on foot, it was the general discourse at Vienna, that the union at Leipsic 
only gave the emperor an opportunity to crush absolutely the Dukes of Saxony, 
Brandenburg, and the Landgrave of Hesse, and they looked upon it as a thing 
certain. 

I never saw any real concern in their faces at Vienna till news came to court 
that the King of Sweden had entered into the union; but as this made them very 
uneasy, they began to move the powerfulest methods possible to divert this 
storm; and upon this news Tilly was hastened to fall into Saxony before this 
union could proceed to a conjunction of forces. This was certainly a very good 
resolution, and no measure could have been more exactly concerted, had not the 
diligence of the Saxons prevented it. 

The gathering of this storm, which from a cloud began to spread over the 
empire, and from the little duchy of Mecklenburg began to threaten all Germany, 
absolutely determined me, as I noted before, as to travelling, and laying aside the 
thoughts of Hungary, I resolved, if possible, to see the King of Sweden’s army. 

I parted from Vienna the middle of May, and took post for Great Glogau in 
Silesia, as if I had purposed to pass into Poland, but designing indeed to go down 
the Oder to Custrim in the marquisate of Brandenburg, and so to Berlin. But 
when I came to the frontiers of Silesia, though I had passes, I could go no 
farther, the guards on all the frontiers were so strict, so I was obliged to come 
back into Bohemia, and went to Prague. From hence I found I could easily pass 
through the Imperial provinces to the lower Saxony, and accordingly took passes 
for Hamburg, designing, however, to use them no farther than I found occasion. 

By virtue of these passes I got into the Imperial army, under Count 
Tilly, then at the siege of Magdeburg, May the 2nd. 

I confess I did not foresee the fate of this city, neither, I believe, did Count 
Tilly himself expect to glut his fury with so entire a desolation, much less did the 
people expect it. I did believe they must capitulate, and I perceived by discourse 
in the army that Tilly would give them but very indifferent conditions; but it fell 
out otherwise. The treaty of surrender was, as it were, begun, nay, some say 
concluded, when some of the out-guards of the Imperialists finding the citizens 
had abandoned the guards of the works, and looked to themselves with less 
diligence than usual, they broke in, carried an half-moon, sword in hand, with 
little resistance; and though it was a surprise on both sides, the citizens neither 


fearing, nor the army expecting the occasion, the garrison, with as much 
resolution as could be expected under such a fright, flew to the walls, twice beat 
the Imperialists off, but fresh men coming up, and the administrator of 
Magdeburg himself being wounded and taken, the enemy broke in, took the city 
by storm, and entered with such terrible fury, that, without respect to age or 
condition, they put all the garrison and inhabitants, man, woman, and child, to 
the sword, plundered the city, and when they had done this set it on fire. 

This calamity sure was the dreadfulest sight that ever I saw; the rage of the 
Imperial soldiers was most intolerable, and not to be expressed. Of 25,000, some 
said 30,000 people, there was not a soul to be seen alive, till the flames drove 
those that were hid in vaults and secret places to seek death in the streets rather 
than perish in the fire. Of these miserable creatures some were killed too by the 
furious soldiers, but at last they saved the lives of such as came out of their 
cellars and holes, and so about two thousand poor desperate creatures were left. 
The exact number of those that perished in this city could never be known, 
because those the soldiers had first butchered the flames afterwards devoured. 

I was on the outer side of the Elbe when this dreadful piece of butchery was 
done. The city of Magdeburg had a sconce or fort over against it called the toll- 
house, which joined to the city by a very fine bridge of boats. This fort was taken 
by the Imperialists a few days before, and having a mind to see it, and the rather 
because from thence I could have a very good view of the city, I was going over 
Tilley’s bridge of boats to view this fort. About ten o’clock in the morning I 
perceived they were storming by the firing, and immediately all ran to the works; 
I little thought of the taking the city, but imagined it might be some outwork 
attacked, for we all expected the city would surrender that day, or next, and they 
might have capitulated upon very good terms. 

Being upon the works of the fort, on a sudden I heard the dreadfulest cry 
raised in the city that can be imagined; ‘tis not possible to express the manner of 
it, and I could see the women and children running about the streets in a most 
lamentable condition. 

The city wall did not run along the side where the river was with so great a 
height, but we could plainly see the market-place and the several streets which 
run down to the river. In about an hour’s time after this first cry all was in 
confusion; there was little shooting, the execution was all cutting of throats and 
mere house murders. The resolute garrison, with the brave Baron Falkenberg, 
fought it out to the last, and were cut in pieces, and by this time the Imperial 
soldiers having broke open the gates and entered on all sides, the slaughter was 
very dreadful. We could see the poor people in crowds driven down the streets, 
flying from the fury of the soldiers, who followed butchering them as fast as 


they could, and refused mercy to anybody, till driving them to the river’s edge, 
the desperate wretches would throw themselves into the river, where thousands 
of them perished, especially women and children. Several men that could swim 
got over to our side, where the soldiers not heated with fight gave them quarter, 
and took them up, and I cannot but do this justice to the German officers in the 
fort: they had five small flat boats, and they gave leave to the soldiers to go off 
in them, and get what booty they could, but charged them not to kill anybody, 
but take them all prisoners. 

Nor was their humanity ill rewarded, for the soldiers, wisely avoiding those 
places where their fellows were employed in butchering the miserable people, 
rowed to other places, where crowds of people stood crying out for help, and 
expecting to be every minute either drowned or murdered; of these at sundry 
times they fetched over near six hundred, but took care to take in none but such 
as offered them good pay. 

Never was money or jewels of greater service than now, for those that had 
anything of that sort to offer were soonest helped. 

There was a burgher of the town who, seeing a boat coming near him, but out 
of his call, by the help of a speaking trumpet, told the soldiers in it he would give 
them 20,000 dollars to fetch him off. They rowed close to the shore, and got him 
with his wife and six children into the boat, but such throngs of people got about 
the boat that had like to have sunk her, so that the soldiers were fain to drive a 
great many out again by main force, and while they were doing this some of the 
enemies coming down the street desperately drove them all into the water. 

The boat, however, brought the burgher and his wife and children safe, and 
though they had not all that wealth about them, yet in jewels and money he gave 
them so much as made all the fellows very rich. 

I cannot pretend to describe the cruelty of this day: the town by five in the 
afternoon was all in a flame; the wealth consumed was inestimable, and a loss to 
the very conqueror. I think there was little or nothing left but the great church 
and about a hundred houses. 

This was a sad welcome into the army for me, and gave me a horror and 
aversion to the emperor’s people, as well as to his cause. I quitted the camp the 
third day after this execution, while the fire was hardly out in the city; and from 
thence getting safe-conduct to pass into the Palatinate, I turned out of the road at 
a small village on the Elbe, called Emerfield, and by ways and towns I can give 
but small account of, having a boor for our guide, whom we could hardly 
understand, I arrived at Leipsic on the 17th of May. 

We found the elector intense upon the strengthening of his army, but the 
people in the greatest terror imaginable, every day expecting Tilly with the 


German army, who by his cruelty at Magdeburg was become so dreadful to the 
Protestants that they expected no mercy wherever he came. 

The emperor’s power was made so formidable to all the Protestants, 
particularly since the Diet at Ratisbon left them in a worse case than it found 
them, that they had not only formed the Conclusions of Leipsic, which all men 
looked on as the effect of desperation rather than any probable means of their 
deliverance, but had privately implored the protection and assistance of foreign 
powers, and particularly the King of Sweden, from whom they had promises of a 
speedy and powerful assistance. And truly if the Swede had not with a very 
strong hand rescued them, all their Conclusions at Leipsic had served but to 
hasten their ruin. I remember very well when I was in the Imperial army they 
discoursed with such contempt of the forces of the Protestant, that not only the 
Imperialists but the Protestants themselves gave them up as lost. The emperor 
had not less than 200,000 men in several armies on foot, who most of them were 
on the back of the Protestants in every corner. If Tilly did but write a threatening 
letter to any city or prince of the union, they presently submitted, renounced the 
Conclusions of Leipsic, and received Imperial garrisons, as the cities of Ulm and 
Memmingen, the duchy of Wirtemberg, and several others, and almost all 
Suaben. 

Only the Duke of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse upheld the drooping 
courage of the Protestants, and refused all terms of peace, slighted all the 
threatenings of the Imperial generals, and the Duke of Brandenburg was brought 
in afterward almost by force. 

The Duke of Saxony mustered his forces under the walls of Leipsic, and I 
having returned to Leipsic, two days before, saw them pass the review. The 
duke, gallantly mounted, rode through the ranks, attended by his field-marshal 
Arnheim, and seemed mighty well pleased with them, and indeed the troops 
made a very fine appearance; but I that had seen Tilly’s army and his old 
weather-beaten soldiers, whose discipline and exercises were so exact, and their 
courage so often tried, could not look on the Saxon army without some concern 
for them when I considered who they had to deal with. Tilly’s men were rugged 
surly fellows, their faces had an air of hardy courage, mangled with wounds and 
scars, their armour showed the bruises of musket bullets, and the rust of the 
winter storms. I observed of them their clothes were always dirty, but their arms 
were clean and bright; they were used to camp in the open fields, and sleep in 
the frosts and rain; their horses were strong and hardy like themselves, and well 
taught their exercises; the soldiers knew their business so exactly that general 
orders were enough; every private man was fit to command, and their wheelings, 
marchings, counter-marchings and exercise were done with such order and 


readiness, that the distinct words of command were hardly of any use among 
them; they were flushed with victory, and hardly knew what it was to fly. 

There had passed some messages between Tilly and the duke, and he gave 
always such ambiguous answers as he thought might serve to gain time; but 
Tilly was not to be put off with words, and drawing his army towards Saxony, 
sends four propositions to him to sign, and demands an immediate reply. The 
propositions were positive. 

1. To cause his troops to enter into the emperor’s service, and to march in 
person with them against the King of Sweden. 

2. To give the Imperial army quarters in his country, and supply them with 
necessary provisions. 

3. To relinquish the union of Leipsic, and disown the ten Conclusions. 

4. To make restitution of the goods and lands of the Church. 

The duke being pressed by Tilly’s trumpeter for an immediate answer sat all 
night, and part of the next day, in council with his privy councillors, debating 
what reply to give him, which at last was concluded, in short, that he would live 
and die in defence of the Protestant religion, and the Conclusions of Leipsic, and 
bade Tilly defiance. 

The die being thus cast, he immediately decamped with his whole army for 
Torgau, fearing that Tilly should get there before him, and so prevent his 
conjunction with the Swede. The duke had not yet concluded any positive treaty 
with the King of Swedeland, and the Duke of Brandenburg having made some 
difficulty of joining, they both stood on some niceties till they had like to have 
ruined themselves all at once. 

Brandenburg had given up the town of Spandau to the king by a former treaty 
to secure a retreat for his army, and the king was advanced as far as Frankfort- 
upon-the-Oder, when on a sudden some small difficulties arising, Brandenburg 
seems cold in the matter, and with a sort of indifference demands to have his 
town of Spandau restored to him again. Gustavus Adolphus, who began 
presently to imagine the duke had made his peace with the emperor, and so 
would either be his enemy or pretend a neutrality, generously delivered him his 
town of Spandau, but immediately turns about, and with his whole army 
besieges him in his capital city of Berlin. This brought the duke to know his 
error, and by the interpositions of the ladies, the Queen of Sweden being the 
duke’s sister, the matter was accommodated, and the duke joined his forces with 
the king. 

But the duke of Saxony had like to have been undone by this delay, for the 
Imperialists, under Count de Furstenberg, were entered his country, and had 
possessed themselves of Halle, and Tilly was on his march to join him, as he 


afterwards did, and ravaging the whole country laid siege to Leipsic itself. The 
duke driven to this extremity rather flies to the Swede than treats with him, and 
on the 2nd of September the duke’s army joined with the King of Sweden. 

I had not come to Leipsic but to see the Duke of Saxony’s army, and that 
being marched, as I have said, for Torgau, I had no business there, but if I had, 
the approach of Tilly and the Imperial army was enough to hasten me away, for I 
had no occasion to be besieged there; so on the 27th of August I left the town, as 
several of the principal inhabitants had done before, and more would have done 
had not the governor published a proclamation against it, and besides they knew 
not whither to fly, for all places were alike exposed. The poor people were under 
dreadful apprehensions of a siege, and of the merciless usage of the Imperial 
soldiers, the example of Magdeburg being fresh before them, the duke and his 
army gone from them, and the town, though well furnished, but indifferently 
fortified. 

In this condition I left them, buying up stores of provisions, working hard to 
scour their moats, set up palisadoes, repair their fortifications, and preparing all 
things for a siege; and following the Saxon army to Torgau, I continued in the 
camp till a few days before they joined the King of Sweden. 

I had much ado to persuade my companion from entering into the service of 
the Duke of Saxony, one of whose colonels, with whom we had contracted a 
particular acquaintance, offering him a commission to be cornet in one of the old 
regiments of horse; but the difference I had observed between this new army and 
Tilly’s old troops had made such an impression on me, that I confess I had yet 
no manner of inclination for the service, and therefore persuaded him to wait a 
while till we had seen a little further into affairs, and particularly till we had seen 
the Swedish army which we had heard so much of. 

The difficulties which the Elector-Duke of Saxony made of joining with the 
king were made up by a treaty concluded with the king on the 2nd of September 
at Coswig, a small town on the Elbe, whither the king’s army was arrived the 
night before; for General Tilly being now entered into the duke’s country, had 
plundered and ruined all the lower part of it, and was now actually besieging the 
capital city of Leipsic. These necessities made almost any conditions easy to 
him; the greatest difficulty was that the King of Sweden demanded the absolute 
command of the army, which the duke submitted to with less goodwill than he 
had reason to do, the king’s experience and conduct considered. 

I had not patience to attend the conclusions of their particular treaties, but as 
soon as ever the passage was clear I quitted the Saxon camp and went to see the 
Swedish army. I fell in with the out-guards of the Swedes at a little town called 
Beltsig, on the river Wersa, just as they were relieving the guards and going to 


march, and having a pass from the English ambassador was very well received 
by the officer who changed the guards, and with him I went back into the army. 
By nine in the morning the army was in full march, the king himself at the head 
of them on a grey pad, and riding from one brigade to another, ordered the 
march of every line himself. 

When I saw the Swedish troops, their exact discipline, their order, the modesty 
and familiarity of their officers, and the regular living of the soldiers, their camp 
seemed a well-ordered city; the meanest country woman with her market ware 
was as Safe from violence as in the streets of Vienna. There were no women in 
the camp but such as being known to the provosts to be the wives of the soldiers, 
who were necessary for washing linen, taking care of the soldiers’ clothes, and 
dressing their victuals. 

The soldiers were well clad, not gay, furnished with excellent arms, and 
exceedingly careful of them; and though they did not seem so terrible as I 
thought Tilly’s men did when I first saw them, yet the figure they made, together 
with what we had heard of them, made them seem to me invincible: the 
discipline and order of their marchings, camping, and exercise was excellent and 
singular, and, which was to be seen in no armies but the king’s, his own skill, 
judgment, and vigilance having added much to the general conduct of armies 
then in use. 

As I met the Swedes on their march I had no opportunity to acquaint myself 
with anybody till after the conjunction of the Saxon army, and then it being but 
four days to the great battle of Leipsic, our acquaintance was but small, saving 
what fell out accidentally by conversation. 

I met with several gentlemen in the king’s army who spoke English very well; 
besides that there were three regiments of Scots in the army, the colonels 
whereof I found were extraordinarily esteemed by the king, as the Lord Reay, 
Colonel Lumsdell, and Sir John Hepburn. The latter of these, after I had by an 
accident become acquainted with, I found had been for many years acquainted 
with my father, and on that account I received a great deal of civility from him, 
which afterwards grew into a kind of intimate friendship. He was a complete 
soldier indeed, and for that reason so well beloved by that gallant king, that he 
hardly knew how to go about any great action without him. 

It was impossible for me now to restrain my young comrade from entering 
into the Swedish service, and indeed everything was so inviting that I could not 
blame him. A captain in Sir John Hepburn’s regiment had picked acquaintance 
with him, and he having as much gallantry in his face as real courage in his 
heart, the captain had persuaded him to take service, and promised to use his 
interest to get him a company in the Scotch brigade. I had made him promise me 


not to part from me in my travels without my consent, which was the only 
obstacle to his desires of entering into the Swedish pay; and being one evening 
in the captain’s tent with him and discoursing very freely together, the captain 
asked him very short but friendly, and looking earnestly at me, “Is this the 
gentleman, Mr Fielding, that has done so much prejudice to the King of 
Sweden’s service?” I was doubly surprised at the expression, and at the colonel, 
Sir John Hepburn, coming at that very moment into the tent. The colonel hearing 
something of the question, but knowing nothing of the reason of it, any more 
than as I seemed a little to concern myself at it, yet after the ceremony due to his 
character was over, would needs know what I had done to hinder his Majesty’s 
service. “So much truly,” says the captain, “that if his Majesty knew it he would 
think himself very little beholden to him.” “I am sorry, sir,” said I, “that I should 
offend in anything, who am but a stranger; but if you would please to inform me, 
I would endeavour to alter anything in my behaviour that is prejudicial to any 
one, much less to his Majesty’s service.” “I shall take you at your word, sir,” 
says the captain; “the King of Sweden, sir, has a particular request to you.” “I 
should be glad to know two things, sir,” said I; “first, how that can be possible, 
since I am not yet known to any man in the army, much less to his Majesty? and 
secondly, what the request can be?” “Why, sir, his Majesty desires you would 
not hinder this gentleman from entering into his service, who it seems desires 
nothing more, if he may have your consent to it.” “I have too much honour for 
his Majesty,” returned I, “to deny anything which he pleases to command me; 
but methinks ‘tis some hardship you should make that the king’s order, which 
‘tis very probable he knows nothing of.” Sir John Hepburn took the case up 
something gravely, and drinking a glass of Leipsic beer to the captain, said, 
“Come, captain, don’t press these gentlemen; the king desires no man’s service 
but what is purely volunteer.” So we entered into other discourse, and the 
colonel perceiving by my talk that I had seen Tilly’s army, was mighty curious 
in his questions, and seeming very well satisfied with the account I gave him. 
The next day the army having passed the Elbe at Wittenberg, and joined the 
Saxon army near Torgau, his Majesty caused both armies to draw up in battalia, 
giving every brigade the same post in the lines as he purposed to fight in. I must 
do the memory of that glorious general this honour, that I never saw an army 
drawn up with so much variety, order, and exact regularity since, though I have 
seen many armies drawn up by some of the greatest captains of the age. The 
order by which his men were directed to flank and relieve one another, the 
methods of receiving one body of men if disordered into another, and rallying 
one squadron without disordering another was so admirable; the horse 
everywhere flanked lined and defended by the foot, and the foot by the horse, 


and both by the cannon, was such that if those orders were but as punctually 
obeyed, ‘twere impossible to put an army so modelled into any confusion. 

The view being over, and the troops returned to their camps, the captain with 
whom we drank the day before meeting me told me I must come and sup with 
him in his tent, where he would ask my pardon for the affront he gave me before. 
I told him he needed not put himself to the trouble, I was not affronted at all; that 
I would do myself the honour to wait on him, provided he would give me his 
word not to speak any more of it as an affront. 

We had not been a quarter of an hour in his tent but Sir John Hepburn came in 
again, and addressing to me, told me he was glad to find me there; that he came 
to the captain’s tent to inquire how to send to me; and that I must do him the 
honour to go with him to wait on the king, who had a mind to hear the account I 
could give him of the Imperial army from my own mouth. I must confess I was 
at some loss in my mind how to make my address to his Majesty, but I had heard 
so much of the conversable temper of the king, and his particular sweetness of 
humour with the meanest soldier, that I made no more difficulty, but having paid 
my respects to Colonel Hepburn, thanked him for the honour he had done me, 
and offered to rise and wait upon him. “Nay,” says the Colonel, “we will eat 
first, for I find Gourdon,” which was the captain’s name, “has got something for 
supper, and the king’s order is at seven o’clock.” So we went to supper, and Sir 
John, becoming very friendly, must know my name; which, when I had told him, 
and of what place and family, he rose from his seat, and embracing me, told me 
he knew my father very well, and had been intimately acquainted with him, and 
told me several passages wherein my father had particularly obliged him. After 
this we went to supper, and the king’s health being drank round, the colonel 
moved the sooner because he had a mind to talk with me. 

When we were going to the king he inquired of me where I had been, and 
what occasion brought me to the army. I told him the short history of my travels, 
and that I came hither from Vienna on purpose to see the King of Sweden and 
his army. He asked me if there was any service he could do me, by which he 
meant, whether I desired an employment. I pretended not to take him so, but told 
him the protection his acquaintance would afford me was more than I could have 
asked, since I might thereby have opportunity to satisfy my curiosity, which was 
the chief end of my coming abroad. He perceiving by this that I had no mind to 
be a soldier, told me very kindly I should command him in anything; that his tent 
and equipage, horses and servants should always have orders to be at my service; 
but that as a piece of friendship, he would advise me to retire to some place 
distant from the army, for that the army would march to-morrow, and the king 
was resolved to fight General Tilly, and he would not have me hazard myself; 


that if I thought fit to take his advice, he would have me take that interval to see 
the court at Berlin, whither he would send one of his servants to wait on me. 

His discourse was too kind not to extort the tenderest acknowledgment from 
me that I was capable of. I told him his care of me was so obliging, that I knew 
not what return to make him, but if he pleased to leave me to my choice I desired 
no greater favour than to trail a pike under his command in the ensuing battle. “I 
can never answer it to your father,” says he, “to suffer you to expose yourself so 
far.” I told him my father would certainly acknowledge his friendship in the 
proposal made me; but I believed he knew him better than to think he would be 
well pleased with me if I should accept of it; that I was sure my father would 
have rode post five hundred miles to have been at such a battle under such a 
general, and it should never be told him that his son had rode fifty miles to be 
out of it. He seemed to be something concerned at the resolution I had taken, and 
replied very quickly upon me, that he approved very well of my courage; “but,” 
says he, “no man gets any credit by running upon needless adventures, nor loses 
any by shunning hazards which he has no order for. ‘Tis enough,” says he, “for a 
gentleman to behave well when he is commanded upon any service; I have had 
fighting enough,” says he, “upon these points of honour, and I never got 
anything but reproof for it from the king himself.” 

“Well, sir,” said I, “however if a man expects to rise by his valour, he must 
show it somewhere; and if I were to have any command in an army, I would first 
try whether I could deserve it. I have never yet seen any service, and must have 
my induction some time or other. I shall never have a better schoolmaster than 
yourself, nor a better school than such an army.” “Well,” says Sir John, “but you 
may have the same school and the same teaching after this battle is over; for I 
must tell you beforehand, this will be a bloody touch. Tilly has a great army of 
old lads that are used to boxing, fellows with iron faces, and ‘tis a little too much 
to engage so hotly the first entrance into the wars. You may see our discipline 
this winter, and make your campaign with us next summer, when you need not 
fear but we shall have fighting enough, and you will be better acquainted with 
things. We do never put our common soldiers upon pitched battles the first 
campaign, but place our new men in garrisons and try them in parties first.” 
“Sir,” said I, with a little more freedom, “I believe I shall not make a trade of the 
war, and therefore need not serve an apprenticeship to it; ‘tis a hard battle where 
none escapes. If I come off, I hope I shall not disgrace you, and if not, ‘twill be 
some satisfaction to my father to hear his son died fighting under the command 
of Sir John Hepburn, in the army of the King of Sweden, and I desire no better 
epitaph upon my tomb.” 


“Well,” says Sir John, and by this time we were just come to the king’s 
quarters, and the guards calling to us interrupted his reply; so we went into the 
courtyard where the king was lodged, which was in an indifferent house of one 
of the burghers of Dieben, and Sir John stepping up, met the king coming down 
some steps into a large room which looked over the town wall into a field where 
part of the artillery was drawn up. Sir John Hepburn sent his man presently to 
me to come up, which I did; and Sir John without any ceremony carries me 
directly up to the king, who was leaning on his elbow in the window. The king 
turning about, “This is the English gentleman,” says Sir John, “who I told your 
Majesty had been in the Imperial army.” “How then did he get hither,” says the 
king, “without being taken by the scouts?” At which question, Sir John saying 
nothing, “By a pass, and please your Majesty, from the English ambassador’s 
secretary at Vienna,” said I, making a profound reverence. “Have you then been 
at Vienna?” says the king. “Yes, and please your Majesty,” said I; upon which 
the king, folding up a letter he had in his hand, seemed much more earnest to 
talk about Vienna than about Tilly. “And, pray, what news had you at Vienna?” 
“Nothing, sir,” said I, “but daily accounts one in the neck of another of their own 
misfortunes, and your Majesty’s conquests, which makes a very melancholy 
court there.” “But, pray,” said the king, “what is the common opinion there 
about these affairs?” “The common people are terrified to the last degree,” said 
I, “and when your Majesty took Frankfort-upon-Oder, if your army had marched 
but twenty miles into Silesia, half the people would have run out of Vienna, and 
I left them fortifying the city.” “They need not,” replied the king, smiling; “I 
have no design to trouble them, it is the Protestant countries I must be for.” 

Upon this the Duke of Saxony entered the room, and finding the king 
engaged, offered to retire; but the king, beckoning with his hand, called to him in 
French; “Cousin,” says the king, “this gentleman has been travelling and comes 
from Vienna,” and so made me repeat what I had said before; at which the king 
went on with me, and Sir John Hepburn informing his Majesty that I spoke High 
Dutch, he changed his language, and asked me in Dutch where it was that I saw 
General Tilly’s army. I told his Majesty at the siege of Magdeburg. “At 
Magdeburg!” said the king, shaking his head; “Tilly must answer to me some 
day for that city, and if not to me, to a greater King than I. Can you guess what 
army he had with him?” said the king. “He had two armies with him,” said I, 
“but one I suppose will do your Majesty no harm.” “Two armies!” said the king. 
“Yes, sir, he has one army of about 26,000 men,” said I, “and another of about 
15,000 women and their attendants,” at which the king laughed heartily. “Ay, 
ay,” says the king, “those 15,000 do us as much harm as the 26,000, for they eat 
up the country, and devour the poor Protestants more than the men. Well,” says 


the king, “do they talk of fighting us?” “They talk big enough, sir,” said I, “but 
your Majesty has not been so often fought with as beaten in their discourse.” “I 
know not for the men,” says the king, “but the old man is as likely to do it as talk 
of it, and I hope to try them in a day or two.” 

The king inquired after that several matters of me about the Low Countries, 
the Prince of Orange, and of the court and affairs in England; and Sir John 
Hepburn informing his Majesty that I was the son of an English gentleman of his 
acquaintance, the king had the goodness to ask him what care he had taken of me 
against the day of battle. Upon which Sir John repeated to him the discourse we 
had together by the way; the king seeming particularly pleased with it, began to 
take me to task himself. “You English gentlemen,” says he, “are too forward in 
the wars, which makes you leave them too soon again.” “Your Majesty,” replied 
I, “makes war in so pleasant a manner as makes all the world fond of fighting 
under your conduct.” “Not so pleasant neither,” says the king, “here’s a man can 
tell you that sometimes it is not very pleasant.” “I know not much of the warrior, 
sir,” said I, “nor of the world, but if always to conquer be the pleasure of the 
war, your Majesty’s soldiers have all that can be desired.” “Well,” says the king, 
“but however, considering all things, I think you would do well to take the 
advice Sir John Hepburn has given you.” “Your Majesty may command me to 
anything, but where your Majesty and so many gallant gentlemen hazard their 
lives, mine is not worth mentioning; and I should not dare to tell my father at my 
return into England that I was in your Majesty’s army, and made so mean a 
figure that your Majesty would not permit me to fight under that royal standard.” 
“Nay,” replied the king, “I lay no commands upon you, but you are young.” “I 
can never die, sir,” said I, “with more honour than in your Majesty’s service.” I 
spake this with so much freedom, and his Majesty was so pleased with it, that he 
asked me how I would choose to serve, on horseback or on foot. I told his 
Majesty I should be glad to receive any of his Majesty’s commands, but if I had 
not that honour I had purposed to trail a pike under Sir John Hepburn, who had 
done me so much honour as to introduce me into his Majesty’s presence. “Do so, 
then,” replied the king, and turning to Sir John Hepburn, said, “and pray, do you 
take care of him.” At which, overcome with the goodness of his discourse, I 
could not answer a word, but made him a profound reverence and retired. 

The next day but one, being the 7th of September, before day the army 
marched from Dieben to a large field about a mile from Leipsic, where we found 
Tilly’s army in full battalia in admirable order, which made a show both glorious 
and terrible. Tilly, like a fair gamester, had taken up but one side of the plain, 
and left the other free, and all the avenues open for the king’s army; nor did he 
stir to the charge till the king’s army was completely drawn up and advanced 


toward him. He had in his army 44,000 old soldiers, every way answerable to 
what I have said of them before; and I shall only add, a better army, I believe, 
never was so soundly beaten. 

The king was not much inferior in force, being joined with the Saxons, who 
were reckoned 22,000 men, and who drew up on the left, making a main battle 
and two wings, as the king did on the right. 

The king placed himself at the right wing of his own horse, Gustavus Horm 
had the main battle of the Swedes, the Duke of Saxony had the main battle of his 
own troops, and General Arnheim the right wing of his horse. The second line of 
the Swedes consisted of the two Scotch brigades, and three Swedish, with the 
Finland horse in the wings. 

In the beginning of the fight, Tilly’s right wing charged with such irresistible 
fury upon the left of the king’s army where the Saxons were posted, that nothing 
could withstand them. The Saxons fled amain, and some of them carried the 
news over the country that all was lost, and the king’s army overthrown; and 
indeed it passed for an oversight with some that the king did not place some of 
his old troops among the Saxons, who were new-raised men. The Saxons lost 
here near 2000 men, and hardly ever showed their faces again all the battle, 
except some few of their horse. 

I was posted with my comrade, the captain, at the head of three Scottish 
regiments of foot, commanded by Sir John Hepburn, with express directions 
from the colonel to keep by him. Our post was in the second line, as a reserve to 
the King of Sweden’s main battle, and, which was strange, the main battle, 
which consisted of four great brigades of foot, were never charged during the 
whole fight; and yet we, who had the reserve, were obliged to endure the whole 
weight of the Imperial army. The occasion was, the right wing of the Imperialists 
having defeated the Saxons, and being eager in the chase, Tilly, who was an old 
soldier, and ready to prevent all mistakes, forbids any pursuit. “Let them go,” 
says he, “but let us beat the Swedes, or we do nothing.” Upon this the victorious 
troops fell in upon the flank of the king’s army, which, the Saxons being fled, 
lay open to them. Gustavus Horn commanded the left wing of the Swedes, and 
having first defeated some regiments which charged him, falls in upon the rear 
of the Imperial right wing, and separates them from the van, who were advanced 
a great way forward in pursuit of the Saxons, and having routed the said rear or 
reserve, falls on upon Tilly’s main battle, and defeated part of them; the other 
part was gone in chase of the Saxons, and now also returned, fell in upon the rear 
of the left wing of the Swedes, charging them in the flank, for they drew up upon 
the very ground which the Saxons had quitted. This changed the whole front, 
and made the Swedes face about to the left, and made a great front on their flank 


to make this good. Our brigades, who were placed as a reserve for the main 
battle, were, by special order from the king, wheeled about to the left, and placed 
for the right of this new front to charge the Imperialists; they were about 12,000 
of their best foot, besides horse, and flushed with the execution of the Saxons, 
fell on like furies. The king by this time had almost defeated the Imperialists’ 
left wing; their horse, with more haste than good speed, had charged faster than 
their foot could follow, and having broke into the king’s first line, he let them 
go, where, while the second line bears the shock, and bravely resisted them, the 
king follows them on the crupper with thirteen troops of horse, and some 
musketeers, by which being hemmed in, they were all cut down in a moment as 
it were, and the army never disordered with them. This fatal blow to the left 
wing gave the king more leisure to defeat the foot which followed, and to send 
some assistance to Gustavus Horn in his left wing, who had his hands full with 
the main battle of the Imperialists. 

But those troops who, as I said, had routed the Saxons, being called off from 
the pursuit, had charged our flank, and were now grown very strong, renewed 
the battle in a terrible manner. Here it was I saw our men go to wreck. Colonel 
Hall, a brave soldier, commanded the rear of the Swede’s left wing; he fought 
like a lion, but was slain, and most of his regiment cut off, though not 
unrevenged, for they entirely ruined Furstenberg’s regiment of foot. Colonel 
Cullembach, with his regiment of horse, was extremely overlaid also, and the 
colonel and many brave officers killed, and in short all that wing was shattered, 
and in an ill condition. 

In this juncture came the king, and having seen what havoc the enemy made 
of Cullembach’s troops, he comes riding along the front of our three brigades, 
and himself led us on to the charge; the colonel of his guards, the Baron Dyvel, 
was shot dead just as the king had given him some orders. When the Scots 
advanced, seconded by some regiments of horse which the king also sent to the 
charge, the bloodiest fight began that ever men beheld, for the Scottish brigades, 
giving fire three ranks at a time over one another’s heads, poured in their shot so 
thick, that the enemy were cut down like grass before a scythe; and following 
into the thickest of their foot with the clubs of their muskets made a most 
dreadful slaughter, and yet was there no flying. Tilly’s men might be killed and 
knocked down, but no man turned his back, nor would give an inch of ground, 
but as they were wheeled, or marched, or retreated by their officers. 

There was a regiment of cuirassiers which stood whole to the last, and fought 
like lions; they went ranging over the field when all their army was broken, and 
nobody cared for charging them; they were commanded by Baron Kronenburg, 
and at last went off from the battle whole. These were armed in black armour 


from head to foot, and they carried off their general. About six o’clock the field 
was Cleared of the enemy, except at one place on the king’s side, where some of 
them rallied, and though they knew all was lost would take no quarter, but 
fought it out to the last man, being found dead the next day in rank and file as 
they were drawn up. 

I had the good fortune to receive no hurt in this battle, excepting a small 
scratch on the side of my neck by the push of a pike; but my friend received a 
very dangerous wound when the battle was as good as over. He had engaged 
with a German colonel, whose name we could never learn, and having killed his 
man, and pressed very close upon him, so that he had shot his horse, the horse in 
the fall kept the colonel down, lying on one of his legs; upon which he 
demanded quarter, which Captain Fielding granting, helped him to quit his 
horse, and having disarmed him, was bringing him into the line, when the 
regiment of cuirassiers, which I mentioned, commanded by Baron Kronenburg, 
came roving over the field, and with a flying charge saluted our front with a 
salvo of carabine shot, which wounded us a great many men, and among the rest 
the captain received a shot in his thigh, which laid him on the ground, and being 
separated from the line, his prisoner got away with them. 

This was the first service I was in, and indeed I never saw any fight since 
maintained with such gallantry, such desperate valour, together with such 
dexterity of management, both sides being composed of soldiers fully tried, bred 
to the wars, expert in everything, exact in their order, and incapable of fear, 
which made the battle be much more bloody than usual. Sir John Hepburn, at my 
request, took particular care of my comrade, and sent his own surgeon to look 
after him; and afterwards, when the city of Leipsic was retaken, provided him 
lodgings there, and came very often to see him; and indeed I was in great care 
for him too, the surgeons being very doubtful of him a great while; for having 
lain in the field all night among the dead, his wound, for want of dressing, and 
with the extremity of cold, was in a very ill condition, and the pain of it had 
thrown him into a fever. ‘Twas quite dusk before the fight ended, especially 
where the last rallied troops fought so long, and therefore we durst not break our 
order to seek out our friends, so that ‘twas near seven o’clock the next moming 
before we found the captain, who, though very weak by the loss of blood, had 
raised himself up, and placed his back against the buttock of a dead horse. I was 
the first that knew him, and running to him, embraced him with a great deal of 
joy; he was not able to speak, but made signs to let me see he knew me, so we 
brought him into the camp, and Sir John Hepburn, as I noted before, sent his 
own surgeons to look after him. 

The darkness of the night prevented any pursuit, and was the only refuge the 


enemy had left: for had there been three hours more daylight ten thousand more 
lives had been lost, for the Swedes (and Saxons especially) enraged by the 
obstinacy of the enemy, were so thoroughly heated that they would have given 
quarter but to few. The retreat was not sounded till seven o’clock, when the king 
drew up the whole army upon the field of battle, and gave strict command that 
none should stir from their order; so the army lay under their arms all night, 
which was another reason why the wounded soldiers suffered very much by the 
cold; for the king, who had a bold enemy to deal with, was not ignorant what a 
small body of desperate men rallied together might have done in the darkness of 
the night, and therefore he lay in his coach all night at the head of the line, 
though it froze very hard. 

As soon as the day began to peep the trumpets sounded to horse, and all the 
dragoons and light-horse in the army were commanded to the pursuit. The 
Cuirassiers and some commanded musketeers advanced some miles, if need 
were, to make good their retreat, and all the foot stood to their arms for a 
reverse; but in half-an-hour word was brought to the king that the enemy were 
quite dispersed, upon which detachments were made out of every regiment to 
search among the dead for any of our friends that were wounded; and the king 
himself gave a strict order, that if any were found wounded and alive among the 
enemy none should kill them, but take care to bring them into the camp—a piece 
of humanity which saved the lives of near a thousand of the enemies. 

This piece of service being over, the enemy’s camp was seized upon, and the 
soldiers were permitted to plunder it; all the cannon, arms, and ammunition was 
secured for the king’s use, the rest was given up to the soldiers, who found so 
much plunder that they had no reason to quarrel for shares. 

For my share, I was so busy with my wounded captain that I got nothing but a 
sword, which I found just by him when I first saw him; but my man brought me 
a very good horse with a furniture on him, and one pistol of extraordinary 
workmanship. 

I bade him get upon his back and make the best of the day for himself, which 
he did, and I saw him no more till three days after, when he found me out at 
Leipsic, so richly dressed that I hardly knew him; and after making his excuse 
for his long absence, gave me a very pleasant account where he had been. He 
told me that, according to my order, being mounted on the horse he had brought 
me, he first rid into the field among the dead to get some clothes suitable to the 
equipage of his horse, and having seized on a laced coat, a helmet, a sword, and 
an extraordinary good cane, was resolved to see what was become of the enemy; 
and following the track of the dragoons, which he could easily do by the bodies 
on the road, he fell in with a small party of twenty-five dragoons, under no 


command but a corporal, making to a village where some of the enemies’ horse 
had been quartered. The dragoons, taking him for an officer by his horse, desired 
him to command them, told him the enemy was very rich, and they doubted not 
a good booty. He was a bold, brisk fellow, and told them, with all his heart, but 
said he had but one pistol, the other being broken with firing; so they lent him a 
pair of pistols, and a small piece they had taken, and he led them on. There had 
been a regiment of horse and some troops of Crabats in the village, but they were 
fled on the first notice of the pursuit, excepting three troops, and these, on sight 
of this small party, supposing them to be only the first of a greater number, fled 
in the greatest confusion imaginable. They took the village, and about fifty 
horses, with all the plunder of the enemy, and with the heat of the service he had 
spoiled my horse, he said, for which he had brought me two more; for he, 
passing for the commander of the party, had all the advantage the custom of war 
gives an officer in like cases. 

I was very well pleased with the relation the fellow gave me, and, laughing at 
him, “Well, captain,” said I, “and what plunder have ye got?” “Enough to make 
me a captain, sir,” says he, “if you please, and a troop ready raised too; for the 
party of dragoons are posted in the village by my command, till they have farther 
orders.” In short, he pulled out sixty or seventy pieces of gold, five or six 
watches, thirteen or fourteen rings, whereof two were diamond rings, one of 
which was worth fifty dollars, silver as much as his pockets would hold; besides 
that he had brought three horses, two of which were laden with baggage, and a 
boor he had hired to stay with them at Leipsic till he had found me out. “But I 
am afraid, captain,” says I, “you have plundered the village instead of plundering 
the enemy.” “No indeed, not we,” says he, “but the Crabats had done it for us 
and we light of them just as they were carrying it off.” “Well,” said I, “but what 
will you do with your men, for when you come to give them orders they will 
know you well enough?” “No, no,” says he, “I took care of that, for just now I 
gave a soldier five dollars to carry them news that the army was marched to 
Merseburg, and that they should follow thither to the regiment.” 

Having secured his money in my lodgings, he asked me if I pleased to see his 
horses, and to have one for myself? I told him I would go and see them in the 
afternoon; but the fellow being impatient goes and fetches them. There were 
three horses, one whereof was a very good one, and by the furniture was an 
officer’s horse of the Crabats, and that my man would have me accept, for the 
other he had spoiled, as he said. I was but indifferently horsed before, so I 
accepted of the horse, and went down with him to see the rest of his plunder 
there. He had got three or four pair of pistols, two or three bundles of officers’ 
linen, and lace, a field-bed, and a tent, and several other things of value; but at 


last, coming to a small fardel, “And this,” says he, “I took whole from a Crabat 
running away with it under his arm,” so he brought it up into my chamber. He 
had not looked into it, he said, but he understood ‘twas some plunder the soldiers 
had made, and finding it heavy took it by consent. We opened it and found it was 
a bundle of some linen, thirteen or fourteen pieces of plate, and in a small cup, 
three rings, a fine necklace of pearl and the value of 100 rix-dollars in money. 
The fellow was amazed at his own good fortune, and hardly knew what to do 
with himself; I bid him go take care of his other things, and of his horses, and 
come again. So he went and discharged the boor that waited and packed up all 
his plunder, and came up to me in his old clothes again. “How now, captain,” 
says I, “what, have you altered your equipage already?” “I am no more ashamed, 
sir, of your livery,” answered he, “than of your service, and nevertheless your 
servant for what I have got by it.” “Well,” says I to him, “but what will you do 
now with all your money?” “I wish my poor father had some of it,” says he, “and 
for the rest I got it for you, sir, and desire you would take it.” He spoke it with so 
much honesty and freedom that I could not but take it very kindly; but, however, 
I told him I would not take a farthing from him as his master, but I would have 
him play the good husband with it, now he had such good fortune to get it. He 
told me he would take my directions in everything. “Why, then,” said I, “T’Il tell 
you what I would advise you to do, turn it all into ready money, and convey it by 
return home into England, and follow yourself the first opportunity, and with 
good management you may put yourself in a good posture of living with it.” The 
fellow, with a sort of dejection in his looks, asked me if he had disobliged me in 
anything? “Why?” says I. “That I was willing to turn him out of his service.” 
“No, George” (that was his name), says I, “but you may live on this money 
without being a servant.” “I’d throw it all into the Elbe,” says he, “over Torgau 
bridge, rather than leave your service; and besides,” says he, “can’t I save my 
money without going from you? I got it in your service, and I’ll never spend it 
out of your service, unless you put me away. I hope my money won’t make me 
the worse servant; if I thought it would, I’d soon have little enough.” “Nay, 
George,” says I, “I shall not oblige you to it, for I am not willing to lose you 
neither: come, then,” says I, “let us put it all together, and see what it will come 
to.” So he laid it all together on the table, and by our computation he had gotten 
as much plunder as was worth about 1400 rix-dollars, besides three horses with 
their furniture, a tent, a bed, and some wearing linen. Then he takes the necklace 
of pearl, a very good watch, a diamond ring, and 100 pieces of gold, and lays 
them by themselves, and having, according to our best calculation, valued the 
things, he put up all the rest, and as I was going to ask him what they were left 
out for, he takes them up in his hand, and coming round the table, told me, that if 


I did not think him unworthy of my service and favour, he begged I would give 
him leave to make that present to me; that it was my first thought his going out, 
that he had got it all in my service, and he should think I had no kindness for him 
if I should refuse it. 

I was resolved in my mind not to take it from him, and yet I could find no 
means to resist his importunity. At last I told him, I would accept of part of his 
present, and that I esteemed his respect in that as much as the whole, and that I 
would not have him importune me farther; so I took the ring and watch, with the 
horse and furniture as before, and made him turn all the rest into money at 
Leipsic, and not suffering him to wear his livery, made him put himself into a 
tolerable equipage, and taking a young Leipsicer into my service, he attended me 
as a gentleman from that time forward. 

The king’s army never entered Leipsic, but proceeded to Merseberg, and from 
thence to Halle, and so marched on into Franconia, while the Duke of Saxony 
employed his forces in recovering Leipsic and driving the Imperialists out of his 
country. I continued at Leipsic twelve days, being not willing to leave my 
comrade till he was recovered; but Sir John Hepburn so often importuned me to 
come into the army, and sent me word that the king had very often inquired for 
me, that at last I consented to go without him; so having made our appointment 
where to meet, and how to correspond by letters, I went to wait on Sir John 
Hepburn, who then lay with the king’s army at the city of Erfurt in Saxony. As I 
was riding between Leipsic and Halle, I observed my horse went very 
awkwardly and uneasy, and sweat very much, though the weather was cold, and 
we had rid but very softly; I fancied therefore that the saddle might hurt the 
horse, and calls my new captain up. “George,” says I, “I believe this saddle hurts 
the horse.” So we alighted, and looking under the saddle found the back of the 
horse extremely galled; so I bid him take off the saddle, which he did, and giving 
the horse to my young Leipsicer to lead, we sat down to see if we could mend it, 
for there was no town near us. Says George, pointing with his finger, “If you 
please to cut open the pannel there, I’ll get something to stuff into it which will 
bear it from the horse’s back.” So while he looked for something to thrust in, I 
cut a hole in the pannel of the saddle, and, following it with my finger, I felt 
something hard, which seemed to move up and down. Again, as I thrust it with 
my finger, “Here’s something that should not be here,” says I, not yet imagining 
what afterwards fell out, and calling, “Run back,” bade him put up his finger. 
“Whatever ‘tis,” says he, “‘tis this hurts the horse, for it bears just on his back 
when the saddle is set on.” So we strove to take hold on it, but could not reach it; 
at last we took the upper part of the saddle quite from the pannel, and there lay a 
small silk purse wrapped in a piece of leather, and full of gold ducats. “Thou art 


born to be rich, George,” says I to him, “here’s more money.” We opened the 
purse and found in it four hundred and thirty-eight small pieces of gold. 

There I had a new skirmish with him whose the money should be. I told him 
‘twas his, he told me no; I had accepted of the horse and furniture, and all that 
was about him was mine, and solemnly vowed he would not have a penny of it. I 
saw no remedy, but put up the money for the present, mended our saddle, and 
went on. We lay that night at Halle, and having had such a booty in the saddle, I 
made him search the saddles of the other two horses, in one of which we found 
three French crowns, but nothing in the other. 

We arrived at Erfurt the 28th of September, but the army was removed, and 
entered into Franconia, and at the siege of Koningshoven we came up with them. 
The first thing I did was to pay my civilities to Sir John Hepburn, who received 
me very kindly, but told me withal that I had not done well to be so long from 
him, and the king had particularly inquired for me, had commanded him to bring 
me to him at my return. I told him the reason of my stay at Leipsic, and how I 
had left that place and my comrade, before he was cured of his wounds, to wait 
on him according to his letters. He told me the king had spoken some things very 
obliging about me, and he believed would offer me some command in the army, 
if I thought well to accept of it. I told him I had promised my father not to take 
service in an army without his leave, and yet if his Majesty should offer it, I 
neither knew how to resist it, nor had I an inclination to anything more than the 
service, and such a leader, though I had much rather have served as a volunteer 
at my own charge (which, as he knew, was the custom of our English gentlemen) 
than in any command. He replied, “Do as you think fit; but some gentlemen 
would give 20,000 crowns to stand so fair for advancement as you do.” 

The town of Koningshoven capitulated that day, and Sir John was ordered to 
treat with the citizens, so I had no further discourse with him then; and the town 
being taken, the army immediately advanced down the river Maine, for the king 
had his eye upon Frankfort and Mentz, two great cities, both which he soon 
became master of, chiefly by the prodigious expedition of his march; for within a 
month after the battle, he was in the lower parts of the empire, and had passed 
from the Elbe to the Rhine, an incredible conquest, had taken all the strong 
cities, the bishoprics of Bamberg, of Wurtzburg, and almost all the circle of 
Franconia, with part of Schawberland—a conquest large enough to be seven 
years a-making by the common course of arms. 

Business going on thus, the king had not leisure to think of small matters, and 
I being not thoroughly resolved in my mind, did not press Sir John to introduce 
me. I had wrote to my father with an account of my reception in the army, the 
civilities of Sir John Hepburn, the particulars of the battle, and had indeed 


pressed him to give me leave to serve the King of Sweden, to which particular I 
waited for an answer, but the following occasion determined me before an 
answer could possibly reach me. 

The king was before the strong castle of Marienburg, which commands the 
city of Wurtzburg. He had taken the city, but the garrison and richer part of the 
burghers were retired into the castle, and trusting to the strength of the place, 
which was thought impregnable, they bade the Swedes do their worst; ‘twas well 
provided with all things, and a strong garrison in it, so that the army indeed 
expected ‘twould be a long piece of work. The castle stood on a high rock, and 
on the steep of the rock was a bastion which defended the only passage up the 
hill into the castle; the Scots were chose out to make this attack, and the king 
was an eye-witness of their gallantry. In the action Sir John was not commanded 
out, but Sir James Ramsey led them on; but I observed that most of the Scotch 
officers in the other regiments prepared to serve as volunteers for the honour of 
their countrymen, and Sir John Hepburn led them on. I was resolved to see this 
piece of service, and therefore joined myself to the volunteers. We were armed 
with partisans, and each man two pistols at our belt. It was a piece of service that 
seemed perfectly desperate, the advantage of the hill, the precipice we were to 
mount, the height of the bastion, the resolute courage and number of the 
garrison, who from a complete covert made a terrible fire upon us, all joined to 
make the action hopeless. But the fury of the Scots musketeers was not to be 
abated by any difficulties; they mounted the hill, scaled the works like madmen, 
running upon the enemies’ pikes, and after two hours’ desperate fight in the 
midst of fire and smoke, took it by storm, and put all the garrison to the sword. 
The volunteers did their part, and had their share of the loss too, for thirteen or 
fourteen were killed out of thirty-seven, besides the wounded, among whom I 
received a hurt more troublesome than dangerous by a thrust of a halberd into 
my arm, which proved a very painful wound, and I was a great while before it 
was thoroughly recovered. 

The king received us as we drew off at the foot of the hill, calling the soldiers 
his brave Scots, and commending the officers by name. The next morning the 
castle was also taken by storm, and the greatest booty that ever was found in any 
one conquest in the whole war; the soldiers got here so much money that they 
knew not what to do with it, and the plunder they got here and at the battle of 
Leipsic made them so unruly, that had not the king been the best master of 
discipline in the world, they had never been kept in any reasonable bounds. 

The king had taken notice of our small party of volunteers, and though I 
thought he had not seen me, yet he sent the next morning for Sir John Hepburn, 
and asked him if I were not come to the army? “Yes,” says Sir John, “he has 


been here two or three days.” And as he was forming an excuse for not having 
brought me to wait on his Majesty, says the king, interrupting him, “I wonder 
you would let him thrust himself into a hot piece of service as storming the Port 
Graft. Pray let him know I saw him, and have a very good account of his 
behaviour.” Sir John returned with this account to me, and pressed me to pay my 
duty to his Majesty the next moming; and accordingly, though I had but an ill 
night with the pain of my wound, I was with him at the levee in the castle. 

I cannot but give some short account of the glory of the morning; the castle 
had been cleared of the dead bodies of the enemies, and what was not pillaged 
by the soldiers was placed under a guard. There was first a magazine of very 
good arms for about 18,000 or 20,000 foot, and 4000 horse, a very good train of 
artillery of about eighteen pieces of battery, thirty-two brass field-pieces, and 
four mortars. The bishop’s treasure, and other public monies not plundered by 
the soldiers, was telling out by the officers, and amounted to 400,000 florins in 
money; and the burghers of the town in solemn procession, bareheaded, brought 
the king three tons of gold as a composition to exempt the city from plunder. 
Here was also a stable of gallant horses which the king had the curiosity to go 
and see. 

When the ceremony of the burghers was over, the king came down into the 
castle court, walked on the parade (where the great train of artillery was placed 
on their carriages) and round the walls, and gave order for repairing the bastion 
that was stormed by the Scots; and as at the entrance of the parade Sir John 
Hepburn and I made our reverence to the king, “Ho, cavalier!” said the king to 
me, “I am glad to see you,” and so passed forward. I made my bow very low, but 
his Majesty said no more at that time. 

When the view was over the king went up into the lodgings, and Sir John and 
I walked in an antechamber for about a quarter of an hour, when one of the 
gentlemen of the bedchamber came out to Sir John, and told him the king asked 
for him; he stayed but a little with the king, and come out to me and told me the 
king had ordered him to bring me to him. 

His Majesty, with a countenance full of honour and goodness, interrupted my 
compliment, and asked me how I did; at which answering only with a bow, says 
the king, “I am sorry to see you are hurt; I would have laid my commands on 
you not to have shown yourself in so sharp a piece of service, if I had known you 
had been in the camp.” “Your Majesty does me too much honour,” said I, “in 
your care of a life that has yet done nothing to deserve your favour.” His Majesty 
was pleased to say something very kind to me relating to my behaviour in the 
battle of Leipsic, which I have not vanity enough to write; at the conclusion 
whereof, when I replied very humbly that I was not sensible that any service I 


had done, or could do, could possibly merit so much goodness, he told me he 
had ordered me a small testimony of his esteem, and withal gave me his hand to 
kiss. I was now conquered, and with a sort of surprise told his Majesty I found 
myself so much engaged by his goodness, as well as my own inclination, that if 
his Majesty would please to accept of my devoir, I was resolved to serve in his 
army, or wherever he pleased to command me. “Serve me,” says the king, “why, 
so you do, but I must not have you be a musketeer; a poor soldier at a dollar a 
week will do that.” “Pray, Sir John,” says the king, “give him what commission 
he desires.” “No commission, sir,” says I, “would please me better than leave to 
fight near your Majesty’s person, and to serve you at my own charge till I am 
qualified by more experience to receive your commands.” “Why, then, it shall be 
so,” said the king, “and I charge you, Hepburn,” says he, “when anything offers 
that is either fit for him, or he desires, that you tell me of it;” and giving me his 
hand again to kiss, I withdrew. 

I was followed before I had passed the castle gate by one of the king’s pages, 
who brought me a warrant, directed to Sir John Hepburn, to go to the master of 
the horse for an immediate delivery of things ordered by the king himself for my 
account, where being come, the equerry produced me a very good coach with 
four horses, harness, and equipage, and two very fine saddle-horses, out of the 
stable of the bishop’s horses afore-mentioned; with these there was a list for 
three servants, and a warrant to the steward of the king’s baggage to defray me, 
my horses, and servants at the king’s charge till farther order. I was very much at 
a loss how to manage myself in this so strange freedom of so great a prince, and 
consulting with Sir John Hepburn, I was proposing to him whether it was not 
proper to go immediately back to pay my duty to his Majesty, and acknowledge 
his bounty in the best terms I could; but while we were resolving to do so, the 
guards stood to their arms, and we saw the king go out at the gate in his coach to 
pass into the city, so we were diverted from it for that time. I acknowledge the 
bounty of the king was very surprising, but I must say it was not so very strange 
to me when I afterwards saw the course of his management. Bounty in him was 
his natural talent, but he never distributed his favours but where he thought 
himself both loved and faithfully served, and when he was so, even the single 
actions of his private soldiers he would take particular notice of himself, and 
publicly own, acknowledge, and reward them, of which I am obliged to give 
some instances. 

A private musketeer at the storming the castle of Wurtzburg, when all the 
detachment was beaten off, stood in the face of the enemy and fired his piece, 
and though he had a thousand shot made at him, stood unconcemed, and charged 
his piece again, and let fly at the enemy, continuing to do so three times, at the 


same time beckoning with his hand to his fellows to come on again, which they 
did, animated by his example, and carried the place for the king. 

When the town was taken the king ordered the regiment to be drawn out, and 
calling for that soldier, thanked him before them all for taking the town for him, 
gave him a thousand dollars in money, and a commission with his own hand for 
a foot company, or leave to go home, which he would. The soldier took the 
commission on his knees, kissed it, and put it into his bosom, and told the king, 
he would never leave his service as long as he lived. 

This bounty of the king’s, timed and suited by his judgment, was the reason 
that he was very well served, entirely beloved, and most punctually obeyed by 
his soldiers, who were sure to be cherished and encouraged if they did well, 
having the king generally an eye-witness of their behaviour. 

My indiscretion rather than valour had engaged me so far at the battle of 
Leipsic, that being in the van of Sir John Hepburn’s brigade, almost three whole 
companies of us were separated from our line, and surrounded by the enemies’ 
pikes. I cannot but say also that we were disengaged rather by a desperate charge 
Sir John made with the whole regiment to fetch us off, than by our own valour, 
though we were not wanting to ourselves neither, but this part of the action being 
talked of very much to the advantage of the young English volunteer, and 
possibly more than I deserved, was the occasion of all the distinction the king 
used me with ever after. 

I had by this time letters from my father, in which, though with some 
reluctance, he left me at liberty to enter into arms if I thought fit, always obliging 
me to be directed, and, as he said, commanded by Sir John Hepburn. At the same 
time he wrote to Sir John Hepburn, commending his son’s fortunes, as he called 
it, to his care, which letters Sir John showed the king unknown to me. 

I took care always to acquaint my father of every circumstance, and forgot not 
to mention his Majesty’s extraordinary favour, which so affected my father, that 
he obtained a very honourable mention of it in a letter from King Charles to the 
King of Sweden, written by his own hand. 

I had waited on his Majesty, with Sir John Hepburn, to give him thanks for his 
magnificent present, and was received with his usual goodness, and after that I 
was every day among the gentlemen of his ordinary attendance. And if his 
Majesty went out on a party, as he would often do, or to view the country, I 
always attended him among the volunteers, of whom a great many always 
followed him; and he would often call me out, talk with me, send me upon 
messages to towns, to princes, free cities, and the like, upon extraordinary 
occasions. 

The first piece of service he put me upon had like to have embroiled me with 


one of his favourite colonels. The king was marching through the Bergstraet, a 
low country on the edge of the Rhine, and, as all men thought, was going to 
besiege Heidelberg, but on a sudden orders a party of his guards, with five 
companies of Scots, to be drawn out; while they were drawing out this 
detachment the king calls me to him, “Ho, cavalier,” says he, that was his usual 
word, “you shall command this party;” and thereupon gives me orders to march 
back all night, and in the morning, by break of day, to take post under the walls 
of the fort of Oppenheim, and immediately to entrench myself as well as I could. 
Grave Neels, the colonel of his guards, thought himself injured by this 
command, but the king took the matter upon himself, and Grave Neels told me 
very familiarly afterwards, “We have such a master,” says he, “that no man can 
be affronted by. I thought myself wronged,” says he, “when you commanded my 
men over my head; and for my life,” says he, “I knew not which way to be 
angry.” 

I executed my commission so punctually that by break of day I was set down 
within musket-shot of the fort, under covert of a little mount, on which stood a 
windmill, and had indifferently fortified myself, and at the same time had posted 
some of my men on two other passes, but at farther distance from the fort, so that 
the fort was effectually blocked up on the land side. In the afternoon the enemy 
sallied on my first entrenchment, but being covered from their cannon, and 
defended by a ditch which I had drawn across the road, they were so well 
received by my musketeers that they retired with the loss of six or seven men. 

The next day Sir John Hepburn was sent with two brigades of foot to carry on 
the work, and so my commission ended. The king expressed himself very well 
pleased with what I had done, and when he was so was never sparing of telling 
of it, for he used to say that public commendations were a great encouragement 
to valour. 

While Sir John Hepburn lay before the fort and was preparing to storm it, the 
king’s design was to get over the Rhine, but the Spaniards which were in 
Oppenheim had sunk all the boats they could find. At last the king, being 
informed where some lay that were sunk, caused them to be weighed with all the 
expedition possible, and in the night of the 7th of December, in three boats, 
passed over his regiment of guards, about three miles above the town, and, as the 
king thought, secure from danger; but they were no sooner landed, and not 
drawn into order, but they were charged by a body of Spanish horse, and had not 
the darkness given them opportunity to draw up in the enclosures in several little 
parties, they had been in great danger of being disordered; but by this means 
they lined the hedges and lanes so with musketeers, that the remainder had time 
to draw up in battalia, and saluted the horse with their muskets, so that they drew 


farther off. 

The king was very impatient, hearing his men engaged, having no boats nor 
possible means to get over to help them. At last, about eleven o’clock at night, 
the boats came back, and the king thrust another regiment into them, and though 
his officers dissuaded him, would go over himself with them on foot, and did so. 
This was three months that very day when the battle of Leipsic was fought, and 
winter time too, that the progress of his arms had spread from the Elbe, where it 
parts Saxony and Brandenburg, to the Lower Palatine and the Rhine. 

I went over in the boat with the king. I never saw him in so much concern in 
my life, for he was in pain for his men; but before we got on shore the Spaniards 
retired. However, the king landed, ordered his men, and prepared to entrench, 
but he had not time, for by that time the boats were put off again, the Spaniards, 
not knowing more troops were landed, and being reinforced from Oppenheim, 
came on again, and charged with great fury; but all things were now in order, 
and they were readily received and beaten back again. They came on again the 
third time, and with repeated charges attacked us; but at last finding us too 
strong for them they gave it over. By this time another regiment of foot was 
come over, and as soon as day appeared the king with the three regiments 
marched to the town, which surrendered at the first summons, and the next day 
the fort yielded to Sir John Hepburn. 

The castle at Oppenheim held out still with a garrison of 800 Spaniards, and 
the king, leaving 200 Scots of Sir James Ramsey’s men in the town, drew out to 
attack the castle. Sir James Ramsey being left wounded at Wurtzburg, the king 
gave me the command of those 200 men, which were a regiment, that is to say, 
all that were left of a gallant regiment of 2000 Scots, which the king brought out 
of Sweden with him, under that brave colonel. There was about thirty officers, 
who, having no soldiers, were yet in pay, and served as reformadoes with the 
regiment, and were over and above the 200 men. 

The king designed to storm the castle on the lower side by the way that leads 
to Mentz, and Sir John Hepburn landed from the other side and marched up to 
storm on the Rhine port. 

My reformado Scots, having observed that the town port of the castle was not 
so well guarded as the rest, all the eyes of the garrison being bent towards the 
king and Sir John Hepburn, came running to me, and told me they believed they 
could enter the castle, sword in hand, if I would give them leave. I told them I 
durst not give them orders, my commission being only to keep and defend the 
town; but they being very importunate, I told them they were volunteers, and 
might do what they pleased, that I would lend them fifty men, and draw up the 
rest to second them, or bring them off, as I saw occasion, so as I might not 


hazard the town. This was as much as they desired; they sallied immediately, 
and in a trice the volunteers scaled the port, cut in pieces the guard, and burst 
open the gate, at which the fifty entered. Finding the gate won, I advanced 
immediately with 100 musketeers more, having locked up all the gates of the 
town but the castle port, and leaving fifty still for a reserve just at that gate; the 
townsmen, too, seeing the castle, as it were, taken, ran to arms, and followed me 
with above 200 men. The Spaniards were knocked down by the Scots before 
they knew what the matter was, and the king and Sir John Hepburn, advancing to 
storm, were surprised when, instead of resistance, they saw the Spaniards 
throwing themselves over the walls to avoid the fury of the Scots. Few of the 
garrison got away, but were either killed or taken, and having cleared the castle, 
I set open the port on the king’s side, and sent his Majesty word the castle was 
his own. The king came on, and entered on foot. I received him at the head of the 
Scots reformadoes; who all saluted him with their pikes. The king gave them his 
hat, and turning about, “Brave Scots, brave Scots,” says he smiling, “you were 
too quick for me;” then beckoning to me, made me tell him how and in what 
manner we had managed the storm, which he was exceeding well pleased with, 
but especially at the caution I had used to bring them off if they had miscarried, 
and secured the town. 

From hence the army marched to Mentz, which in four days’ time capitulated, 
with the fort and citadel, and the city paid his Majesty 300,000 dollars to be 
exempted from the fury of the soldiers. Here the king himself drew the plan of 
those invincible fortifications which to this day makes it one of the strongest 
cities in Germany. 

Friburg, Koningstien, Neustadt, Kaiserslautern, and almost all the 
Lower Palatinate, surrendered at the very terror of the King of 
Sweden’s approach, and never suffered the danger of a siege. 

The king held a most magnificent court at Mentz, attended by the Landgrave 
of Hesse, with an incredible number of princes and lords of the empire, with 
ambassadors and residents of foreign princes; and here his Majesty stayed till 
March, when the queen, with a great retinue of Swedish nobility, came from 
Erfurt to see him. The king, attended by a gallant train of German nobility, went 
to Frankfort, and from thence on to Hoest, to meet the queen, where her Majesty 
arrived February 8. 

During the king’s stay in these parts, his armies were not idle, his troops, on 
one side under the Rhinegrave, a brave and ever-fortunate commander, and 
under the Landgrave of Hesse, on the other, ranged the country from Lorraine to 
Luxemburg, and past the Moselle on the west, and the Weser on the north. 
Nothing could stand before them: the Spanish army which came to the relief of 


the Catholic Electors was everywhere defeated and beaten quite out of the 
country, and the Lorraine army quite ruined. “T'was a most pleasant court sure as 
ever was seen, where every day expresses arrived of armies defeated, towns 
surrendered, contributions agreed upon, parties routed, prisoners taken, and 
princes sending ambassadors to sue for truces and neutralities, to make 
submissions and compositions, and to pay arrears and contributions. 

Here arrived, February 10, the King of Bohemia from England, and with him 
my Lord Craven, with a body of Dutch horse, and a very fine train of English 
volunteers, who immediately, without any stay, marched on to Hoest to wait 
upon his Majesty of Sweden, who received him with a great deal of civility, and 
was treated at a noble collation by the king and queen at Frankfort. Never had 
the unfortunate king so fair a prospect of being restored to his inheritance of the 
Palatinate as at that time, and had King James, his father-in-law, had a soul 
answerable to the occasion, it had been effected before, but it was a strange thing 
to see him equipped from the English court with one lord and about forty or fifty 
English gentlemen in his attendance, whereas had the King of England now, as 
‘tis well known he might have done, furnished him with 10,000 or 12,000 
English foot, nothing could have hindered him taking a full possession of his 
country; and yet even without that help did the King of Sweden clear almost his 
whole country of Imperialists, and after his death reinstal his son in the 
Electorate; but no thanks to us. 

The Lord Craven did me the honour to inquire for me by name, and his 
Majesty of Sweden did me yet more by presenting me to the King of Bohemia, 
and my Lord Craven gave me a letter from my father. And speaking something 
of my father having served under the Prince of Orange in the famous battle of 
Nieuport, the king, smiling, returned, “And pray tell him from me his son has 
served as well in the warm battle of Leipsic.” 

My father being very much pleased with the honour I had received from so 
great a king, had ordered me to acquaint his Majesty that, if he pleased to accept 
of their service, he would raise him a regiment of English horse at his own 
charge to be under my command, and to be sent over into Holland; and my Lord 
Craven had orders from the King of England to signify his consent to the said 
levy. I acquainted my old friend Sir John Hepburn with the contents of the letter 
in order to have his advice, who being pleased with the proposal, would have me 
go to the king immediately with the letter, but present service put it off for some 
days. 

The taking of Creutznach was the next service of any moment. The king drew 
out in person to the siege of this town. The town soon came to parley, but the 
castle seemed a work of difficulty, for its situation was so strong and so 


surrounded with works behind and above one and another, that most people 
thought the king would receive a check from it; but it was not easy to resist the 
resolution of the King of Sweden. 

He never battered it but with two small pieces, but having viewed the works 
himself, ordered a mine under the first ravelin, which being sprung with success, 
he commands a storm. I think there was not more commanded men than 
volunteers, both English, Scots, French, and Germans. My old comrade was by 
this time recovered of his wound at Leipsic, and made one. The first body of 
volunteers, of about forty, were led on by my Lord Craven, and I led the second, 
among whom were most of the reformado Scots officers who took the castle of 
Oppenheim. The first party was not able to make anything of it; the garrison 
fought with so much fury that many of the volunteer gentlemen being wounded, 
and some killed, the rest were beaten off with loss. The king was in some 
passion at his men, and rated them for running away, as he called it, though they 
really retreated in good order, and commanded the assault to be renewed. “Twas 
our turn to fall on next. Our Scots officers, not being used to be beaten, advanced 
immediately, and my Lord Craven with his volunteers pierced in with us, 
fighting gallantly in the breach with a pike in his hand; and, to give him the 
honour due to his bravery, he was with the first on the top of the rampart, and 
gave his hand to my comrade, and lifted him up after him. We helped one 
another up, till at last almost all the volunteers had gained the height of the 
ravelin, and maintained it with a great deal of resolution, expecting when the 
commanded men had gained the same height to advance upon the enemy; when 
one of the enemy’s captains called to my Lord Craven, and told him if they 
might have honourable terms they would capitulate, which my lord telling him 
he would engage for, the garrison fired no more, and the captain, leaping down 
from the next rampart, came with my Lord Craven into the camp, where the 
conditions were agreed on, and the castle surrendered. 

After the taking of this town, the king, hearing of Tilly’s approach, and how 
he had beaten Gustavus Horn, the king’s field-marshal, out of Bamberg, began 
to draw his forces together, and leaving the care of his conquests in these parts to 
his chancellor Oxenstiern, prepares to advance towards Bavaria. 

I had taken an opportunity to wait upon his Majesty with Sir John Hepburn 
and being about to introduce the discourse of my father’s letter, the king told me 
he had received a compliment on my account in a letter from King Charles. I 
told him his Majesty had by his exceeding generosity bound me and all my 
friends to pay their acknowledgments to him, and that I supposed my father had 
obtained such a mention of it from the King of England, as gratitude moved him 
to that his Majesty’s favour had been shown in me to a family both willing and 


ready to serve him, that I had received some commands from my father, which, 
if his Majesty pleased to do me the honour to accept of, might put me in a 
condition to acknowledge his Majesty’s goodness in a manner more 
proportioned to the sense I had of his favour; and with that I produced my 
father’s letter, and read that clause in it which related to the regiment of horse, 
which was as follows:— 

“T read with a great deal of satisfaction the account you give of the great and 
extraordinary conquests of the King of Sweden, and with more his Majesty’s 
singular favour to you; I hope you will be careful to value and deserve so much 
honour. I am glad you rather chose to serve as a volunteer at your own charge, 
than to take any command, which, for want of experience, you might misbehave 
in. 

“T have obtained of the king that he will particularly thank his Majesty of 
Sweden for the honour he has done you, and if his Majesty gives you so much 
freedom, I could be glad you should in the humblest manner thank his Majesty 
in the name of an old broken soldier. 

“Tf you think yourself officer enough to command them, and his Majesty 
pleased to accept them, I would have you offer to raise his Majesty a regiment of 
horse, which, I think, I may near complete in our neighbourhood with some of 
your old acquaintance, who are very willing to see the world. If his Majesty 
gives you the word, they shall receive his commands in the Maes, the king 
having promised me to give them arms, and transport them for that service into 
Holland; and I hope they may do his Majesty such service as may be for your 
honour and the advantage of his Majesty’s interest and glory.” 

“YOUR LOVING FATHER.” 

“Tis an offer like a gentleman and like a soldier,” says the king,” and I’ll 
accept of it on two conditions: first,” says the king, “that I will pay your father 
the advance money for the raising the regiment; and next, that they shall be 
landed in the Weser or the Elbe; for which, if the King of England will not, I will 
pay the passage; for if they land in Holland, it may prove very difficult to get 
them to us when the army shall be marched out of this part of the country.” 

I returned this answer to my father, and sent my man George into England to 
order that regiment, and made him quartermaster. I sent blank commissions for 
the officers, signed by the king, to be filled up as my father should think fit; and 
when I had the king’s order for the commissions, the secretary told me I must go 
back to the king with them. Accordingly I went back to the king, who, opening 
the packet, laid all the commissions but one upon a table before him, and bade 
me take them, and keeping that one still in his hand, “Now,” says he, “you are 
one of my soldiers,” and therewith gave me his commission, as colonel of horse 


in present pay. I took the commission kneeling, and humbly thanked his 
Majesty. “But,” says the king, “there is one article-of-war I expect of you more 
than of others.” “Your Majesty can expect nothing of me which I shall not 
willingly comply with,” said I, “as soon as I have the honour to understand what 
it is.” “Why, it is,” says the king, “that you shall never fight but when you have 
orders, for I shall not be willing to lose my colonel before I have the regiment.” 
“T shall be ready at all times, sir,” returned I, “to obey your Majesty’s orders.” 

I sent my man express with the king’s answer and the commission to my 
father, who had the regiment completed in less than two months’ time, and six of 
the officers, with a list of the rest, came away to me, whom I presented to his 
Majesty when he lay before Nuremberg, where they kissed his hand. 

One of the captains offered to bring the whole regiment travelling as private 
men into the army in six weeks’ time, and either to transport their equipage, or 
buy it in Germany, but ‘twas thought impracticable. However, I had so many 
come in that manner that I had a complete troop always about me, and obtained 
the king’s order to muster them as a troop. 

On the 8th of March the king decamped, and, marching up the river Maine, 
bent his course directly for Bavaria, taking several small places by the way, and 
expecting to engage with Tilly, who he thought would dispute his entrance into 
Bavaria, kept his army together; but Tilly, finding himself too weak to encounter 
him, turned away, and leaving Bavaria open to the king, marched into the Upper 
Palatinate. The king finding the country clear of the Imperialists comes to 
Nuremberg, made his entrance into that city the 21st of March, and being nobly 
treated by the citizens, he continued his march into Bavaria, and on the 26th sat 
down before Donauwerth. The town was taken the next day by storm, so swift 
were the conquests of this invincible captain. Sir John Hepburn, with the Scots 
and the English volunteers at the head of them, entered the town first, and cut all 
the garrison to pieces, except such as escaped over the bridge. 

I had no share in the business of Donauwerth, being now among the horse, but 
I was posted on the roads with five troops of horse, where we picked up a great 
many stragglers of the garrison, whom we made prisoners of war. 

‘Tis observable that this town of Donauwerth is a very strong place and well 
fortified, and yet such expedition did the king make, and such resolution did he 
use in his first attacks, that he carried the town without putting himself to the 
trouble of formal approaches. ‘Twas generally his way when he came before any 
town with a design to besiege it; he never would encamp at a distance and begin 
his trenches a great way off, but bring his men immediately within half musket- 
shot of the place; there getting under the best cover he could, he would 
immediately begin his batteries and trenches before their faces; and if there was 


any place possibly to be attacked, he would fall to storming immediately. By this 
resolute way of coming on he carried many a town in the first heat of his men, 
which would have held out many days against a more regular siege. 

This march of the king broke all Tilly’s measures, for now he was obliged to 
face about, and leaving the Upper Palatinate, to come to the assistance of the 
Duke of Bavaria; for the king being 20,000 strong, besides 10,000 foot and 4000 
horse and dragoons which joined him from the Duringer Wald, was resolved to 
ruin the duke, who lay now open to him, and was the most powerful and 
inveterate enemy of the Protestants in the empire. 

Tilly was now joined with the Duke of Bavaria, and might together make 
about 22,000 men, and in order to keep the Swedes out of the country of 
Bavaria, had planted themselves along the banks of the river Lech, which runs 
on the edge of the duke’s territories; and having fortified the other side of the 
river, and planted his cannon for several miles at all the convenient places on the 
river, resolved to dispute the king’s passage. 

I shall be the longer in relating this account of the Lech, being esteemed in 
those days as great an action as any battle or siege of that age, and particularly 
famous for the disaster of the gallant old General Tilly; and for that I can be 
more particular in it than other accounts, having been an eye-witness to every 
part of it. 

The king being truly informed of the disposition of the Bavarian army, was 
once of the mind to have left the banks of the Lech, have repassed the Danube, 
and so setting down before Ingolstadt, the duke’s capital city, by the taking that 
strong town to have made his entrance into Bavaria, and the conquest of such a 
fortress, one entire action; but the strength of the place and the difficulty of 
maintaining his leaguer in an enemy’s country while Tilly was so strong in the 
field, diverted him from that design; he therefore concluded that Tilly was first 
to be beaten out of the country, and then the siege of Ingolstadt would be the 
easier. 

Whereupon the king resolved to go and view the situation of the enemy. His 
Majesty went out the 2nd of April with a strong party of horse, which I had the 
honour to command. We marched as near as we could to the banks of the river, 
not to be too much exposed to the enemy’s cannon, and having gained a little 
height, where the whole course of the river might be seen, the king halted, and 
commanded to draw up. The king alighted, and calling me to him, examined 
every reach and turning of the river by his glass, but finding the river run a long 
and almost a straight course he could find no place which he liked; but at last 
turing himself north, and looking down the stream, he found the river, 
stretching a long reach, doubles short upon itself, making a round and very 


narrow point. “There’s a point will do our business,” says the king, “and if the 
ground be good I’ll pass there, let Tilly do his worst.” 

He immediately ordered a small party of horse to view the ground, and to 
bring him word particularly how high the bank was on each side and at the point. 
“And he shall have fifty dollars,” says the king, “that will bring me word how 
deep the water is.” I asked his Majesty leave to let me go, which he would by no 
means allow of; but as the party was drawing out, a sergeant of dragoons told the 
king, if he pleased to let him go disguised as a boor, he would bring him an 
account of everything he desired. The king liked the notion well enough, and the 
fellow being very well acquainted with the country, puts on a ploughman’s habit, 
and went away immediately with a long pole upon his shoulder. The horse lay 
all this while in the woods, and the king stood undiscerned by the enemy on the 
little hill aforesaid. The dragoon with his long pole comes down boldly to the 
bank of the river, and calling to the sentinels which Tilly had placed on the other 
bank, talked with them, asked them if they could not help him over the river, and 
pretended he wanted to come to them. At last being come to the point where, as I 
said, the river makes a short turn, he stands parleying with them a great while, 
and sometimes, pretending to wade over, he puts his long pole into the water, 
then finding it pretty shallow he pulls off his hose and goes in, still thrusting his 
pole in before him, till being gotten up to his middle, he could reach beyond him, 
where it was too deep, and so shaking his head, comes back again. The soldiers 
on the other side, laughing at him, asked him if he could swim? He said, “No,” 
“Why, you fool you,” says one of the sentinels, “the channel of the river is 
twenty feet deep.” “How do you know that?” says the dragoon. “Why, our 
engineer,” says he, “measured it yesterday.” This was what he wanted, but not 
yet fully satisfied, “Ay, but,” says he, “maybe it may not be very broad, and if 
one of you would wade in to meet me till I could reach you with my pole, I’d 
give him half a ducat to pull me over.” The innocent way of his discourse so 
deluded the soldiers, that one of them immediately strips and goes in up to the 
shoulders, and our dragoon goes in on this side to meet him; but the stream took 
t’ other soldier away, and he being a good swimmer, came swimming over to 
this side. The dragoon was then in a great deal of pain for fear of being 
discovered, and was once going to kill the fellow, and make off; but at last 
resolved to carry on the humour, and having entertained the fellow with a tale of 
a tub, about the Swedes stealing his oats, the fellow being a-cold wanted to be 
gone, and he as willing to be rid of him, pretended to be very sorry he could not 
get over the river, and so makes off. 

By this, however, he learned both the depth and breadth of the channel, the 
bottom and nature of both shores, and everything the king wanted to know. We 


could see him from the hill by our glasses very plain, and could see the soldier 
naked with him. Says the king, “He will certainly be discovered and knocked on 
the head from the other side: he is a fool,” says the king, “he does not kill the 
fellow and run off.” But when the dragoon told his tale, the king was extremely 
well satisfied with him, gave him a hundred dollars, and made him a 
quartermaster to a troop of cuirassiers. 

The king having farther examined the dragoon, he gave him a very distinct 
account of the shore and the ground on this side, which he found to be higher 
than the enemy’s by ten or twelve foot, and a hard gravel. 

Hereupon the king resolves to pass there, and in order to it gives, himself, 
particular directions for such a bridge as I believe never army passed a river on 
before nor since. 

His bridge was only loose planks laid upon large tressels in the same homely 
manner as I have seen bricklayers raise a low scaffold to build a brick wall; the 
tressels were made higher than one another to answer to the river as it became 
deeper or shallower, and was all framed and fitted before any appearance was 
made of attempting to pass. 

When all was ready the king brings his army down to the bank of the river, 
and plants his cannon as the enemy had done, some here and some there, to 
amuse them. 

At night, April 4th, the king commanded about 2000 men to march to the 
point, and to throw up a trench on either side, and quite round it with a battery of 
six pieces of cannon at each end, besides three small mounts, one at the point 
and one of each side, which had each of them two pieces upon them. This work 
was begun so briskly and so well carried on, the king firing all the night from the 
other parts of the river, that by daylight all the batteries at the new work were 
mounted, the trench lined with 2000 musketeers, and all the utensils of the 
bridge lay ready to be put together. 

Now the Imperialists discovered the design, but it was too late to hinder it; the 
musketeers in the great trench, and the five new batteries, made such continual 
fire that the other bank, which, as before, lay twelve feet below them, was too 
hot for the Imperialists; whereupon Tilly, to be provided for the king at his 
coming over, falls to work in a wood right against the point, and raises a great 
battery for twenty pieces of cannon, with a breastwork or line, as near the river 
as he could, to cover his men, thinking that when the king had built his bridge he 
might easily beat it down with his cannon. 

But the king had doubly prevented him, first by laying his bridge so low that 
none of Tilly’s shot could hurt it; for the bridge lay not above half a foot above 
the water’s edge, by which means the king, who in that showed himself an 


excellent engineer, had secured it from any batteries to be made within the land, 
and the angle of the bank secured it from the remoter batteries on the other side, 
and the continual fire of the cannon and small shot beat the Imperialists from 
their station just against it, they having no works to cover them. 

And in the second place, to secure his passage he sent over about 200 men, 
and after that 200 more, who had orders to cast up a large ravelin on the other 
bank, just where he designed to land his bridge. This was done with such 
expedition too, that it was finished before night, and in condition to receive all 
the shot of Tilly’s great battery, and effectually covered his bridge. While this 
was doing the king on his side lays over his bridge. Both sides wrought hard all 
day and night, as if the spade, not the sword, had been to decide the controversy, 
and that he had got the victory whose trenches and batteries were first ready. In 
the meanwhile the cannon and musket bullets flew like hail, and made the 
service so hot that both sides had enough to do to make their men stand to their 
work. The king, in the hottest of it, animated his men by his presence, and Tilly, 
to give him his due, did the same; for the execution was so great, and so many 
officers killed, General Altringer wounded, and two sergeant-majors killed, that 
at last Tilly himself was obliged to expose himself, and to come up to the very 
face of our line to encourage his men, and give his necessary orders. 

And here about one o’clock, much about the time that the king’s brigade and 
works were finished, and just as they said he had ordered to fall on upon our 
ravelin with 3000 foot, was the brave old Tilly slain with a musket ball in the 
thigh. He was carried off to Ingolstadt, and lived some days after, but died of 
that wound the same day as the king had his horse shot under him at the siege of 
that town. 

We made no question of passing the river here, having brought everything so 
forward, and with such extraordinary success; but we should have found it a very 
hot piece of work if Tilly had lived one day more, and, if I may give my opinion 
of it, having seen Tilly’s battery and breastwork, in the face of which we must 
have passed the river, I must say that, whenever we had marched, if Tilly had 
fallen in with his horse and foot, placed in that trench, the whole army would 
have passed as much danger as in the face of a strong town in the storming a 
counterscarp. The king himself, when he saw with what judgment Tilly had 
prepared his works, and what danger he must have run, would often say that 
day’s success was every way equal to the victory of Leipsic. 

Tilly being hurt and carried off, as if the soul of the army had been lost, they 
began to draw off. The Duke of Bavaria took horse and rid away as if he had fled 
out of battle for his life. 

The other generals, with a little more caution, as well as courage, drew off by 


degrees, sending their cannon and baggage away first, and leaving some to 
continue firing on the bank of the river, to conceal their retreat. The river 
preventing any intelligence, we knew nothing of the disaster befallen them; and 
the king, who looked for blows, having finished his bridge and ravelin, ordered 
to run a line with palisadoes to take in more ground on the bank of the river, to 
cover the first troops he should send over. This being finished the same night, 
the king sends over a party of his guards to relieve the men who were in the 
ravelin, and commanded 600 musketeers to man the new line out of the Scots 
brigade. 

Early in the morning a small party of Scots, commanded by one Captain 
Forbes, of my Lord Reay’s regiment, were sent out to learn something of the 
enemy, the king observing they had not fired all night; and while this party were 
abroad, the army stood in battalia; and my old friend Sir John Hepburn, whom of 
all men the king most depended upon for any desperate service, was ordered to 
pass the bridge with his brigade, and to draw up without the line, with command 
to advance as he found the horse, who were to second him, come over. 

Sir John being passed without the trench, meets Captain Forbes with some 
prisoners, and the good news of the enemy’s retreat. He sends him directly to the 
king, who was by this time at the head of his army, in full battalia, ready to 
follow his vanguard, expecting a hot day’s work of it. Sir John sends messenger 
after messenger to the king, entreating him to give him orders to advance; but 
the king would not suffer him, for he was ever upon his guard, and would not 
venture a surprise; so the army continued on this side the Lech all day and the 
next night. In the morning the king sent for me, and ordered me to draw out 300 
horse, and a colonel with 600 horse, and a colonel with 800 dragoons, and 
ordered us to enter the wood by three ways, but so as to be able to relieve one 
another; and then ordered Sir John Hepburn with his brigade to advance to the 
edge of the wood to secure our retreat, and at the same time commanded another 
brigade of foot to pass the bridge, if need were, to second Sir John Hepburn, so 
warily did this prudent general proceed. 

We advanced with our horse into the Bavarian camp, which we found 
forsaken. The plunder of it was inconsiderable, for the exceeding caution the 
king had used gave them time to carry off all their baggage. We followed them 
three or four miles, and returned to our camp. 

I confess I was most diverted that day with viewing the works which Tilly had 
cast up, and must own again that had he not been taken off we had met with as 
desperate a piece of work as ever was attempted. The next day the rest of the 
cavalry came up to us, commanded by Gustavus Horn, and the king and the 
whole army followed. We advanced through the heart of Bavaria, took Rain at 


the first summons, and several other small towns, and sat down before 
Augsburg. 

Augsburg, though a Protestant city, had a Popish Bavarian garrison in it of 
above 5000 men, commanded by a Fugger, a great family in Bavaria. The 
governor had posted several little parties as out-scouts at the distance of two 
miles and a half or three miles from the town. The king, at his coming up to this 
town, sends me with my little troop and three companies of dragoons to beat in 
these out-scouts. The first party I lighted on was not above sixteen men, who had 
made a small barricado across the road, and stood resolutely upon their guard. I 
commanded the dragoons to alight and open the barricado, which, while they 
resolutely performed, the sixteen men gave them two volleys of their muskets, 
and through the enclosures made their retreat to a turnpike about a quarter of a 
mile farther. We passed their first traverse, and coming up to the turnpike, I 
found it defended by 200 musketeers. I prepared to attack them, sending word to 
the king how strong the enemy was, and desired some foot to be sent me. My 
dragoons fell on, and though the enemy made a very hot fire, had beat them from 
this post before 200 foot, which the king had sent me, had come up. Being joined 
with the foot, I followed the enemy, who retreated fighting, till they came under 
the cannon of a strong redoubt, where they drew up, and I could see another 
body of foot of about 300 join them out of the works; upon which I halted, and 
considering I was in view of the town, and a great way from the army, I faced 
about and began to march off. As we marched I found the enemy followed, but 
kept at a distance, as if they only designed to observe me. I had not marched far, 
but I heard a volley of small shot, answered by two or three more, which I 
presently apprehended to be at the turnpike, where I had left a small guard of 
twenty-six men with a lieutenant. Immediately I detached 100 dragoons to 
relieve my men and secure my retreat, following myself as fast as the foot could 
march. The lieutenant sent me back word the post was taken by the enemy, and 
my men cut off. Upon this I doubled my pace, and when I came up I found it as 
the lieutenant said; for the post was taken and manned with 300 musketeers and 
three troops of horse. By this time, also, I found the party in my rear made up 
towards me, so that I was like to be charged in a narrow place both in front and 
rear. 

I saw there was no remedy but with all my force to fall upon that party before 
me, and so to break through before those from the town could come up with me; 
wherefore, commanding my dragoons to alight, I ordered them to fall on upon 
the foot. Their horse were drawn up in an enclosed field on one side of the road, 
a great ditch securing the other side, so that they thought if I charged the foot in 
front they would fall upon my flank, while those behind would charge my rear; 


and, indeed, had the other come in time, they had cut me off. My dragoons made 
three fair charges on their foot, but were received with so much resolution and so 
brisk a fire, that they were beaten off, and sixteen men killed. Seeing them so 
rudely handled, and the horse ready to fall in, I relieved them with 100 
musketeers, and they renewed the attack; at the same time, with my troop of 
horse, flanked on both wings with fifty musketeers, I faced their horse, but did 
not offer to charge them. The case grew now desperate, and the enemy behind 
were just at my heels with near 600 men. The captain who commanded the 
musketeers who flanked my horse came up to me; says he, “If we do not force 
this pass all will be lost; if you will draw out your troop and twenty of my foot, 
and fall in, I’ll engage to keep off the horse with the rest.” “With all my heart,” 
says I. 

Immediately I wheeled off my troop, and a small party of the musketeers 
followed me, and fell in with the dragoons and foot, who, seeing the danger too 
as well as I, fought like madmen. The foot at the turnpike were not able to hinder 
our breaking through, so we made our way out, killing about 150 of them, and 
put the rest into confusion. 

But now was I in as great a difficulty as before how to fetch off my brave 
captain of foot, for they charged home upon him. He defended himself with 
extraordinary gallantry, having the benefit of a piece of a hedge to cover him, 
but he lost half his men, and was just upon the point of being defeated when the 
king, informed by a soldier that escaped from the turnpike, one of twenty-six, 
had sent a party of 600 dragoons to bring me off; these came upon the spur, and 
joined with me just as I had broke through the turnpike. The enemy’s foot rallied 
behind their horse, and by this time their other party was come in; but seeing our 
relief they drew off together. 

I lost above 100 men in these skirmishes, and killed them about 180. We 
secured the turnpike, and placed a company of foot there with 100 dragoons, and 
came back well beaten to the army. The king, to prevent such uncertain 
skirmishes, advanced the next day in view of the town, and, according to his 
custom, sits down with his whole army within cannon-shot of their walls. 

The King won this great city by force of words, for by two or three messages 
and letters to and from the citizens, the town was gained, the garrison not daring 
to defend them against their wills. His Majesty made his public entrance into the 
city on the 14th of April, and receiving the compliments of the citizens, 
advanced immediately to Ingolstadt, which is accounted, and really is, the 
strongest town in all these parts. 

The town had a very strong garrison in it, and the Duke of Bavaria lay 
entrenched with his army under the walls of it, on the other side of the river. The 


king, who never loved long sieges, having viewed the town, and brought his 
army within musket-shot of it, called a council of war, where it was the king’s 
opinion, in short, that the town would lose him more than ‘twas worth, and 
therefore he resolved to raise his siege. 

Here the king going to view the town had his horse shot with a cannon-bullet 
from the works, which tumbled the king and his horse over one another, that 
everybody thought he had been killed; but he received no hurt at all. That very 
minute, as near as could be learnt, General Tilly died in the town of the shot he 
received on the bank of the Lech, as aforesaid. 

I was not in the camp when the king was hurt, for the king had sent almost all 
the horse and dragoons, under Gustavus Horn, to face the Duke of Bavaria’s 
camp, and after that to plunder the country; which truly was a work the soldiers 
were very glad of, for it was very seldom they had that liberty given them, and 
they made very good use of it when it was, for the country of Bavaria was rich 
and plentiful, having seen no enemy before during the whole war. 

The army having left the siege of Ingolstadt, proceeds to take in the rest of 
Bavaria. Sir John Hepburn, with three brigades of foot, and Gustavus Horn, with 
3000 horse and dragoons, went to the Landshut, and took it the same day. The 
garrison was all horse, and gave us several camisadoes at our approach, in one of 
which I lost two of my troops, but when we had beat them into close quarters 
they presently capitulated. The general got a great sum of money of the town, 
besides a great many presents to the officers. And from thence the king went on 
to Munich, the Duke of Bavaria’s court. Some of the general officers would fain 
have had the plundering of the duke’s palace, but the king was too generous. The 
city paid him 400,000 dollars; and the duke’s magazine was there seized, in 
which was 140 pieces of cannon, and small arms for above 20,000 men. The 
great chamber of the duke’s rarities was preserved, by the king’s special order, 
with a great deal of care. I expected to have stayed here some time, and to have 
taken a very exact account of this curious laboratory; but being commanded 
away, I had no time, and the fate of the war never gave me opportunity to see it 
again. 

The Imperialists, under the command of Commissary Osta, had besieged 
Biberach, an Imperial city not very well fortified; and the inhabitants being 
under the Swedes’ protection, defended themselves as well as they could, but 
were in great danger, and sent several expresses to the king for help. 

The king immediately detaches a strong body of horse and foot to relieve 
Biberach, and would be the commander himself. I marched among the horse, but 
the Imperialists saved us the labour; for the news of the king’s coming frighted 
away Osta, that he left Biberach, and hardly looked behind him till he got up to 


the Bodensee, on the confines of Switzerland. 

At our return from this expedition the king had the first news of Wallenstein’s 
approach, who, on the death of Count Tilly, being declared generalissimo of the 
emperor’s forces, had played the tyrant in Bohemia, and was now advancing 
with 60,000 men, as they reported, to relieve the Duke of Bavaria. 

The king, therefore, in order to be in a posture to receive this great general, 
resolves to quit Bavaria, and to expect him on the frontiers of Franconia. And 
because he knew the Nurembergers for their kindness to him would be the first 
sacrifice, he resolved to defend that city against him whatever it cost. 

Nevertheless he did not leave Bavaria without a defence; but, on the one hand, 
he left Sir John Baner with 10,000 men about Augsburg, and the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar with another like army about Ulm and Meningen, with orders so to 
direct their march as that they might join him upon any occasion in a few days. 

We encamped about Nuremberg the middle of June. The army, after so many 
detachments, was not above 19,000 men. The Imperial army, joined with the 
Bavarian, were not so numerous as was reported, but were really 60,000 men. 
The king, not strong enough to fight, yet, as he used to say, was strong enough 
not to be forced to fight, formed his camp so under the cannon of Nuremberg 
that there was no besieging the town but they must besiege him too; and he 
fortified his camp in so formidable a manner that Wallenstein never durst attack 
him. On the 30th of June Wallenstein’s troops appeared, and on the 5th of July 
encamped close by the king, and posted themselves not on the Bavarian side, but 
between the king and his own friends of Schwaben and Frankenland, in order to 
intercept his provisions, and, as they thought, to starve him out of his camp. 

Here they lay to see, as it were, who could subsist longest. The king was 
strong in horse, for we had full 8000 horse and dragoons in the army, and this 
gave us great advantage in the several skirmishes we had with the enemy. The 
enemy had possession of the whole country, and had taken effectual care to 
furnish their army with provisions; they placed their guards in such excellent 
order, to secure their convoys, that their waggons went from stage to stage as 
quiet as in a time of peace, and were relieved every five miles by parties 
constantly posted on the road. And thus the Imperial general sat down by us, not 
doubting but he should force the king either to fight his way through on very 
disadvantageous terms, or to rise for want of provisions, and leave the city of 
Nuremberg a prey to his army; for he had vowed the destruction of the city, and 
to make it a second Magdeburg. 

But the king, who was not to be easily deceived, had countermined all 
Wallenstein’s designs. He had passed his honour to the Nurembergers that he 
would not leave them, and they had undertaken to victual his army, and secure 


him from want, which they did so effectually, that he had no occasion to expose 
his troops to any hazard or fatigues for convoys or forage on any account 
whatever. 

The city of Nuremberg is a very rich and populous city, and the king being 
very sensible of their danger, had given his word for their defence. And when 
they, being terrified at the threats of the Imperialists, sent their deputies to 
beseech the king to take care of them, he sent them word he would, and be 
besieged with them. They, on the other hand, laid in such stores of all sorts of 
provision, both for men and horse, that had Wallenstein lain before it six months 
longer, there would have been no scarcity. Every private house was a magazine, 
the camp was plentifully supplied with all manner of provisions, and the market 
always full, and as cheap as in times of peace. The magistrates were so careful, 
and preserved so excellent an order in the disposal of all sorts of provision, that 
no engrossing of com could be practised, for the prices were every day directed 
at the town-house; and if any man offered to demand more money for corn than 
the stated price, he could not sell, because at the town store-house you might buy 
cheaper. Here are two instances of good and bad conduct: the city of Magdeburg 
had been entreated by the king to settle funds, and raise money for their 
provision and security, and to have a sufficient garrison to defend them, but they 
made difficulties, either to raise men for themselves, or to admit the king’s 
troops to assist them, for fear of the charge of maintaining them; and this was the 
cause of the city’s ruin. 

The city of Nuremberg opened their arms to receive the assistance proffered 
by the Swedes, and their purses to defend their town and common cause; and 
this was the saving them absolutely from destruction. The rich burghers and 
magistrates kept open houses, where the officers of the army were always 
welcome; and the council of the city took such care of the poor that there was no 
complaining nor disorders in the whole city. There is no doubt but it cost the city 
a great deal of money; but I never saw a public charge borne with so much 
cheerfulness, nor managed with so much prudence and conduct in my life. The 
city fed above 50,000 mouths every day, including their own poor, besides 
themselves; and yet when the king had lain thus three months, and finding his 
armies longer in coming up than he expected, asked the burgrave how their 
magazines held out, he answered, they desired his Majesty not to hasten things 
for them, for they could maintain themselves and him twelve months longer if 
there was occasion. This plenty kept both the army and city in good health, as 
well as in good heart; whereas nothing was to be had of us but blows, for we 
fetched nothing from without our works, nor had no business without the line but 
to interrupt the enemy. 


The manner of the king’s encampment deserves a particular chapter. He was a 
complete surveyor and a master in fortification, not to be outdone by anybody. 
He had posted his army in the suburbs of the town, and drawn lines round the 
whole circumference, so that he begirt the whole city with his army. His works 
were large, the ditch deep, flanked with innumerable bastions, ravelins, horn- 
works, forts, redoubts, batteries, and palisadoes, the incessant work of 8000 men 
for about fourteen days; besides that, the king was adding something or other to 
it every day, and the very posture of his camp was enough to tell a bigger army 
than Wallenstein’s that he was not to be assaulted in his trenches. 

The king’s design appeared chiefly to be the preservation of the city; but that 
was not all. He had three armies acting abroad in three several places. Gustavus 
Horn was on the Moselle, the chancellor Oxenstiern about Mentz, Cologne, and 
the Rhine, Duke William and Duke Bernhard, together with General Baner, in 
Bavaria. And though he designed they should all join him, and had wrote to 
them all to that purpose, yet he did not hasten them, knowing that while he kept 
the main army at bay about Nuremberg, they would, without opposition, reduce 
those several countries they were acting in to his power. This occasioned his 
lying longer in the camp at Nuremberg than he would have done, and this 
occasioned his giving the Imperialists so many alarms by his strong parties of 
horse, of which he was well provided, that they might not be able to make any 
considerable detachments for the relief of their friends. And here he showed his 
mastership in the war, for by this means his conquests went on as effectually as 
if he had been abroad himself. 

In the meantime it was not to be expected two such armies should lie long so 
near without some action. The Imperial army, being masters of the field, laid the 
country for twenty miles round Nuremberg in a manner desolate. What the 
inhabitants could carry away had been before secured in such strong towns as 
had garrisons to protect them, and what was left the hungry Crabats devoured or 
set on fire; but sometimes they were met with by our men, who often paid them 
home for it. There had passed several small rencounters between our parties and 
theirs; and as it falls out in such cases, sometimes one side, sometimes the other, 
got the better. But I have observed there never was any party sent out by the 
king’s special appointment but always came home with victory. 

The first considerable attempt, as I remember, was made on a convoy of 
ammunition. The party sent out was commanded by a Saxon colonel, and 
consisted of 1000 horse and 500 dragoons, who burnt above 600 waggons 
loaded with ammunition and stores for the army, besides taking about 2000 
muskets, which they brought back to the army. 

The latter end of July the king received advice that the Imperialists had 


formed a magazine for provision at a town called Freynstat, twenty miles from 
Nuremberg. Hither all the booty and contributions raised in the Upper Palatinate, 
and parts adjacent, was brought and laid up as in a place of security, a garrison 
of 600 men being placed to defend it; and when a quantity of provisions was got 
together, convoys were appointed to fetch it off. 

The king was resolved, if possible, to take or destroy this magazine; and 
sending for Colonel Dubalt, a Swede, and a man of extraordinary conduct, he 
tells him his design, and withal that he must be the man to put it in execution, 
and ordered him to take what forces he thought convenient. The colonel, who 
knew the town very well, and the country about it, told his Majesty he would 
attempt it with all his heart; but he was afraid ‘twould require some foot to make 
the attack. “But we can’t stay for that,” says the king; “you must then take some 
dragoons with you;” and immediately the king called for me. I was just coming 
up the stairs as the king’s page was come out to inquire for me, so I went 
immediately in to the king. “Here is a piece of hot work for you,” says the king, 
“Dubalt will tell it you; go together and contrive it.” 

We immediately withdrew, and the colonel told me the design, and what the 
king and he had discoursed; that, in his opinion, foot would be wanted: but the 
king had declared there was no time for the foot to march, and had proposed 
dragoons. I told him, I thought dragoons might do as well; so we agreed to take 
1600 horse and 400 dragoons. The king, impatient in his design, came into the 
room to us to know what we had resolved on, approved our measures, gave us 
orders immediately; and, turning to me, “You shall command the dragoons,” 
says the king, “but Dubalt must be general in this case, for he knows the 
country.” “Your Majesty,” said I, “shall be always served by me in any figure 
you please.” The king wished us good speed, and hurried us away the same 
afternoon, in order to come to the place in time. We marched slowly on because 
of the carriages we had with us, and came to Freynstat about one o’clock in the 
night perfectly undiscovered. The guards were so negligent, that we came to the 
very port before they had notice of us, and a sergeant with twelve dragoons 
thrust in upon the out-sentinels, and killed them without noise. 

Immediately ladders were placed to the half-moon which defended the gate, 
which the dragoons mounted and carried in a trice, about twenty-eight men 
being cut in pieces within. As soon as the ravelin was taken, they burst open the 
gate, at which I entered at the head of 200 dragoons, and seized the drawbridge. 
By this time the town was in alarm, and the drums beat to arms, but it was too 
late, for by the help of a petard we broke open the gate, and entered the town. 
The garrison made an obstinate fight for about half-an-hour, but our men being 
all in, and three troops of horse dismounted coming to our assistance with their 


carabines, the town was entirely mastered by three of the clock, and guards set to 
prevent anybody running to give notice to the enemy. There were about 200 of 
the garrison killed, and the rest taken prisoners. The town being thus secured, the 
gates were opened, and Colonel Dubalt came in with the horse. 

The guards being set, we entered the magazine, where we found an incredible 
quantity of all sorts of provision. There was 150 tons of bread, 8000 sacks of 
meal, 4000 sacks of oats, and of other provisions in proportion. We caused as 
much of it as could be loaded to be brought away in such waggons and carriages 
as we found, and set the rest on fire, town and all. We stayed by it till we saw it 
past a possibility of being saved, and then drew off with 800 waggons, which we 
found in the place, most of which we loaded with bread, meal, and oats. While 
we were doing this we sent a party of dragoons into the fields, who met us again 
as we Came out, with above 1000 head of black cattle, besides sheep. 

Our next care was to bring this booty home without meeting with the enemy, 
to secure which, the colonel immediately despatched an express to the king, to 
let him know of our success, and to desire a detachment might be made to secure 
our retreat, being charged with so much plunder. 

And it was no more than need; for though we had used all the diligence 
possible to prevent any notice, yet somebody, more forward than ordinary, had 
escaped away, and carried news of it to the Imperial army. The general, upon 
this bad news, detaches Major-General Sparr with a body of 6000 men to cut off 
our retreat. The king, who had notice of this detachment, marches out in person 
with 3000 men to wait upon General Sparr. All this was the account of one day. 
The king met General Sparr at the moment when his troops were divided, fell 
upon them, routed one part of them, and the rest in a few hours after, killed them 
1000 men, and took the general prisoner. 

In the interval of this action we came safe to the camp with our booty, which 
was very considerable, and would have supplied our whole army for a month. 
Thus we feasted at the enemy’s cost, and beat them into the bargain. 

The king gave all the live cattle to the Nurembergers, who, though they had 
really no want of provisions, yet fresh meat was not so plentiful as such 
provisions which were stored up in vessels and laid by. 

After this skirmish we had the country more at command than before, and 
daily fetched in fresh provisions and forage in the fields. 

The two armies had now lain a long time in sight of one another, and daily 
skirmishes had considerably weakened them; and the king, beginning to be 
impatient, hastened the advancement of his friends to join him, in which also 
they were not backward; but having drawn together their forces from several 
parts, and all joined the chancellor Oxenstiern, news came, the 15th of August, 


that they were in full march to join us; and being come to a small town called 
Brock, the king went out of the camp with about 1000 horse to view them. I 
went along with the horse, and the 21st of August saw the review of all the 
armies together, which were 30,000 men, in extraordinary equipage, old soldiers, 
and commanded by officers of the greatest conduct and experience in the world. 
There was the rich chancellor of Sweden, who commanded as general; Gustavus 
Horn and John Baner, both Swedes and old generals; Duke William and Duke 
Bernhard of Weimar; the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, the Palatine of Birkenfelt, 
and abundance of princes and lords of the empire. 

The armies being joined, the king, who was now a match for Wallenstein, 
quits his camp and draws up in battalia before the Imperial trenches: but the 
scene was changed. Wallenstein was no more able to fight now than the king 
was before; but, keeping within his trenches, stood upon his guard. The king 
coming up close to his works, plants batteries, and cannonaded him in his very 
camp. The Imperialists, finding the king press upon them, retreat into a woody 
country about three leagues, and, taking possession of an old ruined castle, 
posted their army behind it. 

This old castle they fortified, and placed a very strong guard there. The king, 
having viewed the place, though it was a very strong post, resolved to attack it 
with the whole right wing. The attack was made with a great deal of order and 
resolution, the king leading the first party on with sword in hand, and the fight 
was maintained on both sides with the utmost gallantry and obstinacy all the day 
and the next night too, for the cannon and musket never gave over till the 
morning; but the Imperialists having the advantage of the hill, of their works and 
batteries, and being continually relieved, and the Swedes naked, without cannon 
or works, the post was maintained, and the king, finding it would cost him too 
much blood, drew off in the morning. 

This was the famous fight at Altemberg, where the Imperialists boasted to 
have shown the world the King of Sweden was not invincible. They call it the 
victory at Altemberg; ‘tis true the king failed in his attempt of carrying their 
works, but there was so little of a victory in it, that the Imperial general thought 
fit not to venture a second brush, but to draw off their army as soon as they could 
to a safer quarter. 

I had no share in this attack, very few of the horse being in the action, but my 
comrade, who was always among the Scots volunteers, was wounded and taken 
prisoner by the enemy. They used him very civilly, and the king and Wallenstein 
straining courtesies with one another, the king released Major-General Sparr 
without ransom, and the Imperial general sent home Colonel Tortenson, a 
Swede, and sixteen volunteer gentlemen, who were taken in the heat of the 


action, among whom my captain was one. 

The king lay fourteen days facing the Imperial army, and using all the 
stratagems possible to bring them to a battle, but to no purpose, during which 
time we had parties continually out, and very often skirmishes with the enemy. 

I had a command of one of these parties in an adventure, wherein I got no 
booty, nor much honour. The King had received advice of a convoy of 
provisions which was to come to the enemy’s camp from the Upper Palatinate, 
and having a great mind to surprise them, he commanded us to waylay them 
with 1200 horse, and 800 dragoons. I had exact directions given me of the way 
they were to come, and posting my horse in a village a little out of the road, I lay 
with my dragoons in a wood, by which they were to pass by break of day. The 
enemy appeared with their convoy, and being very wary, their out-scouts 
discovered us in the wood, and fired upon the sentinel I had posted in a tree at 
the entrance of the wood. Finding myself discovered, I would have retreated to 
the village where my horse were posted, but in a moment the wood was skirted 
with the enemy’s horse, and 1000 commanded musketeers advanced to beat me 
out. In this pickle I sent away three messengers one after another for the horse, 
who were within two miles of me, to advance to my relief; but all my 
messengers fell into the enemy’s hands. Four hundred of my dragoons on foot, 
whom I had placed at a little distance before me, stood to their work, and beat 
off two charges of the enemy’s foot with some loss on both sides. Meantime 200 
of my men faced about, and rushing out of the wood, broke through a party of 
the enemy’s horse, who stood to watch our coming out. I confess I was 
exceedingly surprised at it, thinking those fellows had done it to make their 
escape, or else were gone over to the enemy; and my men were so discouraged at 
it, that they began to look about which way to run to save themselves, and were 
just upon the point of disbanding to shift for themselves, when one of the 
captains called to me aloud to beat a parley and treat. I made no answer, but, as 
if I had not heard him, immediately gave the word for all the captains to come 
together. The consultation was but short, for the musketeers were advancing to a 
third charge, with numbers which we were not likely to deal with. In short, we 
resolved to beat a parley, and demand quarter, for that was all we could expect, 
when on a sudden the body of horse I had posted in the village, being directed by 
the noise, had advanced to relieve me, if they saw occasion, and had met the 200 
dragoons, who guided them directly to the spot where they had broke through, 
and altogether fell upon the horse of the enemy, who were posted on that side, 
and, mastering them before they could be relieved, cut them all to pieces and 
brought me off. Under the shelter of this party, we made good our retreat to the 
village, but we lost above 300 men, and were glad to make off from the village 


too, for the enemy were very much too strong for us. 

Returning thence towards the camp, we fell foul with 200 Crabats, who had 
been upon the plundering account. We made ourselves some amends upon them 
for our former loss, for we showed them no mercy; but our misfortunes were not 
ended, for we had but just despatched those Crabats when we fell in with 3000 
Imperial horse, who, on the expectation of the aforesaid convoy, were sent out to 
secure them. All I could do could not persuade my men to stand their ground 
against this party; so that finding they would run away in confusion, I agreed to 
make off, and facing to the right, we went over a large common a full trot, till at 
last fear, which always increases in a flight, brought us to a plain flight, the 
enemy at our heels. I must confess I was never so mortified in my life; ‘twas to 
no purpose to turn head, no man would stand by us; we run for life, and a great 
many we left by the way who were either wounded by the enemy’s shot, or else 
could not keep race with us. 

At last, having got over the common, which was near two miles, we came to a 
lane; one of our captains, a Saxon by country, and a gentleman of a good 
fortune, alighted at the entrance of the lane, and with a bold heart faced about, 
shot his own horse, and called his men to stand by him and defend the lane. 
Some of his men halted, and we rallied about 600 men, which we posted as well 
as we could, to defend the pass; but the enemy charged us with great fury. The 
Saxon gentleman, after defending himself with exceeding gallantry, and refusing 
quarter, was killed upon the spot. A German dragoon, as I thought him, gave me 
a rude blow with the stock of his piece on the side of my head, and was just 
going to repeat it, when one of my men shot him dead. I was so stunned with the 
blow, that I knew nothing; but recovering, I found myself in the hands of two of 
the enemy’s officers, who offered me quarter, which I accepted; and indeed, to 
give them their due, they used me very civilly. Thus this whole party was 
defeated, and not above 500 men got safe to the army; nor had half the number 
escaped, had not the Saxon captain made so bold a stand at the head of the lane. 

Several other parties of the king’s army revenged our quarrel, and paid them 
home for it; but I had a particular loss in this defeat, that I never saw the king 
after; for though his Majesty sent a trumpet to reclaim us as prisoners the very 
next day, yet I was not delivered, some scruple happening about exchanging, till 
after the battle of Liitzen, where that gallant prince lost his life. 

The Imperial army rose from their camp about eight or ten days after the king 
had removed, and I was carried prisoner in the army till they sat down to the 
siege of Coburg Castle, and then was left with other prisoners of war, in the 
custody of Colonel Spezuter, in a small castle near the camp called Neustadt. 
Here we continued indifferent well treated, but could learn nothing of what 


action the armies were upon, till the Duke of Friedland, having been beaten off 
from the castle of Coburg, marched into Saxony, and the prisoners were sent for 
into the camp, as was said, in order to be exchanged. 

I came into the Imperial leaguer at the siege of Leipsic, and within three days 
after my coming, the city was surrendered, and I got liberty to lodge at my old 
quarters in the town upon my parole. 

The King of Sweden was at the heels of the Imperialists, for finding 
Wallenstein resolved to ruin the Elector of Saxony, the king had re-collected as 
much of his divided army as he could, and came upon him just as he was going 
to besiege Torgau. 

As it is not my design to write a history of any more of these wars than I was 
actually concerned in, so I shall only note that, upon the king’s approach, 
Wallenstein halted, and likewise called all his troops together, for he 
apprehended the king would fall on him, and we that were prisoners fancied the 
Imperial soldiers went unwillingly out, for the very name of the King of Sweden 
was become terrible to them. In short, they drew all the soldiers of the garrison 
they could spare out of Leipsic; sent for Pappenheim again, who was gone but 
three days before with 6000 men on a private expedition. On the 16th of 
November, the armies met on the plains of Liitzen; a long and bloody battle was 
fought, the Imperialists were entirely routed and beaten, 12,000 slain upon the 
spot, their cannon, baggage, and 2000 prisoners taken, but the King of Sweden 
lost his life, being killed at the head of his troops in the beginning of the fight. 

It is impossible to describe the consternation the death of this conquering king 
struck into all the princes of Germany; the grief for him exceeded all manner of 
human sorrow. All people looked upon themselves as ruined and swallowed up; 
the inhabitants of two-thirds of all Germany put themselves into mourning for 
him; when the ministers mentioned him in their sermons or prayers, whole 
congregations would burst out into tears. The Elector of Saxony was utterly 
inconsolable, and would for several days walk about his palace like a distracted 
man, crying the saviour of Germany was lost, the refuge of abused princes was 
gone, the soul of the war was dead; and from that hour was so hopeless of out- 
living the war, that he sought to make peace with the emperor. 

Three days after this mournful victory, the Saxons recovered the town of 
Leipsic by stratagem. The Duke of Saxony’s forces lay at Torgau, and 
perceiving the confusion the Imperialists were in at the news of the overthrow of 
their army, they resolved to attempt the recovery of the town. They sent about 
twenty scattering troopers, who, pretending themselves to be Imperialists fled 
from the battle, were let in one by one, and still as they came in, they stayed at 
the court of guard in the port, entertaining the soldiers with discourse about the 


fight, and how they escaped, and the like, till the whole number being got in, at a 
watchword they fell on the guard, and cut them all in pieces; and immediately 
opening the gate to three troops of Saxon horse, the town was taken in a 
moment. 

It was a welcome surprise to me, for I was at liberty of course; and the war 
being now on another foot, as I thought, and the king dead, I resolved to quit the 
service. 

I had sent my man, as I have already noted, into England, in order to bring 
over the troops my father had raised for the King of Sweden. He executed his 
commission so well, that he landed with five troops at Embden in very good 
condition; and orders were sent them by the king, to join the Duke of 
Lunenberg’s army, which they did at the siege of Boxtude, in the Lower Saxony. 
Here by long and very sharp service they were most of them cut off, and though 
they were several times recruited, yet I understood there were not three full 
troops left. 

The Duke of Saxe-Weimar, a gentleman of great courage, had the command 
of the army after the king’s death, and managed it with so much prudence, that 
all things were in as much order as could be expected, after so great a loss; for 
the Imperialists were everywhere beaten, and Wallenstein never made any 
advantage of the king’s death. 

I waited on him at Heilbronn, whither he was gone to meet the great 
chancellor of Sweden, where I paid him my respects, and desired he would 
bestow the remainder of my regiment on my comrade the captain, which he did 
with all the civility and readiness imaginable. So I took my leave of him, and 
prepared to come for England. 

I shall only note this, that at this Diet, the Protestant princes of the empire 
renewed their league with one another, and with the crown of Sweden, and came 
to several regulations and conclusions for the carrying on the war, which they 
afterwards prosecuted, under the direction of the said chancellor of Sweden. But 
it was not the work of a small difficulty nor of a short time. And having been 
persuaded to continue almost two years afterwards at Frankfort, Heilbronn, and 
there-about, by the particular friendship of that noble wise man, and 
extraordinary statesman, Axeli Oxenstiern, chancellor of Sweden, I had 
opportunity to be concerned in, and present at, several treaties of extraordinary 
consequence, sufficient for a history, if that were my design. 

Particularly I had the happiness to be present at, and have some concern in, the 
treaty for the restoring the posterity of the truly noble Palsgrave, King of 
Bohemia. King James of England had indeed too much neglected the whole 
family; and I may say with authority enough, from my own knowledge of 


affairs, had nothing been done for them but what was from England, that family 
had remained desolate and forsaken to this day. 

But that glorious king, whom I can never mention without some remark of his 
extraordinary merit, had left particular instructions with his chancellor to rescue 
the Palatinate to its rightful lord, as a proof of his design to restore the liberty of 
Germany, and reinstate the oppressed princes who were subjected to the tyranny 
of the house of Austria. 

Pursuant to this resolution, the chancellor proceeded very much like a man of 
honour; and though the King of Bohemia was dead a little before, yet he 
carefully managed the treaty, answered the objections of several princes, who, in 
the general ruin of the family, had reaped private advantages, settled the 
capitulations for the quota of contributions very much for their advantage, and 
fully reinstalled the Prince Charles in the possession of all his dominions in the 
Lower Palatinate, which afterwards was confirmed to him and his posterity by 
the peace of Westphalia, where all these bloody wars were finished in a peace, 
which has since been the foundation of the Protestants’ liberty, and the best 
security of the whole empire. 

I spent two years rather in wandering up and down than travelling; for though 
I had no mind to serve, yet I could not find in my heart to leave Germany; and I 
had obtained some so very close intimacies with the general officers that I was 
often in the army, and sometimes they did me the honour to bring me into their 
councils of war. 

Particularly, at that eminent council before the battle of Noérdlingen, I was 
invited to the council of war, both by Duke Bernhard of Weimar and by 
Gustavus Horn. They were generals of equal worth, and their courage and 
experience had been so well, and so often tried, that more than ordinary regard 
was always given to what they said. Duke Bernhard was indeed the younger 
man, and Gustavus had served longer under our great schoolmaster the king; but 
it was hard to judge which was the better general, since both had experience 
enough, and shown undeniable proofs both of their bravery and conduct. 

I am obliged, in the course of my relation, so often to mention the great 
respect I often received from these great men, that it makes me sometimes 
jealous, lest the reader may think I affect it as a vanity. The truth is, that I am 
ready to confess, the honours I received, upon all occasions, from persons of 
such worth, and who had such an eminent share in the greatest action of that age, 
very much pleased me, and particularly, as they gave me occasions to see 
everything that was doing on the whole stage of the war. For being under no 
command, but at liberty to rove about, I could come to no Swedish garrison or 
party, but, sending my name to the commanding officer, I could have the word 


sent me; and if I came into the army, I was often treated as I was now at this 
famous battle of Nérdlingen. 

But I cannot but say, that I always looked upon this particular respect to be the 
effect of more than ordinary regard the great king of Sweden always showed me, 
rather than any merit of my own; and the veneration they all had for his memory, 
made them continue to show me all the marks of a suitable esteem. 

But to return to the council of war, the great and, indeed, the only question 
before us was, Shall we give battle to the Imperialists, or not? Gustavus Horn 
was against it, and gave, as I thought, the most invincible arguments against a 
battle that reason could imagine. 

First, they were weaker than the enemy by above 5000 men. 

Secondly, the Cardinal-Infant of Spain, who was in the Imperial army with 
8000 men, was but there en passant, being going from Italy to Flanders, to take 
upon him the government of the Low Countries; and if he saw no prospect of 
immediate action, would be gone in a few days. 

Thirdly, they had two reinforcements, one of 5000 men, under the command 
of Colonel Cratz, and one of 7000 men, under the Rhinegrave, who were just at 
hand—the last within three days’ march of them: and, 

Lastly, they had already saved their honour; in that they had put 600 foot into 
the town of Nérdlingen, in the face of the enemy’s army, and consequently the 
town might hold out some days the longer. 

Fate, rather than reason, certainly blinded the rest of the generals against such 
arguments as these. Duke Bernhard and almost all the generals were for fighting, 
alleging the affront it would be to the Swedish reputation to see their friends in 
the town lost before their faces. 

Gustavus Horn stood stiff to his cautious advice, and was against it, and I 
thought the Baron D’Offkirk treated him a little indecently; for, being very warm 
in the matter, he told them, that if Gustavus Adolphus had been governed by 
such cowardly counsel, he had never been conqueror of half Germany in two 
years. “No,” replied old General Horn, very smartly, “but he had been now alive 
to have testified for me, that I was never taken by him for a coward: and yet,” 
says he, “the king was never for a victory with a hazard, when he could have it 
without.” 

I was asked my opinion, which I would have declined, being in no 
commission; but they pressed me to speak. I told them I was for staying at least 
till the Rhinegrave came up, who, at least, might, if expresses were sent to hasten 
him, be up with us in twenty-four hours. But Offkirk could not hold his passion, 
and had not he been overruled he would have almost quarrelled with Marshal 
Horn. Upon which the old general, not to foment him, with a great deal of 


mildness stood up, and spoke thus— 

“Come, Offkirk,” says he, “I’ll submit my opinion to you, and the majority of 
our fellow-soldiers. We will fight, but, upon my word, we shall have our hands 
full.” 

The resolution thus taken, they attacked the Imperial army. I must confess the 
counsels of this day seemed as confused as the resolutions of the night. 

Duke Bernhard was to lead the van of the left wing, and to post himself upon a 
hill which was on the enemy’s right without their entrenchments, so that, having 
secured that post, they might level their cannon upon the foot, who stood behind 
the lines, and relieved the town at pleasure. He marched accordingly by break of 
day, and falling with great fury upon eight regiments of foot, which were posted 
at the foot of the hill, he presently routed them, and made himself master of the 
post. Flushed with this success, he never regards his own concerted measures of 
stopping there and possessing what he had got, but pushes on and falls in with 
the main body of the enemy’s army. 

While this was doing, Gustavus Horn attacks another post on the hill, where 
the Spaniards had posted and lodged themselves behind some works they had 
cast up on the side of the hill. Here they defended themselves with extreme 
obstinacy for five hours, and at last obliged the Swedes to give it over with loss. 
This extraordinary gallantry of the Spaniards was the saving of the Imperial 
army; for Duke Bernhard having all this while resisted the frequent charges of 
the Imperialists, and borne the weight of two-thirds of their army, was not able 
to stand any longer, but sending one messenger on the neck of another to 
Gustavus Horn for more foot, he, finding he could not carry his point, had given 
it over, and was in full march to second the duke. But now it was too late, for the 
King of Hungary seeing the duke’s men, as it were, wavering, and having notice 
of Horn’s wheeling about to second him, falls in with all his force upon his 
flank, and with his Hungarian hussars, made such a furious charge, that the 
Swedes could stand no longer. 

The rout of the left wing was so much the more unhappy, as it happened just 
upon Gustavus Horn’s coming up; for, being pushed on with the enemies at their 
heels, they were driven upon their own friends, who, having no ground to open 
and give them way, were trodden down by their own runaway brethren. This 
brought all into the utmost confusion. The Imperialists cried “Victoria!” and fell 
into the middle of the infantry with a terrible slaughter. 

I have always observed, ‘tis fatal to upbraid an old experienced officer with 
want of courage. If Gustavus Horn had not been whetted with the reproaches of 
the Baron D’Offkirk, and some of the other general officers, I believe it had 
saved the lives of a thousand men; for when all was thus lost, several officers 


advised him to make a retreat with such regiments as he had yet unbroken; but 
nothing could persuade him to stir a foot. But turning his flank into a front, he 
saluted the enemy, as they passed by him in pursuit of the rest, with such terrible 
volleys of small shot, as cost them the lives of abundance of their men. 

The Imperialists, eager in the pursuit, left him unbroken, till the Spanish 
brigade came up and charged him. These he bravely repulsed with a great 
slaughter, and after them a body of dragoons; till being laid at on every side, and 
most of his men killed, the brave old general, with all the rest who were left, 
were made prisoners. 

The Swedes had a terrible loss here, for almost all their infantry were killed or 
taken prisoners. Gustavus Horn refused quarter several times; and still those that 
attacked him were cut down by his men, who fought like furies, and by the 
example of their general, behaved themselves like lions. But at last, these poor 
remains of a body of the bravest men in the world were forced to submit. I have 
heard him say, he had much rather have died than been taken, but that he yielded 
in compassion to so many brave men as were about him; for none of them would 
take quarter till he gave his consent. 

I had the worst share in this battle that ever I had in any action of my life; and 
that was to be posted among as brave a body of horse as any in Germany, and 
yet not be able to succour our own men; but our foot were cut in pieces (as it 
were) before our faces, and the situation of the ground was such as we could not 
fall in. All that we were able to do, was to carry off about 2000 of the foot, who, 
running away in the rout of the left wing, rallied among our squadrons, and got 
away with us. Thus we stood till we saw all was lost, and then made the best 
retreat we could to save ourselves, several regiments having never charged, nor 
fired a shot; for the foot had so embarrassed themselves among the lines and 
works of the enemy, and in the vineyards and mountains, that the horse were 
rendered absolutely unserviceable. 

The Rhinegrave had made such expedition to join us, that he reached within 
three miles of the place of action that night, and he was a great safeguard for us 
in rallying our dispersed men, who else had fallen into the enemy’s hands, and in 
checking the pursuit of the enemy. 

And indeed, had but any considerable body of the foot made an orderly 
retreat, it had been very probable they had given the enemy a brush that would 
have turned the scale of victory; for our horse being whole, and in a manner 
untouched, the enemy found such a check in the pursuit, that 1600 of their 
forwardest men following too eagerly, fell in with the Rhinegrave’s advanced 
troops the next day, and were cut in pieces without mercy. 

This gave us some satisfaction for the loss, but it was but small compared to 


the ruin of that day. We lost near 8000 men upon the spot, and above 3000 
prisoners, all our cannon and baggage, and 120 colours. I thought I never made 
so indifferent a figure in my life, and so we thought all; to come away, lose our 
infantry, our general, and our honour, and never fight for it. Duke Bernhard was 
utterly disconsolate for old Gustavus Horn, for he concluded him killed; he tore 
the hair from his head like a madman, and telling the Rhinegrave the story of the 
council of war, would reproach himself with not taking his advice, often 
repeating it in his passion. “Tis I,” said he, “have been the death of the bravest 
general in Germany;” would call himself fool and boy, and such names, for not 
listening to the reasons of an old experienced soldier. But when he heard he was 
alive in the enemy’s hands he was the easier, and applied himself to the 
recruiting his troops, and the like business of the war; and it was not long before 
he paid the Imperialists with interest. 

I returned to Frankfort-au-Main after this action, which happened the 17th of 
August 1634; but the progress of the Imperialists was so great that there was no 
staying at Frankfort. The chancellor Oxenstiern removed to Magdeburg, Duke 
Bernhard and the Landgrave marched into Alsatia, and the Imperialists carried 
all before them for all the rest of the campaign. They took Philipsburg by 
surprise; they took Augsburg by famine, Spire and Treves by sieges, taking the 
Elector prisoner. But this success did one piece of service to the Swedes, that it 
brought the French into the war on their side, for the Elector of Treves was their 
confederate. The French gave the conduct of the war to Duke Bernhard. This, 
though the Duke of Saxony fell off, and fought against them, turned the scale so 
much in their favour, that they recovered their losses, and proved a terror to all 
Germany. The farther accounts of the war I refer to the histories of those times, 
which I have since read with a great deal of delight. 

I confess when I saw the progress of the Imperial army, after the battle of 
Nordlingen, and the Duke of Saxony turing his arms against them, I thought 
their affairs declining; and, giving them over for lost, I left Frankfort, and came 
down the Rhine to Cologne, and from thence into Holland. 

I came to the Hague the 8th of March 1635, having spent three years and a 
half in Germany, and the greatest part of it in the Swedish army. 

I spent some time in Holland viewing the wonderful power of art, which I 
observed in the fortifications of their towns, where the very bastions stand on 
bottomless morasses, and yet are as firm as any in the world. There I had the 
opportunity of seeing the Dutch army, and their famous general, Prince Maurice. 
‘Tis true, the men behaved themselves well enough in action, when they were 
put to it, but the prince’s way of beating his enemies without fighting, was so 
unlike the gallantry of my royal instructor, that it had no manner of relish with 


me. Our way in Germany was always to seek out the enemy and fight him; and, 
give the Imperialists their due, they were seldom hard to be found, but were as 
free of their flesh as we were. Whereas Prince Maurice would lie in a camp till 
he starved half his men, if by lying there he could but starve two-thirds of his 
enemies; so that indeed the war in Holland had more of fatigues and hardships in 
it, and ours had more of fighting and blows. Hasty marches, long and 
unwholesome encampments, winter parties, counter-marching, dodging and 
entrenching, were the exercises of his men, and oftentimes killed him more men 
with hunger, cold and diseases, than he could do with fighting. Not that it 
required less courage, but rather more, for a soldier had at any time rather die in 
the field a la coup de mousquet, than be starved with hunger, or frozen to death 
in the trenches. 

Nor do I think I lessen the reputation of that great general; for ‘tis most certain 
he ruined the Spaniard more by spinning the war thus out in length, than he 
could possibly have done by a swift conquest. For had he, Gustavus-like, with a 
torrent of victory dislodged the Spaniard of all the twelve provinces in five 
years, whereas he was forty years a-beating them out of seven, he had left them 
rich and strong at home, and able to keep them in constant apprehensions of a 
return of his power. Whereas, by the long continuance of the war, he so broke 
the very heart of the Spanish monarchy, so absolutely and irrecoverably 
impoverished them, that they have ever since languished of the disease, till they 
are fallen from the most powerful, to be the most despicable nation in the world. 

The prodigious charge the King of Spain was at in losing the seven provinces, 
broke the very spirit of the nation; and that so much, that all the wealth of their 
Peruvian mountains have not been able to retrieve it; King Philip having often 
declared that war, besides his Armada for invading England, had cost him 
370,000,000 of ducats, and 4,000,000 of the best soldiers in Europe; whereof, by 
an unreasonable Spanish obstinacy, above 60,000 lost their lives before Ostend, 
a town not worth a sixth part either of the blood or money it cost in a siege of 
three years; and which at last he had never taken, but that Prince Maurice 
thought it not worth the charge of defending it any longer. 

However, I say, their way of fighting in Holland did not relish with me at all. 
The prince lay a long time before a little fort called Schenkenschanz, which the 
Spaniard took by surprise, and I thought he might have taken it much sooner. 
Perhaps it might be my mistake, but I fancied my hero, the King of Sweden, 
would have carried it sword in hand, in half the time. 

However it was, I did not like it; so in the latter end of the year I came to the 
Hague, and took shipping for England, where I arrived, to the great satisfaction 
of my father and all my friends. 


My father was then in London, and carried me to kiss the king’s hand. His 
Majesty was pleased to receive me very well, and to say a great many very 
obliging things to my father upon my account. 

I spent my time very retired from court, for I was almost wholly in the 
country; and it being so much different from my genius, which hankered after a 
warmer sport than hunting among our Welsh mountains, I could not but be 
peeping in all the foreign accounts from Germany, to see who and who was 
together. There I could never hear of a battle, and the Germans being beaten, but 
I began to wish myself there. But when an account came of the progress of John 
Baner, the Swedish general in Saxony, and of the constant victories he had there 
over the Saxons, I could no longer contain myself, but told my father this life 
was very disagreeable to me; that I lost my time here, and might to much more 
advantage go into Germany, where I was sure I might make my fortune upon my 
own terms; that, as young as I was, I might have been a general officer by this 
time, if I had not laid down my commission; that General Baner, or the Marshal 
Horn, had either of them so much respect for me, that I was sure I might have 
anything of them; and that if he pleased to give me leave, I would go for 
Germany again. My father was very unwilling to let me go, but seeing me 
uneasy, told me that, if I was resolved, he would oblige me to stay no longer in 
England than the next spring, and I should have his consent. 

The winter following began to look very unpleasant upon us in England, and 
my father used often to sigh at it; and would tell me sometimes he was afraid we 
should have no need to send Englishmen to fight in Germany. 

The cloud that seemed to threaten most was from Scotland. My father, who 
had made himself master of the arguments on both sides, used to be often saying 
he feared there was some about the king who exasperated him too much against 
the Scots, and drove things too high. For my part, I confess I did not much 
trouble my head with the cause; but all my fear was they would not fall out, and 
we should have no fighting. I have often reflected since, that I ought to have 
known better, that had seen how the most flourishing provinces of Germany 
were reduced to the most miserable condition that ever any country in the world 
was, by the ravagings of soldiers, and the calamities of war. 

How much soever I was to blame, yet so it was, I had a secret joy at the news 
of the king’s raising an army, and nothing could have withheld me from 
appearing in it; but my eagerness was anticipated by an express the king sent to 
my father, to know if his son was in England; and my father having ordered me 
to carry the answer myself, I waited upon his Majesty with the messenger. The 
king received me with his usual kindness, and asked me if I was willing to serve 
him against the Scots? 


I answered, I was ready to serve him against any that his Majesty thought fit to 
account his enemies, and should count it an honour to receive his commands. 
Hereupon his Majesty offered me a commission. I told him, I supposed there 
would not be much time for raising of men; that if his Majesty pleased I would 
be at the rendezvous with as many gentlemen as I could get together, to serve his 
Majesty as volunteers. 

The truth is, I found all the regiments of horse the king designed to raise were 
but two as regiments; the rest of the horse were such as the nobility raised in 
their several countries, and commanded them themselves; and, as I had 
commanded a regiment of horse abroad, it looked a little odd to serve with a 
single troop at home; and the king took the thing presently. “Indeed ‘twill be a 
volunteer war,” said the king, “for the Northern gentry have sent me an account 
of above 4000 horse they have already.” I bowed, and told his Majesty I was 
glad to hear his subjects were forward to serve him. So taking his Majesty’s 
orders to be at York by the end of March, I returned to my father. 

My father was very glad I had not taken a commission, for I know not from 
what kind of emulation between the western and northern gentry. The gentlemen 
of our side were not very forward in the service; their loyalty to the king in the 
succeeding times made it appear it was not for any disaffection to his Majesty’s 
interest or person, or to the cause; but this, however, made it difficult for me 
when I came home to get any gentlemen of quality to serve with me, so that I 
presented myself to his Majesty only as a volunteer, with eight gentlemen and 
about thirty-six countrymen well mounted and armed. 

And as it proved, these were enough, for this expedition ended in an 
accommodation with the Scots; and they not advancing so much as to their own 
borders, we never came to any action. But the armies lay in the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham, ate up the country, and spent the king a vast sum 
of money; and so this war ended, a pacification was made, and both sides 
returned. 

The truth is, I never saw such a despicable appearance of men in arms to begin 
a war in my life; whether it was that I had seen so many braver armies abroad 
that prejudiced me against them, or that it really was so; for to me they seemed 
little better than a rabble met together to devour, rather than fight for their king 
and country. There was indeed a great appearance of gentlemen, and those of 
extraordinary quality; but their garb, their equipages, and their mien, did not 
look like war; their troops were filled with footmen and servants, and wretchedly 
armed, God wot. I believe I might say, without vanity, one regiment of Finland 
horse would have made sport at beating them all. There were such crowds of 
parsons (for this was a Church war in particular) that the camp and court was full 


of them; and the king was so eternally besieged with clergymen of one sort or 
another, that it gave offence to the chief of the nobility. 

As was the appearance, so was the service. The army marched to the borders, 
and the headquarter was at Berwick-upon-Tweed; but the Scots never appeared, 
no, not so much as their scouts; whereupon the king called a council of war, and 
there it was resolved to send the Earl of Holland with a party of horse into 
Scotland, to learn some news of the enemy. And truly the first news he brought 
us was, that finding their army encamped about Coldingham, fifteen miles from 
Berwick, as soon as he appeared, the Scots drew out a party to charge him, upon 
which most of his men halted—I don’t say run away, but ‘twas next door to it— 
for they could not be persuaded to fire their pistols, and wheel of like soldiers, 
but retreated in such a disorderly and shameful manner, that had the enemy but 
had either the courage or conduct to have followed them, it must have certainly 
ended in the ruin of the whole party. 

[Footnote 1: Upon the breach of the match between the King of England and 
the Infanta of Spain; and particularly upon the old quarrel of the King of 
Bohemia and the Palatinate. | 


PART ITI. 


I confess, when I went into arms at the beginning of this war, I never troubled 
myself to examine sides: I was glad to hear the drums beat for soldiers, as if I 
had been a mere Swiss, that had not cared which side went up or down, so I had 
my pay. I went as eagerly and blindly about my business, as the meanest wretch 
that ‘listed in the army; nor had I the least compassionate thought for the 
miseries of my native country, till after the fight at Edgehill. I had known as 
much, and perhaps more than most in the army, what it was to have an enemy 
ranging in the bowels of a kingdom; I had seen the most flourishing provinces of 
Germany reduced to perfect deserts, and the voracious Crabats, with inhuman 
barbarity, quenching the fires of the plundered villages with the blood of the 
inhabitants. Whether this had hardened me against the natural tenderness which I 
afterwards found return upon me, or not, I cannot tell; but I reflected upon 
myself afterwards with a great deal of trouble, for the unconcernedness of my 
temper at the approaching ruin of my native country. 

I was in the first army at York, as I have already noted, and, I must confess, 
had the least diversion there that ever I found in an army in my life. For when I 
was in Germany with the King of Sweden, we used to see the king with the 
general officers every morning on horseback viewing his men, his artillery, his 
horses, and always something going forward. Here we saw nothing but courtiers 
and clergymen, bishops and parsons, as busy as if the direction of the war had 
been in them. The king was seldom seen among us, and never without some of 
them always about him. 

Those few of us that had seen the wars, and would have made a short end of 
this for him, began to be very uneasy; and particularly a certain nobleman took 
the freedom to tell the king that the clergy would certainly ruin the expedition. 
The case was this: he would have had the king have immediately marched into 
Scotland, and put the matter to the trial of a battle; and he urged it every day. 
And the king finding his reasons very good, would often be of his opinion; but 
next morning he would be of another mind. 

This gentleman was a man of conduct enough, and of unquestioned courage, 
and afterwards lost his life for the king. He saw we had an army of young stout 
fellows numerous enough; and though they had not yet seen much service, he 
was for bringing them to action, that the Scots might not have time to strengthen 
themselves, nor they have time by idleness and sotting, the bane of soldiers, to 


make themselves unfit for anything. 

I was one morning in company with this gentleman; and as he was a warm 
man, and eager in his discourse, “A pox of these priests,” says he, “‘tis for them 
the king has raised this army, and put his friends to a vast charge; and now we 
are come, they won’t let us fight.” 

But I was afterwards convinced the clergy saw further into the matter than we 
did. They saw the Scots had a better army than we had—bold and ready, 
commanded by brave officers—and they foresaw that if we fought we should be 
beaten, and if beaten, they were undone. And ‘twas very true, we had all been 
ruined if we had engaged. 

It is true when we came to the pacification which followed, I confess I was of 
the same mind the gentleman had been of; for we had better have fought and 
been beaten than have made so dishonourable a treaty without striking a stroke. 
This pacification seems to me to have laid the scheme of all the blood and 
confusion which followed in the Civil War. For whatever the king and his 
friends might pretend to do by talking big, the Scots saw he was to be bullied 
into anything, and that when it came to the push the courtiers never cared to 
bring it to blows. 

I have little or nothing to say as to action in this mock expedition. The king 
was persuaded at last to march to Berwick; and, as I have said already, a party of 
horse went out to learn news of the Scots, and as soon as they saw them, ran 
away from them bravely. 

This made the Scots so insolent that, whereas before they lay encamped 
behind a river, and never showed themselves, in a sort of modest deference to 
their king, which was the pretence of not being aggressors or invaders, only 
arming in their own defence, now, having been invaded by the English troops 
entering Scotland, they had what they wanted. And to show it was not fear that 
retained them before, but policy, now they came up in parties to our very gates, 
braving and facing us every day. 

I had, with more curiosity than discretion, put myself as a volunteer at the 
head of one of our parties of horse, under my Lord Holland, when they went out 
to discover the enemy; they went, they said, to see what the Scots were a-doing. 

We had not marched far, but our scouts brought word they had discovered 
some horse, but could not come up to them, because a river parted them. At the 
heels of these came another party of our men upon the spur to us, and said the 
enemy was behind, which might be true for aught we knew; but it was so far 
behind that nobody could see them, and yet the country was plain and open for 
above a mile before us. Hereupon we made a halt, and, indeed, I was afraid it 
would have been an odd sort of a halt, for our men began to look one upon 


another, as they do in like cases, when they are going to break; and when the 
scouts came galloping in the men were in such disorder, that had but one man 
broke away, I am satisfied they had all run for it. 

I found my Lord Holland did not perceive it; but after the first surprise was a 
little over I told my lord what I had observed, and that unless some course was 
immediately taken they would all run at the first sight of the enemy. I found he 
was much concerned at it, and began to consult what course to take to prevent it. 
I confess ‘tis a hard question how to make men stand and face an enemy, when 
fear has possessed their minds with an inclination to run away. But I’ll give that 
honour to the memory of that noble gentleman, who, though his experience in 
matters of war was small, having never been in much service, yet his courage 
made amends for it; for I daresay he would not have turned his horse from an 
army of enemies, nor have saved his life at the price of running away for it. 

My lord soon saw, as well as I, the fright the men were in, after I had given 
him a hint of it; and to encourage them, rode through their ranks and spoke 
cheerfully to them, and used what arguments he thought proper to settle their 
minds. I remembered a saying which I heard old Marshal Gustavus Horn speak 
in Germany, “If you find your men falter, or in doubt, never suffer them to halt, 
but keep them advancing; for while they are going forward, it keeps up their 
courage.” 

As soon as I could get opportunity to speak to him, I gave him this as my 
opinion. “That’s very well,” says my lord, “but I am studying,” says he, “to post 
them so as that they can’t run if they would; and if they stand but once to face 
the enemy, I don’t fear them afterwards.” 

While we were discoursing thus, word was brought that several parties of the 
enemies were seen on the farther side of the river, upon which my lord gave the 
word to march; and as we were marching on, my lord calls out a lieutenant who 
had been an old soldier, with only five troopers whom he had most confidence 
in, and having given him his lesson, he sends him away. In a quarter of an hour 
one of the five troopers comes back galloping and hallooing, and tells us his 
lieutenant had, with his small party, beaten a party of twenty of the enemy’s 
horse over the river, and had secured the pass, and desired my lord would march 
up to him immediately. 

Tis a strange thing that men’s spirits should be subjected to such sudden 
changes, and capable of so much alteration from shadows of things. They were 
for running before they saw the enemy, now they are in haste to be led on, and 
but that in raw men we are obliged to bear with anything, the disorder in both 
was intolerable. 

The story was a premeditated sham, and not a word of truth in it, invented to 


raise their spirits, and cheat them out of their cowardly phlegmatic 
apprehensions, and my lord had his end in it; for they were all on fire to fall on. 
And I am persuaded, had they been led immediately into a battle begun to their 
hands, they would have laid about them like furies; for there is nothing like 
victory to flush a young soldier. Thus, while the humour was high, and the 
fermentation lasted, away we marched, and, passing one of their great commons, 
which they call moors, we came to the river, as he called it, where our lieutenant 
was posted with his four men; ‘twas a little brook fordable with ease, and, 
leaving a guard at the pass, we advanced to the top of a small ascent, from 
whence we had a fair view of the Scots army, as they lay behind another river 
larger than the former. 

Our men were posted well enough, behind a small enclosure, with a narrow 
lane in their front. And my lord had caused his dragoons to be placed in the front 
to line the hedges; and in this posture he stood viewing the enemy at a distance. 
The Scots, who had some intelligence of our coming, drew out three small 
parties, and sent them by different ways to observe our number; and, forming a 
fourth party, which I guessed to be about 600 horse, advanced to the top of the 
plain, and drew up to face us, but never offered to attack us. 

One of the small parties, making about 100 men, one third foot, passes upon 
our flank in view, but out of reach; and, as they marched, shouted at us, which 
our men, better pleased with that work than with fighting, readily enough 
answered, and would fain have fired at them for the pleasure of making a noise, 
for they were too far off to hit them. 

I observed that these parties had always some foot with them; and yet if the 
horse galloped, or pushed on ever so forward, the foot were as forward as they, 
which was an extraordinary advantage. 

Gustavus Adolphus, that king of soldiers, was the first that I have ever 
observed found the advantage of mixing small bodies of musketeers among his 
horse; and, had he had such nimble strong fellows as these, he would have prized 
them above all the rest of his men. These were those they call Highlanders. They 
would run on foot with their arms and all their accoutrements, and keep very 
good order too, and yet keep pace with the horse, let them go at what rate they 
would. When I saw the foot thus interlined among the horse, together with the 
way of ordering their flying parties, it presently occurred to my mind that here 
was some of our old Scots come home out of Germany that had the ordering of 
matters, and if so, I knew we were not a match for them. 

Thus we stood facing the enemy till our scouts brought us word the whole 
Scots army was in motion, and in full march to attack us; and, though it was not 
true, and the fear of our men doubled every object, yet ‘twas thought convenient 


to make our retreat. The whole matter was that the scouts having informed them 
what they could of our strength, the 600 were ordered to march towards us, and 
three regiments of foot were drawn out to support the horse. 

I know not whether they would have ventured to attack us, at least before their 
foot had come up; but whether they would have put it to the hazard or no, we 
were resolved not to hazard the trial, so we drew down to the pass. And, as 
retreating looks something like running away, especially when an enemy is at 
hand, our men had much ado to make their retreat pass for a march, and not a 
flight; and, by their often looking behind them, anybody might know what they 
would have done if they had been pressed. 

I confess, I was heartily ashamed when the Scots, coming up to the place 
where we had been posted, stood and shouted at us. I would have persuaded my 
lord to have charged them, and he would have done it with all his heart, but he 
saw it was not practicable; so we stood at gaze with them above two hours, by 
which time their foot were come up to them, and yet they did not offer to attack 
us. I never was so ashamed of myself in my life; we were all dispirited. The 
Scots gentlemen would come out single, within shot of our post, which in a time 
of war is always accounted a challenge to any single gentleman, to come out and 
exchange a pistol with them, and nobody would stir; at last our old lieutenant 
rides out to meet a Scotchman that came pickeering on his quarter. This 
lieutenant was a brave and a strong fellow, had been a soldier in the Low 
Countries; and though he was not of any quality, only a mere soldier, had his 
preferment for his conduct. He gallops bravely up to his adversary, and 
exchanging their pistols, the lieutenant’s horse happened to be killed. The 
Scotchman very generously dismounts, and engages him with his sword, and 
fairly masters him, and carries him away prisoner; and I think this horse was all 
the blood was shed in that war. 

The lieutenant’s name thus conquered was English, and as he was a very stout 
old soldier, the disgrace of it broke his heart. The Scotchman, indeed, used him 
very generously; for he treated him in the camp very courteously, gave him 
another horse, and set him at liberty, gratis. But the man laid it so to heart, that 
he never would appear in the army, but went home to his own country and died. 

I had enough of party-making, and was quite sick with indignation at the 
cowardice of the men; and my lord was in as great a fret as I, but there was no 
remedy. We durst not go about to retreat, for we should have been in such 
confusion that the enemy must have discovered it; so my lord resolved to keep 
the post, if possible, and send to the king for some foot. Then were our men 
ready to fight with one another who should be the messenger; and at last when a 
lieutenant with twenty dragoons was despatched, he told us afterwards he found 


himself an hundred strong before he was gotten a mile from the place. 

In short, as soon as ever the day declined, and the dusk of the evening began 
to shelter the designs of the men, they dropped away from us one by one; and at 
last in such numbers, that if we had stayed till the morning, we had not had fifty 
men left; out of 1200 horse and dragoons. 

When I saw how it was, consulting with some of the officers, we all went to 
my Lord Holland, and pressed him to retreat, before the enemy should discern 
the flight of our men; so he drew us off, and we came to the camp the next 
morning, in the shamefullest condition that ever poor men could do. And this 
was the end of the worst expedition ever I made in my life. 

To fight and be beaten is a casualty common to a soldier, and I have since had 
enough of it; but to run away at the sight of an enemy, and neither strike or be 
stricken, this is the very shame of the profession, and no man that has done it 
ought to show his face again in the field, unless disadvantages of place or 
number make it tolerable, neither of which was our case. 

My Lord Holland made another march a few days after, in hopes to retrieve 
this miscarriage; but I had enough of it, so I kept in my quarters. And though his 
men did not desert him as before, yet upon the appearance of the enemy they did 
not think fit to fight, and came off with but little more honour than they did 
before. 

There was no need to go out to seek the enemy after this, for they came, as I 
have noted, and pitched in sight of us, and their parties came up every day to the 
very outworks of Berwick, but nobody cared to meddle with them. And in this 
posture things stood when the pacification was agreed on by both parties, which, 
like a short truce, only gave both sides breath to prepare for a new war more 
ridiculously managed than the former. When the treaty was so near a conclusion 
as that conversation was admitted on both sides, I went over to the Scotch camp 
to satisfy my curiosity, as many of our English officers did also. 

I confess the soldiers made a very uncouth figure, especially the Highlanders. 
The oddness and barbarity of their garb and arms seemed to have something in it 
remarkable. 

They were generally tall swinging fellows; their swords were extravagantly, 
and, I think, insignificantly broad, and they carried great wooden targets, large 
enough to cover the upper part of their bodies. Their dress was as antique as the 
rest; a cap on their heads, called by them a bonnet, long hanging sleeves behind, 
and their doublet, breeches, and stockings of a stuff they called plaid, striped 
across red and yellow, with short cloaks of the same. These fellows looked, 
when drawn out, like a regiment of merry-andrews, ready for Bartholomew Fair. 
They are in companies all of a name, and therefore call one another only by their 


Christian names, as Jemmy, Jocky, that is, John, and Sawny, that is, Alexander, 
and the like. And they scorn to be commanded but by one of their own clan or 
family. They are all gentlemen, and proud enough to be kings. The meanest 
fellow among them is as tenacious of his honour as the best nobleman in the 
country, and they will fight and cut one another’s throats for every trifling 
affront. 

But to their own clans or lairds, they are the willingest and most obedient 
fellows in nature. Give them their due, were their skill in exercises and discipline 
proportioned to their courage, they would make the bravest soldiers in the world. 
They are large bodies, and prodigiously strong; and two qualities they have 
above other nations, viz., hardy to endure hunger, cold, and hardships, and 
wonderfully swift of foot. The latter is such an advantage in the field that I know 
none like it; for if they conquer, no enemy can escape them, and if they run, even 
the horse can hardly overtake them. These were some of them, who, as I 
observed before, went out in parties with their horse. 

There were three or four thousand of these in the Scots army, armed only with 
swords and targets; and in their belts some of them had a pistol, but no muskets 
at that time among them. 

But there were also a great many regiments of disciplined men, who, by their 
carrying their arms, looked as if they understood their business, and by their 
faces, that they durst see an enemy. 

I had not been half-an-hour in their camp after the ceremony of giving our 
names, and passing their out-guards and main-guard was over, but I was saluted 
by several of my acquaintance; and in particular, by one who led the Scotch 
volunteers at the taking the castle of Oppenheim, of which I have given an 
account. They used me with all the respect they thought due to me, on account of 
old affairs, gave me the word, and a sergeant waited upon me whenever I 
pleased to go abroad. 

I continued twelve or fourteen days among them, till the pacification was 
concluded; and they were ordered to march home. They spoke very respectfully 
of the king, but I found were exasperated to the last degree at Archbishop Laud 
and the English bishops, for endeavouring to impose the Common Prayer Book 
upon them; and they always talked with the utmost contempt of our soldiers and 
army. I always waived the discourse about the clergy, and the occasion of the 
war, but I could not but be too sensible what they said of our men was true; and 
by this I perceived they had an universal intelligence from among us, both of 
what we were doing, and what sort of people we were that were doing it; and 
they were mighty desirous of coming to blows with us. I had an invitation from 
their general, but I declined it, lest I should give offence. I found they accepted 


the pacification as a thing not likely to hold, or that they did not design should 
hold; and that they were resolved to keep their forces on foot, notwithstanding 
the agreement. Their whole army was full of brave officers, men of as much 
experience and conduct as any in the world; and all men who know anything of 
the war, know good officers presently make a good army. 

Things being thus huddled up, the English came back to York, where the army 
separated, and the Scots went home to increase theirs; for I easily foresaw that 
peace was the farthest thing from their thoughts. 

The next year the flame broke out again. The king draws his forces down into 
the north, as before, and expresses were sent to all the gentlemen that had 
commands to be at the place by the 15th of July. As I had accepted of no 
command in the army, so I had no inclination at all to go, for I foresaw there 
would be nothing but disgrace attend it. My father, observing such an alteration 
in my usual forwardness, asked me one day what was the matter, that I who used 
to be so forward to go into the army, and so eager to run abroad to fight, now 
showed no inclination to appear when the service of the king and country called 
me to it? I told him I had as much zeal as ever for the king’s service, and for the 
country too: but he knew a soldier could not abide to be beaten; and being from 
thence a little more inquisitive, I told him the observations I had made in the 
Scots army, and the people I had conversed with there. “And, sir,” says I, 
“assure yourself, if the king offers to fight them, he will be beaten; and I don’t 
love to engage when my judgment tells me beforehand I shall be worsted.” And 
as I had foreseen, it came to pass; for the Scots resolving to proceed, never stood 
upon the ceremony of aggression, as before, but on the 20th of August they 
entered England with their army. 

However, as my father desired, I went to the king’s army, which was then at 
York, but not gotten all together. The king himself was at London, but upon this 
news takes post for the army, and advancing a part of his forces, he posted the 
Lord Conway and Sir Jacob Astley, with a brigade of foot and some horse, at 
Newburn, upon the river Tyne, to keep the Scots from passing that river. 

The Scots could have passed the Tyne without fighting; but to let us see that 
they were able to force their passage, they fall upon his body of men and 
notwithstanding all the advantages of the place, they beat them from the post, 
took their baggage and two pieces of cannon, with some prisoners. Sir Jacob 
Astley made what resistance he could, but the Scots charged with so much fury, 
and being also overpowered, he was soon put into confusion. Immediately the 
Scots made themselves masters of Newcastle, and the next day of Durham, and 
laid those two counties under intolerable contributions. 

Now was the king absolutely ruined; for among his own people the 


discontents before were so plain, that had the clergy had any forecast, they 
would never have embroiled him with the Scots, till he had fully brought matters 
to an understanding at home. But the case was thus: the king, by the good 
husbandry of Bishop Juxon, his treasurer, had a million of ready money in his 
treasury, and upon that account, having no need of a Parliament, had not called 
one in twelve years; and perhaps had never called another, if he had not by this 
unhappy circumstance been reduced to a necessity of it; for now this ready 
money was spent in two foolish expeditions, and his army appeared in a 
condition not fit to engage the Scots. The detachment under Sir Jacob Astley, 
which were of the flower of his men, had been routed at Newburn, and the 
enemy had possession of two entire counties. 

All men blamed Laud for prompting the king to provoke the Scots, a 
headstrong nation, and zealous for their own way of worship; and Laud himself 
found too late the consequences of it, both to the whole cause and to himself; for 
the Scots, whose native temper is not easily to forgive an injury, pursued him by 
their party in England, and never gave it over till they laid his head on the block. 

The ruined country now clamoured in his Majesty’s ears with daily petitions, 
and the gentry of other neighbouring counties cry out for peace and Parliament. 
The king, embarrassed with these difficulties, and quite empty of money, calls a 
great council of the nobility at York, and demands their advice, which any one 
could have told him before would be to call a Parliament. 

I cannot, without regret, look back upon the misfortune of the king, who, as he 
was one of the best princes in his personal conduct that ever reigned in England, 
had yet some of the greatest unhappinesses in his conduct as a king, that ever 
prince had, and the whole course of his life demonstrated it. 

1. An impolitic honesty. His enemies called it obstinacy; but as I was perfectly 
acquainted with his temper, I cannot but think it was his judgment, when he 
thought he was in the right, to adhere to it as a duty though against his interest. 

2. Too much compliance when he was complying. No man but himself would 
have denied what at some times he denied, and have granted what at other times 
he granted; and this uncertainty of counsel proceeded from two things. 

1. The heat of the clergy, to whom he was exceedingly devoted, and for 
whom, indeed, he ruined himself. 

2. The wisdom of his nobility. 

Thus when the counsel of his priests prevailed, all was fire and fury; the Scots 
were rebels, and must be subdued, and the Parliament’s demands were to be 
rejected as exorbitant. But whenever the king’s judgment was led by the grave 
and steady advice of his nobility and counsellors, he was always inclined by 
them to temperate his measures between the two extremes. And had he gone on 


in such a temper, he had never met with the misfortunes which afterward 
attended him, or had so many thousands of his friends lost their lives and 
fortunes in his service. 

I am sure we that knew what it was to fight for him, and that loved him better 
than any of the clergy could pretend to, have had many a consultation how to 
bring over our master from so espousing their interest, as to ruin himself for it; 
but ‘twas in vain. 

I took this interval when I sat still and only looked on, to make these remarks, 
because I remember the best friends the king had were at this time of that 
opinion, that ‘twas an unaccountable piece of indiscretion, to commence a 
quarrel with the Scots, a poor and obstinate people, for a ceremony and book of 
Church discipline, at a time when the king stood but upon indifferent terms with 
his people at home. 

The consequence was, it put arms into the hands of his subjects to rebel 
against him; it embroiled him with his Parliament in England, to whom he was 
fain to stoop in a fatal and unusual manner to get money, all his own being spent, 
and so to buy off the Scots whom he could not beat off. 

I cannot but give one instance of the unaccountable politics of his ministers. If 
they overruled this unhappy king to it, with design to exhaust and impoverish 
him, they were the worst of traitors; if not, the grossest of fools. They prompted 
the king to equip a fleet against the Scots, and to put on board it 5000 land men. 
Had this been all, the design had been good, that while the king had faced the 
army upon the borders, these 5000, landing in the Firth of Edinburgh, might 
have put that whole nation into disorder. But in order to this, they advised the 
king to lay out his money in fitting out the biggest ships he had, and the “Royal 
Sovereign,” the biggest ship the world had ever seen, which cost him no less 
than £100,000, was now built, and fitted out for this voyage. 

This was the most incongruous and ridiculous advice that could be given, and 
made us all believe we were betrayed, though we knew not by whom. 

To fit out ships of 100 guns to invade Scotland, which had not one man-of- 
war in the world, nor any open confederacy with any prince or state that had any 
fleet, ‘twas a most ridiculous thing. An hundred sail of Newcastle colliers, to 
carry the men with their stores and provisions, and ten frigates of 40 guns each, 
had been as good a fleet as reason and the nature of the thing could have made 
tolerable. 

Thus things were carried on, till the king, beggared by the mismanagement of 
his counsels, and beaten by the Scots, was driven to the necessity of calling a 
Parliament in England. 

It is not my design to enter into the feuds and brangles of this Parliament. I 


have noted, by observations of their mistakes, who brought the king to this 
happy necessity of calling them. 

His Majesty had tried Parliaments upon several occasions before, but never 
found himself so much embroiled with them but he could send them home, and 
there was an end of it; but as he could not avoid calling these, so they took care 
to put him out of a condition to dismiss them. 

The Scots army was now quartered upon the English. The counties, the gentry, 
and the assembly of lords at York, petitioned for a Parliament. 

The Scots presented their demands to the king, in which it was observed that 
matters were concerted between them and a party in England; and I confess 
when I saw that, I began to think the king in an ill case; for as the Scots 
pretended grievances, we thought, the king redressing those grievances, they 
could ask no more; and therefore all men advised the king to grant their full 
demands. And whereas the king had not money to supply the Scots in their 
march home, I know there were several meetings of gentlemen with a design to 
advance considerable sums of money to the king to set him free, and in order to 
reinstate his Majesty, as before. Not that we ever advised the king to rule without 
a Parliament, but we were very desirous of putting him out of the necessity of 
calling them, at least just then. 

But the eighth article of the Scots’ demands expressly required, that an 
English Parliament might be called to remove all obstructions of commerce, and 
to settle peace, religion, and liberty; and in another article they tell the king, the 
24th of September being the time his Majesty appointed for the meeting of the 
peers, will make it too long ere the Parliament meet. And in another, that a 
Parliament was the only way of settling peace, and bring them to his Majesty’s 
obedience. 

When we saw this in the army, ‘twas time to look about. Everybody perceived 
that the Scots army would call an English Parliament; and whatever aversion the 
king had to it, we all saw he would be obliged to comply with it; and now they 
all began to see their error, who advised the king to this Scotch war. 

While these things were transacting, the assembly of the peers meet at York, 
and by their advice a treaty was begun with the Scots. I had the honour to be sent 
with the first message which was in writing. 

I brought it, attended by a trumpet and a guard of 500 horse, to the Scots 
quarters. I was stopped at Darlington, and my errand being known, General 
Leslie sent a Scots major and fifty horses to receive me, but would let neither my 
trumpet or guard set foot within their quarters. In this manner I was conducted to 
audience in the chapter-house at Durham, where a committee of Scots lords who 
attended the army received me very courteously, and gave me their answer in 


writing also. 

‘Twas in this answer that they showed, at least to me, their design of 
embroiling the king with his English subjects; they discoursed very freely with 
me, and did not order me to withdraw when they debated their private opinions. 
They drew up several answers but did not like them; at last they gave me one 
which I did not receive, I thought it was too insolent to be borne with. As near as 
I can remember it was thus: The commissioners of Scotland attending the service 
in the army, do refuse any treaty in the city of York. 

One of the commissioners who treated me with more distinction than the rest, 
and discoursed freely with me, gave me an opportunity to speak more freely of 
this than I expected. 

I told them if they would return to his Majesty an answer fit for me to carry, or 
if they would say they would not treat at all, I would deliver such a message. But 
I entreated them to consider the answer was to their sovereign, and to whom they 
made a great profession of duty and respect, and at least they ought to give their 
reasons why they declined a treaty at York, and to name some other place, or 
humbly to desire his Majesty to name some other place; but to send word they 
would not treat at York, I could deliver no such message, for when put into 
English it would signify they would not treat at all. 

I used a great many reasons and arguments with them on this head, and at last 
with some difficulty obtained of them to give the reason, which was the Earl of 
Strafford’s having the chief command at York, whom they declared their mortal 
enemy, he having declared them rebels in Ireland. 

With this answer I returned. I could make no observations in the short time I 
was with them, for as I stayed but one night, so I was guarded as a close prisoner 
all the while. I saw several of their officers whom I knew, but they durst not 
speak to me, and if they would have ventured, my guard would not have 
permitted them. 

In this manner I was conducted out of their quarters to my own party again, 
and having delivered my message to the king and told his Majesty the 
circumstances, I saw the king receive the account of the haughty behaviour of 
the Scots with some regret; however, it was his Majesty’s time now to bear, and 
therefore the Scots were complied with, and the treaty appointed at Ripon; 
where, after much debate, several preliminary articles were agreed on, as a 
cessation of arms, quarters, and bounds to the armies, subsistence to the Scots 
army, and the residue of the demands was referred to a treaty at London, &c. 

We were all amazed at the treaty, and I cannot but remember we used to wish 
much rather we had been suffered to fight; for though we had been worsted at 
first, the power and strength of the king’s interest, which was not yet tried, must, 


in fine, have been too strong for the Scots, whereas now we saw the king was for 
complying with anything, and all his friends would be ruined. 

I confess I had nothing to fear, and so was not much concerned, but our 
predictions soon came to pass, for no sooner was this Parliament called but 
abundance of those who had embroiled their king with his people of both 
kingdoms, like the disciples when their Master was betrayed to the Jews, forsook 
him and fled; and now Parliament tyranny began to succeed Church tyranny, and 
we soldiers were glad to see it at first. The bishops trembled, the judges went to 
gaol, the officers of the customs were laid hold on; and the Parliament began to 
lay their fingers on the great ones, particularly Archbishop Laud and the Earl of 
Strafford. We had no great concern for the first, but the last was a man of so 
much conduct and gallantry, and so beloved by the soldiers and principal gentry 
of England, that everybody was touched with his misfortune. 

The Parliament now grew mad in their turn, and as the prosperity of any party 
is the time to show their discretion, the Parliament showed they knew as little 
where to stop as other people. The king was not in a condition to deny anything, 
and nothing could be demanded but they pushed it. They attainted the Earl of 
Strafford, and thereby made the king cut off his right hand to save his left, and 
yet not save it neither. They obtained another bill to empower them to sit during 
their own pleasure, and after them, triennial Parliaments to meet, whether the 
king call them or no; and granting this completed his Majesty’s ruin. 

Had the House only regulated the abuses of the court, punished evil 
counsellors, and restored Parliaments to their original and just powers, all had 
been well, and the king, though he had been more than mortified, had yet reaped 
the benefit of future peace; for now the Scots were sent home, after having eaten 
up two countries, and received a prodigious sum of money to boot. And the king, 
though too late, goes in person to Edinburgh, and grants them all they could 
desire, and more than they asked; but in England, the desires of ours were 
unbounded, and drove at all extremes. 

They drew out the bishops from sitting in the House, made a protestation 
equivalent to the Scotch Covenant, and this done, print their remonstrance. This 
so provoked the king, that he resolves upon seizing some of the members, and in 
an ill hour enters the House in person to take them. Thus one imprudent thing on 
one hand produced another of the other hand, till the king was obliged to leave 
them to themselves, for fear of being mobbed into something or other unworthy 
of himself. 

These proceedings began to alarm the gentry and nobility of England; for, 
however willing we were to have evil counsellors removed, and the government 
return to a settled and legal course, according to the happy constitution of this 


nation, and might have been forward enough to have owned the king had been 
misled, and imposed upon to do things which he had rather had not been done, 
yet it did not follow, that all the powers and prerogatives of the crown should 
devolve upon the Parliament, and the king in a manner be deposed, or else 
sacrificed to the fury of the rabble. 

The heats of the House running them thus to all extremes, and at last to take 
from the king the power of the militia, which indeed was all that was left to 
make him anything of a king, put the king upon opposing force with force; and 
thus the flame of civil war began. 

However backward I was in engaging in the second year’s expedition against 
the Scots, I was as forward now, for I waited on the king at York, where a 
gallant company of gentlemen as ever were seen in England, engaged 
themselves to enter into his service; and here some of us formed ourselves into 
troops for the guard of his person. 

The king having been waited upon by the gentry of Yorkshire, and having told 
them his resolution of erecting his royal standard, and received from them hearty 
assurances of support, dismisses them, and marches to Hull, where lay the train 
of artillery, and all the arms and ammunition belonging to the northern army 
which had been disbanded. But here the Parliament had been beforehand with 
his Majesty, so that when he came to Hull, he found the gates shut, and Sir John 
Hotham, the governor, upon the walls, though with a great deal of seeming 
humility and protestations of loyalty to his person, yet with a positive denial to 
admit any of the king’s attendants into the town. If his Majesty pleased to enter 
the town in person with any reasonable number of his household, he would 
submit, but would not be prevailed on to receive the king as he would be 
received, with his forces, though those forces were then but very few. 

The king was exceedingly provoked at this repulse, and indeed it was a great 
surprise to us all, for certainly never prince began a war against the whole 
strength of his kingdom under the circumstances that he was in. He had not a 
garrison, or a company of soldiers in his pay, not a stand of arms, or a barrel of 
powder, a musket, cannon or mortar, not a ship of all the fleet, or money in his 
treasury to procure them; whereas the Parliament had all his navy, and ordnance, 
stores, Magazines, arms, ammunition, and revenue in their keeping. And this I 
take to be another defect of the king’s counsel, and a sad instance of the 
distraction of his affairs, that when he saw how all things were going to wreck, 
as it was impossible but he should see it, and ‘tis plain he did see it, that he 
should not long enough before it came to extremities secure the navy, 
magazines, and stores of war, in the hands of his trusty servants, that would have 
been sure to have preserved them for his use, at a time when he wanted them. 


It cannot be supposed but the gentry of England, who generally preserved 
their loyalty for their royal master, and at last heartily showed it, were 
exceedingly discouraged at first when they saw the Parliament had all the means 
of making war in their own hands, and the king was naked and destitute either of 
arms or ammunition, or money to procure them. Not but that the king, by 
extraordinary application, recovered the disorder the want of these things had 
thrown him into, and supplied himself with all things needful. 

But my observation was this, had his Majesty had the magazines, navy, and 
forts in his own hand, the gentry, who wanted but the prospect of something to 
encourage them, had come in at first, and the Parliament, being unprovided, 
would have been presently reduced to reason. But this was it that balked the 
gentry of Yorkshire, who went home again, giving the king good promises, but 
never appeared for him, till by raising a good army in Shropshire and Wales, he 
marched towards London, and they saw there was a prospect of their being 
supported. 

In this condition the king erected his standard at Nottingham, 22nd August 
1642, and I confess, I had very melancholy apprehensions of the king’s affairs, 
for the appearance to the royal standard was but small. The affront the king had 
met with at Hull, had balked and dispirited the northern gentry, and the king’s 
affairs looked with a very dismal aspect. We had expresses from London of the 
prodigious success of the Parliament levies, how their men came in faster than 
they could entertain them, and that arms were delivered out to whole companies 
listed together, and the like. And all this while the king had not got together a 
thousand foot, and had no arms for them neither. When the king saw this, he 
immediately despatches five several messengers, whereof one went to the 
Marquis of Worcester into Wales; one went to the queen, then at Windsor; one 
to the Duke of Newcastle, then Marquis of Newcastle, into the north; one into 
Scotland; and one into France, where the queen soon after arrived to raise 
money, and buy arms, and to get what assistance she could among her own 
friends. Nor was her Majesty idle, for she sent over several ships laden with 
arms and ammunition, with a fine train of artillery, and a great many very good 
officers; and though one of the first fell into the hands of the Parliament, with 
three hundred barrels of powder and some arms, and one hundred and fifty 
gentlemen, yet most of the gentlemen found means, one way or other, to get to 
us, and most of the ships the queen freighted arrived; and at last her Majesty 
came herself, and brought an extraordinary supply both of men, money, arms, 
&c., with which she joined the king’s forces under the Earl of Newcastle in the 
north. 

Finding his Majesty thus bestirring himself to muster his friends together, I 


asked him if he thought it might not be for his Majesty’s service to let me go 
among my friends, and his loyal subjects about Shrewsbury? “Yes,” says the 
king, smiling, “I intend you shall, and I design to go with you myself.” I did not 
understand what the king meant then, and did not think it good manners to 
inquire, but the next day I found all things disposed for a march, and the king on 
horseback by eight of the clock; when calling me to him, he told me I should go 
before, and let my father and all my friends know he would be at Shrewsbury the 
Saturday following. I left my equipages, and taking post with only one servant, 
was at my father’s the next morning by break of day. My father was not 
surprised at the news of the king’s coming at all, for, it seems, he, together with 
the royal gentry of those parts, had sent particularly to give the king an invitation 
to move that way, which I was not made privy to, with an account what 
encouragement they had there in the endeavours made for his interest. In short, 
the whole country was entirely for the king, and such was the universal joy the 
people showed when the news of his Majesty’s coming down was positively 
known, that all manner of business was laid aside, and the whole body of the 
people seemed to be resolved upon the war. 

As this gave a new face to the king’s affairs, so I must own it filled me with 
joy; for I was astonished before, when I considered what the king and his friends 
were like to be exposed to. The news of the proceedings of the Parliament, and 
their powerful preparations, were now no more terrible; the king came at the 
time appointed, and having lain at my father’s house one night, entered 
Shrewsbury in the morning. The acclamations of the people, the concourse of the 
nobility and gentry about his person, and the crowds which now came every day 
into the standard, were incredible. 

The loyalty of the English gentry was not only worth notice, but the power of 
the gentry is extraordinary visible in this matter. The king, in about six weeks’ 
time, which was the most of his stay at Shrewsbury, was supplied with money, 
arms, ammunition, and a train of artillery, and listed a body of an army upwards 
of 20,000 men. 

His Majesty seeing the general alacrity of his people, immediately issued out 
commissions, and formed regiments of horse and foot; and having some 
experienced officers about him, together with about sixteen who came from 
France, with a ship loaded with arms and some field-pieces which came very 
seasonably into the Severn, the men were exercised, regularly disciplined, and 
quartered, and now we began to look like soldiers. My father had raised a 
regiment of horse at his own charge, and completed them, and the king gave out 
arms to them from the supplies which I mentioned came from abroad. Another 
party of horse, all brave stout fellows, and well mounted, came in from 


Lancashire, and the Earl of Derby at the head of them. The Welshmen came in 
by droves; and so great was the concourse of people, that the king began to think 
of marching, and gave the command, as well as the trust of regulating the army, 
to the brave Earl of Lindsey, as general of the foot. The Parliament general being 
the Earl of Essex, two braver men, or two better officers, were not in the 
kingdom; they had both been old soldiers, and had served together as volunteers 
in the Low Country wars, under Prince Maurice. They had been comrades and 
companions abroad, and now came to face one another as enemies in the field. 

Such was the expedition used by the king and his friends, in the levies of this 
first army, that notwithstanding the wonderful expedition the Parliament made, 
the king was in the field before them; and now the gentry in other parts of the 
nation bestirred themselves, and seized upon, and garrisoned several 
considerable places, for the king. In the north, the Earl of Newcastle not only 
garrisoned the most considerable places, but even the general possession of the 
north was for the king, excepting Hull, and some few places, which the old Lord 
Fairfax had taken up for the Parliament. On the other hand, entire Cornwall and 
most of the western counties were the king’s. The Parliament had their chief 
interest in the south and eastern part of England, as Kent, Surrey, and, Sussex, 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, Bedford, Huntingdon, Hertford, 
Buckinghamshire, and the other midland counties. These were called, or some of 
them at least, the associated counties, and felt little of the war, other than the 
charges; but the main support of the Parliament was the city of London. 

The king made the seat of his court at Oxford, which he caused to be regularly 
fortified. The Lord Say had been here, and had possession of the city for the 
enemy, and was debating about fortifying it, but came to no resolution, which 
was a very great over-sight in them; the situation of the place, and the 
importance of it, on many accounts, to the city of London, considered; and they 
would have retrieved this error afterwards, but then ‘twas too late; for the king 
made it the headquarter, and received great supplies and assistance from the 
wealth of the colleges, and the plenty of the neighbouring country. Abingdon, 
Wallingford, Basing, and Reading, were all garrisoned and fortified as outworks 
to defend this as the centre. And thus all England became the theatre of blood, 
and war was spread into every corner of the country, though as yet there was no 
stroke struck. I had no command in this army. My father led his own regiment, 
and, old as he was, would not leave his royal master, and my elder brother stayed 
at home to support the family. As for me, I rode a volunteer in the royal troop of 
guards, which may very well deserve the title of a royal troop, for it was 
composed of young gentlemen, sons of the nobility, and some of the prime 
gentry of the nation, and I think not a person of so mean a birth or fortune as 


myself. We reckoned in this troop two and thirty lords, or who came afterwards 
to be such, and eight and thirty of younger sons of the nobility, five French 
noblemen, and all the rest gentlemen of very good families and estates. 

And that I may give the due to their personal valour, many of this troop lived 
afterwards to have regiments and troops under their command in the service of 
the king, many of them lost their lives for him, and most of them their estates. 
Nor did they behave unworthy of themselves in their first showing their faces to 
the enemy, as shall be mentioned in its place. 

While the king remained at Shrewsbury, his loyal friends bestirred themselves 
in several parts of the kingdom. Goring had secured Portsmouth, but being 
young in matters of war, and not in time relieved, though the Marquis of 
Hertford was marching to relieve him, yet he was obliged to quit the place, and 
shipped himself for Holland, from whence he returned with relief for the king, 
and afterwards did very good service upon all occasions, and so effectually 
cleared himself of the scandal the hasty surrender of Portsmouth had brought 
upon his courage. 

The chief power of the king’s forces lay in three places, in Cornwall, in 
Yorkshire, and at Shrewsbury. In Cornwall, Sir Ralph Hopton, afterwards Lord 
Hopton, Sir Bevil Grenvile, and Sir Nicholas Slanning secured all the country, 
and afterwards spread themselves over Devonshire and Somersetshire, took 
Exeter from the Parliament, fortified Bridgewater and Barnstaple, and beat Sir 
William Waller at the battle of Roundway Down, as I shall touch at more 
particularly when I come to recite the part of my own travels that way. 

In the north, The Marquis of Newcastle secured all the country, garrisoned 
York, Scarborough, Carlisle, Newcastle, Pomfret, Leeds, and all the 
considerable places, and took the field with a very good army, though afterwards 
he proved more unsuccessful than the rest, having the whole power of a kingdom 
at his back, the Scots coming in with an army to the assistance of the Parliament, 
which, indeed, was the general turn of the scale of the war; for had it not been 
for this Scots army, the king had most certainly reduced the Parliament, at least 
to good terms of peace, in two years’ time. 

The king was the third article. His force at Shrewsbury I have noted already. 
The alacrity of the gentry filled him with hopes, and all his army with vigour, 
and the 8th of October 1642, his Majesty gave orders to march. The Earl of 
Essex had spent above a month after his leaving London (for he went thence the 
9th of September) in modelling and drawing together his forces; his rendezvous 
was at St Albans, from whence he marched to Northampton, Coventry, and 
Warwick, and leaving garrisons in them, he comes on to Worcester. Being thus 
advanced, he possesses Oxford, as I noted before, Banbury, Bristol, Gloucester, 


and Worcester, out of all which places, except Gloucester, we drove him back to 
London in a very little while. 

Sir John Byron had raised a very good party of 500 horse, most gentlemen, for 
the king, and had possessed Oxford; but on the approach of the Lord Say quitted 
it, being now but an open town, and retreated to Worcester, from whence, on the 
approach of Essex’s army, he retreated to the king. And now all things grew ripe 
for action, both parties having secured their posts, and settled their schemes of 
the war, taken their posts and places as their measures and opportunities 
directed. The field was next in their eye, and the soldiers began to inquire when 
they should fight, for as yet there had been little or no blood drawn; and ‘twas 
not long before they had enough of it; for, I believe, I may challenge all the 
historians in Europe to tell me of any war in the world where, in the space of 
four years, there were so many pitched battles, sieges, fights, and skirmishes, as 
in this war. We never encamped or entrenched, never fortified the avenues to our 
posts, or lay fenced with rivers and defiles; here was no leaguers in the field, as 
at the story of Nuremberg, neither had our soldiers any tents, or what they call 
heavy baggage. “Twas the general maxim of this war, “Where is the enemy? let 
us go and fight them,” or, on the other hand, if the enemy was coming, “What 
was to be done?” “Why, what should be done? Draw out into the fields and fight 
them.” I cannot say ‘twas the prudence of the parties, and had the king fought 
less he had gained more. And I shall remark several times when the eagerness of 
fighting was the worst counsel, and proved our loss. This benefit, however, 
happened in general to the country, that it made a quick, though a bloody, end of 
the war, which otherwise had lasted till it might have ruined the whole nation. 

On the 10th of October the king’s army was in full march, his Majesty, 
generalissimo, the Earl of Lindsey, general of the foot, Prince Rupert, general of 
the horse; and the first action in the field was by Prince Rupert and Sir John 
Byron. Sir John had brought his body of 500 horse, as I noted already, from 
Oxford to Worcester; the Lord Say, with a strong party, being in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, and expected in the town, Colonel Sandys, a hot man, 
and who had more courage than judgment, advances with about 1500 horse and 
dragoons, with design to beat Sir John Byron out of Worcester, and take post 
there for the Parliament. 

The king had notice that the Earl of Essex designed for Worcester, and Prince 
Rupert was ordered to advance with a body of horse and dragoons to face the 
enemy, and bring off Sir John Byron. This his Majesty did to amuse the Earl of 
Essex, that he might expect him that way; whereas the king’s design was to get 
between the Earl of Essex’s army and the city of London; and his Majesty’s end 
was doubly answered, for he not only drew Essex on to Worcester, where he 


spent more time than he needed, but he beat the party into the bargain. 

I went volunteer in this party, and rode in my father’s regiment; for though we 
really expected not to see the enemy, yet I was tired with lying still. We came to 
Worcester just as notice was brought to Sir John Byron, that a party of the 
enemy was on their march for Worcester, upon which the prince immediately 
consulting what was to be done, resolves to march the next morning and fight 
them. 

The enemy, who lay at Pershore, about eight miles from Worcester, and, as I 
believe, had no notice of our march, came on very confidently in the morning, 
and found us fairly drawn up to receive them. I must confess this was the 
bluntest, downright way of making war that ever was seen. The enemy, who, in 
all the little knowledge I had of war, ought to have discovered our numbers, and 
guessed by our posture what our design was, might easily have informed 
themselves that we intended to attack them, and so might have secured the 
advantage of a bridge in their front; but without any regard to these methods of 
policy, they came on at all hazards. Upon this notice, my father proposed to the 
prince to halt for them, and suffer ourselves to be attacked, since we found them 
willing to give us the advantage. The prince approved of the advice, so we halted 
within view of a bridge, leaving space enough on our front for about half the 
number of their forces to pass and draw up; and at the bridge was posted about 
fifty dragoons, with orders to retire as soon as the enemy advanced, as if they 
had been afraid. On the right of the road was a ditch, and a very high bank 
behind, where we had placed 300 dragoons, with orders to lie flat on their faces 
till the enemy had passed the bridge, and to let fly among them as soon as our 
trumpets sounded a charge. Nobody but Colonel Sandys would have been caught 
in such a snare, for he might easily have seen that when he was over the bridge 
there was not room enough for him to fight in. But the Lord of hosts was so 
much in their mouths, for that was the word for that day, that they took little 
heed how to conduct the host of the Lord to their own advantage. 

As we expected, they appeared, beat our dragoons from the bridge, and passed 
it. We stood firm in one line with a reserve, and expected a charge, but Colonel 
Sandys, showing a great deal more judgment than we thought he was master of, 
extends himself to the left, finding the ground too strait, and began to form his 
men with a great deal of readiness and skill, for by this time he saw our number 
was greater than he expected. The prince perceiving it, and foreseeing that the 
stratagem of the dragoons would be frustrated by this, immediately charges with 
the horse, and the dragoons at the same time standing upon their feet, poured in 
their shot upon those that were passing the bridge. This surprise put them into 
such disorder, that we had but little work with them. For though Colonel Sandys 


with the troops next him sustained the shock very well, and behaved themselves 
gallantly enough, yet the confusion beginning in their rear, those that had not yet 
passed the bridge were kept back by the fire of the dragoons, and the rest were 
easily cut in pieces. Colonel Sandys was mortally wounded and taken prisoner, 
and the crowd was so great to get back, that many pushed into the water, and 
were rather smothered than drowned. Some of them who never came into the 
fight, were so frighted, that they never looked behind them till they came to 
Pershore, and, as we were afterwards informed, the lifeguards of the general who 
had quartered in the town, left it in disorder enough, expecting us at the heels of 
their men. 

If our business had been to keep the Parliament army from coming to 
Worcester, we had a very good opportunity to have secured the bridge at 
Pershore; but our design lay another way, as I have said, and the king was for 
drawing Essex on to the Severn, in hopes to get behind him, which fell out 
accordingly. 

Essex, spurred by this affront in the infancy of their affairs, advances the next 
day, and came to Pershore time enough to be at the funeral of some of his men; 
and from thence he advances to Worcester. 

We marched back to Worcester extremely pleased with the good success of 
our first attack, and our men were so flushed with this little victory that it put 
vigour into the whole army. The enemy lost about 3000 men, and we carried 
away near 150 prisoners, with 500 horses, some standards and arms, and among 
the prisoners their colonel; but he died a little after of his wounds. 

Upon the approach of the enemy, Worcester was quitted, and the forces 
marched back to join the king’s army, which lay then at Bridgnorth, Ludlow, and 
thereabout. As the king expected, it fell out; Essex found so much work at 
Worcester to settle Parliament quarters, and secure Bristol, Gloucester, and 
Hereford, that it gave the king a full day’s march of him. So the king, having the 
start of him, moves towards London; and Essex, nettled to be both beaten in 
fight and outdone in conduct, decamps, and follows the king. 

The Parliament, and the Londoners too, were in a strange consternation at this 
mistake of their general; and had the king, whose great misfortune was always to 
follow precipitant advices,—had the king, I say, pushed on his first design, 
which he had formed with very good reason, and for which he had been dodging 
with Essex eight or ten days, viz., of marching directly to London, where he had 
a very great interest, and where his friends were not yet oppressed and 
impoverished, as they were afterwards, he had turned the scale of his affairs. 
And every man expected it; for the members began to shift for themselves, 
expresses were sent on the heels of one another to the Earl of Essex to hasten 


after the king, and, if possible, to bring him to a battle. Some of these letters fell 
into our hands, and we might easily discover that the Parliament were in the last 
confusion at the thoughts of our coming to London. Besides this, the city was in 
a worse fright than the House, and the great moving men began to go out of 
town. In short, they expected us, and we expected to come, but Providence for 
our ruin had otherwise determined it. 

Essex, upon news of the king’s march, and upon receipt of the Parliament’s 
letters, makes long marches after us, and on the 23rd of October reaches the 
village of Kineton, in Warwickshire. The king was almost as far as Banbury, and 
there calls a council of war. Some of the old officers that foresaw the advantage 
the king had, the concern the city was in, and the vast addition, both to the 
reputation of his forces and the increase of his interest, it would be if the king 
could gain that point, urged the king to march on to London. Prince Rupert and 
the fresh colonels pressed for fighting, told the king it dispirited their men to 
march with the enemy at their heels; that the Parliament army was inferior to 
him by 6000 men, and fatigued with hasty marching; that as their orders were to 
fight, he had nothing to do but to post himself to advantage, and receive them to 
their destruction; that the action near Worcester had let them know how easy it 
was to deal with a rash enemy; and that ‘twas a dishonour for him, whose forces 
were so much superior, to be pursued by his subjects in rebellion. These and the 
like arguments prevailed with the king to alter his wiser measures and resolve to 
fight. Nor was this all; when a resolution of fighting was taken, that part of the 
advice which they who were for fighting gave, as a reason for their opinion, was 
forgot, and instead of halting and posting ourselves to advantage till the enemy 
came up, we were ordered to march back and meet them. 

Nay, so eager was the prince for fighting, that when, from the top of Edgehill, 
the enemy’s army was descried in the bottom between them and the village of 
Kineton, and that the enemy had bid us defiance, by discharging three cannons, 
we accepted the challenge, and answering with two shots from our army, we 
must needs forsake the advantages of the hills, which they must have mounted 
under the command of our cannon, and march down to them into the plain. I 
confess, I thought here was a great deal more gallantry than discretion; for it was 
plainly taking an advantage out of our own hands, and putting it into the hands 
of the enemy. An enemy that must fight, may always be fought with to 
advantage. My old hero, the glorious Gustavus Adolphus, was as forward to 
fight as any man of true valour mixed with any policy need to be, or ought to be; 
but he used to say, “An enemy reduced to a necessity of fighting is half beaten.” 

Tis true, we were all but young in the war; the soldiers hot and forward, and 
eagerly desired to come to hands with the enemy. But I take the more notice of it 


here, because the king in this acted against his own measures; for it was the king 
himself had laid the design of getting the start of Essex, and marching to 
London. His friends had invited him thither, and expected him, and suffered 
deeply for the omission; and yet he gave way to these hasty counsels, and 
suffered his judgment to be overruled by majority of voices; an error, I say, the 
King of Sweden was never guilty of. For if all the officers at a council of war 
were of a different opinion, yet unless their reasons mastered his judgment, their 
votes never altered his measures. But this was the error of our good, but 
unfortunate master, three times in this war, and particularly in two of the greatest 
battles of the time, viz., this of Edgehill, and that of Naseby. 

The resolution for fighting being published in the army, gave an universal joy 
to the soldiers, who expressed an extraordinary ardour for fighting. I remember 
my father talking with me about it, asked me what I thought of the approaching 
battle. I told him I thought the king had done very well; for at that time I did not 
consult the extent of the design, and had a mighty mind, like other rash people, 
to see it brought to a day, which made me answer my father as I did. “But,” said 
I, “sir, I doubt there will be but indifferent doings on both sides, between two 
armies both made up of fresh men, that have never seen any service.” My father 
minded little what I spoke of that; but when I seemed pleased that the king had 
resolved to fight, he looked angrily at me, and told me he was sorry I could see 
no farther into things. “I tell you,” says he hastily, “if the king should kill and 
take prisoners this whole army, general and all, the Parliament will have the 
victory; for we have lost more by slipping this opportunity of getting into 
London, than we shall ever get by ten battles.” I saw enough of this afterwards to 
convince me of the weight of what my father said, and so did the king too; but it 
was then too late. Advantages slipped in war are never recovered. 

We were now in a full march to fight the Earl of Essex. It was on Sunday 
morning the 24th of October 1642, fair weather overhead, but the ground very 
heavy and dirty. As soon as we came to the top of Edgehill, we discovered their 
whole army. They were not drawn up, having had two miles to march that 
morning, but they were very busy forming their lines, and posting the regiments 
as they came up. Some of their horse were exceedingly fatigued, having marched 
forty-eight hours together; and had they been suffered to follow us three or four 
days’ march farther, several of their regiments of horse would have been quite 
ruined, and their foot would have been rendered unserviceable for the present. 
But we had no patience. 

As soon as our whole army was come to the top of the hill, we were drawn up 
in order of battle. The king’s army made a very fine appearance; and indeed they 
were a body of gallant men as ever appeared in the field, and as well furnished at 


all points; the horse exceedingly well accoutred, being most of them gentlemen 
and volunteers, some whole regiments serving without pay; their horses very 
good and fit for service as could be desired. The whole army were not above 
18,000 men, and the enemy not 1000 over or under, though we had been told 
they were not above 12,000; but they had been reinforced with 4000 men from 
Northampton. The king was with the general, the Earl of Lindsey, in the main 
battle; Prince Rupert commanded the right wing, and the Marquis of Hertford, 
the Lord Willoughby, and several other very good officers the left. 

The signal of battle being given with two cannon shots, we marched in order 
of battalia down the hill, being drawn up in two lines with bodies of reserve; the 
enemy advanced to meet us much in the same form, with this difference only, 
that they had placed their cannon on their right, and the king had placed ours in 
the centre, before, or rather between two great brigades of foot. Their cannon 
began with us first, and did some mischief among the dragoons of our left wing; 
but our officers, perceiving the shot took the men and missed the horses, ordered 
all to alight, and every man leading his horse, to advance in the same order; and 
this saved our men, for most of the enemy’s shot flew over their heads. Our 
cannon made a terrible execution upon their foot for a quarter of an hour, and put 
them into great confusion, till the general obliged them to halt, and changed the 
posture of his front, marching round a small rising ground by which he avoided 
the fury of our artillery. 

By this time the wings were engaged, the king having given the signal of 
battle, and ordered the right wing to fall on. Prince Rupert, who, as is said, 
commanded that wing, fell on with such fury, and pushed the left wing of the 
Parliament army so effectually, that in a moment he filled all with terror and 
confusion. Commissary-General Ramsey, a Scotsman, a Low Country Soldier, 
and an experienced officer, commanded their left wing, and though he did all 
that an expert soldier, and a brave commander could do, yet ‘twas to no purpose; 
his lines were immediately broken, and all overwhelmed in a trice. Two 
regiments of foot, whether as part of the left wing, or on the left of the main 
body, I know not, were disordered by their own horse, and rather trampled to 
death by the horses, than beaten by our men; but they were so entirely broken 
and disordered, that I do not remember that ever they made one volley upon our 
men; for their own horse running away, and falling foul on these foot, were so 
vigorously followed by our men, that the foot never had a moment to rally or 
look behind them. The point of the left wing of horse were not so soon broken as 
the rest, and three regiments of them stood firm for some time. The dexterous 
officers of the other regiments taking the opportunity, rallied a great many of 
their scattered men behind them, and pieced in some troops with those 


regiments; but after two or three charges, which a brigade of our second line, 
following the prince, made upon them, they also were broken with the rest. 

I remember that at the great battle of Leipsic, the right wing of the Imperialists 
having fallen in upon the Saxons with like fury to this, bore down all before 
them, and beat the Saxons quite out of the field; upon which the soldiers cried, 
“Victoria, let us follow.” “No, no,” said the old General Tilly, “let them go, but 
let us beat the Swedes too, and then all’s our own.” Had Prince Rupert taken this 
method, and instead of following the fugitives, who were dispersed so 
effectually that two regiments would have secured them from rallying—I say, 
had he fallen in upon the foot, or wheeled to the left, and fallen in upon the rear 
of the enemy’s right wing of horse, or returned to the assistance of the left wing 
of our horse, we had gained the most absolute and complete victory that could 
be; nor had 1000 men of the enemy’s army got off. But this prince, who was full 
of fire, and pleased to see the rout of an enemy, pursued them quite to the town 
of Kineton, where indeed he killed abundance of their men, and some time also 
was lost in plundering the baggage. 

But in the meantime, the glory and advantage of the day was lost to the king, 
for the right wing of the Parliament horse could not be so broken. Sir William 
Balfour made a desperate charge upon the point of the king’s left, and had it not 
been for two regiments of dragoons who were planted in the reserve, had routed 
the whole wing, for he broke through the first line, and staggered the second, 
who advanced to their assistance, but was so warmly received by those 
dragoons, who came seasonably in, and gave their first fire on horseback, that 
his fury was checked, and having lost a great many men, was forced to wheel 
about to his own men; and had the king had but three regiments of horse at hand 
to have charged him, he had been routed. The rest of this wing kept their ground, 
and received the first fury of the enemy with great firmness; after which, 
advancing in their turn, they were at once masters of the Earl of Essex’s cannon. 
And here we lost another advantage; for if any foot had been at hand to support 
these horse, they had carried off the cannon, or turned it upon the main battle of 
the enemy’s foot, but the foot were otherwise engaged. The horse on this side 
fought with great obstinacy and variety of success a great while. Sir Philip 
Stapleton, who commanded the guards of the Earl of Essex, being engaged with 
a party of our Shrewsbury cavaliers, as we called them, was once in a fair way to 
have been cut off by a brigade of our foot, who, being advanced to fall on upon 
the Parliament’s main body, flanked Sir Philip’s horse in their way, and facing to 
the left, so furiously charged him with their pikes, that he was obliged to retire in 
great disorder, and with the loss of a great many men and horses. 

All this while the foot on both sides were desperately engaged, and coming 


close up to the teeth of one another with the clubbed musket and push of pike, 
fought with great resolution, and a terrible slaughter on both sides, giving no 
quarter for a great while; and they continued to do thus, till, as if they were tired, 
and out of wind, either party seemed willing enough to leave off, and take 
breath. Those which suffered most were that brigade which had charged Sir 
William Stapleton’s horse, who being bravely engaged in the front with the 
enemy’s foot, were, on the sudden, charged again in front and flank by Sir 
William Balfour’s horse and disordered, after a very desperate defence. Here the 
king’s standard was taken, the standard-bearer, Sir Edward Verney, being killed; 
but it was rescued again by Captain Smith, and brought to the king the same 
night, for which the king knighted the captain. 

This brigade of foot had fought all the day, and had not been broken at last, if 
any horse had been at hand to support them. The field began to be now clear; 
both armies stood, as it were, gazing at one another, only the king, having rallied 
his foot, seemed inclined to renew the charge, and began to cannonade them, 
which they could not return, most of their cannon being nailed while they were 
in our possession, and all the cannoniers killed or fled; and our gunners did 
execution upon Sir William Balfour’s troops for a good while. 

My father’s regiment being in the right with the prince, I saw little of the fight 
but the rout of the enemy’s left, and we had as full a victory there as we could 
desire, but spent too much time in it. We killed about 2000 men in that part of 
the action, and having totally dispersed them, and plundered their baggage, 
began to think of our fellows when ‘twas too late to help them. We returned, 
however, victorious to the king, just as the battle was over. The king asked the 
prince what news? He told him he could give his Majesty a good account of the 
enemy’s horse. “Ay, by G—d,” says a gentleman that stood by me, “and of their 
carts too.” That word was spoken with such a sense of the misfortune, and made 
such an impression on the whole army, that it occasioned some ill blood 
afterwards among us; and but that the king took up the business, it had been of 
ill consequence, for some person who had heard the gentleman speak it, 
informed the prince who it was, and the prince resenting it, spoke something 
about it in the hearing of the party when the king was present. The gentleman, 
not at all surprised, told his Highness openly he had said the words; and though 
he owned he had no disrespect for his Highness, yet he could not but say, if it 
had not been so, the enemy’s army had been better beaten. The prince replied 
something very disobliging; upon which the gentleman came up to the king, and 
kneeling, humbly besought his Majesty to accept of his commission, and to give 
him leave to tell the prince, that whenever his Highness pleased, he was ready to 
give him satisfaction. The prince was exceedingly provoked, and as he was very 


passionate, began to talk very oddly, and without all government of himself. The 
gentleman, as bold as he, but much calmer preserved his temper, but maintained 
his quarrel; and the king was so concerned, that he was very much out of humour 
with the prince about it. However, his Majesty, upon consideration, soon ended 
the dispute, by laying his commands on them both to speak no more of it for that 
day; and refusing the commission from the colonel, for he was no less, sent for 
them both next morning in private, and made them friends again. 

But to return to our story. We came back to the king timely enough to put the 
Earl of Essex’s men out of all humour of renewing the fight, and as I observed 
before, both parties stood gazing at one another, and our cannon playing upon 
them obliged Sir William Balfour’s horse to wheel off in some disorder, but they 
returned us none again, which, as we afterwards understood, was, as I said 
before, for want of both powder and gunners, for the cannoniers and firemen 
were killed, or had quitted their train in the fight, when our horse had possession 
of their artillery; and as they had spiked up some of the cannon, so they had 
carried away fifteen carriages of powder. 

Night coming on, ended all discourse of more fighting, and the king drew off 
and marched towards the hills. I know no other token of victory which the 
enemy had than their lying in the field of battle all night, which they did for no 
other reason than that, having lost their baggage and provisions, they had 
nowhere to go, and which we did not, because we had good quarters at hand. 

The number of prisoners and of the slain were not very unequal; the enemy 
lost more men, we most of quality. Six thousand men on both sides were killed 
on the spot, whereof, when our rolls were examined, we missed 2500. We lost 
our brave general the old Earl of Lindsey, who was wounded and taken prisoner, 
and died of his wounds; Sir Edward Stradling, Colonel Lundsford, prisoners; and 
Sir Edward Verney and a great many gentlemen of quality slain. On the other 
hand, we carried off Colonel Essex, Colonel Ramsey, and the Lord St John, who 
also died of his wounds; we took five ammunition waggons full of powder, and 
brought off about 500 horse in the defeat of the left wing, with eighteen 
standards and colours, and lost seventeen. 

The slaughter of the left wing was so great, and the flight so effectual, that 
several of the officers rid clear away, coasting round, and got to London, where 
they reported that the Parliament army was entirely defeated—all lost, killed, or 
taken, as if none but them were left alive to carry the news. This filled them with 
consternation for a while, but when other messengers followed, all was restored 
to quiet again, and the Parliament cried up their victory and sufficiently mocked 
God and their general with their public thanks for it. Truly, as the fight was a 
deliverance to them, they were in the right to give thanks for it; but as to its 


being a victory, neither side had much to boast of, and they less a great deal than 
we had. 

I got no hurt in this fight, and indeed we of the right wing had but little 
fighting; I think I had discharged my pistols but once, and my carabine twice, for 
we had more fatigue than fight; the enemy fled, and we had little to do but to 
follow and kill those we could overtake. I spoiled a good horse, and got a better 
from the enemy in his room, and came home weary enough. My father lost his 
horse, and in the fall was bruised in his thigh by another horse treading on him, 
which disabled him for some time, and at his request, by his Majesty’s consent, I 
commanded the regiment in his absence. 

The enemy received a recruit of 4000 men the next morning; if they had not, I 
believe they had gone back towards Worcester; but, encouraged by that 
reinforcement, they called a council of war, and had a long debate whether they 
could attack us again; but notwithstanding their great victory, they durst not 
attempt it, though this addition of strength made them superior to us by 3000 
men. 

The king indeed expected, that when these troops joined them they would 
advance, and we were preparing to receive them at a village called Aynho, 
where the headquarters continued three or four days; and had they really 
esteemed the first day’s work a victory, as they called it, they would have done 
it, but they thought not good to venture, but march away to Warwick, and from 
thence to Coventry. The king, to urge them to venture upon him, and come to a 
second battle, sits down before Banbury, and takes both town and castle; and 
two entire regiments of foot, and one troop of horse, quit the Parliament service, 
and take up their arms for the king. This was done almost before their faces, 
which was a better proof of a victory on our side, than any they could pretend to. 
From Banbury we marched to Oxford; and now all men saw the Parliament had 
made a great mistake, for they were not always in the right any more than we, to 
leave Oxford without a garrison. The king caused new regular works to be drawn 
round it, and seven royal bastions with ravelins and outworks, a double ditch, 
counterscarp, and covered way; all which, added to the advantage of its 
situation, made it a formidable place, and from this time it became our place of 
arms, and the centre of affairs on the king’s side. 

If the Parliament had the honour of the field, the king reaped the fruits of the 
victory; for all this part of the country submitted to him. Essex’s army made the 
best of their way to London, and were but in an ill condition when they came 
there, especially their horse. 

The Parliament, sensible of this, and receiving daily accounts of the progress 
we made, began to cool a little in their temper, abated of their first rage, and 


voted an address for peace; and sent to the king to let him know they were 
desirous to prevent the effusion of more blood, and to bring things to an 
accommodation, or, as they called it, a right understanding. 

I was now, by the king’s particular favour, summoned to the councils of war, 
my father continuing absent and ill; and now I began to think of the real grounds, 
and which was more, of the fatal issue of this war. I say, I now began it; for I 
cannot say that I ever rightly stated matters in my own mind before, though I had 
been enough used to blood, and to see the destruction of people, sacking of 
towns, and plundering the country; yet ‘twas in Germany, and among strangers; 
but I found a strange, secret and unaccountable sadness upon my spirits, to see 
this acting in my own native country. It grieved me to the heart, even in the rout 
of our enemies, to see the slaughter of them; and even in the fight, to hear a man 
cry for quarter in English, moved me to a compassion which I had never been 
used to; nay, sometimes it looked to me as if some of my own men had been 
beaten; and when I heard a soldier cry, “O God, I am shot,” I looked behind me 
to see which of my own troop was fallen. Here I saw myself at the cutting of the 
throats of my friends; and indeed some of my near relations. My old comrades 
and fellow-soldiers in Germany were some with us, some against us, as their 
opinions happened to differ in religion. For my part, I confess I had not much 
religion in me, at that time; but I thought religion rightly practised on both sides 
would have made us all better friends; and therefore sometimes I began to think, 
that both the bishops of our side, and the preachers on theirs, made religion 
rather the pretence than the cause of the war. And from those thoughts I 
vigorously argued it at the council of war against marching to Brentford, while 
the address for a treaty of peace from the Parliament was in hand: for I was for 
taking the Parliament by the handle which they had given us, and entering into a 
negotiation, with the advantage of its being at their own request. 

I thought the king had now in his hands an opportunity to make an honourable 
peace; for this battle of Edgehill, as much as they boasted of the victory to 
hearten up their friends, had sorely weakened their army, and discouraged their 
party too, which in effect was worse as to their army. The horse were 
particularly in an ill case, and the foot greatly diminished, and the remainder 
very sickly; but besides this, the Parliament were greatly alarmed at the progress 
we made afterward; and still fearing the king’s surprising them, had sent for the 
Earl of Essex to London, to defend them; by which the country was, as it were, 
defeated and abandoned, and left to be plundered; our parties overrun all places 
at pleasure. All this while I considered, that whatever the soldiers of fortune 
meant by the war, our desires were to suppress the exorbitant power of a party, 
to establish our king in his just and legal rights; but not with a design to destroy 


the constitution of government, and the being of Parliament. And therefore I 
thought now was the time for peace, and there were a great many worthy 
gentlemen in the army of my mind; and, had our master had ears to hear us, the 
war might have had an end here. 

This address for peace was received by the king at Maidenhead, whither this 
army was now advanced, and his Majesty returned answer by Sir Peter 
Killegrew, that he desired nothing more, and would not be wanting on his part. 
Upon this the Parliament name commissioners, and his Majesty excepting 
against Sir John Evelyn, they left him out, and sent others; and desired the king 
to appoint his residence near London, where the commissioners might wait upon 
him. Accordingly the king appointed Windsor for the place of treaty, and desired 
the treaty might be hastened. And thus all things looked with a favourable 
aspect, when one unlucky action knocked it all on the head, and filled both 
parties with more implacable animosities than they had before, and all hopes of 
peace vanished. 

During this progress of the king’s armies, we were always abroad with the 
horse ravaging the country, and plundering the Roundheads. Prince Rupert, a 
most active vigilant party man, and I must own, fitter for such than for a general, 
was never lying still, and I seldom stayed behind; for our regiment being very 
well mounted, he would always send for us, if he had any extraordinary design 
in hand. 

One time in particular he had a design upon Aylesbury, the capital of 
Buckinghamshire; indeed our view at first was rather to beat the enemy out of 
town and demolish their works, and perhaps raise some contributions on the rich 
country round it, than to garrison the place, and keep it; for we wanted no more 
garrisons, being masters of the field. 

The prince had 2500 horse with him in this expedition, but no foot; the town 
had some foot raised in the country by Mr Hampden, and two regiments of 
country militia, whom we made light of, but we found they stood to their tackle 
better than well enough. We came very early to the town, and thought they had 
no notice of us; but some false brother had given them the alarm, and we found 
them all in arms, the hedges without the town lined with musketeers, on that side 
in particular where they expected us, and two regiments of foot drawn up in 
view to support them, with some horse in the rear of all. 

The prince, willing, however, to do something, caused some of his horse to 
alight, and serve as dragoons; and having broken a way into the enclosures, the 
horse beat the foot from behind the hedges, while the rest who were alighted 
charged them in the lane which leads to the town. Here they had cast up some 
works, and fired from their lines very regularly, considering them as militia only, 


the governor encouraging them by his example; so that finding without some 
foot there would be no good to be done, we gave it over, and drew off; and so 
Aylesbury escaped a scouring for that time. 

I cannot deny but these flying parties of horse committed great spoil among 
the country people; and sometimes the prince gave a liberty to some cruelties 
which were not at all for the king’s interest; because it being still upon our own 
country, and the king’s own subjects, whom in all his declarations he protested 
to be careful of, it seemed to contradict all those protestations and declarations, 
and served to aggravate and exasperate the common people; and the king’s 
enemies made all the advantages of it that was possible, by crying out of twice as 
many extravagancies as were committed. 

Tis true, the king, who naturally abhorred such things, could not restrain his 
men, no, nor his generals, so absolutely as he would have done. The war, on his 
side, was very much da la volunteer; many gentlemen served him at their own 
charge, and some paid whole regiments themselves: sometimes also the king’s 
affairs were straiter than ordinary, and his men were not very well paid, and this 
obliged him to wink at their excursions upon the country, though he did not 
approve of them. And yet I must own, that in those parts of England where the 
war was hottest, there never was seen that ruin and depopulation, murders, and 
barbarities, which I have seen even among Protestant armies abroad, in Germany 
and other foreign parts of the world. And if the Parliament people had seen those 
things abroad, as I had, they would not have complained. 

The most I have seen was plundering the towns for provisions, drinking up 
their beer, and turning our horses into their fields, or stacks of corn; and 
sometimes the soldiers would be a little rude with the wenches; but alas! what 
was this to Count Tilly’s ravages in Saxony? Or what was our taking of 
Leicester by storm, where they cried out of our barbarities, to the sacking of 
New Brandenburg, or the taking of Magdeburg? In Leicester, of 7000 or 8000 
people in the town, 300 were killed; in Magdeburg, of 25,000 scarce 2700 were 
left, and the whole town burnt to ashes. I myself have seen seventeen or eighteen 
villages on fire in a day, and the people driven away from their dwellings, like 
herds of cattle. I do not instance these greater barbarities to justify lesser actions, 
which are nevertheless irregular; but I do say, that circumstances considered, this 
war was managed with as much humanity on both sides as could be expected, 
especially also considering the animosity of parties. 

But to return to the prince: he had not always the same success in these 
enterprises, for sometimes we came short home. And I cannot omit one pleasant 
adventure which happened to a party of ours, in one of these excursions into 
Buckinghamshire. The major of our regiment was soundly beaten by a party, 


which, as I may say, was led by a woman; and, if I had not rescued him, I know 
not but he had been taken prisoner by a woman. It seems our men had besieged 
some fortified house about Oxfordshire, towards Thame, and the house being 
defended by the lady in her husband’s absence, she had yielded the house upon a 
capitulation; one of the articles of which was, to march out with all her servants, 
soldiers, and goods, and to be conveyed to Thame. Whether she thought to have 
gone no farther, or that she reckoned herself safe there, I know not; but my 
major, with two troops of horse, meets with this lady and her party, about five 
miles from Thame, as we were coming back from our defeated attack of 
Aylesbury. We reckoned ourselves in an enemy’s country, and had lived a little 
at large, or at discretion, as ‘tis called abroad; and these two troops, with the 
major, were returning to our detachment from a little village, where, at the 
farmer’s house, they had met with some liquor, and truly some of his men were 
so drunk they could but just sit upon their horses. The major himself was not 
much better, and the whole body were but in a sorry condition to fight. Upon the 
road they meet this party; the lady having no design of fighting, and being, as 
she thought, under the protection of the articles, sounds a parley, and desired to 
speak with the officer. The major, as drunk as he was, could tell her, that by the 
articles she was to be assured no farther than Thame, and being now five miles 
beyond it, she was a fair enemy, and therefore demanded to render themselves 
prisoners. The lady seemed surprised, but being sensible she was in the wrong, 
offered to compound for her goods, and would have given him £300, and I think 
seven or eight horses. The major would certainly have taken it, if he had not 
been drunk; but he refused it, and gave threatening words to her, blustering in 
language which he thought proper to fright a woman, viz., that he would cut 
them all to pieces, and give no quarter, and the like. 

The lady, who had been more used to the smell of powder than he imagined, 
called some of her servants to her, and, consulting with them what to do, they all 
unanimously encouraged her to let them fight; told her it was plain that the 
commander was drunk, and all that were with him were rather worse than he, 
and hardly able to sit their horses; and that therefore one bold charge would put 
them all into confusion. In a word, she consented, and, as she was a woman, they 
desired her to secure herself among the waggons; but she refused, and told them 
bravely she would take her fate with them. In short, she boldly bade my major 
defiance, and that he might do his worst, since she had offered him fair, and he 
had refused it; her mind was altered now, and she would give him nothing, and 
bade his officer that parleyed longer with her be gone; so the parley ended. After 
this she gave him fair leave to go back to his men; but before he could tell his 
tale to them she was at his heels with all her men, and gave him such a home 


charge as put his men into disorder, and, being too drunk to rally, they were 
knocked down before they knew what to do with themselves, and in a few 
minutes more they took to a plain flight. But what was still worse, the men, 
being some of them very drunk, when they came to run for their lives fell over 
one another, and tumbled over their horses, and made such work that a troop of 
women might have beaten them all. In this pickle, with the enemy at his heels, I 
came in with him, hearing the noise. When I appeared the pursuers retreated, 
and, seeing what a condition my people were in, and not knowing the strength of 
the enemy, I contented myself with bringing them off without pursuing the 
other; nor could I ever hear positively who this female captain was. We lost 
seventeen or eighteen of our men, and about thirty horses; but when the 
particulars of the story was told us, our major was so laughed at by the whole 
army, and laughed at everywhere, that he was ashamed to show himself for a 
week or a fortnight after. 

But to return to the king: his Majesty, as I observed, was at Maidenhead 
addressed by the Parliament for peace, and Windsor being appointed for the 
place of treaty, the van of his army lay at Colebrook. In the meantime, whether it 
were true or only a pretence, but it was reported the Parliament general had sent 
a body of his troops, with a train of artillery, to Hammersmith, in order to fall 
upon some part of our army, or to take some advanced post, which was to the 
prejudice of our men; whereupon the king ordered the army to march, and, by 
the favour of a thick mist, came within half a mile of Brentford before he was 
discovered. There were two regiments of foot, and about 600 horse into the 
town, of the enemy’s best troops; these taking the alarm, posted themselves on 
the bridge at the west end of the town. The king attacked them with a select 
detachment of his best infantry, and they defended themselves with incredible 
obstinacy. I must own I never saw raw men, for they could not have been in 
arms above four months, act like them in my life. In short, there was no forcing 
these men, for, though two whole brigades of our foot, backed by our horse, 
made five several attacks upon them they could not break them, and we lost a 
great many brave men in that action. At last, seeing the obstinacy of these men, a 
party of horse was ordered to go round from Osterley; and, entering the town on 
the north side, where, though the horse made some resistance, it was not 
considerable, the town was presently taken. I led my regiment through an 
enclosure, and came into the town nearer to the bridge than the rest, by which 
means I got first into the town; but I had this loss by my expedition, that the foot 
charged me before the body was come up, and poured in their shot very 
furiously. My men were but in an ill case, and would not have stood much 
longer, if the rest of the horse coming up the lane had not found them other 


employment. When the horse were thus entered, they immediately dispersed the 
enemy’s horse, who fled away towards London, and falling in sword in hand 
upon the rear of the foot, who were engaged at the bridge, they were all cut in 
pieces, except about 200, who, scorning to ask quarter, desperately threw 
themselves into the river of Thames, where they were most of them drowned. 
The Parliament and their party made a great outcry at this attempt—that it was 
base and treacherous while in a treaty of peace; and that the king, having amused 
them with hearkening to a treaty, designed to have seized upon their train of 
artillery first, and, after that, to have surprised both the city of London and the 
Parliament. And I have observed since, that our historians note this action as 
contrary to the laws of honour and treaties, though as there was no cessation of 
arms agreed on, nothing is more contrary to the laws of war than to suggest it. 
That it was a very unhappy thing to the king and whole nation, as it broke off 
the hopes of peace, and was the occasion of bringing the Scots army in upon us, 
I readily acknowledge, but that there was anything dishonourable in it, I cannot 
allow. For though the Parliament had addressed to the king for peace, and such 
steps were taken in it as before, yet, as I have said, there was no proposals made 
on either side for a cessation of arms, and all the world must allow, that in such 
cases the war goes on in the field, while the peace goes on in the cabinet. And if 
the war goes on, admit the king had designed to surprise the city or Parliament, 
or all of them, it had been no more than the custom of war allows, and what they 
would have done by him if they could. The treaty of Westphalia, or peace of 
Munster, which ended the bloody wars of Germany, was a precedent for this. 
That treaty was actually negotiating seven years, and yet the war went on with 
all the vigour and rancour imaginable, even to the last. Nay, the very time after 
the conclusion of it, but before the news could be brought to the army, did he 
that was afterwards King of Sweden, Carolus Gustavus, take the city of Prague 
by surprise, and therein an inestimable booty. Besides, all the wars of Europe are 
full of examples of this kind, and therefore I cannot see any reason to blame the 
king for this action as to the fairness of it. Indeed, as to the policy of it, I can say 
little; but the case was this. The king had a gallant army, flushed with success, 
and things hitherto had gone on very prosperously, both with his own army and 
elsewhere; he had above 35,000 men in his own army, including his garrison left 
at Banbury, Shrewsbury, Worcester, Oxford, Wallingford, Abingdon, Reading, 
and places adjacent. On the other hand, the Parliament army came back to 
London in but a very sorry condition; for what with their loss in their victory, as 
they called it, at Edgehill, their sickness, and a hasty march to London, they were 
very much diminished, though at London they soon recruited them again. And 
this prosperity of the king’s affairs might encourage him to strike this blow, 


thinking to bring the Parliament to the better terms by the apprehensions of the 
superior strength of the king’s forces. 

But, however it was, the success did not equally answer the king’s 
expectation. The vigorous defence the troops posted at Brentford made as above, 
gave the Earl of Essex opportunity, with extraordinary application, to draw his 
forces out to Turnham Green. And the exceeding alacrity of the enemy was such, 
that their whole army appeared with them, making together an army of 24,000 
men, drawn up in view of our forces by eight o’clock the next morning. The city 
regiments were placed between the regular troops, and all together offered us 
battle, but we were not in a condition to accept it. The king indeed was 
sometimes of the mind to charge them, and once or twice ordered parties to 
advance to begin to skirmish, but upon better advice altered his mind, and indeed 
it was the wisest counsel to defer the fighting at that time. The Parliament 
generals were as unfixed in their resolutions, on the other side, as the king; 
sometimes they sent out parties, and then called them back again. One strong 
party of near 3000 men marched off towards Acton, with orders to amuse us on 
that side, but were countermanded. Indeed, I was of the opinion we might have 
ventured the battle, for though the Parliament’s army were more numerous, yet 
the city trained bands, which made up 4000 of their foot, were not much 
esteemed, and the king was a great deal stronger in horse than they. But the main 
reason that hindered the engagement, was want of ammunition, which the king 
having duly weighed, he caused the carriages and cannon to draw off first, and 
then the foot, the horse continuing to force the enemy till all was clear gone; and 
then we drew off too and marched to Kingston, and the next day to Reading. 

Now the king saw his mistake in not continuing his march for London, instead 
of facing about to fight the enemy at Edgehill. And all the honour we had gained 
in so many successful enterprises lay buried in this shameful retreat from an 
army of citizens’ wives; for truly that appearance at Turnham Green was gay, 
but not great. There was as many lookers-on as actors. The crowds of ladies, 
apprentices, and mob was so great, that when the parties of our army advanced, 
and as they thought, to charge, the coaches, horsemen, and crowd, that cluttered 
away to be out of harm’s way, looked little better than a rout. And I was 
persuaded a good home charge from our horse would have sent their whole army 
after them. But so it was, that this crowd of an army was to triumph over us, and 
they did it, for all the kingdom was carefully informed how their dreadful looks 
had frightened us away. 

Upon our retreat, the Parliament resent this attack, which they call 
treacherous, and vote no accommodation; but they considered of it afterwards, 
and sent six commissioners to the king with propositions. But the change of the 


scene of action changed the terms of peace, and now they made terms like 
conquerors, petition him to desert his army, and return to the Parliament, and the 
like. Had his Majesty, at the head of his army, with the full reputation they had 
before, and in the ebb of their affairs, rested at Windsor, and commenced a 
treaty, they had certainly made more reasonable proposals; but now the scabbard 
seemed to be thrown away on both sides. 

The rest of the winter was spent in strengthening parties and places, also in 
fruitless treaties of peace, messages, remonstrances, and paper war on both sides, 
and no action remarkable happened anywhere that I remember. Yet the king 
gained ground everywhere, and his forces in the north increased under the Earl 
of Newcastle; also my Lord Goring, then only called Colonel Goring, arrived 
from Holland, bringing three ships laden with arms and ammunition, and notice 
that the queen was following with more. Goring brought 4000 barrels of 
gunpowder, and 20,000 small arms; all which came very seasonably, for the king 
was in great want of them, especially the powder. Upon this recruit the Earl of 
Newcastle draws down to York, and being above 16,000 strong, made Sir 
Thomas Fairfax give ground, and retreat to Hull. 

Whoever lay still, Prince Rupert was always abroad, and I chose to go out 
with his Highness as often as I had opportunity, for hitherto he was always 
successful. About this time the prince being at Oxford, I gave him intelligence of 
a party of the enemy who lived a little at large, too much for good soldiers, about 
Cirencester. The prince, glad of the news, resolved to attack them, and though it 
was a wet season, and the ways exceeding bad, being in February, yet we 
marched all night in the dark, which occasioned the loss of some horses and men 
too, in sloughs and holes, which the darkness of the night had suffered them to 
fall into. We were a very strong party, being about 3000 horse and dragoons, and 
coming to Cirencester very early in the morning, to our great satisfaction the 
enemy were perfectly surprised, not having the least notice of our march, which 
answered our end more ways than one. However, the Earl of Stamford’s 
regiment made some resistance; but the town having no works to defend it, 
saving a slight breastwork at the entrance of the road, with a turnpike, our 
dragoons alighted, and forcing their way over the bellies of Stamford’s foot, they 
beat them from their defence, and followed them at their heels into the town. 
Stamford’s regiment was entirely cut in pieces, and several others, to the number 
of about 800 men, and the town entered without any other resistance. We took 
1200 prisoners, 3000 arms, and the county magazine, which at that time was 
considerable; for there was about 120 barrels of powder, and all things in 
proportion. 

I received the first hurt I got in this war at this action, for having followed the 


dragoons and brought my regiment within the barricado which they had gained, 
a musket bullet struck my horse just in the head, and that so effectually that he 
fell down as dead as a stone all at once. The fall plunged me into a puddle of 
water and daubed me; and my man having brought me another horse and cleaned 
me a little, I was just getting up, when another bullet struck me on my left hand, 
which I had just clapped on the horse’s main to lift myself into the saddle. The 
blow broke one of my fingers, and bruised my hand very much; and it proved a 
very painful hurt to me. For the present I did not much concer myself about it, 
but made my man tie it up close in my handkerchief, and led up my men to the 
market-place, where we had a very smart brush with some musketeers who were 
posted in the churchyard; but our dragoons soon beat them out there, and the 
whole town was then our own. We made no stay here, but marched back with all 
our booty to Oxford, for we knew the enemy were very strong at Gloucester, and 
that way. 

Much about the same time, the Earl of Northampton, with a strong party, set 
upon Lichfield, and took the town, but could not take the Close; but they beat a 
body of 4000 men coming to the relief of the town, under Sir John Gell, of 
Derbyshire, and Sir William Brereton, of Cheshire, and killing 600 of them, 
dispersed the rest. 

Our second campaign now began to open; the king marched from Oxford to 
relieve Reading, which was besieged by the Parliament forces; but General 
Fielding, Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Arthur Ashton being wounded, surrendered 
to Essex before the king could come up; for which he was tried by martial law, 
and condemned to die, but the king forbore to execute the sentence. This was the 
first town we had lost in the war, for still the success of the king’s affairs was 
very encouraging. This bad news, however, was overbalanced by an account 
brought the king at the same time, by an express from York, that the queen had 
landed in the north, and had brought over a great magazine of arms and 
ammunition, besides some men. Some time after this her Majesty, marching 
southward to meet the king, joined the army near Edgehill, where the first battle 
was fought. She brought the king 3000 foot, 1500 horse and dragoons, six pieces 
of cannon, 1500 barrels of powder, 12,000 small arms. 

During this prosperity of the king’s affairs his armies increased mightily in the 
western counties also. Sir William Waller, indeed, commanded for the 
Parliament in those parts too, and particularly in Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and 
Berkshire, where he carried on their cause but too fast; but farther west, Sir 
Nicholas Slanning, Sir Ralph Hopton, and Sir Bevil Grenvile had extended the 
king’s quarters from Cornwall through Devonshire, and into Somersetshire, 
where they took Exeter, Barnstaple, and Bideford; and the first of these they 


fortified very well, making it a place of arms for the west, and afterwards it was 
the residence of the queen. 

At last, the famous Sir William Waller and the king’s forces met, and came to 
a pitched battle, where Sir William lost all his honour again. This was at 
Roundway Down in Wiltshire. Waller had engaged our Comish army at 
Lansdown, and in a very obstinate fight had the better of them, and made them 
retreat to the Devizes. Sir William Hopton, however, having a good body of foot 
untouched, sent expresses and messengers one in the neck of another to the king 
for some horse, and the king being in great concern for that army, who were 
composed of the flower of the Comish men, commanded me to march with all 
possible secrecy, as well as expedition, with 1200 horse and dragoons from 
Oxford, to join them. We set out in the depth of the night, to avoid, if possible, 
any intelligence being given of our route, and soon joined with the Cornish 
army, when it was as soon resolved to give battle to Waller; and, give him his 
due, he was as forward to fight as we. As it is easy to meet when both sides are 
willing to be found, Sir William Waller met us upon Roundway Down, where 
we had a fair field on both sides, and room enough to draw up our horse. In a 
word, there was little ceremony to the work; the armies joined, and we charged 
his horse with so much resolution, that they quickly fled, and quitted the field; 
for we over-matched him in horse, and this was the entire destruction of their 
army. For the infantry, which outnumbered ours by 1500, were now at our 
mercy; some faint resistance they made, just enough to give us occasion to break 
into their ranks with our horse, where we gave time to our foot to defeat others 
that stood to their work, upon which they began to disband, and run every way 
they could; but our horse having surrounded them, we made a fearful havoc of 
them. 

We lost not about 200 men in this action; Waller lost about 4000 killed and 
taken, and as many dispersed that never returned to their colours. Those of foot 
that escaped got into Bristol, and Waller, with the poor remains of his routed 
regiments, got to London; so that it is plain some ran east, and some ran west, 
that is to say, they fled every way they could. 

My going with this detachment prevented my being at the siege of Bristol, 
which Prince Rupert attacked much about the same time, and it surrendered in 
three days. The Parliament questioned Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, the governor, 
and had him tried as a coward by a court-martial, and condemned to die, but 
suspended the execution also, as the king did the governor of Reading. I have 
often heard Prince Rupert say, they did Colonel Fiennes wrong in that affair; and 
that if the colonel would have summoned him, he would have demanded a 
passport of the Parliament, and have come up and convinced the court that 


Colonel Fiennes had not misbehaved himself, and that he had not a sufficient 
garrison to defend a city of that extent; having not above 1200 men in the town, 
excepting some of Waller’s runaways, most of whom were unfit for service, and 
without arms; and that the citizens in general being disaffected to him, and ready 
on the first occasion to open the gates to the king’s forces, it was impossible for 
him to have kept the city. “And when I had farther informed them,” said the 
prince, “of the measures I had taken for a general assault the next day, I am 
confident I should have convinced them that I had taken the city by storm, if he 
had not surrendered.” 

The king’s affairs were now in a very good posture, and three armies in the 
north, west, and in the centre, counted in the musters about 70,000 men besides 
small garrisons and parties abroad. Several of the lords, and more of the 
commons, began to fall off from the Parliament, and make their peace with the 
king; and the affairs of the Parliament began to look very ill. The city of London 
was their inexhaustible support and magazine, both for men, money, and all 
things necessary; and whenever their army was out of order, the clergy of their 
party in but one Sunday or two, would preach the young citizens out of their 
shops, the labourers from their masters, into the army, and recruit them on a 
sudden. And all this was still owing to the omission I first observed, of not 
marching to London, when it might have been so easily effected. 

We had now another, or a fairer opportunity, than before, but as ill use was 
made of it. The king, as I have observed, was in a very good posture; he had 
three large armies roving at large over the kingdom. The Cornish army, 
victorious and numerous, had beaten Waller, secured and fortified Exeter, which 
the queen had made her residence, and was there delivered of a daughter, the 
Princess Henrietta Maria, afterwards Duchess of Orleans, and mother of the 
Duchess Dowager of Savoy, commonly known in the French style by the title of 
Madam Royal. They had secured Salisbury, Sherborne Castle, Weymouth, 
Winchester, and Basing-house, and commanded the whole country, except 
Bridgewater and Taunton, Plymouth and Lynn; all which places they held 
blocked up. The king was also entirely master of all Wales, Monmouthshire, 
Cheshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and 
all the towns from Windsor up the Thames to Cirencester, except Reading and 
Henley; and of the whole Severn, except Gloucester. 

The Earl of Newcastle had garrisons in every strong place in the north, from 
Berwick-upon-Tweed to Boston in Lincolnshire, and Newark-upon-Trent, Hull 
only excepted, whither the Lord Fairfax and his son Sir Thomas were retreated, 
their troops being routed and broken, Sir Thomas Fairfax his baggage, with his 
lady and servants taken prisoners, and himself hardly scaping. 


And now a great council of war was held in the king’s quarters, what 
enterprise to go upon; and it happened to be the very same day when the 
Parliament were in a serious debate what should become of them, and whose 
help they should seek. And indeed they had cause for it; and had our counsels 
been as ready and well-grounded as theirs, we had put an end to the war in a 
month’s time. 

In this council the king proposed the marching to London, to put an end to the 
Parliament and encourage his friends and loyal subjects in Kent, who were ready 
to rise for him; and showed us letters from the Earl of Newcastle, wherein he 
offered to join his Majesty with a detachment of 4000 horse, and 8000 foot, if 
his Majesty thought fit to march southward, and yet leave forces sufficient to 
guard the north from any invasion. I confess, when I saw the scheme the king 
had himself drawn for this attempt, I felt an unusual satisfaction in my mind, 
from the hopes that he might bring this war to some tolerable end; for I 
professed myself on all occasions heartily weary with fighting with friends, 
brothers, neighbours, and acquaintance, and I made no question but this motion 
of the king’s would effectually bring the Parliament to reason. 

All men seemed to like the enterprise but the Earl of Worcester, who, on 
particular views for securing the country behind, as he called it, proposed the 
taking in the town of Gloucester and Hereford first. He made a long speech of 
the danger of leaving Massey, an active bold fellow, with a strong party in the 
heart of all the king’s quarters, ready on all occasions to sally out and surprise 
the neighbouring garrisons, as he had done Sudley Castle and others; and of the 
ease and freedom to all those western parts to have them fully cleared of the 
enemy. Interest presently backs this advice, and all those gentlemen whose 
estates lay that way, or whose friends lived about Worcester, Shrewsbury, 
Bridgnorth, or the borders, and who, as they said, had heard the frequent wishes 
of the country to have the city of Gloucester reduced, fell in with this advice, 
alleging the consequence it was for the commerce of the country to have the 
navigation of the Severn free, which was only interrupted by this one town from 
the sea up to Shrewsbury, &c. 

I opposed this, and so did several others. Prince Rupert was vehemently 
against it; and we both offered, with the troops of the country, to keep 
Gloucester blocked up during the king’s march for London, so that Massey 
should not be able to stir. 

This proposal made the Earl of Worcester’s party more eager for the siege 
than before, for they had no mind to a blockade which would leave the country 
to maintain the troops all the summer; and of all men the prince did not please 
them, for, he having no extraordinary character for discipline, his company was 


not much desired even by our friends. Thus, in an ill hour, ‘twas resolved to sit 
down before Gloucester. The king had a gallant army of 28,000 men whereof 
11,000 horse, the finest body of gentlemen that ever I saw together in my life; 
their horses without comparison, and their equipages the finest and the best in 
the world, and their persons Englishmen, which, I think, is enough to say of 
them. 

According to the resolution taken in the council of war, the army marched 
westward, and sat down before Gloucester the beginning of August. There we 
spent a month to the least purpose that ever army did. Our men received frequent 
affronts from the desperate sallies of an inconsiderable enemy. I cannot forbear 
reflecting on the misfortunes of this siege. Our men were strangely dispirited in 
all the assaults they gave upon the place; there was something looked like 
disaster and mismanagement, and our men went on with an ill will and no 
resolution. The king despised the place, and thinking to carry it sword in hand, 
made no regular approaches, and the garrison, being desperate, made therefore 
the greater slaughter. In this work our horse, who were so numerous and so fine, 
had no employment. Two thousand horse had been enough for this business, and 
the enemy had no garrison or party within forty miles of us, so that we had 
nothing to do but look on with infinite regret upon the losses of our foot. 

The enemy made frequent and desperate sallies, in one of which I had my 
share. I was posted upon a parade, or place of arms, with part of my regiment, 
and part of Colonel Goring’s regiment of horse, in order to support a body of 
foot, who were ordered to storm the point of a breastwork which the enemy had 
raised to defend one of the avenues to the town. The foot were beat off with loss, 
as they always were; and Massey, the governor, not content to have beaten them 
from his works, sallies out with near 400 men, and falling in upon the foot as 
they were rallying under the cover of our horse, we put ourselves in the best 
posture we could to receive them. As Massey did not expect, I suppose, to 
engage with any horse, he had no pikes with him, which encouraged us to treat 
him the more rudely; but as to desperate men danger is no danger, when he 
found he must clear his hands of us, before he could despatch the foot, he faces 
up to us, fires but one volley of his small shot, and fell to battering us with the 
stocks of their muskets in such a manner that one would have thought they had 
been madmen. 

We at first despised this way of clubbing us, and charging through them, laid a 
great many of them upon the ground, and in repeating our charge, trampled more 
of them under our horses’ feet; and wheeling thus continually, beat them off 
from our foot, who were just upon the point of disbanding. Upon this they 
charged us again with their fire, and at one volley killed thirty-three or thirty- 


four men and horses; and had they had pikes with them, I know not what we 
should have done with them. But at last charging through them again, we 
divided them; one part of them being hemmed in between us and our own foot, 
were cut in pieces to a man; the rest as I understood afterwards, retreated into the 
town, having lost 300 of their men. 

In this last charge I received a rude blow from a stout fellow on foot with the 
butt end of his musket which perfectly stunned me, and fetched me off from my 
horse; and had not some near me took care of me, I had been trod to death by our 
own men. But the fellow being immediately killed, and my friends finding me 
alive, had taken me up, and carried me off some distance, where I came to 
myself again after some time, but knew little of what I did or said that night. 
This was the reason why I say I afterwards understood the enemy retreated; for I 
saw no more what they did then, nor indeed was I well of this blow for all the 
rest of the summer, but had frequent pains in my head, dizzinesses and 
swimming, that gave me some fears the blow had injured the skull; but it wore 
off again, nor did it at all hinder my attending my charge. 

This action, I think, was the only one that looked like a defeat given the 
enemy at this siege. We killed them near 300 men, as I have said, and lost about 
sixty of our troopers. 

All this time, while the king was harassing and weakening the best army he 
ever saw together during the whole war, the Parliament generals, or rather 
preachers, were recruiting theirs; for the preachers were better than drummers to 
raise volunteers, zealously exhorting the London dames to part with their 
husbands, and the city to send some of their trained bands to join the army for 
the relief of Gloucester; and now they began to advance towards us. 

The king hearing of the advance of Essex’s army, who by this time was come 
to Aylesbury, had summoned what forces he had within call, to join him; and 
accordingly he received 3000 foot from Somersetshire; and having battered the 
town for thirty-six hours, and made a fair breach, resolves upon an assault, if 
possible, to carry the town before the enemy came up. The assault was begun 
about seven in the evening, and the men boldly mounted the breach; but after a 
very obstinate and bloody dispute, were beaten out again by the besieged with 
great loss. 

Being thus often repulsed, and the Earl of Essex’s army approaching, the king 
calls a council of war, and proposed to fight Essex’s army. The officers of the 
horse were for fighting; and without doubt we were superior to him both in 
number and goodness of our horse, but the foot were not in an equal condition; 
and the colonels of foot representing to the king the weakness of their regiments, 
and how their men had been balked and disheartened at this cursed siege, the 


graver counsel prevailed, and it was resolved to raise the siege, and retreat 
towards Bristol, till the army was recruited. Pursuant to this resolution, the 5th of 
September, the king, having before sent away his heavy cannon and baggage, 
raised the siege, and marched to Berkeley Castle. The Earl of Essex came the 
next day to Birdlip Hills; and understanding by messengers from Colonel 
Massey, that the siege was raised, sends a recruit of 2500 men into the city, and 
followed us himself with a great body of horse. 

This body of horse showed themselves to us once in a large field fit to have 
entertained them in; and our scouts having assured us they were not above 4000, 
and had no foot with them, the king ordered a detachment of about the same 
number to face them. I desired his Majesty to let us have two regiments of 
dragoons with us, which was then 800 men in a regiment, lest there might be 
some dragoons among the enemy; which the king granted, and accordingly we 
marched, and drew up in view of them. They stood their ground, having, as they 
supposed, some advantage of the manner they were posted in, and expected we 
would charge them. The king, who did us the honour to command this party, 
finding they would not stir, calls me to him, and ordered me with the dragoons, 
and my own regiment, to take a circuit round by a village to a certain lane, where 
in their retreat they must have passed, and which opened to a small common on 
the flank; with orders, if they engaged, to advance and charge them in the flank. 
I marched immediately; but though the country about there was almost all 
enclosures, yet their scouts were so vigilant, that they discovered me, and gave 
notice to the body; upon which their whole party moved to the left, as if they 
intended to charge me, before the king with his body of horse could come. But 
the king was too vigilant to be circumvented so; and therefore his Majesty 
perceiving this, sends away three regiments of horse to second me, and a 
messenger before them, to order me to halt, and expect the enemy, for that he 
would follow with the whole body. 

But before this order reached me, I had halted for some time; for finding 
myself discovered, and not judging it safe to be entirely cut off from the main 
body, I stopped at the village, and causing my dragoons to alight, and line a thick 
hedge on my left, I drew up my horse just at the entrance into the village 
opening to a common. The enemy came up on the trot to charge me, but were 
saluted with a terrible fire from the dragoons out of the hedge, which killed them 
near 100 men. This being a perfect surprise to them, they halted, and just at that 
moment they received orders from their main body to retreat; the king at the 
same time appearing upon some heights in their rear, which obliged them to 
think of retreating, or coming to a general battle, which was none of their design. 

I had no occasion to follow them, not being in a condition to attack the whole 


body; but the dragoons coming out into the common, gave them another volley 
at a distance, which reached them effectually, for it killed about twenty of them, 
and wounded more; but they drew off, and never fired a shot at us, fearing to be 
enclosed between two parties, and so marched away to their general’s quarters, 
leaving ten or twelve more of their fellows killed, and about 180 horses. Our 
men, after the country fashion, gave them a shout at parting, to let them see we 
knew they were afraid of us. 

However, this relieving of Gloucester raised the spirits as well as the 
reputation of the Parliament forces, and was a great defeat to us; and from this 
time things began to look with a melancholy aspect, for the prosperous condition 
of the king’s affairs began to decline. The opportunities he had let slip were 
never to be recovered, and the Parliament, in their former extremity, having 
voted an invitation to the Scots to march to their assistance, we had now new 
enemies to encounter; and, indeed, there began the ruin of his Majesty’s affairs, 
for the Earl of Newcastle, not able to defend himself against the Scots on his 
rear, the Earl of Manchester in his front, and Sir Thomas Fairfax on his flank, 
was everywhere routed and defeated, and his forces obliged to quit the field to 
the enemy. 

About this time it was that we first began to hear of one Oliver Cromwell, 
who, like a little cloud, rose out of the east, and spread first into the north, till it 
shed down a flood that overwhelmed the three kingdoms. 

He first was a private captain of horse, but now commanded a regiment whom 
he armed cap-a-pie a la cuirassier; and, joining with the Earl of Manchester, the 
first action we heard of him that made him anything famous was about 
Grantham, where, with only his own regiment, he defeated twenty-four troops of 
horse and dragoons of the king’s forces; then, at Gainsborough, with two 
regiments, his own of horse and one of dragoons, where he defeated near 3000 
of the Earl of Newcastle’s men, killed Lieutenant-General Cavendish, brother to 
the Earl of Devonshire, who commanded them, and relieved Gainsborough; and 
though the whole army came in to the rescue, he made good his retreat to 
Lincoln with little loss; and the next week he defeated Sir John Henderson at 
Winceby, near Horncastle, with sixteen regiments of horse and dragoons, 
himself having not half that number; killed the Lord Widdrington, Sir Ingram 
Hopton, and several gentlemen of quality. Thus this firebrand of war began to 
blaze, and he soon grew a terror to the north; for victory attended him like a page 
of honour, and he was scarce ever known to be beaten during the whole war. 

Now we began to reflect again on the misfortune of our master’s counsels. 
Had we marched to London, instead of besieging Gloucester, we had finished 
the war with a stroke. The Parliament’s army was in a most despicable 


condition, and had never been recruited, had we not given them a month’s time, 
which we lingered away at this fatal town of Gloucester. But ‘twas too late to 
reflect; we were a disheartened army, but we were not beaten yet, nor broken. 
We had a large country to recruit in, and we lost no time but raised men apace. 
In the meantime his Majesty, after a short stay at Bristol, makes back again 
towards Oxford with a part of the foot and all the horse. 

At Cirencester we had a brush again with Essex; that town owed us a shrewd 
turn for having handled them coarsely enough before, when Prince Rupert seized 
the county magazine. I happened to be in the town that night with Sir Nicholas 
Crisp, whose regiment of horse quartered there with Colonel Spencer and some 
foot; my own regiment was gone before to Oxford. About ten at night, a party of 
Essex’s men beat up our quarters by surprise, just as we had served them before. 
They fell in with us, just as people were going to bed, and having beaten the out- 
guards, were gotten into the middle of the town before our men could get on 
horseback. Sir Nicholas Crisp, hearing the alarm, gets up, and with some of his 
clothes on, and some off, comes into my chamber. “We are all undone,” says he, 
“the Roundheads are upon us.” We had but little time to consult, but being in 
one of the principal inns in the town, we presently ordered the gates of the inn to 
be shut, and sent to all the inns where our men were quartered to do the like, 
with orders, if they had any back-doors, or ways to get out, to come to us. By 
this means, however, we got so much time as to get on horseback, and so many 
of our men came to us by back ways, that we had near 300 horse in the yards and 
places behind the house. And now we began to think of breaking out by a lane 
which led from the back side of the inn, but a new accident determined us 
another, though a worse way. 

The enemy being entered, and our men cooped up in the yards of the inns, 
Colonel Spencer, the other colonel, whose regiment of horse lay also in the 
town, had got on horseback before us, and engaged with the enemy, but being 
overpowered, retreated fighting, and sends to Sir Nicholas Crisp for help. Sir 
Nicholas, moved to see the distress of his friend, turning to me, says he, “What 
can we do for him?” I told him I thought ‘twas time to help him, if possible; 
upon which, opening the inn gates, we sallied out in very good order, about 300 
horse. And several of the troops from other parts of the town joining us, we 
recovered Colonel Spencer, and charging home, beat back the enemy to their 
main body. But finding their foot drawn up in the churchyard, and several 
detachments moving to charge us, we retreated in as good order as we could. 
They did not think fit to pursue us, but they took all the carriages which were 
under the convoy of this party, and laden with provisions and ammunition, and 
above 500 of our horse, the foot shifted away as well as they could. Thus we 


made off in a shattered condition towards Farringdon, and so to Oxford, and I 
was very glad my regiment was not there. 

We had small rest at Oxford, or indeed anywhere else; for the king was 
marched from thence, and we followed him. I was something uneasy at my 
absence from my regiment, and did not know how the king might resent it, 
which caused me to ride after them with all expedition. But the armies were 
engaged that very day at Newbury, and I came in too late. I had not behaved 
myself so as to be suspected of a wilful shunning the action; but a colonel of a 
regiment ought to avoid absence from his regiment in time of fight, be the 
excuse never so just, as carefully as he would a surprise in his quarters. The truth 
is, ‘twas an error of my own, and owing to two day’s stay I made at the Bath, 
where I met with some ladies who were my relations. And this is far from being 
an excuse; for if the king had been a Gustavus Adolphus, I had certainly 
received a check for it. 

This fight was very obstinate, and could our horse have come to action as 
freely as the foot, the Parliament army had suffered much more; for we had here 
a much better body of horse than they, and we never failed beating them where 
the weight of the work lay upon the horse. 

Here the city train-bands, of which there was two regiments, and whom we 
used to despise, fought very well. They lost one of their colonels, and several 
officers in the action; and I heard our men say, they behaved themselves as well 
as any forces the Parliament had. 

The Parliament cried victory here too, as they always did; and indeed where 
the foot were concerned they had some advantage; but our horse defeated them 
evidently. The king drew up his army in battalia, in person, and faced them all 
the next day, inviting them to renew the fight; but they had no stomach to come 
on again. 

It was a kind of a hedge fight, for neither army was drawn out in the field; if it 
had, ‘twould never have held from six in the morning to ten at night. But they 
fought for advantages; sometimes one side had the better, sometimes another. 
They fought twice through the town, in at one end, and out at the other; and in 
the hedges and lanes, with exceeding fury. The king lost the most men, his foot 
having suffered for want of the succour of their horse, who on two several 
occasions could not come at them. But the Parliament foot suffered also, and two 
regiments were entirely cut in pieces, and the king kept the field. 

Essex, the Parliament general, had the pillage of the dead, and left us to bury 
them; for while we stood all day to our arms, having given them a fair field to 
fight us in, their camp rabble stripped the dead bodies, and they not daring to 
venture a second engagement with us, marched away towards London. 


The king lost in this action the Earls of Carnarvon and Sunderland, the Lord 
Falkland, a French marquis and some very gallant officers, and about 1200 men. 
The Earl of Carnarvon was brought into an inn in Newbury, where the king 
came to see him. He had just life enough to speak to his Majesty, and died in his 
presence. The king was exceedingly concerned for him, and was observed to 
shed tears at the sight of it. We were indeed all of us troubled for the loss of so 
brave a gentleman, but the concern our royal master discovered, moved us more 
than ordinary. Everybody endeavoured to have the king out of the room, but he 
would not stir from the bedside, till he saw all hopes of life was gone. 

The indefatigable industry of the king, his servants and friends, continually to 
supply and recruit his forces, and to harass and fatigue the enemy, was such, that 
we should still have given a good account of the war had the Scots stood neuter. 
But bad news came every day out of the north; as for other places, parties were 
always in action. Sir William Waller and Sir Ralph Hopton beat one another by 
turns; and Sir Ralph had extended the king’s quarters from Launceston in 
Cornwall, to Farnham in Surrey, where he gave Sir William Waller a rub, and 
drove him into the castle. But in the north, the storm grew thick, the Scots 
advanced to the borders, and entered England in confederacy with the 
Parliament, against their king; for which the Parliament requited them afterwards 
as they deserved. 

Had it not been for this Scotch army, the Parliament had easily been reduced 
to terms of peace; but after this they never made any proposals fit for the king to 
receive. Want of success before had made them differ among themselves. Essex 
and Waller could never agree; the Earl of Manchester and the Lord Willoughby 
differed to the highest degree; and the king’s affairs went never the worse for it. 
But this storm in the north ruined us all; for the Scots prevailed in Yorkshire, and 
being joined with Fairfax, Manchester, and Cromwell, carried all before them; so 
that the king was obliged to send Prince Rupert, with a body of 4000 horse, to 
the assistance of the Earl of Newcastle, where that prince finished the 
destruction of the king’s interest, by the rashest and unaccountablest action in 
the world, of which I shall speak in its place. 

Another action of the king’s, though in itself no greater a cause of offence 
than the calling the Scots into the nation, gave great offence in general, and even 
the king’s own friends disliked it; and was carefully improved by his enemies to 
the disadvantage of the king, and of his cause. 

The rebels in Ireland had, ever since the bloody massacre of the Protestants, 
maintained a war against the English, and the Earl of Ormond was general and 
governor for the king. The king, finding his affairs pinch him at home, sends 
orders to the Earl of Ormond to consent to a cessation of arms with the rebels, 


and to ship over certain of his regiments hither to his Majesty’s assistance. ‘Tis 
true, the Irish had deserved to be very ill treated by the English; but while the 
Parliament pressed the king with a cruel and unnatural war at home, and called 
in an army out of Scotland to support their quarrel with their king, I could never 
be convinced, that it was such a dishonourable action for the king to suspend the 
correction of his Irish rebels till he was in a capacity to do it with safety to 
himself; or to delay any farther assistance to preserve himself at home; and the 
troops he recalled being his own, it was no breach of his honour to make use of 
them, since he now wanted them for his own security against those who fought 
against him at home. 

But the king was persuaded to make one step farther, and that, I confess, was 
unpleasing to us all; and some of his best and most faithful servants took the 
freedom to speak plainly to him of it; and that was bringing some regiments of 
the Irish themselves over. This cast, as we thought, an odium upon our whole 
nation, being some of those very wretches who had dipped their hands in the 
innocent blood of the Protestants, and, with unheard-of butcheries, had 
massacred so many thousands of English in cool blood. 

Abundance of gentlemen forsook the king upon this score; and seeing they 
could not brook the fighting in conjunction with this wicked generation, came 
into the declaration of the Parliament, and making composition for their estates, 
lived retired lives all the rest of war, or went abroad. 

But as exigences and necessities oblige us to do things which at other times 
we would not do, and is, as to man, some excuse for such things; so I cannot but 
think the guilt and dishonour of such an action must lie, very much of it, at least, 
at their doors, who drove the king to these necessities and distresses, by calling 
in an army of his own subjects whom he had not injured, but had complied with 
them in everything, to make war upon him without any provocation. 

As to the quarrel between the king and his Parliament, there may something be 
said on both sides; and the king saw cause himself to disown and dislike some 
things he had done, which the Parliament objected against, such as levying 
money without consent of Parliament, infractions on their privileges, and the 
like. Here, I say, was some room for an argument at least, and concessions on 
both sides were needful to come to a peace. But for the Scots, all their demands 
had been answered, all their grievances had been redressed, they had made 
articles with their sovereign, and he had performed those articles; their capital 
enemy Episcopacy was abolished; they had not one thing to demand of the king 
which he had not granted. And therefore they had no more cause to take up arms 
against their sovereign than they had against the Grand Seignior. But it must for 
ever lie against them as a brand of infamy, and as a reproach on their whole 


nation that, purchased by the Parliament’s money, they sold their honesty, and 
rebelled against their king for hire; and it was not many years before, as I have 
said already, they were fully paid the wages of their unrighteousness, and 
chastised for their treachery by the very same people whom they thus basely 
assisted. Then they would have retrieved it, if it had not been too late. 

But I could not but accuse this age of injustice and partiality, who while they 
reproached the king for his cessation of arms with the Irish rebels, and not 
prosecuting them with the utmost severity, though he was constrained by the 
necessities of the war to do it, could yet, at the same time, justify the Scots 
taking up arms in a quarrel they had no concern in, and against their own king, 
with whom they had articled and capitulated, and who had so punctually 
complied with all their demands, that they had no claim upon him, no grievances 
to be redressed, no oppression to cry out of, nor could ask anything of him which 
he had not granted. 

But as no action in the world is so vile, but the actors can cover with some 
specious pretence, so the Scots now passing into England publish a declaration 
to justify their assisting the Parliament. To which I shall only say, in my opinion, 
it was no justification at all; for admit the Parliament’s quarrel had been never so 
just, it could not be just in them to aid them, because ‘twas against their own 
king too, to whom they had sworn allegiance, or at least had crowned him, and 
thereby had recognised his authority. For if maladministration be, according to 
Prynne’s doctrine, or according to their own Buchanan, a sufficient reason for 
subjects to take up arms against their prince, the breach of his coronation oath 
being supposed to dissolve the oath of allegiance, which however I cannot 
believe; yet this can never be extended to make it lawful, that because a king of 
England may, by maladministration, discharge the subjects of England from 
their allegiance, that therefore the subjects of Scotland may take up arms against 
the King of Scotland, he having not infringed the compact of government as to 
them, and they having nothing to complain of for themselves. Thus I thought 
their own arguments were against them, and Heaven seemed to concur with it; 
for although they did carry the cause for the English rebels, yet the most of them 
left their bones here in the quarrel. 

But what signifies reason to the drum and the trumpet! The Parliament had the 
supreme argument with those men, viz., the money; and having accordingly 
advanced a good round sum, upon payment of this (for the Scots would not stir a 
foot without it) they entered England on the 15th of January 1643[-4], with an 
army of 12,000 men, under the command of old Leslie, now Earl of Leven, an 
old soldier of great experience, having been bred to arms from a youth in the 
service of the Prince of Orange. 


The Scots were no sooner entered England but they were joined by all the 
friends to the Parliament party in the north; and first, Colonel Grey, brother to 
the Lord Grey, joined them with a regiment of horse, and several out of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, and so they advanced to Newcastle, which they 
summon to surrender. The Earl of Newcastle, who rather saw than was able to 
prevent this storm, was in Newcastle, and did his best to defend it; but the Scots, 
increased by this time to above 20,000, lay close siege to the place, which was 
but meanly fortified, and having repulsed the garrison upon several sallies, and 
pressing the place very close, after a siege of twelve days, or thereabouts, they 
enter the town sword in hand. The Earl of Newcastle got away, and afterwards 
gathered what forces together he could, but [was] not strong enough to hinder 
the Scots from advancing to Durham, which he quitted to them, nor to hinder the 
conjunction of the Scots with the forces of Fairfax, Manchester, and Cromwell. 
Whereupon the earl, seeing all things thus going to wreck, he sends his horse 
away, and retreats with his foot into York, making all necessary preparations for 
a vigorous defence there, in case he should be attacked, which he was pretty sure 
of, as indeed afterwards happened. York was in a very good posture of defence, 
the fortifications very regular, and exceeding strong; well furnished with 
provisions, and had now a garrison of 12,000 men in it. The governor under the 
Earl of Newcastle was Sir Thomas Glemham, a good soldier, and a gentleman 
brave enough. 

The Scots, as I have said, having taken Durham, Tynemouth Castle, and 
Sunderland, and being joined by Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had taken Selby, 
resolve, with their united strength, to besiege York; but when they came to view 
the city, and saw a plan of the works, and had intelligence of the strength of the 
garrison, they sent expresses to Manchester and Cromwell for help, who came 
on, and joined them with 9000, making together about 30,000 men, rather more 
than less. 

Now had the Earl of Newcastle’s repeated messengers convinced the king that 
it was absolutely necessary to send some forces to his assistance, or else all 
would be lost in the north. Whereupon Prince Rupert was detached, with orders 
first to go into Lancashire and relieve Lathom House, defended by the brave 
Countess of Derby, and then, taking all the forces he could collect in Cheshire, 
Lancashire, and Yorkshire, to march to relieve York. 

The prince marched from Oxford with but three regiments of horse and one of 
dragoons, making in all about 2800 men. The colonels of horse were Colonel 
Charles Goring, the Lord Byron, and myself; the dragoons were of Colonel 
Smith. In our march we were joined by a regiment of horse from Banbury, one 
of dragoons from Bristol, and three regiments of horse from Chester, so that 


when we came into Lancashire we were about 5000 horse and dragoons. These 
horse we received from Chester were those who, having been at the siege of 
Nantwich, were obliged to raise the siege by Sir Thomas Fairfax; and the foot 
having yielded, the horse made good their retreat to Chester, being about 2000, 
of whom three regiments now joined us. We received also 2000 foot from West 
Chester, and 2000 more out of Wales, and with this strength we entered 
Lancashire. We had not much time to spend, and a great deal of work to do. 

Bolton and Liverpool felt the first fury of our prince; at Bolton, indeed, he had 
some provocation, for here we were like to be beaten off. When first the prince 
came to the town, he sent a summons to demand the town for the king, but 
received no answer but from their guns, commanding the messenger to keep off 
at his peril. They had raised some works about the town, and having by their 
intelligence learnt that we had no artillery, and were only a flying party (so they 
called us), they contemned the summons, and showed themselves upon their 
ramparts, ready for us. The prince was resolved to humble them, if possible, and 
takes up his quarters close to the town. In the evening he orders me to advance 
with one regiment of dragoons and my horse, to bring them off, if occasion was, 
and to post myself as near as possible I could to the lines, yet so as not to be 
discovered; and at the same time, having concluded what part of the works to 
fall upon, he draws up his men on two other sides, as if he would storm them 
there; and, on a signal, I was to begin the real assault on my side with my 
dragoons. 

I had got so near the town with my dragoons, making them creep upon their 
bellies a great way, that we could hear the soldiers talk on the walls, when the 
prince, believing one regiment would be too few, sends me word that he had 
ordered a regiment of foot to help, and that I should not discover myself till they 
were come up to me. This broke our measures, for the march of this regiment 
was discovered by the enemy, and they took the alarm. Upon this I sent to the 
prince, to desire he would put off the storm for that night, and I would answer 
for it the next day; but the prince was impatient, and sent orders we should fall 
on as soon as the foot came up to us. The foot marched out of the way, missed 
us, and fell in with a road that leads to another part of the town; and being not 
able to find us, make an attack upon the town themselves; but the defendants, 
being ready for them, received them very warmly, and beat them off with great 
loss. 

I was at a loss now what to do; for hearing the guns, and by the noise knowing 
it was an assault upon the town, I was very uneasy to have my share in it; but as 
I had learnt under the King of Sweden punctually to adhere to the execution of 
orders, and my orders being to lie still till the foot came up with me, I would not 


stir if I had been sure to have done never so much service; but, however, to 
satisfy myself, I sent to the prince to let him know that I continued in the same 
place expecting the foot, and none being yet come, I desired farther orders. The 
prince was a little amazed at this, and finding there must be some mistake, came 
galloping away in the dark to the place and drew off the men, which was no hard 
matter, for they were willing enough to give it over. 

As for me, the prince ordered me to come off so privately as not to be 
discovered, if possible, which I effectually did; and so we were balked for that 
night. The next day the prince fell on upon another quarter with three regiments 
of foot, but was beaten off with loss, and the like a third time. At last the prince 
resolved to carry it, doubled his numbers, and, renewing the attack with fresh 
men, the foot entered the town over their works, killing in the first heat of the 
action all that came in their way; some of the foot at the same time letting in the 
horse, and so the town was entirely won. There was about 600 of the enemy 
killed, and we lost above 400 in all, which was owing to the foolish mistakes we 
made. Our men got some plunder here, which the Parliament made a great noise 
about; but it was their due, and they bought it dear enough. 

Liverpool did not cost us so much, nor did we get so much by it, the people 
having sent their women and children and best goods on board the ships in the 
road; and as we had no boats to board them with, we could not get at them. Here, 
as at Bolton, the town and fort was taken by storm, and the garrison were many 
of them cut in pieces, which, by the way, was their own faults. 

Our next step was Lathom House, which the Countess of Derby had gallantly 
defended above eighteen weeks against the Parliament forces; and this lady not 
only encouraged her men by her cheerful and noble maintenance of them, but by 
examples of her own undaunted spirit, exposing herself upon the walls in the 
midst of the enemy’s shot, would be with her men in the greatest dangers; and 
she well deserved our care of her person, for the enemy were prepared to use her 
very rudely if she fell into their hands. 

Upon our approach the enemy drew off, and the prince not only effectually 
relieved this vigorous lady, but left her a good quantity of all sorts of 
ammunition, three great guns, 500 arms, and 200 men, commanded by a major, 
as her extraordinary guard. 

Here the way being now opened, and our success answering our expectation, 
several bodies of foot came in to us from Westmoreland and from Cumberland; 
and here it was that the prince found means to surprise the town of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, which was recovered for the king by the management of the mayor 
of the town, and some loyal gentlemen of the county, and a garrison placed there 
again for the king. 


But our main design being the relief of York, the prince advanced that way 
apace, his army still increasing; and being joined by the Lord Goring from 
Richmondshire with 4000 horse, which were the same the Earl of Newcastle had 
sent away when he threw himself into York with the infantry, we were now 
18,000 effective men, whereof 10,000 horse and dragoons; so the prince, full of 
hopes, and his men in good heart, boldly marched directly for York. 

The Scots, as much surprised at the taking of Newcastle as at the coming of 
their enemy, began to inquire which way they should get home, if they should be 
beaten; and calling a council of war, they all agreed to raise the siege. The 
prince, who drew with him a great train of carriages charged with provision and 
ammunition for the relief of the city, like a wary general, kept at a distance from 
the enemy, and fetching a great compass about, brings all safe into the city, and 
enters into York himself with all his army. 

No action of this whole war had gained the prince so much honour, or the 
king’s affairs so much advantage, as this, had the prince but had the power to 
have restrained his courage after this, and checked his fatal eagerness for 
fighting. Here was a siege raised, the reputation of the enemy justly stirred, a 
city relieved, and furnished with all things necessary in the face of an army 
superior in a number by near 10,000 men, and commanded by a triumvirate of 
Generals Leven, Fairfax, and Manchester. Had the prince but remembered the 
proceeding of the great Duke of Parma at the relief of Paris, he would have seen 
the relieving the city was his business; ‘twas the enemy’s business to fight if 
possible, ‘twas his to avoid it; for, having delivered the city, and put the disgrace 
of raising the siege upon the enemy, he had nothing further to do but to have 
waited till he had seen what course the enemy would take, and taken his further 
measures from their motion. 

But the prince, a continual friend to precipitant counsels, would hear no 
advice. I entreated him not to put it to the hazard; I told him that he ought to 
consider if he lost the day he lost the kingdom, and took the crown off from the 
king’s head. I put him in mind that it was impossible those three generals should 
continue long together; and that if they did, they would not agree long in their 
counsels, which would be as well for us as their separating. “Twas plain 
Manchester and Cromwell must return to the associated counties, who would not 
suffer them to stay, for fear the king should attempt them. That he could subsist 
well enough, having York city and river at his back; but the Scots would eat up 
the country, make themselves odious, and dwindle away to nothing, if he would 
but hold them at bay a little. Other general officers were of the same mind; but 
all I could say, or they either, to a man deaf to anything but his own courage, 
signified nothing. He would draw out and fight; there was no persuading him to 


the contrary, unless a man would run the risk of being upbraided with being a 
coward, and afraid of the work. The enemy’s army lay on a large common, 
called Marston Moor, doubtful what to do. Some were for fighting the prince, 
the Scots were against it, being uneasy at having the garrison of Newcastle at 
their backs; but the prince brought their councils of war to a result, for he let 
them know they must fight him, whether they would or no; for the prince being, 
as before, 18,000 men, and the Earl of Newcastle having joined him with 8000 
foot out of the city, were marched in quest of the enemy, had entered the moor in 
view of their army, and began to draw up in order of battle; but the night coming 
on, the armies only viewed each other at a distance for that time. We lay all night 
upon our arms, and with the first of the day were in order of battle; the enemy 
was getting ready, but part of Manchester’s men were not in the field, but lay 
about three miles off, and made a hasty march to come up. 

The prince’s army was exceedingly well managed; he himself commanded the 
left wing, the Earl of Newcastle the right wing; and the Lord Goring, as general 
of the foot, assisted by Major-General Porter and Sir Charles Lucas, led the main 
battle. I had prevailed with the prince, according to the method of the King of 
Sweden, to place some small bodies of musketeers in the intervals of his horse, 
in the left wing, but could not prevail upon the Earl of Newcastle to do it in the 
right, which he afterwards repented. In this posture we stood facing the enemy, 
expecting they would advance to us, which at last they did; and the prince began 
the day by saluting them with his artillery, which, being placed very well, galled 
them terribly for a quarter of an hour. They could not shift their front, so they 
advanced the hastier to get within our great guns, and consequently out of their 
danger, which brought the fight the sooner on. 

The enemy’s army was thus ordered; Sir Thomas Fairfax had the right wing, 
in which was the Scots horse, and the horse of his own and his father’s army; 
Cromwell led the left wing, with his own and the Earl of Manchester’s horse, 
and the three generals, Leslie, old Fairfax, and Manchester, led the main battle. 

The prince, with our left wing, fell on first, and, with his usual fury, broke like 
a clap of thunder into the right wing of the Scots horse, led by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and, as nothing could stand in his way, he broke through and through 
them, and entirely routed them, pursuing them quite out of the field. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, with a regiment of lances, and about 500 of his own horse, made good 
the ground for some time; but our musketeers, which, as I said, were such an 
unlooked-for sort of an article in a fight among the horse, that those lances, 
which otherwise were brave fellows, were mowed down with their shot, and all 
was put into confusion. Sir Thomas Fairfax was wounded in the face, his brother 
killed, and a great slaughter was made of the Scots, to whom I confess we 


showed no favour at all. 

While this was doing on our left, the Lord Goring with the main battle charged 
the enemy’s foot; and particularly one brigade commanded by Major-General 
Porter, being mostly pikemen, not regarding the fire of the enemy, charged with 
that fury in a close body of pikes, that they overturned all that came in their way, 
and breaking into the middle of the enemy’s foot, filled all with terror and 
confusion, insomuch that the three generals, thinking all had been lost, fled, and 
quitted the field. 

But matters went not so well with that always unfortunate gentleman the Earl 
of Newcastle and our right wing of horse; for Cromwell charged the Earl of 
Newcastle with a powerful body of horse. And though the earl, and those about 
him, did what men could do, and behaved themselves with all possible gallantry, 
yet there was no withstanding Cromwell’s horse, but, like Prince Rupert, they 
bore down all before them. And now the victory was wrung out of our hands by 
our own gross miscarriage; for the prince, as ‘twas his custom, too eager in the 
chase of the enemy, was gone and could not be heard of. The foot in the centre, 
the right wing of the horse being routed by Cromwell, was left, and without the 
guard of his horse; Cromwell having routed the Earl of Newcastle, and beaten 
him quite out of the field, and Sir Thomas Fairfax rallying his dispersed troops, 
they fall all together upon the foot. General Lord Goring, like himself, fought 
like a lion, but, forsaken of his horse, was hemmed in on all sides, and 
overthrown; and an hour after this, the prince returning, too late to recover his 
friends, was obliged with the rest to quit the field to conquerors. 

This was a fatal day to the king’s affairs, and the risk too much for any man in 
his wits to run; we lost 4000 men on the spot, 3000 prisoners, among whom was 
Sir Charles Lucas, Major-General Porter, Major-General Tilyard, and about 170 
gentlemen of quality. We lost all our baggage, twenty-five pieces of cannon, 
3000 carriages, 150 barrels of powder, 10,000 arms. The prince got into York 
with the Earl of Newcastle, and a great many gentlemen; and 7000 or 8000 of 
the men, as well horse as foot. 

I had but very coarse treatment in this fight; for returning with the prince from 
the pursuit of the right wing, and finding all lost, I halted with some other 
officers, to consider what to do. At first we were for making our retreat in a 
body, and might have done so well enough, if we had known what had 
happened, before we saw ourselves in the middle of the enemy; for Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, who had got together his scattered troops, and joined by some of the left 
wing, knowing who we were, charged us with great fury. “Twas not a time to 
think of anything but getting away, or dying upon the spot; the prince kept on in 
the front, and Sir Thomas Fairfax by this charge cut off about three regiments of 


us from our body; but bending his main strength at the prince, left us, as it were, 
behind him, in the middle of the field of battle. We took this for the only 
opportunity we could have to get off, and joining together, we made across the 
place of battle in as good order as we could, with our carabines presented. In this 
posture we passed by several bodies of the enemy’s foot, who stood with their 
pikes charged to keep us off; but they had no occasion, for we had no design to 
meddle with them, but to get from them. 

Thus we made a swift march, and thought ourselves pretty secure; but our 
work was not done yet, for on a sudden we saw ourselves under a necessity of 
fighting our way through a great body of Manchester’s horse, who came 
galloping upon us over the moor. They had, as we suppose, been pursuing some 
of our broken troops which were fled before, and seeing us, they gave us a home 
charge. We received them as well as we could, but pushed to get through them, 
which at last we did with a considerable loss to them. However, we lost so many 
men, either killed or separated from us (for all could not follow the same way), 
that of our three regiments we could not be above 400 horse together when we 
got quite clear, and these were mixed men, some of one troop and regiment, 
some of another. Not that I believe many of us were killed in the last attack, for 
we had plainly the better of the enemy, but our design being to get off, some 
shifted for themselves one way and some another, in the best manner they could, 
and as their several fortunes guided them. Four hundred more of this body, as I 
afterwards understood, having broke through the enemy’s body another way, 
kept together, and got into Pontefract Castle, and 300 more made northward and 
to Skipton, where the prince afterwards fetched them off. 

These few of us that were left together, with whom I was, being now pretty 
clear of pursuit, halted, and began to inquire who and who we were, and what we 
should do; and on a short debate, I proposed we should make to the first garrison 
of the king’s that we could recover, and that we should keep together, lest the 
country people should insult us upon the roads. With this resolution we pushed 
on westward for Lancashire, but our misfortunes were not yet at an end. We 
travelled very hard, and got to a village upon the river Wharfe, near Wetherby. 
At Wetherby there was a bridge, but we understood that a party from Leeds had 
secured the town and the post, in order to stop the flying Cavaliers, and that 
‘twould be very hard to get through there, though, as we understood afterwards, 
there were no soldiers there but a guard of the townsmen. In this pickle we 
consulted what course to take. To stay where we were till morning, we all 
concluded, would not be safe. Some advised to take the stream with our horses, 
but the river, which is deep, and the current strong, seemed to bid us have a care 
what we did of that kind, especially in the night. We resolved therefore to refresh 


ourselves and our horses, which indeed is more than we did, and go on till we 
might come to a ford or bridge, where we might get over. Some guides we had, 
but they either were foolish or false, for after we had rode eight or nine miles, 
they plunged us into a river at a place they called a ford, but ‘twas a very ill one, 
for most of our horses swam, and seven or eight were lost, but we saved the 
men. However, we got all over. 

We made bold with our first convenience to trespass upon the country for a 
few horses, where we could find them, to remount our men whose horses were 
drowned, and continued our march. But being obliged to refresh ourselves at a 
small village on the edge of Bramham Moor, we found the country alarmed by 
our taking some horses, and we were no sooner got on horseback in the morning, 
and entering on the moor, but we understood we were pursued by some troops of 
horse. There was no remedy but we must pass this moor; and though our horses 
were exceedingly tired, yet we pressed on upon a round trot, and recovered an 
enclosed country on the other side, where we halted. And here, necessity putting 
us upon it, we were obliged to look out for more horses, for several of our men 
were dismounted, and others’ horses disabled by carrying double, those who lost 
their horses getting up behind them. But we were supplied by our enemies 
against their will. 

The enemy followed us over the moor, and we having a woody enclosed 
country about us, where we were, I observed by their moving, they had lost sight 
of us; upon which I proposed concealing ourselves till we might judge of their 
numbers. We did so, and lying close in a wood, they passed hastily by us, 
without skirting or searching the wood, which was what on another occasion 
they would not have done. I found they were not above 150 horse, and 
considering, that to let them go before us, would be to alarm the country, and 
stop our design, I thought, since we might be able to deal with them, we should 
not meet with a better place for it, and told the rest of our officers my mind, 
which all our party presently (for we had not time for a long debate) agreed to. 

Immediately upon this I caused two men to fire their pistols in the wood, at 
two different places, as far asunder as I could. This I did to give them an alarm, 
and amuse them; for being in the lane, they would otherwise have got through 
before we had been ready, and I resolved to engage them there, as soon as ‘twas 
possible. After this alarm, we rushed out of the wood, with about a hundred 
horse, and charged them on the flank in a broad lane, the wood being on their 
right. Our passage into the lane being narrow, gave us some difficulty in our 
getting out; but the surprise of the charge did our work; for the enemy, thinking 
we had been a mile or two before, had not the least thoughts of this onset, till 
they heard us in the wood, and then they who were before could not come back. 


We broke into the lane just in the middle of them, and by that means divided 
them; and facing to the left, charged the rear. First our dismounted men, which 
were near fifty, lined the edge of the wood, and fired with their carabines upon 
those which were before, so warmly, that they put them into a great disorder. 
Meanwhile fifty more of our horse from the farther part of the wood showed 
themselves in the lane upon their front. This put them of the foremost party into 
a great perplexity, and they began to face about, to fall upon us who were 
engaged in the rear. But their facing about in a lane where there was no room to 
wheel, as one who understands the manner of wheeling a troop of horse must 
imagine, put them into a great disorder. Our party in the head of the lane taking 
the advantage of this mistake of the enemy, charged in upon them, and routed 
them entirely. 

Some found means to break into the enclosures on the other side of the lane, 
and get away. About thirty were killed, and about twenty-five made prisoners, 
and forty very good horses were taken; all this while not a man of ours was lost, 
and not above seven or eight wounded. Those in the rear behaved themselves 
better, for they stood our charge with a great deal of resolution, and all we could 
do could not break them; but at last our men who had fired on foot through the 
hedges at the other party, coming to do the like here, there was no standing it any 
longer. The rear of them faced about and retreated out of the lane, and drew up 
in the open field to receive and rally their fellows. We killed about seventeen of 
them, and followed them to the end of the lane, but had no mind to have any 
more fighting than needs must, our condition at that time not making it proper, 
the towns round us being all in the enemy’s hands, and the country but 
indifferently pleased with us; however, we stood facing them till they thought fit 
to march away. Thus we were supplied with horses enough to remount our men, 
and pursued our first design of getting into Lancashire. As for our prisoners, we 
let them off on foot. 

But the country being by this time alarmed, and the rout of our army 
everywhere known, we foresaw abundance of difficulties before us; we were not 
strong enough to venture into any great towns, and we were too many to be 
concealed in small ones. Upon this we resolved to halt in a great wood about 
three miles beyond the place where we had the last skirmish, and sent our scouts 
to discover the country, and learn what they could, either of the enemy or of our 
friends. 

Anybody may suppose we had but indifferent quarters here, either for 
ourselves or for our horses; but, however, we made shift to lie here two days and 
one night. In the interim I took upon me, with two more, to go to Leeds to learn 
some news; we were disguised like country ploughmen; the clothes we got at a 


farmer’s house, which for that particular occasion we plundered; and I cannot 
say no blood was shed in a manner too rash, and which I could not have done at 
another time; but our case was desperate, and the people too surly, and shot at us 
out of the window, wounded one man and shot a horse, which we counted as 
great a loss to us as a man, for our safety depended upon our horses. Here we got 
clothes of all sorts, enough for both sexes, and thus dressing myself up au 
paysan, with a white cap on my head, and a fork on my shoulder, and one of my 
comrades in the farmer’s wife’s russet gown and petticoat, like a woman, the 
other with an old crutch like a lame man, and all mounted on such horses as we 
had taken the day before from the country, away we go to Leeds by three several 
ways, and agreed to meet upon the bridge. My pretended country woman acted 
her part to the life, though the party was a gentleman of good quality, of the Earl 
of Worcester’s family; and the cripple did as well as he; but I thought myself 
very awkward in my dress, which made me very shy, especially among the 
soldiers. We passed their sentinels and guards at Leeds unobserved, and put up 
our horses at several houses in the town, from whence we went up and down to 
make our remarks. My cripple was the fittest to go among the soldiers, because 
there was less danger of being pressed. There he informed himself of the matters 
of war, particularly that the enemy sat down again to the siege of York; that 
flying parties were in pursuit of the Cavaliers; and there he heard that 500 horse 
of the Lord Manchester’s men had followed a party of Cavaliers over Bramham 
Moor, and that entering a lane, the Cavaliers, who were 1000 strong, fell upon 
them, and killed them all but about fifty. This, though it was a lie, was very 
pleasant to us to hear, knowing it was our party, because of the other part of the 
story, which was thus: That the Cavaliers had taken possession of such a wood, 
where they rallied all the troops of their flying army; that they had plundered the 
country as they came, taking all the horses they could get; that they had 
plundered Goodman Thomson’s house, which was the farmer I mentioned, and 
killed man, woman, and child; and that they were about 2000 strong. 

My other friend in woman’s clothes got among the good wives at an inn, 
where she set up her horse, and there she heard the same sad and dreadful 
tidings; and that this party was so strong, none of the neighbouring garrisons 
durst stir out; but that they had sent expresses to York, for a party of horse to 
come to their assistance. 

I walked up and down the town, but fancied myself so ill disguised, and so 
easy to be known, that I cared not to talk with anybody. We met at the bridge 
exactly at our time, and compared our intelligence, found it answered our end of 
coming, and that we had nothing to do but to get back to our men; but my cripple 
told me, he would not stir till he bought some victuals: so away he hops with his 


crutch, and buys four or five great pieces of bacon, as many of hung beef, and 
two or three loaves; and borrowing a sack at the inn (which I suppose he never 
restored), he loads his horse, and getting a large leather bottle, he filled that of 
aqua-vitae instead of small beer; my woman comrade did the like. I was uneasy 
in my mind, and took no care but to get out of the town; however, we all came 
off well enough; but ‘twas well for me that I had no provisions with me, as you 
will hear presently. 

We came, as I said, into the town by several ways, and so we went out; but 
about three miles from the town we met again exactly where we had agreed. I 
being about a quarter of a mile from the rest, I meets three country fellows on 
horseback; one had a long pole on his shoulder, another a fork, the third no 
weapon at all, that I saw. I gave them the road very orderly, being habited like 
one of their brethren; but one of them stopping short at me, and looking 
earnestly calls out, “Hark thee, friend,” says he, in a broad north-country tone, 
“whar hast thou thilk horse?” I must confess I was in the utmost confusion at the 
question, neither being able to answer the question, nor to speak in his tone; so I 
made as if I did not hear him, and went on. “Na, but ye’s not gang soa,” says the 
boor, and comes up to me, and takes hold of the horse’s bridle to stop me; at 
which, vexed at heart that I could not tell how to talk to him, I reached him a 
great knock on the pate with my fork, and fetched him off of his horse, and then 
began to mend my pace. The other clowns, though it seems they knew not what 
the fellow wanted, pursued me, and finding they had better heels than I, I saw 
there was no remedy but to make use of my hands, and faced about. 

The first that came up with me was he that had no weapons, so I thought I 
might parley with him, and speaking as country-like as I could, I asked him what 
he wanted? “Thou’st knaw that soon,” says Yorkshire, “and ise but come at 
thee.” “Then keep awa’, man,” said I, “or ise brain thee.” By this time the third 
man came up, and the parley ended; for he gave me no words, but laid at me 
with his long pole, and that with such fury, that I began to be doubtful of him. I 
was loth to shoot the fellow, though I had pistols under my grey frock, as well 
for that the noise of a pistol might bring more people in, the village being on our 
rear, and also because I could not imagine what the fellow meant, or would have. 
But at last, finding he would be too many for me with that long weapon, and a 
hardy strong fellow, I threw myself off my horse, and running in with him, 
stabbed my fork into his horse. The horse being wounded, staggered awhile, and 
then fell down, and the booby had not the sense to get down in time, but fell with 
him. Upon which, giving him a knock or two with my fork, I secured him. The 
other, by this time, had furnished himself with a great stick out of a hedge, and 
before I was disengaged from the last fellow, gave me two such blows, that if the 


last had not missed my head and hit me on the shoulder, I had ended the fight 
and my life together. “T'was time to look about me now, for this was a madman. I 
defended myself with my fork, but ‘twould not do. At last, in short, I was forced 
to pistol him and get on horseback again, and with all the speed I could make, 
get away to the wood to our men. 

If my two fellow-spies had not been behind, I had never known what was the 
meaning of this quarrel of the three countrymen, but my cripple had all the 
particulars. For he being behind us, as I have already observed, when he came up 
to the first fellow who began the fray, he found him beginning to come to 
himself. So he gets off, and pretends to help him, and sets him up upon his 
breech, and being a very merry fellow, talked to him: “Well, and what’s the 
matter now?” says he to him. “Ah, wae’s me,” says the fellow, “I is killed.” “Not 
quite, mon,” says the cripple. “Oh, that’s a fau thief,” says he, and thus they 
parleyed. My cripple got him on’s feet, and gave him a dram of his aqua-vitae 
bottle, and made much of him, in order to know what was the occasion of the 
quarrel. Our disguised woman pitied the fellow too, and together they set him up 
again upon his horse, and then he told him that that fellow was got upon one of 
his brother’s horses who lived at Wetherby. They said the Cavaliers stole him, 
but ‘twas like such rogues. No mischief could be done in the country, but ‘twas 
the poor Cavaliers must bear the blame, and the like, and thus they jogged on till 
they came to the place where the other two lay. The first fellow they assisted as 
they had done t’other, and gave him a dram out of the leather bottle, but the last 
fellow was past their care, so they came away. For when they understood that 
‘twas my horse they claimed, they began to be afraid that their own horses might 
be known too, and then they had been betrayed in a worse pickle than I, and 
must have been forced to have done some mischief or other to have got away. 

I had sent out two troopers to fetch them off, if there was any occasion; but 
their stay was not long and the two troopers saw them at a distance coming 
towards us, so they returned. 

I had enough of going for a spy, and my companions had enough of staying in 
the wood for other intelligences agreed with ours, and all concurred in this, that 
it was time to be going; however, this use we made of it, that while the country 
thought us so strong we were in the less danger of being attacked, though in the 
more of being observed; but all this while we heard nothing of our friends till the 
next day. We heard Prince Rupert, with about 1000 horse, was at Skipton, and 
from thence marched away to Westmoreland. 

We concluded now we had two or three days’ time good; for, since 
messengers were sent to York for a party to suppress us, we must have at least 
two days’ march of them, and therefore all concluded we were to make the best 


of our way. Early in the moming, therefore, we decamped from those dull 
quarters; and as we marched through a village we found the people very civil to 
us, and the women cried out, “God bless them, ‘tis pity the Roundheads should 
make such work with such brave men,” and the like. Finding we were among our 
friends, we resolved to halt a little and refresh ourselves; and, indeed, the people 
were very kind to us, gave us victuals and drink, and took care of our horses. It 
happened to be my lot to stop at a house where the good woman took a great 
deal of pains to provide for us; but I observed the good man walked about with a 
cap upon his head, and very much out of order. I took no great notice of it, being 
very sleepy, and having asked my landlady to let me have a bed, I lay down and 
slept heartily. When I waked I found my landlord on another bed groaning very 
heavily. 

When I came downstairs, I found my cripple talking with my landlady; he was 
now out of his disguise, but we called him cripple still; and the other, who put on 
the woman’s clothes, we called Goody Thompson. As soon as he saw me, he 
called me out, “Do you know,” says he, “the man of the house you are quartered 
in?” “No, not I,” says I. “No; so I believe, nor they you,” says he; “if they did, 
the good wife would not have made you a posset, and fetched a white loaf for 
you.” “What do you mean?” says I. “Have you seen the man?” says he. “Seen 
him,” says I; “yes, and heard him too; the man’s sick, and groans so heavily,” 
says I, “that I could not lie upon the bed any longer for him.” “Why, this is the 
poor man,” says he, “that you knocked down with your fork yesterday, and I 
have had all the story out yonder at the next door.” I confess it grieved me to 
have been forced to treat one so roughly who was one of our friends, but to make 
some amends, we contrived to give the poor man his brother’s horse; and my 
cripple told him a formal story, that he believed the horse was taken away from 
the fellow by some of our men, and if he knew him again, if ‘twas his friend’s 
horse, he should have him. The man came down upon the news, and I caused six 
or seven horses, which were taken at the same time, to be shown him; he 
immediately chose the right; so I gave him the horse, and we pretended a great 
deal of sorrow for the man’s hurt, and that we had not knocked the fellow on the 
head as well as took away the horse. The man was so overjoyed at the revenge 
he thought was taken on the fellow, that we heard him groan no more. 

We ventured to stay all day at this town and the next night, and got guides to 
lead us to Blackstone Edge, a ridge of mountains which part this side of 
Yorkshire from Lancashire. Early in the morning we marched, and kept our 
scouts very carefully out every way, who brought us no news for this day. We 
kept on all night, and made our horses do penance for that little rest they had, 
and the next morming we passed the hills and got into Lancashire, to a town 


called Littlebrough, and from thence to Rochdale, a little market town. And now 
we thought ourselves safe as to the pursuit of enemies from the side of York. 
Our design was to get to Bolton, but all the county was full of the enemy in 
flying parties, and how to get to Bolton we knew not. At last we resolved to send 
a messenger to Bolton; but he came back and told us he had with lurking and 
hiding tried all the ways that he thought possible, but to no purpose, for he could 
not get into the town. We sent another, and he never returned, and some time 
after we understood he was taken by the enemy. At last one got into the town, 
but brought us word they were tired out with constant alarms, had been strictly 
blocked up, and every day expected a siege, and therefore advised us either to go 
northward where Prince Rupert and the Lord Goring ranged at liberty, or to get 
over Warrington Bridge, and so secure our retreat to Chester. 

This double direction divided our opinions. I was for getting into Chester, both 
to recruit myself with horses and with money, both which I wanted, and to get 
refreshment, which we all wanted; but the major part of our men were for the 
north. First they said there was their general, and ‘twas their duty to the cause, 
and the king’s interest obliged us to go where we could do best service; and 
there was their friends, and every man might hear some news of his own 
regiment, for we belonged to several regiments. Besides, all the towns to the left 
of us were possessed by Sir William Brereton, Warrington, and Northwich, 
garrisoned by the enemy, and a strong party at Manchester, so that ‘twas very 
likely we should be beaten and dispersed before we could get to Chester. These 
reasons, and especially the last, determined us for the north, and we had resolved 
to march the next morning, when other intelligence brought us to more speedy 
resolutions. We kept our scouts continually abroad to bring us intelligence of the 
enemy, whom we expected on our backs, and also to keep an eye upon the 
country; for, as we lived upon them something at large, they were ready enough 
to do us any ill turn, as it lay in their power. 

The first messenger that came to us was from our friends at Bolton, to inform 
us that they were preparing at Manchester to attack us. One of our parties had 
been as far as Stockport, on the edge of Cheshire, and was pursued by a party of 
the enemy, but got off by the help of the night. Thus, all things looked black to 
the south, we had resolved to march northward in the morning, when one of our 
scouts from the side of Manchester, assured us Sir Thomas Middleton, with 
some of the Parliament forces and the country troops, making above 1200 men, 
were on the march to attack us, and would certainly beat up our quarters that 
night. Upon this advice we resolved to be gone; and, getting all things in 
readiness, we began to march about two hours before night. And having gotten a 
trusty fellow for a guide, a fellow that we found was a friend to our side, he put a 


project into my head which saved us all for that time; and that was, to give out in 
the village that we were marched to Yorkshire, resolving to get into Pontefract 
Castle; and accordingly he leads us out of the town the same way we came in, 
and, taking a boy with him, he sends the boy back just at night, and bade him say 
he saw us go up the hills at Blackstone Edge; and it happened very well, for this 
party were so sure of us, that they had placed 400 men on the road to the 
northward to intercept our retreat that way, and had left no way for us, as they 
thought, to get away but back again. 

About ten o’clock at night, they assaulted our quarters, but found we were 
gone; and being informed which way, they followed upon the spur, and 
travelling all night, being moonlight, they found themselves the next day about 
fifteen miles east, just out of their way. For we had, by the help of our guide, 
turned short at the foot of the hills, and through blind, untrodden paths, and with 
difficulty enough, by noon the next day had reached almost twenty-five miles 
north, near a town called Clitheroe. Here we halted in the open field, and sent 
out our people to see how things were in the country. This part of the country, 
almost unpassable, and walled round with hills, was indifferent quiet, and we got 
some refreshment for ourselves, but very little horse-meat, and so went on. But 
we had not marched far before we found ourselves discovered, and the 400 horse 
sent to lie in wait for us as before, having understood which way we went, 
followed us hard; and by letters to some of their friends at Preston, we found we 
were beset again. 

Our guide began now to be out of his knowledge, and our scouts brought us 
word, the enemy’s horse was posted before us, and we knew they were in our 
rear. In this exigence, we resolved to divide our small body, and so amusing 
them, at least one might get off, if the other miscarried. I took about eighty horse 
with me, among which were all that I had of our own regiment, amounting to 
above thirty-two, and took the hills towards Yorkshire. Here we met with such 
unpassable hills, vast moors, rocks, and stonyways, as lamed all our horses and 
tired our men; and some times I was ready to think we should never be able to 
get over them, till our horses failing, and jackboots being but indifferent things 
to travel in, we might be starved before we should find any road, or towns; for 
guide we had none, but a boy who knew but little, and would cry when we asked 
him any questions. I believe neither men nor horses ever passed in some places 
where we went, and for twenty hours we saw not a town nor a house, excepting 
sometimes from the top of the mountains, at a vast distance. I am persuaded we 
might have encamped here, if we had had provisions, till the war had been over, 
and have met with no disturbance; and I have often wondered since, how we got 
into such horrible places, as much as how we got out. That which was worse to 


us than all the rest, was, that we knew not where we were going, nor what part of 
the country we should come into, when we came out of those desolate crags. At 
last, after a terrible fatigue, we began to see the western parts of Yorkshire, some 
few villages, and the country at a distance looked a little like England, for I 
thought before it looked like old Brennus Hill, which the Grisons call “the 
grandfather of the Alps.” We got some relief in the villages, which indeed some 
of us had so much need of, that they were hardly able to sit their horses, and 
others were forced to help them off, they were so faint. I never felt so much of 
the power of hunger in my life, for having not eaten in thirty hours, I was as 
ravenous as a hound; and if I had had a piece of horse-flesh, I believe I should 
not have had patience to have staid dressing it, but have fallen upon it raw, and 
have eaten it as greedily as a Tartar. However I ate very cautiously, having often 
seen the danger of men’s eating heartily after long fasting. 


Our next care was to inquire our way. Halifax, they told us, was on our right. 
There we durst not think of going. Skipton was before us, and there we knew not 
how it was, for a body of 3000 horse, sent out by the enemy in pursuit of Prince 
Rupert, had been there but two days before, and the country people could not tell 
us whether they were gone, or no. And Manchester’s horse, which were sent out 
after our party, were then at Halifax, in quest of us, and afterwards marched into 
Cheshire. In this distress we would have hired a guide, but none of the country 
people would go with us, for the Roundheads would hang them, they said, when 
they came there. Upon this I called a fellow to me, “Hark ye, friend,” says I, 
“dost thee know the way so as to bring us into Westmoreland, and not keep the 
great road from York?” “Ay, merry,” says he, “I ken the ways weel enou!” “And 
you would go and guide us,” said I, “but that you are afraid the Roundheads will 
hang you?” “Indeed would I,” says the fellow. “Why then,” says I, “thou hadst 
as good be hanged by a Cavalier as a Roundhead, for if thou wilt not go, Pll 
hang thee just now.” “Na, and ye serve me soa,” says the fellow, “Ise ene gang 
with ye, for I care not for hanging; and ye’ll get me a good horse, Ise gang and 
be one of ye, for I’ll nere come heame more.” This pleased us still better, and we 
mounted the fellow, for three of our men died that night with the extreme fatigue 
of the last service. 

Next moming, when our new trooper was mounted and clothed we hardly 
knew him; and this fellow led us by such ways, such wildernesses, and yet with 
such prudence, keeping the hills to the left, that we might have the villages to 
refresh ourselves, that without him, we had certainly either perished in those 
mountains, or fallen into the enemy’s hands. We passed the great road from 
York so critically as to time, that from one of the hills he showed us a party of 
the enemy’s horse who were then marching into Westmoreland. We lay still that 
day, finding we were not discovered by them; and our guide proved the best 
scout that we could have had; for he would go out ten miles at a time, and bring 
us in all the news of the country. Here he brought us word, that York was 
surrendered upon articles, and that Newcastle, which had been surprised by the 
king’s party, was besieged by another army of Scots advanced to help their 
brethren. 

Along the edges of those vast mountains we passed with the help of our guide, 
till we came into the forest of Swale; and finding ourselves perfectly concealed 
here, for no soldier had ever been here all the war, nor perhaps would not, if it 
had lasted seven years, we thought we wanted a few days’ rest, at least for our 
horses. So we resolved to halt; and while we did so, we made some disguises, 
and sent out some spies into the country; but as here were no great towns, nor no 
post road, we got very little intelligence. We rested four days, and then marched 


again; and indeed having no great stock of money about us, and not very free of 
that we had, four days was enough for those poor places to be able to maintain 
us. 

We thought ourselves pretty secure now; but our chief care was how to get 
over those terrible mountains; for having passed the great road that leads from 
York to Lancaster, the crags, the farther northward we looked, looked still the 
worse, and our business was all on the other side. Our guide told us, he would 
bring us out, if we would have patience, which we were obliged to, and kept on 
this slow march, till he brought us to Stanhope, in the country of Durham; where 
some of Goring’s horse, and two regiments of foot, had their quarters. This was 
nineteen days from the battle of Marston Moor. The prince, who was then at 
Kendal in Westmoreland, and who had given me over as lost, when he had news 
of our arrival, sent an express to me, to meet him at Appleby. I went thither 
accordingly, and gave him an account of our journey, and there I heard the short 
history of the other part of our men, whom we parted from in Lancashire. They 
made the best of their way north; they had two resolute gentlemen who 
commanded; and being so closely pursued by the enemy, that they found 
themselves under a necessity of fighting, they halted, and faced about, expecting 
the charge. The boldness of the action made the officer who led the enemy’s 
horse (which it seems were the county horse only) afraid of them; which they 
perceiving, taking the advantage of his fears, bravely advance, and charge them; 
and though they were above 200 horse, they routed them, killed about thirty or 
forty, got some horses, and some money, and pushed on their march night and 
day; but coming near Lancaster, they were so waylaid and pursued, that they 
agreed to separate, and shift every man for himself. Many of them fell into the 
enemy’s hands; some were killed attempting to pass through the river Lune; 
some went back, six or seven got to Bolton, and about eighteen got safe to 
Prince Rupert. 

The prince was in a better condition hereabouts than I expected; he and my 
Lord Goring, with the help of Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and the gentlemen of 
Cumberland, had gotten a body of 4000 horse, and about 6000 foot; they had 
retaken Newcastle, Tynemouth, Durham, Stockton, and several towns of 
consequence from the Scots, and might have cut them out work enough still, if 
that base people, resolved to engage their whole interest to ruin their sovereign, 
had not sent a second army of 10,000 men, under the Earl of Callander, to help 
their first. These came and laid siege to Newcastle, but found more vigorous 
resistance now than they had done before. 

There were in the town Sir John Morley, the Lord Crawford, Lord Reay, and 
Maxwell, Scots; and old soldiers, who were resolved their countrymen should 


buy the town very dear, if they had it; and had it not been for our disaster at 
Marston Moor, they had never had it; for Callander, finding he was not able to 
carry the town, sends to General Leven to come from the siege of York to help 
him. 

Meantime the prince forms a very good army, and the Lord Goring, with 
10,000 men, shows himself on the borders of Scotland, to try if that might not 
cause the Scots to recall their forces; and, I am persuaded, had he entered 
Scotland, the Parliament of Scotland had recalled the Earl of Callander, for they 
had but 5000 men left in arms to send against him; but they were loth to venture. 
However, this effect it had, that it called the Scots northward again, and found 
them work there for the rest of the summer to reduce the several towns in the 
bishopric of Durham. 

I found with the prince the poor remains of my regiment, which, when joined 
with those that had been with me, could not all make up three troops, and but 
two captains, three lieutenants, and one cornet; the rest were dispersed, killed, or 
taken prisoners. However, with those, which we still called a regiment, I joined 
the prince, and after having done all we could on that side, the Scots being 
returned from York, the prince returned through Lancashire to Chester. 

The enemy often appeared and alarmed us, and once fell on one of our parties, 
and killed us about a hundred men; but we were too many for them to pretend to 
fight us, so we came to Bolton, beat the troops of the enemy near Warrington, 
where I got a cut with a halberd in my face, and arrived at Chester the beginning 
of August. 

The Parliament, upon their great success in the north, thinking the king’s 
forces quite unbroken, had sent their General Essex into the west, where the 
king’s army was commanded by Prince Maurice, Prince Rupert’s elder brother, 
but not very strong; and the king being, as they supposed, by the absence of 
Prince Rupert, weakened so much as that he might be checked by Sir William 
Waller, who, with 4500 foot, and 1500 horse, was at that time about Winchester, 
having lately beaten Sir Ralph Hopton;—upon all these considerations, the Earl 
of Essex marches westward. 

The forces in the west being too weak to oppose him, everything gave way to 
him, and all people expected he would besiege Exeter, where the queen was 
newly lying-in, and sent a trumpet to desire he would forbear the city, while she 
could be removed, which he did, and passed on westward, took Tiverton, 
Bideford, Barnstaple, Launceston, relieved Plymouth, drove Sir Richard 
Grenvile up into Cornwall, and followed him thither, but left Prince Maurice 
behind him with 4000 men about Barnstaple and Exeter. The king, in the 
meantime, marches from Oxford into Worcester, with Waller at his heels. At 


Edgehill his Majesty turns upon Waller, and gave him a brush, to put him in 
mind of the place. The king goes on to Worcester, sends 300 horse to relieve 
Durley Castle, besieged by the Earl of Denby, and sending part of his forces to 
Bristol, returns to Oxford. 

His Majesty had now firmly resolved to march into the west, not having yet 
any account of our misfortunes in the north. Waller and Middleton waylay the 
king at Cropredy Bridge. The king assaults Middleton at the bridge. 

Waller’s men were posted with some cannon to guard a pass. Middleton’s 
men put a regiment of the king’s foot to the rout, and pursued them. Waller’s 
men, willing to come in for the plunder, a thing their general had often used 
them to, quit their post at the pass, and their great guns, to have part in the 
victory. The king coming in seasonably to the relief of his men, routs Middleton, 
and at the same time sends a party round, who clapped in between Sir William 
Waller’s men and their great guns, and secured the pass and the cannon too. The 
king took three colonels, besides other officers, and about 300 men prisoners, 
with eight great guns, nineteen carriages of ammunition, and killed about 200 
men. 

Waller lost his reputation in this fight, and was exceedingly slighted ever after, 
even by his own party; but especially by such as were of General Essex’s party, 
between whom and Waller there had been jealousies and misunderstandings for 
some time. 

The king, about 8000 strong, marched on to Bristol, where Sir William 
Hopton joined him, and from thence he follows Essex into Cornwall. Essex still 
following Grenvile, the king comes to Exeter, and joining with Prince Maurice, 
resolves to pursue Essex; and now the Earl of Essex began to see his mistake, 
being cooped up between two seas, the king’s army in his rear, the country his 
enemy, and Sir Richard Grenvile in his van. 

The king, who always took the best measures when he was left to his own 
counsel, wisely refuses to engage, though superior in number, and much stronger 
in horse. Essex often drew out to fight, but the king fortifies, takes the passes and 
bridges, plants cannon, and secures the country to keep off provisions, and 
continually straitens their quarters, but would not fight. 

Now Essex sends away to the Parliament for help, and they write to Waller, 
and Middleton, and Manchester to follow, and come up with the king in his rear; 
but some were too far off, and could not, as Manchester and Fairfax; others 
made no haste, as having no mind to it, as Waller and Middleton, and if they 
had, it had been too late. 

At last the Earl of Essex, finding nothing to be done, and unwilling to fall into 
the king’s hands, takes shipping, and leaves his army to shift for themselves. The 


horse, under Sir William Balfour, the best horse officer, and, without 
comparison, the bravest in all the Parliament army, advanced in small parties, as 
if to skirmish, but following in with the whole body, being 3500 horse, broke 
through, and got off. Though this was a loss to the king’s victory, yet the foot 
were now in a condition so much the worse. Brave old Skippon proposed to fight 
through with the foot and die, as he called it, like Englishmen, with sword in 
hand; but the rest of the officers shook their heads at it, for, being well paid, they 
had at present no occasion for dying. 

Seeing it thus, they agreed to treat, and the king grants them conditions, upon 
laying down their arms, to march off free. This was too much. Had his Majesty 
but obliged them upon oath not to serve again for a certain time, he had done his 
business; but this was not thought of; so they passed free, only disarmed, the 
soldiers not being allowed so much as their swords. 

The king gained by this treaty forty pieces of cannon, all of brass, 300 barrels 
of gunpowder, 9000 arms, 8000 swords, match and bullet in proportion, 200 
waggons, 150 colours and standards, all the bag and baggage of the army, and 
about 1000 of the men listed in his army. This was a complete victory without 
bloodshed; and had the king but secured the men from serving but for six 
months, it had most effectually answered the battle of Marston Moor. 

As it was, it infused new life into all his Majesty’s forces and friends, and 
retrieved his affairs very much; but especially it encouraged us in the north, who 
were more sensible of the blow received at Marston Moor, and of the destruction 
the Scots were bringing upon us all. 

While I was at Chester, we had some small skirmishes with Sir William 
Brereton. One morning in particular Sir William drew up, and faced us, and one 
of our colonels of horse observing the enemy to be not, as he thought, above 
200, desires leave of Prince Rupert to attack them with the like number, and 
accordingly he sallied out with 200 horse. I stood drawn up without the city with 
800 more, ready to bring him off, if he should be put to the worst, which 
happened accordingly; for, not having discovered neither the country nor the 
enemy as he ought, Sir William Brereton drew him into an ambuscade; so that 
before he came up with Sir William’s forces, near enough to charge, he finds 
about 300 horse in his rear. Though he was surprised at this, yet, being a man of 
a ready courage, he boldly faces about with 150 of his men, leaving the other 
fifty to face Sir William. With this small party, he desperately charges the 300 
horse in his rear, and putting them into disorder, breaks through them, and, had 
there been no greater force, he had cut them all in pieces. Flushed with this 
success, and loth to desert the fifty men he had left behind, he faces about again, 
and charges through them again, and with these two charges entirely routs them. 


Sir William Brereton finding himself a little disappointed, advances, and falls 
upon the fifty men just as the colonel came up to them; they fought him with a 
great deal of bravery, but the colonel being unfortunately killed in the first 
charge, the men gave way, and came flying all in confusion, with the enemy at 
their heels. As soon as I saw this, I advanced, according to my orders, and the 
enemy, as soon as I appeared, gave over the pursuit. This gentleman, as I 
remember, was Colonel Marrow; we fetched off his body, and retreated into 
Chester. 

The next morning the prince drew out of the city with about 1200 horse and 
2000 foot, and attacked Sir William Brereton in his quarters. The fight was very 
sharp for the time, and near 700 men, on both sides, were killed; but Sir William 
would not put it to a general engagement, so the prince drew off, contenting 
himself to have insulted him in his quarters. 

We now had received orders from the king to join him; but I representing to 
the prince the condition of my regiment, which was now 100 men, and that, 
being within twenty-five miles of my father’s house, I might soon recruit it, my 
father having got some men together already, I desired leave to lie at Shrewsbury 
for a month, to make up my men. Accordingly, having obtained his leave, I 
marched to Wrexham, where in two days’ time I got twenty men, and so on to 
Shrewsbury. I had not been here above ten days, but I received an express to 
come away with what recruits I had got together, Prince Rupert having positive 
orders to meet the king by a certain day. I had not mounted 100 men, though I 
had listed above 200, when these orders came; but leaving my father to complete 
them for me, I marched with those I had and came to Oxford. 

The king, after the rout of the Parliament forces in the west, was marched 
back, took Barnstaple, Plympton, Launceston, Tiverton, and several other places, 
and left Plymouth besieged by Sir Richard Grenvile, met with Sir William 
Waller at Shaftesbury, and again at Andover, and boxed him at both places, and 
marched for Newbury. Here the king sent for Prince Rupert to meet him, who 
with 3000 horse made long marches to join him; but the Parliament having 
joined their three armies together, Manchester from the north, Waller and Essex 
(the men being clothed and armed) from the west, had attacked the king and 
obliged him to fight the day before the prince came up. 

The king had so posted himself, as that he could not be obliged to fight but 
with advantage, the Parliament’s forces being superior in number, and therefore, 
when they attacked him, he galled them with his cannon, and declining to come 
to a general battle, stood upon the defensive, expecting Prince Rupert with the 
horse. 

The Parliament’s forces had some advantage over our foot, and took the Earl 


of Cleveland prisoner. But the king, whose foot were not above one to two, drew 
his men under the cannon of Donnington Castle, and having secured his artillery 
and baggage, made a retreat with his foot in very good order, having not lost in 
all the fight above 300 men, and the Parliament as many. We lost five pieces of 
cannon and took two, having repulsed the Earl of Manchester’s men on the north 
side of the town, with considerable loss. 

The king having lodged his train of artillery and baggage in Donnington 
Castle, marched the next day for Oxford. There we joined him with 3000 horse 
and 2000 foot. Encouraged with this reinforcement, the king appears upon the 
hills on the north-west of Newbury, and faces the Parliament army. The 
Parliament having too many generals as well as soldiers, they could not agree 
whether they should fight or no. This was no great token of the victory they 
boasted of, for they were now twice our number in the whole, and their foot 
three for one. The king stood in battalia all day, and finding the Parliament 
forces had no stomach to engage him, he drew away his cannon and baggage out 
of Donnington Castle in view of their whole army, and marched away to Oxford. 

This was such a false step of the Parliament’s generals, that all the people 
cried shame of them. The Parliament appointed a committee to inquire into it. 
Cromwell accused Manchester, and he Waller, and so they laid the fault upon 
one another. Waller would have been glad to have charged it upon Essex, but as 
it happened he was not in the army, having been taken ill some days before. But 
as it generally is when a mistake is made, the actors fall out among themselves, 
so it was here. No doubt it was as false a step as that of Cornwall, to let the king 
fetch away his baggage and cannon in the face of three armies, and never fire a 
shot at them. 

The king had not above 8000 foot in his army, and they above 25,000. Tis true 
the king had 8000 horse, a fine body, and much superior to theirs; but the foot 
might, with the greatest ease in the world, have prevented the removing the 
cannon, and in three days’ time have taken the castle, with all that was in it. 

Those differences produced their self-denying ordinance, and the putting by 
most of their old generals, as Essex, Waller, Manchester, and the like; and Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, a terrible man in the field, though the mildest of men out of it, 
was voted to have the command of all their forces, and Lambert to take the 
command of Sir Thomas Fairfax’s troops in the north, old Skippon being Major- 
General. 

This winter was spent on the enemy’s side in modelling, as they called it, their 
army, and on our side in recruiting ours, and some petty excursions. Amongst 
the many addresses I observed one from Sussex or Surrey, complaining of the 
rudeness of their soldiers, from which I only observed that there were disorders 


among them as well as among us, only with this difference, that they, for reasons 
I mentioned before, were under circumstances to prevent it better than the king. 
But I must do the king’s memory that justice, that he used all possible methods, 
by punishment of soldiers, charging, and sometimes entreating, the gentlemen 
not to suffer such disorders and such violences in their men; but it was to no 
purpose for his Majesty to attempt it, while his officers, generals, and great men 
winked at it; for the licentiousness of the soldier is supposed to be approved by 
the officer when it is not corrected. 

The rudeness of the Parliament soldiers began from the divisions among their 
officers; for in many places the soldiers grew so out of all discipline and so 
unsufferably rude, that they, in particular, refused to march when Sir William 
Waller went to Weymouth. This had turned to good account for us, had these 
cursed Scots been out of our way, but they were the staff of the party; and now 
they were daily solicited to march southward, which was a very great affliction 
to the king and all his friends. 

One booty the king got at this time, which was a very seasonable assistance to 
his affairs, viz., a great merchant ship, richly laden at London, and bound to the 
East Indies, was, by the seamen, brought into Bristol, and delivered up to the 
king. Some merchants in Bristol offered the king £40,000 for her, which his 
Majesty ordered should be accepted, reserving only thirty great guns for his own 
use. 

The treaty at Uxbridge now was begun, and we that had been well beaten in 
the war heartily wished the king would come to a peace; but we all foresaw the 
clergy would ruin it all. The Commons were for Presbytery, and would never 
agree the bishops should be restored. The king was willinger to comply with 
anything than this, and we foresaw it would be so; from whence we used to say 
among ourselves, “That the clergy was resolved if there should be no bishop 
there should be no king.” 

This treaty at Uxbridge was a perfect war between the men of the gown, ours 
was between those of the sword; and I cannot but take notice how the lawyers, 
statesmen, and the clergy of every side bestirred themselves, rather to hinder 
than promote the peace. 

There had been a treaty at Oxford some time before, where the Parliament 
insisting that the king should pass a bill to abolish Episcopacy, quit the militia, 
abandon several of his faithful servants to be exempted from pardon, and making 
several other most extravagant demands, nothing was done, but the treaty broke 
off, both parties being rather farther exasperated, than inclined to hearken to 
conditions. 

However, soon after the success in the west, his Majesty, to let them see that 


victory had not puffed him up so as to make him reject the peace, sends a 
message to the Parliament, to put them in mind of messages of like nature which 
they had slighted; and to let them know, that notwithstanding he had beaten their 
forces, he was yet willing to hearken to a reasonable proposal for putting an end 
to the war. 

The Parliament pretended the king, in his message, did not treat with them as a 
legal Parliament, and so made hesitations; but after long debates and delays they 
agreed to draw up propositions for peace to be sent to the king. As this message 
was sent to the Houses about August, I think they made it the middle of 
November before they brought the propositions for peace; and, when they 
brought them, they had no power to enter either upon a treaty, or so much as 
preliminaries for a treaty, only to deliver the letter, and receive an answer. 

However, such were the circumstances of affairs at this time, that the king was 
uneasy to see himself thus treated, and take no notice of it: the king returned an 
answer to the propositions, and proposed a treaty by commissioners which the 
Parliament appointed. 

Three months more were spent in naming commissioners. There was much 
time spent in this treaty, but little done; the commissioners debated chiefly the 
article of religion, and of the militia; in the latter they were very likely to agree, 
in the former both sides seemed too positive. The king would by no means 
abandon Episcopacy nor the Parliament Presbytery; for both in their opinion 
were jure divino. 

The commissioners finding this point hardest to adjust, went from it to that of 
the militia; but the time spinning out, the king’s commissioners demanded longer 
time for the treaty; the other sent up for instructions, but the House refused to 
lengthen out the time. 

This was thought an insolence upon the king, and gave all good people a 
detestation of such haughty behaviour; and thus the hopes of peace vanished, 
both sides prepared for war with as much eagerness as before. 

The Parliament was employed at this time in what they called a-modelling 
their army; that is to say, that now the Independent party [was] beginning to 
prevail; and, as they outdid all the others in their resolution of carrying on the 
war to all extremities, so they were both the more vigorous and more politic 
party in carrying it on. 

Indeed, the war was after this carried on with greater animosity than ever, and 
the generals pushed forward with a vigour that, as it had something in it unusual, 
so it told us plainly from this time, whatever they did before, they now pushed at 
the ruin even of the monarchy itself. 

All this while also the war went on, and though the Parliament had no settled 


army, yet their regiments and troops were always in action; and the sword was at 
work in every part of the kingdom. 

Among an infinite number of party skirmishings and fights this winter, one 
happened which nearly concerned me, which was the surprise of the town and 
castle of Shrewsbury. Colonel Mitton, with about 1200 horse and foot, having 
intelligence with some people in the town, on a Sunday morning early broke into 
the town and took it, castle and all. The loss for the quality, more than the 
number, was very great to the king’s affairs. They took there fifteen pieces of 
cannon, Prince Maurice’s magazine of arms and ammunition, Prince Rupert’s 
baggage, above fifty persons of quality and officers. There was not above eight 
or ten men killed on both sides, for the town was surprised, not stormed. I had a 
particular loss in this action; for all the men and horses my father had got 
together for the recruiting my regiment were here lost and dispersed, and, which 
was the worse, my father happening to be then in the town, was taken prisoner, 
and carried to Beeston Castle in Cheshire. 

I was quartered all this winter at Banbury, and went little abroad; nor had we 
any action till the latter end of February, when I was ordered to march to 
Leicester with Sir Marmaduke Langdale, in order, as we thought, to raise a body 
of men in that county and Staffordshire to join the king. 

We lay at Daventry one night, and continuing our march to pass the river 
above Northampton, that town being possessed by the enemy, we understood a 
party of Northampton forces were abroad, and intended to attack us. 
Accordingly, in the afternoon our scouts brought us word the enemy were 
quartered in some villages on the road to Coventry. Our commander, thinking it 
much better to set upon them in their quarters, than to wait for them in the field, 
resolves to attack them early in the moming before they were aware of it. We 
refreshed ourselves in the field for that day, and, getting into a great wood near 
the enemy, we stayed there all night, till almost break of day, without being 
discovered. 

In the morning very early we heard the enemy’s trumpets sound to horse. This 
roused us to look abroad, and, sending out a scout, he brought us word a part of 
the enemy was at hand. We were vexed to be so disappointed, but finding their 
party small enough to be dealt with, Sir Marmaduke ordered me to charge them 
with 300 horse and 200 dragoons, while he at the same time entered the town. 
Accordingly I lay still till they came to the very skirt of the wood where I was 
posted, when I saluted them with a volley from my dragoons out of the wood, 
and immediately showed myself with my horse on their front ready to charge 
them. They appeared not to be surprised, and received our charge with great 
resolution; and, being above 400 men, they pushed me vigorously in their turn, 


putting my men into some disorder. In this extremity I sent to order my dragoons 
to charge them in the flank, which they did with great bravery, and the other still 
maintained the fight with desperate resolution. There was no want of courage in 
our men on both sides, but our dragoons had the advantage, and at last routed 
them, and drove them back to the village. Here Sir Marmaduke Langdale had his 
hands full too, for my firing had alarmed the towns adjacent, that when he came 
into the town he found them all in arms, and, contrary to his expectation, two 
regiments of foot, with about 500 horse more. As Sir Marmaduke had no foot, 
only horse and dragoons, this was a surprise to him; but he caused his dragoons 
to enter the town and charge the foot, while his horse secured the avenues of the 
town. 

The dragoons bravely attacked the foot, and Sir Marmaduke falling in with his 
horse, the fight was obstinate and very bloody, when the horse that I had routed 
came flying into the street of the village, and my men at their heels. Immediately 
I left the pursuit, and fell in with all my force to the assistance of my friends, 
and, after an obstinate resistance, we routed the whole party; we killed about 700 
men, took 350, 27 officers, 100 arms, all their baggage, and 200 horses, and 
continued our march to Harborough, where we halted to refresh ourselves. 

Between Harborough and Leicester we met with a party of 800 dragoons of 
the Parliament forces. They, found themselves too few to attack us, and therefore 
to avoid us they had gotten into a small wood; but perceiving themselves 
discovered, they came boldly out, and placed themselves at the entrance into a 
lane, lining both sides of the hedges with their shot. We immediately attacked 
them, beat them from their hedges, beat them into the wood, and out of the wood 
again, and forced them at last to a downright run away, on foot, among the 
enclosures, where we could not follow them, killed about 100 of them, and took 
250 prisoners, with all their horses, and came that night to Leicester. When we 
came to Leicester, and had taken up our quarters, Sir Marmaduke Langdale sent 
for me to sup with him, and told me that he had a secret commission in his 
pocket, which his Majesty had commanded him not to open till he came to 
Leicester; that now he had sent for me to open it together, that we might know 
what it was we were to do, and to consider how to do it; so pulling out his sealed 
orders, we found we were to get what force we could together, and a certain 
number of carriages with ammunition, which the governor of Leicester was to 
deliver us, and a certain quantity of provision, especially corn and salt, and to 
relieve Newark. This town had been long besieged. The fortifications of the 
place, together with its situation, had rendered it the strongest place in England; 
and, as it was the greatest pass in England, so it was of vast consequence to the 
king’s affairs. There was in it a garrison of brave old rugged boys, fellows that, 


like Count Tilly’s Germans, had iron faces, and they had defended themselves 
with extraordinary bravery a great while, but were reduced to an exceeding strait 
for want of provisions. 

Accordingly we received the ammunition and provision, and away we went 
for Newark; about Melton Mowbray, Colonel Rossiter set upon us, with above 
3000 men; we were about the same number, having 2500 horse, and 800 
dragoons. We had some foot, but they were still at Harborough, and were 
ordered to come after us. 

Rossiter, like a brave officer as he was, charged us with great fury, and rather 
outdid us in number, while we defended ourselves with all the eagerness we 
could, and withal gave him to understand we were not so soon to be beaten as he 
expected. While the fight continued doubtful, especially on our side, our people, 
who had charge of the carriages and provisions, began to enclose our flanks with 
them, as if we had been marching, which, though it was done without orders, had 
two very good effects, and which did us extraordinary service. First, it secured 
us from being charged in the flank, which Rossiter had twice attempted; and 
secondly, it secured our carriages from being plundered, which had spoiled our 
whole expedition. Being thus enclosed, we fought with great security; and 
though Rossiter made three desperate charges upon us; he could never break us. 
Our men received him with so much courage, and kept their order so well, that 
the enemy, finding it impossible to force us, gave it over, and left us to pursue 
our orders. We did not offer to chase them, but contented enough to have 
repulsed and beaten them off, and our business being to relieve Newark, we 
proceeded. 

If we are to reckon by the enemy’s usual method, we got the victory, because 
we kept the field, and had the pillage of their dead; but otherwise, neither side 
had any great cause to boast. We lost about 150 men, and near as many hurt; 
they left 170 on the spot, and carried off some. How many they had wounded we 
could not tell; we got seventy or eighty horses, which helped to remount some of 
our men that had lost theirs in the fight. We had, however, this advantage, that 
we were to march on immediately after this service, the enemy only to retire to 
their quarters, which was but hard by. This was an injury to our wounded men, 
who we were after obliged to leave at Belvoir Castle, and from thence we 
advanced to Newark. 

Our business at Newark was to relieve the place, and this we resolved to do 
whatever it cost, though, at the same time, we resolved not to fight unless we 
were forced to it. The town was rather blocked up than besieged; the garrison 
was strong, but ill-provided; we had sent them word of our coming to them, and 
our orders to relieve them, and they proposed some measures for our doing it. 


The chief strength of the enemy lay on the other side of the river; but they 
having also some notice of our design, had sent over forces to strengthen their 
leaguer on this side. The garrison had often surprised them by sallies, and indeed 
had chiefly subsisted for some time by what they brought in on this manner. 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who was our general for the expedition, was for a 
general attempt to raise the siege, but I had persuaded him off of that; first, 
because, if we should be beaten, as might be probable, we then lost the town. Sir 
Marmaduke briskly replied, “A soldier ought never to suppose he shall be 
beaten.” “But, sir,” says I, “you’ll get more honour by relieving the town, than 
by beating them. One will be a credit to your conduct, as the other will be to 
your courage; and if you think you can beat them, you may do it afterward, and 
then if you are mistaken, the town is nevertheless secured, and half your victory 
gained.” 

He was prevailed with to adhere to this advice, and accordingly we appeared 
before the town about two hours before night. The horse drew up before the 
enemy’s works; the enemy drew up within their works, and seeing no foot, 
expected when our dragoons would dismount and attack them. They were in the 
right to let us attack them, because of the advantage of their batteries and works, 
if that had been our design; but, as we intended only to amuse them, this caution 
of theirs effected our design; for, while we thus faced them with our horse, two 
regiments of foot, which came up to us but the night before, and was all the 
infantry we had, with the waggons of provisions, and 500 dragoons, taking a 
compass clean round the town, posted themselves on the lower side of the town 
by the river. Upon a signal the garrison agreed on before, they sallied out at this 
very juncture with all the men they could spare, and dividing themselves in two 
parties, while one party moved to the left to meet our relief, the other party fell 
on upon part of that body which faced us. We kept in motion, and upon this 
signal advanced to their works, and our dragoons fired upon them, and the horse, 
wheeling and counter-marching often, kept them continually expecting to be 
attacked. By this means the enemy were kept employed, and our foot, with the 
waggons, appearing on that quarter where they were least expected, easily 
defeated the advanced guards and forced that post, where, entering the leaguer, 
the other part of the garrison, who had sallied that way, came up to them, 
received the waggons, and the dragoons entered with them into the town. That 
party which we faced on the other side of the works knew nothing of what was 
done till all was over; the garrison retreated in good order, and we drew off, 
having finished what we came for without fighting. Thus we plentifully stored 
the town with all things wanting, and with an addition of 500 dragoons to their 
garrison; after which we marched away without fighting a stroke. 


Our next orders were to relieve Pontefract Castle, another garrison of the 
king’s, which had been besieged ever since a few days after the fight at Marston 
Moor, by the Lord Fairfax, Sir Thomas Fairfax, and other generals in their turn. 
By the way we were joined with 800 horse out of Derbyshire, and some foot, so 
many as made us about 4500 men in all. 

Colonel Forbes, a Scotchman, commanded at the siege, in the absence of the 
Lord Fairfax. The colonel had sent to my lord for more troops, and his lordship 
was gathering his forces to come up to him, but he was pleased to come too late. 
We came up with the enemy’s leaguer about the break of day, and having been 
discovered by their scouts, they, with more courage than discretion, drew out to 
meet us. We saw no reason to avoid them, being stronger in horse than they; and 
though we had but a few foot, we had 1000 dragoons, which helped us out. We 
had placed our horse and foot throughout in one line, with two reserves of horse, 
and between every division of horse a division of foot, only that on the extremes 
of our wings there were two parties of horse on each point by themselves, and 
the dragoons in the centre on foot. Their foot charged us home, and stood with 
push of pike a great while; but their horse charging our horse and musketeers, 
and being closed on the flanks, with those two extended troops on our wings, 
they were presently disordered, and fled out of the field. The foot, thus deserted, 
were charged on every side and broken. They retreated still fighting, and in good 
order for a while; but the garrison sallying upon them at the same time, and 
being followed close by our horse, they were scattered, entirely routed, and most 
of them killed. The Lord Fairfax was come with his horse as far as Ferrybridge, 
but the fight was over, and all he could do was to rally those that fled, and save 
some of their carriages, which else had fallen into our hands. We drew up our 
little army in order of battle the next day, expecting the Lord Fairfax would have 
charged us; but his lordship was so far from any such thoughts that he placed a 
party of dragoons, with orders to fortify the pass at Ferrybridge, to prevent our 
falling upon him in his retreat, which he needed not have done; for, having 
raised the siege of Pontefract, our business was done, we had nothing to say to 
him, unless we had been strong enough to stay. 

We lost not above thirty men in this action, and the enemy 300, with about 
150 prisoners, one piece of cannon, all their ammunition, 1000 arms, and most 
of their baggage, and Colonel Lambert was once taken prisoner, being wounded, 
but got off again. 

We brought no relief for the garrison, but the opportunity to furnish 
themselves out of the country, which they did very plentifully. The ammunition 
taken from the enemy was given to them, which they wanted, and was their due, 
for they had seized it in the sally they made, before the enemy was quite 


defeated. 

I cannot omit taking notice on all occasions how exceeding serviceable this 
method was of posting musketeers in the intervals, among the horse, in all this 
war. I persuaded our generals to it as much as possible, and I never knew a body 
of horse beaten that did so: yet I had great difficulty to prevail upon our people 
to believe it, though it was taught me by the greatest general in the world, viz., 
the King of Sweden. Prince Rupert did it at the battle of Marston Moor; and had 
the Earl of Newcastle not been obstinate against it in his right wing, as I 
observed before, the day had not been lost. In discoursing this with Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, I had related several examples of the serviceableness of 
these small bodies of firemen, and with great difficulty brought him to agree, 
telling him I would be answerable for the success. But after the fight, he told me 
plainly he saw the advantage of it, and would never fight otherwise again if he 
had any foot to place. So having relieved these two places, we hastened by long 
marches through Derbyshire, to join Prince Rupert on the edge of Shropshire and 
Cheshire. We found Colonel Rossiter had followed us at a distance ever since 
the business at Melton Mowbray, but never cared to attack us, and we found he 
did the like still. Our general would fain have been doing with him again, but we 
found him too shy. Once we laid a trap for him at Dovebridge, between Derby 
and Burton-upon-Trent, the body being marched two days before. Three hundred 
dragoons were left to guard the bridge, as if we were afraid he should fall upon 
us. Upon this we marched, as I said, on to Burton, and the next day, fetching a 
compass round, came to a village near Titbury Castle, whose name I forgot, 
where we lay still expecting our dragoons would be attacked. 

Accordingly, the colonel, strengthened with some troops of horse from 
Yorkshire, comes up to the bridge, and finding some dragoons posted, advances 
to charge them. The dragoons immediately get a-horseback, and run for it, as 
they were ordered. But the old lad was not to be caught so, for he halts 
immediately at the bridge, and would not come over till he had sent three or four 
flying parties abroad to discover the country. One of these parties fell into our 
hands, and received but coarse entertainment. Finding the plot would not take, 
we appeared and drew up in view of the bridge, but he would not stir. So we 
continued our march into Cheshire, where we joined Prince Rupert and Prince 
Maurice, making together a fine body, being above 8000 horse and dragoons. 

This was the best and most successful expedition I was in during this war. 
“Twas well concerted, and executed with as much expedition and conduct as 
could be desired, and the success was answerable to it. And indeed, considering 
the season of the year (for we set out from Oxford the latter end of February), 
the ways bad, and the season wet, it was a terrible march of above 200 miles, in 


continual action, and continually dodged and observed by a vigilant enemy, and 
at a time when the north was overrun by their armies, and the Scots wanting 
employment for their forces. Yet in less than twenty-three days we marched 200 
miles, fought the enemy in open field four times, relieved one garrison besieged, 
and raised the siege of another, and joined our friends at last in safety. 

The enemy was in great pain for Sir William Brereton and his forces, and 
expresses rode night and day to the Scots in the north, and to the parties in 
Lancashire to come to his help. The prince, who used to be rather too forward to 
fight than otherwise, could not be persuaded to make use of this opportunity, but 
loitered, if I may be allowed to say so, till the Scots, with a brigade of horse and 
2000 foot, had joined him; and then ‘twas not thought proper to engage them. 

I took this opportunity to go to Shrewsbury to visit my father, who was a 
prisoner of war there, getting a pass from the enemy’s governor. They allowed 
him the liberty of the town, and sometimes to go to his own house upon his 
parole, so that his confinement was not very much to his personal injury. But 
this, together with the charges he had been at in raising the regiment, and above 
£20,000 in money and plate, which at several times he had lent, or given rather 
to the king, had reduced our family to very ill circumstances; and now they 
talked of cutting down his woods. 

I had a great deal of discourse with my father on this affair; and, finding him 
extremely concerned, I offered to go to the king and desire his leave to go to 
London and treat about his composition, or to render myself a prisoner in his 
stead, while he went up himself. In this difficulty I treated with the governor of 
the town, who very civilly offered me his pass to go for London, which I 
accepted, and, waiting on Prince Rupert, who was then at Worcester, I 
acquainted him with my design. The prince was unwilling I should go to 
London; but told me he had some prisoners of the Parliament’s friends in 
Cumberland, and he would get an exchange for my father. I told him if he would 
give me his word for it I knew I might depend upon it, otherwise there was so 
many of the king’s party in their hands, that his Majesty was tired with 
solicitations for exchanges, for we never had a prisoner but there was ten offers 
of exchanges for him. The prince told me I should depend upon him; and he was 
as good as his word quickly after. 

While the prince lay at Worcester he made an incursion into Herefordshire, 
and having made some of the gentlemen prisoners, brought them to Worcester; 
and though it was an action which had not been usual, they being persons not in 
arms, yet the like being my father’s case, who was really not in commission, nor 
in any military service, having resigned his regiment three years before to me, 
the prince insisted on exchanging them for such as the Parliament had in custody 


in like circumstances. The gentlemen seeing no remedy, solicited their own case 
at the Parliament, and got it passed in their behalf; and by this means my father 
got his liberty, and by the assistance of the Earl of Denbigh got leave to come to 
London to make a composition as a delinquent for his estate. This they charged 
at £7000, but by the assistance of the same noble person he got off for £4000. 
Some members of the committee moved very kindly that my father should 
oblige me to quit the king’s service, but that, as a thing which might be out of his 
power, was not insisted on. 

The modelling the Parliament army took them up all this winter, and we were 
in great hopes the divisions which appeared amongst them might have weakened 
their party; but when they voted Sir Thomas Fairfax to be general, I confess I 
was convinced the king’s affairs were lost and desperate. Sir Thomas, abating 
the zeal of his party, and the mistaken opinion of his cause, was the fittest man 
amongst them to undertake the charge. He was a complete general, strict in his 
discipline, wary in conduct, fearless in action, unwearied in the fatigue of the 
war, and withal, of a modest, noble, generous disposition. We all apprehended 
danger from him, and heartily wished him of our own side; and the king was so 
sensible, though he would not discover it, that when an account was brought him 
of the choice they had made, he replied, “he was sorry for it; he had rather it had 
been anybody than he.” 

The first attempts of this new general and new army were at Oxford, which, 
by the neighbourhood of a numerous garrison in Abingdon, began to be very 
much straitened for provisions; and the new forces under Cromwell and 
Skippon, one lieutenant-general, the other major-general to Fairfax, approaching 
with a design to block it up, the king left the place, supposing his absence would 
draw them away, as it soon did. 

The king resolving to leave Oxford, marches from thence with all his forces, 
the garrison excepted, with design to have gone to Bristol; but the plague was in 
Bristol, which altered the measures, and changed the course of the king’s 
designs, so he marched for Worcester about the beginning of June 1645. The 
foot, with a train of forty pieces of cannon, marching into Worcester, the horse 
stayed behind some time in Gloucestershire. 

The first action our army did, was to raise the siege of Chester; Sir William 
Brereton had besieged it, or rather blocked it up, and when his Majesty came to 
Worcester, he sent Prince Rupert with 4000 horse and dragoons, with orders to 
join some foot out of Wales, to raise the siege; but Sir William thought fit to 
withdraw, and not stay for them, and the town was freed without fighting. The 
governor took care in this interval to furnish himself with all things necessary for 
another siege; and, as for ammunition and other necessaries, he was in no want. 


I was sent with a party into Staffordshire, with design to intercept a convoy of 
stores coming from London, for the use of Sir William Brereton; but they having 
some notice of the design, stopped, and went out of the road to Burton-upon- 
Trent, and so I missed them; but that we might not come back quite empty, we 
attacked Hawkesley House, and took it, where we got good booty, and brought 
eighty prisoners back to Worcester. From Worcester the king advanced into 
Shropshire, and took his headquarters at Bridgnorth. This was a very happy 
march of the king’s, and had his Majesty proceeded, he had certainly cleared the 
north once more of his enemies, for the country was generally for him. At his 
advancing so far as Bridgnorth, Sir William Brereton fled up into Lancashire; 
the Scots brigades who were with him retreated into the north, while yet the king 
was above forty miles from them, and all things lay open for conquest. The new 
generals, Fairfax and Cromwell, lay about Oxford, preparing as if they would 
besiege it, and gave the king’s army so much leisure, that his Majesty might 
have been at Newcastle before they could have been half way to him. But 
Heaven, when the ruin of a person or party is determined, always so infatuates 
their counsels as to make them instrumental to it themselves. 

The king let slip this great opportunity, as some thought, intending to break 
into the associated counties of Northampton, Cambridge, Norfolk, where he had 
some interests forming. What the design was, we knew not, but the king turns 
eastward, and marches into Leicestershire, and having treated the country but 
very indifferently, as having deserved no better of us, laid siege to Leicester. 

This was but a short siege; for the king, resolving not to lose time, fell on with 
his great guns, and having beaten down their works, our foot entered, after a 
vigorous resistance, and took the town by storm. There was some blood shed 
here, the town being carried by assault; but it was their own faults; for after the 
town was taken, the soldiers and townsmen obstinately fought us in the market- 
place; insomuch that the horse was called to enter the town to clear the streets. 
But this was not all; I was commanded to advance with these horse, being three 
regiments, and to enter the town; the foot, who were engaged in the streets, 
crying out, “Horse, horse.” Immediately I advanced to the gate, for we were 
drawn up about musket-shot from the works, to have supported our foot in case 
of a sally. Having seized the gate, I placed a guard of horse there, with orders to 
let nobody pass in or out, and dividing my troops, rode up by two ways towards 
the market-place. The garrison defending themselves in the market-place, and in 
the churchyard with great obstinacy, killed us a great many men; but as soon as 
our horse appeared they demanded quarter, which our foot refused them in the 
first heat, as is frequent in all nations, in like cases, till at last they threw down 
their arms, and yielded at discretion; and then I can testify to the world, that fair 


quarter was given them. I am the more particular in this relation, having been an 
eye-witness of the action, because the king was reproached in all the public 
libels, with which those times abounded, for having put a great many to death, 
and hanged the committee of the Parliament, and some Scots, in cold blood, 
which was a notorious forgery; and as I am sure there was no such thing done, so 
I must acknowledge I never saw any inclination in his Majesty to cruelty, or to 
act anything which was not practised by the general laws of war, and by men of 
honour in all nations. 

But the matter of fact, in respect to the garrison, was as I have related; and, if 
they had thrown down their arms sooner, they had had mercy sooner; but it was 
not for a conquering army, entering a town by storm, to offer conditions of 
quarter in the streets. 

Another circumstance was, that a great many of the inhabitants, both men and 
women, were killed, which is most true; and the case was thus: the inhabitants, 
to show their over-forward zeal to defend the town, fought in the breach; nay, 
the very women, to the honour of the Leicester ladies, if they like it, officiously 
did their parts; and after the town was taken, and when, if they had had any 
brains in their zeal, they would have kept their houses, and been quiet, they fired 
upon our men out of their windows, and from the tops of their houses, and threw 
tiles upon their heads; and I had several of my men wounded so, and seven or 
eight killed. This exasperated us to the last degree; and, finding one house better 
manned than ordinary, and many shot fired at us out of the windows, I caused 
my men to attack it, resolved to make them an example for the rest; which they 
did, and breaking open the doors, they killed all they found there, without 
distinction; and I appeal to the world if they were to blame. If the Parliament 
committee, or the Scots deputies were here, they ought to have been quiet, since 
the town was taken; but they began with us, and, I think, brought it upon 
themselves. This is the whole case, so far as came within my knowledge, for 
which his Majesty was so much abused. 

We took here Colonel Gray and Captain Hacker, and about 300 prisoners, and 
about 300 more were killed. This was the last day of May 1645. 

His Majesty having given over Oxford for lost, continued here some days, 
viewed the town, ordered the fortifications to be augmented, and prepares to 
make it the seat of war. But the Parliament, roused at this appearance of the 
king’s army, orders their general to raise the siege of Oxford, where the garrison 
had, in a sally, ruined some of their works, and killed them 150 men, taking 
several prisoners, and carrying them with them into the city; and orders him to 
march towards Leicester, to observe the king. 

The king had now a small, but gallant army, all brave tried soldiers, and 


seemed eager to engage the new-modelled army; and his Majesty, hearing that 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, having raised the siege of Oxford, advanced towards him, 
fairly saves him the trouble of a long march, and meets him half way. 

The army lay at Daventry, and Fairfax at Towcester, about eight miles off. 
Here the king sends away 600 horse, with 3000 head of cattle, to relieve his 
people in Oxford; the cattle he might have spared better than the men. The king 
having thus victualled Oxford, changes his resolution of fighting Fairfax, to 
whom Cromwell was now joined with 4000 men, or was within a day’s march, 
and marches northward. This was unhappy counsel, because late given. Had we 
marched northward at first, we had done it; but thus it was. Now we marched 
with a triumphing enemy at our heels, and at Naseby their advanced parties 
attacked our rear. The king, upon this, alters his resolution again, and resolves to 
fight, and at midnight calls us up at Harborough to come to a council of war. 
Fate and the king’s opinion determined the council of war; and ‘twas resolved to 
fight. Accordingly the van, in which was Prince Rupert’s brigade of horse, of 
which my regiment was a part, counter-marched early in the morning. 

By five o’clock in the morning, the whole army, in order of battle, began to 
descry the enemy from the rising grounds, about a mile from Naseby, and moved 
towards them. They were drawn up on a little ascent in a large common fallow 
field, in one line extended from one side of the field to the other, the field 
something more than a mile over, our army in the same order, in one line, with 
the reserve. 

The king led the main battle of foot, Prince Rupert the right wing of the horse, 
and Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left. Of the enemy Fairfax and Skippon led the 
body, Cromwell and Rossiter the right, and Ireton the left, the numbers of both 
armies so equal, as not to differ 500 men, save that the king had most horse by 
about 1000, and Fairfax most foot by about 500. The number was in each army 
about 18,000 men. The armies coming close up, the wings engaged first. The 
prince with his right wing charged with his wonted fury, and drove all the 
Parliament’s wing of horse, one division excepted, clear out of the field; Ireton, 
who commanded this wing, give him his due, rallied often, and fought like a 
lion; but our wing bore down all before them, and pursued them with a terrible 
execution. 

Ireton seeing one division of his horse left, repaired to them, and keeping his 
ground, fell foul of a brigade of our foot, who coming up to the head of the line, 
he like a madman charges them with his horse. But they with their pikes tore him 
to pieces; so that this division was entirely ruined. Ireton himself, thrust through 
the thigh with a pike, wounded in the face with a halberd, was unhorsed and 
taken prisoner. 


Cromwell, who commanded the Parliament’s right wing, charged Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale with extraordinary fury, but he, an old tried soldier, stood 
firm, and received the charge with equal gallantry, exchanging all their shot, 
carabines and pistols and then fell on sword in hand. Rossiter and Whalley had 
the better on the point of the wing, and routed two divisions of horse, pushed 
them behind the reserves, where they rallied and charged again, but were at last 
defeated; the rest of the horse, now charged in the flank, retreated fighting, and 
were pushed behind the reserves of foot. 

While this was doing the foot engaged with equal fierceness, and for two 
hours there was a terrible fire. The king’s foot, backed with gallant officers, and 
full of rage at the rout of their horse, bore down the enemy’s brigade led by 
Skippon. The old man, wounded, bleeding, retreats to their reserves. All the foot, 
except the general’s brigade, were thus driven into the reserves, where their 
officers rallied them, and bring them on to a fresh charge; and here the horse, 
having driven our horse above a quarter of a mile from the foot, face about, and 
fall in on the rear of the foot. 

Had our right wing done thus, the day had been secured; but Prince Rupert, 
according to his custom, following the flying enemy, never concerned himself 
with the safety of those behind; and yet he returned sooner than he had done in 
like cases too. At our return we found all in confusion, our foot broken, all but 
one brigade, which, though charged in the front, flank, and rear, could not be 
broken till Sir Thomas Fairfax himself came up to the charge with fresh men, 
and then they were rather cut in pieces than beaten, for they stood with their 
pikes charged every way to the last extremity. 

In this condition, at the distance of a quarter of a mile, we saw the king 
rallying his horse, and preparing to renew the fight; and our wing of horse 
coming up to him, gave him opportunity to draw up a large body of horse, so 
large that all the enemy’s horse facing us stood still and looked on, but did not 
think fit to charge us till their foot, who had entirely broken our main battle, 
were put in order again, and brought up to us. 

The officers about the king advised his Majesty rather to draw off; for, since 
our foot were lost, it would be too much odds to expose the horse to the fury of 
their whole army, and would but be sacrificing his best troops without any hopes 
of success. The king, though with great regret at the loss of his foot, yet seeing 
there was no other hope, took this advice, and retreated in good order to 
Harborough, and from thence to Leicester. 

This was the occasion of the enemy having so great a number of prisoners; for 
the horse being thus gone off, the foot had no means to make their retreat, and 
were obliged to yield themselves. Commissary-General Ireton being taken by a 


captain of foot, makes the captain his prisoner, to save his life, and gives him his 
liberty for his courtesy before. 

Cromwell and Rossiter, with all the enemy’s horse, followed us as far as 
Leicester, and killed all that they could lay hold on straggling from the body, but 
durst not attempt to charge us in a body. The king, expecting the enemy would 
come to Leicester, removes to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, where we had some time to 
recollect ourselves. 

This was the most fatal action of the whole war, not so much for the loss of 
our cannon, ammunition, and baggage, of which the enemy boasted so much, but 
as it was impossible for the king ever to retrieve it. The foot, the best that ever he 
was master of, could never be supplied; his army in the west was exposed to 
certain ruin, the north overrun with the Scots; in short, the case grew desperate, 
and the king was once upon the point of bidding us all disband, and shift for 
ourselves. 

We lost in this fight not above 2000 slain, and the Parliament near as many, 
but the prisoners were a great number; the whole body of foot being, as I have 
said, dispersed, there were 4500 prisoners, besides 400 officers, 2000 horses, 12 
pieces of cannon, 40 barrels of powder, all the king’s baggage, coaches, most of 
his servants, and his secretary, with his cabinet of letters, of which the 
Parliament made great improvement, and basely enough caused his private 
letters—between his Majesty and the queen, her Majesty’s letters to the king, 
and a great deal of such stuff—to be printed. 

After this fatal blow, being retreated, as I have said, to Ashby-de-la-Zouch in 
Leicestershire, the king ordered us to divide; his Majesty, with a body of horse, 
about 3000, went to Lichfield, and through Cheshire into North Wales, and Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, with about 2500, went to Newark. 

The king remained in Wales for several months; and though the length of the 
war had almost drained that country of men, yet the king raised a great many 
men there, recruited his horse regiments, and got together six or seven regiments 
of foot, which seemed to look like the beginning of a new army. 

I had frequent discourses with his Majesty in this low ebb of his affairs, and he 
would often wish he had not exposed his army at Naseby. I took the freedom 
once to make a proposition to his Majesty, which, if it had taken effect, I verily 
believe would have given a new turn to his affairs; and that was, at once to slight 
all his garrisons in the kingdom, and give private orders to all the soldiers in 
every place, to join in bodies, and meet at two general rendezvous, which I 
would have appointed to be, one at Bristol, and one at West Chester. I 
demonstrated how easily all the forces might reach these two places; and both 
being strong and wealthy places, and both seaports, he would have a free 


communication by sea with Ireland, and with his friends abroad; and having 
Wales entirely his own, he might yet have an opportunity to make good terms 
for himself, or else have another fair field with the enemy. 

Upon a fair calculation of his troops in several garrisons and small bodies 
dispersed about, I convinced the king, by his own accounts, that he might have 
two complete armies, each of 25,000 foot, 8000 horse, and 2000 dragoons; that 
the Lord Goring and the Lord Hopton might ship all their forces, and come by 
sea in two tides, and be with him in a shorter time than the enemy could follow. 
With two such bodies he might face the enemy, and make a day of it; but now 
his men were only sacrificed, and eaten up by piecemeal in a party-war, and 
spent their lives and estates to do him no service. That if the Parliament 
garrisoned the towns and castles he should quit, they would lessen their army, 
and not dare to see him in the field: and if they did not, but left them open, then 
‘twould be no loss to him, but he might possess them as often as he pleased. 

This advice I pressed with such arguments, that the king was once going to 
despatch orders for the doing it; but to be irresolute in counsel is always the 
companion of a declining fortune; the king was doubtful, and could not resolve 
till it was too late. 

And yet, though the king’s forces were very low, his Majesty was resolved to 
make one adventure more, and it was a strange one; for, with but a handful of 
men, he made a desperate march, almost 250 miles in the middle of the whole 
kingdom, compassed about with armies and parties innumerable, traversed the 
heart of his enemy’s country, entered their associated counties, where no army 
had ever yet come, and in spite of all their victorious troops facing and following 
him, alarmed even London itself and returned safe to Oxford. 

His Majesty continued in Wales from the battle at Naseby till the 5th or 6th of 
August, and till he had an account from all parts of the progress of his enemies, 
and the posture of his own affairs. 

Here we found, that the enemy being hard pressed in Somersetshire by the 
Lord Goring, and Lord Hopton’s forces, who had taken Bridgewater, and 
distressed Taunton, which was now at the point of surrender, they had ordered 
Fairfax and Cromwell, and the whole army, to march westward to relieve the 
town; which they did, and Goring’s troops were worsted, and himself wounded 
at the fight at Langport. 

The Scots, who were always the dead weight upon the king’s affairs, having 
no more work to do in the north, were, at the Parliament’s desire, advanced 
southward, and then ordered away towards South Wales, and were set down to 
the siege of Hereford. Here this famous Scotch army spent several months in a 
fruitless siege, ill provided of ammunition, and worse with money; and having 


sat near three months before the town, and done little but eaten up the country 
round them, upon the repeated accounts of the progress of the Marquis of 
Montrose in that kingdom, and pressing instances of their countrymen, they 
resolved to raise their siege, and go home to relieve their friends. 

The king, who was willing to be rid of the Scots, upon good terms, and 
therefore to hasten them, and lest they should pretend to push on the siege to 
take the town first, gives it out, that he was resolved with all his forces to go into 
Scotland, and join Montrose; and so having secured Scotland, to renew the war 
from thence. 

And accordingly his Majesty marches northwards, with a body of 4000 horse; 
and, had the king really done this, and with that body of horse marched away 
(for he had the start of all his enemies, by above a fortnight’s march), he had 
then had the fairest opportunity for a general turn of all his affairs, that he ever 
had in all the latter part of this war. For Montrose, a gallant daring soldier, who 
from the least shadow of force in the farthest corner of this country, had, rolling 
like a snowball, spread all over Scotland, was come into the south parts, and had 
summoned Edinburgh, frighted away their statesmen, beaten their soldiers at 
Dundee and other places; and letters and messengers in the heels of one another, 
repeated their cries to their brethren in England, to lay before them the sad 
condition of the country, and to hasten the army to their relief. The Scots lords of 
the enemy’s party fled to Berwick, and the chancellor of Scotland goes himself 
to General Leslie, to press him for help. 

In this extremity of affairs Scotland lay when we marched out of Wales. The 
Scots, at the siege of Hereford, hearing the king was gone northward with his 
horse, conclude he was gone directly for Scotland, and immediately send Leslie 
with 4000 horse and foot to follow, but did not yet raise the siege. But the king, 
still irresolute, turns away to the eastward, and comes to Lichfield, where he 
showed his resentments at Colonel Hastings for his easy surrender of Leicester. 

In this march the enemy took heart. We had troops of horse on every side 
upon us like hounds started at a fresh stag. Leslie, with the Scots, and a strong 
body followed in our rear, Major-General Poyntz, Sir John Gell, Colonel 
Rossiter, and others in our way; they pretended to be 10,000 horse, and yet never 
durst face us. The Scots made one attempt upon a troop which stayed a little 
behind, and took some prisoners; but when a regiment of our horse faced them 
they retired. At a village near Lichfield another party of about 1000 horse 
attacked my regiment. We were on the left of the army, and at a little too far a 
distance. I happened to be with the king at that time, and my lieutenant-colonel 
with me, so that the major had charge of the regiment. He made a very 
handsome defence, but sent messengers for speedy relief. We were on a march, 


and therefore all ready, and the king orders me a regiment of dragoons and 300 
horse, and the body halted to bring us off, not knowing how strong the enemy 
might be. When I came to the place I found my major hard laid to, but fighting 
like a lion. The enemy had broke in upon him in two places, and had routed one 
troop, cutting them off from the body, and had made them all prisoners. Upon 
this I fell in with the 300 horse, and cleared my major from a party who charged 
him in the flank; the dragoons immediately lighting, one party of them comes up 
on my wing, and saluting the enemy with their muskets, put them to a stand, the 
other party of dragoons wheeling to the left endeavouring to get behind them. 
The enemy, perceiving they should be overpowered, retreated in as good order 
as they could, but left us most of our prisoners, and about thirty of their own. We 
lost about fifteen of our men, and the enemy about forty, chiefly by the fire of 
our dragoons in their retreat. 

In this posture we continued our march; and though the king halted at 
Lichfield—which was a dangerous article, having so many of the enemy’s troops 
upon his hands, and this time gave them opportunity to get into a body—yet the 
Scots, with their General Leslie, resolving for the north, the rest of the troops 
were not able to face us, till, having ravaged the enemy’s country through 
Staffordshire, Warwick, Leicester, and Nottinghamshire, we came to the leaguer 
before Newark. 

The king was once more in the mind to have gone into Scotland, and called a 
council of war to that purpose; but then it was resolved by all hands that it would 
be too late to attempt it, for the Scots and Major-General Poyntz were before us, 
and several strong bodies of horse in our rear; and there was no venturing now, 
unless any advantage presented to rout one of those parties which attended us. 

Upon these and like considerations we resolved for Newark; on our approach 
the forces which blocked up that town drew off, being too weak to oppose us, for 
the king was now above 5000 horse and dragoons, besides 300 horse and 
dragoons he took with him from Newark. 

We halted at Newark to assist the garrison, or give them time rather to furnish 
themselves from the country with what they wanted, which they were very 
diligent in doing; for in two days’ time they filled a large island which lies under 
the town, between the two branches of the Trent, with sheep, oxen, cows, and 
horses, an incredible number; and our affairs being now something desperate, we 
were not very nice in our usage of the country, for really if it was not with a 
resolution both to punish the enemy and enrich ourselves, no man can give any 
rational account why this desperate journey was undertaken. ‘Tis certain the 
Newarkers, in the respite they gained by our coming, got above £50,000 from 
the country round them in corn, cattle, money, and other plunder. 


From hence we broke into Lincolnshire, and the king lay at Belvoir Castle, 
and from Belvoir Castle to Stamford. The swiftness of our march was a terrible 
surprise to the enemy; for our van being at a village on the great road called 
Stilton, the country people fled into the Isle of Ely, and every way, as if all was 
lost. Indeed our dragoons treated the country very coarsely, and all our men in 
general made themselves rich. Between Stilton and Huntingdon we had a small 
bustle with some of the associated troops of horse, but they were soon routed, 
and fled to Huntingdon, where they gave such an account of us to their fellows 
that they did not think fit to stay for us, but left their foot to defend themselves as 
well as they could. 

While this was doing in the van a party from Burleigh House, near Stamford, 
the seat of the Earl of Exeter, pursued four troops of our horse, who, straggling 
towards Peterborough, and committing some disorders there, were surprised 
before they could get into a posture of fighting; and encumbered, as I suppose, 
with their plunder, they were entirely routed, lost most of their horses, and were 
forced to come away on foot; but finding themselves in this condition, they got 
in a body into the enclosures, and in that posture turning dragoons, they lined the 
hedges, and fired upon the enemy with their carabines. This way of fighting, 
though not very pleasant to troopers, put the enemy’s horse to some stand, and 
encouraged our men to venture into a village, where the enemy had secured forty 
of their horse; and boldly charging the guard, they beat them off, and recovering 
those horses, the rest made their retreat good to Wansford Bridge; but we lost 
near 100 horses, and about twelve of our men taken prisoners. 

The next day the king took Huntingdon; the foot which were left in the town, 
as I observed by their horse, had posted themselves at the foot of the bridge, and 
fortified the pass, with such things as the haste and shortness of the time would 
allow; and in this posture they seemed resolute to defend themselves. I confess, 
had they in time planted a good force here, they might have put a full stop to our 
little army; for the river is large and deep, the country on the left marshy, full of 
drains and ditches, and unfit for horse, and we must have either turned back, or 
took the right hand into Bedfordshire; but here not being above 400 foot, and 
they forsaken of their horse, the resistance they made was to no other purpose 
than to give us occasion to knock them on the head, and plunder the town. 

However, they defended the bridge, as I have said, and opposed our passage. I 
was this day in the van, and our forlorn having entered Huntingdon without any 
great resistance till they came to the bridge, finding it barricaded, they sent me 
word; I caused the troops to halt, and rode up to the forlorn, to view the 
countenance of the enemy, and found by the posture they had put themselves in, 
that they resolved to sell us the passage as dear as they could. 


I sent to the king for some dragoons, and gave him account of what I observed 
of the enemy, and that I judged them to be 1000 men; for I could not particularly 
see their numbers. Accordingly the king ordered 500 dragoons to attack the 
bridge, commanded by a major; the enemy had 200 musketeers placed on the 
bridge, their barricade served them for a breastwork on the front, and the low 
walls on the bridge served to secure their flanks. Two bodies of their foot were 
placed on the opposite banks of the river, and a reserve stood in the highway on 
the rear. The number of their men could not have been better ordered, and they 
wanted not courage answerable to the conduct of the party. They were 
commanded by one Bennet, a resolute officer, who stood in the front of his men 
on the bridge with a pike in his hand. 

Before we began to fall on, the king ordered to view the river, to see if it was 
nowhere passable, or any boat to be had; but the river being not fordable, and the 
boats all secured on the other side, the attack was resolved on, and the dragoons 
fell on with extraordinary bravery. The foot defended themselves obstinately, 
and beat off our dragoons twice, and though Bennet was killed upon the spot, 
and after him his lieutenant, yet their officers relieving them with fresh men, 
they would certainly have beat us all off, had not a venturous fellow, one of our 
dragoons, thrown himself into the river, swam over, and, in the midst of a 
shower of musket-bullets, cut the rope which tied a great flat-bottom boat, and 
brought her over. With the help of this boat, I got over 100 troopers first, and 
then their horses, and then 200 more without their horses; and with this party fell 
in with one of the small bodies of foot that were posted on that side, and having 
routed them, and after them the reserve which stood on the road, I made up to 
the other party. They stood their ground, and having rallied the runaways of both 
the other parties, charged me with their pikes, and brought me to a retreat; but by 
this time the king had sent over 300 men more, and they coming up to me, the 
foot retreated. Those on the bridge finding how ‘twas, and having no supplies 
sent them, as before, fainted, and fled; and the dragoons rushing forward, most 
of them were killed; about 150 of the enemy were killed, of which all the 
officers at the bridge, the rest run away. 

The town suffered for it, for our men left them little of anything they could 
carry. Here we halted and raised contributions, took money of the country and of 
the open towns, to exempt them from plunder. Twice we faced the town of 
Cambridge, and several of our officers advised his Majesty to storm it. But 
having no foot, and but 1200 dragoons, wiser heads diverted him from it, and 
leaving Cambridge on the left, we marched to Woburn, in Bedfordshire, and our 
parties raised money all over the country quite into Hertfordshire, within five 
miles of St Alban’s. 


The swiftness of our march, and uncertainty which way we intended, 
prevented all possible preparation to oppose us, and we met with no party able to 
make head against us. From Woburn the king went through Buckingham to 
Oxford; some of our men straggling in the villages for plunder, were often 
picked up by the enemy. But in all this long march we did not lose 200 men, got 
an incredible booty, and brought six waggons laden with money, besides 2000 
horses and 3000 head of cattle, into Oxford. From Oxford his Majesty moves 
again into Gloucestershire, having left about 1500 of his horse at Oxford to scour 
the country, and raise contributions, which they did as far as Reading. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax was returned from taking Bridgewater, and was sat down 
before Bristol, in which Prince Rupert commanded with a strong garrison, 2500 
foot and 1000 horse. We had not force enough to attempt anything there. But the 
Scots, who lay still before Hereford, were afraid of us, having before parted with 
all their horse under Lieutenant-General Leslie, and but ill stored with 
provisions; and if we came on their backs, were in a fair way to be starved, or 
made to buy their provisions at the price of their blood. 

His Majesty was sensible of this, and had we had but ten regiments of foot, 
would certainly have fought the Scots. But we had no foot, or so few as was not 
worth while to march them. However, the king marched to Worcester, and the 
Scots, apprehending they should be blocked up, immediately raised the siege, 
pretending it was to go help their brethren in Scotland, and away they marched 
northwards. 

We picked up some of their stragglers, but they were so poor, had been so ill 
paid, and so harassed at the siege, that they had neither money nor clothes; and 
the poor soldiers fed upon apples and roots, and ate the very green corn as it 
grew in the fields, which reduced them to a very sorry condition of health, for 
they died like people infected with the plague. 

“Twas now debated whether we should yet march for Scotland, but two things 
prevented—(1.) The plague was broke out there, and multitudes died of it, which 
made the king backward, and the men more backward. (2.) The Marquis of 
Montrose, having routed a whole brigade of Leslie’s best horse, and carried all 
before him, wrote to his Majesty that he did not now want assistance, but was in 
hopes in a few days to send a body of foot into England to his Majesty’s 
assistance. This over-confidence of his was his ruin; for, on the contrary, had he 
earnestly pressed the king to have marched, and fallen in with his horse, the king 
had done it, and been absolutely master of Scotland in a fortnight’s time; but 
Montrose was too confident, and defied them all, till at last they got their forces 
together, and Leslie with his horse out of England, and worsted him in two or 
three encounters, and then never left him till they drove him out of Scotland. 


While his Majesty stayed at Worcester, several messengers came to him from 
Cheshire for relief, being exceedingly straitened by the forces of the Parliament; 
in order to which the king marched, but Shrewsbury being in the enemy’s hands, 
he was obliged to go round by Ludlow, where he was joined by some foot out of 
Wales. I took this opportunity to ask his Majesty’s leave to go by Shrewsbury to 
my father’s, and, taking only two servants, I left the army two days before they 
marched. 

This was the most unsoldier-like action that ever I was guilty of, to go out of 
the army to pay a visit when a time of action was just at hand; and, though I 
protest I had not the least intimation, no, not from my own thoughts, that the 
army would engage, at least before they came to Chester, before which I 
intended to meet them, yet it looked so ill, so like an excuse or a sham of 
cowardice, or disaffection to the cause and to my master’s interest, or something 
I know not what, that I could not bear to think of it, nor never had the heart to 
see the king’s face after it. 

From Ludlow the king marched to relieve Chester. Poyntz, who commanded 
the Parliament’s forces, follows the king, with design to join with the forces 
before Chester, under Colonel Jones, before the king could come up. To that end 
Poyntz passes through Shrewsbury the day that the king marched from Ludlow; 
yet the king’s forces got the start of him, and forced him to engage. Had the king 
engaged him but three hours sooner, and consequently farther off from Chester, 
he had ruined him, for Poyntz’s men, not able to stand the shock of the king’s 
horse, gave ground, and would in half-an-hour more have been beaten out of the 
field; but Colonel Jones, with a strong party from the camp, which was within 
two miles; comes up in the heat of the action, falls on in the king’s rear, and 
turned the scale of the day. The body was, after an obstinate fight, defeated, and 
a great many gentlemen of quality killed and taken prisoners. The Earl of 
Lichfield was of the number of the former, and sixty-seven officers of the latter, 
with 1000 others. The king, with about 500 horse, got into Chester, and from 
thence into Wales, whither all that could get away made up to him as fast as they 
could, but in a bad condition. 

This was the last stroke they struck; the rest of the war was nothing but taking 
all his garrisons from him one by one, till they finished the war with the 
captivating his person, and then, for want of other business, fell to fighting with 
one another. 

I was quite disconsolate at the news of this last action, and the more because I 
was not there. My regiment wholly dispersed, my lieutenant-colonel, a 
gentleman of a good family, and a near relation to my mother, was prisoner, my 
major and three captains killed, and most of the rest prisoners. 


The king, hopeless of any considerable party in Wales, Bristol being 
surrendered, sends for Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, who came to him. 
With them, and the Lord Digby, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and a great train of 
gentlemen, his Majesty marches to Newark again, leaves 1000 horse with Sir 
William Vaughan to attempt the relief of Chester, in doing whereof he was 
routed the second time by Jones and his men, and entirely dispersed. 

The chief strength the king had in these parts was at Newark, and the 
Parliament were very earnest with the Scots to march southward and to lay siege 
to Newark; and while the Parliament pressed them to it, and they sat still and 
delayed it, several heats began, and some ill blood between them, which 
afterwards broke out into open war. The English reproached the Scots with 
pretending to help them, and really hindering their affairs. The Scots returned 
that they came to fight for them, and are left to be starved, and can neither get 
money nor clothes. At last they came to this, the Scots will come to the siege if 
the Parliament will send them money, but not before. However, as people sooner 
agree in doing ill than in doing well, they came to terms, and the Scots came 
with their whole army to the siege of Newark. 

The king, foreseeing the siege, calls his friends about him, tells them he sees 
his circumstances are such that they can help him but little, nor he protect them, 
and advises them to separate. The Lord Digby, with Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
with a strong body of horse, attempt to get into Scotland to join with Montrose, 
who was still in the Highlands, though reduced to a low ebb, but these gentlemen 
are fallen upon on every side and routed, and at last, being totally broken and 
dispersed, they fly to the Earl of Derby’s protection in the Isle of Man. 

Prince Rupert, Prince Maurice, Colonel Gerard, and above 400 gentlemen, all 
officers of horse, lay their commissions down, and seizing upon Wootton House 
for a retreat, make proposals to the Parliament to leave the kingdom, upon their 
parole not to return again in arms against the Parliament, which was accepted, 
though afterwards the prince declined it. I sent my man post to the prince to be 
included in this treaty, and for leave for all that would accept of like conditions, 
but they had given in the list of their names, and could not alter it. 

This was a sad time. The poor remains of the king’s fortunes went everywhere 
to wreck. Every garrison of the enemy was full of the Cavalier prisoners, and 
every garrison the king had was beset with enemies, either blocked up or 
besieged. Goring and the Lord Hopton were the only remainders of the king’s 
forces which kept in a body, and Fairfax was pushing them with all imaginable 
vigour with his whole army about Exeter and other parts of Devonshire and 
Cornwall. 

In this condition the king left Newark in the night, and got to Oxford. The 


king had in Oxford 8000 men, and the towns of Banbury, Farringdon, 
Donnington Castle, and such places as might have been brought together in 
twenty-four hours, 15,000 or 20,000 men, with which, if he had then resolved to 
have quitted the place, and collected the forces in Worcester, Hereford, 
Lichfield, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and all the small castles and garrisons he had 
thereabouts, he might have had near 40,000 men, might have beaten the Scots 
from Newark, Colonel Jones from Chester, and all, before Fairfax, who was in 
the west, could be able to come to their relief. And this his Majesty’s friends in 
North Wales had concerted; and, in order to it, Sir Jacob Ashby gathered what 
forces he could, in our parts, and attempted to join the king at Oxford, and to 
have proposed it to him; but Sir Jacob was entirely routed at Stow-on-the-Wold, 
and taken prisoner, and of 3000 men not above 600 came to Oxford. 

All the king’s garrisons dropped one by one; Hereford, which had stood out 
against the whole army of the Scots, was surprised by six men and a lieutenant 
dressed up for country labourers, and a constable pressed to work, who cut the 
guards in pieces, and let in a party of the enemy. Chester was reduced by famine, 
all the attempts the king made to relieve it being frustrated. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax routed the Lord Hopton at Torrington, and drove him to 
such extremities, that he was forced up into the farthest corner of Cornwall. The 
Lord Hopton had a gallant body of horse with him of nine brigades, but no foot; 
Fairfax, a great army. 

Heartless, and tired out with continual ill news, and ill success, I had frequent 
meetings with some gentlemen who had escaped from the rout of Sir William 
Vaughan, and we agreed upon a meeting at Worcester, of all the friends we 
could get, to see if we could raise a body fit to do any service; or, if not, to 
consider what was to be done. At this meeting we had almost as many opinions 
as people; our strength appeared too weak to make any attempt, the game was 
too far gone in our parts to be retrieved; all we could make up did not amount to 
above 800 horse. 

“Twas unanimously agreed not to go into the Parliament as long as our royal 
master did not give up the cause; but in all places, and by all possible methods, 
to do him all the service we could. Some proposed one thing, some another; at 
last we proposed getting vessels to carry us to the Isle of Man to the Earl of 
Derby, as Sir Marmaduke Langdale, Lord Digby, and others had done. I did not 
foresee any service it would be to the king’s affairs, but I started a proposal that, 
marching to Pembroke in a body, we should there seize upon all the vessels we 
could, and embarking ourselves, horses, and what foot we could get, cross the 
Severn Sea, and land in Cornwall to the assistance of Prince Charles, who was in 
the army of the Lord Hopton, and where only there seemed to be any possibility 


of a chance for the remaining part of our cause. 

This proposal was not without its difficulties, as how to get to the seaside, and, 
when there, what assurance of shipping. The enemy, under Major-General 
Langhorn, had overrun Wales, and ‘twould be next to impossible to effect it. 

We could never carry our proposal with the whole assembly; but, however, 
about 200 of us resolved to attempt it, and [the] meeting being broken up 
without coming to any conclusion, we had a private meeting among ourselves to 
effect it. 

We despatched private messengers to Swansea and Pembroke, and other 
places; but they all discouraged us from the attempt that way, and advised us to 
go higher towards North Wales, where the king’s interest had more friends, and 
the Parliament no forces. Upon this we met, and resolved, and having sent 
several messengers that way, one of my men provided us two small vessels in a 
little creek near Harlech Castle, in Merionethshire. We marched away with what 
expedition we could, and embarked in the two vessels accordingly. It was the 
worst voyage sure that ever man went; for first we had no manner of 
accommodation for so many people, hay for our horses we got none, or very 
little, but good store of oats, which served us for our own bread as well as 
provender for the horses. 

In this condition we put off to sea, and had a fair wind all the first night, but 
early in the morning a sudden storm drove us within two or three leagues of 
Ireland. In this pickle, sea-sick, our horses rolling about upon one another, and 
ourselves stifled for want of room, no cabins nor beds, very cold weather, and 
very indifferent diet, we wished ourselves ashore again a thousand times; and yet 
we were not willing to go ashore in Ireland if we could help it; for the rebels 
having possession of every place, that was just having our throats cut at once. 
Having rolled about at the mercy of the winds all day, the storm ceasing in the 
evening, we had fair weather again, but wind enough, which being large, in two 
days and a night we came upon the coast of Cornwall, and, to our no small 
comfort, landed the next day at St Ives, in the county of Cornwall. 

We rested ourselves here, and sent an express to the Lord Hopton, who was 
then in Devonshire, of our arrival, and desired him to assign us quarters, and 
send us his farther orders. His lordship expressed a very great satisfaction at our 
arrival, and left it to our own conduct to join him as we saw convenient. 

We were marching to join him, when news came that Fairfax had given him 
an entire defeat at Torrington. This was but the old story over again. We had 
been used to ill news a great while, and ‘twas the less surprise to us. 

Upon this news we halted at Bodmin, till we should hear farther; and it was 
not long before we saw a confirmation of the news before our eyes, for the Lord 


Hopton, with the remainder of his horse, which he had brought off at Torrington 
in a very shattered condition, retreated to Launceston, the first town in Cornwall, 
and hearing that Fairfax pursued him, came on to Bodmin. Hither he summoned 
all the troops which he had left, which, when he had got together, were a fine 
body indeed of 5000 horse, but few foot but what were at Pendennis, Barnstaple, 
and other garrisons. These were commanded by the Lord Hopton. The Lord 
Goring had taken shipping for France to get relief a few days before. 

Here a grand council of war was called, and several things were proposed, but 
as it always is in distress, people are most irresolute, so ‘twas here. Some were 
for breaking through by force, our number being superior to the enemy’s horse. 
To fight them with their foot would be desperation and ridiculous; and to retreat 
would but be to coop up themselves in a narrow place, where at last they must be 
forced to fight upon disadvantage, or yield at mercy. Others opposed this as a 
desperate action, and without probability of success, and all were of different 
opinions. I confess, when I saw how things were, I saw ‘twas a lost game, and I 
was for the opinion of breaking through, and doing it now, while the country was 
open and large, and not being forced to it when it must be with more 
disadvantage. But nothing was resolved on, and so we retreated before the 
enemy. Some small skirmishes there happened near Bodmin, but none that were 
very considerable. 

“Twas the 1st of March when we quitted Bodmin, and quartered at large at 
Columb, St Dennis, and Truro, and the enemy took his quarters at Bodmin, 
posting his horse at the passes from Padstow on the north, to Wadebridge, 
Lostwithiel, and Fowey, spreading so from sea to sea, that now breaking through 
was impossible. There was no more room for counsel; for unless we had ships to 
carry us off, we had nothing to do but when we were fallen upon, to defend 
ourselves, and sell victory as dear as we could to the enemies. 

The Prince of Wales seeing the distress we were in, and loth to fall into the 
enemy’s hands, ships himself on board some vessels at Falmouth, with about 
400 lords and gentlemen. And as I had no command here to oblige my 
attendance, I was once going to make one, but my comrades, whom I had been 
the principal occasion of bringing hither, began to take it ill, that I would leave 
them, and so I resolved we would take our fate together. 

While thus we had nothing before us but a soldier’s death, a fair field, and a 
strong enemy, and people began to look one upon another, the soldiers asked 
how their officers looked, and the officers asked how their soldiers looked, and 
every day we expected to be our last, when unexpectedly the enemy’s general 
sent a trumpet to Truro to my Lord Hopton, with a very handsome gentlemanlike 
offer:-— 


That since the general could not be ignorant of his present condition, and that 
the place he was in could not afford him subsistence or defence; and especially 
considering that the state of our affairs were such, that if we should escape from 
thence we could not remove to our advantage, he had thought good to let us 
know, that if we would deliver up our horses and arms, he would, for avoiding 
the effusion of Christian blood, or the putting any unsoldierly extremities upon 
us, allow such honourable and safe conditions, as were rather better than our 
present circumstances could demand, and such as should discharge him to all the 
world, as a gentleman, as a soldier, and as a Christian. 

After this followed the conditions he would give us, which were as follows, 
viz.:—That all the soldiery, as well English as foreigners, should have liberty to 
go beyond the seas, or to their own dwellings, as they pleased; and to such as 
shall choose to live at home, protection for their liberty, and from all violence 
and plundering of soldiers, and to give them bag and baggage, and all their 
goods, except horses and arms. 

That for officers in commissions, and gentlemen of quality, he would allow 
them horses for themselves and one servant, or more, suitable to their quality, 
and such arms as are suitable to gentlemen of such quality travelling in times of 
peace; and such officers as would go beyond sea, should take with them their 
full arms and number of horses as are allowed in the army to such officers. 

That all the troopers shall receive on the delivery of their horses, 20s. a man to 
carry them home; and the general’s pass and recommendation to any gentleman 
who desires to go to the Parliament to settle the composition for their estates. 

Lastly, a very honourable mention of the general, and offer of their mediation 
to the Parliament, to treat him as a man of honour, and one who has been tender 
of the country, and behaved himself with all the moderation and candour that 
could be expected from an enemy. 

Upon the unexpected receipt of this message, a council of war was called, and 
the letter read; no man offered to speak a word; the general moved it, but every 
one was loth to begin. 

At last an old colonel starts up, and asked the general what he thought might 
occasion the writing this letter? The general told him, he could not tell; but he 
could tell, he was sure, of one thing, that he knew what was not the occasion of 
it, viz., that is, not any want of force in their army to oblige us to other terms. 
Then a doubt was started, whether the king and Parliament were not in any 
treaty, which this agreement might be prejudicial to. 

This occasioned a letter to my Lord Fairfax, wherein our general returning the 
civilities, and neither accepting nor refusing his proposal, put it upon his honour, 
whether there was not some agreement or concession between his Majesty and 


the Parliament, in order to a general peace, which this treaty might be prejudicial 
to, or thereby be prejudicial to us. 

The Lord Fairfax ingenuously declared, he had heard the king had made some 
concessions, and he heartily wished he would make such as would settle the 
kingdom in peace, that Englishmen might not wound and destroy one another; 
but that he declared he knew of no treaty commenced, nor anything passed 
which could give us the least shadow of hope for any advantage in not accepting 
his conditions; at last telling us, that though he did not insult over our 
circumstances, yet if we thought fit, upon any such supposition, to refuse his 
offers, he was not to seek in his measures. 

And it appeared so, for he immediately advanced his forlorns, and 
dispossessed us of two advanced quarters, and thereby straitened us yet more. 

We had now nothing to say, but treat, and our general was so sensible of our 
condition, that he returned the trumpet with a safe-conduct for commissioners at 
twelve o’clock that night; upon which a cessation of arms was agreed on, we 
quitting Truro to the Lord Fairfax, and he left St Allen to us to keep our 
headquarters. 

The conditions were soon agreed on; we disbanded nine full brigades of horse, 
and all the conditions were observed with the most honour and care by the 
enemy that ever I saw in my life. 

Nor can I omit to make very honourable mention of this noble gentleman, 
though I did not like his cause; but I never saw a man of a more pleasant, calm, 
courteous, downright, honest behaviour in my life; and for his courage and 
personal bravery in the field, that we had felt enough of. No man in the world 
had more fire and fury in him while in action, or more temper and softness out of 
it. In short, and I cannot do him greater honour, he exceedingly came near the 
character of my foreign hero, Gustavus Adolphus, and in my account is, of all 
the soldiers in Europe, the fittest to be reckoned in the second place of honour to 
him. 

I had particular occasion to see much of his temper in all this action, being one 
of the hostages given by our general for the performance of the conditions, in 
which circumstance the general did me several times the honour to send to me to 
dine with him; and was exceedingly pleased to discourse with me about the 
passages of the wars in Germany, which I had served in, he having been at the 
same time in the Low Countries in the service of Prince Maurice; but I observed 
if at any time my civilities extended to commendations of his own actions, and 
especially to comparing him to Gustavus Adolphus, he would blush like a 
woman, and be uneasy, declining the discourse, and in this he was still more like 
him. 


Let no man scruple my honourable mention of this noble enemy, since no man 
can suspect me of favouring the cause he embarked in, which I served as heartily 
against as any man in the army; but I cannot conceal extraordinary merit for its 
being placed in an enemy. 

This was the end of our making war, for now we were all under parole never 
to bear arms against the Parliament; and though some of us did not keep our 
word, yet I think a soldier’s parole ought to be the most sacred in such case, that 
a soldier may be the easier trusted at all times upon his word. For my part, I went 
home fully contented, since I could do my royal master no better service, that I 
had come off no worse. 

The enemy going now on in a full current of success, and the king reduced to 
the last extremity, and Fairfax, by long marches, being come back within five 
miles of Oxford, his Majesty, loth to be cooped up in a town which could on no 
account hold long out, quits the town in a disguise, leaving Sir Thomas 
Clemham governor, and being only attended with Mr Ashburnham and one 
more, rides away to Newark, and there fatally committed himself to the honour 
and fidelity of the Scots under General Leven. 

There had been some little bickering between the Parliament and the Scots 
commissioners concerning the propositions which the Scots were for a treaty 
with the king upon, and the Parliament refused it. The Parliament, upon all 
proposals of peace, had formerly invited the king to come and throw himself 
upon the honour, fidelity, and affection of his Parliament. And now the king 
from Oxford offering to come up to London on the protection of the Parliament 
for the safety of his person, they refused him, and the Scots differed from them 
in it, and were for a personal treaty. 

This, in our opinion, was the reason which prompted the king to throw himself 
upon the fidelity of the Scots, who really by their infidelity had been the ruin of 
all his affairs, and now, by their perfidious breach of honour and faith with him, 
will be virtually and mediately the ruin of his person. 

The Scots were, as all the nation besides them was, surprised at the king’s 
coming among them; the Parliament began very high with them, and send an 
order to General Leven to send the king to Warwick Castle; but he was not so 
hasty to part with so rich a prize. As soon as the king came to the general, he 
signs an order to Colonel Bellasis, the governor of Newark, to surrender it, and 
immediately the Scots decamp homewards, carrying the king in the camp with 
them, and marching on, a house was ordered to be provided for the king at 
Newcastle. 

And now the Parliament saw their error, in refusing his Majesty a personal 
treaty, which, if they had accepted (their army was not yet taught the way of 


huffing their masters), the kingdom might have been settled in peace. Upon this 
the Parliament send to General Leven to have his Majesty not be sent, which was 
their first language, but be suffered to come to London to treat with his 
Parliament; before it was, “Let the king be sent to Warwick Castle”; now ‘tis, 
“To let his Majesty come to London to treat with his people.” 

But neither one or the other would do with the Scots; but we who knew the 
Scots best knew that there was one thing would do with them, if the other would 
not, and that was money; and therefore our hearts ached for the king. 

The Scots, as I said, had retreated to Newcastle with the king, and there they 
quartered their whole army at large upon the country; the Parliament voted they 
had no farther occasion for the Scots, and desired them to go home about their 
business. I do not say it was in these words, but in whatsoever good words their 
messages might be expressed, this and nothing less was the English of it. The 
Scots reply, by setting forth their losses, damages, and dues, the substance of 
which was, “Pay us our money and we will be gone, or else we won’t stir.” The 
Parliament call for an account of their demands, which the Scots give in, 
amounting to a million; but, according to their custom, and especially finding 
that the army under Fairfax inclined gradually that way, fall down to £500,000, 
and at last to £400,000; but all the while this is transacting a separate treaty is 
carried on at London with the commissioners of Scotland, and afterwards at 
Edinburgh, by which it is given them to understand that, whereas upon payment 
of the money, the Scots army is to march out of England, and to give up all the 
towns and garrisons which they hold in this kingdom, so they are to take it for 
granted that ‘tis the meaning of the treaty that they shall leave the king in the 
hands of the English Parliament. 

To make this go down the better, the Scotch Parliament, upon his Majesty’s 
desire to go with their army into Scotland, send him for answer, that it cannot be 
for the safety of his Majesty or of the State to come into Scotland, not having 
taken the Covenant, and this was carried in their Parliament but by two voices. 

The Scots having refused his coming into Scotland, as was concerted between 
the two Houses, and their army being to march out of England, the delivering up 
the king became a consequence of the thing—unavoidable, and of necessity. 

His Majesty, thus deserted of those into whose hands he had thrown himself, 
took his leave of the Scots general at Newcastle, telling him only, in few words, 
this sad truth, that he was bought and sold. The Parliament commissioners 
received him at Newcastle from the Scots, and brought him to Holmby House, in 
Northamptonshire; from whence, upon the quarrels and feuds of parties, he was 
fetched by a party of horse, commanded by one Cornet Joyce, from the army, 
upon their mutinous rendezvous at Triplow Heath; and, after this, suffering 


many violences and varieties of circumstances among the army, was carried to 
Hampton Court, from whence his Majesty very readily made his escape; but not 
having notice enough to provide effectual means for his more effectual 
deliverance, was obliged to deliver himself to Colonel Hammond in the Isle of 
Wight. Here, after some very indifferent usage, the Parliament pursued a farther 
treaty with him, and all points were agreed but two: the entire abolishing 
Episcopacy, which the king declared to be against his conscience and his 
coronation oath; and the sale of the Church lands, which he declared, being most 
of them gifts to God and the Church, by persons deceased, his Majesty thought 
could not be alienated without the highest sacrilege, and if taken from the uses to 
which they were appointed by the wills of the donors, ought to be restored back 
to the heirs and families of the persons who bequeathed them. 

And these two articles so stuck with his Majesty, that he ventured his fortune, 
and royal family, and his own life for them. However, at last, the king 
condescended so far in these, that the Parliament voted his Majesty’s 
concessions to be sufficient to settle and establish the peace of the nation. 

This vote discovered the bottom of all the counsels which then prevailed; for 
the army, who knew if peace were once settled, they should be undone, took the 
alarm at this, and clubbing together in committees and councils, at last brought 
themselves to a degree of hardness above all that ever this nation saw; for calling 
into question the proceedings of their masters who employed them, they 
immediately fall to work upon the Parliament, remove Colonel Hammond, who 
had the charge of the king, and used him honourably, place a new guard upon 
him, dismiss the commissioners, and put a stop to the treaty; and, following their 
blow, march to London, place regiments of foot at the Parliament-house door, 
and, as the members came up, seize upon all those whom they had down in a list 
as promoters of the settlement and treaty, and would not suffer them to sit; but 
the rest who, being of their own stamp, are permitted to go on, carry on the 
designs of the army, revive their votes of non-addresses to the king, and then, 
upon the army’s petition to bring all delinquents to justice, the mask was thrown 
off, the word all is declared to be meant the king, as well as every man else they 
pleased. “Tis too sad a story, and too much a matter of grief to me, and to all 
good men, to renew the blackness of those days, when law and justice was under 
the feet of power; the army ruled the Parliament, the private officers their 
generals, the common soldiers their officers, and confusion was in every part of 
the government. In this hurry they sacrificed their king, and shed the blood of the 
English nobility without mercy. 

The history of the times will supply the particulars which I omit, being willing 
to confine myself to my own accounts and observations. I was now no more an 


actor, but a melancholy observator of the misfortunes of the times. I had given 
my parole not to take up arms against the Parliament, and I saw nothing to invite 
me to engage on their side. I saw a world of confusion in all their counsels, and I 
always expected that in a chain of distractions, as it generally falls out, the last 
link would be destruction; and though I pretended to no prophecy, yet the 
progress of affairs have brought it to pass, and I have seen Providence, who 
suffered, for the correction of this nation, the sword to govern and devour us, has 
at last brought destruction by the sword upon the head of most of the party who 
first drew it. 

ok 

If together with the brief account of what concern I had in the active part of 
the war, I leave behind me some of my own remarks and observations, it may be 
pertinent enough to my design, and not unuseful to posterity. 

1. I observed by the sequel of things that it may be some excuse to the first 
Parliament, who began this war, to say that they manifested their designs were 
not aimed at the monarchy, nor their quarrel at the person of the king; because, 
when they had in their power, though against his will, they would have restored 
both his person and dignity as a king, only loading it with such clogs of the 
people’s power as they at first pretended to, viz., the militia, and power of 
naming the great officers at court, and the like; which powers, it was never 
denied, had been stretched too far in the beginning of this king’s reign, and 
several things done illegally, which his Majesty had been sensible of, and was 
willing to rectify; but they having obtained the power by victory, resolved so to 
secure themselves, as that, whenever they laid down their arms, the king should 
not be able to do the like again. And thus far they were not to be so much 
blamed, and we did not on our own part blame them, when they had obtained the 
power, for parting with it on good terms. 

But when I have thus far advocated for the enemies, I must be very free to 
state the crimes of this bloody war by the events of it. “Tis manifest there were 
among them from the beginning a party who aimed at the very root of the 
government, and at the very thing which they brought to pass, viz., the deposing 
and murdering of their sovereign; and, as the devil is always master where 
mischief is the work, this party prevailed, turned the other out of doors, and 
overturmed all that little honesty that might be in the first beginning of this 
unhappy strife. 

The consequence of this was, the Presbyterians saw their error when it was too 
late, and then would gladly have joined the royal party to have suppressed this 
new leaven which had infected the lump; and this is very remarkable, that most 
of the first champions of this war who bore the brunt of it, when the king was 


powerful and prosperous, and when there was nothing to be got by it but blows, 
first or last, were so ill used by this independent, powerful party, who tripped up 
the heels of all their honesty, that they were either forced by ill treatment to take 
up arms on our side, or suppressed and reduced by them. In this the justice of 
Providence seemed very conspicuous, that these having pushed all things by 
violence against the king, and by arms and force brought him to their will, were 
at once both robbed of the end, their Church government, and punished for 
drawing their swords against their masters, by their own servants drawing the 
sword against them; and God, in His due time, punished the others too. And 
what was yet farther strange, the punishment of this crime of making war against 
their king, singled out those very men, both in the army and in the Parliament, 
who were the greatest champions of the Presbyterian cause in the council and in 
the field. Some minutes, too, of circumstances I cannot forbear observing, 
though they are not very material, as to the fatality and revolutions of days and 
times. A Roman Catholic gentleman of Lancashire, a very religious man in his 
way, who had kept a calculate of times, and had observed mightily the fatality of 
times, places, and actions, being at my father’s house, was discoursing once 
upon the just judgment of God in dating His providences, so as to signify to us 
His displeasure at particular circumstances; and, among an infinite number of 
collections he had made, these were some which I took particular notice of, and 
from whence I began to observe the like:— 

1. That King Edward VI. died the very same day of the same month in which 
he caused the altar to be taken down, and the image of the Blessed Virgin in the 
Cathedral of St Paul’s. 

2. That Cranmer was burnt at Oxford the same day and month that he gave 
King Henry VIII. advice to divorce his Queen Catherine. 

3. That Queen Elizabeth died the same day and month that she resolved, in her 
Privy Council, to behead the Queen of Scots. 

4. That King James died the same day that he published his book against 
Bellarmine. 

5. That King Charles’s long Parliament, which ruined him, began the very 
same day and month which that Parliament began, that at the request of his 
predecessor robbed the Roman Church of all her revenues, and suppressed 
abbeys and monasteries. 

How just his calculations were, or how true the matter of fact, I cannot tell, but 
it put me upon the same in several actions and successes of this war. And I found 
a great many circumstances, as to time or action, which befell both his Majesty 
and his parties first; 

Then others which befell the Parliament and Presbyterian faction, which 


raised the war; 

Then the Independent tyranny which succeeded and supplanted the first party; 

Then the Scots who acted on both sides; 

Lastly, the restoration and re-establishment of the loyalty and religion of our 
ancestors. 

1. For King Charles I.; ‘tis observable, that the charge against the Earl of 
Strafford, a thing which his Majesty blamed himself for all the days of his life, 
and at the moment of his last suffering, was first read in the Lords’ House on the 
30th of January, the same day of the month six years that the king himself was 
brought to the block. 

2. That the king was carried away prisoner from Newark, by the Scots, May 
10, the same day six years that, against his conscience and promise, he passed 
the bill of attainder against the loyal, noble Earl of Strafford. 

3. The same day seven years that the king entered the House of Commons for 
the five members, which all his friends blamed him for, the same day the Rump 
voted bringing his Majesty to trial, after they had set by the Lords for not 
agreeing to it, which was the 3rd of January 1648. 

4. The 12th of May 1646, being the surrender of Newark, the Parliament held 
a day of thanksgiving and rejoicing, for the reduction of the king and his party, 
and finishing the war, which was the same day five years that the Earl of 
Strafford was beheaded. 

5. The battle at Naseby, which ruined the king’s affairs, and where his 
secretary and his office was taken, was the 14th of June, the same day and month 
the first commission was given out by his Majesty to raise forces. 

6. The queen voted a traitor by the Parliament the 3rd of May, the same day 
and month she carried the jewels into France. 

7. The same day the king defeated Essex in the west, his son, King Charles IL., 
was defeated at Worcester. 

8. Archbishop Laud’s house at Lambeth assaulted by the mob, the same day of 
the same month that he advised the king to make war upon the Scots. 

9. Impeached the 15th of December 1640, the same day twelvemonth that he 
ordered the Common Prayer-book of Scotland to be printed, in order to be 
imposed upon the Scots, from which all our troubles began. 

But many more, and more strange, are the critical junctures of affairs in the 
case of the enemy, or at least more observed by me:— 

1. Sir John Hotham, who repulsed his Majesty and refused him admittance 
into Hull before the war, was seized at Hull by the same Parliament for whom he 
had done it, the same 10th day of August two years that he drew the first blood 
in that war. 


2. Hampden of Buckinghamshire killed the same day one year that the mob 
petition from Bucks was presented to the king about him, as one of the five 
members. 

3. Young Captain Hotham executed the 1st of January, the same day that he 
assisted Sir Thomas Fairfax in the first skirmish with the king’s forces at 
Bramham Moor. 

4. The same day and month, being the 6th of August 1641, that the Parliament 
voted to raise an army against the king, the same day and month, anno 1648, the 
Parliament were assaulted and turned out of doors by that very army, and none 
left to sit but who the soldiers pleased, which were therefore called the Rump. 

5. The Earl of Holland deserted the king, who had made him general of the 
horse, and went over to the Parliament, and the 9th of March 1641, carried the 
Commons’ reproaching declaration to the king; and afterwards taking up arms 
for the king against the Parliament, was beheaded by them the 9th of March 
1648, just seven years after. 

6. The Earl of Holland was sent by the king to come to his assistance and 
refused, the 11th of July 1641, and that very day seven years after was taken by 
the Parliament at St Neots. 

7. Colonel Massey defended Gloucester against the king, and beat him off the 
oth of September 1643; was taken after by Cromwell’s men fighting for the king, 
on the 5th of September 1651, two or three days after the fight at Worcester. 

8. Richard Cromwell resigning, because he could not help it, the Parliament 
voted a free Commonwealth, without a single person or House of Lords. This 
was the 25th of May 1658; the 25th of May 1660, the king landed at Dover, and 
restored the government of a single person and House of Lords. 

9. Lambert was proclaimed a traitor by the Parliament April the 20th, being 
the same day he proposed to Oliver Cromwell to take upon him the title of king. 

10. Monk being taken prisoner at Nantwich by Sir Thomas Fairfax, revolted to 
the Parliament the same day nineteen years he declared for the king, and thereby 
restored the royal authority. 

11. The Parliament voted to approve of Sir John Hotham’s repulsing the king 
at Hull, the 28th of April 1642; the 28th of April 1660, the Parliament first 
debated in the House the restoring the king to the crown. 

12. The agitators of the army formed themselves into a cabal, and held their 
first meeting to seize on the king’s person, and take him into their custody from 
Holmby, the 28th of April 1647; the same day, 1660, the Parliament voted the 
agitators to be taken into custody, and committed as many of them as could be 
found. 

13. The Parliament voted the queen a traitor for assisting her husband, the 


king, May the 3rd, 1643; her son, King Charles II., was presented with the votes 
of Parliament to restore him, and the present of £50,000, the 3rd of May 1660. 

14. The same day the Parliament passed the Act for recognition of Oliver 
Cromwell, October 13th, 1654, Lambert broke up the Parliament and set up the 
army, 1659, October the 13th. 

Some other observations I have made, which, as not so pertinent, I forbear to 
publish, among which I have noted the fatality of some days to parties, as— 

The 2nd of September: The fight at Dunbar; the fight at Worcester; the oath 
against a single person passed; Oliver’s first Parliament called. For the enemy. 

The 2nd of September: Essex defeated in Cornwall; Oliver died; city works 
demolished. For the king. 

The 29th of May: Prince Charles born; Leicester taken by storm; King 
Charles II. restored. Ditto. 

Fatality of circumstances in this unhappy war, as— 

1. The English Parliament call in the Scots, to invade their king, and are 
invaded themselves by the same Scots, in defence of the king whose case, and 
the design of the Parliament, the Scots had mistaken. 

2. The Scots, who unjustly assisted the Parliament to conquer their lawful 
sovereign, contrary to their oath of allegiance, and without any pretence on the 
king’s part, are afterwards absolutely conquered and subdued by the same 
Parliament they assisted. 

3. The Parliament, who raised an army to depose their king, deposed by the 
very army they had raised. 

4. The army broke three Parliaments, and are at last broke by a free 
Parliament; and all they had done by the military power, undone at once by the 
civil. 

5. Abundance of the chief men, who by their fiery spirits involved the nation 
in a civil war, and took up arms against their prince, first or last met with ruin or 
disgrace from their own party. 

(1.) Sir John Hotham and his son, who struck the first stroke, both beheaded or 
hanged by the Parliament. 

(2.) Major-General Massey three times taken prisoner by them, and once 
wounded at Worcester. 

(3.) Major-General Langhorn, (4.) Colonel Poyer, and (5.) Colonel Powell, 
changed sides, and at last taken, could obtain no other favour than to draw lots 
for their lives; Colonel Poyer drew the dead lot, and was shot to death. 

(6.) Earl of Holland: who, when the House voted who should be reprieved, 
Lord Goring, who had been their worst enemy, or the Earl of Holland, who 
excepting one offence, had been their constant servant, voted Goring to be 


spared, and the Earl to die. 

(7.) The Earl of Essex, their first general; 

(8.) Sir William Waller; 

(9.) Lieutenant-General Ludlow; 

(10.) The Earl of Manchester; 

—all disgusted and voted out of the army, though they had stood the first 
shock of the war, to make way for the new model of the army, and introduce a 


party. 
ok 


In all these confusions I have observed two great errors, one of the king, and 
one of his friends. 

Of the king, that when he was in their custody, and at their mercy, he did not 
comply with their propositions of peace, before their army, for want of 
employment, fell into heats and mutinies; that he did not at first grant the Scots 
their own conditions, which, if he had done, he had gone into Scotland; and then, 
if the English would have fought the Scots for him, he had a reserve of his loyal 
friends, who would have had room to have fallen in with the Scots to his 
assistance, who were after dispersed and destroyed in small parties attempting to 
serve him. 

While his Majesty remained at Newcastle, the queen wrote to him, persuading 
him to make peace upon any terms; and in politics her Majesty’s advice was 
certainly the best. For, however low he was brought by a peace, it must have 
been better than the condition he was then in. 

The error I mention of the king’s friends was this, that after they saw all was 
lost, they could not be content to sit still, and reserve themselves for better 
fortunes, and wait the happy time when the divisions of the enemy would bring 
them to certain ruin; but must hasten their own miseries by frequent fruitless 
risings, in the face of a victorious enemy, in small parties; and I always found 
these effects from it:— 

1. The enemy, who were always together by the ears, when they were let 
alone, were united and reconciled when we gave them any interruption; as 
particularly, in the case of the first assault the army made upon them, when 
Colonel Pride, with his regiment, garbled the House, as they called it. At that 
time a fair opportunity offered; but it was omitted till it was too late. That insult 
upon the House had been attempted the year before, but was hindered by the 
little insurrection of the royal party, and the sooner they had fallen out, the 
better. 

2. These risings being desperate, with vast disadvantages, and always 
suppressed, ruined all our friends; the remnants of the Cavaliers were lessened, 


the stoutest and most daring were cut off, and the king’s interest exceedingly 
weakened, there not being less than 30,000 of his best friends cut off in the 
several attempts made at Maidstone, Colchester, Lancashire, Pembroke, 
Pontefract, Kingston, Preston, Warrington, Worcester, and other places. Had 
these men all reserved their fortunes to a conjunction with the Scots, at either of 
the invasions they made into this kingdom, and acted with the conduct and 
courage they were known masters of, perhaps neither of those Scots armies had 
been defeated. 

But the impatience of our friends ruined all; for my part, I had as good a mind 
to put my hand to the ruin of the enemy as any of them, but I never saw any 
tolerable appearance of a force able to match the enemy, and I had no mind to be 
beaten and then hanged. Had we let them alone, they would have fallen into so 
many parties and factions, and so effectually have torn one another to pieces, 
that whichsoever party had come to us, we should, with them, have been too 
hard for all the rest. 

This was plain by the course of things afterwards; when the Independent army 
had ruffled the Presbyterian Parliament, the soldiery of that party made no 
scruple to join us, and would have restored the king with all their hearts, and 
many of them did join us at last. 

And the consequence, though late, ended so; for they fell out so many times, 
army and Parliament, Parliament and army, and alternately pulled one another 
down so often till at last the Presbyterians who began the war, ended it, and, to 
be rid of their enemies, rather than for any love to the monarchy, restored King 
Charles the Second, and brought him in on the very day that they themselves had 
formerly resolved the ruin of his father’s government, being the 29th of May, the 
same day twenty years that the private cabal in London concluded their secret 
league with the Scots, to embroil his father King Charles the First. 
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A HIGHLAND OFFICER, 
Now in Prison at AVIGNON. 

BEING 
An Account of several remarkable Adventures during about 
Twenty Eight Years Service in Scotland, Germany, Italy, 
Flanders and Ireland; exhibiting a very agreeable and instructive 
Lesson of Human Life, both in a Publick and 
Private Capacity, in several pleasant Instances of his 
Amours, Gallantry, Oeconomy, &c. 


THE PUBLISHER TO THE READER 


I Think it proper to inform the Reader that these Papers were deliver’d into my 
Hands by a near Kinsman of the Authors, who lately came from the Southern 
Parts of France. His Design in imparting these Memoirs to me, was (as I quickly 
perceiv’d) to know my Sentiments of the Performance. It seems the Gentleman 
had been sour’d by French Practises, and was willing that the World should be 
no longer a Stranger to what was the ground of his distast. The Author appears 
very well qualify d for his Task, and opens a Scene of Politicks which the good 
natur’d part of Mankind will scarce think human Race capable of. Those that 
are acquainted with the Person of Major Ramkins, assure me, that the late King 
fames never had a more active and diligent Servant, and that he was one never 
wanting in his Station. If I am of a contrary Opinion to the Publick in judging 
these Remarks worthy of the Press, ‘tis what I do not at present find my self 
convinc’d of. One Benefit at least may be expected from ‘em, that they will 
induce all true Britains to be cautious, and not imbark themselves in a foreign 
Interest for the future, if not for the sake of their Country, at least for their own 
Sakes. I will not anticipate the Contents, but only take the freedom to acquaint 
the Reader in General. That it will be one of the greatest Paradoxes in future 
Ages to read, that the Court of St. Germains should have been a Sleep, and 
impos’d upon for Twenty Eight Years successively, unless their being trick’d by 
the greatest of Politicians, be a Circumstance to take off from the Surprize. 


THE MEMOIRS OFALEXANDER RAMKINS 


I was not above Seventeen Years of Age when the Battle of Gillycranky was 
fought between the Two Highland Generals, the Lord Viscount Dundee and 
Mackay. And being then a Stripling at the University of Aberdeen and 
understanding that several Clans were gathering into a Body in defence of King 
James II sold my Books and Furniture of my Lodgings, and equipp’d my self to 
observe the Martial Call, I found my self prompted with. I arriv’d in a few Days 
near the Field of Battle, and joyn’d my self with a broken Body of Men who 
were making up towards the Mountains to recover themselves after the Fatigue 
of Battle. The Noviceship I went through in the Highlands, was no improper 
Foundation for the course Method of living I have been since engag’d in for 
above Twenty Seven Years; during which Time, I have run through all those 
Hardships which are incident to one who seeks a Preferment in Fire and Smoak. 

While I strolled about in the Highlands, it was my good Fortune to be under 
the Tuition of an old Officer, who let me into many of those little Secrets which 
are not unserviceable to such as Design to make the whole Earth the Theatre of 
their Life; but what I chiefly valued this old Gentleman’s Conversation for, was 
the Happiness I had to be a Hearer of some of his Politick Lessons, of which he 
was a great Master, having furnish’d himself by Fifty Years Practice, with the 
best Idea’s of that kind. 

Upon a certain Day when our Party were out, some upon Foraging, and others 
to get Intelligence, I being alone in a Cottage with this old Captain, and being 
desirous to know his Opinion of the Affairs of Europe in general, as also what 
was like to be the Issue of that Cause we had undertaken. The old Captain 
willing to satisfy my Curiosity as far as his Skill would reach, pulled out some 
Remarks he had made upon the Year 1640. Observe, says he, Child what I say to 
you, ‘tis a Maxim never to be neglected among Politicians to keep up Divisions 
in an Enemies Country; you may, perhaps, imagine that this will be a short 
Game that is a playing, but depend upon it my Grey Hairs will not see an end of 
it. I allow the King of France has declar’d himself a Friend to King James II; He 
is a very powerful Prince, and if he would turn his Forces this Way, and be upon 
the Defensive near Home, a few Months would bring the War to a Period. But 
that Monarch has things in his Head which I must not mention. There will be 
great Skirmishing in the Dominions of Great Britain, but no decisive Action if 
Lewis le Grand can hinder it. He takes Cardinal Richlieu’s Conduct for a 
Precedent. It would have been no difficult Task for the French to have joyn’d 


their Forces with King Charles I. and have made a short Hand of that Contest 
between the King and Parliament; but that Politick Cardinal instead of this 
Method, had Emissaries in the English Cabinet to exaggerate Matters between 
them. The same Method has been observ’d by that Nation ever since; and if 
Lewis le Grand does not make a Politick Use of King James I. without doing 
him any real Service, I shall be very willing to correct my self, and cancel that 
Paragraph in my Observations. 

This was the first Politick Lesson I was entertain’d with by my old Master; 
which, though at that time my want of Experience did not permit me thoroughly 
to comprehend, yet since, a Resemblance of Circumstances has often reviv’d it 
my Mind; nor could I ever be well reconcil’d to that Piece of Morality, That it 
was a laudable Practice to set People by the Ears together. 

The hopes of being releas’d, is the best Support to Men in Misery, and our 
small Body of Three Hundred Men wou’d not have remain’d so long under 
Discipline, if Expectation had not been nourish’d with daily Alarms of 
Assistance from France. Our commanding Officer was Romantickly Loyal, and 
look’d upon every little Hill we scrambled over, as an impregnable Fortress, 
from whose Summit he often took occasion to Harangue us, as if the Eyes of all 
Europe were upon us, and the Fate of the Three Kingdoms hung at our Swords 
Points. But the Truth was, I believe, we were unknown to all Mankind, and if 
those Villages we march’d by you’d but secure the Cattle from us, the State was 
in no great Danger from our Quarter. 

As for the Hopes of being assisted from France, though our Commander 
neglected no Pains to instill such a Belief into the Generality of the Soldiers, in 
order to prolong his Reign in that honourable Post he enjoy’d, yet I read it 
plainly in my old Captain’s Forehead, that France was not accustom’d to open 
their Treasures in countenancing Chimerical Adventures, and that the most we 
could expect from thence, would be a small Dunkirk Privateer, with a Hogshead 
or two of Brandy to keep the Cause alive, while he was pushing on his 
Conquests in other Parts of the Globe, in which the Glory and Interest of France 
was more immediately concern’d. For my own Part, as I was resolv’d to pursue 
my Fortune in the way of Arms, and finding that there was no appearance of 
Scotland’s being a Place of Action, so I advis’d with my old Master what course 
I should steer to answer the Ends of my Call. The old Gentleman, though he 
might have deterr’d me from such an Undertaking, by proposing himself as an 
Instance how little you’d be gain’d that way, having nothing to show for near 
Sixty Years Service in the War, but a Bundle of Politick Remarks drawn from 
the false Steps he and others have made in endeavouring to make their Fortune, 
yet since every Man must spin out his Thread of Life one way or other, and that 


that was most likely to succeed well to which a Person found himself most 
inclinable, so he humour’d my present Dispositions; but at the same time, 
counsell’d me to Transport my self over to the Continent, where I might meet 
with something worthy my Curiosity. Islands, says he, are commonly won and 
lost in a Day, nor will they afford you that variety of Stratagems which will 
make you perfect in the Art of War. After this I only waited for a fit Opportunity 
to quit the Service I was in, for though I was no farther engaged than in the 
Quality of a Gentleman Volunteer, yet a Strain of Honour would not permit me 
to forsake my Companions, unless some more plausible Reason occurr’d to me 
than what I could invent at that Time. But it was not long before an occasion 
offered it self to put my Project in Execution. By moving too and fro our little 
Army, I was within Twenty Miles of my Mother’s House, (for my Father had 
been dead some Years) having therefor first communicated my Design to my old 
Master, whom I intended to invite along with me, if he approv’d of my 
Undertaking. 

In conclusion, Things were order’d so, that the old Captain, with myself, and 
another, were detatch’d out towards the Coast to get Intelligence, and that Night 
about Eleven we agreeably surpriz’d my Mother who had for several Months 
been lamenting the Loss of her darling Son, whom she suppos’d to be kill’d at 
the Battle of Gillycranky; for she had not justly inform’d herself of the precise 
Time I ran away from the College at Aberdeen. 

I had Two elder Brothers, who both inherited the martial Spirit of our Family, 
had been a long time absent from Home; one of them was prefer’d in the 
Emperor’s Army in Hungary, the other belonging to the Guards of King James 
II follow’d his Fate into France and Ireland, and afterwards was kill’d in 
Ireland. My father had three small Lordships, which we were equally to be 
Sharers of, allowing proportionably for my Mothers maintenance, with a 
Thousand Pounds to be rais’d to marry our only Sister. 

Now, as it was my Intention to Travel and gain Experience in the World, so 
my old Captain put it into my Head to raise a Sum of Money upon the Credit of 
my Land, assuring me it would prove my best Friend upon all Occasions, for that 
the World had but a very mean Opinion of Merit when strip’d of other 
Advantages to recommend it. This Affair took up more Time than my warm 
Temper could well bear, and the Lawyers threw in so many Delays, that had not 
the old Captain (who was well acquainted with Business) been at my Elbow to 
forward Things, I might have lost my Vocation of being a Soldier before any 
Agreement cou’d have been made. But after two Months were expir’d, I found 
my self Master of fifteen Hundred Pound, the Price of my share of Land after the 
Deductions made for my Mother and Sister; Twelve Hundred Pounds I lodg’d 


with a Banker at Amsterdam, the other Three was employ’d for an Equipage, and 
to supply my Necessities in the Tour I design’d to take. The old Captain I 
intended to take along with me to be my Guide as well as Adviser; for I saw so 
many Perfections in him, which the ungrateful World had neglected, That I 
judg’d it would be an honourable Omen in one that was beginning the World, 
not to let him leave the Stage of Life unrewarded: But as his Years had render’d 
him incapable to attend me in my Rambles, so Death came in to release him, and 
this worthy Person was taken from me about Ten Days before the Time I had 
fix’d for my Travels. However, I must not let his Memory die, but give the 
World an Account of him as far as I cou’d gather from the Gentleman when he 
was disposed to Answer to Questions concerning himself, in which he always 
behaved himself with a well guarded Modesty. 

I learn’d from him, That his Father was the Head of a Clan which was one half 
cut off by Oliver Cromwell, and the other half Transported into the West-Indies, 
with the fifteen Hundred Scots, that were condemn’d thither to Slavery by the 
Protector. My Friend being at that time about Twelve Years old, chose rather to 
share his Fathers Fate, and view the Western parts of the Worlds, than fall into 
the Hands of a Person who would stain the Beauty of his tender Mind, by giving 
him an unsuitable Education. After he had buried his Father in Virginia, he took 
the Opportunity of a French Vessel to pass over to Brest, and so to Paris, who 
by the Assistance of a Scotch Nobleman, who was acquainted with his Family, 
he pick’d up a liberal Education, and made himself Master of the French and 
Latin, and having it in his Election whether he wou’d engage himself to the 
Church or follow the Camp, he chose the latter, and after some Months spent in 
the Academy, he enter’d himself among the Gens d’Arms, and made very useful 
Observations in two or three Campaigns in Germany, in the last of which he was 
taken Prisoner and seduc’d into the Emperors Service by some of his 
Countrymen, who persuaded him the Germans were more accustom’d to 
advance Strangers than the French. In a little time he was observ’d by his 
Colonel to be a Person of Parts and Resolution, and so was gradually advanc’d 
from a Comet to a Captain of Horse; and as a Man of Spirit and Action never 
wants Opportunity to shew himself, so this Gentleman met with many brave 
Adventures in the way of Soldiery, which some time he would occasionally 
recount to me, but they would be too tedious to insert in these Remarks. When 
King James II came to the Crown of England, he desired to throw up his 
Commission, it being suggested to him, that the Prince stood in need of some old 
experienc’d Officers to model an Army he was raising. Upon this Prospect he 
pass’d over to England, but being destitute of Acquaintance he loiter’d about the 
Court, till one of the Duke of Berwick’s Retinue, who had heard of him at the 


Siege of Buda, made the King acquainted with him. So he was order’d down into 
Scotland with the Promise of a Colonels Commission, but the Revolution 
following soon after, he acted only as a Captain of Foot at the Battle of 
Gillycranky. 

But to cut short this Digression, the time now drew near that I was to 
undertake my intended Ramble, and indeed it was high time; for it being 
whisper’d about in the Neighbourhood that I had been in Arms for King James 
II. Home, as the saying is, was too hot a Place for me; so I sent my Servant to 
enquire for a Conveniency to pass over to Flanders, and in two Days I was 
provided with a Roterdam Vessel, and so with very little Ceremony took leave of 
my Mother, who though she was unwilling to part with me, yet she prefer’d the 
lesser Danger to the greater, and rather wish’d me expos’d to the Waves, than to 
the Insults of my Enemies at Home. 

The Wind blew very fresh, but tacking about too much to the North East, it 
drove us upon Shore with that violence that we were oblig’d to put in twice to 
Land, once at Scarborough, and again at Yarmouth. 

At this latter Place, a Pragmatical Searcher came aboard us with an Air of 
Authority as if he design’d to visit my Trunks; but one of the Sailors informing 
me that this was stretching his Commission, for he ought not to search after any 
Goods unless the Cargo was design’d for that Port, so I ridded my self of this 
Spark with a Half-Crown Piece; for I had no mind to enter much into a Parley 
with him lest he might discover my Highland Expedition, for Fear never wants 
Apprehensions. After two Days stay in this Port, the Wind proving favourable, 
we were not very long in making a Trip to Roterdam, where I only refresh’d 
myself a few Hours, and pass’d on to Amsterdam to visit my Bank, and settle a 
Correspondence as to Returns of money. 

I met with nothing in this City that made any Impression upon me to stay any 
longer than settling the small concern of Money I lodg’d there. The hurry of 
Business was too Mechanical an Entertainment, for one whose Head was filled 
with high Flights of Honour, Sieges, Battles, and other such like Sports. The 
French Army at this time lay upon the Rhine, and my Design was to make that 
Way. When I arriv’d there, I found they had surrounded Mentz in order to 
Besiege it. I was glad to begin my first Campaign with so glorious an 
Undertaking, not doubting, but a great deal of Bravery would be shown where 
the Flower of the Houshold was design’d for Action; but before I could make 
any Advantage of this Occurrence, I was to make my self known to some Person 
of Character who might introduce me so as to be a Spectator of that noble Siege. 
At last I met with a Scotch Gentleman, who rid in among the grand Molquetains, 
who being fully inform’d of my Warlike Dispositions, assur’d me he would put 


me into the readiest Method he cou’d to gain Experience; but when he inform’d 
me that I must not pretend to great Things on a sudden, and that I had at present 
only two Things in Election, either to carry a Musquet in a Common Foot 
Regiment, during the Siege, or which he wou’d rather advise me to (in case I had 
Money to be at that expence) to go to Strasburgh and put my self under 
Discipline for six Weeks or two Months among the French Cadets. 

I must confess this was a great balk upon a double account: It not only 
depriv’d me of the Satisfaction of seeing the Siege carried on, but it was a 
sensible check to my aspiring Humour, to think what Drudgery I was to undergo 
before I could be regarded by the World; but when I reflected on what I had 
often heard the old Captain (I buried in the Highlands) say upon this Head, it 
made me easier under the Disappointment, and the next Day I went on to 
Strasburg, and enter’d my self among the Cadets. ‘Tis in the Nature of a 
College, where young Gentlemen are instructed in the Rudiments of War. 

During my stay at Strasburg I omitted no opportunity of improving myself as 
to the French and High Dutch Fortifications, and other Parts of the 
Mathematicks which were useful in War. I was also present at some Lectures of 
Politicks which were given to those more advanc’d in Years, in which they 
handled the Interest of Nations, and brought down their Reflections to the 
present Times. This I look’d upon as an excellent Method of educating young 
Officers; for it qualify’d them to be serviceable to their Country under a double 
Capacity; that is, as well to Argue as to Fight for it, and defend it equally with 
their Tongue and Sword. 

I remember an Antient Marquis who had a Superintendency over this 
Academy, entertaining us one Day with the Motives of the present War, and 
running up the Cause to its Original, laid it before us in this manner: That the 
Monarchs of France wou’d look upon themselves as injur’d by the rest of the 
Princes of Europe, till the imperial Diadem was restor’d to France, who were 
first Possessors of it in the Person of Charles the Great; that they had made 
several pushes in all Ages to recover it, but without Effect; that while the English 
had footing in France, they were too lazy to extend their Conquests upon the 
Empire of the West; and when they had chased out the English, and were rid of 
that Incumbrance, the House of Austria, by the vast Acquisitions of the Low 
Countries, and joint Power of Spain, sat so hard upon ‘em, that France was not 
in a Capacity to make any Advances towards recovering their Right to the 
Empire: What therefore they had been upon these latter Years, was to make a 
strong Party among the Electoral Princes, and by degrees secure a Majority in 
the Imperial Diet, in order to set aside the House of Austria, and settle the 
Imperial Crown upon the French Line, as it was in the Beginning. To this he 


added, That this invincible Monarch, Lewis XIV, had made considerable 
Advances of late Years, especially in bringing over several Electors, and now the 
Chapter of Cologn to chuse Cardinal Fustenberg for their Archbishop, who 
though a Native of Germany, yet was a Frenchman by Interest, and had given his 
Word to be very Industrious in settling the Imperial Dignity upon the House of 
Bourbon. And this Election of Cardinal Fustenberg being contested by the 
Emperor and Pope Innocent XI. was the Motive of the present War; for they put 
up the Duke of Bavaria’s Brother in opposition against him. 

This Account of the occasion of the present War, vary’d very much from the 
Idea we in Scotland had of Affairs. We were made to believe, That the King of 
France being a zealous Roman Catholick Monarch, had engag’d himself in a 
War against the Allies, meerly upon a Religious Motive, to reestablish King 
James, who was dethron’d upon no other Account but because he was a Roman 
Catholick. But I have since found by comparing Matters, that the Revolution in 
England was not the Occasion, but the Consequence of the War between the 
French and the Allies; for the Emperor, &c. understanding that King James II. 
was drawn into a Scrape by the French King, and that he made a Property of him 
to carry on his Ambitious Designs; ‘tis not to be wonder’d at, if they prefer’d the 
general Good of Europe, and immediate Safety of their own People to the 
private Good of King James II, who had been so indiscreet as to expose himself 
to Ruin by giving into a French Project. However this unpolitick Management 
proved very lucky to France upon a double Account; for tho’ they had begun a 
War upon the disedifying bottom of Ambition, it was afterwards consecrated in 
mny Peoples Thoughts, under a Colour of justifying a dethron’d Roman 
Catholick Prince, besides the Advantage of causing a considerable Diversion by 
fomenting a War in the Three Kingdoms of Great-Britain; for as for 
reestablishing that unfortunate Prince in his Throne, though I was a long Time of 
Opinion France really design’d it; yet since I have been convinc’d by undeniable 
Arguments, that it neither was his Interest to bring it about, nor that he ever 
seriously attempted it. I must own it was never very Intelligible to me, not even 
in my very darkest State of Bigottry for the French Interest, that the Emperor, 
the King of Spain, and Duke of Savoy, with many other Roman Catholick 
Princes, nay, the Pope himself should all fail in their Duty and Zeal for Religion, 
and the King of France (who was remarkable upon other Occasions for 
sacrificing it to Politick ends) should be the only one in Europe that wou’d stand 
up for it. It was not so in the Infancy of the Dutch Republic, when France 
concurr’d with the Seven Provinces to have them torn from the Spanish 
Monarchy, and by the same Assistance, enabled ‘em to make head against the 
Church. It was not so when a Frown of Oliver Cromwell cou’d oblige France to 


lay aside the charitable Maxim of Royal Protection, and send Charles II. and his 
Brother the Duke of York, out of their Territories by an Infamous 
Condescension. But James II. had forgotten the Affronts offer’d to the Duke of 
York, and I suppose had a Mind to make a second Tryal of French Hospitality, 
and whether they would be more obliging to him in his old Age, than they had 
been in his Youth. Neither is this plausible Pretence of defending a Prince 
injur’d upon the Score of Religion, very consistent with their Conduct, in regard 
of the Turk. To maintain a Catholick Prince at St. Germains, and support the 
Enemy of Christianity at Constantinople with great Remittances of Moneys, and 
a constant Supply of Engineers; is a piece of State Casuistry above my 
Comprehension, and Prince Eugene had a great deal of Reason to knock his 
Breast, and hold up his Hands to Heaven, when he saw French Engineers 
dragg’d out of Turkish Mines in Hungary with Agnus Dei’s, and Relicks about 
their Necks as Ensigns of Lewis XIV’s Christianity, and Zeal for the Church. 

But to proceed to my own concerns. As soon as the Time was expir’d, I 
propos’d to my self to stay in the Academy at Strasburgh, I provided my self 
with the Equipage of a grand Musketeer, and for a Present of 50 Pistols, and the 
strength of good Recommendation from my Countrymen, I was admitted to ride 
among ‘em. But here I had a fresh Difficulty to struggle with. My Countrymen 
finding me pretty flush of Money, and that I was very generous, was as 
observant as a Spaniel, and so very Officious both early and late, that I found it 
impracticable to steal an Hour of Privacy to recollect my self, in order to model 
my Conduct after the best Precedents I met with in the course of the Day; and 
what made me yet more uneasy, he was not content to visit me alone, but had 
often a second or third with him; who as they were very obliging in informing 
me of the Methods of living in a Camp, so they was always very adroit, and 
gave me the Preference upon all Occasions; but then as I engross’d all the 
Ceremony of the Day, so I was thrown into unavoidable Circumstances of 
paying them for their Attendance. This constant Charge, though in Time it would 
have made me weary of acting the Grand Signior, yet I could better have bore 
with it, had I not smelt a Design they had to strip me of my Bank I had at 
Amsterdam; for I was so unguarded in my Conduct as to have acquainted my 
Countrymen with my Money concerns, which he and his Associates had already 
devour’d in their Imagination, and wanted but a fit Opportunity to draw me in at 
Play, and so at once put me upon a Level with themselves and other Soldiers of 
Fortune: But being aware of the Trap that was laid for me, my whole Study was 
how to disengage myself from this Gang, so as to give no Suspicion that I 
understood their meaning; for this I imagin’d might be the ground of a Quarrel, 
and to perhaps have worse Consequences than if they really had strip’d me of 


my Substance. Arm’d with this Caution, I receiv’d ‘em in the usual manner, but 
still kept off when a Motion was made either of high drinking or playing deep; 
for no Man is secure, when either Liquor or Passion gains the Ascendent over 
him. But this State of Violence could not continue long, sometimes I was at a 
loss for an Excuse to baffle their Importunity, other times I found them dispos’d 
to represent me as of an uncomplying Temper, so that there was no way left but 
either to draw or withdraw, for I saw plainly that if I staid among them a Quarrel 
would ensue. This Consideration, with the unheard of Devastation I saw in the 
Palatinate made by the French Troops, gave me a Surfeit of the Rhine. I am not 
Ignorant that no Part of the World is free from Sharpers, but I thought in another 
Place I might better resist their first Onset, and let them gain no ground upon me, 
while Rule I here neglected for want of Experience. And now I was oblig’d to 
make a Call upon my Banker at Amsterdam for Two Hundred Pounds, resolving 
not to break the remaining 1000 Pound Bulk, unless upon some extraordinary 
Emergency. I had sometime before intimated to my Officers and Comrades the 
Design I had to quit the Service upon the Rhine, assuring them it was not out of 
any Disobligation, having experienced their obliging Temper upon all 
Occasions; but as I understood King James was at the Head of his Army in 
Ireland, so I look’d upon my self in some Measure inexcusable if I serv’d in a 
foreign Army, when I might contribute more immediately to succour my Prince. 
My Reasons were applauded, and I not a little content to depart without giving 
Disgust. Without delay therefore I posted to Paris, where I design’d to make no 
very long stay, only what was necessary to recover my self from the Fatigue of 
the Campaign, and satisfy my Curiosity in taking a View of that noble City. I 
was happy in one thing during my stay here, that I was agreeably surpriz’d with 
the fight of my only Sister, whose Husband being under some malignant Court 
Influence, was oblig’d to withdraw with his Family out of Scotland. Paris is a 
Place like all other great Cities, where Persons of all Conditions and Characters 
may spend their Time agreeably, if that useful Trifle call’d Money be not 
wanting. Hitherto I had no occasion to be Melancholly upon that Score; for 
though I was not furnish’d to make any extraordinary Figure, yet being only a 
single Person, and as yet never launch’d out into any Extravagances, so within 
my narrow Sphere, I made a decent Appearance. But as no Man is prosperous at 
all Times, so it was not long before I found my self engag’d in an Affair which 
very much troubled my Repose, and which I would willingly have compounded 
for with my Amsterdam Bank. The Business was this, my Eldest Brother before 
he went with King James into Ireland, made some stay at Paris and St. 
Germains, where he was order’d to collect some Recruits of the Three Nations, 
which he was to conduct over in the Quality of a Route-Captain. Now as he was 


a Person who had seen very much of the World, and was somewhat addicted to 
Gallantry and Intriguing with the Fair Sex, so he could not remain long in a 
Place without Publishing some Marks of his Vocation that way. It happen’d that 
a young Lady who lodg’d in the same House with him, had occasion to pay a 
visit to her Acquaintance; my Brother observing her in a Posture to go out of the 
House alone, offer’d to usher her to the place she design’d for. The Lady with 
the usual French Freedom and obliging Air, made him a Courtsey, and accepted 
the Offer. When he complied with this Piece of Civility, he took his leave, and 
return’d to his Lodgings. From this Accident my Brother dated an Intrigue. The 
Ladies Carriage (which by the way was nothing but what is customary there 
upon a slender Acquaintance) encourag’d him to make Advances; the next Step 
he made was to drink Tea with her in her Chamber, and afterwards he invited her 
to the Opera. But the young Lady as she was strictly Virtuous, never gave way 
to none of these Freedoms, but in the Company of her Landlady or her Daughter, 
who were both Prudes. In the mean time a Relation of this Gentlewoman’s, who 
was a Lieutenant in the Regiment of Navarre came up to Paris, and had not been 
long in Town before he was inform’d by some busy Noddle, that his Cousin was 
either upon the Point of being married, or what was rather suggested to him, that 
one Captain Ramkins a Scotch Officer, who lodg’d in the same House, had 
dishonourable Designs upon her. Now as Persons never want Arguments to 
induce them to take things in the worst Sense, (tho’ I will not avouch for my 
Brothers Intention) so the French Officer being of a suspicious and also a fiery 
Temper, wanted no body to exasperate him. He took it for granted the Thing was 
so, and taking Coach he came to his Kinswoman, and after having attack’d her 
with a great deal of scurrilous Language, he waited not for her Reply, but flung 
away to find my Brother in order to cut his Throat. My Brother was then at St. 
Germains receiving his last Orders from the Secretary for his departure for 
Treland, but return’d that Night to Paris. His Landlady at his Return gave him a 
Note, which she said was deliver’d to her by the Post. The Contents were a 
double Surprize to him, first a bold and daring Challenge, and again, he neither 
knew whom he was to meet, nor upon what Account, only the Time and Place 
were mention’d. Thus doubtful with himself what Course to take, he acquainted 
his Landlady with the Subject of the Letter, but she was also at a loss, having 
neither seen the Lady’s Relation, nor heard that he was come to Town, otherwise 
it might have created some Suspicion. But after Supper, according to Custom, 
she went up to have an Hours Chat with the young Lady, and among other 
Things, mention’d the odd Letter Captain Ramkins had receiv’d that Evening; 
the Lady suspecting what the matter really was, gave the Landlady sufficient 
Intimation by the Consternation she was in, that she was not unacquainted with 


the Occasion of that Letter. In the mean time, my Brother was gone to consult 
with some of his Acquaintance how he should behave himself in this juncture: 
Some advis’d him to neglect it as a sham Challenge, whereby some of his 
Acquaintance being merry dispos’d had a mind to divert themselves; others 
judg’d it might be a Design to Assassinate him upon account of some old 
Grudge now worn out of his Memory; in conclusion, ‘twas order’d that he 
should present himself at the Place mention’d in the Challenge, and in case it 
was a real Thing, and that he escap’d with Life, a Horse should be ready to ride 
Post to Brest, whether he and his Recruits were order’d to take Shipping. But 
that he might not Alarm his Lodgings, he spent the remainder of the Night in the 
Tavern with his Friends, a fitter Preparation than praying for the Work he was 
about. About Five in the Morning he set out towards the Place of Battle, half a 
dozen of his Acquaintance following him at a convenient distance, to wait for 
the Issue, and to see Justice done in case he was assaulted against the usual 
Method of Duelling. When he came to the Place apointed, he saw a young 
Gentleman walking and musing under a Hedge with his Arms a Kimbo, whom 
he rightly judg’d to be his Man. When he came within Speech of him, the 
French Officer stop’d and ask’d him if his Name was not Ramkins, and whether 
he had not receiv’d a Note the Evening before upon such an Occasion? my 
Brother made no other Reply, but that he took himself to be the Person, and that 
he would indite an Answer with the Point of his Sword; for though, said he, I am 
a Stranger both to you and the occasion of this Trouble you have given me, yet 
as I take you to be a Man of Honour, so I suppose you think your self injur’d to 
that degree, that Satisfaction either cannot or will not be given any other way, 
and therefore I am here ready to make up this mysterious Quarrel after the 
Method you have made choice of. It sometimes happens that Peace is struck up 
between Two Nations Sword in Hand; but my Brother’s Antagonist was too 
warm to stand a Parley and act the Part of a Plenipotentiary; upon which, 
without making the least Reply, he whips off his Cloaths into his Shirt, and 
open’d his Breast to show his Adversary he scorn’d to take any ungenerous 
Advantage. My Brother was also honourable upon the same score; for though he 
wore a short Buff Waiscoat without Skirts according to the Fashions of those 
Times, and which might have deadened a Push, yet he threw it off and put 
himself upon the Level with his Adversary in all respects, so to it they went. My 
Brother found himself much superior in Strength and Vigour, and that in all 
probability he cou’d Command his Adversary’s Sword, paried with him a 
considerable Time, and put by several Pushes without attempting the 
Gentleman’s Life, but finding him Resolute, and that one of them must fall, he 
made one home Thrust, and drove his Sword quite through his Adversary’s 


Body, falling upon him at the same time; and thus fell this unfortunate young 
Gentleman a Victim to his ungovernable Passion. 

It appear’d afterwards, that this French Officer having been often play’d upon 
by several in his Regiment, that he had been two Years among them and never 
yet made any Experiment of his personal Courage, told them at his going up to 
Paris, That they should here in a little Time he had qualify’d himself by killing 
his Man. Now it is suppos’d he thought the British Nation, not being fam’d for 
their Skill in handling the Sword, he had an excellent opportunity of showing his 
Manhood, and the Advantage of making his escape when he had done the Fact, 
because little or no Enquiry wou’d be made after a Stranger. My Brother being 
convine’d his Adversary was incapable to Rally, made haste to gather up his 
Cloaths, exchanging the Evangelical Advice of burying the dead, to that natural 
Precept of Self-preservation, and I must leave him pursuing his Journey towards 
Brest, to return to his Lodgings, and give an account how this Catastrophe came 
to affect me at my coming to Paris. 

The young Lady who was the Innocent occasion of this unfortunate Accident, 
took little Rest after she was inform’d of the Contents of the Note left by her 
Kinsman, and her Concern grew upon her when she understood Captain Ramkins 
was out of his Lodgings all Night; thus she remain’d under great Inquietudes till 
Three a Clock the next Day, when she, with her Landlady and Daughter, took a 
Coach privately and drove directly to the Place where the Gentlemen were to 
meet according to the Contents of the Letter. They discharg’d their Coach upon a 
pretence of taking a Walk in the Fields, and after a small Tour the Landlady’s 
Daughter put her Foot into a Cake of clotted Blood, but it was so chang’d, as to 
the Colour, that she could not well distinguish what it was, but at a little distance 
finding a Glove, and several Blades of Grass ting’d with a Vermillion Dye, 
being press’d down and ruffled as it were with some Cattle weltring and 
tumbling about. They had a strong Suspicion one of the Gentlemen had ended 
his Days upon the Spot, and to clear their Suspicion, they walk’d back into the 
City till they arrived at the Petite Chastelet, which is a publick Room in the 
Nature of a Guard Bed, where all Corps are expos’d to view and whither People 
usually go in quest of any of their Friends, or Acquaintance that are wanting. 
And here the young Gentlewoman was quickly satisfy’d that her Cousin’s 
Rashness had brought him to his End. This Accident happening not long before I 
came to Paris, the Discourse of it was very fresh, and what occasion’d me to 
have an account of it at my first Arrival, was my Lodging at the same House 
with my Brother, it being the usual Lodgings for English and Scotch. ‘Tis true 
that Landlady and her Daughter where remov’d to Orleans, where they had an 
Estate belonging to their Family, but the young Lady, Cousin to the deceas’d 


Officer, was still in her old Apartment. I had not been above three Days, but my 
Name began to be known as well by the Direction of some Letters I receiv’d out 
of Germany, as by other means there are of having such Things divulg’d. The 
young Lady was not so struck with the Horror of the Name of her Cousins 
Murtherer, as not to have the Curiosity to peep at me as I came in and out of my 
Lodgings, and the more, because I had so great a Resemblance to him both as to 
Figure and Features, that without any extraordinary Skill in Physiognomy, she 
might conclude I was either his Brother or some near Relation. Now whether my 
Brother’s Cavaliers Carriage had left an Idea in the Lady’s Head which she 
could not conveniently part with, or her Inquisitiveness after me was only a 
Female Curiosity, I am not able to determine, but it was very unfortunate to me 
to have been so near a Kin to one she admired in case it was so, or that her 
Inquisitiveness should make me so publick; for I had not been in Paris above 
Eight Days, but the Archers or City Guards took me out of my Bed at Four a 
Clock in the Morning, and carried me to Prison upon strong Suspicion of being 
that very Captain Ramkins who had kill’d the French Officer in a Duel. Captain 
Ramkins I certainly was call’d at my own Request, having taken that Travelling 
Name as all Independent Gentlemen do, who cannot tell well what Title to give 
themselves upon the Road. My case had no very good Aspect at the beginning. 
There were so many Circumstances to render me suspected, that though I was 
satisfy’d my Life was not in Danger, yet it was an easy Thing to perceive it 
wou’d be both a troublesome, and also a chargeable Spot of Work. The first 
Thing I did was to send for my Brother-in-law, whom I employ’d as my 
Solicitor, to lay a true Narration of the Fact before the King’s Attorney. My 
Counsel advis’d me to Subpoena the young Lady, who wou’d be a material 
Witness that I was not the Captain Ramkins chargeable with the Fact, which she 
seem’d willingly to acquiesce to; but some of the deceased Friends endeavour’d 
to invalidate her Affidavit, upon a pretence, that there was too great an Intimacy 
between her and Captain Ramkins. However, to put the Contest upon an Issue 
which would allow of no Reply, I procured the Testimonies of several Officers 
in the Army, that I was actually upon the Rhine when the Duel was fought at 
Paris, besides the corroborating Evidence of several Irish Gentlemen who liv’d 
in Paris and at St. Germains, who were ready to offer their Oaths I was not the 
Man. ‘Tis incredible to think what Pains the deceas’d Gentleman’s Relations 
took to destroy me, though I have the Charity to think they judg’d I was the 
Person they sought after, though it is somewhat unintelligible they wou’d not 
Credit the young Lady their Cousin. This Affair help’d me off with the greatest 
Part of my ready Money, for ‘tis a Blessing which attends all Law-Suits, that the 
Gainer is oblig’d to refund to the Lawyers what he recovers from his Adversary, 


and for my part, I pay’d pretty dear for an Authentick Copy of my Innocence; 
and the Carriage of the Court to me was such, as if I had been particularly 
favour’d in not being hang’d instead of my Brother. 

After this troublesome Business was over, I began to enjoy my self a little in 
the Diversions of Paris; and by the Assistance of my Brother-in-law, I had a 
good Guide in him to view several of the Curiosities that City abounds with, 
though I cannot say I took any extraordinary relish that way, for my Thoughts 
being chiefly upon War, I digested other Matters as a nice Appetite does 
improper Food. It was my Intention to go over to Ireland, and to made that 
undertaking less chargeable to me, I endeavour’d to procure a Commission, 
which was no difficult matter at that Time, especially to one who was provided 
with a little Money to facilitate the Grant. I did not stick much upon the Nature 
of the Commission, for my Years, and small Experience could make no very 
extraordinary Demands; so I was Registred as a Lieutenant, which I, according 
to the usual Custom, upon receival dexterously improv’d into Captain. Indeed I 
had very lofty Expectations, and the Affairs of King James went so well at that 
time in Ireland, that there was not a Footman who follow’d that Prince, but 
look’d upon his Fortune as made. 

These Considerations put me and some others upon a Project of transporting 
our selves to the North of England, where King James had a very strong Party, 
and we were inform’d that immediately upon the Reduction of Ireland, as 
before, the whole Strength of his Army wou’d power in upon England that way. 
A Day was fix’d to put my Design in Execution, but falling into Discourse a 
little after with a Person of Experience, he intimated that the Business wou’d not 
be so near over in Ireland as I imagin’d; for I can assure you, says he, Three 
Expresses have arrived lately at Versailles, to solicit the French Court for 
Cannon and Ammunition, without which it wou’d be impossible for King 
James’s Forces to become Masters in Ireland, but that the French were so 
dilatory in this Affair upon some Politick Views, that it was great Odds that 
Nation wou’d be quickly recover’d by King William’s Forces. This was a 
misterious Insinuation to one of my small Experience, for my shallow Brain told 
me, Expedition was the Business of War; whereas I found afterwards it was the 
Interest of France to spin on the Irish War, and to order Things so, that King 
William should always have an Army employ’d there; for they look’d upon it as 
a Chimerical Notion, that the War could be carry’d on into England, or that an 
Trish Army was capable to reduce England; for France knew very well their own 
Designs of not intending to send any French Troops to joyn them in England. 

I own I never entirely forgot the Reflexion that Gentleman made upon the 
present Posture of Affairs; but yet I cannot say I assented to his Opinion, 


however, it wrought so much upon me as to alter my Resolutions of going 
directly into the North of England; for I govern’d my self by this Dilemma, that 
in Case Ireland was not reduc’d till I came there, I might have the Opportunity 
of having a share in the Reduction, but if it was, the Passage between the North 
of Ireland and England was very short. Upon this Bottom I began my Joumey, I 
took Shipping at Brest and landed at Cork, pursuing the rest of my Journey by 
Land, upon account of the Danger I was inform’d of in going by Sea; for that 
several English Men of War guarded the narrow Seas between Dublin and Holy- 
head. When I came into King James’s Army, my first Enquiry was after my 
Brother, whom you may be sure I entertain’d in the first place with the 
Consequence of his Duel at Paris; and though he often sigh’d to reflect upon his 
Misfortune in being the occasion of the French Officer’s Death, which might 
have been honourably avoided; yet he laugh’d plentifully, when he heard the 
Part I had afterwards in that Melancholy Farce; and rally’>d me home when I 
insisted upon Charges and desired to be reimburs’d with Sixty Louis d’Ors, 
which that Affair had cost me upon his Account; all the Satisfaction I could get 
was, that he thought I put a greater Value upon my being his Brother, than to 
think it over-rated at that trifling Sum: The Life of a Brother, said he, is the only 
thing that can answer for a Brotherly Affection. 

The Scene of Affairs in Ireland was very much alter’d upon raising the Siege 
of London-derry; Men and Arms were imported from England on all Sides to 
make Head against King James, and several bloody Skirmishes happen’d in 
several Parts of the Kingdom. It wou’d make a Volume to account the Marches 
and Counter-marches both Parties made in that irregular Country to attack and 
avoid one another. But where ever it was my Lot to engage, the general 
Complaint was a want of Money, Ammunition and Arms; this (as it cou’d not be 
otherwise) made us unsuccessful under many promising Advantages. We had 
Men enough, and those not destitute of Zeal or Courage; but to expose 
themselves Naked against Arms and Discipline, was a desperate way of 
Engaging. But France still went upon the old Politick Scheme to gain 
Advantages upon the Continent by dilatory Proceedings in King James’s Affairs; 
for unless this was their Prospect, was it not a supine Piece of Management to 
suffer a Body of near Thirty Thousand brave Men to lie unarm’d in the Field 
above half a Year, when France had Magazines and Stores to furnish above a 
Million of Soldiers? But as King James was not only to be the Dupe of their 
great Monarch, but the Sport and Game of his Ministers, besides a general 
Topick of refusing him an Assistance upon the Politick Motive of prolonging the 
War. It seems the Chief Minister of State had some private Ends in these dilatory 
Proceedings, and King James’s Cause in Ireland was also to be sacrific’d to this 


Gentleman’s Resentments. The Case was this, Lewis XIV upon great 
Importunity, and to put a Gloss upon, and lay deep Colours upon his Politicks, 
condescended so far, as to order five or six Thousand despicable Foot Soldiers 
for King James’s Service in Ireland, with a General at their Head, who had been 
more accustom’d to lead up a Country Dance than an Army, and better qualify’d 
to break a Jest than look in upon an Enemy. This General, however, was 
according to King James’s own liking, though contrary to the Chief Minister’s 
Design, who wanted that Post for a Relation of his own. This undesign’d Affront 
of King James in preferring C.L. to the Minister’s Favourite, lost the Battle of 
the Boyne, and perhaps all Ireland; for the Chief Minister would neither send 
Arms nor Money to supply that brave Body of Men, but threw them into the 
Circumstances of either dying unreveng’d, or saving their Lives by Flight. The 
History of that Battle has so many Eye Witnesses still alive for me to dwell upon 
it; I shall only make bold to relate what my Fate was upon that unfortunate Day, 
and how inglorious France withdrew the sham Succours they sent King James. 
My Post was to Head a Company of Fingalian Granadiers, who were plac’d in 
an Orchard which hung over a Defilee, through which we expected the Enemy 
would march after they had pass’d the River. I make bold to stile my Company 
Granadiers, because they were design’d to be so when first rais’d, but were now 
arm’d rather like Pioneers than Grenadiers; we had not above a dozen 
Granadoes, no Bayonets, and several without any Fire-arms; and if the Chief 
Men of the Action were no better equipp’d, ‘tis easy to guess how the Gross of 
the Army was provided. According to our Expectation, a Party of the Enemy fell 
into the Trap, and what Shot we had, we let it successively fly at them out of the 
Orchard; in the mean time, we heard a great Noise behind us, and turning my 
self about, I saw the Orchard almost surrounded with Horse, which I expected 
were some of our own Party coming up to support us, but found them to be a 
Squadron of the Enemy, who immediately summon’d us to yield, or we must 
expect the last Fate of War. There was no time to Parley, upon which I made a 
Sign to the Commanding Officer of the Enemy not to proceed to Slaughter, and 
so out of Twenty Two Men with which I defended that Post, Nine of us fell into 
the Enemies Hands, the rest dying bravely in the Engagement. Our 
Entertaintment was what is usually with Prisoners of War, Hunger and hard 
Lodgings, but in a little Time being remov’d to Dublin, Things were better with 
me; I had the Liberty of a large Prison and civil Usage. And here it was I met 
with an excellent Friend, who never fail’d those who make Application to him, I 
mean a small Bank of Money which my Brother left me, and which I had sent to 
Dublin per Bill from Newry, that I might run no hazard of being plunder’d in 
case of a Defeat, and in this I have often applauded my own Caution, that though 


I have frequently hazarded my Life, I never risqu’d my Substance; if Death 
happen’d, I was certain of being provided for; and if Imprisonment, I had what 
wou’d make my Captivity easy, and perhaps, purchase my Enlargement. 

‘Tis not a being in a Battle that makes a Person a capable Judge how to 
describe it; every Officer has his Post which he must not depart from, and 
though he may be able to describe the Situation of the Troops before an 
Engagement, yet afterwards during the Fight, there is so much Noise, Smoak and 
Confusion, that for my part, I scarce can give a true Narration of what happen’d 
within a dozen Yards compass. Upon this Account, I cannot tell in what manner 
the French Troops behav’d themselves, but I was inform’d they made a 
tollerable Stand against King William’s Army, but that they quickly chang’d it 
into a running Fight, and very dexterously convey’d both King James and 
themselves out of Danger, and in a little time out of the Kingdom, directing their 
March to the next Seaport Town, which was not in the Enemies Hands, from 
whence they found their way Home. If these Troops were serviceable at the 
Boyne, they certainly might have been much more useful, if they had remain’d 
and assisted the Irish the remainder of the War; but they had shown themselves, 
and that was enough to answer the politick Ends for which they were sent. ‘Tis 
suppos’d after this Defeat at the Boyne, that King James was aware of the 
French Politics, and so would ne’er think of returning in Person again into 
Ireland, it being abundantly sufficient if he left two or three active Generals 
among ‘em to Alarm the Enemy and do the Drudgery of the French Court, in 
making a Diversion to favour his Conquests in other Parts of the World. But to 
return to the Series of my own Story, I had now obtain’d Liberty of the City of 
Dublin upon Paroll, and spent my Life pretty agreeable, especially when I 
understood that a kind of a Cartel was fix’d, and there was no Danger of a 
Halter. My long stay in Dublin brought me acquainted with several General 
Officers of King William’s Army, who were my Countrymen and well 
acquainted with my Family. The great Respect they showed me, was, as I 
perceiv’d at long run, in order to debauch me from King James’s Service; but it 
was not in my power at that time, to remove the Scruples I was entangled in as to 
the Revolution; besides I had other Motives urgent enough not to engage in the 
English Service, till I had seen a little more Abroad. But in the midst of all the 
Disasters I met with, nothing affected me with a more sensible Grief than the 
Thoughts of Lewis the XIVth’s Insincerity, for though it only rid my Mind in the 
Nature of a Scruple or first Impression, yet I found it grow daily more and more 
upon me, and often in the height of my Diversions it lay upon my Stomach like 
an indigested Meal; yet at the same time I durst not mutter the least of this 
Matter to the greatest Confident I had in the World; for I was sensible what 


would be the Consequence of such a Liberty of Speech, and that nothing less 
than perpetual Imprisonment in the Bastile must have atton’d for the Crime, and 
that King James wou’d have look’d upon himself as oblig’d to have justify’d the 
Conduct of France, though perhaps he lay under the same Jealousies with 
myself in regard of French Politics. How often have I, when I have been alone, 
exaggerated my Folly in engaging in a Cause, which the principal Agent never 
design’d to bring to an Issue? but then again I have corrected my self for giving 
way to a false Impression, and condemning the Conduct of so many Thousands 
who had more Experience than I could lay claim to, and yet willingly went all 
the Lengths of the French Court. Now as I always had a great Respect for Men 
of Years and Experience, so I was resolv’d to silence all the Scruples relating to 
French Politicks, and see an end of the Irish War, not so much under the 
Influence of a French Power (which never did any real Service to King James in 
Ireland) but because so many worthy Gentlemen eagerly pursue the Cause, 
whom I had Reason to think were better Judges of such high Matters than my 
self. And what in the next place I was to undertake, was how to be releas’d from 
my Confinement, in which I cou’d find no Difficulty besides a breach of Paroll, 
my Person being every Day at Liberty, but understanding that several Persons in 
the same Circumstances with my self, were partly conniv’d at when they made 
their Escape. I took the same Method, and rather chose to walk off, than wait to 
be exchang’d, or Bribe for my Enlargement. Perhaps the Reader will expect here 
to be entertain’d with the remaining Part of the Irish War, especially where I was 
employ’d; but he must be content to be inform’d in General, That as I made it a 
Law with my self ne’er to omit any Occasion of improving my self in the Art of 
War, so I took particular care not to be upon any Foreign Duty in the Day of 
Action. I was wounded at the Battle of Aghram, where I had one of my Legs 
broke, and lost two Fingers with the cut of a Sabre. I was at the first Siege of 
Limerick, and help’d to surprize the Enemy’s flying Camp and Provisions they 
were carrying to supply the main Army that was carrying on the Siege. 
Afterwards I entred the Town, and remain’d there during the Siege, having the 
Liberty to pass over into France with the rest of the Irish Troops upon the 
Articles of Limerick; but there was one remarkable Passage happen’d to me 
during the Siege of that Town, which I cannot dispense with my self to pass over 
in Silence; it was rather a casual Matter, than a Design laid, however it equally 
answer’d the end. At one of the Sallies, in which we design’d to overthrow a 
Mount they had made to raise a Battery upon, after a smart Engagement, it being 
in the Night, I had the opportunity to step aside and strip a Dutch Granadier, and 
immediately putting on his Cloaths I mingled my self with the Enemy’s 
Battalions as they drew back towards their Camp, thus unperceiv’d I had the 


opportunity the next Morning to view their Works and make my Remarks. But 
now I was somewhat at a loss how to make a hand of this Stratagem and get 
back into the Town, nor was I less concern’d how to avoid being discover’d as 
not belonging to the Enemy; but the Confusion they were in the next Day in 
burying their Dead and repairing their Works, made me pass undiscover’d till 
Night, so about Nine at Night when it was throughly dark, I stole to that Side of 
the Town which lies next to the Sea, and swimming over undiscover’d, I crept 
under the Wall, and calling softly upon the next Centinel, I inform’d him who I 
was, bidding him call to the Captain of the next Guard, and bring a Rope and 
two or three Soldiers to hall me up. I was very welcome to the Garrison, for 
‘twas suppos’d, I was either kill’d or taken Prisoner in the Sally. This Stratagem, 
though I had no Design in it at our attacking the Enemy, it being only a sudden 
Thought, yet it had a very good Event; for the next Sally we made, as I had 
observ’d, the weakest Part of the Besiegers Works, so I lead a Party of Resolute 
Men that way, who lost no Time, but levell’d all their Works, and dragg’d a 
considerable Booty into the Town. 

The Wars of Ireland being at an End, and the Articles of Limerick Sign’d, 
about 15000 regular Troops were Transported into France, besides several 
Thousands of others, who all proved as useful to the Monarch of France in his 
Wars in Italy, Spain, Germany, &c. as they had been in making a Three Years 
Diversion in Ireland, so happy was France in making a Politick use of King 
James’s Misfortune, that Lewis XIV was much a greater Gainer by his being 
Banish’d, than if he had remain’d in the quiet Possession of his Throne. And 
now there were several Speculations, what Method the French King wou’d take 
to make the World believe he had a Design to reinstall King James. The most 
direct Means was to attempt a Descent, but this was impracticable by the way of 
Treland; for if an Army of 30000 Men cou’d not keep it when they were actually 
in Possession of it, there was no likelyhood of their succeeding in a Descent, nor 
was it probable, that France would add more Force to them who had so often 
refus’d them when they were in Circumstances to receive. The most favourable 
Interpreters of the French King’s Politicks, began now to think he had laid all 
Thoughts of a Restoration aside. King James’s Troops were employ’d and 
scatter’d where they were useless upon that Design, and his Court was modell’d, 
as if nothing more should be attempted. However it was thought convenient still 
to carry the Juggle on, and several Methods were made use of to seduce the poor 
Jacobites in England and St. Germains, that their Work was still going on. Great 
Respect was shown to the Court of St. Germains by his Most Christian Majesty, 
with repeated Assurances to stand by them: In the mean time I was permitted to 
leave the Army, and solace my self for two or three Months at Paris, where, by 


the Assistance of my old Friend ready Money, I made my self very acceptable. It 
was my Happiness hitherto never to be engaged in an Intrigue with the Fair Sex; 
for though several of my Station have diverted themselves that way with much 
prejudice to their Business, yet I was always so bent upon War, that I cou’d 
never find spare Hours for such trifling Conversation, for that was the Notion I 
had of it. A general Whining and Pining away for a Trolloping Girl, was to me a 
very awker’d and inconsistent Piece of Pageantry; however, I had been often 
told by Persons of Experience, that no Man had so just an Idea of the World, as 
he that had been well hamper’d and sower’d by a Love Intrigue; for though 
Women appear to be only Spectators, and to bear no Sway in the Politicks of the 
World, yet underhand, the Fate of Kingdoms often hung at their Girdles, and the 
wisest of Princes often hazarded the Repose of his People for an Hours Dalliance 
with some Coquet and diverting Creature of the fair Sex. I cannot tell well how it 
happen’d, but I suppose by not resisting the first impressions of this kind, I 
found my self far gone in an Intrigue, and that without either Thought or Design; 
but I understood afterwards that a Breach of Idleness being espy’d in my 
Conduct, the Roving Deity seiz’d the Advantage and enter’d Sword in Hand. 
The Gentlewoman who drew me into this Snare, was no otherwise my 
Acquaintance than by an accidental Visit; but I was so much a Philosopher, as to 
know that where there is a Sympathy of Humours, all other Considerations are 
neglected, and a Turk with those Advantages, is as capable to make a Conquest 
as a Christian. I had at my first entrance upon the Stage of the World made a 
double Promise to my self, the one was never to hearken to a Love Affair till I 
had acquired a Stock of Experience, and Money to make that Passion 
Serviceable and of real Use in an honourable Way; the other was not to graft 
upon a Foreign Stock; but I was forc’d to humble my self under a violation of 
both these Purposes; for the Object of my Passion was a Spanish young Lady 
though of Irish Extraction, her Family Transporting themselves thither about the 
middle of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign. Now I had two or three Difficulties to 
struggle with relating to this Affair: in the first place, I had not as yet imparted 
the Secret to the young Lady; again, my Brother’s Example gave me grounds to 
think I cou’d not avoid a Quarrel with some of her Relations; but what chiefly 
frighted me, was the Plague of Wedding, in case we were both of a Mind, for a 
keen Hound is not easily call’d off from a hot Scent, till he has either caught or 
lost his Game. In the midst of these Perplexities, I judg’d ‘twou’d be a wise Part 
to disclose my self to some Persons of Experience in these Matters; for in all the 
Skirmishes and Sieges I had been at, they never threw me into such a 
Consternation and Absence of Thought; and accordingly I met with an old Adept 
in these Affairs. When he heard my Case, after two or three Turns he approach’d 


me with the serious Air of a Physician, and I thinking he had Design to feel my 
Pulse, I offer’d him my Hand, which he only shook very gently, saying, Young 
Man, all the Comfort I can give you is, that you must buy your Knowledge by 
Experience as I and many others have done before you. All Advice is lost upon a 
Person in Love. Should I advice you to quit the Enterprize, I know you would 
not do it. A Halter or an East-India Voyage may do you Service in Case you are 
refused. In a Word, whatever I advised you to you will certainly do the contrary; 
However, that you may be said to have lost your Time in coming hither, hasten 
to the young Lady, tell her in a Franck Cavalier way how Things are with you; 
give all the vent you can to your Passion; if it blows over, you will be a wary 
Man hereafter, if it ends in Wedlock, any Body will inform you of the 
Consequences. While the old Gentleman was entertaining me with this Lesson, 
my Head grew so dizy, as if some invisible Hand had turn’d it round like a Gigg, 
so I left him abruptly, and went directly to my Lodgings to Bed, but to this Day I 
cannot tell, whether I went a Foot or in a Coach my Head was in such a 
Confusion. The next Morning finding my ideas better rang’d, I propos’d to seize 
the first Opportunity to let the Lady understand the Difficulties I struggled under 
upon her Account; but the Nature of our Visits was such, that I cou’d not do it 
any otherwise than by Letter: Thus when I had once broke the Ice, and that too 
with a fair Prospect of making Advances, in the next Place I gain’d the Maid by 
the usual Methods that such Creatures are render’d Obsequious, and under her 
Conduct methoughts I sail’d prosperously on without the least Rub to my 
suppos’d Happiness; ‘tis true I was at a constant Charge of Presents, Treats, and 
now and then a Serenade according to the Spanish Customs. But I remember at 
one of these Midnight Scenes of Gallantry, I saw something that gave me a great 
deal of Uneasiness; drawing up my Musick under the Lady’s Window, besides 
her Face, which was at the Casement wide open, I saw the Reflexion of a 
Periwig move towards the Comer of the Window; this made me vehemently 
suspect somebody had a better place in her Affections than my self, for there 
was no Male kind belonging to the Family, her Father and Brother, as she told 
me at other Times, being in Spain, to take care of some Effects they expected by 
the Flota from the West Indies. However, I endeavour’d to smother this 
Impression of Jealousy, attributing the Mistake to the Circumstances of Night, 
Candle Light, or some other false Medium that might ground it, so I was 
resolv’d to take no notice of it at my next Visit. But it was not long before I met 
with another Occasion of Jealousy, which cou’d not so easily be banish’d out of 
my Head. Sitting in the Chocolate House, a young Gentleman was giving 
himself Airs with a Snuff-box, which to my Eye (and it was my Interest to 
observe it very narrowly) appear’d to be the very same I had some time before 


presented the Lady with, and as an aggravating Circumstance, in taking Notice 
of the Gentleman’s Periwig, it had the same Form with the Reflexion I saw up in 
the Lady’s Chamber Window, vid. a flat Top, neither rais’d nor parted in the 
Middle, which spoke it to be a Piece of English Furniture. The Sight of the 
snuff-box drew all my Blood into my Heart, and left my pale Cheeks to account 
for the Consternation, wherefore not able to contain my self had I kept my 
Ground, I flung out of the Chocolate House, not unobserv’d by the Company to 
be in some Disorder; but when they look’d out of the Window and saw me stand 
gazing in the middle of the Street, (for my Motion thither was purely Animal, 
having no thought whither I was going) it encreas’d their Surprise. However, at 
three Steps I was got again into the Chocolate House, and with a galliard Air, 
addressing my self to the Gentleman with the Snuff box, Sir, said I, I confirm the 
Gift, and may all sniffling Fools that are in Love be serv’d like me. I allow’d no 
Time for a Reply, but bolting again into the Street, it came into my Head that 
perhaps two Snuff-boxes might be so much alike, as not to observe the 
difference without confronting ‘em. This Thought gave me a Curiosity to step 
into a Toyshop, where I desired to have a Sight of the newest fashion’d Snuff- 
boxes, and when among others, I saw above half a Dozen exactly like that I had 
made the Lady a Present of, a Secret Confusion spread it self over my Soul to 
have given way to such Suspicions. The Matyrdom accustom’d by such like 
Thoughts as these being the usual Entertainment of Persons in my Condition, 
and I having read in several Moralists, That there can be no true Love without a 
Mixture of Jealousy, which two rose proportionably, and that Jealousy was the 
greatest Plague of Human Life. These Considerations, I say, made me Struggle 
hard to throw off the Tyranny I groan’d under, and it happen’d very luckily for 
me that within a few Days after the young Lady was sent for into Spain, so that I 
had in Election either to throw up all my Expectations in France, and follow her, 
or Moralize a Week or two; upon the Disappointment, and so recover my self 
again to my Senses, which I quickly did by spending my Time in a Treatise of 
Algebra and Fortifications. As for the Lady she parted without any Reluctance, 
and it mortify’d me sensibly, that what I had made a Study and Business of, was 
only her Diversion and Amusement; but I kept my Resolution never more to 
divert my self that way, till I was effectually tramell’d. 

And now I was preparing to visit Italy, where some of the Irish Forces were 
then employ’d, and my Company expected me; but before I set out, I had a mind 
to inform my self better of a certain Report wisper’d at St. Germains, That in a 
little Time King James would make another Push, and that a Descent in England 
was Certainly in Agitation. Now I was at a Loss how to be truly inform’d of this 
Matter; the King’s Fleet rendevouzing upon the Coast of Normandy, and several 


Battalions marching that way, look’d something like a Descent, but this was not 
sufficient to convince me, who knew that such Alarms were often given upon a 
quite different Score, to what the Generality of People had in View. However, 
the French laid strong Colours upon this Preparative; first they gave out, That 
they had bribed most of the English Fleet, so there wou’d be no Danger from 
that Quarter nor Body to oppose the Descent; again, King James set forth a 
solemn Manifesto, inviting all his Subjects to rise and take Arms, granting an 
Amnesty only to such as were specify’d in his Proclamation, and to put the last 
Stroke to this Master-piece of Policy; the King himself was perswaded to appear 
at the Head of some Troops upon the Coast of Normandy. The Pill thus guilded, 
was swallow’d by every Body; I own I was my self charm’d with the Beauty of 
the Project, and it look’d so like the dawning of a Restoration, that I was 
resolv’d to make Interest with our General, that I might not return to my 
Company upon the Borders of Italy; but rather accompany my Prince, and 
contribute more immediately to conclude the happy Work. While these Matters 
were in Agitation, I had an Invitation to see the Palace and Gardens of St. Clou, 
from an old Acquaintance, whom I knew an Officer upon the Rhine, but now 
was one of the Duke of Orlean’s Secretaries. This Gentleman, as we walk’d in 
St. Clou’s Gardens, being inquisitive how I had spent my Time since our last 
parting, and how my Affairs stood at present, I gave him a short Narration of my 
Travels and Actions, telling him I was now a Captain of Foot, and had a Promise 
of a Lieutenant Colonels Commission the next Vacancy, but that I design’d to 
throw up my Pretensions, and accompany King James. The Gentleman surpriz’d 
at what I said, I suppose Sir, said he, you must have a fair Prospect of a Place at 
Court to put it at Ballance with a Lieutenant Colonels Commission, and then 
turning his Discourse into Raillery, or perhaps says he, you are so taken with the 
beautiful Enclosures of Normandy, as to think a Tour in that Country will 
recompence all other Losses. No Sir, said I, but I am in hopes, that as I am one 
who have been useful to his Majesty in several Capacities, so being near his 
Person in the Descent, if it prove Successful, as no Body seems to question, so I 
shall be more in his Majesty’s Eye, and in fairer Prospect of climbing, than if I 
were doing him Service at a Distance. Well, Sir, said he, I am sorry our former 
Intimacy does oblige me to use the Freedom of disabusing you of this vulgar 
Error of most of King James’s Subjects. I cannot blame them for being desirous 
to return Home, but they are so Infatuated in their Zeal that way, that they 
imagine every Step our Monarch takes, tends immediately towards their 
Master’s Restoration; believe me, old Friend, Kings have commonly long Heads, 
and ‘tis well known Lewis XIV has led all Europe through so many Politick 
Mazes for these Forty or Fifty Years, that he never lets any Body know he is 


doing a Thing till ‘tis in a manner done. All Masters in Politicks look one way 
and Row another. I own the Preparatives upon the Coast of Normandy look like 
a Descent, but there are false Attacks upon Kingdoms as well as upon Towns: 
You are not Ignorant that King William is now at the Head of a powerful Army 
in Flanders, and that our King is not so well provided there as he expected; Now 
if King William receives the Reinforcement he expects out of England and 
Scotland, it will give him that Superiority, that France will not be able to make 
the last stand on that Quarter; so that ‘tis no Secret for us at Versailles, that all 
this Alarm of a Descent upon England, is a meer blind to make a Diversion, and 
to hinder the Transportation of the British Forces. But you Jacobites and English 
are so ragingly dispos’d, to give every Thing a favourable turn towards King 
James’s Cause, that I have frequently observ’d, there can scare be two Men of 
War sent out of any Port of France, let it be towards the Indies, Mediterranean, 
or other Places, but you make a Descent of it. But as I insinuated Sir, I am glad I 
have the Opportunity to set you to Rights as to this Affair, that you may not 
risque a seeming promising Fortune, by catching a Shadow. The Thoughts of 
having King James made such a Tool of, would not permit me immediately to be 
civil to the Gentleman, and return him Thanks for the seasonable Advice; 
however, after I had recollected my self, I did my Duty in that Respect: But the 
Idea he gave me of his Masters Politicks left a Deep Resentment on my Soul. 
Afterwards, as I return’d to Paris, I ruminated upon this Subject, and I saw a 
thousand Contradictions and Improbabilities in the pretended Descent. The 
Troops design’d for this Business was very few, and the worst in France; the 
King’s own Subjects were not to be employ’d, unless a few Straglers; besides 
there were no Transportships, nor in fine, any Thing that look’d like an Attempt 
to Conquer three Potent Kingdoms. King William had in a manner the whole 
Kingdom in his Design at his Descent, he also had the English Army secur’d to 
him, he brought over 15000 Veterans in a Fleet of 600 Sail, but this sham 
Descent was destitute of all these Advantages. I don’t question but Lewis XIV, 
as he proposed an End in this Politick Amusement, so it answer’d accordingly; 
but as for poor King James, I know no Benefit either He or his Friends reap’d 
from it, besides the Fatigue of a Norman Progress, and having all the Jacobites in 
England imprison’d, fin’d, and plunder’d; so that to gain a few Acres of Land to 
France, England must be exasperated to let all the Laws loose upon both 
Protestants and Roman Catholicks that were Well-wishers to King James. And 
yet though the French Court obtain’d their Ends in one Respect, they suffer’d 
from the Hand of Providence in another. I wou’d not be thought to pry with too 
much Curiosity into the hidden Paths of Providence, otherwise I should be apt to 
judge that the Destruction of the French Fleet at the Hague, look’d somewhat 


like a Judgment from Heaven for amusing an unfortunate Prince with a false 
Prospect of Happiness, and yet that loss has been sometimes objected to King 
James, as marr’d upon his Account, so dextrous are the French in turning Things 
to their own Credit. 

After this you may well imagine I took a new Resolution not to part with the 
Prospect I had of making my Fortune in the Post I was in, joyning Company 
therefore with three or four more Officers who belong’d to the same Army in 
which I serv’d, we set out with all Expedition. I don’t remember to have been 
better diverted upon the Road, since I first knew what it was to Travel; one of 
our Company was a Provincial, and the very Quintessence of Wit and Gaiety. 
There was not the most trivial Occurrence but he dexterously made use of it to 
divert us, particularly at a small Village within a Days Journey of Lions. The 
Bailiff of the Village coming to our Inn to gather a kind of Tax (as it happen’d to 
be a Day pitch’d upon for that end) for the Relief of the Poor, the Provincial 
Gentleman being deputed, the Steward of our Company, fell into some 
Discourse with the Bailiff in the Kitchin. Among other Things, the Bailiff being 
mellow, gave him to understand, that though his Mien and Equipage was not 
extraordinary, yet he was the Chief Man in the Town, and immediately 
represented the King’s Majesty, so that if any of the Company were of Quality, it 
was his Business to show them that Respect which was due to them. The 
Provincial had a good Cue to give us a Comical Scene, which all was contriv’d 
upon the Spot, to drive away a deep Melancholy from one of our Company, who 
had not spoke a Word in two Days. With that he took the Bailiff aside, Sir, said 
the Person, we all attend here on the Prince of Eldest Son, who is going to 
Travel into Italy. Had there been a Garison here, it ought to have been drawn up 
at his Entrance, and the Keys of the Town deliver’d to him; but since you are not 
so provided, you may exert yourselves as much as you can; I suppose you have 
Musick in the Town? yes Sir said the Bailiff, we have three Violins, a grand 
Bass, and a Citherne. Do you never exhibit any Plays says the Provincial, or 
other Antick Performance? No replies the Bailiff, but we have a Sport that 
comes very near it, which we entertain the Country with twice a Year, viz. at 
Easter and Whitsunday, and the Parts are now fresh in the Actors Memory. This 
will do says the Provincial, but see all Things are ready to give the Young Prince 
the Diversion immediately after Supper, because he durst not sit up very late. As 
for the Prologue, wherein you are to Address your selves to his Highness, I will 
furnish you with the Method and Form in which it must be spoke by the School- 
master of the Town. Now all this was carried on in Privacy from us, tell we were 
call’d out one by one, all excepting the Chagrin Gentleman, who lay dozing in 
an two arm’d Chair, to whom we were instructed to pay a singular Respect to 





during Supper, to blind the Matter. And now the whole Village was drawn about 
the Inn, to have a Sight of the young Prince. After Supper all the Tables and 
Chairs were remov’d; the Bailiff enters with his Staff, and according to 
Information given him, Kneels down and pays his Respects to the suppos’d 
Prince; After him comes in the Actors in their proper Dresses; and then the 
School-master, who open’d the Farce with a Comical Address made by the 
Provincial Officer, which in every Line hinted at some Passage of the 
Melancholy Gentleman’s Life, but with such an Ambiguous turn, and yet home 
to the Man, that it was an excellent Piece of Diversion, to observe the variety of 
Motions in the Princes Countenance, who thought all to be Witchcraft and 
Inchantment. The Force being over, and we left to our selves, the Provincial 
returning up Stairs from conducting his Troop to the Door, Well, Gentlemen, 
says he, how do you relish your Diversion? Et vous Monsieur le Prince, if this 
will not bring you to your self, you shall be Dethron’d at Lyons, and put upon a 
Level with the rest of the Company; for he that pretends to put on a starch’d 
reserv’d Air upon a Journey, make himself a Prince by his Distance, and so must 
either lose his Dignity by being good Humour’d, or pay the Reckoning like a 
Prince, and that we have Decreed shall be your Choice the Remainder of the 
Journey. The Provincial gain’d his End, for either this comical Accident was the 
Occasion, or the Term of the Gentleman’s Melancholy was expired; for 
afterwards he put on a gay Temper, and proved tollerable Company. 

We cou’d not content our selves with a single Nights Lodging in Lyons, that 
City is furnish’d with too many Rarities for the amusement of Strangers, not to 
partake of a little more of their Money than any Vulgar Inn upon the Road. And 
as we none of us desired to carry more with us than what wou’d Answer our 
Travelling Expences, so we joyn’d in a Resolution to divert our selves one Week 
or ten Days in that Populous Place. I had a Recommendation from Paris to an 
Irish Clergyman, who was a Prependary here, and a Person of Repute. This 
Gentleman wou’d oblige me to take a Bed with him during my stay there, which 
I was very unwilling to accept of upon Account of my Company, however, he 
said that would be no Inconvenience, since I might take my freedom with them 
all the Day, in case I wou’d favour him with my Company half an Hour before 
Bed time in the Evening. I perceiv’d this Goatly Clergyman was of a different 
Stamp to the Generality of his Countrymen, and had a true Idea of the French 
Politicks, for discoursing one Night upon the Subject of a Restoration, and 
finding I was a Person he might deliver his Mind freely to. Certainly, said he, 
never Prince was more the Game of Politicians and Fools than King James II. 
His own Friends at home threw him out of his Throne by their forward and 
indiscreet Management, and now he is bubbled with daily Hopes of Recovering 


it, when in reality there was never any Design to bring it about. But King James 
will always be King James, and Judge every Man Honest, who does but pretend 
to be so; for pray, gave me leave Sir, will it pass for a seizable Story in future 
Ages. That Lewis XIV should make War in order to Restore James II and keep 
above 40000 Men in constant Pay, and never employ any of them that way. 
Twenty thousand Horse would have laid the Three Kingdoms desolate in a few 
Weeks, but was there so much as one single Dragoon employ’d that way? Was 
not King James forced to melt his Canon and debase the Coin with it, whilst 
Lewis XIV could send vast Remittances to Constantinople to Support the Turk? 
Were not 300000 Men driven like Sheep from the Banks of the Boyne for want 
of Arms, while what wou’d have furnish’d a Million of Men, were Rusting in the 
Magazines of France? Were not the Highlanders constantly neglected, and fed 
with nothing but Promises, till they were reduc’d from a Victorious Army to a 
Troop of Banditti? Have not the Lives and Fortunes of Thousands in England 
payed very dear for these French Politics, by being encourag’d to rise up and 
Precipitate themselves into Ruin, by the Motions of Fleets and Armies upon 
sham Pretences of making Descents. I own Sir, I am transported when I find an 
Opportunity to vent my self upon this Subject. Had Lewis XIV been streightned 
by the Allies, he might have some pretence of not affording so much Assistance 
as otherwise he might; but in the last War, he was always Victorious both upon 
the Rhine and in Flanders, and if after the Battle of Steenheer, Fleurs, Landen, 
and Victories at Sea, besides the vast number of Towns he reduced, he did not 
think fit to employ his Arms towards restoring King James, I must take the 
Liberty to think the War was not begun upon his Account, nor that it can be 
judg’d the Interest of France (unless they act against their own interest, which 
they are too wise a Nation to do) to have him reestablish’d. But all this, Sir, I 
speak under the Rose; the Honour of the French Court is too much touch’d by 
such Reflections as these to suffer them to go unpunish’d if I should be 
discover’d. But I conclude from my worthy Friend at Paris who gave me your 
Character, that I might use any freedom in your Company. It may perhaps look 
like Ingratitude in me to reflect upon a Person by whose Benevolence I possess 
this Post I have in the Church, which does not only afford me a decent 
Maintenance, but the Opportunity of obliging a Friend, but as I was a greater 
sufferer in Ireland, by giving too much into French Projects, so I look upon both 
this or any other Kindness they can do me, as a piece of Restitution. The Frank 
and open Satyr of this Clergyman against the French Conduct was very 
agreeable to my Temper, and I was not backward in seconding him in the same 
Key. But while we were entertaining our selves with these dismal Reflections, a 
Servant knock’d at the Chamber Door, so the Gentleman step’d to know his 


Business, and after about half a Quarter of an Hour return’d again. I have been, 
says he, this Fortnight engaged in a very troublesome Affair, which is like to 
have an ill Consequence to the Party concern’d. Here is, says he in Town an 
Englishman, who has, as he informs me, been studying at a College of that 
Nation of Rome, but for want of Health is oblig’d to break off his Studies, to 
have the Benefit of his own Country Air, which the Physicians prescribe to him 
as the only Remedy to patch up his decaying Constitution: But the poor 
Gentleman, about Three Leagues out of Town, as he was steering his Course 
towards Paris, and so Homeward, met with a very unfortunate Accident. 
Walking on the Road about half an Hour before Sun setting, he was overtaken 
by a Gentleman who kept pace with him, and ask’d him among other Things 
how far he design’d to Travel that Night, the Englishman told him he was a 
Stranger to the Stages upon the Road, but he believ’d he should take the 
Opportunity of the next Inn, for that it began to grow late. The French Man 
appear’d very obliging in his Conversation, and told him he should have been 
glad of his Company, but that he was oblig’d to turn off on the Right Hand to a 
Friends House, whither he was going to divert himself a Day or Two. They had 
not gone a Hundred Rood farther, but he stop’d and desired the Englishman if he 
wou’d take a pinch of Snuff, and then look’d backward and forward with an 
ominous Countenance, he Collar’d the Englishman, and drawing a small Pistol 
out of his Pocket, without any farther Ceremony, he cry’d Ou la vie, ou la 
Bourse. The Business was quickly over, and the Englishman robb’d of all his 
Stock, which was to the value of Nine Pounds English, besides a little Box of 
Roman Coin, which were small Pieces of Money he kept for Counters. The Foot- 
pad, after he had got his Booty, alters his Course, and turns back towards Lyons, 
charging the Englishman not to pursue him, nor yet go forward till he saw him 
out of Sight; for if he did, he wou’d certainly return upon him and deprive him 
of his Life as well as his Money. There was no arguing the Case, and the 
Surprize was so great, that had there been any way of escaping this Accident, ‘tis 
probable it wou’d not have occurr’d at that time. 

As soon as the Villain was out of sight, the Englishman loitered his Time too 
and fro till it was dark, and then return’d backward towards Lyons, hoping to 
meet either with Credit or Charity for a small Sum to bear his Charges home, but 
not being able to reach the Town that Night, he put in at a poor Cabaret, where 
he open’d his dismal Condition to the Master of the House, who being a very 
Compassionate Man, promis’d to entertain him Gratis that Night, and conduct 
him to Lyons the next Morning. His first Application was to me; I promis’d to 
get him some Relief in a Day or Two, and the mean Time I procur’d him a 
Lodging. The next Day coming up a Street which leads to my House, he 


accidently cast his Eyes into a Habadasher’s Shop, where he saw a Person sitting 
upon a Stool at the side of the Counter chaffering for a Hat; his Back, and a Silk 
Bag his Wigg was tied up in, had so much the Resemblance with the Person that 
rob’d him, that he stood gazing into the Shop so long, that the shop-keeper 
step’d to the Door, and call’d to him if he would come in and please to buy any 
Thing, upon which the Gentleman upon the Stool turning himself about to look 
out of the Shop, he was known to be the same Man who had committed the 
Robbery, and being in a Consternation to see the Person he had assaulted stand 
directly before the Shop, he threw down the Hat he had in his Hand, and leaving 
his Money upon the Counter, bolted out of the Door; but the Englishman 
immediately alarm’d the whole Street, and the Rogue was taken and carried 
before a Magistrate. In the mean time I was sent for to assist the Englishman in 
the Narrative of this Fact. At first the Foot-pad denied he ever saw the Person, 
and as for the Money it cou’d not be sworn too; but the Box with little Roman 
Pieces being found upon him, he cou’d not stand that Proof, besides, it appears 
he can give no Account where he was the Evening of the Robbery, and the 
Innkeeper upon the Road, is positive he was one of the Persons which pass’d by 
his House that Evening; and to compleat all, several Persons who came in to see 
him out of Curiosity, depos’d, that he is very like the Man, by Description, has 
follow’d that Road several Years. To conclude, the Englishman only stays in 
Town now to be Witness against this Malhoneux. Hanging is certainly his 
Doom; but if other Suspicions are made out, of his being that noted Offender, 
who had infested the Road for a considerable Time, it will be his Fate to be 
broke upon the Wheel. However, the Englishman has recover’d most of his 
Money, but he will be forc’d to expend it on Charges; but I will see to ease him 
in that Point. I was very much edify’d with this Clergyman’s Generous and 
Christian Temper in being obliging and endeavouring to do good to every Body. 
But now the Time drew near that we were to leave Lyons, we had but one Day 
more to stay, and that the Irish Prebendary challenged to himself, desiring I and 
my Companions would accept of a small Treat and Dine with him. We had every 
thing that was good in its kind, but he wou’d not press his Wine upon us, for the 
Churchman’s Character, was not to be Sacrific’d to the Soldiers Appetite; for he 
who urges the Glass too far, if he is not himself suspected of Insobriety, is 
certainly obnoxious to the immoral Part of the Ceremony. 

When an Army is not upon Action, the Camp is a tedious Place to spend a 
Mans time in; but we, who are Subjects of Great Britain, had some additional 
Circumstances to make our Time lie heavy upon our Hands; For my own part, I 
always look’d upon my self as a banish’d Man, and my Thoughts always look’d 
homeward. There are a great many Charms in some sort of Delusions, 


especially, if they flatter Inclination. It was now almost grown into a settled 
Opinion with me, that France would never make any farther Attempt to restore 
King James, than by way of Amusement, to drive on some other Project; and yet 
upon the least Intimation of a Descent, my Inclinations willingly carry’d me over 
to another Belief: And of this my wavering Temper I soon after gave a very 
remarkable Instance. My Brother-in-law inform’d me by Letter from Paris, that 
there was a deep Design laid to make us all Happy in a little Time, so he advised 
me to make what haste I could, for that now the Sea was dividing, and the 
Children of Israel were upon their march to the Land of Promise. Immediately I 
answer’d the Summons, and gave into the Advice by taking Post, and had the 
Satisfaction to Sup with my Brother in five Days time. The very next Day I went 
to St. Germains, where I was glad to find every thing in such forwardness. The 
King was preparing himself to go to Callis, where a considerable Body of Men 
were Rendevouzing, as ‘twas generally believ’d, in order to be transported into 
England; where in and about London, several Persons were privately engag’d, 
and ready with Arms to receive the King at Landing. In the Town of St. 
Germains, several Persons dispos’d of their Lodgings and Furniture and turn’d 
them into Money for this Expedition. The Day came that the King was to take 
leave of the Queen, and here I was resolv’d to play the Physiogminist, and 
observe in their Countenances, whether I cou’d see any thing that look’d like a 
Descent, for I did not think it improbable, but the King by this time might be so 
far habituated to the French Politicks, as to concur to be made a Fool of, and I 
was not the only one of that Opinion, that the King himself was let into the 
Secret, and knew very well his Journey to Callis; and hovering about the Coast, 
was only to keep back ten Thousand English and Scotch, whose Presence, that 
Campaign, would have done the French no kindness in Flanders. An old 
Project; and thus much I read both in the King and Queen’s Face, for neither at 
parting, nor afterwards, did the Queen signify that Disturbance which she could 
not have conceal’d, had the Project been real. I need not give the Reader any 
farther Account of this Matter for it shewed it self upon the Kings returning to 
St. Germains. Had this Design been attended with no worse Circumstances than 
harassing a Monarch, and fooling his Subjects at Paris, and St. Germains, it 
might here be regarded as an Innocent stroke of Politicks, though very 
disobliging and improper; but if we look on the other side the Channel, it had 
occasion’d very Cruel and Barbarous Consequences. Those unfortunate 
Gentlemen who went upon the Strength of this sham Project to raise Men, 
provide Arms and Horses, and attempt seizing of King William’s Person, are 
dear Instances of French Policy; for ‘tis not to be suppos’d that Church, King, 
Sir William Perkins, Sir John Friend, Sir John Fenwick, or half a hundred of 


their Adherents, wou’d either have attempted the Conquering of three 
Kingdoms, or been discover’d by any of the Confederacy, had not the French 
both encourag’d ‘em and left ‘em in the lurch. 

It was observable after this Peregrination, that King James began to ride with 
a very loose Rein, and throwing the Bridle in the Neck, managed his Concerns 
with a great deal of Indifference. He saw clearly how fatal a Thing it was for one 
King to fall into the Hands of another; and that under the plausible Cloak of 
Hospitality, and Royal Protection, a Person might be lull’d a Sleep in the Arms 
of an Enslaver. When Princes are detain’d Prisoners, they generally wear all the 
Symptoms of their Royalty besides that of Freedom, which cannot be 
distinguish’d so much by the Eye as, the Judgment; and if some of King James’s 
Subjects regarded their Master with the same Compassion at the Castle of St. 
Germains as if he had been in the Bastile, there was very little Difference to be 
found besides the largeness of the Enclosure. And if King James has not often 
been heard to let drop Expressions as if he regarded himself no otherwise than a 
Politick Prisoner, I am very much misinform’d by those who constantly attended 
his Person. The denying him his own Guards, the number of Spies he had upon 
all his Actions, the Uneasiness he often shew’d that he cou’d enjoy no Privacy, 
are Circumstances that smell very strong of a Prison. However, the Pretence of 
protecting a Person in Distress, was a noble Sham, and so well dress’d up, that 
the Generallity ne’er look’d through the Disguise. The Salary allow’d him, and 
frequent Protestations of standing by him with unpolitick Heads, were look’d 
upon as undeniable Proofs of Lewis XIV.’ Sincerity; but those who were better 
acquainted with French Stratagems, easily pull’d off the Vizard. King James fell 
into the Hands of France, and was a rich Opportunity in the French Hands, from 
whence they might raise a Thousand Advantages. He was too great a Treasure to 
be parted with only upon good Terms. A Tool no less useful to make a Diversion 
in time of War, than to obtain a beneficial Article at the Conclusion of Peace; 
and if upon the Foot of this Maxim he was not thrown into one side of the Scales 
at the Peace of Reswick, when France cou’d have no other Motive but being 
gratified with an Equivalent for the disclaim of his Title, I shall own my self a 
Stranger to the Spirit and Design of that Treaty. Two things surpris’d all Europe 
upon that Treaty, the first was, that France should be so inclinable to hearken to 
a Peace after a War, in which he had always been successful. The other was, that 
no regard shou’d be had to King James, not so much as to be admitted to speak, 
though France pretended to have undertaken the War meerly upon his Account, 
and that his Quarrel seem’d to be the only Circumstance to justify his Conduct in 
the War. The Hopes of gaining Time to work his Ends upon Spain, will easily 
account for his forwardness in clapping up a Peace, and giving up more Towns 


than he had been Master of by the War; for thus like a through pac’d Politician, 
he humbled himself by little Condescensions to the Feet of the Allies, and 
sacrifices these Excrescencies of his Glory, in hopes very speedily to make good 
all such Deficiences by the larger Acquisition of Spain: But nothing will answer 
the other Part of People’s Expectations. Lewis XIV had often made solemn 
Protestations, that as the War was principally undertaking to do right to K. 
James, so Peace should not be made unless he was consider’d; and unless it were 
a few near the Person of Lewis XIV who were in the Secret concerning the 
Design upon Spain, there was not a Man in France but who had a better Opinion 
of their Monarch’s Honour, than to think he wou’d desert King James the 
Second’s Cause in so scandalous a Manner, as not to admit his Plenipotentiaries 
to speak at Reswick: Yes, so undefensible was the Conduct of France upon this 
Head, that they commonly own’d they were asham’d to look any that belong to 
the Court of St. Germains in the Face, since all their lofty Protestations for 
restoring King James ended in the self-ended Design of securing the Spanish 
Monarchy in the House of Bourbon. And thus poor King James had implicitely 
devoted himself to the French King’s Politicks, first by suffering himself to be 
led blindfolded, and after he had pull’d off the Veil, (though some will have it he 
died with the Film upon his Eyes) caress’d the Opportunity, and made it a 
principal Ingredient among those Misfortunes which he was in hopes to raise his 
Merits hereafter, and if he question’d the French King’s Sincerity, he either 
durst not tell him, or scrupled to publish his Insincerity. 

These were the melancholly Meditations with which the more discerning part 
of King James’s Friends often entertain’d themselves, but great care was taken 
that no such Language shou’d reach the French Court. Their Honour was too 
nearly touch’d to pass over such Reflexions in that severity and remarkable 
Punishment. I took my self to be pretty Cautious upon such like Subjects, yet 
upon this last pretended Descent, King James being inform’d that I had 
express’d my self very improperly upon the Matter, so as to blame the Dilatory 
Methods of France upon his Account, I was order’d to be Prisoner in my 
Lodgings, but releas’d after two Days Confinement, with a threatening Charge, 
never more to reflect upon the French King’s Conduct. I do not remember where 
I spoke the Words, or in what Company, but I believe I might make a loose upon 
their Management who prefer’d the French to the King’s own Subjects upon this 
Expedition; adding withal, that it look’d as if such Persons had no Design the 
Project should take Effect, but this was enough to shew I had a jealous Mind. 

About this Time my Company, with the rest of the Regiment, was order’d 
down into Flanders, and having been a considerable Time absent I was 
commanded to attend there. My Brother-in-law who was one of the Robe in his 


own Country, and unacquainted with the Wars, yet was moved with a certain 
Curiosity to see a Campaign, and tho’ much against my Sister’s Will, resolv’d to 
accompany me into Flanders; yet his Principal Motive was to make a Halt at 
Doway, whither he had been invited some time before by a near Relation 
belonging to the Scotch College in that University. We went together in the 
Cambray Coach, and after a short stay at Doway, we proceeded on to the Army, 
which then was under that expert and resolute General the Duke of Luxembourg. 
It was certainly a kind impulse of Heaven that gave me my Brother for a 
Companion upon this Occasion; for an Action happening soon after, viz. the 
famous Battle of Launden, where it was my Misfortune to be dangerously 
wounded. I had the Satisfaction of my Brother’s Company and Assistance during 
a tedious Sickness, which was the Consequence of my Wounds. The French 
were no great Gainers by this Battle, though they at long run routed the Enemy, 
and kept the Field; for besides the great loss they sustain’d during the Attack, 
which far exceeded that of the Allies, the Victory was not well pursu’d. It was 
my Post to reinforce a Party of French Fusiliers, who were order’d to Storm the 
Intrenchmenent, in which Service a Bullet was lodg’d in my Shoulder, which 
besides disabling me on one Side, the loss of Blood I suffer’d was so great, that I 
was not able to support my self, but drop’d down and had been trampled to 
Death under my own Mens Feet, had not a strong Body’d Drummer hurried me 
out of the Croud upon his Back; but he carried me off with such Precipitation, 
that one of the Enemies Troopers seeing me at a Distance, and thinking me to be 
somebody of Consequence, sprung after me upon his Gelding, and carried both 
me and the Drummer into a Village on the left Hand of the Attack, where several 
Squadrons were posted. The commanding Officer who was a Colonel of the 
English Guards, finding, I was of the British Nation, order’d me to be laid in a 
Barn with a Centinel to guard me, and the Surgeon of the Regiment was 
immediately call’d for to dress and tie up my Wounds. I had not been in that 
Lodging above an Hour, but the Village was attack’d by the French Gens 
d’Arms, and there was a Tryal of Skill between the Flower of both the Armies, 
in which Action the French at last were Superior, so I was releas’d, but it was 
equal to me in the Condition I was in whose Hands I fell into, for I had so many 
fainting Fits which succeeded one another, that I expected not to survive any of 
‘em. My Brother, whom I desired to go to Loraine during the Action had a Mind 
to be a little nearer, so remain’d with the Baggage, but met not with me till the 
next Day, that we both went in a Waggon to his Lodgings in Loraine, where I 
was confin’d three Months before I was able to Travel. 

In this Retirement it was that I began to be very Serious: A Soldiers Life has 
many Occurrences which are not very reconcileable to strict Morality. To 


comprize my own Character in relation to Christianity, I was neither a Saint nor 
a Devil. The Pains I felt were very Sharp, and hindred my Rest; my Blood was 
heated and boiling up to a Fever, which being agitated with daily dressing my 
Wounds, it requir’d a skillful Physician and a good Regimen in the Patient, to 
stave off a Fit of Sickness. My Brother prov’d an excellent Nurse, and had he 
not us’d a great deal of Reason in keeping me from improper Nourishment, the 
Game would quickly have been up with me. I was also waited upon several 
times by a worthy Clergyman, who neglected not to give me Penitent Hints to 
have regard to the main Concern; I return’d him Thanks, and gave him to 
understand I would make use of him when there was more urgent Occasion. 
When I began to grow a Valetudinarian, and that my Wounds began to heel up, I 
had the Liberty to drink Loraine Beer, which is much celebrated in those Parts. 
As yet I had drank nothing but Tissans and such like Decoctions, which being 
very mild upon the Palate, did not give content to the inward dryness and thirst I 
felt by the loss of Blood. But I quickly repented this Indulgence of tasting the 
Beer, I took such deep Draughts that I relaps’d into a dangerous and most violent 
Fever, in which I acted all the Parts of a dying Man, besides making my Exit; I 
was delirious above three Days, which though it was but a melancholly Sight in 
it self, yet I behav’d my self so various in my rambling Discourse, that it 
occasion’d no small Diversion to such as were present, and had no immediate 
concern in my Welfare. I besieg’d Towns, rally’d scattered Forces, accepted 
Challenges, wandered over the Alpes, and pass’d over several Seas without 
Ships; I was in the Orchard at the Boyne, under the Walls of London Derry, and 
diverted with the fine Rode to Lions, and what I thought I should never have in 
my Head again, some amorous Ideas, though very faint one’s, discover’d 
themselves, and I was heard to talk of Snuff-Boxes, Periwigs, and Spanish 
Ladies. My Brother who heard me, and to whom I had discover’d that Intrigue, 
burst out into a Laugh when he heard me name Snuff-Boxes; for this was enough 
to make him believe the Passion was not dead in me, which he horded up to rally 
me with. 

During this Entertainment which I gave the Spectators, my Brother had sent 
for the Priest, but I was then in a very improper State to settle Accounts in 
Relation to the next World. However, the Gentleman approaching my Bed, and 
calling upon me to hear whether I could return a rational Answer. He bid me lift 
up my Heart to God, and call upon my Redeemer. But I, as I suppose, taking him 
to be one of my Sergeants, bid God—D—n him for a Rascal, why had he not 
been with me before? for the Colonel had order’d a Review shou’d be made at 
Eleven a Clock. The Priest shrugg’d up his Shoulders, sprinkled me with Holy 
Water, and retir’d to the Window, where my Brother and the Physician were 


attending my Fate. When my Delirious Fit was over, which was about an Hour 
afterwards, I turn’d my Eyes towards the other Side of the Room, where I saw 
three Persons leaning in the Window with their Backs towards me; and not being 
entirely recover’d from my Delirious State, I fancied my self a Prisoner at 
Constantinople, and that my Brother, the Physician, and the Priest, were three 
Mutes sent to Strangle me; but in an Instant or two I return’d to my self, and 
discover’d whose Hands I was in. This was a terrible Attack, and the Enemy had 
made such a Breach, that I desired to wisper a Word with the Priests, telling him 
I wou’d Capitulate next Moming about Eight a Clock. Afterwards I recover’d 
very leisurely, and took great Care not to be too bold with the Lorain Beer. My 
Phician advised me not to remove from that Place till I was perfectly establish’d, 
assuring me there was not better Air in all the Netherlands. I follow’d his 
Advice, for I cou’d not think him prompted to give it me through Avarice, for he 
was So very moderate in his Fees, that I thought my self oblig’d at our parting to 
make him a handsome Present. My Brother who was a Man of Letters, and very 
curious in his Enquiries, had a good opportunity during our stay here to get 
acquainted with several learned Men of this University. One of the first account 
was Dr. Martin an Irish Clergyman, who had a lively Genious and was also a 
Person of great reading. In the mean time my Sister at Paris began to grow 
impatient for her Husband, but she bore his Absence the better when she 
understood how useful he had been to me during my Sickness. However, we 
made bold to Trespass a little further, by taking a turn round the Country. It was 
not a Journey entirely of Pleasure, for I was oblig’d to go to Amsterdam, there 
being a stop put to the Interest of my Mony, so I was resolved to see that Matter 
rectify’d. So having obtained a Pass from the Allies, under the Quality of two 
Scotch Merchants we began our Journey. When I came to Amsterdam, I was 
very much surpriz’d to understand the odd Occasion of my Money being stop’d. 
It seems a Countryman, of mine who had fish’d out something of my Concerns, 
and saw me fall at the Battle of Launden, had Counterfeited a Deed in the Nature 
of a Will, which imported, that all my Effects in Amsterdam were left to him, he 
being my Brother, and demanding it as his due. The Banker had the Deed 
perus’d by several Persons, it had a great appearance of being Authentick, and 
my Hand was so inimitably clap’d to it, that when compared with what was 
certainly known not to be Counterfeit, ‘twas impossible to discover the 
Difference. Now the Banker desired this pretended Brother of mine to have 
Patience till he had an account from Paris whether or no I was dead, and the 
general Report being that I was kill’d at Launden, this was the occasion that the 
Money was neither paid to my Correspondent nor to my Sham Brother. This 
Point once clear’d, I was resolv’d to find out the Person who had personated my 


Brother, that I might bring him to condign Punishment, as also to clear a 
Suspicion I had, that my Servant had a Hand in it, for otherwise I thought it 
impossible one that was a Stranger should know whose Hands my Money was 
in. In the first place I cunningly interrogated my Servant at a distance, and found 
enough by his Countenance that he was not entirely Innocent, however, not 
being able to prove it upon him, I in the next place made a diligent Search after 
my Sham-Brother; for he had told the Banker at his last Visit that he wou’d 
return again in Seven or Eight Days, and Six of ‘em were now expired. The 
Gentleman was as good as his World. He came to the Banker with a good 
Assurance, and demanded both Principal and Interest. I was then at my Lodging, 
but being sent for, I was strangely surpris’d to see the Clerk of my Company, 
who was also a Sergeant, metamorphos’d into my Brother. He shrunk two Inches 
lower at the Sight of me; but dissembling the matter, I am glad to see thee alive 
Sergeant said I, for I took it for granted you were kill’d at the Battle of Launden; 
and I, reply’d the impudent Villain, thought you had, otherwise I had not been 
here: but if you please, noble Captain, to walk into the next Tavern and give me 
leave to wait upon you, I will discover to you the occasion of my coming to 
Amsterdam. My Fears as to my Money being now all over, I comply’d with the 
Rascal, and went along with him. But he dress’d up such a Narrative in favour of 
his good Intention, and strengthen’d it with such plausible Circumstances, That 
he and my Servant, whom he confess’d to be one of the Party, had no other 
Intention but to get the Money out of the Banker’s Hands for the Use of my 
Relations; for that they had Reason to suspect I had made no Will, and so no 
body wou’d have a Right to demand the Money. Now though this Stratagem was 
very probably all a Fiction, yet it wrought so much with me, that I did not 
Prosecute either of ‘em; for as I was acquainted with both their Friends in 
Scotland, so I had some regard for them, and dismissed them to go home or 
whither they pleas’d, not thinking it safe to entertain Persons who had been 
involved in such mysterious Practices. 

My Affairs being settled at Amsterdam, we had the Curiosity to see Antwerp, 
which is a City where a Stranger may employ his Time very agreeably, for a 
longer Term than we cou’d conveniently spend there. We lodg’d at a House 
where an English Nobleman also had an Apartment. He had been in that City 
about two Months, kept a handsome Equipage, was very young, and a well bred 
Gentleman, of great value among the Ladies, and had he been able to support the 
Character he bore at first appearance here, it would have convinced the World 
there is very little difference between a Footman and a Nobleman, where neither 
Sense nor Money are wanting to carry on the Resemblance. I must anticipate the 
dismal Exit of this unfortunate Gentleman which happen’d not till about two 


Years afterwards. While he was in his Splendour at Antwerp, and cou’d answer 
every bodies Expectations as to Money matters, it was not any Mans Business to 
pry into his Pedigree; but when his Conduct began to be observ’d, and taken 
Notice to be full of Shuffling and Demurs in the Payment of small Bills, there 
was a Jealousy spread about the Town that the Lord G would prove a 
Cheat, so his Credit began to sink in the Shops, but it held up still among the 
Ladies, where a handsome Personage, and a charming Tongue is often ready 
Money. But it was not long before he began also to be suspected from this 
Quarter; his Visits were not so frequent, his Treats much more sparing; and 
especially one Lady, who was his greatest Admirer, and most capable to make 
Him Happy on all Accounts, was oblig’d to expose him, and make this Phantom 
of Nobility evaporate. In the frequent Visits he pay’d this Lady, he had observ’d 
a very handsome Diamond Ring upon her Finger, which was no less remarkable 
for its uncommon Form, than intrinsick Value, at a low Estimate being judg’d to 
be worth 80/. Sterling. The Gentleman had often thrown out a great many 
Compliments upon it, which usually tended towards extolling the Ladies 
Judgment and Fancy in the choice and ordering of that Jewel, for she wanting to 
her self, let him and every body else know, it was a Thought of her own. The 
Gentleman in the midst of one of his Panegyricks upon this little Charmer, 
begg’d the Favour of the Lady that he might borrow it for a Day or two till he 
had shewn it a Jeweller, for he design’d to have one made in the same Form. The 
Lady was not a little pleas’d that her Fancy was like to become a Pattern to the 
Town, willingly drew it off her Finger, not in the least suspecting any Trick, for 
as yet his Fame was untouch’d. I think he made two or three Visits without 
returning the Ring, pretending the Workman was dilatory in taking a Pattern; but 
‘tis suppos’d he wanted time to prepare himself for a Flight, and brush off with 
the Ring. However, none of these Suspicions enter’d the Ladies Head, he not 
being her Aversion. About three or four Days after, a Lady visiting her, told her 
the English Nobleman had parted with his Chariot, pawn’d his best Suit of 
Cloaths, and that his Credit was not only very low, but it was suppos’d he wou’d 
in a Day or two be oblig’d to Decamp, or take up his Quarters in a Jail. “Tis 
obvious to imagine that the first Thing that came into the Ladies Mind upon this 
Occasion was her Diamond Ring; but, as she confess’d afterwards to a Friend, 
the Compassion she had for the Gentleman’s Circumstances had so large a Place 
in her Heart, that she does not remember to have had any concern upon her in 
Relation to the Jewel; from whence we may gather that Evil Fate that hangs over 
some Persons Heads, for had but this unfortunate Person pursu’d the Interest he 
had with that Lady, whilst he was in flourishing Circumstances, he might easily 
have carried it to the non plus ultra, and became Master, of 15000, as she her 





self own’d when she recover’d her Passion and began to think calmly. However, 
the Diamond Ring was not to be neglected, for though she had been willing to 
have parted with her Interest in it to Succour the Gentleman in Distress, it was 
too large an Alms, and would perhaps have been judg’d by the World rather an 
Instance of her Forwardness and Indiscretion than of her Charity. Her Friends 
before advis’d her to demand the Ring, which she did that Evening, but 
understood he had pawn’d it for the full Value; upon which she was (though 
much against her Inclination) oblig’d to Arrest him, and had him clap’d up in 
Prison: But however, she was a very kind Jailor. It is a Custom, having the Force 
of the Law in the Netherlands, that when a Debtor is kept in Prison, it shall be at 
the Charges of the Creditors; in which also they observe a kind of Proportion, 
that a Gentleman is to be allow’d like a Gentleman, and a Mechanick is to be 
content with a smaller Allowance. The Lady comply’d very willingly with the 
Custom, and her Prisoner being reputed a Person of Quality, it was an excellent 
Disguise to show her Liberality. But afterwards being weary of the Charge, and 
finding by the Information of several Englishmen that pass’d thro’ Antwerp, that 
her Prisoner was not the Person he pretended to be, but a meer Sharper and 
Knight of the Post, she slacken’d in her Charity, and gradually brought him 
down to a common Allowance, and at last discharg’d him. His Life after that 
was a meer Romance; He first went into Gaunt, here he took up a large 
Apartment of four or five Rooms well furnish’d, which he sold after a Fortnight, 
taking an advantage of the Landlady’s Abscence. With the strength of this 
Plunder, he made a Figure for two or three Months at Brussels, where he fought 
a Duel with H.S. an English Gentleman. This Accident drove him from Brussels, 
but finding he was not secure in the Spanish Flanders, he crossed the Lines, 
spent the remainder of his Substance at Lisle, and he directed his Course to 
Dunkirk, from whence ‘tis said he design’d to take Shipping for England. But 
here he finish’d his Misfortunes as I was inform’d upon the Spot, by a Merchant 
who resided in that Town, and saw his Exit. This English Merchant walking 
upon the Key according to Custom, observ’d a young Gentleman walking in a 
Melancholy Posture, and thinking he knew him, though the poor Dress he was in 
would not suffer him to make a positive Judgment; however, he stept up towards 
him, and upon a nearer View, was convinc’d he was the Person he took him for. 
This Merchant had been acquainted with him at Antwerp, when he bore the 
Character of an English Nobleman and lived with great Splendor. The 
Gentleman more dash’d, as I suppose, to jump upon one who had heard of his 
Tricks, than for the meanness of his Circumstances, told the Merchant he was an 
unfortunate Man, and Things were now so desperate with him, that he had no 
way left to relieve himself but by a Halter. The Merchant having a charitable 


regard for his Circumstance, though he knew him to be a very undeserving 
Object, told him, he wou’d provide him with a Lodging and Diet till he had a 
Return of Money, the Gentleman answer’d frankly he expected no Returns, nor 
did he know of any Body that wou’d Assist him, nor you’d he make any 
Demands. This Account encourag’d the Merchant to be more Charitable, so he 
conducted him to an Inn, desiring the Master of the House to furnish him with 
Diet and Lodging till further Orders. Two Days after, the Merchant coming to 
Visit him about Ten in the Morning, when they imagin’d he was still in Bed, a 
Servant being sent up to call him, he was hang’d upon the Beam, in one Corner 
of his Chamber. The Merchant had a great Curiosity to find out the Pedigree of 
this Romantick Gentleman, but you’d get no Authentick Account. I told him I 
was inform’d at Antwerp, that he was Footman to a Person of Quality, and that 
he had robb’d his Master, and fled into the Netherlands to escape Justice, which 
made him always unwilling to think of returning Home. 

The Peace of Reswick was a ratifying King James’s Abdication, and enrolling 
in the French Archives, what was before declar’d in the Convention at 
Westminster. It was now no Time to expostulate with Lewis XIV. why he had 
concluded a Peace without mentioning the Person upon whose Account he had 
began the War? The Titular King of St. Germains, and the Real one at Whitehall, 
were not irreconcileable, and the continuation of the Pension was regarded as an 
unquestionable mark of the French King’s Sincerity, and the unthinking Crew 
spoke well of the Master that cramm’d them, never dreaming that they were but 
fatten’d for Slaughter, and that under the Disguise of Succouring their Persons, 
he might Prey upon their Interest. The Spanish Monarchy was what France had 
in their Eye by the Peace of Reswick, and the Restoring of King James was 
decreed to be the Motive of a War when they came to a Rupture. Upon the 
Decease of the King of Spain, Lewis XIV diverted Europe with a fresh Scene of 
Politicks. He convinc’d ‘em, that what he had done at Reswick was a meer 
Decoy to gain Time and Breath, and bring greater Designs about. The Allies saw 
clearly he had been jugling with two Sham Treaties of Partition, but was 
underhand working to engross the Whole, and that the Son and Father at St. 
Germains were always to serve to the same Purposes, and stand in the first Line 
of his Manifesto, to make the War plausible, and raise Factions in the Territories 
of Great-Britain. This was Fact, for no sooner were Things ready in Spain and 
Flanders, but King James II departed this Life, which opportunity the French 
Monarch snatched, and in a studied Royal Transport, exalted the young 
Striplings Expectations at St. Germains by a solemn Protestation, that he wou’d 
never sheath his Sword till he saw him upon the Throne of his Ancestors, by 
which I suppose he understood no more than that titular Inauguration which was 


settled upon his Father at the Peace of Reswick. For had not the Affair of the 
Spanish Monarchy prompted France to this generous Declaration in Favour of 
the Son, ‘tis highly probable the Gallick Sword wou’d have rusted in the 
Scabbard, as it was lock’d up by the Treaty of Reswick, nor had it been now 
drawn but upon a more beneficial Provocation, than restoring King James, for if 
it was the Interest of France to let the Father sit down quietly with the Title, 
nothing cou’d supervene to give the Son the Reality. Upon this Basis the War 
was renewed again on both Sides, and the Juggle was kept on with the Court of 
St. James’s, and great Pains were taken by the Emissaries of France, to buoy up 
King James’s Friends both at home and abroad, that Lewis XIV was Sincere, and 
wou’d exert himself sooner and later in their Cause. 

The World needs not be put in Mind what Service King James II, Troops did 
to France during the War, every Action spoke their Bravery, but the grand 
Reform that was made upon the Peace was a sorry recompence for their Service. 
France wou’d not entertain ‘em, and a Halter was their Doom if they return’d 
Home. This was an odd way of obliging King James; I speak not so much upon 
my own account, (though I was reduc’d at the same Time) because I had a 
Sufficiency elsewhere to keep me from Starving; but it was but a melancholly 
sight to behold poor Men strolling upon the Road, not knowing which way to 
direct their Course, and begging Alms through those Towns in which a little 
before they had Triumph’d in Victory. But the Rod is often thrown away and 
burnt after the Child is Whip’d. Upon this Occasion it was that I took leave of 
Mars, resolving to make use of this Interval of Peace, to satisfy an old Curiosity 
to see England, a Place as yet I never had beheld. Some Acquaintance I had 
contracted at Dunkirk, made me willing to take Shipping there, besides the hopes 
I had of decoying a pleasant Gentleman for my Companion, and upon my 
Arrival I found him in a good Humour, so we set Sail about three in the 
Morning, and came under North Foreland Point about seven the same Day. The 
Master of the Vessel, though he was an old Coaster, was not willing to trust 
himself among the Flats in a dark Moon, so we lay at Anchor all Night, and in 
the Morning by peep of Day, the Wind being pretty favourable, we weigh’d and 
pursu’d our Voyage up the River; but being a little too soon for the Tyde, we 
struck upon a Sand Bed, and oblig’d to remain ther till the Rise of the Water. I 
was all alone in the Master’s Cabin when this Accident happen’d, but being very 
intent upon a Book, I was not sensible whether we mov’d or stood still. A Lady 
who was with the rest of the Passengers upon Deck coming hastily down, Sir, 
said she. Do you sit quietly here and we are struck upon a Sand-Bed? Madame, 
said I, I did suppose such a Thing, but the Tyde will cast us off. You suppos’d 
such a Thing, said she, Why, Sir, we shall certainly be drown’d, come let us to 


Prayers. I was not very much accustom’d to the Sea, yet I imagin’d there could 
be no great Danger as long as we had a flowing Tyde, and that it did not blow a 
Storm: Had the Water been ebbing and a Storm ensu’d upon it, ‘tis probable our 
Ship, being none of the strongest, might have been beaten to Pieces among those 
Sands. However, I step’d upon Deck to see how Things went; there was a 
profound Silence every where, the Passengers were scatter’d here and there 
looking one at another, but not speaking a Word; the Master was walking with 
his Arms across without Fear, but not without Concern in his Countenance: I 
ask’d him how he came to be mistaken in the Tyde? he answer’d, Accidents 
would happen’d sometimes, but there was no Danger. Then running on in a 
Strain of Sailors Cant, he said, God was at Sea as well as at Land, that the Lord 
wou’d protect ‘em if they did but put their Trust in him, and love him as they 
ought. In the middle of this moral Lesson, the Ship was gently wafted off the 
Sands by the Tyde, and Sails being abroad spread, the Ship sail’d merrily along. 
‘Twas surprizing to observe the Alteration in every bodies Countenance; the 
Women began to Laugh and Giggle; the Men began to rally one another for want 
of Courage; the Sailors began to raise their Note higher and higher, and the 
Master of the Ship turn’d his Sermon into a Volley of Oaths and Curses against 
his Crew; and thus in an instant, from a profound Silence we recover’d our 
selves again to Noise and Hurry. That Day brought us to Gravesend, where we 
took Boat, and so arriv’d safe at London, though I was not very well pleas’d with 
those small Boats People usually pass in from Gravesend to London, for I 
understood they were often Overset by sudden Gusts of Wind which blow from 
the Shoar. 

London is a Place above my Description, and though I lost no Time the six 
Months I remain’d there, to view what Curiosities were to be seen, yet ‘tis 
probable many Things worthy of Observation escaped my Diligence. I took a 
particular care not to make my self Public, but pass’d at my Lodgings under 
Disguise of a Merchant, yet abroad I acted the Marquess, not to be depriv’d of 
the Means of introducing my self into the best of Company. I found they were 
much divided in England as to the French Politicks; some were of Opinion that 
Lewis XIV was serious in King James’s Cause, but these were Persons who had 
no Notion of Foreign Affairs, and judg’d of Matters according to their first 
Appearance; for others who had studied the Interest of Nations, and how their 
Pretensions he in regard of one another, had no Notion of the French King’s 
Sincerity, either towards King James, or any other Prince he dealt with, and 
there is not one Instance I have mention’d in these Memoirs, in order to 
demonstrate the Infatuated State of the Court of St. Germains, but I heard it 
frequently urg’d to the same purpose, by the most intelligent Persons, as well 


Friends as Enemies to King James. While I was diverting my self at London, I 
receiv’d a Letter from Paris, that there was a Lieutenant Collonel’s Place vacant, 
which I might easily be promoted to in Case I wou’d be at the trouble to, make 
use of what Interest I might reasonably Command. But I quickly understood, that 
by my Interest was meant my Money, so employing my Amsterdam Stock that 
way, I might very probably by a French Piece of Civility, live to want both my 
Money and a Commission. I return’d a thousand Thanks to my Friends for their 
Diligence in my Absence, but told ‘em, I had rather wait till another War broke 
out, and their would be more choice of Promotions, and I might please my self, 
because I was somewhat curious what Regiment I engag’d in. 

It was a tedious Journey to go into Scotland by Land, otherwise I was very 
much disposed to see my own Country once more, and apprehending besides, 
there might be some Danger upon account of being engaged in the French 
Service during this late War. I laid these Thoughts aside, and contented my self 
with making a small Tour Twenty or Thirty Miles distance from London, in 
which Progrination I saw Windsor, Greenwich, Hampton-Court, and some other 
Places of Note. But in one of these Jaunts, I had like to have paid very dear for 
my Curiosity. The Neighbourhood of London is much infested with 
Highwaymen, and if a Gentleman rides not with Pistols, ‘tis very probable he 
will be attack’d. Unacquainted with these Customs, the Day I went to Windsor, I 
had in Company with me an Irish Gentleman; we made use of nothing but 
common Hacks, nor had any other Arms but our Swords; about the middle of 
Honslow Heath we met two Gentlemen well mounted, who pass’d by us 
unsuspected, but turning suddenly upon us again, with each of ‘em a small Pistol 
cock’d, they very civilly demanded our Money. Gentlemen, said I, I am a 
Stranger; no Gentlemen said they, come quickly deliver what you have, we are 
in a publick Road, and can’t stand arguing; but finding us a little Dilatory, they 
whip’d the Bridles from our Horfes, cut our Garths, and so dismounted us; and 
so I and my Companion were very dexterously strip’d of what they found in our 
Pockets, which was all I had about me, but my Friend reserv’d two or three 
Guineas in his Fob. When they had finish’d their Business, they gallop’d 
different ways cross the Heath, and left us like a couple of Asses, to drive our 
Horses to the next Town, and carry the Saddles under our Arms; but by the 
Invention of our Garters, and some other such like Tackle, we halter’d our 
Steeds till we cou’d refit our selves better. What we lost was but a Trifle, and 
‘twas done in so small a space of Time, that appear’d like a Dream or passing 
Thought. It was happy either for us or them, that this happen’d in the Morning 
when our Heads were cool, for had they attack’d us when warm’d up with good 
Liquor, I believe I should have had little regard to those Pop-guns they 


threatened us with. When we came to the next Town, and gave the People an 
account of our Disaster; the Landlord of the Inn ask’d us, if we had ever been 
upon that Road before, and we inform’d him this was the first time, then said I 
have Authority to enroll you as Freemen upon the small Fee of each a Bottle of 
Wine, and this I take to be no Imposition, because I am plac’d here in a 
convenient Part of the Country to advance a small sum to such as are robb’d of 
all they have, and cannot pursue their Journey; so Gentlemen, if that be your 
Condition, I have a couple of Guineas ready for you, which I will lend upon 
Honour, but in Case it be not a clean Robbery, what you have conceal’d from the 
Diligent Highwaymen is the Landlord’s Fee as far as each a Bottle of Wine. This 
Merry Landlord I thought was very conveniently posted to divert People after 
their Misfortunes, we never went about to examine him, whether his Demand 
was Customary, or only a Piece of shire Wit, and an extemporary Instance of his 
prolifick Genius, but sat down, and made our selves most immoderately drunk. 
The Landlord discanted very copiously upon the ancient and modern Practise of 
Robbing upon the Road, and seem’d very much inclin’d to lessen the Crime. 
Formerly, said he, no Body robb’d upon the Road but base scoundrel Fellows; 
but now ‘tis become a Gentleman-like Employment, and young Brothers of very 
good Families are not asham’d to spend their time that way; besides the Practise 
is very much refin’d as to the manner, there’s no Fighting or Hectoring during 
the Performance, but these Gentlemen approach you decently and submissive, 
with their Hat in their Hand to know your Pleasure, and what you can well afford 
to support them in that Dignity they live in: ‘Tis true, says he, they often for 
Form sake have a Pistol in their Hand, which is part of their riding Furniture; but 
that is only in the Nature of a Petition, to let you know they are Orphans of 
Providence just fallen under your Protection. In a Word, demanding Money 
upon the Road, is now so agreeably perform’d, that ‘tis much the same with 
asking an Alms. The poor Beggar wou’d rob you if he durst, and the Gentleman 
Beggar will not rob you if you will but give a decent Alms suitable to his 
Quality. I thought my time so well spent to hear this Landlord plead in favour of 
Padding, that I told my Companion I had often known the time that I wou’d have 
willingly have parted with more Money than I was strip’d of upon the Heath, to 
have some Melancholly Thoughts driven away by such a merry Companion. 

The Time drawing near that I prescribed to my self to remain in England, we 
were now advis’d to return by the short Sea, which we perform’d without any 
Let or remarkable Accident. I have observ’d towards the beginning of these 
Memoirs, that the War begun in 1688, was undertaken in Defence of Cardinal 
Fastenberg to the Electorate of Cologn; the next War was for the Mornarchy of 
Spain, but the Restoration of King James was always a material Article, and a 


very useful Circumstance of the War. I need not acquaint the Reader how 
France was reduced in this last bloody War, her best Troops ruin’d, incapable to 
win a Battle, every Campaign carry’d two or three of their best Towns, the 
Nation dispirited, and Credit sunk, and nothing but a dismal Scene of Poverty 
and Misery: And yet in the midst of all this Misery, (as the Spanish Beggars are 
said to strut about in their Cloak and Bilboes at their Side) so this Gasping 
Monarch had the Assurance not only to talk of making a Descent, but actually 
equipp’d a small nimble Fleet with a Body of Men, and persuaded the Pretender 
to go upon the foolish Errand, as if he you’d have any prospect of Conquering 
the Three Kingdoms, who was in danger every Moment of having his Capital 
Sack’d and himself turn’d out of his Throne. Cou’d there be a more Romantick 
Undertaking, or more unintelligible in all its Circumstances, than the Pretender’s 
Descent upon Scotland? The deluded Youth was carry’d to the Coast of 
Scotland, but upon what Design, is a Secret to this Day. He was made to believe 
at his departure from Dunkirk, that Scotland was dissatisfy’d to a Man upon 
account of the Union, and that it wou’d be an easie matter to Conquer England 
by putting himself at the Head of a Scotch Army; but when he desired to be 
landed to put the Project in Execution, the French General told him, he had 
Orders from his great Master, that there should be no Landing. Now whether this 
was part of the old Game, and only in Order to make a Diversion, or to surprize 
Edinburgh Castle, where most of the Specie of Scotland was said to be lodg’d at 
that time, is various alledg’d by Men of Speculation. That there was no 
appearance of succeeding in the main, is pretty plain from many Circumstances. 
England with their Allies at that Time were in a Capacity to spare 50000 Men, 
against which a few poor scrambling Highland Foot, wou’d but have made a 
very bad Resistance. I am not willing to think France would send Princes a 
Pilfering, or that the Pretender was design’d to steal the Money out of Edinburgh 
Castle, a Stratagem much more decently committed to some Partisan, or three or 
four Dunkirk Privateers. So I think it more suitable to the Prudence, and for the 
Honour of the French Court, to mention this design’d Descent only as a 
Diversion to amuse and employ the British Troops at Home, that they might not 
annoy the Enemy in Flanders. But how this Affair will be reconcil’d to that 
Affection and Friendship Lewis XIV. seem’d to have at that time for the 
Pretender, I am at a loss, with the rest of Mankind, to account for, since it was 
exposing him to the greatest of hazards for a Trifle, and throwing up the Cause at 
once, had he fallen into the Hands of his Enemies, and ‘tis not the least Miracle 
of his Life that he escap’d them. I was invited to have gone abroad with the 
Pretender upon this Expedition, being than Free, but the Project appear’d to me 
so full of Inconsistencies, I have frequently since enlarg’d upon my own 


Politicks and Foresight in that Affair. 

Thus much I must say for the Jacobite Party, never were Men more baffled 
and rallied oftner upon Projects or Hopes, but the unwholesome Diet never turn 
into the Substance, but infects the Body with peccant Humours, which now and 
then are discharg’d by Phlegbotomy, and then they turn to a Gangreen by 
Amputation. Jacobitism (I speak of it in relation to the strong Hopes they have of 
succeeding by a French Power) is an uncurable Distemper. I have often 
wonder’d to hear Persons, otherwise of great Penetration and Sense, grow 
constantly Delirious upon this Topick. The Wagers that have been lost upon that 
very Prospect wou’d have purchas’d him a little Kingdom. Time has open’d a 
great many People’s Eyes; but there is a set of Men who are enslaved to the 
French Projects, and so far infatuated, that nothing can cure them. If fooling him 
with sham Descents, neglecting all Opportunities of assisting, if banishing him, 
excluding him by solemn Articles, will not satisfy ‘em as to this Particular, ‘tis 
my Opinion they wou’d not be convince’d, if they should see France chaffering 
for his Head, and finish the Twenty Eight Years old Politicks with 100000I. 
being what is set upon it. There is no extraordinary difference between disposing 
of another Man’s Right, and disposing of his Person. There was a Time when 
France gloried in the Ostentatious Title of being the Assylum of distress’d 
Monarchs, and I remember I was once dispos’d to have almost deify’d their 
Monarch upon that Score; but when I took the Frame of his Politics, and 
examin’d every Wheel and Spring by which they moved, I rescued my self from 
the Prejudices I had been nurs’d up in; and though I always pursu’d the same 
End, yet I was a constant Enemy to their Method, which I was convinc’d were 
all directed another Way, and that a Restoration upon a French Footing was a 
Chimerical Project, and that if it had taken Effect by their Arms, England must 
have had another Doomsday-Book, and have suffer’d once more under an 
Arbitary Discipline, more dreadful than that of William the Conqueror, from 
whom England has been struggling to retrieve her self ever since. I had formerly 
made a Resolution with my self not to hearken to a Love-Intrigue, but upon a 
Prospect of putting an end to such Amusements. The long time I had been out of 
the Army, gave me several Opportunities to make Enquiry after a Person who 
was capable of making me happy in that Respect. I took a singular Care when 
any Thing was offer’d that way, to consult my Reason more than my Passions, 
and had fix’d before my Eyes, the per-plex’d State I liv’d in those Weeks I held 
a Correspondence with the Spanish Lady. ‘Tis a dangerous practice when a 
Person shuts his Eyes among Precipices, and neglects Consultation where the 
Choice is hazardous. There liv’d in Paris a Collonel’s Widow, neither very 
young, nor very handsome. The intimacy I had with her Husband, who was 


kill’d in Italy, brought me first acquainted with her. Her discreet Carriage in a 
great variety of intricate Circumstances had often Charm’d me. There was no 
Difficulty in a marriage State, but she had struggled with it; a morose Husband, 
the Death of an only Child, the Gripes of Poverty when her Consort was in the 
Army and lavish’d away his Income, were great Tryals in which she always 
Triumph’d, and wore a stoical Constancy without any Reservedness. She had a 
large Pension allow’d her for Life, upon account of her Husband’s Merits, who 
had done great Service during the Wars. Under these Circumstances I attack’d, 
rather like a Judicious than a Passionate Lover. The Method I took with her, was 
quite different to what I observ’d in pursuing my Spanish Mistress. There was no 
Balls, Treats, nor Serenading, we both knew the World too well, either She to 
expect, or I to offer her such Entertainments. In a Word, our whole Discourse 
when I visited ran upon Oeconemy and Morals. It was not long before she 
understood my Meaning, and that my repeated Visits tended towards Marriage. 
She alledg’d several Things to divert me from it; that she was tired with being an 
Officer’s Wife, which oblig’d either to a rambling Method of Living, or to 
labour under great Inconveniences, and that I, perhaps, might not make the best 
of Husbands, that State being a Lottery full of Blanks. I had nothing more 
pertinent to alledge upon this Occasion, than to assure her, that during my 
Absence in the Army she should never be unprovided with what would make her 
easie, and for being a good Husband, I gave her all the Assurances that such a 
Matter was capable of, and at the same time made her the Compliment, that in 
case any misunderstanding should ever happen between us, her approv’d 
Conduct and Discretion would certainly declare me Guilty. In conclusion, I put 
on the Trummels, and never question’d but I had made the most prudential 
Choice that any Person could do; but there is something in Woman-kind which 
can never be found out by Study or Reflection. ‘Tis only Experience that can 
School a Husband, and can give him a true Idea of that mysterious Creature; for 
in less than Twelve Months my Thousand Pounds which I had so carefully kept 
unbroke at Amsterdam was all dispos’d of, my Soldiers Pay being my only 
Subsistance for myself and Family, my Wife reserving her own Income for Pin- 
mony; my Credit very low, my Days very irksome upon many accounts, and I 
who had hitherto appear’d with Assurance in Company, because of my Money- 
merit, was now Neglected; for every Tradesman began to smell out my Poverty. 
I am of Opinion it would do Posterity no kindness, if I shou’d discover how I 
came to be ruin’d by a Prudent Wife, for no Body wou’d Credit me. If I should 
advise ‘em to trust no Woman living, so as to give her full Scope upon an 
Opinion of her Conduct. I took my self to be as wise, upon this Head, as any 
Man living. It had been my Study above twenty Years. There is a secret Devil in 


every Woman, which is often Conjur’d down by a Husband’s Temper; and 
though many Men may pass for bad Husbands by their Morose Carriage, ‘tis less 
prejudicial, than that Indulgence which few Women have Discretion to make use 
of. My Wife’s first Husband was represented as not very kind to her, whereas his 
less obliging Temper was the Effect of his Judgment, and a touch of Skill he had 
in managing a Woman, whom Caresses wou’d have exalted into Impertinence, 
&C. 

I would not be understood so upon this Subject, as if we lived unhappily as to 
our Affections; no, we regarded each other as two inseparable Companions, not 
only whose Interest it was not to be at variance, but we really did affectionately 
love each other. I cou’d not so much blame her as my self for if Children, 
Servants, &c. make a loose from their Duty, who are chiefly to be blam’d, but 
such gentle and restraining Methods did not curb ‘em, but let ‘em feel they had 
Reins in their Hands. Thus hamper’d in Wedlock, I had nothing to give me ease 
but that three parts of Mankind were in the same, if not in a much worse 
Condition. However, to make our Circumstances tollerable for the future, I 
perswaded my Consort to abridge her self of some superfluous Charge which we 
cou’d not well bear any longer. First we disposed of our Coach, and then our 
Acquaintance was reform’d of Course; by Degrees a multitude of modish 
Visitors dwindled away into two or three formal Matrons, which at last ended in 
a Decent Apartment in a Monastery, where she spent her Time agreeably enough 
when I was in the Camp. Hitherto the main matter which pall’d all my Joys, was 
the impossibility of a Restoration, which now was much lessen’d by the 
concurrence of Domestick Evils, and the Cares which attend a married State. Yet 
when I seriously reflected upon the Conduct of France in regard of King James 
and the Pretender, I have often observ’d my self to sweat and fret my self into a 
violent Fever with the very Thoughts of it; but I never was so sensibly touch’d 
upon this Head as after the Battle of Malplacket. which was follow’d with the 
Surrender of several Towns, so that there was nothing but the poor Barrier of 
Landrecy left to save the Capital, and by Consequence, the Kingdom of France. 
The French King having now play’d away all his Leading Cards, was now put to 
his Trumps. He attempts the Treacherous and Needy Ministers with long Bags of 
Louisdo’rs, which were all ineffectual when his Arms cou’d do no more. 

‘Tis fresh in every true Britains Memory, what strange Methods were taken to 
bring about the Peace, which quickly after ensued. I shall only mention as much 
of that Affair as is requisite to make it manifest, That France had no 
consideration for the Pretender’s Interest during that Treaty. The War was begun 
upon account of the Spanish Monarchy; France was reduc’d to the last 
extremity, and could hold out no longer, now the Consequence shou’d have been 


for France to have surrender’d up King Philip’s Title; but on the contrary it was 
secur’d to him, and by what any one can conjecture on the Equivalent, that the 
Pretender should be banish’d France, and herafter neither directly nor indirectly 
be assisted by Force: Nay, so eagerly was France bent upon this Project of 
securing Spain, France, and neglecting the Pretender, that ‘tis well known he 
refus’d to be concern’d with those in England who were willing to restore the 
Pretender. I shall not pretend to dive into the late Queen’s Secrets, and how she 
was dispos’d that way. ‘Tis well known she was not over real for the 
Hanoverian Succession, and that the Pretender’s Interest was the only one in 
competition with it. But where was the French Zeal for the Pretender, when he 
had the Generalissimo and his Arms, the Secretary, the Treasurer, &c. all at his 
Devotion, and if the Pretender was not actually restor’d at that Juncture, the 
Remora cou’d be no where but on the French Side, who had a longer reach in 
their Politicks than the Restoration of the Pretender. They saw clearly bringing 
that about wou’d create a Civil War in England, and be an occasion of renewing 
in Germany; now their Business was a sudden Peace, and a quiet Possession of 
Spain. And this is the real Spirit of Politics that govern’d the French at the Peace 
of Utrecht. 

This kind of Management so disconcerted all the Pretenders Party who then 
govern’d the Queen, that they flew all in Pieces, astonish’d not to find the 
French insist upon the Pretender’s Right, as they had laid the Design. They 
inform against one another, and by their unseasonable and discontinued 
Animosities threw the Queen into an Agony of Fear, which afterwards usher’d in 
the Agony of Death. In the mean Time France smil’d at the disorder, and hugg’d 
themselves in the noble Project of having lost every Battle in that Bloody War, 
and yet obtain’d what they fought for, as they had always been Victorious, 
whilst the poor Pretender was so little consider’d by France, that tho’ the 
Ministry was ready to assert his Title, yet France wav’d it and subscrib’d to his 
Banishment, least that Affair should ruin the Main Project. 

But what I am in the next place going to observe, will make clear that France 
was not only unwilling to be active in assisting the Pretender, but that they were 
scrupulous upon the Point, and made it their Business to disswade him from any 
such Attempt. I remember I was my self in Lorain, when the News of the 
Queen’s Decease was brought the Pretender by a Servant of L.P. He was no 
Stranger to the Interest he had just before with the Ministry, who still were most 
of ‘em in Power. A Ship lay ready for him to waft him over, but he was arrested 
in his Journey by the French King’s Orders, and threatened by M.T. with the 
Bastile, if he did not return forthwith to Lorain, otherwise considering the After- 
acts of the Gentlemen then in Play, he would very probably been at St. James’s 


several Days before King George left his Palace at Hanover. This was so 
shocking a Treatment from the grand Protector of distress’d Monarchs, that the 
Queen Mother then at Chalonois said this was a Key to all the mask Politics 
which had been acting 27 Years, and the very Thought of it threw her into such a 
Consternation, that she has never since recover’d it. I know ‘tis pretended that 
Lewis XIV was now grown more scrupulous than formerly; he had been in 
sticking to the Letter of Treaties. I shall not dispute whether passing through the 
Country without assisting the Pretender, cou’d be wrested by any Logick to be 
acting in his Favour. But if Lewis XIV, was scrupulous, he ought to have been so 
when he grew nearer his End; for ‘tis pretended by those who are willing to 
represent him as always a Friend to King James, that in despute of the Articles 
of Utrecht, he came into the Measures of the Duke of Ormond, Lord Bolinbroke, 
the Earl of Mar, &c. and had not Death in the mean time taken him off, wou’d 
have furnish’d ‘em with all Things necessary to have made a Head against King 
George. This, I say, is confidently reported by Lewis XIV’s Admirers. But then 
they will have the inconsistancy to account for, why he shou’d not scruple to 
raise an Army to succour the Pretender, who a little before scrupled to let him 
pass’d with a Couple of Servants, through his Country. For my own Part I am 
enclin’d to believe he never was so much his Friend, but died as he cou’d, a 
juggler, and that if he sign’d any thing in form of the late Insurrection ‘twas in 
one of his delirious Fits which were not infrequent in his latter Years. If the 
Regent be a just Interpreter of his Actions. 

And to come home to the present Time, has not France still the same 
regardless Dispositions towards the Pretender? Are they not ready to enter into 
any Engagement whatever to stand by the Articles of Utrecht to the greatest 
nicety? I know it has been aprised about, that France was in the Design against 
King George; but as the Regent reply’d very pertinently to the Earl of Stairs’s 
Memorial. There needs no more convincing Proof that France has not been 
meddling, than to understand that both in Scotland and England, the Rebels have 
been destitute both of Arms and Money? The Custom-house Officers of Great- 
Britain, have no Authority to search French Ships as they go out of their own 
Ports, and had it not been an easy Matter to have sent what Arms they pleas’d 
into Scotland? What occasion was their for the Pretender to have sculk’d so long 
upon the Shoar, and stolen privately out of one of their Havens, if the Regent 
had encourag’d him. 

It was no Secret to me and several others above Twenty Eight Years ago, that 
France was never sincere in this Affair; but as their Projects came nearer to a 
Conclusion, they took less care to conceal the Secret. Till they had a Prospect of 
settling the Spanish Monarchy in the House of Bourbon, they were loud and high 


in their Demands concerning King James; but the Hopes they conceiv’d that 
way, Made ‘em clap up a Peace at Reswick, and lay King James’s Interest to 
Sleep. When the Spanish Project was ripe, and the Wealth of the Indies ready to 
drop into their Lap, and that they were actually to be put into Possession of it, 
the Allies were amused with two Partition Treaties, and the Pretender sacrific’d 
to the same Politicks at the Treaty of Utrecht. Yes he was neglected, despised, 
banish’d out of France, forc’d out of Lorain, a free State, threaten’d at Avignon, 
a Sanction never yet violated, and now he and his Adherents are preparing 
themselves to be thrust into the Jaws of the Turk, unless the Regent out of Pity 
deliver him up in hope of the 100000/. and finish the Character of succouring 
distress’d Monarchs, by being the Occasion of losing his Head on Tower-Hill, 
rather than being Impail’d at Constantinople. 

But before I dismiss this Matter, I am to account for several Things, which 
will argue the Court of St. Germains guilty of the greatest Ingratitude, unless 
they acknowledge the endless Obligations they lie under to France. Has he not 
fed a distressed People almost Twenty Years, and that two in a Royal and 
Princely Manner? Did he not entertain above 15000 Irish Troops who were 
dismiss’d Ireland by the Treaty of Limerick? Has he not constantly pay’d all the 
Respect imaginable to the Court of St. Germains? promis’d King James upon his 
Death-bed, he wou’d never desist? assur’d the Son he wou’d draw his Sword, 
and it should ne’er be sheath’d till he had fix’d him in his Throne? Has he not 
made several chargeable Attempts to make good his Promise? Such Panegyricks 
as these have often Rung in my Ears, when the French were bent upon extolling 
the Religious Disposition of the Monarch in protecting an unfortunate Prince; 
and the Expedient was not unserviceable in regard of the generality of the People 
who easily were blinded with the glaring Object. But let us take this Oeconomy 
to pieces, and examine every Wheel and Spring; for my part, I can regard this 
boasted Liberality no otherwise than a very imperfect Restitution. Did not K. 
James both Ruin himself and Thousands of Families meerly by going into 
French Measures. I heard the Court of France was oblig’d to feed all the 
Posterity of that unfortunate misled Multitude, who have been deluded this 
Twenty Nine Years by their Politicks. ‘Tis what I believe what the loosest of 
their Casuists wou’d not refuse to oblige ‘em to upon a fair hearing of the Case. 
But that the Entertaining the Irish Troops shou’d be mention’d as an Instance of 
French Charity, is a very Remarkable piece of Assurance. The Swiss and other 
States are consider’d with large annual Pensions for the Privilege of Listing 
Men, besides double Pay during the Time of their Service; but the Irish and all 
the rest of King James’s Subjects, poor Fools, must think themselves happy to 
bear the brunt of every Siege and Engagement, for half Pay, be regarded as 


Beggars, living upon Charity, be reform’d and abandon’d when they are no 
further useful. The Honour purchas’d by these distress’d People at Cremina, 
Luzara, Spireback, Almaza, Friburg, &c. have merrited better Articles, and the 
Blood they have lost is a large disbursement for the Expences at St. Germains. A 
few French Compliments paid once a Week at St. Germains, is but a poor 
recompence for a ruin’d People, especially when the Origin and Motive of their 
Misfortunes are look’d into. And the Gasconades and Politick, Promises made 
both to the Father and the Son of never sheathing the Sword with the Sham 
Attempts in their Favour, will be recorded in Antiquity, not as Arguments of his 
Christianity, but strong Lines of Policy how a Prince is to make use of all 
Occurrences to promote the welfare of his own People, nothing, being more 
successful in such junctures, than a Pretence of Religion, and assisting Persons 
in distress. 

Having brought my Remarks to this Period, I design’d to have drop’d my Pen 
immediately, but considering that a Judicious Reader will expect I should 
advance something by way of Principle to justify the Reflexions I have made. I 
must add a Word or two more concerning the unjust, as well as unpolitick 
Proceedings of those who have been deluded by a Foreign Power to bring 
Destruction to their own native Country. And in the first place I must deliver my 
Thoughts as to the Cause in General. The Question of Hereditary, was not so 
well clear’d at the Revolution, but that many very discerning and well meaning 
Men might be drawn into a Belief, that lineal and immediate Right was part of 
the Divine Law, and so not dispensable. This was my Opinion in the Beginning, 
and it was a Principle which carried me through the Wars this Twenty Nine 
Years in Favour of King James, even at those Times, when I was fully convine’d 
that France had no real Design to reestablish him. But afterwards when I began 
to look narrowly into the Question of Hereditary Right, and saw that the Notion 
of Jure Divino was only an assum’d Principle to buoy up the Faction. I by 
Degrees slacken’d in my Zeal, and having no other Nation of Government, then 
by submitting to the Supream National Power, where the Law of God was silent, 
I found this an effectual Means to quiet my Conscience. However I still persisted 
and follow’d the Pretender’s Cause, the Success of the Roman-Catholick Interest 
provoking me to it: For I imagin’d that Salvo ought to weigh down in Practise, 
where other Matters relating to Succession were still under Controversy; but 
when I took under serious Consideration the Practise of our Ancestors, and how 
in all Ages both Church and State came frequently into Non-Hereditary 
Measures, where I run over the String of Disappointments King James had met 
withal by the Politic Management of France. When I reflected what Misery had 
befallen, and was like to befall these Kings by adhering to the besoted Notion of 


Hereditary Right, I put the whole Controversy upon the Issue of Religion, and it 
plainly appear’d to me, that no Roman Catholick was oblig’d to oppose the 
Revolutionary Measures in Conscience, much less in Policy. I was fully satisfy’d 
in the first Part of the Enquiry by that unanswerable Piece lately printed, call’d, 
A Roman Catholick System of Allegiance. As for the latter Part, let the Tory and 
Roman Catholick Party sum up their Losses since 1688, and it will convince ‘em 
how foolishly they acted. Thus settled in my Principles in regard of Loyalty, I 
design’d to pay an intire and unlimited Obedience to the present Constitution; as 
to my Religion, which I own is not conformable to that by Law Established. I 
will make a discreet Use of that Indulgence the Government is pleas’d to allow; 
and if Providence thinks fit to make me Suffer upon that Score, no rational Man 
will blame my Zeal till he does convince me of my Mistake. 
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Duncan Campbell (1680-1730) was a Scottish deaf-mute and professed 
soothsayer. This fictional account of his life was first published in 1720, 
claiming to be written by Defoe. It was probably written by William Bond; as 
the traditional attribution is now considered implausible. 
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TO THE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


I am not unacquainted, that, ever since this book was first promised by way of 
advertisement to the world, it was greedily coveted by a great many persons of 
airy tempers, for the same reason that it has been condemned by those of a more 
formal class, who thought it was calculated partly to introduce a great many new 
and diverting curiosities in the way of superstition, and partly to divulge the 
secret intrigues and amours of one part of the sex, to give the other part room to 
make favourite scandal the subject of their discourse; and so to make one half of 
the fair species very merry, over the blushes and the mortifications of the other 
half. But when they come to read the following sheets, they will find their 
expectations disappointed, but I hope I may say too, very agreeably 
disappointed. They will find a much more elegant entertainment than they 
expected. Instead of making them a bill of fare out of patchwork romances of 
polluting scandal, the good old gentleman who wrote the Adventures of my Life, 
has made it his business to treat them with a great variety of entertaining 
passages, which always terminate in morals that tend to the edification of all 
readers, of whatsoever sex, age, or profession. Instead of seducing young, 
innocent, unwary minds into the vicious delight which is too often taken in 
reading the gay and bewitching chimeras of the cabalists, and in perusing the 
enticing fables of new-invented tricks of superstition, my ancient friend, the 
writer, strikes at the very root of these superstitions, and shows them how they 
may be satisfied in their several curiosities, by having recourse to me, who by 
the talent of the second-sight, which he so beautifully represents, how nature is 
so kind frequently to implant in the minds of men born in the same climate with 
myself, can tell you those things naturally, which when you try to learn 
yourselves, you either run the hazard of being imposed upon in your pockets by 
cheats, gipsies, and common fortune-tellers, or else of being imposed upon in a 
still worse way, in your most lasting welfare, by having recourse to conjurors or 
enchanters that deal in black arts, and involve all their consulters in one general 
partnership of their execrable guilt; or, lastly, of imposing worst of all upon your 
own selves, by getting into an itch of practising and trying the little tricks of 
female superstition, which are often more officiously handed down by the 
tradition of credulous nurses and old women, from one generation to another, 
than the first principles of Christian doctrine, which it is their duty to instil early 


into little children. But I hope when this book comes to be pretty generally read 
among you ladies, as by your generous and numerous subscriptions I have good 
reason to expect, that it will afford a perfect remedy and a thorough cure to that 
distemper, which first took its rise from too great a growth of curiosity, and too 
large a stock of credulity nursed prejudicially up with you in your more tender 
and infant years. 

Whatever young maid hereafter has an innocent but longing desire to know 
who shall be her husband, and what time she shall be married, will, I hope, when 
she has read the following sheets of a man that can set her right in the knowledge 
of those points, purely by possessing the gift of the second sight, sooner have 
recourse innocently to such a man than use unlawful means to acquire it, such as 
running to conjurors to have his figure shown in their enchanted glasses, or using 
any of those traditional superstitions, by which they may dream of their 
husbands, or cause visionary shapes of them to appear on such and such festival 
nights of the year; all which practices are not ordinarily wicked and impious, but 
downright diabolical. I hope that the next 29th of June, which is St. John 
Baptist’s day, I shall not see the several pasture fields adjacent to this 
metropolis, especially that behind Montague House, thronged, as they were the 
last year, with well dressed young ladies crawling busily up and down upon their 
knees, as if they were a parcel of weeders, when all the business is to hunt 
superstitiously after a coal under the root of a plantain, to put under their heads 
that night, that they may dream who should be their husbands. In order to shame 
them out of this silly but guilty practice, I do intend to have some spies out on 
that day, that shall discover who they are, and what they have been about; and I 
here give notice to the public, that this ill-acted comedy, if it be acted at all this 
year, must begin according to the rule of their superstition, on that day precisely 
at the hour of twelve. And so much for the pretty weeders. But as you, ladies, 
have had several magical traditions delivered to you, which, if you put in 
exercise and practice, will be greatly prejudicial to your honour and your virtue, 
let me interpose my counsels, which will conduct you innocuously to the same 
end, which some ladies have laboured to arrive at by these impieties. Give me 
leave first to tell you, that though what you aim at may be arrived to by these 
means, yet these means make that a miserable fortune which would have been a 
good one; because, in order to know human things beforehand, you use 
preternatural mediums, which destroy the goodness of the courses, which nature 
herself was taking for you, and annexes to them diabolical influences, which 
commonly carry along with them fatalities in this world as well as the next. You 
will, therefore, give me your pardon likewise, ladies, if I relate some other of 
these practices, which bare relation of itself, after what I have said before, seems 


to me sufficient to explode them. 

Another of the nurse’s prescriptions is this: upon a St. Agnes’s night, the 21st 
day of January, take a row of pins and pull out every one, one after another, 
saying a Pater Noster, or Our Father, sticking a pin in your sleeve, and you will 
dream of her you shall marry. Ben Johnson, in one of his masks, makes some 
mention of this: 

And on Sweet Agnes’ night Please you with the promis’d sight, Some of 
husbands, some of lovers, Which an empty dream discovers. 

Now what can be more infinitely profane than to use the prayer our Lord 
instituted in such a way? 

There is another prescription, which is as follows: You must lie in another 
county, and knit the left garter about the right-legged stocking, let the other 
garter and stocking alone, and as you rehearse these following verses, at every 
comma, knit a knot:— 

This knot I knit, To know the thing I know not yet, That I may see The man 
that shall my husband be; How he goes, and what he wears, And what he does 
all days and years. 


Accordingly in your dream you will see him: if a musician, with a lute or other 
instrument; if a scholar, with a book, &c. Now I appeal to you, ladies, what a 
ridiculous prescription is this? But yet as slight a thing as it is, it may be of great 
importance if it be brought about, because then it must be construed to be done 
by preternatural means, and then those words are nothing less than an 
application to the devil. 

Mr. Aubrey, of the Royal Society, says, a gentlewoman, that he knew, 
confessed in his hearing that she used this method, and dreamt of her husband 
whom she had never seen. About two or three years after, as she was one Sunday 
at church, up pops a young Oxonian in the pulpit; she cries out presently to her 
sister, this is the very face of the man I saw in my dream. Sir William Somes’s 
lady did the like. 

Another way is to charm the moon thus, as the old nurses give out, at the first 
appearance of the moon, after New-year’s-day, some say any other new moon is 
as good, go out in the evening, and stand over the spars of a gate or stile, looking 
on the moon (here remark that in Yorkshire they kneel on a ground-fast stone) 
and say, 

All hail to the moon, all hail to thee, I prithee, good moon, reveal to me This 
night who my husband shall be. 

You must presently after go to bed. The aforesaid Mr. Aubrey knew two 
gentlewomen that did thus when they were young maids, and they had dreams of 


those that married them. 

But a great many of the wittiest part of your sex laugh at these common 
superstitions; but then they are apt to run into worse: they give themselves up to 
the reading of the cabalistical systems of sylphs, and gnomes, and mandrakes, 
which are very wicked and delusive imaginations. 

I would not have you imagine, ladies, that I impute these things as infirmities 
and frailties peculiar to your sex. No; men, and great men too, and scholars, and 
even statesmen, and princes themselves, have been tainted with superstitions, 
and where they infect the minds of such great personages, they make the deeper 
impression, according to the stronger and more manly ideas they have of them. 
Their greater degree of strength in the intellect only subjects them to greater 
weaknesses; such was even the great Paracelsus, the wonder and miracle of 
learning in the age wherein he lived, and such were all his followers, scholars, 
statesmen, divines, and princes, that are talismanists. 

These talismans that Paracelsus pretends to owe to the excogitation and 
invention of honest art, seem to me to be of a very diabolical nature, and to owe 
their rise to being dedicated by the author to the heathen gods. Thus the cabalists 
pretending to a vast penetration into arts and sciences, though all their thoughts 
are chimeras and extravagancies, unless they be helped by preternatural means, 
say they have found out the several methods appropriated to the several planets. 
They have appropriated gold to the sun on the Sunday, silver to the moon on the 
Monday, iron to Mars on the Tuesday, quicksilver to Mercury on the 
Wednesday, tin to Jupiter on the Thursday, copper or brass to Venus on the 
Friday, and lead to Saturn on the Saturday. The methods they take in forming 
these talismans are too long to dwell upon here. But the properties which they 
pretend belong to them are, that the first talisman or seal of the sun will make a 
man beloved by all princes and potentates, and cause him to abound with all the 
riches his heart can wish. The second preserves travellers from danger, and is 
favourable to merchants, tradesmen, and workmen. The third carries destruction 
to any place where it is put: and it is said that a certain great minister of state 
ordered one of these to be carried into England in the times of the revolution of 
government caused by Oliver Cromwell. The fourth they pretend cures fevers 
and other diseases; and if it be put under the bolster, it makes the proprietor have 
true dreams, in which he sees all he desires to know. The fifth, according to 
them, renders a man lucky and fortunate in all his businesses and undertakings. 
It dissipates melancholy, drives away all importunate cares, and banishes panic 
fears from the mind. The sixth, by being put into the liquor which any one 
drinks, reconciles mortal enemies, makes them intimate friends: it gains the love 
of all women, and renders the proprietor very dexterous in the art of music. The 


seventh makes women be easily brought to bed without pain; and if a horseman 
carries it in his left boot, himself and his horse become invulnerable. 

This, Paracelsus and his learned followers say, is owing to the influence of the 
stars; but I cannot help arguing these acts of diabolical impiety. But as these arts 
are rarely known among the middling part of mankind, I shall neither open their 
mysteries, nor inveigh against them any farther. 

The persons who are most to be avoided are your ordinary fortune-telling 
women and men about this town, whose houses ought to be avoided as a plague 
or a pestilence, either because they are cheats and impostors, or because they 
deal with black arts, none of them that I know having any pretensions to the gift 
of a second-sight. Among many, a few of the most notorious that I can call to 
mind now, are as follow. The first and chiefest of these mischievous fortune- 
tellers is a woman that does not live far from the Old Bailey. And truly the 
justice hall in that place is the properest place for her to appear at, where, if she 
was tried for pretending to give charms written upon paper with odd scrawls, 
which she calls figures, she would be probably convicted, and very justly 
condemned, and doomed to have her last journey from the Old Bailey to 
Newgate, and from Newgate to Tyburm. The other is a fellow that lives in 
Moorfields, in which place those who go to consult him ought to live all their 
lifetimes, at the famous palaces of the senseless men: he is the successor of the 
famous Dr. Trotter, whose widow he married; and from being a tailor and 
patching men’s garments, he now cuts flourishes with his shears upon 
parchment, considers the heavens as a garment, and from the spangles thereupon 
he calculates nativities, and sets up for a very profound astrologer. The third is 
an ignorant fellow that caws out strange predictions in Crow-alley, of whose 
croaking noise I shall here take no notice, he having been sufficiently mauled in 
the most ingenious Spectators. These and such counterfeits as these, I would 
desire all gentlemen and ladies to avoid. The only two really learned men that I 
ever knew in the art of astrology, were my good friends Dr. Williams and Mr. 
Gadbury; and I thought it necessary to pay this esteem to their names, let the 
world judge of them what it will. I will here say no more, nor hinder you any 
longer, gentlemen and ladies, from the diversion which my good old friend, who 
is now departed this life, has prepared for you in his book, which a young 
gentleman of my acquaintance revised, and only subscribe myself, 

Yours, &c., 


Duncan Campbell. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


Of all the writings delivered in an historical manner to the world, none certainly 
were ever held in greater esteem than those which give us the lives of 
distinguished private men at full length; and, as I may say, to the life. Such 
curious fragments of biography are the rarities which great men seek after with 
eager industry, and when found, prize them as the chief jewels and ornaments 
that enrich their libraries, and deservedly; for they are the beauties of the greatest 
men’s lives handed down by way of example or instruction to posterity, and 
commonly handed down likewise by the greatest men. Since, therefore, persons 
distinguished for merit in one kind or other are the constant subjects of such 
discourses, and the most elegant writers of each age have been usually the only 
authors who choose upon such subjects to employ their pens, and since persons 
of the highest rank and dignity, and genii of the most refined and delicate relish, 
are frequently curious enough to be the readers of them, and to esteem them the 
most valuable pieces in a whole collection of learned works; it is a wonder to me 
that when any man’s life has something in it peculiarly great and remarkable in 
its kind, it should not move some more skilful writer than myself to give the 
public a taste of it, because it must be at least vastly entertaining, if it be not, 
which is next to impossible, immensely instructive and profitable withal. 

If ever the life of any man under the sun was remarkable, this Mr. Duncan 
Campbell’s, which I am going to treat upon, is so to a very eminent degree. 

It affords such variety of incidents, and is accompanied with such diversity of 
circumstances, that it includes within it what must yield entire satisfaction to the 
most learned, and admiration to persons of a moderate understanding. The prince 
and the peasant will have their several ends of worthy delight in reading it; and 
Mr. Campbell’s life is of that extent, that it concerns and collects, as I may say, 
within itself, every station of life in the universe. Besides, there is a demand in 
almost every page that relates any new act of his, for the finest and closest 
disquisitions that learning can make upon human nature, to account how those 
acts could be done by him. For he daily practised, and still practises, those things 
naturally, which puts art to the rack to find out how nature can so operate in him; 
and his fleshly body, by these operations, is a living practical system, or body of 
new philosophy, which exceeds even all those that have hitherto been 
compounded by the labour and art of many ages. 


If one that had speculated deep into abstruse matters, and made it his study not 
only to know how to assign natural reasons for some strange new acts that 
looked like miracles by being peculiar to the individual genius of some particular 
admired man, but carrying his inquiry to a much greater height, had speculated 
likewise what might possibly be achieved by human genius in the full perfection 
of nature, and had laid it down as a thesis by strong arguments, that such things 
might be compassed by a human genius, if in its true degree of perfection, as are 
the hourly operations of the person’s life I am writing, he would have been 
counted a wild romantic enthusiast, instead of a natural philosopher. Some of the 
wisest would be infidels to so new and so refined a scheme of thinking, and 
demand experiment, or cry it was all against reason, and would not allow the 
least tittle to be true without it. Yet the man that had found out so great a 
mystery as to tell us what might be done by human genius, as it is here actually 
done, would have been a great man within himself; but wanting further 
experimental proof, could lay no claim to the belief of others, or consequently to 
their esteem. But how great, then, is the man who makes it constantly his 
practice actually to do what would not otherwise have been thought to be of such 
a nature as might ever be acquired by mortal capacity, though in its full 
complement of all possible perfection? He is not only great within himself, he is 
great to the world: his experiments force our belief, and the amazing singularity 
of those experiments provokes both our wonder and esteem. 

If any learned man should have advanced this proposition, that mere human 
art could give to the deaf man what should be equal to his hearing, and to the 
dumb man an equivalent for his want of speech, so that he could converse as 
freely almost as other hearing or talking persons; that he might, though born 
deaf, be by art taught how to read, write, and understand any language, as well 
as students that have their hearing, would not the world, and many even of the 
learned part of it, say that nothing could be more extravagantly wild, more mad 
and frantic? The learned Dr. Wallis, geometry professor of Oxford, did first of 
all lay down this proposition, and was counted by many to have overshot the 
point of learning, and to have been the author of a whimsical thesis. And I 
should not have wondered if, after a man’s having asserted this might be done, 
before it was actually done, some blind devout people in those days, had accused 
him of heresy, and of attributing to men a power of working miracles. The 
notion of the antipodes was by the most learned men of the age in which St. 
Augustin lived, and by the great St. Austin himself, treated in no milder a 
manner: yet if the ability of teaching the deaf and the dumb a language proved a 
truth in experience afterwards, ought not those to turn their contempt into 
admiration, ought not those very people to vote him into the Royal Society for 


laying down the proposition, who, before it proved true, in fact, would have been 
very forward to have sent him to Bedlam? The first instance of this 
accomplishment in a dumb person was proved before King Charles II. by this 
same Dr. Wallis, who was a fellow of the Royal Society, and one of the most 
ingenious of that society. 

But, notwithstanding this, should I come afterwards and say, that there is now 
living a deaf and dumb man, and born so, who could by dint of his own genius 
teach all others deaf and dumb to read, write, and converse with the talking and 
hearing part of mankind, some would, I warrant, very religiously conclude, that I 
was about to introduce some strange new miracle-monger and impostor into the 
world, with a design of setting up some new sect of anti-christianism, as 
formidable as that of Brachmans. Should I proceed still further, and say, that this 
same person, so deaf and dumb, might be able also to show a presaging power, 
or kind of prophetical genius, (if I may be allowed to use the expression,) by 
telling any strange persons he never saw before in his life, their names in 
writing, and by telling them the past actions of their lives, and predicting to them 
determined truths of future contingencies, notwithstanding what divines say, that 
“in futuris contingeatibus non datur determinata veritas,” would not they 
conclude that I was going to usher in a new Mahomet? Since, therefore, there 
does exist such a man in London, who actually is deaf and dumb, and was born 
so, who does write and read, and converse as well as anybody, who teaches 
others deaf and dumb to write, and read and converse with anybody, who 
likewise can, by a presaging gift, set down in writing the name of any stranger at 
first sight, tell him his past actions, and predict his future occurrences in fortune, 
and since he has practised this talent as a profession with great success for a long 
series of years upon innumerable persons in every state and vocation in life, 
from the peeress to the waiting-woman, and from the lady mayoress to the 
milliner and sempstress, will it not be wonderfully entertaining to give the world 
a perfect history of this so singular a man’s life? And while we are relating the 
pleasant adventures with such prodigious variety, can anything be more 
agreeably instructive in a new way than to intersperse the reasons, and account 
for the manner how nature, having a mind to be remarkable, performs by him 
acts so mysterious. 

I have premised this introduction, compounded of the merry and the serious, 
with the hopes of engaging many curious people of all sorts to be my readers, 
even from the airy nice peruser of novels and romances, neatly bound and finely 
gilt, to the grave philosopher, that is daily thumbing over the musty and tattered 
pieces of more solid antiquity. I have all the wonders to tell that such a merry 
kind of a prophet has told, to entertain the fancies of the first gay tribe, by which 


means I may entice them into some solid knowledge and judgment of human 
nature; and I have several solid disquisitions of learning to make, accounting for 
the manner of these mysterious operations, never touched upon before in due 
form and order by the hands of the ancient or modern sages, that I may bribe the 
judgment of this last grave class, so far as to endure the intermixing 
entertainment with their severer studies. 


CHAPTER I. 


MR. CAMPBELL’S DESCENT, FAMILY, BIRTH, ETC. 


Of the goodness and antiquity of the name and family of this gentleman, nobody 
can ever make any question. He is a Campbell, lineally descended from the 
house of Argyll, and bears a distant relation to the present duke of that name in 
Scotland, and who is now constituted a duke of England, by the style and title of 
Duke of Greenwich. 

It happens frequently that the birth of extraordinary persons is so long 
disputed by different people, each claiming him for their own, that the real place 
where he first took breath grows at last dubious. And thus it fares with the 
person who is the subject of the following sheets; as, therefore, it is my proposal 
to have a strict regard to historical faith, so I am obliged to tell the reader that I 
can with no certainty give an account of him till after he was three years old; 
from which age I knew him, even to this day; I will answer for the truths which I 
impart to the public during that time, and as for his birth and the circumstances 
of it, and how the first three years of his life passed, I can only deliver them the 
same account I have received from others, and leave them to their own 
judgments whether it ought to be deemed real or fabulous. 

The father of our Mr. Duncan Campbell, as these relate the story, was from his 
infancy of a very curious, inquisitive nature, and of an enterprising genius, and if 
he heard of anything surprising to be seen, the difficulty in practice was enough 
to recommend to him the attempting to get a sight of it at any rate or any hazard. 
It is certain, that during some civil broils and troubles in Scotland, the 
grandfather of our Mr. Campbell was driven with his wife and family, by the fate 
of war, into the isle of Shetland, where he lived many years; and during his 
residence there, Mr. Archibald Campbell, the father of our Duncan Campbell, 
was born. 

Shetland lies north-east from Orkney, between sixty and sixty-one degrees of 
latitude. The largest isle of Shetland, by the natives called the Mainland, is sixty 
miles in length from south-west to the north-east, and from sixteen, to one mile, 
in breadth. 

The people who live in the smaller isles have abundance of eggs and fowl, 
which contributes to maintain their families during the summer. 


The ordinary folks are mostly very nimble and active in climbing the rocks in 
quest of those eggs and fowl. This exercise is far more diverting than hunting 
and hawking among us, and would certainly for the pleasure of it, be followed 
by people of greater distinction, was it not attended with very great dangers, 
sufficient to turn sport into sorrow, and which have often proved fatal to those 
who too eagerly pursue their game. Mr. Archibald Campbell, however, delighted 
extremely in this way of fowling, and used to condescend to mix with the 
common people for company, because none of the youths of his rank and 
condition were venturesome enough to go along with him. 

The most remarkable experiment of this sort, is at the isle called the Noss of 
Brassah: the Noss standing at sixteen fathoms distance from the side of the 
opposite main: the higher and lower rocks have two stakes fastened in each of 
them, and to these there are ropes tied; upon the ropes there is an engine hung 
which they call a cradle, and in this a man makes his way over from the greater 
to the smaller rocks, where he makes a considerable purchase of eggs and fowl; 
but his return being by an ascent, makes it the more dangerous, though those on 
the great rock have a rope tied to the cradle, by which they draw it and the man 
safe over for the most part. Over this rock Mr. Archibald Campbell and five 
others were in that manner let down by cradles and ropes; but before they could 
be all drawn back again, it grew dark, and their associates not daring to be 
benighted, were forced to withdraw, and Mr. Campbell was the unfortunate 
person left behind, having wandered too far, and not minded how the day 
declined, being intent on his game. He passed that night, you may easily guess, 
without much sleep, and with great anxiety of heart. The night, too, as he lay in 
the open air, was, to add to his misfortunes, as boisterous and tempestuous as his 
own mind; but in the end the tempest proved very happy for him. The reader is 
to understand that the Hamburghers, Bremeners, and Hollanders, carry on a great 
fish trade there. Accordingly, a Holland vessel, that was just coming in the sound 
of Brassah, was by this tempest driven into a creek of the rock, which nature had 
made into a harbour, and they were providentially saved from the bottom of the 
sea by a rock, from which, humanly speaking, they could expect nothing but 
destruction, and being sent to the bottom of that sea. As never could a man be 
taken hold of with so sudden and surprising a disaster, so nobody could meet 
with a more sudden and surprising relief than Mr. Campbell found when he saw 
a ship so near. He made to the vessel, and begged the Hollanders to take him in; 
they asked him what he would give them, or, said the barbarous sailors, we will 
even leave you where you are; he told them his disaster, but they asked money, 
and nothing else would move them: as he knew them a self-interested people, he 
bethought himself, that if he should tell them of the plenty of fowls and eggs 


they would get there, he might not only be taken in a passenger, but made a 
partner in the money arising from the stock; it succeeded accordingly: when he 
proposed it, the whole crew were all at work, and, in four hours, pretty well 
stored the vessel, and then, returning on board, set sail for Holland. They offered 
Mr. Campbell to put him in at his own island; but having a mind to see Holland, 
and being a partner, to learn their way of merchandize, which he thought he 
might turn to his countrymen’s advantage, he told them he would go the voyage 
out with them, and see the country of those who were his deliverers; a necessary 
way of speech, when one has a design to sooth barbarians, who, but for interest, 
would have left him unredeemed, and, for aught they knew, a perpetual sole 
inhabitant of a dreadful rock, encompassed round with precipices, some three 
hundred fathoms high. Not so the islanders, who are wrongly called a savage set 
of mortals; no, they came in quest of him after so bitter a night, not doubting to 
find him, but fearing to find him in a lamentable condition; they hunted and 
ransacked every little hole and comer in the rock, but all in vain. In one place 
they saw a great slaughter of fowls, enough to serve forty families for a week; 
and then they guessed, though they had not the ill fortune to meet the eagles 
frequently noted to hover about those isles, that they might have devoured part 
of him on some precipice of the rock, and dropped the remnant into the sea. 
Night came upon them, and they were afraid of falling into the same disaster 
they went to relieve Mr. Campbell from. They returned each to their proper 
basket, and were drawn up safe by their respective friends, who were amazed 
that one basket was drawn up empty which was let down for Mr. Campbell, and 
that there was not the least intelligence to be had concerning him, but the 
suppositious story of his having been devoured by eagles. The story was told at 
home; and with the lamentation of the whole family, and all his friends, he was 
looked upon to be murdered or dead. 

Return we now to Mr. Archibald Campbell, still alive, and on board the 
Holland vessel; secure, as he thought within himself that, from the delivery he 
lately had by the gift of Providence, he was not intended to be liable to any more 
misfortunes and dangers of life, in the compass of so small a voyage. But his lot 
was placed otherwise in the book of fate, than he too fondly imagined: his time 
of happiness was dated some pages lower down, and more rubs and difficulties 
were to be encountered with, before his stars intended to lead him to the port of 
felicity. Just as he arrived within sight of Amsterdam, a terrible storm arose, and, 
in danger of their lives, for many hours, they weathered out the tempest; and a 
calm promising fair afresh, they made to the coast of Zealand; but a new 
hurricane prevented the ship from coming there also; and after having lost their 
masts and rigging, they were driven into Lapland. There they went ashore in 


order to careen and repair their ship, and take in provisions; while the ship was 
repairing by the Dutch, our islander made merry with the inhabitants, being the 
most inclined to their superstitious customs; he there became acquainted with a 
very beautiful woman, who fell in love with him, and after a very short space of 
time he married her. About the time when the ship departed, his wife, who was 
very rich, was big with child of a son, namely, Mr. Duncan Campbell. He wrote 
a letter by the master of the vessel to his parents in Shetland, concerning the 
various adventures he had met with, which was delivered the June following, 
about the time of fishing, to his parents, and several persons had copies thereof, 
and, for aught I know, some retain them to this very day; sure I am that many 
remember the particulars of this, surprising affair, who are now living in that 
island. 

The letter being very remarkable and singular in all its circumstances, I shall 
present it to the reader word for word, as it was given into my hands, together 
with some others which he wrote afterwards, in all which I am assured by very 
credible persons, and undoubted authorities, there are not the least alterations, 
but what the version of it from the then Scotch manner of expression into a more 
modern English dress, made absolutely necessary. 

My Dearest Father, 

The same odd variety of accident, which put it out of my power to be 
personally present with you for so long a time, put it likewise out of my power to 
write to you. At last fortune has so ordered it, that I can send a letter to you 
before I can come myself, and it is written expressly to tell you the adventures I 
have met with, which have detained me this tedious space of time from my dear 
father, and because the same captain of a ship that brings you this, might as 
easily have brought your son to speak for himself. I shall in the next place lay 
before you the necessity there is for my stay a little longer among the strange 
natives of the country where I now inhabit, and where I am, in a manner, become 
naturalized. 

You have, no doubt of it, been informed by my companions, some of whom I 
hope got safe back again, if not all, that I was lost, where many a brave man has 
perished before me, by going over the high precipices of the mountain Brassah, 
in a basket, sliding down by a rope. I must suppose I have given you the anguish 
of a father for a son, who you thought had lost his life by such a foolhardy 
attempt, and I implore your pardon with all the power of filial contrition, 
penitence, and duty. You have always showed me such singular marks of 
paternal affection, that I know your receipt of this letter will fill your heart with 
joy, and cause you to sign me an absolution and free pardon for all the errors I 
have committed, and think the sufferings I have undergone for my rashness and 


indiscretion, a sufficient atonement for my crime of making you by my 
undutifulness, a partner of my sorrows. To free you the more from this 
uneasiness, I know I need only tell you, that every grief of mine is gone 
excepting one, which is, that I must still lose the pleasure of seeing you a little 
longer. There was never surely a more bitter night than that which must by me 
be for ever remembered, when I was lost in the mountain of Brassah, where I 
must, for aught I know, have lived for ever a wild single inhabitant, but that the 
storm which made the night so uneasy to me, rendered the first approach of 
daylight, beyond measure delightful. The first providential glimpse of the 
morming gave me a view of a ship driven by the tempest into a creek of the rock, 
that was by nature formed like a harbour; a miraculous security of deliverance, 
as I thought, both for the ship’s crew and myself. I made all the haste I could, 
you may be sure, to them, and I found them to be Dutchmen that were come for 
fish; but in lieu of fish I instructed them to load it with eggs and fowl, which we 
compassed very happily in a short space of time, and I was to be a sharer with 
the captain in the lading, and bargained to go for Holland, to see the sale, and 
nature of the traffic; but when we were at sea, after much bad weather, we made 
towards Zealand, but we were driven upon the coast of Finland by a new storm, 
and thence into Lapland, where I now am, and from whence I send you this 
letter. 

I could not come into a place so properly named for my reception; as I had 
been undutiful to you, and fortune seemed to make me an exile, or a banished 
man, by way of punishment for the vices of my youth; so Lapland (which is a 
word originally derived from the Finland word lappi, that is, exiles, and from the 
Sweden word lap, signifying banished, from which two kingdoms most of our 
inhabitants were banished hither, for not embracing the Christian religion), was 
certainly the properest country in the world to receive me. 

When first I entered this country, I thought I was got into quite another world; 
the men are all of them pigmies to our tall, brawny Highlanders; they are, 
generally speaking, not above three cubits high, insomuch that though the whole 
country of Lapland is immensely large, and I have heard it reckoned by the 
inhabitants to be above a hundred German leagues in length, and fourscore and 
ten in breadth, yet I was the tallest man there, and looked upon as a giant. The 
district in which I live now, is called Uma Lapmark. You must understand, sir, 
that when I landed at North Cape, in Kimi Lapmark, another district of Lapland, 
there was at that time a most beautiful lady come to see a sick relation of her 
father’s, who was prefect, or governor of Uma Lapmark, which is a post of great 
distinction. This lady, by being frequently in the company of French merchants, 
who traffic now and then in that province of Uma Lapmark, understood French, 


and having heard of a man six foot and a half high, desired to see me, and when I 
came, she happened mightily to like my person; and she talked French, which 
when I answered, she made great signs of joy, that she could communicate her 
sentiments to me, and she told me who she was, how rich, and that not one in the 
company besides could understand a syllable we said, and so I might speak my 
mind freely to her; she told me the customs of the country, that it was divided 
into cantons, like our shires, and those cantons into rekars, or certain grounds 
allotted to families, that are just like our clans. As she was beyond measure 
beautiful, she was extremely good humoured, a thing rarely to be met among 
Lapland women, of a better stature than her country women, and very rich, and 
of good birth: I thought it would be a prodigious turn of fortune, for a man in my 
circumstances, if I could make any progress in her heart, which she seemed a 
little to open to me, in such a manner, for the beginning, as if such a successful 
event, if managed with prudence, might not be despaired off. Souls that are 
generous are apt to love, and compassion is the best introducer of love into a 
generous bosom, and that was the best stock I had to go upon in my courtship! I 
told her of all my calamities, my dangers, and my escapes; the goodness of my 
birth, as being allied to one of the greatest nobles in our island; and still she 
would ask me to tell it her over again, though every time I told it, just at such 
and such passages, she was forced to drop the tears from her eyes. In fine, I grew 
more in love with her, more out of a sense of gratitude now, than by the power 
of her charms before; the matter in a few days went so far, that she owned to me 
I had her heart. As to marriage, I did not then know the custom of the nation; I 
thought that if it proved only dangerous to me, I loved her so well that I intended 
to marry her, though the law was to pronounce me dead for it; but I did not know 
whether it might not be perilous for her too, to engage in such a state with me, 
and I resolved in that case, rather to be singly unhappy, than to involve her in 
distress, and make her the fair companion of my woes. I would not tell her so, 
for fear she should out of love hide from me those dangers, and therefore using a 
kind sort of dissimulation, I conjured her to tell me the laws and customs of 
marriages in that country to a tittle, and that nothing should hinder us from 
happiness. She told me exactly, as I find since. Our marriage, said she, will be 
very hard to compass; provided we follow the strict rule of the country. For our 
women here, are bound not to see the man who makes their addresses to them, in 
some time. His way of courtship is to come to the parents, and his nearest friends 
and relations must make her father presents, and supplicate him like a king, to 
grant him his daughter. The courtship often lasts two or three years, and 
sometimes has not its effect at last; but if it has, the woman is dragged by her 
father and brother to church, as unwilling to go to be married, which is looked 


upon as a greater part of modesty in her, according to the greater disinclination 
she shows. My father and brother, said she, will both be against it; you have no 
relations in this country to move your suit, I cannot be so hypocritical as to be 
dragged unwillingly to him I own I desire for my lawful husband, and therefore, 
as I have an inclination to you, and I dare own I have, I will not follow those 
methods which I disapprove. I have talked with several Swedes, and several 
polite Frenchmen, about their manner of espousals, and I am told, that when 
souls are naturally united by affection, the couple so mutually and reciprocally 
loving, though they had rather have their parents’ leave if likely to be got, yet, 
unwilling to be disappointed, only go to the next minister’s and marry for better 
for worse. This way I approve of, for where two persons naturally love each 
other, the rest is nothing but a modest restraint to their wishes, and since it is 
only custom, my own reason teaches me there is no error committed, nor any 
harm done in breaking through it upon so commendable an occasion. I have, 
added she, a thousand rein-deer belonging to me, beyond my father’s power of 
taking away, and a third share in a rekar or clan, that is ten leagues in compass, 
in the byar or canton of Uma Lapmark. This is at my own disposal, and it is all 
your own, if you please to accept of it with me. Our women are very coy, when 
they are courted, though they have never so much an inclination to their suitor; 
but good reason and the commerce I have had with persons of politer nations 
than ours is, teach me that this proceeds entirely from vanity and affectation, and 
the greatest proof of a woman’s modesty, chastity, and sincerity, certainly 
consists, contrary to the general corrupted opinion, in yielding up herself into the 
arms of the man she loves. For she that can dally with a heart she prizes, can 
give away her heart, when she is once balked, to any man, even though she 
dislikes him. You must judge, my dear father, I must be touched with a woman 
that was exceeding beautiful, beyond any of her nation, and who had thoughts as 
beautiful as her person. I therefore was all in rapture, and longed for the 
matrimony, but still loved her enough to propose the question, I resolved, to her, 
viz., if it would not be in her nation accounted a clandestine marriage, and prove 
of great damage to her. 

To this she answered with all the wisdom which could be expected from a 
woman who had given such eminent tokens of her judgment on other points, 
amidst a nation so barbarous in its manners, and so corrupt in its principles, as 
Lapland is. I am, said she, answerable to my father, for nothing by our laws, 
having no portion of him, but only what was presented me by my relations at my 
birth, according to custom, in lands and rein-deer. My father is but deputy 
governor; it is a Swede who is the governor of Uma; and if I pay to him at every 
mart and fair the due tribute, which must either consist of fifty rein-deer or one 


hundred and fifty rixdollars, he will have the priest that marries us present at the 
court of justice, according to our custom, and keep us in possession of our rights, 
that we may be enabled to pay tribute to the crown of Sweden. Indeed, before 
the abolition of the Birkarti, which were our native judges, we could not have 
married thus without danger to us both; but now there is none at all. 

My dear father, you must easily imagine that I could not help embracing with 
all tenderness so dear and so lovely a woman. In fine, I am married to her, I have 
lived very happy hitherto, and am now grown more happy, for she is big with 
child; and likely, before my letter comes to your hands, to make you a 
grandfather of a pretty boy. You will perhaps wonder that I name the sex of the 
child before it comes into the world, but we have a way in Lapland of finding 
that out, which though some judicious people call superstitious, I am really 
persuaded of by experience, and therefore I indulged my dear wife’s curiosity, 
when she signified to me she had a mind to make the usual trial, whether the 
child she was going to be delivered of would be a boy or a girl. 

You must understand, my dear father, the people here judge of the sex of the 
child by the moon, unto which they compare a big-bellied woman. If they see a 
star appear just above the moon, it is a sign it will be a boy, but, if the star be just 
below the moon, they conjecture her to be big with a girl. This observation and 
remark of Laplanders has, I know, been accounted by some, and those wise and 
judicious men too, to be ridiculously superstitious; but I have been led into an 
easy belief of this mystery, by a mistress that is superior to wisdom itself, 
constant, and therefore probably infallible, experience. I therefore indulged my 
wife in this her request, and went with her to the ceremony; the star appeared 
above the moon, which prognosticates a boy, which I wish may, and I scarce 
doubt will, prove true, and when she is brought to bed I will send you word of it. 
It is remarkable, likewise, that a star was seen just before the moon, which we 
also count a very good omen. For it is a custom likewise here in Lapland, to 
consult the moon, as an oracle about the health and vigour of the child. If a star 
be seen just before the moon, we count it a sign of a lusty and well grown child, 
without blemish; if a star comes just after, we reckon it a token that the child will 
have some defect or deformity, or die soon after it is born. 

Having thus told you the manners of the country I live in at present, as much 
at large as the nature of a letter will permit, and related to you my own happy 
circumstances, and the kindly promises of the heavens that are ushering in the 
birth of my child, I would not have you think that I addict myself to the 
superstitions of the country, which are very many and groundless, and arising 
partly from the remainder of Pagan worship, which is still cultivated among 
some of the more obstinate inhabitants. I have, on the contrary, since I married 


her, endeavoured to repay my wife’s temporal blessings to me with those that are 
endless, instructed her in all the points of religion, and made her perfectly a 
Christian; and she, by her devotion and prayers for me, makes me such amends 
for it that I hope in us two St. Paul’s saying will be verified, viz., “That the 
woman shall be sanctified in her husband, and the husband shall be sanctified in 
his wife.” 

However, I must take notice in this place, with all due deference to 
Christianity, that though I am obliged to applaud the prudence and piety of 
Charles the Ninth of Sweden, who, constituting Swedish governors over this 
country, abrogated their practice of superstitions and art magic upon pain of 
death, yet that king carried the point too far, and intermingled with these arts the 
pretensions to the gift of a second-sight, which you know how frequent it is with 
us in Scotland, and which, I assure you, my wife (though she durst not publicly 
own it for fear of incurring the penalty of those Swedish laws) does, as it were, 
inherit (for all her ancestors before her have had it from time immemorial) to a 
greater degree than ever I knew any of our countrywomen or countrymen. 

One day last week she distracted me between the extremes of joy and sorrow. 
She told me I should see you shortly, and that my coming son would grow to be 
one of the most remarkable men in England and Scotland, for his power of 
foresight; but that I should speedily lose her, and meet with difficulties in my 
own country, in the same manner as my father, meaning you, sir, had done 
before me, and on the same account, viz., of civil broils, and intestine wars in 
Scotland. 

These unfortunate parts of her relation I would not conceal from you, because 
the veracity of her notions should appear, if they are true, though you may be 
sure I much wish they all may prove false to the very last; excepting that 
wherein she tells me, my son will be greatly remarkable, and that I shall shortly 
see my dear father, which I daily long for, and will endeavour to do as soon as 
possible. Pray remember me to all friends; being, 

Honoured sir, 

Your most dutiful and loving son, 


Archibald Campbell. 





THE SECOND LETTER. 

I am now the happiest man alive; the prosperous part of my wife’s predictions, 
which I mentioned to you in my last, is come in some measure to pass. The child 
she has brought me proves a boy, and as fine a one as I ever beheld, (if fondness 
for my own makes me not blind); and sure it cannot be fondness, because other 


plain circumstances joined at his birth to prove it a more than ordinary 
remarkable one. He was born with a caul upon his head, which we count one of 
the luckiest signs that can be in nature; he had likewise three teeth ready cut 
through the gums, and we reckon that an undeniable testimony and promise 
given to the world by nature, that she intends such a person for her extraordinary 
favourite, and that he is born for great things, which I daily beg of heaven may 
come to pass. 

Since I have known for some months what it is to be a father, it adds a 
considerable weight to those affections which I had for my wife. I thought that 
my tenderness for her was at the height of perfection before; which shows how 
little we know of those parts of nature that we have yet never tried, and of which 
we have not yet been allotted our share to act upon the stage of life. I find that I 
did love her then as well as a husband could love a wife, that is, a wife without a 
child; but the love to a wife that has a child, is a feeling wonderful and 
inexpressibly different. A child is the seal and the pledge of love. Meditating 
upon this, has likewise doubled my affection to you. I loved you before, as a son, 
and because as such, I felt your tenderness; but my love is much increased now, 
because I know the tenderness which you felt for me as a father. With these 
pleasing images of thought, I often keep you nearer company at this vast 
distance, than when I lived irregularly under your eye. These reflections render a 
solitary life dear to me. And though I have no manner of acquaintance with her 
relations, who hate me, as I am told, nor indeed with almost any of the 
inhabitants, but my own domestics, and those I am forced to deal with, yet I have 
as much, methinks, as I wish for, unless I could come over to Shetland and live 
with you, which I the more ardently desire, because I think I and my wife could 
be true comforts to you, in your advanced years; now I know what living truly is. 
I am daily persuading my wife to go with me; but she denies me with kind 
expressions, and says, she owes too much to the place, however less pleasant in 
itself than other climates, where she had the happiness of first joining hands with 
me in wedlock, ever to part from it. But I must explain how I ask, and how she 
refuses. I resolved never directly and downrightly to ask her, because I know she 
can refuse me nothing; and that would be bearing hard upon the goodness of her 
will. But my way of persuading her consists in endeavouring to make her in love 
with the place, by agreeable descriptions of it, and likewise of the humane 
temper of the people; so that I shortly shall induce her to signify to me that it is 
her own will to come with me, and then I shall seem rather to consent to her will, 
than to have moved it over to my own. These hopes I have of seeing my dear 
father very shortly, and I know such news would make this letter, which I 
therefore send, more acceptable to him, to whom I will be, 


A most dutiful and 
affectionate son, till death, 


Archibald Campbell. 

P.S. If I cannot bring my wife to change this country for another, I have 
brought her to that pitch of devotion, that whenever Providence, which, 
notwithstanding her predictions, I hope will be long yet, shall call her to change 
this world for another, it will be happy with her there; she joins with me in 
begging your blessing to me, herself, and our little Duncan, whom we christened 
so, out of respect to the name you bear. 





THE THIRD LETTER. 

My dear Father, 

I am lost in grief; I had just brought my wife (her that was my wife, for I have 
none now, I have lost all joy), in the mind of coming over to be a comfort to you. 
But now grief will let me say no more than that I am coming to beg comfort 
from you, and by this I prepare you to receive, when he comes, a son in tears and 
mourning. 


Archibald Campbell. 

P.S. I have a babe, not much above two years old, must bear the hardships of 
travelling over the ice, and all through Muscovy, for no ships can stir here for 
many months; and I cannot bear to live in this inhospitable place, where she 
died, that only could make it easy to me, one moment beyond the first 
opportunity I have of leaving it. She is in heaven; that should make me easy, but 
I cannot; I am not so good a Christian as she was—I am lost and ruined. 


CHAPTER II. 


AFTER THE DEATH OF MR. DUNCAN CAMPBELL’S MOTHER IN 
LAPLAND, HIS FATHER, ARCHIBALD, RETURNED WITH HIS SON TO 
SCOTLAND. HIS SECOND MARRIAGE, AND HOW HIS SON WAS 
TAUGHT TO WRITE AND READ. 


Mr. Archibald Campbell, having buried his Lapland lady, returned to Scotland, 
and brought over with him his son, Mr. Duncan Campbell. By that time he had 
been a year in his own country, he married a second wife; a lady whom I had 
known very well for some years, and then I first saw the boy; but, as they went 
into the western islands, I saw them not again in three years. She being, quite 
contrary to the cruel way much in use among stepmothers, very fond of the boy, 
was accustomed to say, she did, and would always think him her own son. The 
child came to be about four years of age, as she has related to me the story since, 
and not able to speak one word, nor to hear any noise; the father of him used to 
be mightily oppressed with grief, and complain heavily to his new wife, who 
was no less perplexed, that a boy so pretty, the son of so particular a woman, 
which he had made his wife, by strange accidents and adventures, and a child 
coming into the world with so many amazing circumstances attending his birth, 
should lose those precious senses by which alone the social commerce of 
mankind is upheld and maintained, and that he should be deprived of all 
advantages of education, which could raise him to the character of being the 
great man that so many concurring incidents at his nativity promised and 
betokened he would be. 

One day, a learned divine, who was of the university of Glasgow, but had 
visited Oxford, and been acquainted with the chief men of science there, 
happening to be in conversation with the mother-in-law of this child, she related 
to him her son’s misfortunes, with so many marks of sorrow, that she moved the 
good old gentleman’s compassion, and excited in him a desire to give her what 
relief and consolation he could in this unhappy case. His particular inclination to 
do her good offices, made him recollect, that, at the time he was at Oxford, he 
had been in company with one Doctor Wallis, a man famous for learning, who 
had told him that he had taught a born deaf and dumb man to write, and to read, 
and even to utter some sounds articulately with his mouth; and that he told him 


he was then going to commit to print the method he made use of in so instructing 
that person, that others, in the like unfortunate condition might receive the same 
benefits and advantages from other masters, which his deaf and dumb pupil had 
received from him. A dumb man recovering his speech, or a blind man gaining 
his sight, or a deaf one getting his hearing, could not be more overjoyed than 
Mrs. Campbell was at these unexpected tidings, and she wept for gladness when 
he told it. The good gentleman animated and encouraged her with the kindest 
promises, and to keep alive her hopes, assured her he would send to one of the 
chief booksellers in London to inquire after the book, who would certainly 
procure it him if it was to be got, and that afterwards he would peruse it 
diligently, make himself master of Doctor Wallis’s method, and though he had 
many great works upon his hands at that time, he would steal from his other 
studies leisure enough to complete so charitable an office, as teaching the dumb 
and deaf to read and to write, and give her son, who was by nature deprived of 
them, the advantages of speech, as far as art would permit that natural defect to 
be supplied by her powerful interposition. 

When the mother came home, the child, who could hear no knocking, and 
therefore it must be by a strange and inexplicable instinct in nature, was the first 
that ran to the door, and falling in a great fit of laughter, a thing it was not much 
used to before, having on the contrary rather a melancholy cast of complexion, it 
clung round its mother’s knees, incessantly embracing and kissing them, as if 
just at that time it had an insight into what the mother had been doing for it, and 
into its own approaching relief from its misery. 

When the mother came with the child in her hand to the father, to tell him the 
welcome news, the child burst afresh into a great fit of laughter, which continued 
for an unusual space of time; and the scene of such reciprocal affection and joy 
between a wife and her own husband, on so signal an occasion, is a thing easier 
to be felt by parents of a good disposition, imagining themselves under the same 
circumstances, with regard to a child they loved with fondness, than to be 
expressed or described by the pen of any writer. But it is certain, whenever they 
spoke of this affair, as anybody, who knows the impatience of parents for the 
welfare of an only child, may guess, they must be often discoursing it over, and 
wishing the time was come; the boy, who used seldom so much as to smile at 
other times, and who could never hear the greatest noise that could be made, 
would constantly look wishfully in their faces and laugh immoderately, which is 
a plain indication that there was then a wonderful instinct in nature, as I said 
before, which made him foretaste his good fortune, and, if I may be allowed the 
expression, the dawnings as it were of the second-sight, were then pregnant 
within him. 


To confirm this, the happy hour of his deliverance being come, and the doctor 
having procured Mr. Wallis’s book, came with great joy, and desired to see his 
pupil; scarce were the words out of his mouth when the child happened to come 
into the room, and running towards the doctor, fell on his knees, kissed his hand 
eagerly, and laughed as before, which to me is a demonstration that he had an 
insight into the good which the doctor intended him. 

It is certain, that several learned men, who have written concerning the 
second-sight, have demonstrated by incontestable proofs, and undeniable 
arguments, that children, nay, even horses and cows, see the second-sight, as 
well as men and women advanced in years. But of this I shall discourse at large 
in its proper place, having allotted a whole future chapter for that same subject 
of second-sightedness. 

In about half a year, the doctor taught his little dumb pupil first to know his 
letters, then to name anything whatsoever, to leave off some savage motions 
which he had taken of his own accord before, to signify his mind by, and to 
impart his thoughts by his fingers and his pen, in a manner as intelligible, and 
almost as swift through the eyes, as that is of conveying our ideas to one another, 
by our voices, through the conduits and portholes of the ears. But in little more 
than two years he could write and read as well as anybody. Because a great 
many people cannot conceive this, and others pretend it is not to be done in 
nature, I will a little discourse upon Doctor Wallis’s foundation, and show in a 
manner obvious to the most ignorant, how this hitherto mysterious help may be 
easily administered to the deaf and the dumb, which shall be the subject of the 
ensuing chapter. 

But I cannot conclude this without telling the handsome saying with which 
this child, when not quite six years old, as soon as he thought he could express 
himself well, paid his first acknowledgment to his master, and which promised 
how great his future genius was to be, when so witty a child ripened into man. 
The words he wrote to him were these, only altered into English from the 
Scotch. 

Sir, 

It is no little work you have accomplished. My thanks are too poor amends; 
the world, sir, shall give you thanks; for as I could not have expressed myself 
without your teaching me, so those that can talk, though they have eyes, cannot 
see the things which I can see, and shall tell them; so that in doing me this, you 
have done a general service to mankind. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE METHOD OF TEACHING DEAF AND DUMB PERSONS TO WRITE, 
READ, AND UNDERSTAND A LANGUAGE. 


It is, I must confess, in some measure, amazing to me that men, of any moderate 
share of learning, should not naturally conceive of themselves a plain reason for 
this art, and know how to account for the practicability of it, the moment they 
hear the proposition advanced; the reasons for it are so obvious to the very first 
consideration we can make about it. It will be likewise as amazing to me that the 
most ignorant should not conceive it, after so plain a reason is given them for it, 
as I am now going to set down. 

To begin: how are children at first taught a language that can hear? are they 
not taught by sounds? and what are those sounds, but tokens and signs to the ear, 
importing and signifying such and such a thing? If, then, there can be signs made 
to the eye, agreed by the party teaching the child, that they signify such and such 
a thing, will not the eye of the child convey them to the mind, as well as the ear? 
They are indeed different marks to different senses, but both the one and the 
other do equally signify the same things or notions, according to the will of the 
teacher, and consequently must have an equal effect with the person who is to be 
instructed, for though the manners signifying are different, the things signified 
are the same. 

For example; if, after having invented an alphabet upon the fingers, a master 
always keeps company with a deaf child, and teaches it to call for whatsoever it 
wants by such motions of the fingers which, if put down by letters, according to 
each invented motion of each finger, would form in writing a word of a thing 
which it wanted; might not he by these regular motions teach its eye the same 
notions of things, as sounds do to the ears of children that hear? The manner of 
teaching the alphabet by fingers, is plainly set down in the following table. 

When the deaf child has learned by these motions a good stock of words, as 
children that hear first learn by sounds, we may, methinks, call not improperly, 
the fingers of such a dumb infant, its mouth, and the eye of such a deaf child, its 
ear. When he has learnt thus far, he must be taught to write the alphabet, 
according as it was adapted to the motions of his fingers; as for instance, the five 
vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, by pointing to the top of the five fingers, and the other 


letters, b, c, d, &c., by such other place or posture of a finger, as in the above- 
mentioned table is set forth, or otherwise, it shall be agreed upon. When this is 
done, the marks B, R, E, A, D, and so of all other words, corresponding with 
such fingers, conveys through his eyes, unto his head, the same notion, viz., the 
thing signified, as the sound we give to those same letters, making the word 
‘bread,’ do into our head, through the ears. 

This once done, he may be easily taught to understand the parts of speech, as 
the verb, the noun, pronoun, &c., and so, by rules of grammar and syntax, to 
compound ideas, and connect his words into a language. The method of which, 
since it is plainly set forth in Doctor Wallis’s letter to Mr. Beverly, I shall set it 
down by way of extract; that people in the same circumstances with the person 
we treat of, and of the like genius, may not have their talents lost for want of the 
like assistance. 

When once a deaf person has learned so far as to understand the common 
discourse of others, and to express his mind tolerably well in writing, I see no 
room to doubt but that, provided nature has endowed him with a proper strength 
of genius, as other men that hear, he may become capable, upon farther 
improvement, of such farther knowledge as is attainable by reading. For I must 
here join with the learned Doctor Wallis in asserting, as to the present case 
before us, that no reason can be assigned why such a deaf person may not attain 
the understanding of a language as perfectly as those that hear; and with the 
same learned author I take upon me to lay down this proposition as certain, that 
allowing the deaf person the like time and exercise, as to other men is requisite 
in order to attain the perfection of a language, and the elegance of it, he may 
understand as well, and write as good language, as other men; and abating only 
what doth depend upon sound, as tones, cadences, and such punctilios, no whit 
inferior to what he might attain to, if he had his hearing as others have? 





An Extract from Dr. Wallis, concerning the method of teaching the Deaf and 
Dumb to Read. 

It is most natural, (as children learn the names of things), to furnish him by 
degrees with a nomenclator, containing a competent number of names of things 
common and obvious to the eye, that you may show the thing answering to such 
a name, and these digested under convenient titles, and placed under them in 
such convenient order, in several columns, or other orderly situation in the 
paper, as by their position best to express to the eye their relation or respect to 
one another. As contraries or correlatives one against the other, subordinates or 
appurtenances under their principle, which may serve as a kind of local memory. 

Thus, in one paper, under the title mankind, may be placed, not confusedly, 


but in decent order, man, woman, child (boy, girl). 

In another paper, under the title body, may be written, in like convenient 
order, head (hair, skin, ear), face, forehead, eye (eyelid, eyebrow), cheek, nose 
(nostril), mouth (lip, chin), neck, throat, back, breast, side (right side, left side), 
belly, shoulders, arm (elbow, wrist, hand,—back, palm), finger (thumb, buckle, 
nail), thigh, knee, leg (shin, calf, ancle), foot (heel, sole), toe. 

And when he hath learned the import of words in each paper, let him write 
them in like manner, in distinct leaves or pages of a book, prepared for that 
purpose, to confirm his memory, and to have recourse to it upon occasion. 

In a third paper, you may give him the inward parts; as skull (brain), throat 
(windpipe, gullet), stomach, guts, heart, lungs, liver, spleen, kidney, bladder 
(urine), vein (blood), bone (marrow), flesh, fat, &c. 

In another paper, under the title beast, may be placed horse (stonehorse, 
gelding), mare (colt), bull (ox), cow, calf. Sheep, ram (wether), ewe (lamb), hog, 
boar, sow, pig, dog, (mastiff, hound, greyhound, spaniel), bitch (whelp, puppy), 
hare, rabbit, cat, mouse, rat, &c. 

Under the title bird, or fowl, put cock, capon, hen, chick, goose (gander), 
gosling, duck (drake), swan, crow, kite, lark, &c. 

Under the title fish, put pike, eel, place, salmon, lobster, crawfish, &c. 

You may then put plants or vegetables under several heads or subdivisions of 
the same head; as tree (root, body, bark, bough, leaf, fruit), oak, ash, apple-tree, 
pear-tree, vine, &c. Fruit: apple, pear, plum, cherry, grape, nut, orange, lemon. 
Flower; rose, tulip, gilliflower herb, (weed), grass, corn, wheat, barley, rye, pea, 
bean. 

And the like of inanimates; as heaven, sun, moon, star, element, earth, water, 
air, fire; and under the title earth,—clay, sand, gravel, stone. Metal; gold, silver, 
brass, copper, iron (steel), lead, tin (pewter), glass. Under the title water, put sea, 
pond, river, stream; under that of air, put light, dark, mist, fog, cloud, wind, rain, 
hail, snow, thunder, lightning, rainbow. Under that of fire; coal, flame, smoke, 
soot, ashes. 

Under the title clothes, put woollen (cloth, stuff), linen (holland, lawn, 
lockarum), silk, (satin, velvet), hat, cap, band, doublet, breeches, coat, cloak, 
stocking, shoe, boot, shirt, petticoat, gown, &c. 

Under the title house, put wall, roof, door, window, casement, room. 

Under room, put shop, hall, parlour, dining-room, chamber, study, closet, 
kitchen, cellar, stable, &c. 

And under each of these, as distinct heads, the furniture or utensils belonging 
thereunto; with divisions and subdivisions, as there is occasion, which I forbear 
to mention, that I be not too prolix. 


And in like manner, from time to time, may be added more collections, or 
classes of names or words, conveniently digested, under distinct heads, and 
suitable distributions, to be written in distinct leaves or pages of his book in such 
order as may seem convenient. 

When he is furnished with a competent number of names, though not so many 
as I have mentioned, it will be seasonable to teach him under the titles singular 
and plural, the formation of plurals from singulars, by adding s, or es; as hand, 
hands; face, faces; fish, fishes, &c., with some few irregulars, as man, men; 
woman, women; foot, feet; tooth, teeth; mouse, mice; louse, lice; ox, oxen, &c. 

Which, except the irregulars, will serve for possessives, to be after taught him, 
which are formed by their primitives by like addition of s or es, except some few 
irregulars, as my, mine; thy, thine; our, ours; your, yours; his, her, hers; their, 
theirs, &c. 

And in all those and other like cases, it will be proper first to show him the 
particulars, and then the general title. 

Then teach him in another page or paper, the particles, a, an, the, this, that, 
these, those. 

And the pronouns, I, me, my, mine, thou, thee, thy, thine, we, us, our, ours, ye, 
you, your, yours, he, him, his, she, her, hers, it, its, they, them, their, shoes, heirs, 
who, whom, whose. 

Then under the titles substantive, adjective, teach him to connect these, as my 
hand, your head, his foot, his feet, her arm, her arms, our hats, their John’s coat, 
William’s band, &c. 

And in order to furnish him with more adjectives, under the title colours, you 
may place black, white, gray, green, blue, yellow, red, &c., and having showed 
the particulars, let him know that these are called colours. The like for taste and 
smell; as sweet, bitter, sour, stink. 

And for hearing, sound, noise, word. 

Then for touch or feeling, hot, warm, cold, cool, wet, moist, dry, hard, soft, 
tough, brittle, heavy, light, &c. 

From whence you may furnish him with more examples of adjectives with 
substantives; as white bread, brown bread, green grass, soft cheese, hard cheese, 
black hat, my black hat, &c. 

And then inverting the order, substantive, adjective, with the verb copulative 
between; as silver is white, gold is yellow, lead is heavy, wood is light, snow is 
white, ink is black, flesh is soft, bone is hard, I am sick, I am not well, &c., 
which will begin to give him some notion of syntax. 

In like manner when substantive and substantive are so connected; as gold is a 
metal, a rose is a flower, they are men, they are women, horses are beasts, geese 


are fowls, larks are birds, &c. 

Then as those before relate to quality, you may give him some other words 
relating to quantity. As long, short, broad, narrow; thick, thin; high, tall, low; 
deep, shallow, great, big, small (little), much, little; many, few, full, empty; 
whole, part, piece; all, some, none, strong, weak, quick, slow, equal, unequal, 
bigger, less. 

Then words of figure; as straight, crooked, plain, bowed, concave, hollow, 
convex; round, square, three-square, sphere, globe, bowl, cube, die, upright, 
sloping, leaning forward, leaning backward, like, unlike. 

Of gesture; as stand, lie, sit, kneel, sleep. 

Of motion; as move, stir, rest, walk, go, come, run, leap, ride, fall, rise, swim, 
sink, drawn, slide, creep, crawl, fly, pull, draw, thrust, throw, bring, fetch, carry. 

Then words relating to time; place, number, weight, measure, money, &c., are, 
in convenient time, to be showed him distinctly; for which the teacher, according 
to his discretion, may take a convenient season. 

As likewise the time of the day; the days of the week, the days of the month, 
the months of the year, and other things relating to the almanack, which he will 
quickly be capable to understand, if once methodically shown him. 

As likewise the names and situation of places and countries, which are 
convenient for him to know; which may be orderly written in his book, and 
showed him in the map of London, England, Europe, the world, &c. 

But these may be done at leisure, as likewise the practice of arithmetic, and 
other like pieces of learning. 

In the mean time, after the concord of substantive and adjective, he is to be 
showed by convenient examples, that of the nominative and verb; as, for 
instance, I go, you see, he sits, they stand, the fire burns, the sun shines, the wind 
blows, the rain falls, the water runs, and the like, with the titles in the top 
nominative verb. 

After this, under the titles nominative verb, accusative, give him examples of 
verbs transitive; as I see you, you see me, the fire burns the wood, the boy makes 
the fire, the cook roasts the meat, the butler lays the cloth, we eat our dinner. 

Or even with a double accusative; as, you teach me writing or to write, John 
teacheth me to dance, Thomas, tell me a tale, &c. 

After this you may teach him the flexion or conjugation of the verb, or what is 
equivalent thereunto; for in our English tongue each verb hath but two tenses, 
the present and the preter; two participles, the active and the passive; all the rest 
is performed by auxiliaries, which auxiliaries have no more tenses than the other 
verbs. 

Those auxiliaries are, do, did, will, would, shall, should, may, might, can, 


could, must, ought, to, have, had, am, be, was. And if by examples you can 
insinuate the signification of these few words, you have taught him the whole 
flexion of the verb. 

And here it will be convenient, once for all, to write him out a full paradigm of 
some one verb, suppose ‘to see,’ through all those auxiliaries. 

The verb itself hath but these four words to be learned, see, saw, seeing, seen, 
save that after thou, in the second person singular, in both tenses, we add est, and 
in the third person singular, in the present tense, eth or es, or instead thereof, st, 
th, s, and so in all verbs. 

Then to the auxiliaries, do, did, will, would, shall, should, may, might, can, 
could, must, ought, to, we join the indefinite see. And after have, had, am, be, 
was, the passive particle seen, and so for all other verbs. 

But the auxiliary, ‘am,’ or ‘be,’ is somewhat irregular in a double form. 

Am, art, is; plural are; was, wast, was; plural were. 

Be, beest, be; plural be; were, wert, were; plural were. 

Be, am, was, being, been. 

Which, attended with the other auxiliaries, make us the whole passive voice. 

All verbs, without exceptions, in the active participle, are formed by adding 
ing, as see, seeing; teach, teaching, &c. 

The preter tense and the participle are formed regularly, by adding ed, but are 
often subject to contractions and other irregularities, sometimes the same in 
both, sometimes different, and therefore it is convenient here to give a table of 
verbs, especially the most usual, for those three cases, which may at once teach 
their signification and formation; as boil, boiled; roast, roasted, roasted; bake, 
baked, baked, &c.; teach, taught, taught; bring, brought, brought; buy, bought, 
bought, &c.; see, saw, seen; give, gave, given; take, took, taken; forsake, 
forsook, forsaken; write, wrote, written, &c.; with many more fit to be learned. 

The verbs being thus dispatched, he is then to learn the prepositions, wherein 
lies the whole regimen of the noun. For diversity of cases we have none, the 
force of which is to be insinuated by convenient examples, suited to their 
different significations; as for instance, of a piece of bread, a pint of wine, the 
colour of a pot, the colour of gold, a ring of gold, a cup of silver, the mayor of 
London, the longest of all, &c. 

And in like manner, for, off, on, upon, to, unto, till, until, from, at, in, within, 
out, without, into, out of; about, over, under; above, below; between, among; 
before, behind, after; for, by, with, through, against, concerning; and by this time 
he will be pretty well enabled to understand a single sentence. 

In the last place, he is in like manner to be taught conjunctions, which serve to 
connect not words only, but sentences; as and, also; likewise, either or whether; 


neither, nor, if, then, why, wherefore, because, therefore, but, though, yet, &c.; 
and these illustrated by convenient examples in each case, as, Because I am cold, 
therefore I go to the fire, that I may be warm, for it is cold weather. 

If it were fair, then it would be good walking, but however, though it rain, yet I 
must go, because I promised; with other like instances. 

And by this time his book, if well furnished with plenty of words, and those 
well digested under several heads, and in good order, and well recruited from 
time to time as new words occur, will serve him in the nature of a dictionary and 
grammar. 

And in case the deaf person be otherwise of a good natural capacity, and the 
teacher of a good sagacity, by this method, proceeding gradually step by step, 
you may, with diligence and due application of teacher and learner, in a year’s 
time, or thereabouts, perceive a greater progress than you would expect, and a 
good foundation laid for farther instruction in matters of religion and other 
knowledge which may be taught by books. 

It will be convenient all along to have pen, ink, and paper, ready at hand, to 
write down in a word what you signify to him by signs, and cause him to write, 
or show how to write what he signifies by signs, which way of signifying their 
mind by signs deaf persons are often very good at; and we must endeavour to 
learn their language, if I may so call it, in order to teach them ours, by showing 
what words answer to their signs. 

It will be convenient, also, as you go along, after some convenient progress 
made, to express, in as plain language as may be, the import of some of the 
tables; as for instance:— 

The head is the highest part of the body, the feet the lowest part; the face is the 
fore part of the head, the forehead is over the eyes, the cheeks are under the eyes, 
the nose is between the cheeks, the mouth is under the nose and above the chin, 
&c. 

And such plain discourse put into writing, and particularly explained, will 
teach him by degrees to understand plain sentences; and like advantages a 
sagacious teacher may take, as occasion offers itself from time to time. 

This extract is mostly taken out of the ingenious Dr. Wallis, and lying hid in 
that little book, which is but rarely inquired after and too scarcely known, died in 
a manner with that great man. And as he designed it for the general use of 
mankind that laboured under the misfortune of losing those two valuable talents 
of hearing and speaking, I thought it might not be amiss (in the life of so 
particular a dumb person as I am writing) to give them this small but particular 
fragment of grammar and syntax. 

It is exactly adjusted to the English tongue; because such are the persons with 


whom the Doctor had to deal, and such the persons whose benefit alone I consult 
in this treatise. 

One of the chief persons who was taught by Dr. Wallis was Mr. Alexander 
Popham, brother-in-law (if I am not mistaken) to the present Earl of Oxford; and 
he was a very great proficient in this way; and though he was born deaf and 
dumb, understood the language so well as to give under his hand, many rare 
indications of a masterly genius. 

The uncle of his present Sardinian Majesty, as I have been credibly informed, 
had the want of the same organs, and yet was a perfect statesman, and wrote in 
five or six different languages elegantly well. 

Bishop Burnet, in his book of travels, tells us a wonderful story, almost 
incredible; but tells it as a passage that deserves our belief. It is concerning a 
young lady at Genoa, who was not only deaf and dumb, but blind, too, it seems, 
into the bargain; and this lady, he assures us as a truth, could, by putting her 
hand on her sister’s mouth, know everything she said. 

But to return back to England. We have many rare instances of our own 
countrymen, the principal of whom I shall mention, as their names occur to my 
memory. Sir John Gawdy, Sir Thomas Knotcliff, Sir Gostwick, Sir Henry 
Lydall, and Mr. Richard Lyns of Oxford, were all of this number, and yet men 
eminent in their several capacities, for understanding many authors, and 
expressing themselves in writing with wonderful facility. 

In Hatton garden, there now lives a miracle of wit and good nature, I mean the 
daughter of Mr. Loggin, who, though born deaf and dumb, (and she has a brother 
who has the same impediments), yet writes her mind down upon any subject 
with such acuteness as would amaze learned men themselves and put many 
students that have passed for wits, to the blush, to see themselves so far 
surpassed by a woman amidst that deficiency of the common organs. If anybody 
speaks a word distinctly, this lady will, by observing narrowly the motion of the 
speaker’s lips pronounce the word afterwards very intelligibly. 

As there are a great many families in England and Ireland that have several, 
and some even have five or six dumb persons belonging to them; and as a great 
many more believe it impossible for persons born deaf and dumb to write and 
read, and have thence taken occasion to say and assert that Mr. Campbell could 
certainly speak, I could never think it a digression in the history of this man’s 
life to set down the grammar by which he himself was taught, and which he has 
taught others (two of which scholars of his are boys in this town), partly to 
confute the slander made against him, and partly for the help of others dumb and 
deaf, whose parents may by these examples be encouraged to get them taught. 





CHAPTER IV. 


YOUNG DUNCAN CAMPBELL RETURNS WITH HIS MOTHER TO 
EDINBURGH. THE EARL OF ARGYLE’S OVERTHROW. THE RUIN OF 
MR. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL AND HIS DEATH. YOUNG DUNCAN’S 

PRACTICE IN PREDICTION AT EDINBURGH WHILE YET A BOY. 


Our young boy, now between six and seven years of age, half a Highlander and 
half a Laplander, delighted in wearing a little bonnet and plaid, thinking it 
looked very manly in his countrymen, and his father, as soon as he was out of his 
hanging sleeves, and left off his boy’s vest, indulged him with that kind of dress, 
which is truly antique and heroic. In this early part of his nonage he was brought 
to Edinburgh by his mother-in-law, where I myself grew afresh acquainted with 
her, his father being then but lately dead, just after the civil commotion, and off 
and on, I have known him ever since, and conversed with him very frequently 
during that space of time, which is now about three or four and thirty years, so 
that whatever I say concerning him in the future pages I shall relate to the reader 
from my own certain knowledge, which, as I resolved to continue anonymous, 
may, perhaps, not have so much weight and authority as if I had prefixed my 
name to the account. Be that as it will, there are hundreds of living witnesses that 
will justify each action I relate, and his own future actions while he lives will 
procure belief and credit to the precedent ones, which I am going to record; so 
that if many do remain infidels to my relations, and will not allow them exact 
(the fate of many as credible and more important historians than myself), I can 
however venture to flatter myself that greater will be the number of those who 
will have a faith in my writings than of those who will reject my accounts as 
incredible. 

Having just spoke of the decease of Mr. Archibald Campbell, the father of our 
young Duncan Campbell, it will not be amiss here to observe how true the 
predictions of his Lapland mother were, which arose from second-sight, 
according to the notices given by the child’s father, to his grandfather, in his 
letter from Lapland, even before it was born, which shows that the infant held 
this second-sighted power, or occult faculty of divination, even by inheritance. 

In the year 1685, the Duke of Monmouth and the Earl of Argyle sailed out of 
the ports of Holland without any obstruction, the Earl of Argyle in May; with 


three ships for Scotland, and Monmouth in June, with the same number for 
England. 

The Earl setting out first, was also the first at landing. Argyle having 
attempted to land in the north of Scotland, and being disappointed by the 
vigilance of the Bishop of the Orcades, landed in the west, and encamped at 
Dunstaffnage Castle, in the province of Lorn, which had belonged to him. He 
omitted nothing that might draw over to him all the malcontents in the kingdom, 
whom he thought more numerous than they afterwards appeared to be. He 
dispersed about his declarations, wherein, after protesting that he had taken up 
arms only in defence of religion and the laws, against an unjust usurper (so he 
styled James the Second), he invited all good Protestants, and such Scotch as 
would assert their liberty, to join him against a prince, he said, who was got into 
the throne to ruin the Reformation, and to bring in Popery and arbitrary power. 
Next he sent letters to those he thought his friends, among whom was Mr. 
Archibald Campbell, who, according to the vast deference payed by the Scots to 
their chief, joined him, though in his heart of quite a different principle, to call 
them to his assistance. He detached two of his sons to make inroads in the 
neighbourhood, and compel some by threats, others by mighty promises, to join 
him. All his contrivances could not raise him above three thousand men, with 
whom he encamped in the Isle of Bute, where he was soon, in a manner besieged 
by the Earl of Dumbarton, with the king’s forces, and several other bodies, 
commanded by the Duke of Gordon, the Marquis of Athol, the Earl of Arran, 
and other great men, who came from all parts to quench the fire before it grew to 
a head. 

The Earl of Argyle being obliged to quit a post he could not make good, went 
over into a part of the country of his own name, where, having hastily fortified a 
castle called Ellingrey, he put into it the arms and ammunition taken out of his 
ships, which lay at anchor under the cannon of a fort he erected near that place. 
There his rout began; for going out from the castle with his forces to make an 
incursion, one of his parties was defeated by the Marquis of Athol, who slew 
four hundred of his men; and Captain Hamilton, who attacked his ships with 
some of the king’s, and took them without any resistance. 

The Earl of Dumbarton advancing towards him, at the same time, by long 
marches, while he endeavoured to secure himself by rivers, surprised him 
passing the Clyde in the village of Killern, as he was marching towards Lenox. 
Dumbarton coming upon them at night, would have stayed till the next day to 
attack the rebels, but they gave him not so much time, for they passed the river 
in the night, in such confusion, that being overcome by fear, they dispersed as 
soon as over. Argyle could scarce rally so many as would make him a small 


guard, which was soon scattered again; Dumbarton having passed the river, and 
divided his forces to pursue those that fled. Argyle had taken guides to conduct 
him to Galloway; but they mistaking the way, and leading him into a bog, most 
of those that still followed him quitted their horses, every man shifting for 
himself. 

Argyle himself was making back alone towards the Clyde, when two resolute 
servants, belonging to an officer in the king’s army meeting him, though they 
knew him not, bid him surrender. He fired at and missed them; but they took 
better aim, and wounded him with a pistol ball. Then the earl drawing his two 
pistols out of the holsters, quitted his horse, that was quite tired, and took the 
river. A country fellow, who came with those two, that had first assaulted him, 
pursued him with a pistol in his hand; the earl would have fired one of his, but 
the flint failing he was dangerously wounded in the head by the peasant. He 
discovered himself as he fell senseless, crying out. Unfortunate Argyle. This 
nobleman, how far soever he may be thought misled in principle, was certainly 
in his person a very brave and a very gallant hero. They made haste to draw him 
out and bring him to himself; after which, being delivered up to the officers, the 
erring, unfortunate great man, was conducted to Edinburgh and there beheaded. 

Many gentlemen that followed the fortunes of this great man, though not in his 
death, they shared in all the other calamities attending his overthrow. They most 
of them fled into the remotest isles and the obscurest corners of all Scotland; 
contented with the saving of their lives; they grew exiles and banished men of 
their own making, and abdicated their estates before they were known to be 
forfeited, because, for fear of being informed against by the common fellows 
they commanded, they durst not appear to lay their claims. Of this number was 
Mr. Archibald Campbell, and this new disaster wounded him deep into the very 
heart, after so many late misadventures, and sent him untimely to the grave. He 
perfectly pined away and wasted; he was six months dying inch by inch, and the 
difference between his last breath and his way of breathing during all that time, 
was only, that he expired with a greater sigh than he ordinarily fetched every 
time when he drew his breath. 

Everything the Lapland lady had predicted so long before, being thus come to 
pass, we may the less admire at the wonders performed by her son, when we 
consider this faculty of divination to be so derived to him from her, and grown as 
it were hereditary. 

Our young prophet, who had taught most of his little companions to converse 
with him by finger, was the head at every little pastime and game they played at. 
Marbles, which he used to call children’s playing at bowls, yielded him mighty 
diversion; and he was so dexterous an artist at shooting that little alabaster globe 


from between the end of his forefinger and the knuckle of his thumb, that he 
seldom missed hitting plum, as the boys call it, the marble he aimed at, though at 
the distance of two or three yards. The boys always when they played coveted to 
have him on their side, and by hearing that he foretold other things, used to 
consult him, when they made their little matches, which were things of great 
importance in their thoughts, who should get the victory. He used commonly to 
leave these trifles undecided, but if ever he gave his opinion in these trivial 
affairs, the persons fared well by their consultation, for his judgment about them 
was like a petty oracle, and the end always answered his prediction. But I would 
have my reader imagine, that though our Duncan Campbell was himself but a 
boy, he was not consulted only by boys; his penetration and insight into things of 
a high nature, got air, and being attested by credible witnesses won him the 
esteem of persons of mature years and discretion. 

If a beautiful young virgin languished for a husband, or a widow’s mind was 
in labour to have a second venture of infants by another spouse; if a housekeeper 
had lost anything belonging to her master, still little Duncan Campbell was at 
hand; he was the oracle to be applied to, and the little chalked circle, where he 
was diverting himself with his play-fellows near the cross at Edinburgh, was 
frequented with as much solicitation, and as much credit, as the tripos of Apollo 
was at Delphos in ancient times. 

It was highly entertaining to see a young blooming beauty come and slily pick 
up the boy from his company, carry him home with as much eagerness as she 
would her gallant, because she knew she should get the name of her gallant out 
of him before he went, and bribe him with a sugarplum to write down the name 
of a young Scotch peer in a green ribbon that her mouth watered after. 

How often after he has been wallowing in the dust, have I myself seen nice 
squeamish widows help him up in their gilded chariots, and give him a pleasant 
ride with them, that he might tell them they should not long lie alone; little 
Duncan Campbell had as much business upon his hands as the parsons of all the 
parishes in Edinburgh. He commonly was consulted, and named the couples 
before the minister joined them; thus he grew a rare customer to the toyshop, 
from whence he most usually received fees and rewards for his advice. If Lady 
Betty Such a one was foretold that she should certainly have Beau Such a one in 
marriage, then little Duncan was sure to have a hobby-horse from the toyshop, as 
a reward for the promised fop. If such a widow, that was ugly, but very rich, was 
to be pushed hard for as she pretended, though in reality easily won, little 
Duncan, upon insuring her such a captain, or such a lieutenant-colonel, was sure 
to be presented from the same child’s warehouse, with a very handsome drum, 
and a silvered trumpet. 


If a sempstress had an itching desire for a parson, she would, upon the first 
assurance of him, give the little Apollo a pasteboard temple, or church, finely 
painted, and a ring of bells into the bargain, from the same toy-office. 

If a housekeeper lost any plate, the thief was certain to be catched, provided 
she took little master into the store room, and asked him the question, after she 
had given him his bellyful of sweetmeats. 

Neither were the women only his consulters; the grave merchants, who were 
anxious for many ventures at sea, applied to the boy for his opinion of their 
security, and they looked upon his opinion to be as safe as the insurance office 
for ships. If he but told them, though the ship was just set sail, and a tempest rose 
just after on the ocean, that it would have a successful voyage, gain the port 
designed, and return home safe laden with the exchange of traffic and 
merchandize, they dismissed all their fears, banished all their cares, set their 
hearts at ease, and, safe in his opinion, enjoyed a calm of mind amidst a storm of 
weather. 

I myself knew one Count Cog, an eminent gamester, who was a person so far 
from being of a credulous disposition, that he was an unbeliever in several points 
of religion, and the next door to an infidel; yet, as much as he was a stranger to 
faith, he was mastered and overpowered so far in his incredulity by the strange 
events which he had seen come frequently to pass from the predictions of this 
child, that he had commonly daily access to this boy to learn his more adverse 
and more prosperous hours of gaming. At first indeed he would try, when the 
child foretold him his ill fortune, whether it would prove true, and relying upon 
the mere hazard and turn of the die, he had always, as he observed, a run of ill 
luck on those forbidden days, as he never failed of good if he chose the fortunate 
hours directed by the boy. One time above all the rest, just before he was 
departing from Edinburgh, and when the season of gaming was almost over— 
most persons of wealth and distinction withdrawing for pleasure to their seats in 
the country—he came to young Duncan Campbell to consult, and was extremely 
solicitous to know how happily or unluckily he should end that term, as we may 
call it, of the gamester’s weighty business, viz., play, there being a long vacation 
likely to ensue, when the gaming table would be empty, and the box and dice lie 
idle and cease to rattle. The boy encouraged him so well with his predictions on 
this occasion, that Count Cog went to the toyshop, brought him from thence a 
very fine ivory T totum, as children call it, a pretty set of painted and gilded little 
ninepins and a bowl, and a large bag of marbles and alloys; and what do you 
think the gamester got by this little present and the prediction of the boy? why, 
without telling the least tittle of falsehood, within the space of the last week’s 
play, the gains of Count Cog really amounted to no less than 20,000I. sterling 


neat money. 

Having mentioned these persons of so many different professions by borrowed 
names, and perhaps in a manner seemingly ludicrous, I would not have my 
reader from hence take occasion of looking on my account as fabulous. If I was 
not to make use of borrowed names, but to tell the real characters and names of 
the persons, I should do injury to those old friends of his who first gave credit to 
our young seer, while I am endeavouring to gain him the credit and esteem of 
new ones, in whose way it has not yet happened to consult him. For many 
persons are very willing to ask such questions as the foregoing ones; but few or 
none willing to have the public told they asked them; though they succeeded in 
their wish, and were amply satisfied in their curiosity. I have represented them 
perhaps in a ludicrous manner, because though they are mysterious actions they 
are still the actions of a boy, and as the rewards he received for his advices did 
really and truly consist of such toys as I mentioned, so could they not be treated 
of in a more serious manner, without the author’s incurring a magisterial air of 
pedantry, and showing a mind, as it were, of being mighty grave and sententious 
about trifles. There are, however, some things of greater weight and importance 
done by him in a more advanced stage of life, which will be delivered to the 
public with that exactitude and gravity which becomes them; and in some of 
those relations the names of some persons that are concerned shall be printed, 
because it will not at all be injurious to them, or because I have their leave, and 
they are still living to testify what I shall relate. 

In the mean time, as the greatest part of his nonage was spent in predicting 
almost innumerable things, which are all, however, reducible to the general 
heads above mentioned, I will not tire the reader with any particulars; but instead 
of doing that, before I come to show his power of divination, in the more active 
parts of his life, and when after removing from Edinburgh to London, he at last 
made it his public profession; I shall account how such divinations may be made, 
and divert the reader with many rare examples, taken from several faithful and 
undoubted historians, of persons who have done the like before him, some in one 
way, and some in another; though in this he seems to be peculiar, and to be, if I 
may be allowed the expression, a species by himself, alone in the talent of 
prediction; that he has collected within his own individual capacity all the 
methods which others severally used, and with which they were differently and 
singly gifted in their several ways of foreseeing and foretelling. 

This art of prediction is not attainable any otherwise, than by these three ways; 
first, it is done by the company of familiar spirits and genii, which are of two 
sorts; some good and some bad; who tell the gifted person the things of which he 
informs other people. Secondly, it is performed by the second-sight, which is 


very various, and differs in most of the possessors, it being but a very little in 
some, very extensive and constant in others; beginning with some in their 
infancy, and leaving them before they come to years; happening to others in a 
middle age, to others again in an old age, that never had it before, and lasting 
only for a term of years, and now and then for a very short period of time; and in 
some, intermitting, like fits as it were, of vision, that leave them for a time, and 
then return to be as strong in them as ever, and it being in a manner hereditary to 
some families, whose children have it from their infancy, without intermission, 
to a great old age, and even to the time of their death, which they often foretell 
before it comes to pass, to a day, nay, even to an hour. Thirdly, it is attained by 
the diligent study of the lawful part of the art of magic. 

Before I give the reader an account, as I shall do in three distinct discourses, 
first, concerning the intercourse which familiar spirits, viz., the good and bad 
genii, have had and continue to have to a great degree with some select parts of 
mankind; secondly, concerning the wonderful and almost miraculous power of a 
second-sight, with which many, beyond all controversy, have been 
extraordinarily but visibly gifted; and, thirdly, concerning the pitch of perfection 
to which the magic science has been carried and promoted by some adepts in 
that mysterious art; I will premise a few particulars about the genii which 
attended our litthke Duncan Campbell, and about the second-sight which he had 
when yet a child, and when we may much more easily believe that the wonders 
he performed and wrote of, must have been rather brought about by the 
intervention of such genii and the mediation of such a sight, than that he could 
have invented such fables concerning them, and compassed such predictions as 
seem to want their assistance, by the mere dint of a child’s capacity. 

One day, I remember, when he was about nine years of age, going early to the 
house where he and his mother lived, and it being before his mother was stirring, 
I went into little Duncan Campbell’s room to divert myself with him, I found 
him sitting up in his bed with his eyes broad open, but as motionless as if he had 
been asleep, or even, if it had not been for a lively beautiful colour which the 
little pretty fair silver-haired boy always had in his cheeks, as if he had been 
quite dead; he did not seem so much as to breathe; the eyelids of him were so 
fixed and immoveable, that the eyelashes did not so much as once shake, which 
the least motion imaginable must agitate; not to say that he was like a person in 
an ecstacy, he was at least in what we commonly call a brown study, to the 
highest degree, and for the largest space of time I ever knew. I, who had been 
frequently informed by people who have been present at the operations of 
second-sighted persons, that at the sight of a vision the eyelids of the person are 
erected, and the eyes continue staring till the object vanishes; I, I say, sat myself 


softly down on his bed-side, and with a quiet amazement observed him, avoiding 
diligently any motion that might give him the least disturbance, or cause in him 
any avocation or distraction of mind from the business he was so intent upon. I 
remarked that he held his head sideways, with his mouth wide open, and in a 
listening posture, and that after so lively a manner, as, at first general thought, 
made me forget his deafness, and plainly imagine he heard something, till the 
second thought of reflection brought into my mind the misfortune that shut up all 
passage for any sound through his ears. After a steadfast gaze, which lasted 
about seven minutes, he smiled, and stretched his arms as one recovering from a 
fit of indolence, and rubbed his eyes; then turning towards me, he made the sign 
of a salute, and hinted to me, upon his fingers, his desire for pen, ink, and paper, 
which I reached him from a little desk that stood at his bed’s feet. 

Placing the paper upon his knees, he wrote me the following lines, which 
together with my answers I preserve by me, for their rarity, to this very day, and 
which I have transcribed word for word, as they form a little series of dialogue. 

Duncan Campbell. I am sorry I cannot stay with you; but I shall see my pretty 
youth and my lamb by and by, in the fields, near a little coppice or grove, where 
I go often to play with them, and I would not lose their company for the whole 
world; for they and I are mighty familiar together, and the boy tells me 
everything that gets me my reputation among the ladies and nobility, and you 
must keep it secret. 

My question. I will be sure to keep it secret; but how do you know you are to 
meet them there to-day? Did the little boy appoint you? 

Duncan Campbell. Yes, he did, and signified that he had several things to 
predict to me concerning people, that he foreknew would come to me the week 
following to ask me questions. 

My question. But what was you staring at when I came in? 

Duncan Campbell. Why, at that little boy that goes along with the lamb I 
speak of, and it was then he made me the appointment. 

My question. How does he do it? Does he write? 

Duncan Campbell. No, he writes sometimes, but oftener he speaks with his 
fingers, and mighty swift; no man can do it so quick, or write half so soon; he 
has a little bell in his hand, like that which my mother makes me a sign to shake 
when she wants the servants: with that he tickles my brain strangely, and gives 
me an incredible delight of feeling in the inside of my head; he usually wakes 
me with it in the morning when he comes to make me an appointment. I fancy it 
is what you call hearing, which makes me mighty desirous I could hear in your 
way; it is sweeter to the feeling, methinks, than anything is to the taste; it is just 
as if my head was tickled to death, as my nurse used to tickle my sides; but it is a 


different feeling, for it makes things like little strings tremble in my temples and 
behind my ears. Now I remember, I will tell you what it is like, that makes me 
believe it is like your hearing, and that strange thing which you that can speak, 
call sound or noise: because, when I was at church with my mother, who told me 
the bells could be heard ringing a mile off, as I was kneeling on the bench, and 
leaning over the top of the pew and gnawing the board, every time the man 
pulled the rope, I thought all my head beat as if it would come to pieces, but yet 
it pleased me methought, rather than pained me, and I would be always gnawing 
the board when the man pulled the rope, and I told my mother the reason: the 
feeling of that was something like the little bell, but only that made my head 
throb, as if it would break, and this tickles me, and makes, as it were, little 
strings on the back of my ears dance and tremble like anything; is not that like 
your way of hearing? If it be, it is a sweet thing to hear; it is more pleasant than 
to see the finest colours in the world; it is something like being tickled in the 
nose with a feather till one sneezes, or like the feeling after one strikes the leg 
when it has been numb, or asleep, only with this difference, that those two ways 
give a pain, and the other a pleasure. I remember, too, when I had a great cold, 
for about two months, I had a feeling something like it, but that was blunt, dull, 
confused, and troublesome. Is not this like what you call hearing? 

My question.—It is the finest kind of hearing, my dear: it is what we call 
music. But what sort of a boy is that that meets you? and what sort of a lamb? 

Duncan Campbell. Oh! though they are like other boys and other lambs which 
you see, they are a thousand times prettier and finer? you never saw such a boy 
nor such a lamb in your lifetime. 

My question. How big is he? As big as you are? And what sort of a boy is he? 

Duncan Campbell. He is a little little pretty boy, about as tall as my knee, his 
face is as white as snow, and so are his little hands; his cheeks are as red as a 
cherry, and so are his lips; and when he breathes, it makes the air more perfumed 
than my mother’s sweet bags that she puts among the linen; he has got a crown 
of roses, cowslips, and other flowers upon his head, such as the maids gather in 
May; his hair is like fine silver threads, and shine like the beams of the sun; he 
wears a loose veil down to his feet, that is as blue as the sky in a clear day, and 
embroidered with spangles, that look like the brightest stars in the night; he 
carries a silver bell in one hand, and a book and pencil in the other, and he and 
the little lamb will dance and leap about me in a ring as high as my head; the 
lamb has got a little silver collar with nine little bells upon it; and every little 
piece of wool upon its back, that is as white as milk, is tied up all round it in 
puffs, like a little miss’s hair, with ribbons of all colours; and round its head, too, 
are little roses and violets stuck very thick into the wool that grows upon its 


forehead, and behind and between its ears, in the shape of a diadem. They first 
meet me dancing thus; and after they have danced some time, the little boy 
writes down wonderful things in his book, which I write down in mine; then they 
dance again, till he rings his bell, and then they are gone all of a sudden, I know 
not where; but I feel the tinkling in the inside of my head caused by the bell less 
and less, till I don’t feel it at all, and then I go home, read over my lesson in my 
book, and when I have it by heart, I burn the written leaves, according as the 
little boy bids me, or he would let me have no more. But I hear the little bell 
again, the little boy is angry with me, he pulled me twice by the ear, and I would 
not displease him for anything, so I must get up and go immediately to the joy 
and delight of my life. 

I told him he might, if he would promise me to tell me farther another time; he 
said he would, if I would keep it secret. I told him I would, and so we parted; 
though just before he went, he said he smelt some venison, and he was sure they 
would shortly have some for dinner; and nothing was so sure as that, my man 
had my orders to bring a side of venison to me the next day to Mrs. Campbell’s, 
for I had been hunting, and came thither from the death of a deer that morning; 
and intended, as usual, to make a stay there for two or three days. 

There are, I know, many men of severe principles, and who are more strict, 
grave, and formal in their manner of thinking, than they are wise, who will be 
apt to judge of these relations as things merely fabulous and chimerical, and not 
contented with being disbelievers by themselves, will labour to insinuate into 
others this pernicious notion, that it is a sign of infirmity and weakness in the 
head to yield them credit. But though I could easily argue these Sir Gravities 
down, though a sentence or two would do their business, put them beyond the 
power of replying, and strike them dumb, yet do I think it not worth my while; 
their greatest and most wonted objection against these Eudemons and 
Kakodemons, being, that it arises all from the work of fancy, in persons of a 
melancholic blood. If we consider the nature of this child’s dialogue with me, 
will it not be more whimsically strange and miraculous, to say that a child of 
nine years’ old had only a fancy of such things as these, of which it had never 
heard anybody give an account, and that it could, by the mere strength of 
imagination, predict such things as really after came to pass, than it is, when it 
does so strangely predict things, to believe the child does it in the manner itself 
owns it does, which is by the intervention of a good demon, or a happy genius. 
Departing, therefore, from these singular and wise men’s opinions, who will 
believe nothing excellent can happen to others, which it has not been their lot to 
enjoy a share of, I shall take my farewell hastily of them, without losing my own 
time or theirs, in the words of the ingenious Monsieur le Clerc: Acerbos homines 


non moror, indignos quippe, qui hec studia tractent, aut quorum, judicii ulla 
ratio habeatur. 

I shall rather see how far these things have lain open to the eyes of, and been 
explained by the ancient sages; I will relate who among them were happy in their 
genii, and who among the moderns, whose examples may be authorities for our 
belief; I will set down as clearly as I can what perception men have had of genii 
or spirits by the sense of seeing; what by the sense of hearing; what by the sense 
of feeling, touching, or tasting; and in fine, what perception others have had of 
these genii by all the senses, what by dreams, and what by magic, a thing rarely 
to be met with at once in any single man, and which seems particular to the 
child, who was the subject of our last little historical account. When I have 
brought examples and the opinions of wise philosophers, and the evidence of 
undeniable witnesses, which one would think sufficient to evince persons of the 
commerce men have with spirits, if they were not past all sense of conviction; I 
shall, not so much to corroborate what I say, as to shame some wiseacres, who 
would by their frail reason scan all things, and pretend to solve the mysteries 
ascribed to spirits, as facts merely natural, and who would banish from the 
thoughts of men all belief of spirits whatsoever, I shall, I say, in order to put to 
shame these wiseacres, if they have any shame left, produce the opinions of the 
Fathers as divines, show the doctrines of spirits in general to be consistent with 
Christianity, that they are delivered in the Scripture and by Christian tradition, in 
which, if they will not acquiesce, I shall leave them to the labyrinth of their own 
wild opinions, which in the end will so perplex their judgments of things, that 
they will be never able to extricate themselves; and these different heads will be 
the subject of the chapter ensuing; and will, or I am greatly mistaken, form both 
an instructive, edifying, and entertaining discourse, for a reader really and truly 
intelligent, and that has a good taste and relish for sublime things. 


CHAPTER V. 


AN ARGUMENT PROVING THE PERCEPTION WHICH MEN HAVE, AND 
HAVE HAD, BY ALL THE SENSES, AS SEEING, HEARING, ETC., OF 
DEMONS, GENII, OR FAMILIAR SPIRITS. 


It is said in the ninth book of the Morals of Aristotle, It is better to come at the 
probable knowledge of some things above us in the heavens, than to be capable 
of giving many demonstrations relating to things here below. This is no doubt an 
admirable proposition, and speaks the lofty aims of that sublime mind from 
whence it proceeded. Among all the disquisitions in this kind, none seem to me 
more excellent than those which treat concerning the genii that attend upon men, 
and guide them in the actions of life. A genius, or demon, of the good kind, is a 
sort of mediate being, between human and divine, which gives the mind of man 
a pleasant conjunction with angelic and celestial faculties, and brings down to 
earth a faint participation of the joys of heaven. That there have been such 
fortunate attendants upon wise men, we have many rare instances. They have 
been ascribed to Socrates, Aristotle, Plotinus, Porphyrius, Iamblicus, Chicus, 
Scaliger, and Cardan. The most celebrated of all these ancients, was Socrates; 
and as for his having a genius, or demon, we have the testimonies of Plato, 
Xenophon, and Antisthenes, his contemporaries, confirmed by Laertius, 
Plutarch, Maximus Tyrius, Dion Chrysostomus, Cicero, Apuleius, Ficinus, and 
others; many of the moderns, besides Tertullian, Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Austin, and others; and Socrates himself, in Plato’s Theage, says, By some 
divine lot I have a certain demon which has followed me from my childhood as 
an oracle; and in the same place intimates that the way he gained his instruction, 
was by hearing the demon’s voice. Nothing is certainly so easy as for men to be 
able to contradict things, though never so well attested, with such an air of truth 
as to make the truth of the history doubted by others as well as themselves, 
where no demonstrative proof can be brought to convince them. This has been 
the easy task of those who object against the demon of Socrates; but when no 
demonstrative proof is to be had on either side, does not wisdom incline us to 
lean to the most probable? Let us then consider whether the evidences are not 
more credible, and witnesses of such a thing are not persons of more authority 
than these men are, who vouchsafe to give no reason but their own incredulity, 


for maintaining the contrary, and whether those, therefore, by the right rule of 
judging, ought not much sooner than these, to gain over our assent to their 
assertions? 

We will, however, laying aside the histories of those ancient times, the sense 
whereof, by various readings and interpretations being put upon the words, is 
rendered obscure and almost unintelligible, descend to more modern relations, 
the facts whereof shall be placed beyond doubt, by reason of the evidences we 
will bring to attest them, and shall consequently prove the perception men have 
of spirits, or genii, by every sense. 

SECTION I. 

We will first begin as to the perception of spirits by the sight. 

Mr. Glanvil, in his Collections of Relations, for proving Apparitions, Spirits, 
&c., tells us of an Irishman that had like to have been carried away by spirits, 
and of the ghost of a man, who had been seven years dead, that brought a 
medicine to his bed-side. 

The relation is thus:— 

A gentleman in Ireland, near to the Earl of Orrery’s, sending his butler one 
afternoon to buy cards, as he passed a field, to his wonder, he espied a company 
of people sitting round a table, with a deal of good cheer before them, in the 
midst of the field; and he, going up towards them, they all arose and saluted him, 
and desired him to sit down with them; but one of them whispered these words 
in his ear: Do nothing this company invites you to. Hereupon he refused to sit 
down at the table, and immediately table and all that belonged to it were gone, 
and the company are now dancing and playing upon musical instruments. And 
the butler being desired to join himself with them, but he refusing this also, they 
all fall to work, and he not being to be prevailed with to accompany them in 
working, any more than in feasting or dancing, they all disappeared, and the 
butler is now alone; but instead of going forwards, home he returns, as fast as he 
could drive, in a great consternation; and was no sooner entered his master’s 
door, but he fell down and lay some time senseless, but coming again to himself, 
he related to his master what had passed. 

The night following, there comes one of his company to his bed-side, and tells 
him, that if he offered to stir out of the doors the next day, he would be carried 
away. Hereupon he kept within; but towards the evening, having need to make 
water, he adventured to put one foot over the threshold (several standing by), 
which he had no sooner done but they espied a rope cast about his middle; and 
the poor man was hurried away with great swiftness, they following him as fast 
as they could, but could not overtake him; at length they espied an horseman 
coming towards him, and made signs to him to stop the man whom he saw 


coming near him, and both ends of the rope, but nobody drawing; when they met 
he laid hold of one end of the rope, and immediately had a smart blow given him 
over his arm with the other end; but by this means the man was stopped, and the 
horseman brought him back with him. 

The Earl of Orrery hearing of these strange passages, sent to the master to 
desire him to send this man to his house, which he accordingly did; and the 
morning following, or quickly after, he told the earl that his spectre had been 
with him again, and assured him that that day he should most certainly be carried 
away, and that no endeavours should avail to the saving of him; upon this he was 
kept in a large room with a considerable number of persons to guard him, among 
whom was the famous stroaker, Mr. Greatrix, who was a neighbour. There were, 
besides other persons of quality, two bishops in the house at the same time, who 
were consulted concerning the making use of a medicine, the spectre or ghost 
prescribed, of which mention will be made anon, but they determined on the 
negative. 

Till part of the afternoon was spent, all was quiet; but at length he was 
perceived to rise from the ground, whereupon Mr. Greatrix and another lusty 
man clapped their arms over his shoulders, one of them before him, and the other 
behind, and weighed him down with all their strength; but he was forcibly taken 
up from them, and they were too weak to keep their hold, and for a considerable 
time he was carried into the air, to and fro over their heads, several of the 
company still running under him to prevent his receiving hurt if he should fall; at 
length he fell, and was caught before he came to the ground, and had by that 
means no hurt. 

All being quiet till bed-time, my lord ordered two of his servants to lie with 
him, and the next morning he told his lordship, that his spectre was again with 
him, and brought a wooden dish with grey liquor in it, and bid him drink it off; 
at the first sight of the spectre he said he endeavoured to awake his bed-fellows; 
but it told him, that that endeavour should be in vain; and that he had no cause to 
fear him, he being his friend, and he that at first gave him the good advice in the 
field, which had he not followed, he had been before now perfectly in the power 
of the company he saw there; he added, that he concluded it was impossible but 
that he should have been carried away the day before, there being so strong a 
combination against him; but now he could assure him there would be no more 
attempts of that nature, but he being troubled with two sorts of sad fits, he had 
brought that liquor to cure him of them, and bid him drink it; he peremptorily 
refusing, the spectre was angry, and upbraided him with great disingenuity, but 
told him, however, he had a kindness for him, and that if he would take plantain 
juice he should be well of one sort of fits, but he should carry the other to his 


grave; the poor man having by this somewhat recovered himself, asked the 
spectre whether by the juice of plantain he meant that of the leaves or roots? It 
replied, The roots. 

Then it asked him whether he did not know him? He answered, No; it replied, 
I am such a one; the man answered he had been long dead; I have been dead, 
said the spectre or ghost, seven years, and you know that I lived a loose life, and 
ever since, I have been hurried up and down in a restless condition with the 
company you saw, and shall be to the day of judgment; then he proceeded to tell 
him, that had he acknowledged God in his ways, he had not suffered such severe 
things by their means; and farther said, you never prayed to God before that day 
you met with this company in the fields. 

This relation was sent to Dr. Henry More by Mr. E. Fowler, who said, Mr. 
Greatrix told it several persons; the Lord Orrery also owned the truth of it; and 
Mr. Greatrix told it to Dr. Henry More himself, who particularly inquired of Mr. 
Greatrix about the man’s being carried up into the air, above men’s heads, in the 
room, and he did expressly affirm that he was an eye-witness thereof. 

A vision which happened to the ingenious and learned Dr. Donne, may not 
improperly be here inserted. Mr. Isaac Walton, writing the life of the said doctor, 
tells us, that the doctor and his wife, living with Sir Robert Drury, who gave 
them a free entertainment at his house in Drury-lane, it happened that the Lord 
Haye was by King James sent in an embassy to the French King, Henry IV., 
whom Sir Robert resolved to accompany, and engaged Dr. Donne to go with 
them, whose wife was then with child, at Sir Robert’s house. Two days after 
their arrival at Paris, Dr. Donne was left alone in that room in which Sir Robert 
and he and some other friends had dined together. To this place Sir Robert 
returned within half an hour; and as he left so he found Dr. Donne alone, but in 
such an ecstacy, and so altered in his looks, as amazed Sir Robert to behold him, 
insomuch that he earnestly desired Dr. Donne to declare what had befallen him 
in the short time of his absence. To which Dr. Donne was not able to make a 
present answer; but after a long and perplexed pause, did at last say, I have seen 
a dreadful vision, since I saw you; I have seen my dear wife pass twice by me, 
through this room, with her hair hanging about her shoulders, and a dead child in 
her arms; this I have seen since I saw you. To which Sir Robert replied, Sure, sir, 
you have slept since I saw you, and this is the result of some melancholy dream, 
which I desire you to forget, for you are now awake. To which Dr. Donne’s 
reply was, I cannot be surer that I now live than that I have not slept since I saw 
you, and am as sure at her second appearing she stopped and looked me in the 
face and vanished. Rest and sleep had not altered Dr. Donne’s opinion the next 
day; for he then affirmed this vision with a more deliberate and so confirmed a 


confidence, that he inclined Sir Robert to a faint belief that the vision was true, 
who immediately sent a servant to Drury house, with a charge to hasten back and 
bring him word whether Mrs. Donne were alive; and if alive, what condition she 
was in as to her health. The twelfth day the messenger returned with this 
account; that he found and left Mrs. Donne very sad and sick in bed, and that 
after a long and dangerous labour she had been delivered of a dead child, and 
upon examination the abortion proved to be the same day, and about the very 
hour that Dr. Donne affirmed he saw her pass by in his chamber. Mr. Walton 
adds this, as a relation which will beget some wonder, and well it may, for most 
of our world are at present possessed with an opinion that visions and miracles 
are ceased, and though it is most certain that two lutes both being strung and 
tuned to an equal pitch, and then one played upon, the other, that is not touched, 
being laid upon the table at a fit distance, will, like an echo to a trumpet, warble 
a faint, audible harmony in answer to the same tune, yet many will not believe 
that there is any such thing as a sympathy with souls, &c. 

SECTION II. 

I shall next relate some little histories to show what perception men have had 
of spirits by the sense of hearing. For, as Wierus says, spirits appear sometimes 
invisibly, so that only a sound, voice, or noise, is perceived by men, viz., a 
stroke, knocking, whistling, sneezing, groaning, lamenting, or clapping of the 
hands, to make men attent to inquire or answer. 

In Luther’s Colloquia Mensalia, &c., set forth in Latin, at Frankfort, anno 
1557, it being a different collection from that of Aurifaber, which is translated 
from high Dutch into English. We have the following relation: — 

It happened in Prussia, that as a certain boy was born, there presently came to 
him a genius, or what you please to call it, for I leave it to men’s judgments, who 
had so faithful a care of the infant, that there was no need either of mother or 
servant; and, as he grew up, he had a like care of him; he went to school with 
him, but so, that he could never be seen either by himself, or any others in all his 
life. Afterwards he travelled into Italy, he accompanied him, and whensoever 
any evil was like to happen to him, either on the road or in the inn, he was 
perceived to foretell it by some touch or stroke; he drew off his boots as a 
servant; if he turned his journey another way, he continued with him, having the 
same care of him in foretelling evil; at length he was made a canon; and as, on a 
time, he was sitting and feasting with his friends in much jollity, a vehement 
stroke was struck on a sudden on the table, so that they were all terrified; 
presently the canon said to his friends, be not afraid, some great evil hangs over 
my head. The next day he fell into a great fever, and the fit continued on him for 
three whole days, till he died, miserably. 


Captain Henry Bell, in his narrative prefixed to Luther’s Table, printed in 
English, anno 1652, having acquainted us how the German copy printed of it had 
been discovered under ground, where it had lain hid fifty-two years, that edition 
having been suppressed by an edict of the Emperor Rudolphus the second, so 
that it was death for any person to keep a copy thereof; and having told us that 
Casparus van Spar, a German gentleman, with whom he was familiarly 
acquainted, while he negotiated affairs in Germany for King James the first, was 
the person that discovered it, anno 1626, and transmitted it into England to him, 
and earnestly desired him to translate the said book into English, says, he 
accordingly set upon the translation of it many times, but was always hindered 
from proceeding in it by some intervening business. About six weeks after he 
had received the copy, being in bed with his wife, one night, between twelve and 
one of the clock, she being asleep, but himself awake, there appeared to him an 
ancient man standing at his bed-side, arrayed all in white, having a long and 
broad white beard hanging down to his girdle, who taking him by his right ear, 
said thus to him: Sirrah! will you not take time to translate that book which is 
sent unto you out of Germany? I will shortly provide for you both place and time 
to do it; and then he vanished. Hereupon, being much affrighted, he fell into an 
extreme sweat, so that his wife awaking and finding him all over wet, she asked 
him what he ailed? He told her what he had seen and heard; but he never 
regarded visions nor dreams, and so the same fell out of his mind. But a fortnight 
after, being on a Sunday; at his lodging in King-street, Westminster, at dinner 
with his wife, two messengers were sent from the whole council-board, with a 
watrant to carry him to the Gate-house, Westminster, there to be kept till farther 
order from the lords of the council; upon which warrant he was kept there ten 
whole years close prisoner, where he spent five years of it in translating the said 
book, having good cause to be mindful of the old man’s saying: I will shortly 
provide for you both place and time to translate it. 

Though the perception of spirits chiefly affects the hearing and seeing 
faculties, yet are not the other senses without some participation of these genial 
objects, whether good or evil; for, as St. Austin says, The evil work of the devil 
creeps through all the passages of the senses; he presents himself in figures, 
applies himself to colours, adheres to sounds, introduces odours, infuses himself 
in savours, and fills all the passages of intelligence; sometimes cruelly 
tormenting with grief and fear, sometimes sportingly diverting man or taunting 
with mocks; and on the other hand, as the learned Walter Hilton, a great master 
of contemplative life, in his Scale of Perfection sets forth, that appearances or 
representations to the corporeal senses may be both good and evil. 

But before I conclude upon this head, to give still more weight and authority 


to the perception men have had of these genii, both by the senses of hearing and 
seeing, I will relate two very remarkable fragments of history of this kind, told 
us by persons who demand our credit, and done within the memory of our 
grandfathers and fathers. 

The first is concerning that Duke of Buckingham who was stabbed by Felton, 
August the twenty-third, 1628. 

Mr. Lilly, the astrologer, in his book entituled Monarchy or No Monarchy, in 
England, printed in quarto, 1651; having mentioned the Duke of Buckingham, 
writes as follows: Since I am upon the death of Buckingham, I shall relate a true 
story, of his being admonished often of the death he should die, in this manner: 

An aged gentlemen, one Parker, as I now remember, having formerly 
belonged unto the duke, or of great acquaintance with the duke’s father, and now 
retired, had a demon appeared several times to him in the shape of Sir George 
Villiers, the duke’s father: this demon walked many times in Parker’s 
bedchamber, without any action of terror, noise, hurt, or speech; but at last, one 
night, broke out in these words: Mr. Parker, I know you loved me formerly, and 
my son George at this time very well, I would have you go from me, you know 
me very well to be his father, old Sir George Villiers of Leicestershire, and 
acquaint him with these and these particulars, &c.; and that he above all refrain 
the council and company of such and such, whom he then nominated, or else he 
will come to destruction, and that suddenly. Parker, though a very discreet man, 
partly imagined himself in a dream all this time; and being unwilling to proceed 
upon no better grounds, forbode addressing himself to the duke; for he 
conceived, if he should acquaint the duke with the words of his father, and the 
manner of his appearance to him, such apparitions being not usual, he should be 
laughed at and thought to dote, in regard he was aged. Some few nights past 
without farther trouble to the old man, but not very many nights after, old Sir 
George Villiers appeared again, walked quick and furiously in the room, seemed 
angry with Parker, and at last said, Mr. Parker, I thought you had been my friend 
so much, and loved my son George so well, that you would have acquainted him 
with what I desired, but I know you have not done it; by all the friendship that 
ever was betwixt you and me, and the great respect you bear my son, I desire 
you to deliver what I formerly commanded you to my son. The old man seeing 
himself thus solicited, promised the demon he would, but first argued it thus, that 
the duke was not easy to be spoken withal, and that he would account him a vain 
man to come with such a message from the dead: nor did he conceive the duke 
would give any credit to him; to which the demon thus answered: If he will not 
believe you have this discourse from me, tell him of such a secret and named it, 


which he knows none in the world ever knew but myself and him. Mr. Parker 
being now well satisfied that he was not asleep, and that the apparition was not a 
vain delusion, took a fit opportunity, and seriously acquainted the duke with his 
father’s words and the manner of his apparition. The duke laughed heartily at the 
relation, which put old Parker to a stand, but at last he assumed courage, and told 
the duke that he acquainted his father’s ghost with what he found now to be true, 
viz., scorn and derision. But, my lord, says he, your father bid me acquaint you 
by this token, and he said it was such as none in the world but your two selves 
did yet know. Hereat the duke was amazed and much astonished, but took no 
warning or notice thereof, keeping the same company still, advising with such 
counsellors and performing such actions as his father by Parker countermanded. 
Shortly after, old Sir George Villiers, in a very quiet but sorrowful posture, 
appears again to Parker, and said, Mr. Parker, I know you delivered my words to 
George, my son, I thank you for so doing, but he slighted them, and now I only 
request this more at your hands, that once again you repair to my son, and tell 
him that if he will not amend, and follow the counsel I have given him, this knife 
or dagger, and with that he pulled a knife or dagger from under his gown, shall 
end him; and do you, Mr. Parker, set your house in order, for you shall die at 
such a time. Mr. Parker once more engaged, though very unwillingly, to acquaint 
the duke with the last message, and so did; but the duke told him to trouble him 
no farther with such messages and dreams, and told him he perceived he was 
now an old man and doted; and within a month after, meeting Mr. Parker on 
Lambeth bridge, said, Now, Mr. Parker, what say you of your dream? Who only 
returned; Sir, I wish it may never have success, &c. But within six weeks after, 
he was stabbed with a knife, according to his father’s admonition beforehand, 
and Mr. Parker died soon after he had seen the dream or vision performed. 

This relation is inserted also in the great Lord Clarendon’s History, and in Sir 
R. Baker’s Chronicle. The Lord Clarendon, in his History, vol. i. lib. i., having 
given some relations, says, that amongst others, there was one, meaning this of 
Parker, which was upon a better foundation of credit than usually such 
discourses are founded upon. And he tells us that Parker was an officer in the 
king’s wardrobe in Windsor Castle, of a good reputation for honesty and 
discretion, and then about the age of fifty years or more. This man had, in his 
youth, been bred in a school in the parish where Sir George Villiers, the father of 
the duke lived, and had been much cherished and obliged in that season of his 
age by the said Sir George, whom afterwards he never saw. About six months 
before the miserable end of the Duke of Buckingham the apparition was seen. 
After the third appearance, he made a journey to London, where the court then 
was; he was very well known to Sir Ralph Freeman, one of the masters of the 


requests, who had married a lady that was nearly allied to the duke, and was 
himself well received by him. He informed the duke with the reputation and 
honesty of the man, and Sir Ralph Freeman carried the man the next morning, by 
five of the clock, to Lambeth, according to the duke’s appointment, and there 
presented him to the duke, who received him courteously at his landing, and 
walked in conference near an hour with him, and Sir Ralph’s and the duke’s 
servants at such a distance that they heard not a word; but Sir Ralph always fixed 
his eyes on the duke, who sometimes spoke with great commotion and disorder; 
and the man told Sir Ralph in their return over the water, that when he 
mentioned those particulars that were to gain him credit, the duke’s colour 
changed, and he swore he could come to that knowledge only by the devil; for 
that those particulars were known only to himself and to one person more, who, 
he was sure, would never speak of them. So far the Lord Clarendon. 

I will now subjoin an authentic relation, which Mr. Beaumont tells us at the 
end of his book of Genii, or Familiar Spirits, printed in the year 1705, he had just 
before received from the mouth of the then Bishop of Gloucester himself. It is as 
follows, word for word:— 

Sir Charles Lee, by his first lady, had only one daughter, of which she died in 
childbirth; and when she died, her sister, the Lady Everard, desired to have the 
education of the child; and she was by her very well educated till she was 
marriageable; and a match was concluded for her with Sir William Perkins, but 
was then prevented in an extraordinary manner. Upon a Thursday night, she 
thinking she saw a light in her chamber after she was in bed, knocked for her 
maid, who presently came to her; and she asked why she left a candle burning in 
her chamber? The maid said she left none, and there was none, but what she 
brought with her at that time. Then she said it was the fire; but that the maid told 
her was quite out, and said she believed it was only a dream: whereupon she said 
it might be so, and composed herself again to sleep; but about two of the clock 
she was awakened again, and saw the apparition of a littke woman between her 
curtain and her pillow, who told her she was her mother, and that she was happy, 
and that by twelve of the clock that day she should be with her; whereupon she 
knocked again for her maid, called for her clothes, and when she was dressed, 
went into her closet, and came not out again till nine; and then brought out with 
her a letter, sealed, to her father, brought it to her aunt, the Lady Everard, told 
her what had happened, and desired that, as soon as she was dead, it might be 
sent to him; but the lady thought she was suddenly fallen mad; and thereupon 
sent presently away to Chelmsford for a physician and surgeon, who both came 
immediately, but the physician could discern no indication of what the lady 
imagined, or of any indisposition of her body; notwithstanding, the lady would 


needs have her let blood, which was done accordingly; and when the young 
woman had patiently let them do what they would with her, she desired that the 
chaplain might be called to read prayers, and when prayers were ended, she took 
her guitar and psalm book, and sat down upon a chair without arms, and played 
and sung so melodiously and admirably, that her music master, who was then 
there, admired at it; and near the stroke of twelve, she rose and sat herself down 
in a great chair with arms, and presently fetching a strong breathing or two, 
immediately expired, and was so suddenly cold as was much wondered at by the 
physician and surgeon. She died at Waltham, in Essex, three miles from 
Chelmsford; and the letter was sent to Sir Charles, at his house in Warwickshire; 
but he was so afflicted with the death of his daughter, that he came not till she 
was buried: but when he came he caused her to be taken up, and to be buried by 
her mother at Edmonton, as she desired in her letter. This was about the year one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-two or sixty-three; and this relation the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Gloucester had from Sir Charles Lee himself; and 
Mr. Beaumont printed it in his book above mentioned, from the bishop’s own 
mouth. 

The relations which I have given above, are not like the trifling accounts too 
often given of these things, and therefore causing grave ones to be ridiculed in 
common with them. They are of that nature, that, whoever attempts to ridicule 
them, will, instead of turning them into jest, become the object of ridicule 
himself. 

The first story, which has in it such amazing circumstances, and such 
uncommon and dreadful incidents concerning the butler in Ireland, is, as the 
reader sees, attested by no less a personage than an Earl of Orrery, two bishops, 
and many other noblemen and gentlemen being present and eye-witnesses of 
what the earl said. What greater testimony would the most incredulous have? 
They say such things are told for interest. What interest could an earl and many 
noblemen have in promoting such an imposture? The incredulous say, likewise, 
great and learned men delight sometimes in putting frauds upon the world, and 
after laugh at their credulity. Would a number of noble laymen choose two 
prelates to carry on such a fraud; and would two pious bishops probably 
combine with several, and some servants there present, in spreading such a 
deceit? It is past believing, and it demands the strictest of moral faith that can be 
given to the most unquestioned history that the pen of man ever wrote. 

The second story is founded, first, upon the experience of one of the most 
ingenious men of that age, Dr. Donne, and then upon the proof made by his 
friend Sir Robert Drury, who could at first scarce believe it; and shall we doubt 
the credit of men, whose company, for their credit be it spoken, a British 


ambassador was proud of gaining. 

The third story is told by Luther himself, who began the great work of the 
Reformation. 

The fourth is told by one that was a king’s public minister and told from his 
own trial of the matter, where he could have no interest in the telling it. 

The fifth is related by those great historians, the Lord Clarendon and Sir 
Richard Baker, as a truth relied upon by themselves, and fit to be credited by 
their readers. 

The sixth and last was related to Mr. Beaumont, by the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, who received the account from Sir Charles Lee himself, to whose 
granddaughter the matter happened. 

Men who will not believe such things as these, so well attested to us, and 
given us by such authorities, because they did not see them themselves, nor 
anything of the like nature, ought not only to deny the demon of Socrates, but 
that there was such a man as Socrates himself; they should not dispute the genii 
of Cesar, Cicero, Brutus, Marc Antony, but avow that there were never any such 
men existing upon earth, and overthrow all credible history whatsoever. 
Meanwhile, all men, but those who run such lengths in their fantastical 
incredulity, will, from the facts above mentioned, rest satisfied, that there are 
such things as evil and good genii, and that men have sometimes a commerce 
with them by all their senses, particularly those of seeing and hearing, and will 
not therefore be startled at the strange fragments of histories which I am going to 
relate of our young Duncan Campbell, and look upon some wonderful 
adventures which he performed by the intervention of his familiar demon or 
genius, as falsehoods, only because they are uncommon and surprising, more 
especially since they were not done in a corner, but by an open way of 
profession of a predictor of things, in the face of the metropolis of London, 
where he settled young, as will appear in the progress of his life. However, some 
people, notwithstanding all this, may allege, that though a man may have a 
genius appear to him, so as to convey into his mind, through his senses, the 
knowledge of things that are to come to pass, yet this happens but on very 
eminent and extraordinary occasions. The murder, for example, of a prime 
minister, and the favourite of a monarch, in such a manner as it was performed 
on the great Duke of Buckingham, by Felton, was a thing so uncommon, that it 
might perhaps deserve, by the permission of Heaven, an uncommon prediction; 
the others likewise are instances eminent in their way, particularly that of the 
lady Everard’s niece; for that young lady being then marriageable, and a treaty 
for that end being on foot with Sir William Perkins, the Divine Providence 
foreseeing that such a state might call away her thoughts, hitherto bent on him 


and spiritual affairs, and fix them on the trifles of this world, might perhaps 
permit her to be called by a holy mother to the state of happiness she before her 
enjoyed, lest her daughter’s mind should change, and she go into the ways of a 
sinner. But if these supereminent, these scarce and rare examples, may be 
admitted of man’s holding a conversation with the spiritualized beings of 
another world; it will, however, be far below the dignity of human reason, 
methinks, to make such large concessions to people who pretend to converse that 
wonderful way, as to allow them the credit of being able to do it upon every 
slight occasion, and every indifferent occurrence of human life. 

I cannot help acknowledging, that a man of wisdom may at first thought, make 
such an objection; but reflection will presently retract it, and the same good 
sense that taught him to make an objection so well upon the first thought, will 
teach him, upon second thoughts, to acquiesce in the answer. 

Infants may have, no doubt, the benefit of such an attending genius, as well as 
people more advanced in years; as may be seen in one of the instances, which is 
a very famous one, relating to the boy born in Prussia, who was attended by one 
constantly, from the time of his birth to his death. Besides, it is a mistake in the 
understanding to imagine, that death, which is the determination and end of life, 
is of more consequence to be known than the manner of regulating that life; for 
in reality, according to the right way of considering death, or the determination 
of a man’s life, derives its importance from the steps which he took in the due 
regulation of it; and therefore, every, the least step proper to be taken for the due 
regulation of life, is of more consequence to be known than the death of a 
person, though this at first sight carries the face of significance, and the other 
nothing better than the look of a trifle. Marriage, for example, is a step in life of 
the utmost importance, whether we consider that estate with regard to this, or the 
next world. Death is but the finishing of one person, but marriage may be the 
introducing of many into the world with happiness; it is therefore a thing of more 
importance to be known beforehand, and consequently more worthy of the 
communication of a genius, to the man with whom he conversed. Posidonius 
tells us, that a certain Rhodian dying, nominated six of his equals, and said who 
should die first, who next, and so on, and the event answered the prediction; 
why, then, though some people are apt to make a jest of it, may not a man, by the 
intervention of his good genius, tell a woman that is to have six husbands, who 
she shall have first, who next, and so on, and the event answer the prediction? If 
men of learning may acquire such knowledge as to attain to extraordinary things 
by their ordinary faculties, why may not ordinary things be taught others in this 
extraordinary way? For will anybody say that it is easier for a man to 
accommodate himself to the knowledge of a demon or genius than for a demon 


or genius to accommodate himself to the knowledge of a man? Certain it is, 
indeed, that if this good genius, that induces a man with a prophetic kind of 
science, be anything resembling a good angel, the primary end of his being 
permitted to direct mankind must consist in things relating more to their welfare 
hereafter: yet I know not why they may not sometimes inspire, or openly direct 
them in human knowledge, and in things relating to human life, so they are of a 
good tendency; more especially since such a good inspiration may be a 
counterbalance to the bad knowledge which some have been inspired with by 
evil spirits. I would not be thought to go too far in a point of this nature, and 
have, therefore, though perhaps I could say much more if I followed entirely my 
own private opinion, and would venture to introduce it here, in order to 
communicate it to others, and make it a public one, said no more on this head 
than what divines generally teach. 

But the most unexceptionable mistress, that teaches these things to be in 
nature, is experience. If we had very many people gifted this way, the 
extraordinary thing would have been become ordinary, and therefore I cannot 
help wondering that it should be so ordinary a thing for wise men themselves to 
wonder too much at things because they are extraordinary, and suspect them as 
frauds because they are uncommon. 

There has scarce been any period of time in which some person of this 
prophetic class has not existed, and has not been consulted by the greatest of 
men, and their predictions found at the long run to come true; ignorant men 
always rise to their belief of them by experience, and the most learned men 
submit their great opinions to experience, but your men of middling talents, who 
make up their want of reason with bustling obstinacy and noisy contradiction, 
have been and still continue to be their own opposers, and without discovering 
the reason for what they say, they content themselves with having the laugh on 
their sides, and barely affirming without proving, that it is a kind of ideal juggle 
and intellectual legerdemain, by which these modern predictors impose things 
upon the eye of reason, as the corporeal eye is imposed upon by sleight of hand; 
but it is a strange thing that men of such quick reason cannot give us a sample of 
the frauds. Thus, I remember to have read, I cannot tell where, the story of some 
courtiers, who, when a great artist of legerdemain was to act before the King, 
pretended to be so quick-sighted, that nothing he did should escape their 
discovery, were left by his nimble fingers in the dark, and forced at last with 
blushes to own they had no better eyes than other people. In a word, if people 
will be led by suspicions and remote possibilities of fraud and contrivance of 
such men, all historical truth shall be ended, when it consists not with a man’s 
private humour or prejudice to admit it. Now, therefore, to prove by experience 


and undeniable testimonies, that these kind of genii will submit to little offices, 
in order to bring men to greater good, I will give three or four curious passages 
that will set the reasonable reader at ease, and prepare him for reading the 
passages of Mr. Campbell’s life with pleasure, and as a fine history of wonderful 
facts, that, though they seem to surpass belief, yet ought to have his credit. 

What in nature can be more trivial than for a spirit to employ himself in 
knocking on a morning at a wainscot by the bed’s-head of a man who got drunk 
over-night, according to the way that such things are ordinarily explained? And 
yet I shall give you such a relation of this, that not even the most devout and 
precise Presbyterian will offer to call in question. For Mr. Baxter, in his 
Historical Discourse of Apparitions, writes thus:— 

There is now in London an understanding, sober, pious man, oft one of my 
hearers, who has an elder brother, a gentleman of considerable rank, who, having 
formerly seemed pious, of late years does often fall into the sin of drunkenness, 
he often lodges long together here in his brother’s house; and whensoever he is 
drunk and has slept himself sober, something knocks at his bed’s-head, as if one 
knocked on a wainscot; when they remove his bed it follows him; besides other 
loud noises, on other parts where he is, that all the house hears; they have often 
watched him, and kept his hands lest he should do it himself. His brother has 
often told it me, and brought his wife, a discreet woman, to attest it; who avers, 
moreover, that as she watched him, she has seen his shoes under the bed taken 
up, and nothing visible to touch them. They brought the man himself to me, and 
when we asked him how he dare sin again after such a warning, he had no 
excuse: but being persons of quality, for some special reason of worldly interest, 
I must not name him. 

Two things are remarkable in this instance, says Mr. Baxter. First, what a 
powerful thing temptation and fleshly concupiscence is, and what a hardened 
heart sin brings men to; if one rose from the dead to warn such sinners, it would 
not of itself persuade them. 

Secondly, says Mr. Baxter, it poses me to think what kind of spirit this is that 
has such a care of this man’s soul, which makes me hope he will recover. Do 
good spirits dwell so near us, or are they sent on such messages? or is it his 
guardian angel? or is it the soul of some dead friend that suffers? and yet, 
retaining love to him, as Dives to his brethren, would have him saved? God yet 
keeps such things from us in the dark. 

So far we have the authority of the renowned and famous Mr. Baxter, who 
makes this knocking of the spirit at the bed’s-head, though what we commonly 
call frivolous, an important errand. 

Another relation of this kind was sent to Mr. John Beaumont, whom I myself 


personally know, and which he has inserted in his Account of Genii, or Familiar 
Spirits, in a letter by an ingenious and learned clergyman of Wiltshire, who had 
given him the relation likewise before, by word of mouth. It is as follows:— 

Near eighty years since, in the parish of Wilcot, which is by Devizes, in the 
vicar’s house, there was heard for a considerable time the sound of a bell 
constantly tolling every night. The occasion was this: A debauched person who 
lived in the parish came one night very late and demanded the keys of the church 
of the vicar, that he might ring a peal, which the vicar refused to let him have, 
alleging the unseasonableness of the time, and that he should, by granting his 
desires, give a disturbance to Sir George Wroughton and his family, whose 
house adjoined the churchyard. Upon this refusal, the fellow went away in a 
rage, threatening to be revenged of the vicar, and going some time after to 
Devizes, met with one Cantle or Cantlow, a person noted in those days for a 
wizard, and he tells him how the vicar had served him, and begs his help to be 
even with him. The reply Cantle made him was this; Does he not love ringing? 
he shall have enough of it: and from that time a bell began to toll in his house, 
and continued so to do till Cantle’s death, who confessed at Fisherton gaol, in 
Sarum, where he was confined by King James during his life, that he caused that 
sound, and that it should be heard in that place during life. The thing was so 
notorious that persons came from all parts to hear it; and King James sent a 
gentleman from London on purpose to give him satisfaction concerning the truth 
of the report. Mr. Beaumont had likewise this story, as he tells, from the mouth 
of Sir George Wroughton’s own son; with this remarkable circumstance, that if 
any in the house put their heads out of the window they could not hear the 
sound, but heard it immediately again as soon as they stood in the room. 

The reader here sees that good and bad genii exercise themselves upon very 
little functions, knocking at bed’s-heads, and ringing of bells. For proof of this 
we have the testimonies of two divines, of a man of quality and probity, and the 
same Satisfaction that a learned king had, who sent to inquire into the matter; and 
after this there can be, I think, no room for doubt. 

But to carry the point still nearer home; inasmuch as I know some will leave 
no stone unturned to make the extraordinary actions which the person whose life 
I write has performed, appear impostures, and inasmuch as for this end they may 
say, that though many people may have been gifted in this extraordinary manner, 
yet not so as to make a profession of it, and therefore, from thence they take their 
suspicions, I shall in this place, to remove every nicest scruple they can have 
touching this affair, give the reader one instance of this kind likewise, before I 
proceed with my history. 

There lived not many years since a very aged gentlewoman in London, in 


Water-lane, by Fleet-street, whose name was Pight, who was endowed with a 
prophetic spirit; and the ingenious Mr. Beaumont, whom I personally knew, and 
who had a familiar genius himself, gives the world this account of her. She was 
very well known, says he, to many persons of my acquaintance now living in 
London. Among others, a gentleman, whose candour I can no way suspect, has 
told me, that he often resorted to her as to an oracle; and that as soon as he came 
into her presence, she would usually tell him, that she knew what he was coming 
for, for that she had seen his spirit for some time before; and without his saying 
anything to her, she would commonly tell him what the business was which he 
came to consult her about, and what the event of it would be; which he always 
found to fall out as she said, and many other persons now living can testify the 
like experience of her as to themselves. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I am willing to give the public one farther little 
history of the like kind with the foregoing ones, with this only difference, that if 
it be valued according to the worth the world has always attributed to the very 
ingenious person whom it concerns, it will be far the most famous of them all, 
and therefore fittest to finish this chapter, and to crown this part of the work, in 
which we are showing that persons have had a perception of genii or spirits, not 
visible at the same time to others. 

The famous Torquatus Tasso, Prince of the Italian poets, and scarce inferior to 
the immortal Virgil himself, and who seems to enjoy the intermingled gifts of 
the most accurate judgment of this Latin poet, and the more fertile and copious 
invention and fancy of the Greek one, Homer, strongly asserted his own 
experience in this kind. His life was written and published in French, anno 1692, 
by D.C.D.D.V. who, in his preface, tells us, that in what he writ he has followed 
chiefly the history given us in Italian by John Baptista Manso, a Neapolitan 
gentleman, who had been a very intimate friend to Tasso. In his life, among 
other things, he acquaints us that Tasso was naturally of that melancholic 
temperament, which has always made the greatest men, and that this 
temperament being aggravated by many hardships he had undergone, it made 
him sometimes beside himself, and that those melancholic vapours being 
despatched, he came again to himself, like those that return from fits of the 
falling sickness, his spirit being as free as before. That, near his latter end, he 
retired from the city of Naples, to his friend Manso, at Bisaccia, a small town in 
the kingdom of Naples, where Manso had a considerable estate, and passed an 
autumn there in the diversions of the season. 

And here the French author gives us an account of Tasso’s sensible perception 
of a genius, as follows:—As after these amusements, he usually retired to his 
chamber, to entertain himself there with his friend Manso, the latter had the 


opportunity to inquire into one of the most singular effects of Tasso’s 
melancholy, of this heroic melancholy, as I may call it, which raised and 
brightened his spirit, so far it was from depressing or rendering it obscure; and 
which, among the ancients, would have reasonably caused them to have ascribed 
a familiar demon to him, as to Socrates. They were often in a warm debate 
concerning this spirit, with which Tasso pretended to have so free a 
communication. I am too much your friend, said Manso to him one day, not to 
let you know what the world thinks of you concerning this thing, and what I 
think of it myself. Is it possible, that being enlightened as you are, you should be 
fallen into so great a weakness as to think you have a familiar spirit; and will you 
give your enemies that advantage, to be able to prove by your own 
acknowledgment, what they have already published to the world? You know, 
they say, you did not publish your Dialogue of the Messenger, as a fiction; but 
you would have men believe that the spirit which you make to speak there, was a 
real and true spirit; hence men have drawn this injurious consequence, that your 
studies have embroiled your imagination, so that there is made in it a confused 
mixture of the fictions of the poets, the inventions of the philosophers, and the 
doctrine of religion. 

I am not ignorant, answered Tasso, of all that is spread abroad in the world on 
account of my Dialogue; I have taken care divers times to disabuse my friends, 
both by letter and word of mouth: I prevented even the malignity of my enemies, 
as you know at the time I published my Dialogue. Men could not be ignorant 
that I composed it for the young Prince of Mantua, to whom I would explain 
after an agreeable manner, the principal mysteries of the Platonic philosophy. It 
was at Mantua itself, after my second flight from Ferrara, that I formed the idea 
of it, and I committed it to paper a little after my unfortunate return. I addressed 
it to this prince, and all men might have read in the epistle dedicatory, the 
protestation I there make, that this dialogue, being written according to the 
doctrine of the Platonics, which is not always conformable to revealed truths, 
men must not confound what I expose there as a philosopher, with what I believe 
as a Christian. This distinction is by so much the more reasonable, that at that 
time nothing extraordinary had happened to me, and I spake not of any 
apparition. This can be attested by all those with whom I lodged, or whom 
frequented in this voyage; and therefore there is no reason for confounding the 
fiction of my Dialogue with what has happened to me since. I am persuaded of 
all you say to me, replied Manso; but truly I cannot be of what you believe, at 
present, concerning yourself. Will you imagine that you are in commerce with a 
spirit? And I ask you, of what order is that spirit? Shall we place him in the 
number of the rebels, whom their pride precipitated into the abyss? or of the 


intelligences, who continued firm in faith and submission to their creator? For 
there is no mean to take in the true religion, and we must not fall into the 
extravagances of the gnomes and sylphs of the cabalists. 

Now the spirit in question cannot be a demon: you own that instead of 
inspiring you anything contrary to piety and religion, he often fortifies in you the 
maxims of Christianity: he strengthens your faith by profound reasonings, and 
has the same respect with you for sacred names and things. Neither can you say 
that it is an angel; for though you have always led a regular life, and far from all 
dissoluteness; though for some years past you have applied yourself, after a 
particular manner, to the duties of a true Christian, you will agree with me, that 
these sorts of favours are not common; that a man must have attained to a high 
degree of sanctity, and not be far from the pureness of celestial spirits, to merit a 
familiar converse, and bear a harmony with them. Believe me, there is nothing in 
all these discourses which you imagine you have with this spirit. You know, 
better than any man, those symptoms which the black humours wherewith you 
are tormented causes in you. Your vapours are the source of your visions, and 
yourself would not judge otherwise of another person to whom a like thing 
should happen; and you will come to this in your own respect also, if you will 
make a mature reflection, and apply yourself to blot out, by an effort of reason, 
these imaginations which the violence of your evil effect causes in you. You 
may have reason, replied Tasso, to think so of the things that pass in me; but as 
to myself, who have a sensible perception of them, I am forced to reason after 
another manner. If it were true that the spirit did not show himself to me, but in 
the violent assault of my vapours; if he offered to my imagination but wandering 
and confused species, without connection or due sequel; if he used to me 
frivolous reasonings, which ended in nothing; or if having begun some solid 
reasoning he broke it off on a sudden, and left me in darkness, I should believe 
with you, that all things that pass are but mere dreams and phantoms; but it is 
quite otherwise. This spirit is a spirit of truth and reason, and of a truth so 
distinct, of a reason so sublime, that he raises me often to knowledges that are 
above all my reasonings, though they appear to me no less clear; that he teaches 
me things which, in my most profound meditations, never came into my spirit, 
and which I never heard of any man, nor read in any book. This spirit, therefore, 
is somewhat of real; of whatsoever order he be, I hear him and see him, 
nevertheless for its being impossible for me to comprehend and define him. 
Manso did not yield to these facts, which Tasso would have passed for proofs; 
he pressed him with new questions, which were not without answers. Since you 
will not believe me on my word, said Tasso to him another day, after having 
well disputed, I must convince you by your own eyes, that these things are not 


pure imaginations: and the next day, conversing together in the same chamber, 
Manso perceived that, on a sudden, he fixed his eyes towards the window, and 
that he stood, as it were, immoveable; he called to him and jogged him many 
times, but instead of answering him; See there the spirit, says Tasso, at last, that 
has been pleased to come and visit me, and to entertain himself with me; look on 
him, and you will acknowledge the truth of what I say. 

Manso, somewhat surprised, cast his eyes towards the place he showed him, 
and perceived nothing but the rays of the sun passing through the glass, nor did 
he see anything in all the chamber; though he cast his eyes round it with 
curiosity, and he desired him to show him the spirit, which he looked for in vain, 
while he heard Tasso speak with much vehemency. He declares in a letter which 
he writ concerning this to the Admiral of Naples, that he really heard no other 
voice but Tasso’s own; but they were sometimes questions made by him to the 
pretended spirit, sometimes answers that he made to the pretended questions of 
the spirit, and which were couched in such admirable terms, so efficacious, 
concerning subjects so elevated, and so extraordinary, that he was ravished with 
admiration, and dared not to interrupt him. He hearkened, therefore, attentively, 
and being quite beside himself at this mysterious conversation, which ended at 
last by a recess of the spirit, as he found by the last words of Tasso; after which, 
Tasso, turning himself to him, Well, said he, are your doubts at last dissipated? 
On the contrary, answered Manso, I am more embroiled than ever; I have truly 
heard wonderful things; but you have not showed me what you promised me. 
You have seen and heard, resumed Tasso, perhaps more than he stopped 
here; and Manso, who could not recover himself of his surprise, and had his head 
filled with the ideas of this extraordinary entertainment, found himself not in a 
condition to press him farther. Meanwhile he engaged himself not to speak a 
word to any man of these things he had heard, with a design to make them 
public, though he should have liberty granted him. They had many other 
conversations concerning this matter, after which Manso owned he was brought 
to that pass, that he knew not what to think or say, only, that if it were a 
weakness in his friend to believe these visions, he much feared it would prove 
contagious to him, and that he should become at last as credulous as himself. 

Dr. Beaumont, who is still living, and with whom I have had formerly some 
acquaintance myself, has set down, among the others, this relation at large 
concerning Tasso, and gives this reason for it: Because, says the doctor, I think it 
contains a sufficient answer to what many learned friends have said to myself on 
the like occasion. 

Perhaps it may not be ungrateful to the reader, if I subjoin here the short 
eulogium writ on Tasso, by the famous Thuanas, which is as follows:— 





Torquatus Tasso died about the forty-fifth year of his age, a man of a 
wonderful and prodigious wit, who was seized with an incurable fury in his 
youth, when he lived at the court of Ferrara, and nevertheless, in lucid intervals, 
he writ many things both in verse and prose, with so much judgment, elegancy, 
and extreme correctness of style, that he turned at length that pity which many 
men had conceived for him, into an amazement; while by that fury, which, in 
others, makes their minds outrageous or dulls them, after it was over, his 
understanding became as it were more purified, more ready in inventing things, 
more acute in aptly disposing them after they were invented, and more copious 
in adorning them with choice words and weight of sentences; and that which a 
man of the soundest sense would scarce excogitate at his leisure, with the 
greatest labour and care imaginable, he, after a violent agitation of the mind set 
beside itself, naturally performed with a wonderful felicity, so that he did not 
seem struck with an alienation of mind, but with a divine fury. He that knows 
not these things, which all men know that have been in Italy, and concerning 
which himself sometimes complains, though modestly, in his writings; let him 
read his divine works, and he must necessarily conclude, either that I speak of 
another man than Tasso, or that these things were written by another man than 
Tasso. 

After having given my readers so many memorable accounts concerning the 
perception men have had in all ages, and still continue to have of genii or 
familiar spirits, by all the senses, as seeing, hearing, &c., which accounts have 
been attested by men of the greatest learning and quality, if any of them still 
remain dissatisfied, I am contented, and desire them, for their punishment, to lay 
down the book before they arrive at the more pleasant parts of it, which are yet 
to come, and not to read one tittle farther. These unbelieving gentlemen shall 
then be at liberty, according as their different spirits dictate, to ridicule me in the 
same manner as many more learned and greater men than I have been satirized, 
before my time, by persons of a like infidel temper, who would fain pass 
incredulity upon the world as wisdom; and they may, with all the freedom in 
nature, bestow upon me those merry appellations which, I very well know such 
extraordinary freethinkers imagine to belong of right, to any author, that either 
believes himself, or would possess the world with an opinion and belief, that 
there is such a thing as the holding commerce and conversation in this habitable 
world with genii, and familiar spirits. I shall only first tell them all I have to say 
to terminate the dispute between them and me. 

Those who, to give themselves the air and appearance of men of solid wisdom 
and gravity, load other men, who believe in spirits, with the titles of being men 
of folly, levity, or melancholy, are desired to learn, that the same folly, as they 


are pleased to term it, of opinion, is to be found in the greatest men of learning 
that ever existed in the universe. Let them, in order to be convinced of this, read 
Apuleius’s book, de deo Socrat.; Censorinus’s book de die Nat. c. 3; Porphyrius, 
in his book de Abstinentia; Agrippa, in his Treatise de Occult. Phil. 1. 3, c. 22, 
and also c. 21; Natalis comes in his Myth. 1. 4, c. 3; Maraviglia, in his 
Pseudomantia. Dissertation. 9 and 11, and Animadversion. 10; Plato in his 
Timeus et Cratylus; Ammianus Marcellinus’s History, book 21; Hieronimus 
Cardanus in his book de Vita Propria, c. 47; the great Kircher, in his (Edipus 
A-gyptiacus, vol. iii. p. 474; Pausanius, in Cliac. Poster.; that immortal orator, 
Cicero, lib. i. de Divinatione; lib. ii. de Natura Deorum; the Histoire 
Prodigieuse, written by Pere Amault; and a book entituled Lux e Tenebris, 
which is a collection of moder visions and prophecies in Germany by several 
persons, translated into Latin, by Jo. Amos. Comenius, printed at Amsterdam, 
1655. And if they will be at the pains of having due recourse to these quotations, 
they will find that all these men, whose learning is unquestionable, and most of 
whom have been in a firm and undisputed possession of fame for many 
centuries, have all unanimously agreed in this opinion, how foolish soever they 
may think it, that there ever was and ever would be a communication held 
between some select men and genii, or familiar spirits. I must therefore desire 
their pardon, if I rejoice to see them remain wise by themselves, and that I 
continue to be esteemed by them a fool among so much good company. 

Others out of a mere contempt of religion, or cowardly, for fear of being 
thought pusillanimous by men, turn bravos to Heaven, and laugh at every notion 
of spirits as imbibed from the nurse or imposed upon us by priests, and may top 
these lines upon us with an elegant and a convincing magisterial sneer, though 
the divine Socrates was of our opinion, and even experienced it to be true, 
having a genius himself:— 

The priests but finish what the nurse began, And thus the child imposes on the 
man. 

These bring into my mind a saying of Sir Roger L’Estrange on Seneca, which 
I must apply to Socrates; I join in opinion with a Christian heathen, while they 
remain heathen Christians. 

The third sort, out of a pretended veneration to religion and divinity, may call 
me superstitious and chimerical. To them I answer, I will continue chimerical 
and superstitious with St. Austin; who gives the same opinion in his Civitate Dei 
with Ludovicus Vives; let them be solider and more religious divines than St. 
Austin in disowning it. Thus I bid these austere critics heartily farewell; but let 
my better-natured readers go on and find a new example of this conversation 
being held with the genii by our Duncan Campbell. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A NARRATIVE OF MR. CAMPBELL’S COMING TO LONDON AND 
TAKING UPON HIM THE PROFESSION OF A PREDICTOR; TOGETHER 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF MANY STRANGE THINGS THAT CAME TO 
PASS JUST AS HE FORETOLD. 


To proceed on regularly with the life of young Duncan Campbell, I must let the 
reader know that he continued thus conversing with his little genius, as is set 
forth above in the dialogue he had with me, and predicting many things of the 
like nature, as I have described, till the year 1694, when he was just fourteen 
years of age, and then he left Scotland. 

But before I come to speak of the manner of his departure from thence, his half 
native country, inasmuch as his father was of that country, and he had his 
education there, what education he could have, being deaf and dumb. I must let 
the reader know that in the year 1692, my very good friend, Mrs. Campbell, his 
mother-in-law, died, and left him there at Edinburgh, an orphan of twelve years 
of age. 

He was, I may venture to say, the most beautiful boy of that age I ever knew; 
and the sensible reader, who considers a child of good birth, with the 
misfortunes of being deaf and dumb, left fatherless and motherless in the wide 
world, at twelve years old, without any competency for his maintenance and 
support, without any relations, in a manner, that knew him or assisted him; all 
the little fortune his father had having been lost in the civil commotions in 
Scotland, as I have related above, need not hear me describe the compassion I 
and many more had for him; because such a reader must certainly feel in his own 
bosom the same lively acts of pity and commiseration at the hearing of such a 
mishap as I had at the seeing it, or at least as I have now revived afresh within 
me at the relating it. 

However, it came so to pass, that a person of the name of Campbell, and who 
was a distant relation of the boy, though he himself was but in indifferent 
circumstances, was resolved to see him provided for one way or another, in a 
manner somewhat suitable to his condition, and till that time to take the best care 
of him himself that he was able. 

Several ladies of quality who had known his perfections, coveted to make the 


boy one of their domestics, as a page, or a playfellow to their children; for 
though he could not speak, he had such a vivacity in all his actions, such a 
sprightliness of behaviour, and such a merriment accompanying all his gestures, 
that he afforded more entertainment than the prettiest and wittiest little prattlers 
at those years are wont to do. Mr. Campbell had certainly accepted of some of 
these fortunate offers for his little cousin, which were many of them likely to 
prove very advantageous, if it had not been put in his head by some friends, 
particularly myself, that if he had a mind to dispose of the boy in that manner, 
the best way he could take would be to present him to the late Earl of Argyle, 
who for his namesake and for his father’s sake, as well as the qualifications and 
endowments of the boy, would more naturally, according to all probability, take 
a greater pleasure and delight in him, and consequently provide better for him, 
and with a more lasting care, than any other person of quality that had a sudden 
liking to him, which might change, and took him as a stranger out of a bare 
curiosity. Mr. Campbell was by these reasons overruled in the disposal of his 
little dumb prophetical cousin, as he called him, and resolved that an offer 
should be made of him to the present illustrious Duke of Argyle’s most noble 
father. But it so unfortunately happened, that the earl making very much a longer 
stay at London than was expected, Mr. Campbell, the uncle, sent our young 
Duncan Campbell, his nephew, handsomely accoutred, and with a handsome 
sum of money in his pocket, by sea, with Captain Meek of Kircaldie, to London, 
with letters of recommendation to the earl’s favour, and just a few days before 
young Duncan arrived in London, the earl was set out on his journey to his seat 
in Scotland. 

I had now left him for near three years, not having seen him since about a year 
after his mother’s death; and then coming to London, I had by mere accident an 
appointment to meet some Scotch gentlemen at the Buffalo at Charing-cross. 
There happened at that time to be a great concourse of Scotch nobility there at an 
entertainment; and one of the ladies and gentlemen passing by and seeing one of 
my friends, desired him to come in, and told him both he and his companion 
should be very welcome to partake of the diversion. The lady told him they had 
got a lovely youth, a Scotch miracle, among them, that would give us exquisite 
delight, and write down to us all the occurrences of our future lives, and tell us 
Our names upon our first appearance. The moment I heard of it, Duncan 
Campbell came into my head; but as it is a thing not rare to be met with in 
Scotland for second sighted persons to tell such things, and as the Earl of Argyle 
was in the north, I thought little Duncan had been under his protection and with 
him, and did not dream of meeting with him there; and accordingly told my 
friend, before I went in, that I believed I knew a lad in Scotland would exceed 


this in foresight, let him be as dexterous in his art as he would. 

As soon as I entered the room, I was surprised to find myself encompassed 
and surrounded by a circle of the most beautiful females that ever my eyes 
beheld. In the centre of this angelic tribe was seated a heavenly youth, with the 
most winning comeliness of aspect that ever pleased the sight of any beholder of 
either sex; his face was divinely fair, and tinged only with such a sprightly blush 
as a painter would use to colour the picture of health with, and the complexion 
was varnished over by a blooming like that of flourishing fruit, which had not 
yet felt the first nippings of an unkind and an uncivil air; with this beauty was 
joined such a smiling draught of all the features as is the result of pleasantry and 
good humour. His eyes were large, full of lustre, majestic, well set, and the soul 
shone so in them, as told the spectators plainly how great was the inward 
vivacity of his genius; the hair of his head was thick, and reclined far below his 
shoulders; it was of a fine silver colour, and hung down in ringlets like the 
curling tendrils of a copious vine. He was by the women entertained, according 
to the claim which so many perfections joining in a youth just ripening into 
manhood might lay to the benevolent dispositions of the tender sex. One was 
holding the basin of water, another washing a hand, a third with a towel drying 
his face, which another fair had greedily snatched the pleasure of washing 
before, while a fourth was disposing into order his silver hairs with an ivory 
comb, in a hand as white, and which a monarch might have been proud to have 
had so employed in adjusting the crown upon his head; a fifth was setting into 
order his cravat; a sixth stole a kiss, and blushed at the innocent pleasure, and 
mistook her own thoughts as if she kissed the angel and not the man; and they all 
rather seemed to adore than to love him, as if they had taken him not for a person 
that enjoyed the frequent gift of the second-sight, but as if he had been some 
little prophet peculiarly inspired; and while they all thus admired and wondered, 
they all consulted him as an oracle. The surprise of seeing a young man so happy 
amidst the general concurring favours of the fair, made me be for awhile lost in a 
kind of delightful amazement, and the consideration of what bliss he was 
possessed made me scarce believe my own eyes, when they told me it was 
Duncan Campbell, who I had left an unhappy orphan at Edinburgh. But so it 
was, though he was much altered in stature, being now shot up pretty fast in his 
growth since I had seen him, and having gained a kind of a fixed comportment, 
such as we may daily observe in those who are taking leave of their minority, 
and stepping into a stage of maturer life. 

The first remarkable thing I knew him do in London, being in this splendid 
company, where there were so many undoubted witnesses of quality too, that 
had ocular proof of his predictions at that public tavern: I choose to record it 


here in the first place according to its due order. It was in the year 1698. 

Among this angelical class of beauties were Dr. W—lw—d’s lady and 
daughter. Upon earth there was not sure a more beautiful creature than the 
daughter was; she was the leading light of all the sparkling tribe; and Otway’s 
character suits her exactly; for she was among ten thousand eminently fair. One 
would imagine prosperous and lucky fortune was written upon her face, and that 
nothing unhappy could be read in so fair a book; and it was therefore the 
unanimous consent of all, that by way of good omen to the rest, his predictions 
should begin to be opened luckily that day, and that therefore he should first of 
all be consulted about her. 

Accordingly, the mother, to be satisfied of his talent before she proceeded to 
any other questions, asked him in writing if he knew the young lady, her name, 
and who she was. After a little ruminating and pondering upon the matter, and 
taking an exact view of the beauty, he wrote down her name, told Mrs. W—lw— 
d she was her daughter, and that her father was a doctor. Convinced by his so 
readily telling the name and quality of persons he had never seen in his lifetime, 
that fame had not given a false character of his capacity, she proceeded in her 
questions as to her future fortune. He gazed afresh at her very eagerly for some 
time, and his countenance during that time of viewing her seemed to be ruffled 
with abundance of disturbance and perplexity. We all imagined that the youth 
was a little touched at the heart himself with what he saw, and that instead of 
telling hers, he had met in her bright eyes with his own destiny, the destiny of 
being for ever made a slave and a captive to so many powerful and almost 
irresistible charms. 

At length, after having a long debate within himself, which we thought 
proceeded from the strugglings of love and passion, he fetching a great sigh, 
which still convinced us more, took the pen and wrote to Mrs. W—lw—d, that 
he begged to be excused, and that his pen might remain as dumb and silent as his 
tongue on that affair. By this answer we concluded, one and all, that our former 
conjectures were true, and we joined in pressing him the more earnestly to 
deliver his real and sincere opinion concerning the accidents upon which the 
future fortunes of her life were to turn and depend. He showed many mighty 
reluctances in the doing it; and I have often since considered him in the same 
anguish as the late great Dr. Ratcliff, who was endeavouring by study to save a 
certain fair one, whom he loved with a vehemence of temper, and who was, as 
his reason told him, got far away beyond the reach of the art of physic to 
recover. At last he wrote in plain terms that his backwardness and unwillingness 
to tell it, arose from his wishes that her fortune would be better than his certain 
foreknowledge of it told him it would be, and begged that we would rest 


satisfied with that general answer, since it was in so particular a case, where he 
himself was a well-wisher in vain, to the lady about whom he was consulted. 
The young lady herself thinking that if she knew any disasters that were to befall 
her she might, by knowing the nature of them beforehand, and the time when 
they were likely to happen, be able, by timely prudence and forecast, to avert 
those evils, with many beseechings urged him to reveal the fatal secret. After 
many struggles to avoid it, and as many instances made to him both by mother 
and daughter for the discovery of his prescience in that point, he complied with 
very great difficulty; and blotting the paper with tears that trickled fast from his 
eyes, he gave her the lamentable scroll, containing the words that follow; viz., I 
wish it had not fallen to my lot to tell this lady, whom everybody that but once 
looks at her must admire, though they must not have leave to love, that she is not 
much longer to be possessor of that lovely face, which gains her such a number 
of adorers. The smallpox will too soon turn a ravisher, and rifle all those sweets 
and charms that might be able to vanquish a king and to subdue a conqueror of 
mighty battles. Her reign is doomed, alas! to be as short as it is now great and 
universal; I believe she has internal beauties of the mind, not the least inferior to 
those external excellences of the body; and she might, perhaps, by the power of 
her mind alone, be absolute queen of the affections of men, if the smallpox 
threatened not too surely to be her farther enemy, and, not contented to destroy 
the face, was not perversely bent to destroy the whole woman. But I want words 
to express my sorrow. I would not tell it if you did not extort the baneful secret 
from my bosom. This fair creature, whose beauty would make one wish her 
immortal, will, by the cruel means of the smallpox, give us too sudden a proof of 
her mortality. But neither the mother nor herself ought too much to repine at this, 
seeing it appears to be the decree of Providence, which is always to be 
interpreted as meant for our good, and seeing it may be the means of translating 
her the sooner only to her kindred angels, whose beauty she so much resembles 
here on earth, and to be among the lowest class of whom, is better than being the 
greatest beauty of the world here below, and wearing an imperial crown. While I 
comfort you, I cannot help the force of nature, which makes me grieve myself; 
and I only give you, because you compel me to it, so particular and so exact an 
answer to so particular and so exacting a question. 

The mother, who took the paper, was prudent enough to conceal from the 
daughter what he said; but nature would force its way, and bubbled from her 
eyes; and the daughter perceiving that, pressed hard to see it, and wept at the 
consideration that hard fate, though she knew not particularly what way, was to 
befall her. Never surely was anything so beautiful in tears, and I obtained of the 
mother to see the writing. At last, in general terms, to free her from a suspense of 


mind, it was told her that some trouble should happen to her that should diminish 
her beauty. She had courage enough to hear that misfortune with disdain, and 
crying, If that be all, I am armed, I don’t place much pride in that which I know 
age must shortly after destroy, if trouble did not do it before; and she dried up 
her tears; and, if what Mr. Bruyere says, be true, viz., that the last thing a 
celebrated woman thinks of when she dies, is the loss of her beauty, she showed 
an admirable pattern of female philosophy, in bearing such a cruel prediction 
with such unspeakable magnanimity, as exceeded even the patience of stern 
stoicism, considering she was a woman, to whom beauty is more dear than life. 

If any evil, that is impending over people’s heads, could be evaded by 
foreknowledge, or eluded by art, she had the fairest opportunity of having this 
prediction annulled, which would have been more to the satisfaction of the 
predictor than knowing it verified, than ever any woman had. Her mother was 
specifically told that the fatal distemper should be the smallpox; her father was, 
and is still, a very eminent physician; and distempers of that kind, especially, are 
much more easily prevented by care, than cured by art, and by art more easily set 
aside, when there is a timely warning given to a physician to prepare the body 
against the danger of the poison, than when the distemper has once catched hold 
of a body at unawares, when it is unpurged of any gross humours that may 
accompany it. But neither the foreknowledge and caution of the mother, nor the 
skill and wisdom of the great physician her father, were sufficient to ward off the 
approaching harm, that was written in the books of fate. Not many suns had 
finished their yearly courses, before she was forced to submit to the inevitable 
stroke of death, after the infectious and malicious malady had first ravished her 
beauty, rioted in all her sweets, and made an odious deformed spectacle of the 
charmer of mankind. The death of the daughter worked hard upon the mother’s 
bowels, and dragged her speedily after her, with a broken heart to the grave. 

This lady, whose fortune so great and so distinguished an assembly had 
chosen to hear as a happy forerunner and lucky omen of all their own, which 
were to be asked afterwards in their turns, proving so contrary to their 
expectations, already unfortunate in the prediction, and having been in tears 
about the matter, disheartened all the rest of the beauties from consulting him 
farther that day. The person who kept the tavern, by name, Mrs. Irwin, alleged 
that as some people were very fortunate, and others unfortunate upon the same 
day, so one lady might be before told a mishap one minute, and another lady all 
the prosperity in nature the very next minute following, and therefore that what 
the unfortunate lady had heard was not to be taken as ominous, or as what could 
malignantly influence the day, neither ought it to be the least hinderance to any 
who had the curiosity of being let into the secrets of time beforehand. However, 


whether the ladies were convinced or no; if she prevailed over their belief in that 
point, she could not prevail over their humour, which, though they might not 
believe the former prediction ominous to themselves, were naturally awed for 
fear of the like, peradventure, for a time, and so it was agreed, nemine 
contradicente, as a witty lady wrote it down, That no more petitions should for 
that day be presented by any of that company to his dumb, yet oracular, majesty. 
Mrs. Irwin, however, would have her way; said she did not presume to such 
honour as to call herself of that company, and that therefore she might consult 
him without breaking through the votes of the assembly. Many endeavoured to 
dissuade her, but as she was passionately fond of knowing future events; and had 
a mighty itch to be very inquisitive with the oracle about what might happen, not 
only to herself, but her posterity; it was agreed that he should have the liberty of 
satisfying her curiosity, since she presumed her fortune was sure to be so good, 
and was so forward and eager for the knowledge of it. But, alas! such is too often 
the fantastical impulse of nature unluckily depraved, that it carries us often into 
wishes of knowing, what when known we would be glad to unknow again, and 
then our memory will not let us be untaught. 

Mrs. Irwin was at that time in a pretty commodious way of business, 
everything in plenty round about her, and lived more like a person of distinction, 
that kept such a cellar of wine, open house, and a free table, than like one who 
kept a tavern. She brought in her pretty children, that were then almost babies, 
the youngest having not long been out of the nurse’s arms, or trusted to the use 
of its own legs. These children she loved as a mother should love children; they 
were the delight of her eyes all day, and the dream of her imagination all night. 
All the passions of her soul were confined to them; she was never pleased but 
when they were so, and always angry if they were crossed; her whole pride was 
centered in them, and they were clothed and went attended more like the infants 
of a princess, than of a vintner’s relict. The fortune of these was what she had 
near at heart, and of which she was so eager of being immediately apprised. Her 
impatience was proportionable to the love she had for them, and which made her 
wish to foreknow all the happiness that was like to attend them. She sat 
cheerfully down, presented one to him, and smiling, wrote the question in 
general terms, viz., is this boy to be happy or unhappy. A melancholy look once 
more spread itself all over the face of the predictor, when he read the too 
inquisitive words, and he seemed mightily to regret being asked a question, to 
which he was by his talent of foreseeing compelled to give so unwelcome an 
answer. The colour of the poor woman flushed and vanished alternately, and 
very quick, and she looked not quite like the picture of despair, but a 
disconsolate woman, with little hopes on one hand, and great doubts and dismal 


fears on the other. She professed she read great evil in the troubles of his face, 
thanked him for his good nature, told him that they all knew that though he could 
foretell he could not alter the acts and decretals of fate, and therefore desired him 
to tell her the worst; for that the misfortunes, were they never so great, would be 
less dreadful to her than remaining in the state of fear and suspension. He at last 
wrote down to her that great and unexpected and even unavoidable accidents 
would involve the whole family in new calamities, that the son she asked him 
about would have the bitterest task of hardship to go through withal, while he 
lived, and that to finish all more unhappily, he would be basely and maliciously 
brought to an untimely end, by some mortal enemy or other, but that she should 
not trouble herself so much on that head, she would never see it, for it would 
happen some years after she was departed from the world. This melancholy 
account closed up the book of predictions for that day, and put a sad stop to all 
the projected mirth and curiosity. Now I must tell the reader how and when the 
event answered the prediction. And in a few words, it was thus; poor Mrs. Irwin, 
by strange accidents, decayed in the world, and dying poor, her sons were forced 
to be put out apprentices to small trades, and the son, whom the above- 
mentioned prediction concerned, was, for stealing one cheese from a man in the 
Haymarket, severely prosecuted at the Old Bailey, and on Wednesday, the 23rd 
of December, 1713, hanged at Tyburn, with several other criminals. 

The two foregoing passages are of so tragical a nature, that it is time I should 
relieve the minds of my readers with some histories of ladies who consulted him 
with more success and advantage, to whom his predictions were very 
entertaining, when they so came to pass in their favour, the relation whereof will 
consequently be agreeable to all readers who have within them a mixture of 
happy curiosity and good nature. 

Two ladies, who were the most remarkable beauties in London, and most 
courted, turned at the same time their thoughts to matrimony; and being satiated, 
I may say wearied, with the pleasure of having continually after them a great 
number and variety of adorers, resolved each, about the same time, to make a 
choice of their several men, to whom they thought they could give most 
happiness, and from whom they might receive most. Their names, for they are 
both persons of distinction, shall be Christallina and Urbana. Christallina was a 
virgin, and Urbana a young widow. Christallina engrossed the eyes, the hearts, 
and the sighs of the whole court; and wherever she appeared, put any court lady 
out of her place, that had one before in the heart of any youth; and was the most 
celebrated toast among the beau monde. Urbana’s beauty made as terrible 
havock in the city; all the citizens’ daughters that had many admirers, and were 
in fair hopes of having husbands when they pleased themselves, as soon as 


Urbana had lost her old husband, found that they every day lost their lovers; and 
it was a general fear among the prettiest maids, that they should remain maids 
still, as long as Urbana remained a widow. She was the monopolizer of city 
affection, and made many girls, that had large stocks of suitors, bankrupts in the 
trade of courtship, and broke some of their hearts, when her charms broke off 
their amours. Well, but the day was near at hand when both the belles of the 
court and the city damsels were to be freed from the ravages which these two 
tyrants, triumphant in beauty and insolent in charms, made among the harvest of 
love. Each had seen her proper man, to whom the enjoyment of their person was 
to be dedicated for life. But it being an affair of so lasting importance, each had a 
mind to be let into the knowledge of the consequences of such a choice, as far as 
possible, before they stepped into the irrevocable state of matrimony. Both of 
them happened to take it into their heads, that the best way to be entirely 
satisfied in their curiosity, was to have recourse to the great predictor of future 
occurrences, Mr. Duncan Campbell, whose fame was at that time spread pretty 
largely about the town. Christallina and Urbana were not acquainted with each 
other, only by the report which fame had made of beauty. They came to Mr. 
Campbell’s on the same day, and both with the same resolution of keeping 
themselves concealed and under masks, that none of the company of consulters, 
who happened to be there, might know who they were. It happened that on that 
very day, just when they came, Mr. Campbell’s rooms were more than ordinarily 
crowded with curious clients of the fair sex, so that he was obliged to desire 
these two ladies, who expressed so much precaution against, and fear of having 
their persons discovered, to be contented with only one room between them, and 
with much ado they complied with the request, and condescended to sit together 
incog. Distant compliments of gesture passed between them, the dress and 
comportment of each making them appear to be persons of figure and breeding, 
and after three or four modish courtesies, down they sat, without so much as 
once opening their lips, or intending so to do. The silence between them was 
very formal and profound for near half an hour, and nothing was to be heard but 
the snapping of fans, which they both did very tunably, and with great harmony, 
and played as it were in concert. 

At last, one of the civil, well-bred mutes, happening to sneeze, the other very 
gracefully bowed, and before she was well aware, out popped the words, Bless 
you, madam. The fair sneezer returned the bow, with an—I thank you, madam. 
They found they did not know one another’s voices, and they began to talk very 
merrily together, with pretty great confidence, and they taking a mutual liking 
from conversation, so much familiarity grew thereupon instantly between them, 
that they began not only to unmask, but to unbosom themselves to one another, 


and confess alternately all their secrets. Christallina owned who she was, and 
told Urbana the beau and courtier that had her heart. Urbana as frankly declared 
that she was a widow, that she would not become the lady’s rival, that she had 
pitched upon a second husband, an alderman of the city. Just by that time they 
had had their chat out, and wished one another the pleasure of a successful 
prediction, it came to Christallina’s turn to visit the dumb gentleman, and receive 
from his pen oracular answers to all the questions she had to propose. Well, he 
accordingly satisfied her in every point she asked him about; but while she was 
about this, one of Mr. Campbell’s family going with Urbana to divert her a little, 
the widow rallied at the virgin as a fool, to imagine that she should ever make a 
conquest of the brightest spark about the court, and then let fly some random 
bolts of malice to wound her reputation for chastity. Now it became the widow’s 
turn to go and consult; and the same person of Mr. Campbell’s family in the 
mean time entertained Christallina. The maid was not behindhand with the 
widow; she rallied against the widow, represented her as sometimes a coquette, 
sometimes a lady of pleasure, sometimes a jilt, and lifted up her hands in wonder 
and amazement that Urbana should imagine so rich a man as an alderman such a 
one, should fall to her lot. Thus Urbana swore and protested that Christallina 
could never arrive at the honour of being the wife to the courtly Secretarius, let 
Mr. Campbell flatter her as he would; and Christallina vowed that Campbell 
must be a downright wizard if he foretold that such a one as Urbana would get 
Alderman Stiffrump as a husband, provided a thing so improbable should come 
to pass. 

However, it seems, Duncan had told them their own names and the names of 
their suitors, and told them farther, how soon they were both to be married, and 
that too directly to their heart’s content, as they said rejoicingly to themselves, 
and made their mutual gratulations. 

They went away each satisfied that she should have her own lover, but 
Christallina laughed at Mr. Campbell for assigning the alderman to Urbana; and 
Urbana laughed at him for promising the courtier to the arms of Christallina. 

This a pretty good figure of the tempers of two reigning toasts with regard to 
one another. 

First, their curiosity made them, from resolving to be concealed, discover one 
another wilfully; from utter strangers grow as familiar as old friends in a 
moment, swear one another to secrecy, and exchange the sentiments of their 
hearts together; and, from being friends, become envious of each other’s 
enjoying a similitude of happiness; the compliments made on either side face to 
face, were, upon the turning of the back, tured into reflections, detraction, and 
ridicule; each was a self-lover and admirer of her own beauty and merit, and a 


despiser of the other’s. 

However, Duncan Campbell, proved at last to be in the right; Urbana was 
wrong in her opinion of Christallina’s want of power over Secretarius, and 
Christallina was as much out in her opinion that Urbana would miss in her aim 
of obtaining Stiffrump; for they both proved in the right of what they thought 
with regard to their own dear single persons, and were made happy according to 
their expectations, just at the time foretold by Mr. Campbell. 

Christallina’s ill wishes did not hinder Urbana from being mistress of 
Alderman Stiffrump’s person and stock, nor did Urbana’s hinder Christallina 
from showing herself a shining bride at the Ring, in Secretarius’s gilded chariot, 
drawn by six prancers of the proud Belgian kind, with her half dozen of liveries 
with favours in their hats, waiting her return at the gate of Hyde Park. 

Both loved and both envied, but both allowed of Mr. Campbell’s 
foreknowledge. 

Having told you two very sorrowful passages, and one tolerably successful 
and entertaining; I shall now relate to you another of my own knowledge, that is 
mixed up with the grievous and the pleasant, and chequered, as it were, with the 
shade and the sunshine of fortune. 

Though there are vicissitudes in every stage of life under the sun, and not one 
ever ran continually on with the same series of prosperity; yet those conditions 
which are the most liable to the signal alterations of fortune, are the conditions 
of merchants; for professed gamesters I reckon in a manner as men of no 
condition of life at all; but what comes under the statute of vagabonds. 

It was, indeed, as the reader would guess, a worthy and a wealthy merchant, 
who was to run through these different circumstances of being. He came and 
visited our Mr. Campbell in the year 1707, he found him amidst a crowd of 
consulters; and being very eager and solicitous to know his own fortune just at 
that critical juncture of time, he begged of him, if possible, to adjourn his other 
clients to the day following, and sacrifice that one wholly to his use; which as it 
was probably more important than all the others together, so he wrote down that 
he would render the time spent about it more advantageous to Mr. Campbell; 
and, by way of previous encouragement, threw him down ten guineas as a 
retaining fee. 

Mr. Campbell, who held money in very little esteem, and valued it so much 
too little, that he has often had my reprehensions on that head, paused a little, 
and after looking earnestly in the gentleman’s face, and reading there, as I 
suppose, in that little space of time in general, according to the power of the 
second-sight, that what concerned him was highly momentous, wrote him this 
answer; That he would comply with his requests, adjourn his other clients to the 


day following, and set apart all the remnant of that, till night, for inspecting the 
future occurrences of which he had a mind to be made a master. 

There is certainly a very keen appetite in curiosity; it cannot stay for 
satisfaction, it is pressing for its necessary repast, and is without all patience: 
hunger and thirst are not appetites more vehement and more hard and difficult to 
be repressed than that of curiosity; nothing but the present now is able to allay it. 
A more expressive picture of this I never beheld than in the faces of some, and 
the murmurs and complaints of others, in that little inquisitive company, when 
the unwelcome note was given about signifying an adjournment for only twenty- 
four hours. 

The colour of a young woman there came and went a hundred times, if 
possible, in the space of two minutes; she blushed like a red rose this moment, 
and in the switch of an eyelash she was all over as pale as a white one: the suitor, 
whose name her heart had gone pit-a-pat for the space of an hour to be informed 
of from the pen of a seer, was now deferred a whole day longer; she was once or 
twice within an ace of swooning away, but he comforted her in particular, by 
telling her, though he said it only by way of jest, that the day following would be 
a more lucky day to consult about husbands than the present that she came on. 
The answer was a kind of cordial to her hopes, and brought her a little better to 
herself. 

Two others, I remember, sisters and old maids, that it seems were misers, 
women ordinarily dressed and in blue aprons, and yet, by relation, worth no less 
than two thousand pounds each, were in a peck of troubles about his going and 
leaving them unsatisfied. They came upon an inquiry after goods that were 
stolen, and they complained that by next morning at that time, the thief might be 
got far enough off, and creep into so remote a corner, that he would put it 
beyond the power of the devil and the art of conjuration to find him out and 
bring him back again. The disturbance and anxiety that was to be seen in their 
countenances was like that which is to be beheld in the face of a great losing 
gamester, when his all, his last great stake, lies upon the table, and is just 
sweeping off by another winning hand into his own hat. 

The next was a widow who bounced, because, as she pretended, he would not 
tell her what was best to do with her sons, and what profession it would be most 
happy for them to be put to; but in reality all the cause of the widow’s fuming 
and fretting, was not that she wanted to provide for her sons, but for herself; she 
wanted a second husband, and was not half so solicitous about being put in a 
way of educating those children she had already, as of knowing when she should 
be in a likelihood of getting more. This was certainly in her thoughts, or else she 
would never have flounced about in her weed, from one end of the room to the 


other, and all the while of her passion, smile by fits upon the merchant, and leer 
upon a young pretty Irish fellow that was there. The young Irishman made use of 
a little eye-language; she grew appeased, went away in quite a good humour, 
scuttled too airily down stairs for a woman in her clothes, and the reason was 
certainly that she knew the matter before, which we took notice of presently 
after: the Irishman went precipitately after her down stairs without taking his 
leave. 

But neither were the two misers for their gold, the virgin for a first husband, 
nor the widow for a second, half so eager as another married woman there was 
for the death of her spouse. She had put the question in so expecting a manner 
for a lucky answer, and with so much keen desire appearing plainly in her looks, 
that no big-bellied woman was ever more eager for devouring fruit; no young, 
hasty bridegroom, just married to a beauty, more impatient for night and 
enjoyment, than she was to know what she thought a more happy moment, the 
moment of her husband’s last agonising gasp. As her expectation was the 
greatest, so was her disappointment, too, and consequently her disorder upon his 
going and leaving her unresolved. She was frantic, raging, and implacable; she 
was in such a fury at the delay of putting off her answer to the day following, 
that in her fury she acted as if she would have given herself an answer which of 
the two should die first, by choking herself upon the spot, with the indignation 
that swelled in her stomach and rose into her throat on that occasion. It may look 
like a romance to say it, but indeed they were forced to cut her lace, and then she 
threw out of the room with great passion; but yet had so much of the enraged 
wife left, beyond the enraged woman, as to return instantly up stairs, and signify 
very calmly, she would be certain to be there next day, and beseeched earnestly 
that she might not meet with a second disappointment. 

All this hurry and bustle created a stay a little too tedious for the merchant, 
who began to be impatient himself, especially when word was brought up that a 
fresh company was come in; but Mr. Campbell was denied to them; and to put a 
stop to any more interruptions, the merchant and the dumb gentleman agreed to 
slip into a coach, drive to a tavern in the city, and settle matters of futurity over a 
bottle of French claret. 

The first thing done at the tavern, was Mr. Campbell’s saluting him upon a 
piece of paper by his name, and drinking his health. The next paper held a 
discourse of condolence for a disaster that was past long since; namely, a great 
and considerable loss that happened to his family, in the dreadful conflagration 
of the city of London. In the third little dialogue which they had together, he told 
the merchant that losses and advantages were general topics, which a person 
unskilled in that art might venture to assign to any man of his profession; it 


being next to impossible that persons who traffic should not sometimes gain, and 
sometimes lose. But, said Mr. Duncan Campbell, I will sketch out particularly, 
and specify to you some future misfortunes with which you will unavoidably 
meet; it is in your stars, it is in destiny, that you should have some trials, and 
therefore when you are forewarned, take a prudent care to be forearmed with 
patience, and by longanimity, and meekly and resignedly enduring your lot, 
render it more easy, since impatience can’t avert it, and will only render it more 
burdensome and heavy. He gave these words to the merchant; who pressed for 
his opinion that moment. By your leave, resuming the pen, said the dumb 
gentleman, in writing, we will have this bottle out first and tap a fresh one, that 
you may be warmed with courage enough to receive the first speculative onset of 
ill fortune, that I shall predict to you, with a good grace, and that may perhaps 
enable you to meet it when it comes to reduce itself into action, with a manful 
purpose and all becoming resolution. The merchant agreed to the proposal, and 
put on an air of the careless and indifferent as well as he could, to signify that he 
had no need to raise up an artificial courage from the auxiliary forces of the 
grape. But nature, when hard pressed, will break through all disguises, and not 
only notwithstanding the air of pleasantry he gave himself, which appeared 
forced and constrained, but in spite of two or three sparkling and enlivening 
bumpers, a cloud of care would ever and anon gather and shoot heavily across 
his brow, though he laboured all he could to dispel it as quickly, and to keep fair 
weather in his countenance. Well, they had cracked the first bottle, and the 
second succeeded upon the table, and they called to blow a pipe together. This 
pipe Mr. Campbell found had a very ill effect; it is certainly a pensive kind of 
instrument, and fills a mind, anything so disposed, with disturbing thoughts, 
black fumes, and melancholy vapours, as certainly as it doth the mouth with 
smoke. It plainly took away even the little sparks of vivacity which the wine had 
given before; so he wrote for a truce of firing those sort of noxious guns any 
longer, and they laid down their arms by consent, and drank off the second 
bottle. A third immediately supplied its place, and at the first glass, the opening 
of the bottle, Mr. Campbell began to open to him his future case, in the 
following words: Sir, you have now some ventures at sea from such and such a 
place, to such a value. Don’t be discomforted at the news which you certainly 
will have within three months, but it will be false at last, that they are by three 
different tempests made the prey of the great ocean, and enrich the bottom of the 
sea, the palace of Neptune. A worse storm than all these attends you at home, a 
wife who is, and will be more, the tempest of the house wherein she lives. The 
high and lofty winds of her vanity will blow down the pillars of your house and 
family; the high tide of her extravagance will roll on like a resistless torrent, and 


leave you at low water, and the ebb of all your fortunes. This is the highest and 
the most cutting disaster that is to befall you; your real shipwreck is not foreign 
but domestic; your bosom friend is to be your greatest foe, and even your 
powerful undoer for a time; mark what I say, and take courage, it shall be but for 
a time, provided you take courage; it will upon that condition be only a short and 
wholesome taste of adversity given to you, that you may relish retuming 
prosperity with virtue, and with a greater return of thanks to Him that dispenses 
it at pleasure to mankind. Remember, courage and resignation is what I advise 
you to; use it, as becomes you, in your adversity, and believe that as I foretold 
that adversity, so I can foretell a prosperity will again be the consequence of 
those virtues; and the more you feel the one ought not to cast you down, but 
raise your hopes the more, that he who foretold you that so exactly, could 
likewise foretell you the other. The merchant was by this put into a great 
suspense of mind, but somewhat easier by the second prediction being annexed 
so kindly to the first fatal one. They crowned the night with a flask of Burgundy, 
and then parting, each went to their respective homes. 

The reader may perchance wonder how I, who make no mention of my being 
there, as in truth I was not at the tavern, should be able to relate this as of my 
own knowledge; but if he pleases to have patience to the end of the story, he will 
have entire satisfaction in that point. 

About half a year after, the merchant came again, told him that his prediction 
was too far verified, to his very dear cost, and that he was now utterly undone, 
and beyond any visible means of a future recovery, and doubting lest the other 
fortunate part of the prediction was only told him by way of encouragement, for 
groundless doubts and fears always attend a mind implunged in melancholy, 
besought him very earnestly to tell him candidly and sincerely if there was no 
real prospect of good, and rid him at once of the uneasiness of such a suspension 
of thought; But pray too, said he, with all the vehemence of repeated 
expostulation, satisfy me if there are any farther hopes on this side the grave? 

To this Duncan Campbell made a short, but a very significant reply in writing. 
May the heavens preserve you from a threatening danger of life. Take care only 
of yourself, great and mighty care; and if you outlive Friday next, you will yet be 
great and more fortunate than ever you was in all the height of your former most 
flourishing space of life. He coloured inordinately when Duncan Campbell said 
Friday, and conjured him to tell him as particularly as he could what he meant by 
Friday. He told him he could not particularise any farther, but that great danger 
threatened him that day; and that without extraordinary precaution it would 
prove fatal to him, even to death. He shook his head, and went away in a very 
sorrowful plight. Friday past, Saturday came, and on that very Saturday morning 


came likewise the joyful tidings, that what ventures of his were given over for 
lost at sea, were all come safe into the harbour. He came the moment he received 
those dispatches from his agent, to Mr. Duncan Campbell’s apartment, embraced 
him tenderly, and saluted him with much gladness of heart, before a great 
roomful of ladies, where I happened to be present at that time; crying out in a 
loud voice, before he knew what he said, that Mr. Campbell had saved his life, 
that Friday was his birthday, and he had intended with a pistol to shoot himself 
that very day. The ladies thought him mad; and he, recovered from his ecstacy, 
said no more, but sat down, till Mr. Campbell dismissed all his clients; and then 
we three went to the tavern together, where he told me the whole little history or 
narrative, just as is above related. 

The fame which Mr. Duncan Campbell got by the foregoing, and several other 
predictions of the like kind, was become very large and extensive, and had 
spread itself into the remotest corners of this metropolis. The squares rung with 
it, it was whispered from one house to another through the more magnificent 
streets, where persons of quality and distinction reside; it catched every house in 
the city, like the news of stock from Exchange-alley; it run noisily through the 
lanes and little thoroughfares where the poor inhabit; it was the chat of the tea- 
table, and the babble of the streets; and the whole town, from the top to the 
bottom, was full of it. Whenever any reputation rises to a degree like this, let it 
be for what art or accomplishment, or on what account soever it will, malice, 
envy, and detraction, are sure to be the immediate pursuers of it with full mouth, 
and to hunt it down if possible, with full cry. Even the great Nostradamus, 
though favoured by kings and queens, which always without any other reason 
creates enemies, was not more pursued by envy and detraction for his 
predictions in Paris, and throughout France, than our Duncan Campbell was in 
London, and even throughout England. Various, different, and many were the 
objections raised to blot his character and extenuate his fame, that when one was 
confuted another might not be wanting to supply its place, and so to maintain a 
course and series of backbiting, according to the known maxim, Throw dirt, and 
if it does not stick, throw dirt continually, and some will stick. 

Neither is there any wonder; for a man, that has got applauders of all sorts and 
conditions, must expect condemners and detractors of all sorts and conditions 
likewise. If a lady of high degree, for example, should say smiling, though really 
thinking absolutely what she says, for fear of being thought over-credulous: 
Well, I vow, some things Mr. Campbell does are surprising after all; they would 
be apt to incline one to a belief that he is a wonder of a man; for one would 
imagine the things he does impossible: why, then, a prude, with an assumed, 
supercilious air and a scornful tihee, would, in order to seem more wise than she 


was, reply; Laud, madam, it is more a wonder to me that you can be imposed 
upon so. I vow to Gad, madam, I would as soon consult an almanack maker, and 
pin my faith upon what he pricks down; or believe, like my creed, in the cross 
which I make upon the hand of a gipsy. Lard, madam, I assure your la’ship he 
knows no more than I do of you. I assure you so, and therefore believe me. He 
has it all by hearsay. If the lady that believed it, should reply, that if he had 
notice of every stranger by hearsay he must be a greater man than she suspected, 
and must keep more spies in pay than a prime minister; the prude’s answer 
would be with a loud laugh, and giggling out these words; Lard, madam, I assure 
you nothing can be more easy; and so take it for granted. Because she was 
inclined to say so, and had the act of wisdom on her side, forsooth, that she 
appeared hard of belief, which some call hard to be put upon, and the other lady 
credulous, which some though believing upon good grounds are called, and so 
thought, foolish; the prude’s answer would be thought sufficient and convincing. 

Thus malice and folly, by dint of noise and impudence, and strong though 
empty assertions, often run down modesty and good sense. Among the common 
people it is the same, but only done in a different manner. For example, an 
ordinary person that had consulted, might say, as he walked along, there goes the 
dumb gentleman who writes down any name of a stranger at first sight. Steps up 
a blunt fellow, that takes stubbornness for sense, and says, That is a confounded 
lie; he is a cheat and an impostor, and you are one of his accomplices; he will tell 
me my name, I suppose, if you tell it him first: he is no more dumb than I am; he 
can speak and hear as well as us; I have been with those that say they have heard 
him; I wish I and two or three more had him in our stable, and I warrant you 
with our cartwhips we would lick some words out of his chaps, as dumb as you 
call him. I tell you it is all a lie, and all a bite. If the other desires to be convinced 
for himself by his own experience, the rougher rogue, who perhaps has stronger 
sinews than the other, answers, If you lie any farther I will knock you down; and 
so he is the vulgar wit, and the mouth of the rabble-rout, and thus the detraction 
spreads below with very good success, as it does above in another kind. 

As there are two comical adventures in his life, which directly suit and 
correspond with the foregoing reflections, this seems the most proper place to 
insert them in. The first consists of a kind of mob-way of usage he met with 
from a fellow who got to be an officer in the army, but by the following 
behaviour will be found unworthy of the name and the commission. 

In the year 1701, a lady of good quality came and addressed herself to him 
much after the following manner. She told him she had choice of lovers, but 
preferred one above the rest; but desired to know his name, and if she made him 
her choice what would be the subsequent fate of such a matrimony. Mr. Duncan 


Campbell very readily gave her down in writing this plain and honest reply; That 
of all her suitors she was most inclined to a captain, a distinguished officer, and 
a great beau, naming his name, and one that had a great many outward, engaging 
charms, sufficient to blind the eyes of any lady that was not thoroughly 
acquainted with his manner of living. He therefore assured her, and thought 
himself bound, being conjured so to do, having received his fee, though there 
was danger in such plain and open predictions, that he was a villain and a rogue 
in his heart, a profligate gamester, and that if she took him to her bed, she would 
only embrace her own ruin. The lady’s woman, who was present, being in fee 
with the captain, resolving to give intelligence, for fear the officer, her so good 
friend, should be disappointed in the siege, slily shuffled the papers into her 
pocket, and made a present of them to the military spark. Fired with indignation 
at the contents, he vowed revenge; and in order to compass it, conspires with his 
female spy about the means. In fine, for fear of losing the lady, though he 
quarrelled with Duncan Campbell, a method was to be found out how to secure 
her by the very act of revenge. At last it was resolved to discover to her, that he 
had found out what she had been told by Mr. Campbell, but the way how he had 
been informed was to remain a secret. He did do so, and ended his discovery 
with these words:—I desire, madam, that if I prove him an impostor, you would 
not believe a word he says. The lady agreed to so fair a proposal. Then the 
captain swore that he himself would never eat a piece of bread more till he had 
made Mr. Campbell eat his words; nay, he insisted upon it that he would bring 
him to his tongue, and make him own by word of mouth, that what he had 
written before was false and calumnious. To which the lady answered again, that 
if he performed what he said, she would be convinced. This brave, military man, 
however, not relying upon his own single valour and prowess, to bring about so 
miraculous a thing as the making a person that was dumb to speak, he took with 
him for this end three lusty assistants to combine with him in the assassination. 
The ambuscade was settled to be at the Five Bells tavern, in Wych-street, in the 
Strand. After the ambush was settled with so much false courage, the business of 
decoying Mr. Campbell into it was not practicable any other way than by 
sending out false colours. The lady’s woman, who was by her own interest tied 
fast to the interests of the beau, was to play the trick of Delilah, and betray this 
deaf and dumb Samson, as he will appear to be a kind of one in the sequel of the 
story, into the hands of these Philistines. She smooths her face over with a 
complimenting lie from her mistress to Mr. Campbell, and acted her part of 
deceit so well, that he promised to follow her to the Five Bells with all haste; and 
so she scuttled back to prepare the captain, and to tell him how lucky she was in 
mischief; and how she drew him out by smiles into perdition. The short of the 


story is, when they got him in among them, they endeavoured to assassinate him; 
but they missed of their aim; yet it is certain they left him in a very terrible and 
bloody condition; and the captain went away in as bad a plight as the person was 
left in, whom he assaulted so cowardly with numbers, and to such disadvantage. 
I was sent for to him upon this disaster, and the story was delivered to me thus, 
by one of the drawers of the tavern, when I inquired into it. They began to banter 
him, and speaking to him as if he heard, asked him if he knew his own fortune; 
they told him it was to be beaten to death. This was an odd way of addressing a 
deaf and dumb man. They added, they would make him speak before they had 
done. The boy seeing he made no reply, but only smiled, thought what passed 
between them was a jest with an old acquaintance, and withdrew about his 
business. The door being fastened, however, before they began the honourable 
attack, they vouchsafed to write down their intent in the words above mentioned, 
which they had uttered before to make sure that he should understand their 
meaning, and what this odd way of correction was for. All the while the maid 
who had brought him into it was peeping through a hole and watching the event, 
as appears afterwards. Mr. Campbell wrote them the following answer, viz., That 
he hoped for fair play, that he understood beargarden as well as they; but if a 
gentleman was amongst them he would expect gentlemanly usage. The rejoinder 
they made to this, consisted, it seems, not of words but of action. The officer in 
conjunction with another ruffian, one of the strongest of the three he had 
brought, commenced the assault. As good luck would have it, he warded off 
their first blows, it seems, with tolerable success, and a wine quart pot standing 
upon the table, Duncan took to his arms, and at two or three quick blows, well 
managed, and close laid in upon the assailants, felled them both to the ground. 
Here it was that the maid discovered her knowledge of it, and privity to the plot 
to the whole house; for she no sooner sees the famous leader, the valiant captain, 
lie sprawling on the floor with bleeding temples, but she shrieked out with all the 
voice she could exert, Murder, murder, murder! Alarmed at this outcry, the 
master and all the attendants of the tavern scampered up stairs, burst into the 
room, and found Duncan Campbell struggling with the other two, and the quart 
pot still fast clenched in his hand, which they were endeavouring to wrench from 
him. The drawers rescued him out of their hands, and inquired into the matter. 
The maid in a fright confessed the whole thing. The officer and his associate 
rubbed their eyes as recovering from a stunning sleep, reeled as they went to 
rise, paid the reckoning and slunk pitifully away; or, as the rakes’ term for it is, 
they brushed off, and for all their odds had the worst of the lay. I, who had some 
authority with Mr. Campbell, by reason of my years, and the strict acquaintance 
I had with his mother, when I came and found him in that pickle, and had the 


whole relation told to me by the people of the house, though I could not forbear 
pitying him within my own mind, took upon me to reprehend him, and told him 
that these hardships would by Providence be daily permitted to fall upon him, for 
he met with them twenty times, while he continued in that irregular way of 
living and spending his time, that might be so precious to himself and many 
others, in drunkenness and debauchery; and I think the lessons I wrote down to 
him upon that head, though a little severe just at that juncture, were, 
notwithstanding, well timed, and did, as I guessed they would, make a more 
solid impression in him than at any other. In all these scuffles, whether it is that 
being deaf and dumb an affront works deeper upon a man, and so renders him 
far more fierce or resolute, it must be said, that, though nature has been kind in 
making him very strong, robust, and active withal, yet he has bore some shocks, 
one would imagine, beyond the strength of a man, having sometimes got the 
better of five or six ruffians in rencounters of the like kind. 

The next banter he met with was in a gentler way, from an unbelieving lady, 
and yet she came off with very ill success, and the banter turned all upon herself 
in the end. 

A lady of distinction, whose name shall therefore be concealed in this place, 
came with two or three of her special friends, who took her for the most merry, 
innocent, spotless virgin upon earth, and whose modesty was never suspected in 
the least by her relations or servants that were nearest about her; after having 
rallied Mr. Campbell with several frivolous questions, doubting his capacity, and 
vexing and teasing him with gay impertinences beyond all patience, was by him 
told, that he did not take fees in his profession to be made a jest of like a 
common fortuneteller, but to do real good to those who consulted him, as far as 
he was able by his predictions; that he was treated with more respect by persons 
of a higher condition, though her own was very good, and so offered her guinea 
back again with a bow and a smile. She had a little more generosity of spirit than 
not to be a little nettled at the proffer she had caused by so coarse an usage. She 
affected appearing grave a little, and told him she would be serious for the 
future, and asked him to set down her name, which she had neglected before, to 
ask other questions that were nothing to the purpose. He promised to write it 
down, but pausing a little longer than ordinary about it, she returned to her 
former way of uncivil merriment and ungallant raillery. She repeated to him in 
three or four little scraps of paper, one after another, as fast as she could write 
them, the same words, viz., That he could not tell her name, nor whether she was 
maid, wife, or widow; and laughed as if she would split her sides, triumphing to 
the rest of her companions over his ignorance and her own wit, as if she had 
posed him, and put him to an entire stand. But see what this overweening 


opinion of security ended in: the man of the second-sight was not to be so easily 
baffled. Vexed at being so disturbed, and coming out of his brown study, he 
reaches the paper and begins to write. Now it was the lady’s turn to suffer, she 
had deserved hearty punishment, and it came into her hands with the note, to a 
degree of severity, as you will perceive by the contents of it just now. She read 
it, and swooning away, dropped from her chair. The whole room being in a 
bustle, I, that was in the outward chamber, ran in: while Mr. Campbell was 
sprinkling water in her face, a lady snatched up the note to read it, at which he 
seemed mightily displeased; I, therefore, who understood his signs, recovered it 
out of her hands by stratagem, and ran to burn it, which I did so quick that I was 
not discovered in the curiosity which I must own I satisfied myself in by reading 
it first; a curiosity raised too high by so particular an adventure, to be overcome 
in so little a time of thought, as I was to keep it in my hands, and so I came by 
the knowledge of it myself, without being informed by Mr. Campbell. This 
shows how a sudden curiosity, when there is not time given to think and correct 
it, May overcome a man as well as a woman; for I was never over-curious in my 
life, and though I was pleased with the oddness of the adventure, I often blushed 
to myself since for the unmanly weakness of not being able to step with a note 
from one room to another to the fireside, without peeping into the contents of it. 
The contents of it were these: Madam since you provoke me, your name is ; 
You are no widow, you are no wife, and yet you are no maid; you have a child at 
nurse at such a place, by such a gentleman, and you were brought to bed in 
Leicestershire. The lady, convinced by this answer of his strange and mystical 
power, and pleased with his civility in endeavouring to conceal from others the 
secret, after so many repeated provocations, though she showed great disorder 
for that day, became one of his constant attenders some time after, and would not 
take any step in her affairs without his advice, which she often has said since, 
she found very much to her advantage. She was as serious in her dealings with 
him afterwards, and improved by being so, as she was gay and turbulent with 
him before, and smarted for it. In fine, she was a thorough convert, and a votary 
of his; and the only jest she used afterwards to make, concerning him, was a civil 
witticism to his wife; to whom she was wont, every now and then, smiling, to 
address herself after this manner: Your husband, madam, is a devil, but he is a 
very handsome and a very civil one. 

Not long after this came another lady, with a like intent, to impose upon him; 
and was resolved, as she owned, to have laughed him to scorn if she had 
succeeded in her attempt. She had very dexterously dressed herself in her 
woman’s habit, and her woman in her own; her footman squired the new-made 
lady in a very gentlemanly dress, hired for the purpose of a disguise, from 





Monmouth-street. The strange and unknown masqueraders entered Mr. 
Campbell’s room with much art. The fellow was by nature of a clean make, and 
had a good look, and from following a genteel master when he was young, 
copied his gait a little, and had some appearance of a mien, and a tolerable good 
air about him. But this being the first time of his being so fine, and he a little 
vain in his temper, he over-acted his part; he strutted too much; he was as fond 
of his ruffles, his watch, his sword, his cane, and his snuff box, as a boy of being 
newly put into breeches; and viewed them all too often to be thought the 
possessor of any such things long. The affectation of the chambermaid was 
insufferable; she had the toss of the head, the jut of the bum, the sidelong leer of 
the eye, the imperious look upon her lady, now degraded into her woman, that 
she was intolerable, and a person without the gift of the second-sight would have 
guessed her to have been a pragmatical upstart, though it is very probable that 
during that time she fancied herself really better than her mistress; the mistress 
acted her part of maid the best; for it is easier for genteel modesty to act a low 
part, than for affected vanity to act a high one. She kept her distance like a 
servant, but would, to disguise things the better, be every now and then pert, 
according to their way, and give occasion to be chid. But there is an air of 
gentility inborn and inbred to some people; and even when they aim to be 
awkward a certain grace will attend all their minutest actions and gestures, and 
command love, respect, and veneration. I must therefore own that there was not 
need of a man’s being a conjuror to guess who ought to be the lady and who the 
maid; but to know who absolutely was the lady, and who was the maid did 
require that skill. For how many such real ladies have we that are made so from 
such upstarts, and how many genteel waiting-women of great descent that are 
born with a grace about them, and are bred to good manners. Mr. Campbell’s art 
made him positive in the case; he took the patches from the face of the maid, and 
placed them on the mistress’s; he pulled off her hood and scarf, and gave it the 
lady, and taking from the lady her riding-hood, gave it the maid in exchange; for 
ladies at that time of day were not entered into that fashion of cloaking 
themselves. Then he wrote down that he should go out, and ought to send his 
maid in to undress them quite, and give the mistress her own clothes and the 
maid hers and with a smile wrote down both their names, and commended her 
contrivance; but after that it was remarked by the lady that he paid her less 
respect than she expected, and more to her footman, who was in gentleman’s 
habit, whom he took by his side, and told a great many fine things; whereas he 
would tell the lady nothing farther. The lady nettled at this, wrote to him that she 
had vanity enough to believe that she might be distinguished from her maid in 
any dress, but that he had shown his want of skill in not knowing who that 


gentleman was. Mr. Campbell told her her mistake in sharp terms; and begging 
her pardon, assured her he knew several chambermaids as genteel and as well- 
born as her, and many mistresses more awkward and worse born than her maid; 
that he did not go therefore by the rule of guess and judging what ought to be, 
but by the rule of certainty and the knowledge of what actually was. She, 
however, unsatisfied with that answer, perplexed him mightily to know who the 
man was. He answered, he would be a great man. The lady laughed scornfully, 
and said she wanted to know who he was, not what he would be. He answered 
again, he was her footman, but that she would have a worse. She grew warm, 
and desired to be informed, why, since he knew the fellow’s condition, he 
respected her so little and him so much, and accused him of want of practising 
manners, if he had not want of knowledge. He answered, Madam, since you will 
be asking questions too far, this footman will advance himself to the degree of a 
gentleman, and have a woman of distinction to his wife; while you will degrade 
yourself by a marriage to be the wife of a footman; his ambition is laudable, your 
condescension, mean, therefore I give him the preference; I have given you fair 
warning and wholesome advice, you may avoid your lot by prudence; but his 
will certainly be what I tell you. 

This coming afterwards to pass exactly as was predicted, and his disappointing 
so many that had a mind to impose upon him, has rendered him pretty free from 
such wily contrivances since, though now and then they have happened, but still 
to the mortification and disappointment of the contrivers. But as we have not 
pretended to say, with regard to these things, that he has his genius always at his 
elbow or his beck, to whisper in his ear the names of persons, and such little 
constant events as these; so, that we may not be deemed to give a fabulous 
account of his life and adventures, we think ourselves bound to give the reader 
an insight into the particular power and capacity which he has for bringing about 
these particular performances, especially that of writing down names of 
strangers at first sight, which I don’t doubt will be done to the satisfaction of all 
persons who shall read the succeeding chapter, concerning the gift of the second- 
sight. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CONCERNING THE SECOND-SIGHT. 


Mr. Martin lately published a book, entituled, A Description of the Western Isles 
of Scotland, called by the ancient geographers, Hebrides. It contains many 
curious particulars relating to the natural and civil history of those islands, with a 
map of them; and in his preface he tells us that, perhaps, it is peculiar to those 
isles that they have never been described, till now, by any man that was a native 
of the country, or had travelled them, as himself has done; and in the conclusion 
of the said preface he tells us, he has given here such an account of the second- 
sight as the nature of the thing will bear, which has always been reckoned 
sufficient among the unbiassed part of mankind; but for those that will not be 
satisfied, they ought to oblige us with a new scheme, by which we may judge of 
matters of fact. The chief particulars he has given us concerning the second- 
sight, are here set down by way of abstract or epitome, that they may not be too 
tedious to the reader. 

1. In the second-sight, the vision makes such a lively impression on the seers, 
that they neither see nor think of anything else but the vision as long as it 
continues, and then they appear pensive or jovial, according to the object which 
was presented to them. 

2. At the sight of a vision the eyelids of the person are erected, and the eyes 
continue staring till the object vanish, as has often been observed by the author 
and others present. 

3. There is one in Skye, an acquaintance of whom observed, that when he sees 
a vision, the inner part of his eyelids turns so far upwards, that, after the object 
disappears, he must draw them down with his fingers, and sometimes employs 
others to draw them down, which he finds to be much the easier way. 

4. The faculty of the second-sight does not lineally descend in a family, as 
some imagine; for he knows several parents that are endowed with it, but not 
their children, and so on the contrary; neither is it acquired by any previous 
compact; and after a strict inquiry, he could never learn from any among them 
that this faculty was communicable any way whatsoever. 

Note. That this account is differing from the account that is given by Mr. 
Aubrey, a gentleman of the Royal Society; and I think Mr. Martin’s reason here 


against the descent of this faculty from parents to children is not generally 
conclusive. For though he may know parents endowed with it and not children, 
and so vice versa, yet there may be parents who are endowed with it, being 
qualified, as Mr. Aubrey has said, viz., both being second-sighted, or even one to 
an extraordinary degree, whose children may have it by descent. And as to this 
faculty being any otherwise communicable, since the accounts differ, I must 
leave it to a farther examination. 

5. The seer knows neither the object, time, nor place of a vision before it 
appears; and the same object is often seen by different persons living at a 
considerable distance from one another. The true way of judging as to the time 
and circumstance of an object, is by observation; for several persons of 
judgment, without this faculty, are more capable to judge of the design of a 
vision, than a novice that is a seer. As an object appears in the day or night, it 
will come to pass sooner or later accordingly. 

6. If an object be seen early in the morning, which is not frequent, it will be 
accomplished in a few hours afterwards; if at noon, it will commonly be 
accomplished that very day; if in the evening, perhaps that night; if after candles 
be lighted, it will be accomplished that night; it is later always in 
accomplishment by weeks, months, and sometimes years, according to the time 
of the night the vision is seen. 

7. When a shroud is perceived about one, it is a sure prognostic of death; the 
time is judged according to the height of it about the person; for if it be not seen 
above the middle, death is not to be expected for the space of a year, and perhaps 
some months longer; and as it is frequently seen to ascend higher towards the 
head, death is concluded to be at hand in a few days, if not hours, as daily 
experience confirms. Examples of this kind were shown the author, when the 
persons, of whom the observations were made, enjoyed perfect health. 

There was one instance lately of a prediction of this kind, by a seer that was a 
novice, concerning the death of one of the author’s acquaintance; this was 
communicated to a few only, and with great confidence; the author being one of 
the number, did not in the least regard it, till the death of the person, about the 
time foretold, confirmed to him the certainty of the prediction. The foresaid 
novice is now a skilful seer, as appears from many late instances; he lives in the 
parish of St. Mary’s, the most northern in Skye. 

8. If a woman be seen standing at a man’s left hand, it is a presage that she 
will be his wife, whether they are married to others, or unmarried, at the time of 
the apparition. If two or three women are seen at once standing near a man’s left 
hand, she that is next him will undoubtedly be his wife first, and so on, whether 
all three, or the man, be single or married at the time of the vision; of which 


there are several late instances of the author’s acquaintance. It is an ordinary 
thing for them to see a man, that is to come to the house shortly after; and though 
he be not of the seer’s acquaintance yet he not only tells his name, but gives such 
a lively description of his stature, complexion, habit, &c., that upon his arrival he 
answers the character given of him in all respects. If the person so appearing be 
one of the seer’s acquaintance, he can tell by his countenance whether he comes 
in good or bad humour. The author has been seen thus, by seers of both sexes, at 
some hundreds of miles’ distance; some that saw him in this manner had never 
seen him personally, and it happened according to their visions, without any 
previous design of his to go to those places, his coming there being purely 
accidental; and in the nineteenth page of his book he tells us, that Mr. Daniel 
Morrison, a minister, told him, that upon his landing in the island Rona, the 
natives received him very affectionately, and addressed themselves to him with 
this salutation; God save you, Pilgrim! you are heartily welcome here, for we 
have had repeated apparitions of your person amongst us; viz., after the manner 
of the second-sight. 

9. It is ordinary with them to see houses, gardens, and trees, in places void of 
all three, and this in process of time used to be accomplished; of which he gives 
an instance in the island of Skye. 

10. To see a spark of fire fall upon one’s arm, or breast, is a forerunner of a 
dead child to be seen in the arms of those persons, of which there are several 
fresh instances. 

To see a seat empty at the time of one’s sitting in it, is a presage of that 
person’s death quickly after. 

When a novice, or one that has lately obtained the second-sight, sees a vision 
in the night-time without doors, and comes near a fire, he presently falls into a 
swoon. 

Some find themselves, as it were, in a crowd of people, having a corpse, 
which they carry along with them; and after such visions the seers come in 
sweating, and describe the people that appeared; if there are any of their 
acquaintance among them, they give an account of their names, and also of the 
bearers. But they know nothing concerning the corpse. 

All those that have the second-sight, do not always see these visions at once, 
though they are together at the time; but if one, who has this faculty, designedly 
touch his fellow seer, at the instant of a vision’s appearing, then the second sees 
it as well as the first. 

11. There is the way of foretelling death by a cry, that they call taisk, which 
some call a wraith, in the lowland. They hear a loud cry without doors, exactly 
resembling the voice of some particular person, whose death is foretold by it, of 


which he gives a late instance, which happened in the village Rigg, in Skye isle. 

12. Things are also foretold by smelling, sometimes, as follows: Fish or flesh 
is frequently smelt in the fire, when at the same time neither of the two are in the 
house, or, in any probability, like to be had in it for some weeks or months. This 
smell several persons have who are endued with the second-sight, and it is 
always accomplished soon after. 

13. Children, horses, and cows, have the second-sight, as well as men and 
women advanced in years. 

That children see it, it is plain, from their crying aloud at the very instant that a 
corpse or any other vision appears to an ordinary seer; of which he gives an 
instance in a child when himself was present. 

That horses likewise see it is very plain, from their violent and sudden 
starting, when the rider, or seer in company with them, sees a vision of any kind 
by night or day. It is observable of a horse, that he will not go forward that way, 
till he be led about at some distance from the common road, and then he is ina 
sweat; he gives an instance of this in a horse in the Isle of Skye. 

That cows have the second-sight appears from this; that if a woman milking a 
cow happens to see a vision by the second-sight, the cow runs away in a great 
fright at the same time, and will not be pacified for some time after. 

In reference to this, Paracelsus, tom. ix. |. de arte presagd, writes thus; 
“Horses also have their auguries, who perceive, by their sight and smell, 
wandering spirits, witches, and spectres, and the like things; and dogs both see 
and hear the same.” 

Here in the next place the author answers objections that have lately been 
made against the reality of the second-sight. 

First, it is objected, that these seers are visionary and melancholy people, who 
fancy they see things that do not appear to them or anybody else. 

He answers, the people of these isles, and particularly the seers, are very 
temperate, and their diet is simple and moderate in quantity and quality; so that 
their brains are not, in all probability, disordered by undigested fumes of meat or 
drink. Both sexes are free from hysteric fits, convulsions, and several other 
distempers of that sort. There are no madmen among them, nor any instance of 
self-murder. It is observed among them, that a man drunk, never has a vision of 
the second-sight; and he that is a visionary would discover himself in other 
things as well as in that; nor are such as have the second-sight, judged to be 
visionaries by any of their friends or acquaintance. 

Secondly, it is objected, that there are none among the learned able to oblige 
the world with a satisfactory account of these visions; therefore they are not to 
be believed. 


He answers, if everything of which the learned are not able to give a 
satisfactory account, shall be condemned as false and impossible, we shall find 
many other things, generally believed, which must be rejected as such. 

Thirdly, it is objected, that the seers are impostors, and the people who believe 
them are credulous, and easy to be imposed upon. 

He answers, the seers are generally illiterate, and well-meaning people, and 
altogether void of design; nor could he ever learn that any of them made the least 
gain of it; neither is it reputable among them to have that faculty; beside, the 
people of the Isles are not so credulous as to believe an impossibility, before the 
thing foretold be accomplished; but when it actually comes to pass, afterwards it 
is not in their power to deny it, without offering violence to their senses and 
reason; beside, if the seers were deceivers, can it be reasonable to imagine that 
all the islanders, who have not the second-sight, should combine together and 
offer violence to their understandings and senses, to force themselves to believe 
a lie from age to age? There are several persons among them, whose birth and 
education raise them above the suspicion of concurring with an imposture 
merely to gratify an illiterate and contemptible sort of persons. Nor can a 
reasonable man believe, that children, horses, and cows, could be engaged in a 
combination to persuade the world of the reality of a second-sight. 

Every vision that is seen comes exactly to pass according to the rules of 
observation, though novices and heedless persons do not always judge by those 
rules; concerning which he gives instances. 

There are visions seen by several persons, in whose days they are not 
accomplished; and this is one of the reasons why some things have been seen, 
that are said never to have come to pass; and there are also several visions seen, 
which are not understood till they are accomplished. 

The second-sight is not a late discovery, seen by one or two in a corner, or a 
remote isle; but it is seen by many persons of both sexes, in several isles, 
separated about forty or fifty leagues from one another; the inhabitants of many 
of these isles never had the least converse by word or writing; and this faculty of 
seeing visions having continued, as we are informed by tradition, ever since the 
plantation of these isles, without being disproved by the nicest sceptic after the 
strictest inquiry, seems to be a clear proof of its reality. 

It is observable, that it was much more common twenty or thirty years ago 
than at present; for one in ten does not see it now, that saw it then. 

The second-sight is not confined to the Western Isles alone, the author having 
an account that it is in several parts of Holland, but particularly in Bommel, 
where a woman has it, for which she is courted by some, and dreaded by others. 
She sees a smoke about one’s face, which is the forerunner of the death of a 


person so seen, and she actually foretold the deaths of several that lived there. 
She was living in that town a few winters ago. 

The second-sight is likewise in the Isle of Man, as appears by this instance: 
Captain Leathes, the chief commander of Belfast, in his voyage 1690, lost 
thirteen men by a violent storm; and upon his landing in the Isle of Man, an 
ancient man, clerk to a parish there, told him immediately that he had lost 
thirteen men there; the captain inquired how he came to the knowledge of that; 
he answered that it was by thirteen lights, which he had seen come into the 
churchyard; as Mr. Sacheverel tells us in his late description of the Isle of Man. 
Note, that this is like the sight of the corpse-candles in Wales, which is also well 
attested. 

Here the author adds many other instances concerning the second-sight, of 
which I shall set down only a few. 

A man in Knockow, in the parish of St. Mary’s, the northernmost part of Skye, 
being in perfect health, and sitting with his fellow-servants at night, was on a 
sudden taken ill, dropped from his seat backward, and then fell a vomiting; at 
which the family was much concerned, he having never been subject to the like 
before; but he came to himself soon after, and had no sort of pain about him. 
One of the family, who was accustomed to see the second-sight, told them that 
the man’s illness proceeded from a very strange cause, which was thus: An ill- 
natured woman, whom he named, who lives in the next adjacent village of 
Bornskittag, came before him in a very angry and furious manner, her 
countenance full of passion, and her mouth full of reproaches, and threatened 
him with her head and hands, till he fell over, as you have seen him. This woman 
had a fancy for the man, but was like to be disappointed as to her marrying of 
him. This instance was told the author by the master of the family, and others 
who were present when it happened. 

Sir Norman Macleod and some others, playing at tables, at a game called in 
Irish, Falmermore, wherein there are three of a side, and each of them throw the 
dice by turns, there happened to be one difficult point in the disposing of one of 
the tablemen; this obliged the gamester to deliberate before he was to change his 
man, since upon the disposing of it, the winning or losing of the game depended; 
at length the butler, who stood behind, advised the player where to place the 
man, with which he complied, and won the game. This being thought 
extraordinary, and Sir Norman hearing one whisper him in the ear, asked who 
advised him so skilfully? He answered it was the butler; but this seemed more 
strange, for it was generally thought he could not play at tables. Upon this Sir 
Norman asked him how long it was since he had learned to play? and the fellow 
owned that he had never played in his life, but that he saw the spirit Brownie, a 


spirit usually seen in that country, reaching his arm over the player’s head, and 
touching the part with his finger where the tableman was to be placed. This was 
told the author by Sir Norman, and others who happened to be present at the 
time. 

Daniel Bow, alias Black, an inhabitant of Bornskittag, who is one of the 
precisest seers in the Isles, foretold the death of a young woman in Minginis, 
within less than twenty-four hours before the time, and accordingly she died 
suddenly in the fields, though at the time of the prediction she was in perfect 
health; but the shroud appearing close about her head, was the ground of his 
confidence that her death was at hand. 

The same person foretold the death of a child in his master’s arms, by seeing a 
spark of fire fall on his left arm; and this was likewise accomplished soon after 
the prediction. 

Some of the inhabitants of Harris, sailing round the Isle of Skye, with a design 
to go to the opposite mainland, were strangely surprised with an apparition of 
two men hanging down by the ropes that secured the mast, but could not 
conjecture what it meant; they pursued their voyage, but the wind turning 
contrary, they were forced into Broad-ford, in the Isle of Skye, where they found 
Sir Donald Macdonald keeping a sheriff’s court, and two criminals receiving 
sentence of death there. The ropes and mast of that very boat were made use of 
to hang those criminals. This was told the author by several, who had this 
instance related to them by the boat’s crew. 

Several persons, living in a certain family, told the author that they had 
frequently seen two men standing at a gentle-woman’s left hand, who was their 
master’s daughter; they told the men’s names, and being her equals, it was not 
doubted but she would be married to one of them; and perhaps to the other after 
the death of the first. Some time after a third man appeared, who seemed always 
to stand nearest to her of the three, but the seers did not know him, though they 
could describe him exactly; and within some months after, this man who was 
seen last, actually came to the house, and fully answered the description given of 
him by those who never saw him but in a vision; and he married the woman 
shortly after. They live in the Isle of Skye, and both themselves and others 
confirmed the truth of this instance when the author saw them. 

Archibald Macdonald, of the parish of St. Mary’s, in the Isle of Skye, being 
reputed famous in his skill of foretelling things to come, by the second-sight, 
happening to be in the village Knockow one night, and before supper, told the 
family that he had just then seen the strangest thing he ever saw in his life, viz., a 
man with an ugly long cap, always shaking his head; but that the strangest of all 
was a little kind of a harp which he had, with four strings only, and that it had 


two hart’s horns fixed in the front of it. All that heard this odd vision fell a 
laughing at Archibald, telling him that he was dreaming, or had not his wits 
about him, since he pretended to see a thing which had no being, and was not so 
much as heard of in any part of the world. All this could not alter Archibald’s 
opinion, who told them that they must excuse him if he laughed at them after the 
accomplishment of the vision. Archibald returned to his own house, and within 
three or four days after, a man with a cap, harp, &c., came to the house, and the 
harp, strings, horns, and cap, answered the description of them at first view, and 
he shook his head when he played; for he had two bells fixed to his cap. This 
harper was a poor man, who made himself a buffoon for his bread, and was 
never seen before in those parts, and at the time of the prediction he was in the 
Isle of Barray, which is about twenty leagues distant from that part of Skye. This 
relation is vouched by Mr. Daniel Martin, and all his family, and such as were 
then present; and they live in the village where this happened. 

One Daniel Nicholson, minister of St. Mary’s, in Skye, the parish in which 
Mr. Archibald Macdonald lived, told the author, that one Sunday, after sermon, 
at the chapel Uge, he took an occasion to inquire of Archibald, if he still retained 
that unhappy faculty of seeing the second-sight, and wished him to get rid of it, 
if possible; for, said he, it is no true character of a good man. Archibald was 
highly displeased, and answered, that he hoped he was no more unhappy than his 
neighbours, for seeing what they could not perceive. I had, said he, as serious 
thoughts as my neighbours in time of hearing a sermon to-day, and even then I 
saw a corpse laid on the ground, close to the pulpit; and I assure you it will be 
accomplished shortly, for it was in the day-time. There were none in the parish 
then sick, and few are buried at that little chapel, nay, sometimes, not one in a 
year. Yet when Mr. Nicholson returned to preach in the said chapel, a fortnight 
or three weeks after, he found one buried in the very spot named by Archibald. 
This story is vouched by Mr. Nicholson the minister, and several of the 
parishioners still living. 

Note, that it is counted by many an argument of somewhat evil attending upon 
this faculty of the second-sight, because there are instances given of some 
persons who have been freed of it upon using some Christian practices; but I 
shall hereafter show that this opinion cannot be entirely true. 

Sir Norman Macleod, who has his residence in the Isle of Bernera, which lies 
between the isles of North Uist and Harris, went to the Isle of Skye about 
business, without appointing any time for his return; his servants, in his absence, 
being altogether in the large hall at night; one of them, who had the second-sight, 
told the rest they must remove, for there would be abundance of other company 
in the hall that night. One of his fellow-servants answered that there was very 


little likelihood of that, because of the darkness of the night, and the danger of 
coming through the rocks that lie round the isle; but within an hour after, one of 
Sir Norman’s men came to the house, bidding them provide lights, &c., for his 
master had newly landed. 

Sir Norman being told of this, called for the seer and examined him about it. 
He answered, that he had seen the spirit Brownie, in human shape, come several 
times and make a show of carrying an old woman, that sat by the fire, to the 
door, and at last seemed to carry her out by neck and heels, which made him 
laugh heartily, and gave occasion to the rest to conclude him mad, to laugh so 
much without any reason. This instance was told the author by Sir Norman 
himself. 

Four men from the Isle of Skye and Harris went to Barbadoes, and stayed 
there some years; who though they had wont to see the second-sight in their 
native country, never saw it in Barbadoes; but upon their return to England, the 
first night after their landing, they saw the second-sight; as the author was told 
by several of their acquaintance. 

John Morrison, who lives in Bernera, of Harris, wears the plant called fuga 
demonum sewed in the neck of his coat, to prevent his seeing of visions, and 
says, he never saw any since he first carried that plant about him. 

A spirit, by the country people called Brownie, was frequently seen in all the 
most considerable families in the isles, and north of Scotland, in the shape of a 
tall man, having very long brown hair; but within these twenty years past he has 
been seen but rarely. 

There were spirits also that appeared in the shape of women, horses, swine, 
cats, and some like fiery bulls, which would follow men in the fields; but there 
have been but few instances of these for upwards of forty years past. 

These spirits used also to form sounds in the air, resembling those of a harp, 
pipes, crowing of a cock, and of the grinding of hand-mills; and sometimes 
voices have been heard in the air at night, singing Irish songs; the words of 
which songs some of the author’s acquaintances still retain; one of them 
resembled the voice of a woman who died some time before, and the song 
related to her state in the other world. All these accounts, the author says, he had 
from persons of as great integrity as any are in the world. So far Mr. Martin, 
whose account is so long, that I have given the reader only a short abridgment 
thereof; and shall therefore satisfy myself, without relating any further passages, 
by directing the reader to others also, learned men, who have written on the same 
subject. Laurentius Ananias printed a volume in Latin, at Venice, anno 1581, 
about the nature of demons; where, in the third book, he writes concerning the 
second-sight. The learned Camerarius does the like, and names a person of his 


Own acquaintance whom he testifies to have had that gift. St. Austin himself 
testifies something (not very different from what we now call the gift of the 
second-sight) of one Curina, who lived in the country of Hippo, in Africa. 
Bonaysteau tells us something like it in his Disc. de Excell. et Dig. Hominis, 
concerning the spirit of Hermotimus. So do likewise Herodotus and Maximus 
Tyrius, about the spirit of Aristeus. Cardan does the same in his De Rerum 
Variet. 1. 8. c. 84, of his kinsman Baptista Cardan, a student at Pavia. Baptista 
Fulgosus tells us of what we call the second-sight, in other words, in his Fact. et 
Dict. Memorab. 1. i. c. 6. Among our own countrymen, the Lord Henry Howard, 
in the book he writ against supposed prophecies, in his seventeenth chapter, tells 
us a wonderful story of this kind of sight; and sure that noble lord may be looked 
upon as an unexceptionable testimony, in a story he relates of his own 
knowledge, he having otherwise little faith in things of this kind. Mr. Cotton 
Mather, a minister of New England, in his relation of the wonders of the 
invisible world, inserted in his Ecclesiastical History of that country, printed in 
London, anno 1702, in folio, has given us several instances of this kind, as also 
of many other diabolical operations. Mr. Baxter’s book concerning The 
Certainty of the World of Spirits, has the like proofs in it. Mr. Aubrey, Fellow of 
the Royal Society, has written largely concerning second-sighted persons; so has 
Mr. Beaumont, in his book of Genii and Familiar Spirits, who has collected 
almost all the other accounts together; and many others, whose very names it 
would be tedious to recite. However, as there are a few more passages, very 
curious in themselves, I will venture so far upon the reader’s patience, as not 
only to recite the names of the authors, but the accounts themselves, in as 
succinct and brief a manner as it is possible for any one to do. 

Mr. Th. May, in his History, lib. viii. writes, that an old man, like a hermit, 
second-sighted, took his leave of king James I. when he came into England; he 
took little notice of Prince Henry, but addressing himself to the Duke of York, 
since King Charles I., fell a weeping to think what misfortunes he should 
undergo; and that he should be one of the most miserable and most unhappy 
princes that ever was. 

A Scotch nobleman sent for one of these second-sighted men out of the 
Highlands, to give his judgment of the then great George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. As soon as ever he saw him; Pish, said he, he will come to 
nothing, I see a dagger in his breast; and he was stabbed in the breast by Captain 
Felton, as has been at large recounted in some of the foregoing pages. 

Sir James Melvin hath several the like passages in his history. 

A certain old man in South Wales, told a great man there of the fortune of his 
family, and that there should not be a third male generation. It has fallen out 


accordingly. 

Sir William Dugdale with his own mouth informed several gentlemen, that 
Major-General Middleton (since lord) went into the Highlands of Scotland to 
endeavour to make a party for King Charles I. An old gentleman, that was 
second-sighted, came and told him that his endeavour was good, but he would be 
unsuccessful; and, moreover, that they would put the king to death; and that 
several other attempts would be made, but all in vain; but that his son would 
come in, but not reign in a long time; but would at last be restored. This Lord 
Middleton had a great friendship with the laird Bocconi, and they made an 
agreement, that the first of them that died should appear to the other in 
extremity. The Lord Middleton was taken prisoner at Worcester fight, and was 
prisoner in the Tower of London, under three locks. Lying in his bed, pensive, 
Bocconi appeared to him; my Lord Middleton asked him if he were dead or 
alive? He said, Dead; and that he was a ghost; and told him that within three 
days he should escape, and he did so, in his wife’s clothes; when he had done his 
message, he gave a frisk, and said— 

Givanni, Givanni, ‘tis very strange, In the world to see so sudden a change; 

and then gathered up and vanished. This account Sir William Dugdale had 
from the Bishop of Edinburgh; and this account he hath writ in a book of 
Miscellanies, which is now reposited, with other books of his, in the Museum at 
Oxford. 

Thus the reader sees what great authorities may be produced to prove that 
wonderful and true predictions have been delivered by many persons gifted with 
the second-sight. The most learned men in almost all nations, who are not in all 
likelihood deceived themselves; the most celebrated and authentic historians, 
and some divines in England, who, it is not to be thought, have combined 
together and made it their business to obtrude upon us falsehoods; persons of all 
ranks, from the highest to the lowest, in Scotland, who, it would be even 
madness to think would join in a confederacy to impose tricks upon us, and to 
persuade us to the greatest of impostures as solemn truths delivered from their 
own mouths; all these, I say, have unanimously, and, as it were, with one voice, 
asserted, repeated, and confirmed to us, that there have been at all times, and in 
many different nations, and that still there are persons, who, possessed with the 
gift of a second sight, predict things that wonderfully come to pass; and seem to 
merit very little less than the name of prophets for their miraculous discoveries. 
Now, if any man should come, and without giving the least manner of reason for 
it (for there is no reason to be given against such assertions), declare his disbelief 
of all these authentic, though strange accounts, can he with reason imagine that 
his incredulity shall pass for a token of wisdom? Shall his obstinacy confute the 


learned? Shall his want of faith be thought justly to give the lie to so many 
persons of the highest honour and quality, and of the most undoubted integrity? 
In fine, shall his infidelity, by a reverse kind of power to that which is attributed 
to the philosopher’s stone, be able to change the nature of things, turn and 
transmute truth into falsehood, and make a downright plain matter of fact to be 
no more than a chimera, or an ens rationis? And shall a manifest experience be 
so easily exploded? 

Taking it, therefore, for granted, that no modest man whatsoever, though 
never so hard of belief, which is certainly as great a weakness as that of too 
much credulity, will make bold openly to declare his disbelief of things so well 
attested; and taking it much more for granted still, that it is impossible for any 
man of common sense to have the front of declaring his disbelief of them in such 
a manner as to urge it for an argument and a reason why others should disbelieve 
them too; taking this, I say, as I think I very well may, for granted, I think there 
remains nothing farther for me to offer, before I conclude this chapter, except a 
few remarks as to the similitude there is between those actions which I have 
related above to have been performed by Mr. Campbell, and these actions which 
so many learned, ingenious, and noble authors, as I have just now quoted, have 
asserted to have been performed by persons whom they knew to be gifted with 
the second-sight. 

As to what is said several pages above, concerning Duncan Campbell when a 
boy at Edinburgh, that he even told his litthke companions who would have 
success at their little matches when they played at marbles, and that he informed 
a great gamester there, whose name I have disguised under that of Count Cog, 
what times he should choose to play if he would win, as ludicrous as it may have 
appeared to be, and as much as it may have seemed to my readers to carry with it 
nothing better than the face of invention and the air of fiction, yet if they will be 
at the pains of comparing that passage of Duncan Campbell’s with the account 
given in this chapter from the mouth of Sir Norman Macleod, concerning a man, 
who, though he never played at tables in his life, instructed a skilful gamester, 
when he was at a stand, to place one of his men right, upon which the whole 
game depended, which the ignorant fellow, when asked how he came to do it, 
said he was directed to by the spirit Brownie; whoever, I say, will be at the pains 
of comparing these passages together, will find they bear a very near 
resemblance, and that the way we may most reasonably account for Duncan 
Campbell’s prediction when he was a boy, must be, that he was at that time 
directed by his little genius or familiar spirit, which I described in the precedent 
pages, as this fellow was by the spirit Brownie, according to Sir Norman 
Macleod’s assertion; which spirit Brownie, as Mr. Martin, a very good and 


credited writer, assures us, in his History of the Western Islands, dedicated to the 
late Prince George of Denmark, is a spirit usually seen all over that country. 

If the reader recollects, he will remember likewise, that in the little discourse 
which I mentioned to have been held between me and this Duncan Campbell, 
when a boy, concerning his little genius, I there say, the boy signified to me that 
he smelt venison, and was sure that some one would come to his mother’s house 
shortly after; accordingly I came thither that morning from the death of a deer, 
and ordered a part of it to be brought after me to her house. Now Mr. Martin’s 
twelfth observation about the second-sight, in this chapter, clears it plainly up 
that this knowledge in the boy proceeded from the gift of second-sight. Not to 
give the reader too often the trouble of looking back in order to judge of the truth 
of what I say, I will here repeat that observation, which is as follows: Things are 
also foretold by smelling sometimes: for example, fish or flesh is frequently 
smelt in the fire, when, at the same time, neither of the two are in the house, or, 
in any probability, like to be had in it for some weeks or months. This smell 
several persons have, who are, endued with the second-sight, and it is always 
accomplished soon after. 

But I will here omit any farther remarks by way of accounting how he 
compassed his predictions when a boy, either by the intervention of his genius, 
or the gift of a second-sight; and examine how nearly those things, which I have 
related to have been done by him in his more advanced years, when he took up 
the profession of a predictor, in London, correspond with the accounts given us 
in this chapter about a second-sight, and how near a resemblance the things done 
by him bear to those things that are so well attested to have been performed by 
others, through the efficacious power of this wonderful faculty. 

First, then, if we have a mind to make a tolerable guess which way Mr. 
Campbell came acquainted that the death of the beautiful young lady, Miss W— 
lw—d was so near at hand, and that, though she was so universally admired she 
would die unmarried, the accounts given of other second-sighted persons in the 
like cases, will put us in the most probable way of guessing right. This is 
explained by the seventh observation in this chapter, where it is said from Mr. 
Martin, that when a shroud is perceived about one, it is a sure prognostic of 
death; the time is judged according to the height of it, about the person; for if it 
be not seen above the middle, death is not to be expected for the space of a year 
or longer, but as it comes nearer to the head it is expected sooner; if to the very 
head, it is concluded to be at hand within a few days, if not hours. Of this we 
have an example, of which Mr. Martin was an eye-witness, concerning the death 
of his own acquaintance; but he did not in the least regard it, till the death of the 
person, about the time foretold, confirmed to him the certainty of the prediction. 


Secondly, as to the ignominious death that Irwin came to, and which he 
predicted to his mother so long before, when she was in flourishing 
circumstances, and when there was no appearance that any of her children 
should be brought to a beggarly condition, and learn among base gangs of 
company to thieve, and be carried to the gallows; the story told in this chapter of 
some of the inhabitants of Harris, sailing round the Isle of Skye, and seeing the 
apparition of two men hanging by the ropes on the mast of their vessel, and 
when they came to the opposite mainland, finding two criminals just sentenced 
to death by Sir Donald Macdonald, and seeing their own very mast and ropes 
made choice of for their execution, clears up the manner how Mr. Campbell 
might predict this of Irwin likewise, by the force of the second-sight. 

Thirdly, as to Mr. Campbell’s telling Christallina the belle and chief toast of 
the court, and Urbana the reigning beauty of the city, that they should shortly be 
married, and who were to be their husbands, it is a thing he has done almost 
every day in his life to one woman or other, that comes to consult him about the 
man she is to be married to; the manner he probably takes in doing this may be 
likewise explained by the foregoing story in this chapter about the servants, who 
said they saw three men standing by the left hand of their master’s daughter; and 
that he that was nearest would marry her first, whom they plainly and exactly 
described, though they had never seen him but in their vision, as appeared 
afterwards. For within some months after, the very man described did come to 
the house, and did marry her. Vide the eighth observation of the second-sight. 

Fourthly, as to the predictions delivered by Mr. Campbell to the merchant, 
which are set down at length in the foregoing chapter, I know no better way at 
guessing the manner how the second-sight operated in him at that time, than by 
comparing them to these two instances, which I briefly repeat because they are 
set down at length before, in this chapter. And first it may be asked, how did the 
second-sight operate in Mr. Campbell, when it gave him to know that the 
merchant’s ships, which repeated intelligences had in appearance confirmed to 
be lost, were at that time safe, and would return securely home into the harbour 
designed? The best way of accounting for it, that I know, is by the story that Sir 
Norman Macleod is above affirmed to have told with his own mouth, concerning 
a servant of his, who rightly foretold his returning home and landing on the Isle 
of Bernera one night, where his residence is, when there was very little or no 
likelihood of it, because of the darkness of the night, and the danger of coming 
through the rocks that lie round the isle. When Sir Norman examined him about 
it, he answered that he knew it by a vision of the spirit Brownie; and hence it 
may be the most probably conjectured that Mr. Campbell’s knowledge of the 
merchant’s ships being safe came from a vision of his particular genius, or 


familiar spirit, which we spoke of before. What I have already instanced in, is, I 
think, sufficient with regard to the wonderful things which Mr. Campbell has 
performed, either by the intervention of a genius, or the power of a second-sight. 
But as he has frequently done a great many amazing performances, which seem 
to be of such a nature that they can’t be well and clearly explained to have been 
done either by the intervention of his familiar spirit and genius, or by the power 
of the second-sighted faculty, we must have recourse to the third means by 
which only such predictions and practises can be compassed, before we expound 
these new mysteries, which appear like incredible riddles, and enigmas at the 
first; and this third means which we must have recourse to for expounding these 
strange acts of his, is a due consideration of the force and power of natural 
magic, which, together with a narrative of the acts, which he seems magically to 
bring about, will be the subject of the following chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


But before we proceed to our disquisitions concerning the power and efficacy of 
natural magic, and examine what mysterious operations may be brought about 
and compassed by magical practises, and before we take a farther survey of what 
Mr. Campbell has performed in this kind, that relates to his profession and the 
public part of his life, which concerns other people as well as himself; I shall 
here relate some singular adventures that he passed through in his private life, 
and which regard only his own person. In order to this, I must return back to the 
year 1702, about which time some unaccountable turns of fortune attended him 
in his own private capacity, which must be very surprising and entertaining to 
my readers, when they find a man, whose foresight was always so great a help 
and assistance to others, who consulted him in their own future affairs, helpless, 
as it has been an observation concerning all such men in the account of the 
second-sight, and blind in his own future affairs, tossed up and down by 
inevitable and spiteful accidents of fortune, and made the may-game of chance 
and hazard, as if that wayward and inconstant goddess, was resolved to punish 
him, when she catched him on the blind side, for having such a quick insight and 
penetrating faculty in other people’s matters, and scrutinizing too narrowly into 
her mysteries, and so sometimes preventing those fatal intentions of hers, into 
which she would fain lead many mortals hood-winked, and before they knew 
where they were. In this light, these mighty and famous seers seem to be born 
for the benefit and felicity of others, but at the same time to be bom to 
unhappiness themselves. And certainly, inasmuch as we consider them as useful 
and beneficial often, but always satisfactory to persons who are curious in their 
enquiries about their fortunes, it will be natural to those of us who have the least 
share of generosity in our minds, to yield our pity and compassion to them, when 
they are remarkably unfortunate themselves; especially when that calamity 
seems more particularly to light upon them for their ability, and endeavour to 
consult the good fortune of other folks. 

About the above-mentioned year, 1702, Duncan Campbell grew a little tired 
of his profession; such a multitude of followers troubled him, several of whom 
were wild youths, and came to banter him, and many more too inquisitive 
females to tease him with endless impertinences, and who, the more he told 
them, had still the more to ask, and whose curiosity was never to be satisfied: 


and besides this, he was so much envied, and had so many malicious artifices 
daily practised against him, that he resolved to leave off his profession. He had, I 
know, followed it pretty closely from the time I first saw him in London, which 
was, I think, in the beginning of the year 1698, till the year 1702, with very good 
success; and in those few years he had got together a pretty round sum of money. 
Our young seer was now at man’s estate, and had learned the notion that he was 
to be his own governor, so far as to be his own counsellor too in what road of 
life he was to take, and this consideration no doubt worked with a deeper 
impression on his mind, than it usually does on others that are in the same 
blossom and pride of manhood, because it might appear more natural for him to 
believe that he had a sufficient ability to be his own proper adviser, who had 
given so many others, and some more aged than himself, counsel, with very 
good success. Now every experienced person knows, that when manhood is yet 
green, it is still in the same dangerous condition as a young plant, which is liable 
to be warped by a thousand cross fortuitous accidents, if good measures be not 
taken to support it against all the contingent shocks it may meet with from the 
weather or otherwise. Now, it was his misfortune to be made averse to business, 
which he loved before, by having too much of it, and to be so soured by meeting 
with numerous perplexities and malicious rubs laid in his way by invidious 
people, (who are the useless and injurious busy-bodies that always repine at the 
good of others, and rejoice to do harm to the diligent and assiduous, though they 
reap no profit by it themselves), that he was disgusted and deterred entirely from 
the prosecution of a profession by which he got not only a competent but a 
copious and plentiful subsistence. Nay, indeed, this was another mischief arising 
to him from his having so much business, that he had got money enough to leave 
it off, when the perplexities of it had made him willing to do so, and to live very 
comfortably and handsomely, like a gentleman, without it, for a time; and we 
know the youngest men are not wont to look the farthest before them, in matters 
that concern their own welfare. Now, inasmuch as he had thus taken a disgust to 
business and application, and was surfeited, as I may say, with the perplexities of 
it, it must be as natural for him, we know, to search for repose in the contrary 
extreme, viz., recreation and idleness, as it is for a man to seek rest after toil, to 
sleep after a day’s labour, or to sit down after a long and tiresome walk. But 
there are two very distinct sorts of idleness, and two very different kinds of 
recreation; there is a shameful idleness which is no better than downright sloth; 
and there is a splendid kind of indolence, where a man having taken an aversion 
to the wearisomeness of a business which properly belongs to him, neglects not 
however to employ his thoughts, when they are vacant from what they ought 
more chiefly to be about, in other matters not entirely unprofitable in life, the 


exercise of which he finds he can follow with more abundant ease and 
satisfaction. There are some sorts of recreations, too, that are mean, sordid, and 
base; others that are very innocent, though very diverting, and that will give one 
the very next most valuable qualifications of a gentleman, after those which are 
obtained by a more serious application of the mind. The idea which I have 
already given my readers of our Duncan Campbell, will easily make them judge, 
before I tell them, which way, in these two ways, his genius would naturally lead 
him; and that, when he grew an idle man, he would rather indulge himself with 
applying his mind to the shining trifles of life, than be wholly slothful and 
inactive; and that when he diverted himself he would not do it after a sordid, 
base manner, as having a better taste and a relish for good company; but that his 
recreations would still be the recreations of a gentleman. And just, accordingly, 
as my readers would naturally judge beforehand in his case, so it really 
happened. The moment he shook off business, and dismissed the thoughts of it, 
his genius led him to a very gallant way of life; in his lodgings, in his 
entertainments, in paying and receiving visits, in coffee-houses, in taverns, in 
fencing-schools, in balls, and other public assemblies, in all ways, in fine, both at 
home and abroad, Duncan Campbell was a well-comported and civil fine 
gentleman; he was a man of pleasure, and nothing of the man of business 
appeared about him. But a gentleman’s life, without a gentleman’s estate, 
however shining and pleasant it may be for a time, will certainly end in sorrow, 
if not in infamy; and comparing life, as moralists do, to a day, one may safely 
pronounce this truth to all the splendid idlers I have mentioned, that if they have 
sunshiny weather till noon, yet the afternoon of their life will be very stormy, 
rainy and uncomfortable, and perhaps just at the end of their journey, to carry on 
the metaphor throughout, close in the darkest kind of night. Of this, as I was a 
man of years and more experienced in the world than he, I took upon me to 
forewarn Mr. Campbell, as soon as I perceived the first dangerous fit of this 
elegant idleness had seized him. But when will young men, by so much the more 
headstrong as they have less of the beard, be guided and brought to learn! and 
when shall we see that happy age, in which the grey heads of old men shall be 
clapped upon the shoulders of youth! I told him, that in this one thing he ought 
to consult me, and acknowledge me to be a true prophet, if I told him the end of 
the seeming merry steps in life he was now taking, would infallibly bring him to 
a labyrinth of difficulties, out of which if he extricated himself at all, he would at 
least find it a laborious piece of work. His taste had been already vitiated with 
the sweets which lay at the top of the bitter draught of fortune, and my honest 
rugged counsel came too late to prevail, when his fancy had decoyed and 
debauched his judgment, and carried it over into another interest. I remember I 


writ down to him the moral story, where vicious Pleasure and Virtue are pictured 
by the philosopher to appear before Hercules, to court him into two several 
paths. I told him more particularly, since he had not an estate to go through with 
the gentlemanly life, as he called it, that, if he followed the alluring pleasures 
which endeavoured to tempt Hercules, he would involve himself at last in a 
whole heap of miseries, out of which it would be more than an Herculean labour 
for him to disentangle himself again. If he had been a man that could have ever 
heard with either, I would have told the reader in a very familiar idiom, that he 
turned the deaf ear to me; for he did not mind one syllable or tittle of the 
prescriptions I set down for him, no more than if he had never read them; but, 
varying the phrase a little, I may say at least, when he should have looked upon 
my counsel with all the eyes he had, he turned the blind side upon it. I was 
resolved to make use of the revenge natural to a man of years, and therefore 
applied that reproachful proverb to him, which we ancients delight much in 
making use of to youths that follow their own false and hot imaginations, and 
will not heed the cooler dictates of age, experience, and wisdom. Accordingly, I 
wrote down to him these words, and left him in a seeming passion: I am very 
well assured, young man, you think me that am old, to be a fool; but I that am 
old, absolutely know you, who are a young fellow, to be a downright fool, and 
so I leave you to follow your own ways, till sad and woful experience teaches 
you to know it your own self, and makes you come to me to own it of your own 
accord. As I was going away, after this tart admonition and severe reprimand, I 
had a mind to observe his countenance, and I saw him smile, which I rightly 
construed to be done in contempt of the advice of age, and in the gaiety and 
fulness of conceit, which youth entertains of its own fond opinions and hair- 
brained rash resolves. He was got into the company of a very pretty set of 
gentlemen, whose fortunes were far superior to his; but he followed the same 
genteel exercises, as fencing, &c., and made one at all their public 
entertainments; and so being at an equal expense with those who could well 
afford to spend what they did out of their estates, he went on very pleasantly for 
a time, still spending and never getting, without ever considering that it must, by 
inevitable consequence, fall to his lot at last to be entirely reduced to a state of 
indigence and want. And what commonly heightens the misfortune of such men, 
and so of all gentlemen’s younger brothers, who live upon the ready money that 
is given them for their portions, is, that the prosperity they live in for a time 
gains them credit enough just to bring them in debt, and render them more 
miserable than those very wretches who never had either any money or credit at 
all. They run themselves into debt out of shame, and to put off the evil day of 
appearing ruined men as long as they can, and then, when their tempers are 


soured by adversity, they grow tired of their own lives; and then, in a quarrel, 
they or some other gentleman, may be, is run through, or else being hunted by 
bailiffs, they exercise their swords upon those pursuers. Thus, where gentlemen 
will not consider their circumstances, their very prosperity is a cause of, and 
aggravates their misery; their very pride, which was a decent pride at first, in 
keeping up and maintaining their credit, subjects them too often to the lowest 
and the meanest acts, and their courage, which was of a laudable kind, turns into 
a brutish and savage rage; and all the fine, esteemed, flourishing, and happy 
gentleman ends, and is lost in the contemned, poor and miserable desperado, 
whose portion at last is confinement and a gaol, and sometimes even worse, and 
what I shall not so much as name here. Into many of these calamities Mr. 
Campbell had brought himself before it was long, by his heedlessness, and 
running, according to the wild dictates of youth, counter to all sound and 
wholesome advice. He had, it seems, run himself into debt, and one day as he 
was at a coffee-house, the sign of the Three Crowns, in Great Queen-street, in 
rushed four bailiffs upon him, who being directed by the creditor’s wife, had 
watched him into that house, and told him they had a warrant against him, and 
upon his not answering, they being unacquainted with his being deaf and dumb, 
offered to seize his sword. He startled at their offering of violence, and taking 
them for ruffians, which he had often met with, repelled the assaulters, and 
drawing his sword, as one man, more bold than the rest, closed in with him, he 
shortened his blade, and in the fall pinned the fellow through the shoulder, and 
himself through the leg, to the floor. After that he stood at bay with all the four 
officers, when the most mischievous assailant of them all, the creditor’s wife, 
ventured to step into the fray, and very barbarously took hold of that nameless 
part of the man, for which, as she was a married woman, nature methinks should 
have taught her to have a greater tenderness, and almost squeezed and crushed 
those vitals to death. But at last he got free from them all, and was going away as 
fast as he could, not knowing what consequences might ensue. But the woman 
who aimed herself at committing murder, in the most savage and inhuman 
manner, ran out after him, crying out, Murder! murder! as loud as she could, and 
alarmed the whole street. The bailiffs following the woman, and being bloody 
from head to foot, by means of the wound he received, gave credit to the outcry. 
The late Earl Rivers’s footmen happening to be at the door, ran immediately to 
stop the supposed murderer, and they indeed did take him at last, but perceived 
their mistake, and discovered that instead of being assistants in taking a man 
whom they thought to be a murderer endeavouring to make his escape from the 
hands of justice, they had only been tricked in by that false cry to be adjutants to 
a bailiff in retaking a gentleman, who, by so gallant a defence, had rescued 


himself from the dangers of a prison; and when they had discovered this their 
mistake they were mighty sorry for what they had done. The most active and 
busy among the earl’s footmen was a Dutchman, and the earl happening to be in 
a room next the street, and hearing the outcry of murder, stepped to the window, 
and seeing his own servants in the midst of the bustle, examined the Dutchman 
how the matter was, and, being told it, he chid the man for being concerned in 
stopping a gentleman that was getting free from such troublesome companions. 
But the Dutchman excused himself, like a Dutchman, by making a very merry 
blunder for a reply; Sacramente, said he, to his lord, if I had thought they were 
bailiffs, I would have fought for the poor dumb gentlemen, but then why had he 
not told me they were bailiffs, my lord? 

In short, Duncan Campbell was carried off as their prisoner; but the bailiff that 
was wounded was led back to the coffee-house, where he pretended the wound 
was mortal, and that he despaired of living an hour. The proverb, however, was 
of the fellow’s side, and he recovered sooner than other people expected he 
could. As soon as all danger was over, an action for damages and smart money, 
as their term is, was brought against Mr. Campbell; the damages were 
exaggerated and the demand was so extravagant, that Duncan Campbell was 
neither able, just at that time, nor willing, had he been able, to pay so much, as 
he thought, in his own wrong, and having no bail, and being ashamed to make 
his case known to his better sort of friends, who were both able and willing to 
help him at a dead lift, he was hurried away to gaol by the bailiffs, who showed 
such a malignant and insolent pleasure, as commonly attends powerful revenge, 
when they put him into the Marshalsea. There he lay in confinement six weeks, 
till at last four or five of his chief friends came by mere chance to hear of it; 
immediately they consulted about his deliverance, and unanimously resolved to 
contribute for his enlargement, and they accordingly went across the water 
together, and procured it out of hand. 

Two of his benefactors were officers, and were just then going over to 
Flanders. Duncan Campbell, to whom they communicated their design, was 
resolved to try his fortune in a military way, out of a roving kind of humour, 
raised in him partly by his having taken a sort of aversion to his own profession 
in town, and partly by his finding that he could not live, without following a 
profession, as he had done, any longer. He, over a bottle, frankly imparted his 
mind to them at large; he signified to them that he hoped, since they had lately 
done him so great a favour in freeing him from one captivity, they would not 
think him too urgent if he pressed for one favour farther, upon natures so 
generous as theirs, by whom he took as great a pleasure in being obliged, as he 
could receive in being capable of obliging others. He wrote to them that the 


favour he meant was to redeem him from another captivity, almost as irksome to 
him as that out of which they had lately ransomed him. This captivity, continued 
he, is being either forced to follow my old profession, which I have taken an 
entire disgust to, for a maintenance, or being forced to live in a narrower way 
than suits with my genius, and the better taste I have of higher life. Such a state, 
gentlemen, you know, is more unpalatable than half-pay; it is like either being 
forced to go upon the forlorn hope, or else like a man’s being an entirely 
cashiered and broken officer, that had no younger brother’s fortune, and no other 
support but his commission. Thus, though you have set my body at liberty, my 
soul is still under an imprisonment, and will be till I leave England, and can find 
means of visiting Flanders, which I can do no otherwise than by the advantage of 
having you for my convoy. I have a mighty longing to experience some part of a 
military life, and I fancy, if you will grant me your interest, and introduce me to 
the valiant young Lord Lorne, and be spokesmen for a dumb man, I shall meet 
with a favourable reception; and as for you, gentlemen, after having named that 
great patron and pattern of courage and conduct in the field, I can’t doubt but the 
very name I bear, if you had not known me, would have made you take me for a 
person of a military genius, and that I should do nothing but what would become 
a British soldier, and a gentleman; nothing, in fine, that should make you repent 
the recommendation. 

These generous and gallant friends of his, it seems, complied with his request, 
and promised they would make application for him to the Lord Lorne, and 
Duncan Campbell had nothing to do but to get his bag and baggage ready, and 
provide himself with a pass. His baggage was not very long a getting together, 
and he had it in tolerable good order, and as for his pass, a brother of the Lord 
Forbes was so kind as to procure him one upon the first application Duncan 
made to him. 

Accordingly, in a few days afterwards, they went on board, and having a 
speedy and an easy passage, arrived soon at Rotterdam. Duncan met with some 
of his English acquaintance in that town, and his mind being pretty much bent 
upon rambling, and seeing all the curiosities, customs, and humours he could, in 
all the foreign places he was to pass through, he went, out of a frolic, with some 
gentlemen, next day, in a boat to an adjacent village, to make merry over a 
homely Dutch entertainment, the intended repast being to consist of what the 
boors there count a great delicacy, brown bread and white beer. He walked out 
of sight from his company, and they lost one another; and strolling about by 
himself at an unseasonable hour, as they call it there after the bell has tolled, 
Duncan Campbell, who neither knew their laws, nor if he had, was capable of 
being guided by the notice which their laws ordain, was taken into custody in the 


village, for that night, and carried away the next day to Williamstadt, where he 
was taken for a spy, and put into a close imprisonment for three or four days. 

But some Scotch gentlemen, who had been in company with Mr. Campbell at 
Mr. Cloysterman’s, a painter in Covent-garden, made their application to the 
magistrate and got him released; he knew his friends the officers, that carried 
him over, were gone forward to the camp, and that there was no hope of finding 
them at Rotterdam, if he should go thither, and so he resolved, since he had had 
so many days punishment in Williamstadt, to have three or four days pleasure 
there too, by way of amends, before he would set out on his joumey after his 
friends. But on the third night he got very much in drink; and as he went very 
boisterously and disorderly along, a sentry challenged him; and the want of the 
sense of hearing had like to have occasioned the loss of his life. The sentry fired 
at him and narrowly missed him; he was taken prisoner, not without some 
resistance, which was so far innocent, as that he knew not any reason why he 
should be seized; but very troublesome and unwarrantable in so orderly a town; 
so the governor’s secretary, after the matter was examined into, judging it better 
for the unhappy gentleman’s future safety, advised him to return home to his 
own country, and accordingly bespoke him a place in a Dutch ship called 
Yowfrow Catherine, for his passage to England. 

Duncan Campbell had taken up this humour of rambling, first, of his own 
accord, and the troubles which he had run himself into by it, we may reasonably 
suppose had pretty well cured him of that extravagant itch; and there is little 
doubt to be made but that he rejoiced very heartily when he was got on board the 
ship to return to England; and that in his new resolutions he had reconciled 
himself to the prosecution of his former profession, and intended to set up for a 
predictor again as soon as he could arrive at London. But now fortune had not a 
mind to let him go off so; he had had his own fancy for rambling, and now she 
was resolved to have hers, and to give him his bellyful of caprice. Accordingly, 
when the Dutch ship, called Yowfrow Catherine, was making the best of her 
road for London, and each person in the vessel was making merry, filled with the 
hopes of a quick and prosperous passage, a French privateer appeared in sight, 
crowding all the sails she could, and bearing towards them with all haste and 
diligence. The privateer was double-manned, and carried thirty guns; the Dutch 
vessel was defenceless in comparison; and the people on board had scarce time 
to think, and to deplore that they should be made a prey of, before they actually 
were so, and had reason enough given them for their sorrow. All the passengers, 
to a single man, were stripped, and had French seamen’s jackets in exchange for 
their clothes. Duncan Campbell had now a taste given him of the fate of war, as 
well as of the humour of travelling, and wished himself again, I warrant him, 


among his greatest crowd of consulters, as tiresome as he thought business to be, 
instead of being in the middle of a crew of sea savages. The town where the 
dumb prisoner was at last confined was Denain. There happened to be some 
English friars there, who were told by the others who he was, and to them he 
applied himself in writing, and received from them a great deal of civil 
treatment. But a certain man of the order of Recollects, happening to see him 
there, who had known him in England, and what profession he followed, caused 
him to be called to question, as a man that made use of ill means to tell fortunes. 
When he was questioned by a whole society of these religious men, he made 
them such pertinent and satisfactory answers in writing, that he convinced them 
he had done nothing for which he deserved their reprimand; and they 
unanimously acquitted him. The heads of his defence, as I have been informed, 
were these:— 

First, he alleged that the second-sight was inborn and inbred in some men; and 
that every country had had examples of it more or less; but that the country of 
Scotland, in which he was educated from an infant, abounded the most of any 
with those sort of people; and from thence he said he thought he might very 
naturally draw this conclusion, that a faculty that was inborn and inbred to men, 
and grown almost a national faculty among a people who were remarkably 
honest, upright, and well-meaning people, could not, without some impiety, be 
imputed to the possessors of it as a sin; and when one of the fathers rejoined that 
it was remarked by several writers of the second-sight, that it must be therefore 
sinful, because it remained no longer among the people when the doctrines of 
Christianity were fully propagated, and the light of the gospel increased among 
them; and that afterwards it affected none but persons of vicious lives and an ill 
character; to this objection Mr. Campbell replied, that he knew most (even 
ingenious) writers had made that remark concerning the second-sight, but 
begged leave to be excused, if he ventured to declare that it was no better than a 
vulgar and common error; and the reasons were these, which he alleged in his 
own behalf; and to confirm his assertion, he told them men of undoubted 
probity, virtue, and learning, both of their own religion, viz., the Roman 
Catholic, and also of the reformed religion, and in several nations, had been 
affected, and continued all their lives to be affected, with this second-sighted 
power, and that there could be, therefore, no room to fix upon it the odious 
character of being a sinful and vicious, not to say that some called it still worse, 
a diabolical talent. He said he would content himself with making but two 
instances, because he believed those two would be enough to give content to 
them, his judges too, in that case. In his first instance he told them that they 
might find somewhat relating to this in Nicolaus Hemingius, who, in his tracts 


de Superstitionibus Magicis, printed at Copenhagen, anno 1575, informs the 
world, that Petrus Palladius, a bishop of See-landt, and professor of divinity at 
Copenhagen, could, from a part of his body affected, foretell from what part of 
the heavens tempests would come, and was seldom deceived. One of the fathers 
immediately asked him if he understood Latin? To this Duncan Campbell 
replied, No. Oh! said the friar, then, I don’t remember that book was ever 
translated into English, that you mention. But, rejoined Duncan Campbell, the 
passage I mentioned to you, I have read in an English book, and word for word, 
according to the best of my memory, as I have written it down to you. In what 
English book? said the friar. I don’t remember the name of the book, Duncan 
Campbell answered, but very well remember the passages, and that it was in a 
book of authority, and which bore a credit and good repute in the world; and 
you, being scholars, may, if you please, have recourse to the learned original, 
and I doubt not but you’! find what I say to be a truth. For the second instance, 
he told them, that in Spain, there are those they call Saludadores, that have this 
kind of gift. There was, continued he, in writing, one of your own religion, 
venerable fathers, and of a religious order, nay, a friar too, that had this gift. He 
was a noted Dominican, said he, and though I forget his name, you may, by 
writing a letter to England, learn his name. He was a devout Portuguese, 
belonging to Queen Catherine Dowager’s chapel, and had the second-sight to a 
great degree, and was famous and eminent for it. They then asked him what was 
the full power he had to do by the second-sight. He answered, that as they had 
intimated that they had perused some of the skilful writers concerning the 
second-sight, he did not doubt but they had found, as well as he could tell them, 
that as to the extent of people’s knowledge in that secret way, it reached both 
present, past, and future events. They foresee murders, drownings, weddings, 
burials, combats, manslaughters, &c., all of which there are many instances to be 
given. They commonly foresee sad events a little while before they happen; for 
instance, if a man’s fatal end be hanging, they will see a gibbet, or rope about his 
neck; if beheading, they will see a man without a head; if drowning, they will 
see water up to his throat; if stabbing, they will see a dagger in his breast; if 
unexpected death in his bed, they will see a windingsheet about his head. They 
foretell not only marriages, but of good children; what kind of life men shall 
lead, and in what condition they shall die; also riches, honours, preferments, 
peace, plenty, and good weather. It is likewise usual with persons that have lost 
anything to go to some of these men, by whom they are directed how, with what 
persons, and in what place they shall find their goods. It is also to be noted that 
these gifts bear a latitude, so that some have it in a far more eminent degree than 
others; and what I have here written down to you, you need not take as a truth 


from me; but as it concerned me so nearly, I remember the passage by heart, and 
you will find it very near word for word in Dr. Beaumont’s book Of Familiar 
Spirits. Aye, said the friars, but you have a genius too that attends you, as we are 
informed. So, replied Duncan Campbell, have all persons that have the second- 
sight in any eminent degree; and to prove this I will bring no less a witness than 
King James, who, in his Demonology, book the third and chapter the second, 
mentions also a spirit called Brownie, that was wont formerly to haunt divers 
houses, without doing any evil, but doing, as it were, necessary turns up and 
down the house; he appeared like a rough man, nay, some believed that their 
house was all the ‘sonsier,’ as they called it, that is, the more lucky or fortunate, 
that such spirits resorted there. With these replies the friars began to own they 
were very well satisfied, and acquiesced in the account he had given of himself 
as a very good, true, and honest account; but they told him they had still a farther 
accusation against him, and that was, that he practised magic arts, and that he 
used, as they had been informed, unlawful incantations. To this he made answer, 
that there were two kinds of magic, of which he knew they that were men of 
learning could not be ignorant. The art of magic, which is wicked and impious, 
continued he, is that which is professed, and has been professed at all times in 
the world, by witches, magicians, diviners, enchanters, and such like notorious 
profligates; who, by having an unnatural commerce with the devil, do many 
strange, prodigious, and preternatural acts, above and beyond all human wisdom; 
and all the arguments I ever did, or ever will deduce, continued he, from that 
black art, is a good and shining argument; it is this, O fathers: I draw a reason 
from these prodigious practices of wizards, magicians, enchanters, &c., and from 
all the heathen idolatry and superstition, to prove that there is a Deity; for from 
these acts of theirs, being preternatural and above human wisdom, we may 
consequently infer that they proceed from a supernatural and immaterial cause, 
such as demons are. And this is all the knowledge I ever did or ever will draw 
from that black hellish art. But, fathers, there is another kind of art magic, called 
natural magic, which is directly opposite to theirs, and the object of which art is 
to do spiritual good to mankind, as the object of theirs is to torment them, and 
induce them to evil. They afflict people with torments, and my art relieves them 
from the torments they cause. The public profession of these magical arts has, as 
you know, fathers, it is a common distinction, between black and white magic, 
been tolerated in some of the most famous universities of Christendom, though 
afterwards for a very good reason in politics, making it a public study to such a 
degree was very wisely retrenched by prohibition. If this, therefore, be a fault in 
your own opinions, hear my accusers, but if not, you will not only excuse, but 
commend me. 


The friars were extremely well pleased with his defence, but one of them had 
a mind to frighten him a little if he could, and asked him what he would say if he 
could produce some witches lately seized, that would swear he had been 
frequently at their unlawful assemblies, where they were making their waxen 
images and other odd mischievous inventions in black magic, to torment folks; 
what if I can produce such evidence against you, wrote the father to him, by way 
of strengthening the question, will you not own that we have convicted you 
then? And when he had wrote the note, he gave it Duncan Campbell, with a look 
that seemed to express his warmth and eagerness in the expostulation. Duncan 
Campbell took the paper and read it, and far from being startled, returned this 
answer, with a smile continuing in his face while he wrote it. No, said he, 
fathers, by your leave, they will only prove me a good magician by that oath, and 
themselves more plainly witches. They will prove their love to torment good 
folks, and only show their hatred to me, an innocent man, but wise enough to 
torment them by hindering them from tormenting others. The fathers were well 
pleased with the shrewdness of the answer; but Duncan Campbell had a mind to 
exert his genius a little farther with the good friar, who thought likewise he had 
put him a very shrewd question; so taking up another sheet of paper, Fathers, 
said he, shall I entertain you with a story of what passed upon this head, between 
two religious fathers, as you all of you are, and a prince of Germany, in which 
you will find that mine ought to be reputed a full answer to the question the last 
learned father was pleased to propose to me? The story is somewhat long, but 
very much to the purpose and entertaining; I remember it perfectly by heart, and 
if you will have patience while I am writing it, I do not doubt but that I shall not 
only satisfy you, but please you and oblige you with the relation. The author I 
found it in, quotes it from Fromannus, (I think the man’s name was so, and I am 
sure my author calls him a very learned man,) in his third book of Magical 
Incantation, and though I do not understand the language the original is writ in, 
yet I dare venture to say upon the credit of my English author, from whom I got 
the story by heart, that you will find me right whenever you shall be pleased to 
search. 

The friars were earnest for the story, and expressed a desire that he would 
write it down for them to read, which he did in the following words. Note—that 
I have since compared Mr. Duncan Campbell’s manuscript with the author’s 
page out of which he took it, and find it word for word the same; which shows 
how incomparable a memory this deaf and dumb gentleman has got, besides his 
other extraordinary qualifications. The story is this: — 

A prince of Germany invited two religious fathers, of eminent virtue and 
learning, to a dinner. The prince, at table, said to one of them: Father, think you 


we do right in hanging persons, who are accused by ten or twelve witches, to 
have appeared at their meetings or sabbaths? I somewhat fear we are imposed on 
by the devil, and that it is not a safe way to truth, that we walk in by these 
accusations; especially since many great and learned men everywhere begin to 
cry out against it, and to charge our consciences with it; tell me, therefore, your 
opinion. To whom the fathers, being somewhat of an eager spirit, said; What 
should make us doubtful in this case? Or what should touch our consciences, 
being convicted by so many testimonies? Can we make it a scruple, whether God 
will permit innocent persons should be so traduced? there is no cause for a judge 
to stick at such a number of accusations, but he may proceed with safety. To 
which, when the prince had replied, and much had been said pro and con on both 
sides about it, and the father seemed wholly to carry the point, the prince at 
length concluded the dispute; saying, I am sorry for you, father, that in a capital 
cause you have condemned yourself, and you cannot complain if I commit you 
to custody; for no less than fifteen witches have deposed that they have seen 
you, ay, start not! you your ownself, at their meetings; and to show you that I am 
not in jest, I will presently cause the public acts to be brought for you to read 
them. The father stood in a maze, and with a dejected countenance had nothing 
here to oppose but confusion and silence, for all his learned eloquence. 

As soon as Mr. Campbell had wrote down the story, the fathers perused it, and 
seemed mightily entertained with it. It put an end to all farther questions, and the 
man whom they had been trying for a conjuror, they joined in desiring, upon 
distinct pieces of paper, under their several hands, to come frequently and visit 
them, as being not only a harmless and innocent, but an extraordinary well- 
meaning, good, and diverting companion. They treated him for some time 
afterwards during his stay, with the friendship due to a countryman, with the 
civility that is owing to a gentleman, and with the assistance and support which 
belonged to a person of merit in distress. Money they had none themselves, it 
seems, to give him, being Mendicants by their own profession; but they had 
interest enough to get him quite free from being prisoner; he participated of their 
eleemosynary table, had a cell allowed him among them in what they call their 
Dormitory; he had an odd coat and a pair of trowsers made out of some of their 
brown coarse habits, by the poor unfashionable tailor, or botcher, belonging to 
the convent, and at last they found means of recommending him to a master of a 
French vessel that was ready to set sail, to give him a cast over the channel to 
England; and to provide him with the necessaries of life till he got to the port. 
This French vessel was luckier than the Dutch one had been before to our dumb 
gentleman; it had a quick and prosperous passage, and arrived at Portsmouth; 
and as soon as he landed there, he having experienced the misfortunes and 


casualties that a man in his condition, wanting both speech and hearing, was 
liable to, in places where he was an utter stranger to everybody, resolved to 
make no stay, but move on as fast as he could towards London. When he came 
to Hampton town, considering the indifferent figure he made in those odd kind 
of clothes, which the poor friars had equipped him with, and that his long beard 
and an uncombed wig added much to the disguise, he was resolved to put on the 
best face he could, in those awkward circumstances, and stepped into the first 
barber’s shop he came at to be trimmed and get his wig combed and powdered. 
This proved a very lucky thought to him; for as soon as he stepped into the first 
barber’s shop, who should prove to be the master of it, but one Tobit Yeats, who 
had served him in the same capacity at London, and was but newly set up in the 
trade of a barber-surgeon, at Hampton town, and followed likewise the 
profession of schoolmaster. This Tobit Yeats had shaved him quite, before he 
knew him in that disguise; and Mr. Campbell, though he knew him presently, 
had a mind to try if he should be known himself first; at length the barber finding 
him to be a dumb man, by his ordering everything with motions of the hand and 
gestures of the body, looked at him very earnestly, remembered him, and in a 
great surprise called for pen, ink, and paper, and begged to know how he came to 
be in that disguise; whether he was under any misfortune, and apprehension of 
being discovered, that made him go in so poor and so clownish a habit, and 
tendered him any services, as far as his little capacity would reach, and desired 
him to be free, and command him; if he was able to assist him in anything. These 
were the most comfortable words that Duncan Campbell had read a great while. 
He took the pen and paper in his turn; related to him his whole story, gave the 
poor barber thanks for his good natured offer, and said he would make so much 
use of it, as to be indebted to him for so much money as would pay the stage- 
coach, and bear him in his travelling expenses up to London, from whence he 
would speedily return the favour with interest. The poor honest fellow, out of 
gratitude to a master whose liberality he had formerly experienced, immediately 
furnished Mr. Duncan Campbell with that little supply, expressing the gladness 
of his heart that it lay in his power; and the stage-coach being to set out within 
but a few hours, he ran instantly to the inn to see if he could get him a place. By 
good luck, there was room, and but just room for one more, which pleased 
Duncan Campbell mightily, when he was acquainted with it by his true and 
trusty servant the barber; for he was as impatient to see London again, it seems, 
as he had been before to quit it. Well, he had his wish; and when he came to 
London, he had one wish more for Fortune to bestow upon him, which appeared 
to begin to grow kind again, after her fickle fit of cruelty was over; and this wish 
was, that he might find his former lodgings empty, and live in the same house as 


he did when he followed his profession. This too succeeded according to his 
desire, and he was happily fixed once more to his heart’s content in his old 
residence, with the same people of the house round about him, who bore him all 
that respect and affection, and showed all that readiness and willingness to serve 
him on every occasion and at every turn, which could be expected from persons 
that let lodgings in town to a gentleman, whom they esteemed the best tenant 
they ever had in their lives, or ever could have. 

Immediately the tidings of the dumb gentleman’s being returned home from 
beyond sea, spread throughout all the neighbourhood; and it was noised about 
from one neighbourhood to another, till it went through all ranks and conditions, 
and was known as well in a day or two’s time, all the town over, as if he had 
been some great man belonging to the state, and his arrival had been notified to 
the public in the gazette, as a person of the last importance. And such a person 
he appeared indeed to be taken for, especially among the fair sex, who thronged 
to his doors, crowd after crowd, to consult with him about their future 
occurrences in life. 

These curious tribes of people were as various in their persons, sex, age, 
quality, profession, art, trade, as they were in the curiosity of their minds, and 
the questions they had intended to propound to this dumb predictor of strange 
events, that lay yet as embryos in the womb of time, and were not to come, some 
of them, to a maturity for birth, for very many years after; just as porcelain clay 
is stored up in the earth by good artificers, which their heirs make china of, half 
a century, and sometimes more than an age, afterwards. 

These shoals of customers, who were to fee him well for his advice, as we 
may suppose, now he stood in need of raising a fresh stock, were unquestionably 
as welcome and acceptable to him as they appeared too troublesome to him 
before, when he was in a state of more wealth and plenty. 

Fortune, that does nothing moderately, seemed now resolved, as she had been 
extremely cruel before, to be extremely kind to him. He had nothing to do from 
early in the morning till late at night, but to read questions, and resolve them as 
fast as much-frequented doctors write their prescriptions and recipes, and like 
them also to receive fees as fast. Fortune was indeed mightily indulgent to the 
wants she had so suddenly reduced him to, and relieved him as suddenly by 
these knots of curiosos, who brought him a glut of money. But one single fair 
lady, that was one of his very first consulters after his return, and who had 
received satisfactory answers from him in other points, before he went abroad, 
proved, so good fortune would have it, worth all the rest of his customers 
together, as numerous as they were, and as I have accordingly represented them. 

This lady was the relict or widow of a gentleman of a good estate, and of a 


very good family, whose name was Digby, and a handsome jointure she had out 
of the estate. This lady, it seems, having been with him in former days, and seen 
him in a more shining way of life, (for he had taken a humour to appear before 
all his company in that coarse odd dress made out of the friar’s habit, and would 
not be persuaded by the people of the house to put on a nightgown till he could 
provide himself with a new suit,) was so curious, among other questions, as to 
ask him whether he had met with any misfortunes, and how he came to be in so 
slovenly and wretched a habit? Here Mr. Campbell related the whole story of his 
travels to her, and the crosses and disappointments he had met with abroad. The 
tears, he observed, would start every now and then into her eyes when she came 
to any doleful passage, and she appeared to have a mighty compassionate kind of 
feeling, when she read of any hardship more than ordinarily melancholy that had 
befallen him. Mr. Campbell, it is certain, had then a very good presence, and was 
a handsome and portly young man; and as a great many young gentlemen derive 
the seeming agreeableness of their persons from the tailor and peruke-maker, the 
shoemaker and hosier, so Mr. Campbell’s person, on the other hand, gave a good 
air and a good look to the awkward garb he had on; and I believe it was from 
seeing him in this odd trim, as they called it, the ladies first took up the humour 
of calling him ‘the handsome sloven:’ add to this that he looked his misfortune 
in the face with a jolly countenance, and smiled even while he was penning the 
relation of his calamities; all which are certainly circumstances that first sooth a 
generous mind into a state of compassion, and afterwards heighten it in the 
breast wherein it is conceived. Hence it came that this pretty and good natured 
widow, Mrs. Digby, when she had expressed her commiseration of him by her 
looks, began to take the pen and express it in very tender terms. Neither did she 
think that expression in words a sufficient testimony of the compassion she bore 
to him; the generosity of her mind did lead her to express it in a more substantial 
manner still, and that was to show it plainly by a very benevolous action. She 
laid a purse of twenty guineas before the table, and at the same time smiling, 
pointed to the table, as signifying her desire that he would accept it, and running 
to the door, dropped a curtsy, and skuttled away; and by the same civil act as she 
obliged him, she put it out of his power to refuse being so obliged; so that, 
though the present was very handsome, the manner of giving it was still 
handsomer. If being a handsome young man of merit in distress, and bearing his 
misfortunes with an equal mind, are powerful motives to excite compassion in 
the mind of a generous lady, so the generosity of a young agreeable widow, 
expressed in so kind and so benevolous a way, to a young gentleman, when he 
had been tasting nothing but the bitter draughts of fortune before, must stir up an 
affection in a mind that had any sense of gratitude; and truly just such was the 


effect that this lady’s civility had upon Mr. Duncan Campbell. He conceived 
from that moment a very great affection for her; and resolved to try whether he 
could gain her, which he had no small grounds to hope, from the esteem which 
she appeared to bear towards him already. I remember Mr. Dryden makes a very 
beautiful observation of the near alliance there is between the two passions of 
pity and love in a woman’s breast, in one of his plays. His words are these; For 
pity still foreruns approaching love, as lightning does the thunder. Mr. Bruyere, a 
most ingenious member of the French Academy, has made another remark, 
which comes home to our present purpose. He says, That many women love 
their money better than their friends; but yet value their lovers more than their 
money. According to the two reflections of these fine writers upon the tempers 
of the fair, Mr. Campbell had hopes enough to ground his courtship upon; and it 
appeared so in the end, by his proving successful; she from being a very liberal 
and friendly client, became at last a most affectionate wife. He then began to be 
a housekeeper, and accordingly took a little neat one, and very commodious for 
his profession, in Monmouth-court. Here I must take leave to make this 
observation; that if Mr. Campbell inherited the talents of his second-sighted 
mother, he seemed likewise to be an heir to his father, Mr. Archibald Campbell, 
both in his strange and accidental sufferings by sea, and likewise in his being 
relieved from them after as accidental and strange a manner, by an unexpected 
marriage, just like his father’s. And here we return again to take a new survey of 
him in the course of his public practice as a predictor. The accounts I shall give 
of his actions here, will be very various in their nature from any I have yet 
presented to the reader; they are more mysterious in themselves, and yet I shall 
endeavour to make the manner of his operating in this kind as plain as I think I 
have the foregoing ones, and then I flatter myself they must afford a fresh 
entertainment for every reader that has any curiosity and a good taste for things 
of so extraordinary a kind. For what I have all along propounded to myself from 
the beginning and in the progress to the end of this history, is to interweave 
entertaining and surprising narratives of what Mr. Campbell has done, with 
curious and instructive inquiries into the nature of those actions, for which he 
has rendered himself so singularly famous. It was not, therefore, suitable to my 
purpose, to clog the reader with numerous adventures, almost all of the same 
kind, but out of a vast number of them to single some few of those that were 
most remarkable, and that were mysteries, but mysteries of very different sorts. I 
leave that method of swelling distorted and commented trifles into volumes, to 
the writers of fable and romance; if I was to tell his adventures, with regard, for 
example, to women, that came to consult him, I might perhaps have not only 
written the stories of eleven thousand virgins that died maids, but have had 


relations to give of as many married women and widows, and the work would 
have been endless. All that I shall do therefore is to pick out one particular, each 
of a different kind, that there may be variety in the entertainment. Upon 
application to this dumb man, one is told in the middle of her health, that she 
shall die at such a time; another, that she shall sicken, and upon the moment of 
her recovery, have a suitor and a husband; a third, who is a celebrated beauty 
with a multitude of admirers round about her, that she shall never become a 
wife; a fourth, that is married, when she shall get rid of an uneasy husband; a 
fifth, that hath lost her goods, who stole them, where and when they shall be 
restored; a sixth, that is a merchant, when he shall be undone, and how and when 
he shall recover his losses, and be as great on the Exchange as ever; a seventh, 
that is a gamester, which will be his winning, and which his losing hour; an 
eighth, how he shall be involved in a law-suit, and whether the suit will have an 
adverse or a prosperous issue; a ninth, that is a woman, with choice of lovers, 
which she shall be most happy with for life; and so on to many others, where 
every prediction is perfectly new and surprising, and differs from the other in 
almost every circumstance. When a man has so extensive a genius as this at 
foretelling the future occurrences of life, one narrative of a sort is enough in 
conscience to present the reader with, and several of each kind would not 
methinks be entertaining, but tiresome; for he that can do one thing in these 
kinds by the power of prediction, can do ten thousand; and those who are 
obstinate in extenuating his talents, and calling his capacity in question, and that 
will not be convinced by one instance of his judgment, would not own the 
conviction if ten thousand instances were given them. The best passages I can 
recommend to their perusal are those where persons who came purposely to 
banter him under the colour of consulting him, and covered over their sly 
intentions with borrowed disguises, and came in masquerades, found all the jest 
turned upon themselves in the end, which they meant to our famous predictor, 
and had the discouragement of seeing their most concealed and deepest laid plots 
discovered, and all their most witty fetches and wily contrivances defeated, till 
they were compelled universally to acknowledge, that endeavouring to impose 
upon the judgment of our seer by any hidden artifice and cunning whatsoever, 
was effectually imposing upon their own. His unusual talent in this kind was so 
openly known, and so generally confessed, that his knowledge was celebrated in 
some of the most witty weekly papers that ever appeared in public. Isaac 
Bickerstaff, who diverted all the beau monde, for a long space of time with his 
lucubrations, takes occasion in several of his papers to applaud the speculations 
of this dumb gentleman in an admirable vein of pleasantry and humour, peculiar 
to the writer, and to the subject he writ upon. And when that bright author, who 


joined the uttermost facetiousness with the most solid improvements of morality 
and learning in his works, laid aside the title of a Tatler, and assumed the name 
of a Spectator and censor of men’s actions, he still, every now and then, thought 
our Duncan Campbell a subject worthy enough to employ his farther 
considerations upon. I must take notice of one letter sent concerning him to the 
Spectator, in the year 1712, which was at a time when a lady wanted him, after 
he had removed from Monmouth-street to Drury-lane. 

Mr. Spectator,— 

About two years ago I was called upon by the younger part of a country 
family, by my mother’s side related to me, to visit Mr. Campbell, the dumb man; 
for they told me that was chiefly what brought them to town, having heard 
wonders of him in Essex. I, who always wanted faith in such matters, was not 
easily prevailed on to go; but lest they should take it ill, I went with them, when, 
to my own surprise, Mr. Campbell related all their past life; in short, had he not 
been prevented, such a discovery would have come out, as would have ruined 
their next design of coming to town, viz., buying wedding clothes. Our names, 
though he had never heard of us before, and we endeavoured to conceal, were as 
familiar to him as to ourselves. To be sure, Mr. Spectator, he is a very learned 
and wise man. Being impatient to know my fortune, having paid my respects in a 
family Jacobus, he told me, after his manner, among several other things, that in 
a year and nine months I should fall ill of a new fever, be given over by my 
physicians, but should with much difficulty recover; that the first time I took the 
air afterwards, I should be addressed to by a young gentleman of a plentiful 
fortune, good sense, and a generous spirit. Mr. Spectator, he is the purest man in 
the world, for all he said is come to pass, and I am the happiest she in Kent. I 
have been in quest of Mr. Campbell these three months, and cannot find him out; 
now hearing you are a dumb man too, I thought you might correspond and be 
able to tell me something; for I think myself highly obliged to make his fortune, 
as he has mine. It is very possible your worship, who has spies all over this 
town, can inform me how to send to him; if you can, I beseech you be as speedy 
as possible, and you will highly oblige your constant reader and admirer, 


Dulcibella Thankley. 

The Spectator’s Answer. 

Ordered, that the inspector I employ about wonders, inquire at the Golden-lion 
opposite to the Half-moon tavern, in Drury-lane, into the merit of this silent 
sage, and report accordingly. Vide the 7th volume of Spectators, No. 474, being 
on Wednesday, September the 3rd, 1712. 

But now let us come to those passages of his life the most surprising of all, 


during the time that he enjoyed this reputation, and when he proved that he 
deserved the fame he enjoyed. Let us take a survey of him while he is 
wonderfully curing persons labouring under the misfortune of witchcraft, of 
which the following story will be an eminent instance, and likewise clear up how 
he came by his reputation in Essex, as mentioned in the above-mentioned letter 
to the Spectator. 

In the year 1709, Susanna Johnson, daughter to one Captain Johnson, who 
lived at a place adjacent to Rumford, in Essex, going one morning to that town 
to buy butter at the market, was met there by an old miserable looking woman, 
just as she had taken some of her change of the marketwoman, in copper, and 
this old woman rather demanded than begged the gentlewoman to give her a 
penny. Miss Johnson reputing her to be one of those hateful people that are 
called sturdy beggars, refused it her, as thinking it to be no act of charity, and 
that it would be rather gratifying and indulging her impudence, than supplying or 
satisfying her indigence. Upon the refusal, the old hag, with a face more 
wrinkled still, if possible, by anger, than it was by age, took upon her to storm at 
young Miss Johnson very loudly, and to threaten and menace her; but when she 
found her common threats and menaces were of no avail, she swore she would 
be revenged of the young creature in so signal a manner, that she should repent 
the denial of that penny from her heart before she got home, and that it should 
cost her many pounds to get rid of the consequences of that denial and her anger. 
The poor innocent girl despised these last words likewise, and, getting up on 
horseback, returned homewards; but just as she got about half way, her horse 
stopped, and no means that she could use would make him advance one single 
step; but she stayed awhile, to see if that would humour him to go on. At last the 
beast began to grow unruly, and snorted and trembled as if he had seen or smelt 
something that frightened him, and so fell a kicking desperately, till he threw the 
girl from the saddle, not being able to cling to it any longer, though a pretty good 
horsewoman of her years; so much were the horse’s motions and plungings more 
than ordinarily violent. 

As Providence would have it, she got not much harm by the fall, receiving 
only a little bruise in the right shoulder; but she was dreadfully frightened. This 
fear added wings to her feet, and brought her home as speedily of herself as she 
usually came on horseback. She immediately, without any other sign of illness 
than the palid colour with which fear had disordered the complexion of her face, 
alarmed all the family at home with the story, took her bed upon it, complained 
of inward rackings of the belly, and was never at ease unless she lay doubled up 
together, her head to her knees, and her heels to her rump, just like a figure of 8. 
She could not be a single moment out of that posture without shrieking out with 


the violence of anxious torments and racking pains. 

In this condition of misery, amidst this agony of suffering, and in this double 
posture, was the poor wretched young gentlewoman brought to town; physicians 
were consulted about her, but in vain; she was carried to different hospitals for 
assistance, but their endeavours likewise proved ineffectual; at last she was 
conducted to the College of Physicians; and even the collective wisdom of the 
greatest sages and adepts in the science of physic was posed to give her any 
prescription that would do her service, and relieve her from the inexplicable 
malady she laboured under. The poor incurable creature was one constant 
subject of her complaining mother’s discourse in every company she came into. 
It happened at last, and very providentially truly, that the mother was thus 
condoling the misfortune of her child among five or six ladies, and telling them, 
among other things, that by the most skilful persons she was looked upon to be 
bewitched, and that it was not within the power of physic to compass her 
recovery. They all having been acquainted with our Mr. Duncan Campbell, 
unanimously advised her to carry her daughter to his house, and consult with 
him about her. The mother was overjoyed at these tidings, and purposed to let no 
time slip where her child’s health was so deeply concerned. She got the ladies to 
go with her and her child, to be eye-witnesses of so extraordinary a piece of 
practice, and so eminent a trial of skill. 

As soon as this dismal object was brought into his room, Mr. Duncan 
Campbell lifted up her head and looked earnestly in her face, and in less than a 
minute’s time signified to the company, that she was not only bewitched, but in 
as dreadful a condition almost as the man that had a legion of fiends within him. 

At the reading of these words the unhappy creature raised up her head, turned 
her eyes upwards, and a smile, a thing she had been a stranger to for many 
months, overspread her whole face, and such a kind of colour as is the flushing 
of joy and gladness, and with an innocent tone of voice she said, she now had a 
firm belief she should shortly be delivered. The mother and the rest of the 
company were all in tears, but Mr. Campbell wrote to them that they should be 
of good heart, be easy and quiet for a few moments, and they should be 
convinced that it was witchcraft, but happily convinced by seeing her so 
suddenly well again. This brought the company into pretty good temper; and a 
little after, Mr. Campbell desired she might be led up stairs into his chamber and 
left there alone with him for a little while; this occasioned some small female 
speculation, and as much mirth as their late sorrow, alleviated with the hopes of 
her cure, would permit. 

This you may be sure was but a snatch of mirth, just as the nature of the thing 
would allow of; and all sorts of waggery being laid instantly aside, and removed 


almost as soon as conceived, the poor young thing was carried in that double 
posture up stairs. She had not been much above half an hour there, when by the 
help only of Mr. Campbell’s arm she was led down stairs, and descended into 
that roomful of company as a miracle appearing in a machine from above; she 
was led backward and forward in the room, while all gazed at her for awhile 
with joyful astonishment, for no arrow was ever more straight than she. Mr. 
Campbell then prevailed with her to drink a glass of wine, and immediately after 
she evacuated wind, which she had not done for some months before, and found 
herself still more amended and easy; and then the mother making Mr. Campbell 
some small acknowledgment at that time, with the promise of more, and her 
daughter giving thanks, and all the company commending his skill, took their 
leaves and departed, with great demonstrations of joy. I shall here, to cut the 
story short, signify, that she came frequently afterwards to make her testimonials 
of gratitude to him, and continues to enjoy her health to this very day, at 
Greenwich, where she now lives, and will at any time, if called upon, make oath 
of the truth of this little history, as she told me herself with her own mouth. 

The next thing, therefore, it behoves me to do in this chapter, is, to give some 
satisfactory account of magic, by which such seeming mysterious cures and 
operations are brought about. 

This task I would perform in the most perspicuous and most convincing 
manner I can; for magic, I know, is held to be a very hard and difficult study by 
those learned, and universally unlawful and diabolical by those unlearned, who 
believe there is such a science attainable by human genius. On the other hand, by 
some learned men, who believe there is no such science, it is represented as an 
inconsistent system of superstitions and chimeras; and again laughed at as such 
by the unlearned, who are of an incredulous temper; what I would therefore 
undertake to do in this place is to show the learned men, who believe there is 
such an art, that the attainment to a tolerable knowledge of the manner how 
magical practices may be brought about, is no such difficult matter as they have 
represented it to themselves; and by doing this I shall make the system of it so 
plain, that while the learned approve of it, the unlearned too, who are not of an 
unbelieving kind, may understand clearly what I say; and the learned men who 
have rejected this science as chimerical, may be clearly convinced it is real; and 
then there is nothing left but obstinate unbelieving ignorance, which I shall not 
here pretend by arguments to lead into sense, but leave it to the work of time. In 
fine, I will endeavour to induce men of sense to say, that what has been 
accounted mysterious, is delivered in a plain, easy, and convincing manner, and 
to own that they approve, while men of the lower class of understanding shall 
confess and acknowledge that they themselves understand it; and that what has 


hitherto been represented as arduous and difficult to a great genius, is adapted 
and rendered not only clear, but familiar to persons of middling talents. In this 
work, therefore, I shall follow the strictest order I can, which of all things render 
a discourse upon any subject the most clear; and that it may be plain to the 
commonest capacity, I will first set down what order I intend to follow. 

First, I will speak of magic in general. 

Secondly, Of magic under its several divisions and subdivisions. 

Thirdly, Concerning the object of art, as it is good or bad. 

Fourthly, Of the persons exercising that art in either capacity, of good or bad, 
and by what means they become capacitated to exercise it. 

In the fifth place, I shall come to the several objections against the art of 
magic, and the refutation of those objections. 

The first objection shall be against the existence of good and bad spirits; the 
refutation of which will consist in my proving the existence of spirits, both good 
and bad, by reason and by experience. 

The second objection that will be brought, is to contain an allegation that there 
are no such persons as witches now, and an argument to support that allegation, 
drawn from the incapacity and impossibility of any thing’s making, while itself 
is incarnate, a contract with a spirit. This objection will be answered by proving 
the reality of witches from almost universal experience, and by explaining 
rationally the manner how the devils hold commerce with witches; which 
explanation is backed and authorised by the opinion of the most eminent divines, 
and the most learned physicians. 

From hence, sixthly and lastly, We shall conclude on the side of the good 
magic, that as there are witches on the one hand that may afflict and torment 
persons with demons, so on the other hand there are lawful and good magicians 
that may cast out demons from people that are possessed with them. 

And first as to magic in general. Magic consists in the spirit by faith, for faith 
is that magnet of the magicians by which they draw spirits to them, and by which 
spirits they do great things, that appear like miracles. 

Secondly, Magic is divided into three sorts, viz., divine, natural, and 
diabolical. And natural magic is again subdivided into two kinds, simple and 
compound; and natural compound magic is again likewise divided into two 
kinds, viz., natural-divine magic, and natural-diabolical magic. Now, to give the 
reader a clear and a distinct notion of each several species of magic here 
mentioned, I set down the following definitions: Divine magic is a celestial 
science, in which all operations that are wonderfully brought about, are 
performed by the Spirit of God. Natural magic is a science in which all the 
mysterious acts that are wrought, are compassed by natural spirits. But as this 


natural magic may be exercised about things either in a manner indifferent in 
themselves, or mere morally good, and then it is mere natural magic; or else 
about things theologically good, and transcendently bad; and then it is not 
merely and natural magic, but mixed and compound. If natural magic be 
exercised about the most holy operations, it is then mixed with the divine, and 
may then be called, not improperly, natural-divine magic. But if natural magic 
troubles itself about compassing the wickedest practices, then is it promiscuous 
with the demoniacal, and may not improperly be called natural-diabolical magic. 

Thirdly, The object of this art is doing wonders out of the ordinary appearing 
course of nature, which tend either to great good or bad, by the help and 
mediation of spirits good and bad. 

Fourthly, As to the persons exercising that art in either way, whether good or 
bad, and by what means they become capacitated to act it, the notion of this may 
be easily deduced from the notions of the art itself, as considered above in its 
each different species; for as all magic consists in a spirit, every magician acts 
by a spirit. 

Divine magicians, that are of God, are spoke of in the sacred Book, and 
therefore I shall not mention the passages here, but pass them over, as I ought in 
a book like this, with a profound and reverential silence, as well as the other 
passages which speak of natural and demoniacal magicians; and in all I shall 
speak of them in this place, I shall only speak of them with regard to human 
reason and experience, and conclude this head with saying, that natural 
magicians work all things by the natural spirits of the elements; but that witches 
and demoniacal magicians, as Jannes and Jambres in Egypt were, work their 
magical performances by the spirit of demons, and it is by the means of these 
different spirits that these different magicians perform their different operations. 

These things thus distinctly settled and explained, it is now we must come and 
ground the dispute between those who believe there are no such things as 
magicians of any kind, and those who assert there are of all the kinds above 
specified. 

Those who contend there are, have recourse to experience, and relate many 
well-witnessed narratives, to prove that there have been in all times, and that 
there are still, magicians of all these kinds. But those who contend that there are 
no such persons, will give no ear to what the others call plain experience; they 
call the stories, let whatever witnesses appear to justify them, either fabulous 
legends invented by the authors, or else tricks of intellectual legerdemain 
imposed by the actors, upon the relators of those actions. Since, therefore, they 
say, though the believers in magic brag of experience never so much, it may be 
but a fallible experience; they reasonably desire to know whether these 


gentlemen that stand for magic can answer the objections which they propose, to 
prove that the practice of magic, according to the system laid down, is 
inconsistent with reason, before they will yield their assent. Let the stories be 
never so numerous, appear never so credible, these unbelieving gentlemen desire 
to be tried by reason, and aver till that reason is given they will not be convinced 
by the number of stories, because, though numerous, they are stories still; neither 
will they believe them because they appear credible, because seeming so is not 
being so, and appearances, though never so fair, when they contradict reason, are 
not to be swallowed down with an implicit faith as so many realities. And thus 
far, no doubt, the gentlemen who are on the unbelieving side are very much in 
the right of it. The learned gentlemen, on the other hand, who are persuaded of 
this mighty mysterious power being lodged in the hands of magicians, answer, 
that they will take upon them to refute the most subtle objections brought by the 
learned unbelievers, and to reconcile the practicability of magical mysteries by 
the capacity of men who study that art, to right rules and laws of reasoning, and 
to show that some stories, though never so prodigious, which are told of 
magicians, demand the belief of wise men on two accounts; because as 
experience backs reason on the one hand, reason backs experience on the other, 
and so the issue of the whole argument, whether there are magicians or not, is 
thrown upon both experience and reason. These arguments on each side, I shall 
draw up fairly pro and con; for I do not pretend to be the inventor of them 
myself, they belong to other authors many years ago; be it enough for me to 
boast of, if I can draw them up in a better and closer form together than they 
have yet appeared in. In that I take upon myself a very great task; I erect myself 
as it were into a kind of a judge; I will sum up the evidences on both sides, and I 
shall, wherever I see occasion, intimate which side of the argument bears the 
most weight with me; but when I have enforced my opinion as far as I think 
needful, my readers, like a jury, are still at liberty to bring in their verdict just as 
they themselves shall see fit; and this naturally leads me where I promised to 
come to in the fifth part of this discourse, to the several objections against the 
power of art magic, and the refutation of those objections. 

The First Objections being against the Existence of Spirits, and the 
Refutations thereof. 

The first objection which they who reject magic make use of, is, denying that 
there are any such things as spirits, about which, since those who defend the art 
say it entirely exerciseth itself, the objectors contend, that if they can make out 
that there are no such beings as spirits, all pretensions to the art must be entirely 
groundless, and for the future exploded. 

To make this part out, that there are no spirits, the first man they produce on 


their side is undoubtedly one of very great credit and authority, inasmuch as he 
has justly borne for many centuries the title of a prince of philosophers. They say 
that Aristotle in his book de Mundo, reasons thus against the existence of spirits, 
viz., That since God can do all things of himself, he doth not stand in need of 
ministering angels and demons. A multitude of servants showing the weakness 
of a prince. 

The gentlemen who defend the science make this reply, they allow the credit 
and authority of Aristotle as much as the objectors; but as the objectors 
themselves deny all the authorities for the spirits, and desire that reason may be 
the only ground they go upon, so the refuters, on their parts desire, that 
Aristotle’s ipse dixit may not be absolutely passed upon them for argument; but 
that his words may be brought to the same touchstone of reason, and proved if 
they are standard. If this argument, say they, will hold good, Aristotle should not 
suppose intelligences moving the celestial spheres; for God sufficeth to move all 
without ministering spirits; nor would there be need of a sun in the world, for 
God can enlighten all things by himself, and so all second causes were to be 
taken away; therefore, there are angels and ministering spirits in the world, for 
the majesty of God, not for his want of them, and for order, not for his 
omnipotency. And here if the objectors return and say, who told you that there 
are spirits; Is not yours a precarious hypothesis? May not we have leave to 
recriminate in this place? Pray, who told Aristotle that there were intelligences 
that moved the celestial spheres? Is not this hypothesis as precarious as any man 
may pretend that of spirits to be? And we believe there are few philosophers at 
present who agree with Aristotle in that opinion; and we dare pronounce this to 
be ours, that Aristotle took his intelligences from the Hebrews, who went 
according to the same whimsical, though pretty notion, which first gave rise to 
the fiction of the nine muses. But more than all this, it is a very great doubt 
among learned men, whether this book de Mundo be Aristotle’s or no. 

The next thing the objectors bring against the existence of spirits, is, that it is 
nonsense for men to say that there are such beings of which it is impossible for a 
man to have any notion, and they insist upon it that it is impossible for any man 
to form an idea of a spiritual substance. As to this part, the defendants rejoin, 
that they think our late most judicious Mr. Locke, in his elaborate and finished 
Essay on the Human Understanding, has fairly made out, that men have as clear 
a notion of a spiritual substance as they have of any corporeal substance, matter, 
or body; and that there is as much reason for admitting the existence of the one, 
as of the other; for that if they admit the latter, it is but humour in them to deny 
the former. It is in book the 2nd, chap. 29, where he reasons thus: “If a man will 
examine himself concerning his notion of pure substance in general he will find 


he has no other idea of it, but only a supposition of he knows not what support of 
such quality which are capable of producing simple ideas in us, which qualities 
are commonly called accidents. Thus, if we talk or think of any particular sort of 
corporeal substance, as horse, stone, &c., though the idea we have of either of 
them be but the complication or collection of those several simple ideas, or 
sensible qualities which we use to find united in the thing called horse, or stone; 
yet because we cannot conceive how they should subsist alone, not one in 
another, we suppose them to exist in, and be supported by some common 
subject; which support we denote by the name of substance, though it be certain 
we have no clear or distinct idea of that thing we suppose a support. The same 
happens concerning the operations of our mind, viz., thinking, reasoning, and 
fearing, &c., which we concluding not to subsist of themselves, and not 
apprehending how they can belong to body, we are apt to think these the actions 
of some substance which we call spirit; whereby it is evident, that having no 
other notion of matter, but something wherein those many sensible qualities 
which affect our senses do subsist, by supposing a substance wherein thinking, 
knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, &c., do subsist, we have as clear a 
notion of the nature or substance of spirit, as we have of body: the one being 
supposed to be, without knowing what is, the substratum to those simple ideas 
which we have from without; and the other supposed, with a like ignorance of 
what it is, to be the substratum of these operations which we experiment in 
ourselves within. It is plain, then, that the idea of corporeal substance in matter, 
is as remote from our conceptions and apprehensions as that of spiritual 
substance, and therefore from our not having any notion of the substance of 
spirit, we can no more conclude its not existence, than we can for the same 
reason deny the existence of body; it being as rational to affirm there is no body, 
because we cannot know its essence, as it is called, or have the idea of the 
substance of matter, as to say, there is no spirit, because we know not its 
essence, or have no idea of a spiritual substance.” Mr. Locke also, comparing 
our idea of spirit with our idea of body, thinks there may seem rather less 
obscurity in the former than the latter. Our idea of body he takes to be an 
extended solid substance, capable of communicating motion by impulse; and our 
idea of soul is a substance that thinks, and has a power of exciting motion in 
body by will or thought. Now, some perhaps will say they comprehend a 
thinking thing, which perhaps is true; but, he says, if they consider it well, they 
can no more comprehend an extended thing; and if they say, they know not what 
it is thinks in them, they mean they know not what the substance is of that 
thinking thing; no more, says he, do they know what the substance is of that 
solid thing; and if they say they know how not how they think, he says, neither 


do they know how they are extended, how the solid parts are united, or where to 
make extension, &c. 

The learned Monsieur le Clerc, who generally knows how far human reason 
can bear, argues consonantly to what is before delivered by Mr. Locke, in his 
Coronis, added to the end of the fourth volume of his Philosophical Works, in 
the third edition of them, where he writes as followeth:— 

“When we contemplate the corporeal nature, we can see nothing in it but 
extension, divisibility, solidity, mobility, and various determinations of quantity, 
or figures; which being so, it were a rash thing, and contrary to the laws of right 
reasoning, to affirm other things of bodies; and consequently from mere body 
nothing can be deduced by us, which is not joined in a necessary connection 
with the said properties; therefore those who have thought the properties of 
perceiving by sense, of understanding, willing, imagining, remembering, and 
others the like, which have no affinity with corporeal things, to have risen from 
the body, have greatly transgressed in the method of right reasoning and 
philosophising, which hath been done by Epicurus, and those who have thought 
as he did, having affirmed our minds to be composed of corporeal atoms: but 
whence shall we say they have had their rise? truly, they do not owe their rise to 
matter, which is wholly destitute of sense and thought, nor are they 
spontaneously sprung up from nothing, it being an ontological maxim of most 
evident truth, that nothing springs from nothing.” 

Having thus given the reader the first objections made against the existence of 
spirits, and the refutations thereof, I must now frankly own on which side my 
opinion leans; and for my part, it seems manifest to me that there are two beings; 
we conceive very plainly and distinctly, viz., body and spirit, and that it would 
be as absurd and ridiculous to deny the existence of the one as of the other; and 
really, if the refuters have got the better in their way of reasoning, they have still 
a much greater advantage over the objectors, when they come to back these 
reasons with fresh arguments drawn from experience. Of this, there having been 
many undoubted narratives given in the foregoing pages, concerning the 
apparitions of spirits, I shall refer the reader back again to them, and only 
subjoin here one or two instances, which may, if required, be proved upon oath, 
of spirits seen by two persons of our Duncan Campbell’s own acquaintance. In 
the year 1711, one Mrs. Stephens and her daughter were together with Mr. 
Campbell, at the house of Mr Ramell, a very great and noted weaver at 
Haggerstone, where the rainy weather detained them till late at night. Just after 
the clock struck twelve, they all of them went to the door to see if the rain had 
ceased, being extremely desirous to get home. As soon as ever they had opened 
the door and where all got together, there appeared before them a thing all in 


white, the face seemed of a dismal palid hue, but the eyes thereof fiery and 
flaming, like beacons, and of a saucer size. It made its approaches to them till it 
came up within the space of about three yards of them, there it fixed and stood 
like a figure agaze, for some minutes; and they all stood likewise stiff, like the 
figure, frozen with fear, motionless, and speechless; when all of a sudden it 
vanished from their eyes, and that apparition to the sight was succeeded by a 
noise, or the appearance of a noise, like that which is occasioned by the fighting 
of twenty mastiff dogs. 

Not long after, Mrs. Anne Stephens, who lived in Spitalfields, a woman well 
known by her great dealings with mercers upon Ludgate-hill, sitting in her house 
alone, and musing upon business, happened by accident to look behind her, and 
saw a dead corpse, to her thinking, lie extended upon the floor, just as a dead 
corpse should be, excepting that the foot of one leg was fixed on the ground, as it 
is in a bed when one lies with one knee up; she looked at it a long while, and by 
degrees at last stole her eyes from so unpleasing and unexpected an object. 
However, a strange kind of a curiosity overcame her fears, and she ventured a 
second time to turn her head that way, and saw it, as before, fixed for a 
considerable time longer, but durst not stir from her seat; she again withdrew her 
eyes from the horrible and melancholy spectacle, and resumed the courage, after 
a little reflection, of viewing it again, and resolved to ascertain herself if the 
vision was real, by getting up from her seat and going to it, but upon this third 
retrospection she found it vanished. This relation she writ down to Mr. Duncan 
Campbell, and has told before Mrs. Ramell, her own sister, and many other very 
creditable persons. Now as to these arguments from experience, I shall also 
deliver my opinion; I dispute not but that learned men, who have obstinate 
prepossessions, may produce plausible arguments why all things should be 
thought to be done by imposture which seem strange to them, and interfere with 
their belief; and truly thus far their humour may be indulged, that if only one 
person relates a very strange and surprising story, a man may be more apt to 
think it is possible for that person to lie, than that so strange a relation should be 
true; but if a considerable number of persons, of several countries, several 
religious, several professions, several ages, and those persons looked upon to be 
of as great sagacity as any the country afford, agree in relations of the same kind, 
thought very strange and are ready to vouch the truth of them upon oath, after 
having well considered circumstances, I think it a violation of the law of nature 
to reject all these relations as fabulous, merely upon a self-presuming conceit, 
unless a man can fairly show the things to be impossible, or can demonstrate 
wherein those persons were imposed on; for from hence I form the following 
conclusive argument. What is possible according to reason, grows probable 


according to belief; where the possibility is attested to have reduced itself into 
action by persons of known credit and integrity. Now, not only the possibility of 
the existence of spirits, but the actual existence thereof is proved above by 
logical demonstration; therefore are we to believe both by the course of logical 
reason and moral faith, that those existences have appeared to men of credit, 
who have attested the reality thereof upon oath. 

Second Objection against the Existence of Witches. 

These objectors go on to say, that provided they should allow there is an 
existence of spirits, yet that would be still no argument how magic should 
subsist, because they deny that it is impossible for a man in his body to have a 
commerce, much less make a contract, with spirits; but here again the refuters 
allege they have both experience and reason on their sides. As a joint argument 
of reason and experience, they tell you, that the numerous witches which have in 
all countries been arraigned and condemned upon this occasion, are evident 
testimonies of this commerce and contract being held and made with spirits. 
They pretend to say, that these objectors call not their, the refuters, judgment so 
much in question, who contend that there is a magic art, as they call in question 
the judgment of all the wisest legislative powers in Christendom, who have 
universally agreed in enacting penal laws against such capital offenders. 

But here the objectors return and say, that it being impossible for us to show 
the manner how such a contract should be made, we can never, but without 
reason, believe a thing to be, of which we can form no perfect idea. The refuters, 
on the other hand, reply with the learned Father le Brune, it is manifest that we 
can see but two sorts of beings, spirits and bodies; and that since we can reason 
but according to our ideas, we ought to ascribe to spirits what cannot be 
produced by bodies. Indeed the author of the Republic of Learning, in the month 
of August, anno 1686, has given us a rough draught for writing a good tract of 
witchcraft, which he looks upon as a desideratum; where among other things, he 
writes thus: Since this age is the true time of systems, one should be contrived 
concerning the commerce that may be betwixt demons and men. 

On this passage Father le Brune writes thus: “Doubtless here the author 
complies with the language of a great many persons, who, for want of attention 
and light, would have us put all religion in systems. Whatever regard I ought to 
have for many of those persons, I must not be afraid to say, that there is no 
system to be made of those truths, which we ought to learn distinctly by faith, 
because we must advance nothing here, but what we receive from the oracle. We 
must make a system to explain the effects of the loadstone, the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea, the motion of the planets; for that the cause of these effects is 
not evidently signified to us, and many may be conceived by us; and to 


determine us, we have need of a great number of observations, which by an 
exact induction may lead us to a cause that may satisfy all the phenomena. It is 
not the same in the truths of religion, we come not at them by groping, it were to 
be wished men spoke not of them, but after a decisive and infallible authority. It 
is thus we should speak of the power of demons, and of the commerce they have 
with men; it is of faith, that they have power, and that they attack men, and try to 
seduce them divers ways. It is true, indeed, they are sometimes permitted to have 
it over the just, though they have it not ordinarily, but over those that want faith, 
or fear not to partake of their works; and that to the last particularly, the 
disordered intelligences try to make exactly succeed what they wish; inspiring 
them to have recourse to certain practices by which those seducing spirits enter 
into commerce with men.” Thus far Father le Brune. But still these objectors 
demand to know by what means this commerce may be held between demons 
and men, and urge us to describe the manner; or pretend that they have still 
reason to refuse coming into the belief of a thing which we would impose upon 
them, though wholly ignorant of it ourselves; to that the refuters answer thus; 
that both Christian divines and physicians agree as to the manner how, which 
they are so curious in inquiring after, that demons stir up raptures and ecstacies 
in men, binding or loosing the exterior senses, and that either by stopping the 
pores of the brain, so that the spirits cannot pass forth, as it is done naturally by 
sleep, or by recalling the sensitive spirits from the outward senses to the inward 
organs, which he there retains; so the Devil renders women witches ecstatical 
and magicians, who while they lie fast asleep in one place, think they have been 
in divers places, and done many things. This the learned objectors say proceeds 
from no demon, but from the disease called an epilepsy; but, on the other hand, 
the more learned refuters insist upon it, that these ecstacies are not epileptic 
seizures; this, say they, appears from Bodin, in his Theatre of Universal Nature, 
where he says, That those who are wrapped by the Devil, feel neither stripes nor 
cuttings, nor no wresting of their limbs, nor burning tortures, nor the application 
of a red hot iron; nay, nor is the beat of the pulse, nor the motion of the heart 
perceived in them; but afterwards, returning to themselves, they feel most bitter 
pains of the wounds received, and tell of things done at six hundred miles’ 
distance, and affirm themselves to have seen them done. The ingenious Dr. 
Ader, makes an admirable physical distinction between this kind of ecstacy and 
a syncope, or stupor caused by narcotic medicines. Sennertus, in his Institutio 
Medica, writes of the demoniacal sopor of witches, who think they are carried 
through the air, dance, feast, and have copulation with the devil, and do other 
things in their sleep, and afterwards believe the same things waking. Now, he 
says, whether they are really so carried in the air, &c., or being in a profound 


sleep, or only dream they are so carried, and persist in that opinion after they are 
awake, these facts or dreams cannot be natural; for it cannot be that there should 
be so great an agreement in dreams, of persons differing in place, temperament, 
age, sex, and studies, that in one night, and at the same hour, they should, in 
concert, dream of one and the same such meeting, and should agree as to the 
place, number, and quality of the persons, and the like circumstances; but such 
dreams are suggested from a preternatural cause, viz., from the devil to his 
confederate, by the divine permission of an Almighty power, where punishments 
are to be permitted to be inflicted upon reprobate sinners. 

Whence also, to those witches, sincerely converted, and refusing to be any 
more present at those diabolical meetings, those dreams no longer happen, which 
is a proof that they proceeded not before from a natural cause. 

Here begins the great point of the dispute as to that branch of magic which we 
call natural magic. The objectors may tell us, that they will freely own that there 
may be an existence of spirits, that there may be an existence of witches, that by 
a divine power men may be influenced so far as to have a communication with 
good spirits, and that from thence they may become spiritual-divine magicians, 
they will likewise, perhaps, as freely grant, that by the intervention of a demon, 
things preternatural may be brought about by persons who have studied the 
demoniacal magic; but then what they principally insist upon is, that it must be 
contradictory to all human reason to imagine that there can be such a thing as 
natural magicians; and thus far they may form their argument. They say, that the 
persons, who contend for the magic art, own, that all that is brought about by 
magic, is by the assistance and help of a spirit, and that consequently what is 
effected by it must be preternatural; now, they say, it is a thing inconsistent, by a 
natural power, to bring about a preternatural effect; therefore, there can be no 
such thing as natural magic, which has within itself the efficacy of destroying 
those acts done by magicians in the diabolical. 

To this the refuters take leave to reply, that the foundation upon which the 
argument is built is wrong grounded; they have admitted that, in diabolical art 
magic, there may be a commerce held between men and spirits, by which several 
preternatural effects may be brought about; and the reason they assign for it 
there is, because there is a preternatural agent concerned therein, the devil; but 
then, say they, in natural magic you can pretend to no such agent, and therefore 
to no such preternatural effect. This argument contains within it two fallacies; 
first, as to the commerce held between a man and a demon, there is nothing 
preternatural in getting the acquaintance; the will of the man is entirely natural, 
either naturally good, or naturally corrupted; the black spirit that converseth with 
him, it is acknowledged is not so, but it is from the will of the man, not from the 


power vested in the devil, that the acquaintance first grows, therefore the 
acquaintance itself is natural, though it arises from the last corruption and 
depravations of nature; but being made with a preternatural existence, though the 
cause of the acquaintance be corruptedly natural, yet the intermediate cause or 
means after that acquaintance is not so, and therefore the effect of that 
intermediate cause may be wonderful, and seem to be out of the ordinary course 
of nature. Now, since it is generally allowed that there are natural spirits of the 
elements, as well as divine and infernal, what we have to prove is only this, that 
man by natural magic may have a commerce with natural spirits of their 
elements, as witches may have with the spirits or demons. Now, as we said 
before, the commerce itself depends upon the will of the person, and is therefore 
natural, and consequently may as well subsist between the one as the other; for 
the devil cannot force a man to hold a commerce with him whether he will or no. 
The second fallacy is calling the effect preternatural, no otherwise than as it 
connotates the agent that brought it about, which is a spiritual agent; for the 
effect is, in itself considered, natural, and brought about by second causes that 
are natural, by the devil’s penetration, who is subtle enough to make use of them 
for such and such ends. Now men, by natural spirits, which are of a faculty 
thoroughly subtle, may as well with natural second causes compass the remedy 
of an evil spirit, as the devil is able to infect men with it. From these speculations 
a farther plain consequence may be deduced, how a man may, by the pure force 
of natural magic, cure a person that is infested with evils by a demon; for how is 
it that a demon infests anybody with his evil motions? It is true, he is a 
preternatural agent, but the evil effect he does is brought about by natural causes. 
For how does a demon stir up raptures or ecstacies in men? Why he does it, as 
we are told above, by binding or loosing the exterior senses, by stopping the 
pores of the brain, so that the spirits cannot pass forth; and this the art of physic 
can compass by its drugs, and sleep causes the same thing very naturally of 
itself; therefore, as the evil itself is natural, the remedy, that is natural, will 
certainly overcome it. But then, say you, why cannot those persons be cured by 
physicians? I answer, not because their remedies are not in themselves sufficient 
to cure the evils themselves, but because generally physicians do not administer 
their drugs as Christians, but as physicians; and when they prescribe them to the 
sick they generally prescribe to them only purely considered as patients, not as 
Christians, and therein they come to fail; because the agent, the devil, is a subtle 
spirit, that brings the evil, and alters its situation before the remedy, which would 
master it otherwise, can take any effect; which agent, the devil, is employed by 
the horrible and impious faith of the antiphysician, viz., the black magician; but 
if the physician would act the Christian at the same time, so far as to have a faith 


that things ordained in the course of nature for the good of man, would have its 
effects in spite of a devil, if taken with a good faith by the patient; that all good 
things ordained to be for the natural recovery of men, if they took it with 
thankfulness to the sender, would have due effect; why then the natural spirits of 
the elements would resist the farther agency of the demoniacal spirit, and then 
nothing but the natural evil, caused at first by the demon, remaining in the 
person, without the farther superintendency of the demon, might demonstratively 
be taken away by the mere natural remedy or medicine. And thus good and pious 
physicians, making use of such proper remedies as their skill teaches them, and 
having an honest faith, that the goods of nature intended for the use and benefit 
of man, if received by the patient with the same good faith, is above the power of 
the devil to frustrate, may not improperly be called natural magicians. These 
arguments of mine I shall now take leave to back by experience. 

Besides, what we have urged from reason, concerning the power of natural 
magic, we shall only subjoin, that divines themselves hold that natural magic, 
and also natural divinations and prophecies, are proved by quotations from that 
venerable writ which is their guide; and bring proofs from the same also, that by 
natural magic demons are also cast forth, but not all kinds of demons, and so 
many works of efficacy are wrought by natural magic: they tell you, such was 
the Pythonissa that raised the apparition to Saul, which appeared in a body of 
wind and air. Thus, if a person by natural magic should cast out demons, it does 
not follow that this was also from divine magic; and if demons are cast out by 
natural magic, by one that is in the fear of God, it does not follow that he is a 
true magician of God; but if it exorbitates to demoniacal, then it is condemned: 
and when natural magic keeps within its bounds, the divines tell us it is not 
condemned in the venerable book, which is the Christian’s sure guide. But, 
inasmuch as the lawfulness even of natural magic has been called in question by 
others, I shall, in an Appendix joined to this treatise, examine that matter, both 
according to the reasons of our English laws, and according to the best stated 
rules of casuistry that I am a master of; still submitting my judgment to the 
superior judgment of those who are professed divines and lawyers; and if my 
opinions prove erroneous, I am willing to retract them; and therefore, in this 
place, there remains nothing farther for me to do, but only, as I have shown, on 
the one hand, how natural magic, and its powerful operations, are proved by 
reason, to show, on the other hand, how far reason in these cases is likewise 
backed and supported by well-evidenced practice, and notorious experience. 
And to do this, after having mentioned one memorable instance, which I refer 
the reader to in the body of the book, concerning the performances of Mr. 
Greatrix, to which a Lord Orrery was a witness, in Ireland; I shall, to avoid 


prolixity, bring the other testimonials of practice, from the success which our 
Duncan Campbell himself has had in this way on other occasions. 

In the year 1713, lived in Fenchurch-street, one Mr. Coates, a tobacco- 
merchant, who had been for many years sorely tormented in his body, and had 
had recourse for a cure to all the most eminent physicians of the age, even up to 
the great Dr. Ratcliff himself; but all this mighty application for relief was still in 
vain; each doctor owned him a wonder and a mystery to physic, and left him as 
much a wonder as they found him. Neither could the professors of surgery guess 
at his ailment, or resolve the riddle of his distemper; and after having spent, from 
first to last, above a thousand pounds in search of proper remedies, they found 
the search ineffectual; the learned all agreed that it could proceed from nothing 
else than witchcraft; they had now indeed guessed the source of his illness, but it 
was an illness of such a kind that, when they had found it out, they thought 
themselves not the proper persons to prescribe to him any remedies. That task 
was reserved, it seems, for our Duncan Campbell, who, upon somebody’s 
information or other, was sent for to the bewitched patient Mr. Coates, who 
found him the wonder that the others had left him, but did wonders in 
undertaking and compassing his cure. I remember, one of the ingredients made 
use of was boiling his own water, but I cannot tell how it was used; and, upon 
turning over the books of some great physicians since, I have found, that they 
themselves have formerly delivered that as one part of the prescriptions for the 
cure of patients in like cases. But as there are other things which Mr. Campbell 
performs, that seem to require a mixture of the second-sight, and of this natural 
magic, before they can be brought about, I will entertain the reader with one or 
two passages of that sort likewise, and so conclude the history of this so singular 
a man’s life and adventures. 

In the year 1710, a gentlewoman lost about six pounds’ worth of Flanders 
lace, and inasmuch as it was a present made to her husband, she was concerned 
as much as if it had been of twenty times the value; and a lady of her 
acquaintance coming to visit her, to whom she unfolded, among other things in 
discourse, this little disaster, the lady, smiling, replied with this question, Did 
you never hear, madam, of Mr. Duncan Campbell? It is but making your 
application to him, things that are lost are immediately found; the power of his 
knowledge exceeds even the power of laws; they but restrain, and frighten, and 
punish robbers, but he makes thieves expiate their guilt by the more virtuous 
way of turning restorers of the goods they have stolen. Madam, rejoined the 
losing gentlewoman, you smile when you tell me this; but really, as much a trifle 
as it is, since it was a present to my husband, I cannot help being sensibly 
concerned at it, a moment’s disappointment to him in the least thing in nature, 


creates in me a greater uneasiness than the greatest disappointment to my single 
self could do in things of moment and importance. What makes me smile, said 
the lady, when I speak of it, or think of it, is the oddness and peculiarity of this 
man’s talent in helping one to such things; but, without the least jest, I assure 
you, that I know, by experience, these things come within the compass of his 
knowledge; and I must seriously tell you, for your farther satisfaction, that he 
has helped me, and several of my friends, to the finding again things lost, which 
were of great value. And is this, without laughing, true? said the losing fair, very 
gravely and demurely, like a person half believing, and desirous to be fully 
confirmed in such a belief. The lady she advised with did then ascertain her of 
the truth of the matter, alleging that, for a single half-guinea, he would inform 
her of her things, and describe the person that conveyed them away. No sooner 
was this gentlewoman convinced, but she was eager for the trial; solicited her 
friend to conduct her to Mr. Campbell, and, upon the first word of consent, she 
was hooded and scarfed immediately, and they coached it away in a trice to Mr. 
Campbell’s house, whom they luckily found within. 

The ladies had not been long seated before he wrote down the name of this 
new client of his, exactly as it was, viz., Mrs. Saxon. Then she was in good 
hopes, and with much confidence propounded to him the question about the lace. 
He paused but a very little while upon the matter, before he described the person 
that took it, and satisfied her that in two or three days she would be mistress of 
her lace again, and find it in some book, or corner of her room. She presented 
him a half-guinea, and was very contentedly going away, but Mr. Campbell very 
kindly stopped her, and signified to her, that, if she had no more to offer to him, 
he had something of more importance to reveal to her. She sat full of expectation 
while he wrote this new matter; and the paper he delivered to her contained the 
following account: As for the loss of a little bit of lace, it is a mere trifle; you 
have lost a great many hundreds of pounds, which your aunt (naming her name) 
left you, but you are bubbled out of that large sum. For while you was artfully 
required down stairs about some pretended business or other, one Mr. H—tt—n, 
conveyed your aunt’s Will out of the desk, and several other things of value; and 
writing down the names of all the persons concerned, which put Mrs. Saxon in a 
great consternation, he concluded this paper, with bidding her go home with a 
contented mind, she should find her lace in a few days; and as she found that 
prediction proved true, she should afterwards come and consult about the rest. 

When she came home, it seems, big at first with the thoughts of what she had 
been told, she rifled and ransacked every corner, but no lace was to be met with; 
all the next day she hunted in the like manner, but frightened the whole time as if 
she thought the devil was the only person could bring it, but all to no purpose; 


the third day her curiosity abated, she gave over the hopes of it, and took the 
prediction as a vain delusion, and that what she gave for it was only more money 
thrown away after what had been lost before. That very day, as it commonly 
happens in such cases, when she least dreamt of it, she lighted on it by accident 
and surprise. She ran with it in her hand immediately to her husband, and now 
she had recovered it again, told him of the loss of it, and the whole story of her 
having been at Mr. Campbell’s about it; and then, amplifying the discourse about 
what he had told her besides, as to more considerable affairs, she said she 
resolved to go and consult him a little farther about them, and begged her 
husband to accompany her. He would fain have laughed her out of that opinion 
and intent, but the end was, she persuaded him into it, and prevailed upon him to 
seem at least very serious about the matter, and go with her to the oracle, 
assuring him there was no room for doubting the same success. 

Well, to Mr. Campbell’s they accordingly came; and after Mr. Saxon, in 
deference to his wife’s desire, had paid our predictor a handsome complement of 
gold, Mr. Duncan Campbell saluted him in as grateful a manner, with the 
assurance that there was in Kent a little country house, with some lands 
appertaining to it, that was his in right of his wife; that he had the house, as it 
were, before his eyes, that though he had never substantially seen it, nor been 
near the place where it stood, he had seen it figuratively as if in exact painting 
and sculpture; that particularly it had four green trees before the door, from 
whence he was positive, that if Mr. Saxon went with him in quest of it, he should 
find it out, and know it as well the moment he come near it, as if he had been an 
inhabitant in it all his life. 

Mr. Saxon, though somewhat of an unbeliever, yet must naturally wish to find 
it true, you may be sure, and yet partly doubting the event, and partly pleased 
with the visionary promise of a fortune he never expected, laughed very heartily 
at the oddness of the adventure, and said he would consider whether it would not 
savour too much of Quixotism, to be at the expense of a journey on such frolics, 
and on such a chimerical foundation of airy hopes, and that then he would call 
again and let Mr. Campbell know his mind upon that point. 

In every company he came into, it served for laughter and diversion; they all, 
however, agreed it was worth his while, since the journey would not be very 
expensive, to go it by way of frolic. His wife, one morning, saying that she did 
remember some talk of a house, and such things as Mr. Campbell had described, 
put him forward upon the adventure; and upon Mr. Saxon’s proposing it to his 
brother Barnard, Mr. Barnard favoured the proposal as a joke, and agreed upon 
the country ramble. They came on horseback to Mr. Campbell’s with a third 
horse, on which the dumb predictor was mounted, and so on they jogged into 


Kent, towards Sevenoaks, being the place which he described. The first day they 
set out was on a Saturday morning in June, and about five that afternoon they 
arrived at the Black Bull, at Sevenoaks, in Kent. It being a delicate evening, they 
took an agreeable walk up a fine hill, gracefully adorned with woods, to an old 
seat of the Earl of Dorset. Meeting by the way with an old servant of the earl, 
one Perkin, he offered Mr. Barnard, who it seems was his old acquaintance, to 
give them all a sight of the fine ancient seat. 

After they had pleased themselves with viewing the antique nobility of that 
stately structure, this Perkin went back with them to their inn, the Bull, at 
Sevenoaks. They that could talk, were very merry in chat; and the dumb 
gentleman, who saw them laugh and wear all the signs of alacrity in their 
countenances, was resolved not to be behind with their tongues, and by dint of 
pen, ink, and paper, that he made signs should be brought in, was resolved, if 
one might be said to crack without noise, to crack his jest as well as the best of 
them; for it may be truly said of him, that he seldom comes into any, even 
diverting company, where he is not the most diverting man there, and the head, 
though we cannot call him the mouth, of the cheerful society. After having eyed 
this Perkin a little, and being grown, by his art, as we may suppose, as familiar 
with the man’s humour as if he had known him as many years as Mr. Barnard, 
Pray, Mr. Barnard, quoth he, in writing, how comes it, you, that are so stanch 
and so stiff a whig, should be so acquainted and so particularly familiar with 
such an old Papist, and so violent a Jacobite, as I know that Mr. Perkin (whom I 
never saw nor had any notice of in my life) to be? And pray, replied Mr. 
Barnard, what reason have you beyond a pun to take him for a Jacobite? Must he 
be so because his name is Perkin? I do assure you, in this you show yourself but 
little of a conjurer; if you can tell no more of houses than you do of men, we 
may give over the search after the house you spoke of. (Here the reader must 
understand they discoursed on their fingers, and wrote by turns.) Mr. Campbell 
replied, seriously, Laying a wager is no argument in other things, I own, but in 
this I know it is, because I am sure, after we have laid the wager, he will fairly 
confess it among friends, since it will go no farther; and I, said Mr. Campbell, 
will lay what wager you will apiece with you all round. Hereupon, Mr. Barnard, 
who had known him a great many years, was the first that laid, and many more, 
to the number of five or six, followed his example; the decision of the matter 
was deferred till next day at the return of the old man to the inn, they being about 
to break up that night and go to bed. 

The next day being Sunday, the landlord carried his guests to see the country, 
and after a handsome walk, they came through the churchyard. They were poring 
upon the tombs; no delight can be greater to Mr. Campbell than that; and really, 


by the frequent walks he usually takes in Westminster abbey, and the 
churchyards adjacent to this metropolis, one would imagine he takes delight to 
stalk along by himself on that dumb silent ground, where the characters of the 
persons are only to be known, as his own meaning is, by writings and 
inscriptions on the marble. When they had sufficiently surveyed the churchyard, 
it grew near dinner-time, and they went homewards; but before they had got 
many yards out of the churchyard, Mr. Campbell makes a full stop, pointing up 
to a house, and stopping his friends a little, he pulls out of his pocket a pencil 
and paper, and notes down the following words: That, that is the house my 
vision presented to me; I could swear it to be the same, I know it to be the same, 
I am certain of it. The gentlemen with him remarked it, would not take any 
farther notice at that time intending to inquire into it with secrecy, and so went 
on to the inn to dinner. 

As merry as they had been the night before after supper, they were still more 
innocently cheerful this day after dinner, till the time of service begun. When the 
duty of the day was performed and over, they returned to divert and unbend their 
minds with pleasant but harmless conversation. I suppose nobody but a set of 
very great formalists will be offended with scandal or scruples, that to travellers 
just ready to depart the town, Mr. Perkin came on that good day and decided the 
wagers, by owning to all the company, secrecy being first enjoined, that he was a 
Roman Catholic, though nobody of the family knew it in so many years as he 
had lived there, which was before Mr. Campbell was born. This and other 
innocent speeches afforded as much cheerfulness as the Lord’s-day would allow 
of. 

On the next day, being Monday, they sent for one Mr. Toland Toler, an 
attorney of the place, to find out to whom that house belonged, but by all the 
inquiry that could possibly be made with convenient secrecy, nobody could find 
it out for a long time; but at last it came to light and appeared to be justly to a 
tittle as Mr. Campbell had predicted. 

Being now satisfied, the next day our three travellers returned for London; and 
the two vocal men were very jocular upon their adventure, and by their outward 
gesticulations gave the prophetical mute his share of diversion. Mr. Barnard, as 
they passed into a farmhouse-yard, remarked that all the hogs fell a grunting and 
squeaking more and more as Mr. Campbell came nearer, (who, poor man! could 
know nothing of the jest, nor the cause of it, till they alighted and told it him by 
signs and writing,) said to Mr. Saxon, laughing, Now we have found out our 
house, we shall have only Mr. Campbell home again by himself—we have no 
farther need of the devil that accompanied him to the country, up to town with 
us, there are other devils enow to be met with there he knows; and so this, 


according to the fashion of his predecessor devils, is entered into the herd of 
swine. 

However, the event of this journey, to cut the story short, procured Mr. Saxon 
a great insight, upon inquiry, into several affairs belonging to him, of which he 
would otherwise have had no knowledge; and he is now engaged in a chancery 
suit to do himself justice, and in a fair way of recovering great sums of money, 
which, without the consultation he had with this dumb gentleman, he had in all 
likelihood never dreamt of. 

In the year 1711, a gentleman, whose name shall be, in this place, Amandus, 
famed for his exquisite talents in all arts and sciences, but particularly for his 
gentlemanlike and entertaining manner of conversation, whose company was 
affected by all men of wit, who grew his friends, and courted by all ladies of an 
elegant taste, who grew his admirers; this accomplished gentleman, I say, came 
to Mr. Campbell, in order to propound a question to him, which was so very 
intricate, and so difficult to answer, that, if he did answer it, it might administer 
to himself and the ladies he brought with him, the pleasure of admiration in 
seeing a thing so wonderful in itself performed; or, on the other hand, if he did 
not make a satisfactory reply to it, then it might afford him and the ladies a very 
great delight, in being the first that puzzled a man who had had the reputation for 
so many years of being capable of baffling all the wittiest devices and shrewd 
stratagems that had been from time to time invented to baffle his skill and 
explode his penetration in the second-sight, and the arts which he pretended to. 
The persons whom Amandus brought with him, were the illustrious Lady 
Delphina, distinguished for her great quality, but still more celebrated for her 
beauty, his own lady, the admired Amabella, and a young blooming pretty virgin 
whom we will call by the name of Adeodata, about which last lady, the question 
was to be put to Mr. Campbell. Adeodata, it seems, was the natural daughter of 
this very fine gentleman, who had never let her into the knowledge of her own 
birth, but had bred her up from her infancy under a borrowed name, in the notion 
that she was a relation’s daughter, and recommended to his care in her infancy. 
Now the man that had the second-sight was to be tried; it was now to be put to 
the proof if he could tell names or no? Amandus was so much an unbeliever as 
to be willing to hazard the discovery. Amabella and Delphina were strangers to 
her real name, and asked Duncan Campbell, not doubting but he would set down 
that which she ordinarily went by. Amabella had indeed been told by Amandus, 
that Adeodata was the natural daughter of a near friend of his; but who this near 
friend was remained a secret: that was the point which lay upon our Duncan 
Campbell to discover. When the question was proposed to him, what her name 
was, he looked at her very steadfastly, and shook his head, and after some time 


he wrote down that it would be a very difficult name for him to fix upon. And 
truly so it proved; he toiled for every letter till he sweated; and the ladies 
laughed incontinently, imagining that he was in an agony of shame and 
confusion at finding himself posed. He desired Amandus to withdraw a little, for 
that he could not so well take a full and proper survey of ladies’ faces when a 
gentleman was by. This disturbance and perplexity of his afforded them still 
more subject of mirth; and that excuse was taken as a pretence, and a put-off to 
cover his shame the better, and hide from one at least, that he was but a 
downright bungler in what he pretended to be so wonderful an artist. However, 
after two hours hard sweat and labour, and viewing the face in different shades 
and lights, (for I must observe to the reader that there is a vast deal of difference, 
some he can tell in a minute or two with ease, some not in less than four or five 
hours, and that with great trouble) he undeceived them with regard to his 
capacity. He wrote down that Adeodata’s real name was Amanda, as being the 
natural daughter of Amandus. Delphina and Amabella were surprised at the 
discovery; and Amandus, when he was called in, owning it a truth, his wife 
Amabella applauded the curious way of her coming by such a discovery, when 
Adeodata was just marriageable, took a liking to her as if her own daughter, and 
everything ended with profit, mirth, and cheerfulness. I could add a thousand 
more adventures of Mr. Campbell’s life, but that would prove tedious; and as the 
town has made a great demand for the book, it was thought more proper to 
conclude it here. The most diverting of all, are to be found best to the life in 
original letters that passed between Mr. Campbell and his correspondents, some 
select ones of which will be shortly published in a little pocket volume, for the 
farther entertainment of such readers as shall relish this treatise; in which the 
author hopes he shall be esteemed to have endeavoured at the intermingling of 
some curious disquisitions of learning, with entertaining passages, and to have 
ended all the merriest passages with a sober, instructive, and edifying moral, 
which even to those who are not willing to believe the stories, is reckoned 
sufficient to recommend even fables themselves. 





APPENDIX. 

It is not that Mr. Duncan Campbell stands in need of my arguments, to prove 
that he is in no respect liable to the Acts of Parliament made against 
fortuntellers, &c., that I undertake the writing of this Appendix, the true reason 
thereof being, the more completely to finish this undertaking; for having, in the 
body of the book itself, fully proved a second-sight, and that the same frequently 
happens to persons, some of them eminently remarkable for piety and learning, 
and have from thence accounted for the manner of Mr. Campbell’s performing 


those things he professes, to the great surprise, and no less satisfaction of all the 
curious who are pleased to consult him; and at the same time proved the 
lawfulness of such his performances from the opinions of some of the most 
learned in holy science; I thought it not improper to add the following short 
Appendix, being a summary of several acts of parliament made against fortune- 
tellers, conjurers, Egyptians, sorcerers, pretenders to prophecy, &c., with some 
proper remarks, suited to our present purpose, as well to satisfy them who are 
fantastically wise, and obstinately shut their eyes against the most refulgent 
reason, and are wilfully deaf to the most convincing and persuasive arguments, 
and thereupon cry out, that Mr. Campbell is either an impostor and a cheat, or at 
least a person who acts by the assistance of unlawful powers; as also to put to 
silence the no less waspish curs, who are always snarling at such whom 
providence has distinguished by more excellent talents than their neighbours. 
True merit is always the mark against which traducers level their keenest darts; 
and wit and invention oftentimes join hands with ignorance and malice to foil 
those who excel. Art has no greater enemy than ignorance; and were there no 
such thing as vice, virtue would not shine with half its lustre. Did Mr. Campbell 
perform those wonderful things he is so deservedly famous for, as these cavillers 
say, by holding intelligence with infernal powers, or by any unjustifiable means, 
I am of opinion he would find very few, in this atheistical age, who would open 
their mouths against him, since none love to act counter to the interest of that 
master they industriously serve. And did he, on the other hand, put the cheat 
upon the world, as they maliciously assert, I fancy he would then be more 
generally admired, especially in a country where the game is so universally, 
artfully, and no less profitably played, and that with applause since those 
pretenders to wisdom merrily divide the whole species of mankind into the two 
classes of knaves and fools, fixing the appellation of folly only upon those whom 
they think not wise, that is, wicked enough to have a share with them in the 
profitable guilt. 

Our laws are as well intended by their wise makers to screen the innocent, as 
to punish the guilty; and where their penalties are remarkably severe, the guilt 
they punish is of a proportionable size. Art, which is a man’s property, when 
acquired, claims a protection from those very laws which false pretenders thereto 
are to be tried and punished by, or else all science would soon have an end; for 
no man would dare make use of any talent providence had lent him, and his own 
industrious application had improved, should he be immediately tried and 
condemned by those statutes, which are made to suppress villains, by every 
conceited and half-learned pedant. 

It is true, indeed, those excellent statutes, which are made against a sort of 


people, who pretend to fortune-telling and the like, are such as are well 
warranted, as being built upon the best foundation, viz., religion and policy; and 
were Mr. Campbell guilty of any such practice as those are made to punish, I 
openly declare, that I should be so far from endeavouring to defend his cause, 
that I would be one of the first that should aggravate his crime, thereby to 
enforce the speedier execution of those laws upon him, which are made against 
such offenders. But when he is so far from acting, that he doth not even pretend 
to any such practice, or for countenancing the same in others, as is manifest from 
the many detections he has made of that sort of villany, which the book furnishes 
us with, I think myself sufficiently justified for thus pleading in his defence. 

I cannot but take notice, in reading the statutes made against such offenders, 
our wise legislature hath not in any part of them seemed so much as to imply that 
there are in reality any such wicked persons as they are made against, to wit, 
conjurors, &c., but that they are only pretenders to those infernal arts, as may 
reasonably be inferred from the nature of the penalties they inflict; for our first 
laws of that sort only inflicted a penalty which affected the goods and liberty of 
the guilty, and not their lives, though indeed they were afterwards forced to 
heighten the punishment with a halter; not that they were better convinced, as I 
humbly conceive, but because the criminals were most commonly persons who 
had no goods to forfeit, and to whom their liberty was no otherwise valuable but 
as it gave them the opportunity of doing mischief. Indeed our law-books do 
furnish us with many instances of persons who have been tried and executed for 
witchcraft and sorcery, but then the wiser part of mankind have taken the liberty 
to condemn the magistrate, at that time of day, of too much inconsideration, and 
the juries of an equal share of credulity; and those who have suffered for such 
crimes, have been commonly persons of the lowest rank, whose poverty might 
occasion a dislike of them in their fellow-creatures, and their too artless defence 
subject them to their mistaken justice; so that, upon the whole, I take the liberty 
to conclude, and I hope not without good grounds, that those laws were made to 
deter men from an idle pretence to mysterious and unjustifiable arts, which, if 
too closely pursued, commonly lead them into the darkest villany, not only that 
of deceiving others, but, as far as in them lie, making themselves slaves to the 
devil; and not to prevent and hinder men from useful inquiries, and from the 
practice of such arts, which though they are in themselves mysterious, yet are, 
and may be lawful. 

I would not, however, be thought, in contradiction to my former arguments, to 
assert that there never were, or that there now are no persons such as wizards, 
sorcerers, &c., for by so doing I should be as liable to be censured for my 
incredulity, as those who defame Mr. Campbell on that account are for their 


want of reason and common honesty. Holy and profane writ, I confess, furnishes 
us with many instances of such persons; but we must not from thence hastily 
infer, that all those men are such who are spitefully branded with the odious 
guilt; for were it in the devil’s power to make every wicked man a wizard, and 
woman a witch, he soon would have agents enough to shake this lower world to 
atoms but the Almighty, who restrains him, likewise restrains those. 

Having premised thus much, I shall now proceed to consider some of the Acts 
of Parliament themselves; the persons against whom they were made, and the 
necessity of making the same. And some of the first Acts we meet with, were 
those which were made against a sort of people called Egyptians; persons who, if 
in reality such, might, if any, be suspected of practising what we call the black 
art, the same having been for many ages encouraged in their country; nay, so 
much has it been by them favoured, that it was introduced into their superstitious 
religion, if I may without an absurdity call it so, and made an essential part 
thereof; and, I believe, Mahometanism has not much mended the matter, since it 
has imperiously reigned there, or in any respect reformed that idolatrous nation. 
Now the mischief these persons might do, being so much in the devil’s power, 
among the unwary, was thought too considerable not to be provided against; and 
therefore our wise legislature, the more effectually to prevent the same, by 
striking at the very foundation, made an act in 22 Henry VIII. 8: That if any, 
calling themselves Egyptians, do come into this realm, they shall forfeit all their 
goods; and being demanded, shall depart the realm within fifteen days, upon 
pain of imprisonment; and the importers of them, by another act, were made 
liable to a heavy penalty. This act was continued by the 1 Philip and Mary. 
Conjuration, witchcraft, enchantment, and sorcery, to get money, or consume 
any person in his body, members, or goods, or to provoke any person to 
unlawful love, was by the 33 Henry VIII. 14. and the 5 Elizabeth 16. and the 1 
James I. 12. made felony; and by the same 33 Henry VIII. 14. it was made 
felony to declare to another any false prophecies upon arms, &c., but this act 
was repealed by the 1 Edward VI. 12., but by another act of the 3 and 4 of 
Edward VI. 15. it was again enacted, That all such persons who should pretend 
to prophecies, &c., should, upon conviction, for the first offence forfeit ten 
pounds, and one year’s imprisonment; and for the second offence, all his goods, 
and imprisonment for life. And by the 7 Edward VI. 11. the same was made to 
continue but till the then next sessions of parliament. And by the 5 Elizabeth 15. 
the same act was again renewed against fantastical prophesiers, &c., but both 
those acts were repealed by the 1 James I. 12. 

Thus far we find, that for reasons of state, and for the punishment of particular 
persons, those acts were made and repealed, as occasion required, and not kept 


on foot, nor indeed were they ever made use of, as I can remember in my 
reading, against any persons whose studies led them into a useful inquiry into the 
nature of things, or a lawful search into the workings of nature itself, by which 
means many things are foretold long before they come to pass, as eclipses and 
the like, which astrologers successfully do, whose art has been in all ages held in 
sO great esteem that the first monarchs of the East made it their peculiar study, 
by which means they deservedly acquired to themselves the name of Magi, or 
wise men; but, on the contrary, were provided against persons profligate and 
loose, who, under a pretence and mask of science, commit vile and roguish 
cheats; and this will the more plainly appear, if we consider the letter and 
express meaning of the following Acts, wherein the persons I am speaking of, 
are described by such characters, which sufficiently prove the assertion; for in 
the 39 of Elizabeth 4. it was enacted, That all persons calling themselves 
scholars, going about begging, seafaring men pretending losses of their ships and 
goods at sea, and going about the country begging, or using any subtle craft, 
feigning themselves to have knowledge in physiognomy, palmistry, or any other 
the like crafty science, or pretending that they can tell destinies, fortunes, or such 
like fantastical imaginations, shall be taken and deemed rogues, vagabonds, 
sturdy beggars, and shall be stripped naked from the middle upwards, and 
whipped till his or her body be bloody. And by the 1 James I. 12. for the better 
restraining of the said offences, and for the farther punishing the same, it was 
farther enacted, That any person or persons using witchcraft, sorcery, &c., and 
all their aiders, abettors, and counsellors, being convicted, and attainted of the 
same offences, shall suffer pain of death, as felons, without the benefit of clergy; 
or to tell and declare in what place any treasure of gold and silver should or 
might be found in the earth, or other secret places; or where goods or things lost 
or stolen should be found or become; or to provoke any person to unlawful love, 
such offender to suffer imprisonment for one whole year without bail or 
mainprise, and once in every quarter of the said year shall in some market-town, 
or upon the market-day, or at any such time as any fair shall be kept there, stand 
openly in the pillory by the space of six hours, and there shall openly confess his 
or their offence; and for the second offence shall suffer death as felons, without 
the benefit of clergy. 

That these laws were made against a set of villains, whose natural antipathy to 
honesty and labour furnished them with pretensions to an uncommon skill, 
thereby the more easily to gull and cheat the superstitiously credulous, and by 
that means discover from them some such secrets that might farther them in 
perpetrating the more consummate villany, is plain from the very words and 
expressions of the very Acts themselves, and the description of the persons they 


are made against; and not, as I before observed, to prevent and hinder men from 
the lawful inquiry after useful, delightful, and profitable knowledge. 

Mr. Campbell, who has been long a settled and reputable inhabitant in many 
eminent parts of the city of London, cannot, I am sure, be looked upon as one of 
those these Acts of Parliament were made against, unless we first strip the Acts 
themselves of their own natural, express, and plain meaning, and clothe them 
with that which is more obscure, unnatural, forced, and constrained a practise; 
which, if allowed, would make them wound the innocent and clear the guilty, 
and render them not our defence but our greatest evil; they would, by that means, 
become a perfect enigma, and be so far from being admired for their plainness, 
that they would be even exploded like the oracles of the heathen for their double 
meaning. 

If Mr. Campbell has the second-sight, as is unquestionable, from the allowed 
maxim, that what has been may be again, and by that means can take a view of 
contingences and future events; so long as he confines these notices of 
approaching occurrences to a good purpose, and makes use of them only 
innocently and charitably to warn persons from doing such things, that according 
to his conceptions would lead them into misfortune, or else in putting them upon 
such arts that may be of use and benefit to themselves and posterity, always 
having a strict regard to morality and religion, to which he truly adheres; 
certainly, I think, he ought so much the more to be admired for the same, by how 
much the more this his excellent knowledge is surpassing that of other men, and 
not be therefore unjustly upbraided with the injurious character of a cheat, or an 
ill man: however, this I will presume to affirm, and I doubt not but to have my 
opinion confirmed by the learned sages of the law, that this his innocent practice, 
and I venture to add, honest one too, doth by no means entitle him to the 
penalties of the before-mentioned laws made against fortune-tellers, and such 
sort of profligate wretches; which it is as great an absurdity to decry, as it would 
be to call him, who is a settled and reputable inhabitant, a stroller or wandering 
beggar. 

Again; it is true that Mr. Campbell has relieved many that have been supposed 
to have been bewitched, as is related and well attested in the book of his life; but 
will any one from thence argue that he himself is a real conjurer, or wizard, 
because he breaks the chains by which those unhappy wretches were bound? No, 
surely; for if that were the case, we might then as well indict the physician who 
drives away a malignant distemper, and roots out its latent cause by his 
mysterious skill in plants and drugs; or conclude that the judge, who condemns a 
criminal, is for the same reason guilty of the self-same crime for which the 
offender is so by him condemned. Persons who delight in such unnatural 


conclusions, must certainly be in love with the greatest absurdities, and must 
entirely abandon their natural reason before they can be brought to conclude that 
the Prince of Darkness would assist men in destroying his own power. 

The best answer I can afford those men is silence; for if they will not argue 
upon the principles of reason, or be guided by her dictates, I think them no more 
fit to be contended with in a rational and decent manner than bedlamites, and 
such who are bereft of all understanding. A rod is the best argument for the back 
of a fool, and contempt the best usage that ought to be shown to every 
headstrong and ignorant opponent. 

In a word, I know of no branch of Mr. Campbell’s practice that bears the least 
resemblance to those crimes mentioned in the foregoing Acts. That he can and 
doth tell people’s names at first sight, though perfect strangers to him, is 
confessed by all who have made the curious inquiry at his hands; but what part 
of the Acts, I would fain know, is that against? Knowledge, and a clear sight into 
things not common, is not only an allowable, but a commendable qualification; 
and whether this knowledge in him be inherent, accidental, or the result of a long 
study, the case is still the same; since we are assured he doth it by no unlawful 
intelligence, or makes use of the same to any ill purpose, and therefore is 
undoubtedly as lawful as to draw natural conclusions from right premises. Hard 
is the fate of any man to be ignorant, but much harder would his lot be if he were 
to be punished for being wise; and, like Mr. Campbell, excelling others in this 
kind of knowledge. 

Much more might be said in defence of Mr. Campbell and the art he 
professeth, but as the arguments which are brought against him by his enemies 
on the one hand, are trivial and ill-grounded, I therefore think they deserve no 
farther refutation; so on the other, his innocency is too clear to require it. 

After having thus taken a survey of Mr. Campbell’s acts, with regard to their 
legality according to the statutes and the laws of the nation wherein he lives, we 
will consider next, whether, according to the stated rules of casuistry, among the 
great divines eminent for their authority, it may be lawful for Mr. Campbell to 
predict, or for good Christian persons to visit his house, and consult him about 
his predictions. I have upon this head examined all the learned casuists I could 
meet with in ancient times, for I cannot meet, in my reading, with any moderns 
that treat thoroughly upon this case, or I should rather have chosen them, 
because, perhaps, the second-sight was less known in those ancient days than it 
has been since, and so might escape their notice. 

My design is first to give the reader a distinct summary of all that has been 
said of this matter, and to do it as succinctly and briefly as possible, and then to 
argue myself from what they agree upon as to this man’s particular case. 


That the reader may have recourse to the authors themselves, if they have a 
curiosity, and find that I do not go about to impose upon their judgments, I will 
here tell the reader where he may find the whole contents of the following little 
abstract of divinity and casuistry, because it would be a tedious piece of work to 
set down the words of each of them distinctly, and quote them every one round 
at the end of their several different sentences, which tend to the same meaning, 
but I will strictly keep to the sense of them all; and I here give the reader their 
names, and the places, that he may consult them himself, if his inclination leads 
him to be so curious: Thomas Aquinas, iv. Distin. 34. Questio. 1. Art. 3; Bona, 
ii. Dist. 7. Art. 2. Quest. 1; Joannes Major, iv. Dist. 34. Quest. 2; Sylvester, 
Verbo Malefico. Quest. 8; Rosella, Verb Impedimentum, xv. cap. 18; Tabiena, 
Verb. Impedimentum, 12 vers.; Cajetan, tom. ii. Opusc. 12. de Malefic; 
Alphonsus, a Cast. lib. x. de Justa Hereticorum Punitione, cap. 15; Cosmus 
Philiarchus, de Offic. Sacerdot, p. 2. lib. iii. cap. 11; Toletus, in Summa. lib. iv., 
cap. 16; Spineus, in Tract. de Strigibus; Petrus Binsfield, in Tract. de 
Confessionibus Maleficorum. 

These divines have generally written upon impious arts of magic, which they 
call by the name of divination; and this divination, as they term it, they divide 
into two kinds; the one, in which the devil is expressly invoked, to teach hidden 
and occult things; the other, in which he is tacitly called upon to do the same. An 
express invocation is made by word or deed, by which a real pact is actually 
made with the devil, and that is a sin that affects the death of the soul, according 
to the laws of theology, and ought to affect the death of the body, according to 
civil and political laws. The tacit invocation of demons is then only, when a man 
busies himself so far with such persons, that it is meet and just that the devil 
should be permitted to have to do with him, though it was opposite to the 
intention of the man. 

But then this express invocation is again subdivided into several species, 
according to the divers manners by which the devil instructs these men. 

The first is enchantment, which I need not describe, and of which I will speak 
no more, because it is what everybody knows to be detestable, and nobody ought 
to know the art thereof. 

The second is divination by dreams, when any instructions are expected from 
the devil by way of dream, which is a capital crime. 

The third is called necromancy, which is, when by the use of blood and 
writing, or speaking certain verses, the dead seem to rise again, and speak and 
teach future things. For though the devil cannot recall a soul departed, yet he 
can, as some have thought, take the shape of the dead corpse, himself actuate it 
by his subtlety, as if it was informed with a soul. And some affirm, that by the 


divine permission the devil can do this, and spake so in the case of Samuel and 
Saul. But divines of a more solid genius attribute that power only to the Deity, 
and say, with reason, that it is beyond the devil’s capacity. But it is certain this 
was a divination done in dead animals by the use of their blood, and therefore 
the word is derived from the Greek %p°A;'4, which signifies dead, and ce+%4A! 
+, which signifies divination. 

The fourth species is called divination by the Pythians, which was taken from 
Apollo, the first diviner, as Thomas Aquinas says in his Secunda Secunde, 
Quest. 95. Art. 3. 

The fifth is called geomancy, which is when the devil teaches anything by 
certain signs appearing in the earthly bodies, as in wood, iron, or polished 
stones, beryls, or glass. 

The sixth is named hydromancy, as when a demon teaches anything by 
appearances in the water. 

The seventh is styled eromancy; and it is when he informs people of such 
things by figures in the air. 

The eighth is entituled pyromancy; that is, when it instructs people by forms 
appearing in the fire. 

The ninth is termed aruspicy; which is when by signs appearing in the bowels 
of sacrificed animals the demon predicts at altars. 

Thus far as to express divination, or invocation of the devil, which is 
detestable; and the very consulting of persons that use such unlawful means is, 
according to the judgment of all casuists, the high road to eternal damnation. 

Now as to tacit divination, or invocation of the devil, that is divided into two 
subaltern kinds. The first kind is, when for the sake of knowing hidden things, 
they make use of a vain and superstitious disposition existing in things to judge 
from; which disposition is not of a sufficient virtue to lead them to any real 
judgment. The second kind of tacit divination is, when that knowledge is sought 
by the disposition of those things which men effect on purpose and of their own 
accord, in order to come by and acquire that knowledge. 

Both these kinds of tacit divination are again subdivided into several species, 
as are particularly mentioned by St. Thomas, Secunda Secunde, Quest. 95, Art. 
3; Gregory de Valentine, tom. iii. Disput. 6. Quest. 12. Puncto 2; Toletus, in 
Summa. lib. iv. cap. 15; and Michael Medina, lib. ii. de Recta in Deum fide: post 
Sanctum Augustinum. lib. ii. de Doct. Christ. cap. 19. et seq. 

The first of these kinds of tacit divination contains under it the following 
several species:— 

The first species is called Genethliacal, which is when from the movement or 
situation of the stars, men’s nativities are calculated and inquired into so far, as 


that from such a search they pretend to deduce the knowledge of human effects, 
and the contingent events that are to attend them. This Thomas Aquinas and 
Sixtus Quintus condemns; but I shall, with humility and submission to greater 
judgments, inquire hereafter into their reasons, and give my opinion why I think 
this no evil art; but I submit my opinion, if, after it is given, it is thought 
erroneous. 

The second is augury, when anything is predicted from the chattering of birds, 
or the voice of animals, and this may be either lawful or unlawful. If it comes 
from natural instinct, for brutes having only a sensitive soul, have their organs 
subject to the disposition of the greater bodies in which they are contained, and 
principally of all to the celestial bodies, his augury is not amiss. For if when 
crows are remarked to caw, as the vulgar phrase is, more than ordinary, it is, 
judging according to the instinct of their nature, if we expect rain, and we may 
reasonably depend upon it, we shall be right if we foretell rain to be at hand. But 
sometimes the devils actuate those brute animals to excite vain ideas in men, 
contrary to what the instinct of their nature compels them to. This is superstitious 
and unlawful, and forbid in holy writ. 

The third is aruspicy, when from the flight of birds, or any other motion of any 
animals whatsoever, persons pretend to have an insight and a penetrative 
knowledge into occult and hidden matters. 

The fourth consists in omens, when, for example, a man from any words 
which others may have spoken on purpose, or by accident, pretends to gather a 
way of looking into and knowing anything of futurity. 

The fifth is chiromancy, which consists in making a pretence to the knowledge 
of future things by the figures and the lines of the hands; and if it be by 
consulting the shoulder-bones of any beast, it goes by the name of spatulamancy. 





As the first kind of divination, by a tacit invocation of the devil is divided into 
the five species above mentioned; so also is the second kind of tacit divination, 
or invocation of the devil, divided into two species by St. Thomas of Aquin. 

Secunda Secunde, questione nonagesima quinta articulo tertio, and too 
tedious to insert here. 

Now all these ways are by these divines counted wicked, and I set them down 
that people may avoid them. For how many gipsies and pretenders to 
chiromancy have we in London and in the country? How many that are for 
hydromancy, that pretend in water to show men mighty mysteries? And how 
many in geomancy, with their beryls and their glasses, that, if they are not under 
the instigation of the devil, propagate the scandal at least by being cheats, and 
who ought to be punished to the utmost severity, as our English laws enact? Mr. 


Campbell, who hates, contemns, and abhores these ways, ought, methinks, to be 
encouraged by their being restrained; and people of curious tempers, who always 
receive from him moral and good instructions, which make them happy in the 
conduct of life, should be animated in a public manner to consult him, in order to 
divert the curious itch of their humours from consulting such wicked impostors, 
or diabolical practisers, as too frequently abound in this nation, by reason of the 
inquisitive vulgar, who are more numerous in our climate, than any I ever read 
of. 

But now to argue the case of conscience with regard to his particular practice 
by way of the second-sight, whether, in foro conscientie, it is lawful for him to 
follow it, or others to consult him? The divines above mentioned having never 
had any notice of that faculty in all likelihood, or if they had, never mentioned it, 
makes it a point more difficult for me to discuss; but I think they have stated 
some cases, by the making of which my premises, I can deduce from all the 
learned men I have above quoted, a conclusion in favour of our Mr. Duncan 
Campbell, and of those who consult him; but my opinion shall be always 
corrected by those who are wiser than myself, and to whom I owe entire 
submission. I take leave to fix these premises from them first, and to form my 
argument from them afterwards in the following manner:— 

First, It is allowed by all these divines, that a knowledge which one may have 
of future things within the order of nature, is and may be lawful. 

Secondly, They imply, that where justice is not violated, it is lawful both to 
predict and to consult. 

Thirdly, Many of them, but particularly Aureolus, puts this question: Is it 
lawful to go to one that deals in the black art, to persuade them to cure any 
innocent body that another necromancer or dealer in the black art may have 
maliciously afflicted and tormented with pains? And some of these casuists, 
particularly Aureolus, say, it is lawful on such an occasion to go to such a 
conjurer, because the end is not conjuration, but freeing a person from it. 

But I take leave to dissent from these great men, and think they are in a double 
mistake; first, in stating the question, and then in making such an answer, 
provided the question had been stated right. 

The question is founded upon this supposition, which is passed by as granted, 
viz., that one necromancer could release a person bewitched by another, which is 
absolutely false; for it is against the nature of the devil to be made an instrument 
to undo his own works of impiety. But admitting and not granting this to be 
possible, and the question to be rightly stated, why still these casuists are out in 
their answer. It is lawful, reply they, because the end of going to the conjurers, is 
not conjuration, but freeing a good person from it; but the end is not the point 


here to be considered, it is the medium, which is bad, that is to be considered. It 
is by conjuration, according to their hypothesis, the other conjuration is to be 
dissolved; and does not the common rule, that a man must not do evil that good 
may come of it, forbid this practice? And to speak my opinion plainly in that 
case, the friend that should consult a conjurer for that end, would be only so kind 
to put his own soul in danger of being guilty of hell torments, to relieve his 
afflicted friend from some bodily pains, which it would be a virtue in him to 
suffer with patience and resignation. 

Others, almost all divines, indeed, agree, that it is and may be lawful to go to a 
conjurer that torments another, and give him money not to afflict the patient any 
longer; because that is only feeing him to desist from acting after his conjuring 
manner. 

These premises thus settled, if we allow the second-sight to be inborn and 
inbred, and natural and common to some families, which is proved in the book; 
and if all that Mr. Campbell has predicted in that second-sighted way terminates 
with moral advice, and the profit of the consulter, and without the violation of 
justice to others, as the book shows all throughout; if he can relieve from 
witchcraft, as it seems oath is to be had he can, which no one that deals in black 
art can do, why then I need not draw the conclusion, every reader will do it 
naturally; they will avow all the strictest laws of casuistry and morality to be in 
favour of Mr. Campbell and his consulters. 





VERSES 
TO MR. CAMPBELL, 


ON THE 


HISTORY OF HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 

I court no muse amidst the tuneful throng, Thy genii, Campbell, shall inspire 
my song; The gentle summons every thought obeys, Wakens my soul, and tunes 
it all to lays. Among the thousand wonders thou hast shown, I, in a moment, am 
a poet grown; The rising images each other meet; Fall into verse, and dance 
away with feet: Now with thy Cupid and thy lamb I rove_Through ev’ry bloomy 
mead and fragrant grove. A thousand things I can myself divine, Thy little genii 
whispers them to mine; Beyond the grave I see thy deathless fame, The fair and 
young all singing Campbell’s name; And Love himself—for Love and thou art 
friends, He joins the chorus, and his dart defends. What noisy talker can thy 
magic boast? Let those dull wretches try who scorn thee most. O, sacred silence! 
let me ever dwell, With the sweet muses, in thy lonely cell! Or else bind up, in 


thy eternal chain, Scandal and noise, and all that talk in vain. 
M. Fowke. 
See Mr. Campbell’s Life, p. 43. 


TO MRS. FOWKE, 


OCCASIONED BY THE FOREGOING VERSES 

Sweet nightingale! whose artful numbers show, Expressive eloquence to silent 
woe, Sing on, and in thy sex’s power presume, By praising Campbell, to strike 
nations dumb. 

Whene’er you sing, silent, as he, they’ll stand, Speak by their eyes, grow 
eloquent by hand: Tongues are confusion, but as learnt by you, All but 
Pythagoras’s doctrine’s true; Campbell and he taught silence—had he heard 
How much thy lays to silence were preferr’d, He had recanted from thy powerful 
song, And justly wish’d each organ had a tongue. 

But could he see, what you, in every line, Prophetic tell of Campbell’s sight 
divine, Like Croesus’s sons his loosened nerves must break, And ask the cause— 
or make his Campbell speak. 

G. S. 


TO MR. CAMPBELL. 

Milton’s immortal wish_you sure must feel, To point those fates which you to 
all reveal; If second-sight so much alarms mankind, What transports must it 
give to know thy mind? Thy book is but the shadow of thy worth, Like distant 
lights, which set some picture forth. But if the artist’s skill we nearer trace, And 
strictly view each feature of the face, We find the charm that animates the whole, 
And leave the body to adore the soul. Milton’s immortal wish you sure must 
feel, To point those fates which you to all reveal. 

I. Philips. 

To see and tell Of things invisible to mortal sight, 

Paradise Lost. 


THE PARALLEL 
TO MR. CAMPBELL. 

As Denham sings, mysterious ‘twas, the same Should be the prophet’s and the 
poet’s name_; But while the sons of genius join to praise, What thine presaging 
dictates to their lays, The things they sweetly sing, and you foreshow, Open the 
Sampson riddle to our view; Strong are thy prophecies, their numbers sweet, 


And with the lion combs of honey meet. 

Late on fantastic cabalistic schemes, Of waking whimsies, or of feverish 
dreams, New cobweb threads of poetry were spun, In gaudy snares, like flies, 
were witlings won, Their brains entangled, and our art undone. 

Pope, first, descended from a monkish race, Cheapens the charms of art, and 
daubs her face; From Gabalis_his mushroom fictions rise, Lop off his sylphs— 
and his Belinda_dies; The attending insects hover in the air, No longer than 
they’re present is she fair; Some dart those eyebeams, which the youths beguile, 
And some sit conquering in a dimpling smile. Some pinch the tucker, and some 
smooth the smock. Some guard an upper, some a lower lock; But if these truant 
body-guards escape, In whip the gnomes and strait commit a rape; The curling 
honours of her head they seize, Hairs less in sight, or any hairs they please; But 
if to angry frowns her brow she bends, Upon her front some sullen gnome 
descends, Whisks through the furrows with its airy form, Bristles her eyebrows 
and ‘directs the storm.’ 

As wide from these are Addisonian themes, As angels’ thoughts are from 
distempered dreams; Spenser and he, to image nature, knew, Like living persons, 
vice and virtue drew: At once instructed and well pleas’d we read, While in 
sweet morals these two poets lead, No less to wisdom than to wit pretence, They 
led by music, but they led to sense. 

But Pope scarce ever force to fancy joins, With dancing-master’s feet equips 
his lines, Plumes empty fancy, and in tinsel shines. Or if by chance his judgment 
seems to lead, Where one poor moral faintly shows its head, ‘Tis like a judge, 
that reverently drest, Peeps through the pageants at a lord may’r’s feast; By starts 
he reasons, and seems wise by fits, Such wit’s call’d wisdom, that has lost its 
wits. 

Unnam/’d by me this witling bard had been, Had not the writer’s caused the 
reader’s sin; But less by comedies and lewd romances, Are ruin’d, less by 
French lascivious dances, Than by such rhymers’ masqueraded fancies. 

From such the root of superstition grew, Whose old charms fertile, daily 
branch’d in new; From such chimeras first inspired, the fair The conj’rer’s ring 
approach’d, and Jesuit’s chair; Throng’d to the doors where magic rogues 
divin’d, And sold out ignes fatui to the mind. 

Wizards and Jesuits differ but in name, Both demon’s envoys, and their trade 
the same; Weak wills they lead, and vapour’d minds command, And play the 
game into each others’ hand; Like spiritual jugglers at the cup and ball, Rising 
by foolish maids, that long to fall. Some into love they damn, and some they 
pray, For greensick minds are caught a different way; To the same end, tho’ 
several paths, they run, Priests to undo and maids to be undone; Some blacker 


charms, some whiter spells cajole, As some lick wall and some devour a coal. 
Here ladies, strong in vapours, see men’s faces Imprinted in the conjurer’s 
dazzling glasses, There, when, in spring time, the too praying priest, Toasts, and 
does something better,—to the best A spouse is promised on next Baptist’s feast. 
First some young contrite rake’s enjoined to marry, Lest—madam’s forc’d to 
squeak for’t—or, miscarry: In June, the lass does to the fields repair, Where 
good sir Domine just took the air. When, O strange wonder! near a plaintain 
root, She finds a coal—and so a spouse to boot. She longs to dream and to secure 
the sport That very day the youth design’d—must court, He does—she struck 
with rapture and delight. Bespeaks her fancy—strongly—dreams at night. The 
yielding fair, the ravish’d youth obtains, A maid she passes—so his child’s free 
gains, He has the pleasure, yet is sav’d the pains. Thus when priest’s wench—to 
cure the growing evil Poor St. John Baptist must forerun the devil. 

But if the ladies fall, at fall of leaf, Or in the winter—still there’s fresh relief; 
Let her lace close four months, and if she can, St. Agnes_heals the breach and 
brings the man. Thus a lewd priest to vapour’d virgins cants, And into pimps 
reverts his vestal saints. 

O! dire effects of mask’d impiety! And shall they, Christian muse! have aids 
from thee; Wilt thou, like witty heathens, lewdly given, To a Gehenna 
metamorphose Heaven? Wilt thou?—-O no—forbid th’ unhallow’d song, Such 
profanations to Rome’s bard belong. Let one, who gods and goddesses adores, 
Paint them like rakes and bullies, bawds, and whores. 

Our genii, Campbell, shall be all divine, Shall high o’er theirs as much 
distinguish’d shine, As o’er such priests or chiromancers, thine. Thine, which 
does future time’s events command To leap to sight, and in thy presence stand; 
Thine, whose eyes glowing with a gifted ray, New roads of life o’er wisdom’s 
Alps survey, And guide benighted travellers to day. Let me, for once, a daring 
prophet be, Mark from this hour—and poetry thoul’t see Date a new era from 
thy book and thee; Thy book, where, thro’ the stories, thou hast laid, All moral 
wisdom’s to the mind convey’d; And thus far prophecies each page, that all 
Must rise by virtues, or by vices fall. 

Poets shall blush to see their wit outdone, Resume their reason and assert its 
throne, Shall fables still for virtue’s sake commend; And wit the means, shall 
wisdom make its end. 

Who hopes to please, shall strive to please by pains, Shall gaining fame, earn 
hard whate’er he gains And Denham’s morals join to Denham’s strains. Here 
paint the Thames_‘when running to the sea Like mortal life to meet eternity.’ 
There show both kings and subjects ‘one excess, Makes both, by striving, to be 
greater, less.’ Shall climb and sweat, and falling, climb up still, Before he gains 


the height of Cooper’s Hill. 

In Windsor Forest, if some trifling grace Gives, at first blush, the whole a 
pleasing face, ‘Tis wit, ‘tis true; but then ‘tis common-place. The landscape- 
writer branches out a wood, Then digging hard for’t finds a silver flood. Here 
paints the woodcock quiv’ring in the air, And there, the bounding stag and 
quaking hare. Describes the pheasant’s scarlet-circled eye, And next the 
slaught’ring gun that makes him die. From common epithets that fame derives, 
By which his most uncommon merit lives. “Tis true! if finest notes alone could 
show, (Tun’d justly high or regularly low,) That we should fame to these mere 
vocals give, Pope more, than we can offer, should receive. For, when some 
gliding river is his theme, His lines run smoother than the smoothest stream; Not 
so when thro’ the trees fierce Boreas blows, The period blust’ring with the 
tempest grows. But what fools periods read for periods’ sake? Such chimes 
improve not heads, but make ‘em ache; Tho’ strict in cadence on the numbers 
rub, Their frothy substance is whip-syllabub; With most seraphic emptiness they 
roll, Sound without sense, and body without soul. 

Not such the bards that give you just applause, Each, from intrinsic worth, thy 
praises draws, Morals, in ev’ry page, where’er they look, They find divinely 
scatter’d thro’ thy book: They find thee studious with praiseworthy strife, To 
smooth the future roads of human life, To help the weak, and to confirm the 
strong, Make our griefs vanish, and our bliss prolong, With Phineus’ equal find 
thy large desert, And in thy praise would equal Milton’s art. 

Some fools, we know, in spite of nature born, Would make thee theirs, as they 
are mankind’s scorn, For still ‘tis one of truth’s unerring rules, No sage can rise 
without a host of fools. Coxcombs, by whose eternal din o’ercome, The wise in 
just revenge, might wish them dumb, Say on the world your dumbness you 
impose, And give you organs they deserve to lose. Impose, indeed, on all the 
world you would, If you but held your tongue, because you could; ‘Tis hard to 
say, if keeping silence still, In one, who, could he speak, would speak with skill, 
Is worse, or talk in these, who talk so ill. Why on that tongue should purposed 
silence dwell, Whence every word would drop an oracle? More fools of thy 
known foresight make a jest, For all bate greatest gifts who share the least, (As 
Pope calls Dryden the often to the test_) Such from thy pen, should Irwin’s 
sentence_wait, And at the gallows own the judge of fate. Or, while with feeble 
impotence they rail, Write wonders on, and with the wise prevail. 

Sooner shall Denham cease to be renown’d, Or Pope for Denham’s sense quit 
empty sound, To Addison’s immortal heights shall rise, Or the dwarf reach him 
in his native skies. Sooner shall real gipsies grow most fair, Or false ones mighty 
truths like thine declare, Than these poor scandal-mongers hit their aim, And 


blemish thine or Curll’s acknowledg’d fame. 

Great Nostradamus thus, his age advis’d, The mob his counsels jeer’d, some 
bards_despis’d Him still, neglecting these his genius fir’d, A king encourag’d, 
and the world admir’d; Greater (as times great tide increas’d) he grew, When 
distant ages proved what truths he knew; Thy nobler book a greater king 
received, Whence I predict, and claim to be believ’d, That by posterity, less 
fame shall be To Nostradamus granted, than to thee; Thee! whom the best of 
Kings does so defend, And (myself barring) the best bards commend. H. 
Stanhope. 

Whitehall, 

June 6th, 1720. 


THE PIRATE GOW 


John Gow (c. 1698-1725) was a notorious pirate whose short career was 
immortalised by Charles Johnson in A General History of the Pyrates. Little is 
known of Gow’s life, except for this account by Defoe, which is often 
considered unreliable. Interestingly, Gow also served as the model for Captain 
Cleveland in Sir Walter Scott’s novel The Pirate. 





Gow’s execution 





The original titlepage 


PIRATE GOW 


The following account being chiefly confined to the conduct of this outrageous 
pirate, Captain Gow, after his having actually turned pirate, in this particular 
ship, the George galley, we must content ourselves with beginning where he 
began—that is to say, when they seized the captain, murdered him and his men, 
and ran away with the ship on the coast of Barbary, in the Mediterranean Sea. 

It was the 3rd of November, anno 1724, when, as has been observed, the ship 
having lain two months in the road at Santa Cruz, taking in her lading, the 
captain made preparations to put to sea; and the usual signals for sailing having 
been given, some of the merchants from on shore, who had been concerned in 
furnishing the cargo, came on board in the forenoon to take their leave of the 
captain, and wish him a good voyage, as is usual on such occasions. 

Whether it was concerted by the whole gang beforehand, we know not; but 
while the captain was treating and entertaining the merchants under the awning 
upon the quarter-deck, as is the custom in those hot countries, three of the 
seamen, viz., Winter and Petersen, two Swedes, and Macaulay, a Scotchman, 
came rudely upon the quarter-deck, and as if they took that opportunity because 
the merchants were present, believing the captain would not use any violence 
with them in the presence of the merchants, they made a long complaint of their 
ill usage, and particularly of their provisions and allowance, as they said, being 
not sufficient, nor such as was ordinarily made in other merchant-ships; seeming 
to load the captain, Monsieur Ferneau, with being the occasion of it, and that he 
did it for his private gain; which, however, had not been true if the fact had been 
true, the overplus of provisions, if the stores had been more than sufficient, 
belonging to the owners, not to the captain, at the end of the voyage; there being 
also a steward on board to take the account. 

In their making this complaint they seemed to direct their speech to the 
merchants, as well as to the captain, as if they had been concerned in the ship, 
which they were not; or as if desiring them to intercede for them with the 
captain, that they might have redress, and might have a better allowance. 

The captain was highly provoked at this rudeness, as, indeed, he had reason, it 
being a double affront to him, as it was done in the view of the merchants who 
were come on board to him and to do him an honour at parting. However, he 
restrained his passion, and gave them not the least angry word, only that if they 
were aggrieved, they had no more to do but to have let him know it; that if they 
were ill-used, it was not by his order; that he would inquire into it, and that if 


anything was amiss, it should be rectified; with which the seamen withdrew, 
seeming well satisfied with his answer. 

About five the same evening they unmoored the ship, and hove short upon 
their best bower anchor, expecting the land breeze, as is usual on that coast, to 
carry them out to sea; but, instead of that, it fell stark calm, and the captain 
fearing the ship should fall foul of her own anchor, ordered the mizzen-topsail to 
be furled. 

Petersen, one of the malcontent seamen, being the nearest man at hand, 
seemed to go about it, but moved so carelessly and heavily that it appeared 
plainly he did not care whether it was done or no, and particularly as if he had a 
mind the captain should see it and take notice of it; and the captain did so, for 
perceiving how awkwardly he went about it, he spoke a little tartly to him, and 
asked him what was the reason he did not stir a little and furl the sail. 

Petersen, as if he waited for the question, answered in a surly tone, and with a 
kind of disdain, “So as we eat so shall we work.” This he spoke aloud, so as that 
he might be sure the captain should hear him, and the rest of the men also; and ‘t 
was evident that as he spoke in the plural number we, so he spoke their minds as 
well as his own, and words which they had all agreed to before. 

The captain, however, though he heard plain enough what he said, took not the 
least notice of it, or gave him the least room to believe he had heard him, being 
not willing to begin a quarrel with the men, and knowing that if he took any 
notice at all of it he must resent it, and punish it too. 

Soon after this the calm went off, and the land breeze sprung up, as is usual on 
that coast, and they immediately weighed and stood off to sea; but the captain 
having had those two wrestles with his men, just at their putting to sea, was very 
uneasy in his mind, as, indeed, he had reason to be; and the same evening, soon 
after they were under sail, the mate being walking on the quarter-deck, he went, 
and taking two or three turns with him, told him how he had been used by the 
men, particularly how they affronted him before the merchants, and what an 
answer Petersen had given him on the quarter-deck when he ordered him to furl 
the mizzen-topsail. 

The mate was surprised at the thing as well as the captain, and after some 
other discourse about it, in which ‘t was their unhappiness not to be so private as 
they ought to have been in a case of such importance, the captain told him he 
thought it was absolutely necessary to have a quantity of small arms brought 
immediately into the great cabin, not only to defend themselves if there should 
be occasion, but also that he might be in a posture to correct those fellows for 
their insolence, especially if he should meet with any more of it. The mate 
agreed that it was necessary to be done, and had they said no more, and said this 


more privately, all had been well, and the wicked design had been much more 
difficult, if not the execution of it effectually prevented. 

But two mistakes in this part was the ruin of them all: (1) that the captain 
spoke it without due caution, so that Winter and Petersen, the two principal 
malcontents, and who were expressly mentioned by the captain to be corrected, 
overheard it, and knew by that means what they had to expect if they did not 
immediately bestir themselves to prevent it. (2) The other mistake was that when 
the captain and mate agreed that it was necessary to have the arms got ready and 
brought into the great cabin, the captain unhappily bade him go immediately to 
Gow, the second mate and gunner, and give him orders to get the arms cleared 
and loaded for him, and so to bring them up to the great cabin, which was, in 
short, to tell the conspirators that the captain was preparing to be too strong for 
them if they did not fall to work with him immediately. 

Winter and Petersen went immediately forward, where they knew the rest of 
the mutineers were, and to whom they communicated what they had heard; 
telling them that it was time to provide for their own safety, for otherwise their 
destruction was resolved on, and the captain would soon be in such a posture 
that there would be no meddling with him. 

While they were thus consulting at first, as they said, only for their own 
safety, Gow and Williams came in to them, with some others, to the number of 
eight; and no sooner were they joined by these two, but they fell downright to 
the point which Gow had so long formed in his mind, viz., to seize upon the 
captain and mate, and all those that they could not bring to join with them—in 
short, to throw them into the sea, and to go upon the account. 

All those who are acquainted with the sea language know the meaning of that 
expression, and that it is, in few words, to run away with the ship and tur 
pirates. 

Villainous designs are soonest concluded. As they had but little time to 
consult upon what measures they should take, so a very little consultation served 
for what was before them, and they came to this short but hellish resolution, viz., 
that they would immediately, that very night, murder the captain, and such 
others as they named, and afterwards proceed with the ship as they should see 
cause. And here it is to be observed that though Winter and Petersen were in the 
first proposal, namely, to prevent their being brought to correction by the 
captain, yet Gow and Williams were the principal advisers in the bloody part, 
which, however, the rest soon came into; for, as I said before, as they had but 
little time to resolve it, so they had but very little debate about it; but what was 
first proposed was forthwith engaged in and consented to. 

Besides, it must not be omitted that, as I have said, upon good grounds, that 


Gow had always had the wicked game of pirating in his head, and that he had 
attempted it, or rather tried to attempt it, before, but was not able to bring it to 
pass, so he had, and Williams also had several times, even in this very voyage, 
dropped some hints of this vile design, as they thought there was room for it; and 
touched two or three times at what a noble opportunity they had of enriching 
themselves, and making their fortunes, as they wickedly called it. This was when 
they had the four chests of money on board; and Williams made it a kind of a 
jest in his discourse how easily they might carry it off, ship and all. But as they 
did not find themselves seconded, or that any of the men showed themselves in 
favour of such a thing, but rather spoke of it with abhorrence, they passed it over 
as a kind of discourse that had nothing at all in it, except that one of the men, 
viz., the surgeon, took them up, in short, once for so much as mentioning such a 
thing, told them the thought was criminal, and it ought not to be spoken of 
among them; which reproof, ‘t was supposed, cost him his life afterwards. 

As Gow and his comrade had thus started the thing at a distance before, 
though it was then without success, yet they had the less to do now, when other 
discontents had raised a secret fire in the breasts of the men; for now being, as it 
were, mad and desperate with apprehensions of their being to be severely 
punished by the captain, they wanted no persuasions to come into the most 
wicked undertaking that the devil or any of his agents could propose to them. 
Nor do we find that upon any of their examinations they pretended to have made 
any scruples of, or objections against, the cruelty of the bloody attempt that was 
to be made, but came into it at once, and resolved to put it in execution 
immediately, that is to say, the very same evening. 

It was the captain’s constant custom to call all the ship’s company every night 
at eight o’clock, into the great cabin to prayers; and then the watch being set, one 
watch went upon deck, and the other turned in (as the seamen call it), that is, 
went to their hammocks to sleep; and here they concerted their devilish plot. It 
was the turn of five of the conspirators to go to sleep, and of these Gow and 
Williams were two; the three who were to be upon the deck were Winter, 
Rowlinson, and Melvin, a Scotchman. 

The persons they had immediately designed for destruction were four, viz., the 
captain, the mate, the supercargo, and the surgeon, whereof all but the captain 
were gone to sleep, the captain himself being upon the quarter-deck. 

Between nine and ten at night, all being quiet and secure, and the poor 
gentlemen that were to be murdered fast asleep, the villains that were below 
gave the watchword, which was, “Who fires next?” at which they all got out of 
their hammocks with as little noise as they could, and going in the dark to the 
hammocks of the chief mate, supercargo, and surgeon, they cut all their throats. 


The surgeon’s throat was cut so effectually that he could struggle very little with 
them, but leaping out of his hammock, ran up to get upon the deck, holding his 
hand upon his throat, but stumbled at the tiller, and falling down, had no breath, 
and consequently no strength to raise himself, but died where he lay. 

The mate, whose throat was cut, but not his wind pipe, had struggled so 
vigorously with the villain that attempted him that he got from him and got into 
the hold; and the supercargo, in the same condition, got forward between decks 
under some deals, and both of them begged with the most moving cries and 
entreaties for their lives; and when nothing could prevail, they begged with the 
same eamestness but for a few moments to pray to God and recommend their 
souls to His mercy; but alike in vain, for the wretched murderers, heated with 
blood, were past all pity; and not being able to come at them with their knives, 
with which they had begun the execution, they shot them with their pistols, 
firing several times upon each of them till they found they were quite dead. 

As all this, before the firings, could not be done without some noise, the 
captain, who was walking alone upon the quarter-deck, called out and asked 
what was the matter. The boatswain, who sat on the after-bits, and was not of the 
party, answered he could not tell, but was afraid there was somebody overboard; 
upon which the captain stepped towards the ship’s side to look over, when 
Winter, Rowlinson, and Melvin, coming that moment behind him, at tempted to 
throw him overboard into the sea; but he being a nimble, strong man, got hold of 
the shrouds, and struggled so hard with them that they could not break his hold; 
but turning his head to look behind him to see who he had to deal with, one of 
them cut his throat with a broad Dutch knife, but neither was that wound mortal. 
And the captain still struggled with them, though seeing he should undoubtedly 
be murdered, he constantly cried out to God for mercy, for he found there was 
no mercy to be expected from them. During this struggle another of the 
murderers stabbed him with a knife in the back, and that with such force that the 
villain could not draw the knife out again to repeat his blow, which he would 
otherwise have done. 

At this moment Gow came up from the butchery he had been at between 
decks, and seeing the captain still alive, he went close up to him and shot him, as 
he confessed, with a brace of bullets. 

What part he shot him into could not be known, though they said he shot him 
into the head. However, he had yet life enough, though they threw him 
overboard, to take hold of a rope, and would still have saved himself, but they 
cut that rope, and he fell into the sea, and was seen no more. Thus they finished 
the tragedy, having murdered four of the principal men of command in the ship, 
so that there was now nobody to oppose them; for Gow being second mate and 


gunner, the command fell to him, of course, and the rest of the men having no 
arms ready, nor knowing how to get at any, were in the utmost consternation, 
expecting they would go on with the work and cut all their throats. 

In this fright every one shifted for himself. As for those who were upon deck, 
some got into the ship’s head, resolving to throw themselves into the sea rather 
than to be mangled with knives and murdered in cold blood, as the captain and 
mate, &c., had been. Those who were below, not know ing what to do, or whose 
turn it should be next, lay still in their hammocks, expecting death every 
moment, and not daring to stir, lest the villains should think they did it in order 
to make resistance, which, however, they were no way capable of doing, having 
no concert one with another, nor knowing anything in particular of one another, 
as who was alive or who was dead; whereas had the captain, who was himself a 
bold and stout man, been in his great cabin with three or four men with him, and 
his firearms, as he intended to have had, those eight fellows had never been able 
to have done their work; but every man was taken unprovided, and in the utmost 
surprise, so that the murderers met with no resistance. And as for those that were 
left, they were less able to make resistance than the other; so that, as I have said, 
they were in the utmost terror and amazement, expecting every minute to be 
murdered as the rest had been. 

But the villains had done. The persons who had any command were 
despatched, so they cooled a little as to blood. The first thing they did afterward 
was to call up all the eight upon the quarter deck, where they congratulated one 
another, and shook hands together, engaging to proceed, by unanimous consent, 
in their resolved design, that is to say, of turning pirates, in order to which they, 
with a nem. con., chose Gow to command the ship, promising all subjection and 
obedience to his orders (so that now we must call him Captain Gow), and he, by 
the same consent of the rest, named Williams to be his lieutenant. Other officers 
they appointed afterwards. 

The first order they issued was to let all the rest of the men know that if they 
continued quiet, and offered not to meddle with any of their affairs, they should 
receive no hurt; but strictly forbid any man among them to set a foot abaft the 
mainmast, except they were called to the helm, upon pain of being immediately 
cut in pieces, keeping, for that purpose, one man at the steerage-door, and one 
upon the quarter-deck, with drawn cutlasses in their hands; but there was no 
need for it, for the men were so terrified with the bloody doings they had seen 
that they never offered to come in sight till they were called. 

Their next work was to throw the three dead bodies of the mate, the surgeon, 
and the supercargo overboard, which, they said, lay in their way, and that was 
soon done, their pockets first searched and rifled. From thence they went to work 


with the great cabin and with all the lockers, chests, boxes, and trunks. These 
they broke open and rifled, that is, such of them as belonged to the murdered 
persons; and whatever they found there they shared among themselves. When 
they had done this they called for liquor, and sat down to drinking till morning, 
leaving the men, as above, to keep guard, and particularly to guard the arms, but 
relieved them from time to time as they saw occasion. By this time they had 
drawn in four more of the men to approve of what they had done, and promise to 
join with them, so that now they were twelve in number, and being but twenty- 
four at first, whereof four were murdered, they had but eight men to be 
apprehensive of, and those they could easily look after; so for the next day they 
sent for them all to appear before their new captain, where they were told by 
Gow what his resolution was, viz., to go a-cruising, or to go upon the account, as 
above; that if they were willing to join with them, and go into their measures, 
they should be well used, and there should be no distinction among them, but 
they should all fare alike; that they had been forced by the barbarous usage of 
Ferneau to do what they had done, but that now there was no looking back, and 
therefore, as they had not been concerned in what was past, they had nothing to 
do but to act in concert, do their duty as sailors, and obey orders for the good of 
the ship, and no harm should he do to any of them. As they all looked like 
condemned prisoners brought up to the bar to receive sentence of death, so they 
all answered by a profound silence; not one word being said by any of them, 
which Gow took as they meant it, viz., for a consent, because they durst not 
refuse; so they were then permitted to go up and down every where as they used 
to do. Though such of them as sometimes afterwards showed any reluctance to 
act as principals were never trusted, always suspected, and often severely beaten, 
and some of them were many ways inhumanly treated, and that particularly by 
Williams, the lieutenant, who was in his nature a merciless, cruel, and inexorable 
wretch, as we shall have occasion to take notice of again in its place. 

They were now in a new circumstance of life, and acting upon a different 
stage of business, though upon the same stage as to the element, the water; 
before they were a merchant-ship, loaden upon a good account with merchant 
goods from the coast of Barbary, and bound to the coast of Italy; but they were 
now a crew of pirates, or, as they call them in the Levant, corsairs, bound 
nowhere, but to look out for purchase and spoil wherever they could find it. 

In pursuit of this wicked trade they first changed the name of the ship, which 
was before called the George galley, and which they call now the Revenge, a 
name indeed suitable to the bloody steps they had taken. In the next place, they 
made the best of the ship’s forces. The ship had but twelve guns mounted when 
they came out of Holland; but as they had six more good guns in the hold, with 


carriages and everything proper for service (which they had in store, because 
being freighted for the Dutch merchants, and the Algerines being at war with the 
Dutch, they supposed they might want them for defence), now they took care to 
mount them for a much worse design; so that now they had eighteen guns, 
though too many for the number of hands they had on board. 

In the third place, instead of pursuing their voyage to Genoa with the ship’s 
cargo, they took a clear contrary course, and resolved to station themselves upon 
the coasts of Spain and Portugal, and to cruise upon all nations; but what they 
chiefly aimed at was a ship with wine, if possible, for that they wanted 
extremely. 

The first prize they took was an English sloop belonging to Poole, Thomas 
Wise, commander, bound from Newfoundland with fish for Cadiz. This was a 
prize of no value to them, for they knew not what to do with the fish; so they 
took out the master, Mr. Wise, and his men, who were but five in number, with 
their anchors, and cables, and sails, and what else they found worth taking out, 
and sunk the vessel. 

N.B.—Here, it is to be observed, they found a man very fit for their turn, one 
James Belvin. He was boatswain of the sloop, a stout, brisk fellow, and a very 
good sailor, but otherways wicked enough to suit with their occasion, and as 
soon as he came among them he discovered it; for though he was not in the first 
bloody contrivance, nor in the terrible execution of which I have given a 
relation, that is to say, he was not guilty of running away with the ship George 
galley, nor of murdering the four innocent men, which we have given an account 
of above, yet ‘t is evident he joined heartily in all the villainies which followed. 
And, indeed, this man’s fate is a just and needful caution to all those sailors who, 
being taken in other ships by the pirates, think that is a sufficient plea for them to 
act as real pirates afterwards; and that the plea or pretence of being forced, will 
be a sufficient protection to them, however guilty they may have been afterward, 
and however volunteer they may have acted when they came among the pirates. 

Doubtless ‘t is possible for a man to prove a hearty rogue after he is forced 
into the service of the pirates, however honest he was before, and however 
undesignedly or against his consent he at first came among them. Therefore 
those who expect to be acquitted in a court of justice afterward on pretence of 
their being at first forced into the company of rogues, must take care not to act 
anything in concert with them while they are embarked together, but what they 
really cannot avoid, and are apparently under a constraint in the doing. 

But this man, ‘t was plain, acted a quite different part; for after he took on 
with them, he took all occasions to engage their confidence, and to convince 
them that he was hearty in his joining them. In a word, he was the most active 


and vigorous fellow of any that were, as it may be said, forced into their service; 
for many of the others, though they acted with them, and were apparently 
assisting, yet there was always a kind of backwardness and disgust at the 
villainy, for which they were often maltreated, and always suspected by their 
masters. 

The next prize they took was a Scotch vessel, bound from Glasgow, with 
herrings and salmon, from thence to Genoa, and commanded by one Mr. John 
Somerville, of Port Patrick. This vessel was likewise of very little value to them, 
except that they took out, as they had done from the other, their arms, 
ammunition, clothes, provisions, sails, anchors, cables, &c., and everything of 
value, and therefore they sunk her too, as they had done the sloop. The reason 
they gave for sinking these two vessels was to prevent their being discovered; 
for as they were now cruising on the coast of Portugal, had they let the ships 
have gone with several of their men on board, they would presently have stood 
in for the shore, and have given the alarm, and the men-of-war, of which there 
were several, as well Dutch as English, in the river of Lisbon, would presently 
have put out to sea in quest of them; and they were very unwilling to leave the 
coast of Portugal till they had got a ship with wine, which they very much 
wanted. 

They cruised eight or ten days after this without seeing so much as one vessel 
upon the seas, and were just resolving to stand more to the northward, to the 
coast of Galicia, when they descried a sail to the southward, being a ship about 
as big as their own, though they could not perceive what force she had. 
However, they gave chase, and the vessel perceiving it, crowded from them with 
all the sail they could make, hoisting up French colours, and standing away to 
the southward. 

They continued the chase three days and three nights, and though they did not 
gain much upon her, the Frenchman sailing very well, yet they kept her in sight 
all the while, and for the most part within gun shot. But the third night, the 
weather proving a little hazy, the Frenchman changed his course in the night, 
and so got clear of them, and good reason they had to bless themselves in the 
escape they had made, if they had but known what a dreadful crew of rogues 
they had fallen among if they had been taken. 

They were now gotten a long way to the southward, and being greatly 
disappointed, and in want of water as well as wine, they resolved to stand away 
for the Madeiras, which they knew was not far off, so they accordingly made the 
island in two days more, and keeping a large offing, they cruised for three or 
four days more, expecting to meet with some Portuguese vessel going in or 
coming out; but ‘t was in vain, for nothing stirred. So, tired with expecting, they 


stood in for the road, and came to an anchor, though at a great distance; then 
they sent their boat towards the shore with seven men, all well armed, to see 
whether it might not be practicable to board one of the ships in the road, and 
cutting her away from her anchors, bring her off; or if they found that could not 
be done, then their orders were to intercept some of the boats belonging to the 
place which carry wines off on board the ships in the road, or from one place to 
another on the coast; but they came back again disappointed in both, every 
bodybeing alarmed and aware of them, knowing by their posture what they were. 

Having thus spent several days to no purpose, and finding themselves 
discovered (at length being apparently under a necessity to make an attempt 
some where), they stood away for Porto Santa, about ten leagues to the 
windward of Madeiras, and belonging also to the Portuguese. Here putting up 
British colours, they sent their boat ashore with Captain Somerville’s bill of 
health, and a present to the governor of three barrels of salmon and six barrels of 
herrings, and a very civil message, desiring leave to water, and to buy some 
refreshments, pretending to be bound to 

The governor very courteously granted their desire, but with more courtesy 
than discretion went off himself, with about nine or ten of his principal people, 
to pay the English captain a visit, little thinking what a kind of a captain it was 
they were going to compliment, and what price it might have cost them. 

However, Gow, handsomely dressed, received them with some ceremony, and 
entertained them tolerably well for a while; but the governor having been kept 
by civility as [long as] they could, and the refreshments from the shore not 
appearing, he was forced to unmask; and when the governor and his company 
rose up to take their leave, they were, to their great surprise, suddenly 
surrounded with a gang of fellows with muskets and an officer at the head of 
them, who told them, in so many words, they were the captain’s prisoners, and 
must not think of going on shore any more till the water and provisions which 
were promised should come on board. 

It is impossible to conceive the consternation and surprise the Portuguese 
gentry were in, nor is it very decently to be expressed; the poor governor was so 
much more than half dead with the fright that he really befouled himself in a 
piteous manner, and the rest were in no much better condition. They trembled, 
cried, begged, crossed themselves, and said their prayers as men going to 
execution; but ‘t was all one. They were told flatly the captain was not to be 
trifled with, that the ship was in want of provisions, and they would have them, 
or they would carry them all away. They were, however, well enough treated, 
except the restraint of their persons, and were often asked to refresh themselves, 
but they would neither eat or drink any more all the while they stayed on board, 





which was till the next day in the evening, when to their great satisfaction they 
saw a great boat come off from the fort, and which came directly on board with 
seven butts of water, and a cow and a calf, and a good number of fowls. 

When the boat came on board, and had delivered the stores, Captain Gow 
complimented the governor and his gentlemen, and discharged them to their 
great joy; and besides discharging them, he gave them, in return for the 
provisions they brought, two ceroons of beeswax, and fired them three guns at 
their going away. I suppose, however, they will have a care how they go on 
board of any ship again in compliment to their captain, unless they are very sure 
who they are. 

Having had no better success in this out-of-the-way run to the Madeiras, they 
resolved to make the best of their way back again to the coast of Spain or 
Portugal. They accordingly left Porto Santa the next morning, with a fair wind, 
standing directly for Cape St. Vincent or the Southward Cape. 

They had not been upon the coast of Spain above two or three days before 
they met with a New England ship, Cross, commander, laden with staves, 
and bound for Lisbon, and being to load there with wine for London. This was a 
prize also of no value to them, and they began to be very much dis couraged 
with their bad fortune. However, they took out Captain Cross and his men, 
which were seven or eight in number, with most of the provisions and some of 
the sails, and gave the ship to Captain Wise, the poor man who they took at first 
in a sloop from Newfoundland; and in order to pay Wise and his men for what 
he took from them, and make them satisfaction, as he called it, he gave to 
Captain Wise and his mate twenty-four ceroons of beeswax, and to each of his 
men, who were four in number, two ceroons of wax each. Thus he pretended 
honestly, and to make reparation of damages by giving them the goods which he 
had robbed the Dutch merchants of, whose supercargo he had murdered. 

After this, cruising some days off the bay, they met with a French ship from 
Cadiz, laden with wine, oil, and fruit. This was in some respect the very thing 
they wanted; so they manned her with their own men and stood off to sea, that 
they might divide the spoil of her with more safety, for they were too near the 
land. 

And first they took out the French master and all his men, which were twelve 
in number; then they shifted great part of the cargo, especially of the wine, with 
some oil and a large quantity of almonds, out of the French ship into their own; 
with five of his best guns and their carriages, all their ammunition and small 
arms, and all the best of their sails, and then he gave that ship to Captain 
Somerville, the Glasgow captain, whose ship they had sunk, and to Captain 
Cross, the New England captain, who they had taken but just before; and to do 





justice, as they called it, here also, they gave half the ship and cargo to 
Somerville, one quarter to his mate, and the other quarter to Captain Cross, and 
sixteen ceroons of wax to the men to be shared among them. 

It is to be observed here that Captain Somerville carried all his men along with 
him, except one who chose to enter among the pirates, so that he could never 
pretend he was forced into their service; but Cross’s men were all detained, 
whether by force or by their own consent does not appear at present. 

The day before this division of the spoil they saw a large ship to windward, 
which at first put them into some surprise, for she came bearing down directly 
upon them, and they thought she had been a Portuguese man-of-war; but they 
found soon after that it was a merchant-ship, had French colours, and bound 
home, as they supposed, from the West Indies; and it was so, for, as we 
afterwards learned, she was loaded at Martinico, and bound for Rochelle. 

The Frenchman, not fearing them, came on large to the wind, being a ship of 
much greater force than Gow’s ship, and carrying thirty-two guns and eighty 
men, besides a great many passengers. However, Gow at first made as if he 
would lie by for them; but seeing plainly what a ship it was, and that they should 
have their hands full of her, he began to consider, and calling his men all 
together upon the deck, told them his mind—viz., that the Frenchman was 
apparently superior in force every way, that they were but ill manned, and had a 
great many prisoners on board, and that some of their own people were not very 
well to be trusted; that six of their best hands were on board the prize, and that 
all they had left were not sufficient to ply their guns and stand by the sails; and 
that therefore, as they were under no necessity to engage, so he thought it would 
be next to madness to think of it, the French ship being so very much superior to 
them in force. 

The generality of the men were of Gow’s mind, and agreed to decline the 
fight; but Williams, his lieutenant, strenuously opposed it, and being not to be 
appeased by all that Gow could say to him, or any one else, flew out in a rage at 
Gow, upbraiding him with being a coward, and not fit to command a ship of 
force. 

The truth is, Gow’s reasoning was good, and the thing was just, considering 
their own condition. But Williams was a fellow uncapable of any solid thinking, 
had a kind of a savage, brutal courage, but nothing of true bravery in him; and 
this made him the most desperate and outrageous villain in the world, and the 
most cruel and inhuman to those whose disaster it was to fall into his hands, as 
had frequently appeared in his usage of the prisoners under his power in this 
very voyage. 

Gow was a man of temper, and notwithstanding all ill language Williams gave 


him, said little or nothing, but by way of argument against attacking the French 
ship, which would certainly have been too strong for them. But this provoked 
Williams the more, and he grew to such an extravagant height, that he demanded 
boldly of Gow to give his orders for fighting, which Gow declined still. 
Williams presented his pistol at him, and snapped it, but it did not go off, which 
enraged him the more. 

Winter and Petersen, standing nearest to Williams, and seeing him so furious, 
flew at him im mediately, and each of them fired a pistol at him; one shot him 
through the arm, and the other into his belly, at which he fell, and the men about 
him laid hold of him to throw him overboard, believing he was dead; but as they 
lifted him up he started violently out of their hands, and leaped directly into the 
hold, and from thence ran desperately into the powder-room, with his pistol 
cocked in his hand, swearing he would blow them all up; and had certainly done 
it if they had not seized him just as he had gotten the scuttle open, and was that 
moment going in to put his hellish resolution in practice. 

Having thus secured the demented, raving creature, they carried him forward 
to the place which they had made on purpose, between decks, to secure their 
prisoners, and put him in amongst them, having first loaded him with irons, and 
particularly handcuffed him with his hands behind him, to the great satisfaction 
of the other prisoners, who, knowing what a butcherly, furious fellow he was, 
were terrified to the last degree to see him come in among them, till they saw the 
condition he came in. He was, indeed, the terror of all the prisoners, for he 
usually treated them in a barbarous manner, without the least provocation, and 
merely for his humour, presenting pistols to their breasts, swearing he would 
shoot them that moment, and then would beat them unmercifully, and all for his 
diversion, as he called it. 

Having thus laid him fast, they presently resolved to stand away to the 
westward, by which they quitted the Martinico ship, who by that time was come 
nearer to them, and farther convinced them they were in no condition to have 
engaged her, for she was a stout ship, and full of men. 

All this happened just the day before they shared their last prize among the 
prisoners (as I have said), in which they put on such a mock face of doing justice 
to the several captains and mates and other men, their prisoners, whose ships 
they had taken away, and who now they made a reparation to by giving them 
what they had taken violently from another, that it was a strange medley of mock 
justice made up of rapine and generosity blended together. 

Two days after this they took a Bristol ship, bound from Newfoundland to 
Oporto with fish. They let her cargo alone, for they had no occasion for fish, but 
they took out also almost all their provisions, all the ammunition, arms, &c., all 


her good sails, also her best cables, and forced two of her men to go away with 
them, and then put ten of the Frenchmen on board her, and let her go. 

But just as they were parting with her they consulted together what to do with 
Williams, their lieutenant, who was then among their prisoners and in irons; and 
after a short debate they resolved to put him on board the Bristol man and send 
him away too, which accordingly was done, with directions to the master to 
deliver him on board the first English man-of-war they should meet with, in 
order to his being hanged for a pirate (so they jeeringly called him) as soon as he 
came to England, giving them also an account of some of his villainies. 

The truth is, this Williams was a monster, rather than a man; he was the most 
inhuman, bloody, and desperate creature that the world could produce; he was 
even too wicked for Gow and all his crew, though they were pirates and 
murderers, as has been said. His temper was so savage, so villainous, so 
merciless, that even the pirates themselves told him it was time he was hanged 
out of the way. 

One instance of this barbarity in Williams cannot be omitted, and will be 
sufficient to justify all that can be said of him—namely, that when Gow gave it 
as a reason against engaging with the Martinico ship, that he had a great many 
prisoners on board, as above, and some of their own men they could not depend 
upon, Williams proposed to have them all called up, one by one, and to cut their 
throats and throw them overboard—a proposal so horrid that the worst of the 
crew shook their heads at it; yet Gow answered him very handsomely, that there 
had been too much blood spilt already. Yet the refusing this heightened the 
quarrel, and was the chief occasion of his offering to pistol Gow himself, as has 
been said at large. After which his behaviour was such as made all the ship’s 
crew resolved to be rid of him; and ‘t was thought, if they had not had an 
opportunity to send him away, as they did by the Bristol ship, they would have 
been obliged to have hanged him themselves. 

This cruel and butcherly temper of Williams being carried to such a height, so 
near to the ruin of them all, shocked some of them, and, as they acknowledged, 
gave them some check in the heat of their wicked progress; and had they had a 
fair opportunity to have gone on shore at the time, without falling into the hands 
of justice, ‘t is believed the greatest part of them would have abandoned the ship, 
and perhaps the very trade of a pirate too. But they had dipped their hands in 
blood, and Heaven had no doubt determined to bring them—that is to say, the 
chief of them—to the gallows for it, as indeed they all deserved; so they went 
on. 

When they put Williams on board the Bristol man, and he was told what 
directions they gave with him, he began to resent, and made all the intercession 


he could to Captain Gow for pardon, or at least not to be put on board the ship, 
knowing if he was carried to Lisbon, he should meet with his due from the 
Portuguese, if not from the English; for it seems he had been concerned in some 
villainies among the Portuguese before he came on board the George galley. 
What they were he did not confess, nor indeed did his own ship’s crew trouble 
themselves to examine him about it. He had been wicked enough among them, 
and it was sufficient to make them use him as they did; it was more to be 
wondered, indeed, they did not cut him in pieces upon the spot, and throw him 
into the sea, half on one side of the ship, and half on the other; for there was 
scarce a man in the ship but on one occasion or other had some apprehensions of 
him, and might be said to go in danger of his life from him. 

But they chose to shift their hands of him this bloodless way; so they double- 
fettered him and brought him up. When they brought him out among the men, he 
begged they would throw him into the sea and drown him; then entreated for his 
life with a meanness which made them despise him, and with tears, so that one 
time they began to relent; but then the devilish temper of the fellow overruled it 
again; so at last they resolved to let him go, and did accordingly put him on 
board, and gave him a hearty curse at parting, wishing him a good voyage to the 
gallows, as was made good afterwards, though in such company as they little 
thought of at that time. 

The Bristol captain was very just to them, for, according to their orders, as 
soon as they came to Lisbon, they put him on board the Argyle, one of his 
Majesty’s ships, Captain Bowler, commander, then lying in the Tagus, and 
bound home for England, who accordingly brought him home; though, as it 
happened, Heaven brought the captain and the rest of the crew so quickly to the 
end of their villainies, that they all came home time enough to be hanged with 
their lieutenant. But I return to Gow and his crew. Having thus dismissed the 
Bristol man, and cleared his hands of most of his prisoners, he, with the same 
wicked generosity, gave the Bristol captain thirteen ceroons of beeswax, as a 
gratuity for his trouble and charge with the prisoners, and in recompense, as he 
called it, for the goods he had taken from him, and so they parted. 

What these several captains did, to whom they thus divided the spoil of poor 
Ferneau’s cargo, or, as I ought rather to call it, of the merchants’ cargo which 
was loaded in Africa,—I say, what was done with the beeswax and other things 
which they distributed to the captains and their crews, who they thus transposed 
from ship to ship, that we cannot tell, nor indeed could these people either well 
know how to keep it or how to part with it. 

It was certainly a gift they had no power to give, nor had the other any right to 
it by their donation; but as the owners were unknown, and the several persons 


possessing it are not easily known, I do not see which way the poor Dutchmen 
can come at their goods again. 

It is true indeed, the ships which they exchanged may and ought to be 
restored, and the honest owners put in possession of them again, and I suppose 
will be so in a legal manner; but the goods were so dispersed that it was 
impossible. 

This was the last prize they took, not only on the coast of Portugal, but 
anywhere else; for Gow, who, to give him his due, was a fellow of counsel, and 
had a great presence of mind in cases of exigence, considered that as soon as the 
Bristol ship came into the river of Lisbon, they would certainly give an account 
of them, as well of their strength, as of their station in which they cruised; and 
that consequently the English men-of-war, of which there are generally some in 
that river, would immediately come abroad to look for them. So he began to 
reason with his officers, that now the coast of Portugal would be no proper place 
at all for them, unless they resolved to fall into the hand of the said men-of-war, 
and that they ought to consider immediately what to do. 

In these debates some advised one thing, some another, as is usual in like 
cases: some were for going on to the coast of Guinea, where, as they said, was 
purchase enough, and very rich ships to be taken; others were for going to the 
West Indies, and to cruise among the islands, and take up their station at Tobago; 
others, and that not those of the most ignorant, proposed the standing in to the 
Bay of Mexico, and to join in with some of a new sort of pirates at St. Jago de la 
Cuba, who are all Spaniards, and call themselves garda del coasta, that is, 
guard-ships for the coast, but under that pretence make prize of ships of all 
nations, and sometimes even of their own countrymen too, but especially of the 
English; but when this was proposed, it was an swered they durst not trust the 
Spaniards. 

Another sort was for going to the north of America, and after having taken a 
sloop or two on the coast of New England or New York, laden with provisions 
for the West Indies, which would not nave been very hard to do, such being 
often passing and repassing there, and by which they might have been 
sufficiently stored with provision, then to have gone away to the South Seas. But 
Gow objected, that they were not manned sufficiently for such an undertaking; 
and likewise, that they had not sufficient stores of ammunition, especially of 
powder, and of small arms, for any considerable action with the Spaniards. 

Then it was offered by the boatswain, who, it seems, had been in that part of 
the world, to go away to the Honduras, and to the Bay of Campeachy, among the 
buccaneers and logwood cutters, and there they should, in the first place, be sure 
to pick up forty or fifty stout fellows, good sailors, and bold, enterprising men, 


who understand the Spaniards and the Spanish coast on both sides of America as 
well as any men in the world, and had all firearms with them, and ammunition 
too; and that being well manned, they might take their hazard for provisions, 
which might be had anywhere, at least of one sort if not of another; besides, 
when they were thoroughly manned, they might cruise for provisions anywhere, 
and might be as likely to meet with the New York and New England sloops on 
the back of the islands, in their way to Barbados and Jamaica, as anywhere. 

Others said they should go first to the islands of New Providence, or to the 
mouth of the Gulf of Florida, and then cruising on the coast of North America, 
and making their retreat at New Providence, cruise from the Gulf of Florida, 
north upon the coast of Carolina, and as high as the capes of Virginia. But 
nothing could be resolved on; till at last Gow let them into the secret of a project 
which, as he told them, he had long had in his thoughts, and which was, to go 
away to the north of Scotland, near the coast of which, as he said, he was born 
and bred, and where, he said, if they met with no purchase upon the sea, he could 
tell them how they should enrich themselves by going on shore. 

To bring them to concur with this design, he represented the danger they were 
in where they were, as above—the want they were in of fresh water, and of 
several kinds of provisions, but, above all, the necessity they were in of 
careening and cleaning their ship; that it was too long a run for them to go to the 
southward; and that they had not provisions to serve them till they could reach to 
any place proper for that purpose, and might be driven to the utmost distress if 
they should be put by from watering, either by weather or enemies. 

Also he told them if any of the men-of-war came out in search of them, they 
would never imagine they were gone away to the northward; so that their run 
that way was perfectly secure. And he could assure them of his own knowledge, 
that if they landed in such places as he should direct, they could not fail of a 
comfortable booty in plundering some gentlemen’s houses who lived secure and 
unguarded very near the shore; and that though the country should be alarmed, 
yet before the Government could send any men-of-war to attack them, they 
might clean their ship, lay in a store of fresh provisions, and be gone; and 
besides that, they would get a good many stout fellows to go along with them 
upon his encouragement; and that they should be better manned than they were 
yet, and should be ready against all events. 

These arguments, and their approaching fate concurring, had a sufficient 
influence on the ship’s company to prevail on them to consent. So they made the 
best of their way to the northward, and about the middle of last January they 
arrived at Carristown, in the Isles of Orkney, and came to an anchor in a place 
which Gow told them was safe riding, under the lee of a small island at some 


distance from the port. 

Gow being sole director as well as commander of the ship, called them all 
together, to tell them what account they should give of themselves when they 
came to converse with any of the people of the island, that they might agree in 
their story, and give no cause of suspicion; and ‘tis most certain that had they 
been careful to observe his directions, and not betrayed and exposed themselves, 
they might have passed undiscovered, and done all the mischief they intended 
without alarming the country. His orders were, that they should say they came 
from Cadiz, and were bound for Stockholm, and thence to Dantzig; but that they 
had had a long passage, by reason of contrary winds, and lost their opportunity 
of passing the Sound, which was now full of ice, if not frozen up; and that they 
had been driven so far to the northward by stress of weather, that they wanted 
water and fresh provisions, and to clean their ship; that they would pay for 
whatever they were supplied with; and that by the time they had cleaned their 
ship, they hoped the weather would be warm, and the seas open for them to 
proceed on their voyage. This tale was easy to tell, and probable enough, and 
therefore likely enough to be believed; and they all obliged themselves to give 
the same account exactly, and not to vary the least tittle of it, or so much as 
whisper otherwise, upon pain of immediate death. 

In Carristown harbour they found a small Scotch bark—Lumsdale, master— 
laden with wine and brandy, and bound about to the Isle of Man. This was a 
welcome thing to them all; and had it been anywhere else, they would have 
made it a good prize. But as they had goods sufficient on board, and such as 
were very acceptable merchandise, Lumsdale traded freely with them, and Gow 
bartered seven ceroons of wax and about 200 Ibs. weight of Barbary copper with 
him for a hogshead of Geneva and an anker of brandy, and some other goods; 
and it was believed that Gow had some money into the bargain. 

A day or two after a Swedish vessel came into the road, bound from 
Stockholm to Glasgow, and laden with Swedes iron and east country plants; they 
traded with her also for twenty coil of new rope, for which Gow gave the master 
eleven ceroons of beeswax. It has been said they plundered this vessel of several 
other goods, and obliged the master to promise to sail directly to his port without 
speaking to anybody, on pain of sinking the ship; but this wants confirmation; 
nor is it probable they would venture to do so in a port where they resolved to 
stay any long time, and where they knew it was so necessary to be entirely 
concealed. 

But now their misfortunes began to come on, and things looked but with an 
indifferent aspect upon them; for several of their men, especially such of them as 
had been forced or decoyed into their service, began to think of making their 


escape from them, and to cast about for means to bring it to pass. The first was a 
young man who was originally one of the ship’s company, but was forced, by 
fear of being murdered, as has been observed, to give a silent assent to go with 
them; he took an opportunity to get away. 

It was one evening when the boat went on shore (for they kept a civil 
correspondence with the people of the town), this young fellow, being one of the 
ship’s crew, and having been several times on shore before, and therefore not 
suspected, gave them the slip, and got away to a farmhouse which lay under a 
hill out of sight; and there, for two or three pieces of eight, he got a horse, and 
soon by that means escaped to Kirkwall, a market-town, and the chief of the 
Orkneys, about twelve miles from the place where the ship lay. 

As soon as he came there he surrendered himself to the Government, desiring 
protection, and informed them who Gow was, and what the ship’s crew were, 
and upon what business they were abroad; with what else he knew of their 
designs, as to plundering the gentlemen’s houses, &c., upon which they 
immediately raised the country, and got a strength together to defend 
themselves. 

But the next disaster that attended them was (for misfortunes seldom come 
alone) more fatal than this, for ten of Gow’s men, most of them likewise men 
forced into the service, went away with the long-boat, making the best of their 
way for the mainland of Scotland. 

N.B. These men, however they did, and what shift soever they made to get so 
far, were taken in the Firth of Edinburgh, and made prisoners there. 

Had Gow taken the alarm, as he ought to have done, at either of these 
accidents, and put to sea, either stood over for the coast of Norway, or have run 
through westward between the islands, and gone for the Isle of Man, or for the 
north of Ireland, he might easily have gone clear off; for there was no vessel in 
the country that was of force sufficient to have spoken with him. 

But hardened for his own destruction, and justice evidently pursuing him, he 
grew the bolder for the disaster; and notwithstanding that the country was 
alarmed, and that he was fully discovered, instead of making a timely escape, he 
resolved to land upon them, and to put his intended projects, viz., of plundering 
the gentlemen’s houses, in execution, whatever it cost him. 

In order to this, he sent the boatswain and ten men on shore the very same 
night, very well armed, directing them to go to the house of Mr. Honnyman, of 
Grahamsey, sheriff of the county, and who was himself at that time, to his great 
good fortune, from home. The people of the house had not the least notice of 
their coming, so that when they knocked at the door it was immediately opened, 
upon which they all entered the house at once, except one Panton, who they set 


sentinel, and ordered him to stand at the door to secure their retreat, and to 
secure any from coming in after them. 

Mrs. Honnyman and her daughter were extremely frighted at the sight of so 
many armed men coming into the house, and ran screaming about like people 
distracted, while the pirates, not regarding them, were looking about for chests 
and trunks, where they might expect to find some plunder. And Mrs. Honnyman, 
in her fright, coming to the door, asked Panton, the man who was set sentinel 
there, what the meaning of it all was? and he told her freely they were pirates, 
and that they came to plunder the house. At this she recovered some courage, 
and ran back into the house immediately; and knowing, to be sure, where her 
money lay, which was very considerable, and all in gold, she put the bags in her 
lap, and boldly rushing by Panton, who thought she was only running from them 
in a fright, carried it all off and so made her escape with the treasure. The 
boatswain being informed that the money was carried off, resolved to revenge 
himself by burning the writings and papers, which they call there the charter of 
their estates, and are always of great value in gentlemen’s houses of estate; but 
the young lady, Mr. Honnyman’s daughter, hearing them threaten to burn the 
writings, watched her opportunity, and running to the charter-room where they 
lay, and tying the most considerable of them up in a napkin, threw them out of 
the window, jumped after them herself, and escaped without damage, though the 
window was one storey high at least. 

However, the pirates had the plundering of all the rest of the house, and 
carried off a great deal of plate and things of value; and forced one of the 
servants, who played very well on the bagpipe, to march along, piping before 
them, when they carried them off to the ship. 

The next day they weighed anchor, intending, though they had cleaned but one 
side of the ship, to put out to sea and quit the coast; but sailing eastward, they 
came to an anchor again at a little island called Calfsound; and having some 
farther mischief in their view here, the boatswain went on shore again with some 
armed men; but meeting with no other plunder, they carried off three women, 
who they kept on board some time, and used so inhumanly that when they set 
them on shore again they were not able to go or to stand, and we hear that one of 
them died on the beach where they left them. 

The next day they weighed again, holding the same course eastward through 
the openings between the islands, till they came off of Rossness; and now Gow 
resolved to make the best of his way for the island of Eda, to plunder the house 
of Mr. Fea, a gentleman of a considerable estate, and who Gow had some 
acquaintance with, having been at school together when they were youths. 

It seems Gow’s reason for resolving to attack this gentleman, who was his old 


acquaintance, was that he thought the alarm, given at Carristown, would 
necessarily draw the gentlemen and the best of their forces that way, which 
guess was far from being improbable, for just so it was; only with respect to Mr. 
Fea, who having had the alarm with the rest, yet stayed at home on a particular 
occasion, his wife being at that time very much indisposed. 

It is to be observed here that Carristown and Eda lie with respect to each other 
north-east and south-west, and the bodies of the chief islands lie between them. 

On the 13th of February, in the morning, Gow appearing with his ship off the 
island, called the Calfsound, Mr. Fea and his family were very much alarmed, 
not being able to gather above six or seven men for his defence. He therefore 
wrote a letter to Gow, intending to send it on board as soon as he should get into 
the harbour, to desire him to forbear the usual salutes with his great guns, 
because Mrs. Fea, his wife, was so very much indisposed; and this, as he would 
oblige his old schoolfellow, telling him at the same time that the inhabitants 
were all fled to the mountain, on the report of his being a pirate, which he hoped 
would not prove true; in which case he should be very ready to supply him with 
all such necessaries as the island would afford, desiring him to send the 
messenger safe back, at whose return the alarms of the people would 
immediately be at an end. 

The tide, it seems, runs extremely rapid among those islands, and the 
navigation is thereby rendered very dangerous and uncertain. Gow was an able 
seaman, but he was no pilot for that place, and, which was worse, he had no boat 
to assist, in case of extremity, to wear the ship; and in turning into Calf Sound he 
stood a little too near the point of a little island called the Calf, and which lay in 
the middle of the passage. Here his ship, missing stays, was in great danger of 
going ashore, to avoid which he dropped an anchor under his foot, which, taking 
good hold, brought him up, and he thought the danger was over. 

But as the wind was, he lay so near the shore that he could not get under sail 
again for want of a boat to tow him out of the channel, or to carry off an anchor 
to heave him out. 

That little island above is uninhabited, but affords pasture to five or six 
hundred sheep, which Mr. Fea always keeps upon it, for it belonged wholly to 
him. Gow was now in distress, and had no remedy but to send his small boat on 
shore to Mr. Fea to desire his assistance that is to say, to desire him to lend him a 
boat to carry out an anchor to heave off the ship. 

Mr. Fea sent back the boat with one James Laing in it, with the letter which I 
have already mentioned. Gow sent him back immediately with this answer, by 
word of mouth, viz., that he could write to nobody; but if Mr. Fea would order 
his people to assist him with a boat to carry out an anchor, he would reward 


them handsomely. Mr. Fea, in the meantime, ordered his great boat (for he had 
such a boat as Gow wanted) to be staved and launched into the water and sunk, 
and the masts, sails, and oars to be carried privately out of sight. 

While this was doing, Mr. Fea perceived Gow’s boat coming on shore with 
five persons in her. These men having landed on the main island, left their boat 
on the beach, and all together marched directly up to the mansion-house. This 
put him into some surprise at first. However, he resolved to meet them in a 
peaceable manner, though he perceived they were all double armed. When he 
came up to them he entreated them not to go up to the house, because of the 
languishing condition of his wife; that she was already frighted with the rumours 
which had been raised of their being pirates, and that she would certainly die 
with the fear she was in for herself and family, if they came to the door. 

The boatswain answered, they did not desire to fright his wife, or anybody 
else; but they came to desire the assistance of his boat, and if he would not grant 
them so small a favour, he had nothing to expect from them but the utmost 
extremity. Mr. Fea returned that they knew well enough he could not answer 
giving them or lending them his boat, or any help, as they appeared to be such 
people as was reported; but that if they would take them by force, he could not 
help himself. 

But in the meantime, talking still in a friendly manner to them, he asked them 
to go to a neighbouring house, which he said was a change-house, that is a 
public-house, and take a cup of ale with him. 

This they consented to, seeing Mr. Fea was all alone, so they went all with 
him. Mr. Fea in the meantime found means to give private orders that the oars 
and mast and sails of the pirates’ boat should be all carried away, and that in a 
quarter of an hour after they had sat together, he should be called hastily out of 
the room on some pretence or other of somebody to speak with him; all which 
was performed to a tittle. 

When he had got from them, he gave orders that his six men, who, as before, 
he had gotten together, and who were now come to him well armed, should place 
themselves at a certain stile, behind a thick hedge, and which was about half the 
way between the ale-house and his own house; that if he came that way with the 
boatswain alone, they should suddenly start out upon them both, and throwing 
him down, should seize upon the other; but that if all the five came with him, he 
would take an occasion to be either before or behind them, so that they might all 
fire upon them without danger of hurting him. 

Having given these orders, and depending upon their being well executed, he 
returned to the company, and having given them more ale, told them he would 
gladly do them any service that he could lawfully do, and that if they would take 


the trouble of walking up to his house in a peaceable manner, that his family 
might not be frighted with seeing himself among them, they should have all the 
assistance that was in his power. 

The fellows, whether they had taken too much ale, or whether the condition of 
their ship and the hopes of getting a boat to help them blinded their eyes, is not 
certain, fell with ease into his snare, and agreed readily to go along with Mr. Fea; 
but after awhile resolved not to go all of them, only deputed the boatswain to go, 
which was what Mr. Fea most desired. The boatswain was very willing to accept 
of the trust, but it was observed he took a great deal of care of his arms, which 
was no less than four pistols, all loaded with a brace of bullets each; nor would 
he be persuaded to leave any of them behind him, no, not with his own men. 

In this posture Mr. Fea and the boatswain walked along together very quietly 
till they came to the stile, which having got over, Mr. Fea seeing his men all 
ready, turned short about upon the boatswain, and taking him by the collar, told 
him he was his prisoner, and the same moment the rest of his men rushing upon 
them, threw them both down, and so secured the boatswain without giving him 
time so much as to fire one pistol. He cried out, indeed, with all his might to 
alarm his men, but they soon stopped his mouth by first forcing a pistol into it, 
and then a handker chief, and having disarmed him, and bound his hands behind 
him and his feet together, Mr. Fea left him there under a guard, and with his five 
other men, but without any arms, at least that could be seen, returned to the ale- 
house to the rest. The house having two doors, they divided themselves, and 
having rushed in at both doors at the same time, they seized all the four men 
before they were aware, or had time to lay hold of their arms. They did indeed 
what men could do, and one of them snapped a pistol at Mr. Fea, but it did not 
go off; and Mr. Fea snatching at the pistol at the same moment to divert the shot 
if it had fired, struck his hand with such force against the cock as very much 
bruised his hand. 

They were all five now in his power, and he sent them away under a good 
guard to a village in the middle of the island, where they were kept separate from 
one another, and sufficiently secured. 

Then Mr. Fea despatched expresses to the gentlemen in the neighbouring 
islands to acquaint them with what he had done, and to desire their speedy 
assistance; also desiring earnestly that they would take care that no boat should 
go within reach of the pirated guns; and at night he, Mr. Fea, caused fires to be 
made upon the hill round him, to alarm the country, and ordered all the boats 
round the island to be hauled up upon the beach as far as was possible, and 
disabled also, lest the pirates should swim from the ship and get any of them into 
their posses sion. 


Next day, the 14th, it blew very hard all day, and in the evening, about high 
water, it shifted to W.N.W., upon which the pirates set their sails, expecting to 
get off, and so to lay it round the island, and put out to sea; but the fellow who 
was ordered to cut the cable checked the ship’s way, and consequently, on a 
sudden, she took all aback; then the cable being parted, when it should have 
held, the ship ran directly on shore on the Calf Island; nor could all their skill 
prevent it. Then Gow, with an air of desperation, told them they were all dead 
men. Nor indeed could it be otherways, for having lost the only boat they had, 
and five of their best hands, they were able to do little or nothing towards getting 
their ship off; besides, as she went on shore, on the top of high water, and a 
spring tide, there was no hope of getting her off afterward. Wherefore the next 
morming, being Monday, the 15th, they hung out a white flag as a signal for 
parley, and sent a man on shore, upon Calf Island, for now they could go on 
shore out of the ship almost at half flood. 

Now Mr. Fea thought he might talk with Gow in a different style from what he 
did before, so he wrote a letter to him, wherein he complained of the rude 
behaviour of his five men, for which he told him he had been obliged to seize on 
them and make them prisoners, letting him know that the country, being all 
alarmed, would soon be too many for him; and therefore advised him to 
surrender himself peaceably, and be the author of a quiet surrender of the rest, as 
the only means to obtain any favour; and then he might become an evidence 
against the rest, and so might save his own life. 

This letter Mr. Fea sent by a boat with four armed men to the island, to be 
given to the fellow that Gow had sent on shore, and who waited there, and he at 
the same time gave them a letter from Gow to Mr. Fea; for now he was humble 
enough to write, which before he refused. 

Gow’s letter to Mr. Fea was to let him have some men and boats to take out 
the best of the cargo, in order to lighten the ship and set her afloat; and offering 
himself to come on shore and be hostage for the security of the men and boats, 
and to give Mr. Fea a thousand pounds in goods for the service; declaring at the 
same time, if this small succour was refused him, he would take care nobody 
should better himself by his misfortune; for that rather than to be taken, they 
would set fire to the ship, and would all perish together. 

Mr. Fea replied to this letter, that he had a boat, indeed, that would have been 
fit for his service, but that she was staved and sunk; but if he would come on 
shore quietly without arms, and bring his carpenter with him to repair the boat, 
he might have her. 

This Mr. Fea did to give Gow an opportunity to embrace his first offer of 
surrendering. But Gow was neither humble enough to come in, nor sincere 


enough to treat with him fairly, if he had intended to let him have the boat; and if 
he had, ‘t is probable that the former letter had made the men suspicious of him; 
so that now he could do nothing without communicating it to the rest of the 
crew. 

About four in the afternoon Mr. Fea received an answer to his last letter, the 
copy of which is exactly as follows: 

“FROM ON BOARD OUR SHIP THE Revenge, 

“Feb. 16, 1725. 

“HONOURED SIR, I am sorry to hear of the irregular proceedings of my 
men. I gave no orders to that effect. And what hath been wrongfully done to the 
country was contrary to my inclination. It is my misfortune to be in this 
condition at present. It was in your power to have done otherwise in making my 
fortune better. Since my being in the country I have wronged no man, nor taken 
anything but what I have paid for. My design in coming was to make the 
country the better, which I am still capable to do, providing you are just to me. I 
thank you for the concern you have had for my bad fortune, and am sorry I 
cannot embrace your proposal, as being evidence; my people have already made 
use of that advantage. I have by my last signified my design of proceeding, 
provided I can procure no better terms. Please to send James Laing on board to 
continue till my return. I should be glad to have the good fortune to commune 
with you upon that subject. I beg you will assist me with a boat; and be assured 
I do no man harm, were ‘t in my power, as I am now at your mercy. I cannot 
surrender myself prisoner; I’d rather commit myself to the mercy of the seas: so 
that if you will incline to contribute to my escape, shall leave you ship and 
cargo at your disposal.—I continue, honoured Sir, &c., 

JOHN SMITH.” 

Upon this letter, and especially that part wherein Gow desires to commune 
with him, Mr. Fea, believing he might do some service in persuading him to 
submit, went over to Calf Island, and went on shore alone, ordering his boat to 
lie in readiness to take him in again, but not one man to stir out of her; and 
calling to Gow with a speaking-trumpet, desired him to come on shore, which 
the other readily did. But Mr. Fea, before he ventured, wisely foresaw that, 
whilst he was alone upon the island, the pirates might, unknown to him, get from 
the ship by different ways, and, under cover of shore, might get behind and 
surround him; to prevent which, he set a man upon the top of his own house, 
which was on the opposite shore, and overlooked the whole island, and ordered 
him to make signals with his flag, waving his flag once for every man that he 
saw come on shore, but if four or more came on shore, then to keep the flag 


waving continually till he, Mr. Fea, should retire. 

This precaution was very needful, for no sooner was Mr. Fea advanced upon 
the island, expecting Gow to come on shore to meet him, but he saw a fellow 
come from the ship with a white flag, and a bottle, and a glass, and a bundle; 
then turning to his own house, he saw his man make the signals appointed, and 
that the man kept the flag continually waving; upon which he immediately 
retired to his boat, and he no sooner got into it but he saw five fellows running 
under shore, with lighted matches and granadoes in their hands, to have 
intercepted him, but seeing him out of their reach, they retired to the ship. 

After this the fellow with the white flag came up, and gave Mr. Fea two 
letters. He would have left the bundle, which he said was a present to Mr. Fea, 
and the bottle, which he said was a bottle of brandy; but Mr. Fea would not take 
them; but told the fellow his captain was a treacherous villain, and he did not 
doubt but he should see him hanged; and as to him, the fellow, he had a great 
mind to shoot him; upon which the fellow took to his heels, and Mr. Fea being in 
his boat, did not think it worth while to land again to pursue him. This put an end 
to all parley for the present; but had the pirates succeeded in this attempt, they 
would have so far gained their point—either they must have been assisted, or 
Mr. Fea must have been sacrificed. 

The two letters from Gow were one for Mr. Fea, and the other for his wife. 
The first was much to the same purpose as the former; only that in this Gow 
requested the great boat with her masts and sails and oars, with some provisions, 
to transport themselves whither they thought fit to go for their own safety; 
offering to leave the ship and cargo to Mr. Fea, and threatening that if the men- 
of-war arrived (for Mr. Fea had given him notice that he expected two men-of- 
war) before he was thus assisted, they would set fire to the ship and blow 
themselves up; so that as they had lived they would all die together. 

The letter to Mrs. Fea was to desire her to intercede with her husband, and 
pleading that he was their countryman, and had been her husband’s school 
fellow, &c. But no answer was returned to either of these letters. On the 17th, in 
the morning, contrary to expectation, Gow himself came on shore upon the Calf 
Island unarmed, except his sword, and alone, except one man at a distance, 
carrying a white flag, making signals for a parley. 

Mr. Fea, who by this time had gotten more people about him, immediately 
sent one Mr. Fea of Whitehall, and a gentleman of his own family, with five 
other persons, well armed, over to the island, with orders to secure Gow, if it 
was possible by any means, either dead or alive. When they came on shore, he 
proposed that one of them, whose name was Scollary, a master of a vessel, 
should go on board the ship, as hostage for this Gow’s safety; and Scollary 


consenting, Gow himself conducted him to the ship’s side. 

Mr. Fea, perceiving this from his own house, immediately took another boat, 
and went over to the island himself. And while he was expostulating with his 
men for letting Scollary go for hostage, Gow returned; and Mr. Fea made no 
hesitation, but told him, in short, he was his prisoner; at which Gow, starting, 
said it ought not to be so, since there was a hostage delivered for him. Mr. Fea 
said he gave no order for it, and it was what they could not justify; and since 
Scollary had ventured without orders, he must take his fate; he would run the 
venture of it, but advised Gow, as he expected good usage himself, that he would 
send the fellow who carried his white flag back to the ship, with orders for them 
to return Scollary in safety, and to desire Winter and Petersen to come with him. 

Gow declined giving any such order; but the fellow said he would readily go 
and fetch them, and did so, and they came along with him. When Gow saw 
them, he reproached them for being so easily imposed, and ordered them to go 
back to the ship immediately. But Mr. Fea’s men, who were too strong for them, 
surrounded them and took them all. When this was done, they demanded Gow to 
deliver his sword, but he said he would rather die with it in his hand, and begged 
them to shoot him. But that was denied; and Mr. Fea’s men, disarming him of 
his sword, carried him with the other two into their boat, and after that to the 
main island, where Mr. Fea lived. 

Having thus secured the captain, Mr. Fea prevailed with him to go to the shore 
over against the ship, and to call the gunner and another man to come on ashore 
on Calf Island, which they did; but they was no sooner there but they also were 
surrounded by some men, which Mr. Fea had placed out of sight upon the island 
for that purpose. Then they made Gow to call to the carpenter to come on shore, 
still making them believe they should have a boat, and Mr. Fea went over and 
met him alone, and talking to him, told him they could not repair the boat with 
out help and without tools, so persuaded him to go back to the ship and bring a 
hand or two with him and some tools, some oakum, nails, &c. The carpenter 
being thus deluded, went back, and brought a Frenchman and another with him, 
with all things proper for their work; all which, as soon as they came on shore, 
were likewise seized and secured by Mr. Fea and his men. 

But there was still a great many men in the ship, who it was necessary to 
bring, if possible, to a quiet surrender. So Mr. Fea ordered his men to make a 
feint as if they would go to work upon the great boat which lay on shore upon 
the island, but in sight of the ship; there they hammered, and knocked, and made 
a noise, as if they were really calking and repairing her, in order to her being 
launched off and put into their possession. But towards night he obliged Gow to 
write to the men that Mr. Fea would not deliver the boat till he was in possession 


of the ship; and therefore he ordered them all to come on shore, without arms, 
and in a peaceable manner. 

This occasioned many debates in the ship; but as they had no officers to guide 
them, and were all in confusion, they knew not what to do. So after some time, 
bewailing their hard fate, and dividing what money was left in the ship among 
them, they yielded and went on shore, and were all made prisoners, to the 
number of eight-and-twenty, including those who were secured before. 

How he brought Gow to be so weak was something strange, Gow being not 
very supple. But whether it was that he hoped to fare the better for it, and to 
plead some merit by obliging his men to come in without blood (and perhaps 
they might encourage him in such expectations, though not promise him, for the 
last they could not); or whether it was that Gow, who knew their circumstances 
and temper also, was satisfied if he did not persuade them to it, they would 
certainly do it without any persuasion in a day or two more, having indeed no 
other remedy, and some of them being really forced men, desiring nothing more 
than to surrender. 

And if it was neither of these, perhaps Gow, whose case was now desperate, 
and who was fully in the power of his enemies, and in the hands of justice 
himself, from whom he had indeed no reason to expect any favour, was, perhaps 
—TI say, he was not over-desirous to have the rest make their escape, and 
therefore was easier to persuade them to put them selves into the same unhappy 
circumstances with himself, it being most natural to people in such cir 
cumstances to desire to have their comrades engulfed in the same misery. 

Be it which of these it will, Mr. Fea did certainly prevail with Gow to be the 
instrument to write to them, and to join, as it were, with Mr. Fea’s stratagem to 
draw them on shore, without which they had not come, at least not at that time, 
and so they said afterwards, upbraiding him with having betrayed them; and yet 
it seems plain too, that when they went they took it for granted that they should 
be made prisoners, by their exclamations one to another, and by their sharing the 
money among them, as is said above. 

It was indeed a most agreeable sight to see such a crew of desperate fellows so 
tamely surrender to a few almost naked countrymen, and to see them so 
circumvented by one gentleman that they were rendered quite useless to 
themselves and to their own deliverance; the want of a boat was as much to them 
as an actual imprisonment; nay, they were indeed in prison in their ship, nor was 
they able to stir one way or other, hand or foot. It was too cold to swim over to 
the island and seize the boat, and if they had, unless they had done it 
immediately at first, the people on shore would have been too strong for them; 
so that they were as secure on board the ship, as to any escape they could have 


made, as they were afterwards in the condemned hold in Newgate. 

Again, never were people more foolishly circumvented when they had a boat 
and conveniences, for had they gone on shore then, while they had a boat, 
though it was but their small boat, yet going at twice, twenty or five-and-twenty 
men of them, they might have repaired and launched Mr. Fea’s great boat, in 
spite of all he could have done to hinder it, and then, if they could not have got 
their ship off, they might have come away, as the fellows did, with their own 
boat, and might soon have found means to get a bigger boat on the coast either 
of Scotland or England, and getting on shore in the night in any convenient part 
of England, might have dispersed and mixed themselves among the people, and 
made an effectual escape. 

But their end was apparently at hand; justice was ready for them; their crimes 
had ripened them for the gallows, and the gallows claimed them; their time was 
come, and it was not in their power to avoid it. 

I am longer upon this particular part because it is so very remarkable, and the 
circumstances of it are so unaccountable, that the boatswain should come on 
shore with his boat, and no more but four men, thinking to fire and plunder Mr. 
Fea’s house with that little crew; as if he could imagine Mr. Fea, who they knew 
was alarmed and had been acquainted with what they were, should have nobody 
at all with him, or that he could storm his house with that little force. 

Then that he should be wheedled into an ale house by a single gentleman; as if 
he would have ventured himself into an ale-house with them if he had not had 
help at hand to rescue him if anything had been offered to him. 

Then, which was still worse, that they should be taken with the old bite of 
having the gentleman called out of the room, when they were together, as if he 
could have any business to talk of there but to lay a trap for them, and which, if 
they had their eyes about them, or, as we might say, any eyes in their heads, they 
might have seen into easily enough. 

And to conclude this scene of madness and folly together, they came all away 
and left their boat, with nobody either in her to keep her afloat, or near her to 
guard and defend her. Nothing but men infatuated to their own destruction, and 
condemned by the visible hand of Heaven to an immediate surprise, could have 
been so stupid; they might have been sure, if there were any people in the island, 
they would if possible secure their boat; and they ought at least to have 
considered the forlorn condition of the rest of their company in the ship, with out 
a boat to help themselves. But blinded by their inevitable fate, in a word, they 
run into the snare with their eyes open; they stood, as it were, looking on, and 
saw themselves taken before it was done. 

Nay, some of the men were heard to say, that if their captain, Gow himself, 


had but said the word, they were able to have built a boat on board, with such 
stuff as they could have pulled from the sides and ceilings of the ship, at least 
big enough to have gone out to sea, and sailing along the coast, have either 
found a better, or seized upon some other vessel in the night, or to have made 
their escape. 

But never creatures were taken so tamely, tricked so easily, and so entirely 
disabled from the least defence, or the least contrivance for their escape; even 
Gow himself, who, as I said before, never wanted a resolute courage or presence 
of mind before, and was never daunted by any difficulties, yet was now snapped 
under a pretence of a hostage, delivered, and being himself taken and disarmed, 
yields himself to be made a tool of to bring all the rest to yield at discretion. 

In a word, they were as void of counsel as of courage; they were outwitted on 
every occasion; they could not see in the open day what any one else would have 
felt in the dark; but they dropped insensibly into Mr. Fea’s hand by one, and two, 
and three at a time, as if they had told him beforehand that if he went on with his 
stratagem, he should be sure to have them all in his custody very quickly. And 
though every one, as fast as they went on shore, were made prisoners and 
secured, yet the others were made to believe they were at liberty, and were 
simple enough to come on shore to them. 

Everything we can say of the blindness and folly of these people, who Heaven 
having determined to punishment, demented and blinded to prepare them for 
their being brought to it,—I say, everything that can be said to expose their 
stupidity and blindness is a just panegyric upon the conduct of that gentleman, 
by whose happy conduct, and the dexterous turn he gave to every incident which 
happened in the whole affair, was indeed the principal means of their being all 
apprehended. 

Had this gentleman, knowing their strength and number was so great, being 
four times as many men as he had about him, and better provided for mischief 
than he was for defence,—had he, as it seems others did, fled with his family 
over the Firth, or arm of the sea, which parted his island from the rest, by which 
they had secured themselves from danger; or had he, with the few men and 
firearms which he had about him, fortified and defended themselves in his 
house, and resolved to defend themselves there, the pirates had in all probability 
gone off again, left him, and made their escape. Nay, if they had run their ship 
aground, as they afterwards did, and though they had been obliged to lay the 
bones there, they would, however, have got away some boat off the shore to 
have made a long-boat of, and have made their escape along the coast, till they 
came to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and there nothing had been more easy than to 
have separated and gone to London, some in one ship, some in another; or, as 


one of them proposed, they should have found some coasting barque or other 
riding near the shore, which they might have boarded, and so gone off to sea 
which way they pleased. 

But they were come a great way to bring themselves to justice, and here they 
met with it in the most re markable manner, and with such circumstances as I 
believe are not to be imitated in the world. 

When they were all on shore, and were told that they were prisoners, they 
began to reassume a kind of courage, and to look upon one another, as if to lay 
hold of some weapon to resist; and ‘t is not doubted but if they had had arms 
then in their hands, they would have made a desperate defence. But it was too 
late, the thing was all over, they saw their captain and all their officers in the 
same condition, and there was no room for resistance then; all they could have 
done had been only to cause them to be the more effectually secured, and 
perhaps to have had some or other of them knocked on the head for examples; so 
seeing there was no remedy, they all submitted quietly, and were soon dispersed 
one from another, till more strength came to carry them off, which was not long. 

Thus ended their desperate undertaking, Heaven having by a visible 
infatuation upon themselves, and a concurrence of other circumstances, brought 
them all into the hands of justice, and that by the particular bravery and conduct 
of one gentleman, I mean Mr. Fea, who so well managed them that, as above, 
having at first but five or six men with him, he brought the whole company, 
partly by force and partly by stratagem, to submit, and that without any loss of 
blood on one side or other. 

Among the rest of the papers found on board the ship was the following copy 
of a draft, or agreement of articles or orders, or what you please to call them, 
which were to have been signed, and were for the direction of the men, whether 
on shore or on board, when they came to an anchor in the Orkneys. 

They would, I suppose, have been put up upon the mainmast if they had had 
longer time; but they soon found articles were of no value with such fellows; for 
the going away with the long-boat, and ten men in her, confounded all their 
measures, made them jealous and afraid of one another, and made them act 
afterwards as if they were under a general infatuation or possession, always 
irresolute and unsettled, void of any forecast or reasonable actings; but having 
the plunder of Mr. Fea’s house in their view, when they should have chiefly 
regarded their own safety and making their escape, they pushed at the least 
significant though most difficult part, and which was their ruin in the 
undertaking, when they should at first have secured their lives, which, at least to 
them, was the thing of most value, though the easiest at that time to have 
secured. 


By this preposterous way of proceeding they drew themselves into the 
labyrinth and were destroyed, without any possibility of recovery; nay, they 
must have perished by hunger and distress if there had been nobody to have 
taken them prisoners; for having no boat to supply them with necessaries, their 
ship fast aground upon a barren and uninhabited island, and no way to be 
supplied, they were themselves in the utmost despair, and I think it was one of 
the kindest things that could be done for them to bring them off and hang them 
out of the way. 

Their foolish articles were as follows, viz.:— 

That every man shall obey his commander in all respects, as if the ship was 
his own, and we under monthly pay. 

That no man shall give or dispose of the ship’s provisions, whereby may be 
given reason of suspicion that every one hath not an equal share. 

That no man shall open or declare to any person or persons what we are, or 
what design we are upon; the offender shall be punished with death upon the 
spot. 

That no man shall go on shore till the ship is off the ground and in readiness 
to put to sea. 

That every man shall keep his watch night and day, and precisely at the hour 
of eight leave off gaming and drinking, every one repair to their respective 
stations. 

Whoever offends shall be punished with death, or otherwise, as we shall 
find proper for our interest. 

N.B.—This draft of articles seems to be imperfect, and, as it were, only begun 
to be made, for that there were several others intended to be added; but it was 
supposed that their affairs growing desperate, their long-boat gone, and the 
boatswain and boat’s crew in the pinnace or smaller boat gone also and made 
prisoners, there was no more need of articles, nor would anybody be bound by 
them if they were made; so the farther making of orders and articles was let 
alone. 

These that were made were written with Gow’s own hand, and ‘tis supposed 
that the rest would have been done so too, and then he would have taken care to 
have them executed; but he soon found there was no occasion of them, and I 
make no question but all their other papers and articles of any kind were 
destroyed. 

Being now all secured and in custody in the most proper places in the island, 
Mr. Fea took care to give notice to the proper officers in the country, and by 
them to the Government at Edinburgh, in order to get help for the carrying them 


to England. The distance being so great, this took up some time, for the 
Government at Edinburgh being not immediately concerned in it, but rather the 
Court of Admiralty of Great Britain, expresses were despatched from thence to 
London, that his Majesty’s pleasure might be known; and in return to which, 
orders were despatched into Scotland to have them immediately sent up to 
England, with as much expedition as the case would admit; and accordingly they 
were brought up by land to Edinburgh first, and from thence being put on board 
the Greyhound frigate, they were brought by sea to England. 

This necessarily took up a great deal of time, so that had they been wise 
enough to improve the hours that were left, they had almost half a year’s time to 
prepare themselves for death; though they cruelly denied the poor mate a few 
moments to commend his soul to God’s mercy, even after he was half murdered 
before. I say, they had almost half a year, for they were most of them in custody 
the latter end of January, and they were not executed till the llth of June. 

The Greyhound arrived in the river the 26th of March, and the next day came 
to an anchor at Woolwich, and the pirates being put into boats appointed to 
receive them, with a strong guard to attend them, were brought on shore the 
30th, conveyed to the Marshalsea Prison in Southwark, where they were 
delivered to the keeper of the said prison, and were laid in irons, and there they 
had the mortification to meet their Lieutenant Williams, who was brought home 
by the Argyle man-of-war from Lisbon, and had been committed to the same 
prison for a very few days. 

Indeed, as it was a mortification to them, so it was more to him; for though he 
might be secretly pleased that those who had so cruelly, as he called it, put him 
into the hands of justice by the sending him to Lisbon, were brought into the 
same circumstances with himself, yet, on the other hand, it could not but be a 
terrible mortification to him that here now were sufficient witnesses found to 
prove his crimes upon him, which were not so easy to be had before. 

Being thus laid fast, it remained to proceed against them in due form, and this 
took up some longer time still. 

On Friday, the 2nd of April, they were all carried to Doctors’ Commons, 
where, the proper judges being present, they were examined, by which 
examination due measures were taken for the farther proceedings; for as they 
were not equally guilty, so it was needful to determine who it was proper to 
bring to an immediate trial, and who being less guilty, were more proper objects 
of the Government clemency, as being under force and fear, and consequently 
necessitated to act as they did; and also who it might be proper to single out as 
evidence against the rest. After being thus examined, they were remanded to the 
Marshalsea. 


On the Saturday, the 8th of May, the five who were appointed for evidence 
against the rest, and whose names are particularly set down in its place, were 
sent from the Marshalsea Prison to Newgate, in order to give their information. 

Being thus brought up to London and committed to the Marshalsea Prison, 
and the Government being fully informed what black uncommon offenders they 
were, it was thought proper to bring them to speedy justice. 

In order to this, some of them, as is said, who were less criminal than the rest, 
and who apparently had been forced into their service, were formed out, and 
being examined, and giving first an account of themselves and then of the whole 
fraternity, it was thought fit to make use of their evidence for the more clear 
detecting and convincing of the rest. These were George Dobson, John Phinnes, 
Timothy Murphy, William Booth. 

These were the principal evidence, and were indeed more than sufficient; for 
they so exactly agreed in their evidence, and the prisoners (pirates) said so little 
in their defence, that there was no room for the jury to question their guilt, or to 
doubt the truth of any part of the account given in. 

Robert Read was a young man, mentioned above, who escaped from the boat 
in the Orkneys, and getting a horse at a farmer’s house, was conveyed to 
Kirkwall, the chief town of the said Orkneys, where he surrendered himself. 
Nevertheless he was brought up with the rest as a prisoner, nor was he made use 
of as evidence, but was tried upon most, if not all, the indictments with the rest. 
But Dobson, one of the witnesses, did him the justice to testify that he was 
forced into their service, as others were, for fear of having their throats cut, as 
others had been served before their faces; and that, in particular, he was not 
present at, or concerned in, any of the murders for which the rest were indicted; 
upon which evidence he was acquitted by the jury. 

Also he brought one Archibald Sutor, the man of the house, said above to be a 
farmhouse, whither the said Read made his escape in the Orkneys, who testified 
that he did so escape to him, and that he begged him to procure him a horse to 
ride off to Kirkwall, which he did, and that there he surrendered himself. Also he 
testified that Read gave him (Sutor) a full account of the ship, and of the pirates 
that were in her, and what they were; and he (Sutor) discovered it all to the 
collector of the customs; by which means the country was alarmed. And he 
added that it was by this man’s means that all the prisoners were apprehended 
(though that was a little too much too), for ‘t is plain it was by the vigilance and 
courage of Mr. Fea chiefly they were reduced to such distress as obliged them to 
surrender. 

However, it was true that Read’s escape did alarm the country, and that he 
merited very well of the public for the timely discovery he made. So he came off 


clear, as indeed it was but just; for he was not only forced to serve them, as 
above, but, as Dobson testified for him, he had often expressed his uneasiness at 
being obliged to act with them, and that he wished he could get away; and that 
he was sincere in those wishes, as appeared in that he took the first opportunity 
he could get to put it in practice. 

N.B.—This Dobson was one of the ten men who ran away with the pirates’ 
long-boat from the Orkneys, and who were afterwards made prisoners in the 
Firth of Leigh and carried to Edinburgh. 

Gow was now a prisoner among the rest in the Marshalsea; his behaviour 
there was sullen and reserved rather than penitent. It had been hinted to him by 
Mr. Fea, as others, that he should endeavour, by his behaviour, to make himself 
an evidence against others, and to merit his life by a ready submission, and 
obliging others to do the like. But Gow was no fool, and he easily saw there 
were too many gone before who had provided for their own safety at his 
expense. And besides that, he knew himself too deeply guilty of cruelty and 
murder to be expected by the public justice as an evidence, especially when so 
many others, less criminals, were to be had. This, I say, made him, and with 
good reason too, give over any thoughts of escaping by such means as that, and, 
perhaps, seeing so plainly that there was no room for it, might be the reason why 
he seemed to reject the offer; otherwise he was not a person of such nice honour 
as that we should suppose he would not have secured his own life at the expense 
of his comrades. 

But, as I say, Gow was no fool. So he seemed to give over all thought of life 
from the first time he came to England; not that he showed any tokens of his 
repentance, or any sense of his condition, suitable to what was before him, but 
continuing, as above, sullen and reserved, even to the very time he was brought 
to the bar. When he came there, he could not be tried with the rest; for the 
arraignment being made in the usual form, he refused to plead. The court used 
all the arguments which humanity dictates in such cases, to prevail on him to 
come into the ordinary course of other people in like government, laying before 
him the sentence of the law in such cases, namely, that he must be pressed to 
death, the only torturing execution which remains in our law, which, however, 
they were obliged to inflict. 

But he continued inflexible, and carried on his obstinacy to such a height as to 
receive the sentence in form, as usual in such cases, the execution being 
appointed to be done the next morning, and he was carried back to Newgate in 
order to it. But whether he was prevailed with by argument and the reasons of 
those about him, or whether the apparatus for the execution and the manner of 
the death he was to die terrified him, we cannot say; but the next morning he 


yielded, and petitioned to be allowed to plead, and be admitted to be tried in the 
ordinary way; which being granted, he was brought to the bar by himself, and 
pleaded, being arraigned again upon the same indictment, upon which he had 
been sentenced as a mute, and was found guilty. 

Williams, the lieutenant, who, as has been said, was put on board a Bristol 
ship, with orders to deliver him on board the first English man-of-war they 
should meet with, comes, of course, to have the rest of his history made up in 
this place. 

The captain of the Bristol ship, though he received his orders from the crew of 
pirates and rogues, whose instructions he was not obliged to follow, and whose 
accusation of Williams they were not obliged to give credit to, yet punctually 
obeyed the order and put him on board the Argyle (Captain Bowler), then lying 
in the port of Lisoon, and bound for England, who, as they took him in irons, 
kept him so, and brought him to England in the same condition. 

But as the pirates did not send any of their company, nor indeed could they do 
it, along with him, to be evidence against him, and the men who went out of the 
pirate ship on board a Bristol ship being till then kept as prisoners on board the 
pirate ship, and perhaps could not have said enough or given particular evidence 
sufficient to convict him in a court of justice, Providence supplied the want, by 
bringing the whole crew to the same place (for Williams was in the Marshalsea 
Prison before them), and by that means furnishing sufficient evidence against 
Williams also, so that they were all tried together. 

In Williams’ case the evidence was as particular as in Gow’s; and Dobson and 
the other swore positively that Williams boasted that after Macaulay had cut the 
supercargo’s throat imperfectly, he (Williams) did his business, that is to say, 
murdered him; and added, that he would not give him time to say his prayers, 
but shot him through the head; Phinnes and Timothy Murphy testifying the 
same. And to show the bloody disposition of this wretch, William Booth testified 
that Williams proposed afterwards to the company, that if they took any more 
ships, they should not encumber themselves with the men, having already so 
many prisoners; that in case of a fight they should take them and tie them back to 
back, and throw them all overboard into the sea. 

It should not be omitted here also in the case of Gow himself, that as I have 
observed in the Introduction, Gow had long meditated the kind of villainy which 
he now put in practice, and that it was his resolution to turn pirate the first 
opportunity he should get, whatever voyage he undertook, and that I observed he 
had intended it on board a ship in which he came home from Lisbon, but failed 
only for want of making a sufficient party; so this resolution of his is confirmed 
by the testimony and confession of James Belvin, one of his fellow-criminals, 


who upon the trial declared that he knew that Gow, and, he added, the crew of 
the George galley, had a design to turn pirates from the beginning, and added, 
that he discovered it to George Dobson in Amsterdam, before the ship went out 
to sea. For the confirmation of this, Dobson was called up again, after he had 
given his evidence upon the trials, and being confronted with Belvin, he did 
acknowledge that Belvin had said so, and that in particular he had said the 
boatswain and several others had such a design, and in especial manner, that the 
said boatswain had a design to murder the master and some others, and run away 
with the ship; and being asked what was the reason why he did not immediately 
discover it to the master, Captain Ferneau, he answered, that he heard him 
(Belvin) tell the mate of it, and that the mate told the captain of it; but that the 
captain made light of it; but that though he was persuaded not to let the 
boatswain go along with them, yet the captain said he feared them not, and 
would still take him; but that the boatswain finding himself discovered, refused 
to go; upon which Gow was named for boatswain, but was made second mate, 
and then Belvin was made boatswain; and had he been as honest afterward as 
before (whereas, on the contrary, he was as forward and active as any of them, 
except that he was not in the first secret, nor in the murders), he might have 
escaped what after wards became so justly his due. But as they acted together, 
justice required they should suffer, and accordingly Gow and Williams, Belvin, 
Melvin, Winter, Petersen, Rowlinson, Macaulay, received the reward of their 
cruelty and blood at the gallows, being all executed together the 11th of June. 

N.B.—Gow, as if Providence had directed that he should be twice hanged, his 
crimes being of a twofold nature, and both capital, soon he was turned off, fell 
down from the gibbet, the rope breaking by the weight of some that pulled his 
leg to put him out of pain. He was still alive and sensible, though he had hung 
four minutes, and able to go up the ladder the second time, which he did with 
very little concern, and was hanged again; and since that a third time, viz., in 
chains over against Greenwich, as Williams is over against Blackwall. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REMARKABLE LIFE OF 
JOHN SHEPPARD 
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CONTAINING 
A particular Account of his many 
ROBBERIES and ESCAPES 


TO THE CITIZENS 

OF 

London and Westminster. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Experience has confirm’d you in that everlasting Maxim, that there is no other 
way to protect the Innocent, but by Punishing the Guilty. 

Crimes ever were, and ever must be unavoidably frequent in such populous 
Cities as yours are, being the necessary Consequences, either of the Wants, or 
the Depravity, of the lowest part of the humane Species. 

At this time the most flagrant Offences, as Burning of Dwellings; Burglaries, 
and Highway Robberies abound; and Frauds common Felonies, and Forgeries 
are practic’d without Number; thus not only your Properties, but even your very 
Lives are every way struck at. 

The Legislative Power has not been wanting in providing necessary and 
wholesome Laws against these Evils, the executive part whereof (according to 
your great Privileges) is lodged in your own Hands: And the Administration 
hath at all times applyed proper Remedies and Regulations to the Defects which 
have happen’d in the Magistracy more immediately under their Jurisdiction. 

Through the just and salutary Severities of the Magistrates, publick excessive 
Gaming has been in a manner Surpress’d; and some late Examples of divine 
Vengeance have overtaken certain of the most notorious lewd Prostitutes of the 
Town, which together with the laudable endeavours of the great and worthy 
Societies, has given no small check to that enormous and spreading Vice. 

But here’s a Criminal bids Defiance to your Laws, and Justice who declar’d 
and has manifested that the Bars are not made that can either keep him Out, or 
keep him In, and accordingly hath a second time fled from the very Bosom Of 
Death. 

His History will astonish! and is not compos’d of Fiction, Fable, or Stories 
plac’d at York, Rome, or Jamaica, but Facts done at your Doors, Facts unheard 
of, altogether new, Incredible, and yet Uncontestable. 

He is gone once more upon his wicked Range in the World. Restless 
Vengeance is pursuing, and Gentlemen ‘tis to be hoped that she will be assisted 
by your Endeavours to bring to Justice this notorious Offender. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN SHEPPARD 


This John Sheppard, a Youth both in Age and Person, tho’ an old Man in Sin; 
was Born in the Parish of Stepney near London, in the Year 1702, a Son, 
Grandson, and great Grandson of a Carpenter: His Father died when he was so 
very Young that he could not recollect that ever he saw him. Thus the burthen of 
his Maintenance, together with his Brother’s and Sister’s, lay upon the Shoulders 
of the Widow Mother, who soon procured an Admittance of her Son John into 
the Work-House in Bishopsgate-street, where he continued for the space of a 
Year and half, and in that time received an Education sufficient to qualifie him 
for the Trade his Mother design’d him, viz. a Carpenter: Accordingly she was 
recommended to Mr. Wood in Witch-Street near Drury-Lane, as a Master 
capable of entertaining and instructing her Son: They agreed and Bound he was 
for the space of seven Years; the Lad proved an early proficient, had a ready and 
ingenious Hand, and soon became Master of his Business, and gave entire 
Satisfaction to his Master Customers, and had the Character of a very sober and 
orderly Boy. But alas unhappy Youth! before he had compleated six Years of his 
Apprenticeship, he commenced a fatal Acquaintance with one Elizabeth Lyon, 
otherwise call’d Edgworth Bess, from a Town of that Name in Middlesex where 
she was Born, the reputed Wife of a Foot Soldier, and who lived a wicked and 
debauch’d Life; and our young Carpenter became Enamour’d of her, and they 
must Cohabit together as Man and Wife. 

Now was laid the Foundation of his Ruin; Sheppard grows weary of the Yoke 
of Servitude, and began to dispute with his Master; telling him that his way of 
Jobbing from House to House was not sufficient to furnish him with a due 
Experience in his Trade; and that if he would not set out to undertake some 
Buildings, he would step into the World for better Information. Mr. Wood a 
mild, sober, honest Man, indulg’d him; and Mrs. Wood with Tears, exhorted him 
against the Company of this lewd Prostitute: But her Man prompted and 
harden’d by his HARLOT, D—- n’d her Blood, and threw a Stick at his 
Mistress, and beat her to the Ground. And being with his Master at Work at Mr. 
Britt’s the Sun Ale-house near Islington, upon a very trivial Occasion fell upon 
his Master, and beat and bruised him in a most barbarous and shameful Manner. 
Such a sudden and deplorable Change was there in the Behaviour of this 
promising young Man. Next ensued a neglect of Duty, both to God and his 
Master, lying out of Nights, perpetual Jarrings, and Animosities; these and such 
like, were the Consequences of his intimacy with this she Lyon; who by the 


sequel will appear to have been a main loadstone in attracting of him up to this 
Eminence of Guilt. 

Mr. Wood having Reason to suspect, that Sheppard had robb’d a Neighbour, 
began to be in great Fear and Terror for himself. And when his Man came not 
Home in due season at Nights bar’d him out; but he made a mere jest of the 
Locks and Bolts, and enter’d in, and out at Pleasure; and when Mr. Wood and his 
Wife have had all the Reason in the World to believe him Lock’t out, they have 
found him very quiet in his Bed the next Morning, such was the power of his 
early Magick. 

Edgworth Bess having stol’n a Gold Ring from a Gentleman, whom she had 
pick’d up in the Streets, was sent to St. Giles’s Round-house; Sheppard went 
immediately to his Consort, and after a short Discourse with Mr. Brown the 
Beadle, and his Wife, who had the Care of the Place, he fell upon the poor old 
Couple, took the Keys from them, and let his Lady out at the Door in spight of 
all the Out-cryes, and Opposition they were capable of making. 

About July 1723, He was by his Master sent to perform a Repair, at the House 
of Mr. Bains, a Piece-Broker in White-Horse Yard; he from thence stole a Roll 
of Fustain, containing 24 Yards, which was afterwards found in his Trunk. This 
is supposed to be the first Robbery he ever committed and it was not long e’re he 
Repeated another upon this same Mr. Bains, by breaking into his House in the 
Night-time, and taking out of the Till seven Pounds in Money, and Goods to the 
value of fourteen Pounds more. How he enter’d this House, was a Secret till his 
being last committed to Newgate, when he confessed that he took up the Iron 
Bars at the Cellar Window, and after he had done his Business, he nailed them 
down again, so that Mr. Bains never believed his House had been broke; and an 
innocent Woman a Lodger in the House lay all the while under the weight of a 
suspicion of committing the Robbery. 

Sheppard and his Master had now parted, ten Months before the expiration of 
his Apprenticeship, a woeful parting to the former; he was gone from a good and 
careful Patronage, and lay expos’d to, and comply’d with the Temptations of the 
most wicked Wretches this Town could afford as Joseph Blake, alias Blewskins, 
William Field, Doleing, James Sykes, alias Hell and Fury, which last was the 
first that betray’d, and put him into the Hands of Justice, as will presently 
appear. 

Having deserted his Master’s Service, he took Shelter in the House of Mr. 
Charles in May-Fair, near Piccadilly, and his Landlord having a Necessity for 
some Repairs in his House, engag’d one Mr. Panton a Carpenter to Undertake 
them, and Sheppard to assist him as a Journeyman; but on the 23rd of October, 
1723, e’re the Work was compleat, Sheppard took Occasion to rob the People of 


the Effects following, viz. seven Pound ten Shillings in Specie, five large silver 
Spoons, six plain Forks ditto, four Tea-Spoons, six plain Gold Rings, and a 
Cypher Ring; four Suits of Wearing Apparel, besides Linnen, to a considerable 
value. This Fact he confess’d to the Reverend Mr. Wagstaff before his Escape 
from the Condemn’d Hold of Newgate. 

Sheppard had a Brother, nam’d Thomas, a Carpenter by Profession, tho’ a 
notorious Thief and House-breaker by Practice. This Thomas being committed to 
Newgate for breaking the House of Mrs. Mary Cook a Linnen-Draper, in Clare- 
street, Clare-Market, on the 5th of February last, and stealing Goods to the 
value of between 50, and 60 |. he impeach’d his Brother John Sheppard, and 
Edgworth Bess as being concerned with him in the Fact; and these three were 
also Charg’d with being concern’d together, in breaking the House of Mr. 
William Phillips in Drury-Lane, and stealing divers Goods, the Property of Mrs. 
Kendrick a Lodger in the House, on the 14th of the said February: All possible 
endeavours were us’d by Mrs. Cook and Mr. Phillips, to get John Sheppard and 
Edgworth Bess Apprehended, but to no purpose, till the following Accident. 

Sheppard was now upon his wicked Range in London, committing Robberies 
every where at Discretion; but one Day meeting with his Acquaintance, James 
Sykes, alias Hell and Fury, sometimes a Chair-man, and at others a Running 
Foot-man. This Sykes invited him to go to one Redgate’s, a Victualling-house 
near the Seven Dials, to play at Skettles, Sheppard comply’d, and Sykes secretly 
sent for Mr. Price a Constable in St. Giles’s Parish, and Charg’d him with his 
Friend Sheppard for the Robbing of Mrs. Cook, &c. Sheppard was carried 
before Justice Parry, who order’d him to St. Giles’s Round-house till the next 
Morning for farther Examination: He was Confin’d in the Upper part of the 
Place, being two Stories from the Ground, but ‘ere two Hours came about, by 
only the help of a Razor, and the Stretcher of a Chair, he broke open the Top of 
the Round house, and tying together a Sheet and Blanket, by them descended 
into the Church-yard and Escap’d, leaving the Parish to Repair the Damage, and 
Repent of the Affront put upon his Skill and Capacity. 

On the 19th of May last in the Evening, Sheppard with another Robber named 
Benson, were passing thro’ Leicester-fields, where a Gentleman stood accusing a 
Woman with an attempt to steal his Watch, a Mobb was gathered about the 
Disputants, and Sheppard’s Companion being a Master, got in amongst them 
and pick’d the Gentleman’s Pocket in good earnest of the Watch; the Scene was 
surprizingly chang’d, from an imaginary Robbery to a real one; and in a moment 
ensued an Out-cry of stop Thief, Sheppard and Benson took to their Heels, and 
Sheppard was seiz’d by a Serjeant of the Guard at Leicester House, crying out 
stop Thief with much earmmestness. He was convey’d to St. Ann’s Round House in 


Soho, and kept secure till the next Morning, when Edgworth Bess came to visit 
him, who was seiz’d also; they were carried before Justice Walters, when the 
People in Drury-Lane and Clare-Market appeared, and charged them with the 
Robberies aforemention’d: But Sheppard pretending to Impeach certain of his 
Accomplices, the Justice committed them to New-Prison, with intent to have 
them soon removed to Newgate, unless there came from them some useful 
Discoveries. Sheppard was now a second time in the hands of Justice, but how 
long he intended to keep in them, the Reader will soon be able to Judge. 

He and his MATE were now in a strong and well guarded Prison, himself 
loaded with a pair of double Links and Basils of about fourteen pounds weight, 
and confined together in the safest Appartment call’d Newgate Ward; Sheppard 
conscious of his Crimes, and knowing the Information he had made to be but a 
blind Amusement that would avail him nothing; he began to Meditate an Escape. 
They had been thus detained for about four Days, and their Friends having the 
Liberty of seeing them, furnish’d him with Implements proper for his Design, 
accordingly Mr. Sheppard goes to work, and on the 25th of May being Whit-son 
Monday at about two of the Clock in the Morning, he had compleated a 
practicable breach, and sawed of his Fetters; having with unheard of Diligence 
and Dexterity, cut off an Iron Bar from the Window, and taken out a Muntin, or 
Bar of the most solid Oak of about nine Inches in thickness, by boring it thro’ in 
many Places, a work of great Skill and Labour; they had still five and twenty 
Foot to descend from the Ground; Sheppard fasten’d a Sheet and Blanket to the 
Bars, and causes Madam to take off her Gown and Petticoat, and sent her out 
first, and she being more Corpulent than himself, it was with great Pain and 
Difficulty that he got her through the Interval, and observing his Directions, was 
instantly down, and more frighted than hurt; the Phylosopher follow’d, and 
lighted with Ease and Pleasure; But where are they Escap’d to? Why out of one 
Prison into another. The Reader is to understand, that the New Prison and 
Clerkenwell Bridewell lye Contiguous to one another, and they are got into the 
Yard of the latter, and have a Wall of twenty-two Foot high to Scale, before their 
Liberty is perfected; Sheppard far from being unprepared to surmount this 
Difficulty, has his Gimblets and Peircers ready, and makes a Scaleing-Ladder. 
The Keepers and Prisoners of both Places are a sleep in their Beds; he Mounts 
his Bagage, and in less than ten Minutes carries both her and himself over this 
wall, and compleats an entire Escape. Altho’ his Escape from the Condemn’d 
Hold of Newgate, has made a far greater Noise in the World, than that from this 
Prison hath. It has been allow’d by all the Jayl-Keepers in London, that one so 
Miraculous was never perform’d before in England; the broken Chains and Bars 
are kept at New Prison to Testifie, and preserve the Memory of this 


extraordinary Villain. 

Sheppard not warn’d by this Admonition, returns like a Dog to his Vomit, and 
comes Secretly into his Master Wood’s Neighbourhood in Witch-street, and 
conceits Measures with one Anthony Lamb, an Apprentice to Mr. Carter a 
Mathematical Instrument-maker, for Robbing of Mr. Barton a Master Taylor; a 
Man of Worth and Reputation, who Lodg’d in Mr. Carter’s House. Charles 
Grace, a graceless Cooper was let into the Secret, and consented, and resolved to 
Act his Part. The 16th of June last was appointed, Lamb accordingly lets Grace 
and Sheppard into the House at Mid-Night; and they all go up to Mr. Bartons 
Appartment well arm’d with Pistols, and enter’d his Rooms, without being 
disturb’d. Grace was Posted at Mr. Barton’s Bedside with a loaded Pistol, and 
positive Orders to shoot him through the Head, if in case he awak’d. Sheppard 
being engag’d in opening the Trunks and Boxes, the mean while. It luckily 
happen’d for Mr. Barton, that he slept Sounder than usual that Night, as having 
come from a Merry-making with some Friends; tho’ poor Man little Dreaming in 
what dreadful Circumstances. They carried off in Notes, and Bonds, Guineas, 
Cloaths, Made and Unmade, to the value of between two and three Hundred 
Pounds; besides a Padesuoy Suit of Cloaths, worth about eighteen or twenty 
Pounds more; which having been made for a Corpulent Gentleman, Sheppard 
had them reduc’d, and fitted for his own Size and War, as designing to Appear 
and make a Figure among the Beau Monde. Grace and Sheppard, having 
disposed of the Goods at an Ale-house in Lewkenors Lane (a Rendezvous of 
Robbers and Ruffians) took their Flight, and Grace had not been since heard of. 
Lamb was apprehended, and carried before Justice Newton, and made an ample 
Confession; and there being nothing but that against him at his Tryal, and withal, 
a favourable Prosecution, he came off with a Sentence of Transportation only. 
He as well as Sheppard has since confirm’d all the above particulars, and with 
this Addition, viz. That it was Debated among them to have Murder’d all the 
People in the House, save one Person. 

About the latter End of the same Month, June, Mr. Kneebone, a Woollen- 
Draper near the New Church in the Strand, receiv’d a Caution from the Father of 
Anthony Lamb, who intimated to Mr. Kneebone that his House was intended to 
be broke open and robb’d that very Night. Mr. Kneebone prepar’d for the Event, 
ordering his Servants to sit up, and gave Directions to the Watchman in the 
Street to observe his House: At about two in the Morning Sheppard and his 
Gang were about the Door, a Maid-Servant went to listen, and heard one of the 
Wretches, say, Da—n him, if they could not enter that Night, they would another, 
and would have 3001. of his, (meaning) Mr. Kneebone’s Money. They went off, 
and nothing more was heard of them till Sunday the 12th Day of July following, 


when Joseph Blake, alias Blewskins, John Sheppard, and William Field (as 
himself Swears) came about 12 o’clock at Night, and cut two large Oaken-Bars 
over the Cellar-Window, at the back part of the House in Little-Drury-Lane, and 
so entered; Mr. Kneebone, and his Family being at Rest, they proceeded to open 
a Door at the Foot of the Cellar-Stairs, with three Bolts, and a large Padlock 
upon it, and then came up into the Shop and wrench’d off the Hasp, and Padlock 
that went over the Press, and arriv’d at their desir’d Booty; they continu’d in the 
House for three Hours, and carry’d off with them One Hundred and eight Yards 
of Broad Woollen Cloth, five Yards of blue Bays, a light Tye-Wig, and Beaver- 
Hat, two Silver Spoons, an Handkerchief, and a Penknife. In all to the value of 
near fifty Pounds. 

The Sunday following, being the 19th of July, Sheppard and Blewskins were 
out upon the Hampstead Road, and there stopt a Coach with a Ladies Woman in 
it, from whom they took but Half-a-Crown; all the Money then about her; the 
Foot-man behind the Coach came down, and exerted himself; but Sheppard sent 
him in hast up to his Post again, by threat of his Pistol. 

The next Night being the 20th of july, about Nine, they Robb’d Mr. Pargiter, a 
Chandler of Hamstead, near the Halfway-House; Sheppard after his being taken 
at Finchley was particularly examin’d about this Robbery. The Reverend Mr. 
Wagstaff having receiv’d a Letter from an unknown Hand, with two Questions, 
to be propos’d to Sheppard, viz. Whether he did Rob John Pargiter, on Monday 
the 20th of July, about Nine at Night, between the Turnpike and Hamstead; How 
much Money he took from him? Whither Pargiter was Drunk, or not, and if he 
had Rings or Watch about him, when robb’d? which, Request was comply’d 
with, and Sheppard affirm’d, that Mr. Pargiter was very much in Liquor, having 
a great Coat on; neither Rings on his Fingers or Watch, and only three Shillings 
in his Pocket, which they took from him, and that Blewskins knock him down 
twice with the Butt-end of his Pistol to make sure Work, (tho’ Excess of drink 
had done that before) but Sheppard did in kindness raise him up as often. 

The next Night, July 21, they stopt a Stage-Coach, and took from a Passenger 
in it, Twenty-two Shillings, and were so expeditious in the Matter, that not two 
Words were made about the Bargain. 

Now Mr. Sheppard’s long and wicked Course seemingly draws towards a 
Period. Mr. Kneebone having apply’d to Jonathan Wild, and set forth 
Advertisements in the Papers, complaining of his Robbery. On Tuesday the 22d 
of July at Night Edgworth Bess was taken in a Brandy-shop, near Temple-Bar by 
Jonathan Wild; she being much terrify’d, discover’d where Sheppard was: A 
Warrant was accordingly issued by Justice Blackerby, and the next Day he was 
Apprehended, at the House of Blewskin’s Mother, in Rose-Mary-Lane, by one 


Quilt, a Domestick of Mr. Wild’s though not without great opposition, for, he 
clapt a loaded, Pistol to Quilt’s Breast, and attempted to shoot him, but the Pistol 
miss’d fire; he was brought back to New Prison, confin’d in the Dungeon; and 
the next Day carried before Justice Blackerby. Upon his Examination he 
Confess’d the three Robberies on the Highway aforemention’d, as also the 
Robbing of Mr. Bains, Mr. Barton, and Mr. Kneebone, he was committed to 
Newgate, and at the Sessions of Oyer and Terminer, and Goal delivery, holden at 
the Old-Baily, on the 12th, 13th and 14th of August, he was try’d upon three 
several indictments, viz. First for breaking the House of William Philips. 

John Sheppard, of the Parish of St. Martin in the Fields, was indicted for 
breaking the House of William Philips, and stealing divers Goods, the 14th of 
February last. But there not being sufficient Evidence against the Prisoner, he 
was acquitted. 

He was also indicted a Second Time, of St. Clement Danes, for breaking the 
House of Mary Cook, the 5th of February last, and stealing divers Goods: But 
the Evidence against the Prisoner being defficient as to this Indictment also, he 
was acquitted. 

He was also indicted the Third Time, of St. Mary Savoy, for breaking the 
House of William Kneebone, in the Night-Time, and stealing, 108 Yards of 
Woollen Cloth, the 12th of July last. The Prosecutor depos’d, That the Prisoner 
had some Time since been his Servant, and when he went to Bed, the Time 
mentioned in the Indictment, about 11 a-Clock at Night, he saw all the Doors 
and Windows fast; but was call’d up about four in the Morning, and found his 
House broke open, the Bars of a Cellar-Window having been cut, and the Bolts 
of the Door that comes up Stairs drawn, and the Padlock wrench’d off, and the 
Shutter in the Shop broken, and his Goods gone; whereupon suspecting the 
Prisoner, he having committed ill Actions thereabouts before, he acquainted 
Jonathan Wild with it, and he procur’d him to be apprehended. That he went to 
the Prisoners in New Prison, and asking how he could be so ungrateful to rob 
him, after he had shown him so much Kindness? The Prisoner own’d he had 
been ungrateful in doing so, informing him of several Circumstances as to the 
Manner of committing the Fact, but said he had been drawn into it by ill 
Company. Jonathan Wild, depos’d, The Prosecutor came to him, and desir’d him 
to enquire after his Goods that had been stolen, telling him he suspected the 
Prisoner to have been concern’d in the Robbery, he having before committed 
some Robberies in the Neighbourhood. That inquiring after him, and having 
heard of him before, he was inform’d that he was an Acquaintance of Joseph 
Blake, alias Blewskins, and William Field: Whereupon he sent for William Field, 
who came to him; upon which he told him, if he would make an ingenuous 


Confession, he believ’d he could prevail with the Court to make him an 
Evidence. That he did make a Discovery of the Prisoner, upon which he was 
apprehended, and also of others since convicted, and gave an Account of some 
Parcels of the Cloth, which were found accordingly. William Field depos’d, That 
the Prisoner told him, and Joseph Blake, that he knew a Ken where they might 
get something of Worth. That they went to take a View of the Prosecutor’s 
House, but disprov’d of the Attempt, as not thinking it easy to be perform’d; But 
the Prisoner perswaded them that it might easily be done, he knowing the House, 
he having liv’d with the Prosecutor. That thereupon he cut the Cellar Bar, went 
into the Cellar, got into the Shop, and brought out three Parcels of Cloth, which 
they carried away. The Prisoner had also confest the Fact when he was 
apprehended, and before the Justice. The Fact being plainly prov’d, the Jury 
found him guilty of the Indictment. 

Sentence of Death was pronounc’d upon him accordingly. Several other 
Prosecutions might have been brought against him, but this was thought 
sufficient to rid the World of so Capital an Offender: He beg’d earnestly for 
Transportation, to the most extream Foot of his Majesty’s Dominions; and 
pleaded Youth, and Ignorance as the Motive which had precipitated him into the 
Guilt; but the Court deaf to his Importunities, as knowing him, and his repeated 
Crimes to be equally flagrant, gave him no satisfactory Answer: He return’d to 
his dismal Abode the Condemn’d Hold, where were Nine more unhappy 
Wretches in as dreadful Circumstances as himself. The Court being at Windsor, 
the Malefactors had a longer Respite than is usual; during that Recess, James 
Harman, Lumley, Davis and Sheppard agreed upon an Escape, concerted 
Measures, and provided Instruments to make it effectual; but put off the 
Execution of their Design, on Account the two Gentlemen having their hopes of 
Life daily renewed by the favourable Answers they receiv’d from some 
considerable Persons; but those vanishing the day before their Execution, and 
finding their Sentence irreversible, they two dropt their hopes, together with the 
Design, they form’d for an Escape, and so in earnest prepar’d to meet Death on 
the Morrow, (which they accordingly did.). ‘Twas on this Day Mr Davis gave 
Sheppard the Watch Springs, Files, Saws, &c. to Effect his own Release; and 
knowing that a Warrant was Hourly expected for his Execution with Two others, 
on the Friday following; he thought it high time to look about him, for he had 
waited his Tryal, saw his Conviction, and heard his Sentence with some 
patience; but finding himself irrespitably decreed for Death, he could sit passive 
no longer, and on the very Day of the Execution of the former; whilst they were 
having their Fetters taken off, in order for going to the Tree, that Day he began 
to saw, Saturday made a progress; but Sunday omitted, by Reason of the 


Concourse in the Lodge: Edgworth Bess having been set at Liberty, had frequent 
Access to him, with others of his Acquaintance. On Monday the Death Warrant 
came from Windsor, appointing that he, together with Joseph Ward and Anthony 
Upton should be Executed on the Friday following, being the 4th of September. 
The Keepers acquainted him therewith, and desired him to make good use of that 
short Time. He thank’d them, said he would follow their Advice, and prepare. 
Edgworth Bess, and another Woman had been with him at the Door of the 
Condemn’d Hold best part of the Afternoon, between five and six he desir’d the 
other Prisoners, except Stephen Fowles to remain above, while he offer’d 
something in private to his Friends at the Door; they comply’d, and in this 
interval he got the Spike asunder, which made way for the Skeleton to pass with 
his Heels foremost, by the Assistance of Fowles, whom he most ungenerously 
betray’d to the Keepers after his being retaken, and the Fellow was as severely 
punish’d for it. 

Having now got clear of his Prison, he took Coach disguis’d in a Night Gown 
at the corner of the Old Baily, along with a Man who waited for him in the Street 
(and is suppos’d to be Page the Butcher) ordering the Coachman to drive to 
Black-Fryers Stairs, where his prostitute gave him the Meeting, and they three 
took Boat, and went a Shoar at the Horse-Ferry at Westminster, and at the 
White-Hart they went in, Drank, and stay’d sometime; thence they adjourn’d to a 
Place in Holbourn, where by the help of a Saw he quitted the Chains he had 
brought with him from Newgate; and then like a Freeman took his Ramble 
through the City and came to Spittle-Fields, and there lay with Edgeworth Bess. 

It may be easy to imagine what an alarm his Escape gave to the Keepers of 
Newgate, three of their People being at the farther End of the Lodge, engag’d in 
a Discourse concerning his wonderful Escape from New-Prison, and what 
Caution ought to be us’d, lest he should give them the slip, at that very Instant as 
he perfected it. 

On Tuesday he sent for William Page an Apprentice to a Butcher in Clare- 
Market, who came to him, and being Pennyless, he desir’d Page to give him 
what Assistance he could to make his way, and being a Neighbour and 
Acquaintance, he comply’d with it; but e’re he would do any thing, he consulted 
a near Relation, who as he said, encourag’d him in it; nay, put him upon it, so 
meeting with this Success in his Application to his Friend, and probable an 
Assistance in the Pocket, he came to Sheppard having bought him a new blue 
Butcher’s Frock, and another for himself, and so both took their Rout to 
Warnden in Northamptonshire, where they came to a Relation of Page’s, who 
receiv’d and Entertain’d them kindly, the People lying from their own Bed to 
Accommodate them. Sheppard pretending to be a Butcher’s Son in Clare- 


Market, who was going farther in the Country to his Friends, and that Page was 
so kind as to Accompany him; but they as well as their Friend became tir’d of 
one another; the Butchers having but one Shilling left, and the People poor, and 
Consequently unable to Subsist two such Fellows, after a stay of three or four 
Days, they return’d, and came for London, and reach’d the City on Tuesday the 
8th of September, calling by the way at Black-Mary’s-Hole, and Drinking with 
several of their Acquaintance, and then came into Bishopsgate street, to one 
Cooley’s a Brandy-shop; where a Cobler being at Work in his Stall, stept out and 
Swore ther was Sheppard, Sheppard hearing him, departed immediately. In the 
Evening they came into Fleet-street, at about Eight of the Clock, and observing 
Mr. Martins a Watchmaker’s Shop to be open, and a little Boy only to look after 
it: Page goes in and asks the Lad whether Mr. Taylor a Watchmaker lodg’d in 
the House? being answer’d in the Negative, he came away, and Reports the 
Disposition of the Place: Sheppard now makes Tryal of his old Master-peice; 
fixeth a Nail Peircer into the Door post, fastens the Knocker thereto with 
Packthread, breaks the Glass, and takes out three Silver Watches of 15 |. value, 
the Boy seeing him take them, but could not get out to pursue him, by reason of 
his Contrivance. One of the Watches he Pledg’d for a Guinea and Half. The 
same Night they came into Watch-street, Sheppard going into his Master’s Yard, 
and calling for his Fellow ‘Prentice, his Mistress heard, knew his Voice, and was 
dreadfully frightened; he next went to the Cock and Pye Ale-House in Drury- 
Lane, sent for a Barber his Acquaintance, drank Brandy and eat Oysters in the 
view of several people. Page waiting all the while at the Door, the whole 
Neighbourhood being alarm’d, yet none durst attempt him, for fear of Pistols, 
&c. He had vow’d Revenge upon a poor Man as kept a Dairy-Cellar, at the End 
of White-Horse-Yard, who having seen him at Islington after his Escape, and 
engag’d not to speak of it, broke his Promise; wherefore Sheppard went to his 
Residence took the Door off the Hinges and threw it down amongst all the 
Man’s Pans, Pipkins, and caus’d a Deluge of Cream and Milk all over the Cellar. 

This Night he had a narrow Escape, one Mr. Ireton a Sheriffs Officer seeing 
him and Page pass thro’ Drury-Lane, at about Ten o’clock pursu’d ‘em, and laid 
hold of Page instead of Sheppard, who got off, thus Ireton, missing the main 
Man, and thinking Page of no Consequence, let him go after him. 

Edgworth Bess had been apprehended by Jonathan Wild, and by Sir Francis 
Forbes one of the Aldermen of London, committed to the Poultry-Compter, for 
being aiding and assisting to Sheppard in his Escape; the Keepers and others 
terrify’d and purg’d her as much as was possible to discover where he was, but 
had it been in her Inclination, it was not in her Power so to do, as it manifestly 
appear’d soon after. 


The People about the Strand, Witch-street and Drury-Lane, whom he had 
Robb’d, and who had prosecuted him were under great Apprensions and Terror, 
and in particular Mr. Kneebone, on whom he vow’d a bloody Revenge; because 
he refus’d to sign a Petition in his behalf to the Recorder of London. This 
Gentleman was forc’d to keep arm’d People up in his House every Night till he 
was Retaken, and had the same fortify’d in the strongest manner. Several other 
Shop-keepers in this Neighbourhood were also put to great Expence and Trouble 
to Guard themselves against this dreadful Villian. 

The Keepers of Newgate, whom the rash World loaded with Infamy, 
stigmatiz’d and branded with the Title of Persons guilty of Bribery; for 
Connivance at his Escape, they and what Posse in their Power, either for Love or 
Money did Contribute their utmost to undeceive a wrong notion’d People. Their 
Vigilance was remarkably indefatigable, sparing neither Money nor Time, Night 
nor Day to bring him back to his deserv’d Justice. After many Intelligences, 
which they endeavour’d for, and receiv’d, they had one which prov’d very 
Successful. Having learnt for a certainty that their Haunts was about Finchly 
Common, and being very well assur’d of the very House where they lay; on 
Thursday the 10th of September, a posse of Men, both of Spirit and Conduct, 
furnish’d with Arms proper for their Design, went for Finchley, some in a Coach 
and Four, and others on Horseback. They dispers’d themselves upon the 
Common aforesaid, in order to make their View, where they had not been long 
e’re they came in Sight of SHEPPARD in Company of WILLIAM PAGE, habited 
like two Butchers in new blue Frocks, with white Aprons tuck’d round their 
Wastes. 

Upon Sheppard’s seeing Langley a Turnkey at Newgate, he says to his 
Companion Page, I see a Stag; upon which their Courage dropt; knowing that 
now their dealing way of Business was almost at an End; however to make their 
Flight as secure as they could, they thought it adviseable to take to a Foot-path, 
to cut off the pursuit of the Newgate Cavalry; but this did not prove most 
successful, Langley came up with Page (who was hindermost) and Dismounting 
with Pistol in Hand, commands Page to throw up his Hands, which he trembling 
did, begging for Life, desiring him to Fisk him, viz. (search him,) which he 
accordingly did, and found a broad Knife and File; having thus disarm’d him, he 
takes the Chubb along with him in quest of the slippery Ele, Sheppard; who had 
taken Shelter in an old Stable, belonging to a Farm-House; the pursuit was close, 
the House invested, and a Girl seeing his Feet as he stood up hid, discover’d 
him. Austin a Turnkey first attach’d his Person. Langley seconded him, Ireton an 
Officer help’d to Enclose, and happy was the hindermost who aided in this great 
Enterprise. He being shock’d with the utmost Fear, told them he submitted, and 


desir’d they would let him live as long as he could, which they did, and us’d him 
mildly; upon searching him they found a broad Knife with two of the Watches as 
he had taken out of Mr. Martin’s Shop, one under each Armpit; and now having 
gain’d their Point, and made themselves Masters of what they had often 
endeavoured for, they came with their Lost Sheep to a little House on the 
Common that sold Liquors, with this Inscription on the Sign, I have brought my 
Hogs to a fair Market; which our two unfortunate Butchers under their then 
unhappy Circumstances, had too sad Reason to apply to themselves. Sheppard 
had by this time recover’d his Surprize, grew calm and easy, and desir’d them to 
give him Brandy, they did, and were all good Friends, and Company together. 

They adjourn’d with their Booty to another Place, where was waiting a Coach 
and Four to Convey it to Town, with more Speed and Safety; and Mr. Sheppard 
arriv’d at his old Mansion, at about two in the Afternoon. At his a-lighting, he 
made a sudden Spring; He declar’d his Intention was to have slipt under the 
Coach, and had a Race for it; he was put into the Condemn’d-Hold, and Chain’d 
down to the Floor with double Basils about his Feet, &c. Page was carried 
before Sir Francis Forbes and committed to the same Prison for Accompanying 
and aiding Sheppard in his Escape. The prudence of Mr. Pitt caus’d a Separation 
between him and his Brother the first Night, as a Means to prevent any ensuing 
Danger, by having two Heads, which (according to our Proverbial Saying) are 
better than one. 

The Joy the People of Newgate conceiv’d on this Occasion is inexpressible, Te 
Deum was Sung in the Lodge, and nothing but Smiles, and Bumpers, were seen 
there for many Days together. But Jonathan Wild unfortunately happen’d to be 
gone upon a wrong Scent after him to Sturbridge, and Lost a Share of the Glory. 

His Escape and his being so suddenly Retaken made such a Noise in the 
Town, that it was thought all the common People would have gone Mad about 
him; there being not a Porter to be had for Love nor Money, nor getting into an 
Ale-house, for Butchers; Shoemakers and Barbers, all engag’d in Controversies, 
and Wagers, about Sheppard. Newgate Night and Day surrounded with the 
Curious from St. Giles’s and Rag-Fair, and Tyburn Road daily lin’d with 
Women and Children; and the Gallows as carefully watch’d by Night, lest he 
should be hang’d Incog. For a Report of that nature, obtain’d much upon the 
Rabble; In short, it was a Week of the greatest Noise and Idleness among 
Mechanicks that has been known in London, and Parker and Pettis, two Lyricks, 
subsisted many Days very comfortably upon Ballads and Letters about 
Sheppard. The vulgar continu’d under great Doubts and Difficulties, in what 
would be his Case, and whether the Old Warrant, or a New One must be made 
for his Execution, or a New Tryal, &c. were the great Questions as arose, and 


occasion’d various Reasonings and Speculation, till a News Paper, call’d the 
Daily Journal set them all to Rights by the Publication of the Account following, 
viz. 

‘J. Sheppard having been Convicted of Burglary, and Felony, and received 
Sentence of Death, and afterwards ‘Escap’d from Newgate; and being since 
Retaken’; we are assur’d that it must be prov’d in a Regular, and Judicial way, 
that he is the same Person, who was so Convicted and made his Escape, before a 
Warrant can be obtain’d for his Execution; and that this Affair well be brought 
before the Court at the Old Baily the next Sessions.’ 

This was enough; People began to grow calm and easy and got Shav’d, and 
their Shoes finish’d, and Business returned into its former Channel, the Town 
resolving to wait the Sessions with Patience. 

The Reverend Mr. Wagstaff, who officiated in the absence of the Ordinary, 
renew’d his former Acquaintance with Mr. Sheppard, and examin’d him in a 
particular manner concerning his Escape from the Condemn’d Hold: He 
sincerely disown’d, that all, or any, belonging to the Prison were privy thereto; 
but related it as it has been describ’d. He declar’d that Edgworth Bess, who had 
hitherto pass’d for his Wife, was not really so: This was by some thought to be in 
him Base, and Ungenerous in that, as she had Contributed towards his Escape, 
and was in Custody on that Account, it might render her more liable to 
Punishment, than if she had been thought his Wife; but he endeavour’d to acquit 
himself, by saying, that she was the sole Author of all his Misfortunes; That she 
betray’d him to Jonathan Wild, at the time he was taken in Rosemary-Lane; and 
that when he was contriving his Escape, she disobey’d his orders, as when being 
requir’d to attend at the Door of the Condemn’d-Hold by Nine, or Ten in the 
Morning to facilitate his Endeavours, she came not till the Evening, which he 
said, was an ungrateful Return for the care he had taken in setting her at Liberty 
from New-Prison; and thus Justify’d himself in what he had done, and said he 
car’d not what became of her. 

He was also Examined about Mr. Martin’s Watches; and whether Page was 
privy to that Robbery; he carefully guarded himself against uttering any thing 
that might affect him, peremptorily declar’d him Innocent of that, as well as of 
being privy to his Escape, and said, that he only out of Kindness, as being an old 
Companion, was resolv’d to share in his Fortunes after he had Escap’d. 

He was again continually meditating a second Escape, as appear’d by his own 
Hardiness, and the Instruments found upon him, on Saturday the 12th, and 
Wednesday the 16th of September, the first Time a small File was found 
conceal’d in his Bible, and the second Time two Files, a Chisel and an Hammer 
being hid in the Rushes of a Chair; and whenever a Question was mov’d to him, 


when, or by what Means those Implements came to his Hands; he would 
passionately fly out, and say, How can you? you always ask me these, and such 
like Questions; and in a particular manner, when he was ask’d, Whether his 
Companion Page was an Accomplice with him, either in the affair of the 
Watches, or any other? (he reply’d) That if he knew, he would give no direct 
Answer, thinking it to be a Crime in him to detect the Guilty. 

It was thought necessary by the Keepers to remove him from the Condemn’d- 
Hold to a Place, call’d the Castle, in the Body of the Goal, and to Chain him 
down to two large Iron Staples in the Floor; the Concourse of People of tolerable 
Fashion to see him was exceeding Great, he was always Chearful and Pleasant to 
a Degree, as turning almost every thing as was said into a Jest and Banter. 

Being one Sunday at the Chapel, a Gentleman belonging to the Lord Mayor, 
ask’d a Turnkey, Which was Sheppard, the Man pointed to him? Says Sheppard, 
yes Sir, Iam the Sheppard, and all the Goalers in the Town are my Flock, and I 
cannot stir into the Country, but they are all at my Heels Baughing, after me, 
&C. 

He told Mr. Robins, the City Smith, That he had procur’d him a small Job, 
and that whoever it was that put the Spikes on the Condemn’d-Hold was an 
honest Man, for a better peice of Metal, says he, I never wrought upon in my 
Life. 

He was loth to believe his frequent Robberies were an Injury to the Public, for 
he us’d to say, That if they were ill in one Respect, they were as good in another, 
and that though he car’d not for Working much himself, yet he was desirous that 
others should not stand Idle, more especially those of his own Trade, who were 
always Repairing of his Breaches. 

When serious, and that but seldom, he would Reflect on his past wicked Life. 
He declar’d to us, that for several Years of his Apprenticeship he had an utter 
abhorrence to Women of the Town, and us’d to pelt them with Dirt when they 
have fell in his way; till a Button-Mould-Maker his next Neighbour left off that 
Business, and set up a Victualling-house in Lewkenhors-Lane, where himself 
and other young Apprentices resorted on Sundays, and at all other Opportunities. 
At this House began his Acquaintance with Edgworth Bess. His sentiments were 
strangely alter’d, and from an Aversion to those Prostitutes, he had a more 
favourable Opinion, and even Conversation with them, till he Contracted an ill 
Distemper, which as he said, he cur’d himself of by a Medicine of his own 
preparing. 

He inveigh’d bitterly against his Brother Thomas for putting him into the 
Information, for Mrs. Cook’s Robberry, and pretended that all the Mischiefs that 
attended him was owing to that Matter. He acknowledg’d that he was concern’d 


in that Fact, and that his said Brother broke into his Lodgings, and stole from 
him all his Share and more of the acquir’d Booty. 

He often-times averr’d, that William Field was no ways concern’d in Mr. 
Kneebone’s Robbery; but that being a Brother of the Quill; Blewskin and himself 
told him the particulars, and manner of the Facts, and that all he Swore against 
him at his Tryal was False, and that he had other Authority for it, than what 
came out of their (Sheppard and Blewskin) Mouths, who actually committed the 
Fact. 

And moreover, that Field being acquainted with their Warehouse (a Stable) 
near the Horse-Ferry at Westminster, which Sheppard had hir’d, and usually 
resposited therein the Goods he stole. He came one Night, and broke open the 
same, and carried off the best part of the Effects taken out of Mr. Kneebone’s 
Shop. 

Sheppard said he thought this to be one of the greatest Villanies that could be 
acted, for another to come and Plunder them of Things for which they had so 
honourably ventur’d their Lives, and wish’d that Field, as well as his Brother 
Tom might meet with forgiveness for it. 

He declar’d himself frequently against the Practice of Whidling, or 
Impeaching, which he said, had made dreadful Havock among the Thieves, and 
much lamented the depravity of the Brethren in that Respect; and said that if all 
were but such Tight-Cocks as himself, the Reputation of the British Thievery 
might be carried to a far greater height than it had been done for many Ages, and 
that there would then be but little Necessity for Jaylors and Hangmen. 

These and such like were his constant Discourses, when Company went up 
with the Turnkeys to the Castle to see him, and few or none went away without 
leaving him Money for his Support; in which he abounded, and did therewith 
some small Charities to the other Prisoners; however, he was abstemious and 
sparing enough in his Diet. 

Among the many Schemes laid by his Friends, for the preserving himself after 
his Escape, we were told of a most Remarkable one, propos’d by an ingenious 
Person, who advis’d, that he might be Expeditiously, and Secretly convey’d to 
the Palace at Windsor, and there to prostrate his Person, and his Case at the Feet 
of a most Gracious Prince, and his Case being so very singular and new, it might 
in great probability move the Royal Fountain of unbounded Clemency; but he 
declin’d this Advice, and follow’d the Judgment and Dictates of Butchers, which 
very speedily brought him very near the Door of the Slaughterhouse. 

On the 4th of September, the Day as Joseph Ward, and Anthony Upton were 
Executed, there was publish’d a whimsical Letter, as from Sheppard, to Jack 
Ketch, which afforded Diversion to the Town, and Bread to the Author, which is 


as followeth, viz. 

SIR, 

I Thank you for the Favour you intended me this day: I am a Gentleman, and 
allow you to be the same, and I hope can forgive Injuries; fond Nature prompted, 
I obey’d, Oh, propitious Minute! and to show that I am in Charity, I am now 
drinking your Health, and a Bon Repo to poor Joseph and Anthony. I am gone a 
few Days for the Air, but design speedily to embark; and this Night I am going 
upon a Mansion for a Supply; it’s a stout Fortification, but what Difficulties 
can’t I encounter, when, dear Jack, you find that Bars and Chains are but trifling 
Obstacles in the way of your Friend and Servant. 

JOHN SHEPPARD. 

From my Residence in Terra Australi incognito. 

P.S, Pray my Service to Mr. Or—— di—— y and to Mr. App—— ee. 

On Saturday the 10th of October, Anthony Lamb, and Thomas Sheppard, with 
95 other Felons were carried from Newgate on Shipboard, for Transportation to 
the Plantations; the last begg’d to have an opportunity given him of taking his 
final Leave of his Brother John; but this was not to be Granted, and the greatest 
Favour that could be obtain’d, was that on the Sunday before they had an 
Interview at the Chapel, but at such a distance, that they neither saluted, or 
shook Hands, and the Reason given for it, was that no Implements might be 
convey’d to Sheppard to assist him in making an Escape. 

This, Caution seem’d to be absolutely necessary, for it appear’d soon after that 
Sheppard found Means to release himself from the Staples to which he was 
Chain’d in the Castle, by unlocking a great Padlock with a Nail, which he had 
pickt up on the Floor, and endeavour’d to pass up the Chimney, but was 
prevented by the stout Iron Bars fix’d in his way, and wanted nothing but the 
smallest File to have perfected his Liberty. When the Assistants of the Prison, 
came as usual with his Victuals, they began to examine his Irons; to their great 
Surprize they found them loose, and ready to be taken off at Pleasure. Mr. Pitt 
the Head Keeper, and his Deputies were sent for, and Sheppard finding this 
Attempt entirely frustrated, discover’d to them by what means he had got them 
off; and after they had search’d him, found nothing, and Lock’d and Chain’d 
him down again; He took up the Nail and unlocked the Padlock before their 
Faces; they were struck with the greatest Amazement as having never heard, or 
beheld the like before. He was then Handcuff’d, and more effectually Chain’d. 

The next Day, the Reverend Mr. Purney Ordinary of the Place came from the 
Country to visit him, and complain’d of the sad Disposition he found him in, as 
Meditateing on nothing, but Means to Escape, and declining the great Duty 
incumbent upon him to prepare for his approaching Change. He began to Relent, 


and said, that since his last Effort had prov’d not Successful, he would entertain 
no more Thoughts of that Nature, but entirely Dispose, and Resign himself to the 
Mercy of Almighty God, of whom he hop’d to find forgiveness of his manifold 
Offences. 

He said, that Edgworth Bess and himself kept a little Brandy-shop together in 
Lewkenhors-Lane, and once sav’d about Thirty Pounds; but having such an 
universal Acquaintance amongst Theives, he had frequent calls to go Abroad, 
and soon quitted that Business, and his Shop. 

On Friday the 2d, of October his old Confederate Joseph Blake alias 
Blewskin, was apprehended and taken at a House in St. Giles’s Parish by 
Jonathan Wild, and by Justice Blackerby committed to Newgate. William Field 
who was at his liberty, appearing and making Oath, that Blewskin together with 
John Sheppard and himself, committed the Burglary and Felony in Mr. 
Kneebone’s House, for which Sheppard was Condemn’d. 

The Sessions commencing at the Old-Bailey on Wednesday the 14th of 
October following, an Indictment was found against Blewskin for the same, and 
he was brought down from Newgate to the Old-Bailey to be Arraign’d in order to 
his Tryal; and being in the Yard within the Gate before the Court: Mr. Wild 
being there Drinking a glass of Wine with him, he said to Mr. Wild, You may put 
in a word for me, as well as for another Person? To which Mr. Wild reply’d, I 
cannot do it. You are certainly a dead Man, and will be tuck’d up very speedily, 
or words to that effect: Whereupon Blewskin on a sudden seiz’d Mr. Wild by the 
Neck, and with a little Clasp Knife he was provided with he cut his Throat in a 
very dangerous Manner; and had it not been for a Muslin Stock twisted in 
several Plaits round his Neck, he had in all likelyhood succeeded in his 
barbarous Design before Ballard the Turnkey, who was at Hand, could have 
time to lay hold of him; the Villain trumph’d afterwards in what he had done, 
Swearing many bloody Oaths, that if he had murder’d him, he should have died 
with Satisfaction, and that his Intention was to have cut off his Head, and thrown 
it into the Sessions House-Yard among the Rabble, and Curs’d both his Hand 
and the Knife for not Executing it Effectually. 

Mr. Wild instantly had the Assistance of three able Surgeons, viz. Mr. 
Dobbins, Mr. Marten and Mr. Coletheart, who sew’d up the Wound, and order’d 
him to his Bed, and he has continu’d ever since, but in a doubtful State of 
Recovery. 

The Felons on the Common Side of Newgate, also animated by Sheppard’s 
Example, the Night before they were to be Shipt for Transporation, had cut 
several Iron Bars assunder, and some of them had saw’d off their Fetters, the rest 
Huzzaing, and making Noises, under pretence of being Joyful that they were to 


be remov’d on the Morrow, to prevent the Workmen being heard; and in two 
Hours time more, if their Design had not been discover’d, near One Hundred 
Villians had been let loose into the World, to have committed new Depredations; 
nothing was wanted here but Sheppard’s great Judgment, who was by himself in 
the strong Room, call’d the Castle, meditating his own Deliverance, which he 
perfected in the manner following. 

On Thursday the 15th of this Instant October, at between One and Two in the 
Afternoon, William Austin, an Assistant to the Keepers, a Man reputed to be a 
very diligent, and faithful Servant, went to Sheppard in the strong Room, call’d 
the Castle, with his Necessaries, as was his Custom every Day. There went along 
with him Captain Geary, the Keeper of New Prison, Mr. Gough, belonging to 
the Gate-house in Westminster, and two other Gentlemen, who had the Curiosity 
to see the Prisoner, Austin very strictly examined his Fetters, and his Hand- 
Cuffs, and found them very Safe; he eat his Dinner and talk’d with his usual 
Gayety to the Company: They took leave of him and wish’d him a good 
Evening. The Court being sitting at the Old-Bailey, the Keepers and most of 
their Servants were attending there with their Prisoners: And Sheppard was told 
that if he wanted any thing more, then was his Time, because they could not 
come to him till the next Morning: He thank’d them for their Kindness, and 
desir’d them to be as early as possible. 

The same Night, soon after 12 of the Clock Mr. Bird, who keeps a Turners- 
shop adjoyning to Newgate, was disturb’d by the Watchman, who found his 
Street Door open, and call’d up the Family, and they concluding the Accident 
was owing to the Carelessness of some in the House, shut their Doors, and went 
to Bed again. 

The next Morning Friday, at about eight Mr. Austin went up as usual to wait 
on Sheppard, and having unlock’d and unbolted the double Doors of the Castle, 
he beheld almost a Cart-load of Bricks and Rubbish about the Room, and his 
Prisoner gone: The Man ready to sink, came trembling down again, and was 
scarce able to Acquaint the People in the Lodge with what had happen’d. 

The whole Posse of the Prison ran up, and stood like Men depriv’d of their 
Senses: Their surprize being over, they were in hopes that he might not have yet 
entirely made his Escape, and got their Keys to open all the strong Rooms 
adjacent to the Castle, in order to Trace him, when to their farther Amazement, 
they found the Door ready open’d to their Hands; and the strong Locks, Screws 
and Bolts broken in pieces, and scatter’d about the Jayl. Six great Doors (one 
whereof having not been open’d for seven Years past) were forc’d, and it 
appear’d that he had Descended from the Leads of Newgate by a Blanket (which 
he fasten’d to the Wall by an Iron Spike he had taken from the Hatch of the 


Chapel) on the House of Mr. Bird, and the Door on the Leads having been left 
open, it is very reasonable to conclude he past directly to the Street Door down 
the Stairs; Mr Bird and his Wife hearing an odd sort of a Noise on the Stairs as 
they lay in their Bed, a short time before the Watchman alarm’d the Family. 

Infinite Numbers of Citizens came to Newgate to behold Sheppard’s 
Workmanship, and Mr. Pitt and his Officers very readily Conducted them up 
Stairs, that the World might be convinc’d there was not the least room to 
suspect, either a Negligence, or Connivance in the Servants. Every one express’d 
the greatest Surprize that has been known, and declar’d themselves satisfy’d 
with the Measures they had taken for the Security of their Prisoner. 

One of the Sheriffs came in Person, and went up to the Castle to be satisfy’d 
of the Situation of the Place, &c. Attended by several of the City Officers. 

The Court being sat at the Sessions-House, the Keepers were sent for and 
Examin’d, and the Magistrates were in great Consternation, that so horrid a 
Wretch had escap’d their Justice. It being intended that he should have been 
brought down to the Court the last Day of the Sessions, and order’d for 
Execution in two or three Days after; if it appear’d that he was the Person 
Condemn’d for the breaking Mr. Kneebone’s House, and included in the 
Warrant for Execution, &c. 

Many of the Methods by which this miraculous Escape was effected, remain 
as yet a Secret, there are some indeed too Evident, the most reasonable 
Conjecture that has hierto been made, is, that the first Act was his twisting and 
breaking assunder by the strength of his Hands a small Iron Chain, which 
together with a great Horse Padlock, (as went from the heavy Fetters about his 
Legs to the staples) confin’d him to the Floor, and with a Nail open’d the 
Padlock and set himself at Liberty about the Room: A large flat Iron Bar appears 
to have been taken out of the Chimney, with the Assistance thereof ‘tis plain he 
broke thro’ a Wall of many Foot in Thickness, and made his way from the Castle 
into another strong Room Contiguous, the Door of it not having been open’d 
since several of the Preston Prisoners were Confin’d there about seven Years 
ago: Three Screws are visibly taken off of the Lock, and the Doors as strong as 
Art could make them, forc’d open. The Locks and Bolts, either wrench’d or 
Broke, and the Cases and other Irons made for their Security cut assunder: An 
Iron Spike broke off from the Hatch in the Chapel, which he fix’d in the Wall 
and fasten’d his Blanket to it, to drop on the Leads of Mr. Bird’s House, his 
Stockings were found on the Leads of Newgate; ‘tis question’d whether sixty 
Pounds will repair the Damage done to the Jayl. 

It will perhaps be inquir’d how all this could be perform’d without his being 
heard by the Prisoners or the Keepers; ‘tis well known that the Place of his 


Confinement is in the upper part of the Prison, none of the other Felons being 
Kept any where near him; and ‘tis suppos’d that if any had heard him at Work, 
they would rather have facilitated, than frustrated his Endeavours. In the Course 
of his Breaches he pass’d by a Door on his Left belonging to the Common-Side 
Felons, who have since Curs’d him heartily for his not giving them an 
opportunity to kiss his Hand, and lending them a favourable lift when his Hand 
was in; but that was not a Work proper for Mr. Sheppard to do in his then 
Circumstances. 

His Fetters are not to be found any where about the Jayl, from whence ‘tis 
concluded he has either thrown them down some Chimney, or carried them off 
on his Legs, the latter seems to be Impracticable, and would still render his 
Escaping in such Manner the more astonishing; and the only Answer that is 
given to the whole, at Newgate is, That the Devil came in Person and assisted 
him. 

He undoubtedly perform’d most of these Wonders in the darkest part of the 
Night, and without the least Glimpse of a Candle; a word, he has actually done 
with his own Hands in a few Hours, what several of the most skilful Artists 
allow, could not have been acted by a number of Persons furnish’d with proper 
Implements, and all other Advantages in a full Day. 

Never was there anything better Tim’d, the Keepers and all their Assistants 
being obliged to a strict Attendance on the Sessions at the Old Bailey, which 
held for about a Week; and Blewskin having confin’d Jonathan Wild to his 
Chamber, a more favourable opportunity could not have presented for Mr. 
Sheppard’s Purposes. 

The Jaylors suffer’d much by the Opinion the ignorant Part of the People 
entertain’d of the Matter, and nothing would satisfie some, but that they not only 
Conniv’d at, but even assisted him in breaking their own Walls and Fences, and 
that for this Reason too, viz. That he should be at Liberty to instruct and train up 
others in his Method of House-Breaking; and replenish the Town with a new set 
of Rogues, to supply the Places of those Transported beyond Sea. 

This is indeed a fine way of Judging, the well-known Characters of Mr. Pitt, 
and his Deputies, are sufficient to wipe of such ridiculous Imputations; and ‘tis a 
most lamentable Truth, that they have often-times had in their Charge Villains of 
the deepest Die; Persons of Quality and great Worth, for whom no Entreaties, no 
Sums how large soever have been able to interfere between the doleful Prison, 
and the fatal Tree. 

The Officers have done their Duty, they are but Men, and have had to deal 
with a Creature something more than Man, a Protoeus, Supematural, Words 
cannot describe him, his Actions and Workmanship which are too visible, best 


testifie him. 

On Saturday the 17th, Joseph Blake, alias Blewskin, came upon his Tryal at 
the Old Bailey: Field gave the same Evidence against him, as he had formerly 
done against Sheppard; and the Prisoner making but a triffling Defence, the Jury 
found him Guilty of Buglary and Felony. The Criminal when the Verdict was 
brought in, made his Obeysances to the Court, and thank’d them for their 
Kindness. 

It will be necessary that we now return to the Behaviour of Mr. Sheppard, 
some few Days before his last Flight. 

Mr. Figg the famous Prize Fighter comeing to see him, in NEWGATE, there 
past some pleasant Raillery between them; and after Mr. Figg was gone, 
Sheppard declared he had a Mind to send him a formal Challenge to Fight him at 
all the Weapons in the strong Room; and that let the Consequence be what it 
would, he should call at Mr. Figg’s House in his way to Execution, and drink a 
merry Glass with him by way of Reconciliation. 

A young Woman an Acquaintance of his Mother, who wash’d his Linnen and 
brought him Necessaries, having in an Affray, got her Eyes beaten Black and 
Blue; says Sheppard to her, How long hast thou been Married? Replyes the 
Wench. I wonder you can ask me such a Question, when you so well know the 
Contrary: Nay, says Sheppard again, Sarah don’t deny it, for you have gotten 
your Certificate in your Face. 

Mr. Ireton a Bailiff in Drury-Lane having pursued Sheppard after his Escape 
from the Condemn’d-Hold with uncommon Diligence; (for the safety of that 
Neighbourhood which was the chief Scene of his Villainies) Sheppard when 
Retaken, declared, he would be even with him for it, and if ever he procur’d his 
Liberty again, he would give all his Prisoners an ACT OF GRACE. A 
Gentleman in a jocose way ask’d him to come and take a Dinner with him, 
Sheppard reply’d, he accepted of the Invitation, and perhaps might take an 
opportunity to wait on him; and there is great Reason to believe he has been as 
good as his Word. 

He would complain of his Nights, as saying, It was dark with him from Five in 
the Evening, till Seven in the Morning; and being not permitted to have either a 
Bed or Candle, his Circumstances were dismal; and that he never slept but had 
some confus’d Doses, he said he consider’d all this with the Temper of a 
Philosopher. 

Neither his sad Circumstances, nor the solemn Exhortations of the several 
Divines who visited him, were able to divert him from this ludicrous way of 
Expression; he said, They were all Ginger-bread Fellows, and came rather out of 
Curiosity, than Charity; and to form Papers and Ballads out of his Behaviour. 


A Welch Clergyman who came pretty often, requested him in a particularly 
Manner to refrain Drinking; (tho’ indeed there was no necessity for that Caution) 
Sheppard says, Doctor, You set an Example and I’ll follow; this was a smart 
Satyr and Repartee upon the Parson, some Circumstances consider’ d. 

When he was visited in the Castle by the Reverend Mr. Wagstaff, he put on 
the Face only of a Preparation for his End, as appear’d by his frequent Attempts 
made upon his Escape, and when he has been press’d to Discover those who put 
him upon Means of Escaping, and furnish’d him with Implements, he would 
passionately, and with a Motion of striking, say, ask me no such Questions, one 
File’s worth all the Bibles in the World. 

When ask’d if he had not put off all Thoughts of an Escape and Entertain’d 
none but those of Death, would Answer by way of Question, not directly, 
whether they thought it possible, or probable for him to Effect his Release, when 
Manackled in the manner he was. When mov’d to improve the few Minutes that 
seem’d to remain of his Life; he did indeed listen to, but not regard the Design 
and Purport of his Admonition, breaking in with something New of his own, 
either with respect to his former Accomplices, or Actions, and all too with 
Pleasure and Gayety of Expression. 

When in Chapel, he would seemingly make his Responses with Devotion; but 
would either Laugh, or force Expressions (when as an Auditor of the Sermon) be 
of Contempt, either of the Preacher, or of his Discourse. 

In fine, he behav’d so, in Word, and Action, (since retaken) that demonstrated 
to the World, that his Escape was the utmost Employ of his Thoughts, whatever 
Face of Penitence he put on when visited by the Curious. 

An Account of SHEPPARD’S Adventures of five Hours immediately after his 
Escape from Newgate, in a Letter to his Friend. 

DEAR FRIEND! 

Over a Bottle of Claret you’ll give me leave to declare it, that I’ve fairly put 
the Vowels upon the good Folks at Newgate, i.o.u. When I’m able, I may, or may 
not discharge my Fees, ‘tis a Fee-simple, for a Man in my Condition to 
acknowledge; and tho’ I’m safe out of Newgate, I must yet have, or at least, 
affect, a New Gate by Limping, or Turning my Toes in by making a right Hand 
of my Feet. Not to be long, for I hate Prolixity in all Business: In short, after 
Filing, Defileing, Sawing, when no Body Saw. Climbing (this Clime in) it prov’d 
a good Turner of my Affairs, thro’ the House of a Turner. Being quite past, and 
safe from Estreat on Person or Chattels, and safe in the Street, I thought Thanks 
due to him who cou’d Deliver hence; and immediately (for you must know I’m a 
Catholick) to give Thanks for my Deliverance, I stept amongst the Grey-Fryers 
to come an joyn with me, in saying a Pater-Noster, or so, at Amen-Corner. The 


Fryers being Fat began to Broil, and soon after Boild up into a Passion to be 
disturb’d at that time of Night. But being got Loose and having no Time to Lose, 
I gave them good Words, and so the Business was done. From thence I soon 
slip’d through Ludgate, but was damnably fearful of an Old Bailey always 
lurking thereabout, who might have brought me to the Fleet for being too 
Nimble, besides, I was wonderfully apprehensive of receiving some unwelcome 
Huggings from the W....n there; therefore with a step and a stride I soon got over 
Fleet-ditch, and (as in Justice I ought) I prais’d the Bridge I got over. Being a 
Batchelor, and not being capable to to manage a Bridewell you know. I had no 
Business near St. Brides, so kept the right handside, designing to Pop into the 
Alley as usual; but fearing to go thro’ there, and harp too much on the same 
String, it gave an Allay to my Intention, and on I went to Shoe-lane end but there 
meeting with a Bully Hack of the Town, he wou’d have shov’d me down, which 
my Spirit resenting, tho’ a brawny Dog, I soon Coller’d him, fell Souse at him, 
then with his own Cane I strapped till he was force to Buckle too, and hold his 
Tongue, in so much he durst not say his Soul was his own, and was glad to pack 
of at Last, and turn his Heels upon me: I was glad he was gone you may be sure, 
and dextrously made a Hand of my Feet under the Leg-Tavern; but the very 
Thoughts of Fetter-Lane call’d to mind some Passages, which made me avoid 
the Passage at the end of it, (next to the Coffee House you know) so I soon 
whip’d over the way, yet going along two wooden Logger-heads at St. 
Dunstan’s made just them a damn’d Noise about their Quarters, but the sight of 
me made perfectly Hush in a Minute; now fearing to goe by Chance-a wry-Lane, 
as being upon the Watch my self and not to be debarr’d at Temple-Bar; I stole 
up Bell-Yard, but narrowly escap’d being Clapper-claw’d by two Fellows I did 
not like in the Alley, so was forc’d to goe round with a design to Sheer-off into 
Sheer-Lane, but the Trumpet sounding at that very time, alarm’d me so, I was 
forc’d to Grope my way back through Hemlock-Court, and take my Passage by 
Ship-Yard without the Bar again; but there meeting with one of our trusty 
Friends, (all Ceremonies a-part) he told me under the Rose I must expect no 
Mercy in St. Clement’s Parish, for the Butchers there on the Back on’t would 
Face me, and with their Cleavers soon bring me down on my marrow Bones; 
you may believe I soon hastened thence, but by this time being Fainty and night 
Spent, I put forward, and seeing a Light near the Savoy-Gate, I was resolv’d not 
to make Light of the Opportunity, but call’d for an hearty Dram of Luther and 
Calvin, that is, Mum and Geneva mix’d; but having Fasted so long before, it 
soon got into my Noddle, and e’er I had gone twenty steps, it had so intirely 
Stranded my Reason, that by the time I came to Half-Moon-Street end, it gave a 
New-Exchange to my Senses, and made me quite Lunatick. 


However, after a little Rest, I stole down George-Passage into Oaf-Alley in 
York-Buildings, and thence (tho’ a vile Man) into Villiers-Street, and so into the 
Strand again, where having gone a little way, Hefford’s-Harp at the Sign of the 
Irish-Harp, put me a Jumping and Dancing to that degree that I could not 
forbear making a Somerset or two before Northumberland-House. I thought once 
of taking the Windsor Coach for my self John Sheppard, by the Name of Crook 
but fearing to be Hook’d in before my Journey’s End, I stept into Hedge- 
Lane, where two Harlots were up in the Boughs (it seems) Branching out their 
Respects to one another, through their Windows, and People beginning to gather 
thereabout, I ran Pelmel to Piccadilly, where meeting by meer chance a Bakers 
Cart going to Turnham-Green, I being not Mealy Mouth’d, nor the Man being 
Crusty I wheel’d out of Town. 

I did call at Hammersmith, having no occasion directly. I shall stay two or 
three Days in that Neighbourhood, so, if you Direct a letter for Mr. Sligh Bolt, to 
be left with Mrs. Tabitha Skymmington at Cheesewick, it’s Safety will Bear 
Water by any Boat, and come Current with the Tyde to 

Dear BOB 
Yours from the Top 
of Newgate to the Bottom 





J. SHEPPARD. 

P.S. If you see Blewskin, tell him I am well, and hope he receiv’d my last—I 
wou’d write by the Post if I durst, but it wou’d be, certainly Post-pon’d if I did, 
and it would be stranger too, to trust a Line by a Stranger, who might Palm 
upon us both and never Deliver it to Hand. 

I send this by a Waterman, (I dare trust) who is very Merry upon me, and says 
he wou’d not be in my Jacket. Saturday Octob. 17, 1724. 

We shall conclude with what had been often observ’d by many Persons to 
Sheppard; viz. That it was very Imprudent in him to take Shelter in the City, or 
the adjacent Parts of it, after his Escape from the Condemn’d Hold; and withal to 
commit a Capital Offence, almost within Sight of Newgate, when his Life and all 
was in such Danger. His Reply was general, viz. That it was his Fate: But being 
ask’d a particular Reason for his not taking a longer Rout than the City, and the 
Neighbouring parts: pleaded Poverty as his Excuse for Confinement within those 
Limits; at the same time urging, that had he been Master at that time of five 
Pounds, England should not have been the Place of his Residence, having a good 
Trade in his Hands to live in any populated Part of the World. 


THE MILITARY MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN GEORGE 
CARLETON 


eee 


FROM THE 
DUTCH WAR, 1672. 
In which he Serv’d, to the 


Conclusion of the Peace at 

UTRECHT, 1713. 

Illustrating 

Some of the most Remarkable TRANSACTIONS, both by Sea 
and Land, during the Reigns of King Charles and King 

James IT. hitherto unobserved by all the Writers of those 

times. 


Together with 

An exact Series of the War in Spain; and a particular Description 
of the several Places of the Author’s Residence in 

many Cities, Towns, and Countries; their Customs, 

Manners, &c. Also Observations on the Genius of the 

Spaniards (among whom he continued some Years a 

Prisoner) their Monasteries and Nunneries (especially that 

fine one at Montserat) and on their publick Diversions; 

more particularly their famous BULL-FEASTS. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


Spencer Lord Wilmington, Knight of the Bath, and one of his Majesty’s most 
Honourable Privy Council. 


‘Twas my fortune, my Lord, in my juvenile Years, Musas cum Marte 
commutare, and truly I have Reason to blush, when I consider the small 
Advantage I have reap’d from that Change. But lest it should be imputed to my 
Want of Merit, I have wrote these Memoirs, and leave the World to judge of my 
Deserts. They are not set forth by any fictitious Stories, nor imbelished with 
rhetorical Flourishes; plain Truth is certainly most becoming the Character of an 
old Soldier. Yet let them be never so meritorious, if not protected by some noble 
Patron, some Persons may think them to be of no Value. 

To you therefore, my Lord, I present them; to you, who have so eminently 
distinguished your self, and whose Wisdom has been so conspicuous to the late 
Representatives of Great Britain, that each revolving Age will speak in your 
Praise; and if you vouchsafe to be the Mecoenas of these Memoirs, your Name 
will give them sufficient Sanction. 

An old Soldier I may truly call my self, and my Family allows me the Title of 
a Gentleman; yet I have seen many Favourites of Fortune, without being able to 
discern why they should be so happy, and my self so unfortunate; but let not that 
discourage your Lordship from receiving these my Memoirs into your 
Patronage; for the Unhappy cannot expect Favour but from those who are 
endued with generous Souls. 

Give me Leave, my Lord, to congratulate this good Fortune, that neither Whig 
nor Tory (in this complaining Age) have found fault with your Conduct. Your 
Family has produced Heroes, in defence of injured Kings; and you, when ‘twas 
necessary, have as nobly adher’d to the Cause of Liberty. 

My LORD, 

Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient 
And most devoted 
Humble Servant, 
G. CARLETON. 


TO THE READER 


The Author of these Memoirs began early to distinguish himself in martial 
Affairs, otherwise he could not have seen such Variety of Actions both by Sea 
and Land. After the last Dutch War he went into Flanders, where he not only 
serv’d under the Command of his Highness the Prince of Orange, whilst he was 
Generalissimo of the Dutch Forces, but likewise all the time he reign’d King of 
Great Britain. Most of the considerable Passages and Events, which happened 
during that time, are contained in the former Part of this Book. 

In the Year 1705, the Regiment in which he serv’d as Captain was order’d to 
embark for the West Indies; and he, having no Inclination to go thither, chang’d 
with an half-pay Captain; and being recommended to the Earl of Peterborow by 
the late Lord Cutts, went with him upon that noble Expedition into Spain. 

When the Forces under his Lordship’s Command were landed near 
Barcelona, the Siege of that Place was thought by several impracticable, not 
only for want of experienc’d Engineers, but that the Besieged were as numerous 
as the Besiegers; yet the Courage of that brave Earl surmounted those 
Difficulties, and the Siege was resolv’d upon. 

Our Author having obtain’d, by his long Service, some Knowledge of the 
practick Part of an Engineer, and seeing at that critical Time the great Want of 
such, readily acted as one, which gave him the greater Opportunity of being an 
Eye-Witness of his Lordship’s Actions; and consequently made him capable of 
setting them forth in these his Memoirs. 

It may not be perhaps improper to mention that the Author of these Memoirs 
was born at Ewelme in Oxfordshire, descended from an ancient and an 
honourable Family. The Lord Dudley Carleton, who died Secretary of State to 
King Charles I. was his Great Uncle; and in the same Reign his Father was 
Envoy at the Court of Madrid, whilst his Uncle, Sir Dudley Carleton, was 
Embassador to the States of Holland, Men in those Days respected both for their 
Abilities and Loyalty. 


MEMOIRS OF AN English Officer, &c. 


In the year one Thousand six Hundred seventy two, War being proclaimed with 
Holland, it was looked upon among Nobility and Gentry, as a Blemish, not to 
attend the Duke of York aboard the Fleet, who was then declared Admiral. With 
many others, I, at that Time about twenty Years of Age, enter’d my self a 
Voluntier on board the London, commanded by Sir Edward Sprage, Vice- 
Admiral of the Red. 

The Fleet set Sail from the Buoy of the Nore about the beginning of May, in 
order to join the French Fleet, then at Anchor in St. Hellen’s Road, under the 
Command of the Count de Estrée. But in executing this Design we had a very 
narrow Escape: For De Ruyter, the Admiral of the Dutch Fleet, having Notice of 
our Intentions, waited to have intercepted us at the Mouth of the River, but by 
the Assistance of a great Fog we pass’d Dover before he was aware of it; and 
thus he miscarried, with the poor Advantage of taking only one small Tender. 

A Day or two after the joining of the English and French, we sailed directly 
towards the Dutch Coast, where we soon got sight of their Fleet; a Sand called 
the Galloper lying between. The Dutch seem’d willing there to expect an Attack 
from us: But in regard the Charles Man of War had been lost on those Sands the 
War before; and that our Ships drawing more Water than those of the Enemy, an 
Engagement might be render’d very disadvantageous; it was resolv’d in a 
Council of War to avoid coming to a Battle for the present, and to sail direftly 
for Solebay, which was accordingly put in Execution. 

We had not been in Solebay above four or five Days, when De Ruyter, hearing 
of it, made his Signal for sailing in order to surprize us; and he had certainly had 
his Aim, had there been any Breeze of Wind to favour him. But though they 
made use of all their Sails, there was so little Air stirring, that we could see their 
Fleet making towards us long before they came up; notwithstanding which, our 
Admirals found difficulty enough to form their Ships into a Line of Battle, so as 
to be ready to receive the Enemy. 

It was about Four in the Morning of the 28th of May, being Tuesday in 
Whitson Week, when we first made the Discovery; and about Eight the same 
Morning the Blue Squadron, under the Command of the Earl of Sandwich, began 
to engage with Admiral Van Ghent, who commanded the Amsterdam Squadron; 
and about Nine the whole Fleets were under a general Engagement. The Fight 
lasted till Ten at Night, and with equal Fury on all Sides, the French excepted, 
who appeared stationed there rather as Spectators than Parties; and as unwilling 


to be too much upon the Offensive, for fear of offending themselves. 

During the Fight the English Admiral had two Ships disabled under him; and 
was obliged about Four in the Afternoon to remove himself a third Time into the 
London, where he remain’d all the rest of the Fight, and till next Morning. 
Nevertheless, on his Entrance upon the London, which was the Ship I was in, 
and on our Hoisting the Standard, De Ruyter and his Squadron seem’d to double 
their Fire upon her, as if they resolv’d to blow her out of the Water. 
Notwithstanding all which, the Duke of York remain’d all the time upon Quarter 
Deck, and as the Bullets plentifully whizz’d around him, would often rub his 
Hands, and cry, Sprage, Sprage, they follow us still. 1 am very sensible later 
Times have not been over favourable in their Sentiments of that unfortunate 
Prince’s Valour, yet I cannot omit the doing a Piece of Justice to his Memory, in 
relating a Matter of Fact, of which my own Eyes were Witnesses, and saying, 
That if Intrepidity, and Undauntedness, may be reckon’d any Parts of Courage, 
no Man in the Fleet better deserv’d the Title of Couragious, or behav’d himself 
with more Gallantry than he did. 

The English lost the Royal James, commanded by the Earl of Sandwich, which 
about Twelve (after the strenuous Endeavours of her Sailors to disengage her 
from two Dutch Fire Ships plac’d on her, one athwart her Hawsers, the other on 
her Star-board Side) took Fire, blew up, and perish’d; and with her a great many 
brave Gentlemen, as well as Sailors; and amongst the rest the Earl himself, 
concerning whom I shall further add, that in my Passage from Harwich to the 
Brill, a Year or two after, the Master of the Pacquet Boat told me, That having 
observ’d a great Flock of Gulls hovering in one particular Part of the Sea, he 
order’d his Boat to make up to it; when discovering a Corpse, the Sailors would 
have return’d it to the Sea, as the Corpse of a Dutch Man; but keeping it in his 
Boat, it proved to be that of the Earl of Sandwich. There was found about him 
between twenty and thirty Guineas, some Silver, and his Gold Watch; restoring 
which to his Lady, she kept the Watch, but rewarded their Honesty with all the 
Gold and Silver. 

This was the only Ship the English lost in this long Engagement. For although 
the Katherine was taken, and her Commander, Sir John Chicheley, made 
Prisoner, her Sailors soon after finding the Opportunity they had watch’d for, 
seiz’d all the Dutch Sailors, who had been put in upon them, and brought the 
Ship back to our own Fleet, together with all the Dutch Men Prisoners; for 
which, as they deserv’d, they were well rewarded. This is the same Ship which 
the Earl of Mulgrave (afterwards Duke of Buckingham) commanded the next 
Sea Fight, and has caus’d to be painted in his House in St. James’s Park. 

I must not omit one very remarkable Occurrence which happened in this Ship, 


There was a Gentleman aboard her, a Voluntier, of a very fine Estate, generally 
known by the Name of Hodge Vaughan. This Person receiv’d, in the beginning 
of the Fight, a considerable Wound, which the great Confusion, during the 
Battle, would not give them leave to inquire into; so he was carried out of the 
Way, and disposed of in the Hold. They had some Hogs aboard, which the 
Sailor, under whose Care they were, had neglected to feed; these Hogs, hungry 
as they were, found out, and fell upon the wounded Person, and between dead 
and alive eat him up to his very Scull, which, after the Fight was over, and the 
Ship retaken, as before, was all that could be found of him. 

Another Thing, less to be accounted for, happen’d to a Gentleman Voluntier 
who was aboard the same Ship with my self. He was of known personal 
Courage, in the vulgar Notion of it, his Sword never having fail’d him in many 
private Duels. But notwithstanding all his Land-mettle, it was observ’d of him at 
Sea, that when ever the Bullets whizz’d over his Head, or any way incommoded 
his Ears, he immediately quitted the Deck, and ran down into the Hold. At first 
he was gently reproach’d; but after many Repetitions he was laugh’d at, and 
began to be despis’d; sensible of which, as a Testimonial of his Valour, he made 
it his Request to be ty’d to the Main Mast. But had it been granted him, I cannot 
see any Title he could have pleaded from hence, to true Magnanimity; since to 
be ty’d from running away can import nothing less, than that he would have still 
continued these Signs of Cowardice, if he had not been prevented. There is a 
Bravery of Mind which I fansy few of those Gentlemen Duellists are possess’d 
of. True Courage cannot proceed from what Sir Walter Raleigh finely calls the 
Art or Philosophy of Quarrel. No! It must be the Issue of Principle, and can have 
no other Basis than a steady Tenet of Religion. This will appear more plain, if 
those Artists in Murder will give themselves leave cooly to consider, and answer 
me this Question, Why he that had ran so many Risques at his Sword’s Point, 
should be so shamefully intimidated at the Whiz of a Cannon Ball? 

The Names of those English Gentlemen who lost their Lives, as I remember, in 
this Engagement. 

Commissioner Cox, Captain of the Royal Prince, under the Command of the 
Admiral; and Mr. Travanian, Gentleman to the Duke of York; Mr. Digby, 
Captain of the Henry, second Son to the Earl of Bristol; Sir Fletchvile Hollis, 
Captain of the Cambridge, who lost one of his Arms in the War before, and his 
Life in this; Captain Saddleton, of the Dartmouth; the Lord Maidstone, Son to 
the Earl of Winchelsea, a Voluntier on board the Charles, commanded by Sir 
John Harman, Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

Sir Philip Carteret, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Cotterel, Mr. Peyton, Mr. Gose, with 
several other Gentlemen unknown to me, lost their Lives with the Earl of 


Sandwich, on board the Royal James; Mr. Vaughan, on board the Katherine, 
commanded by Sir John Chicheley. 

In this Engagement, Sir George Rook was youngest Lieutenant to Sir Edward 
Sprage; Mr. Russel, afterwards Earl of Orford, was Captain of a small Fifth 
Rate, called the Phnix; Mr. Herbert, afterwards Earl of Torrington, was Captain 
of a small Fourth Rate, called the Monck; Sir Harry Dutton Colt, who was on 
board the Victory, commanded by the Earl of Offery, is the only Man now living 
that I can remember was in this Engagement. 


But to proceed, the Dutch had one Man of War sunk, though so near the 
Shore, that I saw some part of her Main Mast remain above Water, with their 
Admiral Van Ghent, who was slain in the close Engagement with the Earl of 
Sandwich. This Engagement lasted fourteen Hours, and was look’d upon the 
greatest that ever was fought between the English and the Hollander. 

I cannot here omit one Thing, which to some may seem trifling; though I am 
apt to think our Naturalists may have a different Opinion of it, and find it afford 
their Fansies no undiverting Employment in more curious, and less perilous 
Reflections. We had on board the London where, as I have said, I was a 
Voluntier, a great Number of Pidgeons, of which our Commander was very 
fond. These, on the first firing of our Cannon, dispers’d, and flew away, and 
were seen no where near us during the Fight. The next Day it blew a brisk Gale, 
and drove our Fleet some Leagues to the Southward of the Place where they 
forsook our Ship, yet the Day after they all returned safe aboard; not in one 
Flock, but in small Parties of four or five at a Time. Some Persons at that Time 
aboard the Ship admiring at the Manner of their Return, and speaking of it with 
some Surprize, Sir Edward Sprage told them, That he brought those Pidgeons 
with him from the Streights; and that when, pursuant to his Order, he left the 
Revenge Man of War, to go aboard the London, all those Pidgeons, of their own 
accord, and without the Trouble or Care of carrying, left the Revenge likewise, 
and removed with the Sailors on board the London, where I saw them; All which 
many of the Sailors afterwards confirm’d to me. What Sort of Instinct this could 
proceed from, I leave to the Curious. 

Soon after this Sea Engagement I left the Fleet. And the Parliament, the 
Winter following, manifesting their Resentments against two of the 
Plenipotentiaries, viz. Buckingham and Arlington, who had been sent over into 
Holland; and expressing, withal, their great Umbrage taken at the prodigious 
Progress of the French Arms in the United Provinces; and warmly remonstrating 
the inevitable Danger attending England in their Ruin. King Charles from all 
this, and for want of the expected Supplies, found himself under a Necessity of 


clapping up a speedy Peace with Holland. 

This Peace leaving those youthful Spirits, that had by the late Naval War been 
rais’d into a generous Ferment, under a perfect Inactivity at Home; they found 
themselves, to avoid a Sort of Life that was their Aversion, oblig’d to look out 
for one more active, and more suitable to their vigorous Tempers Abroad. 

I must acknowledge my self one of that Number; and therefore in the Year 
1674,1 resolv’d to go into Flanders, in order to serve as Voluntier in the Army 
commanded by his Highness the Prince of Orange. I took my Passage 
accordingly at Dover for Calais, and so went by way of Dunkirk for Brussels. 

Arriving at which Place, I was inform’d that the Army of the Confederates lay 
encamp’d not far from Nivelle; and under the daily Expectation of an 
Engagement with the Enemy. This News made me press forward to the Service; 
for which Purpose I carry’d along with me proper Letters of Recommendation to 
Sir Walter Vane, who was at that time a Major-General. Upon further Enquiry I 
understood, that a Party of Horse, which was to guard some Waggons that were 
going to Count Montery’s Army, were to set out next Morning; so I got an Irish 
Priest to introduce me to the Commanding Officer, which he readily oblig’d me 
in; and they, as I wish’d them, arriv’d in the Camp next day. 

I had scarce been there an Hour, when happen’d one of the most extraordinary 
Accidents in Life. I observ’d in the East a strange dusty colour’d Cloud, of a 
pretty large Extent, riding, not before the Wind (for it was a perfect Calm) with 
such a precipitate Motion, that it was got over our Heads almost as soon as seen. 
When the Skirts of that Cloud began to cover our Camp, there suddenly arose 
such a terrible Hurricaine, or Whirlwind, that all the Tents were carry’d aloft 
with great Violence into the Air; and Soldiers’ Hats flew so high and thick, that 
my Fansy can resemble it to nothing better than those Flights of Rooks, which at 
Dusk of Evening, leaving the Fields, seek their roosting Places. Trees were torn 
up by the very Roots; and the Roofs of all the Barns, &c. belonging to the 
Prince’s Quarters, were blown quite away. This lasted for about half an Hour, 
until the Cloud was wholly past over us, when as suddenly ensued the same 
pacifik Calm as before the Cloud’s Approach. Its Course was seemingly directly 
West; and yet we were soon after inform’d, that the fine Dome of the great 
Church at Utrecht had greatly suffer’d by it the same Day. And, if I am not must 
mistaken, Sir William Temple, in his Memoirs, mentions somewhat of it, which 
he felt at Lillo, on his Return from the Prince of Orange’s Camp, where he had 
been a Day or two before. 

As soon after this, as I could get an Opportunity, I deliver’d, at his Quarters, 
my recommendatory Letters to Sir Walter Vane; who receiv’d me very kindly, 
telling me at the same time, that there were six or seven English Gentlemen, who 


had enter’d themselves Voluntiers in the Prince’s own Company of Guards: And 
added, that he would immediately recommend me to Count Solmes, their 
Colonel. He was not worse than his Word, and I was enter’d accordingly. Those 
six Gentlemen were as follows, Clavers, who since was better known by 
the Title of Lord Dundee; Mr. Collier, now Lord Portmore; Mr. Rooke, since 
Major-General; Mr. Hales, who lately died, and was for a long time Governor of 
Chelsea-Hospital; Mr. Venner, Son of that Venner remarkable for his being one 
of the Fifth-Monarchy Men; and Mr. Boyce. The four first rose to be very 
eminent; but Fortune is not to all alike favourable. 

In about a Week’s Time after, it was resolv’d in a Council of War, to march 
towards Binch, a small wall’d Town, about four Leagues from Nivelle; the better 
to cut off the Provisions from coming to the Prince of Condé’s Camp that Way. 

Accordingly, on the first Day of August, being Saturday, we began our March; 
and the English Voluntiers had the Favour of a Baggage Waggon appointed 
them. Count Souches, the Imperial General, with the Troops of that Nation, led 
the Van; the main Body was compos’d of Dutch, under the Prince of Orange. as 
Generalissimo; and the Spaniards, under Prince Vaudemont, with some 
Detachments, made the Rear Guard. 

As we were upon our March, I being among those Detachments which made 
up the Rear Guard, observ’d a great Party of the Enemy’s Horse upon an Ascent, 
which, I then imagin’d, as it after prov’d, to be the Prince of Condé taking a 
View of our Forces under March. There were many Defiles, which our Army 
must necessarily pass; through which that Prince politickly enough permitted the 
Imperial and Dutch Forces to pass unmolested. But when Prince Vaudemont, 
with the Spaniards, and our Detachments, thought to have done the like, the 
Prince of Condé fell on our Rear Guard; and, after a long and sharp Dispute, 
entirely routed ‘em; the Marquiss of Assentar, a Spanish Lieutenant-General, 
dying upon the spot. 

Had the Prince of Condé contented himself with this Share of good Fortune, 
his Victory had been uncontested: But being pushed forward by a vehement Heat 
of Temper (which he was noted for) and flush’d with this extraordinary Success, 
he resolv’d to force the whole Confederate Army to a Battle. In order to which, 
he immediately led his Forces between our Second Line, and our Line of 
Baggage; by which means the latter were entirely cut off; and were subjected to 
the Will of the Enemy, who fell directly to plunder; in which they were not a 
little assisted by the routed Spaniards themselves, who did not disdain at that 
time to share with the Enemy in the plundering of their Friends and Allies. 

The English Voluntiers had their Share of this ill Fortune with the rest; their 
Waggon appointed them being among those intercepted by the Enemy; and I, for 





my Part, lost every Thing but Life, which yet was saved almost as unaccountably 
as my Fellow-Soldiers had lost theirs. The Baggage, as I have said, being cut off, 
and at the Mercy of the Enemy, every one endeavour’d to escape through, or 
over the Hedges. And as in all Cases of like Confusion, one endeavours to save 
himself upon the Ruins of others: So here, he that found himself stopt by another 
in getting over the Cap of a Hedge, pull’d him back to make way for himself, 
and perhaps met with the same Fortune from a Third, to the Destruction of all. I 
was then in the Vigour of my Youth, and none of the least active, and perceiving 
how it had far’d with some before me, I clapt my left Leg upon the Shoulders of 
one who was thus contending with another, and with a Spring threw my self over 
both their Heads and the Hedge at the same time. By this Means I not only sav’d 
my Life (for they were all cut to Pieces that could not get over) but from an 
Eminence, which I soon after attain’d, I had an Opportunity of seeing, and 
making my Observations upon the remaining Part of that glorious Conflict. 

It was from that advantageous Situation, that I presently discover’d that the 
Imperialists, who led the Van, had now join’d the main Body. And, I confess, it 
was with an almost inexpressible Pleasure, that I beheld, about three a-Clock, 
with what intrepid Fury they fell upon the Enemy. In short, both Armies were 
universally engag’d, and with great Obstinacy disputed the Victory till Eleven at 
Night. At which Time the French, being pretty well surfeited, made their 
Retreat. Nevertheless, to secure it by a Stratagem, they left their lighted Matches 
hanging in the Hedges, and waving with the Air, to conceal it from the 
Confederate Army. 

About two Hours after, the Confederate Forces follow’d the Example of their 
Enemies, and drew off. And tho’ neither Army had much Reason to boast; yet as 
the Prince of Orange remained last in the Field; and die French had lost what 
they before had gain’d, the Glory of the Day fell to the Prince of Orange; who, 
altho’ but twenty-four Years of Age, had the Suffrage of Friend and Foe, of 
having play’d the Part of an old and experienc’d Officer. 

There were left that Day on the Field of Battle, by a general Computation, not 
less than eighteen Thousand Men on both Sides, over and above those, who died 
of their Wounds: The Loss being pretty equal, only the French carried off most 
Prisoners. Prince Waldeck was shot through the Arm, which I was near enough 
to be an Eye-witness of; And my much lamented Friend, Sir Walter Vane, was 
carried off dead. A Wound in the Arm was all the Mark of Honour, that I as yet 
could boast of, though our Cannon in the Defiles had slain many near me. 

The Prince of Condé (as we were next Day inform’d) lay all that Night under a 
Hedge, wrapp’d in his Cloke: And either from the Mortification of being 
disappointed in his Hopes of Victory; or from a Reflection of the Disservice, 


which is own natural over Heat of Temper had drawn upon him, was almost 
inconsolable many Days after. And thus ended the famous Battle of Seneff. 

But though common Vogue has given it the Name of a Battle, in my weak 
Opinion, it might rather deserve that of a confus’d Skirmish; all Things having 
been forcibly carried on without Regularity, or even Design enough to allow it 
any higher Denomination: For, as I have said before, notwithstanding I was 
advantagiously stationed for Observation, I found it very often impossible to 
distinguish one Party from another. And this was more remarkably evident on 
the Part of the Prince of Orange, whose Valour and Vigour having led him into 
the Middle of the Enemy, and being then sensible of his Error, by a peculiar 
Presence of Mind, gave the Word of Command in French, which he spoke 
perfectly well. But the French Soldiers, who took him for one of their own 
Generals, making Answer, that their Powder was all spent, it afforded Matter of 
Instruction to him to persist in his Attack; at the same Time, that it gave him a 
Lesson of Caution, to withdraw himself, as soon as he could, to his own Troops. 

However, the Day after the Prince of Orange thought proper to march to 
Quarignan, a Village within a League of Mons; where he remain’d some Days, 
till he could be supply’d from Brussells with those Necessaries which his Army 
stood in need of. 

From thence we march’d to Valenciennes, where we again encamp’d, till we 
could receive Things proper for a Siege. Upon the Arrival whereof, the Prince 
gave Orders to decamp, and march’d his Army with a Design to besiege Aeth. 
But having Intelligence on our March, that the Mareschal De Humiers had 
reinforc’d that Garrison, we march’d directly to Oudenard, and immediately 
invested it. 

This Siege was carried on with such Application and Success, that the 
Besiegers were in a few Days ready for a Storm; but the Prince of Condé 
prevented them, by coming up to its Relief. Upon which the Prince of Orange, 
pursuant to the Resolution of a Council of War the Night before, drew off his 
Forces in order to give him Battle; and to that purpose, after the laborious Work 
of filling up our Lines of Contravallation, that the Horse might pass more freely, 
we lay upon our Arms all Night. Next Moming we expected the Imperial 
General, Count Souches, to join us; but instead of that, he sent back some very 
frivolous Excuses, of the Inconveniency of the Ground for a Battle; and after 
that, instead of joining the Prince, marched off quite another way; the Prince of 
Orange, with the Dutch and Spanish Troops, marched directly for Ghent; 
exclaiming publickly against the Chicanery of Souches, and openly declaring, 
That he had been advertis’d of a Conference between a French Capuchin and 
that General, the Night before. Certain it is, that that General lay under the 


Displeasure of his Master, the Emperor, for that Piece of Management; and the 
Count de Sporck was immediately appointed General in his Place. 

The Prince of Orange was hereupon leaving the Army in great Disgust, till 
prevail’d upon by the Count de Montery, for the general Safety, to recede from 
that Resolution. However, seeing no likelihood of any Thing further to be done, 
while Souches was in Command, he resolv’d upon a Post of more Action, 
though more dangerous; wherefore ordering ten Thousand Men to march before, 
he himself soon after foliow’d to the Siege of Grave. 

The Grave, a strong Place, and of the first Moment to the Hollanders, had 
been block’d up by the Dutch Forces all the Summer; the Prince of Orange 
therefore leaving the main Army under Prince Waldeck at Ghent, follow’d the 
Detachment he had made for the Siege of that important Place, resolving to 
purchase it at any Rate. On his Arrival before it, Things began to find new 
Motion; and as they were carried on with the utmost Application and Fury, the 
Besieged found themselves, in a little Time, oblig’d to change their haughty 
Summer Note for one more suitable to the Season. 

The Prince, from his first coming, having kept those within hotly ply’d with 
Ball, both from Cannon and Mortars, Monsieur Chamilly, the Governor, after a 
few Days, being weary of such warm Work, desired to capitulate; upon which 
Hostages were exchanged, and Articles agreed on next Morning. Pursuant to 
which, the Garrison march’d out with Drums beating and Colours flying, two 
Days after, and were conducted to Charleroy. 

By the taking this Place, which made the Prince of Orange the more earnest 
upon it, the French were wholly expell’d their last Year’s astonishing Conquests 
in Holland. And yet there was another Consideration, that render’d the Surrender 
of it much more considerable. For the French being sensible of the great 
Strength of this Place, had there deposited all their Cannon and Ammunition, 
taken from their other Conquests in Holland, which they never were able to 
remove or carry off, with tolerable Prospect of Safety, after that Prince’s Army 
first took the Field. 

The Enemy being march’d out, the Prince enter’d the Town, and immediately 
order’d public Thanksgivings for its happy Reduction. Then having appointed a 
Governor, and left a sufficient Garrison, he put an End to that Campaign, and 
return’d to the Hague, where he had not been long before he fell ill of the Small 
Pox. The Consternation this threw the whole Country into, is not to be express’ d; 
Any one that had seen it would have thought, that the French had made another 
Inundation greater than the former. But when the Danger was over, their Joy and 
Satisfaction, for his Recovery, was equally beyond Expression. 

The Year 1675 yielded very little remarkable in our Army. Limburgh was 


besieged by the French, under the Command of the Duke of Enguien, which the 
Prince of Orange having Intelligence of, immediately decamp’d from his fine 
Camp at Bethlem, near Louvain, in order to raise the Siege. But as we were on a 
full March for that purpose, and had already reach’d Ruremond, Word was 
brought, that the Place had surrender’d the Day before. Upon which Advice, the 
Prince, after a short Halt, made his little Army (for it consisted not of more than 
thirty Thousand Men) march back to Brabant. Nothing of moment, after this, 
occurr’d all that Campaign. 

In the Year 1676, the Prince of Orange having, in concert with the Spaniards, 
resolv’d upon the important Siege of Maestrich (the only Town in the Dutch 
Provinces, then remaining in the Hands of the French) it was accordingly 
invested about the middle of June, with an Army of twenty Thousand Men, 
under the Command of his Highness Prince Waldeck, with the grand Army 
covering the Siege. It was some Time before the heavy Cannon, which we 
expected up the Maes, from Holland, arrived; which gave Occasion to a Piece of 
Raillery of Monsieur Calvo, the Governor, which was as handsomely repartec’d. 
That Governor, by a Messenger, intimating his Sorrow to find, we had pawn’d 
our Cannon for Ammunition Bread. Answer was made, That in a few Days we 
hoped to give him a Taste of the Loaves, which he should find would be sent 
him into the Town in extraordinary plenty. I remember another Piece of Raillery, 
which pass’d some Days after between the Rhingrave and the same Calvo. The 
former sending Word, that he hoped within three Weeks to salute that 
Governor’s Mistress within the Place. Calvo reply’d, He’d give him leave to kiss 
her all over, if he kiss’d her any where in three Months. 

But our long expected Artillery being at last arriv’d, all this Jest and 
Merriment was soon converted into earnest. Our Trenches were immediately 
open’d towards the Dauphin Bastion, against which were planted many Cannon, 
in order to make a Breach; my self as a Probationer being twice put upon the 
forlorn Hope to facilitate that difficult Piece of Service. Nor was it long before 
such a Breach was effected, as was esteem’d practicable, and therefore very soon 
after it was ordered to be attack’d. 

The Disposition for the Attack was thus ordered; two Serjeants with twenty 
Grenadiers, a Captain with fifty Men, my self one of the Number; then a Party 
carrying Wool Sacks, and after them two Captains with one Hundred Men more; 
the Soldiers in the Trenches to be ready to sustain them, as Occasion should 
require. 

The Signal being given, we left our Trenches accordingly, having about one 
Hundred Yards to run, before we could reach the Breach, which we mounted 
with some Difficulty and Loss; all our Batteries firing at the same instant to keep 


our Action in countenance, and favour our Design. When we were in Possession 
of the Bastion, the Enemy fir’d most furiously upon us with their small Cannon 
through a thin brick Wall, by which, and their hand Grenadoes, we lost more 
Men than we did in the Attack it self. 

But well had it been had our ill Fortune stopp’d there; for as if Disaster must 
needs be the Concomitant of Success, we soon lost what we had thus gotten, by 
a small, but very odd Accident. Not being furnished with such Scoopes as our 
Enemies made use of, in tossing their hand Grenadoes some distance off, one of 
our own Soldiers aiming to throw one over the Wall into the Counterscarp 
among the Enemy, it so happen’d that he unfortunately miss’d his Aim, and the 
Grenade fell down again on our side the Wall, very near the Person who fir’d it. 
He starting back to save himself, and some others who saw it fall, doing the like, 
those who knew nothing of the Matter fell into a sudden Confusion, and 
imagining some greater danger than there really was, every body was struck with 
a panick Fear, and endeavour’d to be the first who should quit the Bastion, and 
secure himself by a real Shame from an imaginary Evil. Thus was a Bastion, that 
had been gloriously gain’d, inadvertently deserted; and that too, with the Loss of 
almost as many Men in the Retreat, as had been slain in the Onset, and the 
Enemy most triumphantly again took Possession of it. 

Among the Slain on our Side in this Action, was an Ensign of Sir John 
Fenwick’s Regiment; and as an Approbation of my Services his Commission 
was bestowed upon me. 

A few Days after it was resolv’d again to storm that Bastion, as before; out of 
three English, and one Scotch Regiment, then in the Camp, a Detachment was 
selected for a fresh Attack. Those Regiments were under the Command of Sir 
John Fenwick (who was afterwards beheaded) Colonel Ralph Widdrington, and 
Colonel Ashley, of the English; and Sir Alexander Collier, Father of the present 
Lord Portmore, of the Scotch. Out of every of these four Regiments, as before, 
were detach’d a Captain, a Lieutenant, and an Ensign, with fifty Men: Captain 
Anthony Bamwell, of Sir John Fenwick’s Regiment, who was now my Captain, 
commanding that Attack. 

At break of Day the Attack was begun with great Resolution; and though 
vigorously maintain’d, was attended with the desir’d Success. The Bastion was 
again taken, and in it the commanding Officer, who in Service to himself, more 
than to us, told us, that the Center of the Bastion would soon be blown up being 
to his Knowledge undermin’d for that purpose. But this Secret prov’d of no other 
use, than to make us, by way of Precaution, to keep as much as we could upon 
the Rampart. In this Attack Captain Barnwell lost his Life; and it happened my 
new Commission was wetted (not, as too frequently is the Custom, with a 


Debauch) but with a Bullet through my Hand, and the Breach of my Collar Bone 
with the Stroke of a Halberd. 

After about half an hour’s Possession of the Bastion, the Mine under it, of 
which the French Officer gave us warning, was sprung; the Enemy at the same 
Time making a furious Sally upon us. The Mine did a little, though the less, 
Execution, for being discovered; but the Sally no way answer’d their End, for we 
beat them back, and immediately fix’d our Lodgment; which we maintain’d 
during the Time of the Siege. But to our double Surprize, a few Days after they 
fir’d another Mine under, or aside, the former, in which they had plac’d a 
quantity of Grenadoes, which did much more Execution than the other: 
Notwithstanding all which, a Battery of Guns was presently erected upon that 
Bastion, which very considerably annoy’d the Enemy. 

The Breach for a general Storm was now render’d almost practicable; yet 
before that could be advisably attempted, there was a strong Horn-work to be 
taken. Upon this Exploit the Dutch Troops only were to signalize themselves; 
and they answered the Confidence repos’d in them; for though they were twice 
repuls’d, at the third Onset they were more successful, and took Possession; 
which they likewise kept to the Raising of the Siege. 

There was a Stratagem lay’d at this Time, which in its own Merit one would 
have thought should not have fail’d of a good Effect; but to shew the Vanity of 
the highest human Wisdom it miscarry’d. On the other side of the Maes, 
opposite to Maestrich, lies the strong Fortress of Wyck, to which it is join’d by a 
stone Bridge of six fair Arches. The design was, by a false Attack on that regular 
Fortification to draw the Strength of the Garrison to its Defence, which was but 
very natural to imagine would be the Consequence. Ready to attend that well 
concerted false Attack, a large flat bottom’d Boat, properly furnish’d with 
Barrels of Gun-Powder, and other Necessaries, was to fall down under one of the 
middle Arches, and when fix’d there, by firing the Powder to have blown up the 
Bridge, and by that means to have prevented the Return of the Garrison to 
oppose a real Attack at that instant of Time to be made upon the Town of 
Maestrich by the whole Army. 

The false Attack on Wyck was accordingly made, which, as propos’d, drew the 
Main of the Garrison of Maestrich to its Defence, and the Boat so furnish’d fell 
down the River as projected, but unfortunately, before it could reach the Arch, 
from the Darkness of the Night, running upon a Shoal, it could not be got off; for 
which Reason the Men in the Boat were glad to make a hasty Escape for fear of 
being discovered; as the Boat was, next Morning; and the whole Design laid 
open. 

This Stratagem thus miscarrying, all Things were immediately got ready for a 


general Storm, at the main Breach in the Town; and the rather, because the 
Prince of Orange had receiv’d incontestable Intelligence, That Duke Schomberg, 
at the Head of the French Army, was in full march to relieve the Place. But 
before every Thing could be rightly got ready for the intended Storm (though 
some there were who pretended to say, that a Dispute rais’d by the Spaniards 
with the Dutch, about the Propriety of the Town, when taken, was the Cause of 
that Delay) we heard at some distance several Guns fir’d as Signals of Relief; 
upon which we precipitately, and, as most imagin’d, shamefully drew off from 
before the Place, and join’d the grand Army under Prince Waldeck. But it was 
Matter of yet greater Surprize to most on the Spot, that when the Armies were so 
joyn’d, we did not stay to offer the Enemy Battle. The well known Courage of 
the Prince, then Generalissimo, was so far from solving this Riddle, that it rather 
puzzled all who thought of it; however, the prevailing Opinion was, that it was 
occasion’d by some great Misunderstanding between the Spaniards and the 
Dutch. And Experience will evince, that this was not the only Disappointment of 
that Nature, occasion’d by imperfect Understandings. 

Besides the Number of common Soldiers slain in this Attack, which was not 
inconsiderable, we lost here the brave Rhingrave, a Person much lamented on 
account of his many other excellent Qualifications, as well as that of a General. 
Colonel Ralph Widdrington, and Colonel Doleman (who had not enjoy’d 
Widdrington’s Commission above a Fortnight). Captain Douglas, Captain 
Barnwell, and Captain Lee, were of the Slain among the English; who, indeed, 
had born the whole brunt of the Attack upon the Dauphin’s Bastion. 

I remember the Prince of Orange, during the Siege, receiv’d a Shot through 
his Arm; which giving an immediate Alarm to the Troops under his Command, 
he took his Hat off his Head with the wounded Arm, and smiling, wav’d it, to 
shew them there was no danger. Thus, after the most gallant Defence against the 
most couragious Onsets, ended the Siege of Maestrich; and with it all that was 
material that Campaign. 

Early in the Spring, in the Year 1677, the French Army, under the Duke of 
Orleans, besieged at once, both Cambray and Saint Omers. This last the Prince 
of Orange seem’d very intent and resolute to relieve. In order to which, well 
knowing by sad Experience, it would be to little purpose to wait the majestick 
Motions of the Spaniards, that Prince got together what Forces he could, all in 
Dutch Pay, and marching forward with all speed, resolv’d, even at the Hazard of 
a Battle, to attempt the Raising the Siege. Upon his appearing the Duke of 
Orleans, to whose particular Conduct the Care of that Siege was committed, 
drew off from before the Place, leaving scarce enough of his Men to defend the 
Trenches. The Prince was under the Necessity of marching his Forces over a 


Morass; and the Duke, well knowing it, took care to attack him near Mont 
Cassel, before half his littke Army were got over. The Dispute was very sharp, 
but the Prince being much out number’d, and his Troops not able, by the 
Straitness of the Passage, to engage all at once, was oblig’d at last to retreat, 
which he did in pretty good Order. I remember the Dutch Troops did not all alike 
do their Duty; and the Prince seeing one of the Officers on his fullest speed, 
call’d to him over and over to halt; which the Officer in too must haste to obey, 
the Prince gave him a Slash over the Face, saying, By this Mark I shall know you 
another Time. Soon after this Retreat of the Prince, Saint Omers was 
surrender’ d. 

Upon this Retreat the Prince marching back, lay for some time among the 
Boors, who from the good Discipline, which he took care to make his Troops 
observe, did not give us their customary boorish Reception. And yet as secure as 
we might think our selves, I met with a little Passage that confirm’d in me the 
Notions, which the generality as well as I, had imbib’d of the private Barbarity 
of those People, whenever an Opportunity falls in their Way. I was stroling at a 
Distance from my Quarters, all alone, when I found my self near one of their 
Houses; into which, the Doors being open, I ventur’d to enter. I saw no body 
when I came in, though the House was, for that Sort of People, well enough 
furnish’d, and in pretty decent Order. I call’d, but no body answering, I had the 
Curiosity to advance a little farther, when, at the Mouth of the Oven, which had 
not yet wholly lost its Heat, I spy’d the Corpse of a Man so bloated, swoln and 
parch’d, as left me little room to doubt, that the Oven had been the Scene of his 
Destiny. I confess the Sight struck me with Horror; and as much Courage and 
Security as I enter’d with, I withdrew in haste, and with quite different 
Sentiments, and could not fansy my self out of Danger till I had reach’d our 
Camp. A wise Man should not frame an Accusation on Conjectures; but, on 
Inquiry, I was soon made sensible, that such barbarous Usage is too common 
among those People; especially if they meet with a Straggler, of what Nation 
soever. 

This made me not very sorry when we decamp’d, and we soon after receiv’d 
Orders to march and invest Charleroy; before which Place we stay’d somewhat 
above a Week, and then drew off. I remember very well, that I was not the only 
Person then in the Camp that was at a Loss to dive into the Reason of this 
Investiture and Decampment: But since I at that time, among the Politicians of 
the Army, never heard a good one, I shall not venture to offer my Sentiments at 
so great a Distance. 

We, after this march’d towards Mons; and, in our March, pass’d over the very 
Grounds on which the Battle of Seneff had been fought three Years before. It 


was with no little Pleasure, that I re-survey’d a Place, that had once been of so 
much Danger to me; and where my Memory and Fansy now repeated back all 
those Observations I had then made under some unavoidable Confusion. Young 
as I was, both in Years and Experience, from my own Reflections, and the 
Sentiments of others, after the Fight was over, methought I saw visibly before 
me the well order’d Disposition of the Prince of Condé; the inexpressible 
Difficulties which the Prince of Orange had to encounter with; while at the same 
Moment I could not omit to repay my Debt to the Memory of my first Patron, Sir 
Walter Vane, who there loosing his Life, left me a solitary Wanderer to the wide 
World of Fortune. 

But these Thoughts soon gave place to new Objects, which every Hour 
presented themselves in our continu’d March to Enghien, a Place famous for the 
finest Gardens in all Flanders, near which we encamp’d, on the very same 
Ground which the French chose some Years after at the Battle of Steenkirk: of 
which I shall speak in its proper Place. Here the Prince of Orange left our Army, 
as we afterwards found, to pass into England; where he marry’d the Princess 
Mary, Daughter of the Duke of York. And after his Departure, that Campaign 
ended without any thing further material. 

Now began the Year 1678, famous for the Peace, and no less remarkable for 
an Action previous to it, which has not fail’d to employ the Talents of Men, 
variously, as they stood affected. Our Army, under the Prince of Orange, lay 
encamp’d at Soignies, where it was whisper’d that the Peace was concluded. 
Notwithstanding which, two Days after, being Sunday the 17th Day of August, 
the Army was drawn out, as most others as well as my self apprehended, in order 
to feux de Joye; but in lieu of that, we found our March order’d towards St. 
Dennis, where the Duke of Luxembourg lay, as he imagin’d, safe in inaccessible 
Entrenchments. 

About three of the Clock our Army arriv’d there, when we receiv’d Orders to 
make the Attack. It began with a most vigorous Spirit, that promis’d no less than 
the Success which ensu’d. The three English and three Scotch Regiments, under 
the Command of the ever renown’d Earl of Ossory, together with the Prince of 
Orange’s Guards, made their Attack at a Place call’d the Chateau; where the 
French took their Refuge among a Parcel of Hop-Poles; but their Resource was 
as weak as their Defence; and they were soon beaten out with a very great 
Slaughter. 

It was here that a French Officer having his Pistol directed at the Breast of the 
Prince, Monsieur D’Auverquerque interpos’d, and shot the Officer dead upon the 
Spot. 

The Fight lasted from three in the Afternoon till Nine at Night; when growing 


dark, the Duke of Luxembourg forsook his Entrenchments, into which we 
march’d next Morning. And to see the sudden Change of Things! that very Spot 
of Ground, where nothing but Fire and Fury appear’d the Day before, the yest 
saw solac’d with the Proclamation of a Peace. 

About an Hour before the Attack began, the Duke of Monmouth arriv’d in the 
Army, being kindly receiv’d by the Prince of Orange, bravely fighting by his 
Side, all that Day. The Woods and the Unevenness of the Ground, render’d the 
Cavalry almost useless; yet I saw a Standard, among some others, which was 
taken from the Enemy, being richly embroidered with Gold and Silver, bearing 
the Sun in the Zodiack, with these haughty Words, Nihil obstabit eunte. On the 
News of this unexpected Victory, the States of Holland sent to congratulate the 
Prince; and to testify how much they valued his Preservation, they presented 
Monsieur D’Auverquerque, who had so bravely rescued him, with a Sword, 
whose Handle was of massy Gold set with Diamonds. I forgot to mention that 
this Gentleman receiv’d a Shot on his Head at the Battle of Seneff; and truly in 
all Actions, which were many, he nobly distinguished himself by his Bravery. 
He was Father of this present Earl of Grantham. 

The Names of the English Officers which I knew to be killed in this Action. 

Lieut. Col. Archer, Capt. Pemfield, 

Capt. Charleton, Lieut. Charleton, 

Capt. Richardson, Lieut. Barton, 

Capt. Fisher, Ensign Colville. 

With several others, whose Names I have forgot. 

Lieut. Col. Babington, who began the Attack, by beating the French out of the 
Hop Garden, was taken Prisoner. Col. Hales, who was a long time Governor of 
Chelsea College, being then a Captain, received a Shot on his Leg, of which he 
went lame to his dying Day. 

The War thus ended by the Peace of Nimeugen, The Regiment in which I 
serv’d, was appointed to be in Garrison at the Grave. We lay there near four 
Years, our Soldiers being mostly employ’d about the Fortifications. It was here, 
and by that Means, that I imbib’d the Rudiments of Fortification, and the 
practick Part of an Enginier, which in my more advanc’d Years was of no small 
Service to me. 

Nevertheless, in the Year 1684, our Regiment receiv’d Orders to march to 
Haren, near Brussels, where, with other Forces, we encamp’d, till we heard that 
Luxemburg, invaded by the French, in a Time of the profoundest Peace, had 
surrender’d to them. Then we decamp’d, and march’d to Mechlin; where we lay 
in the Field till near November. Not that there was any War proclaim’d; but as 
not knowing, whether those who had committed such Acts of Hostility in time of 


Peace might not take it in their Heads to proceed yet further. In November we 
march’d into that Town, where Count Nivelle was Governor: The Marquiss de 
Grana, at the same time, governing the Netherlands in the Jurisdiction of Spain. 

Nothing of any Moment happen’d after this, till the Death of King Charles II. 
The Summer after which, the three English and three Scotch Regiments receiv’d 
Orders to pass over into England, upon the Occasion of Monmouth’s Rebellion; 
where, upon our Arrival, we receiv’d Orders to encamp on Hounslow-Heath. But 
that Rebellion being soon stifled, and King James having no farther Need of us, 
those Regiments were order’d to return again to Holland, into the proper Service 
of those who paid them. 

Tho’ I am no stiff Adherer to the Doctrine of Predestination, yet to the full 
Assurance of a Providence I never could fail to adhere. Thence came it, that my 
natural Desire to serve my own native Country prevail’d upon me to quit the 
Service of another, though its Neighbour and Allie. Events are not always to 
direct the Judgment; and therefore whether I did best in following those fondling 
Dictates of Nature, I shall neither question nor determine. 

However, it was not long after my Arrival in England before I had a 
Commission given me by King James, to be a Lieutenant in a new rais’d 
Regiment under the Command of Colonel Tufton, Brother to the Earl of Thanet. 
Under this Commission I sojourn’d out two peaceable Campaigns on Hounslow- 
Heath; where I was an Eye-Witness of one mock Siege of Buda: After which our 
Regiment was order’d to Berwick, where I remained till the Revolution. 

King James having abdicated the Throne, and the Prince of Orange accepting 
the Administration, all Commissions were order’d to be renew’d in his Name. 
The Officers of our Regiment, as well as others, severally took out theirs 
accordingly, a very few excepted, of which Number was our Colonel; who 
refusing a Compliance, his Commission was given to Sir James Lesley. 

The Prince of Orange presently after was declar’d and proclaim’d King, and 
his Princess Queen, with a conjunctive Power. Upon which our Regiment was 
order’d into Scotland, where Affairs appear’d under a Face of Disquietude. We 
had our Quarters at Leith, till the Time the Castle of Edinburgh, then under the 
Command of the Duke of Gordon, had surrender’d. After which, pursuant to 
fresh Orders, we march’d to Inverness, a Place of no great Strength, and as little 
Beauty; though yet I think I may say, without the least Danger of an Hyperbole, 
that it is as pleasant as most Places in that Country. Here we lay two long 
Winters, perpetually harrass’d upon Parties, and hunting of somewhat wilder 
than their wildest Game, namely, the Highlanders, who were, if not as nimble 
footed, yet fully as hard to be found. 

But General Mackay having receiv’d Orders to build a Fort at Inverlochy, our 


Regiment, among others, was commanded to that Service. The two Regiments 
appointed on the same Duty, with some few Dragoons, were already on their 
March, which having join’d, we march’d together through Louquebar. This sure 
is the wildest Country in the Highlands, if not in the World. I did not see one 
House in all our March; and their Oeconomy, if I may call it such, is much the 
same with that of the Arabs or Tartars. Hutts, or Cabins of Trees and Trash, are 
their Places of Habitation; in which they dwell, till their half-horn’d Cattle have 
devour’d the Grass, and then remove, staying no where longer than that 
Convenience invites them. 

In this March, or rather, if you please, most dismal Peregrination, we could be 
very rarely go two on a Breast; and oftner, like Geeze in a String, one after 
another. So that our very little Army had sometimes, or rather most commonly, 
an Extent of many Miles; our Enemy, the Highlanders, firing down upon us 
from their Summits all the Way. Nor was it possible for our Men, or very rarely 
at least, to return their Favours with any Prospect of Success; for as they pop’d 
upon us always on a sudden, they never stay’d long enough to allow any of our 
Soldiers a Mark; or even time enough to fire: And for our Men to march, or 
climb up those Mountains, which to them were natural Champion, would have 
been as dangerous as it seem’d to us impracticable. Nevertheless, under all these 
disheartning Disadvantages, we arriv’d at Inverlochy, and there perform’d the 
Task appointed, building a Fort on the same Spot where Cromwell had rais’d one 
before. And which was not a little remarkable, we had with us one Hill, a 
Colonel, who had been Governor in Oliver’s Time, and who was now again 
appointed Governor by General Mackay. Thus the Work on which we were sent 
being effected, we march’d back again by the Way of Gillycrancky, where that 
memorable Battle under Dundee had been fought the Year before. 

Some time after, Sir Thomas Levingston, afterwards Earl of Tiviot, having 
receiv’d Intelligence that the Highlanders intended to fall down into the lower 
Countries, in a considerable Body, got together a Party of about five Hundred 
(the Dragoons, call’d the Scotch Greys, inclusive) with which he resolv’d, if 
possible, to give them a Meeting. We left Inverness the last Day of April, and 
encamp’d near a little Town call’d Forrest, the Place where, as Tradition still 
confidently avers, the Witches met Mackbeth, and greeted him with their 
diabolical Auspices. But this Story is so naturally display’d in a Play of the 
immortal Shakespear, that I need not descend here to any farther Particulars. 

Here Sir Thomas receiv’d Intelligence, that the Highlanders design’d to 
encamp upon the Spey, near the Laird of Grant’s Castle. Whereupon we began 
our March about Noon; and the next Day, about the Break thereof, we came to 
that River, where we soon discover’d the Highlanders by their Fires. Sir Thomas 


immediately, on Sight of it, issued his Orders for our fording the River, and 
falling upon them as soon after as possible. Both were accordingly perform’d, 
and with so good Order, Secrecy and Success, that Cannon and Balfour, their 
Commanders, were obliged to make their Escape naked. 

They were about one Thousand in Number, of which were kill’d about three 
Hundred; we pursued them, till they got up Crowdale-Hill, where we lost them 
in a Fog. And, indeed so high is that Hill, that they, who perfectly knew it, 
assured me that it never is without a little dark Fog hanging over it. And to me, 
at that Instant of Time, they seem’d rather to be People receiv’d up into Clouds, 
than flying from an Enemy. 

Near this there was an old Castle, call’d Lethendy, into which about Fifty of 
them made their Retreat, most of them Gentlemen, resolving there to defend 
themselves to the last. Sir Thomas sent a Messenger to them, with an Offer of 
Mercy, if they would surrender: But they refus’d the profer’d Quarter, and fir’d 
upon our Men, killing two of our Grenadiers, and wounding another. During my 
Quarters at the Grave, having learnt to throw a Grenado, I took three or four in a 
Bag, and crept down by the Side of a Ditch, or Dyke, to an old thatch’d House 
near the Castle, imagining, on my mounting the same, I might be near enough to 
throw them, so as to do execution. I found all Things answer my Expectation; 
and the Castle wanting a Cover, I threw in a Grenado, which put the Enemy 
immediately into Confusion. The Second had not so good Success, falling short, 
and the Third burst as soon as it was well out of my Hand, though without 
Damage to my self. But throwing the Fourth in at a Window, it so increas’d the 
Confusion, which the first had put them into, that they immediately call’d out to 
me, upon their Parole of Safety, to come to them. 

Accordingly I went up to the Door, which they had barricaded, and made up 
with great Stones; when they told me they were ready to surrender upon 
Condition of obtaining Mercy. I return’d to Sir Thomas; and telling him what I 
had done, and the Consequence of it, and the Message they had desir’d me to 
deliver (a great many of the Highland Gentlemen, not of this Party, being with 
him) Sir Thomas, in a high Voice, and broad Scotch, best to be heard and 
understood, order’d me back to tell ‘em, He would cut them all to Pieces, for 
their Murder of two of his Grenadiers, after his Proffer of Quarter. 

I was returning full of these melancholy Tidings, when Sir Thomas, advancing 
after me a little Distance from the rest of the Company; Hark ye, Sir, says he, I 
believe there may be among ‘em some of our old Acquaintance (for we had 
serv’d together in the Service of the States in Flanders) therefore tell them they 
shall have good Quarter. I very willingly carry’d back a Message to much 
chang’d to my Mind; and upon delivering of it, without the least Hesitation, they 


threw down the Barricado, open’d the Door, and out came one Brody, who, as he 
then told me, had had a Piece of his Nose taken off by one of my Grenadoes. I 
carry’d him to Sir Thomas, who confirming my Message, they all came out, and 
surrendered themselves Prisoners. This happen’d on May Day in the Morning; 
for which Reason we return’d to Inverness with our Prisoners, and Boughs in our 
Hats; and the Highlanders never held up their Heads so high after this Defeat. 

Upon this Success Sir Thomas wrote to Court, giving a full Account of the 
whole Action. In which being pleas’d to make mention of my Behaviour, with 
some Particularities, I had soon after a Commission order’d me for a Company 
in the Regiment under the Command of Brigadier Tiffin. 

My Commission being made out, sign’d, and sent to me, I repair’d 
immediately to Portsmouth, where the Regiment lay in Garrison. A few Days 
after I had been there, Admiral Russel arriv’d with the Fleet, and anchor’d at St. 
Hellen’s, where he remain’d about a Week. On the 18th of May the whole Fleet 
set Sail; and it being my Turn the same Day to mount the Main Guard, I was 
going the Rounds very early, when I heard great shooting at Sea. I went directly 
to acquaint the Governor, and told him my Sentiments, that the two contending 
Fleets were actually engag’d, which indeed prov’d true; for that very Night a 
Pinnace, which came from our Fleet, brought News that Admiral Russel had 
engag’d the French Admiral Turvile; and, after a long and sharp Dispute, was 
making after them to their own Coasts. 

The next Day, towards Evening, several other Expresses arriv’d, one after 
another, all agreeing in the Defeat of the French Fleet, and in the Particulars of 
the burning their Rising Sun, together with many other of their Men of War, at la 
Hogue. All which Expresses were immediately forwarded to Court by Mr. 
Gibson, our Governor. 

About two Months after this, our Regiment, among many others, was, 
according to Order, shipp’d off on a Secret Expedition, under the Command of 
the Duke of Leinster, no Man knowing to what Place we were going, or on what 
Design; no, not the Commander himself. However, when we were out at Sea, the 
General, according to Instructions, opening his Commission, we were soon put 
out of our Suspence, and inform’d, that our Orders were to attack Dunkirk. But 
what was so grand a Secret to those concern’d in the Expedition, having been 
intrusted to a Female Politician on Land, it was soon discover’d to the Enemy; 
for which Reason our Orders were countermanded, before we reach’d the Place 
of Action, and our Forces receiv’d Directions to land at Ostend. 

Soon after this happen’d that memorable Battle at Steenkirk, which as very 
few at that Time could dive into the Reason of, and mistaken Accounts of it have 
pass’d for authentick, I will mention somewhat more particularly: The 


Undertaking was bold; and, as many thought, bolder than was consistent with the 
Character of the wise Undertaker. Nevertheless, the French having taken 
Namure; and, as the Malecontents alledg’d, in the very Sight of a superior Army; 
and nothing having been done by Land of any moment, Things were blown into 
such a dangerous Fermentation, by a malicious and lying Spirit, that King 
William found himself under a Necessity of attempting something that might 
appease the Murmurs of the People. He knew very well, though spoke in the 
Senate, that it was not true, that his Forces at the Siege of Namure exceeded 
those of the Enemy; no Man could be more afflicted than he at the overflowing 
of the Mehaigne, from the continual Rains, which obstructed the Relief he had 
designed for that important Place; yet since his Maligners made an ill Use of 
these false Topicks, to insinuate that he had no Mind to put an End to the War, 
he was resolv’d to evince the contrary, by shewing them that he was not afraid to 
venture his Life for the better obtaining what was so much desired. 

To that Purpose, receiving Intelligence that the Duke of Luxemburg lay 
strongly encamp’d at Steenkirk, near Enghien (tho’ he was sensible he must pass 
through many Defiles to engage him; and that the many Thickets between the 
two Armies would frequently afford him new Difficulties) he resolv’d there to 
attack him. Our Troops at first were forc’d to hew out their Passage for the 
Horse; and there was no one difficulty that his Imagination had drawn that was 
lessen’d by Experience; and yet so prosperous were his Arms at the Beginning, 
that our Troops had made themselves Masters of several Pieces of the Enemy’s 
Cannon. But the farther he advanc’d, the Ground growing straiter, so strait as not 
to admit his Army’s being drawn up in Battalia, the Troops behind could not 
give timely Succour to those engag’d, and the Cannon we had taken was forcibly 
left behind in order to make a good Retreat. The French had lost all their 
Courage in the Onset; for though they had too fair an Opportunity, they did not 
think fit to pursue it; or, at least, did it very languidly. However, the 
Malecontents at Home, I remember, grew very well pleas’d after this; for so long 
as they had but a Battle for their Money, like true Englishmen, lost or won, they 
were contented. 

Several Causes, I remember, were assign’d for this Miscarriage, as they call’d 
it; Some there were who were willing to lay it upon the Dutch; and alledge a 
Saying of one of their Generals, who receiving Orders to relieve some English 
and Scotch that were over-power’d, was heard to say, Dam ‘em, since they love 
Fighting let ‘em have their Bellies full. But I should rather impute the 
Disappointment to the great Loss of so many of our bravest Officers at the very 
first Onset. General Mackay, Colonel Lanier, the Earl of Angus, with both his 
Field-Officers, Sir Robert Douglas, Colonel Hodges, and many others falling, it 


was enough to put a very considerable Army into Confusion. I remember one 
particular Action of Sir Robert Douglas, that I should think my self to blame 
should I omit: Seeing his Colours on the other Side the Hedge, in the Hands of 
the Enemy, he leap’d over, slew the Officer that had them, and then threw them 
over the Hedge to his Company; redeeming his Colours at the Expense of his 
Life. Thus the Scotch Commander improv’d upon the Roman General; for the 
brave Posthumius cast his Standard in the Middle of the Enemy for his Soldiers 
to retrieve, but Douglas retriev’d his from the Middle of the Enemy, without any 
Assistance, and cast it back to his Soldiers to retain, after he had so bravely 
rescued it out of the Hands of the Enemy. 

From hence our Regiment receiv’d Orders to march to Dixmuyd, where we lay 
some time employ’d in fortifying that Place. While we were there, I had one 
Morning stedfastly fix’d my Eyes upon some Ducks, that were swimming in a 
large Water before me; when all on a sudden, in the Midst of a perfect Calm, I 
observ’d such a strange and strong Agitation in the Waters, that prodigiously 
surpriz’d me. I was at the same Moment seiz’d with such a Giddiness in my 
Head, that, for a Minute or two, I was scarce sensible, and had much a-do to 
keep on my Legs. I had never felt any thing of an Earthquake before, which, as I 
soon after understood from others, this was; and it left, indeed, very apparent 
Marks of its Force in a great Rent in the Body of the great Church, which 
remains to this Day. 

Having brought the intended Fortifications into some tolerable Order, we 
receiv’d a Command out of hand to reimbarque for England. And, upon our 
Landing, Directions met us to march for Ipswich, where we had our Quarters all 
that Winter. From thence we were order’d up to London, to do Duty in the 
Tower. I had not been there long, before an Accident happen’d, as little to be 
accounted for, without a divine Providence, as some would make that 
Providence to be, that only can account for it. 

There was at that Time, as I was assur’d by my Lord Lucas, Constable of it, 
upwards of twenty Thousand Barrels of Gun-powder, in that they call the White- 
Tower, when all at once the middle Flooring did not only give way, or shrink, 
but fell flat down upon other Barrels of Powder, together with many of the same 
combustible Matter which had been placed upon it. It was a Providence 
strangely neglected at that Time, and hardly thought of since; But let any 
considerate Man consult the Consequences, if it had taken fire; perhaps to the 
Destruction of the whole City, or, at least, as far as the Bridge and Parts 
adjacent. Let his Thoughts proceed to examine, why, or how, in that precipitate 
Fall, not one Nail, nor one Piece of Iron, in that large Fabrick, should afford one 
little Spark to enflame that Mass of sulphurous Matter it was loaded with; and if 


he is at a loss to find a Providence, I fear his Friends will be more at a loss to 
find his Understanding. But the Battle of Landen happening while our Regiment 
was here on Duty, we were soon remov’d to our Satisfaction from that pacifick 
Station, to one more active in Flanders. 

Notwithstanding that fatal Battle the Year preceding, namely, A.D. 1694, the 
Confederate Army under King William lay encamp’d at Mont. St. André, an 
open Place, and much expos’d; while the French were entrench’d up to their 
very Teeth, at Vignamont, a little Distance from us. This afforded Matter of great 
Reflection to the Politicians of those Times, who could hardly allow, that if the 
Confederate Army suffer’d so much, as it really did in the Battle of Landen, it 
could consist with right Conduct to tempt, or rather dare a new Engagement. But 
those sage Objectors had forgot the well-known Courage of that brave Prince, 
and were as little capable of fathoming his Designs. The Enemy, who to their 
Sorrow had by Experience been made better Judges, was resolv’d to traverse 
both; for which Purpose they kept close within their Entrenchments; so that after 
all his Efforts, King William finding he could no way draw them to a Battle, 
suddenly decamp’d, and march’d directly to Pont Espiers, by long Marches, 
with a Design to pass the French Lines at that Place. 

But notwithstanding our Army march’d in a direct Line, to our great Surprize, 
we found the Enemy had first taken possession of it. They gave this the Name of 
the Long March, and very deservedly; for though our Army march’d upon the 
String, and the Enemy upon the Bow, sensible of the Importance of the Post, and 
the Necessity of securing it, by double horseing with their Foot, and by leaving 
their Weary and Weak in their Garrisons, and supplying their Places with fresh 
Men out of them, they gain’d their Point in disappointing us. Though certain it 
is, that March cost ‘em as many Men and Horses as a Battle. However their 
Master, the French King, was so pleas’d with their indefatigable and auspicious 
Diligence, that he wrote, with his own Hand, a Letter of Thanks to the Officers, 
for the great Zeal and Care they had taken to prevent the Confederate Army from 
entring into French Flanders. 

King William, thus disappointed in that noble Design, gave immediate Orders 
for his whole Army to march through Oudenard, and then ecamp’d at Rofendale; 
after some little Stay at that Camp we were remov’d to the Camerlins, between 
Newport and Ostend, once more to take our Winter Quarters there among the 
Boors. 

We were now in the Year 1695 when the strong Fortress of Namur, taken by 
the French in 1692 and since made by them much stronger, was invested by the 
Earl of Athlone. After very many vigorous Attacks, with the Loss of many Men, 
the Town was taken, the Garrison retiring into the Castle. Into which soon after, 


notwithstanding all the Circumspection of the Besiegers, Mareschal Bouflers 
found means, with some Dragoons, to throw himself. 

While King William was thus engag’d in that glorious and important Siege, 
Prince Vaudemont being posted at Watergaem, with about fifty Battallions, and 
as many Squadrons, the Mareschal Villeroy laid a Design to attack him with the 
whole French Army. The Prince imagin’d no less, therefore he prepar’d 
accordingly, giving us Orders to fortify our Camp, as well as the little time we 
had for it would permit. Those Orders were pursu’d; nevertheless, I must 
confess, it was beyond the Reach of my little Reason to account for our so long 
Stay in the Sight of an Army so much superior to ours. The Prince in the Whole 
could hardly muster thirty Thousand; and Villeroy was known to value himself 
upon having one Hundred Thousand effective Men. However, the Prince 
provisionally sent away all our Baggage that very Morning to Ghent, and still 
made shew as if he resolv’d to defend himself to the last Extremity in our little 
Entrenchments. The enemy on their Side began to surround us; and in their 
Motions for that Purpose, blew up little Bags of Gun-powder, to give the readier 
Notice how far they had acomplish’d it. Another Captain, with my self, being 
plac’d on the Right, with one Hundred Men (where I found Monsieur Montal 
endeavouring, if possible, to get behind us) I could easily observe, they had so 
far attain’d their Aim of encompassing us, as to the very Fashion of a Horse’s 
Shoe. This made me fix my Eyes so intently upon the advancing Enemy, that I 
never minded what my Friends were doing behind me; though I afterwards 
found that they had been fileing off so very artfully and privately, by that narrow 
Opening of the Horse-Shoe, that when the Enemy imagin’d us past a Possibility 
of Escape, our little Army at once, and of a sudden, was ready to disappear. 
There was a large Wood on the Right of our Army, through which lay the Road 
to Ghent, not broader than to admit of more than Four to march a breast. Down 
this the Prince had slid his Forces, except to that very small Party which the 
Captain and my self commanded, and which was designedly left to bring up the 
Rear. Nor did we stir till Captain Collier, then Aid de Camp to his Brother, now 
Earl of Portmore, came with the Word of Command for us to draw off. 

When Villeroy was told of our Retreat, he was much surpriz’d, as thinking it a 
Thing utterly impossible. However, at last, being sensible of the Truth of it, he 
gave Orders for our Rear to be attack’d; but we kept fireing from Ditch to Ditch, 
and Hedge to Hedge, till Night came upon us; and so our little Army got clear of 
its gigantick Enemy with very inconsiderable Loss. However, the French fail’d 
not, in their customary Way, to express the Sense of their vexation, at this 
Disappointment, with Fire and Sword in the Neighbourhood round. Thus Prince 
Vaudemont acquir’d more Glory by that Retreat than an intire Victory could 


have given him; and it was not, I confess, the least Part of Satisfaction in Life, 
that my self had a Share of Honour under him to bring off the Rear at that his 
glorious Retreat at Arfeel. 

However, in further Revenge of this political Chicane of the Prince of 
Vaudemont, and to oblige, if possible, King William to raise the Siege from 
before Namur, Villeroy enter’d into the Resolution of Bombarding Brussells. In 
order to which he encamp’d at Anderleck, and then made his Approaches as near 
as was convenient to the Town. There he caus’d to be planted thirty Mortars, and 
rais’d a Battery of ten Guns to shoot hot Bullets into the Place. 

But before they fir’d from either, Villeroy, in complement to the Duke of 
Bavaria, sent a Messenger to know in what Part of the Town his Dutchess chose 
to reside, that they might, as much as possible, avoid incommoding her, by 
directing their Fire to other Parts. Answer was return’d that she was at her usual 
Place of Residence, the Palace; and accordingly their fireing from Battery or 
Mortars little incommoded them that Way. 

Five Days the Bombardment continu’d; and with such Fury, that the Centre of 
that noble City was quite lay’d in Rubbish. Most of the Time of Bombarding I 
was upon the Counterscarp, where I could best see and distinguish; and I have 
often counted in the Air, at one time, more than twenty Bombs; for they shot 
whole Vollies out of their Mortars all together. This, as it must needs be terrible, 
threw the Inhabitants into the utmost Confusion. Cartloads of Nuns, that for 
many Years before had never been out of the Cloister, were now hurry’d about 
from Place to Place, to find Retreats of some Security. In short, the Groves, and 
Parts remote, were all crowded; and the most spacious Streets had hardly a 
Spectator left to view their Ruins. Nothing was to be seen like that Dexterity of 
our People in extinguishing the Fires; for where the red-hot Bullets fell, and 
rais’d new Conflagrations, not Burghers only, but the vulgar Sort, stood stareing, 
and with their Hands impocketted, beheld their Houses gradually consume; and 
without offering prudent or charitable Hand to stop the growing Flames. 

But after they had almost thus destroy’d that late fair City, Villeroy, finding he 
could not raise the Siege of Namur, by that vigorous Attack upon Brussels, 
decamp’d at last from before it, and put his Army on the March, to try if he 
could have better Success by exposing to Show his Pageant of one Hundred 
Thousand Men. Prince Vaudemont had timely Intelligence of the Duke’s 
Resolution and Motion; and resolv’d, if possible to get there before him. Nor 
was the Attempt fruitless: He fortunately succeeded, though with much Fatigue, 
and no little Difficulty, after he had put a Trick upon the Spies of the Enemy, by 
pretending to encamp, and so soon as they were gone ordering a full March. 

The Castle of Namur had been all this Time under the Fire of the Besieger’s 


Cannon; and soon after our little Army under the Prince was arriv’d, a Breach, 
that was imagin’d practicable, being made in the Terra Nova (which, as the 
Name imports, was a new Work, rais’d by the French, and added to the 
Fortifications, since it fell into their Hands in 1692 and which very much 
increas’d the Strength of the Whole) a Breach, as I have said, being made in this 
Terra Nova, a Storm, in a Council of War, was resolv’d upon. Four entire 
Regiments, in conjunction with some Draughts made out of several others, were 
order’d for that Work, my self commanding that Part of ‘em which had been 
drawn out of Colonel Tiffins. We were all to rendevouze at the Abbey of 
Salsines, under the Command of the Lord Cutts; the Signal, when the Attack was 
to be made, being agreed to be the blowing up of a Bag of Gun-powder upon the 
Bridge of Boats that lay over the Sambre. 

So soon as the Signal was made, we march’d up to the Breach with a decent 
Intrepidity, receiving all the Way we advanc’d the full Fire of the Cohorn Fort. 
But as soon as we came near enough to mount, we found it vastly steep and 
rugged. Notwithstanding all which, several did get up, and enter’d the Breach; 
but not being supported as they ought to have been, they were all made 
Prisoners. Which, together with a Wound my Lord Cutts receiv’d, after he had 
done all that was possible for us, necessitated us to retire with the Loss of many 
of our Men. 

VILLEROY all this while lay in fight, with his Army of One Hundred 
Thousand Men, without making the least Offer to incommode the Besiegers; or 
even without doing any thing more than make his Appearance in favour of the 
Besieged, and reconnoitring our Encampment: And, at last, seeing, or imagining 
that he saw, the Attempt would be to little purpose, with all the good Manners in 
the World, in the Night, he withdrew that terrible Meteor, and reliev’d our poor 
Horses from feeding on Leaves, the only Inconvenience he had put us to. 

This Retreat leaving the Garrison without all Hope of Relief, they in the Castle 
immediately capitulated. But after one of the Gates had been, according to 
Articles, delivered up and Count Guiscard was marching out at the Head of the 
Garrison, and Bouflers at the Head of the Dragoons; the latter was, by order of 
King William, arrested, in reprize of the Garrison of Dixmuyd (who, contrary to 
the Cartel, had been detain’d Prisoners) and remain’d under Arrest till they were 
set free. 

At the very Beginning of the Year 1696 was discover’d a Plot, fit only to have 
had its Origin from Hell or Rome. A Plot, which would have put Hottentots and 
Barbarians out of Countenance. This was call’d the Assassination Plot, from the 
Design of it, which was to have assassinated King William a little before the 
Time of his usual leaving England to head the Army of the Confederates in 


Flanders. And as nothing could give a nobler Idea of the great Character of that 
Prince than such a nefarious Combination against him; so, with all considerate 
Men, nothing could more depreciate the Cause of his inconsiderate Enemies. If I 
remember what I have read, the Sons of ancient Rome, though Heathens, 
behav’d themselves against an Enemy in a quite different Manner. Their 
Historians afford us more Instances than a few of their generous Intimations to 
Kings and Generals, under actual Hostilities, of barbarous Designs upon their 
Lives. I proceed to this of our own Countrymen. 

Soon after the Discovery had been made, by Persons actually engag’d in that 
inhuman Design, the Regiment, in which I served, with some others then in 
Flanders, receiv’d Orders, with all Expedition, to embarque for England; 
though, on our Arrival at Gravesend, fresh Orders met us to remain on board the 
Transports, till we had surther Directions. 

On my going to London, a few Days after, I was told, that two Regiments only 
were now design’d to come a-shore; and that the rest would be remanded to 
Flanders, the Danger apprehended being pretty well over. I was at White Hall 
when I receiv’d this Notice; where meeting my Lord Cutts (who had ever since 
the storming of the Terra Nova at Namur allow’d me a Share in his Favour) he 
express’d himself in the most obliging Manner; and at parting desir’d he might 
not fail of seeing me next Morning at his House; for he had somewhat of an 
extraordinary Nature to communicate to me. 

At the time appointed, I waited on his Lorship, where I met Mr. Steel (now Sir 
Richard, and at that time his Secretary) who immediately introduc’d me. I found 
in company with him three Gentlemen; and after common Salutations, his 
Lordship deliver’d into my Hands, an Order from the King in Council to go 
along with Captain Porter, Mr. de la Rue, and Mr. George Harris (who prov’d 
to be those three with him) to search all the Transports at Gravesend, in order to 
prevent any of the Conspirators getting out of England that Way. After 
answering, that I was ready to pay Obedience, and receiving, in private, the 
further necessary Instructions, we took our Leave, and Oars soon after for 
Gravesend. “Twas in our Passage down, that I understood that they had all been 
of the Conspiracy, but now reluctant, were become Witnesses. 

When we came to Gravesend, I produc’d my Authority to the Commanding 
Officer, who very readily paid Obedience, and gave Assistance; But after our 
most diligent Search, finding nothing of what we look’d for, we return’d that 
very Night to London. 

Next Day a Proclamation was to come out for the apprehending three of four 
Troopers, who were sent over by King James, with a thousand Pounds Reward 
for each: Mr. George Harris, who was the fourth, being the only Evidence 


against the other three. No sooner were we return’d from Gravesend, but Harris 
had Intelligence brought him, that Cassells, one of the three, was at Mr. Allens in 
the Savoy, under the Name of Green. Upon which we went directly to the Place; 
and enquiring for Mr. Green, we were told he lodg’d there, and was in his 
Room. 

I was oblig’d by my Order to go along with them, and assist ‘em; and very 
well was it that I was so: For in consideration of the Reward in the Proclamation, 
which, as I have said, was to come out the next Day, Harris and the rest were for 
deferring his Seizure, till the coming out of that Proclamation; but making 
answer, that in case of his Escape that Night, I must be responsible to my 
Superiors; who, under the most favourable Aspect, would construe it a Neglect 
of Duty, they were forc’d to comply; and so he was taken up, and his Name that 
Night struck out of the Proclamation. It is very true, by this faithful Discharge of 
my Trust, I did save the Government one Thousand Pounds; but it is equally so, 
that I never had of my Governors one Farthing Consideration for what others 
term’d an over-officious Piece of Service; though in Justice it must be own’d a 
Piece of exact and disinterested Duty. 

Some few Days after, attending by Direction at the Secretary’s Office, with 
Mr. Harris, there came in a Dutchman, spluttering and making a great Noise, 
that he was sure he could discover one of the Conspirators; but the Mein and the 
Behaviour of the Man, would not give any Body Leave to give him any Credit or 
Regard. However, the Man persisting in his Assertions, I spoke to Mr. Harris to 
take him aside, and ask him what Sort of a Person he was; Harris did so; and the 
Dutchman describing him, says Harris, returning to me, I’ll be hang’d if it be 
not Blackburn. Upon which we had him question’d somewhat more narrowly; 
when having no room to doubt, and understanding where he was, Colonel Rivet 
of the Guards was sent for, and order’d to go along with us to seize him. We 
went accordingly; and it proving to be Blackburn, the Dutchman had five 
Hundred Pounds, and the Colonel and others the Remainder. Cassels and 
Blackburn, if still alive, are in Newgate, confin’d by Act of Parliament, one only 
Witness, which was Harris, being producible against them. 

When Blackburn was seiz’d, I found in the Chamber with him, one Davison, a 
Watch-maker, living in Holbourn. I carry’d him along with me to the Secretary 
of State; but nothing on his Examination appearing against him, he was 
immediately discharg’d. He offer’d afterwards to present me with a fine Watch 
of his own making, which I refus’d; and he long after own’d the Obligation. 

So soon as the Depth of this Plot was fathom’d, and the intended Evil 
provided against, as well as prevented, King William went over into Flanders, 
and our Regiment thereupon receiv’d Orders for their immediate Return. 


Nothing of any Moment occurr’d till our Arrival at our old Quarters, the 
Camerlins, where we lay dispers’d amongst the Country Boors or Farmers, as 
heretofore. However, for our better Security in those Quarters, and to preserve us 
from the Excursions of the neighbouring Garrison of Furnes, we were oblig’d to 
keep an Out-guard at a little Place call’d Shoerbeck. This Guard was every forty- 
eight Hours chang’d, and remounted with a Captain, a Lieutenant, an Ensign, 
and threescore Men. 

When it came to my Turn to relieve that Guard, and for that Purpose I was 
arriv’d at my Post, it appear’d to me with the Face of a Place of Debauch, rather 
than Business; there being too visible Tokens, that the hard Duty of both 
Officers and Soldiers had been that of hard Drinking, the foulest Error that a 
Soldier can commit, especially when on his Guard. 

To confirm my Apprehensions, a little after I had taken Possession of my 
Guard, the Man of the House related to me such Passages, and so many of’em, 
that satisfy’d me, that if ten sober Men had made the Attack, they might have 
fairly knock’d all my Predecessors of the last Guard on the Head, without much 
Difficulty. However, his Account administer’d Matter of Caution to me, and put 
me upon taking a narrower View of our Situation. In consequence whereof, at 
Night I plac’d a Centinel a Quarter of a Mile in the Rear, and such other 
Centinels as I thought necessary and convenient in other Places; with Orders, 
that upon Sight of an Enemy the Centinel near should fire; and that upon hearing 
that, all the other Centinels, as well as he, should hasten in to strengthen our 
Main Guard. 

What my Jealousy, on my Landlord’s Relation, had suggested, happen’d 
accordingly: For about one in the Morning I was alarm’d with the Cry of one of 
my Centinels, Turn out for God’s sake; which he repeated, with Vehemence, 
three or four times over. I took the Alarm, got up suddenly; and with no little 
Difficulty got my Men into their Ranks, when the Person who made the Outcry 
came running in, almost spent, and out of Breath. It was the Centinel, that I had 
luckily plac’d about a Quarter of a Mile off, who gave the Alarm, and his 
Musket flashing in the Pan, without going off, he endeavour’d to supply with his 
Voice the Defect of his Piece. I had just got my Men into their Ranks, in order to 
receive the Enemy, when by the Moonlight, I discover’d a Party advancing upon 
us. My out Centinel challeng’d ‘em, and as I had precaution’d, they answer’d, 
Hispanioli; though I knew ‘em to be French. 

However, on my Survey of our Situation by Day-light, having mark’d in my 
Mind a proper Place for drawing up my Men in Case of an Attack, which was 
too narrow to admit of more than two on a Breast; and which would secure 
between us and the Enemy a Ditch of Water: I resolv’d to put in practice what 


had entertain’d me so well in the Theory. To that Purpose I order’d my first 
Rank to keep their Post, stand still and face the Enemy, while the other two 
Ranks stooping should follow me to gain the intended Station; which done, the 
first Rank had Orders to file off and fall behind. All was perform’d in excellent 
Order; and I confess it was with no little Pleasure, that I beheld the Enemy, for 
the best Part of an Hour, in Consultation whether they should attack us or no. 
The result, nevertheless, of that Consultation ended in this; that, seeing us so 
well upon our Guard, it was most adviseable to draw off. They soon put their 
Resolution into practice, which I was very glad to see; on Examination a little 
before having found that my Predecessor, as in other Things, had fail’d of 
Conduct in leaving me a Garrison without Ammunition. 

Next Morning I was very pleasingly surpriz’d with a handsome Present of 
Wine, and some other necessary Refreshments. At first I made a little Scruple 
and Hesitation whether or no to receive ‘em; till the Bearer assur’d me, that they 
were sent me from the Officers of the next Garrison, who had made me a Visit 
the Night before, as a candid Acknowledgment of my Conduct and good 
Behaviour. I return’d their Compliment, that I hop’d I should never receive Men 
of Honour otherwise than like a Man of Honour; which mightily pleas’d them. 
Every of which Particulars the Ghent Gazettier the Week after publish’d. 

We had little to do except Marching and Counter-marching all the Campaign 
after; till it was resolv’d in a Council of War, for the better preserving of 
Brussels from such Insults, as it had before sustain’d from the French, during the 
Siege of Namur, to fortify Anderlech; upon which our Regiment, as well as 
others, were commanded from our more pacifick Posts to attend that Work. Our 
whole Army was under Movement to cover that Resolution; and the Train fell to 
my Care and Command in the March. There accompany’d the Train a Fellow, 
seemingly ordinary, yet very officious and courteous, being ready to do any 
thing for any Person, from the Officer to the common Soldier. He travell’d along 
and mov’d with the Train, sometimes on Foot, and sometimes getting a Ride in 
some one or other of the Waggons; but ever full of his Chit-chat and Stories of 
Humour. By these insinuating Ways he had screw’d himself into the general 
good Opinion; but the Waggoners especially grew particularly fond of him. At 
the End of our March all our Powder-Waggons were plac’d breast a-breast, and 
so Close, that one miscarrying would leave little doubt of the Fate of all the rest. 
This in the Camp we commonly call the Park; and here it was that our new 
Guest, like another Phaeton, though under Pretence of Weariness, not Ambition, 
got Leave of the very last Carter to the Train to take a Nap in his Waggon. One 
who had entertain’d a Jealousy of him, and had watch’d him, gave Information 
against him; upon which he was seiz’d and brought to me as Captain of the 


Guard. I caus’d him to be search’d; and upon search, finding Match, 
Touchwood, and other dangerous Materials upon him; I sent him and them away 
to the Provoe. Upon the Whole, a Council of War was call’d, at which, upon a 
strict Examination, he confess’d himself a hir’d Incendiary; and as such receiv’d 
his Sentence to be burnt in the Face of the Army. The Execution was a Day or 
two after: When on the very Spot, he further acknowledged, that on Sight or 
Noise of the Blow, it had been concerted, that the French Army should fall upon 
the Confederates under those lamentable Circumstances. 

The Peace of Riswick soon after taking place, put an End to all Incendiarisms 
of either Sort. So that nothing of a Military Kind, which was now become my 
Province, happen’d of some Years after. Our Regiment was first order’d into 
England; and presently after into Ireland: But as these Memoirs are not design’d 
for the Low Amuzement of a Tea-Table, but rather of the Cabinet, a Series of 
inglorious Inactivity can furnish but very little towards ‘em. 

Yet as little as I admir’d a Life of Inactivity, there are some Sorts of Activity, 
to which a wise Man might almost give Supineness the Preference: Such is that 
of barely encountring Elements, and wageing War with Nature; and such, in my 
Opinion, would have been the spending my Commission, and very probably my 
Life with it, in the West Indies. For though the Climate (as some would urge) 
may afford a Chance for a very speedy Advance in Honour, yet, upon revolving 
in my Mind, that those Rotations of the Wheel of Fortune are often so very 
quick, as well as uncertain, that I my self might as well be the First as the Last; 
the Whole of the Debate ended in somewhat like that Couplet of the excellent 
Hudibras: 

Then he, that ran away and fled, 

Must lie in Honour’s Truckle-bed. 

However, my better Planets soon disannull’d those melancholy Ideas, which a 
Rumour of our being sent into the West Indies had crowded my Head and Heart 
with: For being call’d over into England, upon the very Affairs of the Regiment, 
I arriv’d there just after the Orders for their Transportation went over; by which 
Means the Choice of going was put out of my Power, and the Danger of 
Refusing, which was the Case of many, was very luckily avoided. 

It being judg’d, therefore, impossible for me to return soon enough to gain my 
Passage, one in Power propos’d to me, that I should resign to an Officer then 
going over; and with some other contingent Advantages, to my great 
Satisfaction, I was put upon the Half-pay List. This was more agreeable, for I 
knew, or at least imagin’d my self wise enough to foretel, from the over hot 
Debate of the House of Commons upon the Partition Treaty, that it could not be 
long before the present Peace would, at least, require patching. 


Under this Sort of uncertain Settlement I remain’d with the Patience of a Jew, 
though not with Judaical Absurdity, a faithful Adherer to my Expectation. Nor 
did the Consequence fail of answering, a War was apparent, and soon after 
proclaim’d. Thus waiting for an Opportunity, which I flatter’d my self would 
soon present, the little Diversions of Dublin, and the moderate Conversation of 
that People, were not of Temptation enough to make my Stay in England look 
like a Burden. 

But though the War was proclaim’d, and Preparations accordingly made for it, 
the Expectations from all receiv’d a sudden Damp, by the as sudden Death of 
King William. That Prince, who had stared Death in the Face in many Sieges and 
Battles, met with his Fate in the Midst of his Diversions, who seiz’d his Prize in 
an Hour, to human Thought, the least adapted to it. He was a Hunting (his 
customary Diversion) when, by an unhappy Trip of his Horse, he fell to the 
Ground; and in the Fall displac’d his Collar-bone. The News of it immediately 
alarm’d the Court, and all around; and the sad Effects of it soon after gave all 
Europe the like Alarm. France only, who had not disdain’d to seek it sooner by 
ungenerous Means, receiv’d new Hope, from what gave others Motives for 
Despair. He flatter’d himself, that that long liv’d Obstacle to his Ambition thus 
remov’d, his Successor would never fall into those Measures, which he had 
wisely concerted for the Liberties of Europe; but he, as well as others of his 
Adherents, was gloriously deceiv’d; that God-like Queen, with a Heart entirely 
English, prosecuted her royal Predecessor’s Counsels; and to remove all the very 
Faces of Jealousy, immediately on her Accession dispatch’d to every Court of 
the great Confederacy, Persons adequate to the Importance of the Message, to 
give Assurances thereof. 

This gave new Spirit to a Cause, that at first seem’d to languish in its Founder, 
as it struck its great Opposers with a no less mortifying Terror; And well did the 
great Successes of her Arms answer the Prayers and Efforts of that royal Soul of 
the Confederacies; together with the Wishes of all, that, like her, had the Good, 
as well as the Honour of their Country at Heart, in which the Liberties of Europe 
were included. The first Campaign gave a noble Earnest of the Future. Bon, 
Keyserwaert, Venlo, and Ruremond, were sound Forerunners only of Donawert, 
Hochstet, and Blenheim. Such a March of English Forces to the Support of the 
tottering Empire, as it gloriously manifested the ancient Genius of a warlike 
People; so was it happily celebrated with a Success answerable to the Glory of 
the Undertaking, which concluded in Statues and princely Donatives to an 
English Subject, from the then only Emperor in Europe. A small Tribute, it’s 
true, for ransom’d Nations and captiv’d Armies, which justly enough inverted 
the Exclamations of a Roman Emperor to the French Monarch, who deprecated 


his Legions lost pretty near the same Spot; but to a much superior Number, and 
on a much less glorious Occasion. 

But my good Fortune not allowing me to participate in those glorious 
Appendages of the English Arms in Flanders, nor on the Rhine, I was resolv’d to 
make a Push for it the first Opportunity, and waste my Minutes no longer on 
Court Attendances. And my Lord Cutts returning with his full Share of Laurels, 
for his never to be forgotten Services at Venlo, Ruremond, and Hochstet, found 
his active Genius now to be repos’d, under the less agreeable Burden of 
unhazardous Honour, where Quiet must provide a Tomb for one already past any 
Danger of Oblivion; deep Wounds and glorious Actions having anticipated all 
that could be said in Epitaphs or litteral Inscriptions. Soon after his Arrival from 
Germany, he was appointed General of all her Majesty’s Forces in Ireland; upon 
which going to congratulate him, he was pleas’d to enquire of me several Things 
relating to that Country; and particularly in what Part of Dublin I would 
recommend his Residence; offering at the same time, if I would go over with 
him, all the Services that should fall in his Way. 

But Inactivity was a Thing I had too long lamented; therefore, after I had, as 
decently as I could, declin’d the latter Part, I told his Lordship, that as to a Place 
of Residence, I was Master of a House in Dublin, large enough, and suitable to 
his great Quality, which should be at his Service, on any Terms he thought fit. 
Adding withal, that I had a Mind to see Spain, where my Lord Peterborow was 
now going; and that if his Lordship would favour me with a Recommendation, it 
would suit my present Inclinations much better than any further tedious Recess. 
His Lordship was so good to close with both my Overtures; and spoke so 
effectually in my Favour, that the Earl of Peterborow, then General of all the 
Forces order’d on that Expedition, bad me speedily prepare my self; and so when 
all Things were ready I embarqu’d with that noble Lord for Spain, to pursue his 
well concerted Undertaking; which, in the Event, will demonstrate to the World, 
that little Armies, under the Conduct of auspicious Generals, may sometimes 
produce prodigious Effects. 

The Jews, in whatever Part of the World, are a People industrious in the 
increasing of Mammon; and being accustom’d to the universal Methods of Gain, 
are always esteem’d best qualify’d for any Undertaking, where that bears a 
Probability of being a Perquisite. Providing Bread, and other Requisites for an 
Army, was ever allow’d to carry along with it a Profit answerable; and Spain 
was not the first Country where that People had engag’d in such an Undertaking. 
Besides, on any likely Appearance of great Advantage, it is in the Nature as well 
as Practice of that Race, strenuously to assist one another; and that with the 
utmost Confidence and prodigious Alacrity. One of that Number, both 


competent and willing enough to carry on an Undertaking of that kind, 
fortunately came at that Juncture to solicit the Earl of Peterborow to be 
employ’d as Proveditor to the Army and Troops, which were, or should be sent 
into Spain. 

It will easily be admitted, that the Earl, under his present Exigencies, did not 
decline to listen. And a very considerable Sum being offer’d, by way of 
Advance, the Method common in like Cases was pursu’d, and the Sum propos’d 
accepted; by which Means the Earl of Peterborow found himself put into the 
happy Capacity of proceeding upon his first concerted Project. The Name of the 
Jew, who sign’d the Contract, was Curtisos; and he and his Friends, with great 
Punctuality, advanc’d the expected Sum of One Hundred Thousand Pounds 
Sterling, or very near it; which was immediately order’d into the Hands of the 
Pay-master of the Forces. For though the Earl took Money of the Jews, it was 
not for his own, but public Use. According to Agreement, Bills were drawn for 
the Value from Lisbon, upon the Lord Godolphin (then Lord Treasurer) all 
which were, on that Occasion, punctually comply’d with. 

The Earl of Peterborow having thus fortunately found Means to supply 
himself with Money, and by that with some Horse, after he had obtain’d Leave 
of the Lord Galoway to make an Exchange of two Regiments of Foot, receiv’d 
the Arch-Duke, and all those who would follow him, aboard the Fleet; and, at his 
own Expense, transported him and his whole Retinue to Barcelona: For all 
which prodigious Charge, as I have been very lately inform’d, from very good 
Hands, that noble Earl never to this Day receiv’d any Consideration from the 
Government, or any Person whatsoever. 

We sail’d from Lisbon, in order to join the Squadron under Sir Cloudsley 
Shovel: Meeting with which at the appointed Station off Tangier, the Men of 
War and Transports thus united, made the best of their Way for Gibraltar. There 
we stay’d no longer than to take aboard two Regiments out of that Garrison, in 
lieu of two out of our Fleet. Here we found the Prince of Hesse, who 
immediately took a Resolution to follow the Arch-Duke in this Expedition. He 
was a Person of great Gallantry; and having been Vice-Roy of Catalonia, was 
receiv’d on board the Fleet with the utmost Satisfaction, as being a Person 
capable of doing great Service in a Country where he was well known, and as 
well belov’d. 

Speaking Latin then pretty fluently, it gave me frequent Opportunies of 
conversing with the two Father Confessors of the Duke of Austria; and upon that 
Account I found my self honour’d with some Share in the Favour of the Arch- 
Duke himself. I mention this, not to gratify any vain Humour, but as a 
corroborating Circumstance, that my Opportunities of Information, in Matters of 


Consequence, could not thereby be suppos’d to be lessen’d; but that I might 
more reasonably be imagin’d to arrive at Intelligence, that not very often, or at 
least not so soon, came to the Knowledge of others. 

From Gibraltar we sail’d to the Bay of Altea, not far distant from the City of 
Valencia, in the Road of which we continu’d for some Days. While we were 
there, as I was very credibly inform’d, the Earl of Peterborow met with some 
fresh Disappointment; but what it was, neither I nor any Body else, as far as I 
could perceive, could ever dive into: Neither did it appear by any outward 
Tokens, in that noble General, that it lay so much at his Heart, as those about 
him seem’d to assure me it did. 

However, while we lay in Altea Bay, two Bomb-Vessels, and a small 
Squadron, were order’d against Denia, which had a small Castle; but rather fine 
than strong. And accordingly, upon our Offer to bring to bear with our Cannon, 
and preparing to fix our Bomb-Vessels, in order to bombard the Place, it 
surrender’d; and acknowledg’d the Arch-Duke as lawful King of Spain, and so 
proclaim’d him. From this time, therefore, speaking of that Prince, it shall be 
under that Title. General Ramos was left Commander here; a Person who 
afterwards acted a very extraordinary Part in the War carry’d on in the Kingdom 
of Valencia. 

But notwithstanding no positive Resolutions had been taken for the Operations 
of the Campaign, before the Arch Duke’s Departure from Lisbon, the Earl of 
Peterborow, ever solicitous of the Honour of his Country, had premeditated 
another Enterprize, which, had it been embrac’d, would in all Probability, have 
brought that War to a much more speedy Conclusion; and at the same time have 
obviated all those Difficulties, which were but too apparent in the Siege of 
Barcelona. He had justly and judiciously weigh’d, that there were no Forces in 
the Middle Parts of Spain, all their Troops being in the extream Parts of the 
Kingdom, either on the Frontiers of Portugal, or in the City of Barcelona; that 
with King Philip, and the royal Family at Madrid, there were only some few 
Horse, and those in a bad Condition, and which only serv’d for Guards: if 
therefore, as he rightly projected within himself, by the taking of Valencia, or 
any Sea-Port Town, that might have secur’d his Landing, he had march’d 
directly for Madrid; what could have oppos’d him? But I shall have occasion to 
dilate more upon this Head a few Pages hence; and therefore shall here only say, 
that though that Project of his might have brought about a speedy and wonderful 
Revolution, what he was by his Orders afterwards oblig’d to, against his 
Inclinations, to pursue, contributed much more to his great Reputation, as it put 
him under a frequent Necessity of overcoming Difficulties, which, to any other 
General, would have appear’d unsurmountable. 


VALENCIA is a City towards the Centre of Spain, to the Seaward, seated in a 
rich and most populous Country, just fifty Leagues from Madrid. It abounds in 
Horses and Mules; by reason of the great Fertility of its Lands, which they can, 
to great Advantage, water when, and as they please. This City and Kingdom was 
as much inclin’d to the Interest of King Charles as Catalonia it self; for even on 
our first Appearance, great Numbers of People came down to the Bay of Altea, 
with not only a bare Offer of their Services, but loaded with all Manner of 
Provisions, and loud Acclamations of Viva Carlos tercero, Viva. There were no 
regular Troops in any of the Places round about it, or in the City it self. The 
nearest were those few Horse in Madrid, one hundred and fifty Miles distant; nor 
any Foot nearer than Barcelona, or the Frontiers of Portugal. 

On the contrary, Barcelona is one of the largest and most populous Cities in 
all Spain, fortify’d with Bastions; one Side thereof is secur’d by the Sea; and the 
other by a strong Fortification call’d Monjouick. The Place is of so large a 
Circumference, that thirty thousand Men would scarce suffice to form the Lines 
of Circumvallation. It once resisted for many Months an Army of that Force; and 
is almost at the greatest Distance from England of any Place belonging to that 
Monarchy. 

This short Description of these two Places will appear highly necessary, if it 
be consider’d, that no Person without it would be able to judge of the Design 
which the Earl of Peterborow intended to pursue, when he first took the Arch- 
Duke aboard the Fleet. Nevertheless the Earl now found himself under a 
Necessity of quitting that noble Design, upon his Receipt of Orders from 
England, while he lay in the Bay of Altea, to proceed directly to Catalonia; to 
which the Arch-Duke, as well as many Sea and Land Officers, were most 
inclin’d; and the Prince of Hesse more than all the rest. 

On receiving those Orders, the Earl of Peterborow seem’d to be of Opinion, 
that from an Attempt, which he thought under a Probability of Success, he was 
condemn’d to undertake what was next to an Impossibility of effecting; since 
nothing appear’d to him so injudicious as an Attempt upon Barcelona. A Place 
at such a Distance from receiving any Reinforcement or Relief; the only Place in 
which the Spaniards had a Garrison of regular Forces; and those in Number 
rather exceeding the Army he was to undertake the Siege with, was enough to 
cool the Ardour of a Person of less Penetration and Zeal than what the Earl had 
on all Occasions demonstrated. Whereas if the General, as he intended, had 
made an immediate March to Madrid, after he had secur’d Valencia, and the 
Towns adjacent, which were all ready to submit and declare for King Charles; or 
if otherwise inclin’d, had it not in their Power to make any considerable 
Resistance; to which, if it be added, that he could have had Mules and Horses 


immediately provided for him, in what Number he pleas’d, together with 
Carriages necessary for Artillery, Baggage, and Ammunition; in few Days he 
could have fore’d King Philip out of Madrid, where he had so little Force to 
oppose him. And as there was nothing in his Way to prevent or obstruct his 
marching thither, it is hard to conceive any other Part King Philip could have 
acted in such an Extremity, than to retire either towards Portugal or Catalonia. 
In either of which Cases he must have left all the middle Part of Spain open to 
the Pleasure of the Enemy; who in the mean time would have had it in their 
Power to prevent any Communication of those Bodies at such opposite Extreams 
of the Country, as were the Frontiers of Portugal and Barcelona, where only, as 
I said before, were any regular Troops. 

And on the other Side, as the Forces of the Earl of Peterborow were more than 
sufficient for an Attempt where there was so little Danger of Opposition; so if 
their Army on the Frontiers of Portugal should have march’d back upon him 
into the Country; either the Portugueze Army could have enter’d into Spain 
without Opposition; or, at worst, supposing the General had been forc’d to retire, 
his Retreat would have been easy and safe into those Parts of Valencia and 
Andahzia, which he previously had secur’d. Besides, Gibraltar, the strongest 
Place in Spain, if not in the whole World, was already in our Possession, and a 
great Fleet at Hand ready to give Assistance in all Places near the Sea. From all 
which it is pretty apparent, that in a little time the War on our Side might have 
been supported without entering the Mediterranean; by which Means all 
Reinforcements would have been much nearer at Hand, and the Expences of 
transporting Troops and Ammunition very considerably diminish’ d. 


But none of these Arguments, though every one of them is founded on solid 
Reason, were of Force enough against the prevailing Opinion for an Attempt 
upon Catalonia. Mr. Crow, Agent for the Queen in those Parts, had sent into 
England most positive Assurances, that nothing would be wanting, if once our 
Fleet made an invasion amongst the Catalans: The Prince of Hesse likewise 
abounded in mighty Offers and prodigious Assurances; all which enforc’d our 
Army to that Part of Spain, and that gallant Prince to those Attempts in which he 
lost his Life. Very much against the Inclination of our General, who foresaw all 
those Difficulties, which were no less evident afterwards to every one; and the 
Sense of which occasion’d those Delays, and that Opposition to any Effort upon 
Barcelona, which ran thro’ so many successive Councils of War. 

However, pursuant to his Instructions from England, the repeated Desires of 
the Arch-Duke, and the Importunities of the Prince of Hesse, our General gave 
Orders to sail from Altea towards the Bay of Barcelona, the chief City of 
Catalonia. Nevertheless, when we arriv’d there, he was very unwilling to land 
any of the Forces, till he saw some Probability of that Assistance and Succour so 
must boasted of, and so often promis’d. But as nothing appear’d but some small 
Numbers of Men, very indifferently arm’d, and without either Gentlemen or 
Officers at the Head of them; the Earl of Peterborow was of Opinion, this could 
not be deem’d sufficient Encouragement for him to engage in an Enterprize, 
which carry’d so poor a Face of Probability of Success along with it. In answer 
to this it was urg’d, that till a Descent was made, and the Affairs thoroughly 
engag’d in, it was not to be expected that any great Numbers would appear, or 
that Persons of Condition would discover themselves. Upon all which it was 
resolv’d the Troops should be landed. 

Accordingly, our Forces were disembark’d, and immediately encamp’d; 
notwithstanding which the Number of Succours increas’d very slowly, and that 
after the first straggling Manner. Nor were those that did appear any way to be 
depended on; coming when they thought fit, and going away when they pleas’d, 
and not to be brought under any regular Discipline. It was then pretended, that 
until they saw the Artillery landed as well as Forces, they would not believe any 
Siege actually intended. This brought the General under a sort of Necessity of 
complying in that also. Though certainly so to do must be allow’d a little 
unreasonable, while the Majority in all Councils of War declar’d the Design to 
be impracticable; and the Earl of Peterborow had positive Orders to proceed 
according to such Majorities. 

At last the Prince of Hesse was pleas’d to demand Pay for those Stragglers, as 
Officers and Soldiers, endeavouring to maintain, that it could not be expected 
that Men should venture their Lives for nothing. Thus we came to Catalonia 


upon Assurances of universal Assistance; but found, when we came there, that 
we were to have none unless we paid for it. And as we were sent thither without 
Money to pay for any thing, it had certainly been for us more tolerable to have 
been in a Country where we might have taken by Force what we could not 
obtain any other way. 

However, to do the Miquelets all possible Justice, I must say, that 
notwithstanding the Number of ‘em, which hover’d about the Place, never much 
exceeded fifteen Hundred Men; if sometimes more, oftner less; and though they 
never came under any Command, but planted themselves where and as they 
pleas’d; yet did they considerable Service in taking Possession of all the Country 
Houses and Convents, that lay between the Hills and the Plain of Barcelona; by 
means whereof they render’d it impossible for the Enemy to make any Sorties or 
Sallies at any Distance from the Town. 

And now began all those Difficulties to bear, which long before by the 
General had been apprehended. The Troops had continu’d under a State of 
Inactivity for the Space of three Weeks, all which was spent in perpetual 
Contrivances and Disputes amongst our selves, not with the Enemy. In six 
several Councils of War the Siege of Barcelona, under the Circumstances we 
then lay, was rejected as a Madness and Impossibility. And though the General 
and Brigadier Stanhope (afterward Earl Stanhope) consented to some Effort 
should be made to satisfy the Expectation of the World, than with any Hopes of 
Success. However, no Consent at all could be obtain’d from any Council of War; 
and the Dutch General in particular declar’d, that he would not obey even the 
Commands of the Earl of Peterborow, if he should order the Sacrifice of the 
Troops under him in so unjustifiable a Manner, without the Consent of a Council 
of War. 

And yet all those Officers, who refus’d their Consent to the Siege of 
Barcelona, offer’d to march into the Country, and attempt any other Place, that 
was not provided with so strong and numerous a Garrison; taking it for granted, 
that no Town in Catalonia, Barcelona excepted, could make long Resistance; 
and in case the Troops in that Garrison should pursue them, they then might 
have an Opportunity of fighting them at less Disadvantage in the open Field, 
than behind the Walls of a Place of such Strength. And, indeed, should they have 
issu’d out on any such Design, a Defeat of those Troops would have put the 
Province of Catalonia, together with the Kingdoms of Aragon and Valencia, into 
the Hands of King Charles more effectually than the taking of Barcelona it self. 

Let it be observ’d, en passant, that by those Offers of the Land Officers in a 
Council of War, it is easy to imagine what would have been the Success of our 
Troops, had they march’d directly from Valencia to Madrid. For if after two 


Months Alarm, it was thought reasonable, as well as practicable, to march into 
the open Country rather than attempt the Siege of Barcelona, where Forces 
equal, if not superior in Number, were ready to follow us at the Heels; what 
might not have been expected from an Invasion by our Troops when and where 
they could meet with little Opposition? But leaving the Consideration of what 
might have been, I shall now endeavour at least with great Exactness to set down 
some of the most remarkable Events from our taking to the Relief of Barcelona. 

The repeated Refusals of the Councils of War for undertaking the Siege of so 
strong a Place, with a Garrison so numerous, and those Refusals grounded upon 
such solid Reasons, against a Design so rash, reduc’d the General to the utmost 
Perplexity. The Court of King Charles was immerg’d in complaint; all belonging 
to him lamenting the hard Fate of that Prince, to be brought into Catalonia only 
to return again, without the Offer of any one Effort in his Favour. On the other 
Hand, our own Officers and Soldiers were highly dissatisfy’d, that they were 
reproach’d, because not dispos’d to enter upon and engage themselves in 
Impossibilities. And, indeed, in the Manner that the Siege was propos’d and 
insisted upon by the Prince of Hesse, in every of the several Councils of War, 
after the Loss of many Men, thrown away to no other purpose, but to avoid the 
Shame (as the Expression ran) of coming like Fools and going away like 
Cowards, it could have ended in nothing but a Retreat at last. 

It afforded but small Comfort to the Earl to have foreseen all these 
Difficulties, and to have it in his Power to say, that he would never have taken 
the Arch-Duke on Board, nor have propos’d to him the Hopes of a Recovery of 
the Spanish Monarchy from King Philip, if he could have imagin’d it probable, 
that he should not have been at liberty to pursue his own Design, according to 
his own Judgment. It must be allow’d very hard for him, who had undertaken so 
great a Work, and that without any Orders from the Government; and by so 
doing could have had no Justification but by Success; I say, it must be allow’d to 
be very hard (after the Undertaking had been approv’d in England) that he 
should find himself to be directed in this Manner by those at a Distance, upon ill 
grounded and confident Reports from Mr. Crow; and compell’d, as it were, 
though General, to follow the Sentiments of Strangers, who either had private 
Views of Ambition, or had no immediate Care or Concer for the Troops 
employ’d in this Expedition. 

Such were the present unhappy Circumstanches of the Earl of Peterborow in 
the Camp before Barcelona: Impossibilities propos’d; no Expedients to be 
accepted; a Court reproaching; Councils of War rejecting; and the Dutch General 
refusing the Assistance of the Troops under his Command; and what surmounted 
all, a Despair of bringing such Animosities and differing Opinions to any 


tolerable Agreement. Yet all these Difficulties, instead of discouraging the Earl, 
set every Faculty of his more afloat; and, at last, produc’d a lucky Thought, 
which was happily attended with Events extraordinary, and Scenes of Success 
much beyond his Expectation; such, as the General himself was heard to confess, 
it had been next to Folly to have look’d for; as certainly, in prima facie, it would 
hardly have born proposing, to take by Surprize a Place much stronger than 
Barcelona it self. True it is, that his only Hope of succeeding consisted in this: 
That no Person could suppose such an Enterprize could enter into the 
Imagination of Man; and without doubt the General’s chief Dependence lay 
upon what he found true in the Sequel; that the Governor and Garrison of 
Monjouick, by reason of their own Security, would be very negligent, and very 
little upon their Guard. 

However, to make the Experiment, he took an Opportunity, unknown to any 
Person but an Aid de Camp that attended him, and went out to view the 
Fortifications: And there being no Horse in that strong Fortress; and the 
Miquelets being possess’d of all the Houses and Gardens in the Plain, it was not 
difficult to give himself that Satisfaction, taking his Way by the Foot of the Hill. 
The Observation he made of the Place it self, the Negligence and Supineness of 
the Garrison, together with his own uneasy Circumstances, soon brought the Earl 
to a Resolution of putting his first Conceptions in Execution, satisfy’d as he was, 
from the Situation of the Ground between Monjouick and the Town, that if the 
first was in our Possession, the Siege of the latter might be undertaken with 
some Prospect of Success. 

From what has been said, some may be apt to conclude that the Siege 
afterward succeeding, when the Attack was made from the Side of Monjouick, it 
had not been impossible to have prevail’d, if the Effort had been made on the 
East Side of the Town, where our Forces were at first encamp’d, and where only 
we could have made our Approaches, if Monjouick had not been in our Power. 
But a few Words will convince any of common Experience of the utter 
Impossibility of Success upon the East Part of the Town, although many almost 
miraculous Accidents made us succeed when we brought our Batteries to bear 
upon that Part of Barcelona towards the West. The Ground to the East was a 
perfect Level for many Miles, which would have necessitated our making our 
Approaches in a regular Way; and consequently our Men must have been 
expos’d to the full Fire of their whole Artillery. Besides, the Town is on that 
Side much stronger than any other; there is an Out-work just under the Walls of 
the Town, flank’d by the Courtin and the Faces of two Bastions, which might 
have cost us half our Troops to possess, before we could have rais’d a Battery 
against the Walls. Or supposing, after all, a competent Breach had been made, 


what a wise Piece of Work must it have been to have attempted a Storm against 
double the Number of regular Troops within? 

On the contrary, we were so favoured by the Situation, when we made the 
Attack from the Side of Monjouick, that the Breach was made and the Town 
taken without opening of Trenches, or without our being at all incommoded by 
any Sallies of the Enemy; as in truth they made not one during the whole Siege. 
Our great Battery, which consisted of upwards of fifty heavy Cannon, supply’d 
from the Ships, and manag’d by the Seamen, were plac’d upon a Spot of rising 
Ground, just large enough to contain our Guns, with two deep hollow Ways on 
each Side the Field, at each End whereof we had rais’d a little Redoubt, which 
serv’d to preserve our Men from the Shot of the Town. Those little Redoubts, in 
which we had some Field Pieces, flank’d the Battery, and render’d it intirely 
secure from any Surprize of the Enemy. There were several other smaller 
Batteries rais’d upon the Hills adjacent, in Places not to be approach’d, which, in 
a manner, render’d all the Artillery of the Enemy useless, by reason their Men 
could not play ‘em, but with the utmost Danger; whereas ours were secure, very 
few being kill’d, and those mostly by random Shot. 

But to return to the General; forc’d, as he was, to take this extraordinary 
Resolution, he concluded, the readiest Way to surprize his Enemies was to elude 
his Friends. He therefore call’d a Council of War a-shore, of the Land Officers; 
and aboard, of the Admirals and Sea Officers: In both which it was resolv’d, that 
in case the Siege of Barcelona was judg’d impracticable, and that the Troops 
should be re-imbark’d by a Day appointed, an Effort should be made upon the 
Kingdom of Naples. Accordingly, the Day affix’d being come, the heavy 
Artillery landed for the Siege was return’d aboard the Ships, and every thing in 
appearance prepar’d for a Re-imbarkment. During which, the General was 
oblig’d to undergo all the Reproaches of a dissatisfy’d Court; and what was 
more uneasy to him, the Murmurings of the Sea Officers, who, not so competent 
Judges in what related to Sieges, were one and all inclin’d to a Design upon 
Barcelona; and the rather, because as the Season was so far spent, it was thought 
altogether improper to engage the Fleet in any new Undertaking. However, all 
Things were so well disguis’d by our seeming Preparations for a Retreat, that the 
very Night our Troops were in March towards the Attack of Monjouick, there 
were publick Entertainments and Rejoicings in the Town for the raising of the 
Siege. 

The Prince of Hesse had taken large Liberties in complaining against all the 
Proceedings in the Camp before Barcelona; even to Insinuations, that though the 
Earl gave his Opinion for some Effort in public, yet us’d he not sufficient 
Authority over the other General Officers to incline them to comply; throwing 


out withal some Hints, that the General from the Beginning had declar’d himself 
in favour of other Operations, and against coming to Catalonia; the latter Part 
whereof was nothing but Fact. On the other Side, the Earl of Peterborow 
complain’d, that the boasted Assistance was no way made good; and that in 
failure thereof, his Troops were to be sacrificed to the Humours of a Stranger; 
one who had no Command; and whose Conduct might bear a Question whether 
equal to his Courage. These Reproaches of one another had bred so much ill 
Blood between those two great Men, that for above a Fortnight they had no 
Correspondence, nor ever exchang’d one Word. 

The Earl, however, having made his proper Dispositions, and deliver’d out his 
Orders, began his March in the Evening with twelve Hundred Foot and two 
Hundred Horse, which of necessity were to pass by the Quarters of the Prince of 
Hesse. That Prince, on their Appearance, was told that the General was come to 
speak with him; and being brought into his Apartment, the Earl acquainted him, 
that he had at last resolv’d upon an Attempt against the Enemy; adding, that 
now, if he pleas’d, he might be a Judge of their Behaviour, and see whether his 
Officers and Soldiers had deserv’d that Character which he had so liberally 
given ‘em. The Prince made answer, that he had always been ready to take his 
Share; but could hardly believe, that Troops marching that way could make any 
Attempt against the Enemy to satisfaction. However, without further Discourse 
he call’d for his Horse. 

By this we may see what Share Fortune has in the greatest Events. In all 
probability the Earl of Peterborow had never engag’d in such a dangerous Affair 
in cold Blood and unprovok’d; and if such an Enterprize had been resolv’d on in 
a regular Way, it is very likely he might have given the Command to some of the 
General Officers; since it is not usual, nor hardly allowable, for one, that 
commands in chief, to go in Person on such kind of Services. But here we see 
the General and Prince, notwithstanding their late indifferent Harmony, engag’d 
together in this most desperate Undertaking. 

Brigadier Stanhope and Mr. Methuen (now Sir Paul) were the General’s 
particular Friends, and those he most consulted, and most confided in; yet he 
never imparted this Resolution of his to either of them; for he was not willing to 
engage them in a Design so dangerous, and where there was so little Hope of 
Success; rather choosing to reserve them as Persons most capable of giving 
Advice and Assistance in the Confusion, great enough already, which yet must 
have been greater, if any Accident had happen’d to himself. And I have very 
good Reason to believe, that the Motive, which mainly engag’d the Earl of 
Peterborow in this Enterprize, was to satisfy the Prince of Hesse and the World, 
that his Diffidence proceeded from his Concern for the Troops committed to his 


Charge, and not for his own Person. On the other Hand, the great Characters of 
the two Gentlemen just mention’d are so well known, that it will easily gain 
Credit, that the only Way the General could take to prevent their being of the 
Party, was to conceal it from them, as he did from all Mankind, even from the 
Archduke himself. And certainly there never was a more universal Surprize than 
when the firing was heard next Morning from Monjouick. 

But I now proceed to give an exact Account of this great Action; of which no 
Person, that I have heard of, ever yet took upon him to deliver to Posterity the 
glorious Particulars; and yet the Consequences and Events, by what follows, will 
appear so great, and so very extraordinary, that few, if any, had they had it in 
their Power, would have deny’d themselves the Pleasure or the World the 
Satisfaction of knowing it. 

The Troops, which march’d all Night along the Foot of the Mountains, arriv’d 
two Hours before Day under the Hill of Monjouick, not a Quarter of a Mile from 
the outward Works: For this Reason it was taken for granted, whatever the 
Design was which the General had propos’d to himself, that it would be put in 
Execution before Day-light; but the Earl of Peterborow was now pleas’d to 
inform the Officers of the Reasons why he chose to stay till the Light appear’d. 
He was of opinion that any Success would be impossible, unless the Enemy 
came into the outward Ditch under the Bastions of the second Enclosure; but that 
if they had time allow’d them to come thither, there being no Palisadoes, our 
Men, by leaping in upon them, after receipt of their first Fire, might drive ‘em 
into the upper Works; and following them close, with some Probability, might 
force them, under that Confusion, into the inward Fortifications. 

Such were the General’s Reasons then and there given; after which, having 
promis’d ample Rewards to such as discharg’d their Duty well, a Lieutenant, 
with thirty Men, was order’d to advance towards the Bastion nearest the Town; 
and a Captain, with fifty Men, to support him. After the Enemy’s Fire they were 
to leap into the Ditch, and their Orders were to follow ‘em close, if they retir’d 
into the upper Works: Nevertheless, not to pursue ‘em farther, if they made into 
the inner Fort; but to endeavour to cover themselves within the Gorge of the 
Bastion. 

A Lieutenant and a Captain, with the Like Number of Men and the same 
Orders, were commanded to a Demi-Bastion at the Extremity of the Fort towards 
the West, which was above Musket-Shot from the inward Fortification. Towards 
this Place the Wall, which was cut into the Rock, was not fac’d for about twenty 
Yards; and here our own Men got up; where they found three Pieces of Cannon 
upon a Platform, without many Men to defend them. 

Those appointed to the Bastion towards the Town were sustain’d by two 


hundred Men; with which the General and Prince went in Person. The like 
Number, under the Directions of Colonel Southwell, were to sustain the Attack 
towards the West; and about five hundred Men were left under the Command of 
a Dutch Colonel, whose Orders were to assist, where, in his own Judgment, he 
should think most proper; and these were drawn up between the two Parties 
appointed to begin the Assault. My Lot was on the Side where the Prince and 
Earl were in Person; and where we sustain’d the only Loss from the first Fire of 
the Enemy. 

Our men, though quite expos’d, and though the Glacis was all escarp’d upon 
the live Rock, went on with an undaunted Courage; and immediately after the 
first Fire of the Enemy, all, that were not kill’d or wounded, leap’d in, pel-mel, 
amongst the Enemy; who, being thus boldly attack’d, and seeing others pouring 
in upon ‘em, retir’d in great Confusion; and some one Way, some another, ran 
into the inward Works. 

There was a large Port in the Flank of the principal Bastion, towards the 
North-East, and a cover’d Way, through which the General and the Prince of 
Hesse follow’d the flying Forces; and by that Means became possess’d of it. 
Luckily enough here lay a Number of great Stones in the Gorge of the Bastion, 
for the Use of the Fortification; with which we made a Sort of Breast-Work, 
before the Enemy recover’d of their Amaze, or made any considerable Fire upon 
us from their inward Fort, which commanded the upper Part of that Bastion. 

We were afterwards inform’d, that the Commander of the Citadel, expecting 
but one Attack, had call’d off the Men from the most distant and western Part of 
the Fort, to that Side which was next the Town; upon which our Men got into a 
Demi-Bastion in the most extream Part of the Fortification. Here they got 
Possession of three Pieces of Cannon, with hardly any Opposition; and had 
Leisure to cast up a little Retrenchment, and to make use of the Guns they had 
taken to defend it. Under this Situation, the Enemy, when drove into the inward 
Fort, were expos’d to our Fire from those Places we were possess’d of, in case 
they offer’d to make any Sally, or other Attempt against us. Thus we every 
Moment became better and better prepar’d against any Effort of the Garrison. 
And as they could not pretend to assail us without evident Hazard; so nothing 
remain’d for us to do, till we could bring up our Artillery and Mortars. Now it 
was that the General sent for the thousand Men under Brigadier Stanhope’s 
Command, which he had posted at a Convent, halfway between the Town and 
Monjouick. 

There was almost a total Cessation of Fire, the Men on both Sides being under 
Cover. The General was in the upper Part of the Bastion; the Prince of Hesse 
below, behind a little Work at the Point of the Bastion, whence he could only see 


the Heads of the Enemy over the Parapet of the inward Fort. Soon after an 
Accident happen’d which cost that gallant Prince his Life. 

The Enemy had Lines of Communication between Barcelona and Monjouick. 
The Governor of the former, upon hearing the firing from the latter, immediately 
sent four hundred Dragoons on Horseback, under Orders, that two Hundred 
dismounting should reinforce the Garrison, and the other two Hundred should 
return with their Horses back to the Town. 

When those two Hundred Dragoons were accordingly got into the inward Fort, 
unseen by any of our Men, the Spaniards, waving their Hats over their Heads, 
repeated over and over, Viva el Rey, Viva. This the Prince of Hesse unfortunately 
took for a Signal of their Desire to surrender. Upon which, with too much 
Warmth and Precipitancy, calling to the Soldiers following, They surrender, they 
surrender, he advanc’d with near three Hundred Men (who follow’d him without 
any Orders from their General) along the Curtain which led to the Ditch of the 
inward Fort. The Enemy suffered them to come into the Ditch, and there 
surrounding ‘em, took two Hundred of them Prisoners, at the same time making 
a Discharge upon the rest, who were running back the Way they came. This 
firing brought the Earl of Peterborow down from the upper Part of the Bastion, 
to see what was doing below. When he had just turn’d the Point of the Bastion, 
he saw the Prince of Hesse retiring, with the Men that had so rashly advanc’d. 
The Earl had exchang’d a very few Words with him, when, from a second Fire, 
that Prince receiv’d a Shot in the great Artery of the Thigh, of which he died 
immediately, falling down at the General’s Feet, who instantly gave Orders to 
carry off the Body to the next Convent. 

Almost the same Moment an Officer came to acquaint the Earl of Peterborow, 
that a great Body of Horse and Foot, at least three Thousand, were on their 
March from Barcelona towards the Fort. The Distance is near a Mile, all uneven 
Ground; so that the Enemy was either discoverable, or not to be seen, just as 
they were marching on the Hills or in the Vallies. However, the General directly 
got on Horseback, to take a View of those Forces from the rising Ground 
without the Fort, having left all the Posts, which were already taken, well secur’d 
with the allotted Numbers of Officers and Soldiers. 

But the Event will demonstrate of what Consequence the Absence or Presence 
of one Man may prove on great Occasions; No sooner was the Earl out of the 
Fort, the Care of which he had left under the Command of the Lord Charlemont 
(a Person of known Merit and undoubted Courage, but somewhat too flexible in 
his Temper) when a panick Fear (tho’ the Earl, as I have said, was only gone to 
take a View of the Enemy) seiz’d upon the Soldiery, which was a little too easily 
comply’d with by the Lord Charlemont, then commanding Officer. True it is; for 


I heard an Officer, ready enough to take such Advantages, urge to him, that none 
of all those Posts we were become Masters of, were tenable; that to offer at it 
would be no better than wilfully sacrificing human Lives to Caprice and 
Humour; and just like a Man’s knocking his Head against Stone Walls, to try 
which was hardest. Having over-heard this Piece of Lip-Oratory, and finding by 
the Answer that it was too likely to prevail, and that all I was like to say would 
avail nothing. I slipt away as fast as I could, to acquaint the General with the 
Danger impending. 

As I pass’d along, I took notice that the Panick was upon the Increase, the 
general Rumor affirming, that we should be all cut off by the Troops that were 
come out of Barcelona, if we did not immediately gain the Hills, or the Houses 
possess’d by the Miquelets. Officers and Soldiers, under this prevailing Terror, 
quitted their Posts; and in one united Body (the Lord Charlemont at the Head of 
them) march’d, or rather hurry’d out of the Fort; and were come halfway down 
the Hill before the Earl of Peterborow came up to them. Though on my 
acquainting him with the shameful and surprizing Accident he made no Stay, but 
answering, with a good deal of Vehemence, Good God, is it possible? hastened 
back as fast as he could. 

I never thought my self happier than in this Piece of Service to my Country. I 
confess I could not but value it, as having been therein more than a little 
instrumental in the glorious Successes which succeeded; since immediately upon 
this Notice from me, the Earl gallop’d up the Hill, and lighting when he came to 
Lord Charlemont, he took his Half-pike out of his Hand; and turning to the 
Officers and Soldiers, told them, if they would not face about and follow him, 
they should have the Scandal and eternal Infamy upon them of having deserted 
their Posts, and abandon’d their General. 

It was surprizing to see with what Alacrity and new Courage they fac’d about 
and follow’d the Earl of Peterborow. In a Moment they had forgot their 
Apprehensions; and, without doubt, had they met with any Opposition, they 
would have behav’d themselves with the greatest Bravery. But as these Motions 
were unperceiv’d by the Enemy, all the Posts were regain’d, and anew possess’d 
in less than half an Hour, without any Loss: Though, had our Forces march’d 
half Musket-shot farther, their Retreat would have been perceiv’d, and all the 
Success attendant on this glorious Attempt must have been intirely blasted. 

Another Incident which attended this happy Enterprize was this: The two 
hundred Men which fell into the Hands of the Enemy, by the unhappy Mistake 
of the Prince of Hesse, were carry’d directly into the Town. The Marquis of 
Risburg, a Lieutenant-General, who commanded the three thousand Men which 
were marching from the Town to the Relief of the Fort, examin’d the Prisoners, 


as they pass’d by; and they all agreeing that the General and the Prince of Hesse 
were in Person with the Troops that made the Attack on Monjouick, the Marquis 
gave immediate Orders to retire to the Town; taking it for granted, that the main 
Body of the Troops attended the Prince and General; and that some Design 
therefore was on foot to intercept his Return, in case he should venture too far. 
Thus the unfortunate Loss of our two hundred Men turn’d to our Advantage, in 
preventing the Advance of the Enemy, which must have put the Earl of 
Peterborow to inconceivable Difficulties. 

The Body of one Thousand, under Brigadier Stanhope, being come up to 
Monjouick, and no Interruption given us by the Enemy, our Affairs were put into 
very good Order on this Side; while the Camp on the other Side was so fortify’d, 
that the Enemy, during the Siege, never made one Effort against it. In the mean 
time, the Communication between the two Camps was secure enough; although 
our Troops were obliged to a tedious March along the Foot of the Hills, 
whenever the General thought fit to relieve those on Duty on the Side of the 
Attack, from those Regiments encamp’d on the West Side of Barcelona. 

The next Day, after the Earl of Peterborow had taken Care to secure the first 
Camp to the Eastward of the Town, he gave Orders to the Officers of the Fleet to 
land the Artillery and Ammunition behind the Fortress to the Westward. 
Immediately upon the Landing whereof, two Mortars were fix’d; from both 
which we ply’d the Fort of Monjouick furiously with our Bombs. But the third or 
fourth Day, one of our Shells fortunately lighting on their Magazine of Powder, 
blew it up; and with it the Governor, and many principal Officers who were at 
Dinner with him. The Blast, at the same Instant, threw down a Face of one of the 
smaller Bastions; which the vigilant Miquelets, ready enough to take all 
Advantages, no sooner saw (for they were under the Hill, very near the Place) 
but they readily enter’d, while the Enemy were under the utmost Confusion. If 
the Earl, no less watchful than they, had not at the same Moment thrown himself 
in with some regular Troops, and appeas’d the general Disorder, in all 
probability the Garrison had been put to the Sword. However, the General’s 
Presence not only allay’d the Fury of the Miquelets; but kept his own Troops 
under strictest Discipline: So that in a happy Hour for the frighted Garrison, the 
General gave Officers and Soldiers Quarters, making them Prisoners of War. 

How critical was that Minute wherein the General met his retreating 
Commander? a very few Steps farther had excluded us our own Conquests, to 
the utter Loss of all those greater Glories which ensu’d. Nor would that have 
been the worst; for besides the Shame attending such an ill concerted Retreat 
from our Acquests on Monjouick, we must have felt the accumulative Disgrace 
of infamously retiring aboard the Ships that brought us; but Heaven reserv’d for 


our General amazing Scenes both of Glory and Mortification. 

I cannot here omit one Singularity of Life, which will demonstrate Men’s 
different Way of Thinking, if not somewhat worse; when many Years after, to 
one in Office, who seem’d a little too dead to my Complaints, and by that Means 
irritating my human Passions, injustice to my self, as well as Cause, I urged this 
Piece of Service, by which I not only preserv’d the Place, but the Honour of my 
Country, that Minister petite, to mortify my Expectations and baffle my Plea, 
with a Grimace as odd as his Logick, return’d, that, in his Opinion, the Service 
pretended was a Disservice to the Nation; since Perseverance had cost the 
Government more Money than all our Conquests were worth, could we have 
kept ‘em. So irregular are the Conceptions of Man, when even great Actions 
thwart the Bent of an interested Will! 

The Fort of Monjouick being thus surprizingly reduc’d, furnish’d a strange 
Vivacity to Mens Expectations, and as extravagantly flatter’d their Hopes; for as 
Success never fails to excite weaker Minds to pursue their good Fortune, though 
many times to their own Loss; so is it often too apt to push on more elevated 
Spirits to renew the Encounter for atchieving new Conquests, by hazarding too 
rashly all their former Glory. Accordingly, every Body now began to make his 
utmost Efforts; and look’d upon himself as a Drone, if he was not employ’d in 
doing something or other towards pushing forward the Siege of Barcelona it 
self, and raising proper Batteries for that Purpose. But, after all, it must in Justice 
be acknowledg’d, that notwithstanding this prodigious Success that attended this 
bold Enterprize, the Land Forces of themselves, without the Assistance of the 
Sailors, could never have reduc’d the Town. The Commanders and Officers of 
the Fleet had always evinc’d themselves Favourers of this Project upon 
Barcelona. A new Undertaking so late in the Year, as I have said before, was 
their utter Aversion, and what they hated to hear of. Elated therefore with a 
Beginning so auspicious, they gave a more willing Assistance than could have 
been ask’d, or judiciously expected. The Admirals forgot their Element, and 
acted as General Officers at Land: They came every Day from their Ships, with a 
Body of Men form’d into Companies, and regularly marshall’d and commanded 
by Captains and Lieutenants of their own. Captain Littleton in particular, one of 
the most advanced Captains in the whole Fleet, offer’d of himself to take care of 
the Landing and Conveyance of the Artillery to the Camp. And answerable to 
that his first Zeal was his Vigour all along, for finding it next to an Impossibility 
to draw the Cannon and Mortars up such vast Precipices by Horses, if the 
Country had afforded them, he caus’d Harnesses to be made for two hundred 
Men; and by that Means, after a prodigious Fatigue and Labour, brought the 
Cannon and Mortars necessary for the Siege up to the very Batteries. 


In this Manner was the Siege begun; nor was it carry’d on with any less 
Application; the Approaches being made by an Army of Besiegers, that very 
little, if at all, exceeded the Number of the Besieg’d; not altogether in a regular 
Manner, our few Forces would not admit it; but yet with Regularity enough to 
secure our two little Camps, and preserve a Communication between both, not to 
be interrupted or incommoded by the Enemy. We had soon erected three several 
Batteries against the Place, all on the West Side of the Town, viz. one of nine 
Guns, another of Twelve, and the last of upwards of Thirty. From all which we 
ply’d the Town incessantly, and with all imaginable Fury; and very often in 
whole Vollies. 

Nevertheless it was thought not only adviseable, but necessary, to erect 
another Battery, upon a lower Piece of Ground under a small Hill; which lying 
more within Reach, and opposite to those Places where the Walls were imagin’d 
weakest, would annoy the Town the more; and being design’d for six Guns only, 
might soon be perfected. A French Engeneer had the Direction; and indeed very 
quickly perfected it. But when it came to be consider’d which way to get the 
Cannon to it, most were of opinion that it would be absolutely impracticable, by 
reason of the vast Descent; tho’ I believe they might have added a stronger 
Reason, and perhaps more intrinsick, that it was extremely expos’d to the Fire of 
the Enemy. 

Having gain’d some little Reputation in the Attack of Monjouick, this 
Difficulty was at last to be put upon me; and as some, not my Enemies, 
suppos’d, more out of Envy than good Will. However, when I came to the Place, 
and had carefully taken a View of it, though I was sensible enough of the 
Difficulty, I made my main Objection as to the Time for accomplishing it; for it 
was then between Nine and Ten, and the Guns were to be mounted by Day-light. 
Neither could I at present see any other Way to answer their Expectations, than 
by casting the Cannon down the Precipice, at all Hazards, to the Place below, 
where that fourth Battery was erected. 

This wanted not Objections to; and therefore to answer my Purpose, as to 
point of Time, sixty Men more were order’d me, as much as possible to facilitate 
the Work by Numbers; and accordingly I set about it. Just as I was setting all 
Hands to work, and had given Orders to my Men to begin some Paces back, to 
make the Descent more gradual, and thereby render the Task a little more 
feasible, Major Collier, who commanded the Train, came to me; and perceiving 
the Difficulties of the Undertaking, in a Fret told me, I was impos’d upon; and 
vow’d he would go and find out Brigadier Petit, and let him know the 
Impossibility, as well as the Unreasonableness of the Task I was put upon. He 
had scarce utter’d those Words, and turn’d himself round to perform his 


Promise, when an unlucky Shot with a Musket-Ball wounded him through the 
Shoulder; upon which he was carry’d off, and I saw him not till some 
considerable time after. 

By the painful Diligence, and the additional Compliment of Men, however, I 
so well succeeded (such was my great good Fortune) that the Way was made, 
and the Guns, by the Help of Fascines, and other lesser Preparations below, 
safely let down and mounted; so that that fourth Battery began to play upon the 
Town before Break of Day; and with all the Success that was propos’d. 

In short, the Breach in a very few Days after was found wholly practicable; 
and all Things were got ready for a general Storm. Which Don Valasco the 
Governor being sensible of, immediately beat a Parley; upon which it was, 
among other Articles, concluded, that the Town should be surrender’d in three 
Days; and the better to ensure it, the Bastion, which commanded the Port St. 
Angelo, was directly put into our Possession. 

But before the Expiration of the limited three Days, a very unexpected 
Accident fell out, which hasten’d the Surrender. Don Valasco, during his 
Government, had behav’d himself very arbitrarily, and thereby procur’d, as the 
Consequence of it, a large Proportion of ill will, not only among the Townsmen, 
but among the Miquelets, who had, in their Zeal to King Charles, flock’d from 
all Parts of Catalonia to the Siege of their Capital; and who, on the Signing of 
the Articles of Surrender, had found various Ways, being well acquainted with 
the most private Avenues, to get by Night into the Town: So that early in the 
Morning they began to plunder all that they knew Enemies to King Charles, or 
thought Friends to the Prince his Competitor. 

Their main Design was upon Valasco the Governor, whom, if they could have 
got into their Hands, it was not to be question’d, but as far as his Life and Limbs 
would have serv’d, they would have sufficiently satiated their Vengeance upon. 
He expected no less; and therefore concealed himself, till the Earl of Peterborow 
could give Orders for his more safe and private Conveyance by Sea to Alicant. 

Nevertheless, in the Town all was in the utmost Confusion; which the Earl of 
Peterborow, at the very first hearing, hastened to appease; with his usual 
Alacrity he rid all alone to Port St. Angelo, where at that time my self happen’d 
to be; and demanding to be admitted, the Officer of the Guard, under Fear and 
Surprise, open’d the Wicket, through which the Earl enter’d, and I after him. 

Scarce had we gone a hundred Paces, when we saw a Lady of apparent 
Quality, and indisputable Beauty, in a strange, but most affecting Agony, flying 
from the apprehended Fury of the Miquelets; her lovely Hair was all flowing 
about her Shoulders, which, and the Consternation she was in, rather added to, 
than any thing diminish’d from the Charms of an Excess of Beauty. She, as is 


very natural to People in Distress, made up directly to the Earl, her Eyes 
satisfying her he was a Person likely to give her all the Protection she wanted. 
And as soon as ever she came near enough, in a Manner that declar’d her Quality 
before she spoke, she crav’d that Protection, telling him, the better to secure it, 
who it was that ask’d it. But the generous Earl presently convinc’d her, he 
wanted no Intreaties, having, before he knew her to be the Dutchess of Popoli, 
taken her by the Hand, in order to convey her through the Wicket which he 
enter’d at, to a Place of Safety without the Town. 

I stay’d behind, while the Earl convey’d the distress’d Dutchess to her 
requested Asylum; and I believe it was much the longest Part of an Hour before 
he return’d. But as soon as ever he came back, he, and my self, at his Command, 
repair’d to the Place of most Confusion, which the extraordinary Noise full 
readily directed us to; and which happened to be on the Parade before the Palace. 
There it was that the Miquelets were making their utmost Efforts to get into their 
Hands the almost sole Occasion of the Tumult, and the Object of their raging 
Fury, the Person of Don Valasco, the late Governor. 

It was here that the Earl preserv’d that Governor from the violent, but perhaps 
too just Resentments of the Miquelets; and, as I said before, convey’d him by 
Sea to Alicant. And, indeed, I could little doubt the Effect, or be any thing 
surpriz’d at the Easiness of the Task, when I saw, that wherever he appear’d the 
popular Fury was in a Moment allay’d, and that every Dictate of that General 
was assented to with the utmost Chearfulness and Deference. Valasco, before his 
Embarkment, had given Orders, in Gratitude to his Preserver, for all the Gates to 
be deliver’d up, tho’ short of the stipulated Term; and they were accordingly so 
delivered, and our Troops took Possession so soon as ever that Governor was 
aboard the Ship that was to convey him to Alicant. 

During the Siege of Barcelona, Brigadier Stanhope order’d a Tent to be 
pitch’d as near the Trenches as possibly could be with Safety; where he not only 
entertain’d the chief Officers who were upon Duty, but likewise the Catalonian 
Gentlemen who brought Miquelets to our Assistance. I remember I saw an old 
Cavalier, having his only Son with him, who appear’d a fine young Gentleman, 
about twenty Years of Age, go into the Tent, in order to dine with the Brigadier. 
But whilst they were at Dinner, an unfortunate Shot came from the Bastion of St. 
Antonio, and intirely struck off the Head of the Son. The father immediately rose 
up, first looking down upon his headless Child, and then lifting up his Eyes to 
Heaven, whilst the Tears ran down his Cheeks, he cross’d himself, and only said, 
Fiat voluntas tua, and bore it with a wonderful Patience. “Twas a sad Spectacle, 
and truly it affects me now whilst I am writing. 

The Earl of Peterborow, tho’ for some time after the Revolution he had been 


employ’d in civil Affairs, return’d to the military Life with great Satisfaction, 
which was ever his Inclination. Brigadier Stanhope, who was justly afterwards 
created an Earl, did well deserve this Motto, Tam Marte quam Mercurio; for 
truly he behav’d, all the time he continu’d in Spain, as if he had been inspir’d 
with Conduct; for the Victory at Almanar was intirely owing to him; and 
likewise at the Battle of Saragosa he distinguish’d himself with great Bravery. 
That he had not Success at Bruhega was not his Fault; for no Man can resist 
Fate; for ‘twas decreed by Heaven that Philip should remain King of Spain, and 
Charles to be Emperor of Germany. Yet each of these Monarchs have been 
ungrateful to the Instruments which the Almighty made use of to preserve them 
upon their Thrones; for one had not been King of Spain but for France; and the 
other had not been Emperor but for England. 

Barcelona, the chief Place in Catalonia, being thus in our Hands, as soon as 
the Garrison, little inferior to our Army, had march’d out with Drums beating, 
Colours flying, &c. according to the Articles, Charles the Third made his 
publick Entry, and was proclaim’d King, and receiv’d with the general 
Acclamations, and all other Demonstrations of Joy suitable to that great 
Occasion. 

Some Days after which, the Citizens, far from being satiated with their former 
Demonstrations of their Duty, sent a Petition to the King, by proper Deputies for 
that Purpose appointed, desiring Leave to give more ample Instances of their 
Affections in a public Cavalcade. The King granted their Request, and the 
Citizens, pursuant thereto, made their Preparations. 

On the Day appointed, the King, plac’d in a Balcony belonging to the House 
of the Earl of Peterborow, appear’d ready to honour the Show. The Ceremonial, 
to speak nothing figuratively, was very fine and grand: Those of the first Rank 
made their Appearance in decent Order, and upon fine Horses; and others under 
Arms, and in Companies, march’d with native Gravity and Grandeur, all saluting 
his Majesty as they pass’d by, after the Spanish Manner, which that Prince 
return’d with the Movement of his Hand to his Mouth; for the Kings of Spain are 
not allow’d to salute, or return a Salute, by any Motion to, or of, the Hat. 

After these follow’d several Pageants; the first of which was drawn by Mules, 
set off to the Height with stateliest Feathers, and adorn’d with little Bells. Upon 
the Top of this Pageant appear’d a Man dress’d all in Green; but in the Likeness 
of a Dragon. The Pageant making a Stop just over-against the Balcony where the 
King sate, the Dragonical Representative diverted him with great Variety of 
Dancings, the Earl of Peterborow all the time throwing out Dollars by Handfuls 
among the Populace, which they as constantly receiv’d with the loud 
Acclamation and repeated Cries of Viva, Viva, Carlos Terceros, Viva la Casa 


d’Austria. 

When that had play’d its Part, another Pageant, drawn as before, made a like 
full Stop before the same Balcony. On this was plac’d a very large Cage, or 
Aviary, the Cover of which, by Springs contriv’d for that Purpose, immediately 
flew open, and out of it a surprizing Flight of Birds of various Colours. These, 
all amaz’d at their sudden Liberty, which I took to be the Emblem intended, 
hover’d a considerable space of time over and about their Place of Freedom, 
chirping, singing, and otherwise testifying their mighty Joy for their so 
unexpected Enlargement. 

There were many other Pageants; but having little in them very remarkable, I 
have forgot the Particulars. Nevertheless, every one of them was dismiss’d with 
the like Acclamations of Viva, Viva; the Whole concluding with Bonfires and 
Illuminations common on all such Occasions. 

I cannot here omit one very remarkable Instance of the Catholick Zeal of that 
Prince, which I was soon after an Eye-witness of. I was at that time in the Fruit- 
Market, when the King passing by in his Coach, the Host (whether by Accident 
or Contrivance I cannot say) was brought, at that very Juncture, out of the great 
Church, in order, as I after understood, to a poor sick Woman’s receiving the 
Sacrament. On Sight of the Host the King came out of his Coach, kneel’d down 
in the Street, which at that time prov’d to be very dirty, till the Host pass’d by; 
then rose up, and taking the lighted Flambeau from him who bore it, he follow’d 
the Priest up a streight nasty Alley, and there up a dark ordinary Pair of Stairs, 
where the poor sick Woman lay. There he stay’d till the whole Ceremony was 
over, when, returning to the Door of the Church, he very faithfully restor’d the 
lighted Flambeau to the Fellow he had taken it from, the People all the while 
crying out Viva, Viva; an Acclamation, we may imagine, intended to his Zeal, as 
well as his Person. 

Another remarkable Accident, of a much more moral Nature, I must, injustice 
to the Temperance of that, in this truly inimitable People, recite. I was one Day 
walking in one of the most populous Streets of that City, where I found an 
uncommon Concourse of People, of all Sorts, got together; and imagining so 
great a Croud could not be assembled on a small Occasion, I prest in among the 
rest; and after a good deal of Struggling and Difficulty, reach’d into the Ring and 
Centre of that mix’d Multitude. But how did I blush? with what Confusion did I 
appear? when I found one of my own Countrymen, a drunken Granadier, the 
attractive Loadstone of all that high and low Mob, and the Butt of all their 
Merriment? It will be easily imagin’d to be a Thing not a little surprizing to one 
of our Country, to find that a drunken Man should be such a wonderful Sight; 
However, the witty Sarcasms that were then by high and low thrown upon that 


senseless Creature, and as I interpreted Matters, me in him, were so pungent, that 
if I did not curse my Curiosity, I thought it best to withdraw my self as fast as 
Legs could carry me away. 

BARCELONA being now under King Charles, the Towns of Gironne, 
Tarragona, Tortosa, and Lerida, immediately declar’d for him. To every one of 
which Engeneers being order’d, it was my Lot to be sent to Tortosa. This Town 
is situated on the Side of the River Ebro, over which there is a fair and famous 
Bridge of Boats. The Waters of this River are always of a dirty red Colour, 
somewhat fouler than our Moorish Waters; yet is it the only Water the 
Inhabitants drink, or covet to drink; and every House providing for its own 
Convenience Cisterns to preserve it in, by a few Hours standing it becomes as 
clear as the clearest Rock-water, but as soft as Milk. In short, for Softness, 
Brightness, and Pleasantness of Taste, the Natives prefer it to all the Waters in 
the World. And I must declare in favour of their Opinion, that none ever pleas’d 
me like it. 

This Town was of the greater Moment to our Army, as opening a Passage into 
the Kingdom of Valencia on one Side, and the Kingdom of Arragon on the 
other: And being of it self tolerably defensible, in human Appearance might 
probably repay a little Care and Charge in its Repair and Improvement. Upon 
this Employ was I appointed, and thus was I busy’d, till the Arrival of the Earl of 
Peterborow with his little Army, in order to march to Valencia, the Capital of 
that Province. Here he left in Garrison Colonel Hans Hamilton’s Regiment; the 
Place, nevertheless, was under the Command of a Spanish Governor, appointed 
by King Charles. 

While the Earl stay’d a few Days at this Place, under Expectation of the 
promis’d Succours from Barcelona, he receiv’d a Proprio (or Express) from the 
King of Spain, full of Excuses, instead of Forces. And yet the very same Letter, 
in a paradoxical Manner, commanded him, at all Events, to attempt the Relief of 
Santo Mattheo, where Colonel Jones commanded, and which was then under 
Siege by the Conde de los Torres (as was the Report) with upwards of three 
thousand Men. The Earl of Peterborow could not muster above one thousand 
Foot, and about two hundred Horse; a small Force to make an Attempt of that 
Nature upon such a superior Power: Yet the Earl’s Vivacity (as will be 
occasionally further observ’d in the Course of these Memoirs) never much 
regarded Numbers, so there was but room, by any Stratagem, to hope for 
Success. True it is, for his greater Encouragement and Consolation, the same 
Letter intimated, that a great Concourse of the Country People being up in Arms, 
to the Number of many Thousands, in Favour of King Charles, and wanting only 
Officers, the Enterprize would be easy and unattended with much Danger. But 


upon mature Enquiry, the Earl found that great Body of Men all in nubibus; and 
that the Conde, in the plain Truth of the Matter, was much stronger than the 
Letter at first represented. 

Santo Mattheo was a Place of known Importance; and that from its Situation, 
which cut off all Communication between Catalonia and Valencia; and, 
consequently, should it fall into the Hands of the Enemy, the Earl’s Design upon 
the latter must inevitably have been postpon’d. It must be granted, the 
Commands for attempting the Relief of it were pressing and peremptory; 
nevertheless, the Earl was very conscious to himself, that as the promis’d 
Reinforcements were suspended, his Officers would not approve of the Attempt 
upon the Foot of such vast Inequalities; and their own declar’d Sentiments soon 
confirm’d the Dictates of the Earl’s Reason. He therefore addresses himself to 
those Officers in a different Manner: He told ‘em he only desir’d they would be 
passive, and leave it to him to work his own Way. Accordingly, the Earl found 
out and hired two Spanish Spies, for whose Fidelity (as his great Precaution 
always led him to do) he took sufficient Security; and dispatch’d ‘em with a 
Letter to Colonel Jones, Governor of the Place, intimating his Readiness, as well 
as Ability, to relieve him; and, above all, exhorting him to have the Miquelets in 
the Town ready, on Sight of his Troops, to issue out, pursue, and plunder; since 
that would be all they would have to do, and all he would expect at their Hands. 
The Spies were dispatch’d accordingly; and, pursuant to Instructions, one 
betray’d and discover’d the other who had the Letter in charge to deliver to 
Colonel Jones. The Earl, to carry on the Feint, having in the mean time, by 
dividing his Troops, and marching secretly over the Mountains, drawn his Men 
together, so as to make their Appearance on the Height of a neighbouring 
Mountain, little more than Cannot-shot from the Enemy’s Camp. The Tale of the 
Spies was fully confirm’d, and the Conde (though an able General) march’d off 
with some Precipitation with his Army; and by that Means the Earl’s smaller 
Number of twelve Hundred had Liberty to march into the Town without 
Interruption. I must not let slip an Action of Colonel Jones’s just before the 
Earl’s Delivery of them: The Conde, for want of Artillery, had set his Miners to 
work; and the Colonel, finding they had made some dangerous Advances, turned 
the Course of a Rivulet, that ran through the Middle of the Town, in upon them, 
and made them quit a Work they thought was brought to Perfection. 

SANTO Mattheo being reliev’d, as I have said, the Earl, though he had so far 
gain’d his Ends, left not the flying Enemy without a Feint of Pursuit; with such 
Caution, nevertheless, that in case they should happen to be better inform’d of 
his Weakness, he might have a Resource either back again to Santo Mattheo, or 
to Vinaros on the Sea-side; or some other Place, as occasion might require. But 


having just before receiv’d fresh Advice, that the Reinforcements he expected 
were anew countermanded; and that the Duke of Anjou had increas’d his Troops 
to twelve thousand Men; the Officers, not enough elated with the last Success to 
adventure upon new Experiments, resolv’d, in a Council of War, to advise the 
Earl, who had just before receiv’d a discretionary Commission in lieu of Troops, 
so to post the Forces under him, as not to be cut off from being able to assist the 
King in Person; or to march to the Defence of Catalonia, in case of Necessity. 

Pursuant to this Resolution of the Council of War, the Earl of Peterborow, 
tho’ still intent upon his Expedition into Valencia (which had been afresh 
commanded, even while his Supplies were countermanded) orders his Foot, in a 
truly bad Condition, by tedious Marches Day and Night over the Mountains, to 
Vinaros; and with his two hundred Horse, set out to prosecute his pretended 
Design of pursuing the flying Enemy; resolv’d, if possible, notwithstanding all 
seemingly desperate Circumstances, to perfect the Security of that Capital. 

To that Purpose, the Earl, with his small Body of Patrolers, went on frightning 
the Enemy, till they came under the Walls of Nules, a Town fortify’d with the 
best Walls, regular Towers, and in the best Repair of any in that Kingdom. But 
even here, upon the Appearance of the Earl’s Forlorn (if they might not properly 
at that time all have pass’d under that Character) under the same Panick they left 
that sensible Town, with only one Thousand of the Town’s People, well arm’d, 
for the Defence of it. Yet was it scarce to be imagin’d, that the Earl, with his 
small Body of two hundred Horse, should be able to gain Admission; or, indeed, 
under such Circumstances, to attempt it. But bold as the Undertaking was, his 
good Genius went along with him; and so good a Genius was it, that it rarely left 
him without a good Effect. He had been told the Day before, that the Enemy, on 
leaving Nules, had got Possession of Villa Real, where they put all to the Sword. 
What would have furnish’d another with Terror, inspir’d his Lordship with a 
Thought as fortunate as it was successful. The Earl rides up to the very Gates of 
the Town, at the Head of his Party, and peremptorily demands the chief 
Magistrate, or a Priest, immediately to be sent out to him; and that under Penalty 
of being all put to the Sword, and us’d as the Enemy had us’d those at Villa-Real 
the Day or two before. The Troops, that had so lately left the Place, had left 
behind ‘em more Terror than Men; which, together with the peremptory Demand 
of the Earl, soon produc’d some Priests to wait upon the General. By their 
Readiness to obey, the Earl very justly imagin’d Fear to be the Motive; 
wherefore, to improve their Terror, he only allow’d them six Minutes time to 
resolve upon a Surrender, telling them, that otherwise, so soon as his Artillery 
was come up, he would lay them under the utmost Extremities. The Priests 
return’d with this melancholy Message into the Place; and in a very short time 


after the Gates were thrown open. Upon the Earl’s Entrance he found two 
hundred Horse, which were the Original of his Lordship’s forming that Body of 
Horse, which afterwards prov’d the saving of Valencia. 

The News of the taking of Nules soon overtook the flying Enemy; and so 
increas’d the Apprehensions of their Danger, that they renew’d their March, the 
same Day; though what they had taken before would have satisfy’d them much 
better without it. On the other hand, the Earl was so well pleas’d with his 
Success, that leaving the Enemy to fly before their Fears, he made a short Turn 
towards Castillon de la Plana, a considerable, but open Town, where his 
Lordship furnish’d himself with four hundred Horses more; and all this under the 
Assurance that his Troops were driving the Enemy before them out of the 
Kingdom. Hence he sent Orders to Colonel Pierce’s Regiment at Vinaros to 
meet him at Oropesa, a Place at no great Distance; where, when they came, they 
were very pleasingly surpriz’d at their being well mounted, and furnish’d with 
all Accoutrements necessary. After which, leaving ‘em canton’d in wall’d 
Towns, where they could not be disturb’d without Artillery, that indefatigable 
General, leaving them full Orders, went on his way towards Tortosa. 

At Vinaros the Earl met with Advice, that the Spanish Militia of the Kingdom 
of Valencia were assembled, and had already advanc’d a Day’s March at least 
into that Country. Upon which, collecting, as fast as he could, the whole Corps 
together, the Earl resolv’d to penetrate into Valencia directly; notwithstanding 
this whole collected Body would amount to no more than six hundred Horse and 
two thousand Foot. 

But there was a strong Pass over a River, just under the Walls of Molviedro, 
which must be first disputed and taken. This Brigadier Mahoni, by the Orders of 
the Duke of Arcos, who commanded the Troops of the Duke of Anjou in the 
Kingdom of Valencia, had taken care to secure. Molviedro, though not very 
strong, is a wall’d Town, very populous of it self; and had in it, besides a 
Garrison of eight hundred Men, most of Mahoni’s Dragoons. It lies at the very 
Bottom of a high Hill; on the upper Part whereof they shew the Ruins of the 
once famous SAGUNTUM; famous sure to Eternity, if Letters shall last so long, 
for an inviolable Fidelity to a negligent Confederate, against an implacable 
Enemy. Here yet appear the visible Vestigia of awful Antiquity, in half standing 
Arches, and the yet unlevell’d Walls and Towers of that once celebrated City. I 
could not but look upon all these with the Eyes of Despight, in regard to their 
Enemy Hannibal; with those of Disdain, in respect to the uncommon and 
unaccountable Supineness of its Confederates, the Romans; but with those of 
Veneration, as to the Memory of a glorious People, who rather than stand 
reproach’d with a Breach of Faith, or the Brand of Cowardice, chose to sacrifice 


themselves, their Wives, Children, and all that was dear to them, in the Flames 
of their expiring City. 

In Molviedro, as I said before, Mahoni commanded, with eight hundred Men, 
besides Inhabitants; which, together with our having but little Artillery, induc’d 
the Officers under the Earl of Peterborow reasonably enough to imagine and 
declare, that there could be no visible Appearance of surmounting such 
Difficulties. The Earl, nevertheless, instead of indulging such Despondencies, 
gave them Hope, that what Strength serv’d not to accomplish, Art might possibly 
obtain. To that Purpose he proposed an Interview between himself and Mahoni; 
and accordingly sent an Officer with a Trumpet to intimate his Desire. The 
Motion was agreed to; and the Earl having previously station’d his Troops to 
advantage, and his little Artillery at a convenient Distance, with Orders they 
should appear on a slow March on the Side of a rising Hill, during the time of 
Conference, went to the Place appointed; only, as had been stipulated, attended 
with a small Party of Horse. When they were met, the Earl first offer’d all he 
could to engage Mahoni to the Interest of King Charles; proposing some Things 
extravagant enough (as Mahoni himself some time after told me) to stagger the 
Faith of a Catholick; but all to little Purpose: Mahoni was inflexible, which 
oblig’d the Earl to new Measures. 

Whereupon the Earl frankly told him, that he could not however but esteem 
the Confidence he had put in him; and therefore, to make some Retaliation, he 
was ready to put it in his Power to avoid the Barbarities lately executed at Villa- 
Real. 

“My Relation to you,” continued the General, “inclines me to spare a Town 
under your Command. You see how near my Forces are; and can hardly doubt 
our soon being Masters of the Place: What I would therefore offer you, said the 
Earl, is a Capitulation, that my Inclination may be held in Countenance by my 
Honour. Barbarities, however justified by Example, are my utter Aversion, and 
against my Nature; and to testify so much, together with my good Will to your 
Person, was the main Intent of this Interview.” 

This Frankness so far prevail’d on Mahoni, that he agreed to return an Answer 
in half an Hour. Accordingly, an Answer was returned by a Spanish Officer, and 
a Capitulation agreed upon; the Earl at the same time endeavouring to bring over 
that Officer to King Charles, on much the same Topicks he us’d with Mahoni. 
But finding this equally fruitless, whether it was that he tacitly reproach’d the 
Officer with a Want of Consideration in neglecting to follow the Example of his 
Commander, or what else, he created in that Officer such a Jealousy of Mahoni, 
that was afterward very serviceable to him in his further Design. 

To forward which to a good Issue, the Earl immediately made choice of two 


Dragoons, who, upon promise of Promotion, undertook to go as Spies to the 
Duke of Arcos, whose Forces lay not far off, on the other Side a large Plain, 
which the Earl must unavoidably pass, and which would inevitably be attended 
with almost insuperable Dangers, if there attack’d by a Force so much superior. 
Those Spies, according to Instructions, were to discover to the Duke, that they 
over-heard the Conference between the Earl and Mahoni; and at the same time 
saw a considerable Number of Pistoles deliver’d into Mahoni’s Hands, large 
Promises passing at that Instant reciprocally: But above all, that the Earl had 
recommended to him the procuring the March of the Duke over the Plain 
between them. The Spies went and deliver’d all according to Concert; 
concluding, before the Duke, that they would ask no Reward, but undergo any 
Punishment, if Mahoni did not very soon send to the Duke a Request to march 
over the Plain, in order to put the concerted Plot in execution. It was not long 
after this pretended Discovery before Mahoni did send indeed an Officer to the 
Duke, desiring the March of his Forces over the Plain; but, in reality, to obstruct 
the Earl’s Passage, which he knew very well must be that and no other way. 
However, the Duke being prepossess’d by the Spies, and what those Spanish 
Officers that at first escap’d had before infus’d, took Things in their Sense; and 
as soon as Mahoni, who was forc’d to make the best of his way over the Plain 
before the Earl of Peterborow, arriv’d at his Camp, he was put under Arrest and 
sent to Madrid. The Duke having thus imbib’d the Venom, and taken the Alarm, 
immediately decamp’d in Confusion, and took a different Rout than at first he 
intended; leaving that once formidable Plain open to the Earl, without an Enemy 
to obstruct him. In some little time after he arriv’d at Madrid, Mahoni made his 
Innocence appear, and was created a General; while the Duke of Arcos was 
recall’d from his Post of Honour. 

The Day after we arriv’d at Valencia, the Gates of which fine City were set 
open to us with the highest Demonstrations of Joy. I call’d it a fine City; but sure 
it richly deserves a brighter Epithet, since it is a common Saying among the 
Spaniards, that the Pleasures of Valencia would make a Jew forget Jerusalem. It 
is most sweetly situated in a very beautiful Plain, and within half a League of the 
Mediterranean Sea. It never wants any of the Fragrancies of Nature, and always 
has something to delight the most curious Eye. It is famous to a Proverb for fine 
Women; but as infamous, and only in that so, for the Race of Bravoes, the 
common Companions of the Ladies of Pleasure in this Country. These Wretches 
are so Case-hardened, they will commit a Murder for a Dollar, tho’ they run their 
Country for it when they have done. Not that other Parts of this Nation are 
uninfested with this sort of Animals; but here their Numbers are so great, that if 
a Catalogue was to be taken of those in other Parts of that Country, perhaps nine 


in ten would be found by Birth to be of this Province. 

But to proceed, tho’ the Citizens, and all Sorts of People, were redundant in 
their various Expressions of Joy, for an Entry so surprizing, and utterly lost to 
their Expedition, whatever it was to their Wishes, the Earl had a secret Concern 
for the Publick, which lay gnawing at his Heart, and which yet he was forced to 
conceal. He knew that he had not four thousand Soldiers in the Place, and not 
Powder or Ammunition for those; nor any Provisions lay’d in for any thing like a 
Siege. On the other Hand, the Enemy without were upwards of seven Thousand, 
with a Body of four Thousand more, not fifteen Leagues off, on their March to 
join them. Add to this, the Marechal de Thesse was no farther off than Madrid, a 
very few Days’ March from Valencia; a short Way indeed for the Earl (who, as 
was said before, was wholly unprovided for a Siege, which was reported to be 
the sole End of the Mareschal’s moving that Way.) But the Earl’s never-failing 
Genius resolv’d again to attempt that by Art, which the Strength of his Forces 
utterly disallow’d him. And in the first Place, his Intelligence telling him that 
sixteen twenty-four Pounders, with Stores and Ammunition answerable for a 
Siege, were ship’d off for the Enemy’s Service at Alicant, the Earl forthwith lays 
a Design, and with his usual Success intercepts ‘em all, supplying that way his 
own Necessities at the Expence of the Enemy. 

The four thousand Men ready to reinforce the Troops nearer Valencia, were 
the next Point to be undertaken; but hic labor, hoc opus; since the greater Body 
under the Conde de las Torres (who, with Mahoni, was now reinstated in his 
Post) lay between the Earl and those Troops intended to be dispers’d. And what 
inhaunc’d the Difficulty, the River Xucar must be passed in almost the Face of 
the Enemy. Great Disadvantages as these were, they did not discourage the Earl. 
He detach’d by Night four hundred Horse and eight hundred Foot, who march’d 
with such hasty Silence, that they surpriz’d that great Body, routed ‘em, and 
brought into Valencia six hundred Prisoners very safely, notwithstanding they 
were oblig’d, under the same Night-Covert, to pass very near a Body of three 
Thousand of the Enemy’s Horse. Such a prodigious Victory would hardly have 
gain’d Credit in that City, if the Prisoners brought in had not been living 
Witnesses of the Action as well as the Triumph. The Conde de las Torres, upon 
these two military Rebuffs, drew off to a more convenient Distance, and left the 
Earl a little more at ease in his new Quarters. 

Here the Earl of Peterborow made his Residence for some time. He was 
extreamly well belov’d, his affable Behaviour exacted as much from all; and he 
preserv’d such a good Correspondence with the Priests and the Ladies, that he 
never fail’d of the most early and best Intelligence, a thing by no means to be 
slighted in the common Course of Life; but much more commendable and 


necessary in a General, with so small an Army, at open War, and in the Heart of 
his Enemy’s Country. 

The Earl, by this Means, some small time after, receiving early Intelligence 
that King Philip was actually on his March to Barcelona, with an Army of 
upwards of twenty five thousand Men, under the Command of a Mareschal of 
France, began his March towards Catalonia, with all the Troops that he could 
gather together, leaving in Valencia a small Body of Foot, such as in that 
Exigence could best be spar’d. The whole Body thus collected made very little 
more than two thousand Foot and six hundred Horse; yet resolutely with these he 
sets out for Barcelona: In the Neighbourhood of which, as soon as he arriv’d, he 
took care to post himself and his diminutive Army in the Mountains which 
inviron that City; where he not only secur’d ‘em against the Enemy; but found 
himself in a Capacity of putting him under perpetual Alarms. Nor was the 
Mareschal, with his great Army, capable of returning the Earl’s Compliment of 
Disturbance; since he himself, every six or eight Hours, put his Troops into such 
a varying Situation, that always when most arduously fought, he was farthest off 
from being found. In this Manner the General bitterly harrass’d the Troops of the 
Enemy; and by these Means struck a perpetual Terror into the Besiegers. Nor did 
he only this way annoy the Enemy; the Precautions he had us’d, and the 
Measures he had taken in other Places, with a View to prevent their Return to 
Madrid, though the Invidious endeavour’d to bury them in Oblivion, having 
equally contributed to the driving of the Mareschal of France, and his Catholick 
King, out of the Spanish Dominions. 

But to go on with the Siege: The Breaches in the Walls of that City, during its 
Siege by the Earl, had been put into tolerable Repair; but those of Monjouick, on 
the contrary, had been as much neglected. However, the Garrison made shift to 
hold out a Battery of twenty-three Days, with no less than fifty Pieces of 
Cannon; when, after a Loss of the Enemy of upwards of three thousand Men (a 
Moiety of the Army employ’d against it when the Earl took it) they were forc’d 
to surrender at Discretion. And this cannot but merit our Observation, that a 
Place, which the English General took in little more than an Hour, and with 
inconsiderable Loss, afforded the Mareschal of France a Resistance of twenty- 
three Days. 

Upon the taking of Fort Monjouick, the Mareschal de Thess gave immediate 
Orders for Batteries to be rais’d against the Town. Those Orders were put in 
Execution with all Expedition; and at the same time his Army fortify’d 
themselves with such Entrenchments, as would have ruin’d the Earl’s former 
little Army to have rais’d, or his present much lesser Army to have attempted the 
forcing them. However, they sufficiently demonstrated their Apprehensions of 


that watchful General, who lay hovering over their Heads upon the Mountains. 
Their main Effort was to make a Breach between Port St. Antonio and that 
Breach which our Forces had made the Year before; to effect which they took 
care to ply them very diligently both from Cannon and Mortars; and in some few 
Days their Application was answer’d with a practicable Breach for a Storm. 
Which however was prudently deferr’d for some time, and that thro’ fear of the 
Earl’s falling on the Back of them whenever they should attempt it; which, 
consequently, they were sensible might put them into some dangerous Disorder. 
And now it was that the Earl of Peterborow resolv’d to put in practice the 
Resolution he had some time before concerted within himself. About nine or ten 
Days before the Raising of the Siege, he had receiv’d an Express from Brigadier 
Stanhope (who was aboard Sir John Leake’s Fleet appointed for the Relief of the 
Place, with the Reinforcements from England) acquainting the Earl, that he had 
us’d all possible Endeavours to prevail on the Admiral to make the best of his 
way to Barcelona. But that the Admiral, however, persisted in a positive 
Resolution not to attempt the French Fleet before that Place under the Count de 
Thoulouse, till the Ships were join’d him which were expected from Ireland, 
under the Command of Sir George Bing. True it was, the Fleet under Admiral 
Leake was of equal Strength with that under the French Admiral; but jealous of 
the Informations he had receiv’d, and too ready to conclude that People in 
Distress were apt to make Representations too much in their own Favour; he 
held himself, in point of Discretion, oblig’d not to hazard the Queen’s Ships, 
when a Reinforcement of both cleaner and larger were under daily Expectation. 
This unhappy Circumstance (notwithstanding all former glorious 
Deliverances) had almost brought the Earl to the Brink of Despair; and to 
increase it, the Earl every Day receiv’d such Commands from the King within 
the Place, as must have sacrificed his few Forces, without the least Probability of 
succeeding. Those all tended to his forcing his Way into the Town; when, in all 
human Appearance, not one Man of all that should make the Attempt could have 
done it, with any Hope or Prospect of surviving. The French were strongly 
encamp’d at the Foot of the Mountains, distant two Miles from Barcelona; 
towards the Bottom of those Hills, the Avenues into the Plain were possess’d 
and fortify’d by great Detachments from the Enemy’s Army. From all which it 
will be evident, that no Attempt could be made without giving the Enemy time 
to draw together what Body of Foot they pleas’d. Or supposing it feasible, under 
all these difficult Circumstances, for some of them to have forc’d their Passage, 
the Remainder, that should have been so lucky to have escap’d their Foot, would 
have found themselves expos’d in open Field to a Pursuit of four thousand Horse 
and Dragoons; and that for two Miles together; when in case of their inclosing 


them, the bravest Troops in the World, under such a Situation, would have found 
it their best way to have surrender’d themselves Prisoners of War. 

Nevertheless, when Brigadier Stanhope sent that Express to the Earl, which I 
just now mention’d, he assur’d him in the same, that he would use his utmost 
Diligence, both by Sea and Land, to let him have timely Notice of the 
Conjunction of the Fleets, which was now all they had to depend upon. Adding 
withal, that if the Earl should at any time receive a Letter, or Paper, though 
directed to no Body, and with nothing in it, but a half Sheet of Paper cut in the 
Middle, he, the Earl, might certainly depend upon it, that the two Fleets were 
join’d, and making the best of their Way for Barcelona. It will easily be 
imagin’d the Express was to be well paid; and being made sensible that he ran 
little or no Hazard in carrying a Piece of blank Paper, he undertook it, and as 
fortunately arriv’d with it to the Earl, at a Moment when Chagrin and Despair 
might have hurry’d him to some Resolution that might have prov’d fatal. The 
Messenger himself, however, knew nothing of the Joining of the Fleets, or the 
Meaning of his Message. 

As soon as the Earl of Peterborow receiv’d this welcome Message from 
Brigadier Stanhope, he march’d the very same Night, with his whole little Body 
of Forces, to a Town on the Sea-Shore, call’d Sigeth. No Person guess’d the 
Reason of his March, or knew any thing of what the Intent of it was. The 
Officers, as formerly, obey’d without Enquiry; for they were led to it by so many 
unaccountable Varieties of Success, that Affiance became a second Nature, both 
in Officer and Soldier. 

The Town of Sigeth was about seven Leagues to the Westward of Barcelona; 
where, as soon as the Earl with his Forces arriv’d, he took care to secure all the 
small Fishing-Boats, Feluccas, and Sattées; nay, in a Word, every Machine in 
which he could transport any of his Men: So that in two Days’ time he had got 
together a Number sufficient for the Conveyance of all his Foot. 

But a Day or two before the Arrival of the English Fleet off Sigeth, The 
Officers of his Troops were under a strange Consternation at a Resolution their 
General had taken. Impatient of Delay, and fearful of the Fleets passing by 
without his Knowledge, the Earl summon’d them together a little before Night, 
at which time he discover’d to the whole Assembly, that he himself was oblig’d 
to endeavour to get aboard the English Fleet; and that, if possible, before the 
French Scouts should be able to make any Discovery of their Strength: That 
finding himself of no further Use on Shore, having already taken the necessary 
Precautions for their Transportation and Security, they had nothing to do but to 
pursue his Orders, and make the best of their Way to Barcelona, in the Vessels 
which he had provided for them: That they might do this in perfect Security 


when they saw the English Fleet pass by; or if they should pass by in the Night, 
an Engagement with the French, which would give them sufficient Notice what 
they had to do further. 

This Declaration, instead of satisfying, made the Officers ten times more 
curious: But when they saw their General going with a Resolution to lie out all 
Night at Sea, in an open Boat, attended with only one Officer; and understood 
that he intended to row out in his Felucca five or six Leagues distance from the 
Shore, it is hardly to be express’d what Amazement and Concern surpriz’d them 
all. Mr. Crow, the Queen’s Minister, and others, express’d a particular Dislike 
and Uneasiness; but all to no purpose, the Earl had resolv’d upon it. 
Accordingly, at Night he put out to Sea in his open Felucca, all which he spent 
five Leagues from Shore, with no other Company than one Captain and his 
Rowers. 

In the Morning, to the great Satisfaction of all, Officers and others, the Earl 
came again to Land; and immediately began to put his Men into the several 
Vessels which lay ready in Port for that Purpose. But at Night their Amaze was 
renew’d, when they found their General ready to put in execution his old 
Resolution, in the same Equipage, and with the same Attendance. Accordingly, 
he again felucca’d himself; and they saw him no more till they were landed on 
the Mole in Barcelona. 

When the Earl of Peterborow first engag’d himself in the Expedition to Spain, 
he propos’d to the Queen and her Ministry, that Admiral Shovel might be join’d 
in Commission with him in the Command of the Fleet. But this Year, when the 
Fleet came through the Straites, under Vice-Admiral Leake, the Queen had sent a 
Commission to the Earl of Peterborow for the full Command, whenever he 
thought fit to come aboard in Person. This it was that made the General 
endeavour, at all Hazards, to get aboard the Fleet by Night; for he was 
apprehensive, and the Sequel prov’d his Apprehensions too well grounded, that 
Admiral Leake would make his Appearance with the whole Body of the Fleet, 
which made near twice the Number of the Ships of the Enemy; in which Case it 
was natural to suppose, that the Count de Tholouse, as soon as ever the French 
Scouts should give Notice of our Strength, would cut his Cables and put out to 
Sea, to avoid an Engagement. On the other hand, the Earl was very sensible, that 
if a Part of his Ships had kept a-stern, that the Superiority might have appear’d 
on the French Side, or rather if they had bore away in the Night towards the 
Coast of Africa, and fallen to the Eastward of Barcelona the next Day, a Battle 
had been inevitable, and a Victory equally certain; since the Enemy by this 
Means had been tempted into an Engagement, and their Retreat being cut off, 
and their whole Fleet surrounded with almost double their Number, there had 


hardly been left for any of them a Probability of Escaping. 

Therefore, when the Earl of Peterborow put to Sea again the second Evening, 
fearful of loosing such a glorious Opportunity, and impatient to be aboard to 
give the necessary Orders, he order’d his Rowers to obtain the same Station, in 
order to discover the English Fleet. And according to his Wishes he did fall in 
with it; but unfortunately the Night was so far advanc’d, that it was impossible 
for him then to put his Project into practice. Captain Price, a Gentleman of 
Wales, who commanded a Third Rate, was the Person he first came aboard of; 
but how amaz’d was he to find, in an open Boat at open Sea, the Person who had 
Commission to command the Fleet? So soon as he was enter’d the Ship, the Earl 
sent the Ship’s Pinnace with Letters to Admiral Leake, to acquaint him with his 
Orders and Intentions; and to Brigadier Stanhope with a Notification of his safe 
Arrival; but the Darkness of the Night prov’d so great an Obstacle, that it was a 
long time before the Pinnace could reach the Admiral. When Day appear’ d, it 
was astonishing to the whole Fleet to see the Union Flag waving at the Main- 
top-mast Head. No body could trust his own Eyes, or guess at the Meaning, till 
better certify’d by the Account of an Event so singular and extraordinary. 

When we were about six Leagues Distance from Barcelona, the Port we aim’d 
at, one of the French Scouts gave the Alarm, who making the Signal to another, 
he communicated it to a Third, and so on, as we afterward sorrowfully found, 
and as the Earl had before apprehended: The French Admiral being thus made 
acquainted with the Force of our Fleet, hoisted sail, and made the best of his 
Way from us, either pursuant to Orders, or under the plausible Excuse of a 
Retreat. 

This favourable Opportunity thus lost, there remain’d nothing to do but to land 
the Troops with all Expedition; which was executed accordingly: The 
Regiments, which the Earl of Peterborow embark’d the Night before, being the 
first that got into the Town. Let the Reader imagine how pleasing such a Sight 
must be to those in Barcelona, reduc’d as they were to the last Extremity. In this 
Condition, to see an Enemy’s Fleet give way to another with Reinforcements 
from England, the Sea at the same Instant cover’d with little Vessels crouded 
with greater Succours; what was there wanting to compleat the glorious Scene, 
but what the General had projected, a Fight at Sea, under the very Walls of the 
invested City, and the Ships of the Enemy sinking, or tow’d in by the victorious 
English? But Night, and a few Hours, defeated the latter Part of that well 
intended Landskip. 

King Philip, and the Mareschal of France, had not fail’d to push on the Siege 
with all imaginable Vigour; but this Retreat of the Count de Tholouse, and the 
News of those Reinforcements, soon chang’d the Scene. Their Courage without 


was abated proportionably, as theirs within was elated. In these Circumstances, a 
Council of War being call’d, it was unanimously resolv’d to raise the Siege. 
Accordingly, next Morning, the first of May, 1706, while the Sun was under a 
total Eclypse, in a suitable Hurry and Confusion, they broke up, leaving behind 
them most of their Cannon and Mortars, together with vast Quantities of all sorts 
of Ammunition and Provisions, scarce stopping to look back till they had left all 
but the very Verge of the disputed Dominion behind them. 

King Charles look’d with new Pleasure upon this lucky Effort of his old 
Deliverers. Captivity is a State no way desirable to Persons however brave, of 
the most private Station in Life; but for a King, within two Days of falling into 
the Hands of his Rival, to receive so seasonable and unexpected a Deliverance, 
must be supposed, as it really did, to open a Scene to universal Rejoicing among 
us, too high for any Words to express, or any Thoughts to imagine, to those that 
were not present and Partakers of it. He forthwith gave Orders for a Medal to be 
struck suitable to the Occasion; one of which, set round with Diamonds, he 
presented to Sir John Leake, the English Admiral. The next Orders were for re- 
casting all the damag’d brass Cannon which the Enemy had left; upon every one 
of which was, by order, a Sun eclyps’d, with this Motto under it: Magna parvis 
obscurantur. 

I have often wonder’d that I never heard any Body curious enough to enquire 
what could be the Motives to the King of Spain’s quitting his Dominions upon 
the raising of this Siege; very certain it is that he had a fine Army, under the 
Command of a Mareschal of France, not very considerably decreas’d, either by 
Action or Desertion: But all this would rather increase the Curiosity than abate 
it. In my Opinion then, though Men might have Curiosity enough, the Question 
was purposely evaded, under an Apprehension that an honest Answer must 
inevitably give a higher Idea of the General than their Inclinations led them to. 
At first View this may carry the Face of a Paradox; yet if the Reader will 
consider, that in every Age Virtue has had its Shaders or Maligners, he will 
himself easily solve it, at the same time that he finds himself compell’d to allow, 
that those, who found themselves unable to prevent his great Services, were 
willing, in a more subtil Manner, to endeavour at the annulling of them by 
Silence and Concealment. 

This will appear more than bare Supposition, if we compare the present 
Situation, as to Strength, of the two contending Powers: The French, at the Birth 
of the Siege, consisted of five thousand Horse and Dragoons, and twenty-five 
thousand Foot, effective Men. Now grant, that their kill’d and wounded, together 
with their Sick in the Hospitals, might amount to five Thousand; yet as their 
Body of Horse was entire, and in the best Condition, the Remaining will appear 


to be an Army of twenty-five Thousand at least. On the other Side, all the Forces 
in Barcelona, even with their Reinforcements, amounted to no more than seven 
thousand Foot and four hundred Horse. Why then, when they rais’d their Siege, 
did not they march back into the Heart of Spain, with their so much superior 
Army? or, at least, towards their Capital? The Answer can be this, and this only; 
Because the Earl of Peterborow had taken such provident Care to render all 
secure, that it was thereby render’d next to an Impossibility for them so to do. 
That General was satisfy’d, that the Capital of Catalonia must, in course, fall 
into the Hands of the Enemy, unless a superior Fleet remov’d the Count de 
Tholouse, and threw in timely Succours into the Town: And as that could not 
depend upon him, but others, he made it his chief Care and assiduous 
Employment to provide against those Strokes of Fortune to which he found 
himself again likely to be expos’d, as he often had been; and therefore had he 
Resource to that Vigilance and Precaution which had often retriev’d him, when 
to others his Circumstances seem’d to be most desperate. 

The Generality of Mankind, and the French in particular, were of opinion that 
the taking Barcelona would prove a decisive Stroke, and put a Period to the War 
in Spain; and yet at that very Instant I was inclin’d to believe, that the General 
flatter’d himself it would be in his Power to give the Enemy sufficient 
Mortification, even though the Town should be oblig’d to submit to King Philip. 
The wise Measures taken induc’d me so to believe, and the Sequel approv’d it; 
for the Earl had so well expended his Caution, that the Enemy, on the 
Disappointment, found himself under a Necessity of quitting Spain; and the 
same would have put him under equal Difficulties had he carry’d the Place. The 
French could never have undertaken that Siege without depending on their Fleet, 
for their Artillery, Ammunition, and Provisions; since they must be inevitably 
forc’d to leave behind them the strong Towns of Tortosa, Lerida, and Taragona. 
The Earl, therefore, whose perpetual Difficulties seem’d rather to render him 
more sprightly and vigorous, took care himself to examine the whole Country 
between the Ebro and Barcelona; and, upon his doing so, was pleasingly, as well 
as sensibly satisfy’d, that it was practicable to render their Return into the Heart 
of Spain impossible, whether they did or did not succeed in the Siege they were 
so intent to undertake. 

There were but three Ways they could attempt it: The first of which was by 
the Sea-side, from Taragona towards Tortosa; the most barren, and consequently 
the most improper Country in the Universe to sustain an Army; and yet to the 
natural, the Earl had added such artificial Difficulties, as render’d it absolutely 
impossible for an Army to subsist or march that Way. 

The middle Way lay through a better Country indeed, yet only practicable by 


the Care which had been taken to make the Road so. And even here there was a 
Necessity of marching along the Side of a Mountain, where by vast Labour and 
Industry, a high Way had been cut for two Miles at least out of the main Rock. 
The Earl therefore, by somewhat of the same Labour, soon made it impassable. 
He employ’d to that End many Thousands of the Country People, under a few of 
his own Officers and Troops, who cutting up twenty several Places, made so 
many Precipices, perpendicular almost as a Wall, which render’d it neither safe, 
or even to be attempted by any single Man in his Wits, much less by an Army. 
Besides, a very few Men, from the higher Cliffs of the Mountain, might have 
destroy’d an Army with the Arms of Nature only, by rolling down large Stones 
and Pieces of the Rock upon the Enemy passing below. 

The last and uppermost Way, lay thro’ the hilly Part of Catalonia, and led to 
Lerida, towards the Head of the Ebro, the strongest Place we had in all Spain, 
and which was as well furnish’d with a very good Garrison. Along this Road 
there lay many old Castles and little Towns in the Mountains, naturally strong; 
all which would not only have afforded Opposition, but at the same time had 
entertain’d an Enemy with variety of Difficulties; and especially as the Earl had 
given Orders and taken Care that all Cattle, and every Thing necessary to sustain 
an Army, should be convey’d into Places of Security, either in the Mountains or 
thereabouts. These three Ways thus precautiously secur’d, what had the Earl to 
apprehend but the Safety of the Arch-Duke; which yet was through no Default of 
his, if in any Danger from the Siege? 

For I well remember, on Receipt of an Express from the Duke of Savoy (as he 
frequenly sent such to enquire after the Proceedings in Spain) I was shew’d a 
Letter, wrote about this time by the Earl of Peterborow to that Prince, which 
rais’d my Spirits, though then at a very low Ebb. It was too remarkable to be 
forgot; and the Substance of it was, That his Highness might depend upon it, that 
he (the Earl) was in much better Circumstances than he was thought to be: That 
the French Officers, knowing nothing of the Situation of the Country, would 
find themselves extreamly disappointed, since in case the Siege was rais’d, their 
Army should be oblig’d to abandon Spain: Or in case the Town was taken, they 
should find themselves shut up in that Corner of Catalonia, and under an 
Impossibility of forcing their Way back, either through Aragon or Valencia: That 
by this Means all Spain, to the Ebro, would be open to the Lord Galoway, who 
might march to Madrid, or any where else, without Opposition. That he had no 
other Uneasiness or Concern upon him, but for the Person of the Arch-Duke, 
whom he had nevertheless earnestly solicited not to remain in the Town on the 
very first Appearance of the intended Siege. 

BARCELONA being thus reliev’d, and King Philip forc’d out of Spain, by 


these cautious Steps taken by the Earl of Peterborow, before we bring him to 
Valencia, it will be necessary to intimate, that as it always was the Custom of 
that General to settle, by a Council of War, all the Measures to be taken, 
whenever he was oblig’d for the Service to leave the Arch-Duke; a Council of 
War was now accordingly held, where all the General Officers, and those in 
greatest Employments at Court assisted. Here every thing was in the most 
solemn Manner concerted and resolv’d upon; here Garrisons were settled for all 
the strong Places, and Governors appointed: But the main Article then agreed 
upon was, that King Charles should immediately begin his Journey to Madrid, 
and that by the Way of Valencia. The Reason assign’d for it was, because that 
Kingdom being in his Possession, no Difficulties could arise which might 
occasion Delay, if his Majesty took that Rout. It was likewise agreed in the same 
Council, that the Earl of Peterborow should embark all the Foot, not in 
Garrisons, for their more speedy, as well as more easy Conveyance to Valencia. 
The same Council of War agreed, that all the Horse in that Kingdom should be 
drawn together, the better to insure the Measures to be taken for the opening and 
facilitating his Majesty’s Progress to Madrid. 

Accordingly, after these Resolutions were taken, the Earl of Peterborow 
embarks his Forces and sails for Valencia, where he was doubly welcom’d by all 
Sorts of People upon Account of his safe Arrival, and the News he brought along 
with it. By the Joy they express’d, one would have imagin’d that the General had 
escap’d the same Danger with the King; and, in truth, had their King arriv’d with 
him in Person, the most loyal and zealous would have found themselves at a loss 
how to have express’d their Satisfaction in a more sensible Manner. 

Soon after his Landing, with his customary Vivacity, he apply’d himself to put 
in execution the Resolutions taken in the Councils of War at Barcelona; and a 
little to improve upon them, he rais’d an intire Regiment of Dragoons, bought 
them Horses, provided them Cloaths, Arms, and Acoutrements; and in six 
Weeks time had them ready to take the Field; a thing though hardly to be 
parallell’d, is yet scarce worthy to be mentioned among so many nobler Actions 
of his; yet in regard to another General it may merit Notice, since while he had 
Madrid in Possession near four Months, he neither augmented his Troops, nor 
lay’d up any Magazines; neither sent he all that time any one Express to concert 
any Measures with the Earl of Peterborow, but lay under a perfect Inactivity, or 
which was worse, negotiating that unfortunate Project of carrying King Charles 
to Madrid by the roundabout and ill-concerted Way of Aragon; a Project not 
only contrary to the solemn Resolutions of the Council of War; but which in 
reality was the Root of all our succeeding Misfortunes; and that only for the 
wretched Vanity of appearing to have had some Share in bringing the King to his 


Capital; but how minute a Share it was will be manifest, if it be consider’d that 
another General had first made the Way easy, by driving the Enemy out of 
Spain; and that the French General only stay’d at Madrid till the Return of those 
Troops which were in a manner driven out of Spain. 

And yet that Transaction, doughty as it was, took up four most precious 
Months, which most certainly might have been much better employ’d in 
rendering it impossible for the Enemy to re-enter Spain; nor had there been any 
Great Difficulty in so doing, but the contrary, if the General at Madrid had 
thought convenient to have join’d the Troops under the Earl of Peterhorow, and 
then to have march’d directly towards Pampelona, or the Frontiers of France. To 
this the Earl of Peterborow solicited the King, and those about him; he advis’d, 
desir’d, and intreated him to lose no time, but to put in Execution those 
Measures resolv’d on at Barcelona. A Council of War in Valencia renew’d the 
same Application; but all to no Purpose, his Rout was order’d him, and that to 
meet his Majesty on the Frontiers of Arragon. There, indeed, the Earl did meet 
the King; and the French General an Army, which, by Virtue of a decrepid 
Intelligence, he never saw or heard of till he fled from it to his Camp at 
Guadalira. Inexpressible with the Confusion in this fatal Camp: The King from 
Arragon, The Earl of Peterborow from Valencia arriving in it the same Day, 
almost the same Hour that the Earl of Galoway enter’d under a hasty Retreat 
before the French Army. 

But to return to Order, which a Zeal of Justice has made me somewhat 
anticipate; the Earl had not been long at Valencia before he gave Orders to 
Major-General Windham to march with all the Forces he had, which were not 
above two thousand Men, and lay Siege to Requina, a Town ten Leagues distant 
from Valencia, and in the Way to Madrid. The Town was not very strong, nor 
very large; but sure the odliest fortify’d that ever was. The Houses in a Circle 
conneftively compos’d the Wall; and the People, who defended the Town, 
instead of firing from Hornworks, Counterscarps, and Bastions, fir’d out of the 
Windows of their Houses. 

Notwithstanding all which, General Windham found much greater Opposition 
than he at first imagin’d; and therefore finding he should want Ammunition, he 
sent to the Earl of Peterborow for a Supply; at the same time assigning, as a 
Reason for it, the unexpected Obstinacy of the Town. So soon as the Earl 
receiv’d the Letter he sent for me; and told me I must repair to Requifia, where 
they would want an Engineer; and that I must be ready next Morning, when he 
should order a Lieutenant, with thirty Soldiers and two Matrosses, to guard some 
Powder for that Service. Accordingly, the next Morning we set out, the 
Lieutenant, who was a Dutchman, and Commander of the Convoy, being of my 


Acquaintance. 

We had reach’d Saint Jago, a small Village about midway between Valencia 
and Requina, when the Officer, just as he was got without the Town, resolving to 
take up his Quarters on the Spot, order’d the Mules to be unloaded. The Powder, 
which consisted of forty-five Barrels, was pil’d up in a Circle, and cover’d with 
Oil-cloth, to preserve it from the Weather; and though we had agreed to sup 
together at my Quarters within the Village, yet being weary and fatigu’d, he 
order’d his Field-Bed to be put up near the Powder, and so lay down to take a 
short Nap. I had scarce been at my Quarters an Hour, when a sudden Shock 
attack’d the House so violently, that it threw down Tiles, Windows, Chimneys 
and all. It presently came into my Head what was the Occasion; and as my Fears 
suggested so it prov’d: For running to the Door I saw a Cloud ascending from 
the Spot I left the Powder pitch’d upon. In haste making up to which, nothing 
was to be seen but the bare Circle upon which it had stood. The Bed was blown 
quite away, and the poor Lieutenant all to pieces, several of his Limbs being 
found separate, and at a vast Distance each from the other; and particularly an 
Arm, with a Ring on one of the Fingers. The Matrosses were, if possible, in a yet 
worse Condition, that is, as to Manglement and Laceration. All the Soldiers who 
were standing, and any thing near, were struck dead. Only such as lay sleeping 
on the Ground escap’d, and of those one assur’d me, that the Blast remov’d him 
several Foot from his Place of Repose. In short, enquiring into this deplorable 
Disaster, I had this Account: That a Pig running out of the Town, the Soldiers 
endeavour’d to intercept its Return; but driving it upon the Matrosses, one of 
them, who was jealous of its getting back into the Hands of the Soldiers, drew 
his Pistol to shoot it, which was the Source of this miserable Catastrophe. The 
Lieutenant carry’d along with him a Bag of Dollars to pay the Soldiers’ 
Quarters, of which the People, and the Soldiers that were say’d, found many; but 
blown to an inconceivable Distance. 

With those few Soldiers that remain’d alive, I proceeded, according to my 
Order, to Requina; where, when I arriv’d, I gave General Windham an Account 
of the Disaster at St. Jago. As such it troubled him, and not a little on account of 
the Disappointment. However, to make the best of a bad Market, he gave Orders 
for the forming of a Mine under an old Castle, which was part of the Wall. As it 
was order’d, so it was begun, more in Terrorem, than with any Expectation of 
Success from it as a Mine. Nevertheless, I had scarce began to frame the Oven of 
the Mine, when those within the Town desir’d to capitulate. This being all we 
could aim at, under the Miscarriage of our Powder at St. Jago (none being yet 
arriv’d to supply that Defect) Articles were readily granted them; pursuant to 
which, that Part of the Garrison, which was compos’d of Castilian Gentry, had 


Liberty to go wherever they thought best, and the rest were made Prisoners of 
War. Requina being thus reduc’d to the Obedience of Charles III a new rais’d 
Regiment of Spaniards was left in Garrison, the Colonel of which was appointed 
Governor; and our Supply of Powder having at last got safe to us, General 
Windham march’d his little Army to Cuenca. 

CUENCA is a considerable City and a Bishoprick; therefore to pretend to sit 
down before it with such a Company of Forragers, rather than an Army, must be 
plac’d among the hardy Influences of the Earl of Peterborow’s auspicious 
Administration. On the out Part of Cuenca there stood an old Castle, from 
which, upon our Approach, they play’d upon us furiously: But as soon as we 
could bring two Pieces of our Cannon to bear, we answered their Fire with so 
good Success, that we soon oblig’d them to retire into the Town. We had rais’d a 
Battery of twelve Guns against the City, on their Rejection of the Summons sent 
them to come under the Obedience of King Charles; going to which from the old 
Castle last reduc’d, I receiv’d a Shot on the Toe of one of my Shoes, which 
carry’d that Part of the Shoe intirely away, without any further Damage. 

When I came to that Battery we ply’d them warmly (as well as from three 
Mortars) for the Space of three Days, their Nights included; but observing, that 
in one particular House, they were remarkably busy; People thronging in and out 
below; and those above firing perpetually out of the Windows, I was resolv’d to 
have one Shot at that Window, and made those Officers about me take Notice of 
it. True it was, the Distance would hardly allow me to hope for Success; yet as 
the Experiment could only be attended with the Expence of a single Ball, I made 
it. So soon as the Smoak of my own Cannon would permit it, we could see 
Clouds of Dust issuing from out of the Window, which, together with the 
People’s crouding out of Doors, convinc’d the Officers, whom I had desir’d to 
take Notice of it, that I had been no bad Marksman. 

Upon this, two Priests were sent out of the Place with Proposals; but they were 
so triflingly extravagant, that as soon as ever the General heard them, he order’d 
their Answer in a fresh Renewal of the Fire of both Cannon and Mortars. And it 
happen’d to be with so much Havock and Execution, that they were soon taught 
Reason; and sent back their Divines, with much more moderate Demands. After 
the General had a little modell’d these last, they were accepted; and according to 
the Articles of Capitulation, the City was that very Day surrender’d into our 
Possession. The Earl of Duncannon’s Regiment took Guard of all the Gates; and 
King Charles was proclaim’d in due Form. 

The Earl of Peterborow, during this Expedition, had left Valencia, and was 
arriv’d at my Lord Galway’s Camp at Guadalaxara; who for the Confederates, 
and King Charles in particular, unfortunately was order’d from Portugal, to take 


the Command from a General, who had all along been almost miraculously 
successful, and by his own great Actions pay’d the Way for a safe Passage to 
that his Supplanter. 

Yet even in this fatal Place the Earl of Peterborow made some Proposals, 
which, had they been embrac’d, might, in all Probability, have secur’d Madrid 
from falling into the Hands of the Enemy; But, in opposition thereto, the Lord 
Galway, and all his Portugueze Officers, were for forcing the next Day the 
Enemy to Battle. The almost only Person against it was the Earl of Peterborow; 
who then and there took the Liberty to evince the Impossibility of coming to an 
Engagement. This the next Morning too evidently made apparent, when upon the 
first Motion of our Troops towards the River, which they pretended to pass, and 
must pass, before they could engage, they were so warmly saluted from the 
Batteries of the Enemy, and their small Shot, that our Regiments were forc’d to 
retire in Confusion to their Camp. By which Rebuff all heroical Imaginations 
were at present laid aside, to consider how they might make their Retreat to 
Valencia. 

The Retreat being at last resolv’d on, and a Multiplicity of Generals rendering 
our bad Circumstances much worse, the Earl of Peterborow met with a fortunate 
Reprieve, by Solicitations from the Queen, and Desires tantamount to Orders, 
that he would go with the Troops left in Catalonia to the Relief of the Duke of 
Savoy. It is hardly to be doubted that that General was glad to withdraw from 
those Scenes of Confusion, which were but too visible to Eyes even less 
discerning than his. However, he forebore to prepare himself to put her 
Majesty’s Desires in execution, as they were not peremptory, till it had been 
resolv’d by the unanimous Consent of a Council of War, where the King, all the 
Generals and Ministers were present. That it was expedient for the Service that 
the Earl of Peterborow, during the Winter Season, should comply with her 
Majesty’s Desires, and go for Italy; since he might return before the opening of 
the Campaign, if it should be necessary. And return indeed he did, before the 
Campaign open’d, and brought along with him one hundred thousand Pounds 
from Genoa, to the great Comfort and Support of our Troops, which had neither 
Money nor Credit. But on his Return, that noble Earl found the Lord Galway had 
been near as successful against him, as he had been unsuccessful against the 
Enemy. Thence was the Earl of Peterborow recall’d to make room for an 
unfortunate General, who the next Year suffer’d himself to be decoy’d into that 
fatal Battle of Almanza. 

The Earl of Peterborow, on his leaving Valencia, had order’d his Baggage to 
follow him to the Camp at Guadalaxara; and it arriv’d in our little Camp, so far 
safe in its way to the greater at Guadalaxara. I think it consisted of seven loaded 


Waggons; and General Windham gave Orders for a small Guard to escorte it; 
under which they proceeded on their Journey: But about eight Leagues from 
Cuenca, at a pretty Town call’d Huette, a Party from the Duke of Berwick’s 
Army, with Boughs in their Hats, the better to appear what they were not (for the 
Bough in the Hat is the Badge of the English, as white Paper is the Badge of the 
French) came into the Town, crying all the way, Viva Carlos Tercero, Viva. 
With these Acclamations in their Mouths, they advanc’d up to the very 
Waggons; when attacking the Guards, who had too much deluded themselves 
with Appearances, they routed ‘em, and immediately plunder’d the Waggons of 
all that was valuable, and then march’d off. 

The Noise of this soon reach’d the Ears of the Earl of Peterborow at 
Guadalaxara. When leaving my Lord Galways Camp, pursuant to the 
Resolutions of the Council of War, with a Party only of fourscore of Killigrew’s 
Dragoons, he met General Windham’s little Army within a League of Huette, the 
Place where his Baggage had been plunder’d. The Earl had strong Motives of 
Suspicion, that the Inhabitants had given Intelligence to the Enemy; and, as is 
very natural, giving way to the first Dictates of Resentment, he resolv’d to have 
lay’d the Town in Ashes: But when he came near it, the Clergy and Magistrates 
upon their Knees, disavowing the Charge, and asserting their Innocence, 
prevail’d on the good Nature of that generous Earl, without any great Difficulty, 
to spare the Town, at least not to burn it. 

We march’d however into the Town, and that Night took up our Quarters 
there; and the Magistrates, under the Dread of our avenging our selves, on their 
part took Care that we were well supplied. But when they were made sensible of 
the Value of the Loss, which the Earl had sustain’d; and that on a moderate 
Computation it amounted to at least eight thousand Pistoles; they voluntarily 
presented themselves next Morning, and of their own accord offer’d to make his 
Lordship full Satisfaction, and that, in their own Phrase, de Contado, in Ready 
Money. The Earl was not displeas’d at their Offer; but generously made Answer, 
That he was just come from my Lord Galway’s Camp at Chincon, where he 
found they were in a likelihood of wanting Bread; and as he imagin’d it might be 
easier to them to raise the Value in Corn, than in ready Money; if they would 
send to that Value in Corn to the Lord Galway’s Camp, he would be satisfy’d. 
This they with Joy embrac’d, and immediately complied with. 

I am apt to think the last Century (and I very much fear the Current will be as 
deficient) can hardly produce a parallel Instance of Generosity and true public 
Spiritedness; And the World will be of my Opinion, when I have corroborated 
this with another Passage some Years after. The Commissioners for Stating the 
Debts due to the Army, meeting daily for that Purpose at their House in Darby 


Court in Channel Row, I there mentioned to Mr. Read, Gentleman to his 
Lordship, this very just and honourable Claim upon the Government, as Monies 
advanced for the Use of the Army. Who told me in a little Time after, that he had 
mention’d it to his Lordship, but with no other Effect than to have it rejected 
with a generous Disdain. 

While we stayed at Huette there was a little Incident in Life, which gave me 
great Diversion. The Earl, who had always maintain’d a good Correspondence 
with the fair Sex, hearing from one of the Priests of the Place, That on the Alarm 
of burning the Town, one of the finest Ladies in all Spain had taken Refuge in 
the Nunnery, was desirous to speak with her. 

The Nunnery stood upon a small rising Hill within the Town; and to obtain the 
View, the Earl had presently in his Head this Stratagem; he sends for me, as 
Engineer, to have my Advice, how to raise a proper Fortification upon that Hill 
out of the Nunnery. I waited upon his Lordship to the Place, where declaring the 
Intent of our coming, and giving plausible Reasons for it, the Train took, and 
immediately the Lady Abbess, and the fair Lady, came out to make Intercession, 
That his Lordship would be pleas’d to lay aside that Design. The divine Oratory 
of one, and the beautiful Charms of the other, prevail’d; so his Lordship left the 
Fortification to be the Work of some future Generation. 

From Huette the Earl of Peterborow march’d forwards for Valencia, with only 
those fourscore Dragoons, which came with him from Chincon, leaving General 
Windham pursuing his own Orders to join his Forces to the Army then under the 
Command of the Lord Galway. But stopping at Campilio, a little Town in our 
Way, his Lordship had Information of a most barbarous Fact committed that 
very Morning by the Spaniards, at a small Villa, about a League distant, upon 
some English Soldiers. 

A Captain of the English Guards (whose Name has slip’d my Memory, tho’ I 
well knew the Man) marching in order to join the Battalion of the Guards, then 
under the Command of General Windham, with some of his Soldiers, that had 
been in the Hospital, took up his Quarters in that little Villa. But on his marching 
out of it, next Morning, a Shot in the Back laid that Officer dead upon the Spot: 
And as it had been before concerted, the Spaniards of the Place at the same Time 
fell upon the poor, weak Soldiers, killing several; not even sparing their Wives. 
This was but a Prelude to their Barbarity; their savage Cruelty was only whetted, 
not glutted. They took the surviving few; hurried and dragg’d them up a Hill, a 
little without the Villa. On the Top of this Hill there was a Hole, or Opening, 
somewhat like the Mouth of one of our Coal-Pits, down this they cast several, 
who, with hideous Shrieks and Cries, made more hideous by the Ecchoes of the 
Chasm, there lost their Lives. 


This Relation was thus made to the Earl of Peterborow, at his Quarters at 
Campilio; who immediately gave Orders for to sound to Horse. At first we were 
all surpriz’d; but were soon satisfy’d, that it was to revenge, or rather, do Justice, 
on this barbarous Action. 

As soon as we enter’d the Villa we found that most of the Inhabitants, but 
especially the most Guilty, had withdrawn themselves on our Approach. We 
found, however, many of the dead Soldiers Cloaths, which had been convey’d 
into the Church, and there hid. And a strong Accusation being laid against a 
Person belonging to the Church, and full Proof made, that he had been singularly 
Industrious in the Execution of that horrid Piece of Barbarity on the Hill, his 
Lordship commanded him to be hang’d up at the Knocker of the Door. 

After this piece of military Justice, we were led up to the fatal Pit or Hole, 
down which many had been cast headlong. There we found one poor Soldier 
alive, who, upon his throwing in, had catch’d fast hold of some impending 
Bushes, and sav’d himself on a little Jutty within the Concavity. On hearing us 
talk English he cry’d out; and Ropes being let down, in a little Time he was 
drawn up; when he gave us an ample Detail of the whole Villany. Among other 
Particulars, I remember he told me of a very narrow Escape he had in that 
obscure Recess. A poor Woman, one of the Wives of the Soldiers, who were 
thrown down after him, struggled, and roared so much, that they could not, 
without all their Force, throw her cleaverly in the Middle; by which means 
falling near the Side, in her Fall she almost beat him from his Place of Security. 

Upon the Conclusion of this tragical Relation of the Soldier thus saved, his 
Lordship gave immediate Orders for the Firing of the Villa, which was executed 
with due Severity: After which his Lordship march’d back to his Quarters at 
Campilio; from whence, two Days after, we arriv’d at Valencia, Where, the first 
Thing presented to that noble Lord, was all the Papers taken in the Plunder of his 
Baggage, which the Duke of Berwick had generously order’d to be return’d him, 
without waste or opening. 

It was too manifest, after the Earl’s arrival at this City, that the Alteration in 
the Command of the English Forces, which before was only receiv’d as a 
Rumour, had deeper Grounds for Belief, than many of his Friends in that City 
could have wish’d. His Lordship had gain’d the Love of all by a Thousand 
engaging Condescensions; even his Gallantries being no way prejudicial, were 
not offensive; and though his Lordships did his utmost to conceal his Chagrin, 
the Sympathy of those around him made such Discoveries upon him, as would 
have disappointed a double Portion of his Caution. They had seen him un-elated 
under Successes, that were so near being unaccountable, that in a Country of less 
Superstition than Spain, they might almost have pass’d for miraculous; they 


knew full well, that nothing, but that Series of Successes had pav’d a Passage for 
the General that was to supersede him; those only having removed all the 
Difficulties of his March from Portugal to Madrid; they knew him the older 
General; and therefore not knowing, that in the Court he came from, Intrigue 
was too often the Soul of Merit, they could not but be amazed at a Change, 
which his Lordship was unwilling any body should perceive by himself. 

It was upon this Account, that, as formerly, he treated the Ladies with Balls, 
and to pursue the Dons in their own Humour, order’d a Tawridore or Bull-Feast. 
In Spain no sort of public Diversions are esteemed equal with this. But the Bulls 
provided at Valencia, not being of the right Breed, nor ever initiated in the 
Mysteries, did not acquit themselves at all masterly; and consequently, did not 
give the Diversion, or Satisfaction expected. For which Reason I shall omit 
giving a Description of this Bull-Feast; and desire my Reader to suspend his 
Curiosity till I come to some, which, in the Spanish Sense, were much more 
entertaining; that is, attended with much greater Hazards and Danger. 

But though I have said, the Gallantries of the General were mostly political at 
least very inoffensive; yet there happen’d about this Time, and in this Place, a 
piece of Gallantry, that gave the Earl a vast deal of Offence and Vexation; as a 
Matter, that in its Consequences might have been fatal to the Interest of King 
Charles, if not to the English Nation in general; and which I the rather relate, in 
that it may be of use to young Officers, and others; pointing out to them the 
Danger, not to say Folly, of inadvertent and precipitate Engagements, under 
unruly Passions. 

I have said before, that Valencia is famous for fine Women. It indeed abounds 
in them; and among those, are great Numbers of Courtezans not inferior in 
Beauty to any. Nevertheless, two of our English Officers, not caring for the 
common Road, however safe, resolv’d to launch into the deeper Seas, though 
attended with much greater Danger. Amours, the common Failing of that fair 
City, was the Occasion of this Accident, and two Nuns the Objects. It is 
customary in that Country for young People in an Evening to resort to the Grates 
of the Nunneries, there to divert themselves, and the Nuns, with a little pleasant 
and inoffensive Chit-chat. For though I have heard some relate a World of 
nauseous Passages at such Conversations, I must declare, that I never saw, or 
heard any Thing unseemly; and therefore whenever I have heard any such from 
such Fabulists, I never so much wrong’d my Judgment as to afford them Credit. 

Our two Officers were very assiduous at the Grates of a Nunnery in this Place; 
and having there pitch’d upon two Nuns, prosecuted their Amours with such 
Vigour, that, in a little time, they had made a very great Progress in their 
Affections, without in the least considering the Dangers that must attend 


themselves and the Fair; they had exchang’d Vows, and prevail’d upon the 
weaker Vessels to endeavour to get out to their Lovers. To effect which, soon 
after, a Plot was lay’d; the Means, the Hour, and every thing agreed upon. 

It is the Custom of that Nunnery, as of many others, for the Nuns to take their 
weekly Courses in keeping the Keys of all the Doors. The two Love-sick Ladies 
giving Notice to their Lovers at the Grate, that one of their Turns was come, the 
Night and Hour was appointed, which the Officers punctually observing, carry’d 
off their Prey without either Difficulty or Interruption. 

But next Morning, when the Nuns were missing, what an Uproar was there 
over all the City? The Ladies were both of Quality; and therefore the Tidings 
were first carry’d to their Relations. They receiv’d the News with Vows of 
utmost Vengeance; and, as is usual in that Country, put themselves in Arms for 
that Purpose. There needed no great canvassing for discovering who were the 
Aggressors: The Officers had been too frequent, and too publick, in their 
Addresses, to leave any room for question. Accordingly, they were complain’d 
of and sought for, but sensible at last of their past Temerity, they endeavour’d, 
and with a great deal of Difficulty perfected their Escape. 

Less fortunate were the two fair Nuns; their Lovers, in their utmost Exigence, 
had forsaken them; and they, poor Creatures, knew not where to fly. Under this 
sad Dilemma they were taken; and, as in like Offences, condemn’d directly to 
the Punishment of immuring. And what greater Punishment is there on Earth 
than to be confin’d between four narrow Walls, only open at the Top; and thence 
to be half supported with Bread and Water, till the Offenders gradually starve to 
Death? 

The Earl of Peterborow, though highly exasperated at the Proceedings of his 
Officers, in compassion to the unhappy Fair, resolv’d to interpose by all the 
moderate Means possible. He knew very well, that no one Thing could so much 
prejudice the Spaniard against him, as the countenancing such an Action; 
wherefore he inveigh’d against the Officers, at the same time that he 
endeavour’d to mitigate in favour of the Ladies: But all was in vain; it was urg’d 
against those charitable Intercessions, that they had broke their Vows; and in that 
had broke in upon the Laws of the Nunnery and Religion; the Consequence of all 
which could be nothing less than the Punishment appointed to be inflicted. And 
which was the hardest of all, the nearest of their Relations most oppos’d all his 
generous Mediations; and those, who according to the common Course of Nature 
should have thank’d him for his Endeavours to be instrumental in rescuing them 
from the impending Danger, grew more and more enrag’d, because he oppos’d 
them in their Design of a cruel Revenge. 

Notwithstanding all which the Earl persever’d; and after a deal of Labour, first 


got the Penalty suspended; and, soon after, by the Dint of a very considerable 
Sum of Money (a most powerful Argument, which prevails in every Country) 
sav’d the poor Nuns from immuring; and at last, though with great Reluctance, 
he got them receiv’d again into the Nunnery. As to the Warlike Lovers, one of 
them was the Year after slain at the Battle of Almanza; the other is yet living, 
being a Brigadier in the Army. 

While the Earl of Peterborow was here with his little Army of great Hereticks, 
neither Priests nor People were so open in their superstitious Fopperies, as I at 
other times found them. For which Reason I will make bold, and by an 
Antichronism in this Place, a little anticipate some Observations that I made 
some time after the Earl left it. And as I have not often committed such a 
Transgression, I hope it may be the more excusable now, and no way blemish 
my Memoirs, that I break in upon the Series of my Journal. 

VALENCIA is a handsome City, and a Bishoprick; and is considerable not 
only for the Pleasantness of its Situation and beautiful Ladies; but (which at 
some certain Times, and on some Occasions, to them is more valuable than both 
those put together) for being the Birth-place of Saint Vincent, the Patron of the 
Place; and next for its being the Place where Santo Domingo, the first Institutor 
of the Dominican Order had his Education. Here, in honour of the last, is a 
spacious and very splendid Convent of the Dominicans. Walking by which, I one 
Day observ’d over the Gate, a Figure of a man in stone; and near it a Dog witha 
lighted Torch in his Mouth. The Image I rightly enough took to intend that of the 
Saint; but inquiring of one of the Order, at the Gate, the Meaning of the Figures 
near it, he very courteously ask’d me to walk in, and then entertain’d me with 
the following Relation: 

When the Mother of Santo Domingo, said that Religious, was with Child of 
that future Saint, she had a Dream which very much afflicted her. She dreamt 
that she heard a Dog bark in her Belly; and inquiring (at what Oracle is not said) 
the Meaning of her Dream, she was told, That that Child should bark out the 
Gospel (excuse the Bareness of the Expression, it may run better in Spanish; 
tho’, if I remember right, Erasmus gives it in Latin much the same Turn) which 
should thence shine out like that lighted Torch. And this is the Reason, that 
wherever you see the Image of that Saint, a Dog and a lighted Torch is in the 
Group. 

He told me at the same time, that there had been more Popes and Cardinals of 
that Order than of any, if not all the other. To confirm which, he led me into a 
large Gallery, on each Side whereof he shew’d me the Pictures of all the Popes 
and Cardinals that had been of that Order; among which, I particularly took 
Notice of that of Cardinal Howard, great Uncle to the present Duke of Norfolk. 


But after many Encomiums of their Society, with which he interspers’d his 
Discourse, he added one that I least valu’d it for; That the sole Care and Conduct 
of the Inquisition was intrusted with them. 

Finding me attentive, or not so contradictory as the English Humour generally 
is, he next brought me into a fair and large Cloister, round which I took several 
Turns with him; and, indeed, The Place was too delicious to tire, under a 
Conversation less pertinent or courteous than that he entertain’d me with. In the 
Middle of the Cloister was a small but pretty and sweet Grove of Orange and 
Lemon-trees; these bore Fruit ripe and green, and Flowers, all together on one 
Tree; and their Fruit was so very large and beautiful, and their Flowers so 
transcendently odoriferous, that all I had ever seen of the like Kind in England 
could comparatively pass only for Beauty in Epitome, or Nature imitated in 
Wax-work. Many Flocks also of pretty little Birds, with their chearful Notes, 
added not a little to my Delight. In short, in Life I never knew or found three of 
my Senses at once so exquisitely gratify’d. 

Not far from this, Saint Vincent, the Patron, as I said before, of this City, has a 
Chapel dedicated to him. Once a Year they do him Honour in a sumptuous 
Procession. Then are their Streets all strow’d with Flowers, and their Houses set 
off with their richest Tapestries, every one strives to excel his Neighbour in 
distinguishing himself by the Honour he pays to that Saint; and he is the best 
Catholick, as well as the best Citizen, in the Eye of the religious, who most 
exerts himself on this Occasion. 

The Procession begins with a Cavalcade of all the Friars of all the Convents in 
and about the City. These walk two and two with folded Arms, and Eyes cast 
down to the very Ground, and with the greatest outward Appearance of Humility 
imaginable; nor, though the Temptation from the fine Women that fill’d their 
Windows, or the rich Tapestries that adorn’d the Balconies might be allow’d 
sufficient to attract, could I observe that any one of them all ever mov’d them 
upwards. 

After the Friars is borne, upon the Shoulders of twenty Men at least, an 
Imagine of that Saint of solid Silver, large as the Life; It is plac’d in a great 
Chair of Silver likewise; the Staves that bear him up, and upon which they bear 
him, being of the same Metal. The whole is a most costly and curious Piece of 
Workmanship, such as my Eyes never before or since beheld. 


The Magistrates follow the Image and its Supporters, dress’d in their richest 
Apparel, which is always on this Day, and on this Occasion, particularly 
sumptuous and distinguishing. Thus is the Image, in the greatest Splendor, borne 
and accompany’d round that fine City; and at last convey’d to the Place from 
whence it came: And so concludes that annual Ceremony. 

The Valencians, as to the Exteriors of Religion, are the most devout of any in 
Spain, though in common Life you find them amorous, gallant, and gay, like 
other People; yet on solemn Occasions there shines out-right such a Spirit as 
proves them the very Bigots of Bigotry: As a Proof of which Assertion, I will 
now give some Account of such Observations, as I had time to make upon them, 
during two Lent Seasons, while I resided there. 

The Week before the Lent commences, commonly known by the Name of 
Carnaval Time, the whole City appears a perfect Bartholomew Fair; the Streets 
are crouded, and the Houses empty; nor is it possible to pass along without some 
Gambol or Jack-pudding Trick offer’d to you; Ink, Water, and sometimes 
Ordure, are sure to be hurl’d at your Face or Cloaths; and if you appear 
concern’d or angry, they rejoyce at it, pleas’d the more, the more they displease; 
for all other Resentment is at that time out of Season, though at other times few 
in the World are fuller of Resentment or more captious. 

The younger Gentry, or Dons, to express their Gallantry, carry about them 
Egg-shells, fill’d with Orange or other sweet Water, which they cast at Ladies in 
their Coaches, or such other of the fair Sex as they happen to meet in the Streets. 

But after all, if you would think them extravagant to Day, as much 
transgressing the Rules of common Civility, and neither regarding Decency to 
one another, nor the Duty they owe to Almighty God; yet when Ash-Wednesday 
comes you will imagine them more unaccountable in their Conduct, being then 
as much too excessive in all outwards Indications of Humility and Repentance. 
Here you shall meet one, bare-footed, with a Cross on his Shoulder, a Burden 
rather fit for somewhat with four Feet, and which his poor Two are ready to sink 
under, yet the vain Wretch bears and sweats, and sweats and bears, in hope of 
finding Merit in an Ass’s Labour. 

Others you shall see naked to their Wastes, whipping themselves with 
Scourges made for the Purpose, till the Blood follows every Stroke; and no Man 
need be at a Loss to follow them by the very Tracks of Gore they shed in this 
frentick Perambulation. Some, who from the Thickness of their Hides, or other 
Impediments, have not Power by their Scourgings to fetch Blood of themselves, 
are follow’d by Surgeons with their Lancets, who at every Turn, make use of 
them, to evince the Extent of their Patience and Zeal by the Smart of their Folly. 
While others, mingling Amour with Devotion, take particular Care to present 


themselves all macerated before the Windows of their Mistresses; and even in 
that Condition, not satisfy’d with what they have barbarously done to 
themselves, they have their Operators at hand, to evince their Love by the 
Number of their Gashes and Wounds; imagining the more Blood they lose, the 
more Love they shew, and the more they shall gain. These are generally 
Devoto’s of Quality; though the Tenet is universal, that he that is most bloody is 
most devout. 

After these Street-Exercises, these ostentatious Castigations are over, these 
Self-sacrificers repair to the great Church, the bloodier the better; there they 
throw themselves, in a Condition too vile for the Eye of a Female, before the 
Image of the Virgin Mary; though I defy all their Race of Fathers, and their 
infallible holy Father into the Bargain, to produce any Authority to fit it for 
Belief, that she ever delighted in such sanguinary Holocausts. 

During the whole Time of Lent, you will see in every Street some Priest or 
Frier, upon some Stall or Stool, preaching up Repentance to the People; and with 
violent Blows on his Breast crying aloud, Mia Culpa, mia maxima Culpa, till he 
extract reciprocal Returns from the Hands of his Auditors on their own Breasts. 

When Good Friday is come they entertain it with the most profound Show of 
Reverence and Religion, both in their Streets and in their Churches. In the last, 
particularly, they have contriv’d about twelve a-Clock suddenly to darken them, 
so as to render them quite gloomy. This they do to intimate the Eclipse of the 
Sun, which at that time happen’d. And to signify the Rending of the Vail of the 
Temple, you are struck with a strange artificial Noise at the very same Instant. 

But when Easter Day appears, you find it in all Respects with them a Day of 
Rejoicing; for though Abstinence from Flesh with them, who at no time eat 
much, is not so great a Mortification as with those of the same Persuasion in 
other Countries, who eat much more, yet there is a visible Satisfaction darts out 
at their Eyes, which demonstrates their inward Pleasure in being set free from 
the Confinement of Mind to the Dissatisfaction of the Body. Every Person you 
now meet greets you with a Resurrexit Jesus; a good Imitation of the primitive 
Christians, were it the real Effect of Devotion. And all Sorts of the best Musick 
(which here indeed is the best in all Spain) proclaim an auspicious Valediction to 
the departed Season of superficial Sorrow and stupid Superstition. But enough of 
this: I proceed to weightier Matters. 

While we lay at Valencia, under the Vigilance and Care of the indefatigable 
Earl, News was brought that Alicant was besieg’d by General Gorge by Land, 
while a Squadron of Men of War batter’d it from the Sea; from both which the 
Besiegers play’d their Parts so well, and so warmly ply’d them with their 
Cannon, that an indifferent practicable Breach was made in a little time. 


Mahoni commanded in the Place, being again receiv’d into Favour; and 
clear’d as he was of those political Insinuations before intimated, he now seem’d 
resolv’d to confirm his Innocence by a resolute Defence. However, perceiving 
that all Preparations tended towards a Storm, and knowing full well the 
Weakness of the Town, he withdrew his Garrison into the Castle, leaving the 
Town to the Defence of its own Inhabitants. 

Just as that was doing, the Sailors, not much skill’d in Sieges, nor at all times 
capable of the coolest Consideration, with a Resolution natural to them, storm’d 
the Walls to the Side of the Sea; where not meeting with much Opposition (for 
the People of the Town apprehended the least Danger there) they soon got into 
the Place; and, as soon as got in, began to Plunder. This oblig’d the People, for 
the better Security of themselves, to open their Gates, and seek a Refuge under 
one Enemy, in opposition to the Rage of another. 

General Gorge, as soon as he enter’d the Town, with a good deal of seeming 
Lenity, put a stop to the Ravages of the Sailors; and ordered Proclamation to be 
made throughout the Place, that all the Inhabitants should immediately bring in 
their best Effects into the great Church for their better Security. This was by the 
mistaken Populace, as readily comply’d with; and neither Friend nor Foe at all 
disputing the Command, or questioning the Integrity of the Intention; the Church 
was presently crouded with Riches of all sorts and sizes. Yet after some time 
remaining there, they were all taken out, and disposed of by those, that had as 
little Property in ‘em, as the Sailors, they were pretended to be preserv’d from. 

The Earl of Peterborow upon the very first News of the Siege had left 
Valencia, and taken Shipping for Alicant; where he arrived soon after the 
Surrender of the Town, and that Outcry of the Goods of the Townsmen. Upon 
his Arrival, Mahoni, who was block’d up in the Castle, and had experienced his 
indefatigable Diligence, being in want of Provisions, and without much hope of 
Relief, desired to capitulate. The Earl granted him honourable Conditions, upon 
which he delivered up the Castle, and Gorge was made Governor. 

Upon his Lordship’s taking Ship at Valencia, I had an Opportunity of 
marching with those Dragoons, which escorted him from Castile, who had 
received Orders to march into Murcia. We quarter’d the first Night at Alcira, a 
Town that the River Segra almost surrounds, which renders it capable of being 
made a Place of vast Strength, though now of small Importance. 

The next Night we lay at Xativa, a Place famous for its steadiness to King 
Charles. General Basset, a Spaniard, being Governor; it was besieg’d by the 
Forces of King Philip; but after a noble Resistance, the Enemy were beat off, 
and the Siege raised; for which Effort, it is supposed, that on the Retirement of 
King Charles out of this Country, it was depriv’d of its old Name Xativa, and is 


now called San Felippo; though to this day the People thereabouts much 
dissallow by their Practice, that novel Denomination. 

We march’d next Morning by Monteza; which gives Name to the famous Title 
of Knights of Monteza. It was at the Time that Colonel O Guaza, an Irish-man, 
was Governor, besieg’d by the People of the Country, in favour of King Charles; 
but very ineffectually, so it never chang’d its Sovereign. That Night we quarter’d 
at Fonte dalas Figuras, within one League of Almanza; where that fatal and 
unfortunate Battle, which I shall give an Account of in its Place, was fought the 
Year after, under the Lord Galway. 

On our fourth days March we were oblig’d to pass Villena, where the Enemy 
had a Garrison. A Party of Mahoni’s Dragoons made a part of that Garrison, and 
they were commanded by Major O. Rairk an Irish Officer, who always carried 
the Reputation of a good Soldier, and a brave Gentleman. 

I had all along made it my Observation, that Captain Matthews, who 
commanded those Dragoons, that I march’d with, was a Person of much more 
Courage than Conduct; and he us’d as little Precaution here, though just 
marching under the Eye of the Enemy, as he had done at other Times. As I was 
become intimately acquainted with him, I rode up to him, and told him the 
Danger, which, in my Opinion, attended our present March. I pointed out to him 
just before Villena a jutting Hill, under which we must unavoidably pass; at the 
turing whereof, I was apprehensive the Enemy might he, and either by 
Ambuscade or otherwise, surprize us; I therefore intreated we might either wait 
the coming of our Rear Guard; or at least march with a little more leisure and 
caution. But he taking little notice of all I said, kept on his round March; seeing 
which, I press’d forward my Mule, which was a very good one, and rid as fast as 
her Legs could carry her, till I had got on the top of the Hill. When I came there, 
I found both my Expectation, and my Apprehensions answered: For I could very 
plainly discern three Squadrons of the Enemy ready drawn up, and waiting for 
Us at the very winding of the Hill. 

Hereupon I hastened back to the Captain with the like Speed, and told him the 
Discovery I had made; who nevertheless kept on his March, and it was with a 
good deal of Difficulty, that I at last prevail’d on him to halt, till our Rear Guard 
of twenty Men had got up to us. But those joining us, and a new Troop of 
Spanish Dragoons, who had march’d towards us that Morning, appearing in 
Sight; our Captain, as if he was afraid of their rivalling him in his Glory, at the 
very turn of the Hill, rode in a full Gallop, with Sword in Hand, up to the 
Enemy. They stood their Ground, till we were advanc’d within two hundred 
Yards of them, and then in Confusion endeavoured to retire into the Town. 

They were obliged to pass over a small Bridge, too small to admit of such a 


Company in so much haste; their crouding upon which obstructed their Retreat, 
and left all that could not get over, to the Mercy of our Swords, which spar’d 
none. However narrow as the Bridge was, Captain Matthews was resolved to 
venture over after the Enemy; on doing which, the Enemy made a halt, till the 
People of the Town, and the very Priests came out to their Relief with fire Arms. 
On so large an Appearance, Captain Matthews thought it not adviseable to make 
any further Advances; so driving a very great flock of Sheep from under the 
Walls, he continued his March towards Elda. In this Action we lost Captain 
Topham, and three Dragoons. 

I remember we were not marched very far from the Place, where this 
Rencounter happen’d; when an Irish Dragoon overtook the Captain, with a civil 
Message from Major O Rairk, desiring that he would not entertain a mean 
Opinion of him for the Defence that was made; since could he have got the 
Spaniards to have stood their Ground, he should have given him good Reason 
for a better. The Captain return’d a complimental Answer, and so march’d on. 
This Major O Rairk, or O Roork, was the next Year killed at Alkay, being much 
lamented, for he was esteemed both for his Courage and Conduct, one of the best 
of the Irish Officers in the Spanish Service. I was likewise informed that he was 
descended from one of the ancient Kings of Ireland; the Mother of the 
honourable Colonel Paget, one of the Grooms of the Bedchamber to his present 
Majesty, was nearly related to this Gallant Gentleman. 

One remarkable Thing I saw in that Action, which affected and surprised me; 
A Scotch Dragoon, of but a moderate Size, with his large basket-hilted Sword, 
struck off a Spaniard’s Head at one stroke, with the same ease, in appearance, as 
a Man would do that of a Poppy. 

When we came to Elda (a Town much in the Interest of King Charles, and 
famous for its fine Situation, and the largest Grapes in Spain) the Inhabitants 
received us in a manner as handsome as it was peculiar; all standing at their 
Doors with lighted Torches; which considering the Time we enter’d was far 
from an unwelcome or disagreeable Sight. 

The next Day several requested to be the Messengers of the Action at Villena 
to the Earl of Peterborow at Alicant; but the Captain return’d this Answer to all, 
that in consideration of the Share that I might justly claim in that Day’s 
Transactions, he could not think of letting any other Person be the Bearer. So 
giving me his Letters to the Earl, I the next Day deliver’d them to him at Alicant. 
At the Delivery, Colonel Killigrew (whose Dragoons they were) being present, 
he expressed a deal of Satisfaction at the Account, and his Lordship was pleased 
at the same time to appoint me sole Engineer of the Castle of Alicant. 

Soon after which, that successful General embark’d for Genoa, according to 


the Resolutions of the Council of War at Guadalaxara, on a particular 
Commission from the Queen of England, another from Charles King of Spain, 
and charged at the same time with a Request of the Marquiss das Minas, General 
of the Portugueze Forces, to negotiate Bills for one hundred thousand Pounds for 
the use of his Troops. In all which, tho’ he was (as ever) successful; yet may it 
be said without a figure, that his Departure, in a good measure, determin’d the 
Success of the confederate Forces in that Kingdom. True it is, the General 
return’d again with the fortunate, Fruits of those Negotiations; but never to act in 
his old auspicious Sphere: And therefore, as I am now to take leave of this 
fortunate General, let me do it with Justice, in an Appeal to the World, of the not 
to be parallel’d Usage (in these latter Ages, at least) that he met with for all his 
Services; such a vast variety of Enterprizes, all successful, and which had set all 
Europe in amaze; Services that had given occasion to such solemn and public 
Thanksgivings in our Churches, and which had received such very remarkable 
Approbations, both of Sovereign and Parliament; and which had _ been 
represented in so lively a Manner, in a Letter wrote by the King of Spain, under 
his own Hand, to the Queen of England, and communicated to both Houses in 
the Terms following: 

Madam, my Sister, 

I should not have been so long e’er I did my self the Honour to repeat the 
Assurances of my sincere Respects to you, had I not waited for the good 
Occasion which I now acquaint you with, that the City of Barcelona is 
surrendered to me by Capitulation. I doubt not but you will receive this great 
News with intire Satisfaction, as well, because this happy Success is the Effect 
of your Arms, always glorious, as from the pure Motives of that Bounty and 
maternal Affection you have for me, and for every Thing which may contribute 
to the Advancement of my Interest. 

I must do this Justice to all the Officers and common Soldiers, and particularly 
to my Lord Peterborow, that he has shown in this whole Expedition, a 
Constancy, Bravery, and Conduct, worthy of the Choice that your Majesty has 
made of him, and that he could no ways give me better Satisfaction than he has, 
by the great Zeal and Application, which he has equally testified for my Interest, 
and for the Service of my Person. I owe the same Justice to Brigadier Stanhope, 
for his great Zeal, Vigilance, and very wise Conduct, which he has given Proofs 
of upon all Occasions: As also to all your Officers of the Fleet, particularly to 
your worthy Admiral Shovel, assuring your Majesty, that he has assisted me in 
this Expedition, with an inconceivable Readiness and Application, and that no 
Admiral will be ever better able to render me greater Satisfaction, than he has 
done. During the Siege of Barcelona, some of your Majesty’s Ships, with the 


Assistance of the Troops of the Country, have reduc’d the Town of Tarragona, 
and the officers are made Prisoners of War. The Town of Girone has been taken 
at the same time by Surprize, by the Troops of the Country. The Town of Lerida 
has submitted, as also that of Tortosa upon the Ebro; so that we have taken all 
the Places of Catalonia, except Roses. Some Places in Aragon near Sarrogosa 
have declared for me, and the Garrison of the Castle of Denia in Valencia have 
maintained their Post, and repulsed the Enemy; 400 of the Enemies Cavalry have 
enter’d into our Service, and a great number of their Infantry have deserted. 

This, Madam, is the State that your Arms, and the Inclination of the People 
have put my Affairs in. It is unnecessary to tell you what stops the Course of 
these Conquests, it is not the Season of the Year, nor the Enemy; these are no 
Obstacles to your Troops, who desire nothing more than to act under the 
Conduct that your Majesty has appointed them. The taking of Barcelona, with so 
small a Number of Troops, is very remarkable; and what has been done in this 
Siege is almost without Example; that with seven or eight thousand Men of your 
Troops, and two hundred Miquelets, we should surround and invest a Place, that 
thirty thousand French could not block up. 

After a March of thirteen Hours, the Troops climb’d up the Rocks and 
Precipices, to attack a Fortification stronger than the Place, which the Earl of 
Peterborow has sent you a Plan of; two Generals, with the Grenadiers, attack’d it 
Sword in Hand. In which Action the Prince of Hesse died gloriously, after so 
many brave Actions: I hope his Brother and his Family will always have your 
Majesty’s Protection. With eight hundred Men they forc’d the cover’d Way, and 
all the Intrenchments and Works, one after another, till they came to the last 
Work which surrounded it, against five hundred Men of regular Troops which 
defended the Place, and a Reinforcement they had receiv’d; and three Days 
afterwards we became Masters of the Place. We afterwards attack’d the Town on 
the Side of the Castle. We landed again our Cannon, and the other Artillery, with 
inconceivable Trouble, and form’d two Camps, distant from each other three 
Leagues, against a Garrison almost as numerous as our Army, whose Cavalry 
was double the Strength of ours. The first Camp was so well intrench’d, that 
‘twas defended by two thousand Men and the Dragoons; whilst we attack’d the 
Town with the rest of our Troops. The Breach being made, we prepar’d to make 
a general Assault with all the Army. These are Circumstances, Madam, which 
distinguish this Action, perhaps, from all others. 

Here has happen’d an unforeseen Accident. The Cruelty of the pretended 
Viceroy, and the Report spread abroad, that he would take away the Prisoners, 
contrary to the Capitulation, provok’d the Burghers, and some of the Country 
People, to take up Arms against the Garrison, whilst they were busy in packing 


up their Baggage, which was to be sent away the next Day; so that every thing 
tended to Slaughter: But your Majesty’s Troops, entering into Town with the 
Earl of Peterborow, instead of seeking Pillage, a Practice common upon such 
Occasions, appeas’d the Tumult, and have say’d the Town, and even the Lives of 
their Enemies, with a Discipline and Generosity without Example. 

What remains is, that I return you my most hearty Thanks for sending so great 
a Fleet, and such good and valiant Troops to my Assistance. After so happy a 
Beginning, I have thought it proper, according to the Sentiments of your 
Generals and Admirals, to support, by my Presence, the Conquests that we have 
made; and to shew my Subjects, so affectionate to my Person, that I cannot 
abandon them. I receive such succours from your Majesty, and from your 
generous Nation, that I am loaded with your Bounties; and am not a little 
concern’d to think that the Support of my Interest should cause so great an 
Expence. But, Madam, I sacrifice my Person, and my Subjects in Catalonia 
expose also their Lives and Fortunes, upon the Assurances they have of your 
Majesty’s generous Protection. Your Majesty and your Council knows better 
than we do, what is necessary for our Conservation. We shall then expect your 
Majesty’s Succours, with an entire Confidence in your Bounty and Wisdom. A 
further Force is necessary: We give no small Diversion to France, and without 
doubt they will make their utmost Efforts against me as soon as possible; but I 
am satisfy’d, that the same Efforts will be made by my Allies to defend me. 
Your Goodness, Madam, inclines you, and your Power enables you, to support 
those that the Tyranny of France would oppress. All that I can insinuate to your 
Wisdom, and that of your Allies, is, that the Forces employ’d in this Country 
will not be unprofitable to the public Good, but will be under an Obligation and 
Necessity to act with the utmost Vigour against the Enemy. I am, 

With an inviolable Affection, 

Respect, and most 

Sincere Acknowledgment, 
Madam, my Sister, 

Your most affectionate 
Brother, 

CHARLES. 

And yet, after all, was this noble General not only recall’d, the Command of 
the Fleet taken from him, and that of the Army given to my Lord Galway, 
without Assignment of Cause; but all Manner of Falsities were industriously 
spread abroad, not only to dimish, if they could, his Reputation, but to bring him 
under Accusations of a malevolent Nature. I can hardly imagine it necessary 
here to take Notice, that afterward he disprov’d all those idle Calumnies and ill- 


invented Rumours; or to mention what Compliments he receiv’d, in the most 
solemn Manner, from his Country, upon a full Examination and thorough 
canvassing of his Actions in the House of Lords. But this is too notorious to be 
omitted, That all Officers coming from Spain were purposely intercepted in their 
Way to London, and craftily examin’d upon all the idle Stories which had pass’d 
tending to lessen his Character: And when any Officers had asserted the Falsity 
of those Inventions (as they all did, except a military Sweetner or two) and that 
there was no Possibility of laying any thing amiss to the Charge of that General 
—they were told, that they ought to be careful however, not to speak 
advantagiously of that Lord’s Conduct, unless they were willing to fall Martyrs 
in his Cause—A Thing scarce to be credited even in a popish Country. But 
Scipio was accus’d—tho’ (as my Author finely observes) by Wretches only 
known to Posterity by that stupid Accusation. 

As a mournful Valediction, before I enter upon any new Scene, the Reader 
will pardon this melancholy Expostulation. How mortifying must it be to an 
Englishman, after he has found himself solac’d with a Relation of so many 
surprising Successes of her Majesty’s Arms, under the Earl of Peterborow; 
Successes that have lay’d before our Eyes Provinces and Kingdoms reduc’d, and 
Towns and Fortresses taken and reliev’d; where we have seen a continu’d Series 
of happy Events, the Fruits of Conduct and Vigilance; and Caution and Foresight 
preventing Dangers that were held, at first View, certain and unsurmountable: to 
change this glorious Landskip, I say, for Scenes every way different, even while 
our Troops were as numerous as the Enemy, and better provided, yet always 
baffled and beaten, and flying before the Enemy till fatally ruin’d in the Battle of 
Almanza: How mortifying must this be to any Lover of his Country! But I 
proceed to my Memoirs. 

ALICANT is a Town of the greatest Trade of any in the Kingdom of Valencia, 
having a strong Castle, being situated on a high Hill, which commands both 
Town and Harbour. In this Place I resided a whole Year; but it was soon after 
my first Arrival, that Major Collier (who was shot in the Back at Barcelona, as I 
have related in the Siege of that Place) hearing of me, sought me out at my 
Quarters; and, after a particular Enquiry into the Success of that difficult Task 
that he left me upon, and my answering all his Questions to satisfaction (all 
which he receiv’d with evident Pleasure) he threw down a Purse of Pistoles upon 
the Table; which I refusing, he told me, in a most handsome Manner, his 
Friendship was not to be preserved but by my accepting it. 

After I had made some very necessary Repairs, I pursu’d the Orders I had 
receiv’d from the Earl of Peterborow, to go upon the erecting a new Battery 
between the Castle and the Town. This was a Task attended with Difficulties, 


neither few in Number, nor small in Consequence; for it was to be rais’d upon a 
great Declivity, which must render the Work both laborious and precarious. 
However, I had the good Fortune to effect it much sooner than was expected; 
and it was call’d Gorge’s Battery, from the Name of the Governor then 
commanding; who, out of an uncommon Profusion of Generosity, wetted that 
Piece of Gossiping with a distinguishing Bowl of Punch. Brigadier Bougard, 
when he saw this Work some time after, was pleas’d to honour it with a singular 
Admiration and Approbation, for its Compleatness, notwithstanding its 
Difficulties. 

This Work, and the Siege of Cartagena, then in our Possession, by the Duke 
of Berwick, brought the Lord Galway down to this place. Cartagena is of so 
little Distance from Alicant, that we could easily hear the Cannon playing 
against, and from it, in our Castle, where I then was. And I remember my Lord 
Galway, on the fourth Day of the Siege, sending to know if I could make any 
useful Observations, as to the Success of it; I return’d, that I was of Opinion the 
Town was surrender’d, from the sudden Cessation of the Cannon, which, by our 
News next Day from the Place, prov’d to be fact. Cartagena is a small Sea-Port 
Town in Murcia; but has so good an Harbour, that when the famous Admiral 
Doria was ask’d, which were the three best Havens in the Mediterranean, he 
readily return’d, June, July, and Cartagena. 

Upon the Surrender of this Place, a Detachment of Foot was sent by the 
Governor, with some Dragoons, to Elsha; but it being a Place of very little 
Strength they were soon made Prisoners of War. 

The Siege of Cartagena being over, the Lord Galway return’d to his Camp; 
and the Lord Duncannon dying in Alicant, the first Guns that were fir’d from 
Gorge’s Battery, were the Minute-Guns for his Funeral. His Regiment had been 
given to the Lord Montandre, who lost it before he had Possession, by an Action 
as odd as it was scandalous. 

That Regiment had received Orders to march to the Lord Galway’s Camp, 
under the Command of their Lieutenant-Colonel Bateman, a Person before 
reputedly a good Officer, tho’ his Conduct here gave People, not invidious, too 
much Reason to call it in Question. On his March, he was so very careless and 
negligent (though he knew himself in a Country surrounded with Enemies, and 
that he was to march through a Wood, where they every Day made their 
Appearance in great Numbers) that his Soldiers march’d with their Muskets 
slung at their Backs, and went one after another (as necessity had forc’d us to do 
in Scotland) himself at the Head of ‘em, in his Chaise, riding a considerable way 
before. 

It happened there was a Captain, with threescore Dragoons, detach’d from the 


Duke of Berwick’s Army, with a Design to intercept some Cash, that was 
order’d to be sent to Lord Galway’s Army from Alicant. This Detachment, 
missing of that intended Prize, was returning very disconsolately, Re infecta; 
when their Captain, observing that careless and disorderly March of the English, 
resolv’d, boldly enough, to attack them in the Wood. To that Purpose he secreted 
his little Party behind a great Barn; and so soon as they were half passed by, he 
falls upon ‘em in the Center with his Dragoons, cutting and slashing at such a 
violent Rate, that he soon dispersed the whole Regiment, leaving many dead and 
wounded upon the Spot. The three Colours were taken; and the gallant 
Lieutenant-Colonel taken out of his Chaise, and carried away Prisoner with 
many others; only one Officer who was an Ensign, and so bold as to do his Duty, 
was kill’d. 

The Lieutenant who commanded the Granadiers, received the Alarm time 
enough to draw his Men into a House in their way; where he bravely defended 
himself for a long Time; but being killed, the rest immediately surrender’d. The 
Account of this Action I had from the Commander of the Enemy’s Party himself, 
some Time after, while I was a Prisoner. And Captain Mahoni, who was present 
when the News was brought, that a few Spanish Dragoons had defeated an 
English Regiment, which was this under Bateman, protested to me, that the 
Duke of Berwick turn’d pale at the Relation; and when they offer’d to bring the 
Colours before him, he would not so much as see them. A little before the Duke 
went to Supper, Bateman himself was brought to him, but the Duke turn’d away 
from him without any further Notice than coldly saying, that he thought he was 
very strangely taken. The Wags of the Army made a thorough jest of him, and 
said his military Conduct was of a piece with his Oeconomy, having two Days 
before this March, sent his young handsome Wife into England, under the 
Guardship of the young Chaplain of the Regiment. 

April 15. In the Year 1707, being Easter Monday, we had in the Morning a 
flying Report in Alicant, that there had been the Day before a Battle at Almanza, 
between the Army under the Command of the Duke of Berwick, and that of the 
English, under Lord Galway, in which the latter had suffer’d an entire Defeat. 
We at first gave no great Credit to it: But, alas, we were too soon woefully 
convinced of the Truth of it, by Numbers that came flying to us from the 
conquering Enemy. Then indeed we were satisfied of Truths, too difficult before 
to be credited. But as I was not present in that calamitous Battle, I shall relate it, 
as I received it from an Officer then in the Duke’s Army. 

To bring the Lord Galway to a Battle, in a Place most commodious for his 
purpose, the Duke made use of this Stratagem: He ordered two Irishmen, both 
Officers, to make their way over to the Enemy as Deserters; putting this Story in 


their Mouths, that the Duke of Orleans was in a full March to join the Duke of 
Berwick with twelve thousand Men; that this would be done in two Days, and 
that then they would find out the Lord Galway, and force him to Fight, where- 
ever they found him. 

Lord Galway, who at this Time lay before Villena, receiving this Intelligence 
from those well instructed Deserters, immediately rais’d the Siege; with a 
Resolution, by a hasty March, to force the Enemy to Battle, before the Duke of 
Orleans should be able to join the Duke of Berwick. To effect this, after a hard 
March of three long Spanish Leagues in the heat of the Day; he appears a little 
after Noon in the face of the Enemy with his fatigu’d Forces. Glad and rejoyc’d 
at the Sight, for he found his Plot had taken; Berwick, the better to receive him, 
draws up his Army in a half Moon, placing at a pretty good Advance three 
Regiments to make up the Centre, with express Order, nevertheless, to retreat at 
the very first Charge. All which was punctually observ’d, and had its desired 
Effect; For the three Regiments, at the first Attack gave way, and seemingly fled 
towards their Camp; the English, after their customary Manner, pursuing them 
with Shouts and Hollowings. As soon as the Duke of Berwick perceiv’d his Trap 
had taken, he order’d his right and left Wings to close; by which Means, he at 
once cut off from the rest of their Army all those who had so eagerly pursu’d the 
imaginary Runaways. In short, the Rout was total, and the most fatal Blow that 
ever the English receiv’d during the whole War with Spain. Nor, as it is thought, 
with a great probability of Reason, had those Troops that made their Retreat to 
the Top of the Hills, under Major General Shrimpton, met with any better Fate 
than those on the Plain, had the Spaniards had any other General in the 
Command than the Duke of Berwick; whose native Sympathy gave a check to 
the Ardour of a victorious Enemy. And this was the sense of the Spaniards 
themselves after the Battle. Verifying herein that noble Maxim, That Victory to 
generous Minds is only an Inducement to Moderation. 

The Day after this fatal Battle (which gave occasion to a Spanish piece of Wit, 
that the English General had routed the French) the Duke of Orleans did arrive 
indeed in the Camp, but with an Army of only fourteen Attendants. 

The fatal Effects of this Battle were soon made visible, and to none more than 
those in Alicant. The Enemy grew every Day more and more troublesome; 
visiting us in Parties more boldly than before: and often hovering about us so 
very near, that with our Cannon we could hardly teach ‘em to keep a proper 
Distance. Gorge the Governor of Alicant being recall’d into England, Major 
General Richards was by King Charles appointed Governor in his Place. He was 
a Roman Catholick, and very much belov’d by the Natives on that Account; tho’ 
to give him his due, he behaved himself extremely well in all other Respects. It 


was in his Time, that a Design was laid of surprising Guardamere, a small 
Seaport Town, in Murcia: But the military Bishop (for he was in a literal Sense 
excellent tam Marte, quam Mercurio, among his many others Exploits), by a 
timely Expedition, prevented that. 

Governor Richards, my Post being always in the Castle, had sent to desire me 
to give notice whenever I saw any Parties of the Enemy moving. Pursuant to this 
Order, discovering one Morning a considerable body of Horse towards Elsha, I 
went down into the Town, and told the Governor what I had seen; and without 
any delay he gave his Orders, that a Captain with threescore Men should attend 
me to an old House about a Mile distance. As soon as we had got into it, I set 
about barricading all the open Places, and Avenues, and put my Men in a Posture 
ready to receive an Enemy, as soon as he should appear; upon which the 
Captain, as a feint, ordered a few of his men to shew themselves on a rising 
Ground just before the House. But we had like to have caught a Tartar: For tho’ 
the Enemy took the Train I had laid, and on sight of our small Body on the Hill, 
sent a Party from their greater Body to intercept them, before they could reach 
the Town; yet the Sequel prov’d, we had mistaken their Number and it soon 
appeared to be much greater than we at first imagin’d. However our Out-scouts, 
as I may call ‘em, got safe into the House; and on the Appearance of the Party, 
we let fly a full Volly, which laid dead on the Spot three Men and one Horse. 
Hereupon the whole Body made up to the House, but stood a-loof upon the Hill 
without reach of our Shot. We soon saw our Danger from the number of the 
Enemy: And well for us it was, that the watchful Governor had taken notice of it, 
as well as we in the House. For observing us surrounded with the Enemy, and by 
a Power so much superior, he marched himself with a good part of the Garrison 
to our Relief. The Enemy stood a little time as if they would receive ‘em; but 
upon second thoughts they retir’d; and to our no little Joy left us at Liberty to 
come out of the House and join the Garrison. 

Scarce a Day pass’d but we had some visits of the like kind attended 
sometimes with Rencounters of this Nature; in so much that there was hardly 
any stirring out in Safety for small Parties, tho’ never so little away. There was 
within a little Mile of the Town, an old Vineyard, environed with a loose stone 
Wall: An Officer and I made an Agreement to ride thither for an Airing. We did 
so, and after a little riding, it came into my Head to put a Fright upon the Officer. 
And very lucky for us both was that unlucky Thought of mine; pretending to see 
a Party of the Enemy make up to us, I gave him the Alarm, set Spurs to my 
Horse, and rid as fast as Legs could carry me. The Officer no way bated of his 
Speed; and we had scarce got out of the Vineyard but my Jest prov’d Earnest, 
twelve of the Enemy’s Horse pursuing us to the very Gates of the Town. Nor 


could I ever after prevail upon my Fellow-Traveller to believe that he ow’d his 
Escape to Merriment more than Speed. 

Soon after my Charge, as to the Fortifications, was pretty well over, I obtain’d 
Leave of the Governor to be absent for a Fortnight, upon some Affairs of my 
own at Valencia. On my Return from whence, at a Town call’d Venissa, I met 
two Officers of an English Regiment, going to the Place from whence I last 
came. They told me, after common Congratulations, that they had left Major 
Boyd, at a little Place call’d Capel, hiring another Mule, that he rode on thither 
having tir’d and fail’d him; desiring withal, that if I met him, I would let him 
know that they would stay for him at that Place. I had another Gentleman in my 
Company, and we had travell’d on not above a League further, whence, at a little 
Distance, we were both surpriz’d with a Sight that seem’d to have set all Art at 
defiance, and was too odd for any thing in Nature. It appear’d all in red, and to 
move; but so very slowly, that if we had not made more way to that than it did to 
us, we should have made it a Day’s Journey before we met it. My Companion 
could as little tell what to make of it as I; and, indeed, the nearer it came the 
more monstrous it seem’d, having nothing of the Tokens of Man, either 
Walking, Riding, or in any Posture whatever. At last, coming up with this 
strange Figure of a Creature (for now we found it was certainly such) what, or 
rather who, should it prove to be, but Major Boyd? He was a Person of himself 
far from one of the least Proportion, and mounted on a poor little Ass, with all 
his warlike Accoutrements upon it, you will allow must make a Figure almost as 
odd as one of the old Centaurs. The Morocco Saddle that cover’d the Ass was of 
Burden enough for the Beast without its Master; and the additional Holsters and 
Pistols made it much more weighty. Nevertheless, a Curb Bridle of the largest 
Size cover’d his little Head, and a long red Cloak, hanging down to the Ground, 
cover’d Jackboots, Ass, Master and all. In short, my Companion and I, after we 
could specifically declare it to be a Man, agreed we never saw a Figure so 
comical in all our Lives. When we had merrily greeted our Major (for a Cynick 
could not have forborn Laughter) He excus’d all as well as he could, by saying 
he could get no other Beast. After which, delivering our Message, and condoling 
with him for his present Mounting, and wishing him better at his next Quarters, 
he settled into his old Pace, and we into ours, and parted. 

We lay that Night at Altea, famous for its Bay for Ships to water at. It stands 
on a high Hill; and is adorn’d, not defended, with an old Fort. 

Thence we came to Alicant, where having now been a whole Year, and having 
effected what was held necessary, I once more prevail’d upon the Governor to 
permit me to take another Journey. The Lord Galway lay at Tarraga, while 
Lerida lay under the Siege of the Duke of Orleans; and having some Grounds of 


Expectation given me, while he was at Alicant, I resolv’d at least to demonstrate 
I was still living. The Governor favour’d me with Letters, not at all to my 
Disadvantage; so taking Ship for Barcelona, just at our putting into the Harbour, 
we met with the English Fleet, on its Return from the Expedition to Toulon 
under Sir Cloudsly Shovel. 

I stay’d but very few Days at Barcelona, and then proceeded on my intended 
Journey to Tarraga; arriving at which Place I deliver’d my Packet to the Lord 
Galway, who receiv’d me with very great Civility; and to double it, acquainted 
me at the same time, that the Governor of Alicant had wrote very much in my 
Favour: But though it was a known Part of that noble Lord’s Character, that the 
first Impression was generally strongest, I had Reason soon after to close with 
another Saying, equally true, That general Rules always admit of some 
Exception. While I was here we had News of the taking of the Town of Lerida; 
the Prince of Hesse (Brother to that brave Prince who lost his Life before 
Monjouick) retiring into the Castle with the Garrison, which he bravely defended 
a long time after. 

When I was thus attending my Lord Galway at Tarraga, he receiv’d 
Intelligence that the Enemy had a Design to lay Siege to Denia; whereupon he 
gave me Orders to repair there as Engineer. After I had receiv’d my Orders, and 
taken Leave of his Lordship, I set out, resolving, since it was left to my Choice, 
to go by way of Barcelona, and there take Shipping for the Place of my Station; 
by which I propos’d to save more time than would allow me a full Opportunity 
of visiting Montserat, a Place I had heard much Talk of, which had fill’d me 
with a longing Desire to see it. To say Truth, I had been told such extravagant 
Things of the Place, that I could hardly impute more than one half of it to any 
thing but Spanish Rhodomontado’s, the Vice of extravagant Exaggeration being 
too natural to that Nation. 

MONTSERAT is a rising lofty Hill, in the very Middle of a spacious Plain, in 
the Principality of Catalonia, about seven Leagues distant from Barcelona to the 
Westward, somewhat inclining to the North. At the very first Sight, its Oddness 
of Figure promises something extraordinary; and given at that Distance the 
Prospect makes somewhat of a grand Appearance: Hundreds of aspiring 
Pyramids presenting themselves all at once to the Eye, look, if I may be allowed 
so to speak, like a little petrify’d Forrest; or, rather, like the awful Ruins of some 
capacious Structure, the Labour of venerable Antiquity. The nearer you approach 
the more it affects; but till you are very near you can hardly form in your Mind 
any thing like what you find it when you come close to it. Till just upon it you 
would imagine it a perfect Hill of Steeples; but so intermingled with Trees of 
Magnitude, as well as Beauty, that your Admiration can never be tir’d, or your 


Curiosity surfeited. Such I found it on my Approach; yet much less than what I 
found it, was so soon as I enter’d upon the very Premisses. 

Now that stupendious Cluster of Pyramids affected me in a Manner different 
to all before; and I found it so finely group’d with verdant Groves, and here and 
there interspers’d with aspiring, but solitary Trees, that it no way lessened my 
Admiration, while it increased my Delight. Those Trees, which I call solitary, as 
standing single, in opposition to the numerous Groves, which are close and thick 
(as I observ’d when I ascended to take a View of the several Cells) rise generally 
out of the very Clefts of the main Rock, with nothing, to Appearance, but a Soil 
or bed of Stone for their Nurture. But though some few Naturalists may assert, 
that the Nitre in the Stone may afford a due Proportion of Nourishment to Trees 
and Vegetables; these, in my Opinion, were all too beautiful, their Bark, Leaf, 
and Flowers, carry’d too fair a Face of Health, to allow them even to be the 
Foster-children of Rock and Stone only. 

Upon this Hill, or if you please, Grove of Rocks, are thirteen Hermits Cells, 
the last of which lies near the very Summit. You gradually advance to every one, 
from Bottom to Top, by a winding Ascent; which to do would otherwise be 
Impossible, by reason of the Steepness; but though there is a winding Ascent to 
every Cell, as I have said, I would yet set at defiance the most observant, if a 
Stranger, to find it feasible to visit them in order, if not precaution’d to follow 
the poor Borigo, or old Ass, that with Paniers hanging on each Side of him, 
mounts regularly, and daily, up to every particular Cell. The Manner is as 
follows: 

In the Paniers there are thirteen Partitions; one for every Cell. At the Hour 
appointed, the Servant having plac’d the Paniers on his Back, the Ass, of 
himself, goes to the Door of the Convent at the very Foot of the Hill, where 
every Partition is supply’d with their several Allowances of Victuals and Wine. 
Which, as soon as he has receiv’d, without any further Attendance, or any 
Guide, he mounts and takes the Cells gradually, in their due Course, till he 
reaches the very uppermost. Where having discharg’d his Duty, he descends the 
same Way, lighter by the Load he carry’d up. This the poor stupid Drudge fails 
not to do, Day and Night, at the stated Hours. 

Two Gentlemen, who had join’d me on the Road, alike led by Curiosity, 
seem’d alike delighted, that the End of it was so well answer’d. I could easily 
discover in their Countenances a Satisfaction, which, if it did not give a Sanction 
to my own, much confirm’d it, while they seem’d to allow with me that these 
reverend Solitaries were truly happy Men; I then thought them such; and a 
thousand times since, reflecting within my self, have wish’d, bating their Errors, 
and lesser Superstitions, my self as happily station’d: For what can there be 


wanting to a happy Life, where all things necessary are provided without Care? 
Where the Days, without Anxiety or Troubles, may be gratefully passed away, 
with an innocent Variety of diverting and pleasing Objects, and where their 
Sleep sand Slumbers are never interrupted with any thing more offensive, than 
murmuring Springs, natural Cascades, or the various Songs of the pretty 
feather’d Quiristers. 

But their Courtesy to Strangers is no less engaging than their Solitude. A 
recluse Life, for the Fruits of it, generally speaking, produces Moroseness; 
Pharisaical Pride too often sours the Temper; and a mistaken Opinion of their 
own Merit too naturally leads such Men into a Contempt of others; But on the 
contrary, these good Men (for I must call them as I thought them) seem’d to me 
the very Emblems of Innocence; so ready to oblige others, that at the same 
Instant they seem’d laying Obligations upon themselves. This is self-evident, in 
that Affability and Complaisance they use in shewing the Rarities of their 
several Cells; where, for fear you should slip any thing worthy Observation, they 
endeavour to instil in you as quick a Propensity of asking, as you find in them a 
prompt Alacrity in answering such Questions of Curiosity as their own have 
inspir’d. 

In particular, I remember one of those reverend old Men, when we were 
taking Leave at the Door of his Cell, to which out of his great Civility he 
accompany’d us, finding by the Air of our Faces, as well as our Expressions, that 
we thought ourselves pleasingly entertain’d; to divert us afresh, advanc’d a few 
Paces from the Door, when giving a Whistle with his Mouth, a surprising Flock 
of pretty little Birds, variegated, and of different Colours, immediately flock’d 
around him. Here you should see some alighting upon his Shoulders, some on 
his awful Beard; others took Refuge on his snow-like Head, and many feeding, 
and more endeavouring to feed out of his Mouth; each appearing emulous and 
under an innocent Contention, how best to express their Love and Respect to 
their no less pleased Master. 

Nor did the other Cells labour under any Deficiency of Variety: Every one 
boasting in some particular, that might distinguish it in something equally 
agreeable and entertaining. Nevertheless, crystal Springs spouting from the solid 
Rocks were, from the highest to the lowest, common to them all; and, in most of 
them, they had little brass Cocks, out of which, when turn’d, issu’d the most cool 
and crystalline Flows of excellent pure Water. And yet what more affected me, 
and which I found near more Cells than one, was the natural Cascades of the 
same transparent Element; these falling from one Rock to another, in that warm, 
or rather hot Climate, gave not more delightful Astonishment to the Eye, than 
they afforded grateful Refreshment to the whole Man. The Streams falling from 


these, soften, from a rougher tumultuous Noise, into such affecting Murmurs, by 
Distance, the Intervention of Groves, or neighbouring Rocks, that it were 
impossible to see or hear them and not be chann’d. 

Neither are those Groves grateful only in a beautiful Verdure; Nature renders 
them otherwise delightful, in loading them with Clusters of Berries of a perfect 
scarlet Colour, which, by a beautiful Intermixture, strike the Eye with additional 
Delight. In short, it might nonplus a Person of the nicest Taste, to distinguish or 
determine, whether the Neatness of their Cells within, or the beauteous Varieties 
without, most exhaust his Admiration. Nor is the Whole, in my Opinion, a little 
advantag’d by the frequent View of some of those pyramidical Pillars, which 
seem, aS weary of their own Weight, to recline and seek Support from others in 
the Neighbourhood. 

When I mention’d the outside Beauties of their Cells, I must be thought to 
have forgot to particularize the glorious Prospects presented to your Eye from 
every one of them; but especially from that nearest the Summit. A Prospect, by 
reason of the Purity of the Air, so extensive, and so very entertaining that to 
dilate upon it properly to one that never saw it, would baffle Credit; and 
naturally to depaint it, would confound Invention. I therefore shall only say, that 
on the Mediterranean Side, after an agreeable Interval of some fair Leagues, it 
will set at defiance the strongest Opticks; and although Barcelona bounds it on 
the Land, the Eyes are feasted with the Delights of such an intervening 
Champion (where beauteous Nature does not only smile, but riot) that the Sense 
must be very temperate, or very weak, that can be soon or easily satisfy’d. 

Having thus taken a View of all their refreshing Springs, their grateful Groves, 
and solitary Shades under single Trees, whose Clusters prov’d that even Rocks 
were grown fruitful; and having ran over all the Variety of Pleasures in their 
several pretty Cells, decently set off with Gardens round the, equally fragrant 
and beautiful, we were brought down again to the Convent, which, though on a 
small Ascent, lies very near the Foot of this terrestrial Paradise, there to take a 
Survey of their sumptuous Hall, much more sumptuous Chapel, and its adjoining 
Repository; and feast our Eyes with Wonders of a different Nature; and yet as 
entertaining as any, or all, we had seen before. 

Immediately on our Descent, a Priest presented himself at the Door of the 
Convent, ready to shew us the hidden Rarities. And though, as I understood, 
hardly a Day passes without the Resort of some Strangers to gratify their 
Curiosity with the Wonders of the Place; yet is there, on every such Occasion, a 
superior Concourse of Natives ready to see over again, out of meer Bigotry and 
Superstition, what they have seen, perhaps, a hundred times before. I could not 
avoid taking notice, however, that the Priest treated those constant Visitants with 


much less Ceremony, or more Freedom, if you please, than any of the Strangers 
of what Nation soever; or, indeed, he seem’d to take as much Pains to disoblige 
those, as he did Pleasure in obliging us. 

The Hall was neat, large and stately; but being plain and unadorn’d with more 
than decent Decorations, suitable to such a Society, I hasten to the other. 

When we enter’d the Chapel, our Eyes were immediately attracted by the 
Image of our Lady of Montserat (as they call it) which stands over the Altar- 
Piece. It is about the natural Stature; but as black and shining as Ebony it self. 
Most would imagine it made of that Material; though her Retinue and Adorers 
will allow nothing of the Matter. On the contrary, Tradition, which with them is, 
on some Occasions, more than tantamount to Religion, has assur’d them, and 
they relate it as undoubted Matter of Fact, that her present Colour, if I may so 
call it, proceeded from her Concealment, in the Time of the Moors, between 
those two Rocks on which the Chapel is founded; and that her long lying in that 
dismal Place chang’d her once lovely White into its present opposite. Would not 
a Heretick here be apt to say, That it was greaty pity that an Image which still 
boasts the Power of acting so many Miracles, could no better conserve her own 
Complexion? At least it must be allow’d, even by a good Catholick, to carry 
along with it Matter of Reproach to the fair Ladies, Natives of the Country, for 
their unnatural and excessive Affection of adulterating, if not defacing, their 
beautiful Faces, with the ruinating Dauberies of Carmine? 

As the Custom of the Place is (which is likewise allow’d to be a distinguishing 
Piece of Civility to Strangers) when we approach the black Lady (who, I should 
have told you, bears a Child in her Arms; but whether maternally Black, or of 
the Mulatto Kind, I protest I did not mind) the Priest, in great Civility, offers you 
her Arm to salute; at which Juncture, I, like a true blue Protestant, mistaking my 
Word of Command, fell foul on the fair Lady’s Face. The Displeasure in his 
Countenance (for he took more Notice of the Rudeness than the good Lady her 
self) soon convinc’d me of my Error; However, as a greater Token of his 
Civility, having admitted no Spaniards along with my Companions and me, is 
pass’d off the better; and his after Civilities manifested, that he was willing to 
reform my Ignorance by his Complaisance. 

To demonstrate which, upon my telling him that I had a Set of Beads, which I 
must entreat him to consecrate for me, he readily, nay eagerly comply’d; and 
having hung them on her Arm for the Space of about half, or somewhat short of 
a whole Minute, he return’d me the holy Baubles with a great deal of Address 
and most evident Satisfaction. The Reader will be apt to admire at this curious 
Piece of Superstition of mine, till I have told him, that even rigid Protestants 
have, in this Country, thought it but prudent to do the like; and likewise having 


so done, to carry them about their Persons, or in their Pockets: For Experience 
has convinc’d us of the Necessity of this most Catholick Precaution; since those 
who have here, travelling or otherwise, come to their Ends, whether by Accident, 
Sickness, or the Course of Nature, not having these sanctifying Seals found upon 
them, have ever been refus’d Christian Burial, under a superstitious Imagination, 
that the Corps of a Heretick will infect every thing near it. 

Two instances of this kind fell within my Knowledge; one before I came to 
Montserat, the other after. The first was of one Slunt, who had been Bombardier 
at Monjouick; but being kill’d while we lay at Campilio, a Priest, whom I advis’d 
with upon the Matter, told me, that if he should be buried where any Corn grew, 
his Body would not only be taken up again, but ill treated, in revenge of the 
Destruction of so much Corn, which the People would on no account be 
persuaded to touch; for which Reason we took care to have him lay’d in a very 
deep Grave, on a very barren Spot of Ground. The other was of one Captain 
Bush, who was a Prisoner with me on the Surrender of Denia; who being sent, as 
I was afterwards, to Saint Clemente la Mancha, there dy’d; and, as I was 
inform’d, tho’ he was privately, and by Night, bury’d in a Corn-Field, he was 
taken out of his Grave by those superstitious People, as soon as ever they could 
discover the Place where his Body was deposited. But I return to the Convent at 
Montserat. 

Out of the Chapel, behind the High-Altar, we descended into a spacious 
Room, the Repository of the great Offerings made to the Lady. Here, though I 
thought in the Chapel it self I had seen the Riches of the Universe, I found a 
prodigious Quantity of more costly Presents, the superstitious Tribute of most of 
the Roman-Catholick Princes in Europe. Among a Multitude of others, they 
show’d me a Sword set with Diamonds, the Offering of Charles the Third, then 
King of Spain, but now Emperor of Germany. Though I must confess, being a 
Heretick, I could much easier find a Reason for a fair Lady’s presenting such a 
Sword to a King of Spain, than for a King of Spain’s presenting such a Sword to 
a fair Lady: And by the Motto upon it, Pulchra tamen nigra, it was plain such 
was his Opinion. That Prince was so delighted with the Pleasure’s of this sweet 
Place, that he, as well as I, stay’d as long as ever he could; though neither of us 
so long as either could have wish’d. 

But there was another Offering from a King of Portugal, equally glorious and 
costly; but much better adapted; and therefore in its Propriety easier to be 
accounted for. That was a Glory for the Head of her Ladiship, every Ray of 
which was set with Diamonds, large at the Bottom, and gradually lessening to 
the very Extremity of every Ray. Each Ray might be about half a Yard Long; 
and I imagin’d in the Whole there might be about one Hundred of them. In short, 


if ever her Ladiship did the Offerer the Honour to put it on, I will though a 
Heretick, venture to aver, she did not at that present time look like a humane 
Creature. 

To enumerate the rest, if my Memory would suffice, would exceed Belief. As 
the upper Part was a plain Miracle of Nature, the lower was a compleat Treasury 
of miraculous Art. 

If you ascend from the lowest Cell to the very Summit, the last of all the 
thirteen, you will perceive a continual Contention between Pleasure and 
Devotion; and at last, perhaps, find your self at a Loss to decide which deserves 
the Preheminence: For you are not here to take Cells in the vulgar Acceptation, 
as the little Dormitories of solitary Monks: No! Neatness, Use, and Contrivance 
appear in every one of them; and though in an almost perfect Equality, yet in 
such Perfection, that you will find it difficult to discover in any one of them any 
thing wanting to the Pleasure of Life. 

If you descend to the Convent near the Foot of that venerable Hill; you may 
see more, much more of the Riches of the World; but less, far less Appearance 
of a celestial Treasure. Perhaps, it might be only the Sentiment of a Heretick; but 
that Awe and Devotion, which I found in my Attendant from Cell to Cell grew 
languid, and lost in meer empty Bigotry and foggy Superstition, when I came 
below. In short, there was not a great Difference in their Heights, than in the 
Sentiments they inspir’d me with. 

Before I leave this Emblem of the beatific Vision, I must correct some thing 
like a Mistake, as to the poor Borigo. I said at the Beginning that his Labour was 
daily; but the Sunday is to him a Day of rest, as it is to the Hermits, his Masters, 
a Day of Refection. For to save the poor faithful Brute the hard Drudgery of that 
Day, the thirteen Hermits, if Health permit, descend to their Canobium, as they 
call it; that is, to the Hall of the Convent; where they dine in common with the 
Monks of the Order, who are Benedictines. 

After seven Days Variety of such innocent Delight (the Space allow’d for the 
Entertainment of Strangers), I took my Leave of this pacifick Hermitage, to 
pursue the more boisterous Duties of my Calling. The Life of a Soldier is in 
every Respect the full Antithesis to that of a Hermit; and I know not, whether it 
might not be a Sense of that, which inspir’d me with very great Reluctancy at 
parting. I confess, while on the Spot, I over and over bandy’d in my Mind the 
Reasons which might prevail upon Charles the Fifth to relinquish his Crown; 
and the Arguments on his Side never fail’d of Energy, I could persuade my self 
that this, or some like happy Retreat, was the Reward of abdicated Empire. 

Full of these Contemplations (for they lasted there) I arriv’d at Barcelona; 
where I found a Vessel ready to sail, on which I embarked for Denia, in 


pursuance of my Orders. Sailing to the Mouth of the Mediterranean, no Place 
along the Christian Shore affords a Prospect equally delightful with the Castle of 
Denia. It was never designed for a Place of great Strength, being built, and first 
design’d, as a Seat of Pleasure to the Great Duke of Lerma. In that Family it 
many Years remain’d; tho’, within less than a Century, that with two other 
Dukedoms, have devolv’d upon the Family of the Duke de Medina Celi, the 
richest Subject at this time in all Spain. 

DENIA was the first Town, that in our Way to Barcelona, declar’d for King 
Charles; and was then by his Order made a Garrison. The Town is but small, and 
surrounded with a thin Wall; so thin, that I have known a Cannon-Ball pierce 
through it at once. 

When I arriv’d at Denia, I found a Spaniard Governor of the Town, whose 
Name has slipt my Memory; tho’ his Behaviour merited everlasting Annals. 
Major Percival, an Englishman, commanded in the Castle, and on my coming 
there, I understood, it had been agreed between ‘em, that in case of a Siege, 
which they apprehended, the Town should be defended wholly by Spaniards, 
and the Castle by the English. 

I had scarce been there three Weeks before those Expectations were answered. 
The Place was invested by Count D’Alfelt, and Major General Mahoni; two 
Days after which, they open’d Trenches on the East Side of the Town. I was 
necessitated upon their so doing, to order the Demolishment of some Houses on 
that Side, that I might erect a Battery to point upon their Trenches, the better to 
annoy them. I did so; and it did the intended Service; for with that, and two 
others, which I rais’d upon the Castle (from all which we fir’d incessantly, and 
with great Success) the Besiegers were sufficiently incommoded. 

The Governor of the Town (a Spaniard as I said before, and with a Spanish 
Garrison) behav’d very gallantly; insomuch, that what was said of the Prince of 
Hesse, when he so bravely defended Gibraltar against the joint Forces of France 
and Spain, might be said of him, that he was Governor, Engineer, Gunner, and 
Bombardier all in one; For no Man could exceed him, either in Conduct or 
Courage; nor were the Spaniards under him less valiant or vigilant; for in case 
the Place was taken, expecting but indifferent Quarter, they fought with Bravery, 
and defended the Place to Admiration. 

The Enemy had answer’d our Fire with all the Ardour imaginable; and having 
made a Breach, that, as we thought was practicable, a Storm was expected every 
Hour. Preparing against which to the great Joy of all the Inhabitants, and the 
Surprize of the whole Garrison, and without our being able to assign the least 
Cause, the Enemy suddenly raised the Siege, and withdrew from a Place, which 
those within imagined in great Danger. 


The Siege thus abdicated (if I may use a modern Phrase) I was resolved to 
improve my Time, and make the best Provision I could against any future 
Attack. To that purpose I made several new Fortifications, together with proper 
Casemets for our Powder, all which render’d the Place much stronger, tho’ Time 
too soon show’d me that Strength it self must yield to Fortune. 

Surveying those works, and my Workmen, I was one Day standing on the 
great Battery, when casting my Eye toward the Barbary Coast, I observ’d an odd 
sort of greenish Cloud making to the Spanish Shoar. Not like other Clouds with 
Rapidity or Swiftness, but with a Motion so slow, that Sight itself was a long 
time before it would allow it such. At last, it came just over my Head, and 
interposing between the Sun and me, so thickened the Air, that I had lost the 
very Sight of Day. At this moment it had reach’d the Land; and tho’ very near 
me in my Imagination, it began to dissolve, and lose of its first Tenebrity, when 
all on a sudden there fell such a vast multitude of Locusts, as exceeded the 
thickest storm of Hail or Snow that I ever saw. All around me was immediately 
cover’d with those crauling Creatures; and they yet continu’d to fall so thick, 
that with the swing of my Cane I knock’d down thousands. It is scarce 
imaginable the Havock I made in a very little space of time; much less 
conceivable is the horrid Desolation which attended the Visitation of those 
Animalcula. There was not in a Day or two’s time, the least Leaf to be seen upon 
a Tree, nor any green Thing in a Garden. Nature seem’d buried in her own 
Ruins; and the vegetable World to be Supporters only to her Monument. I never 
saw the hardest Winter, in those Parts, attended with any equal Desolation. 
When, glutton like, they had devoured all that should have sustained them, and 
the more valuable Part of God’s Creation (whether weary with gorging, or over 
thirsty with devouring, I leave to Philosophers) they made to Ponds, Brooks, and 
standing Pools, there revenging their own Rape upon Nature, upon their own vile 
Carkasses. In every of these you might see them lie in Heaps like little Hills; 
drown’d indeed, but attended with Stenches so noisome, that it gave the 
distracted Neighbourhood too great Reason to apprehend yet more fatal 
Consequences. A Pestilential Infection is the Dread of every Place, but 
especially of all Parts upon the Mediterranean. The Priests therefore repair’d to 
a little Chapel, built in the open Fields, to be made use of on such like 
Occasions, there to deprecate the miserable Cause of this dreadful Visitation. In 
a Week’s time, or there abouts, the Stench was over, and every Thing but 
verdant Nature in its pristin Order. 

Some few Months after this, and about eight Months from the former Siege, 
Count D’Alfelt caus’d Denia to be again invested; and being then sensible of all 
the Mistakes he had before committed, he now went about his Business with 


more Regularity and Discretion. The first Thing he set upon, and it was the 
wisest Thing he could do, was to cut off our Communication with the Sea. This 
he did, and thereby obtained what he much desired. Next, he caus’d his Batteries 
to be erected on the West side of the Town, from which he ply’d it so furiously, 
that in five Days’ time a practicable Breach was made; upon which they stormed 
and took it. The Governor, who had so bravely defended it in the former Seige, 
fortunately for him had been remov’d; and Francis Valero, now in his Place, 
was made Prisoner of War with all his Garrison. 

After the taking the Town, they erected Batteries against the Castle, which 
they kept ply’d with incessant Fire, both from Cannon and Mortars. But what 
most of all plagu’d us, and did us most Mischief, was the vast showers of Stones 
sent among the Garrison from their Mortars. These, terrible in Bulk and Size, did 
more Execution than all the rest put together. The Garrison could not avoid 
being somewhat disheartened at this uncommon way of Rencounter; yet, to a 
Man, dedar’d against hearkening to any Proposals of Surrender, the Governor 
excepted; who having selected more Treasure than he could properly, or justly 
call his own, was the only Person that seem’d forward for such a Motion. He had 
more than once thrown out Expressions of such a Nature, but without any effect. 
Nevertheless, having at last secretly obtained a peculiar Capitulation for himself, 
Bag, and Baggage; the Garrison was sacrific’d to his private Interest, and basely 
given up Prisoners of War. By these Means indeed he saved his Money, but lost 
his Reputation; and soon after, Life it self. And sure every Body will allow the 
latter loss to be least, who will take Pains to consider, that it screened him from 
the consequential Scrutinies of a Council of War, which must have issued as the 
just Reward of his Demerits. 

The Garrison being thus unaccountably delivered up and made Prisoners, were 
dispersed different ways: Some into Castile, others as far as Oviedo, in the 
Kingdom of Leon. For my own part, having received a Contusion in my Breast; I 
was under a necessity of being left behind with the Enemy, till I should be in a 
Condition to be remov’d, and when that time came, I found my self agreeably 
ordered to Valencia. 

As Prisoner of War I must now bid adieu to the active Part of the military 
Life; and hereafter concern my self with Descriptions of Countries, Towns, 
Palaces, and Men, instead of Battles. However, if I take in my way Actions of 
War, founded on the best Authorities, I hope my Interspersing such will be no 
disadvantage to my now more pacifick MEMOIRS. 

So soon as I arriv’d at Valencia, I wrote to our Pay-master Mr. Mead, at 
Barcelona, letting him know, that I was become a Prisoner, wounded, and in 
want of Money. Nor could even all those Circumstances prevail on me to think it 


long before he returned a favourable Answer, in an Order to Monsieur 
Zoulicafre, a Banker, to pay me on Sight fifty Pistoles. But in the same Letter he 
gave me to understand, that those fifty Pistoles were a Present to me from 
General (afterward Earl) Stanhope; and so indeed I found it, when I return’d into 
England, my Account not being charged with any part of it: But this was not the 
only Test I received of that generous Earl’s Generosity. And where’s the 
Wonder, as the World is compell’d to own, that Heroick Actions and Largeness 
of Soul ever did discover and amply distinguish the genuine Branches of that 
illustrious Family. 

This Recruit to me however was the more generous for being seasonable. 
Benefits are always doubled in their being easily conferr’d and well tim’d; and 
with such an Allowance as I constantly had by the order of King Philip, as 
Prisoner of War, viz. eighteen Ounces of Mutton per diem for my self, and nine 
for my Man, with Bread and Wine in proportion, and especially in such a 
Situation; all this I say was sufficient to invite a Man to be easy, and almost 
forget his want of Liberty, and much more so to me if it be consider’d, that, that 
want of Liberty consisted only in being debarr’d from leaving the pleasantest 
City in all Spain. 

Here I met with the French Engineer, who made the Mine under the Rock of 
the Castle at Alicant. That fatal Mine, which blew up General Richards, Colonel 
Syburg, Colonel Thornicroft, and at least twenty more Officers. And yet by the 
Account, that Engineer gave me, their Fate was their own choosing: The 
General, who commanded at that Siege being more industrious to save them, 
than they were to be say’d: He endeavour’d it many ways: He sent them word of 
the Mine, and their readiness to spring it; he over and over sent them Offers of 
Leave to come, and take a view of it, and inspect it: Notwithstanding all which, 
tho’ Colonel Thornicroft, and Captain Page, a French Engineer, in the Service 
of King Charles, pursued the Invitation, and were permitted to view it, yet would 
they not believe; but reported on their Return, that it was a sham Mine, a feint 
only to intimidate ‘em to a Surrender, all the Bags being fill’d with Sand instead 
of Gun-powder. 

The very Day on which the Besiegers design’d to spring the Mine, they gave 
Notice of it; and the People of the Neighbourhood ran up in Crowds to an 
opposite Hill in order to see it: Nevertheless, altho’ those in the Castle saw all 
this, they still remain’d so infatuated, as to imagine it all done only to affright 
‘em. At length the fatal Mine was sprung, and all who were upon that Battery 
lost their Lives; and among them those I first mentioned. The very Recital hereof 
made me think within my self, who can resist his Fate? 

That Engineer added further, that it was with an incredible Difficulty, that he 


prepar’d that Mine; that there were in the Concavity thirteen hundred Barrels of 
Powder; notwithstanding which, it made no great Noise without, whatever it 
might do inwardly; that only taking away what might be not improperly term’d 
an Excrescence in the Rock, the Heave on the Blast had render’d the Castle 
rather stronger on that Side than it was before, a Crevice or Crack which had 
often occasioned Apprehensions being thereby wholly clos’d and firm. 

Some further Particulars I soon after had from Colonel Syburg’s Gentleman; 
who seeing me at the Play-house, challenged me, tho’ at that Time unkown to 
me. He told me, that the Night preceeding the unfortunate Catastrophe of his 
Master, he was waiting on him in the Casemet, where he observed, sometime 
before the rest of the Company took notice of it, that General Richards appeared 
very pensive and thoughtful, that the whole Night long he was pester’d with, and 
could not get rid of a great Flie, which was perpetually buzzing about his Ears 
and Head, to the vexation and disturbance of the rest of the Company, as well as 
the General himself; that in the Morning, when they went upon the Battery, 
under which the Mine was, the General made many offers of going off; but 
Colonel Syburg, who was got a little merry, and the rest out of a Bravado, would 
stay, and would not let the General stir; that at last it was propos’d by Colonel 
Syburg to have the other two Bottles to the Queen’s Health, after which he 
promised they would all go off together. 

Upon this my Relator, Syburg’s Gentleman, said, he was sent to fetch the 
stipulated two Bottles; returning with which, Captain Daniel Weaver, within 
thirty or forty Yards of the Battery, ran by him, vowing, he was resolv’d to drink 
the Queen’s Health with them; but his Feet were scarce on the Battery, when the 
Mine was sprung, which took him away with the rest of the Company; while 
Major Harding now a Justice in Westminster coming that very Moment off 
Duty, exchang’d Fates. 

If Predestination, in the Eyes of many, is an unaccountable Doctrine, what 
better Account can the wisest give of this Fatality? Or to what else shall we 
impute the Issue of this whole Transaction? That Men shall be solicited to their 
Safety; suffered to survey the Danger they were threatened with; among many 
other Tokens of its approaching Certainty, see such a Concourse of People 
crowding to be Spectators of their impending Catastrophe; and after all this, so 
infatuated to stay on the fatal Spot the fetching up of the other two Bottles; 
whatever it may to such as never think, to such as plead an use of Reason, it 
must administer Matter worthy of the sedatest Consideration. 

Being now pretty well recover’d of my Wounds, I was by Order of the 
Governor of Valencia, removed to Sainte Clemente de la Mancha, a Town 
somewhat more Inland, and consequently esteem’d more secure than a Semi- 


Seaport. Here I remain’d under a sort of Pilgrimage upwards of three Years. To 
me as a Stranger divested of Acquaintance or Friend (for at that instant I was 
sole Prisoner there) at first it appear’d such, tho’ in a very small compass of 
Time, I luckily found it made quite otherwise by an agreeable Conversation. 

SAINTE Clemente de la Mancha, is rendered famous by the renown’d Don 
Michael Cerviantes, who in his facetious but satyrical Romance, has fix’d it the 
Seat and Birth Place of his Hero Don Quixot. 

The Gentlemen of this Place are the least Priest-ridden or Sons of Bigotry, of 
any that I met with in all Spain; of which in my Conversation with them I had 
daily Instances. Among many others, an Expression that fell from Don Felix 
Pacheco, a Gentleman of the best Figure thereabout, and of a very plentiful 
Fortune, shall now suffice. I was become very intimate with him; and we us’d 
often to converse together with a Freedom too dangerous to be common in a 
Country so enslav’d by the Inquisition. Asking me one Day in a sort of a jocose 
manner, who, in my Opinion, had done the greatest Miracles that ever were 
heard of? I answer’d, Jesus Christ. 

“Tt is very true,” says he, “Jesus Christ did great Miracles, and a great one it 
was to feed five Thousand People with two or three small Fishes, and a like 
number of Loaves: But Saint Francis, the Founder of the Franciscan Order, has 
found out a way to feed daily one hundred Thousand Lubbards with nothing at 
all”; meaning the Franciscans, the Followers of Saint Francis, who have no 
visible Revenues; yet in their way of Living come up to, if they do not exceed 
any other Order. 

Another Day talking of the Place, it naturally led us into a Discourse of the 
Knight of la Mancha, Don Quixot. At which time he told me, that in his 
Opinion, that Work was a perfect Paradox, being the best and the worst 
Romance, that ever was wrote. 

“For,” says he, “tho’ it must infallibly please every Man, that has any taste of 
Wit; yet has it had such a fatal Effect upon the Spirits of my Countrymen, that 
every Man of Wit must ever resent; for,” continu’d he, “before the Appearance 
in the World of that Labour of Cerviantes, it was next to an Impossibility for a 
Man to walk the Streets with any Delight, or without Danger. There were seen so 
many Cavaliero’s prancing and curvetting before the Windows of their 
Mistresses, that a Stranger would have imagin’d the whole Nation to have been 
nothing less than a Race of Knight Errants. But after the World became a little 
acquainted with that notable History; the Man that was seen in that once 
celebrated Drapery, was pointed at as a Don Quixot, and found himself the Jest 
of High and Low. And I verily believe,” added he, “that to this, and this only we 
owe that dampness and poverty of Spirit, which has run thro’ all our Councils 


for a Century past, so little agreeable to those nobler Actions of our famous 
Ancestors.” 

After many of these lesser sorts of Confidences, Don Felix recommended me 
to a Lodging next Door to his own. It was at a Widow’s, who had one only 
Daughter, her House just opposite to a Francisan Nunnery. Here I remain’d 
somewhat upwards of two Years; all which time, lying in my Bed, I could hear 
the Nuns early in the Morning at their Matins, and late in the Evening at their 
Vespers, with Delight enough to my self, and without the least Indecency in the 
World in my Thoughts of them. Their own Divine Employ too much employ’d 
every Faculty of mine to entertain any Thing inconsentaneous or offensive. 

This my Neighbourhood to the Nunnery gave me an opportunity of seeing two 
Nuns invested; and in this I must do a Justice to the whole Country, to 
acknowledge, that a Stranger who is curious (I would impute it rather to their 
hopes of Conversion, than to their Vanity) shall be admitted to much greater 
Freedoms in their religious Pageantries, than any Native. 

One of these Nuns was of the first Quality, which render’d the Ceremony 
more remarkably fine. The manner of investing them was thus: In the Morning 
her Relations and Friends all met at her Father’s House; whence, she being 
attir’d in her most sumptuous Apparel, and a Coronet plac’d on her Head, they 
attended her, in Cavalcade, to the Nunnery, the Streets and Windows being 
crowded, and fill’d with Spectators of all sorts. 

So soon as she enter’d the Chapel belonging to the Nunnery, she kneel’d 
down, and with an appearance of much Devotion, saluted the Ground; then 
rising up, she advanced a Step or two farther, when on her Knees she repeated 
the Salutes: This done she approached to the Altar, where she remained till Mass 
was over: After which, a Sermon was preach’d by one of the Priests in Praise, or 
rather in an exalted Preference of a single Life. The Sermon being over, the Nun 
elect fell down on her Knees before the Altar; and after some short mental 
Oraisons, rising again, she withdrew into an inner Room, where stripping off all 
her rich Attire, she put on her Nun’s Weeds: In which making her Appearance, 
she, again kneeling, offer’d up some private Devotions; which being over, she 
was led to the Door of the Nunnery, where the Lady and the rest of the Nuns 
stood ready to receive her with open Arms. Thus enter’d, the Nuns conducted 
her into the Quire, where after they had entertained her with Singing, and 
playing upon the Organ, the Ceremony concluded, and every one departed to 
their proper Habitations. 

The very same Day of the Year ensuing the Relations and Friends of the fair 
Novitiate meet again in the Chapel of the Nunnery, where the Lady Abbess 
brings her out, and delivers her to them. Then again is there a Sermon preach’d 


on the same Subject as at first; which being over, she is brought up to the Altar, 
in a decent, but plain Dress, the fine Apparel, which she put off on her Initiation, 
being deposited on one side of the Altar, and her Nun’s Weeds on the other. 
Here the Priest in Latin cries, Utrum horum mavis, accipe: to which she answers, 
as her Inclination, or as her Instruction directs her. If she, after this her Year of 
Probation, show any Dislike, she is at Liberty to come again into the World: But 
if aw’d by Fear (as too often is the Case) or won by Expectation, or present real 
Inclination, she makes choice of the Nun’s Weeds, she is immediately invested, 
and must never expect to appear again in the World out of the Walls of the 
Nunnery. The young Lady I thus saw invested was very beautiful, and sang the 
best of any in the Nunnery. 

There are in the Town three Nunneries, and a Convent to every one of them; 
viz. one of Jesuits, one of Carmelites, and the other of Franciscans. Let me not 
be so far mistaken to have this taken by way of Reflection. No! Whatever some 
of our Rakes of the Town may assert, I freely declare, that I never saw in any of 
the Nunneries (of which I have seen many both in Spain and other Parts of the 
World) any thing like indecent Behaviour, that might give occasion for Satyr or 
Disesteem. It is true, there may be Accidents, that may lead to a 
Misinterpretation, of which I remember a very untoward Instance in Alicant. 

When the English Forces first laid Siege to that Town, the Priests, who were 
apprehensive of it, having been long since made sensible of the profound Regard 
to Chastity and Modesty of us Hereticks, by the ignominious Behaviour of 
certain Officers at Rota and Porta St. Maria, the Priests, I say, had taken care to 
send away privately all the Nuns to Majorca. But that the Heretick Invaders 
might have no Jealousy of it, the fair Curtezans of the Town were admitted to 
supply their Room. The Officers, both of Land and Sea, as was by the Friars pre- 
imagin’d, on taking the Town and Castle, immediately repair’d to the Grates of 
the Nunnery, toss’d over their Handkercheifs, Nosegays, and other pretty 
Things; all which were, doubtless, very graciously received by those imaginary 
Recluses. Thence came it to pass, that in the space of a Month or less, you could 
hardly fall into Comany of any one of our younger Officers, of either sort, but 
the Discourse, if it might deserve the Name, was concerming these beautiful 
Nuns; and you wou’d have imagin’d the Price of these Ladies as well known as 
that of Flesh in their common Markets. Others, as well as my self, have often 
endeavour’d to disabuse those Glorioso’s, but all to little purpose, till more 
sensible Tokens convinced them, that the Nuns, of whose Favours they so much 
boasted, could hardly be perfect Virgins, tho’ in a Cloyster. And I am apt to 
think, those who would palm upon the World like vicious Relations of Nuns and 
Nunneries, do it on much like Grounds. Not that there are wanting Instances of 


Nunneries disfranchis’d, and even demolish’d, upon very flagrant Accounts; but 
I confine myself to Spain. 

In this Town of la Mancha the Corrigidore always has his Presidence, having 
sixteen others under his Jurisdiction, of which Almanza is one. They are changed 
every three Years, and their Offices are the Purchase of an excessive Price; 
which occasions the poor People’s being extravagantly fleeced, nothing being to 
be sold but at the Rates they impose; and every Thing that is sold paying the 
Corrigidore an Acknowledgment in specie, or an Equivalent to his liking. 

While I was here, News came of the Battle of Almanar and Saragosa; and 
giving the Victory to that Side, which they espous’d (that of King Philip) they 
made very great Rejoycings. But soon, alas, for them, was all that Joy converted 
into Sorrow: The next Courier evincing, that the Forces of King Charles had 
been victorious in both Engagements. This did not turn to my present 
Disadvantage: For Convents and Nunneries, as well as some of those Dons, 
whom afore I had not stood so well with, strove now how most to oblige me; not 
doubting, but if the victorious Army should march that way, it might be in my 
Power to double the most signal of their Services in my Friendship. 

Soon after an Accident fell out, which had like to have been of an unhappy 
Consequence to me. I was standing in Company, upon the Parade, when a most 
surprizing flock of Eagles flew over our Heads, where they hover’d for a 
considerable time. The Novelty struck them all with Admiration, as well as my 
self. But I, less accustomed to like Spectacles, innocent saying, that in my 
Opinion, it could not bode any good to King Philip, because the Eagle compos’d 
the Arms of Austria; some busie Body, in hearing, went and inform’d the 
Corrigidore of it. Those most magisterial Wretches embrace all Occasions of 
squeezing Money; and more especially from Strangers. However finding his 
Expectations disappointed in me, and that I too well knew the length of his Foot, 
to let my Money run freely; he sent me next Day to Alercon; but the Governor of 
that Place having had before Intelligence, that the English Army was advancing 
that way, refus’d to receive me, so I return’d as I went; only the Gentlemen of 
the Place, as they had condol’d the first, congratulated the last; for that 
Corrigidore stood but very indifferently in their Affections. However, it was a 
warning to me ever after, how I made use of English Freedom in a Spanish 
Territory. 

As I had attain’d the Acquaintance of most of the Clergy, and Religious of the 
Place; so particularly I had my aim in obtaining that of the Provincial of the 
Carmelites. His Convent, tho’ small, was exceeding neat; but what to me was 
much more agreeable, There were very large Gardens belonging to it, which 
often furnished me with Sallading and Fruit, and much oftner with Walks of 


Refreshment, the most satisfactory Amusement in this warm Climate. This 
Acquaintance with the Provincial was by a little Incident soon advanced into a 
Friendship; which was thus: I was one Day walking, as I us’d to do, in the long 
Gallery of the Convent, when observing the Images of the Virgin Mary, of 
which there was one at each end; I took notice that one had an Inscription under 
it, which was this, Ecce, Virgo peperit filium: but the other had no Inscription at 
all; upon which, I took out my Pencil, and wrote underneath, this Line: 

Sponsa Dei, patrisque parens, & filia filii. 

The Friars, who at a little distance had observed me, as soon as I was gone, 
came up and read what I had writ; reporting which to the Provincial, he order’d 
them to be writ over in Letters of Gold, and plac’d just as I had put ‘em; saying, 
doubtless, such a fine Line you’d proceed from nothing less than Inspiration. 
This secur’d me ever after his and their Esteem; the least advantage of which, 
was a full Liberty of their Garden for all manner of Fruit, Sallading, or whatever 
I pleased: And as I said before, the Gardens were too fine not to render such a 
Freedom acceptable. 

They often want Rain in this Country: To supply the Defect of which, I 
observed in this Garden, as well as others, an Invention not unuseful. There is a 
Well in the Middle of the Garden, and over that a Wheel with many Pitchers, or 
Buckets, one under another, which Wheel being turned round by an Ass, the 
Pitchers scoop up the Water on one Side, and throw it out on the other into a 
Trough, that by little Channels conveys it, as the Gardiner directs, into every part 
of the Garden. By this Means their Flowers and their Sallading are continually 
refresh’d, and preserved from the otherwise over-parching Beams of the Sun. 

The Inquisition, in almost every Town in Spain (and more especially, if of any 
great Account) has its Spies, or Informers, for treacherous Intelligence. These 
make it their Business to ensnare the simple and unguarded; and are more to be 
avoided by the Stranger, than the Rattle Snake. Nature have appointed no such 
happy Tokens in the former to foreshew the Danger. I had Reason to believe, 
that one of those Vermin once made his Attack upon me in this place: And as 
they are very rarely, if ever known to the Natives themselves, I being a Stranger, 
may be allowed to make a guess by Circumstances. 

I was walking by my self, when a Person, wholly unknown to me, giving me 
the civil Salute of the Day, endeavour’d to draw me into Conversation. After 
Questions had passed on general Heads, the fellow ensnaringly asked me, how it 
came to pass, that I show’d so little Respect to the Image of the crucify’d Jesus, 
as I pass’d by it in such a Street, naming it? I made Answer, that I had, or ought 
to have him always in my Heart crucified. To that he made no Reply: But 
proceeding in his Interrogatories, question’d me next, whether I believ’d a 


Purgatory? I evaded the Question, as I took it to be ensnaring; and only told him, 
that I should be willing to hear him offer any Thing that might convince me of 
the Truth, or Probability of it. Truth? He reply’d in a Heat: There never yet was 
Man so Holy as to enter Heaven without first passing through Purgatory. In my 
Opinion, said I, there will be no Difficulty in convincing a reasonable Man to the 
contrary. What mean you by that, cry’d the Spy? I mean, said I, that I can name 
one, and a great Sinner too, who went into Bliss without any Visit to Purgatory. 
Name him, if you can, reply’d my Querist. What think you of the Thief upon the 
Cross, said I? to whom our dying Saviour said, Hodie eris mecum in Paradiso. 
At which being silenced tho’ not convicted, he turned from me in a violent Rage, 
and left me to my self. 

What increas’d my first Suspicion of him was, that a very short time after, my 
Friend the Provincial sent to speak with me; and repeating all Passages between 
the holy Spy and me, assur’d me that he had been forc’d to argue in my Favour, 
and tell him that I had said nothing but well: For says he, all ought to have the 
Holy Jesus crucified in their Hearts. 

“Nevertheless,” continu’d he, “it is a commendable and good Thing to have 
him represented in the high Ways: For, suppose,” said he, “a Man was going 
upon some base or profligate Design, the very Sight of a cruficied Saviour may 
happen to subvert his Resolution, and deter him from committing Theft, Murder, 
or any other of the deadly Sins.” And thus ended that Conference. 

I remember upon some other occasional Conversation after, the Provincial 
told me, that in the Carmelite Nunnery next to his Convent, and under his Care, 
there was a Nun, that was Daughter to Don Juan of Austria; if so, her Age must 
render her venerable, as her Quality. 

Taking notice one Day, that all the People of the Place fetch’d their Water 
from a Well without the Town, altho’ they had many seemingly as good within; 
I spoke to Don Felix of it, who gave me, under the Seal of Secrecy, this Reason 
for it: 

“When the Seat of the War,” said he, “lay in these Parts, the French Train of 
Artillery was commonly quarter’d in this Place; the Officers and Soldiers of 
which were so very rampant and rude, in attempting to debauch our Women, that 
there is not a Well within the Town, which has not some French Mens Bones at 
the bottom of it; therefore the Natives, who are sensible of it, choose rather to go 
farther a field.” 

By this Well there runs a little Rivulet, which gives head to that famous River 
call’d the Guadiana; which running for some Leagues under Ground, affords a 
pretence for the Natives to boast of a Bridge on which they feed many 
Thousands of Sheep. When it rises again, it is a fine large River, and after a 


Currency of many Leagues, empties it self into the Atlantick Ocean. 

As to military Affairs, Almanar and Saragosa were Victories so compleat, that 
no Body made the least doubt of their settling the Crown of Spain upon the Head 
of Charles the Third, without a Rival. This was not barely the Opinion of his 
Friends, but his very Enemies resign’d all Hope or Expectation in favour of King 
Philip. The Castilians, his most faithful Friends, entertain’d no other 
Imagination; for after they had advis’d, and prevail’d that the Queen with the 
Prince of Asturias should be sent to Victoria; under the same Despondency, and 
a full Dispiritedness, they gave him so little Encouragement to stay in Madrid, 
that he immediately quitted the Place, with a Resolution to retire into his 
Grandfather’s Dominions, the Place of his Nativity. 

In his way to which, even on the last Day’s Journey, it was his great good 
Fortune to meet the Duke of Vendome, with some few Troops, which his 
Grandfather Lewis XIV. of France had order’d to his Succour, under that Duke’s 
Command. The Duke was grievously affected at such an unexpected 
Catastrophe; nevertheless, he left nothing unsaid or undone, that might induce 
that Prince to turn back; and at length prevailing, after a little Rest, and a great 
deal of Patience, by the Coming in of his scatter’d Troops, and some few he 
could raise, together with those the Duke brought with him, he once more saw 
himself at the Head of twenty thousand Men. 

While Things were in this Manner, under Motion in King Philip’s Favour, 
Charles the third, with his victorious Army, advances forward, and enters into 
Madrid, of which he made General Stanhope Governor. And even here the 
Castilians gave full Proof of their Fidelity to their Prince; even at the Time 
when, in their Opinion, his Affairs were past all Hopes of Retrieve, they 
themselves having, by their Advice, contributed to his Retreat. Instead of 
prudential Acclamations therefore, such as might have answered the 
Expectations of a victorious Prince, now entering into their Capital, their Streets 
were all in a profound Silence, their Balconies unadorn’d with costly Carpets, as 
was customary on like Occasions; and scarce an Inhabitant to be seen in either 
Shop or Window. 

This doubtless was no little Mortification to a conquering Prince; however his 
Generals were wife enough to keep him from shewing any other Tokens of 
Resentment, than marching through the City with Unconcern, and taking up his 
Quarters at Villa-verda, about a League from it. 

Nevertheless King Charles visited, in his March, the Chapel of the Lady de 
Atocha, where finding several English Colours and Standards, taken in the Battle 
of Almanza, there hung up; he ordered ‘em to be taken down, and restor’d ‘em to 
the English General. 


It was the current Opinion then, and almost universal Consent has since 
confirm’d it, that the falsest Step in that whole War was this Advancement of 
King Charles to Madrid. After those two remarkable Victories at Almanar and 
Saragosa, had he directed his March to Pampeluna, and obtain’d Possession of 
that Place, or some other near it, he had not only stopt all Succours from coming 
out of France, but he would, in a great Measure, have prevented the gathering 
together of any of the routed and dispers’d Forces of King Philip: And it was the 
general Notion of the Spaniards, I convers’d with while at Madrid, that had 
King Philip once again set his Foot upon French Land, Spain would never have 
been brought to have re-acknowledged him. 

King Charles with his Army having stay’d some Time about Madrid, and 
seeing his Expectations of the Castilians joining him not at all answered, at last 
resolved to decamp, and return to Saragosa: Accordingly with a very few 
Troops that Prince advanced thither; while the main Body, under the Command 
of the Generals Stanhope and Staremberg, passing under the very Walls of 
Madrid, held on their March towards Aragon. 

After about three Days’ March, General Stanhope took up his Quarters at 
Breuhiga, a small Town half wall’d; General Staremberg marching three 
Leagues farther, to Cisuentes. This choice of Situation of the two several Armies 
not a little puzzled the Politicians of those Times, who could very indifferently 
account for the English General’s lying expos’d in an open Town, with his few 
English Forces, of which General Harvey’s Regiment of fine Horse might be 
deem’d the Main; and General Staremberg encamping three Leagues farther off 
the Enemy. But to see the Vicissitudes of Fortune, to which the Actions of the 
bravest, by an untoward Sort of Fatality, are often forced to contribute! None, 
who had been Eye-witnesses of the Bravery of either of those Generals at the 
Battles of Almanar and Saragosa, could find Room to call in question either 
their Conduct or their Courage; and yet in this March, and this Encampment will 
appear a visible ill Consequence to the Affairs of the Interest they fought for. 

The Duke of Vendome having increas’d the Forces which he brought from 
France, to upwards of twenty thousand Men, marches by Madrid directly for 
Breuhiga, where his Intelligence inform’d him General Stanhope lay, and that so 
secretly as well as swiftly, that that General knew nothing of it, nor could be 
persuaded to believe it, till the very Moment their Bullets from the Enemy’s 
Cannon convinc’d him of the Truth. Breuhiga, I have said, was wall’d only on 
one Side, and yet on that very side the Enemy made their Attack. But what could 
a Handful do against a Force so much superior, though they had not been in want 
of both Powder and Ball; and in want of these were forc’d to make use of Stones 
against all Sorts of Ammunition, which the Enemy ply’d them with? The 


Consequence answered the Deficiency; they were all made Prisoners of War, 
and Harvey’s Regiment of Horse among the rest; which, to augment their 
Calamity, was immediately remounted by the Enemy, and march’d along with 
their Army to attack General Staremberg. 

That General had heard somewhat of the March of Vendome; and waited with 
some Impatience to have the Confirmation of it from General Stanhope, who lay 
between, and whom he lay under an Expectation of being joined with: However 
he thought it not improper to make some little Advance towards him; and 
accordingly breaking up from his Camp at Cisuentes, he came back to Villa 
viciosa, a little Town between Cisuentes and Breuhiga; there he found Vendome 
ready to attack him, before he could well be prepared for him, but no English to 
join him, as he had expected; nevertheless, the Battle was hot, and obstinately 
fought; although Staremberg had visibly the Advantage, having beat the Enemy 
at least a League from their Cannon; at which Time hearing of the Misfortune of 
Breuhiga, and finding himself thereby frustrated of those expected Succours to 
support him, he made a handsome Retreat to Barcelona, which in common 
Calculation is about one hundred Leagues, without any Disturbance of an Enemy 
that seem’d glad to be rid of him. Nevertheless his Baggage having fallen into 
the Hands of the Enemy, at the Beginning of the Fight, King Philip and the Duke 
of Vendome generously returned it unopen’d, and _ untouched, in 
acknowledgement of his brave Behaviour. 

I had like to have omitted one material Passage, which I was very credibly 
informed of; That General Carpenter offered to have gone, and have join’d 
General Staremberg with the Horse, which was refus’d him. This was certainly 
an Oversight of the highest Nature; since his going would have strengthen’d 
Staremberg almost to the Assurance of an intire Victory; whereas his Stay was 
of no manner of Service, but quite the contrary: For, as I said before, the Enemy, 
by remounting the English Horse (which perhaps were the compleatest of any 
Regiment in the World) turn’d, if I may be allowed the Expression, the Strength 
of our Artillery upon our Allies. 

Upon this Retreat of Staremberg, and the Surprize at Breuhiga, there were 
great Rejoicings at Madrid, and everywhere else, where King Philip’s Interest 
prevailed. And indeed it might be said, from that Day the Interest of King 
Charles look’d with a very lowering Aspect. I was still a Prisoner at la Mancha, 
when this News arriv’d; and very sensibly affected at that strange Turn of 
Fortune. I was in bed, when the Express pass’d through the Town, in order to 
convey it farther; and in the Middle of the Night I heard a certain Spanish Don, 
with whom, a little before, I had had some little Variance, thundering at my 
Door, endeavouring to burst it open, with, as I had Reason to suppose, no very 


favourable Design upon me. But my Landlady, who hitherto had always been 
kind and careful, calling Don Felix, and some others of my Friends together, 
sav’d me from the Fury of his Designs, whatever they were. 

Among other Expressions of the general Joy upon this Occasion, there was a 
Bull-Feast at la Mancha; which being much beyond what I saw at Valencia, I 
shall here give a Description of. These Bull-Feasts are not so common now in 
Spain as formerly, King Philip not taking much Delight in them. Nevertheless, 
as soon as it was publish’d here, that there was to be one, no other Discourse was 
heard; and in the Talk of the Bulls, and the great Preparations for the Feast, Men 
seem ’d to have lost, or to have lay’d aside, all Thoughts of the very Occasion. A 
Week’s time was allow’d for the Building of Stalls for the Beasts, and Scaffolds 
for the Spectators; and other necessary Preparations for the setting off their Joy 
with the most suitable Splendour. 

On the Day appointed for the bringing the Bulls into Town, the Cavalieroes 
mounted their Horses, and, with Spears in their Hands, rode out of Town about a 
League, or somewhat more to meet them: If any of the Bulls break from the 
Drove, and make an Excursion (as they frequently do) the Cavaliero that can 
make him return again to his Station among his Companions, is held in Honour, 
suitable to the Dexterity and Address he performs it with. On their Entrance into 
the Town, all the Windows are fill’d with Spectators; a Pope passing in grand 
Procession could not have more; for what can be more than all? And he or she 
who should neglect so rare a Show, would give Occasion to have his or her 
Legitimacy call’d in Question. 

When they come to the Plaza, where the Stalls and Scaffolds are built, and 
upon which the Feats of Chivalry are to be performed, it is often with a great 
deal of Difficulty that the Brutes are got in; for there are twelve Stalls, one for 
every Bull, and as their Number grows less by the enstalling of some, the 
Remainder often prove more untractable and unruly: In these Stalls they are kept 
very dark, to render them fiercer for the Day of Battle. 

On the first of the Days appointed (for a Bull-Feast commonly lasts three) all 
the Gentry of the Place, or near adjacent, resort to the Plaza in their most gaudy 
Apparel, every one vieing in making the most glorious Appearance. Those in the 
lower Ranks provide themselves with Spears, or a great many small Darts in 
their Hands, which they fail not to cast or dart, whenever the Bull by his 
Nearness gives them an Opportunity. So that the poor Creature may be said to 
fight, not only with the Tauriro (or Bullhunter, a Person always hired for that 
Purpose) but with the whole Multitude in the lower Class at least. 

All being seated, the uppermost Door is open’d first; and as soon as ever the 
Bull perceives the Light, out he comes, snuffing up the Air, and stareing about 


him, as if in admiration of his attendants; and with his Tail cock’d up, he spurns 
the Ground with his Forefeet, as if he intended a Challenge to his yet 
unappearing Antagonist. Then at a Door appointed for that purpose, enters the 
Tauriro all in white, holding a Cloak in one Hand, and a sharp two edged Sword 
in the other. The Bull no sooner sets Eyes upon him, but wildly staring, he 
moves gently towards him; then gradually mends his pace, till he is come within 
about the space of twenty Yards of the Tauriro; when, with a sort of Spring, he 
makes at him with all his might. The Tauriro knowing by frequent Experience, 
that it behoves him to be watchful, slips aside just when the Bull is at him; when 
casting his Cloak over his Horns, at the same Moment he gives him a slash or 
two, always aiming at the Neck, where there is one particular Place, which if he 
hit, he knows he shall easily bring him to the Ground. I my Self observ’d the 
truth of this Experiment made upon one of the Bulls, who receiv’d no more than 
one Cut, which happening upon the fatal Spot, so stun’d him, that he remain’d 
perfectly stupid, the Blood flowing out from the Wound, till after a violent 
Trembling he dropt down stone dead. 

But this rarely happens, and the poor Creature oftner receives many Wounds, 
and numberless Darts, before he dies. Yet whenever he feels a fresh Wound 
either from Dart, Spear, or Sword, his Rage receives addition from the Wound, 
and he pursues his Tauriro with an Increase of Fury and Violence. And as often 
as he makes at his Adversary, the Tauriro takes care with the utmost of his 
Agility to avoid him, and reward his kind Intention with a new Wound. 

Some of their Bulls will play their Parts much better than others: But the best 
must die. For when they have behav’d themselves with all the commendable 
Fury possible; if the Tauriro is spent, and fail of doing Execution upon him, they 
set Dogs upon him: Hough him and stick him all over with Darts, till with very 
loss of Blood he puts an end to their present Cruelty. 

When dead, a Man brings in two Mules dress’d out with Bells and Feathers, 
and fastening a Rope about his Horns, draws off the Bull with the Shouts and 
Acclamations of the Spectators; as if the Infidels had been drove from before 
Ceuta. 

I had almost forgot another very common piece of barbarous Pleasure at these 
Diversions. The Tauriro will sometimes stick one of their Bull Spears fast in the 
Ground, aslant, but levell’d as near as he can at his Chest; then presenting 
himself to the Bull, just before the point of the Spear, on his taking his run at the 
Tauriro, which, as they assur’d me, he always does with his Eyes closed, the 
Tauriro slips on one side, and the poor Creature runs with a violence often to 
stick himself, and sometimes to break the Spear in his Chest, running away with 
part of it till he drop. 


This Tauriro was accounted one of the best in Spain; and indeed I saw him 
mount the back of one of the Bulls, and ride on him, slashing and cutting, till he 
had quite wearied him; at which time dismounting, he kill’?d him with much 
Ease, and to the acclamatory Satisfaction of the whole Concourse: For variety of 
Cruelty, as well as Dexterity, administers to their Delight. 

The Tauriroes are very well paid; and in Truth so they ought to be; for they 
often lose their Lives in the Diversion, as this did the Year after in the way of his 
Calling. Yet is it a Service of very great Profit when they perform dextrously: 
For when ever they do any Thing remarkable, deserving the Notice of the 
Spectators, they never fail of a generous Gratification, Money being thrown 
down to ‘em in plenty. 

This Feast (as they generally do) lasted three Days; the last of which was, in 
my Opinion, much before either of the other. On this, a young Gentleman, 
whose Name was Don Pedro Ortega, a Person of great Quality, perform’d the 
Exercise on Horseback. The Seats, if not more crowded, were filled with People 
of better Fashion, who came from Places at a distance to grace the noble 
Tauriro. 

He was finely mounted, and made a very graceful Figure; but as when the 
Foot Tauriro engages, the Bull first enters, so in the Contest the Cavaliero 
always makes his Appearance on the Plaza before the Bull. His Steed was a 
manag’d Horse; mounted on which he made his Entry, attended by four Footmen 
in rich Liveries; who, as soon as their Master had rid round, and paid his Devoirs 
to all the Spectators, withdrew from the Dangers they left him expos’d to. The 
Cavaliero having thus made his Bows, and received the repeated Vivas of that 
vast Concourse, march’d with a very stately Air to the very middle of the Plaza, 
there standing ready to receive his Enemy at coming out. 

The Door being open’d, the Bull appeared; and as I thought with a fiercer and 
more threatning Aspect that any of the former. He star’d around him for a 
considerable time, snuffing up the Air, and spurning the Ground, without in the 
least taking notice of his Antagonist. But at last fixing his Eyes upon him, he 
made a full run at the Cavaliero, which he most dexterously avoided, and at the 
same moment of time, passing by, he cast a Dart that stuck in his Shoulders. At 
this the Shouts and Vivas were repeated; and I observed a Handkerchief wav’d 
twice or thrice, which, as I afterwards understood, was a Signal from the Lady of 
his Affections, that she had beheld him with Satisfaction. I took notice that the 
Cavaliero endeavour’d all he could to keep aside the Bull, for the Advantage of 
the Stroke, when putting his Horse on a full Career, he threw another Dart, 
which fix’d in his Side, and so enrag’d the Beast, that he seem’d to renew his 
Attacks with greater Fury. The Cavaliero had behav’d himself to Admiration, 


and escap’d many Dangers; with the often repeated Acclamations of Viva, Viva; 
when at last the enraged Creature getting his Horns between the Horse’s hinder 
Legs, Man and Horse came both together to the Ground. 

I expected at that Moment nothing less than Death could be the Issue; when to 
the general Surprize, as well as mine, the very civil Brute, Author of all the 
Mischief, only withdrew to the other Side of the Plaza, where he stood still, 
staring about him as if he knew nothing of the Matter. 

The Cavaliero was carry’d off not much hurt, but his delicate Beast suffer’d 
much more. However I could not but think afterward, that the good natur’d Bull 
came short of fair Play. If I may be pardon’d the Expression, he had us’d his 
Adversary with more Humanity than he met with; at least, since, after he had the 
Cavaliero under, he generously forsook him; I think he might have pleaded, or 
others for him, for better Treatment than he after met with. 

For as the Cavaliero was disabled and carry’d off, the Foot Tauriro enter’d in 
white Accoutrements, as before; but he flatter’d himself with an easier Conquest 
than he found: there is always on these Occasions, when he apprehends any 
imminent Danger, a Place of Retreat ready for the Foot Tauriro; and well for 
him there was so; this Bull oblig’d him over and over to make Use of it. Nor was 
he able at last to dispatch him, without a general Assistance; for I believe I speak 
within Compass, when I say, he had more than an hundred Darts stuck in him. 
And so barbarously was he mangled, and flash’d besides, that, in my Mind, I 
could not but think King Philip in the Right, when he said, That it was a Custom 
deserv’d little Encouragement. 

Soon after this Tauridore, or Bull-Feast was over, I had a Mind to take a 
pleasant Walk to a little Town, call’d Minai, about three Leagues off; but I was 
scarce got out of la Mancha, when an Acquaintance meeting me, ask’d where I 
was going? I told him to Minai; when taking me by the Hand, Friend Gorgio, 
says he in Spanish, Come back with me; you shall not go a Stride further; there 
are Picarons that Way; you shall not go. Inquiring, as we went back, into his 
Meaning, he told me, that the Day before, a Man, who had received a Sum of 
Money in Pistoles at la Mancha, was, on the road, set upon by some, who had 
got notice of it, and murdered him; that not finding the Money expected about 
him (for he had cautiously enough left it in a Friend’s Hands at la Mancha) they 
concluded he had swallowed it; and therefore they ript up his Belly, and open’d 
every Gut; but all to as little Purpose. This diverted my Walk for that time. 

But some little Time after, the same Person inviting me over to the same 
Place, to see his Melon-Grounds, which in that Country are wonderful fine and 
pleasant; I accepted his Invitation, and under the Advantage of his Company, 
went thither. On the Road I took notice of a Cross newly erected, and a 


Multitude of small stones around the Foot of it: Asking the Meaning whereof, 
my Friend told me, that it was rais’d for a Person there murder’d (as is the 
Custom throughout Spain) and that every good Catholick passing by, held it his 
Duty to cast a Stone upon the Place, in Detestation of the Murder. I had often 
before taken Notice of many such Crosses: but never till then knew the Meaning 
of their Erection, or the Reason of the Heaps of Stones around them. 

There is no Place in all Spain more famous for good Wine than Sainte 
Clemente de la Mancha; nor is it any where sold cheaper: For as it is only an 
inland Town, near no navigable River, and the People temperate to a Proverb, 
great Plenty, and a small Vend must consequently make it cheap. The Wine here 
is so famous, that, when I came to Madrid, I saw wrote over the Doors of host 
Houses that sold Wine, Vino Sainte Clemente. As to the Temperance of the 
People, I must say, that notwithstanding those two excellent Qualities of good 
and cheap, I never saw, all the three Years I was Prisoner there, any one Person 
overcome with Drinking. 

It is true, there may be a Reason, and a political one, assign’d for that 
Abstemiousness of theirs, which is this, That if any Man, upon any Occasion, 
should be brought in as an Evidence against you, if you can prove that he was 
ever drunk, it will invalidate his whole Evidence. I could not but think this a 
grand Improvement upon the Spartans. They made their Slaves purposely drunk, 
to shew their Youth the Folly of the Vice by the sottish Behaviour of their 
Servants under it: But they never reach’d to that noble height of laying a Penalty 
upon the Aggressor, or of discouraging a voluntary Impotence of Reason by a 
disreputable Impotence of Interest. The Spaniard therefore, in my Opinion, in 
this exceeds the Spartan, as much as a natural Beauty exceeds one procured by 
Art; for tho’ Shame may somewhat influence some few, Terrour is of force to 
deter all. A Man, we have seen it, may shake Hands with Shame; but Interest, 
says another Proverb, will never lye. A wise Institution therefore doubtless is this 
of the Spaniard; but such as I fear will never take Place in Germany, Holland, 
France, or Great Britain. 

But though I commend their Temperance, I would not be thought by any 
Means to approve of their Bigotry. If there may be such a Thing as Intemperance 
in Religion, I much fear their Ebriety in that will be found to be over-measure. 
Under the notion of Devotion, I have seen Men among ‘em, and of Sense too, 
guilty of the grossest Intemperancies. It is too common to be a rarity to see their 
Dons of the prime Quality as well as those of the lower Ranks, upon meeting a 
Priest in the open Streets, condescend to take up the lower part of his Vestment, 
and salute it with Eyes erected as if they look’d upon it as the Seal of Salvation. 

When the Ave-Bell is heard, the Hearer must down on his Knees upon the very 


Spot; nor is he allowed the small Indulgence of deferring a little, till he can 
recover a clean Place; Dirtiness excuses not, nor will dirty Actions by any means 
exempt. This is so notorious, that even at the Play-house, in the middle of a 
Scene, on the first sound of the Bell, the Actors drop their Discourse, the 
Auditors supersede the indulging of their unsanctified Ears, and all on their 
Hearts, quite a different way, to what they just before had been employ’d in. In 
short, tho’ they pretend in all this to an extraordinary Measure of Zeal and real 
Devotion; no Man, that lives among them any time, can be a Proselyte to them 
without immolating his Senses and his Reason: Yet I must confess, while I have 
seen them thus deludeing themselves with Ave Marias, I you’d not refrain 
throwing up my Eyes to the only proper Object of Adoration, in commiseration 
of such Delusions. 

The Hours of the Ave Bell, are eight and twelve in the Morning, and six in the 
Evening. They pretend at the first to fall down in beg that God would be pleas’d 
to prosper them in all things they go about that Day. At twelve they return 
Thanks for their Preservation to that time; and at six for that of the whole Day. 
After which, one would think that they imagine themselves at perfect Liberty; 
and their open Gallantries perfectly countenance the Imagination: for tho’ 
Adultery is look’d upon as a grievous Crime, and punish’d accordingly; yet 
Fornication is softened with the title of a Venial Sin, and they seem to practise it 
under that Persuasion. 

I found here, what Erasmus ridicules with so much Wit and Delicacy, the 
custom of burying in a Franciscan’s Habit, in mighty request. If they can for that 
purpose procure an old one at the price of a new one; the Purchaser wil look 
upon himself a provident Chap, that has secur’d to his deceased Friend or 
Relation, no less than Heaven by that wise Bargain. 

The Evening being almost the only time of Enjoyment of Company, or 
Conversation, every body in Spain then greedily seeks it; and the Streets are at 
that time crowded like our finest Gardens or most private Walks. On one of 
those Occasions, I met a Don of my Acquaintance walking out with his Sisters; 
and as I thought it became an English Cavalier, I saluted him: But to my 
Surprize he never return’d the Civility. When I met him the Day after, instead of 
an Apology, as I had flattered my self, I received a Reprimand, tho’ a very civil 
one; telling me it was the Custom in Spain, nor well taken of any one, that took 
Notice of any who were walking in the Company of Ladies at Night. 

But a Night or two after, I found by Experience, that if the Men were by 
Custom prohibited taking Notice, Women were not. I was standing at the Door, 
in the cool of the Evening, when a Woman seemingly genteel, passing by, call’d 
me by my Name, telling me she wanted to speak with me: She had her Mantilio 


on; so that had I had Day-light, I could have only seen one Eye of her. However 
I walk’d with her a good while, without being able to discover any thing of her 
Business, nor pass’d there between us any thing more than a Conversation upon 
indifferent Matters. Nevertheless, at parting she told me she should pass by again 
the next Evening; and if I would be at the Door, she would give me the same 
Advantage of a Conversation, That seem’d not to displease me. Accordingly the 
next Night she came, and as before we walk’d together in the privatest parts of 
the Town: For tho’ I knew her not, her Discourse was always entertaining and 
full of Wit, and her Enquiries not often improper. We had continu’d this 
Intercourse many Nights together, when my Landlady’s Daughter having taken 
Notice of it, stopt me one Evening, and would not allow me to stand at the usual 
Post of Intelligence, saying, with a good deal of heat, Don Gorgio, take my 
Advice; go no more along with that Woman: You may soon be brought home 
deprived of your Life if you do. I cannot say, whether she knew her; but this I 
must say, she was very agreeable in Wit as well as Person. However my 
Landlady and her Daughter took that Opportunity of giving me so many 
Instances of the fatal Issues of such innocent Conversations, (for I could not call 
it an Intrigue) that apprehensive enough of the Danger, on laying Circumstances 
together, I took their Advice, and never went into her Company after. 

Sainte Clemente de la Mancha, where I so long remain’d a Prisoner of War, 
lies in the Road from Madrid to Valencia; and the Duke of Vendome being 
ordered to the latter, great Preparations were made for his Entertainment, as he 
pass’d through. He stay’d here only one Night, where he was very handsomely 
treated by the Corrigidore. He was a tall fair Person, and very fat, and at the 
time I saw him wore a long black Patch over his left Eye; but on what Occasion I 
could not learn. The afterwards famous Alberoni (since made a Cardinal) was in 
his Attendance; as indeed the Duke was very rarely without him. I remember 
that very Day three Weeks, they return’d through the same Place; the Duke in 
his Herse, and Alberoni in a Coach, paying his last Duties. That Duke was a 
prodigious Lover of Fish, of which having eat over heartily at Veneros, in the 
Province of Valencia, he took a Surfeit, and died in three Days’ time. His Corps 
was carrying to the Escurial, there to be buried in the Pantheon among their 
Kings. 

The Castilians have a Privilege by Licence from the Pope, which, if it could 
have been converted into a Prohibition, might have sav’d that Duke’s Life: In 
regard their Country is wholly inland, and the River Tagus famous for its 
Poverty, or rather Barrenness; their Holy Father indulges the Natives with the 
Liberty, in lieu of that dangerous Eatable, of eating all Lent time the Inwards of 
Cattle. When I first heard this related, I imagin’d, that the Garbidge had been 


intended, but I was soon after this rectify’d, by Inwards (for so expressly says 
the Licence it self) is meant the Heart, the Liver, and the Feet. 

They have here as well as in most other Parts of Spain, Valencia excepted, the 
most wretched Musick in the Universe. Their Guitars, if not their Sole, are their 
darling Instruments, and what they most delight in: Tho’ in my Opinion our 
English Sailors are not much amiss in giving them the Title of Strum Strums. 
They are little better than our Jews-harps, tho’ hardly half so Musical. Yet are 
they perpetually at Nights disturbing their Women with the Noise of them, under 
the notion and name of Serenadoes. From the Barber to the Grandee the 
Infection spreads, and very often with the same Attendant, Danger: Night 
Quarrels and Rencounters being the frequent Result. The true born Spaniards 
reckon it a part of their Glory, to be jealous of their Mistresses, which is too 
often the Forerunner of Murders; at best attended with many other very 
dangerous Inconveniences. And yet bad as their Musick is, their Dancing is the 
reverse. I have seen a Country Girl manage her Castanets with the graceful Air 
of a Dutchess, and that not to common Musick; but to Peoples beating or 
druming a Tune with their Hands on a Table. I have seen half a Dozen couple at 
a time dance to the like in excellent order. 

I just now distinguish’d, by an Exception, the Music of Valencia, where alone 
I experienced the use of the Violin; which tho’ I cannot, in respect to other 
Countries, call good; yet in respect to the other parts of Spain, I must 
acknowledge it much the best. In my Account of that City, I omitted to speak of 
it; therefore now to supply that Defect, I will speak of the best I heard, which 
was on this unfortunate Occasion: Several Natives of that Country having 
received Sentence of Death for their Adherence to King Charles, were 
accordingly ordered to the Place of Execution. It is the Custom there, on all such 
Occasions, for all the Musick of the City to meet near the Gallows, and play the 
most affecting and melancholy Airs, to the very approach of the Condemn’d; 
and really the Musick was so moving, it heightened the Scene of Sorrow, and 
brought Compassion into the Eyes of even Enemies. 

As to the Condemn’d, they came stript of their own Cloaths, and cover’d with 
black Frocks, in which they were led along the Streets to the Place of Execution, 
the Friars praying all the way. When they came through any Street, were any 
public Images were fix’d, they stay’d before ‘em some reasonable time in Prayer 
with the Friars. When they are arriv’d at the fatal Place, those Fathers leave ‘em 
not, but continue praying and giving them ghostly Encouragement, standing 
upon the rounds of the Ladder till they are turn’d off. The Hangman always 
wears a Silver Badge of a Ladder to distinguish his Profession: But his manner of 
executing his Office had somewhat in it too singular to allow of Silence. When 


he had ty’d fast the Hands of the Criminal, he rested his Knee upon them, and 
with one Hand on the Criminal’s Nostrils, to stop his Breath the sooner, threw 
himself off the Ladder along with the dying Party. This he does to expedite his 
Fate; tho’ considering the Force, I wonder it does not tear Head and Body 
asunder; which yet I never heard that it did. 

But to return to la Mancha; I had been there now upwards of two Years, much 
diverted with the good Humour and Kindness of the Gentlemen, and daily 
pleased with the Conversation of the Nuns of the Nunnery opposite to my 
Lodgings; when walking one Day alone upon the Plaza, I found my self 
accosted by a Clerico. At the first Attack, he told me his Country: But added, 
that he now came from Madrid with a Potent, that was his Word, from Pedro de 
Dios, Dean of the Inquisition, to endeavour the Conversion of any of the English 
Prisoners; that being an Irish-man, as a sort of a Brother, he had conceived a 
Love for the English, and therefore more eagerly embraced the Opportunity 
which the Holy Inquisition had put into his Hands for the bringing over to 
Mother Church as many Hereticks as he could; that having heard a very good 
Character of me, he should think himself very happy, if he could be instrumental 
in my Salvation; 

“Tt is very true, continu’d he, I have lately had the good Fortune to convert 
many; and besides the Candour of my own Disposition, I must tell you, that I 
have a peculiar knack at Conversion, which very few, if any, ever could resist. I 
am going upon the same work into Murcia; but your good Character is fix’d me 
in my Resolution of preferring your Salvation to that of others.” 

To this very long, and no less surprising Address, I only return’d, that it being 
an Affair of moment, it would require some Consideration; and that by the time 
he return’d from Murcia, I might be able to return him a proper Answer. But not 
at all satisfy’d with this Reply; 

“Sir,” says he, “God Almighty is all-sufficient: This moment is too precious to 
be lost; he can turn the Heart in the twinkling of an Eye, as well as in twenty 
Years. Hear me then; mind what I say to you: I will convince you immediately. 
You Hereticks do not believe in Transubstantiation, and yet did not our Saviour 
say in so many Words, Hoc est corpus meum? And if you don’t believe him, 
don’t you give him the Lye? Besides, does not one of the Fatherss ay, Deus, qui 
est omnis Veritas, non potest dicere falsum?” 

He went on at the same ridiculous rate; which soon convinced me, he was a 
thorough Rattle. However, as a Clerico, and consequently in this Country, a Man 
dangerous to disoblige, I invited him home to Dinner; where when I had brought 
him, I found I had no way done an unacceptable thing; for my Landlady and her 
Daughter, seeing him to be a Clergyman, receiv’d him with a vast deal of 


Respect and Pleasure. 

Dinner being over, he began to entertain me with a Detail of the many 
wonderful Conversions he had made upon obstinate Hereticks; that he had 
convinced the most Stubborn, and had such a Nostrum, that he would undertake 
to convert any one. Here he began his old round, intermixing his Harangue with 
such scraps and raw sentences of fustian Latin, that I grew weary of his 
Conversation; so pretending some Business of consequence, I took leave, and 
left him and my Landlady together. 

I did not return till pretty late in the Evening, with Intent to give him Time 
enough to think his own Visit tedious; but to my great Surprize, I found my Irish 
Missionary still on the Spot, ready to dare me to the Encounter, and resolv’d, 
like a true Son of the Church militant, to keep last on the Field of Battle. As soon 
as I had seated my self, he began again to tell me, how good a Character my 
Landlady had given me, which had prodigiously increased his Ardour of saving 
my Soul; that he could not answer it to his own Character, as well as mine, to be 
negligent; and therefore he had enter’d into a Resolution to stay my Coming, 
though it had been later. To all which, I return’d him Abundance of Thanks for 
his good Will, but pleading Indisposition and want of Rest, after a good deal of 
civil Impertinence, I once more got rid of him; at least, I took my Leave, and 
went to Bed, leaving him again Master of the Field; for I understood next 
Morning, that he stay’d some Time after I was gone, with my good Landlady. 

Next Morning the Nuns of the Nunnery opposite, having taken Notice of the 
Clerico’s Ingress, long Visit, and late Egress, sent to know whether he was my 
Countryman; with many other Questions, which I was not then let into the Secret 
of. To all which I return’d, that he was no Countryman of mine, but an Irish- 
man, and so perfectly a Stranger to me, that I knew no more of him than what I 
had from his own Mouth, that he was going into Murcia. What the Meaning of 
this Enquiry was, I could never learn; but I could not doubt, but it proceeded 
from their great Care of their Vicino, as they call’d me; a Mark of their Esteem, 
and of which I was not a little proud. 

As was my usual Custom, I had been taking my Morning Walk, and had not 
been long come home in order to Dinner, when in again drops my Irish Clerico; 
I was confounded, and vexed, and he could not avoid taking Notice of it; 
nevertheless, without the least Alteration of Countenance, he took his Seat; and 
on my saying, in a cold and indifferent Tone, that I imagin’d he had been got to 
Murcia before this; he reply’d, with a natural Fleer, that truely he was going to 
Murcia, but his Conscience pricked him, and he did find that he could not go 
away with any Satisfaction, or Peace of Mind, without making me a perfect 
Convert; that he had plainly discovered in me a good Disposition, and had, for 


that very Reason, put himself to the Charge of Man and Mule, to the Bishop of 
Cuenca for a Licence, under his Hand, for my Conversion: For in Spain, all 
private Missionaries are obliged to ask Leave of the next Bishop, before they 
dare enter upon any Enterprize of this Nature. 

I was more confounded at this last Assurance of the Man than at all before; 
and it put me directly upon reflecting, whether any, and what Inconveniences 
might ensue, from a Rencounter that I, at first, conceiv’d ridiculous, but might 
now reasonably begin to have more dangerous Apprehensions of. I knew, by the 
Articles of War, all Persons are exempted from any Power of the Inquisition; but 
whether carrying on a Part in such a Farce, might not admit, or at least be liable 
to some dangerous Construction, was not imprudently now to be considered. 
Though I was not fearful, yet I resolv’d to be cautious. Wherefore not making 
any Answer to his Declaration about the Bishop, he took Notice of it; and to 
raise a Confidence, he found expiring, began to tell me, that his Name was 
Murtough Brennan, that he was born near Kilkenny, of a very considerable 
Family. This last part indeed, when I came to Madrid, I found pretty well 
confirm’d in a considerable Manner. However, taking Notice that he had alter’d 
his Tone of leaving the Town, and that instead of it, he was advancing somewhat 
like an Invitation of himself to Dinner the next Day, I resolv’d to show my self 
shy of him; and thereupon abruptly, and without taking any Leave, I left the 
Room, and my Landlady and him together. 

Three or four Days had passed, every one of which, he never fail’d my 
Lodgings; not at Dinner Time only, but Night and Morning too; from all which I 
began to suspect, that instead of my Conversion, he had fix’d upon a Re- 
conversion of my Landlady. She was not young, yet, for a black Woman, 
handsom enough; and her Daughter very pretty: I entered into a Resolution to 
make my Observations, and watch them all at a Distance; nevertheless carefully 
concealing my Jealousy. However, I must confess, I was not a little pleas’d, that 
any Thing could divert my own Persecution. He was now no longer my Guest, 
but my Landlady’s, with whom I found him so much taken up, that a little Care 
might frustrate all his former impertinent Importunities on the old Topick. 

But all my Suspicions were very soon after turn’d into Certainties, in this 
Manner: I had been abroad, and returning somewhat weary, I went to my 
Chamber, to take, what in that Country they call, a Cesto, upon my Bed: I got in 
unseen, or without seeing any Body, but had scarce laid my self down, before 
my young Landlady, as I jestingly us’d to call the Daughter, rushing into my 
Room, threw her self down on the Floor, bitterly exclaiming. I started off my 
Bed, and immediately running to the Door, who should I meet there but my Irish 
Clerico, without his Habit, and in his Shirt? I could not doubt, by the Dishabillé 


of the Clerico, but the young Creature had Reason enough for her Passion, 
which render’d me quite unable to master mine; wherefore as he stood with his 
Back next the Door, I thrust him in that ghostly Plight into the open Street. 

I might, with leisure enough, have repented that precipitate Piece of 
Indiscretion; if it had not been for his bad Character, and the favourable Opinion 
the Town had conceived of me; for he inordinately exclaim’d against me, calling 
me Heretick, and telling the People, who were soon gathered round him, that 
coming to my Lodgings on the charitable work of Conversion, I had thus abus’d 
him, stript him of his Habit, and then turn’d him out of Doors. The Nuns, on 
their hearing the Outcries he made, came running to their Grates, to enquire into 
the Matter, and when they understood it, as he was pleas’d to relate it; though 
they condemn’d my Zeal, they pity’d my Condition. Very well was it for me, 
that I stood more than a little well in the good Opinion of the Town; among the 
Gentry, by my frequent Conversation, and the inferior Sort by my charitable 
Distributions; for nothing can be more dangerous, or a nearer Way to violent 
Fate, than to insult one of the Clergy in Spain, and especially, for such an one as 
they entitle a Heretick. 

My old Landlady (I speak in respect to her Daughter) however formerly my 
seeming Friend, came in a violent Passion, and wrenching the Door out of my 
Hands, opened it, and pull’d her Clerico in; and so soon as she had done this, she 
took his Part, and railed so bitterly at me, that I had no Reason longer to doubt 
her thorough Conversion, under the full Power of his Mission. However the 
young one stood her Ground, and by all her Expressions, gave her many 
Inquirers Reason enough to believe, all was not Matter of Faith that the Clerico 
had advanced. Nevertheless, holding it adviseable to change my Lodgings, and a 
Friend confirming my Resolutions, I removed that Night. 

The Clerico having put on his upper Garments, was run away to the 
Corrigidor, in a violent Fury, resolving to be early, as well knowing, that he who 
tells his Story first, has the Prospect of telling it to double Advantage. When he 
came there, he told that Officer a thousand idle Stories, and in the worst Manner; 
repeating how I had abus’d him, and not him only, but my poor Landlady, for 
taking his Part. The Corrigidor was glad to hear it all, and with an officious Ear 
fish’d for a great deal more; expecting, according to Usage, at last to squeeze a 
Sum of Money out of me. However he told the Clerico, that, as I was a Prisoner 
of War, he had no direct Power over me; but if he would immediately write to 
the President Ronquillo, at Madrid, he would not fail to give his immediate 
Orders, according to which he would as readily act against me. 

The Clerico resolv’d to pursue his old Maxim and cry out first; and so taking 
the Corrigidor’s Advice, he wrote away to Madrid directly. In the mean Time 


the People in the Town, both high and low, some out of Curiosity, some out of 
Friendship, pursu’d their Enquiries into the Reality of the Facts. The old 
Landlady they could make little of to my Advantage; but whenever the young 
one came to the Question, she always left them with these Words in her Mouth, 
El Diabolo en forma del Clerico, which rendring Things more than a little 
cloudy on the Clerico’s Side, he was advis’d and press’d by his few Friends, as 
fast as he could to get out of Town; Nuns, Clergy, and every Body taking Part 
against him, excepting his new Convert, my old Landlady. 

The Day after, as I was sitting with a Friend at my new Quarters, Maria (for 
that was the Name of my Landlady’s Daughter) came running in with these 
Words in her Mouth, El Clerico, el Clerico, passa la Calle. We hasten’d to the 
Window, out of which we beheld the Clerico, Murtough Brennan, pitifully 
mounted on the Back of a very poor Ass (for they would neither let, nor lend 
him a Mule through all the Town) his Legs almost rested on the Ground, for he 
was lusty, as his Ass was little; and a Fellow with a large Cudgel march’d a-foot, 
driving his Ass along. Never did Sancha Pancha, on his Embassage to Dulcinea, 
make such a despicable, out of the way Figure, as our Clerico did at this Time. 
And what increas’d our Mirth was, their telling me, that our Clerico, like that 
Squire (tho’ upon his own Priest-Errantry) was actually on his March to Toboso, 
a Place five Leagues off, famous for the Nativity of Dulcinea, The Object of the 
Passion of that celebrated Hero Don Quixot. So I will leave our Clerico on his 
Journey to Murcia, to relate the unhappy Sequel of this ridiculous Affair. 

I have before said, that, by the Advice of the Corrigidor, our Clerico had 
wrote to Don Ronquillo at Madrid. About a Fortnight after his Departure from la 
Mancha, I was sitting alone in my new Lodgings, when two Alguizils (Officers 
under the Corrigidor, and in the Nature of our Bailiffs) came into my Room, but 
very civilly, to tell me, that they had Orders to carry me away to Prison; but at 
the same Moment they advis’d me, not to be afraid; for they had observed, that 
the whole Town was concern’d at what the Corrigidor and Clerico had done; 
adding, that it was their Opinion, that I should find so general a Friendship, that I 
need not be apprehensive of any Danger. With these plausible Speeches, though 
I afterwards experienced the Truth of them, I resign’d my self, and went with 
them to a much closer Confinement. 

I had not been there above a Day or two, before many Gentlemen of the Place 
sent to me, to assure me, they were heartily afflicted at my Confinement, and 
resolv’d to write in my Favour to Madrid; but as it was not safe, nor the Custom 
in Spain, to visit those in my present Circumstances, they hoped I would not take 
it amiss, since they were bent to act all in their Power towards my Deliverance; 
concluding however with their Advice, that I would not give one Real of Plata to 


the Corrigidor, whom they hated, but confide in their assiduous Interposal, Don 
Pedro de Ortega in particular, the Person that perform’d the Part of the Tauriro 
on Horseback, sometime before, sent me Word, he would not fail to write to a 
Relation of his, of the first Account in Madrid, and so represent the Affair, that I 
should not long be debarr’d my old Acquaintance. 

It may administer, perhaps, Matter of Wonder, that Spaniards, Gentlemen of 
the stanchest Punctilio, should make a Scruple and execute themselves from 
visiting Persons under Confinement, when, according to all Christian 
Acceptation, such a Circumstance would render such a Visit, not charitable only 
but generous. But though Men of vulgar Spirits might, from the Narrowness of 
their Views, form such insipid Excuses, those of these Gentlemen, I very well 
knew, proceeded from much more excusable Topicks. I was committed under 
the Accusation of having abus’d a sacred Person, one of the Clergy; and though, 
as a Prisoner of War, I might deem my self exempt from the Power of the 
Inquisition; yet how far one of that Country, visiting a Person, so accused, might 
be esteemed culpable, was a consideration in that dangerous Climate, far from 
deserving to be slighted. To me therefore, who well knew the Customs of the 
Country, and the Temper of its Countrymen, their Excuses were not only 
allowable, but acceptable also; for, without calling in Question their Charity, I 
verily believ’d I might falsely confide in their Honour. 

Accordingly, after I had been a close Prisoner one Month to a Day, I found the 
Benefit of these Gentlemen’s Promises and Solicitations. Pursuant to which, an 
Order was brought for my immediate Discharge; notwithstanding, the new 
Convert, my old Landlady, did all she could to make her appearing against me 
effectual, to the Height of her Prejudice and Malice, even while the Daughter, as 
sensible of my Innocence, and acting with a much better Conscience, 
endeavoured as much to justify me, against both the Threats and Persuasions of 
the Corrigidor, and his few Accomplices, though her own Mother made one. 

After Receipt of this Order for my Enlargement, I was mightily press’d by 
Don Felix, and others of my Friends, to go to Madrid, and enter my Complaint 
against the Corrigidor and the Clerico, as a Thing highly essential to my own 
future Security. Without asking Leave therefore of the Corrigidor, or in the least 
acquainting him with it, I set out from la Mancha, and, as I afterwards 
understood, to the terrible Alarm of that griping Officer; who was under the 
greatest Consternation, when he heard I was gone; for as he knew very well, that 
he had done more than he could justify, he was very apprehensive of any 
Complaint; well knowing, that as he was hated as much as I was beloved, he 
might assure himself of the Want of that Assistance from the Gentlemen, which I 
had experienced. 


So soon as I arrived at Madrid, I made it my Business to enquire out, and wait 
upon Father Fahy, Chief of the Irish College. He received me very courteously; 
but when I acquainted him with the Treatment I had met with from Brennan, and 
had given him an Account of his other scandalous Behaviour, I found he was no 
Stranger to the Man, or his Character; for he soon confirm’d to me the Honour 
Brennan first boasted of, his considerable Family, by saying, that scarce an 
Assize passed in his own Country, without two or three of that Name receiving 
at the Gallows the just Reward of their Demerits. In short, not only Father Fahy, 
but all the Clergy of that Nation at Madrid, readily subscribed to this Character 
of him, That he was a Scandal to their Country. 

After this, I had nothing more to do, but to get that Father to go with me to 
Pedro de Dios, who was the Head of the Dominican Cloyster, and Dean of the 
Inquisition. He readily granted my Request, and when we came there, in a 
Manner unexpected, represented to the Dean, that having some good 
Dispositions towards Mother-Church, I had been diverted from them, he feared, 
by the evil Practices of one Murtough Brennan, a Countryman of his, tho’ a 
Scandal to his Country; that under a Pretence of seeking my Conversion, he had 
lay’d himself open in a most beastly Manner, such as would have set a Catholick 
into a vile Opinion of their Religion, and much more one that was yet a Heretick. 
The Dean had hardly Patience to hear Particulars; but as soon as my Friend had 
ended his Narration, he immediately gave his Orders, prohibiting Murtough’s 
saying any more Masses, either in Madrid, or any other Place in Spain. This 
indeed was taking away the poor Wretches sole Subsistence, and putting him 
just upon an Equality with his Demerits. 

I took the same Opportunity to make my Complaints of the Corrigidor; but his 
Term expiring very soon, and a Process being likely to be chargeable, I was 
advised to let it drop. So having effected what I came for, I returned to my old 
Station at la Mancha. 

When I came back, I found a new Corrigidor, as I had been told there would, 
by the Dean of the Inquisition, who, at the same Time, advised me to wait on 
him. I did so, soon after my Arrival, and then experienced the Advice to be well 
intended; the Dean having wrote a Letter to him, to order him to treat me with all 
Manner of Civility. He show’d me the very Letter, and it was in such particular 
and obliging Terms, that I could not but perceive he had taken a Resolution, if 
possible, to eradicate all the evil impressions, that Murtough’s Behaviour might 
have given too great Occasion for. This serv’d to confirm me in an Observation 
that I had long before made, That a Protestant, who will prudently keep his 
Sentiments in his own Breast, may command any Thing in Spain; where their 
stiff Bigotry leads ‘em naturally into that other Mistake, That not to oppose, is to 


assent. Besides, it is generally among them, almost a work of Supererogation to 
be even instrumental in the Conversion of one they call a Heretick. To bring any 
such back to what they call Mother Church, nothing shall be spar’d, nothing 
thought too much: And if you have Insincerity enough to give them Hopes, you 
shall not only live in Ease, but in Pleasure and Plenty. 

I had entertain’d some thoughts on my Journey back, of taking up my old 
Quarters at the Widow’s; but found her so intirely converted by her Clerico, that 
there wou’d be no room to expect Peace: For which Reason, with the help of my 
fair Vicinos, and Don Felix, I took another, where I had not been long, before I 
received an unhappy Account of Murtough’s Conduct in Murcia. It seems he 
had kept his Resolution in going thither; where meeting with some of his own 
Countrymen, though he found ‘em stanch good Catholics, he so far inveigled 
himself into ‘em, that he brought them all into a foul chance for their Lives. 
There were three of ‘em, all Soldiers, in a Spanish Regiment, but in a fit of 
ambitious, though frantick, Zeal: Murtough had wheedled them to go along with 
him to Pedro de Dios, Dean of the Inquisition, to declare and acknowledge 
before him, that they were converted and brought over to Mother Church, and by 
him only. The poor Ignorants, thus intic’d, had left their Regiment, of which the 
Colonel, having notice, sent after them, and they were overtaken on the Road, 
their Missionair with them. But notwithstanding all his Oratory, nay, even the 
Discovery of the whole Farce, one of them was hang’d for an Example to the 
other two. 

It was not long after my Return before News arriv’d of the Peace; which 
though they receiv’d with Joy, they could hardly entertain with Belief. Upon 
which, the new Corrigidor, with whom I held a better Correspondence than I 
had done with the old one, desired me to produce my Letters from England, that 
it was true. Never did People give greater Demonstrations of Joy, than they upon 
this Occasion. It was the common cry in the Streets, Paz con Angleterra, con 
todo Mundo Guerra; And my Confirmation did them as much Pleasure as it did 
Service to me; for is possible, they treated me with more Civility than before. 

But the Peace soon after being proclaimed, I received Orders to repair to 
Madrid, where the rest of the Prisoners taken at Denia had been carried; when I, 
by reason of my Wounds, and want of Health, had been left behind. Others I 
understood lay ready, and some were on their March to Bayone in France; where 
Ships were ordered for their Transportation into England. So after a Residence 
of three Years and three Months; having taken leave of all my Acquaintance, I 
left a Place, that was almost become natural to me, the delicious Sainte Clemente 
de la Mancha. 

Nothing of Moment, or worth observing, met I with, till I came near Ocanna; 


and there occurred a Sight ridiculous enough. The Knight of the Town, I last 
came from, the ever renown’d Don Quixot, never made such a Figure as a 
Spaniard, I there met on the Road. He was mounted on a Mule of the largest 
size, and yet no way unsizeable to his Person: He had two Pistols in his Holsters, 
and one on each side stuck in his Belt; a sort of large Blunderbuss in one of his 
Hands, and the fellow to it slung over his Shoulders hung at his Back. All these 
were accompany’d with a right Spanish Spado, and an Attendant Stiletto, in their 
customary Position. The Muletier that was my guide, calling out to him in 
Spanish, told him he was very well arm’d; to which, with a great deal of Gravity, 
the Don returned Answer, by Saint Jago a Man cannot be too well arm’d in such 
dangerous Times. 

I took up my Quarters that Night at Ocanna, a large, neat, and well built 
Town. Houses of good Reception, and Entertainment, are very scarce all over 
Spain; but that, where I then lay, might have pass’d for good in any other 
Country. Yet it gave me a Notion quite different to what I found: for I imagined 
it to proceed from my near Approach to the Capital. But instead of that, contrary 
to all other Countries, the nearer I came to Madrid, the Houses of Entertainment 
grew worse and worse; not in their Rates do I mean (for that with Reason 
enough might have been expected) but even in their Provision, and Places and 
way of Reception, I could not however forbear smiling at the Reason given by 
my Muletier, that it proceeded from a piece of Court Policy, in Order to oblige 
all Travellers to hasten to Madrid. 

Two small Leagues from Ocanna we arrived at Aranjuez, a Seat of Pleasure, 
which the Kings of Spain commonly select for their place of Residence during 
the Months of April and May. It is distant from Madrid about seven Leagues; 
and the Country round is the pleasantest in all Spain, Valencia excepted. The 
House it self makes but a very indifferent Appearance; I have seen many a better 
in England, with an Owner to it of no more than five hundred Pounds per 
Annum; yet the Gardens are large and fine; or as the Spaniards say, the finest in 
all Spain, which with them is all the World. They tell you at the same Time, that 
those of Versailles, in their most beautiful Parts, took their Model from these. I 
never saw those at Versailles: But in my Opinion, the Walks at Aranjuez, tho’ 
noble in their length, lose much of their Beauty by their Narrowness. 

The Water-works here are a great Curiosity; to which the River Tagus running 
along close by, does mightily contribute. That River is let into the Gardens by a 
vast number of little Canals, which with their pleasing Meanders divert the Eye 
with inexpressible Delight. These pretty Wanderers by Pipes properly plac’d in 
them, afford Varieties scarce to be believ’d or imagin’d; and which would be 
grateful in any Climate; but much more, where the Air, as it does here, wants in 


the Summer Months perpetual cooling. 

To see a spreading Tree, as growing in its natural Soil, distinguish’d from its 
pineing Neighbourhood by a gentle refreshing Shower, which appears softly 
distilling from every Branch and Leaf thereof, while Nature all around is 
smiling, without one liquid sign of Sorrow, to me appear’d surprizingly pleasing. 
And the more when I observ’d that its Neighbours receiv’d not any the least 
Benefit of that plentiful Effusion; And yet a very few Trees distant, you should 
find a dozen together under the same healthful Sudor. Where art imitates Nature 
well, Philosophers hold it a Perfection: Then what must she exact of us, where 
we find her transcendent in the Perfections of Nature? 

The watry Arch is nothing less surprizing; where Art contending with Nature, 
acts against the Laws of Nature, and yet is beautiful. To see a Liquid Stream 
vaulting it self from the space of threescore Yards into a perfect Semi-Orb, will 
be granted by the Curious to be rare and strange: But sure to walk beneath that 
Arch, and see the Waters flowing over your Head, without your receiving the 
minutest Drop, is stranger, if not strange enough to stagger all Belief. 

The Story of Acteon, pictur’d in Water Colours, if I may so express my self, 
tho’ pretty, seem’d to me, but trifling to the other. Those seem’d to be like 
Nature miraculously displayed; this only Fable in Grotesque. The Figures indeed 
were not only fine, but extraordinary; yet their various Shapes were not at all so 
entertaining to the Mind, however refreshing they might be found to the Body. 

I took notice before of the straitness of their Walks: But tho’ to me it might 
seem a Diminution of their Beauty: I am apt to believe to the Spaniard, for and 
by whom they were laid out, it may seem otherwise. They, of both Sexes, give 
themselves so intolerably up to Amouring, that on that Account the Closeness of 
the Walks may be look’d upon as an Advantage rather than a Defect. The grand 
Avenue to the House is much more stately, and compos’d as they are, of Rows 
of Trees, somewhat larger than our largest Limes, whose Leaves are all of a 
perfect Pea bloom Colour, together with their Grandeur, they strike the Eye with 
a pleasing Beauty. At the Entrance of the Grand Court we see the Statue of 
Philip the Second; to intimate to the Spectators, I suppose, that he was the 
Founder. 

Among other Parks about Aranjuez there is one intirely preserved for 
Dromedaries; an useful Creature for Fatigue, Burden, and Dispatch; but the 
nearest of kin to Deformity of any I ever saw. There are several other enclosures 
for several sorts of strange and wild Beasts, which are sometimes baited in a 
very large Pond, that was shown me about half a League from hence. This is no 
ordinary Diversion: but when the Court is disposed that way, the Beast, or 
Beasts, whether Bear, Lyon, or Tyger, are convey’d into a House prepar’d for 


that purpose; whence he can no other way issue than by a Door over the Water, 
through, or over, which forcing or flinging himself, he gradually finds himself 
descend into the very depth of the Pond by a wooden Declivity. The Dogs stand 
ready on the Banks, and so soon as ever they spye their Enemy, rush all at once 
into the Water, and engage him. A Diversion less to be complain’d of than their 
Tauridores; because attended with less Cruelty to the Beast, as well as Danger to 
the Spectators. 

When we arrived at Madrid, a Town much spoken of by Natives, as well as 
Strangers, tho’ I had seen it before, I could hardly restrain my self from being 
surprized to find it only environ’d with Mud Walls. It may very easily be 
imagin’d, they were never intended for Defence, and yet it was a long time 
before I could find any other use, or rather any use at all in ‘em. And yet I was at 
last convine’d of my Error by a sensible Increase of Expence. Without the Gates, 
to half a League without the Town, you have Wine for two Pence the Quart; but 
within the Place, you drink it little cheaper than you may in London. The Mud 
Walls therefore well enough answer their Intent of forcing People to reside there, 
under pretence of Security; but in reality to be tax’d, for other Things are 
taxable, as well as Wine, tho’ not in like Proportion. 

All Embassadors have a Claim or Privilege, of bringing in what Wine they 
please Tax-free; and the King, to wave it, will at any Time purchase that 
Exemption of Duty at the price of five hundred Pistoles per Annum. The 
Convents and Nunneries are allowed a like Licence of free Importation; and it is 
one of the first Advantages they can boast of; for, under that Licence having a 
liberty of setting up a Tavern near them, they make a prodigious Advantage of it. 
The Wine drank and sold in this Place, is for the most part a sort of white Wine. 

But if the Mud Walls gave me at first but a faint Idea of the Place; I was 
pleasingly disappointed, as soon as I enter’d the Gates. The Town then show’d 
itself well built, and of Brick, and the Streets wide, long, and spacious. Those of 
Atocha, and Alcala, are as fine as any I ever saw; yet is it situated but very 
indifferently: For tho’ they have what they call a River, to which they give the 
very fair Name of la Mansuera, and over which they have built a curious, long, 
and large Stone Bridge; yet is the Course of it, in Summer time especially, 
mostly dry. This gave occasion to that piece of Railery of a Foreign Embassador, 
That the King would have don wisely to have bought a River, before he built the 
Bridge. Nevertheless, that little Stream of a River which they boast of, they 
improve as much as possible; since down the Sides, as far as you can see, there 
are Coops, or little Places hooped in, for People to wash their Linen (for they 
very rarely wash in their own Houses) nor is it really an unpleasing Sight, to 
view the regular Rows of them at that cleanly Operation. 


The King has here two Palaces; one within the Town, the other near adjoining. 
That in the Town is built of Stone, the other which is called Bueno Retiro, is all 
of Brick. From the Town to this last, in Summer time, there is a large covering 
of Canvas, propt up with tall Poles; under which People walk to avoid the 
scorching heats of the Sun. 

As I was passing by the Chapel of the Carmelites, I saw several blind Men, 
some led, some groping the Way with their Sticks, going into the Chapel. I had 
the curiosity to know the Reason; I no sooner enter’d the Door, but was 
surprized to see such a number of those unfortunate People, all kneeling before 
the Altar, some kissing the Ground, others holding up their Heads, crying out 
Misericordia. I was informed ‘twas Saint Lucy’s Day, the Patroness of the Blind; 
therefore all who were able, came upon that Day to pay their Devotion: So I left 
them, and directed my Course towards the King’s Palace. 

When I came to the outward Court, I met with a Spanish Gentleman of my 
Acquaintance, and we went into the Piazza’s; whilst we were talking there, I saw 
several Gentlemen passing by having Badges on their Breasts; some white, some 
red, and others green: My Friend informed me that there were five Orders of 
Knighthood in Spain. That of the Golden Fleece was only given to great Princes, 
but the other four to private Gentlemen, viz. That of Saint Jago, Alacantara, 
Saint Salvador de Montreal, and Monteza. 

He likewise told me, that there were above ninety Places of Grandees, but 
never filled up; who have the Privilege of being cover’d in the Presence of the 
King, and are distinguished into three Ranks. The first is of those who cover 
themselves before they speak to the King. The second are those who put on their 
Hats after they have begun to speak. The third are those who only put on their 
Hats, having spoke to him. The Ladies of the Grandees have also great Respect 
show’d them. The Queen rises up when they enter the Chamber, and offers them 
Cushions. 

No married Man except the King lies in the Palace, for all the Women who 
live there are Widows, or Maids of Honour to the Queen. I saw the Prince of 
Asturia’s Dinner carried through the Court up to him, being guarded by four 
Gentlemen of the Guards, one before, another behind, and one on each Side, 
with their Carbines shoulder’d; the Queen’s came next, and the King’s the last, 
guarded as before, for they always dine separately. I observed that the 
Gentlemen of the Guards, though not on Duty, yet they are obliged to wear their 
Carbine Belts. 

SAINT Isodore, who from a poor labouring Man, by his Sanctity of Life 
arrived to the Title of Saint, is the Patron of Madrid, and has a Church dedicated 
to him, which is richly adorned within. The Sovereign Court of the Inquisition is 


held at Madrid, the President whereof is called the Inquisitor General. They 
judge without allowing any Appeal for four Sorts of Crimes, viz. Heresy, 
Polygamy, Sodomy and Witchcraft, and when any are convicted, ‘tis called the 
Act of Faith. 

Most People believe that the King’s greatest Revenue consists in the Gold and 
Silver brought from the West Indies (which is a mistake) for most Part of that 
Wealth belongs to Merchants and others, that pay the Workmen at the Golden 
Mines of Potosi, and the Silver Mines at Mexico; yet the King, as I have been 
informed, receives about a Million and a half of Gold. 

The Spaniards have a Saying, that the finest Garden of Fruit in Spain is in the 
middle of Madrid, which is the Plaza or Market Place, and truly the Stalls there 
are set forth with such variety of delicious fruit, that I must confess I never saw 
any Place comparable to it; and which adds to my Admiration, there are no 
Gardens or Orchards of Fruit within some Leagues. 

They seldom eat Hares in Spain but whilst the Grapes are growing, and then 
they are so exceeding fat, they are knocked down with Sticks. Their Rabits are 
not so good as ours in England; they have great plenty of Patridges, which are 
larger and finer feather’d than ours. They have but little Beef in Spain, because 
there is no Grass, but they have plenty of Mutton, and exceeding good, because 
their Sheep feed only upon wild Potherbs; their Pork is delicious, their Hogs 
feeding only upon Chestnuts and Acorns. 

MADRID and Valladolid, though Great, yet are only accounted Villages: In 
the latter Philip the Second, by the persuasion of Parsons an English Jesuit, 
erected an English Seminary; and Philip the Fourth built a most noble Palace, 
with extraordinary fine Gardens. They say that Christopher Columbus, who first 
discover’d the West Indies, dyed there, tho’ I have heard he lies buried, and has 
a Monument at Sevil. 

The Palace in the Town stands upon eleven Arches, under every one of which 
there are Shops, which degrade it to a meer Exchange. Nevertheless, the Stairs 
by which you ascend up to the Guard Room (which is very spacious too) are 
stately, large, and curious. So soon as you have pass’d the Guard Room, you 
enter into a long and noble Gallery, the right Hand whereof leads to the King’s 
Apartment, the left to the Queen’s. Entring into the King’s Apartment you soon 
arrive at a large Room, where he keeps his Levee; on one side whereof (for it 
takes up the whole Side) is painted the fatal Battle of Almanza. I confess the 
View somewhat affected me, tho’ so long after; and brought to Mind many old 
Passages. However, the Reflection concluded thus in favour of the Spaniard, that 
we ought to excuse their Vanity in so exposing under a French General, a 
Victory, which was the only material one the Spaniards could ever boast of over 


an English Army. 

In this State Room, when the King first appears, every Person present, 
receives him with a profound Homage: After which turning from the Company 
to a large Velvet Chair, by which stands the Father Confessor, he kneels down, 
and remains some Time at his Devotion; which being over, he rising crosses 
himself, and his Father Confessor having with the motion of his Hand intimated 
his Benediction, he then gives Audience to all that attend for that purpose. He 
receives every Body with a seeming Complaisance; and with an Air more 
resembling the French than the Spanish Ceremony. Petitions to the King, as with 
us, are delivered into the Hands of the Secretary of State: Yet in one Particular 
they are, in my Opinion, worthy the Imitation of other Courts; the Petitioner is 
directly told, what Day he must come for an Answer to the Office; at which 
Time he is sure, without any further fruitless Attendance, not to fail of it. The 
Audience being over, the King returns through the Gallery to his own 
Apartment. 

I cannot here omit an accidental Conversation, that pass’d between General 
Mahoni and my self in this Place. After some talk of the Bravery of the English 
Nation, he made mention of General Stanhope, with a very peculiar Emphasis. 

“But,” says he, “I never was so put to the Nonplus in all my Days, as that 
General once put me in. I was on the road from Paris to Madrid, and having 
notice, that that General was going just the Reverse, and that in all likelyhood we 
should meet the next day: Before my setting out in the Morning, I took care to 
order my gayest Regimental Apparel, resolving to make the best Appearance I 
could to receive so great a Man. I had not travell’d above four Hours before I 
saw two Gentlemen, who appearing to be English, it induc’d me to imagine they 
were Forerunners, and some of his Retinue. But how abash’d and confounded 
was I? when putting the Question to one of ‘em, he made answer, Sir, I am the 
Person. Never did Moderation put Vanity more out of Countenance: Tho’ to say 
Truth, I cou’d not but think his Dress as much too plain for General Stanhope, as 
I at that juncture thought my own too gay for Mahoni. But,” added he, “that 
great Man had too many inward great Endowments to stand in need of any 
outside Decoration.” 

Of all Diversions the King takes most delight in that of Shooting, which he 
performs with great Exactness and Dexterity. I have seen him divert himself at 
Swallow shooting (by all, I think allow’d to be the most difficult) and exceeding 
all I ever saw. The last time I had the Honour to see him, was on his Return from 
that Exercise. He had been abroad with the Duke of Medina Sidonia, and 
alighted out of his Coach at a back Door of the Palace, with three or four Birds 
in his Hand, which according to his usual Custom, he carried up to the Queen 


with his own Hands. 

There are two Play-houses in Madrid, at both which they act every Day; but 
their Actors, and their Music, are almost too indifferent to be mentioned. The 
Theatre at the Bueno Retiro is much the best; but as much inferior to ours at 
London, as those at Madrid are to that. I was at one Play, when both King and 
Queen were present. There was a splendid Audience, and a great Concourse of 
Ladies; but the latter, as is the Custom there, having Lattices before them, the 
Appearance lost most of its Lustre. One very remarkable Thing happen’d, while 
I was there; the Ave-Bell rung in the Middle of an Act, when down on their 
Knees fell every Body, even the Players on the Stage, in the Middle of their 
Harangue. They remained for some Time at their Devotion; then up they rose, 
and returned to the Business they were before engag’d in, beginning where they 
left off. 

The Ladies of Quality make their Visits in grand State and Decorum. The 
Lady Visitant is carry’d in a Chair by four Men; the two first, in all Weathers, 
always bare. Two others walk as a Guard, one on each Side; another carrying a 
large Lanthorn for fear of being benighted; then follows a Coach drawn by six 
Mules, with her Women, and after that another with her Gentlemen; several 
Servants walking after, more or less, according to the Quality of the Person. 
They never suffer their Servants to over load a Coach, as is frequently seen with 
us, neither do Coachmen or Chairmen go or drive as if they carried Midwives in 
lieu of Ladies. On the contrary, they affect a Motion so slow and so stately, that 
you would rather imagine the Ladies were every one of them near their Time, 
and very apprehensive of a Miscarriage. 

I remember not to have seen here any Horses in any Coach, but in the King’s, 
or an Embassador’s; which can only proceed from Custom; for certainly finer 
Horses are not to be found in the World. 

At the Time of my being here, Cardinal Giudici was at Madrid; he was a tall, 
proper, comely Man, and one that made the best Appearance. Alberoni was there 
at the same Time, who, upon the Death of the Duke of Vendome, had the good 
Fortune to find the Princess Ursini his Patroness. An Instance of whose 
Ingratitude will plead Pardon for this little Digression. That Princess first 
brought Alberoni into Favour at Court. They were both of Italy, and that might 
be one Reason of that Lady’s espousing his Interest: tho’ some there are, that 
assign it to the Recommendation of the Duke of Vendome; with whom Alberoni 
had the Honour to be very intimate, as the other was always distinguish’d by that 
Princess. Be which it will, certain it is, she was Alberoni’s first, and sole 
Patroness; which gave many People afterwards a very smart Occasion of 
reflecting upon him, both as to his Integrity and Gratitude. For, when Alberoni, 


upon the Death of King Philip’s first Queen, had recommended this present 
Lady, who was his Countrywoman, (she of Parma, and he of Placentia, both in 
the same Dukedom) and had forwarded her Match with the King, with all 
possible Assiduity; and when that Princess, pursuant to the Orders she had 
received from the King, passed over into Italy to accompany the Queen Elect 
into her own Dominions; Alberoni, forgetful of the Hand that first advanced him, 
sent a Letter to the present Queen, just before her Landing, that if she resolved to 
be Queen of Spain, she must banish the Princess Ursini, her Companion, and 
never let her come to Court. Accordingly that Lady, to evince the Extent of her 
Power, and the Strength of her Resolution, dipatch’d that Princess away, on her 
very Landing, and before she had seen the King, under a Detachment of her own 
Guards, into France; and all this without either allowing her an Opportunity of 
justifying her self, or assigning the least Reason for so uncommon an Action. 
But the same Alberoni (though afterwards created Cardinal, and for some Time 
King Philip’s Prime Minion) soon saw that Ingratitude of his rewarded in his 
own Disgrace, at the very same Court. 

I remember, when at la Mancha, Don Felix Pachero, in a Conversation there, 
maintain’d, that three Women, at that Time, rul’d the World, viz. Queen Anne, 
Madam Mantenon, and this Princess Ursini. 

Father Fahy’s Civilities, when last at Madrid, exacting of me some suitable 
Acknowledgment, I went to pay him a Visit; as to render him due Thanks for the 
past, so to give him a further Account of his Countryman Brennan; but I soon 
found he did not much incline to hear any Thing more of Murtough, not 
expecting to hear any Good of him; for which Reason, as soon as I well could, I 
changed the Conversation to another Topick. In which some Word dropping of 
the Count de Montery, I told him, that I heard he had taken Orders, and 
officiated at Mass: He made answer, it was all very true. And upon my 
intimating, that I had the Honour to serve under him in Flanders, on my first 
entring into Service, and when he commanded the Spanish Forces at the famous 
Battle of Seneff; and adding, that I could not but be surprized, that he, who was 
then one of the brightest Cavalieroes of the Age, should now be in Orders; and 
that I should look upon it as a mighty Favour barely to have, if it might be, a 
View of him; he very obligingly told me, that he was very well acquainted with 
him, and that if I would come the next Day, he would not fail to accompany me 
to the Count’s House. 

Punctually at the Time appointed, I waited on Father Fahy, who, as he 
promised, carry’d me to the Count’s House: He was stepping into his Coach just 
as we got there; but seeing Father Fahy, he advanced towards us. The Father 
deliver’d my Desire in as handsom a Manner as could be, and concluding with 


the Reason of it, from my having been in that Service under him; he seem’d very 
well pleas’d, but added, that there were not many beside my self living, who had 
been in that Service with him. After some other Conversation, he call’d his 
Gentleman to him, and gave him particular Orders to give us a Frescari, or in 
English, an Entertainment; so taking leave, he went into his Coach, and we to 
our Frescari. 

Coming from which, Father Fahi made me observe, in the open Street, a 
Stone, on which was a visible great Stain of somewhat reddish and like Blood. 

“This,” said he, “was occasion’d by the Death of a Countryman of mine, who 
had the Misfortune to overset a Child, coming out of that House (pointing to one 
opposite to us) the Child frighted, though not hurt, as is natural, made a terrible 
Outcry; upon which its Father coming out in a violent Rage (notwithstanding my 
Countryman beg’d Pardon, and pleaded Sorrow as being only an Accident) 
stabb’d him to the Heart, and down he fell upon that Stone, which to this Day 
retains the Mark of innocent Blood, so rashly shed”. 

He went on, and told me, the Spaniard immediately took Sanctuary in the 
Church, whence some Time after he made his Escape. But Escapes of that 
Nature are so common in Spain, that they are not worth wondering at. For even 
though it were for wilful and premeditated Murder, if the Murderer have taken 
Sanctuary, it was never known, that he was delivered up to Justice, though 
demanded; but in some Disguise he makes his Escape, or some Way is secured 
against all the Clamours of Power or Equity. I have observed, that some of the 
greatest Quality stop their Coaches over a stinking nasty Puddle, which they 
often find in the Streets, and holding their Heads over the Door, snuff up the 
nasty Scent which ascends, believing that ‘tis extream healthful; when I was 
forced to hold my Nose, passing by. ‘Tis not convenient to walk out early in the 
Morning, they having no necessary Houses, throw out their Nastiness in the 
Middle of the Street. 

After I had taken Leave of Father Fahy, and return’d my Thanks for all 
Civilities, I went to pay a Visit to Mr. Salter, who was Secretary to General 
Stanhope, when the English Forces were made Prisoners of War at Breuhiga; 
going up Stairs, I found the Door of his Lodgings a-jar; and knocking, a Person 
came to the Door, who appeared under some Surprize at Sight of me. I did not 
know him, but inquiring if Mr. Salter was within; He answered, as I fancy’d, 
with some Hesitation, that he was but was busy in an inner Room. However, 
though unask’d, I went in, resolving, since I had found him at home, to wait his 
Leisure. In a little Time Mr. Salter enter’d the Room; and after customary 
Ceremonies, asking my Patience a little longer, he desired I would sit down and 
bear Ensign Fanshaw Company (for so he call’d him) adding at going out, he 


had a little Business that required Dispatch; which being over, he would return, 
and join Company. 

The Ensign, as he call’d him, appear’d to me under a Dishabileé; and the first 
Question he ask’d me, was, if I would drink a Glass of English Beer? Misled by 
his Appearance, though I assented, it was with a Design to treat; which he would 
be no Means permit; but calling to a Servant, ordered some in. We sat drinking 
that Liquor, which to me was a greater Rarity than all the Wine in Spain; when 
in dropt an old Acquaintance of mine, Mr. Le Noy, Secretary to Colonel Nevil. 
He sat down with us, and before the Glass could go twice round, told Ensign 
Fanshaw, That his Colonel gave his humble Service to him, and ordered him to 
let him know, that he had but threescore Pistoles by him, which he had sent, and 
which were at his Service, as what he pleas’d more should be, as soon as it came 
to his Hands. 

At this I began to look upon my Ensign as another guess Person than I had 
taken him for; and Le Noy imagining, by our setting cheek by joul together, that 
I must be in the Secret, soon after gave him the Title of Captain. This soon 
convinc’d me, that there was more in the Matter than I was yet Master of; for 
laying Things together, I could not but argue within my self, that as it seem’d at 
first, a most incredible Thing, that a Person of his Appearance should have so 
large Credit, with such a Complement at the End of it, without some Disguise, 
and as from an Ensign he was risen to be a Captain, in the taking of one Bottle of 
English Beer; a little Patience would let me into a Farce, in which, at present, I 
had not the Honour to bear any Part but that of a Mute. 

At last Le Noy took his leave, and as soon as he had left us, and the other 
Bottle was brought in, Ensign Fanshaw began to open his Heart, and tell me, 
who he was. “I am necessitated,” said he, “to be under this Disguise, to conceal 
my self, especially in this Place. 

“For you must know,” continued he, “that when our Forces were Lords of this 
Town, as we were for a little while, I fell under an Intrigue with another Man’s 
Wife; Her Husband was a Person of considerable Account; nevertheless the 
Wife show’d me all the Favours that a Soldier, under a long and hard 
Campaigne, could be imagined to ask. In short, her Relations got acquainted 
with our Amour, and knowing that I was among the Prisoners taken at Breuhiga, 
are now upon the Scout and Enquiry, to make a Discovery that may be of fatal 
Consequence. This is the Reason of my Disguise; this the unfortunate Occasion 
of my taking upon me a Name that does not belong to me.” 

He spoke all this with such an Openness of Heart, that in return of so much 
Confidence, I confess’d to him, that I had heard of the Affair, for that it had 
made no little Noise all over the Country; that it highly behoved him to take 


great Care of himself, since as the Relations on both Sides were considerable, he 
must consequently be in great Danger; That in Cases of that Nature, no People in 
the World carry Things to greater Extremities, than the Spaniards. He return’d 
me Thanks for my good Advice, which I understood, in a few Days after, he, 
with the Assistance of his Friends, had taken Care to put in Practice; for he was 
convey’d away secretly, and afterwards had the Honour to be made a Peer of 
Treland. 

My Passport being at last sign’d by the Count de las Torres, I prepared for a 
Journey, I had long and ardently wish’d for, and set out from Madrid, in the 
Beginning of September, 1712, in Order to return to my native Country. 

Accordingly I set forward upon my Journey, but having heard, both before and 
since my being in Spain, very famous Things spoken of the Escurial; though it 
was a League out of my Road, I resolved to make it a Visit. And I must confess, 
when I came there, I was so far from condemning my Curiosity, that I chose to 
congratulate my good Fortune, that had, at half a Day’s Expence, feasted my 
Eyes with Extraordinaries, which would have justify’d a Twelve-months’ 
Journey on purpose. 

The Structure is intirely magnificent, beyond any Thing I ever saw, or any 
Thing my Imagination could frame. It is composed of eleven several 
Quadrangles, with noble Cloisters round every one of them. The Front to the 
West is adorn’d with three stately Gates; every one of a different Model, yet 
every one the Model of nicest Architecture. The Middlemost of the three leads 
into a fine Chapel of the Hieronomites, as they call them; in which are 
entertain’d one hundred and fifty Monks. At every of the four Corners of this 
august Fabrick, there is a Turret of excellent Workmanship, which yields to the 
Whole an extraordinary Air of Grandure. The King’s Palace is on the North, 
nearest that Mountain, whence the Stone it is built of was hew’n; and all the 
South Part is set off with many Galleries, both beautiful and sumptuous. 

This prodigious Pile, which, as I have said, exceeds all that I ever saw; and 
which would ask, of it self, a Volume to particularize, was built by Philip the 
Second. He lay’d the first Stone, yet liv’d to see it finished; and lies buryed in 
the Pantheon, a Part of it, set apart for the Burial-place of succeeding Princes, as 
well as himself. It was dedicated to Saint Laurence, in the very Foundation; and 
therefore built in the Shape of a Gridiron, the Instrument of that Martyr’s 
Execution; and in Memory of a great Victory obtained on that Saint’s Day. The 
Stone of which it is built, contrary to the common Course, grows whiter by Age; 
and the Quarry, whence it was dug, lies near enough, if it had Sense or 
Ambition, to grow enamour’d of its own wonderful Production. Some there are, 
who stick not to assign this Convenience, as the main Cause of its Situation; and 


for my Part, I must agree, that I have seen many other Parts of Spain, where that 
glorious Building would have shone with yet far greater Splendour. 

There was no Town of any Consequence presented it self in my Way to 
Burgos. Here I took up my Quarters that Night; where I met with an Irish Priest, 
whose Name was White. As is natural on such Rencounters, having answered his 
Enquiry, whither I was going; he very kindly told me, he should be very glad of 
my Company as far as Victoria, which lay in my Road; and I with equal 
Frankness embrac’d the Offer. 

Next Morning, when we had mounted our Mules, and were got a little 
Distance from Burgos; he began to relate to me a great many impious Pranks of 
an English Officer, who had been a Prisoner there a little before I came; 
concluding all, with some Vehemence, that he had given greater Occasion of 
Scandal and Infamy to his native Country, than would easily be wiped off, or in 
a little Time. The Truth of it is, many Particularly, which he related to me, were 
too monstrously vile to admit of any Repetition here; and highly meriting that 
unfortunate End, which that Officer met with some time after. Nevertheless the 
just Reflection made by that Father, plainly manifested to me the Folly of those 
Gentlemen, who, by such Inadvertencies, to say no worse, cause the Honour of 
the Land of their Nativity to be called in question. For tho’, no doubt, it is a very 
false Conclusion, from a singular, to conceive a general Character; yet in a 
strange Country, nothing is more common, A Man therefore, of common Sense, 
would carefully avoid all Occasions of Censure, if not in respect to himself, yet 
out of a human Regard to such of his Countrymen as may have the Fortune to 
come after him; and, it’s more than probable, may desire to hear a better and 
juster Character of their Country, and Countrymen, than he perhaps might 
incline to leave behind him. 

As we travelled along, Father White told me, that near the Place of our 
Quartering that Night, there was a Convent of the Carthusian Order, which 
would be well worth my seeing. I was doubly glad to hear it, as it was an Order 
most a Stranger to me; and as I had often heard from many others, most 
unaccountable Relations of the Severity of their Way of Life, and the very odd 
Original of their Institution. 

The next Morning therefore, being Sunday, we took a Walk to the Convent. It 
was situated at the Foot of a great Hill, having a pretty little River running before 
it. The Hill was naturally cover’d with Evergreens of various Sorts; but the very 
Summit of the Rock was so impending, that one would at first Sight be led to 
apprehend the Destruction of the Convent, from the Fall of it. Notwithstanding 
all which, they have very curious and well ordered Gardens; which led me to 
observe, that, what ever Men may pretend, Pleasure was not incompatible with 


the most austere Life. And indeed, if I may guess of others by this, no Order in 
that Church can boast of finer Convents. Their Chapel was completely neat, the 
Altar of it set out with the utmost Magnificence, both as to fine Paintings, and 
other rich Adornments. The Building was answerable to the rest; and, in short, 
nothing seem’d omitted, that might render it beautiful or pleasant. 

When we had taken a full Survey of all; we, not without some Regret, return’d 
to our very indifferent Inn; Where the better to pass away the Time, Father White 
gave me an ample Detail of the Original of that Order. I had before-hand heard 
somewhat of it; nevertheless, I did not care to interrupt him, because I had a 
Mind to hear how his Account would agree with what I had already heard. 

“Bruno,” said the Father, “the Author or Founder of this Order, was not 
originally of this, but of another. He had a holy Brother of the same Order, that 
was his Cell-mate, or Chamber-fellow, who was reputed by all that ever saw or 
knew him, for a Person of exalted Piety, and of a most exact holy Life. This 
man, Bruno had intimately known for many years; and agreed in his Character, 
that general Consent did him no more than Justice, having never observed any 
Thing in any of his Actions, that, in his Opinion, could be offensive to God or 
Man. He was perpetually at his Devotions; and distinguishably remarkable, for 
never permitting any Thing but pious Ejaculations to proceed out of his Mouth. 
In short, he was reputed a Saint upon Earth. 

“This Man at last dies, and, according to Custom, is removed into the Chapel 
of the Convent, and there plac’d with a Cross fix’d in his Hands: Soon after 
which, saying the proper Masses for his Soul, in the Middle of their Devotion, 
the dead Man lifts up his Head, and with an audible Voice, cry’d out, Vocatus 
sum. The pious Brethren, as any one will easily imagine, were most prodigiously 
surprised at such an Accident, and therefore they earnestly redoubled their 
Prayers; when hfting up his Head a second Time, the dead Man cried aloud, 
Judicatus sum. Knowing his former Piety, the pious Fraternity could not then 
entertain the least doubt of his Felicity; when, to their great Consternation and 
Confusion, he lifted up his Head a third Time, crying out in a terrible Tone, 
Damnatus sum; upon which they incontinently removed the Corps out of the 
Chapel, and threw it upon the Dunghill. 

“Good Bruno, pondering upon these Passages, could not fail of drawing this 
Conclusion; That if a Person to all Appearance so holy and devout, should miss 
of Salvation, it behov’d a wise Man to contrive some Way more certain to make 
his Calling and Election sure. To that Purpose he instituted this strict and severe 
Order, with an Injunction to them sacred as any Part, that every Professor should 
always wear Hair Cloth next his Skin, never eat any Flesh; nor speak to one 
another, only as passing by, to say, Memento mori.” 


This Account I found to agree pretty well with what I had before heard; but at 
the same Time, I found the Redouble of it made but just the same Impression, it 
had at first made upon my Heart. However having made it my Observation, that 
a Spirit the least contradictory, best carries a Man through Spain; I kept Father 
White Company, and in Humour, ‘till we arrived at Victoria. Where he added 
one Thing, by Way of Appendix, in Relation to the Carthusians, That every 
Person of the Society, is oblig’d every Day to go into their Place of Burial, and 
take up as much Earth, as he can hold at a Grasp with one Hand, in order to 
prepare his Grave. 

Next Day we set out for Victoria. It is a sweet, delicious, and pleasant Town. 
It received that Name in Memory of a considerable Victory there obtained over 
the Moors. Leaving this Place, I parted with Father White; he going where his 
Affairs led him; and I to make the best of my Way to Bilboa. 

Entring into Biscay, soon after I left Victoria, I was at a Loss almost to 
imagine, what Country I was got into. By my long Stay in Spain, I thought my 
self a tolerable Master of the Tongue; yet here I found my self at the utmost Loss 
to understand Landlord, Landlady, or any of the Family. I was told by my 
Muletier, that they pretend their Language, as they call it, has continued 
uncorrupted from the very Confusion of Babel; though if I might freely give my 
Opinion in the Matter, I should rather take it to be the very Corruption of all that 
Confusion. Another Rhodomontado they have, (for in this they are perfect 
Spaniards) that neither Romans, Carthaginians, Vandals, Goths, or Moors, ever 
totally subdued them. And yet any Man that has ever seen their Country, might 
cut this Knot without a Hatchet, by saying truly, that neither Roman, 
Carthaginian, nor any victorious People, thought it worth while to make a 
Conquest of a Country, so mountainous and so barren. 

However, Bilboa must be allowed, tho’ not very large, to be a pretty, clean 
and neat Town. Here, as in Amsterdam, they allow neither Cart, nor Coach, to 
enter; but every Thing of Merchandize is drawn, and carried upon Sledges: And 
yet it is a Place of no small Account, as to Trade; and especially for Iron and 
Wooll. Here I hop’d to have met with an opportunity of Embarking for England; 
but to my Sorrow I found my self disappointed, and under that Disappointment, 
obliged to make the best of my Way to Bayonne. 

Setting out for which Place, the first Town of Note that I came to, was Saint 
Sebastian. A very clean Town, and neatly pay’d; which is no little Rarity in 
Spain. It has a very good Wall about it, and a pretty Citadel. At this Place I met 
with two English Officers, who were under the same state with my self; one of 
them being a Prisoner of War with me at Denia. They were going to Bayonne to 
embark for England as well as my self; so we agreed to set out together for Port 


Passage. The Road from St. Sebastian is all over a well pav’d Stone Causeway; 
almost at the end whereof, there accosted us a great number of young Lasses. 
They were all prettily dress’d, their long Hair flowing in a decent manner over 
their Shoulders, and here and there decorated with Ribbons of various Colours, 
which wantonly play’d on their Backs with the Wind. The Sight surpriz’d my 
Fellow Travellers no less than me; and the more, as they advanced directly up to 
us, and seiz’d our Hands. But a little time undeceiv’d us, and we found what 
they came for; and that their Contest, tho’ not so robust as our Oars on the 
Thames, was much of the same Nature; each contending who should have us for 
their Fare. For ‘tis here a Custom of Time out of mind, that none but young 
Women should have the management and profit of that Ferry. And tho’ the Ferry 
is over an Arm of the Sea, very broad, and sometimes very rough, those fair 
Ferriers manage themselves with that Dexterity, that the Passage is very little 
dangerous, and in calm Weather, very pleasant. In short, we made choice of 
those that best pleased us; who in a grateful Return, led us down to their Boat 
under a sort of Music, which they, walking along, made with their Oars, and 
which we all thought far from being disagreeable. Thus were we transported 
over to Port Passage; not undeservedly accounted the best Harbour in all the 
Bay of Biscay. 

We stay’d not long here after Landing, resolving, if possible, to reach 
Fonterabia before Night; but all the Expedition we could use, little avail’d; for 
before we could reach thither the Gates were shut, and good Nature and 
Humanity were so lock’d up with them, that all the Rhetorick we were Masters 
of could not prevail upon the Governor to order their being opened; for which 
Reason we were obliged to take up our Quarters at the Ferry House. 

When we got up the next Morning, we found the Waters so broad, as well as 
rough, that we began to enquire after another Passage; and were answer’ d, that at 
the Isle of Conference, but a short League upwards, the Passage was much 
shorter, and exposed to less Danger. Such good Reasons soon determind’s us: 
So, setting out we got there in a very little Time; and very soon after were landed 
in France. Here we found a House of very good Entertainment, a Thing we had 
long wanted, and much lamented the want of. 

We were hardly well seated in the House before we were made sensible, that it 
was the Custom, which had made it the business of our Host, to entertain all his 
Guests at first coming in, with a prolix Account of that remarkable Interview 
between the two Kings of France and Spain. I speak safely now, as being got on 
French Ground: For the Spaniard in his own Country would have made me to 
know, that putting Spain after France had there been look’d upon as a meer 
Solecism in Speech. However, having refiresh’d our selves, to show our 


deference to our Host’s Relation, we agreed to pay our Respects to that famous 
little Isle he mention’d; which indeed, was the whole burden of the Design of 
our crafty Landlord’s Relation. 

When we came there, we found it a little oval Island, over-run with Weeds, 
and surrounded with Reeds and Rushes. 

“Here,” said our Landlord (for he went with us) “upon this little Spot, were at 
that juncture seen the two greatest Monarchs in the Universe. A noble Pavilion 
was erected in the very middle of it, and in the middle of that was placed a very 
large oval Table; at which was the Conference, from which the Place receiv’d its 
Title. There were two Bridges rais’d; one on the Spanish side, the Passage to 
which was a little upon a Descent by reason of the Hills adjacent; and the other 
upon the French side, which as you see, was all upon a Level. The Musick 
playing, and Trumpets sounding, the two Kings, upon a Signal agreed upon, set 
forward at the same time; the Spanish Monarch handing the Infanta his Daughter 
to the Place of Interview. As soon as they were enter’d the Pavilion, on each 
Side, all the Artillery fired, and both Annies after that made their several Vollies. 
Then the King of Spain advancing on his side the Table with the Infanta, the 
King of France advanced at the same Moment on the other; till meeting, he 
received the Infanta at the Hands of her Father, as his Queen; upon which, both 
the Artillery and small Arms fir’d as before. After this, was a most splendid and 
sumptuous Entertainment; which being over, both Kings retir’d into their several 
Dominions; the King of France conducting his new Queen to Saint Jean de Luz, 
where the Marriage was consummated; and the King of Spain returning to Port 
Passage.” 

After a Relation so very inconsistent with the present State of the Place; we 
took Horse (for Mule-mounting was now out of Fashion) and rode to Saint Jean 
de Luz, where we found as great a difference in our Eating and Drinking, as we 
had before done in our Riding. Here they might be properly call’d Houses of 
Entertainment; tho’ generally speaking, till we came to this Place, we met with 
very mean Fare, and were poorly accommodated in the Houses where we 
lodged. 

A Person that travels this way, would be esteem’d a Man of a narrow 
Curiosity, who should not desire to see the Chamber where Louis le grand took 
his first Night’s Lodging with his Queen. Accordingly, when it was put into my 
Head, out of an Ambition to evince my self a Person of Taste, I asked the 
Question, and the Favour was granted me, with a great deal of French Civility. 
Not that I found any Thing here, more than in the Isle of Conference, but what 
Tradition only had rendered remarkable. 

Saint Jean de Luz is esteem’d one of the greatest Village Towns in all France. 


It was in the great Church of this Place, that Lewis XIV according to Marriage 
Articles, took before the high Altar the Oath of Renunciation to the Crown of 
Spain, by which all the Issue of that Marriage were debarred Inheritance, if 
Oaths had been obligatory with Princes. The Natives here are reckon’d expert 
Seamen; especially in Whale fishing. Here is a fine Bridge of Wood; in the 
middle of which is a Descent, by Steps, into a pretty little Island; where is a 
Chapel, and a Palace belonging to the Bishop of Bayonne. Here the Queen 
Dowager of Spain often walks to divert herself; and on this Bridge, and in the 
Walks on the Island, I had the Honour to see that Princess more than once. 

This Villa not being above four Leagues from Bayonne, we got there by 
Dinner time, where at an Ordinary of twenty Sous, we eat and drank in Plenty, 
and with a gusto, much better than in any part of Spain; where for eating much 
worse, we paid very much more. 

BAYONNE is a Town strong by Nature; yet the Fortifications have been very 
much neglected, since the building of the Citadel, on the other Side the River; 
which not only commands the Town, but the Harbour too. It is a noble Fabrick; 
fair and strong, and rais’d on the side of a Hill, wanting nothing that Art could 
furnish, to render it impregnable. The Marshal Bouflers had the Care of it in its 
erection; and there is a fine Walk near it, from which he us’d to survey the 
Workmen, which still carries his Name. There are two noble Bridges here, tho’ 
both of Wood, one over that River which runs on one side the Town; the other 
over that, which divides it in the middle, the Tide runs thro’ both with vast 
Rapidity; notwithstanding which, Ships of Burden come up, and paying for it, 
are often fasten’d to the Bridge, while loading or unloading. While I was here, 
there came in four or five English Ships laden with Corn, the first, as they told 
me, that had come in to unlade there, since the beginning of the War. 

On that Side of the River where the new Citadel is built, at a very little 
distance lies Pont d’ Esprit, a Place mostly inhabited by Jews, who drive a great 
Trade there, and are esteemed very rich, tho’ as in all other Countries mostly 
very rogueish. Here the Queen Dowager of Spain has kept her Court ever since 
the Jealousy of the present King reclus’d her from Madrid. As Aunt to his 
Competitor Charles (now Emperor) he apprehended her Intrigueing; for which 
Reason giving her an Option of Retreat, that Princess made choice of this City, 
much to the Advantage of the Place, and in all Appearance much to her own 
Satisfaction. She is a Lady not of the lesser Size; and lives here in suitable 
Splendour, and not without the Respect due to a Person of her high Quality: 
Every time she goes to take the Air, the Cannon of the Citadel saluting her, as 
she passes over the Bridge; and to say Truth, the Country round is extremely 
pleasant, and abounds in plenty of all Provisions; especially in wild Fowl. 


Bayonne Hams are, to a Proverb, celebrated all over France. 

We waited here near five Months before the expected Transports arrived from 
England, without any other Amusements, than such as are common to People 
under Suspence. Short Tours will not admit of great Varieties; and much 
Acquaintance could not be any way suitable to People, that had long been in a 
strange Country, and earnestly desired to return to our own. Yet one Accident 
befell me here, that was nearer costing me my Life, than all I had before 
encounter’d, either in Battle or Siege. 

Going to my Lodgings one Evening, I unfortunately met with an Officer, who 
would needs have me along with him, aboard one of the English Ships, to drink 
a Bottle of English Beer. He had been often invited, he said; and I am afraid our 
Countryman, continued he, will hold himself slighted, if I delay it longer. 
English Beer was a great rarity, and the Vessel lay not at any great distance from 
my Lodgings; so without any further Persuasion I consented. When we came 
upon the Bridge, to which the Ship we were to go aboard was fastened, we 
found, as was customary, as well as necessary, a Plank laid over from the Ship, 
and a Rope to hold by, for safe Passage. The Night was very dark; and I had 
cautiously enough taken care to provide a Man with a Lanthorn to prevent 
Casualties. The Man with the Light went first, and out of his abundant 
Complaisance, my Friend, the Officer, would have me follow the Light: But I 
was no sooner stept upon the Plank after my Guide, but Rope and Plank gave 
way, and Guide and I tumbled both together into the Water. 

The Tide was then running in pretty strong: However, my Feet in the Fall 
touching Ground, gave me an opportunity to recover my self a little; at which 
Time I catch’d fast hold of a Buoy, which was plac’d over an Anchor on one of 
the Ships there riding: I held fast, till the Tide rising stronger and stronger threw 
me off my Feet; which gave an Opportunity to the poor Fellow, our Lanthorn- 
bearer, to lay hold of one of my Legs, by which he held as fast as I by the Buoy. 
We had lain thus lovingly at Hull together, strugling with the increasing Tide, 
which, well for us, did not break my hold (for if it had, the Ships which lay 
breast a breast had certainly sucked us under) when several on the Bridge, who 
saw us fall, brought others with Ropes and Lights to our Assistance; and 
especially my Brother Officer, who had been Accessary as well as Spectator of 
our Calamity; tho’ at last a very small Portion of our Deliverance fell to his 
share. 

As soon as I could feel a Rope, I quitted my hold of the Buoy; but my poor 
Drag at my Heels would not on any account quit his hold of my Leg. And as it 
was next to an Impossibility, in that Posture to draw us up the Bridge to save 
both, if either of us, we must still have perished, had not the Alarm brought off a 


Boat or two to our Succour, who took us in. 

I was carry’d as fast as possible, to a neighbouring House hard by, where they 
took immediate care to make a good Fire; and where I had not been long before 
our intended Host, the Master of the Ship, came in very much concern’d, and 
blaming us for not hailing the Vessel, before we made an Attempt to enter. For, 
says he, the very Night before, my Vessel was robb’d; and that Plank and Rope 
were a Trap design’d for the Thieves, if they came again; not imagining that 
Men in an honest way would have come on board without asking Questions. 
Like the wise Men of this World, I hereupon began to form Resolutions against a 
Thing, which was never again likely to happen; and to draw inferences of 
Instruction from an Accident, that had not so much as a Moral for its 
Foundation. 

One Day after this, partly out of Business, and partly out of Curiosity, I went 
to see the Mint here, and having taken notice to one of the Officers, that there 
was a difference in the Impress of their Crown Pieces, one having at the bottom 
the Impress of a Cow, and the other none: 

“Sir,” reply’d that Officer, “you are much in the right in your Observation. 
Those that have the Cow, were not coin’d here, but at Paw, the chief City of 
Navarr; where they enjoy the Privilege of a Mint, as well as we. And Tradition 
tells,’ says he, “that the Reason of that Addition to the Impress was this: A 
certain King of Navarr (when it was a Kingdom distinct from that of France) 
looking out of a Window of the Palace, spy’d a Cow, with her Calf standing 
aside her, attack’d by a Lyon, which had got loose out of his Menagery. The 
Lyon strove to get the young Calf into his Paw; the Cow bravely defended her 
Charge; and so well, that the Lyon at last, tir’d and weary, withdrew, and left her 
Mistress of the Field of Battle; and her young one. Ever since which, concluded 
that Officer, by Order of that King, the Cow is plac’d at the bottom of the 
Impress of all the Money there coined.” 

Whether or no my Relator guess’d at the Moral, or whether it was Fact, I dare 
not determine; But to me it seem’d apparent, that it was no otherways intended, 
than as an emblematical Fable to cover, and preserve the Memory of the 
Deliverance of Henry the Fourth, then the young King of Navarr, at that 
eternally ignominious Slaughter, the Massacre of Paris. Many Historians, their 
own as well as others, agree, that the House of Guise had levell’d the Malice of 
their Design at that great Prince. They knew him to be the lawful Heir; but as 
they knew him bred, what they call’d a Hugonot, Barbarity and Injustice was 
easily conceal’d under the Cloak of Religion, and the Good of Mother Church, 
under the veil of Ambition, was held sufficient to postpone the Laws of God and 
Man. Some of those Historians have deliver’d it as Matter of Fact, that the 


Conspirators, in searching after that young King, press’d into the very 
Apartments of the Queen his Mother; who having, at the Toll of the Bell, and 
Cries of the Murder’d, taken the Alarm, on hearing ‘em coming, plac’d her self 
in her Chair, and cover’d the young King her Son with her Farthingale, till they 
were gone. By which means she found an opportunity to convey him to a Place 
of more Safety; and so preserv’d him from those bloody Murderers, and in them 
from the Paw of the Lyon. This was only a private Reflection of my own at that 
Time; but I think carries so great a Face of Probability, that I can see no present 
Reason to reject it. And to have sought after better Information from the Officer 
of the Mint, had been to sacrifice my Discretion to my Curiosity. 

While I stay’d at Bayonne, the Princess Ursini came thither, attended by some 
of the King of Spain’s Guards. She had been to drink the Waters of some famous 
Spaw in the Neighbourhood, the Name of which has now slipt my Memory. She 
was most splendidly entertain’d by the Queen Dowager of Spain; and the 
Mareschal de Montrevel no less signaliz’d himself in his Reception of that great 
Lady, who was at that Instant the greatest Favourite in the Spanish Court; tho’ as 
I have before related, she was some Time after basely undermined by a Creature 
of her own advancing. 

BAYONNE is esteem’d the third Emporium of Trade in all France. It was 
once, and remain’d long so, in the Possession of the English; of which had 
History been silent, the Cathedral Church had afforded evident Demonstration; 
being in every respect of the English Model, and quite different to any of their 
own way of Building in France. 

PAMPELONA is the Capital City of the Spanish Navarr, supposed to have 
been built by Pompey. ‘Tis situated in a pleasant Valley, surrounded by lofty 
Hills. This Town, whether famous or infamous, was the Cause of the first 
Institution of the Order of the Jesuits. For at the Siege of this Place Ignatius 
Loyola being only a private Soldier, receiv’d a shot on his Thigh, which made 
him uncapable of following that Profession any longer; upon which he set his 
Brains to work, being a subtle Man, and invented the Order of the Jesuits, which 
has been so troublesome to the World ever since. 

At Saint Stephen near Lerida, an Action happened between the English and 
Spaniards, in which Major General Cunningham bravely fighting at the Head of 
his Men, lost his Life, being extreamly much lamented. He was a Gentleman of a 
great Estate, yet left it, to serve his Country; Dulce est pro Patria Mori. 

About two Leagues from Victoria, there is a very pleasant Hermitage plac’d 
upon a small rising Ground, a murmuring Rivulet running at the bottom, and a 
pretty neat Chapel standing near it, in which I saw Saint Christopher in a 
Gigantick Shape, having a Christo on his Shoulders. The Hermit was there at his 


Devotion, I ask’d him (tho’ I knew it before) the reason why he was represented 
in so large a Shape: The Hermit answered with great Civility, and told me, he 
had his Name from Christo Ferendo, for when our Saviour was young, he had an 
inclination to pass a River, so Saint Christopher took him on his Shoulders in 
order to carry him over, and as the Water grew deeper and deeper, so he grew 
higher and higher. 

At last we received News, that the Gloucester Man of War, with two 
Transports, was arrived at Port Passage, in order for the Transporting of all the 
remaining Prisoners of War into England. Accordingly they march’d next Day, 
and there embark’d. But I having before agreed with a Master of a Vessel, which 
was loaded with Wine for Amsterdam, to set me ashoar at Dover, stay’d behind, 
waiting for that Ship, as did that for a fair Wind. 

In three or four Days’ Time, a fine and fair Gale presented; of which the 
Master taking due Advantage, we sail’d over the Bar into the Bay of Biscay. 
This is with Sailors, to a Proverb, reckon’d the roughest of Seas; and yet on our 
Entrance into it, nothing appear’d like it. “Twas smooth as Glass; a Lady’s Face 
might pass for young, and in its Bloom, that discover’d no more Wrinkles; Yet 
scarce had we sail’d three Leagues, before a prodigious Fish presented it self to 
our View. As near as we could guess, it might be twenty Yards in Length; and it 
lay sporting it self on the surface of the Sea, a great Part appearing out of the 
Water. The Sailors, one and all, as soon as they saw it, declar’d it the certain 
Forerunner of a Storm. However, our Ship kept on its Course, before a fine Gale, 
till we had near passed over half the Bay; when, all on a sudden, there was such 
a hideous Alteration, as makes Nature recoil on the very Reflection. Those Seas 
that seem’d before to smile upon us, with the Aspect of a Friend, now in a 
Moment chang’d their flattering Countenance into that of an open Enemy; and 
Frowns, the certain Indexes of Wrath, presented us with apparent Danger, of 
which little on this Side Death could be the Sequel. The angry Waves cast 
themselves up into Mountains, and scourg’d the Ship on every Side from Poop 
to Prow: Such Shocks from the contending Wind and Surges! Such Falls from 
Precipices of Water, to dismal Caverns of the same uncertain Element! Although 
the latter seem’d to receive us in Order to skreen us from the Riot of the former, 
Imagination could offer no other Advantage than that of a Winding-Sheet, 
presented and prepared for our approaching Fate. But why mention I 
Imagination? In me ‘twas wholly dormant. And yet those Sons of stormy 
Weather, the Sailors, had theirs about them in full Stretch; for seeing the Wind 
and Seas so very boisterous, they lash’d the Rudder of the Ship, resolv’d to let 
her drive, and steer herself; since it was past their Skill to steer her. This was our 
Way of sojourning most Part of that tedious Night; driven where the Winds and 


Waves thought fit to drive us, with all our Sails quite lower’d and flat upon the 
Deck. If Ovid, in the little Archipelagian Sea, could whine out his jam jam 
jacturus, &c. in this more dismal Scene, and much more dangerous Sea (the 
Pitch-like Darkness of the Night adding to all our sad Variety of Woes) what 
Words in Verse or Prose could serve to paint our Passions, or our Expectations? 
Alas! our only Expectation was in the Return of Morning; It came at last; yet 
even slowly as it came, when come, we thought it come too soon, a new Scene 
of sudden Death being all the Advantage of its first Appearance. Our Ship was 
driving full Speed, towards the Breakers on the Cabritton Shore, between 
Burdeaux and Bayonne; which filled us with Ideas more terrible than all before, 
since those were past, and these seemingly as certain. Beside, to add to our 
Distress, the Tide was driving in, and consequently must drive us fast to visible 
Destruction. A State so evident, that one of our Sailors, whom great Experience 
had render’d more sensible of our present Danger, was preparing to save one, by 
lashing himself to the main Mast, against the expected Minute of Desolation. He 
was about that melancholy Work, in utter Despair of any better Fortune, when, 
as loud as ever he could bawl, he cry’d out, a Point, a Point of Wind. To me, 
who had had too much of it, it appear’d like the Sound of the last Trump; but to 
the more intelligent Crew, it had a different Sound. With Vigour and Alacrity 
they started from their Prayers, or their Despair, and with all imaginable Speed, 
unlash’d the Rudder, and hoisted all their Sails. Never sure in Nature did one 
Minute produce a greater Scene of Contraries. The more skilful Sailors took 
Courage at this happy Presage of Deliverance. And according to their 
Expectation did it happen; that heavenly Point of Wind deliver’d us from the 
Jaws of those Breakers, ready open to devour us; and carrying us out to the 
much more wellcome wide Sea, furnished every one in the Ship with Thoughts, 
as distant as we thought our Danger. 

We endeavoured to make Port Passage; but our Ship became unruly, and 
would not answer her Helm; for which Reason we were glad to go before the 
Wind, and make for the Harbour of Saint Jean de Luz. This we attain’d without 
any great Difficulty, and to the Satisfaction of all, Sailors as well as Passengers, 
we there cast Anchor, after the most terrible Storm (as all the oldest Sailors 
agreed) and as much Danger as ever People escap’d. 

Here I took notice, that the Sailors buoy’d up their Cables with Hogsheads; 
enquiring into the Reason of which, they told me, that the Rocks at the Bottom 
of the Harbour were by Experience found to be so very sharp, that they would 
otherwise cut their Cables asunder. Our Ship was obliged to be drawn up into the 
Dock to be refitted; during which, I lay in the Town, where nothing of Moment, 
or worth reciting, happen’d. 


I beg Pardon for my Errors; the very Movements of Princes must always be 
considerable, and consequently worth Recital. While the Ship lay in the Dock, I 
was one Evening walking upon the Bridge, with the little Island near it, (which I 
have before spoke of) and had a little Spanish Dog along with me, when at the 
further End I spy’d a Lady, and three or four Gentlemen in Company; I kept on 
my Pace of Leisure, and so did they; but when I came nearer, I found they as 
much out number’d me in the Dog, as they did in the human Kind. And I soon 
experienced to my Sorrow, that their Dogs, by their Fierceness and Ill-humour, 
were Dogs of Quality; having, without Warning, or the least Declaration of War, 
fallen upon my little Dog, according to pristine Custom, without any honourable 
Regard to Size, Interest or Number. However the good Lady, who, by the 
Privilege of her Sex, must be allow’d the most competent Judge of Inequalities, 
out of an Excess of Condescension and Goodness, came running to the Relief of 
oppressed poor Tony; and, in courtly Language, rated her own oppressive Dogs 
for their great Incivility to Strangers. The Dogs, in the Middle of their insulting 
Wrath, obey’d the Lady with a vast deal of profound Submission; which I could 
not much wonder at, when I understood, that it was a Queen Dowager of Spain, 
who had chid them. 

Our Ship being now repaired, and made fit to go out again to Sea, we left the 
Harbour of Saint Jean de Luz, and with a much better Passage, as the last 
Tempest was still dancing in my Imagination, in ten Days’ Sail we reach’d 
Dover. Here I landed on the last Day of March, 1713 having not, till then, seen 
or touch’d English Shoar from the Beginning of May, 1705. 

I took Coach directly for London, where, when I arriv’d, I thought my self 
transported into a Country more foreign, than any I had either fought or 
pilgrimag’d in. Not foreign, do I mean, in respect to others, so much as to it self. 
I left it, seemingly, under a perfect Unanimity: The fatal Distinctions of Whig 
and Tory were then esteemed meerly nominal; and of no more ill Consequence 
or Danger, than a Bee robb’d of its Sting. The national Concern went on with 
Vigour, and the prodigious Success of the Queen’s Arms, left every Soul without 
the least Pretence to a Murmur. But now on my Return, I found them on their old 
Establishment, perfect Contraries, and as unlikely to be brought to meet as direct 
Angles. Some arraigning, some extolling of a Peace; in which Time has shown 
both were wrong, and consequently neither could be right in their Notions of it, 
however an over prejudic’d Way of thinking might draw them into one or the 
other. But Whig and Tory are, in my Mind, the compleatest Paradox in Nature, 
and yet like other Paradoxes, old as I am, I live in Hope to see, before I die, 
those seeming Contraries perfectly reconcil’d, and reduc’d into one happy 
Certainty, the Publick Good. 





Whilst I stay’d at Madrid, I made several Visits to my old Acquaintance 
General Mahoni. I remember that he told me, when the Earl of Peterborow and 
he held a Conference at Morvidro, his Lordship used many Arguments to induce 
him to leave the Spanish Service. Mahoni made several Excuses, especially that 
none of his Religion was suffer’d to serve in the English Army. My Lord 
reply’d, That he would undertake to get him excepted by an Act of Parliament. I 
have often heard him speak with great Respect of his Lordship, and was 
strangely surprized, that after so many glorious Successes he should be sent 
away. 

He was likewise pleased to inform me, that at the Battle of Saragoza, ‘twas his 
Fortune to make some of our Horse to give way, and he pursued them for a 
considerable time; but at his Return, he saw the Spanish Army in great 
Confusion: But it gave him the Opportunity of attacking our Battery of Guns; 
which he performed with great Slaughter, both of Gunners and Matrosses: He at 
the same time inquired, who ‘twas that commanded there in chief. I informed 
him ‘twas Col. Bourguard, one that understood the Oeconomy of the Train 
exceeding well. As for that, he knew nothing of; but that he would vouch, he 
behaved himself with extraordinary Courage, and defended the Battery to the 
utmost extremity, receiving several Wounds, and deserved the Post in which he 
acted. A Gentleman who was a Prisoner at Gualaxara, informed me, that he saw 
King Philip riding through that Town, being only attended with one of his 
Guards. 

Saragoza, or Cesar Augusta, lies upon the River Ebro, being the Capital of 
Arragon; ‘tis a very ancient City, and contains fourteen great Churches, and 
twelve Convents. The Church of the Lady of the Pillar is frequented by 
Pilgrims, almost from all Countries; ‘twas anciently a Roman Colony. 


Tibi laus, tibi honor, tibi sit gloria, O gloriosa Trinitas, quia tu dedisti mihi 
hanc opportunitatem, omnes has res gestas recordandi. Nomen tuum sit 


benedictum, per secula seculorum. Amen. 


FINIS 


THE HISTORY OF THE PYRATES 
eee 


In 1932 John Robert Moore identified Defoe as the author of A General History 
of the Robberies and Murders of the Most Notorious Pyrates, suggesting that the 
supposed author Captain Charles Johnson was a mask for the creator of 
Robinson Crusoe. Although most of the first volume is of minor literary 
importance, the second section which appeared in 1728 as The History of the 
Pyrates commenced with a life “Of Captain Misson and His Crew,” one of 
Defoe’s most remarkable and neglected works of fiction. Defoe uses the 
characters of pirates as a commentary on the injustice and hypocrisy of 
contemporary English society. Among Defoe’s gallery of pirates are Captain 
White, who refused to rob from women and children; Captain Bellamy, the 
proletarian revolutionist; and captain North, whose sense of justice and honesty 
was a rebuke to the corruption of government under Walpole. But the fictional 
Captain Misson, the founder of a communist utopia, is by far the most original of 
these creations. 


We can be somewhat particular in the Life of this Gentleman, because, by very 
great Accident, we have got into our Hands a French Manuscript, in which he 
himself gives a Detail of his Actions. He was born in Provence, of an ancient 
Family; his Father, whose true Name he conceals, was Master of a plentiful 
Fortune; but having a great Number of Children, our Rover had but little Hopes 
of other Fortune than what he could carve out for himself with his Sword. His 
Parents took Care to give him an Education equal to his Birth. After he had 
passed his Humanity and Logick, and was a tolerable Mathematician, at the Age 
of Fifteen he was sent to Angiers, where he was a Year learning His Exercises. 
His Father, at his Return home, would have put him into the Musketeers; but as 
he was of a roving Temper, and much affected with the Accounts he had read in 
Books of Travels, he chose the Sea as a Life which abounds with more Variety, 
and would afford him an Opportunity to gratify his Curiosity, by the Change of 
Countries Having made this Choice, his Father, with Letters of 
Recommendation, and every Thing fitting for him, sent him Voluntier on board 
the Victoire, commanded by Monsieur Fourbin, his Relation. He was received 
on Board with all possible Regard by the Captain, whose Ship was at Marseilles, 
and was order’d to cruise soon after Misson’s Arrival. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to the Inclinations of our Voluntier than this Cruize, which made him 
acquainted with the most noted Ports of the Mediterranean, and gave him a great 
Insight into the practical Part of Navigation. He grew fond of this Life, and was 
resolved to be a compleat Sailor, which made him always one of the first on a 
Yard Arm, either to Hand or Reef, and very inquisitive in the different Methods 
of working a Ship: His Discourse was turn’d on no other Subject, and he would 
often get the Boatswain and Carpenter to teach him in their Cabbins the 
constituent Parts of a Ship’s Hull, and how to rigg her, which he generously paid 
‘em for; and tho’ he spent a great Part of his Time with these two Officers, yet 
he behaved himself with such Prudence that they never attempted at a 
Familiarity, and always paid the Respect due to his Family. The Ship being at 
Naples, he obtained Leave of his Captain to go to Rome, which he had a great 
Desire to visit. Hence we may date his Misfortunes; for, remarking the licentious 
Lives of the Clergy (so different from the Regularity observ’d among the French 
Ecclesiasticks,) the Luxury of the Papal Court, and that nothing but Hulls of 
Religion was to be found in the Metropolis of the Christian Church, he began to 
figure to himself that all Religion was no more than a Curb upon the Minds of 
the Weaker, which the wiser Sort yielded to, in Appearance only. These 
Sentiments, so disadvantageous to Religion and himself, were strongly riveted 
by accidentally becoming acquainted with a lewd Priest, who was, at his Arrival 


(by meer Chance) his Confessor, and after that his Procurer and Companion, for 
he kept him Company to his Death. One Day, having an Opportunity, he told 
Misson, a Religious was a very good Life, where a Man had a subtle enterprising 
Genius, and some Friends; for such a one wou’d, in a short Time, rise to such 
Dignities in the Church, the Hopes of which was the Motive of all the wiser Sort, 
who voluntarily took upon them the sacerdotal Habit. That the ecclesiastical 
State was govern’d with the same Policy as were secular Principalities and 
Kingdoms; that what was beneficial, not what was meritorious and virtuous, 
would be alone regarded. That there were no more Hopes for a Man of Piety and 
Learning in the Patrimony of St. Peter, than in any other Monarchy, nay, rather 
less; for this being known to be real, that Man’s rejected as a Visionary, no way 
fit for Employment; as one whose Scruples might prove prejudicial; for its a 
Maxim, that Religion and Politicks can never set up in one House. As to our 
Statesmen, don’t imagine that the Purple makes ‘em less Courtiers than are those 
of other Nations; they know and pursue the Reggione del Stato (a Term of Art 
which means Self-Interest) with as much Cunning and as little Conscience as 
any Secular; and are as artful where Art is required, and as barefaced and 
impudent when their Power is great enough to support ‘em, in the oppressing the 
People, and aggrandizing their Families. What their Morals are, you may read in 
the Practice of their Lives, and their Sentiments of Religion from this Saying of 
a certain Cardinal, Quantum Lucrum ex ista fabula Christi! which many of ‘em 
may say, tho’ they are not so foolish. For my Part, I am quite tir’d of the Farce, 
and will lay hold on the first Opportunity to throw off this masquerading Habit; 
for, by Reason of my Age, I must act an under Part many Years; and before I can 
rise to share the Spoils of the People, I shall, I fear, be too old to enjoy the 
Sweets of Luxury; and, as I am an Enemy to Restraint, I am apprehensive I shall 
never act up to my Character, and carry thro’ the Hypocrite with Art enough to 
rise to any considerable Post in the Church. My Parents did not consult my 
Genius, or they would have given me a Sword instead of a Pair of Beads. 

Misson advised him to go with him Voluntier, and offer’d him Money to 
cloath him; the Priest leap’d at the Proposal, and a Letter coming to Misson from 
his Captain, that he was going to Leghorn, and left to him either to come to 
Naples, or go by Land; he chose the latter, and the Dominican, whom he 
furnish’d with Money, clothing himself very Cavalierly, threw off his Habit, and 
preceeded him two Days, staying at Pisa for Misson; from whence they went 
together to Leghorn, where they found the Victoire, and Signor Caraccioli, 
recommended by his Friend, was received on Board. Two Days after they 
weigh’d from hence, and after a Week’s Cruize fell in with two Sally Men, the 
one of twenty, the other of twenty four Guns; the Victoire had but thirty 


mounted, though she had Ports for forty. The Engagement was long and bloody, 
for the Sally Man hop’d to carry the Victoire; and, on the contrary, Captain 
Fourbin, so far from having any Thoughts of being taken, he was resolutely bent 
to make Prize of his Enemies, or sink his Ship. One of the Sally Men was 
commanded by a Spanish Renegade, (though he had only the Title of a 
Lieutenant) for the Captain was a young Man who knew little of Marine Affairs. 

This Ship was called the Lyon; and he attempted, more than once, to board the 
Victoire, but by a Shot betwixt Wind and Water, he was obliged to sheer off, and 
running his Guns, &c. on one Side, bring her on the careen to stop his Leak; this 
being done with too much Precipitation, she overset, and every Soul was lost: 
His Comrade seeing this Disaster, threw out all his small sails, and endeavour’d 
to get off, but the Victoire wrong’d her, and oblig’d her to renew the Fight, 
which she did with great Obstinacy, and made Monsieur Fourbin despair of 
carrying her if he did not board; he made Preparations accordingly. Signior 
Caraccioli and Misson were the two first on board when the Command was 
given; but they and their Followers were beat back by the Despair of the Sally 
Men; the former received a Shot in his Thigh, and was carried down to the 
Surgeon. The Victoire laid her on board the second time, and the Sally Men 
defended their Decks with such Resolution, that they were cover’d with their 
own, and the dead Bodies of their Enemies. Misson seeing one of ‘em jump 
down the Main-Hatch with a lighted Match, suspecting his Design, resolutely 
leap’d after him, and reaching him with his Sabre, laid him dead the Moment he 
going to set Fire to the Powder. The Victoire pouring in more Men, the 
Mahometans quitted the Decks, finding Resistance vain, and fled for Shelter to 
the Cook Room, Steerage and Cabbins, and some run between Decks. The 
French gave ‘em Quarters, and put the Prisoners on board the Victoire, the Prize 
yielding nothing worth mention, except Liberty to about fifteen Christian Slaves; 
she was carried into and sold with the Prisoners at [text unreadable]. The Turks 
lost a great many Men, the French not less than 35 in boarding, for they lost very 
few by the great Shot, the Sally Men firing mostly at the Masts and Rigging, 
hoping by disabling to carry her. The limited Time of their Cruize being out, the 
Victoire returned to Marseilles, from whence Misson, taking his Companion, 
went to visit his Parents, to whom the Captain sent a very advantageous 
Character, both of his Courage and Conduct. He was about a Month at home 
when his Captain wrote to him, that his Ship was ordered to Rochelle, from 
whence he was to sail for the West-Indies with some Merchant Men. This was 
very agreeable to Misson and Signior Caraccioli, who immediately set out for 
Marseilles. This Town is well fortified, has four Parish Churches, and the 
Number of Inhabitants is computed to be about 120,0000; the Harbour is 


esteemed the safest in the Mediterranean, and is the common Station for the 
French Gallies. 

Leaving this Place, they steer’d for Rochelle, where the Victoire was dock’d, 
the Merchant Ships not being near ready. Misson, who did not Care to pass so 
long a Time in Idleness, proposed to his Comrade the taking a Cruize on board 
the Triumph, who was going into the English Channel; the Italian readily 
contented to it. 

Between the Isle of Guernsey and the Start Point they met with the 
Mayflower, Captain Balladine Commanded, a Merchant Ship of 18 Guns, richly 
laden, and coming from Jamaica. The Captain of the English made a gallant 
resistance, and fought his Ship so long, that the French could not carry her into 
Harbour, wherefore they took the Money, and what was most valuable, out of 
her; and finding she made more Water than the Pumps could free, quitted, and 
saw her go down in less than four Hours after. Monsieur le Blanc, the French 
Captain, received Captain Balladine very civilly, and would not suffer either him 
or his Men to be stripp’d, saying, None but Cowards ought be treated after that 
Manner; that brave Men ought to treat such, though their Enemies, as Brothers; 
and that to use a gallant Man (who does his Duty) ill, speaks a Revenge which 
cannot proceed but from a Coward Soul. He order’d that the Prisoners should 
leave their Chests; and when some of his Men seem’d to mutter, he bid ‘em 
remember the Grandeur of the Monarch they serv’d; that they were neither 
Pyrates nor Privateers; and, as brave Men, they ought to shew their Enemies an 
Example they would willingly have follow’d, and use their Prisoners as they 
wish’d to be us’d. 

They running up the English Channel as high as Beachy Head, and, in 
returning, fell in with three fifty Gun Ships, which gave Chace to the Triumph; 
but as she was an excellent Sailor, she run ‘em out of Sight in seven Glasses, and 
made the best of her Way for the Lands-End they here cruized eight Days, then 
doubling Cape Cornwall, ran up the Bristol Channel, near as far as Nash Point, 
and intercepted a small Ship from Barbadoes, and stretching away to the 
Northward, gave Chase to a Ship they saw in the Evening, but lost her in the 
Night. The Triumph stood then towards Milford and spying a Sail, endeavour’d 
to cut her off the Land, but found it impossible; for she got into the Haven, 
though they came up with her very fast, and she had surely been taken, had the 
Chase had been any thing longer. 

Captain Balladine, who took the Glass, said it was the Port Royal, a Bristol 
Ship which left Jamaica in Company with him and the Charles. They now 
return’d to their own Coast, and sold their Prize at Brest, where, at his Desire, 
they left Captain Balladine, and Monsieur le Blanc made him a Present of Purse 


with 40 Louis’s for his Support; his Crew were also left here. 

At the Entrance into this Harbour the Triumph struck upon a Rock, but 
receiv’d no Damage: This Entrance, called Genlet, is very dangerous on Account 
of the Number of Rocks which lie on each Side under Water, though the 
Harbour is certainly the best in France. The Mouth of the Harbour is defended 
by a strong Castle; the Town is well fortified, and has a Citadel for its farther 
Defence, which is of considerable Strength. In 1694 the English attempted a 
Descent, but did not find their Market, for they were beat off with the Loss of 
their General, and a great many Men. From hence the Triumph return’d to 
Rochel, and in a Month after our Voluntiers, who went on board the Victoire, 
took their Departure for Martineco and Guadalupe; they met with nothing in 
their Voyage thither worth noting. 

I shall only observe, that Signior Caraccioli, who was as ambitious as he was 
irreligious, had, by this Time, made a perfect Deist of Misson, and thereby 
convinc’d him, that all Religion was no other than human Policy, and shew’d 
him that the Law of Moses was no more than what were necessary, as well for 
the Preservation as the Governing of the People; for Instance, said he, the 
African Negroes never heard of the Institution of Circumcision, which is said to 
be the Sign of the Covenant made between God and this People, and yet they 
circumcise their Children; doubtless for the same Reason the Jews and other 
Nations do, who inhabit the Southern Climes, the Prepuce consolidating the 
perspired Matter, which is of a fatal Consequence. In short, he ran through all 
the Ceremonies of the Jewish, Christian and Mahometan Religion, and 
convinced him these were, as might be observed by the Absurdity of many, far 
from being Indications of Men inspired; and that Moses, in his Account of the 
Creation, was guilty of known Blunders; and the Miracles, both in the New and 
Old Testament, inconsistent with Reason. That God had given us this Blessing, 
to make Use of for our present and future Happiness, and whatever was contrary 
to it, notwithstanding their School Distinctions of contrary and above Reason, 
must be false. This Reason teaches us, that there is a first Cause of all Things, an 
Ens Entium, which we call God, and our Reason will also suggest, that he must 
be eternal, and, as the Author of every Thing perfect, he must be infinitely 
perfect. 

If so, he can be subject to no Passions, and neither loves nor hates; he must be 
ever the fame, and cannot rashly do to Day what he shall repent to Morrow. He 
must be perfectly happy, consequently nothing can add to an eternal State of 
Tranquillity, and though it becomes us to adore him, yet can our Adorations 
neither augment, nor our Sins take from this Happiness. 

But his Arguments on this Head are too long, and too dangerous to translate; 


and as they are work’d up with great Subtlety, they may be pernicious to weak 
Men, who cannot discover their Fallacy; or, who finding ‘em agreeable to their 
Inclinations, and would be glad to shake off the Yoke of the Christian Religion, 
which galls and curbs their Passions, would not give themselves the Trouble to 
examine them to the Bottom, but give into what pleases, glad of finding some 
Excuse to their Consciences. Though as his Opinion of a future State has nothing 
in it which impugns the Christian Religion, I shall set it down in few Words. 

That reasoning Faculty, says he, which we perceive within us, we call the 
Soul, but what that Soul is, is unknown to us. It may die with the Body, or it may 
survive. I am of Opinion its immortal; but to say that this Opinion is the Dictate 
of Reason, or only the Prejudice of Education, would, I own, puzzle me. If it is 
immortal, it must be an Emanation from the Divine Being, and consequently at 
its being separated from the Body, will return to its first Principle, if not 
contaminated. Now, my Reason tells me, if it is estranged from its first Principle, 
which is the Deity, all the Hells of Man’s Invention can never yield Tortures 
adequate to such a Banishment. 

As he had privately held these Discourses among the Crew, he had gained a 
Number of Proselytes, who look’d upon him as a new Prophet risen up to reform 
the Abuses in Religion; and a great Number being Rochellers, and, as yet, 
tainted with Calvinism, his Doctrine was the more readily embrac’d. When he 
had experienced the Effects of his religious Arguments, he fell upon 
Government, and shew’d, that every Man was born free, and had as much Right 
to what would support him, as to the Air he respired. A contrary Way of arguing 
would be accusing the Deity with Cruelty and Injustice, for he brought into the 
World no Man to pass a Life of Penury, and to miserably want a necessary 
Support; that the vast Difference between Man and Man, the one wallowing in 
Luxury, and the other in the most pinching Necessity, was owing only to 
Avarice and Ambition on the one Hand, and a pusillanimous Subjection on the 
other; that at first no other than a Natural was known, a paternal Government, 
every Father was the Head, the Prince and Monarch of his Family, and 
Obedience to such was both just and easy, for a Father had a compassionate 
Tenderness for his Children; but Ambition creeping in by Degrees, the stronger 
Family set upon and enslaved the Weaker; and this additional Strength over-run 
a third, by every Conquest gathering Force to make others, and this was the first 
Foundation of Monarchy. Pride encreasing with Power, Man usurped the 
Prerogative of God, over his Creatures, that of depriving them of Life, which 
was a Privilege no one had over his own; for as he did not come into the World 
by his own Election, he ought to stay the determined Time of his Creator: That 
indeed, Death given in War, was by the Law of Nature allowable, because it is 


for the Preservation of our own Lives; but no Crime ought to be thus punished, 
nor indeed any War undertaken, but in Defence of our natural Right, which is 
such a Share of Earth as is necessary for our Support. 

These Topicks he often declaimed on, and very often advised with Misson 
about the setting up for themselves; he was as ambitious as the other, and as 
resolute. Caraccioli and Misson were by this expert Mariners, and very capable 
of managing a Ship: Caraccioli had founded a great many of the Men on this 
Subject, and found them very inclineable to listen to him. An Accident happen’d 
which gave Caraccioli a fair Opportunity to put his Designs in Execution, and he 
laid Hold of it; they went off Martinico on a Cruize, and met with the 
Winchelsea, an English Man of War of 40 Guns, commanded by Captain Jones; 
they made for each other, and a very smart Engagement followed, the first 
Broadside killed the Captain, second Captain, and the three Lieutenants, on 
Board the Victoire and left only the Master, who would have struck, but Misson 
took up the Sword, order’d Caraccioli to act as Lieutenant, and encouraging the 
Men fought the Ship six Glasses, when by some Accident, the Winchelsea blew 
up, and not a Man was saved but Lieutenant Franklin, whom the French Boats 
took up, and he died in two Days. None ever knew before this Manuscript fell 
into my Hands how the Winchelsea was lost; for her Head being driven ashore at 
Antegoa, and a great Storm having happend a few Days before her Head was 
found, it was concluded, that she founder’d in that Storm. After this 
Engagement, Caraccioli came to Misson and saluted him Captain, and desired to 
know if he would chuse a momentary or a lasting Command, that he must now 
determine, for at his Return to Martinico it would be too late; and he might 
depend upon the Ship he fought and saved being given to another, and they 
would think him well rewarded if made a Lieutenant, which Piece of Justice he 
doubted: That he had his Fortune in his Hands, which he might either keep or let 
go; if he made Choice of the latter, he must never again expect she would court 
him to accept her Favours: That he ought to let before his Eyes his 
Circumstances, as a younger Brother of a good Family, but nothing to support 
his Character; and the many Years he must serve at the Expence of his Blood 
before he could make any Figure in the World; and consider the wide Difference 
between the commanding and being commanded: That he might with the Ship he 
had under Foot, and the brave Fellows under Command, bid Defiance to the 
Power of Europe, enjoy every Thing he wish’d, reign Sovereign of the Southern 
Seas, and lawfully make War on all the World, since it would deprive him of 
that Liberty to which he had a Right by the Laws of Nature: That he might in 
Time, become as great as Alexander was to the Persians; and by encreasing his 
Forces by his Captures, he would every Day strengthen the Justice of his Cause, 


for who has Power is always in the Right. That Harry the Fourth and Harry the 
Seventh, attempted and succeeded in their Enterprizes on the Crown of England, 
yet their Forces did not equal his. Mahomet with a few Camel Drivers, founded 
the Ottoman Empire and Darius, with no more than six or seven Companions 
got Possession on of that of Persia. 

In a Word he said so much that Misson resolved to follow his Advice, and 
calling up all Hands, he told them, “That a great Number of them had resolved 
with him upon a Life of Liberty, and had done him the Honour to create him 
Chief: That he designed to force no Man, and be guilty of that Injustice he 
blamed in others; therefore, if any were averse to the following his Fortune, 
which he promised should be the same to all, he desired they would declare 
themselves, and he would set them ashore, whence they might return with 
Conveniency;’ having made an End, they one and all cryed, Vive le Capitain 
Misson et son Lieutenant le Seavant Caraccioli, God bless Capt. Misson and his 
learned Lieutenant Caraccioli. Misson thanked them for the Honour they 
conferr’d upon him, and promised he would use the Power they gave for the 
publick Good only, and hoped, as they had the Bravery to assert their Liberty, 
they would be as unanimous in the preserving it, and stand by him in what 
should be found expedient for the Good of all; that he was their Friend and 
Companion, and should never exert his Power, or think himself other than their 
Comrade, but when the Necessity of Affairs should oblige him. 

They shouted a second Time, vive le Capitain; he, after this, desired they 
would chuse their subaltern Officers, and give them Power to consult and 
conclude upon what might be for the common Interest, and bind themselves 
down by an Oath to agree to what such Officers and he should determine: This 
they readily gave into. The School-Master they chose for second Lieutenant, 
Jean Besace they nominated for third, and the Boatswain, and a Quarter-Master, 
named Matthieu le Tondu, with the Gunner, they desired might be their 
Representatives in Council. 

The Choice was approved, and that every Thing might pass methodically, and 
with general Approbation, they were called into the great Cabbin, and the 
Question put, what Course they should steer? The Captain proposed the Spanish 
Coast as the most probable to afford them rich Prizes: This was agreed upon by 
all. The Boatswain then asked what Colours they should fight under, and advised 
Black as most terrifying; but Caraccioli objected, that they were no Pyrates, but 
Men who were resolved to assert that Liberty which God and Nature gave them, 
and own no Subjection to any, farther than was for the common Good of all: 
That indeed, Obedience to Governors was necessary, when they knew and acted 
up to the Duty of their Function; were vigilant Guardians of the Peoples Rights 


and Liberties; saw that Justice was equally distributed; were Barriers against the 
Rich and Powerful, when they attempted to oppress the Weaker; when they 
suffered none of the one Hand to grow immensely rich, either by his own or his 
Ancestors Encroachments; nor on the other, any to be wretchedly miserable, 
either by falling into the Hands of Villains, unmerciful Creditors, or other 
Misfortunes. While he had Eyes impartial, and allowed nothing but Merit to 
distinguish between Man and Man; and instead of being a Burthen to the People 
by his luxurious life, he was by his Care for, and Protection of them, a real 
Father, and in every Thing acted with the equal and impartial Justice of a Parent: 
But when a Governor, who is the Minister of the People, thinks himself rais’d to 
this Dignity, that he may spend his Days in Pomp and Luxury, looking upon his 
Subjects as so many Slaves, created for his Use and Pleasure, and therefore 
leaves them and their Affairs to the immeasurable Avarice and Tyranny of some 
one whom he has chosen for his Favourite, when nothing but Oppression, 
Poverty, and all the Miseries of Life flow from such an Administration; that he 
lavishes away the Lives and Fortunes of the People, either to gratify his 
Ambition, or to support the Cause of some neighbouring Prince, that he may in 
Return, strengthen his Hands should his People exert themselves in Defence of 
their native Rights; or should he run into unnecessary Wars, by the rash and 
thoughtless Councils of his Favourite, and not able to make Head against the 
Enemy he has rashly or wantonly brought upon his Hands, and buy a Peace 
(which is the present Case of France, as every one knows, by supporting King 
James, and afterwards proclaiming his Son) and drain the Subject; should the 
Peoples Trade be wilfully neglected, for private Interests, and while their Ships 
of War lie idle in their Harbours, suffer their Vessels to be taken; and the Enemy 
not only intercepts all Commerce, but insults their Coasts: It speaks a generous 
and great Soul to shake off the Yoak; and if we cannot redress our Wrongs, 
withdraw from sharing the Miseries which meaner Spirits submit to, and scorn to 
yield to the Tyranny. Such Men are we, and, if the World, as Experience may 
convince us it will, makes War upon us, the Law of Nature empowers us not 
only to be on the defensive, but also on the offensive Part. As we then do not 
proceed upon the same Ground with Pyrates, who are Men of dissolute Lives 
and no Principles, let us scorn to take their Colours: Ours is a brave, a just, an 
innocent, and a noble Cause; the Cause of Liberty. I therefore advise a white 
Ensign, with Liberty painted in the Fly, and if you like the Motto, a Deo a 
Libertate, for God and Liberty, as an Emblem of our Uprightness and 
Resolution. 

The Cabbin Door was left open, and the Bulk Head which was of Canvas 
rowled up, the Steerage being full of Men, who lent an attentive Ear, they cried, 


Liberty, Liberty; we are free Men: Vive the brave Captain Misson and the noble 
Lieutenant Caraccioli. This short Council breaking up, every Thing belonging to 
the deceased Captain, and the other Officers, and Men lost in the Engagement, 
was brought upon Deck and over-hawled; the Money ordered to be put into a 
Chest, and the Carpenter to clap on a Padlock for, and give a Key to, every one 
of the Council: Misson telling them, all should be in common, and the particular 
Avarice of no one should defraud the Publick. 

When the Plate Monsieur Fourbin had, was going to the Chest, the Men 
unanimously cried out avast, keep that out for the Captain’s Use, as a Present 
from his Officers and Fore-mast Men. Misson thanked them, the Plate was 
returned to the great Cabbin, and the Chest secured according to Orders: Misson 
then ordered his Lieutenants and other Officers to examine who among the Men, 
were in most Want of Cloaths, and to distribute those of the dead Men 
impartially, which was done with a general Content and Applause of the whole 
Crew: All but the wounded being upon Deck. Misson from the Baracade, spoke 
to the following Purpose, ‘That since they had unanimously resolved to seize 
upon and defend their Liberty, which ambitious Men had usurped, and that this 
could not be esteemed by impartial Judges other than a just and brave 
Resolution, he was under an Obligation to recommend to them a brotherly Love 
to each other; the Banishment of all private Piques and Grudges, and a swift 
Agreement and Harmony among themselves: That in throwing off the Yoak of 
Tyranny of which the Action spoke an Abhorrence, he hoped none would follow 
the Example of Tyrants, and turn his Back upon Justice; for when Equity was 
trodden under Foot, Misery, Confusion, and mutual Distrust naturally 
followed.’—He also advised them to remember there was a Supream; the 
Adoration of which, Reason and Gratitude prompted us, and our own Interests 
would engage us (as it is best to be of the surest Side, and after-Life was allowed 
possible) to conciliate. —That he was satisfied Men who were born and bred in 
Slavery, by which their Spirits were broke, and were incapable of so generous a 
Way of thinking, who, ignorant of their Birth-Right, and the Sweets of Liberty, 
dance to the Musick of their Chains, which was, indeed, the greater Part of the 
Inhabitants of the Globe, would brand this generous Crew with the insidious 
Name of Pyrates, and think it meritorious, to be instrumental in their 
Destruction.—Self-Preservation therefore, and not a cruel Disposition, obliged 
him to declare War against all such as should refuse him the Entry of their Ports, 
and against all, who should not immediately surrender and give up what their 
Necessities required; but in a more particular Manner against all European Ships 
and Vessels, as concluded implacable Enemies. And I do now, said he, declare 
such War, and, at the same time, recommend to you my Comrades a humane and 


generous Behaviour towards your Prisoners; which will appear by so much 
more the Effects of a noble Soul, as we are satisfied we should not meet the same 
Treatment should our ill Fortune, or more properly our Disunion, or want of 
Courage, give us up to their Mercy. 

After this, he required a Muster should be made, and there were able Hands 
two Hundred, and thirty five sick and wounded; as they were muster’d they were 
sworn. After Affairs were thus settled, they shaped their Course the Spanish 
West-Indies, but resolved, in the Way, to take a Week or ten Days Cruize in the 
Windward Passage from Jamaica, because most Merchant Men, which were 
good Sailors and did not slay for Convoy, took this as the shorter Cut for 
England. 

Off St. Christophers they took an English Sloop becalmed, with their Boats; 
they took out of her a couple of Puncheons of Rum, and half a dozen Hogsheads 
of Sugar (she was a New England Sloop, bound for Boston) and without offering 
the least Violence to the Men, or stripping them, they let her go. The Master of 
the Sloop was Thomas Butler, who owned, he never met with so candid an 
Enemy as the French Man of War, which took him the Day he left St. 
Christophers; they met with no other Booty in their Way, till they came upon 
their Station, when after three Days, they saw a Sloop which had the Impudence 
to give them Chace; Captain Misson asked what could be the Meaning that the 
Sloop stood for them? One of the Men, who was acquainted with the West- 
Indies, told him, it was a Jamaica Privateer, and he should not wonder, if he 
clapp’d him aboard. I am, said he, no Stranger to their Way of working, and this 
despicable Fellow, as those who don’t know a Jamaica Privateer may think him, 
it is ten to one will give you some Trouble. It now grows towards Evening, and 
you’ll find as soon as he has discovered your Force, he’Il keep out of the Reach 
of your Guns till the 12 a-Clock Watch is changed at Night, and he’ll then 
attempt to clap you aboard, with Hopes to carry you in the Hurry: Wherefore 
Captain, if you will give me Leave to advise you, let every Man have his small 
Arms; and at twelve, let the Bell ring as usual; and rather more Noise than 
ordinary be made, as if the one Watch was turning in, and the other out, in a 
Confusion and Hurry, and I’ll engage he will venture to enter his Men. The 
Fellow’s Advice was approved and resolved upon, and the Sloop work’d, as he 
said she would, for upon coming near enough to make distinctly the Force of the 
Victoire, on her throwing out French Colours, she, the Sloop, clapp’d upon a 
Wind, the Victoire gave Chace, but without Hopes of gaining upon her; she went 
so well to Windward, that she cou’d spare the Ship some Points in her Sheet, and 
yet wrong her: At Dusk of the Even, the French had lost Sight of her, but about 
Eleven at Night, they saw her hankering up their Windward Bow, which 


confirmed the Sailors Opinion, that she would attempt to board them, as she did 
at the pretended Change of the Watch; there being little or no Wind, she lashed 
to the Bow-Sprit of the Victoire and enter’d her Men, who were very quietly 
taken, as they enter’d and tumbled down the Forehatch, where they were 
received by others, and bound without Noise, not one of the Privateers killed, 
few hurt, and only one Frenchman wounded. The Victoire the better Part of the 
Sloop’s Men secured, they boarded in their Turn, when the Privateer’s 
suspecting some Stratagem, were endeavouring to cut their Lashing and get off: 

Thus the Englishman caught a Tartar. The Prisoners being all secured, the 
Captain charged his Men not to discover, thro’ a Desire of augmenting their 
Number, the Account they were upon. 

The next Moming Monsieur Misson called for the Captain of the Privateer, he 
told him, he could not but allow him a brave Fellow, to venture upon a Ship of 
his Countenance, and for that Reason he should meet Treatment which Men of 
his Profession seldom afforded the Prisoners they made. He asked him how long 
he had been out, what was his Name, and what he had on Board? He answered 
he was but just come out, that he was the first Sail he had met with, and should 
have thought himself altogether as lucky not to have spoke with him’ that his 
Name was Harry Ramsey, and what he had on Board were Rags, Powder, Ball, 
and some few half Anchors of Rum. Ramsey was ordered into the Gun-Room, 
and a Council being held in the publick Manner aforesaid, the Bulk Head of the 
great Cabbin rowled up. On their Conclusion, the Captain of the Privateer was 
called in again, when Captain Misson told him, he would return him his Sloop, 
and restore him and his Men to their Liberty, without stripping or plundering of 
any Thing, but what Prudence obliged him to, their Ammunition and Small- 
Arms, if he would give him his Word and Honour, and his Men to take an Oath, 
not to go out on the Privateer Account in six Months after they left him: That he 
did not design to continue that Station above a Week longer, at the Expiration of 
which Time he would let them go. 

Ramsey, who had a new Sloop, did not expect this Favour, which he thanked 
him for, and promised punctually to comply with the Injunction, which his Men 
as readily swore to, tho’ they had no Design to keep the Oath. The Time being 
expired, he and his Men were put on Board their own Sloop. At going over the 
Ship’s Side Ramsey begg’d Monsieur Misson would allow him Powder for a 
salute, by way of Thanks; but he answered him, the Ceremony was needless, and 
he expected no other Return than that of keeping his Word, which indeed 
Ramsey did. Some of his Men had found it more to their Advantage to have been 
as religious. 

At parting Ramsey gave the Ship three Chears, and Misson had the 


Complaisance to return one, which Ramsey answering with three more, 
made the best of his Way for Jamaica, and at the East End of the 
Island met with the Diana, who, upon Advice, turn’d back. 

The Victoire steer’d for Carthagene, off which Port they cruised some Days, 
but meeting with nothing in the Seas, they made for Porto Bello; in their Way 
they met with two Dutch Traders, who had Letters of Mart, and were just come 
upon the Coast, the one had 20, the other 24 Guns; Misson engaged them, and 
they defended themselves with a great Deal of Resolution and Gallantry; and as 
they were mann’d a Peak, he darst not venture to board either of them, for fear of 
being at the same Time boarded by the other. His Weight of Mettal gave him a 
great Advantage over the Dutch, though they were two to one; besides, their 
Business, as they had Cargoes, was to get off, if possible, wherefore they made a 
running Fight, though they took Care to stick close to one another. 

They maintained the Fight for above six Hours, when Misson, enraged at this 
Obstinacy, and fearing, if by Accident they should bring a Mast, or Top-Mast, 
by the board, they would get from him. He was resolved to sink the larger Ship 
of the two, and accordingly ordered his Men to bring all their Guns to bear a 
Midship, then running close along Side of him, to raise their Mettal; his Orders 
being punctually obey’d, he pour’d in a Broad Side, which open’d such a Gap in 
the Dutch Ship, that she went directly to the Bottom, and every Man perish’d. 

He then mann’d his Bowsprit, brought his Sprit-sail Yard fore and aft, and 
resolved to board the other, which the Dutch perceiving, and terrified with the 
unhappy Fate of their Comrade, thought a farther Resistance vain, and 
immediately struck. Misson gave them good Quarters, though he was enraged at 
the Loss of 13 Men killed outright, beside 9 wounded, of which 6 died. They 
found on board a great Quantity of Gold and Silver Lace, brocade Silks, Silk 
Stockings, Bails of Broad-Cloath, bazes of all Colours, and Osnabrughs. 

A Consultation being held, it was resolved Captain Misson should take the 
Name of Fourbin, and returning to Carthagene, dispose of his Prize, and set his 
Prisoners ashoar. Accordingly they ply’d to the Eastward, and came to an 
Anchor between Boca Chieca Fort, and the Town, for they did not think it 
expedient to enter the Harbour. The Barge was manned, and Caraccioli, with the 
Name of D’Aubigny, the first lieutenant, who was killed in the Engagement with 
the Winchelsea, and his Commission in his Pocket, went ashore with a Letter to 
the Governor, sign’d Fourbin, whose Character, for fear of the worst, was 
exactly counterfeited. The Purport of his Letter was, that having discretionary 
Orders to cruize for three Months, and hearing the English infested his Coast, he 
was come in search of ‘em, and had met two Dutch Men, one of which he had 
sunk, the other he made Prize of. That his limited Time being near expired, he 


should be obliged to his Excellency, if he would send on board him such 
Merchants as were willing to take the Ship and Cargoe off his Hands, of which 
he had lent the Dutch Invoice. Don Joseph de la Zerda, the then Governor, 
received the Lieutenant (who sent back the Barge at landing) very civilly, and 
agreed to take the Prisoners ashoar, and do every Thing was required of him; and 
ordering fresh Provisions and Sallading to be got ready as a Present for the 
Captain, he sent for some Merchants who were very ready to go on board, and 
agree for the Ship and Goods; which they did, for two and fifty thousand Pieces 
of Eight. The next Day the Prisoners were set ashoar; a rich Piece of Brocade 
which was reserv’d, sent to the Governor for a Present, a Quantity of fresh 
Provision bought and brought on board, the Money paid by the Merchants, the 
Ship and Goods deliver’d, and the Victoire, at the Dawn of the following Day, 
got under Sail. It may be wonder’d how such Dispatch could be made, but the 
Reader must take Notice, these Goods were sold by the Dutch Invoice, which the 
Merchant of the Prize affirmed was genuine. I shall observe, by the by, that the 
Victoire was the French Man of War which Admiral Wager sent the Kingston in 
search of, and being afterwards falsly inform’d, that she was join’d by another of 
seventy Guns; and that they cruiz’d together between the Capes, order’d the 
Severn up to Windward, to assist the Kingston, which had like to have prov’d 
very fatal; for these two English Men of War, commanded by Captain Trevor 
and Captain Padnor, meeting in the Night, had prepared to engage, each taking 
the other for the Enemy. The Kingston’s Men not having a good Look-out, 
which must be attributed to the Negligence of the Officer of the Watch, did not 
see the Severn till she was just upon them; but, by good Luck, to Leeward, and 
plying up, with all the Sail she could crowd, and a clear Ship. This put the 
Kingston in such Confusion, that when the Severn hal’d, no answer was retun’d, 
for none heard her. She was got under the Kingston’s Stern, and Captain Padnor 
ordered to hale for the third and last Time, and if no answer was return’d, to give 
her a Broadside. The Noise onboard the Kingston was now a little ceas’d, and 
Captain Trevor, who was on the poop with a speaking Trumpet to hale the 
Severn, by good Luck heard her hale him, answering the Kingston, and asking 
the Name of the other ship, prevented the Damage. 

They cruised together some time, and meeting nothing which answer’d their 
Information, return’d to Jamaica, as I shall to my Subject, begging Pardon for 
this, as I thought, necessary Digression. 

Don Juan de la Zevda told the Captain in a Letter, that the St. Joseph, a 
Gallion of seventy Guns, was then lying at Port a Bello, and should be glad he 
could keep her Company till she was off the Coast. That she would sail in eight 
or ten Days for the Havana; and that, if his Time would permit him, he would 


send an Advice-Boat. That she had on board the Value of 800,000 Pieces of 
Eight in Silver and Bar Gold. Misson return’d Answer, that he believ’d he 
should be excus’d if he stretched his Orders, for a few Days; and that he would 
cruize off the Isle of Pearls, and Cape Gratias a Dios, and give for Signal to the 
Gallion, his spreading a white Ensign in his Fore-Top-Mast Shrouds, the cluing 
up his Fore-sail, and the firing one Gun to Windward, and two to Leeward, 
which he should answer by letting run and hoisting his Fore-Top-Sail three 
times, and the firing as many Guns to Leeward. Don Joseph, extreamly pleased 
with this Complaisance, sent a Boat express to advise the St. Joseph, but she was 
already sailed two Days, contrary to the Governor of Carthagene’s Expectation, 
and, this Advice Captain Misson had from the Boat, which returning with an 
Answer, saw the Victoire in the Offin, and spoke to her. It was then resolved to 
follow the St. Joseph, and accordingly they steer’d for the Havanna, but by what 
Accident they did not overtake her is unknown. 

I forgot to tell my Reader, on Board the Dutch Ship were fourteen French 
Hugonots, whom Misson thought fit to detain, when they were at Sea. Misson 
called ‘em up, and proposed to ‘em their taking on; telling them at the same 
Time, he left it to their Choice, for he would have no forc’d Men; and that if they 
all, or any of them, disapproved the Proposal, he would either give ‘em the first 
Vessel he met that was fit for ‘em, or set ‘em ashoar on some inhabited Coast; 
and therefore bid ‘em take two Days for Consideration before they returned an 
Answer; and, to encourage ‘em, he called all Hands up, and declar’d, that if any 
Man repented him of the Course of Life he had chosen, his just Dividend should 
be counted to him, and he would set him on Shoar, either near the Havanna, or 
some other convenient Place; but not one accepted the Offer, and the fourteen 
Prisoners unanimously resolved to join in with ‘em; to which Resolution, no 
doubt, the Hopes of a good Booty from the St. Joseph, and this Offer of Liberty 
greatly contributed. 

At the Entrance of the Gulph they spied and came with a large Merchant Ship 
bound for London from Jamaica; she had 20 Guns, but no more than 32 Hands, 
that its not to be wonder’d at she made no Resistance, besides, she was deep 
laden with Sugars. Monsieur Misson took out of her what Ammunition she had, 
about four thousand Pieces of Eight, some Puncheons of Rum, and ten 
Hogsheads of Sugar; and, without doing her any further Damage, let her proceed 
her Voyage. What he valued most in this Prize was the Men he got, for she was 
carrying to Europe twelve French Prisoners, two of which were necessary 
Hands, being a Carpenter and his Mate. They were of Bourdeaux, from whence 
they came with the Pomechatraine, which was taken by the Maremaid off Petit 
Guavers, after an obstinate Resistance, in which they lost forty Men; but they 


were of Opinion the Maremaid could not have taken ‘em, having but four Guns 
less than she had, which was made amends for, by their having about thirty 
Hands. On the contrary, had not the Guernsey come up, they thought of boarding 
and carrying the Maremaid. These Men very willingly came into Captain 
Misson’s Measures. 

These Men, who had been stripp’d to the Skin, begg’d Leave to make 
Reprisals, but the Captain would not suffer them, though he told the Master of 
the Prize, as he protected him and his Men, he thought it reasonable these 
French should be cloathed: Upon this the Master contributed of his own, and 
every Man bringing up his Chest, thought themselves very well off in sharing 
with them one half. 

Though Misson’s Ship pass’d for a French Man of War, yet his Generosity in 
letting the Prize go, gave the English Grounds to suspect the Truth, neither the 
Ship nor Cargoe being of Use to such as were upon the grand Account. 

When they had lost all Hopes of the St. Joseph, they coasted along the North- 
Side of Cuba, and the Victoire growing now foul, they ran into a Landlock’d 
Bay on the East North-East Point, where they hove her down by Boats and Guns, 
though they could not pretend to heave her Keel out; however, they scraped and 
tallowed as far as they could go; they, for this Reason, many of them repented 
they had let the last Prize go, by which they might have careened. 

When they had righted the Ship, and put every Thing on Board, they consulted 
upon the Course they should steer. Upon this the Council divided. The Captain 
and Caraccioli were for stretching over to the African, and the others for the 
New-England Coast, alledging, that the Ship had a foul Bottom, and was not fit 
for the Voyage; and that if they met with contrary Winds, and bad Weather, their 
Stock of Provision might fall short; and that as they were not far from the 
English Settlement of Carolina, they might either on that or the Coast of 
Virginia, Maryland, Pensylvania, New-York, or New-England, intercept ships 
which traded to the Islands with Provisions, and by that Means provide 
themselves with Bread, Flower, and other Necessaries. An Account of the 
Provisions were taken, and finding they had Provisions for four Months. Captain 
Misson called all Hands upon Deck, and told them, as the Council differed in the 
Course they should steer, he thought it reasonable to have it put to the Vote of 
the whole Company. That for his Part, he was for going to the Coast of Guiney, 
where they might reasonably expect to meet with valuable Prizes; but should 
they fail in their Expectation one Way, they would be sure of having it answered 
another; for they could then throw themselves in that of the East-India Ships, 
and he need not tell them, that the outward bound dreined Europe of what 
Money they drew from America. He then gave the Sentiments of those who were 


against him, and their Reasons, and begg’d that every one would give his 
Opinion and Vote according as he thought most conducive to the Good of all. 
That he should be far from taking it ill if they should reject what he had 
proposed, since he had no private Views to serve. The Majority of Votes fell on 
the Captain’s Side, and they accordingly shaped their Course for the Coast of 
Guiney, in which Voyage nothing remarkable happened. On their Arrival on the 
Gold-Coast, they fell in with the Nieuwstadt of Amsterdam, a Ship of 18 Guns, 
commanded by Capt. Blacs, who made a running Fight of five Glasses: This 
Ship they kept with them, putting on Board 40 Hands, and bringing all the 
Prisoners on Board the Victoire, they were Forty three in Number, they left 
Amsterdam with Fifty six, seven were killed in the Engagement, and they had 
lost six by Sickness and Accidents, one falling overboard, and one being taken 
by a Shark going overboard in a Calm. 

The Nieuwstadt had some Gold-Dust on Board, to the Value of about 2000 1. 
Sterling, and a few Slaves to the Number of Seventeen, for she had but begun to 
Trade; the Slaves were a strengthening of their Hands, for the Captain order’d 
them to be cloathed out of Dutch Mariners Chests, and told his Men, “That the 
Trading for those of our own Species, cou’d never be agreeable to the Eyes of 
divine Justice: That no Man had Power or the Liberty of another; and while 
those who profess’d a more enlightened Knowledge of the Deity, sold Men like 
Beasts; they prov’d that their Religion was no more than Grimace, and that they 
differ’d from the Barbarians in Name only, since their Practice was in nothing 
more humane: For his Part, and he hop’d, he spoke the Sentiments of all his 
brave Companions, he had not exempted his Neck from the galling Yoak of 
Slavery, and asserted his own Liberty, to enslave others. That however, these 
Men were distinguish’d from the Europeans by their Colour, Customs, or 
religious Rites, they were the Work of the same omnipotent Being, and endued 
with equal Reason: Wherefore, he desired they might be treated like Freemen 
(for he wou’d banish even the Name of Slavery from among them)’ and divided 
into Messes among them, to the End they might the sooner learn their Language, 
be sensible of the Obligation they had to them, and more capable and zealous to 
defend that Liberty they owed to their Justice and Humanity. 

This Speech of Misson’s was received with general Applause, and the Ship 
rang with vive le Capitain Misson. Long live Capt. Misson.—The Negroes were 
divided among the French, one to a Mess, who, by their Gesticulations, shew’d 
they were gratefully sensible of their being delivered from their Chains. Their 
Ship growing very foul, and going heavily through the Water, they run into the 
River of Lagoa, where they hove her down, taking out such Planks as had 
suffer’d most by the Worms, and substituting new in their Room. 


After this they careened the Prize, and so put out to Sea, steering to the 
Southward, and keeping along the Coast, but met with Nothing. All this while, 
the greatest Decorum and Regularity was observed on Board the Victoire; but 
the Dutch Prisoners Example began to lead ‘em into Swearing and Drunkenness, 
which the Captain remarking, thought it was best to nip these Vices in the Bud; 
and calling both the French and Dutch upon Deck, he address’d himself to the 
former, desiring their Captain, who spoke French excellently well, to interpret 
what he said to those who did not understand him. He told them, ‘before he had 
the Misfortune of having them on Board, his Ears were never grated with 
hearing the Name of the great Creator prophaned, tho’ he, to his Sorrow, had 
often since heard his own Men guilty of that Sin, which administer’d neither 
Profit nor Pleasure, and might draw upon them a severe Punishment: That if they 
had a just Idea of that great Being, they wou’d never mention him, but they 
wou’d immediately reflect on his Purity and their own Vileness. That we so 
easily took Impression from our Company, that the Spanish Proverb says, let a 
Hermit and a Thief live together, the Thief wou’d become Hermit, or the Hermit 
Thief: That he saw this verified in his Ship, for he cou’d attribute the Oaths and 
Curses he had heard among his brave Companions, to nothing but the odious 
Example of the Dutch: That this was not the only Vice they had introduced, for 
before they were on Board, his Men were Men, but he found by their beastly 
Pattern they were degenerated into Brutes, by drowning that only Faculty, which 
distinguishes between Man and Beast, Reason. That as he had the Honour to 
command them, he could not see them run into these odious Vices without, a 
sincere Concern, as he had a paternal Affection for them; and he should reproach 
himself as neglectful of the common Good, if he did not admonish them; and as 
by the Post which they had honour’d him, he was obliged to have a watchful Eye 
over their general Interest; he was obliged to tell them his Sentiments were, that 
the Dutch allured them to a dissolute Way of Life, that they might take some 
Advantage over them: Wherefore, as his brave Companions, he was assured, 
wou’d be guided by Reason, he gave the Dutch Notice, that the first whom he 
catch’d either with an Oath in his Mouth or Liquor in his Head, should be 
brought to the Geers, whipped and pickled, for an Example to the rest of his 
Nation: As to his Friends, his Companions, his Children, those gallant, those 
generous, noble, and heroick Souls he had the Honour to command, he entreated 
them to allow a small Time for Reflection, and to consider how little Pleasure 
sure, and how much Danger, might flow from imitating the Vices of their 
Enemies; and that they would among themselves, make a Law for the 
Suppression of what would otherwise estrange them from the Source of Life, 
and consequently leave them destitute of his Protection.’ 


It is not to be imagined what Efficacy this Speech had on both Nations: The 
Dutch grew continent in Fear of Punishment, and the French in Fear of being 
reproach’d by their good Captain, for they never mentioned him without this 
Epithet. Upon the Coast of Angola, they met with a second Dutch Ship, the 
Cargo of which consisted of Silk and Woolen Stuffs, Cloath, Lace, Wine, 
Brandy, Oyl, Spice, and hard Ware; the Prize gave Chase and engaged her, but 
upon the coming up of the Victoire she struck. This Ship opportunely came in 
their Way, and gave full Employ to the Taylors, who were on Board, for the 
whole Crew began to be out at Elbows: They plundered her of what was of Use 
to their own Ship, and then sunk her. 

The Captain having about ninety Prisoners on Board, proposed the giving 
them the Prize, with what was necessary for their Voyage, and sending them 
away; which being agreed to, they shifted her Ammunition on Board the 
Victoire, and giving them Provision to carry them to the Settlements the Dutch 
have on the Coast, Misson called them up, told them what was his Design, and 
ask’d if any of them was willing to share his Fortune: Eleven Dutch came into 
him, two of which were Sail-makers, one an Armourer, and one a Carpenter, 
necessary Hands; the rest he let go, not a little surprised at the Regularity, 
Tranquillity, and Humanity, which they found among these new fashioned 
Pyrates. 

They had now run the Length of Soldinia Bay about ten Leagues to the 
Northward of Table Bay. As here is good Water, safe Riding, plenty of Fish and 
fresh Provision, to be got of the Natives for the Merchandize they had on Board, 
it was resolved to stay here some little Time for Refreshments. When they had 
the Bay open, they spied a tall Ship, which instantly got under sail, and hove out 
English Colours. The Victoire made a clear Ship, and hove out her French 
Ensign, and a smart Engagement began. The English was a new Ship built for 40 
Guns, though she had but 32 mounted, and 90 Hands. Misson gave Orders for 
boarding, and his Number of fresh Men he constantly poured in, after an 
obstinate Dispute obliged the English to fly the Decks, and leave the French 
Masters of their Ship, who promised, and gave them, good Quarters, and stripp’d 
not a Man. 

They found on Board the Prize some Bales of English Broad-Cloath, and 
about 60000 |. in English Crown Pieces, and Spanish Pieces of Eight. The 
English Captain was killed in the Engagement, and 14 of his Men: The French 
lost 12, which was no small Mortification, but did not, however provoke them to 
use their Prisoners harshly. Captain Misson was sorry for the Death of the 
Commander, whom he buried on the Shoar, and one of his Men being a Stone- 
Cutter, he raised a Stone over his Grave with these Words, Icy gist un brave 


Anglois, Here lies a gallant English Man; when he was buried he made a tripple 
Discharge of 50 small Arms, and fired Minute Guns. 

The English, knowing whose Hands they were fallen into, charm’d with 
Misson’s Humanity, 30 of them, in 3 Days Space, desired to take on with him. 
He accepted ‘em, but at the same Time gave ‘em to understand, that in taking on 
with him they were not to expect they should be indulged in a dissolute and 
immoral Life. He now divided his Company between the two Ships, and made 
Caraccioli Captain of the Prize, giving him Officers chosen by the publick 
Suffrage. The 17 Negroes began to understand a little French, and to be useful 
Hands, and in less than a Month all the English Prisoners came over to him, 
except their Officers. 

He had two Ships well mann’d with resolute Fellows; they now doubled the 
Cape, and made the South End of Madagascar, and one of the English Men 
telling Captain Misson, that the European Ships bound for Surat commonly 
touch’d at the Island of Johanna, he sent for Captain Caracciola on Board, and it 
was agreed to cruise off that Island. They accordingly sailed on the West-Side of 
Madagascar and off the Bay de Diego. About half Seas over between that Bay 
and the Island of Johanna, they came up with an English East-India Man, which 
made Signals of Distress as soon as she spy’d Misson and his Prize; they found 
her sinking by an unexpected Leak, and took all her Men on Board, though they 
could get little out of her before she went down. The English, who were thus 
miraculously saved from perishing, desired to be set on Shoar at Johanna, where 
they hop’d to meet with either a Dutch or English Ship in a little Time, and the 
mean while they were sure of Relief. 

They arrived at Johanna, and were kindly received by the Queen-Regent and 
her Brother, on account of the English on the one Hand, and of their Strength on 
the other, which the Queen’s Brother, who had the Administration of Affairs, 
was not able to make Head against, and hoped they might assist him against the 
King of Mohila, who threaten’d him with a Visit. 

This is an Island which is contiguous, in a manner, to Johanna, and lies about 
N. W. and by N. from it. Caraccioli told Misson he might make his Advantage 
in widening the Breach between these two little Monarchies, and, by offering his 
Assistance to that of Johanna, in a manner rule both, For these would count him 
as their Protector, and those come to any Terms to buy his Friendship, by which 
Means he would hold the Ballance of Power between them. He followed this 
Advice, and offered his Friendship and Assistance to the Queen, who very 
readily embraced it. 

I must advise the Reader, that many of this Island speak English, and that the 
English Men who were of Misson’s Crew, and his Interpreters, told them, their 


Captain, though not an Englishman, was their Friend and Ally, and a Friend and 
Brother to the Johanna Men, for they esteem the English beyond all other 
Nations. 

They were supplied by the Queen with all Necessaries of Life, and 
Misson married her Sister, as Caraccioli did the Daughter of her 
Brother, whose Armory, which consisted before of no more than two rusty 
Fire-Locks, and three Pistols, he furnish’d with thirty Fuzils, as many 
Pair of Pistols, and gave him two Barrels of Powder, and four of Ball. 

Several of his Men took Wives, and some requited their Share of the Prizes, 
which was justly given them, they designing to settle in this Island, but the 
Number of these did not exceed ten, which Loss was repaired by thirty of the 
Crew (they had saved from perishing) coming in to him. 

While they past their Time in all manner of Diversions the Place would afford 
them, as hunting, feasting, and visiting the Island, the King of Mohila made a 
Descent, and alarm’d the whole Country. Misson advised the Queen’s Brother 
not to give him any Impediment, but let him get into the Heart of the Island, and 
he would take Care to intercept their Return; but the Prince answered, should he 
follow his Advice the Enemy would do him and the Subjects an irreparable 
Damage, in destroying the Cocoa Walks, and for that Reason he must endeavour 
to stop his Progress. Upon this Answer he asked the English who were not under 
his Command, if they were willing to join him in repelling the Enemies of their 
common Host, and one and all consenting, he gave them Arms, and mixed them 
with his own Men, and about the same Number of Johannians, under the 
Command of Caraccioli and the Queen’s Brother, and arming out all his Boats, 
he went himself to the Westward of the Island, where they made their Descent. 
The Party which went by Land, fell in with, and beat the Mohilians with great 
Ease, who were in the greatest Consternation, to find their Retreat cut off by 
Misson’s Boats. The Johannians, whom they had often molested, were so 
enraged, that they gave Quarter to none, and out of 300 who made the Descent, 
if Misson and Caraccioli had not interposed, not a Soul had escaped; 113 were 
taken Prisoners by his Men, and carried on Board his Ships. These he sent fate to 
Mohila, with a Message to the King, to desire he would make Peace with his 
Friend and Ally the King of Johanna; but that Prince, little affected with the 
Service done him in the Preservation of his Subjects, sent him Word he took 
Laws from none, and knew when to make War and Peace without his Advice, 
which he neither asked nor wanted. Misson, irritated by this rude Answer, 
resolved to transfer the War into his own Country, and accordingly set sail for 
Mohila, with about 100 Johanna Men. The Shoar, on Sight of the Ships, was 
filled with Men to hinder a Descent if intended, but the great Guns soon 


dispersed this Rabble, and under their Cover he landed the Johannians, and an 
equal Number of French and English. They were met by about 700 Mohilians, 
who pretended to stop their Passage, but their Darts and Arrows were of little 
avail against Misson’s Fuzils; the first Discharge made a great Slaughter, and 
about 20 Shells which were thrown among them, put them to a confus’d Flight. 
The Party of Europeans and Johannians then marched to their Metropolis, 
without Resistance, which they reduced to Ashes, and the Johannians cut down 
all the Cocoa Walks that they could for the Time, for towards Evening they 
returned to their Ships, and stood off to Sea. 

At their Return to Johanna the Queen made a Festival, and magnified the 
Bravery and Service of her Guests, Friends, and Allies. This Feast lasted four 
Days, at the Expiration of which Time the Queen’s Brother proposed to Captain 
Misson the making another Descent, in which he would go in Person, and did not 
doubt subjecting the Mohilians; but this was not the Design of Misson, who had 
Thoughts of fixing a Retreat on the North West Side of Madagascar, and look’d 
upon the Feuds between these two Islands advantageous to his Views, and 
therefore no way his Interest to suffer the one to overcome the other; for while 
the Variance was kept up, and their Forces pretty much upon a Level, it was 
evident their Interest would make both Sides caress him; he therefore answer’d, 
that they ought to deliberate on the Consequences, for they might be deceived in 
their Hopes, and find the Conquest less easy than they imagined. That the King 
of Mohilia would be more upon his Guard, and not only intrench himself, but 
gall them with frequent Ambuscades, by which they must inevitably lose a 
Number of Men; and, if they were forced to retire with Loss, raise the Courage 
of the Mohilians, and make them irreconcilable Enemies to the Johannians, and 
intirely deprive him of the Advantages with which he might now make a Peace, 
having twice defeated them: That he could not be always with them, and at his 
leaving Johanna he might expect the King of Mohilia would endeavour to take a 
bloody Revenge for the late Damages. The Queen gave intirely into Misson’s 
Sentiments. 

While this was in Agitation four Mohilians arrived as Ambassadors to propose 
a Peace. They finding the Johannians upon high Terms, one of them spoke to 
this Purpose; O ye Johannians, do not conclude from your late Success, that 
Fortune will be always favourable; she will not always give you the Protection 
of the Europeans, and without their Help its possible you might now sue for a 
Peace, which you seem averse to. Remember the Sun rises, comes to its Meridian 
Height, and stays not there, but declines in a Moment. Let this admonish you to 
reflect on the constant Revolution of all sublunary Affairs, and the greater is 
your Glory, the nearer you are to your Declension. We are taught by every 


Thing we see, that there is no Stability in the World, but Nature is in continual 
Movement. The Sea, which o’er flows the Sands has its Bounds set, which it 
cannot pass, which the Moment it has reached, without abiding, returns back to 
the Bottom of the Deep. Every Herb, every Shrub and Tree, and even our own 
Bodies, teach us this Lesson, that nothing is durable, or can be counted upon. 
Time passes away insensibly, one Sun follows another, and brings its Changes 
with it. To-Day’s Globe of Light sees you strengthened by these Europeans elate 
with victory, and we, who have been used to conquer you, come to ask a Peace. 
To Morrow’s Sun may see you deprived of your present Succours, and the 
Johannians petitioning us; as therefore we cannot say what to Morrow may 
bring forth, it would be unwise on uncertain Hopes to forego a certain 
Advantage, as surely Peace ought to be esteem’d by every wise Man. 

Having said this, the Ambassadors withdrew, and were treated by the Queen’s 
Orders. After the Council had concluded, they were again call’d upon, and the 
Queen told them, that by the Advice of her good Friends, the Europeans, and 
those of her Council, she agreed to make a Peace, which she wish’d might 
banish all Memory of former Injuries That they must own the War was begun by 
them, and that she was far from being the Agressor; she only defended her self in 
her own Kingdom, which they had often invaded, though, till within few Days, 
she had never molested their Coasts. If then they really desired to live amicably 
with her, they must resolve to send two of the King’s Children, and ten of the 
first Nobility, as Hostages, that they might, when they pleased, return, for that 
was the only Terms on which she would desist prosecuting the Advantages she 
now had, with the utmost Vigour. 

The Ambassadors returned with this Answer, and, about ten Days after, the 
two Ships appearing upon their Coasts, they sent off to give Notice, that their 
King comply’d with the Terms proposed, would send the Hostages, and desired 
a Cessation of all Hostility, and, at the same Time, invited the Commanders on 
Shoar. The Johanna Men on Board disswaded their accepting the Invitation; but 
Misson and Caraccioli, fearing nothing, went, but arm’d their Boat’s Crew. 
They were received by the King with Demonstrations of Friendship, and they 
dined with him under a Tamerane Tree; but when they parted from him, and 
were returning to their Boats, they were inclosed by, at least, 100 of the 
Mohilians, who set upon them with the utmost Fury, and, in the first Flight of 
Arrows, wounded both the Captains, and killed four of their Boat’s Crew of 
eight, who were with them; they, in return, discharged their Pistols with some 
Execution, and fell in with their Cutlasses; but all their Bravery would have 
stood them in little Stead, had not the Report of their Pistols alarm’d and brought 
the rest of their Friends to their Assistance, who took their Fuzils, and coming up 


while they were engaged, discharged a Volley on the Back of the Assailants, 
which laid twelve of them dead on the Spot. The Ships hearing this Fire, sent 
immediately the Yawls and Long-Boats well mann’d. Though the Islanders were 
a little damp’d in their Courage by this Fire of the Boats Crew, yet they did not 
give over the Fight, and one of them desperately threw himself upon Caraccioli, 
and gave him a deep Wound in his Side, with a long Knife, but he paid for the 
Rashness of the Attempt with his Life, one of the Crew cleaving his Skull. The 
Yawls and Long-Boats now arrived, and being guided by the Noise, reinforced 
their Companions, put the Traytors to Flight, and brought off their dead and 
wounded. The Europeans lost by this Treachery seven slain outright, and eight 
wounded, six of which recovered. 

The Crew were resolved to revenge the Blood of their Officers and Comrades 
the next Day, and were accordingly on the Point of Landing, when two Canoes 
came off with two Men bound, the pretended Authors of this Treason, without 
the King’s Knowledge, who had sent ‘em that they might receive the 
Punishment due to their Villany. The Johanna Men on Board were call’d for 
Interpreters, who having given this Account, added, that the King only sacrificed 
these Men, but that they should not believe him, for he certainly had given 
Orders for assassinating the Europeans; and the better Way was to kill all the 
Mohilians that came in the Canoes as well as the two Prisoners; go back to 
Johanna, take more of their Countrymen, and give no Peace to Traytors; but 
Misson was for no such violent Measures, he was averse to every Thing that 
bore the Face of Cruelty and thought a bloody Revenge, if Necessity did not 
enforce it, spoke a groveling and timid Soul; he, therefore, sent those of the 
Canoes back, and bid them tell their King, if before the Evening he sent the 
Hostages agreed upon, he should give Credit to his Excuse, but if he did not, he 
should believe him the Author of the late vile Attempt on his Life. 

The Canoes went off but returned not with an Answer, wherefore, he bid the 
Johanna Men tell the two Prisoners that they should be set on Shore the next 
Morning, and order’d them to acquaint their King, he was no Executioner to put 
those to Death whom he had condemn’d, but that he should find, he knew how 
to revenge himself of his Treason. The Prisoners being unbound, threw 
themselves at his Feet, and begg’d that he would not send them ashore, for they 
should be surely put to Death, for the Crime they had committed, was, the 
dissuading the barbarous Action of which they were accused as Authors. 

Next Day the two Ships landed 200 Men, under the Cover of their Canon; but 
that Precaution of bringing their Ships close to the Shore they found needless; 
not a soul appearing, they march’d two Leagues up the Country, when they saw 
a Body of Men appear behind some Shrubs; Caraccioli’s Lieutenant, who 


commanded the right Wing, with fifty Men made up to them, but found he had 
got among Pit Falls artificially cover’d, several of his Men falling into them, 
which made him halt, and not pursue those Mohilians who made a feint Retreat 
to ensnare him, thinking it dangerous to proceed farther; and seeing no Enemy 
would face them, they retired the same Way they came, and getting into their 
Boats, went on Board the Ships, resolving to return with a strong Reinforcement, 
and make Descents at one and the same Time in different Parts of the Island. 
They ask’d the two Prisoners how the Country lay, and what the Soil was on the 
North Side the Island; and they answer’d it was morass, and the most dangerous 
Part to attempt, it being a Place where they shelter on any imminent Danger. 

The Ships return’d to Johanna, where the greatest Tenderness and Care was 
shown for the Recovery and Cure of the two Captains and of their Men; they lay 
six Weeks before they were able to walk the Decks, for neither of them would 
quit his Ship. Their Johanna Wives expressed a Concern they did not think them 
capable of, nay, a Wife of one of the wounded Men who died, stood some Time 
looking upon the Corpse as motionless as a Statue, then embracing it, without 
shedding a Tear, desired she might take it ashore to wash and bury it; and at the 
same Time, by an Interpreter, and with a little Mixture of European Language, 
she had, begg’d her late Husband’s Friends would take their Leave of him the 
next Day. 

Accordingly a Number went ashore, and carried with them the Dividend, 
which fell to his Share, which the Captain order’d to be given his Widow; when 
she saw the Money, she smil’d, and ask’d if all, all that was for her? Being 
answered in the affirmative, and what Good will all that shining Dirt do me, if I 
could with it purchase the Life of my Husband, and call him back from the 
Grave, I would accept it with Pleasure, but as it is not sufficient to allure him 
back to this World, I have no Use for it; do with it what you please. Then she 
desired they would go with her and perform the last Ceremonies to her 
Husband’s dead Body, after their Country Fashion, least he should be displeased, 
that she could not stay with them, to be a Witness, because she was in haste to 
go and be married again. She startled the Europeans who heard this latter Part of 
her Speech so dissonant from the Beginning; however, they followed her, and 
she led them into a Plantane Walk, where they found a great many Johanna Men 
and Women, sitting under the Shade of Plantanes, round the Corpse, which lay 
(as they all sate) on the Ground, covered with Flowers. She embraced them 
round, and then the Europeans, one by one, and after these Ceremonies, she 
poured out a Number of bitter Imprecations against the Mohila Men, whose 
Treachery had darken’d her Husband’s Eyes, and made him insensible of her 
Caresses, who was her first Love, to whom she had given her Heart, with her 


Virginity. She then proceeded in his Praises, calling him the Joy of Infants, the 
Love of Virgins, the Delight of the old, and the Wonder of the young, adding, he 
was strong and beautiful as the Cedar, brave as the Bull, tender as the Kid, and 
loving as the Ground Turtle; having finished this Oration, not unlike those of the 
Romans, which the nearest Relation of the deceas’d used to pronounce from the 
Rostrum, she laid her down by the Side of her Husband, embracing him, and 
sitting up again, gave herself a deep Wound under the left Breast with a Bayonet, 
and fell dead on her Husband’s Corpse. 

The Europeans were astonished at the Tenderness and Resolution of the Girl, 
for she was not, by what Her Mien spoke her, past seventeen; and they now 
admired, as much as they had secretly detested her, for saying she was in haste 
to be married again, the Meaning of which they did not understand. 

After the Husband and Wife were buried, the Crew return’d on Board, and 
gave an Account of what had pass’d; the Captains Wives (for Misson and his 
were on Board the Bijoux, the Name they had given their Prize from her Make 
and Gilding) seem’d not in the least surprized, and Caraccioli’s Lady only said, 
she must be of noble Descent, for none but the Families of the Nobility had the 
Privilege allowed them of following their Husbands on pain, if they 
transgressed, of being thrown into the Sea, to be eat by Fish; and they knew, that 
their Souls could not rest as long as any of the Fish, who fed upon them, lived. 
Misson asked, if they intended to have done the same Thing had they died? We 
should not, answer’d his Wife, have disgraced our Families; nor is our 
Tenderness for our Husbands inferior to hers whom you seem to admire. 

After their Recovery, Misson proposes a Cruize, on the Coast of Zangueber, 
which being agreed to, he and Caraccioli took Leave of the Queen and her 
Brother, and would have left their Wives on the Island, but they could by no 
Means be induced to the Separation; it was in vain to urge the Shortness of the 
Time they were to Cruize; they answer’d it was farther than Mohila they 
intended to go, and if they were miserable in that short Absence, they could 
never support a longer; and if they would not allow them to keep them Company 
the Voyage, they must not expect to see them at their Return, if they intended 
one. 

In a Word they were obliged to yield to them, but told them, if the Wives of 
their Men should insist as strongly on following their Example, their Tendemess, 
would be their Ruin, and make them a Prey to their Enemies; they answer’d the 
Queen should prevent that, by ordering no Woman should go on board, and if 
any were in the Ships, they should return on Shore: This Order was accordingly 
made, and they set Sail for the River of Mozembique. In about ten Days Cruize 
after they had left Johanna, and about 15 Leagues to the Eastward of this River, 


they fell in with a stout Portuguese Ship of 60 Guns, which engaged them from 
Break of Day till Two in the Afternoon, when the Captain being killed, and a 
great Number of Men lost, she struck: This proved a very rich Prize, for she had 
the Value of 250000 L. Sterling on Board, in Gold-Dust. The two Women never 
quitted the Decks all the Time of the Engagement, neither gave they the least 
Mark of Fear, except for their Husbands: This Engagement cost them thirty Men, 
and Caraccioli lost his right Leg; the Slaughter fell mostly on the English, for of 
the above Number, twenty were of that Nation: The Portuguese lost double the 
Number. Caraccioli’s Wound made them resolve to make the best of their Way 
for Johanna where the greatest Care was taken of their wounded, not one of 
whom died, tho’ their Number amounted to Twenty seven. 

Caraccioli kept his Bed two Months, but Misson seeing him in a fair way of 
Recovery, took what Hands could be spar’d from the Bijoux, leaving her 
sufficient for Defence, and went out, having mounted ten of the Portuguese 
Guns, for he had hitherto carried but thirty, though he had Ports for forty. He 
stretched over to Madagascar, and coasted along this Island to the Northward, as 
far as the most northerly Point, when turning back, he enter’d a Bay to the 
northward of Diego Suares. He run ten Leagues up this Bay, and on the larboard 
Side found it afforded a large, and safe, Harbour, with plenty of fresh Water. He 
came here to an Anchor, went ashore and examined into the Nature of the Soil, 
which he found rich, the Air wholesome, and the Country level. He told his Men, 
that this was an excellent Place for an Asylum, and that he determined here to 
fortify and raise a small Town, and make Docks for Shipping, that they might 
have some Place to call their own; and a Receptacle, when Age or Wounds had 
render’d them incapable of Hardship, where they might enjoy the Fruits of their 
Labour, and go to their Graves in Peace. That he would not, however, set about 
this, till he had the Approbation of the whole Company; and were he sure they 
would all approve this Design, which he hoped, it being evidently for the general 
Good, he should not think it adviseable to begin any Works, lest the Natives 
should, in his Absence, destroy them; but however, as they had nothing upon 
their Hands, if they were of his Opinion, they might begin to fall and square 
Timber, ready for the raising a wooden Fort, when they return’d with their 
Companions. 

The Captain’s Motion was universally applauded, and in ten Days they fell’d 
and rough hew’d a hundred and fifty large Trees, without any Interruption from, 
or seeing any of, the Inhabitants. They fell’d their Timber at the Waters Edge, so 
that they had not the Trouble of hawling them any way, which would have 
employ’d a great deal more Time: They returned again, and acquainted their 
Companions with what they had seen and done, and with the Captain’s 


Resolution, which they one and all came into. 

Captain Misson then told the Queen, as he had been serviceable to her in her 
War with the Island of Mohila, and might continue to be of farther Use, he did 
not question her lending him Assistance in the settling himself on the Coast of 
Madagascar, and to that end, furnish him with 300 Men, to help in his 
Buildings; the Queen answered, she could do nothing without Consent of 
Council, and that she would assemble her Nobility, and did not question their 
agreeing to any Thing he could reasonably define, for they were sensible of the 
Obligations the Johanians had to him. The Council was accordingly called, and 
Misson’s Demand being told, one of the eldest said, he did not think it expedient 
to comply with it, nor safe to refuse; that they should in agreeing to give him that 
Assistance, help to raise a Power, which might prove formidable to themselves, 
by the being so near a Neighbour; and these Men who had lately protected, 
might, when they found it for their Interest, enslave them. On the other hand, if 
they did not comply, they had the Power to do them great Damage. That they 
were to make choice of the least of two possible Evils, for he could 
prognosticate no Good to Johanna, by their settling near it. Another answered, 
that many of them had Johanna Wives, that it was not likely they would make 
Enemies of the Johanna Men at first settling, because their Friendship might be 
of Use to them; and from their Children there was nothing to be apprehended in 
the next Generation, for they would be half their own Blood; that in the mean 
while, if they comply’d with the Request, they might be sure of an Ally, and 
Protector, against the King of Mohila; wherefore, he was for agreeing to the 
Demand. 

After a long Debate, in which every Inconvenience, and Advantage, was 
maturely considered, it was agreed to send with him the Number of Men he 
required, on Condition he should send them back in four Moons, make an 
Alliance with them, and War against Mohila; this being agreed to, they staid till 
Caraccioli was thoroughly recovered, then putting the Johannians on board the 
Portuguese Ship with 40 French and English and 15 Portuguese to work her, 
and setting Sail, they arrived at the Place where Misson designed his Settlement, 
which he called Libertalia, and gave the Name of Liberi to his People, desiring 
in that might be drown’d the distingush’d Names of French, English, Dutch, 
Africans, &c. 

The first Thing they sat about was, the raising a Fort on each Side the 
Harbour, which they made of an octogon Figure, and having finished and 
mounted them with 40 Guns taken out of the Portuguese, they raised a Battery 
on an Angle of ten Guns, and began to raise Houses and Magazines under the 
Protection of their Forts and Ships; the Portuguese was unrigg’d, and all her 


Sails and Cordage carefully laid up. While they were very busily employed in 
the raising a Town, a Party which had often hunted and rambled four or five 
Leagues off their Settlement, resolved to venture farther into the Country. They 
made themselves some Huts, at about 4 Leagues distance from their 
Companions, and travell’d East South East, about 5 Leagues farther into the 
Country, when they came up with a Black, who was arm’d with a Bow, Arrows, 
and a Javelin; they with a friendly Appearance engaged the Fellow to lay by his 
Fear and go with them. They carried him to their Companions, and there 
entertained him three Days with a great Deal of Humanity, and then returned 
with him near the Place they found him, made him a Present of a Piece of scarlet 
Baze, and an Ax; he appeared overjoy’d at the Present, and left them with 
seeming Satisfaction. 

The Hunters imagined that there might be some Village not far off, and 
observing that he look’d at the Sun, and then took his Way direct South, they 
travell’d on the same Point of the Compass, and from the Top of a Hill they 
spied a pretty large Village, and went down to it; the Men came out with their 
Arms, such as before described, Bows, Arrows, and Javelins, but upon two only 
of the Whites advancing, with Presents of Axes, and Baze in their Hands, they 
sent only four to meet them. The Misfortune was, that they could not understand 
one another, but by their pointing to the Sun, and holding up one Finger, and 
making one of them go forward, and return again with shewing their 
Circumcision, and pointing up to Heaven with one Finger, they apprehended, 
they gave them to understand, there was but one God, who had sent one Prophet, 
and concluded from thence, and their Circumcision they were Mahometans; the 
Presents were carried to their Chief, and he seem’d to receive them kindly, and 
by Signs invited the Whites into their Village; but they, remembring the late 
Treachery of the Mohilians, made Signs for Victuals to be brought them where 
they were. 
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THE TRUE-BORN ENGLISHMAN 
eae 


A SATIRE. 


This satirical poem was published in 1701 and defends King William, who was Dutch, against xenophobic 
attacks, ridiculing the notion of English racial purity. The poem was an instant success, strengthening the 
dwindling popularity of the monarch. 





King William III (1650-1702) 


Statuimus pacem, et securitatem et concordiam judicum et justiciam inter Anglos et Normannos, Francos et 
Britanes, Walliew, et Cornubie, Pictos et Scotos, Albanie, similiter inter Francos et insulanos provincias et 
patrias, que pertinent ad coronam nostram, et inter omnes nobis subjectos firmiter et inviolabiliter 
observare. 

Charta Regis Gullielmi Conquisitoris de Pacis Publica, cap. i. 
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AN EXPLANATORY PREFACE. 


It is not that I see any reason to alter my opinion in any thing I have writ, which occasions this epistle; but I 
find it necessary for the satisfaction of some persons of honour, as well as wit, to pass a short explication 
upon it; and tell the world what I mean, or rather, what I do not mean, in some things wherein I find I am 
liable to be misunderstood. 

I confess myself something surpris’d to hear that I am taxed with bewraying my own nest, and abusing 
our nation, by discovering the meanness of our original, in order to make the English contemptible abroad 
and at home; in which, I think, they are mistaken: for why should not our neighbours be as good as we to 
derive from? And I must add, that had we been an unmix’d nation, I am of opinion it had been to our 
disadvantage: for to go no farther, we have three nations about us as clear from mixtures of blood as any in 
the world, and I know not which of them I could wish ourselves to be like; I mean the Scots, the Welsh, and 
the Irish; and if I were to write a reverse to the Satire, I would examine all the nations of Europe, and prove, 
that those nations which are most mix’d, are the best, and have least of barbarism and brutality among 
them; and abundance of reasons might be given for it, too long to bring into a Preface. 

But I give this hint, to let the world know, that I am far from thinking, ‘tis a Satire upon the English 
nation, to tell them, they are derived from all the nations under heaven; that is, from several nations. Nor is 
it meant to undervalue the original of the English, for we see no reason to like them worse, being the relicts 
of Romans, Danes, Saxons and Normans, than we should have done if they had remain’d Britons, that is, 
than if they had been all Welshmen. 

But the intent of the Satire is pointed at the vanity of those who talk of their antiquity, and value 
themselves upon their pedigree, their ancient families, and being true-born; whereas ‘tis impossible we 
should be true-born: and if we could, should have lost by the bargain. 

These sort of people, who call themselves true-born, and tell long stories of their families, and like a 
nobleman of Venice, think a foreigner ought not to walk on the same side of the street with them, are own’d 
to be meant in this Satire. What they would infer from their long original, I know not, nor is it easy to make 
out whether they are the better or the worse for their ancestors: our English nation may value themselves for 
their wit, wealth and courage, and I believe few nations will dispute it with them; but for long originals, and 
ancient true-born families of English, I would advise them to wave the discourse. A true Englishman is one 
that deserves a character, and I have nowhere lessened him, that I know of; but as for a true-born 
Englishman, I confess I do not understand him. 

From hence I only infer, that an Englishman, of all men, ought not to despise foreigners as such, and I 
think the inference is just, since what they are to-day, we were yesterday, and to-morrow they will be like 
us. If foreigners misbehave in their several stations and employments, I have nothing to do with that; the 
laws are open to punish them equally with natives, and let them have no favour. 

But when I see the town full of lampoons and invectives against Dutchmen, only because they are 
foreigners, and the king reproached and insulted by insolent pedants, and ballad-making poets, for 
employing foreigners, and for being a foreigner himself, I confess myself moved by it to remind our nation 
of their own original, thereby to let them see what a banter is put upon ourselves in it; since speaking of 
Englishmen ab origine, we are really all foreigners ourselves. 

I could go on to prove it is also impolitic in us to discourage foreigners; since it is easy to make it appear 
that the multitudes of foreign nations who have taken sanctuary here, have been the greatest additions to the 
wealth and strength of the nation; the essential whereof is the number of its inhabitants; nor would this 
nation ever have arrived to the degree of wealth and glory it now boasts of, if the addition of foreign 
nations, both as to manufactures and arms, had not been helpful to it. This is so plain, that he who is 
ignorant of it, is too dull to be talked with. 


The Satire therefore I must allow to be just, till I am otherwise convinced; because nothing can be more 
ridiculous than to hear our people boast of that antiquity, which if it had been true, would have left us in so 
much worse a condition than we are in now: whereas we ought rather to boast among our neighbours, that 
we are part of themselves, of the same original as they, but bettered by our climate, and like our language 
and manufactures, derived from them, and improved by us to a perfection greater than they can pretend to. 

This we might have valued ourselves upon without vanity; but to disown our descent from them, talk big 
of our ancient families, and long originals, and stand at a distance from foreigners, like the enthusiast in 
religion, with a Stand off, I am more holy than thou: this is a thing so ridiculous, in a nation derived from 
foreigners, as we are, that I could not but attack them as I have done. 

And whereas I am threatened to be called to a public account for this freedom; and the publisher of this 
has been newspapered into gaol already for it; tho’ I see nothing in it for which the government can be 
displeased; yet if at the same time those people who with an unlimited arrogance in print, every day affront 
the king, prescribe the parliament, and lampoon the government, may be either punished or restrained, I am 
content to stand and fall by the public justice of my native country, which I am not sensible I have 
anywhere injured. 

Nor would I be misunderstood concerning the clergy; with whom, if I have taken any license more than 
becomes a Satire, I question not but those gentlemen, who are men of letters, are also men of so much 
candor, as to allow me a loose at the crimes of the guilty, without thinking the whole profession lashed who 
are innocent. I profess to have very mean thoughts of those gentlemen who have deserted their own 
principles, and exposed even their morals as well as loyality; but not at all to think it affects any but such as 
are concerned in the fact. 

Nor would I be misrepresented as to the ingratitude of the English to the king and his friends; as if I 
meant the English as a nation, are so. The contrary is so apparent, that I would hope it should not be 
suggested of me: and, therefore when I have brought in Britannia speaking of the king, I suppose her to be 
the representative or mouth of the nation, as a body. But if I say we are full of such who daily affront the 
king, and abuse his friends; who print scurrilous pamphlets, virulent lampoons, and reproachful public 
banters, against both the king’s person and his government; I say nothing but what is too true; and that the 
Satire is directed at such, I freely own; and cannot say, but I should think it very hard to be censured for this 
Satire, while such remain unquestioned and tacitly approved. That I can mean none but such, is plain from 
these few lines, 


Ye heavens regard! Almighty Jove, look down, 
And view thy injured monarch on the throne. 
On their ungrateful heads due vengeance take, 
Who sought his aid, and then his part forsake. 


If I have fallen rudely upon our vices, I hope none but the vicious will be angry. As for writing for 
interest, I disown it; I have neither place, nor pension, nor prospect; nor seek none, nor will have none: if 
matter of fact justifies the truth of the crimes, the Satire is just. As to the poetic liberties, I hope the crime is 
pardonable; I am content to be stoned, provided none will attack me but the innocent. 

If my countrymen would take the hint, and grow better natured from my ill-natured poem as some call it; 
I would say this of it, that though it is far from the best Satire that ever was wrote, it would do the most 
good that ever Satire did. 

And yet I am ready to ask pardon of some gentlemen too; who though they are Englishmen, have good 
nature enough to see themselves reproved, and can hear it. These are gentlemen in a true sense, that can 
bare to be told of their faux pas, and not abuse the reprover. To such I must say, this is no Satire; they are 
exceptions to the general rule; and I value my performance from their generous approbation, more than I 
can from any opinion I have of its worth. 

The hasty errors of my verse I made my excuse for before; and since the time I have been upon it has 


been but little, and my leisure less, I have all along strove rather to make the thoughts explicit, than the 
poem correct. However, I have mended some faults in this edition, and the rest must be placed to my 
account. 

As to answers, banters, true English Billingsgate, I expect them till nobody will buy, and then the shop 
will be shut. Had I wrote it for the gain of the press, I should have been concerned at its being printed again, 
and again, by pirates, as they call them, and paragraph-men; but would they but do it justice, and print it 
true, according to the copy, they are welcome to sell it for a penny, if they please. 

The pence, indeed, is the end of their works. I will engage if nobody will buy, nobody will write: and not 
a patriot poet of them all, now will in defence of his native country, which I have abused, they say, print an 
answer to it, and give it about for God’s sake. 


PREFACE. 


The end of satire is reformation: and the author, though he doubt the work of conversion is at a general stop, 
has put his hand in the plough. I expect a storm of ill language from the fury of the town. And especially 
from those whose English talent it is to rail: and, without being taken for a conjuror, I may venture to 
foretel, that I shall be cavilled at about my mean style, rough verse, and incorrect language, things I indeed 
might have taken more care in. But the book is printed; and though I see some faults, it is too late to mend 
them. And this is all I think needful to say to them. 

Possibly somebody may take me for a Dutchman; in which they are mistaken: but I am one that would 
be glad to see Englishmen behave themselves better to strangers, and to governors also, that one might not 
be reproached in foreign countries for belonging to a nation that wants manners. 

I assure you, gentlemen, strangers use us better abroad; and we can give no reason but our ill-nature for 
the contrary here. 

Methinks an Englishman who is so proud of being called a good fellow, should be civil. And it cannot be 
denied, but we are, in many cases, and particularly to strangers, the most churlish people alive. 

As to vices, who can dispute our intemperance, while an honest drunken fellow is a character in a man’s 
praise? All our reformations are banters, and will be so till our magistrates and gentry reform themselves, 
by way of example; then, and not till then, they may be expected to punish others without blushing. 

As to our ingratitude, I desire to be understood of that particular people, who pretending to be 
Protestants, have all along endeavoured to reduce the liberties and religion of this nation into the hands of 
King James and his Popish powers: together with such who enjoy the peace and protection of the present 
government, and yet abuse and affront the king who procured it, and openly profess their uneasiness under 
him: these, by whatsoever names or titles they are dignified or distinguished, are the people aimed at; nor 
do I disown, but that it is so much the temper of an Englishman to abuse his benefactor, that I could be glad 
to see it rectified. 

They who think I have been guilty of any error, in exposing the crimes of my own countrymen to 
themselves, may, among many honest instances of the like nature, find the same thing in Mr. Cowley, in his 
imitation of the second Olympic Ode of Pindar; his words are these: — 


But in this thankless world, the givers 
Are envied even by the receivers. 

‘Tis now the cheap and frugal fashion, 
Rather to hide than pay an obligation. 

Nay, ‘tis much worse than so; 

It now an artifice doth grow, 

Wrongs and outrages they do, 

Lest men should think we owe. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


Speak, Satire, for there’s none can tell like thee, 
Whether ‘tis folly, pride, or knavery, 

That makes this discontented land appear 

Less happy now in times of peace, than war: 
Why civil feuds disturb the nation more, 

Than all our bloody wars have done before. 


Fools out of favour grudge at knaves in place, 
And men are always honest in disgrace: 

The court preferments make men knaves in course: 
But they which wou’d be in them wou’d be worse. 
‘Tis not at foreigners that we repine, 

Wou’d foreigners their perquisites resign: 

The grand contention’s plainly to be seen, 

To get some men put out, and some put in. 

For this our Senators make long harangues. 

And florid Ministers whet their polish’d tongues. 
Statesmen are always sick of one disease; 

And a good pension gives them present ease. 
That’s the specific makes them all content 

With any King and any government. 

Good patriots at court abuses rail, 

And all the nation’s grievances bewail: 

But when the sov’reign balsam’s once apply’d, 
The zealot never fails to change his side; 

And when he must the golden key resign, 

The railing spirit comes about again. 


Who shall this bubbl’d nation disabuse, 

While they their own felicities refuse? 

Who at the wars have made such mighty pother, 
And now are falling out with one another: 
With needless fears the jealous nations fill, 
And always have been sav’d against their will: 
Who fifty millions sterling have disburs’d 

To be with peace, and too much plenty, curs’d; 
Who their old monarch eagerly undo, 

And yet uneasily obey the new. 

Search, Satire, search; a deep incision make: 
The poison’s strong, the antidote’s too weak. 
‘Tis pointed truth must manage this dispute, 
And down-right English, Englishmen confute. 


Whet thy just anger at the nation’s pride; 


And with keen phrase repel the vicious tide, 

To Englishmen their own beginnings show, 

And ask them, why they slight their neighbours so: 
Go back to elder times, and ages past, 

And nations into long oblivion cast; 

To elder Britain’s youthful days retire, 

And there for true-born Englishmen inquire, 
Britannia freely will disown the name, 

And hardly knows herself from whence they came; 
Wonders that they of all men should pretend 

To birth, and blood, and for a name contend. 

Go back to causes where our follies dwell, 

And fetch the dark original from hell: 

Speak, Satire, for there’s none like thee can tell. 


THE TRUE-BORN ENGLISHMAN. 


PART I. 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil always builds a chapel there: 
And ‘twill be found upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congregation: 

For ever since he first debauch’d the mind, 
He made a perfect conquest of mankind. 
With uniformity of service, he 

Reigns with general aristocracy. 

No non-conforming sects disturb his reign, 
For of his yoke, there’s very few complain. 
He knows the genius and the inclination, 
And matches proper sins for ev’ ry nation. 
He needs no standing army government; 
He always rules us by our own consent: 
His laws are easy, and his gentle sway 
Makes it exceeding pleasant to obey. 

The list of his vicegerents and commanders, 
Out-does your Cesars, or your Alexanders. 
They never fail of his infernal aid, 

And he’s as certain ne’er to be betray’d. 
Thro’ all the world they spread his vast command, 
And death’s eternal empire is maintain’d. 
They rule so politicly and so well, 

As if they were Lords Justices of hell; 
Duly divided to debauch mankind, 

And plant infernal dictates in his mind. 


Pride, the first peer, and president of hell, 

To his share, Spain, the largest province fell. 
The subtle Prince thought fittest to bestow 

On these the golden mines of Mexico, 

With all the silver mountains of Peru; 

Wealth which in wise hands would the world undo; 
Because he knew their genius was such, 

Too lazy and too haughty to be rich: 

So proud a people, so above their fate, 

That, if reduced to beg, they’ ll beg in state: 
Lavish of money, to be counted brave, 

And proudly starve, because they scorn to save; 
Never was nation in the world before, 

So very rich, and yet so very poor. 


Lust chose the torrid zone of Italy, 

Where blood ferments in rapes and sodomy: 
Where swelling veins o’erflow with living streams, 
With heat impregnate from Vesuvian flames; 
Whose flowing sulphur forms infernal lakes, 

And human body of the soil partakes. 

There nature ever burns with hot desires, 

Fann’d with luxuriant air from subterranean fires: 
Here undisturbed, in floods of scalding lust, 

Th’ infernal king reigns with infernal gust. 


Drunkenness, the darling favourite of hell, 
Chose Germany to rule; and rules so well, 

No subjects more obsequiously obey, 

None please so well, or are so pleased as they; 
The cunning artist manages so well, 

He lets them bow to heav’n, and drink to hell. 
If but to wine and him they homage pay, 

He cares not to what deity they pray; 

What god they worship most, or in what way. 
Whether by Luther, Calvin, or by Rome, 

They sail for heaven, by wine he steers them home. 


Ungovern’d passion settled first in France, 

Where mankind lives in haste, and thrives by chance; 
A dancing nation, fickle and untrue, 

Have oft undone themselves, and others too; 

Prompt the infernal dictates to obey, 

And in hell’s favour none more great than they. 


The pagan world he blindly leads away, 

And personally rules with arbitrary sway: 

The mask thrown off, plain devil, his title stands; 
And what elsewhere he tempts, he there commands; 
There, with full gust, th’ ambition of his mind, 
Governs, as he of old in heaven design’d: 
Worshipp’d as God, his Paynim altars smoke, 
Imbrued with blood of those that him invoke. 


The rest by deputies he rules so well, 

And plants the distant colonies of hell; 

By them his secret power he firm maintains, 
And binds the world in his infernal chains. 


By zeal the Irish, and the Russ by folly, 
Fury the Dane, the Swede by melancholy; 
By stupid ignorance, the Muscovite; 

The Chinese, by a child of hell, call’d wit; 
Wealth makes the Persian too effeminate; 
And poverty the Tartar desperate: 


The Turks and Moors, by Mah’met he subdues; 
And God has given him leave to rule the Jews: 
Rage rules the Portuguese, and fraud the Scotch; 
Revenge the Pole, and avarice the Dutch. 


Satire, be kind, and draw a silent veil, 
Thy native England’s vices to conceal: 
Or, if that task’s impossible to do, 

At least be just, and show her virtues too; 
Too great the first, alas! the last too few. 


England, unknown, as yet unpeopled lay,— 
Happy, had she remain’d so to this day, 

And still to ev’ry nation been a prey. 

Her open harbours, and her fertile plains, 

The merchant’s glory these, and those the swain’s, 
To ev’ry barbarous nation have betray’d her; 

Who conquer her as oft as they invade her, 

So beauty, guarded out by Innocence, 

That ruins her which should be her defence. 


Ingratitude, a devil of black renown, 
Possess’d her very early for his own: 

An ugly, surly, sullen, selfish spirit, 

Who Satan’s worst perfections does inherit; 
Second to him in malice and in force, 

All devil without, and all within him worse. 


He made her first-born race to be so rude, 

And suffer’d her to be so oft subdued; 

By sev’ral crowds of wandering thieves o’er-run, 
Often unpeopled, and as oft undone; 

While ev’ry nation that her powers reduced, 
Their languages and manners introduced; 

From whose mix’d relics our compounded breed, 
By spurious generation does succeed; 

Making a race uncertain and uneven, 

Derived from all the nations under heaven. 


The Romans first with Julius Caesar came, 
Including all the nations of that name, 

Gauls, Greek, and Lombards; and, by computation, 
Auxiliaries or slaves of ev’ry nation. 

With Hengist, Saxons; Danes with Sweno came, 
In search of plunder, not in search of fame. 

Scots, Picts, and Irish from th’ Hibernian shore; 
And conq’ring William brought the Normans o’er. 


All these their barb’rous offspring left behind, 
The dregs of armies, they of all mankind; 


Blended with Britons, who before were here, 
Of whom the Welch ha’ blest the character. 


From this amphibious, ill-born mob began, 

That vain ill-natured thing, an Englishman. 

The customs, sirmames, languages, and manners, 
Of all these nations, are their own explainers; 
Whose relics are so lasting and so strong, 
They’ve left a Shiboleth upon our tongue; 

By which, with easy search, you may distinguish 
Your Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, English. 


The great invading Norman let us know 

What conquerors in after-times might do. 

To every musqueteer he brought to town, 

He gave the lands which never were his own; 
When first the English crown he did obtain, 
He did not send his Dutchmen home again. 

No re-assumptions in his reign were known, 
Davenant might there ha’ let his book alone. 
No parliament his army could disband; 

He raised no money, for he paid in land. 

He gave his legions their eternal station, 

And made them all freeholders of the nation. 
He canton’d out the country to his men, 

And every soldier was a denizen. 

The rascals thus enrich’d, he called them lords, 
To please their upstart pride with new-made words, 
And doomsday book his tyranny records. 


And here begins the ancient pedigree 

That so exalts our poor nobility. 

‘Tis that from some French trooper they derive, 
Who with the Norman bastard did arrive: 

The trophies of the families appear; 

Some show the sword, the bow, and some the spear, 
Which their great ancestor, forsooth, did wear. 
These in the herald’s register remain, 

Their noble mean extraction to explain, 

Yet who the hero was no man can tell, 
Whether a drummer or a colonel: 

The silent record blushes to reveal 

Their undescended dark original. 


But grant the best. How came the change to pass; 
A true-born Englishman of Norman race? 

A Turkish horse can show more history, 

To prove his well-descended family. 

Conquest, as by the moderns ‘tis express’d, 

May give a title to the lands possess’ d; 


But that the longest sword should be so civil, 
To make a Frenchman English, that’s the devil. 


These are the heroes that despise the Dutch, 

And rail at new-come foreigners so much; 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 

From the most scoundrel race that ever lived; 

A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones 
Who ransack’d kingdoms, and dispeopled towns; 
The Pict and painted Briton, treach’rous Scot, 

By hunger, theft, and rapine, hither brought; 
Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 

Whose red-hair’d offspring everywhere remains; 
Who, join’d with Norman French, compound the breed 
From whence your true-born Englishmen proceed. 


And lest, by length of time, it be pretended, 

The climate may this modern breed have mended; 
Wise Providence, to keep us where we are, 

Mixes us daily with exceeding care; 

We have been Europe’s sink, the jakes, where she 
Voids all her offal out-cast progeny; 

From our fifth Henry’s time the strolling bands, 
Of banish’d fugitives from neighb’ring lands, 
Have here a certain sanctuary found: 

The eternal refuge of the vagabond, 

Where in but half a common age of time, 
Borrowing new blood and manners from the clime, 
Proudly they learn all mankind to contemn, 

And all their race are true-born Englishmen. 


Dutch Walloons, Flemmings, Irishmen, and Scots, 
Vaudois, and Valtolins, and Hugonots, 

In good Queen Bess’s charitable reign, 

Supplied us with three hundred thousand men: 
Religion—God, we thank thee!—sent them hither, 
Priests, Protestants, the devil, and all together; 

Of all professions, and of ev’ry trade, 

All that were persecuted or afraid: 

Whether for debt, or other crimes, they fled, 
David at Hackelah was still their head. 


The offspring of this miscellaneous crowd, 

Had not their new plantations long enjoy’d, 

But they grew Englishmen, and raised their votes, 
At foreign shoals of interloping Scots; 

The royal branch from Pict-land did succeed, 

With troops of Scots and scabs from north of Tweed; 
The seven first years of his pacific reign, 

Made him and half his nation Englishmen. 


Scots from the northern frozen banks of Tay, 
With packs and plods came whigging all away, 
Thick as the locusts which in Egypt swarm’d, 
With pride and hungry hopes completely arm’d; 
With native truth, diseases, and no money, 
Plunder’d our Canaan of the milk and honey; 
Here they grew quickly lords and gentlemen, 
And all their race are true-born Englishmen. 


The civil wars, the common purgative, 

Which always use to make the nation thrive, 
Made way for all that strolling congregation, 
Which throng’d in pious Charles’s restoration. 
The royal refugee our breed restores, 

With foreign courtiers, and with foreign whores: 
And carefully re-peopled us again, 

Throughout his lazy, long, lascivious reign, 
With such a blest and true-born English fry, 

As much illustrates our nobility. 

A gratitude which will so black appear, 

As future ages must abhor to bear: 

When they look back on all that crimson flood, 
Which stream’d in Lindsey’s, and Caernarvon’s blood; 
Bold Strafford, Cambridge, Capel, Lucas, Lisle, 
Who crown’d in death his father’s fun’ral pile. 
The loss of whom, in order to supply 

With true-born English nobility, 

Six bastard dukes survive his luscious reign, 
The labours of Italian Castlemain, 

French Portsmouth, Tabby Scott, and Cambrian; 
Besides the num’rous bright and virgin throng, 
Whose female glories shade them from my song. 
This offspring if our age they multiply, 

May half the house with English peers supply: 
There with true English pride they may contemn 
Schomberg and Portland, new-made noblemen. 


French cooks, Scotch pedlars, and Italian whores, 
Were all made lords or lords’ progenitors. 
Beggars and bastards by this new creation 

Much multiplied the peerage of the nation; 

Who will be all, ere one short age runs 0’er, 

As true-born lords as those we had before. 


Then to recruit the commons he prepares, 

And heal the latent breaches of the wars; 

The pious purpose better to advance, 

He invites the banish’d Protestants of France; 
Hither for God’s sake, and their own, they fled 
Some for religion came, and some for bread: 


Two hundred thousand pair of wooden shoes, 
Who, God be thank’d, had nothing left to lose; 
To heaven’s great praise did for religion fly, 
To make us starve our poor in charity. 

In ev’ry port they plant their fruitful train, 

To get a race of true-born Englishmen; 

Whose children will, when riper years they see, 
Be as ill-natured, and as proud as we; 

Call themselves English, foreigners despise, 
Be surly like us all, and just as wise. 


Thus from a mixture of all kinds began, 

That heterogeneous thing, an Englishman: 

In eager rapes, and furious lust begot, 

Betwixt a painted Briton and a Scot: 

Whose gend’ring offspring quickly learn’d to bow, 
And yoke their heifers to the Roman plough; 

From whence a mongrel half-bred race there came, 
With neither name nor nation, speech or fame, 

In whose hot veins new mixtures quickly ran, 
Infused betwixt a Saxon and a Dane; 

While their rank daughters, to their parents just, 
Received all nations with promiscuous lust. 

This nauseous brood directly did contain 

The well-extracted blood of Englishmen. 


Which medley, canton’d in a heptarchy, 

A rhapsody of nations to supply, 

Among themselves maintain’d eternal wars, 
And still the ladies loved the conquerors. 


The Western Angles all the rest subdued, 

A bloody nation, barbarous and rude; 

Who by the tenure of the sword possess’d 
One part of Britain, and subdued the rest: 
And as great things denominate the small, 
The conquering part gave title to the whole; 
The Scot, Pict, Briton, Roman, Dane, submit, 
And with the English Saxon all unite: 

And these the mixture have so close pursued, 
The very name and memory’s subdued; 

No Roman now, no Briton does remain; 
Wales strove to separate, but strove in vain: 
The silent nations undistinguish’d fall, 

And Englishman’s the common name for all. 
Fate jumbled them together, God knows how; 
Whate’er they were, they’re true-born English now. 


The wonder which remains is at our pride, 
To value that which all wise men deride; 


For Englishmen to boast of generation 

Cancels their knowledge, and lampoons the nation, 
A true-born Englishman’s a contradiction, 

In speech an irony, in fact a fiction: 

A banter made to be a test of fools, 

Which those that use it justly ridicules; 

A metaphor intended to express, 

A man a-kin to all the universe. 


For as the Scots, as learned men have said, 

Throughout the world their wand’ring seed have spread, 
So open-handed England, ‘tis believed, 

Has all the gleanings of the world received. 


Some think of England, ‘twas our Saviour meant, 
The Gospel should to all the world be sent: 

Since when the blessed sound did hither reach, 
They to all nations might be said to preach. 


‘Tis well that virtue gives nobility, 

Else God knows where had we our gentry, 
Since scarce one family is left alive, 

Which does not from some foreigner derive. 
Of sixty thousand English gentlemen, 
Whose names and arms in registers remain, 
We challenge all our heralds to declare 

Ten families which English Saxons are. 


France justly boasts the ancient noble line 

Of Bourbon, Montmorency, and Lorraine. 

The Germans too, their house of Austria show, 

And Holland, their invincible Nassau. 

Lines which in heraldry were ancient grown, 

Before the name of Englishman was known. 

Even Scotland, too, her elder glory shows, 

Her Gordons, Hamiltons, and her Monro’s; 

Douglas’, Mackays, and Grahams, names well known, 
Long before ancient England knew her own. 


But England, moder to the last degree, 

Borrows or makes her own nobility, 

And yet she boldly boasts of pedigree; 

Repines that foreigners are put upon her, 

And talks of her antiquity and honour: 

Her Sackvills, Savils, Cecils, Delamers, 

Mohuns, Montagues, Duras, and Veeres, 

Not one have English names, yet all are English peers. 
Your Houblons, Papillons, and Lethuliers, 

Pass now for true-born English knights and squires, 
And make good senate-members, or lord-mayors. 


Wealth, howsoever got, in England makes 
Lords of mechanics, gentlemen of rakes. 
Antiquity and birth are needless here; 

‘Tis impudence and money makes a peer. 


Innumerable city knights we know, 

From Blue-coat Hospitals, and Bridewell flow. 
Draymen and porters fill the city chair, 

And foot-boys magisterial purple wear. 

Fate has but very small distinction set 

Betwixt the counter and the coronet. 

Tarpaulin lords, pages of high renown, 

Rise up by poor men’s valour, not their own; 

Great families of yesterday we show, 

And lords, whose parents were the Lord knows who. 


PART ITI. 


The breed’s described: now, Satire, if you can, 
Their temper show, for manners make the man. 
Fierce as the Briton, as the Roman brave, 

And less inclined to conquer than to save; 

Eager to fight, and lavish of their blood, 

And equally of fear and forecast void. 

The Pict has made them sour, the Dane morose, 
False from the Scot, and from the Norman worse. 
What honesty they have, the Saxon gave them, 
And that, now they grow old, begins to leave them. 
The climate makes them terrible and bold: 

And English beef their courage does uphold: 

No danger can their daring spirit dull, 

Always provided when their belly’s full. 


In close intrigues, their faculty’s but weak; 

For, gen’rally, whate’er they know they speak. 
And often their own councils undermine 

By their infirmity, and not design. 

From whence, the learned say, it does proceed, 
That English treason never can succeed: 

For they’re so open-hearted, you may know 
Their own most secret thoughts, and others too. 


The lab’ring poor, in spite of double pay, 

Are saucy, mutinous, and beggarly; 

So lavish of their money and their time, 

That want of forecast is the nation’s crime. 
Good drunken company is their delight; 

And what they get by day they spend by night. 
Dull thinking seldom does their heads engage, 
But drink their youth away, and hurry on old age. 
Empty of all good husbandry and sense; 

And void of manners most when void of pence. 
Their strong aversion to behaviour’s such, 
They always talk too little or too much. 

So dull, they never take the pains to think; 

And seldom are good natured but in drink. 


In English ale their dear enjoyment lies, 

For which they starve themselves and families. 
An Englishman will fairly drink as much, 

As will maintain two families of Dutch: 
Subjecting all their labours to the pots; 

The greatest artists are the greatest sots. 


The country poor do by example live; 

The gentry lead them, and the clergy drive; 
What may we not from such examples hope? 
The landlord is their god, the priest their pope; 
A drunken clergy, and a swearing bench, 

Has given the reformation such a drench, 

As wise men think, there is some cause to doubt, 
Will purge good manners and religion out. 


Nor do the poor alone their liquor prize, 
The sages join in this great sacrifice; 

The learned men who study Aristotle, 
Correct him with an explanation bottle: 
Praise Epicurus rather than Lysander, 

And Aristippus more than Alexander; 

The doctors too their Galen here resign, 
And generally prescribe specific wine; 

The graduate’s study’s grown an easy task, 
While for the urinal they toss the flask; 

The surgeon’s art grows plainer every hour, 
And wine’s the balm which into wounds they pour. 


Poets long since Parnassus have forsaken, 
And say the ancient bards were all mistaken. 
Apollo’s lately abdicate and fled, 

And good king Bacchus reigneth in his stead: 
He does the chaos of the head refine, 

And atom thoughts jump into words by wine: 
The inspiration’s of a finer nature, 

As wine must needs excel Parnassus water. 


Statesmen their weighty politics refine, 

And soldiers raise their courages by wine. 
Cecilia gives her choristers their choice, 

And lets them all drink wine to clear the voice. 


Some think the clergy first found out the way, 
And wine’s the only spirit by which they pray. 
But others, less profane than so, agree, 

It clears the lungs, and helps the memory: 
And, therefore, all of them divinely think, 
Instead of study, ‘tis as well to drink. 


And here I would be very glad to know, 
Whether our Asgilites may drink or no; 

The enlightening fumes of wine would certainly 
Assist them much when they begin to fly; 

Or if a fiery chariot should appear, 

Inflamed by wine, they’d have the less to fear. 


Even the gods themselves, as mortals say, 

Were they on earth, would be as drunk as they: 
Nectar would be no more celestial drink, 

They’d all take wine, to teach them how to think. 
But English drunkards, gods and men outdo, 
Drink their estates away, and senses too. 
Colon’s in debt, and if his friend should fail 

To help him out, must die at last in jail: 

His wealthy uncle sent a hundred nobles, 

To pay his trifles off, and rid him of his troubles: 
But Colon, like a true-born Englishman, 

Drunk all the money out in bright champaign, 
And Colon does in custody remain. 

Drunk’ness has been the darling of the realm, 
E’er since a drunken pilot had the helm. 


In their religion, they’re so uneven, 

That each man goes his own byway to heaven. 
Tenacious of mistakes to that degree, 

That ev’ry man pursues it sep’rately, 

And fancies none can find the way but he: 
So shy of one another they are grown, 

As if they strove to get to heaven alone. 
Rigid and zealous, positive and grave, 

And ev’ry grace, but charity, they have; 
This makes them so ill-natured and uncivil, 
That all men think an Englishman the devil. 


Surly to strangers, froward to their friend, 
Submit to love with a reluctant mind, 
Resolved to be ungrateful and unkind. 

If, by necessity, reduced to ask, 

The giver has the difficultest task: 

For what’s bestow’d they awkwardly receive, 
And always take less freely than they give; 
The obligation is their highest grief, 

They never love where they accept relief; 

So sullen in their sorrows, that ‘tis known 
They’ll rather die than their afflictions own; 
And if relieved, it is too often true, 

That they’ll abuse their benefactors too; 

For in distress their haughty stomach’s such, 
They hate to see themselves obliged too much; 
Seldom contented, often in the wrong, 

Hard to be pleased at all, and never long. 


If your mistakes there ill opinion gain, 

No merit can their favour re-obtain: 

And if they’re not vindictive in their fury, 
‘Tis their inconstant temper does secure ye: 


Their brain’s so cool, their passion seldom burns; 
For all’s condensed before the flame returns: 

The fermentation’s of so weak a matter, 

The humid damps the flame, and runs it all to water; 
So though the inclination may be strong, 

They’re pleased by fits, and never angry long: 


Then, if good-nature show some slender proof, 
They never think they have reward enough; 
But, like our modern Quakers of the town, 
Expect your manners, and return you none. 


Friendship, th’ abstracted union of the mind, 
Which all men seek, but very few can find; 
Of all the nations in the universe, 

None can talk on’t more, or understand it less; 
For if it does their property annoy, 

Their property their friendship will destroy. 
As you discourse them, you shall hear them tell 
All things in which they think they do excel: 
No panegyric needs their praise record, 

An Englishman ne’er wants his own good word. 
His first discourses gen’rally appear, 
Prologued with his own wond’rous character: 
When, to illustrate his own good name, 

He never fails his neighbour to defame. 

And yet he really designs no wrong, 

His malice goes no further than his tongue. 
But, pleased to tattle, he delights to rail, 

To satisfy the letch’ry of a tale. 

His own dear praises close the ample speech, 
Tells you how wise he is, that is, how rich: 
For wealth is wisdom; he that’s rich is wise; 
And all men learned poverty despise: 

His generosity comes next, and then 
Concludes, that he’s a true-born Englishman; 
And they, ‘tis known, are generous and free, 
Forgetting, and forgiving injury: 

Which may be true, thus rightly understood, 
Forgiving ill turns, and forgetting good. 


Cheerful in labour when they’ve undertook it, 
But out of humour, when they’re out of pocket. 
But if their belly and their pocket’s full, 

They may be phlegmatic, but never dull: 

And if a bottle does their brains refine, 

It makes their wit as sparkling as their wine. 


As for the general vices which we find, 
They’re guilty of in common with mankind, 


Satire forbear, and silently endure, 

We must conceal the crimes we cannot cure; 
Nor shall my verse the brighter sex defame, 

For English beauty will preserve her name; 
Beyond dispute agreeable and fair, 

And modester than other nations are; 

For where the vice prevails, the great temptation 
Is want of money more than inclination; 

In general this only is allow’d, 

They’re something noisy, and a little proud. 


An Englishman is gentlest in command, 

Obedience is a stranger in the land: 

Hardly subjected to the magistrate; 

For Englishmen do all subjection hate. 

Humblest when rich, but peevish when they’re poor, 
And think whate’er they have, they merit more. 


The meanest English plowman studies law, 
And keeps thereby the magistrates in awe, 

Will boldly tell them what they ought to do, 
And sometimes punish their omissions too. 


Their liberty and property’s so dear, 

They scorn their laws or governors to fear; 

So bugbear’d with the name of slavery, 

They can’t submit to their own liberty. 

Restraint from ill is freedom to the wise! 

But Englishmen do all restraint despise. 

Slaves to the liquor, drudges to the pots; 

The mob are statesmen, and their statesmen sots. 


Their governors, they count such dang’rous things, 
That ‘tis their custom to affront their kings: 
So jealous of the power their kings possess’, 
They suffer neither power nor kings to rest. 
The bad with force they eagerly subdue; 

The good with constant clamours they pursue, 
And did King Jesus reign, they’d murmur too. 
A discontented nation, and by far 

Harder to rule in times of peace than war: 
Easily set together by the ears, 

And full of causeless jealousies and fears: 
Apt to revolt, and willing to rebel, 

And never are contented when they’re well. 
No government could ever please them long, 
Could tie their hands, or rectify their tongue. 
In this, to ancient Israel well compared, 
Eternal murmurs are among them heard. 


It was but lately, that they were oppress’ d, 

Their rights invaded, and their laws suppress’ d: 
When nicely tender of their liberty, 

Lord! what a noise they made of slavery. 

In daily tumults show’ d their discontent, 
Lampoon’d their king, and mock’d his government. 
And if in arms they did not first appear, 

“Twas want of force, and not for want of fear. 

In humbler tone than English used to do, 

At foreign hands for foreign aid they sue. 


William, the great successor of Nassau, 

Their prayers heard, and their oppressions saw; 

He saw and saved them: God and him they praised 
To this their thanks, to that their trophies raised. 
But glutted with their own felicities, 

They soon their new deliverer despise; 

Say all their prayers back, their joy disown, 
Unsing their thanks, and pull their trophies down; 
Their harps of praise are on the willows hung; 

For Englishmen are ne’er contented long. 


The reverend clergy too, and who’d ha’ thought 
That they who had such non-resistance taught, 
Should e’er to arms against their prince be brought 
Who up to heav’n did regal power advance; 
Subjecting English laws to modes of France 
Twisting religion so with loyalty, 

As one could never live, and t’ other die; 

And yet no sooner did their prince design 

Their glebes and perquisites to undermine, 

But all their passive doctrines laid aside, 

The clergy their own principles denied; 
Unpreach’d their non-resisting cant, and pray’d 
To heav’n for help, and to the Dutch for aid; 
The church chimed all her doctrines back again, 
And pulpit-champions did the cause maintain; 
Flew in the face of all their former zeal, 

And non-resistance did at once repeal. 


The Rabbi’s say it would be too prolix, 
To tie religion up to politics, 

The churches’ safety is suprema lex: 

And so by a new figure of their own, 
Their former doctrines all at once disown; 
As laws post facto in the parliament, 

In urgent cases have attained assent; 

But are as dangerous precedents laid by, 
Made lawful only by necessity. 


The rev’rend fathers then in arms appear, 

And men of God became the men of war: 

The nation, fired by them, to arms apply, 

Assault their antichristian monarchy; 

To their due channel all our laws restore, 

And made things what they should have been before. 
But when they came to fill the vacant throne, 

And the pale priests look’d back on what they’d done, 
How England liberty began to thrive, 

And Church of England loyality outlive; 

How all their persecuting days were done, 

And their deliv’rer placed upon the throne: 

The priests, as priests are wont to do, turn’d tail, 
They’re Englishmen, and nature will prevail; 

Now they deplore their ruins they have made, 

And murmur for the master they betray’ d; 

Excuse those crimes they could not make him mend, 
And suffer for the cause they can’t defend; 

Pretend they’d not have carried things so high, 

And proto-martyrs make for popery. 


Had the prince done as they design’d the thing, 
High set the clergy up to rule the king: 

Taken a donative for coming hither, 

And so have left their king and them together; 
We had, say they, been now a happy nation; 

No doubt we had seen a blessed reformation: 

For wise men say ‘tis as dangerous a thing, 

A ruling priesthood, as a priest-rid king; 

And of all plagues with which mankind are curst, 
Ecclesiastic tyranny’s the worst. 


If all our former grievances were feign’d, 

King James has been abused, and we trepann’d; 
Bugbear’d with popery and power despotic, 
Tyrannic government, and leagues exotic; 

The revolution’s a fanatic plot, 

William’s a tyrant, King James was not; 

A factious army and a poison’d nation, 
Unjustly forced King James’s abdication. 


But if he did the subjects’ rights invade, 
Then he was punish’d only, not betrayed; 
And punishing of kings is no such crime, 
But Englishmen have done it many a time. 


When kings the sword of justice first lay down, 
They are no kings, though they possess the crown. 
Titles are shadows, crowns are empty things, 

The good of subjects is the end of kings; 


To guide in war, and to protect in peace, 

Where tyrants once commence the kings do cease; 
For arbitrary power’s so strange a thing, 

It makes the tyrant and unmakes the king: 

If kings by foreign priests and armies reign, 
And lawless power against their oaths maintain, 
Then subjects must have reason to complain: 

If oaths must bind us when our kings do ill, 

To call in foreign aid is to rebel: 

By force to circumscribe our lawful prince, 

Is wilful treason in the largest sense: 

And they who once rebel, must certainly 

Their God, and king, and former oaths defy; 

If ye allow no mal-administration 

Could cancel the allegiance of the nation, 

Let all our learned sons of Levi try, 

This ecclesiastic riddle to untie; 

How they could make a step to call the prince, 
And yet pretend the oath and innocence. 


By th’ first address they made beyond the seas, 
They’re perjur’d in the most intense degrees; 
And without scruple for the time to come, 
May swear to all the kings in Christendom: 
Nay, truly did our kings consider all, 

They’d never let the clergy swear at all, 

Their politic allegiance they’d refuse, 

For whores and priests do never want excuse. 


But if the mutual contract was dissolved, 

The doubt’s explain’d, the difficulty solved; 
That kings, when they descend to tyranny, 
Dissolve the bond, and leave the subject free; 
The government’s ungirt when justice dies, 
And constitutions are nonentities. 

The nation’s all a mob, there’s no such thing, 
As lords, or commons, parliament, or king; 
A great promiscuous crowd the Hydra lies, 
Till laws revive and mutual contract ties; 

A chaos free to choose for their own share, 
What case of government they please to wear; 
If to a king they do the reins commit, 

All men are bound in conscience to submit; 
But then the king must by his oath assent, 

To Postulata’s of the government; 

Which if he breaks he cuts off the entail, 
And power retreats to its original. 


This doctrine has the sanction of assent 
From nature’s universal Parliament: 


The voice of nations, and the course of things, 
Allow that laws superior are to kings; 

None but delinquents would have justice cease, 
Knaves rail at laws, as soldiers rail at peace: 
For justice is the end of government, 

As reason is the test of argument: 

No man was ever yet so void of sense, 

As to debate the right of self-defence; 

A principle so grafted in the mind, 

With nature born, and does like nature bind; 
Twisted with reason, and with nature too, 

As neither one nor t’other can undo. 


Nor can this right be less when national, 
Reason which governs one should govern all; 
Whate’er the dialect of courts may tell, 

He that his right demands can ne’ er rebel; 
Which right, if ‘tis by governors denied, 
May be procured by force or foreign aid; 

For tyranny’s a nation’s term of grief, 

As folks cry fire to hasten in relief; 

And when the hated word is heard about, 

All men should come to help the people out. 


Thus England groan’d, Britannia’s voice was heard, 
And great Nassau to rescue her appear’ d: 

Call’d by the universal voice of fate, 

God and the people’s legal magistrate: 

Ye heavens regard! Almighty Jove look down, 
And view thy injured monarch on the throne; 
On their ungrateful heads due vengeance take 
Who sought his aid, and then his part forsake: 
Witness, ye powers! it was our call alone, 
Which now our pride makes us ashamed to own; 
Britannia’s troubles fetch’d him from afar, 

To court the dreadful casualties of war; 

But where requital never can be made, 
Acknowledgment’s a tribute seldom paid. 


He dwelt in bright Maria’s circling arms, 
Defended by the magic of her charms, 
From foreign fears and from domestic harms; 
Ambition found no fuel for her fire, 

He had what God could give or man desire, 
Till pity roused him from his soft repose, 
His life to unseen hazards to expose; 

Till pity moved him in our cause to appear, 
Pity! that word which now we hate to hear; 
But English gratitude is always such, 

To hate the hand that does oblige too much. 


Britannia’s cries gave birth to his intent, 

And hardly gain’d his unforeseen assent; 

His boding thoughts foretold him he should find 
The people fickle, selfish, and unkind; 

Which thought did to his royal heart appear 
More dreadful than the dangers of the war; 

For nothing grates a generous mind so soon, 

As base returns for hearty service done. 


Satire, be silent! awfully prepare 

Britannia’s song, and William’s praise to hear; 
Stand by, and let her cheerfully rehearse 

Her grateful vows in her immortal verse. 

Loud fame’s eternal trumpet let her sound, 
Listen, ye distant poles, and endless round, 
May the strong blast the welcome news convey, 
As far as sound can reach or spirit fly! 

To neighb’ring worlds, if such there be, relate 
Our heroes fame for theirs to imitate; 

To distant worlds of spirits let her rehearse, 
For spirits without the helps of voice converse: 
May angels hear the gladsome news on high, 
Mix’d with their everlasting symphony; 

And hell itself stand in surprise to know, 
Whether it be the fatal blast or no. 


BRITANNIA. 


The fame of virtue ‘tis for which I sound, 

And heroes with immortal triumphs crown’d; 
Fame built on solid virtue swifter flies, 

Than morning light can spread the eastern skies: 
The gath’ring air returns the doubling sound; 
And loud repeating thunders force it round; 
Echoes return from caverns of the deep, 

Old Chaos dreams on’t in eternal sleep: 

Time hands it forward to its latest urn, 

From whence it never, never shall return: 
Nothing is heard so far, or lasts so long, 

‘Tis heard by ev’ry ear, and spoke by every tongue. 


My hero, with the sails of honour furl’d, 
Rises like the great genius of the world; 

By fate and fame wisely prepared to be 

The soul of war and life of victory; 

He spreads the wings of virtue on the throne, 
And ev’ry wind of glory fans them on; 
Immortal trophies dwell upon his brow, 
Fresh as the garlands he has won but now. 


By different steps the high ascent he gains, 
And differently that high ascent maintains: 
Princes for pride and lust of rule make war, 
And struggle for the name of conqueror; 
Some fight for fame, and some for victory, 
He fights to save, and conquers to set free. 


Then seek no phrase his titles to conceal, 

And hide with words what actions must reveal; 
No parallel from Hebrew stories take, 

Of godlike kings my similies to make; 

No borrowed names conceal my living theme, 
But names and things directly I proclaim; 

His honest merit does his glory raise, 

Whom that exalts let no man fear to praise; 
Of such a subject no man need be shy, 
Virtue’s above the reach of flattery; 

He needs no character but his own fame, 

Nor any flattering titles but his own name. 


William’s the name that’s spoke by every tongue, 
William’s the darling subject of my song; 
Listen, ye virgins, to the charming sound, 


And in eternal dances hand it round; 

Your early offerings to this altar bring, 

Make him at once a lover and a king; 

May he submit to none but to your arms, 

Nor ever be subdued, but by your charms; 
May your soft thoughts for him be all sublime, 
And ev’ry tender vow be made for him; 

May he be first in ev’ry morning thought, 
And heav’n ne’er hear a prayer where he’s left out; 
May every omen, every boding dream, 

Be fortunate by mentioning his name; 

May this one charm infernal powers affright, 
And guard you from the terror of the night; 
May ev’ry cheerful glass as it goes down 

To William’s health, be cordials to your own: 
Let ev’ry song be chorust with his name, 
And music pay her tribute to his fame; 

Let ev’ry poet tune his artful verse, 

And in immortal strains his deeds rehearse: 
And may Apollo never more inspire 

The disobedient bard with his seraphic fire 
May all my sons their grateful homage pay, 
His praises sing, and for his safety pray. 





Satire, return to our unthankful isle, 

Secured by heaven’s regards, and William’s toil: 
To both ungrateful, and to both untrue, 

Rebels to God, and to good nature too. 


If e’er this nation be distress’d again, 

To whomsoe’er they cry, they’ ll cry in vain; 

To heav’n they cannot have the face to look, 
Or, if they should, it would but heav’n provoke; 
To hope for help from man would be too much, 
Mankind would always tell ‘em of the Dutch: 
How they came here our freedoms to maintain, 
Were paid, and cursed, and hurried home again; 
How by their aid we first dissolved our fears, 
And then our helpers damn’d for foreigners: 
‘Tis not our English temper to do better, 

For Englishmen think ev’ry one their debtor. 


‘Tis worth observing, that we ne’er complain’d 
Of foreigners, nor of the wealth we gain’d, 

Till all their services were at an end: 

Wise men affirm it is the English way, 

Never to grumble till they come to pay; 

And then they always think, their temper’s such, 
The work too little, and the pay too much. 


As frighted patients, when they want a cure, 
Bid any price, and any pain endure: 

But when the doctor’s remedies appear, 

The cure’s too easy, and the price too dear: 
Great Portland near was banter’d when he strove, 
For us his master’s kindest thoughts to move: 
We ne’er lampoon’d his conduct, when employ’d 
King James’s secret councils to divide: 

Then we caress’d him as the only man, 

Who could the doubtful oracle explain; 

The only Hushai, able to repel 

The dark designs of our Achitophel: 

Compared his master’s courage to his sense, 
The ablest statesman, and the bravest prince; 
On his wise conduct we depended much, 

And liked him ne’er the worse for being Dutch: 
Nor was he valued more than he deserved, 
Freely he ventured, faithfully he served; 

In all King William’s dangers he has shared, 

In England’s quarrels always he appear’d: 

The revolution first, and then the Boyne, 

In both, his counsels and his conduct shine; 

His martial valour Flanders will confess, 

And France regrets his managing the peace; 
Faithful to England’s interest and her king, 

The greatest reason of our murmuring: 

Ten years in English service he appear’ d, 

And gain’d his master’s and the world’s regard; 
But ‘tis not England’s custom to reward, 

The wars are over, England needs him not; 
Now he’s a Dutchman, and the Lord knows what. 


Schonbergh, the ablest soldier of his age, 
With great Nassau did in our cause engage; 
Both join’d for England’s rescue and defence, 
The greatest captain and the greatest prince; 
With what applause his stories did we tell, 
Stories which Europe’s volumes largely swell! 
We counted him an army in our aid, 

Where he commanded, no man was afraid; 
His actions with a constant conquest shine, 
From Villa Vitiosa to the Rhine; 

France, Flanders, Germany, his fame confess, 
And all the world was fond of him but us: 

Our turn first served, we grudged him the command, 
Witness the grateful temper of the land. 


We blame the King, that he relies too much, 
On Strangers, Germans, Hugonots, and Dutch; 
And seldom does his great affairs of state, 


To English counsellors communicate: 

The fact might very well be answer’d thus: 

He had so often been betray’d by us, 

He must have been a madman to rely, 

On English gentlemen’s fidelity; 

For, laying other argument aside: 

This thought might mortify our English pride; 
That foreigners have faithfully obey’d him, 

And none but Englishmen have e’er betray’d him: 
They have our ships and merchants bought and sold, 
And barter’d English blood for foreign gold; 

First to the French they sold our Turkey fleet, 
And injured Talmarsh next at Cameret; 

The king himself is shelter’d from their snares, 
Not by his merits, but the crown he wears; 
Experience tells us ‘tis the English way, 

Their benefactors always to betray. 


And, lest examples should be too remote, 

A modern magistrate of famous note, 

Shall give you his own history by rote; 

I’ll make it out, deny it he that can, 

His worship is a true-born Englishman; 

By all the latitude that empty word, 

By modern acceptation’s understood: 

The parish books his great descent record, 
And now he hopes ere long to be a lord; 

And truly, as things go, it would be pity, 

But such as he bore office in the city; 

While robb’ry for burnt-offering he brings, 
And gives to God what he has stole from kings; 
Great monuments of charity he raises, 

And good St. Magnus whistles out his praises; 
To city jails he grants a jubilee, 

And hires huzza’s from his own mobile. 


Lately he wore the golden chain and gown, 
With which equipp’d he thus harangued the town. 


HIS FINE SPEECH, &c. 


With clouted iron shoes, and sheep-skin breeches, 
More rags than manners, and more dirt than riches, 
From driving cows and calves to Leyton market, 
While of my greatness there appear’d no spark yet, 
Behold I come to let you see the pride, 

With which exalted beggars always ride. 


Born to the needful labours of the plough, 

The cart-whip graced me, as the chain does now. 
Nature and fate in doubt what course to take, 
Whether I should a lord or plough-boy make; 
Kindly at last resolv’d they would promote me, 
And first a knave, and then a knight they vote me. 
What fate appointed, nature did prepare, 

And furnish’d me with an exceeding care, 

To fit me for what they design’d to have me; 

And every gift but honesty they gave me. 


And thus equipp’d, to this proud town I came, 

In quest of bread, and not in quest of fame. 

Blind to my future fate, an humble boy, 

Free from the guilt and glory I enjoy. 

The hopes which my ambition entertain’d, 

Where in the name of foot-boy, all contain’d. 

The greatest heights from small beginnings rise; 

The gods were great on earth, before they reach’d the skies. 


Backwell, the generous temper of whose mind, 
Was always to be bountiful inclin’d: 

Whether by his ill fate or fancy led, 

First took me up, and furnish’d me with bread: 
The little services he put me to, 

Seem’d labours, rather than were truly so. 

But always my advancement he design’d; 

For ‘twas his very nature to be kind: 

Large was his soul, his temper ever free; 

The best of masters and of men to me: 

And I who was before decreed by fate, 

To be made infamous as well as great, 

With an obsequious diligence obey’d him, 

Till trusted with his all, and then betray’d him. 


All his past kindnesses I trampled on, 
Ruin’d his fortunes to erect my own: 
So vipers in the bosom bred begin, 


To hiss at that hand first which took them in; 
With eager treach’ry I his fall pursu’d, 
And my first trophies were ingratitude. 


Ingratitude’s the worst of human guilt, 

The basest action mankind can commit; 
Which, like the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
Has least of honour, and of guilt the most; 
Distinguished from all other crimes by this, 
That ‘tis a crime which no man will confess; 
That sin alone, which should not be forgiv’n 
On earth, altho’ perhaps it may in heaven. 


Thus my first benefactor I 0’erthrew; 

And how shou’d I be to a second true? 

The public trust came next into my care, 

And I to use them scurvily prepare: 

My needy sov’reign lord I play’d upon, 

And lent him many a thousand of his own; 
For which great interest I took care to charge, 
And so my ill-got wealth became so large. 


My predecessor Judas was a fool, 

Fitter to have been whipt and sent to school, 
Than sell a Saviour: had I been at hand, 

His Master had not been so cheap trepann’d; 

I would have made the eager Jews have found, 
For thirty pieces, thirty thousand pound. 


My cousin Ziba, of immortal fame, 

(Ziba and I shall never want a name:) 
First-born of treason, nobly did advance 

His Master’s fall, for his inheritance: 

By whose keen arts old David first began 

To break his sacred oath to Jonathan: 

The good old king ‘tis thought was very loth 
To break his word, and therefore broke his oath. 
Ziba’s a traitor of some quality, 

Yet Ziba might have been inform’d by me: 
Had I been there, he ne’er had been content 
With half th’ estate, nor half the government. 


In our late revolution ‘twas thought strange, 
That I of all mankind should like the change, 
But they who wonder’d at it never knew, 

That in it I did my old game pursue: 

Nor had they heard of twenty thousand pound, 
Which ne’er was lost, yet never could be found. 


Thus all things in their turn to sale I bring, 


God and my master first, and then the king; 
Till by successful villanies made bold, 

I thought to turn the nation into gold; 

And so to forgery my hand I bent, 

Not doubting I could gull the Government; 
But there was ruffl’d by the Parliament. 

And if I ‘scaped th’ unhappy tree to climb, 
‘Twas want of law, and not for want of crime; 


But my old friend,[A] who printed in my face 
A needful competence of English brass; 
Having more business yet for me to do, 

And loth to lose his trusty servant so, 
Managed the matter with such art and skill, 
As sav’d his hero, and threw out the Bill. 


And now I’m grac’d with unexpected honours, 
For which I'll certainly abuse the donors: 
Knighted, and made a tribune of the people, 
Whose laws and properties I’m like to keep well: 
The custos rotulorum of the city, 

And captain of the guards of their banditti. 
Surrounded by my catchpoles, I declare 

Against the needy debtor open war. 

I hang poor thieves for stealing of your pelf, 
And suffer none to rob you, but myself. 


The king commanded me to help reform ye, 
And how I’ll do’t, Miss shall inform ye. 
I keep the best seraglio in the nation, 

And hope in time to bring it into fashion; 

No brimstone whore need fear the lash from me, 
That part I’1l leave to Brother Jefferey: 

Our gallants need not go abroad to Rome, 

I'll keep a whoring jubilee at home; 
Whoring’s the darling of my inclination; 
An’t I a magistrate for reformation? 

For this my praise is sung by ev’ry bard, 

For which Bridewell wou’d be a just reward. 
In print my panegyric fills the street, 

And hired gaol-birds their huzzas repeat; 
Some charities contriv’d to make a show, 
Have taught the needy rabble to do so; 
Whose empty noise is a mechanic fame, 
Since for Sir Beelzebub they’d do the same. 





THE CONCLUSION. 


Then let us boast of ancestors no more, 

Or deeds of heroes done in days of yore, 

In latent records of the ages past, 

Behind the rear of time, in long oblivion plac’d; 
For if our virtues must in lines descend, 

The merit with the families would end, 

And intermixtures would most fatal grow; 

For vice would be hereditary too; 

The tainted blood would of necessity, 
Involuntary wickedness convey. 


Vice, like ill-nature, for an age or two, 

May seem a generation to pursue; 

But virtue seldom does regard the breed, 

Fools do the wise, and wise men fools succeed. 


What is’t to us, what ancestors we had? 

If good, what better? or what worse, if bad? 
Examples are for imitation set, 

Yet all men follow virtue with regret. 


Could but our ancestors retrieve their fate, 

And see their offspring thus degenerate; 

How we contend for birth and names unknown, 
And build on their past actions, not our own; 
They’d cancel records, and their tombs deface, 
And openly disown the vile degenerate race: 
For fame of families is all a cheat, 

It’s personal virtue only makes us great. 


THE END. 


HYMN TO THE PILLORY 
eee 


While in prison Defoe wrote this mock ode in 1703. The poem was sold in the 
streets; and the audience were reported to have drunk to his health, while he 
stood in the pillory and read aloud the verses. According to legend, the poem 
also caused his audience to throw flowers instead of the customary harmful and 
noxious objects. 
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ted in his arrest and placement in a pillory 


HYMN TO THE PILLORY 
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HAil ! Hi’roglypbick State Machin, 

Contriv’d to Punish Fancy in; 

Men that are men, in thee can feel no Pain, 
And all thy Insignificants Disdain. 

Contempt, that false New Word for shame, 

Is without Crime, an empty Name. 

A Shadow to Amuse Mankind, 

But never frights the wise or Well-fix’d Mind: 
Virtue despise Humane Scorn, 

And Scandals Innocence adorn. 
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Exalted on the thy Stool of State, 

What Prospect do I see of Sov reign Fate; 
How th Inscrutables of Providence, 

Differ from our contracted Sence; 

Here by the Errors of the Town, 

The Fools look out, the Knaves look on. 
Persons or Crimes find here the same respect, 
And Vice does vertue of Correct, 

The undistinguish’d Fury of the Street, 

With Mob and Malice Mankind Greet; 

No Byass can the Rabble draw 

But Dirt throws Dirt without respect to Merit, or to Law ! 
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Sometimes the Air of Scandal to maintain, 
Villains look from thy Lofty Loops in Vain: 
But who can judge of Crimes by Punishment, 
Where Parties Rule, and L[aw]*s Subservient, 
Justice with Change of Int’rest Learns to bow; 


And what was Merit once, is Murther now: 

Actions receive their Tincture from the Times, 

And as they change are Vertues made or Crimes. 

Thou art the State-Trap of the law, 

But neither canst keep Knaves, nor Honest Men in Awe: 
These are too hard nd in Offence, 

And thouse upheld by Innocence. 
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How have thy opening Vacancys receiv d, 

In every Age the Criminals of State ? 

And how has mankind been deceived 

When they distinguish Crimes by Fate ? 

Tell us, Great Engine, how to understund, 

Or reconcile the Justice of the Land; 

How Bastwick, Pryn, Hunt, Hollingsby, and Pye, 
Men of unspotted Honesty; 

Men that had learning, Wit, and Sence, 

And more than most Men have had since, 
Could equal Title to thee claim, 

With Oats and Fuller, Men of later Fame: 
Even the learned Selden saw, 

A Prospect of thee, thro ‘the Law: 

He had thy Lofty Pinnacles in view, 

But so much Honour never was thy due; 

Had the Great Selden Triumph‘d on thy Stage, 
Selden the Honour of his Age; 

No man woud ever shun thee more, 

Or grudge to stand where Selden stood before. 
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Thou art no shame to Thruth and Honesty, 

Nor is the Character of such defac’d by thee, 

Who is suffer by Oppressive Injury. 

Shame, like the Exhalations of the Sun, 

Falls back where first the motion was begun: 

And he who for no Crime shall on thy Brows appear, 


Bears less Reproach than they who plac’d “em there. 
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But if Contempt is on thy Face entail*d, 
Disgrace it self shall be asham‘d; 

Scandal shall blush that it has not prevail’d 
To blast the man it has defam“d. 

Let all that merit equal Punishment, 

Stand there with him, and we are all Content. 
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There would the Famed S [achevere]II stand, 
With Trumpet of Sedition in his Hand, 
Sounding the first Crusado in the Land. 

He from a Church of England Pulpit first 

All his Dissenting Brethren Curst; 

Doom d them to satan for a Prey, 

And first found out the shortest way; 

With him theWise Vice-Chancellor o° th ~ Press, 
Who, tho our Printers Licences defy, 

Willing to show his forwardness, 

Bless‘d it with his Authority; 

He gave the Churches Sanction to the work, 
As Popes bless Colours for Troops which fight the Turk. 
Doctors in scandall these are grown, 

For Red-hot Zeal and Furious Learning known; 
Professors in Reproach and highly fit, 

For Juno's Academy, Billingsgate. 

Thou like a True Born English Tool, 

Hast from their Composition stole, 

And now art like to smart for being a Fool: 
And as of english men, ‘twas always meant, 
They r better to Improve than to Invent; 

Upon their Model thou hast made 

A Monster makes the world afraid. 
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With them let all the States-men stand, 

Who Guide us with unsteady hand: 

Who Armies, Fleet, and Men betray 

And Ruine all the shortest way. 

Let all those Souldiers stand in sight, 

Whore Willing to be paid and not to fight. 
Agents, and Collonels, who false Msters bring, 
To Cheat their Country first, and then their King: 
Bring all your Coward Captains of the Fleet; 
Lord what a Crown‘d will there be when they meet? 
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They who let Pointi “scape to Brest, 

With all the Gods of Carthagena Blest. 

Those who betray d our Turkey Fleet; 

Or Injur‘d Talmash Sold at Camaret. 

Who miss‘d the Squadron from Thouloon, 

And always came too late or else too soon; 

All these are Heroes whose great Actions Claim, 
Immortal Honours to their Dying Fame; 

And ought not to have been Denyed 

On thy great Counterscarp to have their Valour try d. 
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Why have not these upon thy spreading Stage, 
Tasted the keener Justice of the Age; 

If ‘tis because their Crimes are to [o] remote, 
Whom leaden-footed Justice has forgot ? 

Let’s view the modern Scenes of Fame; 

If Men and Management are not the same; 
When fleets go out with Money, and with Men, 
Just time enough to venture home again ? 
Navyes prepar d to guard th insulted Coast, 
And Convoys settl°d when Our Ship are lost. 
Some Heroes lately come from Sea, 

If they were paid their Due, should stand with thee; 


Papers too should their Deeds relate, 

To prove the justice of their Fate. 

Their Deeds of War at Port Saint Mary's done, 
And set the Trophy’s by them, which they won: 
Let Or [mon]d‘s Declaration there appear, 
He'd certainly be pleas ‘d to see ‘em there. 

Let some good Limner represent 

The ravish d Nuns, the plunder’d Town, 

The English Honour how mispent; 

The shamefull coming back, and little done. 
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The Vigo Men should next appear 

To triumph on thy Theater; 

They, who on board the Great Galoons had been, 
Who rob‘d the Spaniards first, and then the Queen: 
Set up the praises to their Valour due; 

How Eighty Sail, had beaten Twenty two. 

Two Troopers so, and one Dragoon 

Conquer d a Spanish Boy, at Pampalone. 

Yet let them Or[mon] ds Conduct own ! 

Who beat them first on Shore, or little had been done: 
What unknown spoils from thence are come, 

How much was brought away, How little Home. 

If all the Thieves should on thy Scaffold stand 
Who rob‘d their Masters in Command: 

The Multitude would soon outdo 

The city Crouds of Lord mayor Show. 
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Upon thy Penitential stools, 

Some people should be plac‘d for Fools; 

As some for Instance who while they look on; 
See others plunder all, and they get none. 
Next the Lieutnant General, 

To get the Devill, lost the De'll and all; 

And he some little badge should bear, 


Who ought, in Justice to have hang‘d ‘em there: 
This had his Honour more maintain ’d 
Than all the Spoils at Vigo gain‘d 
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Then Clap thy Wooden Wings for joy, 

And greet the men of Great Employ; 

The Authors of the Nations discontent, 

And Scandal of a Christian Government. 

Jobbers, and Brookers of the City Stocks, 

With forty Thousand Tallies at their backs; 

Who make our Banks and Companies obey, 

Or sink ‘em all the shortest way. 

Th IntrinsickValue of our Stocks, 

Is stated in their Calculating Books; 

Th Imaginary Prizes rise and fall, 

As they Command who toss the Ball; 

Let ‘em upon thy lofty Turrets stand, 

With Bear-skins on the back, Debentures in the hand, 
And write in Capitals upon the Post, 

That here they should remain 

Till this AEnigma they explain, 

How Stocks should Fall, when sales surmount the Cost, 
And Rise again when Ships are lost. 
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Great Monsters of the Law, Exalty thy Head; 
Appear no more in Masquerade, 

In Homely Phrase Express thy Discontent, 

And move it in th Approaching Parliament: 

Tell “em how Paper were instead of Coin, 

With Int’rest eight per Cent., and Discount nine. 
Of Irish Transport Depts unpaid, 

Bills fallse Endors‘d, and long Accounts unmade. 
And thell them all the nation hopes to see, 
They Il send the Guilty down to thee; 

Rather than those who write their History. 
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Then bring those Justices upon thy Bench, 
Who vilely break the laws they should defend; 
And upon Equity Intrench, 

By Punishing the Crimes they will not Mend. 
Set every vitious Magistrate; 

Upon thy sumptuous Chariot of the State; 
There let “em all in Triumph ride, 

There Purple and their Scarlet laid aside. 

Let no such Bride-well Justices Protect, 

As first debauch the Whores which they correct: 
Such who with Oaths and Drunk’ness sit 

And punish far less Crimes than they Commit: 
These certainly deserve to stand, 

With Trophics of Authority in Either Hand 
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Upon thy pulpit, set the Drunken Priest, 
Who turns the Gospel to a baudy Jest; 

Let the Fraternity Degrade him there, 

Least they like him appear: 

There let him, his Memento Mori Preach, 
And by Example, not by Doctrine, Teach. 
Next bring the Lewder Clergy there, 

Who Preach those Sins down, which they can't forbear; 
Those Sons of God who every day Go in, 
Both to the daughters and the Wives of Men; 
There Let “em stand to be the Nations Jest, 
And save the Reputation of the rest. 
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A[sgiJll who for the Gospel left the Law, 
And deep within the Clefts of Darkness saw; 
Let him be an Example made, 

Who durst the Parsons Province so Invade; 


To his new Ecclesiastick Rules, 

We owe thew Knowledge that we all are Fools: 
Old Charon shall no more dark Souls convey, 
A[sgiJll has found the shortest way: 

Vain is your funeral Pomp and Bells, 

Your Grave-stones, Monuments and Knells; 
Vain are the Throphyes of the Grave, 

A[sgiJll shall all that Foppery save; 

And to the Clergy’s great Reproach, 

Shall change the Hearse into a Fiery Coach: 
What man the Learned Riddle can receive, 
Which none can Answear, and yet none Believe; 
Let him Recorded, on thy Lists remain, 

Till he shall Heav’n by his own rules obtain. 
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If a Poor Author has Embrac‘d thy Wood, 

Only because he was not understood; 

They punish Mankind but by halves; 

Till they stand there, 

Who false to their own Principles appear; 

And cannot understand themselves. 

Those Nimshites, who with furious Zeal drive on, 
And build up Rome to pull down Babylon, 

The real Authors of the Shortest Way, 

Who for Destruction, not Conversion pray: 
There let those Sons of strife remain, 

Till this Church Riddle they Explain; 

How at Dissenters they can raise a Storm, 

But would not have them all Conform; 

For there theire certain Ruine would come in, 
And Moderation, which they hate, begin. 

[Some Church-men Next should Grace thy Pews, 
Who talk of Loyalty they never use: 

Passive Obedience well becomes thy Stage, 

For both have been the Banter of the Age. 

Get them but Once within thy Reach, 

Thou It make them practice, what they us‘d to Teach. ] 
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Next bring some Lawyers to thy Bar, 

By Inuendo they might all stand there; 

There let them Expiate that Guilt, 

And Pay for all that Blood their Tongues ha‘spilt; 
These are the Mountebanks of State. 

Who by the slight of Tongue can Crimes create, 
And dress up Triftles in the Robes of Fate. 

The Mastives of a Governement, 

To worry and run down the Innocent; 

[The Engines of Infernall Wit 

Cover d with Cunning and Deceit ! 

Satan's Sublimest Attribute they use; 

For first they Tempt, and then Accuse; 

No Vows or Promise can bind their hands: 
Submissive Law Obedient stands, 

When Power concurrs, and Lawless Force stands by; 
He's Lunatick that Looks for Honesty. ] 
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There Sat a Man of Mighty Fame, 

Whose Actions speak him plainer than his Name; 
In vain he struggl°d, he harangu‘d in vain 
To bring in Whbipping Sentences again: 
And to debauch a Milder Government 
With Abdicated kinds of Punishment. 

No wonder he should Law despise, 

Who Jesus Christ himself denies; 

His Actions only now direct, 

What we when he is made a Judge, expect: 
Set L[ove]Il next to this Disgrace 

With Whitney's Horses staring in his Face; 
There let his Cup of Pennance be kept full, 
Till he’s less Noisy, Insolent and Dull. 
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When all these Hereos have past o er thy Stage, 
And thou hast been the Satyr of the Age; 

Wait then a while for all those Sons of fame, 

Whom present Pow’'r has made too great to name: 
Fenc d from thy hands, they keep our Verse in Awe, 
Too great for satyr, and too great for Law. 

As they their Commands lay down, 

They all shall pay their Homage to thy Cloudy Throne: 
And till within thy reach they be, 

Exalt them in Effigie. 
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The Martyr of the by-past Reign, 

For whom new Oaths have been prepar d in vain; 
She[rloc]k*s Disciple first by him trepan’d 

He for a K[nave], and they for F[ool]s should stand. 
Tho some affirm he ought to be Excus d, 

Since to this day he had refus‘d; 

And this was all the Frailty of his Life, 

He Damnd his Consience, to oblige his Wife. 
But spare that Priest, whose tottering Consience knew 
That if he took but one, he'd Perjure two: 

Bluntly resolv’d he wou'd not break “em both, 
And swore by G—d hed never take the Oath; 
Hang him, he can ‘t be fit for thee, 

For his unusual Honesty. 

Thou Speaking Trumpet of Mens Fame, 

Enter in every Court thy Claim; 

Demand em all, for they are all thy own, 

Who Swear to Three Kings, but are true to none. 
Turn-Coats of all sides are thy due, 

And he who once is false, is never true: 

To Day can swear, to Morrow can Abjure, 

Such without scruple, for the time to come, 

May Swear to all the Kings in Christendom: 

But he’s a Mad Man will rely 

Upon their lost Fidelity. 
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They that in vast Employments rob the State, 
See them in thy Embraces meet their Fate; 

Let not the millions they by Fraud obtain 
Protect em from the Scandal, or the Pain: 

They who from mean Beginnings grow 

To vast Estates, but God knows how; 

Who carry untold Summs away, 

From little Places, with but little Pay: 

Who costly Palaces Erect, 

The Thieves that built them to protect; 

The Gardens, Grottos, Fountains, Walks, and Groves 
Where Vice Triumphs in Pride, and Lawless Loves: 
Where mighty Luxury and Drunk’ness Reign*d 
Profusely Spend what they Prophanely Gain d: 
Tellem theres Mene Tekel’s on the Wall, 

Tell “em the Nations ‘s Money paid for all: 
Advance thy double Front and show, 

And let us both the Crimes and Persons know: 
Place them aloft upon thy Throne, 

Who slight the Nations’s Business for their own; 
Neglect their Posts, in spight of Double Pay, 
And run us all in Debt the Shortest Way. 
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Great Pageant, Change thy Dirty Scene, 

For one thy Steps some Ladies may be seen; 
When Beauty stoops upon thy Stage to show 

She laughs at all the Humbles Fools below. 

Set Sapho there, whose Husband paid for Clothes 
Two Hundred Pounds a Week in Furbulo’s: 
There in her Silks and Scarlets let her shine, 
She’s Beauteous all without, all Whore within. 
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Next let Gay URANIA Ride, 

Her Coach and Six attending by her side: 

Long has she waited, but in vain, 

The City Homage to abtain; 

The Sumptuous Harlot long’d t Insult the Chair, 
And triumph o ‘er our City Beauties there. 

Here let her Haughty Thoughts be Gratifi'd 

In Triumph let her ride; 

Let DIADORA next appear, 

And all that want to know her, see her there. 
What tho’she’s not a True Born English Wh—re ? 
French Harlots have been here before; 

Let not the Pomp nor Grandeur of her State 
Prevent the Justice of her Fate, 

But let her an Example now be made 

To Foreign Wh—s who spoil the English Trade. 
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[Let FLETTUMACY with his Pompous Train, 
Attempt to rescue her in vain; 

Content at last to see her shown, 

Let him despise her Wit, and find his own. 
Tho his Inheritance of Brains was small, 
Dear-bought Experience will Instruct us all] 
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Claim ‘em thou Herald of Reproach, 

Who with uncommon Lewdness will Debauch; 
Let C—- upon thy Borders spend his Life, 
Till he recants the Bargain with his Wife: 
And till this Riddle both Explain, 

How neither can themselves Contain; 

How Nature can on both sides run so high, 

As neither side can neither side supply: 

And so in Charity agree 

He keeps two Brace of Whores, two Stallions She. 
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What need of Satyr to Reform the Town ? 

Or Laws to keep our Vices down ? 

Let ‘em to Thee due Homage pay, 

This will reform us all the Shortest Way. 

Let ‘em to thee bring all the Knaves and Fools, 
Vertue will guide the rest by Rules; 

They ll need no Treacherous Friends, no breach of Faith, 
No Hir’d Evidence with their Infecting Breath; 
No Servants Masters to Betray, 

Or Knights o° th’ Post, who Swear for Pay; 

No injur’d Author’ll on thy Steps appear, 

Nor such as woud be Rogues, but such as are. 
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The first Intent of Laws 

Was to Correct th’ Effect, and check the Cause; 
And all the Ends of Punishment, 

Were only Future Mischiefs to prevent. 
But Justice is Inverted when 

Those Engines of the Law, 

Instead of Pinching Vicious Men, 

Keep Honest ones in awe; 

Thy Business is, as all Men know, 

To Punish Villains, not to make Men so. 
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When ever then thou art prepar d 

To prompt that Vice thou should’st Reward, 
And by the Terrors of thy Grisly Face, 

Make Men turn Rogues to shun Disgrace, 

The end of thy Creation is destroy d, 

Justice expires of Course, and Law's made void. 
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What are thy Terrors ? that for fear of thee, 
Mankind shold dare to sink their Honestly ? 

He's Bold to Impudence, that dare turn Knave, 

The Scandal of thy Company to save: 

He that will Crimes he never knew confess; 

Does more than if he know those Crimes transgress: 
And he that fears thee more than to be base, 

May want a Heart, but does not want a Face. 
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Thou like the Devil dost appear, 

Blacker than really thou art by far; 

A wild Chimerick Notion of Reproach, 
Too little for a crime, for none too much: 
Let none th Indignity resent; 

For Crime is all the shame of Punishment. 
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Thou Bug-bear of the Law stand up and speak, 

Thy long Misconstru‘d Silence break, 

Tell us who ‘this upon thy Ridge stands there, 

So full of Fault, and yet so void of Fear; 

And from the Paper in his Hat, 

Let all Mankind be told for what: 

Tell them “twas because he was too bold, 

And told those Truths, which shou’d not ha*been told. 
Extoll the Justice of the Land, 

Who Punish what they will not understand. 

Tell them he stands Exalted there 

For speaking what we woud not hear; 

And yet he might ha*been secure, 

Had he said less, or woud he ha’said more. 

Tell them that this is his Reward, 

And worse is yet for him prepare ‘d, 

Because his Foolish Vertue was so nice 

As not to sell his friends, according to his Friends Advice; 
And thus he’s an Example made, 


To make men of their Honesty afraid, 
That for the Time to come they may, 
More willingly their Friends betray; 

Tell “em the M[en] that plac’d hime here, 
Are Sc[anda|]ls to the Times, 

Are at loss to find his Guilt, 

And can t Commit his Crimes. 


ENDE 


The Travel Writing 





A TOUR THRO’ THE WHOLE ISLAND OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Sf 


This detailed account of Defoe’s travels throughout Britain was first published in 
three volumes between 1724 and 1727. It gives a matter-of-fact account of his 
visits to various places, at a time when there were no ready reference works. 
Anyone living in Great Britain could find their own locality described in the 
monumental work. Now, it serves as a valuable historical source of information 
on life in Britain a few decades before the Industrial Revolution. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST VOLUME 


IF this work is not both pleasant and profitable to the reader, the author most 
freely and openly declares the fault must be in his performance, and it cannot be 
any deficiency in the subject. 

As the work it self is a description of the most flourishing and opulent country in 
the world, so there is a flowing variety of materials; all the particulars are fruitful 
of instructing and diverting objects. 

If novelty pleases, here is the present state of the country describ’d, the 
improvement, as well in culture, as in commerce, the encrease of people, and 
employment for them: Also here you have an account of the encrease of 
buildings, as well in great cities and towns, as in the new seats and dwellings of 
the nobility and gentry; also the encrease of wealth, in many eminent particulars. 

If antiquity takes with you, tho’ the looking back into remote things is 
studiously avoided, yet it is not wholly omitted, nor any useful observations 
neglected; the learned writers on the subject of antiquity in Great Britain have so 
well discharg’d themselves, that we can never over-value their labours, yet there 
are daily farther discoveries made, which give future ages, room, perhaps not to 
mend, yet at least to add to what has been already done. 

In travelling thro’ England, a luxuriance of objects presents it self to our view: 
Where-ever we come, and which way soever we look, we see something new, 
something significant, something well worth the travellers stay, and the writer’s 
care; nor is any check to our design, or obstruction to its acceptance in the world, 
to say the like has been done already, or to panegyrick upon the labours and 
value of those authors who have gone before, in this work: A compleat account 
of Great Britain will be the work of many years, I might say ages, and may 
employ many hands: Whoever has travell’d Great Britain before us, and 
whatever they have written, tho’ they may have had a harvest, yet they have 
always, either by necessity, ignorance or negligence pass’d over so much, that 
others may come and glean after them by large handfuls. 

Nor cou’d it be otherwise, had the diligence and capacities of all who have 
gone before been greater than they are; for the face of things so often alters, and 
the situation of affairs in this great British Empire gives such new turns, even to 
nature it self, that there is matter of new observation every day presented to the 
traveller’s eye. 

The fate of things gives a new face to things, produces changes in low life, 


and innumerable incidents; plants and supplants families, raises and sinks towns, 
removes manufactures, and trades; great towns decay, and small towns rise; new 
towns, new palaces, new seats are built every day; great rivers and good 
harbours dry up, and grow useless; again, new ports are open’d, brooks are made 
rivers, small rivers navigable, ports and harbours are made where none were 
before, and the like. 

Several towns, which antiquity speaks of as considerable, are now lost and 
swallow’d up by the sea, as Dunwich in Suffolk for one; and others, which 
antiquity knew nothing of, are now grown considerable: In a word, new matter 
offers to new observation, and they who write next, may perhaps find as much 
room for enlarging upon us, as we do upon those that have gone before. 

The author says, that indeed he might have given his pen a loose here, to have 
complain’d how much the conduct of the people diminishes the reputation of the 
island, on many modern occasions, and so we could have made his historical 
account a satyr upon the country, as well as upon the people; but they are ill 
friends to England, who strive to write a history of her nudities, and expose, 
much less recommend her wicked part to posterity; he has rather endeavour’d to 
do her justice in those things which recommend her, and humbly to move a 
reformation of those, which he thinks do not; In this he thinks he shall best pay 
the debt of a just and native writer, who, in regard to the reader, should conceal 
nothing which ought to be known, and in regard to his country, expose nothing 
which ought to be conceal’d. 

A description of the country is the business here, not discanting upon the 
errors of the people; and yet, without boasting, we may venture to say, we are at 
least upon a level with the best of our neighbours, perhaps above them in morals, 
whatever we are in their pride; but let that stand as it does, till times mend; ‘tis 
not, I say, the present business. 

The observations here made, as they principally regard the present state of 
things, so, as near as can be, they are adapted to the present taste of the times: 
The situation of things is given not as they have been, but as they are; the 
improvements in the soil, the product of the earth, the labour of the poor, the 
improvement in manufactures, in merchandizes, in navigation, all respects the 
present time, not the time past. 

In every county something of the people is said, as well as of the place, of 
their customs, speech, employments, the product of their labour, and the manner 
of their living, the circumstances as well as situation of the towns, their trade and 
government; of the rarities of art, or nature; the rivers, of the inland, and river 
navigation; also of the lakes and medicinal springs, not forgetting the general 
dependance of the whole country upon the city of London, as well for the 


consumption of its produce, as the circulation of its trade. 

The preparations for this work have been suitable to the author’s earnest 
concern for its usefulness; seventeen very large circuits, or journeys have been 
taken thro’ divers parts separately, and three general tours over almost the whole 
English part of the island; in all which the author has not been wanting to 
treasure up just remarks upon particular places and things, so that he is very little 
in debt to other mens labours, and gives but very few accounts of things, but 
what he has been an eye-witness of himself. 

Besides these several journeys in England, he has also lived some time in 
Scotland, and has travell’d critically over great part of it; he has viewed the north 
part of England, and the south part of Scotland five several times over; all which 
is hinted here, to let the readers know what reason they will have to be satisfy’d 
with the authority of the relation, and that the accounts here given are not the 
produce of a cursory view, or rais’d upon the borrow’d lights of other observers. 

It must be acknowledged, that some foreigners, who have pretended to travel 
into England, and to give account of things when they come home, have treated 
us after a very indifferent manner: As they viewed us with envy, so they have 
made their account rather equal to what they wish’d we should be, than to what 
we are; and wrote as if they were afraid the country they wrote to should be in 
love with us, and come away to live among us: In short, speaking of England, 
they have, like the Israelitish spies, carried abroad a very ill report of the land: 
Seignior Gratiano a Spaniard, is one of those; he has given such a scandalous 
account of England in Spanish, as made a wiser man than himself, say, That if 
the history of England written by Augustin Gratiano had been written in the days 
of Philip II. and he had believ’d it to be true, he would never have thought it 
worth his while to fit out such an Armada for the conquest of it; but that it 
appear’d by King Philip’s making that unfortunate attempt, that he was certainly 
better acquainted with it, than Gratiano. 

It is worth no man’s while to examine and confute foreign authors, whose 
errors are their ignorance. Our business is to give just ideas of our country to our 
readers, by which foreigners may be rightly inform’d, if they please to judge 
impartially; if any man will not be inform’d, we must write on that blindness, let 
him be ignorant. 

But after all that has been said by others, or can be said here, no description of 
Great Britain can be, what we call a finished account, as no cloaths can be made 
to fit a growing child; no picture carry the likeness of a living face; the size of 
one, and the countenance of the other always altering with time: so no account of 
a kingdom thus daily altering its countenance, can be perfect. 

Even while the sheets are in the press, new beauties appear in several places, 


and almost to every part we are oblig’d to add appendixes, and supplemental 
accounts of fine houses, new undertakings, buildings, &. and thus posterity will 
be continually adding; every age will find an encrease of glory. And may it do 
so, till Great Britain as much exceeds the finest country in Europe, as that 
country now fancies they exceed her. 


A TOUR IN CIRCUITS, THROUGH THE ISLAND 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


LETTER I 


CONTAINING A DESCRIPTION OF THE SEA-COASTS OF THE 
COUNTIES OF ESSEX, SUFFOLK, NORFOLK, ETC., AS ALSO OF 
PART OF CAMBRIDGE-SHIRE 


I BEGAN my travels, where I purpose to end them, viz. at the city of London, 
and therefore my account of the city itself will come last, that is to say, at the 
latter end of my southern progress; and as in the course of this journey I shall 
have many occasions to call it a circuit, if not a circle, so I chose to give it the 
title of circuits, in the plural, because I do not pretend to have travelled it all in 
one journey, but in many, and some of them many times over; the better to 
inform my self of every thing I could find worth taking notice of. 

I hope it will appear that I am not the less, but the more capable of giving a 
full account of things, by how much the more deliberation I have taken in the 
view of them, and by how much the oftner I have had opportunity to see them. 

I set out, the 3d of April, 1722, going first eastward, and took what I think, I 
may very honestly call a circuit in the very letter of it; for I went down by the 
coast of the Thames thro’ the marshes or hundreds, on the south-side of the 
county of Essex, till I came to Malden, Colchester, and Harwich, thence 
continuing on the coast of Suffolk to Yarmouth; thence round by the edge of the 
sea, on the north and west-side of Norfolk, to Lynn, Wisbich, and the Wash; 
thence back again on the north-side of Suffolk and Essex, to the west, ending it 
in Middlesex, near the place where I began it, reserving the middle or center of 
the several counties to some little excursions, which I made by themselves. 

Passing Bow-Bridge, where the county of Essex begins, the first observation I 
made was, That all the villages which may be called the neighbourhood of the 
city of London on this, as well as on the other sides thereof, which I shall speak 
to in their order; I say, all those villages are increased in buildings to a strange 
degree, within the compass of about 20 or 30 years past at the most. 

The village of Stratford, the first in this county from London, is not only 
increased, but, I believe, more than doubled in that time; every vacancy filled up 
with new houses, and two little towns or hamlets, as they may be called, on the 
forest side of the town, entirely new, namely, Mary-land-Point, and the Gravel- 
Pits, one facing the road to Woodford, and Epping, and the other facing the road 
to Illford: And as for the hither part, it is almost joined to Bow, in spite of rivers, 
canals, marshy-grounds, &c. Nor is this increase of building the case only, in 


this and all the other villages round London; but the increase of the value and 
rent of the houses formerly standing, has, in that compass of years 
abovementioned, advanced to a very great degree, and I may venture to say at 
least a fifth part; some think a third part, above what they were before. 

This is indeed most visible, speaking of Stratford in Essex; but it is the same 
thing in proportion in other villages adjacent, especially on the forest-side; as at 
Low-Layton, Layton-stone, Walthamstow, Woodford, Wansted, and the towns 
of West-Ham, Plaistow, Upton, &c. In all which places, or near them, (as the 
inhabitants say) above a thousand new foundations have been erected, besides 
old houses repaired, all since the Revolution: And this is not to be forgotten too, 
that this increase is, generally speaking, of handsom large houses, from 20l. a 
year to 60/1. very few under 20I. a year; being chiefly for the habitations of the 
richest citizens, such as either are able to keep two houses, one in the country, 
and one in the city; or for such citizens as being rich, and having left off trade, 
live altogether in these neighbouring villages, for the pleasure and health of the 
latter part of their days. 

The truth of this may at least appear, in that they tell me there are no less than 
two hundred coaches kept by the inhabitants within the circumference of these 
few villages named above, besides such as are kept by accidental lodgers. 

This increase of the inhabitants, and the cause of it, I shall inlarge upon when I 
come to speak of the like in the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, &c. Where it is 
the same, only in a much greater degree: But this I must take notice of here, that 
this increase causes those villages to be much pleasanter and more sociable than 
formerly, for now people go to them, not for retirement into the country, but for 
good company; of which, that I may speak to the ladies as well as other authors 
do, there are in these villages, nay, in all, three or four excepted, excellent 
conversation, and a great deal of it, and that without the mixture of assemblies, 
gaming houses, and publick foundations of vice and debauchery; and 
particularly I find none of those incentives kept up on this side the country. 

Mr. Camden, and his learned continuator, Bishop Gibson, have ransacked this 
country for its antiquities, and have left little unsearched; and, as it is not my 
present design to say much of what has been said already, I shall touch very 
lightly where two such excellent antiquaries have gone before me; except it be to 
add what may have been since discovered, which as to these parts is only this; 
That there seems to be lately found out, in the bottom of the marshes, (generally 
called Hackney-Marsh, and beginning near about the place now called the 
Wyck), between Old-Ford and the said Wyck, the remains of a great stone 
causeway, which, as it is supposed, was the highway, or great road from London 
into Essex, and the same, which goes now over the great bridge between Bow 


and Stratford. 

That the great road lay this way, and that the great causeway landed again just 
over the river, where now the Temple-Mills stand, and passed by Sir Tho. 
Hickes’s house at Ruckolls, all this is not doubted; and that it was one of those 
famous highways made by the Romans, there is undoubted proof, by the several 
marks of Roman work, and by Roman coins, and other antiquities found there, 
some of which are said to be deposited in the hands of the Revd. Mr. Strype, 
vicar of the parish of Low-Layton. 

From hence the great road passed up to Layton-stone, a place by some known, 
now as much, by the sign of the Green-Man, formerly a lodge upon the edge of 
the forest; and crossing by Wansted House, formerly the dwelling of Sir Josiah 
Child, now of his son the Lord Castlemain, (of which, hereafter) went over the 
same river which we now pass at Ilford; and passing that part of the great forest 
which we now call Henault Forest, came into that which is now the great road, a 
little on this side the Whalebone, a place on the road so called, because a rib- 
bone of a great whale, which was taken in the river of Thames the same year that 
Oliver Cromwel died, 1658, was fixed there for a monument of that monstrous 
creature, it being at first about eight-and twenty foot long. 

According to my first intention of effectually viewing the sea-coast of these 
three counties, I went from Stratford to Barking, a large market-town, but chiefly 
inhabited by fishermen, whose smacks ride in the Thames, at the mouth of their 
river, from whence their fish is sent up to London to the market at Billingsgate, 
by small boats, of which I shall speak by itself in my description of London. 

One thing I cannot omit in the mention of these Barking fisher-smacks, viz. 
That one of those fishermen, a very substantial and experienced man, convinced 
me, that all the pretences to bringing fish alive to London market from the North 
Seas, and other remote places on the coast of Great Britain, by the new-built 
sloops called fish-pools, have not been able to do any thing, but what their 
fishing-smacks are able on the same occasion to perform. These fishing-smacks 
are very useful vessels to the publick upon many occasions; as particularly, in 
time of war they are used as press-smacks, running to all the northern and 
western coasts to pick up seamen to mann the navy, when any expedition is at 
hand that requires a sudden equipment: At other times, being excellent sailors, 
they are tenders to particular men of war; and on an expedition they have been 
made use of as machines, for the blowing up fortified ports and havens; as at 
Calais, St. Maloes, and other places. 

This parish of Barking is very large; and by the improvement of lands taken 
in, out of the Thames, and out of the river which runs by the town, the tithes, as 
the townsmen assured me, are worth above 6ool. per annum, including small 


tithes. Note, This parish has two or three chapels of ease, viz. one at Ilford, and 
one on the side of Henault Forest, called New Chapel. Sir Tho. Fanshaw, of an 
antient Roman Catholick family, has a very good estate in this parish: A little 
beyond the town, on the road to Dagenham, stood a great house, antient, and 
now almost fallen down, where tradition says the Gunpowder Treason Plot was 
at first contriv’d, and that all the first consultations about it were held there. 

This side of the county is rather rich in land, than in inhabitants, occasioned 
chiefly by the unhealthiness of the air; for these low marsh grounds, which, with 
all the south-side of the county, have been saved out of the River Thames, and 
out of the sea, where the river is wide enough to be call’d so, begin here or rather 
begin at West-Ham, by Stratford, and continue to extend themselves. From 
hence eastward, growing wider and wider, till we come beyond Tilbury, when 
the flat country lyes six seven, or eight miles broad, and is justly said to be both 
unhealthy, and unpleasant. 

However the lands are rich, and, as is observable, it is very good farming in 
the marshes, because the landlords let good penny-worths, for it being a place 
where every body cannot live those that venture it, will have encouragement, and 
indeed it is but reasonable they should. 

Several little observations I made in this part of the county of Essex. 

We saw passing from Barking to Dagenham, The famous breach, made by an 
inundation of the Thames, which was so great, as that it laid near 5000 acres of 
land under water, but which after near ten years lying under water, and being 
several times blown up has been at last effectually stopped by the application of 
Captain Perry; the gentleman, who for several years had been employed, in the 
Czar of Muscovy’s works, at Veronitza, on the River Don. This breach appeared 
now effectually made up, and they assured us, that the new work, where the 
breach was, is by much esteemed the strongest of all the sea walls in that level. 

It was observable that great part of the lands in these levels, especially those 
on this side East Tilbury, are held by the farmers, cow-keepers, and grasing 
butchers who live in and near London, and that they are generally stocked (all 
the winter half year) with large fat sheep, (viz.) Lincolnshire and Leicestershire 
wethers, which they buy in Smithfield in September and October, when the 
Lincolnshire and Leicestershire grasiers sell off their stock, and are kept here till 
Christmas, or Candlemas, or thereabouts, and tho’ they are not made at all fatter 
here, than they were when bought in, yet the farmer, or butcher finds very good 
advantage in it, by the difference of the price of mutton between Michaelmas, 
when ‘tis cheapest, and Candlemas when ‘tis dearest; this is what the butchers 
value themselves upon, then they tell us at the market, that it is right marsh- 
mutton. 


In the bottom of these marshes, and close to the edge of the rivers stands the 
strong fortress of Tilbury, called Tilbury Fort, which may justly be looked upon, 
as the key of the river of Thames, and consequently the key of the city of 
London: It is a regular fortification, the design of it, was a pentagon, but the 
water bastion as it would have been call’d, was never built; the plan was laid out 
by Sir Martin Beckman, chief engineer to King Charles I. who also designed the 
works at Sheerness. The esplanade of the fort is very large, and the bastions, the 
largest of any in England, the foundation is laid so deep, and piles under that, 
driven down two on end of one another, so far, till they were assur’d they were 
below the channel of the river, and that the piles, which were shod with iron, 
entered into the solid chalk rock adjoyning to, or reaching from the chalk-hills 
on the other side. These bastions settled considerably at first, as did also part of 
the curtain, the great quantity of earth that was brought to fill them up, 
necessarily, requiring to be made solid by time; but they are now firm as the 
rocks of chalk which they came from, and the filling up one of these bastions, as 
I have been told by good hands, cost the Government 6oo0o0l. . being filled with 
chalk-rubbish fetched from the chalk-pits at North-Fleet, just above Gravesend. 

The works to the land side are compleat; the bastions are faced with brick. 
There is a double ditch, or moat, the innermost part of which is 180 foot broad, 
there is a good counterscarp, and a covered way marked out, with ravelins, and 
tenailles, but they are not raised a second time after their first settling. 

On the land side there are also two small redoubts of brick, but of very little 
strength, for the chief strength of this fort on the land side consists in this, that 
they are able to lay the whole level under water, and so to make it impossible for 
an enemy to make any approaches to the fort that way. 

On the side next the river, there is a very strong curtain, with a noble gate 
called the water-gate in the middle, and that ditch is pallisadoed. At the place 
where the water-bastion was designed to be built, and which by the plan should 
run wholly out into the river, so to flank the two curtains on each side; I say, in 
the place where it should have been, stands a high tower, which they tell us was 
built in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and was called the Block-house; the side next 
the water is vacant. 

Before this curtain above and below the said vacancy, is a platform in the 
place of a counterscarp, on which are planted 106 pieces of cannon, generally all 
of them carrying from 24 to 46 pound ball; a battery, so terrible, as well imports 
the consequence of that place: Besides which, there are smaller pieces planted 
between, and the bastions and curtain also are planted with guns, so that they 
must be bold fellows who will venture in the biggest ships the world has heard 
of, to pass such a battery, if the men appointed to serve the guns, do their duty 


like stout fellows, as becomes them. 

The present government of this important place is under the prudent 
administration of the Right Honourable the Lord Newbrugh. 

From hence, there is nothing for many miles together remarkable, but a 
continued level of unhealthy marshes, called, the Three Hundreds, till we come 
before Leigh, and to the mouth of the River Chelmer, and Blackwater. These 
rivers united make a large firth, or inlet of the sea, which by Mr. Camden is 
called Idumanum Fluvium ; but by our fishermen and seamen, who use it as a 
port, ‘tis called Maiden-Water. 

In this inlet of the sea is Osey or Osyth Island, commonly called Oosy Island, 
so well known by our London men of pleasure, for the infinite number of wild- 
fowl, that is to say, duck, mallard, teal and widgeon, of which there are such vast 
flights, that they tell us the island, namely the creek, seems covered with them, at 
certain times of the year, and they go from London on purpose for the pleasure 
of shooting; and indeed often come home very well loaden with game. But it 
must be remembred too, that those gentlemen who are such lovers of the sport, 
and go so far for it, often return with an Essex ague on their backs, which they 
find a heavier load than the fowls they have shot. 

‘Tis on this shoar, and near this creek, that the greatest quantity of fresh fish is 
caught, which supplies not this country only, but London markets also: On the 
shoar beginning a little below Candy Island, or rather below Leigh Road, there 
lies a great shoal or sand called the Black Tayl, which runs out near three 
leagues into the sea due east; at the end of it, stands a pole or mast, set up by the 
Trinity-House men of London, whose business is, to lay buoys, and set up sea 
marks for the direction of the sailors; this is called Shoo-Bacon, from the point 
of land where this sand begins, which is call’d Shooberry-Ness, and that from 
the town of Shooberry, which stands by it. From this sand, and on the edge of 
Shooberry, before it, or south-west of it, all along, to the mouth of Colchester 
Water, the shoar is full of shoals and sands, with some deep channels between; 
all which are so full of fish, that not only the Barking fishing-smacks come 
hither to fish, but the whole shoar is full of small fisher-boats in very great 
numbers, belonging to the villages and towns on the coast, who come in every 
tide with what they take; and selling the smaller fish in the country, send the best 
and largest away upon horses, which go night and day to London market. 

N.B. I am the more particular in my remark on this place, because in the 
course of my travels the reader will meet with the like in almost every place of 
note through the whole island, where it will be seen how this whole kingdom, as 
well the people, as the land, and even the sea, in every part of it, are employ’d to 
furnish something, and I may add, the best of every thing, to supply the city of 


London with provisions; I mean by provisions, corn, flesh, fish, butter, cheese, 
salt, fewel, timber, &c. and cloths also; with every thing necessary for building, 
and furniture for their own use, or for trades; of all which in their order. 

On this shoar also are taken the best and nicest, tho’ not the largest oysters in 
England; the spot from whence they have their common appellation is a little 
bank called Woelfleet, scarce to be called an island, in the mouth of the River 
Crouch, now called Crooksea Water; but the chief place where the said oysters 
are now had, is from Wyvenhoo and the shears adjacent whither they are brought 
by the fishermen, who take them at the mouth of, that they call, Colchester 
Water, and about the sand they call the Spits, and carry them up to Wyvenhoo, 
where they are kid in beds or pits on the shoar to feed, as they call it; and then 
being barrelled up, and carried to Colchester, which is but three miles off, they 
are sent to London by land, and are, from thence, called Colchester oysters. 

The chief sort of other fish which they carry from this part of the shoar to 
London, are soals, which they take sometimes exceeding large, and yield a very 
good price at London market: Also sometimes midling turbet, with whitings, 
codling, and large flounders; the small fish as above, they sell in the country. 

In the several creeks and openings, as above, on this shoar, there are also other 
islands, but of no particular note, except Mersey, which lies in the middle of the 
two openings, between Malden Water and Colchester Water; being of the most 
difficult access, so that ‘tis thought a thousand men well provided, might keep 
possession of it against a great force, whether by land or sea; on this account, 
and because if possessed by an enemy, it would shut up all the navigation and 
fishery on that side: The Government formerly built a fort on the south-east 
point of it: And generally in case of Dutch war, there is a strong body of troops 
kept there to defend it. 

At this place may be said to end what we call the Hundreds of Essex; that is to 
say, the three hundreds or divisions, which include the marshy country, viz. 
Barnstaple Hundred, Rochford Hundred, and Dengy Hundred. 

I have one remark more, before I leave this damp part of the world, and which 
I cannot omit on the womens account; namely, that I took notice of a strange 
decay of the sex here; insomuch, that all along this county it was very frequent to 
meet with men that had had from five or six, to fourteen or fifteen wives; nay, 
and some more; and I was inform’d that in the marshes on the other side the 
river over-against Candy Island, there was a farmer, who was then living with 
the five and twentieth wife, and that his son who was but about 35 years old, had 
already had about fourteen; indeed this part of the story, I only had by report, 
tho’ from good hands too; but the other is well known, and easie to be inquired 
in to, about Fobbing, Curringham, Thundersly, Benfleet, Prittlewell, Wakering, 


Great Stambridge, Cricksea, Burnham, Dengy, and other towns of the like 
situation: The reason, as a merry fellow told me, who said he had had about a 
dozen and half of wives, (tho’ I found afterwards he fibb’d a little) was this; That 
they being bred in the marshes themselves, and season’d to the place, did pretty 
well with it; but that they always went up into the hilly country, or to speak their 
own language into the uplands for a wife: That when they took the young lasses 
out of the wholesome and fresh air, they were healthy, fresh and clear, and well; 
but when they came out of their native air into the marshes among the fogs and 
damps, there they presently chang’d their complexion, got an ague or two, and 
seldom held it above half a year, or a year at most; and then, said he, we go to 
the uplands again, and fetch another; so that marrying of wives was reckon’d a 
kind of good farm to them: It is true, the fellow told this in a kind of drollery, 
and mirth; but the fact, for all that, is certainly true; and that they have 
abundance of wives by that very means: Nor is it less true, that the inhabitants in 
these places do not hold it out; as in other countries, and as first you seldom 
meet with very antient people among the poor, as in other places we do, so, take 
it one with another, not one half of the inhabitants are natives of the place; but 
such as from other countries, or in other parts of this county settle here for the 
advantage of good farms; for which I appeal to any impartial enquiry, having 
myself examin’d into it critically in several places. 

From the marshes, and low grounds, being not able to travel without many 
windings, and indentures, by reason of the creeks, and waters, I came up to the 
town of Malden, a noted market town situate at the conflux or joyning of two 
principal rivers in this county, the Chelm or Chelmer, and the Blackwater, and 
where they enter into the sea. The channel, as I have noted, is call’d by the 
sailors Malden-Water, and is navigable up to the town, where, by that means, is 
a great trade for carrying corn by water to London; the county of Essex being 
(especially on all that side) a great corn country. 

When I have said this, I think I have done Malden justice, and said all of it 
that there is to be said, unless I should run into the old story of its antiquity, and 
tell you it was a Roman colony in the time of Vespasian, and that it was call’d 
Camolodunum. How the Britons under Queen Boadicia, in revenge for the 
Romans ill usage of her, for indeed they used her majesty ill; they stripp’d her 
naked, and whipped her publickly thro’ their streets for some affront she had 
given them; I say, how for this, she rais’d the Britons round the country, 
overpowered, and cut in pieces the Tenth Legion, killed above eighty thousand 
Romans, and destroyed the colony; but was afterwards overthrown again in a 
great battle, and sixty thousand Britons slain. I say, unless I should enter into this 
story, I have nothing more to say of Malden, and as for that story, it is so fully 


related by Mr. Camden, in his history of the Romans in Britain, at the beginning 
of his Britannia , that I need only refer the reader to it, and go on with my 
journey. 

Being obliged to come thus far into the uplands, as above, I made it my road 
to pass thro’ Witham, a pleasant well situated market-town, in which, and in its 
neighbourhood, there are as many gentlemen of good fortunes, and families, as I 
believe can be met with in so narrow a compass in any of the three counties, of 
which I make this circuit. 

In the town of Witham dwells the Lord Pasely, eldest son of the Earl of 
Abercorne of Ireland, (a branch of the noble family of Hamilton, in Scotland:) 
His Lordship has a small, but a neat well built new house, and is finishing his 
gardens in such a manner, as few in that part of England will exceed them. 

Nearer Chelmsford, hard by Boreham, lives the Lord Viscount Barrington, 
who tho’ not born to the title, or estate, or name which he now possesses, had the 
honour to be twice made heir to the estates of gentlemen, not at all related to 
him, at least one of them, as is very much to his honour mention’d in his patent 
of creation. His name was Shute, his uncle a linnen draper in London, and serv’d 
sheriff of the said city, in very troublesome times. He chang’d the name of 
Shute, for that of Barrington, by an Act of Parliament, obtain’d for that purpose, 
and had the dignity of a baron of the kingdom of Ireland conferr’d on him by the 
favour of King GEORGE. His lordship is a Dissenter, and seems to love 
retirement. He was a Member of Parliament for the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed. 

On the other side of Witham, at Fauburn, an antient mansion house, built by 
the Romans, lives Mr. Bullock, whose father married the daughter of that 
eminent citizen, Sir Josiah Child of Wansted, by whom she had three sons, the 
eldest enjoys the estate, which is considerable. 

It is observable, that in this part of the country, there are several very 
considerable estates purchas’d, and now enjoy’d by citizens of London, 
merchants and tradesmen, as Mr. Western an iron merchant, near Kelvedon, Mr. 
Cresnor, a wholesale grocer, who was, a little before he died, nam’d for sheriff at 
Earls Coln, Mr. Olemus, a merchant at Braintree, Mr. Westcomb, near Malden, 
Sir Thomas Webster at Copthall, near Waltham, and several others. 

I mention this, to observe how the present encrease of wealth in the city of 
London, spreads it self into the country, and plants families and fortunes, who in 
another age will equal the families of the antient gentry, who perhaps were 
bought out. I shall take notice of this in a general head, and when I have run 
thro’ all the counties, collect a list of the families of citizens and tradesmen thus 
established in the several counties, especially round London. 


The product of all this part of the country is corn, as that of the marshy 
feeding grounds mention’d above, is grass, where their chief business is 
breeding of calves, which I need not say are the best and fattest, and the largest 
veal in England, if not in the world; and as an instance, I eat part of a veal or 
calf, fed by the late Sir Josiah Child at Wansted, the loyn of which weigh’d 
above 30*. and the flesh exceeding white and fat. 

From hence I went on to Colchester: The story of Kill Dane, which is told of 
the town of Kelvedon, three miles from Witham, namely, That this is the place 
where the massacre of the Danes was begun by the women, and that therefore it 
was call’d Kill-Dane. I say of it, as we generally say of improbable news, it 
wants confirmation. The true name of the town is Kelvedon, and has been so for 
many hundred years. Neither does Mr. Camden, or any other writer I meet with 
worth naming, insist on this piece of empty tradition, the town is commonly 
called Keldon. 

COLCHESTER is an antient Corporation; the town is large, very populous; 
the streets fair and beautiful; and tho’ it may not be said to be finely built, yet 
there are abundance of very good and well-built houses in it: It still mourns, in 
the ruins of a civil war; during which, or rather after the heat of the war was 
over, it suffer’d a severe siege; which, the garrison making a resolute defence, 
was turn’d into a blockade, in which the garrison and inhabitants also, suffered 
the utmost extremity of hunger, and were at last oblig’d to surrender at 
discretion, when their two chief officers, Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George 
Lisle, were shot to death under the castle-wall. The inhabitants had a tradition, 
that no grass would grow upon the spot where the blood of those two gallant 
gentlemen was spilt; and they shewM the place bare of grass for many years, but 
whether for this reason, I will not affirm; the story is now dropp’d, and the grass, 
I suppose, grows there as in other places. 

However, the batter’d walls, the breaches in the turrets, and the ruin’d 
churches still remain, except that the church of St. Mary’s (where they had the 
royal fort) is rebuilt; but the steeple, which was two thirds batter’d down, 
because the besieged had a large culverine upon it, that did much execution, 
remains still in that condition. 

There is another church which bears the marks of those times, namely, on the 
south-side of the town, in the way to the Hithe, of which more hereafter. 

The lines of contravallation, with the forts built by the besiegers, and which 
surrounded the whole town, remain very visible in many places; but the chief of 
them are demolish’d. 

The River Coln, which passes through this town, compasses it on the north 
and east-sides, and serv’d in those times for a compleat defence on those sides. 


They have three bridges over it, one called North-Bridge, at the north gate, by 
which the road leads into Suffolk; one call’d East-Bridge, at the foot of the High 
Street, over which lies the road to Harwich; and one at the Hithe, as above. 

The river is navigable within three miles of the town for ships of large 
burthen; a little lower it may receive even a royal navy: And up to that part 
called the Hithe, close to the houses, it is navigable for hoys and small barks. 
This Hithe is a long street, passing from west to east, on the south-side of the 
town; at the west-end of it, there is a small intermission of the buildings, but not 
much; and towards the river it is very populous; (it may be call’d the Wapping of 
Colchester;) there is one church in that part of the town, a large key by the river, 
and a good custom-house. 

The town may be said chiefly to subsist by the trade of making bays, which is 
known over most of the trading parts of Europe, by the name of Colchester bays, 
tho’ indeed all the towns round carry on the same trade, namely, Kelvedon, 
Wittham, Coggshall, Braintree, Bocking, &c. and the whole county, large as it 
is, may be said to be employ’d, and in part maintain’d, by the spinning of wool 
for the bay trade of Colchester, and its adjacent towns. The account of the siege, 
anno 1648, with a DIARY of the most remarkable passages, are as follows, 
which I had from so good a hand, as that I have no reason to question its being a 
true relation. 

A DIARY 
OR, AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
SIEGE AND BLOCKADE OF COLCHESTER 
AN. 1648 

On the 4th of June, we were alarm’d in the town of Colchester, that the Lord 
Goring, the Lord Capel, and a body of 2000 of the Loyal Party, who had been in 
arms in Kent, having left a great body of an army in possession of Rochester 
Bridge, where they resolv’d to fight the Lord Fairfax, and the Parliament army; 
had given the said General Fairfax the slip, and having pass’d the Thames at 
Greenwich, were come to Stratford, and were advancing this way: Upon which 
news, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle, Col. Cook, and several gentlemen of 
the Loyal army, and all that had commissions from the king, with a gallant 
appearance of gentlemen voluntiers, drew together from all parts of the country, 
to join with them. 

The 8th, we were further informed, that they were ad vane’d to Chelmsford, to 
New Hall House, and to Witham; and the 9th, some of the horse arriv’d in the 
town, taking possession of the gates, and having ingeneers with them, told us, 
that General Goring had resolv’d to make this town his head quarters, and would 
cause it to be well fortified; they also caused the drums to beat for voluntiers; 


and a good number of the poor bay-weavers, and such-like people, wanting 
employment, listed: So that they compleated Sir Charles Lucas’s regiment, 
which was but thin, to near 800 men. 

On the 10th we had news, that the Lord Fairfax having beaten the Royalists at 
Maidstone, and re-taken Rochester, had pass’d the Thames at Gravesend, tho’ 
with great difficulty, and with some loss, and was come to Horndon on the Hill, 
in order to gain Colchester before the Royalists; but that hearing Sir Charles 
Lucas had prevented him, had order’d his rendezvous at Billerecay, and intended 
to possess the pass at Malden on the 11th, where Sir Thomas Honnywood, with 
the county Trained Bands, was to be the same day. 

The same evening the Lord Goring, with all his forces, making about 5600 
men, horse and foot, came to Colchester, and encamping without the suburbs, 
under command of the cannon of St. Mary’s Fort, made disposition to fight the 
Parliament forces, if they came up. 

The 12th, the Lord Goring came into Colchester, viewed the fort in St. Mary’s 
churchyard, order’d more cannon to be planted upon it; posted two regiments in 
the suburbs without the Head-Gate; let the town know he would take them into 
his majesty’s protection; and that he would fight the enemy in that situation. The 
same evening, the Lord Fairfax, with a strong party of 1000 horse, came to 
Lexden, at two small miles distance, expecting the rest of his army there, the 
same night. 

The Lord Goring brought in prisoners the same day, Sir William Masham, and 
several other gentlemen of the county, who were secured under a strong guard; 
which the Parliament hearing, order’d twenty prisoners of the Royal Party to be 
singl’d out, declaring, that they should be used in the same manner as the Lord 
Goring used Sir William Masham, and the gentlemen prisoners with him. 

On the 13th, early in the morning, our spies brought intelligence, that the Lord 
Fairfax, all his forces being come up to him, was making dispositions for a 
march, resolving to attack the Royalists in their camp: Upon which, the Lord 
Goring drew all his forces together resolving to fight. The ingineers had offer’d 
the night before to entrench his camp and to draw a line round it in one night’s 
time; but his lordship declined it; and now there was no time for it: Whereupon 
the general, Lord Goring, drew up his army in order of battle, on both sides the 
road, the horse in the open fields on the wings; the foot were drawn up, one 
regiment in the road; one regiment on each side, and two regiments for reserve 
in the suburb, just at the entrance of the town, with a regiment of voluntiers, 
advanc’d as a forlorn hope, and a regiment of horse at the Head-Gate, ready to 
support the reserve, as occasion should require. 

About nine in the morning we heard the enemy’s drums beat a march, and in 


half an hour more their first troops appeared on the higher grounds towards 
Lexden; immediately the cannon from St. Mary’s fir’d upon them, and put some 
troops of horse into confusion, doing great execution; which, they not being able 
to shun it, made them quicken their pace, to fall on, when our cannon were 
oblig’d to cease firing, least we should hurt our own troops, as well as the 
enemy: Soon after, their foot appeared, and our cannon saluted them in like 
manner, and killed them a great many men. 

Their first line of foot was led up by Col. Barkstead, and consisted of three 
regiments of foot, making about 1700 men, and these charged our regiment in 
the lane, commanded by Sir George Lisle, and Sir William Campion: They fell 
on with great fury, and were receiv’d with as much gallantry, and three times 
repulsed; nor could they break in here, tho’ the Lord Fairfax sent fresh men to 
support them, till the Royalists horse, oppressed with numbers on the left, were 
obliged to retire, and at last, to come full gallop into the street, and so on into the 
town: Nay, still the foot stood firm, and the voluntiers, being all gentlemen, kept 
their ground with the greatest resolution: But the left wing being routed, as 
above, Sir William Campion was oblig’d to make a front to the left; and lining 
the hedge with his musqueteers, made a stand with a body of pikes against the 
enemy’s horse, and prevented them entering the lane. Here that gallant 
gentleman was kill’d with a carabine shot; and after a very gallant resistance, the 
horse on the right being also overpower’d, the word was given to retreat; which 
however was done in such good order, the regiments of reserve standing drawn 
up at the end of the street, ready to receive the enemy’s horse upon the points of 
their pikes, that the royal troops came on in the openings between the regiments, 
and entered the town with very little loss, and in very good order. 

By this, however, those regiments of reserve, were brought, at last, to sustain 
the efforts of the enemy’s whole army, till being overpower’d by numbers, they 
were put into disorder, and forced to get into the town in the best manner they 
could; by which means near 200 men were kill’d or made prisoners. 

Encouraged by this success, the enemy push’d on, supposing they should enter 
the town pelmel with the rest; nor did the Royalists hinder them, but let good 
part of Barksteads own regiment enter the Head Gate; but then sallying from St. 
Mary’s with a choice body of foot on their left, and the horse rallying in the 
High-street, and charging them again in the front, they were driven back quite 
into the street of the suburb, and most of those that had so rashly enter’d, were 
cut in pieces. 

Thus they were repulsed at the south entrance into the town; and tho’ they 
attempted to storm three times after that with great resolution, yet they were as 
often beaten back, and that with great havock of their men; and the cannon from 


the fort all the while did execution upon those who stood drawn up to support 
them: So that at last seeing no good to be done, they retreated, having small joy 
of their pretended victory. 

They lost in this action Colonel Needham, who commanded a regiment call’d 
the Tower Guards, and who fought very desperately; Capt. Cox, an old 
experienced horse officer, and several other officers of note, with a great many 
private men, tho’ as they had the field, they concealed their number, giving out, 
that they lost but an hundred, when we were assured, they lost near a thousand 
men besides the wounded. 

They took some of our men prisoners, occasion’d by the regiment of Colonel 
Farr, and two more, sustaining the shock of their whole army, to secure the 
retreat of the main body, as above. 

The 14th, the Lord Fairfax finding he was not able to carry the town by storm, 
without the formality of a siege, took his head quarters at Lexden, and sent to 
London, and to Suffolk for more forces; also he order’d the Trained Bands to be 
raised, and posted on the roads, to prevent succours; notwithstanding which, 
divers gentlemen, with some assistance of men and arms, found means to get 
into the town. 

The very same night they began to break ground; and particularly, to raise a 
fort between Colchester and Lexden, to cover the generals quarter from the 
salleys from the town; for the Royalists having a good body of horse, gave them 
no rest, but scour’d the fields every day, falling on all that were found stragling 
from their posts, and by this means kill’d a great many. 

The 17th, Sir Charles Lucas having been out with 1200 horse, and detatching 
parties toward the sea-side, and towards Harwich, they brought in a very great 
quantity of provisions, and abundance of sheep and black cattle, sufficient for 
the supply of the town for a considerable time; and had not the Suffolk forces 
advanced over Cataway Bridge to prevent it, a larger supply had been brought in 
that way; for now it appeared plainly, that the Lord Fairfax finding the garrison 
strong and resolute, and that he was not in a condition to reduce them by force, 
at least without the loss of much blood, had resolved to turn his siege into a 
blockade, and reduce them by hunger; their troops being also wanted to oppose 
several other parties, who had, in several parts of the kingdom, taken arms for 
the king’s cause. 

This same day General Fairfax sent in a trumpet, to propose exchanging 
prisoners, which the Lord Goring rejected, expecting a reinforcement of troops, 
which were actually coming to him, and were to be at Linton in Cambridge-shire 
as the next day. 

The same day two ships brought in a quantity of com and provisions, and 56 


men from the shore of Kent with several gentlemen, who all landed, and came 
up to the town, and the greatest part of the corn was with the utmost application 
unloaded the same night into some hoys, which brought it up to the Hithe, being 
apprehensive of the Parliaments ships which lay at Harwich, who having 
intelligence of the said ships, came the next day into the mouth of the river, and 
took the said two ships, and what com was left in them. The besieg’d sent out a 
party to help the ships, but having no boats they could not assist them. 

18. Sir Charles Lucas sent an answer about exchange of prisoners, accepting 
the conditions offer’d, but the Parliaments general returned that he would not 
treat with Sir Charles, for that he Sir Charles being his prisoner upon his parole 
of honour, and having appear’d in arms contrary to the rules of war, had 
forfeited Ms honour and faith, and was not capable of command or trust in 
martial affairs: To this Sir Charles sent back an answer, and his excuse for his 
breach of his parole, but it was not accepted, nor would the Lord Fairfax enter 
upon any treaty with him. 

Upon this second message, Sir William Masham, and the Parliament 
committee and other gentlemen, who were prisoners in the town, sent a message 
in writing under their hands to the Lord Fairfax, intreating him to enter into a 
treaty for peace; but the Lord Fairfax returned, he could take no notice of their 
request, as supposing it forced from them under restraint; but, that, if the Lord 
Goring desir’d peace, he might write to the Parliament, and he would cause his 
messenger to have a safe conduct to carry his letter: There was a paper sent 
enclosed in this paper, sign’d Capel, Norwich, Charles Lucas, but to that the 
general would return no answer, because it was sign’d by Sir Charles, for the 
reason above. 

All this while, the Lord Goring, finding the enemy strengthening themselves, 
gave order for fortifying the town, and drawing lines in several places, to secure 
the entrance, as particularly without the east bridge, and without the north-gate 
and bridge, and to plant more cannon upon the works: To which end, some great 
guns were brought in from some ships at Wevenhoe. 

The same day, our men sally’d out in three places, and attack’d the besiegers, 
first at their fort, call’d Essex; then at their new works, on the south of the town; 
a third party sallying at the east bridge, brought in some booty from the Suffolk 
troops, having killed several of their straglers on the Harwich road: They also 
took a lieutenant of horse prisoner, and brought him into the town. 

19. This day we had the unwelcome news, that our friends at Linton were 
defeated by the enemy, and Major Muschamp, a loyal gentleman, kill’d. 

The same night, our men gave the enemy alarm at their new Essex Fort, and 
thereby drew them out as if they would fight, till they brought them within reach 


of the cannon of St. Mary’s, and then our men retiring, the great guns let fly 
among them, and made them run: Our men shouted after them; several of them 
were kill’d on this occasion, one shot having kill’d three horsemen in our sight. 

20. We now found the enemy in order to a perfect blockade,, resolv’d to draw 
a line of circumvallation round the town; having receiv’d a train of forty pieces 
of heavy cannon from the Tower of London. 

This day the Parliament sent a messenger to their prisoners, to know how they 
far’d, and how they were used; who return’d word, that they far’d indifferent 
well, and were very civilly used, but that provisions were scarce, and therefore 
dear. 

This day a party of horse with 300 foot, sally’d out, and marched as far as the 
fort on the Isle of Mersey, which they made a shew of attacking, to keep in the 
garrison; mean while the rest took a good number of cattle from the country, 
which they brought safe into the town, with five waggons loaden with corn: This 
was the last they could bring in that way, the lines being soon finished on that 
side. 

This day the Lord Fairfax sent in a trumpet to the Earl of Norwich, and the 
Lord Goring, offering honourable conditions to them all; allowing all the 
gentlemen their lives and arms, exemption from plunder; and passes, if they 
desir’d to go beyond sea; and all the private men pardon, and leave to go 
peaceably to their own dwellings; but the Lord Goring and the rest of the 
gentlemen rejected it, and laughed at them: Upon which the Lord Fairfax made 
proclamation, that his men should give the private soldiers in Colchester free 
leave to pass through their camp, and go where they pleased without 
molestation, only leaving their arms, but that the gentlemen should have no 
quarter: This was a great loss to the Royalists, for now the men foreseeing the 
great hardships they were like to suffer, began to slip away, and the Lord 
Goreing was obliged to forbid any to desert on pain of present death, and to keep 
parties of horse continually patrolling to prevent them; notwithstanding which, 
many got away. 

21. The town desir’d the Lord Goreing to give them leave to send a message 
to Lord Fairfax, to desire they might have liberty to carry on their trade and sell 
their bays and says, which Lord Goreing granted; but the enemy’s general 
return’d, that they should have consider’d that before they let the Royalists into 
the town: That to desire a free trade from a town besieg’d, was never heard of, or 
at least, was such a motion, as was never yet granted: That however, he would 
give the baymakers leave to bring their bays and says, and other goods, once a 
week, or oftener, if they desire it, to Lexden Heath, where they should have a 
free market, and might sell them or carry them back again, if not sold, as they 


found occasion. 

22. The beseig’d sally’d out in the night with a strong party, and disturb’d the 
enemy in their works, and partly ruin’d one of their forts, call’d Ewer’s Fort, 
where the besiegers were laying a bridge over the River Coln; Also they sally’d 
again at East-Bridge, and faced the Suffolk troops, who were now declared 
enemies, these brought in six and fifty good bullocks, and some cows, and they 
took and kill’d several of the enemy. 

23. The besiegers began to fire with their cannon from Essex Fort, and from 
Barksted’s Fort, which was built upon the Malden road, and finding that the 
besieged had a party in Sir Harbottle Grimston’s house, call’d, The Fryery, they 
fir’d at it with their cannon, and batter’d it almost down, and then the soldiers set 
it on fire. 

This day upon the townsmen’s treaty for the freedom of the bay trade, the 
Lord Fairfax sent a second offer of conditions to the besieg’d, being, the same as 
before, only excepting Lord Goring, Lord Capel, Sir George Lisle, and Sir 
Charles Lucas. 

This day we had news in the town, that the Suffolk forces were advanc’d to 
assist the besiegers and that they began a fort call’d Fort Suffolk, on the north 
side of the town, to shut up the Suffolk road towards Stratford. This day the 
besieg’d sally’d out at North-Bridge, attack’d the out-guards of the Suffolk men 
on Mile-End Heath, and drove them into their fort in the woods. 

This day Lord Fairfax sent a trumpet, complaining of chew’d and poison’d 
bullets being shot from the town, and threatning to give no quarter if that 
practice was allow’d; but Lord Goring return’d answer, with a protestation, that 
no such thing was done by his order or consent. 

24th. They fir’d hard from their cannon against St. Mary’s steeple, on which 
was planted a large culverin, which annoy’d them even in the general’s head 
quarters at Lexden. One of the best gunners the garrison had, was kill’d with a 
cannon bullet. This night the besieg’d sally’d towards Audly, on the Suffolk 
road, and brought in some cattle. 

25. Lord Capell sent a trumpet to the Parliament-General, but the rogue ran 
away, and came not back, nor sent any answer; whether they receiv’d his 
message or not, was not known. 

26. This day having finish’d their new bridge, a party of their troops pass’d 
that bridge, and took post on the hill over-against Mile-End Church, where they 
built a fort, call’d Fothergall’s Fort, and another on the east side of the road, 
call’d Rainsbro’s Fort, so that the town was entirely shut in, on that side, and the 
Royalists had no place free but over East Bridge, which was afterwards cut off 
by the enemy’s bringing their line from the Hithe within the river to the Stone 


Causeway leading to the east bridge. 

July I. From the 26th to the 1st, the besiegers continu’d finishing their works, 
and by the 2d the whole town was shut in; at which the besiegers gave a general 
salvo from their cannon at all their forts; but the besieged gave them a return, for 
they sally’d out in the night, attack’d Barkstead’s Fort, scarce finish’d, with such 
fury, that they twice enter’d the work sword in hand, kill’d most part of the 
defendant’s, and spoil’d part of the forts cast up; but fresh forces coming up, 
they retir’d with little loss, bringing eight prisoners, and having slain, as they 
reported, above 100. 

On the second, Lord Fairfax offer’d exchange for Sir William Masham in 
particular, and afterwards for other prisoners, but the Lord Goring refus’d. 

5. The besieged sally’d with two regiments, supported by some horse, at 
midnight; They were commanded by Sir George Lisle; They fell on with such 
fury, that the enemy were put into confusion, their works at East-Bridge ruin’d, 
and two pieces of cannon taken, Lieutenant Col. Sambrook, and several other 
officers, were kill’d, and our men retir’d into the town, bringing the captain, two 
lieutenants, and about 50 men with them prisoners into the town; but having no 
horse, we could not bring off the cannon, but they spik’d them, and made them 
unfit for service. 

From this time to the 11th, the besieged, sally’d almost every night, being 
encourag’d by their successes, and they constantly cut off some of the enemy, 
but not without loss also on their own side. 

About this time we receiv’d by a spy, the bad news of defeating the king’s 
friends almost in all parts of England, and particularly several parties which had 
good wishes to our gentlemen, and intended to relieve them. 

Our batteries from St. Mary’s Fort and Steeple, and from the North-Bridge, 
greatly annoy’d them, and kill’d most of their gunners and fire-men. One of the 
messengers who brought news to Lord Fairfax of the defeat of one of the parties 
in Kent, and the taking of Weymer Castle, slip’d into the town, and brought a 
letter to the Lord Goring, and listed in the regiment of the Lord Capel’s horse. 

14. The besiegers attack’d and took the Hithe Church, with a small work the 
besieged had there, but the defenders retir’d in time; some were taken prisoners 
in the church, but not in the fort: Sir Charles Lucas’s house was attack’d by a 
great body of the besiegers; the besieged defended themselves with good 
resolution for some time, but a hand-grenado thrown in by the assailants, having 
fir’d the magazine, the house was blown up, and most of the gallant defenders 
buried in the ruines. This was a great blow to the Royalists, for it was a very 
strong pass, and always well guarded. 

15. The Lord Fairfax sent offers of honourable conditions to the soldiers of the 


garrison, if they would surrender, or quit the service, upon which the Lords 
Goring and Capel, and Sir Charles Lucas, returned an answer signed by their 
hands, that it was not honourable or agreeable to the usage of war, to offer 
conditions separately to the soldiers, exclusive of their officers, and therefore 
civilly desir’d his lordship to send no more such messages or proposals, or if he 
did, that he would not take it ill if they hang’d up the messenger. 

, only that they should not be plundered by the soldiers. 

21. The generals rejected those offer 

This evening all the gentlemen voluntiers, with all the horse of the garrison, 
with Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle, and Sir Bernard Gascoign at the head 
of them, resolved to break through the enemy, and forcing a pass to advance into 
Suffolk by Nayland Bridge; to this purpose, they pass’d the river near Middle- 
Mill; but their guides having mislead them, the enemy took the alarm; upon 
which their guides, and some pioneers which they had with them, to open the 
hedges, and level the banks, for their passing to Boxted, all run away; so the 
horse were obliged to retreat; the enemy pretended to pursue, but thinking they 
had retreated by the North Bridge, they miss’d them; upon which being enraged, 
they fir’d the suburbs without the bridge, and burn’d them quite down. 

18. Some of the horse attempted to escape the same way; and had the whole 
body been there as before, they had effected it; but there being but two troops, 
they were obliged to retire. Now the town began to be greatly distress’d, 
provisions failing; and the town’s people, which were numerous, being very 
uneasy, and no way of breaking through being found practicable, the gentlemen 
would have joined in any attempt wherein they might die gallantly with their 
swords in their hands, but nothing presented; they often sally’d and cut off many 
of the enemy, but their numbers were continually supplied, and the besieged 
diminished; their horse also sunk and became unfit for service, having very little 
hay, and no corn; and at length they were forced to kill them for food; so that 
they began to be in a very miserable condition, and the soldiers deserted every 
day in great numbers, not being able to bear the want of food, as being almost 
starved with hunger. 

22. The Ld. Fairfax offered again an exchange of prisoners, but the Lord 
Goring rejected it, because they refused conditions to the chief gentlemen of the 
garrison. 

During this time, two troops of the Royal Horse sallied out in the night, 
resolving to break out or die: The first rode up full gallop to the enemy’s horse- 
guards on the side of Malden Road, and exchanged their pistols with the 
advanced troops, and wheeling, made as if they would retire to the town; but 
finding they were not immediately pursued, they wheeled about to the right, and 


passing another guard at a distance, without being perfectly discovered, they 
went clean off, and passing towards Tiptree Heath, and having good guides, they 
made their escape towards Cambridge-shire, in which length of way they found 
means to disperse without being attack’d, and went every man his own way as 
fate directed; nor did we hear that many of them were taken: They were led, as 
we are informed, by Sir Bernard Gascoigne. 

Upon these attempts of the Horse to break out, the enemy built a small fort in 
the meadow right against the ford, in the river, at the Middle Mill, and once set 
that mill on fire, but it was extinguished without much damage; however the fort 
prevented any more attempts that way. 

23. The Parliament General sent in a trumpet, to propose again the exchange 
of prisoners, offering the Lord Capel’s son for one, and Mr. Ashburnham, for Sir 
William Masham; but the Lord Capel, Lord Goring, and the rest of the loyal 
gentlemen rejected it; and Lord Capel in particular sent the Lord Fairfax word, it 
was inhuman to surprize his son, who was not in arms, and offer him to insult a 
father’s affection, but that he might murther his son if he pleased, he would leave 
his blood to be revenged as Heaven should give opportunity; and the Lord 
Goring sent word, that as they had reduced the king’s servants to eat horse-flesh, 
the prisoners should feed as they fed. 

The enemy sent again to complain of the Royalists shooting poison’d bullets, 
and sent two affidavits of it made by two deserters, swearing it was done by the 
Lord Norwich’s direction: The generals in the town returned under all their 
hands, that they never gave any such command or direction; that they disown’d 
the practice; and that the fellows who swore it were perjured before in running 
from their colours, and the service of their king, and ought not to be credited 
again: But they added, that for shooting rough-cast slugs they must excuse them, 
as things stood with them at that time. 

About this time a porter in a soldier’s habit got through the enemy’s leaguer, 
and passing their out-guards in the dark, got into the town, and brought letters 
from London, assuring the Royalists, that there were so many strong parties up 
in arms for the king, and in so many places, that they would be very suddenly 
reliev’d: This they caus’d to be read to the soldiers to encourage them; and 
particularly it related to the rising of the Earl of Holland, and the Duke of 
Buckingham, who with 500 Horse were gotten together in arms about Kingston 
in Surrey; but we had notice in a few days after, that they were defeated and the 
Earl of Holland taken, who was afterwards beheaded. 

26 The enemy now began to batter the walls, and especially on the west-side, 
from St. Mary’s towards the North Gate; and we were assured they intended a 
storm; on which the ingeniers were directed to make entrenchments behind the 


walls where the breaches should be made, that in case of a storm, they might 
meet with a warm reception: Upon this, they gave over the design of storming. 
The Lord Goring finding that the enemy had set the suburbs on fire right against 
the Hithe, ordered the remaining houses, which were empty of inhabitants, from 
whence their musketeers fir’d against the town, to be burn’d also 

31. A body of foot sally’d out at midnight, to discover what the enemy were 
doing at a place where they thought a new fort raiseing; they fell in among the 
workmen, and put them to flight, cut in pieces several of the guard, and brought 
in the officer who commanded them prisoner. 

Aug. 2. The town was now in a miserable condition, the soldiers searched and 
rifled the houses of the inhabitants for victuals; they had liv’d on horse-flesh 
several weeks, and most of that also was lean as carrion, which not being well 
salted bred worms; and this want of diet made the soldiers sickly, and many died 
of fluxes, yet they boldly rejected all offers of surrender, unless with safety to 
their officers: However, several hundreds got out, and either pass’d the enemy’s 
guards, or surrender’d to them, and took passes. 

Aug. 7. The town’s people became very uneasy to the soldiers, and the mayor 
of the town, with the aldermen, waited upon the general, desiring leave to send 
to the Lord Fairfax, for leave to all the inhabitants to come out of the town, that 
they might not perish; to which the Lord Goring consented; but the Lord Fairfax 
refused them. 

12. The rabble got together in a vast crowd about the Lord Goring’s quarters, 
clamouring for a surrender, and they did this every evening, bringing women and 
children, who lay howling and crying on the ground for bread; the soldiers beat 
off the men, but the women and children would not stir, bidding the soldiers kill 
them, saying they had rather be shot than be starv’d. 

16. The general mov’d by the cries and distress of the poor inhabitants, sent 
out a trumpet to the Parliament General, demanding leave to send to the prince, 
who was with a fleet of 19 men of war in the mouth of the Thames, offering to 
surrender, if they were not reliev’d in 20 days. The Lord Fairfax refused it, and 
sent them word, he would be in the town in person, and visit them in less than 20 
days, intimating that they were preparing for a storm. Some tart messages and 
answers were exchanged on this occasion. The Lord Goring sent word, they 
were willing, in compassion to the poor town’s people, and to save that effusion 
of blood, to surrender upon honourable terms, but that as for the storming them, 
which was threaten’d, they might come on when they thought fit, for that they 
(the Royalists) were ready for them. This held to the 19. 

20. The Lord Fairfax return’d, what he said, was his last answer, and should 
be the last offer of mercy: The conditions offered were, That upon a peaceable 


surrender, all soldiers and officers under the degree of a captain, in commission, 
should have their lives, be exempted from plunder, and have passes to go to their 
respective dwellings: All the captains and superior officers, with all the lords and 
gentlemen, as well in commission as voluntiers, to surrender prisoners at 
discretion s; and when the people came about them again for bread, set open one 
of the gates, and bid them go out to the enemy, which a great many did 
willingly; upon which the Lord Goring ordered all the rest that came about his 
door, to be turn’d out after them: But when the people came to the Lord 
Fairfax’s camp, the out-guards were order’d to fire at them, and drive them all 
back again to the gate; which the Lord Goring seeing, he order’d them to be 
receiv’d in again. And now, altho’ the generals and soldiers also, were resolute 
to die with their swords in their hands, rather than yield, and had maturely 
resolv’d to abide a storm; yet the mayor and aldermen having petitioned them, as 
well as the inhabitants, being wearied with the importunities of the distressed 
people, and pitying the deplorable condition they were reduced to, they agreed to 
enter upon a treaty, and accordingly, sent out some officers to the Lord Fairfax, 
the Parliament General, to treat; and with them was sent two gentlemen of the 
prisoners upon their parole to return. 

Upon the return of the said messengers with the Lord Fairfax’s terms, the Lord 
Goring, &c. sent out a letter, declaring they would die with their swords in their 
hands, rather than yield without quarter for life, and sent a paper of articles, on 
which they were willing to surrender: But in the very interim of this treaty, news 
came, that the Scots army under Duke Hamilton, which was enter’d into 
Lancashire, and was joyn’d by the Royalists in that county, making 21000 men, 
were entirely defeated. After this, the Ld. Fairfax would not grant any abatement 
of articles, viz. To have all above lieutenants surrender at mercy. 

Upon this, the Lord Goring and the general refused to submit again, and 
proposed a general sally, and to break through or die, but found upon preparing 
for it, that the soldiers, who had their lives offered them, declined it, fearing the 
gentlemen would escape, and they should be left to the mercy of the Parliament 
soldiers; and that upon this they began to mutiny, and talk of surrendering the 
town, and their officers too. Things being brought to this pass, the lords and 
general laid aside that design, and found themselves oblig’d to submit: And so 
the town was surrendered the 28th of August, 1648, upon conditions, as follows, 

The lords and gentlemen all prisoners at mercy. 

The common soldiers had passes to go home to their several dwellings, but 
without arms, and on oath not to serve against the Parliament. 

The town to be preserv’d from pillage, paying 140001. ready money. 

The same day a Council of War being call’d about the prisoners of war, it was 


resolv’d, That the lords should be left to the disposal of the Parliament. That Sir 
Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle, and Sir Marmaduke Gascoign, should be shot 
to death, and the other officers prisoners, to remain in custody till farther order. 

The two first of the three gentlemen were shot to death, and the third respited. 

Thus ended the Siege of COLCHESTER. 

N.B. Notwithstanding the number killed in the siege, and dead of the flux, and 
other distempers, occasioned by bad diet, which were very many, and 
notwithstanding the number which deserted and escap’d in the time of their 
hardships, yet there remained at the time of the surrender, 

Earl of Norw. (Goring) 
Lord Capell. 

Lord Loughbro’ 

11 Knights 

9 Colonels 

8 Lieut. Colonels 

9 Majors 

30 Captains 

72 Lieutenants 

69 Ensigns 

183 Serj. and corpor. 
3067 Private soldiers 
65 Servants to the lords 
and general officers and 
gentlemen. 

3513. in all. 

The town of Colchester has been suppos’d to contain about 40000 people, 
including the out-villages which are within its liberty, of which there are a great 
many, the liberty of the town being of a great extent: One sad testimony of the 
town being so populous is, that they bury’d upwards of 5259 people in the 
Plague Year, 1665. But the town was severely visited indeed, even more in 
proportion than any of its neighbours, or than the city of London. 

The government of the town is by a mayor, high steward, a recorder, or his 
deputy, eleven aldermen, a chamberlain, a town-clerk, assistants, and eighteen 
common-council-men. Their high-steward (this year, 1722.) is Sir Isaac Rebow, 
a gentleman of a good family and known character, who has generally, for above 
30 years, been one of their representatives in Parliament: He has a very good 
house at the entrance in at the South, or head gate of the town, where he has had 
the honour, several times, to lodge and entertain the late Kong William, of 
glorious memory, in his returning from Holland, by way of Harwich to London. 


Their recorder is Earl Cowper, who has been twice lord high-chancellor of 
England: But his lordship not residing in those parts, has put in for his deputy, 
Price, Esq; Banister at Law, and who dwells in the town. There are in 
Colchester eight churches, besides those which are damag’d, and five meeting- 
houses, whereof two for Quakers; besides a Dutch church and a French church. 

Public edifices are, 

Bay-Hall, an ancient society kept up for ascertaining the manufactures of 
bays; which are, or ought to be, all brought to this hall, to be viewed and sealed 
according to their goodness, by the masters; and to this practice has been owing 
the great reputation of the Colchester bays in foreign markets; where to open the 
side of a bale and shew the seal, has been enough to give the buyer a character of 
the value of the goods without any farther search; and so far as they abate the 
integrity and exactness of their method, which, I am told, of late is much 
omitted; I say, so far, that reputation will certainly abate in the markets they go 
to, which are principally in Portugal and Italy. This corporation is govern’d by a 
particular set of men who are call’d Governors of the Dutch Bay Hall. And in the 
same building is the Dutch church. 

The Guild Hall of the town, called by them the Moot Hall; to which is annex’d 
the town goal. 

The Work-house, being lately enlarg’d, and to which belongs a corporation, or 
a body of the inhabitants, consisting of sixty persons incorporated by Act of 
Parliament anno 1698, for taking care of the poor: They are incorporated by the 
name and title of The Governor, Deputy Governor, Assistants, and Guardians, of 
the Poor of the Town of Colchester. They are in number eight and forty; to 
whom are added the mayor and aldermen for the time being, who are always 
guardians by the same Charter: These make the number of sixty, as above. 





There is also a grammar free-school, with a good allowance to the master, who is 
chosen by the town. 

The Castle of Colchester is now become only a monument shewing the 
antiquity of the place, it being built as the walls of the town also are, with 
Roman bricks; and the Roman coins dug up here, and ploughed up in the fields 
adjoining, confirm it. The inhabitants boast much, that Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the Great, first Christian Emperor of the Romans, was born there; 
and it may be so for ought we know; I only observe what Mr. Camden says of 
the castle of Colchester, viz. 

“In the middle of this city stands a castle ready to fall with age. 

Tho’ this castle has stood an hundred and twenty years from the time Mr. 
Camden wrote that account, and it is not fallen yet; nor will another hundred and 
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twenty years, I believe, make it look one jot the older: And it was observable, 
that in the late siege of this town, a cannon shot, which the besiegers made at this 
old castle, were so far from making it fall, that they made little or no impression 
upon it; for which reason, it seems, and because the garrison made no great use 
of it against the besiegers, they fir’d no more at it. 

There are two CHARITY SCHOOLS set up here, and carried on by a 
generous subscription, with very good success. 

The title of Colchester is in the family of Earl Rivers; and the eldest son of 
that family, is called Lord Colchester; tho’, as I understand, the title is not settled 
by the creation, to the eldest son, till he enjoys the title of Earl with it; but that 
the other is by the courtesy of England; however this I take ad referendum. 

From Colchester, I took another step down to the coast, the land running out a 
great way into the sea, south, and S.E. makes that promontory of land called the 
Nase, and well known to sea-men, using the northern trade. Here one sees a sea 
open as an ocean, without any opposite shore, tho’ it be no more than the mouth 
of the Thames. This point call’d the Nase, and the N.E. point of Kent, near 
Margate, call’d the North Foreland, making (what they call) the mouth of the 
river, and the port of London, tho’ it be here above 60 miles over. 

At Walton, under the Nase, they find on the shoar, copperas-stone in great 
quantities; and there are several large works call’d Copperas Houses, where they 
make it with great expence. 

On this promontory is a new sea mark, erected by the Trinity-House men, and 
at the publick expence, being a round brick tower, near 80 foot high. The sea 
gains so much upon the land here, by the continual winds at S.W. that within the 
memory of some of the inhabitants there, they have lost above 30 acres of land 
in one place. 

From hence we go back into the country about four miles, because of the 
creeks which lie between; and then turning east again, come to Harwich, on the 
utmost eastern point of this large country. 

Harwich is a town so well known, and so perfectly describ’d by many writers, 
I need say little of it: “Tis strong by situation, and may be made more so by art. 
But ‘tis many years since the Government of England have had any occasion to 
fortify towns to the landward; ‘tis enough that the harbour or road, which is one 
of the best and securest in England, is cover’d at the entrance by a strong fort, 
and a battery of guns to the seaward, just as at Tilbury, and which sufficiently 
defend the mouth of the river: And there is a particular felicity in this 
fortification, viz. That tho’ the entrance or opening of the river into the sea, is 
very wide, especially at high-water, at least two miles, if not three over; yet the 
channel, which is deep, and in which the ships must keep and come to the 


harbour, is narrow, and lies only on the side of the fort; so that all the ships 
which come in, or go out, must come close under the guns of the fort; that is to 
say, under the command of their shot. 

The fort is on the Suffolk side of the bay, or entrance, but stands so far into the 
sea upon the point of a sand or shoal, which runs out toward the Essex side, as it 
were, laps over the mouth of that haven like a blind to it; and our surveyors of 
the country affirm it to be in the county of Essex. The making this place, which 
was formerly no other than a sand in the sea, solid enough for the foundation of 
so good a fortification, has not been done but by many years labour, often 
repairs, and an infinite expence of money, but ‘tis now so firm, that nothing of 
storms and high tides, or such things, as make the sea dangerous to these kind of 
works, can affect it. 

The harbour is of a vast extent; for, as two rivers empty themselves here, viz, 
Stour from Mainingtree, and the Orwel from Ipswich, the channels of both are 
large and deep, and safe for all weathers; so where they joyn they make a large 
bay or road, able to receive the biggest ships, and the greatest number that ever 
the world saw together; I mean, ships of war. In the old Dutch War, great use has 
been made of this harbour; and I have known that there has been 100 sail of men 
of war and their attendants, and between three and four hundred sail of collier 
ships, all in this harbour at a time, and yet none of them crowding, or riding in 
danger of one another. 

Harwich is known for being the port where the packet-boats between England 
and Holland, go out and come in: The inhabitants are far from being fam’d for 
good usage to strangers, but on the contrary, are blamed for being extravagant in 
their reckonings, in the publick houses, which has not a little encourag’d the 
setting up of sloops, which they now call passage-boats, to Holland, to go 
directly from the river of Thames; this, tho’ it may be something the longer 
passage, yet as they are said to be more obliging to passengers, and more 
reasonable in the expence, and as some say also the vessels are better sea-boats, 
has been the reason why so many passengers do not go or come by the way of 
Harwich, as formerly were wont to do; insomuch, that the stage-coaches, 
between this place and London, which ordinarily went twice or three times a 
week, are now entirely laid down, and the passengers are left to hire coaches on 
purpose, take post-horses, or hire horses to Colchester, as they find most 
convenient. 

The account of a petrifying quality in the earth here, tho’ some will have it to 
be in the water of a spring hard by, is very strange: They boast that their town is 
wall’d, and their streets pav’d with clay, and yet, that one is as strong, and the 
other as clean as those that are built or pav’d with stone: The fact is indeed true, 


for there is a sort of clay in the cliff, between the town and the beacon-hill 
adjoining, which when it falls down into the sea, where it is beaten with the 
waves and the weather, turns gradually into stone: but the chief reason assign’d, 
is from the water of a certain spring or well, which rising in the said cliff, runs 
down into the sea among those pieces of clay, and petrifies them as it runs, and 
the force of the sea often stirring, and perhaps, turning the lumps of clay, when 
storms of wind may give force enough to the water, causes them to harden every 
where alike; otherwise those which were not quite sunk in the water of the 
spring, would be petrify’d but in part. These stones are gathered up to pave the 
streets, and build the houses, and are indeed very hard: “Tis also remarkable, that 
some of them taken up before they are thoroughly petrify’d, will, upon breaking 
them, appear to be hard as a stone without, and soft as clay in the middle; 
whereas others, that have layn a due time, shall be thorough stone to the center, 
and as exceeding hard within, as without: The same spring is said to turn wood 
into iron: But this I take to be no more or less than the quality, which as I 
mention’d of the shoar at the Ness, is found to be in much of the stone, all along 
this shoar, (viz.) Of the copperas kind; and ‘tis certain, that the copperas stone 
(so call’d) is found in all that cliff, and even where the water of this spring has 
run; and I presume, that those who call the harden’ d pieces of wood, which they 
take out of this well by the name of iron, never try’d the quality of it with the fire 
or hammer; if they had, perhaps they would have given some other account of it. 

On the promontory of land, which they ‘call Beacon-Hill, and which lies 
beyond, or behind the town, towards the sea, there is a light-house, to give the 
ships directions in their sailing by, as well as their coming into the harbour in the 
night. I shall take notice of these again all together, when I come to speak of the 
Society of Trinity House, as they are called, by whom they are all directed upon 
this coast. 

This town was erected into a marquisate, in honour of the truly glorious family 
of Schomberg, the eldest son of Duke Schomberg, who landed with King 
William, being stiled Marquis of Harwich; but that family (in England at least) 
being extinct, the title dies also. 

Harwich is a town of hurry and business, not much of gaiety and pleasure; yet 
the inhabitants seem warm in their nests, and some of them are very wealthy: 
There are not many (if any) gentlemen or families of note, either in the town, or 
very near it. They send two members to Parliament; the present are, Sir Peter 
Parker, and Humphrey Parsons, Esq. 

And now being at the extremity of the county of Essex, of which I have given 
you some view, as to that side next the sea only; I shall break off this part of my 
letter, by telling you, that I will take the towns which lie more towards the center 


of the county, in my return by the north and west part only, that I may give youa 
few hints of some towns which were near me in my rout this way, and of which 
being so well known, there is but little to say. 

On the road from London to Colchester, before I came into it at Witham, lie 
four good market-towns at equal distance from one another; namely, Rumford, 
noted for two markets, (viz.) one for calves and hogs, the other for corn and 
other provisions; most, if not all, bought up for London market. At the farther 
end of the town, in the middle of a stately park, stood Guldy Hall, vulgarly 
Giddy Hall, an antient seat of one Coke, sometime Lord-Mayor of London, but 
forfeited, on some occasion, to the Crown: It is since pull’d down to the ground, 
and there now stands a noble stately fabrick or mansion-house, built upon the 
spot by Sir John Eyles, a wealthy merchant of London, and chosen sub-governor 
of the South-Sea Company, immediately after the ruin of the former sub- 
governor and directors, whose overthrow makes the history of these times 
famous. 

Brent-Wood and Ingarstone, and even Chelmsford itself, have very little to be 
said of them, but that they are large thoroughfair towns, full of good inns, and 
chiefly maintained by the excessive multitude of carriers and passengers, which 
are constantly passing this way to London, with droves of cattle, provisions, and 
manufactures for London. 

The last of these towns is indeed the county-town, where the county jayl is 
kept, and where the assizes are very often held; it stands on the conflux of two 
rivers, the Chelmer, whence the town is called, and the Cann. 

At Lees, or Lee’s Priory, as some call it, is to be seen an antient house, in the 
middle of a beautiful park, formerly the seat of the late Duke of Manchester, but 
since the death of the duke, it is sold to the Dutchess Dowager of 
Buckinghamshire; the present Duke of Manchester, retiring to his antient family 
seat at Kimbolton in Huntingdonshire, it being a much finer residence. His grace 
is lately married to a daughter of the Duke of Montague by a branch of the house 
of Marlborough. 

Four market-towns fill up the rest of this part of the country; Dunmow, 
Braintre, Thaxted, and Coggshall; all noted for the manufacture of bays, as 
above, and for very little else, except I shall make the ladies laugh, at the famous 
old story of the Flitch of Bacon at Dunmow, which is this: 

One Robert Fitz-Walter, a powerful baron in this county, in the time of Hen. 
III. on some merry occasion, which is not preserv’d in the rest of the story, 
instituted a custom in the priory here; That whatever married man did not repent 
of his being marry’d, or quarrel, or differ and dispute with his wife, within a year 
and a day after his marriage, and would swear to the truth of it, kneeling upon 


two hard pointed stones in the church yard, which stones he caus’d to be set up 
in the priory churchyard, for that purpose: The prior and convent, and as many of 
the town as would, to be present: such person should have a flitch of bacon. 

I do not remember to have read, that any one ever came to demand it; nor do 
the people of the place pretend to say, of their own knowledge, that they 
remember any that did so; a long time ago several did demand it, as they say, but 
they know not who; neither is there any record of it; nor do they tell us, if it were 
now to be demanded, who is obliged to deliver the flitch of bacon, the priory 
being dissolved and gone. 

The forest of Epping and Henalt, spreads a great part of this country still: I 
shall speak again of the former in my return from this circuit. Formerly, (‘tis 
thought) these two forests took up all the west and south part of the county; but 
particularly we are assur’d, that it reach’d to the River Chelmer, and into Dengy 
Hundred; and from thence again west to Epping and Waltham, where it 
continues to be a forest still. 

Probably this forest of Epping has been a wild or forest ever since this island 
was inhabited, and may shew us, in some parts of it, where enclosures and tillage 
has not broken in upon it, what the face of this island was before the Romans 
time; that is to say, before their landing in Britain. 

The constitution of this forest is best seen, I mean, as to the antiquity of it, by 
the merry grant of it from Edward the Confessor, before the Norman Conquest to 
Randolph Peperking, one of his favourites, who was after called Peverell, and 
whose name remains still in several villages in this county; as particularly that of 
Hatfield Peverell, in the road from Chelmsford to Witham, which is suppos’d to 
be originally a park, which they call’d a field in those days; and Hartfield may be 
as much as to say a park for deer; for the stags were in those days called harts; so 
that this was neither more nor less than Randolph Peperking’s Hartfield; that is 
to say, Ralph Peverell’s deer-park. 

N.B. This Ralph Randolph, or Ralph Peverell (call him as you please) had, it 
seems, a most beautiful lady to his wife, who was daughter of Ingelrick, one of 
Edward the Confessor’s noblemen: He had two sons by her, William Peverell, a 
fam’d soldier, and Lord or Governor of Dover Castle; which he surrender’d to 
William the Conqueror, after the Battle of Sussex; and Pain Peverell, his 
youngest, who was Lord of Cambridge: When the eldest son delivered up the 
castle, the lady his mother, above nam’d, who was the celebrated beauty of the 
age, was it seems there; and the Conqueror fell in love with her, and whether by 
force, or by consent, took her away, and she became his mistress, or what else 
you please to call it: By her he had a son, who was call’d William, after the 
Conqueror’s Christian name, but retain’d the name of Peverell, and was 


afterwards created by the Conqueror, Lord of Nottingham. 

This lady afterwards, as is supposed, by way of penance, for her yielding to 
the Conqueror, founded a nunnery at the village of Hatfield-Peverell, mentioned 
above, and there she lies buried in the chapel of it, which is now the parish- 
church, where her memory is preserv’d by a tomb-stone under one of the 
windows. 

Thus we have several towns, where any antient parks have been plac’d, call’d 
by the name of Hatfield on that very account. 

As Hatfield Broad Oak in this county, Bishop’s Hatfield in Hertfordshire, and 
several others. 

But I return to King Edward’s merry way, as I call it, of granting this forest to 
this Ralph Peperking, which I find in the antient records, in the very words it 
was pass’d in, as follows: Take my explanations with it, for the sake of those 
that are not us’d to the antient English. 

The GRANT in Old English The Explanation in Modern English 

I Che EDWARD Koning, I EDWARD the King, 


Have given of my forrest the 
kepen of the Hundred of Chelmer 
and Dancing, 


Have made Ranger of my forest of 
Chelmsford Hundred, and Deering Hundred, 


Piet Sgr ee ee Ralph Peverell, for him and his heirs for 
kindling, REE, 
we a a With both the red and fallow deer, 
Hare and fox, cat and brock, Hare and fox, otter and badger; 
Wild fowle with his flock; Wild fowl of all sorts, 
Bae pheasant hen, and phea Baie iaveeiad pieces 
ae Benen ane Timber and underwood, roots and tops: 


To kepen and to yemen with 


all her might, With power to preserve the forest, 


And watch it against deer stealers and 


Both by day, and eke by night; others; 


And hounds for to hold, ; : 
G oodeand eayfecancibe ld: With a right to keep hounds of all sorts, 


Four greyhound, and six Four greyhounds, and six terriers, 
raches, 


Pas Hare andsoe anew Harriers and fox-hounds, and other hounds. 

And therefore Iche made him And to this end I have registered this my 
my book; Grant, in the Crown rolls or books; 
Peleus ie Bisnopiot To which the bishop has set his hand as a 
And hak icdemmany one witness for any one to read; 


Also signed by the king’s brother (or, as 
some think, the Chancellor Sweyn, then Earl 
or Count of Essex) 


And Sweyne of Essex, our 
brother, 


He might call such other witnesses to sign 
as he thought fit. 


Also the king’s high steward was a 
witness, at whose request this Grant was 
obtained of the king. 

There are many gentlemen’s seats on this side the county, and a great 
assemblee set up at New-Hall, near this town, much resorted to by the 
neighbouring gentry. I shall next proceed to the county of Suffolk, as my first 
design directed me to do. 

From Harwich therefore, having a mind to view the harbour, I sent my horses 
round by Maningtree, where there is a timber bridge over the Stour, called 
Cataway Bridge, and took a boat up the River Orwell, for Ipswich; a traveller 
will hardly understand me, especially a seaman, when I speak of the River Stour 
and the River Orwell at Harwich, for they know them by no other names than 
those of Maningtre-Water, and Ipswich-Water; so while I am on salt water, I 
must speak as those who use the sea may understand me, and when I am up in 
the country among the in-land towns again, I shall call them out of their names 
no more. 

It is twelve miles from Harwich up the water to Ipswich: Before I come to the 
town, I must say something of it, because speaking of the river requires it: In 
former times, that .is to say, since the writer of this remembers the place very 
well, and particularly just before the late Dutch Wars, Ipswich was a town of 
very good business; particularly it was the greatest: town in England for large 
colliers or coal-ships, employed between New Castle and London: Also they 
built the biggest: ships and the best, for the said fetching of coals of any that 


And taken him many other 


And our steward Howelin, 
That by-sought me for him. 


were employed in that trade: They built also there so prodigious strong, that it 
was an ordinary thing for an Ipswich collier, if no disaster happened to him, to 
reign (as seamen call it) forty or fifty years, and more. 

In the town of Ipswich the masters of these ships generally dwelt, and there 
were, as they then told me, above a hundred sail of them, belonging to the town 
at one time, the least of which carried fifteen-score, as they compute it, that is, 
300 chaldron of coals; this was about the year 1668 (when I first knew the 
place). This made the town be at that time so populous, for those masters, as they 
had good ships at sea, so they had large families, who liv’d plentifully, and in 
very good houses in the town, and several streets were chiefly inhabited by such. 

The loss or decay of this trade, accounts for the present pretended decay of the 
town of Ipswich, of which I shall speak more presently: The ships wore out, the 
masters died off, the trade took a new turn; Dutch fly boats taken in the war, and 
made free ships by Act of Parliament, thrust themselves into the coal-trade for 
the interest of the captors, such as the Yarmouth and London merchants, and 
others; and the Ipswich men dropt gradually out of it, being discouraged by those 
Dutch flyboats: These Dutch vessels which cost nothing but the caption, were 
bought cheap, carried great burthens, and the Ipswich building fell off for want 
of price, and so the trade decay’d, and the town with it; I believe this will be 
own’d for the true beginning of their decay, if I must allow it to be call’d a 
decay. 

But to return to my passage up the river. In the winter time those great collier- 
ships, abovemention’d, are always laid up, as they call it: That is to say, the coal 
trade abates at London, the citizens are generally furnish’d, their stores taken in, 
and the demand is over; so that the great ships, the northern seas and coast being 
also dangerous, the nights long, and the voyage hazardous, go to sea no more, 
but lie by, the ships are unrigg’d, the sails, &c. carry’d a shore, the top-masts 
struck, and they ride moor’d in the river, under the advantages and security of 
sound ground, and a high woody shore, where they lie as safe as in a wet dock; 
and it was a very agreeable sight to see, perhaps two hundred sail of ships, of all 
sizes lye in that posture every winter: All this while, which was usually from 
Michaelmas to Lady Day, The masters liv’d calm and secure with their families 
in Ipswich; and enjoying plentifully, what in the summer they got laboriously at 
sea, and this made the town of Ipswich very populous in the winter; for as the 
masters, so most of the men, especially their mates, boatswains, carpenters, &c. 
were of the same place, and liv’d in their proportions, just as the masters did; so 
that in the winter there might be perhaps a thousand men in the town more than 
in the summer, and perhaps a greater number. 

To justify what I advance here, that this town was formerly very full of 


people, I ask leave to refer to the account of Mr. Camden, and what it was in his 
time, his words are these. 

“Ipswich has a commodious harbour, has been fortified with a ditch and 
rampart, has a great trade, and is very populous; being adorned with fourteen 
churches, and large private buildings.” 

This confirms what I have mentioned of the former state of this town; but the 
present state is my proper work; I therefore return to my voyage up the river. 

The sight of these ships thus laid up in the river, as I have said, was very 
agreeable to me in my passage from Harwich, about five and thirty years before 
the present journey; and it was in its proportion equally melancholly to hear, that 
there were now scarce 40 sail of good colliers that belonged to the whole town. 

In a creek in this river call’d Lavington-Creek we saw at low water, such 
shoals, or hills rather, of muscles that great boats might have loaded with them, 
and no miss have been made of them. Near this creek Sir Samuel Barnadiston 
had a very fine seat, as also a decoy for wild ducks, and a very noble estate; but 
it is divided into many branches since the death of the antient possessor; but I 
proceed to the town, which is the first in the county of Suffolk of any note this 
way. 

Ipswich is seated, at the distance of 12 miles from Harwich, upon the edge of 
the river, which taking a short turn to the west, the town forms, there, a kind of 
semi-circle, or half moon upon the bank of the river: It is very remarkable, that 
tho’ ships of 500 tun may upon a spring tide come up very near this town, and 
many ships of that burthen have been built there; yet the river is not navigable 
any farther than the town itself, or but very little; no not for the smallest boats, 
nor does the tide, which rises sometimes 13 or 14 foot, and gives them 24 foot 
water very near the town, flow much farther up the river than the town, or not so 
much as to make it worth speaking of. 

He took little notice of the town, or at least of that part of Ipswich, who 
published in his wild observations on it, that ships of 2007 tun are built there: I 
affirm, that I have seen a ship of 400 tun launch’d at the building-yard, close to 
the town; and I appeal to the Ipswich colliers (those few that remain) belonging 
to this town, if several of them carrying seventeen score of coals, which must be 
upward of 400 tun, have not formerly been built here; but superficial observers, 
must be superficial writers, if they write at all; and to this day, at John’s Ness, 
within a mile and half of the town it self, ships of any burthen may be built and 
launched even at neap tides. 

I am much mistaken too, if since the Revolution, some very good ships have 
not been built at this town, and particularly the Melford or Milford-gally, a ship 
of 40 guns; as the Greyhound frigate, a man of war of 36 to 40 guns, was at 


John’s Ness. But what is this towards lessening the town of Ipswich, any more 
than it would be to say, they do not build men of war, or East-India ships, or 
ships of 500 tun burthen, at St. Catherines, or at Battle-Bridge in the Thames? 
when we know that a mile or two lower, (viz.) at Radcliffe, Limehouse, or 
Deptford, they build ships of 1000 tun, and might build first-rate men of war too, 
if there was occasion; and the like might be done in this river of Ipswich, within 
about two or three miles of the town; so that it would not be at all an out-of-the- 
way speaking to say, such a ship was built at Ipswich, any more than it is to say, 
as they do, that the Royal Prince , the great ship lately built for the South-Sea 
Company, was London built, because she was built at Limehouse. 

And why then is not Ipswich capable of building and receiving the greatest 
ships in the navy, seeing they may be built and brought up again loaden, within a 
mile and half of the town? 

But the neighbourhood of London, which sucks the vitals of trade in this 
island to itself, is the chief reason of any decay of business in this place; and I 
shall in the course of these observations, hint at it, where many good sea-ports 
and large towns, tho’ farther off than Ipswich, and as well fitted for commerce, 
are yet swallow’d up by the immense indraft of trade to the city of London; and 
more decay’d beyond all comparison, than Ipswich is supposed to be; as 
Southampton, Weymouth, Dartmouth, and several others which I shall speak to 
in their order: And if it be otherwise at this time, with some other towns, which 
are lately encreas’d in trade and navigation, wealth, and people, while their 
neighbours decay, it is because they have some particular trade or accident to 
trade, which is a kind of nostrum to them, inseparable to the place, and which 
fixes there by the nature of the thing; as the herring-fishery to Yarmouth; the 
coal trade to New-Castle; the Leeds cloathing-trade; the export of butter and 
lead, and the great corn trade for Holland, is to Hull; the Virginia and West-India 
trade at Liverpool, the Irish trade at Bristol, and the like; Thus the war has 
brought a flux of business and people, and consequently of wealth, to several 
places, as well as to Portsmouth, Chatham, Plymouth, Falmouth, and others; and 
were any wars like those, to continue 20 years with the Dutch, or any nation 
whose fleets lay that way, as the Dutch do, it would be the like perhaps at 
Ipswich in a few years, and at other places on the same coast. 

But at this present time an occasion offers to speak in favour of this port; 
namely, the Greenland fishery, lately proposed to be carry’d on by the South-Sea 
Company: On which account I may freely advance this, without any compliment 
to the town of Ipswich, no place in Britain, is equally qualified like Ipswich; 
whether we respect the cheapness of building and fitting out their ships and 
shalloups; also furnishing, victualling, and providing them with all kind of 


stores; convenience for laying up the ships after the voyage; room for erecting 
their magazines, ware-houses, roap-walks, cooperage, &c. on the easiest terms; 
and especially for the noisome cookery, which attends the boiling their blubber, 
which may be on this river, (as it ought to be) remote from any places of resort; 
Then their nearness to the market for the oil when ‘tis made, and, which above 
all, ought to be the chief thing considered in that trade, the easiness of their 
putting out to sea when they begin their voyage, in which the same wind that 
carries them from the mouth of the haven, is fair to the very seas of Greenland. 

I could say much more to this point, if it were needful, and in few words could 
easily prove, that Ipswich must have the preference of all the port towns of 
Britain, for being the best center of the Greenland trade, if ever that trade fall 
into the management of such a people as perfectly understand, and have a due 
honest regard to its being managed with the best husbandry, and to the prosperity 
of the undertaking in general: But whether we shall ever arrive at so happy a 
time, as to recover so useful a trade to our country, which our ancestors had the 
honour to be the first undertakers of, and which has been lost only thro’ the 
indolence of others, and the encreasing vigilance of our neighbours, that is not 
my business here to dispute. 

What I have said, is only to let the world see, what improvement this town and 
port is capable of; I cannot think, but that Providence, which made nothing in 
vain, cannot have reserv’d so useful, so convenient a port to lie vacant in the 
world, but that the time will some time or other come (especially considering the 
improving temper of the present age) when some peculiar beneficial business 
may be found out, to make the port of Ipswich as useful to the world, and the 
town as flourishing, as nature has made it proper and capable to be. 

As for the town, it is true, it is but thinly inhabited, in comparison of the extent 
of it; but to say, there are hardly any people to be seen there, is far from being 
true in fact; and whoever thinks fit to look into the churches and meeting-houses 
on a Sunday, or other publick days, will find there are very great numbers of 
people there: Or if he thinks fit to view the market, and see how the large 
shambles, call’d Cardinal Wolsey’s Butchery, are furnish’d with meat, and the 
rest of the market stock’d with other provisions, must acknowledge that it is not 
for a few people that all those things are provided: A person very curious, and on 
whose veracity I think I may depend, going thro’ the market in this town, told 
me, that he reckon’d upwards of 600 country people on horseback and on foot, 
with baskets and other carriage, who had all of them brought something or other 
to town to sell, besides the butchers, and what came in carts and waggons. 

It happened to be my lot to be once at this town, at the time when a very fine 
new ship, which was built there, for some merchants of London, was to be 


launched; and if I may give my guess at the numbers of people which appeared 
on the shore, in the houses, and on the river, I believe I am much within 
compass, if I say there were 20,000 people to see it; but this is only a guess, or 
they might come a great way to see the sight, or the town may be declined 
farther since that: But a view of the town is one of the surest rules for a gross 
estimate. 

It is true, here is no settled manufacture: the French refugees, when they first 
came over to England, began a little to take to this place; and some merchants 
attempted to set up a linnen manufacture in their favour; but it has not met with 
so much success as was expected, and at present I find very little of it. The poor 
people are however employ’d, as they are all over these counties, in spinning 
wool for other towns where manufactures are settled. 

The country round Ipswich, as are all the counties so near the coast, is applied 
chiefly to corn, of which a very great quantity is continually shipped off for 
London; and sometimes they load corm here for Holland, especially if the market 
abroad is encouraging. They have 12 parish-churches in this town, with three or 
four meetings; but there are not so many Quakers here as at Colchester, and no 
Anabaptists, or Anti-poedo Baptists, that I could hear of, at least there is no 
meeting-house of that denomination: There is one meeting-house for the 
Presbyterians, one for the Independants, and one for the Quakers: the first is as 
large and as fine a building of that kind as most on this side of England, and the 
inside the best finished of any I have seen, London not excepted; that for the 
Independants is a handsome new-built building, but not so gay or so large as the 
other. 

There is a great deal of very good company in this town; and tho’ there are not 
so many of the gentry here as at Bury, yet there are more here than in any other 
town in the county; and I observed particularly, that the company you meet with 
here, are generally persons well informed of the world, and who have something 
very solid and entertaining in their society: This may happen, perhaps, by their 
frequent conversing with those who have been abroad, and by their having a 
remnant of gentlemen and masters of ships among them, who have seen more of 
the world than the people of an inland town are likely to have seen. I take this 
town to be one of the most agreeable places in England, for families who have 
liv’d well, but may have suffered in our late calamities of stocks and bubbles, to 
retreat to, where they may live within their own compass; and several things 
indeed recommend it to such; 

Good houses, at very easie rents. 

An airy, clean, and well govern’d town. 

Very agreeable and improving company almost of every kind. 


A wonderful plenty of all manner of provisions, whether flesh or fish, and 
very good of the kind. 

Those provisions very cheap; so that a family may live cheaper here, than in 
any town in England of its bigness, within such a small distance from London. 

Easie passage to London, either by land or water, the coach going through to 
London in a day. 

The Lord Viscount Hereford, has a very fine seat and park in this town; the 
house indeed is old built, but very commodious; ‘tis call’d Christ-Church, 
having been as ‘tis said, a priory, or religious house in former times: The green 
and park is a great addition to the pleasantness of this town, the inhabitants being 
allowed to divert themselves there with walking, bowling, &c. 

The large spire steeple, which formerly stood upon that they call the Tower- 
Church, was blown down by a great storm of wind many years ago, and in its 
fall did much damage to the church. 

The government of this town is by two bailiffs, as at Yarmouth: Mr. Camden 
says they are chosen out of twelve burgesses called Portmen, and two justices 
out of twenty-four more. There has been lately a very great struggle between the 
two parties for the choice of these two magistrates, which had this amicable 
conclusion, namely, that they chose one of either side; so that neither party 
having the victory, ‘tis to be hoped it may be a means to allay the heats and un- 
neighbourly feuds, which such things breed in towns so large as this is. They 
send two members to Parliament, whereof those at this time, are Sir William 
Thompson, Recorder of London, and Colonel Negus, deputy-master of the horse 
to the king. 

There are some things very curious to be seen here, however some superficial 
writers have been ignorant of them. Dr. Beeston, an eminent physician, began, a 
few years ago, a physick garden adjoining to his house in this town; and as he is 
particularly curious, and as I was told exquisitely skill’d in botanick knowledge, 
so he has been not only very diligent, but successful too, in making a collection 
of rare and exotick plants, such as are scarce to be equall’d in England. 

One Mr. White, a surgeon, resides also in this town; But before I speak of this 
gentleman, I must observe, that I say nothing from personal knowledge; Tho’ if I 
did, I have too good an opinion of his sense to believe he would be pleased with 
being flattered, or complimented in print: But I must be true to matter of fact; 
This gentleman has begun a collection, or chamber of rarities, and with good 
success too. I acknowledge I had not the opportunity of seeing them; But I was 
told there are some things very curious in it, as particularly a sea-horse carefully 
preserved, and perfect in all its parts; two Roman urns full of ashes of human 
bodies, and supposed to be above 1700 years old; besides a great many valuable 


medals, and antient coins. My friend who gave me this account, and of whom I 
think I may say he speaks without byass, mentions this gentleman, Mr. White, 
with some warmth, as a very valuable person in his particular employ, of a 
surgeon, I only repeat his words; “Mr. White,” says he, “to whom the whole 
town and country are greatly indebted and obliged to pray for his life, is our 
most skilful surgeon.” These I say are his own words, and I add nothing to them 
but this, that ‘tis happy for a town to have such a surgeon, as it is for a surgeon 
to have such a character. 

The country round Ipswich, as if qualify’d on purpose to accommodate the 
town for building of ships, is an inexhaustable store-house of timber, of which 
now their trade of building ships is abated, they send very great quantities to the 
king’s building-yards at Chatham, which by water is so little a way, that they 
often run to it from the mouth of the river at Harwich’ in one tide. 

From Ipswich I took a turn into the country to Hadley, principally to satisfy 
my curiosity, and see the place where that famous martyr, and pattern of charity 
and religious zeal in Queen Mary’s time, Dr. Rowland Taylor, was put to death; 
the inhabitants, who have a wonderful veneration for his memory, shew the very 
place where the stake which he was bound to, was set up, and they have put a 
stone upon it, which no body will remove; but it is a more lasting monument to 
him that he lives in the hearts of the people; I say more lasting than a tomb of 
marble would be, for the memory of that good man. will certainly never be out 
of the poor peoples minds, as long as this island shall retain the Protestant 
religion among them.; how long that may be, as things are going, and if the 
detestable conspiracy of the Papists now on foot, should succeed, I will not 
pretend to say. 

A little to the left is Sudbury, which stands upon the River Stour, mentioned 
above; a river which parts the counties of Suffolk and Essex, and which is within 
these few years made navigable to this town, tho’ the navigation does not (it 
seems) answer the charge, at least not to advantage. 

I know nothing for which this town is remarkable, except: for being very 
populous and very poor. They have a great; manufacture of says and 
perpetuana’s; and multitudes of poor people are employ’d in working them; but 
the number of the poor is almost ready to eat up the rich: However this town, 
sends two members to Parliament, tho’ it is under no form of government 
particularly to itself, other than as a village, the head magistrate whereof is a 
constable. 

Near adjoining to it, is a village call’d Long-Melfort, and a very long one it is, 
from which I suppose it had that addition to its name; it is full of very good 
houses, and, as they told me, is richer, and has more wealthy masters of the 


manufacture in it than in Sudbury itself. 

Here and in the neighbourhood, are some antient families of good note; 
particularly here is a fine dwelling, the antient: seat of the Cordells, whereof Sir 
William Cordell was Master of the Rolls in the time of Queen Elizabeth; but the 
family is now extinct; the last heir, Sir John Cordell, being killed by a. fall from 
his horse, died unmarry’d, leaving three sisters co-heiresses to a very noble 
estate most of which, if not all, is now center’d in the only surviving sister, and 
with her in marriage is given to Mr. Firebrass, eldest son of Sir Basil Firebrass, 
formerly a flourishing merchant in London, but reduc’d by many disasters. His 
family now rises by the good fortune of his son, who proves to be a gentleman of 
very agreeable parts, and well esteemed in the country. 

From this part of the country I returned north-west by Lenham, to visit St. 
Edmund’s Bury, a town of which other writers have talk’d very largely, and 
perhaps a little too much: It is a town fam’d for its pleasant situation and 
wholsome air, the Montpelier of Suffolk, and perhaps of England; this must be 
attributed to the skill of the monks of those times, who chose so beautiful a 
situation for the seat of their retirement; and who built here the greatest and in its 
time, the most flourishing monastery in all these parts of England, I mean the 
monastery of St. Edmund the Martyr: It was, if we believe antiquity, a house of 
pleasure in more antient times; or to speak more properly, a Court of some of the 
Saxon or East-Angle kings; and, as Mr. Camden says, was even then call’d a 
royal village; tho’ it much better merits that name now; it being the town of all 
this part of England, in proportion to its bigness, most thronged with gentry, 
people of the best fashion, and the most polite conversation: This beauty and 
healthiness of its situation, was no doubt the occasion which drew the clergy to 
settle here, for they always chose the best places in the country to build in, either 
for richness of soil, or for health and pleasure in the situation of their religious 
houses. 

For the like reason, I doubt not, they translated the bones of the martyr’d King 
St. Edmund, to this place; for it is a vulgar error to say he was murther’d here; 
his martyrdom, it is plain was at Hoxon or Henilsdon, near Harlston, on the 
Waveney, in the farthest northern verge of the county; but Segebert, King of the 
East Angles, had built a religious house in this pleasant rich part of the country; 
and as the monks began to taste the pleasure of the place, they procured the body 
of this saint to be remov’d hither, which soon encreas’d the wealth and revenues 
of their house, by the zeal of that day, in going on pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
blessed St. Edmund. 

We read however, that after this, the Danes under King Sweno, over-running 
this part of the country, destroyed this monastery and burnt it to the ground, with 


the church and town; but see the turn religion gives to things in the world; His 
son King Canutus, at first a pagan and a tyrant, and the most cruel ravager of all 
that crew, coming to turn Christian; and being touch’d in conscience for the soul 
of his father, in having robb’d God and His holy martyr St. Edmund, 
sacrilegiously destroying the church, and plundering the monastery; I say, 
touch’d with remorse, and, as the monks pretend terrify’d with a vision of St. 
Edmund appearing to him, he rebuilt the house, the church, and the town also, 
and very much added to the wealth of the abbot and his fraternity, offering his 
crown at the feet of St. Edmund, giving the house to the monks, town and all; so 
that they were absolute lords of the town, and governed it by their steward for 
many ages. He also gave them a great many good lordships, which they enjoy’d 
till the general suppression of abbies, in the time of Henry VIII. 

But I am neither writing the history, or searching the antiquity, of the abbey, 
or town, my business is the present state of the place. 

The abbey is demolish’d; its ruins are all that is to be seen of its glory: Out of 
the old building, two very beautiful churches are built, and serve the two 
parishes, into which the town is divided, and they stand both in one church-yard. 
Here it was, in the path-way between these two churches, that a tragical and 
almost unheard of act of barbarity was committed, which made the place less 
pleasant for some time, than it us’d to be, when Arundel Coke, Esq; a Barrister 
at Law, of very antient family, attempted, with the assistance of a barbarous 
assassin, to murther in cold blood, and in the arms of hospitality, Edward Crisp, 
Esq; his brother-in-law, leading him out from his own house, where he had 
invited him, his wife and children, to supper: I say, leading him out in the night, 
on pretence of going to see some friend that was known to them both; but in this 
church-yard, giving a signal to the assassin he had hir’d, he attacked him with a 
hedge bill, and cut him, as one might say, almost in pieces; and when they did 
not doubt of his being dead, they left him: His head and face was so mangled, 
that it may be said to be next to a miracle that he was not quite killed: Yet so 
Providence directed for the exemplary punishment of the assassins, that the 
gentleman recover’d to detect them, who, (tho’ he out-lived the assault) were 
both executed as they deserv’d, and Mr. Crisp is yet alive. They were 
condemned on the statute for defacing and dismembring, called the Coventry 
Act. 

But this accident does not at all lessen the pleasure and agreeable delightful 
shew of the town of Bury; it is crouded with nobility and gentry, and all sorts of 
the most agreeable company; and as the company invites, so there is the 
appearance of pleasure upon the very situation; and they that live at Bury, are 
supposed to live there for the sake of it. 


The Lord Jermin, afterwards Lord Dover, and since his lordship’s decease, Sir 
Robert Davers, enjoy’d the most delicious seat of Rushbrook, near this town. 

The present Members of Parliament for this place are, Jermyn Davers, and 
James Reynolds, Esquires. 

Mr. Harvey, afterwards created Lord Harvey, by King William, and since that, 
made Earl of Bristol by King George, liv’d many years in this town, leaving a 
noble and pleasantly situated house in Lincolnshire, for the more agreeable 
living on a spot so compleatly qualified for a life of delight as this of Bury. 

The Duke of Grafton, now Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has also a stately house 
at Euston, near this town, which he enjoys in right of his mother, daughter to the 
Earl of Arlington, one of the chief ministers of State in the reign of King Charles 
II. and who made the second letter in the word CABAL; a word form’d by that 
famous satirerist Andrew Marvell, to represent the five heads of the politicks of 
that time, as the word SMECTYMNUS was on a former occasion. 

I shall believe nothing so scandalous of the ladies of this town and the county 
round it, as a late writer® insinuates: That the ladies round the country appear 
mighty gay and agreeable at the time of the fair in this town, I acknowledge; one 
hardly sees such a show in any part of the world; but to suggest they come hither 
as to a market, is so coarse a jest that the gentlemen that wait on them hither, (for 
they rarely come but in good company) ought to resent and correct him for it. 

It is true, Bury-Fair, like Bartholomew-Fair, is a fair for diversion, more than 
for trade; and it may be a fair for toys and for trinkets, which the ladies may 
think fit to lay out some of their money in, as they see occasion. But to judge 
from thence, that the knights daughters of Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and Suffolk, 
that is to say, for it cannot be understood any otherwise, the daughters of all the 
gentry of the three counties, come hither to be pick’d up, is a way of speaking I 
never before heard any author have the assurance to make use of in print. 

The assembled he justly commends for the bright appearance of the beauties; 
but with a sting in the tayl of this compliment, where he says, They seldom end 
without some considerable match or intrigue; and yet he owns, that during the 
fair, these assemblees are held every night. Now that these fine ladies go 
intriguing every night, and that too after the comedy is done, which is after the 
fair and raffling is over for the day; so that it must be very late: This is a terrible 
character for the ladies of Bury, and intimates in short, that most of them are 
whores, which is a horrid abuse upon the whole country. 

Now, tho’ I like not the assemblies at all, and shall in another place give them 
something of their due; yet having the opportunity to see the fair at Bury, and to 
see that there were indeed abundance of the finest ladies, or as fine as any in 
Britain, yet I must own, the number of the ladies at the comedy, or at the 


assemblee, is no way equal to the number that are seen in the town, much less 
are they equal to the whole body of the ladies in the three counties, and I must 
also add, that tho’ it is far from true, that all that appear at the assemble, are there 
for matches or intrigues, yet I will venture to say, that they are not the worst of 
the ladies who stay away; neither are they the fewest in number, or the meanest 
in beauty, but just the contrary; and I do not at all doubt, but that the scandalous 
liberty some take at those assemblees, will in time bring them out of credit with 
the virtuous part of the sex here, as it has done already in Kent and other places; 
and that those ladies who most value their reputation, will be seen less there than 
they have been; for tho’ the institution of them has been innocent and virtuous, 
the ill use of them, and the scandalous behaviour of some people at them, will in 
time arm virtue against them, and they will be lay’d down as they have been set 
up, without much satisfaction. 

But the beauty of this town consists in the number of gentry who dwell in and 
near it, the polite conversation among them; the affluence and plenty they live 
in; the sweet air they breathe in, and the pleasant country they have to go abroad 
in. 

Here is no manufacturing in this town, or but very little, except spinning; the 
chief trade of the place depending upon the gentry who live there, or near it, and 
who cannot fail to cause trade enough by the expence of their families and 
equipages, among the people of a county town. They have but a very small river, 
or rather but a very small branch of a small river, at this town, which runs from 
hence to Milden-Hall, on the edge of the Fens. However, the town and 
gentlemen about, have been at the charge, or have so encouraged the engineer 
who was at the charge, that they have made this river navigable to the said 
Milden-Hall, from whence there is a navigable dyke, call’d Milden-Hall Dreyn, 
which goes into the River Ouse, and so to Lynn; so that all their coal and wine, 
iron, lead, and other heavy goods, are brought by water from Lynn, or from 
London, by the way of Lynn, to the great ease of the tradesmen. 

This town is famous for two great events, one was that in the year 1447, in the 
25th year of Henry the VIth, a Parliament was held here. 

The other was, That at the meeting of this Parliament, the great Humphry, 
Duke of Glocester, regent of the kingdom, during the absence of King Henry the 
Vth, and the minority of Henry the VIth, and to his last hour, the safeguard of 
the whole nation, and darling of the people, was basely murthered here; by 
whose death, the gate was opened to that dreadful war between the Houses of 
Lancaster and York, which ended in the confusion of that very race, who are 
supposed to have contrived that murther. 

From St. Edmund’s Bury I returned by Stow-Market and Needham, to 


Ipswich, that I might keep as near the coast as was proper to my designed circuit 
or journey; and from Ipswich, to visit the sea again, I went to Woodbridge, and 
from thence to Orford, on the seaside. 

Woodbridge has nothing remarkable, but that it is a considerable market for 
butter and corn to be exported to London; for now begins that part which is 
ordinarily called High-Suffolk; which being a rich soil, is for a long tract of 
ground, wholly employed in dayries; and again famous for the best butter, and 
perhaps the worst cheese, in England: The butter is barrelled, or often pickled up 
in small casks, and sold, not in London only, but I have known a firkin of 
Suffolk butter sent to the West-Indies, and brought back to England again, and 
has been perfectly good and sweet, as at first. 

The port for the shipping off their Suffolk butter is chiefly Woodbridge, which 
for that reason is full of corn-factors, and butter-factors, some of whom are very 
considerable merchants. 

From hence turning down to the shore, we see Orford Ness, a noted point of 
land for the guide of the colliers and coasters, and a good shelter for them to ride 
under, when a strong north-east wind blows and makes a foul shore on the coast. 

South of the Ness is Orford Haven, being the mouth of two little rivers 
meeting together; ‘tis a very good harbour for small vessels, but not capable of 
receiving a ship of burthen. 

Orford was once a good town, but is decay’d, and as it stands on the land-side 
of the river, the sea daily throws up more land to it, and falls off itself from it, as 
if it was resolved to disown the place, and that it should be a sea port no longer. 

A little farther lies Albro’, as thriving, tho’ without a port, as the other is 
decaying, with a good river in the front of it. 

There are some gentlemen’s seats up farther from the sea, but very few upon 
the coast. 

From Albro’ to Dunwich, there are no towns of note; even this town seems to 
be in danger of being swallowed up; for fame reports, that once they had fifty 
churches in the town; I saw but one left, and that not half full of people. 

This town is a testimony of the decay of publick things, things of the most 
durable nature; and as the old poet expresses it, 

By numerous examples we may see, 

That towns and cities die, as well as we. 

The ruins of Carthage, or the great city of Jerusalem, or of antient Rome, are 
not at all wonderful to me; the ruins of Nineveh, which are so entirely sunk, as 
that ‘tis doubtful where the city stood; the ruins of Babylon, or the great 
Persepolis, and many capital cities, which time and the change of monarchies 
have overthrown; these, I say, are not at all wonderful, because being the capitals 


of great and flourishing kingdoms, where those kingdoms were overthrown, the 
capital cities necessarily fell with them; But for a private town, a sea-port, and a 
town of commerce, to decay, as it were of itself (for we never read of Dunwich 
being plundered, or ruin’d, by any disaster, at least not of late years); this I must 
confess, seems owing to nothing but to the fate of things, by which we see that 
towns, kings, countries, families, and persons, have all their elevation, their 
medium, their declination, and even their destruction in the womb of time, and 
the course of nature. It is true, this town is manifestly decayed by the invasion of 
the waters, and as other towns seem sufferers by the sea, or the tide withdrawing 
from their ports, such as Orford just now named; Winchelsea in Kent, and the 
like: So this town is, as it were, eaten up by the sea, as above; and the still 
encroaching ocean seems to threaten it with a fatal immersion in a few years 
more. 

Yet Dunwich, however ruin’d, retains some share of trade, as particularly for 
the shipping off butter, cheese, and corn, which is so great a business in this 
county, and it employs a great many people and ships also; and this port lies 
right against the particular part of the county for butter, as Framlingham, 
Halsted, &c. Also a very great quantity of corn is bought up hereabout for the 
London market; for I shall still touch that point, how all the counties in England 
contribute something towards the subsistence of the great city of London, of 
which the butter here is a very considerable article; as also coarse cheese, which 
I mentioned before, us’d chiefly for the king’s ships. 

Hereabouts they begin to talk of herrings, and the fishery; and we find in the 
antient records, that this town, which was then equal to a large city; paid, among 
other tribute to the Government, 50000 of herrings. Here also, and at Swole, or 
Southole, the next sea-port, they cure sprats in the same manner as they do 
herrings at Yarmouth; that is to say, speaking in their own language, they make 
red sprats; or to speak good English, they make sprats red. 

It is remarkable, that this town is now so much washed away by the sea, that 
what little trade they have, is carry* d on by Walderswick, a little town near 
Swole, the vessels coming in there, because the mines of Dunwich make the 
shore there unsafe and uneasie to the boats; from whence the northern coasting 
seamen a rude verse of their own using, and I suppose of their own making; as 
follows, 

Swoul and Dunwich, and Walderswick, 

All go in at one lousie creek. 

This lousie creek, in short, is a little river at Swoul, which our late famous 
atlas-maker calls a good harbour for ships, and rendezvous of the royal navy; but 
that by the bye; the author it seems knew no better. 


From Dunwich, we came to Southwold, the town above-named; this is a small 
port-town upon the coast, at the mouth of a little river call’d the Blith: I found no 
business the people here were employ’d in, but the fishery, as above, for herrings 
and sprats; which they cure by the help of smoak, as they do at Yarmouth. 

There is but one church in this town, but it is a very large one and well-built, 
as most of the churches in this county are, and of impenetrable flint; indeed there 
is no occasion for its being so large, for staying there one Sabbath-Day, I was 
surprised to see an extraordinary large church, capable of receiving five or six 
thousand people, and but twenty-seven in it besides the parson and the clerk; but 
at the same time the meeting-house of the Dissenters was full to the very doors, 
having, as I guess’d from 6 to 800 people in it. 

This town is made famous for a very great engagement at sea, in the year 
1672, between the English and Dutch fleets, in the bay opposite to the town; in 
which, not to be partial to ourselves, the English fleet was worsted; and the brave 
Montague Earl of Sandwich, admiral under the Duke of York, lost his life: The 
ship Royal Prince , carrying 100 guns, in which he was, and which was under 
him, commanded by Sir Edward Spragg, was burnt, and several other ships lost, 
and about 600 seamen; part of those kill’d in the fight, were, as I was told, 
brought on shore here and buried in the church-yard of this town, as others also 
were at Ipswich. 

At this town in particular, and so at all the towns on this coast, from Orford- 
Ness to Yarmouth, is the ordinary place where our summer friends the swallows, 
first land when they come to visit us; and here they may be said to embark for 
their return, when they go back into warmer climates; and, as I think the 
following remark, tho’ of so trifling a circumstance, may be both instructing, as 
well as diverting, it may be very proper in this place. The case is this; I was 
some years before at this place, at the latter end of the year (viz.) about the 
beginning of October, and lodging in a house that looked into the church-yard, I 
observ’d in the evening an unusual multitude of birds sitting on the leads of the 
church; curiosity led me to go nearer to see what they were, and I found they 
were all swallows; that there was such an infinite number that they cover’d the 
whole roof of the church, and of several houses near, and perhaps might, of more 
houses which I did not see; this led me to enquire of a grave gentleman whom I 
saw near me, what the meaning was of such a prodigious multitude of swallows 
sitting there; 0 SIR, says he, turning towards the sea, you may see the reason, the 
wind is off sea. I did not seem fully informed by that expression; so he goes on: I 
perceive, sir, says he, you are a stranger to it; you must then understand first, that 
this is the season of the year when the swallows, their food here failing, begin to 
leave us, and return to the country, where-ever it be, from whence I suppose they 


came; and this being the nearest to the coast of Holland, they come here to 
embark; this he said smiling a little; and now, sir, says he, the weather being too 
calm, or the wind contrary, they are waiting for a gale, for they are all wind- 
bound. 

This was more evident to me, when in the morning I found the wind had come 
about to the north-west in the night, and there was not one swallow to be seen, of 
near a million, which I believe was there the night before. 

How those creatures know that this part of the island of Great-Britain is the 
way to their home, or the way that they are to go; that this very point is the 
nearest cut over, or even that the nearest cut is best for them, that we must leave 
to the naturalists to determin, who insist upon it, that brutes cannot think. 

Certain it is, that the swallows neither come hither for warm weather, nor 
retire from cold, the thing is of quite another nature; they, like the shoals of fish 
in the sea, pursue their prey; they are a voracious creature, they feed flying; their 
food is found in the air, viz. the insects; of which in our summer evenings, in 
damp and moist places, the air is full; they come hither in the summer, because 
our air is fuller of fogs and damps than in other countries, and for that reason, 
feeds great quantities of insects; if the air be hot and dry, the gnats die of 
themselves, and even the swallows will be found famish’d for want, and fall 
down dead out of the air, their food being taken from them: In like manner, 
when cold weather comes in, the insects all die, and then of necessity, the 
swallows quit us, and follow their food where-ever they go; this they do in the 
manner I have mentioned above; for sometimes they are seen to go off in vast 
flights like a cloud; And sometimes again, when the wind grows fair, they go 
away a few and a few, as they come, not staying at all upon the coast. 

Note , This passing and re-passing of the swallows, is observ’d no where so 
much, that I have heard of, or in but few other places, except on this eastern 
coast; namely, from above Harwich to the east point of Norfolk, call’d Winterton 
Ness, north; which is all right against Holland; we know nothing of them any 
farther north, the passage of the sea being, as I suppose, too broad from 
Flambro’ Head, and the shoar of Holderness in Yorkshire, &c. 

I find very little remarkable on this side of Suffolk, but what is on the sea 
shore as above; the inland country is that which they properly call High-Suffolk, 
and is full of rich feeding-grounds and large farms, mostly employ’d in dayries 
for making the Suffolk butter and cheese, of which I have spoken already: 
Among these rich grounds stand some market-towns, tho’ not of very 
considerable note; such as Framlingham, where was once a royal castle, to which 
Queen Mary retir’d, when the Northumberland faction, in behalf of the Lady 
Jane, endeavour’d to supplant her; and it was this part of Suffolk where the 


Gospellers, as they were then called, prefer’d their loyalty to their religion, and 
complimented the popish line at expence of their share of the Reformation; but 
they paid dear for it, and their successors have learn’d better politicks since. 

In these parts are also several good market-towns, some in this county, and 
some in the other, as Becles, Bungay, Harlston, &c. all on the edge of the River 
Waveney, which parts here the counties of Suffolk and Norfolk: And here in a 
bye-place, and out of common remark, lies the antient town of Hoxon, famous 
for being the place where St. Edmund was martyr’d, for whom so many cells and 
shrines have been set up, and monasteries built; and in honour of whom, the 
famous monastery of St. Edmund’s Bury above-mentioned, was founded, which 
most people erroneously think was the place where the said murther was 
committed. 

Besides the towns mentioned above, there are Halesworth, Saxmundham, 
Debenham, Aye, or Eye, all standing in this eastern side of Suffolk; in which, as 
I have said, the whole country is employed in dayries, or in feeding of cattle. 

This part of England is also remarkable for being the first where the feeding 
and fattening of cattle, both sheep as well as black cattle with turnips, was first 
practised in England, which is made a very great part of the improvement of 
their lands to this day; and from whence the practice is spread over most of the 
east and south parts of England, to the great enriching of the farmers, and 
encrease of fat cattle: And tho’ some have objected against the goodness of the 
flesh thus fed with turnips, and have fansied it would taste of the root; yet upon 
experience ‘tis found, that at market there is no difference nor can they that buy, 
single out one joynt of mutton from another by the taste: So that the complaint 
which our nice palates at first made, begins to cease of itself; and a very great 
quantity of beef, and mutton also, is brought every year, and every week to 
London, from this side of England, and much more than was formerly known to 
be fed there. 

I can’t omit, however little it may seem, that this county of Suffolk is 
particularly famous for furnishing the city of London and all the counties round, 
with turkeys; and that ‘tis thought, there are more turkeys bred in this county, 
and the part of Norfolk that adjoins to it, than in all the rest of England, 
especially for sale; tho’ this may be reckoned, as I say above, but a trifling thing 
to take notice of in these remarks; yet, as I have hinted, that I shall observe, how 
London is in general supplied with all its provisions from the whole body of the 
nation, and how every part of the island is engaged in some degree or other of 
that supply; On this account I could not omit it; nor will it be found so 
inconsiderable an article as some may imagin, if this be true which I receiv’d an 
account of from a person living on the place, (viz.) That they have counted 300 


droves of turkeys (for they drive them all in droves on foot) pass in one season 
over Stratford-Bridge on the River Stour, which parts Suffolk from Essex, about 
six miles from Colchester on the road from Ipswich to London. These droves, as 
they say, generally contain from three hundred to a thousand each drove; so that 
one may suppose them to contain 500 one with another, which is 150000 in all; 
and yet this is one of the least passages, the numbers which travel by New 
Market-Heath, and the open country and the forest, and also the numbers that 
come by Sudbury and Clare, being many more. 

For the further supplies of the markets of London with poultry, of which these 
countries particularly abound: They have within these few years found it 
practicable to make the geese travel on foot too, as well as the turkeys; and a 
prodigious number are brought up to London in droves from the farthest parts of 
Norfolk; even from the fenn-country, about Lynn, Downham, Wisbich, and the 
Washes; as also from all the east-side of Norfolk and Suffolk, of whom ‘tis very 
frequent now to meet droves, with a thousand, sometimes two thousand in a 
drove: They begin to drive them generally in August, by which time the harvest 
is almost over, and the geese may feed in the stubbles as they go. Thus they hold 
on to the end of October, when the roads begin to be too stiff and deep for their 
broad feet and short leggs to march in. 

Besides these methods of driving these creatures on foot, they have of late also 
invented a new method of carriage, being carts form’d on purpose, with four 
stories or stages, to put the creatures in one above another, by which invention 
one cart will carry a very great number; and for the smoother going, they drive 
with two horses a-breast, like a coach, so quartering the road for the ease of the 
gentry that thus ride; changing horses they travel night and day; so that they 
bring the fowls 70, 80, or 100 miles in two days and one night: The horses in this 
new-fashion’d voiture go two a-breast, as above, but no perch below as in a 
coach, but they are fastened together by a piece of wood lying cross-wise upon 
their necks, by which they are kept even and together, and the driver sits on the 
top of the cart, like as in the publick carriages for the army, &c. 

In this manner they hurry away the creatures alive, and infinite numbers are 
thus carried to London every year. This method is also particular for the carrying 
young turkeys, or turkey-poults in their season, which are valuable, and yield a 
good price at market; as also for live chickens in the dear seasons; of all which a 
very great number are brought in this manner to London, and more prodigiously 
out of this country than any other part of England, which is the reason of my 
speaking of it here. 

In this part, which we call High-Suffolk, there are not so many families of 
gentry or nobility plac’d, as in the other side of the country: But ‘tis observ’d 


that tho’ their seats are not so frequent here, their estates are; and the pleasure of 
West Suffolk is much of it supported by the wealth of High-Suffolk; for the 
richness of the lands, and application of the people to all kinds of improvement, 
is scarce credible; also the farmers are so very considerable, and their farms and 
dayries so large, that ‘tis very frequent for a farmer to have a thousand pounds 
stock upon his farm in cows only. 

From High-Suffolk, I pass’d the Waveney into Norfolk, near Schole-Inn; in 
my passage I saw at Redgrave, (the seat of the family) a most exquisite 
monument of Sir John Holt, Knight, late lord chief justice of the King’s-Bench, 
several years, and one of the most eminent lawyers of his time. One of the heirs 
of the family is now building a fine seat about a mile on the south-side of 
Ipswich, near the road. 

The epitaph, or inscription on this monument, is as follows. 

M. S. 

D. JOHANNIS HOLT, Equitis Aur 
Totius Angliae in Banco Regis 
per 21 Annos continuos 

Capitalis Justitiarii 

Gulielmo Regi Annaeq; Reginae 
Consiliarii perpetui: 

Libertatis ac Legum Anglicorum 
Assertoris, Vindicis, Custodis, 
Vigilis Acris & Intrepidi, 
Rolandus Frater Vnicus & Haeres 
Optime de se Merito 

posuit, 

Die Martis Vto. 1709 Sublatus est 
ex Oculis nostris 

Natus 30 Decembris, Anno 1642. 

When we come into Norfolk, we see a face of diligence spread over the whole 
country; the vast manufactures carry’d on (in chief) by the Norwich weavers, 
employs all the country round in spinning yarn for them; besides many thousand 
packs of yarn which they receive from other countries, even from as far as 
Yorkshire, and Westmoreland, of which I shall speak in its place. 

This side of Norfolk is very populous, and throng’d with great and spacious 
market-towns, more and larger than any other part of England so far from 
London, except Devonshire, and the West-riding of Yorkshire; for example, 
between the frontiers of Suffolk and the city of Norwich on this side, which is 


not above 22 miles in breadth, are the following market-towns, viz. 


Thetford, Hingham, Harleston, 
Dis, West Deerham, E. Deerham, 
Harling, Attleboro’, Watton, 
Bucknam, Windham, Loddon, &c. 


Most of these towns are very populous and large; but that which is most 
remarkable is, that the whole country round them is so interspers’d with villages, 
and those villages so large, and so full of people, that they are equal to market- 
towns in other counties; in a word, they render this eastern part of Norfolk 
exceeding full of inhabitants. 

An eminent weaver of Norwich, gave me a scheme of their trade on this 
occasion, by which, calculating from the number of looms at that time employed 
in the city of Norwich only, besides those employed in other towns in the same 
county, he made it appear very plain, that there were 120000 people employed in 
the woollen and silk and wool manufactures of that city only, not that the people 
all lived in the city, tho’ Norwich is a very large and populous city too: But I 
say, they were employed for spinning the yarn used for such goods as were all 
made in that city. This account is curious enough, and very exact, but it is too 
long for the compass of this work. 

This shews the wonderful extent of the Norwich manufacture, or stuff- 
weaving trade, by which so many thousands of families are maintained. Their 
trade indeed felt a very sensible decay, and the cries of the poor began to be very 
loud, when the wearing of painted callicoes was grown to such an height in 
England, as was seen about two or three years ago; but an Act of Parliament 
having been obtained, tho’ not without great struggle, in the years 1720, and 
1721, for prohibiting the use and wearing of callico’s, the stuff trade reviv’d 
incredibly; and as I pass’d this part of the country in the year 1723, the 
manufacturers assured me, that there was not in all the eastern and middle part of 
Norfolk, any hand, unemployed, if they would work; and that the very children 
after four or five years of age, could every one earn their own bread. But I return 
to speak of the villages and towns in the rest of the county; I shall come to the 
city of Norwich by itself. 

This throng of villages continues thro’ all the east part of the county, which is 
of the greatest extent, and where the manufacture is chiefly carry’d on: If any 
part of it be waste and thin of inhabitants, it is the west part, drawing a line from 
about Brand, or Brandon, south, to Walsingham, north. This part of the country 
indeed is full of open plains, and somewhat sandy and barren, and feeds great 
flocks of good sheep: But put it all together, the county of Norfolk has the most 


people in the least tract of land of any county in England, except about London, 
and Exon, and the West-Riding of Yorkshire, as above. 

Add to this, that there is no single county in England, except as above, that can 
boast of three towns so populous, so rich, and so famous for trade and 
navigation, as in this county: By these three towns, I mean the city of Norwich, 
the towns of Yarmouth and Lynn; besides, that it has several other sea-ports of 
very good trade, as Wisbich, Wells, Burnham, Clye, &c. 

NORWICH is the capital of all the county, and the center of all the trade and 
manufactures which I have just mentioned; an antient, large, rich, and populous 
city: If a stranger was only to ride thro’ or view the city of Norwich for a day, he 
would have much more reason to think there was a town without inhabitants, 
than there is really to say so of Ipswich; but on the contrary, if he was to view 
the city, either on a Sabbath-day, or on any publick occasion, he would wonder 
where all the people could dwell, the multitude is so great: But the case is this; 
the inhabitants being all busie at their manufactures, dwell in their garrets at their 
looms, and in their combing-shops, so they call them, twisting-mills, and other 
work-houses; almost all the works they are employed in, being done within 
doors. There are in this city thirty-two parishes besides the cathedral, and a great 
many meeting-houses of Dissenters of all denominations. The publick edifices 
are chiefly the castle, antient and decayed, and now for many years past made 
use of for a jayl. The Duke of Norfolk’s house was formerly kept well, and the 
gardens preserved for the pleasure and diversion of the citizens, but since feeling 
too sensibly the sinking circumstances of that once glorious family, who were 
the first peers and hereditary earl-marshals of England. 

The walls of this city are reckoned three miles in circumference, taking in 
more ground than the city of London; but much of that ground lying open in 
pasture-fields and gardens; nor does it seem to be, like some antient places, a 
decayed declining town, and that the walls mark out its antient dimensions; for 
we do not see room to suppose that it was ever larger or more populous than it is 
now: But the walls seem to be placed, as if they expected that the city would in 
time encrease sufficiently to fill them up with buildings. 

The cathedral of this city is a fine fabrick, and the spire-steeple very high and 
beautiful; it is not antient, the bishop’s see having been first at Thetford; from 
whence it was not translated hither till the twelfth century; yet the church has so 
many antiquities in it, that our late great scholar and physician, Sir Tho. Brown, 
thought it worth his while to write a whole book to collect the monuments and 
inscriptions in this church, to which I refer the reader. 

The River Yare runs through this city, and is navigable thus far without the 
help of any art, (that is to say, without locks or stops) and being encreas’d by 


other waters, passes afterwarde thro’ a long tract of the richest meadows, and the 
largest, taks them all together, that are any where in England, lying for thirty 
miles in length, from this city to Yarmouth, including the return of the said 
meadows on the bank of the Waveney south, and on the River Thyrn, north. 

Here is one thing indeed strange in itself, and more so, in that history seems to 
be quite ignorant of the occasion of it. The River Waveney is a considerable 
river, and of a deep and full channel, navigable for large barges as high as 
Beccles; it runs for a course of about fifty miles, between the two counties of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, as a boundary to both; and pushing on, tho’ with a gentle 
stream, towards the sea, no one would doubt, but, that when they see the river 
growing broader and deeper, and going directly towards the sea, even to the edge 
of the beach; that is to say, within a mile of the main ocean; no stranger, I say, 
but would expect to see its entrance into the sea at that place, and a noble 
harbour for ships at the mouth of it; when on a sudden, the land rising high by 
the seaside, crosses the head of the river, like a dam, checks the whole course of 
it, and it returns, bending its course west, for two miles, or thereabouts; and then 
turning north, thro’ another long course of meadows (joining to those just now 
mention’d) seeks out the River Yare, that it may join its water with her’s, and 
find their way to the sea together. 

Some of our historians tell a long fabulous story of this river’s being once 
open, and a famous harbour for ships belonging to the town of Leostof 
adjoining; But that the town of Yarmouth envying the prosperity of the said 
town of Leostof , made war upon them; and that after many bloody battles, as 
well by sea as by land, they came at last to a decisive action at sea with their 
respective fleets, and the victory fell to the Yarmouth men, the Leostof fleet 
being overthrown and utterly destroyed; and that upon this victory, the 
Yarmouth men either actually did stop up the mouth of the said river, or oblig’d 
the vanquished Leostof men to do it themselves, and bound them never to 
attempt to open it again. 

I believe my share of this story, and I recommend no more of it to the reader; 
adding, that I see no authority for the relation, neither do the relators agree either 
in the time of it, or in the particulars of the fact; that is to say, in whose reign, or 
under what government all this happened; in what year, and the like: So I satisfy 
my self with transcribing the matter of fact, and then leave it as I find it. 

In this vast tract of meadows are fed a prodigious number of black cattle, 
which are said to be fed up for the fattest beef, tho’ not the largest in England; 
and the quantity is so great, as that they not only supply the city of Norwich, the 
town of Yarmouth, and county adjacent, but send great quantities of them 
weekly in all the winter season, to London. 


And this in particular is worthy remark, That the gross of all the Scots cattle 
which come yearly into England, are brought hither, being brought to a small 
village lying north of the city of Norwich, call’d St. Faiths, where the Norfolk 
grasiers go and buy them. 

These Scots runts, so they call them, coming out of the cold and barren 
mountains of the Highlands in Scotland, feed so eagerly on the rich pasture in 
these marshes, that they thrive in an unusual manner, and grow monstrously fat; 
and the beef is so delicious for taste, that the inhabitants prefer ‘em to the 
English cattle, which are much larger and fairer to look at, and they may very 
well do so: Some have told me, and I believe with good judgment, that there are 
above 40,000 of these Scots cattle fed in this country every year, and most of 
them in the said marshes between Norwich, Beccles, and Yarmouth. 

YARMOUTH is an antient town, much older than Norwich; and at present, 
tho’ not standing on so much ground, yet better built; much more compleat; for 
number of inhabitants, not much inferior; and for wealth, trade, and advantage of 
its situation, infinitely superior to Norwich. 

It is plac’d on a peninsula between the River Yare and the sea; the two last 
lying parallel to one another, and the town in the middle: The river lies on the 
west-side of the town, and being grown very large and deep, by a conflux of all 
the rivers on this side the county, forms the haven; and the town facing to the 
west also, and open to the river, makes the finest key in England, if not in 
Europe, not inferior even to that of Marseilles itself. 

The ships ride here so close, and as it were, keeping up one another, with their 
head-fasts on shore, that for half a mile together, they go cross the stream with 
their bolsprits over the land, their bowes, or heads, touching the very wharf; so 
that one may walk from ship to ship as on a floating bridge, all along by the 
shore-side: The key reaching from the drawbridge almost to the south-gate, is so 
spacious and wide, that in some places ‘tis near one hundred yards from the 
houses to the wharf. In this pleasant and agreeable range of houses are some 
very magnificent buildings, and among the rest, the custom-house and town-hall, 
and some merchants houses, which look like little palaces, rather than the 
dwelling-houses of private men. 

The greatest defect of this beautiful town, seems to be, that tho’ it is very rich 
and encreasing in wealth and trade, and consequently in people, there is not 
room to enlarge the town by building; which would be certainly done much 
more than it is, but that the river on the land-side prescribes them, except at the 
north end without the gate; and even there the land is not very agreeable: But 
had they had a larger space within the gates, there would before now, have been 
many spacious streets of noble fine buildings erected, as we see is done in some 


other thriving towns in England, as at Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Frome, 
&c. 

The key and the harbour of this town during the fishing-fair, as they call it, 
which is every Michaelmas, one sees the land cover’d with people, and the river 
with barks and boats, busy day and night, landing and carrying off the herrings, 
which they catch here in such prodigious quantities, that it is incredible. I 
happen’d to be there during their fishing-fair, when I told, in one tide, one 
hundred and ten barks and fishing vessels coming up the river, all loaden with 
herrings, and all taken the night before; and this was besides what was brought 
on shore on the Dean, (that is the seaside of the town) by open boats, which they 
call cobles,* and which often bring in two or three last? of fish at a time. The 
barks® often bring in ten last a piece. 

This fishing-fair begins on Michaelmas Day, and lasts all the month of 
October, by which time the herrings draw off to sea, shoot their spawn, and are 
no more fit for the merchants business; at least not those that are taken 
thereabouts. 

The quantity of herrings that are catch’d in this season are diversly accounted 
for; some have said, that the towns of Yarmouth and Leostof only, have taken 
forty thousand last in a season: I will not venture to confirm that report; but this I 
have heard the merchants themselves say, (viz.) That they have cur’d, that is to 
say, hang’d and dry’d in the smoak 40,000 barrels of merchantable redherrings 
in one season, which is in itself (tho’ far short of the other) yet a very 
considerable article; and it is to be added, that this is besides all the herrings 
consum’d in the country towns of both those populous counties, for thirty miles 
from the sea, whither very great quantities are carry’d every tide during the 
whole season. 

But this is only one branch of the great trade carry’d on in this town; Another 
part of this commerce, is in the exporting these herrings after they are cur’d; and 
for this their merchants have a great trade to Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Messina, 
and Venice; as also to Spain and Portugal, also exporting with their herring very 
great quantities of worsted stuffs, and stuffs made of silk and worsted; camblets, 
&c. the manufactures of the neighbouring city of Norwich, and the places 
adjacent. 

Besides this, they carry on a very considerable trade with Holland, whose 
opposite neighbours they are; and a vast quantity of woollen manufactures they 
export to the Dutch every year. Also they have a fishing trade to the north-seas 
for white fish, which from the place are called the North-Sea cod. 

They have also a considerable trade to Norway, and to the Baltick, from 


whence they bring back deals, and fir-timber, oaken plank, baulks, sparrs, oars, 
pitch, tar, hemp, flax, spruce canvas, and sail-cloth; with all manner of naval 
stores, which they generally have a consumption for in their own port, where 
they build a very great number of ships every year, besides re-fitting and 
repairing the old. 

Add to this the coal trade between Newcastle and the river of Thames, in 
which they are so improv’d of late years, that they have now a greater share of it 
than any other town in England; and have quite work’d the Ipswich men out of 
it, who had formerly the chief share of the colliery in their hands. 

For the carrying on all these trades, they must have a very great number of 
ships, either of their own, or employ’d by them; and it may in some measure be 
judg’d of by this, That in the year 1697, I had an account from the town register, 
that there was then 1123 sail of ships using the sea, and belong’d to the town, 
besides such ships as the merchants of Yarmouth might be concerned in, and be 
part-owners of, belonging to any other ports. 

To all this I must add, without compliment to the town, or to the people, that 
the merchants, and even the generality of traders of Yarmouth, have a very good 
reputation in trade, as well abroad as at home, for men of fair and honourable 
dealing, punctual and just in their performing their engagements, and in 
discharging commissions; and their seamen, as well masters as mariners, are 
justly esteem’d among the ablest and most expert navigators in England. 

This town however populous and large, was ever contained in one parish, and 
had but one church; but within these two years they have built another very fine 
church, near the south-end of the town. The old church is dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, and was built by that famous Bishop of Norwich, Will. Herbert, who 
flourished in the reign of William II, and Hen. I. William of Malmsbury calls 
him Vir pecuniosus ; he might have called him Vir Pecuniosissimus , considering 
the times he lived in, and the works of charity and munificence, which he has 
left as witnesses of his immense riches; for he built the cathedral church; the 
priory for sixty monks; the bishop’s palace, and the parish-church of St. 
Leonard, all in Norwich; this great church at Yarmouth, the church of St. 
Margaret at Lynn, and of St. Mary at Elmham. He remov’d the episcopal see 
from Thetford to Norwich, and instituted the Cluniack Monks at Thetford, and 
gave them, or built them a house. This old church, is very large, and has a high 
spire, which is a useful sea-mark. 

Here is one of the finest market-places, and the best serv’d with provisions, in 
England, London excepted, and the inhabitants are so multiplied in a few years, 
that they seem to want room in their town, rather than people to fill it, as I have 
observ’d above. 


The streets are all exactly strait from north to south, with lanes or alleys, 
which they call rows, crossing them in strait lines also from east to west; so that 
it is the most regular built town in England, and seems to have been built all at 
once; Or, that the dimensions of the houses, and extent of the streets, were laid 
out by consent. 

They have particular privileges in this town, and a jurisdiction by which they 
can try, condemn, and execute in especial cases, without waiting for a warrant 
from above; and this they exerted once very smartly, in executing a captain of 
one of the king’s ships of war in the reign of King Charles II, for a murther 
committed in the street, the circumstance of which did indeed call for justice; but 
some thought they would not have ventur’d to exert their power as they did; 
however, I never heard that the government resented it, or blamed them for it. 

It is also a very well governed town; and I have no where in England observed 
the Sabbath-Day so exactly kept, or the breach so continually punished as in this 
place, which I name to their honour. 

Among all these regularities, it is no wonder if we do not find abundance of 
revelling, or that there is little encouragement to assemblies, plays, and gaming- 
meetings at Yarmouth, as in some other places; and yet I do not see that the 
ladies here come behind any of the neighbouring counties, either in beauty, 
breeding, or behaviour; to which may be added too, not at all to their 
disadvantage, that they generally go beyond them in fortunes. 

From Yarmouth I resolv’d to pursue my first design, (viz.) To view the 
seaside on this coast, which is particularly famous for being one of the most 
dangerous and most fatal to the sailors in all England, I may say in all Britain; 
and the more so, because of the great number of ships which are continually 
going and coming this way, in their passage between London and all the 
northern coasts of Great-Britain. Matters of antiquity are not my enquiry, but 
principally observations on the present state of things, and if possible, to give 
such accounts of things worthy of recording, as have never been observed 
before; and this leads me the more directly to mention the commerce and the 
navigation when I come to towns upon the coast, as what few writers have yet 
medled with. 

The reason of the dangers of this particular coast, are found in the situation of 
the county, and in the course of ships sailing this way, which I shall describe as 
well as I can, thus; the shoar from the mouth of the river of Thames to Yarmouth 
Road, lies in a strait line from S.S.E. to N.N.W. the land being on the W. or 
larboard side. 

From Winterton Ness, which is the utmost northerly point of land in the 
county of Norfolk, and about four miles beyond Yarmouth, the shoar falls off for 


near sixty miles to the west, as far as Lynn and Boston, till the shoar of 
Lincolnshire tends north again for about sixty miles more, as far as the Humber, 
whence the coast of Yorkshire, or Holderness, which is the East Riding, shoots 
out again into the sea, to the Spurn, and to Flambro’ Head, as far east almost as 
the shoar of Norfolk had given back at Winterton, making a very deep gulph or 
bay, between those two points of Winterton and the Spurn Head; so that the 
ships going north, are oblig’d to stretch away to sea from Winterton Ness, and 
leaving the sight of land in that deep bay which I have mention’d, that reaches to 
Lynn, and the shoar of Lincolnshire, they go, I say, N. or still N.N.W. to meet 
the shoar of Holdemess, which I said runs out into the sea again at the Spurn; 
This they leave also and the first land they make, or desire to make, is called as 
above, Flambro’ Head; so that Winterton Ness and Flambro’ Head, are the two 
extremes of this course, there is, as I said, the Spurn Head indeed between; but 
as it lies too far in towards the Humber, they keep out to the north to avoid 
coming near it. 

In like manner the ships which come from the north, leave the shoar at 
Flambro’ Head, and stretch away S.S.E. for Yarmouth Roads; and the first land 
they make is Winterton Ness (as above). Now, the danger of the place is this; If 
the ships coming from the north are taken with a hard gale of wind from the S.E. 
or from any point between N.E. and S.E. so that they cannot, as the seamen call 
it, weather Winterton Ness, they are thereby kept in within that deep bay; and if 
the wind blows hard, are often in danger of running on shoar upon the rocks 
about Cromer, on the north coast of Norfolk, or stranding upon the flat shoar 
between Cromer and Wells; all the relief they have, is good ground tackle to ride 
it out, which is very hard to do there, the sea coming very high upon them; Or if 
they cannot ride it out then, to run into the bottom of the great bay I mention’d, 
to Lynn or Boston, which is a very difficult and desperate push: So that 
sometimes in this distress whole fleets have been lost here all together. 

The like is the danger to ships going northward, if after passing by Winterton 
they are taken short with a north-east wind, and cannot put back into the Roads, 
which very often happens, then they are driven upon the same coast, and 
embay’d just as the latter. The danger on the north part of this bay is not the 
same, because if ships going or coming should be taken short on this side 
Flambro’, there is the River Humber open to them, and several good roads to 
have recourse to, as Burlington Bay, Grimsby Road, and the Spurn Head, and 
others, where they ride under shelter. 

The dangers of this place being thus consider’d, ‘tis no wonder, that upon the 
shoar beyond Yarmouth, there are no less than four light-houses kept flaming 
every night, besides the lights at Castor, north of the town, and at Goulston §S, all 


which are to direct the sailors to keep a good offing, in case of bad weather, and 
to prevent their running into Cromer Bay, which the seamen call the Devils 
Throat. 

As I went by land from Yarmouth northward, along the shoar towards Cromer 
aforesaid, and was not then fully master of the reason of these things, I was 
surprised to see, in all the way from Winterton, that the farmers, and country 
people had scarce a barn, or a shed, or a stable; nay, not the pales of their yards, 
and gardens, not a hogstye, not a necessary-house, but what was built of old 
planks, beams, wales and timbers, &c. the. wrecks of ships, and ruins of 
mariners and merchants’ fortunes; and in some places were whole yards fill’d, 
and piled up very high with the same stuff laid up, as I suppos’d to sell for the 
like building purposes, as there should be occasion. 

About the year 1692, (I think it was that year) there was a melancholy 
example of what I have said of this place; a fleet of 200 sail of light colliers (so 
they call the ships bound northward empty to fetch coals from Newcastle to 
London) went out of Yarmouth Roads with a fair wind, to pursue their voyage, 
and were taken short with a storm of wind at N.E, after they were past Winterton 
Ness, a few leagues; some of them, whose masters were a little more wary than 
the rest, or perhaps, who made a better judgment of things, or who were not so 
far out as the rest, tack’d, and put back in time, and got safe into the roads; but 
the rest pushing on, in hopes to keep out to sea, and weather it, were by the 
violence of the storm driven back, when they were too far embay’d to weather 
Winterton Ness, as above; and so were forc’d to run west, every one shifting for 
themselves, as well as they could; some run away for Lyn Deeps but few of 
them, (the night being so dark) cou’d find their way in there; some but very few 
rid it out, at a distance; the rest being above 140 sail were all driven on shore, 
and dash’d to pieces, and very few of the people on board were sav’d: At the 
very same unhappy juncture, a fleet of loaden ships were coming from the north, 
and being just crossing the same bay, were forcibly driven into it, not able to 
weather the Ness, and so were involved in the same ruin as the light fleet was; 
also some coasting vessels loaden with corn from Lyn, and Wells, and bound for 
Holland, were with the same unhappy luck just come out, to begin their voyage, 
and some of them lay at anchor; these also met with the same misfortune, so that 
in the whole, above 200 sail of ships, and above a thousand people perished in 
the disaster of that one miserable night, very few escaping. 

Cromer is a market town close to the shoar of this dangerous coast, I know 
nothing it is famous for (besides it’s being thus the terror of the sailors) except 
good lobsters, which are taken on that coast in great numbers, and carryed to 
Norwich, and in such quantities sometimes too, as to be convey’d by sea to 


London. 

Farther within the land, and between this place and Norwich, are several good 
market towns, and innumerable villages, all diligently applying to the woollen 
manufacture, and the country is exceeding fruitful and fertil, as well in com as in 
pastures; particularly, (which was very pleasant to see) the phesants were in such 
great plenty, as to be seen in the stubbles like cocks and hens; a testimony tho’ 
(by the way) that the county had more tradesmen than gentlemen in it; indeed 
this part is so entirely given up to industry, that what with the seafaring men on 
the one side, and the manufactures on the other, we saw no idle hands here, but 
every man busie on the main affair of life, that is to say, getting money: Some of 
the principal of these towns are Alsham, North Walsham, South Walsham, 
Wursted, Caston, Reepham, Holt, Saxthorp, St. Faith’s, Blikling, and many 
others. Near the last Sir John Hobart, of an antient family in this county, has a 
noble seat, but old built. This is that St. Faiths, where the drovers bring their 
black cattle to sell to the Norfolk graziers, as is observed above. From Cromer, 
we ride on the strand or open shoar to Weyburn Hope, the shoar so flat that in 
some places the tide ebbs out near two miles: From Weyburn west lyes Clye, 
where there are large salt-works, and very good salt made, which is sold all over 
the county, and some times sent to Holland, and to the Baltick: From Clye, we 
go to Masham, and to Wells, all towns on the coast, in each whereof there is a 
very considerable trade cary’d on with Holland for corn, which that part of the 
county is very full of: I say nothing of the great trade driven here from Holland, 
back again to England, because I take it to be a trade carryed on with much less 
honesty than advantage; especially while the clandestine trade, or the art of 
smuggling was so much in practice; what it is now, is not to my present purpose. 

Near this town lye the Seven Burnhams, as they are call’d, that is to say seven 
small towns, all called by the same name, and each employ’d in the same trade 
of carrying corn to Holland, and bringing back. &c. 

From hence we turn to the S.W. to Castle-Rising, an old decay’d burrough 
town with perhaps not ten families in it, which yet (to the scandal of our 
prescription right) sends two members to the British Parliament, being as many 
as the city of Norwich itself, or any town in the kingdom, London excepted can 
do. 

On our left we see Walsingham, an antient town, famous for the old ruins of a 
monastery of note there, and the shrine of our Lady, as noted as that of St. 
Thomas-a-Becket at Canterbury, and for little else. 

Near this place are the seats of the two ally’d families of the Lord Viscount 
Townsend, and Robert Walpole, Esq; the latter at this time one of the lords 
commissioners of the Treasury, and minister of state, and the former one of the 





principal secretaries of state to King GEORGE, of which again. 

From hence we went to Lyn, another rich and populous thriving port-town. It 
stands on more ground than the town of Yarmouth, and has I think parishes, yet I 
cannot allow that it has more people than Yarmouth, if so many. It is a beautiful 
well built, and well situated town, at the mouth of the River Ouse, and has this 
particular attending it, which gives it a vast advantage in trade; namely, that 
there is the greatest extent of inland navigation here, of any port in England, 
London excepted. The reason whereof is this, that there are more navigable 
rivers empty themselves here into the sea, including the Washes which are 
branches of the same port, than at any one mouth of waters in England, except 
the Thames and the Humber. By these navigable rivers the merchants of Lynn 
supply about six counties wholly, and three counties in part, with their goods, 
especially wine and coals, (viz.) By the Little Ouse, they send their goods to 
Brandon, and Thetford, by the Lake to Mildenhall, Barton-Mills, and St. 
Edmunds-Bury; by the river Grant to Cambridge, by the Great Ouse it self to 
Ely, to St. Ives, to St. Neots, to Barford-Bridge, and to Bedford; by the River 
Nyne, to Peterboro’; by the dreyns and washes to Wysbich, to Spalding, Market- 
Deeping, and Stamford; besides the several counties, into which these goods are 
carryed by land carriage, from the places where the navigation of those rivers 
ends; which has given rise to this observation on the town of Lynn, that they 
bring in more coals, than any sea-port between London and Newcastle; and 
import more wines than any port in England, except London and Bristol; their 
trade to Norway, and to the Baltick Sea is also great in proportion, and of late 
years they have extended their trade farther to the southward. 

Here are more gentry, and consequently is more gayety in this town than in 
Yarmouth, or even in Norwich it self; the place abounding in very good 
company. 

The situation of this town renders it capable of being made very strong, and in 
the late wars it was so; a line of fortification being drawn round it at a distance 
from the walls; the ruins, or rather remains of which works appear very fair to 
this day; nor would it be a hard matter to restore the bastions, with the ravelins 
and counterscarp, upon any sudden emergency, to a good state of defence; and 
that in a little time, a sufficient number of workmen being employed, especially 
because they are able to fill all their ditches with water from the sea, in such a 
manner as that it cannot be drawn off. 

There is, in the market-place of this town, a very fine statue of King William 
on horseback, erected at the charge of the town. The Owse is mighty large and 
deep, close to the very-town itself, and ships of good burthen may come up to 
the key; but there is no bridge, the stream being too strong, and the bottom 


moorish and unsound: Nor for the same reason is the anchorage computed the 
best in the world; but there are good roads farther down. 

They pass over here in boats into the fenn-country, and over the famous 
washes into Lincolnshire, but the passage is very dangerous and uneasy, and 
where passengers often miscarry and are lost; but then it is usually on their 
venturing at improper times, and without the guides, which if they would be 
persuaded not to do, they would very rarely fail of going or coining safe. 

From Lynn, I bent my course to Downham, where is an ugly wooden bridge 
over the Ouse; from whence we pass’d the fenn country to Wisbich, but saw 
nothing that way to tempt our curiosity but deep roads, innumerable dreyns and 
dykes of water, all navigable, and a rich soil, the land bearing a vast quantity of 
good hemp; but a base unwholsom air; so we came back to Ely, whose cathedral, 
standing in a level flat country, is seen far and wide; and of which town, when 
the minster, so they call it, is describ’d, every thing remarkable is said that there 
is room to say; and of the minster this is the most remarkable thing that I could 
hear, namely, that some of it is so antient, totters so much with every gust of 
wind, looks so like a decay, and seems so near it, that when ever it does fall, all 
that ‘tis likely will be thought strange in it, will be, that it did not fall a hundred 
years sooner. 

From hence we came over the Ouse, and in a few miles to Newmarket: In our 
way near Snaybell we saw a noble seat of the late Admiral Russel, now Earl of 
Orford, a name made famous by the glorious victory obtain’d under his 
command over the French fleet, and the burning their ships at La Hogue; a 
victory equal in glory to, and infinitely more glorious to the English nation in 
particular, than that at Blenheim, and above all more to the particular advantage 
of the Confederacy, because it so broke the heart of the naval power of France, 
that they have not fully recover’d it to this day: But of this victory it must be 
said, it was owing to the haughty, rash, and insolent orders given by the King of 
France to his admiral, (viz.) To fight the Confederate fleet wherever he found 
them, without leaving room for him to use due caution if he found them too 
strong; which pride of France was doubtless a fate upon them, and gave a cheap 
victory to the Confederates; the French coming down rashly, and with the most 
impolitick bravery, with about five and forty sail to attack between seventy and 
eighty sail; by which means they met their ruin; whereas, had their own fleet 
been join’d, it might have cost more blood to have mastered them, if it had been 
done at all. 

The situation of this house is low, and on the edge of the fenn-country, but the 
building is very fine, the avenues noble, and the gardens perfectly finished; the 
apartments also are rich; and I see nothing wanting but a family and heirs, to 


sustain the glory and inheritance of the illustrious ancestor, who rais’d it, sed 
caret pedibus , these are wanting. 

Being come to Newmarket in the month of October, I had the opportunity to 
see the horse-races; and a great concourse of the nobility and gentry, as well 
from London as from all parts of England; but they were all so intent, so eager, 
so busy upon the sharping part of the sport, their wagers and bets, that to me they 
seem’d just as so many horse-coursers in Smithfield, descending (the greatest of 
them) from their high dignity and quality, to picking one another’s pockets, and 
biting one another as much as possible, and that with such eagermess, as that it 
might be said they acted without respect to faith, honour, or good manners. 

There was Mr. Frampton, the oldest, and as some say, the cunningest jockey 
in England, one day he lost 1000 guineas, the next he won two thousand; and so 
alternately he made as light of throwing away five hundred or one thousand 
pounds at a time, as other men do of their pocket-money, and as perfectly calm, 
cheerful, and unconcerned, when he had lost one thousand pounds, as when he 
had won it. On the other side, there was Sir R. Fagg, of Sussex, of whom 
fame says he has the most in him and the least to shew for it, relating to 
jockeyship, of any man there; yet he often carry’d the prize; his horses, they 
said, were all cheats, how honest soever their master was; for he scarce ever 
produced a horse but he look’d like what he was not, and was what no body 
cou’d expect him to be: If he was as light as the wind, and could fly like a 
meteor, he was sure to look as clumsie, and as dirty, and as much like a cart- 
horse as all the cunning of his master and the grooms could make him; and just 
in this manner he bit some of the greatest gamesters in the field. 

I was so sick of the jockeying part, that I left the crowd about the posts, and 
pleased my self with observing the horses; how the creatures yielded to all the 
arts and managements of their masters; how they took their airings in sport, and 
play’d with the daily heats which they ran over the course before the grand day; 
but how! as knowing the difference equally with their riders, would they exert 
their utmost strength at the time of the race itself; and that to such an extremity, 
that one or two of them died in the stable when they came to be rubb’d after the 
first heat. 

Here I fansy’d myself in the Circus Maximus at Rome, seeing the antient 
games, and the racings of the chariots and horsemen; and in this warmth of my 
imagination I pleas’d and diverted myself more and in a more noble manner, 
than I could possibly do in the crowds of gentlemen at the weighing and starting 
posts, and at their coming in; or at their meetings at the coffee-houses and 
gaming-tables after the races were over, where there was little or nothing to be 
seen, but what was the subject of just reproach to them, and reproof from every 





wise man that look’d upon them. N.B. Pray take it with you as you go, you see 
no ladies at New-Market, except a few of the neighbouring gentlemen’s families 
who come in their coaches on any particular day to see a race and so go home 
again directly. 

As I was pleasing myself with what was to be seen here, I went in the intervals 
of the sport to see the fine seats of the gentlemen in the neighbouring county, for 
this part of Suffolk, being an open champain country, and a healthy air, is form’d 
for pleasure, and all kinds of country diversions; nature, as it were, inviting the 
gentlemen to visit her, where she was fully prepar’d to receive them; in 
conformity to which kind summons they came; for the country is, as it were, 
cover’d with fine palaces of the nobility, and pleasant seats of the gentlemen. 

The Earl of Orford’s house I have mentioned already, the next is Euston Hall, 
the seat of the Duke of Grafton; it lies in the open country towards the side of 
Norfolk, not far from Thetford; a place capable of all that is pleasant and 
delightful in nature, and improved by art to every extreme that Nature is able to 
produce. 

From thence I went to Rushbrook, formerly the seat of the noble family of 
Jermyns, lately Lord Dover, and now of the house of Davers. Here Nature, for 
the time I was there, droopt, and veil’d all the beauties of which she once 
boasted; the family being in tears, and the house shut up; Sir Robert Davers, the 
head thereof, and knight of the shire for the county of Suffolk, and who had 
married the eldest daughter of the late Lord Dover, being just dead, and the 
corpse lying there in its funeral form of ceremony, not yet buried; yet all look’d 
lovely in their sorrow, and a numerous issue promising and grown up, intimated 
that the family of Davers would still flourish, and that the beauties of 
Rushbrook, the mansion of the family, were not form’d with so much art in vain, 
or to die with the present possessor. 

After this we saw Brently, the seat of the Earl of Dysert, and the antient palace 
of my Lord Cornwallis, with several others of exquisite situation, and adorn’d 
with the beauties both of art and nature; so that I think, any traveller from 
abroad, who would desire to see how the English gentry live, and what pleasures 
they enjoy, should come into Suffolk and Cambridgeshire, and take but a light 
circuit among the country seats of the gentlemen on this side only, and they 
would be soon convinc’d, that not France, no not Italy itself, can out-do them, in 
proportion to the climate they lived in. 

I had still the county of Cambridge to visit, to compleat this tour of the eastern 
part of England, and of that I come now to speak. 

We enter Cambridgeshire out of Suffolk with all the advantage in the world; 
the county beginning upon those pleasant and agreeable plains call’d New 


Market-Heath, where passing the Devil’s Ditch, which has nothing worth notice 
but its name, and that but fabulous too, from the hills call’d Gogmagog, we see a 
rich and pleasant vale westward, covered with corn-fields, gentlemen’s seats, 
villages, and at a distance, to crown all the rest, that antient and truly famous 
town and university of Cambridge; capital of the county, and receiving its name 
from, if not as some say, giving name to it; for if it be ttue—-that the town takes 
its name of Cambridge from its bridge over the River Cam; then certainly the 
shire or county, upon the division of England into counties, had its name from 
the town, and Cambridgeshire signifies no more or less than the county of which 
Cambridge is the capital town. 

As my business is not to lay out the geographical situation of places, I say 
nothing of the buttings and boundings of this county: It lies on the edge of the 
great level, call’d by the people here the fenn-country; and great part, if not all, 
the Isle of Ely, lies in this county and Norfolk: The rest of Cambridgeshire is 
almost wholly a corn country; and of that corn five parts in six of all they sow, is 
barly, which is generally sold to Ware and Royston, and other great malting- 
towns in Hertfordshire, and is the fund from whence that vast quantity of malt, 
call’d Hertfordshire malt is made, which is esteem’d the best in England. As 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, are taken up in manufacturing, and fam’d for 
industry, this county has no manufacture at all; nor are the poor, except the 
husbandmen, fam’d for any thing so much as idleness and sloth, to their scandal 
be it spoken; what the reason of it is, I know not. 

It is scarce possible to talk of anything in Cambridgeshire but Cambridge 
itself; whether it be that the county has so little worth speaking of in it, or that 
the town has so much, that I leave to others; however, as I am making modern 
observations, not writing history, I shall look into the county as well as into the 
colleges, for what I have to say. 

As I said, I first had a view of Cambridge from Gogmagog Hills: I am to add, 
that there appears on the mountain that goes by this name, an antient camp, or 
fortification, that lies on the top of the hill, with a double or rather treble rampart 
and ditch, which most of our writers say was neither Roman nor Saxon, but 
British: I am to add, that King James II. caused a spacious stable to be built in 
the area of this camp, for his running-horses, and made old Mr. Frampton, whom 
I mention’d above, master or inspector of them: The stables remain still there, 
tho’ they are not often made use of. As we descended westward, we saw the fenn 
country on our right, almost all cover’d with water like a sea, the Michaelmas 
rains having been very great that year, they had sent down great floods of water 
from the upland countries, and those fenns being, as may be very properly said, 
the sink of no less than thirteen counties; that is to say, that all the water, or most 


part of the water of thirteen counties, falls into them, they are often thus 
overflow’d. The rivers which thus empty themselves into these fenns, and which 
thus carry off the water, are the Cam or Grant, the Great Ouse, and Little Ouse, 
the Nene, the Welland, and the river which runs from Bury to Milden-Hall; the 
counties which these rivers drain, as above, are as follows, 


Lincoln, Warwick, Norfolk, 
*Cambridge, Oxford, Suffolk, 
*Huntingdon, Leicester, Essex. 
*Bedford, *Northampton, 


Buckingham, *Rutland, 

N. Those mark’d with (*) empty all their waters this way, the rest but in part. 

In a word, all the water of the middle part of England which does not run into 
the Thames or the Trent, comes down into these fenns. 

In these fenns are abundance of those admirable pieces of art call’d duckoys; 
that is to say, Places so adapted for the harbour and shelter of wild-fowl, and 
then furnish’d with a breed of those they call decoy-ducks, who are taught to 
allure and entice their land to the places they belong to, that it is incredible what 
quantities of wild-fowl of all sorts, duck, mallard, teal, widgeon, &c. they take in 
those duckoys every week, during the season; it may indeed be guess’d at a little 
by this, that there is a duckoy not far from Ely, which pays to the landlord, Sir 
Tho. Hare 5001. a year rent, besides the charge of maintaining a great number of 
servants for the management; and from which duckoy alone they assured me at 
St. Ives, (a town on the Ouse, where the fowl they took was always brought to be 
sent to London;) that they generally sent up three thousand couple a week. 

There are more of these about Peterbro’ who send the fowl up twice a week in 
waggon loads at a time, whose waggons before the late Act of Parliament to 
regulate carriers, I have seen drawn by ten, and twelve horses a piece, they were 
loaden so heavy. 

As these fenns appear cover’d with water, so I observ’d too, that they 
generally at this latter part of the year appear also cover’d with foggs, so that 
when the Downs and higher grounds of the adjacent country were gilded by the 
beams of the sun, the Isle of Ely look’d as if wrapp’d up in blankets, and nothing 
to be seen, but now and then, the lanthorn or cupola of Ely Minster. 

One could hardly see this from the hills and not pity the many thousands of 
families that were bound to or confin’d in those foggs, and had no other breath to 
draw than what must be mix’d with those vapours, and that steam which so 
universally overspread the country: But notwithstanding this, the people, 
especially those that are used to it, live unconcern’d, and as healthy as other 


folks, except now and then an ague, which they make light of, and there are great 
numbers of very antient people among them. 

I now draw near to Cambridge, to which I fansy I look as if I was afraid to 
come, having made so many circumlocutions beforehand; but I must yet make 
another digression before I enter the town; (for in my way, and as I came in from 
New Market, about the beginning of September;) I cannot omit, that I came 
necessarily through Sturbridge Fair, which was then in its height. 

If it is a diversion worthy a book to treat of trifles, such as the gayety of Bury 
Fair, it cannot be very unpleasant, especially to the trading part of the world, to 
say something of this fair, which is not only the greatest in the whole nation, but 
in the world; nor, if I may believe those who have seen them all, is the fair at 
Leipsick in Saxony, the mart at Frankfort on the Main, or the fairs at 
Neuremberg, or Augsburg, any way to compare to this fair at Sturbridge. 

It is kept in a large corn-field, near Casterton, extending from the side of the 
River Cam, towards the road, for about half a mile square. 

If the husbandmen who rent the land, do not get their corn off before a certain 
day in August, the fair-keepers may trample it under foot and spoil it to build 
their booths, or tents; for all the fair is kept in tents, and booths: On the other 
hand, to ballance that severity, if the fair-keepers have not done their business of 
the fair, and remov’d and clear’d the field by another certain day in September, 
the plowmen may come in again, with plow and cart, and overthrow all and 
trample it into the dirt; and as for the filth, dung, straw, &c. necessarily left by 
the fair-keepers, the quantity of which is very great, it is the farmers fees, and 
makes them full amends for the trampling, riding, and carting upon, and 
hardening the ground. 

It is impossible to describe all the parts and circumstances of this fair exactly; 
the shops are placed in rows like streets, whereof one is call’d Cheapside; and 
here, as in several other streets, are all sorts of trades, who sell by retale, and 
who come principally from London with their goods; scarce any trades are 
omitted, goldsmiths, toyshops, brasiers, tuners, milleners, haberdashers, hatters, 
mercers, drapers, pewtrers, china-warehouses, and in a word all trades that can 
be named in London; with coffee-houses, taverns, brandy-shops, and eating- 
houses, innumerable, and all in tents, and booths, as above. 

This great street reaches from the road, which as I said goes from Cambridge 
to New-Market, turning short out of it to the right towards the river, and holds in 
a line near half a mile quite down to the river-side: In another street parallel with 
the road are like rows of booths, but larger, and more intermingled with 
wholesale dealers, and one side, passing out of this last street to the left hand, is 
a formal great square, form’d by the largest booths, built in that form, and which 


they call the Duddery; whence the name is deriv’d, and what its signification is, I 
could never yet learn, tho’ I made all possible search into it. The area of this 
square is about 80 to a 100 yards, where the dealers have room before every 
booth to take down, and open their packs, and to bring in waggons to load and 
unload. 

This place is separated, and peculiar to the wholesale dealers in the woollen 
manufacture. Here the Booths, or tents, are of a vast extent, have different 
apartments, and the quantities of goods they bring are so great, that the insides of 
them look like another Blackwell-Hall, being as vast warehouses pil’d up with 
goods to the top. In this Duddery, as I have been inform’d, there have been sold 
one hundred thousand pounds worth of woollen manufactures in less than a 
week’s time, besides the prodigious trade carry’d on here, by wholesale-men, 
from London, and all parts of England, who transact their business wholly in 
their pocket-books, and meeting their chapmen from all parts, make up their 
accounts, receive money chiefly in bills, and take orders: These they say exceed 
by far the sales of goods actually brought to the fair, and deliver’d in kind; it 
being frequent for the London wholesale men to carry back orders from their 
dealers for ten thousand pounds worth of goods a man, and some much more. 
This especially respects those people, who deal in heavy goods, as wholesale 
grocers, salters, brasiers, iron-merchants, wine-merchants, and the like; but does 
not exclude the dealers in woollen manufactures, and especially in mercery 
goods of all sorts, the dealers in which generally manage their business in this 
manner. 

Here are clothiers from Hallifax, Leeds, Wakefield and Huthersfield in 
Yorkshire, and from Rochdale, Bury, &c. in Lancashire, with vast quantities of 
Yorkshire cloths, kerseyes, pennistons, cottons, &c. with all sorts of Manchester 
ware, fustians, and things made of cotton wool; of which the quantity is so great, 
that they told me there were near a thousand horse-packs of such goods from that 
side of the country, and these took up a side and half of the Duddery at least; 
also a part of a street of booths were taken up with upholsterer’s ware, such as 
tickings, sackings, Kidderminster stuffs, blankets rugs, quilts, &c. 

In the Duddery I saw one warehouse, or booth, with six apartments in it, all 
belonging to a dealer in Norwich stuffs only, and who they said had there above 
twenty thousand pounds value, in those goods, and no other. 

Western goods had their share here also, and several booths were fill’d as full 
with serges, du-roys, druggets, shalloons, cantaloons, Devonshire kersies, &c. 
from Exeter, Taunton, Bristol, and other parts west, and some from London also. 

But all this is still outdone, at least in show, by two articles, which are the 
peculiars of this fair, and do not begin till the other part of the fair, that is to say 


for the woollen manufacture, begins to draw to a close: These are the WOOLL, 
and the HOPS, as for the hops, there is scarce any price fix’d for hops in 
England, till they know how they sell at Sturbridge Fair; the quantity that 
appears in the fair is indeed prodigious, and they, as it were, possess a large part 
of the field on which the fair is kept, to themselves; they are brought directly 
from Chelmsford in Essex, from CanterburyMaidstone in Kent, and from 
Farnham in Surrey, besides what are brought from London, the growth of those, 
and other places. 

Enquiring why this fair should be thus, of all other places in England, the 
center of that trade; and so great a quantity of so bulky a commodity be carryed 
thither so far: I was answer’d by one thoroughly acquainted with that matter 
thus: The hops, said he, for this part of England, grow principally in the two 
counties of Surrey and Kent, with an exception only to the town of Chelmsford 
in Essex, and there are very few planted any where else. 

There are indeed in the west of England some quantities growing; as at 
Wilton, near Salisbury; at Hereford and Broomsgrove, near Wales, and the like; 
but the quantity is inconsiderable, and the places remote, so that none of them 
come to London. 

As to the north of England they formerly used but few hops there, their drink 
being chiefly pale smooth ale, which required no hops, and consequently they 
planted no hops in all that part of England, north of Trent; nor did I ever see one 
acre of hop-ground planted beyond Trent, in my observations; but as for some 
years past, they not only brew great quantities of beer in the north; but also use 
hops in the brewing then-ale much more than they did before; so they all come 
south of Trent to buy their hops; and here being vast quantities bought, ‘tis great 
part of their back carriage into Yorkshire, and Northamptonshire, Derbyshire, 
Lancashire, and all those counties; nay, of late, since the Union, even to Scotland 
it self; for I must not omit here also to mention, that the river Grant, or Cam, 
which runs close by the N.W. side of the fair in its way from Cambridge to Ely, 
is navigable, and that by this means, all heavy goods are brought even to the fair- 
field, by water carriage from London, and other parts; first to the port of Lynn, 
and then in barges up the Ouse, from the Ouse into the Cam, and so, as I say, to 
the very edge of the fair. 

In like manner great quantities of heavy goods, and the hops among the rest, 
are sent from the fair to Lynn by water, and shipped there for the Humber, to 
Hull, York, &c. and for New-Castle upon Tyne, and by New-Castle, even to 
Scotland itself. Now as there is still no planting of hops in the north, tho’ a great 
consumption, and the consumption increasing daily, this, says my friend, is one 
reason why at Sturbridge Fair there is so great a demand for the hops: he added, 


that besides this, there were very few hops, if any worth naming, growing in all 
the counties even on this side Trent, which were above forty miles from London; 
those counties depending on Sturbridge Fair for their supply, so the counties of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, Lincoln, Leicester, 
Rutland, and even to Stafford, Warwick and Worcestershire, bought most if not 
all of their hops at Sturbridge Fair. 

These are the reasons why so great a quantity of hops are seen at this fair, as 
that it is incredible, considering too, how remote from this fair the growth of 
them is, as above. 

This is likewise a testimony of the prodigious resort of the trading people of 
all parts of England to this fair; the quantity of hops that have been sold at one of 
these fairs is diversly reported, and some affirm it to be so great, that I dare not 
copy after them; but without doubt it is a surprising account, especially in a 
cheap year. 

The next article brought hither, is wool, and this of several sorts, but 
principally fleece wool, out of Lincolnshire, where the longest staple is found; 
the sheep of those countries being of the largest breed. 

The buyers of this wool, are chiefly indeed the manufacturers of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and Essex, and it is a prodigious quantity they buy. 

Here I saw what I have not observ’d in any other country of England, namely, 
a pocket of wool. This seems to be first called, so in mockery, this pocket being 
so big, that it loads a whole waggon, and reaches beyond the most extream parts 
of it, hanging over both before, and behind, and these ordinarily weigh a ton or 
25 hundred weight of wool, all in one bag. 

The quantity of wool only, which has been sold at this place at one fair, has 
been said to amount to fifty or sixty thousand, pounds in value, some say a great 
deal more. 

By these articles a stranger may make some guess, at the immense trade 
carry’d on at this place; what prodigious quantities of goods are bought, and sold 
here, and what a, confluence of people are seen here from all parts of England. 

I might go on here to speak of several other sorts of English, manufactures, 
which are brought hither to be sold; as all sorts of wrought iron, and brass ware 
from Birmingham; edg’d tools, knives, &c. from Sheffield; glass ware, and 
stockings, from Nottingham, and Leicester; and an infinite throng of other things 
of smaller value, every morning. 

To attend this fair, and the prodigious conflux of people, which come to it, 
there are sometimes no less than fifty hackney coaches, which come from 
London, and ply night and morning to carry the people to and from Cambridge; 
for there the gross of the people lodge; nay, which is still more strange, there are 


wherries brought from London on waggons to plye upon the little river Cam, and 
to row people up and down from the town, and from the fair as occasion 
presents. 

It is not to be wondered at, if the town of Cambridge cannot receive, or 
entertain the numbers of people that come to this fair; not Cambridge only, but 
all the towns round are full; nay, the very barns, and stables are turn’d into inns, 
and made as fit as they can to lodge the meaner sort of people: As for the people 
in the fair, they all universally eat, drink, and sleep in their booths, and tents; and 
the said booths are so intermingled with taverns, coffee-houses, drinking-houses, 
eating-houses, cooks-shops, &c. and all in tents too; and so many butchers, and 
higglers from all the neighbouring counties come into the fair every morning, 
with beef, mutton, fowls, butter, bread, cheese, eggs, and such things; and go 
with them from tent to tent, from door to door, that there’s no want of any 
provisions of any kind, either dress’d, or undress’d. 

In a word, the fair is like a well fortify’d city, and there is the least disorder 
and confusion (I believe) that can be seen any where, with so great a concourse 
of people. 

Towards the latter end of the fair, and when the great hurry of wholesale 
business begins to be over, the gentry come in, from all parts of the county 
round; and tho’ they come for their diversion; yet ‘tis not a little money they lay 
out; which generally falls to the share of the retailers, such as toyshops, 
goldsmiths, brasiers, ironmongers, turners, milleners, mercers, &c. and some 
loose coins, they reserve for the puppet-shows, drolls, rope-dancers, and such 
like; of which there is no want, though not considerable like the rest: The last 
day of the fair is the horse-fair where the whole is clos’d with both horse and 
foot-races, to divert the meaner sort of people only, for nothing considerable is 
offer’d of that kind: Thus ends the whole fair and in less than a week more there 
is scarce any sign left that there has been such a thing there: except by the heaps 
of dung and straw; and other rubbish which is left behind, trod into the earth, and 
which is as good as a summer’s fallow for dunging to the land; and as I have 
said above, pays the husbandmen well for the use of it. 

I should have mention’d, that here is a court of justice always open, and held 
every day in a shed built on purpose in the fair; this is for keeping the peace, and 
deciding controversies in matters deriving from the business of the fair: The 
magistrates of the town of Cambridge are judges in this court, as being in their 
jurisdiction, or they holding it by special priviledge: Here they determine matters 
in a summary way, as is practis’d in those we call Pye-Powder Courts in other 
places, or as a court of conscience; and they have a final authority without 
appeal. 


I come now to the town, and university of Cambridge; I say the town and 
university, for tho’ they are blended together in the situation, and the colleges, 
halls, and houses for literature are promiscuously scatter’d up and down among 
the other parts, and some even among the meanest of the other buildings; as 
Magdalen College over the bridge, is in particular; yet they are all encorporated 
together, by the name of the university, and are govern’d apart, and distinct from 
the town, which they are so intermixed with. 

As their authority is distinct from the town, so are their priviledges, customs, 
and government; they choose representatives, or Members of Parliament for 
themselves, and the town does the like for themselves, also apart. 

The town is govern’d by a mayor, and aldermen. The university by a 
chancellor, and vice-chancellor, &c. Tho’ their dwellings are mix’d, and seem a 
little confus’d, their authority is not so; in some cases the vice-chancellor may 
concern himself in the town, as in searching houses for the scholars at improper 
hours, removing scandalous women, and the like. 

But as the colleges are many, and the gentlemen entertain’d in them are a very 
great number, the trade of the town very much depends upon them, and the 
tradesmen may justly be said to get their bread by the colleges; and this is the 
surest hold the university may be said to have of the townsmen and by which 
they secure the dependence of the town upon them, and consequently their 
submission. 

I remember some years ago a brewer, who being very rich and popular in the 
town, and one of their magistrates, had in several things so much opposed the 
university, and insulted their vice-chancellor, or other heads of houses, that in 
short the university having no other way to exert themselves, and show their 
resentment, they made a by-law or order among themselves, that for the future 
they would not trade with him; and that none of the colleges, halls, &c. would 
take any more beer of him; and what follow’d? The man indeed brav’d it out a 
while, but when he found he cou’d not obtain a revocation of the order, he was 
fain to leave off his brewhouse, and if I remember right, quitted the town. 

Thus I say, interest gives them authority; and there are abundance of reasons 
why the town shou’d not disoblige the university, as there are some also on the 
other hand, why the university shou’d not differ to any extremity with the town; 
nor, such is their prudence, do they let any disputes between them run up to any 
extremities, if they can avoid it. As for society; to any man who is a lover of 
learning, or of learn’d men, here is the most agreeable under heaven; nor is there 
any want of mirth and good company of other kinds: But ‘tis to the honour of the 
university to say, that the governors so well understand their office, and the 
governed their duty, that here is very little encouragement given to those 


seminaries of crime the assemblies, which are so much boasted of in other 
places. 

Again, as dancing, gaming, intriguing, are the three principal articles which 
recommend those assemblies; and that generally the time for carrying on affairs 
of this kind, is the night, and sometimes all night; a time as unseasonable as 
scandalous; add to this, that the orders of the university admit no such excesses: 
I therefore say, as this is the case, ‘tis to the honour of the whole body of the 
university, that no encouragement is given to them here. 

As to the antiquity of the university in this town, the originals and founders of 
the several colleges, their revenues, laws, government and governors, they are so 
effectually and so largely treated by other authors, and are so foreign to the 
familiar design of these letters, that I refer my readers to Mr. Camden’s 
Britannia , and the author of the Antiquities of Cambridge , and other such 
learned writers, by whom they may be fully informed. 

The present vice-chancellor is Dr. Snape, formerly master of Eaton School 
near Windsor; and famous for his dispute with and evident advantage over the 
late Bishop of Bangor, in the time of his government; the dispute between the 
university and the master of Trinity College has been brought to a head, so as to 
employ the pens of the learned on both sides; but at last prosecuted in a judicial 
way, So as to deprive Dr. Bently of all his dignities and offices in the university; 
but the Dr. flying to the royal protection, the university is under a writ of 
mandamus, to shew cause why they do not restore the doctor again, to which it 
seems they demur, and that demur has not, that we hear, been argued, at least 
when these sheets were sent to the press; what will be the issue time must shew. 

From Cambridge the road lies north-west, on the edge of the fenns, to 
Huntingdon, where it joins the Great North-Road; on this side, ‘tis all an 
agreeable corn country, as above; adorn’d with several seats of gentlemen, but 
the chief is the noble house, seat, or mansion of Wimple, or Wimple-Hall, 
formerly built at a vast expence, by the late Earl of Radnor; adorn’d with all the 
natural beauties of situation; and to which was added all the most exquisite 
contrivances which the best heads cou’d invent to make it artificially as well as 
naturally pleasant. 

However, the fate of the Radnor family so directing, it was bought, with the 
whole estate about it, by the late Duke of Newcastle ; in a partition of whose 
immense estate, it fell to the Right Honourable the Lord Harley, (son and heir 
apparent of the present Earl of Oxford and Mortimer) in right of the Lady 
Harriot Cavendish, only daughter of the said Duke of Newcastle, who is married 
to his lordship, and brought him this estate, and many other, sufficient to 
denominate her the richest heiress in Great-Britain. 


Here his lordship resides, and has already so recommended himself to this 
country, as to be by a great majority chosen knight of the shire for the county of 
Cambridge. 

From Cambridge, my design obliging me, and the direct road, in part 
concurring, I came back thro’ the west part of the county of Essex, and at 
Saffron Walden I saw the ruins of the once largest and most magnificent pile in 
all this part of England, (viz.) Audley End; built by, and decaying with the noble 
Dukes and Earls of Suffolk. 

A little north of this part of the country rises the River Stour, which for a 
course of fifty miles or more, parts the two counties of Suffolk and Essex; 
passing thro’ or near Haveril, Clare, Cavendish, Halsted, Sudbury, Buers, 
Nayland, Stretford, Dedham, Manningtree, and into the sea at Harwich; assisting 
by its waters to make one of the best harbours for shipping that is in Great- 
Britain; I mean Orwell Haven, or Harwich, of which I have spoken largely 
already. 

As we came on this side we saw at a distance Braintree and Bocking, two 
towns, large, rich and populous, and made so originally by the bay trade, of 
which I have spoken at large at Colchester, and which flourishes still among 
them. 

The manour of Braintree I found descended by purchase, to the name of 
Olmeus, the son of a London merchant of the same name; making good what I 
had observed before, of the great number of such who have purchased estates in 
this county. 

Near this town is Felsted, a small place, but noted for a. free-school, of an 
antient foundation; for many years under the mastership of the late reverend Mr. 
Lydiat, and brought by him to the meridian of its reputation: “Tis now supplied, 
and that very worthily, by the reverend Mr, Hutchins. 

Near to this is the priory of Lees, a delicious seat of the late Dukes of 
Manchester, but sold by the present duke to the Dutchess Dowager of Bucks; his 
grace the Duke of Manchester removing to his yet finer seat of Kimbolton in 
Northamptonshire, the antient mansion of the family. From hence keeping the 
London road I came to Chelmsford, mentioned before, and Ingerstone, five miles 
west, which I mention again; because in the parish-church of this town are to be 
seen the antient monuments of the noble family of Petre; whose seat, and a large 
estate, lie in the neighbourhood; and whose whole family, by a constant series of 
beneficent actions to the poor, and bounty upon all charitable occasions, have 
gain’d an affectionate esteem thro’ all that part of the country, such as no 
prejudice of religion could wear out, or perhaps ever may; and I must confess, I 
think, need not; for good and great actions command our respect, let the opinions 


of the persons be otherwise what they will. 

From hence we crossed the country to the great forest, called Epping Forest, 
reaching almost to London. The country on that side of Essex is called the 
Roodings, I suppose because there are no less than ten towns almost together, 
called by the name of Roding, and is famous for good land, good malt, and dirty 
roads; the latter indeed in the winter are scarce passable for horse or man. In the 
midst of this we see Chipping Onger, Hatfield Broad-Oak, Epping, and many 
forest-towns, fam’d, as I have said, for husbandry and good malt; but of no other 
note. On the south-side of the county is Waltham-Abbey; the ruins of the abbey 
remain; and tho’ antiquity is not my proper business, I cou’d not but observe, 
that King Harold, slain in the great battle in Sussex against William the 
Conqueror, lies buried here; his body being begg’d by his mother, the Conqueror 
allowed it to be carried hither; but no monument was, as I can find, built for him, 
only a flat grave-stone, on which was engraven, Harold Infoelix. 

From hence I came over the forest again, that is to say, over the lower or 
western part of it, where it is spangled with fine villages, and these villages fill’d 
with fine seats, most of them built by the citizens of London, as I observed 
before; but the lustre of them seems to be entirely swallow’d up in the 
magnificent palace of the Lord Castlemain, whose father, Sir Josiah Child, as it 
were, prepar’d it in his life for the design of his son, tho’ altogether unforeseen; 
by adding to the advantage of its situation innumerable rows of trees, planted in 
curious order for avenues and visto’s, to the house, all leading up to the place 
where the old house stood, as to a center. 

In the place adjoining, his lordship, while he was yet Sir Richard Child only, 
and some years before he began the foundation of his new house, laid out the 
most delicious as well as most spacious pieces of ground for gardens that is to be 
seen in all this part of England. The green-house is an excellent building fit to 
entertain a prince; ‘tis furnish’d with stoves and artificial places for heat from an 
apartment, in which is a bagnio, and other conveniences, which render it both 
useful and pleasant; and these gardens have been so the just admiration of the 
world, that it has been the general diversion of the citizens to go out to see them, 
till the crowds grew too great, and his lordship was oblig’d to restrain his 
servants from shewing them, except on one or two days in a week only. 

The house is built since these gardens have been finish’d: The building is all 
of Portland stone in the front, which makes it look extremely glorious and 
magnificent at a distance; it being the particular property of that stone, except in 
the streets of London, where it is tainted and ting’d with the smoak of the city, to 
grow whiter and whiter the longer it stands in the open air. 

As the front of the house opens to a long row of trees, reaching to the great 


road at Leighton Stone; so the back-face, or front, if that be proper, respects the 
gardens, and with an easy descent lands you upon the terras, from whence is a 
most beautiful prospect to the river, which is all form’d into canals and 
openings, to answer the views from above, and beyond the river, the walks and 
wildernesses go on to such a distance, and in such a manner up the hill, as they 
before went down, that the sight is lost in the woods adjoining, and it looks all 
like one planted garden as far as the eye can see. 

I shall cover as much as possible the melancholy part of a story, which 
touches too sensibly, many, if not most of the great and flourishing families in 
England: Pity and matter of grief is it to think that families, by estate, able to 
appear in such a glorious posture as this, should ever be vulnerable by so mean a 
disaster as that of stock-jobbing: But the general infatuation of the day is a plea 
for it; so that men are not now blamed on that account: South-Sea was a general 
possession; and if my Lord Castlemain was wounded by that arrow shot in the 
dark, ‘twas a misfortune: But ‘tis so much a happiness, that it was not a mortal 
wound, as it was to some men, who once seem’d as much out of the reach of it; 
and that blow, be it what it will, is not remember’d for joy of the escape; for we 
see this noble family, by prudence and management rise out of all that cloud, if it 
may be allow’d such a name, and shining in the same full lustre as before. 

This cannot be said of some other families in this county, whose fine parks 
and new-built palaces are fallen under forfeitures and alienations by the 
misfortunes of the times, and by the ruin of their masters fortunes in that South- 
Sea Deluge. 

But I desire to throw a veil over these things, as they come in my way; ‘tis 
enough that we write upon them as was written upon King Harold’s tomb at 
Waltham-Abbey, INFAELIX, and let all the rest sleep among things that are the 
fittest to be forgotten. 

From my Lord Castlemain’s house, and the rest of the fine dwellings on that 
side of the forest, for there are several very good houses at Wanstead, only that 
they seem all swallow’d up in the lustre of his lordship’s palace; I say, from 
thence I went south, towards the great road over that part of the forest call’d the 
Flatts, where we see a very beautiful, but retired and rural seat of Mr. 
Lethulier’s, eldest son of the late Sir John Lethulier, of Lusum in Kent, of whose 
family I shall speak when I come on that side. 

By this turn I came necessarily on to Stratford, where I set out: And thus 
having finished my first circuit, I conclude my first letter; and am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble, 

And obedient servant. 


APPENDIX TO LETTER I 


Whoever travels, as I do, over England, and writes the account of his 
observations, will, as I noted before, always leave something, altering or 
undertaking, by such a growing, improving nation as this; or something to 
discover in a nation, where so much is hid, sufficient to employ the pens of those 
that come after him, or to add, by way of Appendix to what: he has already 
observ’ d. 

This is my case, with respect to the particulars which follow: I. Since these 
sheets were in the press, a noble palace of Mr. Walpole’s, at present first 
commissioner of the treasury, privy-counsellor, &c. to King George, is, as it 
were, risen out of the ruins of the ancient seat of the family of Walpole, at 
Houghton, about 8 miles distant from Lynn, and on the north coast of Norfolk, 
near the sea. 

As the house is not yet finished, and when I pass’d by it, was but newly 
design’d; it cannot be expected that I should be able to give a particular 
description of what it will be: I can do little more than mention, that it appears 
already to be exceeding magnificent, and suitable to the genius of the great 
founder. 

But a friend of mine, who lives in that county, has sent me the following lines, 
which, as he says, are to be plac’d upon the building; whether on the frize of the 
cornish, or over the portico, or on what part of the building, of that I am not as 
yet certain: The inscription is as follows, viz. 

H. M. P. 

Fundamen ut essem Domus 
In Agro Natali Extruendae, 
Robertus ille Walpole 
Quem nulla nesciet Posteritas: 
Faxit Deus. 
Postquam Maturus Annis Dominus. 
Diu Laetatus fuerit absoluta 
Incolumem tueantur Incolumes. 
Ad Summam omnium Diem 
Et nati matorum et qui nascentur ab illis, 
Hic me Posuit. 
A second thing proper to be added here, by way of Appendix, relates to what I 


have mention’d of the Port of London, being bounded by the Naze on the Essex 
shore, and the North Foreland on the Kentish shore, which some people, guided 
by the present usage of the custom-house, may pretend is not so, to answer such 
objectors. The true state of that case stands thus. 

I. The clause taken from the Act of Parliament establishing the extent of the 
Port of London, and publish’d, in some of the books of rates, is this: 

To prevent all future differences and disputes touching the extent and limits of 
the Port of London, the said port is declared to extend, and be accounted, from 
the promentary, or point, call’d the North Foreland, in the Isle of Thanet, and 
from thence northward in a right line to the point call’d the NAZE, beyond the 
Gunfleet, upon the coast of Essex; and so continued westward throughout the 
river Thames, and the several channels, streams and rivers falling into it, to 
London-Bridge; saving the usual and known rights, liberties and privileges of the 
ports of Sandwich, and Ipswich, and either of them, and the known members 
thereof, and of the customers, comptrolers, searchers, and their deputies, of and 
within the said ports of Sandwich and Ipswich, and the several creeks, harbours 
and havens to them, or either of them, respectively belonging, within the 
counties of Kent and Essex. 

II. Notwithstanding what is above written, the Port of London, as in use since 
the said Order, is understood to reach no farther than Gravesend in Kent, and 
Tilbury Point in Essex; and the ports of Rochester, Milton and Feversham, 
belong to the port of Sandwich. 

In like manner the ports of Harwich, Colchester, Wevenhoe, Malden, Leigh, 
&c. are said to be members of the port of Ipswich. 

This observation may suffice for what is needful to be said upon the same 
subject, when I may come to speak of the port of Sandwich, and its members, 
and their privileges, with respect to Rochester, Milton, Feversham, &c. in my 
circuit thro’ the county of Kent. 


LETTER II 


CONTAINING A DESCRIPTION OF THE SEA-COASTS OF KENT, 
SUSSEX, HAMPSHIRE, AND OF PART OF SURREY 


SIR,—-As in my first journey I went over the eastern counties of ENGLAND, 
viz. ESSEX, SUFFOLK, NORFOLK, and CAMBRIDGE, and took my course 
on that side the river Thames, to view the sea-coasts, harbours, &c. so being now 
to traverse the southern counties, I begin with the other side of the Thames, and 
shall surround the sea-coast of KENT, as I did that of NORFOLK and 
SUFFOLK, and perhaps it is as fruitful of instructing and diverting observations 
as any of the other. 

I took boat at Tower-Wharf, sending my horses round by land to meet me at 
Greenwich, that I might begin my journey at the beginning of the county, and 
here I had the advantage of making my first step into the county of Kent, at a 
place which is the most delightful spot of ground in Great-Britain; pleasant by 
situation, those pleasures encreas’d by art, and all made compleatly agreeable by 
the accident of fine buildings, the continual passing of fleets of ships up and 
down the most beautiful river in Europe; the best air, best prospect, and the best 
conversation in England. 

The Royal Hospital for Seamen, though not yet finished; the park, the queen’s 
house, the Observatory on the hill, commonly call’d Flamstead-House, are all 
things so well known, they need no particular description. 

The ground, part of this hospital now stands upon, and is to stand upon, is the 
same on which formerly stood the royal palace of our kings. Here Henry VIII. 
held his royal feasts with justs and tournaments, and the ground which was call’d 
the Tilt-yard, is the spot on which the easternmost wing of the hospital is built; 
the park, (for it was even then a park also) was enlarged, wall’d about, and 
planted with beautiful rows, or walks of trees by King Charles II. soon after the 
Restoration; and the design or plan of a royal palace was then lay’d out, one 
wing of which was finished and covered in a most magnificent manner, and 
makes now the first wing of the hospital as you come to it from London: The 
building is regular, the lower part a strong Dorick, the middle part a most 
beautiful Corinthian, with an Attick above all, to compleat the height; the front 
to the water-side is extreamly magnificent and graceful; embellished with rich 
carv’d work and fine devices, such as will hardly be outdone in this, or any age 
for beauty or art. 


They must be very ignorant of our English affairs, who have published very 
lately that Queen Elizabeth built the royal palace of Greenwich; whereas it is 
evident, that it was the palace of King Henry VIII. her father, before she was 
bom; and this is prov’d beyond contradiction by this particular circumstance, 
that her majesty was born in this very palace which she is there said to have 
built. 

But the beauty of Greenwich is owing to the lustre of its inhabitants, where 
there is a kind of collection of gentlemen, rather than citizens, and of persons of 
quality and fashion, different from most, if not all, the villages in this part of 
England. 

Here several of the most active and useful gentlemen of the late armies, after 
having grown old in the service of their country, and cover’d with the honours of 
the field, are retired to enjoy the remainder of their time, and reflect with 
pleasure upon the dangers they have gone thro’, and the faithful services they 
have performed both abroad and at home. 

Several generals, and several of the inferior officers, I say, having thus chosen 
this calm retreat, live here in as much honour and delight as this world can give. 

Other gentlemen still in service, as in the navy ordnance, docks, yards, &c. as 
well while in business, as after laying down their employments, have here 
planted themselves, insomuch, that the town of Greenwich begins to out-swell 
its bounds, and extends itself not only on this side the park to the top of the 
heath, by the way call’d Crum-Hill, but now stretches out on the east-side, where 
Sir John Vanburg has built a house castle-wise, and where in a little time ‘tis 
probable, several streets of like buildings will be erected, to the enlarging and 
beautifying the town, and encreasing the inhabitants; who, as I have said, are 
already the chief beauty and ornament of the place: We are told also that leave 
will be obtained to build a new church on that side; the parish church, tho’ new 
rebuilt, and very large and beautiful, not being sufficient to receive the 
inhabitants, much less will it be so, if the buildings go on to encrease, as they 
have done, and as they now seem to do. 

The river of Thames is here very broad, and the channel deep, and the water at 
some very high spring-tides is salt; but in ordinary tides, is very sweet and fresh, 
especially at the tide of ebb. 

The country behind Greenwich adds to the pleasure of the place: Black-Heath, 
both for beauty of situation, and an excellent air, is not outdone by any spot of 
ground so near the river and so near land in England. 

On the east-side stands an hospital very particular for Its foundation or design, 
tho’ thro’ the misfortunes of the times, the generous design of the founder has 
been much straiten3 d, and in great part, defeated. 


It was built by Sir John Morden a Turkey merchant of London, but who liv’d 
in a great house at the going off from the heath, a little south of the hospital on 
the road to Eltham; his first design, as I had it from his own mouth the year 
before lie began to build, was to make apartments for forty decayed merchants, 
to whom he resolv’d to allow 4ol. per annum, each ; with coals, a gown, (and 
servants to look after their apartments) and many other conveniences so as to 
make their lives as comfortable as possible, and that, as they had liv’d like 
gentlemen, they might dye so. 

Sir John Morden and his lady lye bury’d in a vault in the chancel of the chapel 
of this hospital: The chapel is a very neat building facing the entrance into the 
court; the lodgings for the merchants, are on either side; two apartments in each 
stair case, with cellars for their conveniences, coals, beer, 8cc. and each 
apartment consists of a bed-chamber, and a study, or large closet, for their 
retreat, and to divert themselves in with books, &c. 

They have a publick kitchen, a hall to dine in, and over the hall is a large room 
for the trustees (who manage the whole) to meet in; there is also a very good 
apartment for the chaplain, whose sallery is 501. a year; there are also dwellings 
for the cooks, buttlers, porter, the women and other servants, and reasonable 
salaries allow’d them: And behind the chapel is a handsome burying ground 
wall’d in; there are also very good gardens; In a word, it is the noblest 
foundation, and most considerable single piece of charity that has been erected 
in England since Sutton’s Hospital in London: I call it single, because it has been 
built and endow’d by one single hand; the situation is very pleasant, and the air 
very healthy and good. 

There is erected over the gate, since Sir John’s death, his statue in stone, set up 
by his lady, and since her death, her own is set up near it, by the trustees, she 
having been a benefactress to the foundation many ways since his decease. 

There is a velvet pall given, by her ladyship in particular, to be laid up in the 
chapel for the use of the gentlemen; as also a large quantity of communion-plate; 
and the chaplain is obliged to read prayers twice every day, viz. at eleven a 
clock, and at three; at which all the pensioners are oblig’d to attend. 

On the other side of the heath, north, is Charleton, a village famous, or rather 
infamous for the yearly collected rabble of mad-people, at Horn-Fair; the 
rudeness of which I cannot but think, is such as ought to be suppressed, and 
indeed in a civiliz’d well govern’d nation, it may well be said to be unsufferable. 
The mob indeed at that time take all kinds of liberties, and the women are 
especially impudent for that day; as if it was a day that justify’d the giving 
themselves a loose to all manner of indecency and immodesty, without any 
reproach, or without suffering the censure which such behaviour would deserve 


at another time. 

The introduction of this rude assembly, or the occasion of it, I can meet with 
very little account of, in antiquity; and I rather recommend it to the publick 
justice to be suppress’d, as a nusance and offence to all sober people, than to 
spend any time to enquire into its original. 

There are some very good houses lately built in this town, and abating the 
rabble and hurry of the 19th of October, as above, ‘tis indeed a very pleasant 
village; standing on the top of a high hill, yet sheltered on one side by Shooter’s- 
Hill, which is much higher, and on the other side, over-looking the marshes and 
the river Thames, on which it has a very agreeable prospect from London almost 
to Gravesend . 

Thro’ this town lies the road to Woolwich, a town on the bank of the same 
river, wholly taken up by, and in a manner rais’d from, the yards, and publick 
works, erected there for the publick service; here, when the business of the royal 
navy encreased, and Queen Elizabeth built larger and greater ships of war than 
were usually employ’d before, new docks, and launches were erected, and places 
prepared for the building and repairing ships of the largest size; because, as here 
was a greater depth of water and a freer chanel, than at Deptford, (where the 
chief yard in the river of Thames was before) so there was less hazard in the 
great ships going up and down; the croud of merchant-ships at Deptford, being 
always such, as that it could not be so safe to come up thither, as to put in at 
Woolwich. 

At this dock the Royal-Sovereign was built, once the largest ship in the whole 
royal navy, and in particular esteem’d, for so large a ship, the best sailor in the 
world. Here also was rebuilt the Royal Prince , now call’d the Queen , a first 
rate, carrying a hundred guns, and several others: Close under the south-shore 
from the west-end of Woolwich, the Thames is very deep, and the men of war 
lye there moor’d, and as we call it, laid up; their topmasts, and all their small 
rigging taken down and laid in warehouses; this reaches as high as the point 
over-against Bow-River and is call’d Bugby’s-Hole. 

The docks, yards, and all the buildings belonging to it, are encompassed with a 
high wall, and are exceeding spacious and convenient; and are also prodigious 
full of all manner of stores of timber, plank, masts, pitch, tar, and all manner of 
naval provisions to such a degree, as is scarce to be calculated. 

Besides the building-yards, here is a large rope-walk where the biggest cables 
are made for the men of war; and on the east or lower part of the town is the 
gun-yard, or place set a part for the great guns belonging to the ships, commonly 
call’d the Park, or the Gun-Park; where is a prodigious quantity of all manner of 
ordnance-stores, such as are fit for sea-service, that is to say, cannon of all sorts 


for the ships of war, every ship’s guns by themselves; heavy cannon for 
batteries, and mortars of all sorts and sizes; insomuch, that, as I was inform’d, 
here has been sometimes laid up at one time between seven and eight thousand 
pieces of ordnance, besides mortars and shells without number. 

Here also is the house where the firemen and engineers prepare their 
fireworks, charge bombs, carcasses, and grenades for the publick service, in time 
of war; and here (if I remember right, it was in the time of a Dutch war) by 
mischance, the fire in the laboratory took hold of some combustibles, which 
spreading fir’d first a bomb or shell, and the bursting of that shell blew up all the 
works with such a terrible blast and noise, as shook and shattered the whole 
town of Woolwich almost in pieces, and terrify’d the people to the last degree, 
but kill’d no person as I heard of, except about eleven men who were in or near 
the fireworking house, where it first took hold. 

In this park, close on the south bank of the river, a large battery of forty pieces 
of heavy cannon was rais’d, to have saluted the Dutch, if they had thought fit to 
have ventured up the river in 1667, as was given out they would when they burnt 
our ships at Chatham; and large furnaces and forges were erected to have 
furnish’d the gunners with red hot bullets for that service; but the Dutch had no 
design that way and did their business with far less hazard, and as much to our 
disgrace in another place. 

Here is usually a guardship riding, especially in time of service; also here is a 
large hulk made of the carcass of an old man of war, sufficiently large for setting 
the masts of the biggest ships in the navy. The Thames is here at high water near 
a mile over, and the water salt upon the flood; and as the chanel lyes strait east 
and west for about three miles, the tide runs very strong; ‘tis entirely free from 
shoals and sands, and has seven or eight fathom water, so that the biggest ships, 
and a great many of them, might ride here with safety even at low water. 

From this town there is little remarkable upon the river, till we come to 
Gravesend , the whole shore being low, and spread with marshes and unhealthy 
grounds, except with small intervals, where the land bends inward as at Erith, 
Greenwhich, North-Fleet, &c. in which places the chalk hills come close to the 
river, and from thence the city of London, the adjacent countries, and even 
Holland and Flanders, are supply’d with lime, for their building, or chalk to 
make lime, and for other uses. 

From these chalky cliffs on the river side, the rubbish of the chalk, which 
crumbles away when they dig the larger chalk for lime, or (as we might call it) 
the chips of the chalk, and which they must be at the charge of removing to be 
out of their way, is bought and fetch’d away by lighters and hoys, and carry’d to 
all the ports and creeks in the opposite county of Essex, and even to Suffolk and 


Norfolk, and sold there to the country farmers to lay upon their land, and that in 
prodigious quantities; and so is it valued by the farmers of those countries, that 
they not only give from two shillings and six pence, to four shillings a load for it, 
according to the distance the place is from the said chalk-cliff, but they fetch it 
by land-carriage ten miles, nay fifteen miles, up into the country. 

This is the practice in all the creeks and rivers in Essex, even to Malden, 
Colchester, the Nase, and into Harwich Harbour up to Maningtree, and to 
Ipswich; as also in Suffolk, to Albro’, Orford, Dunwich, Swold, and as high as 
Yarmouth in Norfolk. 

Thus the barren soil of Kent, for such the chalky grounds are esteem’d, make 
the Essex lands rich and fruitful, and the mixture of earth forms a composition, 
which out of two barren extreams, makes one prolifick medium; the strong clay 
of Essex and Suffolk is made fruitful by the soft meliorating melting chalk of 
Kent, which fattens and enriches it. 

On the back-side of these marshy grounds in Kent at a small distance, lies the 
road from London to Dover, and on that highway, or near it, several good towns; 
for example, Eltham, formerly a royal palace when the Court was kept at 
Greenwich; and Queen Elizabeth, who (as before) was born at Greenwich, was 
often carry’d, as they say, to Eltham by her nurses to suck in the wholesome air 
of that agreeable place; but at present there are few or no signs of the old palace 
to be seen. 

It is now a pleasant town, very handsomely built, full of good houses, and 
many families of rich citizens inhabit here: (As I observed of the villages 
adjacent to London in other counties) So it is here, they bring a great deal of 
good company with them: Also abundance of ladies of very good fortunes dwell 
here, and one sees at the church such an appearance of the sex, as is surprising; 
but ‘tis complain’d of that the youths of these families where those beauties 
grow, are so generally or almost universally bred abroad, either in Turkey, Italy, 
or Spain, as merchants, or in the army or court as gentlemen; that for the ladies 
to live at Eltham, is, as it were, to live recluse and out of sight; since to be kept 
where the gentlemen do not come, is all one as to be kept where they cannot 
come. This they say threatens Eltham with a fatal turn, unless the scene alters in 
a few years, and they tell us, that all the ladies will abandon the place. 

In the neighbourhood of this place at LVSVM, Sir John Lethulier, a Turkey 
merchant, liv’d for many years, and to a great age, and has establish’d his family 
in the separate houses of three or four several sons, to all which he has left 
plentiful estates in this country, but especially in Essex, where his eldest son has 
a very noble seat, and estate near Barking. 

From this side of the country all pleasant and gay, we go over Shooter’s Hill, 


where the face of the world seems quite alter’d; for here we have but a chalky 
soil, and indifferently fruitful, far from rich; much overgrown with wood, 
especially coppice-wood, which is cut for faggots and bavins, and sent up by 
water to London. Here they make those faggots which the wood-mongers call 
ostrey wood, and here in particular those small light bavins which are used in 
taverns in London to light their faggots, and are call’d in the taverns a brush, the 
woodmen call them pimps; ‘tis incredible what vast quantities of these are lay’d 
up at Woolwich, Erith, and Dartford; but since the taverns in London are come 
to make coal fires in their upper rooms, that cheat of a trade declines; and tho’ 
that article would seem to be trifling hi it self, ‘tis not trifling to observe what an 
alteration it makes in the value of those woods in Kent, and how many more of 
them than usual are yearly stubbed up, and the land made fit for the plow. 

As I passed, I saw Gravesend from the hills, but having been often in the 
town, I know enough to be able to say, that there is nothing considerable in it; 
except first that it is the town where the great ferry (as they call it) is kept up 
between London and East-Kent, it is hardly credible what numbers of people 
pass here every tide, as well by night as by day, between this town and London: 
Almost all the people of East-Kent, when they go for London, go no farther by 
land than this town; and then for six-pence in the tilt-boat, or one shilling in a 
small boat or wherry, are carry’d to London by water. 

About 25 years ago one of these tilt-boats was cast away, occasioned by the 
desperate obstinacy and rudeness of the steersman or master, as they call him, 
who would tack again and stand over upon a wind, in the reach call’d Long- 
Reach, contrary to the advice and intreaties not of the passengers only but of his 
own rowers, who told him it blew a storm and she would founder; but he call’d 
them fools, bid the wind blow-devil, (a rude sailor’s proverb) the more wind the 
better boat, till coming into the chanel where the sea ran very high, he took in a 
wave, or a sea, as they call it, which run her down, and founder’d her, as was 
foretold; and himself and three and fifty passengers were all drown’d, only about 
five escaping by swimming. 

The other thing for which this town is worth notice, is, that all the ships which 
go to sea from London, take, as we say, their departure from hence; for here all 
outward-bound ships must stop, come to an anchor, and suffer what they call a 
second clearing, (viz.) here a searcher of the customs comes on board, looks over 
all the coquets or entries of the cargo, and may, if he pleases, rummage the 
whole loading, to see if there are no more goods than are enter’d; which however 
they seldom do, tho’ they forget not to take a compliment for their civility, and 
besides being well treated on board, have generally three or five guns fir’d in 
honour to them when they go off. 


The method of causing all ships to stop here before they go, is worth 
observing, and is as follows: 

When a merchant-ship comes down from London, (if they have the tide of ebb 
under foot, or a fresh gale of wind from the west, so that they have, what they 
call fresh-way, and the ships come down apace) they generally hand some of 
their sails, haul up a fore-sail or main-sail, or lower the fore-top sail; so to slaken 
her way, as soon as they come to the Old Man’s Head; when they open the 
reach, which they call Gravesend Reach, which begins about a mile and half 
above the town, they do the like, to signify that they intend to bring too, as the 
sailors call it, and come to an anchor. 

As soon as they come among the ships that are riding in the road, (as there are 
always a great many) the centinel at the block-house, as they call it, on 
Gravesend side fires his musquet, which is to tell the pilot he must bring too; if 
he comes on, as soon as the ship passes broad side with the block-house, the 
centinel fires again, which is as much as to say, Why don’t you bring too? if he 
drives a little farther, he fires a third time, and the language of that is, Bring too 
immediately, and let go your anchor, or we will make you. 

If the ship continues to drive down, and does not let go her anchor, the gunner 
of the fort is fetch’d, and he fires a piece of cannon tho’ without ball; and that is 
still a threat, tho’ with some patience, and is to say, Will you come to an anchor 
or won’t you? If he still ventures to go on, by which he gives them to understand 
he intends to run for it; then the gunner fires again, and with a shot, and that shot 
is a signal to the fortress over the river, (viz.) Tilbury Fort, (which I describ’d in 
my account of Essex) and they immediately let fly at the ship from the guns on 
the east bastion and after from all the guns they can bring to bear upon her; it is 
very seldom that a ship will venture their shot, because they can reach her all the 
way unto the Hope, and round the Hope-Point almost to Hole-Haven. 

Yet I happen’d once to be upon the shore just by Tilbury-Fort, when a ship 
ventur’d to run off in spight of all those fireings; and it being just at the first 
shoot of the ebb, and when a great fleet of light colliers and other ships were 
under sail too; by that time, the ship escaping came round the Hope-Point, she 
was so hid among the other ships, that the gunners on the bastion hardly knew 
who to shoot at; upon which they mann’d out several boats with soldiers, in 
hopes to overtake her or to make signals to some men of war at the Nore, to man 
out their boats, and stop her, but she laugh’d at them all; for as it blew a fresh 
gale of wind at south-west, and a tide of ebb strong under her foot, she went 
three foot for their one, and by that time the boats got down to Hole Haven, the 
ship was beyond the Nore, and as it grew dark, they soon lost sight of her, nor 
could they ever hear to this day what ship it was, or on what account she 


ventured to run such a risque. 

Another time I was with some merchants in a large yatch, bound to France; 
they had a great quantity of block-tin on board, and other goods, which had not 
been enter’d at the custom-house; and the master or captain told us, he did not 
doubt but he would pass by Gravesend without coming to an anchor; he lay, 
when this thought came into his head, at an anchor in Gray’s Reach just above 
the Old Man’s Head, mention’d above, which is a point or head of land on the 
Essex shore, which makes the bottom of Gray’s Reach and the upper end of 
Gravesend Reach: He observ’d that the mornings were likely to be exceeding 
foggy; particularly on the morning next after his resolution of trying there was so 
thick a fog, that it was scarce possible to see from the main-mast to the bow- 
sprit, even of a hoy; it being high water, he resolv’d to weigh and drive, as he 
call’d it, and so he did: When he came among the other ships and over against 
the town, his greatest danger was running foul of them, to prevent which he kept 
a man lying on his belly at the bow-sprit end, to look out, and so, tho’ not 
without some danger too, he went clear: As for Gravesend or Tilbury-Fort, they 
could see no more of us than they could of London-Bridge; and we drove in this 
fog undiscern’d by the forts of the custom-house men, as low as Hole-Haven, 
and went afterwards clear away to Caen in Normandy without being visited. 

But such attempts as these, are what would very hardly be brought to pass 
again now, nor is the risque worth any body’s running if the value be 
considerable that may be lost; and therefore one may venture to say, that all the 
ships which go out of the river from London, are first clear’d here, even the 
empty colliers and coasters go on shore, and give an account who they are, and 
take a signal from the customs-house office, and pay six-pence, and then pass 
on: As for ships coming in, they all go by here without any notice taken of them, 
unless it be to put waiters on board them, if they are not supply’d before. 

From Gravesend we see nothing remarkable on the road but GAD’S-HILL, a 
noted place for robbing of sea-mem after they have received their pay at 
Chatham. Here it was that famous robbery was commited in the year 1676 or 
thereabouts; it was about four a clock in the morning when a gentleman was 
robb’d by one Nicks on a bay mare, just on the declining part of the hill, on the 
west-side, for he swore to the spot and to the man; Mr. Nicks who robb’d him, 
came away to Gravesend , immediately ferry’d over, and, as he said, was stopp’d 
by the difficulty of the boat, and of the passage, near an hour; which was a great 
discouragement to him, but was a kind of bait to his horse: From thence he rode 
cross the county of Essex, thro’ Tilbury, Hornden, and Bilerecay to Chelmsford: 
Here he stopp’d about half an hour to refresh his horse, and gave him some balls; 
from thence to Braintre, Bocking, Wethersfield; then over the downs to 


Cambridge, and from thence keeping still the cross roads, he went by Fenny 
Stanton to Godmanchester, and Huntington, where he baited himself and his 
mare about an hour; and, as he said himself, slept about half an hour, then 
holding on the North Road, and keeping a full larger gallop most of the way, he 
came to York the same afternoon, put off his boots and riding cloaths, and went 
dress’d as if he had been an inhabitant of the place, not a traveller, to the 
bowling-green, where, among other gentlemen, was the lord mayor of the city ; 
he singling out his lordship, study’d to do something particular that the mayor 
might remember him by, and accordingly lays some odd bett with him 
concerning the bowls then running, which should cause the mayor to remember 
it the more particularly; and then takes occasion to ask his lordship what a, clock 
it was; who, pulling out his watch, told him the hour, which was a quarter 
before, or a quarter after eight at night. 

Some other circumstances, it seems, he carefully brought into their discourse, 
which should make the lord mayor remember the day of the month exactly, as 
well as the hour of the day. 

Upon a prosecution which happen’d afterwards for this robbery, the whole 
merit of the case turn’d upon this single point: The person robb’d swore as above 
to the man, to the place, and to the time, in which the fact was committed: 
Namely, that he was robb’d on Gad’s-Hill in Kent, on such a day, and at sucha 
time of the day, and on such a part of the hill, and that the prisoner at the bar was 
the man that robb’d; him: Nicks, the prisoner, deny’d the fact, call’d several 
persons to his reputation, alledg’d that he was as far off as Yorkshire at that 
time, and that particularly the day whereon the prosecutor swore he was robb’d, 
he was at bowles on the publick green in the city of York; and to support this, he 
produced the Lord Mayor of York to testify that he was so, and that the mayor 
acted so and so with him there as above. 

This was so positive, and so well attested, that the jury acquitted him on a bare 
supposition, that it was impossible the man could be at two places so remote on 
one and the same day. There are more particulars related of this story, such as I 
do not take upon me to affirm; namely, That King Charles I. prevailed on him 
on assurance of pardon, and that he should not be brought into any farther 
trouble about it, to confess the truth to him privately, and that he own’d to his 
majesty that he commited the robbery, and how he rode the journey after it, and 
that upon this the king gave him the name or title of Swift Nicks, instead of 
Nicks; but these things, I say, I do not relate as certain: I return to the business in 
hand. 

From Gad’s-Hill we come to Rochester Bridge, the largest, highest, and the 
strongest built of all the bridges in England, except London-Bridge; some indeed 


say, the bridge of Newcastle upon Tyne , exceeds all the bridges in England for 
strength; and it is indeed very firm and wide, and has a street of houses upon it 
like London-Bridge, and a gate in the middle as large as a little castle, of which 
in its place; but then it is neither so high nor so long as this bridge at Rochester. 

Rochester, Stroud, and Chatham, are three distinct places, but contiguous, 
except the interval of the river between the two first, and a very small marsh or 
vacancy between Rochester and Chatham. 

There’s little remarkable in Rochester, except the ruins of a very old castle, 
and an antient but not extraordinary cathedral; but the river, and its appendices 
are the most considerable of the kind in the world. This being the chief arsenal of 
the royal navy of Great-Britain. The buildings here are indeed like the ships 
themselves, surprisingly large, and in their several kinds beautiful: The 
warehouses, or rather streets of warehouses, and store-houses for laying up the 
naval treasure are the largest in dimension, and the most in number, that are any 
where to be seen in the world: The rope-walk for making cables, and the forges 
for anchors and other iron-work, bear a proportion to the rest; as also the wet- 
dock for keeping masts, and yards of the greatest size, where they lye sunk in the 
water to preserve them, the boat-yard, the anchor yard; all like the whole, 
monstrously great and extensive, and are not easily describ’d. 

We come next to the stores themselves, for which all this provision is made; 
and first, to begin with the ships that are laid up there: The sails, the rigging, the 
ammunition, guns, great and small-shot, small-arms, swords, cutlasses, half 
pikes, with all the other furniture belonging to the ships that ride at their 
moorings in the river Medway: These take up one part of the place, having 
separate buildings, and store-houses appropriated to them, where the furniture of 
every ship lies in particular warehouses by themselves, and may be taken out on 
the most hasty occasion without confusion, fire excepted. 

N.B. The powder is generally carry’d away to particular magazines to avoid 
disaster. 

Besides these, there are store-houses for laying up the furniture, and stores for 
ships; but which are not appropriated, or do not belong (as it is expressed by the 
officers) to any particular ship; but lye ready to be delivered out for the 
furnishing other ships to be built, or for repairing and supplying the ships already 
there, as occasion may require. 

For this purpose there are separate and respective magazines of pitch, tarr, 
hemp, flax, tow, rosin, oyl, tallow; also of sail cloth, canvas, anchors, cables, 
standing and running rigging, ready fitted, and cordage not fitted; with all kinds 
of ship-chandlery necessaries, such as blocks, tackles, runners, &c. with the 
cooks, boatswains, and gunners stores, and also anchors of all sizes, grapnells, 


chains, bolts, and spikes, wrought and unwrought iron, cast-iron work, such as 
potts, caldrons, furnaces, &c. also boats, spare-masts and yards; with a great 
quantity of lead and nails, and other necessaries, (too many to be enumerated) 
whose store looks as if it were inexhaustible. 

To observe these things deliberately, one wou’d almost wonder what ships 
they were, and where they should be found, which cou’d either for building, or 
repairing, fiting, or refiting, call for such a quantity of all those things; but when, 
on the other hand, one sees the ships, and considers their dimension, and 
consequently the dimension of all things which belong to them; how large, how 
strong every thing must be; how much, of the materials must go to the making 
every thing proportionable to the occasion, the wonder would change its 
prospect, and one would be as much amaz’d to think how and where they should 
be supply’d. 

The particular government of these yards, as they are call’d, is very 
remarkable, the commissioners, clerks, accomptants, &c. within doors, the store- 
keepers, yard-keepers, dock-keepers, watchmen, and all other officers without 
doors, with the subordination of all officers one to another respectively, as their 
degree and offices require, is admirable. The watchmen are set duly every night 
at stated and certain places, within the several yards, with every one a bell over 
his head, which they ring or toll every hour, giving so many strokes as the hour 
reckons, and then one taking it from another through every part of the yard, and 
of all the yards, makes the watching part be performed in a very exact and 
regular manner. In the river there is a guard-boat, which, as the main guard in a 
garrison, goes the grand-rounds at certain times, to see that every centinel does 
his duty on board the ships; these go by every ship in the river, and see that the 
people on board are at their post: If the ship does not challenge, that is to say, If 
the man plac’d to look out does not call, Who comes there? the guard-boat 
boards them immediately, to examine who is deficient in their duty. 

They told us an odd story of a guard-boat which having not been challeng’d 
by the person who ought to have been walking on the forecastle of the ship, 
boarded them on the bow, and as the boat’s crew was entering the ship by the 
fore-chains they found a man fallen over board, but the lap of his coat catching 
in a block, was drawn so hard in by the running of the rope in the block, that it 
held the man fast; but he was fallen so low, that his head and arms hung in the 
water, and he was almost drown’d: However it seems he was not quite dead; so 
that catching hold of him, and pulling him out of the water, they saved his life: 
But they added, as the main part of the story, that the man could never give any 
account of his disaster, or how he came to fall over-board, only said that it must 
be the Devil that threw him over-board, for nothing else could do it. How true 


this passage may be, I do not undertake to enter upon the debate of. 

The expedition that has been sometimes used here in fitting out men of war, is 
very great, and as the workmen relate it, ‘tis indeed incredible; particularly, they 
told us, That the Royal Sovereign , a first rate of 106 guns, was riding at her 
moorings, entirely unrigg’d, and nothing but her three masts standing, as is usual 
when a ship is lay’d up, and that she was completely rigg’d, all her masts up, her 
yards put too, her sails bent, anchors and cables on board, and the ship sailed 
down to Black-Stakes in three days, Sir Cloudesly Shovell being then her 
captain. 

I do not vouch the thing, but when I consider, first, that every thing lay ready 
in her store-houses, and wanted nothing but to be fetch’d out and carry’d on 
board; a thousand or fifteen hundred men to be employ’d in it and more if they 
were wanted; and every man, knowing his business perfectly well, boats, 
carriages, pullies, tacklers, cranes, and hulk all ready, I do not know, but it might 
be done in one day if it was try’d; certain it is, the dexterity of the English sailors 
in those things is not to be match’d by the world. 

The building-yards, docks, timber-yard, deal-yard, mast-yard, gun-yard, rope- 
walks; and all the other yards and places, set apart for the works belonging to the 
navy, are like a well ordered city; and tho’ you see the whole place as it were in 
the utmost hurry, yet you see no confusion, every man knows his own business; 
the master builders appoint the working, or converting, as they call it, of every 
piece of timber; and give to the other head workmen, or foremen their moulds 
for the squaring and cutting out of every piece, and placing it in its proper byrth 
(so they call it) in the ship that is in building, and every hand is busy in pursuing 
those directions, and so in all the other works. 

It is about sixteen or eighteen miles from Rochester Bridge to Sheerness Fort 
by water on the river Medway, of this it is about fourteen miles to Black-Stakes, 
the channel is so deep all the way, the banks soft, and the reaches of the river so 
short, that in a word, ‘tis the safest and best harbour in the world; and we saw 
two ships of eighty guns, each riding a float at low water within musquet-shot of 
Rochester Bridge. The ships ride as in a mill-pond, or a wet-dock, except that 
being moor’d at the chains, they swing up and down with the tide; but as there is 
room enough, so they are moor’d in such manner, that they cannot swing foul of 
one another; ‘tis as safe (I say) as in a wet-dock, nor did I ever hear of any 
accident that befel any of the king’s ships here, I mean by storms and weather; 
except in that dreadful tempest in 1703, when one ship, (viz.) the Royal 
Catherine was driven on shoar, and receiving some damage sunk, and the ship 
also being old, could not be weigh’d again; but this was such a storm as never 
was known before, and ‘tis hoped the like may never be known again. 


There are two castles on the shore of this river, the one at Upnore, where there 
is a good platform of guns, and which guards two reaches of the river, and is 
supposed to defend all the ships which ride above, between that and the bridge; 
also on the other shore is Gillingham Castle, form’d for the same purpose, and 
well furnish’d with guns which command the river, besides which there is a fort 
or platform of guns at a place call’d the swamp and another at Cockham Wood. 
But all these are added, or at least additions made to them, since the time that the 
Dutch made that memorable attempt upon the royal navy in this river (viz.) on 
the 22d of June, in the year 1667; for at that time all was left unguarded, and as it 
were, secure; there were but four guns that could be used at Upnore, and scarce 
so many at Gillingham, the carriages being rotten and broke; and in a word, 
every thing concurring to invite the enemy. There were about twelve guns at the 
Isle of Shepey, where since, Sheerness Fort is built; but the Dutch soon beat 
them from those guns, and made the place too hot for them, dismounting also 
most of the guns, after which they went boldly up to Black-Stakes with their 
whole squadron; and after that seven of their biggest men of war went up as high 
as Upnore, where they did what mischief they could, and went away again, 
carrying off the Royal Charles , a first rate ship of 100 guns, and buming the 
London , and several others, besides the damaging most of the ships which were 
within their reach; and all things consider’d, it was a victory, that they went 
away without ruining all the rest of the navy that was in that river. 

But as this is a dull story in it self, so it is none of my present business farther 
than to introduce what follows; namely, That this allarm gave England such a 
sense of the consequence of the river Medway, and of the docks and yards at 
Chatham, and of the danger the royal navy lay exposed to there, that all these 
doors which were open then, are lock’d up and sufficiently barr’d since that 
time; and ‘tis not now in the power of any nation under heaven, no, tho’ they 
should be masters at sea, unless they were masters at land too at the same time, 
to give us such another affront; for besides all the castles, lines of guns, and 
platforms on each side the river Medway, as we go up, as above; there is now a 
royal fort built at the point of the Isle of Shepey, call’d Sheerness, which guards 
that entrance into the river: This is a regular, and so compleat a fortification, and 
has such a line of heavy cannon commanding the mouth of the river, that no man 
of war, or fleet of men of war, would attempt to pass by as the Dutch did; or at 
least cou’d not effect it without hazard of being torn to pieces by those batteries. 

SHEERNESS is not only a fortress, but a kind of town, with several streets in 
it, and inhabitants of several sorts; but chiefly such whose business obliges them 
to reside here: The officers of the ordnance have here apartments, and an office, 
they being often oblig’d to be here many days together; especially in time of 


war, when the rendezvous of the fleet is at the Nore, to see to the furnishing 
every ship with military stores as need requires, and to cheque the officers of the 
ships in their demands of those stores, and the like. 

Here is also a yard for building ships, with a dock; the reason of which, is to 
repair any ship speedily that may meet with any accident, either riding at the 
Nore, or in any service at sea near the river. But then ‘tis to be observ’d, that 
those are but fifth and sixth rate ships, small frigats, yatches, and such vessels; at 
biggest, nothing above a fourth rate can come in here. The Sheerness galley, as I 
am told, was built here, and had her name on that occasion. This yard is a late 
thing also, and built many years since the fort. 

This fort commands only the entrance into the Medway, or that branch of the 
Medway, properly, which they call West-Swale: The East-Swale, not navigable 
by ships of force, goes in by the town of Queenborough, passes east, makes the 
Isle of Shepey, parting it on the south side, and opens to the sea, near 
Feversham, and Swale-Cliff, and is therefore of small consequence. As for the 
expression of a certain author, that Sheerness divides the mouth of the two 
rivers, Thames and Medway, ‘tis not said for want of ignorance, and cannot be 
true in fact; the mouth of the Medway opening into the Thames, and the mouth 
of the Thames, not being within twenty miles of it, (viz.) from the Nase and 
North-Foreland. 

At the south-west point of the Isle of Shepey, where the East-Swale parts from 
the West, and passes on, as above, stands a town memorable for nothing, but that 
which is rather a dishonour to our country than otherwise: Namely, 
Queenborough, a miserable, dirty, decay’d, poor, pitiful, fishing town; yet vested 
with corporation priviledges, has a mayor, aldermen, &c. and his worship the 
mayor has his mace carry’d before him to church, and attended in as much state 
and ceremony as the mayor of a town twenty times as good: I remember when I 
was there, Mr. Mayor was a butcher, and brought us a shoulder of mutton to our 
inn himself in person, which we bespoke for our dinner, and afterwards he sat 
down and drank a bottle of wine with us. 

But that which is still worse, and which I meant in what I said before, is, that 
this town sends two burgesses to Parliament, as many as the borough of 
Southwark, or the city of Westminster: Tho’ it may be presumed all the 
inhabitants are not possessed of estates answerable to the rent of one good house 
in either of those places I last mentioned: The chief business of this town, as I 
could understand, consists in ale-houses, and oyster-catchers. 

Here we took boat, and went up the East-Swale to a town, which lies, as it 
were hid, in the country, and among the creeks; for ‘tis out of the way, and 
almost out of sight, as well by water as by land, I mean Milton; it lyes up so 


many creeks and windings of the water, that nobody sees it by water, but they 
who go on purpose out of the way to it; and as to the road, it lyes also about a 
mile on the left-hand of the great road, as we pass thro’ Sittingbourn, so that no 
body sees it on that side neither, unless they go on purpose out of the road to it; 
and yet it is a large town, has a considerable market, and especially for corn, and 
fruit and provisions, which they send to London by water. 

From hence following the coast, and the great road together, for they are still 
within view of one another, we come to Feversham, a large populous, and as 
some say, a rich town: Tho’ here is no particular remarkable trade, either for 
manufacture or navigation; the principal business we found among them, was 
fishing for oysters, which the Dutch fetch hence in such extraordinary quantities, 
that when I was there, we found twelve large Dutch hoys and doggers lying there 
to load oysters; and some times, as they told us, there are many more: This is 
greatly to the advantage of the place, as it employs abundance of men and boats 
in drudging for the oysters, which they catch in great plenty, in the mouth of the 
East-Swale; which, as I said above, enters in this part of the country into the sea, 
and opens very wide. 

It was at the mouth of this Swale, namely, at Shell-Ness, so call’d from the 
abundance of oyster-shells always lying there, that the smack in which the late 
King James II. was embark’d for his escape into France, ran on shoar, and being 
boarded by the fishermen, the king was taken prisoner; and I must mention it to 
the reproach of the people of Feversham, let the conduct of that unfortunate 
prince be what it will, that the fishermen and rabble can never be excus’d, who 
treated the king, even after they were told who he was, with the utmost 
indecency, using his majesty; (for he was then their sovereign, even in the 
acknowledged sense of his enemies) I say, using him with such indignity in his 
person, such insolence in their behaviour, and giving him such opprobrious and 
abusive language, and searching him in the rudest and most indecent manner, 
and indeed rifling him; that the king himself said, he was never more 
apprehensive of his life than at that time. He was afterwards carry’d by them up 
to the town, where he was not much better treated for some time, till some 
neighbouring gentlemen hi the county came in, who understood their duty better, 
by whom he was at least preserv’d from farther violence, till coaches and a 
guard came from London, by the Prince of Orange’s order, to bring him with 
safety and freedom to London; where he was at least for the present much better 
received, as in the history of those times is to be seen. 

While I was near this town some years ago, a most surprising accident 
happen’d, namely, the blowing up of a powder-mill, which stood upon the river, 
close to the town; the blast was not only frightful, but it shatter’d the whole 


town, broke the windows, blew down chimneys, and gable-ends not a few; also 
several people were kill’d at the powder-house it self, tho’ not any, as I 
remember, in the town: but what was most remarkable in it all, was, that the 
eldest son of the master of the powder-mill, a youth of about fifteen years of age, 
who was not in the mill, or near it, when it blew up; but in a boat upon the river, 
rowing cross for his diversion, was kill’d by a piece of the building of the mill, 
which blew up into the air by the force of the powder, and fell down upon him in 
the boat: I know nothing else this town is remarkable for, except the most 
notorious smuggling trade, carry’d on partly by the assistance of the Dutch, in 
their oyster-boats, and partly by other arts, in which they say, the people 
hereabouts are arriv’d to such a proficiency, that they are grown monstrous rich 
by that wicked trade; nay, even the owling trade (so they call the clandestine 
exporting of wool) has seem’d to be transposed from Rumney Marsh to this 
coast, and a great deal of it had been carry’d on between the mouth of the East- 
Swale and the North-Foreland. 

As to the landing goods here from Holland and France, such as wine and 
brandy from the latter, and pepper, tea, coffee, callicoes, tobacco, and such 
goods, (the duties of which being very high in England, had first been drawn 
back by debentures) that black trade has not only been carry’d on here, as I was 
informed, but on both sides the river, on the Essex as well as the Kentish shores, 
of which I shall speak again in its place. 

From this East Swale, and particularly from these last three towns, 
Queenborough, Milton, and Feversham, the fish-market at Billingsgate is 
supply’d with several sorts of fish; but particularly with the best and largest 
oysters, such as they call stewing oysters: which are generally call’d also Milton 
Oysters; some of which are exceeding large, as also with a very great quantity of 
others of a lesser size, as they are from the Essex side, with a smaller and 
greener sort, call’d Wallfleot; so that the whole city of London is chiefly 
supplied with oysters from this part of the Thames. 

From hence also are sent by water to London very great quantities of fruit; that 
is to say, apples and cherries; which are produc’d in this county, more than hi 
any county in England, especially cherries; and this leads me to cross the hills 
from Milton to Maidstone, a town on the river Medway, about ten miles distant. 

This is a considerable town, very populous, and the inhabitants generally 
wealthy; ‘tis the county town, and the river Medway is navigable to it by large 
hoys, of fifty to sixty tuns burthen, the tide flowing quite up to the town; round 
this town are the largest cherry orchards, and the most of them that are in any 
part of England; and the gross of the quantity of cherries, and the best of them 
which supply the whole city of London come from hence, and are therefore 


call’d Kentish cherries. 

Here likewise, and in the country adjacent, are great quantities of hops 
planted, and this is call’d the Mother of Hop Grounds in England; being the first 
place in England where hops were planted in any quantity, and long before any 
were planted at Canterbury, tho’ that be now supposed to be the chief place in 
England, as shall be observ’d in its place: These were the hops, I suppose, which 
were planted at the beginning of the Reformation, and which gave occasion to 
that old distich: 

Hops, Reformation, bays, and beer, 

Came into England all in a year. 

Maidstone is eminent for the plenty of provisions, and richness of lands in the 
country all round it, and for the best market in the county, not Rochester, no not 
Canterbury excepted. 

From this town, and the neighbouring parts, London is supplied with more 
particulars than from any single market town in England, which I mention in 
pursuance of my first resolution of observing, how every part of England 
furnishes something to the city of London. 

From the wild of Kent, which begins but about six miles off, and particularly 
from that part which lyes this way; they bring the large Kentish bullocks, fam’d 
for being generally all red, and with their horns crooked inward, the two points 
standing one directly against the other, they are counted the largest breed in 
England. 

From the same country are brought great quantities of the largest timber for 
supply of the king’s yards at Chattham, and often to London; most of which 
comes by land carriage to Maidstone. 

From the country adjoining to Maidstone also, is a very great quantity of corm 
brought up to London, besides hops and cherries, as above. 

Also a kind of paving stone, about eight to ten inches square, so durable that it 
scarce ever wears out; ‘tis used to pave court-yards, and passages to gentlemens 
houses, being the same the Royal Exchange at London is pav’d with, which has 
never yet wanted the least repair. 

Also fine white sand for the glass-houses, esteem’d the best in England for 
melting into flint-glass, and looking glass-plates; and for the stationer’s use also, 
vulgarly call’d writing-sand. 

Also very great quantities of fruit, such as Kentish pipins, runetts, &c. which 
come up as the cherries do, whole hoy-loads at a time to the wharf, call’d the 
Three Cranes, in London; which is the greatest pipin market perhaps in the 
world. 

At Maidstone you begin to converse with gentlemen, and persons of rank of 


both sexes, and some of quality: All that side of the county which I have 
mentioned already, as it is marshy, and unhealthy, by its situation among the 
waters; so it is embarass’d with business, and inhabited chiefly by men of 
business, such as ship-builders, fishermen, seafaring-men, and husband-men, or 
such as depend upon them, and very few families of note are found among them. 
But as soon as we come down Boxley Hill from Rochester, or Hollingbourn- 
Hill, from Milton, and descend from the poor chalky downs, and deep foggy 
marshes, to the wholesome rich soil, the well wooded, and well water’d plain on 
the banks of the Medway, we find the country every where spangl’d with 
populous villages, and delicious seats of the nobility and gentry; and especially 
on the north-side of the river, beginning at Aylesford, on the Medway, and 
looking east towards the sea: This Aylesford was formerly the seat of Sir John 
Banks, and since descended, by his daughter, to Heneage Lord Finch, brother to 
the Earl of Nottingham, and created Earl of Aylesford, which estate he came to 
in right of his said lady: the country this way, I say, is full of gentlemens houses, 
reckoning from this Aylesford, below Maidstone, on the Medway to Eastwell, 
near Ashford, the seat of the Earl of Winchelsea; another noble family of the 
name of Finch also; tho’ not nearly ally’d to the Nottingham house. 

Among these are the antient families of Fane, Colepeper, Deerham, 
Honywood, Wotton, Roberts, Hales, and others, with some good families extinct 
and gone, whose names however remain in memory. 

This neighbourhood of persons of figure and quality, makes Maidstone a very 
agreeable place to live in, and where a man of letters, and of manners, will 
always find suitable society, both to divert and improve himself; so that here is, 
what is not often found, namely, a town of very great business and trade, and yet 
full of gentry, of mirth, and of good company. 

It is to be recorded here for the honour of the gentry in this part of England; 
that tho’ they are as sociable and entertaining as any people are, or can be desir’d 
to be, and as much fam’d for good manners, and good humour; yet the new 
mode of forming assemblies so much, and so fatally now in vogue, in other parts 
of England, could never prevail here; and that tho’ there was an attempt made by 
some loose persons, and the gentlemen, and ladies, did for a little while appear 
there; yet they generally dislik’d the practice, soon declin’d to give their 
company, as to a thing scandalous, and so it drop’d of course. 

There is not much manufacturing in this county; what is left, is chiefly at 
Canterbury, and in this town of Maidstone, and the neighbourhood; the 
manufacture of this town is principally in thread, that is to say, linnen thread, 
which they make to pretty good perfection, tho’ not extraordinary fine. At 
Cranbrook, Tenterden, Goudhurst, and other villages thereabout, which are also 


in the neighbourhood of this part, on the other side the Medway, there was once 
a very considerable cloathing trade carry’d on, and the yeomen of Kent, of 
which so much has been fam’d, were generally the inhabitants on that side, and 
who were much enrich’d by that clothing trade; but that trade is now quite 
decay’d, and scarce ten clothiers left in all the county. 

These clothiers and farmers, and the remains of them, upon the general 
elections of members of parliament for the county, show themselves still there, 
being ordinarily 14 or 1500 freeholders brought from this side of the county; and 
who for the plainness of their appearance, are call’d the gray coats of Kent; but 
are so considerable, that who ever they vote for is always sure to carry it, and 
therefore the gentlemen are very careful to preserve their interest among them. 

This town of Maidstone is a peculiar of the Archbishoprick of Canterbury, and 
the Archbishop for the time being, is the proper incumbent, or parson of the 
parish, and puts in a curate to officiate for him. Here is the county gaol also, and 
generally the assizes, and always the elections are held here: Here was a hot 
action in the time of the Civil Wars, between a party of gentlemen who took 
arms for the king, and who being defeated here, march’d boldly towards 
London, as if they had intended to go directly thither; but turn’d short, and to 
their enemies surprise, unexpectedly cross’d the Thames, and joining some 
Essex gentlemen of the same party, went to Colchester, where they suffered a 
furious siege and blockade; and defended the town to the last extremity, as you 
have seen hi my account of that place. 

In prosecution of my journey east, I went from hence to Canterbury; of which 
town and its antiquities so much has been said, and so accurately, that I need do 
no more than mention it by recapitulation; for, as I have said, the antiquities, and 
histories of particular places is not my business here, so much as the present 
state of them. However I observe here. 

That the first Christian bishop, if not the first Christian preacher, that ever 
came to England, (for I know not what to say to the story of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and his holy thorn at Glassenbury) landed in this country, and settled 
in this place; I mean St. Augustin, sent over by Gregory, Bishop of Rome. This 
Gregory it seems was a true primitive Christian Bishop of Rome; not such as 
since are called so; long before they assum’d the title of popes, or that usurp’d 
honour of Universal Bishop. 

That, seven Bishops of Canterbury, from St. Augustine, inclusive of himself, 
lye bury’d here in one vault. 

That Thomas Becket, or Thomas a Becket, as some call him, arch-bishop of 
this see, and several arch-bishops before him, plagued, insulted, and tyranniz’d 
over the Kings of England, their soveraigns, in an unsufferable manner. 


That the first of these, having made himself intolerable to King Henry I, by 
his obstinacy, pride and rebellion, was here murther’d by the connivance, and as 
some say, by the express order of the king, and that they shew his blood upon the 
pavement to this day. 

That he was afterwards canoniz’d, and his shrine made the greatest idol of the 
world; and they show the stone-steps ascending to his shrine, worn away to a 
slope, by the knees of the pilgrims, and ignorant people who came thither to pray 
to him, and to desire him to pray for them. 

That the bodies of King Henry IV and of Edward the Black Prince are buried 
here, and the magnificent effigies of the latter very curiously carv’d and 
engrav’d, lyes on his tomb, or monument; also that King Stephen should have 
lain here, but on some scruple of the monks, the corpse was stopt short on the 
road, and was afterwards buried at Feversham, about seven miles off. What the 
monks objected, or whether they had no money offered them, is not recorded 
with the rest of the story. 

That the immense wealth offer’d by votaries, and pilgrims, for several ages to 
the altar, or shrine of this mock saint, Thomas Becket, was such, that Erasmus 
Roterdamus, who was in the repository and saw it, relates of it, That the whole 
place glitter’d and shone with gold and diamonds. 

That all this immense treasure, with the lands and revenues of the whole 
monastery were seiz’d upon, and taken away by King Henry VII, at the general 
suppression of religious houses, except such as are annex’d to the Dean and 
Chapter, and to the revenue of the arch-bishoprick, which are not large. 

The church is a noble pile of building indeed, and looks venerable and 
majestick at a distance, as well as when we come nearer to it. The old monastery 
of all, with the church there, dedicated to St. Augustine, and in the porch of 
which St. Augustine himself, with the six bishops above mention’d lye buried, 
stands at, or rather stood at a distance, and the ruins of it shew the place 
sufficiently; what remains of the old buildings about Christ-Church, or the 
cathedral, are principally the cloyster, and the bishop’s palace, which however is 
rather to be call’d a building raised from the old house, than a part of it. 

Under the church is a large Protestant French church, given first by Queen 
Elizabeth to the Walloons, who fled hither from the persecution of the Duke 
D’Alva, and the King of France; and whose number has been since very much 
encreased by the particular cruelty of Louis XIV. 

The close or circumvallation, where the houses of the prebendaries, and other 
persons belonging to the cathedral stand, is very spacious and fair, and a great 
many very good houses are built in it, and some with good gardens; where those 
gentlemen live at large, and among whom a very good neighbourhood is kept up; 


as for the town, its antiquity seems to be its greatest beauty: The houses are truly 
antient, and the many ruins of churches, chapels, oratories, and smaller cells of 
religious people, makes the place look like a general ruin a little recovered. 

The city will scarce bear being call’d populous, were it not for two or three 
thousand French Protestants, which, including men, women and children, they 
say there are in it, and yet they tell me the number of these decreases daily. 

The employment of those refugees was chiefly broad silk weaving; but that 
trade was so decay’d before the first Act for Prohibiting the Wearing of East 
India Silks pass’d, that there were not twenty broad looms left in the city, of near 
three hundred, that had formerly been there; upon the passing that Act, the trade 
reviv’d again and the number of master workmen encreased, and the masters 
encreased; and the masters which were there before, encreasing their works also, 
the town fill’d again, and a great many looms were employ’d; but after this by 
the encroaching of the printed callicoes, chints, &c. and the prevailing of the 
smuggling trade as above, the silk trade decay’d a second time. But now the use 
and wear of printed callicoes and chints, being by Act of Parliament severely 
prohibited, ‘tis expected the silk trade at Canterbury will revive a third time, and 
the inhabitants promise themselves much from it. 

But the great wealth and encrease of the city of Canterbury, is from the 
surprizing encrease of the hop-grounds all round the place; it is within the 
memory of many of the inhabitants now living, and that none of the oldest 
neither, that there was not an acre of ground planted with hops in the whole 
neighbourhood, or so few as not to be worth naming; whereas I was assured that 
there are at this time near six thousand acres of ground so planted, within a very 
few miles of the city; I do not vouch the number, and I confess it seems 
incredible, but I deliver it as I received it. 

It is observed that the ground round this city proves more particularly fruitful 
for the growth of hops than of any other production, which was not at first 
known; but which, upon its being discover’d, set all the world, speaking in the 
language of a neighbourhood, a digging up their grounds and planting; so that 
now they may say without boasting, there is at Canterbury the greatest plantation 
of hops in the whole island. 

The river Stour was made navigable to this city, by virtue of an Act of 
Parliament in the reign of King Henry VIII, but the person who undertook it, not 
meeting with encouragement, and failing in the carrying it on, the locks and 
sluices are all run to decay, and the citizens are oblig’d to fetch all their heavy 
goods, either from Fordwich, three miles off, or from Whitstable seven miles 
off; the latter they chuse for such heavy goods as come from London; as oy], 
wine, grocery, &c. because ‘tis the less hazard by sea; but as for coals, deals, &c. 


they come by way of Sandwich, and are brought up the river to Fordwich, as 
above. 

In the neighbourhood of this city are some antient families, as Sir Tho. Hales, 
the Lord Strangford, Sir Henry Oxenden, and several others, the two former 
Roman; also Sir George Rook, famous for his services at sea against the French; 
the last of which was in the Streights, where the French fleet was commanded by 
the Count de Tourville, Admiral of France; where both sides fought with such 
equal gallantry, and resolution, and the strength of the fleets were so equal, tho’ 
the French the most in number of the two, that neither seem’d to seek a second 
engagement; and of which the following lines were made by some of the merry 
wits of that time. 

The great Tourville Sir George did beat, 

The great Sir George beat him; 

But if they chance again to meet, 
George will his jacket trim: 

They both did fight, they both did beat, 
They both did run away; 

They both did strive again to meet, 
The clean contrary way. 

The shore from Whitstable , and the East-Swale, affords nothing remarkable 
but sea-marks, and small towns on the coast, till we come to Margate and the 
North Foreland; the town of Margate is eminent for nothing that I know of, but 
for King William’s frequently landing here in his returns from Holland, and for 
shipping a vast quantity of corn for London Market, most, if not all of it, the 
product of the Isle of Thanet, in which it stands. 

On the north-east point of this land, is the promontory, or head-land which I 
have often mentioned, call’d the North Foreland; which, by a line drawn due 
north to the Nase in Essex, about six miles short of Harwich, makes the mouth of 
the river of Thames, and the Port of London: As soon as any vessels pass this 
Foreland from London, they are properly said to be in the open sea; if to the 
north, they enter the German Ocean, if to the south, the Chanel, as ‘tis call’d, 
that is the narrow seas between England and France; and all the towns or 
harbours before we come this length, whether on the Kentish or Essex shoar, are 
call’d members of the Port of London. 

From this point westward, the first town of note is Ramsgate, a small port, the 
inhabitants are mighty fond of having us call it Roman’s-Gate; pretending that 
the Romans under Julius Caesar made their first attempt to land here, when he 
was driven back by a storm; but soon returned, and coming on shore, with a 
good body of troops beat back the Britains, and fortify’d his camp, just at the 


entrance of the creek, where the town now stands; all which may be true for 
ought any one knows, but is not to be prov’d, either by them or any one else; and 
is of so little concern to us, that it matters nothing whether here or at Deal, where 
others pretend it was. 

It was from this town of Ramsgate, that a fellow of gigantick strength, tho’ not 
of extraordinary stature, came abroad in the world, and was call’d the English 
Sampson, and who suffer’d men to fasten the strongest horse they could find to a 
rope, and the rope round his loins, sitting on the ground, with his feet strait out 
against a post, and no horse could stir him; several other proofs of an incredible 
strength he gave before the king, and abundance of the nobility at Kensington, 
which no other man could equal; but his history was very short, for in about a 
year he disappear’d, and we heard no more of him since. 

Sandwich is the next town, lying in the bottom of a bay, at the mouth of the 
river Stour, an old, decay’d, poor, miserable town, of which when I have said 
that it is an antient town, one of the Cinque Ports, and sends two members to 
Parliament; I have said all that I think can be worth any bodies reading of the 
town of Sandwich. 

From hence to Deal is about -miles. This place is famous for the road for 
shipping, so well known all over the trading world, by the name of the Downs, 
and where almost all ships which arrive from foreign parts for London, or go 
from London to foreign parts, and who pass the Channel, generally stop; the 
homeward-bound to dispatch letters, send their merchants and owners the good 
news of their arrival, and set their passengers on shoar, and the like; and the 
outward-bound to receive their last orders, letters, and farewells from owners, 
and friends, take in fresh provisions, &c. 

Sometimes, and when the wind presents fair, ships do come in here, and pass 
thro’ at once, without coming to an anchor; for they are not oblig’d to stop, but 
for their own convenience: This place would be a very wild and dangerous road 
for ships, were it nor for the South Foreland, a head of land, forming the east 
point of the Kentish shoar; and is called, the South, as its situation respects the 
North Foreland; and which breaks the sea off, which would otherwise come 
rowling up from the west, this and a flat, or the bank of sands, which for three 
leagues together, and at about a league, or league and half distance run parallel 
with the shore, and are dry at low water, these two I say, break all the force of 
the sea, on the east and south, and south-west; so that the Downs is counted a 
very good road- 

And yet on some particular winds, and especially, if they over-blow, the 
Downs proves a very wild road; ships are driven from their anchors, and often 
run on shoar, or are forced on the said sands, or into Sandwich-Bay, or 





Ramsgate-Peer, as above, in great distress; this is particularly when the wind 
blows hard at S.E. or at E. by N. or E.N.E. and some other points; and terrible 
havock has been made in the Downs at such times. 

But the most unhappy account that can be given of any disaster in the Downs, 
is in the time of that terrible tempest, which we call by way of distinction, the 
Great Storm, being on 27th of November 1703, unhappy in particular; for that 
there chanced just at that time to be a great part of the royal navy under Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel, just come into the Downs, in their way to Chatham, to be laid 
up. 
Five of the biggest ships had the good hap to push thro’ the Downs the day 
before, finding the wind then blow very hard, and were come to an anchor at the 
Gunfleet; and had they had but one fair day more, they had been all safe at the 
Nore, or in the river Medway at Blackstakes. 

There remained in the Downs about twelve sail when this terrible blast began, 
at which time England may be said to have received the greatest loss that ever 
happen’d to the royal navy at one time; either by weather, by enemies, or by any 
accident whatsoever; the short account of it, as they shewed it me in the town, I 
mean of what happened in the Downs, is as follows. 

The Northumberland , a third rate, carrying 70 guns, and 353 men; the 
Restoration , a second rate, carrying 76 guns, and 386 men; the Sterling-Castle , 
a second rate, carrying 80 guns, and 400 men, but had but 349 men on board; 
and the Mary , a third rate, of 64 guns, having 273 men on board; these were all 
lost, with all their men, high and low; except only one man out of the Mary , and 
70 men out of the Sterling-Castle , who were taken up by boats from Deal. 

All this was besides the loss of merchants ships, which was exceeding great, 
not here only, but in almost all the ports in the south, and west of England; and 
also in Ireland, which I shall have occasion to mention again in another place. 

From hence we pass over a pleasant champain country, with the sea, and the 
coast of France, clear in your view; and by the very gates of the antient castle (to 
the town) of Dover: As we go, we pass by Deal Castle, and Sandown Castle, two 
small works, of no strength by land, and not of much use by sea; but however 
maintained by the government for the ordinary services of salutes, and protecting 
small vessels, which can lye safe under their cannon from picaroons, privateers, 
&c. in time of war. 

Neither Dover nor its castle has any thing of note to be said of them, but what 
is in common with their neighbours; the castle is old, useless, decay’d, and 
serves for little; but to give the title and honour of government to men of quality, 
with a salary, and sometimes to those that want one. 

The town is one of the Cinque Ports, sends members to Parliament, who are 


call’d barons, and has it self an ill repaired, dangerous, and good for little 
harbour and peir, very chargeable and little worth: The packets for France go off 
here, as also those for Nieuport, with the mails for Flanders, and all those ships 
which carry freights from New-York to Holland, and from Virginia to Holland, 
come generally hither, and unlade their goods, enter them with, and show them 
to the custom-house officers, pay the duties, and then enter them again by 
certificate, reload them, and draw back the duty by debenture, and so they go 
away for Holland. 

In the time of the late war with France, here was a large victualling-office kept 
for the use of the navy, and a commissioner appointed to manage it, as there was 
also at Chatham, Portsmouth, and other places; but this is now unemploy’d: The 
Duke of Queensberry in Scotland, who was lord commissioner to the Parliament 
there, at the time of making the Union, was after the said Union created Duke of 
Dover, which title is possessed now by his son. 

From this place the coast affords nothing of note; but some other small 
Cinque-Ports, such as Hith and Rumney , and Rye ; and as we pass to them 
Folkstone, eminent chiefly for a multitude of fishing-boats belonging to it, which 
are one part of the year employ’d in catching mackarel for the city of London: 
The Folkstone men catch them, and the London and Barking mackarel-smacks, 
of which I have spoken at large in Essex, come down and buy them, and fly up 
to market with them, with such a cloud of canvas, and up so high that one would 
wonder their small boats cou’d bear it and should not overset: About 
Michaelmas these Folkstone barks, among others from Shoreham, 
Brighthelmston and Rye , go away to Yarmouth, and Leostoff, on the coast of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, to the fishing-fair, and catch herrings for the merchants 
there, of which I have spoken at large in my discourse on that subject. 

As I rode along this coast, I perceiv’d several dragoons riding, officers, and 
others arm’d and on horseback, riding always about as if they were huntsmen 
beating up their game; upon inquiry I found their diligence was employ’d in 
quest of the owlers, as they call them, and sometimes they catch some of them; 
but when I came to enquire farther, I found too, that often times these are 
attack’d in the night, with such numbers, that they dare not resist, or if they do, 
they are wounded and beaten, and sometimes kill’d; and at other times are 
oblig’d, as it were, to stand still, and see the wool carry’d off before their faces, 
not daring to meddle; and the boats taking it in from the very horses backs, go 
immediately off, and are on the coast of France, before any notice can be given 
of them, while the other are as nimble to return with their horses to their haunts 
and retreats, where they are not easily found out. 

But I find so many of these desperate fellows are of late taken up, by the 


courage and vigilance of the soldiers, that the knots are very much broken, and 
the owling-trade much abated, at least on that side; the French also finding 
means to be supply’d from Ireland with much less hazard, and at very little more 
expence. 

From Rumney-Marsh the shoar extends it self a great way into the sea, and 
makes that point of land, call’d Dengey-Ness; between this point of land and 
Beachy, it was that the French in the height of their naval glory took the English 
and Dutch fleets at some disadvantage, offering them battle, when the French 
were so superior in number, that it was not consistent with humane prudence to 
venture an engagement, the French being ninety two ships of the line of battle, 
and the English and Dutch, put together, not sixty sail; the French ships also 
generally bigger: yet such was the eagerness of both the English and Dutch 
seamen, and commanders, that it was not without infinite murmurings, that 
Admiral Herbert stood away, and call’d off the Dutch, who had the van, from 
engaging; the English it seems believ’d themselves so superior to the French 
when they came to lye broad-side and broad-side, yard-arm and yard-arm, as the 
seamen call it in an engagement, that they would admit of no excuse for not 
fighting; tho’ according to all the rules of war, no admiral could justify 
hazarding the royal navy on such terms; and especially the circumstances of the 
time then considered, for the king was in Ireland, and King James ready in 
France, if the English and Dutch fleets had received a blow, to have embark’d 
with an army for England, which perhaps would have hazarded the whole 
Revolution; so that wise men afterwards, and as I have been told the king 
himself upon a full hearing justify’d the conduct of Admiral Herbert, and 
afterwards created him Earl of Torrington. 

Here, or rather a little farther, we saw the bones of one of the Dutch men of 
war, which was burnt and stranded by the French in that action; the towns of Rye 
, Winchelsea, and Hastings , have little in them to deserve more than a bare 
mention; Rye would flourish again, if her harbour, which was once able to 
receive the royal navy, cou’d be restor’d; but as it is, the bar is so loaded with 
sand cast up by the sea, that ships of 200 tun chuse to ride it out under Dengey or 
Beachy, tho’ with the greatest danger, rather than to run the hazard of going into 
Rye for shelter: It is true there is now an Act of Parliament pass’d for the 
restoring this port to its former state, when a man of war of 70 guns might have 
safely gone in; but ‘tis very doubtful, whether it will be effectual to the main end 
or no, after so long a time. 

Indeed our merchants ships are often put to great extremity hereabout, for 
there is not one safe place for them to run into, between Portsmouth and the 
Downs; whereas in former days, Rye-Bay was an asylum, a safe harbour, where 


they could go boldly in, and ride safe in all weathers, and then go to sea again at 
pleasure. 

From a little beyond Hastings to Bourn, we ride upon the sands in a straight 
line for eighteen miles, all upon the coast of Sussex, passing by Pemsey, or 
Pevensey Haven, and the mouth of the river, which cometh from Battle, without 
so much as knowing that there was a river, the tide being out, and all the water 
of the ordinary chanel of the river sinking away in the sands: This is that famous 
strand where William the Norman landed with his whole army; and near to 
which, namely, at the town of Battle abovenamed, which is about nine miles off, 
he fought that memorable fight with Harold, then King of England; in which the 
fate of this nation was determined, and where victory gave the crown to the 
Conqueror and his race, of the particulars of all which, our histories are full; this 
town of Battle is remarkable for littlke now, but for making the finest gun- 
powder, and the best perhaps in Europe. Near this town of Battle, they show us a 
hill with a beacon upon it, which since the beacon was set up, indeed has been 
call’d Beacon Hill, as is usual in such cases; but was before that call’d Standard- 
Hill, being the place where William the Conqueror set up his great standard of 
defiance, the day before the great battle with Harold and the English. 

From the beginning of Rumney Marsh, that is to say, at Sandgate, or Sandfoot 
Castle near Hith, to this place, the country is a rich fertile soil, full of feeding 
grounds, and where an infinite number of large sheep are fed every year, and 
sent up to London market; these Rumney Marsh sheep, are counted rather larger 
than the Leicester-shire and Lincolnshire sheep, of which so much is said 
elsewhere. 

Besides the vast quantity of sheep as above, abundance of large bullocks are 
fed in this part of the country; and especially those they call stall’d oxen, that is, 
house fed, and kept within the farmers sheds or yards, all the latter season, where 
they are fed for the winter market. This I noted, because these oxen are generally 
the largest beef in England. 

From hence it was that, turning north, and traversing the deep, dirty, but rich 
part of these two counties, I had the curiosity to see the great foundaries, or iron- 
works, which are in this county, and where they are carry’d on at such a 
prodigious expence of wood, that even in a country almost all over-run with 
timber, they begin to complain of the consuming it for those furnaces, and 
leaving the next age to want timber for building their navies: I must own 
however, that I found that complaint perfectly groundless, the three counties of 
Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, (all which lye contiguous to one another) being 
one inexhaustible store-house of timber never to be destroyed, but by a general 
conflagration, and able at this time to supply timber to rebuild all the royal 


navies in Europe, if they were all to be destroy’d, and set about the building 
them together. 

After I had fatigued my self in passing this deep and heavy part of the country, 
I thought it would not be foreign to my design, if I refreshed my self with a view 
of Tunbridge-Wells, which were not then above twelve miles out of my way. 

When I came to the wells, which were five miles nearer to me than the town, 
supposing me then at Battle to the southward of them; I found a great deal of 
good company there, and that which was more particular, was, that it happened 
to be at the time when his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was there with 
abundance of the nobility, and gentry of the country, who to honour the prince’s 
coming, or satisfy their own curiosity, throng’d to that place; so that at first I 
found it very difficult to get a lodging. 

The prince appeared upon the walks, went into the raffling shops, and to every 
publick place, saw every thing, and let every body see him, and went away, with 
the Duke of Dorset, and other of his attendance for Portsmouth; so in two or 
three days, things return’d all to their antient chanel, and Tunbridge was just 
what it used to be. 

The ladies that appear here, are indeed the glory of the place; the coming to 
the Wells to drink the water is a meer matter of custom; some drink, more do 
not, and few drink physically: But company and diversion is in short the main 
business of the place; and those people who have nothing to do any where else, 
seem to be the only people who have any thing to do at Tunbridge. 

After the appearance is over at the Wells, (where the ladies axe all undress’d) 
and at the chapel, the company go home; and as if it was another species of 
people, or a collection from another place, you are surpriz’d to see the walks 
covered with ladies compleatly dress’d and gay to profusion; where rich cloths, 
jewels, and beauty not to be set out by (but infinitely above) ornament, dazzles 
the eyes from one end of the range to the other. 

Here you have all the liberty of conversation in the world, and any thing that 
looks like a gentleman, has an address agreeable, and behaves with decency and 
good manners, may single out whom he pleases, that does not appear engag’d, 
and may talk, rally, be merry, and say any decent thing to them; but all this 
makes no acquaintance, nor is it taken so, or understood to mean so; if a 
gentleman desires to be more intimate, and enter into any acquaintance 
particular, he must do it by proper application, not by ordinary meeting on the 
walks, for the ladies will ask no gentleman there, to go off the walk, or invite 
any one to their lodgings, except it be a sort of ladies of whom I am not now 
speaking. 

As for gaming, sharping, intrieguing; as also fops, fools, beaus, and the like, 


Tunbridge is as full of these, as can be desired, and it takes off much of the 
diversion of those persons of honour and virtue, who go there to be innocently 
recreated: However a man of character, and good behaviour cannot be there any 
time, but he may single out such company as may be suitable to him, and with 
whom he may be as merry as heart can wish. 

The air here is excellent good, the country healthful, and the provisions of all 
sorts very reasonable: Particularly, they are supply’d with excellent fish, and that 
of almost all sorts, from Rye , and other towns on the sea-coast; and I saw a 
turbut of near 201. weight sold there for 3s.: In the season of mackarel, they have 
them here from Hastings, within three hours of their being taken out of the sea, 
and the difference which that makes in their goodness, I need not mention. 

They have likewise here abundance of wild-fowl, of the best sorts; such as 
pheasant, partridge, woodcock, snipe, quails, also duck, mallard, teal, &c. 
particularly they have from the South-Downs, the bird call’d a wheat ear, or as 
we may Call them, the English ortolans, the most delicious taste for a creature of 
one mouthful, for ‘tis little more, that can be imagined; but these are very dear at 
Tunbridge, they are much cheaper at Seaford, Lewis, and that side of the 
country. 

In a word, Tunbridge wants nothing that can add to the felicities of life, or that 
can make a man or woman compleatly happy, always provided they have 
money; for without money a man is no-body at Tunbridge, any more than at any 
other place; and when any man finds his pockets low, he has nothing left to think 
of, but to be gone, for he will have no diversion in staying there any longer. 

And yet Tunbridge also is a place in which a lady however virtuous, yet for 
want of good conduct may as soon shipwreck her character as in any part of 
England; and where, when she has once injur’d her reputation, ‘tis as hard to 
restore it; nay, some say no lady ever recovered her character at Tunbridge, if 
she first wounded it there: But this is to be added too, that a lady very seldom 
suffers that way at Tunbridge, without some apparent folly of her own; for that 
they do not seem so apt to make havock of one another’s reputation here, by 
tattle and slander, as I think they do in some other places in the world; 
particularly at Epsome, Hampstead, and such like places; which I take to be, 
because the company who frequent Tunbridge, seem to be a degree or two above 
the society of those other places, and therefore are not so very apt, either to 
meddle with other peoples affairs, or to censure if they do; both which are the 
properties of that more gossiping part of the world. 

In this I shall be much misunderstood, if it is thought I mean the ladies only, 
for I must own I look just the other way; and if I may be allow’d to use my own 
sex so coursly, it is really among them that the ladies characters first, and oftnest 


receive unjust wounds; and I must confess the malice, the reflections, the busy 
meddling, the censuring, the tatling from place to place, and the making havock 
of the characters of innocent women, is found among the men gossips more than 
among their own sex, and at the coffee-houses more than at the tea-table; then 
among the women themselves, what is to be found of it there, is more among the 
chamber-maids, than among their mistresses; slander is a meanness below 
persons of honour and quality, and to do injustice to the ladies, especially, is a 
degree below those who have any share of breeding and sense: On this account 
you may observe, ‘tis more practis’d among the citizens than among the gentry, 
and in country towns and villages, more than in the city, and so on, till you come 
to the meer canail , the common mobb of the street, and there, no reputation, no 
character can shine without having dirt thrown upon it every day: But this is a 
digression. 

I left Tunbridge, for the same reason that I give, why others should leave it, 
when they are in my condition; namely, that I found my money almost gone; and 
tho’ I had bills of credit to supply my self in the course of my intended journey; 
yet I had none there; so I came away, or as they call it there, I retir’d; and came 
to Lewes, through the deepest, dirtiest, but many ways the richest, and most 
profitable country in all that part of England. 

The timber I saw here was prodigious, as well in quantity as in bigness, and 
seem’d in some places to be suffered to grow, only because it was so far off of 
any navigation, that it was not worth cutting down and carrying away; in dry 
summers, indeed, a great deal is carry’d away to Maidstone, and other places on 
the Medway; and sometimes I have seen one tree on a carriage, which they call 
there a tug, drawn by two and twenty oxen, and even then, ‘tis carry’d so little a 
way, and then thrown down, and left for other tugs to take up and carry on, that 
sometimes ‘tis two or three year before it gets to Chatham; for if once the rains 
come in, it stirs no more that year, and sometimes a whole summer is not dry 
enough to make the roads passable: Here I had a sight, which indeed I never saw 
in any other part of England: Namely, that going to church at a country village, 
not far from Lewis, I saw an ancient lady, and a lady of very good quality, I 
assure you, drawn to church in her coach with six oxen; nor was it done in frolic 
or humour, but meer necessity, the way being so stiff and deep, that no horses 
could go in it. 

Lewis is a fine pleasant town, well built, agreeably scituated in the middle of 
an open champaign country, and on the edge of the South Downs, the 
pleasantest, and most delightful of their kind in the nation; it lies on the bank of 
a little wholsome fresh river, within twelve miles of the sea; but that which adds 
to the character of this town, is, that both the town and the country adjacent, is 


full of gentlemen of good families and fortunes, of which the Pelhams may be 
named with the first, whose chief was by King William made a baron, and 
whose eldest son succeeding to the greatest part of the estate of that English 
Crassus, the late Duke of Newcastle, has since brought the title and honour of 
Newcastle to the house of Pelham. Here are also the antient families of Gage, 
Shelly, &c. formerly Roman, but now Protestant, with many others. 

From this town, following still the range of the South Downs, west; we ride in 
view of the sea, and on a fine carpet ground, for about twelve miles to Bright 
Helmston, commonly call’d Bredhemston, a poor fishing town, old built, and on 
the very-edge of the sea: Here again, as I mentioned at Folkstone and Dover, the 
fishermen having large barks go away to Yarmouth, on the coast of Norfolk, to 
the fishing fair there, and hire themselves for the season to catch herrings for the 
merchants; and they tell us, that these make a very good business of it. 

The sea is very unkind to this town, and has by its continual encroachments, 
so gained upon them, that in a little time more they might reasonably expect it 
would eat up the whole town, above 100 houses having been devoured by the 
water in a few years past; they are now obliged to get a brief granted them, to 
beg money all over England, to raise banks against the water; the expence of 
which, the brief expresly says, will be eight thousand pounds; which if one were 
to look on the town, would seem to be more than all the houses in it are worth. 

From hence, still keeping the coast close on the left, we come to Shoreham, a 
seafaring town, and chiefly inhabited by ship-carpenters, ship-chandlers, and all 
the several trades depending upon the building and fitting up of ships, which is 
their chief business; and they are fam’d for neat building, and for building good 
sea-boats; that is to say, ships that are wholesome in the sea, and good sailors; 
but for strong building, they do not come up to Yarmouth, Ipswich, and the 
north. 

The builders of ships seemed to plant here, chiefly because of the exceeding 
quantity and cheapness of timber in the country behind them; being the same 
wooded country I mentioned above, which still continues thro’ this county and 
the next also: The river this town stands upon, tho’ not navigable for large 
vessels, yet serves them to bring down this large timber in floats from Bramber, 
Stenning, and the country adjacent; which is as it were all covered with timber. 

Here in the compass of about six miles are three burrough towns, sending 
members to Parliament, (viz.) Shoreham, Bramber, and Stenning: and Shoreham, 
Stenning are tolerable little market-towns; but Bramber (a little ruin of an old 
castle excepted) hardly deserves the name of a town, having not above fifteen or 
sixteen families in it, and of them not many above asking you an alms as you 
ride by; the chiefest house in the town is a tavern, and here, as I have been told, 


the vintner, or ale-house-keeper rather, for he hardly deserv’d the name of a 
vintner, boasted, that upon an election, just then over, he had made 3001. of one 
pipe of canary. 

This is the second town in this county, where the elections have been so 
scandalously mercenary; and of whom it is said, there was in one king’s reign 
more money spent at elections, than all the lands in the parishes were worth, at 
twenty years purchase; the other town I mean is Winchelsea, a town, if it 
deserves the name of a town, which is rather the skeleton of an ancient city than 
a real town, where the antient gates stand near three miles from one another over 
the fields, and where the ruins are so bury’d, that they have made good corn 
fields of the streets, and the plow goes over the foundations, nay, over the first 
floors of the houses, and where nothing of a town but the destruction of it seems 
to remain; yet at one election for this town the strife was such between Sir John 
Banks, father-in-law to the Earl of Aylesford, and Colonel Draper, a 
neighbouring gentleman, that I was told in the country the latter spent 110001 . at 
one election, and yet lost it too; what the other spent who opposed him, may be 
guest at, seeing he that spent most was always sure to carry it in those days. 

Bramber is the very exemplification of this, with this difference only, namely, 
that at the former they have given it over, at the latter it seems to be rather worse 
than ever. 

Near Stenning, the famous Sir John Fagg had a noble antient seat, now 
possessed with a vast estate by his grandson, Sir Robert Fagg; but I mention the 
antient gentleman on this occasion, that being entertained at his house, in the 
year 1697, he show’d me in his park four bullocks of his own breeding, and of 
his own feeding, of so prodigious a size, and so excessively overgrown by fat, 
that I never saw any thing like them; and the bullock which Sir Edward Blacket, 
in Yorkshire, near Rippon, fed, and caused to be shew’d about for a sight at 
Newcastle upon Tyne , was not any way equal to the least of them, nor had it so 
much flesh on it by near twenty stone a quarter. 

While I continued at Sir John’s, some London butchers came down to see 
them, and in my hearing offered Sir John six and twenty pound a head for them, 
but he refused it; and when I mov’d him afterward to take the money, he said 
No, he was resolv’d to have them to Smithfield himself, that he might say he had 
the four biggest bullocks in England at market. 

He continued positive, and did go up to Smithfield-Market with them; but 
whether it was that they sunk a little hi the driving, or that the butchers play’d a 
little upon him, I cannot tell; but he was obliged to sell them for twenty five 
pound a head when he came there: I knew one of the butchers that bought them, 
and on a particular occasion enquir’d of him what they weighed when kill’d, and 


he assur’d me that they weigh’d eighty stone a quarter, when kill’d and cut-out; 
which is so incredible, that if I had not been well assur’d of the truth of it, I 
should not have ventur’d thus to have recorded it: But by this may be judg’d 
something of the largeness of the cattle in the Wild of Kent and Sussex, for it is 
all the same, of which I mention’d something before, and for this reason I tell the 
story. 

From hence we come to Arundel, a decayed town also; but standing near the 
mouth of a good river, call’d Arun, which signifies, says Mr, Cambden, the 
swift, tho’ the river it self is not such a rapid current as merits that name; at least 
it did not seem to be so to me. 

The principal advantage to the country from this river, is the shipping of great 
quantities of large timber here; which is carry’d up the Thames to Woolwich and 
Deptford, and up the Medway to Chatham; as also westward to Portsmouth, and 
even to Plymouth, to the new dock there, that is to say, it goes to all the king’s 
yards, where the business of the navy is carry’d on: The timber shipped off here 
is esteemed the best, as it is also the largest that is brought by sea from any part 
of England; also great quantities of knee timber is had here, which is valuable in 
its kind above the strait timber, being not only necessary, but scarce, I mean that 
which is very large. 

This river, and the old decay’d, once famous castle at Arundel, which are still 
belonging to the family of Howards, Earls of Arundel, a branch of the Norfolk 
family, is all that is remarkable here; except it be that in this river are catch’d the 
best mullets, and the largest in England, a fish very good in it self, and much 
valued by the gentry round, and often sent up to London. 

From hence to the city of Chichester are twelve miles, and the most pleasant 
beautiful country in England, whether we go by the hill, that is the Downs, or by 
the plain, (viz.) the enclosed country. To the north of Arundel, and at the bottom 
of the hills, and consequently in the Wild, is the town of Petworth, a large 
handsome country market-town, and very populous, and as it stands upon an 
ascent, and is dry and healthy, it is full of gentlemens families, and good well 
built houses both in the town and neighbourhood; but the beauty of Petworth, is 
the antient seat of the old family of Peircy, Earls of Northumberland, now 
extinct; whose daughter, the sole heiress of all his vast estates, marry’d the 
present Duke of Somerset; of the noble and antient family of Seymour, and 
among other noble seats brought his grace this of Petworth. 

The duke pull’d down the antient house, and on the same spot has built from 
the ground, one of the finest piles of building, and the best model’d houses then 
in Britain: It has had the misfortune to be once almost demolish’d by fire, but the 
damage is fully repaired; but another disaster to the family can never be repaired, 


which has happen’d to it, even while these sheets were writing; namely, the 
death of the dutchess, who dy’d in November 1722, and lies buried in the 
burying place of the family of Seymor, Dukes of Somerset, in the cathedral 
church of Salisbury. 

Her Grace was happy in a numerous issue, as well as in a noble estate; and 
besides two sons and one daughter, which lye bury’d with her, has left one son 
and daughters still living. I shall have occasion to mention the 
Northumberland estates again, when I come to speak of the other fine seats, 
which the duke enjoys in right of his late dutchess, and the many old castles 
which were formerly part of that Northumberland estate. 

The duke’s house at Petworth, is certainly a compleat building in it self, and 
the apartments are very noble, well contriv’d, and richly furnish’d; but it cannot 
be said, that the situation of the house is equally designed, or with equal 
judgment as the rest; the avenues to the front want space, the house stands as it 
were with its elbow to the town, its front has no visto answerable, and the west 
front look’d not to the parks or fine gardens, but to the old stables. 

To rectify this, when it was too late to order it any other way, the duke was 
oblig’d to pull down those noble buildings; I mean the mews, or stables, the 
finest of their kind in all the south of England, and equal to some noblemens 
whole houses, and yet even the demolishing the pile has done no more than 
open’d a prospect over the country, whereas had the house been set on the rising 
ground, on the side of the park, over against the north wing of the house, and a 
little more to the westward, the front had been south to the town, the back front 
to the parks, which were capable of fountains, canals, vistos, and all the most 
exquisite pieces of art, that sets out the finest gardens, whereas all now lyes on 
one angle, or opposite to one wing of the house. But with all these 
disadvantages, the house it self is a noble pile of building, and by far the finest in 
all this part of Britain. 

From Petworth west, the country is a little less woody than the Wild, and there 
begin to show their heads above the trees, a great many fine seats of the nobility 
and gentlemen of the country, as the Duke of Richmond’s seat at Goodwood, 
near Chichester. (This family also is in tears, at the writing these sheets, for the 
death of her grace the dutchess, who dyed the beginning of the month of 
December, and is bury’d in Westminster Abbey; and here the year closing, I 
think ‘tis very-remarkable, that this year 1722, no less than five dukes and two 
dutchesses are dead (viz.) the Dukes of Bucks, Bolton, Rutland, Manchester, and 
Marlborough, and the Dutchesses of Somerset and Richmond; besides earls 
(viz.) the Earl of Sunderland, of Stamford, Exeter, and others; and since the 
above was written, and sent to the press, the Duke of Richmond himself is also 





dead.) The seats of the late Earl of Tankerville, and the Earl of Scarborough, the 
antient house of the Lord Montacute at Midhurst, an antient family of the 
sirname of Brown, the eldest branch of the house: These and a great many more 
lying so near together, make the country hereabout much more sociable and 
pleasant than the rest of the woody country, call’d The Wild, of which I have 
made mention so often; and yet I cannot say much for the city of Chichester, in 
which, if six or seven good families were removed, there would not be much 
conversation, except what is to be found among the canons, and dignitaries of 
the cathedral. 

The cathedral here is not the finest in England, but is far from being the most 
ordinary: The spire is a piece of excellent workmanship, but it received such a 
shock about years ago, that it was next to miraculous, that the whole 
steeple did not fall down; which in short, if it had, would almost have 
demolished the whole church. 

It was a fire-ball, if we take it from the inhabitants, or, to speak in the 
language of nature, the lightning broke upon the steeple, and such was the 
irresistible force of it, that it drove several great stones out of the steeple, and 
carry’d them clear off, not from the roof of the church only, but of the adjacent 
houses also, and they were found at a prodigious distance from the steeple, so 
that they must have been shot out of the places where they stood in the steeple, 
as if they had been shot out of a cannon, or blown out of a mine: One of these 
stones of at least a ton weight, by estimation, was blown over the south side, or 
row of houses in the West-Street, and fell on the ground in the street at a 
gentleman’s door, on the other side of the way; and another of them almost as 
big was blown over both sides of the said West-Street, into the same gentleman’s 
garden, at whose door the other stone lay, and no hurt was done by either of 
them; whereas if either of those stones had fallen upon the strongest built house 
in the street, it would have dash’d it all to pieces, even to the foundation: This 
account of the two stones, I relate from a person of undoubted credit, who was 
an eye-witness, and saw them, but had not the curiosity to measure them, which 
he was very sorry for. The breach it made in the spire, tho’ within about forty 
five foot of the top, was so large, that as the workmen said to me, a coach and 
six horses might have driven through it, and yet the steeple stood fast, and is 
now very substantially repaired; withal, showing that it was before, an admirable 
sound and well finished piece of workmanship. 

They have a story in this city, that when ever a bishop of that diocess is to dye, 
a heron comes and sits upon the pinnacle of the spire of the cathedral: This 
accordingly happen’d, about when Dr. Williams was bishop: A 
butcher Standing at his shop-door, in the South-Street, saw it, and ran in for his 











gun, and being a good marks-man shot the heron, and kill’d it, at which his 
mother was very angry with him, and said he had kill’d the bishop, and the next 
day news came to the town that Dr. Williams, the last bishop was dead; this is 
affirm’d by many people inhabitants of the place. 

This city is not a place of much trade, nor is it very populous; but they are 
lately fallen into a very particular way of managing the corn trade here, which it 
is said turns very well to account; the country round it is very fruitful, and 
particularly in good wheat, and the farmers generally speaking, carry’d all their 
wheat to Farnham, to market, which is very near forty miles by land-carriage, 
and from some parts of the country more than forty miles. 

But some money’d men of Chichester, Emsworth, and other places adjacent, 
have join’d their stocks together, built large granaries near the Crook, where the 
vessels come up, and here they buy and lay up all the corn which the country on 
that side can spare; and having good mills in the neighbourhood, they grind and 
dress the corn, and send it to London in the meal about by Long Sea, as they call 
it; nor now the war is over do they make the voyage so tedious as to do the meal 
any hurt, as at first in the time of war was sometimes the case for want of 
convoys. 

It is true, this is a great lessening to Farnham Market, but that is of no 
consideration in the case; for, if the market at London is supply’d, the coming by 
sea from Chichester is every jot as much a publick good, as the encouraging of 
Farnham Market, which is of it self the greatest corn-market in England, London 
excepted. Notwithstanding all the decrease from this side of the country, this 
carrying of meal by sea met with so just an encouragement from hence, that it is 
now practised from several other places on this coast, even as far as Shampton. 

From Chichester the road lying still west, passes in view of the Earl of 
Scarborough’s fine seat at Stansted, a house seeming to be a retreat, being 
surrounded with thick woods, thro’ which there are the most pleasant agreeable 
visto’s cut, that are to be seen any where in England, particularly, because 
through the west opening, which is from the front of the house, they sit in the 
dining-room of the house, and see the town and harbour of Portsmouth, the ships 
at Spithead, and also at St. Helens; which when the royal navy happens to be 
there, as often happen’d during the late war, is a most glorious sight. 

This house was fatal to Dr. Williams, mentioned above, Bishop of Chichester, 
who having been here to make a visit to the late Earl of Scarborough, was 
thrown out of his coach, or rather threw himself out, being frighted by the 
unruliness of his horses, and broke his leg in the fall, which, his lordship being in 
years, was mortal to him: He dy’d in a few days after. 

From hence we descend gradually to Portsmouth, the largest fortification, 


beyond comparison, that we have in England, but it was not with any 
consideration, that the author before recited could say, it was the only regular 
fortification in England; especially the same writer owning afterwards that 
Shireness, Languardfort, and Tilbury, were all regular fortifications, as they 
really are. 

The situation of this place is such, that it is chosen, as may well be said, for 
the best security to the navy above all the places in Britain; the entrance into the 
harbour is safe, but very narrow, guarded on both sides by terrible platforms of 
cannon, particularly on the Point; which is a suburb of Portsmouth properly so 
call’d, where there is a brick platform built with two tire of guns, one over 
another, and which can fire so in cover, that the gunners cannot be beaten from 
their guns, or their guns easily dismounted; the other is from the point of land on 
the side of Gosport, which they call Gilkicker, where also they have two 
batteries. 

Before any ships attempt to enter this port by sea, they must also pass the 
cannon of the main platform of the garrison, and also another at South-Sea- 
Castle; so that it is next to impossible that any ships could match the force of all 
those cannon, and be able to force their way into the harbour; in which I speak 
the judgment of men well acquainted with such matters, as well as my own 
opinion, and of men whose opinion leads them to think the best of the force of 
naval batteries too; and who have talk’d of making no difficulty to force their 
way through the Thames, in the teeth of the line of guns at Tilbury; I say, they 
have talk’d of it, but it was but talk, as any one of judgment would imagin, that 
knew the works at Tilbury, of which I have spoken in its place: The reasons, 
however, which they give for the difference, have some force in them, as they 
relate to Portsmouth, tho’ not as they relate to Tilbury; (viz.) That the mouth or 
entrance into Portsmouth is narrow, and may be lock’d up with booms, which 
before the ships could break, and while they were lying at them to break them 
away, they would be torn in pieces by the battery at the Point: (next) That the 
guns on the said battery at the Point at Portsmouth, are defended as above, with 
ambruziers, and the gunners stand cover’d, so that they cannot so soon be beaten 
from their guns, or their guns so soon dismounted by the warm quarter of a three 
deck ship, as at Tilbury, where all the gunners and guns too must stand open, 
both to small and great shot: Besides at Tilbury, while some of the ships lay 
battering the fort, others would pass behind them, close under the town, and if 
one or more received damage from the fort, the rest would pass in the cloud of 
smoke, and perhaps might compass their design, as is the case in all places, 
where the entrance is broad; whereas at Portsmouth, they would be batter’d 
within little more than pistol shot, and from both sides of the way; whereas at 


Tilbury there are very few guns on the Gravesend side of the river. 

But to avoid comparing of strengths, or saying what may be done in one place, 
and not done in another; ‘tis evident, in the opinion of all that I have met with, 
that the greatest fleet of ships that ever were in the hands of one nation at a time, 
would not pretend, if they had not an army also on shoar, to attack the whole 
work, to force their entrance into the harbour at Portsmouth. 

As to the strength of the town by land, the works are very large and numerous, 
and besides the battery at the Point aforesaid, there is a large hornwork on the 
south-side, running out towards South-Sea Castle; there is also a good 
counterscarp, and double mote, with ravelins in the ditch, and double 
pallisadoes, and advanced works to cover the place from any approach, where it 
may be practicable: The strength of the town is also considerably augmented on 
the land-side, by the fortifications raised in King William’s time about the docks 
and yards, which are now perfected, and those parts made a particular strength 
by themselves; and tho’ they are indeed in some sense independent one of 
another, yet they cover and strengthen one another, so as that they cannot be 
separately attack’d on that side, while they are both in the same hands. 

These docks and yards are now like a town by themselves, and are a kind of 
marine corporation, or a government of their own kind within themselves; there 
being particular large rows of dwellings, built at the publick charge, within the 
new works, for all the principal officers of the place; especially the 
commissioner, the agent of the victualling, and such as these; the tradesmen 
likewise have houses here, and many of the labourers are allow’d to live in the 
bounds as they can get lodging. 

The town of Portsmouth, besides its being a fortification, is a well inhabited, 
thriving, prosperous corporation; and hath been greatly enrich’d of late by the 
fleet’s having so often and so long lain there, as well as large fleets of merchant- 
men, as the whole navy during the late war; besides the constant fitting out of 
men here, and the often paying them at Portsmouth, has made a great confluence 
of people thither on their private business, with other things, which the 
attendance of those fleets hath required: These things have not only been a great 
advantage to the town, but has really made the whole place rich, and the 
inhabitants of Portsmouth are quite another sort of people than they were a few 
years before the Revolution; this is what Mr. Cambden takes notice of, even so 
long ago as the reign of Queen Elizabeth; that “Portsmouth was populous in time 
of war, but not so in time of peace”: but now the business of the navy is so much 
encreased, and so much of it always done here, that it may be said, there is as 
much to do at Portsmouth now in time of peace, as there was then in time of war, 
and more too. 


There is also this note to be put upon the two great arsenals of England, 
Portsmouth, and Chatham; Namely, That they thrive by a war, as the war 
respects their situation (viz.) That when a war with France happens, or with 
Spain, then Portsmouth grows rich, and when a war with Holland, or any of the 
Powers of the north, then Chatham, and Woolwich, and Deptford are in request; 
but of this I shall speak again, when I come to speak of the like antithesis 
between Plymouth and the Humber, or Portsmouth and the Firth of Edinburgh. 

The government of the place is by a mayor and aldermen, &c. as in other 
corporations, and the civil government is no more interrupted by the military, 
than if there was no garrison there, such is the good conduct of the governors, 
and such it has always been, since our soveraigns have ceas’d to encourage the 
soldiery to insult the civil magistrates: And we have very seldom had any 
complaint on either side, either of want of discipline among the soldiers, or want 
of prudence in the magistrates: The inhabitants indeed necessarily submit to such 
things as are the consequence of a garrison town, such as being examin’d at the 
gates, such as being obliged to keep garrison hours, and not be let out, or let in 
after nine a clock at night, and the like; but these are things no people will count 
a burthen, where they get their bread by the very situation of the place, as is the 
case here. 

Since the encrease of business at this place, by the long continuance of the 
war, the confluence of people has been so great, and the town not admitting any 
enlargement for buildings, that a kind of a suburb, or rather a new town has been 
built on the healthy ground adjoining to the town, which is so well built, and 
seems to encrease so fast, that in time it threatens to outdo for numbers of 
inhabitants, and beauty of buildings, even the town it self; and particularly by 
being unconfin’d by the laws of the garrison, as above, and unencumbered with 
the corporation burthens, freedoms, town duties, services, and the like. 

From Portsmouth west, the country lyes low and flat, and is full of creeks and 
inlets of the sea and rivers, all the way to Southampton, so that we ferry over 
three times in about eighteen miles; besides going over one bridge, namely, at 
Tichfield: The first of these ferries is that at Portsmouth it self, (viz.) cross the 
mouth of the harbour, from the Point above-mention’d to Gosport; from thence 
we ride to Tichfield, as above, where we pass the river Alre, which rises in the 
same county at Alresford, or near it, which is not above twenty two miles off; 
and yet it is a large river here, and makes a good road below, call’d Tichfield 
Bay: Thence at about four miles we pass another river at Busselton, narrow in 
breadth, but exceeding deep, and eminent for its being able to carry the biggest 
ships: Here is a building yard for ships of war, and in King William’s time, two 
eighty gun ships were launched here. It seems the safety of the creek, and the 


plenty of timber in the country behind it, is the reason of building so much in 
this place. 

From hence when we come opposite to Southampton, we pass another creek, 
being the mouth of the river Itchen which comes down from Winchester, and is 
both very broad and deep, and the ferry men having a very sorry boat, we found 
it dangerous enough passing it: On the other bank stands the antient town of 
Southampton, and on the other side of Southampton comes down another large 
river, entring Southampton Water by Red-Bridge; so that the town of 
Southampton stands upon a point running out into the sea, between two very fine 
rivers, both navigable, up some length into the country, and particularly useful 
for the bringing down timber out of one of the best wooded counties in Britain; 
for the river on the west side of the town in particular comes by the edge of the 
great forest, call’d New-Forest; here we saw a prodigious quantity of timber, of 
an uncommon size, vastly large, lying on the shoar of the river, for above two 
miles in length, which they told us was brought thither from the forest, and left 
there to be fetch’d by the builders at Portsmouth-Dock, as they had occasion for 
it. 

In riding over the south part of Hampshire, I made this observation about that 
growth of timber, which I mention in supplement to what I said before 
concerning our timber being wasted and decayed in England, (viz.) that 
notwithstanding the very great consumption of timber in King William’s reign, 
by building or rebuilding almost the whole navy; and notwithstanding so many 
of the king’s ships were built hereabouts, besides abundance of large merchant 
ships, which were about that time built at Southampton, at Redbridge, and at 
Bursleton, &c. yet I saw the gentlemens estates, within six, eight, or ten miles of 
Southampton, so overgrown with wood, and their woods so full of large full 
grown timber, that it seem’d as if they wanted sale for it, and that it was of little 
worth to them. In one estate at Hursely in particular near Winchester, the estate 
since bought by Mr. Cardonell, late manager for the Duke of Marlborough, and 
formerly belonging to Mr. Cromwell, grandson to Oliver Cromwell, the whole 
estate not above 8ool . per ann. in rent, they might have cut twenty thousand 
pounds worth of timber down, and yet have left the woods in a thriving 
condition; in another estate between that and Petersfield, of about 1000! . per 
ann. they told me they could fell a thousand pounds a year in good large timber 
fit for building, for twenty years together, and do the woods no harm: Colonel 
Norton also, a known gentleman, whose seat at Southwick is within six miles of 
Portsmouth, and within three miles of the water carriage; this gentleman they 
told me had an immense quantity of timber, some growing within sight of the 
very docks in Portsmouth: Farther west it is the like, and as I rode through New- 


Forest, I cou’d see the antient oaks of many hundred years standing, perishing 
with their wither’d tops advanced up in the air, and grown white with age, and 
that could never yet get the favour to be cut down, and made serviceable to their 
country. 

These in my opinion are no signs of the decay of our woods, or of the danger 
of our wanting timber in England; on the contrary, I take leave to mention it 
again, that if we were employ’d in England, by the rest of the world, to build a 
thousand sail of three deck ships, from 80 to 100 guns, it might be done to our 
infinite advantage, and without putting us in any danger of exhausting the nation 
of timber. 

I shall give other hints of the like, when I come to speak of Hertfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, and the counties which we call inland, where the 
timber is really of small value, for want of water carriage to carry it away; 
likewise again in the counties northward, bordering upon the Humber, and upon 
all the northern rivers, not to say a word of Ireland; which is still a store-house of 
timber, more inexhaustible if possible than England. 

Southampton is a truly antient town, for ‘tis in a manner dying with age; the 
decay of the trade is the real decay of the town; and all the business of moment 
that is transacted there, is the trade between us and the islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey, with a little of the wine trade, and much smuggling: The building of 
ships also is much stop’d of late; however, the town is large, has many people in 
it, a noble fair High-Street, a spacious key; and if its trade should revive, is able 
to entertain great numbers of people: There is a French church, and no 
inconsiderable congregation, which was a help to the town, and there are still 
some merchants who trade to Newfoundland, and to the Streights with fish; but 
for all other trade, it may be said of Southampton as of other towns, London has 
eaten it up. The situation of the town between two rivers was to its advantage 
formerly in point of strength, and the town was wall’d with a very strong wall, 
strengthened with a rampart, and a double ditch; but I don ot hear that they ever 
were put to make much use of them. 

Whatever the fable of Bevis of Southampton, and the gyants in the woods 
thereabouts may be deriv’d from, I found the people mighty willing to have 
those things pass for true; and at the north gate of the town, the only entrance 
from the land side, they have the figures of two eminent champions, who might 
pass for gyants if they were alive now, but they can tell us very little of their 
history, but what is all fabulous like the rest, so I say no more of them. 

I was now at the extent of my intended journey west, and thought of looking 
no farther this way for the present, so I came away north east, leaving 
Winchester a little on the left, and came into the Portsmouth road at Petersfield, 


a town eminent for little, but its being full of good inns, and standing in the 
middle of a country, still overgrown with a prodigious quantity of oak-timber. 
From hence we came to Alton, and in the road thither, began a little to taste the 
pleasure of the Western Downs, which reach from Winchester almost to Alton. 

The Duke of Bolton has two very noble seats in this country, one between 
Alton and Alresford; and one at Basing, of which hereafter. Alton is a small 
market-town, of no note, neither is there any considerable manufacture in all this 
part of England; except a little drugget and shalloon making, which begins 
hereabouts, otherwise the whole counties of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and 
Hampshire, are not employ’d in any considerable woollen manufacture; what 
there is, I have spoken of about Cranbrook in Kent, Guilford, and Farnham in 
Surrey, and a little in the north part of Barkshire, all which put together, is not 
equal to one ordinary manufacturing village in Essex or Norfolk. 

From Alton we came to Farnham, of which I can only say, that it is a large 
populous market-town, the farthest that way in the county of Surrey, and without 
exception the greatest com-market in England, London excepted; that is to say, 
particularly for wheat, of which so vast a quantity is brought every market-day to 
this market, that a gentleman told me, he once counted on a market-day eleven 
hundred teams of horse, all drawing waggons, or carts, loaden with wheat at this 
market; every team of which is supposed to bring what they call a load, that is to 
say, forty bushel of wheat to market; which is in the whole, four and forty 
thousand bushel; but I do not take upon me to affirm this relation, or to say 
whether it be a probable opinion or not; I know some have thought the quantity 
has been much more; but this also was, I suppose, before the people of 
Chichester and Emsworth on one side, and Southampton, Tichfield, and 
Redbridge on the other, took to the trade of sending their wheat in meal to 
London by sea, as is mentioned above, 

At this town is a castle eminent for this, that it was built by a Bishop of 
Winchester; and tho’ its antiquity is evident, as far back as King Stephen; yet it 
remains to the Bishops of Winchester to this day. Here the said Bishops of 
Winchester usually keep their ordinary residence, and tho’ the county of Surrey, 
be generally speaking within the diocess, they may be truly said to reside in the 
middle of their ecclesiastical dominion. The Farnham people it seems, or some 
of the country folks, notwithstanding the liberality and bounty of the several 
bishops, who, if some people may be believ’d, have been very good, benefactors 
to the town; I say, notwithstanding all this, have of late been very unkind to the 
bishop, in pulling down the pale of his park, and plundering it of the deer, 
killing, wounding, and disabling, even those they cou’d not carry away. 

From Farnham, that I might take in the whole county of Surrey, I took the 


coach-road, over Bagshot-Heath, and that great forest, as ‘tis call’d, of Windsor: 
Those that despise Scotland, and the north part of England, for being full of wast 
and barren land, may take a view of this part of Surrey, and look upon it as a foil 
to the beauty of the rest of England; or a mark of the just resentment shew’d by 
Heaven upon the Englishmen’s pride; I mean the pride they shew in boasting of 
their country, its fruitfulness, pleasantness, richness, the fertility of the soil, &c. 
whereas here is a vast tract of land, some of it within seventeen or eighteen miles 
of the capital city; which is not only poor, but even quite steril, given up to 
barrenness, horrid and frightful to look on, not only good for little, but good for 
nothing; much of it is a sandy desert, and one may frequently be put in mind 
here of Arabia Deserta, where the winds raise the sands, so as to overwhelm 
whole caravans of travellers, cattle and people together; for in passing this heath, 
in a windy day, I was so far in danger of smothering with the clouds of sand, 
which were raised by the storm, that I cou’d neither keep it out of my mouth, 
nose or eyes; and when the wind was over, the sand appeared spread over the 
adjacent fields of the forest some miles distant, so as that it ruins the very soil. 
This sand indeed is checked by the heath, or heather, which grows in it, and 
which is the common product of barren land, even in the very Highlands of 
Scotland; but the ground is otherwise so poor and barren, that the product of it 
feeds no creatures, but some very small sheep, who feed chiefly on the said 
heather, and but very few of these, nor are there any villages, worth mentioning, 
and but few houses, or people for many miles far and wide; this desart lyes 
extended so much, that some say, there is not less than a hundred thousand acres 
of this barren land that lyes all together, reaching out every way in the three 
counties of Surrey, Hampshire and Berkshire; besides a great quantity of land, 
almost as bad as that between Godalming and Petersfield, on the road to 
Portsmouth, including some hills, call’d the Hind Head and others. 

Thro’ this desart, for I can call it no less, we come into the great western road, 
leading from London to Salisbury, Exeter, &c. and pass the Thames at Stanes; 
and here I could not but call to mind, upon viewing the beautiful prospect of the 
river, and of the meadows, on the banks of the river, on the left hand of the road, 
I say, I cou’d not but call to mind those two excellent lines of Sir John Denham, 
in his poem, call’d Cooper’s Hill , viz. 

Tho’ deep, yet clear, tho’ gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without overflowing full. 

Here I remembered that I had yet left the inland towns of the two counties of 
Kent and Sussex, and almost all the county of Surrey out of my account; and that 
having as it were taken a circuit round the coast only, I had a great many places 
worth viewing to give an account of; I therefore left Windsor, which was within 


my view, on one side of the river, and Hampton Court on the other, as being the 
subject of another letter; and resolv’d to finish my present view, in the order I 
had begun it; That is to say, to give an account of the whole country as I come 
on; that I may make no incongruous transitions from one remote part of England 
to another, at least as few as may be. 

From Stanes therefore I turn’d S. and S.E. to Chertsey, another market-town, 
and where there is a bridge over the Thames: This town was made famous, by 
being the burial place of Henry VI. till his bones were after removed to Windsor 
by Henry VII. also by being the retreat of the incomparable Cowley, where he 
liv’d withdrawn from the hurries of the Court and town, and where he dy’d so 
much a recluse, as to be almost wholly taken up in country business, farming and 
husbandry, for his diversion, not for bread, according to the publick flight of his 
own fancy. 

From this town wholly employ’d, either in malting, or in barges to carry it 
down the river to London; I went away south to Woking, a private country 
market-town, so out of all road, or thorough-fare, as we call it, that ‘tis very little 
heard of in England; it claims however some honour, from its being once the 
residence of a royal branch of the family of Plantagenet, the old Countess of 
Richmond, mother to King Henry VII, who made her last retreat here, where the 
king her son built, or rather repaired, an old royal house, on purpose for her 
residence, and where she ended her days in much honour and peace; the former 
part of her life having been sufficiently exposed to the storms and dangers of the 
times; especially under the tyranny and turbulent reign of the two precedent 
monarchs. 

From hence we came to Guilford, a well known and considerable market- 
town: It has the name of being the county town, tho’ it cannot properly be call’d 
so; neither the county gaol being here, or the assizes, any more than in common 
with other towns: But the election indeed for Parliament men for the county is 
always held here. The river which according to Mr. Camden is call’d the Wey, 
and which falls into the Thames at Oatlands, is made navigable to this town, 
which adds greatly to its trade; and by this navigation a very great quantity of 
timber is brought down to London, not from the neighbourhood of this town 
only, but even from the woody parts of Sussex and Hampshire above thirty miles 
from it, the country carriages bringing it hither in the summer by land: This 
navigation is also a mighty support to the great com-market at Farnham, which I 
have mentioned so often: For as the meal-men and other dealers buy the corn at 
that market, much of it is brought to the mills on this river; which is not above 
seven miles distant, and being first ground and dress’d, is then sent down in the 
meal by barges to London; the expence of which is very small, as is practised on 


the other side of the Thames, for above fifty miles distance from London. 

Here, as I observed in its place, is a small remainder of an old manufacture, 
that is to say, of the clothing trade, and it extends it self to Godalming, 
Haselmeer, and the vale country, on the side of the Holmwood; a place of which 
I shall speak on another occasion, quite to Darking: These cloths of a middling 
price, have formerly been in great repute, and then again were almost quite 
decay’d, but by the application and skill of the clothiers, maintained the credit of 
their make, and are encourag’d, and indeed revived in reputation of late years, 
when the clothiers of Cranbrook and Tenterden in Kent, whose goods are of the 
same kind, are almost sunk to nothing, as I have already observed. 

This clothing trade, however small, is very assistant to the poor of this part of 
the country, where the lands, as I have noted, are but indifferent; except just 
above the great towns, and where abundance of the inhabitants are what we call 
cottagers, and live chiefly by the benefit of the large commons and heath ground, 
of which the quantity is so very great. 

From this town of Guilford, the road to Farnham is very remarkable, for it 
runs along west from Guilford, upon the ridge of a high chalky hill, so narrow 
that the breadth of the road takes up the breadth of the hill, and the declivity 
begins on either hand, at the very hedge that bounds the highway, and is very 
steep, as well as very high; from this hill is a prospect either way, so far that ‘tis 
surprising; and one sees to the north, or N.W. over the great black desart, call’d 
Bagshot-Heath, mentioned above, one way, and the other way south east into 
Sussex, almost to the South Downs, and west to an unbounded length, the 
horizon only restraining the eyes: This hill being all chalk, a traveller feels the 
effect of it in a hot summer’s day, being scorch’d by the reflection of the sun 
from the chalk, so as to make the heat almost insupportable; and this I speak by 
my own experience: This hill reaches from Guilford town’s end to within a mile 
and half of Farnham. 

The hill, or the going up to it from Guilford rather, is call’d St. Katharine’s- 
Hill, and at the top of the ascent from the town stands the gallows, which is so 
placed, respecting the town, that the towns people from the High-Street may sit 
at their shop doors, and see the criminals executed. 

The great road from London to Chichester, and from London to Portsmouth, 
lying thro’ this town; it is consequently a town very well furnish’d with inns for 
accommodation of travellers, as is Godalming, also the next town within three 
miles of it. 

From Guilford there lies a cross-road, as it may be call’d, to London, not 
frequented by coaches or carriers, or the ordinary passengers to London; tho’ ‘tis 
by some reckon’d the nearest way, and is without question much the pleasanter 


road, if it is not the pleasantest in this part of England: (viz.) From this town to 
Letherhead, ten miles from Letherhead to London, over Banstead Downs fifteen 
miles, or if you please by Epsome seventeen miles; which, tho’ it is call’d the 
farthest way, makes amends abundantly by the goodness of the way, and the 
advantage and pleasantness of the road. 

The ten miles from Guilford to Leatherhead make one continued line of 
gentlemens houses, lying all, or most of them, on the west side of the road, and 
their parks, or gardens almost touching one another: Here are pleasantly seated 
several very considerable persons, as the posterity of Sir Tho. Bludworth, once 
Lord Mayor of London, a person famous for the implacable passion he put the 
people of London in, by one rash expression, at the time of the Great Fire: (viz.) 
“That it was nothing, and they might piss it out”; which was only spoken at the 
beginning of the fire, when neither Sir Thomas or the citizens themselves cou’d 
foresee the length it would go; and without any design to lessen their endeavours 
to quench it: But this they never forgot, or forgave to him, or his family after 
him; but fix’d the expression on him, as a mark of indelible reproach, even to 
this day: Among the other fine seats hi this row, is that of Arthur Moor, Esq; at 
Fetcham, where no cost has been spar’d to make a most beautiful and delicious 
situation be beholden to art, and which is set out at an immense charge: Near to 
Guilford, at the village of Clendon, at the west end of this line of fine seats, is 
the antient mansion of the Onslow’s: The father of the present lord, was Sir 
Richard Onslow, Baronet; several years one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury or Admiralty; and created Baron Onslow by King GEORGE. 

The seat is old, and the estate is old too (but the latter is much the better for its 
age) for it has been many years in the family, as appears in Mr. Camden, and has 
gone on, encreasing from hand to hand. The late Lord Onslow improved and 
beautify’d both the house and the estate too very much. The house has several 
times been honoured with the presence of both King William and King George; 
the former erected an annual race for a royal plate of 100 guineas, call’d the 
King’s Gold Plate, to be run for every year, and the latter has been so good, as 
twice at least to honour the diversion with his presence. 

At the like distance north from Guilford, and on the banks of the Wey, is a 
fine seat, every way as fit for the possession of a peer as is Clendon Park; and 
belonging to a branch of the same family, (viz.) to Denzil Onslow, Esq; uncle to 
the present Lord Onslow, younger brother to his father the first lord: This seat is 
call’d Pyrford, and is exceeding pleasant, especially for the most beautiful 
intermixture of wood, and water in the park, and gardens, and grounds adjoining; 
by which the possessor, whose genius lay wonderfully in improving lands, and 
making things more pleasant, brought Pyrford to such a perfection, as to be 


inferior to very few, if any, of the finest houses in Surrey; particularly in one 
thing, which is not found in all that part of England; namely, a duckoy, which 
adjoins to his park, and which makes the rest inimitably agreeable. 

At the north east end of this range of fine seats, is Letherhead, a little 
thorough-fare town, with a stone-bridge over the river Mole; this river is called 
the Mole, from its remarkable sinking into the earth, at the foot of Box-Hill, near 
a village call’d Mickleham, and working its way under ground like a mole, rising 
again at or near this town of Leatherhead, where its wandering streams are 
united again, and form a pretty large river, as they were before, running together 
under Leatherhead Bridge, and from thence to Cobham, and so it pursues its 
course to the Thames, which it joins at Molesy, which takes its name to be sure 
from the name of the river Mole. 

And here I cannot but take notice of an unaccountable error. which all the 
writers I have met with fall unwarily into, on account of this little river hiding 
itself in the earth, and finding its way under ground, from the foot of 
Beechworth, more properly Betsworth-Castle, near Box-Hill, and then rising 
again at Letherhead, as above; as if the water had at once ingulph’d itself in a 
chasm of the earth, or sunk in a whirlpit, as is said of the Caspian-Sea, which 
they say rises again in the Persian Gulph with the same violence that it ingulphs 
it self: Tis strange this error should prevail in this manner, and with men of 
learning too, and in a case so easily discover’d and so near. But thus it is, nor is 
it at all remote from the true design of this work, to undeceive the world in the 
false or mistaken accounts, which other men have given of things, especially 
when those mistakes are so demonstrably gross; and when the subject is 
significant too, as in this part now in hand: Mr. Camden expresses it thus: “The 
Mole,” says he, “coming to White-Hill,” (he should have said Box-Hill) “hides it 
self, or is rather swallow’d up at the foot of it; and for that reason the place is 
call’d Swallow, but after two miles it bubbles up, and rises again”; then he adds, 
(alluding to the river Guadiana in Castile) “that the inhabitants of this tract no 
less than the Spaniards may boast of having a bridge that feeds several flocks of 
sheep.” Thus far Mr. Camden. The right reverend and learned editor of the 
Additions to Mr. Camden, makes it yet worse, speaking of Beechworth Castle, 
which is a mile before we come to Darking; and ‘tis at the foot of this castle 
here, says his lordship, that the river Mole being nigh to the precipice of Box- 
Hill is swallow’d up. 

Now ‘tis something strange for me to take upon me, after two such authorities, 
to say, that neither of these is right. The accounts are so positive, that many 
curious people have rid thither to see this place, call’d Swallow, and to see this 
Beechworth Castle, at the foot of which the river is swallow’d up, not doubting 


but they should see some wonderful gulph, in which a whole river should be at 
once as it were bury’d alive; for Mr. Camden says, “ Swallow is the place “: The 
bishop says,” near Beechworth-Castle the river is swallowed up”; nay, and to 
make the wonder appear more conformable to the relation, the map of the county 
of Surrey, plac’d in Mr. Camden, makes a large blank between the river as 
swallowed up, a little off of Darking, and its rising again as at Leatherhead, 
breaking the river off abruptly, as if pouring its waters all at once into a great 
gulph, like one of the common-shores of the streets of London, and bringing it 
out again at once, just as the water of the brook running into Fleet-Ditch, comes 
out from under Holbourn-Bridge. 

Now after all these plausible stories,, the matter of fact is this, and no more; 
and even of this, the thing is wonderful enough too: But I say, it is thus, and no 
more, (Vviz.) 

The river Mole passes by Beechworth Castle in a full stream; and for near a 
mile farther on the west of the castle, it takes into its stream Darking-Brook, as 
they call it, and has upon it a large corn-mill, call’d Darking-Mill; below this it 
runs close at the foot of Box-Hill, near that part of the hill, which is call’d the 
Stomacher; then, as if obstructed by the hill, it turns a little south, and runs cross 
the road which leads from Darking to Leatherhead, where it is apparently rapid 
and strong; and then fetches a circuit round a park, formerly belonging to Sir 
Richard Studdolph, and which is part of it, within sight of Leatherhead, and so 
keeps a continued chanel to the very town of Leatherhead; so that there is no 
such thing as a natural bridge, or a river lost, no, not at all; and in the winter, in 
time of floods the stream will be very large, and rapid all the way above ground, 
which I affirm of my own knowledge, having seen it so, on many occasions. 

But the true state of the case is this, the current of the river being much 
obstructed by the interposition of those hills, call’d Box-Hill, which tho’ 
descending in a kind of vale, as if parted to admit the river to pass, and making 
that descent so low as to have the appearance of a level, near a village call’d 
Mickleham; I say, these hills yet interrupting the free course of the river, it 
forces the waters as it were to find their way thro’ as well as they can; and in 
order to this, beginning, I say, where the river comes close to the foot of the 
precipice of Box-Hill, call’d the Stomacher, the waters sink insensibly away, and 
in some places are to be seen (and I have seen them) little chanels which go out 
on the sides of the river, where the water in a stream not so big as would fill a 
pipe of a quarter of an inch diameter, trills away out of the river, and sinks 
insensibly into the ground. 

In this manner it goes away, lessening the stream for above a mile, near two, 
and these they call the Swallows; and the whole ground on the bank of the river, 


where it is flat and low, is full of these subterraneous passages; so that if on any 
sudden rain the river swells over the banks, it is observed not to go back into the 
chanel again when the flood abates, but to sink away into the earth in the 
meadows, where it spreads; a remarkable proof of which I shall give presently. 

But now take this with you as you go, that these Swallows, for they are many, 
and not one call’d the Swallow, as is said in Mr. Camden; these Swallows (I say) 
tho’ they diminish the stream much, do not so drink it up as to make it disappear: 
But that, where it crosses the road near Mickleham, it runs, as I have said, very 
sharp and broad, nor did I ever know it dry in the dryest summer in that place, 
tho’ I liv’d in the neighbourhood several years: On the contrary I have known it 
so deep, that waggons and carriages have not dar’d to go thro’; but never knew 
it, I say, dry in the greatest time of drought. 

Below this place the hills rise again on the other side very high, and 
particularly on the ridge, which the country people call the Ashcom-Hills, and 
they seem to force the river again west; so it surrounds most of the park I 
mentioned above, and has several bridges upon it, and by this time indeed, so 
much of it is sunk away, that in a very dry summer the chanel, tho’ full of water 
in pits and holes cannot be perceiv’d to run; but this must be, I say, in a very dry 
season, and still there is the chanel visible where it runs at other times fiercely 
enough. 

This part which I say has the least water, continuing about half a mile, we then 
perceive the chanel insensibly to have more water than before: That is to say, 
that as it sunk in gradually and insensibly, so it takes vent again in the like 
manner in thousands of little springs, and unseen places, very few in any 
quantity, till in another half mile, it is a full river again, and passes in full 
streams under Leatherhead-Bridge, as above, and for the truth of this, I appeal to 
the knowledge of the inhabitants of Darking, Mickleham, Leatherhead, and all 
the country round. 

A farther proof of this, and which is the account which I promised above, 
relating to the gradual sinking away of the water, take as follows: It was in the 
year 1676, in the month of October, or thereabouts, that there happen’d a very 
sudden hasty land flood, which swell’d the river to a very great height; and 
particularly so high, that at Beechworth-Castle, and other gentlemen’s seats, near 
the river, where they had fish-ponds that were fed by the river, it overflowed 
their ponds, and carry’d off all their fish, or at least they thought so: Sir Adam 
Brown liv’d then at Beechworth-Castle, a gentleman in those days, well known 
in the country, for he was many years Knight of the Shire, of the family of 
Browns, a branch of the house of Montacutes at Midhurst, mentioned before, but 
a collateral line; another of the Browns liv’d at Bucknal, another at Darking, 


which I mention chiefly, because some ignorant writers, particularly the late 
Atlas, has confounded the title of Montacute with the sirname of Montague, 
which is quite another family, and generation, not at all ally’d, and nothing near 
so antient, but this by the by. 

Sir Adam Brown’s son, and the young gentlemen of these, and other 
neighbouring families, disturbed at the loss of their fish, and mov’d by the 
report, came all down to Darking; where they raised a little troop of the young 
fellows and boys of the town, and all went together, to that part of the river 
which runs by the foot of the Stomacher, as I said they call it, on Box-Hill. 

There was a low flat piece of meadow ground, lying close to the river on one 
side; just opposite to which, the hill lying also-close to the river, made up the 
bank on the other: This piece of ground might contain about four or five acres, 
and lying, hollow in the middle, like the shape of a dripping-pan, was by the 
overflowing of the river full of water, and so full, that the bank, which lay close 
to the river, tho’ higher than the rest, was not to be seen. 

The gentlemen set themselves and all their little army at work, to raise this 
bank, which I say, lay between the river and the hollow of the field, so as to 
separate the water in the hollow part of the field from that in the river, and 
having so many hands, they effected that part the first day; and made a solid dam 
or bank, so that they cou’d walk upon it dry footed; then they made a return to it, 
at the upper, or east end of the field; so that in short, no more water could run 
into the field from any part of the river. 

When this was done, they built hutts or booths, and made fires, and sent for 
victuals and drink to treat their young company, and there they encamp’d, as if 
they waited some great event; and so indeed they did, for in about two nights and 
a day, exclusive of the time they took in making their dams, the water sunk all 
away in the field; and the consequence of that was, that the fish being 
surrounded, were catch’d, as it were, in a trap, for they cou’d not be swallow’d 
up with the water; and the purchase fully recompenc’d their labour, for the like 
quantity of fish, great and small, I believe was never taken at once in this 
kingdom, out of so small a river. 

This story would have nothing in it wonderful, or to make it worth recording, 
were it not so evident a demonstration of the manner of this river losing it self 
under ground, or being swallowed up, as they call it; for this field where the 
water sunk away is just at the place, which Mr. Cambden calls the Swallows, 
near the village of Mickleham; and under the precipice of the hill, and yet the 
water was two nights and a day, as I say, sinking leisurely off; and in this 
manner, and in no other, does the whole river, or so much of it as passes under 
ground, sink away. 


The town of Darking is eminent for several little things worth observation; as 
first, for the great Roman highway, call’d Stormy-street, which Mr. Cambden 
says, passes through the very church-yard of this town: Secondly, for a little 
common or heath, call’d the Cottman Dean, or the dean or heath of poor 
cottagers, for so the word signifies, belonging to the town; and where their alms- 
house stands; which some learned physicians have singled out for the best air in 
England: Thirdly, for Mr. Howard’s house and garden, call’d Deaden, the garden 
is so naturally mounded with hills, that it makes a compleat amphitheatre, being 
an oblong square, the area about eighty yards by forty, and the hills unpassably 
steep, serve instead of walls, and are handsomely planted with trees, whose tops 
rising above one another gradually, as the hill rises at their roots, make a most 
beautiful green wall, of perhaps fifty or sixty foot high; at the north end, which is 
the entrance, is the house, which closes it wholly; and at the south end, the 
antient possessor, Mr. Howard, by what we call perforation, caused a vault or 
cave to be made quite through the hill, which came out again into a fine 
vineyard, which he planted the same year, on the south side, or slope of the hill, 
and which they say has produced since most excellent good wines, and a very 
great quantity of them. 

Mr. Howard was an honourable and antient gentleman, younger brother to the 
old Duke of Norfolk, then living: (viz.) In the year 1676, for in that year, or the 
year before, was that vineyard planted, and tho’ Mr. Howard was then upwards 
of sixty years of age, he enjoy’d that pleasant seat near thirty years after. 

At this town liv’d another antient gentleman and his son, of a very good 
family; (viz.) Augustin Bellson, Esq; or as some write it Belschon, the father was 
measured seven foot and half an inch high, allowing all that he might have sunk, 
for his age, being seventy one years old; and the son measured two inches taller 
than his father. 

These families were Roman, as were several others thereabouts at that time; 
but were soon after that, upon the breaking out of the Popish Plot, dispers’d; 
some one way, and some another, as the fate of those times oblig’d them to do; 
tho’ I do not remember that any part of the scenes of treason were lay’d about 
Darking, or that any of the Romish gentlemen thereabout were charged with 
being concern’d with them. 

The market of Darking cannot be omitted, as it relates to my design of giving 
an account of the several parts of England; from whence this great city of 
London, and all the dainty doings, which are to be seen there, as to eating, is 
supply’d with provisions. 

This market is of all the markets in England famous for poultry; and 
particularly for the fattest geese, and the largest capons, the name of a Darking 


Capon being well known among the poulterers in Leaden-Hall Market; in a 
word, they are brought to this market from as far as Horsham in Sussex; and ‘tis 
the business of all the country, on that side for many miles, to breed and fatten 
them up, insomuch, that ‘tis like a manufacture to the country people; and some 
of these capons are so large, as that they are little inferior to turkeys; and I have 
seen them sold for 4s. to 4s. 6d. each, and weighing from 4/. to 5 or 61. a peice. 

Once a year here is also a fair, (viz.) on Holy Thursday, chiefly for lambs, and 
the greatest fair in England of that kind: I have pass’d over the so much 
celebrated house of Mr. Evelyn at Wotton, near Darking, not that it is not worth 
notice, but because so many other writers have said so much of it. 

On the top of Box-Hill, and in view of this town, grows a very great beech- 
tree, which by way of distinction is call’d the Great Beech, and a very great tree 
it is; but I mention it on the following account, under the shade of this tree, was a 
little vault or cave, and here every Sunday, during the summer season, there used 
to be a rendezvous of coaches and horsemen, with abundance of gentlemen and 
ladies from Epsome to take the air, and walk in the box-woods; and in a word, 
divert, or debauch, or perhaps both, as they thought fit, and the game encreased 
so much, that it began almost on a sudden, to make a great noise in the country. 

A vintner who kept the King’s-Arms-Inn, at Darking, taking notice of the 
constant and unusual flux of company thither, took the hint from the prospect of 
his advantage, which offer’d, and obtaining leave of Sir Adam Brown, whose 
mannor and land it was, furnish’d this little cellar or vault with tables, chairs, 
&c. and with wine and eatables to entertain the ladies and gentlemen on Sunday 
nights, as above; and this was so agreeable to them as that it encreased the 
company exceedingly; in a word, by these means, the concourse of gentry, and 
in consequence of the country people, became so great, that the place was like a 
little fair; so that at length the country began to take notice of it, and it was very 
offensive, especially to the best governed people; this lasted some years, I think 
two or three, and tho’ complaint was made of it to Sir Adam Brown, and the 
neighbouring justices; alledging the revelling, and the indecent mirth that was 
among them, and on the Sabbath Day too, yet it did not obtain a suitable redress: 
whereupon a certain set of young men, of the town of Darking, and perhaps 
prompted by some others, resenting the thing also, made an unwelcome visit to 
the place once on a Saturday night, just before the usual time of their wicked 
mirth, and behold when the coaches and ladies, &c. from Epsome appear’d the 
next afternoon, they found the cellar or vault, and all that was in it, blown up 
with gun-powder; and so secret was it kept, that upon the utmost enquiry it cou’d 
never be heard, or found out who were the persons that did it: That action put an 
end to their revels for a great while; nor was the place ever repaired that I heard 


of, at least it was not put to the same wicked use that it was employ’d in before. 

From this hill, and particularly from this part of it, is a fair view in clear 
weather quite over the Wild of Sussex, to the South-Downs; and by the help of 
glasses, those who know where things are scituated, may plainly see the town of 
Horsham, Ashdown-Forest, the Duke of Somerset’s house at Petworth, and the 
South-Downs, as they range between Brighthelmston and Arundel; besides an 
unbounded prospect into Kent. 

The vale beneath this hill is for many miles east and west, call’d the 
Holmward, by some the Holm-Wood, others Holmsdale; but more vulgarly the 
Homeward: In the woody part of which are often found outlying red deer, and in 
the days of King James II. or while he was Duke of York, they have hunted the 
largest stags here that have been seen in England; the duke took great care to 
have them preserved for his own sport, and they were so preserv’d for many 
years; but have since that been most of them destroyed. 

This Homeward, or Holmwood, is a vale, which is now chiefly grown with 
furz, famous for the country people gathering such quantities of strawberries, as 
they carry them to market by horse-loads: I saw neither town or village, for 
many miles on it, much less any gentlemen’s seats, only cottages and single 
houses; but vast quantities of geese and poultry, which as is said above, employs 
all the country in breeding them up: There has been large timber here, (they say) 
but most of it is cut down and gone, except that where there are any woods 
standing, the timber is still exceeding good and large. 

It is suggested that this place was in antient times so unpassable a wild, or 
overgrown waste, the woods so thick, and the extent so large, reaching far into 
Sussex, that it was the retreat for many ages of the native Britons, who the 
Romans cou’d never drive out; and after that it was the like to the Saxons, when 
the Danes harrass’d the nation with their troops, and ravag’d the country 
wherever they came; and on this account they retain here in memory the 
following lines. 

This is Holmes Dale, 

Never conquer’d, never shall. 

But this is a piece of history, which I leave as I find it; the country tho’ wild 
still, and perhaps having the same countenance now in many places, as it had 
above a thousand years ago; yet in other places is cultivated, and has roads 
passable enough in the summer quite thro’ it, on every side, and the woods are 
clear’d off in a great measure as above. 

Keeping at the bottom of these hills, and yet not enter’d into this vale, the 
county is dry, and rather sandy or gravel, and is full of gentlemen’s houses, and 
of good towns; but if we go but a little to the right hand south, into the said wild 


part, ‘tis a deep, strong, and in the wet season, an unpassable clay. 

Here travelling east at the foot of the hills, we came to Rygate, a large market- 
town with a castle, and a mansion-house, inhabited for some years by Sir John 
Parsons, once Lord Mayor of London, and whose son is hi a fair way to be so 
also; being one of the aldermen and sheriffs of the said city at the writing these 
sheets. 

Here are two miserable borough towns too, which nevertheless send each of 
them two members to Parliament, to wit, Gatton under the side of the hill, almost 
at Rygate; and Bleechingly, more eastward on the same cross-road, which we 
were upon before: In the first of these Sir John Thomson, (afterwards Lord 
Haversham) having purchas’d the mannor, was always elected; as Mr. Paul 
Docminique, an Italian merchant, has been since: The last was for many years, 
the estate of Sir Robert Clayton, a known citizen, and benefactor to the city of 
London, whose posterity still enjoy it: And at either town the purchasers seem to 
buy the election with the property. 

At Nutfield, between Rygate and Bleechingly, is another branch of the family 
of Evelyn, who have flourish’d there many years, tho’ in a kind of retreat, and 
are often chosen representatives for the town of Bleechingly, which is just at 
their door. 

From hence, crossing still the roads leading from London into Sussex, we 
come to a village call’d Godstone, which lyes on the road from London to 
Lewis; and keeping on (east) we come to Westerham, the first market town in 
Kent on that side: This is a neat handsome well built market-town, and is full of 
gentry, and consequently of good company. The late Earl of Jersey built, or 
rather finished, for it was begun by a private gentleman, a very noble house here, 
which still remains in the family, and is every year made finer and finer. 

All this part of the country is very agreeably pleasant, wholesome and fruitful, 
I mean quite from Guildford to this place; and is accordingly overspread with 
good towns, gentlemen’s houses, populous villages, abundance of fruit, with 
hop-grounds and cherry orchards, and the lands well cultivated; but all on the 
right-hand, that is to say, south, is exceedingly grown with timber, has 
abundance of waste and wild grounds, and forests, and woods, with many large 
iron-works, at which they cast great quantities of iron caldrons, chimney-backs, 
furnaces, retorts, boiling pots, and all such necessary things of iron; besides iron 
cannon, bomb-shells, stink-pots, hand-grenadoes, and cannon ball, &c. in an 
infinite quantity, and which turn to very great account; tho’ at the same time the 
works are prodigiously expensive, and the quantity of wood they consume is 
exceeding great, which keeps up that complaint I mention’d before; that timber 
would grow scarce, and consequently dear, from the great quantity consumed in 


the iron-works in Sussex. 

From hence going forward east, we come to Riverhead, a town on the road 
from London to Tunbridge; and then having little to speak of in Kent, except 
some petty market-towns, such as Wrotham, commonly call’d Rootham, Town- 
Mailing, Cranbrook, and the like; of which something had been observed, as I 
travell’d forward, in the beginning of this circuit, I turn’d north, and came to 
Bromley, a market-town, made famous by an hospital, lately built there by Dr. 
Warner, Lord Bishop of Rochester, for the relief of the widows of clergy-men, 
which was not only well endow’d at first, but has had many gifts and charities 
bestow’d on it since, and is a very noble foundation for the best of charities in 
the world; besides it has been an example, and an encouragement to the like in 
other places, and has already been imitated, as Mr. Camden’s most reverend 
continuator assures us, by the Bishops of Winchester and Salisbury in their 
diocesses. 

Near this town we turn’d away by Beckenham, and thro’ Norwood to 
Croydon; in the way we saw Dullige or Sydenham Wells, where great crouds of 
people throng every summer from London to drink the waters, as at Epsome and 
Tunbridge; only with this difference, that as at Epsome and Tunbridge, they go 
more for the diversion of the season, for the mirth and the company; for gaming, 
or intrieguing, and the like, here they go for meer physick, and this causes 
another difference; Namely, that as the nobility and gentry go to Tunbridge, the 
merchants and rich citizens to Epsome; so the common people go chiefly to 
Dullwich and Stretham; and the rather also, because it lyes so near London, that 
they can walk to it in the morning, and return at night; which abundance do; that 
is to say, especially of a Sunday, or on holidays, which makes the better sort also 
decline the place; the croud on those days being both unruly and unmannerly. 

Croydon is a great corn-market, but chiefly for oats and oatmeal, all for 
London still; the town is large and full of citizens from London, which makes it 
so populous; it is the antient palace of the Archbishops of Canterbury, and 
several of them lye buried here; particularly that great man, Archbishop 
Whitgift, who not only repair’d the palace, but built the famous hospital and 
school, which remains there to this day, to the singular honour of the giver. 

In the gardens of this episcopal palace, the Lady Dowager Onslow, mother of 
the present lord of that name, of whom mention has been made, was very 
unhappily drown’d about two year since, in one of the fish-ponds, whether she 
did it herself, or whether by accident, or how, ‘tis not the business of such a 
work as this to enquire; her daughter being the wife of Sir John Williams, 
merchant of London, had hired the house, and she was in his family. 

From hence we pass’d by Beddington, where is still the seat or mansion house 


of Sir Nicholas Carew, it was a fine building in Mr. Camden’s time; but is now 
almost rebuilt from the ground, by the present owner, Sir Nicholas Carew, who 
now possesses that estate, and who is one of the representatives for the county of 
Surrey; the house is magnificently great, and the gardens are exquisitely fine; yet 
architects say, that the two wings are too deep for the body of the house, that 
they should either have been wider asunder, or not so long; the court before them 
is extreamly fine, and the canal in the park, before the court, is so well that 
nothing can be better, having a river running through it; the gardens are 
exceedingly enlarged, they take up all the flat part of the park, with vista’s, or 
prospects thro’ the park, for two or three miles; the orange-trees continue, and 
are indeed wonderful; they are the only standard orange-trees in England, and 
have moving houses to cover them in the winter; they are loaded with fruit in the 
summer, and the gardners told us, they have stood in the ground where they now 
grow above 80 years. 

I am sorry to record it to the reproach of any person in their grave, that the 
ancestor of this family, tho’ otherwise a very honest gentleman, if fame lyes not, 
was so addicted to gaming, and so unfortunately over-match’d in his play, that 
he lost this noble seat and parks, and all the fine addenda which were then about 
it, at one night’s play, some say, at one cast of dice, to Mr. Harvey of Comb, 
near Kingston; What misery had befallen the family, if the right of the winner 
had been prosecuted with rigour, as by what I have heard it would have been, is 
hard to write: But God had better things in store for the gentleman’s posterity 
than he took thought for himself; and the estate being entail’d upon the heir, the 
loser dy’d before it came into possession of the winner, and so it has been 
preserv’d, and the present gentleman has not only recovered the disaster, but as 
above, has exceedingly improved it all. 

From hence it is but a little mile to Cashalton, a country village scituate 
among innumerable springs of water, which all together, form a river in the very 
street of the town, and joining the other springs which come from Croydon and 
Bedington, make one stream, which are call’d the river Wandell: This village 
seated among such delightful springs, is yet all standing upon firm chalk; and 
having the Downs close adjoining, makes the most agreeable spot on all this side 
of London, as is abundantly testify’d by its being, as it were, crouded with fine 
houses of the citizens of London; some of which are built with such a profusion 
of expence, that they look rather like seats of the nobility, than the country 
houses of citizens and merchants; particularly those of Sir William Scawen, 
lately deceased; who besides an immense estate in money has left, as I was told, 
one article of nine thousand pounds a year to his heir; and was himself since the 
Fire of London, only Mr. Scawen, a Hamborough merchant, dealing by 


commission, and not in any view of such an encrease of wealth, or any thing like 
it. 

The other house is that of Sir John Fellows, late sub-governor of the South- 
Sea Company, who having the misfortune to fall in the general calamity of the 
late directors, lost all his unhappy wealth, which he had gain’d in the company, 
and a good and honestly gotten estate of his own into the bargain: I cannot dwell 
on the description of all the fine houses in this and the neighbouring vilages; I 
shall speak of them again in bulk with their neighbours, of Mitcham, Stretham, 
Tooting, Clapham, and others; but I must take a trip here cross the Downs to 
Epsome- 

Banstead Downs need no description other than this, that their being so near 
London, and surrounded as they are with pleasant villages, and being in 
themselves perfectly agreeable, the ground smooth, soft, level and dry; (even in 
but a few hours after rain) they conspire to make the most delightful spot of 
ground, of that kind in all this part of Britain. 

When on the publick race days they are cover’d with coaches and ladies, and 
an innumerable company of horsemen, as well gentlemen as citizens, attending 
the sport; and then adding to the beauty of the sight, the racers flying over the 
course, as if they either touched not, or felt not the ground they run upon; I think 
no sight, except that of a victorious army, under the command of a Protestant 
King of Great Britain could exceed it. 

About four miles, over those delicious Downs, brings us to Epsome, and if 
you will suppose me to come there in the month of July, or thereabouts, you may 
think me to come in the middle of the season, when the town is full of company, 
and all disposed to mirth and pleasantry; for abating one unhappy stock jobbing 
year, when England took leave to act the frantick, for a little while; and when 
every body’s heads were turn’d with projects and stocks, I say, except this year, 
we see nothing of business in the whole conversation of Epsome; even the men 
of business, who are really so when in London; whether it be at the Exchange, 
the Alley, or the Treasury-Offices, and the Court; yet here they look as if they 
had left all their London thoughts behind them, and had separated themselves to 
mirth and good company; as if they came hither to unbend the bow of the mind, 
and to give themselves a loose to their innocent pleasures; I say, innocent, for 
such they may enjoy here, and such any man may make his being here, if he 
pleases. 

As, I say, this place seems adapted wholly to pleasure, so the town is suited to 
it; ‘tis all rural, the houses are built at large, not many together, with gardens and 
ground about them; that the people who come out of their confined dwellings in 
London, may have air and liberty, suited to the design of country lodgings. 


You have no sooner taken lodgings, and enter’d the apartments, but if you are 
any thing known, you walk out, to see who and who’s together; for ‘tis the 
general language of the place, Come let’s go see the town, folks don’t come to 
Epsome to stay within doors. 

The next morning you are welcom’d with the musick under your chamber 
window; but for a shilling or two you get rid of them, and prepare for going to 
the Wells. 

Here you have the compliment of the place, are enter’d into the list of the 
pleasant company, so you become a citizen of Epsome for that summer; and this 
costs you another shilling, or if you please, half a crown: Then you drink the 
waters, or walk about as if you did; dance with the ladies, tho’ it be in your gown 
and slippers; have musick and company of what kind you like, for every man 
may sort himself as he pleases; The grave with the grave, and the gay with the 
gay, the bright, and the wicked; all may be match’d if they seek for it, and 
perhaps some of the last may be over-match’d, if they are not upon their guard. 

After the morning diversions are over, and every one are walk’d home to their 
lodgings, the town is perfectly quiet again; nothing is to be seen, the Green, the 
Great Room, the raffling-shops all are (as if it was a trading town on a holiday) 
shut up; there’s little stirring, except footmen, and maid servants, going to and 
fro of errands, and higglers and butchers, carrying provisions to people’s 
lodgings. 

This takes up the town till dinner is over, and the company have repos’d for 
two or three hours in the heat of the day; then the first thing you observe is, that 
the ladies come to the shady seats, at their doors, and to the benches in the 
groves, and cover’d walks; (of which, every house that can have them, is 
generally supply’d with several). Here they refresh with cooling liquors, 
agreeable conversation, and innocent mirth. 

Those that have coaches, or horses (as soon as the sun declines) take the air on 
the Downs, and those that have not, content themselves with staying a little later, 
and when the air grows cool, and the sun low, they walk out under the shade of 
the hedges and trees, as they find it for their diversion: In the mean time, towards 
evening the Bowling-green begins to fill, the musick strikes up in the Great 
Room, and company draws together a-pace: And here they never fail of 
abundance of mirth, every night being a kind of ball; the gentlemen bowl, the 
ladies dance, others raffle, and some rattle; conversation is the general pleasure 
of the place, till it grows late, and then the company draws off; and, generally 
speaking, they are pretty well as to keeping good hours; so that by eleven a clock 
the dancing generally ends, and the day closes with good wishes, and 
appointments to meet the next morning at the Wells, or somewhere else. 


The retir’d part of the world, of which also there are very many here, have the 
waters brought home to their apartments in the moming, where they drink and 
walk about a little, for assisting the physical operation, till near noon, then dress 
dinner, and repose for the heat as others do; after which they visit, drink tea, 
walk abroad, come to their lodgings to supper, then walk again till it grows dark, 
and then to bed: The greatest part of the men, I mean of this grave sort, may be 
supposed to be men of business, who are at London upon business all the day, 
and thronging to their lodgings at night, make the families, generally speaking, 
rather provide suppers than dinners; for ‘tis very frequent for the trading part of 
the company to place their families here, and take their horses every morning to 
London, to the Exchange, to the Alley, or to the warehouse, and be at Epsome 
again at night; and I know one citizen that practised it for several years together, 
and scarce ever lay a night in London during the whole season. 

This, I say, makes the good wives satisfy themselves with providing for the 
family, rather at night than at noon, that their husbands may eat with them; after 
which they walk abroad as above, and these they call the sober citizens, and 
those are not much at the Wells, or at the Green; except sometimes, when they 
give themselves a holiday, or when they get sooner home than usual. 

Nor are these which I call the more retir’d part the company, the least part of 
those that fill up the town of Epsome, nor is their way of living so retir’d, but 
that there is a great deal of society, mirth, and good manners, and good company 
among these too. 

The fine park of the late Earl of Berkeley, near Epsome, was formerly a great 
addition to the pleasure of the place, by the fine walks and cool retreats there; 
but the earl finding it absolutely necessary, for a known reason, to shut it up, and 
not permit any walking there, that relief to the company was abated for some 
years; but the pleasures of nature are so many round the town, the shady trees so 
every where planted, and now generally well grown, that it makes Epsome like a 
great park fill’d with little groves, lodges and retreats for coolness of air, and 
shade from the sun; and I believe, I may say, it is not to be matched in the world, 
on that account; at least, not in so little a space of ground. 

It is to be observ’d too, that for shady walks, and innumerable numbers of 
trees planted before the houses, Epsome differs much from it self, that is to say, 
as it was twenty or thirty years ago; for then those trees that were planted, were 
generally young, and not grown; and now not only all the trees then young, are 
grown large and fair, but thousands are planted since; so that the town, at a 
distance, looks like a great wood full of houses, scatter’d every where, all over it. 

In the winter this is no place for pleasure indeed; as it is full of mirth and 
gayety in the summer, so the prospect in the winter presents you with little, but 


good houses shut up, and windows fasten’d; the furniture taken down, the 
families remov’d, the walks out of repair, the leaves off of the trees, and the 
people out of the town; and which is still worse, the ordinary roads both to it, 
and near it, except only on the side of the Downs, are deep, stiff, full of sloughs, 
and, in a word, impassable; for all the country, the side of the Downs, as I have 
said, only excepted, is a deep stiff clay; so that there’s no riding in the winter 
without the utmost fatiegue, and some hazard, and this is the reason that Epsome 
is not (like Hampstead or Richmond) full of company in winter as well as 
summer. 

From Epsome that I might thoroughly visit the county of Surrey, I rode over 
those clays, and through very bad roads to Kingstone, and from thence keeping 
the bank of the river on my right hand, I had a fine view of Hampton-Court, at a 
distance, but had reserved it for another journey; and was bound now in search 
of a piece of antiquity to satisfy my own curiosity, this was to Oatland, that I 
might see the famous place where Julius Caesar pass’d the river Thames in the 
sight of the British army, and notwithstanding they had stuck the river full of 
sharp stakes for three miles together. 

The people said several of those stakes were still to be seen in the bottom of 
the river, having stood there for now above 1760 years; but they cou’d show me 
none of them, tho’ they call the place Coway Stakes to this day; I cou’d make 
little judgment of the thing, only from this, that it really seems probable, that this 
was the first place where Caesar at that time cou’d find the river fordable, or any 
way passable to him, who had no boats, no pontons, and no way to make bridges 
over, in the teeth of so powerful, and so furious an enemy; but the Roman valour 
and discipline surmounted all difficulties, and he pass’d the army, routing the 
Britons; whose king and general, Cassibellanus, never offer’d a pitch’d battle to 
the Romans afterward. 

Satisfy’d with what little I cou’d see here, which indeed was nothing at all, but 
the meer place, said to be so; and which it behov’d me to believe, only because it 
was not unlikely to be true; I say, satisfy’d with this, I came back directly to 
Kingstone, a good market-town, but remarkable for little, only that they say, the 
antient British and Saxon kings were usually crown’d here in former times, 
which I will neither assert or deny. 

But keeping the river now on my left, as I did before on my right-hand, 
drawing near to London, we came to Hame and Peterson, little villages; the first, 
famous for a most pleasant pallace of the late Duke of Lauderdale, close by the 
river; a house King Charles II. used to be frequently at, and be exceedingly 
pleased with; the avenues of this fine house to the land side, come up to the end 
of the village of Peterson, where the wall of New Park comes also close to the 


town, on the other side; in an angle of which stood a most delicious house, built 
by the late Earl of Rochester, Lord High Treasurer in King James II’s. reign, as 
also in part of Queen Ann’s reign, which place he discharged so well, that we 
never heard of any misapplications, so much as suggested, much less inquired 
after. 

I am oblig’d to say only, that this house stood here; for even while this is 
writing the place seems to be but smoaking with the ruins of a most unhappy 
disaster, the whole house being a few months ago burnt down to the ground with 
a fire, so sudden, and so furious, that the family who were all at home, had 
scarce time to save their lives. 

Nor was the house, tho’ so exquisitely finished, so beautiful within and 
without, the greatest loss sustained; the rich furniture, the curious collection of 
paintings; and above all, the most curious collection of books, being the library 
of the first Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor of England, and author of that 
most excellent History of the Rebellion, of which the world knows so much; I 
say, this library, as I am assur’d, was here wholly consumed; a loss irreparable, 
and not to be sufficiently regretted by all lovers of learning, having among other 
valuable things, several manuscripts relating to those times, and to things 
transacted by himself, and by the king his master, both at home and abroad; and 
of other antient things, collected by that noble and learned author in foreign 
countries; which both for their rariety, antiquity, and authority, were of an 
inestimable value. 

From hence we come to Richmond, the delightful retreat of their royal 
highnesses, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and where they have spent the fine 
season every summer for some years: The prince’s Court being so near must 
needs have fill’d Richmond, which was before a most agreeable retreat for the 
first and second rate gentry, with a great deal of the best company in England: 
This town and the country adjacent, encrease daily in buildings, many noble 
houses for the accommodation of such, being lately rais’d and more in prospect: 
But ‘tis fear’d should the prince come, for any cause that may happen, to quit 
that side of the country, those numerous buildings must abate in the value which 
is now set upon them: The company however, at Richmond, is very great in the 
winter, when the prince’s Court is not there; because of the neighbourhood of so 
many gentlemen, who live constantly there, and thereabouts; and of its nearness 
to London also; and in this it has the advantage both of Epsome and Tunbridge. 

Here are wells likewise, and a mineral-water, which tho’ not so much us’d as 
that at Epsome and Tunbridge, are yet sufficient to keep up the forms of the 
place, and bring the company together in the morning, as the musick does in the 
evening; and as there is more of quality in and about the place than is ordinarily 


to be seen at Epsome, the company is more shining, and sometimes even 
illustriously bright. 

Mr. Temple created Baron Temple, of the kingdom of Ireland, even since this 
circuit was performed; and who is the son and successor to the honour, estate, 
and great part of the character of the great Sir William Temple, has a fine seat 
and gardens (hard by) at Shene; The gardens are indeed exquisitely fine, being 
finished, and even contrived by the great genius of Sir William, his father; and as 
they were his last delight in life, so they were every way suited to be so, to a man 
of his sense and capacity, who knew what kind of life was best fitted to make a 
man’s last days happy. 

It is not easy to describe the beauty with which the banks of the Thames shine 
on either side of the river, from hence to London, much more than our ancestors, 
even of but one age ago, knew any thing of: If for pleasant villages, great houses, 
palaces, gardens, &c. it was true in Queen Elizabeth’s time, according to the 
poet, that 

The Thames with royal Tyber may compare. I say, if this were true at that 
time, what may be said of it now? when for one fine house that was to be seen 
then, there are a hundred; nay, for ought I know, five hundred to be seen now, 
even as you sit still in a boat, and pass up and down the river. 

First beginning from Ham-House, as above, the prince’s palace salutes the 
eye, being formerly no more than a lodge in the park, and by that means 
belonging to the ranger, who was then, the (since unhappy) Duke of Ormond, 
and who, with other branches of a noble estate, lost this among the rest by his 
precipitate retreat from the Parliamentary justice: I have seen many of the seats 
of the nobility in France, and some larger, but none finer than this, except such 
as had been lay’d out at the royal expence. 

From Richmond to London, the river sides are full of villages, and those 
villages so full of beautiful buildings, charming gardens, and rich habitations of 
gentlemen of quality, that nothing in the world can imitate it; no, not the country 
for twenty miles round Paris, tho’ that indeed is a kind of prodigy. 

To enumerate the gentlemen’s houses in their view, would be too long for this 
work to describe them, would fill a large folio; it shall suffice to observe 
something concerning the original of the strange passion, for fine gardens, which 
has so commendably possess’d the English gentlemen of late years, for ‘tis 
evident it is but of late years. 

It is since the Revolution that our English gentlemen, began so universally, to 
adorn their gardens with those plants, we call ever greens, which leads me to a 
particular observation that may not be improper in this place; King William and 
Queen Mary introduced each of them two customs, which by the people’s 


imitating them became the two idols of the town, and indeed of the whole 
kingdom; the queen brought in (I.) the love of fine East-India callicoes, such as 
were then call’d Masslapatan chints, atlasses, and fine painted callicoes, which 
afterwards descended into the humours of the common people so much, as to 
make them greivous to our trade, and ruining to our manufactures and the poor; 
so that the Parliament were oblig’d to make two Acts at several times to restrain, 
and at last prohibit the use of them: (2.) The queen brought in the custom or 
humour, as I may call it, of furnishing houses with china-ware, which increased 
to a strange degree afterwards, piling their china upon the tops of cabinets, 
scrutores, and every chymney-piece, to the tops of the ceilings, and even setting 
up shelves for their china-ware, where they wanted such places, till it became a 
grievance in the expence of it, and even injurious to their families and estates. 

The good queen far from designing any injury to the country where she was so 
entirely belov’d, little thought she was in either of these laying a foundation for 
such fatal excesses, and would no doubt have been the first to have reform’d 
them had she lived to see it. 

The king on his part introduc’d (1.) the love of gardening;* and (2.) of 
painting: In the first his majesty was particularly delighted with the decoration of 
ever greens, as the greatest addition to the beauty of a garden, preserving the 
figure of the place, even in the roughest part of an inclement and tempestuous 
winter. 

Sir Stephen Fox’s gardens at Istleworth, and Sir William Temple’s at 
Eastshene, mentioned above, were the only two gardens where they had entirely 
persued this method at that time, and of Sir Stephen’s garden, this was to be said, 
that almost all his fine ever-greens were raised in the places where they stood; 
Sir Stephen taking as much delight to see them rise gradually, and form them 
into what they were to be, as to buy them of the nursery gardeners, finish’d to his 
hand; besides that by this method his greens, the finest in England, cost him 
nothing but the labour of his servants, and about ten years patience; which if 
they were to have been purchased, would not have cost so little as ten thousand 
pounds, especially at that time: It was here that King William was so pleased 
that according to his majesty’s usual expression, when he lik’d a place very well, 
he stood, and looking round him from the head of one of the canals, Well says 
his majesty, I cou’d dwell here five days; every thing was so exquisitely 
contriv’d, finish’d, and well kept, that the king, who was allow’d to be the best 
judge of such things then living in the world, did not so much as once say, this or 
that thing cou’d have been better. 

With the particular judgment of the king, all the gentlemen in England began 
to fall in; and in a few years fine gardens, and fine houses began to grow up in 


every corer; the king began with the gardens at Hampton-Court and 
Kensington, and the gentlemen follow’d every where, with such a gust that the 
alteration is indeed wonderful thro’ the whole kingdom; but no where more than 
in the two counties of Middlesex and Surrey, as they border on the river Thames; 
the beauty and expence of which are only to be wonder’d at, not described; they 
may indeed be guess’d at, by what is seen in one or two such as these nam’d: 
But I think to enter into a particular of them would be an intolerable task, and 
tedious to the reader. 

That these houses and gardens are admirably beautiful in their kind, and in 
their separate, and distinct beauties, such as their scituation, decoration, 
architect, furniture, and the like, must be granted; and many descriptions have 
been accurately given of them, as of Ham-House, Qew-Green, the Prince’s 
House, Sir William Temple’s, Sir Charles Hedges, Sion-House, Osterly, Lord 
Ranelagh’s at Chelsea-Hospital; the many noble seats in Istleworth, Twittenham, 
Hamersmith, Fullham, Puttney, Chelsea, Battersea, and the like. 

But I find none has spoken of what I call the distant glory of all these 
buildings: There is a beauty in these things at a distance, taking them en passant 
, and in perspective, which few people value, and fewer understand; and yet here 
they are more truly great, than in all their private beauties whatsoever; Here they 
reflect beauty, and magnificence upon the whole country, and give a kind of a 
character to the island of Great Britain in general. The banks of the Sein are not 
thus adorn’d from Paris to Roan, or from Paris to the Loign above the city: The 
Danube can show nothing like it above and below Vienna, or the Po above and 
below Turin; the whole country here shines with a lustre not to be described; 
Take them in a remote view, the fine seats shine among the trees as jewels shine 
in a rich coronet; in a near sight they are meer pictures and paintings; at a 
distance they are all nature, near hand all art; but both in the extreamest beauty. 

In a word, nothing can be more beautiful; here is a plain and pleasant country, 
a rich fertile soil, cultivated and enclosed to the utmost perfection of husbandry, 
then bespangled with villages; those villages fill’d with these houses, and the 
houses surrounded with gardens, walks, vistas, avenues, representing all the 
beauties of building, and all the pleasures of planting: It is impossible to view 
these countries from any rising ground and not be ravish’d with the delightful 
prospect: For example, suppose you take your view from the little rising hills 
about Clapham, if you look to the east, there you see the pleasant villages of 
Peckham and Camberwell, with some of the finest dwellings about London; as 
(1) the Lord Powis’s at Peckham: (2) a house built by a merchant, one Collins, 
but now standing empty at Camberwell, but justly call’d a picture of a house, 
and several others: Then turning south, we see Loughborough-House near 


Kennington, Mr. Howland’s, now the Dutchess of Bedford’s, at Stretham; Sir 
Richard Temple’s house near Croydon; a whole town of fine houses at 
Cashalton; Sir Nicholas Carew’s, and Sir John Lake’s at Bedington; Sir 
Theodore Janssen another South-Sea forfeiture at Wimbleton; Sir James 
Bateman’s at Tooting; besides an innumerable number in Clapham it self: On the 
south west also you have Mr. Harvey’s at Coomb, formerly the palace of a king; 
with all the villages mentioned above, and the country adjoining fill’d with the 
palaces of the British nobility and gentry already spoken of; looking north, 
behold, to crown all, a fair prospect of the whole city of London it self; the most 
glorious sight without exception, that the whole world at present can show, or 
perhaps ever cou’d show since the sacking of Rome in the European, and the 
burning the Temple of Jerusalem in the Asian part of the world. 

Add to all this, that these fine houses and innumerable more, which cannot be 
spoken of here, are not, at least very few of them, the mansion houses of 
families, the antient residences of ancestors, the capital messuages of the estates; 
nor have the rich possessors any lands to a considerable value about them; but 
these are all houses of retreat, like the Bastides of Marseilles, gentlemen’s meer 
summer-houses, or citizen’s country-houses; whither they retire from the hurries 
of business, and from getting money, to draw their breath in a clear air, and to 
divert themselves and families in the hot weather; and they that are shut up, and 
as it were strip’d of their inhabitants in the winter, who return to smoke and dirt, 
sin and seacoal, (as it was coursly expressed) in the busy city; so that in short all 
this variety, this beauty, this glorious show of wealth and plenty, is really a view 
of the luxuriant age which we live in, and of the overflowing riches of the 
citizens, who in their abundance make these gay excursions, and live thus 
deliciously all the summer, retiring within themselves in the winter, the better to 
lay up for the next summer’s expence. 

If this then is produced from the gay part of the town only, what must be the 
immense wealth of the city it self, where such a produce is brought forth? where 
such prodigious estates are raised in one man’s age; instances of which we have 
seen in those of Sir Josiah Child, Sir John Lethulier, Sir James Bateman, Sir 
Robert Clayton, Sir William Scawen, and hundreds more; whose beginnings 
were small, or but small compar’d, and who have exceeded even the greatest 
part of the nobility of England in wealth, at their death, and all of their own 
getting. 

It is impossible in one journey to describe effectually this part of the county of 
Surrey, lying from Kingston to London and Greenwich, where I set out: That is, 
including the villages of Richmond, Petersham, Eastshene, Mortlock, Putney, 
Wandsworth, Barn-Elms,  Battersey, Wimbleton, Tooting, Clapham, 


Camberwell, Peckham and Deptford; the description would swell with the 
stories of private families, and of the reasons of these opulent foundations, more 
than with their history. 

It would also take up a large chapter in this book, to but mention the 
overthrow, and catastrophe of innumerable wealthy city families, who after they 
have thought their houses establish’d, and have built their magnificent country 
seats, as well as others, have sunk under the misfortunes of business, and the 
disasters of trade, after the world has thought them pass’d all possibility of 
danger; such as Sir Joseph Hodges, Sir Justus Beck, the widow Cock at 
Camberwell, and many others; besides all the late South-Sea directors, all which 
I chuse to have forgotten, as no doubt they desire to be, in recording the wealth 
and opulence of this part of England, which I doubt not to convince you 
infinitely out does the whole world. 

I am come now to Southwark, a suburb to, rather than a part of London; but of 
which this may be said with justice. 

A royal city were not London by. 

To give you a brief description of Southwark, it might be call’d a long street, 
of about nine miles in length, as it is now built on eastward; reaching from 
Vaux-Hall to London-Bridge, and from the bridge to Deptford, all up to 
Deptford-Bridge, which parts it from Greenwich, all the way winding and 
turning as the river winds and turns; except only in that part, which reaches from 
Cuckold’s-Point to Deptford, which indeed winds more than the river does. 

In the center, which is opposite to the bridge, it is thicken’d with buildings, 
and may be reckoned near a mile broad; (viz.) from the bridge to the end of 
Kent-street and Blackman-street, and about the Mint; but else the whole building 
is but narrow, nor indeed can it be otherwise; considering the length of it. 

The principal beauty of the borrough of Southwark, consists in the prodigious 
number of its inhabitants: Take it as it was antiently bounded, it contain’d nine 
parishes; but as it is now extended, and, as I say, joins with Deptford, it contains 
eleven large parishes: According to the weekly-bills, for the year 1722, the nine 
parishes only bury’d 4166, which is about one sixth part of the whole body, 
call’d London; the bill of mortallity for that year, amounting in all to 25750. 

The first thing we meet with considerable, is at the Spring-Garden, just at the 
comer, where the road turns away to go from Vaux-Hall Tumpike, towards 
Newington, there are the remains of the old lines cast up in the times of the 
Rebellion, to fortify this side of the town; and at that corner was a very large 
bastion, or rather a fort, and such indeed they call it; which commanded all the 
pass on that side, and farther on, where the openings near St. George’sFields are, 
which they now call the Ducking-Pond, there was another; the water they call 


the Ducking-Pond, is evidently to this day the moat of the fort, and the lines are 
so high, and so undemolish’d still, that a very little matter would repair and 
perfect them again. 

From hence they turn’d south east, and went to the windmill, at the end of 
Blackman-street, where they crossed the road, and going to the end of Kent- 
street, we see another great bastion; and then turning S.E. till they come to the 
end of Barnaby-street, or rather beyond, among the tanners, and there you see 
another fort, so plain, and so undemolish’d, the grass growing now over the 
works, that it is as plain as it was, even when it was thrown down. 

Here is also another remain of antiquity, the vestiges of which are easy to be 
traced; (viz.) The place where by strength of men’s hands, they turn’d the 
channel of this great river of Thames, and made a new course for the waters, 
while the great bridge, which is now standing, was built: Here it is evident they 
turn’d the waters out: (viz.) About a place call’d Nine Elms, just beyond Vaux- 
Hall, where now a little brook, from the Wash-way at Kennington, and which 
they once attempted to make navigable, enters the Thames, from thence it 
cross’d the great road, a little beyond the end of the houses in Newington; 
between which and Kennington Common, on the left of the road, as you go 
south, there is a very large pond, or lake of water, part of the channel not fill’d 
up to this day; from thence it enter’d the marshes between Rotherif and 
Deptford, where for many years after there remained a drain for the water, upon 
which was a large mill-pond and dam, and where since was built the second 
great wet-dock, said to belong to the Duke of Bedford’s estate, and call’d at first 
Snellgrove’s-Dock, because built by one Mr. Snellgrove, a shipwright, whose 
building-yards adjoin’d it. A farther description of Southwark, I refer till I come 
to speak of London, as one general appellation for the two cities of London and 
Westminster; and all the burrough of Southwark, and all the buildings and 
villages included within the bills of mortallity, make but one London, in the 
general appellation, of which in its order. I am, &c. 


LETTER III 


CONTAINING A DESCRIPTION OF THE SOUTH COASTS OF 
HAMPSHIRE, WILTS, DORSETSHIRE, SOMERSETSHIRE, 
DEVONSHIRE, AND CORNWALL 


SIR,—-I find so much left to speak of, and so many things to say in every part of 
England, that my journey cannot be barren of intelligence, which way soever I 
turn; no, tho’ I were to oblige myself to say nothing of any thing that had been 
spoken of before. 

I intended once to have gone due west this journey; but then I should have been 
obliged to croud my observations so close, (to bring Hampton-Court, Windsor, 
Blenheim, Oxford, the Bath and Bristol, all into one letter; all those remarkable 
places lying in a line, as it were, in one point of the compass) as to have made 
my letter too long, or my observations too light and superficial, as others have 
done before me. 

This letter will divide the weighty task, and consequently make it fit lighter on 
the memory, be pleasanter to the reader, and make my progress the more regular: 
I shall therefore take in Hampton-Court and Windsor in this journey; the first at 
my setting out, and the last at my return, and the rest as their situation demands. 

As I came down from Kingston, in my last circuit, by the south bank of the 
Thames, on the Surrey side of the river; so I go up to Hampton Court, now, on 
the north bank, and on the Middlesex side, which I mention, because as the sides 
of the country bordering on the river, lie parallel, so the beauty of the country, 
the pleasant situations, the glory of innumerable fine buildings, noblemens and 
gentlemens houses, and citizens retreats, are so equal a match to what I had 
described on the other side, that one knows not which to give the preference to: 
But as I must speak of them again, when I come to write of the county of 
Middlesex, which I have now purposely omitted; so I pass them over here, 
except the palace of Hampton only, which I mentioned in Middlesex, for the 
reasons above. 

Hampton Court lyes on the north bank of the river Thames, about two small 
miles from Kingston, and on the road from Stanes to Kingston Bridge; so that 
the road straightening the parks a little, they were obliged to part the parks, and 
leave the Paddock, and the Great Park, part on the other side the road; a 
testimony of that just regard that the Kings of England always had, and still 
have, to the common good, and to the service of the country, that they would not 


interrupt the course of the road, or cause the poor people to go out of the way of 
their business, to or from the markets and fairs, for any pleasure of their own 
whatsoever. 

The palace of Hampton-Court was first founded, and built from the ground, by 
that great statesman, and favourite of King Henry VIII. Cardinal Wolsey; and if 
it be a just observation any where, as is made from the situation of the old abbies 
and monasteries, the clergy were excellent judges of the beauty and pleasantness 
of the country, and chose always to plant in the best; I say, if it was a just 
observation in any case, it was in this; for if there be a situation on the whole 
river between Stanes-Bridge and Windsor-Bridge, pleasanter than another, it is 
this of Hampton; close to the river, yet not offended by the rising of its waters in 
floods, or storms, near to the reflux of the tides, but not quite so near as to be 
affected with any foulness of the water, which the flowing of the tides generally 
is the occasion of. The gardens extend almost to the bank of the river, yet are 
never overflow’d; nor are there any marshes on either side the river to make the 
waters stagnate, or the air unwholesome on that account. The river is high 
enough to be navigable, and low enough to be a little pleasantly rapid; so that the 
stream looks always chearful, not slow and sleeping, like a pond. This keeps the 
waters always clear and clean, the bottom in view, the fish playing, and in sight; 
and, in a word, it has every thing that can make an inland; or, as I may call it, a 
country river, pleasant and agreeable. 

I shall sing you no songs here of the river in the first person of a water nymph, 
a goddess, (and I know not what) according to the humour of the ancient poets. I 
shall talk nothing of the marriage of old Isis, the male river, with the beautiful 
Thame, the female river, a whimsy as simple as the subject was empty, but I 
shall speak of the river as occasion presents, as it really is made glorious by the 
splendor of its shores, gilded with noble palaces, strong fortifications, large 
hospitals, and publick buildings; with the greatest bridge, and the greatest city in 
the world, made famous by the opulence of its merchants, the encrease and 
extensiveness of its commerce; by its invincible navies, and by the innumerable 
fleets of ships sailing upon it, to and from all parts of the world. 

As I meet with the river upwards in my travels thro’ the inland country, I shall 
speak of it, as it is the chanel for conveying an infinite quantity of provisions 
from remote counties to London, and enriching all the counties again that lye 
near it, by the return of wealth and trade from the city; and in describing these 
things I expect both to inform and divert my readers, and speak, in a more 
masculine manner, more to the dignity of the subject, and also more to their 
satisfaction, than I could do any other way. 

There is little more to be said of the Thames, relating to Hampton-Court, than 


that it adds, by its neighbourhood, to the pleasure of the situation; for as to 
passing by water too and from London; tho’ in summer ‘tis exceeding pleasant, 
yet the passage is a little too long to make it easy to the ladies, especially to be 
crowded up in the small boats, which usually go upon the Thames for pleasure. 

The prince and princess, indeed, I remember came once down by water, upon 
the occasion of her royal highnesses being great with child, and near her time; so 
near, that she was delivered within two or three days after: But this passage 
being in the royal barges, with strength of oars, and the day exceeding fine, the 
passage, I say, was made very pleasant, and still the more so, for being short. 
Again, this passage is all the way with the stream, whereas, in the common 
passage, upwards, great part of the way is against the stream, which is slow and 
heavy. 

But be the going and coming how it will by water, ‘tis an exceeding pleasant 
passage by land, whether we go by the Surrey side or the Middlesex side of the 
water, of which I shall say more in its place. 

The situation of Hampton-Court being thus mention’d, and its founder, ‘tis to 
be mention’d next, that it fell to the Crown in the forfeiture of his eminence the 
cardinal, when the king seiz’d his effects and estate, by which this and 
Whitehall, another house of his own building also, came to King Henry VIII. 
two palaces fit for the Kings of England, erected by one cardinal, are standing 
monuments of the excessive pride, as well as the immense wealth of that prelate, 
who knew no bounds of his insolence and ambition, till he was overthrown at 
once by the displeasure of his master. 

Whoever knew Hampton-Court before it was begun to be rebuilt, or alter’d, by 
the late King William, must acknowledge it was a very compleat palace before, 
and fit for a king; and tho’ it might not, according to the modern method of 
building, or of gardening, pass for a thing exquisitely fine; yet it had this 
remaining to itself, and perhaps peculiar; namely, that it shewed a situation 
exceedingly capable of improvement, and of being made one of the most 
delightful palaces in Europe. 

This Her Majesty Queen Mary was so sensible of, that while the king had 
order’d the pulling down the old apartments, and building it up in that most 
beautiful form, which we see them now appear in, her majesty, impatient of 
enjoying so agreeable a retreat, fix’d upon a building formerly made use of 
chiefly for landing from the river, and therefore call’d the Water Gallery; and 
here, as if she had been conscious that she had but a few years to enjoy it, she 
order’d all the little neat curious things to be done, which suited her own 
conveniences, and made it the pleasantest little thing within doors that could 
possibly be made, tho’ its situation being such, as it could not be allowed to 


stand after the great building was finished; we now see no remains of it. 

The queen had here her gallery of beauties, being the pictures, at full length, 
of the principal ladies attending upon her majesty, or who were frequently in her 
retinue; and this was the more beautiful sight, because the originals were all in 
being, and often to be compar’d with their pictures. Her majesty had here a fine 
apartment, with a sett of lodgings, for her private retreat only, but most 
exquisitely furnish’d; particularly a fine chints bed, then a great curiosity; 
another of her own work, while in Holland, very magnificent, and several others; 
and here was also her majesty’s fine collection of Delft ware, which indeed was 
very large and fine; and here was also a vast stock of fine China ware, the like 
whereof was not then to be seen in England; the long gallery, as above, was 
fill’d with this china, and every other place, where it could be plac’d, with 
advantage. 

The queen had here also a small bathing-room, made very fine, suited either to 
hot or cold bathing, as the season should invite; also a dairy, with all its 
conveniences, in which her majesty took great delight: All these things were 
finish’d with expedition, that here their majesties might repose while they saw 
the main building go forward. While this was doing, the gardens were laid out, 
the plan of them devised by the king himself; and especially the amendments 
and alterations were made by the king, or the queen’s particular special 
command, or by both; for their majesties agreed so well in their fancy, and had 
both so good judgment in the just proportions of things, which are the principal 
beauties of a garden, that it may be said they both order’d every thing that was 
done. 

Here the fine parcel of limes, which form the semicircle on the south front of 
the house, by the iron gates, looking into the park, were by the dextrous hand of 
the head gardener, remov’d, after some of them had been almost thirty years 
planted in other places, tho’ not far of. I know the King of France, in the 
decoration of the gardens of Versailles, had oaks remov’d, which, by their 
dimensions, must have been above an hundred years old, and yet were taken up 
with so much art, and by the strength of such engines, by which such a 
monsterous quantity of earth was raised with them, that the trees could not feel 
their remove; that is to say, their growth was not at all hinder’d. This I confess, 
makes the wonder much the less in those trees at Hampton-Court gardens; but 
the performance was not the less difficult or nice, however, in these, and they 
thrive perfectly well. 

While the gardens were thus laid out, the king also directed the laying the 
pipes for the fountain and jette d’eau’s ; and particularly the dimensions of them, 
and what quantity of water they should cast up, and encreas’d the number of 


them after the first design. 

The ground on the side of the other front, has receiv’d some alterations since 
the taking down the water gallery; but not that part immediately next the 
lodgings: The orange trees, and fine Dutch bays, are plac’d within the arches of 
the building under the first floor: so that the lower part of the house was all one 
as a green house for some time: Here stands advanced, on two pedestals of stone, 
two marble vases, or flower pots, of most exquisite workmanship; the one done 
by an Englishman, and the other by a German: ‘Tis hard to say which is the best 
performance, tho’ the doing of it was a kind of tryal of skill between them; but it 
gives us room, without partiality, to say they were both masters of their art. 

The parterre on that side descends from the terrass walk by steps, and on the 
left a terrass goes down to the water-side, from which the garden on the eastward 
front is overlook’d, and gives a most pleasant prospect. 

The fine scrolls and bordure of these gardens were at first edg’d with box; but 
on the queen’s disliking the smell, those edgings were taken up, but have since 
been planted again, at least in many places, nothing making so fair and regular 
an edging as box, or is so soon brought to its perfection. 

On the north side of the house, where the gardens seem’d to want skreening 
from the weather, or the view of the chapel, and some part of the old building 
requir’d to be cover’d from the eye; the vacant ground, which was large, is very 
happily cast into a wilderness, with a labyrinth, and espaliers so high, that they 
effectually take off all that part of the old building, which would have been 
offensive to the sight. This labyrinth and wilderness is not only well design’d, 
and compleatly finished, but is perfectly well kept, and the espaliers fill’d 
exactly, at bottom to the very ground, and are led up to proportion’d heights on 
the top; so that nothing of that kind can be more beautiful. 

The house itself is every way answerable on the outside to the beautiful 
prospect, and the two fronts are the largest, and, beyond comparison, the finest 
of the kind in England: The great stairs go up from the second court of the palace 
on the right hand, and lead you to the south prospect. 

I hinted in my last that King William brought into England the love of fine 
paintings, as well as that of fine gardens; and you have an example of it in the 
cartoons, as they are call’d, being five pieces of such paintings, as, if you will 
believe men of nice judgment and great travelling, are not to be match’d in 
Europe: The stories are known, but especially two of them, viz. that of St. Paul 
preaching on Mars-Hill to the self-wise Athenians, and that of St. Peter passing 
sentence of death on Ananias; I say, these two strike the mind with the utmost 
surprize; the passions are so drawn to the life, astonishment, terror and death in 
the face of Ananias; zeal and a sacred fire in the eyes of the blessed apostle; 


fright and surprize upon the countenances of the beholders in the piece of 
Ananias; all these describe themselves so naturally, that you cannot but seem to 
discover something of the like passions, even in seeing them. 

In the other, there is the boldness and courage with which St. Paul undertook 
to talk to a sett of men, who he knew despis’d all the world, as thinking 
themselves able to teach them any thing: In the audience, there is anticipating 
pride and conceit in some, a smile or fleer of contempt in others, but a kind of 
sensible conviction, tho’ crush’d in its beginning, on the faces of the rest; and all 
together appear confounded, but have little to say, and know nothing at all of it, 
they gravely put him off to hear him another time; all these are seen here in the 
very dress of the face; that is, the very countenances which they hold while they 
listen to the new doctrine, which the apostle preached to a people at that time 
ignorant of it. 

The other of the cartoons are exceeding fine; but I mention these as the 
particular two which are most lively, which strike the fancy the soonest at first 
view: ‘Tis reported, but with what truth I know not, that the late French king 
offer’d an hundred thousand louis d’ors for these pictures; but this, I say, is but a 
report: The king brought a great many other fine pieces to England, and with 
them the love of fine paintings so universally spread itself among the nobility 
and persons of figure all over the kingdom, that it is incredible what collections 
have been made by English gentlemen since that time; and how all Europe has 
been rumag’d, as we may say, for pictures to bring over hither, where, for twenty 
years, they yielded the purchasers, such as collected them for sale, immense 
profit: But the rates are abated since that, and we begin to be glutted with the 
copies and frauds of the Dutch and Flemish painters, who have imposed grossly 
upon us. But to return to the palace of Hampton-Court: Queen Mary liv’d not to 
see it compleatly finished; and her death, with the other difficulties of that reign, 
put a stop to the works for some time, till the king reviving his good liking of the 
place, set them to work again, and it was finished, as we see it: But I have been 
assur’d, that had the peace continu’d, and the king liv’d to enjoy the continuance 
of it, his majesty had resolv’d to have pull’d down all the remains of the old 
building; such as the chapel, and the large court within the first gate, and to have 
built up the whole palace after the manner of those two fronts already done. In 
these would have been an entire sett of rooms of state for the receiving, and, if 
need had been, lodging, and entertaining any foreign prince, with his retinue; 
also offices for all the Secretaries of State, Lords of the Treasury, and of trade; to 
have repair’d to for the dispatch of such business, as it might be necessary to 
have done there upon the king’s longer residence there than ordinary; as also 
apartments for all the great officers of the houshold; so that had the house had 


two great squares added, as was design’d, there would have been no room to 
spare, or that would not have been very well fill’d: But the king’s death put an 
end to all these things. 

Since the death of King William, Hampton-Court seem’d abandon’d of its 
patron: They have gotten a kind of proverbial saying relating to Hampton-Court, 
viz. That it has been generally chosen by every other prince, since it became a 
house of note. King Charles was the first that delighted in it since Queen 
Elizabeth’s time; as for the reigns before, it was but newly forfeited to the 
Crown, and was not made a royal house till King Charles I. who was not only a 
prince that delighted in country retirements, but knew how to make choice of 
them by the beauty of their situation, the goodness of the air, &c. he took great 
delight here, and, had he liv’d to enjoy it in peace, had purposed to make it 
another thing than it was: But we all know what took him off from that felicity, 
and all others; and this house was at last made one of his prisons by his 
rebellious subjects. 

His son, King Charles II. may well be said to have an aversion to the place, for 
the reason just mention’d, namely, the treatment his royal father met with there; 
and particularly that the rebel and murtherer of his father, Cromwell, afterwards 
possess’d this palace, and revel’d here in the blood of the royal party, as he had 
done in that of his sovereign; King Charles II. Therefore chose Windsor, and 
bestow’d a vast sum in beautifying the castle there, and which brought it to the 
perfection we see it in at this day; some few alterations excepted, done hi the 
time of King William. 

King William, for King James is not to be nam’d as to his choice of retir’d 
palaces, his delight running quite another way; I say, King William fix’d upon 
Hampton Court; and it was in his reign that Hampton Court put on new cloaths, 
and being dress’d gay and glorious, made the figure we now see it in. 

The late queen, taken up for part of her reign in her kind regards to the prince 
her spouse, was oblig’d to reside where her care of his health confin’d her, and 
in this case kept for the most part at Kensington, where he died; but her majesty 
always discovered her delight to be at Windsor, where she chose the little house, 
as ‘twas call’d, opposite to the castle, and took the air in her chaise in the parks 
and forest, as she saw occasion. 

Now Hampton Court, by the like alternative, is come into request again; and 
we find his present majesty, who is a good judge too of the pleasantness and 
situation of a place of that kind, has taken Hampton-Court into his favour, and 
has made it much his choice for the summer’s retreat of the Court, and where 
they may best enjoy the diversions of the season: When Hampton Court will find 
such another favourable juncture as in King William’s time, when the remainder 


of her ashes shall be swept away, and her compleat fabric, as design’d by King 
William, shall be finish’d, I cannot tell; but if ever that shall be, I know no 
palace in Europe, Versailles excepted, which can come up to her, either for 
beauty and magnificence, or for extent of building, and the ornaments attending 
it. 

From Hampton Court I directed my course for a journey into the south west 
part of England; and, to take up my beginning where I concluded my last, I 
cross’d to Chertsey on the Thames, a town I mentioned before; from whence 
crossing the Black Desert, as I call’d it, of Bagshot-Heath, I directed my course 
for Hampshire, or Hantshire, and particularly for Basingstoke; that is to say, that 
a little before I pass’d into the great western road upon the heath, somewhat west 
of Bagshot, at a village called Blackwater, and enter’d Hampshire, near 
Hartleroe. 

Before we reach Basingstoke, we get rid of that unpleasant country, which I so 
often call a desart, and enter into a pleasant fertile country, enclosed and 
cultivated like the rest of England; and passing a village or two, we enter 
Basingstoke, in the midst of woods and pastures, rich and fertile, and the country 
accordingly spread with the houses of the nobility and gentry, as in other places: 
On the right hand, a little before we come to the town, we pass at a small 
distance the famous fortress, so it was then, of Basing, being a house belonging 
then to the Marquis of Winchester, the great ancestor of the present family of the 
Dukes of Bolton. 

This house, garrison’d by a resolute band of old soldiers, was a great curb to 
the rebels of the Parliament Party, almost thro7 that whole war; till it was, after a 
vigorous defence, yielded to the conquerors, by the inevitable fate of things at 
that time. The old house is indeed demolish’d; but the successor of the family, 
the first Duke of Bolton, has erected a very noble fabrick in the same place, or 
near it, which, however, is not equal to the magnificence which fame gives to the 
ancient house, whose strength of building only, besides the out-works, withstood 
the battery of cannon in several attacks, and repuls’d the Roundheads, three or 
four times, when they attempted to besiege it: “Tis incredible what booty the 
garrison of this place pick’d up, lying, as they did, just on the great western road, 
where they intercepted the carriers, plundered the waggons, and suffer’d nothing 
to pass; to the great interruption of the trade of the city of London. 

Basingstoke is a large populous market town, has a good market for corn, and 
lately, within a very few years, is fallen into a manufacture, viz. of making 
druggets and shalloons, and such slight goods, which, however, employs a good 
number of the poor people, and enables them to get their bread, which knew not 
how to get it before. 


From hence the great western road goes on to Whitchurch and Andover, two 
market towns, and sending members to Parliament; at the last of which, the 
Downs, or open country, begins, which we in general, tho’ falsly, call Salisbury- 
Plain: But my resolution being to take in my view what I had pass’d by before; I 
was oblig’d to go off to the left hand, to Alresford and Winchester. 

Alresford was a flourishing market town, and remarkable for this; That tho’ it 
had no great trade, and particularly very little, if any manufactures, yet there was 
no collection in the town for the poor, nor any poor low enough to take alms of 
the parish, which is what I do not think can be said of any town in England 
besides. 

But this happy circumstance, which so distinguish’d Alresford from all her 
neighbours, was brought to an end in the year , when, by a sudden and 
surprizing fire, the whole town, with both the church and the market-house, was 
reduc’d to a heap of rubbish; and, except a few poor hutts at the remotest ends of 
the town, not a house left standing: The town is since that very handsomely 
rebuilt, and the neighbouring gentlemen contributed largely to the relief of the 
people, especially, by sending in timber towards their building; also their 
Market-house is handsomely built; but the church not yet, tho’ we hear there is a 
fund raising likewise for that. 

Here is a very large pond, or lake of water, kept up to a head, by a strong 
batterd’eau , or dam, which the people tell us was made by the Romans; and that 
it is to this day part of the great Roman highway, which leads from Winchester 
to Alton, and, as ‘tis supposed, went on to London, tho’ we no where see any 
remains of it, except between Winchester and Alton, and chiefly between this 
town and Alton. 

Near this town, a little north-west, the Duke of Bolton has another seat, which, 
tho’ not large, is a very handsome beautiful palace, and the gardens not only 
very exact, but very finely situate, the prospect and visto’s noble and great, and 
the whole very well kept. 

From hence, at the end of seven miles over the Downs, we come to the very 
ancient city of Winchester; not only the great church, which is so famous all 
over Europe, and has been so much talk’d of, but even the whole city has, at a 
distance, the face of venerable, and looks ancient a far off; and yet here are many 
modern buildings too, and some very handsome; as the college schools; with the 
bishop’s palace, built by Bishop Morley, since the late wars; the old palace of 
the bishop having been ruin’d by that known church incendiary, Sir William 
Waller, and his crew of plunderers; who, if my information is not wrong, as I 
believe it is not, destroyed more monuments of the dead, and defac’d more 
churches, than all the Roundheads in England beside. 





This church, and the schools, also are accurately described by several writers, 
especially by the Monasticon , where their antiquity and original is fully set 
forth: The outside of the church is as plain and course, as if the founders had 
abhor’d ornaments, or that William of Wickham had been a Quaker, or at least a 
Quietist: There is neither statue, or a nich for a statue, to be seen on all the 
outside; no carv’d work, no spires, towers, pinacles, balustrades, or any thing; 
but meer walls, buttresses, windows, and coins, necessary to the support and 
order of the building: It has no steeple, but a short tower covered flat, as if the 
top of it had fallen down, and it had been cover’d in haste to keep the rain out, 
till they had time to build it up again. 

But the inside of the church has many very good things in it, and worth 
observation; it was for some ages the burying place of the English Saxon kings; 
whose reliques, at the repair of the church, were collected by Bishop Fox, and, 
being put together into large wooden chests, lin’d with lead, were again interr’d 
at the foot of the great wall in the choir, three on one side, and three on the other; 
with an account whose bones are in each chest, whether the division of the 
reliques might be depended upon, has been doubted, but is not thought material, 
so that we do but believe they are all there. 

The choir of the church appears very magnificent; the roof is very high, and 
the Gothick work in the arch’d part is very fine, tho’ very old; the painting in the 
windows is admirably good, and easy to be distinguished by those that 
understand those things: The steps ascending to the choir make a very fine show, 
having the statues of King James, and his son King Charles, in copper, finely 
cast; the first on the right hand, and the other on the left, as you go up to the 
choir. 

The choir is said to be the longest in England; and as the number of 
prebendaries, canons, &c. are many, it required such a length. The ornaments of 
the choir are the effects of the bounty of several bishops; the fine altar (the 
noblest in England by much) was done by Bishop Morley; the roof, and the coat 
of arms of the Saxon and Norman kings, were done by Bishop Fox; and the fine 
throne, for the bishop in the choir, was given by Bishop Mew, in his life-time; 
and it was well it was; for if he had order’d it by will, there is reason to believe it 
had never been done. That reverend prelate, notwithstanding he enjoy’d so rich a 
bishoprick, scarce leaving money enough behind him, to pay for his coffin. 

There are a great many persons of rank bury’d in this church, besides the 
Saxon kings, mentioned above; and besides several of the most eminent bishops 
of the see: Just under the altar lyes a son of William the Conqueror, without any 
monument; and behind the altar, under a very fine and venerable monument, lyes 
the famous Lord Treasurer, Weston, late Earl of Portland, Lord High Treasurer 


of England under King Charles I. His effigy is in copper armour, at full length, 
with his head rais’d on three cushions of the same, and is a very magnificent 
work: There is also a very fine monument of Cardinal Beaufort, in his cardinal’s 
robes and hat. 

The monument of Sir John Cloberry is extraordinary, but more, because it puts 
strangers upon enquiring into his story, than for any thing wonderful in the 
figure, it being cut in a modern dress; the habit gentlemen wore in those times, 
which, being now so much out of fashion, appears mean enough: But this 
gentleman’s story is particular, being the person solely entrusted with the secret 
of the Restoration of King Charles II. as the messenger that pass’d between 
General Monk on one hand, and Mr. Montague, and others entrusted by King 
Charles II. on the other hand; which he manag’d so faithfully, as to effect that 
memorable event, to which England owes the felicity of all her happy days since 
that time; by which faithful service, Sir John Cloberry, then a private musqueteer 
only, rais’d himself to the honour of a knight, with the reward of a good estate 
from the bounty of the king. 

Every body that goes into this church, and reads what is to be read there, will 
be told, that the body of the church was built by the famous William of 
Wickham; whose monument, intimating his fame, lyes in the middle of that part, 
which was built at his expence. 

He was a courtier before a bishop; and tho’ he had no great share of learning, 
he was a great promoter of it, and a lover of learned men: His natural genius was 
much beyond his acquir’d parts, and his skill in politicks beyond his 
ecclesiastick knowledge: He is said to have put his master, King Edward III. to 
whom he was Secretary of State, upon the two great projects which made his 
reign so glorious, viz. First, upon setting up his claim to the crown of France, and 
pushing that claim by force of arms, which brought on the war with France, in 
which that prince was three times victorious in battle. (2.) Upon setting up, or 
instituting the Order of the Garter; in which he (being before that made Bishop 
of Winchester) obtain’d the honour for the Bishops of Winchester, of being 
always prelates of the Order, as an appendix to the bishoprick; and he himself 
was the first prelate of the Order, and the ensigns of that honour are joyn’d with 
his episcopal ornaments, in the robing of his effigy on the monument above. 

To the honour of this bishop, there are other foundations of his, as much to his 
fame as that of this church, of which I shall speak in their order; but particularly 
the college in this city, which is a noble foundation indeed: The building consists 
of two large courts, in which are the lodgings for the masters and scholars, and 
in the center a very noble chapel; beyond that, in the second court, are the 
schools, with a large cloyster beyond them, and some enclosures laid open for 


the diversion of the scholars. There also is a great hall, where the scholars dine: 
The funds for the support of this college are very considerable; the masters live 
in a very good figure, and their maintenance is sufficient to support it: They have 
all seperate dwellings in the house, and all possible conveniences appointed 
them. 

The scholars have exhibitions at a certain time of continuance here, if they 
please to study, in the new college at Oxford, built by the same noble benefactor, 
of which I shall speak in its order. The clergy here live at large, and very 
handsomely, in the close belonging to the cathedral; where, besides the bishop’s 
palace, mention’d above, are very good houses, and very handsomely built, for 
the prebendaries, canons, and other dignitaries of this church: The deanary is a 
very pleasant dwelling, the gardens very large, and the river running thro’ them; 
but the floods in winter sometimes incommode the gardens very much. 

This school has fully answer’d the end of the founder, who, tho’ he was no 
great scholar, resolv’d to erect a house for the making the ages to come more 
learned than those that went before; and it had, I say, fully answer’d the end, for 
many learned and great men have been rais’d here, some of whom we shall have 
occasion to mention as we go on. 

Among the many private inscriptions in this church, we found one made by 
Dr. Over, once an eminent physician in this city, on a mother and child, who, 
being his patients, died together, and were bury’d in the same grave, and which 
intimate, that one died of a fever, and the other of a dropsy. 

Surrepuit natum febris matrem Abstulit Hydrops, 

Igne Prior fatis, altera Cessit Aqua. 

As the city it self stands in a vale on the bank, and at the conjunction of two 
small rivers, so the country rising every way, but just as the course of the water 
keeps the valley open, you must necessarily, as you go out of the gates, go up 
hill every way: But when once ascended, you come to the most charming plains, 
and most pleasant country of that kind in England; which continues, with very 
small intersections of rivers and valleys, for above fifty miles, as shall appear in 
the sequel of this journey. 

At the west gate of this city was anciently a castle, known to be so by the 
ruins, more than by any extraordinary notice taken of it in history: What they say 
of it, that the Saxon kings kept their Court here, is doubtful, and must be meant 
of the West Saxons only; and as to the tale of King Arthur’s round table, which, 
they pretend, was kept here for him, and his two dozen of knights; which table 
hangs up still, as a piece of antiquity, to the tune of 1200 years, and has, as they 
pretend, the names of the said knights in Saxon characters, and yet such as no 
man can read: All this story I see so little ground to give the least credit to, that I 


look upon it, and Jt shall please you, to be no better than a FIBB. 

Where this castle stood, or whatever else it was, for some say there was no 
castle there, the late King Charles II. mark’d out, a very noble design; which had 
he livd, would certainly have made that part of the country, the New-Market of 
the ages to come; for the country hereabout far excels that of New-Market 
Heath, for all kinds of sport and diversion, fit for a prince, no body can dispute; 
and as the design included a noble palace, sufficient like Windsor, for a summer 
residence of the whole Court, it would certainly have diverted the king from his 
cursory journeys to New-Market. 

The plan of this house has received several alterations; and as it is never like 
to be finish’d, ‘tis scarce worth recording the variety: The building is begun, and 
the front next the city carry’d up to the roof, and cover’d; but the remainder is 
not begun: There was a street of houses design’d from the gate of the palace 
down to the town, but it was never begun to be built; the park mark’d out was 
exceeding large, near ten miles in circumference, and ended west upon the open 
downs, in view of the town of Stockbridge. 

This house was afterwards settled with a royal revenue also, as an appenage, 
establish’d by Parliament upon Prince George of Denmark for his life, in case he 
had out-liv’d the queen: But his royal highness dying before her majesty, all 
hope of seeing this design perfected, or the house finished, is now vanish’d. 

I cannot omit that there are several publick edifices in this city, and in the 
neighbourhood; as the hospitals, and the building adjoining near the east gate; 
and towards the north, a piece of an old monastry undemolish’d, and which is 
still preserved to the religion, being the residence of some private Roman 
Catholick gentlemen, where they have an oratory, and, as they say, live still 
according to the rules of St. Benedict. This building is call’d Hide-House; and, 
as they live very usefully and, to the highest degree, obliging among their 
neighbours, they meet with no obstruction or disturbance from any body. 

Winchester is a place of no trade, other than is naturally occasion’d by the 
inhabitants of the city and neighbouring villages, one with another: Here is no 
manufacture, no navigation; there was indeed an attempt to make the river 
navigable from Southampton; and it was once made practicable, but it never 
answer’d the expence, so as to give encouragement to the undertakers. 

Here is a great deal of good company; and abundance of gentry being in the 
neighbourhood, it adds to the sociableness of the place: The clergy also here are, 
generally speaking, very rich, and very numerous. 

As there is such good company, so they are gotten into that new-fashion’d 
way of conversing by assemblies: I shall do no more than mention them here; 
they are pleasant and agreeable to the young people, and some times fatal to 


them, of which, in its place; Winchester has its share of the mirth: May it escape 
the ill consequences. 

The hospital on the south of this city, at a miles distance on the road to 
Southampton, is worth notice: ?Tis said to be founded by King William Rufus, 
but was not endow’d or appointed till later times by Cardinal Beaufort. Every 
traveller that knocks at the door of this house, in his way, and asks for it, claims 
the relief of a piece of white bread and a cup of beer; and this donation is still 
continued; a quantity of good beer is set apart every day to be given away; and 
what is left, is distributed to other poor, but none of it kept to the next day. 

How the revenues of this hospital, which should maintain the master and thirty 
private gentlemen, who they call Fellows, but ought to call Brothers, is now 
reduc’d to maintain only fourteen, while the master lives in a figure equal to the 
best gentleman in the country, would be well worth the enquiry of a proper 
visitor, if such can be nam’d: ?Tis a thing worthy of complaint, when publick 
charaties, design’d for the relief of the poor, are embezzel’d and depredated by 
the rich, and turn’d to the support of luxury and pride. 

From Winchester, is about 25 miles, and over the most charming plains that 
can any where be seen, (far in my opinion) excelling the plains of Mecca, we 
come to Salisbury; the vast flocks of sheep, which one every where sees upon 
these downs, and the great number of those flocks, is a sight truly worth 
observation; ‘tis ordinary for these flocks to contain from 3 to 5000 in a flock; 
and several private farmers hereabouts have two or three such flocks. 

But ‘tis more remarkable still; how a great part of these downs comes by a 
new method of husbandry, to be not only made arable, which they never were in 
former days, but to bear excellent wheat, and great crops too, tho’ otherwise 
poor barren land, and never known to our ancestors to be capable of any such 
thing; nay, they would perhaps have laugh’d at any one that would have gone 
about to plough up the wild downs and hills, where the sheep were wont to go: 
But experience has made the present age wiser, and more skilful in husbandry; 
for by only folding the sheep upon the plow’d lands, those lands, which 
otherwise are barren, and where the plow goes within three or four inches of the 
solid rock of chalk, are made fruitful, and bear very good wheat, as well as rye 
and barley: I shall say more of this when I come to speak of the same practice 
farther in the country. 

This plain country continues in length from Winchester to Salisbury 25 miles, 
from thence to Dorchester 22 miles, thence to Weymouth 6 miles, so that they 
lye near 50 miles in length, and breadth; they reach also in some places 35 to 40 
miles: They who would make any practicable guess at the number of sheep 
usually fed on these downs, may take it from a calculation made, as I was told, at 


Dorchester, that there were 600000 sheep fed within 6 miles of that town, 
measuring every way round, and the town in the center. 

As we pass’d this plain country, we saw a great many old camps, as well 
Roman as British, and several remains of the ancient inhabitants of this 
kingdom, and of their wars, battles, entrenchments, encampments, buildings, and 
other fortifications, which are indeed very agreeable to a traveller, that has read 
any thing of the history of the country. Old Sarum is as remarkable as any of 
these, where there is a double entrenchment, with a deep graffe, or ditch, to 
either of them; the area about 100 yards in diameter, taking in the whole crown 
of the hill, and thereby rendering the ascent very difficult: Near this, there is one 
farm house, which is all the remains I could see of any town in or near the place, 
for the encampment has no resemblance of a-town; and yet this is called the 
borough of Old Sarum, and sends two members to Parliament, who, those 
members can justly say, they represent, would be hard for them to answer. 

Some will have it, that the old city of Sorbiodunum, or Salisbury, stood here, 
and was afterwards, for I know not what reasons, remov’d to the low marshy 
grounds, among the rivers, where it now stands: But as I see no authority for it, 
other than mere tradition, I believe my share of it, and take it ad referendum. 

Salisbury itself is indeed a large and pleasant city; tho’ I do not think it at all 
the pleasanter for that which they boast so much of; namely, the water running 
thro’ the middle of every street, or that it adds any thing to the beauty of the 
place, but just the contrary; it keeps the streets always dirty, full of wet and filth, 
and weeds, even in the middle of summer. 

The city is plac’d upon the confluence of two large rivers, the Avon and the 
Willy, either of them considerable rivers, but very large, when joyn’d together, 
and yet larger when they receive a third river, viz. the Naddir, which joyns them 
near Clarendon Park, about three miles below the city; then, with a deep channel, 
and a current less rapid, they run down to Christ Church, which is their port, and 
where they empty themselves into the sea; from that town upwards, towards 
Salisbury, they are made navigable too within two miles, and might be so quite 
into the city, were it not for the strength of the stream. 

As the city of Winchester is a city without trade, that is to say, without any 
particular manufactures; so this city of Salisbury, and all the county of Wilts, of 
which it is the capital, are full of a great variety of manufactures; and those some 
of the most considerable in England; namely, the cloathing trade, and the trade 
of flannels, drugets, and several other sorts of manufactures, of which in their 
order. 

The city of Salisbury has two remarkable manufactures carried on in it, and 
which employ the poor of great part of the country round; namely, fine flannels, 


and long cloths for the Turkey trade, call’d Salisbury Whites: The people of 
Salisbury are gay and rich, and have a flourishing trade; and there is a great deal 
of good manners and good company among them; I mean, among the citizens, 
besides what is found among the gentlemen; for there are many good families in 
Salisbury, besides the citizens. 

This society has a great addition from the Closs, that is to say, the circle of 
ground wall’d in adjacent to the cathedral; in which the families of the 
prebendaries and commons, and others of the clergy belonging to the cathedral 
have their houses, as is usual in all cities where there are cathedral churches. 
These are so considerable here, and the place so large, that it is (as it is call’d in 
general) like another city. 

The cathedral is famous for the height of its spire, which is without exception 
the highest, and the handsomest in England, being from the ground 410 foot, and 
yet the walls so exceeding thin, that at the upper part of the spire upon a view 
made by the late Christopher Wren, the wall was found to be less than five 
inches thick; upon which a consultation was had, whether the spire, or at least 
the upper part of it should be taken down, it being suppos’d to have receiv’d 
some damage by the great storm in the year 1703; but it was resolv’d in the 
negative, and Sir Christopher order’d it to be so strengthened with bands of iron 
plates, as has effectually secur’d it; and I have heard some of the best architects 
say, it is stronger now than when it was first built. 

They tell us here long stories of the great art us’d in laying the first 
foundations of this church; the ground being marshy and wet, occasioned by the 
channels of the rivers; that it was laid upon piles according to some, and upon 
woolpacks according to others; but this is not suppos’d by those who know, that 
the whole country is one rock of chalk, even from the tops of the highest hills, to 
the bottom of the deepest rivers. 

They tell us, this church was 40 years a building, and cost an immense sum of 
money, but it must be acknowledged that the inside of the work is not 
answerable in the decoration of things, to the workmanship without; the painting 
in the choir is mean, and more like the ordinary method of common drawing 
room, or tavern painting, than that of a church; the carving is good, but very little 
of it, and it is rather a fine church than finely set off. 

The ordinary boast of this building, that there were as many gates as months, 
as many windows as days, as many marble pillars as hours in the year, is now no 
recommendation at all. However the mention of it must be preserved. 

As many days as in one year there be, 

So many windows in one church we see; 
As many marble pillars there appear, 


As there are hours throughout the fleeting year; 
As many gates as moons one year do view: 
Strange tale to tell, yet not more strange than true. 

There are however some very fine monuments in this church; particularly one 
belonging to the noble family of Seymours, since Dukes of Somerset, (and 
ancestors of the present flourishing family,) which on a most melancholly 
occasion has been now lately open’d again to receive the body of the late 
Dutchess of Somerset, the happy consort for almost 40 years of his grace the 
present duke; and only daughter and heiress of the antient and noble family of 
Piercy, Earls of Northumberland, whose great estate she brought into the family 
of Somerset, who now enjoy it. 

With her was bury’d at the same time her graces daughter the Marchioness of 
Caermarthen, being married to the Marquess of Caermarthen, son and heir 
apparent to the Lord of Leeds, who dy’d for grief at the loss of the dutchess her 
mother, and was buried with her; also her second son the Duke Piercy Somerset, 
who dyed a few months before, and had been buryed in the abby-church of 
Westminster, but was order’d to be remov’d and laid here with the ancestors of 
his house; and I hear his grace designs to have a yet more magnificent 
monument erected in this cathedral for them, just by the other, which is there 
already. 

How the Dukes of Somerset came to quit this church for their burying-place, 
and be laid in Westminster-Abbey, that I know not; but ‘tis certain that the 
present duke has chosen to have his family laid here with their ancestors, and to 
that end has caused the corps of his son the Lord Piercy, as above, and one of his 
daughters who had been buryed in the Abbey, to be remov’d and brought down 
to this vault, which lyes in that they call the Virgin Mary’s Chappel behind the 
altar. There is, as above, a noble monument for a late Duke and Dutchess of 
Somerset in the place already; with their pourtraits at full length, their heads 
lying upon cushions, the whole perfectly well wrought in fine polish’d Italian 
marble, and their sons kneeling by them; those I suppose to be the father of the 
great Duke of Somerset, uncle to King Edward IV, but after this the family lay in 
Westminster-Abbey, where there is also a fine monument for that very duke who 
was beheaded by Edward VI, and who was the great patron of the Reformation. 

Among other monuments of noble men in this cathedral they show you one 
that is very extraordinary, and to which there hangs a tale: There was in the reign 
of Philip and Mary a very unhappy murther committed by the then Lord Sturton, 
or Stourton, a family since extinct, but well known till within a few years in that 
country. 

This Lord Stourton being guilty of the said murther, which also was 


aggravated with very bad circumstances, could not obtain the usual grace of the 
Crown, (viz.) to be beheaded, but Queen Mary positively ordered that like a 
common malefactor he should die at the gallows: After he was hang’d, his 
friends desiring to have him bury’d at Salisbury, the bishop would not consent 
that he should be buryed in the cathedral, unless as a farther mark of infamy, his 
friends would submit to this condition (viz.) That the silken halter in which he 
was hang’d should be hanged up over his grave in the church, as a monument of 
his crime; which was accordingly done, and there it is to be seen to this day. 

The putting this halter up here, was not so wonderful to me as it was, that the 
posterity of that lord, who remain’d in good rank sometime after, should never 
prevail to have that mark of infamy taken off from the memory of their ancestor. 

There are several other monuments in this cathedral, as particularly of two 
noblemen of antient families in Scotland, one of the name of Hay, and one of the 
name of Gordon; but they give us nothing of their history, so that we must be 
content to say there they lye, and that’s all. 

The cloyster, and the chapter-house adjoyning to the church, are the finest 
here of any I have seen in England; the latter is octogon, or eight square, and is 
150 foot in its circumference; the roof bearing all upon one small marble pillar in 
the center, which you may shake with your hands; and it is hardly to be imagin’d 
it can be any great support to the roof, which makes it the more curious, it is not 
indeed to be match’d I believe in Europe. 

From hence directing my course to the sea-side in pursuit of my first design, 
viz. of viewing the whole coast of England, I left the great road, and went down 
the east side of the river towards New-Forest, and Lymington; and here I saw the 
antient house and seat of Clarendon, the mansion of the antient family of Hide, 
ancestors of the great Earl of Clarendon, and from whence his lordship was 
honoured with that title, or the house erected into an honour in favour of his 
family. 

But this being a large county, and full of memorable branches of antiquity, 
and modern curiosity, I cannot quit my observations so soon, but being happily 
fix’d by the favour of a particular friend at so beautiful a spot of ground as this 
of Clarendon Park, I made several little excursions from hence to view the 
northern parts of this county; a county so fruitful of wonders, that tho’ I do not 
make antiquity my chief search, yet I must not pass it over entirely, where so 
much of it, and so well worth observation is to be found, which would look as if 
I either understood not the value of the study, or expected my readers should be 
satisfy’d with a total omission of it. 

I have mention’d that this county is generally a vast continued body of high 
chalky hills, whose tops spread themselves into fruitful and pleasant downs and 


plains, upon which great flocks of sheep are fed, &c. But the reader is desir’d to 
observe these hills and plains are most beautifully intersected, and cut thro’ by 
the course of divers pleasant and profitable rivers; in the course, and near the 
banks, of which there always is a chain of fruitful meadows, and rich pastures, 
and those interspers’d with innumerable pleasant towns, villages, and houses, 
and among them many of considerable magnitude; so that while you view the 
downs, and think the country wild and uninhabited; yet when you come to 
descend into these vales you are surprised with the most pleasant and fertile 
country in England. 

There are no less than four of these rivers which meet all together, at, or near 
the city of Salisbury, especially the waters of three of them run thro’ the streets 
of the city; the Nadder and the Willy, and the Avon, and the course of these three 
lead us thro’ the whole mountainous part of the county, the two first joyn their 
waters at Wilton; the shire-town, tho’ a place of no great notice now; and these 
are the waters which run thro’ the canal, and the gardens of Wilton House, the 
seat of that omament of nobility and learning, the Earl of Pembroke. 

One cannot be said to have seen any thing that a man of curiosity would think 
worth seeing in this county, and not have been at Wilton House; but not the 
beautiful building, not the antient trophy of a great family, not the noble 
scituation, not all the pleasures of the gardens, parks, fountains, hare-warren, or 
of whatever is rare either in art or nature are equal to, that yet more glorious 
sight, of a noble princely palace, constantly filled with its noble and proper 
inhabitants; viz. the lord and proprietor, who is indeed a true patriarchal 
monarch, reigns here with an authority agreeable to all his subjects (family); and 
his reign is made agreeable, by his first practising the most exquisite government 
of himself, and then guiding all under him by the rules of honour and vertue; 
being also himself perfectly master of all the needful arts of family government; 
I mean needful to make that government, both easy, and pleasant to those who 
are under it, and who therefore willingly, and by choice conform to it. 

Here an exhaulted genius is the instructor, a glorious example the guide, and a 
gentle well directed hand the governour and law-giver to the whole; and the 
family like a well govern’d city appears happy, flourishing and regular, groaning 
under no grievance, pleas’d with what they enjoy, and enjoying every thing 
which they ought to be pleas’d with. 

Nor is the blessing of this noble resident extended to the family only, but even 
to all the country round, who in their degree feel the effects of the general 
beneficence; and where the neighbourhood, however poor, receive all the good 
they can expect, and are sure to have no injury, or oppression. 

The canal before the house lyes parallel with the road, and receives into it the 


whole river Willey, or at least is able to do so; it may indeed be said, that the 
river is made into a canal; when we come into the court-yards before the house 
there are several pieces of antiquity to entertain the curious; as particularly, a 
noble column of porphyry, with a marble statue of Venus on the top of it. In 
Italy, and especially at Rome and Naples, we see a great variety of fine columns, 
and some of them of excellent workmanship, and antiquity, and at some of the 
Courts of the Princes of Italy the like is seen; as especially at the Court of 
Florence; but in England I do not remember to have seen any thing like this, 
which as they told me is two and thirty foot high and of excellent workmanship, 
and that it came last from Candia, but formerly from Alexandria; what may 
belong to the history of it any further, I suppose is not known, at least they could 
tell me no more of it, who shew’d it me. 

On the left of the court was formerly a large grotto, and curious water-works, 
and in a house, or shed, or part of the building which open’d with two folding 
doors, like a coach-house, a large equestrian statue of one of the ancestors of the 
family in compleat armour, as also another of a Roman emperor in brass, but the 
last time I had the curiosity to see this house, I mist that part; so that I supposed 
they were remov’d. 

As the present Earl of Pembroke, the lord of this fine palace, is a nobleman of 
great personal merit, many other ways; so he is a man of learning, and reading, 
beyond most men of his lordship’s high rank in this nation, if not in the world; 
and as his reading has made him a master of antiquity, and judge of such pieces 
of antiquity, as he has had opportunity to meet with in his own travels, and 
otherwise in the world; so it has given him a love of the study, and made him a 
collector of valuable things, as well in painting as in sculpture, and other 
excellencies of art, as also of nature; in so much that Wilton-House is now a 
meer musaeum, or a chamber of rarities, and we meet with several things there, 
which are to be found no where else in the world. 

As his lordship is a great collector of fine paintings; so I know no nobleman’s 
house in England, so prepar’d, as if built on purpose to receive them; the largest, 
and the finest pieces that can be imagin’d extant in the world, might have found 
a place here capable to receive them; I say, they might have found, as if they 
could not now, which is in part true; for at present the whole house is so 
compleatly fill’d, that I see no room for any new peice to crowd in, without 
displacing some other fine piece that hung there before; as for the value of the 
piece, that might so offer to succeed the displac’d, that the great judge of the 
whole collection, the earl himself, must determine, and as his judgment is 
perfectly good, the best picture would be sure to possess the place. In a word: 
Here is without doubt the best, if not the greatest collection of rarities, and 


paintings, that are to be seen together, in any one nobleman’s, or gentleman’s 
house in England. The piece of our Saviour washing his disciples feet, which 
they shew you in one of the first rooms you go into, must be spoken of by every 
body that has any knowledge of painting, and is an admirable piece indeed. 

You ascend the great stair case, at the upper end of the hall, which is very 
large; at the foot of the stair-case you have a Bacchus large as the life, done in 
fine Peloponesian marble; carrying a young Bacchus on his arm, the young one 
eating grapes, and letting you see by his countenance, that he is pleas’d with the 
tast of them; nothing can be done finer, or more lively represent the thing 
intended; namely the gust of the appetite, which if it be not a passion, ‘tis an 
affection, which is as much seen in the countenance, perhaps more than any 
other: One ought to stop every two steps of this stair-case, as we go up, to 
contemplate the vast variety of pictures, that cover the walls, and of some of the 
best masters in Europe, and yet this is but an introduction to what is beyond 
them. 

When you are entered the appartments, such variety seizes you every way, that 
you scarce know to which hand to turn your self: First, on one side you see 
several rooms fill’d with paintings, as before, all so curious, and the variety 
such, that ‘tis with reluctance, that you can turn from them; while looking 
another way, you are call’d off by a vast collection of busto’s, and pieces of the 
greatest antiquity of the kind, both Greek, and Romans; among these, there is 
one of the Roman emperor, Marcus Aurelius in basso relievo ; I never saw any 
thing like what appears here, except in the chamber of rarieties at Munick in 
Bavaria. 

Passing these, you come into several large rooms, as if contriv’d for the 
reception of the beautiful guests that take them up; one of these is near 70 foot 
long and the ceiling 26 foot high, with another adjoyning of the same height, and 
breadth, but not so long: Those together might be call’d the Great Gallery of 
Wilton, and might vie for paintings with the gallery of Luxemburg in the 
Fauxbourg of Paris. 

These two rooms are fill’d with the family pieces of the house of Herbert, 
most of them by Lilly, or Vandyke, and one in particularly, out does all that ever 
I met with, either at home, or abroad, ‘tis done, as was the mode of painting at 
that time, after the manner of a family piece of King Charles I. with his queen, 
and children, which before the burning of White-Hall, I remember to hang at the 
east end of the Long Gallery in the palace. 

This piece fills the farther end of the great room which I just now mention’d, it 
contains the Earl of Montgomery, ancestor of the house of Herbert, not then 
Earls of Pembroke, and his lady, sitting, and as big as the life; there are about 


them, their own five sons, and one daughter, and their daughter-in-law, who was 
daughter of the Duke of Buckingham, marry’d to the elder Lord Herbert, their 
eldest son; it is enough to say of this piece, ‘tis worth the labour of any lover of 
art to go 500 miles to see it; and I am inform’d several gentlemen of quality have 
come from France almost on purpose; It would be endless to describe the whole 
set of the family pictures, which take up this room, unless we would enter into 
the roof-tree of the family; and set down a genealogical line of the whole house. 

After we have seen this fine range of beauties, for such indeed they are; far 
from being at an end of your surprize, you have three or four rooms still upon 
the same floor, fill’d with wonders, as before: Nothing can be finer than the 
pictures themselves, nothing more surprising than the number of them; at length 
you descend the back-stairs, which are in themselves large, tho’ not like the 
other: However, not a hands breadth is left to crowd a picture in of the smallest 
size, and even the upper rooms, which might be call’d garrets, are not naked, but 
have some very good pieces in them. 

Upon the whole, the genius of the noble collector may be seen in this glorious 
collection, than which, take them together, there is not a finer in any private 
hand in Europe, and in no hand at all in Britain, private or publick. 

The gardens are on the south of the house, and extend themselves beyond the 
river, a branch of which runs thro’ one part of them, and still south of the 
gardens in the great park, which extending beyond the vale, mounts the hill 
opening at the last to the great down, which is properly call’d by way of 
distinction, Salisbury-Plain, and leads from the city of Salisbury, to Shaftesbury; 
here also his lordship has a hare-warren (as ‘tis call’d) tho’ improperly; it has 
indeed been a sanctuary for the hares for many years; but the gentlemen 
complain that it marrs their game, for that as soon as they put up a hare for their 
sport, if it be any where within two or three miles, away she runs for the warren, 
and there is an end of their pursuits; on the other hand, it makes all the 
countrymen turn poachers, and destroy the hares, by what means they can; but 
this is a smaller matter, and of no great import one way or other. 

From this pleasant and agreeable days work, I return’d to Clarendon, and the 
next day took another short tour to the hills, to see that celebrated piece of 
antiquity, the wonderful Stone-Henge, being six miles from Salisbury north, and 
upon the side of the river Avon, near the town of Amesbury: ‘Tis needless, that I 
should enter here into any part of the dispute about which our learned antiquaries 
have so puzzl’d themselves, that several books, and one of them, in folio, has 
been published about it; some alledgmg it to be a heathen, or pagan temple, and 
altar, or place of sacrifice, as Mr. Jones; others, a monument, or trophy of 
victory; others a monument for the dead, as Mr. Aubury, and the like: Again, 


some will have it be British, some Danish, some Saxon, some Roman, and some 
before them all, Phenician. 

I shall suppose it, as the majority of all writers do, to be a monument for the 
dead, and the rather, because men’s bones have been frequently dug up in the 
ground near them. The common opinion that no man could ever count them, that 
a baker carry’d a basket of bread, and laid a loaf upon every-stone, and yet could 
never make out the same number twice; This, I take, as a meer country fiction, 
and a ridiculous one too; the reason why they cannot easily be told, is, that many 
of them lye half, or part buryed in the ground, and a piece here, and a piece 
there, only appearing above the grass, it cannot be known easily, which belong 
to one stone, and which to another, or which are separate stones, and which are 
joyned under ground to one another; otherwise, as to those which appear, they 
are easie to be told, and I have seen them told four times after one another, 
beginning every time at a different place, and every time they amounted to 72 in 
all; but then this was counting every peice of a stone of bulk, which appear’d at 
above the surface of the earth, and was not evidently part of, and adjoining to 
another, to be a distinct and separate body, or stone by it self. 

The form of this monument is not only described but delineated in most 
authors, and indeed ‘tis hard to know the first, but by the last; the figure was at 
first circular, and there were at least four rows or circles, within one another; the 
main stones were placed upright, and they were joyn’d on the top by cross 
stones, laid from one to another, and fastn’d with vast mortices and tenants: 
Length of time has so decay’d them, that not only most of the cross stones which 
lay on the top are fallen down, but many of the upright also, notwithstanding the 
weight of them is so prodigious great: How they came thither, or from whence, 
no stones of that kind being now to be found in any part of England near it, is 
still the mistery, for they are of such immense bulk that no engines, or carriages 
which we have in use in this age could stir them. 

Doubtless they had some method in former days in foreign countries, as well 
as here, to move heavier weights than we find practicable now; How else did 
Solomons workmen build the battlement, or additional wall to support the 
precipeice of Mount Moriah, on which the temple was built? which was all built 
of great stones of Parian marble, each stone being forty cubits long, and fourteen 
cubits broad, and eight cubits high, or thick, which reckoning each cubit at two 
foot and half of our measure, as the learned agree to do, was 100 foot long, 35 
foot broad, and 20 foot thick. 

These stones at Stonehenge, as Mr. Cambden describes them, and in which 
others agree, were very large, tho’ not so large, the upright stones 24 foot high, 7 
foot broad, 16 foot round; and weight 12 ton each; and the cross stones on the 


top, which he calls coronets, were 6 or 7 ton, but this does not seem equal, for if 
the cross stones weigh’d six, or seven ton, the others, as they appear now, were 
at least 5 or 6 times as big, and must weigh in proportion; and therefore, I must 
think their judgment much nearer the case who judge the upright stones at 16 
ton, or thereabouts, supposing them to stand a great way into the earth, as ‘tis not 
doubted but they do; and the coronets, or cross stones, at about two ton, which is 
very large too, and as much as their bulk can be thought to allow. 

Upon the whole, we must take them as our ancestors have done; Namely, for 
an erection, or building so antient, that no history has handed down to us the 
original, as we find it then uncertain, we must leave it so: ‘Tis indeed a reverend 
piece of antiquity, and ‘tis a great loss that the true history of it is not known; 
But since it is not, I think the making so many conjectures at the reality, when 
they know they can but guess at it, and above all the insisting so long, and 
warmly on their private opinions, is but amusing themselves and us with a doubt, 
which perhaps lyes the deeper for their search into it. 

The downs and plains in this part of England being so open, and the surface so 
little subject to alteration, there are more remains of antiquity to be seen upon 
them, than in other places; for example, I think they tell us there are three and 
fifty antient encampments, or fortifications to be seen in this one county, some 
whereof are exceeding plain to be seen, some of one form, some of another; 
some of one nation, some of another, British, Danish, Saxon, Roman, as at Ebb- 
down, Burywood, Oldburgh-Hill, Cummerford, Roundway-Down, St. Ann’s- 
Hill, Bratton-Castle, Clay-Hill, Stournton-Park, Whitecole-Hill, Battlebury, 
Scrathbury, Yanesbury, Frippsbury, Suthbury-Hill, Amesbury, Great Bodwyn, 
Easterley, Merdon, Aubery, Martenscil-Hill, Barbury-Castle, and many more. 

Also the Barrows, as we all agree to call them, are very many in number in 
this county, and very obvious, having suffered very little decay. These are large 
hillocks of earth cast up, as the antients agree, by the soldiers over the bodies of 
their dead comrades slain in battle; several hundreds of these are to be seen, 
especially in the north part of this county, about Marlbro’ and the downs, from 
thence to St. Ann’s-Hill, and even every way, the downs are full of them. 

I have done with matters of antiquity for this county, unless you will admit me 
to mention the famous parliament in the reign of Hen. II. held at Clarendon, 
where I am now writing, and another intended to be held there in Rich. 2d’s 
time, but prevented by the barons, being then up in arms against the king. 

Near this place at Farlo was the birth-place of the late Sir Stephen Fox, and 
where the town sharing in his good fortune, shews several marks of his bounty, 
as particularly, the building a new church from the foundation, and getting an 
Act of Parliament past, for making it parochial, it being but a chappel of ease 


before to an adjoyning parish: Also Sir Stephen built and endow’d an alms- 
house here for six poor women, with a master and a free-school; the master is to 
be a clergyman, and to officiate in the church, that is to say, is to have the living, 
which including the school is very sufficient. 

I am now to pursue my first design, and shall take the west part of Wiltshire in 
my return, where are several things still to be taken notice of, and some very 
well worth our stay. In the mean time I went on to Langbro’ a fine seat of my 
Lord Colerain, which is very well kept, tho’ the family it seems is not much in 
this country, having another estate, and dwelling at Tottenham-High-Cross near 
London. 

From hence in my way to the sea-side I came to New-Forest, of which I have 
said something already with relation to the great extent of ground, which lyes 
wast, and in which there is so great a quantity of large timber, as I have spoken 
of already. 

This wast and wild part of the country was, as some record, lay’d open, and 
wast for a forest, and for game, by that violent tyrant William the Conqueror, 
and for which purpose he unpeopled the country, pull’d down the houses, and 
which was worse, the churches of several parishes or towns, and of abundance of 
villages, turning the poor people out of their habitations, and possessions, and 
laying all open for his deer: The same histories likewise record that two of his 
own blood and posterity, and particularly his immediate successor William 
Rufus lost their lives in this forest: One (viz.) the said William Rufus being shot 
with an arrow directed at a deer, which the king, and his company were hunting, 
and the arrow glancing on a tree, chang’d his course and struck the king full on 
the breast, and kill’d him; This they relate as a just judgment of God on the cruel 
devastation made here by the Conqueror; Be it so or not, as heaven pleases; but 
that the king was so kill’d, is certain, and they show the tree, on which the arrow 
glanc’d, to this day; in King Charles II. time, it was ordered to be surrounded 
with a pale, but as great part of the paleing is down with age; whether the tree be 
really so old, or not, is to me a great question; the action being near 700 year 
ago. 

I cannot omit to mention here a proposal made a few years ago to the late Lord 
Treasurer, Godolphin, for re-peopling this forest, which for some reasons I can 
be more particular in, than any man now left alive, because I had the honour to 
draw up the scheme, and argue it before that noble lord, and some others who 
were principally concern’d at that time in bringing over, or rather providing for 
when they were come over, the poor inhabitants of the Palatinate; a thing in it 
self commendable, but as it was manag’d, made scandalous to England, and 
miserable to those poor people. 


Some persons being ordered by that noble lord, above mention’d, to consider 
of measures, how the said poor people should be provided for, and whether they 
could be provided for, or no, without injury to the publick: The answer was 
grounded upon this maxim, that the number of inhabitants is the wealth and 
strength of a kingdom, provided those inhabitants were such, as by honest 
industry applied themselves to live by their labour, to whatsoever trades, or 
employments they were brought up: In the next place it was inquir’d, what 
employments those poor people were brought up to? It was answer’d, there were 
husbandmen, and artificers of all sorts, upon which the proposal was as follows. 

NEW FOREST in Hampshire was singl’d out to 
be the place. 

Here it was propos’d to draw a great square-line, containing four thousand 
acres of land, marking out two large highways, or roads thro’ the center, crossing 
both ways, so that there should be a thousand acres in each division, exclusive of 
the land contain’d in the said cross roads. 

Then it was propos’d to single out twenty men, and their families, who should 
be recommended as honest industrious men, expert in, or at least capable of 
being instructed in husbandry, curing and cultivating of land, breeding and 
feeding cattle, and the like; To each of these should be parcell’d out in equal 
distributions, two hundred acres of this land, so that the whole four thousand 
acres should be fully distributed to the said twenty families, for which they 
should have no rent to pay, and be liable to no taxes, but such as provided for 
their own sick or poor, repairing their own roads, and the like: This exemption 
from rent and taxes, to continue for twenty years, and then to pay each 50/ . a 
year to the queen; that is to say, to the Crown. 

The form of the several farms would be laid out thus. 





a the church, b the shambles, c the market house, d a town hall, e a conduit 
with stocks, &c. F the conduits, or wells, G houses, H the lands enclosed behind, 
I streets of houses for tradesmen. 

To each of these families, who I wou’d now call farmers, it was propos’d to 
advance 200/ . in ready money, as a stock to set them to work, to furnish them 
with cattle, horses, cows, hogs, &c. and to hire and pay labourers, to enclose, 
clear, and cure the land; which it would be supposed the first year would not be 
so much to their advantage as afterwards; allowing them timber out of the forest 
to build themselves houses, and barns, sheds, and offices, as they should have 
occasion; also for carts, waggons, ploughs, harrows, and the like necessary 
things, care to be taken, that the men and their families went to work forthwith 
according to the design. 

Thus twenty families would be immediately supplyed, and provided for, for 
there would be no doubt, but these families with so much land given them gratis, 
and so much money to work with, would live very well; but what would this do 
for the support of the rest? who were suppos’d to be to every twenty farmers, 
forty or fifty families of other people; some of one trade, some of another, with 
women and children? to this it was answer’d, that these twenty farmers would by 
the consequence of their own settlements, provide for, and employ such a 
proportion of others of their own people, that by thus providing for twenty 
families in a place, the whole number of Palatinates would have been provided 
for, had they been 20000 more in number than they were, and that without being 
any burthen upon, or injury to the people of England; on the contrary, they 


would have been an advantage, and an addition of wealth and strength to the 
nation, and to the country in particular where they should be thus seated: For 
example; 

As soon as the land was mark’d out, the farmers put in possession of it, and 
the money given them, they should be oblig’d to go to work, in order to their 
settlement; suppose it then to be in the spring of the year, when such work was 
most proper; First all hands would be requir’d, to fence, and part off the land, 
and clear it of the timber, or bushes, or what ever else was upon it, which 
requir’d to be remov’d: The first thing therefore which the farmers would do, 
would be to single out from the rest of their number, every one three servants, 
that is to say, two men, and a maid; less cou’d not answer the preparations they 
would be oblig’d to make, and yet work hard themselves also; by the help of 
these, they would with good management soon get so much of their land cur’d, 
fenc’d off, plow’d, and sow’d, as should yeild them a sufficiency of corn and 
kitchin stuff, the very first year, both for horse-meat, hog-meat, food for the 
family, and some to carry to market too, by which to bring in money to go 
farther on, as above. 

At the first entrance, they were to have the tents allow’d them to live in, which 
they then had from the Tower; but as soon as leisure, and conveniences 
admitted, every farmer was obliged to begin to build him a farm house, which he 
would do gradually, some and some, as he could spare time from his other 
works, and money from his little stock. 

In order to furnish himself with carts, waggons, plows, harrows, wheel- 
barrows, hurdles, and all such necessary utentisils of husbandry; there would be 
an absolute necessity of wheelwrights, or cartwrights, one at least to each 
division. 

Thus by the way, there would be employed three servants to each farmer, that 
makes sixty persons. 

Four families of wheelwrights, one to each division: which suppose five in a 
family, makes 20 persons; suppose four head carpenters, with each three men, 
and as at first all would be building together, they would to every house building 
have at least one labourer, four families of carpenters, five to each family, and 
three servants, is thirty two persons, one labourer to each house building, is 
twenty persons more. 

Thus here would be necessarily brought together, in the very first of the work 
132 persons, besides the head farmers, who at five also to each family are 
hundred more, in all two hundred thirty two. 

For the necessary supply of these with provisions, cloaths, houshold-stuff, &c. 
for all should be done among themselves; first, they must have at least four 


butchers with their families; twenty persons, four shoemakers with their families, 
and each shoemaker two journeymen for every trade; would encrease the 
number of customers to every trade: This is twenty eight persons more. 

They would then require a hatmaker, a glover, at least two ropemakers, four 
taylors, three weavers of woollen, and three weavers of linnen, two 
basketmakers, two common brewers, ten or twelve shop-keepers to furnish 
chandlery and grocery wares; and as many for drapery and mercery, over and 
above what they could work, this makes two and forty families more, each at 
five in a family, which is two hundred and ten persons; all the labouring part of 
these must have at least two servants, the brewers more, which I cast up at forty 
more. 

Add to these two ministers, one clerk, one sexton, or gravedigger with their 
families, two physicians, three apothecaries, two surgeons, less there could not 
be, only that for the beginning it might be said the physicians should be 
surgeons, and I take them so; this is forty five persons, besides servants; so that 
in short, to omit many tradesmen more who would be wanted among them, there 
would necessarily, and voluntarily follow, to these twenty families of farmers at 
least six hundred more of their own people. 

It is no difficult thing to show that the ready money of 4000! . which the 
government was to advance to those twenty farmers, would employ and pay, and 
consequently subsist all these numerous dependants, in the works which must 
severally be done for them, for the first year; after which the farmers would 
begin to receive their own money back again; for all these tradesmen must come 
to their own market to buy corn, flesh, milk, butter, cheese, bacon, &c. which 
after the first year the farmers having no rent to pay, would have to spare 
sufficiently, and so take back their own money with advantage; I need not go on 
to mention, how by consequence provisions encreasing, and money circulating, 
this town should encrease in a very little time. 

It was propos’d also that for the encouragement of all the handicraftsmen, and 
labouring poor, who either as servants, or as labourers for day-work, assisted the 
farmers or other tradesmen, they should have every man three acres of ground 
given them, with leave to build cottages upon the same, the allotments to be 
upon the waste, at the end of the cross-roads where they entered the town. 

In the center of the square was laid out a circle of twelve acres of ground, to 
be cast into streets for inhabitants to build on, as their ability would permit; all 
that would build to have ground gratis for twenty years, timber out of the forest, 
and convenient yards, gardens and orchards allotted to every house. 

In the great streets near where they cross each other, was to be built a 
handsome market-house, with a town-hall for parish or corporation business, 


doing justice and the like; also shambles, and in a handsome part of the ground 
mention’d to be laid out for streets, as near the center as might be, was to be 
ground laid out for the building a church, which every man should either 
contribute to the building of, in money, or give every tenth day of his time to 
assist in labouring at the building. 

I have omitted many tradesmen, who would be wanted here, and would find a 
good livelihood among their country folks; only to get accidental work, as 
daymen, or labourers; of which such a town would constantly employ many, as 
also poor women for assistance in families, such as midwives, nurses, &c. 

Adjacent to the town was to be a certain quantity of common land, for the 
benefit of the cottages; that the poor might have a few sheep, or cows as their 
circumstances required; and this to be appointed at the several ends of the town. 

There was a calculation made of what encrease here would be, both of wealth 
and people in twenty years in this town; what a vast consumption of provisions 
they would cause, more than the four thousand acres of land given them would 
produce; by which consumption and encrease, so much advantage would accrue 
to the publick stock, and so many subjects be added to the many thousands of 
Great Britain; who in the next age would be all true born Englishmen, and forget 
both the language, and nation from whence they came; and it was in order to this 
that two ministers were appointed, one of which should officiate in English, and 
the other in High Dutch; and withal to have them oblig’d by a law to teach all 
their children both to speak, read and write the English language. 

Upon their encrease they would also want barbers, and glasiers, painters also, 
and plumbers; a wind-mill or two, and the millers and their families, a fulling- 
mill, and a cloth worker; as also a master clothier, or two, for making a 
manufacture among them for their own wear, and for employing the women and 
children; a dyer or two, for dying their manufactures; and, which above all, is 
not to be omitted, four families at least of smiths, with every one two servants; 
considering that besides all the family work, which continually employs a smith, 
all the shoeing of horses, all the iron-work of plows, carts, waggons, harrows, 
&c. must be wrought by them. 

There was no allowance made for inns, and ale-houses, seeing it would be 
frequent that those who kept publick houses of any sort, would likewise have 
some other employment to carry on. 

This was the scheme for settling the Palatinates, by which means twenty 
families of farmers, handsomely set up, and supported, would lay a foundation, 
as I have said, for six or seven hundred of the rest of their people; and as the land 
in New Forest is undoubtedly good, and capable of improvement by such 
cultivation, so other wastes in England are to be found as fruitful as that; and 


twenty such villages might have been erected, the poor strangers maintain’d, and 
the nation evidently be better’d by it; as to the money to be advanced, which in 
the case of twenty such settlements, at 4000/ . each, would be 80000! . two 
things were answer’d to it. 

That the annual rent to be received for all those lands after twenty years, 
would abundantly pay the publick for the first disbursses on the scheme above, 
that rent being then to amount to 400001 . per ann. 

More money than would have done this, was expended, or rather thrown away 
upon them here, to keep them in suspense, and afterwards starve them; sending 
them a begging all over the nation, and shipping them off to perish in other 
countries: Where the mistake lay, is none of my business to enquire. 

I reserv’d this account for this place, because I pass’d in this journey over the 
very spot where the design was laid out; namely, near Lindhurst, in the road 
from Rumsey to Limington, whither I now directed my course. 

Limington is a little, but populous sea port, standing opposite to the Isle of 
Weight, in the narrow part of the streight, which ships some times pass thro’, in 
fair weather, call’d, the Needles; and right against an ancient town of that island 
call’d Yarmouth, and which, in distinction from the great town of Yarmouth in 
Norfolk, is call’d South Yarmouth: This town of Limington is chiefly noted for 
making fine salt, which is indeed excellent good; and from whence all these 
south parts of England are supply’d, as well by water as by land carriage; and 
sometimes, tho’ not often, they send salt to London, when contrary winds having 
kept the northern fleets back, the price at London has been very high; but this is 
very seldom and uncertain. Limington sends two members to Parliament, and 
this and her salt trade is all I can say to her; for tho’ she is very well situated, as 
to the convenience of shipping, I do not find they have any foreign commerce, 
except it be what we call smugling, and roguing; which, I may say, is the 
reigning commerce of all this part of the English coast, from the mouth of the 
Thames to the Land’s End of Cornwall. 

From hence there are but few towns on the sea coast west, tho’ there are 
several considerable rivers empty themselves into the sea, nor are there any 
harbours, or sea ports of any note, except Pool: As for Christ Church, tho’ it 
stands at the mouth of the Avon, which, as I have said, comes down from 
Salisbury, and brings with it all the waters of the south and east parts of 
Wiltshire; and receives also the Stour and Piddle, two Dorsetshire rivers, which 
bring with them all the waters of the north part of Dorsetshire; yet it is a very 
inconsiderable poor place, scarce worth seeing, and less worth mentioning in this 
account; only, that it sends two members to Parliament, which many poor towns 
in this part of England do, as well as that. 


From hence I stept up into the country north-west, to see the ancient town of 
Wimburn, or Wimburnminster; There I found nothing remarkable, but the 
church, which is indeed a very great one, ancient, and yet very well built, with a 
very firm strong square tower, considerably high; but was, without doubt, much 
finer, when on the top of it, stood a most exquisite spire, finer and taller, if fame 
lyes not, than that at Salisbury, and, by its situation, in a plainer, flatter country, 
visible, no question, much farther: But this most beautiful ornament was blown 
down by a sudden tempest of wind, as they tell us, in the year 1622. 

The church remains a venerable piece of antiquity, and has in it the remains of 
a place, once, much more in request than it is now; for here are the monuments 
of several noble families; and in particular of one king, viz. King Etheldred, who 
was Slain in battle by the Danes: He was a prince fam’d for piety and religion, 
and, according to the zeal of these times, was esteem’d as a martyr; because 
venturing his life against the Danes, who were heathens, he died fighting for his 
religion and his country. The inscription upon his grave is preserv’d, and has 
been carefully repair’d, so as to be easily read, and is as follows: 

In hoc loco quiescit Corpus S. Etheldredi, Regis West Saxonum, Martyris, qui 
Anno Dom. DCCCLXXII. xxiii. Aprilis per Manus Danorum Paganorum 
Occubuit. 

In English thus: 

Here rests the body of Holy Etheldred, King of the West Saxons, and martyr, 
who fell by the hands of the pagan Danes, in the year of our Lord 872, the 23d of 
April. 

Here are also the monuments of the great Marchioness of Exeter, mother of 
Edward Courtney, Earl of Devonshire, and last of the family of Courtneys who 
enjoy’d that honour; as also of John de Beaufort Duke of Somerset, and his wife, 
grand-mother of King Henry VII. by her daughter Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond. 

This last lady I mention, because she was foundress of a very fine free-school, 
which has since been enlarg’d, and had a new benefactress in Queen Elizabeth, 
who has enlarg’d the stipend and annex’d it to the foundation: The famous 
Cardinal Pool was dean of this church before his exaltation. 

Having said this of the church, I have said all that is worth naming of the 
town; except that the inhabitants, who are many, and poor, are chiefly 
maintained by the manufacture of knitting stockings, which employs great part 
indeed of the county of Dorset, of which this is the first town eastward. 

South of this town, over a sandy wild and barren country, we came to Pool, a 
considerable seaport, and indeed the most considerable in all this part of 
England; for here I found some ships, some merchants, and some trade; 


especially, here were a good number of ships fitted out every year to the 
Newfoundland fishing, in which the Pool men were said to have been 
particularly successful for many years past. 

The town sits in the bottom of a great bay, or inlet of the sea, which entring at 
one narrow mouth opens to a very great breadth within the entrance, and comes 
up to the very shoar of this town; it runs also west up almost to the town of 
Wareham, a little below which, it receives the rivers Froom and Piddle, the two 
principal rivers of the county. 

This place is famous for the best, and biggest oysters in all this part of 
England, which the people of Pool pretend to be famous for pickling, and they 
are barrell’d up here, and sent not only to London, but to the West Indies, and to 
Spain, and Italy, and other parts. ‘Tis observed more pearl are found in the Pool 
oysters, and larger than in any other oysters about England. 

As the entrance into this large bay is narrow, so it is made narrower by an 
island, call’d Branksey, which lying in the very mouth of the passage, divides it 
into two, and where there is an old castle, call’d Branksey Castle, built to defend 
the entrance, and this strength was very great advantage to the trade of this port, 
in the time of the late war with France. 

Wareham is a neat town, and full of people, having a share of trade with Pool 
it self, it shows the ruins of a large town, and ‘tis apparent has had eight 
churches, of which they have three remaining. 

South of Wareham, and between the bay I have mentioned and the sea, lyes a 
large tract of land, which being surrounded by the sea, except on one side is 
call’d an island, tho’ it is really what should be call’d a peninsula; this tract of 
land is better inhabited than the sea coast of this west end of Dorsetshire 
generally is, and the manufacture of stockings is carry’d on there also; it is called 
the Isle of Purbeck, and has in the middle of it a large market-town, call’d Corf, 
and from the famous castle there, the whole town is now call’d Corf-Castle, it is 
a corporation, sending members to Parliaments. 

This part of the country is eminent for vast quarreys of stone, which is cut out 
flat, and us’d in London in great quantities for paving court-yards, alleys, 
avenues to houses, kitchins, footways on the sides of the high-streets, and the 
like; and is very profitable to the place, as also in the number of shipping 
employed in bringing it to London. There are also several rocks of very good 
marble, only that the veins in the stone are not black and white, as the Italian, but 
grey, red, and other colours. 

From hence to Weymouth, which is miles we rode in view of the sea; 
the country is open, and in some respects pleasant, but not like the northern parts 
of the county, which are all fine carpet ground, soft as velvet, and the herbage, 





sweet as garden herbs, which makes their sheep be the best in England, if not in 
the world, and their wool fine to an extream. 

I cannot omit here a small adventure, which was very surprising to me on this 
journey; passing this plain country, we came to an open piece of ground where a 
neighbouring gentleman had at a great expence laid out a proper piece of land 
for a Decoy, or Duck-coy, as some call it; the works were but newly done, the 
planting young, the ponds very large, and well made; but the proper places for 
shelter of the fowl not cover’d, the trees not being grown, and men were still at 
work improving, and enlarging, and planting on the adjoyning heath, or 
common: Near the decoy keeper’s house, were some places where young decoy- 
ducks were hatch’d, or otherwise kept to fit them for their work; To preserve 
them from vermin, polecats, kites, and such like, they had set traps, as is usual in 
such cases, and a gibbet by it, where abundance of such creatures as were taken 
were hang’d up for show. 

While the decoy man was busy showing the new-works, he was alarm’d with 
a great cry about this house for Help, Help, and away he run, like the wind, 
guessing, as we suppos’d, that something was catch’d in the trap. 

It was a good big boy about 13 or 14 year old, that cry’d out, for coming to the 
place, he found a great fowl catch’d by the leg in the trap, which yet was so 
strong, and so outrageous, that the boy going too near him, he flew at him, and 
frighted him, bit him, and beat him with his wings, for he was too strong for the 
boy; as the master ran from the decoy, so another man-servant ran from the 
house, and finding a strange creature fast in the trap, not knowing what it was, 
laid at him with a great stick; the creature fought him a good while, but at length 
he struck him an unlucky blow, which quieted him; after this we all came up to 
see what was the matter, and found a monstruous eagle caught by the leg in the 
trap, and kill’d by the fellow’s cudgel, as above. 

When the master came to know what it was, and that his man had kill’d it, he 
was ready to kill the fellow for his pains, for it was a noble creature indeed, and 
would have been worth a great deal to the man to have it shown about the 
country, or to have sold to any gentleman curious in such things; but the eagle 
was dead, and there we left it: ?Tis probable this eagle had flown over the sea 
from France, either there, or at the Isle of Weight, where the Channel is not so 
wide; for we do not find that any eagles are known to breed in those parts of 
Britain. 

From hence we turn’d up to Dorchester, the county town, tho’ not the largest 
town in the county; Dorchester is indeed a pleasant agreeable town to live in, 
and where I thought the people seem’d less divided into factions and parties, 
than in other places; for though here are divisions and the people are not all of 


one mind, either as to religion, or politicks, yet they did not seem to separate 
with so much animosity as in other places: Here I saw the Church of England 
clergymen, and the Dissenting minister, or preacher drinking tea together, and 
conversing with civility and good neighbourhood, like catholick Christians, and 
men of a catholick, and extensive charity: The town is populous, tho’ not large, 
the streets broad, but the buildings old, and low; however, there is good 
company and a good deal of it; and a man that coveted a retreat in this world 
might as agreeably spend his time, and as well in Dorchester, as in any town I 
know in England. 

The downs round this town are exceeding pleasant, and come up on every 
side, even to the very streets end; and here it was that they told me, that there 
were 600 thousand sheep fed on the downs, within six miles of the town; that is, 
six miles every way, which is twelve miles in diameter, and thirty six miles in 
circumference. This I say, I was told, I do not affirm it to be true; but when I 
viewed the country round, I confess I could not but incline to believe it. 

It is observable of these sheep, that they are exceeding fruitful, and the ews 
generally bringing two lambs, and they are for that reason bought by all the 
farmers thro’ the east part of England, who come to Burford Fair in this country 
to buy them, and carry them into Kent and Surry eastward, and into 
Buckinghamshire, and Bedfordshire, and Oxfordshire north, even our Bansted 
Downs in Surrey, so fam’d for good mutton, is supply’d from this place: The 
grass, or herbage of these downs is full of the sweetest, and the most aromatick 
plants, such as nourish the sheep to a strange degree, and the sheeps dung again 
nourishes that herbage to a strange degree; so that the valleys are render’d 
extreamly fruitful, by the washing of the water in hasty showers from off these 
hills. 

An eminent instance of this is seen at Amesbury in Wiltshire, the next county 
to this, for it is the same thing in proportion over this whole county: I was told 
that at this town there was a meadow on the bank of the river Avon, which runs 
thence to Salisbury, which was let for 12/. a year per acre for the grass only: This 
I enquired particularly after, at the place, and was assur’d by the inhabitants as 
one man, that the fact was true, and was shew’d the meadows; the grass which 
grew on them was such as grew to the length of ten or twelve foot, rising up to a 
good height, and then taking root again, and was of so rich a nature as to answer 
very well such an extravagant rent. 

The reason they gave for this, was the extraordinary richness of the soil, made 
so, as above, by the falling, or washing of the rains from the hills adjacent, by 
which tho’ no other land thereabouts had such a kind of grass, yet all other 
meadows, and low grounds of the valley were extreamly rich in proportion. 


There are abundance of good families, and of very antient lines in the 
neighbourhood of this town of Dorchester, as the Napiers, the Courtneys, 
Strangeways, Seymours, Banks, Tregonells, Sedenhams, and many others, some 
of which have very great estates in the county, and in particular Colonel 
Strangeways, Napier, and Courtney. The first of these is master of the famous 
swannery, or nursery of swans, the like of which I believe is not in Europe; I 
wonder any man should pretend to travel over this country, and pass by it too, 
and then write his account, and take no notice of it. 

From Dorchester it is six miles to the sea side south, and the ocean in view 
almost all the way: The first town you come to is Weymouth, or Weymouthand 
Melcomb, two towns lying at the mouth of a little rivulet, which they call the 
Wey, but scarce claims the name of a river; however, the entrance makes a very 
good, tho’ small harbour, and they are joyn’d by a wooden bridge; so that 
nothing but the harbour parts them; yet they are seperate corporations, and 
choose each of them two Members of Parliament, just as London and 
Southwark. 

Weymouth is a sweet, clean, agreeable town, considering its low situation, and 
close to the sea; ‘tis well built, and has a great many good substantial merchants 
in it; who drive a considerable trade, and have a good number of ships belonging 
to the town: They carry on now, in time of peace, a trade with France; but 
besides this, they trade also to Portugal, Spain, Newfoundland, and Virginia; and 
they have a large correspondence also up in the country for the consumption of 
their returns; especially the wine trade, and the Newfoundland trade are 
considerable here. 

Without the harbour is an old castle, call’d Sandfoot Castle, and over-against 
them, where there is a good road for ships to put in on occasions of bad weather, 
is Portland Castle, and the road is call’d Portland Road: While I was here once, 
there came a merchant ship into that road, call’d Portland Road, under a very 
hard storm of wind; she was homeward bound from Oporto for London, laden 
with wines, and as she came in, she made signals of distress to the town, firing 
guns for help, and the like, as is usual in such cases; it was hi the dark of the 
night that the ship came in, and, by the help of her own pilot, found her way into 
the road, where she came to an anchor, but, as I say, fir’d guns for help. 

The venturous Weymouth-men went off, even before it was light, with two 
boats to see who she was, and what condition she was in, and found she was 
come to an anchor, and had struck her top-masts; but that she had been in bad 
weather, had lost an anchor and cable before, and had but one cable to trust to, 
which did hold her, but was weak; and as the storm continued to blow, they 
expected every hour to go on shore, and split to pieces. 


Upon this, the Weymouth boats came back with such diligence, that, in less 
than three hours, they were on board them again with an anchor and cable, which 
they immediately bent in its place, and let go to assist the other, and thereby 
secur’d the ship: ?Tis true, that they took a good price of the master for the help 
they gave him; for they made him draw a bill on his owners at London for 121. 
for the use of the anchor, cable, and boat, besides some gratuities to the men: But 
they sav’d the ship and cargo by it, and in three or four days the weather was 
calm, and he proceeded on his voyage, returning the anchor and cable again; so 
that, upon the whole, it was not so extravagant as at first I thought it to be. 

The Isle of Portland, on which the castle I mentioned stands, lies right against 
this port of Weymouth: Hence it is, that our best and whitest free stone comes, 
with which the cathedral of St. Paul’s, the Monument, and all the publick 
edifices in the city of London, are chiefly built; and ‘tis wonderful, and well 
worth the observation of a traveller to see the quarries in the rocks, from whence 
they are cut out, what stones, and of what prodigious a size are cut out there. 

The island is indeed little more than one continued rock of free stone, and the 
height of the land is such, that from this island they see, in clear weather, above 
half over the Channel to France, tho’ the Channel here is very broad; the sea off 
of this island, and especially to the west of it, is counted the most dangerous part 
of the British Channel: Due south, there is almost a continued disturbance in the 
waters, by reason of what they call two tides meeting, which I take to be no more 
than the setts of the currents from the French coast, and from the English shore 
meeting: This they call Portland Race; and several ships, not aware of these 
currents, have been embay’d to the west of Portland, and been driven on shore 
on the beach, (of which I shall speak presently) and there lost. 

To prevent this danger, and guide the mariner in these distresses, they have, 
within these few months, set up two lighthouses on the two points of that island; 
and they had not been many months set up, with the directions given to the 
publick for their bearings, but we found three outward-bound East-India ships 
which were in distress in the night, in a hard extream gale of wind, were so 
directed by those lights, that they avoided going on shore by it, which, if the 
lights had not been there, would inevitably happened to their destruction. 

This island, tho’ seemingly miserable, and thinly inhabited, yet the inhabitants 
being almost all stone-cutters, we found there was no very poor people among 
them; and when they collected money for the rebuilding St. Paul’s, they got 
more in this island than in the great town of Dorchester, as we were told. 

Tho’ Portland stands a league off from the main land of Britain, yet it is 
almost joyn’d by a prodigious riffe of beach, that is to say, of small stones cast 
up by the sea, which runs from the island so near the shore of England, that they 


ferry over with a boat and a rope, the water not being above half a stones throw 
over; and the said rifle of beach ending, as it were, at that inlet of water, turns 
away west, and runs parallel with the shore quite to Abbotsbury, which is a town 
about seven miles beyond Weymouth. 

I name this for two reasons; first, to explain again what I said before, of ships 
being embay’d and lost here: This is when ships coming from the westward omit 
to keep a good offing, or are taken short by contrary winds, and cannot weather 
the high land of Portland, but are driven between Portland and the main land; if 
they can come to an anchor, and ride it out, well and good, and if not, they run 
on shore on that vast beach, and are lost without remedy. 

On the inside of this beach, and between it, and the land, there is, as I have 
said, an inlet of water, which they ferry over, as above, to pass and repass to and 
from Portland: This inlet opens at about two miles west, and grows very broad, 
and makes a kind of lake within the land of a mile and a half broad, and near 
three miles in length, the breadth unequal. At the farthest end west of this water 
is a large duck-coy, and the verge of the water well grown with wood, and 
proper groves of trees for cover for the foul; in the open lake, or broad part, is a 
continual assembly of swans: Here they live, feed and breed, and the number of 
them is such, that, I believe, I did not see so few as 7 or 8000. Here they are 
protected, and here they breed in abundance; we saw several of them upon the 
wing, very high in the air, whence we supposed, that they flew over the riffe of 
beach, which parts the lake from the sea to feed on the shores as they thought fit, 
and so came home again at their leisure. 

From this duck-coy west, the lake narrows, and at last almost closes, till the 
beach joyns the shore; and so Portland may be said not to be an island, but part 
of the continent; and now we came to Abbotsbury, a town anciently famous for a 
great monastery, and now eminent for nothing but its ruins. 

From hence we went on to Bridport, a pretty large corporation town on the sea 
shore, tho’ without a harbour: Here we saw boats all the way on the shore fishing 
for mackerell, which they take in the easiest manner imaginable; for they fix one 
end of the net to a pole, set deep into the sand, then the net being in a boat, they 
row right out into the water some length, then turn, and row parallel with the 
shore, vering out the net all the while, till they have let go all the net, except the 
line at the end, and then the boat rows on shore, when the men haling the net to 
the shore at both ends, bring to shore with it such fish, as they surrounded in the 
little way they rowed; this, at that time, proved to be an incredible number, 
insomuch, that the men could hardly draw them on shore: As soon as the boats 
had brought their fish on shore, we observed a guard, or watch, placed on the 
shore in several places, who we found had their eye not on the fishermen, but on 


the country people, who came down to the shore to buy their fish; and very sharp 
we found they were; and some that came with small carts were obliged to go 
back empty, without any fish. When we came to enquire into the particulars of 
this, we found, that these were officers placed on the shore by the justices and 
magistrates of the towns about, who were order’d to prevent the country farmers 
buying the mackerell to dung their land with them, which was thought to be 
dangerous, as to infection: In short, such was the plenty of fish that year, that 
mackerell, the finest and largest I evei saw, were sold at the sea side a hundred 
for a penny. 

From Bridport, a town in which we see nothing remarkable, we came to Lime, 
the town particularly made famous by the landing of the Duke of Monmouth, 
and his unfortunate troop, in the time of King James II. of which I need say 
nothing, the history of it being so recent in the memory of so many living. 

This is a town of good figure, and has in it several eminent merchants, who 
carry on a considerable trade to France, Spain, Newfoundland, and the Streights; 
and tho’ they have neither creek or bay, road, or river, they have a good harbour; 
but ‘tis such a one as is not in all Britain besides, if there is such a one in any 
part of the world. 

It is a massy pile of building, consisting of high and thick walls of stone, 
rais’d, at first, with all the methods that skill and art could devise, but maintained 
now with very little difficulty: The walls are rais’d in the main sea, at a good 
distance from the shore; it consists of one main and solid wall of stone, large 
enough for carts and carriages to pass on the top, and to admit houses and ware 
houses to be built on it; so that it is broad as a street; opposite to this, but farther 
into the sea, is another wall of the same workmanship, which crosses the end of 
the first wall, and comes about with a tail, parallel to the first wall. 

Between the point of the first or main wall, is the entrance into the port, and 
the second, or opposite wall, breaking the violence of the sea from the entrance, 
the ships go into the basin, as into a peer, or harbour, and ride there as secure as 
in a mill pond, or as in a wet dock. 

The town’s people have the benefit of this wonderful harbour, and it is 
carefully kept in repair, as indeed it behoves them to do; but they could give me 
nothing of the history of it; nor do they, as I could perceive, know anything of 
the original of it, or who built it; it was lately almost beaten down by a storm, 
but is repair’d again. 

This work is call’d the COBB: The custom-house officers have a lodge and 
warehouse upon it, and there were several ships of very good force, and rich in 
value, in the basin of it when I was there: It might be strengthen’d with a fort, 
and the walls themselves are firm enough to carry what guns they please to plant 


upon it; but they did not seem to think it needful; and as the shore is convenient 
for batteries, they have some guns planted in proper places, both for the defence 
of the COBB, and the town also. 

This town is under the government of a mayor and aldermen, and may pass for 
a place of wealth, considering the bigness of it: Here we found the merchants 
began to trade in the pitchard fishing, tho’ not to so considerable a degree as they 
do farther west; the pitchards seldom coming up so high eastward as Portland, 
and not very often so high as Lime. 

It was in sight of these hills that Queen Elizabeth’s fleet, under the command 
of the Lord Howard of Effingham, then admiral, began first to engage in a close, 
and resolv’d fight with the invincible Spanish Armada, in 1588: Maintaining the 
fight, the Spaniards making eastward, till they came the length of Portland Race, 
where they gave it over; the Spaniards having receiv’d considerable damage, and 
keeping then closer together. Off of the same place was a desperate engagement 
in the year 1672, between the English and Dutch, in which the Dutch were 
worsted, and driven over to the coast of France, and then glad to make home to 
refit and repair. 

While we stay’d here some time viewing this town and coast, we had 
opportunity to observe the pleasant way of conversation, as it is manag’d among 
the gentlemen of this county, and their families, which are without reflection 
some of the most polite and well bred people in the isle of Britain: As their 
hospitality is very great, and their bounty to the poor remarkable, so their 
generous friendly way of living with, visiting, and associating one with another 
is as hard to be describ’d, as it is really to be admir’d; they seem to have a 
mutual confidence in, and friendship with one another, as if they were all 
relations; nor did I observe the sharping tricking temper, which is too much crept 
in among the gameing and horse-racing gentry in some parts of England, to be 
so much known among them, any otherwise than to be abhorr’d; and yet they 
sometimes play too, and make matches, and horse-races, as they see occasion. 

The ladies here do not want the help of assemblies to assist in match-making; 
or half-pay officers to run away with their daughters, which the meetings, call’d 
assemblies in some other parts of England, are recommended for: Here’s no 
Bury Fair, where the women are scandalously said to carry themselves to 
market, and where every night they meet at the play, or at the assembly for 
intreague, and yet I observ’d that the women do not seem to stick on hand so 
much in this country, as in those countries, where those assemblies are so lately 
set up; the reason of which I cannot help saying, if my opinion may bear any 
weight, is, that the Dorsetshire ladies are equal in beauty, and may be superiour 
in reputation; In a word, their reputation seems here to be better kept; guarded by 


better conduct, and manag’d with more prudence, and yet the Dorsetshire ladies, 
I assure you, are not nuns, they do not go vail’d about streets, or hide themselves 
when visited; but a general freedom of conversation, agreeable, mannerly, kind, 
and good runs thro’ the whole body of the gentry of both sexes, mix’d with the 
best of behaviour, and yet govern’d by prudence and modesty; such as I no 
where see better in all my observation, thro’ the whole isle of Britain. In this 
little interval also I visited some of the biggest towns in the north-west part of 
this county, as Blandford, a town on the river Stour in the road between 
Salisbury and Dorchester, a handsome well built town, but chiefly famous for 
making the finest bonelace in England, and where they shew’d me some so 
exquisitely fine, as I think I never saw better in Flanders, France or Italy, and 
which they said, they rated at above 301 . sterling a yard; but I suppose there was 
not much of this to be had, but ‘tis most certain, that they make exceeding rich 
lace in that county, such as no part of England can equal. 

From thence I went west to Stourbridge, vulgarly call’d Strabridge; the town, 
and the country round is employ’d in the manufacture of stockings, and which 
was once famous for making the finest, best, and highest priz’d knit stockings in 
England; but that trade now is much decay’d by the encrease of the knitting- 
stocking engine, or frame, which has destroyed the hand knitting-trade for fine 
stockings thro’ the whole kingdom, of which I shall speak more in its place. 

From hence I came to Shireburn, a large and populous town, with one 
collegiate, or conventual church, and may properly claim to have more 
inhabitants in it than any town in Dorsetshire, tho’ it is neither the county town, 
or does it send members to Parliament; the church is still a reverend pile, and 
shews the face of great antiquity. Here begins the Wiltshire medley cloathing, 
tho’ this town be in Dorsetshire; of which I shall speak at large in its place, and 
therefore I omit any discourse of it here. 

Shaftsbury is also on the edge of this county, adjoyning to Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire, being 14 miles from Salisbury, over that fine down or carpet 
ground, which they call particularly, or properly Salisbury Plain. It has neither 
house or town in view all the way, and the road which often lyes very broad, and 
branches off insensibly, might easily cause a traveller to loose his way, but there 
is a certain never failing assistance upon all these downs for telling a stranger his 
way, and that is the number of shepherds feeding, or keeping their vast flocks of 
sheep, which are every where in the way, and who, with a very little pains, a 
traveller may always speak with. Nothing can be like it, the Arcadians plains of 
which we read so much pastoral trumpery in the poets, could be nothing to them. 

This Shaftsbury is now a sorry town, upon the top of a high hill, and which 
closes the plain, or downs, and whence nature presents you a new scene or 


prospect, (viz.) of Somerset and Wiltshire, where ‘tis all enclosed, and grown 
with woods, forests, and planted hedge-rows: The country rich, fertile and 
populous, the towns and houses standing thick, and being large and full of 
inhabitants, and those inhabitants fully employed in the richest and most 
valuable manufacture in the world, (viz.) the English cloathing, as well, the 
medley, or mixt clothing, as whites; as well for the home trade, as the foreign 
trade; of which I shall take leave to be very particular in my return thro’ the west 
and north part of Wiltshire, in the latter part of this work. 

In my return to my western progress, I pass’d some little part of 
Somersetshire, as thro’ Evil, or Yeovil, upon the river Ivil, in going to which we 
go down a long steep hill, which they call Babylon-Hill; but from what original I 
could find none of the country people to inform me. 

This Yeovil is a market town of good resort, and some clothing is carry’d on, 
in, and near it, but not much, its main manufacture at this time is making of 
gloves. 

It cannot pass my observation here, that when we are come this length from 
London, the dialect of the English tongue, or the country way of expressing 
themselves is not easily understood, it is so strangely altered; it is true, that it is 
so in many parts of England besides, but in none in so gross a degree as in this 
part; This way of boorish country speech, as in Ireland, it is call’d the brogue 
upon the tongue; so here ‘tis call’d jouring and ‘tis certain, that tho’ the tongue 
be all meer natural English, yet those that are but a little acquainted with them, 
cannot understand one half of what they say: It is not possible to explain this 
fully by writing, because the difference is not so much in the orthography of 
words, as in the tone, and diction; their abridging the speech, cham for I am, chil 
for I will, don , for put on , and doff , for put off , and the like. And I cannot omit 
a short story here on this subject; coming to a relations house, who was a school- 
master at Martock in Somersetshire, I went into his school to beg the boys a play 
day, as is usual in such cases; I should have said to beg the master a play day, 
but that by the way; coming into the school, I observed one of the lowest 
scholars was reading his lesson to the usher, which lesson it seems was a chapter 
in the Bible, so I sat down by the master, till the boy had read out his chapter: I 
observed the boy read a little oddly in the tone of the country, which made me 
the more attentive, because on enquiry, I found that the words were the same, 
and the orthography the same as in all our Bibles. I observed also the boy read it 
out with his eyes still on the book, and his head like a meer boy, moving from 
side to side, as the lines reach’d cross the columns of the book; his lesson was in 
the Cant. 5. 3. of which the words are these, 

“T have put off my coat, how shall I put it on, I have wash’d my feet, how 


shall I defile them?” The boy read thus, with his eyes, as I say, full on the text. 

“Chav a doffed my cooat, how shall I don’t, chav a wash’d my veet, how shall 
I moil’em?” 

How the dexterous dunce could form his mouth to express so readily the 
words, (which stood right printed in the book) in his country jargon, I could not 
but admire; I shall add to this another piece as diverting, which also happened in 
my knowledge at this very town of Yeovil, tho’ some years ago. 

There liv’d a good substantial family in the town, not far from the Angel Inn, 
a well known house, which was then, and I suppose is still the chief inn of the 
town. This family had a dog, which among his other good qualities, for which 
they kept him (for he was a rare house dog) had this bad one, that he was a most 
notorious thief; but withal, so cunning a dog, and managed himself so warily, 
that he preserved a mighty good reputation among the neighbourhood; as the 
family was well beloved in the town, so was the dog; he was known to be a very 
useful servant to them, especially in the night, when he was fierce as a lion, but 
in the day the gentlest, lovingest creature that could be, and as they said, all the 
neighbours had a good word for this dog. 

It happen’d that the good wife, or mistress at the Angel Inn, had frequently 
missed several pieces of meat out of the pail, as they say, or powdering-tub, as 
we Call it; and that some very large pieces; ‘tis also to be observ’d the dog did 
not stay to eat (what he took) upon the spot, in which case some pieces, or 
bones, or fragments might be left, and so it might be discovered to be a dog; but 
he made cleaner work, and when he fastened upon a piece of meat he was sure to 
carry it quite away, to such retreats as he knew he could be safe in, and so feast 
upon it at leisure. 

It happen’d at last, as with most thieves it does, that the inn-keeper was too 
cunning for him, and the poor dog was nabb’d, taken in the fact, and could make 
no defence. 

Having found the thief, and got him in custody, the master of the house, a 
good humour’d fellow, and loth to disoblige the dog’s master, by executing the 
criminal, as the dog-law directs; mitigates his sentence, and handled him as 
follows; first taking out his knife, he cut off both his ears, and then bringing him 
to the threshold, he chop’d off his tail; and having thus effectually dishonour’d 
the poor cur among his neighbours, he tyed a string about his neck, and a piece 
of paper to the string directed to his master, and with these witty west country 
verses on it. 

To my honour’d master Esq; 

Hail master a cham a’ com hoam 
So cut as an ape, and tail have I noan, 





For stealing of beef, and pork, out of the pail, 

For thease they’v cut my ears, for th’ wother my tail; 
Nea measter, and us tell thee more nor that 

And’s come there again, my brains will be flat. 

I could give many more accounts of the different dialects of the people of this 
country, in some of which they are really not to be understood, but the 
particulars have little or no diversion in them, they carry it such a length, that we 
see their j curing speech even upon their monuments, and grave-stones; As for 
example, even in some of the churchyards of the city of Bristol, I saw this 
excellent poetry after some other lines—- 

And when that thou doest hear of thick, 

Think of the glass that runneth quick. 

But I proceed into Devonshire, from Evil we came to Crookorn, thence to 
Chard, and from thence into the same road I was in before at Honiton. 

This is a large and beautiful market-town, very populous, and well built, and is 
so very remarkably pav’d with small pebbles, that on either sides the way a little 
channel is left shouldered up on the sides of it; so that it holds a small stream of 
fine clear running water with a little square dipping place left at every door, so 
that every family in the town has a clear clean running river, (as it may be call’d) 
just at their own door, and this so much finer, so much pleasanter, and agreeable 
to look on, then that at placeName reg=“Salisbury” cnty=“Wiltshire”’>Salisbury, 
which they boast so much of, that in my opinion, there is no comparison. 

Here we see the first of the great serge manufacture of Devonshire, a trade too 
great to be described in miniature, as it must be, if I undertake it here; and which 
takes up this whole county, which is the largest and most populous in England, 
Yorkshire excepted, (which ought to be esteem’d three counties, and is indeed 
divided as such into the East, West and North Riding;) but Devonshire one entire 
county, is so full of great towns, and those towns so full of people, and those 
people so universally employ ‘d in trade, and manufactures, that not only it 
cannot be equall’d in England, but perhaps not in Europe. 

In my travel thro’ Dorsetshire, I ought to have observ’d that the biggest towns 
in that county sent no members to Parliament, and that the smallest did; that is to 
say, that Sherborn, Blandford, Winbornminster, Sturmister, and several other 
towns choose no members, whereas Weymouth, Melcom, and Bridport, were all 
burgess towns; but now we come to Devonshire, we find almost all the great 
towns, and some smaller choosing members also; It is true, there are some large 
populous towns that do not choose, but then there are so many that do, that the 
county seems to have no injustice, for they send up six and twenty members. 

However, as I say above, there are several great towns which do not choose 


Parliament men, of which Bidiford is one, Crediton or Kirton another, Ifracomb 
a third, but those excepted the principal towns in the county do all choose 
Members of Parliament. 

Honiton is one of those, and may pass not only for a pleasant good town, as 
before, but stands in the best and pleasantest part of the whole county; and I 
cannot but recommend it to any gentlemen that travel this road, that if they 
please to observe the prospect for half a mile, till their coming down the hill, and 
to the entrance into Honiton, the view of the country is the most beautiful 
landskip in the world, a meer picture; and I do not remember the like in any one 
place in England; ‘tis observable that the market of this town was kept originally 
on the Sunday, till it was chang’d by the direction of King John. 

From Honiton the country is exceeding pleasant still, and on the road they 
have a beautiful prospect almost all the way to Exeter, which is twelve miles; on 
the left hand of this road lyes that part of the county, which they call the South 
Hams, and which is famous for the best cyder in that part of England; also the 
town of St. Mary Oterey, commonly call’d St. Mary Autree: They tell us the 
name is deriv’d from the river Ottery, and that, from the multitude of otters 
found always in that river, which however to me seems fabulous; nor does there 
appear to be any such great number of otters in that water, or in the county 
about, more than is usual in other counties, or in other parts of the county about 
them; they tell us they send 20000 hogsheds of cyder hence every year to 
London, and which is still worse, that it is most of it bought there by the 
merchants to mix with their wines, which if true, is not much to the reputations 
of the London vintners; but that by the by. 

From hence we came to Exeter, a city famous for two things, which we 
seldom find unite in the same town, (viz.) that ‘tis full of gentry, and good 
company, and yet full of trade and manufactures also; the serge market held here 
every week is very well worth a strangers seeing, and next to the Brigg-Market 
at Leeds in Yorkshire, is the greatest in England. The people assur’d me that at 
this market is generally sold from 60 to 70 to 80, and sometimes a hundred 
thousand pounds value in serges in a week. I think ‘tis kept on Mondays. 

They have the river Esk here, a very considerable river, and principal in the 
whole county; and within three miles, or thereabouts, it receives ships of any 
ordinary burthen, the port there being call’d Topsham; but now by the 
application, and at the expence of the citizens, the channel of the river is so 
widened, deepen’d, and cleans’d from the shoal, which would otherwise 
interrupt the navigation, that the ships come now quite up to the city, and there 
with ease both deliver and take in their lading. 

This city drives a very great correspondence with Holland, as also directly to 


Portugal, Spain and Italy; shipping off vast quantities of the woollen- 
manufactures, especially, to Holland, the Dutch giving very large commissions 
here for the buying of serges perpetuan’s, and such goods; which are made not 
only in and about Exeter, but at Crediton, Honiton, Culliton, St. Mary Autry, 
Newton-Bushell, Ashburton and especially at Tiverton, Cullumbton, Bampton, 
and all the north east part of the county, which part of the county is, as it may be 
said, fully employed, the people made rich, and the poor that are properly so 
call’d, well subsisted, and employ’d by it. 

Excester is a large rich, beautiful, populous, and was once a very strong city; 
but as to the last, as the castle, the walls, and all the old works are demolished, 
so were they standing, the way of managing seiges, and attacks of towns is such 
now, and so alter’d from what it was in those days, that Excester in the utmost 
strength it could ever boast, would not now hold out five days open trenches; 
nay, would hardly put an army to the trouble of opening trenches against it at all. 
This city was famous in the late civil unnatural war, for its loyalty to the king, 
and for being a sanctuary to the queen, where her majesty resid’d for sometime, 
and here she was delivered of a daughter, being the Princess Henrietta Maria, of 
whom our histories give a particular account, so I need say no more of it here. 

The cathedral church of this city is an antient beauty, or as it may be said, it is 
beautiful for its antiquity; But it has been so fully, and often described that it 
would look like a meer coppying from others to mention it: There is a good 
library kept in it, in which are some manuscripts, and particularly an old missal, 
or mass-book, the leaves of velum, and famous for its most exquisite writing. 

This county, and this part of it in particular, has been famous for the birth of 
several eminent men, as well for learning, as for arts, and for war, as 
particularly: 

Sir William Petre, who the learn’d Dr. Wake, now Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and author of the Additions to Mr. Cambden, says, was Secretary of State, and 
Privy Counsellor to King Hen. VHI. Ed. VI. Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, 
and seven times sent ambassador into foreign countries. 

Sir Thomas Bodley, famous, and of grateful memory to all learned men, and 
lovers of letters, for his collecting, and establishing, the best library in Britain; 
which is now at Oxford, and is call’d after his name the Bodleian Library to this 
day. 

Also Sir Francis Drake, born at Plymouth. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, of both those I need say nothing: Fame publishes their 
merit upon every mention of their names. 

That great patron of learning —- Hooker, author of the Ecclesiastical Polity , 
and of several other valuable pieces. 


Of Dr. Arthur Duck, a fam’d civilian, and well known by his works among the 
learned advocates of Doctors Commons. 

Dr. John Moreman of Southold, famous for being the first clergyman in 
England, who ventured to teach his parishoners the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and 
Ten Commandments in the English tongue; and reading them so publickly in the 
parish church of Mayenhennet, in this county, of which he was vicar. 

Dr. John De Brampton, a man of great learning, who flourished in the reign of 
Hen. VI. was famous, for being the first that read Aristotle publickly in the 
University of Cambridge, and for several learned books of his writing, which are 
now lost. 

9. Peter Blundel, a clothier, who built the free-school at Tiverton, and 
endowed it very handsomely, of which in its place. 

Sir John Glanvill, a noted lawyer, and one of the judges of the Common Pleas. 

Sergeant Glanvill his son, as great a lawyer as his father. 

Sir John Maynard, an eminent lawyer of later years; one of the Commissioners 
of the Great Seal under King William III. all these three were born at Tavistock. 

Sir Peter King, the present Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and many 
others. 

I shall take the north part of this county in my return from Cornwall; so I must 
now lean to the south, that is to say, to the south coast, for in going on indeed, 
we go south west. About 22 miles from Excester we go to Totness, on the river 
Dart. This is a very good town; of some trade, but has more gentlemen in it than 
tradesmen of note; they have a very fine stone-bridge here over the river, which 
being within seven or eight miles of the sea, is very large, and the tide flows 10 
or 12 foot at the bridge. Here we had the diversion of seeing them catch fish, 
with the assistance of a dog. The case is this, on the south side of the river, and 
on a slip, or narrow cut or channel made on purpose for a mill, there stands a 
cormn-mill; the mill tayl, or floor for the water below the wheels is wharft up on 
either side with stone, above high-water mark, and for above 20 or 30 foot in 
length below it, on that part of the river towards the sea; at the end of this 
wharfing is a grating of wood, the cross-bars of which stand bearing inward, 
sharp at the end, and pointing inward towards one another, as the wyers of a 
mouse-trap. 

When the tide flows up, the fish can with ease go in between the points of 
these cross-bars, but the mill being shut down they can go no farther upwards; 
and when the water ebbs again, they are left behind, not being able to pass the 
points of the grating, as above, outwards; which like a mouse-trap keeps them in, 
so that they are left at the bottom with about a foot, or a foot and half water. We 
were carryed hither at low water, where we saw about 50 or 60 small salmon, 


about 17 to 20 inches long, which the country people call salmon peal, and to 
catch these, the person who went with us, who was our landlord at a great inn 
next the bridge, put in a net on a hoop at the end of a pole, the pole going cross 
the hoop, which we call in this country a shove net: The net being fix’d at one 
end of the place they put in a dog, who was taught his trade before hand, at the 
other end of the place, and he drives all the fish into the net, so that only holding 
the net still in its place, the man took up two or three and thirty salmon peal at 
the first time. 

Of these we took six for our dinner, for which they ask’d a shilling, (viz.) two 
pence a piece, and for such fish not at all bigger, and not so fresh, I have seen 6s 
. 6d. each given at a London fish-market, whither they are some time brought 
from Chichester by land carriage. 

This excessive plenty of so good fish, and other provisions being likewise 
very cheap in proportion, makes the town of Totness a very good place to live in; 
especially for such as have large families, and but small estates, and many such 
are said to come into those parts on purpose for saving money, and to live in 
proportion to their income. 

From hence we went still south about seven miles, (all in view of this river) to 
Dartmouth, a town of note, seated at the mouth of the river Dart, and where it 
enters into the sea at a very narrow, but safe entrance; The opening into 
Dartmouth Harbour is not broad, but the channel deep enough for the biggest 
ship in the royal navy; the sides of the entrance are high mounded with rocks; 
without which just at the first narrowing of the passage, stands a good strong fort 
without a platform of guns, which commands the port. 

The narrow entrance is not much above half a mile, when it opens and makes 
a basin, or harbour able to receive 500 sail of ships of any size, and where they 
may ride with the greatest safety, even as in a mill-pond, or wet-dock: I had the 
curiosity here with the assistance of a merchant of the town to go out to the 
mouth of the haven in a boat to see the entrance, and castle, or fort that 
commands it; and coming back with the tide of flood, I observ’d some small fish 
to skip, and play upon the surface of the water, upon which I ask’d my friend 
what fish they were; immediately one of the rowers or seamen starts up in the 
boat, and throwing his arms abroad, as if he had been betwitch’d, cryes out as 
loud as he could baul, “a scool, a scool.” The word was taken to the shore as 
hastily as it would have been on land if he had cry’d fire; and by that time we 
reach’d the keys, the town was all in a kind of an uproar. 

The matter was, that a great shoal, or as they call it a scool of pilchards came 
swimming with the tide of flood directly, out of the sea into the harbour. My 
friend whose boat we were in, told me this was a surprize which he would have 


been very glad of, if he could but have had a days or two’s warning, for he might 
have taken 200 tun of them, and the like was the case of other merchants in 
town; for in short, no body was ready for them, except a small fishing boat, or 
two; one of which went out into the middle of the harbour, and at two or three 
hawls, took about forty thousand of them. We sent our servant to the key to buy 
some, who for a half-penny, brought us seventeen, and if he would have taken 
them, might have had as many more for the same money; with these we went to 
dinner; the cook at the inn broil’d them for us, which is their way of dressing 
them, with pepper and salt, which cost us about a farthing; so that two of us, and 
a servant din’d, and at a tavern too, for three farthings, dressing and all, and this 
is the reason of telling the tale; What drink, wine, or beer we had, I do not 
remember, but whatever it was, that we paid for by it self; but for our food we 
really din’d for three farthings , and very well too: Our friend treated us the next 
day with a dish of large lobsters, and I being curious to know the value of such 
things, and having freedom enough with him to enquire; I found that for 6d. or 
8d. they bought as good lobsters there, as would have cost in London 3s . to 3s . 
6d. each. 

In observing the coming in of those pilchards, as above, we found that out at 
sea, in the offing, beyond the mouth of the harbour there was a whole army of 
porpuses, which as they told us pursued the pilchards, and ‘tis probable drove 
them into the harbour, as above. The scool it seems drove up the river a great 
way, even as high as Totness Bridge, as we heard afterwards; so that the country 
people who had boats, and nets, catch’d as many as they knew what to do with, 
and perhaps liv’d upon pilchards for several days; but as to the merchant’s and 
trade, their coming was so suddain, that it was no advantage to them. 

Round the west side of this basin, or harbour in a kind of a semicircle, lyes the 
town of Dartmouth, a very large and populous town, tho’ but meanly built, and 
standing on the side of a steep hill; yet the key is large, and the street before it 
spacious. Here are some very flourishing merchants, who trade very 
prosperously, and to the most considerable trading ports of Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and the Plantations; but especially, they are great traders to Newfoundland, 
and from thence to Spain, and Italy with fish, and they drive a good trade also, in 
their own fishery of pilchards, which is hereabouts carried on with the greatest 
number of vessels of any port, in the west, except Falmouth. 

A little to the southward of this town, and to the east of the port, is Torbay, of 
which I know nothing proper to my observation, more than that it is a very good 
road for ships, tho’ sometimes, especially with a southerly, or S.E. wind, ships 
have been oblig’d to quit the bay, and put out to sea, or run into Dartmouth for 
shelter. 


I suppose I need not mention, that they had from the hilly part of this town, 
and especially from the hills opposite to it, the noble prospect, and at that time 
particularly delightful, of the Prince of Orange’s fleet, when he came to that 
coast, and as they entered into Torbay, to land; the prince and his army being in 
a fleet of about 600 sail of transport ships, besides 50 sail of men of war of the 
line, all which with a fair wind, and fine weather came to an anchor there at 
once. 

This town as most of the towns of Devonshire are, is full of Dissenters, and a 
very large meeting-house they have here; how they act here with respect to the 
great dispute about the doctrine of the Trinity, which has caus’d such a breach 
among those people at Excester, and other parts of the county, I cannot give any 
account of. This town sends two members to Parliament. 

From hence we went to Plympton, a poor and thinly inhabited town, tho’ blest 
with the like privilege of sending members to the Parliament; of which I have 
little more to say, but that from thence the road lyes to Plymouth, distance about 
six miles. 

Plymouth is indeed a town of consideration, and of great importance to the 
publick. The situation of it between two very large inlets of the sea, and in the 
bottom of a large bay, which is very remarkable for the advantage of navigation. 
The Sound, or bay is compass’d on every side with hills, and the shear generally 
steep and rocky, tho’ the anchorage is good, and it is pretty safe riding: In the 
entrance to this bay, lyes a large and most dangerous rock, which at high-water 
is covered, but at low-tide lyes bare, where many a good ship has been lost, even 
in the view of safety, and many a ships crew drown’d in the night, before help 
could be had for them. 

Upon this rock, which was call’d the Edystone, from its situation, the famous 
Mr. Winstanley undertook to build a lighthouse for the direction of sailors, and 
with great art, and expedition finished it; which work considering its height, the 
magnitude of its building, and the little hold there was, by which it was possible 
to fasten it to the rock, stood to admiration, and bore out many a bitter storm. 

Mr. Winstanly often visited, and frequently strengthened the building, by new 
works, and was so confident of its firmness, and stability, that he usually said, he 
only desir’d to be in it when a storm should happen, for many people had told 
him, it would certainly fall, if it came to blow a little harder than ordinary. 

But he happen’d at last to be in it once too often; Namely, when that dreadful 
tempest blew, Nov. the 27, 1703. This tempest began on the Wednesday before, 
and blew with such violence, and shook the lighthouse so much, that as they told 
me there, Mr. Winstanly would fain have been on shoar, and made signals for 
help, but no boats durst go off to him; and to finish the tragedy, on the Friday, 


Nov. 26, when the tempest was so redoubled, that it became a terror to the whole 
nation; the first sight there seaward, that the people of Plymouth, were presented 
with in the morning after the storm, was the bare Eddystone, the lighthouse 
being gone; in which Mr. Winstanly, and all that were with him perish’d, and 
were never seen, or heard of since: But that which was a worse loss still, was, 
that a few days after a merchant’s ship call’d the Winchelsea homeward bound 
from Virginia, not knowing the Eddystone lighthouse was down; for want of the 
light that should have been seen run foul of the rock it self, and was lost with all 
her lading, and most of her men, but there is now another lighthouse built on the 
same rock. 

What other disasters happen’d at the same time, in the Sound, and in the roads 
about Plymouth, is not my business: They are also publish’d in other books, to 
which I refer. 

One thing, which I was a witness too, on a former journey to this place, I 
cannot omit: It was the next year after that great storm, and but a little sooner in 
the year, being in August, I was at Plymouth, and walking on the Hoo, which is a 
plain on the edge of the sea, looking to the road, I observed the evening so 
serene, so calm, so bright, and the sea so smooth, that a finer sight, I think, I 
never saw; there was very little wind, but what was, seem’d to be westerly; and, 
about an hour after, it blew a little breeze at south west, with which wind there 
came into the Sound, that night, and the next morning, a fleet of fourteen sail of 
ships, from Barbadoes; richly loaden, for London: Having been long at sea, most 
of the captains and passengers came on shore to refresh themselves, as is usual, 
after such tedious voyages, and the ships rode all in the Sound on that side next 
to Catwater: As is customary, upon safe arriving to their native country, there 
was a general joy and rejoycing, both on board and on shore. 

The next day the wind began to freshen, especially in the afternoon, and the 
sea to be disturbed, and very hard it blew at night, but all was well for that time; 
but the night after it blew a dreadful storm, not much inferior, for the time it 
lasted, to the storm mentioned above, which blew down the lighthouse on the 
Eddy Stone; about midnight the noise indeed was very dreadful, what with the 
roaring of the sea, and of the wind, intermixed with the firing of guns for help 
from the ships, the cries of the seamen and people on shore, and, which was 
worse, the cries of those, which were driven on shore by the tempest, and dash’d 
in pieces. In a word, all the fleet, except three, or thereabouts, were dash’d to 
pieces against the rocks, and sunk in the sea, most of the men being drowned: 
Those three, who were sav’d, received so much damage, that their lading was 
almost all spoil’d: One ship in the dark of the night, the men not knowing where 
they were, run into Catwater, and run on shore there, by which she was however 


sav’d from shipwreck, and the lives of her crew were saved also. 

This was a melancholly morning indeed; nothing was to be seen but wrecks of 
the ships, and a foaming furious sea, hi that very place where they rode all in joy 
and triumph, but the evening before: The captains, passengers and officers who 
were, as I have said, gone on shoar, between the joy of saving their lives, and the 
affliction of having lost their ships, their cargoes, and their friends, were objects 
indeed worth our compassion and observation; and there was a great variety of 
the passions to be observed in them: Now lamenting their losses, then giving 
thanks for their deliverance, many of the passengers had lost their all, and were, 
as they expressed themselves, utterly undone; they were, I say, now lamenting 
their losses, with violent excesses of grief; then giving thanks for their lives, and 
that they should be brought on shore, as it were, on purpose to be sav’d from 
death; then again in tears for such as were drowned; the various cases were 
indeed very affecting, and, in many things, very instructing. 

As, I say, Plymouth lyes in the bottom of this Sound, in the center between the 
two waters, so there lies against it, in the same position, an island, which they 
call St. Nicholas, on which there is a castle, which commands the entrance into 
Ham-Oze, and indeed that also into Catwater in some degree: In this island the 
famous General Lambert, one of Cromwell’s great agents, or officers in the 
Rebellion was imprison’d for life, and liv’d many years there. 

On the shore, over-against this island, is the citadel of Plymouth, a small, but 
regular fortification, inaccessible by sea, but not exceeding strong by land, 
except that they say the works are of a stone, hard as marble, and would not soon 
yield to the batteries of an enemy: But that is a language our modern engineers 
now laugh at. 

The town stands above this, upon the same rock, and lyes sloping on the side 
of it, towards the east; the inlet of the sea, which is call’d Catwater, and which is 
a harbour, capable of receiving any number of ships, and of any size, washing 
the eastern shore of the town, where they have a kind of natural mole, or haven, 
with a key, and all other conveniencies for bringing in vessels for loading and 
unloading; nor is the trade carried on here inconsiderable in it self, or the number 
of merchants small. 

The other inlet of the sea, as I term it, is on the other side of the town, and is 
call’d Ham-Oze, being the mouth of the river Tamar, a considerable river, which 
parts the two counties of Devon and Cornwall: Here the war with France making 
it necessary that the ships of war should have a retreat nearer hand than at 
Portsmouth, the late King William order’d a wet dock, with yards, dry docks, 
launches, and conveniencies of all kinds for building, and repairing of ships to 
be built; and with these followed necessarily the building of store-houses and 


warehouses, for the rigging, sails, naval and military stores, &c. of such ships as 
may be appointed to be laid up there, as now several are, with very handsome 
houses for the commissioners, clerks, and officers of all kinds usual in the kings 
yards, to dwell in: It is in short, now become as compleat an arsenal, or yard, for 
building and fitting men of war as any of the government are masters of, and 
perhaps much more convenient than some of them, tho’ not so large. 

The building of these things, with the addition of rope walks, and mast-yards, 
&c. as it brought abundance of trades-people, and workmen to the place, so they 
began by little and little to build houses on the lands adjacent, till at length there 
appeared a very handsome street, spacious and large, and as well inhabited, and 
so many houses are since added, that it is become a considerable town, and must 
of consequence in time draw abundance of people from Plymouth it self. 

However, the town of Plymouth is, and will always be a very considerable 
town, while that excellent harbour makes it such a general port for the receiving 
all the fleets of merchants ships from the southward, as from Spain, Italy, the 
West-Indies, &c. who generally make it the first port to put in at for refreshment, 
or safety, from either weather or enemies. 

The town is populous and wealthy, having, as above, several considerable 
merchants, and abundance of wealthy shop-keepers, whose trade depends upon 
supplying the sea-faring people, that upon so many occasions put into that port; 
as for gentlemen, I mean those that are such by family, and birth, and way of 
living, it cannot be expected to find many such in a town, meerly depending on 
trade, shipping and sea-faring business, yet I found here some men of value, 
persons of liberal education, general knowledge, and excellent behaviour, whose 
society obliges me to say, that a gentleman might find very agreeable company 
in Plymouth. 

From Plymouth we pass the Tamar, over a ferry to Saltash, a little poor 
shattered town, the first we sat foot on in the county of Cornwall. The Tamar 
here is very wide, and the ferry boats bad, so that I thought my self well escap’d, 
when I got safe on shore in Cornwall. 

Saltash seems to be the ruins of a larger place, and we saw many houses as it 
were falling down, and I doubt not but the mice and rats have abandoned many 
more, as they say they will, when they are likely to fall; yet this town is govern’d 
by a mayor and aldermen, has many privileges, sends members to Parliament, 
takes toll of all vessels that pass the river, and have the sole oyster fishing in the 
whole river, which is considerable. Mr. Carew, author of the Survey of Cornwall 
, tells us a strange story of a dog in this town, of whom it was observ’d, that if 
they gave him any large bone, or piece of meat, he immediately went out of 
doors with it, and after having disappeared for some time, would return again, 


upon which after some time they watch’d him, when to their great surprise they 
found that the poor charitable creature carryed what he so got to an old decrip’d 
mastiff, which lay in a nest that he had made among the brakes a little way out of 
the town, and was blind; so that he could not help himself, and there this creature 
fed him; he adds, also, that on Sundays, or hollydays, when he found they made 
good chear in the house, where he liv’d, he would go out, and bring this old 
blind dog to the door, and feed him there till he had enough, and then go with 
him back to his habitation in the country again, and see him safe in; if this story 
is true, it is very remarkable indeed, and I thought it worth telling, because the 
author was a person, who they say might be credited. 

This town has a kind of jurisdiction upon the river Tamar down to the mouth 
of the port, so that they claim anchorage of all small ships that enter the river, 
their coroner sits upon all dead bodies that are found drown’d in the river, and 
the like, but they make not much profit of them. There is a good market here, 
and that is the best thing to be said of the town, it is also very much encreased 
since the number of the inhabitants are encreased at the new town, as I 
mentioned, as near the dock at the mouth of Ham Oaze, for those people choose 
rather to go to Saltash to market by water, then to walk to Plymouth by land for 
their provisions; because, first, as they go in the town boat, the same boat brings 
home what they buy; so that it is much less trouble, (second,) because provisions 
are bought much cheaper at Saltash, than at Plymouth: This I say, is like to be a 
very great advantage to the town of Saltash, and may in time put a new face of 
wealth upon the place. 

They talk of some merchants beginning to trade here, and they have some 
ships that use the Newfoundland fishery; but I could not hear of any thing 
considerable they do in it, there is no other considerable town up the Tamar, till 
we come to Lanceston, the county town, which I shall take in my return, so I 
turn’d west, keeping the south shore of the county, to the Lands End. 

From Saltash I went to Liskard, about 7 miles. This is a considerable town, 
well built, has people of fashion in it, and a very great market; it also sends two 
members to Parliament, and is one of the five towns, call’d Stannary Towns, that 
is to say, where the blocks of TINN are brought to the coinage, of which by it 
self; this coinage of tinn is an article very much to the advantage of the towns 
where it is settled, tho’ the money paid goes another way. 

This town of Liskard was once eminent, had a good castle, and a large house, 
where the antient Dukes of Cornwall kept their Court in those days; also it 
enjoy’d several privileges, especially by the favour of the Black Prince, who, as 
Prince of Wales, and Duke of Cornwall resided here; and in return, they say this 
town, and the country round it, rais’d a great body of stout young fellows, who 


entered into his service, and followed his fortunes in his wars in France, as also 
in Spain; But these buildings are so decay’d, that there are now scarce any of the 
ruins of the castle, or of the prince’s Court remaining. 

The only publick edifices they have now to show, are the guild, or town-hall, 
on which there is a turret with a fine clock; a very good free-school, well 
provided; a very fine conduit in the market-place; an antient large church, and 
which is something rare, for the county of Cornwall, a large new built meeting- 
house for the Dissenters, which I name, because they assur’d me there was but 
three more, and those very inconsiderable in all the county of Cornwall; whereas 
in Devonshire, which is the next county, there are reckoned about seventy, some 
of which are exceeding large and fine. 

This town is also remarkable for a very great trade in all manufactures of 
leather, such as boots, shoes, gloves, purses, breeches, &c. and some spinning of 
late years is set up here, encourag’d by the woollen manufacturers of 
Devonshire. 

Between these two towns of Saltash and Liskard, is St. Germans, now a 
village, decay’d, and without any market, but the largest parish in the whole 
county; in the bounds of which is contained, as they report, 17 villages, and the 
town of Saltash among them, for Saltash has no parish church, it seems of it self 
but as a chappel of ease to St. Germans: In the neighbourhood of these towns are 
many pleasant seats of the Cornish gentry, who are indeed very numerous, tho’ 
their estates may not be so large, as is usual in England; yet neither are they 
despicable in that part, and in particular this may be said of them, that as they 
generally live cheap, and are more at home than in other counties, so they live 
more like gentlemen, and keep more within bounds of their estates than the 
English generally do, take them altogether. 

Add to this, that they are the most sociable, generous, and to one another, the 
kindest neighbours that are to be found; and as they generally live, as we may 
say, together, for they are almost always at one anothers houses, so they 
generally inter-marry among themselves, the gentlemen seldom going out of the 
county for a wife, or the ladies for a husband, from whence they say, that 
proverb upon them was rais’d (viz.) That all the Cornish gentlemen are cousins. 

On the hills north of Liskard, and in the way between Liskard and Lanceston, 
there are many tinn mines, and as they told us some of the richest veins of that 
metal are found there, that are in the whole county; the metal when cast at the 
blowing houses into blocks, being as above, carry’d to Liskard to be coin’d. 

From Liskard, in our course west, we are necessarily carry’d to the sea coast, 
because of the river Fowey, or Fowath, which empties it self into the sea, at a 
very large mouth, and hereby this river rising in the middle of the breadth of the 


county, and running south, and the river Camel rising not far from it, and 
running north, with a like large channel, the land from Bodmyn to the western 
part of the county is almost made an island, and in a manner cut off from the 
eastern part, the peninsula, or neck of land between, being not above twelve 
miles over. 

On this south side we come to Foy, or Fowey, an antient town, and formerly 
very large; nay, not large only, but powerful and potent, for the Foyens, as they 
were then call’d, were able to fit out large fleets, not only for merchant’s ships, 
but even of men of war; and with these not only fought with, but several times 
vanquished, and routed the squadron of the Cinque Port men, who in those days 
were thought very powerful. 

Mr. Cambden observes, that the town of Foy quarters some part of the arms of 
every one of those Cinque Ports with their own; intimating, that they had at 
several times trampled over them all; certain it is, they did often beat them, and 
took their ships, and brought them as good prizes into their haven of Foy, and 
carry’d it so high, that they fitted out their fleets against the French, and took 
several of their men of war when they were at war with England, and enrich’d 
their town by the spoil of their enemies. 

Edward IV. favoured them much, and because the French threatened them, to 
come up their river with a powerful navy to burn their town, he caus’d two forts 
to be built at the publick charge, for security of the town and river, which forts at 
least some show of them remain there still, but the same King Edward was some 
time after so disgusted at the townsmen for officiously falling upon the French 
after a truce was made, and proclaim’d, that he effectually disarmed them, took 
away their whole fleet, ships, tackle, apparel and furniture; and since that time 
we do not read of any of their naval exploits, nor that they ever recover’d, or 
attempted to recover their strength at sea: However, Foy, at this time, is a very 
fair town, it lyes extended on the east side of the river for above a mile, the 
buildings fair; and there are a great many flourishing merchants in it, who have a 
great share in the fishing trade, especially for pilchards, of which they take a 
great quantity here abouts. In this town, is also a coinage for the TINN, of which 
a great quantity is dug up in the country, north and west of the town. 

The river Fowey, which is very broad and deep here, was formerly navigable 
by ships of good burthen as high as Lestwithiel an antient, and once a 
flourishing, but now a decay’d town, and as to trade and navigation quite 
destitute, which is occasioned by the river being fill’d up with sands, which 
some say, the tides drive up in stormy weather from the sea; others say ‘tis by 
sands wash’d from the lead mines in the hills; the last of which, (by the way) I 
take to be a mistake, the sand from the hills being not of quantity sufficient to fill 


up the channel of a navigable river, and if it had, might easily have been stopped 
by the towns people from falling into the river; but that the sea has choak’d up 
the river with sand, is not only probable but true, and there are other rivers which 
suffer in the like manner in this same country. 

This town of Lestwithiel, retains however several advantages, which support 
its figure, as first, that it is one of the Coinage Towns, as I call them, or Stannary 
Towns, as others call them. (2.) The common gaol for the whole Stannary is 
here, as are also the county courts for the whole county of Cornwall. 

There is a mock cavalcade kept up at this town, which is very remarkable, the 
particulars, as they are related by Mr. Carew in his Survey of Cornwall , take as 
follows. 

Upon little Easter Sunday, the free-holders of this town and mannoiir by 
themselves, or their deputies, did there assemble: Amongst whom, one (as it fell 
to his lot by turn) bravely apparall’d, gallantly mounted, with a crown on his 
head, a scepter in his hand, and a sword borne before him, and dutifully attended 
by all the rest also on horseback, rode thro’ the principal street to the church: 
The curate in his best beseen solemnly received him at the churchyard stile, and 
conducted him to hear divine service: After which, he repaired with the same 
pomp, to a house provided for that purpose, made a feast to his attendants, kept 
the tables-end himself, and was served with kneeling assay, and all other rights 
due to the estate of a prince: With which dinner, the ceremony ended, and every 
man returned home again. The pedigree of this usage is deriv’d from so many 
descents of ages that the cause and author out-reach the remembrance: Howbeit, 
these circumstances afford a conjecture, that it should betoken royalties 
appertaining to the honour of Cornwal. 

Behind Foye, and nearer to the coast at the mouth of a small river, which some 
call Lowe, tho’ without any authority, there stand two towns opposite to one 
another, bearing the name of the river Loe, that is to say, distinguished by the 
addition of East Loe, and West Loe. These are both good trading towns, and 
especially fishing towns and which is very particular, are like Weymouth and 
Melcomb, in Dorsetshire, seperated only by the creek, or river; and yet each of 
them send members to Parliaments: These towns are joyn’d together by a very 
beautiful and stately stone bridge having fifteen arches. 

East Loo, was the antienter corporation of the two, and for some ages ago the 
greater and more considerable town; but now they tell us West Loo is the richest, 
and has the most ships belonging to it: Were they put together, they would make 
a very handsome seaport town. They have a great fishing trade here, as well for 
supply of the country, as for merchandize, and the towns are not dispisable; but 
as to sending four members to the British Parliament, which is as many as the 


city of London chooses, that I confess seems a little scandalous, but to who, is 
none of my business to enquire. 

Passing from hence, and ferrying over Foy river, or the river Foweth, call it as 
ye please, we come into a large country without many towns in it of note, but 
very well furnished with gentlemen’s seats, and a little higher up with tinn 
works. 

The sea making several deep bays here, they who travel by land are obliged to 
go higher into the country to pass above the water, especially at Trewardreth 
Bay, which lyes very broad, above ten miles within the country, which passing at 
Trewardreth, a town of no great note, tho’ the bay takes its name from it, the 
next inlet of the sea, is the famous firth, or inlet, called Falmouth Haven. It is 
certainly next to Milford Haven in South Wales, the fairest and best road for 
shipping that is in the whole isle of Britain, when there be considered the depth 
of water for above twenty miles within land; the safety of riding, shelter’d from 
all kind of winds or storms, the good anchorage, and the many creeks, all 
navigable, where ships may run in and be safe, so that the like is no where to be 
found. 

There are six or seven very considerable places upon this haven, and the rivers 
from it, (viz.) Grampound, Tregony, Truro, Penryn, Falmouth, St. Mawes, and 
Pendennis. The three first of these send members to Parliament, the town of 
Falmouth, as big as all the three, and richer than ten of them sends none, which 
imports no more than this, that Falmouth it self is not of so great antiquity, as to 
its rising, as those other towns are; and yet the whole haven takes its name from 
Falmouth too, unless as some think the town took its name from the haven, 
which however they give no authority to suggest. 

St. Mawes and Pendennis are two fortifications placed at the points, or 
enterance of this haven, opposite to one another, tho’ not with a communication, 
or view; they are very strong; the first principally by sea, having a good plat 
form of guns, pointing thwart the channel, and planted on a level with the water; 
but Pendennis Castle is strong by land as well as by water, is regularly fortified, 
has good out works, and generally a strong garrison; St. Mawes, otherwise call’d 
St. Mary’s has a town annex’d to the castle, and is a borough, sending members 
to the Parliament. Pendennis is a meer fortress, tho’ there are some habitations in 
it too, and some at a small distance near the sea side, but not of any great 
consideration. 

The town of Falmouth is by much the richest, and best trading town in this 
county, tho’ not so antient as its neighbour town of Truro; and indeed, is in some 
things oblig’d to acknowledge the seigniorty; Namely, that in the corporation of 
Truro, the person who they choose to be their mayor of Truro, is also mayor of 


Falmouth of course. How the jurisdiction is manag’d, is an account too long for 
this place; the Truro men also receive several duties collected in Falmouth, 
particularly wharfage for the merchandizes landed, or shipp’d off; but let these 
advantages be what they will, the town of Falmouth has gotten the trade, at least 
the best part of it from the other, which is chiefly owing to the situation, for that 
Falmouth lying upon the sea, but within the entrance, ships of the greatest 
burthen come up to the very keys, and the whole royal navy might ride safely in 
the road, whereas the town of Truro lying far within, and at the mouth of two 
fresh rivers, is not navigable for vessels of above 150 tons, or thereabouts. 

Some have suggested that the original of Falmouth, was the having so large a 
key, and so good a depth of water at it. The merchants of Truro formerly us’d it 
for the place of lading and unlading their ships, as the merchants of Exceter did 
at Topsham, and this is the more probable in that, as above, the wharfage of 
those landing places is still the property of the corporation of Truro. 

But let this be as it will, the trade is now in a manner wholly gone to 
Falmouth, the trade at Truro, being now chiefly if not only for shipping off of 
block TINN and copper oar, the latter being lately found in large quantities in 
some of the mountains between Truro, and St. Michaels, and which is much 
improv’d since the several mills are erected at Bristol, and other parts, for the 
manufactures of battery ware or, as ‘tis call’d, brass, which is made out of 
English copper, most of it dug in these parts; the oar it self also being found very 
rich and good. 

Falmouth is well built, has abundance of shipping belonging to it, is full of 
rich merchants, and has a flourishing and encreasing trade. I say encreasing, 
because by the late setting up the English packets between this port and Lisbon, 
there is a new commerce between Portugal and this town, carried on to a very 
great value. 

It is true, part of this trade was founded in a clandestine commerce, carried on 
by the said packets at Lisbon, where being the king’s ships, and claiming the 
privilege of not being searched, or visited by the custom-house officers, they 
found means to carry off great quantities of British manufactures, which they 
sold on board to the Portuguese merchants, and they convey’d them on shoar, as 
‘tis supposed without paying custom. 

But the government there, getting intelligence of it, and complaint being made 
in England also, where it was found to be very prejudicial to the fair merchant, 
that trade has been effectually stopp’d, but the Falmouth merchants having by 
this means gotten a taste of the Portuguese trade, have maintain’d it ever since in 
ships of their own: These packets bring over such vast quantities of gold in 
specie, either in moidores, which is the Portugal coin, or in bars of gold, that I 


am very credibly informed the carryer from Falmouth, brought by land from 
thence to London, at one time, in the month of January, 1722, or near it, eighty 
thousand moidores in gold, which came from Lisbon in the pacquet boats, for 
account of the merchants at London, and that it was attended with a guard of 12 
horsemen well arm’d, for which the said carryer had half per cent for his hazard. 

This is a specimen of the Portugal trade, and how considerable it is in it self, 
as well as how advantageous to England, but as that is not to the present case, I 
proceed; the custom-house for all the towns in this port, and the head collector is 
established at this town, where the duties, including the other ports is very 
considerable: Here is also a very great fishing for pilchards, and the merchants 
for Falmouth have the chief stroke in that gainful trade. 

Truro is however a very considerable town too; it stands up the water north 
and by east from Falmouth in the utmost extended branch of the haven, in the 
middle, between the conflux of two rivers, which tho’ not of any long course, 
have a very good appearance for a port, and make a large wharf between them in 
the front of the town; and the water here makes a good port for small ships, tho’ 
it be at the influx, but not for ships of burthen. This is the particular town where 
the lord warden of the Stannaries always holds his famous Parliament of Miners, 
and for stamping of TINN. The town is well built, but shews that it has been 
much fuller, both of houses and Inhabitants, than it is now; nor will it probably 
ever rise, while the town of Falmouth stands where it does, and while the trade is 
settled in it, as it is. There are at least three churches in it, but no Dissenter’s 
meeting house, that I could hear of. 

Tregony, is upon the same water north east from Falmouth, distance about 
sixteen miles from it, but is a town of very little trade, nor indeed have any of the 
towns so far within the shoar, notwithstanding the benefit of the water any 
considerable trade but what is carried on under the merchants of Falmouth, or 
Truro; the chief thing that is to be said of this town, is, that it sends members to 
Parliament, as does also Grandpound, a market-town, and burro’ about 4 miles 
farther up the water. This place indeed has a claim to antiquity, and is an 
appendix to the Dutchy of Cornwall, of which it holds at a fee farm rent, and 
pays to the Prince of Wales, as duke, 10/ . 11s. 1d. per annum; it has no parish 
church, but only a chappel of ease to an adjacent parish. 

Penryn, is up the same branch of the haven, as Falmouth, but stands four miles 
higher towards the west, yet ships come to it of as great a size, as can come to 
Truro it self; it is a very pleasant agreeable town, and for that reason has many 
merchants in it, who would perhaps otherwise live at Falmouth. The chief 
commerce of these towns, as to their sea affairs, is the pilchards, and 
Newfoundland fishing, which is very profitable to them all; it had formerly a 


conventual church, with a chantry, and a religious house, a cel to Kirton, but 
they are all demolish’d, and scarce the ruins of them distinguishable enough to 
know one part from another. 

Quiting Falmouth Haven from Penryn west, we came to Helsten, about 7 
miles, and stands upon the little river Cober, which however admits the sea so 
into its bosom as to make a tolerable good harbour for ships a little below the 
town. It is the fifth town, allowed for the coining TINN, and several of the ships 
call’d “tinn” ships are loaden here. 

This town is large and populous, and has four spacious streets, a handsome 
church, and a good trade: This town also sends members to Parliament. Beyond 
this is a market town tho’ of no resort for trade, call’d Market Jew, it lyes indeed 
on the sea-side, but has no harbour or safe road for shipping. 

At Helford is a small, but good harbour between Falmouth and this port, 
where many times the TINN ships go in to load for London; also here are a good 
number of fishing vessels for the pilchard trade, and abundance of skilful 
fishermen: It was from this town that in the great storm, which happened, Nov. 
27, 1703, a ship loaden with tinn, was blown out to sea, and driven to the Isle of 
Weight, in seven hours, having on board only one man, and two boys; the story 
is as follows, (viz.) 

The beginning of the storm, there lay a ship laden with tinn, in Helford Haven, 
about two leagues and a half west of Falmouth. The tinn was taken on board at a 
place call’d Guague Wharf, five or six miles up the river, and the vessel was 
come down to Helford, in order to pursue her voyage to London. 

About 8 a-clock in the evening the commander, whose name was Anthony 
Jenkins, went on board with his mate to see that every thing was safe, and to 
give orders, but went both on shoar again, leaving only a man, and two boys on 
board, not apprehending any danger, they being in safe harbour; however, he 
ordered them, that if it should blow hard, they should carry out the small bower 
anchor, and so to moor the ship by two anchors, and then giving what other 
orders he thought to be needful, he went ashore, as above. 

About 9 o’clock, the wind beginning to blow harder, they carryed out the 
anchor according to the master’s order; but the wind encreasing about 10, the 
ship began to drive, so they carry’d out their best bower, which having a good 
new cable, brought lie ship up. The storm still encreasing they let go the kedge 
anchor; so that they then rode by four anchors a head, which were all they had. 

But between n and 12 o’clock, the wind came about west and by south, and 
blew in so violent and terrible a manner, that tho’ they rid under the lee of a high 
shore, yet the ship was driven from all her anchors, and about midnight drove 
quite out of the harbour (the opening of the harbour lying due east and west) into 


the open sea, the men having neither anchor or cable, or boat to help themselves. 

In this dreadful condition, they driving, I say, out of the harbour: Their first 
and chief care was to go clear of the rocks, which lye on either side the harbour’s 
mouth, and which they perform’d pretty well; then, seeing no remedy, they 
consulted what to do next. They cou’d carry no sail at first, no not a knot, nor do 
any thing but run away afore it: The only thing they had to think on, was to keep 
her out at sea as far as they could, for fear of a point of land, call’d The Dead 
Man’s Head, which lyes to the eastward of Falmouth Haven, and then if they 
could escape the land, thought to run in for Plymouth, next morning, so if 
possible, to save their lives. 

In this frighted condition they drove away at a prodigious rate, having 
sometimes the bonnet of their foresail a little out, but the yard lower’d almost to 
the deck; sometimes the ship almost under water, and sometimes above, keeping 
still in the offing, for fear of the land, till they might see daylight; but when the 
day brake they found they were to think no more of Plymouth, for they were far 
enough beyond it, and the first land they made was Peverel Point, being the 
southernmost land of the Isle of Purbeck, in Dorsetshire, and a little to the 
westward of the Isle of Weight; so that now they were in a terrible consternation, 
and driving still at a prodigious rate, by seven a clock they found themselves 
broad side of the Isle of Weight. 

Here they consulted again what to do to save their lives; one of the boys was 
for running her into the Downs, but the man objected, that having no anchor or 
cable, nor boat to go on shore with, and the storm blowing off shore, in the 
Downs, they should be inevitably blown off, and lost upon the unfortunate 
Goodwin, which it seems the man had been on once before, and narrowly 
escaped. 

Now came the last consultation for their lives; the other of the boys said, he 
had been in a certain creek in the Isle of Weight, where between the rocks he 
knew there was room to run the ship in, and at least to save their lives, and that 
he saw the place just that moment; so he desir’d the man to let him have the 
helm, and he would do his best, and venture it. The man gave him the helm, and 
he stood directly in among the rocks, the people standing on the shore, thinking 
they were mad, and that they would in a few minutes be dashed in a thousand 
pieces. 

But when they came nearer, and the people found they steer’d as if they knew 
the place, they made signals to them to direct them, as well as they could, and 
the young bold fellow run her into a small cove, where she stuck fast, as it were, 
between the rocks on both sides, there being but just room enough for the 
breadth of the ship; the ship indeed giving two or three knocks stav’d, and sunk, 


but the man and the two youths jump’t a shore, and were safe, and the lading 
being tinn was afterwards secur’d. N.B. The merchants very well rewarded the 
three sailors, especially the lad that ran her into that place. 

Pensance is the farthest town of any note west, being 254 miles from London, 
and within about ten miles of the promontory, call’d the Lands End; so that this 
promontory is from London 264 miles, or thereabouts: This town of Pensance is 
a place of good business, well built and populous, has a good trade, and a great 
many ships belonging to it, notwithstanding it is so remote. Here are also a great 
many good families of gentlemen, tho’ in this utmost angle of the nation; and, 
which is yet more strange, the veins of lead, tinn, and copper oar, are said to be 
seen, even to the utmost extent of land at low water mark, and in the very sea; so 
rich, so valuable a treasure is contained in these parts of Great Britain, tho’ they 
are supposed to be so poor, because so very remote from London, which is the 
center of our wealth. 

Between this town and St. Burien, a town midway between it and the Land’s 
End, stands a circle of great stones, not unlike those at Stonehenge in Wiltshire, 
with one bigger than the rest in the middle; they stand about 12 foot asunder, but 
have no inscription, neither does tradition offer to leave any part of their history 
upon record; as whether it was a trophy, or a monument of burial, or an altar for 
worship, or what else; so that all that can be learn’d of them, is, That here they 
are: The parish where they stand is call’d Boscawone, from whence the ancient 
and honourable family of Boscawen derive their names. 

Near Pensance, but open to the sea, is that gulph they call Mounts Bay, nam’d 
so from a high hill standing in the water, which they call St. Michael’s Mount; 
the seamen call it only, the Cornish Mount; It has been fortify’d, tho’ the 
situation of it makes it so difficult of access, that like the Bass in Scotland, there 
needs no fortification; like the Bass too, it was once made a prison for prisoners 
of State, but now it is wholly neglected; there is a very good road here for 
shipping, which makes the town of Pensance be a place of good resort. 

A little up in the county towards the north west is Godolchan, which tho’ a 
hill, rather than a town, gives name to the noble and ancient family of 
Godolphin; and nearer on the northern coast is Royalton, which since the late 
Sydney Godolphin, Esq; a younger brother of the family, was created Earl of 
Godolphin, gave title of lord to his eldest son, who was call’d Lord Royalton 
during the life of his father. This place also is infinitely rich in tinn mines. 

I am now at my journey’s end; As to the islands of Scilly, which lye beyond 
the Land’s End, I shall say something of them presently: I must now return sur 
mes pas , as the French call it; tho’ not literally so, for I shall not come back the 
same way I went; but as I have coasted the south shore to the Land’s End, I shall 


come back by the north coast, and my observations in my return will furnish 
very well materials for a fourth letter. I am, &c. 


APPENDIX TO LETTER II 


I HAVE ended this account at the utmost extent of the island of Great Britain 
west, without visiting those excressences of the island, as I think I may call 
them, (viz.) the rocks of Scilly, of which, what is most famous, is their infamy, 
or reproach; Namely, how many good ships are, almost continually dash’d in 
pieces there, and how many brave lives lost, in spight of the mariners best skill, 
or the light-houses, and other sea-marks best notice. 

These islands lye so in the middle between the two vast openings of the north 
and south narrow seas, or as the sailors call them, the Bristol Channel, and The 
Channel, (so call’d by way of eminence) that it cannot, or perhaps never will be 
avoided, but that several ships in the dark of the night, and in stress of weather 
may by being out in their reckonings, or other unavoidable accidents mistake, 
and if they do, they are sure, as the sailors call it, to run bump a shore upon 
Scilly, where they find no quarter among the breakers, but are beat to pieces, 
without any possibility of escape. 

One can hardly mention the Bishop and his Clerks, as they are call’d, or the 
rocks of Scilly, without letting fall a tear to the memory of Sir Cloudesly Shovel, 
and all the gallant spirits that were with him at one blow, and without a moments 
warning dash’d into a state of immortality; the admiral with three men of war, 
and all their men (running upon these rocks, right afore the wind, and in a dark 
night) being lost there, and not a man sav’d. But all our annals and histories are 
full of this, so I need say no more. 

They tell us of eleven sail of merchant ships homeward-bound, and richly 
laden from the southward, who had the like fate, in the same place, a great many 
years ago; and that some of them coming from Spain, and having a great 
quantity of bullion, or pieces of eight on board, the money frequently drives on 
shore still, and that in good quantities, especially after stormy weather. 

This may be the reason why, as we observed during our short stay here, 
several mornings after, it had blown something hard in the night, the sands were 
cover’d with country people running too and fro’ to see if the sea had cast up any 
thing of value. This the seamen call “going a shoring”; and it seems they do 
often find good purchase: Sometimes also dead bodies are cast up here, the 
consequence of shipwrecks among those fatal rocks and islands; as also broken 
pieces of ships, casks, chests, and almost every thing that will float, or roll on 
shore by the surges of the sea. 


Nor is it seldom that the voracious country people scuffle and fight about the 
right to what they find, and that in a desperate manner, so that this part of 
Cornwall may truly be said to be inhabited by a fierce and ravenous people; for 
they are so greedy, and eager for the prey, that they are charg’d with strange, 
bloody, and cruel dealings, even sometimes with one another; but especially 
with poor distressed seamen when they come on shore by force of a tempest, and 
seek help for their lives, and where they find the rocks themselves not more 
merciless than the people who range about them for their prey. 

Here also, as a farther testimony of the immense riches which have been lost 
at several times upon this coast, we found several engineers, and projectors; 
some with one sort of diving engine, and some with another; some claiming such 
a wreck, and some such and such others; where they alledg’d, they were assur’d 
there were great quantities of money; and strange unprecedented ways were us’d 
by them to come at it; Some, I say, with one kind of engine, and some another; 
and tho’ we thought several of them very strange impracticable methods, yet, I 
was assur’d by the country people, that they had done wonders with them under 
water, and that some of them had taken up things of great weight, and in a great 
depth of water; others had split open the wrecks they had found, in a manner one 
would have thought not possible to be done, so far under water, and had taken 
out things from the very holds of the ships; but we could not learn, that they had 
come at any pieces of eight, which was the thing they seem’d most to aim at, and 
depend upon; at least they had not found any great quantity, as they said they 
expected. 

However, we left them as busy as we found them, and far from being 
discouraged; and if half the golden mountains, or silver mountains either, which 
they promise themselves, should appear, they will be very well paid for their 
labour. 

From the tops of the hills, on this extremity of the land, you may see out into 
that they call the Chops of the Channel, which, as it is the greatest inlet of 
commerce, and the most frequented by merchant-ships of any place in the world; 
so one seldom looks out to seaward, but something new presents; that is to say, 
of ships passing, or repassing, either on the great or lesser channel. 

Upon a former accidental journey into this part of the country, during the war 
with France, it was with a mixture of pleasure and horror that we saw from the 
hills at the Lizard, which is the southermost point of this land, an obstinate fight 
between three Frenchmen of war, and two English, with a privateer, and three 
merchant-ships in their company; the English had the misfortune, not only to be 
fewer ships of war in number, but of less force; so that while the two biggest 
French ships engaged the English, the third in the mean time took the two 


merchant-ships, and went off with them; as to the piccaroon, or privateer, she 
was able to do little in the matter, not daring to come so near the men of war, as 
to take a broadside, which her thin sides would not have been able to bear, but 
would have sent her to the bottom at once; so that the English men of war had no 
assistance from her, nor could she prevent the taking the two merchant-ships; yet 
we observ’d that the English captains manag’d their fight so well, and their 
seamen behav’d so briskly, that in about three hours both the Frenchmen stood 
off, and being sufficiently bang’d, let us see that they had no more stomach to 
fight; after which the English, having damage enough too no doubt, stood away 
to the eastward, as we supposed, to refit. 

This point of the Lizard, which runs out to the southward, and the other 
promontory mention’d above, make the two angles, or horns, as they are call’d, 
from whence ‘tis supposed this county receiv’d its first name of Comwall, or as 
Mr. Cambden says, Cornubia in the Latin, and in the British Kernaw , as running 
out in two vastly extended horns; and indeed it seems, as if nature had form’d 
this situation for the direction of mariners, as foreknowing of what importance it 
should be, and how in future ages these seas should be thus throng’d with 
merchant ships, the protection of whose wealth, and the safety of the people 
navigating them, was so much her early care, that she stretched out the land so 
very many ways, and extended the points and promontories so far, and in so 
many different places into the sea, that the land might be more easily discovered 
at a due distance, which way soever the ships should come. 

Nor is the Lizard Point less useful (tho’ not so far west) than the other, which 
is more properly call’d the Land’s End; but if we may credit our mariners, it is 
more frequently, first discover’d from the sea; for as our mariners knowing by 
the soundings when they are in the mouth of the Channel, do then most naturally 
stand to the southward, to avoid mistaking the Channel, and to shun the Severn 
Sea, or Bristol Channel, but still more to avoid running upon Scilly, and the 
rocks about it, as is observ’d before: I say, as they carefully keep to the 
southward, till they think they are fair with the Channel, and then stand to the 
northward again, or north east, to make the land; this is the reason why the 
Lizard is generally speaking, the first land they make, and not the Land’s End. 

Then having made the Lizard, they either (first) run in for Falmouth, which is 
the next port, if they are taken short with easterly winds, or are in want of 
provisions and refreshment, or have any thing out of order, so that they care not 
to keep the sea; or (2dly) stand away for the Ram Head, and Plymouth-Sound, or 
(3dly) keep an offing to run up the Channel. 

So that the Lizard is the general guide, and of more use in these cases than the 
other point, and is therefore the land which the ships choose to make first, for 


then also they are sure that they are past Scilly, and all the dangers of that part of 
the island. 

Nature has fortify’d this part of the island of Britain in a strange manner, and 
so as is worth a traveller’s observation, as if she knew the force and violence of 
the mighty ocean, which beats upon it, and which indeed, if the land was not 
made firm in proportion, could not withstand, but would have been wash’d away 
long ago. 

First, there are the islands of Scilly, and the rocks about them, these are plac’d 
like outworks to resist the first assaults of this enemy, and so break the force of 
it; as the piles, or starlings (as they are call’d) are plac’d before the solid 
stonework of London-Bridge, to fence off the force, either of the water, or ice, or 
any thing else that might be dangerous to the work. 

Then there are a vast number of sunk rocks, (so the seamen call them,) besides 
such as are visible, and above water; which gradually lessen the quantity of 
water, that would otherwise lye with an infinite weight and force upon the land; 
‘tis observ’d, that these rocks lye under water for a great way off into the sea on 
every side the said two horns or points of land; so breaking the force of the 
water, and as above lessening the weight of it. 

But besides this, the whole terra firma, or body of the land, which makes this 
part of the isle of Britain, seems to be one solid rock, as if it was formed by 
Nature to resist the otherwise irresistible power of the ocean; and indeed if one 
was to observe with what fury the sea comes on sometimes against the shore 
here, especially at the Lizard Point, where there are but few, if any outworks, (as 
I call them) to resist it; How high the waves come rowling forward, storming on 
the neck of one another; particularly when the wind blows off sea, one would 
wonder, that even the strongest rocks themselves should be able to resist, and 
repel them. But, as I said, the country seems to be as it were one great body of 
stone, and prepared so on purpose. 

And yet, as if all this was not enough, Nature has provided another strong 
fence, and that is, that these vast rocks are, as it were, cemented together by the 
solid and weighty oar of TINN and copper, especially the last, which is 
plentifully found upon the very outmost edge of the land, and with which the 
stones may be said to be soder’d together, lest the force of the sea should 
separate and disjoynt them, and so break in upon these fortifications of the 
island, to destroy its chief security. 

This is certain, that there is a more than ordinary quantity of tinn, copper, and 
lead also, placed by the Great Director of nature in these very remote angles and, 
as I have said above, the oar is found upon the very surface of the rocks a good 
way into the sea, and that it does not only lye, as it were, upon, or between the 


stones among the earth, which in that case might be washed from it by the sea, 
but that it is even blended or mix’d in with the stones themselves, that the stones 
must be split into pieces to come at it; by this mixture the rocks are made 
infinitely weighty and solid, and thereby still the more qualified to repel the 
force of the sea. 

Upon this remote part of the island we saw great numbers of that famous kind 
of crows, which is known by the name of the Cornish cough, or chough, so the 
country people call them: They are the same kind, which are found in 
Switzerland among the Alps, and which Pliny pretended, were peculiar to those 
mountains, and calls the Pyrrhocorax; the body is black, the legs, feet, and bill of 
a deep yellow, almost to a red; I could not find that it was affected for any good 
quality it had, nor is the flesh good to eat, for it feeds much on fish and carrion; 
it is counted little better than a kite, for it is of ravenous quality, and is very 
mischievous; it will steal and carry away any thing it finds about the house, that 
is not too heavy, tho’ not fit for its food; as knives, forks, spoons and linnen 
cloths, or whatever it can fly away with, sometimes they say it has stolen bits of 
firebrands, or lighted candles, and lodged them in the stacks of corn, and the 
thatch of barns and houses, and set them on fire; but this I only had by oral 
tradition. 

I might take up many sheets in describing the valuable curiosities of this little 
Cherosonese, or neck land, call’d the Land’s End, in which there lyes an 
immense treasure, and many things worth notice, I mean besides those to be 
found upon the surface: But I am too near the end of this letter. If I have 
opportunity, I shall take notice of some part of what I omit here, in my return by 
the northern shore of the county. 


ADDENDA TO THE FIRST VOLUME 


SINCE the closing this volume there are several great and magnificent 
buildings begun to be erected, within the circuit of these letters, which however, 
not being finished, cannot now be fully described, (viz.) 

Sir Gregory Page’s house on Black-Heath, which they tell us, will be a more 
magnificent work than any private gentleman’s seat in this part of Great-Britain. 

The Lord Onslow’s seat, re-edifying near Guildford. 

Sir John Williams’s seat all new, at Stoke, near Nayland-Bridge, in Suffolk. 

A new square, almost a new town, at the east-side of Greenwich, on the Heath, 
in the way to Charleton. 


And, lastly, the famous addition, or square begun at King’s College Chapel in 
Cambridge, of which the foundation is but even now lay’d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND VOLUME 


THE reception which the first part of this work has met with, has not been so 
mean as to discourage the performance of the second volume, nor to slacken the 
diligence in our endeavours to perform it well: It is not an easy thing to travel 
over a whole kingdom, and in so critical a manner too, as will enable the 
traveller to give an account of things fit for the use of those that shall come after 
him. 

To describe a country by other mens accounts of it, would soon expose the 
writer to a discovery of the fraud; and to describe it by survey, requires a 
preparation too great for any thing but a publick purse, and persons appointed by 
authority; This was the case in Mr. Cambden’s travelling, by which means he 
had access to every curiosity, publick and private. But to describe a country by 
way of joumey, in a private capacity, as has been the case here, though it 
requires a particular application, to what may be learn’d from due enquiry and 
from conversation, yet it admits not the observer to dwell upon every nicety, to 
measure the distances, and determine exactly the scite, the dimensions, or the 
extent of places, or read the histories of them. But it is giving an account by way 
of essay, or, as the moderns call it, by memoirs of the present state of things, in a 
familiar manner. 

This we have perform’d in the best manner we could, and have taken care to 
have it come fully up to our proposals. We are not to boast of the performance, 
but are content to have it compared with any that have gone before it; if it may 
be done with impartiality and a fair design of determining according to truth: 
Our manner is plain, and suited to the nature of familiar letters; our relations 
have no blusters, no rhodomontadoes of our own abilities; but we keep close to 
the first design of giving, as near as possible, such an account of things, as may 
entertain the reader, and give him a view of our country, such as may tempt him 
to travel over it himself, in which case it will be not a little assisting to him, or 
qualify him to discourse of it, as one that had a tolerable knowledge of it, tho’ he 
stay’d at home. 

As we observed in the first volume, and frequently m this, there will always be 
something new, for those that come after; and if an account of Great Britain was 
to be written every year, there would be something found out, which was 
overlooked before, or something to describe, which had its birth since the former 
accounts: New foundations are always laying, new buildings always raising, 


highways repairing, churches and publick buildings erecting, fires and other 
calamities happening, fortunes of families taking different turns, new trades are 
every day erected, new projects enterpriz’d, new designs laid; so that as long as 
England is a trading, improving nation, no perfect description either of the place, 
the people, or the conditions and state of things can be given. 

For example; since the finishing of the last volume, the South Sea Company 
have engaged in the Greenland Fishery, and have fitted out a fleet of twelve 
great ships, which they have built new from the stocks, and have made that great 
wet-dock between Deptford and Redriff, the center of all that commerce and the 
buildings, the works, and the management, of that they call their cookery; that is, 
the boyling their blubber into oyl. ‘Tis well if they do not make stink enough, 
and gain too little, especially to the neighbouring places of Deptford and Redriff. 

Another article has happened, even between the writing the Appendix to this 
work, and this Preface; namely, That an Act of Parliament is passing, and will 
soon, we suppose, be pass’d for making the river Nyne navigable fro 
Peterborough to Northampton, a work which will be of infinite advantage to the 
country, because the river pierces so far into the heart of the island, where there 
is no navigation for between twenty or thirty miles any way: ?Tis true, this may 
be long in doing, it being above fifty miles in length by the river; and they had 
once before an Act granted for the same thing; yet, ‘tis said, they intend now to 
go about it in good earnest, and that they will be content with performing it 
piece-meal, that is to say, some and some, that they may see how practicable it 
may be, and how well it will turn to account. 

It is not design’d to make apologies here for the performance; there were so 
few mistakes in the former volume, that were of any importance, and those few 
so easily rectify’d, that tho’ this circuit is much greater, and perhaps the variety 
the greatest of all the three, yet ‘tis hop’d there will be so few exceptions, as they 
may be easily accounted for hereafter. 

The saying that Sudbury was not a corporation, when really it was so; that 
Chelmsford was the first and chief plantation of hops in Essex, when it seems 
Castle Henningham claims precedence: The debate whether Dunwich has now 
any trade left, or, whether it be quite devoured of the sea; or whether 
Woodbridge or Ipswich are the chief ports for exporting Suffolk butter; are all so 
easily to be rectify’d by any reader, tho’ they are among the chief mistakes of the 
last volume, that we cannot but hope the candor of the reader will make 
allowances for it, if such should unavoidably have slipt observation, in this part 
also, tho’ we hope not. 

We have now finish’d the whole south of Trent, which being the most 
populous part of the country, and infinitely fuller of great towns, of people, and 


of trade, has also the greatest variety of incidents in its passing over. 

But the northern part being also to include Scotland, and being the greatest in 
extent, will have its beauties, we can assure you; and tho’ the country may in 
some respects, be called barren, the history of it will not be so. 

Scotland will have justice done it, without the flattery and ridiculous 
encomiums which have already so much exposed two Scotish writers upon that 
subject. 

The great and once wasted countries of Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Durham, shall be truly and not slightly describ’d, with their real improvements, 
without loading our work with fragments of antiquity, and dressing up the wilds 
of the borders as a paradise, which are indeed but a wilderness. 

In the mean time we recommend our performance to the candor of the reader, 
and whatever may be objected, we doubt not to have obtained the just reputation 
of having written with impartiality and with truth. 


LETTER IV 


CONTAINING A DESCRIPTION OF THE NORTH SHORE OF THE 
COUNTIES OF CORNWALL, AND DEVON, AND SOME PARTS OF 
SOMERSETSHIRE, WILTSHIRE, DORSETSHIRE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE 


SIR,—-My last letter ended the account of my travels, where Nature ended her 
account, when she meeted out the island, and where she fix’d the utmost western 
bounds of Britain; and, being resolved to see the very extremity of it, I set my 
foot into the sea, as it were, beyond the farthest inch of dry land west, as I had 
done before near the town of Dover, at the foot of the rocks of the South- 
Foreland in Kent, which, I think, is the farthest point east in a line; And as I had 
done, also, at Leostoff in Suffolk, which is another promontory on the eastern 
coast, and is reckoned the farthest land eastward of the island in general: 
Likewise, I had used the same ceremony at Selsy near Chichester, which I take 
to be the farthest land south, except at Portland only, which, as it is not really an 
island, may be called, the farthest land south; so, in its place, I shall give you an 
account of the same curiosity at John a Grot’s House in Caithness, the farthest 
piece of ground in Great Britain, north. 

I had once, indeed, resolved to have coasted the whole circuit of Britain by sea, 
as ‘tis said, Agricola the Roman general, did; and in this voyage I would have 
gone about every promontory, and into the bottom of every bay, and had 
provided myself a good yacht, and an able commander for that purpose; but I 
found it would be too hazardous an undertaking for any man to justify himself in 
the doing it upon the meer foundation of curiosity, and having no other business 
at all; so I gave it over. 

There was another difficulty also, upon which my navigator, or commander, 
as I called him, who was an old experienced seaman, dissuaded me from the 
undertaking; and that was, the necessity of getting pilots to every part of the 
coast, and to every port, river, and creek, and the danger of not getting them: The 
necessity was plain; For that, as I proposed to keep all the way near, or under the 
shore, to enter into all the bays, and mouths of rivers, and creeks, as above; I. It 
would be impracticable to find any single man that knew so perfectly the whole 
coast, as to venture in without pilots. 2. Pilots would not always be found, 
especially on the north and west coasts of Scotland; so I laid it aside, I say, as a 
hopeless, and too dangerous adventure, and satisfied myself, to make the circuit 


very near as perfect by land, which I have done with much less hazard, though 
with much more pains and expence; the fruit of which, you have, in part, 
communicated in these letters. 

I now turned about to the east, and as, when I went west, I kept to the southern 
coast of this long county of Cornwall, and of Devonshire also, so in going east, I 
shall keep the north-shore on board. The first place, of any note, we came to, is 
St. Ives, a pretty good town, and grown rich by the fishing-trade; it is situated on 
the west side of a deep bay, called St. Ives Bay, from the name of the town. This 
bay is opposite, on the land side, to Mount’s Bay, which I spoke of in my last, in 
my account of Pensance. 

It is a very pleasant view we have at Madern Hills, and the plain by them, in 
the way from the Land’s-End to St. Ives, where, at one sight, there is a prospect 
of the ocean at the Land’s-End west; of the British Channel at Mount’s Bay 
south; and the Bristol Channel, or Severn Sea, north; At St. Ives, the land 
between the two bays being not above four or five miles over, is so situated, that 
upon the hill, neither of the two seas are above three miles off, and very plain to 
be seen; and also, in a clear day, the islands of Scilly, though above thirty miles 
off. 

From this town and port of St. Ives, we have no town of any note on the coast; 
no, not a market town, except Redruth, which is of no consideration, ‘till we 
come to Padstow-Haven, which is near thirty miles: The country is, indeed, both 
fruitful and pleasant, and several houses of gentlemen are seen as we pass; the 
sands, also, are very pleasant to the eye, and to travel upon; Among the 
gentlemens houses, is, Lanhidrock, the seat of the Earls of Radnor, who are 
Barons of Truro, and were so, long before they obtained the title of Radnor; also 
a good house belonging to the ancient family of Trefusis. 

In viewing these things, we observ’d the hills fruitful of tin, copper, and lead, 
all the way on our right hand, the product of which, is carried all to the other 
shore; so that we shall have little to say of it here. The chief business on this 
shore, is in the herring fishing; the herrings, about October, come driving up the 
Severn Sea, and from the coast of Ireland, in prodigious shoals, and beat all upon 
this coast as high as Biddeford, and Barnstable, in Devonshire, and are caught in 
great quantities by the fishermen, chiefly on account of the merchants of 
Falmouth, Foy, and Plymouth, and other ports on the south. 

Padstow is a large town, and stands on a very good harbour for such shipping 
as use that coast, that is to say, for the Irish trade: The harbour is the mouth of 
the river Camel, or Carnal, which rising at Camelford, runs down by Bodmyn to 
Wodbridge, or Wardbridge, a large stone bridge of eight arches, or thereabouts, 
built by the general good will of the country gentlemen; but at the motion of a 


religious man, named Lovibond, moved in mere charity; the passage over the 
river there, before, being very dangerous, and having been the loss of some lives, 
as well as goods. The passage from this town of Padstow to Ireland, is called, by 
writers, to be no more than twenty-four hours, but not justly: It is true, that 
Padstow being the first, and best, if not the only haven on this shore, the trade 
from Ireland settled here of course, and a great many ships in this harbour, are 
imploy’d in the commerce; but to say, they make the voyage in four-and-twenty 
hours, is to say, It has been so, or, on extraordinary gales of fair wind, it may be 
done; but not one in twenty-four ships makes its voyage in twenty-four hours; 
and, I believe, it may be said, they are oftener five or six days in the passage. 

A little way within the land S.W. from Padstow, lies St. Columb, eminent for 
nothing but its being the antient estate of the famous Arundel of Trerice, of late 
years made noble by King Charles II., being still famous in the present Lord 
Arundel of Trerice; also between them, is a very antient seat of a family of the 
name of Prideaux who, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, built a very noble seat there, 
which remains to this day, tho’ time makes the architect of it look a little out of 
fashion. 

Higher within the land, lies the town of Bodmyn, once one of the coining 
towns for tin, but lost it to Lestwithyel: However, this town enjoys several 
privileges, some of which are also tokens of its antiquity. 

The coinage towns were, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, four; namely, 

Leskard, Truro, 

Lestwithyel, Helston. 

Since that, in King James’s time, was added, 

Pensance. 

Tintagel Castle lies upon this coast a little farther, a mark of great antiquity, 
and every writer has mentioned it; but as antiquity is not my work, I leave the 
ruins of Tintagel to those that search into antiquity; little or nothing, that I could 
hear, is to be seen at it; and as for the story of King Arthur being both born and 
killed there, ‘tis a piece of tradition, only on oral history, and not any authority to 
be produced for it. 

We have nothing more of note in this county, that I could see, or hear of, but a 
set of monumental stones, found standing not far from Bodmyn, called The 
Hurlers, of which the country, nor all the writers of the country, can give us no 
good account; so I must leave them as I found them. 

The game called the Hurlers, is a thing the Cornish men value themselves 
much upon; I confess, I see nothing in it, but that it is a rude violent play among 
the boors, or country people; brutish and furious, and a sort of an evidence, that 
they were, once, a kind of barbarians: It seems, to me, something to resemble the 


old way of play, as it was then called, with whirle-bats, with which Hercules 
slew the gyant, when he undertook to clean the Augean stable. 

The wrestling in Cornwall, is, indeed, a much more manly and generous 
exercise, and that closure, which they call the Cornish Hug, has made them 
eminent in the wrestling rings all over England, as the Norfolk, and Suffolk men, 
are for their dexterity at the hand and foot, and throwing up the heels of their 
adversary, without taking hold of him. 

I came out of Cornwall by passing the river Tamar at Launceston, the last, or 
rather, the first, town in the county, the town shewing little else, but marks of its 
antiquity; for great part of it is so old, as it may, in a manner, pass for an old, 
ragged, decay’d place, in general. It stands at a distance, almost two miles from 
the river, over which, there is a very good bridge; the town is eminent, however, 
for being, as we call it, the county town, where the assizes are always kept. 

In the time when Richard, Earl of Cornwall, had the absolute government of 
this county, and was, we might say, king of the country, it was a frontier town, 
walled about, and well fortified, and had, also, a strong castle to defend it; but 
these are seen, now, only in their old cloaths, and lie all in ruins and heaps of 
rubbish. 

It is a principal gain to the people of this town, that they let lodgings to the 
gentlemen, who attend here in the time of the assizes, and other publick 
meetings; as particularly, that of electing knights of the shire, and at the county 
sessions, which are held here; for which purposes, the town’s people have their 
rooms better furnished than in other places of this country, though their houses 
are but low; nor do they fail to make a good price to their lodgers, for the 
conveniences they afford them. 

The town sends two members to Parliament, and so does Newport, a little 
village adjoining, and which, indeed, is but a part of Launceston itself; so that 
the town may be said, almost, to choose four Members of Parliament. There is a 
fine image, or figure of Mary Magdalen, upon the tower of the church, which the 
Catholicks fail not to pay their reverences to, as they pass by. There is no tin, or 
copper, or lead, found hereabouts, as I could find, nor any manufacture in the 
place; there are a pretty many attorneys here, who manage business for the rest 
of their fraternity at the assizes: As to trade, it has not much to boast of, and yet 
there are people enough in it to excuse those who call it a populous place: There 
is a long nook of the county, runs north from this place, which is called the 
Hundred of Stratton, and in which there is one market town, and no more, the 
name of which, is Stratton; but has nothing in, or about it, worth our making any 
remarks. Passing the river Tamar, as above, about two miles from Launceston, 
we enter the great county of Devon, and as we enter Devonshire, in the most 


wild and barren part of the county, and where, formerly, tin mines were found, 
though now they are either quite exhausted, or not to be found without more 
charge than the purchase, if found, would be worth; so we must expect it a little 
to resemble its neighbour country for a while. 

The river Tamar, here, is so full of fresh salmon, and those so exceeding fat, 
and good, that they are esteemed, in both counties, above the fish, of the same 
kind, found in other places; and the quantity is so great, as supplies the country 
in abundance, which is occasioned by the mouth of the river being so very large, 
and the water so deep for two leagues before it opens into Plymouth Sound, so 
that the fish have a secure retreat in the salt water for their harbour and shelter, 
and from thence they shoot up into the fresh water, in such vast numbers to cast 
their spawn, that the country people cannot take too many. 

It is observed of Cornwall, as of one or two counties more in England, that all 
the rivers that are in the county, rise within the bounds of the same county; and 
this must needs be because this river Tamar, which parts the two counties, rises 
in the upper edge, within a little more than two miles of the North, or Severn 
Sea, and runs into the South, or British Channel, cross the whole limits, so that 
no river out of Devonshire, can enter Cornwall, that little piece in the north 
excepted; unless we should suppose it to run cross the Tamar, which is not to be 
thought of. 

As we are just entered Devonshire, as I said above, it seems, at first sight, a 
wild, barren, poor country; but we ride but a few miles, ‘till we find an alteration 
in several things: i. More people; 2. Larger towns; 3. The people all busy, and in 
full employ upon their manufactures. 

At the uppermost, and extreme part of the county, N.W. there runs a huge 
promontory, a mountain like proboscis, into the sea, beyond all the land on either 
side, whether of Devonshire, or of Cornwall. This they would fain have called 
Hercules’s Promontory, and Mr. Cambden, in his writing, and his mapmaker 
also, calls it Herculis Promontorium; but the honest sailers, and after them, the 
plain country people, call it, in down-right modern English, Hartland Point, or, 
Hearty Point, from the town of Hartland, which stands just within the shore, and 
is on the very utmost edge of the county of Devon: It is a market town, though so 
remote, and of good resort too, the people coming to it out of Cornwall, as well 
as out of Devonshire; and particularly the fisher-boats of Barnstaple, Bidiford, 
and other towns on the coast, lying often under the lee, as they call it, of these 
rocks, for shelter from the S.W. or S.E. winds; the seamen go on shore here, and 
supply themselves with provisions; nor is the town unconcerned in that gainful 
fishing trade, which is carried on for the herrings on this coast, many seamen and 
fishing vessels belonging to the town. 


From this point or promontory, the land, falling away for some miles, makes a 
gulph or bay, which, reaching to the head land, or point of Barnstable River or 
Haven, is called from thence, Barnstable Bay; into this bay, or at the W. end of 
this bay, the rivers Taw and Tower empty themselves at one mouth, that is to 
say, in one channel; and it is very particular, that as two rivers join in one 
channel, so here are two great trading towns in one port, a thing which as it is 
not usual, so I cannot say ‘tis any advantage to either of them; for it naturally 
follows, that they rival one another, and lessen both; whereas, had they been 
join’d together in one town, or were it possible to join them, they would make 
the most considerable town, or city rather, in all this part of England. 

These are the towns of Barnstable and Biddiford, or, as some write it, 
Bediford; the first of these is the most antient, the last the most flourishing; the 
harbour or river is in its entrance the same to both, and when they part, the 
Tower turning to the right, or south west, and the Taw to the S.E. yet they seem 
to be both so safe, so easy in the channel, so equally good with respect to 
shipping, so equi-distant from the sea, and so equally advantageous, that neither 
town complains of the bounty of the sea to them, or their situation by land; and 
yet, of late years, the town of Biddiford has flourished, and the town of 
Barnstable rather declin’d. 

Biddiford is a pleasant, clean, well-built town; the more antient street which 
lies next the river, is very pleasant, where is the bridge, a very noble key, and the 
custom-house; this part also is very well built and populous, and fronts the river 
for above three quarters of a mile: But besides this, there is a new spacious 
street, which runs N. and S. or rather N.W. and S.E. a great length, broad as the 
High Street of Excester, well-built, and, which is more than all, well inhabited, 
with considerable and wealthy merchants, who trade to most parts of the trading 
world. 

Here, as is to be seen in almost all the market towns of Devonshire, is a very 
large, well-built, and well-finish’d meeting-house, and, by the multitude of 
people which I saw come out of it, and the appearance of them, I thought all the 
town had gone thither, and began to enquire for the church: But when I came to 
the church, I found that also, large, spacious, and well filled too, and that with 
people of the best fashion. The person who officiates at the meeting-house in this 
town, I happened to have some conversation with, and found him to be not only 
a learned man, and master of good reading; but a most acceptable gentlemanly 
person, and one, who, contrary to our received opinion of those people, had not 
only good learning, and good sense, but abundance of good manners, and good 
humour; nothing soure, cynical, or morose in him, and, in a word, a very 
valuable man: And as such a character always recommends a man to men of 


sense and good breeding, so I found this gentleman was very well received in the 
place, even by those who he differ’d from in matters of religion, and those 
differences did not, as is usual, make any breach in their conversing with him: 
His name, as I remember, was Bartlet. But this is a digression: I wish I could say 
the like of all the rest of his brethren. 

The trade of this town being very much in fish, as it is also of all the towns on 
this coast, I observed here, that several ships were employ’d to go to Leverpool, 
and up the river Mersey to Warrington, to fetch the rock salt, which is found in 
that county, (and of which I shall say more in my remarks on those parts) which 
rock salt they bring to Biddiford and Barnstable, and here they dissolve it into 
brine in the sea water, joyning the strength of two bodies into one, and then boil 
it up again into a new salt, as the Dutch do by the French and Portuguese salt: 
This is justly call’d salt upon salt, and with this they cure their herrings; and as 
this is a trade which can be but of a few years standing, because the rock itself 
has not been discovered in England much above twenty years; so the difference 
in curing the fish has been such, and it has so recommended their herrings in 
foreign markets, that the demand for them has considerably increased, and 
consequently the trade. 

There is indeed, a very fine stone bridge over the river here, but the passage 
over it is so narrow, and they are so chary of it, that few carriages go over it; but 
as the water ebbs quite out of the river every low water, the carts and waggons 
go over the sand with great ease and safety; the arches of the bridge are beautiful 
and stately; but as for saying one of them is so big, that a ship of 60 tons may 
sail under it, &c. as a late author asserts, I leave that where I find it, for the 
people of Bidiford to laugh at: If it had been said the hull of such a ship might 
pass under the bridge, it might have been let go; But, as he says, It may SAIL 
under it, which must suppose some or one of its masts standing too; this puts it 
past all possibility of belief, at least to those who judge of such things by rules of 
mechanism, or by what is to be seen in other parts of the world, no such thing 
being practicable either at London Bridge, Rochester Bridge, or even at York, 
where the largest arch in England is supposed to be. 

Bidiford was antiently the inheritance of the family of Granville, or 
Greenfield, as formerly call’d, and the Earl of Bath, who is the heir and chief of 
the family, is now Baron of Bidiford, Viscount Lansdown, and Earl of Bath. 

As Biddiford has a fine bridge over the Tower or Towridge, so Barnstable has 
a very noble bridge over the Taw, and though not longer, is counted larger and 
stronger than the other. These two rival towns are really very considerable; both 
of them have a large share in the trade to Ireland, and in the herring fishery, and 
in a trade to the British colonies in America; if Biddiford cures more fish, 


Barnstable imports more wine, and other merchandizes; they are both 
established ports for landing wooll from Ireland; of which by itself. 

If Biddiford has a greater number of merchants, Barnstable has a greater 
commerce within land, by its great market for Irish wooll and yarn, &c. with the 
serge-makers of Tiverton and Excester, who come up hither to buy. So that, in a 
word, Barnstable, though it has lost ground to Biddiford, yet, take it in all its 
trade compleatly, is full as considerable as Biddiford; only, that perhaps, it was 
formerly far superior to it, and the other has risen up to be a match to it. 

Barnstable is a large, spacious, well built town, more populous than Biddiford, 
but not better built, and stands lower; insomuch, that at high water in spring 
tides, it is, as it were, surrounded with water; the bridge here, was built by the 
generous gift of one Stamford, a citizen and merchant of London, who, it seems, 
was not a native of this place, but by trading here to his gain, had kindness 
enough for the town, to offer such a benefaction to them as they enjoy the 
benefit of to this day. 

The bridge at Biddiford as above, was likewise a gift; but was, as they say, 
done by collections among the clergy, by grant of indulgences and the like 
church management: But be it how it will, both the towns are infinitely obliged 
to the benefactors. 

Behind Biddiford, that is as we come from Launceston, are several good 
towns, though I observed that the country was wild and barren; as Tavistock, 
belonging to the house of Bedford, and giving the title of marquis, to the eldest 
son of that illustrious ducal family; the town of Torrington, on the same river 
Towridge that Biddiford stands on; the title of Earl of Torrington, was first given 
to the late General Monk, Duke of Albemarle, in honour, and for a reward of his 
loyalty, in restoring King Charles II. and the line being extinct in his son, it was 
given by King William III. to Admiral Herbert, who came over with him, and 
was immediately made admiral of the British fleet, to defend the possession of 
the crown in the person of that prince; and since that to Sir George Bing, one of 
our present admirals, and one who asserted the authority and power of the 
British navy against the Spaniards, at the late sea fight near Cape Passaro in 
Sicily: So that the town of Torrington, seems to be appropriated to the honour of 
the defenders of the British sovereignty at sea. 

Another town in this part of the country is Okehampton, vulgarly Okington, a 
good market town, which gave title of baron to the Lord Mohun, and sends two 
members to the Parliament; it is a manufacturing town, as all the towns this way 
now are, and pretty rich; and having said this, I have said all, unless it be, that in 
the records of antiquity, it appears to have been much more considerable than it 
is now, having 92 knights fees belonging to it. But as I studiously avoid medling 


with antiquity in these accounts, studying to give you the present state of the 
countries and towns through which I travel, rather than what they have been; so I 
say no more of those things than needs must. 

A little above Barnstable, N.E. upon the coast, stands a good market and port 
town, call’d Ilfar-Comb, a town of good trade, populous and rich, all which is 
owing to its having a very good harbour and road for ships, and where ships 
from Ireland often put in, when, in bad weather, they cannot, without the 
extremest hazard, run into the mouth of the Taw, which they call Barnstable 
Water; and this is one reason, which causes the merchants at Barnstable, to do 
much of their business at this port of Ilfar-Comb. 

Antiquity tells us long stories, of the Danes landing on this coast; of Hubba, 
the Danish king, being slain here, that is at Kennith Castle, between this place 
and the mouth of the Taw and Towridge, and that the place was call’d 
Hubbestow ever after, from the burying of this prince there; All this may be true, 
for ought we know, but I could neither find or hear of this castle of Kennith, or 
burial place, Hubbestow, or any thing of the ruins or remains of them in the 
country; so I shall trouble you no farther about them. 

The sea coast in this county, runs a little farther east by north, but I found 
there was nothing of moment to be seen there, except fishing towns, and small 
creeks, on which are two small market towns, such as Combemerton, and 
Porlock, ‘till we came to Minehead. 

Leaving the coast, we came, in our going southward, to the great river Ex, or 
Isca, which rises in the hills on this north side of the county, and that so far, as, 
like the Tamar, it begins within four or five miles of the Severn Sea; the country 
it rises in, is called Exmore, Cambden calls it a filthy, barren, ground, and, 
indeed, so it is; but as soon as the Ex comes off from the moors, and hilly 
country, and descends into the lower grounds, we found the alteration; for then 
we saw Devonshire in its other countenance, viz. cultivated, populous, and 
fruitful; and continuing so ‘till we came to Tiverton, a town which I mentioned 
before, but did not fully describe. 

Next to Excester, this is the greatest manufacturing town in the county, and, of 
all the inland towns, is next to it in wealth, and in numbers of people; it stands 
on the river Ex, and has over it, a very fine bridge, with another over the little 
river Loman, which, immediately after, falls into the Ex just below the town: 
Antiquity says, before those bridges were built, there were two fords here, one 
through each river, and that the town was from thence called Twyford-ton, that 
is, the town upon the two fords, and so by abbreviating the sounds Twy-for-ton, 
then Tiverton; but that I leave to the learned searchers into antient things. 

But the beauty of Tiverton is the Free-School, at the east entrance into the 


town, a noble building, but a much nobler foundation; it was erected by one 
Peter Blundel, a clothier, and a lover of learning, who used the saying of 
William of Wickham to the king when he founded the royal school at 
Winchester, viz. That if he was not himself a scholar, he would be the occasion 
of making more scholars, than any scholar in England; to which end he founded 
this school: He has endowed it with so liberal a maintenance, that, as I was 
informed, the school-master has, at least, sixty pounds per annum, besides a very 
good house to live in, and the advantage of scholars not on the foundation, and 
the usher in proportion; and to this he added two fellowships, and two 
scholarships, which he gave the maintenance for to Sydney-College in 
Cambridge, and one fellowship, and two scholarships, to Baliol-College in 
Oxford, all which are appointed for the scholars bred up in this school, and the 
present reverend master, was a scholar upon the foundation in the same school. 

As this is a manufacturing country, as above, we found the people, here, all 
fully employed, and very few, if any, out of work, except such as need not be 
unemployed, but were so from mere sloth and idleness, of which, some will be 
found every where. 

From this town, there is little belonging to Devonshire, but what has been 
spoken of, except what lies in the road to Taunton, which we took next, where 
we meet with the river Columb, a river rising also in the utmost limits of the 
shire towards Somersetshire, and giving name to so many towns on its banks, as 
leaves no room to doubt of its own name being right, such as Columb David’s, 
Ufcolumbe, Columstock, and Columbton; the last is a market town, and they are 
all full of manufacturers, depending much on the master manufacturers of 
Tiverton. 

With this town, we leave the county of Devon, and entering Somersetshire, 
have really a taste of a different country from Devonshire; for entering 
Wellington, the first town we came at in Somersetshire, though partly employ’d 
in manufacturing too, we were immediately surrounded with beggars, to such a 
degree, that we had some difficulty to keep them from under our horse heels. 

It was our misfortune at first, that we threw some farthings, and halfpence, 
such as we had, among them; for thinking by this to be rid of them, on the 
contrary, it brought out such a croud of them, as if the whole town was come out 
into the street, and they ran in this manner after us through the whole street, and 
a great way after we were quite out of the town; so that we were glad to ride as 
fast as we could through the town to get clear of them; I was, indeed, astonish’d 
at such a sight, in a country where the people were so generally full of work, as 
they were here; for in Cornwall, where there are hardly any manufacturers, and 
where there are, indeed, abundance of poor, yet we never found any thing like 


this. 

Before I quite leave Devonshire, I must mention one thing, which I observed 
at my first setting out; namely, That I would take notice how every county in 
England furnish’d something of its produce towards the supply of the city of 
London: Now I must allow, that Cornwall is, in some respects, an exception to 
this rule, because, though it is fruitful enough for the supply of its own 
inhabitants, yet, in the first place, the waste grounds are so many, the inhabitants 
so numerous, and the county so narrow, that, except the herrings, a few of which 
may be brought to London for sale, they have not much overplus to furnish other 
parts with; but then they make us amends by sending up an immense wealth in 
their tin, lead, and copper, from the bowels of their barren mountains, and the 
export of the pilchards, and herrings, from both their shores to Spain and Italy, 
from whence much of the returns are again brought to London for their vent and 
consumption. 

In like manner, the county of Devon has been rich in mines of tin and lead, 
though they seem at present, wrought out; and they had their stannary towns and 
coinage, as well as in Cornwall; nay, so numerous were the miners or tinners, as 
they are called in this county, that they were, on occasion of a national muster, or 
defence, regimented by themselves, arm’d, and officer’d by themselves, and 
were, in short, a separate militia from the train’d bands, or militia of the county; 
but now we see the tin works in Devonshire is quite laid aside, not one tin mine 
being at work in the whole county: There are, indeed, some copper-works 
undertaken on the north side, as we were told; but I do not find, that they are yet 
brought to any perfection, and about Ilfarcomb, Comb Mertin, also at Delverton, 
in the north part of the county, they have been at work to see if they can recover 
some silver mines, which, in the time of King Edward III. were so large, that 
they employed three hundred miners, besides other workmen, and brought that 
prince great sums of money for the carrying on his wars against France: What 
progress they are now like to make in it, I cannot yet learn. 

But there is one article in the produce of Devonshire, which makes good what 
I have written before, That every county contributes something towards the 
supply of London; and this is, the cyder which I have mentioned already, and 
which takes up the south part of the county, between Topsham and Axminster, 
where they have so vast a quantity of fruit, and so much cyder made, that 
sometimes they have sent ten, or twenty thousand hogsheads of it in a year to 
London, and at a very reasonable rate too. 

The county of Somerset joins to the N.E. part of Devonshire. I touched only 
upon one point of the county in my last, as I went west. The whole county is 
worth a more particular account, than can be given within the space of a letter. 


I entered the county, as I observed above, by Wellington, where we had the 
entertainment of the beggars; from whence we came to Taunton, vulgarly called 
Taunton Dean upon the River Ton; this is a large, wealthy, and exceedingly 
populous, town: One of the chief manufacturers of the town told us, That there 
was at that time so good a trade in the town, that they had then eleven hundred 
looms going for the weaving of sagathies, du roys, and such kind of stuffs, 
which are made there; and that which added to the thing very much, was, that 
not one of those looms wanted work: He farther added, That there was not a 
child in the town, or in the villages round it, of above five years old, but, if it was 
not neglected by its parents, and untaught, could earn its own bread. This was 
what I never met with in any place in England, except at Colchester in Essex. 

This town chooses two Members of Parliament, and their way of choosing is, 
by those who they call “pot-walloners,” that is to say, every inhabitant, whether 
house-keeper or lodger, that dresses their own victuals; to make out which, 
several inmates, or lodgers, will, sometime before the election, bring out their 
pots, and make fires in the street, and boil their victuals in the sight of their 
neighbours, that their votes may not be called in question. 

There are two large parish churches in this town, and two or three meeting- 
houses, whereof one, is said to be the largest in the county. The inhabitants have 
been noted for the number of Dissenters; for among them it was always counted 
a seminary of such: They suffered deeply in the Duke of Monmouth’s Rebellion, 
but paid King James home for the cruelty exercised by Jeffries among them; for 
when the Prince of Orange arrived, the whole town ran in to him, with so 
universal a joy, that, ‘twas thought, if he had wanted it, he might have raised a 
little army there, and in the adjacent part of the country. 

There was, and, I suppose, is still, a private college, or academy, for the 
Dissenters in this town; the tutor, who then managed it, was named Warren, who 
told me, that there were threescore and twelve ministers then preaching, whereof 
six had conformed to the Church, the rest were among the Dissenters, who had 
been his scholars, whereupon, one of his own sort had, it seems, stiled him the 
Father of the Faithful: The academy, since his death, is continued, but not kept 
up to the degree it was, in the days of the said Mr. Warren. 

From this town of Taunton, which is by far the greatest in all this part of the 
country, and has more people in it, than the city of York, we went north to take a 
view of the coast. Exmore, of which mention was made above, where the River 
Ex rises, lies in the way, part of it in this country, and extending to the sea side: 
It gives, indeed, but a melancholy view, being a vast tract of barren, and desolate 
lands; yet on the coast, there are some very good sea-ports. As, 

1. Porlock, on the very utmost extent of the country; it has a small harbour, but 


of no importance, nor has it any thing of trade, so I need but name it. 2. 
Minhead, the best port, and safest harbour, in all these counties, at least, on this 
side: No ship is so big, but it may come in, and no weather so bad, but the ships 
are safe when they are in; and they told me, that in the great storm anno 1703, 
when in all the harbours and rivers in the county, the ships were blown on shore, 
wreck’d, and lost, they suffered little or no damage in this harbour. 

The trade of this town lies chiefly with Ireland, and this was, for many years, 
the chief port in this part of England, where wool from Ireland was allowed to be 
imported; but that liberty is since inlarged to several other ports by Act of 
Parliament. 

This corporation sends two members to the Parliament, which are chosen also, 
as at Taunton, by the pot-walloners; the town is well built, is full of rich 
merchants, and has some trade also to Virginia, and the West Indies: They 
correspond much with the merchants of Barnstable, and Bristol, in their foreign 
trade. 

There are some very good families, and of very antient standing, in this part of 
the county, among which, the families of Seymour, of Portman, of Orchard, 
Wyndham, Popham of Wellington, Mallet, an antient family of Norman 
extraction, Mohun, Beauchamp, and some others, are most eminent; the Mohuns 
in particular were antiently lords of Dunstar] Castle, at a small distance from the 
sea, and very strong. Here formerly was the antient mansion, or inheritance, of 
the Lords Mohun, who, as above, long enjoy’d it: Who it will now descend to, 
that antient family being extinct in the person of the late unhappy Lord Mohun, 
who was kill’d in a duel with Duke Hamilton, I could not learn. 

From hence the coast bears back west to Watchet, a small port also, but of no 
importance, that is to say, ‘tis of no importance now; for if we may calculate 
things present, by things past, the town of Minhead is risen out of the decay of 
the towns of Porlock, and Watchet, which were once important places; and the 
reason is clear, since the increase of shipping and trade, and the improvement of 
the navigating skill, bigger ships being brought into use, than were formerly 
built; accordingly, larger ports, and deeper water, were requisite to harbour such 
vessels, than would serve for that purpose before; and the harbour at Minhead 
being fairer, and much deeper, than those at Watchet and Porlock, and therefore 
able to secure those greater ships, which the others were not, the merchants 
removed to it; and thus, in time, the town grew up, to what we now find it to be. 

From hence the winding shore brings us to Bridgewater. This is an antient and 
very considerable town and port, it stands at the mouth of the river Parrat, or 
Perot, which comes from the south, after having received the river Tone from the 
west, which is made navigable up to Taunton, by a very fine new channel, cut at 


the expence of the people of Taunton, and which, by the navigation of it, is 
infinitely advantagious to that town, and well worth all their expence, first by 
bringing up coals, which are brought from Swanzy in Wales by sea to 
Bridgewater, and thence by barges up this river to Taunton; also for bringing all 
heavy goods and merchandizes from Bristol, such as iron, lead, oyl, wine, hemp, 
flax, pitch, tar, grocery, and dye stuffs, and the like; their tobacco they generally 
received from Barnstable by land, which is about sixteen miles west 

This town of Bridgewater, is a populous, trading town, is well built, and as 
well inhabited, and has many families of good fashion dwelling in it, besides 
merchants. The famous Admiral Blake, was a native of this town. Here it was, 
that the Duke of Monmouth, finding himself defeated in his expectation of the 
city of Bristol, and repuls’d at the city of Bath, and press’d by the approach of 
the king’s troops, who endeavour’d to surround him, made his retreat; where, 
finding the king’s troops followed him, and seem’d resolved to attack him, he 
went up to the top of the steeple, with some of his officers, and viewing the 
situation of the king’s army, by the help of perspectives, resolved to make an 
attempt upon them the same night, by way of prevention, and accordingly 
march’d out of the town in the dead of the night to attack them, and had he not, 
either by the treachery, or mistake of his guides, been brought to an impassable 
ditch, where he could not get over, in the interval of which, the king’s troops 
took the alarm, by the firing a pistol among the duke’s men, whether, also, by 
accident, or treachery, was not known; I say, had not those accidents, and his 
own fate, conspired to his defeat, he had certainly cut the Lord Feversham’s 
army (for he commanded them) all to pieces; but by these circumstances, he was 
brought to a battle on unequal terms, and defeated: The rest I need not mention. 

This town was regularly fortified in the late civil wars, and sustained two 
sieges, if not more; the situation of it renders it easy to be fortified, the river and 
haven taking one chief part of the circumference; over the river, they have a very 
good bridge of stone, and the tide rises here, at high water, near six fathoms, 
whereof, sometimes it comes in with such furious haste, as to come two fathoms 
deep at a time, and when it does so, by surprize, it often does great damage to 
ships, driving them foul of one another, and oftentimes oversetting them. This 
sudden rage of the tide, is called, the “boar,” and is frequent in all the rivers of 
this channel, especially in the Severn itself; ‘tis also known in the north, 
particularly in the Trent, and the Ouse, at their entrance into Humber, and in 
several other places. 

In this town of Bridgewater, besides a very large church, there is a fine new- 
built meeting-house, that is to say, built since the Toleration, in which ‘tis 
remarkable, that they have an advanced seat for the mayor and aldermen, when 


any of the magistrates should be of their Communion, as sometimes has 
happened. Here, also, is a college, or private academy, for the Dissenters to 
breed up their preaching youth; the tutor was one Mr. Moor, a man who, it is 
own’d, was a master of good literature; what talent he had at erudition, I can 
give no account of, for it is not every master of learning, that makes a good 
instructor of others, as I shall observe on some other occasions. 

From Bridgewater, there is a road to Bristol, which they call the Lower Way; 
the Upper Way, and which is the more frequented road, being over Mendip 
Hills. This Lower Way also is not always passable, being subject to floods, and 
dangerous inundations, I mean, dangerous to travel through, especially for 
strangers: All this part of the country, viz. between Bridgewater, and the sea, and 
on northward upon the coast, lies low, and is wholly imployed in breeding and 
feeding of cattle, as are also the moors, or marsh grounds, which extend 
themselves up the rivers Perrot, and Ivill, into the heart of the country; of which 
in its place. 

This low part of the country, between Bridgewater and Bristol, suffered 
exceedingly in that terrible inundation of the sea, which was occasioned by the 
violence of the wind in the great storm, anno 1703, and the country people have 
set up marks upon their houses and trees, with this note upon them, “ Thus high 
the waters came in the great storm”: “Thus far the great tide flowed up in the last 
violent tempest”; and the like. 

And in one place they shewed us, where a ship was, by the force of the water, 
and the rage of the tempest, driven up upon the shore, several hundred yards 
from the ordinary high water mark, and was left in that surprizing condition 
upon dry land. 

As this country is all a grazing, rich, feeding soil, so a great number of large 
oxen are fed here, which are sent up to London; so that now we come into the 
reach of my former observation, viz. That every county furnishes something for 
the supply of London, and no county in England furnishes more effectual 
provisions, nor, in proportion, a greater value than this. These supplies are in 
three articles. 

Fat oxen (as above) as large, and good, as any in England. 

Large Cheddar cheese, the greatest, and best of the kind in England. 

Colts bred in great numbers in the moors, and sold into the northern counties, 
where the horse copers, as they are called, in Staffordshire, and Leicestershire, 
buy them again, and sell them to London for cart horses, and coach horses, the 
breed being very large. 

As the low part of this county is thus imployed in grazing and feeding cattle, 
so all the rest of this large extended country is imployed in the woollen 


manufactures, and in the best, and most profitable part of it, viz. 


The Serges, druggets, &c. and several other kinds of 


In Taunton: \ See 

In Wells, 
Shepton, \ Knitting of stockings, principally for the Spanish 
Glastenbury, trade. 
&c. 


In Bristol, and 
many towns onthe }  Druggets, cantaloons, and other stuffs. 
Somersetshire side: 


In Froom, Philips- Fine Spanish medley cloths, especially on that part of 
Norton, and all the the county from Wincanton, and Meer, to Warminster, 
country bordering Bruton, Castle-cary, Temple Comb, down to 
upon Wiltshire: Gillingham, and Shaftsbury, in Dorsetshire. 


I mention this at large, because this trade of fine Spanish medley cloth, being 
the mix’d colours and cloths, with which all the gentlemen and persons of any 
fashion in England, are cloth’d, and vast quantities of which are exported to all 
parts of Europe, is so very considerable, so vast an advantage to England, 
maintains and supports so many poor families, and makes so many rich ones, 
that no man can be just in the description of things, and in a survey of this part of 
England, and not enter into a particular description of it; the above you may take 
as an introduction to it, only I shall add but a little more, concerning this county 
of Somerset, and shall, upon my entering into the north-west and west parts of 
Wiltshire, where the center of this prodigy of a trade is, sum it all up together, 
and shew you the extent of land which it spreads itself upon, and give you room, 
at least, to make some guess at the numbers of poor people, who are sustain’d 
and inrich’d by it. 

But I must first go back again a little while into Somersetshire: The northern 
part of the county, I did not visit in this journey, which, as I hinted before, is 
only a return from my long travel to the Land’s End. In omitting this part, I, of 
course, leave the two cities of Bristol and Bath, and that high part of the county 
called Mendip Hill, to my next western journey, which will include all the 
counties due west from London; for these now spoken of, though ordinarily 
called the west country, are rather S.W. than west. 

But as I made a little trip from Bridgewater north, into the body of the county, 
I must take notice of what I observed in that part of it: The first place I came to 
was Glastenbury, where, indeed, the venerable marks of antiquity, however I 


have declined the observation of them, struck me with some unusual awe, and I 
resolved to hear all that could be told me upon that subject; and first they told me 
(for there are two pieces of antiquity, which were to be inquired of in this place) 
that King Arthur was buried here, and that his coffin had been found here. 

Secondly, that Joseph of Arimathea was here, and that when he fix’d his staff 
in the ground, which was on Christmas Day, it immediately took root, budded, 
put forth white-thorn leaves, and the next day, was in full blossom, white as a 
sheet, and that the plant is preserved, and blows every Christmas Day, as at first, 
to this very day. 

I took all this ad referendum , but took guides afterward, to see what 
demonstrations there could be given of all these things; they went over the ruins 
of the place with me, telling me, which part every particular piece of building 
had been; and as for the white-thorn, they carried me to a gentleman’s garden in 
the town, where it was preserved, and I brought a piece of it away in my hat, but 
took it upon their honour, that it really does blow in such manner, as above, on 
Christmas Day. However, it must be confessed, that it is universally attested. 

Where I had the sight of the white-thorn tree, I obtained a sight of Mr. 
Cambden, and his continuator, and was, at first, a littke concern’d, that a person 
of Mr. Cambden’s judgment, gave such an account of the legendary part of the 
history of this place, with a taste of his crediting the whole story; and from him I 
began to believe also, that Joseph of Arimathea, was really here, and that the 
Christian religion was preached in this island within thirty seven years after the 
death of our Saviour. 

This, however, prompted me to farther inquiry, and the following account 
occurred, which is to be found, as they say, in the manuscript History of the 
Church of Glastenbury, now deposited in the Cottonian Library, and taken from 
it by Mr. Dugdale, in his Monasticon. Fol. 1, 2. 

GLASTONBURY MONASTERY IN SOMERSETSHIRE, 

OF THE ORDER OF ST. BENEDICT 

In the year 31 after the Passion of our Lord, twelve of St. Philip the Apostle’s 
disciples (the chief of whom was Joseph of Arimathea) came into this country, 
and preached the Christian faith to Arviragus, who refused to embrace it, and yet 
granted them this place, with twelve hides of land; where they made walls of 
wattles, and erected the first church in this kingdom, which Christ personally 
dedicated to the honour of His Mother, and the place for burial of His servants, 
as is said in the manuscript History of the Monastery of Glastenbury in the 
Cotton Library. These twelve, and their successors, continuing long the same 
number, and leading an eremetical life, converted a great multitude of pagans to 
the faith of Christ. They being all, at length, dead and buried here, the most holy 


men Phaganus and Diruvianus, coming into these parts, and baptizing King 
Lucius and his people, had the aforesaid hides confirm’d to them and their 
successors, the same number of twelve being kept up ‘till the coming of St. 
Patrick, who, instructing them in the monastical life, became their abbot: After 
whom, the holy fathers Benignus, Kolumkil, and Gildas, led a most holy life 
there. Next came St. David Archbishop of Menevia, now called St. David’s, who 
added a new chapel to the church, dedicating it to the blessed Virgin, and erected 
a rich altar; and near the said chapel, Joseph of Arimathea, and other holy men, 
are said to have been buried. Tho’ the church was afterwards several times 
rebuilt, this place still remained under the former consecration, and was held in 
such veneration, that kings, bishops, and all the greatest persons, thought 
themselves happy in adding something to its possessions, or being buried with 
any small parcel of its earth. St. Dunstan, and other holy abbots, always 
preserving the number of twelve monks, added to them several clergymen that 
sung well. 

This church, by reason of its antiquity, was by the English called Ealdchurch, 
that is, Old Church; and the people of the country about it, thought no oath more 
sacred, than to swear by the Old Church; as being the first, and oldest church in 
England, and held in such veneration, that it was called a second Rome, for 
sanctity; because, as Rome was honoured with a multitude of martyrs, so this 
place was renowned for many confessors. 

This island, in which this church stands, was, by the Britons, first called 
Ynswyxtryn, that is, the Glass Island, by reason of the river, as it were of the 
colour of glass, incompassing the marsh. It was called an island, because 
inclosed about by a deep marsh. It was called Avallonia, either from the British 
word aval , signifying an apple, as being full of fruit-trees, or from Avallon, who 
was once lord of that territory. The Saxons gave it the name of Glastingebury, 
that is, the Town of Glass. There are several islands about this, all belonging to 
it, all which together were reduced to make up the twelve hides above- 
mentioned, the bounds whereof may be seen in Dugdale, p. 2. and 3. All the 
places within those bounds enjoy all sorts of immunities, from the first times of 
Christianity, granted and confirmed to the church of Glastonbury by the British, 
English, and Norman kings. 

This church was the sacred repository of the ashes of a multitude of saints, 
insomuch that no comer of it, or of the churchyard,, is destitute of the same. 
There lie the twelve disciples (above-mentioned) of St. Philip the Apostle, with 
their chief, Joseph of Arimathea, and his son Josephus; also St. Patrick, the 
apostle of Ireland; St. Benignus, disciple to St. Patrick; St. Pinius, disciple to 
Benignus; St. Gildas, the British historian; St. David, Bishop of Menevia; St. 


Dunstan; St. Indrastus, martyr, and his seven companions; St. Urban, martyr; St. 
Apollinaris, bishop and martyr, disciple to St. Peter the Apostle; St. Vincentius, 
archdeacon and martyr; three of the Holy Innocents; St. Besilius, martyr; part of 
St. Oswald, king and martyr; St. Valerius, and St. Salvius, bishops and martyrs; 
St. Canon, Anastatius, Renignius, Casanius, Abdon, and Sennen, martyrs; St. 
Paulinus, Bishop of the Northumbrians; St. Aidan, Bishop of Lindisfarn; 
Coelfrid and Boisilus, abbots; Venerable Bede; St. Benedict, bishop; Hesterpine, 
Sigfride, and Herbert, abbots; St. Idamus, bishop; St. Teison, abbot, and his 
twelve companions; St. Iltwich; St. Lilianus, abbot; part of Guthlac, the 
anchorite; St. Poppa, Archbishop of Treves; St. Geminianus, confessor; the holy 
virgins Hilda, Hebbe, Begu, Crisante, Udilia, Mary, Martha, Lucy, Walburge, 
Gertrude, Cecily, Wenta, Mamilla, Edberga, Elfleda, Batildis, Ursula, Daria, 
Ealswitha; the last of these affirmed to be intire many years after she had been 
interred. Many more names of holy men and women were lost by the burning of 
the antient church, and time has worn out the memory of a still greater number. 

Many holy relicks were also preserved in this church: Of those relating to the 
Old Testament, part of Rachel’s tomb; of the altar on which Moses pour’d out 
oyl; of his book; of the tomb of Isaiah; some manna: relicks of the prophet 
Daniel; of the three children delivered from the fiery furnace; six gilt stones of 
the pavement of the Temple, and some of the gate. Relating to our Lord Jesus 
Christ: Some of the linen He was wrapp’d in; two pieces of the manger; some of 
the gold offer’d by the Wise Men; five stones out of Jordan, where our Saviour 
was baptized; one of the vessels in which Christ turned water into wine; of the 
stones the Devil proposed to Christ to convert into bread; of the five loaves with 
which our Lord fed five thousand persons; of the place where He was 
transfigured; of the stone He stood on in the Temple; of His hair; of the hem of 
His garment; and many more, too tedious for this place: Also relicks of the 
Blessed Virgin; of St. John Baptist; of the Apostles; of many martyrs, 
confessors, and holy virgins. 

On this account, Glastonbury was every where held in the greatest veneration; 
and, as has been said, the greatest persons coveted to be buried there; most of 
whose names have been lost, and of some, mention has been made above. 

A few feet from the Old Church stood two pyramids; that next to the church 
twenty-six feet high, on which were many antiquities worn out by age. On the 
uppermost story of it, was a pontifical image; on the second, the image of a king, 
with these letter, Heri, Sexi , and Blisier ; on the third, were these words, 
Wemerest, Bantomp, Wineweng ; on the fourth, Hate, Wulfred , and Eanfled ; on 
the fifth, and lowest, an image, and this inscription, Logior, Weslicas, Bregden, 
Swelves, Hwingendes, Bera . The other pyramid was eighteen feet high, and had 


four stages, on which was to be read, Hedde Bishop Bregored , and Breorward. 
What these words signify is not known; but it is guess’d, they were the names of 
the persons deposited within the pyramid. So great was the respect paid by our 
ancestors to this place, that they durst not utter any idle words, nor so much as 
spit in the church, or churchyard, unless compell’d by the utmost necessity, and 
even then with the utmost reluctancy and remorse: Neither durst any man bring a 
hawk, horse, or dog into the church, because it had been often observed, that 
such as had been accidentally brought in, immediately died. Even from foreign 
countries the earth of this churchyard was sent for, to bury with the greatest 
persons; and it is reported, that even a Mahometan sultan, having taken an 
English gentleman in the Holy Land, gave him his liberty, upon promise, that he 
would bring him a gantlet full of that earth, which was accordingly perform’d, 
and the gentleman returning to Glastonbury, declared the same upon oath. 

As to the burial of King Arthur, Mr. Cambden makes no doubt of it, and gives 
us from Giraldus Cambrensis, an account how King Henry II. caused search to 
be made for his tomb, and before they had dug seven foot, they came to a great 
stone, having a cross of lead on the inside of it, and the subsequent letters, or 
inscription upon it, and in the following rude character; which the said Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Mr. Cambden says, was an eye-witness of, as well as of a coffin of 
hollow’d oak, which they found by digging nine foot deeper than the inscription, 
wherein were deposited the bones of that great prince. 

On the top of a high hill, near a mile from the town, stands an old tower, 
which the people vulgarly call the TORR; what it was, we are not certain; but it 
is made famous by one thing in particular; that here King Henry VIII. caused 
Richard Whitingus, the last Abbot of Glastonbury, to be hanged for refusing to 
surrender the monastery. 

I must confess, that I cannot so much blame the Catholicks in those early days, 
for reverencing this place as they did, or, at least, ‘till they came to found 
idolatry upon their respect, if they really believed all these things; but my 
business is to relate, rather than make remarks. 

The inscription on King Arthur’s coffin, is as follows: 





Four miles from Glastonbury, lies the little city of Wells, where is one of the 
neatest, and, in some respects, the most beautiful, cathedrals in England, 
particularly the west front of it, is one complete draught of imagery, very fine, 
and yet very antient. 

This is a neat, clean city, and the clergy, in particular, live very handsomly; 
the Closs, or part of the city, where the Bishop’s Palace is, is very properly 
called so; for it is walled in, and lock’d up like a little fortification, and has a 
ditch round it. 

The dignified clergy live in the inside of it, and the prebendaries, and canons, 
which are very numerous, have very agreeable dwellings, and live very 
pleasantly. Here are no less than seven-and-twenty prebends, and nineteen 
canons, belonging to this church, besides a dean, a chancellor, a precentor, and 
three arch deacons; a number which very few cathedrals in England have, 
besides this. 

Dugdale, in his Monasticon , tells us, that the church of Wells has given to the 
kingdom, one Cardinal, six High Chancellors, five High Treasurers, one Lord 
Privy Seal, one Lord President of Wales, one Secretary of State, all of them 
bishops of this diocess; the county is the diocess, and contains three hundred 
eighty-eight parishes, and the arch deaconries are of Wells, Bath, and Taunton. 


The city lies just at the foot of the mountains called Mendip Hills, and is itself 
built on a stony foundation. Its manufacture is chiefly of stockings, as is 
mentioned already; ‘tis well built, and populous, and has several good families in 
it; so that there is no want of good company there. 

Near this city, and just under the hills, is the famous, and so much talk’d of 
Wokey Hole, which, to me, that had been in Pool’s Hole, in the Peak of Derby, 
has nothing of wonder or curiosity in it; the chief thing I observed in this, is, 
what is generally found in all such subterraneous caverns; namely, That the 
water dropping from the roof of the vault, petrifies, and hangs in long pieces like 
isicles, as if it would, in time, turn into a column to support the arch. As to the 
stories of a witch dwelling here, as of a gyant dwelling in the other (I mean in 
Pool’s Hole) I take them to be equally fabulous, and worth no notice. 

In the low country, on the other side Mendip Hills, lies Chedder, a village 
pleasantly situated under the very ridge of the mountains; before the village is a 
large green, or common, a piece of ground, in which the whole herd of the cows, 
belonging to the town, do feed; the ground is exceeding rich, and as the whole 
village are cowkeepers, they take care to keep up the goodness of the soil, by 
agreeing to lay on large quantities of dung for manuring, and inriching the land. 

The milk of all the town cows, is brought together every day into a common 
room, where the persons appointed, or trusted for the management, measure 
every man’s quantity, and set it down in a book; when the quantities are 
adjusted, the milk is all put together, and every meal’s milk makes one cheese, 
and no more; so that the cheese is bigger, or less, as the cows yield more, or less, 
milk. By this method, the goodness of the cheese is preserved, and, without all 
dispute, it is the best cheese that England affords, if not, that the whole world 
affords. 

As the cheeses are, by this means, very large, for they often weigh a hundred 
weight, sometimes much more, so the poorer inhabitants, who have but few 
cows, are obliged to stay the longer for the return of their milk; for no man has 
any such return, ‘till his share comes to a whole cheese, and then he has it; and if 
the quantity of his milk deliver’d in, comes to above a cheese, the overplus rests 
in account to his credit, ‘till another cheese comes to his share; and thus every 
man has equal justice, and though he should have but one cow, he shall, in time, 
have one whole cheese. This cheese is often sold for six pence to eight pence per 
pound, when the Cheshire cheese is sold but for two pence to two pence 
halfpenny. 

Here is a deep, frightful chasm in the mountain, in the hollow of which, the 
road goes, by which they travel towards Bristol; and out of the same hollow, 
springs a little river, which flows with such a full stream, that, it is said, it drives 


twelve mills within a quarter of a mile of the spring; but this is not to be 
understood, without supposing it to fetch some winding reaches in the way; there 
would not, otherwise, be room for twelve mills to stand, and have any head of 
water above the mill, within so small a space of ground. The water of this spring, 
grows quickly into a river, and runs down into the marshes, and joins another 
little river called Axe, about Axbridge, and thence into the Bristol Channel, or 
Severn Sea. 

I must now turn east, and south-east, for I resolved not to go up the hills of 
Mendip at all, this journey, leaving that part to another tour, when I shall give an 
account of these mountains, as also of the cities of Bath and Bristol, to which 
they are very near, all in one letter. 

I come now to that part of the country, which joins itself to Wiltshire, which I 
reserved, in particular, to this place, in order to give some account of the broad- 
cloth manufacture, which I several times mentioned in my first journey, and 
which is carried on here, and that to such a degree, as deserves a place in all the 
descriptions, or histories, which shall be given of this country. 

As the east, and south parts of Wiltshire are, as I have already observed, all 
hilly, spreading themselves far and wide, in plains, and grassy downs, for 
breeding, and feeding, vast flocks of sheep, and a prodigious number of them: 
And as the west and north parts of Somersetshire are, on the contrary, low, and 
marshy, or moorish, for feeding, and breeding, of black cattle, and horses, or for 
lead-mines, &c. So all the south west part of Wiltshire, and the east part of 
Somersetshire, are low and flat, being a rich, inclosed country, full of rivers and 
towns, and infinitely populous, insomuch, that some of the market towns are 
equal to cities in bigness, and superior to them in numbers of people. 

This low, flat country, contains part of the three counties of Somerset, Wilts, 
and Gloucester, and that the extent of it may be the easier understood by those 
who know any thing of the situation of the country, it reaches from Cirencester 
in the north, to Sherburn on the edge of Dorsetshire south, and from the Devizes 
east, to Bristol west, which may take in about fifty miles in length where longest, 
and twenty in breadth where narrowest. 

In this extent of country, we have the following market towns, which are 
principally employed in the clothing trade, that is to say, in that part of it, which 
I am now speaking of; namely, fine medley, or mix’d cloths, such as are usually 
worn in England by the better sort of people; and, also, exported in great 
quantities to Holland, Hamburgh, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, Italy, &c. The 
principal clothing towns in this part of the country, are these, 

Frome, Pensford, Philip’s Norton, Bruton, Shepton Mallet, 


mer hir j 
Somersetshire Castle Carey, and Wincanton. 


Malmsbury, Castlecomb, Chippenham, Caln, Devizes, 


Wiltshire Bradford, Trubridge, Westbury, Warminster, Meer. 
: Gillingham, Shaftsbury, Bemister, and Bere, Sturminster, 
Dorsetshire : 
Shireborn. 
Cirencester, Tetbury, Marshfield, Minchinghampton, and 
Gloucester 


Fairford. 

These towns, as they stand thin, and at considerable distance from one 
another; for, except the two towns of Bradford and Trubridge, the other stand at 
an unusual distance; I say, these towns are interspers’d with a very great number 
of villages, I had almost said, innumerable villages, hamlets, and scattered 
houses, in which, generally speaking, the spinning work of all this manufacture 
is performed by the poor people; the master clothiers, who generally live in the 
greater towns, sending out the wooll weekly to their houses, by their servants 
and horses, and, at the same time, bringing back the yarn that they have spun and 
finished, which then is fitted for the loom. 

The increasing and flourishing circumstances of this trade, are happily visible 
by the great concourse of people to, and increase of buildings and inhabitants in 
these principal clothing towns where this trade is carried on, and the wealth of 
the clothiers. The town of Froom, or, as it is written in our maps, Frome 
Sellwood, is a specimen of this, which is so prodigiously increased within these 
last twenty or thirty years, that they have built a new church, and so many new 
streets of houses, and those houses are so full of inhabitants, that Frome is now 
reckoned to have more people in it, than the city of Bath, and some say, than 
even Salisbury itself, and if their trade continues to increase for a few years 
more, as it has done for those past, it is very likely to be one of the greatest and 
wealthiest inland towns in England. 

I call it an inland town, because it is particularly distinguished as such, being, 
not only no sea-port, but not near any sea-port, having no manner of 
communication by water, no navigable river at it, or near it. Its trade is wholly 
clothing, and the cloths they make, are, generally speaking, all conveyed to 
London: Blackwell-Hall is their market, and thither they send up the gross of 
their clothing product; and, if we may believe common fame, there are above ten 
thousand people in Frome now, more than lived in it twenty years ago, and yet it 
was a considerable town then too. 

Here are, also, several large meeting-houses, as well as churches, as there are, 
generally, in all the manufacturing, trading towns in England, especially in the 
western counties. 

The Devizes is, next to this, a large and important town, and full of wealthy 


clothiers; but this town has, lately, run pretty much into the drugget-making 
trade; a business, which has made some invasion upon the broad-cloth trade, and 
great quantities of druggets are worn in England, as also, exported beyond the 
seas, even in the place of our broad-cloths, and where they usually were worn 
and exported; but this is much the same as to the trade still; for as it is all a 
woollen manufacture, and that the druggets may properly be called cloth, though 
narrow, and of a different make, so the makers are all called clothiers. 

The River Avon, a noble and large fresh river, branching itself into many 
parts, and receiving almost all the rivers on that side the hills, waters this whole 
fruitful vale; and the water of this river seems particularly qualified for the use of 
the clothiers; that is to say, for dying the best colours, and for fulling and 
dressing the cloth, so that the clothiers generally plant themselves upon this 
river, but especially the dyers, as at Trubridge, and Bradford, which are the two 
most eminent cloathing towns in that part of the vale for the making fine Spanish 
cloths, and of the nicest mixtures. 

From these towns south, to Westbury, and to Warminster, the same trade 
continues, and the finest medley Spanish cloths, not in England only, but in the 
whole world, are made in this part. They told me at Bradford, That it was no 
extraordinary thing to have clothiers in that country worth, from ten thousand, to 
forty thousand pounds a man, and many of the great families, who now pass for 
gentry in those counties, have been originally raised from, and built up by this 
truly noble manufacture. 

If I may speak here from the authority of the antient inhabitants of the place, 
and who have been curious observers upon this subject, the country which I have 
now described, as principally imploy’d in, and maintained by this prodigy of a 
trade, contains two million, three hundred and thirty thousand acres of land, and 
has in it seven hundred eighty-eight parishes, and three hundred and seventy- 
four thousand people. It is true, that this is all guess-work; but I must confess 
myself very willing to believe, that the reckoning is far short of the account; for 
the county is exceeding large and populous. 

It may be worth enquiry, by the curious, how the manufacturers, in so vast a 
consumption of the wooll, as such a trade must take up, can be supplied with 
wooll for their trade; and, indeed, it would be something strange, if the answer 
were not at hand. 

We may reasonably conclude, that this manufacture was at first seated in this 
county, or, as we may Say, planted itself here at first, because of the infinite 
numbers of sheep, which were fed at that time upon the downs and plains of 
Dorset, Wilts, and Hampshire, all adjoining, as a trading town is seated, or rises 
gradually upon some large river, because of the benefit of navigation; and as 


gentlemen place the mansion houses of their estates, and seats of their families, 
as near the pleasant rivers, woods, and fine prospects as possible, for the delight 
of their living; so the first planters of the clothing manufacture, doubtless, chose 
this delightful vale for its seat, because of the neighbourhood of those plains, 
which might be supposed to be a fund of wooll for the carrying it on. Thus the 
manufacture of white cloth was planted in Stroud Water in Gloucestershire, for 
the sake of the excellent water there for the dying scarlets, and all colours that 
are dyed in grain, which are better dyed there, than in any other place of 
England, some towns near London excepted. Hence, therefore, we first observe, 
they are supplied yearly with the fleeces of two or three millions of sheep. 

But as the number of sheep fed on these downs is lessened, rather than 
increased, because of the many thousand acres of the carpet ground being, of late 
years, turned into arable land, and sowed with wheat; which, by the way, has 
made Warminster a market town, on the edge of Somersetshire, as it now is, 
without exception, the greatest market for wheat in England, with this exception 
only, viz. Where none of it is bought to send to London. 

I say, The number of sheep, and consequently the quantity of wooll, 
decreasing, and at the same time the manufacture, as has been said, prodigiously 
increasing, the manufacturers applied themselves to other parts for a supply, and 
hence began the influx of north-country wooll to come in from the counties of 
Northampton, Leicester, and Lincoln, the center of which trade, is about Tetbury 
and Cirencester, where are the markets for the north-country wooll, and where, 
as they say, several hundred packs of wooll are sold every week, for the supply 
of this prodigious consumption. 

From London, they have great quantities of wooll, which is generally called 
Kentish wooll, in the fleece, which is brought up from thence by the farmers, 
since the late severe Acts against their selling it within a certain number of miles 
of the sea, also fell-wooll for the combers, bought of the wooll-staplers in 
Barnabystreet, and sent back by the carriers, which bring up the cloths to market. 

They have also, sometimes, large quantities of Irish wooll, by the way of 
Bristol, or of Mynhead, in Somersetshire; but this is uncertain, and only on 
extraordinary occasions. I omit the Spanish wooll, as being an article by itself. 

Thus, in short, as those that see the numbers of sheep fed on the downs and 
plains, as above, and that see the quantity of wooll brought to the markets of 
Tetbury, and other towns, and the quantity sent from London, all into this one 
vale, would wonder how it was possible to be consumed, manufactured, and 
wrought up; so on the other hand, those that saw the numbers of people 
imploy’d, and the vast quantity of goods made in this part of England, would 
wonder where the whole nation should be able to supply them with wooll. 


And yet, notwithstanding the whole country is thus imploy’d in the broad- 
cloth manufacture, as above, I must not omit to mention, that here is a very great 
application to another trade or two, which I am obliged, by my first scheme, not 
to forget to mention, viz. The supplying the city of London with provisions; 
though it is true, that the general imployment of the people in all this county, is 
in the woollen manufacture; yet, as the spinning is generally the work of the 
women and children, and that the land is here exceeding rich and fertile, so it 
cannot be supposed, but that here are farmers in great numbers, whose business 
it is to cultivate the land, and supply the rest of the inhabitants with provisions; 
and this they do so well, that notwithstanding the county is so exceeding 
populous, yet provisions of all sorts are very cheap, the quantity very great, and 
a great overplus sent every day to London for the supply of their demand, which, 
as I said before, is great enough to exhaust a whole nation. 

All the lower part of this county, and also of Gloucestershire, adjoining, is full 
of large feeding farms, which we call dairies, and the cheese they make, as it is 
excellent good of its kind, so being a different kind from the Cheshire, being soft 
and thin, is eaten newer than that from Cheshire. Of this, a vast quantity is every 
week sent up to London, where, though it is called Gloucestershire cheese, yet a 
great part of it is made in Wiltshire, and the greatest part of that which comes to 
London, the Gloucestershire cheese being more generally carried to Bristol, and 
Bath, where a very great quantity is consumed, as well by the inhabitants of two 
populous cities, as also for the shipping off to our West-India colonies, and other 
places. 

This Wiltshire cheese is carried to the river of Thames, which runs through 
part of the county, by land carriage, and so by barges to London. 

Again, in the spring of the year, they make a vast quantity of that we call 
green cheese, which is a thin, and very soft cheese, resembling cream cheeses, 
only thicker, and very rich. These are brought to market new, and eaten so, and 
the quantity is so great, and this sort of cheese is so universally liked and 
accepted in London, that all the low, rich lands of this county, are little enough 
to supply the market; but then this holds only for the two first summer months of 
the year, May and June, or little more. 

Besides this, the farmers in Wiltshire, and the part of Gloucestershire 
adjoining, send a very great quantity of bacon up to London, which is esteemed 
as the best bacon in England, Hampshire only excepted: This bacon is raised in 
such quantities here, by reason of the great dairies, as above, the hogs being fed 
with the vast quantity of whey, and skim’d milk, which so many farmers have to 
spare, and which must, otherwise, be thrown away. 

But this is not all, for as the north part of Wiltshire, as well the downs, as the 


vales, border upon the river Thames, and, in some places, comes up even to the 
banks of it; so most of that part of the county being arable land, they sow a very 
great quantity of barley, which is carried to the markets at Abingdon, at 
Farrington, and such places, where it is made into malt, and carried to London. 
This imploys all the hill country from above Malmsbury to Marlbro, and on the 
side of the Vale of White Horse, as ‘tis called, which is in Barkshire, and the 
hills adjoyning, a tract of ground, able to furnish, considering its fertility, a 
prodigious quantity of barley, and does so. 

Thus Wiltshire itself helps to supply London with cheese, bacon, and malt, 
three very considerable articles, besides that vast manufacture of fine Spanish 
cloths, which I have said so much of, and I may, without being partial, say, that 
it is thereby rendered one of the most important counties in England, that is to 
say, important to the publick wealth of the kingdom. The bare product is in itself 
prodigious great; the downs are an inexhausted store-house of wooll, and of 
corn, and the valley, or low part of it, is the like for cheese and bacon. 

One thing here is worth while to mention, for the observation of those counties 
in England, where they are not yet arrived to that perfection of husbandry, as in 
this county, and I have purposely reserved it to this place: The case is this, The 
downs or plains, which are generally called Salisbury Plain; but, particularly, 
extend themselves over the counties of Southampton, Wilts, and Dorset, were 
formerly all left open to be fed by the large flocks of sheep so often mentioned; 
but now, so much of these downs are plowed up, as has increased the quantity of 
com produced in this county, in a prodigious manner, and lessened their quantity 
of wooll, as above; all which has been done by folding their sheep upon the 
plow’d lands, removing the fold every night to a fresh place, ‘till the whole piece 
of ground has been folded on; this, and this alone, has made these lands, which 
in themselves are poor, and where, in some places, the earth is not above six 
inches above the solid chalk rock, able to bear as good wheat, as any of the 
richer lands in the vales, though not quite so much: I say this alone; for many of 
these lands lie so remote from the farmers houses, and up such high hills, for the 
farmers live always in the valleys, and by the rivers, that it could not be worth 
their while to carry dung from those farm-houses, to those remote lands; besides, 
the draught up hill would be so heavy, and the ways so bad, that it would kill all 
their cattle. 

If this way of folding sheep upon the fallows, and plowed lands, were 
practised, in some parts of England, and especially in Scotland, they would find 
it turn to such account, and so effectually improve the waste lands, which now 
are useless and uncultivated, that the sheep would be more valuable, and lands 
turn to a better account than was ever yet known among them. In Wiltshire it 


appears to be so very significant, that if a farmer has a thousand of sheep, and no 
fallows to fold them on, his neighbours will give him ten shillings a night for 
every thousand. 

I am come now to Marlborough: On the downs, about two or three miles from 
the town, are abundance of loose stones, lying scattered about the plain; some 
whereof are very large, and appear to be of the same kind with those at 
Stonehenge, and some larger. They are called by the country people, not for 
want of ignorance, The Gray Weathers. I do not find any account given of them 
in history, or by the greatest of our antiquaries, so I must leave them as I find 
them. 

At Marlborough, and in several villages near, as well as on the downs, there 
are several of those round rising mounts, which the country people call barrows, 
and which all our writers agree, were monuments of the dead, and particularly of 
soldiers slain in fight. This in Marlborough, stands in the Duke of Somerset’s 
garden, and is, by that means, kept up to its due height. There is a winding way 
cut out of the mount, that goes several times round it, ‘till insensibly it brings 
you to the top, where there is a seat, and a small pleasant green, from whence 
you look over great part of the town. 

This is an antient town, and, at present, has a pretty good shop-keeping trade, 
but not much of the manufacturing part. The river Kennet, lately made navigable 
by Act of Parliament, rises just by this town, and running from hence to 
Hungerford, and Newbery, becomes a large stream, and passing by Reading, 
runs into the Thames near the town. This river is famous for craw-fish, which 
they help travellers to at Newbery; but they seldom want for price. 

Between this town of Marlborough, and Abington, westward, is the Vale of 
White Horse: The inhabitants tell a great many fabulous stories of the original of 
its being so called; but there is nothing of foundation in them all, that I could 
see; the whole of the story is this; Looking south from the vale, we see a trench 
cut on the side of a high green hill, this trench is cut in the shape of a horse, and 
not ill-shap’d I assure you. The trench is about two yards wide on the top, about 
a yard deep, and filled almost up with chalk, so that at a distance, for it is seen 
many miles off, you see the exact shape of a White Horse; but so large, as to 
take up near an acre of ground, some say, almost two acres. From this figure the 
hill is called, in our maps, White Horse Hill, and the low, or flat country under it, 
the Vale of White Horse. 

It is a very fertile and fruitful vale, and extends itself from Farrington almost 
to Abington, tho’ not exactly in a line: Some think ‘twas done by the Saxons, 
whose device was a white horse, and is so still. 

Having spoken of what is most remarkable, or at least, what most occurred to 


my observation from the Land’s End to Newbery in Barkshire, I must here take 
the liberty to look round upon some passages in later times, which have made 
this part of the country more famous than before, I. On the hills on this side the 
Devizes, is Roundway Down, where the Lord Wilmot, and the king’s forces, 
beat, and intirely routed, the famous Sir William Waller, in the late Rebellion, or 
Civil War; from whence the place is called, by some, Runaway Down to this 
day. A little nearer towards Marlborough, is St. Ann’s Hill, where, 
notwithstanding several high hills between, and the distance of twenty-two 
miles, or more, is a fair view of Salisbury-steeple, or spire, which is, without all 
dispute, the highest in England. The defeat of Sir William Waller, take in the 
few words of one of the most impartial historians of those times.—- The action 
was, in short, thus, 

Waller had always the misfortune to be beaten when he pursued nis enemy to 
force a fight. This was his case now: He heard that the Lord Wilmot, with a body 
of the king’s forces, were marched into the west to joyn Colonel Greenville, Sir 
Arthur Slanning, and the loyal troops in Dorsetshire: Upon this, he makes long 
marches to overtake, and intercept them, pretending to fight them, joyn’d, or not 
joyn’d; but my Lord Wilmot advancing with 1500 horse of the king’s best 
troops, joyn’d the western forces at the Devizes, and facing about upon Waller, 
met him upon Roundway Down, not far from St. Ann’s Hill, mentioned above. 

As I said, he who was seeking out his enemy, must himself be easy to be 
found, and therefore they soon came together; for though Waller seeing too late, 
that he was in an error, would have been glad to have got off without fighting, 
yet seeing the king’s troops advance in full march to attack him, boldly drew up 
in order of battle, and marched forward to meet them: Upon which ensued an 
obstinate, and very bloody, fight; for Waller was brave, and his men had been 
enur’d to victory, especially his infantry, and though they were gallantly 
attacked by Colonel Slanning, and Greenville, the latter of whom was slain, yet 
they stood their ground, and could not be broken, but rather gain’d upon the 
Royalists: But the Lord Wilmot charging with an irresistable fury at the head of 
the cavalry, the rebel horse were broken, and put into confusion, a body of 
Wilmot’s horse pushing them quite out of the field: Lord Wilmot then falling 
with the like fury upon the rear of the foot, while the king’s foot lay hard upon 
them in the front: They were, at last, broken also; and, in a word, quite 
overthrown: And there being no way to escape the horse, upon an open wild 
down, as that is, they were most of them cut in pieces, or taken prisoners. All 
their cannon and baggage were also taken, with their arms and ammunition; and 
Waller himself, with great difficulty, escaped. This was in the month of August, 
1643. 


From this action, as I said, this place was ever after called Runaway-Down, 
instead of Roundway-Down. 

At Newbery there was another, or rather a double scene of blood; for here 
were two obstinate, and hard fought, battles, at two several times, between the 
king’s army, and the Parliament’s, the king being present at them both, and both 
fought almost upon the same spot of ground. In these two battles, said an old 
experienced soldier, that served in the king’s army, there was more generalship 
shewn on both sides, than in any other battle through the whole course of the 
war; his meaning was, That the generals, on both sides, shewed the most 
exquisite skill in the managing, posting, bringing up, and drawing off their 
troops; and as the men fought with great bravery on both sides, so the generals, 
and officers, shewed both their bravery, and their judgment. In the first of these 
battles, the success was doubtful, and both sides pretended to the advantage: In 
the last, the king’s army had apparently the worst of it and yet the king, in a very 
few days, with a great body of horse, fetch’d off his cannon, which he had, in the 
close of the battle, thrust into Dunington Castle, and carried them away to 
Oxford the head quarter of his army, or his place of arms, as it would be called 
now; and this he did in the sight of the victorious army, facing them at the same 
time, with a body of six thousand horse, and they, on the other hand, did not 
think fit to draw out to attack him. That retreat, in point of honour, was equal to 
a victory, and gave new courage, as well as reputation, to the king’s troops. 
Indeed the Parliament’s army was out-general’d in that part; for as they had 
beaten the long s army out of the field, and obliged them to shelter their train of 
artillery and carriages in the castle, which was m itself a place of no great 
strength; they ought immediately, even the same night, to have invested the 
place, and posted their army so, as to cover the siege; in which case, the cannon, 
and all that was in the castle, had been their own; for though the king had indeed, 
a gallant body of horse, and superior to the Parliament cavalry by almost three 
thousand, yet his best regiments of foot had been roughly handled in the battle, 
and some of them quite cut in pieces; so that his majesty would not have been in 
condition to have attacked them in their posts, in order to have raised the siege. 

But this is not my business: This town of Newbery is an antient cloathing 
town, though, now, little of that part remains to it; but it retains still a 
manufacturing genius, and the people are generally imployed in making 
shalloons, a kind of stuff, which, though it be used only for the lineing and 
insides of mens cloaths, for women use but little of it, nor the men for any thing 
but as above, yet it becomes so generally worn, both at home and abroad, that it 
is increased to a manufacture by itself, and is more considerable, than any single 
manufacture of stuffs in the nation. This imploys the town of Newbery, as also, 


Andover, another town on the side of Wiltshire, about twelve miles from it, and 
abundance of other towns, in other counties of England, of which I shall speak in 
their place. 

And, having mentioned Andover, though out of the road that I was in, I must 
digress to tell you, that the town of Andover lies on the very edge of the downs 
which I have so often mentioned, and is in the road from Newbery to Salisbury, 
as it is from London to Taunton, and all the manufacturing part of 
Somersetshire; ‘tis a handsom town, well built, populous, and much inrich’d by 
the manufacture, as above, and may be called a thriving town: It sends two 
members to Parliament, and is an antient corporation. 

But the chief reason of my making this digression, is to mention, that within a 
mile, or thereabouts, of this town, at the place where the open down country 
begins, is Wey-Hill, where the greatest fair for sheep is kept, that this nation can 
shew. I confess, though I once saw the fair, yet I could make no estimate of the 
number brought thither for sale; but asking the opinion of a grasier, who had 
used to buy sheep there, he boldly answered, There were many hundred 
thousands. This being too general, I pressed him farther; at length he said, He 
believed there were five hundred thousand sheep sold there in one fair. Now, 
tho’ this might, I believe, be too many, yet ‘tis sufficient to note, that there are a 
prodigious quantity of sheep sold here; nor can it be otherwise, if it be 
considered, that the sheep sold here, are not for immediate killing, but are 
generally ewes for store sheep for the farmers, and they send for them from all 
the following counties, Berks, Oxford, Bucks, Bedford, Hertford, Middlesex, 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex: The custom of these farmers, is, to send one farmer in 
behalf of (perhaps) twenty, and so the sheep come up together, and they part 
them when they come home. These ewes have also this property, that they 
generally bring two lambs at a time. What weathers are bought here, are carried 
off by the farmers, who have feeding grounds, in order to fat them for killing; 
but they are but few compared to the ewes. 

But to go back to Newbery: Not to insist upon the famous Jack of Newbery, 
who was so great a clothier, that when King James met his waggons loaden with 
cloths going to London, and inquiring whose they were, was answered by them 
all, They were Jack of Newbery’s, the king returned, if the story be true, That 
this Jack of Newbery was richer than he: But not to insist upon this man’s story, 
which is almost grown fabulous, yet another story is fact, and to be proved, viz. 
That this is one of the two legatee towns (as they were called) in the will of the 
late famous Mr. Kenrick, who being the son of a clothier of Newbery, and 
afterwards a merchant in London, left four thousand pounds to Newbery, and 
seven thousand five hundred pounds to Reading, to incourage the cloathing 


trade, and set the poor at work, besides other gifts of extraordinary value to the 
poor, as such. This gentleman I shall have occasion to mention again, and 
therefore I say no more now, only, that his effigie, or picture, was to be seen, 
before the Fire, in S. Christopher’s Church in Thread Needle Street, London, 
where he is buried, and where the benefaction he left for prayers every morning 
at six a clock, winter and summer, in that church, is still injoyed, and the prayers 
performed there accordingly: As likewise, it is at Reading, and at Newbery. 

This extraordinary will is to be seen at large in Stow’s Survey of London , to 
which I refer, and which it is well worth the reader’s while to look over, the like 
not being heard of in England, before. It seems he died a batchelor, or, at least, 
without children, and his legacies, all in ready money, cannot amount to less 
than forty thousand to fifty thousand pounds, besides what might be included in 
the general clause of leaving all the rest of his estate to him who he made his 
universal heir; which estate, as I have heard, amounted to a very great value. 
That forty or fifty thousand pounds also, being considered at the time it was left, 
might well be rated at four times the value, as the rate of things goes now, it 
being in the year 1624. What improvement the town of Newbery, or the town of 
Reading, has made of the great sums he left to their management, that I did not 
inquire into. 

Near this town of Newbery, the late Earl of Craven built a very stately pile of 
buildings for his own dwelling, called Spine; but as it was never quite finished, 
so I do not understand, that his lordship ever came to live in it, and, within these 
few years, it was, by a sudden fire, which no-body can, or no-body will, tell how 
it began, burnt down to the ground. It was reported, the old lord built this 
magnificent palace, for such it really was, at a time when he (flatter’d himself, at 
least, with expectation, and) had hopes of marrying Madam Royal, as she was 
then called, the Queen of Bohemia, sister to King Charles I. who was then a 
widow, and lived under the shadow of the English Court; but being frustrated 
afterwards in that view, his lordship went no farther in his building. 

Here it was that the vanguard, or first line of the Prince of Orange’s army, was 
posted, when the Irish dragoons, who were posted in Reading, finding they 
should be attacked in a few days, had put the town’s people into such a fright, by 
threatening to burn and plunder the town, and cut all the peoples throats, that 
they sent express messengers to the Dutch general officer Grave Van Nassau for 
help; who sent them a detachment of but two hundred and eighty dragoons, 
though the troops in the town were near seven hundred men. What success they 
met with, I shall mention presently. 

The next town of note, I say, is Reading, a very large and wealthy town, 
handsomly built, the inhabitants rich, and driving a very great trade. The town 


lies on the River Kennet, but so near the Thames, that the largest barges which 
they use, may come up to the town bridge, and there they have wharfs to load, 
and unload them. Their chief trade is by this water-navigation to and from 
London, though they have necessarily a great trade into the country, for the 
consumption of the goods which they bring by their barges from London, and 
particularly coals, salt, grocery wares, tobacco, oyls, and all heavy goods. 

They send from hence to London by these barges, very great quantities of 
malt, and meal, and these are the two principal articles of their loadings, of 
which, so large are those barges, that some of them, as I was told, bring a 
thousand, or twelve hundred quarters of malt at a time, which, according to the 
ordinary computation of tonnage in the freight of other vessels, is from a 
hundred, to an hundred and twenty ton, dead weight. 

They also send very great quantities of timber from Reading; for Berkshire 
being a very-well wooded county, and the River Thames a convenient 
conveyance for the timber, they send most of it, and especially the largest and 
fairest of the timber, to London, which is generally bought by the shipwrights in 
the river, for the building merchant ships; as also, the like trade of timber is at 
Henley, another town on the Thames, and at Maidenhead, of which by itself. 

Here was a large manufacture of sail-cloth set up in this town, by the late Sir 
Owen Buckingham, Lord Mayor of London, and many of the poor people were, 
profitably (to them) imployed in it; but Sir Owen himself dying, and his son 
being unhappily killed in a duel, a little while after, that manufacture died also. 

There is, however, still a remnant of the woollen manufacture here; I say a 
remnant, because this was once a very considerable cloathing town, much 
greater than it is now; and this town, as well as Newbery, and principally before 
Newbery, has injoyed the munificent legacies of that generous merchant I 
mentioned before, I mean Mr. Kenrick, who left them 7500! . to set the poor at 
work, and encourage the cloathing trade. How they manage for the poor, that 
they can give the best account of. 

Mr. Cambden’s continuator, Dr. Gibson, says, there was once a hundred and 
forty master-clothiers in this one town; but that now, they are almost all gone. 
During the civil wars in England, this town was strongly fortified, and the 
remains of the bastions, and other works are still to be seen; but the Royalists 
abandoning it afterwards, it was possess’d by the Parliament, soon after the 
battle at Newbery. 

There are three churches, and two large meeting houses in this town, besides 
that of the Quakers; and the town, Cambden calls it a little city, is said to contain 
about eight thousand people, including a little hamlet at the bridge over the 
Thames. 


Here was once a most famous monastery, founded by King Henry I. younger 
son of William the Conqueror, who lies buried in it with his queen, and his 
daughter Maud; of whom it was said, She was a king’s daughter, a king’s wife, 
and a king’s mother, but herself no queen; this is made out, in that she was 
daughter to Henry I. wife to the Emperor of Germany, and mother to King Henry 
II. so she was an empress, but not a queen. This abbey is now so demolished, 
that scarce any remains of it are found, or the place of it known. 

As I have noted above, it was here that the Dutch with two hundred and eighty 
horse and dragoons, attacked the forces of the late King James, in aid of the 
distress’d town’s-men, who they threatened to murther and plunder that very 
day. It was on a Sunday morning, that the Irish dragoons had resolved on the 
design’d mischief, if they really intended it: In order to it, they posted a guard at 
the principal church in the piazza there, and might, indeed, easily have lock’d all 
the people in, and have cut their throats; also they placed a company of foot in 
the churchyard of another church, over-against the Bear Inn; so that if they really 
did not intend to massacre the people, as their officers said they did not, yet that 
way of posting their men, joyn’d to the loud oaths and protestations, that they 
would do it, made it look as like such a design, as any thing unexecuted, or 
unattempted, could do. 

In this posture things stood when the Dutch entered the town: The Irish had 
placed a centinel on the top of the steeple of the great church, with orders, if he 
saw any troops advance, to fire his piece, and ring the bell; the fellow, being 
surprised with the sight, for he discovered the Dutch but a little before they 
reached the town, fired his musquet, but forgot to ring the bell, and came down. 
However, his firing gave the alarm sufficiently, and the troops in the town, who 
were all under arms before, whether for the designed execution, or not, I will not 
determine; but, I say, being under arms before, they had little more to do, but to 
post their troops, which they did with skill enough, being commanded by Sir 
John Lanier, an experienced officer, and colonel of a regiment of horse in King 
James’s army; and had the men done their duty, they might easily have repuls’d 
the few troops that attacked them; but the Dutch entering the town in two places, 
one by the ordinary road from Newbery, and the other by the Broad Street near 
where the horse-fair is kept, forc’d both the posts, and entered the market place, 
where the main body of the Irish troops were drawn up. 

The first party of the Dutch found a company of foot drawn up in the 
churchyard over-against the Bear Inn, and a troop of dragoons in the Bear Inn 
yard; the dragoons hearing the Dutch were at hand, their officer bravely drew 
them out of the inn yard, and faced the Dutch in the open road, the churchyard 
wall being lined with musquetiers to flank the street; the Dutch, who came on 


full gallop, fell in upon the dragoons, sword in hand, and with such irresistable 
fury, that the Irish were immediately put into confusion, and after three or four 
minutes bearing the charge, they were driven clear out of the street. At the very 
same instant, another party of the Dutch dragoons, dismounting, entered the 
churchyard, and the whole body posted there, fled also, with little or no 
resistance, not sufficient, indeed, to be called resistance. After this, the dragoons, 
mounting again, forced their squadrons, and entered the market place. 

Here, the troops being numerous, made two or three regular discharges; but 
finding themselves charged in the rear by the other Dutchmen, who had by this 
time entered the said Broad Street, they not knowing the strength, or weakness 
of their enemy, presently broke, and fled by all the ways possible. Sir John 
Lanier, having a calash and six horses, got away with the first, though he was 
twice headed by a Dutch trooper, who endeavoured to shoot one of the horses, 
but miss’d his shot, so the colonel got away. 

The Dutch having cleared the town, pursued some of them as far as Twyford, 
and such was the terror that they were in, that a person, from whom I had this 
part of the relation, told me, he saw one Dutch trooper chase twelve of the Irish 
dragoons to the river near Twyford, and ride into the water a good way after 
them; nor durst Sir John Lanier’s regiment of horse, and Sir John Fenwick’s, and 
a third, whose colonel I do not remember, advance to relieve their friends, 
though they, having had the alarm, stood drawn up on the hill on Twyford side 
of the river, where they might see by what a contemptible number their 
numerous party was pursued; for there were not above five and forty, or fifty at 
most, of the Dutch, that pursued about three hundred of the Irish dragoons to 
Twyford. 

Thus the town of Reading was delivered from the danger they were threatned 
with, and which they as really expected, as they expected the sun would rise. It is 
true, the Irish officers denied afterwards, that there was any such design, or that 
they intended to offer the people any violence; but it is true, that several of their 
soldiers confess’d it, and gave private intimations of it, to the people in the 
houses where they quartered, especially some that had been kindly treated in 
their quarters, and had a little more gratitude and humanity than the rest. 

I cannot omit to observe one thing here, to which I was an eye-witness, and 
which will resolve a difficulty that to this day has puzzled the understandings of 
a great many people, if not of the whole nation; namely, That here began the 
universal alarm that spread over the whole kingdom (almost at the same time) of 
the Irish being coming to cut every bodies throats: The brief account of which, 
because it has something curious in it I believe will be agreeable to you. The 
State of it is thus: 


As the terror which the threatnings of these Irishmen had brought upon the 
whole town of Reading, obliged the magistrates, and chief of the inhabitants, to 
apply to the Prince of Orange’s army for immediate help, so you cannot doubt, 
but that many of the inhabitants fled for their lives by all the ways that they 
could; and this was chiefly in the night; for in the day the soldiers, who had their 
eyes every where, stopped them, and would not permit them to stir, which still 
increased their terror. 

Those that got away, you may be sure, were in the utmost fright and 
amazement, and they had nothing less in their mouths, but that the Irish would 
(and by that time had) burnt the town, and cut the throats of all the people, men, 
women, and children. I was then at Windsor, and in the very interval of all this 
fright, King James being gone, and the army retreated from Salisbury, the Lord 
Feversham calls the troops together, and causing them to lay down their arms, 
disbands them, and gives them leave, every man, to go whither they would. 

The Irish dragoons, which had fled from Reading, rallied at Twyford, and 
having not lost many of their number (for there were not above twelve men 
killed) they marched on for Maidenhead, swearing, and cursing, after most 
soldierly a manner, that they would burn all the towns where-ever they came, 
and cut the throats of all the people. However, whether it was, that they thought 
themselves too near the Dutch at Maidenhead, or what else was the matter, they 
did not offer to take quarters at Maidenhead, the town also being full of King 
James’s troops, so they marched on for Colebrook, blustering in the same 
manner, of what they would do when they came there. The town of Colebrook 
had notice of their coming, and how they had publickly threatened to burn the 
town, and murther all the people; but, happily for them, they had quartered there 
a regiment of Scots foot, of those regiments which King James had caused to 
march from Scotland to his aid on this occasion; and they had with them, as was 
the usage of all the foot in those times, two pieces of cannon, that is to say, field- 
pieces, and they stood just in the market-place, pointing westward to the street 
where these gentlemen were to come. 

The people of Colebrook applied immediately to the Scots colonel, whose 
name I am very sorry I cannot remember, because it is to his honour that I 
should mention it, and begged his protection. The colonel calling together a 
council of his officers, immediately resolved, they would make good their 
quarters, unless they received orders from their superior officers to quit them, 
and that they would defend the town from plunder; and upon this, immediately 
the drums beat to arms, and the regiment came together in a few moments: It 
was in the depth of winter, and, by consequence, was night, and being a wet day, 
the evening was exceeding dark, when some advanced centinels gave notice, that 


they heard the drums beat the dragoons march, at some distance upon the road. 

Upon this the colonel ordered a lieutenant, with thirty musqueteers, to make 
an advanced guard at the extreme part of the town, and he was supported by 
another party of forty men, most pikes, at a small distance, who were to advance 
upon a signal; and if these last should ingage, the drums of the whole regiment 
were to beat a march, and half the battalion, to advance with the two pieces of 
cannon. 

It was near ten a clock at night before the dragoons reached the town, when 
the two advanced dragoons, which, by the discipline at that time, always rode at 
a distance from the regiment, were challenged by the centinels placed by the 
lieutenant, as above; upon which they gave notice to the regiment, who 
immediately halted, and an officer, with some dragoons (they could not tell how 
many, because it was dark) came up, and demanded, Who they were that 
challenged? the centinel called his corporal, and he the serjeant, with three files 
of musqueteers, and they told the officer what regiment they belong’d to, and 
that they had orders to stop any troops from entering the town, ‘till their colonel 
should be acquainted with it and give farther orders. 

The dragoons, as the ground would admit, drew up in front, and their officers 
began to huff and threaten, that they were the king’s troops, and within the line 
of the army; that they must have quarters in the town, and ought not to be 
refused by their own side. 

By this time the lieutenant came up also: He gave the officer of dragoons very 
good words, and told him, He knew too well what belonged to the duty of a 
subaltern officer, to blame him for doing his duty; but that the regiment was 
under arms, and the colonel at the head of them in the market-house, and he 
would immediately send to him for orders, and doubted not, but that the colonel 
would give them quarters in the town. The dragoons, not satisfied with this civil 
usage, threatened, swore rag’d, and damning the colonel, and the regiment, 
though not present, said they would have quarters without asking leave of any 
man, and the officer turning about to a sergeant, bid him go back, and cause the 
regiment to advance. 

The lieutenant told him calmly, He was sorry to see him act so; but if that was 
his resolution, he was ready for him, and immediately called out to his sergeant 
to give the signal to the next party to advance, and told the officer of dragoons, 
that if he stirred one foot forward, or any of his men, he would fire upon them 
immediately. The forty men advanced, and in two minutes after, they could hear 
the drums of the regiment beat the Scots march. 

Upon this, the dragoons halted again, and the major of the dragoons advancing 
to the parlee, the lieutenant colonel of the foot was also come up to the 


lieutenant’s party, with the forty men, and with the colonel’s answer to the 
demand of quarters; namely, That if the dragoons had any orders in writing from 
the general for quartering in the town, or for marching that way, he was very 
ready to give them admittance; but if not they were his quarters, and he would 
defend them to the last man, and no-body should come in there, especially at that 
time of night. 

The dragoons, however, insulted and menac’d the major also, and that at such 
a rate, that he gave orders immediately to acquaint the colonel of it, who 
instantly advanced, in full march, with the whole regiment, having about one 
hundred links lighted to let them see the way, the night being exceeding dark. 

When the dragoons saw this, and having no stomach to engage, they desisted; 
but raged and stormed at such a rate, as I cannot express, and taking the road to 
Stanes, swore, they would go thither, and burn the town, and kill man, woman 
and child. 

Those blusters were so loud, and the fellows, by nation, such as from whom it 
might be expected, as put the people of Colebrook, the fright they had been in 
for themselves being a little over, into a second concern for their neighbours at 
Stanes, and some of them shewed the concern to be so real, that they sent 
express upon express to Stanes, to acquaint the people there of their danger, 
knowing there was, at that time, only two companies of foot, of Colonel -’S 
regiment, in the town. When these messengers came there, they found the people 
already alarmed by others, who had come from the same town of Colebrook, in 
the first fright, with the news, that the Irish were coming to burn the said town of 
Colebrook, and that, by that time, they did not question but they had done it, and 
they were surprized to hear now, that it was not done; but upon the arriving of 
these messengers, bringing word, that they had burnt Colebrook, but for the 
assistance of the Scots regiment; and that they were coming to Stanes, and 
swore, they would kill man, woman and child; it is impossible to express the 
consternation of the people: Away they run out of the town, dark, and rainy, and 
midnight as it was, some to Kingston, some over the heath to Hownslow, and 
Brentford, some to Egham, and some to Windsor, with the dreadful news; and by 
that tune they reached those places, their fears had turned their story from 
saying, they would burn and kill, to they had burned and killed, and were 
coming after you to do the like. 

The same alarm was carried by others from Colebrook to Uxbridge; for thither 
the dragoons were for marching at first; and thus, some one way, and some 
another, it spread like the undulations of the water in a pond, when a flat stone is 
cast upon the surface: From Brentford and Kingston, and from Uxbridge, it came 
severally, and by different roads, to London, and so, as I may say, all over 





England; nor is it wonderful, that it seemed to be all over the nation in one day, 
which was the next after this beginning; Fear gave wings to the news, no post 
could carry it as it flew from town to town, and still every messenger had two 
articles with him. 1. Not that such and such towns were to be burnt and 
plundered by them; but that they were already burnt; and 2. That the Irish were 
at their heels to do the like. 

This, I think, is a clear account of this alarm, and what can be more natural? 
Colebrook was not the case, for where-ever the Colebrook men came, they were 
asked, If their town was down? I rode the next morning to Maidenhead: At 
Slough they told me, Maidenhead was burnt, and Uxbridge, and Reading, and I 
know not how many more, were destroy’d; and when I came to Reading, they 
told me, Maidenhead and Okingham were burnt, and the like. From thence I 
went to Henley, where the Prince of Orange, with the second line of his army, 
entered that very afternoon, and there they had had the same account, with the 
news of King James’s flight; and thus it spread every way insensibly. The 
manner is too recent in memory, to need my giving any description of it. 

My next stage from Reading, was to Great Marlow in Buckinghamshire, 
which, though not in the direct road, yet lying on the banks of the river of 
Thames, is, in my course, proper enough to be spoken of, and is particularly 
worth notice for several things. 

It is a town of very great embarkation on the Thames, not so much for goods 
wrought here, (for the trade of the town is chiefly in bone-lace) but for goods 
from the neighbouring towns, and particularly, a very great quantity of malt, and 
meal, is brought hither from High-Wickham, a large market town, about 
miles off, which is one of the greatest corn markets on this side of England, and 
lies on the road from London to Oxford. 

Between High Wickham and Marlow, is a little river called the Loddon, on 
which are a great many mills, and particularly corn mills, and paper mills; the 
first of these, grind and dress the wheat, and then the meal is sent to Marlow, and 
loaded on board the barges for London: And the second makes great quantities 
of printing paper, and that, very good of its kind, and cheap, such as generally is 
made use of in printing our news papers, journals, &c. and smaller pamphlets; 
but not much fine, or large, for bound books, or writing. 

On the river of Thames, just by the side of this town, though on the other 
bank, are three very remarkable mills, which are called the Temple-Mills, and 
are called also, the Brass-Mills, and are for making Bisham Abbey Battery 
Work, as they call it, viz. brass kettles, and pans, &c. of all sorts. They have first 
a foundary, where, by the help of lapis caliminaris , they convert copper into 
brass, and then, having cast the brass in large broad plates, they beat them out by 





force of great hammers, wrought by the water mills, into what shape they think 
fit for sale. Those mills went on by the strength of a good stock of money in a 
company or partnership, and with very good success, ‘till at last, they tumed it 
into what they call a Bubble, brought it to Exchange-Alley, set it a stock-jobbing 
in the days of our South Sea madness, and brought it up to be sold at one 
hundred pounds per share, whose intrinsick worth was perhaps ten pounds, ‘till, 
with the fall of all those things together, it fell to nothing again. Their treasurer, a 
tradesman in London, failed, having misapply’d about thirty thousand pounds of 
their money, and then, as it is usual where want of success goes before, 
quarelling among themselves followed after, and so the whole affair sunk into a 
piece of mere confusion and loss, which otherwise was certainly a very 
beneficial undertaking. 

Next to these are two mills, both extraordinary in themselves, one for making 
of thimbles, a work excellently well finished, and which performs to admiration, 
and another for pressing of oyl from rape-seed, and flax-seed, both which, as I 
was told, turn to very good account to the proprietors. 

Here is also brought down a vast quantity of beech wood, which grows in the 
woods of Buckinghamshire more plentifully than in any other part of England. 
This is the most useful wood, for some uses, that grows, and without which, the 
city of London would be put to more difficulty, than for any thing of its kind in 
the nation. 

For fellies for the great carrs, as they are called, which ply in London streets 
for carrying of merchandizes, and for cole-carts, dust-carts, and such like sorts of 
voiture, which are not, by the city laws, allowed to draw with shod wheels, or 
wheels tyr’d with iron. 

For billet wood for the king’s palaces, and for the plate and flint glass houses, 
and other such nice purposes. 

Beech quarters for divers uses, particularly chairmakers, and turnery wares. 
The quantity of this, brought from hence, is almost incredible, and yet so is the 
country overgrown with beech in those parts, that it is bought very reasonable, 
nor is there like to be any scarcity of it for time to come. 

At Bisham, over against this town, was formerly an abbey, and the remains of 
it are still to be seen there: The estate belongs to the antient family of the name 
of Hobby. Some of the heads of this family, were very eminent in former days, 
particularly Sir William Hobby, and Sir Edward Hobby, the latter having been 
imployed by Queen Elizabeth in the most important foreign negotiations. Their 
monuments, with those of their ladies, and sons, are now to be seen, and well 
worth seeing they are, in the little church of Bisham. The seat of the family, is 
now in Dorsetshire, where Sir Thomas Hobby is still living; but they are 


generally all brought hither, when they die, to be buried with their ancestors. 

A little higher, on the same side of the river, is Hurley, an antient seat of the 
Lord Lovelace, and that family being extinct, it came, by the daughter and 
heiress, to Sir Henry Johnson of Blackwall, near Ratcliff, who originally was 
only a shipwright, or master-builder, at the great yard and dock there, of which I 
shall speak in their place. This lady left only one daughter, married to the Earl of 
Strafford, and who now enjoys the Hurly estate, in the right of the above 
marriages of the daughters. 

There are two other towns on the Thames, which I have already mentioned, 
viz. Henly and Maidenhead, which have little or nothing remarkable in them; but 
that they have great business also, by the trade for malt and meal and timber for 
London, which they ship, or load, on their great barges for London, as the other 
towns do. 

And now I am, by just degrees, come to Windsor, where I must leave talking 
of trade, river, navigation, meal, and malt, and describe the most beautiful, and 
most pleasantly situated castle, and royal palace, in the whole isle of Britain. 

Windsor Castle, founded, as some say, by William the Conqueror, if there was 
any thing in that part, was at least rebuilt, by Edward II. But the truth of the 
story is this, William the Conqueror did pitch upon it as a pleasant situation, in a 
delightful sporting country, and agreeable to him, who delighted much in 
hunting; and, as he says of it, a place fitted for the entertainment of kings, and 
therefore treated with the Abbot of Westminster for an exchange, and so took 
possession of it. He also had several little lodges, or hunting houses, in the forest 
adjoyning, and frequently lodg’d, for the conveniency of his game, in a house 
which the monks before injoy’d, near, or in the town of Windsor, for the town is 
much more antient than the castle, and was an eminent pass upon the Thames in 
the reign of the Saxon kings: But to pass over the antiquity or history of the 
town, this is certain, That King Edward III. took an extreme liking to the place, 
because of its beautiful situation, and pleasing prospect, which, indeed, is not to 
be out-done in any part of the kingdom: Here, at length, the king resolved to fix 
his summer residence, and himself laid out the plan of a most magnificent 
palace, the same, as to the outward form and building, as we now see it; for 
whatever has been done for beautifying, altering, or amending the inside and 
apartments, there has nothing been added to the building itself, except that noble 
terras, which runs under the north front, and leads to the green on the park, at the 
east side, or end of it, along which east end, the fine lodgings, and royal 
apartments, were at first built, all the north part being then taken up in rooms of 
state, and halls for publick balls, &c. 

The house itself was, indeed, a palace, and without any appearance of a 


fortification; but when the building was brought on to the slope of the hill on the 
town side, the king added ditches, ramparts, the round tower, and several 
addenda of strength; and so it was immediately called a castle. 

The pretence which some made to an old story, that William of Wickham built 
this castle, is a story so evidently fabulous, and so plainly detected, that the very 
relations which pretend to it, discover the contrary; owning, that the king was so 
incensed against him, but for a suggestion, that he had a project of assuming the 
honour of being the founder, that it had like to have cost William all his interest 
in the king’s favour, which, at that time, was very great; and the Duke of 
Lancaster, who was his irreconcilable enemy, took the advantage of prompting 
the king to make that suggestion; but he cleared himself by denying, that he ever 
made any pretence to being the founder, only put this construction upon the 
words, That the money, and the reputation he had gained by building that castle 
for the king, had been the making of him. The words were these, 

THIS MADE WICKHAM. 

These words, they say, he had caused to be cut on a stone in the inner wall of 
the little tower, which, from him, is to this day called Winchester Tower. 

But to pass over this fiction, this is certain, King Edward was the founder of 
the whole work, and the plan of it was much of his own contrivance; but he 
committed the overseeing, and direction of the works, to William of Wickham, 
or, if you please, William of Wickham was the Sir Christopher Wren of that 
Court; for William was then a layman, not having had a liberal education, but 
had a good genius, a mighty lover of building, and had applied his head much 
that way; nor, indeed, does the building itself fail to do the head, or master- 
builder, a great deal of honour; for in all the decorations and ornaments, which 
have been made since by the princes who have liked Windsor best, they have 
found no occasion to alter any of the front, or to pull down, or build up, add, or 
diminish, except it be some small matter at the entrance to the great stair-case, 
the kitchen, and offices below stairs, and the like; but the great north, and east 
fronts, the square of the inner court, the great gates at the entering from the town, 
with the Round Tower, and the walls annexed, are all standing in the very form 
in which King Edward II. left them. 

The only addition in the inside, is a fine equestrian statue of King Charles II. 
which stands over the great well, sunk, as may be supposed, in the first building, 
for the supply of the castle with water, and in which was an engine for raising 
the water, notwithstanding the great depth, by very little labour; the contrivance 
and performance done by the great Sir Samuel Morland, one of the best-natur’d 
mechanicks of his time, and as good a mathematician. 

On the outside was added, the terrace walk, built by Queen Elizabeth, and 


where she usually walked for an hour every day before her dinner, if not 
hindered by windy weather, which she had a peculiar aversion to; for as to rainy 
weather, it would not always hinder her; but she rather loved to walk in a mild, 
calm rain, with an umbrella over her head. 

This walk was really a magnificent work; for as it is raised on the side of a 
precipice, or steep declivity of the hill, so that hill was necessarily cut down a 
very great depth to bring the foundation to a flat equal to the breadth, which was 
to be formed above. From the foundation it was raised by solid stone work, of a 
vast thickness, with cross walls of stone, for banding the front, and preventing 
any thrust from the weight of earth within. Then this work was all to be filled up 
again within, after all was first taken out, was thrown down the front of the hill, 
to push out the precipices still farther, that it might be the same slope from the 
terrace, as it was before from the foot of the castle. 

This noble walk is covered with fine gravel, and has cavities, with dreins, to 
carry off all the water; so that let it rain as it will, not a drop of it is seen to rest 
on the walk, but it is dry, hard, and fit to walk on immediately. The breadth of 
this walk is very spacious on the north side, on the east side it is narrower; but 
neither at Versailles, or at any of the royal palaces in France, or at Rome, or 
Naples, have I ever seen any thing like it. The grand seignior’s terrace in the 
outer court of the Seraglio, next the sea, is the nearest to it, that I have read of, 
and yet not equal to it, if I may believe the account of those who have seen it; for 
that, I acknowledge, I have not seen. At the north-east corner of this terrace, 
where it turns south, to run on by the east side of the castle, there are steps, by 
which you go off upon the plain of the park, which is kept smooth as a carpet, 
and on the edge of which, the prospect of the terrace is doubled by a vista, south 
over the park, and quite up to the great park, and towards the forest. Here also is 
a small seat, fit for one, or but two at the most, with a high back, and cover for 
the head, which turns so easily, the whole being fix’d on a pin of iron, or brass, 
of strength sufficient, that the persons who sit in it, may turn it from the wind, 
and which way soever the wind blows, or how hard soever, yet they may sit in a 
perfect tranquillity, and enjoy a compleat calm. This is said also, to be Queen 
Elizabeth’s own invention, who, though she delighted in being abroad in the air, 
yet hated to be ruffled with the wind. It is also an admirable contrivance for the 
person sitting in it, to shelter himself from the sun. 

This lofty terrace makes the castle quite another thing, and gives an egress to 
the people within to the park, and to a most beautiful walk, which King Edward 
III. nor his successors for some hundreds of years, knew nothing of, all their 
prospect being from the windows of the castle. 

On that side of the building which looks out upon the terrace, are all the royal 


apartments, King Edward IIl’s were on the east side. The east side is now 
allotted to great officers of state, who are obliged to attend whenever the Court 
removes to Windsor, such as the Lord Treasurers, Secretaries of State, Lord 
High Chancellor, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and the like; and below they 
have proper offices for business, if they please to order any to be done there. 

You mount into the royal apartments, by several back stairs; but the publick 
way is up a small ascent to a flat, or half pace (for I love to make my account 
speak English) where there are two entries of state, by two large stair-cases, one 
on the left hand to the royal apartments, and the other, on the right, to St. 
George’s-Hall, and the royal chapel. 

Before the enterance to these, on either side, you pass through the guard 
chambers, where you see the walls furnished with arms, and the king’s Beef- 
eaters, as they call the yeomen of the guard, keep their station, or, as it may be 
called, their main guard. These rooms lead either way, towards the fine lodgings, 
or towards St. George’s Hall, which you please. 

In the royal lodgings, there have been so many alterations of furniture, that 
there can be no entering upon the particular description. In one of those 
lodgings, the late Queen Mary set up a rich atlas, and chints bed, which, in those 
times, was invaluable, the chints being of Masslapatan, on the coast of 
Coromandel, the finest that was ever seen before that time in England; but the 
rate of those things have suffered much alteration since that time. Also here was, 
some time before that, the picture of the late Dutchess of Portsmouth at full 
length, a noble piece, and of which ‘twas said, King Charles II. should say, 
“Twas the finest painting, of the finest woman in Christendom; but our English 
ladies of Queen Mary’s court, were of another opinion, and the Gallery of 
Beauties, as it was called, which her majesty placed in the water gallery at 
Hampton Court, shews several as good faces, and as good painting. 

In the chimney-piece of one of these apartments, is a piece of needle-work 
exquisitely fine, performed, as they say, by the Queen of Scots, during the time 
of her confinement in Fotheringay Castle. There are several family pieces in the 
chimney-pieces, and other parts of those lodgings, that are valuable, because of 
the persons they represent: But the finery of painting is to come. 

These rooms look all out north towards the terrace, and over part of the finest, 
and richest, vale in the world; for the same vale attending the course of the River 
Thames, with very little interruption, reaches to, and includes the city of London 
east, and the city of Oxford west: The river, with a winding, and beautiful 
stream, gliding gently through the middle of it, and inriching by its navigation, 
both the land and the people on every side. 

It must be confess’d, that, as William the Conqueror expresses it in his letter 


to the monks at Windsor, it was a place fit for the entertainment of kings, so it is; 
for it seems, by nature, to be formed for a palace; and for delight; all kinds of 
pleasure and convenience, that any country, at least in England, can afford, are 
to be found here. 

It may be proper here to say something to the beauties and ornaments of St. 
George’s Hall, though nothing can be said equal to what the eye would be 
witness to; ‘tis surprizing, at the first entrance, to see at the upper end, the 
picture of King William on horseback, under him, an ascent with marble steps, a 
balustrade, and a half pace, which, formerly, was actually there, with room for a 
throne, or chair of state, for the sovereign to sit on, when on publick days he 
thought fit to appear in ceremony. 

No man that had seen the former steps or ascent, and had gone up to the 
balustrade and throne, as I had done, could avoid supposing, they were there 
still; and as on a casual view, having been absent some years out of the nation, I 
was going forward towards the end of the hall, intending to go up the steps, as I 
had done formerly, I was confounded, when I came nearer, to see that the ascent 
was taken down, the marble steps gone, the chair of state, or throne, quite away, 
and that all I saw, was only painted upon the wall below the king and his horse; 
indeed it was so lively, so bright, so exquisitely performed, that I was perfectly 
deceived, though I had some pretension to judgment in pictures too; nor was my 
eye alone deceived, others were under the same deception, who were then with 
me. 

When I came to the farther end, and look’d from the throne, as I called it, 
down the hall. I was again surprized, though most agreeably, I confess, viz. The 
painting on the side of the hall, which was the representation of Prince Edward’s 
triumph, in imitation of Caesar’s glorious entry into Rome, and which was 
drawn marching from the lower end of the room, to the upper, that is to say, 
from the door, which is in the corner on the north side of the hall, was now 
wholly inverted, and the same triumph was performed again; but the march 
turned just the other way. 

That this could be done no other way, but by wiping the whole work out, and 
painting it all over again, was easy to conclude, seeing it was not done upon 
cloth, but upon the mere plaister of the wall, as appeared by the salts of the lime 
in the wall, having work’d out, and spoiled a great piece of the paint; besides, the 
nature of the thing forbids; for if it had been a canvas, turning it would have 
been impracticable, for then all the imagery would have stood heels up, unless it 
had been carried on to the directly opposite part of the hall, and that could not 
be, because there were the windows, looking all into the inner court of the castle. 

The first painting was done by Mr. Varrio, who, after finishing this work, was 


entertained for 12 years at Burley House, near Stamford, by that great lover of 
art, and particularly of fine painting, the Earl of Excester: After which King 
William entertained him again, and, as they told me, he performed this second 
painting of the hall, with greater mastership of hand, than he had done the first. 
The painting of the cielings generally remain, being finished by the same hand in 
a most exquisite manner at first. 

At the west end of the hall, is the chapel royal, the neatest and finest of the 
kind in England; the carv’d work is beyond any that can be seen in England, the 
altar-piece is that of the institution, or, as we may call it, our Lord’s first supper. 
I remember, that going with some friends to shew them this magnificent palace, 
it chanced to be at the time when the Dissenters were a little uneasy at being 
obliged to kneel at the Sacrament; one of my friends, who, as I said, I carried to 
see Windsor Castle, was a Dissenter, and when he came into the chapel, he fix’d 
his eyes upon the altar-piece with such a fix’d, steady posture, and held it so 
long, that I could not but take notice of it, and asked him, Whether it was not a 
fine piece? Yes, says he, it is; but, whispering to me, he added, How can your 
people prosecute us for refusing to kneel at the Sacrament? Don’t you see there, 
that though our Saviour himself officiates, they are all sitting about the table? 

I confess it surprized me, and, at first, I knew not what answer to make to him; 
but I told him, That was not a place for him and I to dispute it, we would talk of 
it afterwards, and so we did, but brought it to no conclusion, so ‘tis needless to 
mention it any more here. 

After we had spent some hours in viewing all that was curious on this side, we 
came down to the dungeon, or Round Tower, which goes up a long, but easy, 
ascent of steps, and is very high. Here we were obliged to deliver up our swords, 
but no where else. 

There is nothing curious here: The governor, or constable’s lodgings, are very 
well, and neatly furnished, but nothing extraordinary, especially they will not 
look so, after seeing the fine lodgings, as above. From this tower, you see St. 
Paul’s Cathedral at London, very plainly: Coming down from hence, we came 
into the other court, where is the great Chapel of the Garter, and the house or 
college for the poor knights, as they are called. 

The late Duke of Northumberland, who was constable of this castle, met with 
a very strange, and uncommon accident in coming hither from Stanes in his 
coach; for being benighted, as we call it in England, the night also very dark, and 
passing by a place where there are some houses, tho’ not a town, and where the 
road goes close to the river, whether his coachman did not see the water, or 
mistook it for the water in the road, I know not, but he plunged in the horses, 
coach and all, into the river, and at a place where the water was exceeding deep, 


and the bank steep; so that if help had not come immediately from a gentleman’s 
house, which was close to the road, the servants crying out loud enough to alarm 
them, his grace, and a gentleman who was in the coach with him, had 
unavoidably perished; and, as it was, he was a considerable time under water, so 
that he was in the extremity of danger. 

I might go back here to the history of the Order of the Garter, the institution of 
which by King Edward II. not only had its original here, but seems to be seated 
here, as a native of the place; and that this is the place where the ceremonies of 
it, the instalments, feasts, &c. are always to be performed: But this is done so 
fully in other authors, and by so many, that it would be falling into that error, 
which I condemn in others, and making my accounts be, what I resolved, from 
the beginning, they should not be; namely, A copy of other men’s performances. 
I shall only give you out of Mr. Ashmole, a list of the first knights who had the 
honour of this Order, and who have been succeeded by so many kings, dukes, 
and sovereign princes abroad, as well as noble-men, and peers of this kingdom at 
home. The names of the first knights are as follow. 


King Edward II. 
His Son Edward the Black 


Prince, 

Salisbury, 

Henry, Duke of Lancaster, 
Thomas, Earl of Warwick, 
Peers Capitow de la Bouch, 
John de Beauchamp, 

John de Mohun, 

Hugh Courtenay, 

Thomas Holland, 

John de Grey, 

Richard Fitz Simon, 

Miles Stapleton, 

Thomas Wale, 


Ralph, Earl of Stafford, 
William Montacute, Earl of 


Salisbury, 


Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, 
John de Lysle, 

Bartholomew Burghersh, 
Hugh Wrotesley, 

Nele Loring, 

John Chandos, 

James de Audeley, 

Otho Holland, 

Henry Eam, 

Sanchet Daubricourt, 

Walter Paveley, alias Pevrell. 


It is true, these were not all noble-men, that is to say, not all peers, neither 


does the institution confine the order to such; but ‘tis certain, they were all men 
of great characters and stations, either in the army, or in the civil administration, 
and such as the sovereign did not think it below him to make his companions; 


for so they are called. 

The lower court, as I mentioned, of the castle, though not so beautiful, for the 
stately lodgings, rooms of state, &c. is particularly glorious for this fine chapel 
of the Order, a most beautiful and magnificent work, and which shews the 
greatness, not only of the Court in those days, but the spirit and genius of the 
magnanimous founder. The chapel is not only fine within, but the workmanship 
without is extraordinary; nothing so antient is to be seen so very beautiful. The 
chapel of St. Stephen’s in Westminster-Abby, called Henry VIIth’s Chapel, and 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, built by Henry VI. are fine buildings; but 
they are modern, compared to this, which was begun, as by the inscribed dates 
upon the works appears, in the year 1337. 

The coats of arms, and the various imagery &c. even inside and outside, not 
only of the king, but of several of the first Knights Companions, are most 
admirably finished, and the work has stood out the injury of time to admiration; 
the beauty of the building remains without any addition, and, indeed, requiring 
none. 

‘Tis observable, that King Edward owns this chapel was begun by his 
ancestors, and some think it was by King Edward I. and that he himself was 
baptized in it, and that there was a castle built by William the Conqueror also: 
As to the chapel, which was then called a church, or a convent, King Edward III. 
did not pull down the old building intirely, but he added all the choir to the first 
model, and several other proper parts for the purposes intended; as houses and 
handsome apartments for the canons, dignitaries, and other persons belonging to 
the church, which are generally situated on the north side of the square, out of 
sight, or rather skreen’d from the common view by the church itself, which 
dwellings are, notwithstanding, very good, and well accommodated for the 
persons who are possessors of them; then the king finished it in the manner we 
now see it: As for the old castle, the building of William the Conqueror, the king 
pulled it intirely down, even to the very foundation, forming a new building 
according to the present plan, and which stood, as above, to the time of King 
Charles II. without any alteration. 

The establishment for this chapel was very considerable, by the donation of 
divers subjects, before it was set apart to be the chapel of the Order; the Duke of 
Suffolk in particular, as appears in Dugdale’s Monasticon , gave near three 
thousand acres of land, nineteen manors, one hundred seventy messuages and 
tofts, and several advowsons of churches to it, which, with other gifts afterwards, 
made the revenue above one thousand pounds a year in those days, which was a 
prodigious sum, as money went at that time. 

In the choir are the stalls for the knights of the Order, with a throne for the 


sovereign; also stalls in the middle of it for the poor knights pensioners, who live 
in their house or hospital on the south side of the square or court which the 
church stands in. 

Here are to be seen, the banners of the knights who now enjoy the honour of 
the Garter: When they die, those banners are taken down, and the coat of arms of 
the deceased knight set up in the place allotted for those arms over the same 
Stall, so that those coats of arms are a living history, or rather a record of all the 
knights that ever have been since the first institution of the Order, and how they 
succeeded one another; by which it appears, that kings, emperors and sovereign 
princes, have not thought it below them to accept of the honour of being Knights 
Companions of this Order; while, at the same time, it must be noted to the 
honour of the English Crown, that our kings have never thought fit to accept of 
any of their Orders abroad, of what kind soever, whether Popish or Protestant; 
that of the Cordon Blue, or the Cordon Blanc, the Cordon Noir, or the Cordon 
Rouge, the Golden Fleece of Spain, the Holy Ghost of France, or the Black 
Eagle of Prussia, or any other; whereas of the Garter, there is an account by the 
register of the Order, that there are reckoned up of this most noble company, 


Eight Emperors of Germany. One Prince of the House of 
Three Kings of Sweden. 


Five Kings of Denmark. the King of Bohemia, Prince 
Two Kings of Prussia. 

Three Kings of Spain, Rupert. 

Five Princes of Orange, One Prince of Denmark, 


Five Kings of France. 
Four Dukes, Peers of France. Prince George. 


Two Noblemen of the House One Bishop of Osnaburg. 
Five Princes of Lunenburg. 


of Duras in France, viz. One Elector of Brandeburg. 
Seven Electors Palatines. 


Galliard de Duras, & Lewis Two Electors of Saxony. 
Two Dukes of Lorrain. 


de Duras, Earl of Fever- Three Dukes of Wirtemberg. 
Two Dukes of Holstein. 
sham. Two Grandees of Spain 
One King of Scotland, besides Two Dukes de Urbino in Italy. 
One Duke of Savoy. 
James VI. who became Three Princes of England not 


viz. Edward the 


Sovereign of the Order. 


Five Kings of Portugal. Black Prince, the Duke of 
One King of Poland. 

Two Kings of Naples. Gloucester, and Prince 
One King of Aragon. 

Three Infants of Portugal. Frederrick. 


Several kings, and persons of high rank have been buried also in this chapel; 
as Edward IV. and Charles I. Also here is the family repository, or burying 
ground of the Dukes of Beauford, who are a natural branch of the royal family, 
by the antient House of Lancaster; and in the chapel where the vault is there is a 
very noble monument of the last duke save one. 

All the ceremonies observed here in the installment of the knights, are so 
perfectly and fully set down in Mr. Ashmole’s History of the Order of the Garter 
, that nothing can be said, but what must be a copy from him, which, as above, I 
studiously decline, and therefore refer you to him. 

Besides the foreign princes, Companions of this famous Order as above; there 
is a little gallaxie of English nobility, the flower of so many Courts, and so many 
ages, to whose families the ensigns of the Order have been an honour, and who 
are not the least of the honour this Order has to boast of. 

In the first institution, there was but one duke, namely, the great Duke of 
Lancaster; but as that order of nobility is since much increased in England, since 
the days of King Edward III. so in the present list of knights, we find no less 
than fifteen dukes, including the Prince of Wales, who is also Duke of Cornwall. 
The list of the present knights are as follow, viz. 

King GEORGE, 

George Prince of Wales, Duke of Kingstone, 
Duke of York, the king’s Duke of Montague, 
Duke of Grafton, 


brother, Duke of Dorset, 
Prince Frederick, Duke of Rutland, 
Duke of Cleveland and South- Earl of Lincoln, 

Earl of Pembroke, 

ampton, Earl of Berkley, 
Duke of Somerset, Earl Paulet, 
Duke of Richmond, Earl of Peterborough, 
Duke of St. Albans, Earl of Strafford, 
Duke of Devonshire, Earl of Scarborough, 


Duke of Argyle, Lord Visc. Townshend. 


Duke of Newcastle, 
Duke of Kent, 

As the upper court and building are fronted with the fine terrace as above, so 
the lower court, where this fine chapel stands, is walled round with a very high 
wall, so that no buildings, if there was room for any, could overlook it, which 
wall goes round the west end of the court to the gate, which looking south, leads 
into the town, as the gate of the upper court looks likewise S.E. into the park, 
which they call the Little Park. 

The parks about Windsor are very agreeable, and suitable to the rest; the little 
park, which is so, only compared to the great park, is above three miles round, 
the great one fourteen, and the forest above thirty: This park is particular to the 
Court, the other are open for riding, hunting, and taking the air for any 
gentlemen that please. 

The lodges in those parks, are no more lodges, tho’ they retain the name, but 
palaces, and might pass for such in other countries; but as they are all eclipsed 
by the palace itself, so it need only be added, That those lodges are principally 
beautified by the grandeur of the persons to whom the post of rangers have been 
assigned, who, having been inriched by other advancements, honours and 
profitable employments, thought nothing too much to lay out to beautify their 
apartments, in a place, which it was so much to their honour, as well as 
conveniency, to reside; such is the lodge, which belongs to Admiral Churchill, 
the Dutchess of Marlborough and others. 

I cannot leave Windsor, without taking notice, that we crossed the Thames 
upon a wooden bridge, for all the bridges on the river, between London and 
Oxford, are of timber, for the conveniency of the barges: Here we saw Eaton 
College, the finest school for what we call grammar learning, for it extends only 
to the humanity class, that is in Britain, or, perhaps, hi Europe. 

The building, except the great school room, is antient, the chapel truly 
Gothick; but all has been repaired, at a very great expence, out of the college 
stock, within these few years. 

The gardens are very fine, and extended from the college, down, almost, to the 
bank of the Thames; they are extremely well planted, and perfectly well kept. 

This college was founded by King Henry VI. a prince munificent in his gifts, 
for the encouragement of learning, to profusion; Witness, besides this noble 
foundation, that of King’s College in Cambridge, to which the scholars of Eaton 
are annually removed 

This college has a settled revenue of about five thousand pounds per annum, 
and maintains as follows. 


A provost. 

A vice provost, who is also a fellow. 
Seven fellows, inclusive of the vice provost. 
Seventy scholars on the foundation, besides a full choir for the chapel, with 
officers, and servants usual. 

The school is divided into the upper and lower, and each into three classes. 

Each school has one master, and each master four assistants, or ushers. 

None are received into the upper school, ‘till they can make Latin verse, and 
have a tolerable knowledge of the Greek. 

In the lower school, the children are received very young, and are initiated 
into all school-learning. 

Besides the seventy scholars upon the foundation, there are always abundance 
of children, generally speaking, of the best families, and of persons of 
distinction, who are boarded in the houses of the masters, and within the college. 

The number of scholars instructed here, is from 400 to 550; but has not been 
under 400 for many years past. 

The elections of scholars for the university out of this school, is worth taking 
notice of: It being a time of jubilee to the school. 

The election is once every year, and is made on the first Tuesday in August. In 
order to the election, there are deputed from King’s College in Cambridge, three 
persons, viz. The Provost of King’s College for the time being, with one senior, 
and one junior poser, fellows of the same college. To these are joyn’d, on the 
part of Eaton College, the provost, the vice provost, and the head master. 

These calling the scholars of the upper class, called the sixth class, before 
them, and examining them in the several parts of their learning, choose out 
twelve such as they think best qualified, and these are entered in a roll, or list, 
for the university. The youths thus chosen, are not immediately removed from 
the school, but must wait till vacancies fall in the said King’s College, to make 
room to receive them; and as such vacancies happen, they are then called up, as 
they stand in seniority in the said list, or roll of election. 

When a scholar from Eaton, comes to King’s College, he is received upon the 
foundation, and pursues his studies there for three years, after which, he claims a 
Fellowship, unless forfeited in the terms of the statutes; that is to say, by 
marriage, accepting of ecclesiastick preferments, &c. The present governors at 
Eaton, are, 

The Provost, The Reverend and Honourable Dr. Godolphin, Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 

Vice Provost, and Senior Fellow, The Right Reverend Dr. Wiston, Bishop of 
Excester. 


Second Fellow, The Right Reverend Dr. Waddington, Bishop of Chichester. 

Third Fellow, The Reverend Dr. Richardson, Master of Peter House in 
Cambridge. 

Fourth Fellow, The Reverend Dr. Evans. 

Fifth Fellow, The Reverend Dr. Carter. 

Sixth Fellow, The Reverend and Honourable Mr. Hill, once one of the Lords 
of the Treasury. 

Seventh Fellow, The Reverend Dr. Sleech. 

The present masters are, 

Dr. Henry Bland, Head Master. 

Mr. Francis Goode, Second Master. 

N.B. The Provost has a noble house and garden, besides the use of the college 
gardens, at his pleasure. 

And now being come to the edge of Middlesex, which is a county too full of 
cities, towns, and palaces, to be brought in at the close of a letter, and with which 
I purpose to begin my next travels; I conclude this letter, and am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant. 


LETTER V 


CONTAINING A DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF LONDON, AS 
TAKING IN THE CITY OF WESTMINSTER, BOROUGH OF 
SOUTHWARK, AND THE BUILDINGS CIRCUMJACENT 


SIR,—-As I am now near the center of this work, so I am to describe the great 
center of England, the city of LondonLondon, and parts adjacent. This great 
work is infinitely difficult in its particulars, though not in itself; not that the city 
is so difficult to be described, but to do it in the narrow compass of a letter, 
which we see so fully takes up two large volumes in folio, and which, yet, if I 
may venture to give an opinion of it, is done but by halves neither. 

However, be the task difficult, as it is, yet it must be done; to be concise and 
short, is absolutely necessary; to be plain and significant, as necessary; I shall 
observe both, as near as I can. 

London, as a city only, and as its walls and liberties line it out, might, indeed, 
be viewed in a small compass; but, when I speak of London, now in the modern 
acceptation, you expect I shall take in all that vast mass of buildings, reaching 
from Black-Wall in the east, to Tot-Hill Fields in the west; and extended in an 
unequal breadth, from the bridge, or river, in the south, to Islington north; and 
from Peterburgh House on the bank side in Westminster, to Cavendish Square, 
and all the new buildings by, and beyond, Hannover Square, by which the city of 
London, for so it is still to be called, is extended to Hide Park Corner in the 
Brentford Road, and almost to Maribone in the Acton Road, and how much 
farther it may spread, who knows? New squares, and new streets rising up every 
day to such a prodigy of buildings, that nothing in the world does, or ever did, 
equal it, except old Rome in Trajan’s time, when the walls were fifty miles in 
compass, and the number of inhabitants six million eight hundred thousand 
souls. 

It is the disaster of London, as to the beauty of its figure, that it is thus 
stretched out in buildings, just at the pleasure of every builder, or undertaker of 
buildings, and as the convenience of the people directs, whether for trade, or 
otherwise; and this has spread the face of it in a most straggling, confus’d 
manner, out of all shape, uncompact, and unequal; neither long or broad, round 
or square; whereas the city of Rome, though a monster for its greatness, yet was, 
in a manner, round, with very few irregularities in its shape. 

At London, including the buildings on both sides the water, one sees it, in 


some places, three miles broad, as from St. George’s in Southwark, to 
Shoreditch in Middlesex; or two miles, as from Peterburgh House to Montague 
House; and in some places, not half a mile, as in Wapping; and much less, as in 
Redrirf. 

We see several villages, formerly standing, as it were, in the country, and at a 
great distance, now joyn’d to the streets by continued buildings, and more 
making haste to meet in the like manner; for example, 1. Deptford, This town 
was formerly reckoned, at least two miles off from Redriff, and that over the 
marshes too, a place unlikely ever to be inhabited; and yet now, by the encrease 
of buildings in that town itself, and the many streets erected at Redriff, and by 
the docks and building-yards on the river side, which stand between both, the 
town of Deptford, and the streets of Redriff, or Rotherhith (as they write it) are 
effectually joyn’d, and the buildings daily increasing; so that Deptford is no 
more a separated town, but is become a part of the great mass, and infinitely full 
of people also; Here they have, within the last two or three years, built a fine 
new church, and were the town of Deptford now separated, and rated by itself, I 
believe it contains more people, and stands upon more ground, than the city of 
Wells. 

The town of Islington, on the north side of the city, is in like manner joyn’d to 
the streets of London, excepting one small field, and which is in itself so small, 
that there is no doubt, but in a very few years, they will be intirely joyn’d, and 
the same may be said of Mile-End, on the east end of the town. 

Newington, called Newington-Butts, in Surrey, reaches out her hand north, 
and is so near joining to Southwark, that it cannot now be properly called a town 
by itself, but a suburb to the burrough, and if, as they now tell is us undertaken, 
St. George’s Fields should be built into squares and streets, a very little time will 
shew us Newington, Lambeth, and the Burrough, all making but one Southwark. 

That Westminster is in a fair way to shake hands with Chelsea, as St. Gyles’s 
is with Marybone; and Great Russel Street by Montague House, with 
Tottenham-Court: all this is very evident, and yet all these put together, are still 
to be called London: Whither will this monstrous city then extend? and where 
must a circumvallation or communication line of it be placed? 

I have, as near as I could, caused a measure to be taken of this mighty, I 
cannot say uniform, body; and for the satisfaction of the curious, I have here 
given as accurate a description of it, as I can do in so narrow a compass, as this 
of a letter, or as I could do without drawing a plan, or map of the places. 

As I am forced, in many places, to take in some unbuilt ground, so I have, on 
the other hand, been obliged to leave a great many whole streets of buildings out 
of my line: So that I have really not stretched my calculations, to make it seem 


bigger than it is; nor is there any occasion of it. 

A LINE OF MEASUREMENT, DRAWN ABOUT ALL THE CONTINUED 
BUILDINGS OF THE CITY OF LONDON, AND PARTS ADJACENT, 
INCLUDING WESTMINSTER AND SOUTHWARK, ETC. 

The Line begins, for the Middlesex Side of the Buildings , 

Miles Fur. Rods 


At Peterborough House, the farthest 
1, house west upon the River Thames, and 
runs N.W. by W. by the marshes to Tutthill 
Fields, and passing by the Neat Houses, and 
Arnold’s Brewhouse, ends at Chelsea Road, 
measured - 1 6 16 


Then, allowing an interval from 

2, Buckingham House cross the park, about 
one furlong and half to the corner of my 
Lord Godolphin’s garden wall, the line 
goes north behind the stable-yard buildings, 
and behind Park-Place, and on the park 
wall behind the buildings; on the west side 
of St. James’s Street, to the corner in Soho, 
or Pickadilly, then crossing the road, and 
goes along the north side of the road west 
to Hide Park Gate - 1 2 11 


Then the line turns N.E. by E. and taking 
3, in the buildings and streets, called May- 
Fair, and holds on east till the new streets 
formed out of Hide House Garden, cause it 
to turn away north, a point west reaching to 
Tyburn-Road, a little to the east of the great 
mother conduit; then it goes north, and 
crossing the road, takes in the west side of 
Cavendish Square, and the streets 
adjoining, and leaving Marybone, goes 
away east, ‘till it reaches to Hampstead- 
Road, near a little village called Tottenham 
Court - Z fs) 20 


From Tottenham Court, the line comes in 
A, a little south, to meet the Bloomsbury, 


buildings then turning east, runs behind 
Montague and Southampton Houses, to the 
N.E. corner of Southampton House, then 
crossing the path, meets the buildings 
called Queen’s Square, then turning north, 
‘till it comes to the N.W. corner of the 
square, thence it goes away east behind the 
buildings on the north side of Ormond 
Street, ‘till it comes to Lamb’s Conduit - 


Here the line turns south, and indents to 
the corner of Bedford Row, and leaving 
* some few houses, with the cock-pit, and 
bowling green, goes on the back of Gray’s 
Inn Wall, to Gray’s Inn Lane, then turns on 
the outside of the buildings, which are on 
the west side of Gray’s Inn Lane, going 
north to the stones end, when turning east, 
it passes to the new river bridge without 
Liquor-pond Street, so taking in the Cold 
Bath and the Bear Garden; but leaving out 
Sir John Old-Castle’s and the Spaw, goes 
on east by the Ducking-Pond to the end of 
New Bridewell, and crossing the Fairfield, 
comes into the Islington Road by the 
Distiller’s House, formerly Justice Fuller’s, 


Here to take in all the buildings which 


G, joyn Islington to the streets, the line goes 


north on the east side of the road to the 
Turk’s Head ale-house; then turning north 
west, passes to the New River House, but 
leaving it to the west, passes by Sadler’s 
Well, from thence to Bussby’s House, and 
keeping on the west side of Islington, ‘till it 
comes opposite to Cambray House-Lane, 
turns into the road, and passes south almost 
to the lane which turns east down to the 
lower street, but then turns east without the 
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houses, and goes to the Cow-keeper’s in the 
lower street crossing the road, and through 
the Cow-keeper’s Yard into Frog-lane, then 
running west on the south side of the town, 
just without the buildings, joyns again to 
the buildings on the west side of Wood’s- 
Close, passing behind the Sheep-market 
wall - 


From Wood’s-Close, the line goes due 
east to Mount Mill, where, leaving several 
: buildings to the north, it passes on, crossing 
all the roads to Brick-lane, to the north side 
of the great new square in Old-street, and 
taking in the Pest-house wall, turns south at 
the north-east corner of the said wall, to 
Old-street Road; then going away east till it 
meets the buildings near Hoxton Square, it 
turns north to the north west corner of the 
wall of Ask’s Hospital, then sloping north 
east, it passes by Pimlico, the Cyder House, 
and the two walls to the north end of 
Hoxton, when it turns east, and inclosing 
the garden walls, comes into the Ware road, 
just at the King’s Head in the new buildings 
by the Land of Promise - 


From the King’s Head, the line turns 
south, running to the stones end in 
* Shoreditch, then turning east, it takes in a 
burying ground and some buildings in the 
Hackney road, when sloping south east by 
south, it goes away by the Virginia House 
to a great brewhouse, and then still more 
east to the back of Wheeler-street, and then 
east by south, to Brick-lane, crossing 
which, it goes away east towards Bethnal 
Green; but then turning short south, it goes 
towards White Chapel Mount, but being 
intercepted by new streets, it goes quite up 


39 
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to the south end of the Dog-Row at Mile 
End - 1 6 19 


From the Dog-Row, the line crosses the 
9 road, and takes in a little hamlet of houses, 
called Stepney, tho’ not properly so, and 
coming back west to the streets end at 
White Chapel Moll, goes away south by the 
Hog-houses into Church Lane, and to Rag 
Fair, when turning again east, it continues 
in a strait line on the north side of Ratcliff 
High-way, ‘till it comes almost to the 
farther Glass-houses, then turning north, it 
surrounds all Stepney and Stepney 
causeway to Mile End Road, then turning 
east again, and afterwards south, comes 
back to the new streets on the north side of 
Limehouse, and joyning the marsh, comes 
down to the water side at the lower 
shipwright dock in Limehouse Hole - 3 7 1 


18 4 21 


N.B. This line leaves out all the north side of Mile End town, from the end of 
the Dog-Row, to the Jews Burying Ground, which is all built; also all the north 
part of the Dog-Row, and all Bethnal Green: Also all Poplar and Black-Wall, 
which are, indeed, contiguous, a trifle of ground excepted, and very populous. 

For the Southwark Side of the Buildings, the Line is as follows ; 

Having ended the circumference of the Middlesex buildings at Limehouse, 
and the street extending towards Poplar, the hamlets of Poplar and Blackwall, 
tho’ very near contiguous in buildings, being excluded, I allow an interval of two 
miles, from Poplar, cross the Isle of Dogs, and over the Thames, to the lower 
water gate at Deptford, and tho’ in measuring the circumference of all cities, the 
river, where any such runs through any part of the buildings, is always measured, 
yet; that I may not be said to stretch the extent of the buildings which I include 
in this account, I omit the river from Limehouse to Deptford (where, if included, 
it ought to begin) and begin my line as above. 

Miles Fur. Rods 


i. 


From the said upper water-gate at 
Deptford, the line goes east to the corner 
next the Thames, where the shipwright’s 
yard now is, and where I find a continued 
range of buildings begins by the side of a 
little creek or river, which runs into the 
Thames there, and reaches quite up the said 
river, to the bridge in the great Kentish 
road, and over the street there, taking in the 
south side of the street, to the west corner 
of the buildings in that street, and then 
measuring down on the west side of the 
long street, which runs to the Thames side, 
‘till you come to the new street which 
passes from Deptford to Rederiff, then 
turning to the left, passing on the back side 
of the king’s yard to Mr. Evelin’s house, 
including the new church of Deptford, and 
all the new streets or buildings made on the 
fields side, which are very many, this 
amounts in the whole, to - 


From Mr. Evelin’s garden gate, the line 


goes north west, taking in all the new docks 


and yards, the Red-house, and several large 
streets of houses, which have been lately 
built, and by which the said town of 
Deptford is effectually joined to the 
buildings, reaching from Cuckold’s Point, 
eastward, and which are carried out, as if 
Rederiff stretch’d forth its arm to embrace 
Deptford; then for some length, the said 
street of Rederiff continues narrow ‘till you 
come to Church-street, where several 
streets are also lately built south, and others 
parallel with the street, till gradually, the 
buildings thicken, and extend farther and 
farther to the south and south by east, ‘till 
they cross over the east end of Horslydown 
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to Bermondsey Church, and thence east to 

the sign of the World’s End, over against 

the great fort, being the remains of the 

fortifications drawn round these parts of 

Southwark in the late civil wars. This 

extent is, by computation, four miles; but 

being measured, as the streets indented, the 

circuit prov’d - 5 6 12 


From this fort, to the corner of Long 
3. Lane, and through Long Lane to the Lock, 
at the end of Kent-street, is - 1 a 8) 


From the corner of Kent-street to the 
4, town of Newington Butts, drawing the line 
behind all the buildings as they stand, and 
round the said village of Newington, to the 
Haberdashers Alms Houses, and thence by 
the road to the windmill, at the corner of 
Blackman-street, is - 3 2 16 


From the windmill crossing St. George’s 
5 Fields, on the back of the Mint, to the 
Fighting Cocks, thence to the Restoration 
Gardens, and thence on the outside of all 
the buildings to Lambeth-Wells, and on to 
Faux-Hall Bridge, over against the other 
fort of the old fortifications, being just the 
same length that those old fortifications 
extended, tho’ infinitely fuller of buildings; 
this last circuit measures - 3 5 12 


17 6 18 


Thus the extent or circumference of the continued buildings of the cities of 
London and Westminster, and borough of Southwark, all which, in the common 
acceptation, is called London, amounts to thirty six miles, two furlongs, thirty 
nine rods. 

N.B. The town of Greenwich, which may, indeed, be said to be contiguous to 
Deptford, might be also called a part of this measurement; but I omit it, as I have 


the towns of Chelsea and Knights Bridge on the other side, tho’ both may be said 
to joyn the town, and in a very few years will certainly do so. 

Were it possible to reduce all these buildings to a compact situation, ‘tis 
generally thought, that the whole body so put together, allowing the necessary 
ground, which they now employ for the several trades in the out-parts, such as 
the building yards by the river, for shipwrights, tanners yards, dyers, whitsters, 
&c. I say, ‘tis believed the whole would take up twenty eight miles in 
circumference, very compactly built. 

The guesses that are made at the number of inhabitants, have been variously 
form’d; Sir William Petty, famous for his political arithmetick, supposed the 
city, at his last calculation, to contain a million of people, and this he judges 
from the number of births and burials; and by this rule, as well by what is well 
known of the increase of the said births and burials, as of the prodigious increase 
of buildings, it may be very reasonable to conclude, the present number of 
inhabitants within the circumference I have mentioned, to amount to, at least, 
fifteen hundred thousand, with this addition, that it is still prodigiously 
increasing. 

Nor is it hard to account for this increase of people, as well as buildings in 
London; but the discourse seems too political to belong to this work, which, 
rather, relates to the fact than the reason of it, and is properly to describe the 
thing, not to shew why it is so, for which reason I omit entring into the enquiry. 

The government of this great mass of building, and of such a vast collected 
body of people, though it consists of various parts, is, perhaps, the most regular 
and well-ordered government, that any city, of above half its magnitude, can 
boast of. 

The government of the city of London in particular, and abstractedly 
considered, is, by the lord mayor, twenty four aldermen, two sheriffs, the 
recorder and common council; but the jurisdiction of these is confined to that 
part only, which they call the City and its Liberties, which are marked out, 
except the Borough, by the walls and the bars, as they are called, and which the 
particular maps of the city have exactly lin’d out, to which I refer. 

Besides this, the lord mayor and aldermen of London have a right presidial, as 
above, in the borough of Southwark, as conservators of the bridge, and the 
bridge itself is their particular jurisdiction. 

Also the lord mayor, &c. is conservator of the River Thames, from Stanes 
Bridge in Surrey and Middlesex, to the River Medway in Kent, and, as some 
insist, up the Medway to Rochester Bridge. 

The government of the out parts, is by justices of the peace, and by the sheriffs 
of London, who are, likewise, sheriffs of Middlesex; and the government of 


Westminster is, by a high bailiff, constituted by the Dean and Chapter, to whom 
the civil administrations is so far committed. 

The remaining part of Southwark side, when the city jurisdiction is 
considered, is governed, also by a Bench of Justices, and their proper substituted 
peace officers; excepting out of this the privileges of the Marshalseas, or of the 
Marshal’s Court, the privilege of the Marshal of the King’s Bench, the Mint, and 
the like. 

To enter here, into a particular description of the city of London, its 
antiquities, monuments, &c. would be only to make an abridgment of Stow and 
his continuators, and would make a volume by itself; but while I write in manner 
of a letter, and in the person of an itinerant, and give a cursory view of its 
present state, and to the reader, who is supposed to be upon the spot, or near it, 
and who has the benefit of all the writers, who have already entered upon the 
description; it will, I believe, be allowed to be agreeable and sufficient to touch 
at those things principally, which no other authors have yet mentioned, 
concerning this great and monstrous thing, called London. 

N.B. By this may be plainly understood, that I mean not the city only, for then 
I must discourse of it in several parts, and under several denominations and 
descriptions, as, 

Of the city and liberties of London. 

Of the city and liberties of Westminster. 

Of the Tower and its hamlets. 

Of the suburbs or buildings annex’d to these, and called Middlesex. 

Of the borough of Southwark. 

Of the Bishop of Winchester’s reserv’d privileged part in Southwark, called 
the Park and Marshalsea. 

Of Lambeth. 

Of Deptford, and the king’s and merchants yards for building. 

Of the Bridge-house and its reserv’d limits, belonging to the city. 

Of the buildings on Southwark side, not belonging to any of these. 

But by London, as I shall discourse of it, I mean, all the buildings, places, 
hamlets, and villages contain’d in the line of circumvallation, if it be proper to 
call it so, by which I have computed the length of its circumference as above. 

We ought, with respect to this great mass of buildings, to observe, in every 
proper place, what it is now, and what it was within the circumference of a few 
years past; and particularly, when other authors wrote, who have ventured upon 
the description of it. 

It is, in the first place, to be observed, as a particular and remarkable crisis, 
singular to those who write in this age, and very much to our advantage in 


writing, that the great and more eminent increase of buildings, in, and about the 
city of London, and the vast extent of ground taken in, and now become streets 
and noble squares of houses, by which the mass, or body of the whole, is become 
so infinitely great, has been generally made in our time, not only within our 
memory, but even within a few years, and the description of these additions, 
cannot be improper to a description of the whole, as follows. 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW BUILDINGS ERECTED IN 
AND ABOUT THE CITIES OF LONDON AND WESTMINSTER AND 
BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK, SINCE THE YEAR 1666 


This account of new buildings is to be understood, 

Of houses rebuilt after the great fires hi London and Southwark, &c. 

New foundations, on ground where never any buildings were erected before. 

Take, then, the city and its adjacent buildings to stand, as described by Mr. 
Stow, or by any other author, who wrote before the Fire of London, and the 
difference between what it was then, and what it is now, may be observed thus: 

It is true, that before the Fire of London, the streets were narrow, and publick 
edifices, as well as private, were more crowded, and built closer to one another; 
for soon after the Fire, the king, by his proclamation, forbid all persons 
whatsoever, to go about to rebuild for a certain time, viz. till the Parliament 
(which was soon to sit) might regulate and direct the manner of building, and 
establish rules for the adjusting every man’s property, and yet might take order 
for a due inlarging of the streets, and appointing the manner of building, as well 
for the beauty as the conveniency of the city, and for safety, in case of any future 
accident; for though I shall not inquire, whether the city was burnt by accident, 
or by treachery, yet nothing was more certain, than that as the city stood before, 
it was strangely exposed to the disaster which happened, and the buildings 
look’d as if they had been form’d to make one general bonefire, whenever any 
wicked party of incendiaries should think fit. 

The streets were not only narrow, and the houses all built of timber, lath and 
plaister, or, as they were very properly call’d paper work, and one of the finest 
range of buildings in the Temple, are, to this day, called the Paper Buildings, 
from that usual expression. 

But the manner of the building in those days, one story projecting out beyond 
another, was such, that in some narrow streets, the houses almost touch’d one 
another at the top, and it has been known, that men, in case of fire, have escaped 
on the tops of the houses, by leaping from one side of a street to another; this 
made it often, and almost always happen, that if a house was on fire, the opposite 
house was in more danger to be fired by it, according as the wind stood, than the 


houses next adjoining on either side. 

How this has been regulated, how it was before, and how much better it now 
is, I leave to be judged, by comparing the old unburnt part of the city with the 
new. 

But tho’ by the new buildings after the fire, much ground was given up, and 
left unbuilt, to inlarge the streets, yet ‘tis to be observed, that the old houses 
stood severally upon more ground, were much larger upon the flat, and in many 
places, gardens and large yards about them, all which, in the new buildings, are, 
at least, contracted, and the ground generally built up into other houses, so that 
notwithstanding all the ground given up for beautifying the streets, yet there are 
many more houses built than stood before upon the same ground; so that taking 
the whole city together, there are more inhabitants in the same compass, than 
there was before. To explain this more fully, I shall give some particular 
instances, to which I refer, which there are living witnesses able to confirm: For 
example, 

Swithen’s Alleys by the Royal Exchange, were all, before the Fire, taken up 
with one single merchant’s house, and inhabited by one Mr. Swithin; whereas, 
upon the same ground where the house stood, stands now about twenty-two or 
twenty-four houses, which belong to his posterity to this day. 

Copt-Hall-Court in Throckmorton-street, was, before the Fire, also a single 
house, inhabited by a Dutch merchant; also three more courts in the same streets, 
were single houses, two on the same side of the way, and one on the other. 

The several alleys behind St. Christopher’s Church, which are now vulgarly, 
but erroneously, call’d St. Christopher’s-Churchyard, were, before the Fire, one 
great house, or, at least, a house and warehouses belonging to it, in which the 
famous Mr. Kendrick lived, whose monument now stands in St, Christopher’s 
Church, and whose dwelling, also, took up almost all the ground, on which now 
a street of houses is erected, called Prince’s-street, going through into Lothbury, 
no such street being known before the Fire. 

Kings-Arms-Yard in Coleman-street, now built into fine large houses, and 
inhabited by principal merchants, was, before the fire, a stable-yard for horses 
and an inn, at the sign of the Kings Arms. 

I might fill up my account with many such instances, but ‘tis enough to 
explain the thing, viz. That so many great houses were converted into streets and 
courts, alleys and buildings, that there are, by estimation, almost 4000 houses 
now standing on the ground which the Fire left desolate, more than stood on the 
same ground before. 

Another increase of buildings in the city, is to be taken from the inhabitants in 
the unburnt parts following the same example, of pulling down great old 


buildings, which took up large tracks of ground in some of the well inhabited 
places, and building on the same ground, not only several houses, but even 
whole streets of houses, which are since fully inhabited; for example; 

Crosby-Square within Bishopsgate, formerly the house of Sir James Langham 
merchant. 

Devonshire-Square and Street, with several back streets and passages into 
Petticoat-Lane one way, and Hounsditch another way, all built on the ground 
where the old Earl of Devonshire had a house and garden, and are all fully 
inhabited. 

Bridgwater-Square, and several streets adjoyning all fully inhabited, built on 
the ground where the Earl of Bridgwater had a large house and garden in 
Barbican. 

Billeter-Square, and several passages adjoyning, built upon the grounds of one 
great house, in which, before that, one merchant only lived. 

All those palaces of the nobility, formerly making a most beautiful range of 
buildings fronting the Strand, with their gardens reaching to the Thames, where 
they had their particular water-gates and stairs, one of which remains still, viz. 
Somerset House, have had the same fate, such as Essex, Norfolk, Salisbury, 
Worcester, Exceter, Hungerford, and York Houses; in the place of which, are 
now so many noble streets and beautiful houses, erected, as are, in themselves, 
equal to a large city, and extend from the Temple to Northumberland-House; 
Somerset House and the Savoy, only intervening; and the latter of these may be 
said to be, not a house, but a little town, being parted into innumerable 
tenements and apartments. 

Many other great houses have, by the example of these, been also built into 
streets, as Hatton-House in Holborn, and the old Earl of Bedford’s great garden, 
called New Convent Garden; but those I omit, because built before the year 
1666; but I may add the Lord Brook’s house in Holborn; the Duke of Bedford’s 
last remaining house and garden in the Strand, and many others. 

These are prodigious enlargements to the city, even upon that which I call 
inhabited ground, and where infinite numbers of people now live, more than 
lived upon the same spot of ground before. 

But all this is a small matter, compared to the new foundations raised within 
that time, in those which we justly call the out parts; and not to enter on a 
particular description of the buildings, I shall only take notice of the places 
where such enlargements are made; as, first, within the memory of the writer 
hereof, all those numberless ranges of building, called Spittle Fields, reaching 
from Spittle-yard, at Northern Fallgate, and from Artillery Lane in Bishopsgate- 
street, with all the new streets, beginning at Hoxton, and the back of Shoreditch 


Church, north, and reaching to Brick-Lane, and to the end of Hare-street, on the 
way to Bethnal Green, east; then sloping away quite to White Chapel Road, 
south east, containing, as some people say, who pretend to know, by good 
observation, above three hundred and twenty acres of ground, which are all now 
close built, and well inhabited with an infinite number of people, I say, all these 
have been built new from the ground, fince the year 1666. 

The lanes were deep, dirty, and unfrequented, that part now called 
Spittlefields-Market, was a field of grass with cows feeding on it, since the year 
1670. The Old Artillery Ground (where the Parliament listed their first soldiers 
against the King) took up all those long streets, leading out of Artillery Lane to 
Spittle-yard-back-Gate, and so on to the end of Wheeler-street. 

Brick-Lane, which is now a long well-pav’d street, was a deep dirty road, 
frequented by carts fetching bricks that way into White-Chapel from Brick-Kilns 
in those fields, and had its name on that account; in a word, it is computed, that 
about two hundred thousand inhabitants dwell now in that part of London, 
where, within about fifty years past, there was not a house standing. 

On the more eastern part, the same increase goes on in proportion, namely, all 
Goodman’s Fields, the name gives evidence for it, and the many streets between 
White-Chapel and Rosemary Lane, all built since the year 1678. Well Close, 
now called Marine Square, was so remote from houses, that it used to be a very 
dangerous place to go over after it was dark, and many people have been robbed 
and abused in passing it; a well standing in the middle, just where the Danish 
church is now built, there the mischief was generally done; beyond this, all the 
hither or west end of Ratcliff-high-way, from the corner of Gravel-Lane, to the 
east end of East Smithfield, was a road over the fields; likewise those buildings, 
now called Virginia-street, and all the streets on the side of Ratcliff-high-way to 
Gravel-Lane above named. 

To come to the north side of the town, and beginning at Shoreditch, west, and 
Hoxton-Square, and Charles’s-Square adjoyning, and the streets intended for a 
market-place, those were all open fields, from Anniseed-clear to Hoxton Town, 
till the year 1689, or thereabouts; Pitfield-street was a bank, parting two pasture 
grounds, and Ask’s Hospital was another open field: Farther west, the like 
addition of buildings begins at the foot way, by the Pest-house, and includes the 
French hospital, Old street two squares, and several streets, extending from 
Brick-Lane to Mount-Mill, and the road to Islington, and from the road, still 
west, to Wood’s Close, and to St. John’s, and Clerkenwell, all which streets and 
squares are built since the year 1688 and 1689, and were before that, and some 
for a long time after, open fields or gardens, and never built on till after that 
time. 


From hence we go on still west, and beginning at Gray’s-Inn, and going on to 
those formerly called Red Lyon Fields, and Lamb’s Conduit Fields, we see there 
a prodigious pile of buildings; it begins at Gray’s-Inn Wall towards Red-Lyon 
Street, from whence, in a strait line, ‘tis built quite to Lamb’s Conduit Fields, 
north, including a great range of buildings yet unfinish’d, reaching to Bedford 
Row and the Cockpit, east, and including Red Lyon Square, Ormond Street, and 
the great new square at the west end of it, and all the streets between that square 
and King’s Gate in Holbourn, where it goes out; this pile of buildings is very 
great, the houses so magnificent and large, that abundance of persons of quality, 
and some of the nobility are found among them, particularly in Ormond Street, is 
the D of Powis’s house, built at the expence of France, on account of the 
former house being burnt, while the Duke D’Aumont, the French Ambassador 
Extraordinary lived in it; it is now a very noble structure, tho’ not large, built of 
free-stone, and in the most exact manner, according to the rules of architecture, 
and is said to be, next the Banquetting House, the most regular building in this 
part of England. 

Here is also a very convenient church, built by the contribution of the gentry 
inhabitants of these buildings, tho’ not yet made parochial, being called St. 
George’s Chapel. 

Farther west, in the same line, is Southampton great square, called 
Bloomsbury, with King-street on the east side of it, and all the numberless 
streets west of the square, to the market place, and through Great-Russel-street 
by Montague House, quite into the Hampstead road, all which buildings, except 
the old building of Southampton House and some of the square, has been form’d 
from the open fields, since the time above-mentioned, and must contain several 
thousands of houses; here is also a market, and a very handsome church new 
built. 

From hence, let us view the two great parishes of St. Giles’s and St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, the last so increased, as to be above thirty years ago, formed into 
three parishes, and the other about now to be divided also. 

The increase of the buildings here, is really a kind of prodigy; all the buildings 
north of Long Acre, up to the Seven Dials, all the streets, from Leicester-Fields 
and St. Martin’s-Lane, both north and west, to the Hay-Market and Soho, and 
from the Hay-Market to St. James’s-street inclusive, and to the park wall; then 
all the buildings on the north side of the street, called Picadilly, and the road to 
Knight’s-Bridge, and between that and the south side of Tyburn Road, including 
Soho-Square, Golden-Square, and now Hanover-Square, and that new city on 
the north side of Tyburn Road, called Cavendish-Square, and all the streets about 
it. 





This last addition, is, by calculation, more in bulk than the cities of Bristol, 
Exeter and York, if they were all put together; all which places were, within the 
time mentioned, meer fields of grass, and employ’d only to feed cattle as other 
fields are. 

The many little additions that might be named besides these, tho’ in 
themselves considerable, yet being too many to give room to here, I omit. 

This is enough to give a view of the difference between the present and the 
past greatness of this mighty city, called London. 

N.B. Three projects have been thought of, for the better regulating the form of 
this mighty building, which tho’ not yet brought to perfection, may, perhaps, in 
time, be brought forwards, and if it should, would greatly add to the beauty. 

Making another bridge over the Thames. 

Making an Act of Parliament, abrogating the names as well as the jurisdictions 
of all the petty privileged places, and joyning or uniting the whole body, 
Southwark and all, into one city, and calling it by one name, London. 

Forbidding the extent of the buildings in some particular places, where they 
too much run it out of shape, and letting the more indented parts swell out on the 
north and south side a little, to balance the length, and bring the form of the 
whole more near to that of a circle, as particularly stopping the running out of 
the buildings at the east and west ends, as at Ratcliff and Deptford, east, and at 
Tyburn and Kensington roads, west, and encouraging the building out at Moor- 
fields, Bunhil-fields, the west side of Shoreditch, and such places, and the north 
part of Gray’s-Inn, and other adjacent parts, where the buildings are not equally 
filled out, as in other places, and the like in St. George’s Fields and behind 
Redriff on the other side of the water. 

But these are speculations only, and must be left to the wisdom of future ages. 

I return now, to some short description of the parts; hitherto I have been upon 
the figure and extent of the city and its out-parts; I come now to speak of the 
inside, the buildings, the inhabitants, the commerce, and the manner of its 
government, &c. 

It should be observed, that the city being now rebuilt, has occasioned the 
building of some publick edifices, even in the place which was inhabited, which 
yet were not before, and the rebuilding others in a new and more magnificent 
manner than ever was done before. 

That beautiful column, called the Monument, erected at the charge of the city, 
to perpetuate the fatal burning of the whole, cannot be mentioned but with some 
due respect to the building itself, as well as to the city; it is two hundred and two 
feet high, and in its kind, out does all the obelisks and pillars of the ancients, at 
least that I have seen, having a most stupendous stair-case in the middle to 


mount up to the balcony, which is about thirty feet short of the top, and whence 
there are other steps made even to look out at the top of the whole building; the 
top is fashioned like an urn. 

The canal or river, called Fleet-ditch, was a work of great magnificence and 
expence; but not answering the design, and being now very much neglected, and 
out of repair, is not much spoken of, yet it has three fine bridges over it, and a 
fourth, not so fine, yet useful as the rest, and the tide flowing up to the last; the 
canal is very useful for bringing of coals and timber, and other heavy goods; but 
the warehouses intended under the streets, on either side, to lay up such goods 
in, are not made use of, and the wharfs in many places are decay’d and fallen in, 
which make it all look ruinous. 

The Royal Exchange, the greatest and finest of the kind in the world, is the 
next publick work of the citizens, the beauty of which answers for itself, and 
needs no description here; ‘tis observable, that tho’ this Exchange cost the 
citizens an immense sum of money rebuilding, some authors say, eighty 
thousand pounds, being finished and embellished in so exquisite a manner, yet it 
was SO appropriated to the grand affair of business, that the rent or income of it 
for many years, fully answered the interest of the money laid out in building it: 
Whether it does so still or not, I will not say, the trade for millenary goods, fine 
laces, &c. which was so great above stairs for many years, being since scattered 
and removed, and the shops, many of them, left empty; but those shops, of which 
there were eight double rows above, and the shops and offices round it below, 
with the vaults under the whole, did at first, yield a very great sum. 

Among other publick edifices, that of the hospital of Bethlehem, or Bedlam, 
should not be forgot, which is at the very time of writing this, appointed to be 
inlarged with two new wings, and will then be the most magnificent thing of its 
kind in the world. 

Likewise the Custom-House, an accidental fire having demolished part of it, 
and given the commissioners opportunity to take in more ground, will, when it is 
finished, out-shine all the custom-houses in Europe. 

The churches in London are rather convenient than fine, not adorned with 
pomp and pageantry as in Popish countries; but, like the true Protestant 
plainness, they have made very little of ornament either within them or without, 
nor, excepting a few, are they famous for handsome steeples, a great many of 
them are very mean, and some that seem adored, are rather deform’d than 
beautified by the heads that contrived, or by the hands that built them. 

Some, however, hold up their heads with grandeur and magnificence, and are 
really ornaments to the whole, I mean by these, such as Bow, St. Brides, the new 
church in the Strand, Rood-Lane Church, or St. Margaret Fattens, St. Antholins, 


St. Clement Danes, and some others, and some of the fifty churches, now adding 
by the county and charity of the government, are like to be very well adorned. 

Three or four Gothick towers have been rebuilt at the proper expences of the 
fund appointed, and are not the worst in all the city, namely St. Michael at 
Cornhill, St Dunstan in the East, St. Christophers, St. Mary Aldermary, and at St. 
Sepulchre’s. 

But the beauty of all the churches in the city, and of all the Protestant churches 
in the world, is the cathedral of St. Paul’s; a building exceeding beautiful and 
magnificent; tho’ some authors are pleased to expose their ignorance, by 
pretending to find fault with it: ?Tis easy to find fault with the works even of 
God Himself, when we view them in the gross, without regard to the particular 
beauties of every part separately considered, and without searching into the 
reason and nature of the particulars; but when these are maturely inquired into, 
viewed with a just reverence, and considered with judgment, then we fly out in 
due admirations of the wisdom of the Author from the excellency of His works. 

The vast extent of the dome, that mighty arch, on which so great a weight is 
supported (meaning the upper towers or lanthorn of stone work seventy feet 
high) may well account for the strength of the pillars and butments below; yet 
those common observers of the superficial parts of the building, complain, that 
the columns are too gross, that the work looks heavy, and the lower figures near 
the eye are too large, as if the Dorick and the Attick were not each of them as 
beautiful in their place as the Corinthian. 

The wise architect, like a compleat master of his business, had the satisfaction, 
in his lifetime, of hearing those ignorant reprovers of his work confuted, by the 
approbation of the best masters in Europe; and the church of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
which is owned to be the most finished piece in the world, only exceeds St. 
Paul’s in the magnificence of its inside work; the painting, the altars, the 
oratories, and the variety of its imagery; things, which, in a Protestant church, 
however ornamental, are not allowed of. 

If all the square columns, the great pilasters, and the flat pannel work, as well 
within as without, which they now alledge are too heavy and look too gross, 
were filled with pictures, adorned with carved work and gilding, and crowded 
with adorable images of the saints and angels, the kneeling crowd would not 
complain of the grossness of the work; but ‘tis the Protestant plainness, that 
divesting those columns, &c. of their ornaments, makes the work, which in itself 
is not so large and gross as that of St. Peter’s, be called gross and heavy; whereas 
neither by the rules of order, or by the necessity of the building, to be 
proportioned and sufficient to the height and weight of the work, could they have 
been less, or any otherwise than they are. 


Nay, as it was, those gentlemen who in Parliament opposed Sir Christopher 
Wren’s request, of having the dome covered with copper, and who moved to 
have had the lanthorn on the top made shorter, and built of wood; I say, those 
gentlemen pretending skill in the art, and offering to reproach the judgment of 
the architect, alledged, That the copper and the stone lanthorn would be too 
heavy, and that the pillars below would not support it. 

To which Sir Christopher answered, That he had sustained the building with 
such sufficient columns, and the buttment was every where so good, that he 
would answer for it with his head, that it should bear the copper covering and the 
stone lanthorn, and seven thousand ton weight laid upon it more than was 
proposed, and that nothing below should give way, no not one half quarter of an 
inch; but that, on the contrary, it should be all the firmer and stronger for the 
weight that should be laid on it; adding, That it was with this view that the work 
was brought up from its foundation, in such manner, as made common observers 
rather think the first range of the buildings too gross for its upper part; and that, 
if they pleased, he would undertake to raise a spire of stone upon the whole, a 
hundred foot higher than the cross now stands. 

When all these things are considered complexly, no man that has the least 
judgment in building, that knows any thing of the rules of proportion, and will 
judge impartially, can find any fault in this church; on the contrary, those 
excellent lines of Mr. Dryden, which were too meanly applied in allegory to the 
praise of a paltry play, may be, with much more honour to the author, and justice 
to this work, applied here to St. Paul’s Church. 

Strong Dorick pillars form the base, 

Corinthian fills the upper space; 
So all below is strength, and all above is grace. 

Sir Christopher’s design was, indeed, very unhappily baulked in several things 
at the beginning, as well in the situation as in the conclusion of this work, which, 
because very few may have heard of, I shall mention in publick, from the mouth 
of its author. 

1. In the situation: He would have had the situation of the church removed a 
little to the north, that it should have stood just on the spot of ground which is 
taken up by the street called Pater-noster-Row, and the buildings on either side; 
so that the north side of the church should have stood open to the street now 
called Newgate-street, and the south side, to the ground on which the church 
now stands. 

By this situation, the east end of the church, which is very beautiful, would 
have looked directly down the main street of the city, Cheapside; and for the 
west end, Ludgate having been removed a little north, the main street called 


Ludgate-street and Ludgate-Hill, would only have sloped a little W.S.W. as they 
do now irregularly two ways, one within, and the other without the gate, and all 
the street beyond Fleet-Bridge would have received no alteration at all. 

By this situation, the common thorough-fare of the city would have been 
removed at a little farther distance from the work, and we should not then have 
been obliged to walk just under the very wall as we do now, which makes the 
work appear quite out of all perspective, and is the chief reason of the objections 
I speak of; whereas, had it been viewed at a little distance, the building would 
have been seen infinitely to more advantage. 

Had Sir Christopher been allowed this situation, he would then, also, have had 
more room for the ornament of the west end, which, tho’ it is a most beautiful 
work, as it now appears, would have been much more so then, and he would 
have added a circular piazza, to it, after the model of that at Rome, but much 
more magnificent, and an obelisk of marble in the center of the circle, exceeding 
any thing that the world can now shew of its kind, I mean of modern work. 

But the circumstance of things hindered this noble design, and the city being 
almost rebuilt before he obtained an order and provision for laying the 
foundation; he was prescribed to the narrow spot where we see it now stands, in 
which the building, however magnificent in itself, stands with infinite 
disadvantage as to the prospect of it; the inconveniencies of which was so 
apparent when the church was finished, that leave was at length, tho’ not without 
difficulty, obtained, to pull down one whole row of houses on the north side of 
the body of the church, to make way for the ballister that surrounds the cimetry 
or church-yard, and, indeed, to admit the light into the church, as well as to 
preserve it from the danger of fire. 

Another baulk which, as I said, Sir Christopher met with, was in the 
conclusion of the work, namely, the covering of the dome, which Sir Christopher 
would have had been of copper double gilded with gold; but he was over-ruled 
by Party, and the city thereby, deprived of the most glorious sight that the world 
ever Saw, since the temple of Solomon. 

Yet with all these disadvantages, the church is a most regular building, 
beautiful, magnificent, and beyond all the modern works of its kind in Europe, 
St. Peter’s at Rome, as above, only except ed. 

It is true, St. Peter’s, besides its beauty in ornament and imagery, is beyond St. 
Paul’s in its dimensions, is every way larger; but it is the only church in the 
world that is so; and it was a merry hyperbole of Sir Christopher Wren’s, who, 
when some gentlemen in discourse compared the two churches, and in 
compliment to him, pretended to prefer St. Paul’s, and when they came to speak 
of the dimensions, suggested, that St. Paul’s was the biggest: I tell you, says Sir 


Christopher, you might set it in St. Peter’s, and look for it a good while, before 
you could find it. 

Having thus spoken of the city and adjacent buildings of London, and of the 
particulars which I find chiefly omitted by other writers, I have not room here to 
enter into all the articles needful to a full description: However, I shall touch a 
little at the things most deserving a stranger’s observation. 

Supposing now, the whole body of this vast building to be considered as one 
city, London, and not concerning myself or the reader with the distinction of its 
several jurisdictions; we shall then observe it only as divided into three, viz. the 
city, the Court, and the out-parts. 

The city is the center of its commerce and wealth. 

The Court of its gallantry and splendor. 

The out-parts of its numbers and mechanicks; and in all these, no city in the 
world can equal it. 

Between the Court and city, there is a constant communication of business to 
that degree, that nothing in the world can come up to it. 

As the city is the center of business; there is the Custom-house, an article, 
which, as it brings in an immense revenue to the publick, so it cannot be 
removed from its place, all the vast import and export of goods being, of 
necessity, made there; nor can the merchants be removed, the river not admitting 
the ships to come any farther. 

Here, also, is the Excise Office, the Navy Office, the Bank, and almost all the 
offices where those vast funds are fixed, in which so great a part of the nation 
are concerned, and on the security of which so many millions are advanced. 

Here are the South Sea Company, the East India Company, the Bank, the 
African Company, &c. whose stocks support that prodigious paper commerce, 
called Stock-Jobbing; a trade, which once bewitched the nation almost to its 
ruin, and which, tho’ reduced very much, and recovered from that terrible 
infatuation which once overspread the whole body of the people, yet is still a 
negotiation, which is so vast in its extent, that almost all the men of substance in 
England are more or less concerned in it, and the property of which is so very 
often alienated, that even the tax upon the transfers of stock, tho’ but five 
shillings for each transfer, brings many thousand pounds a year to the 
government; and some have said, that there is not less than a hundred millions of 
stock transferred forward or backward from one hand to another every year, and 
this is one thing which makes such a constant daily intercourse between the 
Court part of the town, and the city; and this is given as one of the principal 
causes of the prodigious conflux of the nobility and gentry from all parts of 
England to London, more than ever was known in former years, viz. That many 


thousands of families are so deeply concerned in those stocks, and find it so 
absolutely necessary to be at hand to take the advantage of buying and selling, as 
the sudden rise or fall of the price directs, and the loss they often sustain by their 
ignorance of things when absent, and the knavery of brokers and others, whom, 
in their absence, they are bound to trust, that they find themselves obliged to 
come up and live constantly here, or at least, most part of the year. 

This is the reason why, notwithstanding the encrease of new buildings, and the 
addition of new cities, as they may be called, every year to the old, yet a house is 
no sooner built, but ‘tis tenanted and inhabited, and every part is crouded with 
people, and that not only in the town, but in all the towns and villages round, as 
shall be taken notice of in its place. 

But let the citizens and inhabitants of London know, and it may be worth the 
reflection of some of the landlords, and builders especially, that if peace 
continues, and the publick affairs continue in honest and upright management, 
there is a time coming, at least the nation hopes for it, when the publick debts 
being reduced and paid off, the funds or taxes on which they are established, 
may cease, and so fifty or sixty millions of the stocks, which are now the solid 
bottom of the South-Sea Company, East-India Company, Bank, &c. will cease, 
and be no more; by which the reason of this conflux of people being removed, 
they will of course, and by the nature of the thing, return again to their country 
seats, to avoid the expensive living at London, as they did come up hither to 
share the extravagant gain of their former business here. 

What will be the condition of this overgrown city in such a case, I must leave 
to time; but all those who know the temporary constitution of our funds, know 
this, 1. That even, if they are to spin out their own length, all those funds which 
were given for thirty-two years, have already run out one third, and some of 
them almost half the time, and that the rest will soon be gone: 2. That as in two 
years more, the Government which receives six per cent, and pays but five, and 
will then pay but four per cent, interest, will be able every year to be paying off 
and lessening the publick debt, ‘till, in time, ‘tis to be hoped, all our taxes may 
cease, and the ordinary revenue may, as it always used to do, again supply the 
ordinary expence of the government. 

Then, I say, will be a time to expect the vast concourse of people to London, 
will separate again and disperse as naturally, as they have now crouded hither: 
What will be the fate then of all the fine buildings in the out parts, in such a case, 
let any one judge. 

There has formerly been a great emulation between the Court end of the town, 
and the city; and it was once seriously proposed in a certain reign, how the Court 
should humble the city; nor was it so impracticable a thing at that time, had the 


wicked scheme been carried on: Indeed, it was carried farther than consisted 
with the prudence of a good government, or of a wise people; for the Court 
envy’d the city’s greatness, and the citizens were ever jealous of the Court’s 
designs: The most fatal steps the Court took to humble the city, and which, as I 
say, did not consist with the prudence of a good government, were, 1. The 
shutting up the Exchequer, and, 2. The bringing a quo warranto against their 
Charter; but these things can but be touch’d at here; the city has outliv’d it all, 
and both the attempts turn’d to the discredit of the Court party, who pushed them 
on: But the city, I say, has gained the ascendant, and is now made so necessary 
to the Court (as before it was thought rather a grievance) that now we see the 
Court itself the daily instrument to encourage and increase the opulence of the 
city, and the city again, by its real grandeur, made not a glory only, but an 
assistance and support to the Court, on the greatest and most sudden 
emergencies. 

Nor can a breach be now made on any terms, but the city will have the 
advantage; for while the stocks, and Bank, and trading companies remain in the 
city, the center of the money, as well as of the credit and trade of the kingdom, 
will be there. 

Nor are these capital offices only necessarily kept in the city, but several 
offices belonging to the public oeconomy of the administration, such as the Post 
Office, the Navy, the Victualling, and the Pay Offices, including the Ordnance 
Office, which is kept in the Tower. In a word, the offices may, indeed, be said to 
be equally divided. 

The city has all those above-mentioned, and the Court has the Admiralty, the 
Exchequer, and the Secretaries of State’s Offices, with those of the Pay-Masters 
of the Army, &c. 

Besides these, the Council, the Parliament, and the Courts of Justice, are all 
kept at the same part of the town; but as all suits among the citizens are, by 
virtue of their privileges, to be try’d within the liberty of the city, so the term is 
obliged to be (as it were) adjourned from Westminster-Hall to Guild-Hall, to try 
causes there; also criminal cases are in like manner tried monthly at the Old 
Baily, where a special commission is granted for that purpose to the judges; but 
the Lord Mayor always presides, and has the chair. 

The equality, however, being thus preserved, and a perfect good 
understanding between the Court and city having so long flourished, this union 
contributes greatly to the flourishing circumstances of both, and the publick 
credit is greatly raised by it; for it was never known, that the city, on any 
occasion, was So assistant to the government, as it has been since this general 
good agreement. No sum is so great, but the Bank has been able to raise. Here 


the Exchequer bills are at all times circulated, money advanced upon the funds 
as soon as laid, and that at moderate interest, not incroaching on the government, 
or extorting large interest to eat up the nation, and disappoint the sovereign, and 
defeat his best designs, as in King William’s time was too much the practice. 

By this great article of publick credit, all the king’s business is done with 
chearfulness. provisions are now bought to victual the fleets without difficulty, 
and at reasonable rates. The several yards where the slips are built and fitted out, 
are currently paid: The magazines of millitary and naval stores kept full: In a 
word, by this very article of publick credit, of which the Parliament is the 
foundation (and the city, are the architectures or builders) all those great things 
are now done with ease, which, in the former reigns, went on heavily, and were 
brought about with the utmost difficulty. 

But, to return to the city; Besides the companies and publick offices, which 
are kept in the city, there are several particular offices and places, some built or 
repaired on purpose, and others hired and beautified for the particular business 
they carry on respectively: As, 

Here are several great offices for several societies of ensurers; for here almost 
all hazards may be ensured; the four principal are called, 1. Royal Exchange 
Ensurance: 2. The London Ensurers: 3. The Hand in Hand Fire Office: 4. The 
Sun Fire Office. 

In the two first of those, all hazards by sea are ensured, that is to say, of ships 
or goods, not lives; as also houses and goods are ensured from fire. 

In the last, only houses and goods. 

In all which offices, the premio is so small, and the recovery, in case of loss, 
so easy and certain, where no fraud is suspected, that nothing can be shewn like 
it in the whole world; especially that of ensuring houses from fire, which has 
now attained such an universal approbation, that I am told, there, are above 
seventy thousand houses thus ensured in London, and the parts adjacent. 

The East-India House is in Leadenhall-Street, an old, but spacious building; 
very convenient, though not beautiful, and I am told, it is under consultation to 
have it taken down, and rebuilt with additional buildings for warehouses and 
cellars for their goods, which at present are much wanted. 

The African Company’s house is in the same street, a very handsome, well- 
built, and convenient house, and which fully serves for all the offices their 
business requires. 

The Bank is kept in Grocer’s Hall, a very convenient place, and, considering 
its situation, so near the Exchange, a very spacious, commodious place. 

Here business is dispatch’d with such exactness, and such expedition and so 
much of it too, that it is really prodigious; no confusion, nobody is either denied 


or delayed payment, the merchants who keep their cash there, are sure to have 
their bills always paid, and even advances made on easy terms, if they have 
occasion. No accounts in the world are more exactly kept, no place in the world 
has so much business done, with so much ease. 

In the next street (the Old Jury) is the Excise Office, in a very large house, 
formerly the dwelling of Sir John Fredrick, and afterwards, of Sir Joseph Hern, 
very considerable merchants. In this one office is managed an immense weight 
of business, and they have in pay, as I am told, near four thousand officers: The 
whole kingdom is divided by them into proper districts, and to every district, a 
collector, a supervisor, and a certain number of gaugers, called, by the vulgar 
title excise men. 

Nothing can be more regular, than the methods of this office, by which an 
account of the whole excise is transmitted from the remotest parts of the 
kingdom, once every six weeks, which is called a sitting, and the money 
received, or prosecutions commenced for it, in the next sitting. 

Under the management of this office, are now brought, not only the excise 
upon beer, ale, and other liquors, as formerly, but also the duties on malt and 
candles, hops, soap, and leather, all which are managed in several and distinct 
classes, and the accounts kept in distinct books; but, in many places, are 
collected by the same officers, which makes the charge of the collection much 
easier to the government: Nor is the like duty collected in any part of the world, 
with so little charge, or so few officers. 

The South-Sea House is situate in a large spot of ground, between Broad- 
Street and Threadneedle-Street, two large houses having been taken in, to form 
the whole office; but, as they were, notwithstanding, straighten’d for room, and 
were obliged to summon their general courts in another place, viz. at Merchant- 
Taylors Hall; so they have now resolved to erect a new and compleat building 
for the whole business, which is to be exceeding fine and large, and to this end, 
the company has purchased several adjacent buildings, so that the ground is 
inlarged towards Threadneedle-Street; but, it seems, they could not be 
accommodated to their minds on the side next Broad-Street, so we are told, they 
will not open a way that way, as before. 

As the company are enlarging their trade to America, and have also engaged 
in a new trade, namely, that of the Greenland whale fishing, they are like to have 
an occasion to enlarge their offices. This building, they assure us, will cost the 
company from ten to twenty thousand pounds, that is to say, a very great sum. 

The Post Office, a branch of the revenue formerly not much valued, but now, 
by the additional penny upon the letters, and by the visible increase of business 
in the nation, is grown very considerable. This office maintains now, pacquet 


boats to Spain and Portugal, which never was done before: So the merchants 
letters for Cadiz or Lisbonne, which were before two and twenty days in going 
over France and Spain to Lisbonne, oftentimes arrive there now, in nine or ten 
days from Falmouth. 

Likewise, they have a pacquet from Marseilles to Port Mahone, in the 
Mediterranean, for the constant communication of letters with his majesty’s 
garrison and people in the island of Minorca. 

They have also a pacquet from England to the West-Indies; but I am not of 
opinion, that they will keep it up for much time longer, if it be not already let 
fall. 

This office is kept in Lombard-Street, in a large house, formerly Sir Robert 
Viner’s, once a rich goldsmith; but ruined at the shutting up of the Exchequer, as 
above. 

The penny post, a modern contrivance of a private person, one Mr. William 
Dockraw, is now made a branch of the general revenue by the Post Office; and 
though, for a time, it was subject to miscarriages and mistakes, yet now it is 
come also into so exquisite a management, that nothing can be more exact, and 
‘tis with the utmost safety and dispatch, that letters are delivered at the remotest 
comers of the town, almost as soon as they could be sent by a messenger, and 
that from four, five, six, to eight times a day, according as the distance of the 
place makes it practicable; and you may send a letter from Ratcliff or Limehouse 
in the East, to the farthest part of Westminster for a penny, and that several times 
in the same day. 

Nor are you tied up to a single piece of paper, as in the General Post-Office, 
but any packet under a pound weight, goes at the same price. 

I mention this the more particularly, because it is so manifest a testimony to 
the greatness of this city, and to the great extent of business and commerce in it, 
that this penny conveyance should raise so many thousand pounds in a year, and 
employ so many poor people in the diligence of it, as this office employs. 

We see nothing of this at Paris, at Amsterdam, at Hamburgh, or any other city, 
that ever I have seen, or heard of. 

The Custom House I have just mentioned before, but must take up a few lines 
to mention it again. The stateliness of the building, shewed the greatness of the 
business that is transacted there: The Long Room is like an Exchange every 
morning, and the croud of people who appear there, and the business they do, is 
not to be explained by words, nothing of that kind in Europe is like it. 

Yet it has been found, that the business of export and import in this port of 
London, is so prodigiously increased, and the several new offices, which they 
are bound to erect for the managing the additional parts of the customs, are such, 


that the old building, though very spacious, is too little, and as the late Fire burnt 
or demolished some part of the west end of the Custom House, they have had the 
opportunity in rebuilding, to enlarge it very much, buying in the ground of some 
of the demolished houses, to add to the Custom House, which will be now a 
most glorious building. 

The keys, or wharfs, next the river, fronting not the Custom House only, but 
the whole space from the Tower stairs, or dock, to the bridge, ought to be taken 
notice of as a publick building; nor are they less an ornament to the city, as they 
are a testimony of the vast trade carried on in it, than the Royal Exchange itself. 

The revenue, or income, brought in by these wharfs, inclusive of the 
warehouses belonging to them, and the lighters they employ, is said to amount to 
a prodigious sum; and, as I am told, seldom so little as forty thousand pounds per 
annum: And abundance of porters, watchmen, wharfingers, and other officers, 
are maintained here by the business of the wharfs; in which, one thing is very 
remarkable, That here are porters, and poor working men, who, though 
themselves not worth, perhaps, twenty pounds in the world, are trusted with 
great quantities of valuable goods, sometimes to the value of several thousand 
pounds, and yet ‘tis very rarely to be heard, that any loss or embezzlement is 
made. The number of these keys extending, as above, from the bridge to the 
Tower Dock, is seventeen. 

From these publick places, I come next to the markets, which, in such a mass 
of building, and such a collection of people, and where such business is done, 
must be great, and very many. To take a view of them in particular; 

First, Smithfield Market for living cattle, which is, without question, the 
greatest in the world; no description can be given of it, no calculation of the 
numbers of creatures sold there, can be made. This market is every Monday and 
Friday. 

There is, indeed, a liberty taken by the butchers, to go up to Islington, and to 
Whitechapel, and buy of the country drovers, who bring cattle to town; but this 
is called forestalling the market, and is not allowed by law. 

There is also a great market, or rather fair for horses, in Smithfield every 
Friday in the afternoon, where very great numbers of horses, and those of the 
highest price, are to be sold weekly. 

The flesh markets are as follow. 

Leaden-Hall, Honey-Lane, Newgate, Clare, Shadwell, Southwark, 
Westminster, Spittle Fields, Hoxton (forsaken) Brook, Bloomsbury, Newport, St. 
James’s, Hungerford. 

N.B. At all these markets, there is a part set by for a fish market, and a part for 
an herb market; so that when I say afterwards, there are fish markets, and herb 


markets, I am to be understood, such as are wholly for fish, or for herbs and 
fruit. For example, 


Fish markets {  Billingsgate, Fishstreet Hill, and Old Fishstreet. 


Herb markets Covent Garden, and Stocks Market. 


N.B. Cherry market, 


and apple market } At the Three Cranes. 
Corn markets Bear Key, and Queen Hith. 


Queen Hith, Hungerford, Ditch-Side, and 


Meal markets ; 
{ Whitecross-Street. 


Whitechapel, Smithfield, Southwark, the Hay- 


Hay markets { Market-Street Westminster, and. Bloomsbury. 
Leather market Leaden Hall. 

Hides and skins Leaden Hall, and Wood’s Close. 

Coal markets Billingsgate, Room Land. 

Bay market Leaden Hall. 


Broadcloth market } Blackwell Hall. 


N.B. The last three are, without doubt, the greatest in the world of those kinds. 

Bubble market Exchange Alley. 

These markets are so considerable in themselves, that they will merit a longer 
and more particular description, than I have room for in this place. I shall, 
however, briefly mention them again in their order. 

Of the fourteen flesh markets, or markets for provisions, seven of them are of 
antient standing, time out of mind: But the other seven are erected since the 
enlargement of buildings mentioned above. The old ones are, Leaden-Hall, 
Honey-Lane, Newgate Market, Southwark, Clare, St. James’s, and Westminster; 
and these are so considerable, such numbers-of buyers, and such an infinite 
quantity of provisions of all sorts, flesh, fish, and fowl, that, especially the first, 
no city in the world can equal them. ‘Tis of the first of these markets, that a 
certain Spanish ambassador said, There was as much meat sold in it in one 
month, as would suffice all Spain for a year. 

This great market, called, Leaden-Hall, though standing in the middle of the 


city, contains three large squares, every square having several outlets into divers 
streets, and all into one another. The first, and chief, is called, the Beef Market, 
which has two large gates, one into Leaden Hall Street, one into Gracechurch 
Street, and two smaller, viz) One by a long pav’d passage leading into 
Limestreet, and one under a gateway from the second square. In this square, 
every Wednesday is kept a market for raw hides, tann’d leather, and shoemakers 
tools; and in the warehouses, up stairs on the east and south sides of the square, 
is the great market for Colechester bayes. 

The second square is divided into two oblongs, in the first is the fish market, 
and in the other, a market for country higlers, who bring small things, such as 
pork, butter, eggs, pigs, country dress’d, with some fouls, and such like country 
fare. 

The north part of the fish market, the place being too large for the fishmongers 
use, are the stalls of the town butchers for mutton and veal, the best and largest 
of which, that England can produce, is to be bought there, and the east part is a 
flesh market for country butchers. 

The third, and last square, which is also very large, is divided into three parts: 
Round the circumference, is the butter market, with all sorts of higglary goods, 
as before: The south part is the poultry market, and the bacon market, and the 
center is an herb market. 

All the other markets follow the same method in proportion to the room they 
have for it; and there is an herb market in every one; but the chief markets in the 
whole city for herbs and garden-stuff, are the Stocks and Covent Garden. 

There are but two corn markets in the whole city and out parts; but they are 
monsters for magnitude, and not to be matched in the world. These are Bear 
Key, and Queen Hith: To the first comes all the vast quantity of corn that is 
brought into the city by sea, and here corn may be said, not to be sold by cart 
loads, or horse loads, but by ship loads, and, except the corn chambers and 
magazines in Holland, when the fleets come in from Dantzick and England, the 
whole world cannot equal the quantity bought and sold here. 

This is the place whither all the corn is brought, which, as I have observed, is 
provided in all the counties of England, near the sea coast, and shipp’d for 
London, and no quantity can be wanted, either for home consumption, or for 
foreign exportation, but the corn factors, who are the managers of this market, 
are ready to supply it. 

The other, which I call a corn market too, is at Queen Hith; but this market is 
chiefly, if not wholly, for malt; as to the whole corn, as the quantity of malt 
brought to this market is prodigious great, so I must observe too, that this place 
is the receiver of all the malt, the barley of which, takes up the ground of so 


many hundred thousand acres of land in the counties of Surrey, Bucks, Berks, 
Oxford, Southampton, and Wilts, and is called west country malt. 

It is true, there is a very great quantity of malt, and of other corn too, brought 
to some other places on the river, and sold there, viz. To Milford Lane, above the 
bridge, and the Hermitage, below the bridge; but this is but, in general, a branch 
of the trade of the other places. 

It must not be omitted, that Queen Hith is also a very great market for meal, as 
well as malt, and, perhaps, the greatest in England. 

The vessels which bring this malt and meal to Queen Hith, are worth the 
observation of any stranger that understands such things. They are remarkable 
for the length of the vessel, and the burthen they carry, and yet the little water 
they draw; in a word, some of those barges carry above a thousand quarter of 
malt at a time, and yet do not draw two foot of water. N.B. A thousand quarter of 
malt must be granted to be, at least, a hundred tun burthen. Note also , Some of 
these large barges come as far as from Abbington, which is above one hundred 
and fifty miles from London, if we measure by the river. 

The next market, which is more than ordinary remarkable, is the coal market 
at Billingsgate. This is kept every morning on the broad place just at the head of 
Billingsgate Dock, and the place is called Room Land; from what old forgotten 
original it has that name, history is silent. I need not, except for the sake of 
strangers, take notice, that the city of London, and parts adjacent, as also all the 
south of England, is supplied with coals, called therefore sea-coal, from 
Newcastle upon Tyne , and from the coast of Durham, and Northumberland. 
This trade is so considerable, that it is esteemed the great nursery of our best 
seamen, and of which I shall have occasion to say more in my account of the 
northern parts of England. The quantity of coals, which it is supposed are, 
communibus annis , burnt and consumed in and about this city, is supposed to be 
about five hundred thousand chalder, every chalder containing thirty-six bushels, 
and generally weighing about thirty hundred weight. 

All these coals are bought and sold on this little spot of Room Land, and, 
though sometimes, especially in case of a war, or of contrary winds, a fleet of 
five hundred to seven hundred sail of ships, comes up the river at a time, yet they 
never want a market: The brokers, or buyers of these coals, are called crimps, for 
what reason, or original, is likewise a mystery peculiar to this trade; for these 
people are noted for giving such dark names to the several parts of their trade; so 
the vessels they load their ships with at New Castle, are called keels, and the 
ships that bring them, are called cats, and hags, or hag boats, and fly boats, and 
the like. But of that hereafter. 

The increase of this consumption of coals, is another evidence of the great 


increase of the city of London; for, within a few years past, the import of coals 
was not, in the river of Thames, so great by very near half. 

It must be observed, that as the city of London occasions the consumption of 
sO great a quantity of corn and coals, so the measurement of them is under the 
inspection of the lord mayor and court of aldermen, and for the direction of 
which, there are allowed a certain number of corn meeters, and coal meeters, 
whose places are for life, and bring them in a very considerable income. These 
places are in the gift of the lord mayor for the time being, and are generally sold 
for three or four thousand pounds a piece, when they fall. 

They have abundance of poor men employ’d under them, who are called, also, 
meeters, and are, or ought to be, freemen of the city. 

This is, indeed, a rent-charge upon the buyer, and is a kind of gabel, as well 
upon the coals as the corn; but the buyer is abundantly recompensed, by being 
ascertained in his measure without any fraud; so that having bought his coals or 
corn, he is perfectly unconcerned about the measure, for the sworn meeters are 
so placed between the buyer and seller, that no injury can be offered, nor have I 
heard that any complaint of injustice is ever made against the meeters, who are 
generally men of good character, are sworn to do right, and cannot easily do 
wrong without being detected; so many eyes being about them, and so many 
several persons concerned in the work, who have no dependance one upon 
another. 

There is one great work yet behind, which, however, seems necessary to a full 
description of the city of London, and that is the shipping and the Pool; but in 
what manner can any writer go about it, to bring it into any reasonable compass? 
The thing is a kind of infinite, and the parts to be separated from one another in 
such a description, are so many, that it is hard to know where to begin. 

The whole river, in a word, from London-Bridge to Black Wall, is one great 
arsenal, nothing in the world can be like it: The great building-yards at Schedam 
near Amsterdam, are said to out-do them in the number of ships which are built 
there, and they tell us, that there are more ships generally seen at Amsterdam, 
than in the Thames. 

As to the building part, I will not say, but that there may be more vessels built 
at Schedam, and the parts adjacent, than in the River Thames; but then it must be 
said; 

That the English build for themselves only, the Dutch for all the world. 

That almost all the ships the Dutch have, are built there, whereas, not one fifth 
part of our shipping is built in the Thames; but abundance of ships are built at all 
the sea-ports in England, such as at New-Castle, Sunderland, Stockton, Whitby, 
Hull, Gainsborough, Grimsby, Lynn, Yarmouth, Alborough, Walderswick, 


Ipswich and Harwich, upon the east coast; and at Shoram, Arundel, 
Brighthelmston, Portsmouth, Southampton, Pool, Weymouth, Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, besides other places, on the south coast. 

That we see more vessels in less room at Amsterdam; but the setting aside 
their hoys, bilanders and schoots, which are in great numbers always there, being 
vessels particular to their inland and coasting navigation; you do not see more 
ships, nor near so many ships of force, at Amsterdam as at London. 

That you see more ships there in less room, but, perhaps, not so many ships in 
the whole. 

That part of the river of Thames which is properly the harbour, and where the 
ships usually deliver or unload their cargoes, is called the Pool, and begins at the 
turning of the river out of Limehouse Reach, and extends to the Custom-house- 
Keys: In this compass I have had the curiosity to count the ships as well as I 
could, en passant , and have found above two thousand sail of all sorts, not 
reckoning barges, lighters or pleasure-boats, and yatchs; but of vessels that really 
go to sea. 

It is true, the river or Pool, seem’d, at that time, to be pretty full of ships; it is 
true also, that I included the ships which lay in Deptford and Black-Wall 
reaches, and in the wet docks, whereof, there are no less than three; but ‘tis as 
true, that we did not include the men of war at the king’s yard and in the wet 
dock there at Deptford, which were not a very few. 

In the river, as I have observed, there are from Battle-Bridge on the Southwark 
side, and the Hermitage-Bridge on the city-side, reckoning to Black-Wall, 
inclusive, 

Three wet docks for laying up 
Twenty two dry docks for repairing } merchants ships. 

Thirty three yards for building 

This is inclusive of the builders of lighters, hoys, &c. but exclusive of all boat- 
builders, wherry-builders, and above-bridge barge-builders. 

To enter into any description of the great magazines of all manner of naval 
stores, for the furnishing those builders, would be endless, and I shall not attempt 
it; ‘tis sufficient to add, That England, as I have said elsewhere, is an 
inexhaustible store-house of timber, and all the oak timber, and generally the 
plank also, used in the building these ships, is found in England only, nay, and 
which is more, it is not fetched from the remoter parts of England, but these 
southern counties near us are the places where ‘tis generally found; as 
particularly the counties of Berks and Bucks, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Essex and 
Suffolk, and very little is brought farther, nor can all the ship-building the whole 


kingdom are able to build, ever exhaust those counties, tho’ they were to build 
much more than they do. 

But I must land, lest this part of the account seems to smell of the tarr, and I 
should tire the gentlemen with leading them out of their knowledge. 

I should mention, for the information of strangers, &c. that the buildings of 
this great city are chiefly of brick, as many ways found to be the safest, the 
cheapest, and the most commodious of all other materials; by safe, I mean from 
fire, and as by Act of Parliament, every builder is bound to have a partition wall 
of brick also, one brick and half thick between every house, it is found to be, 
indeed, very helpful in case of fire. 

And as I am speaking of fire and burning of houses, it cannot be omitted, That 
no where in the world is so good care taken to quench fires as in London; I will 
not say the like care is taken to prevent them; for I must say, That I think the 
servants, nay, and masters too in London, are the most careless people in the 
world about fire, and this, no doubt, is the reason why there are frequently more 
fires in London and in the out-parts, than there are in all the cities of Europe put 
them together; nor are they the more careful, as I can learn, either from 
observation or report, I say, they are not made more cautious, by the 
innumerable fires which continually happen among them. 

And this leads me back to what I just now said, That no city in the world is so 
well furnished for the extinguishing fires when they happen. 

By the great convenience of water which being every where laid in the streets 
in large timber pipes, as well from the Thames as the New-River, those pipes are 
furnished with a fire plug, which the parish officers have the key of, and when 
opened, let out not a pipe, but a river of water into the streets, so that making but 
a dam in the kennel, the whole street is immediately under water to supply the 
engines. 

By the great number of admirable engines, of which, almost, every parish has 
one, and some halls also, and some private citizens have them of their own, so 
that no sooner does a fire break out, but the house is surrounded with engines, 
and a flood of water poured upon it, ‘till the fire is, as it were, not extinguished 
only, but drowned. 

The several ensurance offices, of which I have spoken above, have each of 
them a certain sett of men, who they keep in constant pay, and who they furnish 
with tools proper for the work, and to whom they give jack-caps of leather, able 
to keep them from hurt, if brick or timber, or any thing not of too great a bulk, 
should fall upon them; these men make it their business to be ready at call, all 
hours, and night or day, to assist in case of fire; and it must be acknowledged, 
they are very dextrous, bold, diligent, and successful. These they call fire-men, 


but with an odd kind of contradiction in the title, for they are really most of them 
water-men. 

Having mentioned, that the city is so well furnished with water, it cannot be 
omitted, that there are two great engines for the raising the Thames water, one at 
the bridge, and the other near Broken Wharf; these raise so great a quantity of 
water, that, as they tell us, they are able to supply the whole city in its utmost 
extent, and to supply every house also3 with a running pipe of water up to the 
uppermost story. 

However, the New-River, which is brought by an aqueduct or artificial stream 
from Ware, continues to supply the greater part of the city with water, only with 
this addition by the way, that they have been obliged to dig a new head or basin 
at Islington on a higher ground than that which the natural stream of the river 
supplies, and this higher basin they fill from the lower, by a great engine worked 
formerly with six sails, now by many horses constantly working; so from that 
new elevation of the water, they supply the higher part of the town with the same 
advantage, and more ease than the Thames engines do it. 

There was a very likely proposal set on foot by some gentlemen, whose genius 
seem’d equal to the work, for drawing another river, rather larger than that now 
running, and bringing it to a head on some rising grounds beyond Mary le 
Bonne. 

This water was proposed to be brought from the little Coin or Cole near St. 
Albans, and the river, called Two Waters, near Rickmansworth, and as I have 
seen the course of the water, and the several supplies it was to have, and how the 
water-level was drawn for containing the current, I must acknowledge it was a 
very practical undertaking, and merited encouragement; but it was opposed in 
Parliament, and dropt for the present: This design was particularly calculated for 
supplying those prodigious additions of buildings, which I have already 
described at the west end of the town. 

However, tho’ this be laid aside, as also several water-houses in other parts, 
particularly one at Wapping, one near Battle-Bridge in Southwark, and the 
famous one at York-Buildings, yet it cannot be denied, that the city of London is 
the best supplied with water of any great city in the world, and upon as easy 
terms to its inhabitants. 

There were formerly several beautiful conduits of running-water in London, 
which water was very sweet and good, and was brought at an infinite expence, 
from several distant springs, in large leaden pipes to those conduits, and this was 
so lately, that several of those conduits were rebuilt since the Fire, as one on 
Snow-Hill and one at Stocks-Market, which serves as a pedestal for the great 
equestrian statue of King Charles II. erected there at the charge of Sir Robert 


Viner, then Lord Mayor, and who was then an eminent banker in Lombard- 
street; but his loyalty could not preserve him from being ruined by the common 
calamity, when the king shut up the Exchequer. 

They tell us a merry story of this statue, how true it may be, let those testify 
who Saw it, if any such witnesses remain, viz. That a certain famous Court lady, I 
do not say it was the D ss of Portsmouth, being brought to bed of a son 
late in the night, the next morning this glorious equestrian statue had a pillion 
handsomely placed on it behind the body of the k , with a paper pinned to 
the trapping of the pillion, with words at length, Gone for a midwife. 

It is scarce worth while to give an account of the statues in this city, they are 
neither many, or are those which are, very valuable. 

The statue of King Charles I. in marble, standing in the middle of the Royal 
Exchange, is the best beyond comparison; one of the same prince, and his father, 
standing in two large niches on the south front of the same building, and being 
bigger than the life, are coarse pieces compared to it. 

The statues of the kings and queens, seventeen of which are already put up in 
the inside of the Royal Exchange, are tolerable, but all infinitely inferior to that 
in the middle. 

There is a statue of Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of the Royal Exchange, 
which outdoes many of those kings, only that it stands in a dark corner, and is 
little noticed; ‘tis placed in a nitch under the piazza, in the north west angle of 
the Exchange, just regarding the Turky walk, and he has a bale of silk lying by 
him. 

There is another equestrian statue, and but one, as I remember, within the city, 
and that is of King James the First on the north front of one of the gates of the 
city called Aldersgate: This was erected on the occasion of that king’s entring 
the city at that gate when he arrived here from Scotland, to take the crown after 
the death of Queen Elizabeth; when that statue was finely painted and gilded, 
which is not usual, nor is the gilding yet worn off; there are some emblematick 
figures remaining, which were then suited to the occasion of his triumphal entry, 
and there was another arch form’d for the day at the bars, where the liberties of 
the city end, that way which is now called Goswell-street, but that was taken 
down soon after. 

The gates of the city are seven, besides posterns, and the posterns that remain 
are four, besides others that are demolished. The gates are all remaining, two of 
them which were demolished at the fire, being beautifully rebuilt: These are 
Ludgate and Newgate; the first a prison for debt for freemen of the city only, the 
other a prison for criminals, both for London and Middlesex, and for debtors 
also for Middlesex, being the county gaol. 








Moregate is also rebuilt, and is a very beautiful gateway, the arch being near 
twenty foot high, which was done to give room for the city Train’d Bands to go 
through to the Artillery Ground, where they muster, and that they might march 
with their pikes advanc’d, for then they had pikemen in every regiment, as well 
in the army as in the militia, which since that, is quite left off; this makes the 
gate look a little out of shape, the occasion of it not being known. Cripplegate 
and Bishopsgate are very old, and make but a mean figure; Aldersgate is about 
one hundred and twenty years old, and yet being beautified, as I have said, on 
the occasion of King James’s entry, looks very handsome. 

Aldgate was very ancient and decay’d, so that As old as Aldgate, was a city 
proverb for many years; but this gate was rebuilt also, upon the triumphant entry 
of K. James I. and looks still very well; on the east side of this gate are two 
statues in stone, representing two men, from the waste upward, and in armour, 
throwing down two great stones, supposing it to be on an enemy assaulting the 
gate, which I mention, because some time ago, one of these men in armour, 
whether tired with holding it so long, or dreaming of enemies assaulting the gate, 
our authors do not inform us; but he threw down the stone, or rather let it fall, 
after having held it upwards of an hundred years; but, as it happened, it did no 
harm. 

Most of these gates are given by the city to the chief of the officers of the city 
to live in, and the houses are very convenient dwellings. 

Temple-Bar is the only gate which is erected at the extent of the city liberties, 
and this was occasioned by some needful ceremonies at the proclaiming any 
King or Queen of England, at which time the gates are shut; the Herald at Arms 
knocks hard at the door, the sheriffs of the city call back, asking who is there? 
Then the herald answers, “I come to proclaim,” &, according to the name of the 
prince who is to succeed to the crown, and repeating the titles of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, &c. at which the sheriffs open, and bid them welcome, and 
so they go on to the Exchange, where they make the last proclamation. 

This gate is adorned with the figures of kings below, and traytors above, the 
heads of several criminals executed for treason being set up there; the statues 
below are of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. King Charles I. and II. and this 
is the fourth statue of King Charles II. which is to be seen in the city of London, 
besides his picture nobly done at full length, which was set up formerly in the 
Guild-Hall. 

There are in London, and the far extended bounds, which I now call so, 
notwithstanding we are a nation of liberty, more publick and private prisons, and 
houses of confinement, than any city in Europe, perhaps as many as in all the 
capital cities of Europe put together; for example: 


Public GAOLS. 


The Tower. Whitechapel. 
Newgate. Finsbury. 
Ludgate. The Dutchy. 
King’s Bench. St. Katherines. 
The Fleet. Bale-Dock. 
Bridewell. Little-Ease. 
Marshalseas. New Prison. 
The Gatehouse. New-Bridewell. 
Two Counters in the city. Tottil-Fields Bridewell 
One Counter in the Burrough. Five night prisons, called 


St. Martin’s le Grand. 
The Clink, formerly the prison to the Stews. Round-houses, &c. 
Tolerated PRISONS. 
Bethlem or Bedlam. Cum aliis. 
One hundred and nineteen 
Three Pest-houses. 
Spunging Houses. The Admiralty Officers 
Fifteen Private Mad-Houses. 
The King’s Messengers Houses. Houses. 
The Sergeant at Arms’s Officers Tip-staffs Houses. 
Chancery Officers Houses. 
Houses. 
The Black Rod Officers-Houses. 


N.B. All these private houses of confinement, are pretended to be little 
purgatories, between prison and liberty, places of advantage for the keeping 
prisoners at their own request, till they can get friends to deliver them, and so 
avoid going into publick prisons; tho’ in some of them, the extortion is such, and 


the accommodation so bad, that men choose to be carried away directly. 


This has often been complained of, and hopes had of redress; but the rudeness 
and avarice of the officers prevails, and the oppression is sometimes very great; 


but that by the way. 


In a word; To sum up my description of London, take the following heads; 


There are in this great mass of buildings thus called London, 


Two cathedrals. Four choirs for musick- Twenty-seven publick 


wor- prisons. 


Eight publick schools, called 


ship. 


One hundred and thirty five 


parish churches. 
Nine new churches unfinished, 


being part of fifty appointed 


to be built. 
Sixty nine chapels where the 


Church of England service 


is perform’d. 
Two churches at Deptford, 


taken into the limits now 


describ’d. 
Twenty eight foreign 


churches 
Besides Dissenters meetings of 


all persuasions; 

Popish chapels; and 

One Jews synagogue. 

There are also, thirteen 
hospitals, besides lesser charities, 
call’d Alms-houses, of which 
they reckon above a hundred, 


many of which have 


chapels for divine service. 
Three colleges. 


Having dwelt thus long in the city, I mean properly called so, I must be the 


Free Schools. 
Eighty three Charity Schools. 
Fourteen markets for flesh. 
Two for live cattle, besides 


two herb-markets. 
Twenty three other markets, 


as describ’d. 
Fifteen Inns of Court. 
Four fairs. 
Twenty seven squares, besides 


those within any single 
building, as the Temple, 


Somerset House, & 
Five publick bridges. 
One town-house, or Guild- 


Hall. 
One Royal Exchange. 
Two other Exchanges only for 


shops. 
One Custom-house. 
Three Artillery Grounds. 
Four Pest-houses. 
Two bishops palaces; 


and 
Three royal palaces. 


shorter in my account of other things. 

The Court end of the town, now so prodigiously increased, as is said before, 
would take up a volume by itself, and, indeed, whole volumes are written on the 
subject. 

The king’s palace, tho’ the receptacle of all the pomp and glory of Great 
Britain, is really mean, in comparison of the rich furniture within, I mean the 
living furniture, the glorious Court of the King of Great Britain: The splendor of 
the nobility, the wealth and greatness of the attendants, the oeconomy of the 
house, and the real grandeur of the whole royal family, outdoes all the Courts of 
Europe, even that of France itself, as it is now managed since the death of Lewis 
the Great. 

But the palace of St. James’s is, I say, too mean, and only seems to be 
honoured with the Court, while a more magnificent fabrick may be erected, 
where the King of England usually resided, I mean at White-Hall. 

The ruins of that old palace, seem to predict, that the time will come, when 
that Phoenix shall revive, and when a building shall be erected there, suiting the 
majesty and magnificence of the British princes, and the riches of the British 
nation. 

Many projects have been set on foot for the rebuilding the antient palace of 
White-hall; but most of them have related rather to a fund for raising the money, 
than a model for the building: But as I once saw a model for the palace itself, 
know its author, and when it was proposed, and that I still believe that scheme 
will, at last, be the ground-plot of the work itself, I believe it will not be 
disagreeable to give a brief account of the design. 

A SCHEME FOR A ROYAL PALACE IN THE 
PLACE OF WHITE-HALL 

First, it was proposed, That the whole building should be of Portland stone, 
and all the front be exactly after the model of the Banquetting House, with such 
alterations only, as the length and height of the building made necessary. 

That the first floor of the building should be raised from the present surface, at 
least eight feet, as the present building of the Banquetting House now is. 

That the whole building should make four fronts, one to the water-side and 
one to the canal in the park, a third to the north facing Charing-Cross, and the 
fourth to the south facing King-street in Westminster. 

That every front should contain 400 yards, or 1200 feet, in length; that there 
should be four areas or squares in the inside of the building, the first from the 
north entrance to be oblong, taking up the whole length of the building from east 
to west, and that then a long building should cross the whole work, eighty feet 
broad, and from the east range one thousand feet broad to the west; and in the 


middle of which, should be a great arch or gate looking to the south gate of the 
palace: That the other side of the palace be divided into three squares, having 
two ranges of buildings to run cross them from south to north, and each range to 
joyn the great range of building which runs from east to west. 

That the whole building be withdrawn from the river so far, at least, as where 
the statue of King James II. now stands, and a spacious terras to be carried on 
into the Thames twelve feet beyond low-water-mark, and over the river a 
handsome foot-bridge of twelve great arches only, with a causeway at the end 
over St. George’s Fields; That the terras and space between the palace and the 
water, be made into a fine garden, with an orangery on the north side, reaching 
to the edge of the terras so effectually, as it may cover the garden from the view 
of any of the buildings on the Strand side, and a royal bagnio at the other end 
likewise, to cover the necessary buildings for the kitchins which are behind it. 

For the extent north, ‘tis proposed, That all the buildings be taken down to the 
wall of Northumberland House, on that side; and to the north side of the Spring 
Garden, opposite to Suffolk-street and the Hay-Market on the other side; so the 
front of the building that way, will extend from the hither part of Scotland-yard- 
Gate, to Prince Rupert’s Garden, and the gate of the palace being in the center of 
the building, will open in that which is now called the Spring Garden. 

One gate of the palace opening thus north, a ballustrade of iron, like that 
which surrounds St. Paul’s Church, should take in a large parade, reaching to the 
Meuse-Gate, a space for the street only excepted, and in proportion the other 
way towards Pail-Mall; and here on the east side, and on the west side, two large 
guard-houses should be erected, fitted, the one for the horse guards, and the 
other for the foot, both within the ballustrade, but without the palace, and two 
smaller guard-houses for detachments of both, be likewise placed on the south 
side, all at a proper distance from the main building, and all low built. 

The canal in the park would be necessarily filled up for about a hundred yards, 
for the extent of the building that way; the street that now is, must, at the same 
time, be turned, and a large street for communication with Westminster, be 
allowed to cross the park from the Pail-Mall south, towards Westminster, to 
come out at the new iron gate, now leading to Queen’s-Square and Tottil-street; 
but no houses to be built in it, and four gates in the said street, to lead over the 
street, from the first floor of the palace, by galleries into the park; All buildings 
adjoining to the park to be taken down, nor any private doors or keys to be 
allowed; a stone wall of twenty feet high and eight feet thick, to be built round 
the park, and the park to be extended west, by taking in Buckingham House, 
with its gardens. 

In this building, the proposer’s scheme was, To have all the offices of the 


King’s Exchequer, the Revenue, the Council, the Secretaries of State, the 
Admiralty, the Courts of Justice, and both Houses of Parliament, contain’d 
within the palace, as was the usage in former times. 

To this purpose, the cross range of buildings, going from east to west, through 
the center of the palace, and looking into the great oblong court, which would 
contain a thousand feet, exclusive of the east and west fronts, and of the great 
arch or gate in the center, should be divided thus; That part on the east side of 
the gate to contain two spacious rooms, one for the House of Peers, the other for 
the House of Commons, with sufficient offices, galleries of communication, 
rooms of conference for committees, a court of requests, &c. for the use of the 
members, and rooms for all other occasions of Parliament business. 

The west part of this great range of building to contain a hall, as Westminster- 
Hall now is, with proper separated courts for the King’s Bench, Chancery, 
Common-Pleas, and Exchequer-Bars, and a distinct court fix’d, and suitably 
prepared, for tryals of peers or others, by the House of Lords, notwithstanding 
which, this court would be sufficiently large to celebrate the Coronation feast, 
with all its ceremonies, the building being from the middle arch to the west 
range of buildings, five hundred feet long at least, and one hundred feet broad. 

Thus the king’s Court of Justice, his High Court of Parliament, and all the 
affairs of the Administration, would be managed within his own house, as it 
anciently was; and as the two cross ranges of buildings, which form’d the three 
courts on the south side of the Parliament House and Hall of Justice, would be 
very large, they would afford room for the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, the 
Admiralty, the War Office, the Green-Cloth, the Wardrobe Office, and all the 
other family offices, too many to name here. 

Then the main range of building on the north side of the palace, should 
contain (because nearest the city) the Treasury Office, the Secretary’s Offices, 
the Council Chambers, and the Exchequer Offices. 

The apartments of the other three ranges to be wholly taken up with the king’s 
houshold: for example; 

For the royal apartments, being the king’s lodgings, rooms of state and 
audience, the closet, the oratory, and all the rooms belonging to the apartment of 
a king; this to take up the east range, fronting the terras garden and the Thames, 
and looking directly towards the city. 

The queen s lodgings to be in the east end of the south range, fronting the City 
of Westminster; but between the said city and the lodgings, the queen’s garden 
to be extended from the terras garden mentioned before, to a wall joining a 
passage from Westminster to the south gate, which wall begins at the iron 
ballustrade and gate of the great parade before the south entrance of the palace, 


and ends at the outer stone wall, which surrounds the garden and park. The 
family for the royal children, to take up the west end of the said south range of 
buildings, with the like garden also, and a gate joyning the two walls in the 
middle of the passage, leading to the south gate of the palace, by which, with an 
easy ascent of steps, a communication should be made between the said two 
gardens. 

The west rouge of buildings fronting the park, should be divided also into two 
parts, the first being the north end, to consist of royal apartments for the 
entertainment of foreign princes and foreign ambassadors, at the pleasure of the 
king, and the other half, or south end to be called the Prince’s Lodgings, and to 
be for the Prince of Wales for the time being, and his family. 

The great arch in the center of the whole, and in the middle of the long range 
of buildings, to support a large church or chapel royal, for the service of all the 
houshold, and for preaching before the Houses of Parliament on publick days, as 
is now at St. Margaret’s and at the Abbey: over this church a large dome or 
cupola of stone, covered with copper and double gilded. 

At the two angles of the building, fronting the river, two private chapels, the 
one for the queen and her houshold, and the other for the king and his houshold, 
and either of these to support a dome covered with copper and gilded, as before, 
tho’ smaller than the other, with a large lanthorn on the top, and a small spire, all 
of stone. 

The fronts to have pavilions and pediments in their proper places; the whole 
work to be built with the utmost regularity, in the Corinthian order of building, 
and with all possible beauty and ornament. 

The galleries of the royal chapel to be supported with pillars of marble, of the 
finest and most beautiful workmanship also, the E. end of the building, the altar 
and balustrade of the same, also niches, with their columns, and pediments of the 
same, and two pillars of the finest marble, eighteen feet high, standing single, 
one on each side the steps to the communion table, and on them two statues of 
the apostles St. Paul and St. Peter, or as the king shall direct, the statues to be 
large as the life, the capitals of the columns gilded. 

All the carv’d work in the walls, and round the cornish, and architrave within 
and without, double gilded; the ceiling of the chapel to contain one great oval, 
the rim of it of stone, carved as at St. Paul’s, and gilded, and the middle painted 
by the best masters, with either a figure of the ascention or the resurrection, the 
device to be new. 

All the carved work in wood, and mouldings, and cornish in the quire and over 
the stalls, to be double gilded, as likewise of the organ and organ loft. 

All the gates and door cases in the outsides of the work, with all the columns 


and carv’d work belonging to them, especially the north and south gates, and the 
two fronts of the great arch in the middle, to be of the finest marble. 

All the chimneys and foot paces before them, to be of marble of divers 
colours, as well English as foreign: The steps, also, of the king and queen’s great 
stair-cases to be of marble, all the other stair-cases to be of the finest free-stone, 
fetch’d from Stamford in Lincolnshire, where is the whitest stone in England, 
and to be built as the stair-case in that called the Queen’s House at Greenwich; 
no wood to be allowed in any of the stair-cases, except for wainscotting up the 
side. 

All the great stair-cases to be painted in the most curious manner possible, as 
also the ceilings of all the royal apartments, as well the queen’s as the king’s. 

An equestrian statue of the king in the center of one half of the first great 
court, and the like of the late King William, in the other half. 

Large fountains to be kept constantly playing in the smaller courts, and in the 
terras garden. 

Buckingham-House to be bought, and taken in, to be made a royal lodge for 
the park, with an observatory, and a chamber of rarities: And Marlborough 
House to be bought, and be made a green-house for exotick plants, and all 
botannick rarities, and the old royal garden to be again restored, laid open to the 
park, and be a planted orangery; all the orange and lemon trees to be planted in 
the earth, so as not to be removed in the winter, but covered and secured 
separately, as at Beddington in Surrey. 

A large building to be added under the wall in the park, next to Tottil-street, 
Westminster, with separate wards for keeping the lyons and other the strange 
and foreign bred brutes, which are now kept in the Tower, and care to be taken 
to furnish it with all the rarities of that kind that the world can procure, with 
fowls, also, of the like foreign kinds. 

A royal bagnio annexed to the green-house in the terras garden, like that for 
the ladies in the queen’s garden; but both distant from the palace. 

A large alottment from the lodgings at the two ends of the N. and E. ranges, 
for the king’s kitchens, which should have also an additional range of low 
buildings, separate from the palace, and running down to the water-side; this 
building would stand just between the terras garden wall, which should hide it, 
and the wall of Northumberland House: And here (a dock being made for that 
purpose) all heavy things, needful for the kitchens, and for the whole palace, 
should be brought in by water; as coals, and wood, and beer, and wine, &c. at 
the east end, and the prince’s at the west end; the kitchens for the queen and the 
younger princes or childrens apartments, to be at the other extremes of their 
respective appartments. 


Every range of building to have double rows of rooms on the same floor; but 
the royal apartments to have also a long gallery behind them, reaching the whole 
length, the one end to joyn to the Treasury Office and Council Chamber in the 
north range, and the other end to reach the queen’s royal lodgings at the south 
range; on the east side of this gallery and in the peers, between the windows on 
the west side, should be placed, all the fine paintings that the Court are possess’d 
of, or that can be procur’d. 

In the north west angle of the building, a large room or rooms for the royal 
library, with apartments for the library keeper; galleries in the great room to 
come at the books, and a cupola upon the top. 

In the south west angle, a like repository for the records, as well of the 
Exchequer as of Parliament, with apartments for the record-keeper, or register, 
and a dome over it as at the other angle. 

The north and south gates of the palace to be embellished in the most exquisite 
manner possible, and the statues of the king and prince over the arch wrought in 
marble, in the finest manner possible; the gates to rise twenty five feet above the 
building, with an attick, and such other work as shall be contrived for the utmost 
beauty and ornament. 

The great stair-cases to be in the angles of the building, built projecting into 
the squares, that of the king’s apartment, to open into the first court, and into the 
garden also, and in the like manner the queen’s stair-case, at the other side, to 
open into the little square and into the privy gardens. 

The stair-cases to land upon the galleries, before they enter the apartments, 
and for that reason, to be in the inside of the building, and to be distinct from it, 
to prevent taking up any of the apartments of the angles, which are appointed for 
other purposes; in the middle of the long’s great gallery, doors should be made, 
leading into the great middle range of buildings; by one of which, his majesty 
may enter a gallery leading to the House of Lords, and by the other, enter thro’ 
another gallery to the chapel royal: In the great gallery and in the hall, sixteen 
large bouffetts or cupboards of gold and gilt plate of all kinds, to be set open on 
publick days. 

Likewise by these doors, the king will hare ready access to all the offices, to 
all the lodgings, and through the gates formerly mention’d, crossing the great 
New Street, which have steps to pass over their arches, and descend into the 
park. 

This, indeed, is but an embryo; but it must be confessed, it would be a 
magnificent building, and would very well suit the grandeur of the British Court: 
Here a King of Great Britain would live like himself, and half the world would 
run over to see and wonder at it. 


This whole building, the person projecting it, offered to finish, that is to say, 
all the outside work, masonry and bricklayers work, with plaisterers, glasiers, 
plumbers, carpenters and joyners work, carvers, stone-cutters, copper work, iron 
work, and lead, including ballustrade and fine gates, and, in a word, the whole 
palace, except painting, gilding, gardening and waterworks, for two million three 
hundred thousand pounds, the king giving timber, but the undertaker to cut it 
down, and bring it to the place, the king giving the Portland stone also, and 
bringing it by water to the place. 

Also the king to lay in four thousand blocks of Italian marble of the usual 
dimensions, the builder to make all the imagery that are to be made of stone; but 
the king to be at the charge of the equestrian statues in brass; the builder to form 
all the fountains and basins for the waterworks; but all the pipes, vasa, busts, and 
statues in the gardens, to be at the king’s expence. 

But I return to the description of things which really exist, and are not 
imaginary: As the court is now stated, all the offices and places for business are 
scattered about. 

The Parliament meets, as they ever did, while the Court was at Westminster, 
in the king’s old palace, and there are the courts of justice also, and the officers 
of the Exchequer, nor can it be said, however convenient the place is made for 
them; but that it has a little an air of venerable, tho’ ruin’d antiquity: What is the 
Court of Requests, the Court of Wards, and the Painted Chamber, tho’ lately 
repair’d, but the corps of the old English Grandeur laid in state? 

The whole, it is true, was anciently the king’s palace or royal house, and it 
takes up full as much ground as the new palace, which I have given a scheme of, 
would do, except only the gardens and parks, the space before it, which is still 
called Palace-yard, is much greater than that which would be at the north gate of 
the palace of White-hall, as proposed. The gardens, indeed, were not large, but 
not despicable neither, being the same where my Lord Halifax’s house and 
gardens now are, and took up all the ground which we see now built upon 
between the river and the old palace, where the tellers of the Exchequer, as well 
as the auditor, have handsome dwellings and gardens also. 

But, alas! as I say, tho’ they seem now even in their ruins, great; yet compared 
to the beauty and elegancy of modern living, and of royal buildings in this age, 
what are they! 

The royal apartments, the prince’s lodgings, the great officers apartments, 
what are they now, but little offices for clerks, rooms for coffee-houses, auctions 
of pictures, pamphlet and toy-shops? 

Even St. Stephen’s Chapel, formerly the royal chapel of the palace, but till 
lately beautify’d for the convenience of the House of Commons, was a very 


indifferent place, old and decay’d: The House of Lords is a venerable old place, 
indeed; but how mean, how incoherent, and how straitned are the several 
avenues to it, and rooms about it? the matted gallery, the lobby, the back ways 
the king goes to it, how short are they all of the dignity of the place, and the 
glory of a King of Great Britain, with the Lords and Commons, that so often 
meet there? 

Some attempts were made lately, to have restored the decrepid circumstances 
of this part of the building, and orders were given to Mr. Benson, then surveyor 
of the king’s buildings, to do his part towards it; but it was directed so ill, or 
understood so little, that some thought he was more likely to throw the old 
fabrick down, than to set it to rights, for which ignorance and vanity, ‘tis said, 
some have not fared as they deserv’d. 

It is true, the sitting of the Parliament is by the order of the Houses 
themselves, accommodated as well as the place will admit; but how much more 
beautiful it would be in such a building, as is above contrived, I leave to the 
contriver to describe and to other people to judge. 

Come we next to Westminster-Hall; ‘tis true, it is a very noble Gothick 
building, ancient, vastly large, and the finest roof of its kind in England, being 
one hundred feet wide; but what a wretched figure does it make without doors; 
the front, a vast pinacle or pedement, after the most ancient and almost forgotten 
part of the Gothick way of working; the building itself, resembles nothing so 
much as a great barn of three hundred feet long, and really looks like a barn at a 
distance. 

Nay, if we view the whole building from without doors, ‘tis like a great pile of 
something, but a stranger would be much at a loss to know what; and whether it 
was a house, or a church, or, indeed, a heap of churches; being huddled all 
together, with differing and distant roofs, some higher, some lower, some 
standing east and west, some north and south, and some one way, and some 
another. 

The Abbey, or Collegiate Church of Westminster, stands next to this; a 
venerable old pile of building, it is indeed, but so old and weak, that had it not 
been taken in hand some years ago, and great cost bestowed in upholding and 
repairing it, we might, by this time, have called it a heap, not a pile, and not a 
church, but the ruins of a church. 

But it begins to stand upon new legs now, and as they continue to work upon 
the repairs of it, the face of the whole building will, in a short while, be intirely 
new. 

This is the repository of the British kings and nobility, and very fine 
monuments are here seen over the graves of our ancient monarchs; the 


particulars are too long to enter into here, and are so many times described by 
several authors, that it would be a vain repetition to enter upon it here; besides, 
we have by no means any room for it. 

The monarchs of Great Britain are always crown’d here, even King James II. 
submitted to it, and to have it perform’d by a Protestant bishop. It is observable, 
that our kings and queens make always two solemn visits to this church, and 
very rarely, if ever, come here any more, viz. to be crown’d and to be buried. 

Two things I must observe here, and with that I close the account of it. 1. ‘Tis 
very remarkable, that the royal vault, in which the English royal family was laid, 
was filled up with Queen Ann; so that just as the family was extinct above, there 
was no room to have buried any more below. 2. It is become such a piece of 
honour to be buried in Westminster-Abbey, that the body of the church begins to 
be crowded with the bodies of citizens, poets, seamen, and parsons, nay, even 
with very mean persons, if they have but any way made themselves known in the 
world; so that in time, the royal ashes will be thus mingled with common dust, 
that it will leave no room either for king or common people, or at least not for 
their monuments, some of which also are rather pompously foolish, than solid 
and to the purpose. 

Near to this church is the Royal Free-School, the best of its kind in England, 
not out-done either by Winchester or Eaton, for a number of eminent scholars. 

The antiquities of this church, for it is very ancient, are published by two or 
three several authors; but are particularly to be seen in Dugdale’s Monasticon. 
The revenues of it were very great, and the abbot sat as a spiritual peer in the 
House of Lords. The revenues are still very large, and the dean is generally 
Bishop of Rochester; the fate of the late bishop I desire to bury with him, who is 
gone to oblivion. The Dean and Chapter have still great privileges as well as 
revenues, and particularly the civil government, or temporal jurisdiction of the 
city of Westminster, is so far in them, that the High-Steward and the High- 
Bailiff are named by them absolutely, without any reserve either to king or 
people. Their present High-Steward is the Earl of Arran, brother to the late Duke 
of Ormond, and their High-Bailiff, is William Norris, Esq. 

Being got into this part of Westminster, I shall finish it as I go, that I may not 
return; ‘Tis remarkable, that the whole city, called properly, Westminster, and 
standing on the S. side of the park, is but one parish, and is the only city of one 
parish in England. There is now another great church erected, or rather erecting, 
by the commissioners for building fifty new churches; but they have been 
strangely mistaken in the situation, which is a fenny marshy ground, and it is not 
found so able to support the weight as, perhaps, they were told it would; I say no 
more. The building was very curious, especially the roof; but the towers are not 


so beautiful as it is thought was intended, the foundation not being to be trusted. 

The Earl of Peterborough’s house stands at the extremity of the buildings, and 
is the point of measurement for the length of London, which from that house to 
Limehouse, is reckoned seven miles and a quarter, and some rods: This house 
might have been a monitor for the builders of the new church, for they tell us it 
has sunk several yards, since it was first built, tho’ this I do not affirm. 

There are” three chapels of ease to St. Margaret’s in this part of Westminster, 
besides that, great numbers of people go to the Abbey, so that there is no want of 
churches. There is but one meeting-house in this whole part, which is called 
Calamy’s Meeting, and was formerly supplied by Mr. Stephen Lobb, who, tho’ a 
Dissenter, lived and died a Jacobite. 

The Cottonian Library is kept here in an ancient building, near Westminster- 
Hall gate; we were told it would be removed to the royal library, and then, that it 
would be removed to a house to be built on purpose; but we see neither yet in 
hand. This is one of the most valuable collections in Britain, and, the Bodleian 
Library excepted, is, perhaps, the best: It has in it some books and manuscripts 
invaluable for their antiquity; but I have not room so much as to enter upon 
giving an account of the particulars. 

This part of Westminster has but one street, which gives it a communication 
with London, and this is called King-street, a long, dark, dirty and very 
inconvenient passage; but there seems to be no remedy for it, for most 
passengers get out of it through the Privy Garden, and some by private passages 
into the park, as at Locket’s, at the Cock-Pit, and the new gate from Queen’s- 
Square; but these are all upon sufferance. 

From hence we come through two very handsome, tho’ ancient gates, into the 
open palace before White-Hall and the Banqueting-house. 

Having mentioned White-Hall already, I have nothing more to say of it, but 
that it was, and is not, but may revive. There is, doubtless, a noble situation, fit 
to contain a royal palace, equal to Versailles; but I have given you my thoughts 
on that subject at large. 

Nor can I dwell here upon a description of his majesty’s Court, or an account 
of the politicks managed there; it does not relate to this work; let it suffice to say, 
his majesty resides, especially all the winter, at St. James’s; but the business of 
the government, is chiefly carried on at the Cockpit: This is a royal building, was 
once part of White-hall, first the Duke of Monmouth lived in it, then Prince 
George of Denmark and his princess, afterwards Queen Ann, and since the fire 
at White-Hall, the Treasury, the Secretary’s office, the Council Chamber, the 
Board of Trade, and the Lord Chamberlain, hold all their particular offices here; 
and here there is also, a by-way out of Duke-street into the park. 


From thence we come to the Horse Guards, a building commodious enough, 
built on purpose, as a barrack for a large detachment of the Horse-Guards, who 
keep their post here, while attending on duty; over it are offices for payment of 
the troops, and a large court of judicature, for holding councils of war, for tryal 
of deserters and others, according to the articles of war. 

In the same range of buildings, stood the Admiralty Office, built by the late 
King William; but tho’ in itself a spacious building, is found so much too narrow 
now the business is so much increased, and as there is a sufficient piece of spare 
ground behind it, to inlarge the building, we find a new and spacious office is 
now building in the same place, which shall be sufficient to all the uses required. 

This office is, perhaps, of the most importance of any of the publick parts of 
the administration, the royal navy being the sinews of our strength, and the 
whole direction of it being in the hands of the commissioners for executing this 
office. The Navy and the Victualling Offices, are but branches of this 
administration, and receive their orders from hence, as likewise the docks and 
yards receive their orders from the navy: the whole being carried on with the 
most exquisite order and dispatch. The Admiralty has been in commission ever 
since the death of Prince George; the present commissioners are, 

Right Honourable James Earl of Berkeley. 

Sir John Jennings. 

John Cockburn, Esq; 
William Chetwynd, Esq; 
Sir John Norris. 

Sir Charles Wager. 
Daniel Pultney, Esq; 

From this part of the town, we come into the publick streets, where nothing is 
more remarkable than the hurries of the people; Charing-Cross is a mixture of 
Court and city; Man’s Coffee-house is the Exchange Alley of this part of the 
town, and ‘tis perpetually throng’d with men of business, as the others are with 
men of play and pleasure. 

From hence advancing a little, we see the great equestrian statue of King 
Charles the First in brass, a costly, but a curious piece; however, it serves 
sufficiently, to let us know who it is, and why erected there. The circumstances 
are two, he faces the place where his enemies! triumph’d over him, and 
triumphs, that is, tramples in the place where his murtherers were hang’d.? 

From this place due north, are the king’s stables, called the Meuse, where the 
king’s horses, especially his coach-horses, are kept, and the coaches of state are 
set up; it is a very large place, and takes up a great deal of ground, more than is 


made use of: It contains two large squares, besides an out-let east, where is the 
managerie for teaching young gentlemen to ride the great saddle; in the middle 
of the first court is a smith or farryer’s house and shop, a pump and horse-pond, 
and I see little else remarkable, but old scatter’d buildings; and, indeed, this 
place standing where a noble square of good buildings might be erected, I do not 
wonder that they talk of pulling it down, contracting the stables into less room, 
and building a square of good houses there, which would, indeed, be a very great 
improvement, and I doubt not will be done. 

On the right side of the street, coming from White-Hall, is Northumberland- 
House, so called, because belonging to the Northumberland family for some 
ages; but descending to the Duke of Somerset in right of marriage, from the late 
dutchess, heiress of the house of Piercy. 

‘Tis an ancient, but a very good house, the only misfortune of its situation is, 
its standing too near the street; the back part of the house is more modern and 
beautiful than the front, and when you enter the first gate, you come into a noble 
square fronting the fine lodgings: Tis a large and very well design’d building, 
and fit to receive a retinue of one hundred in family; nor does the duke’s family 
come so far short of the number, as not very handsomely to fill the house. 

The present duke having married the greatest heiress in Britain, and enjoy’d 
her and the estate for above forty years, and besides, having been master of the 
horse many years also, he is immensely rich, and very well merits the good 
fortune he has met with. 

Advancing thence to the Hay-Market, we see, first, the great new theatre, a 
very magnificent building, and perfectly accom- 

modated for the end for which it was built, tho’ the entertainment there of late, 
has been chiefly operas and balls. 

These meetings are called BALLS, the word masquerade not being so well 
relished by the English, who, tho’ at first fond of the novelty, began to be sick of 
the thing on many accounts; However, as I cannot in justice say any thing to 
recommend them, and am by no means, to make this work be a satyr upon any 
thing; I choose to say no more; but go on. 

From hence westward and northward, lie those vastly extended buildings, 
which add so exceedingly to the magnitude of the whole body, and of which I 
have already said so much: It would be a task too great for this work, to enter 
into a description of all the fine houses, or rather palaces of the nobility in these 
parts: To touch them superficially, and by halves, is too much to imitate what I 
complain of in others, and as I design a particular account of all the houses of the 
nobility and men of quality in London, and the country fifteen miles round, in a 
work by itself; I bespeak my readers patience, and go on. 


The hospitals in and about the city of London, deserve a little further 
observation, especially those more remarkable for their magnitude, as, 

I. Bethlem or Bedlam: This and Bridewell, indeed, go together, for though 
they are two several houses, yet they are incorporated together, and have the 
same governors; also the president, treasurer, clerk, physician and apothecary are 
the same; but the stewards and the revenue are different, and so are the 
benefactions; but to both very great. 

The orders for the government of the hospital of Bethlem are exceeding good, 
and a remarkable instance of the good disposition of the gentlemen concerned in 
it, especially these that follow; 

That no person, except the proper officers who tend them, be allowed to see 
the lunaticks of a Sunday. 

That no person be allowed to give the lunaticks strong drink, wine, tobacco or 
spirits, or to sell any such thing in the hospital. 

That no servant of the house shall take any money given to any of the 
lunaticks to their own use; but that it shall be carefully kept for them till they are 
recovered, or laid out for them in such things as the committee approves. 

That no officer or servant shall beat or abuse, or offer any force to any 
lunatick; but on absolute necessity. The rest of the orders are for the good 
government of the house. 

This hospital was formerly in the street now called Old Bedlam, and was very 
ancient and ruinous: The new building was erected at the charge of the city in 
1676, and is the most beautiful structure for such a use that is in the world, and 
was finished from its foundation in fifteen months; it was said to be taken ill at 
the Court of France, that it was built after the fashion of one of the King of 
France’s palaces. 

The number of people who are generally under cure in this hospital, is from 
130 to 150 at a time. 

There are great additions now making to this hospital, particularly for the 
relief and subsistence of incurables, of which no full account can be given, 
because they are not yet finished, or the full revenue ascertained: The first 
benefactor and author of this design itself, was Sir William Withers late 
alderman, and who had been lord mayor, who left 500! . to begin it with. 

II. The hospital of Bridewell, as it is an hospital, so it is also a house of 
correction. The house was formerly the king’s city palace; but granted to the city 
to be in the nature of what is now called a work-house, and has been so 
employed, ever since the year 1555. 

As idle persons, vagrants, &c. are committed to this house for correction, so 
there are every year, several poor lads brought up to handicraft trades, as 


apprentices, and of these the care is in the governors, who maintain them out of 
the standing revenues of the house. 

There are two other Bridewells, properly so called, that is to say, houses of 
correction; one at Clarkenwell, called New Prison, being the particular Bridewell 
for the county of Middlesex, and another in Tuttle-fields, for the city of 
Westminster. 

The other city hospitals, are the Blue-coat Hospital for poor freemens orphan 
children, and the two hospitals for sick and maimed people, as St. 
Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s: These three are so well known by all people 
that have seen the city of London, and so universally mention’d by all who have 
written of it, that little can be needful to add; however I shall say something as 
an abridgment. 

III. Christ’s Hospital was originally constituted by King Edward VI. who has 
the honour of being the founder of it, as also of Bridewell; but the original 
design was, and is owing to the lord mayor and aldermen of London, and the 
Christian endeavours of that glorious martyr, Dr. Ridley then Bishop of London, 
who never ceased moving his charitable master, the king, till he brought him to 
join in the foundation. The design is for entertaining, educating, nourishing and 
bringing up the poor children of the citizens, such as, their parents being dead, or 
fathers, at least, have no way to be supported, but are reduced to poverty. 

Of these, the hospital is now so far increased in substance, by the benefactions 
of worthy gentlemen contributors, they now maintain near a thousand, who have 
food, cloathing and instruction, useful and sufficient learning, and exceeding 
good discipline; and at the proper times they are put out to trades, suitable to 
their several genius’s and capacities, and near five thousand pounds a year are 
expended on this charity. 

IV. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital adjoyns to Christ Church, and St. Thomas’s is 
in Southwark, both which, however, being the same in kind, their description 
may come under one head, tho’ they are, indeed, two foundations, and 
differently incorporated: The first founder is esteem’d to be King Henry VIII. 
whose statue in stone and very well done, is, for that very reason, lately erected 
in the new front, over the entrance to the Cloyster in West-Smithfield: The king 
gave 500 marks a year, towards the support of the house, which was then 
founded for an hundred poor sick, and the city was obliged to add 500 marks a 
year more to it. 

From this small beginning, this hospital rose to the greatness we now see it 
arrived at, of which take the following account for one year, viz. 1718; 

Cur’d and discharg’d, of sick, maimed and wounded, 

} = 3088 


from all parts 

Buried at the expence of the house 198 

Remaining under cure 513 

V. St. Thomas’s Hospital in Southwark, has a different foundation, but to the 
same purpose; it is under the same government, viz. the lord mayor, aldermen 
and commonalty of the city of London, and had a revenue of about 2000! . per 
annum, about 100 years ago. 

This hospital has received greater benefactions than St. Bartholomew’s; but 
then ‘tis also said to have suffered greater losses, especially by several great fires 
in Southwark and elsewhere, as by the necessity of expensive buildings, which, 
notwithstanding the charitable gifts of divers great benefactors, has cost the 
hospital great sums. The state of this hospital is so advanced at this time, that in 
the same year as above, viz. 1718, the state of the house was as follows; 

Cur’d and discharg’d, of sick, wounded and maimed, 


} = 3608 
from all parts 
Buried at the expence of the house 216 
Remaining under cure 966 


Adjoining to this of St. Thomas’s, is lately laid a noble foundation of a new 
hospital, by the charitable gift and single endowment of one person, and, 
perhaps, the greatest of its kind, next to that of Button’s Hospital, that ever was 
founded in this nation by one person, whether private or publick, not excepting 
the kings themselves. 

This will, I suppose, be called Guy’s Hospital, being to be built and endowed 
at the sole charge of one Mr. Thomas Guy, formerly a bookseller in Lombard 
Street, who lived to see the said hospital not only design’d, the ground purchased 
and cleared, but the building begun, and a considerable progress made in it, and 
died while these sheets were in the press. It was not till this gentleman died, that 
the world were told it was to be a separate hospital; but it was generally 
understood to have been intended for a ward, or an addition to the old hospital of 
St. Thomas’s, for the reception of such as were accounted incurable. 

But when Mr. Guy died, his will being made publick, it appeared, that it was 
really a separate, independent and distinct hospital, under distinct governors, and 
for a separate purpose, to wit, for receiving such poor persons as have been 
dismissed from other hospitals as incurable. 

Nor are these restrained to the patients of the adjoining hospital of St. Thomas 
only; but they are allowed to receive such from St. Bartholomew’s also, and also 
from Bethlehem, only with this restriction as to the latter, That the number of 


incurable lunaticks shall never exceed twenty at a time. This hospital is, by Mr. 
Guy’s will, to consist of two great squares of buildings, in which, besides the 
offices and accommodation for necessary servants and overseers, who must be 
lodg’d in the house, such as stewards, treasurer, masters, matrons, nurses, &c. 
are to be beds and appartments furnished for four hundred patients, who are all 
to be supplied with lodging and attendance, food and physick. 

What the revenue, when settled, will be; what the building will amount to 
when finished; what the purchase of the land, and what the expence of finishing 
and furnishing it, cannot be estimated, ‘till it be further look’d into; but we are 
told without doors, that besides all the expence of purchase, building, furnishing 
and finishing as above; there will be left more than two hundred thousand 
pounds for endowing the hospital with a settled revenue, for maintaining the said 
poor, and yet the charitable founder was so immensely rich, that besides leaving 
four hundred pounds a year to the Blue-coat Hospital of London, and besides 
building an hospital for fourteen poor people at Tamworth in Staffordshire, 
where he was chosen representative; and besides several considerable charities 
which he had given in his lifetime; He also gave away, in legacies, to his 
relations and others, above a hundred thousand pound more, among which ‘tis 
observable, That there is a thousand pounds a piece given to near eighty several 
persons, most of them of his own relations; so that he cannot, as has been said by 
some, be said to give a great charity to the poor, and forget his own family. How 
Mr. Guy amass’d all this wealth, having been himself in no publick employment 
or office of trust, or profit, and only carrying on the trade of a bookseller, till 
within a few years of his death, that is not the business of this book; ‘tis enough 
to say, he was a thriving, frugal man, who God was pleased exceedingly to bless, 
in whatever he set his hand to, knowing to what good purposes he laid up his 
gains: He was never married, and lived to be above eighty years old; so that the 
natural improvements of this money, by common interest, after it was first 
grown to a considerable bulk, greatly increased the sum. 

This hospital is left to the immediate direction of his executors, and the 
governors, named in his will, who are at present most of them, if not all, 
governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and he has appointed them to apply to his 
majesty and the Parliament to have them incorporated. The executors are as 
follows; 

Sir Gregory Page, Bart, ap- § Mr. Thomas Hollis Sen. 

John Kenrick, Esq; 
pointed also to be first presi- John Lade, Esq; 

Dr. Richard Mead 
dent of the corporation, Moses Raper, Esq; 


Mr. John Sprint. 
when obtained. 
Charles Joy, Esq; appointed 


also treasurer of the house. 
William Clayton, Esq; 

Also he desires, That when the corporation shall be obtained as above, either 
by Letters Patent or Act of Parliament, all the nine persons named as above, to 
be his executors, with the fourteen following, may be the first committee for 
managing the said charity, viz. 

Mr. Benj. Braine, Sen. Mr. Matthew Howard 


Mr. Thomas Clarke Mr. Samuel Lessingham 
William Cole, Esq; Mr. Henry Lovell 

Dr. William Crow Mr. Samuel Monk 

Dr. Francis Fanquier Mr. Joseph Price 

Dr. Edward Hulse Mr. Daniel Powell 

Mr. Joshua Gee Mr. Thomas Stiles. 


Next to these hospitals, whose foundations are so great and magnificent, is the 
work-house, or city work-house, properly so called, which being a late 
foundation, and founded upon meer charity, without any settled endowment, is 
the more remarkable, for here are a very great number of poor children taken in, 
and supported and maintained, fed, cloath’d, taught, and put out to trades, and 
that at an exceeding expence, and all this without one penny revenue. 

It is established, or rather the establishment of it, is supported by an old Act of 
Parliament, 13, 14. Car. II. impowering the citizens to raise contributions for the 
charge of employing the poor, and suppressing vagrants and beggars, and it is 
now, by the voluntary assistance and bounty of benefactors, become so 
considerable, that in the year 1715 they gave the following state of the house., 
VIZ. 

Vagabonds, beggars, &c. taken into the house, 


including fifty-five which remained at the end 


of the preceding year } = 418 


Discharged, including such as were put outto } 356 


Remaining in the house 62 

Not one buried that whole year. 

But the supplies and charities to this commendable work, have not of late 
come in so readily as they used to do, which has put the governors to some 
difficulties; upon which, anno 1614, the Common Council, by virtue of the 
powers above-mentioned, agreed to raise five thousand pounds upon the whole 
city, for the support of the house; but we do not find that any new demand has 
been made since that. 

There are three considerable charities given by private persons in the city of 
Westminster, viz. 

The Gray-coat Hospital, founded by a generous subscription or contribution; 
but chiefly by the charity of one - Sands, Esq; It maintains 70 boys and 40 
girls, cloathed, fed, and taught, and in some measure provided for, by being put 
out to trades. 

The Green-coat Hospital, in the same Fields, founded by King Charles I. for 
poor fatherless children of St. Margaret’s parish; and next to this hospital is the 
house of correction, or the Westminster Bridewell. 

The Emanuel Hospital, founded by the Lady Ann Dacres, for ten poor men, 
and ten poor women, in the forty-third year of Queen Elizabeth. Near this, are 
seven several setts of alms-houses; but not of any magnitude to be called 
hospitals. There has been, also, a very noble hospital erected by contribution of 
the French refugees, for the maintenance of their poor: It stands near the Pest- 
house, in the foot-way to Islington in the parish of Cripplegate, and two ranges 
of new alms-houses in Kingsland Road beyond Shoreditch Church. 

The hospital calPd the Charter House, or Sutton’s Hospital, is not by this 
supposed to be forgot, or the honour of it lessened. On the other hand, it must be 
recorded for ever, to be the greatest and noblest gift that ever was given for 
charity, by any one man, publick or private, in this nation, since history gives us 
any account of things; even not the great Bishop of Norwich excepted, who built 
the great church of Yarmouth, the cathedral at Norwich, and the church of St. 
Mary’s at Lynn; The revenue of Mr. Sutton’s hospital being, besides the 
purchase of the place, and the building of the house, and other expences, little 
less than 6000/. per annum revenue. 

The Royal Hospitals at Greenwich and Chelsea, are also not mentioned in this 
account, as not being within the reach of the most extended bounds of the city of 
London. 





These are the principal hospitals, the rest of smaller note are touch’d before; 
but it will not be a useless observation, nor altogether improper to take notice of 
it here, That this age has produced some of the most eminent acts of publick 
charity, and of the greatest value, I mean from private persons, that can be found 
in any age within the reach of our English history, excepting only that of 
Sutton’s Hospital; and yet they tell us, that even that of Mr. Sutton’s is exceeded 
in this of Mr. Guy’s, considering that this gentleman gave a very noble gift to 
this same hospital before; besides that as before, he had left an hundred thousand 
pounds in private gifts among his own relations; as to children he had none, for 
he never was married. 

The other benefactions, I speak of which this age had produced, are already 
touch’d at in this work, and may be referred to in the reading, such as Dr. 
Ratcliffs Gift, amounting to above forty thousand pounds to the university of 
Oxford: The gift of ten thousand pounds to Magdalen College in the same 
university, by their late representative; the several charities of Sir Robert 
Clayton, Alderman Ask, Sir Stephen Fox, Dr. Busby, Sir John Morden and 
others. 

These, added to the innumerable number of alms-houses which are to be seen 
in almost every part of the city, make it certain, that there is no city in the world 
can shew the like number of charities from private hands, there being, as I am 
told, not less than twenty thousand people maintained of charity, besides the 
charities of schooling for children, and besides the collections yearly at the 
annual feasts of several kinds, where money is given for putting out children 
apprentices, &c. so that the Papists have no reason to boast, that there were 
greater benefactions and acts of charity to the poor given in their times, than in 
our Protestant times; and this is indeed, one of the principal reasons for my 
making mention of it in this place; for let any particular age be singled out, and 
let the charities of this age, that is to say, for about fifteen or twenty years past, 
and the sums of money bestowed by protestants in this nation on meer acts of 
charity to the poor, not reckoning gifts to the church, be cast up, it will appear 
they are greater by far, than would be found in England in any the like number 
of years, take the time when we will. 

Nor do I conclude in this, the money collected by briefs all over England, 
upon casualties by fire, though that is an eminent act of charity as any can be; 
nor the money given either in publick or private, for rebuilding St. Paul’s and 
other churches demolished by the Fire of London, or the augmentation of poor 
benefices by the bounty of Queen Ann, and many other such gifts. 1 come now 
to an account of new edifices and publick buildings, erected or erecting in and 
about London, since the writing the foregoing account; and with this I conclude. 


The fine new church of St. Martin’s in the Fields, with a very fine steeple, 
which they tell us is 215 feet high, all wholly built by the contribution of that 
great parish, and finished with the utmost expedition. 

The new Admiralty Office near White-hall, being on the same ground where 
the old office stood; but much larger, being both longer in front and deeper 
backward, not yet finished. 

Mr. Guy’s new hospital for incurables, mentioned above, situated on ground 
purchased for that purpose, adjoyning to St. Thomas’s Hospital in Southwark, 
being a most magnificent building not yet quite finished. 

Two large wings to the hospital of Bedlam, appointed also for incurables; 
proposed first by the charitable disposition of Sir William Withers deceased; this 
also not yet finished. 

A large new meeting-house in Spittlefields, for the sect of Dissenters, call’d 
Baptists, or Antepsedo Baptists. 

The South-Sea House in Threadneedle-street, the old house being intirely 
pulled down, and several other houses acijoyning being purchased, the whole 
building will be new from the foundation; this not finished. 

Several very fine new churches, being part of the fifty churches appointed by 
Act of Parliament, viz. One in Spittlefields, one in Radcliff-High-way, one in 
Old-street, one at Limehouse, with a very beautiful tower, and one in 
Bloomsbury, and five more not finished. 

The parish church of St. Botolph without Bishopsgate, pulled down and 
rebuilding, by the contribution of the inhabitants, not as one of the fifty 
churches. 


N.B. In removing the corpses buried in this church, they found the body of Sir 
Paul Pindar, buried there about eighty years before, which was taken up and 
deposited again; and we are told, a new monument will be set up for him by the 
parish, to which he was a good benefactor. 

The Custom-house, which since the late fire in Thames-street, is ordered to be 
inlarged; but is not yet finished. All these buildings are yet in building, and will 
all, in their several places, be very great ornaments to the city. 

A new Street or range of houses taken out of the south side of the Artillery 
Ground near Morefields, also an enlargement to the new burying ground as it 
was formerly called, on the north side of the same ground. 

The iron ballustrade, or as others call it, balcony, on the lanthorn upon the 
cupola of St. Paul’s Church, gilded. It was done at the cost and as the gift of an 
Irish nobleman, who scarce lived to see it finished. 

A new bear-garden, called Figg’s Theater, being a stage for the gladiators or 


prize-fighters, and is built on the Tyburn Road. 


N.B. The gentlemen of the science, taking offence at its being called Tyburn 
Road, though it really is so, will have it called the Oxford Road; this publick 
edifice is fully finished, and in use. 

I conclude this account of London, with mentioning something of the Account 
of Mortality, that is to say, the births and burials, from whence Sir William Petty 
thought he might make some calculations of the numbers of the inhabitants, and 
I shall only take notice, that whereas, the general number of the burials in the 
year 1666, and farther back, were from 17000 to 19000 in a year, the last yearly 
bill for the year 1723, amounted as follows, 

Christenings 19203. Burials 29197. 

Here is to be observed, that the number of burials exceeding so much the 
number of births, is, because as it is not the number born, but the number 
christened that are set down, which is taken from the parish register; so all the 
children of Dissenters of every sort, Protestant, Popish and Jewish are omitted, 
also all the children of foreigners, French, Dutch, &c. which are baptized in their 
own churches, and all the children of those who are so poor, that they cannot get 
them registred: So that if a due estimate be made, the births may be very well 
supposed to exceed the burials one year with another by many thousands. It is 
not that I have no more to say of London, that I break off here; but that I have no 
room to say it, and tho’ some things may be taken notice of by others, which I 
have pass’d over; yet I have also taken notice of so many things which others 
have omitted, that I claim the ballance in my favour. 

I am, SIR, 

Yours, &c. 


LETTER VI 


CONTAINING A DESCRIPTION OF PART OF THE COUNTIES OF 
MIDDLESEX, HERTFORD, BUCKS, OXFORD, WILTS, SOMERSET, 
GLOUCESTER, WARWICK, WORCESTER, HEREFORD, 
MONMOUTH, AND THE SEVERAL COUNTIES OF SOUTH AND 
NORTH-WALES 


I HAVE spent so much time, and taken up so much room in my description of 
London, and the adjacent parts, that I must be the more cautious, at least, as to 
needless excursions in the country near it. 

The villages round London partake of the influence of London, so much, that it 
is observ’d as London is encreased, so they are all encreased also, and from the 
same causes. 

I have taken notice of this in my first setting out, and particularly in the 
counties of Essex, Kent, and Surrey; and as the same appears to an extreme in 
Middlesex: I shall only give some discriptions, and say the less of the reason of 
it. 

Hackney and Bromley are the first villages which begin the county of 
Middlesex, east; for Bow as reckon’d to Stepney, is a part of the great mass. This 
town of Hackney is of a great extent, containing no less than 12 hamlets or 
separate villages, tho’ some of them now join, viz. 


Church-street, | Well-street, 
Hummerton, | Cambridge-Heath, 
Wyck-House, | Shacklewell, 
Grove-street, | Dalstone, 

Clapton, | Kingsland, 
Mare-street, | Newington. 


ALL THESE, THO’ SOME OF THEM ARE VERY LARGE VILLAGES, 
MAKE UP BUT ONE PARISH (VIZ.) OF HACKNEY. 

All these, except the Wyck-house, are within a few years so encreas’d in 
buildings, and so fully inhabited, that there is no comparison to be made between 
their present and past state: Every separate hamlet is encreas’d, and some of 
them more than treble as big as formerly; Indeed as this whole town is included 
in the bills of mortality, tho’ no where joining to London, it is in some respects 
to be call’d a part of it. 


This town is so remarkable for the retreat of wealthy citizens, that there is at 
this time near a hundred coaches kept in it; tho’ I will not join with a certain 
satyrical author, who said of Hackney, that there were more coaches than 
Christians in it. 

Newington, Tottenham, Edmonton, and Enfield stand all in a line N. from the 
city; the encrease of buildings is so great in them all, that they seem to a traveller 
to be one continu’d street; especially Tottenham and Edmonton, and in them all, 
the new buildings so far exceed the old, especially in the value of them, and 
figure of the inhabitants, that the fashion of the towns are quite altered. 

At Tottenham we see the remains of an antient building called the Cross, from 
which the town takes the name of High-Cross. There is a long account of the 
antiquities of this place lately published, to which I refer, antiquities as I have 
observed, not being my province in this work, but a description of things in their 
present state. 

Here is at this town a small but pleasant seat of the Earl of Colerain, in 
Ireland; his lordship is now on his travels, but has a very good estate here 
extending from this town to Muzzle-hill, and almost to High-gate. 

The first thing we see in Tottenham is a small but beautiful house, built by one 
Mr. Wanly, formerly a goldsmith, near Temple Bar; it is a small house, but for 
the beauty of the building and the gardens, it is not outdone by any of the houses 
on this side the country. 

There is not any thing more fine in their degree, than most of the buildings this 
way; only with this observation, that they are generally belonging to the middle 
sort of mankind, grown wealthy by trade, and who still taste of London; some of 
them live both in the city, and in the country at the same time: yet many of these 
are immensely rich. 

High-gate and Hamstead are next on the north-side; At the first is a very 
beautiful house built by the late Sir William Ashurst, on the very summit of the 
hill, and with a view from the very lowest windows over the whole vale, to the 
city: And that so eminently, that they see the very ships passing up and down the 
river for 12 or 15 miles below London. The Jews have particularly fixt upon this 
town for their country retreats, and some of them are very wealthy; they live 
there in good figure, and have several trades particularly depending upon them, 
and especially, butchers of their own to supply them with provisions kill’d their 
own way; also, I am told, they have a private synagogue here. 

As the county does not extend far this way, I take no notice of smaller towns; 
nor is there any thing of note but citizens houses for several miles; except that in 
the chase, at Enfield is a fine lodge formerly possest by the Earl of Denbigh: 
Now we are told that General Pepper is fixt ranger of the chase, and resides 


there. 

This chase was once a very beautiful place, and when King James I. resided at 
Theobalds, which he loved for the pleasure of his hunting; it was then very full 
of deer, and all sorts of game; but it has suffered several depredations since that, 
and particularly in the late Protector’s usurpation, when it was utterly stript, both 
of game, and timber, and let out in farms to tenants, for the use of the publick. 

After the Restoration, it was reassumed, and laid open again; Woods and 
groves were every where planted, and the whole chase stored with deer: But the 
young timber which indeed began to thrive, was so continually plundered, and 
the deer-stealers have so harass’d the deer, and both perhaps by those who 
should have preserved it, as well as by others, that the place was almost ruined 
for a forrest, and little but hares and bushwood was to be found in it. But now we 
hear, that by the vigilance of General Pepper, the chase is much recovered, and 
likely to be a place fit for the diversion of a prince, as it has been before. 

At a village a little farther north, called Totteridge, Mr. Charleton of the 
Ordnance Office, has a very delicious seat, the house new built, and the gardens 
extremely fine: In the same town the old Earl of Anglesey had also a house, but 
not extraordinary for any thing more than a rural situation, very retired, but yet 
very agreeable. 

The Mineral Waters, or Barnet Wells, are a little beyond this house, on the 
declivity of a hill; they were formerly in great request, being very much 
approved by physicians; but of late, they began to decline, and are now almost 
forgotten: Other waters at Islington, and at Hamstead having grown popular in 
their stead. 

Hampstead indeed is risen from a little country village, to a city, not upon the 
credit only of the waters, tho’ ‘tis apparent, its growing greatness began there; 
but company increasing gradually, and the people liking both the place and the 
diversions together; it grew suddenly populous, and the concourse of people was 
incredible. This consequently raised the rate of lodgings, and that encreased 
buildings, till the town grew up from a little village, to a magnitude equal to 
some cities; nor could the uneven surface, inconvenient for building, uncompact, 
and unpleasant, check the humour of the town, for even on the very steep of the 
hill, where there’s no walking twenty yards together, without tugging up a hill, 
or stradling down a hill, yet ‘tis all one, the buildings encreased to that degree, 
that the town almost spreads the whole side of the hill. 

On the top of the hill indeed, there is a very pleasant plain, called the Heath, 
which on the very summit, is a plain of about a mile every way; and in good 
weather ‘tis pleasant airing upon it, and some of the streets are extended so far, 
as that they begin to build, even on the highest part of the hill. But it must be 


confest, ‘tis so near heaven, that I dare not say it can be a proper situation, for 
any but a race of mountaineers, whose lungs have been used to a rarity’d air, 
nearer the second region, than any ground for 30 miles round it. 

It is true, this place may be said to be prepared for a summer dwelling, for in 
winter nothing that I know can recommend it: “Tis true, a warm house, and good 
company, both which are to be had here, go a great way to make amends for 
storms, and severity of cold. 

Here is a most beautiful prospect indeed, for we see here Hanslop Steeple one 
way, which is within eight miles of Northampton, N.W. to Landown-Hill in 
Essex another way, east, at least 66 miles from one another; the prospect to 
London, and beyond it to Bansted Downs, south; Shooters-Hill, S.E. Red-Hill, 
S.W. and Windsor-Castle, W. is also uninterrupted: Indeed due north, we see no 
farther than to Barnet, which is not above six miles; but the rest is sufficient. 

At the foot of this hill is an old seat of the Earls of Chesterfields, called 
Bellsize; which for many years had been neglected, and as it were forgotten: But 
being taken lately by a certain projector to get a penny, and who knew by what 
handle to take the gay part of the world, he has made it a true house of pleasure; 
Here, in the gardens he entertained the company with all kind of sport, and in the 
house with all kinds of game, to say no more of it: This brought a wonderful 
concourse of people to the place, for they were so effectually gratified in all sorts 
of diversion, that the wicked part at length broke in, till it alarm’d the 
magistrates, and I am told it has been now in a manner suppress’d by the hand of 
justice. 

Here was a great room fitted up with abundance of dexterity for their balls, 
and had it gone on to a degree of masquerading as I hear was actually begun, it 
would have bid fair to have had half the town run to it: One saw pictures and 
furniture there beyond what was to have been expected in a meer publick house; 
and ‘tis hardly credible how it drew company to it; But it could not be, no British 
government could be supposed to bear long with the liberties taken on such 
publick occasions: So as I have said, they are reduc’d, at least restrain’d from 
liberties which they could not preserve by their prudence. 

Yet Hampstead is not much the less frequented for this. But as there is 
(especially at the Wells) a conflux of all sorts of company, even Hampstead 
itself has suffered in its good name; and you see sometimes more gallantry than 
modesty: So that the ladies who value their reputation, have of late more avoided 
the wells and walks at Hampstead, than they had formerly done. 

I could not be at Hampstead, and not make an excursion to Edgworth, a little 
market town, on the road to St. Albans; I say to St. Albans, because ‘tis certain, 
that this was formerly the only or the main road from London to St. Albans; 


being the famous high road, call’d Watling-street, which in former times reached 
from London to Shrewsbury, and on towards Wales. 

The remains of this road are still to be seen here, and particularly in this, (viz.) 
That from Hide-Park Corner, just where Tyburn stands, the road makes one 
straight line without any turning, even to the very town of St. Albans. In this 
road lyes the town of Edgworth, some will have it that it was built by King 
Edgar the Saxon monarch, and called by his name, and so will have the town 
called Edgar, and that it was built as a garrison on the said Watling-street, to 
preserve the highway from thieves: But all this I take to be fabulous, and without 
authority. 

Near this town, and which is the reason for naming it, the present Duke of 
Chandos has built a most magnificent palace or mansion house, I might say, the 
most magnificent in England: It is erected where formerly stood an old seat 
belonging to Sir Lancelot Lake, whose son and successor struggled hard to be 
chosen representative for the county, but lost it, and had a great interest and 
estate hereabouts. 

This palace is so beautiful in its situation, so lofty, so majestick the 
appearance of it, that a pen can but ill describe it, the pencil not much better; ‘tis 
only fit to be talk’d of upon the very spot, when the building is under view, to be 
consider’d in all its parts. The fronts are all of freestone, the columns and 
pilasters are lofty and beautiful, the windows very high, with all possible 
ornaments: The pilasters running flush up to the cornish and architrave, their 
capitals seems as so many supporters to the fine statues which stand on the top, 
and crown the whole; in a word, the whole structure is built with such a 
profusion of expence, and all finish’d with such a brightness of fancy, goodness 
of judgment; that I can assure you, we see many palaces of sovereign princes 
abroad, which do not equal it, which yet pass for very fine too either within or 
without. And as it is a noble and well contriv’d building; so it is as well set out, 
and no ornament is wanting to make it the finest house in England. The 
plaistering and guilding is done by the famous Pargotti an Italian, said to be the 
finest artist in those particular works now in England. The great salon or hall is 
painted by Paolucci, for the duke spared no cost to have every thing as rich as 
possible. The pillars supporting the building are all of marble: The great staircass 
is the finest by far of any in England; and the steps are all of marble, every step 
being of one whole piece, about 22 foot in length. 

Nor is the splendor which the present duke lives in at this place, at all beneath 
what such a building calls for, and yet, so far is the duke from having exhausted 
himself by this prodigy of a building; that we see him since that laying out a 
scheme, and storing up materials for building another house for his city 


convenience, on the north side of the new square, call’d Oxford or Cavendish 
Square, near Maribone; and if that is discontinued it seems to be so, only 
because the duke found an opportunity to purchase another much more to his 
advantage; namely, the Duke of Ormond’s house in St. James’s Square. 

It is in vain to attempt to describe the beauties of this building at Cannons; the 
whole is a beauty, and as the firmament is a glorious mantle filled with, or as it 
were made up of a concurrence of lesser glories the stars; so every part of this 
building adds to the beauty of the whole. The avenue is spacious and majestick, 
and as it gives you the view of two fronts, join’d as it were in one, the distance 
not admitting you to see the angle, which is in the centre; so you are agreeably 
drawn in, to think the front of the house almost twice as large as it really is. And 
yet when you come nearer you are again surprized, by seeing the winding 
passage opening as it were a new front to the eye, of near 120 feet wide, which 
you had not seen before, so that you are lost a while in looking near hand for 
what you so evidently saw a great way off. Tho’ many of the palaces in Italy are 
very large fine buildings, yet I venture to say, not Italy it self can show such a 
building rais’d from the common surface, by one private hand, and in so little a 
time as this; For Cannons as I was inform’d, was not three years a building and 
bringing the gardens and all, to the most finish’d beauty we now see it in. 

The great palaces in Italy, are either the work of sovereign princes, or have 
been ages in their building; one family laying the design, and ten succeeding 
ages and families being taken up, in carrying on the building: But Cannons had 
not been three years in the duke’s possession, before we saw this prodigy rise 
out of the ground, as if he had been resolv’d to merit that motto which the 
French king assum’d, He saw, and it was made. The building is very lofty, and 
magnificent, and the gardens are so well designed, and have so vast a variety, 
and the canals are so large, that they are not to be out done in England; possibly 
the Lord Castlemains at Wanstead, may be said to equal but can not exceed 
them. 

The inside of this house is as glorious, as the outside is fine; the lodgings are 
indeed most exquisitely finish’d, and if I may call it so, royally furnish’d; the 
chapel is a singularity, not only in its building, and the beauty of its 
workmanship, but in this also, that the duke maintains there a full choir, and has 
the worship perform’d there with the best musick, after the manner of the 
chappel royal, which is not done in any other noble man’s chappel in Britain; no 
not the Prince of Wales’s, though heir apparent to the crown. 

Nor is the chapel only furnish’d with such excellent musick, but the duke has 
a set of them to entertain him every day at dinner. The avenues and vista’s to this 
house are extreamly magnificent, the great walk or chief avenue is near a mile in 


length, planted with two double rows of trees, and the middle walk broad enough 
for a troop of horse to march in front; in the middle way there is a large basin or 
fountain of water, and the coaches drive round it on either side; there are three 
other avenues exceeding fine, but not so very large; the beauty of them all will 
double, with time, when the trees may be grown, like those of New-Hall, in 
Essex. 

Two things extreamly add to the beauty of this house, namely, the chapel, and 
the library; but I cannot enlarge, having taken up so much room in the view of 
this house, as must oblige me to abate in others, to whom I am willing to do 
what justice I can. In his gardens and out-houses the duke keeps a constant 
night-guard, who take care of the whole place, duly walk the rounds, and 
constantly give the hour to the family at set appointed places and times; so that 
the house has some waking eyes about it, to keep out thieves and spoilers night 
and day. In a word, no nobleman in England, and very few in Europe, lives in 
greater splendour, or maintains a grandeur and magnificence, equal to the Duke 
of Chandos. 

Here are continually maintained, and that in the dearest part of England, as to 
house expences, not less than one hundred and twenty in family, and yet a face 
of plenty appears in every part of it; nothing needful is with-held, nothing 
pleasant is restrained; every servant in the house is made easy, and his life 
comfortable; and they have the felicity that it is their lord’s desire and delight 
that it should be so. 

But I am not writing panegyrick. I left Cannons with regret, the family all gay, 
and in raptures on the marriage of the Marquiss of Caernarvon, the dukes eldest 
son, just then celebrated with the Lady Katharine Talmash daughter of the Earl 
of Dysert which marriage adds to the honour and estate also, of the family of 
Chandos. 

Two mile from hence, we go up a small ascent by the great road, which for 
what reason I know not, is there call’d Crab Tree Orchard, when leaving the 
Street Way on the right, we enter a spacious heath or common call’d Bushy- 
Heath, where, again, we have a very agreeable prospect. 

I cannot but remember, with some satisfaction, that having two foreign 
gentlemen in my company, in our passing over this heath, I say I could not but 
then observe, and now remember it with satisfaction, how they were surprized at 
the beauty of this prospect, and how they look’d at one another, and then again 
turning their eyes every way in a kind of wonder, one of them said to the other, 
That England was not like other country’s, but it was all a planted garden. 

They had there on the right hand, the town of St. Albans in their view; and all 
the spaces between, and further beyond it, look’d indeed like a garden. The 


inclos’d corn-fields made one grand parterre, the thick planted hedge rows, like a 
wilderness or labyrinth, divided in espaliers; the villages interspers’d, look’d like 
so many several noble seats of gentlemen at a distance. In a word, it was all 
nature, and yet look’d all like art; on the left hand we see the west-end of 
London, Westminster-Abbey, and the Parliament-House, but the body of the city 
was cut off by the hill, at which Hampstead intercepted the sight on that side. 

More to the south we had Hampton Court, and S.W. Windsor, and between 
both, all those most beautiful parts of Middlesex and Surrey, on the bank of the 
Thames, of which I have already said so much, and which are indeed the most 
agreeable in the world. 

At the farther end of this heath, is the town of Bushy, and at the end of the 
town, the Earl of Essex has a very good old seat, situate in a pleasant park, at 
Cashiobery; a little farther, is the town of Hemstead, noted for an extraordinary 
commarket, and at Ashridge, near Hemstead, is an antient mansion house of the 
Duke of Bridge-water, both these are old built houses, but both shew the 
greatness of the antient nobility, in the grandeur and majesty of the building, and 
in the well-planted parks, and high grown woods, with which they are 
surrounded, than which, there are few finer in England. St. Albans is the capital 
town, tho’ not the county town of Hertfordshire, it has a great corn market, and 
is famous for its antient church, built on the ruins, or part of the ruins of the most 
famous abbey of Verulam; the greatness of which, is to be judg’d by the old 
walls, which one sees for a mile before we come to town. 

In this church as some workmen were digging for the repairs of the church, 
they found some steps which led to a door in a very thick stone wall, which 
being opened, there was discover’d an arched stone vault, and in the middle of it 
a large coffin near 7 foot long, which being open’d, there was in it the corps of a 
man, the flesh not consum’d, but discolour’d; by the arms and other paintings on 
the wall, it appear’d that this must be the body of Humphry Duke of Gloucester, 
commonly call’d, the good Duke of Gloucester, one of the sons of Henry IV. and 
brother to King Henry V. and by the most indisputable authority,’ must have lain 
buried there 277 years. Viz. It being in the 26th of Hen. VI. 1477. 

But I must travel no farther this way, till I have taken a journey west from 
London, and seen what the country affords that way; the next towns adjacent to 
London, are, Kensington, Chelsea, Hammersmith, Fulham, Twickenham, &. all 
of them near, or adjoyning to the river of Thames, and which, by the beauty of 
their buildings, make good the north shore of the river, answerable, to what I 
have already describ’d. Kensington cannot be nam’d without mentioning the 
king’s palace there; a building which may now be call’d entirely new, tho’ it was 
originally an old house of the Earl of Nottingham’s of whom the late King 


William bought it, and then enlarg’d it as we see; some of the old building still 
remaining in the center of the house. 

The house it self fronts to the garden three ways, the gardens being now made 
exceeding fine, and enlarged to such a degree, as to reach quite from the great 
road to Kensington town, to the Acton road north, more than a mile. The first 
laying out of these gardens was the design of the late Queen Mary, who finding 
the air agreed with, and was necessary to the health of the king, resolved to make 
it agreeable to her self too, and gave the first orders for enlarging the gardens: 
the author of this account, having had the honour to attend her majesty, when she 
first viewed the ground, and directed the doing it, speaks this with the more 
satisfaction. 

The late Queen Anne compleated what Queen Mary began, and delighted very 
much in the place; and often was pleased to make the green house which is very 
beautiful, her summer supper house. 

But this house has lost much of its pleasantness on one account, namely, that 
all the princes that ever might be said to single it out for their delight, had the 
fate to dye in it; namely, King William, Prince George of Denmark, and lastly, 
Queen Anne her self; since which it has not been so much in request, King 
George having generally kept his summer, when in England, at Hampton Court. 

As this palace opens to the west, there are two great wings built, for lodgings 
for such as necessarily attend the court, and a large port cocher at the entrance, 
with a postern and a stone gallery on the south side of the court which leads to 
the great stair-case. 

This south wing was burnt down by accident, the king and queen being both 
there, the queen was a little surprized at first, apprehending some treason, but 
King William a stranger to fears smil’d at the suggestion, chear’d her majesty 
up, and being soon dress’d, they both walked out into the garden, and stood there 
some hours till they perceived the fire by the help that came in, and by the 
diligence of the foot guards, was gotten under foot. 

It is no wonder if the Court being so much at Kensington, that town has 
encreased in buildings, so I do not place that to the same account as of the rest; 
On the south side of the street over against the palace, is a fair new large street, 
and a little way down a noble square full of very good houses, but since the 
Court has so much declin’d the palace, the buildings have not much encreased. 

South of this town stands Chelsea, a town of palaces, and which by its new 
extended buildings seems to promise itself to be made one time or other a part of 
London, I mean London in its new extended capacity, which if it should once 
happen, what a monster must London be, extending (to take it in a line) from the 
farther end of Chelsea, west, to Deptford-Bridge east, which I venture to say, is 


at least eleven miles. 

Here is the noblest building, and the best foundation of its kind in the world, 
viz. for the entertainment of maimed and old soldiers. If we must except the 
hospital call’d Des Invalids at Paris, it must be only that the number is greater 
there, but I pretend to say that the oeconomy of the invalids there, is not to 
compare with this at Chelsea; and as for the provisions, the lodging and 
attendance given, Chelsea infinitely exceeds that at Paris. Here the poor men are 
lodg’d, well cloathed, well furnish’d, and well fed, and I may say there are 
thousands of poor families in England who are said to live well too, and do not 
feed as the soldiers there are fed; and as for France, I may add, they know 
nothing there what it is to live so. The like may be said of the invalid sea men at 
the hospital of Greenwich. 

Near this hospital or college, is a little palace, I had almost call’d it a paradise, 
of the late earl of Ranelagh. It is true that his lordship was envied for the work, 
but had it been only for the beauties of the building, and such things as these, I 
should have been hardly able to censure it, the temptation wou’d have been so 
much; In a word, the situation, the house, the gardens, the pictures, the prospect, 
and the lady, all is such a charm; who could refrain from coveting his neighbours 

 &. 

It is impossible to give an account of all the rest of England in this one 
volume, while London and its adjacent parts, take up one half of it: I must be 
allowed therefore to abate the description of private houses and gardens, in 
which (this part especially) so abounds, that it would take up two or three 
volumes equal to this, to describe the county of Middlesex only. 

Let it suffice to tell you that there’s an incredible number of fine houses built 
m all these towns, within these few years, and that England never had such a 
glorious show to make in the world before; In a word, being curious in this part 
of my enquiry, I find two thousand houses which in other places wou’d pass for 
palaces, and most, if not all the possessors whereof, keep coaches in the little 
towns or villages of the county of Middlesex, west of London only; and not 
reckoning any of the towns within three miles of London; so that I exclude 
Chelsea, Kensington, Knights-Bridge, Marybon, and Paddington; as_ for 
Hampstead, that lying north of London, is not concerned in the reckoning, for I 
reckon’d near a thousand more such in the towns north of London, within the 
county of Middlesex, and exclusive of Hackney, for Hackney I esteem as part of 
London itself as before: among all these three thousand houses I reckon none but 
such, as are built since the year 1666, and most of them since the Revolution. 

Among these, that is to say, among the first two thousand new foundations, 
there are very many houses belonging to the nobility, and to persons of quality, 


(some of whom) have been in the ministry; which excel all the rest. Such as the 
Lord Peterborough’s at Parsons Green; Lord Hallifax at Bushy Park, near 
Hampton Court; the late Earl of Marr, Earl of Bradford, Earl of Strafford, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Earl of Burlington, Earl of Falconberg, Lady Falkland, Lord Brook, 
Lord Dunbarr, Moses Hart, Mr. Barker, Sir Stephen Fox, Sir Thomas Frankland, 
General Wettham, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Secretary Johnson’s, and others. This 
last is a seat so exquisitely finish’d, that his majesty was pleased to dine there, to 
view the delightful place, and honour it with his presence, that very day, that I 
was writing this account of it. The king was pleased to dine in the green house, 
or rather in a pleasant room which Mr. Johnson built, joyning to the green house; 
from whence is a prospect every way into the most delicious gardens; which 
indeed for the bigness of them are not outdone in any part of the world. Here is a 
compleat vineyard, and Mr. Johnson who is a master of gardening, perhaps the 
greatest master now in England, has given a testimony that England 
notwithstanding the changeable air and uncertain climate, will produce most 
excellent if due care be taken in the gardening or cultivating, as also in the 
curing and managing part; and without due care in these, not France it self will 
do it. 

Sir Stephen Fox’s house at Chiswick is the flower of all the private 
gentlemens palaces in England. Here when the late King William, who was an 
allowed judge of fine buildings, and of gardening also, had seen the house and 
garden, he stood still on the terras for near half a quarter of an hour without 
speaking one word, when turning at last to the Earl of Portland, the king said, 
This place is perfectly fine, I could live here five days.' In the village of 
Hammersmith, which was formerly a long scattering place, full of gardeners 
grounds, with here and there an old house of some bulk: I say, in this village we 
see now not only a wood of great houses and palaces, but a noble square built as 
it were in the middle of several handsome streets, as if the village seem’d 
enclin’d to grow up into a city. 

Here we are told they design to obtain the grant of a market, tho’ it be so near 
to London, and some talk also of building a fine stone bridge over the Thames; 
but these things are yet but in embryo, tho’ it is not unlikely but they may be 
both accomplished in time, and also Hammersmith and Chiswick joyning thus, 
would in time be a city indeed. 

I have now ranged the best part of Middlesex, a county made rich, pleasant, 
and populous by the neighbourhood of London: The borders of the county 
indeed have three market towns; which I shall but just mention, Stanes, 
Colebrook, and Uxbridge: This last, a pleasant large market town, famous in 
particular, for having abundance of noble seats of gentlemen and persons of 


quality in the neighbourhood: But I can not describe all the fine houses, it would 
be endless. This town is also famous in story, for being the town where an 
attempt was in vain made in the late war, to settle the peace of these nations, by 
a treaty; Some say both sides were sincerely inclin’d to peace; some say neither 
side; all I can say of it is, in the words of blessed St. Paul, Sathan hindred. There 
are but three more market towns in the county, viz. Brentford, Edgworth and 
Enfield. 

On the right hand as we ride from London to Uxbridge, or to Colebrook, we 
see Harrow, a little town on a very high hill, and is therefore call’d Harrow on 
the Hill: The church of this town standing upon the summit of the hill, and 
having a very handsome and high spire, they tell us, King Charles II. ridiculing 
the warm disputes among some critical scripturallists of those times, concerning 
the visible church of Christ upon earth; us’d to say of it, that if there was e’er a 
visible church upon earth, he believ’d this was one. 

About Uxbridge, and all the way from London, as we do every where this 
way, we Saw a great many very beautiful seats of the nobility and gentry, too 
many I say to enter upon the description of here. 

From hence, we proceeded on the road towards Oxford; but first turned to the 
right to visit Aylesbury. This is the principal market town in the county of 
Bucks; tho’ Buckingham a much inferior place, is call’d the county town: Here 
also is held the election for Members of Parliament, or Knights of the Shire for 
the county, and county goal, and the assizes. It is a large town, has a very noble 
market for corn, and is famous for a large tract of the richest land in England, 
extended for many miles round it, almost from Tame, on the edge of 
Oxfordshire, to Leighton in Bedfordshire, and is called from this very town, the 
Vale of Aylesbury. Here it was that conversing with some gentlemen, who 
understood country affairs, for all the gentlemen hereabouts are graziers, tho’ all 
the graziers are not gentlemen; they shew’d me one remarkable pasture-field, no 
way parted off or separated, one piece of it from another; I say, ‘tis one enclosed 
field of pasture ground, which was let for 1400/ . per ann. to a grazier, and I 
knew the tenant very well, whose name was Houghton, and who confirm’d the 
truth of it. 

It was my hap formerly, to be at Aylesbury, when there was a mighty 
confluence of noblemen and gentlemen, at a famous horse race at Quainton- 
Meadow, not far off, where was then the late Duke of Monmouth, and a great 
many persons of the first rank, and a prodigious concourse of people. 

I had the occasion to be there again in the late queen’s reign; when the same 
horse race which is continu’d yearly, happen’d again, and then there was the late 
Duke of Marlborough, and a like concourse of persons of quality; but the 


reception of the two dukes was mightily differing, the last duke finding some 
reasons to withdraw from a publick meeting, where he saw he was not like to be 
used as he thought he had deserved. The late Lord Wharton, afterwards made 
duke, has a very good dwelling at Winchenden, and another much finer nearer 
Windsor, call’d Ubourn. But I do not hear that the present duke has made any 
additions, either to the house or gardens; they were indeed admirably fine before, 
and if they are but kept in the same condition, I shall think the dukes care cannot 
be reproach’d. 

Were there not in every part of England at this time so many fine palaces, and 
sO many curious gardens, that it would but be a repetition of the same thing to 
describe them; I should enter upon that task with great chearfulness here, as also 
at Clifden, the Earl of Orkney’s fine seat built by the late D. of Buckingham, 
near Windsor, and at several other places, but I proceed: We went on from 
Aylesbury to Thame or Tame, a large market town on the River Thames: This 
brings me to mention again The Vale of Aylesbury; which as I noted before, is 
eminent for the richest land, and perhaps the richest graziers in England: But it is 
more particularly famous for the head of the River Thame or Thames, which 
rises in this vale near a market town call’d Tring, and waters the whole vale 
either by itself or the several streams which run into it, and when it comes to the 
town of Tame, is a good large river. 

At Tring abovenam’d is a most delicious house, built ? la moderne , as the 
French call it, by the late Mr. Guy, who was for many years Secretary of the 
Treasury, and continued it till near his death; when he was succeeded by the late 
Mr. Lowndes. The late King William did Mr. Guy the honour to dine at this 
house, when he set out on his expedition to Ireland, in the year 1690, the same 
year that he fought the battle of the Boyn; and tho’ his Majesty came from 
London that morning, and was resolved to lye that night at Northampton, yet he 
would not go away without taking a look at the fine gardens, which are perhaps 
the best finish’d in the worst situation of any in England. This house was 
afterwards bought by Sir William Gore, a merchant of London; and left by him 
to his eldest son, who now enjoys it. 

There was an eminent contest here between Mr. Guy, and the poor of the 
parish, about his enclosing part of the common to make him a park; Mr. Guy 
presuming upon his power, set up his pales, and took in a large parcel of open 
land, call’d Wiggington-Common; the cottagers and farmers oppos’d it, by their 
complaints a great while; but finding he went on with his work, and resolv’d to 
do it, they rose upon him, pull’d down his banks, and forced up his pales, and 
carried away the wood, or set it on a heap and burnt it; and this they did several 
times, till he was oblig’d to desist; after some time he began again, offering to 


treat with the people, and to give them any equivalent for it: But that not being 
satisfactory, they mobb’d him again. How they accommodated it at last, I know 
not; but I see that Mr. Gore has a park, and a very good one but not large: I 
mention this as an instance of the popular claim in England; which we call right 
of commonage, which the poor take to be as much their property, as a rich man’s 
land is his own. 

But to return to the Vale of Aylesbury. Here the great and antient family of 
Hampden flourish’d for many ages, and had very great estates: But the present 
heir may (I doubt) be said, not to have had equal success with some of his 
ancestors. 

From Thame, a great corn market, the Thame joins the other branch call’d also 
the Thames, at a little town call’d Dorchester. I observe that most of our 
historians reject the notion that Mr. Cambden makes so many flourishes about, 
of the marriage of Thame and Isis; that this little river was call’d the Thame, and 
the other, the Isis; and that being join’d, they obtain’d the united name of 
Thamisis: I say they reject it, and so do I. At this little town of Dorchester was 
once the seat of the bishoprick of Lincoln. 

From hence I came to Oxford, a name known throughout the learned world; a 
city famous in our English history for several things, besides its being an 
university. 

So eminent for the goodness of its air, and healthy situation; that our Courts 
have no less than three times, if my information is right, retir’d hither, when 
London has been visited with the pestilence; and here they have been always 
safe. 

It has also several times been the retreat of our princes, when the rest of the 
kingdom has been embroil’d in war and rebellion; and here they have found both 
safety and support; at least, as long as the loyal inhabitants were able to protect 
them. 

It was famous for the noble defence of religion, which our first reformers and 
martyrs made here, in their learned and bold disputations against the Papists, in 
behalf of the Protestant religion; and their triumphant closing the debates, by 
laying down their lives for the truths which they asserted. 

It was likewise famous for resisting the attacks of arbitrary power, in the affair 
of Magdalen College, in King James’s time; and the Fellows laying down their 
fortunes, tho’ not their lives, in defence of liberty and property. 

This, to use a scripture elegance, is that city of Oxford; the greatest (if not the 
most antient) university in this island of Great-Britain; and perhaps the most 
flourishing at this time, in men of polite learning, and in the most accomplish’d 
masters, in all sciences, and in all the parts of acquir’d knowledge in the world. 


I know there is a long contest, and yet undetermin’d between the two English 
universities, about the antiquity of their foundation; and as they have not decided 
it themselves, who am I? and what is this work? that I should pretend to enter 
upon that important question, in so small a tract? 

It is out of question, that in the largeness of the place, the beauty of situation, 
the number of inhabitants, and of schollars, Oxford has the advantage. But fame 
tells us, that as great and applauded men, as much recommended, and as much 
recommending themselves to the world, and as many of them have been 
produced from Cambridge, as from Oxford. 

Oxford has several things as a university, which Cambridge has not; and 
Cambridge ought not to be so meanly thought of, but that it has several things in 
it, which cannot be found in Oxford. For example, the theater, the museum, or 
chamber of rarities, the Bodleian Library, the number of colleges, and the 
magnificence of their buildings are on the side of Oxford, yet Kings College 
Chappel, and College, is in favour of Cambridge; for as it is now edifying, it is 
likely to be the most admir’d in a few years of all the colleges of the world. 

I have said something of Cambridge; I’ll be as brief about Oxford as I can: It 
is a noble flourishing city, so possess’d of all that can contribute to make the 
residence of the scholars easy and comfortable, that no spot of ground in 
England goes beyond it. The situation is in a delightful plain, on the bank of a 
fine navigable river, in a plentiful country, and at an easy distance from the 
capital city, the port of the country. The city itself is large, strong, populous, and 
rich; and as it is adorn’d by the most beautiful buildings of the colleges, and 
halls, it makes the most noble figure of any city of its bigness in Europe. 

To enter into the detail or description of all the colleges, halls, &. would be to 
write a history of Oxford, which in so little a compass as this work can afford, 
must be so imperfect, so superficial, and so far from giving a stranger a true idea 
of the place; that it seems ridiculous, even to think it can be to any ones 
satisfaction. However, a list of the names and establishments of the colleges may 
be useful, so take them as follows, according to the seniority of their foundation. 

A LIST OF THE COLLEGES AND HALLS IN THE CITY OF OXFORD, 
PLAC’D ACCORDING TO THE RESPECTIVE DATES OF THEIR 
FOUNDATIONS 

1. University College 

This college was properly the university it self for about 345 years; being as 
they tell us, founded by King Alfred in the year 872; the old building on which 
the college now stands was erected by that king; after which viz. anno 1217. 
William Bishop of Durham, form’d it into a regular house and built the college, 
which however was for a long time call’d sometimes the college, sometimes the 


university, and by some the college of the university, there being at that time no 
other; till at length other colleges rising up in the same city; this was call’d 
University College, that is, the college which was the old university. It 
maintained at the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

1 Master, 
8 Fellows, 
1 Bible clark, 

} In all 69. 
Students, 


and Servants. 

2. Baliol College 

Founded by John Baliol, father to John Baliol King of Scotland, and by Dame 
Der Verguilla his wife, who enlarged the foundation after her husbands decease. 
It maintained at the end of King James the Ist’s reign, 

1 Master, 
12 Fellows, 
13 Schollars, 
4 Exhibitioners, + Inall 136. 


Students, and 


Servants. 

3. Merton College 

Founded by William de Merton, Lord Chancellour to King Henry III. 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester. N.B. This college was first erected at Maldon in 
Surrey, near Kingston, anno 1260. and translated to Oxford ten years after, by 
the same founder. It maintains 

1 Warden, 
21 Fellows, 
13 Schollars, 

} Inall 79. 
Students, and 


Servants. 

4. Excester College 

Founded by Walter Stapleton Bishop of Excester, and Lord High Treasurer to 
King Edward II. afterwards beheaded by Queen Isabella mother to King Edward 


III. It was first call’d Stapleton-Hall, but afterwards on the benefaction of other 
inhabitants of Excester and of the county of Devon, it was ade a college. It 
maintained in the time of King James Ist, 

1 Rector, 
23 Fellows, 


Commoners, + Inall 200. 


Students, and 


other Servants 

5. Oriel College 

Founded by King Edward II. anno 1327. but some say Adam Brown the 
king’s almoner and who was the first provost, was also the founder, only that 
being afraid to be call’d to an account for so great wealth, he put the fame of it 
upon the king after his death. It had only a provost, 10 fellows, with some 
servants, at its first institution, but encreasing by subsequent benefactions, it 
maintained in King James’s time who also incorporated the college, 

1 Provost, 
18 Fellows, 
12 Exhibitioners, 

} Inall 105. 
Commoners, and 


Servants. 

6. Queen’s College 

Founded anno 1340. by Robert Eglesfield a private clergyman, only domestick 
chaplain to Queen Phillippa, Edward the 3d’s queen; ‘tis said the land it stood on 
was his own inheritance, and he built the house at his own charge; but begging 
her majesty to be the patroness of his charity, he call’d it Queens Hall, 
recommending the scholars at his death, to her majesty and the Queens of 
England her successors: He dyed before it was finish’d, having settled only 12 
fellows, whereas he intended 70 schollarships besides, representing all together 
Christ his 12 apostles, and his 70 disciples; but this pious design of the good 
founder was so well approved on all hands, that it was presently encreased by 
several royal benefactors, and is now one of the best colleges in the university; 
also it is lately rebuilt, the old building being wholly taken down and the new 
being all of free stone, containing two noble squares with piazza’s, supported by 


fine pillars; the great hall, the library, and a fine chappel, all contained in the 
same building, so that it is without comparison the most beautiful college in the 
university. 

7. New College 

Founded anno 1379. by William of Wickham Bishop of Winchester, the same 
who is said to have built Windsor Castle, for King Edward III; rebuilt the 
cathedral church at Winchester, and the fine school there, the scholars of which 
are the nursery to this fine college. He instituted here and they still remain, 

1 Warden, 
70 Fellows, 
10 Chaplains 
16 Choiristers, 
1 Organist, } Inall 135. 
3 Clarks, 
1 Sexton, 


Students, &. 

N.B. This college is very rich. 

8. Lincoln College 

Founded anno 1420. by Richard Hemming Arch-Bishop of York, but left it 
imperfect; the foundation was finish’d by Thomas Rotherham Bishop of 
Lincoln, 59 years after. It maintains 

1 Warden, 
14 Fellows, 
2 Chaplains, 
4 Scholars, + Inall72. 


Commoners, and 


Servants. 
9. All-Souls College 
Founded anno 1437. by Henry Chichley Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, also 
Cardinal Pool was a great benefactor to it afterwards. It maintains 
1 Warden, 
40 Fellows, 
2 Chaplains, 
3 Clarks, 
6 Choiristers, } Inall 65. 


Students, and 


Servants. 


10. Magdalen College 

Founded 1459, by William Wainfleet Bishop of Winton, who built it in the 
stately figure we now see it in, very little having been added; and what has been 
rebuilt, has kept much to the founders first design; except a new appartment 
added by one Mr. Clarke a private gentleman, who serv’d many years in 
Parliament for the university; this new building is exceeding fine; as is now also, 
the library, towards which, another private gentleman, namely, Colonel 
Codrington, gave ten thousand pounds, and a good collection of books. It 
maintains 

1 President, 
40 Fellows, 
30 Deans, 
4 Chaplains, 
3 Clarks. 
16 Choristers, 
3 Readers, 
2 Humanists, 


\} In all 151. 


Commoners, and 


Servants. 

11. Brason-Nose College 

First founded by William Smith Bishop of Lincoln, anno. 1512. but finish’d 
by Richard Sutton, Esq; a Cheshire gentleman, who perfected the buildings of 
the house; and both together gave considerably large revenues. It has also had 
great benefactors since, so that it now maintains 

1 Principal, 
20 Fellows, 


Scholars, } Inall 182. 


Commoners, and 


Servants. 


12. Corpus-Christi College 
Founded anno 1516. by Richard Fox Bishop of Winchester, who also endow’d 
it very liberally; and Hugh Oldham Bishop of Excester, advanc’d the best part of 
the building. It maintains 
1 President, 
20 Fellows, 
20 Scholars, 
2 Chaplains, 
6 Clarks, 
2 Choiristers, }  Inall 61. 


Commoners, and 


Servants. 

13. Christ-Church College 

Founded anno 1524. by Cardinal Woolsey. “Tis said he suppres’d 40 
monasteries to build this magnificent college, but the king having demolish’d the 
cardinal, he could not finish it; so the king carried on the work, and establish’d 
the church to be the cathedral of the diocess of Oxford, ann. 1519. The revenues 
of this college are exceeding great, it is the largest college in the university, and 
the buildings are very noble and well finish’d, all of freestone. It maintains 

1 Dean, 
8 Canons, 
8 Chaplains, 
8 Choiristers, 
8 Singing-Men, 
1 Organist, 
24 Alms-Men, } In all 224. 


Students, 
Commoners, and 


Servants. 


The royal school at Winchester, is the nursery of this college, sending as some 
say, 25 scholars hither every 3 months. 
14. Trinity College 


Founded anno 1518. by Tho. Hatfield Bishop of Durham, and it was then 


call’d Durham College; but the bishop not living, Sir Thomas Pope carried on 
his design; and having seen the first foundation suppress’d, because it was a 
provision for monks, &. he restor’d it and endow’d it, dedicating it to the 
undivided Trinity, anno 1556. as it is to this day. It maintains 

1 President, 
12 Fellows, 
12 Scholars, 

} Inall 123. 
Students, and 


Servants. 

15. St. John’s College 

First founded by Arch-Bishop Chichley, anno 1437. and call’d Bernards 
College; but being suppress’d as a house of religion in the reign of King Henry 
VIII. it was again founded as a college by Sir Thomas White a wealthy citizen 
and merchant of London, who new built the house, and richly endow’d it, to 
maintain as it now does, 

1 President, 
50 Fellows, 
and Scholars, 
1 Chaplain, 
1 Clark, } Inall 123. 


Students, and 


Servants. 

16. Jesus College 

The foundation of this college is corruptly assign’d to Hugh Paice, Esq; a 
Welch gentleman, who was indeed a benefactor to the foundation, and 
particularly gave 600! . towards erecting the fabrick of the college; as did 
afterwards Sir Eubule Thitwall, who was principal; and this last in particular 
gave 8 fellowships, and 8 scholarships: But Queen Elizabeth was the foundress 
of this college, and endow’d it for a principal, adding 8 fellowships, and 8 
scholarships. This Mr. Speed confirms, as also Mr. Dugdale, and it appears by 
the present endowment. By which it maintains 

1 Principal, 
16 Fellows, 
16 Scholars, 


J In all 105. 
Students, and 


Servants. 

17. Wadham College 

Founded anno 1613. by Nicolas Wadham, Esq; and Dorothy his wife, and 
sister to the Lord Petre of Essex; they endow’d it with its whole maintenance, by 
which at this day it maintains 

1 Warden, 
15 Fellows, 
15 Scholars, 
2 Chaplains, 
2 Clarks, } Inall 125. 


Students, and 


Servants. 

As therefore I did in the speaking of Cambridge, I shall now give a summary 
of what a traveller may be suppos’d to observe in Oxford, en passant , and leave 
the curious inquirer to examine the histories of the place, where they may meet 
with a compleat account of every part in the most particular manner, and to their 
full satisfaction. 

There are in Oxford 17 colleges, and seven halls, some of these colleges as 
particularly, Christ Church, Magdalen, New College, Corpus Christi, Trinity, 
and St. John’s will be found to be equal, if not superior to some universities 
abroad; whether we consider the number of the scholars, the greatness of their 
revenues, or the magnificence of their buildings. 

I thought my self oblig’d to give a more particular account of the colleges 
here, than I have done of those at Cambridge; because some false and assuming 
accounts of them have been publish’d by others, who demand to be credited, and 
have impos’d their accounts upon the world, without sufficient authority. 

Besides the colleges, some of which are extremely fine and magnificent; there 
are some publick buildings which make a most glorious appearance: The first 
and greatest of all is the theatre, a building not to be equall’d by any thing of its 
kind in the world; no, not in Italy itself: Not that the building of the theatre here 
is as large as Vespasian’s or that of Trajan at Rome; neither would any thing of 
that kind be an ornament at this time, because not at all suited to the occasion, 
the uses of them being quite different. 


We see by the remains that those amphitheatres, as they were for the the 
exercise of their publick shews, and to entertain a vast concourse of people, to 
see the fighting of the gladiators, the throwing criminals to the wild beasts, and 
the like, were rather great magnificent bear-gardens, than theatres, for the actors 
of such representations, as entertain’d the polite part of the world; consequently, 
those were vast piles of building proper for the uses for which they were built. 

What buildings were then made use of in Rome for the fine performances of 
who acted that of Terence, or who wrote that, we can not be certain of; 
but I think I have a great deal of reason to say, they have no remains of them, or 
of any one of them at Rome; or if they are, they come not near to this building. 

The theatre at Oxford prepared for the publick exercises of the schools, and 
for the operations of the learned part of the English world only, is in its grandeur 
and magnificence, infinitely superiour to any thing in the world of its kind; it is a 
finish’d piece, as to its building, the front is exquisitely fine, the columns and 
pilasters regular, and very beautiful; ‘tis all built of freestone: The model was 
approv’d by the best masters of architecture at that time, in the presence of K. 
Charles II. who was himself a very curious observer, and a good judge; Sir 
Christopher Wren was the director of the work, as he was the person that drew 
the model: Archbishop Sheldon, they tell us, paid for it, and gave it to the 
university: There is a world of decoration in the front of it, and more beautiful 
additions, by way of ornament, besides the antient inscription, than is to be seen 
any where in Europe; at least, where I have been. 

The Bodleian Library is an ornament in it self worthy of Oxford, where its 
Station is fix’d, and where it had its birth. The history of it at large is found in 
Mr. Speed, and several authors of good credit; containing in brief, that of the old 
library, the first publick one in Oxford, erected in Durham now Trinity College, 
by Richard Bishop of Durham, and Lord Treasurer to Ed. II. it was afterward 
joined to another, founded by Cobham Bishop of Worcester, and both enlarg’d 
by the bounty of Humphry Duke of Gloucester, founder of the divinity schools: I 
say, these libraries being lost, and the books embezzled by the many changes 
and hurries of the suppressions in the reign of Hen. VIII. the commissioner 
appointed by King Edw. VI. to visit the universities, and establish the 
Reformation; found very few valuable books or manuscripts left in them. In this 
state of things, one Sir Thomas Bodley, a wealthy and learned knight, zealous 
for the encouragement both of learning and religion, resolv’d to apply, both his 
time, and estate, to the erecting and furnishing a new library for the publick use 
of the university. 

In this good and charitable undertaking, he went on so successfully, for so 
many years, and with such a profusion of expence, and obtain’d such assistances 





from all the encouragers of learning in his time, that having collected books and 
manuscripts from all parts of the learned world; he got leave of the university, 
(and well they might grant it) to place them in the old library room, built as is 
said, by the good Duke Humphry. To this great work, great additions have been 
since made in books, as well as contributions in money, and more are adding 
every day; and thus the work was brought to a head, the 8th of Nov. 1602, and 
has continued encreasing by the benefactions of great and learned men to this 
day: To remove the books once more and place them in beauty and splendor 
suitable to so glorious a collection, the late Dr. Radcliff has left a legacy of 
Aooool . say some, others say not quite so much, to the building a new repository 
or library for the use of the university: This work is not yet built, but I am told 
‘tis likely to be such a building as will be greater ornament to the place than any 
yet standing in it. 

I shall say nothing here of the benefactions to this library. Unless I had room 
to mention them all, it would be both partial and imperfect. And as there is a 
compleat catalogue of the books preparing, and that a list of the benefactors and 
what books they gave, will be speedily publish’d; it would be needless to say 
any thing of it here. 

Other curious things in Oxford are, the museum, the chamber of rarities, the 
collection of coins, medals, pictures and antient inscriptions, the physick-garden, 
&. 

The buildings for all these are most beautiful and magnificent, suitable for the 
majesty of the university, as well as to the glory of the benefactors. 

It is no part of my work to enter into the dispute between the two universities 
about the antiquity of their foundation: But this I shall observe for the use of 
those who insist, that it was the piety of the Popish times to which we owe the 
first, institution of the university it self, the foundation and endowment of the 
particular colleges, and the encouragement arising to learning from thence, all 
which I readily grant; but would have them remember too, that tho’ those 
foundations stood as they tell us eight hundred years, and that the Reformation 
as they say, is not yet of 200 years standing, yet learning has more encreas’d and 
the universities flourish’d more; more great scholars been produc’d, greater 
libraries been raised, and more fine buildings been erected in these 200 years 
than in the 800 years of Popery; and I might add, as many great benefactions 
have been given, notwithstanding this very momentous difference; that the 
Protestant’s gifts are meerly acts of charity to the world, and acts of bounty, in 
reverence to learning and learned men, without the grand excitement of the 
health of their souls, and of the souls of their fathers, to be pray’d out of 
purgatory and get a ready admission into heaven, and the like. 


Oxford, had for many ages the neighbourhood of the Court, while their kings 
kept up the royal palace at Woodstock; which tho’ perhaps it was much 
discontinu’d, for the fate of the fair Rosamond, mistress to Henry Fitz Empress, 
or Henry II. of which history tells us something, and fable much more; yet we 
after find that several of the kings of England made the house and park at 
Woodstock, which was always fam’d for its pleasant situation, the place of their 
summer retreat for many years. Also for its being a royal palace before, even 
beyond the certainty of history, there is abundant reason to believe it; nay some 
will have it to have been a royal house before Oxford was an university. Dr. 
Plott allows it to have been so ever since King Alfred; and a manuscript in the 
Cotton Library confirms it; and that King Henry I. was not the founder of it, but 
only rebuilt it: And as for Henry I. he built only some additions; namely, that 
they call’d the Bower, which was a building in the garden (or labyrinth,) for the 
entertainment and security of his fair mistress, of whose safety he was it seems 
very careful. Notwithstanding which the queen found means to come at her, and 
as fables report, sent her out of the way by poison. The old buildings are now no 
more, nor so much as the name, but the place is the same and the natural beauty 
of it indeed, is as great as ever. 

It is still a most charming situation, and ‘tis still disputable after all that has 
been laid out, whether the country round gives more lustre to the building, or the 
building to the country. It has now chang’d masters, ‘tis no more a royal house 
or palace for the king; but a mark of royal bounty to a great, and at that time 
powerful subject, the late Duke of Marlborough. The magnificence of the 
building does not here as at Canons, at Chatsworth, and at other palaces of the 
nobility, express the genius and the opulence of the possessor, but it represents 
the bounty, the gratitude, or what else posterity pleases to call it, of the English 
Nation, to the man whom they delighted to honour: Posterity when they view in 
this house the trophies of the Duke of Marlborough’s fame, and the glories of his 
great atchievements will not celebrate his name only; but will look on Blenheim 
House, as a monument of the generous temper of the English Nation; who in so 
glorious a manner rewarded the services of those who acted for them as he did: 
Nor can any nation in Europe shew the like munificence to any general, no nor 
the greatest in the world; and not to go back to antient times, not the French 
nation to the great Luxemberg, or the yet greater Turenne: Nor the emperor to 
the great Eugene, or to the yet greater Duke of Lorrain; whose inimitable 
conduct saved the imperial city of Vienna, and rescued the whole house of 
Austria; retook the whole kingdom of Hungary, and was victorious in seaventeen 
pitch’d battles. I say none of these ever receiv’d so glorious a mark of their 
country’s favour. Again, It is to be consider’d, that not this house only, built at 


the nation’s expence, was thus given; but lands and pensions to the value of 
above one hundred thousand pounds sterl. and honours the greatest England can 
bestow: These are all honours indeed to the duke, but infinitely more to the 
honour of the nation. 

The magnificent work then is a national building, and must for ever be call’d 
so. Nay, the dimensions of it will perhaps call upon us hereafter, to own it as 
such in order to vindicate the discretion of the builder, for making a palace too 
big for any British subject to fill, if he lives at his own expence. Nothing else can 
justify the vast design, a bridge or ryalto rather, of one arch costing 20000! . and 
this, like the bridge at the Escurial in Spain, without a river. Gardens of near 100 
acres of ground. Offices fit for 300 in family. Out-houses fit for the lodgings of a 
regiment of guards, rather than of livery servants. Also the extent of the fabrick, 
the avenues, the salons, galleries, and royal apartments; nothing below royalty 
and a prince, can support an equipage suitable to the living in such a house: And 
one may without a spirit of prophecy, say, it seems to intimate, that some time or 
other Blenheim may and will return to be as the old Woodstock once was, the 
palace of a king. 

I shall enter no farther into the description, because ‘tis yet a house 
unfurnish’d, and it can only be properly said what it is to be, not what it is: The 
stair-case of the house is indeed very great, the preparations of statues and 
paintings, and the ornament both of the building and finishing and furnishing are 
also great, but as the duke is dead, the duchess old, and the heir abroad, when 
and how it shall be all perform’d, requires more of the gift of prophecy than I am 
master of. 

From Woodstock I could not refrain taking a turn a little northward as high as 
Banbury to the banks of the Charwell, to see the famous spot of ground where a 
vigorous rencounter happen’d between the Royalists in the grand Rebellion, and 
the Parliament’s forces, under Sir William Waller; I mean at Croprady Bridge, 
near Banbury. It was a vigorous action, and in which the king’s forces may be 
said fairly to out-general their enemies, which really was not always their fate: I 
had the plan of that action before me, which I have had some years, and found 
out every step of the ground as it was disputed on both sides by inches, where 
the horse engaged and where the foot; where Waller lost his cannon, and where 
he retired; and it was evident to me the best thing Waller cou’d do, (tho’ 
superiour in number) was to retreat as he did, having lost half his army. 

From thence, being within eight miles of Edge-Hill, where the first battle in 
that war happen’d, I had the like pleasure of viewing the ground about Keinton, 
where that bloody battle was fought; it was evident, and one could hardly think 
of it without regret, the king with his army had an infinite advantage by being 


posted on the top of the hill, that he knew that the Parliament’s army were under 
express orders to fight, and must attack him lest his majesty who had got two 
days march of them, should advance to London, where they were out of their 
wits for fear of him. 

The king I say knowing this, ‘tis plain he had no business but to have 
intrench’d, to fight upon the eminence where he was posted, or have detach’d 
15000 men for London, while he had fortify’d himself with a strong body upon 
the hill: But on the contrary, his majesty scorning to be pursued by his subjects, 
his army excellently appointed, and full of courage, not only halted, but 
descended from his advantages and offer’d them battle in the plain field, which 
they accepted. 

Here I cannot but remark that this action is perhaps the only example in the 
world, of a battle so furious, so obstinate, manag’d with such skill, every 
regiment behaving well, and doing their duty to the utmost, often rallying when 
disorder’d, and indeed fighting with the courage and order of veterans; and yet 
not one regiment of troops that had ever seen the face of an enemy, or so much 
as been in arms before. It’s true, the king had rather the better of the day; and yet 
the rebel army though their left wing of horse was entirely defeated, behav’d so 
well, that at best it might be call’d a drawn battle; and the loss on both sides was 
so equal, that it was hard to know who lost most men. 

But to leave the war, ‘tis the place only I am taking notice of. From hence I 
turn’d south, for I was here on the edge both of Warwickshire, and 
Gloucestershire: But I turned south, and coming down by and upon the west side 
of Oxfordshire, to Chipping-Norton, we were shew’d Roll-Richt-Stones, a 
second Stone-Henge; being a ring of great stones standing upright, some of them 
from 5 to 7 foot high. 

I leave the debate about the reason and antiquity of this antient work to the 
dispute of the learned, who yet cannot agree about them any more than about 
Stone-Henge in Wiltshire. Cambden will have them be a monument of victory, 
and the learned Dr. Charleton is of the same mind. Mr. Cambden also is willing 
to think that they were erected by Rollo the Dane, because of the town of 
Rollwright, from which they are call’d Rolle Right or Rolle Richt Stones. Aiston 
wou’d have them to be a monument of the dead, perhaps kill’d in battle; and that 
a great stone 9 foot high, at a distance, was over a king; and 5 other great ones 
likewise at a distance, were great commanders and the like. 

The ingenious and learned Dr. Plot wou’d have us think it was a cirque or ring 
for their field elections of a king, something like the Dyetts on horseback in 
Poland; that they met in the open field to choose a king, and that the persons in 
competition were severally placed in such a cirque, surrounded by the suffrages 


or voters; and that when they were chosen, the person chosen was inaugurated 
here. 

Thus I leave it as I find it: for antiquity as I have often said is not my business 
in this work; let the occasion of those stones be what it will, they are well worth 
notice; especially to those who are curious in the search of antiquity. 

We were very merry at passing thro’ a village call’d Bloxham, on the occasion 
of a meeting of servants for hire, which the people there call a Mop; ‘tis 
generally in other places vulgarly call’d a Statute, because founded upon a 
statute law in Q. Elizabeth’s time for regulating of servants. This I christn’d by 
the name of a Jade-Fair, at which some of the poor girls began to be angry, but 
we appeas’d them with better words. I have observ’d at some of these fairs, that 
the poor servants distinguish themselves by holding something in their hands, to 
intimate what labour they are particularly qualify’d to undertake; as the carters a 
whip, the labourers a shovel, the wood men a bill, the manufacturers a wool 
comb, and the like. But since the ways and manners of servants are advanc’d as 
we now find them to be, those Jade Fairs are not so much frequented as 
formerly, tho’ we have them at several towns near London; as at Enfield, 
Waltham, Epping, &. 

Here we saw also the famous parish of Brightwell, of which it was observed, 
that there had not been an alehouse nor a dissenter from the church, nor any 
quarrel among the inhabitants that rise so high as to a suit of law within the 
memory of man. But they could not say it was so still, especially as to the 
alehouse part; tho’ very much is still preserved, as to the unity and good 
neighbourhood of the parishioners, and their conformity to the church. 

Being now on the side of Warwickshire, as is said before, I still went south, 
and passing by the four Shire Stones, we saw where the counties of Oxford, 
Warwick, and Gloucester joyn all in a point; one stone standing in each county, 
and the fourth touching all three. 

Hence we came to the famous Cotswold-Downs, so eminent for the best of 
sheep, and finest wool in England: It was of the breed of these sheep. And fame 
tells us that some were sent by King Rich. I. into Spain, and that from thence the 
breed of their sheep was raised, which now produce so fine a wool, that we are 
oblig’d to fetch it from thence, for the making our finest broad cloaths; and 
which we buy at so great a price. 

In viewing this part of England, and such things as these, and considering how 
little notice other writers had taken of them, it occur’d to my thoughts that it 
wou’d be a very useful and good work, if any curious observer would but write 
an account of England, and oblige himself to speak of such things only, as all 
modern writers had said nothing of, or nothing but what was false and imperfect. 


And there are doubtless so many things, so insignificant, and yet so omitted, that 
I am persuaded such a writer would not have wanted materials; nay, I will not 
promise that even this work, tho’ I am as careful as room for writing will allow, 
shall not leave enough behind, for such a gleaning to make it self richer than the 
reapings that have gone before; and this not altogether from the meer negligence 
and omissions of the writers, as from the abundance of matter, the growing 
buildings, and the new discoveries made in every part of the country. 

Upon these downs we had a clear view of the famous old Roman highway, 
call’d the Fosse, which evidently crosses all the middle part of England, and is to 
be seen and known (tho’ in no place plainer than here,) quite from the Bath to 
Warwick, and thence to Leicester, to Newark, to Lincoln, and on to Barton, upon 
the bank of Humber. 

Here it is still the common road, and we follow’d it over the downs to 
Cirencester. We observ’d also how several cross roads as antient as it self, and 
perhaps more antient, joyn’d it, or branch’d out of it; some of which the people 
have by antient usage tho’ corruptly call’d also Fosses, making the word Fosse 
as it were a common name for all roads. For example, The Ackemanstreet which 
is an antient Saxon road leading from Buckinghamshire through Oxfordshire to 
the Fosse, and so to the Bath; this joyns the Fosse between Burford and 
Cirencester. It is worth observing how this is said to be call’d Ackeman’s Street; 
namely, by the Saxon way of joyning their monosyllables into significant words, 
as thus, ackman or achman a man of aching limbs, in English a cripple travelling 
to the Bath for cure: So Achmanstreet was the road or street for diseased people 
going to the Bath; and the city of Bath was on the same account call’d 
Achmanchester, or the city of diseased people; or, Urbs A:grotorum hominum. 
Thus much for antiquity. There are other roads or fosses which joyn this grand 
highway, viz. Grinnes Dike, from Oxfordshire, Wattle Bank, or Aves Ditch from 
ditto. and the Would Way, call’d also the Fosse crossing from Gloucester to 
Cirencester. 

In passing this way we very remarkably cross’d four rivers within the length 
of about 10 miles, and enquiring their names, the country people call’d them 
every one the Thames, which mov’d me a little to enquire the reason, which is 
no more than this; namely, that these rivers, which are, the Lech, the Coln, the 
Churn, and the Isis; all rising in the Cotswould Hills and joyning together and 
making a full stream at Lechlade near this place, they become one river there, 
and are all call’d Thames, or vulgarly Temms; also beginning there to be 
navigable, you see very large barges at the key, taking in goods for London, 
which makes the town of Lechlade a very populous large place. 

On the Churne one of those rivers stands Cirencester, or Ciciter for brevity, a 


very good town, populous and rich, full of clothiers, and driving a great trade in 
wool; which as likewise at Tetbury, is brought from the midland counties of 
Leicester, Northampton, and Lincoln, where the largest sheep in England are 
found, and where are few manufactures; it is sold here in quantities, so great, 
that it almost exceeds belief: It is generally bought here by the clothiers of 
Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, for the supply of that great clothing trade; of 
which I have spoken already: They talk of 5000 packs in a year. 

As we go on upon the Fosse, we see in the vale on the left hand, the antient 
town of Malmsbury, famous for a monastary, and a great church, built out of the 
ruins of it; and which I name in meer veneration to that excellent, and even best 
of our old historians Gulielmus Malmsburiensis, to whom the world is so much 
oblig’d, for preserving the history and antiquities of this kingdom. 

We next arriv’d at Marshfield, a Wiltshire clothing town, very flourishing and 
where we cross’d the great road from London to Bristol, as at Cirencester, we 
did that from London, to Gloucester; and in the evening keeping still the Fosse- 
Way, we arriv’d at Bath. 

My description of this city would be very short, and indeed it would have been 
a very small city, (if at all a city) were it not for the hot baths here, which give 
both name and fame to the place. The antiquity of this place, and of the baths 
here, is doubtless very great, tho’ I cannot come in to the inscription under the 
figure, said to be of a British king, placed in that call’d the King’s Bath, which 
says that this King Bladud, (Mr. Cambden calls him Blayden, or Blaydon 
Cloyth; that is, the south-sayer) found out the use of these baths, 300 years 
before our Saviour’s time. I say, I cannot come into this, because even the 
discovery is ascribed to the magick of the day, not their judgment in the physical 
virtue of minerals, and mineral-waters. The antiquities of this place are farther 
treated of by Mr. Cambden, as the virtues of the waters, are, by several of the 
learned members of that faculty, who have wrote largely on that subject; as 
particularly, Dr. , Dr. Baynard, Dr. and others. 

There remains little to add, but what relates to the modern customs, the 
gallantry and diversions of that place, in which I shall be very short; the best part 
being but a barren subject, and the worst part meriting rather a satyr, than a 
description. It has been observ’d before, that in former times this was a resort 
hither for cripples, and the place was truly Urbs A:grotorum Hominum: And we 
see the crutches hang up at the several baths, as the thank-offerings of those who 
have come hither lame, and gone away cur’d. But now we may say it is the 
resort of the sound, rather than the sick; the bathing is made more a sport and 
diversion, than a physical prescription for health; and the town is taken up in 
raffling, gameing, visiting, and in a word, all sorts of gallantry and levity. 








The whole time indeed is a round of the utmost diversion. In the morning you 
(supposing you to be a young lady) are fetch’d in a close chair, dress’d in your 
bathing cloths, that is, stript to the smock, to the Cross-Bath. There the musick 
plays you into the bath, and the women that tend you, present you with a little 
floating wooden dish, like a bason; in which the lady puts a handkerchief, and a 
nosegay, of late the snuff-box is added, and some patches; tho’ the bath 
occasioning a little perspiration, the patches do not stick so kindly as they 
should. 

Here the ladies and the gentlemen pretend to keep some distance, and each to 
their proper side, but frequently mingle here too, as in the King and Queens 
Bath, tho’ not so often; and the place being but narrow, they converse freely, and 
talk, rally, make vows, and sometimes love; and having thus amus’d themselves 
an hour, or two, they call their chairs and return to their lodgings. 

The rest of the diversion here, is the walks in the great church, and at the 
raffling shops, which are kept (like the cloyster at Bartholomew Fair,) in the 
churchyard, and ground adjoyning. In the afternoon there is generally a play, 
tho’ the decorations are mean, and the performances accordingly; but it answers, 
for the company here (not the actors) make the play, to say no more. In the 
evening there is a ball, and dancing at least twice a week, which is commonly in 
the great town hall, over the market-house; where there never fails in the season 
to be a great deal of very good company. 

There is one thing very observable here, which tho’ it brings abundance of 
company to the Bath, more than ever us’d to be there before; yet it seems to have 
quite inverted the use and virtue of the waters, (viz.) that whereas for seventeen 
hundred or two thousand years, if you believe King Bladud, the medicinal virtue 
of these waters had been useful to the diseased people by bathing in them, now 
they are found to be useful also, taken into the body; and there are many more 
come to drink the waters, than to bathe in them; nor are the cures they perform 
this way, less valuable than the outward application; especially in colicks, ill 
digestion, and scorbutick distempers. This discovery they say, is not yet above 
fifty years old, and is said to be owing to the famous Dr. Radcliff, but I think it 
must be older, for I have my self drank the waters of the Bath above fifty years 
ago: But be it so, ‘tis certain, ‘tis a modern discovery, compar’d to the former 
use of these waters. 

As to the usefulness of these waters to procure conception, and the known 
story of the late King James’s queen here, the famous monument in the Cross- 
Bath gives an account of it. Those that are enclin’d to give faith to such things, 
may know as much of it at the Santa Casa of Loretto, as here; and in Italy I 
believe it is much more credited. 


There is nothing in the neighbourhood of this city worth notice, except it be 
Chipping-Norton-Lane, where was a fight between the forces of King James II. 
and the Duke of Monmouth, in which the latter had plainly the better; and had 
they push’d their advantage, might have made it an entire victory. On the N.W. 
of this city up a very steep hill, is the King’s Down, where sometimes persons of 
quality who have coaches go up for the air: But very few people care to have 
coaches here, it being a place where they have but little room to keep them, and 
less to make use of them. And the hill up to the Downs is so steep, that the late 
Queen Anne was extremely frighted in going up, her coachman stopping to give 
the horses breath, and the coach wanting a dragstaff, run back in spight of all the 
coachman’s skill; the horses not being brought to strain the harness again, or pull 
together for a good while, and the coach putting the guards behind it into the 
utmost confusion, till some of the servants setting their heads and shoulders to 
the wheels, stopt them by plain force. 

When one is upon King-Down, and has pass’d all the steeps and difficulties of 
the ascent, there is a plain and pleasant country for many miles, into 
Gloucestershire, and two very noble palaces, the one built by Mr. Blathwait, late 
Secretary of War; and the other is call’d Badminton, the mansion of the most 
noble family of the Dukes of Beaufort, the present duke being under age. The 
lustre and magnificence of this palace is magnify’d by the surprise one is at, to 
see such a house in such a retreat, so difficult of access, at least this way, so near 
to so much company, and yet, so much alone. 

Following the course of the river Avon, which runs thro’ Bath, we come in ten 
miles to the city of Bristol, the greatest, the richest, and the best port of trade in 
Great Britain, London only excepted. 

The merchants of this city not only have the greatest trade, but they trade with 
a more entire independency upon London, than any other town in Britain. And 
‘tis evident in this particular, (viz.) That whatsoever exportations they make to 
any part of the world, they are able to bring the full returns back to their own 
port, and can dispose of it there. 

This is not the case in any other port in England. But they are often oblig’d to 
ship part of the effects in the ports abroad, on the ships bound to London; or to 
consign their own ships to London, in order both to get freight, as also to dispose 
of their own cargoes. 

But the Bristol merchants as they have a very great trade abroad, so they have 
always buyers at home, for their returns, and that such buyers that no cargo is 
too big for them. To this purpose, the shopkeepers in Bristol who in general are 
all wholesale men, have so great an inland trade among all the western counties, 
that they maintain carriers just as the London tradesmen do, to all the principal 


countries and towns from Southampton in the south, even to the banks of the 
Trent north; and tho’ they have no navigable river that way, yet they drive a very 
great trade through all those counties. 

Add to this, That, as well by sea, as by the navigation of two great rivers, the 
Wye, and the Severn, they have the whole trade of South-Wales, as it were, to 
themselves, and the greatest part of North-Wales; and as to their trade to Ireland, 
it is not only great in it self, but is prodigiously encreas’d in these last thirty 
years, since the Revolution, notwithstanding the great encrease and 
encroachment of the merchants at Liverpool, in the Irish trade, and the great 
devastations of the war; the kingdom of Ireland it self being wonderfully 
encreas’d since that time. 

The greatest inconveniences of Bristol, are, its situation, and the tenacious 
folly of its inhabitants; who by the general infatuation, the pretence of freedoms 
and priviledges, that corporation-tyranny, which prevents the flourishing and 
encrease of many a good town in England, continue obstinately to forbid any, 
who are not subjects of their city soveraignty, (that is to say, freemen,) to trade 
within the chain of their own liberties; were it not for this, the city of Bristol, 
would before now, have swell’d and encreas’d in buildings and inhabitants, 
perhaps to double the magnitude it was formerly of. 

This is evident by this one particular; There is one remarkable part of the city 
where the liberties extend not at all, or but very little without the city gate. Here 
and no where else, they have an accession of new inhabitants; and abundance of 
new houses, nay, some streets are built, and the like ‘tis probable wou’d have 
been at all the rest of the gates, if liberty had been given. As for the city itself, 
there is hardly room to set another house in it, ‘tis so close built, except in the 
great square, the ground about which is a little too subject to the hazard of 
inundations: So that people do not so freely enlarge that way. The Tolsey of this 
city, (so they call their Exchange where their merchants meet,) has been a place 
too of great business, yet so straighten’d, so crowded, and so many ways 
inconvenient, that the merchants have been obliged to do less business there, 
than indeed the nature of their great trade requires; They have therefore long 
solicited, a sufficient authority of Parliament, empowering them to build a Royal 
Exchange; by which, I mean a place suitable and spatious, fit for the 
accommodation of the merchants, and for the dispatch of business; and to be 
impowered to pull down the adjacent buildings for that purpose: But there is not 
much progress yet made in this work, tho’ if finish’d, it would add much to the 
beauty of the city of Bristol. The Hot Well, or, the water of St. Vincents Rock, is 
not in the city, but at the confluence of the two little rivers, and on the north side 
of the stream. It is but a few years since this spring lay open at the foot of the 


rock, and was covered by the salt water at every tide, and yet it preserved both 
its warmth and its mineral virtue entire. 

The rock tho’ hard to admiration, has since that been work’d down, partly by 
strength of art, and partly blown in pieces by gunpowder, and a plain foundation 
made for building a large house upon it, where they have good apartments for 
entertaining diseased persons. The well is secur’d, and a good pump fix’d in it, 
so that they have the water pure and unmix’d from the spring it self. 

The water of this well possess’d its medicinal quality no doubt from its 
original, which may be as antient as the Deluge. But what is strangest of all is, 
that it was never known before; it is now famous for being a specifick in that 
otherwise incurable disease the diabetes; and yet was never known to be so, ‘till 
within these few years; namely, thirty years, or thereabout. There are in Bristol 
21 parish churches, many meeting-houses, especially Quakers, one (very mean) 
cathedral, the reason of which, may be, that it is but a very modern bishoprick. It 
is supposed they have an hundred thousand inhabitants in the city, and within 
three miles of its circumference; and they say above three thousand sail of ships 
belong to that port, but of the last I am not certain. 

‘Tis every remarkable, That this city is so plentifully supply’d with coals, tho’ 
they are all brought by land carriage, that yet they are generally bought by the 
inhabitants, laid down at their doors, after the rate of from seven to nine shillings 
per chaldron. 

The situation of the city is low, but on the side of a rising hill. The ground plat 
of it is said very much to resemble that of old Rome, being circular, with 
something greater diameter one way than another, but not enough to make it 
oval: And the river cutting off one small part, as it were, a sixth, or less from the 
rest. 

The bridge over the Avon is exceeding strong, the arches very high, because 
of the depth of water, and the buildings so close upon it, that in passing the 
bridge, you see nothing but an entire well built street. The tide of flood rises here 
near 6 fathom, and runs very sharp. 

They draw all their heavy goods here on sleds, or sledges without wheels, 
which kills a multitude of horses; and the pavement is worn so smooth by them, 
that in wet-weather the streets are very slippery, and in frosty-weather ‘tis 
dangerous walking. 

From this city I resolv’d to coast the marshes or border of Wales, especially 
South-Wales, by tracing the rivers Wye, and Lug, into Monmouth and 
Herefordshire. But I chang’d this resolution on the following occasion; namely, 
the badness and danger of the ferries over the Severn, besides, having formerly 
travers’d these counties, I can without a re-visit, speak to every thing that is 


considerable in them, and shall do it in a letter by itself. But in the mean time, I 
resolv’d to follow the course of the famous river Severn, by which I should 
necessarily see the richest, most fertile, and most agreeable part of England; the 
bank of the Thames only excepted. 

From Bristol West, you enter the county of Gloucester, and keeping the Avon 
in view, you see King Road, where the ships generally take their departure, as 
ours at London do from Graves-End; and Hung Road, where they notify their 
arrival, as ours for London do in the Downs: The one lyes within the Avon, the 
other, in the open sea or the Severn; which is there call’d the Severn Sea. Indeed 
great part of Bristol is in the bounds of Gloucestershire, tho’ it be a county of 
itself. From hence going away a little north west, we come to the Pill, a 
convenient road for shipping, and where therefore they generally run back for 
Ireland or for Wales. There is also a little farther, an ugly, dangerous, and very 
inconvenient ferry over the Severn, to the mouth of Wye; namely, at Aust; the 
badness of the weather, and the sorry boats, at which, deterr’d us from crossing 
there. 

As we turn north towards Gloucester, we lose the sight of the Avon, and in 
about two miles exchange it for an open view of the Severn Sea, which you see 
on the west side, and which is as broad as the ocean there; except, that you see 
two small islands in it, and that looking N.W. you see plainly the coast of South 
Wales; and particularly a little nearer hand, the shore of Monmouthshire. Then 
as you go on, the shores begin to draw towards one another, and the coasts to lye 
parallel; so that the Severn appears to be a plain river, or an e@stuarium , 
somewhat like the Humber, or as the Thames is at the Nore, being 4 to 5 and 6 
miles over; and to give it no more than its just due, a most raging, turbulent, 
furious place. This is occasion’d by those violent tides call’d the Bore, which 
flow here sometimes six or seven foot at once, rolling forward like a mighty 
wave: So that the stern of a vessel shall on a sudden be lifted up six or seven foot 
upon the water, when the head of it is fast a ground. After coasting the shore 
about 4 miles farther, the road being by the low salt marshes, kept at a distance 
from the river: We came to the ferry call’d Ast Ferry, or more properly Aust 
Ferry, or Aust Passage, from a little dirty village call’d Aust; near which you 
come to take boat. 

This ferry lands you at Beachly in Monmouthshire, so that on the outside ‘tis 
call’d Aust Passage, and on the other side, ‘tis call’d Beachly-Passage. From 
whence you go by land two little miles to Chepstow, a large port town on the 
river Wye. But of that part I shall say more in its place. 

When we came to Aust, the hither side of the Passage, the sea was so broad, 
the fame of the Bore of the tide so formidable, the wind also made the water so 


rough, and which was worse, the boats to carry over both man and horse 
appear’d (as I have said above) so very mean, that in short none of us car’d to 
venture: So we came back, and resolv’d to keep on the road to Gloucester. By 
the way we visited some friends at a market-town, a little out of the road, call’d 
Chipping-Sodbury, a place of note for nothing that I saw, but the greatest cheese 
market in all that part of England; or, perhaps, any other, except Atherstone, in 
Warwickshire. 

Hence we kept on north, passing by Dursley to Berkley-Castle; the antient seat 
of the Earls of Berkley, a noble tho’ antient building, and a very fine park about 
it. The castle gives title to the earl, and the town of Dursly to the heir apparent; 
who during the life of his father, is call’d the Lord Dursley. I say nothing of the 
dark story of King Edward II. of England; who, all our learned writers agree, 
was murther’d in this castle: As Richard II. was in that of Pontefract, in 
Yorkshire; I say I take no more notice of it here, for history is not my present 
business: ‘Tis true, they show the apartments where they say that king was kept 
a prisoner: But they do not admit that he was kill’d there. The place is rather 
antient, than pleasant or healthful, lying low, and near the water; but ‘tis 
honour’d by its present owner, known to the world for his many services to his 
country, and for a fame, which our posterity will read of, in all the histories of 
our times. 

From hence to Gloucester, we see nothing considerable, but a most fertile, rich 
country, and a fine river, but narrower as you go northward, ‘till a little before 
we come to Gloucester it ceases to be navigable by ships of burthen, but 
continues to be so, by large barges, above an hundred miles farther; not 
reckoning the turnings and windings of the river: Besides that, it receives several 
large and navigable rivers into it. 

Gloucester is an antient middling city, tolerably built, but not fine; was 
fortify’d and stood out obstinately against its lord King Charles the Ist, who 
befieged it to his great loss in the late Rebellion, for which it had all its walls and 
works demolish’d; for it was then very strong: Here is a large stone bridge over 
the Severn, the first next the sea; and this, and the cathedral is all I see worth 
recording of this place. Except that the late eminent and justly famous Sir 
Thomas Powel, commonly call’d Judge Powel, one of the judges of the King’s 
Bench Court; and contemporary with Sir John Holt lived and dyed in this city, 
being one of the greatest lawyers of the age. 

The cathedral is an old venerable pile, with very little ornament within or 
without, yet ‘tis well built; and tho’ plain, it makes together, especially the 
tower, a very handsome appearance. The inhabitants boast much of its antiquity, 
and tell us, that a bishop and preachers were plac’d here, in the very infancy of 


the Christian religion; namely, in the year 189. But this I take ad referendum. 
The cathedral they tell us, has been three times burnt to the ground. 

The first Protestant bishop of this church, was, that truly reverend and 
religious Dr. John Hooper, set up by King Edward VI. and afterwards martyr’d 
for his religion in the Marian tyranny: Being burnt to death in the cimitary of his 
own cathedral. 

The whispering place in this cathedral, has for many years pass’d for a kind of 
wonder; but since, experience has taught us the easily comprehended reason of 
the thing: And since there is now the like in the church of St. Paul, the wonder is 
much abated. However, the verses written over this whispering place, intimate, 
that it has really past for something miraculous; and as the application rather 
shows religion, than philosophy in the author, the reader may not like them the 
worse. 

Doubt not, that God who sits on high, 

Thy secret prayers can hear; 
When a dead wall thus cunningly, 
Conveys soft whispers to thine ear. 

From Gloucester we kept the east shore of the Severn, and in twelve miles 
came to Tewksbury, a large and very populous town situate upon the river Avon, 
this is call’d the Warwickshire Avon, to distinguish it from the Avon at Bristol 
and others, for there are several rivers in England of this name; and some tell us 
that avona was an old word in the British tongue signifying a river. 

This town is famous for a great manufacture of stockings, as are also, the 
towns of Pershore, and Evesham, or Esham; on the same river. 

The great old church at Tewksbury may indeed be call’d the largest private 
parish church in England; I mean, that is not a collegiate or cathedral church. 
This town is famous for the great, and as may be said, the last battle, fought 
between the two houses of Lancaster and York, in which Edward IV. was 
conqueror; and in, or rather after which, Prince Edward the only surviving son of 
the House of Lancaster, was kill’d by the cruel hands of Richard the king’s 
brother; the same afterwards Richard III. or Crookback Richard. In this place 
begins that fruitful and plentiful country which was call’d the Vale of Esham, 
which runs all along the banks of the Avon, from Tewksbury to Pershore, and to 
Stratford upon Avon, and in the south part of Warwickshire; and so far, (viz. to 
Stratford, ) the river Avon is navigable. 

At this last town, going into the parish church, we saw the monument of old 
Shakespear, the famous poet, and whose dramatick performances so justly 
maintain his character among the British poets; and perhaps will do so to the end 
of time. The busto of his head is in the wall on the north side of the church, and a 


flat grave-stone covers the body, in the isle just under him. On which grave- 
stone these lines are written. 

Good friend, for Jesus’s sake, forbear 
To move the dust that resteth here. 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he, that moves my bones. 

The navigation of this river Avon is an exceeding advantage to all this part of 
the country, and also to the commerce of the city of Bristol. For by this river 
they drive a very great trade for sugar, oil, wine, tobacco, iron, lead, and in a 
word, all heavy goods which are carried by water almost as far as Warwick; and 
in return the corn, and especially the cheese, is brought back from 
Gloucestershire and Warwickshire, to Bristol. 

This same vale continuing to extend it self in Warwickshire, and under the 
ridge of little mountains call’d Edge-Hill, is there call’d the vale of Red-Horse. 
All the grounds put together, make a most pleasant corn country, especially 
remarkable for the goodness of the air, and fertility of the soil. 

Gloucestershire must not be pass’d over, without some account of a most 
pleasant and fruitful vale which crosses part of the country, from east to west on 
that side of the Cotswold, and which is call’d Stroud-Water; famous not for the 
finest cloths only, but for dying those cloths of the finest scarlets, and other grain 
colours that are any where in England; perhaps in any part of the world: Here I 
saw two pieces of broad cloth made, one scarlet, the other crimson in grain, on 
purpose to be presented, the one to His Majesty King George, and the other to 
the prince; when the former was Elector of Hanover, and the latter, electoral 
prince: And it was sent to Hanover, presented accordingly, and very graciously 
accepted. The cloth was valued including the colour, at 45s . per yard: Indeed it 
was hardly to be valued, nothing so rich being ever made in England before, at 
least as I was informed. 

The clothiers lye all along the banks of this river for near 20 miles, and in the 
town of Stroud, which lyes in the middle of it, as also at Paynswick, which is a 
market-town at a small distance north. The river makes its way to the Severn 
about 5 miles below Gloucester. 

From Tewkesbury we went north 12 miles, to Worcester, all the way still on 
the bank of the Severn; and here we had the pleasing sight of the hedge-rows, 
being fill’d with apple trees and pear trees, and the fruit so common, that any 
passenger as they travel the road may gather and eat what they please; and here, 
as well as in Gloucestershire, you meet with cyder in the publick-houses sold as 
beer and ale is in other parts of England, and as cheap. 

Here we saw at a distance, in a most agreeable situation, the mansion or seat 


of Sir John Packington, a barronet of a very antient family; and for so long from 
father to son knight of the shire for the county, that it seems as if it were 
hereditary to that house. 

On the other side of the Severn at —- and near the town of Bewdly the Lord 
Foley has a very noble seat suitable to the grandeur of that rising family. 

Worcester is a large, populous, old, tho’ not a very well built city; I say not 
well built because the town is close and old, the houses standing too thick. The 
north part of the town is more extended and also better built. There is a good old 
stone bridge over the Severn, which stands exceeding high from the surface of 
the water. But as the stream of the Severn is contracted here by the buildings on 
either side, there is evident occasion sometimes for the height of the bridge, the 
waters rising to an incredible height in the winter-time. 

It narrowly escap’d burning, but did not escape plundering at the time when 
the Scots army commanded by King Ch. II. in person, was attack’d here by 
Cromwel’s forces; ‘twas said some of the Royalist’s officers themselves, 
propos’d setting the city on fire, when they saw it was impossible to avoid a 
defeat, that they might the better make a retreat; which they propos’d to do over 
the Severn, and so to march into Wales: But that the king, a prince from his 
youth, of a generous and merciful disposition would by no means consent to it. 

I went to see the town-house, which afforded nothing worth taking notice of, 
unless it be how much it wants to be mended with a new one; which the city, 
they say, is not so much enclin’d, as they are able and rich to perform. I saw 
nothing of publick notice there, but the three figures, (for they can hardly be 
call’d statues) of King Charles I. King Charles II. and Queen Anne. 

The cathedral of this city is an antient, and indeed, a decay’d building; the 
body of the church is very mean in its aspect, nor did I see the least ornament 
about it, I mean in the outside. The tower is low, without any spire, only four 
very small pinnacles on the corners; and yet the tower has some little beauty in it 
more than the church itself, too; and the upper part has some images in it, but 
decay’d by time. 

The inside of the church has several very antient monuments in it, particularly 
some royal ones; as that of King John, who lyes interr’d between two sainted 
bishops, namely, St. Oswald, and St. Woolstan. Whether he ordered his 
interment in that manner, believing that they should help him up at the last call, 
and be serviceable to him for his salvation I know not; it is true they say so, but I 
can hardly think the king himself so ignorant, whatever the people might be in 
those days of superstition; nor will I say but that it may be probable, they may all 
three go together at last (as it is) and yet, without being assistant to, or 
acquainted with one another at all. 


Here is also a monument for that famous Countess of Salisbury, who dancing 
before, or with K. Edward II. in his great hall at Windsor, dropt her garter, 
which the king taking up, honoured it so much as to make it the denominating 
ensign of his new order of knighthood, which is grown so famous, and is call’d 
the most Noble Order of the Garter: What honour, or that any honour redounds 
to that most noble order, from its being so deriv’d from the garter of a —- For 
‘tis generally agreed, she was the king’s mistress, I will not enquire. 

Certainly the Order receives a just claim to the title of most noble , from the 
honour done it, by its royal institution; and its being compos’d of such a noble 
list of the kings and princes as have been entred into it: I say, certainly this order 
has a just title to that of noble , and most noble too; yet I cannot but think that the 
king might have found out a better trophy to have fix’d it upon, than that lady’s 
garter. But this by the way: here lyes the lady that’s certain, and a very fine 
monument she has, in which one thing is more ridiculous than all that went 
before, (viz.) That about the monument, there are several angels cut in stone, 
strewing garters over the tomb, as if that passage, which at best had something a 
little obscene in it, I mean of the kings taking up the lady’s garter, and giving 
such honours to it, was also a thing to be celebrated by angels, in perpetuam re? 
memoriam. 

Besides this, here is the monument or the body of Prince Arthur, eldest son to 
King Henry VII. who was married, but died soon after; and his wife Katharine 
Infanta of Spain, was afterwards married to, and after 20 years wedlock divorced 
from King Henry VUI. 

Upon the prince’s tomb stone is this inscription. HERE lyes the body of Prince 
Arthur, the eldest son of King Henry VII. who dyed at Ludlow, in the year 1502. 
and in the seventeenth year of his father’s reign. 

There are several other antient monuments in this church, too many to be set 
down here: They reckon up 99 Bishops of this diocess, beginning at the year 
980, out of which catalogue they tell us have been furnish’d to the world, 1 
Pope, 4 Saints, 7 High-Chancellors of England, 11 Arch-Bishops, 2 Lord 
Treasurers of England, 1Chancellor to the Queen, 1 Lord President of Wales, 
and 1 Vice President: Their names are as follows. 


1 Pope, (viz.) | 7 Chancellors 


Julius de Medicis, call’d| of England. 
| De Ely. 
Clement VII | Giffard 
4 Saints. | Reynolds. 
St. Egwin. | Thoresby. 
St. Dunstan. | Barnett. 


St. Oswald. | Alcock. 
St. Wolstan. | Heath. 
11 Archbishops. | 1 President. 
St. Dunstan. | Heath. 
St. Oswald | 1 Vice-President. 
Adulf. | Whitgift. 
St. Wolstan. | 2 Lord Treasurers. 
Aldred. | Reynolds. 
Grey. | Wakefield. 
Bourcher. | 1 Chancellor to a Queen. 
Wittelry. | Simon. 
Heath. | 
Sands. | 
Whitgift. | 
| 
| 
| 


| 

This city is very full of people, and the people generally esteem’d very rich, 
being full of business, occasion’d chiefly by the cloathing trade, of which the 
city and the country round carries on a great share, as well for the Turkey trade 
as for the home trade. 

The salt springs in this county which were formerly esteem’d as next to 
miraculous, have since the discovery of the mines of rock salt in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, &. lost all of wonder that belong’d to them, and much of the use also; 
the salt made there being found to be much less valuable than what is now made 
of the other. So I need say little to them. 

Near this city are the famous Maulvern Hills, or Mauvern Hills, seen so far 
every way. In particular, we saw them very plainly on the Downs, between 
Marlborough and Malmsbury; and they say they are seen from the top of 
Salisbury steeple, which is above 50 miles. 

There was a famous monastery at the foot of these hills, on the S.W. side, and 
the ruins are seen to this day; the old legend of wonders perform’d by the 
witches of Mauvern, I suppose they mean the religieuse of both kinds, are too 
merry, as well as too antient for this work. 

They talk much of mines of gold and silver, which are certainly to be found 
here, if they were but look’d for, and that Mauvern wou’d out do Potosi for 
wealth; but ‘tis probable if there is such wealth, it lies too deep for this idle 
generation to find out, and perhaps to search for. 


There are three or four especial manufactures carried on in this country, which 
are peculiar to it self, or at least to this county with the two next adjoyning; 
namely, Chester, and Warwick. 

Monmouth cups sold chiefly to the Dutch seamen, and made only at Beawdly. 

Fine stone potts for the glass-makers melting their metal, of which they make 
their fine flint glass, glass plates, &. not to be found any where but at 
Stourbridge in this county, the same clay makes crucibles and other melting pots. 

The Birmingham iron works: The north indeed claims a share or part of this 
trade, but it is only a part. 

Kidderminster stuffs call’d Lindsey Woolseys, they are very rarely made any 
where else. 

At Stourbridge also they have a very great manufacture for glass of all sorts. 

From Worcester I took a tour into Wales, which tho’ I mentioned above, it 
was not at the same time with the rest of my journey; my account I hope will be 
as effectual. 

In passing from this part of the country to make a tour through Wales, we 
necessarily see the two counties of Hereford and Monmouth, and for that reason 
I reserv’d them to this place, as I shall the counties of Chester and Salop to my 
return. A little below Worcester the Severn receives a river of a long course and 
deep chanel, call’d the Teme, and going from Worcester we past this river at a 
village call’d Broadways; from whence keeping a little to the north, we come to 
Ludlow-Castle, on the bank of the same river. On another journey I came from 
Stourbridge, famous for the clay for melting pots as above; thence to 
Kidderminster, and passing the Severn at Bewdley we came to Ludlow, on the 
side of Shropshire. 

In this course we see two fine seats not very far from the Severn, (viz.) the 
Lord Foley’s, and the Earl of Bradford’s, as we had before a most delicious 
house, belonging to the Lord Conway, now in the family of the late famous Sir 
Edward Seymour. Indeed this part of the county, and all the county of Salop is 
fill’d with fine seats of the nobility and gentry, too many so much as to give a 
list of, and much less to describe. 

The castle of Ludlow shows in its decay, what it was in its flourishing estate: 
It is the palace of the Princes of Wales, that is, to speak more properly, it is 
annex’d to the principality of Wales; which is the appanage of the heir apparent, 
and this is his palace in right of his being made Prince of Wales. 

The situation of this castle is most beautiful indeed; there is a most spacious 
plain or lawn in its front, which formerly continu’d near two miles; but much of 
it is now enclosed. The country round it is exceeding pleasant, fertile, populous, 
and the soil rich; nothing can be added by nature to make it a place fit for a royal 


palace: It only wants the residence of its princes, but that is not now to be 
expected. 

The castle itself is in the very perfection of decay, all the fine courts, the royal 
apartments, halls, and rooms of state, lye open, abandoned and some of them 
falling down; for since the Courts of the President and Marches are taken away, 
here is nothing to do that requires the attendance of any publick people; so that 
time, the great devourer of the works of men, begins to eat into the very stone 
walls, and to spread the face of royal ruins upon the whole fabrick. 

The town of Ludlow is a tolerable place, but it decays to be sure with the rest: 
It stands on the edge of the two counties, Shropshire, and Worcestershire, but is 
itself in the first; ‘tis on the bank of the Teme, over which it has a good bridge, 
and it was formerly a town of good trade; the Welch call this town Lye Twysoe, 
which is in English, the Prince’s Court. Mr. Cambden calls the river Teme the 
Tem/’d, and another river which joyns it just at this town, the Corve, whence the 
rich flat country below the town is call’d Corvesdale. 

King Henry VIII. established the Court of the President here, and the Council 
of the Marches and all causes of nisi prius , or of civil right were try’d here, 
before the Lord President and Council; but this Court was entirely taken away by 
Act of Parliament in our days, and this, as above, tends to the sensible decay of 
the town as well as of the castle. 

From Ludlow we took our course due south to Lemster, or Leominster, a large 
and good trading town on the River Lug. This river is lately made navigable by 
Act of Parliament, to the very great profit of the trading part of this country, who 
have now a very great trade for their corn, wool, and other products of this place, 
into the river Wye, and from the Wye, into the Severn, and so to Bristol. 

Leominster has nothing very remarkable in it, but that it is a well built, well 
inhabited town: The church which is very large, has been in a manner rebuilt, 
and is now, especially in the inside, a very beautiful church. This town, besides 
the fine wool, is noted for the best wheat, and consequently the finest bread; 
whence Lemster Bread, and Weobly Ale, is become a proverbial saying. 

The country on our right as we came from Ludlow is very fruitful and 
pleasant, and is call’d the Hundred of Wigmore, from which the late Earl of 
Oxford at his creation, took the title of Baron of Wigmore: And here we saw two 
antient castles, (viz.) Brampton-Brian, and Wigmore-Castle, both belonging to 
the earl’s father, Sir Edward Harley; Brampton is a stately pile, but not kept in 
full repair, the fate of that antient family not permitting the rebuilding it as we 
were told was in tended. Yet it is not so far decay’d as Ludlow, nor is it 
abandoned, or like to be so, and the parks are still very fine, and full of large 
timber. 


We were now on the borders of Wales, properly so call’d; for from the 
windows of Brampton-Castle, you have a fair prospect into the county of 
Radnor, which is, as it were, under its walls; nay, even this whole county of 
Hereford, was, if we may believe antiquity, a part of Wales, and was so esteem’d 
for many ages. The people of this county too, boast that they were a part of the 
antient Silures, who for so many ages withstood the Roman arms, and who could 
never be entirely conquer’d. But that’s an affair quite beyond my enquiry. I 
observ’d they are a diligent and laborious people, chiefly addicted to husbandry, 
and they boast, perhaps, not without reason, that they have the finest wool, and 
best hops, and the richest cyder in all Britain. 

Indeed the wool about Leominster, and in the Hundred of Wigmore observ’d 
above, and the Golden Vale as ‘tis call’d, for its richness on the banks of the 
river Dove, (all in this county) is the finest without exception, of any in England, 
the South Down wool not excepted: As for hops, they plant abundance indeed all 
over this county, and they are very good. And as for cyder, here it was, that 
several times for 20 miles together, we could get no beer or ale in their publick 
houses, only cyder; and that so very good, so fine, and so cheap, that we never 
found fault with the exchange; great quantities of this cyder are sent to London, 
even by land carriage tho’ so very remote, which is an evidence for the goodness 
of it, beyond contradiction. 

One would hardly expect so pleasant, and fruitful a country as this, so near the 
barren mountains of Wales; but ‘tis certain, that not any of our southern 
counties, the neighbourhood of London excepted, comes up to the fertility of this 
county, as Gloucester furnishes London with great quantities of cheese, so this 
county furnishes the same city with bacon in great quantities, and also with 
cyder as above. 

From Lemster it is ten miles to Hereford, the chief city, not of this county 
only, but of all the counties west of Severn: ‘Tis a large and a populous city, and 
in the time of the late Rebellion, was very strong, and being well fortify’d, and 
as well defended, supported a tedious and very severe siege; for besides the 
Parliament’s Forces, who could never reduce it, the Scots army was call’d to the 
work, who lay before it, ‘till they laid above 4000 of their bones there, and at 
last, it was rather taken by the fate of the war, than by the attack of the besiegers. 

Coming to Hereford, we could not but enquire into the truth of the story so 
famous, that the Reverend Dr. Gibson had mentioned it in his continuation of 
Cambden; of the removing the two great stones near Sutton, which the people 
confirm’d to us. The story is thus, 

Between Sutton and Hereford, is a common meadow call’d the Wergins, 
where were plac’d two large stones for a watermark; one erected upright, and the 


other laid a-thwart. In the late Civil Wars, about the Year 1652, they were 
remov’d to about twelve score paces distance, and no body knew how; which 
gave occasion to a common opinion, That they were carried thither by the Devil. 
When they were set in their places again, one of them requir’d nine yoke of oxen 
to draw it. 

Not far from Lidbury, is Colwal; near which, upon the waste, as a countryman 
was digging a ditch about his cottage, he found a crown or a .coronet of gold, 
with gems set deep in it. It was of a size large enough to be drawn over the arm, 
with the sleeve. The stones of it are said to have been so valuable, as to be sold 
by a jeweller for fifteen hundred pounds. 

It is truly an old, mean built, and very dirty city, lying low, and on the bank of 
Wye, which sometimes incommodes them very much, by the violent freshes that 
come down from the mountains of Wales; for all the rivers of this county, except 
the Driffin-Doe, come out of Wales. 

The chief thing remarkable next to the cathedral, is the college, which still 
retains its Foundation Laws, and where the residentiaries are still oblig’d to 
celibacy, but otherwise, live a very happy, easy, and plentiful life; being 
furnish’d upon the foot of the foundation, besides their ecclesiastical stipends. 

The great church is a magnificent building, however ancient, the spire is not 
high, but handsome, and there is a fine tower at the west end, over the great door 
or entrance. The choir is very fine, tho’ plain, and there is a very good organ: 
The revenues of this bishoprick are very considerable, but lye under. some 
abatement at present, on account of necessary repairs. 

There are several monuments in it of antient bishops, but no other of note. 
Between Leominster and this city, is another Hampton Court, the seat of the 
Lord Conningsby, who has also a considerable interest in the north part of this 
county; a person distinguishing himself in the process or impeachment against 
the late Earl of Oxford, his neighbour; who, to his no small disappointment, 
escap’d him. There is nothing remarkable here that I could observe: But the 
name putting me in mind of another Hampton Court, so much beyond it, that the 
house seems to be a foil to the name; the house was built by Rowland Lenthall, 
Esq; who was Guard de Robe to Henry IV. so that it is old enough, if that may 
recommend it, and so is its master. 

From Hereford keeping the bank of Wye as near as we could, we came to 
Ross, a good old town, famous for good cyder, a great manufacture of iron ware, 
and a good trade on the River Wye, and nothing else as I remember, except it 
was a monstrous fat woman, who they would have had me gone to see. But I had 
enough of the relation, and so I suppose will the reader, for they told me she was 
more than three yards about her wast; that when she sat down, she was oblig’d to 


have a small stool plac’d before her, to rest her belly on, and the like. 

From hence we came at about 8 miles more into Monmouthshire, and to the 
town of Monmouth. It is an old town situate at the conflux of the Wye and of 
Munnow, whence the town has its name; it stands in the angle where the rivers 
joyn, and has a bridge over each river, and a third over the River Trothy, which 
comes in just below the other. 

This town shews by its reverend face, that it is a place of great antiquity, and 
by the remains of walls, lines, curtains, and bastions, that it has been very strong, 
and by its situation that it may be made so again: This place is made famous, by 
being the native place of one of our most antient historians Jeoffry of 
Monmouth. At present ‘tis rather a decay’d than a flourishing town, yet, it drives 
a considerable trade with the city of Bristol, by the navigation of the Wye. 

This river having as I said, just received two large streams, the Mynevly or 
Munno, and the Trother, is grown a very noble river, and with a deep chanel, and 
a full current hurries away towards the sea, carrying also vessels of a 
considerable burthen hereabouts. 

Near Monmouth the Duke of Beaufort has a fine old seat, call’d Troy; but 
since the family has had a much finer palace at Badminton, near the Bath; this 
tho’ a most charming situation seems to be much neglected. 

Lower down upon the Wye stands Chepstow, the sea port for all the towns 
seated on the Wye and Lug, and where their commerce seems to center. Here is 
a noble bridge over the Wye: To this town ships of good burthen may come up, 
and the tide runs here with the same impetuous current as at Bristol; the flood 
rising from six fathom, to six and a half at Chepstow Bridge. This is a place of 
very good trade, as is also Newport, a town of the like import upon the River 
Uske, a great river, tho’ not so big as Wye, which runs thro’ the center of the 
county, and falls also into the Severn Sea. 

This county furnishes great quantities of corn for exportation, and the Bristol 
merchants frequently load ships here, to go to Portugal, and other foreign 
countries with wheat; considering the mountainous part of the west of this 
county, ‘tis much they should have such good corn, and so much of it to spare; 
but the eastern side of the county, and the neighbourhood of Herefordshire, 
supplies them. 

I am now at the utmost extent of England west, and here I must mount the 
Alps, traverse the mountains of Wales, (and indeed, they are well compar’d to 
the Alps in the inmost provinces;) But with this exception, that in abundance of 
places you have the most pleasant and beautiful valleys imaginable, and some of 
them, of very great extent, far exceeding the valleys so fam’d among the 
mountains of Savoy, and Piedmont. 


The two first counties which border west upon Monmouthshire, are 
Brecknock, and Glamorgan, and as they are very mountainous, so that part of 
Monmouthshire which joyns them, begins the rising of the hills. Kyrton-Beacon, 
Tumberlow, Blorench, Penvail, and Skirridan, are some of the names of these 
horrid mountains, and are all in this shire; and I could not but fansy my self in 
view of Mount Brennus, Little Barnard, and Great Barnard, among the Alps. 
When I saw Plinlimmon Hill, and the sources of the Severn on one side of it, and 
the Wye and Rydall on the other: it put me in mind of the famous hill, call’d 
-in the cantons of Switzerland, out of which the Rhine rises on one side, and 
the Rhosne, and the Aa on the other. But I shall give you more of them 
presently. 

We now entered South Wales: The provinces which bear the name of South 
Wales, are these, Glamorgan, Brecknock, Radnor, Caermarthen, Pembroke, and 
Cardigan. We began with Brecknock, being willing to see the highest of the 
mountains, which are said to be hereabouts; and indeed, except I had still an idea 
of the height of the Alps, and of those mighty mountains of America, the Andes, 
which we see very often in the South-Seas, 20 leagues from the shore: I say 
except that I had still an idea of those countries on my mind, I should have been 
surprized at the sight of these hills; nay, (as it was) the Andes and the Alps, tho’ 
immensly high, yet they stand together, and they are as mountains, pil’d upon 
mountains, and hills upon hills; whereas sometimes we see these mountains 
rising up at once, from the lowest valleys, to the highest summits which makes 
the height look horrid and frightful, even worse than those mountains abroad; 
which tho’ much higher, rise as it were, one behind another: So that the ascent 
seems gradual, and consequently less surprising. 

Brecknockshire is a meer inland county, as Radnor is; the English jestingly 
(and I think not very improperly) call it Breakneckshire: ‘Tis mountainous to an 
extremity, except on the side of Radnor, where it is something more low and 
level. It is well watered by the Wye, and the Uske, two rivers mentioned before; 
upon the latter stands the town of Brecknock, the capital of the county: The most 
to be said of this town, is what indeed I have said of many places in Wales, (viz.) 
that it is very antient, and indeed to mention it here for all the rest, there are 
more tokens of antiquity to be seen every where in Wales, than in any particular 
part of England, except the counties of Cumberland, and Northumberland. Here 
we saw Brecknock-Mere, a large or long lake of water, two or three miles over; 
of which, they have a great many Welch fables, not worth relating: The best of 
them is, that a certain river call’d the Lheweni runs thro’ it, and keeps its colour 
in mid-chanel distinguish’d from the water of the lake, and as they say, never 
mingles with it. They take abundance of good fish in this lake, so that as is said 





of the river Thysse in Hungary; they say this lake is two thirds water, and one 
third fish. The country people affirm, there stood a city once here, but, that by 
the judgment of Heaven, for the sin of its inhabitants, it sunk into the earth, and 
the water rose up in the place of it. I observe the same story is mentioned by Mr. 
Cambden with some difference in the particulars: I believe my share of it, but 
‘tis remarkable, that Mr. Cambden having lost the old city Loventium, 
mentioned by Ptolemy to be hereabouts, is willing to account for it, by this old 
story. 

It was among the mountains of this county that the famous Glendower 
shelter’d himself, and taking arms on the deposing Richard II. proclaimed 
himself Prince of Wales; and they shew us several little refuges of his in the 
mountains, whither he retreated, and from whence, again, he made such bold 
excursions into England. 

Tho’ this county be so mountainous, provisions are exceeding plentiful, and 
also very good all over the county; nor are these mountains useless, even to the 
city of London, as I have noted of other counties; for from hence they send 
yearly, great herds of black cattle to England, and which are known to fill our 
fairs and markets, even that of Smithfield it self. 

The yellow mountains of Radnorshire are the same, and their product of cattle 
is the same; nor did I meet with any thing new, and worth noticing, except 
monuments of antiquity, which are not the subject of my enquiry: The stories of 
Vortigern, and Roger of Mortimer, are in every old woman’s mouth here. There 
is here a great cataract or water fall of the River Wye, at a place call’d Rhayadr 
Gwy in Welch, which signifies the Cataract or Water Fall of the Wye, but we did 
not go to see it, by reason of a great flood at that time, which made the way 
dangerous: There is a kind of desart too, on that side, which is scarce habitable 
or passable, so we made it our north boundary for this part of our journey, and 
turn’d away to Glamorganshire. 

Entring this shire, from Radnor and Brecknock, we were saluted with 
Monuchdenny-Hill on our left, and the Black-Mountain on the right, and all a 
ridge of horrid rocks and precipices between, over which, if we had not had 
trusty guides, we should never have found our way; and indeed, we began to 
repent our curiosity, as not having met with any thing worth the trouble; and a 
country looking so full of horror, that we thought to have given over the 
enterprise, and have left Wales out of our circuit: But after a day and a night 
conversing thus with rocks and mountains, our guide brought us down into a 
most agreeable vale, opening to the south, and a pleasant river running through 
it, call’d the Taaffe; and following the course of this river, we came in the 
evening to the antient city of Landaff, and Caerdiff, standing almost together. 


Landaff is the seat of the episcopal see, and a city; but Cardiff which is lower 
on the river, is the port and town of trade; and has a very good harbour opening 
into the Severn Sea, about 4 miles below the town. The cathedral is a neat 
building, but very antient; they boast that this church was a house of religious 
worship many years before any church was founded in England, and that the 
Christian religion flourish’d here in its primitive purity, from the year 186, till 
the Pelagian heresy overspread this country; which being afterwards rooted out 
by the care of the orthodox bishop, they plac’d St. Dobricius as the first bishop 
in this town of Landaff, then call’d Launton: Tis observable, that though the 
Bishop of Landaff was call’d an arch-bishop, yet the cathedral church was but 28 
foot long, and 10 foot broad, and without any steeple or bells; notwithstanding 
which the 3 first bishops were afterwards sainted, for their eminent holiness of 
life, and the miracles they wrought; nor had they any other cathedral from the 
year 386, to the year 1107, when Bishop Urban built the present church, with 
some houses for the clergy adjoyning, in the nature of a cloyster. Tho’ the 
church is antient, yet the building is good, and the choir neat, and pretty well 
kept; but there are no monuments of note in it, except some so antient, that no 
inscription can be read, to give any account of. 

The south part of this country is a pleasant and agreeable place, and is very 
populous; ‘tis also a very good, fertile, and rich soil, and the low grounds are so 
well cover’d with grass, and stock’d with cattle, that they supply the city of 
Bristol with butter in very great quantities salted and barrell’d up, just as Suffolk 
does the city of London. 

The chief sea port is Swanzey, a very considerable town for trade, and has a 
very good harbour: Here is also a very great trade for coals, and culmn, which 
they export to all the ports of Sommerset, Devon, and Cormwal, and also to 
Ireland itself; so that one sometimes sees a hundred sail of ships at a time 
loading coals here; which greatly enriches the country, and particularly this town 
of Swanzey, which is really a very thriving place; it stands on the River Tawye, 
or Taw: “Tis very remarkable, that most of the rivers in this county chime upon 
the letters T, and Y, as Taaf, Tawy, Tuy, Towy, Tyevy. 

Neath is another port, where the coal trade is also considerable, tho’ it stands 
farther within the land. Kynfig Castle, is now the seat and estate of the Lord 
Mansel, who has here also a very royal income from the collieries; I say royal, 
because equal to the revenues of some sovereign princes, and which formerly 
denominated Sir Edward Mansel, one of the richest commoners in Wales; the 
family was enobled by Her late Majesty Queen Anne. 

In this neighbourhood, near Margan Mynydd, we saw the famous monument 
mentioned by Mr. Cambden, on a hill, with the inscription, which the people are 


so terrify’d at, that no body will care to read it; for they have a tradition from 
father to son, that whoever ventures to read it, will dye within a month. We did 
not scruple the adventure at all, but when we came to try, the letters were so 
defac’d by time, that we were effectually secur’d from the danger; the 
inscription not being any thing near so legible, as it seems it was in Cambdens 
time. 

The stone pillar is about 4 or 5 foot high, and 1 foot thick, standing on the top 
of this hill; there are several other such monuments in Radnorshire, and other 
counties in Wales, as likewise in Scotland we saw the like: But as I have always 
said, I carefully avoid entering into any discourses of antiquity, as what the 
narrow compass of these letters will not allow. 

Having thus touch’d at what is most curious on this coast, we pass’d thro’ the 
land of Gowre, and going still west, we came to Caermarthen, or Kaer-Vyrdhin, 
as the Welsh call it, the capital of the county of Kaermardhinshire. 

This is an antient but not a decay’d town, pleasantly situated on the River 
Towy, or Tovy, which is navigable up to the town, for vessels of a moderate 
burthen. The town indeed is well built, and populous, and the country round it, is 
the most fruitful, of any part of all Wales, considering that it continues to be so 
for a great way; namely, thro’ all the middle of the county, and a great way into 
the next; nor is this county so mountainous and wild, as the rest of this part of 
Wales: but it abounds in corn, and in fine flourishing meadows, as good as most 
are in Britain, and in which are fed, a very great number of good cattle. 

The chancery, and exchequer of the principality, was usually kept at this town, 
till the jurisdiction of the Court and Marches of Wales was taken away. This 
town was also famous for the birth of the old Brittish prophet Merlin, of whom 
so many things are fabled, that indeed nothing of its kind ever prevail’d so far, in 
the delusion of mankind, and who flourish’d in the year 480: And here also the 
old Britains often kept their parliament or assemblies of their wise men, and 
made their laws. The town was fortify’d in former times, but the walls are 
scarcely to be seen now, only the ruins of them. 

Here we saw near Kily-Maen Ibwyd, on a great mountain, a circle of mighty 
stones, very much like Stone-henge in Wiltshire, or rather like the Rollrych 
Stones in Oxfordshire; and tho’ the people call it Bruarth Arthur, or King 
Arthur’s Throne, we see no reason to believe that King Arthur knew any thing of 
it, or that it had any relation to him. 

We found the people of this county more civiliz’d and more curteous, than in 
the more mountainous parts, where the disposition of the inhabitants seems to be 
rough, like the country: But here as they seem to converse with the rest of the 
world, by their commerce, so they are more conversible than their neighbours. 


The next county west, is Pembrokeshire, which is the most extreme part of 
Wales on this side, in a rich, fertile, and plentiful country, lying on the sea coast, 
where it has the benefit of Milford Haven, one of the greatest and best inlets of 
water in Britain. Mr. Cambden says it contains 16 creeks, 5 great bays, and 13 
good roads for shipping, all distinguish’d as such by their names; and some say, 
a thousand sail of ships may ride in it, and not the topmast of one be seen from 
another; but this last, I think, merits confirmation. 

Before we quitted the coast, we saw Tenbigh, the most agreeable town on all 
the sea coast of South Wales, except Pembroke, being a very good road for 
shipping, and well frequented: Here is a great fishery for herring in its season, a 
great colliery, or rather export of coals, and they also drive a very considerable 
trade to Ireland. 

From hence, the land bearing far into the sea, makes a promontory, call’d St. 
Govens Head or Point. But as we found nothing of moment was to be seen there, 
we cross’d over the isthmus to Pembroke, which stands on the E. shore of the 
great haven of Milford Haven. 

This is the largest and richest, and at this time, the most flourishing town of all 
S. Wales: Here are a great many English merchants, and some of them men of 
good business; and they told us, there were near 200 sail of ships belong’d to the 
town, small and great; in a word, all this part of Wales is a rich and flourishing 
country, but especially this part is so very pleasant, and fertile, and is so well 
cultivated, that ‘tis call’d by distinction, Little England, beyond Wales. 

This is the place also made particularly famous for the landing of King Henry 
VII, then Duke of Richmond: From hence, being resolv’d to see the utmost 
extent of the county west, we ferry’d over the haven as -and went to 
Haverford, or by some call’d Haverford-West; and from thence to St. Davids, or 
St. Taffys, as the Welch call it. Haverford is a better town than we expected to 
find, in this remote angle of Britain; ‘tis strong, well built, clean, and populous. 

From hence to St. Davids, the country begins to look like Wales again, dry, 
barren, and mountainous; St. Davids is not a bishop’s see only, but was formerly 
an arch-bishop’s, which they tell us, was by the Pope transferr’d to Dole in 
Britany, where it still remains. 

The venerable aspect of this cathedral church, shews that it has been a 
beautiful building, but that it is much decay’d. The west end or body of the 
church is tolerably well; the choir is kept neat, and in tollerable repair, the S. isle 
without the choir, and the Virgin Mary’s Chappel, which makes the E. end of the 
church, are in a manner demolish’d, and the roofs of both fallen in. 

There are a great many eminent persons bury’d here, besides such, whose 
monuments are defac’d by time: There is St. Davids monument, to whom the 





church is dedicated, the monument of the Earl of Richmond, as also of the 
famous Owen Tudor; there are also four antient monuments of Knights 
Templara, known by their figures lying cross legg’d; but their names are not 
known, and there are six several monuments of bishops, who ruled this church, 
besides St. David. 

This St. David they tell us was uncle to King Arthur, that he lived to 146 years 
of age, that he was bishop of this church 65 years, being born in the year 496, 
and dyed ann. 642; that he built 12 monasteries, and did abundance of miracles. 

There was a very handsome house for the bishop, with a college, all built in a 
close by themselves, but they are now turn’d to ruins. 

Here the weather being very clear, we had a full view of Ireland, tho’ at a very 
great distance: The land here is call’d St. Davids Head, and from hence, there 
has some time ago, gone a passage boat constantly between England and Ireland, 
but that voiture is at present discontinued. They reckon up 112 bishops of this 
see, since it begun, to the year 1712. 

The last bishop but two, was Dr. Thomas Watson, of whom the world has 
heard so much, being depriv’d after a long debate, on a charge of simony; 
whether justly, or not, I shall not enquire, but he bestow’d great sums on 
charitable designs, and is still (living) enclined as I am told, to do much more. 

From hence we turn’d N. keeping the sea in our W. prospect. and a rugged 
mountainous country on the E. where the hills even darken’d the air with their 
heighth; as we went on, we past by Newport, on the River Nevern, a town 
having a good harbour, and consequently a good trade with Ireland. 

Here we left Pembrokeshire, and after about 22 miles, came to the town of 
Cardigan, an old and well inhabited town, on the River Tivy: ‘Tis a very noble 
river indeed, and famous for its plenty of the best and largest salmon in Britain. 

The country people told us, that they had beavers here, which bred in the lakes 
among the mountains, and came down the stream of Tivy to feed; that they 
destroy’d the young frye of salmon, and therefore the country people destroy’d 
them; but they could shew us none of them, or any of their skins, neither could 
the countrymen describe them, or tell us that they had ever seen them; so that we 
concluded they only meant the otter, till I found after our return, that Mr. 
Cambden mentions also, that there were beavers seen here formerly. 

This town of Cardigan was once possess’d by the great Robert Fitz-Stephen, 
who was the first Britain that ever attempted the conquest of Ireland; and had 
such success with a handful of men, as afterwards gave the English a footing 
there, which they never quitted afterwards, till they quite reduc’d the country, 
and made it, as it were, a province of England. 

The town is not large, has been well fortify’d, but that part is now wholly 


neglected. It has a good trade with Ireland, and is enrich’d very much, as is all 
this part of the country, by the famous lead mines, formerly discover’d by Sir 
Carbery Price, which are the greatest, and perhaps the richest in England; and 
particularly as they require so little labour and charge to come at the oar, which 
in many places lyes within a fathom or two of the surface, and in some, even 
bare to the very top. 

Going N. from the Tyvy about 25 miles, we came to Abrystwyth, that is to 
say, the town at the mouth of the River Ystwyth. This town is enrich’d by the 
coals and lead which is found in its neighbourhood, and is a populous, but a very 
dirty, black, smoaky place, and we fancy’d the people look’d as if they liv’d 
continually in the coal or lead mines. However, they are rich, and the place is 
very populous. 

The whole county of Cardigan is so full of cattle, that ‘tis said to be the 
nursery, or breeding-place for the whole kingdom of England, S. by Trent; but 
this is not a proof of its fertility, for tho’ the feeding of cattle indeed requires a 
rich soil, the breeding them does not, the mountains and moors being as proper 
for that purpose as richer land. 

Now we enter’d N. Wales, only I should add, that as we pass’d, we had a sight 
of the famous Plymlymon-Hill, out of the east side of which as I mentioned 
before, rises the Severn, and the Wye; and out of the west side of it, rises the 
Rydall and the Ystwyth. This mountain is exceeding high, and tho’ it is hard to 
say which is the highest hill in Wales, yet I think this bids fair for it; nor is the 
county for 20 miles round it, any thing but a continued ridge of mountains: So 
that for almost a whole week’s travel, we seem’d to be conversing with the 
upper regions; for we were often above the clouds, I’m sure, a very great way, 
and the names of some of these hills seem’d as barbarous to us, who spoke no 
Welch, as the hills themselves. 

Passing these mountains, I say, we enter’d N. Wales, which contains the 
counties of Montgomery, Merionith, Caernarvon, Denbeigh, and Flint shires, 
and the Isle of Anglesea. 

In passing Montgomeryshire, we were so tired with rocks and mountains, that 
we wish’d heartily we had kept close to the sea shore, but it not much mended 
the matter if we had, as I understood afterwards: The River Severn is the only 
beauty of this county, which rising I say, out of the Plymlymon Mountain, 
receives instantly so many other rivers into its bosom, that it becomes navigable 
before it gets out of the county; namely, at Welch Pool, on the edge of 
Shropshire. This is a good fashionable place, and has many English dwelling in 
it, and some very good families; but we saw nothing farther worth remarking. 

The vales and meadows upon the bank of the Severn, are the best of this 


county, I had almost said, the only good part of it; some are of opinion, that, the 
very water of the Severn, like that of Nile, impregnates the valleys, and when it 
overflows, leaves a vertue behind it, particularly to itself; and this they say is 
confirm’d, because all the country is so fruitful, wherever this river does 
overflow, and its waters reach. The town, or rather as the natives call it, the city 
of Montgomery, lyes not far from this river, on the outer edge of the country 
next to Herefordshire. This was, it seems, a great frontier town in the wars 
between the English and the Welch, and was beautify’d and fortify’d by King 
Henry III; the town is now much decay’d: It gives title to the eldest son of the 
ducal house of Powis, who is call’d Lord Montgomery, and Marquis of Powis; 
they have a noble seat at Troy, hard by this town on the other side the river: But 
the house of Pembroke also claims the title of Montgomery. 

This county is noted for an excellent breed of Welch horses, which, though 
not very large, are exceeding valuable, and much esteem’d all over England; all 
the North and West part of the county is mountainous and stony. We saw a great 
many old monuments in this country, and Roman camps wherever we came, and 
especially if we met any person curious in such things, we found they had many 
Roman coins; but this was none of my enquiry, as I have said already. 

Merionithshire, or Merionydshire, lyes west from Montgomeryshire; it lyes on 
the Irish Sea, or rather the ocean; for St. George’s Chanel does not begin till 
further north, and it is extended on the coast, for near 35 miles in length, all still 
mountainous and craggy. The principal river is the Tovy, which rises among the 
unpassable mountains, which range along the center of this part of Wales, and 
which we call unpassable, for that even the people themselves call’d them so; we 
look’d at them indeed with astonishment, for their rugged tops, and the immense 
height of them: Some particular hills have particular names, but otherwise we 
called them all the Black Mountains, and they well deserv’d the name; some 
think ‘tis from the unpassable mountains of this county, that we have an old 
saying, that the devil lives in the middle of Wales, tho’ I know there is another 
meaning given to it; in a word, Mr. Cambden calls these parts the Alps of Wales. 

There is but few large towns in all this part, nor is it very populous; indeed 
much of it is scarce habitable, but ‘tis said, there are more sheep in it, than in all 
the rest of Wales. On the sea shore however, we see Harleigh-Castle, which is 
still a garrison, and kept for the guard of the coast, but ‘tis of no great strength, 
but by its situation. 

In the middle of these vast mountains (and forming a very large lake (viz.) 
near its first sources) rises the River Dee, of which I shall speak again in its 
proper place. 

Here among innumerable summits, and rising peaks of nameless hills, we saw 


the famous Kader-Idricks, which some are of opinion, is the highest mountain in 
Britain, another call’d Rarauvaur, another call’d Mowylwynda, and still every 
hill we saw, we thought was higher than all that ever we saw before. 

We enquired here after that strange phenomenon which was not only seen, 
but fatally experienced by the country round this place, namely, of a livid fire, 
coming off from the sea; and setting on fire, houses, barns, stacks of hay and 
corn, and poisoning the herbage in the fields; of which there is a full account 
given in the philosophical transactions: And as we had it confirm’d by the 
general voice of the people, I content my self with giving an account of it as 
follows: 

It is observable, that the eclipses of the sun in Aries, have been very fatal to 
this place; for in the years 1542, and 1567, when the sun was eclipsed in that 
sign, it suffer’d very much by fire; and after the latter eclipse of the two, the fire 
spread so far, that about 200 houses in the town and suburbs of Caernarvon, 
were consum’d. 

But to return to the face of things, as they appear’d to us, the mountainous 
country spoken of runs away N. through this county and almost the next, I mean 
Caemarvonshire, where Snowden Hill is a monstrous height, and according to its 
name, had snow on the top in the beginning of June; and perhaps had so till the 
next June, that is to say, all the year. 

These unpassable heights were doubtless the refuges of the Britains, when 
they made continual war with the Saxons and Romans, and retreated on occasion 
of their being over power’d, into these parts; where, in short, no enemy could 
pursue them. 

That side of the country of Carnarvon, which borders on the sea, is not so 
mountainous, and is both more fertile and more populous. The principal town in 
this part, is Carnarvon, a good town, with a castle built by Edward I. to curb and 
reduce the wild people of the mountains, and secure the passage into Anglesea. 
As this city was built by Edward I. so he kept his Court often here, and honour’d 
it with his presence very much; and here his eldest son and successor, tho’ 
unhappy, (Ed. II.) was born, who was therefore call’d Edward of Caernarvon. 
This Edward was the first Prince of Wales; that is to say, the first of the Kings of 
Englands sons, who was vested with the title of Prince of Wales: And here was 
kept the chancery and exchequer of the Prince’s of Wales, for the N. part of the 
principality, as it was at —- for the S. part. It is a small, but strong town, clean 
and well built, and considering the place, the people are very courteous and 
obliging to strangers. It is seated on the firth or inlet call’d Menai, parting the 
isle of Anglesea, or Mona, from the main land; and here is a ferry over to the 
island called Abermenai Ferry: And from thence a direct road to Holly Head, 


where we went for no purpose, but to have another view of Ireland, tho’ we were 
disappointed, the weather being bad and stormy. 

Whoever travels critically over these mountains, I mean of S. Wales, and 
Merionithshire, will think Stone-henge in Wiltshire, and Roll-Rich Stones in 
Oxfordshire no more a wonder, seeing there are so many such, and such like, in 
these provinces; that they are not thought strange of at all, nor is it doubted, but 
they were generally monuments of the dead, as also are the single stones of 
immense bulk any other, of which we saw so many, that we gave over remarking 
them; some we saw from 7, 8, to 10, and one 16 foot high, being a whole stone, 
but so great, that the most of the wonder is, where they were found, and how 
dragg’d to the place; since, besides the steep ascents to some of the hills on 
which they stand, it would be impossible to move some of them, now, with 50 
yoke of oxen. And yet a great many of these stones are found confusedly lying 
one upon another on the utmost summit or top of the Glyder, or other Hills, in 
Merionith and Carnarvonshire; to which it is next to impossible, that all the 
power of art, and strength of man and beast could carry them, and the people 
make no difficulty of saying the devil set them up there. 

One of these monumental stones is to be seen a little way from Harleigh- 
Castle: It is a large stone lying flat, supported by three other stones at 3 of the 4 
angles, tho’ the stone is rather oval than square, it is almost n foot long, the 
breadth unequal, but in some places its from 7 to 8 foot broad, and it may be 
suppos’d has been both longer and broader; ‘tis in some places above 2 foot 
thick, but in others ‘tis worn almost to an edge by time: The three stones that 
support it, are about 20 inches square, ‘tis suppos’d there has been four, two of 
which that support the thickest end, are near 8 foot high, the other not above 3 
foot, being suppos’d to be settled in the ground, so that the stone lyes sloping, 
like the roof of a barn. There is another of these to be seen in the isle of 
Anglesea, the flat stone is much larger and thicker than this; but we did not go to 
see it: There are also two circles of stones in that island, such as Stone-henge, 
but the stones much larger. 

This is a particular kind of monument, and therefore I took notice of it, but the 
other are generally single stones of vast magnitude, set up on one end, column 
wise, which being so very large, are likely to remain to the end of time; but are 
generally without any inscription, or regular shape or any mark, to intimate for 
who, or for what they were so placed. 

These mountains are indeed so like the Alps, that except the language of the 
people, one could hardly avoid thinking he is passing from Grenoble to Susa, or 
rather passing the country of the Grisons. The lakes also, which are so numerous 
here, make the similitude the greater, nor are the fables which the country people 


tell of these lakes, much unlike the stories which we meet with among the 
Switzers, of the famous lakes in their country; Dr. Gibson, (Mr. Cambdens 
continuator) tells us of 50 or 60 lakes in Carnarvonshire only, we did not count 
them indeed, but I believe if we had, we should have found them to be many 
more. 

Here we met with the char fish, the same kind which we see in Lancashire, 
and also in the lakes of Switzerland, and no where else, that I have heard of in 
Europe; the Welch call it the torgoch. 

There is nothing of note to be seen in the Isle of Anglesea but the town, and 
the castle of Baumaris, which was also built by King Edward I. and call’d Beau- 
Marsh, or the Fine Plain; for here the country is very level and plain, and the 
land is fruitful and pleasant. The castle was very large, as may be seen by its 
remains, and that it was strong; the situation will tell also, but ‘tis now of no use. 

As we went to Holly Head, by the S. part of the island from Newborough, and 
came back thro’ the middle to Beaumaris, we saw the whole extent of it, and 
indeed, it is a much pleasanter country, than any part of N. Wales, that we had 
yet seen; and particularly is very fruitful for corn and cattle. 

Here we cross’d the Fretum, or strait of Meneu again, and came to Bangor, at 
the place where King Edward I. intended to have built a great stone bridge, it 
wou’d indeed have been a work fit for so great and powerful a king, as K. 
Edward was: But the bottom being doubtful, and the sea in that place sometimes 
very raging and strong, the workmen thought it impracticable, and tho’ as we 
were told, that the king was very positive in his design for a great while, yet he 
was prevail’d with at last to decline it. 

From hence, I say, we cross’d to Bangor, a town noted for its antiquity, its 
being a bishops see, and an old, mean looking, and almost despicable cathedral 
church. 

This church claims to be one of the most antient in Britain, the people say, ‘tis 
the most antient; that St. Daniel (to whom this church was dedicated) was first 
bishop here, in the year 512. They allow that the pagans, perhaps of Anglesea, 
ruined the church, and possess’d the bishoprick after it was first built, for above 
100 years; nor is there any account of it from the year 512, to 1009: After this, 
the bishoprick was ruined again by dilapidation, by one of its own bishops, 
whose name was Bulkeley, who, as the Monasticon says, not only sold the 
revenues, but even the very bells, for which sacrilege he was struck blind; but 
this last is a tradition only. 

It is certainly at present a poor bishoprick, and has but a poor cathedral; yet 
the bishops are generally allow’d to hold some other good benefice in 
commendam , and the preferment seems to be a grateful introduction to the 


clergy, as the bishops are generally translated from hence, to a more profitable 
bishoprick. 

From Bangor we went north, (keeping the sea on our left hand) to Conway. 
This is the poorest but pleasantest town in all this county for the bigness of it; it 
is seated on the bank of a fine river, which is not only pleasant and beautiful, but 
is a noble harbour for ships, had they any occasion for them there; the stream is 
deep and safe, and the river broad, as the Thames at Deptford: It only wants a 
trade suitable to so good a port, for it infinitely out does Chester or Leverpool 
itself. 

In this passage, we went over the famous precipice call’d Penmen-muir, which 
indeed fame has made abundance more frightful, than it really is; for tho’ the 
rock is indeed very high, and if any one should fall from it, it wou’d dash them 
in pieces, yet, on the other hand, there is no danger of their falling; and besides, 
there is now a wall built all the way, on the edge of the precipice, to secure them: 
Those who have been at the hill or pass of Enterkin in Scotland, know very well, 
the danger there is much greater, than what can be thought of here; as the 
frequent loss of lives, both of man and horse will testify. 

We have but little remarkable in the road from Conway to Hollywell, but 
craggs and rocks all along the N. shore of Denbeigh, till we came to Denbeigh 
town. This is the county town, and is a large populous place, which carries 
something in its countenance of its neighbourhood to England, but that which 
was most surprizing, after such a tiresom and fatiguing journey, over the 
unhospitable mountains of Merioneth, and Carnarvonshire, was, that descending 
now from the hills, we came into a most pleasant, fruitful, populous, and 
delicious vale, full of villages and towns, the fields shining with corn, just ready 
for the reapers, the meadows green and flowery, and a fine river, with a mild and 
gentle stream running thro’ it: Nor is it a small or casual intermission, but we 
had a prospect of the country open before us, for above 20 miles, in length, and 
from 5 to 7 miles in breadth, all smiling with the same kind of complexion; 
which made us think our selves in England again, all on a sudden. 

In this pleasant vale, turning N. from Denbeigh, and following the stream of 
the river, we came to S. Asaph, a small city, with a cathedral, being a bishoprick 
of tolerable good value, though the church is old: It is but a poor town, and ill 
built, tho’ the country is so pleasant and rich round it. There are some old 
monuments in this church, but none of any note, nor could we read the Welch 
inscriptions. 

From hence we come to Hollywell: The stories of this Well of S. Winifrid are, 
that the pious virgin, being ravished and murthered, this healing water sprung 
out of her body when buried; but this smells too much of the legend, to take up 


any of my time; the Romanists indeed believe it, as ‘tis evident, from their 
thronging hither to receive the healing sanative virtue of the water, which they 
do not hope for as it is a medicinal water, but as it is a miraculous water, and 
heals them by virtue of the intercession and influence of this famous virgin, St. 
Winifrid; of which I believe as much as comes to my share. 

Here is a fine chapel cut out of a solid rock, and was dedicated to this holy 
virgin; and numbers of pilgrims resort to it, with no less devotion than 
ignorance; under this chapel the water gushes out in a great stream, and the place 
where it breaks out, is form’d like a basin or cistern, in which they bathe: The 
water is intensely cold, and indeed there is no great miracle in that point, 
considering the rocks it flows from, where it is impregnated by divers minerals, 
the virtue of which, and not of the saint, I suppose, work the greatest part of the 
cures. 

There is a little town near the well, which may, indeed, be said to have risen 
from the confluence of the people hither, for almost all the houses are either 
publick houses, or let into lodgings; and the priests that attend here, and are very 
numerous, appear in disguise: Sometimes they are physicians, sometimes 
surgeons, sometimes gentlemen, and sometimes patients, or any thing as 
occasion presents. No body takes notice of them, as to their profession, tho’ they 
know them well enough, no not the Roman Catholicks themselves; but in 
private, they have their proper oratory’s in certain places, whither the votaries 
resort; and good manners has prevail’d so far, that however the Protestants know 
who and who’s together; no body takes notice of it, or enquires where one 
another goes, or has been gone. 

From hence we past by Flint-Castle, a known place, but of no significance; 
and then in a few hours we cross’d the River Dee, and arriv’d at the city of West 
Chester, from whence, I shall give a farther account of my journey in my next. 

I am, 

SIR, Yours, &. 


LETTER VII 


CONTAINING A DESCRIPTION OF PART OF CHESHIRE, 
SHROPSHIRE, WALES, STAFFORDSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, LEICESTERSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, 

RUTLANDSHIRE, AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 


SIR, — My last from West Chester, gave you a full account of my progress thro’ 
Wales, and my coming to Chester, at the end of that really fatiguing journey: I 
must confess, I that have seen the Alps, on so many occasions, have gone under 
so many of the most frightful passes in the country of the Grisons, and in the 
mountains of Tirol, never believ’d there was any thing in this island of Britain 
that came near, much less that exceeded those hills, in the terror of their aspect, 
or in the difficulty of access to them; But certainly, if they are out done any 
where in the world, it is here: Even Hannibal himself wou’d have found it 
impossible to have march’d his army over Snowden, or over the rocks of 
Merioneth and Montgomery Shires; no, not with all the help that fire and vinegar 
could have yielded, to make way for him. 

The only support we had in this heavy journey, was, (1.) That we generally 
found their provisions very good and cheap, and very good accommodations in 
the inns. And (2.) That the Welsh gentlemen are very civil, hospitable, and kind; 
the people very obliging and conversible, and especially to strangers; but when 
we let them know, we travell’d merely in curiosity to view the country, and be 
able to speak well of them to strangers, their civility was heightened to such a 
degree, that nothing could be more friendly, willing to tell us every thing that 
belong’d to their country, and to show us every thing that we desired to see. 

They value themselves much upon their antiquity: The antient race of their 
houses, and families, and the like; and above all, upon their antient heroes: their 
King Caractacus, Owen ap Tudor, Prince Lewellin, and the like noblemen and 
princes of British extraction; and as they believe their country to be the 
pleasantest and most agreeable in the world, so you cannot oblige them more, 
than to make them think you believe so too. 

The gentlemen of Wales, indeed, justly claim a very antient descent, and have 
preserv’d their families entire, for many ages: They receive you well into their 
houses, treat you very handsomely, are very generous; and indeed, nothing is 
wanting within doors; and which is more than all, they have generally very good 
estates. 


I continued at Chester for some time, except that I made two or three 
excursions into the neighbouring country, and particularly into that part of 
Shropshire, which I had not view’d as I went; as also into the north, and north 
west part of Cheshire. 

The first trip I made, was into the Cestria Chersonesus, as I think we may 
properly call it, (viz.) a piece of the county, which runs out a great way into the 
Irish Sea, and is bounded by the two great firths, or arms of the sea, the one 
call’d the mouth of the Dee, and the other of two rivers, the Mersey, and the 
Wever; this isthmus or neck of land, is about 16 miles long, and about 6 or 7 
miles over, and has not one market town in it, tho’ ‘tis exceeding rich and fertile; 
the last occasioned possibly by the neighbourhood of two such great towns, or 
cities rather: I mean Chester and Leverpool. 

Going down from Chester, by the Rhoodee, as they call it, that is, the marshes 
of the River Dee, and coasting the river after it is grown broader than the 
marshes; the first place of any note which we come to, is Nesson, a long nase or 
ness of land, which running out into the sea, makes a kind of a key. This is the 
place where in the late war in Ireland, most of the troops embark’d, when that 
grand expedition begun; after which, the vessels go away to Highlake, in which 
as the winds may happen they ride safe in their way, as the ships from London 
lye in the Downs, till the wind presents for their respective voyages. 

From Nesson we cross’d over that fruitful level I mentioned before, and 
coming to the other water, we ferry’d over to Leverpool. This town is now 
become so great, so populous, and so rich, that it may be call’d the Bristol of this 
part of England: It had formerly but one church, but upon the encrease of 
inhabitants, and of new buildings in so extraordinary a manner, they have built 
another very fine church in the north part of the town; and they talk of erecting 
two more. 

The first thing we observ’d in this church, was a fine marble font, all of one 
entire stone, given to the town, or church rather, by the late Robert Heysham 
Esq; a citizen and very considerable merchant of London; who was many years 
representative for the town of Lancaster. Here is a very fine new built tower also, 
and in it a curious ring of eight, very good bells. This part of the town may 
indeed be call’d New Leverpool, for that, they have built more than another 
Leverpool that way, in new streets, and fine large houses for their merchants: 
Besides this, they have made a great wet dock, for laying up their ships, and 
which they greatly wanted; for tho’ the Mersey is a noble harbour, and is able to 
ride a thousand sail of ships at once, yet those ships that are to be laid up, or lye 
by the walls all the winter, or longer, as sometimes may be the case; must ride 
there, as in an open road, or (as the seamen call it,) be haled a shore; neither of 


which wou’d be practicable in a town of so much trade: And in the time of the 
late great storm, they suffer’d very much on that account. 

This is the only work of its kind in England, except what is in the river of 
Thames, I mean for the merchants; nor is it many years since there was not one 
wet dock in England for private use, except Sir Henry Johnson’s at Black Wall. 

This is still an encreasing flourishing town, and if they go on in trade, as they 
have done for some time, ‘tis probable it will in a little time be as big as the city 
of Dublin. The houses here are exceedingly well built, the streets strait, clean, 
and spacious, and they are now well supplied with water. The merchants here 
have a very pretty Exchange, standing upon 12 free-stone columns, but it begins 
to be so much too little, that ‘tis thought they must remove or enlarge it. They 
talk already as I have said above, of building two churches more at Leverpool, 
and surrounding them with new streets, to the N.E. of the old town, which if they 
should, Leverpool will soon out do Bristol: In short, ‘tis already the next town to 
Bristol, and in a little time may probably exceed it, both in commerce, and in 
numbers of people. 

We went no farther this way at that time, but came back to Chester, by the 
same ferry as we went over. 

As I am now at Chester, ‘tis proper to say something of it, being a city well 
worth describing: Chester has four things very remarkable in it. I. It’s walls, 
which are very firm, beautiful, and in good repair. 2. The castle, which is also 
kept up, and has a garrison always in it. 3. The cathedral. 4. The River Dee, and 
5. the bridge over it. 

It is a very antient city, and to this day, the buildings are very old; nor do the 
Rows as they call them, add any thing, in my opinion, to the beauty of the city; 
but just the contrary, they serve to make the city look both old and ugly: These 
Rows are certain long galleries, up one pair of stairs, which run along the side of 
the streets, before all the houses, tho’ joined to them, and as is pretended, they 
are to keep the people dry in walking along. This they do indeed effectually, but 
then they take away all the view of the houses from the street, nor can a stranger, 
that was to ride thro’ Chester, see any shops in the city; besides, they make the 
shops themselves dark, and the way in them is dark, dirty, and uneven. 

THE BEST ORNAMENT OF THE CITY, IS, THAT THE STREETS ARE 
VERY BROAD AND FAIR, AND RUN THROUGH THE WHOLE CITY IN 
STRAIT LINES, CROSSING IN THE MIDDLE OF THE CITY, AS AT 
CHICHESTER: THE WALLS AS I HAVE SAID, ARE IN VERY GOOD 
REPAIR, AND IT IS A VERY PLEASANT WALK ROUND THE CITY, 
UPON THE WALLS, AND WITHIN THE BATTLEMENTS, FROM 
WHENCE YOU MAY SEE THE COUNTRY ROUND; AND 


PARTICULARLY ON THE SIDE OF THE ROODEE, WHICH I 
MENTIONED BEFORE, WHICH IS A FINE LARGE LOW GREEN, ON THE 
BANK OF THE DEE. IN THE WINTER THIS GREEN IS OFTEN UNDER 
WATER BY THE INUNDATIONS OF THE RIVER, AND A LITTLE 
BEFORE I CAME THERE, THEY HAD SUCH A TERRIBLE LAND FLOOD, 
WHICH FLOW’D 8 FOOT HIGHER THAN USUAL SO THAT IT NOT 
ONLY OVERFLOWED THE SAID GREEN, CALL’D THE ROODEE, BUT 
DESTROY’D A FINE NEW WHARF AND LANDING-PLACE FOR GOODS, 
A LITTLE BELOW THE TOWN, BORE DOWN ALL THE WAREHOUSES, 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS, WHICH THE MERCHANTS HAD ERECTED 
FOR SECURING THEIR GOODS, AND CARRIED ALL AWAY GOODS 
AND BUILDINGS TOGETHER, TO THE IRREPARABLE LOSS OF THE 
PERSONS CONCERN’D: ALSO BEYOND THE ROODEE, ONE SEES 
FROM THE WALLS OF CHESTER THE COUNTY OF FLINT, AND THE 
MOUNTAINS OF WALES, A PROSPECT BEST INDEED, AT A 
DISTANCE. 

The castle of Chester is a good firm building, and strong, tho’ not fortify’d, 
with many out works: There is always a good garrison kept, and here the 
prisoners taken at Presten, in the late time of Rebellion, were kept a great while, 
till compassion to their misery, mov’d the clemency of the conqueror to deliver 
them. They say this castle was built or at least repair’d by Hugh Lupus, the 
famous Earl of Chester, and brother to William the Conqueror as also was the 
church. 

The great church here is a very magnificent building, but ‘tis built of a red, 
sandy, ill looking stone, which takes much from the beauty of it, and which 
yielding to the weather, seems to crumble, and suffer by time, which much 
defaces the building: Here they shew’d us the monument of Henry IV. Emperor 
of Germany; who they say, resign’d his empire, and liv’d a recluse here, but ‘tis 
all to be taken upon trust, for we find nothing of it in history. We saw no 
monument of any note, which is partly occasion’d by its remote situation, and 
partly by its being but a modern bishoprick; for it was formerly a part of the 
diocess of Litchfield, and was not made a bishop’s see till the year 1541; when 
King Henry VIII. divided it from Litchfield; nor has there ever been above 19 
bishops of this see from its foundation. The short account of it is thus. Hugh 
Lupus gave the old monastery dedicated to St. Werburge, to a society of monks, 
after which, they say, King Edgar who conquer’d all this part of Britain, and was 
rowed up the Dee, in his royal barge, by four kings, founded the great church; 
and Hugh Lupus the great, Earl of Chester, finish’d and endow’d it. 

Here is a noble stone bridge over the Dee, very high and strong built, and ‘tis 


needful it should be so, indeed; for the Dee is a most furious stream at some 
seasons, and brings a vast weight of water with it from the mountains of Wales. 
Here it was that the first army of King William, design’d for the war in Ireland, 
and commanded by the great Duke Schomberg, encamp’d, for a considerable 
time before they embark’d. ann. 1689. 

Here according to the Monasticon , the said Hugh Lupus held his parliament 
for the county palatine of Chester, given him by William the Conqueror, and 
where he sat in as great state as the king himself. The draught of which, as it is 
given us from antiquity, take as follows. 

There are 11 parishes in this city, and very good churches to them, and it is the 
largest city in all this side of England that is so remote from London. When I 
was formerly at this city, about the year 1690, they had no water to supply their 
ordinary occasions, but what was carried from the River Dee upon horses, in 
great leather vessels, like a pair of bakers panyers; just the very same for shape 
and use, as they have to this day in the streets of Constantinople, and at 
Belgrade, in Hungary; to carry water about the streets to sell, for the people to 
drink. But at my coming there this time, I found a very good water-house in the 
river, and the city plentifully supply’d by pipes, just as London is from the 
Thames; tho’ some parts of Chester stands very high from the river. 

Tho’ this is not an antient bishoprick, ‘tis an antient city, and was certainly a 
frontier of the Roman Empire this way; and its being so afterwards to the 
English Empire also, has doubtless been the reason of its being so well kept, and 
the castle continued in repair, when most of the other castles on the frontiers 
were slighted and demolished. 

This county, however remote from London, is one of those which contributes 
most to its support, as well as to several other parts of England, and that is by its 
excellent cheese, which they make here in such quantities, and so exceeding 
good, that as I am told from very good authority, the city of London only take 
off 14000 ton every year; besides 8000 ton which they say goes every year down 
the Rivers Severn and Trent, the former to Bristol, and the latter to York; 
including all the towns on both these large rivers: And besides the quantity 
ship’d both here, and at Leverpool, to go to Ireland, and Scotland. So that the 
quantity of cheese made in this country, must be prodigious great. Indeed, the 
whole county is employ’d in it, and part of its neighbourhood too; for tho’ ‘tis 
call’d by the name of Cheshire Cheese, yet great quantities of it are made in 
Shropshire, Staffordshire and Lancashire, that is to say, in such parts of them as 
border upon Cheshire. 

The soil is extraordinary good, and the grass they say, has a peculiar richness 
in it, which disposes the creatures to give a great quantity of milk, and that very 


sweet and good; and this cheese manufacture, for such it is, encreases every day, 
and greatly enriches all the county; raises the value of the lands, and encourages 
the farmers to the keeping vast stocks of cows; the very number of the cattle 
improving and enriching the land. 

The east part of the county abounds in salt springs, from which they draw the 
brine, and boy] it into fine salt; and once it was a very considerable trade, which 
they carried on with this salt; but since the discovery of the rock salt, which they 
dig in great quantities, towards Warrington, the other salt is not in so much 
request. 

I now resolv’d to direct my course east, and making the Wever and the Trent, 
my northern boundary in this circuit; I came forward to view the midland 
counties of England, I mean such as rnay be said to lye between the Thames and 
the Trent. 

I had taken a little trip into the N.E. parts of Cheshire before, seen a fine old 
seat of the Lord Delamere’s, and which is beyond it all, the fine forest, which 
bears the name of that noble family; intending to see the salt pits at Northwich, 
which are odd indeed, but not so very strange as we were made to believe; the 
thing is, they say, the salt spring is found to be just perpendicularly under the 
stream or chanel of a fresh water river, namely, the Wever, and it is so, for the 
spring is very deep indeed in the ground, but that very thing takes off the 
wonder; for as the earth under the river, is but as a gutter to carry the water, there 
is no difficulty that it should not penetrate through it, the soil being a strong clay. 
So we came away not extremely gratify’d in our curiosity. 

All the way as we cross’d this part of the county, we see Beeston Castle, an 
antient castle, giving name to a very antient family in this county. It stands upon 
a very high hill, over looking the county, like as Beavoir Castle over looks the 
vale of that name in Leicestershire; or as Harrow on the Hill over looks 
Middlesex. It was formerly a very strong place, and was re-fortify’d in the late 
wars, Sir William Beeston being in arms at that unhappy time; but the works are 
now demolish’d again. 

From Northwich we turn’d S. and following the stream of the river by Middle 
Wich, we cross’d the great London road at Nantwich, or as some write it 
Namptwych; these are the three salt making towns of this county; there is a 
fourth which is call’d Droitwych, in Worcestershire; the nature of the thing is 
this, they boil the brine into fine salt, which is much priz’d for the beauty of its 
colour, and fineness of the grain, but the salt is not so strong, as what we now 
make from the rock salt mentioned above, and therefore loses of its value. 

Hence we turn’d a little W. to Whitchurch, in Shropshire. But before I leave 
Cheshire, I must note two things of it. (1.) That there is no part of England, 


where there are such a great number of families of gentry, and of such antient 
and noble extraction; Mr. Cambden is very particular in their names, and 
descents, but that’s a work too long for this place, nor does it belong to my 
present design. (2.) That it is a County Palatine, and has been for so many ages, 
that its government is distinct from any other and very particular; it is 
administred by a chamberlain, a judge special, two barons of the exchequer, 
three sergeants at law, a sheriff, and attorney, and escheator, and all proper and 
useful subordinate officers; and the jurisdiction of all these offices are kept up, 
and preserv’d very strictly, only we are to note, that the judge special as he is 
call’d, tries only civil causes, not criminal, which are left to the ordinary judges 
of England, who go the circuits here, as in other places. 

Whitchurch is a pleasant and populous town, and has a very good church, in 
which is the famous monument of the great Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who, perhaps, and not unworthily, was call’d in his time, the English 
ACHILLES. This is the Talbot so renowned in the antient wars in France, whom 
no man in France dare to encounter single handed, and who had engraven on his 
sword, on one side, these words, Sum Talboti , and on the reverse, Pro vincere 
inimicos meos. His epitaph is as follows: 

ORATE PRO ANIMA PRA:NOBILIS DOMINI, DOMINI IOANNIS 
TALBOTT QUONDAM COMITIS SALOPIZ;, DOMINI TALBOTT, DOMINI 
FVRNIVALL, DOMINI VERDON, DOMINI STRANGE DE BLACKMERE, 
ET MARESCHALLI FRANCIA, QUI OBIIT IN BELLO APVD BVRDEWS 
VII. IVLUE MCCCCLII 

That is, 

Pray for the soul of the right honourable Lord, Lord John Talbott, sometime 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Talbott, Lord Furnivall, Lord Verdon, Lord Strange of 
Blackmere, and Marshall of France, who dyed in battel, at Burdeaux, VII. of 
July, MCCCCLIII. 

But the most to be said of this town now, is, that they have a good market, and 
a great many gentry near it, whereof some are Roman Catholicks. They tell us 
that this town when King Charles I. remov’d his standard from Nottingham to 
Shrewsbury, raised a whole regiment for the king: Nor has this town lost its old 
loyal principle, to this time; tho’ now it may run a little another way. 

From hence we went towards Wales again, and cross’d the Dee, at Bangor 
Bridge; I could not satisfy myself to omit seeing this famous town, which was 
once so remarkable, but was surpriz’d when I came there, to see there was a 
stone-bridge over the Dee, and indeed, a very fine one: But as for the town or 
monastery, scarce any of the ruins were to be seen, and as all the people spoke 
Welch, we could find no body that could give us any intelligence. So effectually 


had time in so few years, ras’d the very foundations of the place. I will not say, 
as some do, that this is miraculous, and that it is the particular judgment of God 
upon the place, for being the birthplace of that arch heretick Pelagius, who from 
hence also began to broach his heretical opinions, which afterwards so terribly 
overspread the Church: I say I will not insist upon this: That Pelagius was a 
monk of Bungor, or Banchor, is not doubted; but for the rest I leave it where I 
find it. 

The place is now (I say) a poor contemptible village, and has nothing to show 
but a fine stone bridge over Dee, by which we enter Denbighshire in Wales. 
From thence we visited Wrexham, having heard much of a fine church there, but 
we were greatly disappointed: There is indeed a very large tower steeple, if a 
tower may be call’d a steeple, and ‘tis finely adorn’d with imagery; but far from 
fine: the work is mean, the statues seem all mean and in dejected postures, 
without any fancy or spirit in the workmanship, and as the stone is of a reddish 
crumbling kind, like the cathedral at Chester, Time has made it look gross and 
rough. 

There are a great Many antient monuments in this church, and in the church- 
yard also; but none of note, and almost all the inscriptions are in Welch. The 
church is large; but they must be much mistaken, who tell us ‘tis the finest in 
England, no not among those which are as old as itself. 

This town is large, well built and populous, and besides the church there are 
two large meeting-houses, in one of which we were told they preach in Welch 
one part of the day, and in English the other. Here is a great market for Welch 
flannel which the factors buy up of the poor Welch people, who manufacture it; 
and thence it is sent to London; and it is a very considerable manufacture indeed 
thro’ all this part of the country, by which the poor are very profitably employ’ d. 

From hence we turn’d south, and passing by Wem, the title given by King 
James II. to the late Lord Chancellor Jefferies, we saw the house where his 
father, then but a private gentleman liv’d, and in but middling circumstances. 
Thence we came to Ellsmere, famous for a great lake or mere, which gives the 
town its name, and which the people pretend has in some places no bottom. This 
place is remarkable for good fish. From hence we came the same night to 
Shrewsbury. 

This is indeed a beautiful, large, pleasant, populous, and rich? town; full of 
gentry and yet full of trade too; for here too, is a great manufacture, as well of 
flannel, as also of white broadcloth, which enriches all the country round it. 

The Severn surrounds this town, just as the Thames does the Isle of Dogs; so 
that it makes the form of an horse-shoe, over which there are two fine stone 
bridges, upon one of which is built a very noble gate, and over the arch of the 


gate the statue of the great Lewellin, the idol of the Welch, and their last Prince 
of Wales. 

This is really a town of mirth and gallantry, something like Bury in Suffolk, or 
Durham in the north, but much bigger than either of them, or indeed than both 
together. 

Over the market-house is kept a kind of hall for the manufactures, which are 
sold here weekly in very great quantities; they speak all English in the town, but 
on a market-day you would think you were in Wales. 

Here is the greatest market, the greatest plenty of good provisions, and the 
cheapest that is to be met with in all the western part of England; the Severn 
supplies them here with excellent salmon, but ‘tis also brought in great plenty 
from the River Dee, which is not far off, and which abounds with a very good 
kind, and is generally larger than that in the Severn; As an example of the 
cheapness of provisions, we paid here, in a publick inn, but a groat a night for 
hay, and six-pence a peck for oats for our horses, which is cheaper than we 
found it in the cheapest part of the north of England; all our other provisions 
were in proportion; and there is no doubt but the cheapness of provisions joined 
to the pleasantness and healthiness of the place, draws a great many families 
thither, who love to live within the compass of their estates. 

Mr. Cambden calls it a city: Tis at this day, says he, a fine city well-inhabited: 
But we do not now call it a city, yet ‘tis equal to many good cities in England, 
and superior to some. Near this place was fought the bloody battle between 
Henry Hotspur and Henry IV. King of England, in which the former was kill’d, 
and all his army overthrown, and the place is call’d Battlefield to this day. 

Here are four very fine churches, whereof two St. Chad’s and St. Mary’s, are 
said to be anciently collegiate: There are abundance of ancient monuments in 
them all, but too many to mention here, my journey being too long, and my 
bounds too short to enter upon the particulars. 

This town will for ever be famous for the reception it gave to King Charles the 
I. who, after setting up his standard at Nottingham, and finding no 
encouragement there, remov’d to Shrewsbury, being invited by the gentry of the 
town and country round, where he was receiv’d with such a general affection, 
and hearty zeal by all the people, that his majesty recover’d the discouragement 
of his first step at Nottingham, and raised and compleated a strong army in less 
time than could be imagin’d; insomuch that to the surprize of the Parliament, and 
indeed of all the world, he was in the field before them, and advanced upon them 
so fast, that he met them two thirds onward of his way to London, and gave them 
battle at Edge-hill near Banbury. 

But the fate of the war turning afterward against the king, the weight of it fell 


heavy upon this town also, and almost ruin’d them. 

But they are now fully recover’d, and it is at this time one of the most 
flourishing towns in England: The walls and gates are yet standing, but useless, 
and the old castle is gone to ruin, as is the case of almost all the old castles in 
England. 

It should not be forgotten here, that notwithstanding the healthyness of the 
place, one blot lies upon the town of Shrewsbury, and which, tho’ nothing can be 
charg’d on the inhabitants, yet it seems they are the most obliged when ‘tis least 
spoken of; namely, that here broke out first that unaccountable plague, call’d the 
sweating sickness; which at first baffled all the sons of art, and spread itself 
through the whole kingdom of England: This happen’d in the year 1551. It 
afterwards spread itself into Germany, and several countries abroad; But I do not 
remember that it was ever in Spain or in Italy. 

Here is an ancient free-school, the most considerable in this part of England; 
built and endow’d by Queen Elizabeth, with a very sufficient maintainance for a 
chief or head-master, and three under-masters or ushers. The buildings are very 
spacious, and particularly the library is a fine building, and has a great many 
books in it; but I saw nothing curious or rare among them, and no manuscripts. 
The school-masters have also very handsome houses to dwell in. 

There was a fine school here before, erected by the townspeople, and 
maintain’d several years by their contribution, and some endowments also it had. 
But the queen being sensible of the good design of the inhabitants, took the 
matter into her own hands, and built the whole fabrick new from the ground, 
endowing it liberally out of her own royal bounty. 

Here I was shew’d a very visible and remarkable appearance of the great 
antient road or way call’d Watling-Street, which comes from London to this 
town, and goes on from hence to the utmost coast of Wales; where it cross’d the 
Severn, there are remains of a stone bridge to be seen in the bottom of the river, 
when the water is low. On this road we set out now for Litchfield in our way 
towards London; and I would gladly have kept to this old road, if it had been 
possible, because I knew several remarkable places stood directly upon it. But 
we were oblig’d to make many excursions, and sometimes quit the street for a 
great way together: And first we left it to go away south to the edge of 
Staffordshire, to see the old house call’d White Ladies, and the royal oak, the 
famous retreat of King Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester. The tree is 
surrounded with a palisadoe, to preserve it from the fate which threatned it from 
curiosity; for almost every body that came to see it 

for several years, carry’d away a piece of it, so that the tree was litterally in 
danger not to dye of age, but to be pull’d limb from limb; but the veneration of 


that kind is much abated, and as the palisadoes are more decay’d than the tree, 
the latter seems likely to stand safe without them; as for the house, there is 
nothing remarkable in it; but it being a house always inhabited by Roman 
Catholicks, it had and perhaps has still some rooms so private in it, that in those 
times could not have been discover’d without pulling down the whole buildings. 

Entring Staffordshire we quitted the said Street-way, a little to the left, to see 
Stafford the county town, and the most considerable except Litchfield in the 
county. In the way we were surpriz’d in a most agreeable manner, passing thro’ 
a small but ancient town call’d Penkrige, vulgarly Pankrage, where happen’d to 
be a fair. We expected nothing extraordinary; but was I say surpriz’d to see the 
prodigious number of horses brought hither, and those not ordinary and common 
draught-horses, and such kinds as we generally see at country-fairs remote from 
London: But here were really incredible numbers of the finest and most beautiful 
horses that can any where be seen; being brought hither from Yorkshire, the 
bishoprick of Durham, and all the horse-breeding countries: We were told that 
there were not less than an hundred jockies and horse-kopers, as they call them 
there, from London, to buy horses for sale. Also an incredible number of 
gentlemen attended with their grooms to buy gallopers, or race-horses, for their 
Newmarket sport. In a word, I believe I may mark it for the greatest horse-fair in 
the world, for horses of value, and especially those we call saddle-horses. There 
are indeed greater fairs for coach-horses, and draught horses; though here were 
great numbers of fine large stone horses for coaches, &. too. But for saddle- 
horses, for the light saddle, hunters, pads, and racers, I believe the world cannot 
match this fair. 

We staid 3 days here to satisfy our curiosity, and indeed the sight was very 
agreeable, to see what vast stables of horses there were, which never were 
brought out or shewn in the fair. How dextrous the northern grooms and breeders 
are in their looking after them, and ordering them: Those fellows take such 
indefatigable pains with them, that they bring them out like pictures of horses, 
not a hair amiss in them; they lye constantly in the stables with them, and feed 
them by weight and measure; keep them so clean, and so fine, I mean in their 
bodies, as well as their outsides, that, in short, nothing can be more nice. Here 
were several horses sold for 150 guineas a horse; but then they were such as 
were famous for the breed, and known by their race, almost as well as the 
Arabians know the genealogy of their horses. 

From hence we came in two hours easy riding to Stafford, on the River Sow; 
‘tis an old and indeed antient town, and gives name to the county; but we 
thought to have found something more worth going so much out of the way in it. 
The town is however neat and well built, and is lately much encreas’d; nay, as 


some say, grown rich by the cloathing trade, which they have fallen into but 
within the reach of the present age, and which has not enrich’d this town only, 
but Tamworth also, and all the country round. 

The people of this county have been particularly famous, and more than any 
other county in England, for good footman-ship, and there have been, and still 
are among them, some of the fleetest runners in England; which I do not grant to 
be occasion’d by any particular temperature of the air or soil, so much as to the 
hardy breed of the inhabitants, especially in the moorlands or northern part of the 
county, and to their exercising themselves to it from their child-hood; for 
running foot-races seems to be the general sport or diversion of the country. 

Near Stafford we saw Ingestre, where the late Walter Chetwynd, Esq; built or 
rather rebuilt a very fine church at his own charge, and where the late Lord 
Chetwynd has with a profusion of expence laid out the finest park and gardens 
that are in all this part of England, and which, if nothing else was to be seen this 
way, are very well worth a traveller’s curiosity. 

I am now at the utmost extent of my limits for this circuit; for Ingestre Parks 
reach to the very banks of the Trent, which I am not to pass; so I turn’d to the 
right, and intending for Litchfield, in the way we saw Beaudesert, a famous old 
seat, said to be built by Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester: The name indeed intimates 
it to be of Norman or French original; at present it is in the honourable family of 
the Pagets, and the Lord Paget is also Baron of Beaudesert. The park is very fine, 
and its situation exceeding pleasant, but the house is antient; in the park is a 
famous piece of antiquity, viz. a large entrench’d camp or fortification, 
surrounded with a double trench, very large and deep; but the inhabitants can 
give no account of it, that is worth notice. 

From hence ‘tis about four or five miles to Litchfield, a city, and the principal, 
next to Chester, of all the N.W. part of England; neither indeed is there any 
other, but this and Coventry, in the whole road from London to Carlisle on the 
edge of Scotland. 

Here we came into the great Lancashire and Cheshire road, or the N.W. road 
from London, which passing thro’ this city from Warrington Bridge in Cheshire, 
falls into the Watling-street road, mention’d before, about three miles S.E. from 
the town, and crosses another antient causway or road, call’d Ickneild-street, 
about a mile out of the city; so that Litchfield lies as it were at the joining of all 
those great roads. 

Litchfield is a fine, neat, well-built, and indifferent large city; there is a little 
lake or lough of water in the middle of it, out of which runs a small stream of 
water, which soon becomes a little rivulet, and save that it has but 4 or 5 miles to 
the Trent, would soon become a river; This lake parts Litchfield, as it were, into 


two cities, one is call’d the town, and the other the close; in the first is the 
market-place, a fine school, and a very handsome hospital well-endow’d. This 
part is much the largest and most populous: But the other is the fairest, has the 
best buildings in it, and, among the rest, the cathedral-church, one of the finest 
and most beautiful in England, especially for the outside, the form and figure of 
the building, the carv’d work’d, imagery, and the three beautiful spires; the like 
of which are not to be seen in one church, no not in Europe. 

There are two fine causways which join the city and the close, with sluices to 
let the water pass, but those were cut thro’ in the time of the late intestine wars in 
England; and the closs, which is wall’d about, and was then fortify’d for the 
king, was very strong, and stood out several vigorous attacks against Cromwell’s 
men, and was not at last taken without great loss of blood on-both sides, being 
gallantly defended to the last drop, and taken by storm. 

There are in the close, besides the houses of the clergy residentiaries, a great 
many very well-built houses, and well inhabited too; which makes Litchfield a 
place of good conversation and good company, above all the towns in this 
county or the next, I mean Warwickshire or Darbyshire. 

The description of this church would take up much time, and requires a very 
nice observer. The see is very antient, and was once archiepiscopal, and Eadulp 
the archbishop was metropolitan of all the kingdom of the Mercians and East 
Angles, but it did not hold it; then it suffer’d another diminution. by having the 
see of Chester taken away, which was once part of this of Litchfield. 

They told us here a long story of St. Chad, formerly bishop of this church, and 
how he liv’d in a little hovel or cell in the church-yard, instead of a bishop’s 
palace: But the bishops, since that time, have, I suppose, thought better of it, and 
make shift with a very fine palace in the closs, and the residentiaries live in 
proportion to it. 

They have another legendary story also at Litchfield; namely, that a thousand 
poor people being instructed in the Christian faith by the care of Offa King of 
the Mercians, were all martyr’d here in one field by the Pagans, and that in the 
field where they were so murder’d, King Oswy of Northumberland caused a 
great church to be built; and from thence the city bears for its device, a landskip, 
or open field, with mangled carcasses lying dispers’d about in it, as if murder’d 
and left unburied: But this I take as I find it. 

The church I say is indeed a most beautiful building; the west prospect of it is 
charming, the two spires on the corner towers being in themselves perfect 
beauties of architect, in the old Gothic way of building, but made still more 
shining and glorious by a third spire, which rising from the main tower in the 
body of the church, surmounts the other two, and shews itself exactly between 


them. 

It is not easy to describe the beauty of the west end; you enter by three large 
doors in the porch or portico, which is as broad as the whole front; the spaces 
between the doors are fill’d with carv’d work and imagery, no place being void, 
where (by the rules of architect) any ornament could be plac’d. 

Over the first cornish is a row of statues or images of all the kings which 
reign’d in Jerusalem from King David to the captivity; but I cannot say that they 
are all sufficiently distinguish’d one from another: Above there are other images, 
without number, whose names no account (I could meet with there) could 
explain. 

The great window over the middle door is very large, and the pediment over it 
finely adorn’d, a large cross finishing the top of it; on either corner of the west 
front are two very fine towers, not unlike the two towers on the west end of St. 
Peter’s Church at Westminster, only infinitely finer: Even with the battlement of 
the porch, and adjoining to the towers, are large pinnacles at the outer angles, 
and on the top of the towers are to each tower eight more, very beautiful and 
fine; between these pinnacles, on the top of each tower, rises a spire equal in 
height, in thickness, and in workmanship, but so beautiful no pen can describe 
them. 

The imagery and carv’d work on the front, as above, has suffer’d much in the 
late unhappy times; and they told us the cross over the west window was 
frequently shot at by the rude soldiers; but that they could not shoot it down, 
which however they do not say was miraculous. 

The inside of the church also suffer’d very much, but it has been very well 
repaired since the Restoration, as well by the famous Bishop Hacket, as by the 
bounty of several noble and generous benefactors. 

The Monasticon makes mention of a shrine given here for the holy St. Chad, 
or St. Cedda, which cost 200000! . but I conceive that to smell as much of the 
legend, as the miracles of St. Chad himself; since such a gift at that time must be 
equal to two millions of our money. 

They tell us the main spire of this church is, from the ground, 385 foot, and 
the two spires at the angles of the west end each 260. 

From Litchfield we came to Tamworth, a fine pleasant trading town, eminent 
for good ale and good company, of the middling sort; from whence we came into 
the great road again at Coleshill in Warwickshire. 

This is a small but very handsome market-town; it chiefly, if not wholly 
belongs to the Lord Digby, who is lord of the mannor, if not real owner of 
almost all the houses in the town, and as that noble person is at present a little on 
the wrong side as to the government, not having taken the oaths to King George, 


so the whole town are so eminently that way too, that they told me there was but 
one family of Whiggs, as they call’d them, in the whole town, and they hoped to 
drive them out of the place too very quickly. 

The late incumbent of this parish quitted his living, which is very 
considerable, because he would not take the oaths, and his successor was the 
famous - who, when I was there, was newly proscrib’d by proclamation, 
and the reward of 1000/ . order’d to whoever should apprehend him; so their 
instructors being such, ‘tis no wonder the people have follow’d their leader. 

From Coleshill we came to Coventry, the sister city to Litchfield, and join’d in 
the title of the see, which was for some little time seated here, but afterwards 
return’d to Litchfield. 

It was a very unhappy time when I first came to this city; for their heats and 
animosities for election of members to serve in Parliament, were carry’d to such 
a hight, that all manner of method being laid aside, the inhabitants (in short) 
enraged at one another, met, and fought a pitch’d battle in the middle of the 
street, where they did not take up the breadth of the street, as two rabbles of 
people would generally do; in which case no more could engage, but so many as 
the breadth of the street would admit in the front; but, on the contrary, the two 
parties meeting in the street, one party kept to one side of the way, and one side 
to the other, the kennel in the middle only parting them, and so marching as if 
they intended to pass by one another, ‘till the front of one party was come 
opposite to the reer of the other, and then suddenly facing to one another, and 
making a long front, where their flanks were before, upon a shout given, as the 
signal on both sides, they fell on with such fury with clubs and staves, that in an 
instant the kennel was cover’d with them, not with slain, but with such as were 
knock’d down on both sides, and, in a word, they fought with such obstinacy 
that ‘tis scarce credible. 

Nor were these the scum and rabble of the town, but in short the burgesses and 
chief inhabitants, nay even magistrates, aldermen, and the like. 

Nor was this one skirmish a decision of the quarrel, but it held for several 
weeks, and they had many such fights; nor is the matter much better among them 
to this day, only that the occasion does not happen so often. 

Coventry is a large and populous city, and drives a very great trade; the 
manufacture of tammies is their chief employ, and next to that weaving of 
ribbons of the meanest kind, chiefly black. The buildings are very old, and in 
some places much decay’d; the city may be taken for the very picture of the city 
of London, on the south side of Cheapside before the Great Fire; the timber-built 
houses, projecting forwards and towards one another, till in the narrow streets 
they were ready to touch one another at the top. 





The tale of the Lady Godiva, who rode naked thro’ the High Street of the city 
to purchase her beloved city of Coventry exemption from taxes, is held for so 
certain a truth, that they will not have it question’d upon any account whatever; 
and the picture of the poor fellow that peep’d out of window to see her, is still 
kept up, looking out of a garret in the High Street of the city: But Mr. Cambden 
says positively no body look’d at her at all 

There are eleven churches in this city; but three of them are particular 
omaments to it, having fine high spires, after the manner of those at Litchfield, 
but nothing like them for the beauty of the building. Here is no cathedral, as 
some have falsly said, neither is the great church, so call’d, either collegiate or 
conventual. 

It was indeed a monastry or priory, and, as has been said, the bishop’s see was 
remov’d from Chester hither, but no cathedral was built, for the change was not 
continued, and the see was soon remov’d to Litchfield, where it continues to this 
day. Yet this city contended a great while for it indeed, but could not carry it. In 
King Henry 8th’s time, the priory being dissolv’d, the church which they would 
have call’d a cathedral, was reduc’d to a private parish-church, and continues so 
to this day; ‘tis an archdeaconry indeed, and the bishop is stiled Bishop of 
Litchfield and Coventry. 

From Coventry we could by no means pass the town of Warwick, the distance 
too being but about six miles, and a very pleasant way on the banks of the River 
Avon: Tis famous for being the residence of the great Guy Earl of Warwick, 
known now only by fame, which also has said so much more than the truth of 
him, that even what was true is become a kind of romance, and the real history 
of his actions is quite lost to the world. 

That there was such a man, no body (I find) makes a question, any more than 
they do that half of what is said of him is fable and fiction; but be that as it will, 
they show us here his castle, his helmet, his sword, and tell abundance of things 
of him, which have some appearance of history, tho’ not much authority to 
support them; so I leave that part to the curious searchers into antiquity, who 
may consult Mr. Cambden, Rous, Dugdale, and other antiquaries on that subject, 
who tell us the castle was built before our Saviour’s time, and has been a place 
of great consideration ever since. 

As to the town of Warwick, it is really a fine town, pleasantly situated on the 
bank of the Avon, over which there is a large and stately bridge, the Avon being 
now grown a pretty large river, Warwick was ever esteem’d a handsome, well- 
built town, and there were several good houses in it, but the face of it is now 
quite alter’d; for having been almost wholly reduc’d to a heap of rubbish, by a 
terrible fire about two and twenty years ago, it is now rebuilt in so noble and so 


beautiful a manner, that few towns in England make so fine an appearance. The 
new church also is a fine building, but all the old monuments, which were very 
many, are entirely defac’d, and lost by the fire: However the memory and even 
the figure of ‘em are eminently preserv’d by Mr. Dugdale, in his Antiquities of 
this county, to which I refer. 

The castle is a fine building, beautiful both by situation and its decoration; it 
stands on a solid rock of free-stone, from whose bowels it may be said to be 
built, as likewise is the whole town; the terrass of the castle, like that of 
Windsor, overlooks a beautiful country, and sees the Avon running at the foot of 
the precipice, at above 50 foot perpendicular hight: the building is old, but 
several times repair’d and beautify’d by its several owners, and ‘tis now a very 
agreeable place both within and without: the apartments are very nicely 
contrived, and the communication of the remotest parts of the building, one with 
another, are so well preserved by galleries, and by the great hall, which is very 
magnificent, that one finds no irregularity in the whole place, notwithstanding its 
ancient plan, as it was a castle not a palace, and built for strength rather than 
pleasure. 

The possession of this castle is now in the family of Grevil Lord Brook, but 
the honour and possession is separated, and has been for some time; the ancient 
family of Beauchamp, or Bello Campo, E. of Warwick, held it for many ages, 
from whom ‘tis now descended to the Earls of Holland, who are Earls of 
Holland and also of Warwick. But this by the way. 

Here we saw the antient cell or hermitage, where they say the famous Guy 
Earl of Warwick ended his days in a private retreat for his devotion, and is from 
him call’d Guy Clift, by others Gibclift; ‘tis now, as Mr. Cambden gives an 
account, which Mr. Dugdale also confirms, the pleasant seat of an antient 
Norman family of the name of De Beau-foe, whose posterity remain there, and 
in several other parts of the county, retaining the latter part of their sirname, but 
without the former to this day. Mr. Dugdale gives the monuments of them, and it 
appears they removed hither, on account of some marriage, from Seyton in 
Rutlandshire, where they were lords of the mannor, and patrons of the church, 
and where several of the name also still remain. 

Being at Warwick, I took a short circuit thro’ the S.E. part of the county, 
resolving after viewing a little the places of note, that lay something out of my 
intended rout, to come back to the same place. 

Three miles from Warwick we pass’d over the Foss Way, which goes on to 
Leicester; then we came by Southam to Daventry, a considerable market town, 
but which subsists chiefly by the great concourse of travellers on the old 
Watling-street way, which lies near it; and the road being turned by modern 


usage, lies now thro’ the town itself, then runs on to Dunsmore Heath, where it 
crosses the Foss, and one branch goes on to Coventry, the other joins the Foss, 
and goes on to a place call’d High-Cross, where it falls into the old Watling- 
street again, and both meet again near Litchfield. 

It is a most pleasant curiosity to observe the course of these old famous 
highways; the Icknild Way, the Watling-street, and the Foss, in which one sees 
so lively a representation of the antient British, Roman and Saxon governments, 
that one cannot help realizing those times to the imagination; and tho’ I avoid 
meddling with antiquity as much as possible in this work, yet in this case a 
circuit or tour thro’ England would be very imperfect, if I should take no notice 
of these ways, seeing in tracing them we necessarily come to the principal 
towns, either that are or have been in every county. 

From Daventry we cross’d the country to Northampton, the handsomest and 
best built town in all this part of England; but here, as at Warwick, the beauty of 
it is owing to its own disasters, for it was so effectually and suddenly burnt 
down, that very few houses were left standing, and this, tho’ the fire began in the 
day-time; the flame also spread itself with such fury, and run on with such 
terrible speed, that they tell us a townsman being at Queen’s Cross upon a hill, 
on the south side of the town, about two miles off, saw the fire at one end of the 
town then newly begun, and that before he could get to the town it was burning 
at the remotest end, opposite to that there he first saw it; ‘tis now finely rebuilt 
with brick and stone, and the streets made spacious and wide. 

The great new church, the town-hall, the jayl, and all their public buildings, 
are the finest in any country town in England, being all new built: But he took 
very little notice of Northampton, or rather had never seen it, who told us of a 
cathedral, a chapter-house and a cloyster. 

The great inn at the George, the corner of the High Street, looks more like a 
palace than an inn, and cost above 2000/. building; and so generous was the 
owner, that, as we were told, when he had built it, he gave it to the poor of the 
town. 

This is counted the center of all the horse-markets and horse-fairs in England, 
there being here no less than four fairs in a year: Here they buy horses of all 
sorts, as well for the saddle as for the coach and cart, but chiefly for the two 
latter. 

Near this town is the ancient royal house of Holmby, which was formerly in 
great esteem, and by its situation is capable of being made a royal palace indeed. 
But the melancholy reflection of the imprisonment of King Charles the First in 
this house, and his being violently taken hence again by the mutinous rebels, has 
cast a kind of odium upon the place, so that it has been, as it were, forsaken and 


uninhabited. The house and estate has been lately purchas’d by the Dutchess of 
Marlborough; but we do not see that the house is like to be built or repair’d, as 
was at first discours’d; on the contrary it goes daily to decay. 

The Earl of Sunderland’s house at Althorp, on the other hand, has within these 
few years changed its face to the other extreme, and had the late earl liv’d to 
make some new apartments, which, as we were told, were design’d as two large 
wings to the buildings, it would have been one of the most magnificent palaces 
in Europe. The gardens are exquisitely fine, and add, if it be possible, to the 
natural beauty of the situation. 

From hence we went north to Harborough, and in the way, in the midst of the 
deep dismal roads, the dirtyest and worst in all that part of the country, we saw 
Boughton, the noble seat of the Duke of Mountague, a house built at the cost and 
by the fancy of the late duke, very much after the model of the Palace of 
Versailles; the treble wings projecting and expanded, forming a court or space 
wider and wider, in proper stades, answerable to the wings, the body of the 
house closing the whole view. 

The pavillions are also after the manner of Versailles; the house itself is very 
large and magnificent, but the situation facing so beautiful a park adds to the 
glory of it; the park is wall’d round with brick, and so finely planted with trees, 
and in such an excellent order, as I saw nothing more beautiful, no not in Italy 
itself, except that the walks of trees were not orange and limon, and citron, as it 
is in Naples, and the Abruzzo, and other southern parts of Italy. 

Here they shew’d us a petrifying spring, and told us so many stories of its 
turning every thing that was laid in it into stone, that we began to discredit the 
tale as fabulous; but I have been assur’d, that the water of this spring does really 
petrify, and that in such a manner as deserves the observation of the curious. 

From hence we went on to Harborough intending to go forward to Leicester; 
but curiosity turn’d us west a little to see an old town call’d Lutterworth, famous 
for being the birthplace of honest John Wickliffe, the first preacher of the 
Reformation in England, whose disciples were afterwards called Lollards; when 
we came there we saw nothing worth notice, nor did the people, as I could find, 
so much as know in general, that this great man was born amongst them. 

Being thus got a little out of our way, we went on with it, and turning into the 
great Watling-street way, at High Cross, where the Foss crosses it, and which I 
suppose occasioned the name, we kept on the street way to Non-Eaton, a 
manufacturing town on the River Anker, and then to Atherstone, a town famous 
for a great cheese fair on the 8th of September; from whence the great cheese 
factors carry the vast quantities of cheese they buy to Sturbridge Fair, which 
begins about the same time, but holds much longer; and here ‘tis sold again for 


the supply of the counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 

From Atherston we turn’d N. to see Bosworth-Field, famous for the great 
battle which put an end to the usurpation of Richard III. and to the long and 
bloody contention between the red rose and the white, or the two royal houses of 
York and Lancaster, which, as fame tells us, had cost the lives of eleven princes, 
three and twenty earls and dukes, three thousand noblemen, knights, and 
gentlemen, and two hundred thousand of the common people: They shew’d us 
the spot of ground where the battle was fought, and at the town they shew’d us 
several pieces of swords, heads of lances, barbs of arrows, pieces of pole-axes, 
and such like instruments of death, which they said were found by the country 
people in the several grounds near the place of battle, as they had occasion to 
dig, or trench, or plough up the ground. 

Having satisfy’d our curiosity in these points, we turn’d east towards 
Leicester. The E. of Stamford has a good old hunting seat on this side of the 
country, call’d Bradgate, and a fine park at Grooby; but they were too much out 
of our way, so we came on through a fine forest to Leicester. 

Leicester is an ancient large and populous town, containing about five 
parishes, ‘tis the capital of the county of Leicester, and stands on the River Soar, 
which rises not far from that High Cross I mention’d before: They have a 
considerable manufacture carry’d on here, and in several of the market towns 
round for weaving of stockings by frames; and one would scarce think it 
possible so small an article of trade could employ such multitudes of people as it 
does; for the whole county seems to be employ’d in it: as also Nottingham and 
Darby, of which hereafter. 

Warwickshire and Northamptonshire are not so full of antiquities, large towns, 
and gentlemens seats, but this county of Leicester is as empty. The whole county 
seems to be taken up in country business, such as the manufacture above, but 
particularly in breeding and feeding cattle; the largest sheep and horses in 
England are found here, and hence it comes to pass too, that they are in 
consequence a vast magazine of wool for the rest of the nation; even most of the 
gentlemen are grasiers, and in some places the grasiers are so rich, that they 
grow gentlemen: ‘tis not an uncommon thing for grasiers here to rent farms from 
500! . to two thousand pounds a year rent. 

The sheep bred in this county and Lincolnshire, which joins to it, are, without 
comparison, the largest, and bear not only the greatest weight of flesh on their 
bones, but also the greatest fleeces of wool on their backs of any sheep of 
England: nor is the fineness of the wool abated for the quantity; but as ‘tis the 
longest staple, (so the clothiers call it) so ‘tis the finest wool in the whole island, 
some few places excepted, such as Lemster in Herefordshire, the South Downs 


in Sussex, and such little places, where the quantity is small and insignificant, 
compar’d to this part of the country; for the sheep-breeding country reaches from 
the River Anker on the border of Warwickshire to the Humber at the farthest end 
of Lincolnshire, which is near a hundred miles in length, and from the bank of 
Trent in Lincoln and Leicestershire, to the bank of Ouse bordering Bucks, 
Bedford, Cambridge, and Huntingdonshires, above sixty miles in breadth. 

These are the funds of sheep which furnish the city of London with their large 
mutton in so incredible a quantity: There are indeed a few sheep of a large breed, 
which are brought up from Rumney Marsh, and the adjoining low grounds in 
Kent and Sussex, but they are but few, and indeed scarce worth naming, 
compar’d to the vast quantity, which are produced in these counties. 

The horses produced here, or rather fed here, are the largest in England, being 
generally the great black coach horses and dray horses, of which so great a 
number are continually brought up to London, that one would think so little a 
spot as this of Leicestershire could not be able to supply them: Nor indeed are 
they all bred in this county, the adjoining counties of Northampton and Bedford 
having of late come into the same business; but the chief supply is from this 
county, from whence the other counties rather buy them and feed them up, as 
jockeys and chapmen, than breed them up from their beginning. 

In the south west part of the country rise four considerable second rate rivers, 
which run every one a directly contrary course in a most remarkable manner. 

The Avon, which runs by Rugby, and goes away to Warwick; SOUTH WEST. 

The Soar, which runs by Leicester, and goes away to the Trent; NORTH 
EAST. 

The Anker, which runs by Nun-Eaton, and goes away to Tamworth; NORTH 
WEST. 

The Welland, which runs by Harborough, and goes away to Stamford; 
SOUTH WEST. 

I should not pass over this just remark of the town, or, as Mr. Cambden calls 
it, city of Leicester, namely, that as it was formerly a very strong and well 
fortify’d town, being situated to great advantage for strength, the river 
compassing it half about, so it was again fortify’d in the late unhappy wars, and 
being garrison’d by the Parliament forces, was assaulted by the Royalists, and 
being obstinately defended, was taken sword in hand, with a great slaughter, and 
not without the loss also of several of the inhabitants, who too rashly concern’d 
themselves in opposing the conquerors. They preserve here a most remarkable 
piece of antiquity, being a piece of mosaick work at the bottom of a cellar; ‘tis 
the story of Acteon, and his being kill’d by his own hounds, wrought as a 
pavement in a most exquisite manner; the stones are small, and of only two 


colours, white and brown, or chesnut, and very small. 

The great Henry Duke of Lancaster, and the earl his father lye both bury’d in 
this town, in the hospital church, without the south gate, which church and 
hospital also the said duke was the founder of; but there is no monument to be 
found that shews the particular place of their interment. 

The Foss Way leads us from hence through the eastern and north east part of 
the county, and particularly through the vale of Belvoir, or, as it is commonly 
call’d, of Bever, to Newark in Nottinghamshire: In all this long tract we pass a 
rich and fertile country, fruitful fields, and the noble River Trent, for twenty 
miles together, often in our view; the towns of Mount Sorrel, Loughborough, 
Melton Mowbray, and Waltham in the Would, that is to say, on the Downs; all 
these are market towns, but of no great note. 

Belvoir Castle is indeed a noble situation, tho’ on a very high precipice; ‘tis 
the antient seat of the Dukes of Rutland, a family risen by just degrees to an 
immense state both of honour and wealth. I shall mention the house again in my 
return out of Lincolnshire. 

At Newark one can hardly see without regret the ruins of that famous castle, 
which maintain’d itself through the whole Civil War in England, and keeping a 
strong garrison there for the king to the last, cut off the greatest pass into the 
north that is in the whole kingdom; ?or was it ever taken, ‘till the king, press’d 
by the calamity of his affairs, put himself into the hands of the Scots army, 
which lay before it, and then commanded the governor to deliver it up, after 
which it was demolish’d, that the great road might lye open and free; and it 
remains in rubbish to this day. Newark is a very handsome well-built town, the 
market place a noble square, and the church is large and spacious, with a curious 
spire, which, were not Grantham so near, might pass for the finest and highest in 
all this part of England: The Trent divides itself here, and makes an island, and 
the bridges lead just to the foot of the castle wall; so that while this place was in 
the hands of any party, there was no travelling but by their leave; But all the 
travelling into the north at that time was by Nottingham Bridge, of which by 
itself. 

From Newark, still keeping the Foss Way, which lies as strait as a line can 
mark it out, we went on to Lincoln, having a view of the great church call’d the 
minster all the way before us, the River Trent on the left, and the downs call’d 
Lincoln Heath on the right. 

Lincoln is an antient, ragged, decay’d, and still decaying city; it is so full of 
the ruins of monasteries and religious houses, that, in short, the very barns, 
stables, out-houses, and, as they shew’d me, some of the very hog-styes, were 
built church-fashion; that is to say, with stone walls and arch’d windows and 


doors. There are here 13 churches, but the meanest to look on that are any where 
to be seen; the cathedral indeed and the ruins of the old castle are very venerable 
pieces of antiquity. 

The situation of the city is very particular; one part is on the flat and in a 
bottom, so that the Wittham, a little river that runs through the town, flows 
sometimes into the street, the other part lies upon the top of a high hill, where the 
cathedral stands, and the very steepest part of the ascent of the hill is the best 
part of the city for trade and business. 

Nothing is more troublesome than the communication of the upper and lower 
town, the street is so steep and so strait, the coaches and horses are oblig’d to 
fetch a compass another way, as well on one hand as on the other. 

The River Wittham, which as I said runs thro’ the city, is arch’d over, so that 
you see nothing of it as you go thro’ the main street; but it makes a large lake on 
the west side, and has a canal, by which it has a communication with the Trent, 
by which means the navigation of the Trent is made useful for trade to the city; 
this canal is called the Foss-dike. 

There are some very good buildings, and a great deal of very good company, 
in the upper city, and several families of gentlemen have houses there, besides 
those of the prebendaries and other clergy belonging to the cathedral. 

This cathedral is in itself a very noble structure, and is counted very fine, 
though I thought it not equal to some that I have already describ’d, particularly 
not to that at Litchfield: Its situation indeed is infinitely more to advantage, than 
any cathedral in England, for it is seen far and wide; it stands upon an exceeding 
high hill, and is seen into five or six counties. 

The building in general is very noble, and the church itself is very large; it has 
a double cross, one in the nave or center on which the great tower stands, and 
one at the east end of the choir, under which are several antient monuments; the 
length of the church is near 500 foot, the breadth 126; so that it is much larger 
than that at Litchfield; but the spires on the towers at the angles of the west end 
are mean, small, and low, and not to be nam’d with those at Litchfield: The 
tower also is very plain, and has only four very ill-proportion’d spires, or rather 
pinnacles, at the four corners small and very mean. 

As the church is very large, so the revenue of the bishoprick is large also, and 
was formerly immensely great, as may be seen by the Monasticon , where there 
is an astonishing account of the wealth of the place. 

The church, as it is the seat of the bishoprick, is not antient, the see being 
remov’d, since the Norman Conquest, from Dorchester, a little town in 
Oxfordshire, on the River Thames, not far from Tame, of which I have spoken in 
its place; but the city is antient, and the ruins of it tell us as much; it was 


certainly a flourishing city in the time of the Romans, and continued so after the 
fall of their empire. 

Mr. Cambden says King Vortimer, that valiant Britain, dy’d here, and was 
bury’d in the church of the great monastery; but we see nothing of his remains in 
the cathedral, for that was not built ‘till several ages after. 

The city was a large and flourishing place at the time of the Norman 
Conquest, tho’ neither the castle or the great church were then built; there were 
then three and fifty parish churches in it, of which I think only thirteen remain; 
the chief extent of the city then was from the foot of the hill south, and from the 
lake or lough which is call’d Swanpool east; and by the Domesday Book they 
tell us it must be one of the greatest cities in England, whence perhaps that old 
English proverbial line: 

Lincoln was, London is, and York shall be. 

It is certain William the Conqueror built the castle, and, as ‘tis said, to curb the 
potent citizens; and the ruins show that it was a most magnificent work, well 
fortify’d, and capable of receiving a numerous garrison. 

The bishoprick of Lincoln at that time contain’d all that now is contain’d in 
the diocesses of Ely, Peterborough, and Oxford, besides what is now the diocess 
of Lincoln: and ‘tis still the largest diocess, tho’ not of the greatest revenue, in 
England; containing the several counties of Lincoln, Leicester, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Bucks, and part of Hertford; and in them 1255 parishes, whereof 577 
are impropriations; and there are in this bounds six archdeacons, viz. Lincoln, 
Leicester, Bedford, Buckingham, Stow. and Huntington. This see, tho’ of no 
longer date than since the conquest, has produced to the Church and State 

Three Saints, 

One Cardinal, (namely Wolsey) 
Six Lord Chancellors, 

One Lord Treasurer, 

One Lord Privy Seal, 

Four Chancellors of Oxford, 
Two ditto, of Cambridge. 

Here was the famous battle fought between the friends of the Empress Maud, 
mother to Henry II. and King Stephen, in which that magnanimous prince was 
overthrown and taken prisoner. 

But all this relates to times past, and is an excursion, which I shall attone for 
by making no more. Such is the present state of Lincoln, that it is an old dying, 
decay’d, dirty city; and except that part, which, as above, lies between the castle 
and the church, on the top of the hill, it is scarce tolerable to call it a city. 

Yet it stands in a most rich, pleasant, and agreeable country; for on the north, 


and again on the south east, the noble plain, call’d Lincoln Heath, extends itself, 
like the plains about Salisbury, for above fifty miles; namely, from Sleeford and 
Ancaster south to the bank of the Humber north, tho’ not with a breadth equal to 
the vast stretch’d out length; for the plain is hardly any where above three or 
four miles broad. 

On the west side of this plain, the Trent waters a pleasant and rich valley, 
running from Newark to Gainsborough, a town of good trade, as well foreign as 
home trade, thence to Burton, and so into the Humber. 

As the middle of the country is all hilly, and the west side low, so the east side 
is the richest, most fruitful, and best cultivated of any county in England, so far 
from London; one part is all fen or marsh grounds. and extends itself south to the 
Isle of Ely, and here it is that so vast a quantity of sheep are fed, as makes this 
county and that of Leicester an inexhaustible fountain of wool for all the 
manufacturing counties in England. 

There are abundance of very good towns too in this part, especially on the sea 
coast, as Grimsby, in the utmost point of the county north east, facing the 
Humber and the ocean, and almost opposite to Hull: a little farther within 
Humber is Barton, a town noted for nothing that I know of, but an ill-favoured 
dangerous passage, or ferry, over the Humber to Hull; where in an open boat, in 
which we had about fifteen horses, and ten or twelve cows, mingled with about 
seventeen or eighteen passengers, call’d Christians; we were about four hours 
toss’d about on the Humber, before we could get into the harbour at Hull; 
whether I was sea-sick or not, is not worth notice, but that we were all sick of the 
passage, any one may suppose, and particularly I was so uneasy at it, that I chose 
to go round by York, rather than return to Barton, at least for that time. 

Grimsby is a good town, but I think ‘tis but an indifferent road for shipping; 
and in the great storm, (ann. 1703.) it was proved to be so, for almost all the 
ships that lay in Grimsby road were driven from their anchors, and many of them 
lost. 

Here within land we see Brigg upon the River Ankam, Castor, Louth, 
Horncastle, Bolingbroke, Spilsby, Wainfleet, and Boston: As these are all, 
except the last, inland towns, they afford little remarkable, only to intimate that 
all this country is employ’d in husbandry, in breeding and feeding innumerable 
droves and flocks of black cattle and sheep: Indeed I should not have said black 
cattle. I should have call’d them red cattle; for it was remarkable, that almost all 
their cows for 50 miles together are red, or py’d red and white, and consequently 
all the cattle raised there, are the same; what they feed which are brought from 
other counties, (for the fens feed infinite numbers which they buy from other 
places); that (I say) is another case. 


The Fen Country begins about Wainfleet, which is within twenty miles of 
Grimsby, and extends itself to the Isle of Ely south, and to the grounds opposite 
to Lynn Regis in Norfolk east. 

This part is indeed very properly call’d Holland, for ‘tis a flat, level, and often 
drowned country, like Holland itself; here the very ditches are navigable, and the 
people pass from town to town in boats, as in Holland: Here we had the uncouth 
musick of the bittern, a bird formerly counted ominous and presaging, and who, 
as fame tells us, (but as I believe no body knows) thrusts its bill into a reed, and 
then gives the dull, heavy groan or sound, like a sigh, which it does so loud, that 
with a deep base, like the sound of a gun at a great distance, ‘tis heard two or 
three miles, (say the people) but perhaps not quite so far. 

Here we first saw Boston, a handsome well-built sea port town, at the mouth 
of the River Wittham. The tower of this church is, without question, the largest 
and highest in England; and, as it stands in a country, which (they say) has no 
bottom, nothing is more strange, than that they should find a foundation for so 
noble and lofty a structure; it had no ornament, spire, or pinnacle on the top, but 
it is so very high, that few spires in England, can match it, and is not only 
beautiful by land, but is very useful at sea to guide pilots into that port, and even 
into the mouth of the River Ouse; for in clear weather ‘tis seen quite out at sea to 
the entrance of those channels, which they call Lynn Deeps, and Boston Deeps, 
which are as difficult places as most upon the whole eastern shore of Britain. 

The town of Boston is a large, populous, and well-built town, full of good 
merchants, and has a good share of foreign trade, as well as Lynn. Here is held 
one of those annual fairs, which preserve the antient title of a Mart, whereof I 
remember only four in England of any considerable note, viz. Lynn, 
Gainsborough, Beverly, and Boston. 

The country round this place is all fenn and marsh grounds, the land very rich, 
and which feeds prodigious numbers of large sheep, and also oxen of the largest 
size, the overplus and best of which goes all to London market; and from this 
part, as also from the downs or heath above-mentioned, comes the greatest part 
of the wool, known, as a distinction for its credit, because of its fineness, by the 
name of Lincolnshire Wool; which is sent in great quantities into Norfolk and 
Suffolk, for the manufacturers of those counties, and indeed to several other of 
the most trading counties in England. 

These fens are indeed very considerable for their extent, for they reach in 
length in some places fifty miles, and in breadth above thirty: and as they are so 
level that there is no interruption to the sight, any building of extraordinary hight 
is seen a long way; for example, Boston steeple is seen upon Lincoln Heath near 
thirty miles, Peterborough and Ely minsters are seen almost throughout the 


whole level, so are the spires of Lynn, Whittlesea, and Crowland, seen at a very 
great distance, which adds a beauty to the country. 

From Boston we came on through the fen country to Spalding, which is 
another sea port in the level, but standing far within the land on the River 
Welland. Here was nothing very remarkable to be seen as to antiquity, but the 
ruins of an old famous monastry, of which the Monasticon gives a particular 
description. There is a bridge over the Welland, and vessels of about fifty or 
sixty ton may come up to the town, and that is sufficient for the trade of 
Spalding, which is chiefly in corn and coal. 

We must not pass by Crowland, another place of great religious antiquity, here 
being once a famous monastry, the remains of which are still to be seen: The 
monks of Crowland were eminent in history, and a great many stories are told of 
the devils of Crowland also, and what conversation they had with the monks, 
which tales are more out of date now, than they were formerly; for they tell us, 
that in antient times those things were as certainly believ’d for truths, as if they 
had been done before their faces. 

There is one thing here that is curious indeed, and very remarkable, and which 
is not to be seen in any other place in Britain, if it be in Europe; namely, a 
triangular bridge: The case is this; The River Welland and another river, or 
rather branch from the River Nyne, join together just at Crowland, and the 
bridge being fixed at the very point where they join, stands upon a center in the 
middle of the united waters, and then parting into two bridges, lands you one to 
the right upon Thorney, and one to the left upon Holland; and yet they tell us 
there is a whirlpool, or bottomless pit, in the middle too; but that part I see no 
reason to give credit to. 

The town of Spalding is not large, but pretty well built and well inhabited; but 
for the healthyness or pleasantness of it, I have no more to say than this, that I 
was very glad when I got out of it, and out of the rest of the fen country; for ‘tis 
a horrid air for a stranger to breathe in. 

The history of the draining those fens, by a set of gentlemen call’d the 
Adventurers, the several laws for securing and preserving the banks, and 
dividing the lands; how they were by the extraordinary conflux of waters from 
all the inland counties of England frequently overflow’d, and sometimes lay 
under water most part of the year; how all the water in this part of England, 
which does not run into the Thames, the Trent, or the Severn, falls together into 
these low grounds, and empty themselves into the sea by those drains, as thro’ a 
sink; and how by the skill of these Adventurers, and, at a prodigious expence, 
they have cut new channels, and even whole rivers, with particular drains from 
one river to another, to carry off the great flux of waters, when floods or freshes 


come down either on one side or on the other; and how notwithstanding all that 
hands could do, or art contrive, yet sometimes the waters do still prevail, the 
banks break, and whole levels are overflow’d together; all this, tho’ it would be 
very useful and agreeable to have it fully and geographically describ’d, yet it 
would take up so much room, and be so tedious here, where you are expecting a 
summary description of things, rather than the history and reasons of them, that I 
cannot think of entering any farther into it. 

I have only to add, that these fens of Lincolnshire are of the same kind with, 
and contiguous to those already mentioned in the Isle of Ely, in the counties of 
Cambridge and Huntingdon, and that here as well as there, we see innumerable 
numbers of cattle, which are fed up to an extraordinary size by the richness of 
the soil. 

Here are also an infinite number of wild fowl, such as duck and mallard, teal 
and widgeon, brand geese, wild geese, &. and for the taking of the four first 
kinds, here are a great number of decoys or duckoys, call them which you 
please, from all which the vast number of fowls they take are sent up to London; 
the quantity indeed is incredible, and the accounts which the country people give 
of the numbers they sometimes take, are such, that one scarce dares to report it 
from them. But this I can say, of my certain knowledge, that some of these 
decoys are of so great an extent, and take such great quantities of fowl, that they 
are let for great sums of money by the year, viz. from 100/ , to 3, 4, and 500]. a 
year rent. 

The art of taking the fowls, and especially of breeding up a set of creatures, 
call’d decoy ducks, to entice and then betray their fellow-ducks into the several 
decoys, is very admirable indeed, and deserves a description; tho’ ‘tis not very 
easy to describe it, take it in as few words as I can. 

The decoy ducks are first naturalised to the place, for they are hatch’d and 
bred up in the decoy ponds: There are in the ponds certain places where they are 
constantly fed, and where being made tame, they are used to come even to the 
decoy man’s hand for their food. 

When they fly abroad, or, as might be said, are sent abroad, they go none 
knows where; but ‘tis believ’d by some they fly quite over the seas in Holland 
and Germany; There they meet with others of their acquaintance, that is to say, 
of their own kind, where sorting with them, and observing how poorly they live, 
how all the rivers are frozen up, and the lands cover’d with snow, and that they 
are almost starv’d, they fail not to let them know, (in language that they make 
one another understand) that in England, from whence they came, the case is 
quite alter’d; that the English ducks live much better than they do in those cold 
climates; that they have open lakes, and sea shores full of food, the tides flowing 


freely into every creek; that they have also within the land, large lakes, 
refreshing springs of water, open ponds, covered and secured from human eyes, 
with large rows of grown trees and impenetrable groves; that the lands are full of 
food, the stubbles yielding constant supplies of corn, left by the negligent 
husbandmen, as it were on purpose for their use, that ‘tis not once in a wild 
duck’s age, that they have any long frosts or deep snows, and that when they 
have, yet the sea is never frozen, or the shores void of food; and that if they will 
please but to go with them into England, they shall share with them in all these 
good things. 

By these representations, made in their own duck language, (or by whatever 
other arts which we know not) they draw together a vast number of the fowls, 
and, in a word, kidnap them from their own country; for being once brought out 
of their knowlcdge, they follow the decoys, as a dog follows the huntsman; and 
‘tis frequent to see these subtle creatures return with a vast flight of fowls with 
them, or at their heels, as we may say, after the said decoy ducks have been 
absent several weeks together. 

When they have brought them over, the first thing they do is to settle with 
them in the decoy ponds, to which they (the decoy ducks) belong: Here they 
chatter and gabble to them, in their own language, as if they were telling them, 
that these are the ponds they told them of, and here they should soon see how 
well they should live, how secure and how safe a retreat they had here. 

When the decoy-men perceive they are come, and that they are gathering and 
encreasing, they fail not to go secretly to the pond’s side, I say secretly, and 
under the cover which they have made with reeds, so that they cannot be seen, 
where they throw over the reeds handfuls of corn, in shallow places, such where 
the decoy ducks are usually fed, and where they are sure to come for it, and to 
bring their new guests with them for their entertainment. 

This they do for two or three days together, and no harm follows, ‘till 
throwing in this bait one time in an open wide place, another time in another 
open wide place, the third time it is thrown in a narrower place; that is to say, 
where the trees, which hang over the water and the banks, stand nearer, and then 
in another yet narrower, where the said trees are overhead like an arbour, though 
at a good hight from the water. 

Here the boughs are so artfully managed, that a large net is spread near the 
tops of the trees among the branches, and fasten’d to hoops which reach from 
side to side: This is so high and so wide, and the room is so much below, and the 
water so open, that the fowls do not perceive the net above them at all. 

Here the decoy-man keeping unseen, behind the hedges of reeds, which are 
made perfectly close, goes forward, throwing corn over the reeds into the water; 


the decoy ducks greedily fall upon it, and calling their foreign guests, seem to 
tell them, that now they may find their words good, and how well the ducks live 
in England; so inviting or rather wheedling them forward, ‘till by degrees they 
are all gotten under the arch or sweep of the net, which is on the trees, and which 
by degrees, imperceptibly to them, declines lower and lower, and also narrower 
and narrower, ‘till at the farther end it comes to a point like a purse; though this 
farther end is quite out of sight, and perhaps two or three hundred yards from the 
first entrance 

When the whole quantity are thus greedily following the leading ducks or 
decoys, and feeding plentifully as they go; and the decoy-man sees they are all 
within the arch of the net, and so far within as not to be able to escape, on a 
sudden a dog, 

which ‘till then he keeps close by him, and who is perfectly taught his 
business, rushes from behind the reeds, and jumps into the water, swimming 
directly after the ducks, and (terribly to them) barking as he swims. 

Immediately the ducks (frighted to the last degree) rise upon the wing to make 
their escape, but to their great surprize, are beaten down again by the arched net, 
which is over their heads: Being then forced into the water, they necessarily 
swim forward, for fear of that terrible creature the dog; and thus they crowd on, 
‘till by degrees the net growing lower and narrower, as is said, they are hurried 
to the very farther end, where another decoy-man stands ready to receive them, 
and who takes them out alive with his hands. 

As for the traytors, that drew the poor ducks into this snare, they are taught to 
rise but a little way, and so not reaching to the net, they fly back to the ponds, 
and make their escape; or else, being used to the decoy-man, they go to him 
fearless, and are taken out as the rest; but instead of being kill’d with them, are 
strok’d, made much of, and put into a little pond just by him, and fed and made 
much of for their services. 

There are many particulars in the managing and draining these levels, 
throwing off the water by milis and engines, and cultivating the grounds in an 
unusual manner, which would be very useful to be describ’d; but the needfu? 
brevity of this work will not admit of it: yet something may be touch’d at. 

1. That here are some wonderful engines for throwing up water, and such as 
are not to be seen any where else, whereof one in particular threw up, (as they 
assur’d us) twelve hundred ton of water in half an hour, and goes by wind-sails, 
12 wings or sails to a mili: This I saw the model of, but I must own I did not see 
it perform. 

2. Here are the greatest improvements by planting of hemp, that, I think, is to 
be seen in England; particularly on the Norfolk and Cambridge side of the Fens, 


as about Wisbech, Well, and several other places, where we saw many hundred 
acres of ground bearing great crops of hemp. 

3. Here is a particular trade carry’d on with London, which is no where else 
practis’d in the whole kingdom, that I have met with, or heard of, (viz.) For 
carrying fish alive by land-carriage; this they do by carrying great buts fill’d 
with water in waggons, as the carriers draw other goods: The buts have a little 
square flap, instead of a bung, about ten, twelve, or fourteen inches square, 
which, being open’d, gives air to the fish, and every night, when they come to 
the inn, they draw off the water, and let more fresh and sweet water run into 
them again. In these carriages they chiefly carry tench and pike, pearch and eels, 
but especially tench and pike, of which here are some of the largest in England. 

Whittlesea and Ramsey meres are two lakes, made by the River Nyne or 
Nene, which runs through them; the first is between five and six miles long, and 
three or four miles broad, and is indeed full of excellent fish for this trade. 

From the Fenns, longing to be deliver’d from fogs and stagnate air, and the 
water of the colour of brew’d ale, like the rivers of the Peak, we first set foot on 
dry land, as I call’d it, at Peterborough. 

This is a little city, and indeed ‘tis the least in England; for Bath, or Wells, or 
Ely, or Carlisle, which are all call’d cities, are yet much bigger; yet Peterborough 
is no contemptible place neither; there are some good houses in it, and the streets 
are fair and well-built; but the glory of Peterborough is the cathedral, which is 
truly fine and beautiful; the building appears to be more modern, than the story 
of the raising this pile implies, and it wants only a fine tower steeple, and a spire 
on the top of it, as St. Paul’s at London had, or as Salisbury still has; I say, it 
wants this only to make it the finest cathedral in Britain, except St. Paul’s, which 
is quite new, and the church of St. Peter at York. 

In this church was bury’d the body of the unhappy Mary Queen of Scots, 
mother to King James the First, who was beheaded not far off in Fotheringay 
Castle in the same county; but her body was afterwards remov’d by King James 
the First, her son, into Westminster Abbey, where a monument is erected for her, 
in King Henry the VIIth’s chappel; tho’ some do not stick to tell us, that tho’ the 
monument was erected, the body was never remov’d. 

Here also lies interred another unhappy queen, namely, the Lady Katherine of 
Spain, the divorc’d wife of King Henry VIII. and mother to Queen Mary: who 
reigned immediately after King Edward VI. Her monument is not very 
magnificent, but ‘tis far from mean. Here is an old decay’d monument of Bishop 
Wulfer, the founder of the church; but this church has so often been burnt and 
demolish’d, since that time, that ‘tis doubtful when they shew it you, whether it 
be authentick or not. 


The chappel here, call’d St. Mary’s, is a very curious building, tho’ now not in 
use; the choir has been often repair’d and beautify’d, and is now very fine; but 
the west end, or great gate, is a prodigy for its beauty and variety: “Tis 
remarkable, that as this church, when a monastry, was famous for its great 
revenues, so now, as reduced, ‘tis one of the poorest bishopricks in England, if 
not the meanest. 

Coming to this little city landed us in Northamptonshire; but as great part of 
Lincolnshire, which is a vastly extended large county, remain’d yet unseen, we 
were oblig’d to turn north from Peterborough, and take a view of the fens again, 
though we kept them at some distance too. Here we pass’d the Welland at 
Market Deeping, an old, ill-built and dirty town; then we went thro’ Bourn to 
Folkingham, near which we saw two pieces of decay’d magnificence; one was 
the old demolish’d monastry of Sempringham, the seat of the Gilbertine nuns, so 
famous for austerity, and the severest rules, that any other religious order have 
yielded to, and the other was the antient house of the Lord Clinton, Queen 
Elizabeth’s admiral, where that great and noble person once liv’d in the utmost 
splendor and magnificence; the house, tho’ in its full decay, shows what it has 
been, and the plaister of the cielings and walls in some rooms is so fine, so firm, 
and so entire, that they break it off in large flakes, and it will bear writing on it 
with a pencil or steel pen, like the leaves of a table book. This sort of plaister I 
have not seen anywhere so very fine, except in the palace of Nonesuch in Surrey, 
near Epsom, before it was demolish’d by the Lord Berkeley. 

From hence we cross’d part of the great heath mentioned before, and came 
into the high road again at Ankaster, a small but antient Roman village, and full 
of remnants of antiquity: This town gives now the title of duke to the ancient 
family of Lindsey, now Dukes of Ankaster, formerly only Earls of Lindsey, and 
hereditary Lords Chamberlains of England. 

This place and Panton, a village near it, would afford great subject of 
discourse, if antiquity was my present province, for here are found abundance of 
Roman coins, urns, and other remains of antiquity, as also in several parts here 
about; and Mr. Cambden puts it out of doubt, that at this town of Ankaster there 
was a Station or colony settled of Romans, which afterwards swell’d up into a 
city, but is now sunk again out of knowledge. From hence we came to 
Grantham, famous for a very fine church and spire steeple, so finely built, and so 
very high, that I do not know many higher and finer built in Britain. The vulgar 
opinion, that this steeple stands leaning, is certainly a vulgar error: I had no 
instrument indeed to judge it by, but, according to the strictest observation, I 
could not perceive it, or anything like it, and am much of opinion with that 
excellent poet: 


‘Tis hight makes Grantham steeple stand awry. This is a neat, pleasant, well- 
built and populous town, has a good market, and the inhabitants are said to have 
a very good trade, and are generally rich. There is also a very good free-school 
here. This town lying on the great northern road is famous, as well as Stamford, 
for abundance of very good inns, some of them fit to entertain persons of the 
greatest quality and their retinues, and it is a great advantage to the place. 

From a hill, about a mile beyond this town north west, being on the great York 
road, we had a prospect again into the Vale of Bever, or Belvoir, which I 
mentioned before; and which spreads itself here into 3 counties, to wit, Lincoln, 
Leicester, and Rutlandshires: also here we had a distant view of Bever, or 
Bellevoir Castle, which ‘tis supposed took its name from the situation, from 
whence there is so fine a prospect, or Bellevoir over the country; so that you see 
from the hill into six counties, namely, into Lincoln, Nottingham, Darby, 
Leicester, Rutland, and Northampton Shires. The castle or palace (for such it 
now is) of Bevoir, is now the seat of the noble family of Mannors, Dukes of 
Rutland, who have also a very noble estate, equal to the demesnes of some 
sovereign princes, and extending itself into Nottingham and Darbyshire far and 
wide, and in which estate they have an immense subterranean treasure, never to 
be exhausted; I mean the lead mines and coal-pits, of which I shall say more in 
its place. 

Turning southward from hence we enter’d Rutlandshire, remarkable for being 
the least county in England, having but two market towns in it, viz. Okeham and 
Uppingham, but famous for abundance of fine seats of the gentlemen, and some 
of the first rank, as particularly the Earls of Gainsborough and Nottingham; the 
latter has at a very great expence, and some years labour, rebuilt the ancient seat 
of Burleigh on the Hill, near Okeham, and on the edge of the vale of Cathross. 
This house would indeed require a volume of itself, to describe the pleasant 
situation, and magnificent structure, the fine gardens, the perfectly well-finish’d 
apartments, the curious paintings, and well-stor’d library: all these merit a 
particular view, and consequently an exact description; but it is not the work of a 
few pages, and it would be to lessen the fame of this palace, to say any thing by 
way of abstract, where every part calls for a full account: at present, all I can say 
of it is, there may be some extraordinary palaces in England, where there are so 
many fine ones, I say there may be some that excell in this or that particular, but 
I do not know a house in Britain, which excels all the rest in so many particulars, 
or that goes so near to excelling them all in every thing. Take something of it in 
the following lines, part of a poem, written wholly upon the subject, by an 
anonymous author. 

ON THE EARL OF NOTTINGHAM’S HOUSE AT BURLEIGH ON THE 


HILL, INRUTLANDSHIRE 

Hall, happy fabrick! whose majestick view 
First sees the sun, and bids him last adieu; 

Seated in majesty, your eye commands 
A royal prospect of the richest lands, 

Whose better part, by your own lord possess’d, 
May well be nam’d the crown of all the rest: 
The under-lying vale shews with delight 

A thousand beauties, at one charming sight; 
No pencil’s art can such a landskip feign, 

And Nature’s self scarce yields the like again: 
Few situations may with this compare, 

A fertile soil and a salubrious air. 

Triumphant structure! while you thus aspire 
From the dead ruin of rebellious fire; 

Methinks I see the genius of the place 
Advance its head, and, with a smiling face, 
Say, Kings have on this spot made their abodes, 
‘Tis fitted now to entertain the Gods. 

From hence we came to Stamford; the town is placed in a kind of an angle of 
the county of Lincoln, just upon the edge of three counties, viz. Lincoln, 
Northampton, and Rutland: this town boasts greatly too of its antiquity, and 
indeed it has evident marks of its having been a very great place in former days. 

History tells us it was burnt by the Danes above 1500 years ago, being then a 
flourishing city: Tradition tells us, it was once a university, and that the schools 
were first erected by Bladud King of the Britains; the same whose figure stands 
up at the King’s Bath in the city of Bath, and who liv’d 300 years before our 
Saviour’s time: But the famous camps and military ways, which still appear at 
and near this town, are a more visible testimony of its having been a very ancient 
town, and that it was considerable in the Romans time. 

It is at this time a very fair, well-built, considerable and wealthy town, 
consisting of six parishes, including that of St. Martin in Stamford-Baron; that is 
to say, in that part of the town which stands over the river, which, tho’ it is not a 
part of the town, critically speaking, being not in the liberty, and in another 
county, yet ‘tis all called Stamford, and is rated with it in the taxes, and the like. 

This town is the property, as it may be called, of the Earles of Excester; for the 
author of the Survey of Stamford , page 15, says, “William Cecil, Baron 
Burleigh, and afterwards Earl of Excester, obtain’d the fee farm of Queen 
Elizabeth for himself, in whose posterity it yet remains.” 


The government of this town is not, it seems, as most towns of such note are, 
by a mayor and aldermen, but by an alderman, who is chief magistrate, and 
twelve comburgesses, and twenty four capital burgesses, which, abating their 
worships titles, is, to me, much the same thing as a mayor, aldermen, and 
common council. 

They boast in this town of very great privileges, especially to their alderman, 
who is their chief magistrate, and his comburgesses; such as being freed from the 
sheriffs jurisdiction, and from being empannel’d on juries out of the town; to 
have the return of all writs, to be freed from all lords lieutenants, and from their 
musters, and for having the militia of the town commanded by their own 
officers, the alderman being the king’s Lord Lieutenant, and immediately under 
his Majesty’s command, and to be (within the liberties and jurisdiction of the 
town) esteem’d the second man in the kingdom; and the grant of those privileges 
concludes thus; Ut ab antiguo usu fuerunt , as of antient time they had been 
accustomed: So that this Charter, which was granted by Edward IV. ann. 1461. 
seems to be only a confirmation of former privileges, not a grant of new ones. 

In the church of St. Martin in Stamford-Baron, that is on this side the bridge, 
at the upper end of the choir, is a very noble monument of William Cecil Lord 
Burleigh, who lies bury’d there in a large vault just under it; and opposite to it, 
on the north side, is a more antient (but handsome) monument, tho’ not so 
magnificent as the former, being in memory of Richard Cecil, Esq; and Jane his 
wife, the father and mother of the said famous Lord Burleigh; also a more 
modern monument for the great earl who re-edify’d the house, being the last earl 
but one, and father of the present earl; and for his countess, a sister of the present 
Duke of Devonshire: This is a finish’d piece, ‘tis all of the finest marble, and, 
they told us, it was made at Florence, and sent over: The said earl dy’d on his 
travels at Paris. 

There is a very fine stone bridge over the River Welland of five arches, and 
the town-hall is in the upper part of the gate, upon or at the end of the bridge, 
which is a very handsome building. There are two constant weekly markets here, 
viz. on Mondays and Fridays, but the last is the chief market: They have also 
three fairs, viz. St. Simon and Jude, St. James’s, and Green-goose Fair, and a 
great Midlent mart; but the latter is not now so considerable, as it is reported to 
have formerly been. 

But the beauty of Stamford is the neighbourhood of the noble palace of the 
Earl of Excester, call’d Burleigh House, built by the famous Sir William Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, and Lord High Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth, the same whose 
monument I just now mentioned, being in St. Martin’s Church at Stamford- 
Baron, just without the park. 


This house, built all of free-stone, looks more like a town than a house, at 
which avenue soever you come to it; the towers and the pinnacles so high, and 
placed at such a distance from one another, look like so many distant parish- 
churches in a great town, and a large spire cover’d with lead, over the great 
clock in the center, looks like the cathedral, or chief church of the town. 

The house stands on an eminence, which rises from the north en trance of the 
park, coming from Stamford: On the other side, viz. south and west, the country 
lies on a level with the house, and is a fine plain, with posts and other marks for 
horse-races; As the entrance looks towards the flat low grounds of Lincolnshire, 
it gives the house a most extraordinary prospect into the Fens, so that you may 
see from thence twenty or near thirty miles, without any thing to intercept the 
sight. 

As you mount the hill, you come to a fine esplanade, before the great gate or 
first entrance of the house, where there is a small but very handsome semi-circle, 
taken in with an iron balustrade, and from this, rising a few steps, you enter a 
most noble hall, but made infinitely more noble by the invaluable paintings, with 
which it is so fill’d, that there is not room to place any thing between them. 

The late Earl of Excester, father of his present lordship, had a great genius for 
painting and architecture, and a superior judgment in both, as every part of this 
noble structure will testify; for he chang’d the whole face of the building; he 
pull’d down great part of the front next the garden, and turn’d the old Gothic 
windows into those spacious sashes which are now seen there; and tho’ the 
founder or first builder, who had an exquisite fancy also, (as the manner of 
buildings then was) had so well ordered the situation and avenues of the whole 
fabrick, that nothing was wanting of that kind, and had also contriv’d the house 
itself in a most magnificent manner; the rooms spacious, well directed, the 
cielings lofty, and the decorations just, yet the late earl found room for 
alterations, infinitely to the advantage of the whole; as particularly, a noble stair 
case, a whole set of fine apartments, with rooms of state, fitting for the 
entertainment of a prince, especially those on the garden side; tho’ at present a 
little out of repair again. 

As this admirable genius, the late earl, lov’d paintings, so he had infinite 
advantage in procuring them; for he not only travell’d three times into Italy, and 
stay’d every time a considerable while at Florence, but he was so entertain’d at 
the Court of Tuscany, and had, by his most princely deportment and excellent 
accomplishments, so far obtain’d upon the great duke, that he might be said 
indeed to love him, and his highness shew’d the earl many ways that esteem; and 
more particularly, in assisting him to purchase many excellent pieces at 
reasonable prices; and not only so, but his highness presented him with several 


pieces of great value. 

Among the rest, there is. in the great hall, his lordship’s picture, on horseback, 
done by the great duke’s principal painter, at his highness’s charge, and given to 
his lordship, as a mark of the great duke’s special favour: There is also a fine 
piece of Seneca bleeding to death in the warm bath, and dictating his last morals 
to his scholars; the passions are in so lively a manner described in the scholars, 
their eager attention, their generous regard to their master, their vigilant catching 
at his words, and some of them taking minutes, that it is indeed admirable and 
inexpressible. I have been told, that the King of France offer’d the earl 6000 
pistoles for it. 

It would be endless to give a detail of the fine pieces his lordship brought from 
Italy. all originals, and by the best masters; ‘tis enough to say, they infinitely 
exceed all that can be seen in England, and are of more value than the house 
itself, and all the park belonging to it. 

His lordship had indeed infinite advantage, join’d to his very good judgment, 
besides what I have mention’d, at the Court of the grand duke, for the furnishing 
himself with extraordinary paintings, having made his three journeys into Italy 
by several routs, and stopt at several Courts of princes; and his collection would 
doubtless have been still enlarg’d, had he liv’d to finish a fourth tour, which he 
was taking; but he was surpriz’d with a sudden and violent distemper, and dy’d 
at Paris (as we were told) of a dysentrie. 

Besides the pictures, which, as above, were brought from abroad, the house 
itself, at least the new apartments may be said to be one entire picture. The 
staircase, the cielings of all the fine lodgings, the chapel, the hall, the late earl’s 
closet, are all finely painted by VARRIO, of whose work I need say no more 
than this, that the earl kept him twelve years in his family, wholly employ’d in 
painting those cielings and staircases, &. and allow’d him a coach and horses, 
and equipage, a table, and servants, and a very considerable pension. 

N.B. The character this gentleman left behind him at this town, is, that he 
deserv’d it all for his paintings; but for nothing else; his scandalous life, and his 
unpaid debts, it seems, causing him to be but very meanly spoken of in the town 
of Stamford. I might dwell a long while upon this subject, and could do it with 
great pleasure, Burleigh House being well worth a full and compleat description; 
but this work will not admit of enlargements. 

By the park wall, or, as some think, through the park, adjoining to Burleigh 
House, pass’d an old Roman highway, beginning at Castor, a little village near 
Peterborough; but which was anciently a Roman station, or colony, call’d 
Durobrevum; this way is still to be seen, and is now call’d The 40 Foot Way, 
passing from Gunworth Ferry (and Peterborough) to Stamford: This was, as the 


antiquaries are of opinion, the great road into the north, which is since tum’d 
from Stilton in Huntingdonshire to Wandsworth or Wandsford, where there is a 
very good bridge over the River Nyne; which coming down from Northampton, 
as I have observ’d already, passes thence by Peterborough, and so into the Fen 
country: But if I may straggle a little into antiquity, (which I have studiously 
avoided) I am of opinion, neither this or Wandsford was the ancient northern 
road in use by the Romans; for ‘tis evident, that the great Roman causway is still 
seen on the left hand of that road, and passing the Nyne at a place call’d Water 
Neuton, went directly to Stamford, and pass’d the Welland, just above that town, 
not in the place where the bridge stands now; and this Roman way is still to be 
seen, both on the south and the north side of the Welland, stretching itself on to 
Brig Casterton, a little town upon the River Guash, about three miles beyond 
Stamford; which was, as all writers agree, another Roman station, and was call’d 
Guasenne by the antients, from whence the river is supposed also to take its 
name; whence it went on to Panton, another very considerable colony, and so to 
Newark, where it cross’d the Foss. 

This Forty Foot Way then must be a cross road from Castor, and by that from 
the Fen Country, so leading into the great highway at Stamford: as likewise 
another cross road went out of the said great road at Panton, above-named, to 
Ankaster, where was a Roman cohort plac’d, and thence join’d the Foss again at 
Lincoln. 

Near this little village of Castor lives the Lord FitzWilliams, of an ancient 
family, tho’ an Irish title, and his lordship has lately built a very fine stone 
bridge over the River Nyne, near Gunworth, where formerly was the ferry. 

I was very much applauding this generous action of my lord’s, knowing the 
inconvenience of the passage there before, especially if the waters of the Nyne 
were but a little swell’d, and I thought it a piece of publick charity; but my 
applause was much abated, when coming to pass the bridge (being in a coach) 
we could not be allow’d to go over it, without paying 2s. 6d. of which I shall 
only say this, That I think ‘tis the only half crown toll that is in Britain, at least 
that ever I met with. 

As we pass by Burleigh Park wall, on the great road, we see on the west side, 
not above a mile from it, another house, built by the same Lord Burleigh, and 
which might pass for a very noble seat, were not Burleigh by. This is call’d 
Wathorp, and stands just on the Great Roman Way, mention’d above; this is the 
house of which the old earl said he built it to remove to, and to be out of the 
dust, while Burleigh House was a sweeping. This saying is indeed father’d upon 
the noble founder, but I must acknowledge, I think it too haughty an expression 
to come from so wise and great a man. 


At Overton, now call’d Cherry Orton, a village near Gunworth Ferry, is an old 
mansion house, formerly belonging to a very antient and almost forgotten race, 
or family of great men, call’d Lovetoft, which I nam’d for a particular reason. 
The estate is now in the heirs of the late Duke of Newcastle, and the house lies 
neglected. On the other side of the river is a fine new-built house, all of free 
stone, possess’d by Sir Francis St. John, Bart. which affords a very beautiful 
prospect to travellers, as they pass from the hill beyond Stilton to Wansford 
Bridge. This Wansford has obtain’d an idle addition to its name, from a story so 
firmly believ’d by the country people, that they will hardly allow any room for 
contradiction; namely, That a great flood coming hastily down the River Nyne, 
in hay-making-time, a country fellow, having taken up his lodging on a cock of 
hay in the meadow, was driven down the stream in the night, while he was fast 
asleep; and the hay swimming, and the fellow sleeping, they drove together 
towards Wisbech in the Fens, whence he was fairly going on to the sea; when 
being wakened, he was seen and taken up by some fishermen, almost in the open 
sea; and being ask’d, who he was? he told them his name; and where he liv’d? 
he answer’d, at Wansford in England: from this story the town is called 
Wansford in England; and we see at the great inn, by the south end of the bridge, 
the sign of a man floating on a cock of hay, and over him written, Wansford in 
England. 

Coming south from hence we pass’d Stilton, a town famous for cheese, which 
is call’d our English Parmesan, and is brought to table with the mites, or 
maggots round it, so thick, that they bring a spoon with them for you to eat the 
mites with, as you do the cheese. 

Hence we came through Sautrey Lane, a deep descent between two hills, in 
which is Stangate Hole, famous for being the most noted robbing-place in all this 
part of the country. Hence we pass’d to Huntington, the county town, otherwise 
not considerable; it is full of very good inns, is a strong pass upon the Ouse, and 
in the late times of rebellion it was esteemed so by both parties. 

Here are the most beautiful meadows on the banks of the River Ouse, that I 
think are to be seen in any part of England; and to see them in the summer 
season, cover’d with such innumerable stocks of cattle and sheep, is one of the 
most agreeable sights of its kind in the world. 

This town has nothing remarkable in it; ‘tis a long continued Street, pretty 
well built, has three parish churches, and a pretty good market-place; but the 
bridge, or bridges rather, and causway over the Ouse is a very great ornament to 
the place. On the west side of this town, and in view of the plain lower side of 
the county, is a noble, tho’ ancient seat, of the Earl of Sandwich; the gardens 
very fine and well kept; the situation seems a little obscur’d by the town of 


Huntington. In the same plain we saw Bugden, a small village, in which is 
remarkable a very pleasant, tho’ ancient house or palace, of the Bishops of 
Lincoln: The house and garden surrounded by a very large and deep moat of 
water; the house is old, but pleasant, the chappel very pretty, ‘tho’ small; there is 
an organ painted against the wall, but in a seeming organ-loft, and so properly 
placed and well painted, that we at first believed it really to be an organ. 

Hinchingbrook, another house belonging to a noble family, well known by the 
same title, shews itself at a small distance from Huntington; and a little way 
south stands that most nobly situated and pleasant seat of the Duke of 
Manchester, called Kimbolton, or Kimbolton Castle, where no pains or cost has 
been spar’d to make the most beautiful situation still more beautiful, and to help 
nature with art. 

Hence we went a little north to see Oundle, being told that the famous drum 
was to be heard just at that time in the well; but when we came there, they 
shew’d us indeed the well and the town, but as for the drum, they could only tell 
us they heard of it, and that it did drum; but we could meet with no person of 
sufficient credit, that would say seriously they had heard it: so we came away 
dissatisfy’d. 

This town of Oundle is pleasantly seated on the River Nyne, of which I have 
so often spoken. There are indeed a range of eminent towns upon this river; 
(viz.) Northampton, Wellingborough, Thrapston, Oundle, Fotheringay, 
Wandsford, and Peterborough; at all which, except Peterborough, there are very 
good stone bridges over the river. 

Here again there is a most beautiful range of meadows, and perhaps they are 
not to be equall’d in England for length; they continue uninterrupted for above 
thirty miles in length, from Peterborough to Northampton, and, in some places, 
are near two miles in breadth, the land rich, the grass fine and good, and the 
cattle, which are always feeding on them, hay-time excepted, numberless. 

From Oundle we cross’d the county of Northampton into Bedfordshire, and 
particularly to the town of Bedford, the chief town of the county; for this county 
has no city in it, tho’ even this town is larger and more populous, than several 
cities in England, having five parish-churches, and a great many, and those 
wealthy and thriving inhabitants. This is one of the seven counties, which they 
say lie together, and have not one city among them; namely, Huntington, 
Bedford, Bucks, Berks, Hertford, Essex, and Suffolk. 

But here I must do a piece of justice to the usage of England in denominating 
of cities, namely, that it is not here as in France, and Flanders, and Holland, 
where almost all their towns of note are call’d cities, and where the gentry 
chiefly live in those cities, and the clergy also; I mean the religious houses, of 


which there are great numbers sometimes in one city, which are enough to make 
a city, where there was none before. But as we have no authority, but antient 
usage and custom, for the distinguishing places by the names of towns and cities, 
so since that ancient usage or authority had the titles of places, ‘tis observable 
some places, formerly of note, are considerably decay’d, and scarce preserve the 
face of their ancient greatness; as Lincoln, Old Sarum, Carlisle, Verulam, and 
others; and several towns which in those times scarce deserv’d the name of 
cities, are now, by the encrease of commerce and numbers of inhabitants, 
become greater, more populous and wealthy, than others, which are call’d cities. 

Nor is this all, but several towns, which Mr. Cambden tells us, were call’d 
cities in his time, are now sunk from the dignity, and are only call’d towns, and 
yet still retain a greatness, wealth, and populousness, superior to many cities, 
such as Colchester, Ipswich, Shrewsbury, Cambridge, Stamford, Leicester, and 
others, which are without all comparison greater now than Wells, Peterborough, 
Ely, or Carlisle, and yet have lost the title of cities, which the other retain. 

Thus we have at this time the towns of Froom, Taunton, Tiverton, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, and others in the west, and the towns of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, Hull, and several others in the north, that are 
much larger, richer, and more populous, than Rochester, Peterborough, Carlisle, 
Bath, and even than York itself, and yet these retain but the name of towns, nay 
even of villages, in some of which the chiefest magistrate is but a constable, as 
in Manchester, for example. 

It is remarkable of Bedfordshire, that tho’ a great part of the county lies on the 
north side of the Ouse; that is to say, the two whole hundreds of Stodden and 
Barford; yet there is not one market town in all that side of the Ouse, but 
Bedford only. Another thing is scarce to be equall’d in the whole isle of Britain; 
namely, that tho’ the Ouse, by a long and winding course, cuts through the 
county, and by its long reachings, so as to make above seventy miles between 
Oulney and St. Neots, tho’ not above twenty by land, yet in all that course it 
receives but one river into it, namely the little River Ivel, which falls into the 
Ouse a little above Temsford. 

Bedford, as I have said, is a large, populous, and thriving town, and a pleasant 
well-built place; it has five parish churches, a very fine stone bridge over the 
Ouse, and the High Street, (especially) is a very handsome fair street, and very 
well-built; and tho’ the town is not upon any of the great roads in England, yet it 
is full of very good inns, and many of them; and in particular we found very 
good entertainment here. 

Here is the best market for all sorts of provisions, that is to be seen at any 
country town in all these parts of England; and this occasions, that tho’ it is so 


far from London, yet the higglers or carriers buy great quantities of provisions 
here for London markets; also here is a very good trade down the river to Lynn. 

Here is also a great corn market, and great quantities of corn are bought here, 
and carry’d down by barges and other boats to Lynn, where it is again shipp’d, 
and carry’d by sea to Holland: The soil hereabouts is exceeding rich and fertile, 
and particularly produces great quantities of the best wheat in England, which is 
carry’d by waggons from hence, and from the north part of the county twenty 
miles beyond this, to the markets of Hitchin and Hertford, and bought again 
there, and ground and carry’d in the meal (still by land) to London. 

Indeed the whole product of this county is corn, that is to say, wheat and malt 
for London; for here are very few manufactures, except that of straw-hats and 
bone-lace, of which by itself: There are but ten market towns in the whole 
county, and yet ‘tis not a small county neither: The towns are, 

Bedford, Ampthill, Potton, 

Biggleswood, Shefford, Tuddington, 
Leighton, Luton, Wooburn. 
Dunstable, 

The last of these was almost demolish’d by a terrible fire, which happen’d 
here just before my writing this account; but as this town has the good luck to 
belong to a noble family, particularly eminent for being good landlords; that is to 
say, bountiful and munificent to their poor tenants, I mean the ducal house of 
Bedford; there is no doubt but that the trustees, tho’ his grace the present duke is 
in his minority, will preserve that good character to the family, and re-edify the 
town, which is almost all their own. 

The duke’s house, call’d Wooburn Abbey, is just by the town, a good old 
house, but very ancient, spacious and convenient rather than fine, but 
exceedingly pleasant by its situation; and for the great quantity of beach woods 
which surround the parks and cover the hills, and also for great woods of oak 
too, as rich and valuable, as they are great and magnificent: The very situation of 
this house to promise itself another Burleigh or Chatsworth, whenever an heir 
comes to enjoy the vast estate of this family, who has a genius for building; But 
at present, as above, the heir is an infant. 

Ampthill is grac’d like Wooburn; for tho’ in itself, like the other, it is not a 
considerable town, and has no particular manufacture to enrich it, yet by the 
neighbourhood of that great and noble family of Bruce Earls of Ailesbury, the 
very town is made both rich and honourable: It is however the misfortune of this 
noble family, that the present earl lives abroad, being a Roman; but the next 
heirs are in view of recovering the grandeur of that ancient family. The old 


venerable seat of the family is near the town, and is a noble and magnificent 
palace, tho’ not wholly rebuilt, as is the fortune of many of the seats of our 
nobility of this age. 

From hence, thro’ the whole south part of this county, as far as the border of 
Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire, the people are taken up with the 
manufacture of bone-lace, in which they are wonderfully encreas’d and 
improv’d within these few years past. Also the manufactures of straw-work, 
especially straw hats, spreads itself from Hertfordshire into this county, and is 
wonderfully encreased within a few years past. 

Having thus viewed this county in all its most considerable towns, we came 
from Dunstable to St. Albans, and so into London, all which has been spoken of 
before; I therefore break off this circuit here, and subscribe, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient Servant. 


APPENDIX TO THE SECOND VOLUME 


THE same reasons which occasioned an Appendix to the last volume hold good 
still, and will hold, if ten volumes of the same kind were to be written; seeing no 
man can take so strict a view of England, but something will occur, which the 
nicest observer could not possibly see, or the most busy enquirer be inform’d of 
at one journey; and, which is still more, some things will be undertaken and 
begun in the smallest intervals of time, which were not heard of before; for 
example: 

On a more exact enquiry into the particular state of the city of Bristol, I find it 
necessary to mention first, That there are but seventeen parishes in the city, tho’ 
there are nineteen churches, including the cathedral and the church of St. Mark: 
There are, besides those churches, seven meeting-houses, two Presbyterian, one 
Independent, two Quakers, one Baptist; also one or two other meetings not to be 
nam’d. 

As to the Exchange design’d to be built, and for which an Act of Parliament 
actually pass’d, ann. 1723, it was at first intended to be built where the Tolsey 
now is; but so many buildings both publick and private and one church, namely 
Christ Church, at the comer of Vine-street, standing so near, as that they would 
crowd the place too much, the first measures were chang’d, and now the 
intended place is the meal market, between Vine-street and St. Mary Port, being 
on the north side of the Tolsey; but the citizens do not seem so hasty to build, as 
they were to get the Act of Parliament pass’d to give them power to do it. 

There are no less than fifteen glass-houses in Bristol, which is more than are 
in the city of London: They have indeed a very great expence of glass bottles, by 
sending them fill’d with beer, cyder, and wine to the West Indies, much more 
than goes from London; also great numbers of bottles, even such as is almost 
incredible, are now used for sending the waters of St. Vincent’s Rock away, 
which are now carry’d, not all over England only, but, we may say, all over the 
world. 

The ground is now so rais’d in Queen’s Square, (that which was formerly 
call’d the Mead) that the highest tide does not flow over it, and all the sides of 
the square are now fully built and inhabited, except one house only. 

There is in the great church of Ratcliff, or Redcliff, a very antient monument 
for one Mr. William Cannings, burgess and merchant of Bristol, who besides 
repairing or new buiding part of Ratcliff great church, gave to the vicar and 


church-wardens, and major part of the inhabitants of the parish, in trust for the 
poor, 3401 . This was in the year 1474. 17th of Edw. IV. N.B. Such a sum at that 
time was equal to eight times that money in these days. 

On one part of the monument is a Latin inscription, in an odd way of writing, 
and full of abbreviations; and, on the other side, in English, the following 
account of this worthy citizen, and of the regard paid to him at that time. 

Mr. William Cannings, the richest merchant of the town of Bristow; 
afterwards chosen five times Mayor of the town, for the good of the common 
wealth of the same: He was in Order of Priesthood, and afterwards Dean of 
Westburgh; and dy’d the 7th of November, 1474: Which said William did build 
within the said town of Westburgh a college with his canons and said William 
did maintain, by the space of 8 years, 8 hundred handy crafts men, besides 
carpenters and masons, every day 100 men. Besides King Edward the 
Ath had of the said William 3000 marks for his peace, in 2470 tuns of shipping. 
These are the names of the shipping with their burthen. 


Tons Tons 





The Mary Canning, 400 ~The Mary Batt , 220 


The Mary Redcliff, 500  ThelittleNicholas, 140 


The Mary and John , 900 The Margaret , 200 
The Galliot , 50 The Katherine Boston , 22 
The Katherine , 140 A ship in Ireland, 100 


No age nor time can wear out well-won fame, 
The stones themselves a stately work doth show; 
From senseless stones we ground may mens good name, 
And noble minds by virtuous deeds we know. 


A lanthorn clear sets forth a candle-light: 

A worthy act declares a worthy wight. 

The buildings rare that here you may behold: 

To shrine his bones deserves a tomb of gold: 

The famous fabrick, that he here hath done, 

Shines in his sphere, as glorious as the sun: 

What needs more words ? the future world he sought 
And set the pomp and pride of this at naught; 
Heaven was his aim! let Heaven be his station, 

That leaves such works for others imitation. 

Also here is the following inscription on the monument of Sir William Penn, 
Bart. the father of the great William Penn, one of the heads of the Quakers, who 
was a native of the city of Bristol: as follows. 

To the just memory of Sir William Penn, Knt. and sometime general; borne at 
Bristol, in 1621, son of Capt. Giles Penn, several years consul for the English in 
the Mediterranean: Descended from the Penns of Penn Lodge in the county of 
Wilts, and the Penns of Penn near Wickham in the county of Bucks; and, by his 
mother, from the Gilberts in the county of Somerset, originally from Yorkshire; 
addicted from his youth to maritime affairs: He was made captain at the years of 
21, Rear-Admiral of Ireland at 23, Vice-Admiral of Ireland at 25, Admiral to the 
Streights at 29, Vice-Admiral of England at 31, and General of the first Dutch 
Wars at 32; whence retiring, in anno 1655, he was chosen Parliament man for 
the town of Weymouth 1660, made Commissioner of the Admiralty and Navy, 
Governour of the towns and forts of Kingsaile, Vice-Admiral of Munster, and a 
member of the Provincial Councell; and, in anno 1664, was chosen Great 
Captain Commander under his Royal Highness, in that signal and most prudently 
successful fight against the Dutch Fleet. Thus he took leave of the sea, his old 
element, but continued still his other employs ‘till 1669, at what time, thro’ 
bodily Infirmities (contracted by the care and fatigue of the publick affairs) he 
withdrew, prepar’d, and made for his end, and with a gentle and even gale, in 
much peace, arriv’d and anchor’d in his last and best port, at Wanstead in the 
county of Essex, on the 16th of September, 1670, being then but 49 and 4 
months old. To whose name and merit his surviving lady hath erected this 
remembrance. 

In travelling this latter part of this second tour, it has not been taken notice of, 
though it very well deserves mention; That the soil of all the midland part of 
England, even from sea to sea, is of a deep stiff clay, or marly kind, and it carries 
a breadth of near 50 miles at least, in some places much more; ?or is it possible 
to go from London to any part of Britain, north, without crossing this clayey 


dirty part. For example; 

Suppose we take the great northern post road from London to York, and so 
into Scotland; you have tolerable good ways and hard ground, ‘till you reach 
Royston about 32, and to Kneesworth, a mile farther: But from thence you enter 
upon the clays, which beginning at the famous Arrington-Lanes, and going on to 
Caxton, Huntington, Stilton, Stamford, Grantham, Newark, Tuxford (call’d for 
its deepness Tuxford in the Clays) holds on ‘till we come almost to Bautree, 
which is the first town in Yorkshire, and there the country is hard and sound, 
being part of Sherwood Forest. 

Suppose you take the other northern road, namely, by St. Albans, Dunstable, 
Hockley, Newport Pagnel, Northampton, Leicester, and Nottingham, or Darby: 
On this road, after you are pass’d Dunstable, which, as in the other way, is about 
30 miles, you enter the deep clays, which are so surprisingly soft, that it is 
perfectly frightful to travellers, and it has been the wonder of foreigners, how, 
considering the great numbers of carriages which are continually passing with 
heavy loads, those ways have been made practicable; indeed the great number of 
horses every year kill’d by the excess of labour in those heavy ways, has been 
such a charge to the country, that new building of causeways, as the Romans did 
of old, seems to me to be a much easier expence: From Hockley to Northampton, 
thence to Harborough, and Leicester, and thence to the very bank of Trent these 
terrible clays continue; at Nottingham you are pass’d them, and the forest of 
Sherwood yields a hard and pleasant road for 30 miles together. 

Take the same road as it leads to Coventry, and from thence to West Chester, 
the deep clays reach through all the towns of Brickhill, Fenny and Stony 
Stratford, Towcester, Daventry, Hill Morton, or Dunchurch, Coventry, Coleshill, 
and even to Birmingham, for very near 80 miles. 

If we take the road to Worcester, it is the same through the vale of Aylesbury 
to Buckingham, and westward to Banbury, Keynton, and the vale of Evesham, 
where the clays reach, with some intermissions, even to the bank of Severn, as 
they do more northernly quite to West Chester. 

The reason of my taking notice of this badness of the roads, through all the 
midland counties, is this; that as these are counties which drive a very great trade 
with the city of London, and with one another, perhaps the greatest of any 
counties in England; and that, by consequence, the carriage is exceeding great, 
and also that all the land carriage of the northern counties necessarily goes 
through these counties, so the roads had been plow’d so deep, and materials have 
been in some places so difficult to be had for repair of the roads, that all the 
surveyors rates have been able to do nothing; nay, the very whole country has 
not been able to repair them; that is to say, it was a burthen too great for the poor 


farmers; for in England it is the tenant, not the landlord, that pays the surveyors 
of the highways. 

This necessarily brought the country to bring these things before the 
Parliament; and the consequence has been, that turnpikes or toll-bars have been 
set up on the several great roads of England, beginning at London, and 
proceeding thro’ almost all those dirty deep roads, in the midland counties 
especially; at which turnpikes all carriages, droves of cattle, and travellers on 
horseback, are oblig’d to pay an easy toll; that is to say, a horse a penny, a coach 
three pence, a cart four pence, at some six pence to eight pence, a waggon six 
pence, in some a shilling, and the like; cattle pay by the score, or by the head, in 
some places more, in some less; but in no place is it thought a burthen that ever I 
met with, the benef?t of a good road abundantly making amends for that little 
charge the travellers are put to at the turnpikes. 

Several of these turnpikes and tolls had been set up of late years, and great 
progress had been made in mending the most difficult ways, and that with such 
success as well deserves a place in this account: And this is one reason for taking 
notice of it in this manner; for as the memory of the Romans, which is so justly 
famous, is preserv’d in nothing more visible to common observation, than in the 
remains of those noble causways and highways, which they made through all 
parts of the kingdom, and which were found so needful, even then, when there 
was not the five hundredth part of the commerce and carriage that is now: How 
much more valuable must these new works be, tho’ nothing to compare with 
those of the Romans, for the firmness and duration of their work? 

The causways and roads, or streetways of the Romans, were perfect solid 
buildings, the foundations were laid so deep, and the materials so good, however 
far they were oblig’d to fetch them, that if they had been vaulted and arch’d, 
they could not have been more solid: I have seen the bottom of them dug up in 
several places, where I have observ’d flint-stones, chalkstones, hard gravel, solid 
hard clay, and several other sorts of earth, laid in layers, like the veins of oar in a 
mine; a laying of clay of a solid binding quality, then flint-stones, then chalk, 
then upon the chalk rough ballast or gravel, ‘till the whole work has been rais’d 
six or eight foot from the bottom; then it has been cover’d with a crown or rising 
ridge in the middle, gently sloping to the sides, that the rain might run off every 
way, and not soak into the work: This I have seen as fair and firm. after having 
stood, as we may conclude, at least 12 or 1600 years, as if it had been made but 
the year before. 

And that I may not be charg’d with going beyond the most exact truth, I refer 
the curious to make their observations upon that causeway, call’d the Fosse, 
which is now remaining, and to be seen between Cirencester and Marshfield in 


Wiltshire, on the road to the Bath, or between the same Cirencester and Birdlip 
Hill in Gloucestershire, on the road to Gloucester; but more particularly, 
between Castleford Bridge, near Pontefract in Yorkshire, upon the River Aire, 
and the town of Aberford, in the road to Tadcaster and York. 

In several parts of this causeway, the country being hard, and the way good on 
either side, travellers have not made much use of the causway, it being very 
high, and perhaps exposing them too much to the wind and weather, but have 
rather chosen to go on either side, so that the causway in some places, lies as flat 
and smooth on the top, as if it had never been made use of at all; and perhaps it 
has not, there being not so much as the mark of a wheel upon it, or of a horse 
foot for a good way together, for which I refer to the curious traveller that goes 
that way. 

This very causeway have I seen cut into, so as to discover the very materials 
with which it was built; and in some parts of the same causeway, farther north, 
where the great road has taken some other way, I have seen the old causway dug 
down to carry the materials away, and mend the road which was then in use. 

It is true the Romans being lords of the world, had the command of the people, 
their persons and their work, their cattle, and their carriages; even their armies 
were employ’d in these noble undertakings; and if the materials they wanted, 
were to fetch 20, nay 30 to 40 miles off, if they wanted them, they would have 
them, and the works were great and magnificent like themselves: Witness the 
numberless encampments, lines, castles and fortifications, which we see the 
remains of to this day. 

But now the case is alter’d, labour is dear, wages high, no man works for 
bread and water now; our labourers do not work in the road, and drink in the 
brook; so that as rich as we are, it would exhaust the whole nation to build the 
edifices, the causways, the aqueducts, lines, castles, fortifications, and other 
publick works, which the Romans built with very little expence. 

But to return to this new method of repairing the highways at the expence of 
the turnpikes; that is to say, by the product of funds rais’d at those turnpikes; it 
must be acknowledg’d they are very great things, and very great things are done 
by them; and ‘tis well worth recording, for the honour of the present age, that 
this work has been begun, and is in an extraordinary manner carry’d on, and 
perhaps may, in a great measure be compleated within our memory. I shall give 
some examples here of those which have been brought to perfection already, and 
of others which are now carrying on. 

First, that great county of Essex, of which our first tour gives an ample 
account. The great road from London, thro’ this whole county towards Ipswich 
and Harwich, is the most worn with waggons, carts, and carriages; and with 


infinite droves of black cattle, hogs, and sheep, of any road (that leads thro’ no 
larger an extent of country) in England: The length of it from Stratford-bridge by 
Bow, to Streetford-bridge over the Stour, on the side of Suffolk, is 50 miles, and 
to Harwich above 65 miles. 

These roads were formerly deep, in time of floods dangerous, and at other 
times, in winter, scarce passable; they are now so firm, so safe, so easy to 
travellers, and carriages as well as cattle, that no road in England can yet be said 
to equal them; this was first done by the help of a turnpike, set up by Act of 
Parliament, about the year 1697, at a village near Ingerstone. Since that, another 
turnpike, set up at the comer of the Dog Row, near Mile-end; with an additional 
one at Rumford, which is called a branch, and paying at one, passes the person 
thro’ both: This I say, being set up since the other, compleats the whole, and we 
are told, that as the first expires in a year or two, this last will be sufficient for 
the whole, which will be a great case to the country: The first toll near 
Ingerstone, being the highest rated public toll in England; for they take 8d. for 
every cart, 6d. for every coach, and 12d . for every waggon; and in proportion 
for droves of cattle: For single horsemen indeed, it is the same as others pay, viz. 
1d. per horse, and we are told, while this is doing, that the gentlemen of the 
county, design to petition the Parliament, to have the Commissioners of the last 
Act, whose turnpike, as above, is at Mile-end and Rumford, empowered to place 
other turnpikes, on the other most considerable roads, and so to undertake, and 
repair all the roads in the whole county, I mean all the considerable roads. 

But to come back to the counties which I am now speaking of, some very 
good attempts have been made of this kind on the northern roads, thro’ those 
deep ways I mention’d, in the high post road; for example. 

That an Act of Parliament was obtained about 30 years since, for repairing the 
road between Ware and Royston, and a turnpike was erected for it at Wade’s- 
mill, a village so called, about a mile and half beyond Ware: This proved so 
effectual, that the road there, which was before scarce passable, is now built up 
in a high, firm cause way; the most like those mentioned above, of the Romans, 
of any of these new undertakings. And, though this road is continually work’d 
upon, by the vast number of carriages, bringing malt and barly to Ware, for 
whose sake indeed, it was obtained; yet, with small repairs it is maintain’d, and 
the toll is reduced from a penny, to a half-penny, for the ease of the country, and 
so in proportion. 

Beyond this, two grants have been obtained; one for repair of those wretched 
places, call’d Arrington Lanes, and all the road beyond Royston, to Caxton and 
Huntington; and another, for repairing the road from Stukely to Stilton, 
including the place called Stangate-Hole, and so on, towards Wansford and 


Santry Lane and Peterborough; by which these roads, which were before 
intollerable, are now much mended; but I cannot say, they are yet come up to the 
perfection of that road from London to Colchester. 

One great difficulty indeed here, is, that the country is so universally made up 
of a deep, stiff clay; that ‘tis hard to find any materials to repair the ways with, 
that may be depended upon. In some places they have a red sandy kind of a slate 
or stone, which they lay with timber and green faggots, and puts them to a very 
great expence; but this stone does not bind like chalk and gravel, or endure like 
flint and pebbles, but wears into clay from whence it proceeds; and this is the 
reason why they cannot expect those roads can reach up, however chargeable the 
repairs are to the goodness of the roads in Essex. 

We see also a turnpike set up at a village very justly called Foul Mire near 
Cambridge, for the repair of the particular roads to the university, but those 
works are not yet brought to any perfection. 

There is another road, which is a branch of the northern road, and is properly 
called the coach road, and which comes into the other near Stangate Hole; and 
this indeed is a most frightful way, if we take it from Hatfield, or rather the park 
comers of Hatfield House, and from thence to Stevenage, to Baldock, to 
Biggleswade, and Bugden. Here is that famous lane call’d Baldock Lane, famous 
for being so unpassable, that the coaches and travellers were oblig’d to break out 
of the way even by force, which the people of the country not able to prevent, at 
length placed gates, and laid their lands open, setting men at the gates to take a 
voluntary toll, which travellers always chose to pay, rather than plunge into 
sloughs and holes, which no horse could wade through. 

This terrible road is now under cure by the same methods, and probably may 
in time be brought to be firm and solid, the chalk and stones being not so far to 
fetch here, as in some of those other places I have just now mention’d. 

But the repair of the roads in this county, namely Bedfordshire, is not so easy 
a work, as in some other parts of England. The drifts of cattle, which come this 
way out of Lincolnshire and the fens of the Isle of Ely, of which I have spoken 
already, are so great, and so constantly coming up to London markets, that it is 
much more difficult to make the ways good, where they are continually treading 
by the feet of the large heavy bullocks, of which the numbers that come this way 
are scarce to be reckon’d up, and which make deep impressions, where the 
ground is not very firm, and often work through in the winter what the 
commissioners have mended in the summer. 

But leaving these undertakings to speak for themselves when finish’d; for they 
can neither be justly prais’d or censur’d before; it ought to be observ’d, that 
there is another road branching out from this deep way at Stevenage, and goes 


thence to Hitchin, to Shefford, and Bedford. Hitchin is a large market town, and 
particularly eminent for its being a great corn market for wheat and malt, but 
especially the first, which is bought here for London market. The road to 
Hitchin, and thence to Bedford, tho’ not a great thorough-fare for travellers, yet 
is a very useful highway for the multitude of carriages, which bring wheat from 
Bedford to that market, and from the country round it, even as far as 
Northamptonshire, and the edge of Leicestershire; and many times the country 
people are not able to bring their corn for the meer badness of the ways. 

This road, I hear, will be likewise repair’d, by virtue of a turnpike to be plac’d 
near Hitchin on this side, and at the two bridges over the Ouse, namely Barford 
Bridge and Bedford Bridge, on the other side; as also at Temsford, where they 
drive through the river without the help of a bridge. 

But to leave what may be, I return to what is. The next turnpikes are on the 
great north west road, or, as I have distinguish’d it already, the Watling-street 
Way; which, to describe it once for all, begins at Islington near London, and 
leads to Shrewsbury, West Chester, and Hollyhead in Wales; with other 
branches breaking out from it to the north, leading to Nottingham, Darby, Burton 
on the Trent, and Warrington, and from them all, farther north, into the north 
west parts of Great Britain; for they are the grand passes into Yorkshire, 
Darbyshire, and Lancashire, and thro’ them to Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Durham, and Northumberland; of all which I shall give a farther account in my 
next letters. 

Upon this great road there are wonderful improvements made and making, 
which no traveller can miss the observation of, especially if he knew the 
condition these ways were formerly in; nor can my account of these counties be 
perfect, without taking notice of it; for certainly no publick edifice, almshouse, 
hospital, or nobleman’s palace, can be of equal value to the country with this, no 
nor more an honour and ornament to it. 

The first attempt upon this road was at Brickhill in Buckinghamshire, and the 
turnpike was set up on the hill, near the town call’d Little Brickhill, by vertue of 
which, they repair’d the road from thence to Stony Stratford, for about ten miles, 
and with very good success; for that road was broad, and capable of giving room 
for such a work; and tho’ materials were hard to come at, and far to fetch, yet we 
soon found a large firm causway, or highway, and of a full breadth, reaching 
from Fenny Stratford to Stony Stratford, which is six miles, and where the way 
was exceeding bad before. 

This encourag’d the country to set about the work in good earnest; and we 
now see the most dismal piece of ground for travelling, that ever was in England, 
handsomly repair’d; namely, from the top of the chalky hill beyond Dunstable 


down into Hockley Lane, and thro’ Hockley, justly called Hockley in the Hole, 
to Newport Pagnall, being a bye branch of the great road, and leading to 
Northampton, and was call’d the coach road; but such a road for coaches, as 
worse was hardly ever seen. 

The next (to come southward) was the road from St. Albans to South Mims, a 
village beyond Barnet: Soon after this road parts from the great coach road to the 
north, which I mention’d before, beginning at Hatfield. 

This road, from Mims to St. Albans, is so well mended, the work so well done, 
and the materials so good, so plentifully furnish’d, and so faithfully apply’d, 
that, in short, if possible, it out-does the Essex road mention’d before; for here 
the bottom is not only repair’d, but the narrow places are widen’d, hills levell’d, 
bottoms raised, and the ascents and descents made easy, to the inexpressible ease 
and advantage of travellers, and especially of the carriers, who draw heavy 
goods and hard loads, who find the benefit in the health and strength of their 
cattle. 

From hence, to come still more towards London, another undertaking reaches 
from the foot of Barnet Hill, call’d formerly the Blockhouse, to Whetstone, and 
so over the great heath, call’d Finchley Common, to Highgate Hill, and up the 
hill to the gatehouse at Highgate, where they had their turnpike; as also at the 
Blockhouse; and this work is also admirably well perform’d, and thro’ a piece of 
ground, which was very full of sloughs and deep places before. 

But from Highgate to London still requir’d help; the road branch’d into two, at 
the top of Highgate Hill, or just at the gatehouse there; one came to London by 
Islington, and there branch’d again into two, one coming by the north end of 
Islington, and another on the back of the town, and entring the town at the south 
west end near the Angel Inn, there dividing again, one branch entred London at 
Goswell-street and Aldersgate street; and this was the principal road for 
waggons and pack-horses: The other going directly to St. John-street and into 
Smithfield; and this way was the chief road for cattle to Smithfield Market. 

The other road parting off at Highgate, came down the hill by the late Sir 
William Ashurst’s house, of which I made mention in its place, and thence 
passing through Kentish Town, entred London by two ways: one by Grays Inn 
Lane, and the other by Clerkenwell. 

All these roads were to the last extremity run to ruin, and grew worse and 
worse so evidently, that it was next to impossible, the country should be able to 
repair them: Upon which an Act of Parliament was obtain’d for a turnpike, 
which is now erected at Islington aforesaid, as also all the other branches by the 
Kentish Town way, and others; so that by this new toll, all these roads are now 
likely to be made good, which were before almost a scandal to the city of 


London. 

Another turnpike, and which was erected before this, was on the great north 
road, beginning at Shoreditch, and extending to Enfield Street, in the way to 
Ware; though this road is exceedingly throng’d, and raises great sums, yet I 
cannot say, that the road itself seems to be so evidently improv’d, and so 
effectually repair’d, as the others last mention’d, notwithstanding no materials 
are wanting; even on the very verge of the road itself, whether it be, that the 
number of carriages, which come this way, and which are indeed greater than in 
any other road about London, is the occasion, or whether the persons concern’d 
do not so faithfully, or so skilfully perform, I will not undertake to determine. 

After so many encouraging examples on this great Watling-street road, as I 
have mention’d above, they have now begun the like on the same way farther 
down, and particularly from Stony Stratford to Daventry and Dunchurch, and so 
on to Coventry and Coleshill; all those parts of it are at this time repairing, and 
they promise themselves that in a few years those roads will be compleatly 
sound and firm, as Watling-street was in its most antient and flourishing state; 
but this must be mention’d, like any publick edifice, which is now building, and 
perhaps may require some time to finish. 

I come next to mention other works of the same kind in remoter places, also 
more westerly, but within the compass of this midland circuit; as particularly the 
road from Birdlip Hill to Gloucester, formerly a terrible place for poor carriers 
and travellers out of Wales, &. But now repair’d very well. 

Likewise the road from Sandy Lane Hill in Wiltshire to the Bath, which began 
to be repair’d by the direction of her late Majesty Queen Anne. 

Also another piece of bad road near Beaconsfield in Oxfordshire. 

By the same happy example, turnpikes are erected at the west end of the town, 
for repairing that horrid road, formerly also a part of the Watling-street Way, 
from St. Giles’s Church to Paddington, and thence to Edgworth, obtain’d first by 
the interest and motion of his grace the Duke of Chandos. 

On the other side of the river is another turnpike erected, or rather two 
turnpikes, one at the north end of the town of Newington, call’d Newington 
Buts, which has two or three colateral branches, viz. one at Vaux-Hall, at the 
bridge near the Spring Carden corer, and another at Croydon, besides smaller 
toll-bars on the bye-lanes. This undertaking has been very well prosecuted, and 
the great Sussex road, which was formerly unsufferably bad, is now become 
admirably good; and this is done at so great an expence, that they told me at 
Strettham, that one mile between the two next bridges south of that town, cost a 
thousand pounds repairing, including one of the bridges, and yet it must be 
acknowledg’d, that the materials are very near hand, and very good all the way 


to Croydon. 

The other turnpike on that side is placed near New Cross on the road into 
Kent, a little before the road to Lusum parts from the road to Deptford Bridge; so 
that all the road to Lee and Eltham, the road to Bromley and Tunbridge, as well 
as the great road to Rochester and Canterbury, are taken in there; and this 
undertaking, they tell us, is likewise very well perform’d. 

So that upon the whole, this custom prevailing, ‘tis more than probable, that 
our posterity may see the roads all over England restor’d in their time to such a 
perfection, that travelling and carriage of goods will be much more easy both to 
man and horse, than ever it was since the Romans lost this island. 

Nor will the charge be burthensome to any body; as for trade, it will be 
encourag’d by it every way; for carriage of all kind of heavy goods will be much 
easier, the waggoners will either perform in less time, or draw heavier loads, or 
the same load with fewer horses; the pack-horses will carry heavier burthens, or 
travel farther in a day, and so perform their journey in less time; all which till 
tend to lessen the rate of carriage, and so bring goods cheaper to market. 

The fat cattle will drive lighter, and come to market with less toil, and 
consequently both go farther in one day, and not waste their flesh, and heat and 
spoil themselves, in wallowing thro’ the mud and sloughs, as is now the case. 

The sheep will be able to travel in the winter, and the city not be oblig’d to 
give great prizes to the butchers for mutton, because it cannot be brought up out 
of Leicestershire and Lincolnshire, the sheep not being able to travel: the 
graziers and breeders will not be oblig’d to sell their stocks of weathers cheap in 
October to the farmers within 20 miles of London, because after that they cannot 
bring them up; but the ways being always light and sound, the grasiers will keep 
their stocks themselves, and bring them up to market, as they see cause, as well 
in winter as in summer. 

Another benefit of these new measures for repairing the roads by turnpikes, is 
the opening of drains and water-courses, and building bridges, especially over 
the smaller waters, which are oftentimes the most dangerous to travellers on 
hasty rains, and always most injurious to the roads, by lying in holes and 
puddles, to the great spoiling the bottom, and making constant sloughs, 
sometimes able to bury both man and horse; ‘tis very remarkable that the 
overseers of these works take effectual care to have bridges built in such places, 
and currents made or opened for the waters to pass, by which abundance of 
labour is sav’d in constantly tending the waters on such occasions; but of this 
also we shall say more presently. 

To give an eminent instance of it, we refer the curious to take the road from 
Blackman-street in Southwark, to Croydon, for an example, where, if we are not 


mistaken, he will find eleven bridges wholly new-built in ten miles length, by 
which the whole road is laid dry, sound, and hard, which was before a most 
uncomfortable road to travel. 

This improving of the roads is an infinite improvement to the towns near 
London, in the convenience of coming to them, which makes the citizens flock 
out in greater numbers than ever to take lodgings and country-houses, which 
many, whose business call’d them often to London, could not do, because of the 
labour of riding forward and backward, when the roads were but a little dirty, 
and this is seen in the difference in the rents of houses in those villages upon 
such repair’d roads, from the rents of the like dwellings and lodgings in other 
towns of equal distance, where they want those helps, and particularly the 
encrease of the number of buildings in those towns, as above. 

This probably has not been the least reason why such tolls are erected now on 
every side of London, or soon will be, and I doubt not but in time it will be the 
like all over England. 

There are indeed some very deep roads in many places of England, and that 
south by Trent too, where no such provision is yet made for repair of the roads, 
as particularly in and through the vale of Aylesbury, and to Buckingham, and 
beyond it into Oxfordshire; also beyond Northampton to Harborough and 
Leicester; also in Lincolnshire, beyond what we nam’d to be from Huntington to 
Stilton, the road from Stamford to Grantham, Newark, and Tuxford, in the clays, 
all which remain very deep, and in some seasons dangerous. 

Likewise the roads in Sussex, and that in particular which was formerly a 
Roman work, call’d Stony-street or Stone-street: Mr. Cambden mentions it as 
going from Leatherhead to Darking, and thro’ Darking church-yard, then cross a 
terrible deep country, call’d the Homeward, and so to Petworth and Arundel: But 
we see nothing of it now; and the country indeed remains in the utmost distress 
for want of good roads: So also all over the Wild of Kent and Sussex it is the 
same, where the corn is cheap at the barn, because it cannot be carry’d out; and 
dear at the market, because it cannot be brought in. 

But the specimens above, will, we doubt not, prompt the country gentlemen in 
time to go through with it all over England; and ‘tis to give a clear view of this 
important case, that we have given this account of them. 

The benefit of these turnpikes appears now to be so great, and the people in all 
places begin to be so sensible of it, that it is incredible what effect it has already 
had upon trade in the countries where it is more compleatly finish’d; even the 
carriage of goods is abated in some places, 6d. per hundred weight, in some 
places 12d. per hundred, which is abundantly more advantage to commerce. than 
the charge paid amounts to, and yet at the same time the expence is paid by the 


carriers too, who make the abatement; so that the benefit in abating the rate of 
carriage is wholly and simply the tradesmens, not the carriers. 

Yet the advantage is evident to the carriers also another way; for, as was 
observ’d before, they can bring more weight with the same number of horses, ? 
or are their horses so hard work’d and fatigued with their labour as they were 
before; in which one particular ‘tis acknowledg’d by the carriers, they perform 
their work with more ease, and the masters are at less expence. 

The advantage to all other kinds of travelling I omit here: such as the safety 
and ease to gentlemen travelling up to London on all occasions, whether to the 
term, or to Parliament, to Court, or on any other necessary occasion, which is not 
a small part of the benefit of these new methods. 

Also the riding post, as well for the ordinary carrying of the mails, or for the 
gentlemen riding post, when their occasions require speed; I say, the riding post 
is made extreamly easy, safe, and pleasant, by this alteration of the roads. 

I mention so often the safety of travelling on this occasion, because, as I 
observ’d before, the commissioners for these repairs of the highways have 
order’d, and do daily order, abundance of bridges to be repair’d and enlarg’d, 
and new ones built, where they find occasion, which not only serve to carry the 
water off, where it otherwise often spreads, and lies as it were, damm’d up upon 
the road, and spoils the way; but where it rises sometimes by sudden rains to a 
dangerous height; for it is to be observ’d, that there is more hazard, and more 
lives lost, in passing, or attempting to pass little brooks and streams, which are 
swell’d by sudden showers of rain, and where passengers expect no stoppage, 
than in passing great rivers, where the danger is known, and therefore more 
carefully avoided. 

In many of these places the commissioners have built large and substantial 
bridges for the benefit of travelling, as is said already, and in other places have 
built sluices to stop, and open’d channels to carry off the water, where they used 
to swell into the highway: We have two of these sluices near London, in the road 
thro’ Tottenham High-Cross and Edmonton, by which the waters in those places, 
which have sometimes been dangerous, are now carry’d off, and the road 
clear’d; and as for bridges I have been told, that the several commissioners, in 
the respective districts where they are concern’d, have already built above three 
hundred new ones, where there were none before, or where the former were 
small and insufficient to carry the traveller safe over the waters; many of these 
are within a few miles of London, especially, for example, on the great road 
from London to Edgeworth, from London to Enfield, from London to St. Albans, 
and, as before, from London to Croydon, where they are very plain to be seen, 
and to which I refer. 


And for farther confirmation of what I have advanc’d above, namely, that we 
may expect, according to this good beginning, that the roads in most parts of 
England will in a few years be fully repair’d, and restor’d to the same good 
condition, (or perhaps a better, than) they were in during the Roman 
government, we may take notice, that there are no less than twelve Bills, or 
Petitions for Bills, depending before the Parliament, at this time sitting, for the 
repair of the roads, in several remote parts of England, or for the lengthening the 
time allow’d in former Acts; some of which, besides those hereafter mentioned, 
give us hopes, that the grants, when obtain’d, will be very well manag’d, and the 
country people greatly encourag’d by them in their commerce; for there is no 
doubt to be made, but that the inland trade of England has been greatly 
obstructed by the exceeding badness of the roads. 

A particular example of this, I have mention’d already, viz. the bringing of fat 
cattle, especially sheep to London in the winter, from the remoter counties of 
Leicester and Lincoln, where they are bred; by which the country grasiers are 
oblig’d to sell their stocks off, at the latter end of the summer, namely September 
and October, when they sell cheap, and the butchers and farmers near London 
engross them, and keeping them ‘till December and January, sell them, tho’ not 
an ounce fatter than before, for an advanc’d price, to the citizens of London; 
whereas were the roads made good and passable, the city would be serv’d with 
mutton almost as cheap in the winter as in the summer, or the profit of the 
advance would be to the graziers of Leicester and Lincolnshires, who were the 
original breeders. This is evidenc’d to a demonstration in the counties of Essex 
and Suffolk, from whence they already bring their fat cattle, and particularly 
their mutton in droves, from sixty, seventy, or eighty miles, without fatiguing, 
harrassing, or sinking the flesh of the creatures, even in the depth of winter. 

I might give examples of other branches of inland commerce, which would be 
quite alter’d for the better, by this restoring the goodness of the roads, and 
particularly that of carrying cheese, a species of provision so considerable, that 
nothing, except that of live cattle, can exceed it. 

This is chiefly made in the three north west counties of England, viz. Cheshire, 
Gloucester, and Warwickshires, and the parts adjacent, from whence the nation 
is very meanly supply’d, by reason of the exceeding distance of the country 
where the cheese is made, from those counties where it is chiefly expended. 

The Cheshire men indeed carry great quantities about by long sea, as they call 
it, to London; a terrible long, and sometimes dangerous, voyage, being thro’ the 
Irish Channel, round all Wales, cross the Bristol Channel, round the Land’s End 
of Comwall, and up the English Channel to the mouth of the Thames, and so up 
to London; or else by land to Burton upon Trent, and so down that river to 


Gainesborough and Hull, and so by sea to London. 

Again, the Gloucestershire men carry all by land-carriage to Lechlade and 
Cricklade on the Thames, and so carry it down the river to London. 

But the Warwickshire men have no water-carriage at all, or at least not ‘till 
they have carry’d it a long way by land to Oxford; but as their quantity is 
exceeding great, and they supply not only the city of London, but also the 
counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Hertford, Bedford, 
and Northampton, the gross of their carriage is by meer dead draught, and they 
carry it either to London by land, which is full an hundred miles, and so the 
London cheese-mongers supply the said counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
besides Kent, and Sussex, and Surrey by sea and river navigation: or the 
Warwickshire men carry it by land once a year to Sturbridge Fair, whence the 
shop-keepers of all the inland country above-named, come to buy it; in all which 
cases land-carriage being long, and the ways bad, makes it very dear to the poor, 
who are the consumers. 

But were the ways from Warwickshire made good, as I have shewn they are 
already in Essex, and some other places; this carriage would be perform’d for 
little more than half the price that it now is, and the poor would have their 
provisions much cheaper. 

I could enlarge here upon the convenience that would follow such a restoring 
the ways, for the carrying of fish from the sea coasts to the inner parts of the 
kingdom, where, by reason of the badness of the ways, they cannot now carry 
them sweet; This would greatly encrease the consumption of fish in its season, 
which now for that very reason, is but small, and would employ an innumerable 
number of horses and men, as well as encrease the shipping by that 
consumption. 

By this carriage of fish, I do not only mean the carrying herrings and 
mackerell to London, as is practis’d on the coast of Sussex and Kent in 
particular, and bringing salmon from the remote rivers of Severn and Trent; but 
the carrying of herrings, mackerell, and sprats in their season, and whitings and 
flat fish at other times, from the coasts of Yarmouth, Swole, Ipswich, Colchester, 
Malden, &. and supplying all the inland counties with them sweet and good, 
which ‘tis plain they might do, were the roads made good, even as far as 
Northampton, and Coventry, and farther too. 

I might give examples where the herrings, which are not the best fish to keep 
neither, are, even as it is, carry’d to those towns, and up to Warwick, 
Birmingham, Tamworth and Stafford, and tho’ they frequently stink before they 
come thither, yet the people are so eager of them, that they buy them, and give 
dear for them too; whereas were the roads good, they would come in less time, 


by at least two days in six, and ten-fold the quantity, nay, some say, an hundred 
times the quantity, be consum’d. 

These, and many others, are the advantages to our inland commerce, which we 
may have room to hope for upon the general repair of the roads, and which I 
shall have great occasion to speak of again in my northern circuit, which is yet to 
come. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE THIRD VOLUME 


THE TOUR is now finish’d; and you have the account contracted into as 
Narrow a compass, as, considering the extent of ground pass’d over, with the 
number of cities, populous towns, and a country infinitely rich, populous and 
prosperous, to be described, could be reasonably expected. 

As I mentioned in the last volume, every new view of Great Britain would 
require a new description; the improvements that encrease, the new buildings 
erected, the old buildings taken down: New discoveries in metals, mines, 
minerals; new undertakings in trade; inventions, engines, manufactures, in a 
nation, pushing and improving as we are: These things open new scenes every 
day, and make England especially shew a new and differing face in many places, 
on every occasion of surveying it. 

Since our last volume, we have to add to the description of the parts in and 
about London, a large variety both of publick and private buildings; as a new 
East-India House building in the city, and a South-Sea Company-House finished, 
both lofty and magnificent. Mr. Guy’s Hospital in Southwark, the noblest 
foundation of the age for one private charity, finished and filled at the foot of 
above an hundred thousand pounds gift, if common fame may be believed: The 
additions to Bethlehem Hospital, and several new steeples and churches; Sir 
Gregory Page’s house, or rather palace, upon Black-Heath, erected and finished, 
one of the most beautiful seats belonging to a private gentleman, that not 
England only, but that all Europe can produce. 

Add to this the cookery, as they properly enough call it, of the South-Sea 
Company for their Greenland trade, their whale-fishing, and boiling their 
blubber, &. being the largest magazine of all sorts of materials for the shipping, 
fishing, &. that is belonging to any private branch of commerce. Then there is a 
little city of buildings, streets and squares, added to those mentioned before, at 
the west end of Hanover and Cavendish Square, with the repair of two terrible 
fires at Wapping and Ratcliff. 

And, to close all: There is the erecting a new stone bridge over the Thames at 
Putney and Fulham, for which an Act of Parliament was obtained last sessions, 
and preparations are now actually making to set about it, which is like to be a 


very stately and magnificent work. 

If all these additions are to be found in the small interval between the 
publishing the second volume and this of the third, and that in so narrow a 
compass, what may not every subsequent year produce? and _ what 
encouragement is here for new and more accurate surveys of this country? 
which, whoever travels over it, will always furnish new materials, and a variety 
both profitable and delightful. 

The fine house built by the Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole, in the north 
part of the county of Norfolk, is, as I am told, now also finished, at least the 
outside work and figure of the building is; so it is a mistake that must be 
acknowledged in form, (however not the author’s) when, in our last, the 
inscription fixed on the foundation-stone of the building, was said to be ordered 
for the frize; the necessary absence of the author, (who was then on a journey for 
preparing this volume) may answer for a fault owing to the corrector of the 
press, and which, had the author seen it, could not have pass’d his notice. But the 
triumph one impertinent has made upon the occasion, is fully check’d by this 
more than needful concession. It is a happy testimony of the care and caution 
used by the author of this work, in every part of it, when such earnest 
endeavours are used to expose it, and so little found, to lay hold of. Any mistake 
that can be found, and, in a friendly manner, hinted, we shall receive with 
thankfulness, and amend chearfully; But a cavil, evidently malicious, of an 
author without a ?ame, lest an answer should be given, will be treated as it 
deserves, with the contempt of silence. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRD VOLUME 


SIR,—I have now finished my account of the several circuits which I took the 
last year, compleating the southern parts of the isle of Britain; my last brought 
me to the banks of the River Trent, and from thence back to London, where I 
first set out. 

I have yet the largest, tho’ not the most populous, part of Britain to give you an 
account of; nor is it less capable of satisfying the most curious traveller: Though, 
as in some places things may stand more remote from one another, and there 
may, perhaps, be more waste ground to go over; yet ‘tis certain a traveller spends 
no waste hours, if his genius will be satisfied with just observations. The wildest 
part of the country is full of variety, the most mountainous places have their 
rarities to oblige the curious, and give constant employ to the enquiries of a 
diligent observer, making the passing over them more pleasant than the traveller 
cou’d expect, or than the reader perhaps at first sight will think possible. 

The people in these northern climes will encrease the variety; their customs 
and genius differing so much from others, will add to our entertainment; the one 
part of them being, till now, a distinct nation, the inhabitants thereof will 
necessarily come in as a part of what we are to describe: Scotland is neither so 
considerable, that we should compliment her at the expence of England; or so 
inconsiderable, that we should think it below us to do her justice; I shall take the 
middle of both extremes. 

I shall be tempted very often to make excursions here on account of the 
history and antiquities of persons and places both private and publick. For the 
northern parts of Britain, especially of England, as they were long the seat of war 
between the several nations; such as the Britains, Scots, Picts, Romans, Saxons, 
and Danes, so there are innumerable remains of antiquity left behind them, and 
those more visible in those parts, and less defac’d by time, and other accidents 
than in any other part of the island. 

He that travels through such a country, if he sees and knows the meaning of 
those monuments of antiquity, and has due memoirs of the historical part still in 
his head, must be inexcusable if he takes up his own time, or his reader’s 
pateince, in observing trifles, and recording things of no signification. 

I knew two gentlemen who travelled over the greatest part of England in 
several journies together; the result of their observations were very different 
indeed; one of them took some minutes of things for his own satisfaction, but not 


much; but the other, as he said, took an exact Journal; the case was thus: 

He that took minutes only, those minutes were very critical, and upon some 
very significant things; but for the rest his memory was so good, and he took so 
good notice of every thing worth observing, that he wrote a very good and useful 
account of his whole journey after his return; that account I have seen, and had 
the advantage to look it over again upon this occasion, and by it to correct and 
enlarge some of my own observations; it being as impossible any one man could 
see or observe every thing worth seeing in England, as it is to know every face 
he meets in a croud. 

The other gentleman’s papers, which I called an exact Journal, contained the 
following very significant heads: 

The day of the month when he set out. 

The names of the towns where they din’d every day, and where they lodg’d at 
night. 

The signs of the inns where they din’d and lodg’d, with the memorandums of 
which had good claret, which not. 

The day of the month when he return’d. 

The moral of this brief story, which I insist that I know to be true, is very 
much to my purpose. The difference between these two gentlemen in their 
travelling, and in their remarks upon their journey, is a good emblem of the 
differing genius in readers. as well as authors, and may be a guide to both in the 
work now before us. 

I have endeavoured that these letters shall not be a journal of trifles; if it is on 
that account too grave for some people, I hope it will not for others; I have 
study’d the advancement and encrease of knowledge for those that read, and 
shall be as glad to make them wise, as to make them merry; yet I hope they will 
not find the story so ill told, or so dull as to tyre them too soon, or so barren as to 
put them to sleep over it. 

The north part of Great Britain, I mean Scotland, is a country which will 
afford a great variety to the observation, and to the pen of an itinerate; a 
kingdom so famous in the world for great and gallant men, as well states-men as 
soldiers, but especially the last, can never leave us barren of subject, or empty of 
somewhat to say of her. 

The Union has seemed to secure her peace, and to encrease her commerce: 
But I cannot say she has raised her figure in the world at all since that time, I 
mean as a body; She was before considered as a nation, now she appears no 
more but as a province, or at best a dominion; she has not lost her name as a 
place; but as a state, she may be said to have lost it, and that she is now no more 
than a part of Great Britain in common with other parts of it, of which England it 


self is also no more. I might enlarge here upon the honour it is to Scotland to be 
a part of the British Empire, and to be incorporated with so powerful a people 
under the crown of so great a monarch; their being united in name as one, 
Britain, and their enjoying all the privileges of, and in common with, a nation 
who have the greatest privileges, and enjoy the most liberty of any people in the 
world. But I should be told, and perhaps justly too, that this was talking like an 
Englishman, rather than like a Briton; that I was gone from my declared 
impartiality, and that the Scots would perhaps talk a different stile when I came 
among them. Nor is it my business to enquire which nation have the better end 
of the staff in the late coalition, or how the articles on which it is established, are 
performed on one side or other. 

My business is rather to give a true and impartial description of the place; a 
view of the country, its present state as to fertility, commerce, manufacture, and 
product; with the manners and usages of the people, as I have done in England; 
and to this I shall confine my self as strictly as the nature of a journey thro’ the 
country requires. 

I shall, in doing this, come indeed of course to make frequent mention of the 
various turns and revolutions which have happened in those northern parts; for 
Scotland has changed its masters, and its forms of government, as often as other 
nations; and, in doing this, it will necessarily occur to speak of the Union, which 
is the last, and like to be the last revolution of affairs in Scotland for, we hope, 
many ages. But I shall enter no farther into this, than is concerned in the 
difference between the face of things there now, and what was there before the 
said Union, and which the Union has been the occasion or cause of; as 
particularly the division and government of the countries, and towns, and people 
in particular places; the communication of privileges, influence of government, 
and enlarging of the liberty of trade. 

This will also bring on the needful account of alterations and improvements, 
in those counties, which, by reason of the long and cruel wars between the two 
nations in former reigns, lay waste and unimproved, thinly inhabited, and the 
people not only poor because of the continual incursions of the troops on either 
side; but barbarous and ravenous themselves, as being inured to rapine, and 
living upon the spoil of one another for several ages; all which is now at an end, 
and those counties called the marches or borders, are now as well peopled and 
cultivated as other counties, or in a fair way to be so. 

This alteration affords abundance of useful observations, and ‘tis hop’d they 
shall be fruitfully improved in this work; and as it is a subject which none have 
yet meddled with, so we believe it will not be the less acceptable for its novelty, 
if tolerably well handled, as we hope it shall be. 


Those few cavils which have been raised at the former parts of this work; for 
it is with great satisfaction I can say they are but few, are far from discouraging 
me in this hardest and most difficult part of the undertaking; I believe it is 
impossible for any man to observe so narrowly upon Great Britain, as to omit 
nothing, or to mistake in nothing; the great Mr. Cambden has committed many 
mistakes, which his reverend continuator has corrected; and there are yet many 
more which that learned and reverend author has not seen; and both together 
have omitted many things very well worth observing; yet their works are justly 
valued, their labours and endeavours commendable and profitable to the world; 
and no man lessens the author for not seeing every thing, or knowing critically 
every thing, tho’ worth knowing, which persons inhabiting those places may be 
respectively informed of. 

If our endeavour has been, as it really has, to give a full and just representation 
of persons and things wherever we came, I think the end is as fully pursued as 
any author can undertake to do; and for cavils and querulous criticisms, or for 
unavoidable omitting of what did not occur to observation, they are not worth 
notice; what real mistakes we have yet discovered in the last volume, are touch’d 
at in the Preface; and if we had met with more, they should have been mentioned 
faithfully; for no wise man will be ashamed to amend a mistake; but ‘tis a 
satisfaction enough to tempt one’s vanity to be able to say how few they are. 


LETTER VII 


SIR,—As I am to begin this circuit from the River Trent, and to confine my 
observations to that part of Britain which the Scots and Northumberlanders, and 
others on that side, call North by Trent, it seems necessary (at least it cannot be 
improper) to give some description of the river it self, and especially the course 
which it runs, by which, adding a little river call’d the Weaver, and a branch of it 
call’d the Dane in Staffordshire and Cheshire, the whole island of Britain is, as it 
were, divided into two parts. 

The River Trent is rated by ancient writers as the third river in England, the two 
greater being the Thames and the Severn: It is also one of the six principal rivers 
which running across the island from the west to the east, all begin with the letter 
T ; namely, the Thames, Trent, Tees, Tine, Tweed, and Tay. 

The Trent is not the largest river of the six; yet it may be said to run the 
longest course of any of them, and rises nearer to the west verge of the island 
than any of the other; also it is the largest, and of the longest course of any river 
in England, which does not empty its waters immediately into the sea; for the 
Trent runs into the Humber, and so its waters lose their name before they reach 
to the ocean. 

It rises in the hills or highlands of Staffordshire, called the Moorlands, 
receiving, from the edge of Cheshire, and towards Lancashire, a great many 
(some say thirty, and that thence it had its name) little rivulets into it, very near 
its head, all which may claim a share in being the originals of the Trent; thus it 
soon becomes one large river, and comes down from the hills with a violent 
current into the flat country; where, being encreased by several other little rivers, 
it carries a deeper channel, and a stiller current; and having given its name to 
Trentham, a small market town in the same county, it goes on to Stone, a 
considerable town on the great road to West-Chester. 

The original of its name is very uncertain, as is the case in most other rivers of 
England; that it takes the name of Trent, as above, because of its receiving thirty 
rivers into it, or because there are thirty several sorts of fish in it, or that, like the 
Tibiscus in Hungary, it is three parts water, and two parts fish; all these the 
learned and judicious Mr. Cambden rejects, as I do for the same reason, namely, 
because they have no authority for the suggestion. 

One branch of the Trent rises within a quarter of a mile of the Dane, (viz.) 
from a moor adjoining to, or part of a little ridge of hills called Molecop Hill, 


near Congleton, and is within twenty two miles of the Irish Sea, or that arm or 
inlet of the sea which the Mersee makes from Frodsham to Liverpool and Hyle- 
lake; and as the Dane runs into the Weaver, and both into that arm of the sea, 
and the Trent into the Humber, which opens into the great German Ocean, those 
rivers may be said to cut the island across in the middle. 

It is true, the northern part is much larger than the southern, now Scotland is 
united; otherwise the country south by Trent, including Wales, is by far the 
largest: But it must be allowed still, that the country south by Trent is the richest 
by far, and most populous; occasioned chiefly by the city of London, and the 
commerce of the Thames; as for the cities of Bristol, Exceter, and Norwich, 
which are large and very populous, and in some things drive a prodigious trade, 
as well in merchandise as manufacture, we shall find them matched, if not 
outdone, by the growing towns of Liverpool, Hull, Leeds, Newcastle, and 
Manchester, and the cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, as shall be shown in its 
place. 

The Trent runs a course of near two hundred miles, through the four counties 
of Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln; it receives, besides lesser waters, 
the larger rivers of the Sowe from the west side of the county, and from the town 
of Stafford; the Tame from Birmingham and Tamworth; the Soar from Leicester; 
and the Dove and Derwent, two furiously rapid streams, from the Peak of Derby; 
the Idle, a gentle navigable stream from Rhetford and Nottinghamshire; with part 
of the Wittham, called the Fossdike from Lincoln, also navigable; and the 
greatest of them all, the Don, from Doncaster, Rothram, and Sheffield, after a 
long and rapid course through the moors called Stanecross on the edge of Derby, 
and the West-Riding of Yorkshire. 

The Trent is navigable by ships of good burthen as high as Gainsbrough, 
which is near 40 miles from the Humber by the river. The barges without the 
help of locks or stops go as high as Nottingham, and farther by the help of art, to 
Burton upon Trent in Staffordshire. The stream is full, the channel deep and safe, 
and the tide flows up a great way between Gainsborough and Newark. This, and 
the navigation lately, reaching up to Burton and up the Derwent to Derby, is a 
great support to, and encrease of the trade of those counties which border upon 
it; especially for the cheese trade from Cheshire and Warwickshire, which have 
otherwise no navigation but about from West Chester to London; whereas by 
this river it is brought by water to Hull, and from thence to all the south and 
north coasts on the east side of Britain; ‘tis calculated that there is about four 
thousand ton of Cheshire cheese only, brought down the Trent every year from 
those parts of England to Gainsborough and Hull; and especially in time of the 
late war, when the seas on the other side of England were too dangerous to bring 


it by long-sea. 

Thus much for the River Trent; The towns standing upon it, and especially on 
the north shore or bank are but few, at least of note: Beginning at the mouth of it, 
and going up the stream, all the towns, such as Burton, Stockwith, 
Gainsborough, and Newark, are on the south bank, and consequently have been 
spoken to already. The only towns of any note that are to be found on the north 
bank of Trent, are Nottingham, and the other Burton, of which I shall speak in 
their order; at present, as I took a different circuit in my riding, I must do so in 
my account of it also, or else if my pen does not follow my foot, I shall wander 
rather than travel, at least in my paper, whatever I did on my horse. 

The counties north by Trent are few; but most of them large; I mean on the 
side of England, (viz.) York, which I shall call three counties, as it is divided 
into three Ridings, and are large counties too; and Lancashire, which is very 
large, Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, which are the most southerly, are but 
small; I shall begin there, and take them together. 

As I am travelling now cross the island, and begin at the mouth of Trent, the 
first town of note that I meet with is Nottingham, the capital of that shire, and is 
the most considerable in all that part of England. The county is small, but, like 
the Peak, ‘tis full of wonders; and indeed there are abundance of remarkables in 
it: (1.) ‘Tis remarkable for the soil, which on the south part is the richest and the 
most fruitful; and on the north part the most wild and waste, and next to barren 
of any part of England within many miles of it. (2.) For the fine seats of 
noblemen and gentlemen, not a few; such as the Dukes of Shrewsbury, 
Kingston, Rutland, Newcastle, and several others. But as I purpose to begin at 
the south entrance, I mean at the town of Nottingham, I shall speak a little of that 
before I describe the country about it. 

Nottingham is one of the most pleasant and beautiful towns in England. The 
situation makes it so, tho’ the additions to it were not to be nam’d. It is seated on 
the side of a hill overlooking a fine range of meadows about a mile broad, a little 
rivulet running on the north side of the meadows, almost close to the town; and 
the noble River Trent parallel with both on the further or south side of the 
meadows: Over the Trent there is a stately stone-bridge of nineteen arches, and 
the river being there join’d into one united stream, is very large and deep; 
having, as is said, but lately received the addition of the Dove, the Derwent, the 
Irwash, and the Soar, three of them very great rivers of themselves, and all 
coming into the Trent since its passing by Burton in Staffordshire mentioned 
before. 

The town of Nottingham is situated upon the steep ascent of a sandy rock; 
which is consequently remarkable, for that it is so soft that they easily work into 


it for making vaults and cellars, and yet so firm as to support the roofs of those 
cellars two or three under one another; the stairs into which, are all cut out of the 
solid, tho’ crumbling rock; and we must not fail to have it be remember’d that 
the bountiful inhabitants generally keep these cellars well stock’d with excellent 
ALE; nor are they uncommunicative in bestowing it among their friends. as 
some in our company experienc’d to a degree not fit to be made matter of 
history. 

They tell us there, speaking of the antiquity of Nottingham, that the hill where 
it was built, was called the Dolorous Hill, or the Golgotha of ancient time; 
because of a great slaughter of the Britains there by King Humber, a northern 
monarch; the same who, being afterwards drowned in the passage of the sea 
between Hull and Barton, gave name to that arm of the sea which is now called 
the Humber, and which receives the Trent, and almost all the great rivers of 
Yorkshire into it. They also tell us, those caves and cellars, mentioned above, 
served the people for a retreat in those days, from the pursuit of their enemies, 
and that from thence the town took its first name, which was Snottengaham, 
which signifies hollow vaults in a rock, Speluncarum Domum , or, as Mr. 
Cambden observes, the British word was Tui ogo bauc ; that is, the same as the 
Latin, and meant a house of dens, or secret caves to hide in; but this is remote. 

Besides the situation of Nottingham towards the river; it is most pleasantly 
seated to the land side; that is to say, to the side of the forest on the north of the 
town. And here they have (I.) a most pleasant plain to accommodate the 
gentlemen who assemble once a year (at least) for the manly noble diversion of 
racings, and chiefly horse-races; ‘tis a most glorious show they have here when 
the running season begins; for here is such an assembly of gentlemen of quality, 
that not Bansted Down, or New Market Heath, produces better company, better 
horses, or shews the horse and master’s skill better. 

At the west end of the town there is a very steep hill, and the south side of it a 
cliff, which descends in a precipice towards the river; on this hill stood an old 
castle, but when, we know not; so that if we may plead its antiquity, ‘tis only 
because we have no account of its beginning; the oldest thing that we read of it 
is, that there was a tower here which the Danes obstinately defended against 
King Alfred, and his brother A‘thelred. 

This castle, or some other building in the room of it, remained till the time of 
the late wars; ‘tis evident it was standing in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; Mr. 
Cambden says, William the Norman built it; and, as he says, it was done to awe 
the English; it was so strong that nothing could ever reduce it but famine; after 
this it was repair’d and beautified, or rather rebuilt, by Edward IV. who added 
fine apartments to it, which Richard III. his brother, enlarged. 


It was so strong, it seems, that it had not been subject to the ordinary fate of 
other fortify’d places; namely, to be often taken and retaken; for it was never 
storm’d, that is to say, never taken sword in hand; once it was indeed taken by 
surprize in the barons wars by Robert Earl Ferrers, who also plundered the town, 
(city ‘twas then call’d.) 

The stories that people tell us here, of one of the Davids, King of Scotland, 
kept prisoner in it, I believe little of, any more than I do that of Roger Mortimore 
Earl of March, and his being hid in a vault under ground in this castle, whence 
being discovered, he was taken, brought to justice, and hang’d for treason; yet 
the place where they say he was taken, is shewed still to strangers, and is call’d 
Mortimer’s Hole, to this day. 

It is true, that here are such places; Mr. Cambden also gives an account that in 
the first court of the castle there is a way down by a great many steps to a vault 
under ground, where there are chambers cut out of the stone, and the people 
offer’d to carry us down the same; but we did not like the aspect of it, so we 
ventur’d rather to take their words. 

Whoever built this great castle (for the dispute lies only between William the 
Conqueror and William de Peverell, his bastard son) I say, whoever built it, we 
know not; but we know who pull’d it down; namely, the government, upon the 
Restoration, because it had been forfeited, and held out against the Royalists: 
After the Restoration Cavendish, late Marquis of Newcastle, entirely bought it of 
King Charles II. or of the Duke of Buckingham, to whom he would have sold it; 
and, having bought it, went to work immediately with it, in order to pull it quite 
down; for it lay, as it were, waste to him, and useless. In the year 1674 he clear’d 
the old foundations, a small part excepted, and founded the noble structure 
which we see now standing; and which, thro’ several successions, has revolved 
to the present branch of the house of Pelham, now Duke of Newcastle; who has 
beautified if not enlarged the building, and has laid out a plan of the finest 
gardens that are to be seen in all that part of England; but they are not yet 
finish’d; they take up, as they tell us, threescore acres of ground in the design, 
and would, no doubt, be exquisitely fine; but it requires au immense sum to go 
on with it. 

In the great church of St. Mary’s in Nottingham, we see the monument of the 
Plumtree’s, an honourable family, who built the hospital at the bridge end; also 
the family of Holles Lord Houghton, Earl of Clare, and afterwards Duke of 
Newcastle, lye buried here. But the learned Dr. Thornton, in his antiquities of 
this county, having copied all the epitaphs and inscriptions in the churches of 
this town; if I should repeat them, it would look as if I wanted matter to fill up; 
just the contrary of which is my case to an extreme. 


The beauties of Nottingham, next to its situation, are the castle, the market- 
place, and the gardens of Count Tallard; who, in his confinement here as 
prisoner of war taken by the Duke of Marlborough at the great Battle of 
Blenheim, amused himself with making a small, but beautiful parterre, after the 
French fashion. But it does not gain by English keeping. 

There was once a handsome town-house here for the sessions or assises, and 
other publick business; but it was very old, and was either so weak, or so ill 
looked after, that, being over-crowded upon occasion of the assises last year, it 
cracked, and frighted the people, and that not without cause. As it happened, no 
body was hurt, nor did the building fall directly down. But it must be said, (I 
think) that Providence had more care of the judges, and their needful attendants, 
than the townsmen had, whose business it was to have been well assured of the 
place, before they suffered a throng of people to come into it; and therefore we 
cannot deny, but it was a seasonable justice in the court to amerce or fine the 
town, as they did; as well for the omission, as for the repair of the place. We are 
told now that they are collecting money, not for the repair of the old house, but 
for erecting a new one, which will add to the beauty of the town. 

The Trent is navigable here for vessels or barges of great burthen, by which all 
their heavy and bulky goods are brought from the Humber, and even from Hull; 
such as iron, block-tin, salt, hops, grocery, dyers wares, wine, oyl, tar, hemp, 
flax, &. and the same vessels carry down lead, coal, wood, corn; as also cheese 
in great quantities, from Warwickshire and Staffordshire. By which the 
commerce of these counties is greatly increased. as I have mentioned already. 

When I said the bridge over Trent had nineteen arches, I might as well have 
said the bridge was a mile long; for the Trent being, at the last time I was there, 
swelled over its ordinary bound, the river reached quite up to the town; yet a 
high causeway, with arches at proper distances, carried us dry over the whole 
breadth of the meadows, which, I think, is at least a mile; and it may be justly 
called a bridge, on several accounts, as another at Swarston is called, which is 
full a mile in length. 

Nottingham, notwithstanding the navigation of the Trent, is not esteemed a 
town of very great trade, other than is usual to inland towns; the chief 
manufacture carried on here is frame-work knitting for stockings, the same as at 
Leicester, and some glass, and earthen ware-houses; the latter much increased 
since the increase of tea-drinking; for the making fine stone-mugs, tea-pots, 
cups, &. the glass-houses, I think, are of late rather decayed. 

As there is a fine market-place, so is there a very good market, with a vast 
plenty of provisions, and those of the best sort, few towns in England exceeding 
it; to say nothing of their ale, as having reserved it to a place by it self. 


As they brew a very good liquor here, so they make the best malt, and the 
most of it of any town in this part of England, which they drive a great trade for, 
sending it by land-carriage to Derby, through all the Peak as far as Manchester, 
and to other towns in Lancashire, Cheshire, and even into Yorkshire itself; to 
which end all the lower lands of this county, and especially on the banks of 
Trent, yield prodigious crops of barley. 

The government of Nottingham is in the mayor, two sheriffs, six aldermen, 
coroners and chamberlains. twenty four common-council, whereof six are called 
juniors; the rest of course, I suppose, may pass for seniors. 

I might enter into a long description of all the modern buildings erected lately 
in Nottingham, which are considerable, and of some just now going forward. But 
I have a large building in the whole to overlook; and I must not dwell too long 
upon the threshold. 

The forest of Sherwood is an addition to Nottingham for the pleasure of 
hunting, and there are also some fine parks and noble houses in it, as Welbeck, 
the late Duke of Newcastle’s, and Thoresby, the present noble seat of the 
Pierrepont’s, Dukes of Kingston, which lies at the farthest edge of the forest. But 
this forest does not add to the fruitfulness of the county, for ‘tis now, as it were, 
given up to waste; even the woods which formerly made it so famous for 
thieves, are wasted; and if there was such a man as Robin Hood, a famous out- 
law and deer-stealer, that so many years harboured here, he would hardly find 
shelter for one week, if he was now to have been there: Nor is there any store of 
deer, compared to the quantity which in former times they tell us there usually 
was. 

From Nottingham, a little mile west on the road to Derby, we saw Woollaton 
Hall, the noblest antient-built palace in this county, the mansion of the antient 
family of Willoughby, now Lord Middleton, created baron in the late Queen 
Anne’s time. The house, the gardens, the great hall, the monuments of the family 
in the church of Woollaton, and the pedigree of that noble family, are well worth 
a stranger’s view. 

The park, walled in with a new brick-wall, is much finer than the great park 
adjoining to the castle of Nottingham, being much better planted with timber; 
whereas that at Nottingham was all cut down, and sequestred in the late wars. 

This house, all of stone, was built by Sir Francis Willoughby, second son of 
the honourable Willoughby Esq; slain in the 4th of Edward VI. in the 
rebellion or tumult at Norwich, anno 1546, and Dame Anne, daughter of the 
Marquis of Dorchester; the first and eldest son, Sir Thomas Willoughby, dying 
unmarried. The stately fabrick shews the genius, as well as the wealth, of the 
founder; the hall, at the first entrance, is so high that a man on horseback might 





exercise a pike in it. The figure of building, as an artist said of it to me, was 
rather antick than antient; the architect is noble, and the order of building 
regular, except the four pavilions of the Dorick order on the top, which they 
alledge is inexcusable in architecture. Some, who excuse the design, will have it 
to be, that the upper building is an attick, and set on to grace the other. But I 
must be allowed to differ from that opinion too. 

However it be, take it all together, the building is far beyond any thing in this 
part of England, of equal antiquity, Belvoir, or Bevoir Castle excepted, and even 
not that for excellence of workmanship. 

One of the ancestors of this noble family, Sir Richard Willoughby, was judge 
of the Court of King’s Bench for almost thirty years; from the third year of King 
Edward III. to his thirty third year; in which time he greatly advanced the honour 
and estate of his family. 

Another branch was less fortunate, though not less famous, namely, Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, the famous navigator and searcher out of new discoveries; who, 
after many extraordinary adventures in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, went at last 
in search of the north east passages of Nova Zembla; and having beaten up and 
down among the ice a long time, was at length driven into a small fuell or inlet 
of the sea, near the Mer Blanch, or White Sea; and being out of his knowledge, 
was there found the next spring frozen to death with all his ship’s company, 
every one of them. 

The monuments of this antient and wealthy family, for many years past, are 
still to be seen at Wollaton Church. Some of them are very magnificent; and 
others of them being very antient, are solemn even in their very ruins. 

For monuments of men, like men, decay. 

Having thus passed the Rubicon (Trent) and set my face northward, I scarce 
knew which way to set forward, in a country too so full of wonders, and on so 
great a journey, and yet to leave nothing behind me to call on as I came back, at 
least not to lead me out of my way in my return. But then considering that I call 
this work, a Tour, and the parts of it, Letters; I think, that tho’ I shall go a great 
length forward, and shall endeavour to take things with me as I go; yet I may 
take a review of some parts as I came back, and so may be allowed to pick up 
any fragments I may have left behind in my going out. 

I resolved indeed first for the Peak, which lay on my left-hand north east; but, 
as I say, to leave as little behind me as possible, I was obliged to make a little 
excursion into the forest, where, in my way, I had the diversion of seeing the 
annual meeting of the gentry at the horse-races near Nottingham. I could give a 
long and agreeable account of the sport it self, how it brought into my thoughts 
the Olympick Games among the Greeks; and the Circus Maximus at Rome; 


where the racers made a great noise, and the victors made great boasts and 
triumphs: But where they chiefly drove in chariots, not much unlikes our 
chaises, and where nothing of the speed, or of skill in horsemanship could be 
shown, as is in our races. 

It is true, in those races the young Roman and Grecian gentlemen rode, or 
rather drove themselves; whereas in our races the horses, not the riders, make the 
show; and they are generally ridden by grooms and boys, chiefly for lightness; 
sometimes indeed the gentlemen ride themselves, as I have often seen the Duke 
of Monmouth, natural son to King Charles II. ride his own horses at a match, and 
win it too, though he was a large man, and must weigh heavy. 

But the illustrious company at the Nottingham races was, in my opinion, the 
glory of the day; for there we saw, besides eleven or twelve noblemen, an 
infinite throng of gentlemen from all the countries round, nay, even out of 
Scotland it self; the appearance, in my opinion, greater, as it was really more 
numerous, than ever I saw at Newmarket, except when the king have been there 
in ceremony; for I cannot but say, that in King Charles II.’s time, when his 
majesty used to be frequently at Newmarket, I have known the assembly there 
have been with far less company than this at Nottingham; and, if I might go back 
to one of these Nottingham meetings, when the Mareschal Duke de Tallard was 
there, I should say, that no occasions at Newmarket, in my memory, ever came 
up to it, except the first time that King William was there after the Peace of 
Ryswick. 

Nor is the appearance of the ladies to be omitted, as fine and without 
comparison more bright and gay, tho’ they might a little fall short in number of 
the many thousands of nobility and gentry of the other sex; in short, the train of 
coaches filled with the beauties of the north was not to be described; except we 
were to speak of the garden of the Tulleries at Paris, or the Prado at Mexico, 
where they tell us there are 4000 coaches with six horses each, every evening 
taking the air. 

From hence I was going on to see Rugford Abbey, the fine seat of the late 
Marquis of Hallifax, but was called aside to take a view of the most famous 
piece of church history in this part of the whole island, I mean the collegiate 
church of Southwell. 

Paulinus, Archbishop of York, was (so antient record supplies the tale) the 
founder of this church, having preached to the people of the country round, and 
baptized them in the River Trent; the antient words imports Christianized them, 
by dipping them in the River Trent. Whether our Antipedo-Baptists will take any 
advantage of the word, I know not; but I cannot see any doubt but that antiently 
baptism was performed in the water; whether it was performed there by 


immersion, putting the person into the water, or pouring the water upon him, we 
know not; neither do I see any extraordinary, much less any essential difference 
in it, be it one way or the other; but that is not my business, especially not here: 
The reason of naming it, is to give you the pious occasion which made the good 
bishop build this church, namely, that having converted a whole province, or 
part of one at least, he was desirous they should not want a place of worship to 
serve God in. 

The thing which makes this foundation the more remarkable, is, that though it 
was surrendered into the king’s hands, with all the rest of the religious 
foundations, in the reign of King Henry VIII. yet it was restored whole as it was 
before, in the 35th of the same reign. 

But because I love to speak not from my self in cases where good authorities 
are to be had, and that in a cursory view of a place, such as that of a journey 
must be, the outsides or appearances of things only are to be seen, or such farther 
knowledge as may be obtained by report of inhabitants; for I copy nothing from 
books, but where I quote the books, and refer to them; I say, for this reason I 
give you an account of this venerable pile, its foundation and present 
constitution, from a reverend and very good friend, and one of the present 
prebendaries the place, and whose authority I do, and the reader may depend 
upon, as follows, (viz.) 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOWN AND CHURCH OF SOUTHWELL 

Southwell, in the county of Nottingham, is about nine miles north east from 
Nottingham, four miles west from Newark, eight south east from Mansfield, and 
about two south west from the River Trent. The soil of it rich clay and marle; the 
air very good, and well watered; the River Greet runs by it. It is a market town, 
and the market day Saturday; it is remarkable for no sort of manufacture. 

There is in it but one church, which is both parochial and collegiate; which, I 
think, is the case of no other in England, except Rippon in Yorkshire. 

The parish consists of Southwell, and the hamlets of Eastrope, which joins to 
Southwell on the east; Westrope, about a quarter of a mile west of Southwell; 
and Normanton, about a mile north; it contains about 350 families. There is a 
parish-vicar so called, who is generally one of the vicars choral, whose business 
it is to visit the sick, bury the dead, etc. the preaching part being performed by 
the prebendaries. This vicarage was lately augmented by Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
which benefit fell to it by lot. 

The collegiate church consists of 16 prebendaries or canons, 6 vicars choral, 
an organist, 6 singing-men, 6 choristers, a register to the chapter, a treasurer; an 
auditor, a verger, etc. The prebenda are all in the gift of the Archbishop of York. 
All the rest of the members disposed of by the chapter. 


The foundation of this church is doubtless very antient. It is generally 
supposed to be founded by Paulinus, the first Archbishop of York, about the year 
630. 

The church was, by the several members thereof, viz. the archbishop, the 
prebendaries, vicars choral, chantry priests, and by the chapter, surrendered to 
the king, 32 Henry VIII. as appears by the records in Chancery; and was actually 
in the king’s possession, until by Act of Parliament, anno 35 Henry VIII. it was 
refounded, and restored to its antient privilege, and incorporated by the name of 
the Chapter of the Collegiate Church of the Blessed Mary the Virgin of 
Southwell. 

Afterward, by the statute for the dissolution of chantries, anno primo Edward 
VI. it was conceived, that the said church was again dissolved. But the members 
of the church did not quit their possession till the 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary, 
when - Griffin, the Attorney General, exhibited an Information of Intrusion 
against the Chapter, pleading the Crown’s title to their lands, by virtue of the Act 
of Edward VI. But upon full hearing it was adjudged that the Chapter was not 
adjudged within the said statute; and therefore the Bill was dismissed; and the 
Chapter continued to enjoy their rights and privileges. 

Queen Elizabeth confirmed the same, and gave statutes to the said church, 
with this preamble: Eliz. Dei Grat. Regina, &. Dilectis subditis nostris, Capitulo, 
ceterisq; Ministris Ecclesie nostre Colleg. Beate Marie Virginis de Southwell 
per Illustrissimum Patrem nostrum Hen. VIII. nuper Regem Ang. fundatae. 
Notwithstanding this, in King James’s reign, the same plea was revived against 
the church, by the then Attorney General, and met with the same success; that is, 
was dismissed. And King James, in the second year of his reign, by Letters 
Patent under the Great Seal, confirmed and established the said church in 
perpetuity, according to the refoundation and restitution thereof by King Henry 
VIII. 

There is no dean of this church; but the evidentiary for the time being has the 
government of it; and one of the prebendaries, by the statutes, is obliged to be 
resident, which at present is by agreement and by consent of the archbishop, 
performed by every one in their turns, and each prebendary keeps residence a 
quarter of a year. 

Most of the prebendaries, I think twelve of them, have prebendal houses in the 
town of Southwell. But those being let out on lease, they now keep residence in 
a house built for that purpose about 30 years ago, in the east end of the college of 
the vicars; which house is ready furnished, and kept in repair at the charge of the 
chapter. 

The prebendaries preach in their tum every Sunday morning, and on such 





festivals, &. as preaching is required. In the afternoon on Sundays there is a 
lecture usually preached by the residentiary for the time being. 

The Chapter of Southwell have a peculiar jurisdiction, and there are 28 
parishes subject to it; to most of which they have the right of presentation; 
besides some others in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. This jurisdiction is exercised 
by a commissary or vicar-general, chosen by the Chapter out of their body, who 
holds visitations, &. twice a year. And besides these, there are two synods 
yearly, to which ail the clergy of the county of Nottingham pay their attendance. 
And a certain number of the prebendaries, and others of the considerable clergy, 
are appointed commissioners, by a commission granted by the Archbishop of 
York to preside at the synods. 

There are many privileges belonging to this church; one of which is, That 
every parish and hamlet in the county pay certain small pensions yearly to the 
church, called Pentecostal Offerings. 

There are houses for the vicars choral adjoining to the residence house, built 
about a square; with a gate locked up every night, and the key kept by the 
residentiary. There are but five of the vicars have houses allotted them in the 
college. The other vicar, being parish vicar also has a vicarage house in the 
town. There are prayers twice every day at the usual hours, and likewise at six or 
seven in the morning, from Ashwednesday to St. Matthew’s Day. 

The civil government of the jurisdiction of Southwell, is distinct from the 
county at large. It is called the Soke of Southwell cum Scrooby, which is another 
town in this county. There are about 20 towns subject to this jurisdiction. 

The Custos Rotulorum , and the Justices of the Peace, are nominated by the 
Archbishop of York, and constituted by a commission under the Great Seal of 
England; who hold their session both at Southwell and Scrooby, and perform all 
other justiciary acts distinct from the county. There is no Custos Rotulorum yet 
appointed in the room of Lord Lexington, who died about two years ago; but a 
new commission is expected as soon as the archbishop is confirmed. 

The Names of the present Prebendaries and Prebends, are. 


The Reverend: 

Mr. Geo. Mompesson. Oxton I Pars. 
Mr. Tho. Sabourne. North Muskam. 
Mr. John Pigot. Beckingham. 
Mr. Edward Clark. Dunham. 

Mr. Benjamin Carter. Sacrista. 


Mr. Stephen Cooper. Normanton. 


Mr. Samuel Berdmore. Oxton 2 Pars. 


Mr. Thomas Sharp. Norwell Overall. 
Mr. Robert Ayde. Woodborough. 
Mr. John Lloyd. South Muskam. 
Mr. Robert Marsden. Norwell Palishall. 
Mr. John Abson. Eaton. 


Mr. Humphrey Bralesford. Norwell 3 Pars. 
Mr. Ri. Wood, Present resid. North Severton. 
Mr. Henry Cook. Rampton. 

Mr. Edward Parker. Halloughton. 


The Present Vicars. _ | 
Mr. Benjamin Cooper. 
Mr. John Barnard. 

Mr. Charles Benson. 


| An Organist. 
| 
| 
Mr. Samuel Bird. | 
| 
| 


Six Singing-Men. 
Six choristers, besides six more 
boys who attend as proba- 


Mr. Joseph Ellis. 


Mr. William Hodgson. HORETS: 


The present Register and 


Auditor 
} Mr. Jos. Clay. 
The Treasurer —- Mr. George Cooper. 
The Virger 


The fabrick of the church is at present in good and decent order. It is a strong 
building of the Gothick order, very plain. I remember to have met with this 
passage in some of our old writings; That when the dispute was about the 
dissolution of the church, I think in King James’s reign; among other things, it 
was urged by the Chapter, that the church of Southwell was a plain fabrick, free 
from all superstitious ornaments; that there were no painted figures in the glass- 
work, nor images, nor so much as a nitch capable of placing an image in; which I 
think is true. And from hence too it has been conjectured concerning the 
antiquity of this church, that it was probably built, before image-worship was 


practised or thought of in the Christian Church. 

This church was a great part of it burnt down in the year 1711, by lightning; of 
which I find this memorandum in one of our books, viz. “On Monday the 5th of 
November, 1711. about ten a-clock at night, the top of the ball on one of the 
south spires of this collegiate church of Southwell was fired by lightning; which, 
backed by a furious wind that drove it almost directly on the body of the church, 
in a few hours burnt down the spire and roof, melted down the bells, and spared 
nothing that was combustible, except the other spire, till it came to the quire, 
where, after it had consumed the organs, it was by singular providence stopt and 
extinguish’d.” 

This is a pretty exact account; to which I must add, that the damage was 
computed at near 4000/ . which great misfortune was happily repaired by the 
industry of the Chapter, joined with the help of the then Archbishop of York, Dr. 
Sharp; who not only contributed largely themselves, but by their solicitations 
obtained a brief, which, with the liberal contributions of several of the nobility 
and gentry, and the inhabitants of Southwell and its neighbourhood, enabled 
them to repair the church, and to put it in as good order as it was before the fire. 

Among the benefactors ought particularly to be remembered with gratitude the 
last Dutchess Dowager of Newcastle, who, at the intercession of the archbishop, 
kindly seconded by her chaplain Dr. Brailsford, now Dean of Wells, 

l. 


Gave 500 
Dr. Sharp, Archbishop 200 
The late Duke of Leeds 200 
The Earl of Thanet 50 


The late Duke of Rutland 60 


Bartholomew Burton, Esq; 30 


Sir William Daws, late Archbishop 100 


The church is built in form of a cross; a great tower in the middle, in which are 
eight bells, and two spires at the west end. There is a handsome chapter-house on 
the north side of the quire. 

The length of the church from east to west is 306 feet, of which the choir is — 
feet; the length of the cross isle from north to south is 121 feet; the breadth of the 
church 59 feet. 

On a pillar at the entrance into the choir, is this inscription: 

Sint Reges Nutritii tui & Regina? Nutrices, 

Ecclesiam hanc Collegiatam & Parochialem 
Fundavit Antiquitas. 

Refundavit Illustrissimus Henricus Rex Octavus, 
Edwardo Lee Archiepiscopo Eborac. intercedente. 
Sancivit Serenissima Elizabetha Regina, 

Edvino Sands Eborum Archiepiscopo mediante. 
Stabilivit Prepotentissimus Monarcha Jac. Rex, 
Henrico Howard Comite Northamp. aliisque 
Supplicantibus. 

Sint sicut Oreb & Zeb, Zeba & Salmana 

Qui dicunt Haereditate possideamus 
Sanctuarium Dei. 

There are no very remarkable monuments in this church, only one of 
Archbishop Sands, which is within the communion rails, and is a fair tomb of 
alabaster, with his effigies lying on it at full length. Round the verge of it 
is this inscription: 

Edvinus Sandes Sacre Theologie Doctor, postquam Vigorniensem 
Episcopatum Annos X, totidemque tribus demptis Londinensem gessisset 
Eboracensis sui Archiepiscopatus Anno XII” Vitee autem LXIX?. obiit 
Julii X. A.D. 1588. 

At the head of the tomb is this inscription: 

Cujus hic Reconditum Cadaver jacet, genere non humilis vixit, Dignitate 
locoque magnus, exemplo major; duplici functus Episcopatu, Archi-Episcopali 





tandem Amplitudine Illustris. Honores hosce mercatus grandi Pretio, Meritis 
Virtutibusque Homo hominum a Malitia & Vindicta Innocentissimus; 
Magnanimus, Apertus, & tantum Nescius adulari; Summe Liberalis atque 
Misericors: Hospitalissime optimus, Facilis, & in sola Vitia superbus. Scilicet 
haud minora, quam locutus est, vixit & fuit. In Evangelii preedicand. Laboribus 
ad extremum usque Halitum mirabiliter assiduus; a sermonibus ejus nunquam 
non melior discederes. Facundus nolebat esse & videbatur; ignavos, sedulatitis 
sue Conscius, oderat. Bonas literas auxit pro Facultatibus; Ecclesie 
Patrimonium, velut rem Deo consecratum decuit, intactum defendit; gratia, qua 
floruit, apud Illustrissimam mortalium Elizabetham, effecit, ne hanc, in qua 
jacet, Ecclesiam ti jacentem cerneres. Venerande Presul! Utrius memorandum 
Fortune exemplar! Qui tanta cura gesseris, multa his majora, animo ad omnia 
semper impavido, perpessus es; Careares, Exilia, amplissimarum Facultatum 
amissiones; quodque omnium difficillime Innocens perferre animus censuevit, 
immanes Calumnias; & si re una votis tuis memor, quod Christo Testimonium 
etiam sanguine non prebueris; attamen, qui in prosperis tantos fluctus, & post 
Aronum tot adversa, tandem quietis sempterne Portum, fessus Mundi, Deique 
sitiens, reperisti, A‘turnum letare; vice sanguinis sunt sudores tui; abi lector, nec 
ista scias, tantum ut sciveris, sed ut imiteris. 

At the feet under the coat of arms: 

Verbum Dei manet in A:ternum. 

Round the border of another stone in the south isle of the choir. 

Hic jacet Robertus Serlby, Generosus, quondam Famulus Willielmi Booth 
Archiepiscopo Eborac. Qui obiit 24? die Mensis Augusti, A.D. 1480, cujus 
anime propitietur Deus. Amen. 

On a stone fixed in the wainscot under one of the prebendal stalls in the choir, 
is this inscription, very antient, but without a date. 

Hic jacet Wilhelmus Talbot, miser & indignus sacerdos, expectans 
Resurrectionem in signo Thau 

I suppose it means a Tau to denote a cross. 

On the south-side of the church in the churchyard, 

Me Pede quando teris, Homo qui Mortem mediteris Sic contritus eris, & pro 
me quero, preceris, without name or date. 

Here was formerly a palace belonging to the Archbishop of York, which stood 
on the south side of the church, the ruins of which still remain; by which it 
appears to have been a large and stately palace. It was demolished in the time of 
the Rebellion against King Charles I. and the church, I have heard, hardly 
escaped the fury of those times; but was indebted to the good offices of one 
Edward Cludd, Esq; one of the Parliament side, who lived at Norwood, in the 





parish of Southwell, in a house belonging to the archbishop, where he lived in 
good esteem for some time after the Restauration; and left this estate at 
Norwood, which he held by lease of the archbishop, to his nephew Mr. 
Bartholomew Fillingham, who was a considerable officer in the Exchequer, and 
from whom Bartholomew Burton, Esq; who was his nephew and heir, inherited 
it, with the bulk of all the rest of his estate and who now enjoys it by a lease of 
three lives, granted by the late Archbishop Sir William Dawes. Here were no 
less than three parks belonging to the archbishop, which tho’ disparked, still 
retain the name; one of which is Norwood Park, in which is a good house, which 
has been very much enlarged and beautified by the said Mr. Burton, who lives in 
it some part of the year. 

There is a free-school adjoining to the church, under the care of the Chapter; 
where the choristers are taught gratis; and other boys belonging to the town. The 
master is chosen by the Chapter; and is to be approved by the Archbishop of 
York. 

There are also two fellowships and two scholarships in St. John’s College in 
Cambridge, founded by Dr. Keton, Canon of Salisbury, in the 22d year of King 
Henry VIII. to be chosen by the master and fellows of the said college, out of 
such who have been choristers of the church of Southwell, if any such able 
person for learning and manners, can be found in Southwell, or in the university 
of Cambridge; and for want of such, then out of any scholars abiding in 
Cambridge; which said fellowships are to be thirteen shillings and four-pence 
each better than any other fellowship of the college. 

Hence crossing the forest I came to Mansfield, a market town, but without any 
remarkables. In my way I visited the noble seat of the Duke of Kingston at 
Thoresby, of the Duke of Newcastle at Welbeck, and the Marquis of Hallifax at 
Rufford, of Rugeford Abbey, all very noble seats, tho’ antient, and that at 
Welbeck especially, beautify’d with large additions, fine apartments, and good 
gardens; but particularly the park, well stocked with large timber, and the finest 
kind, as well as the largest quantity of deer that are any where to be seen; for the 
late duke’s delight being chiefly on horseback and in the chace, it is not to be 
wondered if he rather made his parks fine than his gardens, and his stables than 
his mansion-house; yet the house is noble, large, and magnificent. 

Hard by Welbeck is Wirksop Mannor, the antient and stately seat of the noble 
family of Talbot, descended by a long line of ancestors from another family 
illustrious, though not enobled (of Lovetot’s). This house, (tho’ in its antient 
figure) is outdone by none of the best and greatest in the county, except 
Wollaton Hall, already mentioned; and that though it is, as it were, deserted of 
its noble patrons; the family of Shrewsbury being in the person of the last duke, 


removed from this side of the country to another fine seat in the west, already 
mentioned. 

From hence leaving Nottinghamshire, the west part abounding with lead and 
coal, I cross’d over that fury of a river called the Derwent, and came to Derby, 
the capital of the county. 

This is a fine, beautiful, and pleasant town; it has more families of gentlemen 
in it than is usual in towns so remote, and therefore here is a great deal of good 
and some gay company: Perhaps the rather, because the Peak being so near, and 
taking up the larger part of the county, and being so inhospitable, so rugged and 
so wild a place, the gentry choose to reside at Derby, rather than upon their 
estates, as they do in other places. 

It must be allowed, that the twelve miles between Nottingham and this town, 
keeping the mid-way between the Trent on the left, and the mountains on the 
right, are as agreeable with respect to the situation, the soil, and the well planting 
of the country, as any spot of ground, at least that I have seen of that length, in 
England. 

The town of Derby is situated on the west bank of the Derwent, over which it 
has a very fine bridge, well built, but antient, and a chapel upon the bridge, now 
converted into a dwelling-house. Here is a curiosity in trade worth observing, as 
being the only one of its kind in England, namely, a throwing or throwster’s 
mill, which performs by a wheel turn’d by the water; and though it cannot 
perform the doubling part of a throwster’s work, which can only be done by a 
handwheel, yet it turns the other work, and performs the labour of many hands. 
Whether it answers the expence or not, that is not my business. 

This work was erected by one Soracule, a man expert in making mill-work, 
especially for raising water to supply towns for family use: But he made a very 
odd experiment at this place; for going to show some gentlemen the curiosity, as 
he called it, of his mili, and crossing the planks which lay just above the mill- 
wheel; regarding, it seems, what he was to show his friends more than the place 
where he was, and too eager in describing things, keeping his eye rather upon 
what he pointed at with his fingers than what he stept upon with his feet, he 
stepp’d awry and slipt into the river. 

He was so very close to the sluice which let the water out upon the wheel, and 
which was then pulled up, that tho’ help was just at hand, there was no taking 
hold of him, till by the force of the water he was carried through, and pushed just 
under the large wheel, which was then going round at a great rate. The body 
being thus forc’d in between two of the plashers of the wheel, stopt the motion 
for a little while, till the water pushing hard to force its way, the plasher beyond 
him gave way and broke; upon which the wheel went again, and, like Jonah’s 


whale, spewed him out, not upon dry land, but into that part they call the apron, 
and so to the mill-tail, where he was taken up, and received no hurt at all. 

Derby, as I have said, is a town of gentry, rather than trade; yet it is populous, 
well built, has five parishes, a large market-place, a fine town-house, and very 
handsome streets. 

In the church of Allhallows, or, as the Spaniards call it, De Todos los Santos , 
All Saints, is the Pantheon, or Burial-place of the noble, now ducal family of 
Cavendish, now Devonshire, which was first erected by the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, who not only built the vault or sepulchre, but an hospital for eight 
poor men and four women, close by the church, and settled their maintenance, 
which is continued to this day: Here are very magnificent monuments for the 
family of Cavendish; and at this church is a famous tower or steeple, which for 
the heighth and beauty of its building, is not equalled in this county, or in any of 
those adjacent. 

By an inscription upon this church, it was erected, or at least the steeple, at the 
charge of the maids and batchelors of the town; on which account, whenever a 
maid, native of the town, was marry’d, the bells were rung by batchelors: How 
long the custom lasted, we do not read; but I do not find that it is continued, at 
least not strictly. 

The government of this town, for it is a corporation, and sends two burgesses 
to Parliament, is in a mayor, high-steward, nine aldermen, a recorder, fourteen 
brothers, fourteen capital burgesses, and a town-clerk: The trade of the town is 
chiefly in good malt and good ale; nor is the quantity of the latter unreasonably 
small, which, as they say, they dispose of among themselves, though they spare 
some to their neighbours too. 

It is observable, that as the Trent makes the frontier or bounds of the county of 
Derby south, so the Dove and the Erwash make the bounds east and west, and 
the Derwent runs through the center; all of them beginning and ending their 
course in the same county; for they rise in the Peak, and end in the Trent. 

I that had read Cotton’s Wonders of the Peak , in which I always wondered 
more at the poetry than at the Peak; and in which there was much good humour, 
tho’ but little good verse, could not satisfy my self to be in Derbyshire, and not 
see the River Dove, which that gentleman has spent so much doggerel upon, and 
celebrated to such a degree for trout and grailing: So from Derby we went to 
Dove-Bridge, or, as the country people call it, Dowbridge, where we had the 
pleasure to see the river drowning the low-grounds by a sudden shower, and 
hastning to the Trent with a most outrageous stream, in which there being no 
great diversion, and travelling being not very safe in a rainy season on that side, 
we omitted seeing Ashbourn and Uttoxeter, the Utocetum of the antients, two 


market towns upon that river, and returning towards Derby, we went from thence 
directly up into the High Peak. 

In our way we past an antient seat, large, but not very gay, of Sir Nathaniel 
Curson, a noted and (for wealth) over great family, for many ages inhabitants of 
this county. Hence we kept the Derwent on our right-hand, but kept our distance, 
the waters being out; for the Derwent is a frightful creature when the hills load 
her current with water; I say, we kept our distance, and contented our selves with 
hearing the roaring of its waters, till we came to Quam or Quarden. a little 
ragged, but noted village, where there is a famous chalybeat spring, to which 
abundance of people go in the season to drink the water, as also a cold bath. 
There are also several other mineral waters in this part of the country, as another 
chalybeat near Quarden or Quarn, a hot bath at Matlock, and another at Buxton, 
of which in its place; besides these, there are hot springs in several places which 
run waste into the ditches and brooks, and are taken no notice of, being remote 
among the mountains, and out of the way of the common resort. 

We found the wells, as custom bids us call them, pretty full of company, the 
waters good, and very physical, but wretched lodging and entertainment; so I 
resolved to stay till I came to the south, and make shift with Tunbridge or 
Epsom, of which I have spoken at large in the counties of Surrey and Kent. 

From Quarden we advanc’d due north, and, mounting the hills gradually for 
four or five miles, we soon had a most frightful view indeed among the black 
mountains of the Peak; however, as they were yet at a distance, and a good town 
lay on our left called Wirksworth, we turned thither for refreshment; Here indeed 
we found a specimen of what I had heard before, (viz.) that however rugged the 
hills were, the vales were every where fruitful, well inhabited, the markets well 
supplied, and the provisions extraordinary good; not forgetting the ale, which 
every where exceeded, if possible, what was pass’d, as if the farther north the 
better the liquor, and that the nearer we approach’d to Yorkshire, as the place for 
the best, so the ale advanc’d the nearer to its perfection. 

Wirksworth is a large well-frequented market town, and market towns being 
very thin placed in this part of the county, they have the better trade, the people 
generally coming twelve or fifteen miles to a market, and sometimes much 
more; though there is no very great trade to this town but what relates to the lead 
works, and to the subterranean wretches, who they call Peakrills, who work in 
the mines, and who live all round this town every way. 

The inhabitants are a rude boorish kind of people, but they are a bold, daring, 
and even desperate kind of fellows in their search into the bowels of the earth; 
for no people in the world out-do them; and therefore they are often entertained 
by our engineers in the wars to carry on the sap, and other such works, at the 


sieges of strong fortified places. 

This town of Wirksworth is a kind of a market for lead; the like not known 
any where else that I know of, except it be at the custom-house keys in London. 
The Barmoot Court, kept here to judge controversies among the miners, that is to 
say, to adjust subterranean quarrels and disputes, is very remarkable: Here they 
summon a master and twenty-four jurors, and they have power to set out the 
bounds of the works under ground, the terms are these, they are empowered to 
set off the meers (so they call them) of ground in a pipe and a flat, that is to say, 
twenty nine yards long in the first, and fourteen square in the last; when any man 
has found a vein of oar in another man’s ground, except orchards and gardens; 
they may appoint the proprietor cartways and passage for timber, &. This court 
also prescribes rules to the mines, and limits their proceedings in the works 
under ground; also they are judges of all their little quarrels and disputes in the 
mines, as well as out, and, in a word, keep the peace among them; which, by the 
way, may be called the greatest of all the wonders of the Peak, for they are of a 
strange, turbulent, quarrelsome temper, and very hard to be reconciled to one 
another in their subterraneous affairs. 

And now I am come to this wonderful place, the Peak, where you will expect I 
should do as some others have, (I think, foolishly) done before me, viz. tell you 
strange long stories of wonders as (I must say) they are most weakly call’d; and 
that you may not think me arrogant in censuring so many wise men, who have 
wrote of these wonders, as if they were all fools, I shall give you four Latin lines 
out of Mr. Cambden, by which you will see there were some men of my mind 
above a hundred years ago. 

Mira alto Pecco tria sunt, barathrum, specus, antrum; 

Commoda tot, Plumbum, Gramen, Ovile pecus, 
Tot speciosa simul sunt, Castrum, Balnea, Chatsworth, 
Plura sed occurrunt, qute speciosa minus. 
CAMBD., Brit. Fol. , 495. 
Which by the same hand are Englished thus: 
Nine things that please us at the Peak we see; 
A cave, a den, a hole, the wonder be; 
Lead, sheep and pasture, are the useful three. 
Chatsworth the castle, and the Bath delight; 
Much more you see; all little worth the sight. 

Now to have so great a man as Mr. Hobbes, and after him Mr. Cotton, 
celebrate the trines here, the first in a fine Latin poem, the last in English verse, 
as if they were the most exalted wonders of the world: I cannot but, after 
wondering at their making wonders of them, desire you, my friend, to travel with 


me through this houling wilderness in your imagination, and you shall soon find 
all that is wonderful about it. 

Near Wirksworth, and upon the very edge of Derwent, is, as above, a village 
called Matlock, where there are several arm springs, lately one of these being 
secured by a stone wall on every side, by which the water is brought to rise to a 
due heighth, is made into a very convenient bath; with a house built over it, and 
room within the building to walk round the water or bath, and so by steps to go 
down gradually into it. 

This bath would be much more frequented than it is, if two things did not 
hinder; namely, a base, stony, mountainous road to it, and no good 
accommodation when you are there: They are intending, as they tell us, to build 
a good house to entertain persons of quality, or such who would spend their 
money at it; but it was not so far concluded or directed when I was there, as to be 
any where begun: The bath is milk, or rather blood warm, very pleasant to go 
into, and very sanative, especially for rheumatick pains, bruises, &. 

For some miles before we come to Matlock, you pass over the hills by the 
very mouths of the lead-mines, and there are melting-houses for the preparing 
the oar, and melting or casting it into pigs; and so they carry it to Wirksworth to 
be sold at the market. 

Over against this warm bath, and on the other, or east side of the Derwent, 
stands a high rock, which rises from the very bottom of the river (for the water 
washes the foot of it, and is there in dry weather very shallow); I say, it rises 
perpendicular as a wall, the precipice bare and smooth like one plain stone, to 
such a prodigious heighth, it is really surprising; yet what the people believed of 
it surmounted all my faith too, though I look’d upon it very curiously, for they 
told me it was above four hundred foot high, which is as high as two of our 
Monuments, one set upon another; that which adds most to my wonder in it is, 
that as the stone stands, it is smooth from the very bottom of the Derwent to the 
uppermost point, and nothing can be seen to grow upon it. The prodigious 
heighth of this tor, (for it is called Matlock Tor) was to me more a wonder than 
any of the rest in the Peak, and, I think, it should be named among them, but it is 
not. So it must not be called one of the wonders. 

A little on the other side of Wirksworth, begins a long plain called Brassington 
Moor, which reaches full twelve miles in length another way, (viz.) from 
Brassington to Buxton. At the beginning of it on this side from Wirksworth, it is 
not quite so much. The Peak people, who are mighty fond of having strangers 
shewed every thing they can, and of calling everything a wonder, told us here of 
another high mountain, where a giant was buried, and which they called the 
Giant’s Tomb. 


This tempted our curiosity, and we presently rod up to the mountain in order 
to leave our horses, dragoon-like, with a servant. and to clamber up to the top of 
it, to see this Giant’s Tomb: Here we miss’d the imaginary wonder, and found a 
real one; the story of which I cannot but record, to shew the discontented part of 
the rich world how to value their own happiness, by looking below them, and 
seeing how others live, who yet are capable of being easie and content, which 
content goes a great way towards being happy, if it does not come quite up to 
happiness. The story is this: 

As we came near the hill, which seemed to be round, and a precipice almost 
on every side, we perceived a little parcel of ground hedg’d in, as if it were a 
garden, it was about twenty or thirty yards long, but not so much broad, parallel 
with the hill, and close to it; we saw no house, but, by a dog running out and 
barking, we perceived some people were thereabout; and presently after we saw 
two little children, and then a third run out to see what was the matter. When we 
came close up we saw a small opening, not a door, but a natural opening into the 
rock, and the noise we had made brought a woman out with a child in her arms, 
and another at her foot. N.B. The biggest of these five was a girl, about eight or 
ten years old. 

We asked the woman some questions about the tomb of the giant upon the 
rock or mountain: She told us, there was a broad flat stone of a great size lay 
there, which, she said, the people call’d a gravestone; and, if it was, it might well 
be called a giant’s, for she thought no ordinary man was ever so tall, and she 
describ’d it to us as well as she could, by which it must be at least sixteen or 
seventeen foot long; but she could not give any farther account of it, neither did 
she seem to lay any stress upon the tale of a giant being buried there, but said, if 
her husband had been at home he might have shown it to us. I snatched at the 
word, at home! says I, good wife, why, where do you live. Here, sir, says she, 
and points to the hole in the rock. Here! says I; and do all these children live here 
too? Yes, sir, says she, they were ail born here. Pray how long have you dwelt 
here then? said I. My husband was born here, said she, and his father before him. 
Will you give me leave, says one of our company, as curious as I was, to come 
in and see your house, dame? If you please, sir, says she, but ‘tis not a place fit 
for such as you are to come into, calling him, your worship, forsooth; but that by 
the by. I mention it, to shew that the good woman did not want manners, though 
she liv’d in a den like a wild body. 

However, we alighted and went in: There was a large hollow cave, which the 
poor people by two curtains hang’d cross, had parted into three rooms. On one 
side was the chimney, and the man, or perhaps his father, being miners, had 
found means to work a shaft or funnel through the rock to carry the smoke out at 


the top, where the giant’s tombstone was. The habitation was poor, ‘tis true, but 
things within did not look so like misery as I expected. Every thing was clean 
and neat, tho’ mean and ordinary: There were shelves with earthen ware, and 
some pewter and brass. There was, which I observed in particular, a whole flitch 
or side of bacon hanging up in the chimney, and by it a good piece of another. 
There was a sow and pigs running about at the door, and a little lean cow feeding 
upon a green place just before the door, and the little enclosed piece of ground I 
mentioned, was growing with good barley; it being then near harvest. 

To find out whence this appearance of substance came, I asked the poor 
woman, what trade her husband was? She said, he worked in the lead mines. I 
asked her, how much he could earn a day there ? she said, if he had good luck he 
could earn about five pence a day, but that he worked by the dish (which was a 
term of art I did not understand, but supposed, as I afterwards understood it was, 
by the great, in proportion to the oar, which they measure in a wooden bowl, 
which they call a dish). Then I asked, what she did? she said, when she was able 
to work she washed the oar: But, looking down on her children, and shaking her 
head, she intimated, that they found her so much business she could do but little, 
which 1 easily granted must be true. But what can you get at washing the oar, 
said I, when you can work? She said, if she work’d hard she could gain three- 
pence a day. So that, in short, here was but eight-pence a day when they both 
worked hard, and that not always, and perhaps not often, and all this to maintain 
a man, his wife, and five small children, and yet they seemed to live very 
pleasantly, the children look’d plump and fat, ruddy and wholesome; and the 
woman was tall, well shap’d, clean, and (for the place) a very well looking, 
comely woman; nor was there any thing look’d like the dirt and nastiness of the 
miserable cottages of the poor; tho’ many of them spend more money in strong 
drink than this poor woman had to maintain five children with. 

This moving sight so affected us all, that, upon a short conference at the door, 
we made up a little lump of money, and I had the honour to be almoner for the 
company; and though the sum was not great, being at most something within a 
crown, as I told it into the poor woman’s hand, I could perceive such a surprise 
in her face, that, had she not given vent to her joy by a sudden flux of tears, I 
found she would have fainted away. She was some time before she could do any 
thing but cry; but after that was abated, she expressed her self very handsomely 
(for a poor body) and told me, she had not seen so much money together of her 
own for many months. 

We asked her, if she had a good husband; she smiled, and said, Yes, thanked 
God for it, and that she was very happy in that, for he worked very hard, and 
they wanted for nothing that he could do for them; and two or three times made 


mention of how contented they were: In a word, it was a lecture to us all, and 
that such, I assure you, as made the whole company very grave all the rest of the 
day: And if it has no effect of that kind upon the reader, the defect must be in my 
telling the story in a less moving manner than the poor woman told it her self. 

From hence enquiring no farther after the giant, or his tomb, we went, by the 
direction of the poor woman, to a valley on the side of a rising hill, where there 
were several grooves, so they call the mouth of the shaft or pit by which they go 
down into a lead mine; and as we were standing still to look at one of them, 
admiring how small they were, and scarce believing a poor man that shew’d it 
us, when he told us, that they went down those narrow pits or holes to so great a 
depth in the earth; I say, while we were wondering, and scarce believing the fact, 
we were agreeably surprized with seeing a hand, and then an arm, and quickly 
after a head, thrust up out of the very groove we were looking at. It was the more 
surprizing as not we only, but not the man that we were talking to, knew any 
thing of it, or expected it. 

Immediately we rode closer up to the place, where we see the poor wretch 
working and heaving himself up gradually, as we thought, with difficulty; but 
when he shewed us that it was by setting his feet upon pieces of wood fixt cross 
the angles of the groove like a ladder, we found that the difficulty was not much; 
and if the groove had been larger they could not either go up or down so easily, 
or with so much safety, for that now their elbows resting on those pieces as well 
as their feet, they went up and down with great ease and safety. 

Those who would have a more perfect idea of those grooves, need do no more 
than go to the church of St. Paul’s, and desire to see the square wells which they 
have there to go down from the top of the church into the very vaults under it, to 
place the leaden pipes which carry the rain water from the flat of the roof to the 
common-shore, which wells are square, and have small iron bars placed cross 
the angles for the workmen to set their feet on, to go up and down to repair the 
pipes; the manner of the steps are thus describ’ d: 

When this subterranean creature was come quite out, with all his furniture 
about him, we had as much variety to take us up as before, and our curiosity 
received full satisfaction without venturing down, as we were persuaded to by 
some people, and as two of our company were inclined to do. 

First, the man was a most uncouth spectacle; he was cloathed all in leather, 
had a cap of the same without brims, some tools in a little basket which he drew 
up with him, not one of the names of which we could understand but by the help 
of an interpreter. Nor indeed could we understand any of the man’s discourse so 
as to make out a whole sentence; and yet the man was pretty free of his tongue 
too. 


For his person, he was lean as a skeleton, pale as a dead corps, his hair and 
beard a deep black, his flesh lank, and, as we thought, something of the colour of 
the lead itself, and being very tall and very lean he look’d, or we that saw him 
ascend ab infer?s , fancied he look’d like an inhabitant of the dark regions 
below, and who was just ascended into the world of light. 

Besides his basket of tools, he brought up with him about three quarters of a 
hundred weight of oar, which we wondered at, for the man had no small load to 
bring, considering the manner of his coming up; and this indeed made him come 
heaving and struggling up, as I said at first, as if he had great difficulty to get 
out; whereas it was indeed the weight that he brought with him. 

If any reader thinks this, and the past relation of the woman and the cave, too 
low and trifling for this work, they must be told, that I think quite otherwise; and 
especially considering what a noise is made of wonders in this country, which, I 
must needs say, have nothing in them curious, but much talked of, more trifling 
a great deal. See Cotton’s Wonders of the Peak , Hobbes’s Chatsworth , and 
several others; but I shall make no more apologies. I return to our subterranean 
apparition. 

We asked him, how deep the mine lay which he came out of: He answered us 
in terms we did not understand; but our interpreter, as above, told us, it signified 
that he was at work 60 fathoms deep, but that there were five men of his party, 
who were, two of them, eleven fathoms, and the other three, fifteen fathoms 
deeper: He seemed to regret that he was not at work with those three; for that 
they had a deeper vein of oar than that which he worked in, and had a way out at 
the side of the hill, where they pass’d without coming up so high as he was 
obliged to do. 

If we blessed ourselves before, when we saw how the poor woman and her 
five children lived in the hole or cave in the mountain, with the giant’s grave 
over their heads; we had much more room to reflect how much we had to 
acknowledge to our Maker, that we were not appointed to get our bread thus, one 
hundred and fifty yards under ground, or in a hole as deep in the earth as the 
cross upon St. Paul’s cupolo is high out of it: Nor was it possible to see these 
miserable people without such reflections, unless you will suppose a man as 
stupid and sensless as the horse he rides on. But to leave moralizing to the 
reader, I proceed. 

We then look’d on the oar, and got the poor man’s leave to bring every one a 
small piece of it away with us, for which we gave him two small pieces of better 
mettle, called shillings, which made his heart glad; and, as we understood by our 
interpreter, was more than he could gain at sixty fathoms under ground in three 
days; and we found soon after the money was so much, that it made him move 


off immediately towards the alehouse, to melt some of it into good Pale Derby; 
but, to his farther good luck, we were gotten to the same alehouse before him; 
where, when we saw him come, we gave him some liquor too, and made him 
keep his money, and promise us to carry it home to his family, which they told 
us lived hard by. 

From hence entring upon Brassington Moor, mentioned above, we had eight 
mile smooth green riding to Buxton bath, which they call one of the wonders of 
the Peak; but is so far from being a wonder, that to us, who had been at Bath in 
Somersetshire, and at Aix la Chapelle in Germany, it was nothing at all; nor is it 
any thing but what is frequent in such mountainous countries as this is, in many 
parts of the world. 

That which was more wonderful to me than all of it, was, that so light is made 
of them as to use; that the people rather wonder at them than take the benefit of 
them; and that, as there are several hot springs in this village of Buxton, as well 
as at Matlock, mentioned above, and at several other places, they are not built 
into noble and convenient bathing places; and, instead of a house or two, a city 
built here for the entertainment of company; which, if it were done, and 
countenance given to it, as is to the baths at Bath, I doubt not it would be as well 
frequented, and to as good purpose. 

But though I shall not treat this warm spring as a wonder, for such it is not; I 
must nevertheless give it the praise due to the medicinal virtue of its waters; for 
it is not to be deny’d, but that wonderful cures have been wrought by them, 
especially in rheumatick, scorbutick and scrofulous distempers, aches of the 
joints, nervous pains, and also in scurfy and leprous maladies. 

For a proof of this, and to give a just reputation to the waters of Buxton, I 
crave leave to give a brief account of what the learned say of their virtues, and 
the manner of their operation; and though I shall not croud this work with any 
thing from books, which is not more than common, and more than ordinary 
useful, yet I must be excused in this, as what I think excels in both: It is from the 
learned Dr. Leigh, in his Natural History of Lancashire, and of the Peak ; his 
words are as follows: 

Here, meaning at Buxton, the waters are sulphurous and saline yet not foetid, 
but very palatable, because the sulphur is not united with any vitriolic particles, 
or but very few saline; it tinges not silver, nor is it purgative, because its saline 
parts are dispensed in such small proportions, which saline particles make up a 
cormn-pound salt, constituted of a marine salt, and the Sal Catharticum Amarum , 
which indeed is the Nitrum Calcarium that impregnates Epsom, Northall and 
Dullwich waters, and others in those parts, as at Stretham, Peckham, Shooters- 
Hill, &. in the county of Kent. 


These waters ( Buxton) if drank, create a good appetite, open obstructions, and 
no doubt, if mixed with the chalybeat waters that are there also, may answer all 
the intentions of the Bath water in Somersetshire, and that of Sir Vincent’s too at 
Bristol, so noted for curing the diabetes; of which I have seen several instances 
in these parts; and likewise for curing of bloody urines, of which I saw a most 
noted instance at Liverpoole. 

This bath is of a temperate heat, and, without question, by a reverberating 
halitus might be brought to any degree of heat; but, I think, in its own natural 
heat, it may in general be said to be more agreeable to the constitutions of those 
parts; and where the hot baths cannot be safely used, this may. This last summer 
I saw remarkable instances of its effects in scorbutick rheumatisms in persons, 
that could not go before without the help of crutches, who came from thence to 
Manchester on foot without them, distant from Buxton full sixteen northern 
miles. 

For the antiquity of these baths too, though there is not a King Bladud to 
testify for them, as at Bath in Somersetshire, whose evidence we cannot be sure 
is very justifiable, yet hear the same author on that article: 

That these baths were eminent in the Romans time, is most certain. Lucan, and 
others acquaint us, they were extraordinary hot, the high road, called the Roman 
Bath-gate, as Mr. Cambden says, further confirms it; but it is especially evident 
from a Roman wall cemented with red Roman plaister, close by St. Anne’s Well, 
where we may see the ruins of the antient bath, its dimensions and length. 

The waters are temperately hot, or rather warm, and operate rather as a cold 
bath, without that violent attack which the cold bath makes upon all nature at 
once; you feel a little chilness when you first dip or plunge into the water, but it 
is gone in a moment; and you find a kind of an equality in the warmth of your 
blood and that of the water, and that so very pleasant, that far from the fainting 
and weakening violence of the hot baths, which makes you ready to die away if 
you continue above an hour, or thereabouts, in them, and will shrivel up the 
fingers like those of women, who have been washing cloaths; on the contrary, 
here you are never tired, and can hardly be persuaded to come out of the bath 
when you are in. 

The village where the principal springs are, is called Buxton; though there are 
several of them, for they rise unregarded in the banks of the enclosures, and on 
the sides of the hill, so that the number is hardly known; there is but one bath 
which is walled in with stone walls, and steps made to go down into it, and a 
house built over it, though not so close as is fit for winter bathing. 

The Duke of Devonshire is lord of the village, and consequently of the bath 
itself; and his grace has built a large handsome house at the bath, where there is 


convenient lodging, and very good provisions, and an ordinary well served for 
one shilling per head; but it is but one. And though some other houses in the 
town take in lodgers upon occasion, yet the conveniencies are not the same; so 
that there is not accommodation for a confluence of people, as at the bath-house 
it self: If it were otherwise, and that the nobility and gentry were suitably 
entertained, I doubt not but Buxton would be frequented, and with more effect as 
to health, as well as much more satisfaction to the company; where there is an 
open and healthy country, a great variety of view to satisfy the curious, and a 
fine down or moor for the ladies to take a ring upon in their coaches, all much 
more convenient than in a close city as the Bath is, which, more like a prison 
than a place of diversion, scarce gives the company room to converse out of the 
smell of their own excrements, and where the very city it self may be said to 
stink like a general common-shore. 

We saw indeed a variety of objects here; some that came purely for the 
pleasure of bathing, taking the air, and to see the country, which has many things 
rare and valuable to be seen, tho’ nothing, as I met with, can be called a wonder, 
Elden Hole excepted, of which in its place: We found others that came purely for 
cure, as the lame man to the pool; of which some openly applauded the virtue of 
the bath, as evidently working a cure upon them. One object indeed, who, 
whether his physician mistook his disease, or he gave his physician a wrong 
account, (as is most probable) was very inadvertently sent thither, found himself 
fatally injured by the bath: What the reason of that might be, I leave to the 
learned; but, upon this occasion, one of our company left the following lines 
written on the wall in the bathing house: 

Buxton, may all the silver streams unite, 

And be as bountiful, as they are bright: 

May every votary, diseas’d and poor, 

If chaste in blood, be certain of his cure. 

But let thy springs refuse that wretch to heal, 
Who shall a crime in his disease conceal: 

May thy chast streams quench no dishonest flame, 
But as thy fountain’s pure, be pure thy fame. 

South west from hence, about a quarter of a mile, or not so much, on the side, 
or rather at the foot of a very high ridge of mountains, is a great cave or hole in 
the earth, called Poole’s Hole, another of the wonderless wonders of the Peak. 
The wit that has been spent upon this vault or cave in the earth, had been well 
enough to raise the expectation of strangers, and bring fools a great way to creep 
into it; but is ill bestowed upon al] those that come to the place with a just 
curiosity, founded upon antient report; when these go in to see it, they generally 


go away, acknowledging that they have seen nothing suitable to their great 
expectation, or to the fame of the place. 

It is a great cave, or natural vault, antient doubtless as the mountain itself, and 
occasioned by the fortuitous position of the rocks at the creation of all things, or 
perhaps at the great absorption or influx of the surface into the abyss at the great 
rupture of the earth’s crust or shell, according to Mr. Burnet’s theory; and to me 
it seems a confirmation of that hypothesis of the breaking in of the surface. But 
that by the way: 

It may be deepen’d and enlarged by streams and eruptions of subterraneous 
waters, of which here are several, as there generally are in all such cavities; as at 
Castleton in this country, at Wooky Hole in Somersetshire, which I have already 
spoken of; and at several like caves which are now to be seen among the 
mountains in Swisserland, in Norway, in Hungary, and other places. 

The story of one Pole or Poole, a famous giant or robber, (they might as well 
have called him a man eater) who harboured in this vault, and whose kitchen and 
lodging, or bed-chamber, they show you on your right-hand, after you have crept 
about ten yards upon all-four; I say, this I leave to those who such stories are 
better suited to, than I expect of my readers. 

However, this helps among the people there, to make out the wonder ; and 
indeed such things are wanting where really wonder is wanting, else there would 
be no wonder at all in it; as indeed there is not. 

The utmost you meet with after this, is the extraordinary heighth of the arch or 
roof; which, however, is far from what a late flaming author has magnified it to, 
(viz.) a quarter of a mile perpendicular. That it ? very high, is enough to say; for 
it is so far from a quarter of a mile, that there seems nothing admirable in it. 

Dr. Leigh spends some time in admiring the spangled roof. Cotton and Hobbes 
are most ridiculously and outrageously witty upon it. Dr. Leigh calls it fret work, 
organ, and choir work. The whole of the matter is this, that the rock being every 
where moist and dropping, the drops are some fallen, those you see below; some 
falling, those you have glancing by you en passant ; and others pendant in the 
roof. Now as you have guides before you and behind you, carrying every one a 
candle, the light of the candles reflected by the globular drops of water, dazle 
upon your eyes from every corner; like as the drops of dew in a sunny-bright 
morning reflect the rising light to the eye, and are as ten thousand rainbows in 
miniature; whereas were any part of the roof or arch of this vault to be seen by a 
clear light, there would be no more beauty on it than on the back of a chimney; 
for, in short, the stone is coarse, slimy, with the constant wet, dirty and dull; and 
were the little drops of water gone, or the candles gone, there would be none of 
these fine sights to be seen for wonders, or for the learned authors above to show 


themselves foolish about. 

Let any person therefore, who goes into Poole’s Hole for the future, and has a 
mind to try the experiment, take a long pole in his hand, with a cloth tied to the 
end of it, and mark any place of the shining spangled roof which his pole will 
reach to; and then, wiping the drops of water away, he shall see he will at once 
extinguish all those glories; then let him sit still and wait a little, till, by the 
nature of the thing, the drops swell out again, and he shall find the stars and 
spangles rise again by degrees, here one, and there one, till they shine with the 
same fraud, a meer deceptio visus , as they did before. As for the Queen of Scots 
pillar, as ‘tis called, because her late unfortunate majesty, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
was pleased to have it be called so, it is a piece of stone like a kind of spar, 
which is found about the lead; and ‘tis not improbable in a country where there 
is so much of the oar, it may be of the same kind, and, standing upright, obtained 
the name of a pillar; of which almost every body that comes there, carries away a 
piece, in veneration of the memory of the unhappy princess that gave it her 
name. Nor is there any thing strange or unusual in the stone, much less in the 
figure of it, which is otherwise very mean, and in that country very common. 

As to the several stones called Mr. Ce’ton’s, Haycock’s, Poole’s Chair, 
Flitches of Bacon, and the like, they are nothing but ordinary stones; and the 
shapes very little resemble the things they are said to represent; but the fruitful 
imagination of the country carls, who fancy to call them so, will have them to 
look like them; a stranger sees very little even of the similitude, any more than 
when people fancy they see faces and heads, castles and cities, armies, horses 
and men, in the clouds, in the fire, and the like. 

Nor is the petrifying of the water, which appears in its pendant form like 
icecles in the roof aloft, or rising pyramids below, if such there were, any thing 
but what is frequent and natural both to water and to stone, placed thus under 
ground, and seems to be the way by which even stone itself, like other 
vegetables, fructifies and grows. 

So that, in short, there is nothing in Poole’s Hole to make a wonder of, any 
more than as other things in nature, which are rare to be seen, however easily 
accounted for, may be called wonderful. 

Having thus accounted for two of the seven things, called wonders in this 
country, I pass by Elden Hole, which I shall take notice of by it self, and come to 
two more of them, as wonderless, and empty of every thing that may be called 
rare or strange, as the others; and indeed much more so. 

The first of these is Mam Tor, or, as the word in the mountain jargon signifies, 
the Mother Rock, upon a suggestion that the soft crumbling earth, which falls 
from the summit of the one, breeds or begets several young mountains below. 


The sum of the whole wonder is this, That there is a very high hill, nay, I will 
add (that I may make the most of the story, and that it may appear as much like a 
wonder as I can) an exceeding high hill. But this in a country which is all over 
hills, cannot be much of a wonder, because also there are several higher hills in 
the Peak than that, only not just there. 

The south side of this hill is a precipice, and very steep from the top to the 
bottom; and as the substance of this hill is not a solid stone, or rocky, as is the 
case of all the hills thereabouts, but a crumbling loose earth mingled with small 
stones, it is continually falling down in small quantities, as the force of hasty 
showers, or solid heavy rains, loosens and washes it off, or as frosts and thaws 
operate upon it in common with other parts of the earth; now as the great hill, 
which is thick, as well as high, parts with this loose stuff, without being sensibly 
diminished, yet the bottom which it falls into, is more easily perceived to swell 
with the quantity that falls down; the space where it is received being small, 
comparatively to the heighth and thickness of the mountain: Here the pretended 
wonder is form’d, namely, that the little heap below, should grow up into a hill, 
and yet the great hill not be the less for all that is fallen down; which is not true 
in fact, any more than, as a great black cloud pouring down rain as it passes over 
our heads, appears still as great and as black as before, though it continues 
pouring down rain over all the country. But nothing is more certain than this, 
that the more water comes down from it, the less remains in it; and so it certainly 
is of Mama Tor, in spite of all the poetry of Mr. Cotton or Mr. Hobbes, and in 
spight of all the women’s tales in the Peak. 

This hill lies on the north side of the road from Buxton to Castleton, where we 
come to the so famed wonder call’d, saving our good manners, The Devil’s A 
e in the Peak’ , Now notwithstanding the grossness of the name given it, 
and that there is nothing of similitude or coherence either in form and figure, or 
any other thing between the thing signified and the thing signifying; yet we must 
search narrowly for any thing in it to make a wonder, or even any thing so 
strange, or odd, or vulgar, as the name would seem to import. 

The short of this story is; that on the steep side of a mountain there is a large 
opening very high, broad at bottom, and narrow, but rounding, on the top, almost 
the form of the old Gothick gates or arches, which come up, not to a half circle 
or half oval at the top, but to a point; though this being all wild and irregular, 
cannot be said to be an arch, but a meer chasme, entring horizontally; the 
opening being upwards of thirty foot perpendicular, and twice as much broad at 
the bottom at least. 

The arch continues thus wide but a little way, yet far enough to have several 
small cottages built on either side of it within the entrance; so that ‘tis like a little 





town in a vault: In the middle, (as it were a street) is a running stream of water; 
the poetical descriptions of it will have this be called a river, tho’ they have not 
yet bestow’d a name upon it, nor indeed is it worthy a name. 

As you go on, the roof descends gradually, and is so far from admitting houses 
to stand in it, that you have not leave to stand upright your self, till stooping for a 
little way, and passing over another rill of water, which Mr. Cotton calls a river 
too, you find more room over your head. But going a little farther you come to a 
third water, which crosses your way; and the rock stooping, as it were, down 
almost to the surface of the water, forbids any farther enquiry into what is 
beyond. 

This is the whole wonder, unless it may be called so, that our ancestors should 
give it so homely a sirname; and give us no reason for it, but what we must guess 
at from the uncouth entrance of the place, which being no guide in the case, 
leave us to reflect a little upon their modesty of expression; but it seems they 
talked broader in those days than we do now. 

To conclude: If there were no such vaults and arches any where but in the 
Peak, or indeed if they were not frequent in such mountainous countries, as well 
here, as in other nations, we might call this a wonder. But as we know they are to 
be found in many places in England, and that we read of them in the description 
of other countries, and even in the Scripture, we cannot think there is any room 
to call it a wonder. We read of the cave of Adullam, and of the cave of 
Mackpelah, in the Scripture, able to receive David, and his whole troop of four 
hundred men. We read of the persecuted worthies in the 12th of the Hebrews, 
who wandered about in dens and caves of the earth. We read of a cave in the 
Apenine Mountains near to Florence, which was able to receive an army; there 
are also many such caves, as I have observed above, in the Alpes, and the hills of 
Dauphine and Savoy, and in other parts of the world, too many to run over; and 
some of them, such as this is not worthy to be named among them. 

Indeed, had Gervaise of Tilbury been credited, this place had deserved all that 
wonder cou’d ascribe to it; for he tells us of a shepherd who, having ventured 
into the third river in this den, and being either carried over it or down the 
stream, he knew not whether, saw a beautiful heavenly country beyond it, with a 
spacious plain watered with many clear rivers and pleasant brooks, and several 
lakes of standing water. But who this shepherd was, how he got into that 
pleasant country; and, above all, how he came back to tell the story, our friend 
Gervaise forgot, it seems, to take any notice of; and so the tale is broken off 
before it was half told, like another of the same kind which Hudibras tells of, 

Which, like the tale o’th” bear and fiddle, Was told; but broke off in the 
middle. 


The next wonder, which makes up number five, is called Tideswell, or a 
spring of water which ebbs and flows, as they will have it, as the sea does. A 
poor thing indeed to make a wonder of; and therefore most of the writers pass it 
over with little notice; only that they are at a loss to make up the number seven 
without it. 

This well or spring is called Weeden Well; the basin or receiver for the water 
is about three foot square every way; the water seems to have some other 
receiver within the rock, which, when it filis by the force of the original stream, 
which is small, the air being contracted or pent in, forces the water out with a 
bubbling noise, and so fills the receiver without; but when the force is spent 
within, then it stops till the place is filled again; and, in the mean time, the water 
without runs off or ebbs, till the quantity within swells again, and then the same 
causes produce the same effects, as will always be while the world endures. So 
that all this wonder is owing only to the situation of the place, which is a meer 
accident in nature; and if any person were to dig into the place, and give vent to 
the air, which fills the contracted space within, they would soon see Tideswell 
turned into an ordinary running stream, and a very little one too. 

So much for fictitious wonders, or indeed simple wonders. The two real 
wonders which remain, are first, Elden Hole, and secondly, the Duke of 
Devonshire’s fine house at Chatsworth; one a wonder of nature, the other of art. 
I begin with the last. 

Chatsworth is indeed a most glorious and magnificent house, and, as it has had 
two or three founders, may well be said to be compleatly designed and finished. 
It was begun on a much narrower plan than it now takes up, by Sir William 
Cavendish, of Cavendish in Suffolk, who married the Countess Dowager of 
Shrewsbury, and with her came into a noble and plentiful fortune in this country. 

Sir William died, having done little more than built one end of the fabrick, and 
laid out the plan, as I have said, or ichnography of the whole. But the lady, who, 
it seems, was the mover of the first design, finish’d the whole in the magnificent 
manner which it appeared in, when it was first christen’d a wonder , and ranked 
among the marvelleux of the Peak. But what would the world have called it, or 
what would Mr. Cambden have said of it, had it appeared in those days in the 
glory and splendor its last great founder, for so we may justly call him, left it in. 

It is indeed a palace for a prince, a most magnificent building, and, in spite of 
all the difficulties or disadvantages of situation, is a perfect beauty; nay, the very 
obstructions and, as I called them, disadvantages of its situation, serve to set off 
its beauty, and are, by the most exquisite decoration of the place, made to add to 
the lustre of the whole. But it would take up a volume by itself to describe it. I 
shall only touch at those things which other writers have omitted; for, as Mr. 


Hobbes has elegantly set it off in Latin verse, Mr. Cotton, after his manner, in 
English, and others, in as good a manner as they can, in history; they have yet, 
all of them, left enough for me to say, and so shall I, for many after me; and yet 
perhaps it shall be as many years describing as it was in building, and the 
description be no more finished than the building, which will have always an 
encrease of ornament, as the noble possessors see room to add to its glory. 

The front to the garden is the most regular piece of architect I have seen in all 
the north part of England; the pilaster seventy two foot high to the foot of the 
ballaster on the top; the frize under the cornish is spacious, and has the motto of 
the family upon it, the letters so large (and gilded) as takes up the whole front, 
tho’ the words are but these two: 

CAYENDO TUTUS 

The sashes of the second story we were told are seventeen foot high, the plates 
polish’d looking-glass. and the woodwork double gilded; which, I think, is no 
where else to be seen in England. 

Under this front lye the gardens exquisitely fine, and, to make a clear vista or 
prospect beyond into the flat country, towards Hardwick, another seat of the 
same owner, the duke, to whom what others thought impossible, was not only 
made practicable, but easy, removed, and perfectly carried away a great 
mountain that stood in the way, and which interrupted the prospect. 

This was so entirely gone, that, having taken a strict view of the gardens at my 
first being there, and retaining an idea of them in my mind, I was perfectly 
confounded at coming there a second time, and not knowing what had been 
done; for I had lost the hill, and found a new country in view, which Chatsworth 
it self had never seen before. 

The house indeed had received additions, as it did every year, and perhaps 
would to this day, had the duke liv’d, who had a genius for such things beyond 
the reach of the most perfect masters, and was not only capable to design, but to 
finish. 

The gardens, the water-works, the cascades, the statues, vasa and painting, 
tho’ they are but very imperfectly described by any of the writers who have yet 
named them, and more imperfectly by one author, who has so lately pretended to 
view them; yet I dare not venture to mention them here, least, for want of time, 
and having so long a journey to go, I should, like those who have gone before 
me, do it imperfectly, or leave no room to do justice to other persons and places, 
which I am still to mention. I shall therefore, as I said above, only touch at what 
others have omitted. 

First, ‘tis to be observed that on the east side rises a very high mountain, on 
the top of which they dig mill-stones, and it begins so close to, and so overlooks 


the house, being prodigiously high that, should they roll down a pair of those 
stones coupled with a wooden axis, as is the way of drawing them, they would 
infallibly give a shock to the building; yet this mountain is so planted, and so 
covered with a wood of beautiful trees, that you see no hill, only a rising wood, 
as if the trees grew so much higher than one another, and was only a wall of 
trees, whose tops join into one another so close, as nothing is seen through them. 

Upon the top of that mountain begins a vast extended moor or waste, which, 
for fifteen or sixteen miles together due north, presents you with neither hedge, 
house or tree, but a waste and houling wilderness, over which when strangers 
travel, they are obliged to take guides, or it would be next to impossible not to 
lose their way. 

Nothing can be more surprising of its kind, than for a stranger coming from 
the north, suppose from Sheffield in Yorkshire, for that is the first town of note, 
and wandering or labouring to pass this difficult desart country, and seeing no 
end of it, and almost discouraged and beaten out with the fatigue of it, (just such 
was our case) on a sudden the guide brings him to this precipice, where he looks 
down from a frightful heighth, and a comfortless, barren, and, as he thought, 
endless moor, into the most delightful valley, with the most pleasant garden, and 
most beautiful palace in the world: If contraries illustrate, and the place can 
admit of any illustration, it must needs add to the splendor of the situation, and 
to the beauty of the building, and I must say (with which I will close my short 
observation) if there is any wonder in Chatsworth, it is, that any man who had a 
genius suitable to so magnificent a design, who could lay out the plan for such a 
house, and had a fund to support the charge, would build it in such a place where 
the mountains insult the clouds, intercept the sun, and would threaten, were 
earthquakes frequent here, to bury the very towns, much more the house, in their 
ruins. 

On the top of that mountain, that is to say, on the plain which extends from it, 
is a large pond or basin for water, spreading, as I was told, near thirty acres of 
ground, which, from all the ascents round it, receives, as into a cistern, all the 
water that falls, and from which again by pipes, the cascades, watenvorks, 
ponds, and canals in the gardens, are plentifully supplied. 

On the west side, which is the front or entrance of the house, and where the 
first foundress built a very august portal or gate; I say, on the west side, runs the 
River Derwent, which, though not many miles from its source here, is yet a 
terrible river, when, by hasty rains, or by the melting of the snows, the hills are 
pleased to pour down their waters into its channel; for the current is so rapid, and 
it has so many contracted passages among the rocks, and so many little cataracts 
amongst the stones, of which sometimes we see some of an incredible bulk come 


rouling down its stream; I say, there are so many of these, that the river, on the 
least motion of its waters above their ordinary highth, roars like the breaches on 
the shores of the sea. 

Over this river there is a stately stone bridge, with an antient tower upon it, 
and in an island in the river an antient fabrick all of stone, and built like a castle. 
All these are the works of the first foundress, the Countess of Shrewsbury, and 
shew the greatness of the first design; but, except the bridge, are now, as it were, 
eclips’d by the modern glories of the later edifice. 

In my discourse of the palace of Chatsworth, must not be forgot that fam’d 
compliment which the Mareschal Duke de Tallard pass’d upon it, when the 
Duke of Devonshire entertained him at Chatsworth, namely, “That when he 
should give his master the King of France the history of his seven years captivity 
in England, he would leave out those three days which he had spent so agreeably 
with his grace, in seeing the finest palace in the world.” 

But I must dwell no longer here, however pleasant and agreeable the place. 
The remaining article, and which, I grant, we may justly call a WONDER, is 
Elden Hole: The description of it, in brief, is thus: In the middle of a plain open 
field, gently descending to the south, there is a frightful chasme, or opening in 
the earth, or rather in the rock, for the country seems thereabouts to be all but 
one great rock; this opening goes directly down perpendicular into the earth, and 
perhaps to the center; it may be about twenty foot over one way, and fifty or 
sixty the other; it has no bottom, that is to say, none that can yet be heard of. Mr. 
Cotton says, he let down eight hundred fathoms of line into it, and that the 
plummet drew still; so that, in a word, he sounded about a mile perpendicular; 
for as we call a mile 1760 yards, and 884 is above half, then doubtless eight 
hundred fathoms must be 1600 yards, which is near a mile. 

This I allow to be a wonder, and what the like of is not to be found in the 
world, that I have heard of, or believe. And would former writers have been 
contented with one wonder instead of seven, it would have done more honour to 
the Peak, and even to the whole nation, than the adding five imaginary miracles 
to it that had nothing in them, and which really depreciatcd the whole. 

What Nature meant in leaving this window open into the infernal world, if the 
place lies that way, we cannot tell: But it must be said, there is something of 
horror upon the very imagination, when one does but look into it; and therefore 
tho’ I cannot find much in Mr. Cotton, of merry memory, worth quoting, yet on 
this subject, I think, he has four very good lines, speaking of his having an 
involuntary horror at looking into this pit. The words are these: 

For he, who standing on the brink of hell, 

Can carry it so unconcern’d and well, 


As to betray no fear, is certainly 
A better Christian, or a worse than I. 
COTTON’S Wonders of the Peak . 

They tell a dismal story here, of a traveller, who, enquiring his way to 
Castleton, or to Buxton, in a dark night, two villains offer’d to guide him; but, 
intending to rob him, led him to the edge of this gulph, and either thrust him in, 
or persuaded him to believe there was a little gall of water, and bad him take a 
large step, which the innocent unfortunate did, not mistrusting the treachery, and 
stept at once into eternity; a story enough to make the blood run cold through the 
heart of those that hear it told, especially if they know the place too: They add, 
that one of these villains being hanged at Derby some years after for some other 
villany, confess’d this murther at the gallows. 

Having then viewed those things with an impartial mind, give me leave to 
reduce the wonders of the Peak to a less number, and of a quite different kind. 

Elden Hole I acknowledge to be a wonderful place, as I have said above; but 
to me the greatest surprise is, that, after such a real wonder, any of the trines 
added to it could bear the name of wonders. 

Of Buxton; the wonder to me is, that in a nation so full of chronical diseases 
as we are, such as our scorbuticks, rheumaticks, cholicks, and niphriticks, there 
should be such a fountain of medicine sent from heaven, and no more notice 
taken of it, or care to make it useful. 


That in a nation so curious, so inquiring, and so critical as this, any thing so 
unsatisfying, so foolish and so weak, should pass for wonders as those of Mam 
Tor, Tideswell, Poole’s Hole, &. 

As to Chatsworth, the wonder, as I said before, seems to me; not that so noble 
and magnificent a palace should be built, but that it should be built in such a 
situation, and in such a country so out of the way, so concealed from the world, 
that whoever sees it must take a journey on purpose. 

Having thus viewed the two counties of Nottingham and Derby, as beginning 
that part of England, which we call north by Trent, I resolved to go northward on 
the east side of the island, taking the western shore, or the Irish Sea in my return. 

The Peak concludes the northern part of Derbyshire; nor are there any towns 
on that side worth noting. There are some other curiosities in the Peak indeed, 
which would deserve a fuller account, had I leisure to enlarge or descend to 
particulars, as the tottering stones at Byrch Over, the Roman causeway, called 
Bath-Gate, the several minerals found in the hills, and in the lead mines, as black 
lead, stibium or antimony, christal, and other things, all much more rare than the 
wonders they speak of. 

Bakewell, is the best town in the north west side of the Peak, near which the 
Duke of Rutland has a very noble palace, called Haddon; but after Chatsworth 
no house in the same county can bear a description; so we left the Peak, and 
went to Chesterfield, a handsome market town at the northermost border of the 
county, north east from Chatsworth. 

There is indeed an extended angle of this county, which runs a great way north 
west by Chappel in the Frith, and which they call High Peak. This, perhaps, is 
the most desolate, wild, and abandoned country in all England; The mountains of 
the Peak, of which I have been speaking, seem to be but the beginning of 
wonders to this part of the country, and but the beginning of mountains, or, if 
you will, as the lower rounds of a ladder. The tops of these hills seem to be as 
much above the clouds, as the clouds are above the ordinary range of hills. 

Nor is this all; but the continuance of these mountains is such, that we know 
no bounds set to them, but they run on in a continued ridge or ledge of 
mountains from one to another, till they are lost in the southern parts of 
Scotland, and even through that to the Highlands; so that they may be said to 
divide Britain, as the Appennine Mountains divide Italy. Thus these hills joyning 
to Blackstone Edge divide Yorkshire from Lancashire, and going on north 
divides the Bishoprick of Durham from Westmoreland, and so on. It is from this 
ridge of mountains that all the rivers in the north of England take their rise, I 
may say ALL, for it is so to a very trifle, not a considerable river north of this 
county, nay, and in this county too, but begin here; those on the east side run into 


the German Ocean, those on the west side into the Irish. I shall begin the 
observation here; the Dove and the Derwent rise both at this south end of them, 
and come away south to the Trent; but all the rivers afterwards run, as above, 
east or west; and first the Mersee rises on the west side, and the Don on the east, 
the first runs to Warrington, and into the sea at Liverpoole; the other to 
Doncaster, and into the sea at Humber. I shall carry on the observation as I go, 
for to give an account of rivers, is the true guide to the giving the reader the best 
account of the country. But to return to my progress. 

Chesterfield is a handsome populous town, well-built and well inhabited, 
notwithstanding it stands in the farthest part of this rocky country; for being on 
the north west side next to Yorkshire, it enters Scarsdale, which is a rich fruitful 
part of the country, though surrounded with barren moors and mountains, for 
such the name Scarsdale signifies, according to that master of etymologies, Mr. 
Cambden. Here is, however, nothing remarkable in this town but a free school, 
and a very good market, well stored with provisions; for here is little or no 
manufacture. 

From hence (travelling still north) we entred the great county of York, 
uncertain still which way to begin to take a full view of it, for as ‘tis a country of 
a very great extent, my business is not the situation or a meer geographical 
description of it; I have nothing to do with the longitude of places, the antiquities 
of towns, corporations, buildings, charters, &. nor much with the history of men, 
families, cities or towns, but to give you a view of the whole in its present state, 
as also of the commerce, curiosities and customs, according to my title. 

The county is divided into three ridings; as I entred it from the south, it 
follows, I went in, by what they call the West Riding, which, as it is by much the 
largest, so it is the wealthiest and the most populous, has the greatest towns in it, 
and the greatest number of them; the greatest manufactures, and consequently 
the greatest share of wealth, as it has also of people. 

Two eminent towns, tho’ only meer market towns, and one of them no 
corporation, open the door into the West Riding of Yorkshire; these are Sheffield 
and Doncaster. It is true, there Is a little market town, at the very first entrance 
into the county before we come to Doncaster, call’d Bautry, a town bless’d with 
two great conveniencies which assists to its support, and makes it a very well 
frequented place. 

That it stands upon the great post highway, or road from London to Scotland; 
and this makes it be full of very good inns and houses of entertainment. 

That the little but pleasant River Idle runs through, or rather just by, the side 
of it, which, contrary to the import of its name, is a full and quick, though not 
rapid and unsafe stream, with a deep channel, which carries hoys, lighters, 


barges, or flat-bottom’d vessels, out of its channel into the Trent, which comes 
within seven miles of it, to a place called Stockwith, and from thence to Burton, 
and from thence, in fair weather, quite to Hull; but if not, ‘tis sufficient to go to 
Stockwith, where vessels of 200 ton burthen may come up to the town loaden as 
well as empty. 

By this navigation, this town of Bautry becomes the center of all the 
exportation of this part of the country, especially for heavy goods, which they 
bring down hither from all the adjacent countries, such as lead, from the lead 
mines and smelting-houses in Derbyshire, wrought iron and edge-tools, of all 
sorts, from the forges at Sheffield, and from the country call’d Hallamshire, 
being adjacent to the towns of Sheffield and Rotherham, where an innumerable 
number of people are employed; as I shall speak more largely of in its place. 

Also millstones and grindstones, in very great quantities, are brought down 
and shipped off here, and so carry’d by sea to Hull, and to London, and even to 
Holland also. This makes Bautry Wharf be famous all over the south part of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, for it is the place whither all their heavy goods are 
carried, to be embarked and shipped off. 

From hence to Doncaster is a pleasant road, and good ground, and never wants 
any repair, which is very hard to be said in any part of this lower side of the 
country. 

Doncaster is a noble, large, spacious town, exceeding populous, and a great 
manufacturing town, principally for knitting; also as it stands upon the great 
northern post-road, it is very full of great inns; and here we found our landlord at 
the post-house was mayor of the town as well as post-master, that he kept a pack 
of hounds, was company for the best gentlemen in the town or in the 
neighbourhood, and lived as great as any gentleman ordinarily did. 

Here we saw the first remains or ruins of the great Roman highway, which, 
though we could not perceive it before, was eminent and remarkable here, just at 
the entrance into the town; and soon after appeared again in many places: Here 
are also two great, lofty, and very strong stone bridges over the Don, and a long 
causeway also beyond the bridges, which is not a little dangerous to passengers 
when the waters of the Don are restrained, and swell over its banks, as is 
sometimes the case. 

This town, Mr. Cambden says, was burnt entirely to the ground, anno 759, and 
is hardly recovered yet; but I must say, it is so well recovered, that I see no ruins 
appear, and indeed, being almost a thousand years ago, I know not how there 
should; and besides, the town seems as if it wanted another conflagration, for it 
looks old again, and many of the houses ready to fall. 

I should, before I leave Doncaster, give you the famous epitaph of one Robert 


Byrk, a famous man of Doncaster, who lies buried in the great church here, who 
gave a place, call’d Rossington Wood, to the poor. On his grave is this epitaph in 
Old English: 

Howe, howe, who’s here, 

I, Robin of Doncastere, 
And Margaret my fere. 

That I spent, that I had; 

That I gave, that I have; 
That I left, that I lost; 

Quoth Robertus Byrks, who in this world did reign threescore years and seven, 
but liv’d not one. 

anno 1579. 

Here lies also, under a plain gravestone in St. George’s Church, interred, the 
body of one Thomas Ellis, a very memorable person. He was five times mayor 
of the town, founded an hospital in the town, called St. Thomas’s the Apostle, 
and endowed it plentifully. 

Strange! that of but two several authors writing a description of Yorkshire but 
very lately, and pretending to speak positively of the places, which they ought 
not to have done, if they had not been there, both of them should so strangely 
mistake, as one to say of Doncaster, that there was a large church with a high 
spire steeple; and the other to say of the cathedral at York, that from the spire of 
the cathedral at York, you have an unbounded prospect: Whereas neither has the 
tower of York, or the tower at Doncaster, any spire, unless they will pretend any 
of the small pinacles at the four corners of the two towers at the west end of the 
church at York, are to be call’d THE SPIRE of THE cathedral; so fit are such 
men to write descriptions of a country. 

Leaving Doncaster, we turned out of the road a little way to the left, where we 
had a fair view of that antient whittl-making, cutlering town, called Sheffield; 
the antiquity, not of the town only, but of the trade also, is established by those 
famous lines of Geoffry Chaucer on the Miller of Trumpington, which, however 
they vary from the print in Chaucer, as now extant, I give you as I find it: 

At Trumpington, not far from Cambridge, 

There dwelt a miller upon a bridge; 
With a rizzl’d beard, and a hooked nose, 
And a Sheffield whittl in his hose. 

This town of Sheffield is very populous and large, the streets narrow, and the 
houses dark and black, occasioned by the continued smoke of the forges, which 
are always at work: Here they make all sorts of cutlery-ware, but especially that 
of edged-tools, knives, razors, axes, &. and nails; and here the only mili of the 


sort, which was in use in England for some time was set up, (viz.) for turning 
their grindstones, though now ‘tis grown more common. 

Here is a very spacious church, with a very handsome and high spire; and the 
town is said to have at least as many, if not more people in it than the city of 
York. Whether they have been exactly numbered one against the other, I cannot 
tell. The manufacture of hard ware, which has been so antient in this town, is not 
only continued, but much encreased; insomuch that they told us there, the hands 
employed in it were a prodigious many more than ever dwelt, as well in the 
town, as in the bounds of that they call Hallamshire; and they talked of 30000 
men employed in the whole; but I leave it upon the credit of report. 

There was formerly a very fine castle here, with a noble mansion-house, the 
seat of the Dukes of Norfolk; but it is now all demolished and decayed, though 
the estate or mannor remains still in the family. In the great church of this town 
are several very antient monuments of the family of Talbots, Earls of 
Shrewsbury, who once had great possessions in this and the next county. 

The Queen of Scots was also for a long time detained here as prisoner, not less 
than sixteen or seventeen years, which was fatal afterward to the house of 
Norfolk; as is to be seen at large in our English history. 

The River Don, with a rapid terrible current, had swelled its banks, and done a 
prodigious deal of damage the same year that I took this view, having carried 
away two or three stone bridges, ploughed up some wharfs, and drove away 
several milis; for this river is of kin to the Derwent for the fierceness of its 
streams, taking its beginning in the same western mountains, which I mentioned 
before; and which begin to rise first in the High Peak, and run northward to 
Blackstone Edge; those mountains pouring down their waters with such fury into 
these great rivers, their streams are so rapid, that nothing is able to stand in their 
Way. 

Here is a fine engine or mill al so for raising water to supply the town, which 
was done by Mr. Serocoal, the same who fell into the river at the throwing-mill 
at Derby, as is said in its place: Here is also a very large and strong bridge over 
the Don, as there is another at Rotherham, a market town six miles lower. Here 
is also a very fine hospital, with the addition of a good revenue, settled at first by 
Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, and confirmed afterwards by the family of Howard, 
Dukes of Norfolk. 

George, the first Earl of Shrewsbury, who died 1538. George the second, 
grandson to the first, to whose custody the Queen of Scots was committed, who 
died 1590, and Gilbert his son, who founded the hospital above mentioned, all 
lie buried here. The gift of this hospital is thus documented : 

The Hospital of the Right Hon. GILBERT, Earl 


of Shrewsbury, erected and settled by the 

Right Hon. HENRY, Earl of Norwich, 

Earl Marshal of ENGLAND, great 

grandson of the said earl, in pursuance of his last Will and Testament, 
An. 1673. 

It is in this park that the great oak tree grew, which Mr. Evelyn gives a long 
account of in his book of Forest Trees ; but as I did not see it, I refer to the said 
Mr. Evelyn’s account. The chesnut tree near Aderclift, which Mr. Cambden’s 
continuator mentions, the body of which could hardly be fathom’d by three men, 
I suppose was gone; for I could hear nothing of it. 

But the remains of the Roman fortification or encampment between Sheffield 
and Rotherham, is there still, and very plain to be seen, and, I suppose, may 
remain so to the end of time. 

Here is also the famous bank or trench which some call Devil’s Bank, others 
Danes Bank; but ‘tis frequent with us to give the honour of such great trenches, 
which they think was never worth the while for men to dig, to the devil, as if he 
had more leisure, or that it was less trouble to him than to a whole army of men. 
This bank, ‘tis said, runs five mile in length; in some places ‘tis called Kemp 
Bank, in others Temple’s Bank. 

Rotherham was the next town of any bulk in which, however, I saw nothing of 
note, except a fine stone bridge over the Don, which is here encreased by the 
River Rother, from whence the town, I suppose, took its name, as the famous 
Bishop Rotherham did his from the town: I will not say he was a foundling child 
in the streets, and so was sirnamed from the place, as is often suggested in such 
cases, though if he was so, it did not diminish his character, which was that of a 
great and good man. He was Archbishop of York, and was a great bene-factor to 
this town, having founded a college here; but it seems it has been a long while 
ago. 

From Rotherham we turned north west to Wentworth, on purpose to see the 
old seat of Tankersly, and the park, where I saw the largest red deer that, I 
believe, are in this part of Europe: One of the hinds, I think, was larger than my 
horse, and he was not a very small pad of fourteen hands and half high. This was 
antiently the dwelling of the great Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
beheaded in King Charles the First’s time, by a law, ex post facto, voted 
afterward not to be drawn into a precedent. The body lies interred in Wentworth 
Church. 

Thence over vast moors, I had almost said waste moors, we entred the most 
populous part of this county, I mean of the West Riding, only passing a town 
call’d Black Barnsley, eminent still for the working in iron and steel; and indeed 


the very town looks as black and smoaky as if they were all smiths that lived in 
it; tho’ it is not, I suppose, called Black Barnsley on that account, but for the 
black hue or colour of the moors, which, being covered with heath, (or heather, 
as ‘tis called in that country) look all black, like Bagshot Heath, near Windsor; 
after, I say, we had pass’d these moors, we came to a most rich, pleasant and 
populous country, and the first town of note we came to in it was Wakefield, a 
large, handsome, rich clothing town, full of people, and full of trade. 

The Calder passes through this town under a stately stone bridge of twelve 
arches, upon which is a famous building, by some called a chapel, by others a 
castle; the former is the most likely; It was built by Edward IV. in memory of the 
fatal Battle of Wakefield, wherein his father, Richard, Duke of York, was killed 
by the Lancastrian army, under the command of Margaret, queen to Henry VI. 
anno 1460. It was indeed a fatal battle; but as that is not any part of this work, I 
leave it to the historians to give a fuller account of it; only one thing I must add, 
namely, that a little on this side of the town, I mean south between Wakefield, 
and a village called Sandal, they shewed us a little square piece of ground, which 
was fenced off by it self; and on which, before the late war, stood a large stone 
cross, in memory of that fatal battle; just upon that spot, the Duke of York 
fighting desperately, and refusing to yield, tho’ surrounded with enemies, was 
kill’d. The chapel on the bridge at Wakefield, the other monument of this battle, 
is now made use of for civil affairs; for we do not now pray for the souls of those 
slain in battle, and so the intent of that building ceases. 

Wakefield is a clean, large, well-built town, very populous and very rich; here 
is a very large church, and well filled it is, for here are very few Dissenters; the 
steeple is a very fine spire, and by far the highest in all this part of the country, 
except that at Sheffield. They tell us, there are here more people also than in the 
city of York, and yet it is no Corporation town; and he highest magistrate, as I 
understand, was a constable. 

Here also is a market every Friday for woollen cloaths, after the manner of 
that at Leeds, tho’ not so great; yet as all the cloathing trade is encreasing in this 
country, so this market too flourishes with the rest; not but that sometimes, as 
foreign markets receive interruption either by wars, by a glut of the goods, or by 
any other incident, there are interruptions of the manufacture too, which, when it 
happen, the clothiers are sure to complain of loss of trade; but when the demand 
comes again they are not equally forward with their acknowledgments; and this, 
I observed, was the case every where else, as well as here. 

I cannot pass by my former observation here, namely, how evidently all the 
great rivers take their beginning in the mountains of Blackstone Edge and High 
Peak, which, as I have said, part the counties of Lancaster and York, and how 


these rivers take all their course due east. The Don was the first; the next is the 
Calder, coming now to be a very large river at Wakefield ; and the Aire is the 
next, which, running another course, of which I shall speak presently, receives 
the Calder into it. 

The River Calder, of which I shall give an account by and by, having trac’d it 
from its beginning, receiving a mighty confluence of rivers into it, is now, as I 
have said, become a large river, and the first town it comes near of note is 
Huthersfield, another large cloathing place; it passes also by Eland, where there 
is a very fine stone bridge. This was the original seat of the Earls or Marquisses 
of Hallifax, when the title went in the name of Saville. Huthersfield is one of the 
five towns which carry on that vast cloathing trade by which the wealth and 
opulence of this part of the country has been raised to what it now is, and there 
those woollen manufactures are made in such prodigious quantities, which are 
known by the name of Yorkshire Kersies. Whether the scandal upon this country 
be just or not, (viz.) shrinking cloth and sharping k s, that I will not take 
upon me to determine; at this town there is a market for kersies every Tuesday. 

Nor, as I speak of their manufactures, must I forget that most essential 
manufacture called Yorkshire Ale, which indeed is in its perfection here, and in 
all this part of the county; of which I shall speak again in its place. 

As the Calder rises in Blackstone Edge, so the Aire, another of the Yorkshire 
rivers, rises, tho’ in the same ridge of hills, yet more particularly at the foot of 
the mountain Pennigent, on the edge of Lancashire, of which ‘tis said 
proverbially: 

Pendle-Hill and Pennigent, 

Are the highest hills between Scotland and Trent. 

As the Calder runs by Hallifax, Huthersfield, and through Wakefield; so the 
Aire runs by Skippon, Bradforth and thorough Leeds, and then both join at 
Castleford Bridge, near Pontefract, so in an united stream forming that useful 
navigation from this trading part of Yorkshire to Hull; to the infinite advantage 
of the whole country, and which, as I took a singular satisfaction in visiting and 
enquiring into, so I believe you will be no less delighted in reading the account 
of it, which will be many ways both useful and very instructive; and the more so, 
because none of the pretended travel-writers and journeyers thro’ England, have 
yet thought this most remarkable part of our country worth their speaking of, or 
knew not how to go about it: Nor have they so much as mentioned this whole 
part of England, which is, on many accounts, the most considerable of all the 
northern division of this nation. 

It is not easie to take a view of this populous and wealthy part, called the West 
Riding, at one, no, nor at two journies, unless you should dwell upon it, and go 





cross the country backward and forward, on purpose to see this or that 
considerable place. This is perhaps the reason why, as I hinted above, the other 
writers of journies and travels this way might not see how to go about it. But, as 
I was resolved to have a perfect knowledge of the most remarkable things, and 
especially of the manufactures of England, which I take to be as well worth a 
traveller’s notice, as the most curious thing he can meet with, and which is so 
prodigious great in this quarter, I made no less than three journies into, and thro’, 
this part of the country. 

In my first journey I came only west from York to Wakefield, and then, 
turning south by Barnsley to Doncaster, went away still south to Rotherham, 
Sheffield, Chesterfield, Chatsworth, and the Peak, all which journey, except 
York, and the towns about it, and in the way to it, I have mentioned already. 

The second journey, I came out of the western part of England, namely, from 
Cheshire thro’ Lancashire, and, passing east over those Andes of England, called 
Blackstone Edge, and the mountains, which, as I hinted before, part Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, and reach from the High Peak to Scotland, I came to Hallifax, 
Bradforth, Huthersfield, Leeds, Wetherby, Pontefract and Burrow Bridge, and so 
went away into the East Riding, as you have heard. 

The third journey, I went from the Peak in Derbyshire again, and, traversing 
the same country as I returned by the first journey as far as Wakefield, went on 
again north to Leeds, and thence over Harwood Bridge to Knaresborough Spaw , 
thence to Rippon, and thro’ that old Roman street-way, called Leeming Lane, to 
Pier’s Bridge, thence to Durham, and so into Scotland; of all which in their 
order. 

If, by all these circuits, and traversing the country so many ways, which I 
name for the reasons above, I am not furnished to give a particular account of the 
most remarkable things, I must have spent my time very ill, and ought not to let 
you know how often I went through it. 

In my second journey, as above, I came from Lancashire, where you are to 
note, that all this part of the country is so considerable for its trade, that the Post- 
Master General had thought fit to establish a cross-post thro’ all the western part 
of England into it, to maintain the correspondence of merchants and men of 
business, of which all this side of the island is so full; this is a confirmation of 
what I have so often repeated, and may still repeat many times on farther 
occasion, of the greatness of the trade carried on in this part of the island. This 
cross-post begins at Plymouth, in the south west part of England, and, leaving 
the great western post road of Excester behind, comes away north to Taunton, 
Bridgwater and Bristol; from thence goes on thro’ all the great cities and towns 
up the Severn; such as Gloucester, Worcester, Bridgenorth and Shrewsbury, 


thence by West-Chester to Liverpool and Warrington, from whence it turns away 
east, and passes to Manchester, Bury, Rochdale, Hallifax, Leeds, and York, and 
ends at Hull. 

By this means the merchants at Hull have immediate advice of their ships 
which go out of the channel, and come in; by their letters from Plymouth, as 
readily as the merchants at London, and without the double charge of postage. 
The shop-keepers and manufacturers can correspond with their dealers at 
Manchester, Liverpool and Bristol, nay, even with Ireland directly; without the 
tedious interruption of sending their letters about by London, or employing 
people at London to forward their packets; and as the trade on this side is 
exceeding great, this correspondence is a mighty advantage; nor is the encrease 
of the revenue by it inconsiderable, the quantity of letters which pass and repass 
this way, being, as I was told, in all places very great. 

I follow’d this post-road, from Liverpool to Bury and Rochdale, both 
manufacturing towns in Lancashire, and the last very considerable, for a sort of 
course goods, called half-thicks and kersies, and the market for them is very 
great, tho’ otherwise the town is situated so remote, so out of the way, and so at 
the very foot of the mountains, that we may suppose it would be but little 
frequented. 

Here, for our great encouragement, though we were but at the middle of 
August, and in some places the harvest was hardly got in, we saw the mountains 
covered with snow, and felt the cold very acute and piercing; but even here we 
found, as in all those northern countries is the case, the people had an 
extraordinary way of mixing the warm and the cold very happily together; for 
the store of good ale which flows plentifully in the most mountainous part of this 
country, seems abundantly to make up for all the inclemencies of the season, or 
difficulties of travelling, adding also the plenty of coals for firing, which all 
those hills are full of. 

We mounted the hills, fortified with the same precaution, early in the morning, 
and though the snow which had fallen in the night lay a little upon the ground, 
yet we thought it was not much; and the morning being calm and clear, we had 
no apprehension of an uneasy passage, neither did the people at Rochdale, who 
kindly directed us the way, and even offered to guide us over the first mountains, 
apprehend any difficulty for us; so we complimented our selves out of their 
assistance, which we afterwards very much wanted. 

It was, as I say, calm and clear, and the sun shone when we came out of the 
town of Rochdale; but when we began to mount the hills, which we did within a 
mile, or little more of the town, we found the wind began to rise, and the higher 
we went the more wind; by which I soon perceived that it had blown before, and 


perhaps all night upon the hills, tho’ it was calm below; as we ascended higher it 
began to snow again, that is to say, we ascended into that part where it was 
snowing, and had, no doubt, been snowing all night, as we could easily see by 
the thickness of the snow. 

It is not easy to express the consternation we were in when we came up near 
the top of the mountain; the wind blew exceeding hard, and blew the snow so 
directly in our faces, and that so thick, that it was impossible to keep our eyes 
open to see our way. The ground also was so covered with snow, that we could 
see no track, or when we were in the way, or when out; except when we were 
shewed it by a frightful precipice on one hand, and uneven ground on the other; 
even our horses discovered their uneasiness at it; and a poor spaniel dog that was 
my fellow traveller, and usually diverted us with giving us a mark for our gun, 
turn’d tail to it and cry’d. 

In the middle of this difficulty, and as we began to call to one another to turn 
back again, not knowing what dangers might still be before us, came a surprizing 
clap of thunder, the first that ever I heard in a storm of snow, or, I believe, ever 
shall; nor did we perceive any lightning to precede the thunder, as must naturally 
be the case; but we supposed the thick falling of the snow might prevent our 
sight. 

I must confess I was very much surprized at this blow; and one of our 
company would not be persuaded that it was thunder, but that it was some blast 
of a coal-pit, things which do sometimes happen in the country, where there are 
many coal mines. But we were all against him in that, and were fully satisfied 
that it was thunder, and, as we fancy’d, at last we were confirmed in it, by 
hearing more of it at a distance from us. 

Upon this we made a full stop, and coming altogether, for we were then three 
in company, with two servants, we began to talk seriously of going back again to 
Rochdale; but just then one of our men called out to us, and said, he was upon 
the top of the hill, and could see over into Yorkshire, and that there was a plain 
way down on the other side. 

We rode all up to him, and found it as the fellow had said, all but that of a 
plain way; there was indeed the mark or face of a road on the side of the hill, a 
little turning to the left north; but it was so narrow, and so deep a hollow place 
on the right, whence the water descending from the hills made a channel at the 
bottom, and looked as the beginning of a river, that the depth of the precipice, 
and the narrowness of the way, look’d horrible to us; after going a little way in 
it, the way being blinded too by the snow, the hollow on the right appeared 
deeper and deeper, so we resolved to alight and lead our horses, which we did 
for about a mile, though the violence of the wind and snow continuing, it was 


both very troublesome and dangerous. 

The only reliefs we had in this track were, (1.) That we perceived some land 
marks, or tokens, which the honest Rochdale men had given us notice of, by 
which we believed we were right in the way; for till then we knew nothing 
where we were, or whether we were right or wrong. And, (2.) that as the road we 
were in descended apace, for it went very steep down, we found the lower we 
went the violence of the snow abated, just as on the other side of the hill the 
higher we went, it had encreased. 

At length, to our great joy, we found too the wind abated, as well as the snow, 
that is to say, the hills being so high behind us, they kept back the wind, as is the 
case under a high wall, though you are on the windward side of it, yet the wind 
having no passage through, is not felt, as it would be on the top where the space 
is open for it to pass. 

All this way the hollow on our right continued very deep, and just on the other 
side of it a parallel hill continued going on east, as that did which we rode on the 
side of; the main hill which we came down from, which is properly called 
Blackstone Edge, or, by the country people, the Edge, without any sirname or 
addition, ran along due north, crossing and shutting up those hollow gulls and 
vallies between, which were certainly originally formed by the rain and snow 
water running into them, and forcing its way down, washing the earth gradually 
along with it, till, by length of time, it wore down the surface to such a depth. 

We continued descending still, and as the weather was quieter, so the way 
seemed to mend and be broader, and, to our great satisfaction, enclining more to 
the hill on the left; the precipice and hollow part where the water run, as I have 
said, went a little off from us, and by and by, to our no small comfort, we saw an 
enclosed piece of ground that is enclosed with a stone wall, and soon after a 
house, where we asked our way, and found we were right. 

Soon after this we came to the bottom, by another very steep descent, where 
we were obliged to alight again, and lead our horses. At the bottom, we found 
the hollow part, which I have so often mentioned as a precipice, was come to a 
level with us, that is to say, we were come down to a level with it, and it turning 
to the left toward us, we found a brook of water running from it, which cross’d 
our way to the north, you shall hear of it again presently; when we cross’d this 
brook, which, by reason of the snow on the hills which melted, was risen about 
knee deep, and run like a sluice for strength, we found a few poor houses, but 
saw no people, no not one; till we call’d at a door, to get directions of our way, 
and then we found, that though there was no body to be seen without doors, they 
were very full of people within, and so we found it on several occasions 
afterward, of which we shall speak again. 


We thought now we were come into a Christian country again, and that our 
difficulties were over; but we soon found our selves mistaken in the matter; for 
we had not gone fifty yards beyond the brook and houses adjacent, but we found 
the way began to ascend again, and soon after to go up very steep, till in about 
half a mile we found we had another mountain to ascend, in our apprehansion as 
bad as the first, and before we came to the top of it, we found it began to snow 
too, as it had done before. 

But, to cut short the tedious day’s work, the case was this; the hill was very 
high, and, in our opinion, not inferior to the Edge which we came just down 
from; but the sun being higher, and the wind not blowing so hard, what snow fell 
upon the hill melted as it fell, and so we saw our way plainer, and master’d the 
hill, though with some labour, yet not any terror or apprehensions of losing our 
way, falling down precipices, and the like. 

But our case was still this; that as soon as we were at the top of every hill, we 
had it to come down again on the other side; and as soon as we were down we 
had another to mount, and that immediately; for I do not remember that there 
was one bottom that had any considerable breadth of plain ground in it, but 
always a brook in the valley running from those gulls and deeps between the 
hills, with this remark, that they always cross’d our way in the bottoms from the 
right-hand to the left, the reason of which you shall see presently. 

From Blackstone Edge to Hallifax is eight miles, and all the way, except from 
Sorby to Hallifax, is thus up hill and down; so that, I suppose, we mounted to the 
clouds and descended to the water level about eight times, in that little part of the 
journey. 

But now I must observe to you, that after having pass’d the second hill, and 
come down into the valley again, and so still the nearer we came to Hallifax, we 
found the houses thicker, and the villages greater in every bottom; and not only 
so, but the sides of the hills, which were very steep every way, were spread with 
houses, and that very thick; for the land being divided into small enclosures, that 
is to say, from two acres to six or seven acres each, seldom more; every three or 
four pieces of land had a house belonging to it. 

Then it was I began to perceive the reason and nature of the thing, and found 
that this division of the land into small pieces, and scattering of the dwellings, 
was occasioned by, and done for the convenience of the business which the 
people were generally employ’d in, and that, as I said before, though we saw no 
people stirring without doors, yet they were all full within; for, in short, this 
whole country, however mountainous, and that no sooner we were down one hill 
but we mounted another, is yet infinitely full of people; those people all full of 
business; not a beggar, not an idle person to be seen, except here and there an 


alms-house, where people antient, decrepid, and past labour, might perhaps be 
found; for it is observable, that the people here, however laborious, generally 
live to a great age, a certain testimony to the goodness and wholesomness of the 
country, which is, without doubt, as healthy as any part of England; nor is the 
health of the people lessen’d, but help’d and establish’d by their being constantly 
employ’d, and, as we call it, their working hard; so that they find a double 
advantage by their being always in business. 

This business is the clothing trade, for the convenience of which the houses 
are thus scattered and spread upon the sides of the hills, as above, even from the 
bottom to the top; the reason is this; such has been the bounty of nature to this 
otherwise frightful country, that two things essential to the business, as well as to 
the ease of the people are found here, and that in a situation which I never saw 
the like of in any part of England; and, I believe, the like is not to be seen so 
contrived in any part of the world; I mean coals and running water upon the tops 
of the highest hills: This seems to have been directed by the wise hand of 
Providence for the very purpose which is now served by it, namely, the 
manufactures, which otherwise could not be carried on; neither indeed could one 
fifth part of the inhabitants be supported without them, for the land could not 
maintain them. After we had mounted the third hill, we found the country, in 
short, one continued village, tho’ mountainous every way, as before; hardly a 
house standing out of a speaking distance from another, and (which soon told us 
their business) the day clearing up, and the sun shining, we could see that almost 
at every house there was a tenter, and almost on every tenter a piece of cloth, or 
kersie, or shalloon, for they are the three articles of that country’s labour; from 
which the sun glancing, and, as I may say, shining (the white reflecting its rays) 
to us, I thought it was the most agreeable sight that I ever saw, for the hills, as I 
say, rising and falling so thick, and the vallies opening sometimes one way, 
sometimes another, so that sometimes we could see two or three miles this way, 
sometimes as far another; sometimes like the streets near St. Giles’s, called the 
Seven Dials; we could see through the glades almost every way round us, yet 
look which way we would, high to the tops, and low to the bottoms, it was all the 
same; innumerable houses and tenters, and a white piece upon every tenter. 

But to return to the reason of dispersing the houses, as above; I found, as our 
road pass’d among them, for indeed no road could do otherwise, wherever we 
pass’d any house we found a little rill or gutter of running water, if the house 
was above the road, it came from it, and cross’d the way to run to another; if the 
house was below us, it cross’d us from some other distant house above it, and at 
every considerable house was a manufactury or work-house, and as they could 
not do their business without water, the little streams were so parted and guided 


by gutters or pipes, and by turning and dividing the streams, that none of those 
houses were without a river, if I may call it so, running into and through their 
work-houses. 

Again, as the dying-houses, scouring-shops and places where they used this 
water, emitted the water again, ting’d with the drugs of the dying fat, and with 
the oil, the soap, the tallow, and other ingredients used by the clothiers in 
dressing and scouring, &. which then runs away thro’ the lands to the next. the 
grounds are not only universally watered, how dry soever the season, but that 
water so ting’d and so fatten’d enriches the lands they run through, that ‘tis 
hardly to be imagined how fertile and rich the soil is made by it. 

Then, as every clothier must keep a horse, perhaps two, to fetch and carry for 
the use of his manufacture, (viz.) to fetch home his wooll and his provisions 
from the market, to carry his yarn to the spinners, his manufacture to the fulling 
mili, and, when finished, to the market to be sold, and the like; so every 
manufacturer generally keeps a cow or two, or more, for his family, and this 
employs the two, or three, or four pieces of enclosed land about his house, for 
they scarce sow corn enough for their cocks and hens; and this feeding their 
grounds still adds by the dung of the cattle, to enrich the soil. 

But now, to speak of the bounty of nature again, which I but just mentioned; it 
is to be observed, that these hills are so furnished by nature with springs and 
mines, that not only on the sides, but even to the very tops, there is scarce a hill 
but you find, on the highest part of it, a spring of water, and a coal-pit. I doubt 
not but there are both springs and coal-pits lower in the hills, ‘tis enough to say 
they are at the top; but, as I say, the hills are so full of springs, so the lower coal- 
pits may perhaps be too full of water, to work without dreins to carry it off, and 
the coals in the upper pits being easie to come at, they may chuse to work them, 
because the horses which fetch the coals, go light up the hill, and come loaden 
down. 

Having thus fire and water at every dwelling, there is no need to enquire why 
they dwell thus dispers’d upon the highest hills, the convenience of the 
manufactures requiring it. Among the manufacturers houses are likewise 
scattered an infinite number of cottages or small dwellings, in which dwell the 
workmen which are employed, the women and children of whom, are always 
busy carding, spinning, &. so that no hands being unemploy’d, all can gain their 
bread, even from the youngest to the antient; hardly any thing above four years 
old, but its hands are sufficient to it self. 

This is the reason also why we saw so few people without doors; but if we 
knock’d at the door of any of the master manufacturers, we presently saw a 
house full of lusty fellows, some at the dye-fat, some dressing the cloths, some 


in the loom, some one thing, some another, all hard at work, and full employed 
upon the manufacture, and all seeming to have sufficient business. 

I should not have dwelt so upon this part, if there was not abundance of things 
subsequent to it, which will be explained by this one description, and which are 
needful to be understood by any one that desires a full understanding of the 
manner how the people of England are employed, and do subsist in these 
remoter parts where they are so numerous; for this is one of the most populous 
parts of Britain, London and the adjacent parts excepted. 

Having thus described the country, and the employment of the people, I am to 
tell you, that this part of it which I mentioned, is all belonging to and in the 
parish of Hallifax, and that brings me on towards the town which I shall speak of 
presently. 

I must only say a word or two of the River Calder, to compleat the description 
of the country I thus pass’d through. I hinted to you, that all the rills or brooks of 
water which we cross’d, one at least in every bottom, went away to the left or 
north side of us as we went forward east: I am to add, that following those little 
brooks with our eye, we could observe, that at some distance to the left there 
appeared a larger valley than the rest, into which not only all the brooks which 
we pass’d emptied themselves, but abundance more from the like hollow deep 
bottoms, among the hills on the north side of it, which emptied this way south, as 
those on our side run that way north, so that it was natural to conclude, that in 
this larger valley the waters of all those brooks joining, there must be some 
pretty large stream which received them all, and ran forward east, parallel to the 
way we were in. 

After some time we found that great opening seemed to bend southward 
towards us, and that probably it would cross our road, or our road would rather 
cross the valley; and so it was natural to expect we should pass that larger water, 
either by a bridge or a ford; but we were soon convinced it was not the latter; for 
the snow, as is said, having poured down a quantity of water, we soon found at 
the next opening, that there was a considerable river in the larger valley, which, 
having received all those little brooks, was risen to a little flood; and at the next 
village we pass’d it over a stately stone bridge of several great arches. This 
village is called Sorby or Sowreby; and this was the main River Calder, which I 
mentioned at Wakefield, where it begins to be navigable, and which, without any 
spring or fountain, to be called the head or source of it, is formed on the declivity 
of these mountains, meerly by the continued fall of rains and snows, which the 
said mountains intercepting the clouds, are seldom free from; and this stream 
receiving the smaller gulls and hollows, I just now mentioned, like a common- 
shore, carries all away in the channel of a noble river. 


This is the beginning of the Calder; and my reason for dwelling upon it, and 
giving so particular a description, is, because this may, once for all, shew you 
how all, or most of the great rivers in the north, take their rise, there being hardly 
any that has their beginning in any publick springs or lakes, as most of the rivers 
in the south of England have, as the Thames, for example, near Tring in 
Hertfordshire, the Vandal at Croydon and Cashalton, the Amewell at Ware, and 
the like. 

As the Calder is thus nothing but a collection of water from the fall of these 
mountains, so was the Derwent, and the Don, from the High Peak, and the hills 
of the same range more south of the edge, and so is the Aire, the Wharf, the 
Swale, the Eure, the Nid, the Tees, and the Were, all in the same county of York; 
and so the Tyne, the Cockett, the Till, and the Tweed, farther north; and even the 
like of the Forth, the Tay, the Clyde, the Nyd, in Scotland; also the Mersee, the 
Ribble, the Rocke and the Lune, the West Calder, the Lowther and the Eden, on 
the other side of these mountains, in Lancashire, Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. And thus this description will serve for all the rest. 

Having thus, I say, accounted for them all at once; I shall only mention them 
now as they come in my way; for you will observe, I cross’d one or other of 
them at every considerable town; for all the rivers as well in England as in 
Scotland, north of this place, run from the middle of the country where these 
mountains rise, either east into the German, or west into the Irish sea. None of 
them run like the Severn, or the Wye, or the rivers in South Wales, or the Exe in 
Devon, or the Avon in Wilts, or the Arun in Sussex, and others north and south. 
But I return to the north. 

Having passed the Calder at Sorby Bridge, I now began to approach the town 
of Hallifax; in the description of which, and its dependencies, all my account of 
the commerce will come in, for take Hallifax, with all its dependencies, it is not 
to be equalled in England. First, the parish or vicaridge, for it is but a vicaridge; 
is, if not the largest, certainly the most populous in England; in short, it is a 
monster, I mean, for a country parish, and a parish so far out of the way of 
foreign trade, Courts, or sea ports. 

The extent of the parish, they tell us, is almost circular, and is about twelve 
miles in diameter. There are in it twelve or thirteen chapels of ease, besides 
about sixteen meeting-houses, which they call also chapels, and are so, having 
bells to call the people, and burying grounds to most of them, or else they bury 
within them. I think they told me, the Quakers meetings, of which there are 
several too, are not reckoned into the number. In a word, it is some years ago 
that a reverend clergyman of the town of Hallifax, told me, they reckoned that 
they had a hundred thousand communicants in the parish, besides children. 


History tells us also, that in Queen Elizabeth’s time, when the inhabitants of 
Hallifax addressed the queen for some privileges, which I do not at present 
remember the particulars of, it was expressed in the petition as a moving 
argument, why the queen should take them into her royal care, that they were 
zealous Protestants, and were so loyal to her majesty, as well as so considerable, 
that no less than twelve thousand young men went out arm’d from this one 
parish, and, at her majesty’s call, joined her troops to fight the Popish army, then 
in rebellion under the Earl of Westmorland. 

If they were so populous at that time, how much must they be encreased 
since? and especially since the late Revolution, the trade having been 
prodigiously encouraged and encreased by the great demand of their kersies for 
clothing the armies abroad, insomuch that it is the opinion of some that know the 
town, and its bounds very well, that the number of people in the vicaridge of 
Hallifax, is encreased one fourth, at least, within the last forty years, that is to 
say, Since the late Revolution. Nor is it improbable at all, for besides the number 
of houses which are encreased, they have entered upon a new manufacture 
which was never made in those parts before, at least, not in any quantities, I 
mean, the manufactures of shalloons, of which they now make, if fame does not 
bely them, a hundred thousand pieces a year in this parish only, and yet do not 
make much fewer kersies than they did before. 

The trade in kersies also was so great, that I was told by very creditable, 
honest men, when I was there, men not given to gasconading or boasting, and 
less to lying, that there was one dealer in the vicaridge, who traded, by 
commission, for threescore thousand pounds a year in kersies only, and all that 
to Holland and Hamburgh. 

But not to enter into particulars, it is evident that the trade must be exceeding 
great, in that it employs such a very great number of people, and that in this one 
town only; for, as I shall fully describe in my account of other places, this is not 
what I may call the eldest son of the cloathing trade in this county; the town of 
Leeds challenges a pre-eminence, and I believe, merits the dignity it claims, 
besides the towns of Huthersfield, Bradforth, Wakefield, and others. 

But I must not leave Hallifax yet, as the vicaridge is thus far extended, and the 
extent of it so peopled, what must the market be, and where must this vast 
number of people be supplied? For, (I.) as to corn, I have observed already, they 
sow little and hardly enough to feed their poultry, if they were to be corn fed; 
and as to beef and mutton, they feed little or none; and as they are surrounded 
with large, populous, manufacturing towns on every side, all of them employed 
as these are, in the cloathing trade, they must then necessarily have their 
provisions from other parts of the country. 


This then is a subsistence to the other part of the country, and so it is for us, 
the West Riding is thus taken up, and the lands occupied by the manufacture; the 
consequence is plain, their corn comes up in great quantities out of Lincoln, 
Nottingham, and the East Riding, their black cattle and horses from the North 
Riding, their sheep and mutton from the adjacent counties every way, their butter 
from the East and North Riding, their cheese out of Cheshire and Warwickshire, 
more black cattle also from Lancashire. And here the breeders and feeders, the 
farmers and country people find money flowing in plenty from the 
manufacturers and commerce; so that at Hallifax, Leeds, and the other great 
manufacturing towns so often mentioned, and adjacent to these, for the two 
months of September and October, a prodigious quantity of black cattle is sold. 

This demand for beef is occasioned thus; the usage of the people is to buy in at 
that season beef sufficient for the whole year, which they kill and salt, and hang 
up in the smoke to dry. This way of curing their beef keeps it all the winter, and 
they eat this smoak’d beef as a very great rarity. 

Upon this foot, ‘tis ordinary for a clothier that has a large family, to come to 
Hallifax on a market-day, and buy two or three large bullocks from eight to ten 
pounds a piece. These he carries home and kills for his store. And this is the 
reason that the markets at all those times of the year are thronged with black 
cattle, as Smithfield is on a Friday; whereas all the rest of the year there is little 
extraordinary sold there. 

Thus this one trading, manufacturing part of the country supports all the 
countries round it, and the numbers of people settle here as bees about a hive. 

As for the town of Hallifax it self, there is nothing extraordinary except on a 
market-day, and then indeed it is a prodigious thing, by reason of the multitude 
of people who throng thither, as well to sell their manufactures as to buy 
provisions; and so great is the confluence of people hither, that, except Leeds 
and Wakefield, nothing in all the north part of England can come near it. 

The church is old, but stately and venerable, and has in it many extraordinary 
monuments, but most of them of great antiquity. Here is a very good hospital, 
and a work-house of an antient establishment, and there are several charities, of 
like sort, in other parts of the parish. 

But I must not quit Hallifax, till I give you some account of the famous course 
of justice antiently executed here, to prevent the stealing of cloth. Modern 
accounts pretend to say, it was for all sorts of felons; but I am well assured, it 
was first erected purely, or at least principally, for such thieves as were 
apprehended stealing cloth from the tenters; and it seems very reasonable to 
think it was so, because of the conditions of the trial. The case was thus: 

The erecting the woollen manufacture here was about the year 1480, when 


King Henry VII. by giving encouragement to foreigners to settle in England, and 
to set up woollen manufactures, caused an Act to pass prohibiting the 
exportation of wooll into foreign parts, unwrought, and to encourage foreign 
manufacturers to come and settle here, of whom several coming over settled the 
manufactures of cloths in several parts of the kingdom, as they found the people 
tractable, and as the country best suited them; as the bays at Colchester, the says 
at Sudbury, the broad-cloth in Wilts, and other counties; so the trade of kersies 
and narrow cloth fixed at this place, and other adjacent towns. 

When this trade began to settle, nothing was more frequent than for young 
workmen to leave their cloths out all night upon the tenters, and the idle fellows 
would come in upon them, and tearing them off without notice, steal the cloth. 
Now as it was absolutely necessary to preserve the trade in its infancy, this 
severe law was made, giving the power of life and death so far into the hands of 
the magistrates of Hallifax, as to see the law executed upon them. As this law 
was particularly pointed against the stealing of cloth, and no other crime, so no 
others were capable of being punished by it, and the conditions of the law 
intimate as much; for the power was not given to the magistrates to give 
sentence, unless in one of these three plain cases: 

Hand napping, that is, to be taken in the very fact, or, as the Scots call it in the 
case of murther, red hand. 

Back bearing, that is, when the cloth was found on the person carrying it off. 

Tongue confessing, that part needs no farther explanation. 

This being the case, if the criminal was taken, he was brought before the 
magistrates of the town, who at that time were only a baily and the eoaldermen, 
how many we do not read, and these were to judge, and sentence, and execute 
the offender, or clear him, within so many days; I think it was three market days 
if the offence was committed out of the vicaridge, but within the bounds of the 
forest then there were frith borges also to judge of the fact, who were to be 
summoned of the forest holders, as they are called, who were to hold of that 
frith, that is, of the forest; but those were to be good and sober men, and by the 
magistrates of the town to be approved as such; if those acquitted him of the fact 
he was immediately discharged; if those censured him, no body could reprieve 
him but the town. The country people were, it seems, so terrified at the severity 
of this proceeding, that hence came that proverbial saying, which was used all 
over Yorkshire, (viz.) 

From Hell, Hull, and Hallifax, Good Lord, deliver us. 

How Hull came to be included in this petition, I do not find; for they had no 
such law there, as I read of. 

The manner of execution was very remarkable; the engine indeed is carried 


away, but the scaffold on which it stood is there to this time, and may continue 
many ages; being not a frame of wood, but a square building of stone, with stone 
steps to go up, and the engine it self was made in the following manner. 

They tell us of a custom which prevailed here, in the case of a criminal being 
to be executed, (viz.) that if after his head was laid down, and the signal given to 
pull out the pin, he could be so nimble as to snatch out his head between the 
pulling out the pin and the falling down of the ax, and could get up upon his feet, 
jump off of the scaffold, run down a hill that lies just before it, and get through 
the river before the executioner could overtake him, and seize upon him, he was 
to escape; and though the executioner did take him on the other side the river, he 
was not to bring him back, at least he was not to be executed. 

But as they shewed me the form of the scaffold, and the weight of the ax, it 
was, in my opinion, next to impossible, any man should be so quick-eyed as to 
see the pulling out the pin, and so quick with his head, as to snatch it out; yet 
they tell a story of one fellow that did it, and was so bold after he had jumpt off 
of the scaffold, and was running down the hill, with the executioner at his heels, 
to turn about and call to the people to give him his hat; that having afterwards 
jumpt into the river, which is but a little one, and not deep, he stopt, intending to 
drown the hangman, if he had come up to him; at which the poor fellow stopt 
too, and was afraid to go into the water to seize him. But this story is said to be 
too long ago to have any vouchers, though the people indeed all receive it for 
truth. 

The force of this engine is so strong, the head of the ax being loaded with a 
weight of lead to make it fall heavy, and the execution is so sure, that it takes 
away all possibility of its failing to cut off the head; and to this purpose, the 
Hallifax people tell you another story of a country woman, who was riding by 
upon her doffers or hampers to Hallifax Market, for the execution was always on 
a market day (the third after the fact) and passing just as the ax was let fall upon 
the neck of the criminal, it chopt it thro’ with such force, that the head jumpt off 
into one of her hampers, and that the woman not perceiving it, she carry’d it 
away to the market. 

All the use I shall make of this unlikely story, is this, that it seems executions 
were so frequent, that it was not thought a sight worth the peoples running out to 
see; that the woman should ride along so close to the scaffold, and that she 
should go on, and not so much as stop to see the ax fall, or take any notice of it. 
But those difficulties seem to be much better solved, by saying, that ‘tis as 
reasonable to think the whole tale is a little Yorkshire, which, I suppose, you will 
understand well enough. 

This engine was removed, as we are told, in the year 1620, during the reign of 


King James the First, and the usage and custom of prosecution abolished, and 
criminals or felons left to the ordinary course of justice, as it is still; and yet they 
do not find the stealing cloth from the tenters is so frequent now as it was in 
those times. 

But the manner of execution is preserv’d; for in the reign of the same prince, 
the Earl Morton, Regent or Prime Minister of Scotland, under King James, 
passing thro’ Hallifax, and seeing one of their executions, was so pleased with 
the performance, that he caused a model to be taken and carried into Scotland, 
where it is preserved and constantly made use of for executions to this day. But 
one thing must not be forgotten in this part of the story, namely, that his 
lordship’s own head was the first that was cut off with it; and it being many 
years before that happened, the engine was called the Maiden, as not having so 
long handsell’d, and still retains the name, tho’ it has cut off many a head since 
that. 

We quitted Hallifax not without some astonishment at its situation, being so 
surrounded with hills, and those so high, as (except the entrance by the west) 
makes the coming in and going out of it exceeding troublesome, and indeed for 
carriages hardly practicable, and particularly the hill which they go up to come 
out of the town eastwards towards Leeds, and which the country people call 
Hallifax Bank, is so steep, so rugged, and sometimes too so slippery, that, to a 
town of so much business as this is, ‘tis exceeding troublesome and dangerous. 

From Hallifax it is twelve miles to Leeds north east, and about as many to 
Wakefield; due east, or a little southerly, between Hallifax and Leeds, is a little 
town called Burstall. Here the kersey and shalloon trade being, as it were, 
confined to Hallifax, and the towns already named, of Huthersfield and 
Bradforth, they begin to make broad cloth; I call it broad, in distinction from 
kersies and druggets, and such things, though the cloths in this country are called 
narrow, when they are spoken of in London, and compared with the broad cloths 
made in Wilts, Gloucester, Somerset and Devonshire, of which I have spoken in 
former letters. 

This town is famed for dying, and they make a sort of cloths here in imitation 
of the Gloucester white cloths, bought for the Dutch and the Turkey trades; and 
though their cloths here may not be as fine, they told us their colours are as 
good. But that is not my business to dispute, the west country clothiers deny it; 
and so I leave it as I find it. 

From hence to Leeds, and every way to the right hand and the left, the country 
appears busy, diligent, and even in a hurry of work, they are not scattered and 
dispersed as in the vicaridge of Hallifax, where the houses stand one by one; but 
in villages, those villages large, full of houses, and those houses thronged with 


people, for the whole country is infinitely populous. 

A noble scene of industry and application is spread before you here, and 
which, joined to the market at Leeds, where it chiefly centers, is such a 
surprising thing, that they who have pretended to give an account of Yorkshire, 
and have left this out, must betray an ignorance not to be accounted for, or 
excused; ‘tis what is well worth the curiosity of a stranger to go on purpose to 
see; and many travellers and gentlemen have come over from Hamburgh, nay, 
even from Leipsick in Saxony, on purpose to see it. 

And this brought me from the villages where this manufacture is wrought, to 
the market where it is sold, which is at Leeds. 

Leeds is a large, wealthy and populous town, it stands on the north bank of the 
River Aire, or rather on both sides the river, for there is a large suburb or part of 
the town on the south side of the river, and the whole is joined by a stately and 
prodigiously strong stone bridge, so large, and so wide, that formerly the cloth 
market was kept in neither part of the town, but on the very bridge it self; and 
therefore the refreshment given the clothiers by the inn-keepers, of which I shall 
speak presently is called the Brigg-shot to this day. 

The encrease of the manufacturers and of the trade, soon made the market too 
great to be confined to the brigg or bridge, and it is now kept in the High-street, 
beginning from the bridge, and running up north almost to the market-house, 
where the ordinary market for provisions begins, which also is the greatest of its 
kind in all the north of England, except Hallifax, of which I have spoken already, 
nay, the people at Leeds will not allow me to except Hallifax, but say, that theirs 
is the greatest market, and that not the greatest plenty only, but the best of all 
kinds of provisions are brought hither. 

But this is not the case; it is the cloth market I am now to describe, which is 
indeed a prodigy of its kind, and is not to be equalled in the world. The market 
for serges at Exeter is indeed a wonderful thing, and the value sold there is very 
great; but then the market there is but once a week, here it is twice a week, and 
the quantity of goods vastly great too. 

The market it self is worth describing, tho’ no description can come up to the 
thing it self; however, take a sketch of it with its customs and usages as follows: 

The street is a large, broad, fair, and well-built street, beginning, as I have 
said, at the bridge, and ascending gently to the north. 

Early in the morning, there are tressels placed in two rows in the street, 
sometimes two rows on a side, but always one row at least; then there are boards 
laid cross those tressels, so that the boards lie like long counters on either side, 
from one end of the street to the other. 

The clothiers come early in the morning with their cloth; and as few clothiers 


bring more than one piece, the market being so frequent, they go into the inns 
and publick-houses with it, and there set it down. 

At seven a clock in the morning, the clothiers being supposed to be all come 
by that time, even in the winter, but the hour is varied as the seasons advance (in 
the summer earlier, in the depth of winter a little later) I take it, at a medium, and 
as it was when I was there, at six or seven, I say, the market bell rings; it would 
surprize a stranger to see in how few minutes, without hurry or noise, and not the 
least disorder, the whole market is fill’d; all the boards upon the tressels are 
covered with cloth, close to one another as the pieces can lie long ways by one 
another, and behind every piece of cloth, the clothier standing to sell it. 

This indeed is not so difficult, when we consider that the whole quantity is 
brought into the market as soon as one piece, because as the clothiers stand 
ready in the inns and shops just behind, and that there is a clothier to every piece, 
they have no more to do, but, like a regiment drawn up in line, every one takes 
up his piece, and has about five steps to march to lay it upon the first row of 
boards, and perhaps ten to the second row; so that upon the market bell ringing, 
in half a quarter of an hour the whole market is fill’d, the rows of boards 
cover’d, and the clothiers stand ready. 

As soon as the bell has done ringing, the merchants and factors, and buyers of 
all sorts, come down, and coming along the spaces between the rows of boards, 
they walk up the rows, and down as their occasions direct. Some of them have 
their foreign letters of orders, with patterns seal’d on them, in rows, in their 
hands; and with those they match colours, holding them to the cloths as they 
think they agree to; when they see any cloths to their colours, or that suit their 
occasions, they reach over to the clothier and whisper, and in the fewest words 
imaginable the price is stated; one asks, the other bids; and ‘tis agree, or not 
agree, in a moment. 

The merchants and buyers generally walk down and up twice on each side of 
the rows, and in little more than an hour all the business is done; in less than half 
an hour you will perceive the cloths begin to move off, the clothier taking it up 
upon his shoulder to carry it to the merchant’s house; and by half an hour after 
eight a clock the market bell rings again; immediately the buyers disappear, the 
cloth is all sold, or if here and there a piece happens not to be bought, ‘tis carried 
back into the inn, and, in a quarter of an hour, there is not a piece of cloth to be 
seen in the market. 

Thus, you see, ten or twenty thousand pounds value in cloth, and sometimes 
much more, bought and sold in little more than an hour, and the laws of the 
market the most strictly observed as ever I saw done in any market in England; 
for, 


Before the market bell rings, no man shews a piece of cloth, nor can the 
clothiers sell any but in open market. . 

After the market bell rings again, no body stays a moment in the market, but 
carries his cloth back if it be not sold. . 

And that which is most admirable is, ‘tis all managed with the most profound 
silence, and you cannot hear a word spoken in the whole market, I mean, by the 
persons buying and selling; ‘tis all done in whisper. 

The reason of this silence, is chiefly because the clothiers stand so near to one 
another; and ‘tis always reasonable that one should not know what another does, 
for that would be discovering their business, and exposing it to one another. 

If a merchant has bidden a clothier a price, and he will not take it, he may go 
after him to his house, and tell him he has considered of it, and is willing to let 
him have it but they are not to make any new agreement for it, so as to remove 
the market from the street to the merchant’s house. 

By nine a clock the boards are taken down, the tressels are removed, and the 
street cleared, so that you see no market or goods any more than if there had 
been nothing to do; and this is done twice a week. By this quick return the 
clothiers are constantly supplied with money, their workmen are duly paid, and a 
prodigious sum circulates thro’ the county every week. 

If you should ask upon all this, where all these goods, as well here as at 
Wakefield, and at Hallifax, are vented and disposed of? It would require a long 
treatise of commerce to enter into that part: But that I may not bring you into the 
labyrinth, and not show you the way out, I shall, in three short heads, describe 
the consumption, for there are three channels by which it goes: 

For the home consumption; their goods being, as I may say, every where made 
use of, for the cloathing the ordinary people, who cannot go to the price of the 
fine medley cloths made, as I formerly gave you an account, in the western 
counties of England. There are for this purpose a set of travelling merchants in 
Leeds, who go all over England with droves of pack horses, and to all the fairs 
and market towns over the whole island, I think I may say none excepted. Here 
they supply not the common people by retail, which would denominate them 
pedlars indeed, but they supply the shops by wholesale or whole pieces; and not 
only so, but give large credit too, so that they are really travelling merchants, and 
as such they sell a very great quantity of goods; ‘tis ordinary for one of these 
men to carry a thousand pounds value of cloth with them at a time, and having 
sold it at the fairs or towns where they go, they send their horses back for as 
much more, and this very often in a summer, for they chuse to travel in the 
summer, and perhaps towards the winter time, tho’ as little in winter as they can, 
because of the badness of the roads. 


Another sort of buyers are those who buy to send to London; either by 
commissions from London, or they give commissions to factors and warehouse- 
keepers in London to sell for them; and these drive also a very great trade: These 
factors and warehouse-keepers not only supply all the shop-keepers and 
wholesale men in London, but sell also very great quantities to the merchants, as 
well for exportation to the English colonies in America, which take off great 
quantities of those course goods, especially New England, New York, Virginia, 
&. as also to the Russia merchants, who send an exceeding quantity to 
Petersburgh, Riga, Dantzic, Narva, and to Sweden and Pomerania. 

The third sort of buyers, and who are not less considerable than the other, are 
truly merchants, that is to say, such as receive commissions from abroad to buy 
cloth for the merchants chiefly in Hamburgh, and in Holland, and from several 
other parts; and these are not only many in number, but some of them are very 
considerable in their dealings, and correspond as far as Nuremberg, Frankfort, 
Leipsick, and even to Vienna and Ausburgh, in the farthest provinces of 
Germany. 

On account of this trade it was, that some years ago an Act of Parliament was 
obtained for making the Rivers Aire and Calder navigable; by which a 
communication by water was opened from Leeds and Wakefield to Hull, and by 
which means all the woollen manufactures which those merchants now export 
by commission, as above, is carried by water to Hull, and there shipped for 
Holland, Bremen, Hamburgh, and the Baltick. And thus you have a brief 
account, by what methods this vast manufacture is carried off, and which way 
they find a vent for it. 

There is another trade in this part of the country, which is now become very 
considerable since the opening the navigation of these rivers, and that is, that 
from hence they carry coals down from Wakefield (especially) and also from 
Leeds, at both which they have a very great quantity, and such, as they told me, 
could never be exhausted. These they carry quite down into the Humber, and 
then up the Ouse to York, and up the Trent, and other rivers, where there are 
abundance of large towns, who they supply with coals; with this advantage too, 
that whereas the Newcastle coals pay four shillings per chaldron duty to the 
publick; these being only called river borne coal, are exempted, and pay nothing; 
though, strictly speaking, they are carried on the sea too, for the Humber is 
properly the sea. But they have been hitherto exempted from the tax, and so they 
carry on the trade to their very great profit and advantage. 

I need not add, that by the same navigation they receive all their heavy goods, 
as well such as are imported at Hull, as such as come from London, and such as 
other counties supply, as butter, cheese, lead, iron, salt; all sorts of grocery. as 


sugars, tobacco, fruit, spice, hops, &. oyl, wine, brandy, spirits, and every sort of 
heavy or bulky goods. 

The town of Leeds is very large, and, as above, there are abundance of 
wealthy merchants in it. Here are two churches, and two large meeting-houses of 
Dissenters, and six or seven chapels of ease, besides Dissenters chapels, in the 
adjacent, depending villages; so that Leeds may not be much inferiour to 
Hallifax in numbers of people: It is really a surprising thing to see what numbers 
of people are thronged together in all the villages about these towns, and how 
busy they all are, being fully employed in this great manufacture. 

Before I go forward from hence, I should tell you, that I took a little trip to see 
the antient town of Pontefract, with that dismal place called the Castle, a place 
that was really dismal on many accounts, having been a scene of blood in many 
several ages; for here Henry, the great Earl of Lancaster, who was at the same 
time lord of the castle, and whose ancestors had beautified and enlarged it 
exceedingly, and fortified it too, was beheaded, in King Edward the IId’s time, 
with three or four more of the English barons. Here Richard lid, being deposed 
and imprisoned, was barbarously murthered, and, if history lies not, in a cruel 
manner; and here Anthony, Earl Rivers, and Sir Richard Gray, the first uncle, 
and the last brother-in-law to King Edward the Fifth, were beheaded by that 
tyrant Richard III. Here, in the late wars, a small party of brave fellows took the 
castle, by surprise, for the king, and having desperately defended it to the last 
extremity, and being obliged to yield, five of them attempted to break thro’ the 
besiegers camp, three of whom perished in the attempt. 

The town is large and well built, but much smaller than it has been; the castle 
lies in its ruins, tho’ not demolished; within a mile of it is Ferry Bridge, where 
there is a great stone bridge over the Aire and Calder (then united) and a large 
stone causeway, above a mile in length, to a town call’d Brotherton, where 
Queen Margaret, wife of King Edward the First, was delivered of a son, being 
surprised as she was abroad taking the air, some histories say, a hunting; but, I 
must confess, it seems not very probable, that queens big with child, and within 
a few hours of their time, should ride a hunting. Be that as it will, here her 
majesty was catch’d (as the women call it) and forc’d to take up, and brought 
forth a son, who was christened Thomas, and sirnamed from the place, De 
Brotherton; he afterwards was a famous man, and was made Earl of Norfolk, and 
Earl Marshal of England; which office is hereditary to the title of Norfolk to this 
day. A little on the south side of this village the road parts, and one way goes on 
to the right towards Tadcaster, and so to York, of which in its order; the other, 
being the high-post road for Scotland, goes on to Wetherby, over Bramham 
Moor, famous for a fight between the Royalists and the fam’d Sir Thomas 


Fairfax, in which the last was worsted and wounded, but made a retreat, which 
gain’d him as great reputation as a victory would have done. 

Near the road is a noble seat of Benson, Lord Bingly, an antient family, raised 
to the dignity of a peer in the person of the present Lord Bingly, who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the time of the late Queen Anne, and nominated 
her majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary to the Court of Spain; but the queen 
dying, that embassy was laid aside. It is a fine, new built, beautiful house, with 
very curious gardens, tho’ not large. Wetherby is a small town, but being a great 
thoroughfare to the north, has several good inns, and a very lofty stone bridge 
over the River Wharfe, which comes down from the hills also, as the rest do. 

But I must go back to Pontefract, to take notice, that here again the great 
Roman highway, which I mentioned at Doncaster, and which is visible from 
thence in several places on the way to Pontefract, though not in the open road, is 
apparent again, and from Castleford Bridge, which is another bridge over the 
united rivers of Aire and Calder, it goes on to Abberforth, a small market town 
famous for pin-making, and so to Tadcaster and York. But I mention it here on 
this present occasion, for otherwise these remains of antiquity are not my 
province in this undertaking; I say, ‘tis on this occasion. 

1. That in some places this causeway being cut into and broken up, the 
eminent care of the Romans for making firm causeways for the convenience of 
carriage, and for the passing of travellers, is to be seen there. The layings of 
different sorts of earth, as clay at the bottom, chalk upon that, then gravel upon 
the chalk, then stones upon the gravel, and then gravel again; and so of other 
kinds of earth, where the first was not to be had. 

2. In some places between this bridge and the town of Abberforth, the 
causeway having not been used for the ordinary road, it lies as fair and 
untouch’d, the surface covered with turf, smooth as at its first making, not so 
much as the mark of a hoof or of a wheel upon it; so that it is to be seen in its full 
dimensions and heighth, as if it had been made but the same week; whereas ‘tis 
very probable it had stood so fifteen or sixteen hundred years; and I take notice 
of it here, because I have not seen any thing like it in any other place in England, 
and because our people, who are now mending the roads almost every where, 
might take a pattern from it. 

As I made this little excursion to see the town of Pontefract from Leeds, you 
must suppose me now returned thither, and setting out thence northward. I had 
no sooner pass’d out of the district of Leeds about four or five miles, and pass’d 
the Wharfe, at a fine stone bridge of eleven arches at a little pretty town call’d 
Harwood; I say, I was no sooner gotten hither, but it was easie to see we were 
out of the manufacturing country. Now the black moorish lands, like Black 


Barnsley, shew’d dismal again and frightful, the towns were thin, and thin of 
people too; we saw but little enclosed ground, no tenters with the cloths shining 
upon them, nor people busied within doors, as before; but, as in the Vicaridge, 
we Saw inhabited mountains, here we saw waste and almost uninhabited vales. 

In a word, the country look’d as if all the people were transplanted to Leeds 
and Hallifax, and that here was only a few just left at home to cultivate the land, 
manage the plough, and raise corn for the rest. 

The River Wharfe seemed very small, and the water low, at Harwood Bridge, 
so that I was surprised to see so fine a bridge over it, and was thinking of the 
great bridge at Madrid over the Mansanares, of which a Frenchman of quality 
looking upon it, said to the Spaniards that were about him, That the King of 
Spain ought either to buy them some water, or they should sell their bridge. But I 
was afterwards satisfied that was not the case here; for coming another time this 
way after a heavy rain, I was convinced the bridge was not at all too big, or too 
long, the water filling up to the very crown of the arches, and some of the arches 
not to be seen at all. 

From the Wharfe we went directly north, over a continued waste of black, ill 
looking, desolate moors, over which travellers are guided, like race horses, by 
posts set up for fear of bogs and holes, to a town call’d Ripley, that stands upon 
another river called the Nud by some, by others the Nyd, smaller than the 
Wharfe, but furiously rapid, and very dangerous to pass in many places, 
especially upon sudden rains. Notwithstanding such lofty, high built bridges as 
are not to be seen over such small rivers in any other place; and, on this 
occasion, it may be observed here, once for all, that no part of England, I may 
say so because I can say I have seen the whole island, a very little excepted, I 
say, no part can shew such noble, large, lofty, and long stone bridges as this part 
of England, nor so many of them; nor do I remember to have seen any such thing 
as a timber bridge in all the northern part of England, no not from the Trent to 
the Tweed; whereas in the south parts of England there are abundance, as 
particularly over the great river of Thames at Kingston, Chertsey, Staines, 
Windsor, Maidenhead, Reading, Henley, Marlow, and other places, and over the 
River Lea, tho’ a navigable river, of thirteen bridges, we see but one built of 
stone, (viz.) that at Bow. 

A little below Ripley, on the same River Nyd, and with a very fine bridge over 
it also, we saw Knaresborough; known among foreigners by the name of 
Knaresborough Spaw; in the south of England I have heard it call’d the 
Yorkshire Spaw. I shall not enter here upon the definition of the word spaw , ‘tis 
enough to speak familiarly, that here is a well of physical or mineral waters, or, 
to speak more exactly as one viewing the country, here are at the town, and in 


the adjacent lands, no less than four spaws or mineral waters. 

The first thing recommended to me for a wonder, was that four springs, the 
waters of which are in themselves of so different a quality, should rise in so 
narrow a compass of ground; but I, who was surfeited with country wonders in 
my passing the Peak, was not so easily surprized at the wonderful strangeness of 
this part; and when my landlord at Knaresborough took me short, with a But is it 
not a strange thing, sir? I answered him with a question, Is it not as strange, sir, 
said I, that in Derbyshire two springs, one hot, and another cold, should rise 
within a hand’s breadth of one another? Tis certain, that though the eruption of 
the water may be near, yet the subterranean passages may be as remote as east 
and west, and the mineral lying in veins may run remote also, so as to take off all 
the wonder. 

2. The springs themselves, and indeed one of them, is nothing extraordinary, 
namely, that in a little cave a petrifying water drops from the roof of the cavity, 
which, as they say, turns wood into stone. This indeed I made light of too, 
because I had already been at Poole’s Hole and Castleton in the Peak, and at 
Harwich. 

But now to speak of the other two springs, they are indeed valuable rarities, 
and not to be equalled in England. 

The first is the Sweet Spaw, or a vitriolick water; it was discovered by one Mr. 
Slingsby, anno 1630. and all physicians acknowledge it to be a very sovereign 
medicine in several particular distempers. Vid. Dr. Leigh’s Nat. Hist. of 
Lancashire. 

The Stinking Spaw, or, if you will, according to the learned, the Sulphur Well. 
This water is clear as chrystal, but foetid and nauseous to the smell, so that those 
who drink it are obliged to hold their noses when they drink; yet it is a valuable 
medicine also in scorbutic, hypochondriac, and especially in hydropic 
distempers; as to its curing the gout, I take that, as in other cases, ad referendum. 

The people formerly, and that for many years, only drank these waters, and 
used them no otherwise; but are now come into the use of bathing in them as a 
cold bath, and thus they must necessarily be very good for rheumatic pains, 
paralitic numbnesses, and many other distempers which afflict mankind. 

We were surprised to find a great deal of good company here drinking the 
waters, and indeed, more than we found afterwards at Scarborough; though this 
seems to be a most desolate out-of-the-world place, and that men would only 
retire to it for religious mortifications, and to hate the world, but we found it was 
quite otherwise. 

Those two bridges at Harwood and Ripley are very firm, fine, and, I assure 
you, very chargeable bridges; and at Rippon there are two stone bridges, whereof 


one of them has, I think, thirteen arches, or more, over the Eure, and is indeed a 
very stately and chargeable work. It is true, a bridge over the same river at 
Burrowbrigg, four mile lower than Rippon, has but four or five arches, but then 
those arches are near forty foot diameter, and one of the middlemost much more, 
and high in proportion, and the ends of the bridge continued by high causeways, 
built of stone, to keep the water in its course; and yet sometimes all is too little. 

From the bridges may be observ’d, that however low these waters are in the 
summer, they are high and furious enough in the winter; and yet the River Aire, 
tho’ its beginning is in the same ridge of mountains as the other, and particularly 
in the hill called Penigent, which overtops all its neighbours; I say this river is 
gentle and mild in its stream, when the other are all raging and furious; the only 
reason I can give for it, which however I think is a very just account, is, that it 
runs in a thousand windings and turnings more than any other river in those 
parts; and these reaches and meanders of the river greatly help to check the 
sharpness of the stream: The next reason is, that after it has descended from the 
mountains it has a deeper channel; both which, I think, put together, will 
sufficiently account for the abating the current. 

Rippon is a very neat, pleasant, well built town, and has not only an agreeable 
situation on a rising ground between two rivers, but the market place is the finest 
and most beautiful square that is to be seen of its kind in England. 

In the middle of it stands a curious column of stone, imitating the obelisks of 
the antients, tho’ not so high, but rather like the pillar in the middle of Covent- 
Garden, or that in Lincoln’s Inn, with dials also upon it. 

But I must not omit to tell you also, however other pretended travelling writers 
were pleased not to see it as they went by, that here is a large collegiate church, 
and tho’ it is not a bishoprick but a deanery only, in the diocess of York, yet it is 
a very handsome, antient and venerable pile of building, and shews it self a great 
way in the country. Mr. Cambden says, this town of Rippon owes its greatness to 
religion. 

That here was a famous monastery built by Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, and 
that in the first ages of Christianity, at least in this island, is certain; but this 
pious gift of the bishop was swallowed up some years after, when the Danes 
over-running Yorkshire, rifled and burnt it to the ground, as likewise the whole 
town of Rippon; It afterwards flourished again as a monastery. But those being 
all given up in the reign of King Henry VIII. the church only was preserved. Mr. 
Cambden says it was built, which I conceive rather to be form’d into a church, 
from the ruin of the monastery, by the contribution of the gentry thereabouts. 

While it was a monastery, here was a famous sanctuary, a thing however 
useful in some cases, yet so abused in foreign countries, by making the church a 


refuge of rogues, thieves and murtherers, that ‘tis happy for England it is out of 
use here. This privilege of sanctuary was, it seems, granted to the church of 
Rippon by King Athelstan, an.—and with this extraordinary sanction, that 
whosoever broke the rights of sanctuary of the church of Rippon, and which he 
extended to a mile on either side the church, should forfeit life and estate; so 
that, in short, not the church only, but the whole town, and a circle of two miles 
diameter, was like the Rules of the King’s Bench here in Southwark, a refuge for 
all that fled to it, where they liv’d safe from all manner of molestation, even 
from the king, or his laws, or any person whatsoever. 

Annexed to this monastery was an hospital, the intent and purposes of which 
are very remarkable, and would be worthy imitation in our days of Protestant 
charity, when indeed I see nothing come up to it. The house was called the 
hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, where, according to the foundation, were to be 
maintained two chaplains to perform divine service; and if any begging 
clergymen, or other needy persons; should happen to travel or stray out of their 
way, and call at the said hospital, they should be relieved there for one night 
only, with food and a bed, and to be gone in the morning; and to every poor 
person that came craving an alms, on St. Mary Magdalen’s Day yearly, they 
should give one loaf, value a half penny, when corn was at the price of five 
shillings per quarter, and one herring. 

Also ‘tis recorded, that one branch of this hospital was founded and endowed, 
and given to a society of religious sisters by a certain Archbishop of York, but 
the inquisition taken does not find his name, to the intent that they should 
maintain one chaplain to perform divine service, and to the farther intent that 
they should maintain all the lepers born and bred in Hipschire, that should come 
to it for maintenance; and that they should allow to each of them a garment 
call’d Rak, and two pair of shoes yearly, with every day a loaf fit for a poor 
man’s sustenance, half a pitcher of beer, a sufficient portion of flesh on flesh 
days, and three herrings on fish days. 

After this, other gifts were added to this foundation; also the sisters were 
removed, and a brotherhood established in their stead, which continued some 
time; and after that a mastership; and the maintenance of lepers finding no 
clients, the country proving healthy, that part was turned into a charity, to be 
dealt out to the poor on St. Mary Magdalen’s Day, as above: At length all was 
demolished together, and the house, with the monastery, suppress’d, as it now 
stands, a collegiate church being erected on the room of it: Besides, it seems 
upon another inquisition, and a jury empanelled to give their verdict, it appeared 
in the 10th of Edward III. that the revenue of one branch of the hospital had been 
embezzled and squandered away by the master of the hospital, the charities 


interrupted, and the poor defrauded. 

And so in the visitation of the church, for it seems there were frauds and 
embezzlements in those days, even of the goods of the church, as well as since. 
Mr. Dugdale, in his Monasticon , gives an account, that William, Archbishop of 
York, in a visitation of the church of Rippon, anno 1331. found it almost 
bandoned, notwithstanding much cure of souls depended on it; that there were 
good revenues belonging to it, but that they were consumed by the absent 
canons. N.B. There was then also non-residence, and the non-residents too 
devouring the goods of the church. 

Upon this, the good archbishop took order for the future, that all the lands, 
meadows, revenues, and services (I give you the very words of the archbishop’s 
decree upon his visitation) with the tithes of garbs and hay, of Nyd and 
Grantilaye, with a pension of twenty shillings due from the Vicar of Nyd, and 
the spiritual jurisdiction, and the profits of the same, should, for the future, be 
divided among those who should reside at the church of Rippon, and no other. 

There were at that time, in this church, nine chanteries, besides two out- 
chanteries in the parish, the same which we call now chapels of ease; and 
besides the chantery of the two priests in the hospital, the out-chanteries were 
one at Hutton Conyers, and one at Clotheram. N.B. A chantery is any 
consecrated place where is an oratory, and a priest allowed to sing mass, and 
therefore call’d a chantery or singing house. 

There were in the church at that time 
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Three deacons 


5 100 each. 


Three subdeacons — 4 10 0 


Six choristers 
3 10 0 And 11. 4s. each for their Livery. 


Six tribblers 


2 126 


The organist 0 144 


The grammar school- 


master }2 0 0 


These were noble stipends in those days. How our clergy would serve at this 
time under such great encouragement, is left to enquiry, especially the organist’s 
salary was notable; from whence I may, I hope without offence, suppose, that he 
being a layman, might get business in the town, (perhaps he was a dancing- 
master, or a musick-master, or both) to teach the young ladies of Rippon; and his 
wife might keep a boarding-school too; and so the grammar school-master might 
be a writing-master in the town, and the like. 

Be that as it will, the church is still standing, tho’ the monastery and hospital 
are suppress’d, and the canons and choir are maintain’d at a much better rate 
than as above, for they now eat as good beef, and drink as good Yorkshire ale, as 
their neighbours. 

It is an antient building, but firm and strong, the work Gothick, according to 
the times, and plain; no imagry or statues of any note to be seen about it; there 
are three homely spires, one on the tower in the middle, and the other two on the 
angle towers of the west end; they are covered with lead, but not very high or 
handsome. 

But I must not leave Rippon without giving the fam’d tale of St. Wilfrid’s 
Needle. St. Wilfrid was the saint to whom the monastery was dedicated, and this 
needle was, it seems, for the trial of chastity. There was a dark vault under 
ground in one part of the monastery, into which there was an easy passage one 
way, but a narrow long entry, also dark and uneven to come out of it: If any 
person’s chastity was suspected, it does not say whether it was not for men as 
well as women, but to be sure it was for the latter, they were put into this vault, 
and the first entrance being closed, they were at liberty to come out by the other, 
which was called the needle, or the eye of the needle; if they were chaste and 
untainted, they came out boldly, and without any difficulty; but if faulty, they 
were stopp’d, and could not get along in the narrow eye or passage, and, as I 
think the story says, were left there, unable to get out till they had confess’d their 
fault. Whether the priests had no craft in this case, to put some secret barrier 
cross the narrow passage in the dark, so to impose upon the poor girls that were 


put to the trial, that I am not to enquire too far into: However it was, the priests 
made a miracle of it; and the poor Yorkshire lasses have, no doubt, good reason 
to be satisfied that St. Wilfrid has left off shewing those miraculous things at this 
time. In the churchyard of this minster lies a plain monument or gravestone over 
the remains of a generous soul, who, in charity, gave two thousand pounds to 
pious uses; the modest epitaph is, however, very important, as follows: 
Hic jacet Zacharias Jopson, cujus A‘t. fuit 49. per paucos annos tantum vixit. 
To conclude our observations of this church, be pleas’d to take the grant of 
King Athelstan, mentioned above, of the sanctuary of peace. I suppose all such 
grants were poetical. 
THE CHARTER GRANTED BY KING ATHELSTAN TO ST. WILFRID 
OF RIPPON 
Wyt all that es an es gan, 
Yat ik King Adelstan, 
As given als frielith as i may, 
And to the capital of Seint Wilfrai, 
Of my free devotion, 
Yak pees ar Rippon 
On ylke side the kyrke a mile, 
For all ill deedys an ylke agyle, 
And within yair kyrke gate. 
At ye stan yat Grithstole hate 
Within ye kyrke dore, and ye quare, 
Yair have pees for less and mare; 
Ilkan of yis stedes sal have pees, 
Of frod mortel and ill deeds. 
Yet yair don is tol and tem, 
With iren and with water deme; 
And yat ye lond of Seint Wilfrai, 
Of alkyn geld fre sal be ay; 
Ut na man at langs me to, 
In yair herps ac sal have to do. 
And for ik wil at yai be save, 
I wil, at yai alkyn freedom hav; 
And in all thynges be als free 
As hert may thynk, or eygh may see: 
At ye power of a kynge 
Marts make free any thynge. 
And my seal have sat yerto, 


For I will yat no man it undo. 
If you will have this grant speak more modern English, take it thus: 
Know all men that are or are to be,! 
That I, King Athelstan, 
Has given as freely as I am able, 
To the body politick? of St. Wilfrid, 
Of my meer bounty? and good-will, 
Their peace who are at Rippon,* 
For a mile on every side of the church, 
For all ill deeds, and every guile,” 
And also within the churchyard gate.® 
He that shall stand and do pennance 
Within the church door, or in the quire, 
Shall be protected, let it be less or more 
All his goods and chattels shall have peace,® 
Tho’ guilty of mortal feud’, or any ill deeds. 
That I give them also freedom from toll 
By land or by water, for themselves, horses and carts; 
And that all the lands of the monastery of St. Wilfrid, 
Shall be for ever free from all taxes; 
So that no man that belongs to me!” 
Shall have any thing to do with their purse.! 
And because ‘tis my pleasure they shall be safe, 
I will, that they every freedom have, 
And in all things be as free 
As heart can wish, or eye can see: 
So as the power of a king 
Can make free to any thing. 
And my seal I have set hereto, 
Because no man shall it undo.!¢ 
A mile from this town, or less, is a stately beautiful seat, built a few years 
since by Sir Edward Blacket; the park is extended to the bank of the River Eure, 
and is sometimes in part laid under water by the river, the water of which, they 
say, coming down from the western mountains, thro’ a marly, loamy soil, 
fructifies the earth, as the River Nile does the Egyptian fields about Grand Cairo, 
tho’ by their leave not quite so much. 
As Sir Edward spared no cost in the building, and Sir Christopher Wren laid 
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out the design, as well as chose the ground for him, you may believe me the 
better, when I add, that nothing can either add to the contrivance or the situation; 
the building is of brick, the avenues, now the trees are grown, are very fine, and 
the gardens not only well laid out, but well planted, and as well kept; the statues 
are neat, the parterre beautiful; but, as they want fine gravel, the walks cannot 
shew themselves, as in this southern part of England they would. The house has 
a fine prospect over the country, almost to York, with the river in view most of 
the way; and it makes it self a very noble appearance to the great north road, 
which lies within two miles of it, at Burrow-bridge. 

As you now begin to come into the North Riding, for the Eure parts the West 
Riding from it, so you are come into the place noted in the north of England for 
the best and largest oxen, and the finest galloping horses, I mean swift horses, 
horses bred, as we call it, for the light saddle, that is to say, for the race, the 
chace, for running or hunting. Sir Edward was a grazier, and took such delight in 
the breeding and feeding large siz’d black cattle, that he had two or three times 
an ox out of his park led about the country for a sight, and shewed as far as 
Newcastle, and even to Scotland, for the biggest bullock in England; nor was he 
very often, if ever, over-match’d. 

From this town of Rippon, the north road and the Roman highway also, 
mentioned before, which comes from Castleford Bridge, parting at Abberforth, 
leads away to a town call’d Bedal, and, in a strait line (leaving Richmond about 
two miles on the west) call’d Leeming Lane, goes on to Piersbridge on the River 
Tees, which is the farthest boundary of the county of York. 

But before I go forward I should mention Burrow Bridge, which is but three 
miles below Rippon, upon the same River Eure, and which I must take in my 
way, that I may not be obliged to go farther out of the way, on the next journey. 

There is something very singular at this town, and which is not to be found in 
any other part of England or Scotland, namely, two borough towns in one parish, 
and each sending two members to Parliament, that is, Borough Brigg and 
Aldborough. 

Borough Brigg, or Bridge, seems to be the modern town risen up out of 
Aldborough, the very names importing as much, (viz.) that Burrough at the 
Bridge, and the Old Borough that was before; and this construction I pretend to 
justify from all the antiquaries of our age, or the last, who place on the side of 
Aldborough or Old Borough, an antient city and Roman colony, call’d Isurium 
Brigantum ; the arguments brought to prove the city stood here, where yet at 
present nothing of a city is to be seen, no not so much as the ruines, especially 
not above ground, are out of my way for the present; only the digging up coins, 
ums, vaults, pavements, and the like, may be mentioned, because some of them 


are very eminent and remarkable ones, of which an account is to be seen at large 
in Mr. Cambden, and his continuator, to whom I refer. That this Old Burrough is 
the remain of that city, is then out of doubt, and that the Burrough at the Bridge, 
is since grown up, and perhaps principally by the confluence of travellers, to 
pass the great bridge over the Eure there; this seems too out of question by the 
import of the word. How either of them came to the privilege of sending 
members to Parliament, whether by charter and incorporation, or meer 
prescription, that is to say, a claim of age, which we call time out of mind, that 
remains for the Parliament to be satisfied in. Certain it is, that the youngest of 
the two, that is, Burrow Bridge, is very old; for here, in the barons wars, was a 
battle, and on this bridge the great Bohun, Earl of Hereford, was killed by a 
soldier, who lay concealed under the bridge, and wounded him, by thrusting a 
spear or pike into his body, as he pass’d the bridge. From whence Mr. Cambden 
very gravely judges, that it was not a stone bridge as is now, but a bridge of 
timber, a thing any man might judge without being challenged for a wizard. 

I had not the curiosity so much as to go to see the four great stones in the 
fields on the left-hand, as you go through Burrow Bridge, which the country 
people, because they wonder how they could come there, will have be brought 
by the devil, and call them the Devil’s Bolts. Mr. Cambden describes them, and 
they are no more than are frequent; and I have been obliged to speak of such so 
often, that I need say no more, but refer to other authors to describe the Romans 
way of setting up trophies for victory, or the dead, or places of sacrifices to their 
gods, and which soever it may be, the matter is the same. 

From the Eure entring the North Riding, and keeping the Roman causeway, as 
mentioned before, one part of which went by this Isurium Brigantum from York, 
we come to Bedall, all the way from Hutton, or thereabout, this Roman way is 
plain to be seen, and is called now Leeming Lane, from Leeming Chapel, a 
village which it goes through. 

I met with nothing at or about Bedall, that comes within the compass of my 
enquiry but this, that not this town only, but even all this country, is full of 
jockeys, that is to say, dealers in horses, and breeders of horses, and the breeds 
of their horses in this and the next country are so well known, that tho’ they do 
not preserve the pedigree of their horses for a succession of ages, as they say 
they do in Arabia and in Barbary, yet they christen their stallions here, and know 
them, and will advance the price of a horse according to the reputation of the 
horse he came of. 

They do indeed breed very fine horses here, and perhaps some of the best in 
the world, for let foreigners boast what they will of barbs and Turkish horses, 
and, as we know five hundred pounds has been given for a horse brought out of 


Turkey, and of the Spanish jennets from Cordova, for which also an extravagant 
price has been given, I do believe that some of the gallopers of this country, and 
of the bishoprick of Durham, which joins to it, will outdo for speed and strength 
the swiftest horse that was ever bred in Turkey, or Barbary, take them all 
together. 

My reason for this opinion is founded upon those words altogether; that is to 
say, take their strength and their speed together; for example; match the two 
horses, and bring them to the race post, the barb may beat Yorkshire for a mile 
course, but Yorkshire shall distance him at the end of four miles; the barb shall 
beat Yorkshire upon a dry, soft carpet ground, but Yorkshire for a deep country; 
the reason is plain, the English horses have both the speed and the strength; the 
barb perhaps shall beat Yorkshire, and carry seven stone and a half; but 
Yorkshire for a twelve to fourteen stone weight; in a word, Yorkshire shall carry 
the man, and the barb a feather. 

The reason is to be seen in the very make of the horses. The barb, or the 
jennet, is a fine delicate creature, of a beautiful shape, clean limbs, and a soft 
coat; but then he is long jointed, weak pastured, and under limb’d: Whereas 
Yorkshire has as light a body, and stronger limbs, short joints, and well bon’d. 
This gives him not speed only but strength to hold it; and, I believe, I do not 
boast in their behalf, without good vouchers, when I say, that English horses, 
take them one with another, will beat all the world. 

As this part of the country is so much employed in horses, the young fellows 
are naturally grooms, bred up in the stable, and used to lie among the horses; so 
that you cannot fail of a good servant here, for looking after horses is their 
particular delight; and this is the reason why, whatever part of England you go 
to, though the farthest counties west and south, and whatever inn you come at, 
‘tis two to one but the hostler is a Yorkshire man; for as they are bred among 
horses, ‘tis always the first business they recommend themselves to; and if you 
ask a Yorkshire man, at his first coming up to get a service, what he can do; his 
answer is, sir, he can look after your horse, for he handles a curry-comb as 
naturally as a young scrivener does a pen and ink. 

Besides their breeding of horses, they are also good grasiers over this whole 
country, and have a large, noble breed of oxen, as may be seen at North Allerton 
fairs, where there are an incredible quantity of them bought eight times every 
year, and brought southward as far as the fens in Lincolnshire, and the Isle of 
Ely, where, being but, as it were, half fat before, they are fed up to the grossness 
of fat which we see in London markets. The market whither these north country 
cattle are generally brought is to St. Ives, a town between Huntingdon and 
Cambridge, upon the River Ouse, and where there is a very great number of fat 


cattle every Monday. 

Richmond, which, as I said, is two or three mile wide of the Leeming Lane, is 
a large market town, and gives name to this part of the country, which is called 
after it Richmondshire, as another part of it east of this is call’d North 
Allertonshire. Here you begin to find a manufacture on foot again, and, as 
before, all was cloathing, and all the people clothiers, here you see all the people, 
great and small, a knitting; and at Richmond you have a market for woollen or 
yam stockings, which they make very coarse and ordinary, and they are sold 
accordingly; for the smallest siz’d stockings for children are here sold for 
eighteen pence per dozen, or three half pence a pair, somctimes less. 

This trade extends itself also into Westmoreland, or rather comes from 
Westmoreland, extending itself hither, for at Kendal, Kirkby Stephen, and such 
other places in this county as border upon Yorkshire; the chief manufacture of 
yam stockings is carried on; it is indeed a very considerable manufacture in it 
self, and of late mightily encreased too, as all the manufactures of England 
indeed are. 

This town of Richmond (Cambden calls it a city) is wall’d, and had a strong 
castle; but as those things are now all slighted, so really the account of them is of 
small consequence, and needless; old fortifications being, if fortification was 
wanted, of very little signification; the River Swale runs under the wall of this 
castle, and has some unevenness at its bottom, by reason of rocks which 
intercept its passage, so that it falls like a cataract, but not with so great a noise. 

The Swale is a noted river, though not extraordinary large, for giving name to 
the lands which it runs through for some length, which are called Swale Dale, 
and to an antient family of that name, one of whom had the vanity, as I have 
heard, to boast, that his family was so antient as not to receive that name from, 
but to give name to the river it self. One of the worthless successors of this line, 
who had brought himself to the dignity of what they call in London, a Fleeter, 
used to write himself , in his abundant vanity, Sir Solomon Swale, of Swale Hall, 
in Swale Dale, in the county of Swale in the North Riding of York. 

This addition of dale , first given here to the low lands about the head of the 
Swale, is grown up into a custom or usage from all the rivers which rise in those 
western hills north of this, quite to and into Scotland; for example, 

Teesdale for the River Tees. 

Wierdale for the Wier, which runs through Durham. 
Tine Dale for the Tine, which runs to Newcastle. 
Tweedale for the Tweed, which passeth by Berwick. 
Clydsdale, Nydsdale, and many others. 
Leaving Richmond, we continue through this long Leeming Lane, which holds 


for about the length of six mile to the bank of Tees, where we pass’d over the 
River Tees at Piersbridge; the Tees is a most terrible river, so rapid, that they tell 
us a story of a man who coming to the ferry place in the road to Darlington, and 
finding the water low began to pull off his hose and shoes to wade thro’, the 
water not being deep enough to reach to his knees, but that while he was going 
over, the stream swell’d so fast as to carry him away and drown him. 

This bridge leads into the bishoprick of Durham, and the road soon after turns 
into the great post road leading to the city of Durham. I shall dwell no longer 
upon the particulars found on this side except Barnard Castle, which is about 
four miles distant from the Tees bank west, and there I may speak of it again; as 
all the country round here are grooms, as is noted before; so here and hereabouts 
they have an excellent knack at dressing horses hides into leather, and thinking 
or making us think it is invulnerable, that is to say, that it will never wear out; in 
a word, they make the best bridle reins, belts broad or narrow, and all 
accoutrements for a compleat horse-master, as they do at Rippon for spurs and 
stirrups. 

Barnard’s Castle stands on the north side of the Tees, and so is in the 
bishoprick of Durham. ‘Tis an antient town, and pretty well built, but not large; 
the manufacture of yarn stockings continues thus far, but not much farther; but 
the jockeys multiply that way; and here we saw some very fine horses indeed; 
but as they wanted no goodness, so they wanted no price, being valued for the 
stallion they came of, and the merit of the breed. One very beautiful stone-horse 
which they here kept, they asked two hundred guineas for; but, as I heard 
afterwards, tho’ they carried him to London, which was no small addition to the 
charge of him, they sold him for much less money. 

The length of the late war, it seems, caused the breeders here to run into a race 
or kind of horses, differing much from what they were used to raise, that is to 
say, from fine fleet horses for galloping and hunting, to a larger breed of 
charging horses, for the use of the general officers, and colonels of horse, aids du 
camp, and the like, whose service required strong charging horses, and yet if 
they were fleet horses too, they had a vast advantage of the enemy; for that if the 
rider was conquered and forced to fly, there was no overtaking him; and if his 
enemies fled they could never get away from him. I saw some of this breed, and 
very noble creatures they were, fit for any business whatever; strong enough for 
charging, fleet enough for hunting, tempered enough for travelling; and indeed, 
there is one thing to be said for the horse breeders in this country, their horses 
are all well broke, perfectly brought to hand, and to be under command, which is 
a thing absolutely necessary in the army, and in the hunting field also. 

I was come now to the extent of the county of York northward. But as I have 


kept all along to the west side of the county, even from the Peak of Derby hither; 
and that I have all the East Riding and the eastern part of the North and West 
Riding to go over, I shall break off here, and conclude my first circuit; and am, 
with due respect, 

SIR, 
Your most humble servant. 


LETTER IX 


SIR,—I began my first circuit at the bank of Trent, namely, at Nottingham 
Bridge, and keeping the middle of the island, travelled due north into the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and to the farthest part of the county to the bank of Tees, as 
you have seen. 

I am now come back, as the French say, sur mes pas , to the same bank of the 
Trent, though lower down, towards the east, and shall gather up some fragments 
of Nottinghamshire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, as I go, and then hasten to 
the sea side, where we have not cast our eye yet. 

Passing Newark Bridge, we went through the lower side of Nottinghamshire, 
keeping within the River Idle. Here we saw Tuxford in the Clays, that is to say, 
Tuxford in the Dirt, and a little dirty market town it is, suitable to its name. 

Then we saw Rhetford, a pretty little borough town of good trade, situate on 
the River Idle; the mayor treated us like gentlemen, though himself but a 
tradesman; he gave us a dish of fish from the River Idle, and another from the 
Trent, which I only note, to intimate that the salmon of the Trent is very valuable 
in this country, and is oftentimes brought to London, exceeding large and fine; at 
Newark they have it very large, and like wise at Nottingham. 

From Rhetford, the country on the right or east lies low and marshy, till, by 
the confluence of the Rivers Trent, Idle, and Don, they are formed into large 
islands, of which the first is called the Isle of Axholm, where the lands are very 
rich, and feed great store of cattle: But travelling into those parts being difficult, 
and sometimes dangerous, especially for strangers, we contented our selves with 
having the country described to us, as above, and with being assured that there 
were no towns of note, or any thing to be call’d curious, except that they dig old 
fir trees out of the ground in the Isle of Axholm, which they tell us have lain 
there ever since the Deluge; but, as I shall meet with the like more eminently in 
many other places, I shall content my self with speaking of it once for all, when 
we come into Lancashire. 

There are some few market towns in these low parts between this place and 
the Humber, though none of great consideration, such as Thorne upon the Don, 
Snathe upon the Aire, Selby upon the Ouse, and Howdon near the same river; 
the two last are towns of good trade, the first being seated where the Ouse is 
navigable for large vessels, has a good share in the shipping of the river, and 
some merchants live and thrive here; the latter is one of the towns in England, 


where their annual fairs preserve the name of a mart, the other Lyn, Boston, 
Ganesborough, Beverley, tho’ of late they begin to lose the word. The fair or 
mart held here is very considerable for inland trade, and several wholesale 
tradesman come to it from London. But I take this town to be more famous for 
the birth of one of our antient historians, (viz.) Roger of Hovedon or Howdon; 
Mr. Cambden’s continuator is much in the wrong to say this town stands upon 
the Derwent; whereas it is above three mile east of the Derwent, and no river of 
any note near it but the Humber. 

Having found nothing in this low part of the country but a wonderful conflux 
of great rivers, all pouring down into the Humber, which receiving the Aire, the 
Ouse, the Don and the Trent, becomes rather a sea than a river, we left it on the 
right; and knowing we should necessarily visit its shores again, we turned up 
into the post road, where, as I said, I left it before near Brotherton, and went on 
for Tadcaster. 

On this road we pass’d over Towton, that famous field where the most cruel 
and bloody battle was fought between the two Houses of Lancaster and York, in 
the reign of Edward IV. I call it most cruel and bloody, because the animosity of 
the parties was so great, that tho’ they were countrymen and Englishmen, 
neighbours, nay, as history says, relations; for here fathers kill’d their sons, and 
sons their fathers; yet for some time they fought with such obstinacy and such 
rancour, that, void of all pity and compassion, they gave no quarter, and I call it 
the most bloody, because ‘tis certain no such numbers were ever slain in one 
battle in England, since the great battle between King Harold and William of 
Normandy, call’d the Conqueror, at Battle in Sussex; for here, at Towton, fell six 
and thirty thousand men on both sides, besides the wounded and prisoners (if 
they took any). 

Tradition guided the country people, and they us, to the very spot; but we had 
only the story in speculation; for there remains no marks, no monument, no 
remembrance of the action, only that the ploughmen say, that sometimes they 
plough up arrow-heads and spear-heads, and broken javelins, and helmets, and 
the like; for we cou’d only give a short sigh to the memory of the dead, and 
move forward. 

Tadcaster has nothing that we could see to testify the antiquity it boasts of, but 
some old Roman coins, which our landlord the post master shewed us, among 
which was one of Domitian, the same kind, I believe, with that Mr. Cambden 
gives an account of, but so very much defaced with age, that we could read but 
D O, and A V, at a distance. Here is the hospital and school, still remaining, 
founded by Dr. Oglethorp, Bishop of Carlisle, who, for want of a Protestant 
archbishop, set the crown on the head of Queen Elizabeth. 


Here also we saw plainly the Roman highway, which I have mentioned, as 
seen at Aberforth; and, as antient writers tell us, of a stately stone bridge here, I 
may tell you, here was no bridge at all; but perhaps no writer after me will ever 
be able to say the like; for the case was this, the antient famous bridge, which, I 
suppose, had stood several hundred years, being defective, was just pull’d down, 
and the foundation of a new bridge, was laid, or rather begun to be laid, or was 
laying; and we were obliged to go over the river in a ferry boat; but coming that 
way since, I saw the new bridge finished, and very magnificent indeed it is. 

Mr. Cambden gives us a little distich of a learned passenger upon this river, 
and the old bridge, at Tadcaster; I suppose he pass’d it in a dry summer, as the 
Frenchman did the bridge at Madrid, which I mentioned before. 

Nil Tadcaster habes muris vel carmine dignum, 

Preeter magnifice structum sine flumine pontem. 

But I can assure the reader of this account, that altho’ I pass’d this place in the 
middle of summer, we found water enough in the river, so that there was no 
passing it without a boat. 

From Tadcaster it is but twelve miles to York; the country is rich, fruitful and 
populous, but not like the western parts about Leeds, Wakefield, Hallifax, &. 
which I described above; it bears good corn, and the city of York being so near, 
and having the navigation of so many rivers also to carry it to Hull, they never 
want a good market for it. 

The antiquity of York, though it was not the particular enquiry I proposed to 
make, yet shewed it self so visibly at a distance, that we could not but observe it 
before we came quite up to the city, I mean the mount and high hills, where the 
antient castle stood, which, when you come to the city, you scarcely see, at least 
not so as to judge of its antiquity. 

The cathedral, or the minster, as they call it, is a fine building, but not so 
antient as some of the other churches in the city seem to be: That mount I 
mentioned above, and which, at a distance, I say was a mark of antiquity, is 
called the old Bale, which was some ages ago fortified and made very strong; 
but time has eaten through not the timber and plank only, which they say it was 
first built with, but even the stones and mortar; for not the least footstep of it 
remains but the hill. 

York is indeed a pleasant and beautiful city, and not at all the less beautiful for 
the works and lines about it being demolished, and the city, as it may be said, 
being laid open, for the beauty of peace is seen in the rubbish; the lines and 
bastions and demolished fortifications, have a reserved secret pleasantness in 
them from the contemplation of the publick tranquility, that outshines all the 
beauty of advanced bastions, batteries, cavaliers, and all the hard named works 


of the engineers about a city. 

I shall not entertain you either with a plan of the city, or a draught of its 
history; I shall only say in general, the first would take up a great deal of time, 
and the last a great deal of paper; it is enough to tell you, that as it has been 
always a strong place, so it has been much contended for, been the seat of war, 
the rendezvous of armies, and of the greatest generals several times. 

It boasts of being the seat of some of the Roman emperors, and the station of 
their forces for the north of Britain, being it self a Roman colony, and the like, 
all which I leave as I find it; it may be examined critically in Mr. Cambden, and 
his continuator, where it is learnedly debated. However, this I must not omit, 
namely, that Severus and Constantius Chlorus, father to Constantine the Great, 
both kept their Courts here, and both died here. Here Constantine the Great took 
upon him the purple, and began the first Christian empire in the world; and this 
is truly and really an honour to the city of York; and this is all I shall say of her 
antiquity. 

But now things infinitely modern, compared to those, are become marks of 
antiquity; for even the castle of York, built by William the Conqueror, anno 
1069. almost eight hundred years since Constantine, is not only become antient 
and decayed, but even sunk into time, and almost lost and forgotten; fires, 
sieges, plunderings and devastations, have often been the fate of York; so that 
one should wonder there should be any thing of a city left. 

But ‘tis risen again, and all we see now is modern; the bridge is vastly strong, 
and has one arch which, they tell me, was near 70 foot in diameter; it is, without 
exception, the greatest in England, some say it’s as large as the Rialto at Venice, 
though I think not. 

The cathedral too is modern; it was begun to be built but in the time of 
Edward the First, anno 1313. or thereabouts, by one John Roman, who was 
treasurer for the undertaking; the foundation being laid, and the whole building 
designed by the charitable benevolence of the gentry, and especially, as a noted 
antiquary there assured me, by the particular application of two eminent families 
in the north, namely, the Piercys and Vavasors, as is testified by their arms and 
portraits cut in the stone work; the first with a piece of timber, and the last with a 
hew’d stone in their hands; the first having given a large wood, and the latter a 
quarry of stone, for encouraging the work. 

It was building during the lives of three archbishops, all of the Christian name 
of John, whereof the last, (viz.) John Thoresby, lived to see it finished, and 
himself consecrated it. 

It is a Gothick building, but with all the most modern addenda that order of 
building can admit; and with much more ornament of a singular kind, than we 


see any thing of that way of building grac’d with. I see nothing indeed of that 
kind of structure in England go beyond it, except it be the building we call King 
Henry VIIth’s Chapel, additional to the abbey church of Westminster, and that is 
not to be named with this, because it is but a chapel, and that but a small one 
neither. 

The royal chapel at Windsor, and King’s College Chapel, at Cambridge, are 
indeed very gay things, but neither of them can come up to the minster of York 
on many accounts; also the great tower of the cathedral church at Canterbury is 
named to match with this at York; but this is but a piece of a large work, the rest 
of the same building being mean and gross, compared with this at York. 

The only deficiency I find at York Minster, is the lowness of the great tower, 
or its want of a fine spire upon it, which, doubtless, was designed by the 
builders; he that lately writing a description of this church, and that at Doncaster, 
placed high fine spires upon them both, took a great deal of pains to tell us he 
was describing a place where he had never been, and that he took his intelligence 
grossly upon trust. 

As then this church was so compleatly finished, and that so lately that it is not 
yet four hundred years old, it is the less to be wondered that the work continues 
so firm and fine, that it is now the beautifullest church of the old building that is 
in Britain. In a word, the west end is a picture, and so is the building, the 
outsides of the quire especially, are not to be equall’d. 

The choir of the church, and the proper spaces round and behind it, are full of 
noble and magnificent monuments, too many to enter upon the description of 
them here, some in marble, and others in the old manner in brass, and the 
windows are finely painted; but I could find no body learned enough in the 
designs that could read the histories to us that were delineated there. 

The Chapter-House is a beauty indeed, and it has been always esteemed so, 
witness the Latin verse which is written upon it in letters of gold. 

Ur Rosa flos florum, sic est Domus ista Domorum. 

But, allowing this to be a little too much of a boast, it must be own’d to be an 
excellent piece of work, and indeed so is the whole minster; ?or does it want any 
thing, as I can suppose, but, as I said before, a fine spire upon the tower, such a 
one as is at Grantham, or at Newark. The dimensions of this church shall 
conclude my description of it. 

Feet. 

It is in length, exclusive of the buttresses 524” 


Breadth at the east end 


: 105 


At the west end 


- 109 


In the cross 


- 222 


Heighth of the nave of the roof 


The lanthorn to the vault 


- 188 
To the top leads 

- 213 
Of the chapter-house to the canopy - 86% 
Breadth of the chapter-house 

- 58% 


But to return to the city it self; there is abundance of good company here, and 
abundance of good families live here, for the sake of the good company and 
cheap living; a man converses here with all the world as effectually as at 
London; the keeping up assemblies among the younger gentry was first set up 
here, a thing other writers recommend mightily as the character of a good 
country, and of a pleasant place; but which I look upon with a different view, 
and esteem it as a plan laid for the ruin of the nation’s morals, and which, in 


time, threatens us with too much success that way. 

However, to do the ladies of Yorkshire justice, I found they did not gain any 
great share of the just reproach which in some other places has been due to their 
sex; nor has there been so many young fortunes carried off here by half-pay 
men, as has been said to be in other towns, of merry fame, westward and 
southward. 

The government of the city is that of a regular corporation, by mayor, 
aldermen and common-council; the mayor has the honour here, by antient 
prescription, of being called My Lord; it is a county within its self, and has a 
jurisdiction extended over a small tract of land on the west suburb, called the 
Liberty of Ansty, which I could get no uniform account of, one pretending one 
thing, one another. The city is old but well built; and the clergy, I mean such as 
serve in, and depend upon the cathedral, have very good houses, or little palaces 
rather here, adjoining the cymeterie, or churchyard of the minster; the bishop’s is 
indeed called a palace, and is really so; the deanery is a large, convenient and 
spacious house; and among these dwellings of the clergy is the assembly house. 
Whence I would infer, the conduct of it is under the better government, or should 
be so. 

No city in England is better furnished with provisions of every kind, nor any 
so cheap, in proportion to the goodness of things; the river being so navigable, 
and so near the sea, the merchants here trade directly to what part of the world 
they will; for ships of any burthen come up within thirty mile of the city, and 
small craft from sixty to eighty ton, and under, come up to the very city. 

With these they carry on a considerable trade; they import their own wines 
from France and Portugal, and likewise their own deals and timber from 
Norway; and indeed what they please almost from where they please; they did 
also bring their own coals from Newcastle and Sunderland, but now have them 
down the Aire and Calder from Wakefield, and from Leeds, as I have said 
already. 

The publick buildings erected here are very considerable, such as halls for 
their merchants and trades, a large town-house or guild-hall, and the prison, 
which is spacious, and takes up all the ground within the walls of the old castle, 
and, in a building newly erected there, the assizes for the county are kept. The 
old walls are standing, and the gates and posterns; but the old additional works 
which were cast up in the late rebellion, are slighted; so that York is not now 
defensible as it was then: But things lie so too, that a little time, and many hands, 
would put those works into their former condition, and make the city able to 
stand out a small siege. But as the ground seems capable by situation, so an 
ingenious head, in our company, taking a stricter view of it, told us, he would 


undertake to make it as strong as Tourney in Flanders, or as Namure, allowing 
him to add a citadel at that end next the river. But this is a speculation; and ‘tis 
much better that we should have no need of fortified towns than that we should 
seek out good situations to make them. 

While we were at York, we took one day’s time to see the fatal field called 
Marston Moor, where Prince Rupert, a third time, by his excess of valour, and 
defect of conduct, lost the royal army, and had a victory wrung out of his hands, 
after he had all the advantage in his own hands that he could desire: Certain it is, 
that charging at the head of the right wing of horse with that intrepid courage 
that he always shewed, he bore down all before him in the very beginning of the 
battle, and not only put the enemies cavalry into confusion, but drove them quite 
out of the field. 

Could he have bridled his temper, and, like an old soldier, or rather an 
experienced general, have contented himself with the glory of that part, sending 
but one brigade of his troops on in the pursuit, which had been sufficient to have 
finished the work, and have kept the enemies from rallying, and then with the 
rest of his cavalry, wheeled to the left, and fallen in upon the croup of the right 
wing of the enemies cavalry, he had made a day of it, and gained the most 
glorious victory of that age; for he had a gallant army. But he followed the chace 
clear off, and out of the field of battle; and when he began to return, he had the 
misfortune to see that his left wing of horse was defeated by Fairfax and 
Cromwell, and to meet his friends flying for their lives; so that he had nothing to 
do but to fly with them, and leave his infantry, and the Duke, then Marquis of 
Newcastle’s, old veteran soldiers to be cut in pieces by the enemy. 

I had one gentleman with me, an old soldier too, who, though he was not in 
the fight, yet gave us a compleat account of the action from his father’s relation, 
who, he said, had served in it, and who had often shew’d him upon the very post 
every part of the engagement where every distinct body was drawn up, how far 
the lines extended, how the infantry were flank’d by the cavalry, and the cavalry 
by the woods, where the artillery were planted, and which way they pointed; and 
he accordingly described it in so lively a manner to me, that I thought it was as if 
I had just now seen the two armies engaging. 

His relation of Prince Rupert’s ill conduct, put me in mind of the quite 
different conduct of old General Tilly, who commanded the imperial army at the 
great Battle of Leipsick in Germany, against that glorious Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

Upon the first charge, the cavalry of the right wing of Tilly’s army, 
commanded by the Count of Furstemburgh, fell on with such fury, and in such 
excellent order, being all old troops, and most of them cuirassers, upon the 


Saxon troops, which had the left of the Swedish army, and made twenty two 
thousand men, that, in short, they put them into confusion, and drove them upon 
their infantry of the main battle, so that all went off together except General 
Arnheim, who commanded the Saxon right wing, and was drawn up next to the 
Swedes. 

The Saxons being thus put into confusion, the Imperialists cried Victoria, the 
enemy fly , and their general officers cry’d out to Tilly to let them follow. No, 
says Tilly, let ‘em go, let ‘em go; but let us beat the Swedes too, or we do 
nothing; and immediately he ordered the cavalry that had performed so well, 
should face to the left, and charge the rest of the army in flank. But the King of 
Sweden, who saw the disorder, and was ready at all places to encourage and 
direct his troops, ordered six thousand Scots, under Sir John Hepburn, who made 
his line of reserve, to make a front to the left, and face the victorious troops of 
the Imperialists, while, in the mean time, with a fury not to be resisted, he 
charg’d, in person, upon the Imperial left wing, and bore down all before him. 

Then it appeared that Count Tilly was in the right; for though he had not let 
his right wing pursue the Saxons, who, notwithstanding being new men, never 
rallied, yet with his whole army he was not able to beat the rest; but the King of 
Sweden gained the most glorious victory that ever a Protestant army had till then 
obtain’d in the world over a Popish. This was 1632. 

I came back extremely well pleased with the view of Marston Moor, and the 
account my friend had given of the battle; ‘twas none of our business to concern 
our passions in the cause, or regret the misfortunes of that day; the thing was 
over beyond our ken; time had levelled the victors with the vanquished, and the 
royal family being restored, there was no room to say one thing or other to what 
was pass’d; so we returned to York the same night. 

York, as I have said, is a spacious city, it stands upon a great deal of ground, 
perhaps more than any city in England out of Middlesex, except Norwich; but 
then the buildings are not close and throng’d as at Bristol, or as at Durham, nor 
is York so populous as either Bristol or Norwich. But as York is full of gentry 
and persons of distinction, so they live at large, and have houses proportioned to 
their quality; and this makes the city lie so far extended on both sides the river. It 
is also very magnificent, and, as we say, makes a good figure every way in its 
appearance, even at a distance; for the cathedral is so noble and so august a pile, 
that ‘tis a glory to all the rest. 

There are very neat churches here besides the cathedral, and were not the 
minster standing, like the Capitol in the middle of the city of Rome, some of 
these would pass for extraordinary, as the churches of St. Mary’s and 
Allhallows, and the steeples of Christ-Church, St. Mary’s, St. Pegs, and 


Allhallows. 

There are also two fine market-houses, with the town-hall upon the bridge, 
and abundance of other publick edifices, all which together makes this city, as I 
said, more stately and magnificent, though not more populous and wealthy, than 
any other city in the king’s dominions, London and Dublin excepted. The reason 
of the difference is evidently for the want of trade. 

Here is no trade indeed, except such as depends upon the confluence of the 
gentry: But the city, as to lodgings, good houses, and plenty of provisions, is 
able to receive the King, Lords and Commons, with the whole Court, if there 
was occasion; and once they did entertain King Charles I. with his whole Court, 
and with the assembly of Peers, besides a vast confluence of the gentry from all 
parts to the king, and at the same time a great part of his army. 

We went out in a double excursion from this city, first to see the Duke of 
Leeds’s house, and then the Earl of Carlisle’s, and the Earl of Burlington’s in the 
East Riding; Carlisle House is by far the finest design, but it is not finished, and 
may not, perhaps, in our time; they say his lordship sometimes observes 
noblemen should only design, and begin great palaces, and leave posterity to 
finish them gradually, as their estates will allow them; it is called Castle 
Howard. The Earl of Burlington’s is an old built house, but stands deliciously, 
and has a noble prospect towards the Humber, as also towards the Woulds. 

At Hambledon Down, near this city, are once a year very great races, 
appointed for the entertainment of the gentry, and they are the more frequented, 
because the king’s plate of a hundred guineas is always run for there once a year; 
a gift designed to encourage the gentlemen to breed good horses. 

Yorkshire is throng’d with curiosities, and two or three constantly attend these 
races, namely, First, That (as all horse matches do) it brings together abundance 
of noblemen and gentlemen of distinction, and a proportion of ladies; and, I 
assure you, the last make a very noble appearance here, and, if I may speak my 
thoughts without flattery, take the like number where you will, yet, in spite of 
the pretended reproach of country breeding, the ladies of the north are as 
handsome and as well dress’d as are to be seen either at the Court or the Ball. 

From York we did not jump at once over the whole country, and, like a late 
author, without taking notice of any thing, come out again sixty or seventy miles 
off, like an apparition, without being seen by the way. The first thing we did, we 
took a view of the suburb of York over the river, opposite to the city, and then 
entring the East Riding, took our audience de conge in form, and so stood over 
that division towards Hull. 

In our road we had a clear view of the Earl of Burlington’s noble and 
magnificent house, mentioned just now, soon after our passing the River 


Derwent, on a very high rising ground, very advantageously situated. 

The River Derwent, contrary to the course of all the rivers in Yorkshire, (as I 
have observed) runs north and south, rising in that part of the country called 
Cleveland, and running through, or hard by, several market towns, as Pickering, 
Pocklington, North Malton, and others, and is, by the course, a good guide to 
those who would take a view of the whole country. 

I observed the middle of this riding or division of Yorkshire is very thin of 
towns, and consequently of people, being over-spread with Woulds, that is to 
say, plains and downs, like those of Salisbury; on which they feed great numbers 
of sheep, and breed also a great many black cattle and horses; especially in the 
northern part, which runs more mountainous, and makes part of the North Riding 
of York. But the east and west part is populous and rich, and full of towns, the 
one lying on the sea coast, and the other upon the River Derwent, as above; the 
sea Coast or west side, is call’d Holderness. 

After passing the Derwent we saw little of moment, but keeping under the 
woulds or hills mentioned above, we came to your old acquaintance John a 
Beverley, I mean the famous monastery at that town. 

It is a large and populous town, though I find no considerable manufacture 
carried on there. The great collegiate church is the main thing which ever did, 
and still does, make the town known in the world. The famous story of John of 
Beverley, is, in short, this: That one John, Archbishop of York, a learned and 
devout man, out of meer pious zeal for religion, and contempt of the world, 
quitted or renounced his honours and superiority in the Church, and, laying aside 
the pall, and the mitre, retired to Beverley, and liv’d here all the rest of his time a 
recluse. 

This story will prompt you to enquire how long ago ‘twas, for you know as 
well as I, and will naturally observe, that very few such bishops are to be found 
now; it was indeed a long time ago, for it is this very year just five year above a 
thousand year ago that this happened; for the good man died Anno Dom. 721. 
you may soon cast up the rest to 1726. 

The memory of this extraordinary man has been much honoured; and had they 
gone no farther, I should have join’d with them most heartily. But as to sainting 
him, and praying to him, and offering at his shrine, and such things, that we 
Protestants must ask their leave to have nothing to say to. 

However, King Athelstan, after making a vow to him if he got the victory over 
the Danes, made him his tutelar saint, and gave great gifts and immunities to this 
place on his account; among the rest, the king granted his peace to it, as was the 
word in those days; that is to say, made it a sanctuary, as he did much about the 
same time to the church at Rippon; and I shall here give you the copy of his 


grant in the old English rhimes, as I did of the other. 

As to this privilege of sanctuary, Mr. Cambden gives us the description of a 
stone chair, with a Latin inscription upon it in capital letters, which he Englishes 
also. 

Here on the [3th of September, anno 1664, upon opening a grave they met 
with a vault of square free stone fifteen foot long, and two foot broad; within it 
was a Sheet of lead four foot long, and in that the ashes, six beads (whereof three 
crumbled to dust with a touch; of the three remaining two were supposed to be 
Cornelian) with three great brass pins, and four large iron nails. Upon the sheet 
laid a leaden plate, with this inscription: 

ANNO AB INCARNATIONE DOMINI MCLXXXVIII. COMBUSTA FUIT 
ECCLESIA IN MENSE SEPTEMBRI, IN SEQUENTI NOCTE POST 
FESTUM SANCTI MATHI APOSTOLI. ET IN ANNO MCXCVII. SEXTO 
IDUS MARTH, PACTA FUIT INQUISITIO RELIQUIARUM BEATI 
JOHANNIS, IN HOC LOCO, ET INVENTA SUNT HJEC OSSA IN 
ORIENTALI PARTE SEPULCHRI ET HIC RECONDITA, ET PULVIS 
CEMENTO MIXTUS IBIDEM INVENTUS EST ET RECONDITUS. 

Cross over this there lay a box of lead about seven inches long, six broad, and 
five high, wherein were several pieces of bones mixed with a little dust, and 
yielding a sweet smell. All these things were carefully re-interred in the middle 
alley of the body of the minster, where they were taken up: This circumstance 
does not by any means agree with what Bishop Godwin has left us about this 
saint, namely, that he was buried in the church porch; for though what is 
mentioned in the inscription was only a reinterment upon the inquisition made; 
yet it looks a little odd they should not lay the relicks in the same place where 
they found them, unless one should solve it this way, that but part of the church 
was then standing, and they might lay him there with a design to remove him 
when it should be rebuilt, but afterwards either neglected or forgot it. 

The minster here is a very fair and neat structure; the roof is an arch of stone, 
in it there are several monuments of the Piercy’s, Earls of Northumberland, who 
have added a little chapel to the choir, in the windows of which are the pictures 
of several of that family drawn in the glass at the upper end of the choir. On the 
right side of the altar-place stands the freed stool, mentioned by our author, 
made of one entire stone, and said to have been removed from Dunbar in 
Scotland, with a well of water behind it. At the upper end of the body of the 
church, next the choir, hangs an antient table with the picture of St. John (from 
whom the church is named) and of King Athelstan the founder of it, and between 
them this distich: 

Ais free make I thee, As heart can wish, or egh can see. 


Hence the inhabitants of Beverley pay no toll or custom in any port or town in 
England; to which immunity (I suppose) they owe, in great measure, their riches 
and flourishing condition; for indeed, one is surprised to find so large and 
handsome a town within six miles of Hull: In the body of the church stands an 
antient monument, which they call the Virgins Tomb, because two virgin sisters 
lay buried there who gave the town a piece of land, into which any freeman may 
put three milch kine from Ladyday to Michaelmas. At the lower end of the body 
of the church, stands a fair, large font of agat stone. 

Near the minster, on the south side of it, is a place nam’d Hall Garth, wherein 
they keep a court of record, called the Provost’s Court. In this may be try’d 
causes for any sum arising within its liberties; (which are very large, having 
about a hundred towns and parts of towns in Holderness, and other places of the 
East Riding belonging to it). It is said to have also a power in criminal matters, 
though at present that is not used. 

But to come to the present condition of the town, it is above a mile in length, 
being of late much improv’d in its buildings, and has pleasant springs running 
quite through its streets. It is more especially beautified with two stately 
churches, and has a free-school that is improved by two fellowships, six 
scholarships, and three exhibitions in St. John’s College, in Cambridge, 
belonging to it; besides six alms-houses, the largest whereof was built lately by 
the executors of Michael Warton, Esq; who, by his last will, left one thousand 
pounds for that use; the mayor and aldermen having sometimes been deceived in 
their choice, admit none into their alms-houses but such as will give bond to 
leave their effects to the poor when they die; a good example to other places. 

The principal trade of the town is making malt, oatmeal, and tann’d leather; 
but the poor people mostly support themselves by working bone-lace, which of 
late has met with particular encouragement, the children being maintain’d at 
school to learn to read, and to work this sort of lace. The cloathing trade was 
formerly follow’d in this town, but Leland tells us, that even in his time it was 
very much decay’d. 

They have several fairs, but one more especially remarkable, called the Mart, 
beginning about nine days before Ascension Day, and kept in a street leading to 
the Minster Garth, called Londoners Street, for then the Londoners bring down 
their wares, and furnish the country tradesmen by wholesale. 

About a mile from Beverly to the east, in a pasture belonging to the town, is a 
kind of spaw, though they say it cannot be judg’d by the taste whether or no it 
comes from any mineral; yet taken inwardly it is a great drier, and wash’d in, 
dries scorbutick scurf, and all sorts of scabs, and also very much helps the king’s 
evil. 


It is easie to conceive how Beverley became a town from this very article, 
namely, that all the thieves, murtherers, house-breakers and bankrupts, fled 
hither for protection; and here they obtained safety from the law whatever their 
crimes might be. 

After some time, the town growing bigger and bigger, the church was also 
enlarged; and though it fell into the king’s hands, King Henry VIII. having done 
by this as he did by others; and the monks of Beverley were suppress’d, yet the 
town continues a large, populous town; and the River Hull is made navigable to 
it for the convenience of trade. 

I remember, soon after the Revolution, when the late King William hired six 
thousand Danish auxiliaries to assist him in his wars in Ireland, they landed at 
Hull, and, marching from thence for West-Chester, in order to embark for 
Carrickfergus, they came thro’ this town, and halted here a few days for 
refreshment. Here two of their foot soldiers quarrelled and fought a duel, in 
which one of them was kill’d. The other being taken, was immediately tried and 
sentenced to a court marshal of their own officers, and by the rules of war, such 
as were in force among them, was sentenced and put to death, and was then 
buried in the same grave with the man he had kill’d; and upon their grave is set 
up a stone with an English inscription thus: Under this stone two Danish soldiers 
lie. 

There are other lines mentioning the story, as above, but I do not remember 
them, it being some years since I made this observation. But to return to St. John 
of Beverley, and King Athelstan’s merry grant, which I shall make speak 
English as well as I can; it is as follows: 

THE CHARTER OF PRIVILEGES GRANTED BY KING ATHELSTAN 
TO ST. JOHN OF BEVERLEY, IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 925 

Yat witen alle yat ever been, 

Yat yis Charter heren and seen, 
Yat j ye King Adelstan, 

Has yaten and given to Seint John 
Of Beverlike; yat sai know 

Tol and theam, yet wit ye now, 
Sok and sake over all yat land 
Yat is given into his hand: 

On ever ilks kinges gai, 

Be it all free yon and ay. 

Be it almousend, be all free 

Wit ilke man, and ekke wit mee. 
Yat will j (be him yat me scop) 


Bot till an ercebiscop, 
And til ye seven minstre prestes, 
Yat serves God ther Saint John restevs 
Yat give j God and Saint John, 
Her before you ever ilkan, 
All my herst corn in eldeel, 
To uphold his minstre weel; 
Ya four threve (be Heven kinge) 
Of ilka plough of Estriding. 

If it swa betid or swa gaas, 
Yat ani man her again taas, 
Be he baron, be he erle, 
Clare, prest, parson, or cherel; 
Na, be he na yet ilke gome, 
I will forsaye yat he come: 
(Yat wit ye weel, (or and or) 
Tul Saint John minstre dor. 
And yar i will (swa Christ me red) 
Yat he bet his misdeed, 
Or he be cursed for on on. 
Wit at yat ser vis Saint John. 

Yit hit swa betid and swa es, 
Yat ye man in mansing es, 
J say, you over fourty daghes, 
Swilke yan be Saint John laghes, 
Yat the Chapitel of Beverlike 
Till ye Scirif of Everwike. 
Send yair writ son anon, 
Yat yis man sed man becan. 
Ye the scirif yan say I ye, 
Witout en any writ one me, 
Sal minen him (swa Christ me red) 
And into my prison lede 
And hald him, (yat is my will) 
Till he bet his misgilt. 

If men rise new laghes 
In any oyer kinges daghes, 
Be yay framed, be yay yemed, 
Wit yham of the mynstree demed, 


Ye mercy of the misdeed, 

Gif j Saint John (swa Crist me red) 
Yif man be cald of limes or lif, 

Or men challenges land in strife, 

Wit my bodlack wit writ of right, 

Y will Saint John have ye might, 

Yat man yer for nought fight in feeld, 
Now yet wit staf no with sheeld; 

Bot twelve men will j yat it telle, 
Swo Sail it be, swo her ibelle. 

And he yat him swo werne may 
Overcomen be he ever and ay, 

Als he in feeld war overcomen. 

Ye cravantise of him be nomen, 

Yat yat j God, and Saint John; 

Her before iow ever ilkon. 

If men be founden than I drunkened, 
Sterved on Saint John, rike his agmen men. 
Without en swike his akkend bailife make ye sight, 
Nad oyer coroner have ye might: 
Swa milkel freedom give I ye, 

Swa hert may think, or eghe see, 

Yat have j thought and forbiseen, 

Y will yat yar ever been, 

Samenyng, and mynstre life. 

Last follike witout en strife. 

God helpe alie that ilk men 

Yat helpes to ye thowen. Amen. 

The same in modern English: 

Let all men know that e’er have been, 
That this Charter have heard and seen; 
That I, King Athelstan, 

Have taken and given to Saint John 
Of Beverley, I say again (or now) 
Toll and team, that know ye too, 
Sok and sake o’er all that land 
That is given into his hand; 

As ever as any kings whatever, 

It shall be all free then and for ever 


As my alms are all free; 
Witness every man, and witness me. 
I will also (in spite of any that shall hinder me), 
That as well an archbishop 
As seven ministers of priests orders, 
Shall serve God there where Saint John lies; 
And that I give to God, and to Saint John, 
Here, in all your presence ever one, 
All my last crop of corn in Erdale, 
To maintain his ministers very well, 
And four trave! (by the King of Heaven) 
Of every plough land in the East Riding.* 

If it shall happen, or so fall out, 
That any man with-holds it, or takes it away, 
Be he lord, or be he earl, 
Clerk, priest, parson, or layman; 
Nay, be he never so great a person, 
I will forbid that he shall touch it: 
(That pray observe over and over) 
Till St. John’s ministers have their due: 
And moreover I will (so Christ hear me) 
That he shall pay for the trespass, 
Or be he curs’d from son to son; 
Know ye this all that serve St. John, 
(Witness all you servants of St. John). 

If it should so happen, or so is, 
That any man is secured in or fled to a house, 
I command, that in forty days, 
According to St. John’s laws, 
That the Chapter of Beverley 
Shall send out his writ with all speed 
To the Sheriff of Everwick, 
That the man may be apprehended: 
And to the sheriff I hereby say, 
Without any farther warrant from me, 
Shall carry him (so Christ me bless) 
Into my prison directly; 
And shall keep him there, such is my will, 


Till he make satisfaction for the trespass. 
If other men make other laws, 
In any other king’s reign; 
Be they made or intended to be made, 
Witness those then in trust, 
The amends or fines of every such trespass 
I give St. John (as Christ me help). 
If any man be accused for life or limb, 
Or titles of land be disputed at law, 
Taken in execution or legal process; 
I will, that St. John shall have the decision; 
And no man shall combat for any cause whatever 
Neither with weapon, or with armour, 
But twelve men shall decide the cause, 
That so it shall be well and fairly tried; 
And he that is cast by their sentence 
Shall be so for ever, 
As much as if he were overcome in fight: 
And the estate shall be called his 
As if ‘twas given him by Me, God, and St. John, 
In presence of you every one. 
If any man be found kill’d, or dead with drink, 
Or starv’d with hunger, or cold in St. John’s bounds, 
His next doers shall be told thereof; 
Ye shall have no other coroner to judge. 
As much freedom give I to you, 
As heart can think, or eye can see. 
That I have thought or have foreseen; 
I will also that there shall always be, 
Peaceable and quiet living among ye, 
To the last, without any strife. 
And God help every man 
That gives to you his help. Amen. 

From Beverley I came to Hull, distance six miles. If you would expect me to 
give an account of the city of Hamburgh or Dantzick, or Rotterdam, or any of 
the second rate cities abroad, which are fam’d for their commecre, the town of 
Hull may be a specimen. The place is indeed not so large as those; but, in 
proportion to the dimensions of it, I believe there is more business done in Hull 
than in any town of its bigness in Europe; Leverpool indeed of late comes after it 


apace; but then Leverpool has not the London trade to add to it. 

In the late war, the fleets from Hull to London were frequently a hundred sail, 
sometimes including the other creeks in the Humber, a hundred and fifty to a 
hundred and sixty sail at a time; and to Holland their trade is so considerable, 
that the Dutch always employ’d two men of war to fetch and carry, that is, to 
convoy the trade, as they call’d it, to and from Hull, which was as many as they 
did to London. 

In a word, all the trade at Leeds, Wakefield and Hallifax, of which I have 
spoken so justly and so largely, is transacted here, and the goods are ship’d here 
by the merchants of Hull; all the lead trade of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, 
from Bautry Wharf, the butter of the East and North Riding, brought down the 
Ouse to York: The cheese brought down the Trent from Stafford, Warwick and 
Cheshire, and the corn from all the counties adjacent, are brought down and 
shipp’d off here. 

Again, they supply all these countries in return with foreign goods of all kinds, 
for which they trade to all parts of the known world; nor have the merchants of 
any port in Britain a fairer credit, or fairer character, than the merchants of Hull, 
as well for the justice of their dealings as the greatness of their substance or 
funds for trade. They drive a great trade here to Norway, and to the Baltick, and 
an important trade to Dantzick, Riga, Narva and Petersburgh; from whence they 
make large returns in iron, copper, hemp, flax, canvas, pot-ashes, Muscovy 
linnen and yarn, and other things; all which they get vent for in the country to an 
exceeding quantity. They have also a great importation of wine, linen, oil, fruit, 
&. trading to Holland, France and Spain; the trade of tobacco and sugars from 
the West-Indies, they chiefly manage by the way of London. But besides all this, 
their export of corn, as well to London as to Holland and France, exceeds all of 
the kind, that is or can be done at any port in England, London excepted. 

Their shipping is a great article in which they outdo all the towns and ports on 
the coast except Yarmouth, only that their shipping consists chiefly in smaller 
vessels than the coal trade is supplied with, tho’ they have a great many large 
vessels too, which are employed in their foreign trade. 

The town is situated at the mouth of the River Hull, where it falls into the 
Humber, and where the Humber opens into the German Ocean, so that one side 
of their town lies upon the sea, the other upon the land. This makes the situation 
naturally very strong; and, were there any occasion, it is capable of being made 
impregnable, by reason of the low situation of the grounds round it. 

King Charles II. on occasion of the frequent Dutch wars in that reign, had 
once resolved to appoint a station for a squadron of men of war here; with a yard 
and dock, for building men of war (ships) in the Humber; and, on this occasion, 


resolved to make the place strong, in proportion to the necessity of those affairs; 
upon which a large citadel was marked out on the other side the river; but it was 
never finished. 

The greatest imperfection, as to the strength of Hull in case of a war, is, that, 
lying open to the sea, it is liable to a bombardment; which can only be prevented 
by being masters at sea, and while we are so, there’s no need of fortifications at 
all; and so there’s an end of argument upon that subject. 

The town is exceeding close built, and should a fire ever be its fate, it might 
suffer deeply on that account; ‘tis extraordinary populous, even to an 
inconvenience, having really no room to extend it self by buildings. There are 
but two churches, but one of them is very large, and there are two or three very 
large meeting-houses, and a market stored with an infinite plenty of all sorts of 
provision. 

They shew us still in their town-hall the figure of a northern fisherman, 
supposed to be of Greenland, that is to say, the real Greenland, being the 
continent of America to the north of those we call the north west passages; not of 
Spiltbergen, where our ships go a whale fishing, and which is, by mistake, called 
Greenland. He was taken up at sea in a leather boat, which he sate in, and was 
covered with skins, which drew together about his waste, so that the boat could 
not fill, and he could not sink; the creature would never feed nor speak, and so 
died. 

They have a very handsome exchange here, where the merchants meet as at 
London, and, I assure you, it is wonderfully filled, and that with a confluence of 
real merchants, and many foreigners, and several from the country; for the 
navigation of all the great rivers which fall into the Humber centers here, such as 
the Trent, the Idle, the Don, the Aire and Calder, and the Ouse; and consequently 
the commerce of all the great towns on those rivers is managed here, from 
Gainsborough and Nottingham on the Trent, York and Selby on the Ouse, and so 
of the rest. 

There is also a fine free-school, over which is the merchant’s hall. But the 
Trinity-House here is the glory of the town: It is a corporation of itself, made up 
of a society of merchants: It was begun by voluntary contribution for relief of 
distressed and aged seamen, and their wives or widows; but was afterwards 
approved by the government, and incorporated: They have a very good revenue, 
which encreases every day by charities, and bounties of pious minded people. 

They maintain thirty sisters now actually in the house, widows of seamen; 
they have a government by twelve eider brethren and six assistants; out of the 
twelve they chuse annually two wardens, but the whole eighteen vote in electing 
them, and two stewards. These have a power to decide disputes between masters 


of ships and their crews, in matters relating to the sea affairs only; and with this 
limitation, that their judgment be not contrary to the laws of the land; and, even 
in trials at law, in such affairs they are often called to give their opinions. 

They have a noble stone bridge here over the River Hull, consisting of 
fourteen arches. They had once set up a Greenland fishery, and it went on with 
success for a time; but it decayed in the time when the Dutch wars were so 
frequent, and the house built by the Greenland merchants is now turned into 
granaries for corn, and warehouses for other goods. 

The old hospital, call’?d GOD’S House, stands near it, with a chapel rebuilt 
since the late war, and the arms of Michael de la Pole, the first founder, set up 
again; so that the foundation is restored, the building is nobly enlarged, and an 
entire new hospital built as an addition to the old one. The story of this De la 
Pole may not be unwelcome, because, though it be a piece of antiquity, ‘tis a 
piece of honour both to the merchants of Hull, and to the town it self. Sir 
Michael de la Pole was a merchant of Hull, but first at a place called Raven’s 
Rood in Brabant, where, growing rich, he advanced to King Richard II. several 
thousand pounds in gold for his urgent occasions in his wars; upon which the 
king invited him to come and live in England, which he did; here the king 
knighted him, made his son, Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and gave him 
several lordships in Holderness; and Mr. Cambden observes, he is stiled by the 
king in those grants, William de la Pole, Dilectus Valectus & Mercator Noster, 
so that he was called the King’s Merchant. 

This De la Pole founded a monastery of Carthusians, and an hospital, which, 
when that was suppress’d, remain’d; and this they call GOD’S House. 

Farther east from Hull there is a little pleasant town call’d Headon, handsome, 
well built, and having a little haven from the sea, which threatens Hull, that it 
will in time grow up to be a great place, for it indeed increases daily; but I fear 
for them, that their haven will do nothing considerable for them, unless they can 
do something very considerable for that. 

They tell us at Headon, that the sea encroaches upon the land on all that shore, 
and that there are many large fields quite eaten up; that several towns were 
formerly known to be there, which are now lost; from whence they may suppose, 
that as the sea by encroachment had damnified their harbour, so if it grows upon 
them a little more they shall stand open to the sea, and so need no harbour at all, 
or make a mole, as ‘tis called abroad, and have a good road without it. But this is 
a view something remote. 

The Spurn Head, a long promontory thrusting out into the sea, and making the 
north point of Humber, is a remarkable thing. But I leave that to the description 
of the sea coasts, which is none of my work; the most that I find remarkable 


here, is, that there is nothing remarkable upon this side for above thirty miles 
together; not a port, not a gentleman’s seat, not a town of note; Bridlington or 
Burlington is the only place, and that is of no note, only for a bay or road for 
shipping, which is of use to the colliers on this coast to defend them, in case of 
extremity of weather. 

The country people told us a long story here of gipsies whicl visit them often 
in a surprising manner. We were strangely amused with their discourses at first, 
forming our ideas from the word, which, in ordinary import with us, signifies a 
sort of strolling, fortune-telling, hen-roost-robbing, pocket-picking vagabonds, 
called by that name. But we were soon made to understand the people, as they 
understood themselves here, namely, that at some certain seasons, for none 
knows when it will happen, several streams of water gush out of the earth with 
great violence, spouting up a huge heighth, being really natural jette d’eaus or 
fountains; that they make a great noise, and, joining together, form little rivers, 
and so hasten to the sea. I had not time to examine into the particulars; and as the 
irruption was not just then to be seen, we could say little to it: That which was 
most observable to us, was, that the country people have a notion that whenever 
those gipsies , or, as some call ‘em, vipseys , break out, there will certainly ensue 
either famine or plague. This put me in mind, that the very same thing is said to 
happen at Smitham Bottom in Surrey, beyond Croydon, and that the water 
gushing out of the chalky hills about eight miles from Croydon, on the road to 
Ryegate, fills the whole bottom, and makes a large river running just to the 
towns end of Croydon; and then turning to the left runs into the river which rises 
in the town, and runs to Cashalton; and I name it, because the country people 
here have exactly the same notion, that this water never breaks out but against a 
famine; and as I am sure it has not now broken out for more than fifty years, it 
may, for ought I know, be true. 

Scarborough next presents it self, a place formerly famous for the strong 
castle, situate on a rock, as it were hanging over the sea, but now demolish’d, 
being ruined in the last wars. The town is well built, populous and pleasant, and 
we found a great deal of good company here drinking the waters, who came not 
only from all the north of England, but even from Scotland. It is hard to describe 
the taste of the waters; they are apparently ting’d with a collection of mineral 
salts, as of vitriol, allom, iron, and perhaps sulphur, and taste evidently of the 
allom. Here is such a plenty of all sorts of fish, that I have hardly seen the like, 
and, in particular, here we saw turbets of three quarters of a hundred weight, and 
yet their flesh eat exceeding fine when taken new. 

To describe the herring, the mackrel, the cod, the whiting, is only to repeat 
what is said in other places, and what we shall have occasion to repeat more than 


once, now we begin to go far north. 

At the entrance of a little nameless river, scarce indeed worth a name, stands 
Whitby, which, however, is an excellent harbour, and where they build very 
good ships for the coal trade, and many of them too, which makes the town rich. 

From hence the North Riding holds on to the bank of Tees, the northern 
bounds of Yorkshire, and where there are two good towns, (viz.) Stockton and 
Yarum, towns of no great note; but what they obtain by the river and adjacent 
sea, but are greatly encreased of late years, especially the first, by being the 
chiefest place in the North Riding of York, or in the county of Cumberland, for 
the shipping off lead, and butter for London. 

I began now to consider the long journey I had to go, and that I must not stop 
at small matters: We went from Stockton to Durham. North Allerton, a town on 
the post road, is remarkable for the vast quantity of black cattle sold there, there 
being a fair once every fortnight for some months, where a prodigious quantity 
are sold. 

I have not concern’d this work at all in the debate among us in England, as to 
Whig and Tory. But I must observe of this town, that, except a few Quakers, 
they boasted that they had not one Dissenter here, and yet at the same time not 
one Tory, which is what, I believe, cannot be said of any other town in Great 
Britain. 

I must now leave Yorkshire, which indeed I might more fully have described, 
if I had had time; for there are abundance of rarities in nature spoken of in this 
North Riding, which I had not leisure to enquire into; as the allom mines or pits 
near Moultgrave or Musgrave, from whence the Lord Musgrave now Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, has his title, as he has also a great part of his estate from the 
allom works not far off. Next here are the snake stones, of which nothing can be 
said but as one observes of them, to see how nature sports her self to amuse us, 
as if snakes could grow in those stones. Then the glates or gargates, that is, in 
short jett, a black smooth stone found in Cleveland; also a piece of ground, 
which, if the wild geese attempt to fly over, they fall down dead. But I cannot 
dwell any longer here. 

Darlington, a post town, has nothing remarkable but dirt, and a high stone 
bridge over little or no water, the town is eminent for good bleaching of linen, so 
that I have known cloth brought from Scotland to be bleached here. As to the 
Hell Kettles, so much talked up for a wonder, which are to be seen as we ride 
from the Tees to Darlington, I had already seen so little of wonder in such 
country tales, that I was not hastily deluded again. “Tis evident, they are nothing 
but old coal pits filled with water by the River Tees. 

Durham is next, a little compact neatly contriv’d city, surrounded almost with 


the River Wear, which with the castle standing on an eminence, encloses the city 
in the middle of it; as the castle does also the cathedral, the bishop’s palace, and 
the fine houses of the clergy, where they live in all the magnificence and 
splendour imaginable. 

I need not tell you, that the Bishop of Durham is a temporal prince, that he 
keeps a court of equity, and also courts of justice in ordinary causes within 
himself. The county of Durham, like the country about Rome, is called St. 
Cuthbert’s Patrimony. This church, they tell us, was founded by David, King of 
Scots; and afterward Zouch, the valiant bishop, fought the Scots army at Nevil’s 
Cross, where the Scots were terribly cut in pieces, and their king taken prisoner. 

But what do I dip into antiquity for, here, which I have avoided as much as 
possible every where else? The church of Durham is eminent for its wealth; the 
bishoprick is esteemed the best in England; and the prebends and other church 
livings, in the gift of the bishop, are the richest in England. They told me there, 
that the bishop had thirteen livings in his gift, from five hundred pounds a year 
to thirteen hundred pounds a year; and the living of the little town of Sedgfield, a 
few miles south of the city, is said to be worth twelve hundred pounds a year, 
beside the small tithes, which maintain a curate, or might do so. 

Going to see the church of Durham, they shewed us the old Popish vestments 
of the clergy before the Reformation, and which, on high days, some of the 
residents put on still. They are so rich with embroidery and emboss’d work of 
silver, that indeed it was a kind of a load to stand under them. 

The town is well built but old, full of Roman Catholicks, who live peaceably 
and disturb no body, and no body them; for we being there on a holiday, saw 
them going as publickly to mass as the Dissenters did on other days to their 
meeting-house. 

From hence we kept the common road to Chester in the Street, an old, dirty, 
thorowfare town, empty of all remains of the greatness which antiquaries say it 
once had, when it was a Roman colony. Here is a stone bridge, but instead of 
riding over it we rode under it, and riding up the stream pass’d under or through 
one of the arches, not being over the horse hoofs in water; yet, on enquiry, we 
found, that some times they have use enough for a bridge. 

Here we had an account of a melancholy accident, and in it self strange also, 
which happened in or near Lumley Park, not long before we pass’d through the 
town. A new coal pit being dug or digging, the workmen workt on in the vein of 
coals till they came to a cavity, which, as was supposed, had formerly been dug 
from some other pit; but be it what it will, as soon as upon the breaking into the 
hollow part, the pent up air got vent, it blew .up like a mine of a thousand barrels 
of powder, and; getting vent at the shaft of the pit, burst out with such a terrible 


noise, as made the very earth tremble for some miles round, and terrify’d the 
whole country. There were near three-score poor people lost their lives in the pit, 
and one or two, as we were told, who were at the bottom of the shaft, were 
blown quite out, though sixty fathom deep, and were found dead upon the 
ground. 

Lumley Castle is just on the side of the road as you pass between Durham and 
Chester, pleasantly seated in a fine park, and on the bank of the River Were. The 
park, besides the pleasantness of it, has this much better thing to recommend it, 
namely, that it is full of excellent veins of the best coal in the country, (for the 
Lumley coal are known for their goodness at London, as well as there). This, 
with the navigable river just at hand, by which the coals are carried down to 
Sunderland to the ships, makes Lumley Park an inexhaustible treasure to the 
family. 

They tell us, that King James the First lodg’d in this castle, at his entrance into 
England to take possession of the crown, and seeing a fine picture of the antient 
pedigree of the family, which carried it very far beyond what his majesty thought 
credible, turn’d this good jest upon it to the Bishop of Durham, who shewed it 
him, viz. That indeed he did not know that Adam’s sirname was Lumley before. 

From hence the road to Newcastle gives a view of the inexhausted store of 
coals and coal pits, from whence not London only, but all the south part of 
England is continually supplied; and whereas when we are at London, and see 
the prodigious fleets of ships which come constantly in with coals for this 
encreasing city, we are apt to wonder whence they come, and that they do not 
bring the whole country away; so, on the contrary, when in this country we see 
the prodigious heaps, I might say mountains, of coals, which are dug up at every 
pit, and how many of those pits there are; we are filled with equal wonder to 
consider where the people should live that can consume them. 

Newcastle is a spacious, extended, infinitely populous place; ‘tis seated upon 
the River Tyne, which is here a noble, large and deep river, and ships of any 
reasonable burthen may come safely up to the very town. As the town lies on 
both sides the river, the parts are join’d by a very strong and stately stone bridge 
of seven very great arches, rather larger than the arches of London Bridge; and 
the bridge is built into a street of houses also, as London Bridge is. 

The town it self, or liberty, as it is a Corporation, extends but to part of the 
bridge, where there is a noble gate built all of stone, not much unlike that upon 
London Bridge, which so lately was a safeguard to the whole bridge, by stopping 
a terrible fire which otherwise had endangered burming the whole street of 
houses on the city side of the bridge, as it did those beyond it. 

There is also a very noble building here, called the Exchange: And as the wall 


of the town runs parallel from it with the river, leaving a spacious piece of 
ground before it between the water and the wall, that ground, being well wharf’d 
up, and fac’d with free-stone, makes the longest and largest key for landing and 
lading goods that is to be seen in England, except that at Yarmouth in Norfolk, 
and much longer than that at Bristol. 

Here is a large hospital built by contribution of the keel men, by way of 
friendly society, for the maintenance of the poor of their fraternity, and which, 
had it not met with discouragements from those who ought rather to have 
assisted so good a work, might have been a noble provision for that numerous 
and laborious people. The keel men are those who manage the lighters, which 
they call keels; by which the coals are taken from the steaths or wharfs, and 
carryed on board the ships, to load them for London. 

Here are several large publick buildings also, as particularly a house of state 
for the mayor of the town (for the time being) to remove to, and dwell in during 
his year: Also here is a hall for the surgeons, where they meet, where they have 
two skeletons of humane bodies, one a man and the other a woman, and some 
other rarities. 

The situation of the town to the landward is exceeding unpleasant, and the 
buildings very close and old, standing on the declivity of two exceeding high 
hills, which, together with the smoke of the coals, makes it not the pleasantest 
place in the world to live in; but it is made amends abundantly by the goodness 
of the river, which runs between the two hills, and which, as I said, bringing 
ships up to the very keys, and fetching the coals down from the country, makes it 
a place of very great business. Here are also two articles of trade which are 
particularly occasioned by the coals, and these are glass-houses and salt pans; 
the first are at the town it self, the last are at Shields, seven miles below the 
town; but their coals are brought chiefly from the town. It is a prodigious 
quantity of coals which those salt works consume; and the fires make such a 
smoke, that we saw it ascend in clouds over the hills, four miles before we came 
to Durham, which is at least sixteen miles from the place. 

Here I met with a remark which was quite new to me, and will be so, I 
suppose, to those that hear it. You well know, we receive at London every year a 
great quantity of salmon pickled or cured, and sent up in the pickle in kits or 
tubs, which we call Newcastle salmon; now when I came to Newcastle, I 
expected to see a mighty plenty of salmon there, but was surprized to find, on 
the contrary, that there was no great quantity, and that a good large fresh salmon 
was not to be had under five or six shillings. Upon enquiry I found, that really 
this salmon, that we call Newcastle salmon, is taken as far off as the Tweed, 
which is three-score miles, and is brought by land on horses to Shields, where it 


is cur’d, pickl’d, and sent to London, as above; so that it ought to be called 
Berwick salmon, not Newcastle. 

There are five or six churches in Newcastle, I mean on the town side, being 
north by Tine, besides meeting-houses, of which, I was told, there are also five 
or six, (including the Quakers) some of which are throng’d with multitudes of 
people, the place, as has been said, being exceeding populous. It is not only 
enriched by the coal trade; but there are also very considerable merchants in it, 
who carry on foreign trade to divers parts of the world, especially to Holland, 
Hamburgh, Norway, and the Baltick. 

They build ships here to perfection, I mean as to strength, and firmness, and to 
bear the sea; and as the coal trade occasions a demand for such strong ships, a 
great many are built here. This gives an addition to the merchants business, in 
requiring a supply of all sorts of naval stores to fit out those ships. 

Here is also a considerable manufacture of hard ware, or wrought iron, lately 
erected after the manner of Sheffield, which is very helpful for employing the 
poor, of which this town has always a prodigious number. 

West of this town lies the town of Hexham, a pass upon the Tine, famous, or 
indeed infamous, for having the first blood drawn at it, in the war against their 
prince by the Scots in King Charles the First’s time, and where a strong 
detachment of English, tho’ advantageously posted, were scandalously defeated 
by the Scots. Whether the commanders were in fault, or the men, I know not, but 
they gave way to an inferior number of Scots, who gain’d the pass, fought 
through the river, and killed about four hundred men, the rest basely running 
away; after which, the town of Newcastle was as easily quitted also, without 
striking a stroke; the country round this town is vulgarly call’d Hexamshire. 

I was tempted greatly here to trace the famous Picts Wall, built by the 
Romans, or rather rebuilt by them, from hence to Carlisle; of the particulars of 
which, and the remains of antiquity seen upon it, all our histories are so full; and 
I did go to several places in the fields thro’ which it passed, where I saw the 
remains of it, some almost lost, some plain to be seen. But antiquity not being 
my business in this work, I omitted the journey, and went on for the north. 

Northumberland is a long coasting county, lying chiefly on the sea to the east, 
and bounded by the mountains of Stainmore and Cheviot on the west, which are 
in some places inaccessible in many unpassable. Here is abundant business for 
an antiquary every place shews you ruin’d castles, Roman altars, inscriptions 
monuments of battles, of heroes killed, and armies routed, and the like: The 
towns of Morpeth, Alnwick, Warkworth, Tickill and many others, shew their old 
castles, and some of them still in tolerable repair, as Alnwick in particular, and 
Warkworth; others, as Bambrough, Norham, Chillingham, Horton, Dunstar, 


Wark, and innumerable more, are sunk in their own ruins, by the meer length of 
time. 

We had Cheviot Hills so plain in view, that we could not but enquire of the 
good old women every where, whether they had heard of the fight at Chevy 
Chace: They not only told us they had heard of it, but had all the account of it at 
their fingers end; and, taking a guide at Wooller to shew us the road, he pointed 
out distinctly to us the very spot where the engagement was, here, he said Earl 
Piercy was killed, and there Earl Douglas, here Sir William Withington fought 
upon his stumps, here the Englishmen that were slain were buried, and there the 
Scots. 

A little way off of this, north, he shewed us the field of battle, called Flodden 
Field, upon the banks of the Till, where James IV. King of Scotland, desperately 
fighting, was killed, and his whole army overthrown by the English, under the 
noble and gallant Earl of Surrey, in the reign of King Henry VIII. upon their 
perfidiously invading England, while the king was absent on his wars in France. 

I must not quit Northumberland without taking notice, that the natives of this 
country, of the antient original race or families, are distinguished by a shibboleth 
upon their tongues, namely, a difficulty in pronouncing the letter r , which they 
cannot deliver from their tongues without a hollow jarring in the throat, by 
which they are plainly known, as a foreigner is, in pronouncing the th: This they 
call the Northumbrian r , and the natives value themselves upon that 
imperfection, because, forsooth, it shews the antiquity of their blood. 

From hence lay a road into Scotland, by the town of Kelso, which I after 
pass’d thro’, but at present not willing to omit seeing Berwick upon Tweed, we 
turn’d to the east, and visited that old frontier, where indeed there is one thing 
very fine, and that is, the bridge over the Tweed, built by Queen Elizabeth, a 
noble, stately work, consisting of sixteen arches, and joining, as may be said, the 
two kingdoms. As for the town it self, it is old, decay’d, and neither populous 
nor rich; the chief trade I found here was in corn and salmon. 

I am now on the borders of Scotland, and must either enter upon it now, and 
so mix it with other parts of England, or take up short, and call to mind that I 
have not yet taken the western coast of England in my way, I mean, the three 
north west counties of Lancaster, Westmoreland and Cumberland. 

I cannot but say, that since I entred upon the view of these northern counties, I 
have many times repented that I so early resolved to decline the delightful view 
of antiquity, here being so great and so surprizing a variety, and every day more 
and more discovered; and abundance since the tour which the learned Mr. 
Cambden made this way, nay, many since his learned continuator; for as the 
trophies, the buildings, the religious, as well as military remains, as well of the 


Britains, as of the Romans, Saxons, and Normans, are but, as we may say, like 
wounds hastily healed up, the calous spread over them being remov’d, they 
appear presently; and though the earth, which naturally eats into the strongest 
stones, metals, or whatever substance, simple or compound, is or can be by art or 
nature prepared to endure it, has defaced the surface, the figures and inscriptions 
upon most of these things, yet they are beautiful, even in their decay, and the 
venerable face of antiquity has some thing so pleasing, so surprizing, so 
satisfactory in it, especially to those who have with any attention read the 
histories of pass’d ages, that I know nothing renders travelling more pleasant and 
more agreeable. 

But I have condemn’d my self (unhappily) to silence upon this head, and 
therefore, resolving however to pay this homage to the dust of gallant men and 
glorious nations, I say therefore, I must submit and go on; and as I resolve once 
more to travel through all these northern countries upon this very errand, and to 
please, nay, satiate my self with a strict search into every thing that is curious in 
nature and antiquity. I mortify my self now with the more case, in hopes of 
letting the world see, some time or other, that I have not spent those hours in a 
vain and barren search, or come back without a sufficient reward to all the 
labours of a diligent enquirer; but of this by the way, I must, for the present, 
make this circuit shorter than usual, and leave the description of the other three 
counties to my next. 

Iam, &. 


LETTER X 


SIR,-Having thus finished my account of the east side of the north division of 
England, I put a stop here, that I may observe the exact course of my travels; for 
as I do not write you these letters from the observations of one single journey, so 
I describe things as my journies lead me, having no less than five times travelled 
through the north of England, and almost every time by a different rout; 
purposely that I might see every thing that was to be seen, and, if possible, know 
every thing that is to be known, though not (at least till the last general journey) 
knowing or resolving upon writing these accounts to you. Now as by my exact 
observations on all these several traverses of the country, I hope I am not the less 
able, so I am sure I am much the better furnished, as well to tell you wherein 
others have ignorantly or superficially represented things, as to give you such 
other and fuller accounts, as in your own intended travels you will find 
confirmed, and by which you will be able the better to guide your farther 
equines. 

I entred Lancashire at the remotest western point of that county, having been 
at West-Chester upon a particular occasion, and from thence ferry’d over from 
the Cestrian Chersonesus, as I have already call’d it, to Liverpoole. This narrow 
slip of land, rich, fertile and full of inhabitants, tho’ formerly, as authors say, a 
meer waste and desolate forest, is called Wirall, or by some Wirehall. Here is a 
ferry over the Mersee, which, at full sea, is more than two miles over. We land 
on the flat shore on the other side, and are contented to ride through the water for 
some length, not on horseback but on the shoulders of some honest Lancashire 
clown, who comes knee deep to the boat side, to truss you up, and then runs 
away with you, as nimbly as you desire to ride, unless his trot were easier; for I 
was shaken by him that I had the luck to be carry’d by more than I car’d for, and 
much worse than a hard trotting horse would have shaken me. 

Liverpoole is one of the wonders of Britain, and that more, in my opinion, 
than any of the wonders of the Peak; the town was, at my first visiting it, about 
the year 1680, a large, handsome, well built and encreasing or thriving town; at 
my second visit, anno 1690, it was much bigger than at my first seeing it, and, by 
the report of the inhabitants, more than twice as big as it was twenty years before 
that; but, I think, I may safely say at this my third seeing it, for I was surpriz’d at 
the view, it was more than double what it was at the second; and, I am told, that 
it still visibly encreases both in wealth, people, business and buildings: What it 


may grow to in time, I know not. 

There are no fortifications either to landward or seaward, the inhabitants 
resting secure under the protection of the general peace; though when the late 
northern insurrection spread down their way, and came to Preston, they could 
have been glad of walls and gates; and indeed, had the rebel party had time to 
have advanced to Warrington, seized the pass there, and taken Manchester, as 
they would certainly have done in three days more, it would have fared but very 
ill with Liverpoole; who could have made but little resistance against an arm’d 
and desperate body of men, such as they appeared to be, and by that time would 
have been: Besides, the invaders would here have found not the sweets of 
plunder only, but arms, ammunition, powder and lead, all which they extreamly 
wanted; they would have had ships also to have facilitated a communication with 
their fellows in Ireland, who would have throng’d over upon the least view of 
their success, if it had been only in hopes of plunder. 

But heaven had Liverpoole in its particular protection, as well as the whole 
kingdom; the rebels were met with, fought and defeated, before they gat leave to 
get so far, or to make any offer that way. The story of which, as it does not 
belong to this work, so it is too recent in memory, to need any account of it here, 
other than in general. 

The town has now an opulent, flourishing and encreasing trade, not rivalling 
Bristol, in the trade to Virginia, and the English island colonies in America only, 
but is in a fair way to exceed and eclipse it, by encreasing every way in wealth 
and shipping. They trade round the whole island, send ships to Norway, to 
Hamburgh, and to the Baltick, as also to Holland and Flanders; so that, in a 
word, they are almost become like the Londoners, universal merchants. 

The trade of Liverpoole is not my particular province, so I shall be short in 
that part; it consists not only in merchandizing and correspondencies beyond 
seas; but as they import almost all kinds of foreign goods, they have 
consequently a great inland trade, and a great correspondence with Ireland, and 
with Scotland, for their consumption, exactly as it is with Bristol; and they really 
divide the trade with Bristol upon very remarkable equalities. 

Bristol lies open to the Irish Sea, so does Liverpoole: Bristol trades chiefly to 
the south and west parts of Ireland; from Dublin in the east, to Galloway west; 
Liverpoole has all the trade of the east shore and the north from the harbour of 
Dublin to London Derry. 

Bristol has the trade of South Wales; Liverpoole great part of the trade of 
North Wales; Bristol has the south west counties of England, and some north of 
it, as high as Bridge North, and perhaps to Shrewsbury; Liverpoole has all the 
northern counties, and a large consumption of goods in Cheshire and 


Staffordshire are supplied from Liverpoole. It is some advantage to the growing 
commerce of this town, that the freemen of it are, in consequence of that 
freedom, free also of Bristol; and they are free also of the corporations of 
Waterford and Wexford in the kingdom of Ireland. Not that these corporation 
privileges are of any great value to Liverpoole in its foreign trade, but in 
particular cases it may be some advantage, as in town duties, in admitting them 
to set up trades in those corporations, and the like. 

The people of Liverpoole seem to have a different scene of commerce to act 
on from the city of Bristol, which to me is a particular advantage to both, 
namely, that though they may rival one another in their appearances, in their 
number of shipping, and in several particulars, yet they need not interfere with 
one another’s business, but either of them seem to have room enough to extend 
their trade, even at home and abroad, without clashing with one another. One has 
all the north, and the other all the south of Britain to correspond in. As for 
Wales, ‘tis, as it were, divided between them by nature it self. Bristol lies open 
to South Wales, and into the very heart of it, by the navigation of the Rivers Wye 
and Lug, and by the many open harbours all the way to Milford Haven and St. 
David’s, and into all the east side of Wales, and the counties of Monmouth, 
Hereford and Salop, by the Severn; Liverpoole has the same with North Wales, 
by the water of Dee, the Cluyd, the Conway, Canal of the Mona, and all the 
rivers in Carnarvon Bay. 

Ireland is, as it were, all their own, and shared between them, as above; and 
for the northern coast of it, if the Liverpoole men have not the whole fishery, or, 
at least, in company with the merchants of London Derry, the fault is their own. 
The situation of Liverpoole gives it a very great advantage to improve their 
commerce, and extend it in the northern inland counties of England, particularly 
into Cheshire and Staffordshire, by the new navigation of the Rivers Mersee, the 
Weaver, and the Dane, by the last of which they come so near the Trent with 
their goods, that they make no difficulty to carry them by land to Burton, and 
from thence correspond quite through the kingdom, even to Hull; and they begin 
to be very sensible of the advantage of such a commerce. But I must not dwell 
here; I might otherwise take up great part of the sheets I have left in describing 
the commerce of this town, and some of its neighbours. 

I return therefore to the description of it as a town; the situation being on the 
north bank of the river, and with the particular disadvantage of a flat shore. This 
exposed the merchants to great difficulties in their business; for though the 
harbour was good, and the ships rode well in the offing, yet they were obliged to 
ride there as in a road rather than a harbour. Here was no mole or haven to bring 
in their ships and lay them up, (as the seamen call it) for the winter; nor any key 


for the delivering their goods, as at Bristol, Biddiford, Newcastle, Hull, and 
other sea ports: Upon this, the inhabitants and merchants have, of late years, and 
since the visible encrease of their trade, made a large basin or wet dock, at the 
east end of the town, where, at an immense charge, the place considered, they 
have brought the tide from the Mersee to flow up by an opening that looks to the 
south, and the ships go in north; so that the town entirely shelters it from the 
westerly and northerly winds, the hills from the easterly, and the ships lye, as in 
a mill-pond, with the utmost safety and convenience. As this is so great a benefit 
to the town, and that the like is not to be seen in any place in England but here, I 
mean London excepted, it is well worth the observation and imitation of many 
other trading places in Britain who want such a convenience, and, for want of it, 
lose their trade. 

The new church built on the north side of the town is worth observation. “Tis a 
noble, large building, all of stone, well fmish’d; has in it a fine font of marble 
placed in the body of the church, surrounded with a beautiful iron pallisado; the 
gift of the late Mr. Heysham, a merchant of London, but considerably concerned 
in trade on this side, and for many years Member of Parliament for Lancaster. 
There is a beautiful tower to this church, and a new ring of eight very good bells. 
The town-house is a fine modern building, standing and upon pillars of free- 
stone; the place under it is their Tolsey or Exchange, for the meeting of their 
merchants; but they begin to want room, and talk of enlarging it or removing the 
Exchange to the other part of the town, where the ships and the merchants 
business is nearer hand. 

In a word, there is no town in England, London excepted, that can equal 
Liverpoole for the fineness of the streets, and beauty of the buildings; many of 
the houses are all of free stone, and compleatly finished; and all the rest (of the 
new part I mean) of brick, as handsomely built as London it self. Mr. Cambden 
says, it was a neat and populous town in his time; his reverend continuator 
confirms what I have said thus, that it was more than doubly encreased in 
buildings and people in twenty eight years, and that the customs were augmented 
tenfold in the same time; to which I am to add, that they are now much greater, 
that being written about two and thirty years ago, before the new church, or the 
wet dock, mentioned above, were made, and we know they have gone on 
encreasing in trade, buildings and people, to this day. I refer the reader therefore 
to judge of the probable greatness of it now. 

From hence the Mersee opening into the Irish Sea, we could see the great and 
famous road of Hile Lake, made famous for the shipping off, or rather 
rendezvous of the army and fleet under King William, for the conquest of 
Ireland, an. 1689, for here the men of war rode as our ships do in the Downs, till 


the transports came to them from Chester and this town. 

The sea coast affords little remarkable on the west side of this port, till we 
come farther north; so we left that part of the county, and going east we came to 
Warrington. This is a large market town upon the River Mersee, over which 
there is a stately stone bridge, which is the only bridge of communication for the 
whole county with the county of Chester; it is on the great road from London 
leading to Carlisle and Scotland, and, in case of war, has always been esteemed a 
pass of the utmost importance. It was found to be so upon several extraordinary 
occasions in the time of the late civil war; and had the rebels advanced thus far 
in the late Presten affair, so as to have made themselves masters of it, it would 
have been so again; and, on that account, the king’s forces took special care, by a 
speedy advance to secure it. 

Warrington is a large, populous old built town, but rich and full of good 
country tradesmen. Here is particularly a weekly market for linnen, as I saw at 
Wrexham in Wales, a market for flannel. The linnen sold at this market, is, 
generally speaking, a sort of table linnen, called huk-a-back or huk-a-buk; ‘tis 
wail known among the good housewives, so I need not describe it. I was told 
there are generally as many pieces of this linnen sold here every market day as 
amounts to five hundred pounds value, sometimes much more, and all made in 
the neighbourhood of the place. 

From hence, on the road to Manchester, we pass’d the great bog or waste 
call’d Chatmos, the first of that kind that we see in England, from any of the 
south parts hither. It extends on the left-hand of the road for five or six miles east 
and west, and they told us it was, in some places, seven or eight miles from north 
to south. The nature of these mosses, for we found there are many of them in this 
country; is this, and you will take this for a description of all the rest. 

The surface, at a distance, looks black and dirty, and is indeed frightful to 
think of, for it will bear neither horse or man, unless in an exceeding dry season, 
and then not so as to be passable, or that any one should travel over them. 

The substance of the surface seems to be a collection of the small roots of 
innumerable vegetables matted together, inter-woven so thick, as well the bigger 
roots as the smaller fibres, that it makes a substance hard enough to cut out into 
turf, or rather peat, which, in some places, the people cut out, and piling them up 
in the sun, dry them for their fewel. The roots I speak of are generally small and 
soft not unlike the roots of asparagus or of bearbind, they have no earth among 
them, except what they contract from the air, and dust flying in it, but the rain 
keeps them, as it were, always growing, though not much encreasing. 

In some places the surface of this kind lies thicker, in some not very thick. We 
saw it in some places eight or nine foot thick, and the water that dreins from it 


look’d clear, but of a deep brown, like stale beer. What nature meant by such a 
useless production, ‘tis hard to imagine; but the land is entirely waste, except, as 
above, for the poor cottagers fuel, and the quantity used for that is very small. 

Under this moss, or rather in the very body of it, not here only, but in several 
like places, and perhaps in all of them, those antient fir trees are found, of which 
so much dispute has been what they are or were, but especially how they should 
come there. Much mob-learning is sometimes expended upon these questions, 
which, in my weak judgment, amounts to no more than this; That nature, whose 
works are all directed by a superior hand, has been guided to produce trees here 
under ground, as she does in other places above ground; that these live rather 
than grow, though ‘tis manifest they encrease too, otherwise they would not be 
found of so great a bulk; that as the trees above the surface grow erect and high, 
these lie prone and horizontal; those shoot forth branches and leaves; these shoot 
forth no branches or leaves, yet have a vegetation by methods directed by nature, 
and particularly to that kind; and ‘tis remarkable, that as if they lie buried they 
will grow and encrease, so if you take them up, and plant them in the air, they 
will wither and die; and why should this be more strange than that a fish will 
strangle in the air, and a bird drown in the water, or than that every thing lives in 
its proper element, and will not live, or at least not thrive out of it. 

It is observable, that these trees are a kind of fir, and are very full of 
turpentine. Whether there is any tar in them I am not positive, but I suppose 
there is. And yet I do not see, that for this reason they should not be a natural 
ordinary product, as other vegetables are. 

If it be enquired, why no kind of trees should grow thus but fir; it may be as 
well ask’d, why no stone grows in such or such quarries, or countries, but 
marble, or in others than free stone, nature alone can resolve that part. 

As to their being brought hither by the general convulsion of the globe at the 
deluge, the thought is so mean, and the thing so incongruous, that I think it 
neither needs or deserves any other notice. 

From hence we came on to Manchester, one of the greatest, if not really the 
greatest meer village in England. It is neither a wall’d town, city, or corporation; 
they send no members to Parliament; and the highest magistrate they have is a 
constable or headborough; and yet it has a collegiate church, several parishes, 
takes up a large space of ground, and, including the suburb, or that part of the 
town called—over the bridge; it is said to contain above fifty thousand people; 
and though some people may think this strange, and that I speak by guess, and 
without judgment, I shall justify my opinion so well, that I believe, it will 
convince you my calculation is at least very probable, and much under what 
fame tells us is true. 


The Manchester trade we all know; and all that are concerned in it know that it 
is, as all our other manufactures are, very much encreased within these thirty or 
forty years especially beyond what it was before; and as the manufacture is 
encreased, the people must be encreased of course. It is true, that the encrease of 
the manufacture may be by its extending itself farther in the country, and so 
more hands may be employed in the county without any encrease in the town. 
But I answer that though this is possible, yet as the town and parish of 
Manchester is the center of the manufacture, the encrease of that manufacture 
would certainly encrease there first, and then the people there not being 
sufficient, it might spread itself further. 

But the encrease of buildings at Manchester within these few years, is a 
confirmation of the encrease of people; for that within very few years past, here, 
as at Liverpoole, and as at Froom in Somersetshire, the town is extended in a 
surprising manner; abundance, not of new houses only, but of new streets of 
houses, are added, a new church also, and they talk of another, and a fine new 
square is at this time building; so that the town is almost double to what it was a 
few years ago, and more than double to what it was at the time I am to mention. 

Now to go back to the last age, the right reverend continuator of Mr. Cambden 
tells us positively, that sixty years before his writing, and that is now thirty-two 
years ago, there were computed twenty thousand communicants in Manchester 
parish, for then the whole town was but one parish. Now if there were twenty 
thousand communicants, we may be allowed to suppose ten thousand children, 
from fifteen years old down wards, which is thirty thousand people; and if the 
town is since more than doubled in buildings, and the trade manifestly 
encreased, as I believe every one will grant; and also that I take in the suburb or 
village of—to it, which is another parish, I think my computation of fifty 
thousand people to be not reasonable only, but much within compass; and some 
of the antient inhabitants are of the opinion there are above sixty thousand. 

If then this calculation is just, as I believe it really is, you have here then an 
open village, which is greater and more populous than many, nay, than most 
cities in England, not York, Lincoln, Chester, Salisbury, Winchester, Worcester, 
Gloucester, no not Norwich it self, can come up to it; and for lesser cities, two or 
three put together, would not equal it, such as Peterborough, Ely, and Carlisle, or 
such as Bath, Wells and Litchfield, and the like of some others. 

I must not quit Manchester without giving some account of the college there, 
which has been very famous for learning and learned men, even in our age; and 
has just now given a bishop to the church in the person of the late master Dr. 
Peploe, now Lord Bishop of Chester. 

The town of Manchester boasts of four extraordinary foundations, viz. a 


college, an hospital, a free-school, and a library, all very well supported. 

The college was the charity of Thomas, Lord Delaware, who being but the 
cadet of the family, was bred a scholar, and was in orders; afterwards became 
rector of the parish, and enjoy’d the same many years, succeeding to that honour 
by the decease of his eider brother without heirs. 

He founded the college anno 1421, after he was come to the honour and estate 
of his brother. By the foundation it was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the 
two patron saints of France and England, St. Dennis and St. George. 

The foundation escaped the general ruin in the time of Henry VIII. but was 
dissolved in the reign of his successor Edward VI. and the revenues fell to the 
Crown; but they were restored by Queen Mary, and the house re-established 
upon the first foundation, though with several additions. 

Queen Elizabeth enquiring into the nature of the gift, and having a favourable 
representation of it as a seminary not of Popery but of learning and true religion, 
founded it anew, at the same time as she did the great free-school at Shrewsbury. 
This was anno 1578. and as, I say, she refounded it, so she new christen’d it, 
gave it the name it still enjoys, of Christ’s College in Manchester, and settled its 
antient revenues as far as they could be recovered; but there had been great 
dilapidations in the time of the former unsettled governours of it by several 
former foundations, as follows: 

The college was first founded, A.D. 1421, by Thomas de la Ware, at first, 
rector of the said parish church, and brother to the Lord De la Ware, whom he 
succeeded in the estate and honour; and then himself founded a college there, 
consisting of one master or keeper, eight fellows chaplains, four clerks, and six 
choristers, in honour of St. Mary, (to whom the said parish church was formerly 
dedicated) St. Dennis of France, and St. George of England. 

This foundation was dissolved 1547, in the first year of King Edward VI. the 
lands and revenues of it taken into the king’s hands, and by him demised to the 
Earl of Derby, and the college-house, and some lands sold to the said earl. 

After this, the college was refounded by Queen Mary, who restored most of 
the lands and revenues, only the college it self, and some of its revenues, 
remained still in the hands of the Earl of Derby. 

It was also founded anew by Queen Elizabeth, A.D. 1578. by the name of 
Christ’s College, in Manchester, consisting of one warden, four fellows, two 
chaplains, four singing men, and four choristers, the number being lessened, 
because the revenues were so; chiefly by the covetousness and base dealing of 
Thomas Herle, then warden, and his fellows, who sold away, or made such long 
leases of the revenues, as could never yet, some of them, be retrieved. 

It was last of all refounded by King Charles the First, A.D. 1636, consisting 


then of one warden, four fellows, two chaplains, four singing-men, and four 
choristers, and incorporating them, as before, by the name of the Warden and 
Fellows of Christ’s College in Manchester, the statutes for the same being drawn 
up by Archbishop Laud. 

The hospital was founded by Humphry Cheetham, Esq; and incorporated by 
King Charles the Second, designed by the said bountiful benefactor for the 
maintenance of forty poor boys out of the town and parish of Manchester, and 
some other neighbouring parishes; but since ‘tis enlarged to the number of sixty, 
by the governours of the said hospital, to be taken in between the age of six and 
ten, and there maintain’d with meat, drink, lodging and cloaths, to the age of 
fourteen, and then to be bound apprentices to some honest trade or calling, at the 
charge of the said hospital; for the maintenance of which he endowed it with the 
yearly revenue of 420] . which is since improved by the care and good 
husbandry of the feoffees or governours, to the yearly sum of 5171 . 8s. 4d . they 
having laid out in the purchase of lands the sum of 1825/. which was saved out 
of the yearly income, over and above the maintenance of the poor children, and 
others, belonging to the said hospital, wherein there are annually near seventy 
persons provided for. By the bounty of the said founder, is also erected a very 
fair and spacious library, already furnished with a competent stock of choice and 
valuable books, to the number of near four thousand, and daily increasing with 
the income of no, per annum, settled upon the same by the said worthy 
benefactor, to buy books for ever, and to afford a competent salary for a library 
keeper. There is also a large school for the hospital boys, where they are daily 
instructed, and taught to read and write. 

The publick school was founded, A.D. 1519. by Hugh Oldham, D.D. and 
Bishop of Exeter, who bought the lands on which the school stands, and took the 
mills there in lease on the Lord De la Ware, for sixty years; afterwards, with the 
bishop’s money, Hugh Benwick, and Joan his sister, purchased of the Lord De la 
Ware, his land in Ascots, and the mills upon right and left of them in feoffment 
to the said free-school for ever, which revenues are of late very much encreased 
by the feoffees of the schools; who, out of the improvements, have as well 
considerably augmented the masters salaries, as the exhibitions annually allowed 
to the maintenance of such scholars at the university, as the warden of the 
college and the high master shall think requisite, and have besides, for some 
years past, added a third master, for whom they have lately erected a new and 
convenient school at the end of the other. Besides these publick benefactions and 
endowments, there have been several other considerable sums of money, and 
annual revenues, left and bequeathed to the poor of the said town, who are 
thereby, with the kindness and charity of the present inhabitants, competently 


provided for, without starving at home, or being forced to seek relief abroad. 

As for the antiquity of the place, I have no room to mention it here, though the 
authors who have mentioned it say much of that part too; nor is it my business, 
the antiquity of the manufacture indeed is what is of most consideration; and 
this, though we cannot trace it by history, yet we have reason to believe it began 
something earlier than the great woollen manufactures in other parts of England, 
of which I have spoken so often, because the cotton might it self come from the 
Mediterranean, and be known by correspondents in those countries, when that of 
wooll was not push’d at, because our neighbours wrought the goods, and though 
they bought the wool from England, yet we did not want the goods; whereas, 
without making the cotton goods at home, our people could not have them at all; 
and that necessity, which is the mother of invention, might put them upon one; 
whereas having not the same necessity, ignorance and indolence prevented the 
other. 

I am the rather of this opinion too, because Mr. Cambden speaks of this 
manufacture too, by the name of Manchester Cottons, and that being written in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, when the woollen manufacture was, though much 
improved, yet, as we may Say, in its infancy, or, at least, not at full age; we may 
reasonably believe, that cotton was the eider manufacture of the two, and that by 
some considerable time. This manufacture of Manchester Cottons, as it seems 
they were then call’d, I suppose is the same that is now call’d fustian or dimity, 
or that both these are but different kinds of the other. 

I cannot doubt but this encreasing town will, some time or other, obtain some 
better face of government, and be incorporated, as it very well deserves to be. 

The River Irwell runs close by this town, and receives the little River Irke just 
above the town, on the north and north east side. There is a very firm, but antient 
stone bridge over the Irwell, which is built exceeding high, because this river, 
though not great, yet coming from the mountainous part of the country, swells 
sometimes so suddenly, that in one night’s time they told me the waters would 
frequently rise four or five yards, and the next day fall as hastily as they rose. 

The author of the Geographical Dictionary places this town upon the bank of 
the River Spolden, which Mr. Cambden’s continuator, mentioned so often, takes 
notice of as a mistake, and so it is; but I suppose ‘twas occasioned by this: There 
is a river named Spodden, not Spolden, which rising under Blackstone Edge, 
runs into the Roch at Rochdale, and so losing its name in the Roch, runs into the 
Irwell, about Ratcliff, six or seven miles above Manchester, and, in some maps, 
they have made not the Spodden lose its name in the Roch, but the Roch in the 
Spodden, and so give it yet its own name after it joins the Irwell, and on to 
Manchester. 


About eight mile from Manchester, north west, lies Bolton, the town which 
gives title to the noble family of Powlet, Dukes of Bolton, raised to the heighth 
of duke by the late King William, at the same time, or near it, with the Dukes of 
Bedford, Devonshire, Rutland and Newcastle. We saw nothing remarkable in 
this town, but that the cotton manufacture reach’d hither; but the place did not, 
like Manchester, seem so flourishing and encreasing. 

On the left hand of this town, west, even to the sea-shore, there are not many 
towns of note, except Wiggan, on the high post road, and Ormskirk, near which 
we saw Latham House, famous for its being not only gallantly defended in the 
times of the late fatal wars, but that it was so by a woman; for the Lady 
Charlotte, Countess of Derby, defended the house to the last extremity against 
the Parliament forces; nor could she ever be brought to capitulate, but kept the 
hold till Prince Rupert, with a strong body of the King’s army, came to her relief, 
and obliged the enemy to raise their siege, anno 1644: It was indeed ruin’d in a 
second siege, and is not yet fully recovered from the calamity of it. 

In this town of Bolton the old Earl of Derby was beheaded by the Parliament, 
or by the army rather, in the time of those fatal wars, October 15. 1651. 

In the neighbourhood of this town, that is to say, between Wiggan and Bolton, 
in the estate of Sir Roger Bradshaw, is found that kind of coal they call Canell or 
Candle Goal, which, tho’ they are found here in great plenty, and are very cheap, 
are yet very singular; for there are none such to be seen in Britain, or perhaps in 
the world besides: They so soon take fire, that, by putting a lighted candle to 
them, they are presently in a flame, and yet hold fire as long as any coals 
whatever, and more or less, as they are placed in the grate or hearth, whether flat 
or edg’d, whether right up and down, and polar, or level and horizontal. 

They are smooth and slick when the pieces part from one another, and will 
polish like alabaster; then a lady may take them up in a cambrick handkerchief 
and they will not soil it, though they are as black as the deepest jet. They are the 
most pleasant agreeable fuel that can be found, but they are remote; and though 
some of them have been brought to London, yet they are so dear, by reason of 
the carriage, that few care to buy them; we saw some of them at Warrington too, 
but all from the same pits. 

We saw nothing remarkable in Ormskirk but the monuments of the antient 
family of the Stanly’s, before they came to the title of Earls of Derby. Here they 
are all buried, and have some very fine, tho’ antient, and even decayed remains 
of monuments; and here they continue to bury the family still, whose seat of 
Latham, as I said before, is but hard by. Mr. Cambden gives a full account how 
Latham House, and a great estate with it, came to the Earls of Derby by 
marriage, and has continued in the family to this day. 


It is not to be forgot that Warrington is near Winnick, a small town, but a large 
parish, and great benefice; but though it might be the greatest in England in 
those days, ‘tis very far from being now so; for we never heard that it was worth 
above 8o0ol per annum, whereas Sedgfield, near Durham, is valued at this time at 
12001 . per annum at least. 

I must not pass over here the Burning Well, as ‘tis called, near Wiggan, 
though I must acknowledge, that being turned from Bolton towards Rochdale, 
before I heard any thing of it that I gave any credit to, I did not go back to see it; 
not that I had not curiosity enough, if I had been satisfied it was valuable, but the 
country people, who usually enlarge upon such things rather than lessen them, 
made light of this; and so I cool’d in my curiosity. 

But the account given in publick of it is also so particular, that it abundantly 
makes amends to me for my not seeing it. Mr. Cambden’s continuator gives the 
following account of it: Within a mile and a half of Wiggan is a well, which does 
not appear to be a spring but rather rain water, at first sight. There is nothing 
about it that seems extraordinary, but, upon emptying it, there presently breaks 
out a sulphureous vapour, which makes the water bubble up as if it boiled; a 
candle being put to it, it presently takes fire, and burns like brandy; the name, in 
a calm season, will continue a whole day, by the heat whereof they can boil 
eggs, meat, &. though the water it self be cold By this bubbling the water does 
not encrease, but is only kept in motion by the constant halitus of the vapours 
breaking out; the same water taken out of the well will not burn, as neither the 
mud upon which the halitus has beat. 

Dr. Leigh, in his Natural History of Lancashire , not only describes it, but 
accounts very judiciously for the thing it self, and by it for the warmth of all not 
baths. 

As I have noted above, we turned east here, and came to Bury, a small market 
town on the River Roch, mentioned above, where we observed the manufacture 
of cotton, which are so great at Manchester, Bolton, &. was ended, and woollen 
manufacture of coarse sorts, called half-thicks and kersies, began, on which the 
whole town seemed busy and hard at work; and so in all the villages about it. 

From thence we went on to Rochdale, a larger and more populous town than 
Bury, and under the hills, called Blackstone Edge, of which I have spoken 
sufficiently in my former letter having travelled this way to Hallifax, &. 

But I must now look northward. This great county, as we advance, grows 
narrow, and not only so, but mountainous, and not so full of towns or inhabitants 
as the south part, which I have been over; Presten and Lancaster are the only 
towns of note remaining. 

Preston is a fine town, and tolerably full of people, but not like Liverpoole or 


Manchester; besides, we come now beyond the trading part of the county. Here’s 
no manufacture; the town is full of attorneys, proctors, and notaries, the process 
of law here being of a different nature than they are in other places, it being a 
dutchy and county palatine, and having particular privileges of its own. The 
people are gay here, though not perhaps the richer for that; but it has by that 
obtained the name of Proud Preston. Here is a great deal of good company, but 
not so much, they say, as was before the late bloody action with the northern 
rebels; not that the battle hurt many of the immediate inhabitants, but so many 
families there and thereabout, have been touched by the consequences of it, that 
it will not be recovered in a few years, and they seem to have a kind of 
remembrance of things upon them still. 

Lancaster is the next, the county town, and situate near the mouth of the River 
Lone or Lune. The town is antient; it lies, as it were, in its own ruins, and has 
little to recommend it but a decayed castle, and a more decayed port (for no 
ships of any considerable burthen); the bridge is handsome and strong, but, as 
before, here is little or no trade, and few people. It surprized me to hear that 
there is not above sixty parishes in all this large county, but many of them are 
necessarily very large. 

This part of the country seemed very strange to us, after coming out of so rich, 
populous and fruitful a place, as I have just now described; for here we were, as 
it were, lock’d in between the hills on one side high as the clouds, and 
prodigiously higher, and the sea on the other, and the sea it self seemed desolate 
and wild, for it was a sea without ships, here being no sea port or place of trade, 
especially for merchants; so that, except colliers passing between Ireland and 
Whitehaven with coals, the people told us they should not see a ship under sail 
for many weeks together. 

Here, among the mountains, our curiosity was frequently moved to enquire 
what high hill this was, or that; and we soon were saluted with that old verse 
which I remembered to have seen in Mr. Camden, viz. 

Ingle rough, Penndel-hill and Penitent, 

Are the highest hills between Scotland and Trent? 

Indeed, they were, in my thoughts, monstrous high; but in a country all 
mountainous and full of innumerable high hills, it was not easy for a traveller to 
judge which was highest. Nor were these hills high and formidable only, but 
they had a kind of an unhospitable terror in them. Here were no rich pleasant 
valleys between them, as among the Alps; no lead mines and veins of rich oar, as 
in the Peak; no coal pits, as in the hills about Hallifax, much less gold, as in the 
Andes, but all barren and wild, of no use or advantage either to man or beast. 
Indeed here was formerly, as far back as Queen Elizabeth, some copper mines, 


and they wrought them to good advantage; but whether the vein of oar fail’d, or 
what else was the reason, we know not, but they are all given over long since, 
and this part of the country yields little or nothing at all. 

But I must not forget Winander Meer, which makes the utmost northern 
bounds of this shire, which is famous for the char fish found here and hereabout, 
and no where else in England; it is found indeed in some of the rivers or lakes in 
Swisserland among the Alps, and some say in North Wales; but I question the 
last. It is a curious fish, and, as a dainty, is potted, and sent far and near, as 
presents to the best friends; but the quantity they take also is not great. Mr. 
Cambden’s continuator calls it very happily the Golden Alpine Trout. 

Here we entred Westmoreland, a country eminent only for being the wildest, 
most barren and frightful of any that I have passed over in England, or even in 
Wales it self; the west side, which borders on Cumberland, is indeed bounded by 
a chain of almost unpassable mountains, which, in the language of the country, 
are called Fells, and these are called Fourness Fells, from the famous 
promontory bearing that name, and an abbey built also in antient times, and 
called Fourness. 

But ‘tis of no advantage to represent horror, as the character of a country, in 
the middle of all the frightful appearances to the right and left; yet here are some 
very pleasant, populous and manufacturing towns, and consequently populous. 
Such is Kirby Launsdale, or Lunedale, because it stands on the River Lune, 
which is the boundary of the county, and leaves the hills of Mallerstang Forest, 
which are, in many places, unpassable. The manufacture which the people are 
employed in here, are chiefly woollen cloths, at Kirkby Launsdale, and Kendal, 
and farther northward, a security for the continuance of the people in the place; 
for here is a vast concourse of people. In a word, I find no room to doubt the 
hills above mentioned go on to Scotland, for from some of the heighths 
hereabouts, they can see even into Scotland it self. 

The upper, or northern part of the county, has two manufacturing towns, 
called Kirkby Stephen, and Appleby; the last is the capital of the county, yet 
neither of them offer any thing considerable to our observation, except a great 
manufacture of yarn stockings at the former. 

My Lord Lonsdale, or Lonsdown, of the antient family of Louther, has a very 
noble and antient seat at Louther, and upon the River Louther; all together add a 
dignity to the family, and are tests of its antiquity. The house, as now adorned, is 
beautiful; but the stables are the wonder of England, of which, having not taken 
an exact view of them my self, I am loth to say, at second-hand, what fame has 
said; but, in general, they are certainly the largest and finest that any gentleman 
or nobleman in Britain is master of. 


When we entred at the south part of this county, I began indeed to think of 
Merionethshire, and the mountains of Snowden in North Wales, seeing nothing 
round me, in many places, but unpassable hills, whose tops, covered with snow, 
seemed to tell us all the pleasant part of England was at an end. The great 
Winander Meer, like the Mediterranean Sea, extends it self on the west side for 
twelve miles and more, reckoning from North Bridge on the south, where it 
contracts it self again into a river up to Grasmere North, and is the boundary of 
the county, as I have said, on that side; and the English Appenine, as Mr. 
Cambden calls them, that is, the mountains of Yorkshire North Riding, lie like a 
wall of brass on the other; and in deed, in one sense, they are a wall of brass; for 
it is the opinion of the most skilful and knowing people in the country, that those 
mountains are full of inexhaustible mines of copper, and so rich, as not only to 
be called brass, copper being convertible into brass, but also to have a quantity 
of gold in them also: It is true, they do at this time work at some copper mines 
here, but they find the oar lies so deep, and is so hard to come at, that they do not 
seem to go cheerfully on. 

But notwithstanding this terrible aspect of the hills, when having passed by 
Kendal, and descending the frightful mountains, we began to find the flat 
country show it self; we soon saw that the north and north east part of the county 
was pleasant, rich, fruitful, and, compared to the other part, populous. The River 
Eden, the last river of England on this side, as the Tyne is on the other, rises in 
this part out of the side of a monstrous high mountain, called Mowill Hill, or 
Wildbore Fell, which you please; after which, it runs through the middle of this 
vale, which is, as above, a very agreeable and pleasant country, or perhaps seems 
to be so the more, by the horror of the eastern and southern part. 

In this vale, and on the bank of this river, stands Appleby, once a flourishing 
city, now a scattering, decayed, and half-demolished town, the fatal effects of the 
antient inroads of the Scots, when this being a frontier county, those invasions 
were frequent, and who several times were masters of this town, and at length 
burnt it to the ground, which blow it has not yet recovered. 

The searchers after antiquity find much more to recreate their minds, and 
satisfy their curiosity, in these northern countries than in those farther south, 
which are more populous and better inhabited, because the remains of antient 
things have met with less injury here, where there are not so many people, or so 
many buildings, or alterations, enclosings and plantings, as in other places; but, 
for my purpose, who am to give the present state of things, here is not much to 
observe; nor are there many houses or seats of the nobility in this part, tho’ many 
antient families dwell here, as particularly Strickland, from the lands of Str? 
ckland, Wharton from Wharton Hall, Louther from the River Louther, as above, 


Warcop of Warcop, Langdale of Langdale, Musgrave from Musgrave, and many 
others. 

The Roman highway, which I have so often mentioned, and which, in my last 
letter, I left at Leeming Lane and Peers Brigg, in the North Riding of York, 
enters this county from Rear Cross upon Stanmore, and crossing it almost due 
east and west, goes through Appleby, passing the Eden a little north from Perith, 
at an antient Roman station call’d Brovoniacam, where there was a large and 
stately stone bridge; but now the great road leads to the left-hand to Perith, in 
going to which we first pass the Eden, at a very good stone bridge call’d Louther 
Bridge, and then the Elnot over another. 

Perith, or Penrith, is a handsome market town, populous, well built, and, for 
an inland town, has a very good share of trade. It was unhappily possessed by 
the late party of Scots Highland rebels, when they made that desperate push into 
England, and which ended at Preston; in the moor or heath, on the north part of 
this town, the militia of the county making a brave appearance, and infinitely 
out-numbering the Highlanders, were drawn up; yet, with all their bravery, they 
ran away, as soon as the Scots began to advance to charge them, and never fired 
a gun at them, leaving the town at their mercy. However, to do justice even to 
the rebels, they offered no injury to the town, only quartered in it one night, took 
what arms and ammunition they could find, and advanced towards Kendal. 

From hence, in one stage, through a country full of castles, for almost every 
gentleman’s house is a castle, we came to Carlisle, a small, but well fortified 
city, the frontier place and key of England on the west sea, as Berwick upon 
Tweed is on the east; and in both which there have, for many years, I might say 
ages, been strong garrisons kept to check the invading Scots; from below this 
town the famous Picts Wall began, which cross’d the whole island to Newcastle 
upon Tyne, where I have mentioned it already. 

Here also the great Roman highway, just before named, has its end, this being 
the utmost station of the Roman soldiers on this side. 

But before I go on to speak of this town, I must go back, as we did for our 
particular satisfaction, to the sea coast, which, in this northern county, is more 
remarkable than that of Lancashire, though the other is extended much farther in 
length; for here are some towns of good trade; whereas in Lancashire, 
Liverpoole excepted, there is nothing of trade to be seen upon the whole coast. 

I enquired much for the pear! fishery here, which Mr. Cambden speaks of, as a 
thing well known about Ravenglass and the River Ire, which was made a kind of 
bubble lately: But the country people, nor even the fishermen, could give us no 
account of any such thing; nor indeed is there any great quantity of the shell-fish 
to be found here (now) in which the pearl are found, I mean the large oyster or 


muscle. What might be in former times, I know not. 

The cape or head land of St. Bees, still preserves its name; as for the lady, like 
that of St. Tabbs beyond Berwick, the story is become fabulous, viz. about her 
procuring, by her prayers, a deep snow on Midsummer Day, her taming a wild 
bull that did great damage in the country; these, and the like tales, I leave where 
I found them, (viz.) among the rubbish of the old women and the Romish priests. 

In the little town, which bears her name there, is a very good free-school, 
founded by that known and eminent benefactor to, and promoter of pious 
designs, Archbishop Grindal; it is endowed very well by him, and the charity 
much encreased by the late Dr. Lamplugh, Archbishop of York: The library 
annexed to this foundation is very valuable, and still encreasing by several gifts 
daily added to it; and they show a list of the benefactors, in which are several 
persons of honour and distinction. The master is put in by the Provost and 
Fellows of Queen’s College in Oxon. 

Under this shore, the navigation being secured by this cape of St. Bees, is the 
town of Whitehaven, grown up from a small place to be very considerable by the 
coal trade, which is encreased so considerably of late, that it is now the most 
eminent port in England for shipping off coals, except Newcastle and 
Sunderland, and even beyond the last, for they wholly supply the city of Dublin, 
and all the towns of Ireland on that coast; and ‘tis frequent in time of war, or 
upon the ordinary occasion of cross winds, to have two hundred sail of ships at a 
time go from this place for Dublin, loaden with coals. 

They have of late fallen into some merchandizing also, occasioned by the 
great number of their shipping, and there are now some considerable merchants; 
but the town is yet but young in trade, and that trade is so far from being ancient, 
that Mr. Cambden does not so much as name the place, and his continuator says 
very little of it. 

About ten miles from Whitehaven north east, lies Cockermouth, upon the little 
River Cocker, just where it falls into the Derwent. This Derwent is famous for its 
springing out of those hills, call’d Derwent Fells, where the ancient copper 
mines were found in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and in which, it was said, there 
was a large quantity of gold. But they are discontinued since that time, for what 
reason, I know not; for there are several copper mines now working in this 
county, and which, as they told me, turn to very good account. 

Some tell us, the copper mines on Derwent Fells were discontinued, because 
there being gold found among the oar, the queen claimed the royalty, and so no 
body would work them; which seems to be a reason why they shou’d have been 
applied to the search with more vigor; but be that how it will, they are left off, 
and the more probable account is, what a gentleman of Penrith gave us, namely, 


that the charge of working them was too great for the profits. 

Here are still mines of black lead found, which turn to very good account, 
being, for ought I have yet learned, the only place in Britain where it is to be 
had. 

Here we saw Skiddaw, one of those high hills of which, wherever you come, 
the people always say, they are the highest in England. Skiddaw indeed is a very 
high hill, but seems the higher, because not surrounded with other mountains, as 
is the case in most places where the other hills are, as at Cheviot, at Penigent, 
and at other places. From the top of Skiddaw they see plainly into Scotland, and 
quite into Dumfries-shire, and farther. 

Cockermouth stands upon the River Derwent, about twelve miles from the 
sea, but more by the windings of the river, yet vessels of good burthen may 
come up to it. The Duke of Somerset is chief lord of this town, in right of his 
lady, the only heiress of the ancient family of the Piercy’s, Earls of 
Northumberland, and which the duke of Somerset enjoys now in right of 
marriage. 

The castles and great houses of this estate go every where to ruin, as indeed all 
the castles in this county do; for there being no more enemy to be expected here, 
the two kingdoms being now united into one, there is no more need of strong 
holds here, than in any other part of the kingdom. At Cockermouth there is a 
castle which belongs to the same family, and, I think they told us, the duke has 
no less than thirteen castles in all, here and in Northumberland. 

This River Derwent is noted for very good salmon, and for a very great 
quantity, and trout. Hence, that is, from Workington at the mouth of this river, 
and from Carlisle, notwithstanding the great distance, they at this time carry 
salmon (fresh as they take it) quite to London. This is perform’d with horses, 
which, changing often, go night and day without intermission, and, as they say, 
very much out-go the post; so that the fish come very sweet and good to London, 
where the extraordinary price they yield, being often sold at two shillings and 
sixpence to four shillings per pound, pay very well for the carriage. 

They have innumerable marks of antiquity in this county, as well as in that of 
Westmoreland, mentioned before; and if it was not, as I said before, that 
antiquity is not my search in this work, yet the number of altars, monuments, and 
inscriptions, is such, that it would take up a larger work than this to copy them, 
and record them by themselves; yet, passing these, I could not but take notice of 
two or three more modern things, and which relate to our own nation: Such as, 

That of Hart-Horn Tree, where they shew’d us the head of a stag nail’d up 
against a tree, or rather shew’d us the tree where they said it was nail’d up, in 
memory of a famous chase of a stag by one single dog. It seems the dog (not a 


greyhound, as Mr. Cambden’s continuator calls it, but a stanch buckhound, to be 
sure) chas’d a stag from this place, (Whitfield Park) as far as the Red Kirk in 
Scotland, which, they say, is sixty miles at least, and back again to the same 
place, where, being both spent, and at the last gasp, the stag strain’d all its force 
remaining to leap the park pales, did it, and dy’d on the inside; the hound, 
attempting to leap after him, had not strength to go over, but fell back, and dy’d 
on the outside just opposite; after which the heads of both were nail’d up upon 
the tree, and this distich made on them; the hound’s name, it seems, was 
Hercules. 
Hercules kill’d Hart a Greese, 

And Hart a Greese kill’d Hercules. 

Another thing they told us was in the same park, viz. three oak trees which 
were call’d the Three Brether, the least of which was thirteen yards about; but 
they own’d there was but one of them left, and only the stump of that; so we did 
not think it worth going to see, because it would no more confirm the wonder, 
than the peoples affirming it by tradition only. The tree or stump left, is call’d 
the Three Brether Tree, that is to say, one of the three brothers, or brethren. 

West of this Hart-horn Tree, and upon the old Roman way, is the famous 
column, call’d the Countess Pillar, the best and most beautiful piece of its kind 
in Britain. It is a fine column of free-stone, finely wrought, enchas’d, and in 
some places painted. There is an obelisk on the top, several coats of arms, and 
other ornaments in proper places all over it, with dials also on every side, and a 
brass-plate with the following inscription upon it: 

THIS PILLAR WAS ERECTED ANNO MDCLVI, BY THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE ANNE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF PEMBROKE, AND 
SOLE HEIR OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE GEORGE EARL OF 
CUMBERLAND, ETC. FOR A MEMORIAL OF HER LAST PARTING IN 
THIS PLACE WITH HER GOOD AND PIOUSE MOTHER THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE MARGARETE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF CUMBERLAND, 
THE SECOUND OF APRIL, MDCXVI, IN MEMORY WHEREOF SHE 
ALSO LEFT AN ANNUITY OF FOUR POUNDS, TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO 
THE POOR WITHIN THIS PARISH OF BROUGHAM EVERY SECOND 
DAY OF APRIL FOR EVER UPON THE STONE TABLE HERE BY. 

This Countess of Pembroke had a noble and great estate in this county, and a 
great many fine old seats or palaces, all which she repaired and beautified, and 
dwelt sometimes at one, and sometimes at another, for the benefits of her 
tenants, and of the poor, who she always made desirous of her presence, being 
better’d constantly by her bounty, and her noble house-keeping. But those 
estates are all since that time gone into other families. This lady was of the 


family of Clifford; she had no less than four castles in this county, of which 
Pendragon Castle was the chief, which is a fine building to this day. 

At Penrith also we saw several remarkable things, some of which I find 
mentioned by the right reverend continuator of Mr. Cambden, and which I was 
glad to see, so confirm’d my observation, viz. (1.) Two remarkable pillars 
fourteen or fifteen foot asunder, and twelve foot high the lowest of them, though 
they seem equal. The people told us, they were the monument of Sir Owen 
Caesar, the author above-nam’d calls him, Sir Ewen Gesarius, and perhaps he 
may be right; but we have no inscription upon them. This Sir Owen, they tell us, 
was a champion of mighty strength, and of gygantick stature, and so he was, to 
be sure, if, as they say, he was as tall as one of the columns, and could touch 
both pillars with his hand at the same time. 

They relate nothing but good of him, and that he exerted his mighty strength 
to kill robbers, such as infested the borders much in those days, others related 
wild boars; but the former is most probable. (2.) On the north side of the vestry 
of this church is erected in the wall an ancient square stone, with a memorial, 
intimating, that in the year 1598 there was a dreadful plague in those parts, in 
which there dy’d; 

Persons. 


In Kendal, 2500 


In Penrith, 2266 


In Richmond, 2200 


In Carlisle, 1196 


8162 


N.B. By this account it should seem that every one of those towns had 
separately more people than the city of Carlisle, and that Kendal, which is the 
only manufacturing town of them, was the most populous. We did not go into 
the grotto on the bank of the River Eden, of which mention is made by Mr. 


Cambden’s continuator; the people telling us, the passage is block’d up with 
earth, so I must be content with telling you, that it seems to have been a lurking 
place, or retreat of some robbers in old time; as to its being a place of strength, I 
do not see any possibility of that; but its strength seems to be chiefly in its being 
secret and concealed; it had certainly been worth seeing, if it had been passable, 
the entry is long and dark, but whether strait or crooked, I cannot say, the iron 
gates leading to it are gone, nor is there any sign of them, or what they were 
hung to. 

But though I am backward to dip into antiquity, yet no English man, that has 
any honour for the glorious memory of the greatest and truest hero of all our 
kings of the English or Saxon race, can go to Carlisle, and not step aside to see 
the monument of King Edward I. at Burgh upon the Sands, a little way out of the 
city Carlisle, where that victorious prince dy’d. Indeed I cannot wonder that two 
writers, both Scots, viz. Ridpath and Mr. Kay, should leave it, as it were, not 
worth their notice, that prince being the terror of Scotland, and the first compleat 
conqueror of their country, who brought away the sacred stone at Scone Abbey, 
on which their kings were crowned, also the regalia, and, in a word, made their 
whole country submit to his victorious arms. 

Near this town, and, as the inhabitants affirm, just on the spot where the king’s 
tent stood in which he expired, for he died in the camp, is erected a pillar of 
stone near thirty foot high, besides the foundation. On the west side is the 
following inscription: 

Memorie A‘ternae Edvardi I. Regis Anglie longe Clarissimi, qui in Belli 
apparatu contra Scotos occupatus. Hic in Castris obiit. 7 Julii, A.D. 1307. 

On the south side: 

Nobilissimus Princeps Henricus Howard, Dux Norfolcie, Comes Marshal 
Anglie, Comes Arund. &......ab Edvardo I, Rege Anglie oriundus P. 1685. 

On the north side: 

Johannes Aglionby, J. C. F. i.e. Juris-consultus fieri fecit. Beneath , Tho. 
Langstone fecit. 1685. 

It is not to be ask’d why Mr. Cambden takes no notice of this because it was 
not erected till near an hundred years after his survey of the country, only the 
place was marked by the country people, or perhaps by the soldiers of his army, 
by a great heap of stones rolled together upon the place; but this monument was 
erected, as is said above, by a private gentleman, for the eternal memory of a 
prince, who, when he lived, was the darling of the world, both for virtue and true 
fame. 

But I return to Carlisle: The city is strong, but small, the buildings old, but the 
streets fair; the great church is a venerable old pile, it seems to have been built at 


twice, or, aS it were, rebuilt, the upper part being much more modern than the 
lower. King Henry VIII fortify’d this city against the Scots, and built an 
additional castle to it on the east side, which Mr. Cambden, though I think not 
justly, calls a cittadel; there is indeed another castle on the west, part of the town 
rounds the sea, as the wall rounds the whole, is very firm and strong. But 
Carlisle is strong by situation, being almost surrounded with rivers. On the east it 
has the River Poterell, on the north Eden, and on the south the Cande, or Canda, 
or Calda, which all fall into the arm of the sea, which they call the Solway, or 
Solway Firth. 

Here is a bridge over the Eden, which soon lets you into Scotland; for the 
limits are not above eight miles off, or thereabout. The south part of Scotland on 
this side, coming at least fifty miles farther into England, than at Berwick. There 
is not a great deal of trade here either by sea or land, it being a meer frontier. On 
the other side the Eden we saw the Picts Wall, of which I have spoken already, 
and some remains of it are to be seen farther west, and of which I shall perhaps 
have occasion to speak again in my return. But being now at the utmost extent of 
England on this side, I conclude also my letter, and am, 

SIR, &. 


INTRODUCTION 
TO 
THE ACCOUNT 
AND 
DESCRIPTION OF SCOTLAND 


HITHERTO all the descriptions of Scotland, which have been publish’d in our 
day, have been written by natives of that country, and that with such an air of the 
most scandalous partiality, that it has been far from pleasing the gentry or 
nobility of Scotland themselves, and much farther has it been from doing any 
honour to the nation or to the country. 

One known author has taken pains to describe their commerce as an immense 
thing for magnitude, has set off their manufactures in such a figure, and as such 
extraordinary things, that the English are trifles to them, and_ their 
merchandizing, according to his account, must be inferior to very few, if any 
nation in Europe; nay, he is not asham’d to give us an account of the particulars 
of their exportations to China and the East Indies, to Turkey, and the Levant, 
where, I believe, never Scots ship yet sail’d, unless it was in the service of 
English merchants, or some other foreign nation. 

A more modern, and I must acknowledge, more modest writer than this, 
knowing he could not, with a front that, perhaps, he had not yet arriv’d to, set 


forth his country to her advantage, by giving a real description of that part which 
would necessarily shew her deficiences, as well as her beauties; and retaining 
still that piece of northern vanity peculiar to the climate, to think mighty well of 
his own country, takes up with describing the seats of the nobility and gentry; a 
subject, which, it must be confess’d, give him a greater scope, and in which he 
has good materials to work on: But, even in this, it must be added he would have 
done better, if he would have given the noblemen and gentlemen of Scotland 
leave to have known their own houses again, when they saw his description of 
them. 

I have so much honour for the noblemen and gentlemen of Scotland, that I am 
persuaded they will be as well pleas’d to see justice done them and their country, 
as to see themselves flatter’d, and the world impos’d upon about them. Their 
country is not so void of beauty, or their persons of merit, as to want it; and (I 
believe) they will not seek to be flatter’d, or be oblig’d by it,, when ‘tis 
attempted. 

But be that as it will, the world shall, for once, hear what account an 
Englishman shall give of Scotland, who has had occasion to see most of it, and 
to make critical enquiries into what he has not seen; and, if describing it, as it 
really is, and as in time it may be, with probable reasons for the variation, will 
give satisfaction to the Scots, they will be oblig’d; on the contrary I shall neither 
flatter them or deceive them. Scotland is here describ’d with brevity, but with 
justice; and the present state of things there, plac’d in as clear a light as the 
sheets, I am confin’d to, will admit; if this pleases, more particulars may be 
adventured on hereafter; if it should not, it would make me suspect the other 
authors I have mention’d, knew what would please their country-men better than 
I: But I must run the venture of that, rather than trespass upon my own truth and 
their modesty. 

I hope it is no reflection upon Scotland to say they are where we were, I mean 
as to the improvement of their country and commerce; and they may be where 
we are. 

Here are but a few things needful to bring Scotland to be (in many parts of it 
at least) as rich in soil, as fruitful, as populous, as full of trade, shipping, and 
wealth, as most, if not as the best counties of England. These few things, indeed, 
are such as are absolutely necessary, and, perhaps, as things stand, may be 
difficult: Such as 

Time, public changes cannot be brought about in a day. 

A change in the disposition of the common people, from a desire of travelling 
abroad, and wandering from home, to an industrious and diligent application to 
labour at home. 


Stock and substance, to encourage that application: sloth is not a meer disease 
of the nation: The Scots are as diligent, as industrious, as apt for labour and 
business, and as capable of it, when they are abroad, as any people in the world; 
and why should they not be so at home? and, if they had encouragement, no 
doubt they would. 

Some little alteration in their methods of husbandry, by which their lands 
would be improv’d, and the produce thereof turn better to account; of all which 
something may be said in our progress thro’ the country, as occasion presents. 

In the meantime, as I shall not make a Paradise of Scotland, so I assure you I 
shall not make a wilderness of it. I shall endeavour to shew you what it really is, 
what it might be, and what, perhaps, it would much sooner have been, if some 
people’s engagements were made good to them, which were lustily promis’d a 
little before the late Union: Such as erecting manufactures there under English 
direction, embarking stocks from England to carry on trade, employing hands to 
cut down their northern woods, and make navigations to bring the fir-timber,. 
and deals to England, of which Scotland is able to furnish an exceeding quantity; 
encouraging their fishery, and abundance of fine things more which were much 
talk’d of I say, but little done; and of which I could say more, but it is not the 
business of this. work, nor, perhaps, will the age care to hear it, at least, south by 
Tw— 

I must, therefore, be contented to give an Account of Scotland in the present 
state of it, and as it really is; leaving its misfortunes, and want of being improv’d 
as it might be, and, perhaps, ought to have been, for those to consider of, in 
whose power it is to mend it. 


LETTER XI 


SIR,-I am now just enter’d Scotland, and that by the ordinary way from Berwick. 
We tread upon Scots ground, after about three miles riding beyond Berwick; the 
little district between, they say, is neither in England or Scotland, and is call’d 
Berwickshire, as being formerly a dependant upon the town of Berwick; but we 
find no towns in it, only straggling farm-houses; and one sees the Tweed on one 
side, which fetches a reach north ward, the sea on the other, and the land 
between lies so high, that in stormy weather ‘tis very bleak and unpleasant; 
however, the land is good, and compar’d to our next view, we ought to think 
very well of it. 

The first town in Scotland is call’d Mordintown, where the minister, at that 
time, was a man of learning, particularly in matters of religious antiquity, and 
very well known for being author of a book, entitul’d, The Cyprianick Age , in 
defence of the Scots doctrines of the purity of the Christian ministers; a piece, 
that shews the author a man of a good share of learning, and a double stock of 
reading, especially in the most valuable part of church antiquity: His name is 
Lauder. 

Mordintown lying to the west, the great road does not lie thro’ it, but carries 
us to the brow of a very high hill, where we had a large view into Scotland: But 
we were welcom’d into it with such a Scots gale of wind, that, besides the 
steepness of the hill, it oblig’d us to quit our horses, for real apprehensions of 
being blown off, the wind blowing full north, and the road turning towards the 
north, it blew directly in our faces: And I can truly say, I never was sensible of 
so fierce a wind, so exceeding keen and cold, for it pierc’d our very eyes, that we 
could scarcely bear to hold them open. 

When we came down the hill, the strength of the wind was not felt so much, 
and, consequently, not the cold. The first town we come to is as perfectly Scots, 
as if you were 100 miles north of Edinburgh; nor is there the least appearance of 
any thing English, either in customs, habits, usages of the people, or in their way 
of living, eating, dress, or behaviour; any more than if they had never heard of an 
English nation; nor was there an Englishman to be seen, or an English family to 
be found among them. 

On the contrary, you have in England abundance of Scotsmen, Scots customs, 
words, habits, and usages, even more than comes them; nay, even the buildings 
in the towns, and in the villages, imitate the Scots almost all over 


Northumberland; witness their building the houses with the stairs (to the second 
floor) going up on the outside of the house, so that one family may live below, 
and another above, without going in at the same door; which is the Scots way of 
living, and which we see in Alnwick and Warkworth, and several other towns; 
witness also their setting their corn up in great numbers of small stacks without 
doors, not making use of any barns, only a particular building, which they call a 
barn, but, which is itself no more than a threshing-floor, into which they take one 
of those small stacks at a time, and thresh it out, and then take in another; which 
we have great reason to believe was the usage of the antients, seeing we read of 
threshing-floors often; but very seldom, of a barn, except that of the rich glutton. 

Being down this hill, we pass’d a bridge over the little River Eye, at the mouth 
of which there is a small habour, with a town call’d Eyemouth, or, as some call 
it, Heymouth, which has of late been more spoken of than formerly, by giving 
the title of baron to the late Duke of Marlborough, who was Duke of 
Marlborough, Marquis of Blandford, and Baron of Eyemouth in Scotland; and, 
by virtue of this title, had a right of peerage in the Parliament of Scotland. But 
notwithstanding all this, I never heard that he did any thing for the town, which 
is, at present, just what it always was, a good fishing town, and some fishing 
vessels belong to it; for such it is a good harbour, and for little else; in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, indeed, the French held it and fortify’d it for their particular 
occasion; because, being the first port in Scotland, they might safely land their 
supplies for the Queen-Mother, who stood in great need of their assistance 
against the reformers: But they were oblig’d to quit both that and all the 
kingdom some time after, by a treaty; Queen Elizabeth supporting the reformers 
against her. 

From this bridge we enter upon a most desolate, and, in winter, a most 
frightful moor for travellers, especially strangers, call’d Coudingham, or, to 
speak properly, Coldingham Moor; upon which, for about eight miles, you see 
hardly a hedge, or a tree, except in one part, and that at a good distance; nor do 
you meet with but one house in all the way, and that no house of entertainment; 
which, we thought, was but a poor reception for Scotland to give her neighbours, 
who were strangers, at their very first entrance into her bounds. 

The place call’d Coudingham, from whence this moor derives, is an old 
monastery, famous before the Reformation; the monks of Coldingham being 
eminent for their number and wealth; as for any thing else, this Deponet saith 
not. 

Here was formerly a little cell, or religious house also, sacred to the memory 
of St. Ebbe, or Ebba, daughter of King Edelfrid, King of Northumberland; who, 
her father being taken prisoner by the pagan Mercians, gat into a boat in the 


Humber, with three other women, and, by their own prayers only, for skill we 
may suppose they had none, nor could they labour much; yet, putting to sea, 
were miraculously preserv’d, and carry’d as far as Scotland; where, under a great 
promontory, they were driven on shore by a storm, and their boat dash’d in 
pieces, as indeed, any one, though knowing the place, might very well be, for the 
shore is all rock and high precipices for a long way. 

However, being on shore, they labour’d with their hands, made themselves a 
little hut to lodge in, and continuing their devout prayers, the country people 
sustain’d them with food, till at length, gaining an opinion for their sanctity and 
austerity, they were address’d from far and near for their prayers, and, by the 
charity of the people, got enough to build a religious house at Coldingham. 

Here, as fame says, when the cruel Danes came on shore, the religious lady, 
who was wondrous beautiful too, it seems, cut off her nose and upper lip, and 
made all her nuns do the same, to preserve, by that means, their chastity. But the 
barbarous Danes, enrag’d at them for their zeal, fir’d their nunnery, and burnt 
them all alive; from this lady, who, it is said, was sainted for these miracles, the 
promontory, where she landed, is to this day call’d St. Ebba’s Head; and 
vulgarly by our sailors, who nickname e very thing, St. Tabbs. 

Having pass’d this desart, which indeed, makes a stranger think Scotland a 
terrible place, you come down a very steep hill into the Lothains, so the counties 
are divided, and they are spoken of in plural; because as Yorkshire is divided 
into the East and West Riding, so here is the East, and West, and Mid Lothain, or 
Louthain, and therefore justly call’d Lothains in the plural. From the top of this 
hill you begin to see that Scotland is not all desart; and the Low Lands, which 
then show themselves, give you a prospect of a fruitful and pleasant country: As 
soon as we come down the hill, there is a village call’d Cockburnspeth, vulgarly 
Cobberspeth, where nature forms a very steep and difficult pass, and where, 
indeed, a thousand men well furnish’d, and boldly doing their duty, would keep 
out an army, if there was occasion. 

The first gentleman’s house we met with in Scotland was that of Dunglass, the 
seat of Sir James Hall; a gentleman so hospitable, so courteous to strangers, so 
addicted to improve and cultivate his estate, and understood it so well, that we 
began to see here a true representation of the gentry of Scotland; than whom, I 
must say, without compliment, none in Europe, understand themselves better, or 
better deserve the name of Gentlemen. We began also to see that Scotland was 
not so naturally barren, as some people represent it, but, with application and 
judgment, in the proper methods of improving lands, might be made to equal, 
not England only, but even the richest, most fruitful, most pleasant, and best 
improv’d part of England: Nor, if I have any skill in the nature of improving 


lands, which | a little pretend to, or judgment of what land itself is capable of, is 
the county of Middlesex, or Hertfordshire, which is esteem’d the most 
completely improv’d part of England, and the richest soil, capable of any 
improvement, which this country of East Lothain is not also capable of, if they 
had the same methods of improvement, and the Scots were as good husbandmen 
as the English; and even this too might easily be brought to pass, would the 
gentlemen set about it, as this gentleman has, in part, already done, at their own 
expence. 

The truth is, the soil hereabout is very good; and tho’ they have not marle, or 
chalk, or much lime-stone to mend and manure it, yet, the sea-ware, as they call 
the weeds, which the sea casts up, abundantly supplies; and by laying this 
continually on the land, they plow every year without laying their lands fallow, 
as we do; and I found they had as much corn, as our plowmen express it, as 
could stand upon the ground. 

The first town of note, from hence, is Dunbar, a royal burgh, so they are call’d 
in Scotland, which is (much what) we call a Corporation in England, and which 
sent members to parliament, as our corporations in England do, only that in 
Scotland, as is generally to be understood, they had some particular privileges 
separate to themselves; as that, for example, of holding a parliament, or 
convention of burghs by themselves, a method taken from the union of the Hans- 
Towns in the north, and not much unlike it, in which they meet and concert 
measures for the publick good of the town, and of their trade, and make by-laws, 
or Acts and declarations, which bind the whole body. 

Nor have they lost this privilege by the Union with England; but it is 
preserved entire, and, perhaps, is now many ways more advantageous to them 
than it was before, as their trade is like to be, in time, more considerable than 
before. 

This town of Dunbar is a handsome well-built town, upon the sea-shore; 
where they have a kind of a natural harbour, tho’ in the middle of dangerous 
rocks. 

They have here a great herring-fishery, and particularly they hang herrings 
here, as they do at Yarmouth in Norfolk, for the smoking them; or, to speak the 
ordinary dialect, they make red herrings here: I cannot say they are cur’d so well 
as at Yarmouth, that is to say, not for keeping and sending on long voyages, as to 
Venice and Leghorn, though with a quick passage, they might hold it thither too: 
However, they do it very well. The herrings also themselves may a little make 
the difference, because they are generally larger and fatter than those at 
Yarmouth, which makes it more difficult to cure them, so as to keep in a hot 
country, and on a long voyage. 


Between the town and the great road stands a little, but pleasant and agreeable 
seat of the Duke of Roxburgh, with a park well planted: And as the gentlemen of 
Scotland are now set upon planting forest trees, as well for ornament as profit, 
this park is, among the rest, very handsomely planted with young trees in vistas 
and walks, and will, when grown, add both to the value and beauty of the seat, 
which otherwise is but as a box. And here I would give an useful hint to the 
gentlemen who plant trees in Scotland, the want of which I have observ’d at 
several great houses and parks in that country, is the reason why they do not 
thrive, as they might otherwise do: The case is this. The gentlemen, at a great 
expence, get quantities of forest trees, either of their own raising, or from the 
nursery-men, as they call them in England. Those are set at a good length, 
perhaps, 12 to 15 foot high, handsome bodies, and good heads; and I 
acknowledge they are the best siz’d trees to plant, and that when set younger 
they seldom stand it, or come to the like perfection: But then these trees should 
be all secur’d by a triangular frame to each tree; that is to say, three large stakes 
set about them in an equilateral triangle, and fasten’d all together by three short 
cross pieces at the top; and these stakes should stand from 7 to 8 foot high. 

In the center of the triangle stands the planted tree; which way soever the wind 
blows, the body bends from it to the cross piece, which joins the stakes on that 
side, and which make the triangle, and then can bend no farther; by which means 
the root is not shaken, or the earth mov’d and loosen’d about it, and then the tree 
will strike root, and grow. 

But for want of this, the tree being left without support, before, as we may say, 
it can stand alone; and the winds, especially in winter, being very strong in that 
country, the tree is bended every way, the earth loosen’d continually about it, the 
root is often stirr’d, and the tree gets no time to strike root into the earth. And 
this is the reason why, in many of the gentlemen’s parks, I saw the trees stented 
and bauk’d; and that, tho’ they had been planted many years, they could not 
thrive: If this caution may be of use, as I recommend it with a desire it may, the 
gentlemen will not think their time lost in the reading it. 

On the south west side of this town, under the mountains, near a place call’d 
Dun-Hill, is the fatal field where the battel, call’d the battel of Dunbar, was 
fought, between Oliver Cromwell and General Lesly, who then commanded the 
royal army; where the desperate few, for Cromwell’s army was not above 8,000 
men, defeated and totally overthrew the great army of the other side, kill’d 
6,000, and took 10,000 prisoners, to the surprize of the world; but that is matter 
of history, and none of my business at present. 

Here we turn’d out of the way to see the Marquess of Tweedal’s fine park, and 
which is, indeed, the main thing, his fine planting at Yester, or, as Antiquity calls 


it, Zester; I say the park, because, tho’ there is the design of a noble house or 
palace, and great part of it built; yet, as it is not yet, and perhaps, will not soon 
be finished, there is no giving a compleat description of it. 

The old Earl of Tweedale, who was a great favourite of King Charles II. tho’ 
not much concern’d in politic affairs, at least, not in England, yet took in from 
the king the love of managing what we call forest trees, and making fine vistas 
and avenues: The very first year after the Restoration the king laid out, with his 
own hand, the planting of Greenwich and St. James’s parks, and several others, 
and the said earl had seen them, and was extremely delighted with the method. 

This occasion’d his lordship, as soon as he went down into Scotland, to lay out 
the plan and design of all those noble walks and woods of trees, or, as it might 
be call’d, forests of trees, which he afterwards saw planted, and of which a 
gentleman, whose judgment I cannot doubt, told me, that if ever those trees came 
to be worth but six pence a tree, they would be of more value than the fee simple 
of that estate; not meaning by that estate the land they grow on, but the whole 
paternal estate of the family: Nor is it unlikely, if it be true, that his lordship, and 
his immediate successor, planted above 6,000 acres of land all full of firr-trees; 
and that, where-ever it was found that any tree fail’d, they were constantly 
renew’d the next year. 

It is certain, that many of the trees are, by this time, of much more value than 
six pence a tree; for they have now been planted near three-score years. And tho’ 
it is true, that a firr-tree is but a slow grower, and that most, if not all the trees I 
speak of, are firr; yet it must be allow’d that, the trees thriving very well, they 
must, by this time, be very valuable; and, if they stand another age, and we do 
not find the family needy of money enough to make them forward to cut any of 
them down, there may be a noble estate in firr timber, enough, if it falls into 
good hands, to enrich the family. 

The park itself is said to be eight miles about, but the plantation of firr is not 
simply confin’d to the park, nor, indeed, to this estate; for the family of 
Tweedale has another seat near Musclebro, at Pinkey, where the same lord 
planted also a great number of trees, as his successors have likewise done at 
another seat, which they have in Fife, near Aberdour. 

The house, however, must not be forgot; and if it shall be finish’d, as they now 
tell us it will soon be, it will not suffer itself to be forgot, for there will be few 
finer palaces in Scotland; I mean, if it be finish’d according to the magnificence 
of the first design. 

As the success of this planting is a great encouragement to the nobility of 
Scotland to improve their estates by the same method, so we find abundance of 
gentlemen of estates do fall into it, and follow the example: And you hardly see 


a gentleman’s house, as you pass the Louthains, towards Edinburgh, but they are 
distinguish’d by groves and walks of firr-trees about them; which, tho’ in most 
places they are but young, yet they shew us, that in a few years, Scotland will 
not need to send to Norway for timber and deal, but will have sufficient of her 
own, and perhaps, be able to furnish England too with considerable quantities. 

We saw an example of this at the Earl of Hadington’s house at Tinningham; 
where, tho’ the trees are younger than at Yester, yet, they seem to follow them 
apace, and to thrive so much, as that they may, one time or other, overtake them. 
The like we saw in Fife, at Sir William Bruce’s, and at several other places in 
this part of the country. 

From this town of Dunbar to Edinburgh, the country may be reckon’d not only 
as fruitful and rich in soil, but also as pleasant and agreeable a country as any in 
Scotland, and, indeed, as most in England; the sea on the right hand, at a 
moderate distance, and the hills on the left, at a farther distance; and even those 
hills not extremely high, not barren, not desolate mountains, as I have given an 
account of some farther south, and have more to speak of farther north. But these 
hills are passable and habitable, and have large flocks of sheep, in many places, 
feeding on them, and many open roads lie over them, as from Edinburgh, and 
other parts towards England; as particular to Yester, and to Duns and Coldstream 
on the Tweed; another way to Kelsoe, where also there is a ford and a ferry over 
the Tweed, and likewise by another way to Tiviotdale, to Peebles and Jedburgh, 
of which hereafter. 

The greatest thing this country wants is more enclos’d pastures, by which the 
farmers would keep stocks of cattle well fodder’d in the winter, and, which 
again, would not only furnish good store of butter, cheese, and beef to the 
market, but would, by their quantity of dung, enrich their soil, according to the 
unanswerable maxim in grazing, that stock upon land improves land. 

Two other articles would encrease and enrich them, but which they never 
practise. 

Folding their sheep. 

Fallowing their plow’d land. 

The first would fatten the land, and the latter destroy the weeds: But this is 
going out of my way. They have, indeed, near the sea, an equivalent which 
assists them exceedingly, namely, the sea weed, they call it the sea ware, which 
the sea casts up from about November to January in great quantities, and which 
extremely fattens and enriches the lands, so that they are plow’d from age to age 
without lying fallow: But farther from the sea, and where they cannot fetch it, 
there they are forc’d to lay the lands down to rest; when, as we say in England, 
they have plow’d them out of heart, and so they get no advantage by them; 


whereas could they, by a stock of cattle, raise a stock of muck, or by folding 
sheep upon them, mend them that way, and lay them down one year in three or 
four, as we do in England, the lands would hold from one generation to another. 

But at present, for want of enclosures, they have no winter provision for black 
cattle; and, for want of that winter provision, the farmers have no dairies, no 
butter or cheese; that is to say, no quantity, and no heaps of dung in their yards 
to return upon the land for its improvement: And thus a good soil is 
impoverish’d for want of husbandry. 

I deliver this once for all; for I shall make all my farther observations of this 
kind very short, and only proper to the particular places where I shall mention 
them. 

From Dunbar we pass another River Tyne, which, to distinguish it from the 
two Tynes in Northumberland, I call Scots Tyne, tho’ not forgetting to let you 
know it is not so distinguish’d there, the inhabitants thereabouts scarce knowing 
any other. It rises in the hills near Yester, and watering part of the fine and 
pleasant vale I mentioned before, runs by Haddington, an old half ruin’d, yet 
remaining town; which shews the marks of decay’d beauty, for it was formerly a 
large, handsome, and well built town, or city rather, and esteem’d very strong; 
for, besides the walls of stone, which were in those times esteem’d strong, the 
English fortify’d it with lines and bastions, four of which bastions were very 
large, as may be seen, by the remains of them, to this day; also they had a large 
ditch; as for counterscarps, they were scarce known in those times. However, it 
was so strong, that the English, commanded by an old soldier, Sir George 
Wilford, defended it obstinately against a great army of Frenen and Scots, till his 
garrison were almost all swept away by the plague; and, even then, held out till 
he was reliev’d from England, when the English army quitted the place, and 
demolish’d the fortifications. 

However, Haddington is still a good town, has some handsome streets, and 
well built; and they have a good stone bridge over the Tyne, tho’ the river is but 
small. The church was large, but has suffer’d in the ruin of the rest, and is but in 
part repair’d, tho’ ‘tis still large enough for the number of inhabitants; for, tho’ 
the town is still what may be call’d populous, ‘tis easy to see that it is not like 
what it has been. There are some monuments of the Maitlands, antient lords of 
this part of the country, remaining; but as the choir of the church is open and 
defac’d, the monuments of the dead have suffer’d with the rest. 

I saw here something of a manufacture, and a face of industry; and it was the 
first that I had seen the least appearance of in Scotland; particularly here, was a 
woollen manufacture, erected by a company, or corporation, for making broad 
cloths, such as they call’d English cloth. And as they had English workmen 


employ’d, and, which was more than all, English wool, they really made very 
good cloth, well mix’d, and good colours: But I cannot say they made it as 
cheap, or could bring it so cheap to market as the English; and this was the 
reason, that, tho’ before the late Union, the English cloth being prohibited upon 
severe penalties, their own cloth supplied them very well; yet, as soon as the 
Union was made, and by that means the English trade open’d, the clothiers from 
Worcester, and the counties adjoining such as Gloucester and Wilts, brought in 
their goods, and under selling the Scots, those manufactories were not able to 
hold it. 

However, as I said, here was a woollen manufacture, and the people being 
employ’d in spinning, dying, weaving, &. they turn’d their hands to other things; 
and there is still some business going on to the advantage of the poor. Also upon 
the Tyne, near Haddington, we saw very good fulling-mills; whether they still 
have employment, I am not certain. They talk’d also of setting up a paper-mill 
after the Union, the French paper being not allow’d to be imported as formerly. 

At the mouth of this river stands the remains of Tantallon Castle, mostly 
bury’d in its own ruins; it was famous, in the Scots history, for being the seat of 
rebellion, in the reign of King James V. And hence came the old, and odd fancy 
among the soldiers, that the drums beating the Scots March, say, “Ding down 
tan-tallon.” That beat or march being invented by King James the Vth’s soldiers 
(or, perhaps, drummers) when they march’d against the Earl of Angus, who held 
out Tantallon Castle against the king. But this by the way: Tantallon is now no 
more a fortress, or able to shelter a rebel army. 

Neither is the Bass worth naming any more, which being a meer rock, 
standing high out of the sea, and in its situation inaccessible, was formerly made 
a small fortification, rather to prevent its being made a retreat for pyrates and 
thieves, than for any use it could be of to command the sea; for the entrance of 
the Forth, or Firth, is so wide, that ships would go in and out, and laugh at any 
thing that could be offer’d from the Bass. The most of its moder fame is 
contain’d in two articles, and neither of them recommend it to posterity. 

That in the times of tyranny and cruelty, under the late King Charles II. and 
King James II. it was made a state-prison, where the poor persecuted western 
people, call’d, in those times, Cameronians, were made close prisoners, and liv’d 
miserably enough, without hope or expectation of deliverance, but by death. 

That after the Revolution a little desperate crew of people got possession of it; 
and, having a large boat, which they hoisted up into the rock, or let down at 
pleasure, committed several pyracies, took a great many vessels, and held out the 
last of any place in Great Britain, for King James; but their boat being at last 
seiz’d, or otherwise lost, they were oblig’d to surrender. The Soland geese are 


the principal inhabitants of this island, a fowl rare as to the kind; for they are not 
found in any part of Britain, that I can learn, except here, and at some of the 
lesser islands in the Orcades, and in the island of Ailzye, in the mouth of the 
Clyde. They come as certainly at their season, as the swallows or woodcocks, 
with this difference, if what the people there tell us may be depended on; that 
they come exactly, to the very same day of the month, or, if they change it for 
reasons best known to themselves, then they keep exactly to the new fix’d day; 
and so, upon any alteration of their time, which also is very seldom. 

They feed on the herrings, and therefore ‘tis observ’d they come just before, 
or with them, and go away with them also; tho’, ‘tis evident, they do not follow 
them, but go all away to the north, whither, as to that, none knows but 
themselves, and he that guides them: As they live on fish, so they eat like fish, 
which, together with their being so exceeding fat, makes them, in my opinion, a 
very coarse dish, rank, and ill relish’d, and soon gorging the stomach. But as 
they are look’d upon there as a dainty, I have no more to say; all countries have 
their several gusts and particular palates. Onions and garlick were dainties it 
seems, in Egypt, and horse-flesh is so to this day in Tartary, and much more may 
a Soland goose be so in other places. 

It is a large fowl, rather bigger than an ordinary goose; ‘tis duck-footed, and 
swims as a goose; but the bill is long, thick, and pointed like a crane, or heron, 
only much thicker, and not above five inches long. Their laying but one egg, 
which sticks to the rock, and will not fall off, unless pull’d off by force, and then 
not to be stuck on again; though we thought them fictions, yet, being there at the 
season, we found true; as also their hatching, by holding the egg fast in their 
foot. What Nature meant by giving these singularities to a creature, that has 
nothing else in it worth notice, we cannot determine. 

From hence, keeping the shore of the Firth, or Forth, due west, we find a range 
of large and populous villages all along the coast, almost to Leith, interspers’d 
with abundance of the houses of the nobility and gentry, at a small distance from 
them, farther into the country. 

But I must enter a caution for your notice, and please to take it here once for 
all. I am writing a description of places, not of persons, giving the present state 
of things, not their history: And therefore, though in some cases I may step back 
into history, yet, it shall be very seldom, and on extraordinary occasions. For 
Scotland is not so barren of things, worth observation, that we should run into 
the history, and the genealogies of families, the description of the constitution, 
the laws, and manner of administration of civil justice, government, and such 
things as are remote from the profess’d business of a tour. I shall not, therefore, 
with every nobleman’s house, give a history of the family: The nobility of 


Scotland are antient, illustrious, and personally great, and, if spoken of at all, 
require and ought to have a full and authentic description of their families and 
glorious ancestors perform’d by itself; and, I must confess, ‘tis great pity such a 
thing is not undertaken by some hands equal to so great a work, both here and in 
England also; for want of which, many, if not most of the great actions of the 
nobility and gentry of these two kingdoms, are either quite lost and dropt out of 
knowledge, or are dwindled into fable and romance, and, like the battle of 
Chevy-Chase, preserv’d only in bailad and song. 

But I am not to go about this here, tho’ I shall, on all occasions, give the noble 
families a due homage, and speak of them as they ought to be spoken of; yet, as 
it is not the business of this undertaking, you will not expect me to enter into the 
history of families, or to look any farther into persons than into things, namely to 
give an account of their present situation and condition. 

In order to this ‘tis sufficient to mark, that this part of the country is 
delightfully spread with the seats of noblemen and gentlemen; as the Duke of 
Roxburgh’s at Dunbar, the Earl of Haddington’s at Tinningham, both mentioned 
before; the Lord Bellhaven’s, at Bellhaven; that of the family of Dalrymple 
ennobl’d in the Earl of Stairs, and honour’d in several branches of that house, the 
eldest being now Lord President of their Session, and another lately Lord 
Advocate, &. These about north Berwick, where there is a small and a tolerable 
good market: They have also in the neighbourhood of this place several very fine 
seats, and finely planted. The house and estate of Dirleton, now in the family of 
Nisbet, is in this part of the country, and well situated also. Ormistoun, the seat 
of the present Lord Justice Clerk, of the antient house of Cockburn, or, as 
commonly express’d, Coburn. 

And I must add here, the antient and noble house of Seaton and Winton: Both 
the palaces, for so they deserve to be call’d, of the late Earl of Winton, who did 
so many weak and rash things, to say no worse of him, in the affair of the late 
rebellion; and the kindest thing can be said of him now is, to leave it upon 
record, that he seem’d to be turn’d in his head. The houses are now in a state of 
ruin, and as fine an estate, for its value, as any in Scotland, all lying contiguous 
with itself, and valued at almost 5,000/ . sterling per Annum besides; but all now 
under forfeiture, and sold to the York-Buildings Company. The fine gates and 
stone-wall were demolish’d by the government, after it had been made a garrison 
by the Highlanders; who, from hence began their hairbrain’d march to England, 
which expedition ended at Presten, as has been mention’d in my account of 
Lancashire. But I return to the sea-shore as above. 

The towns upon this coast, as I said, stand very thick, and here are two or 
three articles of trade which render them more populous, and more considerable 


than they would otherwise be. 

There are great quantities of white fish taken and cur’d upon this coast, even 
within, as well as at the mouth of the Firth; and, as I had occasion to inspect this 
part, I took notice the fish was very well cur’d, merchantable, and fit for 
exportation; and there was a large ship at that time come from London, on 
purpose to take in a loading of that fish for Bilboa in Spain. 

There is great plenty of coal in the hills, and so near the sea as to make the 
carriage not difficult; and much of that coal is carried to Edinburgh, and other 
towns, for sale. 

The coal being thus at hand, they make very good salt at almost all the towns 
upon the shore of the Firth; as at Seaton, Cockenny, Preston, and several others, 
too many to name: They have a very great trade for this salt to Norway, 
Hamburgh, Bremen, and the Baltick; and the number of ships loaded here yearly 
with salt is very considerable; nay, the Dutch and Bremers in particular, come 
hither on purpose to load salt, as they do on the opposite side of the Firth also, 
(viz.) the shore of Fife, of which I shall speak in its place. 

They take great quantities of oysters upon this shore also, with which they not 
only supply the city of Edinburgh, but they carry abundance of them in large, 
open boats, call’d Cobles, as far as Newcastle upon Tyne, from whence they 
generally bring back glass bottles. But there has, within a few years, a bottle- 
house been set up at Leith, which, for a while, work’d with success; also some 
furnaces were erected at Preston-Pans, one of those villages, for making flint- 
glass, and other glass ware: But I hear they are discontinued for want of skilful 
hands. 

It must not be omitted, that at several of those villages there are little moles 
and harbours, or piers, and heads built up at considerable expence, for the 
securing the ships that come to them to load salt, or other goods; as at Seaton, 
Cokenny, at north Berwick, at Preston, and other places. 

We come now to Musclebro, a large borough-town and populous, and may, 
indeed, be said to be a cluster of towns, all built together into one, namely, 
Musclebro, Innerask, or Inneresk, and Fisheraw; all which amount to no more 
than this. Musclebro, or the main or chief town of Musclebro; Inneresk, or that 
part of Musclebro which stands within, or on the inner side of the River Esk, and 
Fisheraw, or the row of houses where the fishermen usually dwell; for here is 
still many fishermen, and was formerly many more, when the Muscle fishing 
was counted a valuable thing; but now ‘tis given over, tho’ the Muscles lye on 
the shore, and on the shoals of sand in the mouth of this river, in vast quantities. 

These three towns together make one large burrough, very populous; for here 
are thought to be more people than at Haddington. Here also we saw the people 


busy on the woollen manufacture; and as the goods they made here were an 
ordinary kind of stuff for poor peoples wearing, we do not find they are outdone 
at all from England, so that the manufacture is carried on here still with success. 

They call this a sea-port town; but as their river, tho’ sometimes full enough of 
water, is not navigable; for, at low water, people ride over the mouth of it upon 
the sands, and even walk over it; so they do not meddle much with trading by 
Sea. 

At that part of the town call’d InnerEsk are some handsome country houses 
with gardens, and the citizens of Edinburgh come out in the summer and take 
lodgings here for the air, as they do from London at Kensington Gravel-Pits, or 
at Hampstead and Highgate. 

Adjoining to this part is the other fine seat of the Marquess of Tweedale. 
call’d Pinkey, which I mention’d before, and which the family resides at, rather 
than at Yester; for, tho’ Yester be the noblest and most magnificent building; yet 
this is, by far, the most agreeable situation; besides, the former is not finish’d, 
nor like to be finish’d in many years, tho’ they were to go faster on with it than 
they do. 

The house of Pinkey has a park, which they call four miles about, but, I think, 
is not much above half so much: But the spirit of planting, which the old Earl of 
Tweedale so happily exerted at Yester, shew’d itself here also, and an 
innumerable number of fir trees are seen here in a very thriving condition, and 
promising, in time, to be of an inestimable value. 

As the house at Yester is not finish’d, all the rich furniture, and especially 
pictures, of which the same Earl was a great collector, are lodg’d here; though, 
‘tis not doubted, they will hereafter be transpos’d and remov’d to adorn the chief 
palace and mansion of the family. Here are, indeed, a great many valuable pieces 
of painting, but the family pieces are particular, and very remarkable, some for 
their antiquity, and the antient dress of the age they were wrought in, and others, 
for the fineness of the workmanship; as especially that of the old Marquess of 
Tweedale, and his fifteen children, done after the manner of that of King Charles 
I. and his royal family, which formerly stood at the upper end of the long gallery, 
at Whitehall. So this stands at the upper end of a large room, fill’d up with other 
family pieces, and takes up one whole square of the room. 

I cannot dwell upon the rest of the fine paintings here; it must surfice to add, 
here are a great many, and very good. Here are also three very fine altar pieces, 
with others of that kind, suppos’d to belong to private Oratories in Popish times, 
with Passion pieces, and others of that kind also. 

From hence we have but four miles to Edinburgh. But, before I go thither, I 
must dip so far into story, as to observe that here it was the famous Battle of 


Musclebro was fought between the English, under the Duke of Somerset, in the 
time of King Edward VI. of England, and the Scots royal army under the Regent, 
which was afterwards call’d, the English way of wooing: The quarrel was to 
obtain the young Queen of Scots for a wife to King Edward, which the Scots 
Popish Party, back’d by the French, were obstinately against; and that so much, 
that tho’ the English won the battle, yet they lost the prize, for the young queen 
was privately embarqu’d, carry’d away into France, and there marry’d to the 
dauphin. 

I say this battle was fought here, tho’ we call it the Battle of Musclebro: And 
some Scots gentlemen, who rode out with us afterwards to shew us the place, 
particularly mark’d out every step to us, where the action was both begun and 
ended, as well the fight as the pursuit; and we agreed that the Scots are in the 
right, who call it the Battle of Pinkie, not of Musclebro. ‘Tis none of my 
business to give an account of battles and sieges; besides, the English being 
victors, I shall not mingle any of our trophies and triumphs with my account of 
Scotland; that would not be using the Scots fairly. I shall speak freely of those 
where they were victors, but not throw the English, as it were, in their faces; that 
would be to act the very part which I blame the Scots writers for, namely to be 
always crying up my own country, and my own people. Certain it is, the Scots’ 
great error at this battle, as it was afterwards at the Battle of Dunbar, was want of 
unanimity among themselves; for we must always blush when we pretend to say 
the Scots ever wanted courage in the field, let the cause, or the time, or the 
government be what, when, and how they will. 

Another mistake of the Scots, at this fight, was that they ventur’d to engage so 
near the sea, as to be within reach of the cannon from the English men of war, in 
the road of Musclebro, who, very much to their damage, flank’d their army, and 
kept firing on the left wing all the while of the battle, till the troops were so 
mingled with one another, that they could not, from the ships, distinguish their 
enemies from their friends. This was a great disadvantage to their whole army, 
and especially discourag’d and disorder’d their infantry, and was owing to the 
inadvertency of the general officers, not want of courage or bravery in their men; 
and it would have been the same to the English had the case been theirs. 

I am now at the gates of Edinburgh; but before I come to describe the 
particulars of that city, give me leave to take it in perspective, and speak 
something of its situation, which will be very necessary with respect to some 
disadvantage which the city lyes under on that account. 

When you stand at a small distance, and take a view of it from the east, you 
have really but a confus’d idea of the city, because the situation being in length 
from east to west, and the breadth but ill proportion’d to its length, you view 


under the greatest disadvantage possible; whereas if you turn a little to the right 
hand towards Leith, and so come towards the city, from the north you see a very 
handsome prospect of the whole city, and from the south you have yet a better 
view of one part, because the city is encreased on that side with new streets, 
which, on the north side, cannot be. 

The particular situation then of the whole is thus. At the extremity of the east 
end of the city stands the palace or court, call’d Haly-Rood House; and you must 
fetch a little sweep to the right hand to leave the palace on the left, and come at 
the entrance, which is call’d the Water Port, and which you come at thro’ a short 
suburb, then bearing to the left again, south, you come to the gate of the palace 
which faces the great street. From the palace, west, the street goes on in almost a 
straight line, and for near a mile and a half in length, some say full two measur’d 
miles, thro’ the whole city to the castle, including the going up the castle in the 
inside; this is, perhaps, the largest, longest, and finest street for buildings and 
number of inhabitants, not in Britain only, but in the world. 

From the very palace door, which stands on a flat, and level with the lowest of 
the plain country, the street begins to ascend; and tho’ it ascends very gradually 
at first, and is no where steep, yet ‘tis easy to understand that continuing the 
ascent for so long a way, the further part must necessarily be very high; and so it 
is; for the castle which stands at the extremity west, as the palace does east, 
makes on all the three sides, that only excepted, which joins it to the city, a 
frightful and impassable precipice. 

Together with this continued ascent, which, I think, ‘tis easy to form an idea 
of in the mind, you are to suppose the edge or top of the ascent so narrow, that 
the street, and the row of houses on each side of it, take up the whole breadth; so 
that which way soever you turn, either to the right, or to the left, you go down 
hill imediately, and that so steep, as is very troublesome to those who walk in 
those side lanes which they call Wynds, especially if their lungs are not very 
good: So that, in a word, the city stands upon the narrow ridge of a long 
ascending mountain. 

On the right side, or north side of the city, and from the very west end of it, 
where the castle stands, is a lough, or lake of standing water; there is, indeed, a 
small brook runs thro’ it, so that it cannot be said to be quite standing water. And 
we were told, that in former days there was another lough on the south side of it, 
which, being now fill’d up, is built into a street, tho’ so much lower than the 
high street, or ridge, that, as I said before, the lanes or wynds between them are 
very steep. 

It is easy to conclude, that such a situation as this could never be pick’d out 
for a city or town, upon any other consideration than that of strength to defend 


themselves from the suddain surprizes and assaults of enemies: And, tho’ the 
building is so antient, that no history has recorded the foundation, either when, 
or by who, or on what occasion it was built; yet, I say, it seems most natural to 
conclude, that it was built for a retreat from the outrages and attempts of the 
Picts or Irish, or whatever other enemies they had to fear. 

On the top of the ridge of a hill, an impregnable castle and precipice at one 
end, a lough, or lake of water on either side; so that the inhabitants had nothing 
to defend but the entrance at the east end, which it was easy to fortify. 

If this was not the reason, what should have hinder’d them from building the 
city in a pleasant, delightful valley, with the sea flowing up to one side, and a 
fresh water river running thro’ the middle of it; such as is all that space of 
ground between the city, as it now stands, and the sea, or Firth, and on the south 
shore, whereof the town of Leith now stands? 

Here they had had a noble, a pleasant, and a most useful situation, a very fine 
harbour for their trade, a good road in the Firth for their ships of burthen, a 
pleasant river, which, with small art or charge, might have been so drawn round 
the city as to have fill’d its ditches, and made its fortifications as impregnable as 
the two loughs did the city, and as the French, when they fortify’d Leith, found 
easy to do. Or had they gone to the south side of the city, beyond the deep lough, 
which, they say it was, and which is now call’d the Cowgate, and extended the 
city towards Libertoun, and towards Good-Trees, where now stands the 
delightful seat of Sir James Stuart, late Lord Advocate of Scotland, and the 
antient seat of Craigmiller, the seat of Sir Alexander—of Craigmiller. Here had 
been a plain large enough to have contain’d a second London, and water’d on 
the south part with a pleasant brook, sufficient, by the help of pipes, to have 
carried water into every street, and every house. 

These things they did not foresee, or understand in those days; but, regarding 
immediate safety, fix’d on the place as above as a sure strength, form’d by 
Nature, and ready at their hand. By this means the city suffers infinite 
disadvantages, and lies under such scandalous inconveniences as are, by its 
enemies, made a subject of scorn and reproach; as if the people were not as 
willing to live sweet and clean as other nations, but delighted in stench and 
nastiness; whereas, were any other people to live under the same unhappiness, I 
mean as well of a rocky and mountainous situation, throng’d buildings, from 
seven to ten or twelve story high, a scarcity of water, and that little they have 
difficult to be had, and to the uppermost lodgings, far to fetch; we should find a 
London or a Bristol as dirty as Edinburgh, and, perhaps, less able to make their 
dwelling tolerable, at least in so narrow a compass; for, tho’ many cities have 
more people in them, yet, I believe, this may be said with truth, that in no city in 


the world so many people live in so little room as at Edinburgh. 

On the north side of the city, as is said above, is a spacious, rich, and pleasant 
plain, extending from the lough, which as above joins the city, to the river of 
Leith, at the mouth of which is the town of Leith, at the distance of a long Scots 
mile from the city: And even here, were not the north side of the hill, which the 
city stands on, so exceeding steep, as hardly, (at least to the westward of their 
flesh-market) to be clamber’d up on foot, much less to be made passable for 
carriages. But, I say, were it not so steep, and were the lough fill’d up, as it 
might easily be, the city might have been extended upon the plain below, and 
fine beautiful streets would, no doubt, have been built there; nay, I question 
much whether, in time, the high streets would not have been forsaken, and the 
city, as we might say, run all out of its gates to the north. 

This might have been expected, if the city had been in a state of encrease, for 
the trade having flourished, as was reasonably expected upon the Union, the 
inhabitants had likewise encreas’d; whereas, there being reason to doubt that this 
is not the case, but rather the contrary, we cannot talk of this as prospect in hope. 

Having thus consider’d the city in its appearance, and in its present situation, I 
must look next into its inside, where we shall find it under all its 
discouragements and _ disadvantages, (and labouring with whatever 
inconveniences) a large, populous, noble, rich, and even still a royal city. The 
main street, as above, is the most spacious, the longest, and best inhabited street 
in Europe; its length I have describ’d; the buildings are surprizing both for 
strength, for beauty, and for height; all, or the greatest part of free-stone, and so 
firm is every thing made, that tho’ in so high a situation, and in a country where 
storms and violent winds are so frequent, ‘tis very rare that any damage is done 
here. No blowing of tiles about the streets, to knock people on the head as they 
pass; no stacks of chimneys and gable-ends of houses falling in to bury the 
inhabitants in their ruins, as we often find it in London, and other of our paper 
built cities in England; but all is fix’d, and strong to the top, tho’ you have, in 
that part of the city call’d the Parliament-close, houses, which, on the south side, 
appear to be eleven or twelve story high, and inhabited to the very top. 

From the palace gate, westward, this street is call’d the Cannon-Gate, vulgarly 
the Canni-gate, which part, tho’ a suburb, is a kind of Corporation by itself, as 
Westminster to London; and has a toll-booth, a prison, and a town-guard by 
itself, tho’ under the government of the provost and bailiffs of Edinburgh as 
Leith itself also is. In this part of the street, tho’ otherwise not so well inhabited 
as the city itself, are several very magnificent houses of the nobility, built for 
their residence when the court was in town, and on their other occaasions, just as 
was the case in the Strand between London and Whitehall, before the encrease of 


the city prompted the building those fine houses into streets. Of those the Duke 
of Queensberry’s, the Earl of Wintoun’s, the Duke of Roxburgh’s, and the Earl 
of Murray’s are the chief; the first and last are very magnificent, large and 
princely buildings, all of free-stone, large in front, and with good gardens behind 
them, and the other are very fine buildings, too many to be describ’d. 

At the upper, or west end of this street, and where it joins to the city, is a gate 
which, just as Ludgate, or Temple-Bar, stands parting the city itself from the 
suburb, but not at all discontinuing the street, which rather widens, and is more 
spacious when you are thro’ the gate than before. This gate, or Bow, is call’d the 
Nether-Bow, or, by some, the Nether-Bow port. 

Just at this port, on the outside, turn away two streets, one goes south to a gate 
or port which leads out of the city into the great road for England, by the way of 
Kelso, and is call’d St. Mary Wynde; and, on the right hand of it, another port 
turns away west, into the low street, mention’d before, where was a lough 
formerly fill’d up, and is call’d the Cowgate, because, by this street, the cattle 
are driven to and from the great marketplace, call’d the Grass-market, where 
such cattle are bought and sold, as also where is a horse-market weekly, as in 
Smithfield. This street, call’d the Cowgate, runs parallel with the high street, but 
down in a bottom, as has been said. But to go back to the Nether-Bow Port, as 
this turning is on the left hand going into the city, so on the right hand goes 
another street, which they call Leith Wynd, and leads down to a gate which is 
not in the city wall immediately, but adjoining to a church call’d the College- 
Kirk, and thro’ which gate, a suburb runs out north, opening into the plain, leads 
to Leith; and all along by the road side, the road itself pav’d with stones like a 
street, is a broad causeway, or, as we Call it, a foot way, very firm, and made by 
hand at least 20 foot broad, and continued to the town of Leith. This causeway is 
very well kept at the publick expence, and no horses suffer’d to come upon it. 

At the turning down of this street, without the Nether-Bow port, which they 
call the head of the Cannon-gate, there stood a very great pile of building which 
went both ways, part made the east side of the turning call’d Leith Wynd, and 
part made the north side of the Cannon-gate; the whole was built, as many such 
are, for private dwellings, but were stately, high, and very handsome buildings, 
seven or eight stories: But great part of this fine pile of building was very 
unhappily burnt a few years ago; whether they are yet fully rebuilt, I cannot say. 

We now enter the city, properly so call’d; in almost the first buildings of note 
on the north side of the street, the Marquess of Tweedale has a good city house, 
with a plantation of lime-trees behind it, instead of a garden, the place not 
allowing room for a large garden; adjoining to which are very good buildings, 
tho’ in the narrow wynds and alleys, such as if set out in handsome streets, 


would have adorn’d a very noble city, but are here crouded together, as may be 
said, without notice. 

Here the physicians have a hall, and adjoining to it a very good garden; but I 
saw no simples in it of value, there being a physick garden at the palace which 
furnishes them sufficiently: But they have a fine Museum, or Chamber of 
Rarities, which are worth seeing, and which, in some things, is not to be match’d 
in Europe. Dr. Balfour, afterwards knighted, began the collection. Sir Robert 
Sibbald has printed a catalogue of what was then deposited in his time. The 
physitians of Edinburgh have preserved the character of able, learned, and 
experienc’d, and have not been outdone by any of their neighbours: And the late 
Dr. Pitcairn, who was the Ratcliff of Scotland, has left large testimonies of his 
skill in nature and medicine to the world. 

It must not be expected I can go on to describe all the buildings of the city; I 
shall therefore only touch at such things, and go on. From the Nether-Bow, you 
have an open view up the high street. On the south side is the trone kirk, and a 
little farther, in the middle of the street the guard house, where the town guard 
does duty every night. These are in the stead of our watchmen; and the town 
maintains two full companies of them, cloth’d and arm’d as grenadiers. 

Those are as a guard to keep the publick peace of the city; but I cannot but 
acknowledge that they are not near so good a safeguard to the citizens, against 
private robberies, as our watchmen in London are; and Edinburgh is not without 
such fellows as shop-lifters, house-robbers, and pick-pockets, in proportion to 
the number of people, as much as London itself. 

About midway, between the Nether-Bow and the Castle-Hill, is the great 
church, formerly it was call’d the cathedral, and was all one church, dedicated to 
St. Giles: But since the abolishing episcopacy, and that the Presbyterian church 
is now establish’d by the Union, so as never legally to suffer another change; I 
say never legally, because it cannot be done without dissolving the Union, which 
I take to be indissolvable: Since this establishment, the cathedral church is 
divided into four parochial churches. 

In one of those churches, which they call the new church, were seats for the 
Parliament, high commissioners, and the nobility, when the Parliament was 
assembled, tho’ that occasion is now over: In a room, formerly a kind of 
consistory room, on the south side of the church, the General Assembly hold 
their meetings once a year, as also does the Commission of the Assembly in the 
intervals of the General Meeting, as occasion requires. In the great tower of this 
church they have a set of bells, which are not rung out as in England, for that 
way of ringing is not known here; but they are play’d upon with keys, and by a 
man’s hand, like a harpsicord; the person playing has great strong wooden cases 


to his fingers, by which he is able to strike with the more force, and he plays 
several tunes very musically, tho’ they are heard much better at a distance than 
near at hand; the man plays every day, Sunday and fast days excepted, at twelve 
a clock, and has a yearly salary for doing it, and very well he earns the money. 

On the south side of this church is a square of very fine buildings, which is 
call’d by the name of the Parliament Close; the west side of the square, and part 
of the south, is taken up with the Parliament House, and the several Courts of 
Justice, the Council-Chamber, the Treasury, the publick offices, registers, the 
publick library, &. the court for the meeting of the Royal Boroughs, and several 
offices needful, when the independency of Scotland was in being, but now not so 
much in use. But as the Session, or College of Justice, the Exchequer, and the 
Justiciary, or courts for criminal causes still exist, the usual places for their 
assembling are still preserved. These buildings are very fine, all of free-stone, 
well finish’d, and very magnificent. The great church makes up the north side of 
the square, and the east remaining part of the south side is built into private 
dwellings very stately, lofty, and strong, being seven story high to the front of 
the square, and the hill they stand on giving so sudden a descent, they are eleven 
or twelve story high backward. 

The publick part was first finish’d by King Charles I. and an equestrian statue 
of King Charles II. stands in the middle of the square; all the east part was burnt 
down by a most terrible fire, in the year—or thereabouts; but ‘tis rebuilt as fine 
as ever. The great opening into the High Street, being the only passage into it for 
coaches, is at the north east corner, between the south east corner of the High 
Kirk, and the opposite high buildings, and a little from the opening is the market- 
cross, where all their proclamations and publick acts are read and publish’d by 
sound of trumpet. Here is the great parade, where, every day, the gentlemen 
meet for business or news, as at an Exchange; the usual time of meeting is from 
eleven to one. Here is also another passage at the north west corner, which goes 
into the Land-market, and another passage down innumerable stone stairs, on the 
south side, leading into the Cowgate. 

On the west end of the great Church, but in a different building, is the 
Tolbooth, or common prison, as well for criminals as debtors, and a miserable 
hole it is, to say no worse of it; tho’, for those that can pay for it, there are some 
apartments tolerable enough, and persons of quality are sometimes confin’d 
here. The great church and this prison also standing in the middle of the street, 
the breadth and beauty of it is for some time interrupted, and the way is 
contracted for so far as those buildings reach on the north side. 

But those buildings past, the street opens again to a breadth rather wider than 
before, and this is call’d the Land-market, but for what reason I know not. This 


part is also nobly built, and extends west to the Castle Hill, or rather to a 
narrower street which leads up to the castle. 

At the upper end of this Land-market is a stone building, appropriated to 
several publick offices of lesser value, and is call’d the Weigh-house; for below 
stairs are warehouses, with publick weights and scales for heavy goods. 

Here the High Street ends, and parting into two streets, one goes away south 
west, and descending gradually, leads by the West Bow, as ‘tis call’d , to the 
Grass-market, This street, which is call’d the Bow, is generally full of wholesale 
traders, and those very considerable dealers in iron, pitch, tar, oyl, hemp, flax, 
linsced, painters colours, dyers, drugs and woods, and such like heavy goods, 
and supplies country shopkeepers, as our wholesale dealers in England do: And 
here I may say, is a visible face of trade; most of them have also warehouses in 
Leith, where they lay up the heavier goods, and bring them hither, or fell them 
by patterns and samples, as they have occasion. 

There are large gates in the city which they call ports, including those to the 
Cannon-gate. 

The Water-Gate, which is the east gate by the palace, leading out of the city 
towards Berwick, and is the great post road to England. 

The South Port, mention’d before, leading likewise into the road to Soutra 
Hill, and so to England by way of Kelso. 

The Cowgate Port, at the east end of the Cowgate, and entring from the street 
leading to the South Port. 

The College Port, or the gate going south by the wall of Harriot’s hospital. 

The West-Bow Port, spoken of before in the middle of the street, mention’d 
above where the wholesale dealers dwell. 

The North Port, a gate leading from the butchery, or flesh-market, over the 
end of the lough. 

The Nether-Bow Port, spoken of at large, leading into the city from the 
Cannon-gate. 

The College-Kirk Port, at the bottom or foot of Leith Wynd. 

The West Port, which is the only gate in the west end of the city, and leads out 
to all the west and north parts of Scotland, and especially to Glasgow, to 
Sterling, and to the Queens Ferry, the two last being the principal passages into 
the north. 

The markets in Edinburgh are not in the open street, except that in the High 
Street, where there is every morning an herb and fruit market, which yet abates 
before noon, and what remains then is no grievance. Besides this, there are 
several distinct market places wall’d in, and reserv’d for the particular things 
they are appointed for, and very well regulated by the magistrates, and well 


supplied also; as 

1. The Meal-market. 

2. The Flesh-market. 

3. The Poultry-market. 

4. The Butter-market. 

5. The Grass-market. ) Kept open, and in the same street 

6. The Horse-market. _) just within the west port, with 

several others. There is also, in the street call’d the Land-market, a weekly 
market for all sorts of woollen manufactures, and some mercery and drapery 
goods, and also for linnen cloth. 

But I must not omit the seminaries of learning, and the attendants upon them, 
nor the surgeons and apothecaries, with the great hospital, all which stand on the 
south side of the city; the first of them is the surgeons hall, or surgeon- 
apothecaries, for here they make but one profession. They have set up a large 
building all at their own charge, in which is their great hall, hung round with the 
pictures of all the surgeons of the city, that are, or have been since the building 
was erected, as also the pictures of Duke Hamilton and the late Lord Chancellor. 
They have also a Chamber of Rarities, a theatre for dissections, and the finest 
bagnio in Britain; ‘tis perfectly well contriv’d, and exactly well finish’d, no 
expence being spar’d to make it both convenient and effectually useful. 

In their Chamber of Rarities they have several skeletons of strange creatures, a 
mummy, and other curious things, too many to be particular in them here. 

The Humanity school is kept in the same part, which is reckon’d as a part of 
the university, as being employ’d in the finishing youth for the college. West of 
these is the college itself, they call it the university: But as it consists of but one 
college, I call it no more. However, here are all the usual methods of academick 
learning in their full perfection. The principal, or master, has a handsome 
dwelling-house and garden in the college: There are, besides a Professor of 
Divinity, four Regents, or Professors of Philosophy; a Professor of Greek, 
another of Hebrew, another of History, of the Mathematicks, and of the Civil 
Law. 

The college has a very handsome publick library; and, though not famous for 
number of books, is yet so for its being a valuable collection of antiquity, and 
has some very good manuscripts. The late Act of Parliament for settling the right 
of copies, has made provision for a constant supply of modern books, especially 
such as are printed in England; so the library is like to encrease, in time, to a 
great one. 

Here was formerly a mint, but that is now laid aside, the Union having made 


one and the same coinage common to the whole island. 

The churches in this populous City are but ten, (viz.) 

The Cannon-gate Church. 

The College Kirk. 

The Trone Kirk. 

The New Kirk. 

The Old Kirk. 

The Tolbrook Kirk. 

The Haddocks Hole Kirk. 

The Lady Yester’s Kirk. 

The Gray Friars Kirk. 

The West Kirk. 

There are also many meeting-houses of the Episcopal party who call 
themselves Church of England, though they do not all use the English Common- 
Prayer. These are the dissenters in Scotland, as the Presbyterians are Dissenters 
in England. 

There are also two churches at Leith, and very large and very full they are, and 
so indeed are all the churches in the city, for the people of Scotland do not 
wander about on the sabbath-days, as in England; and even those who may have 
no more religion than enough, yet custom has made it almost natural to them, 
they all go to the kirk. 

They have also one very good custom as to their behaviour in the church, 
which I wish were practis’d here, namely, that after the sermon is over, and the 
blessing given, they all look round upon their friends, and especially to persons 
of distinction, and make their civilities and bows as we do here, for, by the way, 
the Scots do not want manners. But if any person come in when the worship is 
begun, he takes notice of no body, nor any body of him; whereas here we make 
our bows and our cringes in the middle of our very prayers. 

I have now done with the city; the palace only, and the castle remain to be 
mention’d; the last is strong by situation, not much better’d by art, and far from 
being impregnable, as has been prov’d more than once. It is now of little use, 
unless for salutes, and firing guns upon festivals, and in some cases to lay up a 
magazine of arms and ammunition, and to receive prisoners of State. 

The Governor has very good apartments, and so has the Lieutenant Governor, 
as also the Fort-major, and some other officers, and there are deep vaults in the 
rock, which they say are bomb-proof, and I doubt not but they are so, for they go 
down into them by a great number of steps. There is also a well of very good 
water in the castle, and it is carefully kept, but it is a prodigious depth. Here are 
not a great many guns planted, neither, indeed, is there room to place many guns, 


or use for them where they can be plac’d, the works being so very high. 

The palace is a handsome building, rather convenient than large. The entrance 
is majestick, and over the gate a large apartment, which the Duke of Hamilton 
claims as housekeeper, or rather gate-keeper of the palace; within this is a large, 
irregular court, where, I must needs say, are very improperly plac’d the coach- 
houses and stables, which should much rather have been farther off, either in the 
park, or without the outgate: And, if here had been a barrack, or guard-house, 
like the Horse-Guards at Whitehall, it would have look’d much more like a royal 
palace for the king. On either side of this court are gardens, yards the Scots call 
them, whereof one is like our apothecaries garden at Chelsea, call’d a physick 
garden, and is tolerably well stor’d with simples, and some exoticks of value; 
and, particularly I was told, there was a rhubarb-tree, or plant, and which throve 
very well. In this garden stands Queen Mary’s Dial, which is a very curious one, 
but neglected. 

Antiquity claims the fee simple here, and tells us that the church is still ground 
landlord; for, before the Reformation, this was a monastery; and, tho’ it was 
converted into a palace before the suppression of religious houses, yet, that till 
then the monks had a fair apartment, and was therefore call’d Haly-Rood House, 
and they did but entertain the kings and queens in the other as a kind of Guest 
Mates, or, as we call them, lodgers. 

But, be that as it will, the Reformation found a good house upon the premises, 
which serv’d the kings for some ages before, and which King Charles II. after 
the Restoration, caus’d to be pull’d down, except the two rondels, or towers, and 
built the whole fabrick new as it now stands. It is a firm, strong building, square 
in form, having one court only in the center; and the lower story being divided, 
the inner part makes a very handsome piazza, tho’ the work is plain, and very 
little ornament, therefore not to be describ’d as one author does by the pillars of 
the Exchange of London, which are set off with almost all the ornament art 
could invent. 

The apartments are all upon the first floor, the offices below, and some upper 
rooms are allotted to the servants of the court when the court is there. I have not 
room to describe the particular apartments, nor is it of moment. The great 
staircase is at the south west corner of the house, and the guard-chamber and 
rooms of state take up the south side of the house, as the king’s lodgings do the 
east side, which the Lord Commissioner makes use of in time of parliament; and 
the west side would be suppos’d to be the queen’s lodgings, if such a thing was 
to be seen again in Scotland, but at present are out of use. The north side is taken 
up with one large gallery, reaching the whole length of the house, famous for 
having the pictures of all the kings of Scotland, from King Fergus, who, they 


say, reign’d Anno ant. CHR. 320. But, in my opinion, as these pictures cannot 
be, and are not suppos’d to be originals, but just a face and dress left to the 
discretion of the limner, and so are all guess-work, I see no rarity, or, indeed, any 
thing valuable in it. As to their later kings there may be some pretence to have 
their pictures from old preserv’d draughts, or from their coins or medals, and 
such may be, indeed, worth preserving; and, tho’ they were but copy’d again, it 
would have been worth seeing; but, as it is, I must confess it seems a trifling 
thing, rather than a gallery fit for a court. 

The old Chapel Royal, or church of the convent, stands in its disshabile , 
ruin’d and decay’d, and must fall down. In King James IId’s time, the old 
council-chamber was consecreated for a chapel, instead of the antient fabrick; 
and there the Roman priests officiated for some time, promising themselves not 
only to restore the great antient chapel, but even to seize upon the palace itself in 
the right of the Church, and make a noble monastery of it which it must be 
confess’d might have been done with very little change: But their reign was too 
short for the undertaking. 

On the side of the park was a part set out for fine gardens, and they are still 
call’d St Ann’s Yards, that is gardens; but they have never been planted or 
form’d. 

I must now visit Leith, the sea-port of Edinburgh, as it is properly call’d: It is a 
large and populous town, or rather two towns, for the river or harbour parts 
them, and they are join’d by a good stone bridge, about half a mile, or more, 
from the mouth of the river. 

Up to this bridge ships of burthen may come, and, at high water, lay their sides 
close to the shore; but at low water people pass over on foot, even without the 
pier; but the water flows in the Firth near three fathom right up and down. 

Here is a very fine key well wharf’d up with stone, and fenc’d with piles, able 
to discharge much more business than the place can supply, tho’ the trade is far 
from being inconsiderable too. At the mouth of the harbour is a very long and 
well built pier, or head, which runs out beyond the land a great way, and which 
defends the entrance into the harbour from filling up with sand, as, upon hard 
gales of wind at north east, would be very likely: There are also ranges of piles, 
or break-waters, as the seamen call them, on the other side the harbour, all which 
are kept in good repair; and by this means the harbour is preserv’d, and kept 
open in spight of a flat shore, and a large swell of the sea. 

On the other side the bridge is the remains of a strong castle, built by Oliver 
Cromwell to command the port, but demolish’d; yet not so much, but that a little 
expence and a few hands would soon restore it. Here the late rebel Highlanders 
made a bold stop, and took possession of it for one night; but not finding their 


friends in the city in any condition to join them; and the troops preparing to 
attack them, they quitted it in the night, and march’d off to the Earl of Winton’s 
house, as has been said. Leith, tho’ it has a particular bayliff, is yet under the 
jurisdiction of the magistrates of Edinburgh, and is govern’d by them. The town 
had a great disaster a few years before the Union, by a store-house of gunpowder 
taking fire, which demolish’d almost a whole street of houses; the loss is not 
fully repair’d to this day: Many lives also were lost, and many people miserably 
hurt and bruis’d, which, I think, should serve as a hint to all governments, not to 
suffer quantities of powder to be kept in populous towns. 

This town was once very strong, when the French held it, as they did for many 
years against the Reformers, and were not at last driven out, but by an army from 
England, which Queen Elizabeth sent to assist the Protestants. 

From Leith, the Firth, which is there, at least, two leagues over, holds that 
breadth for five or six miles, and then narrows a little beyond Cramond; and 
again at the Queens-Ferry, it is reduc’d to two miles breadth, and an island in the 
middle also. 

There is also a ferry at Leith, the boats going from Leith to Burnt-Island, or, as 
the Scots call it, Bruntillian; but as ‘tis no less than seven miles, and that 
sometimes they meet with bad weather, the passengers are so often frighted, that 
I knew several gentlemen that would always choose to go round to the Queens- 
Ferry, rather than venture over at Leith; this, I suppose, gave beginning to that 
homely piece of proverb poetry, that 

There is never a laird in Fife, 

But once a year he would give his estate for his life. 

Queens-Ferry is not a passage over the water only, but a very good town also, 
and a Corporation. And here I must take notice of a thing which was to me 
surprising, I mean as to the quantity of herrings taken, and that might be taken in 
those seas. There was, at that time, a fleet of between seven and eight hundred 
sail of Dutch Busses come into the Firth, loaden with herrings, and their convoy 
with them, for it was in the time of the late wars; the Scots themselves had taken 
a vast quantity, for they said they had had a very good fishery all along upon the 
coast of Fife, and of Aberdeen, and the Dunbar men, and the Firth boats, were 
every day taking more; and yet the water of the Firth was so full of fish, that 
passing at the Queens-Ferry in a little Norway yawl, or boat, row’d by two boys, 
the boys toss’d the fish out of the water into the boat with their naked hands 
only: But I shall have occasion to mention this again. 

Between Edinburgh and this town the Marquess of Annandale has a small, but 
very pleasant house: And here I observ’d his lordship was making bricks, in 
order to build walls round his garden; a thing hardly to be seen in Scotland, 


except there. On the other hand, it is for want of brick walls that the wall-fruit in 
Scotland does not thrive so well there as it would otherwise do: And whereas 
they have no peaches or nectarines, or but very few, it is evident, had they brick 
walls they might have both; but the stone will not do it. The reflexion of the sun 
is not equally nourishing, nor does the stone hold the warmth of the sun, after it 
is gone, as the bricks do. 

All the country between Edinburgh and this place, is throng’d with 
gentlemen’s houses, also as it was observ’d to be on the other side: But the 
beauty of all this part is Hopton House, built upon a delightful plain, and yet 
upon the edge, as we may say, of a high precipice; from whence you, as it were, 
look down upon the ships as they sail by, for you stand above the top-mast heads 
of them. 

The house was originally a square; but the earl is now adding two wings to it, 
which will greatly add to the beauty of the building; the situation is so good, and 
gives so fine a prospect, as well to the sea as to the land, that nothing can be 
finer. It is exquisitely finish’d, both within and without; and besides family- 
pieces, the earl has some fine pieces of painting that are very curious. The 
stables and riding-place are by far the finest and most magnificent in Scotland; 
and his lordship, who delights in good horses, has the best, without comparison, 
in all the country. But it would be endless to dwell upon the description of 
gentlemen’s seats, in a country where they are so numerous, and where, indeed, 
they are the chief thing of value that is to be seen. 

From hence the Firth widens again, and soon after is three or four miles wide, 
and makes a safe and deep road, with good anchor ground; and if there was a 
trade to answer it, here might ride a thousand sail of ships of any burthen. 

On the south-shore, upon a narrow slip or point of land, running far into the 
water, lyes Blackness Castle, in former times infamous for the cruel confining 
state-prisoners, and especially such as were taken up for religious differences, 
where many perished, either by the unhealthiness of the place, or want of 
conveniences, or something worse. It might be of use, if the harbour, as I have 
said, was frequented; but as it is, there seems to be no occasion at all for it. 

Farther west is Boristown Ness, a long town, of one street, and no more, 
extended along the shore, close to the water. It has been, and still is, a town of 
the greatest trade to Holland and France, before the Union, of any in Scotland, 
except Edinburgh; and, for shipping, it has more ships belong to it than to 
Edinburgh and Leith put together; yet their trade is declin’d of late by the Dutch 
trade, being carry’d on so much by way of England: But, as they tell us, the 
Glasgow merchants are resolving to settle a trade to Holland and Hamburgh in 
the Firth, by bringing their foreign goods, (viz.) their sugars and tobacco by land 


to Alloway, and from thence export them as they see occasion. I say, in this case, 
which is very probable, the Boristoun Ness men will come into business again; 
for as they have the most shipping, so they are the best seamen in the Firth; and 
particularly they are not sailors only, but even pilots for the coast of Holland, 
they are so acquainted with it, and so with the Baltick, and the coast of Norway 
also. 

As I resolve to go through my account of the south part of Scotland first, I 
shall not pass the Firth at all, till giving you an account of the western part, I 
come back to Sterling Bridge, and there I suppose I may finish my next letter; 
mean time 

Iam, &. 


LETTER XII 


CONTAINING A DESCRIPTION OF THE SOUTH-WESTERN PART OF 
SCOTLAND; INCLUDING THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


SIR,-As I enter’d the east side of Scotland from Berwick upon Tweed, and have 
carry’d on my accounts through the Louthians, which are deservedly call’d the 
best and most pleasant, as well as most fruitful part of Scotland; and therein have 
also given you my observations of the capital city and port of the kingdom, I 
mean Edinburgh and Leith: So the west part having been travell’d over by me at 
another particular journey from England; and that I went from England by 
another road, I shall give you my account of it also by itself. 

Passing the River Eden, or (as it is ordinarily call’d) the Solway Firth at Carlisle, 
we enter’d upon Scotland, on the side of Dumfries-shire, the southmost shire of 
the west of Scotland. The division of this county into Eskdale, Nithsdale, and 
Annandale, is but the ordinary marking out the rivers Esk, Annan, and Nid, as I 
observ’d of the rivers in the north of England, Tweedale, Tyndale, Swale Dale, 
and others; for the whole province makes but one Dumfries-shire, and as such 
you will understand it as I go on. 

The Esk is a tolerable large river, and gives name to the south east part of this 
county; but we saw little worth notice but Kirsop, a small market town on a river 
of the same name, which afterwards falls into Esk, and is famous for being the 
place where, by a treaty, after the battle of Pinkey, the limits or borders of the 
two kingdoms were settled; though the borderers observ’d it no longer than 
serv’d for their purpose, robbing and plundering one another upon all occasions, 
as opportunity offer’d. 

This river soon after leaves Scotland, and runs into the English border, leaving 
nothing behind it worth my trouble of remarking, or yours of reading, only to tell 
you it empties itself into the Solway Firth, which indeed receives all the rivers 
on this part of the island, as well from England as from Scotland. 

The first place of note we came to in Scotland was Annand, or as some call it, 
Annandale, as they do the county, though, I think, improperly. It was a town of 
note, and a sea-port, and having a good river and harbour, was esteem’d a town 
of good trade; but it was not situated for strength; and the English took it so 
often, and specially the last time burnt it to the ground, in that war so fatal to the 
Scots, in the reign of Edward VI. that it never recover’d. Here was a good 
salmon fishery, and a trade to the Isle of Man, and by that to Ireland: But as the 


face of trade is alter’d since that time, and by the ruins of the place the 
merchants, and men of substance, remov’d to Dumfries, the town continues, to 
all appearance, in a State of irrevocable decay. 

It was but a dull welcome into Scotland to see, not only by this town, that the 
remains of the old devastations, committed in the time of the hostilities between 
the two nations, were so visible, so unrepair’d, and, as we might say, so likely to 
continue unrepair’d; whereas, tho’ there are remains also on the English side, 
yet, not so plain, and in many places things much restor’d, and in a way to be 
more so: But the poverty of the common people, and the indolence of the gentry, 
will fully account for the difference. The bridge over the river at Annand is very 
firm and good, and there is a tolerable good market. 

From hence, keeping the sea as close as we could on our left, we went on due 
west to Dumfries, a sea-port town at the mouth of the River Nid, or Nith, which 
gives name to the third division of the county call’d Nithsdale; but the town is 
justly the capital of the whole shire, and indeed, of all the south west part of 
Scotland. 

Here, indeed, as in some other ports on this side the island, the benefits of 
commerce, obtain’d to Scotland by the Union, appear visible; and that much 
more than on the east side, where they seem to be little, if any thing mended, I 
mean in their trade. 

Dumfries was always a good town, and full of merchants. By merchants, here 
I mean, in the sense that word is taken and understood in England (viz.) not 
mercers and drapers, shopkeepers, &. but merchant-adventurers, who trade to 
foreign parts, and employ a considerable number of ships. But if this was so 
before, it is much more so now; and as they have (with success) embark’d in 
trade, as well to England as to the English plantations, they apparently encrease 
both in shipping and people; for as it almost every where appears, where trade 
increases, people must and will increase; that is, they flock to the place by the 
necessary consequences of the trade, and, in return, where the people increase, 
the trade will increase, because the necessary consumption of provisions, 
cloaths, furniture, &. necessarily increases, and with them the trade. 

This is such a chain of trading consequences, that they are not to be separated; 
and the town of Dumfries, as well as Liverpool, Manchester, Whitehaven, and 
other towns in England are demonstrations of it. 

This town is situated also for an increase of commerce on the River Nid, for 
tho’ it stands near two leagues from the sea, yet the tide flows up to the town, 
and ships of burthen come close up to the key; but at about four miles below the 
town the largest merchant-ships in Britain might come up, and ride in safety. 

There is a very fine stone bridge here over the River Nid; as also a castle, tho’ 


of old work, yet still good and strong enough; also an exchange for the 
merchants, and a Tolbooth, or townhall for the use of the magistrates. They had 
formerly a woollen manufacture here: But as the Union has, in some manner, 
suppress’d those things in Scotland, the English supplying them fully, both 
better and cheaper; so they have more than an equivalent by an open trade to all 
the English plantations, and to England itself. 

The castle in this town, as well as that at Carlavrock, near the mouth of the 
river, and opening to the Firth of Solway, was formerly belonging to the antient 
family of Nithsdale, the only remaining branch of which being unhappily 
embark’d in the late rebellion, and taken in arms at Presten, made his escape out 
of the tower, and is now abroad, but under forfeiture. That last mention’d castle 
has been a very magnificent structure, though now, like its owner, in a state of 
ruin and decay. 

The River Nid here parts the two counties of Galloway and Dumfries shire; 
and there is a gate in the middle of the bridge which is the limit between them: 
And this neighbourhood of Galloway, which is a great and rich province, 
promotes the trade of Dumfries very much. 

We could not pass Dumfries without going out of the way upwards of a day, 
to see the castle of Drumlanrig, the fine palace of the Duke of Queensberry, 
which stands at twelve miles distance, upon the same river; the vale on either 
side the river is pleasant, and tolerably good: But when these rapid rivers 
overflow their banks, they do not, like Nile, or even like the Thames, and other 
southern streams, fatten and enrich the soil; on the contrary, they lodge so much 
sand and splinters of stone upon the surface of the earth, and among the roots of 
the grass, that spoils and beggars the soil; and the water is hurried on with such 
force also, as that in a good light soil it washes the best part of the earth away 
with it, leaving the sand and stones behind it. 

Drumlanrig, like Chatsworth in Darbyshire, is like a fine picture in a dirty 
grotto, or like an equestrian statue set up in a barn; ‘tis environ’d with 
mountains, and that of the wildest and most hideous aspect in all the south of 
Scotland; as particularly that of Enterkin, the frightfullest pass, and most 
dangerous that I met with, between that and Penmenmuir in North Wales; but of 
that in its place. 

We were not so surpriz’d with the height of the mountains, and the barrenness 
of the country beyond them, as we were with the humour of the people, who are 
not in this part, by many degrees, so populous, or so polish’d, as in the other 
parts of Scotland. But that which was more surprising than all the rcst, was to 
see a palace so glorious, gardens so fine, and every thing so truly magnificent, 
and all in a wild, mountainous country, the like we had not seen before; where, 


in a word, we saw the peak of Darby restor’d, (viz.) the finest palace in all that 
part of Britain, erected under the mountains, full of lead-mines, and quarries of 
freestone, and where nothing, but what was desolate and dismal, could be 
expected, especially if you come to it by the said pass of Enterkin, or by the 
mountains of Cumock and Carrick, more to the north west of the place. This was 
certainly a foil to the buildings, and sets them off with all possible advantage; 
upon which the same hand which before gave us the lines upon the waters of 
Buxton-Bath, being in the company, bestow’d the following upon Drumlanrig 
Castle. 

Just thus, with horrid desart hills embrac’d, 
Was Paradise on Euphra’s border plac’d. 
The God of Harmony to grace the view, 
And make the illustrations just and true, 
Strong contraries presented to the eye, 
And circled beauty in deformity. 
The happy discord entertains the sight, 
And as these shew more black, that shews more bright. 

As you come to the palace from the road of Edinburgh, which is by the said 
pass of Enterkin, you come first to the River Nid, which is just there both broad 
and exceeding deep, over which there is a stately stone-bridge, built by the noble 
founder of the castle, I mean the first Duke of Queensberry, who built the house. 
The building is four-square, with roundels in the inner angles of the court, in 
every one of which is a Stair-case, and a kind of a tower on the top. This way of 
building, ‘tis confess’d, does not seem so modern as the rest of the building; but 
as ‘tis not seen in the front, ‘tis well enough. 

The house stands on the top of a rising ground, which, at its first building, lay 
with a steep and uncouth descent to the river, and which made the lookers-on 
wonder what the duke meant to build in such a disproportion’d place: But he 
best understood d his own design; for the house “once laid out, all that unequal 
descent is so beautifully levell’d and lay’d out in slopes and terrasses, that 
nothing can be better design’d, or, indeed, better perform’d than the gardens are, 
which take up the whole south and west sides of the house; and, when the whole 
design will be done, the rest will be more easy, the ground being a plain the 
other way, and the park and avenues compleatly planted with trees. 

At the extent of the gardens there are pavillions and banquetting-houses, 
exactly answering to one another, and the greens trimm’d, spaliers and hedges 
are in perfection. 

The inside is answerable to the outside, the apartments finely plac’d and richly 
furnish’d: And the gallery may well be call’d a gallery of beauties, itself’s a 


beauty. And being fill’d from end to end, the whole length of one side of the 
building, with the family-pieces of the duke’s ancestors, most of them at full 
length, and in their robes of state, or of office, as their history directed. William, 
the first raiser of the family, was only a knight and laird of Drumlanrig, who was 
sent ambassador to England, to ransome King James I. at that time detain’d in 
England. He was afterwards kill’d on the side of the French, in the great battle of 
Agincourt, fighting against Henry V. King of England, 1427. They were first 
ennobled for the real merit of their services, in the person of the first Lord of 
Drumlanrig, Ann. 1640. And King Charles I. made the then Lord of Drumlanrig 
Earl of Queensberry; a title taken from Queensberry Hill, a high, round hill, in a 
particular lordship of the estate, and in view of the house. After the Restoration, 
the grandson of the earl was created marquess and duke by King Charles II. 

This was the person who built the noble palace I am speaking of, who, every 
way, merited the honours which the prince rather loaded him with, than 
bestow’d on him: He lyes buried in the parish church of Disdier or Didier, with a 
fine monument over him; but not like that lately erected for his son the late duke. 

This last mention’d duke would require a history rather than a bare mention, in 
a work of this kind: But I have forbid myself entring far into the characters of 
persons and families; and therefore, tho’ I think myself bound to honour the 
merit of so great a person, I shall sum it up all in this; that as I had the honour to 
be known to his Grace, so I had the opportunity to see and read by his 
permission, several letters written to him by the late King William, with his own 
hand, and several more by Queen Anne, written also by her Majesty’s own hand; 
with such expressions of their satisfaction in his fidelity and affection to their 
Majesties’ service, his ability and extraordinary judgment in the affairs entrusted 
to him; his knowledge of, and zeal for the true interest of his country, and their 
dependance upon his councils and conduct, that no minister of state in Europe 
could desire greater testimonies of his services, or a better character from his 
sovereign, and this from differing princes, and at the distance of several years 
from one another, and, to be sure, without any manner of corresponding one with 
the other. 

That this noble person was Lord Commissioner at the time of the Union, sat in 
the throne at the last parliament of Scotland, and touch’d with the scepter the Act 
of Parliament, which put an end to parliaments for ever in that part of Great 
Britain, will always be matter of history to the end of time; whether the Scots 
will remember it to the advantage of the duke’s character, in their opinion, that 
must be as their several opinions guide them. 

This duke’s monument, curiously done in marble at full length, is also plac’d 
in the same church at Disdier, where he is buried with his dutchess, a daughter of 


the house of Burlington in England. 

But I dwell too long here. While I was at Drumlanrig, being desir’d by the late 
duke to make some observations on his Grace’s estate there, which is very great, 
in order to some English improvement, I, in particular, view’d some of the hills 
to the north of the castle, and having a Darbyshire gentleman with us, who was 
thoroughly acquainted with those things, we discover’d in several places evident 
tokens of lead-mines, such as in Darbyshire, and in Somersetshire, are said never 
to fail; and to confirm our opinions in it, we took up several small pieces of oar 
in the gulls and holes, which the rains had made in the sides of the mountains, 
and also of a plain sparr, such as is not found any where without the oar: But the 
duke’s death put an end to these enquiries, as also to several other improvements 
then in view. 

Here we were surpriz’d with a sight, which is not now so frequent in Scotland 
as it has been formerly, I mean one of their field meetings, where one Mr. John 
Hepburn, an old Cameronian, preach’d to an auditory of near 7,000 people, all 
sitting in rows on the steep side of a green hill, and the preacher in a little pulpit 
made under a tent at the foot of the hill; he held his auditory, with not above an 
intermission of half an hour, almost seven hours; and many of the poor people 
had come fifteen or sixteen miles to hear him, and had all the way to go home 
again on foot. I shall say nothing to it, for my business is not to make remarks on 
such things; only this I may add, that if there was an equal zeal to this in our part 
of the world, and for that worship which we acknowledge to be true, and of a 
sacred institution, our churches would be more throng’d, and our ale-houses and 
fields less throng’d on the sabbath-day than they are now. But that also by the 
way. 

From Drumlanrig I took a turn to see the famous pass of Enterkin, or Introkin 
Hill: It is, indeed, not easy to describe, but by telling you that it ascends through 
a winding bottom for near half a mile, and a stranger sees nothing terrible, but 
vast high mountains on either hand, tho’ all green, and with sheep feeding on 
them to the very top; when, on a suddain, turning short to the left, and crossing a 
rill of water in the bottom, you mount the side of one of those hills, while, as you 
go on, the bottom in which that water runs down from between the hills, keeping 
its level on your right, begins to look very deep, till at length it is a precipice 
horrible and terrifying; on the left the hill rises almost perpendicular, like a wall; 
till being come about half way, you have a steep, unpassable height on the left, 
and a monstrous calm or ditch on your right; deep, almost as the monument is 
high, and the path, or way, just broad enough for you to lead your horse on it, 
and, if his foot slips, you have nothing to do but let go the bridle, least he pul?s 
you with him, and then you will have the satisfaction of seeing him dash’d to 


pieces, and lye at the bottom with his four shoes uppermost. I pass’d twice this 
hill after this, but the weather was good, and the way dry, which made it safe; 
but one of our company was so frighted with it, that in a kind of an extasy, when 
he got to the bottom, he look’d back, and swore heartily that he would never 
come that way again. 

Indeed, there were several things this last time we pass’d it, which render’d it 
more frightful to a stranger: One was, that there had been, a few days before, a 
suddain frost, with a great deal of snow; and though, a little before the snow, I 
pass’d it, and there was nothing to be seen; yet then I look’d down the frightful 
precipice, and saw no less than five horses in several places, lying at the bottom 
with their skins off, which had, by the slipperiness of the snow, lost their feet, 
and fallen irrecoverably to the bottom, where the mountaineers, who make light 
of the place, had found means to come at them, and get their hides off. 

But that which is most remarkable of this place is yet behind, (viz.) that noted 
story of the Whigs in the old persecuting times, in King Charles IId’s time, and 
which I must give you a short account of, for I have not room for the whole 
history. 

A troop of dragoons had been sent, by order of their commanding officer, to 
disturb a field-meeting, such a one as I just now describ’d. These meetings were 
strictly forbidden at that time and the minister, if taken, was punish’d with death, 
without mercy: The poor people of this country being all what they then call’d 
Cameronians and Whigs, (for here, by the way, the word Whig began first to be 
known) I say, the people being zealous in their way, would, and did hold their 
field-meetings, notwithstanding all the prohibitions the court could make; upon 
which the Government quarter’d the dragoons upon them, with orders, on all 
such occasions, to disperse them, and what prisoners they took they were to 
carry to Edinburgh, especially their ministers. Accordingly, at this time, there 
was an extraordinary meeting of many thousand people, and the dragoons 
march’d to disturb them. 

As the whole country were their friends, the dragoons could not stir, but 
immediately notice would be taken, and the alarm given: The people at the 
meeting had always some stout fellows arm’d with fire-arms, to prevent a 
surprize, and they had so now, enough to have beaten off the dragoons, if they 
had attack’d them, but as they did not covet fighting and blood, otherwise than 
on necessity for their own defence, and that they had now timely notice given 
them, they chose to break up and disperse, and they were really dispers’d, when 
the dragoons came to the place. 

However, the dragoons resolving not to lose their labour, pursued the 
straggling people, and ill used some of them, took others prisoners, and, among 


the rest, very unhappily surpriz’d their minister, which was a booty to them; and, 
as soon as they had him, they march’d off directly to carry him to Edinburgh, 
where he might depend upon being hang’d. 

The poor people, terribly alarm’d at the loss of their minister; for no people in 
the world love their ministers like them; the cries of the one part animating and 
exasperating the other part, and a small body of those who were the guard 
before, but chose peaceably to separate, rather than dispute it with the dragoons, 
resolv’d to rescue their minister, whatever it cost. 

They knew the dragoons would carry him to Edinburgh, and they knew, that 
to do so, they must necessarily go thro’ this narrow pass of Interken: They were 
but thirteen men on foot; but being nimble fellows, and knowing the private 
ways perfectly well, they reach’d the top of the hill long before the dragoons; 
eight of them therefore plac’d themselves in the head of the narrow way, where 
the dragoons were coming on one by one, or at most two by two, and very softly, 
you may believe, by the nature of the place. 

The other five sliding down from the top of the hill, on the left of the pass, 
plac’d themselves, as they found to their advantage, being resolv’d to speak with 
the troop as they came by. It was a thick mist, as is often upon those hills, 
(indeed seldom otherwise) so that the dragoons could not discover them, till they 
were within hearing, nor then, so as to know how many they were. 

When the dragoons came up within hearing, one of the five boldly calls to the 
commander by his name, and bids him halt with his troop, and advance no 
farther at his peril; the captain calls out again, who are you? and what would you 
have? They answer’d, deliver our minister; the captain damn’d them a little, and 
march’d on: The Cameronian called to him again with a threatning air-Will you 
deliver our minister? at which he reply’d as loud-No, you dog, and if you were 
to be damn’d; at which the man fir’d immediately, and shot him thro’ the heart, 
so that he fell from his horse, and never spoke a word, and the frighted horse, 
fluttering a little at the fall of his rider, fell down the precipice, and there was an 
end both of horse and man together. 

At that very moment the eight men, at the head of the pass, shew’d 
themselves, though at a distance, and gave a shout, which put the whole body 
into a pannick fear; for had they fir’d, and the horses been put into the least 
confusion, half of them would have been down the precipice immediately. In 
short, the lieutenant that commanded next, being wiser than his captain, gave 
them better words, and desir’d them to forbear firing for a minute or two; and 
after a very short conference with his men (for they had no more officers to call 
a council of war with) resolv’d upon a parley, in which, upon their promising to 
march off and leave the pass free, they deliver’d their minister, and they carry’d 


him off; and glad the dragoons were of their deliverance; for, indeed, if they had 
been 500 instead of 50, the thirteen men might have destroy’d them all; nay, the 
more they had been, the more certain would have been their destruction. 

But I must go back to Dumfries again, for this was but an excursion from 
thence, as I observ’d there: I resolv’d, before I quitted the west coast, to see all 
that was worth seeing on that side, and the next trip we made was into Galloway: 
And here, I must confess, I could not but look with grief and concern upon the 
country, and indeed upon the people. 

Galloway, as I hinted before, begins even from the middle of the bridge of 
Dumfries; the first town on the coast, of any note, is Kirkubright, or, as vulgarly 
call’d, Kirkubry. It must be acknowledg’d this very place is a surprize to a 
stranger, and especially one whose business is observation, as mine was. 

Here is a pleasant situation, and yet nothing pleasant to be seen. Here is a 
harbour without ships, a port without trade, a fishery without nets, a people 
without business; and, that which is worse than all, they do not seem to desire 
business, much less do they understand it. I believe they are very good 
Christians at Kirkubry, for they are in the very letter of it, they obey the text, and 
are contented with such things as they have. They have all the materials for 
trade, but no genius to it; all the oppportunities for trade, but no inclination to it. 
In a word, they have no notion of being rich and populous, and thriving by 
commerce. They have a fine river, navigable for the greatest ships to the town- 
key; a haven, deep as a well, safe as a mill-pond; ‘tis a meer wet dock, for the 
little island of Ross lyes in the very entrance, and keeps off the west and north 
west winds, and breaks the surge of the sea; so that when it is rough without, ‘tis 
always smooth within. But, alas! there is not a vessel, that deserves the name of 
a ship, belongs to it; and, though here is an extraordinary salmon fishing, the 
salmon come and offer themselves, and go again, and cannot obtain the privilege 
of being made useful to mankind; for they take very few of them. They have also 
white fish, but cure none; and herrings, but pickle none. In a word, it is to me the 
wonder of all the towns of North-Britain; especially, being so near England, that 
it has all the invitations to trade that Nature can give them, but they take no 
notice of it. A man might say of them, that they have the Indies at their door, and 
will not dip into the wealth of them; a gold mine at their door, and will not dig it. 

It is true, the reason is in part evident, namely, poverty; no money to build 
vessels, hire seamen, buy nets and materials for fishing, to cure the fish when it 
is catch’d, or to carry it to market when it is cur’d; and this discourages the 
mind, checks industry, and prevents all manner of application. People tell us, 
that slothfulness begets poverty, and it is true; but I must add too, that poverty 
makes slothfulness, and I doubt not, were two or three brisk merchants to settle 


at Kirkubry, who had stocks to furnish out ships and boats for these things, they 
would soon find the people as industrious, and as laborious as in other places; or, 
if they did not find them so, they would soon make them so, when they felt the 
benefit of it, tasted the sweet of it, had boats to fish, and merchants to buy it 
when brought in; when they found the money coming, they would soon work. 
But to bid men trade without money, labour without wages, catch fish to have 
them stink, when they had done, is all one as to bid them work without hands, or 
walk without feet; ‘tis the poverty of the people makes them indolent. 

Again, as the people have no hands (that is, no stock) to work, so the gentry 
have no genius to trade; ‘tis a mechanism which they scorn; tho’ their estates are 
not able to feed them, they will not turn their hands to business or improvement; 
they had rather see their sons made foot soldiers, (than which, as officers treat 
them now, there is not a more abject thing on earth), than see them apply to 
trade, nay, to merchandize, or to the sea, because those things are not (forsooth) 
fit for gentlemen. 

In a word, the common people all over this country, not only are poor, but 
look poor; they appear dejected and discourag’d, as if they had given over all 
hopes of ever being otherwise than what they are. They are, indeed, a sober, 
grave, religious people, and that more, ordinarily speaking, than in any other part 
of Scotland, far from what it is in England; conversation is generally sober, and 
grave; I assure you, they have no assemblies here, or balls; and far from what it 
is in England, you hear no oaths, or prophane words in the streets; and, if a mean 
boy, such as we call shoe-blackers, or black-guard boys, should be heard to 
swear, the next gentleman in the street, if any happen’d to be near him, would 
cane him, and correct him; whereas, in England, nothing is more frequent, or 
less regarded now, than the most horrid oaths and blasphemies in the open 
streets, and that by the little children that hardly know what an oath means. 

But this we cannot cure, and, I doubt, never shall; and in Scotland, but 
especially in this part of Scotland, you have none of it to cure. 

It is the honour of Scotland that they are the strictest observers of the Lord’s- 
Day of any nation in the world; and, if any part of Scotland are more strict 
observers of it than the rest, it is in this part, and all the country from Dumfries, 
and the parts adjacent to Glasgow, and the Clyde, inclusive of both the towns of 
Dumfries and Glasgow; and tho’ this country of Galloway may be the poorest 
and empty of commerce, it is, perhaps, the most religious part of all Scotland. 
Some people, I know, will not think that an equivalent for their poverty; as to 
that, let every body think for themselves; ‘tis my business only to relate the fact, 
and represent things as they are. 

It must be acknowledg’d, and there my opinion concurs, they might be as 


religous and as serious as they are; and the more so, the better, and yet, they 
might at the same time be industrious, and apply themselves to trade, and to reap 
the advantages that nature offers them; might build ships, catch and cure fish, 
and carry them to all the markets in Europe, as the Glasgow merchants shew 
them the example. But the hindrance is in the nature of the thing; the poverty of 
the commons, and the indolence of the gentry forbid it; and so Kirkubry, and all 
the shores of Galloway must remain unnavigated; the fine harbours be 
unfrequented, the fish be secure and safe from nets till time and _ better 
opportunities alter the case, or a people better able, and more inclin’d to 
business, comes among them, and leads them into it. 

But I must speak no more in generals. I left Kirkubright with a sort of concern; 
it is so noble a prospect, of what business, and commerce might, and I am 
persuaded, some time or other will do for it; the river, that enters the sea here, 
and makes the fine harbour I mentioned, is call’d the Dee, or the Dea, and is of a 
considerable long course, coming out of mountains, in the remotest north-angle 
of this shire, towards Carrick; and, as it is full of tunings and meanders, more 
than any river in Scotland, is said to run near 200 miles in its course, as a river, 
tho’ not above seventy miles in a line; it is sometimes on occasion of land 
waters, a very great river, and remains so longer than is usual in other rivers. 

The country of Galloway lies due west from Dumfries, and, as, that they call 
the Upper Galloway, runs out farther than the rest, into the Irish seas; all that bay 
or sea, on the south side of it may be reckoned part of Solway-Firth, as all on the 
north side is called the Firth of Clyde, though near 100 miles from the river 
itself; as all that sea in England, between South Wales, and the north coasts of 
Devon and Cornwall, is called the Severn sea, even to the Lands End of 
England, though above 100 miles from the Severn. 

The wester Galloway, which is also call’d the shire of Wigtoun, from the town 
of Wigtoun, its capital, runs out with a peninsula, so far into the sea, that from 
the utmost shores, you see the coast of Ireland very plain, as you see Calais from 
Dover; and here is the town of Port Patrick, which is the ordinary place for the 
ferry or passage to Belfast or other ports in Ireland. It has a tolerable good 
harbour, and a safe road; but there is very little use for it, for the packet boat, and 
a few fishing vessels are the sum of the navigation; it is true, the passage or ferry 
is wide, and the boats very indifferent, without the least convenience or 
accommodation; and yet, which is strange, they very rarely, if ever miscarry; 
nay, they told us there, they had never lost one in the memory of the oldest man 
in the town, except one full of cattle; which, heeling to one side more than 
ordinary, all the cattle run to that side, and as it were, slid out into the sea; but 
the loading being out, the boat came to rights again, and was brought safe into 


the port, and none but the four-footed passengers were drown’d. 

Port Patrick has nothing in it to invite our stay, ‘tis a mean dirty homely place; 
and as we had no business here, but to see the coast, we came away very ill 
satisfied with our accommodations. Upon a hill near the town, we could plainly 
see Ireland to the west, England, (viz.) the coast of Cumberland to the south, and 
the Isle of Man to the south west, and the Isle of Isla, and the Mull of Kyntire to 
the north west. 

As we pass’d the peninsula, which is formed by two arms of the sea, one on 
the north side call’d Lochrain, and the other on the south, call’d the Bay of 
Glenluce, we stop’d at Stranrawer; in the very neck of land, between both these 
gulphs, are good roads for ships, and full of fish, but still here is no genius for 
trade, or for sea affairs of any kind. 

But now having said thus much of the stupidity of the people of Galloway, 
and especially on the sea coast, for not falling into merchandizing, fishing, &. 
which would doubtless turn to great account: I must premise two things, that I 
may not lead the reader into an error. 

1. It is not so with all the people on this western coast of Scotland, as we shall 
soon see in the other countries, upon the coast of Clyde, farther north, up to, and 
inclusive of Glasgow itself. 

2. The people of Galloway itself are not perfectly idle, and neither the country, 
or the people capable of any thing; if it were so, the place would be uninhabited, 
and, indeed, unhabitable; whereas, on the contrary, it is very populous, and full 
of inhabitants, as well of noblemen and gentlemen, as of common people; all, 
which, I shall explain in few words. 

1. It is not so with all the people, they are not all stupid, and without any 
notions of commerce, navigation, shipping, fishing, &. that is to say, tho’ in 
Galloway they are generally so, from the coast, a little west of Dumfries, that is, 
from the mouth of the River Fleet, yet to the northward, and upon the coast of 
Air, Kyle, and Cunninghan;; it is quite another thing, as you shall hear presently. 

2. The people of Galloway do not starve; tho’ they do not fish, build ships, 
trade abroad, &. yet they have other business, that is to say, they are meer 
cultivaters of the earth, and in particular, breeders of cattle, such as sheep, the 
number of which I may say is infinite, that is to say, innumerable; and black 
cattle, of which they send to England, if fame lies not, 50 or 60,000 every year, 
the very toll of which before the Union, was a little estate to some gentlemen 
upon the borders; and particularly the Earl of Carlisle had a very good income by 
it. 

Besides the great number of sheep and runts, as we call them in England, 
which they breed here; they have the best breed of strong low horses in Britain, 


if not in Europe, which we call pads, and from whence we call all small truss- 
strong riding horses Galloways: These horses are remarkable for being good 
pacers, strong, easy goers, hardy, gentle, well broke, and above all, that they 
never tire, and they are very much bought up in England on that account. 

By these three articles, the country of Galloway is far from being esteemed a 
poor country; for the wooll, as well as the sheep, is a very great fund of yearly 
wealth to them, and the black cattle and horses are hardly to be valued: The 
gentlemen generally take their rents in cattle, and some of them have so great a 
quantity, that they go to England with their droves, and take the money 
themselves. It is no uncommon thing for a Galloway nobleman to send 4,000 
sheep, and 4,000 head of black cattle to England in a year, and sometimes much 
more. Going from the lower Galloway hither, we were like all to be driven down 
the stream of a river, tho’ a countryman went before for our guide, the water 
swelling upon us as we pass’d, the stream was very strong, so that I was oblig’d 
to turn my horse’s head to the current, and so sloping over edg’d near the shore 
by degrees, whereas, if my horse had stood directly cross the stream, he could 
not have kept his feet. 

This part of the country is very mountainous, and some of the hills prodigious 
high; but all are cover’d with sheep: In a word, the gentlemen here are the 
greatest sheep-masters in Scotland, (so they call themselves) and the greatest 
breeders of black cattle and horses. 

But I was sick of Galloway, thro’ which the travelling is very rough, as well 
for the road, as for the entertainment; except, that sometimes we were received 
by the gentlemen, who are particularly very courteous to strangers, meerly as 
such, and we received many extraordinary civilities on that only account. 

We now enter’d the shire of Air, full north from the mull of Galloway, and as 
before, we coasted the south Bay or Firth of Solway, parting England from 
Scotland; now we coasted the Firth or Sea of Clyde, which, for above sixty miles 
lies on the west side the shore, standing away north east from the point of the 
mull, or north Point of Galloway: The shire of Air is divided into three parts, 
Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham. 

Carrick is a more fruitful and better cultivated country than Galloway, and not 
sO mountainous; but it is not quite so rich in cattle, and especially, not in sheep, 
or horses. There is no considerable port in this part of the country, yet, the 
people begin to trade here, and they are (particularly on the coast) great 
fishermen, and take abundance of fish, but not merchants to carry it abroad; 
sometimes they are employed by the merchants at Glasgow, and other places, to 
catch herrings for them. Balgony is the chief town, but tho’ it stands on the 
coast, it has no harbour, and is a poor decay’d town; the market is good, because 


there are many gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and the coast near it is full of 
people, the houses are mean, and low, and very coarse: The family of Kennedy, 
Earls of Cassells, are lords of great part of the country, and has a good antient 
seat farther north, but we did not go to it; the late Earl of Kenmure had some 
interest here, but, as the family was much sunk in fortune, so, both what was left 
here, and in Galloway, is gone, and the honour extinct in the last earl, who being 
beheaded for the late rebellion, Ann. 1716. left nothing behind him worth 
naming in this country. 

Corning to the north bounds of Carrick, we pass’d the River Dun, upon a 
bridge of one arch, the largest I ever saw, much larger than the Rialto at Venice, 
or the middle arch of the great bridge at York; we find many such in this 
country, though, I think none so very wide, except a bridge between Glasgow 
and Sterling; which, indeed, I did not measure, though we might have done it, 
there being then no water in the river. But this the people assur’d us, was almost 
thirty yards in diameter, which, as I take it, is thirteen foot wider than the Rialto. 

This bridge led us into the county of Kyle, the second division of the shire of 
Air; and here I observ’d, that, contrary to what is usual, the farther north we 
travelled, the better, finer, and richer the country was, whereas, ordinarily the 
farther north we expect it to be the worse. 

Kyle is much better inhabited than Carrick, as Carrick is better than Galloway; 
and as the soil here is better, and the country plainer and leveller, so on the banks 
of the river, here are abundance of gentlemen’s seats, some of them well planted, 
tho’ most of the houses are old built, that is, castle-wise, because of enemies. But 
now that fear is over they begin to plant, and endose after the manner of 
England; and the soil is also encouraging, for the land is fruitful. 

Our Scotch writers tell us a long story of a great battle in this country, between 
King Coilus or Kylus a British king, and their Fergus I. where the former was 
kil?'d, and from thence the country took his name; also another bloody battle, 
Ann. 1263. between King Alexander III. of Scotland, and one Acho King of 
Norway, who came to the port of Air with a great fleet of ships, and 20,000 men 
on board, who, after ravaging the country, was routed, and lost both his army 
and 140 sail of his ships. But these Scots legends I shall say nothing to. 

The capital of this country is Air, a sea-port, and as they tell us, was formerly 
a large city, had a good harbour, and a great trade: I must acknowledge to you, 
that tho’ I believe it never was a city, yet it has certainly been a good town, and 
much bigger than it is now: At present like an old beauty, it shews the ruins of a 
good face; but is also apparently not only decay’d and declin’d, but decaying and 
declining every day, and from being the fifth town in Scotland, as the townsmen 
say, is now like a place so saken; the reason of its decay, is, the decay of its 


trade, so true is it, that commerce is the life of nations, of cities towns, harbours, 
and of the whole prosperity of a country: What the reason of the decay of trade 
here was, or when it first began to decay, is hard to determine; nor are the people 
free to tell, and, perhaps, do not know themselves. There is a good river here, 
and a handsome stone bridge of four arches. 

The town is well situated, has a very large antient church, and has still a very 
good market for all sorts of provision. But nothing will save it from death, if 
trade does not revive, which the townsmen say it begins to do since the Union. 

From Air, keeping still north, we came to Irwin, upon a river of the same 
name; there is a port, but barr’d and difficult, and not very good, when you are 
in; and yet, here is more trade by a great deal than at Air; nay, than at all the 
ports between it and Dumfries, exclusive of the last; particularly here is a 
considerable trade for Scots coal, of which they have plenty in the neighbouring 
hills, and which they carry by sea to Ireland, to Belfast, to Carickfergus, and to 
Dublin itself, and the commerce occasioned by this navigation between the two 
countries is very considerable, and much to the advantage of the town of Irwin. 
They have also of late, as I was told, launch’d into a considerable trade abroad to 
other countries, and have some share in the fishery: but this I cannot come into 
the particulars of here. The town is the capital of that division of the shire of 
Ayre, which they call Cunningham, and is really within the Firth of Clyde, 
though not actually within the river itself; they stand so advantagiously for the 
herring fishing, that they cannot but go beyond their neighbours of Greenock, 
who sometimes cannot come out as the wind may blow, when the fishing-boats 
of Irwin can both go out and return. 

As the town is better employ’d in trade than the other parts I have been 
speaking of, so it is better built: Here are two handsome streets, a good key, and 
not only room in the harbour for a great many ships, but a great many ships in it 
also; and, in a word, a face of thriving appears every where among them. 

As is the town, so is the country in which it is situated; for when we came 
hither, we thought ourselves in England again. Here we saw no more a 
Galloway, where you have neither hedge or tree, but about the gentlemen’s 
houses; whereas here you have beautiful enclosures, pleasant pastures, and grass 
grounds, and consequently store of cattle well fed and provided. 

The whole country is rich and fruitful, fill’d with gentlemen’s seats and well- 
built houses: It is said this enclosing the country was owing to the English 
soldiers, who were placed here and in Kyle by Oliver Cromwell; for at Ayre he 
built a citadel, the visible appearances of which remain still, and the English 
soldiers prompted and encouraged the people to endose and improve their lands, 
and instructed them in the manner of husbandry practis’d in England, which they 


have never left off to this day. 

A little from Irwin is Kilmarnock castle, the seat of the family of Boy’d, Earl 
of Kilmarnock; and on the other side the castle of Eglington, the seat of the 
family of Montgomery, Earl of Eglington, an antient house; and the present Earl 
is one of the richest peers in Scotland. Just upon the borders of this county, north 
east, and where it joins to Clydsdale, is the castle of Loudon, the family-seat of 
the Earl of Loudon, of the family of Campbell, formerly Secretary of State to 
Queen Anne; it is a noble and beautiful seat. 

But I cannot describe houses: they come too thick upon me; besides, in a 
country, as this is, full of noblemen’s and gentlemen’s seats, I should never 
travel any farther if I did, I mean in this volume. 

With the division of Cunningham I quitted the shire of Ayre, and the 
pleasantest country in Scotland, without exception: Joining to it north, and 
bordering on the Clyde itself, I mean the river, lyes the little shire of Renfrew, or 
rather a barony, or a sheriffdom, call it as you will. 

It is a pleasant, rich, and populous, tho’ small country, lying on the south bank 
of the Clyde; the soil is not thought to be so good as in Cunningham: But that is 
abundantly supply’d by the many good towns, the neighbourhood of Glasgow, 
and of the Clyde, and great commerce of both. We kept our rout as near along 
the coast as we could, from Irwin; so that we saw all the coast of the Firth of 
Clyde, and the very opening of the Clyde itself, which is just at the west point, or 
comer of this county, for it comes to a narrow point just in that place. There are 
some villages and fishing towns within the mouth of the Clyde, which have more 
business than large port towns in Galloway and Carrick: But the first town of 
note is call’d Greenock; ‘tis not an antient place, but seems to be grown up in 
later years, only by being a good road for ships, and where the ships ride that 
come into, and go out from Glasgow, just as the ships for London do in the 
downs. It has a castle to command the road and the town is well built, and has 
many rich trading families in it. It is the chief town on the west of Scotland for 
the herring fishing; and the merchants of Glasgow, who are concern’d in the 
fishery, employ the Greenock vessels for the catching and curing the fish, and 
for several parts of their other trades, as well as carrying them afterwards abroad 
to market. 

Their being ready on all hands to go to sea, makes the Glasgow merchants 
often leave their ships to the care of those Greenock men; and why not? for they 
are sensible they are “their best seamen; they are also excellent pilots for those 
difficult seas. 

The Abbey of Pasely is famous in history, and to history I refer the enquirer; it 
lyes on the west side of the Clyde, over against Glasgow, the remains of the 


building are to be seen, and the town bears still the marks of being fortify’d. 
When I tell you this was one of the most eminent monasteries in Scotland; that 
the building was of a vast extent, and the revenue in proportion; you need not 
ask if the soil was good, the lands rich, the air healthful, and the country 
pleasant. The priests very seldom fail’d to chuse the best situation, and the 
richest and most pleasant part of the country wherever they came; witness St. 
Albans, St. Edmond’s-Bury, Glastenbury, Canterbury; and innumerable other 
instances in England, and also many in Scotland; as St. Andrew’s, Haly-Rood, 
Pasely, and others. 

The country between Pasely and Glasgow, on the bank of Clyde, I take to be 
one of the most agreeable places in Scotland, take its situation, its fertility, 
healthiness, the nearness of Glasgow, the neighbourhood of the sea, and 
altogether, at least, I may say, I saw none like it. 

I am now come to the bank of Clyde: My method here as in England, forbids 
me wandring north, till I have given you a full view of the south. Two rivers 
seem to cross Scotland here, as the Trent and the Mersee, cross England in the 
south, or as the Tyne and the Eden cross it in the north, or as the two Calders 
cross it in Yorkshire and Lancashire, which rise both out of the same hill, and 
with a mile of each other, and run one into the German ocean at Hull, and the 
other entring first into the Ribble, runs into the Irish Sea below Preston. 

Thus the Clyde and the Tweed may be said to cross Scotland in the south, 
their sources being not many miles asunder; and the two firths, from the Firth of 
Clyde to the Firth of Forth, have not an interval of above twelve or fourteen 
miles, which, if they were join’d, as might easily be done, they might cross 
Scotland, as I might say, in the very center. 

Nor can I refrain mentioning how easy a work it would be to form a 
navigation, I mean a navigation of art from the Forth to the Clyde, and so join 
the two seas, as the King of France has done in a place five times as far, and five 
hundred times as difficult, namely from Thouloze to Narbonne. What an 
advantage in commerce would this be, opening the Irish trade to the merchants 
of Glasgow, making a communication between the west coast of Scotland, and 
the east coast of England, and even to London itself; nay, several ports of 
England, on the Irish Sea, from Liverpool northward, would all trade with 
London by such a canal, it would take up a volume by itself, to lay down the 
several advantages to the trade of Scotland, that would immediately occur by 
such a navigation, and then to give a true survey of the ground, the easiness of its 
being perform’d, and the probable charge of it, all which might be done: But it is 
too much to undertake here, it must lye till posterity, by the rising greatness of 
their commerce, shall not only feel the want of it, but find themselves able for 


the performance. 

I mention’d the neighbouring situation of the Clyde, and the Forth in this 
place, only to observe that I make that line the bound of this circuit, and shall 
speak of nothing beyond it till my next. Supposing a line drawn from Dunbarton 
to Sterling, exclusive of the first, and inclusive of the last; or rather suppose it 
drawn from Glasgow to Sterling, inclusive of both, because both relate to the 
south or lowland part of Scotland. 

I am now cross’d the Clyde to Glasgow, and I went over dry-footed without 
the bridge; on which occasion I cannot but observe how differing a face the river 
presented itself in, at those two several times when only I was there; at the first, 
being in the month of June, the river was so low, that not the horses and carts 
only pass’d it just above the bridge, but the children and boys playing about, 
went every where, as if there was no river, only some little spreading brook, or 
wash, like such as we have at Enfield-Wash, or Chelston-Wash in Middlesex; 
and, as I told you, we cross’d it dry-foot, that is, the water was scarce over the 
horses’ hoofs. 

As for the bridge, which is a lofty, stately fabrick; it stood out of the water as 
naked as a skeleton, and look’d somewhat like the bridge over the Mansanares, 
near Madrid, which I mention’d once before; of which a French ambassador told 
the people the king should either buy them a river, or sell their bridge, or like the 
stone-bridge at Chester in the Street, in Northumberland, where the road goes in 
the river, and the people ride under the bridge in dry weather instead of riding 
over it. So when I saw such a magnificent bridge at Glasgow, and especially 
when I saw three of the middle arches so exceeding large and high, beyond all 
the rest, I could not but wonder, hardly thinking it possible, that where the 
passage or channel is so exceeding broad, for the bridge consists of eight arches; 
the river, which in its ordinary channel is so narrow as it is higher up, and at a 
distance from it, could ever fill up such a height, where it has so grand a space to 
spread itself as at the bridge. 

But my next journey satisfy’d me, when coming into Glasgow from the east 
side, I found the river not only had fill’d up all the arches of the bridge, but, 
running about the end of it, had fill’d the streets of all that part of the city next 
the bridge, to the infinite damage of the inhabitants, besides putting them into 
the greatest consternation imaginable, for fear of their houses being driven away 
by the violence of the water, and the whole city was not without apprehensions 
that their bridge would have given way too, which would have been a terrible 
loss to them, for ‘tis as fine a bridge as most in Scotland. 

Glasgow is, indeed, a very fine city; the four principal streets are the fairest for 
breadth, and the finest built that I have ever seen in one city together. The houses 


are all of stone, and generally equal and uniform in height, as well as in front; 
the lower story generally stands on vast square dorick columns, not round pillars, 
and arches between give passage into the shops, adding to the strength as well as 
beauty of the building; in a word, ‘tis the cleanest and beautifullest, and best 
built city in Britain, London excepted. 

It stands on the side of a hill, sloping to the river, with this exception, that the 
part next the river is flat, as is said above, for near one third part of the city, and 
that expos’d it to the water, upon the extraordinary flood mention’d just now. 

Where the streets meet, the crossing makes a spacious marketplace by the 
nature of the thing, because the streets are so large of themselves. As you come 
down the hill, from the north gate to the said cross, the Tolbooth, with the 
Stadhouse, or Guild-Hall, make the north east angle, or, in English, the right- 
hand corner of the street, the building very noble and very strong, ascending by 
large stone steps, with an iron balustrade. Here the town-council sit, and the 
magistrates try causes, such as come within their cognizance, and do all their 
publick business. 

On the left-hand of the same street is the university, the building is the best of 
any in Scotland of the kind; it was founded by Bishop Turnbull, Ann. 1454. but 
has been much enlarg’d since, and the fabrick almost all new built. It is a very 
spacious building, contains two large squares, or courts, and the lodgings for the 
scholars, and for the professors, are very handsome; the whole building is of 
freestone, very high and very august. Here is a principal, with regents and 
professors in every science, as there is at Edinburgh, and the scholars wear 
gowns, which they do not at Edinburgh. Their gowns here are red, but the 
Masters of Arts, and professors, wear black gowns, with a large cape of velvet to 
distinguish them. 

The cathedral is an antient building, and has a square tower in the middle of 
the cross, with a very handsome spire upon it, the highest that I saw in Scotland, 
and, indeed, the only one that is to be call’d high. This, like St. Giles’s at 
Edinburgh, is divided now, and makes three churches, and, I suppose, there is 
four or five more in the city, besides a meeting or two: But there are very few of 
the episcopal dissenters here; and the mob fell upon one of their meetings so 
often, that they were oblig’d to lay it down, or, if they do meet, ‘tis very 
privately. 

The Duke of Montrose has so great an interest here, and in the country round, 
that he is, in a civil sense, Governor of this city, as he is legally of their 
university. His fine house at the north end of the city is not finished, so I need 
not enter upon a description of it. As his Grace’s family is antient, and respected 
very much in these parts, so is his interest preserv’d in his own person, who is 


generally as much respected by the people as most, if not as any of the nobility 
of Scotland. 

Glasgow is a city of business; here is the face of trade, as well foreign as home 
trade; and, I may say, ‘tis the only city in Scotland, at this time, that apparently 
encreases and improves in both. The Union has answer’d its end to them more 
than to any other part of Scotland, for their trade is new form’d by it; and, as the 
Union open’d the door to the Scots in our American colonies, the Glasgow 
merchants presently fell in with the opportunity; and tho’, when the Union was 
making, the rabble of Glasgow made the most formidable attempt to prevent it, 
yet, now they know better, for they have the greatest addition to their trade by it 
imaginable; and I am asssur’d that they send near fifty sail of ships every year to 
Virginia, New England, and other English colonies in America, and are every 
year increasing. 

Could this city but have a communication with the Firth of Forth, so as to send 
their tobacco and sugar by water to Alloway, below Sterling, as they might from 
thence again to London, Holland, Hambrough, and the Baltick, they would, (for 
ought I know that should hinder it) in a few years double their trade, and send 
100 sail, or more. 

The share they have in the herring-fishery is very considerable, and they cure 
their herrings so well, and so much better than is done in any other part of Great 
Britain; that a Glasgow herring is esteem’d as good as a Dutch herring, which in 
England they cannot come up to. 

As Scotland never enjoy’d a trade to the English plantations till since the 
Union, so no town in Scotland has yet done any thing considerable in it but 
Glasgow: the merchants of Edinburgh have attempted it; but they lye so out of 
the way, and the voyage is not only so much the longer, but so much more 
hazardous, that the Glasgow men are always sure to outdo them, and must 
consequently carry away that part of trade from them, as likewise the trade to the 
south, and to the Mediterranean, whither the ships from Glasgow go and come 
again with great advantage in the risque, so that even in the insuring there is one 
per cent, difference, which is a great article in the Business of a merchant. 

The towns of Irwin and Dumfries are, as I hinted before, newly stepp’d into 
this trade too, and will, no question, taste the sweets of it. 

The Glasgow merchants have of late suffer’d some scandal in this branch of 
trade, as if they were addicted to the sin of smuggling; as to that, of others, for 
want of opportunity, are not in capacity to do the same, let those who are not 
guilty, or would not, if they had room for it, throw the first stone at them; for my 
part I accuse none of them. 

The Clyde is not navigable for large ships quite up to the town, but they come 


to a wharf and key at New-Port Glasgow, which is within a very little of it, and 
there they deliver their cargoes, and either put them on shore there, or bring them 
up to the city in lighters: the custom-house also is at Port Glasgow, and their 
ships are repair’d, laid up, fitted out, and the like, either there or at Greenock, 
where work is done well, and labour cheap. 

I have not time here to enlarge upon the home trade of this city, which is very 
considerable in many things, I shall only touch at some parts of them (viz.) 

Here is one or two very handsome sugar-baking houses, carried on by skilful 
persons, with large stocks, and to a very great degree: I had the curiosity to view 
one of the houses, and I think it equal to, if not exceeding most in London. Also 
there is a large distillery for distilling spirits from the molasses drawn from the 
sugars, and which they call’d Glasgow brandy, and in which they enjoy’d a vast 
advantage for a time, by a reserv’d article in the Union, freeing them from the 
English duties, I say for a time. 

Here is a manufacture of plaiding, a stuff cross-strip’d with yellow and red, 
and other mixtures for the plaids or vails, which the ladies in Scotland wear, and 
which is a habit peculiar to the country. 

Here is a manufacture of muslins, and, perhaps the only manufacture of its 
kind in Britain, if not in Europe; and they make them so good and so fine, that 
great quantities of them are sent into England, and sold there at a good price; 
they are generally strip’d, and are very much used for aprons by the ladies, and 
sometimes in head-clothes by the English women of a meaner sort, and many of 
them are sent to the British plantations. 

Here is also a linnen manufacture; but as that is in common with all parts of 
Scotland, I do not insist so much upon it here, though they make a very great 
quantity of it, and send it to the plantations also as a principal merchandise. 

Nor are the Scots without a supply of goods for sorting their cargoes to the 
English colonies, even without sending to England for them, or at least not for 
many of them; and ‘tis needful to mention it here, because it has been objected 
by some that understood trade too, that the Scots could not send a sortable cargo 
to America without buying from England; which goods, so bought from, must 
come through many hands, and by long carriage, and consequently be dear 
bought, and so the English merchants might undersell them. 

But to answer this in the language of merchants, as it is a merchant-like 
objection: It may be true, that some things cannot be had here so well as from 
England, so as to make out a sortable cargo, such as the Virginia merchants in 
London ship off, whose entries at the Custom-house consist sometimes of 200 
particulars; and they are at last fain to sum them up thus: certain tin, turnery, 
millinary, upholdstery, cutlery, and Crooked-Lane wares; that is to say, that they 


buy something of every thing, either for wearing, or kitchen, or house-furniture, 
building houses or ships (with every thing else in short) that can be thought of, 
except eating. 

But though the Scots cannot do this, we may reckon up what they can furnish, 
and what is sufficient, and some of which they can go beyond England in. 

They have several woollen manufactures which they send’ of their own 
making; such as the Sterling serges, Musclebrow stuffs, Aberdeen stockings, 
Edinburgh shalloons, blankets, &. So that they are not quite destitute in the 
woollen manufacture, tho’ that is the principal thing in which England can outdo 
them. 

The trade with England, being open, they have now, all the Manchester wares, 
Sheffield wares, and Newcastle hard wares; as also the cloths, kerseys, half- 
thicks, duffels, stockings, and coarse manufactures of the north of England, as 
cheap brought to them by horse-packs as they can be carried to London; nor is 
the carriage farther, and, in some articles, not so far by much. 

They have linnens of most kinds, especially diapers and _ table-linnen, 
damasks, and many other sorts not known in England, cheaper than England, 
because made at their own doors. 

What linnens they want from Holland, or Hamburgh, they import from thence 
as cheap as can be done in England; and for muslins, their own are very 
acceptable, and cheaper than in England. 

Gloves they make better and cheaper than in England, for they send great 
quantities thither. 

Another article, which is very considerable here, is servants, and these they 
have in greater plenty, and upon better terms than the English; without the 
scandalous art of kidnapping, making drunk, wheedling, betraying, and the like; 
the poor people offering themselves fast enough, and thinking it their advantage 
to go; as indeed it is, to those who go with sober resolutions, namely, to serve 
out their times, and then become diligent planters for themselves; and this would 
be a much wiser course in England than to turn thieves, and worse, and then be 
sent over by force, and as a pretence of mercy to save them from the gallows. 

This may be given as a reason, and, I believe, is the only reason why so many 
more of the Scots servants, which go over to Virginia, settle and thrive there, 
than of the English, which is so certainly true, that if it goes on for many years 
more. Virginia may be call’d a Scots than an English plantation. 

I might go on to many other particulars, but this is sufficient to shew that the 
Scots merchants are at no loss how to make up sortable cargoes to send with 
their ships to the plantations, and that if we can outdo them in some things, they 
are able to outdo us in others; if they are under any disadvantages in the trade I 


am speaking of, it is that they may perhaps, not have so easy a vent and 
consumption for the goods they bring back, as the English have, at London, or 
Bristol, or Liverpool; and that is the reason why they are now, as they say, 
setting up a wharf and conveniences at Alloway in the Forth, in order to send 
their tobaccos and sugars thither by land-carriage, and ship them off there for 
Holland, or Hamburgh, or London, as the market presents. 

Now, though this may be some advantage (viz.) carrying the tobacco from 
fourteen to fifteen miles over land; yet, if on the other hand it be calculated how 
much sooner the voyage is made from Glasgow to the capes of Virginia, than 
from London, take it one time with another, the difference will be found in the 
freight, and in the expence of the ships, and especially in time of war, when the 
channel is throng’d with privateers, and when the ships wait to go in fleets for 
fear of enemies; whereas the Glasgow men are no sooner out of the Firth of 
Clyde, but they stretch away to the north west, are out of the wake of the 
privateers immediately, and are oftentimes at the capes of Virginia before the 
London ships get clear of the channel. Nay, even in times of peace, and take the 
weather to happen in its usual manner, there must always be allow’d, one time 
with another, at least fourteen to twenty days difference in the voyage, either out 
or home; which, take it together, is a month to six weeks in the whole voyage, 
and for wear and tear; victuals and wages, is very considerable in the whole 
trade. 

I went from Glasgow to the palace of Hamilton, or as we should call it in 
England, to Hamilton-house: It is the palace of Hamilton, and the palace at 
Hamilton, for the family is according to the Scots dialect, Hamilton of that IIk, 
that is of a place or town of the same name, for the town of Hamilton joins to the 
outhouses, or offices of the house of Hamilton. The house is large as it is, tho’ 
part of the design is yet unfinish’d; it is now a fair front, with two wings, two 
wings more there are laid out in the ichnography of the building, but are not 
attempted; the successor if he thinks fit, may build them. 

The front is very magnificent indeed, all of white freestone, with regular 
ornaments according to the rules of art: The wings are very deep, and when the 
other wings come to be added, if ever that shall be, the two sides of the house 
will then be like two large fronts rather than wings; not unlike Beddington 
House, near Croydon in Surrey, only much larger. 

The apartments are very noble, and fit rather for the court of a prince than the 
palace or house of a subject; the pictures, the furniture, and the decoration of 
every thing is not to be describ’d, but by saying that every thing is exquisitely 
fine and suitable to the genius of the great possessors: the late duchess, whose 
estate it was, was heiress of the family, but marrying a branch of the house of 


Douglass, oblig’d him to take the name of Hamilton, so to continue the estate in 
the name; and it has sufficiently answer’d that end. That match being blest with 
a truly glorious succession of six sons, four of whom were peers by birth, or 
creation (viz.) the late Duke, or rather Earl of Arran, his mother being alive, the 
Earls of Orkney, Selkirk, and Ruglen, besides the Lords Basil and Archibald 
Hamilton. But this by the way. 

The situation of the house is fix’d to all the advantage imaginable; it stands in 
a plain, level country, near enough to the banks of the Clyde to enjoy the 
prospect of its stream, and yet far enough and high enough to be out of the reach 
of its torrents and floods, which, as you have heard, are sometimes able to terrify 
a whole city. 

The great park is said to be six miles in circumference, wall’d round with 
stone, but rough, and not well lay’d; the lesser park is rather a great enclosure 
than a park, yet they are both extremely well planted with trees, and add to the 
omament of the whole. The great park also is well stock’d with deer, and among 
them some very curious for the kind, whether natives of the place, or of foreign 
breed, I could not learn. The gardens are finely design’d, but I cannot say they 
are so finely finish’d, or so nicely kept as those at Drumlanrig, particularly the 
courtyard; the canals and ponds, design’d with some other gardens laid out in the 
first plan, are not compleated, and some not so much as begun upon: so that the 
next heirs have room enough to divert themselves, and dispose of some of their 
spare treasure, to carry on and compleat the true design of their ancestor. 

The misfortune of the late heir, the father of the present duke, happen’d so, as 
that he never came to the estate, for he was kill’d before the Duchess Dowager 
died; so that the estate, as I observ’d, being her own, remain’d in her hands till 
afterward; whether this might not be the better for the present heir, I shall not 
determine, let others judge of that. 

I was here in some doubt, whether I should take the south or the north in the 
next part of my progress; that is to say, whether to follow up the Clyde, and so 
into, and through Clydesdale, and then crossing east, view the shire of Peebles, 
the country on the banks of Tweed and Tivyot, or keeping to the north, go on for 
the Forth; and after a short debate we concluded on the latter. So we turn’d to the 
left for Sterlingshire, and passing the Clyde we came to Kilsyth, a good plain 
country burgh, tolerably well built, but not large; here we rested, and upon a 
particular occasion went to see the antient seat of Calendar, which seems, as well 
as that of Kilsyth, to be in its widow’s weeds, those two families, collateral 
branches both of the name of Livingston, having had their several decays, 
though on different occasions. The town of Falkirk is near Calendar house, but 
nothing in it remarkable; but the other old decay’d house of the Earl of Calendar. 


Here I must take notice, though, as I have often said, antiquity is not my 
business, that we saw the remains, and that very plain, of the antient work, which 
they call Severus’s wall, or Hadrian’s wall, or Graham’s dyke, for it is known by 
all these: the short of which story is this; that the Romans finding it not only 
difficult, but useless to them, to conquer the northern Highlands, and impossible 
to keep them, if conquer’d; contented themselves to draw a line, so we now call 
it, cross this narrow part of the country, and fortify it with redoubts, and stations 
of soldiers to confine the Picts and Irish, and those wild nations which were 
without, and defend the south country from their incursions. This wall reach’d 
from Dunbriton Firth, so they call’d the Firth of Clyde, to the Forth, and was 
several times restor’d and repair’d, till the Roman empire’s declining, as is well 
known in story. Tho’ neither this, or the yet stronger wall at Newcastle, call’d 
the Picts wall, could preserve the country from the invasion of the Picts, and the 
barbarous nations that came with them. 

From Kilsyth we mounted the hills black and frightful as they were, to find the 
road over the moors and mountains to Sterling, and being directed by our guides, 
came to the river Carron: The channel of a river appear’d, indeed, and running 
between horrid precipices of rocks, as if cut by hand, on purpose for the river to 
make its way; but not a drop of water was to be seen. Great stones, square and 
form’d, as if cut out by hand, of a prodigious size, some of them at least a ton, or 
ton and a half in weight, lay scatter’d, and confusedly, as it were, jumbled 
together in the very course of the river, which the fury of the water, at other 
times, I doubt not, had hurried down from the mountains, and tumbled them thus 
over one another: Some of them might, I suppose, have been some ages upon 
their journey down the stream; for it may not be once in some years that a flood 
comes with a force sufficient to move such stones as those; and, ‘tis probable, 
‘tis never done, but when a weight of ice, as well as water, may come down 
upon them together. 

Here we pass’d another bridge of one arch, though not quite so large as that 
we saw in Galloway, yet not much unlike, nor much short of it; ‘tis finely built 
of freestone, but rises so high, the shores being flat, and the walls on either side 
are so low, that it is not every head can bear to ride over it. 

The truth is, there was need to build the bridge but with one arch, for no piers, 
they could have built in the middle of the channel, ever could have born the 
shock of those great stones, which sometimes come down this stream. 

From hence, descending on the north side, we had a view of Firth, or Forth, on 
our right, the castle of Sterling on the left; and in going to the latter we pass’d 
the famous water, for river it is not, of Bannock Bourn, famous in the Scots 
History for the great battle fought here between King Robert de Bruce and the 


English Army, commanded by King Edward II. in person, in which the English 
were utterly overthrown; and that with so terrible a slaughter, that of the greatest 
army that ever march’d from England into Scotland, very few escap’d; and King 
Edward II. with much ado, sav’d himself by flight. How, indeed, he should save 
himself by a little boat, (as Mr Cambden says) that, indeed, I cannot understand, 
there being no river near that had any boats in it but the Forth, and that had been 
to make the king fly north; whereas, to be sure, he fled for England with all the 
speed he could; he might, perhaps, make use of a boat to pass the Tweed; but 
that was at least thirty or forty miles off. 

Whether the Scots magnify this victory, or not, is not my business, that it was 
a total overthrow of the English Army is certain, and that abundance of the 
English nobility and gentry lost their lives there; but ‘tis as true, that it was the ill 
conduct of the English at that time, and the unfortunate king that led them on, 
which were the occasion: His glorious predecessor, Edward I., or Edward III. his 
more glorious successor, never lost such a battle. But let the fault be where it 
will, this is certain, that the English lost the day, and were horribly massacred by 
the Scots, as well after as in the fight, for the animosity was implacable between 
the two nations, and they gave but little quarter on either side. 

Sterling was our next stage, an antient city, or town rather, and an important 
pass, which, with Dunbarton, is indeed the defence of the Lowlands against the 
Highlands; and, as one very knowingly said, Dunbarton is the lock of the 
Highlands, and Sterling-Castle keeps the key. The town is situated as like 
Edinburgh as almost can be describ’d, being on the ridge of a hill, sloping down 
on both sides, and the street ascending from the east gradually to the castle, 
which is at the west end; the street is large and well built, but antient, and the 
buildings not unlike Edinburgh, either for beauty or sight. 

The church is also a very spacious building, but not collegiate; there was 
formerly a church, or rather chapel, in the castle, but it is now out of use; also a 
private chapel, or oratory in the palace, for the royal family: But all that is now 
laid aside too. The castle is not so very difficult of access as Edinburgh; but it is 
esteem’d equally strong, and particularly the works are capable to mount more 
cannon, and these cannon are better pointed; particularly there is a battery which 
commands, or may command the bridge; the command of which is of the utmost 
importance; nay, it is the main end and purpose for which, as we are told, the 
castle was built. 

They who built the castle, without doubt built it, as the Scots express it, to 
continue aye, and till somebody else should build another there, which, in our 
language, would be for ever and a day after: The walls, and all the outer works 
are firm, and if no force is us’d to demolish them, may continue inconceivably 


long, at least we have reason to believe they will; for though the other buildings 
grow old, the castle seems as firm and fair, as if it had been but lately built. 

The palace and royal apartments are very magnificent, but all in decay, and 
must be so: Were the materials of any use, we thought it would be much better to 
pull them down than to let such noble buildings sink into their own rubbish, by 
the meer injury of time: But it is at present the fate of all the royal houses in 
Scotland; Haly-Rood at Edinburgh excepted: It is so at Lithgow, at Falkland, at 
Dumfermling, and at several other places. 

In the park, adjoining to the castle, were formerly large gardens, how fine they 
were I cannot say; the figure of the walks and grass-plats remains plain to be 
seen, they are very old fashion’d; but I suppose the gardens might be thought 
fine, as gardens were then; particularly they had not then the usage of adorning 
their gardens with ever-greens, trimm’d and shap’d; trees espalier’d into hedges 
and such-like, as now: They had, indeed, statues and busts, vasa, and fountains, 
flowers and fruit; but we make gardens fine now many ways, which those ages 
had no genius for; as by scrouls, embroidery, pavillions, terrasses and slopes, 
pyramids and high espaliers, and a thousand ornaments, which they had no 
notion of. 

The park here is large and wall’d about, as all the parks in Scotland are, but 
little or no wood in it. The Earl of Mar, of the name of Ereskin, who claims to be 
hereditary keeper of the king’s children, as also hereditary keeper of the castle, 
has a house at the upper end of the town, and very finely situated for prospect, 
but I cannot say it is so for any thing else, for it is too near the castle; and was 
the castle ever to suffer a close siege, and be vigorously defended, that house 
would run great risques of being demolish’d on one side or other; it stands too 
near the castle also for the site of it to be agreeable. 

The Governor’s lady (who was the Countess Dowager of Marr, when we were 
there, and mother of the late exil’d Earl of Marr), had a very pretty little flower- 
garden, upon the body of one of the bastions, or towers of the castle, the 
ambrusiers, serving for a dwarf-wall round the most part of it; and they walk’d 
to it from her Ladyship’s apartment upon a level, along the castle-wall. 

As this little, but very pleasant spot, was on the north side of the castle, we 
had from thence a most agreeable prospect indeed over the valley and the river; 
as it is truly beautiful, so it is what the people of Sterling justly boast of, and, 
indeed seldom forget it, I mean the meanders, or reaches of the River Forth. 
They are so spacious, and return so near themselves, with so regular and exactly 
a sweep, that, I think, the like is not to be seen in Britain, if it is in Europe, 
especially where the river is so large also. 

The River Sein, indeed, between Paris and Roan, fetches a sweep something 


like these some miles longer, but then it is but one; whereas here are three 
double reaches, which make six returns together, and each of them three long 
Scots miles, or more in length; and as the bows are almost equal for breadth, as 
the reaches are for length, it makes the figure compleat. It is an admirable sight 
indeed, and continues from a little below the great bridge at Sterling to Alloway, 
the seat of the present, or rather late Earl of Marr, the present Earl being attainted 
for treason, and so dead, as a peer or earl, though alive in exile. The form of this 
winding may be conceiv’d of a little by the length of the way, for it is near 
twenty miles from Sterling to Alloway by water, and hardly four miles by land. 

One would think these large sweeps, or windings of the stream, should check 
the tide very much: But, on the contrary, we found the tide of flood made up 
very strong under Sterling-bridge, even as strong almost as at London-bridge, 
but does not flow above seven or eight miles farther: The stream of the river 
growing narrow apace, and the rapid current of all rivers in that country 
checking the tide, when it comes into narrow limits; the same is the case in the 
Tyne at Newcastle, and the Tweed at Berwick; in both which, though the tide 
flows as strong in at the mouth of the rivers, yet the navigation goes but a very 
little way up, nothing near what it does in this river. 

The bridge at Sterling has but four arches, as I remember, but they are very 
large, and the channel widens considerably below it; at Alloway ‘tis above a 
mile broad, and deep enough for ships of any burthen. So that the Glasgow 
merchants cannot but be in the right to settle a ware-house, or ware-houses, or 
whatever they will call them here, to ship off their goods for the eastern 
countries. 

I was, indeed, curious to enquire into the course of this river, as I had been 
before into that of the Clyde as to the possibility of their waters being united for 
an inland navigation; because I had observ’d that the charts and plans of the 
country brought them almost to meet; but when I came more critically to survey 
the ground, I found the map-makers greatly mistaken, and that they had not only 
given the situation and courses of the rivers wrong, but the distances also. 
However, upon the whole, I brought it to this; that notwithstanding several 
circumstances which might obstruct it, and cause the workmen to fetch some 
winding turns out of the way, yet, that in the whole, a canal of about eight miles 
in length would fairly join the rivers, and make a clear navigation from the Irish 
to the German Sea; and that this would be done without any considerable 
obstruction; so that there would not need above four sluices in the whole way, 
and those only to head a bason, or receptacle, to contain a flash, or flush of water 
to push on the vessels this way or that, as occasion requir’d, not to stop them to 
raise or let fall, as in the case of locks in other rivers. 


How easy then such a work would be, and how advantagious, not to Scotland 
only, but even to Ireland and England also, I need not explain, the nature of the 
thing will explain itself. I could enter upon particular descriptions of the work, 
and answer the objections rais’d from the great excess of waters in these streams 
in the winter, and the force and fury of their streams: But ‘tis needless, nor have 
we room for such a work here; besides, all those who are acquainted with such 
undertakings, know that artificial canals are carefully secur’d from any 
communication with other waters, except just as their own occasion for the 
navigating part demands; and that they are so order’d, as to be always in a 
condition to take in what water they want, and cast off what would be 
troublesome to them, by proper channels and sluices made for that purpose. 

Those gentlemen who have seen the royal canal in Languedoc from Narbon to 
Thoulouse, as many in Scotland have, will be able to support what I say in this 
case, and to understand how easily the same thing is to be practis’d here; but I 
leave it to time, and the fate of Scotland, which, I am perswaded, will one time 
or other bring it to pass. 

There is a very good hospital at the upper end of this town for poor decay’d 
tradesmen merchants. They told us it was for none but merchants, which 
presently brought Sir John Morden’s Hospital upon Black-Heath to my thoughts; 
but I had forgotten where I was: And that in Scotland every country shopkeeper, 
nay, almost every pether is call’d a merchant; which, when I was put in mind of, 
I understood the foundation of the hospital better. 

There is a very considerable manufacture at Sterling, for what they call 
Sterling serges, which are in English, shalloons; and they both make them and 
dye them there very well; nor has the English manufacture of shalloons broke in 
so much upon them by the late Union, as it was fear’d they would. This 
manufacture employs the poor very comfortably here, and is a great part of the 
support of the town as to trade, showing what Scotland might soon be brought to 
by the help of trade and manufactures; for the people are as willing to work here 
as in England, if they had the same encouragement, that is, if they could be 
constantly employ’d and paid for it too, as they are there. 

The family of Ereskin is very considerable here; and besides the Earl of Marr 
and the Earl of Buchan, who are both of that name, there are several gentlemen 
of quality of the same name; as Sir John Ereskine of Alva, Colonel Ereskine, at 
that time Governor of the castle; and another Colonel Ereskine, Uncle to the Earl 
of Buchan, a very worthy and valuable gentleman, who, tho’ he does not live at 
Sterling, has a considerable interest there, and was at that time Honourary Lord 
Provost of the town. 

We had here a very fine prospect both east and west; eastward we could 


plainly see the castle of Edinburgh, and the hill call’d Arthur’s Seat, in the Royal 
Park at Haly-Rood House, also the opening firth presents all the way from 
Alloway to the Queens-Ferry, mention’d above. North we could see 
Dumfermling, and the field of battle, call’d Sheriff-muir, between it and 
Sterling; and some told us we might see Dumbarton castle west; but it was hazy 
that way, so that we could not see it, the prospect south is confin’d by the hills. 

But our business was not to the north yet; still having a part of the border to 
view, that we might leave nothing behind us to oblige us to come this way again: 
So we went from Sterling, first east and then south-east., over some of the same 
hills, which we pass’d at our coming hither, though not by the same road. The 
Duke of Argyle has a small house, which the family call’d the Lowland House, I 
suppose in distinction from the many fine seats and strong castles which they 
were always possess’d of in the Highlands: this seat was formerly belonging to 
the earls of Sterling, and the country round it, south of the Forth, is call’d 
Sterlingshire, or Strivelingshire, and sends a member to parliament, as a shire or 
county. The family of the earls of Sterling is extinct, at least, if there are any of 
the name, as is alledg’d, they live obscurely in England. They make great 
complaint at Sterling, which they derive from the Papists, that the old Earl of 
Marr, who built the family-house under the castle, as I have just now said, was a 
clergy-man and prior, or abbot of the famous monastery of Cambuskeneth, a 
religious house, of the Order of the Augustines, which stood not far off. 

That upon the Reformation the said abbot turn’d Protestant and married, and 
was created Earl of Marr: That he was so zealous afterwards for the change of 
religion, that he set his hand to the demolishing of his own monastery; and that 
he brought away the stones of it to Sterling, and built this fine house with them; 
upon which the Romanists branded him with sacrilege and avarice together, and 
gave him their curse, which is not unusual in Scotland; which curse, they tell 
you, now fell upon even the house itself, for that the family being hereditary 
governors of Sterling Castle; and besides, having another house at Alloway, four 
miles from it, the new built house was never inhabited to this day, at least not by 
the family to whom it belong’d, and is at last forfeited to the crown. 

This clamour, however, did not hinder him from going on with his house, 
which he finish’d, as you see; but ‘tis suppos’d those reproaches occasion’d his 
setting up several inscriptions, as well without the house as within; some of them 
are worn out with time, others are legible; whereof this distich in a Scots dialect, 
I think, points at the case. 

Speak forth, and spare nocht, 

Consider well, I care nocht. 
The words seem to want a paraphrase, which I shall make as short almost as 


the lines, though not in rhime; I take it to import much like the Duke of 
Buckingham’s inscription on the frize of his new house in the Park at St. 
James’s, Spectator fastidiosus sibi molestus: The builder had heard the rumours 
and reproaches of the people, but bids them speak out plainly, and say their 
worst; for that, if they consider’d well, and would say nothing but what was true, 
he had nothing to be concern’d at. 

From Sterling, as I said, we came away west, and went directly to Lithgow, or 
Linlithgow, and from thence to Clydsdale, that is to say, the country upon the 
banks of the Clyde; in doing which last we pass’d the old Roman work a second 
time, which I still call Severus’s wall, because we are assur’d Severus was the 
last that repair’d it, though he might not make it; and more especially, because 
the men of learning there generally call it so; the remains of it are very plain to 
be seen. 

There is nothing remarkable between Sterling and Lithgow but Bannockbourn, 
which I have mention’d already, and some private gentlemen’s seats, too many 
to repeat. 

Lithgow is a large town, well built, and antiently famous for the noble palace 
of the kings of Scotland, where King James VI. and his queen kept their Court in 
great magnificence. This Court, though decaying with the rest, is yet less 
decay’d, because much later repair’d than others; for King James repair’d, or 
rather rebuilt some of it: and his two sons, Prince Henry, and Prince Charles, 
afterwards King of England, had apartments here; and there are the Prince of 
Wales’s Arms, over those, call’d the Princes’ Lodgings to this day. Here it was 
that the good Lord Murray, the Regent, who they call’d good, because he was 
really so, as he was riding through the town into the palace, was shot most 
villainously from a window, and the murtherer was discover’d. He dy’d of the 
wound with the utmost tranquillity and resignation, after having had the 
satisfaction of being the principal man in settling the Reformation in Scotland in 
such a manner, as it was not possible for the Popish party to recover themselves 
again; and after seeing the common people over the whole kingdom embrace the 
Reformation, almost universally, to his great joy, for he was the most zealous of 
all the nobility in the cause of the Reformation, and unalterably resolv’d never to 
give way to the least allowance to the Popish Court, who then began to crave 
only a toleration for themselves, but could never obtain it; for this reason the 
Papists mortally hated him, and, at length, murther’d him. But they got little by 
his death, for the reformers went on with the same zeal, and never left, till they 
had entirely driven Queen Mary, and all her Popish adherents out of the 
kingdom, yet we do not find the true murtherer was ever discover’d: But this is 
matter of history. 


At Lithgow there is a very great linnen manufacture, as there is at Glasgow; 
and the water of the lough, or lake here, is esteem’d with the best in Scotland for 
bleaching or whitening of linnen cloth: so that a great deal of linnen made in 
other parts of the country, is brought either to be bleach’d or whiten’d. 

This lough is situate on the north west side of the town, just by the palace; and 
there were formerly fine walks planted on both sides, with bordures and flowers 
from the house to the water’s edge, which must be very delightful. 

The Church of St. Michael makes a part of the royal building, and is the wing 
on the right hand of the first court, as all the proper offices of the court made the 
left: But the inner court is the beauty of the building, was very spacious, and, in 
those days, was thought glorious. There is a large fountain in the middle of the 
court, which had then abundance of fine things about it, whereof some of the 
carvings and ornaments remain still. 

Here the kings of Scotland, for some ages, kept their Courts on occasion of 
any extraordinary ceremony. And here King James V. reinstituted, or rather 
restor’d the Order of the Knights of St. Andrew, as the Order of Knights of the 
Bath were lately restor’d in England. Here he erected stalls, and a throne for 
them in St. Michael’s Church, and made it the Chapel of the Order, according to 
the usage at Windsor: The king himself wore the badges of four orders (viz.) that 
of the Garter conferred on him by the King of England; that of St. Andrew being 
his own; that of the Golden Fleece conferr’d on him by the emperor, then King 
of Spain; and of St. Michael, by which it appears he was a prince very much 
honour’d in the world. 

Also he first order’d the Thistle to be added to the badge of the Order; and the 
motto, which since is worn about it in the Royal Arms, was of his invention 
(viz.) Nemo me impune lacessit. The Cordon Verd, or Green Ribband, was then 
worn by the Knights Companions: but the late King James II. or (as I should say, 
being in Scotland) the VIth, chang’d it to the Blue Ribband, as the Knights of 
the Garter wear it in England. 

Queen Anne, however, restor’d the Green Ribband again, and intended to 
have call’d a Chapter of the Order, and have brought it into its full lustre again: 
but Her Majesty was taken to heaven before it could be done. 

Lithgow is a pleasant, handsome, well built town; the Tolbooth is a good 
building, and not old, kept in good repair, and the streets clean: The people look 
here as if they were busy, and had something to do, whereas in many towns we 
pass’d through they seem’d as if they look’d disconsolate for want of 
employment: The whole green, fronting the lough or lake, was cover’d with 
linnen-cloth, it being the bleaching season, and, I believe, a thousand women and 
children, and not less, tending and managing the bleaching business; the town is 


serv’d with water by one very large bason, or fountain, to which the water is 
brought from the same spring which serv’d the Royal Palace. 

From Lithgow we turn’d to the right, as I said above, into the shire of 
Clydesdale: Some business also calling us this way, and following the Clyde 
upwards, from a little above Hamilton, where we were before, we came to 
Lanerk, which is about eight miles from it due south. 

From Lithgow, by this way to Lanerk, is thirty long miles; and some of the 
road over the wildest country we had yet seen. Lanerk is the capital indeed of the 
country, otherwise it is but a very indifferent place; it is eminent for the 
assembling of the Bothwell-Bridge Rebellion, and several other little 
disturbances of the Whigs in those days; for Whigs then were all Presbyterians, 
and Cameronian Presbyterians too, which, at that time, was as much as to say 
rebels. 

A little below Lanerk the River Douglass falls into the Clyde, giving the same 
kind of usual surname to the lands about it, as I have observ’d other rivers do, 
namely Douglassdale, as the Clyde does that of Clydesdale, the Tweed that of 
Tweedale; and so of the rest. 

In this dull vale stands the antient, paternal estate and castle, which gives 
name (and title too) to the great family of Douglass. The castle is very ill adapted 
to the glory of the family; but as it is the antient inheritance, the heads or chief of 
the name have always endeavour’d to keep up the old mansion, and have 
consequently, made frequent additions to the building, which have made it a 
wild, irregular mass; yet there are noble apartments in it, and the house seems, at 
a distance, rather a little town than one whole fabrick. The park is very large; the 
garden, or yards, as they call them, not set out with fine plants or greens, or 
divided into flower-gardens, parters, wildernesses, kitchin-gardens, &. as is the 
modern usage. In short ‘tis an antient, magnificent pile, great, but not gay; its 
grandeur, in most parts, consists in its antiquity, and being the mansion of one of 
the greatest families in Scotland above 1,000 years. The history of the family 
would take up a volume by itself; and there is a volume in folio extant, written 
upon this subject only, where the heroes of the name are fully set forth, and all 
the illustrious actions they have been concern’d in. There are, at this time, not 
less than six or seven branches of this family, all rank’d in the peerage of Great 
Britain, namely, the Duke of Douglass, the chief of the whole clan or name, the 
Duke of Queensberry and Dover, the Earls of Morton, Dunbarton and March; 
and the Lords Mordingtoun and Forfar; the latter was lately unhappily kill’d at 
the fight near Dumblane, against the Lord Marr and the Pretender. But I must not 
run out into families; the head family of this name has been in better 
circumstances, as to estate, than they are at present: But the young duke does not 


want merit lo raise himself, when times may come that personal merit may be 
able to raise families, and make men great. 

From Lanerk we left the wild place call’d Crawford Muir on the right, the 
business that brought us round this way being finish’d, and went away west into 
the shire of Peebles, and so into Tweedale; the first town we came to of any note 
upon the Tweed, is the town of Peebles, capital of the country. The town is 
small, and but indifferently built or inhabited, yet the High Street has some good 
houses on it. There is a handsome stone-bridge over the Tweed, which is not a 
great river here, though the current is sometimes indeed very violent. 

The country is hilly, as in the rest of Tweedale, and those hills cover’d with 
sheep, which is, indeed, a principal part of the estates of the gentlemen; and the 
overplus quantity of the sheep, as also their wool, is mostly sent to England, to 
the irreparable damage of the poor; who, were they employ’d to manufacture 
their own wool, would live much better than they do, and find the benefit of the 
Union in a different manner, from what they have yet clone. 

Before the Union this wool, and more with it, brought by stealth out of 
England, went all away to France, still (as I say) to the great loss of the poor, 
who, had they but spun it into yarn, and sent the yarn into France, would have 
had some benefit by it; but the Union bringing with it a prohibition of the 
exportation, upon the severest penalties, the gentlemen of the southern countries 
complain’d of the loss, at the time that affair was transacted in parliament; to 
make them amends for which, a large sum of money was appointed to them as 
an equivalent, and to encourage them to set the poor to work, as appears by the 
Act of Union; this money, I say, was appropriated by the Act to be employ’d in 
setting hands to work in Scotland, to manufacture their own wool by their own 
people: How much of the money has been so employ’d, I desire not to examine. 
I leave it to them whose proper business it is. 

Here are two monuments in this country, all Scotland not affording the like, of 
the vanity of worldly glory. The one is in the foundation of a royal palace, or 
seat of a nobleman, once the first man in Scotland, next the king: It is a 
prodigious building, too great for a subject, begun by the Earl of Morton, whose 
head being afterwards lay’d in the dust, his design perish’d; and the building has 
not been carry’d on, and I suppose never will. The other is in the palace of 
Traquair, built and finish’d by the late Earl of Traquair, for some years Lord 
High Treasurer of Scotland, and a person in the highest posts, both of honour 
and profit in the kingdom, who yet fell from it all, by the adversity of the times; 
for his conduct under his Majesty King Charles I. being generally censur’d, and 
himself universally hated, he sunk into the most abject and lowest part of human 
life, even to want bread, and to take alms, and in that miserable circumstance 


died, and never saw the turn of the times, I mean the Restoration, which 
happen’d but a year after his death. The house is noble, the design great, and 
well finish’d, and no sooner done so but it was confiscated, and the owner turn’d 
out of it, to seek his bread from a generation of his enemies, who thought they 
were merciful enough in sparing his life; whether it was so or not, and what his 
actions were (perhaps none of the best) is not my business; but, I think, it had 
been a kind of mercy to him, if they had rather taken his head, the condition he 
was reduc’d to, being doubtless, to a man of any spirit, much worse than death; 
and, I question whether, if he had been an English man, he would not have put 
an end to the distress he was in, Brevi manu: Not that I think that is the way any 
Christian man ought to take to put an end to human misery, be the condition here 
what it will, but that we find the English less able to bear such distresses than 
other nations, and apter to fly into lunacies and desperation, that I believe none 
will dispute. 

Bishop Burnet gives an account of this earl as a very mean spirited, abject 
person, and one that suffered himself to be made the instrument of other men’s 
mischiefs, and that he therefore fell so much unpity’d: But be that as it will, it is 
as I say, a remarkable monument of the vanity of human glory; and it is the more 
remarkable for this, that he was particularly drop’d and despis’d by the party he 
had serv’d, and who he had too faithfully adher’d to; which is a caution to all 
that shall come after him, to take heed how they sacrifice themselves for parties, 
and against the true interest of their country, they are sure to be abandon’d, even 
of those that employ them, as well as to be hated of those they are employ’d 
against. 

Here we saw the ruins of the once famous Abbey of Mailross, the greatness of 
which may be a little judg’d of by its vastly extended remains, which are of a 
very great circuit: The building is not so entirely demolish’d but that we may 
distinguish many places and parts of it one from another; as particularly the great 
church or chapel of the monastery, which is as large as some cathedrals, the 
choir of which is visible, and measures 140 foot in length, besides what may 
have been pull’d down at the east end; by the thickness of the foundations there 
must have been a large and strong tower or steeple in the center of the church, 
but of what form or height, that no guess can be made at: There are several 
fragments of the house itself, and of the particular offices belonging to it; the 
court, the cloyster, and other buildings are so visible, as that ‘tis easy to know it 
was a most magnificent place in those days. But the Reformation has triumph’d 
over all these things, and the pomp and glory of Popery is sunk now into the 
primitive simplicity of the true Christian profession; nor can any Protestant 
mourn the loss of these seminaries of superstition, upon any principles that 


agree, either with his own profession, or with the Christian pattern prescrib’d in 
the scriptures. So I leave Mailross with a singular satisfaction, at seeing what it 
now is, much more than that of remembring what it once was. I doubt not, had 
Traquair House been built with the stones of this abbey, some people would 
have plac’d all the misfortunes of the unhappy builder to that sacrilege, as is 
noted in the Earl of Marr’s house at Sterling: But, as it happen’d, they had no 
room for that. 

Following the course of the Tweed, we pass’d by abundance of gentlemen’s 
seats and antient mansions, whose possessions are large in this country, and 
who, it is impossible I should, in so short a tract as this, do any more than name: 
Such as the family of Douglass, of whom one branch is call’d Douglass of 
Cavers and is hereditary sheriff of the county. The family of Elliot, of whom one 
is, at present, one of the Lords of Session in Scotland, and is call’d Lord Minto, 
in virtue of his office, being otherwise no more than Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto. 
There is also another gentleman of the same name, Sir Gilbert Elliot of Stobbs, 
both antient families, and formerly eminent, with many others, among the 
borderers; whether that should be mention’d as a fame to them or not, I am not a 
judge; the borderers, in former days, being rather known for their courage and 
boldness in the field, than for the justice of their manner; which being chiefly 
exerted in mutual excursions and invasions on one side, as well as the other, 
some have been so free with them, as to esteem them no better than thieves. But 
be that as you will, with respect to ancestors, the present heads of those families 
are now (at least some of them) as valuable gentlemen as any in both kingdoms, 
and as much respected; among these are the families of the name of Kerr, 
Hamilton, Hume, Swinton, and many other; as on the English side were the 
families of Piercy, Nevil, Gray, and the like. 

The country next this, south east, is call’d Tiviotdale, or otherwise the shire of 
Roxburgh; and the Duke of Roxburgh has several fine seats in it, as well as a 
very great estate; indeed most of the country belongs to the family: His house 
call’d Floors is an antient seat, but begins to wear a new face; and those who 
view’d it fifteen or sixteen years ago, will scarce know it again, if they should 
come a few years hence, when the present duke may have finished the additions 
and embellishments, which he is now making, and has been a considerable time 
upon. Nor will the very face of the country appear the same, except it be that the 
River Tweed may, perhaps, run in the same channel: But the land before, lying 
open and wild, he will find enclos’d, cultivated and improv’d, rows, and even 
woods of trees covering the champaign country, and the house surrounded with 
large grown vistas, and well planted avenues, such as were never seen there 
before. 


From hence we came to Kelsoe, a handsome market-town upon the bank of 
the Tweed. Here is a very large antient church, being built in the place of an old 
monastery of fryars, the ruins of which are yet to be seen: The church now 
standing seems to have been the real chapel of the monastery, not a new one 
erected; only modell’d from the old one; for though it is itself a great building, 
yet it has certainly been much larger. Its antiquity argues this, for by the building 
it must have been much antienter than the Reformation. 

Kelsoe, as it stands on the Tweed, and so near the English border, is a 
considerable thorough-fair to England, one of the great roads from Edinburgh to 
Newcastle lying through this town, and a nearer way by far than the road 
through Berwick. They only want a good bridge over the Tweed: At present they 
have a ferry just at the town, and a good ford through the river, a little below it; 
but, though I call it a good ford, and so it is when the water is low, yet that is too 
uncertain; and the Tweed is so dangerous a river, and rises sometimes so 
suddenly, that a man scarce knows, when he goes into the water, how it shall be 
ere he gets out at the other side; and it is not very strange to them at Kelso, to 
hear of frequent disasters, in the passage, both to men and cattle. 

Here we made a little excursion into England, and it was to satisfy a curiosity 
of no extraordinary kind neither. By the sight of Cheviot Hills, which we had 
seen for many miles riding, we thought at Kelso we were very near them, and 
had a great mind to take as near a view of them as we could; and taking with us 
an English man, who had been very curious in the same enquiry, and who 
offer’d to be our guide, we set out for Wooller, a little town lying, as it were, 
under the hill. 

Cheviot Hill or Hills are justly esteem’d the highest in this part of England, 
and of Scotland also; if I may judge, I think ‘tis higher a great deal than the 
mountain of Mairock in Galloway, which they say is two miles high. 

When we came to Wooller we got another guide to lead us to the top of the 
hill; for, by the way, tho’ there are many hills and reachings for many miles, 
which are all call’d Cheviot Hills, yet there is one Pico or Master-Hill, higher 
than all the rest by a great deal, which, at a distance, looks like the Pico- 
Teneriffe at the Canaries, and is so high, that I remember it is seen plainly from 
the Rosemary-Top in the East Riding of Yorkshire, which is nearly sixty miles. 
We prepar’d to clamber up this hill on foot, but our guide laugh’d at us, and told 
us, we should make a long journey of it that way: But getting a horse himself, 
told us he would find a way for us to get up on horse-back; so we set out, having 
five or six country boys and young fellows, who ran on foot, voluntier to go with 
us; we thought they had only gone for their diversion, as is frequent for boys; but 
they knew well enough that we should find some occasion to employ them, and 


so we did, as you shall hear. 

Our guide led us very artfully round to a part of the hill, where it was evident 
in the winter season, not streams of water, but great rivers came pouring down 
from the hill in several channels, and those (at least some of them) very broad; 
they were overgrown on either bank with alder-trees, so close and thick, that we 
rode under them, as in an arbour. In one of these channels we mounted the hill, 
as the besiegers approach a fortify’d town by trenches, and were gotten a great 
way up, before we were well aware of it. 

But, as we mounted, these channels lessen’d gradually, till at length we had 
the shelter of the trees no longer; and now we ascended till we began to see some 
of the high hills, which before we thought very lofty, lying under us, low and 
humble, as if they were part of the plain below, and yet the main hill seem’d still 
to be but beginning, or, as if we were but entring upon it. 

As we mounted higher we found the hill steeper than at first, also our horses 
began to complain, and draw their haunches up heavily, so we went very softly: 
However, we mov’d still, and went on, till the height began to look really 
frightful, for, I must own, I wish’d myself down again; and now we found use 
for the young fellows that ran before us; for we began to fear, if our horses 
should stumble or start, we might roll down the hill together; and we began to 
talk of alighting, but our guide call’d out and said, No, not yet, by and by you 
shall; and with that he bid the young fellows take our horses by the head-stalls of 
the bridles, and lead them. They did so, and we rode up higher still, till at length 
our hearts fail’d us all together, and we resolv’d to alight; and tho’ our guide 
mock’d us, yet he could not prevail or persuade us; so we work’d it upon our 
feet, and with labour enough, and sometimes began to talk of going no farther. 

We were the more uneasy about mounting higher, because we all had a notion, 
that when we came to the top, we should be just as upon a pinnacle, that the hill 
narrowed to a point, and we should have only room enough to stand, with a 
precipice every way round us; and with these apprehensions, we all sat down 
upon the ground, and said we would go no farther. 

Our guide did not at first understand what we were apprehensive of; but at last 
by our discourse he perceived the mistake, and then not mocking our fears, he 
told us, that indeed if it had been so, we had been in the right, but he assur’d us, 
there was room enough on the top of the hill to run a race, if we thought fit, and 
we need not fear any thing of being blown off the precipice, as we had 
suggested; so he encouraging us we went on, and reach’t the top of the hill in 
about half an hour more. 

I must acknowledge I was agreeably surprized, when coming to the top of the 
hill, I saw before me a smooth, and with respect to what we expected a most 


pleasant plain, of at least half a mile in diameter; and in the middle of it a large 
pond, or little lake of water, and the ground seeming to descend every way from 
the edges of the summit to the pond, took off the little terror of the first prospect; 
for when we walkt towards the pond, we could but just see over the edge of the 
hill; and this little descent inwards, no doubt made the pond, the rain-water all 
running thither. 

One of our company, a good botanist, fell to searching for simples, and, as he 
said, found some nice plants, which he seem’d mightily pleas’d with: But as that 
is out of my way, so it is out of the present design. I in particular began to look 
about me, and to enquire what every place was which I saw more remarkably 
shewing it self at a distance. 

The day happen’d to be very clear, and to our great satisfaction very calm, 
otherwise the hight we were upon, would not have been without its dangers. We 
saw plainly here the smoke of the salt-pans at Shields, at the mouth of the Tyne, 
seven miles below New Castle; and which was south about forty miles. The sea, 
that is the German ocean, was as if but just at the foot of the hill, and our guide 
pointed to shew us the Irish Sea: But if he could see it, knowing it in particular, 
and where exactly to look for it, it was so distant, that I could not say, I was 
assur’d I saw it. We saw likewise several hills, which he told us were in 
England, and others in the west of Scotland, but their names were too many for 
us to remember, and we had no materials there to take minutes. We saw Berwick 
east, and the hills called Soutra Hills north, which are in sight of Edinburgh. In a 
word there was a surprizing view of both the united kingdoms, and we were far 
from repenting the pains we had taken. 

Nor were we so afraid now as when we first mounted the sides of the hill, and 
especially we were made ashamed of those fears, when to our amazement, we 
saw a Clergy-man, and another gentleman, and two ladies, all on horse-back, 
come up to the top of the hill, with a guide also as we had, and without alighting 
at all, and only to satisfy their curiosity, which they did it seems. This indeed 
made us look upon one another with a smile, to think how we were frighted, at 
our first coming up the hill: And thus it is in most things in nature; fear 
magnifies the object, and represents things frightful at first sight, which are 
presently made easy when they grow familiar. 

Satisfied with this view, and not at all thinking our time or pains ill bestowed, 
we came down the hill by the same rout that we went up; with this remark by the 
way, that whether on horse-back or on foot we found it much more troublesome, 
and also tiresome to come down than to go up. 

When we were down; our guide carry’d us not to the town of Wooller, where 
we were before, but to a single house, which they call Wooller Haugh-head, and 


is a very good inn, better indeed than we expected, or than we had met with, 
except at Kelso, for many days journey. Here we had very good provision, very 
well dress’d, and excellent wine. The house is in England, but the people that 
kept it were Scots; yet every thing was very well done, and we were mighty glad 
of the refreshment we found there. 

Here we enquired after the famous story of Cheviot-Chase, which we found 
the people there have a true notion of, not like what is represented in the ballad 
of Chevy Chase, which has turn’d the whole story into a fable: But here they told 
us; what all solid histories confirm, namely that it was an in-road of the Earl of 
Douglass into England, with a body of an army, to ravage, burn, and plunder the 
country, as was usual in those days; and that the Earl of Northumberland, who 
was then a Piercy, gathering his forces, march’d with a like army, and a great 
many of the gentry and nobility with him, to meet the Scots; and that both the 
bodies meeting at the foot of Cheviot Hills, fought a bloody battle, wherein both 
the earls were slain, fighting desperately at the head of their troops; and so many 
kil?d on both sides; that they that out-liv’d it, went off respectively, neither 
being able to say which had the victory. 

They shew’d us the place of the fight, which was on the side of the hill, if their 
traditions do not mislead them, on the left hand of the road, the ground uneven 
and ill enough for the cavalry; ‘tis suppos’d most of the Scots were horse, and 
therefore ‘tis said, the English archers placed themselves on the side of a steep 
ascent, that they might not be broken in upon by the horse. They shew also two 
stones which, if as I say they are not mistaken, are on the ground where the two 
earls were slain. 

But they shew’d us the same day, a much more famous field of battle than 
this, and that within about six or seven miles of the same place, namely Floden- 
field, where James IV. King of Scotland with a great army invading England, in 
the year 1538, when the King of England was absent in his wars abroad, at the 
Siege of Tournay, was met with, and fought by the Earl of Surrey, of the ancient 
family of Howard, and the English army; in which the Scots, tho’ after a very 
obstinate fight, were totally routed and overthrown, and their king valiantly 
fighting at the head of his nobility was slain. 

The River Till, which our historians call a deep and swift river, and in which 
many of the Scots were drowned in the pursuit, seem’d to me not to be sufficient 
to interrupt the flight of a routed army, it being almost every where passable: 
But, perhaps, it might at that time be swell’d with some sudden rain, which the 
historians ought to have taken notice of; because the river is else so small that it 
would seem to make us question the rest of the story. 

That there was such a battle, and that this was the place, is out of all doubt; 


and the field seems to be well chosen for it, for it is a large plain, flank’d on the 
north side, which must be the Scots right, and the English left, by Flodden-Hills, 
and on the other side by some distant woods; the River Tul being on the Scots 
rear, and the Tweed itself not far off. 

Having view’d these things, which we had not time for in our passing through 
Northumberland, we came back to Kelso, and spent the piece of a day that 
remain’d there, viewing the country, which is very pleasant and very fruitful on 
both sides the Tweed, for the Tweed there does not part England from Scotland, 
but you are upon Scots ground for four miles, or thereabouts. on the south side 
of the Tweed, and the farther west the more the Tweed lies within the limits of 
the country. 

From Kelso we went north, where we pass’d through Lauderdale, a long 
valley on both sides the little River Lauder, from whence the house of Maitland, 
earls first, and at last Duke of Lauderdale, took their title. 

The country is good here, tho’ fenc’d with hills on both sides; the River 
Lauder runs in the middle of it, keeping its course north, and the family-seat of 
Lauder, stands about the middle of the valley: ‘Tis an antient house, and not 
large; nor did it receive any additions from Duke Lauderdale, who found ways to 
dispose of his fortunes another way. 

From hence we kept the great road over a high ridge of mountains, from 
whence we had a plain view of that part of the country call’d Mid-Lothian, and 
where we also saw the city of Edinburgh at the distance of about twelve or 
fourteen miles. We pass’d these mountains at a place which they call Soutra- 
Hill, and which gives the title of Laird of Soutra to a branch of the family of 
Maitland, the eider brother of which house was Lieutenant-General Maitland, a 
gentleman of great merit, and who rais’d himself by the sword: He lost one of 
his hands at the great battle of Treves in Germany, where the French army, under 
the Mareschal De Crequi, was defeated by the Germans, commanded by the old 
Duke of Zell; he supply’d the want of his hand with one of steel, from which he 
was Call’d Handy Maitland. He pass’d thro’ all the degrees of honour that the 
army usually bestows; and when the Union was transacting we saw him 
lieutenant-general of the queen’s armies, colonel of a regiment of foot, and 
governor of Fort-William at Innerlochy, of which in its place. 

I could not pass this way to Edinburgh without going off a little to the right, to 
see two very fine seats, one belonging to the Marquess of Louthian, of the 
antient name of Ker, a younger branch of the house of Roxburgh, at Newbattle 
or Newbottle. Tis an old building, but finely situated among the most agreeable 
walks and rows of trees, all ful-1 grown, and is particularly to be mention’d for 
the nicest, and best chosen collection of pictures of any house I have seen in 


Scotland: The particulars are too many to enter into a description of them. The 
statues and busts are also very fine; and there are the most pictures of particular 
families and persons, as well of the royal families of France and England, as of 
Scotland also, that are, I believe, not only in England, but in any palace in 
Europe. 

Not two miles from hence is the Duchess of Bucclugh’s house at Dalkeith, the 
finest and largest new built house in Scotland; the duchess, relict of the late 
Duke of Monmouth, has built it, as I may say, from the foundation, or as some 
say, upon the foundation of the old castle of Dalkeith, which was the estate of 
the great Earl of Morton, regent of Scotland, who was beheaded by King James 
VI. that is, of England, James I. the same that brought the engine to behead 
humane bodies from Hallifax in Yorkshire, and set it up in Scotland, and had his 
own head cut off with it, the first it was try’d upon. 

The palace of Dalkeith is, indeed, a magnificent building, and the inside 
answerable to the grandeur of the family. It stands on a rising ground on the edge 
of the River Esk; the side to the river is a precipice, from whence it overlooks 
the plain with a majesty, like that of Windsor, on the bank of the Thames, with 
necessary allowance for the difference of the country, and of the two rivers, 
which bear, indeed, no proportion. The park is very large, and there are fine 
avenues, some already made and planted, others design’d, but not yet finish’ d; 
also there are to be water-works, Jette D’eaus , and a canal, but these are not yet 
laid out; nor are the gardens finish’d, or the terrasses, which will be very 
spacious, if done according to the design. There are many fine paintings, 
especially of the ladies of the English court, and some royal originals; but we 
must not speak of pictures where Newbottle is so nigh. 

The town of Dalkeith is just without the park, and is a pretty large market- 
town, and the better market for being so near Edinburgh; for there comes great 
quantities of provisions hither from the southern countries, which are bought up 
here to be carried to Edinburgh market again, and sold there. The town is 
spacious, and well built, and is the better, no doubt, for the neighbourhood of so 
many noblemen’s and gentlemen’s houses of such eminence in_ its 
neighbourhood. 

This brought us to the very sight of the city of Edinburgh, where we rested a 
few days, having thus finished our circuit over the whole south of Scotland, on 
this side of the River Forth, and on the south side of the Firth of Clyde. So I shall 
conclude this letter, 

And am, &. 


LETTER XII 


CONTAINING A DESCRIPTION OF THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND 


SIR,-I am now to enter the true and real Caledonia, for the country on the north 
of the firth is alone call’d by that name, and was antiently known by no other. As 
I shall give an account of it as it is, and not as it was; so I shall describe it as I 
view’d it, not as other people have view’d it; nor shall I confine myself to the 
division of the country, as the geographers have divided it, or to the shires and 
counties, as the civil authority has divided it, or into presbyteries and synodical 
provinces, as the Church has divided it: But noting the shires where I find them 
needful, I shall give an account of things in the order of my own progress, and as 
I pass’d thro’, or visited them. 

I went over the firth at the Queens-Ferry, a place mention’d before, seven 
miles west of Edinburgh; and, as he that gives an account of the country of Fife, 
must necessarily go round the coast, the most considerable places being to be 
seen on the seaside, or near it; so I took that method, and began at the Queens- 
Ferry. A mile from hence, or something more, is the burrough of Innerkeithin, an 
antient wall’d town, with a spacious harbour, opening from the east part of the 
town into the Firth of Forth; the mouth of the harbour has a good depth of water, 
and ships of burthen may ride there with safety; but as there is not any great 
trade here, and consequently no use for shipping of burthen, the harbour has 
been much neglected: However, small vessels may come up to the key, such as 
are sufficient for their business. 

The town is large, and is still populous, but decay’d, as to what it has formerly 
been; yet the market for linnen not only remains, but is rather more considerable 
than formerly, by reason of the increase of that manufacture since the Union. 
The market for provisions is also very considerable here, the country round 
being very fruitful, and the families of gentlemen being also numerous in the 
neighbourhood. 

There was a tragical story happen’d in this town, which made it more talk’d of 
in England, at that time, than it had been before. The Lord Burleigh (a young 
nobleman, but not then come to his estate, his father being living) had, it seems, 
had some love affair with a young woman in his father’s family, but could not 
prevail with her to sacrifice her virtue to him; upon which the affair being made 
publick she was remov’d out of the family, and he was persuaded to travel, or 
whether he went into the army, I do not remember; he had declar’d it seems, 


before he went abroad, that he would marry her at his return; which, however, it 
seems the young woman declin’d too, as being too much below his quality, and 
that she would not be a dishonour to the family: But he not only declar’d he 
would marry her, but, upon that answer of hers, added, that if any one else 
marry’d her, he would murther them as soon as he came back: This pass’d 
without much notice, and the young woman was marry’d, before his return, to a 
schoolmaster in this town of Innerkeithen. 

After some time the Young Master (so they call the eldest son of a lord, while 
his father is living) of Burleigh, returns from his travels, and enquiring for the 
young woman, and being told she was marry’d, and to whom, retaining his 
hellish resolution he rides away to the town, and up to the school door, and 
calling for the schoolmaster, the innocent man came out to him unarm’d in a 
gown and slippers; when, after asking if he was such a one, and flying out in 
some hard words upon him, he drew his pistol, and shot the poor man dead upon 
the spot, riding away in the open day, and no body daring to meddle with him. 

But justice pursuing him, and a proclamation being issued, with a reward of 
200! . for apprehending him, he was at last taken, and was tried at Edinburgh by 
the Lords of the Justitiary, and condemned to have his head cut off, and the day 
of execution appointed. Nor could all the intercession of his family and friends 
prevail with the queen, after Her Majesty had a true account of the fact laid 
before her, to pardon or reprieve him: But the day before the execution his 
friends found means for him to make his escape out of the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, disguis’d in his sister’s clothes. 

In return for this deliverance he appear’d in the late rebellion, and was in the 
battle of Dumblain or Sheriffmuir, but got off again; and his estate, which, 
however, was but small, was forfeited among the rest. But the murtherer is not 
yet brought to justice. 

This tragedy, and its circumstances, I think, merits to be recorded, and the 
rather, because most of the circumstances came within the verge of my 
knowledge, and I was upon the spot when it was done; there are many other 
circumstances in it, but too long to be repeated. 

Near Innerkeithin, a little within the land, stands the antient town of 
Dumfermling, as I may say, in my Lord Rochester’s words, in its full perfection 
of decay; nay, the decay is threefold. 

Here is a decay’d monastery; for before the Reformation here was a very large 
and famous abbey, but demolish’d at the Revolution; and saving, that part of the 
church was turn’d into a parochial church, the rest, and greatest part of that also 
lyes in ruins, and with it the monuments of several kings and queens of Scotland, 
particularly that of Malcolm II. who founded the monastery, as does also the 


cloister and apartments for the religious people of the house, great part of which 
are yet so plain to be seen, as to be distinguish’d one from another. 

Here is a decay’d court or royal palace of the kings of Scotland. They do not 
tell us who built this palace, but we may tell them who suffers it to fall down; for 
it is now (as it was observ’d before all the royal houses are) sinking into its own 
ruins; the windows are gone, the roof fallen in, and part of the very walls 
moulder’d away by the injury of time, and of the times. In this palace almost all 
King James the VIth’s children were born; as particularly King Charles I. and 
the Princess Elizabeth, afterwards Queen of Bohemia; and their mother, which 
was Queen Ann daughter of the Queen of Denmark, made this place her 
particular residence, which was also settled upon her as her dower or jointure; 
here she built herself an apartment, consisting of eight rooms over the arch of the 
great gate, which were her particular retirement, having a gallery reaching from 
that apartment to the Royal Lodgings. 


The figure of the house remains, but as for the lodgings they are all, as I have 
said, in their decay, and we may now call it the monument of a court. 

Here is a decay’d town, and we need go no farther for that part than the decay 
of the palace, which is irrecoverable; there might be something said here of what 
was done at this town, upon receiving and crowning King Charles II., by the 
Covenanters, &. and which might, perhaps, contribute to entail a disgust upon 
the house, and even upon the place; and if it did so, I see no reason to blame the 
king on that account, for the memory of the place could not be pleasant to his 
majesty for many reasons: But this is matter of history, and besides, it seems to 
have something in it that is not, perhaps so well to be remember’d as to be 
forgot. 

The church has still a venerable face, and at a distance seems a mighty pile; 
the building being once vastly large, what is left appears too gross for the present 
dimensions; the church itself, they tell us, was as long as the cathedral of 
Carlisle, design’d by the model of that of Glasgow, though, I rather think, that at 
Glasgow, was design’d by the model of that at Dumfermling, for the last was, by 
far, the most antient. 

The people hereabout are poor, but would be much poorer, if they had not the 
manufacture of linnen for their support, which is here, and in most of the towns 
about, carry’d on with more hands than ordinary, especially for diaper, and the 
better sort of linnen: The Marquess of Tweedale has a good estate in these parts, 
and is hereditary House-keeper, or Porter of the Royal House, and, in effect, 
Lord Chamberlain. 

From hence, turning east, we see many seats of private gentlemen, and some 


of noblemen, as particularly one belonging to the said Marquess of Tweedale at 
Aberdour. It was formerly one of the many noble mansion houses of the great 
Earl Mortoun, regent; but with his fall the estates found new masters as that of 
Dalkeith has in the house of Bucclugh, and this of Aberdour in the house of 
Yester, or Tweedale. The house is old, but magnificent, and the lands about it, as 
all must do, that come into the managing hands of the family of Tweedale, have 
been infinitely improv’d by planting and enclosing. 

This house of Aberdour fronts the firth to the south, and the grounds 
belonging to it reach down to the shores of it. From this part of the firth, to the 
mouth of Innerkeithen harbour, is a very good road for ships, the water being 
deep and the ground good; but the western part, which they call St. Margaret’s 
Bay, is a steep shore, and rocky, there being twenty fathom water within a ship’s 
length of the rocks: So that in case of a south east wind, and if it blow hard, it 
may be dangerous riding too near. But a south east wind blows so seldom, that 
the ships often venture it; and I have seen large ships ride there. 

He that will view the country of Fife must, as I said before, go round the coast; 
and yet there are four or five places of note in the middle of the country which 
are superiour to all the rest, and must not be omitted; I’ll take them as I go, 
though I did not travel to them in a direct line, the names are as follow. Kinross 
the house of Sir William Bruce, Lessly, Falkland, Melvil, Balgony, and Cowper; 
the last a town, the other great houses, and one a royal palace, and once the most 
in request of all the royal houses in Scotland: And here, since I am upon 
generals, it may not be improper to mention, as a remark only, that however 
mean our thoughts in England have been of the Scots Court in those times, the 
kings of Scotland had more fine palaces than most princes in Europe, and, in 
particular, many more than the Crown of England has now; for example, we see 
nothing in England now of any notice but Hampton-Court, Windsor, 
Kensington, and St James’s. 

Greenwich and Nonsuch are demolished. 

Richmond quite out of use, and not able to receive a Court. 

Winchester never inhabited, or half finished. 

Whitehall burnt, and lying in ruins, or, as we may say let out into tenements. 

Westminster, long since abandon’d: So that I say nothing remains but, as 
above, St. James’s, Kensington, Windsor, and Hampton-Court. 

Whereas the kings of Scotland had in King James the VIth’s time all in good 
repair, and in use, the several Royal palaces of 

Haly-Rood House, 


The castle, }at Edinburgh. 


The royal palace in the castle at Sterling. 

Linlithgow. 

Dumfermling. 

Falkland. 

Scoon. 

Besides lesser seats and hunting-houses, of which King James V. had several; 
and besides the several palaces of the Earl Mortoun and others, which were 
forfeited into the king’s hands, and which afterwards became royal. 

Having seen Aberdour, I took a turn, at a friend’s invitation, to Lessly; but by 
the way stopp’d at Kinross, where we had a view of two things worth noting. I. 
The famous lake or lough, call’d Lough Leven, where, in an island, stands the 
old castle where Queen Mary, commonly known in England by the name of 
Queen of Scots, was confin’d by the first reformers, after she had quitted, or 
been forc’d to quit her favourite Bothwel, and put herself into the hands of her 
subjects. One would have thought this castle, standing as it were in the middle of 
the sea, for so it is in its kind, should have been sufficient to have held her, but 
she made shift to get out of their hands, whether by a silver key, or without a 
key, I believe is not fully known to this day. 

The lough itself is worth seeing; ‘tis very large, being above ten miles about, 
and in some places deep, famous for fish. Formerly it had good salmon, but now 
chiefly trouts, and other small fish; out of it flows the River Leven, which runs 
from thence to Lessly. 

At the west end of the lake, and the gardens reaching down to the very water’s 
edge, stands the most beautiful and regular piece of architecture, (for a private 
gentleman’s seat) in all Scotland, perhaps, in all Britain, I mean the house of 
Kinross. The town lies at a little distance from it, so as not to annoy the house, 
and yet so as to make it the more sociable; and at the town is a very good 
market, and the street tolerably well built. The house is a picture, ‘tis all beauty; 
the stone is white and fine, the order regular, the contrivance elegant, the 
workmanship exquisite. Dryden’s lines, intended for a compliment on his 
friend’s poetry, and quoted before, are literally of the house of Kinross. 

Strong dorick columns form the base, 

Corinthian fills the upper space; 
So all below is strength, and all above is grace. 

Sir William Bruce, the skilful builder, was the Surveyor-General of the works, 
as we Call it in England, or the Royal Architect, as in Scotland. In a word, he was 
the Kit Wren of North Britain; and his skill in the perfect decoration of building, 
has many testimonials left upon record for it; such as the palace of Haly-Rood at 


Edinburgh; the house of Rothess, and this at Kinross, besides several others. 

The situation of this house of Kinross would be disliked by some for its being 
so very near the water, and that sometimes when the lake is swelled by winter 
rains and melted snows, the water comes into, or at least unto the very gardens; 
but as the country round is dry, free from stagnated boggs, and unhealthy 
marshes; this little mediterranean sea gives them very little inconvenience, if 
any. Sir William, according to the new and laudable method of all the Scots 
gentlemen, has planted innumerable numbers of firr-trees upon the estate round 
his house, and the present possessor Mr. Bruce, is as careful to improve as his 
predecessor: Posterity will find the sweet of this passion for planting, which is so 
happily spread among the people of the south-parts of Scotland, and which, if it 
goes on, will in time make Scotland a second Norway for firr; for the Lowlands, 
as well as the Highlands, will be overspread with timber. 

?or may it require so many ages as some people imagine, for many of the 
largest and most considerable improvements are already of fifty to seventy and 
eighty years standing as at Melvil, Lessly, Yester, Pinkey, Newbattle, and 
several other places; and others follow apace; so that in forty or fifty years more, 
as slow a growing wood as firr is, yet there may be a quantity of large grown 
trees to be found to begin upon, so as to cutt out deal-boards in great numbers, 
besides sparrs, bauks, poles, oars &. which the branches will supply. 

From Kinross, I came to Lessley, where I had a full view of the palace of 
Rothess, both inside and outside, as I had before of that of Bruce. The 
magnificence of the inside at Lessly is unusually great; but what is very 
particular, is the long gallery, which is the full length of one side of the building, 
and is fill’d with paintings, but especially (as at Drumlanrig) of the great 
ancestors of the house of Rothes or Lessly at full lengths, and in their robes of 
office or habits of ceremony; particularly the late Duke of Rothess, who built the 
house, and who was Lord High Chancellor of Scotland. 

I do not forget that the rooms of state at Kinross are well supply’d with 
pictures and some very fine and valuable pieces, as particularly those of King 
Charles I. and Henrietta Maria his queen daughter of France. But almost if not 
all the full lengths in this gallery of Rothess, are of the family, and the 
immediate ancestors from whom in a direct line the present earl is descended, 
having been peers, and in some or other of the greatest offices of trust in 
Scotland, from the year 1320 to 1725; so that there may well be enough to cloath 
a gallery, and they are there to be distinguished by their robes and different 
habits down to the great founder of the house, who was Lord High 
Commissioner to the Parliament, Lord High Treasurer, and Lord Chancellor; and 
was created a duke for his own life only, so that his successors are now but earls: 


But the family are still in the highest esteem, and have gone thro’ divers posts of 
honour and trust. The house indeed is magnificent, I cannot say the situation is 
so much to advantage as some other seats; nor is there any large avenue or 
prospect from the entrance, but it is a prospect in it self; it is situated on the 
banks of the Leven just where another smaller river joins it, and the park on the 
south side of the house is very beautiful, six miles in circumference, walled 
about, and in several parts, little woods of firr-trees planted with vistas reaching 
to them from the house, which gives a very beautiful prospect. The gardens are 
at the E. end of the house well planted, and well designed, extending to the angle 
or point, where the two rivers meet; so that the gardens are as it were watered on 
the north and on the east side, and on the south side are parted from the park 
with a wall; the west end of them beginning from the house. 

This house was built for the duke mentioned above, in the reign of King 
Charles II. by that man of art and master of building Sir William Bruce 
mentioned there also, so that the building is wholly modern. It is a square, and 
the fronts every way are plain, that is, without wings, and make a square court 
within: Here it was King James II. lodged, most part of the time,, when he was 
oblig’d by his brother, King Charles II. to retire into Scotland while he was Duke 
of York; and his apartments are marked in the house and call’d the Duke of 
York’s Lodgings to this day. They had a communication with the long gallery, 
and with the great staircase at the other end. 

The town of Lessly is at a small distance west from the house or a little north- 
west. There is a good market, but otherwise it is not considerable. The house is 
the glory of the place, and indeed of the whole province of Fife. 

From Lessly, we turn’d away south to the coast, and came to Bruntisland; this 
is a port upon the Firth of Forth, and lies opposite to Leith, so that there is a fair 
prospect as well of the road of Leith, and the ships riding there, as of the city and 
castle or Edinburgh. There is a very good harbour which enters as if it had been 
made by hand into the center of the town; for the town is as it were built round 
it, and the ships lay their broad sides to the very houses. There is water enough at 
spring-tides, for ships of good burthen to come into the basin; but at low-water 
some of the ships lye a-ground: But want of trade renders all this useless; for 
what is the best harbour in the world without ships ? And whence should ships 
be expected without a commerce to employ them; it is true, the ships of several 
other towns on the coast frequently put into this harbour, to lay up, as we call it, 
and to lye by in the winter: But this does not so much better the town as to make 
it be call’d a trading town; so that, indeed, the place is unhappy, and must decay 
yet farther, unless the trade revive, which, I confess, I do not yet foresee. 

Here is, however, a manufacture of linnen, as there is upon all the coast of 


Fife, and especially for that they call green-cloth, which is now in great demand 
in England for the printing-trade, in the room of callicoes, which were lately 
prohibited. 

Next to this is Kinghorn upon the same coast, where, not the sea, but the 
manufacture upon the land may be said to maintain the place; for here is a thread 
manufacture, which they make very good, and bleach or whiten it themselves. 
The women, indeed, chiefly carry on this trade, and the men are generally 
seamen upon all this coast, as high as the Queens-Ferry. Where I observ’d the 
men carry’d on an odd kind of trade, or sport rather (viz.) of shooting of 
porpoises, of which very great numbers are seen almost constantly in the firth; 
when they catch them thus, they bring them on shore, and boil the fat of them as 
they do of whales, into train-oil, and the like they do with several other great 
fish, which sometimes they find in the sea there; and sometimes they have 
grampusses, finn fish, and several species of the small whale kind which come 
up there, and which they always make the best of, if they can take them. One 
year in particular there came several such fish on shore, which they could find 
no name for; there was eight or nine of them, which I saw lying on the shore of 
Fife, from Kinghorn to the Easter Weems, some of which were twenty foot long 
and upward. 

But this sort of fishing is but by accident, and the profit’s not certain; the firth 
affords a much more certain and profitable fishery lower down, of which in its 
place. The ferry, from Leith to the shore of Fife, is fix’d in this town, though 
sometimes the boats in distress, and by force of wind and weather, are driven to 
run into Borunt Island: This constant going and coming of the ferry-boat, and 
passengers, is also a considerable benefit to the town of Kinghorn, and is a very 
great article in its commerce. 

East of this town is Kirkcaldy, a larger, more populous, and better built town 
than the other, and indeed than any on this coast. Its situation is in length, in one 
street running along the shore, from east to west, for a long mile, and very well 
built, the streets clean and well pav’d; there are some small by streets or lanes, 
and it has some considerable merchants in it, I mean in the true sense of the 
word merchant. There are also several good ships belonging to the town: Also as 
Fife is a good corn country, here are some that deal very largely in corn, and 
export great quantities both to England and Holland. Here are great quantities of 
linnen shipp’d off for England; and as these ships return freighted either from 
England or Holland, they bring all needful supplies of foreign goods; so that the 
traders in Kirkcaldy have really a very considerable traffick, both at home and 
abroad. 

There are several coal-pits here, not only in the neighbourhood, but even close 


to the very sea, at the west end of the town, and where, one would think, the tide 
should make it impossible to work them. At the east end of the town is a 
convenient yard for building and repairing of ships, and farther east than that 
several salt-pans for the boyling and making of salt. 

Kirkcaldy is a member of the royal burroughs, as are also Bruntisland, 
Kinghorn, and Dysert, tho’ almost all of them together are not equal to this town: 
So that here are no less than four royal burroughs in the riding of five miles. 

Dysert is next, a town that gives the title of noble or baron to the Lord Dysert, 
who resides in England, tho’ the property both of the town and the lands 
adjoining, belong to the Lord Sinclare or St. Clare: but be the estate whose it 
will, the town, though a royal burgh, is, as I said before of Dumfermling, in the 
full perfection of decay, and is, indeed, a most lamentable object of a miserable, 
dying Corporation; the only support which, I think, preserves the name of a town 
to it, is, that here is, in the lands adjoining, an excellent vein of Scots coal, and 
the Lord Dysert, the landlord, has a good salt-work in the town; close to the sea 
there is a small peer or wharf for ships, to come and load both the salt and the 
coal: And this, I think, may be said to be the whole trade of the town, except 
some nailers and hardware workers, and they are but few. 

I take the decay of all these sea-port towns, which ‘tis evident have made a 
much better figure in former times, to be owing to the removing of the court and 
nobility of Scotland to England; for it is most certain, when the court was at 
home, they had a. confluence of strangers, residence of foreign ministers, being 
of armies, &. and consequently the nobility dwelt at home, spent the income of 
their estates, and the product of their country among their neighbours. The return 
of their coal and salt, and corn and fish, brought them in goods from abroad and, 
perhaps, money; they sent their linnen and other goods to England, and receiv’d 
the returns in money; they made their own manufactures, and though not so good 
and cheap as from England, yet they were cheaper to the publick stock, because 
their own poor were employ’d. Their wool, which they had over and above, went 
to France, and return’d ready money. Their lead went to Holland, and their cattle 
and sheep to England, and brought back in that one article above 1I00,000I . 
sterling per Ann. 

Then it was the sea-port towns had a trade, their Court was magnificent, their 
nobility built fine houses and palaces which were richly furnish’d, and nobly 
finish’d within and without. They had infinitely more value went out than came 
back in goods, and therefore the balance was evidently on their side; whereas, 
now their Court is gone, their nobility and gentry spend their time, and 
consequently their estates in England; the Union opens the door to all English 
manufactures, and suppresses their own, prohibits their wool going abroad, and 


yet scarcely takes it off at home; if the cattle goes to England, the money is spent 
there too. The troops rais’d there are in English service, and Scotland receives no 
premio for the levies, as she might have done abroad, and as the Swiss and other 
nations do at this time. 

This I take to be the true state of the case; and as this is not foreign to the 
design of this work, I am the longer upon it. I gave a particular account in my 
description of Glasgow, Irwin, and Dumfries, to shew you how those places 
were enrich’d by the increase of their commerce, and how the commerce was 
encreas’d by the Union of the two kingdoms. I must likewise, in justice, 
demonstrate how and why these sea-ports, on the east coast, decline and decay 
by the same occasion, and from the same cause. 

It is true, Scotland would have an advantagious trade with England, and not 
the worst for the Union, were not the Court remov’d, and did not their nobility 
dwell abroad, and spend their estates abroad: Scotland has a plentiful product for 
exportation, and were the issue of that product return’d and consum’d at home, 
Scotland would flourish and grow rich, but as it is, | may venture to say, it is not 
to be expected. For example; The product of Scotland, I say, is very 
considerable, I mean that part of it which is exported to foreign parts, for what. is 
consum’d at home is nothing, that is to say adds nothing to the publick stock of 
the nation, speaking of Scotland as a nation by herself. 

All the product of Scotland which is sent abroad, and exported to foreign 
countries, and consum’d there, is so much clear gain to the publick stock, 
excepting only the cost of its manufacturing at home, or curing and sending out; 
and except so much as is brought back in goods of the growth, and manufacture 
of foreign countries, and is consum’d in Scotland, which is not reckon’d as gain, 
because consum’d; if it is exported again, the article goes to the account of 
publick gain again. Now to state the case briefly between the exportation and 
importation of goods in Scotland, that the difference, which is the balance of the 
trade, may appear. 

The product of Scotland, which it exports into foreign countries, England 
included, for I am now considering Scotland as if not united, is as follows. 

Corn 
Black Cattle 
Sheep 
Wool, 

Linnen of several 

All these carry’d to England and that 

sorts 

Some woollen 


in great quantities. 
manufactures, 


stockings in 


particular. 


Corn 
Lead 
Salt 
Coal 
Barrell’d pork 
Salmon. 

N.B. The Dutch buy the barrell’d pork from Aberdeen for victualling their 
East-India ships, it being much better cur’d than from any other country. 

Salt 
Oatmeal 
Salmon 
Lead 
Stockings 
Linnen. 


} ~~ To Holland, Bremen, and Hambrough. 


} To Norway. 


Salt 


Woollen manutac- To Sweden, Dantzick, and to Riga, 


tures of Sterling and y 


&. 
Aberdeen. 
Herrings pickl’d. 
Barrell’d and dry’d 
salmon. } To Spain and the Straits. 


Herring and white 


fish. 


Coal 
Salt 
Lead 
Herrings 
White fish 
Wool. 
For all these exportations the returns are, or at least were before the Union: 
Pewter 
Block-tin 
Wrought iron 
Glass ware 
Sugars } From England. 
Tobacco 
Drugs and dyers’ 


} To France. 


stuffs. 

N.B. All the English woollen and silk manufactures were prohibited upon the 
several penalties; so that the returns from England, in goods, were very small; 
the grand return from thence was in specie: And ‘tis known, that above an 
hundred thousand pounds a year was paid into Scotland every year; for cattle 
only. 

Fine linnens, not much, 


because of their own 
Lace and fine threads, 


gimp, incle, &. 
East-India goods \ From Holland. 
Linseed, and lint or 


flax 
Linseed-oil, train-oil, 


and whalebone. 


Pitch and tar 


Deals and firr-timber } From Norway. 


Iron in bars and copper \ 


Deals and timber. From Sweden. 


Plank, call’d east 


country 
Clap-board, or 


wainscot 
Oak timber, and From Dantzick, Koningsberg, Riga, 


in quarters. Narva, and Petersburg. 
Hemp 
Pitch 
Tar 
Turpentine 
Sturgeon 
Flax. 


Wine Brandy 
Apples (rennets) 
Rosin 
Cork 
Paper } From France 
Wrought silks 
Raw silk 
Toys 
Perfumes, &. 


Oil and Italian pickles 
from Leghorn, } The Royal Canal thro’ France. 


way of 


Staves for casks \ 

Clap-board From Hamburgh. 
Rhenish wine 
Old hoch. 

All these goods, indeed, come to Scotland, but then the quantities are very 
small: ‘Tis evident, the chief articles are, to sum up all in a little, 

Sugar and tobacco 
Wine and brandy 
Naval stores 
Swedes iron and 


England, 
France, 
The east country, 
\ From { Sweden, 


copper 
Deals and timber 
Lint and linseed 

And all these put together, if I am rightly inform’d, do not balance the lead, 
coal, and salt, which they export every year: So that the balance of trade must 
stand greatly to the credit of the account in the Scots commerce. 

And what then, would not such an annual wealth in specie do for Scotland in a 
year, if there was not a gulph, into which it all runs as into a sink ? 

I know this is abundantly answer’d, by saying that Scotland is now establish’d 
in a lasting tranquillity; the wars between the nations are at an end, the wastings 
and plunderings, the ravages and blood are all over; the lands in Scotland will 
now be improv’d, their estates doubled, the charges of defending her abroad and 
at home lies upon England; the taxes are easy and ascertain’d, and the West- 
India trade abundantly pours in wealth upon her; and this is all true; and, in the 
end, I am still of opinion Scotland will be gainer: But I must add, that her own 
nobility, would they be true patriots, should then put their helping hand to the 
rising advantages of their own country, and spend some of the large sums they 
get in England in applying to the improvement of their country, erecting 
manufactures, employing the poor, and propagating the trade at home, which 
they may see plainly has made their united neighbours of England so rich. 

Why might not the wool, which they send to England, be manufactur’d in 
Scotland? If they say they know not how to make the goods, or how to dispose 
of them when made, my answer is short; I know ‘tis not the work of gentlemen 
to turn manufacturers and merchants: And I know also a number of projectors, 
that is to say, thieves and cheats, have teas’d and hang’d about them, to draw 
them into manufacturing, only to bubble them of their wool and money. 

But here is a plain scheme, let the Scots gentlemen set but their stewards to 


Norway, 
Holland. 


work to employ the poor people to spin the wool into yarn, and send the yarn 
into England; ‘tis an easy manufacture, and what the Scots are very handy at, 
and this could never be difficult. They may have patterns of the yarn given them 
here, a price agreed on, and good security for payment: This can have no 
difficulty; the Irish are fallen into this way, to such a degree, that 40,000 packs 
of wool and worsted yarn are brought into England now every year, and sold 
here, where, about thirty years ago, not a pound of it was imported ready spun. 

This, and many such advantages in trade, Scotland might find in her own 
bounds, her gentlemen assisting the poor only with their stocks of wool; by 
which means the poverty and sloth of the meaner people would be remov’d, and 
Scotland enrich’d: But I have done my part, and have not room to enlarge; 
nature will d?ctate enough to the gentlemen to go to work upon it, if they have 
any design to do their country good, and if a narrow and selfish spirit does not 
continue to prevail among them. 

The decay’d burghs being pass’d, we came to a village call’d the Weems, or 
by way of distinction, the Wester Weems, or Wemys. This is a small town, and 
no burrough, belonging to the Earl of Weemys, whose house stands a little 
farther east, on the top of a high cliff, looking down upon the sea, as Dover 
Castle looks down upon the strait, between it and Calais, tho’ not so high. 

The account given lately of this noble castle of the Weemys is very romantick, 
and must necessarily be laugh’d at by the family itself who know the house. It is 
a very good house, and has one large front to the sea, but without any Windsor- 
like terrass between the house and it, as is represented. At the west end, upon the 
same cliff, is a small plain, where had been a bowling-green, and where the late 
earl, being admiral, had some small field-pieces planted to answer salutes. 
Behind the house is a small and irregular court-yard, with two wings of building, 
being offices to the house on one side, and stables on the other. Nor is there any 
gardens, or room for any, much less a spacious park, on the north side of the 
house; but the road from the Wester Weemys to the Easter passing between, 
there is a large, well planted orchard, and it is no other, nor otherwise intended; 
and as to a spacious park, there is nothing like it. There is a piece of wast ground 
planted with firr-trees, at the east end of the house, but they do not thrive; nor 
would any man call it a park, especially for a nobleman too, that had seen what a 
park means in England; but, indeed, in Scotland they call all enclos’d grounds 
parks, whether for grass or corn: And so they call all gardens yards; as St. Ann’s 
Yards, at the palace of Haly-Rood House, and the like in other places. 

From hence you pass through the East Weemys to another village, call’d 
Buckhaven, inhabited chiefly, if not only, by fishermen, whose business is 
wholly to catch fresh fish every day in the firth, and carry them to Leith and 


Edinburgh markets. And though this town be a miserable row of cottage-like 
buildings, and people altogether meer fishermen, as I have said, yet there is 
scarce a poor man in the town, and in general the town is rich. 

Here we saw the shore of the sea cover’d with shrimps, like the ground 
cover’d with a thin snow; and as you rode among them they would rise like a 
kind of dust, being scar’d by the footing of the horse, and hopping like 
grasshoppers. 

The fishermen of this town have a great many boats of all sorts and sizes, and 
some larger, which lye upon the beach unrigg’d, which every year they fit out 
for the herring season, in which they have a very great share. 

Beyond this is the Methuel, a little town, but a very safe and good harbour, 
firmly built of stone, almost like the Cobb at Lime, though not wholly projecting 
into the sea, but standing within the land, and built out with two heads, and walls 
of thick strong stone: It stands a little on the west side of the mouth of the River 
Leven; the salmon of this river are esteem’d the best in this part of Scotland. 

Here my Lord Weemys brings his coal, which he digs above two miles off, on 
the banks of the River Leven, and here it is sold or shipp’d off; as also what salt 
he can make, which is not a great deal. Nor is the estate his lordship makes from 
the said coal-works equal to what it has been, the water having, after an immense 
charge to throw it off, broken in upon the works, and hinder’d their going on, at 
least to any considerable advantage. The people who work in the coal mines in 
this country, what with the dejected countenances of the men, occasion’d by 
their poverty and hard labour, and what with the colour or discolouring, which 
comes from the coal, both to their clothes and complexions, are well describ’d 
by their own countryman Samuel Colvil, in his famous macaronick poem, call’d, 
Polemo Midinia; thus, 

Cole-hewersNigri , Girnantes more Divelli. Pol. Mid. 

They are, indeed, frightful fellows at first sight: But I return to my progress 
from the Methuel; we have several small towns on the coast, as Criel or Crail, 
Pitten-Ween, Anstruther, or Anster, as ‘tis usually call’d: these are all Royal 
Burghs, and send members to parliament, even still upon the new establishment, 
in consequence only that now they join three or four towns together to choose 
one or two members, whereas they chose every town for itself. 

Over against this shore, and in the mouth of the Forth, opposite to the Isle of 
the Bass, lyes the Isle of May, known to mariners by having a light-house upon 
it; the only constant inhabitant; is said to be the man maintain’d there by the 
Government, to take care of the fire in the light-house. 

Here (you may observe) the French fleet lay with some assurance, when the 
Pretender was on board: And here the English four-a-clock-gun, on board their 


approaching squadron, unhappily gave them the alarm; so that they immediately 
weigh’d, got under sail, and made the best of their way, the English pursuing 
them in vain, except only that they took the Salisbury , which was a considerable 
way behind the fleet, and could not come up with the rest; the story is well 
known, so I need not repeat it. 

The shore of the firth or frith ends here, and the aestuarium or mouth opening, 
the land of Fife falls off to the north, making a promontory of land, which the 
seamen call Fife-Ness, looking east to the German ocean, after which the coast 
trends away north, and the first town we saw there was St Andrew’s, an antient 
city, the seat of an archbishop, and an university. 

As you must expect a great deal of antiquity in this country of Fife, so you 
must expect to find all those antient pieces mourning their own decay, and 
drooping and sinking in ashes. Here it was, that old limb of St. Lucifer, Cardinal 
Beaton, massacred and murther’d that famous sufferer and martyr of the Scots 
Church, Mr. William Wishart, whom he caus’d to be burnt in the parade of the 
castle, he himself sitting in his balcony to feed and glut his eyes with the sight of 
it. 

The old church here was a noble structure; it was longer than St. Paul’s in 
London, by a considerable deal, I think, by six yards, or by twenty-five foot. 
This building is now sunk into a simple parish church, though there are many 
plain discoveries of what it has been, and a great deal of project and fancy may 
be employ’d to find out the antient shape of it. 

The city is not large, nor is it contemptibly small; there are some very good 
buildings in it, and the remains of many more: The colleges are handsome 
buildings, and well supply’d with men of learning in all sciences, and who 
govern the youth they instruct with reputation; the students wear gowns here of a 
scarlet-like colour, but not in grain, and are very numerous: The university is 
very ancient as well as the city; the foundation was settled, and the publick 
buildings appointed in the beginning of the fifteenth century by King James I. 
‘Tis true, they tell us here were private schools set up many ages before that, 
even as far back as 937; but I see no evidence of the fact, and so do not propose 
it for your belief, though ‘tis very likely there was some beginnings made before 
the king came to encourage them, so far as to form an university. 

There are three colleges in all; the most antient, and which, they say, was the 
publick school so long before, is call’d St. Salvadore. How it was made to speak 
Portuguese, I know not, unless it might be that some Portuguese clergymen came 
over hither as the first professors or teachers; in English it is St. Saviour’s, in 
Spanish it would be call’d Nostra Seigniora, or Our Lord; and so St. Mary’s 
would be call’d Nostra Dame de St. Andrew, or Our Lady of St. Andrew’s. This 


college of St. Mary’s is call’d the New College, and the middle-most (for age) is 
call’d St. Leonard’s College. 

The old college, as I have said, though it was a school, as they affirm, above 
200 years before, was turn’d into a college, or founded as such by James 
Kennedy, the son of the Lord Kennedy by Mary, daughter of King Robert III. 
This James Kennedy was a clergyman of great fame in those days, and rose by 
the reputation of his wisdom, prudence, and beneficence to all mankind, to the 
highest posts of honour in the state and dignity in the Church; for he was Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland under James II. and archbishop of this See of St. 
Andrew’s. He was a great lover of learning, and of learned men; and was the 
first who encourag’d men of learning from abroad, to come there and take upon 
them the governing and instructing the youth in the great school, which, as I say 
above, had been there so long, as that it was then call’d the antient school of St. 
Andrew. These learned men put him upon founding and endowing a college, or 
rather turning the school into a college or academy, which he did. 

The building is antient, but appears to have been very magnificent considering 
the times it was erected in, which was 1456. The gate is large, and has a 
handsome spire over it all of stone. In the first court, on the right side as you go 
in, is the chapel of the college, not extraordinary large, but sufficient. There is an 
antient monument of the archbishop the founder, who lyes buried in the church 
of his own building. Beyond the chapel is the cloister, after the antient manner, 
not unlike that in Canterbury, but not so large. Opposite to this are offices, and 
proper buildings for the necessary use of the colleges. In the second court are the 
schools of the college, on the same spot where stood the antient grammar school, 
mention’d above, if that part is to be depended upon. Over these schools is a 
very large hall for the publick exercises, as is usual in other universities; but this 
is a most spacious building, and far larger than there is any occasion for. 

In the same court are the apartments for the masters, professors, and regents, 
which (as our fellows) are in sallary, and are tutors and governors to the several 
students; were this college supported by additional bounties and donations, as 
has been the case in England; and were sufficient funds appointed to repair and 
keep up the buildings, there would few colleges in England go beyond it for 
magnificence: But want of this, and other encouragements, causes the whole 
building to seem as if it was in its declining state, and looking into its grave: The 
truth is, the college wants nothing but a good fund to be honestly apply’d for the 
repair of the building, finishing the first design, and encouraging the scholars. 
Dr. Skeen, principal of this college, shew’d the way to posterity to do this, and 
laid out great sums in repairs, especially of the churches, and founded a library 
for the use of the house. 


They tell you a story here of nine maces found under the archbishop’s tomb, 
after the restoration of King Charles II. But to me the story does not tell well at 
all. First, it does not appear of what use, or to what purpose so many maces were 
made and kept there, the like not being known to be us’d in any cathedral or 
college in other countries: And in the next place how came they to rummage the 
good founder’s grave, and that in King Charles the IId’s time too; if it had been 
in Oliver Cromwell’s domination, it would have seem’d rational to expect it; but 
after the Restoration to ravage the monuments of the dead, is something 
extraordinary: But be that as it will, there are three maces kept in the college; 
whether they were found in the king’s tomb or not, that I leave to tradition, as I 
find it. One of these maces is of very fine workmanship, all of silver, gilt, and 
very heavy, of fine imagery, and curious workmanship, made at Paris by the 
archbishop’s special directions, as appears by an inscription on a plate, fasten’d 
to the mace by a little chain, and preserv’d with it. 

The story of St. Andrew and of his bones being buried here; of the first stone 
of the cathedral church being laid upon one of St. Andrew’s legs or thigh-bone, 
and of those bones being brought from Patras in the Morea, near the Gulph of 
Lepanto; these things are too antient, and sound too much of the legend for me to 
meddle with. 

In the second college, which is call’d St. Leonard’s, is a principal, who must 
be a Doctor of Divinity by the foundation ; but the present Church Government 
insisting upon the parity of the clergy, are pleas’d to dispense with that part: 
There are also four Professors of Philosophy, to whom the late Sir John Scot, a 
bountiful benefactor to this college, has added a Professor of Philology, and has 
settled a very handsome stipend upon the professor: Also the same gentleman 
augmented the college library with several valuable books to a very considerable 
sum. And since that Sir John Wedderburn, a gentleman of a very antient family, 
and a great lover of learning, has given a whole library, being a great and choice 
collection of books, to be added to the library of this college. 

The revenue of this college is larger than that of the old college; it has also 
more students. It was founded and endow’d by the Earl of Lenox, being before 
that a religious house, of the Order of St. Benedict, as appears by the register and 
Charter of the Foundation. 

It is not so large and magnificent as St. Salvador originally was; but ‘tis kept 
in much better repair. It has but one court or square, but it is very large. The old 
building of the monastery remains entire, and makes the south side, and the old 
cells of the monks make now the chambers for the students: The chapel takes up 
the north side, and a large side of more modern apartments on the west, which 
are nevertheless old enough to be falling down; but they are now repairing them, 


and adding a great pile of building to compleat the square, and join that side to 
the north where the chapel stands. 

This college has large yards, as they call them, that is to say gardens, or rather 
orchards, well planted, and good walks in them as well as good fruit. 

This college has many benefactors, which makes it flourish much behond the 
first; and they talk of a large gift yet to come from a noble family, which, if it 
falls, will enable them to put the whole house in compleat repair. 

The new college, call’d St. Mary’s, was founded by Cardinal Beaton 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, and is very singular in its reserv’d and limited laws. 
Here are no scholars at all; but all those scholars who have pass’d their first 
studies, and gone through a course of philosophy in any of the other colleges, 
may enter themselves here to study Hebrew and the mathematicks, history, or 
other parts of science. 

It was in this college King Charles I. held a parliament; the place is call’d the 
Parliament Room to this day, and is a very large, spacious room, able to receive 
400 people, plac’d on seats to sit down; the form is reserv’d very plain, and the 
place, where the tables for the clarks and other officers were set, is to be seen. 
There is a library also to this college, but not very valuable, or so well furnish’d 
as that of St. Leonard’s. Here are, however, two Professors of Divinity; one is 
call’d the Principal Professor of Theology, and the other barely the Professor of 
Theology: To these was afterwards added a Professor of the Mathematicks; and 
he that was the first who enjoy’d the place, viz. Dr. Gregory, obtain’d an 
observatory to be erected, and gave them abundance of mathematical and 
astronomical instruments: But it is not now made use of, for what reason I know 
not. 

In the new church in this city lyes the body of the late Archbishop Sharp, who 
was assassinated upon a moor or heath, as he was coming in his coach home to 
this city from the Court. There is a fine monument of marble over his grave, with 
his statue kneeling on the upper part, and the manner of his murther is cut in bass 
relief below. This murther is matter of history, but is so foolishly, or so partially, 
or so imperfectly related by all that have yet written of it, that posterity will lose 
both the fact and the cause of it in a few years more. It would require too large a 
space in this work to give a fresh and impartial account of it, and for that reason 
I cannot enter upon it, though I have the most exact account that, I believe, is left 
in the world, which I had from the mouth of one of the actors, and have since 
had it confirm’d from several others, thoroughly acquainted with the particulars 
of it. 

I shall only say here, that the archbishop had been a furious and merciless 
persecutor, and, indeed, murtherer of many of the innocent people, merely for 


their keeping up their field-meetings, and was charg’d in particular with two 
actions; which, if true will, though not justify, yet take off much of the black 
part, which the very murther itself leaves on the memory of the actors. 

The keeping back the reprieve, which was sent down by King Charles IId’s 
express order, and which was actually receiv’d for stopping the execution of 
twelve persons, under sentence of death; I say keeping it back in his pocket till 
they were executed. I know Bishop Burnet charges this upon another hand; but 
these men were assur’d the archbishop was the man, perhaps, the other might be 
consenting. 

The shipping 200 poor men on board a vessel, on pretence of transportation to 
the English colonies in the West-Indies; but ordering the ship to be run on shore 
and lost. I say it is said to be order’d, and generally so believ’d, because, when 
the ship was bulg’d upon the rocks, the master and seamen, and the officers, 
appointed to confine the banish’d people, all got on shore, but lock’d all the rest 
down under the hatches, and would not suffer one of them to come out, by which 
means they every one perish’d. 

These two things they charg’d directly on the archbishop, besides many other 
cruelties, which they call’d murthers; and if they were acted, as is related by 
others as well as they, I must acknowledge they could be no other. 

Now ‘tis as certain that these men knew nothing of meeting with the 
archbishop at that time; but being themselves outlaw’d men, whom any man that 
met might kill, and who (if taken) would have been put to death: They always 
went arm’d, and were, at that time, looking for another man, when unexpectedly 
they saw the bishop coming towards them in his coach, when one of them says 
to the other, we have not found the person we look’d for; but lo, God has 
deliver’d our enemy, and the murtherer of our brethren into our hands, against 
whom we cannot obtain justice by the law, which is perverted: But remember the 
words of the text, If ye let him go, thy life shall be required for his life. 

In a word, they immediately resolv’d to fall upon him, and cut him in pieces; I 
say they resolv’d, all but one (viz.) Hackston of Rathellet, who was not willing 
to have his hand in the blood, though he acknowledg’d he deserv’d to die: So 
that when they attack’d the bishop, Hackston went off, and stood at a distance: ? 
or did he hold their horses, as one has ignorantly publish’d; for they attack’d him 
all mounted; nor could they well have stopp’d a coach and six horses, if they had 
been on foot. I mention this part, because, however providence order’d it, so it 
was, that none of the murtherers ever fell into the hands of justice, but this 
Hackston of Rathellet, who was most cruelly tortur’d, and afterwards had his 
hands cut off, and was then executed at Edinburgh. 

I have not time to give the rest of this story, though the particulars are very 


well worth relating, but it is remote from my purpose, and I must proceed. The 
city of St. Andrew’s is, notwithstanding its many disasters; such as the ruin of 
the great church, the demolishing its castle, and the archbishop’s palace, and 
Oliver Cromwell’s citadel; yet, I say, it is still a handsome city, and well built, 
the streets straight and large, being three streets parallel to one another, all 
opening to the sea. 

They shew among other remains of antiquity the apartments of the palace 
where Cardinal Beaton stood, or sat in state to see the martyrdom of Mr. 
Wishart, who, at the stake, call’d aloud to him, and cited him to appear at the bar 
of God’s justice within such a certain time, within which time he was murther’d 
by the famous Norman Lessley, thrown into the square of the court, and his body 
dragged to the very spot where the good man was burn’d at the stake, and also 
they shew us the window where they threw him out; which particular part of the 
building seems to have been spar’d, as if on purpose to commemorate the fact, of 
which, no doubt, divine justice had the principal direction. 

The truth is, Cardinal Beaton was another Sharp, and A. B. Sharp was a 
second Beaton, alike persecutors for religion, alike merciless in their prosperity, 
and alike miserable in their fall, for they were both murther’d, or kill’d by 
assassination. 

From St. Andrew’s we came to Cowper, the shire town, (as it would be call’d 
in England) where the publick business of the country is all done. Here are two 
very agreeable seats belonging to the present Earl of Leven; one is call’d 
Melvile, and the other Balgony. Melvil is a regular and beautiful building, after 
the model of Sir William Bruce’s house at Kinross, describ’d before. Balgony is 
an antient seat, formerly belong’d to the family of Lessly, and if not built, was 
enlarg’d and repair’d by the great General Lessly, who was so fam’d in 
Germany, serving under the glorious king of soldiers Gustavus Adolphus. 

The River Leven runs just under the walls, as I may say, of the house, and 
makes the situation very pleasant; the park is large, but not well planted, nor do 
the avenues that are planted thrive, for the very reason which I have mention’d 
already. 

From hence we went north to Cowper above-nam’d, and where, as I said, the 
Sheriff keeps his Court. The Earl of Rothess is hereditary sheriff of the shire of 
Fife, and the Duke of Athol was chancellor of the university of St. Andrew’s, in 
the times of the Episcopal Government; but that dignity seems now to be laid 
aside. 

We now went away to the north east part of the county, to see the ruins of the 
famous monastery of Balmerinoch, of which Mr. Cambden takes notice; but we 
saw nothing worth our trouble, the very ruins being almost eaten up by time: the 


Lord Balmerinoch, of the family of Elphingston, takes his title from the place, 
the land being also in his possession; the monastery was founded by Queen 
Ermengred, wife of King William of Scotland. 

Hence we came to the bank of another firth or frith, call’d the Firth of Tay, 
which, opening to a large breadth at its entrance, as the Firth of Edinburgh does, 
draws in afterwards as that does at the Queens-Ferry, and makes a ferry over at 
the breadth of two miles to the town of Dundee; and then the firth widening 
again just as that of the Forth does also, continues its breadth as four to six miles, 
till it comes almost to Perth, as the other does to Sterling. 

This River Tay is, without exception, the greatest river in Scotland, and of the 
longest course, for its rises out of the mountains, on the edge of Argyle Shire; 
and running first north into the shire of Bradalbin, there receiving many other 
rivers, it spreads itself into a large lake, which is call’d Lough Tay, extending for 
forty miles in length, and traversing the very heart of Scotland, comes into the 
sea near this place: Now, as I design to keep in this part of my work to the east 
coast of the country, I must for the present quit the Tay itself, keeping a little on 
the hither side of it, and go back to that part of the country which lies to the 
south, and yet east of Dunbarton and Lenox shires; so drawing an imaginary line 
from Sterling Bridge, due north, through the heart of the country to Inverness, 
which I take to lye almost due north and south. 

In this course then I mov’d from the ferry, mention’d above, to Perth, lying 
upon the same River Tay, but on the hither bank. It was formerly call’d St. 
Johnston, or St. Johns Town, from an old church, dedicated to the evangelist, St. 
John, part of which is still remaining, and is yet big enough to make two 
parochial churches, and serve the whole town for their publick worship. 

The chief business of this town is the linnen manufacture; and it is so 
considerable here, all the neighbouring country being employ’d in it, that it is a 
wealth to the whole place. The Tay is navigable up to the town for ships of good 
burthen; and they ship off here so great a quantity of linnen, (all for England) 
that all the rest of Scotland is said not to ship off so much more. 

This town was unhappily for some time, the seat of the late rebellion; but I 
cannot say it was unhappy for the town: For the townsmen got so much money 
by both parties, that they are evidently enrich’d by it; and it appears not only by 
the particular families and persons in the town, but by their publick and private 
buildings which they have rais’d since that; as particularly a new Tolbooth or 
Town-hall. 

The salmon taken here, and all over the Tay, is extremely good, and the 
quantity prodigious. They carry it to Edinburgh, and to all the towns where they 
have no salmon, and they barrel up a great quantity for exportation: The 


merchants of this town have also a considerable trade to the Baltick, to Norway, 
and especially, since as above, they were enrich’d by the late rebellion. 

It seems a little enigmatick to us in the south, how a rebellion should enrich 
any place; but a few words will explain it. First, I must premise, that the 
Pretender and his troops lay near, or in this place a considerable time; now the 
bare consumption of victuals and drink, is a very considerable advantage in 
Scotland, and therefore ‘tis frequent in Scotland for towns to petition the 
government to have regiments of soldiers quarter’d upon them, which in 
England would look monstrous, nothing being more terrible and uneasy to our 
towns in England. 

Again, as the Pretender and his troops lay in the neighbourhood, namely at 
Scone, so a very great confluence of the nobility, clergy, and gentry, however 
fatally, as to themselves, gather’d about him, and appear’d here also; making 
their court to him in person, and waiting the issue of his fortunes, till they found 
the storm gathering from the south, and no probable means to resist it, all relief 
from abroad being every where disappointed, and then they shifted off as they 
could. 

While they resided here, their expence of money was exceeding great; 
lodgings in the town of Perth let for such a rate, as was never known in the place 
before; trade was in a kind of a hurry, provision dear: In a word, the people, not 
of the town only, but of all the country round, were enrich’d; and had it lasted 
two or three months longer, it would have made all the towns rich. 

When this cloud was dispers’d, and all the party fled and gone, the victors 
enter’d, the general officers and the loyal gentlemen succeeded the abdicated and 
routed party; but here was still the head quarters, and afterwards the Dutch 
troops continued here most part of the winter; all this while the money flow’d in, 
and the town made their market on both sides; for they gain’d, by the Royal 
Army’s being on that side of the country, and by the foreigners being quarter’d 
there, almost as much, tho’ not in so little time as by the other. 

The town was well built before, but now has almost a new face; (for as I said) 
here are abundance of new houses, and more of old houses new fitted and 
repair’d, which look like new. The linnen trade too, which is their main business, 
has mightily increas’d since the late Act of Parliament in England, for the 
suppressing the use and wearing of printed callicoes; so that the manufacture is 
greatly increased here, especially of that kind of cloth which they buy here and 
send to England to be printed, and which is so much us’d in England in the room 
of the callicoes, that the worsted and silk weavers in London seem to have very 
little benefit by the Bill, but that the linnen of Scotland and Ireland are, as it 
were, constituted in the room of the callicoes. 


From Perth I went south to that part of the province of Fife, which they call 
Clackmanan, lying west from Dumfermling, and extending itself towards 
Sterling and Dumblain, all which part I had not gone over before, and which was 
antiently accounted to be part of Fife. 

From Perth to Sterling there lyes a vale which they call Strathmore, and which 
is a fine level country, though surrounded with hills, and is esteem’d the most 
fruitful in corn of all that part of the country: It lies extended on both sides the 
Tay, and is said to reach to Brechin north east, and almost to Sterling south west. 
Here are, as in all such pleasant soils you will find, a great many gentlemen’s 
seats; though on the north side of the Tay, and here in particular is the noble 
palace of Glames, the hereditary seat of the family of Lyon, Earls of Strathmore; 
and as the heir in reversion now enjoys the title and estate, so it very narrowly 
escap’d being forfeited; for the eider brother, Earl of Strathmore, having 
entertain’d the Pretender magnificently in this fine palace, and join’d his forces 
in person, and with all his interest, lost his life in that service, being kill’d at the 
battle of Sheriff-Moor; by his fall, the estate being entail’d, descended to the 
second son, or younger brother, who is now Earl of Strathmore. 

Glames is, indeed, one of the finest old built palaces in Scotland, and by far 
the largest; and this makes me speak of it here, because I am naming the 
Pretender and his affairs, though a little out of place; when you see it at a 
distance it is so full of turrets and lofty buildings, spires and towers, some plain, 
others shining with gilded tops, that it looks not like a town, but a city; and the 
noble appearance seen through the long vistas of the park are so differing, that it 
does not appear like the same place any two ways together. 

The great avenue is a full half mile, planted on either side with several rows of 
trees; when you come to the outer gate you are surpriz’d with the beauty and the 
variety of the statues, busts, some of stone, some of brass, some gilded, some 
plain. The statues in brass are four, one of King James VI. one of King Charles I. 
booted and spurr’d, as if going to take horse at the head of his army; one of 
Charles II. habited ? la hEro , which the world knows he had nothing of about 
him; and one of King James VIL after the pattern of that at Whitehall. 

When the Pretender lodg’d here, for the Earl of Strathmore entertain’d him in 
his first passage to Perth with great magnificence: There were told three and 
forty furnish’d rooms on the first floor of the house; some beds, perhaps, were 
put up for the occasion, for they made eighty beds for them, and the whole 
retinue of the Pretender was receiv’d, the house being able to receive the court of 
a real reigning prince. 

It would be endless to go about to describe the magnificent furniture, the 
family pictures, the gallery, the fine collection of original paintings, and the 


nobly painted ceilings of the chapel, where is an organ for the service after the 
manner of the Church of England. In a word, the house is as nobly furnish’d as 
most palaces in Scotland; but, as I said, it was at the brink of destruction; for had 
the earl not been kill’d, ‘tis odds but it had been gutted by the army, which 
presently spread all the country; but it was enough, the earl lost his life, and the 
present earl enjoys it peaceably. 

From hence I came away south west, and crossing the Tay below Perth, but 
above Dundee, came to Dumblain, a name made famous by the late battle fought 
between the army of King George, under the command of the Duke of Argyle, 
and the Pretender’s forces under the Earl of Marr, which was fought on Sheriff- 
Moor, between Sterling and Dumblain: The town is pleasantly situated, and 
tolerably well built, but out of all manner of trade; so that there is neither present 
prosperity upon it, or prospect of future. 

Going from hence we took a full view of the field of battle, call’d Sheriff- 
Muir, and had time to contemplate how it was possible, that a rabble of 
Highlanders arm’d in haste, appearing in rebellion, and headed by a person never 
in arms before, nor of the least experience, should come so near to the 
overthrowing an army of regular, disciplin’d troops, and led on by experienc’d 
officers, and so great a general: But when the mistake appear’d also, we bless’d 
the good Protector of Great Britain, who, under a piece of the most mistaken 
conduct in the world, to say no worse of it, gave that important victory to King 
George’s troops, and prevented the ruin of Scotland from an army of 
Highlanders. 

From this place of reflection I came forward in sight of Sterling bridge, but 
leaving it on the right hand, turn’d away east to Alloway, where the Earl of Marr 
has a noble seat, I should have said had a noble seat, and where the navigation of 
the Firth of Forth begins. This is, as I hinted before, within four miles of Sterling 
by land, and scarcely within twenty by water, occasion’d by those uncommon 
meanders and reaches in the river, which gives so beautiful a prospect from the 
castle of Sterling. 

This fine seat was formerly call’d the castle of Alloway, but is now so 
beautify’d, the buildings, and especially the gardens, so compleat and 
compleatly modern, that no appearance of a castle can be said to remain. There 
is a harbour for shipping, and ships of burthen may come safely up to it: And 
this is the place where the Glasgow merchants are, as I am told, erecting 
magazines or warehouses, to which they propose to bring their tobacco and 
sugars by land, and then to ship them for Holland or Hamburgh, or the Baltick, 
or England, as they find opportunity, or a market; and I doubt not but they will 
find their advantage in it. 


The gardens of Alloway House, indeed, well deserve a description; they are, 
by much, the finest in Scotland, and not outdone by many in England; the 
gardens, singly describ’d, take up above forty acres of ground, and the adjoining 
wood, which is adapted to the house in avenues and vistas, above three times as 
much. 

It would be lessening the place to attempt the description, unless I had room to 
do it compleatly; ‘tis enough to say it requires a book, not a page or two: There 
is, in a word, every thing that nature and art can do, brought to perfection. 

The town is pleasant, well built, and full of trade; for the whole country has 
some business or other with them, and they have a better navigation than most of 
the towns on the Firth, for a ship of 300 ton may lye also at the very wharf; so 
that at Alloway a merchant may trade to all parts of the world, as well as at Leith 
or at Glasgow. 

The High Street of Alloway reaches down to this harbour, and is a very 
spacious, well built street, with rows of trees finely planted all the way. Here are 
several testimonies of the goodness of their trade, as particularly a large deal- 
yard, or place for laying up all sorts of Norway goods, which shews they have a 
commerce thither. They have large warehouses of naval stores; such as pitch, tar, 
hemp, flax, two saw milis for cutting or slitting of deals, and a rope-walk for 
making all sorts of ropes and cables for rigging and fitting of ships, with several 
other things, which convinces us they are no strangers to other trades, as well by 
sea as by land. 

It is a strange testimony of the power of envy and ambition, that mankind, 
bless’d with such advantages, for an easy and happy retreat in the world, should 
hazard it all in faction and party, and throw it all away in view, and even without 
a view of getting more: But I must not phylosophize, any more than launch out 
into other excesses; my business is with the present state of the place, and to that 
I confine myself as near as I can. 

From Alloway, east, the country is call’d the Shire of Clackmannan, and is 
known for yielding the best of coal, and the greatest quantity of it of any country 
in Scotland; so that it is carry’d, not to Edinburgh only, but to England, to 
Holland, and to France; and they tell us of new pits, or mines of coal now 
discover’d, which will yield such quantities, and to easy to come at, as are never 
to be exhausted; tho’ such great quantities should be sent to England, as the 
York-Buildings company boast of, namely, twenty thousand ton a year; which, 
however, I take it as it is, for a boast, or rather a pretence to persuade the world 
they have a demand for such a quantity; whereas, while the freight from 
Scotland is, as we know, so dear, and the tax in England continues so heavy, the 
price of these coals will always be so high at London, as will not fail to restrain 


the consumption; nor is it the interest of Scotland to send away so great a 
quantity of coal as shall either make a scarcity, or raise the price of them at 
home. 

On this shore of the firth, farther down, stands the town of Culross, a neat and 
agreeable town, lying in length by the water side, like Kirkcaldy, and being 
likewise a trading town, as trade must be understood in Scotland. Here is a pretty 
market, a plentiful country behind it, and the navigable firth before it; the coal 
and the linnen manufacture, and plenty of corn, such exportations will always 
keep something of trade alive upon this whole coast. 

Here is a very noble seat belonging to the Bruces, Earls of Kincairn, and is 
worth description; but that I have nam’d so many fine houses, and have yet so 
many to go over before I go through the whole tour of Scotland, that it is 
impossible to give every fine house a place here, nor would it do any thing but 
tire the reader, rather than inform him; as I have done therefore in England I 
must be content to name them, unless I should make my journey a meer visit to 
great houses, as if Scotland had nothing else worth notice. 

This calling at Culross, call’d vulgarly Cooris, finishes my observations upon 
the province of Fife. They told me of mines of copper, and of lead, lately 
discover’d in Fife, and of silver also: But I could not learn that any of them were 
actually wrought, or, as they call it in Darbyshire, at work. It is, however, not 
improbable, but that there are such mines, the country seeming very likely for it 
by many particular tokens. 

The two Lomons in this province are two remarkable mountains, which 
particularly seem to promise metal in their bowels, if they were thoroughly 
search’d. They rise up like two sugar-loaves in the middle of a plain country, not 
far from Falkland, and give a view of the Firth of Edinburgh South, and the Firth 
of Tay North, and are seen from Edinburgh very plain. 

Having made this little excursion to the south from Perth, you may suppose 
me now return’d northward again; and having give you my account of Perth, and 
its present circumstances, I now proceed that way, taking things as well in their 
ordinary situation as I can; we could not be at Perth and not have a desire to see 
that antient seat of royal ceremony, for the Scots kings, I mean of Scone, where 
all the kings of Scotland were crown’d. 

Scone lyes on the other side of the Tay, about a mile north west from Perth; it 
was famous for the old chair in which the kings of Scotland were crown’d, and 
which Edward I. King of England, having pierc’d through the whole kingdom, 
and nothing being able to withstand him, brought away with him. It is now 
deposited in Westminster, and the kings of Scotland are still crown’d in it, 
according to an old Scots prophecy, which they say, (mark it, I do but tell you 


they say so) was cut in the stone, which is enclos’d in the lower part of the 
wooden chair in which the kings are crown’d. 

Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Inveniunt Lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 

Englished thus; 

Or Fates deceived, and Heaven decrees in vain, 

Or where this Stone is found, the Scots shall reign. 

This palace was in those days a great monastery, and famous on occasion of 
this stone in the chair; the monks appropriating to themselves not the custom 
only, but the right of having all the kings crown’d on it, as if it had been a sacred 
right, and instituted in heaven; and that the kings would not prosper if they were 
crown’d any where else. 

Process of time rais’d it from a monastery to a royal palace, in honour of the 
ceremony, and of King Kenneth, who, having fought a bloody battle there with 
the Picts, and given them a great overthrow, sat down to rest him upon this 
stone, after he had been tir’d with the slaughter of the enemy, upon which his 
nobles came round about him to congratulate his success, and, in honour to his 
valour, crown’d him with a garland of victory; after which he dedicated the stone 
to the ceremony, and appointed, that all the kings of Scotland should be crown’d 
sitting upon it as he had done, and that then they should be victorious over all 
their enemies. 

But enough of fable, for this, I suppose, to be no other; yet, be it how it will, 
this is no fable, that here all the kings of Scotland were crown’d, and all the 
kings of Great Britain have been since crown’d on it, or in the chair, or near it 
ever since. 

The palace of Scoon, though antient, is not so much decay’d as those I have 
already spoken of; and the Pretender found it very well in repair for his use: 
Here he liv’d and kept his court, a fatal court to the nobility and gentry of 
Scotland, who were deluded to appear for him; here I say, he kept his court in all 
the state and appearance of a sovereign, and receiv’d honours as such; so that he 
might say he reign’d in Scotland, though not over Scotland, for a few days: But 
it was but a few (about twenty) till he and all his adherents were oblig’d to quit, 
not the place only, but the island, and that without fighting, though the royal 
army was not above ten thousand men. 

The building is very large, the front above 200 foot in breadth, and has two 
extraordinary fine square courts, besides others, which contain the offices, out- 
houses, &. The royal apartments are spacious and large, but the building, the 
wainscotting, the chimney-pieces, &. all after the old fashion. 

Among the pictures there, the Pretender had the satisfaction to see his 


mother’s picture, an original, done in Italy, when she was Princess of Modena 
only, and was marry’d by proxy, in the name of King James VII. then Duke of 
York, represented by the Earl of Peterborough. Here is the longest gallery in 
Scotland, and the ceiling painted, but the painting exceeding old. 

From Scoon to Dunkel is so little a way we desir’d to see it, being the place 
where the first skirmish was fought between the forces of King William, after 
the Revolution, and the Laird of Claverhouse, after call’d Viscount Dundee, and 
where the brave Lieutenant-Colonel Cleeland was kill’d: but Dundee’s men, tho’ 
5,000, were gallantly repuls’d by a handful, even of new rais’d men. 

The Duke of Athol has an old house here, and it was in one of the courts of 
that house that part of the action was; and the gentleman above-nam’d was shot 
from out of a window, as he was ordering and encouraging his men; we were 
almost tempted to go on this way, to see the field of battle, between the same 
Dundee and the great Leiutenant-General Mac-Kay, wherein the latter, though 
with regular troops, was really defeated by the Highlanders: But Dundee being 
kil?'d by an accidental shot after the fight, they could not improve the victory, 
and the resistance ended soon after; whereas, indeed, had not that accident 
happen’d, Dundee, who was a bold enterprising man, had certainly march’d 
southward, and bid fair to have given King William a journey into the north, 
instead of a voyage to Ireland; but providence had better things in store for Great 
Britain. 

But our determin’d rout lay up the eastern shore, and through the shires, 
adjacent on that side, as particularly Angus, Mearns, Marr, Aberdeen, Buchan or 
Bucquhan, &. So as I laid it out before to Inverness. 

Mr Cambden tells us, that the Firth of Tay was the utmost bounds of the 
Roman Empire in Britain. That Julius Agricola, the best of generals under the 
worst of emperors, Domitian, though he pierc’d farther, and travers’d by land 
into the heart of the Highlands, yet seeing no end of the barbarous country, and 
no advantage by the conquest of a few Barbarian mountaineers, withdrew and 
fix’d the Roman eagles here; and that he frequently harass’d the Picts by 
excursions and inroads, and destroy’d the country, laying it waste, to starve them 
out of the fertilest part of it, but always return’d to his post, making the Tay his 
frontier. 

But our English Caesars have outgone the Romans; for Edward I. as is said, 
pass’d the Tay, for he rifled the Abbey at Scoon; and, if we may believe history, 
penetrated into the remotest parts, which, however, I take to be only the remotest 
parts of what was then known to the English; for as to the Highlands, the 
mountains of Loquhaber, Ross, Murray, Sutherland, and Caithness, we read 
nothing of them: And from these retreats the Scots always return’d, Anteus like, 


with double strength after every defeat, till in the next reign they overthrew his 
successor Edward II. at Bannockbourn, and drove the English out of the whole 
country; nay, and follow’d them over Tweed into England, ravaging the 
countries of Northumberland and Cumberland, and paying them in their own 
kind of interest. 

Oliver Cromwell, indeed (according to the motto of a noble house in Scotland, 
(viz.)Ride through) , rode through; he penetrated to the remotest part of the 
island, and that he might rule them with a rod of iron in the very letter of it, he 
built citadels and forts in all the angles and extremes, where he found it needful 
to place his stationary legions, just as the Romans did; as at Leith, at St. 
Andrew’s, at Inverness, Irwin, Innerlochy, and several other places: and just now 
we find King George’s forces marching to the remotest corners, nay, ferrying 
over into the western, and north-western islands; but then this is not as a 
foreigner and conqueror, but as a sovereign, a lawful governor and father of the 
country, to deliver from, not entangle her in the chains of tyranny and 
usurpation. 

But where armies have march’d, private travellers may certainly pass; and 
with that assurance we chearfully pass’d the Tay, trusting very much to that 
natural, known civility, which the Scots, in the remotest parts, always shew to 
strangers. 

We left Strathern therefore, with the little country of Menteith, for our return, 
and went down into Angus, on the northern banks of Tay to Dundee, a pleasant, 
large, populous city, and well deserves the title of Bonny Dundee, so often given 
it in discourse, as well as in song (bonny, in Scots, signifying beautiful). 

As it stands well for trade, so it is one of the best trading towns in Scotland, 
and that as well as foreign business as in manufacture and home trade. It has but 
an indifferent harbour, but the Tay is a large, safe, and good road, and there is 
deep water and very good anchor-hold almost all over it. 

It is exceedingly populous, full of stately houses, and large handsome streets; 
particularly it has four very good streets, with a large market-place in the middle, 
the largest and fairest in Scotland, except only that of Aberdeen. The Tolbooth, 
or Town-Hall is an old, but large and convenient building. 

The inhabitants here appear like gentlemen, as well as men of business, and 
yet are real merchants too, and make good what we see so eminently in England, 
that true bred merchants are the best of gentlemen. They have a very good and 
large correspondence here with England, and ship off a great deal of linnen 
thither, also a great quantity of corn is sent from hence, as well to England as to 
Holland. They have likewise a good share of the Norway trade; and as they are 
concern’d in the herring-fishery, they consequently have some east country 


trade, viz. to Dantzick, Koningsberg, Riga, and the neighbouring parts. They 
send ships also to Sweden, and import iron, copper, tar, pitch, deals, &. from the 
several trading ports of that kingdom. 

These several trades occasion a concourse of shipping at the port; and there 
are not a few ships belonging to the place. The country behind them call’d the 
Carse, or the Carse of Gowry, with the vale mention’d above of Strathmoor; for 
Strath, in their dialect, signifies a vale, or level country; I say, all that country 
abounds in corn, and the port of Dundee ships off great quantities, when a 
plentiful crop allows it, to the great advantage of the gentlemen as well as 
farmers; for as the gentlemen receive all their rents in kind, they would find a 
great difficulty sometimes to dispose of it, if the merchant here did not ship it 
off, either for London or Amsterdam. 

The town of Dundee stands at a little distance from the Tay, but they are 
join’d by a causeway or walk, well pav’d with flat freestone, such as the side- 
ways in Cheapside and Cornhil, and rows of trees are planted on either side the 
walk, which makes it very agreeable. On one part of this walk are very good 
warehouses for merchandises, especially for heavy goods; and also granaries for 
com, of which sometimes they have a vast quantity laid up here; and these being 
near the harbour are convenient, as well for the housing of goods, when landed, 
as for the easy shipping off what lies for exportation. 

The great church was formerly collegiate, being the cathedral of the place, and 
was a very large building; but part of it was demolish’d in the Civil War; the 
remainder is divided, like as others are at Edinburgh, Glasgow, &. into three 
churches for the present use of the citizens. 

They have also a meeting-house or two for the episcopal worship; for you are 
to take it once for all, that north by Tay, there are far more of the episcopal 
perswasion than are to be found in the south; and the farther north, the more so, 
as we Shall see in its order. 

The tower upon the great church here is a handsome square building, large, 
and antient, but very high, and is a good ornament to the city; it resembles the 
great tower upon the cathedral of Canterbury, but not quite so high. There is a 
fine and well endow’d hospital for decay’d townsmen of Dundee, where they are 
well taken care of, and provided for. The Pretender was in this city soon after his 
landing, and staid here some time before he advanc’d to Scoon; the Laird of 
Claverhouse of the name of Graham, who was kill’d, as has been said, at the 
Battle of Gillecranky, was made Viscount of Dundee by King James VII; but 
enjoy’d it not long. His seat of Claverhouse is not far off, and he had the estate 
annex’d to the Constabulary of Dundee, given him with the title, but ‘tis now in 
the Duke of Douglass. 


It is twenty Scots miles from Dundee to Montrose, the way pleasant, the 
country fruitful and bespangl’d, as the sky in a clear night with stars of the 
biggest magnitude, with gentlemen’s houses, thick as they can be suppos’d to 
stand with pleasure and conveniency. Among these is the noble palace of 
Penmure, forfeited in the late rebellion by the unfortunate Earl of Penmure, who 
was himself wounded in the fight near Dumblain, and with that action ruin’d a 
noble and antient family, and a fine estate. The surname of the family is Maul, 
and Maulsburgh, a small port near Montrose, bears the name still to posterity. 

The town and port of Montrose, vulgarly, but ignorantly, call’d Montross, was 
our next stage, standing upon the eastmost shore of Angus, open to the German, 
or, if you please now, the Caledonian ocean, and at the mouth of the little River 
South Esk, which makes the harbour. 

We did not find so kind a reception among the common people of Angus, and 
the other shires on this side the country, as the Scots usually give to strangers: 
But we found it was because we were English men; and we found that their 
aversion did not lye so much against us on account of the late successes at, and 
after the rebellion, and the forfeiture of the many noblemen’s and gentlemen’s 
estates among them as fell on that occasion, though that might add to the disgust: 
But it was on account of the Union, which they almost universally exclaim’d 
against tho’ sometimes against all manner of just reasoning. 

This town of Montrose is a sea-port, and, in proportion to its number of 
inhabitants, has a considerable trade, and is tolerably well built, and capable of 
being made strong, only that it extends too far in length. 

The French fleet made land at this port, when they had the Pretender on board, 
in the reign of Queen Ann, having overshot the mouth of the firth so far, whither 
they had first design’d: But this mistake, which some thought a misfortune, was 
certainly a deliverance to them; for as this mistake gave time to the English fleet 
to come up with them, before they could enter the firth, so it left them time and 
room also to make their escape, which, if they had been gone up the firth, they 
could never have done, but must inevitably have been all burnt and destroy’d, or 
taken by the British fleet under Sir George Bing, which was superior to them in 
force. 

From Montrose the shore lies due north to Aberdeen: by the way is the castle 
of Dunnoter, a strong fortification, upon a high precipice of a rock, looking 
down on the sea, as on a thing infinitely below it. The castle is wall’d about with 
invincible walls, said the honest Scots man that shew’d us the road to it, having 
towers at proper distances, after the old way of fortifying towns. 

This was chiefly made use of as a prison for State-prisoners; and I have seen a 
black account of the cruel usage the unhappy prisoners have met with there; but 


those times are over with Scotland. The Earl Marshal, of the name of Keith, was 
the lord of this castle, as also of a good house near it, but not a great estate, and 
what he had is now gone; for being in the late rebellion his estate is forfeited; 
and we are told his Lordship, making his escape, is now in the service of Spain, 
where he commands an Irish regiment of foot. 

From hence there is nothing remarkable till we come to Aberdeen, a place so 
eminent, that it commands some stay upon it; yet, I shall contract its description 
as much as possible, the compass of my work being so great, and the room I 
have for it so small. 

Aberdeen is divided into two towns or cities, and stands at the mouth of two 
rivers; the towns are the new and the old Aberdeen, about a mile distant from 
one another, one situate on the River Don or Dune, the other on the River Dee, 
from whence it is suppos’d to take its name; for Aber, in the old British 
language, signifies a mouth, or opening of a river, the same which in Scotland is 
understood by a frith or firth: So that both these towns are describ’d in the name, 
(viz.) Aberdee, the mouth of the River Dee, and Aberdeen, the mouth of the 
River Don. So in the south-west part of the shores of Britain, and in Wales, we 
have Aberconway, the mouth of the River Conway, Aberistwith, and several 
others. 

The old Aberdeen, on the bank of the Don, must, without doubt, be very 
antient; for they tell us the new Aberdeen is suppos’d to be upwards of 1200 
years old. Nor do any of their registers tell us the particular time of its being 
built, or by whom. The cities are equally situated for trade, being upon the very 
edge of the sea; and ‘tis the common opinion, that part of the old city was 
wash’d down by the sea; so that it obliged the citizens to build farther off: This 
part was that they call’d the monastery, and this may give rise to that opinion, 
that thereupon they went and built the New Aberdeen upon the bank of the other 
river, and which, ‘tis evident, is built upon a piece of hilly ground, or upon three 
hills: But this is all conjecture, and has only probability to support it, not any 
thing of history. 

Old Aberdeen is also on one side the county, and new Aberdeen on another, 
though both in that which is call’d in general the county of Marr. The 
extraordinaries of Aberdeen, take both the cities together, are 

The cathedral. 

The two colleges. 

The great market-place. 

The bridges, particularly that of one arch. 

The commerce. 

The fishery. 


The cathedral dedicated to St. Machar, tho’ none knows who that Saint was, is 
a large and antient building; the building majestick, rather than curious, and yet 
not without its beauty in architecture; it appears to have been built at several 
times, and, perhaps, at the distance of many years, one part from another. The 
columns on which the great steeple stands are very artful, and the contrivance 
shews great judgement in the builder or director of the work. This church has 
been divided into several parts since the abolishing of episcopacy, as a 
government in the Church; (for it is not abolished in Aberdeen, as a principle, to 
this day) abundance of the people are still episcopal in their opinion; and they 
have, by the gentle government they live under, so much liberty still, as that they 
have a chapel for the publick exercise of their worship, after the manner of the 
Church of England, besides several meetings for the episcopal dissenters, which 
are not so publick. 

The two colleges; one of these are in the old city, and the other in the new. 

That in the old city is also the oldest college, being founded Anno 1500. by the 
famous bishop Elphingstone, who lies buried in the chapel or college church, 
under a very magnificent and curious monument. The steeple of this church was 
the most artificial that I have seen in Scotland, and very beautiful, according to 
the draught of its old building: But it is much more so now, having been injur’d, 
if not quite broken down by a furious tempest Anno 1361; but rebuilt after the 
first model by the care, and at the expence of the bishop Dr. Forbes, as also of 
Dr. Gordon, M.D. and several considerable benefactors. I have not room to go 
through the particular account of this foundation, take it in short in its original, 
that it consists of A Principal or master, or head, call it as you please, with a 
Sub-Principal, which is not usual, who is also a Professor of Philosophy. 


A Professor of Divinity. 

Three Professors of the Civil Law, now reduced to but one. 

Three Professors of Philosophy, who are call’d Regents, besides the Sub- 
Principal. 

One Professor of the Oriental Tongues. 

One Professor of the Mathematicks. 

One Professor of Physick. 


There were formerly an organist, five choristers, and ten other fellows, as we 
may call them, but who were call’d also professors. In those days also they had a 
chancellor, who was always the bishop, and they conferr’d the degrees of Doctor 
of Divinity, which they do not now, except on extraordinary occasions. King 
James IV. was the patron of this college, but its settlement was from Pope 


Alexander VI. with large privileges, equal to that of Paris and of Bononia, the 
Bull for which is still extant; and from this, that king thus espousing the house, it 
obtain’d the name of King’s College, though the bishop was the founder, as is 
said above. 


The founder also gave a library, and many other costly things; but they, it seems, 
suffer’d in the change of times very much. 

The new college, which is in the new city of Aberdeen, and is call’d the 
Marshallian or Marshal’s College, because founded by Keith Earl Marshal, in 
the year 1593. And though it was a magnificent building at first, and well 
endow’ d, yet the citizens have much beautify’d and enlarg’d it, and adjoin’d to it 
a noble library well stock’d with books, as well by the citizens as by the 
benefactions of gentlemen, and lovers of learning; as also with the finest and 
best mathematical instruments. 


This college likewise consists of 


A Principal. 

A Professor of Divinity. 

Four Professors of Philosophy, call’d Regents. 
A Professor of the Mathematicks. 

A Professor of Physick. 


Also a Humanity School with a Master and three Ushers, and a Musick School; 
the Humanity School was founded by Dr Dune. 

Those two colleges form the university, and are so call’d, but they are 
independent on one another; they are fam’d for having bred many men of 
learning; but that is not to my purpose here. 

The third article is the great market-place, which, indeed, is very beautiful and 
spacious; and the streets adjoining are very handsome and well built, the houses 
lofty and high; but not so as to be inconvenient, as in Edinburgh; or low, to be 
contemptible as in most other places. But the generality of the citizens’ houses 
are built of stone four story high, handsome sash-windows, and are very well 
furnish’d within, the citizens here being as gay, as genteel, and, perhaps, as rich, 
as in any city in Scotland. 

The bridges; particularly that at Old Aberdeen, over the Don: It consists of one 
immense arch of stone, sprung from two rocks, one on each side, which serve as 
a buttment to the arch, so that it may be said to have no foundation, nor to need 
any. The workmanship is artful, and so firm, that it may possibly end with the 


conflagration only. The other bridge is upon the River Dee, about a mile west 
above New Aberdeen, and has seven very stately fine arches. There are several 
other buildings which should be describ’d, if our work was to dwell here, as the 
almshouses, hospitals, the great church of St. Nicholas, divided into three, with 
the steeple, and the two vast bells in it; the custom-house, the wharf, the port; all 
which, considering what part of the world they are in, are really extraordinary, 
and that brings me to the fifth and sixth articles, which are, indeed, of the same 
kind, viz. 

5. and 6. The commerce and the fishery. 

The fishery is very particular; the salmon is a surprising thing, the quantity 
that is taken in both rivers, but especially in the Dee, is a kind of prodigy; the 
fishing, or property, is erected into a company, and divided into shares, and no 
person can enjoy above one share at a time; the profits are very considerable, for 
the quantity of fish taken is exceeding great, and they are sent abroad into 
several parts of the world, particularly into France, England, the Baltick, and 
several other parts. 

The herring-fishing is a common blessing to all this shore of Scotland, and is 
like the Indies at their door; the merchants of Aberdeen cannot omit the benefit, 
and with this they are able to carry on their trade to Dantzick and Koningsberg, 
Riga and Narva, Wybourgh and Stockholm, to the more advantage. 

They have a very good manufacture of linnen, and also of worsted stockings, 
which they send to England in great quantities, and of which they make some so 
fine, that I have seen them sold for fourteen, and twenty shillings a pair. They 
alsa send them over to Holland, and into the north and east seas in large 
quantities. 

They have also a particular export here of pork, pickl’d and pack’d up in 
barrels, which they chiefly sell to the Dutch for the victualling their East-India 
ships and their men of war, the Aberdeen pork having the reputation of being the 
best cur’d, for keeping on very long voyages, of any in Europe. 

They export also corn and meal, but they generally bring it from the Firth of 
Murray, or Cromarty, the corn coming from about Inverness where they have 
great quantities. 

In a word, the people of Aberdeen are universal merchants, so far as the trade 
of the northern part of the world will extend. They drive a very great trade to 
Holland, to France, to Hambrough, to Norway, to Gottenburgh, and to the 
Baltick; and it may, in a word, be esteem’d as the third city in Scotland, that is to 
say, next after Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

From Aberdeen the coast goes on to a point of land, which is the farthest 
north-east part of Britain, and is call’d by the sailors Buchanness, being in the 


shire or county of Buchan. It was to this point the French squadron, with the 
Pretender on board, in the reign of Queen Ann, kept their flight in sight of the 
shore, being thus far pursued by Sir George Bing with the English fleet: But 
from hence steering away north-east, as if for the Norway coast, and the English 
admiral seeing no probability of coming up with them, gave over the chase, 
when they, altering their course in the night, stood away south, and came back to 
Dunkirk where they set out. 

Upon this part are several good towns; as particularly Peter-Head; a good 
market-town, and a port with a small harbour for fishing vessels, but no 
considerable trade, Aberdeen being so near. 

This country, however remote, is full of nobility and gentry, and their seats are 
seen even to the extremest shores: The family of Frazer carrys its name to 
Fraserburgh, on the very northermost point of the county. Ereskines, Earls of 
Marr, have their family seat at Kildrummy, in the county of Marr, a little south 
of this part of the country, where the late unhappy ear! first set up his standard of 
the Pretender. The Hayes, Earls of Errol, are in Buchan; and the family of 
Forbes, Lord Forbes, and Forbes Lord Pitsligo, are still farther, and the latter on 
the very shore of the Caledonian Ocean. 

Nor does the remote situation hinder, but these gentlemen have the politest 
and brightest education and genius of any people so far north, perhaps, in the 
world, being always bred in travel abroad, and in the universities at home. The 
Lord Pitsligo, just mention’d, though unhappily drawn into the snare of the late 
insurrection, and forfeiting his estate with the rest, yet carries abroad with him, 
where-ever he goes, a bright genius, a head as full of learning and sound 
judgment, and a behaviour as polite, courtly, and full of all the good qualities 
that adorn a noble birth, as most persons of quality I ever saw. 

Mr. Cambden relates, that on the coast of this country a great piece of amber 
was driven on shore by the force of the sea, as big, to use his own words, as a 
horse. I shall add nothing to the story, because ‘tis hard to give credit to it; it is 
enough that I name my author, for I could not learn from the inhabitants that 
they ever saw any more of it. 

From hence, the east shore of Scotland being at an end, the land trends away 
due west; and the shire of Bamf beginning, you see the towns of Bamf, Elgin, 
and the famous monastery of Kinloss, where the murther’d body of King Duff 
was, after many years, dug up, and discovered to be the same by some tokens, 
which, it seems, were undoubted. 

From this point of the land, I mean Buchan-Ness, the ships take their 
distances, or accounts, for their several voyages; and what they call their 
departure: As in England, they do from Winterton-Ness, on the north-east part of 


Norfolk, or in the Downs for the voyages to the Southward. 

From Fifeness, which is the northermost point, or head land on the mouth of 
Edinburgh Firth, being the southermost land of Fife, to this point of Buchan- 
Ness, the land lyes due north and south, and the shore is the eastermost land of 
Scotland; the distance between them is thirty-three leagues one mile, that is just 
100 miles; though the mariners say that measuring by the sea it is but twenty- 
eight; and from Winterton-Ness, near Yarmouth, to this point call’d Buchan- 
Ness, is just 300 miles. 

The river, or Firth of Tay, opens into the sea, about four leagues north from 
Fife-Ness; and as there is a light-house on the Isle of May, in the mouth of the 
Firth of Forth of Edinburgh, a little south of this point call’d Fife-Ness; so there 
are two light-houses at the entrance of the Firth of Tay, being for the directions 
of the sailors, when they are bound into that river; and particularly for their 
avoiding and sailing between two sands or shoals, which lye off from the south 
side of the entrance. 

This point of land, call’d Buchan-Ness, is generally the first land of Great 
Britain, which the ships make in their voyages home from Arch-Angel in Russia, 
or from their whale-fishing-voyages to Greenland and Spits-Berghen in the north 
seas; and near this point, namely, at Pitsligo, a great ship was cast away in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, bound home from Arch-Angel, in which was the first 
ambassador, which the great Duke of Muscovy sent to any of the Christian 
princes of Europe, and who was commission’d to treat with Queen Elizabeth for 
a league of peace and commerce; and on board which was a most valuable 
present to the queen of rich and costly furrs; such as sables, errnine, black fox 
skins, and such like, being in those days esteem’d inestimable. The ambassadors, 
it seems, were sav’d and brought on shore by the help of the people of Pitsligo; 
but the ship and all the goods, and among them the rich furrs, intended for the 
queen, were all lost, to her Majesty’s great disappointment; for the queen valued 
such fine things exceedingly. 

At the town of Peter-Head there is a small harbour with two small piers; but it 
is all dry at low-water: So that the smallest ships lye a-ground, and can only go 
in and out at high-water, and then only small vessels. 

From this point of easterly land all that great bay, or inlet of the sea, reaching 
quite to the north of Scotland, is call’d Murray Firth; and the northermost point 
is Dungsby Head, which is the east point of Caithness, and opens to Pentland 
Firth. By Pentland Firth you are to understand the passage of the sea beyond 
Caithness, that is to say between Scotland and the Isles of Orkney. This bay, 
call’d Murray-Firth, is not in the nature of a firth, as that of Edinburgh or Tay, 
being the mouths of rivers; as the Humber, or the mouth of Thames in England: 


but it is an open gulph or bay in the sea; as the Bay of Biscay, or the Gulph of 
Mexico are, and such-like: and though it may receive several rivers into it, as 
indeed it does, and as those bays do; yet itself is an open sea, and reaches from, 
as I have said, Peter-Head to Dungsby Head, opposite to the Orkneys; the 
distance upon the sea twenty-six leagues one mile, or seventy-nine miles; but it 
is almost twice as far by land, because of the depth of that bay, which obliges us 
to travel from Pitsligo, west, near seventy miles, till we come to Inverness. 

This country of Buchan, is, indeed, more to be taken notice of from what is to 
be seen on the sea-shore than in the land; for the country is mountainous, poor, 
and more barren than its neighbours; but as we coasted along west, we came into 
a much better country, particularly the shires of Bamff, Elgin, and the country of 
Murray, from whence the bay, I just now mention’d, is called Murray Firth. 

Murray is, indeed, a pleasant country, the soil fruitful, water’d with fine rivers, 
and full of good towns, but especially of gentlemen’s seats, more and more 
remarkable than could, indeed, be expected by a stranger in so remote a part of 
the country. The River Spey, which even Mr. Cambden himself calls a noble 
river, passes through the middle of the country. Upon the bank of this river the 
Duke of Gordon has a noble seat call’d after his name, Castle-Gordon. It is, 
indeed, a noble, large, and antient seat; as a castle much is not to be said of it, for 
old fortifications are of a small import, as the world goes now: But as a dwelling 
or palace for a nobleman, it is a very noble, spacious, and royal building; ‘tis 
only too large, and appears rather as a great town than as a house. 

The present duke has been embroil’d a little in the late unhappy affair of the 
Pretender; but he got off without a forfeiture, having prudently kept himself at a 
distance from them til he might see the effect of things. The duke has several 
other seats in this part of the country; and, which is still better, has a very great 
estate. 

All the country, on the west side of the Spey, is surprisingly agreeable, being a 
flat, level country, the land rich and fruitful, well peopled, and full of 
gentlemen’s seats. This country is a testimony how much the situation of the 
land is concern’d in the goodness of the climate; for here the land being level 
and plain, for between twenty and thirty miles together, the soil is not only 
fruitful and rich, but the temperature of the air is soften’d, and made mild and 
suitable to the fruitfulness of the earth; for the harvest in this country, and in the 
vale of Strath-Bogy, and all the country to Inverness, is not only forward and 
early, as well as rich and strong; but ‘tis more early than in Northumberland, 
nay, than it is in Darbyshire, and even than in some parts of the most southerly 
counties in England; as particularly in the east of Kent. 

As a confirmation of this, I affirm that I have seen the new wheat of this 


country and Innerness brought to market to Edinburgh, before the wheat at 
Edinburgh has been fit to reap; and yet the harvest about Edinburgh is thought to 
be as forward as in most parts, even of England itself. In a word, it is usual for 
them to begin their harvest, in Murray and the country about it, in the month of 
July, and it is not very unusual to have new corn fully ripe and thresh’d out, 
shipp’d off, and brought to Edinburgh to sale, within the month of August. 

Nor is the forwardness of the season the only testimony of the goodness of the 
soil here; but the crops are large, the straw strong and tall, and the ear full; and 
that which is still more the grain, and that particularly of the wheat, is as full, 
and the kind as fine, as any I have seen in England. 

In this rich country is the city, or town rather, of Elgin; I say city, because in 
antient time the monks claim’d it for a city; and the cathedral shews, by its ruins, 
that it was a place of great magnificence. Nor must it be wonder’d at, if in so 
pleasant, so rich, and so agreeable a part of the country, all the rest being so 
differing from it, the clergy should seat themselves in a proportion’d number, 
seeing we must do them the justice to say, that if there is any place richer and 
more fruitful, and pleasant than another, they seldom fail to find it out. 

As the country is rich and pleasant, so here are a great many rich inhabitants, 
and in the town of Elgin in particular; for the gentlemen, as if this was the 
Edinburgh, or the court, for this part of the island, leave their Highland 
habitations in the winter and come and live here for the diversion of the place 
and plenty of provisions; and there is, on this account, a great variety of 
gentlemen for society, and that of all parties and of all opinions. This makes 
Elgin a very agreeable place to live in, notwithstanding its distance, being above 
450 measur’d miles from London, and more, if we must go by Edinburgh. 

This rich country continues with very little intermission, till we come to 
Strath-Nairn, that is the valley of Nairn, where it extends a little farther in 
breadth towards the mountains. Nor is Strath-Nairn behind any of the other in 
fruitfulness: From the western part of this country you may observe that the land 
goes away again to the north; and, as if you were to enter into another island 
beyond Britain, you find a large lake or inlet from the Sea of Murray, mention’d 
above, going on west, as if it were to cut through the island, for we could see no 
end of it; nor could some of the country people tell us how far it went, but that it 
reach’d to Loquabre: so that we thought, till our maps and farther inquiries 
inform’d us, it had join’d to the western ocean. 

After we had travell’d about twelve miles, and descended from a rising 
ground, which we were then upon, we perceived the lake contracted in one 
particular place to the ordinary size of a river, as if design’d by nature to give 
passage to the inhabitants to converse with the northern part; and then, as if that 


part had been sufficiently perform’d, it open’d again to its former breadth, and 
continued in the form of a large lake, as before, for many more miles than we 
could see; being in the whole, according to Mr. Cambden, twenty-three miles 
long; but if it be taken on both sides the pass, ‘tis above thirty-five miles in 
length. 

This situation must necessarily make the narrow part be a most important 
pass, from the south part of Scotland to the northern countries, which are beyond 
it. We have been told the Romans never conquer’d thus far; and those that 
magnify the conquests of Oliver Cromwell in Scotland to a height beyond what 
was done by the Romans, insist much upon it, that the Romans never came into 
this part of the country: But, if what Mr. Cambden records, and what is 
confirm’d by other accounts from the men of learning and of observation, this 
must be a mistake; for Mr. Cambden says, that near Bean-Castle in the county of 
Nairn, there was found, in the year 1460, a fine marble vessel finely carv’d, 
which was full of Roman coins of several sorts; also several old forts or mounts 
have been seen here, which, by their remains, evidently shew’d themselves to be 
Roman: But that enquiry is none of my work. 

In the narrow pass (mention’d above over the lake) stands the town and 
fortress of InnerNess, that is a town on the inner bank of the River Ness. The 
situation of it, as I have said before, intimates that it is a place of strength; and 
accordingly it has a castle, founded in antient times to command the pass: And 
some authors write that it was antiently a royal house for the kings of Scotland. 
Be that as it will, Oliver Cromwell thought it a place of such importance, that he 
built a strong citadel here, and kept a stated garrison always in it, and sometimes 
more than a garrison, finding it needful to have a large body of his old veteran 
troops posted here to preserve the peace of the country, and keep the Highlands 
in awe, which they did effectually ail his time. 

Here it is observ’d, that at the end of those troublesome days, when the troops 
on all sides came to be disbanded, and the men dispers’d, abundance of the 
English soldiers settled in this fruitful and cheap part of the country, and two 
things are observ’d from it as the consequence. 

That the English falling to husbandry, and cultivation of the earth after their 
Own manner, were instrumental, with the help of a rich and fruitful soil, to bring 
all that part of the country into so good a method and management, as is 
observ’d to outdo all the rest of Scotland to this day; and this not a little 
contributes to the harvest being so early, and the corn so good, as is said above; 
for as they reap early, so they sow early, and manure and help the soil by all the 
regular arts of husbandry, as is practis’d in England, and which, as they learnt it 
from England, and by English men, so they preserve the knowledge of it, and 


also the industry attending it, and requir’d for it to this day. 

As Cromwell’s soldiers initiated them thus into the arts and industry of the 
husbandman, so they left them the English accent upon their tongues, and they 
preserve it also to this day; for they speak perfect English, even much better than 
in the most southerly provinces of Scotland; nay, some will say that they speak it 
as well as at London; though I do not grant that neither. It is certain they keep 
the southern accent very well, and speak very good English. 

They have also much of the English way of living among them, as well in 
their manner of dress and customs, as also of their eating and drinking, and even 
of their dressing and cookery, which we found here much more agreeable to 
English stomachs than in other parts of Scotland; all which, and several other 
usages and customs, they retain from the settling of three regiments of English 
soldiers here, after they were disbanded, and who had, at least many of them, 
their wives and children with them. 

The fort, which was then built, and since demolish’d, has been restor’d since 
the revolution; and a garrison was always kept here by King William, for the 
better regulating the Highlands; and this post was of singular importance in the 
time of the late insurrection of the Lord Marr for the Pretender; when, though his 
party took it, they were driven out again by the country, with the assistance of 
the Earl of Sutherland, and several other of the nobility and gentry, who stood 
fast to the king’s interest. 

Here is a stately stone bridge of seven large arches over the River Ness, 
where, as I said above, it grows narrow between the sea and the lake; small 
vessels may come up to the town, but larger ships, when such come thither, as 
they often do for corn, lye at some distance east from the town. 

When you are over this bridge you enter that which we truly call the north of 
Scotland, and others the north Highlands; in which are several distinct shires, but 
cannot call for a distinct description, because it is all one undistinguish’d range 
of mountains and woods, overspread with vast, and almost uninhabited rocks 
and steeps fill’d with deer innumerable, and of a great many kinds; among which 
are some of those the antients call’d harts and roebucks, with vast overgrown 
stags and hinds of the red deer kind, and with fallow-deer also. 

And here, before I describe this frightful country, it is needful to observe that 
Scotland may be thus divided into four districts, or distinct quarters, which, 
however, I have not seen any of our geographers do before me, yet, I believe, 
may not be an improper measurement for such as would form a due idea of the 
whole in their minds, as follows: 

The South Land, or that part of Scotland south of the River Tay, drawing a 
line from the Tay, about Perth, to Loch-Lomond, and down again to Dumbarton, 


and the bank of Clyde. 

The Middle, or Midland, being all the country from the Tay and the Lough- 
Lomon, north to the Lake of Ness and the Aber, including a long slope to the 
south, taking in the western Highlands of Argyle and Lorn, and the isles of Isla 
and Jura. 

The North Land, being all the country beyond Innerness and the Lough, or 
River Ness, north, drawing the line over the narrow space of Glengary, between 
the Ness and the Aber, and bounded by them both from the eastern to the 
western Sea. 

The islands, being all the western and northern islands (viz.) the Hebrides, the 
Skye, the Orkneys, and the Isles of Shetland. 

Upon the foot of this division I am now, having pass’d the bridge over the 
Ness, enter’d upon the third division of Scotland. call’d the North Land; and it is 
of this country that, as I am saying, the mountains are so full of deer, harts, 
roebucks, &. 

Here are also a great number of eagles which breed in the woods, and which 
prey upon the young fawns when they first fall. Some of these eagles are of a 
mighty large kind, such as are not to be seen again in those parts of the world. 

Here are also the best hawks of all the kinds for sport which are in the 
kingdom, and which the nobility and gentry of Scotland make great use of; for 
not this part of Scotland only, but all the rest of the country abounds with wild- 
fowl. 

The rivers and lakes also in all this country are prodigiously full of salmon; it 
is hardly credible what the people relate of the quantity of salmon taken in these 
rivers, especially in the Spey, the Nairn, the Ness, and other rivers thereabout. 
The several countries beyond the Ness are: 


Ross; 
Sutherland; ‘th ou f Orkney and 
Caithness; : ee i" Shetland. 
Strathnaver; eeetia 


The Earl of Sutherland has a castle beyond Innerness, call’d Dunrobin, situate 
on the eastern shore, which his lordship was sent down by sea to take an early 
possession of in the late rebellion; and which, if he had not done, would soon 
have fallen into the hands of the late Earl of Marr’s party; but by his coming 
timely thither it was prevented, and the country on that side kept from joining 
the troops of the Pretender, at least for that time. 

Innermess is a pleasant, clean, and well built town: There are some merchants 
in it, and some good share of trade. It consists of two parishes, and two large, 


handsome streets, but no publick buildings of any note, except as above, the old 
castle and the bridge. 

North of the mouth of this river is the famous Cromarty Bay, or Cromarty 
Firth, noted for being the finest harbour, with the least business, of, perhaps, any 
in Britain; ‘tis, doubtless, a harbour or port, able to receive the Royal Navy of 
Great Britain, and, like Milford-Haven in Wales, both the going in and out safe 
and secure: But as there is very little shipping employ’d in these parts, and little 
or no trade, except for corn, and in the season of it some fishing, so this noble 
harbour is left intirely useless in the world. 

Our geographers seem to be almost as much at a loss in the description of this 
north part of Scotland, as the Romans were to conquer it; and they are oblig’d to 
fill it up with hills and mountains, as they do the inner parts of Africa, with lyons 
and elephants, for want of knowing what else to place there. Yet this country is 
not of such difficult access, as to be pass’d undescrib’d, as if it were 
impenetrable; here being on the coast Dornoch a Royal Burgh, situate upon the 
sea, opposite to that which they call Tarbat Bay, eminent for the prodigious 
quantity of herrings taken, or, which rather might be taken here in their season. 
There is a castle here belonging also to the Earl of Sutherland, and it was the seat 
of a bishop; but the cathedral, which is but mean, is now otherwise employ’ d. 

All the country beyond this river, and the Loch flowing into it, is call’d 
Caithness, and extends to the northermost land in Scotland. 

Some people tell us they have both lead, copper, and iron in this part of 
Scotland, and I am very much inclin’d to believe it: but it seems reserv’d for a 
future, and more industrious age to search into; which, if it should happen to 
appear, especially the iron, they would no more have occasion to say, that nature 
furnish’d them with so much timber, and woods of such vast extent to no 
purpose, seeing it may be all little enough to supply the forges for working up 
the iron stone, and improving that useful product: And should a time come when 
these hidden treasures of the earth should be discover’d and improv’d, this part 
of Scotland may no longer be call’d poor, for such a production would soon 
change the face of things, bring wealth and people, and commerce to it; fill their 
harbours full of ships, their towns full of people; and, by consuming the 
provisions, bring the soil to be cultivated, its fish cur’d, and its cattle consum’d 
at home, and so a visible prosperity would shew itself among them. 

Nor are the inhabitants so wild and barbarous as, perhaps, they were in those 
times, or as our writers have pretended. We see every day the gentlemen born 
here; such as the Mackenzies, McLeans, Dundonalds, Gordons, McKays, and 
others, who are nam’d among the clans as if they were barbarians, appear at 
court, and in our camps and armies, as polite, and as finish’d gentlemen as any 


from other countries, or even among our own; and, if I should say, outdoing our 
own in many things, especially in arms and gallantry, as well abroad as at home. 
But I am not writing panegyricks or satyrs here, my business is with the country. 
There is no room to doubt, but in this remote part of the island the country is 
more wild and uncultivated, as it is mountainous, and (in some parts) thinner of 
inhabitants, than in the more southern parts of the island. 

Here are few towns, but the people live dispers’d, the gentry leading the 
commons or vassals, as they are call’d, to dwell within the respective bounds of 
their several clans, where they are, as we may Say, little monarchs, reigning in 
their own dominions; nor do the people know any other sovereign, at least many 
of them do not. 

This occasions the people to live dispers’d among the hills without any settled 
towns. Their employment is chiefly hunting, which is, as we may say, for their 
food; though they do also breed large quantities of black cattle, with which they 
pay their lairds or leaders the rent of the lands: And these are the cattle which, 
even from the remotest parts, as well as from other in the west and south, are 
driven annually to England to be sold, and are brought up even to London, 
especially into the countries of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. 

Having thus, as I say, few or no towns to describe north of Innerness, it must 
suffice that I thus give a just description of the country in general: For example, 
it is surrounded with the sea, and those two great inlets of water, mention’d 
above, call’d the Ness and the Abre: So that except a small part, or neck of land, 
reaching from one to the other, and which is not above six miles, I mean that 
country which Mr. Cambden calls the Garrow, or Glengarrough, others 
Glengary; I say, this neck of land excepted, the whole division, as form’d above 
under the head of the North Land, would be a distinct island, separated from all 
the rest of Great Britain, as effectually as the Orkneys or the Isle of Skey is 
separated from this. 

In a word, the great Northern Ocean surrounds this whole part of Scotland; 
that part of it to the east, mention’d just now, lyes open to the sea without any 
cover; the west and north parts are, as it were, surrounded with out-works as 
defences, to break off the raging ocean from the north; for the western islands on 
one side, and the Orkneys on the other, lye as so many advanc’d fortifications or 
redoubts, to combat that enemy at a distance. I shall view them in their course. 

From Dunrobin Castle, which, I mention’d before, you have nothing of note 
offers itself, either by sea or land; but an extended shore lying north and south 
without towns and without harbours, and indeed, as there are none of the first, so 
there are wanting none of the last; for, as I said Cromarty Bay, there is a noble 
harbour without ships or trade; so here nature, as if providentially foreseeing 


there was no room for trade, forbore giving herself the trouble to form harbours 
and creeks where they should be useless, and without people. 

The land thus extended as above, lyes north and south to Dungsby-Head, 
which is the utmost extent of the land on the east side of Britain, north, and is 
distant from Cromarty eighteen leagues north. This point of Dingsby, or 
Dungsby-Head, is in the north part, as I observ’d of Buchan and Winterton 
before; ‘tis the place from whence the sailors take their distances, and keep their 
accounts in their going farther north; as for example; From this point of 
Dingsby-Head to the Fair Isle, which is the first of Shetland, or the last of the 
Orkneys, call it which we will, for it lyes between both, is 25 leagues, 75 miles. 

From the same Dingsby-Head to Sumburgh-Head, that is to Shetland, is 32 
leagues, 96 miles, and to Lerwick Fort in Shetland no miles. 

Thus from Buchan-Ness to Sumburgh-Head in Shetland, is 47 leagues. 

And from Winterton Ness near Yarmouth, on the coast of Norfolk, to Buchan 
Ness, on the coast of Aberdeen, is just 100 leagues. So from Winterton to 
Shetland is 147 leagues, 441 miles. 

But this is the proper business of the mariners. I am now to observe that we 
are here at the extreme end or point of the island of Great Britain; and that here 
the land bears away west, leaving a large strait or sea, which they call Pentland 
Firth, and which divides, between the island of Great Britain, and the isles of the 
Orkneys; a passage broad and fair, for ‘tis not less than five leagues over, and 
with a great depth of water; so that any ships, or fleets of ships may go thro’ it: 
But the tides are so fierce, so uncertain, and the gusts and suddain squalls of 
wind so frequent, that very few merchants-ships care to venture thro’ it; and the 
Dutch East-India ships, which come north about, (as ‘tis call’d) in their return 
from India, keep all farther off, and choose to come by Fair Isle, that is to say, in 
the passage between the islands of Orkney and Shetland. And here the Dutch 
send their squadron of men of war generally to meet them, because, as if it were 
in a narrow lane, they are sure to meet with them there. 

Here the passage is not only broader; for it is at least nine leagues from north 
Ranalsha, the farthest island of the Orkneys, to Fair Isle, and five more from Fair 
Isle to Shetland: So that they have a passage of fourteen leagues between the 
Orkneys and Shetland, with only a small island in the way, which has nothing 
dangerous about it; also the mountainous country being now all out of reach; the 
sea is open and calm, as in other places; nor is there any dangerous current or 
shoals to disturb them. 

In the passage, between the lands end of Britain and the Orkneys, is a small 
island, which our mariners call Stroma, Mr. Cambden and others Sowna; ‘tis 
spoken much of as dangerous for ships: But I see no room to record any thing of 


that kind any more than that there are witches and spirits haunting it, which draw 
ships on shore to their misfortunes. Such things I leave to the people who are of 
the opinion the Devil has such retreats for doing mischief; for my own part I 
believe him employ’d in business of more moment. 

As Dingsby-Head is the most northerly land of Great Britain, ‘tis worth 
observing to you that here, in the month of June, we had so clear an 
uninterrupted day, that, though indeed the sun does set, that is to say, the horizon 
covers its whole body for some hours, yet you might see to read the smallest 
print, and to write distinctly, without the help of a candle, or any other light, and 
that all night long. 

No wonder the antient mariners, be they Ph?nician or Carthaginian, or what 
else you please, who in those days knew nothing of the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, when they were driven thus far, were surpris’d at finding they had lost 
the steady rotation of day and night, which they thought had spread over the 
whole globe. 

No wonder they talked much of their Ultima Thule, and that the Elysian fields 
must lye this way; when they found that they were already come to everlasting 
day, they could no longer doubt but heaven lay that way, or at least that this was 
the high way to it; and accordingly, when they came home, and were to give an 
account of these things among their neighbours, they fill’?d them with 
astonishment; and ‘twas wonderful they did not really fit out ships for the disco 
very; for who would ever have gone so near heaven, and not ventur’d a little 
farther to see whether they could find it or no? 

From hence west we go along the shore of the firth or passage, which they call 
Pentland; and here is the house so famous, call’d John a Grot’s house, where we 
set our horses’ feet into the sea, on the most northerly land, as the people say, of 
Britain, though, I think, Dungsby-Head is as far north. Tis certain, however, the 
difference is but very small, being either of them in the latitude of 591/6 north, 
and Shetland reaching above two degrees farther. The dominions of Great 
Britain are extended from the Isle of Wight, in the latitude of 50 degrees, to the 
Isles of Unsta in Shetland, in the latitude of 61 degrees, 30 minutes, being ten 
degrees, or full 600 miles in length; which island of Unsta being the most remote 
of the Isles of Shetland to the north east, lyes 167 leagues from Winterton Ness 
in Norfolk. 

Here we found, however mountainous and wild the country appear’d, the 
people were extremely well furnish’d with provisions; and especially they had 
four sorts of provisions in great plenty; and with a supply of which ‘tis 
reasonable to say they could suffer no dangerous want. 

Very good bread, as well oat bread as wheat, though the last not so cheap as 


the first. 

Venison exceeding plentiful, and at all seasons, young or old, which they kill 
with their guns wherever they find it; for there is no restraint, but ‘tis every 
man’s own that can kill it. By which means the Highlanders not only have all of 
them fire-arms, but they are all excellent marksmen. 

Salmon in such plenty as is scarce credible, and so cheap, that to those who 
have any substance to buy with, it is not worth their while to catch it themselves. 
This they eat fresh in the season, and for other times they cure it by drying it in 
the sun, by which they preserve it all the year. 

They have no want of cows and sheep, but the latter are so wild, that 
sometimes were they not, by their own disposition, used to flock together, they 
would be much harder to kill than the deer. 

From hence to the west point of the passage to Orkney is near twenty miles, 
being what may be call’d the end of the island of Britain; and this part faces 
directly to the North Pole; the land, as it were, looking forward just against the 
Pole Star, and the Pole so elevated, that the tail of the Ursa Major, or the Great 
Bear, is seen just in the zenith, or over your head; and the day is said to be 
eighteen hours long, that is to say, the sun is so long above the horizon: But the 
rest of the light is so far beyond a twilight, by reason of the smallness of the arch 
of that circle, which the sun makes beneath the horizon, that it is clear and 
perfect day almost all the time; not forgetting withal, that the dark nights take 
their turn with them in their season, and it is just as long night in the winter. 

Yet it is observable here, that they have more temperate winters here generally 
speaking, than we have to the most southerly part of the island, and particularly 
the water in some of the rivers as in the Ness, for example, never freezes, nor are 
their frosts ordinarily so lasting as they are in the most southerly climates, which 
is accounted for from the nearness of the sea, which filling the air with moist 
vapours, thickens the fluids and causes that they are not so easily penetrated by 
the severity of the cold. 

On this account the snows also are not so deep, neither do they lie so long 
upon the ground, as in other places, except it be on some of the high hills, in the 
upper and innermost part of the country, where the tops, or summits of the hills 
are continually cover’d with snow, and perhaps have been so for many ages, so 
that here if in any place of the world they may justly add to the description of 
their country, 

—vast wat’ry lakes, which spread below, 

And mountains cover’d with eternal snow. 

On the most inland parts of this country, especially in the shire of Ross, they 

have vast woods of firr trees, not planted and set by men’s hands, as I have 


described in the southern part of Scotland, but growing wild and undirected, 
otherwise than as nature planted and nourished them up, by the additional help 
of time, nay of ages. Here are woods reaching from ten, to fifteen, and twenty 
miles in length, and proportioned in breadth, in which there are firrs, if we may 
believe the inhabitants, large enough to make masts for the biggest ships in the 
Navy Royal, and which are rendered of no use, meerly for want of convenience 
of water carriage to bring them away; also they assure us there are a sufficient 
quantity of other timber for a supply to all Britain. 

How far this may be true, that is to say, as to the quantity, that I do not 
undertake to determine: But I must add a needful memorandum to the Scots 
noblemen, &. in whose estates these woods grow, that if they can not be made 
useful one way, they may be made so another, and if they cannot fell the timber, 
and cut it into masts and deals, and other useful things for bringing away, having 
no navigation; they may yet burn it, and draw from it vast quantities of pitch, tar, 
rosin, turpentine, &. which is of easier carriage, and may be carried on horses to 
the water’s edge, and then ship’d for the use of the merchant, and this way their 
woods may be made profitable, whatever they might be before. 

We find no manufactures among the people here, except it be that the women 
call their thrift, namely, spinning of woollen, or linnen for their own uses, and 
indeed not much of that; perhaps, the time may come, when they may be better 
and more profitably employ’d that way; for if as I have observ’d, they should 
once come to work the mines, which there is reason to believe are to be found 
there, and to search the bowels of the earth, for iron and copper, the people 
would soon learn to stay at home, and the women would find work as well as the 
men; but this must be left to time and posterity. 

We were now in the particular county called Strathnaver, or the Vale on the 
Naver, the remotest part of all the island, though not the most barren or 
unfruitful; for here as well as on the eastern shore is good corn produced, and 
sufficient of it at least for the inhabitants; perhaps they do not send much abroad, 
though sometimes also they send it over to the Orkneys, and also to Shetland. 
This county belongs to the Earl of Sutherland whose eldest son bears the title of 
Lord Strathnaver. 

And now leaving the northern prospect we pass the opposite point west from 
Dingsby-head, and which the people call Farro-head, tho’ Mr. Camden (by what 
authority, or from what originals I know not) gives it a long account of, and calls 
these two points by two opposite names: 

The east point, or Dingsby-head, he calls Virvedrum Promontorium . 

The west point, or Farro-head, he calls Saruedrum Promontorium . 

From hence the vast western ocean appears, what name to give it the 


geographers themselves do not seem to agree, but it certainly makes a part of the 
great Atlantick Sea, and is to be called by no other name, for it has no land or 
country to derive from. 

And now we were to turn our faces S. for the islands of this sea, which make 
the fourth division of Scotland as mentioned before. I may if I have room give as 
just a description of them as I can from authentick relations; for being on horse- 
back and no convenience of shipping presenting itself here, I am to own that we 
did not go over to those islands personally, neither was it likely any person 
whose business was meer curiosity and diversion, should either be at the 
expence, or run the risque of such a hazardous passage where there was so little 
worth observation to be found. 

We therefore turned our faces to the south, and with great satisfaction after so 
long and fateaguing a journey; and unless we had been assisted by the gentlemen 
of the country, and with very good guides, it had been next to an impossibility to 
have pass’d over this part of the country. I do confess if I was to recommend to 
any men whose curiosity tempted them to travel over this country, the best 
method for their journeying, it should be neither to seek towns, for it would be 
impossible to find such in proper stages for their journey; nor to make 
themselves always burthensome to the Highland chiefs, tho’ there I can assure 
them they would always meet with good treatment, and great hospitality. 

But I would propose travelling with some company, and carrying tents with 
them, and so encamping every night as if they were an army. 

It is true they would do well to have the countenance of the gentlemen, and 
chiefs as above, and to be recommended to them from their friends from one to 
another, as well for guides as for safety, otherwise I would not answer for what 
might happen: But if they are first well recommended as strangers, and have 
letters from one gentleman to another, they would want neither guides nor 
guards, nor indeed would any man touch them; but rather protect them if there 
was occasion in all places; and by this method they might in the summer time 
lodge, when, and wherever they pleased, with safety and pleasure; travelling no 
farther at a time, than they thought fit; and as for their provisions, they might 
supply themselves by their guns, with very great plenty of wild fowl, and their 
attendants and guides would find convenient places to furnish other things 
sufficient to carry with them. 

It would be no unpleasant account to relate a journey which five, two Scots 
and three English gentlemen, took in this manner for their diversion, in order to 
visit the late Duke of Gordon, but it would be too long for this place: It would be 
very diverting to shew how they lodg’d every night. How two Highlanders who 
attended them, and who had been in the army, went before every evening and 


pitch’d their little camp. How they furnish’d themselves with provisions, carry’d 
some with them, and dress’d and prepared what they kill’d with their guns; and 
how very easily they travelled over all the mountains and wasts, without 
troubling themselves with houses or lodgings; but as I say the particulars are too 
long for this place. 

Indeed in our attempt to come down to the southward by the coast of Tain, and 
the shire of Ross, we should have been extreamly disappointed, and perhaps 
have been obliged to get a ship or bark, to have carry’d us round the Isle of Skye 
into Loquhaber, had it not been for the extraordinary courtesie of some of the 
gentlemen of the country. 

On the other hand we unexpectedly met here some English men, who were 
employ’d by merchants in the S. (whether at London or Edinburgh I do not now 
remember) to take and cure a large quantity of white fish, and afterwards 
herrings, on account of trade. Here we had not only the civility of their 
assistance and accommodation in our journey, but we had the pleasure of seeing 
what progress they made in their undertaking. As for herrings indeed the 
quantity was prodigious, and we had the pleasure of seeing something of the 
prodigy, for I can call it no other; the shoal was as I might say beginning to 
come, or had sent their vant-couriers before them, when we first came to the 
head of Pentland Firth, and in a fortnight’s time more, the body of their 
numberless armies began to appear; but before we left the coast you would have 
ventur’d to say of the sea, as they do of the River Tibiscus, or Theisse in 
Hungary, that it was one third water, and two thirds fish; the operation of taking 
them, could hardly be call’d fishing, for they did little more than dip for them 
into the water and take them up. 

As to the quantity, I make no scruple to say, that if there had been ten 
thousand ships there to have loaded with them, they might all have been filled 
and none of them mist; nor did the fish seem to stay, but pass’d on to the south, 
that they might supply other parts, and make way also for those innumerable 
shoals which were to come after. 

Had the quantity of white fish been any way proportion’d to the undertaking 
as the herring was, there would no doubt have been such encouragement to the 
merchant, that they would never have given it over, but they found it would not 
fully answer: Not but there were great quantities of cod, and the fish very 
sizeable and good, but not so great a quantity as to make that dispatch in taking 
them (as they are taken with hook and line) sufficient for loading of ships, or 
laying up a large quantity in the season; and this I doubt discouraged the 
undertaking, the merchants finding the expence to exceed the return. 

Here we found the town of Tain, and some other villages tollerably well 


inhabited, and some trade also, occasioned principally by the communication 
with the western islands, and also by the herring fishing, the fishing boats from 
other parts often putting into these ports; for all their coast is full of loughs and 
rivers, and other openings which make very good harbours of shipping; and that 
which is remarkable, some of those loughs, are infinitely full of herrings, even 
where, as they tell us, they have no communication with the sea, so that they 
must have in all probability been put into them alive by some particular hands, 
and have multiplied there as we find at this time. 

We could understand nothing on this side of what the people said, any more 
than if we had been in Morocco; and all the remedy we had was, that we found 
most of the gentlemen spoke Frenen, and some few spoke broad Scots; we found 
it also much for our convenience to make the common people believe we were 
French. 

Should we go about here to give you an account of the religion of the people 
in this country, it would be an unpleasant work, and perhaps scarce seem to 
deserve credit; you would hardly believe that in a Christian island, as this is said 
to be, there should be people found who know so little of religion, or of the 
custom of Christians, as not to know a Sunday, or Sabbath, from a working day, 
or the worship of God from an ordinary meeting, for conversation: I do not 
affirm that it is so, and I shall say no more of it here, because I would not publish 
what it is to be hoped may in time find redress; but I cannot but say that his 
Majesty’s gift of I,oool . annually to the Assembly of Scotland, for sending 
ministers and missionaries for the propagating Christian knowledge in the 
Highlands, is certainly one of the most needful charities that could have been 
thought of, worthy of a king, and well suited to that occasion; and if prudently 
apply’d, as there is reason to believe it will be, may in time break in upon this 
horrible ignorance, that has so far spread over this unhappy part of the country. 

On the other hand, what shall we say to the neglect, which for so many years 
past has been the occasion of this surprizing darkness among the people, when 
the poor abandon’d creatures have not so much as had the common instruction 
of Christianity, so much as to know whether there was any such thing as a God 
or no, much less how to worship him; and if at any time any glympse of light 
had been infus’d into them, and they had been taught any knowledge of superior 
things, it has been by the diligence of the Popish clergy, who to do them justice, 
have shewn more charity, and taken more pains that way, than some whose work 
it had been, and who it might much more have been expected from? 

But the state of religion is not my present subject; ‘tis certain the people have 
the Bible in their own language, the Irs, and the missionaries now are oblig’d to 
preach to them, and examine or catechise their children in the Irs language, so 


that we are not to despair of having this county as well instructed in time, as 
other parts of Britain; the rest must be left to his hand, that over rules the minds 
of men, and causes them to know, even in spite of the defects of common 
teaching. 

On this coast is the Isle of Skye, lying from the west north west, to the east 
south east, and bearing upon the main island, only separated by a narrow strait of 
water; something like as the Isle of Weight is separated from the county of 
Southampton. We left this on our right, and crossing the mountains, came with 
as little stay as we could to the lough of Abre, that is, the water which as I said 
above, assists with Lough Ness, or Loch Ness, to separate the north land of 
Scotland from the middle part. 

This is a long and narrow inlet of the sea, which opening from the Irish Sea S. 
west, meets the River Abre, or as the Scots much more properly express it, the 
Water of Abre, for it is rather a large lake or loch, than a river, and receives 
innumerable small rivers into it; it begins or rises in the mountains of Ross, or of 
Glengary, within five or six miles from the shore of the Loch Ness, or the Water 
of Ness, which is a long and narrow lake like itself, and as the Ness runs away 
east to Innerness, and so into the great gulph called Murray Firth, so the Abre 
becoming presently a loch or lake, also goes away more to the southward, and 
sloping south west, runs into the Irish Sea as above. 

From this river or water of Abre, all that mountainous barren and frightful 
country, which lies south of the water of Abre is call’d Loquabre, or the country 
bordering on Loch Abre. It is indeed a frightful country full of hidious desart 
mountains and unpassable, except to the Highlanders who possess the precipices. 
Here in spight of the most vigorous pursuit, the Highland robbers, such as the 
famous Rob Roy in the late disturbances, find such retreats as none can pretend 
to follow them into, nor could he be ever taken. 

On this water of Abre, just at the entrance of the loch, was anciently a fort 
built, to curb the Highlanders, on either side; it was so situated, that tho’ it might 
indeed be block’d up by land and be distress’d by a siege, the troops besieging 
being masters of the field, yet as it was open to the sea, it might always receive 
supplies by shipping, the government being supposed to be always master of the 
sea, or at least ‘tis very probable they will be so. 

this fort the late King William caused to be rebuilt, or rather a new fort to be 
erected; where there was always a good garrison kept for curbing the 
Highlanders, which fort was for several years commanded by Lieutenant 
General Maitland, an old experienc’d general, who had signalized himself upon 
many occasions abroad, particularly at the great battle of Treves, where he 
serv’d under the French, and where he lost one of his hands. 


I name this gentleman, not to pay any compliment to him, for he is long ago in 
his grave, but to intimate that this wise commander did more to gain the 
Highlanders and keep them in peace, and in a due subjection to the British 
Government, by his winning and obliging behaviour, and yet by strict 
observance of his orders, and the duty of a governour, than any other before him 
had been able to do by force, and the sword; and this particularly appear’d in the 
time of the Union, when endeavours were every where made use of, to bring 
those hot people to break out into rebellion, if possible to prevent the carrying on 
the treaty. 

At this place we take our leave of the third division, which I call the north land 
of Scotland, for this fort being on the south side of the Loch Abre is therefore 
called inner Lochy, as the other for the like reason was called inner Ness. 

We have nothing now remaining for a full survey of Scotland, but the western 
part, of the middle part, or division of Scotland, and this though a large country, 
yet affords not an equal variety with the eastern part of the same division. 

To traverse the remaining part of this country, I must begin upon the upper 
Tay, aS we may justly call it, where I left off when I turn’d away east; and here 
we have in especial manner the country of Brechin, the Blair as ‘tis called of 
Athol, and the country of Bradalbin: This is a hilly country indeed, but as it is 
water’d by the Tay, and many other pleasant rivers which fall into it, there are 
also several fruitful valleys, intersperst among the hills; nor are even the 
Highlands themselves, or the Highlanders the inhabitants any thing so wild, 
untaught, or untractable, as those whom I have been a describing in the north- 
land division, that is to say, in Strath-Naver, Ross, Tain, &. 

The Duke of Athol is lord, I was almost going to say king of this country, and 
has the greatest interest, or if you please, the greatest share of vassalage of any 
nobleman in this part of Scotland; if I had said in all Scotland, I believe I should 
have been supported by others that know both his person and his interest as well 
as most people do. 

His Grace was always an opposer of the Union in the Parliament holden at 
Edinburgh, for passing it into an Act; but he did not carry his opposition to the 
height of tumult and rebellion; if he had, as some were forward to have had 
done, he would have possibly bid fair, to have prevented the conclusion of it, at 
least at that time: But the hour was come, when the calamities of war, which had 
for so many hundred years vext the two nations, were to have an end; and tho’ 
the government was never weaker in power than at that time, I mean in Scotland, 
yet the affair was carry’d thro’ with a high hand, all the little tumults and 
disorders of the rabble as well at Edinburgh as at Glasgow, and other places, 
being timely supprest, and others by prudent management prevented. 


The duke has several fine seats in this country; as first at Dunkeld, upon the 
Tay which I mentioned before, and where there was a fight, between the regular 
troops and the Highlanders, in the reign of King William, another at 
Huntingtour, in the Strathearn, or Valley of Earn, where the duke has a fine park, 
and great store of deer; and it may indeed be called his hunting seat, whither he 
sometimes retires meerly for sport. But his ordinary residence, and where I say 
he keeps his court like a prince, is at the castle of Blair, farther N. and beyond 
the Tay, on the edge of Bradalbin upon the banks of a clear and fine river which 
falls into the Tay, a few miles lower. 

As I have said something of this country of Bradalbin, it will be needfull to 
say something more, seeing some other authors have said so much: It is seated as 
near the center of Scotland, as any part of it can be well fixt, and that which is 
particular, is, that it is alledg’d, it is the highest ground of all Scotland, for that 
the rivers which rise here, are said to run every way from this part, some into the 
eastern, and some into the western seas. 

The Grampian mountains, which are here said to cut through Scotland, as the 
Muscovites say of their Riphean hills, that they are the girdle of the world. As is 
the country, so are the inhabitants, a fierce fighting and furious kind of men; but 
I must add that they are much chang’d, and civiliz’d from what they were 
formerly, if Mr. Cambden’s account of them is just. I mean of the Highlanders of 
Bradalbin only; tho’ I include the country of Loquhabre, and Athol, as adjoyning 
to it. 

It is indeed a very bitter character, and possibly they might deserve it in those 
days; but I must insist that they are quite another people now: And tho’ the 
country is the same, and the mountains as wild and desolate as ever, yet the 
people, by the good conduct of their chiefs and heads of clans, are much more 
civilized than they were in former times. 

As the men have the same vigour and spirit; but are under a better regulation 
of their manners, and more under government; so they make excellent soldiers, 
when they come abroad, or are listed in regular and disciplin’d troops. 

The Duke of Athol, though he has not an estate equal to some of the nobility, 
yet he is master of more of these superiorities, as they are called there, than 
many of those who have twice his estate; and I have been told, that he can bring 
a body of above 6,000 men together in arms at very little warning. 

The pomp and state in which this noble person lives, is not to be imitated in 
Great Britain; for he is served like a prince, and maintains a greater equipage and 
retinue than five times his estate would support in another country. 

The duke has also another seat in Strathearn, which is called Tullibardin, and 
which gives title at this time to the eldest son of the House of Athol, for the time 


being. At the lower part of this country, the River Earn falls into Tay, and greatly 
increases its waters. This river rises far west, on the frontiers of the western 
Highlands near Glengyl, and running through that pleasant country called 
Strathearn, falls into Tay, below St. Johnstons. 

Soon after its first coming out from the mountains, the Earn spreads itselfe 
into a loch, as most of those rivers do; this is called Loch Earn, soon after which 
it runs by Duplin Castle, the seat of the Earl of Kinnowl, whose eldest son is 
known in England, by the title of Lord Duplin, taking it from the name of this 
castle. The late Earl of Kinnowl’s son, the Lord Duplin, was marry’d to the 
daughter of the late Earl of Oxford, then Lord High Treasurer of England, and 
who was on that occasion made a peer of Great Britain. 

This castle of Duplin, is a very beautiful seat, and the heads of the families 
having been pretty much used to live at home, the house has been adorned at 
several times, according to the genius, and particular inclination of the persons, 
who then lived there; the present earl is not much in Scotland; being created a 
peer of Great Britain, in the reign of the late Queen Anne, and marry’d, as 
above, into the family of Oxford. 

This ancient seat is situated in a good soil, and a pleasant country, near the 
banks of the River Earn, and the earl has a very good estate; but not loaded with 
vassals, and highland superiorities, as the Duke of Athol is said to be. 

The house is now under a new decoration, two new wings being lately added 
for offices as well as ornament. 

The old building is spacious, the rooms are large, and the ceilings lofty, and 
which is more than all the appearance of the buildings, ‘tis all magnificently 
finished, and furnished within; there are also abundance of very fine paintings, 
and some of great value, especially court pieces, and family pieces, of which it 
would take up a book to write the particulars; but I must not omit the fine picture 
of King Charles the First, with a letter in his hand, which he holds out to his son 
the Duke of York, afterwards King James the Second, which they say he was to 
carry to France; also a statue in brass of the same King Charles the First on 
horse-back; there are also two pictures of a contrary sort, namely, one of Oliver 
Cromwell, and one of the then General Monk, both from the life. 

Also there is a whole length of that Earl of Kinnoul, who was Lord Chancellor 
of Scotland, in the reign of King James the Sixth, with several other peices of 
Italian masters of great value. 

From this place we went to Brechin, an ancient town with a castle finely 
situate; but the ancient grandour of it not supported; the family of Penmure, to 
whom it belong’d, having been in no extraordinary circumstances for some time 
past, and now their misfortunes being finished, it is under forfeiture, and sold 


among the spoils of the late rebellion. 

We were now as it were landed again, being after a long mountain-ramble, 
come down to the low lands, and into a pleasant and agreeable country; but as 
we had yet another journey to take west, we had a like prospect of a rude and 
wild part of Scotland to go through. 

The Highlands of Scotland are divided into two parts, and known so as two 
separate countries, (viz.) the West Highlands, and the North Highlands; the last, 
of which I have spoken at large, contain the countries or provinces of: 

Bradalbin, Sutherland, 

Athol, Ross, 

Lochaber, Strathnaver, } together with the Isle of Skye. 

Buchan, Caithness, 

Mar, 
The West Highlands contain the shires or counties of: 
Dunbritton or Dunbarton, 

Lenox, Argyle, 

Bute, Lorn and Cantyre. 

On the bank of this River Earn lies a very pleasant vale, which continues from 
the Tay, where it receives the river quite up to the Highlands; this is called 
according to the usage of Scotland Strath Earn, or the Strath or Vale of Earn, ‘tis 
an agreeable country, and has many gentlemen’s seats on both sides the river; 
but it is near the Highlands, and has often suffered by the depredations of those 
wild folk in former times. 

The family of Montrose, whose chief was sacrificed for the interest of King 
Charles the First, had a strong castle here called Kincardin; but it was ruin’d and 
demolished in those wars, and is not rebuilt. The castle of Drummond is almost 
in the same condition, or at least is like soon to be so, the Earl of Perth, to whom 
it belongs, being in exile, as his father was before him, by their adhering to the 
late King James the Seventh, and to the present Pretender. King James the 
Seventh made the father a duke, and Knight of the Garter, and governor to his 
son the Pretender. His eldest son who should have succeeded to the honours and 
titles dy’d in France, and three other sons still remaining are all abroad, either 
following the ruin’d fortunes of the Pretender, or in other service in foreign 
courts; where, we know not, nor is it material to our present purpose. 

The Western Highlands are the only remaining part of Scotland, which as yet I 
have not toucht upon. This is that particular country, which a late great man in 
King James the Second’s time, called the kingdom of Argyle; and upon which 
occasion it was a compliment upon King James, that he had conquer’d two 


kings, when he suppress’d the rebellion of the Whigs; namely, the Duke of 
Monmouth, whom in derision they called the little king of Lime, and the Earl! of 
Argyle whom they called with much more propriety, the great king of the 
Highlands. 

It is true that the greatest part of these Western Highlands, may be said to be 
subject, or in some respect to belong to the House of Argyle, or to speak more 
properly, to the family or clan of the Campbells, of whom the Duke of Argyle is 
the chief; but then it should be noted too, that those western gentlemen are not so 
blindly to be led, or guided by their chiefs as those in the north; nor when led on, 
are they so apt for mischief and violence. But as many of them are toucht with 
the Cameronian Whig, or at least the English Whig principles, they would 
venture to enquire what they were to do, and whom to fight against, at least 
before they dipt far in any hazardous undertaking. 

Though the people of these countries are something more civilized than those 
of their bretheren mountaineers in the north, yet the countries seem to be so near 
a kin that no strangers could know them asunder, nor is there any breach in the 
similitude that I could observe, except it be that in the north Highlands, there are 
such great woods of fir-trees, which I have taken notice of there, and which we 
do not see the like of here: Nor did we see so many or so large eagles in these 
western mountains as in the north, tho’ the people assure us there are such too. 

The quantity of deer are much the same, and the kinds too, and the black cattle 
are of the same kind, and rather more numerous; the people also dress after the 
same manner, in the Plaid and the Trouse, go naked from below the knee to the 
mid thighs, wear the durk and the pistol at their girdle, and the targ or target at 
their shoulder. 

Some reckon the shire of Braidalbin to belong to these Western Highlands, not 
that it is west in its situation, for it is rather north, and as I have mention’d, is 
said to be the center of Scotland; and the highest land, being in the very body of 
those they call the Grampian mountains; all the reason that I could find they give 
for reckoning this country among the Western Highlands, is because they say 
one part of it is inhabited by the Campbells, whose clan, as I have observed, 
generally possesses all the West Highlands. 

But if they will claim the country, they must claim the people too, who are, if I 
may give my opinion, some of the worst, most barbarous, and ill governed of all 
the Highlands of Scotland; they are desperate in fight, cruel in victory, fierce 
even in conversation, apt to quarrel, mischievous, and even murderers in their 
passion. 

At the fight which happen’d at Gillekranky, in this part of Scotland, they tell 
us a story of a combate between an English soldier press’d hard by a Highlander, 


the regiment being in disorder, for the English had the worst of it; the English 
soldier was singl’d out in the pursuit by one particular Highlander, and found 
himself in great danger, he defended himself with the club of his musquet as 
long as he was able, his shot being spent before, after which they came to their 
swords, the English man understood the backsword very well, but the Scots man 
receiv’d all the blows upon his targe; so that the English man could not come in 
with him, and at the same time he lay’d hard at the English man with his 
broadsword, and had cut him in two or three places, at which the English man 
enrag’d, rather than discourag’d, cry’d out to him, you dog says he; come out 
from behind the door and fight like a man , meaning from behind his great 
target; but the Scots man tho’ as brave as the other, knew better things than that, 
and laying hard at him had cut him down, and was just going to kill him, when 
some of the regiment that saw him distrest, came up to him and rescu’d him, and 
took the Highlander prisoner. 

It is hard to distinguish too among those Highland men, who are the best 
soldiers. Foreigners give it to the northern men as the more hardy and the larger 
bodies; but I will not undertake to decide this controversie, either of them make 
very good soldiers, and all the world are fond of them; nor are they equall’d in 
any part of the world that I have met with, if they are regimented by themselves, 
unmixt with other nations. 

And here I must take an opportunity to rectify a mistake which has grown up 
to a vulgar error, and is an injury to the Scots, in some respect, at least it is 
robbing them of part of that honour, which is their due. The case is this; 

We have frequent occasions to hear of the fame of the Irish batallions abroad, 
how well they behave, and what good troops they are, how they acted in such a 
battle, and such; how in particular they beat the Germans out of Cremona, after 
they had got possession of the town, and had taken the French general, the 
Mareshall Villeroy prisoner: How the Irish batallions in the Scots service 
behav’d in Sicily, and so on many extraordinary occasions. Now though it is true 
that these are called Irish, because they were originally such; yet ‘tis as true the 
men are all or most of them Scots Highlanders, who upon all occasions getting 
over into France, always list in the Irish troops; nay in the late wars it was 
frequent to raise whole regiments of Highlanders for the service, but when they 
came over, they would take the first occasion to desert, and go over to the 
French, so to list in the Irish batallions, for they all speak Irish, and some have 
affirm’d, that they have first listed with that resolution, being generally adicted 
to the interest of King James the Seventh; but be that so or not, this I am well 
assur’d of (viz.) that most of those they call Irish in the armies of France and 
Spain, and to whom so many glorious actions have been justly ascrib’d, are to 


this day Scots Highlanders, or at least most of them are so, but this by the way. 

I am now to return to our progress. Leaving the country of Brechin, and the 
low lands of Strathearn, we went away west; but were presently interrupted by a 
vast inland sea, rather than a lake called Loch Lomond. It is indeed a sea, and 
look’d like it from the hills from whence we first descry’d it; and its being a 
tempestuous day, I assure you it appear’d all in a breach, rough and raging, like 
the sea in a storm. There are several islands in it, which from the hills we could 
plainly perceive were islands, but that they are a-drift, and float about the lake, 
that I take as I find it, for a story, namely, a story call’d a F—as I do also that of 
the water of this loch, turning wood into stone. 

This lake or loch is, without comparison, the greatest in Scotland, no other can 
be call’d half so big; for it is more than twenty miles long, and generally eight 
miles in breadth, though at the north end of it, ‘tis not so broad by far. It receives 
many rivers into it, but empties itself into the Firth of Clyde, at one mouth; ;near 
the entrance of it into Clyde, stands the famous Dunbarton Castle, the most 
antient, as well as the most important castle in .’Scotland; and the gate, as ‘tis 
call’d, of the Highlands. It is now not much regarded, the whole country being, 
as it were, buried in peace, yet there is a garrison maintain’d in it; and the pass 
would be still of great import, were there any occasion of arms in time to come; 
‘tis exceeding strong by situation, being secur’d by the river on one side, the 
Firth of Clyde on the other, by an unpassable morass on the third side, and the 
fourth is a precipice. 

Passing from Dunbarton castle, we enter the territory of Argyle. As to the 
county of Lenox, the paternal estate and property of the Stuarts, it lyes extended 
from both sides the Levin, that is, the river, which (as I said before) empties the 
Loch-Lomon into the Clyde. On this side, or eastward, Lenox joins the Monteith, 
and runs up for some length on the east side of the loch, and on the west side it 
extends to the edge of the Loch-Loing, and a great way north, almost to the 
mountains of Loquhabre. 

All our writers of the description of Lenox enlarge upon the family of Stuarts, 
who proceeded, as by the mother, from the Royal line of Scotland: So by the 
father, from Henry Lord Darnley, marry’d to Mary Queen of Scots, and 
afterwards basely murther’d by her, or by her order and direction. 

By this Lord Darnley, who was son and heir apparent to Matthew, Earl of 
Lenox, this whole estate, with the title, devolv’d at last upon King Charles IL., 
who gave the title to one of his natural sons, with the addition of duke. 

Beyond this Loch-Loing begins the large extended country of Argyle, or the 
Western Highlands, whose extent takes in the shire or county of Lorn to the 
north, and Cantyre to the south, all possess’d by the Campbells, and vulgarly 


understood by the country of Argyle; for as for Cantyre, which is a chersonese , 
or peninsula, it belongs mostly, if not wholly to the Campbells; and as to Lorn, 
‘tis the title of the eldest son of the House of Argyle to this day. 

The west side of this country lyes extended along the Irish Sea for a very great 
length, at least eighty miles (viz.) from the Mull of Cantyre to Dunstaffnage, and 
the Isle of Stackar and Listnoc, in the water of Loquhaber. On all this shore there 
is no town eminent for trade, no port or harbour, at least none made use of for 
shipping; nor are there any ships to require them, except fishing-barks and boats, 
which are in the season employ’d for catching herrings, of which the shoals that 
are found upon this coast in the season are incredible, especially in the Clyde, in 
Loch-Finn, and about the Isle of Arran, which lyes in the mouth of Clyde. 

From the Mull of Cantyre they see Ireland very plain, it being not above 
fifteen or sixteen miles from the point of land, which they call the Mull to the 
Fair Foreland, on the coast of Colrain, on the north of Ireland. In the mouth of 
this sea of Clyde lyes a rock, somewhat like the Bass in the Firth of Forth, or of 
Edinburgh, not for shape, but for this particular, that here, as at the Bass, the 
Soland geese are pleas’d to come in the season of the fishery, and to breed and 
inhabit as they do at the Bass, and to go away and come again just at the same 
seasons, as at the Bass; this island is call’d the Ailze. Here are also the islands of 
Arran and of Bute; the first giving title of earl to the family of Hamilton, and the 
other the title of Duke of Rothsay to the eldest son of the Crown of Scotland, 
who is call’d Duke of Rothsay, from the castle of Rothsay in this island; nor is 
there any thing else considerable to be said of either of the islands; for as for 
their present condition, which is what is my particular business in this book, they 
have nothing considerable in or about them, except it be a tumultuous and 
dangerous sea for sailors, especially when a south-west wind blows hard, which 
brings the sea rowling in upon them in a frightful manner. However, there is one 
good harbour on the north side of the island, call’d Lamlach, which is their 
safety in such cases. 

Off of the western shore of Argyle and Lorn there are abundance of islands, 
which all belong to the family of Argyle, or at least to its jurisdiction; as Isla, 
Jura, Tyrry, Mull, Lysmore, Coll, and several others of less note. 
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NEW VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD. 


It has for some ages been thought so wonderful a thing to sail the tour or circle 
of the globe, that when a man has done this mighty feat, he presently thinks it 
deserves to be recorded like Sir Francis Drake’s. So soon as men have acted the 
sailor, they come ashore and write books of their voyage, not only to make a 
great noise of what they have done themselves, but pretending to show the way 
to others to come after them, they set up for teachers and chart makers to 
posterity. Though most of them have had this misfortune, that whatever success 
they have had in the voyage, they have had very little in the relation; except it be 
to tell us, that a seaman when he comes to the press, is pretty much out of his 
element, and a very good sailor may make but a very indifferent author. 

I do not in this, lessen the merit of those gentlemen who have made such a 
long voyage as that round the globe; but I must be allowed to say, as the way is 
now a common road, the reason of it thoroughly known, and the occasion of it 
more frequent than in former times, so the world has done wondering at it; we no 
more look upon it as a mighty thing, a strange and never heard of undertaking; 
this cannot be now expected of us, the thing is made familiar, every ordinary 
sailor is able to do it, if his merchants are but qualified to furnish him for so long 
a voyage; and he that can carry a ship to Lisbon, may with the same ease carry it 
round the world. 

Some tell us, it is enough to wonder at a thing nine days, one would 
reasonably then conclude, that it is enough that sailing round the world has been 
wondered at above a hundred years. I shall therefore let the reader know, that it 
is not the rarity of going round the world that has occasioned this publication, 
but if some incidents have happened in such a voyage, as either have not 
happened to others, or as no other people, though performing the same voyage 
have taken notice of, then this account may be worth publishing, though the 
thing, viz. The Voyage round the World, be in itself of no value. 

It is to be observed, of the several navigators whose Voyages round the World 
have been published, that few, if any of them, have diverted us with that variety 
which a circle of that length must needs offer. We have a very little account of 
their landings, their diversions, the accidents which happened to them, or to 
others by their means; the stories of their engagements, when they have had any 
scuffle either with natives, or European enemies, are told superficially and by 
halves; the storms and difficulties at sea or on shore, have nowhere a full 


relation; and all the rest of their accounts are generally filled up with directions 
for sailors coming that way, the bearings of the land, the depth of the channels, 
entrances, and bars, at the several ports, anchorage in the bays, and creeks, and 
the like things, useful indeed for seamen going thither again, and how few are 
they? but not at all to the purpose when we come expecting to find the history of 
the voyage. 

Another sort of these writers have just given us their long journals, tedious 
accounts of their log-work, how many leagues they sailed every day; where they 
had the winds, when it blew hard, and when softly; what latitude in every 
observation, what meridian distance, and what variation of the compass. Such is 
the account of Sir John Narborough’s Voyage to the South Seas, adorned with I 
know not how many charts of the famous Strait of Magellan, a place only now 
famous for showing the ignorance of Sir John Narborough, and a great many 
wise gentlemen before him, and for being a passage they had no need to have 
troubled themselves with, and which nobody will ever go through anymore. 

Such also are the Voyages of Captain John Wood, to Nova Zemla, at the 
charge of the public, in King Charles the Second’s time, and Martin Frobisher to 
the North-West Passages, in Queen Elizabeth’s time; all which, are indeed full of 
their own journals, and the incidents of sailing, but have little or nothing of story 
in them, for the use of such readers who never intend to go to sea, and yet such 
readers may desire to hear how it has fared with those that have, and how affairs 
stand in those remote parts of the world. 

For these reasons, when first I set out upon a cruising and trading voyage to 
the East, and resolved to go anywhere, and everywhere that the advantage of 
trade or the hopes of purchase should guide us, I also resolved to take such exact 
notice of everything that past within my reach, that I would be able, if I lived to 
come home, to give an account of my voyage, differing from all that I had ever 
seen before, in the nature of the observations, as well as the manner of relating 
them. And as this is perfectly new in its form, so I cannot doubt but it will be 
agreeable in the particulars, seeing either no voyage ever made before, had such 
variety of incidents happening in it, so useful and so diverting, or no person that 
sailed on those voyages, has thought fit to publish them after this manner. 


Having been fitted out in the river of Thames so lately as the year 1713, and 
on a design perhaps not very consistent with the measures taking at that time for 
the putting an end to the war, I must be allowed to own I was at first obliged to 
act not in my own name, but to put in a French commander into the ship, for the 
reasons which follow, and which those, who understand the manner of trade 
upon closing the late war, I mean the trade with Spain, will easily allow to be 


just and well grounded. 

During the late war between Great Britain and her confederates on one side, 
and the united crowns of France and Spain on the other, we all know the French 
had a free trade into the South Seas; a trade carried on with the greatest 
advantage, and to the greatest degree, that any particular commerce has been 
carried on in the world for many ages past; insomuch, that we found the return of 
silver that came back to France by those ships, was not only the enriching of the 
merchants of St. Malo, Rochelle, and other ports in France, some of whom we 
saw get immense estates in a few years, even to a million sterling a man; but it 
was evident, the King of France himself was enabled, by the circulation of so 
much bullion through his mints, to carry on that war with very great advantage. 

It was just at the close of this war, when some merchants of London, looking 
with envy on the success of that trade, and how the French, notwithstanding the 
peace, would apparently carry it on, for some years at least, to infinite 
advantage, began to consider whether it might not be possible to come in for a 
portion of it with France, as they were allied to Spain, and yet go abroad in the 
nature of a private cruiser. 

To bring this to pass, it was thought proper, in the first place, to get a share if 
possible, in a new design of an East India trade in Flanders, just then intended to 
be set up by some British merchants, by the assistance of an imperial charter, or 
at least under colour of it: and so we might go to sea in a threefold capacity, to 
be made use of as occasion might present, viz., when on the coast of New Spain 
we sought to trade, we were Frenchmen, had a French captain, and a sufficient 
number of French seamen, and Flemish or Walloon seamen, who spoke French, 
so to appear on all proper occasions. When at sea we met with any Spanish ship 
worth our while, we were English cruisers, had letters of mart from England, had 
no account of the peace, and were fitted for the attack. And when in the East 
Indies we had occasion to trade, either at the English or Dutch settlements, we 
should have imperial colours, and two Flemish merchants, at least in appearance, 
to transact everything as we found occasion. However, this last part of our 
project failed us, that affair not being fully ripe. 

As this mysterious equipment may be liable to some exceptions, and perhaps 
to some inquiries, I shall for the present conceal my name, and that of the ship 
also. By inquiries, I mean inquiries of private persons concerned; for, as to 
public inquiries, we have no uneasiness, having acted nothing in contradiction to 
the rules and laws of our country; but I say, as to private persons, it is thought fit 
to prevent their inquiries, to which end, the captain, in whose name I write this, 
gives me leave to make use of his name, and conceal my own. 

The ship sailed from the river the 20th of December, 1713, and went directly 


over to the coast of Flanders, lying at an anchor in Newport Pitts, as they are 
called, where we took in our French Captain Jean Michael Merlotte, who, with 
thirty-two French seamen, came on board us in a large snow from Dunkirk, 
bringing with them one hundred and twenty-two small ankers or rundlets of 
brandy, and some hampers and casks of French wine in wickered bottles. While 
we were here, we lay under English colours, with pendants flying, our ship being 
upwards of five hundred ton, and had forty-six guns mounted, manned with three 
hundred and fifty-six men; we took the more men on board, because we 
resolved, as occasion should present, to fit ourselves with another ship, which 
we did not question we should meet with in the South Seas. 

We had also a third design in our voyage, though it may be esteemed an 
accident to the rest, viz., we were resolved to make some attempts for new 
discoveries, as opportunity offered; and we had two persons on board who were 
exceeding well qualified for our direction in this part, all which was derived 
from the following occasion. 

The person who was principally concerned in the adventure was a man not 
only of great wealth, but of great importance; he was particularly addicted to 
what we call new discoveries, and it was indeed upon his genius to such things, 
that the first thought of the voyage was founded. This gentleman told me, that he 
had already sent one ship fully equipped and furnished for a new attempt upon 
the North-West or North-East passages, which had been so often in vain tried by 
former navigators; and that he did not question the success, because he had 
directed them by new measures, and to steer a course that was never attempted 
yet; and his design in our voyage was to make like discoveries towards the South 
pole; where, as he said, and gave us very good reasons for it, he did not doubt 
but we might discover, even to the pole itself, and find out new worlds and new 
seas, which had never been heard of before. 

With these designs, this gentleman came into the other part of our project, and 
contributed the more largely, and with the more freedom, to the whole, upon that 
account; in particular, all the needful preparations for such discoveries were 
made wholly at his expense, which I take notice of here, as being most proper in 
the beginning of our story, and that the reader may the less wonder at the 
particular way we took to perform a voyage which might with much more ease 
have been done by the usual and ordinary way. 

We sailed from the coast of Flanders the 2nd of January, and, without any 
extraordinary incident, made the coast of Galway, in Ireland, the 10th, where we 
stayed, and took in a very extraordinary store of provisions, three times as much 
as usual, the beef being also well pickled or double packed, that we might have a 
sufficient reserve for the length of our voyage, resolving also to spare it as much 


as possible. 

We had a very rich cargo on board, consisting of all sorts of British 
manufactures suitable for the Spanish trade in their West Indies; and, as we 
aimed at nothing of trade till we came to the Spanish coast, we sailed directly for 
the Canary Islands: having not fully resolved whether we would make our 
voyage to the South Seas first, and so round the globe by the East Indies, as has 
been the usual way, or whether we would go first by the East Indies, and upon 
the discoveries we were directed to, and then cross the great Pacific Ocean to the 
west coast of America, as was at last resolved. 

We made the Canaries, the 11th of February; and, coming to an anchor there 
to take in some fresh water, we put out French colours, and sent our boat on 
shore, with a French boatswain and all French seamen, to buy what we wanted: 
they brought us on board five butts or pipes of wine, and some provisions, and 
having filled our water, we set sail again the 13th. In this time we called a 
council among ourselves, by which way we should go. 

I confess I was for going by the Cape of Good Hope first, and so to the East 
Indies: then, keeping to the south of Java, go away to the Moluccas, where I 
made no doubt to make some purchase among the Dutch Spice Islands, and so 
away to the Philippines; but the whole ship’s company, I mean of officers, were 
against me in this scheme, although I told them plainly, that the discoveries 
which would be made in such a voyage as that, were the principal reasons why 
our chief owner embarked in the adventure, and that we ought to regard the end 
and design of our voyage; that it would certainly in the conclusion amount to the 
same, as to trade, as if we went the usual way, seeing the places we were to go to 
were the same one way as the other, and it was only putting the question which 
we should go to first; that all the navigators, on such voyages as these, went by 
the South Seas first, which would be no honour to us at all: but, if we went by 
the East Indies first, we should be the first that ever went such a voyage, and that 
we might make many useful discoveries and experiments in trying that course; 
that it would be worth our while, not only to go that way, but to have all the 
world take notice of it, and of us for it. 

I used a great many arguments of the like nature, but they answered me most 
effectually, with laying before me the difficulties of the voyage, and the contrary 
methods of trade, which, in a word, made the going that way impracticable: 
First, the difficulty of the voyage, over the vast ocean called the Pacific Sea, or 
South Sea, which, if we kept a southern latitude, and took the variable winds, as 
we should find them, as I proposed to do, might very well be a voyage of six or 
eight months, without any sight of land, or supply of provisions or water, which 
was intolerable; that, as to trade, it was preposterous, and just setting the voyage 


with the bottom upward; for as we were loaden with goods, and had no money, 
our first business, they said, was to go to the South Seas, where our goods were 
wanted, and would sell for money, and then to the East Indies, where our money 
would be wanting, to buy other goods to carry home, and not to go to the East 
Indies first, where our goods would not sell, and where we could buy no other 
for want of money. 

This was seemingly so strong a way of reasoning, that they were all against 
me, as well French as English, and even the two agents for discoveries submitted 
to it; and so we resolved to stand away from the Canaries to the coast o Brazil, 
thence upon the eastern coast of South America to Cape Horn, and then into the 
South Seas; and, if we met with anything that was Spanish by the way, we 
resolved to make prize of it, as in a time of war. 

Accordingly, we made the coast of Brazil in twenty-six days, from the Canary 
Islands, and went on shore at Cape St. Augustine, for fresh water; afterwards we 
put into the bay of All Saints, got some fresh provisions there, and about an 
hundred very good hogs, some of which we killed and pickled, and carried the 
rest on board alive, having taken on board a great quantity of roots and maize, or 
Indian corn, for their food, which they thrived on very well. 

It was the last of March when we came to the bay, and having stayed there 
fourteen days, to furnish ourselves with all things we wanted, we got intelligence 
there, that there were three ships at Buenos Ayres, in the river Rio de la Plata, 
which were preparing to go for Europe, and that they expected two Spanish men 
of war to be their convoy, because of the Portuguese men of war which were in 
Brazil, to convoy the Brazil fleet. 

Their having two Spanish men of war with them for their convoy, took away a 
great deal from the joy we had entertained at the news of their being there, and 
we began to think we should make little or nothing of it; however, we resolved 
to see the utmost of it, and, particularly, if our double appearance would not now 
stand us in some stead. 

Accordingly, we went away for the river of Plata, and, as usual, spreading 
French colours, we went boldly up to Buenos Ayres, and sent in our boat, 
manned with Frenchmen, pretending to be homeward bound from the South 
Seas, and in want of provisions. 

The Spaniards received us with civility, and granted us such provisions as we 
wanted; and here we found, to our great satisfaction, that there was no such thing 
as any Spanish man of war there; but they said they expected one, and the 
governor there for the King of Spain asked our French officer if we would take 
one of their ships under our convoy? Monsieur Merlotte answered him warily, 
that his ship was deep loaden, and foul, and he could not undertake anything; 


but, if they would keep him company, he would do them what service he could; 
but that also, as they were a rich ship, they did not design to go directly to 
France, but to Martinico, where they expected to meet with some French men of 
war to convoy them home. 

This answer was so well managed; though there was not one word of truth in 
it, that one of the three ships, for the other two were not ready, resolved to come 
away with us, and, in an evil hour for them, they did so. 

To be brief, we took the innocent Spaniard into our convoy, and sailed away 
to the northward with them, but were not far at sea before we let them know 
what circumstances they were in, by the following method. We were about half a 
league a head of them, when our captain bringing to, and hauling up our courses, 
made a signal to the Spaniards for the captain to come on board, which he very 
readily did; as soon as he was on board, our captain let him know that he was our 
prisoner, and all his men, and immediately manning their boat with thirty of our 
men, we sent them on board their ship, to take possession of her, but ordered 
them that they should behave civilly to the men on board, and plunder nothing. 
For we made a promise to the Spanish captain, that his ship should not be 
plundered, upon condition he would give us a just account of his loading, and 
deliver peaceably to us what riches he had on board; then we also agreed, that 
we would restore him his ship, which by the way, we found was chiefly loaden 
with hides, things of no value to us, and that the ship also was an old vessel, 
strong, but often doubled, and therefore a very heavy sailer, and consequently 
not at all fit for our purpose, though we greatly wanted a ship to take along with 
us, we having, as I have said, both too many men, and being too full of goods. 

The Spanish captain, though surprised with the stratagem that had brought him 
thus into the hands of his enemies, and greatly enraged in his mind at being 
circumvented, and trepanned out of his ship, yet showed a great presence of 
mind under his misfortune; and, as I verily believe, he would have fought us 
very bravely, if we had let him know fairly what we were, so he did not at all 
appear dejected at his disaster, but capitulated with us as if he had been taken 
sword in hand. And one time, when Captain Merlotte and he could not agree, 
and the Spanish captain was a little threatened, he grew warm; told the captain 
that he might be ill used, being in his hands, but that he was not afraid to suffer 
whatever his ill fortune had prepared for him, and he would not, for fear of ill 
usage, yield to base conditions; that he was a man of honour, and if he was so 
too, he demanded to be put on board his own ship again, and he should see he 
knew how to behave himself. Captain Merlotte smiled at that, and told him, he 
was not afraid to put him on board his own ship, and fight for her again, and that, 
if he did so, he was sure he could not escape him; the Spanish captain smiled 


too, and told him he should see, if he did, that he knew the way to heaven from 
the bottom of the sea as well as any other road, and that men of courage were 
never at a loss to conquer their enemy one way or other; intimating, that he 
would sink by his side rather than be taken, and that he would take care to be but 
a very indifferent prize to him, if he was conquered. 

However, we came to better terms with him afterwards. In short, having taken 
on board all the silver, which was about two hundred thousand pieces of eight, 
and whatever else we met with that was valuable, among the rest his 
ammunition, and six brass guns, we performed conditions, and sent him into the 
Rio de la Plata again with his ship, to let the other Spanish captains know what 
scouring they had escaped. 

Though we got a good booty, we were disappointed of a ship; however, we 
were not so sensible of that disappointment now, as we were afterwards: for, as 
we depended upon going to the South Seas, we made no doubt of meeting with 
vessels enough for our purpose. Of what followed, the reader will soon be 
informed. 

We had done our work here, and had neither any occasion or any desire to lie 
any longer on this coast, where the climate was bad, and the weather exceeding 
hot, and where our men began to be very uneasy, being crowded together so 
close all in one ship; so we made the best of our way south. 

We met with some stormy weather in these seas, and particularly a north-west 
blast, which carried us for eleven days a great way off to sea; but, as we had sea- 
room enough, and a stout strong-built ship under us, perfectly well prepared, 
tight and firm, we made light of the storms we met with, and soon came into our 
right way again; so that, about the 4th of May, we made land in the latitude of 
45° 12’, south. 

We put in here for fresh water; and, finding nothing of the land marked in our 
charts, we had no knowledge of the place, but, coming to an anchor at about a 
league from the shore, our boat went in quest of a good watering-place; in 
pursuit of this, they went up a creek about two leagues more, where they found 
good water, and filled some casks, and so came on board to make their report. 

The next day we came into the creek’s mouth, where we found six to eight 
fathom water within a cable’s length of the shore, and found fresh water enough, 
but no people or cattle, though an excellent country for both. 

Of this country I made many observations, suitable to the design and desire of 
our ingenious employer and owner; and those observations are one end of 
publishing this voyage. I shall mention only one observation here, because I 
shall have occasion to speak of them hereafter more largely. My observation 
here is as follows:— 


An observation concerning the soil and climate of the continent of America, 
south of the river De la Plata; and how suitable to the genius, the constitution, 
and the manner of living of Englishmen, and consequently for an English colony. 

The particular spot which I observe upon, is that part of the continent of 
America which lies on the shore of the North Seas, as they are called, though 
erroneously, for they are more properly the East Seas, being extended along the 
east shores of South America. The land lies on the same east side of America, 
extended north and south from Coasta Deserta, in 42°, to Port St. Julian, in 
494°, being almost five hundred miles in length, full of very good harbours, and 
some navigable rivers. The land is a plain for several scores of miles within the 
shore, with several little rising hills, but nowhere mountainous or stony; well 
adapted for enclosing, feeding, and grazing of cattle; also for corn, all sorts of 
which would certainly not only grow, but thrive very well here, especially 
wheat, rye, pease, and barley, things which would soon be improved by 
Englishmen, to the making the country rich and populous, the raising great 
quantities of grain of all sorts, and cattle in proportion. The trade which I 
propose for the consumption of all the produce, and the place whither to be 
carried, I refer to speak of by itself, in the farther progress of this work. 

I return now to the pursuit of our voyage. We put to sea again the 10th of 
May, with fair weather and a fair wind; though a season of the year, it is true, 
when we might have reason to expect some storms, being what we might call the 
depth of their winter. However, the winds held northerly, which, there, are to be 
esteemed the warm winds, and bringing mild weather; and so they did, till we 
came into the latitude of 50°, when we had strong winds and squally weather, 
with much snow and cold, from the south-west and south-west by west, which, 
blowing very hard, we put back to Port St. Julian, where we were not able to stir 
for some time. 

We weighed again the 29th, and stood south again past the mouth of the 
Straits of Magellan, a strait famous for many years, for being thought to be the 
only passage out of the North Seas into the South Seas, and therefore I say 
famous some ages; not only in the discovery of it by Magellan, a Spanish 
captain, but of such significance, that, for many years, it was counted a great 
exploit to pass this strait, and few have ever done it of our nation, but that they 
have thought fit to tell the world of it as an extraordinary business, fit to be made 
public as an honour to their names. Nay, King Charles the Second thought it 
worth while to send Sir John Narborough, on purpose to pass and take an exact 
survey of this strait; and the map or plan of it has been published by Sir John 
himself, at the public expense, as a useful thing. 


Such a mighty and valuable thing also was the passing this strait, that Sir 
Francis Drake’s going through it gave birth to that famous old wives’ saying, 
viz., that Sir Francis Drake shot the gulf; a saying that was current in England 
for many years after Sir Francis Drake was gone his long journey of all; as if 
there had been but one gulf in the world, and that passing it had been a wonder 
next to that of Hercules cleansing the Augean stable. 

Of this famous place I could not but observe, on this occasion, that, as 
ignorance gave it its first fame and made it for so many ages the most eminent 
part of the globe, as it was the only passage by which the whole world could be 
surrounded, and that it was to every man’s honour that had passed it; so now it is 
come to the full end or period of its fame, and will in all probability never have 
the honour to have any ship, vessel, or boat, go through it more, while the world 
remains, unless, which is very improbable, that part of the world should come to 
be fully inhabited. 

I know some are of opinion, that, before the full period of the earth’s 
existence, all the remotest and most barren parts of it shall be peopled; but I see 
no ground for such a notion, but many reasons which would make it appear to be 
impracticable, and indeed impossible; unless it should please God to alter the 
situation of the globe as it respects the sun, and place it in a direct, as it now 
moves in an oblique position; or that a new species of mankind should be 
produced, who might be as well qualified to live in the frozen zone as we are in 
the temperate, and upon whom the extremity of cold could have no power. I say, 
as there are several parts of the globe where this would be impracticable, I shall 
say no more than this, that I think it is a groundless suggestion. 

But to return to our voyage; we passed by the mouth of this famous Strait of 
Magellan, and those others which were passed through by Le Maire the Dutch 
sailor afterwards; and keeping an offing of six or seven leagues, went away 
south, till we came into the latitude of 58°, when we would, as we had tried three 
days before, have stretched away south-west, to have got into the South Seas, but 
a strong gale of wind took us at west-north-west, and though we could, lying 
near to it, stretch away to the southward, yet, as it over-blowed, we could make 
no westward way; and though we had under us an excellent strong-built vessel, 
that, we may say, valued not the waves, and made very good work of it, yet we 
went away to leeward in spite of all we could do, and lost ground apace. We held 
it out, however, the weather being clear, but excessive cold, till we found 
ourselves in the latitude of 64°. 

We called our council several times, to consider what we should do, for we 
did but drive to leeward the longer we strove with it; the gale held still on, and, 
to our apprehensions, it was set in; blowing like a kind of monsoon, or trade- 


wind, though in those latitudes I know there is no such thing properly called, as a 
trade-wind. 

We tried, the wind abating, to beat up again to the north, and we did so; but it 
was by running a great way to the east; and once, I believe, we were in the 
longitude of St. Helena, though so far south, but it cost us infinite labour, and 
near six weeks’ time. At length we made the coast, and arrived again at the Port 
of St. Julian the 20th of June, which, by the way, is the depth of their winter. 

Here we resolved to lay up for the winter, and not attempt to go so far south 
again at that time of the year, but our eager desire of pursuing our voyage 
prevailed, and we put out to sea again, having taken in fresh provisions, such as 
are to be had there; that is to say, seals, penguins, and such like, and with this 
recruit we put to sea, I say, a second time. 

We had this time worse luck than we had before; for, the wind setting in at 
south-west, blew a storm, and drove us with such force away to sea eastward, 
that we were never able to make any way to the southward at all, but were 
carried away with a continued storm of wind, from the same corner, or near it. 
Our pilot, or master, as we called him, finding himself often obliged to go away 
before it, which kept us out long at sea, and drove us far to the north-east, 
eastward, that he advised us to stand away for the Cape of Good Hope; and 
accordingly we did so, and arrived there the last day of July. 

We were now disheartened indeed, and I began to revive my proposal of going 
to the East Indies, as I at first proposed; and to answer the objection which they 
then made against it, as being against the nature of trade, and that we had 
nothing on board but European goods, which were not fitted for the East Indies, 
where money only was suitable to the market we were to make; I say, to answer 
this objection, I told them I would engage that I would sell our whole cargo at 
the Philippine Islands as well as on the coast of America; for that those islands 
being Spanish, our disguise of being French would serve us as well at the 
Philippines, as it would in New Spain; and with this particular advantage, that 
we should sell here for four times the value we should on the coast of Chili, or 
Peru; and that, when we had done, we could load our ship again there, or in other 
places in the Indies, with such goods as would come to a good market again in 
New Spain. 

This I told them was indeed what had not been practised, nor at any other time 
would it be practicable: for as it was not usual for any ships to go from the East 
Indies to the Philippines, so neither was it usual for any European ships to trade 
with freedom in the South Seas, till, since the late war, when the French had the 
privilege; and I could not but be amazed that the French had never gone this 
way, where they might have made three or four voyages in one, and with much 


less hazard of meeting with the English or Dutch cruisers; and have made twice 
the profits which they made the other way, where they were frequently out three 
or four years upon one return; whereas here they might make no less than three 
returns, or perhaps four, in the same voyage and in much less time. 

They were now a little surprised, for in all our first debates we had nothing of 
this matter brought in question; only they entertained a notion that I was going 
upon strange projects to make discoveries, search for the South pole, plant new 
colonies, and I know not how many whims of their own, which were neither in 
my design, or in my instructions. The person, therefore, who was our 
supercargo, and the other captain, whose name I have not mentioned, together 
with the French Captain, Merlotte, and the rest, who had all opposed me before, 
came cheerfully into my proposal; only the supercargo told me, in the name of 
the rest, that he began to be more sensible of the advantages of the voyage I had 
proposed, than he was before; but that, as he was equally intrusted with me in 
the government of the trading part, he begged I would not take it ill, that he 
desired I would let him farther into that particular, and explain myself, at least as 
far as I thought proper. 

This was so just a request, and so easy for me to do, and, above all, was made 
with so much good manners and courtesy, that I told him, if I had been otherwise 
determined, the courteous and good-humoured way with which he required it, 
would constrain me to it; but that, however, I was very ready to do it, as he was 
intrusted with the cargo jointly with me, and that it was a piece of justice to the 
owners, that whom they thought fit to trust I should trust also; upon this I told 
him my scheme, which was as follows: 

First, I said, that, as the Philippine Islands received all their European goods 
from Acapulco, in America, by the king of Spain’s ships, they were obliged to 
give what price was imposed upon them by the merchants, who brought those 
goods by so many stages to Acapulco. For example, the European goods, or 
suppose English goods in particular, with which they were loaden, went first 
from England to Cadiz, from Cadiz by the galleons to Porto Bello, from Porto 
Bello, to Panama, from Panama to Acapulco; in all which places the merchants 
had their several commissions and other profits upon the sale; besides the 
extravagant charges of so many several ways of carriage, some by water, some 
by land, and besides the king’s customs in all those places; and that, after all this, 
they were brought by sea from Acapulco to the Philippine Islands, which was a 
prodigious voyage, and were then generally sold in the Philippine Islands at 
three hundred per cent. advance. 

That, in the room of all this, our cargo being well bought and well sorted, 
would come to the Philippine Islands at once, without any landing or relanding, 


and without any of all the additions of charge to the first cost, as those by the 
way of New Spain had upon them; so that, if we were to sell them at the 
Philippine Islands a hundred per cent. cheaper than the Spaniards usually sold, 
yet we should get abundantly more than we could on the coast of Peru, though 
we had been allowed a free trade there. 

That there were but two objections to this advantage, and these were, our 
liberty of trading, and whether the place would consume the quantity of goods 
we had; and to this I had much to answer. First, that it was well known at the 
Philippine Isles, that the kings of France and Spain were united firmly together; 
that the king of Spain had allowed the king of France’s subjects a free trade in 
his American dominions, and consequently, that it would not be denied there; 
but, on the other hand, that, if it was denied by the governor, yet there would be 
room to find out a trade with the inhabitants, and especially with the Chinese and 
Japan merchants, who were always there, which trade the governor could not 
prevent; and thus we could not fear a market for all our cargo, if it was much 
greater than it was. 

That as to the returns, we had the advantage either way: for, first, we should 
be sure to receive a great part of the price of our goods in Chinese or Japan gold 
and silver, or in pieces of eight; or, if we thought fit to trade another way, we 
might take on board such a quantity of China damasks, and other wrought silks, 
muslins and chintz, China ware, and Japan ware; all which, would be 
immediately sold in America; that we should carry a cargo of these goods to 
New Spain, infinitely to our advantage, being the same cargo which the four 
great Acapulco ships carry back with them every year: That when we had gone 
to the South Seas with this cargo, of which we knew we should make a good 
market, we had nothing to do but to come back, if we thought fit, to the East 
Indies again, where we might load for England or Flanders such goods as we 
thought proper; or, if we did not think fit to take so great a run, we might go 
away to the south, and round by Cape Horn into the Atlantic Ocean, and perfect 
those discoveries, which we made part of in the beginning of our voyage. 

This was so clear a scheme of trade, that he seemed surprised with it, and fully 
satisfied in every part of it. But the captain then objected against the length of 
the voyage to the South Seas from the Philippines, and raised several scruples 
about the latitude which we should keep in such a voyage; that we should not be 
able to carry any provisions which we could take on board in those hot countries, 
that would keep for so long a run, and several other difficulties; to all which I 
made answer, that when we had sold our cargo at the Philippines, and found our 
advantages there to answer our desires, I would not oppose our returning from 
thence directly to England if they found it needful; or, if they thought a farther 


adventure would not answer the risks we were to expect in it, we would never 
have any dispute about that. 

This satisfied them fully, and they went immediately with the news to the 
men, as what they thought would please them wonderfully, seeing they were 
mighty uneasy but two or three days before, about their being to go back again to 
the south of America, and the latitude of 64°, where we had not only been twice 
driven back, as if heaven had forbidden us to pass that way, but had been driven 
so far to the south, that we had met with a most severe cold, and which pinched 
our men exceedingly, who being come, as we might say, a hot-weather voyage, 
were but ill furnished for the state of the air usual in the latitudes of 64°. 

But we had a harder task to go through than we expected, upon this occasion; 
and it may stand here upon record, as a buoy or beacon to warn officers and 
commanders of ships, supercargoes, and such as are trusted in the conduct of the 
voyage, never to have any disputes among themselves, (I say not among 
themselves), about the course they shall take, or whither they shall go; for it 
never fails to come among the men after them, and if the debate is but named on 
the outside of the great cabin door, it becomes immediately a dispute among the 
officers upon the quarter-deck, the lieutenants, mates, purser, &c.; from thence it 
gets afore the mast, and into the cook room, and the whole ship is immediately 
divided into factions and parties; every foremast man is a captain, or a director to 
the captain; every boatswain, gunner, carpenter, cockswain, nay, and even the 
cook, sets up for a leader of the men; and if two of them join parties, it is ten to 
one but it comes to a mutiny, and perhaps to one of the two last extremities of all 
mutinies, viz., running away from the ship, or, what is worse, running away with 
the ship. 

Our case was exactly thus, and had issued accordingly, for aught I know, if we 
had not been in a port where, we got immediate assistance, and that by a more 
than ordinary vigour in the management too. 

I have mentioned the first time when we called a council about our voyage at 
the Canaries, and how it was carried against my opinion not to go to the East 
Indies, but to go to the South Seas, about by Cape Horn. As the debate of this 
was not at all concealed, the officers of the ship, viz., the two lieutenants and 
two mates, the purser, and others, came in, and went out, and not only heard all 
we said, but talked of it at liberty on the quarter-deck, and where they pleased, 
till it went among the whole ship’s crew. It is true, there came nothing of all this 
at that time, because almost all the votes being against my opinion, as I have said 
already, the ship’s company seemed to join in naturally with it, and the men 
were so talked into the great prospects of gain to themselves, by a voyage to the 
South Seas, that they looked upon me, who ought to have had the chief direction 


in the business, to be nobody, and to have only made a ridiculous proposal, 
tending to hurt them; and I perceived clearly after this, that they looked upon me 
with an evil eye, as one that was against their interest; nay, and treated me with a 
sort of contempt too, as one that had no power to hurt them, but as one, that if 
things were left to me, would carry them on a wildgoosechase they knew not 
whither. 

I took no notice of this at first, knowing that, in the process of things, I should 
have opportunity enough to let them know I had power to oblige them many 
ways; as also, that I had authority sufficient to command the whole ship, and that 
the direction of the voyage was principally in me, though I being willing to do 
everything in a friendly way, had too easily, and, I may say, too weakly, put that 
to the vote, which I had a right to have commanded their compliance with. The 
ill consequences of which appeared not for some time, but broke out upon the 
occasion of our new measures, as will presently appear. 

As soon as we had determined our voyage among ourselves in the great cabin, 
the supercargo and Captain Merlotte went out upon the quarter-deck, and began 
to talk of it among the officers, midshipmen, &c.; and, to give them their due, 
they talked of it very honestly; not with any complaint of being over-ruled, or 
over-persuaded, but as a measure that was fully agreed to among us in the great 
cabin. 

The boatswain, a blunt, surly, bold fellow, as soon as he heard of it, Very well, 
says he, so we are all come back into Captain Positive’s blind proposal (for so he 
called me); why this is the same that everybody rejected at the Canaries; and 
now, because we are driven hither by contrary winds, those winds must be a 
reason why we must undertake a preposterous, ridiculous voyage, that never any 
sailor would have proposed, and that man never went before. What, does the 
captain think that we cannot find our way to the coast of America again, and 
because we have met with cross winds, we must never meet with fair ones? I 
warrant him, let us but go up the height of St. Helena, we will soon reach the Rio 
de la Plata and Port St. Julian again, and get into the South Seas too, as others 
have done before us. 

The gunner took it from the boatswain, and he talks with one of the 
midshipmen in the same dialect. For my part, says he, I shipped myself for the 
South Seas when I first came aboard the ship, and in hopes of good booty; and if 
we go thither, I know nothing can hinder us, wind and weather permitting: but 
this is such a voyage as no man ever attempted before; and whatever the captain 
proposes, can have nothing in it for the men, but horrid fatigue, violent heats, 
sickness, and starving. 

One of the mates takes it from him, and he says as openly, I wonder what a 


plague the rest of the gentlemen mean; they were all against the captain when he 
started this whimsical voyage before, and now they come all into it of a sudden, 
without any consideration; and so the project of one man must ruin the most 
promising voyage ever yet undertaken, and be the death of above two hundred as 
stout fellows as ever were together in one ship in this part of the world. 

One of the midshipmen followed the mate, and said, We were all promised 
that another ship should be gotten, either purchased or taken, and that the first 
ship we took, should be manned and victualled out of this ship, where we were 
double manned, and crowded together enough to bring an infection among us, in 
such hot climates as we are going into; and if we were in the South Seas, we 
should easily buy a ship, or take a ship for our purpose, almost where we would; 
but in all this part of the world there is no such thing as a ship fit for an 
Englishman to set his foot in. We were promised, too, that when we got into 
such a ship, we that entered as midshipmen should be preferred to offices, as we 
were qualified, and as our merit should recommend us. What they are going to 
do with us now, I cannot imagine, unless it be to turn us afore the mast, when 
half the foremast men are dead, and thrown overboard. 

The master, or pilot of the ship, heard all these things, and sent us word into 
the great cabin of all that passed, and, in short, assured us, that, if these things 
went a little farther, he was afraid they would come up to a mutiny; that there 
was great danger of it already, and that we ought to apply some immediate 
remedy to it, or else he thought it would be too late. He told me the particulars 
also, and how the whole weight of their resentment seemed to tend to quarrelling 
at my command, as believing that this project of going to the East Indies was 
wholly mine; and that the rest of the officers being a little influenced by the 
accident of our being driven so far out of our way, were only biassed in the rest 
by my opinion; and, as they were all against it before, would have been so still, 
if it had not been for me; and he feared, if they went on, they might enter into 
some fatal measures about me, and perhaps resolve to set me on shore in some 
barren uninhabited land or other, to give me my bellyful of new discoveries, as it 
seems some of them had hinted, and the second mate in particular. 

I was far from being insensible of the danger I was in, and indeed of the 
danger the whole voyage, ship and all, was in; for I made no question, but that, if 
their brutish rage led them to one villanous action, they would soon go on to 
another; and the devil would take hold of that handle to represent the danger of 
their being punished for it when they came home; and so, as has been often the 
case, prompt them to mutiny against all command, and run away with the ship. 

However, I had presence of mind enough to enter into prompt measures for 
our general safety, and to prevent the worse, in case of any attempt upon me. 


First, I represented the case to the rest of the gentlemen and asked if they would 
stand by me, and by the resolutions which we had taken for the voyage; then I 
called into our assistance the chief mate, who was a kinsman of one of our 
owners, a bold resolute gentleman, and a purser, who we knew was faithful to 
us; as also the surgeon and the carpenter. I engaged them all to give me first their 
opinions whether they were convinced of the reasonableness of my scheme for 
the voyage I had proposed; and that they might judge for themselves, laid it all 
before them again, arguing every part of it so clearly to them, that they were 
convinced entirely of its being the most rational prospect of the voyage for us, of 
any we could go about. 

When I had done this, I recommended it to them to expostulate with the men, 
and if possible, to keep them in temper, and keep them to their duty; but at the 
same time, to stand all ready, and upon a signal which I gave them, to come all 
to the steerage, and defend the great cabin door with all the other hands, whom 
they could be sure of; and in the mean time to be very watchful over the motions 
of the men, and see what they drove at. 

At the same time I fortified myself with the French captain, and the 
supercargo, and the other captain; and by the way, all the French captain’s men 
were true to him, and he true to us, to a man. We then brought a sufficient store 
of ammunition and small arms into the great cabin, and secured the steerage, as 
also the roundhouse, so that we could not possibly be surprised. 

There was nothing done that night, but the next morning I was informed, that 
the gunner and second mate were in a close cabal together, and one or two of the 
midshipmen, and that they had sworn to one another, not that they would not go 
the voyage as was proposed, for that might have ended in their running away, 
which I should not have been sorry for; but, in short, their oath was, that the ship 
should not go the voyage; by which I was presently to understand, that they had 
some measures to take to prevent my design of the voyage to the Philippines, 
and that, perhaps, this was to run away with the ship to Madagascar, which was 
not far off. 

I had, however, this apparent encouragement, that as the contrivance was yet 
but two days’ old, for it was but two days since they had any notice of our 
intentions to go, they would be some days caballing and forming an interest 
among the men, to make up a party strong enough to make any attempt; and that, 
as I had a trusty set of men, who would be as diligent the other way, they would 
be contriving every method to get the men over to their opinion, so that at least it 
would be some time before they could make their party up. 

The affair was rightly conjectured, and the three men who had made 
themselves the head of the mutineers, went on apace, and my men increased too, 


as much as could be desired for the time; but the Friday after, which was about 
five days from the first discovery, one of the midshipmen came, and desired to 
speak with me, and begged it might not, if possible, be known that he was with 
me. I asked him if he desired to be alone; he said no, I might appoint whom I 
thought convenient that I could trust, but that what he had to say was of the last 
importance to all our lives, and that therefore, he hoped I would be very sure of 
those in whom I confided. 

Upon this, I told him, I would name the chief mate, the French captain, and 
the supercargo, and in the mean time, I bade him not be too much surprised, for 
that I had already some warning of the scheme which I believed he had to tell me 
of, and that I was preparing all things to disappoint it: that, however, I should not 
value his fidelity the less, and that he might speak freely his mind before those 
men, for they were all in the secret already, and he might be sure both of 
protection and reward. 

Accordingly, I bade him go out upon the quarter-deck, and walk there, and 
that, when the chief mate went off into the roundhouse, he should go down 
between decks as if he was going into his cabin to sleep, and that, when he heard 
the chief mate call the cabin boy, a black of mine, whose name was Spartivento, 
he should take that for a signal that the steerage was clear, and he might come 
up, and should be let into the great cabin; all which was so managed, and in so 
short a time, that he was with us in the great cabin in a quarter of an hour after 
the first conference, and none of the men perceived it. 

Here he let me into the whole secret, and a wicked scheme it was; viz., that the 
second mate, the gunner, three midshipmen, the cockswain, and about six-and- 
thirty of the men, had resolved to mutiny, and seize upon all us who were in the 
new project, as they called it; and to confine us first, then to set us on shore, 
either there where we were, or somewhere else, and so carry the ship away to the 
South Seas, and then to do as they found convenient; that is to say, in a word, to 
seize upon me, the other captain, the French captain, the supercargo, the chief 
mate, doctor, and carpenter, with some others, and run away with the ship. 

He told me, that they had not fully concluded on all their measures, nor gained 
so many of the men as they intended; that they were to sound some more of the 
men the next morning, and, as soon as they had made their number up fifty, they 
were resolved to make the attempt, which they did not question would be by 
Thursday, and this was Monday morning; and that, if they were then ready, they 
would make the onset at changing the watch the same evening. He added, that, 
as they were to go on shore the next morning for fresh water, I should know the 
truth of it by this; that the second mate would come to me, and tell me that they 
wanted more water, and to know if I pleased the boats should go on shore, and 


that, if I chose it, he would go with them, or any else whom I pleased to appoint; 
and that, upon supposition that I would leave it to him, to take those he thought 
fit to go with him, he would then take occasion to choose the principal 
conspirators, that they might, when they were on shore, conclude upon the 
measures they intended to pursue. 

I had all that day (Monday) to order my preparations, and upon this plain 
intelligence, I determined to lose no time, nor was it long before I resolved what 
to do; for as their design was desperate, so I had nothing but desperate remedies 
to provide. Having therefore settled my measures, I called for the cockswain, 
and bade him man the pinnace, for that I was to go on shore, and I appointed 
only the supercargo, and the surgeon, and the French captain, to go with me. 

There were no English ships in the road, but there were about five Dutch 
vessels homeward-bound, waiting for more, and three outward-bound. As I 
passed by one of the outward-bound East India ships, the French captain, as we 
had agreed before, pretended to know the ship, and that the commander was his 
old acquaintance, and asked me to give him leave to visit him, and told me he 
was sure he would make us all welcome. I seemed unwilling at first, telling him 
I intended to go on shore and pay my respects to the governor, and, as was usual, 
to ask him leave to buy some provisions, and that the governor would take it 
very ill if I did not go. However, upon his alleging that we would not stay, and 
that the Dutch captain, upon his going on board, would, he was sure, give us a 
letter of recommendation to the governor, by which we should have everything 
granted that we could desire, I consented to his importunity, and we went on 
board. 

Captain Merlotte, who spoke Dutch very well, hailed the ship, asked the 
captain’s name, and then asked if he was on board; they answered, Yes; then he 
bade them tell him the captain of the English ship was come to visit him; upon 
which, immediately their chief mate bade them man the side, and stood at the 
side to receive us, and, before we could get up, the Dutch captain came upon the 
quarter-deck, and with great civility invited us into his cabin; and, while we were 
there, the chief mate, by the captain’s order, entertained the boat’s crew with like 
civility. 

When we were in the cabin, Captain Merlotte told the Dutch captain that we 
came indeed to him in the form of a visit, but that our business was of the 
greatest importance, and desired we might speak to him of it in the hearing of 
none but such as he could trust. The captain told us with the greatest open- 
heartedness imaginable, that though we were strangers to him, yet we looked 
like honest men, and he would grant our request; we should speak it in the 
hearing of none but those we could trust, for there should be nobody by but 


ourselves. 

We made him fully sensible that we knew how obliging that compliment was, 
but begged he would admit any whom he thought worthy to be trusted with a 
secret of the last importance. He then carried it as far the other way, and told us, 
that then he must call in the whole ship’s company, for that there was not a man 
in the ship but he could trust his life in his hands. However, upon the whole, he 
sent everybody out of the cabin but us three and himself, and then desired we 
would speak our minds freely. 

Captain Merlotte, who spoke Dutch, began, but the Dutch captain interrupted 
him, and asked if the English captain, meaning me, spoke Dutch; he said no; 
upon which he asked Captain Merlotte if he spoke English, and he said yes, upon 
which he let me know that he understood English, and desired I would speak to 
him in English. 

I was heartily glad of this, and began immediately with the story, for we had 
time little enough, I told him that he was particularly happy in having it in his 
power to say he could put his life in the hand of any man, the meanest in his 
ship; that my men were unhappily the reverse of his; and, then beginning at the 
first of the story, I gave him a full account of the whole, as related above. 

He was extremely affected with it, and asked me what he could do to serve 
me, and assured me that he would not only do what in him lay, but would engage 
all the ships in the road to do the like, and the governor also on shore. I thanked 
him very sincerely, and told him what at present was the circumstance I thought 
lay before me, was this, viz., that the chief conspirators would be on shore on the 
morrow, with one, or perhaps two, of our boats, to fetch water and get some 
fresh provisions, and I should be very glad to have them seized upon by surprise, 
when they were on shore, and that then I thought I could master the rest on board 
well enough. 

Leave that to me, says he, I will give the governor notice this evening, and as 
soon as they come on shore they shall be all seized; But, says he, if you think 
they may incline to make any resistance, I will write a line to the governor, and 
give it you now; then, when your men go on shore, order two of the principal 
rogues to go and wait on the governor with the letter from you, and when he 
receives it, he shall secure them there; so they will be divided, and taken with the 
more ease. 

In the mean time, added he, while this is doing on shore, I will come on board 
your ship, with my long boat and pinnace, and as many men as you please, to 
repay you the compliment of this visit, and assist you in reducing the rest. 

This was so kind, and so completely what I desired, that I could have asked 
nothing more; and I accepted his visit in his barge, which I thought would be 


enough, but was afraid that, if more came, our men might be alarmed, and take 
arms before I was ready; so we agreed upon that, and, if I desired more help, I 
should hang out a signal, viz., a red ancient, on the mizen top. 


All things being thus consulted, I returned on board, pretending to our men 
that I had spent so much time on board the Dutch ship, that I could not go on 
shore; and indeed some of my men were so drunk, that they could scarce sit to 
their oars; and the coxswain was so very far gone, that I took occasion to ask 
publicly, to leave him on board till the next day, giving the Dutch captain also a 
hint that he was in the conspiracy, and I should be glad to leave him on that 
account. 

The next day, about nine o’clock, the second mate came to me, and told me 
they wanted more water, and, if I pleased to order the boat on shore, he would go 
if I thought fit, and see if he could get any fresh provisions, the purser being 
indisposed. 

I told him, yes, with all my heart; that the Dutch captain last night had given 
me a letter to the governor, to desire we might be furnished with whatever we 
had occasion for, and that I had thoughts of calling for him to go on shore and 
deliver it, and that, perhaps, the governor might make him some present in 
compliment to the English nation. 

He seemed extremely pleased at this, and even elevated, and going out to give 
orders about the boat, ordered the long-boat and the shallop, and came in again, 
and asked me whom I pleased to have go along with him. I answered, smilingly 
to him. Pick and choose then yourself, only leave the pinnace’s crew that went 
with me yesterday, because they must go on board again to carry the Dutch 
captain a little present of English beer that I am going to send him, and fetch 
aboard their drunken coxswain, who was so intoxicated that we were fain to 
leave him behind us. 

This was just what he wanted; and we found he chose all the chief rogues of 
the conspiracy; such as the boatswain, the gunner, the midshipmen we spoke of, 
and such of the foremast men as he had secured in his design; and of the rest, we 
judged they were in the plot, because he took them with him; and thus having the 
long-boat and the shallop, with about six-and-thirty men with them, away they 
went to fill water. 

When they came on shore, they had presently three Dutchmen, set by the 
Dutch captain, unperceived by them, to be spies upon them, and to mark exactly 
what they did; and at the same time found three boats of Dutchmen at the 
watering-place, (for the captain had procured two boats to go on shore from two 
other ships,) full of men also, having acquainted them with the design. As soon 


as our boats came on shore, the men appeared to be all very much engaged in 
something more than ordinary, and, instead of separating, as it was expected 
they should, they went all into one boat, and there they were mighty busily 
engaged in discourse one with another. 

The Dutch captain had given the charge of these things to a brisk bold fellow, 
his mate, and he took the hints the captain gave him so well, that nothing could 
have been better; for, finding the men thus in a kind of a cabal, he takes four of 
his men with muskets on their shoulders, like the governor’s men, and goes with 
them to the Englishmen’s boat, and asks for their officer, the second mate, who, 
upon this, appears. He tells them he comes from the governor, to know if they 
were Englishmen, and what their business was on shore there: the mate 
answered, they came from on board the English ship, that they were driven there 
by stress of weather, and hoped they might have leave to fill water and buy 
necessaries for their money. 

He told them he supposed the governor would not refuse them when he knew 
who they were, but that it was but good manners to ask leave: the Englishman 
told him, that he had not yet filled any water or bought any provisions, and that 
he had a letter to the governor from the captain, which he supposed was to pay 
the usual civilities to him, and to give him the civility of taking leave, as was 
expected. 

The Dutchman answered, that was hael weel; that he might go and carry it, if 
he pleased, then, and, if the governor gave them leave, all was right and as it 
should be; but that the men could not be admitted to come on shore till his 
return. 

Upon this, away goes the second mate of our ship and three of the men with 
him, whereof the gunner was one; for he had asked the Dutchman how many he 
might carry with him, and he told him three or four: and those he took you may 
be sure, were of the particular men whom he had a confidence in, because of 
their conversing together by the way. 

When they came to the governor, the mate sent in a message first, viz., that he 
was come from on board the English ship in the road, and that he had a letter 
from the captain to his excellence. 

The governor, who had notice given him of the business, sends out word, that 
the gentlemen should send in the letter, and the governor would give them an 
answer: in the mean time, there appeared a guard of soldiers at the governor’s 
house, and the four Englishmen were let into the outer room, where the door was 
shut after them, and the soldiers stood without the door, and more soldiers in 
another room between them and the parlour which the governor sat in. 

After some time, the mate was called in, and the governor told him that he had 


read the letter which he brought, and asked him if he knew the contents of it; he 
answered, No: the governor replied, he supposed not, for, if he had, he would 
scarce have brought it; at the same time told him, he was obliged to make him 
and all his men prisoners, at the request of their own captain, for a conspiracy to 
raise a mutiny and run away with the ship. Upon which, two great fat Dutchmen 
came up to him, and bid him deliver his sword, which he did with some 
reluctance; for he was a stout strong fellow; but he saw it all to no purpose to 
dispute or resist. 

At the same time, the three men without were made prisoners also by the 
soldiers. When the governor had thus secured these men, he called them in, and 
inquired the particulars of the case, and expostulated with them very pathetically 
upon such a horrid, villanous design, and inquired of them what the occasion 
could be; and, hearing all they had to say in their defence, told them he could do 
nothing more in it till their captain came on shore, which would be in a day or 
two, and that, in the mean time, they must be content to remain in custody, 
which they did, separated from one another. They were very civilly treated, but 
strictly kept from speaking or sending any messages to one another, or to the 
boats. 

When this was accomplished, the governor sent six files of musketeers down 
to the watering-place, with an order to secure all the Englishmen in the two 
boats, which was done. They seemed inclined to make some resistance at first, 
being all very well armed; but the seamen of the three Dutch long-boats, joining 
themselves to the soldiers, and notice being given the English seamen, that if 
they fired one gun, they should have no quarter; and especially their two 
principal men, the chief mate and the gunner, being absent, they submitted, and 
were all made prisoners also. 

When this was done, of which the Dutch captain had notice by a signal from 
the shore, he came off in his shallop, with about sixteen seamen, and five or six 
gentlemen and officers, to pay his visit to me. I received him with all the 
appearance of ceremony imaginable, ordered an elegant dinner to be prepared 
for him, and caused his men to be all treated upon the deck, and made mighty 
preparations for the feast. 

But in the middle of all this, Captain Merlotte, with all his Frenchmen, being 
thirty-two, appeared in arms on the quarter-deck; the Dutch captain’s attendants 
stood to their arms on the main-deck, and I, with the supercargo, the doctor, and 
the other captain, leaving the Dutch captain and some men in the great cabin as a 
reserve, came to the steerage door, cleared the steerage behind me, and stood 
there with a cutlass in my hand, but said nothing; neither was there a word spoke 
anywhere all the while. 


In this juncture, the chief mate, the faithful midshipmen, the carpenter, and the 
gunner’s mate, with about twenty men whom they could trust, went fore and aft 
between decks, and secured all the particular men that we had the least suspicion 
of, being no less than thirty-five more. These they secured, bringing them up into 
the steerage, where their hands were tied behind them, and they were 
commanded not to speak a word to one another upon pain of present death. 

When this was done, the chief mate came to me to the steerage door, and 
passing by, went forward with his men, entered the cook-room, and posted 
himself at the cook-room door. There might be still about eighty men upon the 
forecastle and midships upon the open decks; and there they stood staring, and 
surprised at what was doing, but not being able to guess in the least what was 
meant, what was the cause of it, or what was intended to be done farther. 

When I found all things ready, I moved forward a step or two, and beckoning 
to the mate to command silence, I told the men that I was not disposed to hurt 
any man, nor had I done what I now did, but by necessity, and that I expected 
they should all submit; that, if any one of them made the least resistance, he was 
a dead man; but that, if they would be easy and quiet, I should give a very good 
account to them all, of every part of the voyage, or scheme of a voyage, which I 
had laid, and which had been so ill represented to them. 

Then I caused my commissioner letter of mart to be read to them all, by which 
it appeared that I was really chief commander of the ship, and had a right to 
direct the voyage as I thought best; with a paper of written instructions, signed 
by the owners and adventurers, and directed to me, with another paper of 
instructions to all the officers, to be directed by me in all things; which, indeed, 
was all news to them, for they did not think I was the chief captain or 
commander of the ship and voyage. 

When I had done this, I gave them a long and full account of the reasons why I 
thought it best, as our present circumstances were stated, not to go to the South 
Seas first, but to go away to the Philippine Islands, and what great prospect of 
advantage to the owners there was, as well as to the men; and that I wondered 
much that such measures were taken in the ship as I heard there were; and that I 
was not, they might see, unprovided of means to reduce every one of them to 
their duty by force, and to punish those that were guilty, as they deserved, but 
that I rather desired to win them with kindness; and that, therefore, I had 
resolved, that if any of them had any reason to dislike the voyage, they should be 
safely set on shore, and suffered to go to the second mate and his comrades: and 
farther, I told them what circumstances they were in and how effectually they 
were secured. 

This astonished them, and surprised them exceedingly, and some of them 


inquired more particularly into the circumstances of the said second mate and his 
fellows: I told them they were safe enough, and should remain so; for, as I could 
prove they had all a villanous design to run away with the ship, and set me on 
shore, either here, or in a worse place, I thought that only upon account of my 
own safety, such men were not fit to go in the ship, being once capable to 
entertain such horrid mischievous thoughts, or that could be guilty of such a 
villany; and that, if any of them were of their minds, they were very welcome, if 
they thought fit, to go to them. 

At this offer, some bold rogues upon the forecastle, which I did not discern, by 
reason of the number that stood there, cried out, One and all, which was a cry, at 
the same time, of mutiny and rebellion, that was certain, and in its kind very 
dangerous. 

However, to let them see I was not to be daunted with it, I called out to one of 
the men among them, whom I saw upon the forecastle; You Jones, said I, tell me 
who they are, and come away from them, for I will make an example of them, 
whoever they are. Will Jones slunk in among the rest, and made me no answer, 
and immediately One and all was cried again, and a little huzza with it, and 
some of the men appeared to have fire-arms with them. There was a great many 
of them, and I presently foresaw, that, if I went to the extremity, I should spoil 
the voyage, though I conquered them; so I bridled my passion with all my 
power, and said calmly, Very well, gentlemen, let me know what you mean by 
one and all? I offered any of you that did not like to go the voyage to quit the 
ship; is that what you intend by one and all? If so, you are welcome, and pray 
take care to do it immediately; as for what chests or clothes you have in the ship, 
you shall have them all with you. Upon this I made the chief mate, who was now 
come to me again, advance a little with some more men, and get between the 
men upon the forecastle and those who were upon the main deck; and, as if he 
had wanted room, when he had gotten between them, he said to them, Stand aft a 
little, gentlemen, and so crowded them towards me. 

As they came nearer and nearer to where I stood, I had an opportunity to speak 
to them singly, which I did calmly and smilingly. 

Why, how now, Tom, says I, to one of them; what are you among the 
mutineers? 

Lord, sir, says Tom, not I, they are mad, I think; I have nothing to say to them; 
I care not where I go, not I; I will go round the globe with you, it’s all one to me. 

Well, Tom, says I, but what do you do among them then? come away into the 
steerage, and show yourself an honest man. 

So Tom comes in, and after him another, and then two more. Upon my saying 
to Tom, What do you do among them? one of the fellows says to one of the 


officers that stood at a little distance from me, What does the captain mean by 
saying, among them? What, does he reckon us to be in the plot? He is quite 
wrong, we are all ignorant, and surprised at it. He immediately tells me this, and 
I was glad, you may be sure, to hear it, and said aloud to the man that he spoke 
to, If they are honest men, and would not appear in this villany, let them go 
down between decks, and get out of the way, that they may have no share in the 
punishment, if they have none in the crime. With all my heart, says one; God 
bless you, captain, says another, and away they dropt one by one in at the 
steerage door, and down between decks, every one in his hammock or cabin, till 
there were not above five or six of them left. 

By this time, our two boats appeared from the shore, being both manned with 
Dutchmen, viz. the Dutch captain’s mate and about twenty of his men, all the 
water casks full, but not a man of mine with them, for they were left on shore in 
safe custody. 

I waited till they came on board, and then turning to the men on the forecastle, 
I told them they should go on board the boats immediately, as soon as the butts 
of water were hoisted in. They still said, One and all, they were ready, desired 
they might go and fetch their clothes. 

No, no, says I, not a man of you shall set your foot any more into the ship; but 
go get you into the boat, and what is your own shall be given you into the boat. 

As I spoke this in an angry tone, and with a kind of passion, that bespoke 
resentment to a high degree, they began to see they had no opportunity to 
choose; and some of them slipt down the scuttle into the cook-room. I had 
ordered the officer who was there, who was one of the midshipmen, to wink at it, 
and let as many come down as offered it; and the honest man did more than that, 
for he went to the scuttle himself, and, as if he had whispered, so that I should 
not hear him, called them one by one by their names, and argued with them; 
Prithee, Jack, says he to one of them, do not you be distracted, and ruin yourself 
to gratify a rash drunken humour; if you go into the boat you are undone; you 
will be seized as soon as you come on shore, as the rest are, and will be sent to 
England in irons, and there you will be infallibly hanged; why you are certainly 
all mad. 

Jack replies, he had no design to mutiny, but the second mate drew him in, and 
he did not know what to do, he wished he had not meddled; he knew he was 
undone; but now what could he do? 


Do, says the midshipman, leave them for shame, and slip down here, and I 
will see and get you off if I can. 
Accordingly he pulled him down, and after him so many got out of sight the 


same way, that there was not above seventeen or eighteen left upon the 
forecastle. 

I seemed to take no notice of that, till at last one of the men that was left there, 
with his hat or cap in his hand, stepping just to the edge of the forecastle, which 
was next to me, said, in a very respectful manner, that I saw how many had 
slunk away and made their peace, or at least obtained pardon, and that I might, 
perhaps, know that they who were left were only such as had their duty there, 
being placed there of course before the mutiny began, and that they had no hand 
in it, but abhorred it with all their hearts, which he hoped I would consider, and 
not join them with those that had offended, merely because they came upon the 
forecastle, and mixed there with the men who had the watch. 

I told him, if that was true, it would be in their favour, but I expected he would 
prove it to my satisfaction before I accepted that for an excuse. He told me, it 
might, perhaps, be hard to prove it, seeing the boatswain and his mate, and the 
second mate, were gone, but the rest of the ship’s crew could all testify that they 
were a part of the men whose watch it was, and that they were upon the 
forecastle by the necessity of their duty, and no otherwise; and called several 
men who were upon duty with them to witness it, who did confirm it. 

Upon this, I found myself under a necessity, in justice to the men, to approve 
it; but my own management was a bite upon myself in it; for, though I did allow 
the midshipman to wink at their slipping away, as before, yet I made no question 
but I should have some left to make examples of; but as I could not go back from 
the promise of mercy which I had allowed the midshipman to offer in my name, 
so I tricked myself by their mistake into a necessity of pardoning them all, which 
was very far from my design; but there was no remedy. 

However, the men, when they were so happily escaped, desired the 
midshipman, who had been instrumental to their deliverance, to assure me, that 
as they were sensible that they had deserved very ill at my hands, and that yet I 
had treated them thus kindly, they would not only reveal to me all the particulars 
of the conspiracy, and the names of those principally concerned in it, but that 
they would assure me they would never more dispute any of my measures, but 
were very ready to do their duty as seamen, to what part of the world soever I 
might think fit to go, or which way I thought fit to carry them, whether outward 
or homeward; and that they gave me the tender of their duty in this manner with 
the utmost sincerity and with thankfulness, for my having forgiven them that 
conduct which was the worst that a seamen could be guilty of. 

I took this very kindly, and sent them word I did so, and that they should see 
they had taken the wiser course; that I had an entire confidence in their fidelity; 
and that they should never find I would reproach them with, or use them the 


worse for, what had past. 

I must confess, I was very glad of this submission of the men; for though, by 
the measures I had taken, I was satisfied I should conquer them, and that I was 
safe from their attempts; yet, carrying it on by resentment, and doing justice 
upon the offenders, whatever advantage it had one way, had this disadvantage in 
the consequence; viz., that it would ruin the voyage, for at least half the men 
were in the plot. 

Having thus conquered them by good usage, I thought my next work was to 
inquire into the mistakes which had been the foundation of all this: so, before I 
parted with the men who had returned to their duty, I told them, that as I had 
freely forgiven what was past, so I would keep my word, that I would never 
reproach them with it; but that I thought it was necessary their judgments should 
be convinced how much they were imposed upon, as well as their tempers be 
reduced by my kindness to them. That I was of the opinion that they had been 
abused in the account given them of what I had designed to do, and of the 
reasons I had to give for doing it; and I would desire them to let me know 
afterwards, whether they had been faithfully informed or not; and whether in 
their own judgment, now when they were freed from the prepossessions they 
were under, they could object anything against it or no. 

This I did with respect to the other men whom I had made prisoners in the 
steerage, whom I had the same design to be kind to as I had to these; but upon 
whom I resolved to work this way, because, after all, I might have this work to 
do over again, if I should meet with any disappointment or miscarriage in the 
voyage; or especially, if we should be put to any difficulties or distresses in the 
pursuing it. 

In order to this I caused the voyage itself, and the reasons of it, the nature of 
the trade I was to carry on by it, the pursuit of it to the South Seas, and, in a 
word, everything just as we had argued and settled it in the great cabin, to be put 
into writing and read to them. 

The fellows, every one of them, declared they were fully satisfied in the 
voyage itself, and that my reasons for it were perfectly good; and that they had 
received a quite different account of it; as that I would carry them into the island 
of the Moluccas, which was the most unhealthy part of the East Indies; that I 
would go away to the south for new discoveries; and that I would go away 
thence to the South Seas; which was a voyage of such a length, that no ship 
could victual for; that it was impossible to carry fresh water such a length; and, 
in a word, that it was a voyage that would destroy us all. 

It was the chief mate and the midshipman who took them all down the scuttle, 
that brought me this account from them: so I made him take two of those 


penitent mutineers with him, and go to the men in the steerage, whom he had 
made prisoners at first, and see whether their delusions were of the same kind, 
and what kind of temper they were in; accordingly, he went to them directly, for 
this was not a business that admitted giving them time to club and cabal 
together, and form other societies or combinations which might have 
consequences fatal to us still. 

When he came to them, he told them, the captain was willing to do all the 
justice possible to his men, and to use them, on all occasions, with equity and 
kindness; that I had ordered him to inquire calmly what it was had moved them 
to these disorders, and what it was which they had been made to believe was 
doing, that they could enter into measures so destructive to themselves, and to 
those who had intrusted them all with the ship and cargo; for that, in a voyage, 
every foremast-man, in his degree, is trusted with the safety of the whole ship. 

They answered it was the second mate; that they had never shown themselves 
discontented, much less disorderly, in the ship; that they had, on all occasions, 
done their duty through the whole voyage till now; and that they had no ill 
design upon any one, much less had they any design to destroy the voyage, or 
injure the captain; but that they were all told by the second mate, that the captain 
had imposed upon them, by proposing a mad voyage to the south pole, that 
would be the death of them all, and that they were to lay aside the trading and 
cruising voyages which they came out upon, and were now to spend the whole 
voyage in new discoveries; by which the men could propose nothing to 
themselves but hardships, and perhaps perishing with hunger and cold; whereas, 
had they gone to the South Seas as was intended, they might all have been made; 
and that the hazards, with that prospect, had some consolation in them; whereas, 
in this project, there was nothing but certain destruction. 

The mate delivered them a copy of the scheme I had proposed, the reasons of 
it, the trade I had designed, the return I was to make, and everything, as I have 
already mentioned, and bade them take it and consider of it. 

As I was justly provoked to see how I had been abused and misrepresented to 
the men, so they were astonished when they read my scheme, and saw what 
mischiefs they had been led into, for they knew not what, and without any reason 
or just consideration: and, after they had debated things awhile among 
themselves, they desired the chief mate might come to them again, which he did; 
then they told him, that as they had been thus grossly abused, and drawn into 
mischiefs which they never designed, by such plausible pretences, and by being 
told such a long story full of lies, and to carry on an infernal project of the 
second mate’s, they hoped their being so much imposed upon would a little 
extenuate their fault; that they were convinced the captain had proposed nothing 


but what was very rational, and a voyage that might be very profitable to the 
owners and to every individual; and they entirely threw themselves upon the 
captain’s mercy, and humbly begged pardon; that, if I pleased to forgive them, 
they would endeavour to merit such forgiveness by their future behaviour; and 
that, in the mean time, they submitted to what punishment I pleased to lay upon 
them: and, particularly, that, as they had forfeited, by their conspiracy, all the 
claims they had upon the ship, and might justly have been turned on shore at the 
first land they came to, they were willing to sign a discharge for all their wages 
due to them, which was now near eight months a man, and to be considered for 
the rest of the voyage as they deserved: that they would all take a solemn oath of 
fidelity to me to do their duty, to go wherever I would carry them, and to behave 
with the greatest submission and diligence, in hopes to regain my favour by their 
future behaviour, and to show their gratitude for the pardon I should grant them. 

This was, indeed, just as I would have it, for I wanted nothing more than to 
have something offered, which I might give them back again; for I ever thought, 
and have found it by experience, to be the best way; and men were always 
secured in their duty by a generous kindness, better than by absolute dominion 
and severity: indeed, my opinion was justified in all the measures I took with 
these men; for as I found they were sufficiently humbled, and that I had brought 
them low enough, I let them know that it was not their punishment but their 
amendment I desired; that I scorned to make a prey of them, and take that 
forfeiture they had offered, by putting the wages due to them for their labour in 
my pocket. I then sent them word I was very glad to hear that they were sensible 
how much they had been imposed upon; that, as it was not my design to offer 
anything to them which they or any honest men ought to refuse, so it was not my 
desire to make any advantages of their follies but what might tend to bring them 
back to their duty; that, as I had no prospect that was inconsistent with their 
safety and interest, so I scorned to make an advantage of their submission; that 
as to their wages, though they had forfeited them by their mutiny, yet God forbid 
I should convert them to my own profit; and since forgiving their offence was in 
my power, the crime being in one particular an offence against me, they should 
never be able to say I made a gain of their submission, and, like the Pope, should 
sell them my pardon; that, upon their solemnly engaging to me never to offer the 
least disturbance of any kind in the ship for the future, but to do their duty 
faithfully and cheerfully, I would forget all that was passed; only this I expected, 
that two of them, who were particularly guilty of threatening the life of Captain 
Merlotte, should be punished as they deserved. 


They could not deny but this was most just; and they did not so much as offer 


to intercede for those two; but, when one of the two moved the rest to petition 
for them, they answered they could not do it, for they had received favour 
enough for themselves, and they could not desire anything of the captain for 
their sakes, for they had all deserved punishment as well as they. 

In a word, the two men were brought upon deck, and soundly whipped and 
pickled; and they all proved very honest ever after: and these, as I said at first, 
were two-and-thirty in all. 

All this while Captain Merlotte with his Frenchmen were in arms, and had 
possession on the quarter-deck to the number of twenty-three stout men; I had 
possession of the main-deck with eighteen men and the sixteen Dutchmen, and 
my chief mate with the midshipman, had possession of the cook-room and 
quarter-deck; the Dutch captain, our supercargo, the surgeon, and the other 
captain, kept the great cabins with a guard of twelve musketeers without the 
door, and about eight more within, besides servants. Captain Merlotte’s man also 
had a guard of eight men in the roundhouse. I had now nothing to do but with 
my men who were on shore; and of these, six were no way culpable, being men 
not embarked in the design, but carried on shore by the chief mate, with a design 
to engage them with him; so that, indeed, they fell into a punishment before they 
fell into the crime, and what to do with these men was a nice point to manage. 

The first thing I did, was to dismiss my visitor, the Dutch captain, whom I had 
a great deal of reason to think myself exceedingly obliged to: and, first, I 
handsomely rewarded his men, to whom I gave four pieces of eight a man; and 
having waited on the captain to the ship’s side, and seen him into his boat, I fired 
him twenty-one guns at his going off; for which he fired twenty-five when he 
came on board his ship. 

The same afternoon I sent my pinnace on board him for my drunken 
cockswain, and with the pinnace I sent the captain three dozen bottles of English 
beer, and a quarter cask of Canary, which was the best present I had to make 
him; and sent every one of his other seamen a piece of eight per man; and, 
indeed, the assistance I had from the ship deserved it; and to the mate, who acted 
so bravely with my men on shore, I sent fifty pieces of eight. 

The next day I went on shore to pay my respects to the governor, when I had 
all the prisoners delivered up to me. Six men I caused to be immediately set at 
liberty, as having been innocent, and brought all the rest on board, tied hand and 
foot, as prisoners, and continued them so, a great while afterward, as the reader 
will find. As for the second mate, I tried him formally by a council of war, as I 
was empowered by my commission to do, and sentenced him to be hanged at the 
yard-arm: and though I suspended the execution from day to day, yet I kept him 
in expectation of the halter every hour; which, to some, would have been as 


grievous as the hanging itself. 

Thus we conquered this desperate mutiny, all principally proceeding from 
suffering the private disputes among ourselves, which ought to have been the 
arcana of the whole voyage, and kept as secret as death itself could have kept it, 
I mean so as not to come among the seamen afore the mast. 

We lay here twelve days, during which time we took in fresh water as much as 
we had casks for, and were able to stow. On the 13th day of August, we weighed 
and stood away to the east, designing to make no land any more till we came to 
Java Head, and the Straits of Sunda, for that way we intended to sail; but the 
wind sprung up at E. and E. S. E., and blew so fresh, that we were obliged, after 
two days’ beating against it, to bear away afore it, and run back to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

While we were here, there came in two Dutch East Indiamen more, 
homeward-bound, to whom had happened a very odd accident. 

They had been attacked by a large ship of forty-four guns, and a stout sloop of 
eight guns; the Dutch ships resolving to assist one another, stood up to the 
Frenchman, (for such it seems he was,) and fought him very warmly. The 
engagement lasted six or seven hours; in which the privateer had killed them 
some men; but in the heat of the fight, the sloop received a shot, which brought 
her mainmast by the board; and this caused the captain of the frigate to sheer off, 
fearing his sloop would be taken; but the sloop’s men took care of themselves, 
for, hauling a little out of the fight, they got into their own boats, and a boat 
which the frigate sent to their help, and abandoned the sloop; which the 
Dutchmen perceiving, they manned out their boats, and sent and took the sloop 
with all that was in her, and brought her away with them. 

The Dutchmen came into the road at the Cape with this prize while our ship 
was there the second time; and we saw them bringing the sloop in tow, having 
no mast standing, but a little pole-mast set up for the present, and her mizen, 
which was also disabled, and of little use to her. 

I no sooner saw her, but it came into my thoughts, that, if she was anything of 
a sea-boat, she would do our business to a tittle; and, as we had always resolved 
to get another ship, but had been disappointed, this would answer our end 
exactly; accordingly I went with my chief mate, in our shallop, on board my old 
acquaintance the Dutch captain, and inquiring there, was informed that it was a 
prize taken, and that in all probability the captain that took her would be glad to 
part with her; and the captain promised me to go on board the ship that brought 
her in, and inquire about it, and let me know. 

Accordingly, the next morning the captain sent me word I might have her; that 
she carried eight guns, had good store of provisions on board, with ammunition 


sufficient, and I might have her and all that was in her for twelve hundred pieces 
of eight. In a word, I sent my chief mate back with the same messenger and the 
money, giving him commission to pay for her, and take possession of her, if he 
liked her; and the Dutch captain, my friend, lent him twelve men to bring her off 
to us, which they did the same day. 

I was a little put to it for a mast for her, having not anything on board we 
could spare that was fit for a mainmast; but resolving at last to mast her not as a 
sloop, but as a brigantine, we made shift with what pieces we had, and a spare 
foretop-mast, which one of the Dutch ships helped me to; so we fitted her up 
very handsomely, made her carry twelve guns, and put sixty men on board. One 
of the best things we found on board her, were casks, which we greatly wanted, 
especially for barrelling up beef and other provisions, which we found very 
difficult; but our cooper eked them out with making some new ones out of her 
old ones. 

After staying here sixteen days more, we sailed again. Indeed, I thought once 
we should never have gone away at all; for it is certain above half the men in the 
ship had been made uneasy, and there remained still some misunderstanding of 
my design, and a supposition of all the frightful things the second mate had put 
in their heads; and, by his means, the boatswain and gunner. 

As these three had the principal management of the conspiracy, and that I had 
pardoned all the rest, I had some thoughts of making an example of these; I took 
care to let them know it, too, in a manner that they had no room to think it was in 
jest, but I intended to have them all three hanged; and I kept them above three 
weeks in suspense about it: however, as I had no intention to put them to death, I 
thought it was a piece of cruelty, something worse than death, to keep them 
continually in expectation of it, and in a place too where they had but little more 
than room to breathe. 

So, having been seventeen days gone from the Cape, I resolved to relieve 
them a little, and yet at the same time remove them out of the way of doing me 
any capital injury, if they should have any such design still in their heads. For 
this purpose, I caused them to be removed out of the ship into brigantine, and 
there I permitted them to have a little more liberty than they had on board the 
great ship; and where two of them entered into another conspiracy, as wild and 
foolish as ever I heard of, or as, perhaps, was ever heard of by any other; but of 
this I shall say more in its place. 

We were now to sail in company, and we went away from the Cape, the 3rd of 
September, 1714. We found the brigantine was an excellent sea-boat, and could 
bear the weather to a miracle, and no bad sailer; she kept pace with us on all 
occasions, and in a storm we had at S. S. E., some days after, she shifted as well 


as we did in the great ship, which made us all well pleased with her. 

This storm drove us away to the northward; and I once thought we should 
have been driven back to the Cape again; which, if it had happened, I believe we 
should never have gone on with the voyage; for the men began to murmur again, 
and say we were bewitched; that we were beaten off first from the south of 
America, that we could never get round there, and now driven back from the 
south of Africa; so that, in short, it looked as if fate had determined this voyage 
to be pursued no farther. The wind continued, and blew exceeding hard: and, in 
short, we were driven so far to the north, that we made the south point of the 
island of Madagascar. 

My pilot knew it to be Madagascar as soon as he had a clear view of the land; 
and, having beaten so long against the sea to no purpose, and being in want of 
many things, we resolved to put in; and accordingly made for Port St. Augustine, 
on the west side of the island, where we came to an anchor in eleven fathom 
water, and a very good road. 

I could not be without a great many anxious thoughts upon our coming into 
this island; for I knew very well that there was a gang of desperate rogues here, 
especially on the northern coast, who had been famous for their piracies; and I 
did not know but that they might be either strong enough as pirates to take us, or 
rogues enough to entice a great many of my men to run away; so I resolved 
neither to come near enough the shore to be surprised, nor to suffer any of my 
men to go on shore, such excepted as I could be very secure of. 

But I was soon informed by a Dutchman, who came off to me with some of 
the natives in a kind of canvass boat, that there were no Europeans there but 
himself, and the pirates were on the north part of the island; that they had no ship 
with them of any force, and that they would be glad to be fetched off by any 
Christian ship; that they were not above two hundred in number, their chief 
leaders, with the only ships of force they had, being out a cruising on the coast of 
Arabia, and the Gulf of Persia. 

After this, I went on shore myself with Captain Merlotte, and some of the men 
whom I could trust; and we found it true as the Dutchman had related. The 
Dutchman gave us a long history of his adventures, and how he came to be left 
there by a ship he came in from Europe, which, he running up into the country 
for sport with three more of his comrades, went away without them, and left 
them among the natives, who, however, used them extremely well; and that now 
he served them for an interpreter and a broker, to bargain for them with the 
European ships for provisions. Accordingly, he engaged to bring us what 
provisions we pleased, and proposed such trinkets in return as he knew the 
natives desired, and as were of value little enough to us; but he desired a 


consideration for himself in money, which, though it was of no use to him there, 
he said it might be hereafter; and, as his demand was but twenty pieces of eight, 
we thought he very well deserved them. 

Here we bought a great quantity of beef, which, having no casks to spare, we 
salted, and then cured it in the sun, by the Dutchman’s direction, and it proved of 
excellent use to us through the whole voyage; for we kept some of it till we came 
to England, but it was then so hard, that a good hatchet would hardly cut it. 

While we lay here, it came into my thoughts, that now was a good time to 
execute justice upon my prisoners; so I called up the officers to a kind of council 
of war, and proposed it to them in general terms, not letting them know my mind 
as to the manner of it. They all agreed it was necessary, and the second mate, 
boatswain, and gunner, had so much intelligence of it from the men, that they 
prepared for death as much as if I had signed a dead-warrant for their execution, 
and that they were to be hanged at the yard-arm. 

But, in the midst of those resolves, I told the council of officers, my design 
was to the north part of the island, where a gang of pirates were said to be 
settled, and that I was persuaded I might get a good ship among them, and as 
many men as we desired, for that I was satisfied the greatest part of them were 
so wearied of their present situation, that they would be glad of an opportunity to 
come away, and especially such as had, either by force, or rash, hasty 
resolutions, been, as it were, surprised into that sort of life; that I had been 
informed they were very far from being in such a formidable posture as they had 
been represented to us in Europe, or anything near so numerous; but that, on the 
contrary, we should find them poor, divided, in distress, and willing to get away 
upon any terms they could. 

Some of the officers of the ship differed from me in my opinion. They had 
received such ideas of the figure those people made in Madagascar, from the 
common report in England, that they had no notion of them, but as of a little 
commonwealth of robbers; that they were immensely rich; that Captain Avery 
was king of the Island; that they were eight thousand men; that they had a good 
squadron of stout ships, and that they were able to resist a whole fleet of men of 
war; having a harbour so well fortified at the entrance into it, that there was no 
coming at them without a good army for land-service, to assist in the enterprise. 


I convinced them how impossible this was to be true, and told them all the 
discourse I had with the Dutchman, at the place where I now was, who had 
received a full account of the particulars from several of them who had come 
down to St. Augustine’s in little boats in order to make their escape from their 
comrades, and to get passage for Europe; that he had always assisted, and got 


them off, whenever any ship touched at that port; and that they all agreed in their 
relation of their state and condition, which was indeed miserable enough, saving 
that they wanted not for victuals. 

In a word, I soon brought them to enter into the reason of it, and to be of my 
opinion; and, accordingly, I ordered to get ready, and in three days’ time 
weighed anchor, and stood away for the north of the island, taking care not to 
communicate our debates and resolves to the men before the mast, as had been 
done before, we having had enough of that already. 

While we were thus coasting the island to the north, and in the channel or sea 
between the island and the main of Africa, it came into my thoughts, that I might 
now make use of my traitors to my advantage and their own too, and that I 
might, if they were honest, gain my end, and get a full intelligence of the people 
I had my eye upon; and, if they were still traitors, they would desert and go over 
to the pirates, and I should be well rid of them, without the necessity of bringing 
them to the yard-arm; for I was very uneasy in my mind about hanging them, nor 
could I ever have been brought to do it, I believe, whatever risk I had run from 
their mutinous disposition. 

I was now got in the latitude of fifteen degrees and a half south of the line, and 
began to think of standing in for the shore; when I ordered the second mate, who 
lay in irons in the brigantine, to be brought on board the great ship, and to be 
called up into the great cabin. He came in great concern, though he was of 
himself a very bold and resolute fellow, yet, as he made no doubt that he was 
sent for to execution, he appeared thoroughly softened, and quite another man 
than he was before. 

When he was brought in, I caused him to be set down in a nook of the cabin 
where he could not stir to offer any violence to me, had he been so inclined, two 
large chests being just before him; and I ordered all my people to withdraw, 
except Captain Merlotte and the supercargo; and then, turning myself to the 
criminal, I told him, as he knew his circumstances, I need not repeat them, and 
the fact for which he was brought into that condition; that I had hitherto, from 
time to time, delayed his execution, contrary to the opinion of the rest of the 
chief officers, who in full council had unanimously condemned him; that a 
sudden thought had come into my mind, which, if he knew how to merit mercy, 
and to retrieve his circumstances by his future fidelity, might once again put it 
into his power, not only to save his life, but to be trusted in the ship again, if he 
inclined to be honest; that, however, if he had no inclination to merit by his 
service, I would put it to his choice, either to undertake with courage and fidelity 
what I had to propose to him, in which case he might expect to be very well 
treated, or, if not, I would pardon him as to the death he had reason to expect, 


and he with his two fellow-criminals should be set on shore to go whither they 
pleased. 

He waited, without offering to speak a word, till I made a full stop, and then 
asked me if I gave him leave to answer. 

I told him he might say whatever he thought proper. 

Then he asked if I gave him leave to speak freely, and would not take offence 
at what he might say? I replied, he should speak as freely as if he had never 
offended; and that, as I had given him his life, I now would give him my word, 
nothing he could say should revoke the grant; and that he should not only go 
freely on shore, (for I expected by his words that he had made that choice) but I 
would give him the lives of his two fellow-prisoners; and would give them arms 
and ammunition, and anything else that was reasonable for them to ask, or 
necessary to their subsisting on shore in such a country. 

He told me then, that had it been any other part of the world than at 
Madagascar, he would readily have chosen to have gone on shore; nay, though 
the place had been really desolate and uninhabited; that he did not object 
because my offer was not very generous and kind, and that it would be always 
with regret that he should look back upon the mercy he should have received, 
and how ill he had deserved it at my hands. 

But that as it was at this place that I mentioned setting him at liberty, he told 
me, that though he had been mutinous and disorderly, for which he had 
acknowledged he had deserved to die, yet he hoped I could not think so ill of 
him as to believe he could turn pirate; and begged that, rather than entertain such 
hard thoughts of him, I would execute the worst part of the sentence, and send 
him out of the world a penitent and an honest man, which he should esteem far 
better than to give him his life in a condition in which he could preserve it upon 
no other terms than those of being the worst of villains. He added, that if there 
was anything he could do to deserve so much mercy as I intended him, he 
begged me that I would give him room to behave himself as became him, and he 
would leave it wholly to me to use him as he should deserve, even to the 
recalling the pardon that I had granted him. 

I was extremely satisfied with what he said, and more particularly with the 
manner of his speaking it; I told him I was glad to see that he had a principle of 
so much honesty at the bottom of a part so unhappy as he had acted; and I would 
be very far from prompting him to turn pirate, and much more from forcing him 
to do so, and that I would, according to his desire, put an opportunity into his 
hands to show himself a new man, and, by his fidelity, to wipe out all that was 
past. And then, without any more ceremony, I told him my whole design, which 
was, to send him, and four or five more men with him, on shore among the 


pirates as spies, to see what condition they were in, and to see whether there 
were any apprehensions of violence from them, or whether they were in the 
mean circumstances that I had reason to believe they were in; and, lastly, 
whether they had any ship or vessel which might be bought of them, and 
whether men might be had to increase our company; that is to say, such men as, 
being penitent for their rogueries and tired with their miseries, would be glad of 
the opportunity of turning honest men before they were brought to it by distress 
and the gallows. 

He embraced the offer with the greatest readiness, and gave me all the 
assurances that I could desire of his fidelity. I then asked him whether he thought 
his two fellow-prisoners might be trusted upon the same conditions. 

In reply, he asked me if I would take it for a piece of sincerity, if, after a trial, 
he should tell me his mind, and would not be displeased if he declined speaking 
his thoughts till he had talked with them. 


I told him he should be at liberty to give his farther answer after he had 
proposed it to them; but I insisted upon his opinion first, because it was only his 
opinion that I asked now; whereas, if he reported it to them, then he had no more 
to do but to report their answer. 

He then asked me if I would please to grant him one thing, that, whatever his 
opinion should be, what he should say should be no prejudice to them in their 
present condition. 

I told him it was a reasonable caution in him, and I would assure him that, 
whatever he said should not do them any prejudice; and, to convince him of it, I 
gave him my word that I would not put them to death on any account 
whatsoever, merely for his sake. 

He bowed, and thanked me very heartily for that grant, which, he said, obliged 
him to be the plainer with me on that head; and as, he said, he would not deceive 
me in anything whatever, so he would not in this, especially; and therefore told 
me it was his opinion, they would not serve me faithfully; and he referred me to 
the experience I should find of it; and added, that he would be so just to me in 
the beginning, as that, while he begged to be merciful to them, yet for my own 
sake he would also beg me not to trust them. 

I took the hint, and said no more at that time, but ordered his irons to be taken 
off, with direction for him to have leave to go to his former cabin, and to have 
his chests and things restored to him; so that he was at full liberty in the ship, 
though not in any office, or appointed to any particular business. 

A day or two after this we made land, which appeared to be the north-west 
part of the island, in the latitude of 13° 30’; and now I thought it was time to put 


our design into execution; for I knew very well that it could not be a great way 
from this part of the island where the pirates were to be heard of: so I ordered the 
boat on shore, with about sixteen men, to make discoveries, and with them my 
new-restored man. 

I gave him no instruction for anything extraordinary at this time, our work 
now being only to find out where they were. The boat came on board again at 
night, (for we had now stood in within two leagues of the shore) and brought us 
an account, that there were no English or Europeans on that part of the island, 
but that they were to be heard of a great way farther; so we stood away to the 
north all the night, and the next day, the wind being fair and the sea smooth, and 
by our reckoning we went in that time about forty leagues. 

The next evening, the same company went on shore again, and were shown by 
some of the natives where the pirates inhabited; which, in short, was about five 
or six and twenty miles farther north still, in a river very commodious for 
shipping, where they had five or six European-built ships, and two or three 
sloops, but they were all laid up, except two sloops, with which they cruised 
sometimes a great distance off to the north, as far as the Arabian Gulf. The mate 
returned with this intelligence the same night; and by his direction we stood in as 
close under the shore as we could conveniently, about six leagues farther north; 
here we found a very good road under a little cape, which kept us perfectly 
undiscovered; and in the morning, before day, my man went on shore again with 
the boat, and keeping only four men with him, sent the boat on board again, 
agreeing on a signal for us to send the boat for him again when he should return. 

There was a pretty high ledge of hills to the north of the place where he 
landed, and which, running west, made the little cape, under the lee of which our 
ship rode at anchor. 

As soon as he came to the top of those hills, he plainly discovered the creek or 
harbour where the pirates’ ships lay, and where they had formed their 
encampment on the shore. Our men took proper observations of the situation of 
the place they were in, upon the hill, that they might not fail to find their way 
back again, though it were in the night; and that, by agreeing in the account they 
should give of themselves, they might be all found in the same tale. They boldly 
went down the hill, and came to the edge of the creek, the pirates’ camp being on 
the other shore. 

Here they fired a gun, to raise a kind of alarm among them, and then, hanging 
out a white cloth on the top of a pole, a signal of peace, they hailed them in 
English, and asked them if they would send a boat and fetch them over. 

The pirates were surprised at the noise of the piece, and came running to the 
shore with all speed; but they were much more surprised when they heard 


themselves hailed in English. Upon the whole, they immediately sent a boat to 
fetch them over, and received them with a great deal of kindness. 

Our men pretended to be overjoyed at finding them there, told them a long 
story, that they came on shore on the west side of the island, where, not far off, 
there were two English ships; but that the natives quarrelling with their men, 
upon some rudeness offered to their women, and they being separated from their 
fellows, were obliged to fly; that the natives had surrounded the rest, and, they 
believed, had killed them all; that they wandered up to the top of the hill, 
intending to make signals to their ship, to send them some help, when, seeing 
some ships, and believing some Europeans were there, they came down to take 
some shelter, and begged of them a boat to carry them round the cape to their 
comrades, unless they would give them leave to stay with them, and do as they 
did, which they were very willing to do. 

This was all a made story; but, however, the tale told so well, that they 
believed it thoroughly, and received our men very kindly, led them up to their 
camp, and gave them some victuals. 

Our men observed they had provisions enough, and very good, as well beef as 
mutton, that is to say, of goats’ flesh, which was excellent; also pork and veal; 
and they were tolerable good cooks too; for they found they had built several 
furnaces and boilers, which they had taken out of their ships, and dressed a great 
quantity of meat at a time: but, observing they had no liquor, the mate pulled a 
large bottle of good cordial water out of his pocket, and gave it about as far as it 
would go, and so did two others of the men, which their new landlords took very 
kindly. 

They spent good part of the first day in looking about them, seeing the manner 
of the pirates’ living there, and their strength, and soon perceived that they were 
indeed in but a sorry condition every way, except that they had live cattle and 
flesh meat sufficient. They had a good platform of guns indeed, and a covered 
pallisadoe round where they lodged their ammunition: but as for fortifications to 
the landward, they had none, except a double pallisadoe round their camp, and a 
sort of a bank thrown up within to fire from, and stand covered from the 
enemies’ lances, which was all they had to fear from the natives. They had no 
bread but what they made of rice, and the store they had of that was very small: 
they told our men, indeed, that they had two ships abroad, which they expected 
back every day, with a quantity of rice, and what else they could get, especially 
some arrack, which they were to trade for with the Arabian merchants, or take it 
by force, which should first offer. 

Our men pretended to like their way of living mighty well and talked of 
staying with them, if they would let them; and thus they passed their first day of 


meeting. 

Our men had two tents or huts given them to lodge in, and hammocks hung in 
the huts very agreeably, being such, I suppose, as belonged to some of their 
company who were dead, or were out upon adventure; here they slept very 
securely, and in the morning walked about, as strangers might be suffered to do, 
to look about them. But my new manager’s eye was chiefly here upon two 
things: first, to see if they had any shipping for our purpose; and, secondly, to 
see if he could pitch upon one man, more likely than the rest, to enter into some 
confidence with; and it was not long before he found an opportunity for both. 
The manner was thus: 

He was walking by himself, having ordered his other men to straggle away, 
two and two, this way and that, as if they had not minded him, though always to 
keep him in sight; I say, he walked by himself towards that part of the creek 
where, as was said, three of their largest ships lay by the walls, and when he 
came to the shore right against them, he stood still, looking at them very 
earnestly. 

While he was here, he observed a boat put off from one of them, with four 
oars and one sitter only, whom they set on shore just by him, and then put off 
again; the person whom they set on shore, was, it seems, one who had been with 
our men the evening before, but, having some particular office on board one of 
those ships, lay on board every night with about ten or twelve men, just to watch 
and guard the ship, and so came on shore in the morning, as is usual in men-of- 
war laid up. 

As soon as he saw our man he knew him, and spoke very familiarly to him; 
and seeing he was looking so earnestly at the ship, he asked him if he would go 
on board; our man faintly declined it, as on purpose to be asked again, and upon 
just as much farther pressing as was sufficient to satisfy him that the gunner (for 
that was his office) was in earnest, he yielded; so the gunner called back the 
boat, and they went on board. 

Our man viewed the ship very particularly, and pretended to like everything 
he saw; but, after some conversation, asked him this home question, namely, 
Why they did not go to sea, and seek purchase, having so many good ships at 
their command? 

He shook his head, and told him very frankly, that they were in no condition 
to undertake anything, for that they were a crew of unresolved, divided rogues; 
that they were never two days of a mind; that they had nobody to command, and 
therefore nobody to obey; that several things had been offered, but nothing 
concluded; that, in short, they thought of nothing but of shifting every one for 
himself as well as he could. 


My mate replied, he thought it had been quite otherwise, and that made him 
tell them the night before that he had an inclination to stay with them. 

I heard you say so, said the gunner, and it made me smile; I thought in myself 
that you would be of another mind when ye knew us a little better; for, in a 
word, said he, if our people should agree to lend you a boat to go back to your 
ship, they would fall together by the ears about who should go with you, for not 
a man of them that went with you would ever come back again hither, if your 
captain would take them on board, though the terms were, to be hanged when 
they came to England. 

My mate knew that this was my opinion before; but he was really of another 
mind himself, till he saw things and till he talked with the gunner, and this put 
new thoughts in his head; so he entertained the gunner with a scheme of his own, 
and told him, if it was so as he related it, and that he had really a mind to come 
off from the gang, he believed that he could put him in a way how to do it to his 
advantage, and to take a set of his people with him, if he could pick out some of 
them that might be depended upon. 

The gunner replied, I can pick out a set of very brave fellows, good seamen, 
and most of them such as, having been forced into the pirates’ ships, were 
dragged into that wicked life they had lived, not only against their consciences, 
but by a mere necessity to save their lives, and that they would be glad at any 
price to go off. 


The mate then asked him, Pray, gunner, how many such men can you answer 
for? 

Why, says he, after a short pause, I am sure I can answer for above a hundred. 

Upon this my mate told him the circumstances we were in, the voyage we 
were upon; that we were a letter of mart ship of such a force, but that we were 
over-manned and double-stored, in hopes of getting a good ship upon our cruise 
to man out of the other; that we had been disappointed, and had only got the 
sloop or brigantine which we bought at the Cape; that, if he could persuade the 
men to sell us one of their ships, we would pay them for it in ready money, and 
perhaps entertain a hundred of their men into the bargain. 

The gunner told him he would propose it to them; and added, in positive 
terms, that he knew it would be readily accepted, and that he should take which 
of the three ships I pleased. 

The mate then desired that he would lend him his shallop to go on board our 
ship, to acquaint me with it, and bring back sufficient orders to treat. 

He told him, he would not only do that, but, before I could be ready to go, he 
would propose it to the chief men that he had his eye upon, and would have their 


consent, and that then he would go along with him on board to make a bargain. 

This was as well as our mate could expect; and the gunner had either so much 
authority among them, or the men were so forward to shift their station in the 
world, that the gunner came again to our mate in less than two hours, with an 
order, signed by about sixteen of their officers, empowering him to sell us the 
ship which the gunner was on board of, and to allot so many guns, and such a 
proportion of ammunition to her, as was sufficient, and to give the work of all 
their carpenters for so many days as were necessary to repair her, calk, and grave 
her, and put her in condition to go to sea. 

She was a Spanish-built ship; where they had her the gunner said he did not 
know; but she was a very strong, tight ship, and a pretty good sailer. 

We made her carry two-and-thirty guns, though she had not been used to carry 
above twenty-four. 

The gunner being thus empowered to treat with my mate, came away in their 
shallop, and brought the said gunner and two more of their officers with him, 
and eight seamen. The gunner and I soon made a bargain for the ship, which I 
bought for five thousand pieces of eight, most of it in English goods such as they 
wanted; for they were many of them almost naked of clothes, and, as for other 
things, they had scarce a pair of stockings or shoes among them. 

When our bargain was made, and the mate had related all the particulars of the 
conference he had had with the gunner, we came to talk of the people who were 
to go with us: the gunner told us that we might indeed have good reason to 
suspect a gang of men who had made themselves infamous all over the world by 
sO Many piracies and wicked actions; but, if I would put so much confidence in 
him, he would assure me, that, as he should have the power in his hands to pick 
and choose his men, so he would answer body for body for the fidelity of all the 
men he should choose; and that most, if not all of them, would be such as had 
been taken by force out of other ships, or wheedled away when they were drunk: 
and he added, there never was a ship load of such penitents went to sea together 
as he would bring us. 

When he said this, he began to entreat me that I would please to give him the 
same post which he held in the ship, viz., of gunner, which I promised him; and 
then he desired I would permit him to speak with me in private; I was not at first 
very free to it, but he having consented to let the mate and Captain Merlotte be 
present, I yielded. 

When all the rest were withdrawn, he told me, that having been five years in 
the pirates’ service, as he might call it, and being obliged to do as they did, I 
might be sure he had some small share in the purchase; and however he had 
come into it against his will, yet, as he had been obliged to go with them, he had 


made some advantage; and that, being resolved to leave them, he had a good 
while ago packed up some of the best of what he had got, to make his escape, 
and begged I would let him deposit it with me as a security for his fidelity. 

Upon this he ordered a chest to be taken out of the shallop, and brought into 
my great cabin; and, besides this, gave me out of his pocket, a bag, sealed up, the 
contents of which I shall speak of hereafter. 

The shallop returned the next day, and I sent back the mate with my long-boat 
and twenty-four men, to go and take possession of the ship; and appointed my 
carpenter to go and see to the repairs that were necessary to be done to her: and 
some days after, I sent Captain Merlotte with the supercargo, in our sloop, to go 
and secure the possession, and to cover the retreat of any of the men who might 
have a mind to come away, and might be opposed by the rest; and this was done 
at the request of the gunner who foresaw there might be some debate about it. 

They spent six weeks and some odd days in fitting out this ship, occasioned by 
the want of a convenient place to lay her on shore in, which they were obliged to 
make with a great deal of labour; however, she was at last completely fitted up. 

When she was equipped, they laid in a good store of provisions, though not so 
well cured as to last a great while. One of the best things we got a recruit of here 
was casks, which, as said before, we greatly wanted, and which their coopers 
assisted us to trim, season, and fit up. 

As to bread, we had no help from them; for they had none but what they made 
of rice, and they had not sufficient store of that. 

But we had more to do yet: for, when the ship was fitted up, and our men had 
the possession of her, they were surprised one morning, on a sudden, with a most 
horrible tumult among the pirates: and had not our brigantine been at hand to 
secure the possession, I believe they had taken the ship from our men again, and 
perhaps have come down with her and their two sloops, and have attacked us. 
The case was this: 

The gunner, who was a punctual fellow to his word, resolved that none of the 
men should go in the ship but such as he had singled out; and they were such as 
were generally taken out of merchant ships by force: but when he came to talk to 
the men of who should go, and who should stay, truly they would all go, to a 
man, there was not a man of them would stay behind; and, in a word, they fell 
out about it to that degree that they came to blows, and the gunner was forced to 
fly for it, with about twenty-two men that stood to him, and six or seven were 
wounded in the fray, whereof two died. 

The gunner being thus driven to his shifts, made down to the shore to his boat, 
but the rogues were too nimble for him, and had got to his boat before him, and 
prepared to man her and two more, to go on board and secure the ship. 


In this distress, the gunner, who had taken sanctuary in the woods at about a 
mile distance, but unhappily above the camp, so that the platform of guns was 
between him and the ship, had no remedy but to send one of his men, who swam 
very well, to take a compass round behind the pirates’ camp and come to the 
water-side below the camp and platform, so to take the water and swim on board 
the ship, which lay near a league below their said camp, and give our men notice 
of what had happened; to warn them to suffer none of their men to come on 
board, unless the gunner was with them; and if possible, to send a boat on shore 
to fetch off the gunner and his men, who were following by the same way, and 
would be at the same place, and make a signal to them to come for him. 

Our men had scarce received this notice, when they saw a boat full of men put 
off from the platform, and row down under shore towards them: but as they 
resolved not to suffer them to come on board, they called to them by a speaking- 
trumpet, and told them they might go back again, for they should not come on 
board, nor any other boat, unless the gunner was on board. 

They rowed on for all that, when our men called to them again, and told them, 
if they offered to put off, in order to come on board, or, in short, to row down 
shore any farther than a little point which our men named, and which was just 
ahead of them, they would fire at them. They rowed on for all this, and even till 
they were past the point; which, our men seeing, they immediately let fly a shot, 
but fired a little ahead of them, so as not to hit the boat, and this brought them to 
a stop; so they lay upon their oars awhile, as if they were considering what to do, 
when our men perceived two boats more come off from the platform, likewise 
full of men, and rowing after the first. 

Upon this, they called again to the first boat with their speaking-trumpet, and 
told them, if they did not all go immediately on shore, they would sink the boat. 
They had no remedy, seeing our men resolved, and that they lay open to the shot 
of the ship; so they went on shore accordingly, and then our men fired at the 
empty boat, till they split her in pieces, and made her useless to them. 

Upon this firing, our brigantine, which lay about two leagues off in the mouth 
of a little creek, on the south of that river, weighed immediately, and stood away 
to the opening of the road where the ship lay; and the tide of flood being still 
running in, they drove up towards the ship, for her assistance, and came to an 
anchor about a cable’s length ahead of her, but within pistol-shot of the shore; at 
the same time sending two-and-thirty of her men on board the great ship, to 
reinforce the men on board, who were but sixteen in number. 

Just at this time, the gunner and his twenty-one men, who heard the firing, and 
had quickened their pace, though they had a great compass to fetch through 
woods and untrod paths, and some luggage to carry too, were come to the shore, 


and made the signal, which our men in the ship observing, gave notice to the 
officer of the brigantine to fetch them on board, which he did very safely. By the 
way, as the officer afterwards told us, most of their luggage consisted in money, 
with which, it seems, every man of them was very well furnished, having shared 
their wealth at their first coming on shore: as for clothes, they had very few, and 
those all in rags; and as for linen, they had scarce a shirt among them all, or linen 
enough to have made a white flag for a truce, if they had occasion for it: in short, 
a crew so rich and so ragged, were hardly ever seen before. 

The ship was now pretty well manned: for the brigantine carried the gunner 
and his twenty-one men on board her; and the tide by this time being spent, she 
immediately unmoored, and loosed her topsails, which, as it happened, had been 
bent to the yards two days before; so with the first of the ebb she weighed, and 
fell down about a league farther, by which she was quite out of reach of the 
platform, and rid in the open sea; and the brigantine did the same. 

But by this means, they missed the occasion of the rest of the gunner’s men, 
who, having got together to the number of between seventy and eighty, had 
followed him, and come down to the shore, and made the signals, but were not 
understood by our ship, which put the poor men to great difficulties; for they had 
broken away from the rest by force, and had been pursued half a mile by the 
whole body, particularly at the entrance into a very thick woody place, and were 
so hard put to it, that they were obliged to make a desperate stand, and fire at 
their old friends, which had exasperated them to the last degree. But, as the case 
of these men was desperate, they took an effectual method for their own 
security, of which I shall give a farther account presently. 

The general body of the pirates were now up in arms, and the new ship was, as 
it were, in open war with them, or at least they had declared war against her: but 
as they had been disappointed in their attempt to force her, and found they were 
not strong enough at sea to attack her, they sent a flag of truce on board. Our 
men admitted them to come to the ship’s side; but as my mate, who now had the 
command, knew them to be a gang of desperate rogues, that would attempt 
anything, though ever so rash, he ordered that none of them should come on 
board the ship, except the officer and two more, who gave an account that they 
were sent to treat with us; so we called them the ambassadors. 

When they came on board, they expostulated very warmly with my new agent, 
the second mate, that our men came in the posture of friends, and of friends too 
in distress, and had received favours from them, but had abused the kindness 
which had been shown them; that they had bought a ship of them, and had had 
leave and assistance to fit her up and furnish her; but had not paid for her, or 
paid for what assistance and what provisions had been given to them: and that 


now, to complete all, their men had been partially and unfairly treated; and when 
a certain number of men had been granted us, an inferior fellow, a gunner, was 
set to call such and such men out, just whom he pleased, to go with us; whereas 
the whole body ought to have had the appointing whom they would or would not 
give leave to, to go in the ship: that, when they came in a peaceable manner to 
have demanded justice, and to have treated amicably of these things, our men 
had denied them admittance, had committed hostilities against them, had fired at 
their men, and staved their boat, and had afterward received their deserters on 
board, all contrary to the rules of friendship. And in all these cases they 
demanded satisfaction. 

Our new commander was a ready man enough, and he answered all their 
complaints with a great deal of gravity and calmness. He told them, that it was 
true we came to them as friends, and had received friendly usage from them, 
which we had not in the least dishonoured; but that as friends in distress, we had 
never pretended to be, and really were not; for that we were neither in danger of 
anything, or in want of anything; that as to provisions, we were strong enough if 
need were, to procure ourselves provisions in any part of the island, and had 
been several times supplied from the shore by the natives, for which we had 
always fully satisfied the people who furnished us; and that we scorned to be 
ungrateful for any favour we should have received, much less to abuse it, or 
them for it. 

That we had paid the full price of all the provisions we had received, and for 
the work that had been done to the ship; that what we had bargained for, as the 
price of the ship, had been paid, as far as the agreement made it due, and that 
what remained, was ready to be paid as soon as the ship was finished, which was 
our contract. 

That as to the people who were willing to take service with us, and enter 
themselves on board, it is true that the gunner and some other men offered 
themselves to us, and we had accepted of them, and we thought it was our part to 
accept or not to accept of such men as we thought fit. As for what was among 
themselves, that we had nothing to do with: that, if we had been publicly warned 
by them not to have entertained any of their men, but with consent of the whole 
body, then indeed we should have had reason to be cautious; otherwise, we were 
not in the least concerned about it. That it is true, we refused to let their boats 
come on board us, being assured that they came in a hostile manner, either to 
take away the men by force, which had been entered in our service, or perhaps 
even to seize the ship itself; and why else was the first boat followed by two 
more, full of men, armed and prepared to attack us? That we not only came in a 
friendly manner to them, but resolved to continue in friendship with them, if 


they thought fit to use us as friends; but that, considering what part of the world 
we were in, and what their circumstances were, they must allow us to be upon 
our guard, and not put ourselves in a condition to be used ill. 

While he was talking thus with them in the cabin, he had ordered a can of flip 
to be made, and given their men in the boat, and every one a dram, but would not 
suffer them to come on board; however, one or two of them got leave to get in at 
one of the ports, and got between decks among our men; here they made terrible 
complaints of their condition, and begged hard to be entertained in our service; 
they were full of money, and gave twenty or thirty pieces of eight among our 
men, and by this present prevailed on two men to speak to my mate, who 
appeared as captain, to take the boat’s crew on board. 

The mate very gravely told the two ambassadors of it, and added, that, seeing 
they were come with a flag of truce, he would not stop their men without their 
consent, but the men being so earnest, he thought they would do better not to 
oppose them. The ambassadors, as I call them, opposed it, however, vehemently, 
and at last desired to go and talk with the men, which was granted them readily. 

When they came into their boat, their men told them plainly, that, one and all, 
they would enter themselves with their countrymen; that they had been forced 
already to turn pirates, and they thought they might very justly turn honest men 
again by force, if they could not get leave to do it peaceably; and that, in short, 
they would go on shore no more; that, if the ambassadors desired it, they would 
set them on shore with the boat, but as for themselves, they would go along with 
the new captain. 

When the ambassadors saw this, they had no more to do but to be satisfied, 
and so were set on shore where they desired, and their men stayed on board. 

During this transaction, my mate had sent a full account to me of all that had 
passed, and had desired me to come on board and give farther directions in all 
that was to follow; so I took our supercargo and Captain Merlotte along with me, 
and some more of our officers, and went to them. It was my lot to come on board 
just when the aforesaid ambassadors were talking with my mate, so I heard most 
of what they had to say, and heard the answer my mate gave them, as above, 
which was extremely to my satisfaction; nor did I interrupt him, or take upon me 
any authority, though he would very submissively have had me shown myself as 
captain, but I bade him go on, and sat down, as not concemed in the affair at all. 


After the ambassadors were gone, the first thing I did, was, in the presence of 
all the company, and, having before had the opinion of those I brought with me, 
to tell my second mate how well we were all satisfied with his conduct, and to 
declare him captain of the ship that he was in; only demanding his solemn oath, 


to be under orders of the great ship, as admiral, and to carry on no separate 
interests from us; which he thankfully accepted, and, to give him his due, as 
faithfully performed, all the rest of our very long voyage, and through all our 
adventures. 

It was upon my seeming intercession, that he gave consent to the boat’s crew, 
who brought the ambassadors, to remain in our service, and set their statesmen 
on shore; and in the end, I told him that as far as about one hundred and fifty, or 
two hundred men, he should entertain whom he thought fit. Thus having settled 
all things in the ship to our satisfaction, we went back to our great ship the next 
day. 

I had not been many hours on board, till I was surprised with the firing of 
three muskets from the shore; we wondered what could be the meaning of it, 
knowing that it was an unusual thing in that place, where we knew the natives of 
the country had no fire-arms; so we could not tell what to make of it, and 
therefore took no notice, other than, as I say, to wonder at it. About half-an-hour 
after, we heard three muskets more, and still, not knowing anything of the 
matter, we made them no return to the signal. Some time after three muskets 
were fired again, but still we took no notice, for we knew nothing of what return 
was to be made to it. 

When night come on, we observed two great fires upon two several hills, on 
that part of the shore opposite to us, and after that, three rockets were fired, such 
as they were, for they were badly constructed; I suppose their gunner was ill 
provided for such things: but all signified nothing; we would have made any 
return to them that had been to be understood, but we knew nothing of any 
agreed signal; however, I resolved that I would send a boat on shore, well 
manned, to learn, if possible, what the meaning of all this was; and, accordingly, 
in the morning, I sent our long-boat and shallop on shore, with two-and-thirty 
men in them both, to get intelligence; ordering them, if possible, to speak with 
somebody, before they went on shore, and know how things stood; that then, if it 
was a party of the pirates, they should by no means come near them, but parley 
at a distance, till they knew the meaning of their behaviour. 

As soon as my men came near the shore, they saw plainly that it was a body of 
above a hundred of the pirates; but seeing them so strong, they stood off, and 
would not come nearer, nor near enough to parley with them; upon this, the men 
on shore got one of the islanders’ canvass boats, or rather boats made of skins, 
which are but sorry ones at best, and put off, with two men to manage the sail, 
and one sitter, and two paddles for oars and away they came towards us, carrying 
a flag of truce, that is to say, an old white rag; how they came to save so much 
linen among them all, was very hard to guess. 


Our men could do no less than receive their ambassador, and a flag of truce 
gave no shadow of apprehension, especially considering the figure they made, 
and that the men on shore had no other boats to surprise or attack us with; so 
they lay by upon their oars till they came up, when they soon understood who 
they were, viz.—that they were the gunner’s selected men; that they came too 
late to have their signal perceived from the other ship, which was gone out of 
sight of the place they were directed to; that they had with great difficulty, and 
five days and nights’ marching, got through a woody and almost impassable 
country to come at us; that they had fetched a circuit of near a hundred miles to 
avoid being attacked by their comrades, and that they were pursued by them with 
their whole body, and therefore they begged to be taken on board; they added, if 
they should be overtaken by their comrades, they should be all cut in pieces, for 
that they had broke away from them by force, and moreover had been obliged, at 
the first of their pursuit, to face about and fire among them, by which they had 
killed six or seven of them, and wounded others, and that they had sworn they 
would give them no quarter, if they could come fairly up with them. 

Our men told them they must be contented to remain on shore, where they 
were, for some time, for that they could do nothing till they had been on board, 
and acquainted their captain with all the particulars; so they came back 
immediately to me for orders. 

As to me, I was a little uneasy at the thoughts of taking them on board; I knew 
they were a gang of pirates at best, and what they might do I knew not, but I sent 
them this message, that though all their tale might be very good for aught I 
knew, yet that I must take so much time as to send an express to the captain of 
the other ship, to be informed of the truth of it; and that if he brought a 
satisfactory answer, I would send for them all on board. 

This was very uncomfortable news to them, for they expected to be 
surrounded every hour by their comrades, from whom they were to look for no 
mercy; however, seeing no remedy, they resolved to march about twenty miles 
farther south, and lie by in a place near the sea, where we agreed to send to 
them; concluding that their comrades not finding them near the place where we 
lay, would not imagine they could be gone farther that way. As they guessed, so 
it proved, for the pirates came to the shore, where they saw tokens enough of 
their having been there, but seeing they could not be found, concluded they were 
all gone on board our ship. 

The wind proving contrary, it was no less than four days before our boat came 
back, so that the poor men were held in great suspense: but when they returned, 
they brought the gunner with them who had selected those men from all the rest 
for our new ship; and who, when he came, gave me a long account of them, and 


what care he had taken to pick them out for our service, delivering me also a 
letter from my new captain to the same purpose: upon all which concurring 
circumstances, we concluded to take them on board; so we sent our boats for 
them, which, at twice, brought them all on board, and very stout young fellows 
they were. 

When they had been on board some days and refreshed themselves, I 
concluded to send all on board the new ship; but, upon advice, I resolved to send 
sixty of my own men joined to forty of these, and keep thirty-four of them on 
board my ship; for their number was just seventy-four, which with the gunner 
and his twenty-one men, and the sixteen men who came with the worthy 
ambassadors, and would not go on shore again, made one hundred and twelve 
men; and, as we all thought, were enough for us, though we took in between 
forty and fifty more afterwards. 

We were now ready to go to sea, and I caused the new ship and the brigantine 
to come away from the place where they lay, and join us; which they did, and 
then we unloaded part of our provisions and ammunition; of which, as I 
observed at first, we had taken in double quantity; and, having furnished the new 
ship with a proportion of all things necessary, we prepared for our voyage. 

I should here give a long account of a second infernal conspiracy, which my 
two remaining prisoners had formed among the men, which was to betray the 
new ship to the pirates; but it is too long a story to relate here; nor did I make it 
public among the ship’s company: but as it was only, as it were, laid down in a 
scheme, and that they had no opportunity to put it in practice, I thought it was 
better to make as little noise about it as I could. So I ordered my new captain, for 
it was he who discovered it to me, to punish them in their own way, and, without 
taking notice of their new villanies, to set them on shore, and leave them to take 
their fate with a set of rogues whom they had intended to join with, and whose 
profession was likely, some time or other, to bring them to the gallows. And thus 
I was rid of two incorrigible mutineers; what became of them afterwards I never 
heard. 

We were now a little fleet, viz., two large ships and a brigantine, well manned, 
and furnished with all sorts of necessaries for any voyage or any enterprise that 
was fit for men in our situation to undertake; and, particularly, here I made a full 
design of the whole voyage, to be again openly declared to the men, and had 
them asked, one by one, if they were willing and resolved to undertake it, which 
they all very cheerfully answered in the affirmative. 

Here we had an opportunity to furnish ourselves with a plentiful stock of 
excellent beef, which, as I said before, we cured with little or no salt, by drying it 
in the sun; and, I believe, we laid in such a store, that, in all our three vessels, we 


had near a hundred and fifty tons of it; and it was of excellent use to us, and 
served us through the whole voyage. There was little else to be had in this place 
that was fit to be carried to sea; except that, as there was plenty of milk, some of 
our men, who were more dexterous than others, made several large cheeses; nor 
were they very far short of English cheese, only that we were but indifferent 
dairy folks. Our men made some butter also, and salted it to keep, but it grew 
rank and oily, and was of little use to us. 

It was on the 15th of December that we left this place, a country fruitful, 
populous, full of cattle, large and excellent good beef, and very fat; and the land 
able to produce all manner of good things; but the people wild, naked, black, 
barbarous, perfectly untractable, and insensible of any state of life being better 
than their own. 

We stood away towards the shore of Arabia, till we passed the line, and came 
into the latitude of 18° north, and then stood away east, and east-by-north, for 
the English factories of Surat, and the coast of Malabar; not that we had any 
business there, or designed any, only that we had a mind to take on board a 
quantity of rice, if we could come at it; which at last, we effected by a 
Portuguese vessel, which we met with at sea, bound to Goa, from the Gulf of 
Persia. We chased her, and brought her too, indeed, as if we resolved to attack 
and take the ship; but, finding a quantity of rice on board, which was what we 
wanted, with a parcel of coffee, we took all the rice, but paid the supercargo, 
who was a Persian or Armenian merchant, very honestly for the whole parcel, 
his full price, and to his satisfaction; as for the coffee, we had no occasion for it. 
We put in at several ports on the Indian coast for fresh water and fresh 
provisions, but came near none of the factories, because we had no mind to 
discover ourselves; for though we were to sail through the very centre of the 
India trade, yet it was perfectly without any business among them. We met 
indeed on this coast with some pearl fishers, who had been in the mouth of the 
Arabian Gulf, and had a large quantity of pearl on board. I would have traded 
with them for goods, but they understood nothing but money, and I refused to 
part with it; upon which the fellows gave our supercargo some scornful 
language, which though he did not well understand what they said, yet he 
pretended to take it as a great affront, and threatened to make prize of their 
barks, and slaves of the men; upon which they grew very humble; and one of 
them, a Malabar Indian, who spoke a little English, spoke for them, that they 
would willingly trade with us for such goods as we had; whereupon I produced 
three bales of English cloth, which I showed them, and said they would be of 
good merchandise at Gombaroon in the Gulf, for that the Persians made their 
long vests of such cloths. 


In short, for this cloth, and some money, we bought a box of choice pearls, 
which the chief of them had picked out from the rest for the Portuguese 
merchants at Goa; and which, when I came to London, was valued at two 
thousand two hundred pounds sterling. 

We were near two months on our voyage from Madagascar to the coast of 
India, and from thence to Ceylon, where we put in on the south-west part of the 
island, to see what provisions we could get, and to take in a large supply of 
water. 

The people here we found willing to supply us with provisions; but withal so 
sharp, imposing upon us their own rates for everything, and withal, so false, that 
we were often provoked to treat them very rudely. However, I gave strict orders 
that they should not be hurt upon any occasion, at least till we had filled all our 
water-casks and taken in what fresh provisions we could get, and especially rice, 
which we valued very much. But they provoked us at last beyond all patience; 
for they were such thieves when they were on board, and such treacherous 
rogues when we were on shore, that there was no bearing with them; and two 
accidents fell out upon this occasion which fully broke the peace between us; 
one was on board, and the other on shore, and both happened the same day. 

The case on board was this. There came on board us a small boat, in which 
were eleven men and three boys, to sell us roots, yams, mangoes, and such other 
articles as was frequent for them to do every day; but this boat having more 
goods of that kind than usual, they were longer than ordinary in making their 
market. While they were thus chaffering on board, one of them having wandered 
about the ship, and pretending to admire everything he saw, and being gotten 
between decks, was taken stealing a pair of shoes which belonged to one of the 
seamen. The fellow being stopped for his theft, appeared angry, raised a hideous 
screaming noise to alarm his fellows; and, at the same time, having stolen a long 
pair of scissors, pulled them out, and stabbed the man who had laid hold of him 
into the shoulder, and was going to repeat his blow, when the poor fellow who 
had been wounded, having struck up his heels and fallen upon him, had killed 
him if I had not called to take him off, and bring the thief up to me. 

Upon this order, they laid hold of the barbarian, and brought him up with the 
shoes and the scissors that he had stolen, and as the fact was plain, and needed 
no witnesses, I caused all the rest of them to be brought up also; and, as well as 
we could, made them understand what he had done. 

They made pitiful signs of fear, lest they should all be punished for his crime, 
and particularly when they saw the man whom he had wounded brought in; then 
they expected nothing but death, and they made a sad lamentation and howling, 
as if they were all to die immediately. 


It was not without a great deal of difficulty that I found ways to satisfy them, 
that nobody was to be punished but the man that had committed the fact; and 
then I caused him to be brought to the gears, with a halter about his neck, and be 
soundly whipped; and indeed, our people did scourge him severely from head to 
foot; and, I believe, if I had not run myself to put an end to it, they would have 
whipped him to death. 

When this punishment was over, they put him into their boat, and let them all 
go on shore. But no sooner were they on shore, but they raised a terrible outcry 
in all the villages and towns near them, and they were not a few, the country 
being very populous; and great numbers came down to the shore, staring at us, 
and making confused ugly noises, and abundance of arrows they shot at the ship, 
but we rode too far from the shore for them to do us any hurt. 

While this was doing, another fray happened on shore, where two of our men, 
bargaining with an islander and his wife for some fowls, they took their money 
and gave them part of the fowls, and pretended the woman should go and fetch 
the rest. While the woman was gone, three or four fellows came to the man who 
was left; when talking a while together, and seeing our men were but two, they 
began to take hold of the fowls which had been sold, and would take them away 
again; when one of our men stepped up to the fellow who had taken them, and 
went to lay hold of him, but he was too nimble for him, and ran away, and 
carried off the fowls and the money too. The seamen were so enraged to be so 
served, that they took up their pieces, for they had both fire-arms with them, and 
fired immediately after him, and aimed their shot so well, that though the fellow 
flew like the wind, he shot him through the head, and he dropped down dead 
upon the spot. 

The rest of them, though terribly frightened, yet, seeing our men were but two, 
and the noise bringing twenty or thirty more immediately to them, attacked our 
men with their lances, and bows and arrows; and in a moment there was a 
pitched battle of two men only against twenty or thirty, and their number 
increasing too. 

In short, our men spent their shot freely among them as long as it lasted, and 
killed six or seven, besides wounding ten or eleven more, and this cooled their 
courage, and they seemed to give over the battle; and our men, whose 
ammunition was almost spent, began to think of retreating to their boat, which 
was near a mile off, for they were very unhappily gotten from their boat so far 
up the country. 

They made their retreat pretty well for about half the way, when, on a sudden, 
they saw they were not pursued only, but surrounded, and that some of their 
enemies were before them. This made them double their pace, and, seeing no 


remedy, they resolved to break through those that were before them, who were 
about eleven or twelve. Accordingly, as soon as they came within pistol shot of 
them, one of our men having, for want of shot, put almost a handful of gravel 
and small stones into his piece, fired among them, and the gravel and stones 
scattering, wounded almost all of them; for they being naked from the waist 
upwards, the least grain of sand scratched and hurt them, and made them bleed if 
it only entered the skin. 

Being thus completely scared, and indeed more afraid than hurt, they all ran 
away, except two, who were really wounded with the shot or stones, and lay 
upon the ground. Our men let them lie, and made the best of their way to their 
boat; where, at last, they got safe, but with a great number of the people at their 
heels. Our men did not stay to fire from the boat, but put off with all the speed 
they could, for fear of poisoned arrows, and the country people poured so many 
of their arrows into the boat after them, and aimed them also so truly, that two of 
Our men were hurt with them; but, whether they were poisoned or not, our 
surgeons cured them both. 

We had enough of Ceylon; and having no business to make such a kind of war 
as this must have been, in which we might have lost but could get nothing, we 
weighed, and stood away to the East. What became of the fellow that was lashed 
we knew not; but, as he had but little flesh left on his back, which was not 
mangled and torn with our whipping him, and we supposed they were but 
indifferent surgeons, our people said the fellow could not live; and the reason 
they gave for it was, because they did not pickle him after it. Truly, they said, 
that they would not be so kind to him as to pickle him: for though pickling, that 
is to say, throwing salt and vinegar on the back after the whipping, is cruel 
enough as to the pain it is to the patient, yet it is certainly the way to prevent 
mortification, and causes it to heal again with more ease. 

We stood over from Ceylon east-south-east cross the great Bay of Bengal, 
leaving all the coast of Coromandel, and standing directly for Achen, on the 
north point of the great island of Sumatra, and in the latitude of 6° 81’ north. 

Here we spread our French colours, and, coming to an anchor, suffered none 
of our men to go on shore but Captain Merlotte and his Frenchmen; and, having 
nothing to do there, or anywhere else in the Indian seas, but to take in provisions 
and fresh water, we stayed but five days; in which time we supplied ourselves 
with what the place would afford; and, pretending to be bound for China, we 
went on to the south through the straits of Malacca, between the island of 
Sumatra and the main or isthmus of Malacca. 

We had here a very difficult passage, though we took two pilots on board at 
Achen, who pretended to know the straits perfectly well; twice we were in very 


great danger of being lost, and once our Madagascar ship was so entangled 
among rocks and currents, that we gave her up for lost, and twice she struck 
upon the rocks, but she did but touch, and went clear. 

We went several times on shore among the Malayans, as well on the shore of 
Malacca itself, as on the side of Sumatra. They are as fierce, cruel, treacherous, 
and merciless a crew of human devils as any I have met with on the face of the 
whole earth; and we had some skirmishes with them, but not of any 
consequence. We made no stay anywhere in this strait but just for fresh water, 
and what other fresh provisions we could get, such as roots, greens, hogs, and 
fowls, of which they have plenty and a great variety: but nothing to be had but 
for ready money; which our men took so unkindly, and especially their offering 
two or three times to cheat them, and once to murder them, that afterwards they 
made no scruple to go on shore a hundred or more at a time, and plunder and 
burn what they could not carry off; till at last we began to be such a terror to 
them, that they fled from us wherever we came. 

On the 5th of March we made the southernmost part of the Isthmus of 
Malacca, and the island and straits of Sincapora, famous for its being the great 
outlet into the Chinese sea, and lying in the latitude of 1° 15’ north latitude. 

We had good weather through these straits, which was very much to our 
comfort; the different currents and number of little islands making it otherwise 
very dangerous, especially to strangers. We got, by very good luck, a Dutch pilot 
to carry us through this strait, who was a very useful, skilful fellow, but withal so 
impertinent and inquisitive, that we knew not what to say to him nor what to do 
with him; at last he grew saucy and insolent, and told our chief mate that he did 
not know but we might be pirates, or at least enemies to his countrymen the 
Dutch; and if we would not tell him who we were and whither we were bound, 
he would not pilot us any farther. 

This I thought very insolent, to a degree beyond what was sufferable; and bade 
the boatswain put a halter about the fellow’s neck, and tell him that, the moment 
he omitted to direct the steerage as a pilot, or the moment the ship come to any 
misfortune, or struck upon any rock, he should be hung up. 

The boatswain, a rugged fellow, provided himself with a halter, and coming 
up to the pilot, asked him what it was he wanted to be satisfied in? 

The pilot said he desired to have a true account whither we were going. 

Why, says the boatswain, we are agoing to the devil, and I shall send you 
before to tell him we are coming; and with that he pulled the halter out of his 
pocket and put it over his head, and taking the other end in his hand, Come, says 
the boatswain, come along with me; do you think we can’t go through the strait 
of Sincapora without your help? I warrant you, says he, we will do without you. 


By this time it may be supposed the Dutchman was in a mortal fright, and half 
choked too with being dragged by the throat with the halter, and, full heartily he 
begged for his life: at length the boatswain, who had pulled him along a good 
way, stopped and the Dutchman fell down on his knees; but the boatswain said, 
he had the captain’s orders to hang him, and hang him he would, unless the 
captain recalled his orders; but that he would stay so long, if anybody would go 
up to the captain and tell him what the Dutchman said, and bring back an 
answer. 

I had no design to hang the poor fellow, it is true, and the boatswain knew that 
well enough. However, I was resolved to humble him effectually, so I sent back 
two men to the boatswain, the first was to tell the boatswain aloud that the 
captain was resolved to have the fellow hanged, for having been so impudent to 
threaten to run the ship aground; but then the second, who was to stay a little 
behind, was to call out, as if he came since the first from me, and that I had been 
prevailed with to pardon him, on his promises of better behaviour. This was all 
acted to admiration; for the first messenger called aloud to the boatswain, that 
the captain said he would have the Dutchman hanged for a warning to all pilots, 
and to teach them not to insult men when they are in difficulties, as the midwives 
do whores in labour, and will not deliver them till they confess who is the father. 

The boatswain had the end of the halter in his hand all the while; I told you so, 
says he, before. Come, come along Mynheer, I shall quickly do your work, and 
put you out of your pain; and then he dragged the poor fellow along to the 
mainmast. By this time the second messenger came in, and delivered his part of 
the errand, and so the poor Dutchman was put out of his fright, and they gave 
him a dram to restore him a little, and he did his business very honestly 
afterwards. 

And now we were at liberty again, being in the open sea, which was what we 
were very impatient for before. We made a long run over that part which we call 
the sea of Borneo, and the upper part of the Indian Arches, called so from its 
being full of islands, like the Archipelago of the Levant. It was a long run, but, 
as we were to the north of the islands, we had the more sea-room; so we steered 
east half a point, one way or other, for the Manillas, or Philippine Islands, which 
was the true design of our voyage; and, perhaps, we were the first ship that ever 
came to those islands, freighted from Europe, since the Portuguese lost their 
footing there. 


We put in on the north coast of Borneo for fresh water, and were civilly used 
by the inhabitants of the place, who brought us roots and fruits of several kinds, 
and some goats, which we were glad of: we paid them in trifles, such as knives, 


scissors, toys, and several sorts of wrought iron, hatchets, hammers, glass-work, 
looking-glasses, and drinking-glasses; and from hence we went away, as I said, 
for the Philippine Islands. 

We Saw several islands in our way, but made no stop, except once for water, 
and arrived at Manilla the 22nd of May, all our vessels in very good condition, 
our men healthy, and our ships sound; having met with very few contrary winds, 
and not one storm in the whole voyage from Madagascar. We had now been 
seventeen months and two days on our voyage from England. 

When we arrived, we saluted the Spanish flag, and came to an anchor, 
carrying French colours. Captain Merlotte, who now acted as commander, sent 
his boat on shore the next day to the governor, with a respectful letter in French; 
telling him that, having the King of France’s commission, and being come into 
those seas, he hoped that, for the friendship which was between their most 
Christian and catholic majesties, he should be allowed the freedom of commerce 
and the use of the port; the like having been granted to his most Christian 
majesty’s subjects in all the ports of new Spain, as well in the southern as in the 
northern seas. 

The Spanish governor returned a very civil and obliging answer, and 
immediately permitted us to buy what provisions we pleased for our supply, or 
anything else for our use; but added, that, as for allowing any exchange of 
merchandises, or giving leave for European goods to be brought on shore there, 
he was not empowered to grant. 

We made it appear as if this answer was satisfactory; and the next morning 
Captain Merlotte sent his boat on shore with all French sailors and a French 
midshipman, with a handsome present to the governor, consisting of some 
bottles of French wines, some brandy, two pieces of fine Holland, two pieces of 
English black baize, one piece of fine French drugget, and five yards of scarlet 
woollen-cloth. 

This was too considerable a present for a Spaniard to refuse; and yet these 
were all European goods, which he seemed not to allow to come on shore. The 
governor let the captain know that he accepted his present; and the men who 
brought it were very handsomely entertained by the governor’s order, and had 
every one a small piece of gold; and the officer who went at their head had five 
pieces of gold given him: what coin it was I could not tell, but I think it was a 
Japan coin, and the value something less than a pistole. 

The next day the governor sent a gentleman with a large boat, and in it a 
present to our captain, consisting of two cows, ten sheep, or goats, for they were 
between both; a number of fowls of several sorts, and twelve great boxes of 
sweetmeats and conserves; all of which were indeed very acceptable; and invited 


the captain and any of his attendants on shore, offering to send hostages on 
board for our safe return; and concluding with his word of honour for our safety, 
and free going back to our ships. 


The captain received the present with very great respect, and indeed it was a 
very noble present; for at the same time a boat was sent to both the other ships 
with provisions and sweetmeats, in proportion to the size of the vessels. Our 
captain caused the gentleman who came with this present, to have a fine piece of 
crimson English cloth given him, sufficient to make a waistcoat and breeches of 
their fashion, with a very good hat, two pair of silk stockings, and two pair of 
gloves: and all his people had a piece of drugget given them sufficient to make 
the like suit of clothes; the persons who went to the other ship, and to the 
brigantine, had presents in proportion. 

This, in short, was neither more nor less than trading and bartering, though, 
from supercilious punctilio, we had in a manner been denied it. 

The next day the captain went on shore to visit the governor, and with him 
several of our officers; and the captain of the Madagascar ship, formerly my 
second mate, and the captain of the brigantine. I did not go myself for that time, 
nor the supercargo, because, whatever might happen, I would be reserved on 
board; besides, I did not care to appear in this part of the business. 

The captain went on shore like a captain, attended with his two trumpeters, 
and the ship firing eleven guns at his going off. The governor received him like 
himself, with prodigious state and formality; sending five gentlemen and a guard 
of soldiers to receive him and his men at their landing, and to conduct them to 
his palace. 

When they came there they were entertained with the utmost profusion and 
magnificence, after the Spanish manner; and they all had the honour to dine with 
his excellence; that is to say, all the officers. At the same time the men were 
entertained very handsomely in another house, and had very good cheer; but it 
was observed that they had but very little wine, except such as we had sent them, 
which the governor apologised for, by saying his store, which he had yearly 
from New Spain, was nearly spent. This deficiency we supplied the next day by 
sending him a quarter cask of very good Canary, and half a hogshead of 
Madeira; which was a present so acceptable, that, in short, after this, we might 
do just as we pleased with him and all his men. 

While they were thus conversing together after dinner, Captain Merlotte was 
made to understand, that though the governor could not admit an open avowed 
trade, yet that the merchants would not be forbid coming on board our ship, and 
trading with us in such manner as we should be very well satisfied with; after 
which, we should be at no hazard of getting the goods we should sell put on 
shore; and we had an experiment of this made in a few days, as follows: 

When Captain Merlotte took his leave of the governor, he invited his 
excellence to come on board our ship, with such of his attendants as he pleased 


to bring with him, and in like manner offered hostages for his return. The 
governor accepted the invitation, and with the same generosity, said he would 
take his parole of honour given, as he was the King of France’s captain, and 
would come on board. 

The governor did not come to the shore side with our people; but stood in the 
window of the palace, and gave them the compliment of his hat and leg at their 
going into their boats, and made a signal to the platform, to fire eleven guns at 
their boats putting off. 

These were unusual and unexpected honours to us, who, but for this stratagem 
of the French commission, had been declared enemies. It was suggested to me 
here, that I might with great ease surprise the whole island, nay, all the islands, 
the governor putting such confidence in us, that we might go on shore in the very 
fort unsuspected. But though this was true, and that we did play them a trick at 
the Rio de la Plata, I could not bear the thoughts of it here; besides, I had quite 
another game to play, which would turn out more advantageous to us and to our 
voyage, than an enterprise of so much treachery could be to England, which also 
we might not be able to support from thence, before the Spaniards might beat us 
out again from Acapulco, and then we might pass our time ill enough. 

Upon the whole, I resolved to keep every punctilio with the governor very 
justly, and we found our account in it presently. 

About three days afterwards we had notice that the governor would pay us a 
visit, and we prepared to entertain his excellence with as much state as possible. 
By the way, we had private notice that the governor would bring with him some 
merchants, who, perhaps, might lay out some money, and buy some of our 
cargo; nor was it without a secret intimation that even the governor himself was 
concerned in the market that should be made. 

Upon this intelligence, our supercargo caused several bales of English and 
French goods to be brought up and opened, and laid so in the steerage and upon 
the quarter-deck of the ship, that the governor and his attendants should see them 
of course as they passed by. 

When the boats came off from the shore, which we knew by their fort firing 
eleven guns, our ship appeared as fine as we could make her, having the French 
flag at the main-top, as admiral, and streamers and pendants at the yard-arms, 
waste cloths out, and a very fine awning over the quarter-deck. When his 
excellency entered the ship, we fired one-and-twenty guns, the Madagascar ship 
fired the like number, and the brigantine fifteen, having loaded her guns nimbly 
enough to fire twice. 

As the governor’s entertainment to us was more meat than liquor, so we gave 
him more liquor than meat; for, as we had several sorts of very good wines on 


board, we spared nothing to let him see he was very welcome. After dinner we 
brought a large bowl of punch upon the table, a liquor he was a stranger to: 
however, to do him justice, he drank very moderately, and so did most of those 
that were with him. As to the men that belonged to his retinue, I mean servants 
and attendants, and the crews of the boats, we made some of them drunk enough. 


While this was doing, two gentlemen of the governor’s company took 
occasion to leave the rest and walk about the ship; and, in so doing, they seemed, 
as it were by chance, to cast their eyes upon our bales of cloth and stuffs, baize, 
linen, silks, &c., and our supercargo and they began to make bargains apace, for 
he found they had not only money enough, but had abundance of other things 
which we were as willing to take as money, and of which they had brought 
specimens with them; as particularly spices, such as cloves and nutmegs; also 
China ware, tea, japanned ware, wrought silks, raw silk, and the like. 

However, our supercargo dealt with them at present for nothing but ready 
money, and they paid all in gold: the price he made here, was to us indeed 
extravagant, though to them moderate, seeing they had been used to buy these 
goods from the Acapulco ships, which came in yearly, from whom to be sure 
they bought them dear enough. They bought as many goods at this time as they 
paid the value of fifteen thousand pieces of eight for, but all in gold by weight. 

As for carrying our goods on shore, the governor, being present, no officer had 
anything to say to them; so they were carried on shore as presents, made by us to 
the governor and his retinue. 

The next day three Spanish merchants came on board us, early in the morning, 
before it was light, and desired to see the supercargo. They brought with them a 
box of diamonds and some pearl, and a great quantity of gold, and to work they 
went with our cargo, and I thought once they would have bought the whole 
ship’s loading; but they contented themselves to buy about the value of two-and- 
twenty thousand pieces of eight, which did not cost, in England, one-sixth part of 
the money. 

We had some difficulty about the diamonds, because we did not understand 
the worth of them, but our supercargo ventured upon them at ten thousand pieces 
of eight, and took the rest in gold. They desired to stay on board till the next 
night, when, soon after it was dark, a small sloop came on board and took in all 
their goods, and, as we were told, carried them away to some other island. 

The same day, and before these merchants were gone, came a large shallop on 
board with a square sail, towing after her a great heavy boat, which had a deck, 
but seemed to have been a large ship’s long-boat, built into a kind of yacht, but 
ill masted, and sailed heavily. In these two boats they brought seven tons of 


cloves in mats, some chests of China ware, some pieces of China silks, of 
several sorts, and a great sum of money also. 

In short, the merchants sold so cheap and bought so dear, that our supercargo 
declared he would sell the whole cargo for goods, if they would bring them, for, 
by his calculation, he had disposed of as many goods as he received the value of 
one hundred thousand pieces of eight for, all which, by his accounts, did not 
amount to, first cost, above three thousand pounds sterling in England. 

Our ship was now an open fair; for, two or three days after, came the vessel 
back which went away in the night, and with them a Chinese junk, and seven or 
eight Chinese or Japanners; strange, ugly, ill-looking fellows they were, but 
brought a Spaniard to be their interpreter, and they came to trade also, bringing 
with them seventy great chests of China ware exceeding fine, twelve chests of 
China silks of several sorts, and some lackered cabinets, very fine. We dealt with 
them for all those, for our supercargo left nothing, he took everything they 
brought. Our traders were more difficult to please than we: for as for baize and 
druggets, and such goods, they would not meddle with them; but our fine cloths 
and some bales of linen they bought very freely. So we unloaded their vessel and 
put our goods on board. We took a good sum of money of them besides; but 
whither they went we knew not, for they both came and went in the night too, as 
the other did. 

This trade held a good while, and we found that our customers came more 
from other islands than from the island where the governor resided; the reason of 
which, as we understood afterwards, was, because, as the governor had not 
openly granted a freedom of commerce, but privately winked at it, so they were 
not willing to carry it on openly before his face, or, as we say, under his nose; 
whereas, in other islands, they could convey their goods on shore with very little 
hazard, agreeing with the custom-house officer for a small matter. 

These boats came and went thus several times, till, in short, we had disposed 
almost of the whole cargo; and now our men began to be convinced that we had 
laid out our voyage very right, for never was cargo better sold; and, as we 
resolved to pursue our voyage for New Spain, we had taken in a cargo very 
proper to sell there, and so, perhaps, to double the advantage we had already 
made. 

In the mean time, all our hands were at work to store ourselves anew, with 
such provisions as could be had here for so long a run as we knew we were to 
have next; namely, over the vast Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, a voyage where 
we might expect to see no land for four months, except we touched at the 
Ladrones, as it might happen; and our greatest anxiety was for want of water, 
which our whole ship could scarce be able to stow sufficient for our use; and our 


want of casks was still as bad as the want of water, for we really knew not what 
to put water in when we had it. 

The Spaniards had helped us to some casks, but not many; those that they 
could spare were but small, and at last we were obliged to make use of about two 
hundred large earthen jars, which were of singular use to us. We got a large 
quantity of good rice here, which we bought of a Chinese merchant, who came 
in here with a large China vessel to trade, who bought of us also several of our 
European goods. 

Just as we were ready to sail, a boat came from the town of Manilla, and 
brought a new merchant, who wanted more English goods, but we had but few 
left; he brought with him thirty chests of calicoes, muslins, wrought silks, some 
of them admirably fine indeed, with fifteen bales of romals, and twelve tons of 
nutmegs. We sold him what goods we had left, and gave him money for the rest, 
but had them at a price so cheap, as was sufficient to let us know that it was 
always well worth while for ships to trade from Europe to the East Indies; from 
whence they are sure to make five or six of one. Had more of these merchants 
come on board, we were resolved to have laid out all the gold and silver we had, 
which was a very considerable quantity. 

The last merchant who came on board us was a Spaniard; but I found that he 
spoke very good French, and some English; that he had been in England some 
years before, and understood English woollen manufactures very well. He told 
me he had all his present goods from Acapulco, but that they were then 
excessively dear. He had considerable dealings with the Chinese, and some with 
the coast of Coromandel and Bengal, and kept a vessel or two of his own to go to 
Bengal, which generally went twice in a year. 

I found be had great business with New Spain, and that he generally had one 
of the Acapulco ships chiefly consigned to him; so that he was full of all such 
goods as those ships generally carried away from the Manillas, and, had we 
traded with him sooner, we should have had more calicoes and muslins than we 
now had; however, we were exceedingly well stored with goods of all sorts, 
suitable for a market in Peru, whither I resolved to go. 

We continued chaffering after this manner about nine weeks, during which 
time we careened our ships, cleaned their bottoms, rummaged our gold, and 
repacked some of our provisions; endeavouring, as much as possible, to keep all 
our men as fully employed as we could, to preserve them in health, and yet not 
to overwork them, considering the heat of the climate. 

Some time before we were ready to sail, I called all the warrant officers 
together, and told them, that as we were come to a country where abundance of 
small things were to be bought, and going to a country where we might possibly 


have an opportunity to sell them again to advantage, I would advance to every 
officer a hundred dollars, upon account of their pay, that they might lay it out 
here, and dispose of it again on the coast of New Spain to advantage. This was 
very acceptable to them, and they acknowledged it; and here, besides this, by the 
consent of all our superior officers, I gave a largess or bounty of five dollars a 
man, to all our foremast men; most of which I believe they laid out in arrack and 
sugar, to cheer them up in the rest of the voyage, which they all knew would be 
long enough. 

We went away from Manilla, in the island of Luconia, the 15th of August, 
1714; and, sailing awhile to the southward, passed the Straits between that island 
and Mindora, another of the Philippines, where we met with little extraordinary, 
except extraordinary lightning and thunders, such as we never heard or saw 
before, though, it seems, it is very familiar in that climate; till, after sixteen days’ 
sailing, we saw the isle of Guam, one of the Ladrones, or Islands of Thieves, for 
so much the word imports; here we came to an anchor, Sept. 3, under the lee of a 
steep shore, on the north side of the isle of Guam; but, as we wanted no trade 
here, we did not at first inquire after the chief port, or Spanish governor, or 
anything of that kind; but we changed our situation the next day, and went 
through the passage to the east side of the island, and came to an anchor near the 
town. 

The people came off, and brought us hogs and fowls, and several sorts of roots 
and greens, articles which we were very glad of, and which we bought the more 
of because we always found that such things were good to keep the men from 
the scurvy, and even to cure them of it if they had it. We took in fresh water here 
also, though it was with some difficulty, the water lying half a mile from the 
shore. 

When I parted from Manilla, and was getting through the Strait between the 
island of Luconia and that of Mindora, I had some thoughts of steering away 
north, to try what land we might meet with to the north-east of the Philippines; 
and with intent to have endeavoured to make up into the latitude of 50 or 60°, 
and have come about again to the south, between the island of California and the 
mainland of America; in which course, I did not question meeting with 
extraordinary new discoveries, and, perhaps, such as the age might not expect to 
hear of, relating to the northern world, and the possibility of a passage out of 
those seas, either east or west, both which, I doubt not, would be found, if they 
were searched after this way; and which, for aught I know, remain undiscovered 
for want only of an attempt being made by those seas, where it would be easy to 
find whether the Tartarian seas are navigable or not; and whether Nova Zembla 
be an island or joined to the main; whether the inlets of Hudson’s Bay have any 


opening into the West Sea; and whether the vast lakes, from whence the great 
river of Canada is said to flow, have any communication this way or not. 

But though these were valuable discoveries, yet, when I began to cast up the 
account in a more serious manner, they appeared to have no relation to, or 
coherence with, our intended voyage, or with the design of our employers, which 
we were to consider in the first place, for though it is true that we were 
encouraged to make all such kinds of useful discoveries as might tend to the 
advantage of trade, and the improvement of geographical knowledge and 
experience, yet it was all to be so directed as to be subservient to the profits and 
advantages of a trading and cruising voyage. 


It is true that these northern discoveries might be infinitely great, and most 
glorious to the British nation, by opening new sources of wealth and commerce 
in general: yet, as I have said, it was evident that they tended directly to destroy 
the voyage, either as to trading or to cruising, and might perhaps end in our own 
destruction also. For example, first of all, if adventuring into those northern seas, 
we should, by our industry, make out the discovery, and find a passage, either 
east or west, we must follow the discovery so as to venture quite through, or else 
we could not be sure that it was really a discovery; for these passages would not 
be like doubling Cape de Bon Esperance, on the point of Africa, or going round 
Cape Horn, the southernmost point of America, either of which were compassed 
in a few days, and then immediately gave an opening into the Indian or Southern 
Oceans, where good weather and certain refreshment were to be had. 

Whereas, for the discovery in the north, after having passed the northernmost 
land of Grand Tartary, in the latitude of 74 even to 80°, and perhaps to the very 
north pole, there must be a run west, beyond the most northerly point of Nova 
Zembla, and on again west-south-west, about the North Kyn and North Cape, 
about six hundred leagues, before we could come to have any relief of the 
climate; after that, one hundred and sixty leagues more, and even to Shetland 
and the north of Scotland, before we could meet with any relief of provisions, 
which, after the length we must have run, from the latitude of 314°, where we 
now were at the Philippine Islands, to 74° north, being near five thousand miles, 
would be impossible to be done, unless we were sure to victual, and furnish 
ourselves again with provisions and water by the way, and that in several places. 

As to the other passage east, towards the continent of America, we had this 
uncertainty also; namely, that it was not yet discovered whether the land of 
California was an island or a continent, and if it should prove the latter, so as that 
we should be obliged to come back to the west, and not be able to find an 
opening between California and the land of north America, so as to come away 


to the coast of Mexico, to Acapulco, and so into the South Sea, and at the same 
time should not find a passage through Hudson’s Bay, &c., into the North Sea, 
and so to Europe, we should not only spoil the voyage that way also, but should 
infallibly perish by the severity of the season and want of provisions. 

All these things argued against any attempt that way; whereas, on the other 
hand, for southern discoveries, we had this particular encouragement; that 
whatever disappointment we might meet with, in the search after unknown 
countries, yet we were sure of an open sea behind us; and that whenever we 
thought fit to run south beyond the tropic, we should find innumerable islands 
where we might get water, and some sort of provisions, or come back into a 
favourable climate, and have the benefit of the trade winds, to carry us either 
backward or forward, as the season should happen to guide us. 

Last of all, we had this assurance, that, the dangers of the seas excepted, we 
were sure of an outlet before us, if we went forward, or behind us, if we were 
forced back; and, having a rich cargo, if we were to do nothing but go home, we 
should be able to give our employers such an account of ourselves, as that they 
would be very far from being losers by the voyage; but that, if we reached safe 
the coast of New Spain, and met with an open commerce there, as we expected, 
we should perhaps make the most prosperous voyage that was ever made round 
the globe before. 

These considerations put an end to all my thoughts of going northward; some 
of our secret council, (for, by the way, we consulted our foremast men no more, 
but had a secret council among ourselves, the resolutions of which we solemnly 
engaged not to disclose); some of these, I say, were for steering the usual course, 
from the Philippines to New Spain, viz., keeping in the latitudes of 11 or 13° 
north the line, and so making directly for California; in which latitude they 
proposed that we might, perhaps, by cruising thereabout, meet with the Manilla 
ships, going from New Spain to Manilla, which we might take as prizes, and 
then stand directly for the coast of Peru. But I opposed this, principally because 
it would effectually overthrow all my meditated discoveries to the southward; 
and, secondly, because I had observed, that, on the north of the line, there are no 
islands to be met with, in all the long run of near two thousand leagues, from 
Guam, one of the Ladrones, to the land of California; and that we did not find we 
were able to subsist during so long a run, especially for want of water; whereas, 
on the south of the line, as well within the tropic as without, we were sure to 
meet with islands innumerable, and that even all the way; so that we were sure of 
frequent relief of fresh water, of plants, fowl, and fish, if not of bread and flesh, 
almost all the way. 

This was a main consideration to our men, and so we soon resolved to take the 


southern course; yet, as I said, we stood away for the Ladrones first. These are a 
cluster of islands, which lie in about 11 to 13° north latitude, north-east from the 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands, and east and by north from that part of the 
Philippines where we were, and at the distance of about four hundred leagues, 
and all the ships which go or come between the Philippines and New Spain 
touch at them, for the convenience of provisions, water, &c.; those that go to 
Spain put in there, in order to recruit and furnish for, and those that come from 
Spain, to relieve themselves after so long a run as that of six thousand miles, for 
so much it is at least from Guam to Acapulco; on these accounts, and with these 
reasonings, we came to the isles of the Ladrones. 

During our run between the Philippine and Ladrone islands, we lived wholly 
upon our fresh provisions, of which we laid in a great stock at Manilla, such as 
hogs, fowls, calves, and six or seven cows, all alive, so that our English beef and 
pork, which lay well stored, was not touched for a long time. 

At the Ladrones we recruited, and particularly took on board, as well alive as 
pickled up, near two hundred hogs, with a vast store of roots, and such things as 
are their usual food in that country. We took in also above three thousand cocoa- 
nuts and cabbages; yams, potatoes, and other roots, for our own use; and, in 
particular, we got a large quantity of maize, or Indian wheat, for bread, and some 
rice. 

We stored ourselves likewise with oranges and lemons; and, buying a great 
quantity of very good limes, we made three or four hogsheads of lime-juice, 
which was a great relief to our men in the hot season, to mix with their water; as 
for making punch, we had some arrack and some sugar, but neither of them in 
such quantity as to have much punch made afore the mast. 

We were eighteen days on our passage from the Strait of Mindora to Guam, 
and stayed six days at the latter, furnishing ourselves with provisions, appearing 
all this while with French colours, and Captain Merlotte as commander. 
However we made no great ceremony here with the Spanish governor, as I have 
said already, only that Captain Merlotte, after we had been here two days, sent a 
letter to him by a French officer, who, showing his commission from the king of 
France, the governor presently gave us product, as we call it, and leave to buy 
what provisions we wanted. 

In compliment for this civility, we sent the governor a small present of fine 
scarlet camlet and two pieces of baize; and he made a very handsome return, in 
such refreshments as he thought we most wanted. 

There was another reason for our keeping in this latitude till we came to the 
Ladrones; namely, that all the southern side of that part of the way, between the 
Philippines and the Ladrones, is so full of islands, that, unless we had been 


provided with very good pilots, it would have been extremely hazardous; and, 
add to this, that, beyond these islands south, is no passage; the land, which they 
call Nova Guinea, lying away east and east-south-east, farther than has yet been 
discovered; so that it is not yet known whether that country be an island or the 
continent. 

Having for all these reasons gone to the Ladrones, and being sufficiently 
satisfied in our reasons for going away from thence to the southward, and having 
stored ourselves, as above, with whatever those islands produced, we left the 
Ladrones the 10th day of September in the evening, and stood away east-south- 
east, with the wind north-north-west, a fresh gale; after this, I think it was about 
five days, when, having stretched, by our account, about a hundred and fifty 
leagues, we steered away more to the southward, our course south-east-by-south. 

And now, if ever, I expected to do something by way of discovery. I knew 
very well there were few, if any, had ever steered that course; or that, if they had, 
they had given very little account of their travels. The only persons who leave 
anything worth notice being Cornelius Vanschouten and Francis Le Mare, who, 
though they sailed very much to the south, yet say little to the purpose, as I shall 
presently show. 

The sixteenth day after we parted from the Ladrones, being, by observation, in 
the latitude of 17° south of the line, one of our men cried, A sail! a sail! which 
put us into some fit of wonder, knowing nothing of a ship of any bulk could be 
met with in those seas; but our fit of wonder was soon turned to a fit of laughter, 
when one of our men from the foretop, cried out, Land! which, indeed, was the 
case; and the first sailor was sufficiently laughed at for his mistake, though, 
giving him his due, it looked at first as like a sail as ever any land at a distance 
could look. 

Towards evening we made the land very plain, distance about seven leagues 
south-by-east, and found that it was not an island, but a vast tract of land, 
extended, as we had reason to believe, from the side of Gilolo, and the Spice 
Islands, or that which we call Nova Guinea, and never yet fully discovered. The 
land lying away from the west-north-west to the south-east-by-south, still 
southerly. 

I, that was for making all possible discovery, was willing, besides the 
convenience of water, and perhaps fresh provisions, to put in here, and see what 
kind of country it was; so I ordered the brigantine to stand in for the shore. They 
sounded, but found no ground within half a league of the shore; so they hoisted 
out their boat, and went close in with the shore, where they found good anchor- 
hold in about thirty-six fathom, and a large creek, or mouth of a river; here they 
found eleven to thirteen fathom soft oozy sand, and the water half fresh at the 


mouth of the creek. 

Upon notice of this, we stood in, and came all to an anchor in the very creek; 
and, sending our boats up the creek, found the water perfectly fresh and very 
good upon the ebb, about a league up the river. 

Among all the islands in this part of the world, that is to say, from the 
Philippines eastward, of which there are an infinite number, we never came near 
any but we found ourselves surrounded with canoes and a variety of boats, 
bringing off to us cocoa-nuts, plantains, roots, and greens, to traffic for such 
things as they could get; and that in such numbers, we were tired with them, and 
sometimes alarmed, and obliged to fire at them. But here, though we saw great 
numbers of people at a distance from the shore, yet we saw not one boat or bark, 
nor anything else upon the water. 

We stayed two or three days taking in fresh water, but it was impossible to 
restrain our men from going on shore, to see what sort of a country it was; and I 
was very willing they should do so. Accordingly, two of our boats, with about 
thirty men in both of them, went on shore on the east side of the creek or harbour 
where our ship lay. 

They found the country looked wild and savage; but, though they could find 
no houses, or speak with the inhabitants, they saw their footsteps and their seats 
where they had sat down under some trees; and after wandering about a little, 
they saw people, both men and women, at a distance; but they ran away from our 
men, at first sight, like frightened deer; nor could they make any signal to them 
to be understood; for when our men hallooed and called after them, they ran 
again as if they had been bewitched. 

Our men gathered a great variety of green stuff, though they knew not of what 
kind, and brought it all on board, and we eat a great deal of it; some we boiled 
and made broth of, and some of our men, who had the scurvy, found it did them 
a great deal of good; for the herbs were of a spicy kind, and had a most pleasant 
agreeable taste: but none of us could tell what to call them, though we had 
several men on board who had been among the Spice Islands before in Dutch 
ships. 

We were very uneasy that we could get nothing here but a little grass and 
potherbs, as our men called it, and the men importuned me to let them have two 
boats, and go up the river as high as the tide would carry them; this I consented 
to, being as willing to make the discovery as they; so I ordered the captain of the 
Madagascar ship, who had, as I have said, been formerly my second mate, to go 
along with them. 

But in the morning, a little before the flood was made, I was called out of my 
cabin to see an army, as they told me, coming to attack us. I turned out hastily 


enough, as may be easily conjectured, and such an army appeared as no ship was 
ever attacked with; for we spied three or four hundred black creatures, come 
playing and tumbling down the stream towards us, like so many porpoises in the 
water. I was not satisfied at first that they were human creatures, but would have 
persuaded our men, that they were sea-monsters, or fishes of some strange kind. 

But they quickly undeceived us, for they came swimming about our ships, 
staring and wondering and calling to one another, but said not one word to us, at 
least, if they did, we could not understand them. 


Some of them came very near our ships, and we made signs to them to come 
on board, but they would not venture. We tossed one of them a rope, and he took 
hold of it boldly; but as soon as we offered to pull, he let go, and laughed at us; 
another of them did the like, and when he let go, turned up his black buttocks, as 
in sport at us; the language of which, in our country, we all knew, but whether it 
had the same meaning here, we were at a loss to know. 

However, this dumb manner of conversing with them we did not like, neither 
was it to any purpose to us; and I was resolved, if possible, to know something 
more of them than we could get thus; so I ordered out our pinnace with six oars, 
and as many other men well armed, to row among them; and, if possible, to take 
some of them and bring them on board. They went off, but the six-oar pinnace, 
though a very nimble boat, could not row so fast as they could swim; for, if 
pulling with all their might, they came near one of them, immediately, like dog 
and duck, they would dive, and come up again thirty or forty yards off; so that 
our men did not know which way to row after them; however, at last getting 
among the thickest of them, they got hold of two, and with some difficulty 
dragged them in; but think of our surprise, to find they were not men, but both 
young women. However, they were brought on board naked as they were. 

When they came on board, I ordered they should have two pieces of linen 
wrapped round their waists to cover them, which they seemed well pleased with. 
We gave them also several strings of beads, and our men tied them about their 
necks, and about their arms like bracelets, and they were wonderfully delighted 
with their ornaments. Others of our men gave each of them a pair of scissors, 
with needles and some thread, and threading the needles, showed them how to 
sew with them; we also gave them food, and each of them a dram of arrack, and 
made signs to know of them where they lived; they pointed up to the river, but 
we could by no means understand them. 

When we had dressed them up thus with necklaces, and bracelets, and linen, 
we brought them up upon the deck, and made them call to their country folk, and 
let them see how well they were used, and the girls beckoned them to come on 


board, but they would not venture. 

However, as I thought the discovery we were to make, would be something 
the easier on account of the usage of these two young women; for they were not, 
as we guessed, above twenty or two-and-twenty years of age; we resolved that 
the boat should go on, as we intended, up the river; and that, as the two women 
pointed that way, we should carry them along with us. 

Accordingly we sent two shallops, or large boats, which carried together sixty 
men, all well armed. We gave them store of beads and knives and scissors, and 
such baubles with them, with hatchets and nails, and hooks, looking-glasses, and 
the like; and we built up the sides and sterns of the boats, and covered them with 
boards, to keep off arrows and darts, if they should find occasion, so that they 
looked like London barges. In this posture, as soon as the tide or flood was made 
up, our men went away, Carrying a drum and a trumpet in each boat; and each 
boat had also two patereroes, or small cannon, fixed on the gunnel near the bow. 

Thus furnished, they went off about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and to my 
very great uneasiness, I heard no more of them for four days. The whole ship’s 
company were indeed surprised at their stay, and the captain of the sloop would 
fain have had me let him have sailed up the river with the sloop, as far as the 
channel would serve; which really we found was deep enough. Indeed, as I was 
unwilling to run any more risks, I could not persuade myself, but that the force I 
had already sent was sufficient to fight five thousand naked creatures, such as 
the natives seemed to be, and therefore, I was very unwilling to send. However, I 
consented at last to have our long-boat and two smaller boats manned with fifty- 
four men more, very well armed, and covered from arrows and darts as the other 
had been, to go up the river, upon their solemn promise, and with express order, 
to return the next day, at farthest; ordering them to fire guns as they went up the 
river, to give notice to their fellows, if they could be heard, that they were 
coming; and that, in the mean time, if I fired three guns they should immediately 
return. 

They went away with the tide of flood, a little before noon, and went up the 
river about five leagues, the tide running but slowly, and a strong fresh of land- 
water that checked the current coming down; so that when the tide was spent 
they came to an anchor. They found the river, contrary to their expectation, 
continued both deep enough, and was wider in breadth than where the ships were 
at anchor; and that it had another mouth or outlet into the sea some leagues 
farther east, so that the land to the east of us, where our men went on shore, was 
but an island, and had not many inhabitants, if any; the people they had seen 
there having possibly swam over the other arm or branch of the river, to observe 
our ships the nearer. As our men found they could go no farther for want of the 


tide, they resolved to come to an anchor; but, just as they were sounding, to see 
what ground they had, and what depth, a small breeze at north-east sprang up, by 
which they stemmed the current and reached up about two leagues farther, when 
they hove over their grappling in five fathom water, soft ground; so that all this 
way, and much farther, every one of our ships might have gone up the channel, 
being as broad as the Thames is about Vauxhall. 

It must be observed, that all along this river they found the land, after they 
came past the place where the other branch of the river broke off, eastward, was 
full of inhabitants on both sides, who frequently came down to the water-side in 
haste to look at our boats; but always when our men called to them, as if they 
thought our men inquired after their fellows, they pointed up the river, which 
was as much as to say, they were gone farther that way. 

However, our men not being able to go any farther against the tide, took no 
notice of that; but, after a little while some of them, in one of the smaller boats, 
rowed towards the shore, holding up a white flag to the people in token of 
friendship; but it was all one, and would have been all one for aught we knew, if 
they had held up a red flag, for they all ran away, men, women, and children; nor 
could our men by any persuasions, by gestures and signs of any kind, prevail on 
them to stay, or hardly so much as to look at them. 

The night coming on, our men knew not well what course to take; they saw 
several of the Indians’ dwellings and habitations, but they were all at a distance 
from the river, occasioned, as our men supposed, by the river’s overflowing the 
flat grounds near its banks, so as to render those lands not habitable. 

Our men had a great inclination to have gone up to one of the towns they saw, 
but he that commanded would not permit it; but told them, if they could find a 
good landing-place, that they might all go on shore, except a few to keep the 
boats, if they chose to venture; upon which the smallest boat rowed up about a 
mile, and found a small river running into the greater, and here they all resolved 
to land; but first they fired two muskets, to give notice, if possible, to their 
comrades, that they were at hand; however, they heard nothing of them. 

What impression the noise of the two muskets made among the Indians they 
could not tell, for they were all run away before. 

They were no sooner on shore, but, considering they had not above two hours 
day, and that the Indian villages were at least two miles off, they called a 
council, and resolved not to march so far into a country they knew so little of, 
and be left to come back in the dark; so they went on board again, and waited till 
morming. However, they viewed the country, found it was a fertile soil, and a 
great herbage on the ground; there were few trees near the river; but farther up 
where the Indian dwellings were, the little hills seemed to be covered with 


woods, but of what kind they knew not. 

In the morning, before break of day, some of our men fancied they heard a 
gun fired up the river; upon which the officer ordered two muskets to be fired 
again, as had been done the evening before; and in about a quarter of an hour 
they were answered by the like firing, by which our men knew that their 
comrades heard them; so, without pursuing their intended landing, the tide being 
then running upwards, they weighed, and set to their oars, having little or no 
wind, and that which they had blowing down the stream. 

After they had gone about a league, they heard a confused noise at a great 
distance, which surprised them a little at first; but, as they perceived it drew 
nearer and nearer, they waited awhile, when they discovered first here and there 
some people, then more, and then about two or three hundred men and women 
together, running, and every one carrying something. 

Where it was they were going to, or what it was they carried, our men could 
not tell till they came nearer, when they found that they were all loaded with 
provisions, cocoa-nuts, roots, cabbages, and a great variety of things which the 
men knew little of; and all these were carrying down to our ships, as we 
understood afterwards, in gratitude for our kind usage of the two young women. 

When these people saw our men and their three boats, they were at a full stop, 
and once or twice they were ready to lay down all their loads, and run for it; but 
ours made signs of peace, and held up a white flag to them. 

Some of them, it seems, having, as we found, conversed with our men, had a 
little more courage than the rest, and came to the shore side, and looked at the 
boats. One of our men thought of a stratagem to make known our desire of peace 
with them. Taking a string of beads and some toys, he held them up at the end of 
the boat-hook staff, and showed them to the Indians, pointing to them with his 
hand, and then pointing with the other hand to what the Indians carried, and to 
his mouth, intimating that we wanted such things to eat, and would give him the 
beads for them. 

One of the Indians presently understood him, and threw himself into the water, 
holding a bundle of plants, such as he had trussed up together, upon his head, 
and swimming with the other hand, came so near the boat, where our men held 
out the staff, as to reach the end of the staff, take off the string of beads and toys, 
and hang his bunch of trash, for it was not better, upon the hook, and then went 
back again, for he would come no nearer. 

When he was gotten on shore again, all his comrades came about him to see 
what he had got; he hung the string of beads round his neck, and ran dancing 
about with the other things in his hand, as if he had been mad. 

What our men got was a trifle of less worth than a good bunch of carrots in 


England, but yet it was useful, as it brought the people to converse with us; for 
after this they brought us roots and fruits innumerable, and began to be very well 
acquainted with us. 

By that time our men had chaffered thus four or five times they first heard, 
and in a little while after saw, their two great boats, with their fellows, coming 
down the river, at about two miles’ distance, with their drums and trumpets, and 
making noise enough. 

They had been, it seems, about three leagues higher up, where they had been 
on shore among the Indians, and had set at liberty the two maidens, for such they 
understood they were; who, letting their friends see how fine they were dressed, 
and how well they were used, the Indians were so exceedingly obliged, and 
showed themselves so grateful, that they thought nothing too much for them, but 
brought out all the sorts of provisions which their country produced, which, it 
seem, amounted to nothing but fruits, such as plantains, cocoa-nuts, oranges and 
lemons, and such things, and roots, which we could give no name to; but that 
which was most for our use, was a very good sort of maize, or Indian corn, 
which made us excellent bread. 

They had, it seems, some hogs and some goats; but our men got only six of the 
latter, which were at hand, and were very good. But that which was most 
remarkable was, that whereas in all the islands within the tropics the people are 
thievish, treacherous, fierce, and mischievous, and are armed with lances, or 
darts, or bows and arrows; these appeared to be a peaceable, quiet, inoffensive 
people; nor did our men see any weapon among them except a long staff, which 
most of the men carried in their hands, being made of a cane, about eight foot 
long, and an inch and a half in diameter, much like a quarter-staff, with which 
they would leap over small brooks of water with admirable dexterity. 

The people were black, or rather of a tawny dark brown; their hair long, but 
curling in very handsome ringlets: they went generally quite naked, both men 
and women; except that in two places, our men said, they found some of the 
women covered from the middle downward. They seemed to have been strangers 
to the sea; nor did we find so much as any one boat among them: nor did any of 
the inhabitants dwell near the sea; but cultivated their lands very well, in their 
way; having abundance of greens and fruits growing about their houses; and 
upon which we found they chiefly lived. The climate seemed to be very hot, and 
yet the country very fruitful. 

These people, by all we could perceive, had never had any converse with the 
rest of the world by sea; what they might have by land we know not; but, as they 
lie quite out of the way of all commerce, so it might be probable they never had 
seen a ship or boat, whether any European ship, or so much as a periagua of the 


islands. We have mentioned their nearest distance to the Ladrones, being at least 
four hundred leagues; and from the Spice Islands, and the country of New 
Guinea, much more; but as to the European shipping, I never heard of any that 
ever went that way, nor do I believe any ever did. 

I take the more notice of these people’s not having conversed, as I say, with 
the world, because of the innocence of their behaviour, their peaceable 
disposition, and their way of living upon the fruits and produce of the earth; also 
their cultivation, and the manner of their habitations; no signs of rapine or 
violence appearing among them. Our stay here was so little, that we could make 
no inquiry into their religion, manner of government, and other customs; nor 
have I room to crowd many of these things into this account. They went, indeed, 
as I have said, naked, some of them stark naked, both men and women, but I 
thought they differed in their countenances from all the wild people I ever saw; 
that they had something singularly honest and sincere in their faces, nor did we 
find anything of falsehood or treachery among them. 

The gratitude they expressed for our kindly using the two young women I 
have mentioned, was a token of generous principles; and our men told us, that 
they would have given them whatever they could have asked, that was in their 
power to bestow. 

In a word, it was on their account they sent that little army of people to us 
loaden with provisions, which our men met before the two shallops came down. 
But all the provisions they had consisted chiefly in fruits of the earth, cocoa- 
nuts, plantains, oranges, lemons, &c., and maize, or Indian corn. We were not a 
sufficient time with them to inquire after what traffick they had, or whether 
anything fit for us. They had several fragrant plants, and some spices, 
particularly cinnamon, which we found, but what else the country produced we 
knew not. 

We came away from hence after seven days’ stay, having observed little of the 
country, more than that it seemed to be very pleasant, but very hot; the woods 
were all flourishing and green and the soil rich, but containing little that could be 
the subject of trade; but an excellent place to be a baitland, or port of 
refreshment, in any voyage that might afterwards be undertaken that way. 

We set sail, I say, from hence in seven days, and, finding the coast lie fairly on 
our starboard side, kept the land on board all the way, distance about three 
leagues; and it held us thus, about a hundred and twenty leagues due east, when 
on a sudden we lost sight of the land; whether it broke off, or whether it only 
drew off farther south, we could not tell. 

We went on two or three days more, our course south-east, when we made 
land again; but found it only to be two small islands, lying south and by east, 


distance nine leagues. We stood on to them, and two of our boats went on shore, 
but found nothing for our purpose; no inhabitants, nor any living creatures, 
except sea fowls, and some large snakes; neither was there any fresh water. So 
we called that land Cape Dismal. 

The same evening we stood away full south, to see if we could find out the 
continuance of the former land; but as we found no land, so a great sea coming 
from the south we concluded we should find no land that way. And, varying our 
course easterly, we ran with a fair fresh gale at north-west and by west, for seven 
days more; in all which time, we saw nothing but the open sea every way; and 
making an observation found we had passed the southern tropic; and that we 
were in the latitude of 26° 13’, after which we continued our course still 
southerly for several days more, until we found, by another observation, that we 
were in 32° 20’. 

This evening we made land over our starboard bow, distance six leagues, and 
stood away south and by east: but the wind slackening we lay by in the night; 
and in the morning found the land bearing east and by south, distance one league 
and a half; a good shore, and on sounding, about five-and-thirty fathom, stony 
ground. We now hoisted our boat out, and sent it on shore for discoveries, to 
sound the depth of the water, and see for a good harbour to put in at. 

Our people went quite in with the shore, where they found several men and 
women crowded together to look at us. When our men came close to the land 
they hung out a white flag, but the wild people understood nothing of the 
meaning of it, but stood looking and amazed, and we have great reason to 
believe that they never had seen any ship or bark of any nation before. We found 
on our landing, no boats or sails, or anything they had to make use of on the 
water; but some days after we saw several small canoes, with three or four men 
in each. 

Our men not being able to speak a word for them to understand, or to know 
what was said to them, the first thing they did, was to make signs to them for 
something to eat; upon which three of them seemed to go away, and coming 
again in a few minutes, brought with them several bundles or bunches of roots, 
some plantains, and some green lemons, or limes, and laid down all upon the 
coast. Our men took courage then to go on shore, and, taking up what they 
brought, set up a stick, and upon the end of it hung five bunches or strings of 
blue and white beads, and went on board again. 

Never was such joy among a wild people discovered, as these natives showed, 
when they took the beads off the stick; they danced and capered, and made a 
thousand antic gestures, and, inviting our men on shore, laid their hands upon 
their breasts across, and then looked up, intimating a solemn oath not to hurt us. 


Our men made signs, by which they made them understand, that they would 
come again next morning, and also that they should bring us more eatables; 
accordingly, we sent three boats the next morning, and our men carried knives, 
scissors, beads, looking-glasses, combs, and any toys they had, not forgetting 
glass beads and glass ear-rings in abundance. 

The Indians were very ready to meet us, and brought us fruits and herbs as 
before; but three of them, who stood at a distance, held each of them a creature 
exactly like a goat, but without horns or beard; and these were brought to traffick 
with us. 

We brought out our goods, and offered every one something; but the variety 
was surprising to them who had never seen such things before. But that which 
was most valuable of all our things, was a hatchet, which one of their principal 
men took up and looked at it, felt the edge, and laid it down; then took it up 
again, and wanted to know the use of it: upon which one of our men took it, and 
stepping to a tree that stood near, cut off a small bough of it at one blow. The 
man was surprised, and ran to the tree with it, to see if he could do the same, and 
finding he could, he laid it down, ran with all his might into the country, and by- 
and-by returning, came with two men more with him, to show them this 
wonderful thing, a hatchet. 

But if they were surprised with the novelty of a hatchet, our men were as 
much surprised to see hanging round the ears of both the men that he brought 
with him, large flat pieces of pure gold. The thread which they hung by was 
made of the hair of the goats, twisted very prettily together and very strong. 

Our men offering to handle them, to see if they were gold, one of the men took 
off his two gold bobs, and offered them to our men for the hatchet. Our men 
seemed to make much difficulty of it, as if the hatchet was of much greater value 
than those trifles; upon which he, being as we found, superior, made the other, 
who came with him, pull off his two ear-jewels also; and so our unreasonable 
people took them all four, being of pure gold, and weighing together some grains 
above two ounces, in exchange for an old rusty hatchet. However unreasonable 
the price was, the purchaser did not think it so; and so over-fond was he of the 
hatchet, that as soon as he had it for his own, he ran to the tree, and in a few 
minutes had so laid about him with the hatchet, that there was not a twig left on 
it that was within his reach. 

This exchange was a particular hint to me; and I presently directly my chief 
mate, and Captain Merlotte, to go on shore the next day, and acquaint 
themselves as much as they could with the natives, and, if possible, to find out 
where they had this gold, and if any quantity was to be found. 

Captain Merlotte and my chief mate bestowed their time so well, and obliged 


the natives so much, by the toys and trifles they gave them, that they presently 
told them that the gold, which they called Aarah, was picked up in the rivers that 
came down from a mountain which they pointed to, a great way off. Our men 
prevailed with three of them, to go with them to one of these rivers, and gave 
them beads and such things to encourage them, but no hatchet; that was kept up 
at a high rate, and as a rarity fit only for a king, or some great man who wore 
Aarah on his ears. 

In a word, they came to the river where they said they found this Aarah; and 
the first thing our men observed there, was an Indian sitting on the ground, and 
beating something upon a great stone, with another stone in his hand for his 
hammer: they went to see what he was doing, and found he had got a lump of 
gold from the sand, as big as a swan-shot, of no regular shape, but full of 
corners, neither round nor square; and the man was beating it flat as well as he 
could. 


One of our men, who had a hatchet in his hand, made signs to him to let him 
flatten it for him; and so turning the back part of the hatchet, which served the 
purpose of a hammer, he beat the piece of gold flat in an instant; and then 
turning it upon the edge, beat it that way until he brought it to be round also. 

This was so surprising to the man who had been beating, that he stood looking 
on with all the tokens of joy and amazement; and, desiring to see the hatchet, 
looked this way and that way, upon those of his countrymen who came with us, 
as if asking them if ever they saw the like. 

When our man had done, he made signs to know if he had any more Aarah; 
the man said nothing, but went down to the brink of the river, and, putting his 
hand into a hole, he brought out three little lumps of gold, and a great many 
smaller, some of them about as big as a large pin’s head; all which he had laid up 
there, in the hollow of a stone. Our man thought it was too much, to take all that 
for the hatchet; and therefore pulled out some beads, and pieces of glass, and 
such toys; and, in short, bought all this cargo of gold, which in the whole 
weighed near five ounces, for about the value of two shillings. 

Though these bargains were very agreeable to us, yet the discovery of such a 
place, and of such a fund of treasure, in a part of the world, which it is very 
probable, was never before seen by any European eyes, nor so much as inquired 
after, was the greatest satisfaction imaginable to me; knowing the adventurous 
temper of the gentleman who was our principal employer. Upon this account, 
while my men busied themselves in their daily search after gold, and in finding 
out the rivers from whence it came, or rather where it was found, I employed 
myself to be fully informed where this place was; whether it was an island or a 


continent; and having found a tolerable good road for our ships to ride in, I 
caused my two shallops, well manned, to run along the coast, both east and west, 
to find which way it lay, and whether they could find any end of it; as also to see 
what rivers, what people, and what provisions they could meet with. 

By my observation, I found that we were in the latitude of 27° 13’ south 
meridian; distance from the Ladrones about 16° east. While my shallops were 
gone, I went on shore, and some of my men set up tents, as well for the 
convenience of their traffick, as for their resting on shore all night; keeping, 
however, a good guard, and having two of our ship’s dogs with them, who never 
failed giving them notice, whenever any of the natives came near them; for what 
ailed the dogs I know not, but neither of them could bear the sight of the Indians, 
and we had much to do to keep them from flying at them. 

While we rode here, we had the most violent storm of wind with rain, and 
with great claps of thunder, that we had yet sustained since we came out of 
England. It was our comfort that the wind came off shore, for it blew at south, 
and shifting between the south, south-east, and south-west, with such excessive 
gusts, and so furious, and withal, not only by squalls and sudden flaws, but a 
settled terrible tempest, that had it been from off sea, as it was off shore, we 
must have perished, there had been no remedy, and even as it was, we rode in 
great danger. My boatswain called out twice to me to cut my masts by the board, 
protesting we should either bring our anchors home, or founder as we rode; and 
indeed the sea broke over us many times in a terrible manner. As I said before, 
we had an indifferent good road, and so we had, but not a very good one, for the 
land was low; and on the east we lay a little open. However, our ground-tackle 
was good, and our ship very tight, and I told the boatswain I would rather slip 
the cable and go off to sea than cut the masts. However, in about four hours’ 
time more we found the wind abate, though it blew very hard for three days 
after. 

I was in great pain for my two shallops in this tempest, but they had both the 
good luck to lie close under the shore; and one indeed had hauled quite upon the 
land, where the men lay on shore under their sail, so that they got no damage; 
and about three days after, one of them returned, and brought me word they had 
been to the west, where they had made very little discovery, as to the situation of 
the country, or whether it was an island or a continent, but they had conversed 
with the natives very often, and found several who had pieces of gold hanging, 
some in their hair, some about their necks; and they made a shift to bring as 
many with them as weighed, all put together, seventeen or eighteen ounces, for 
which they had bartered toys and trifles, as we did; but they found no rivers, 
where they could discover any gold in the sands, as We had done, so that they 


believed it all came from the side where we were. 

But our other shallop had much better luck; she went away to the east, and by 
the time she had gone about sixteen leagues she found the shore break off a little, 
and soon after a little more, until at length they came as it were to the land’s end; 
when, the shore running due south, they followed, according to their account, 
near thirteen leagues more. 

In this interval they went several times on shore, entered three rivers, 
indifferently large, and one of them very large at the mouth, but grew narrow 
again in three or four leagues; but a deep channel, with two-and-twenty to eight- 
and-twenty fathom water in it all the way, as far as they went. 

Here they went on shore and trafficked with the natives, whom they found 
rude and unpolished, but a very mild inoffensive people; nor did they find them 
anything thievish, much less treacherous, as in some countries is the case. They 
had the good luck to find out the place where, as they supposed, the king of the 
country resided; which was a kind of a city, encompassed all round, the river 
making a kind of double horse-shoe. The manner of their living is too long to 
describe; neither could our men give any account of their government, or of the 
customs of the place; but what they sought for was gold and provisions, and of 
those they got pretty considerable quantities. 

They found the Indians terribly surprised at the first sight of them; but after 
some time they found means to let them know they desired a truce, and to make 
them understand what they meant by it. 

At length a truce being established, the king came, and with him near three 
hundred men; and soon after the queen, with half as many women. They were 
not stark naked, neither men nor women, but wearing a loose piece of cloth 
about their middles; what it was made of we could not imagine, for it was neither 
linen or woollen, cotton or silk; nor was it woven, but twisted and braided by 
hand, as our women make bone lace with bobbins. It seems it was the stalk of an 
herb, which this was made with; and was so strong that I doubt not it would have 
made cables for our ships, if we had wanted to make such an experiment. 

When the king first came to our men they were a little shy of his company, he 
had so many with him, and they began to retire; which the king perceiving, he 
caused all his men to stop, and keep at a distance; and advanced himself with 
about ten or twelve of his men, and no more. 

When he was come quite up, our men, to show their breeding, pulled off their 
hats, but that he did not understand, for his men had no hats on. But the officer 
making a bow to him, he understood that presently, and bowed again; at which 
all his men fell down flat upon their faces, as flat to the ground as if they had 
been shot to death with a volley of our shot; and they did not fall so quick but 


they were up again as nimbly, and then down flat on the ground again; and this 
they did three times, their king bowing himself to our men at the same time. 

This ceremony being over, our men made signs to them that they wanted 
victuals to eat, and something to drink: and pulled out several things, to let the 
people see they would give something for what they might bring them. 

The king understood them presently, and turning to some of his men he talked 
awhile to them; and our men observed, that while he spoke they seemed to be 
terrified, as if he had been threatening them with death. However, as soon as he 
had done, three of them went away, and our men supposed they went to fetch 
something that the king would give them; upon which, that they might be 
beforehand with them, our men presented his majesty with two pair of bracelets 
of fine glass beads of several colours, and put them upon his arms, which he 
took most kindly; and then they gave him a knife, with a good plain ivory 
handle, and some other odd things. Upon receiving these noble presents, he 
sends away another of his men, and a little after two more. 

Our men observed that two of the men went a great way off toward the hill, 
but the other man that he sent away first went to his queen, who, with her retinue 
of tawny ladies, stood but a little way off, and soon after her majesty came with 
four women only attending her. 

The officer who commanded our men, finding he should have another kind of 
compliment to pay the ladies, retired a little; and, being an ingenious handy sort 
of a man, in less than half-an-hour, he and another of his men made a nice 
garland, or rather a coronet, of sundry strings of beads, and with glass bobs and 
pendants, all hanging about it, most wonderful gay; and when the queen was 
come, he went up to the king, and showing it to him, made signs that he would 
give it to the queen. 

The king took it, and was so pleased with the present, that truly he desired our 
officer to put it upon his own head, which he did; but, when he had got it so 
placed, he let our men see he was king over his wife, as well as over the rest of 
the country, and that he would wear it himself. 

Our men then pulled out a little pocket looking-glass, and, holding it up, let 
his majesty see his own face, which we might reasonably suppose he had never 
seen before, especially with a crown on his head too. Before he saw his own face 
in the glass he was grave and majestic, and carried it something like a king; but 
he was so delighted with the novelty that he was quite beside himself, and 
jumped and capered and danced about like a madman. 

All this while our men saw nothing coming, but that all was given on their 
side; whereupon they made signs again, that they wanted provisions. 

The king then made signs, pointing to a hill a good way off, as if it would 


come from thence very quickly; and then looked to see if his people were 
coming, as if he was impatient till they came, as well as our men. 

During this time, one of our men observed that the queen had several pieces of 
gold, as they thought them to be, hanging about her, particularly in her hair, and 
large flat plates of gold upon the hinder part of her head, something in the place 
of a roll, such as our women wear; that her hair was wound about it in rolls, 
braided together very curiously; and having informed our officer, he made signs 
to the king for leave to give the queen something, which he consented to. So he 
went to her majesty, making a bow as before; but this complaisance surprised 
her, for, upon his bowing, on a sudden falls the queen and all her four ladies flat 
on the ground, but were up again in a moment; and our people wondered how 
they could throw themselves so flat on their faces, and not hurt themselves; nor 
was it less to be wondered at, how they could so suddenly jump up again, for 
they did not rise up gradually as we must do, with the help of our hands and 
knees, if we were extended so flat on our faces, but they, with a spring, whether 
with their hands or their whole bodies, we knew not, sprang up at once, and were 
upon their feet immediately. 


This compliment over, our officer stepped up to the queen, and tied about her 
neck a most delicate necklace of pearl; that is to say, of large handsome white 
glass beads, which might in England cost about fourpence halfpenny, and to 
every one of her ladies he gave another of smaller beads, differing in colour 
from those which he gave the queen. Then he presented her majesty with a long 
string of glass beads, which, being put over her head, reached down to her waist 
before, and joined in a kind of tassel, with a little knot of blue riband, which she 
was also extremely pleased with; and very fine she was. 

The queen made, it seems, the first return; for, stepping to one of her women, 
our men observed that her attendant took something out of her hair, and then the 
queen let her tie her hair up again; after which her majesty brought it and gave it 
to our officer, making signs to know if it was acceptable. It was a piece of gold 
that weighed about two ounces and a half; it had been beaten as flat as they knew 
how to beat it. But the metal was of much more beauty to our men than the 
shape. 

Our officer soon let the queen and people see that he accepted the present, by 
laying it to his mouth and to his breast, which he found was the way when they 
liked anything. In short, our officer went to work again, and in a little while he 
made a little coronet for the queen, as he had done before for the king, though 
less; and, without asking leave of his majesty, went up to her and put it upon her 
head; and then gave her a little looking-glass, as he had done to the king, that she 


might view her face in it. 

She was so surprised at the sight, that she knew not how to contain herself; 
but, to show her gratitude, she pulled out another plate of gold out of her own 
hair, and gave it to our officer; and, not content with that, she sent one of her 
women to the crowd of females who first attended her, and whether she stripped 
them of all the gold they had, or only a part, she brought so many pieces, that, 
when together, they weighed almost two pounds. 

When she was thus dressed she stepped forward very nimbly and gracefully 
towards the king, to show him what she had got; and, finding he was dressed as 
fine as herself, they had work enough for near two hours to look at one another, 
and admire their new ornaments. 


Our men reported, that the king was a tall, well-shaped man, of a very 
majestic deportment, only that when he laughed he showed his teeth too much, 
which, however, were as white as ivory: as for the queen, saving that her skin 
was of a tawny colour, she was a very pretty woman; very tall, a sweet 
countenance, admirable features, and, in a word, a complete handsome lady. 

She was very oddly dressed; she was quite naked from her head to below her 
breasts; her breasts were plump and round, not flaggy and hanging down, as it 
generally is with the Indian women, some of whose breasts hang as low as their 
bellies, but projecting as beautifully as if they had been laced up with stays 
round her body; and below her breast she had a broad piece of a skin of some 
curious creature, spotted like a leopard, probably of some fine spotted deer. This 
was wrapped round her very tight, like a body-girt to a horse; and under this she 
had a kind of petticoat, as before described, hanging down to her ankles. As for 
shoes or stockings, they were only such as nature had furnished. Her hair was 
black, and, as supposed, very long, being wreathed up and twisted in long locks 
about the plate of gold she wore; for when she pulled off the plate above 
mentioned, it hung down her back and upon her shoulders very gracefully; but it 
seems she did not think so, for, as soon as she found it so fallen down, she 
caused one of her women to roll it up, and tie it in a great knot which hung down 
in her neck, and did not look so well as when it was loose. 

While the king and the queen were conversing together about their fine things, 
as above, our men went back to the boat, where they left the purchase they had 
got, and furnished themselves with other things fit to traffick with as they saw 
occasion; and they were not quite come up to the king again, when they 
perceived that the men the king had sent up into the country were returned, and 
that they brought with them a great quantity of such provisions as they had, 
which chiefly consisted of roots and maize, or Indian corn, and several fruits 


which we had never seen before. Some of them resembled the large European 
figs, but were not really figs; with some great jars of water, having herbs steeped 
in it, and roots, that made it look as white as milk, and drank like milk sweetened 
with sugar, but more delicious, and exceeding cool and refreshing. They brought 
also a great quantity of oranges, but they were neither sweet nor sour, and our 
men believed they were not ripe; but when they were dressed after the manner of 
the country, which they showed our men, and which was to roast them before the 
fire, they had an admirable flavour, and our men brought a great many away to 
us, and when we roasted them they exceeded anything of the kind I had ever 
tasted. 

After our men had received what was brought, and shown that the whole was 
very acceptable, the king made signs that he would be gone, but would come 
again to them the next moming; and, pointing to the queen’s head, where the 
plate of gold had been that she had given to our men, intimated that he would 
bring some of the same with him the next day. But while he was making these 
signs, one of his other messengers came back, and gave the king something into 
his hand wrapped up, which our men could not see. As soon as the king had it, as 
if he had been proud to show our men that he could make himself and his queen 
as fine as they could make him, he undid the parcel, and decked out his queen 
with a short thing like a robe, which reached from her neck down to the spotted 
skin which she wore before, and so it covered her shoulders and breast. It was 
made of an infinite number and variety of feathers, oddly, and yet very curiously 
put together; and was spangled all over with little drops or lumps of gold; some 
no bigger than a pin’s head, which had holes made through them, and were 
strung six or seven together, and so tied on to the feathers; some as big as a large 
pea, hanging single, some as big as a horse-bean, and beaten flat, and all hanging 
promiscuously among the feathers, without any order or shape, which, 
notwithstanding, were very beautiful in the whole, and made the thing look rich 
and handsome enough. 

As soon as he had thus equipped his queen, he put another upon himself, 
which was larger, and had this particular in its shape, that it covered his arms 
almost to his elbows, and was so made that it came round under the arm, and 
being fastened there with a string, made a kind of sleeve. 

As the king’s robe, or whatever it may be called, was longer, for it came down 
to his waist, so it had a great deal more gold about it, and larger pieces than that 
the queen wore. When their majesties had thus put on their robes, it may be 
guessed how glorious they looked, but especially the queen, who being a most 
charming beautiful creature, as said before, was much more so when glistening 
thus with gold. Our men looked very narrowly to observe whether there were 


any diamonds or pearls among their finery, but they could not perceive any. 

The king and queen now withdrew for that evening, but their people did not 
leave our men so, for they thronged about them; and some brought them jars of 
the white liquor, some brought them roots, others fruits, some one thing, some 
another; and our men gave every one of them some small matter or other in 
proportion to what they brought. At last, there came four particular tall lusty 
men, with bows and arrows; but before they came close up to our men, they laid 
down their bows and arrows on the ground, and came forward with all the tokens 
of friendship they were able to make. 

They had two youths with them, each of whom led a tame fawn of pretty large 
growth, and when the men came up, they gave the two fawns to our men; who, 
in return, gave each of them a knife, and some strings of beads, and such toys as 
they had. 

Our men observed, that all these men had little bits of gold, some of one 
shape, and some of another, hanging at their ears; and when our men came to be 
familiar, they asked them as well as they could, where they found that stuff? and 
they made signs to the sand in the river, and then pointed towards that part of the 
country where our ships lay, which signified to our men that the gold was, most 
of it, where we lay, not there where the king and queen resided. Nay, when our 
men pointed again to the river where they were, and went and took up some of 
the sand, as if they would look for gold in it, they made signs of laughing at it, 
and that there was nothing to be found there, but that it lay all the other way. 

And yet two or three of the men, who, when the tide was out, went up the 
bank of the river, two or three miles upon the sands, peeping and trying the 
sands as they went, they found three or four little bits of pure gold, though not 
bigger than pins heads; but no doubt farther up the country they might have 
found more. 

These four men seeing how fond our people were of the gold, made signs they 
could fetch gold to them if they would give them such things as they liked; and 
ours again told them they should have anything they pleased; and, as earnest, 
gave them some pieces of iron and bits of glass of small value, both which they 
were much delighted with. 

Early in the morning their four customers came again, and brought several 
men, who seemed to be servants, along with them, loaden with refreshments, 
such as the white water, mentioned above, which they brought in earthen pots, 
very hard, made so by the heat of the sun. They brought also three small deer 
with them, and a kind of coney or rabbit, but larger, which our men were very 
glad of. But that which was above all the rest, they brought a good quantity of 
gold-dust, that is to say, some in small lumps, some in bigger; and one of them 


had near a pound weight wrapped up in a piece of coney-skin, which was all so 
very small that it was like dust; which, as our men understood afterwards, was 
reckoned little worth, because all the lumps had been picked out of it. 

Our men, to be sure, were very willing to trade for this commodity, and 
therefore they brought out great variety of things to truck with them, making 
signs to them to pick out what they liked; but still keeping a reserve for the king 
and queen, whom they expected. Above all they had made a reserve for the king 
of some extraordinary hatchets, which they had not yet suffered to be seen, with 
a hammer or two, and some drinking-glasses, and the like, with some particular 
toys for the queen. 

But they had variety enough left besides for the four men: who, in short, 
bought so many trinkets and trifles, that our men not only got all the gold they 
brought, but the very pieces of gold out of their ears; in return for which our men 
gave them every one a pair of ear-rings, to hang about their ears, with a fine 
drop; some of green glass, some red, some blue; and they were wonderfully 
pleased with the exchange, and went back, we may venture to say, much richer 
in opinion than they came. 

As soon as these people had done their market, and indeed a little before, they 
perceived at a distance the king and queen coming with a great retinue; so they 
made signs to our men that they must be gone, and that they would not have the 
king know that they had been there. 


I must confess, the relation of all this made me very much repent that I had not 
happened to have put in there with the ships; though indeed, as the road lay open 
to the east and south winds, it might have been worse another way; I mean, when 
the storm blew. However, as it is, I must report this part, from the account given 
us by my men. 

When the king and queen came the second time, they were together, and 
dressed up, aS our men supposed, with the utmost magnificence, having the fine 
feathered spangled things about their shoulders; and the king had over all his 
habit, a fine spotted robe of deer skins, neatly joined together; and which, as he 
managed it, covered him from head to foot; and, in short, it was so very beautiful 
that he really looked like a king with it. 

When he came to our men, and the ceremony of their meeting was over, the 
king, turning round, showed them, that he had brought them stores of provisions; 
and indeed, so he had; for he had at least fifty men attending him, loaden with 
roots, and oranges, and maize, and such things; in short, he brought them above 
twenty thousand oranges; a great parcel of that fruit like a fig, which I mentioned 
above, and other fruits. After which another party followed, and brought twenty 


live deer, and as many of their rabbits, dead; the latter are as big as our hares. 

As they came up, the king made signs to our men to take them; and our officer 
making signs to thank his majesty, he ordered one of the queen’s attendants to 
give him one of the feathered robes, such an one as the king himself had on; and 
made mighty fine with lumps and tassels of gold, as the other. And a tawny lass 
advancing to him offered to put it over his head, but he took it in his hand and 
put it on himself, and looked as like a jack pudding in it, as any one could desire; 
for it made no figure at all upon him, compared to what it did upon the Indians. 

When they had received all this, they could not but make a suitable return; and 
therefore our officer caused his reserve to be brought out; and first he gave his 
majesty a dozen of very handsome drinking-glasses of several sizes; with half a 
dozen of glass beakers, or cups, to the queen, for the same use. Then he gave the 
king a little hanger, and a belt to wear it by his side; and showed him how to 
buckle it on and take it off, and how to draw it out, and put it in again. 


This was such a present, and the king was so delighted with it, that our officer 
said he believed the king did nothing but draw it and put it up again, put it on 
and pull it off, for near two hours together. 

Besides this he gave the king three hatchets, and showed him the uses of them; 
also two large hammers, and a pair of very strong large shears, particularly 
showing him, that with those hammers they might beat out the gold lumps which 
they found in the rivers, and with the shears might cut the edges round, or into 
what shape they pleased, when they were beaten thin. 

To the queen he gave six little knives, and a dozen small looking-glasses for 
her ladies; six pairs of scissors, and a small box full of large needles; then he 
gave her some coarse brown thread, and showed her how to thread the needle, 
and sew anything together with the thread; all which she admired exceedingly, 
and called her tawny maids of honour about her, that they might learn also. And 
whilst they were standing all together, our officer, to divert the king, sewed two 
of her women one to another by the lap of their waistcoats, or what else it might 
be called; and when they were a little surprised at it, and began, as he thought, to 
be a little uneasy, he took the scissors, and at one snap set them at liberty again, 
which passed for such an extraordinary piece of dexterity, that the king would 
needs have two of them sewed together again, on purpose to see it cut again. 
And then the king desired he might have a needle and thread himself, and a pair 
of scissors; then he would sew some things together, and cut them asunder again 
several times, and laugh most heartily at the ingenuity of it. 

Besides the above things, they gave her majesty a pair of ear-rings to hang on 
her ears, the glass in them looking green like an emerald; a ring of silver, with 


false stones in it, like a rose diamond ring, the middle stone red like a ruby, 
which she went presently and gave to the king; but our officer made signs that he 
had one that was bigger for the king, and accordingly gave the king one much 
larger; and now they had done giving presents, as they thought, when the king 
made a sign to the queen, which she understood, and, calling one of her women, 
she brought a small parcel, which the queen gave our officer into his hand, 
wherein was about eleven pounds weight of gold-dust, but, as before, no lumps 
in it. 


Our men having thus finished their traffick, and being about to come away, 
they made signs to the king, that they would come again and bring him more fine 
things; at which the king smiled, and pointing to the gold, as if telling them he 
would have more of that for them when they came again. 

Our men had now their expectations fully answered; and, as I said, had ended 
their traffick; and, taking leave of the king and all his retinue, retired to their 
shallop, the king and queen going away to their city as above. The wind blowing 
northerly, they were seven days before they got down to us in the ship; during 
which time they had almost famished the deer they had left, five of which they 
had kept to bring us alive, and yet they went two or three times on shore to get 
food for them by the way. 

We were all glad to see them again, and I had a great deal of reason to be very 
well satisfied with the account of their traffick, though not much with their 
discovery, for they were not able to give us the least account whether the land 
was a continent or an island. 

But let that be how it will, it is certainly a country yet unfrequented by any of 
the Christian part of mankind, and perhaps, may ever be so, and yet may be as 
rich as any other part of the world yet discovered. The mountains in most of the 
islands, as well as of the mainland in those parts, abounding in gold or silver, 
and, no question, as well worth searching after as the coast of Guinea; where, 
though the quantity they find is considerable, yet it is at this time sought after by 
sO many, and the negroes taught so well how to value it, that but a little is 
brought away at a time, and so much given for it, that, computing the charge of 
the voyage, is oftentimes more than it is worth. 

But though it is true that what gold is found here is a great way off, yet, I am 
persuaded such quantities are to be had, and the price given for it so very trifling, 
that it would be well worth searching for. 

I reckon, that, including the gold our shallop brought, and what we got on 
shore where we lay, we brought away about twenty-four pounds weight of gold; 
the expense of which we could not value at above ten or eleven pounds in 


England, put it all together; and reckoning for all the provisions we got there, 
which supplied us for twenty days after we came away. 

For while our shallop was making her visit thus to the royal family, &c., as is 
related, our men were not idle on shore, but, partly by trade with the natives, and 
by washing the sands in the small rivers, we got such a quantity of gold as well 
satisfied us for the stay we made. 

We had been about eighteen days here when our shallop returned, and we 
stayed a week more trafficking with the people; and I am persuaded, if we had 
been in the mind to have settled there and stayed till now, we should have been 
very welcome to the people. We saw neither horse or cow, mule, ass, dog, or cat, 
or any of our European animals, excepting that our men shot some wild ducks 
and widgeons, exactly the same which we see in England, and very fat and good, 
but much easier to shoot than in England, having never been acquainted with the 
flash and noise of guns as ours have been; we also found a sort of partridges in 
the country not much unlike our own, and a great many of the whistling plover, 
the same with ours. 

Though this month’s stay was unexpected, yet we had no reason to think our 
time ill spent. However, we did not think we ought to lie here too long whatever 
we got; so we weighed and stood off to sea, steering still south-east, keeping the 
shore of this golden country in sight, till our men told us they found the land fall 
off to the south. Then we steered away more southerly for six or eight days, not 
losing sight of, land all the time, till by an observation we found we were in the 
latitude of 34° 30’ south of the line, our meridian distance from the Ladrones 22° 
30’ east, when a fresh gale of wind springing up at south and by east, obliged us 
to haul close for that evening. At night it blew such a storm that we were obliged 
to yield to the force of it, and go away afore it to the north, or north-by-west, till 
we came to the point of that land we passed before. Here, the land tending to the 
west, we ran in under the lee of a steep shore, and came to an anchor in twenty- 
five fathoms water, being the same country we were in before. Here we rode 
very safe for five days, the wind continuing to blow very hard all the time from 
the south-east. 

My men would fain have had me gone ashore again and trafficked with the 
people for more gold; but I, who was still in quest of further discoveries, thought 
I knew enough of this place to tempt my friend the merchant, whose favourite 
design was that of making new discoveries, to another voyage there, and that 
was enough for me. So I declined going on shore again, except that we sent our 
boats for a recruit of fresh water; and our men, while they were filling it, shot a 
brace of deer, as they were feeding by the side of a swamp or moist ground, and 
also some wild ducks. Here we set up a great wooden cross, and wrote on it the 


names of our ships and commanders, and the time that we came to an anchor 
there. 

But we were obliged to a farther discovery of this country than we intended, 
by the following accident. We had unmoored early in the morning, and by eight 
o’clock were under sail; by ten we had doubled the point I mentioned above, and 
stood away south keeping the shore on board, at the distance of about two 
leagues west. 

The next day, the officer who had been with the shallop, showed us the 
opening or mouth where he had put in, and where he had made his traffick with 
the king of the country, as said before. 

We went on still for two days, and still we found the land extending itself 
south, till the third day in the morning, when we were a little surprised to find 
ourselves, as it were, embayed, being in the bottom of a deep gulf, and the land 
appearing right ahead, distance about three leagues; the coast having turned 
away to the east and by south, very high land and mountainous, and the tops of 
some of the hills covered with snow. 

Our second mate and the boatswain, upon this discovery, were for coming 
about, and sent to me for orders to make signals to the other ship and our 
brigantine, who were both ahead, to do the like; but I, who was willing to 
acquaint myself as fully as I could with the coast of the country, which I made 
no question I should have occasion to come to again, said, No, no, I will see a 
little farther first. So I ran on, having an easy gale at north-east and good 
weather, till I came within about a league and a half of the shore, when I found, 
that in the very bite or nook of the bay, there was a great inlet of water, which 
either must be a passage or strait between the land we had been on shore upon; 
which, in that case, must be a great island, or that it must be the mouth of some 
extraordinary great river. 

This was a discovery too great to be omitted, so I ordered the brigantine to 
stand in with an easy sail, and see what account could be had of the place; 
accordingly they stood in, and we followed about a league, and then lay by, 
waiting their signals. I had particularly ordered them to keep two boats ahead to 
sound the depth all the way, and they did so; and how it happened we knew not, 
but on a sudden we heard the sloop fire two guns first, and then one gun; the first 
was a signal to us to bring to, and come no farther: the next was a signal of 
distress. We immediately tacked to stand off, but found a strong current setting 
directly into the bite, and there not being wind enough for us to stem the current, 
we let go our anchors in twenty fathoms water. 

Immediately we manned out all the boats we had, great and small, to go and 
assist our brigantine, not knowing what distress she might be in; and they found 


that she had driven up, as we were like to have done, too far into the channel of a 
large river, the mouth of which, being very broad, had several shoals in it: and 
though she had dropped her anchor just upon notice, which the boats who were 
sounding gave her, yet she tailed aground upon a sand-bank, and stuck fast; our 
men made no doubt but she would be lost, and began to think of saving the 
provisions and ammunition out of her. The two long boats accordingly began to 
lighten her; and first they took in her guns, and let out all her casks of water: 
then they began to take in her great shot and the heavy goods. But by this time 
they found their mistake, for the current, which I mentioned, was nothing but a 
strong tide of flood, which, the indraught of the river being considerable, ran up 
with a very great force, and in something less than an hour the brigantine floated 
again. 

However, she had stuck so long upon the sand, and the force of the current or 
tide had been so great, that she received considerable damage; and had a great 
deal of water in her hold. I immediately ordered out boats to row to the land, on 
both sides, to see if they could find a good place to lay her on shore in; they 
obeyed the order, and found a very convenient harbour in the mouth of a small 
river, which emptied itself into the great river about two leagues within the 
foreland of it, on the north side, as the river Medway runs into the Thames, 
within the mouth of it, on the south, side, only this was not so far up. 

Here they ran in the sloop immediately, and the next day we came thither also; 
our boats having sounded the whole breadth, of the main river, and found a very 
good channel, half a league broad, having from seventeen to four-and-twenty 
fathoms water all the way, and very good riding. 

Here we found it absolutely necessary to take everything out of the brigantine 
to search her bottom, for her lying on shore had strained her seams, and broke 
one of her floor timbers; and having hands enough, our men unloaded her in a 
very little time, and making a little dock for her, mended all the damage in about 
ten days’ time. But seeing her in so good a condition, and the place so 
convenient, I resolved to have her whole bottom new calked and cleaned, that 
we made her as tight as she was when she first came off the stocks. 

This I took for a good opportunity to careen and clean our other ships too; for 
we had done little to them since we came from Madagascar. We found our 
Madagascar ship much worm-eaten in her sheathing, which we helped as well as 
we could by new nailing and by taking out some pieces of her sheathing, and 
putting new ones in. But as to our great ship, she was sheathed with lead, and 
had received no damage at all; only that she was very foul, which we remedied 
by scraping and cleaning, and new graving her quite over. 

We were not all employed in this work, and therefore we had leisure to make 


the best of our time for the main work of new discoveries. And now I resolved to 
leave it no more to under officers, as I had done before, viz., when I gave the 
command of the shallop that traded with the king and queen, as above, to a 
midshipman, which I was very sorry for, though the fellow did his business very 
well too; but, I say, I resolved not to trust any one now but myself. 

In the first place, I took the two shallops and went across the mouth of the 
great river to the south shore, to see what kind of a country was to be found 
there. For, as to the north side, where we were, we found it to be much the same 
with that part where we had been before; with this difference only, whereas, in 
the other place gold was to be had in plenty, but here was none we could find; 
nor did we perceive that the people had any. 

I found the mouth of this river, or inlet, to be about four leagues over where I 
crossed it, which was about three leagues and a half within the inlet itself. But 
the weather being very calm, and the flood-tide running sharp, we let our boat 
drive up, in our crossing, about two leagues more; and we found the channel 
grew hatrow So fast, that, where we came to land, it was not full a league over; 
that about three leagues farther we found it a mere river, not above as broad as 
the Thames at Blackwall. 

We found it a steep shore, and, observing a little creek very convenient for our 
purpose, we ran in our boats among some flags or rushes, and laid them as soft 
and as safe as if they had been in a dock; we went all on shore immediately, 
except two men in each boat left to guard our provisions. 

We had for arms, every man a musket, a pistol, and a cutlass; and in each boat 
we had six half pikes, to use as we might have occasion. We had also every man 
a hatchet, hung in a little frog at his belt; and in each boat a broad axe and a saw. 

We were furnished with strings of beads, bits of glass, glass rings, ear-rings, 
pearl necklaces, and suchlike jewellery ware innumerable; besides knives, 
scissors, needles, pins, looking-glasses, drinking-glasses, and toys in great 
plenty. 

We were no sooner on shore but we found people in abundance; for there were 
two or three, small towns within a little way of the shore; and I suppose we 
might have the more people about us, because, as we understood afterwards, 
they had seen us before, though we had not seen them. 

We made signs to them, by putting our fingers to our mouths, and moving our 
chaps as if we were eating, that we wanted provisions; and we hung up a white 
flag for a truce. They presently understood the first signal, but knew nothing of 
the last; and as to provisions, just as had been the case before, they brought us 
out roots and fruits, such as they ate themselves, but such as we had never seen 
before. Some of them, however, were very sweet and good, and when we boiled 


them they tasted much like an English parsnip; and we gave them strings of 
beads, pieces of glass, and such things as we remarked they were fond of. 

We found the people, as I observed of the other, very inoffensive and sincere; 
not quarrelsome, nor treacherous, nor mischievous in the least. And we took care 
not so much as to let them know the use or manner of our fire-arms for a great 
while; neither was there one piece fired all the time we were among the other 
people, where we had so much gold. If there had, it had been very probable that 
they would have fled the country, in spite of all the good usage we could have 
been able to have shown them. 

The people where we were now were not so rich in gold as those where we 
were before, but we found them much better stored with provisions; for besides 
deer, of which they had great plenty and variety, for they had some of a sort 
which I had never seen before, and besides an infinite number of those rabbits I 
have mentioned, which were as big as our hares, and which do not burrow in the 
ground as our rabbits do, they had also a kind of sheep, large, (like those of Peru, 
where they are used to carry burdens), and very good. They have no wool nor 
horns, but are rather hairy like a goat; nor should I call them sheep, but that their 
flesh eats like mutton, and I knew not what else to call them. The natives called 
them huttash; but what breed, or from what part of the world, or whether 
peculiar to this division alone, I know not. 

However, their flesh was very agreeable, and they were fat and good; and as 
the Indians were mightily pleased with the price we paid them, and the goods we 
paid them in, they brought us more of these huttashes than we knew what to do 
with; and as I can calculate the rate, I suppose we might have them for about 
eight-pence, or sometimes not above sixpence cost each; for they would give us 
one very thankfully for a string or two of small beads, and think themselves 
mighty well paid. 

I found them so plentiful, and so easy to come at, that in short I sent fifty of 
them alive, tied neck and heels, in one of the shallops back to our ships, and 
ordered them to send their long-boats over for more; for though it was so little a 
way over, we did not find they had any of them on that side the river. 

We did the Indians another piece of service, for, if they gave us meat, we 
taught them to be cooks, for we showed them how to roast it upon a stick or spit 
before the fire; whereas they ate all their meat before, either stewed in earthen 
pots over the fire, with herbs, such as we did not understand, or thrown on 
burning fuel of green wood, which always made it taste and stink of the smoke 
most intolerably. 

We had a great deal of opportunity now to converse with the people on both 
sides the river; and we found them to be not only different nations, but of 


different speech and different customs. These on the south side, where I now 
was, seemed to be the best furnished with provisions, and to live in the greatest 
plenty. But those on the north side appeared better clothed, and a more civilized 
sort of people; and of the two, seemed to have in their countenances something 
more agreeable. 

However, as they were near neighbours, for the river only parted them, they 
were not very much unlike each other. That which seemed most strange to me 
was, that we found they had little knowledge or communication one with 
another. They had indeed some boats in the river, but they were very small, and 
rather served to just waft them over, or to fish in them, than for any other use; 
for we found none that could carry above four men, and those very oddly made, 
partly as a canoe, by hollowing a tree, and partly by skins of beasts, dried and 
stuck on in such a manner that they would paddle along at a great rate with them. 

For want of understanding their language I could come at no knowledge of 
their religion or worship; nor did I see any idols among them, or any adoration 
paid to the sun or moon. But yet, as a confirmation that all nations, however 
barbarous, have some notion of a God, and some awe of a superior power, I 
observed here, that, in making a bargain with one of the principal men, (such I 
perceived him to be by the respect the rest showed him), I say, being making a 
bargain with him, as well as could be done between two people who understood 
not one word of what either said, he had made signs to bring me twelve sheep 
the next morning, for some things that I was to deliver him of mine. I am sure 
the goods were not all of them of value sufficient to give me the least distrust; 
but when I gave him the goods without the sheep, being, as I said, to trust him 
till the next day, he called two men to him, and pointing to the goods that I had 
put into his hands, he tells upon his fingers twelve, letting them know, as I 
supposed, that he was to give me twelve sheep the next day in return, and so far 
it appeared they were to be witnesses of the agreement. He then placed his two 
hands, one upon each breast, with the fingers turned up towards his face, and 
holding them thus he looked towards heaven, with his face turned upward also, 
and with the utmost gravity, seriousness, and solemnity in his countenance that 
ever I saw in any man’s face in my life, he moved his lips in the action of 
speaking. When he had continued in this posture about a quarter of a minute, he 
took the two men, and put them in the same attitude, and then pointed to me, and 
next to himself; by which I understood, first, that he solemnly swore to me that 
he would bring the sheep punctually and faithfully to me, and then brought the 
two men to be bail or security for the performance; that is to say, to oblige 
themselves to perform it if he did not. 

Doubtless those people who have any notion of a God must represent him to 


themselves as something superior, and something that sees, and hears, and 
knows what they say or do. Whether these people meant the sun, or the moon, or 
the stars, or other visible object, or whatever else, I do not pretend to determine, 
but it is certain they understood it to be something to swear by; something that 
could bear witness of their engagement, and that being called to witness it would 
resent their breach of promise if they made it. As to those whose gods are 
monsters, and hideous shapes, frightful images, and terrible figures, the motive 
of their adoration being that of mere terror, they have certainly gross ideas; but 
these people seem to act upon a more solid foundation, paying their reverence in 
a manner much more rational, and to something which it was much more 
reasonable to worship, as appeared in the solemnity of their countenances, and 
their behaviour in making a solemn promise. 

We found those people clothed, generally speaking, over their whole bodies, 
their heads, arms, legs and feet excepted, but not so agreeably as those we 
mentioned above; and we found that the clothing of these were generally made 
of the skins of beasts, but very artfully put together, so that though they had 
neither needle nor thread, yet they had the same plant as I mentioned before, the 
stalk of which would so strongly tie like a thread, that they peeled it off thicker 
or finer as they had occasion, and made use of it abundance of ways to tie and 
twist, and make their clothes with it, as well for their occasion as if it had been 
woven in a loom. 

We found several of these people had little bits of gold about them; but when 
we made signs to them to know where they got it, and where it might be had, 
they made signs to us, pointing to the country on the north side of the river; so 
that we had, it seems, fallen upon the right gold coast in our first coming. They 
pointed indeed likewise to some very high mountains, which we saw at a great 
distance south-west, so that it seems as if there was gold found that way also; but 
it appeared the people here had not much of it for their share. 

The men here had bows and arrows, and they used them so dexterously, that a 
wild goose flying over our heads, one of the Indians shot it quite through with an 
arrow. One of our men was so provoked to see them, as it were, to outdo him, 
that, some time after, seeing a couple of ducks flying fair for a mark, he 
presented his piece, and shot them both flying. 

I was very angry when I heard the gun; had I been there he had never got 
leave to fire; however, when it was done, I was pleased well enough to see the 
effect it had upon these poor innocent well-meaning people. At first it frightened 
them to the last degree, and I may truly say it frightened them out of their senses, 
for they that were near it started so violently, that they fell down and lay 
speechless for some time; those that were farther off ran away, as if it had been 


some new kind of lightning and thunder, and came out of the earth instead of out 
of the clouds; but when they saw the two creatures fall down dead from above, 
and could see nothing that flew upward to kill them, they were perfectly 
astonished, and laid their two hands on their breasts and looked up to heaven, as 
if they were saying their prayers, in the most solemn manner imaginable. 

However, this accident gave them terrible ideas of us, and I was afraid at first 
they would run all away from us through fear. I therefore used them after it with 
all the kindness and tenderness imaginable, gave them every day some trifle or 
other, which, though of no value to me, they were exceedingly fond of; and we 
asked nothing of them in return but provisions, of which they had great plenty, 
and gave us enough every day to satisfy us. As for drink, they had none of the 
milky liquor which we had in the other part of the country, but they had a root 
which they steeped in water, and made it taste hot, as if pepper had been in it, 
which made it so strong, that though it would not make our men drunk, it was 
worse, for it made them nearly mad. 

I was so pleased with these people that I came over to them every other day, 
and some of our men lay on shore, under a sail pitched for a tent; and they were 
so safe, that at last they kept no watch, for the poor people neither thought any 
harm, nor did any; and we never gave them the least occasion to apprehend 
anything from us, at least not till our man fired the gun, and that only let them 
know we were able to hurt them, without giving them the least suspicion that we 
intended it; on the contrary, one of our men played an odd prank with a child, 
and fully satisfied them that we would do them no harm. This man having seen 
one of their children, a little laughing speechless creature, of about two years 
old, the mother having gone from it a little way, on some particular occasion, the 
fellow took it and led it home to the tent, and kept it there all night. 

The next morning, he dressed it up with beads and jewels wondrous fine, a 
necklace about its neck, and bracelets of beads about its wrists, and several 
strings of beads wrapped up and tied in its hair, having fed it and laid it to sleep, 
and made much of it. 

In this figure he carried it up in his arms to the Indian’s hut where he had 
found it, and where there had been a lamentable outcry for the child all the night, 
the mother crying and raising her neighbours, and in a most strange concern. 

But when some of the women, her neighbours, saw the child brought back, 
there was a contrary extreme of joy; and the mother of it being fetched, she fell 
a-jumping and dancing to see her child, but also making so many odd gestures, 
as that our men could not well know for awhile whether she was pleased or not: 
the reason it seems was, she did not know whether to hope or fear, for she did 
not know whether the man would give back her child or take it away again. 


But when the man who had the child in his arms had been told by signs that 
this was the mother, he beckoned to have her come to him, and she came, but 
trembling for fear. Then he took the child, and kissing it two or three times, gave 
it her into her arms. But it is impossible to express by words the agony the poor 
woman was in; she took the child, and holding it in her arms fixed her eyes upon 
it without motion, or, as it were, without life, for a good while; then she took it 
and embraced it in the most passionate manner imaginable; when this was over, 
she fell a-crying so vehemently till she sobbed; and all this while spoke not one 
word. When the crying had given sufficient vent to her passion, then she fell a- 
dancing and making a strange odd noise, that cannot be described, and at last she 
left the child, and came back to the place where our men were, and to the man 
that brought her child, and, as soon as she came up to him, she fell flat on the 
ground, as I have described above the queen and her women did, and up again 
immediately; and thus she did three times, which it seems was_ her 
acknowledgment to him for bringing it back. 

The next day, for her gratitude did not end here, she came down to our tent, 
and brought with her two sheep, with a great back-burden of roots of the kind 
which I said the natives steep in the water, and several fruits of the country, as 
much as two men who came with her could carry, and these she gave all to the 
man who had brought back her child. Our men were so moved at the affectionate 
carriage of this poor woman to her infant, that they told me it brought tears from 
their eyes. 

The man who received the present took the woman and dressed her up almost 
as fine as he had done the child, and she went home like a kind of a queen 
among them. 

We observed while we stayed here that this was a most incomparable soil; that 
the earth was a fat loamy mould; that the herbage was strong; that the grass in 
some places was very flourishing and good, being as high as our mid-thigh; and 
that the air was neither very hot, nor, as we believed, very cold. We made an 
experiment of the fruitfulness of the soil, for we took some white peas, and 
digging the ground up with a spade, we sowed some, and before we went away 
we saw them come out of the ground again, which was in about nine days. 

We made signs to the people that they should let them grow, and that if they 
gathered them they were good to eat; we also sowed some English wheat, and let 
them know, as well as we could, what the use of them both was. But I make no 
doubt but they have been better acquainted with, both by this time, by an 
occasion which followed. 

Our men were so fond of this place, and so pleased with the temper of the 
people, the fruitfulness of the soil, and agreeableness of the climate, that about 


twenty of them offered me, if I would give them my word to come again, or send 
to them to relieve and supply them with necessaries, they would go on shore and 
begin a colony, and live all their days there. Nay, after this, their number came 
up to three-and-thirty; or they offered, that, if I would give them the sloop, and 
leave them a quantity of goods, especially of such toys as they knew would 
oblige the people to use them well, they would stay at all hazards, not doubting, 
as they told me, but they should come to England again at last, with the sloop 
full of gold. 

I was not very willing to encourage either of these proposals, because, as I told 
them, I might perhaps find a place as fit to settle a colony in before we came 
home, which was not at such an excessive distance from England, so that it was 
scarce possible ever to relieve them. This satisfied them pretty well, and they 
were content to give over the project; and yet, at last, which was more 
preposterous than all the rest, five of our men and a boy ran away from us and 
went on shore, and what sort of life they led, or how they managed, we could not 
tell, for they were too far off us to inquire after them again. They took a small 
yawl with them, and it seems had furnished themselves privately with some 
necessary things, especially, tools, a grindstone, a barrel of powder, some peas, 
some wheat, and some barley; so that it seems they are resolved to plant there. I 
confess I pitied them, and when I had searched for them, and could not find 
them, I caused a letter to be written to them, and fixed it upon a post at the place 
where our ship careened; and another letter on the south side, to tell them that in 
such a certain place I had left other necessaries for them, which I did, made up in 
a large case of boards or planks, and covered with boards like a shed. 

Here I left them hammocks for lodging, all sorts of tools for building them a 
house, spades, shovels, pickaxes, an axe, and two saws, with clothes, shoes, 
stockings, hats, shirts, and, in a word, every thing that I could think of for their 
use; and a large box of toys, beads, &c., to invite the natives to trade with them. 

One of our men, whom they had made privy to their design, but made him 
promise not to reveal it until they were gone, had told them that he would 
persuade me, if he could, to leave them a farther supply; and bade them come to 
the place after the ships were gone, and that they should find directions left for 
them on a piece of a board, or a letter from him set up upon a post. Thus they 
were well furnished with all things for immediate living. 


I make no doubt but they came to find these things; and, since they had a mind 
to make trial of a wild retired life, they might shift very well; nor would they 
want anything but English women to raise a new nation of English people, in a 
part of the world that belongs neither to Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. I also 


left them every man another gun, a cutlass, and a horn for powder; and I left two 
barrels of fine powder, and two pigs of lead for shot, in another chest by itself. 

I doubt not but the natives will bestow wives upon them, but what sort of a 
posterity they will make, I cannot foresee, for I do not find by inquiry that the 
fellows had any great store of knowledge or religion in them, being all 
Madagascar men, as we called them, that is to say, pirates and rogues; so that, 
for aught I know, there may be a generation of English heathens in an age or two 
more; though I left them five Bibles, and six or seven Prayer-books, and good 
books of several sorts, that they might not want instruction, if they thought fit to 
make use of it for themselves or their progeny. 

It is true, that this is a country that is remote from us of any in the yet 
discovered world, and consequently it would be suggested as unprofitable to our 
commerce; but I have something to allege in its defence, which will prove it to 
be infinitely more advantageous to England than any of our East India trade can 
be, or that can be pretended for it. The reason is plain in a few words; our East 
India trade is all carried on, or most part of it, by an exportation of bullion in 
specie, and a return of foreign manufactures or produce; and most of these 
manufactures also, either trifling and unnecessary in themselves, or such as are 
injurious to our own manufactures. The solid goods brought from India, which 
may be said to be necessary to us, and worth sending our money for, are but few; 
for example, 

1. The returns which I reckon trifling and unnecessary, are such as China 
ware, coffee, tea, Japan work, pictures, fans, screens, &c. 

2. The returns that are injurious to our manufactures, or growth of our own 
country, are printed calicoes, chintz, wrought silks, stuffs, of herbs and barks, 
block-tin, sugar, cotton, arrack, copper, and indigo. 

3. The necessary or useful things are, pepper, saltpetre, dying-woods and 
dying-earths, drugs, lacs, such as shell-lac, stick-lac, &c., diamonds, some pearl, 
and raw-silk. 


For all these we carry nothing or very little but money, the innumerable 
nations of the Indies, China, &c., despising our manufactures, and filling us with 
their own. 

On the contrary, the people in the southern unknown countries, being first of 
all very numerous, and living in a temperate climate, which requires clothing, 
and having no manufactures, or materials for manufactures, of their own, would 
consequently take off a very great quantity of English woollen manufactures, 
especially when civilized by our dwelling among them, and taught the manner of 
clothing themselves for their ease and convenience; and, in return for these 


manufactures, it is evident we should have gold in specie, and perhaps spices, 
the best merchandise and return in the world. 

I need say no more to excite adventurous heads to search out a country by 
which such an improvement might be made, and which would be such an 
increase of, or addition to, the wealth and commerce of our country. 

Nor can it be objected here, that this nook of the country may not easily be 
found by any one but by us, who have been there before, and perhaps not by us 
again exactly; for, not to enter into our journal of observations for their direction, 
I lay it down as a foundation, that whoever sailing over the South Seas keeps a 
stated distance from the tropic, to the latitude of 56 to 60°, and steers eastward 
towards the Straits of Magellan, shall never fail to discover new worlds, new 
nations, and new inexhaustible funds of wealth and commerce, such as never 
were yet known to the merchants of Europe. 

This is the true ocean called the South Sea; that part which we corruptly call 
so can be so in no geographical account, or by any rule, but by the mere 
imposition of custom, it being only originally called so, because they that sailed 
to it were obliged to go round the southernmost part of America to come into it; 
whereas it ought indeed to be called the West Sea, as it lies on the west side of 
America, and washes the western shore of that great continent for near eight 
thousand miles in length; to wit, from 56° south of the line to 70° north, and how 
much farther we know not; on this account I think it ought to be called the 
American Ocean, rather than with such impropriety the South Sea. 

But this part of the world where we were may rightly be called the South Sea, 
by way of distinction, as it extends from India round the globe, to India again, 
and lies all south of the line even, for aught we know, to the very South Pole, 
and which, except some interposition of land, whether islands or continent, 
really surrounds the South Pole. 

We were now in the very centre or middle of this South Sea, being, as I have 
said, in the latitude of 34° 20’; but having had such good success in our inquiry 
or search after new continents, I resolved to steer to the south and south-east, as 
far as till we should be interrupted by land or ice, determining to search this 
unknown part of the globe as far as nature would permit, that I might be able to 
give some account to my employers, and some light to other people that might 
come that way, whether by accident or by design. 

We had spent six-and-twenty days in this place, as well in repairing our 
brigantine and careening, as trimming our ship; we had not been so long, but, 
that we did not resolve to careen our ships till we had spent ten days about the 
brigantine, and then we found more work to do to the sheathing of the 
Madagascar ship than we expected. 


We stored ourselves here with fresh provisions and water, but got nothing that 
we could properly call a store, except the flesh of about thirty deer, which we 
dried in the sun, and which proved indifferently good afterwards, but not 
extraordinary. 

We sailed again the six-and-twentieth day after we came in, having a fair wind 
at north and north-north-west, and a fresh gale which held us five days without 
intermission; in which time, running away south and south-south-east, we 
reached the former latitude, where we had been, and meeting with nothing 
remarkable, we steered a little farther to the eastward; but keeping a southerly 
course still, till we came into the latitude of 41°, and then going due east, with 
the wind at north and by west, we reckoned our meridian distance from the 
Ladrones, to be 50° 30’. 

In all this run we saw no land, so we hauled two points more southerly, and 
went on for six or seven days more; when one of our men on the round top, cried 
Land! It was a clear fine morning, and the land he espied being very high, it was 
found to be sixteen leagues distance; and the wind slackening, we could not get 
in that night, so we lay by till moming, when being fair with the land, we hoisted 
our boat to go and sound the shore, as usual. The men rowed in close with the 
shore and found a little cove, where there was good riding, but very deep water, 
being no less than sixty fathoms within cable’s length of the shore. 

We went in, however, and after we were moored sent our boat on shore to 
look for water, and what else the country afforded. Our men found water, and a 
good sort of country, but saw no inhabitants; and, upon coasting a little both 
ways on the shore, they found it to be an island, and without people; but said that 
about three leagues off to the southward, there seemed to be a Terra Firma, or 
continent of land, where it was more likely we should make some discovery. 

The next day we filled water again, and shot some ducks, and the day after 
weighed and stood over for the main, as we thought it to be. Here, using the 
same caution as we always had done, viz., of sounding the coast, we found a 
bold shore and very good anchor hold, in six-and-twenty to thirty fathoms. 

When we came on shore, we found people, but of a quite different condition 
from those we had met with before, being wild, furious, and untractable; 
surprised at the sight of us, but not intimidated; preparing for battle, not for 
trade; and no sooner were we on shore but they saluted us with their bows and 
arrows. We made signals of truce to them, but they did not understand us, and 
we knew not what to offer them more but the muzzles of our muskets; for we 
were resolved to see what sort of folks they were, either by fair means or foul. 

The first time, therefore, that they shot at our men with their bows and arrows, 
we returned the salute with our musket-ball, and kill two of their foremost 


archers. We could easily perceive that the noise of our pieces terrified them, and 
the two men being killed, they knew not how, or with what, perfectly astonished 
them; so that they ran, as it were, clean out of the country, that is to say, clean 
out of our reach, for we could never set our eyes upon them after it. We coasted 
this place also, according to our usual custom; and, to our great surprise, found it 
was an island too, though a large one; and that the mainland lay still more to the 
southward, about six leagues distance, so we resolved to look out farther, and 
accordingly set sail the next day, and anchored under the shore of this last land, 
which we were persuaded was really the main. 

We went on shore here peaceably, for we neither saw any people, or the 
appearance of any, but a charming pleasant valley, of about ten or eleven miles 
long, and five or six miles broad; and then it was surrounded with mountains, 
which reached the full length, running parallel with the valley, and closing it in 
to the sea at both ends; so that it was a natural park, having the sea on the north 
side, and the mountains in a semicircle round all the rest of it. These hills were 
so high, and the ways so untrod and so steep, that our men, who were curious 
enough to have climbed up to the top of them, could find no way that was 
practicable to get up, and after two or three attempts gave it over. 

In this vale we found abundance of deer, and abundance of the same kind of 
sheep which I mentioned lately. We killed as many of both as we had occasion 
for; and, finding nothing here worth our staying any longer for, except that we 
saw something like wild rice growing here, we weighed after three days, and 
stood away still to the south. 

We had not sailed above two days with little wind and an easy sail, when we 
perceived this also was an island, though it must be a large one; for, by our 
account, we sailed near a hundred and fifty miles along the shore of it, and we 
found the south part a flat pleasant country enough; and our men said they saw 
people upon it on the south side, but we went not on shore there any more. 

Steering due south from hence in quest of the mainland, we went on eleven 
days more, and saw nothing significant, and, upon a fair observation, I found we 
were in the latitude of 47° 8’ south; then I altered my course a little to the 
eastward, finding no land, and the weather very cold, and going on with a fresh 
gale at south-south-west for four days, we made land again; but it was now to the 
east-north-east, so that we were gotten, as we may say, beyond it. 

We fell in with this land in the evening, so that it was not perceived till we 
were within half a league of it, which very much alarmed us, the land being low; 
and having found our error, we brought to and stood off and on till morning, 
when we Saw the shore lie, as it were, under our larboard bow, within a mile and 
a quarter distance, the land low, but the sea deep and soft ground. We came to 


anchor immediately, and sent our shallops to sound the shore, and the men found 
very good riding in a little bay, under the shelter of two points of land, one of 
which made a kind of hook, under which we lay secure from all winds that could 
blow, in seventeen fathoms good ground. Here we had a good observation, and 
found ourselves in the latitude of 50° 21’. Our next work was to find water, and 
our boats going on shore, found plenty of good water and some cattle, but told us 
they could give no account what the cattle were, or what they were like. In 
searching the coast, we soon found this was an island also, about eleven leagues 
in length, from north-west to south-east, what breadth we could not tell. Our men 
also saw some signs of inhabitants. The next day six men appeared at a distance, 
but would take notice of no signals, and fled as soon as our men advanced. Our 
people went up to the place were they lay, and found they had made a fire of 
some dry wood; that they had laid there, as they suppose, all night, though 
without covering. They found two pieces of old ragged skins of deer, which 
looked as if worn out by some that had used them for clothing, and one piece of 
a skin of some other creature, which had been rolled up into a cap for the head; 
also a couple of arrows of about four feet long, very thick, and made of a hard 
and heavy wood; so they must have very large and strong bows to shoot such 
arrows, and consequently must be men of an uncommon strength. 

Our men wandered about the country three or four days, with less caution than 
the nature of their situation required; for they were not among a people of an 
innocent, inoffensive temper here, as before, but among a wild, untractable 
nation, that perhaps had never seen creatures in their own likeness before, and 
had no thought of themselves but of being killed and destroyed, and 
consequently had no thought of those they had seen but as of enemies, whom 
they must either destroy, if they were able, or escape from them if they were not. 
However, we got no harm, neither would the natives ever appear to accept any 
kindnesses from us. 

We had no business here, after we found what sort of people they were who 
inhabited this place; so, as soon as we had taken in fresh water, and caught some 
fish, of which we found good store in the bay or harbour where we rode, we 
prepared to be gone. Here we found the first oysters that we saw anywhere in the 
South Seas; and, as our men found them but the day before we were to sail, they 
made great entreaty to me to let them stay one day to get a quantity on board, 
they being very refreshing, as well as nourishing, to our men. 

But I was more easily prevailed with to stay, when Captain Merlotte brought 
me, out of one oyster that he happened to open, a true oriental pearl, so large and 
so fine, that I sold it, since my return, for three-and-fifty pounds. 

After taking this oyster, I ordered all our boats out a dredging, and in two 


days’ time so great a quantity there was, that our men had taken above fifty 
bushels, most of them very large. But we were surprised and disappointed, when, 
at the opening all those oysters, we found not one pearl, small or great, of any 
kind whatever, so we concluded that the other was a lucky hit only, and that 
perhaps there might not be any more of that kind in these seas. 

While we were musing on the oddness of this accident, the boatswain of the 
Madagascar ship, whose boat’s crew had brought in the great oyster in which the 
pearl was found, and who had been examining the matter, came and told me that 
it was true that their boat had brought in the oyster, and that it was before they 
went out a dredging in the offing, but that their boat took these oysters on the 
west side of the island, where they had been shoring, as they called it, that is to 
say, coasting along the shore, to see if they could find anything worth their 
labour, but that afterwards the boats went a dredging in the mouth of the bay 
where we rode, and where, finding good store of oysters, they had gone no 
farther. 

Upon this intelligence we ordered all hands to dredging again, on the west side 
of the island. This was in a narrow channel, between this island and a little 
cluster of islands which we found together extended west, the channel where our 
men fished might be about a league over, or something better, and the water 
about five or seven fathoms deep. 

They came home well tired and ill pleased, having taken nothing near so many 
oysters, as before; but I was much better pleased, when, in opening them, we 
found a hundred and fifty-eight pearls, of the most perfect colour, and of 
extraordinary shape and size, besides double the number of a less size, and 
irregular shape. 


This quickened our diligence, and encouraged our men, for I promised the 
men two pieces of eight to each man above his pay, if I got any considerable 
quantity of pearl. Upon this they spread themselves among the islands, and 
fished for a whole week, and I got such a quantity of pearl as made it very well 
worth our while; and, besides that, I had reason to believe the men, at least the 
officers who went with them, concealed a considerable quantity among 
themselves; which, however, I did not think fit to inquire very strictly after at 
that time. 

Had we been nearer home, and not at so very great an expense, as three ships, 
and so many men at victuals and wages, or had we been where we might have 
left one of our vessels to fish, and have come to them again, we would not have 
given it over while there had been an oyster left in the sea, or, at least, that we 
could come at: but as things stood, I resolved to give it over, and put to sea. 


But when I was just giving orders, Captain Merlotte came to me, and told me 
that all the officers in the three ships had joined together to make an humble 
petition to me, which was, that I would give them one day to fish for themselves; 
that the men had promised that, if I would consent, they would work for them 
gratis; and likewise, if they gained anything considerable, they would account 
for as much out of their wages as should defray the ships’ expense, victuals, and 
wages, for the day. 

This was so small a request, that I readily consented to it, and told them I 
would give them three days, provided they were willing to give the men a 
largess, as I had done, in proportion to their gain. This they agreed to, and to 
work they went; but whether it was that the fellows worked with a better will, or 
that the officers gave them more liquor, or that they found a new bank of oysters, 
which had not been found out before, but so it was, that the officers got as many 
pearls, and some of extraordinary size and beauty, as they afterwards sold, when 
they came to Peru, for three thousand two hundred and seventeen pieces of eight. 

When they had done this, I told them it was but right that, as they had made so 
good a purchase for themselves by the labour of the men, the men should have 
the consideration which I had proposed to them. But now I would make another 
condition with them, that we would stay three days more, and whatever was 
caught in these three days should be shared among the men at the first port we 
came at, where they could be sold, that the men who had now been out so long 
might have something to buy clothes and liquors, without anticipating their 
wages; but then I made a condition with the men too, viz., that whatever was 
taken they should deposit it in my hands, and with the joint trust of three men of 
their own choosing, one out of each ship, and that we would sell the pearl, and I 
should divide the money among them equally, that so there might be no 
quarrelling or discontent, and that none of them should play any part of it away. 
These engagements they all came willingly into, and away they went a dredging, 
relieving one another punctually, so that in the three whole days every man 
worked an equal share of hours with the rest. 

But the poor men had not so good luck for themselves as they had for their 
officers. However, they got a considerable quantity, and some very fine ones; 
among the rest they had two in the exact shape of a pear, and very exactly 
matched; and these they would needs make me a present of, because I had been 
so kind to them to make the proposal for them. I would have paid for them two 
hundred pieces of eight, but one and all, they would not be paid, and would 
certainly have been very much troubled if I had not accepted of them. And yet 
the success of the men was not so small but, joined with the two pieces of eight a 
man which I allowed them on the ships’ account, and the like allowance the 


officers made them, and the produce of their own purchase, they divided 
afterwards about fifteen pieces of eight a man, which was a great encouragement 
to them. 

Thus we spent in the whole, near three weeks here, and called these the Pearl 
Islands, though we had given no names to any of the places before. We were the 
more surprised with this unexpected booty, because we all thought it very 
unusual to find pearl of so excellent a kind in such a latitude as that of 49 to 50°; 
but it seems there are riches yet unknown in those parts of the world, where they 
have never been yet expected, and I have been told, by those who pretend to give 
a reason for it, that if there was any land directly under the poles, either south or 
north, there would be found gold of a fineness more than double to any that was 
ever yet found in the world: and this is the reason, they say, why the magnetic 
influence directs to the poles, that being the centre of the most pure metals, and 
why the needle touched with the loadstone or magnet always points to the north 
or south pole. But I do not recommend this, as a certainty, because it is evident 
no demonstration could ever be arrived at, nor could any creature reach to that 
particular spot of land under the pole, if such there should be, those lands being 
surrounded with mountains of snow and frozen seas, which never thaw, and are 
utterly impassable either for ships or men. 

But to return to our voyage; having thus spent as I have said, three weeks on 
this unexpected expedition, we set sail, and as I was almost satisfied with the 
discoveries we had made, I was for bending my course due east and so directly 
for the south part of America; but the winds now blowing fresh from the north- 
west, and good weather, I took the occasion as a favourable summons, to keep 
still on southing as well as east till we came into the latitude of 56°, when our 
men, who had been all along a warm weather voyage, began to be pinched very 
much with the cold, and particularly complained that they had no clothes 
sufficient for it. 

But they were brought to be content by force; for the wind continuing at north 
and north-north-west, and blowing very hard, we were obliged to keep on our 
course farther south, indeed, than I ever intended, and one of the men swore we 
should be driven to the south pole. Indeed, we rather ran afore it than kept our 
course, and in this run we suffered the extremest cold, though a northerly wind 
in those latitudes is the warm wind, as a southerly is here; but it was attended 
with rain and snow, and both freezing violently. At length one of our men cried 
out, Land, and our men began to rejoice; but I was quite of a different opinion, 
and my fears were but too just, for as soon as ever he cried Land, and that I 
asked him in what quarter, and he answered due south, which was almost right 
ahead, I gave orders to wear the ship, and put her about immediately, not 


doubting but instead of land I should find it a mountain of ice, and so it was; and 
it was happy for us that we had a stout ship under us, for it blew a fret of wind. 
However, the ship came very well about, though when she filled again, we found 
the ice not half a league distance under our stern. 


As I happened to be the headmost ship, I fired two guns to give notice to our 
other vessels, for that was our signal to come about, but that which was very 
uneasy to me, the weather was hazy, and they were both out of sight; which was 
the first time that we lost one another in those seas; however, being both to 
windward, and within hearing of my guns, they took the warning, and came 
about with more leisure and less hazard than I had done. 

I stood away now to the eastward, firing guns continually, that they might 
know which way to follow; and they answered me duly, to let me know that they 
heard me. 

It was our good fortune also, that it was day when we were so near running 
into this danger. In the afternoon the wind abated, and the weather cleared up; 
we then called a council, and resolved to go no farther south, being then in the 
latitude of 67° south, which I suppose is the farthest southern latitude that any 
European ship ever saw in those seas. 

That night it froze extremely hard, and the wind veering to the south-west, it 
was the severest cold that ever I felt in my life; a barrel or cask of water, which 
stood on the deck, froze entirely in one night into one lump, and our cooper, 
knocking off the hoops from the cask, took it to pieces, and the barrel of ice 
stood by itself, in the true shape of the vessel it had been in. This wind was, 
however, favourable to our deliverance, for we stood away now north-east and 
north-east-by-north, making fresh way with a fair wind. 

We made no more land till we came into the latitude of 62°, when we saw 
some islands at a great distance, on both sides of us; we believed them to be 
islands, because we saw many of them with large openings between. But we 
were all so willing to get into a warmer climate, that we did not incline to put in 
anywhere, till, having run thus fifteen days and the wind still holding southerly, 
with small alteration and clear weather, we could easily perceive the climate to 
change, and the weather grow milder. And here taking an observation, I found 
we were in the latitude of 50° 30’, and that our meridian distance from the 
Ladrones west was 87°, being almost one semi-diameter of the globe, so that we 
could not be far from the coast of America, which was my next design, and 
indeed the chief design of the whole voyage. 


On this expectation I changed my course a little, and went away north-by-east, 


till by an observation I found myself in 47° 7’, and then standing away east for 
about eleven days more, we made the tops of the Andes, the great mountains of 
Chili, in South America, to our great joy and satisfaction, though at a very great 
distance. 

We found our distance from the shore not less than twenty leagues, the 
mountains being so very high; and our next business was to consider what part 
of the Andes it must be, and to what port we should direct ourselves first. Upon 
the whole, we found we were too much to the south still, and resolved to make 
directly for the river or port of Valdivia, or Baldivia, as it is sometimes called, in 
the latitude of 40°; so we stood away to the north. The next day the pacific, quiet 
sea, as it is termed, showed us a very frowning rough countenance, and proved 
the very extreme of a contrary disposition; for it blew a storm of wind at east-by- 
south, and drove us off the coast again, but it abated again for a day or two; and 
then for six days together it blew excessive hard, almost all at east, so that I 
found no possibility of getting into the shore; and besides, I found that the winds 
came off that mountainous country in squalls, and that the nearer we came to the 
hills the gusts were the more violent. So I resolved to run for the island of Juan 
Fernandez, to refresh ourselves there until the weather was settled; and besides, 
we wanted fresh water very much. 

The little that the wind stood southerly helped me in this run, and we came in 
five days more, fair with the island, to our great joy, and brought all our ships to 
an anchor as near the watering-place as is usual, where we rode easy, though, the 
wind continued to blow very hard; and being, I say, now about the middle of our 
voyage, I shall break off my account here, as of the first part of my work, and 
begin again at our departure from hence. 

It is true, we had got over much the greater run, as to length of way; but the 
most important part of our voyage was yet to come, and we had no 
inconsiderable length to run neither, for as we purposed to sail north, the height 
of Panama, in the latitude of 9° north, and back again by Cape Horn, in the 
latitude of, perhaps, 60° south, and that we were now in 40° south; those three 
added to the run, from Cape Horn home to England made a prodigious length, as 
will be seen by this following account, in which also the meridian distances are 
not all reckoned, though those also are very great. 


From Juan Fernandez to the Line 30 


From the Line to Panama 9 


From Panama to Cape Horn, including the distance 60 
we take in going round 


From Cape Hor to the Line again in the North Seas 60 


From the Line to England 51 


N.B. There must be deducted from this account the distance from Lima to 
Panama, because we did not go up to Panama, as we intended to do. 

By this account we had almost 30° to run more than a diameter of the globe, 
besides our distance west, where we then were, from the meridian of England, 
whither we were to go; which, if exactly calculated, is above 70°, take it from 
the island of Juan Fernandez. 

But to return a little to our stay in this place, for that belongs to this part of my 
account, and of which I must make a few short observations. 

It was scarce possible to restrain Englishmen, after so long beating the sea, 
from going on shore when they came to such a place of refreshment as this; nor 
indeed was it reasonable to restrain them, considering how we all might be 
supposed to stand in need of refreshment, and considering that here was no 
length of ground for the men to wander in, no liquors to come at to distract them 
with their excess, and, which was still more, no women to disorder or debauch 
them. We all knew their chief exercise would be hunting goats for their 
subsistence, and we knew also, that, however they wanted the benefit of fresh 
provision, they must work hard to catch it before they could taste the sweet of it. 
Upon these considerations, I say, our ships being well moored, and riding safe, 
we restrained none of them, except a proper number to take care of each ship; 
and those were taken out by lot, and then had their turn also to go on shore some 


days afterwards, and in the mean time had both fresh water and fresh meat sent 
them immediately, and that in sufficient quantity to their satisfaction. As soon as 
we were on shore, and had looked about us, we began first with getting some 
fresh water, for we greatly wanted it. Then carrying a small cask of arrack on 
shore, I made a quantity of it be put into a whole butt of water before I let our 
men drink a drop; so correcting a little the chilness of the water, because I knew 
they would drink an immoderate quantity, and endanger their healths, and the 
effect answered my care; for, those who drank at the spring where they took in 
the water, before I got this butt filled, and before the arrack was put into it, fell 
into swoonings and faint sweats, having gorged themselves too much with the 
cool water; and two or three I thought would have died, but our surgeons took 
such care of them, that they recovered. 

While this was doing, others cut down branches of trees and built us two large 
booths, and five or six smaller, and we made two tents with some old sails; and 
thus we encamped, as if we had been to take up our dwelling, and intended to 
people the island. 

At the same time, others of our men began to look out for goats, for it may be 
believed we all longed for a meal of fresh meat. They were a little too hasty at 
their work at first, for firing among the first goats they came at, when there were 
but a few men together, they frighted all the creatures, and they ran all away into 
holes, and among the rocks and places where we could not find them; so that for 
that day they made little of it. However, sending for more firemen, they made a 
shift to bring in seventeen goats the same day, whereof we sent five on board the 
ships, and feasted with the rest on shore. But the next day the men went to work 
in another manner, and with better conduct; for as we had hands enough, and 
fire-arms enough, they spread themselves so far, that they, as it were, surrounded 
the creatures; and so driving them out of their fastnesses and retreats, they had 
no occasion to shoot, for the goats could not get from them, and they took them 
everywhere with their hands, except some of the old he-goats, which were so 
surly, that they would stand at bay and rise at them, and would not be taken; and 
these, as being old also, and as they thought, good for nothing, they let go. 

In short, so many of our men went on shore, and these divided themselves into 
so many little parties, and plyed their work so hard, and had such good luck, that 
I told them it looked as if they had made a general massacre of the goats, rather 
than a hunting. 

Our men also might be said not to refresh themselves, but to feast themselves 
here with fresh provisions; for though we stayed but thirteen days, yet we killed 
three hundred and seventy goats, and our men who were on board were very 
merrily employed, most assuredly, for they might be said to do very little but 


roast and stew, and broil and fry, from morning to night. It was indeed an 
exceeding good supply to them, for they had been extremely fatigued with the 
last part of their voyage, and had tasted of no fresh provisions for six weeks 
before. 

This made them hunt the goats with the more eagerness, and indeed, they 
surrounded them so dexterously, and followed them so nimbly, that 
notwithstanding the difficulties of the rocks, yet the goats could hardly ever 
escape them. Here our men found also very good fish, and some few tortoises, or 
turtles, as the seamen call them, but they valued them not, when they had such 
plenty of venison; also they found some very good herbs in the island, which 
they boiled with the goats’ flesh, and which made their broth very savoury and 
comfortable, and withal very healing, and good against the scurvy, which in 
those climates Englishmen are very subject to. 

We were now come to the month of April, 1715, having spent almost eight 
months in this trafficking wandering voyage from Manilla hither. And whoever 
shall follow the same, or a like track, if ever such a thing shall happen, will do 
well to make a year of it, and may find it very well worth while. 

I doubt not but there are many undiscovered parts of land to the west, and to 
the south also, of the first shore, of which I mentioned, that we stayed trafficking 
for little bits of gold. And though it is true that such traffick, as I have given an 
account of, is very advantageous in itself, and worth while to look for, especially 
after having had a good market for an out-ward-bound European cargo, 
according to the pattern of ours, at the Philippines, and which, by the way, they 
need not miss, I say, as this trade for gold would be well worth while, so had we 
gone the best way, and taken a course more to the south from Manilla, not going 
away east to the Ladrones, we should certainly have fallen in with a country, 
from the coast of New Guinea, where we might have found plenty of spices, as 
well as of gold. 

For why may we not be allowed to suppose that the country on the same 
continent, and in the same latitude, should produce the same growth? Especially 
considering them situated, as it may be called, in the neighbourhood of one 
another. 

Had we then proceeded this way, no question but we might have fixed on 
some place for a settlement, either English or French, whence a correspondence 
being established with Europe, either by Cape Horn east, or the Cape De Bona 
Esperance west, as we had thought fit, they might have found as great a 
production of the nutmegs and the cloves as at Banda and Ternate, or have made 
those productions have been planted there for the future, where no doubt they 
would grow and thrive as well as they do now in the Moluccas. 


But we spun out too much time for the business we did; and though we might, 
as above, discover new places, and get very well too, yet we did nothing in 
comparison of what we might be supposed to have done, had we made the 
discovery more our business. 

I cannot doubt, also, but that when we stood away south it was too late; for 
had we stood into the latitude of 67° at first, as we did afterwards, I have good 
reason to believe that those islands which we call the Moluccas, and which lie so 
thick and for so great an extent, go on yet farther, and it is scarce to be imagined 
that they break off just with Gilloto. 

This I call a mistake in me, namely, that I stood away east from the 
Philippines to the Ladrones, before I had gone any length to the south. 

But to come to the course set down in this work, namely, south-east and by 
east from the Ladrones, the places I have taken notice of, as these do not, in my 
opinion, appear to be inconsiderable and of no value, so had we searched farther 
into them, I doubt not but there are greater things to be discovered, and perhaps a 
much greater extent of land also. For as I have but just, as it were, described the 
shell, having made no search for the kernel, it is more than probable, that within 
the country there might be greater discoveries made, of immense value too. For 
even, as I observed several times, whenever we found any people who had gold, 
and asked them, as well as by signs we could make them understand, they 
always pointed to the rivers and the mountains which lay farther up the country, 
and which we never made any discovery of, having little in our view but the 
getting what little share of gold the poor people had about them. Whereas had 
we taken possession of the place, and left a number of men sufficient to support 
themselves, in making a farther search, I cannot doubt but there must be a great 
deal of that of which the inactive Indians had gotten but a little. 

Nor had we one skilful man among us to view the face of the earth, and see 
what treasure of choice vegetables might be there. We had indeed six very good 
surgeons, and one of them, whom we took in among the Madagascar men, was a 
man of great reading and judgment; but he acknowledged he had no skill in 
botanics, having never made it his study. 

But to say the truth, our doctors themselves (so we call the surgeons at sea) 
were so taken up in their traffick for gold, that they had no leisure to think of 
anything else. They did indeed pick up some shells, and some strange figured 
skeletons of fishes and small beasts, and other things, which they esteemed as 
rarities; but they never went a simpling, as we call it, or to inquire what the earth 
brought forth that was rare, and not to be found anywhere else. 

I think, likewise, it is worth observing, how the people we met with, where it 
is probable no ships, much less European ships, had ever been, and where they 


had never conversed with enemies, or with nations accustomed to steal and 
plunder; I say, the people who lived thus, had no fire, no rage in their looks, no 
jealous fears of strangers doing them harm, and consequently no desire to do 
harm to others. They had bows and arrows indeed, but it was rather to kill the 
deer and fowls, and to provide themselves with food, than to offend their 
enemies, for they had none. 

When, therefore, removing from thence, we came to other and different 
nations, who were ravenous and mischievous, treacherous and fierce, we 
concluded they had conversed with other nations, either by going to them, or 
their vessels coming there. And to confirm me in this opinion, I found these 
fierce false Indians had canoes and boats, some of one kind, and some of 
another, by which perhaps, they conversed with the islands or other nations near 
them, and that they also received ships and vessels from other nations, by which 
they had several occasions to be upon their guard, and learned the treacherous 
and cruel parts from others which nature gave them no ideas of before. 

As the natives of these places were tractable and courteous, so they would be 
made easily subservient and assistant to any European nation that would come to 
make settlements among them, especially if those European nations treated them 
with humanity and courtesy; for I have made it a general observation, 
concerning the natural disposition of all the savage nations that ever I met with, 
that if they are once but really obliged they will always be very faithful. 

But it is our people, I mean the Europeans, who, by breaking faith with them, 
teach them ingratitude, and inure them to treat their new comers with breach of 
faith, and with cruelty and barbarity. If you once win them by kindness, and 
doing them good, I mean at first, before they are taught to be rogues by example, 
they will generally be honest, and be kind also, to the uttermost of their power. 

It is to be observed, that it has been the opinion of all the sailors who have 
navigated those parts of the world, that farther south there are great tracts of 
undiscovered land; and some have told us they have seen them, and have called 
them by such and such name, as, particularly, the Isles of Solomon, of which yet 
we can read of nobody that ever went on shore on them, or that could give any 
account of them, except such as are romantic, and not to be depended upon. 

But what has been the reason why we have hitherto had nothing but guesses 
made at those things, and that all that has been said of such lands has been 
imperfect? The reason, if I may speak my opinion, has been, because it is such a 
prodigious run from the coast of America to the islands of the Ladrones, that the 
few people who have performed it never durst venture to go out of the way of 
the trade-winds, lest they should not be able to subsist for want of water and 
provisions; and this is particularly the case in the voyage from the coast of 


America only. 

Whereas, to go the way which I have marked out, had we seen a necessity, and 
that there was no land to be found to the south of the tropic for a supply of 
provisions and fresh water, it is evident we could have gone back again, from 
one place to another, and have been constantly supplied; and this makes it 
certain also, that it cannot be reasonably undertaken by a ship going from the 
east, I mean the coast of America, to the west; but, from the west, viz., the Spice 
Islands to America west, it may be adventured with ease, as I have shown. 

It is true, that William Cornelius Van Schouten and Francis le Maire, who first 
found the passage into the South Sea by Cape Horn, and not to pass the Straits of 
Magellan, I say, they did keep to the southward of the tropic, and pass in part the 
same way I have here given an account of, as by their journals, which I have by 
me at this time, is apparent. 

And it is as true also, that they did meet with many islands and unknown 
shores in those seas, where they got refreshment, especially fresh water: perhaps 
some of the places were the same I have described in this voyage, but why they 
never pursued that discovery, or marked those islands and places they got 
refreshments at, so that others in quest of business might have touched at them 
and have received the like benefit, that I can give no account of. 

I cannot help being of opinion, let our map makers place them where they 
will, that those islands where we so successfully fished for oysters, or rather for 
pearl, are the same which the ancient geographers have called Solomon’s 
Islands; and though they are so far south, the riches of them may not be the less, 
nor are they more out of the way. On the contrary, they lie directly in the track 
which our navigators would take, if they thought fit, either to go or come 
between Europe and the East Indies, seeing they that come about Cape Horn 
seldom go less south than the latitude of 63 or 64°; and these islands, as I have 
said, lie in the latitude of 40 to 48° south, and extend themselves near one 
hundred and sixty leagues in breadth from north to south. 

Without doubt those islands would make a very noble settlement, in order to 
victual and relieve the European merchants in so long a run as they have to 
make; and when this trade came to be more frequented, the calling of those ships 
there would enrich the islands, as the English at St. Helena are enriched by the 
refreshing which the East India ships find that meet there. 

But to return to our present situation at Juan Fernandez. The refreshment 
which our men found here greatly encouraged and revived them; and the broths 
and stewings which we made of the goats’ flesh which we killed there, than 
which nothing could be wholesomer, restored all our sick men, so that we lost 
but two men in our whole passage from the East Indies, and had lost but eight 


men in our whole voyage from England, except I should reckon those five men 
and a boy to be lost which run away from us in the country among the Indians, 
as I have already related. 

I should have added, that we careened and cleaned our ships here, and put 
ourselves into a posture for whatever adventures might happen; for as I resolved 
upon a trading voyage upon the coast of Chili and Peru, and a cruising voyage 
also, as it might happen, so I resolved also to put our ships into a condition for 
both, as occasion should present. 

Our men were nimble at this work, especially having been so well refreshed 
and heartened up by their extraordinary supply of fresh meats, and the additions 
of good broths and soups which they fed on every day in the island, and with 
which they were supplied without any manner of limitation all the time they 
were at work. 

This I say being their case, they got the Madagascar ship hauled down, and her 
bottom washed and tallowed, and she was as clean as when she first came off the 
stocks in five days’ time: and she was rigged, and all set to rights, and fit for 
sailing in two more. 

The great ship was not so soon fitted, nor was I in so much haste, for I had a 
design in my head which I had not yet communicated to anybody, and that was 
to send the Madagascar ship a-cruising as soon as she was fitted up; accordingly, 
I say, the fifth day she was ready, and I managed it so that the captain of the 
Madagascar ship openly, before all the men, made the motion, as if it had been 
his own project, and desired I would let him go and try his fortune, as he called 
it. 

I seemed unwilling at first, but he added to his importunity, that he and all his 
crew were desirous, if they made any purchase, it should be divided among all 
the crews in shares, according as they were shipped; that if it was provisions, the 
captain should buy it at half price, for the use of the whole, and the money to be 
shared. 

Upon hearing his proposals, which were esteemed very just, and the men all 
agreeing, I gave consent, and so he had my orders and instructions, and leave to 
be out twelve days on his cruise, and away he went. His ship was an excellent 
Sailer, as has been said, and being now a very clean vessel, I thought he might 
speak with any other, or get away from her if he pleased; by the way, I ordered 
him to put out none but French colours. 

He cruised a week without seeing a sail, and stood in quite to the Spanish 
shore in one place, but in that he was wrong. The eighth day, giving over all 
expectations, he stood off again to sea, and the next morning he spied a sail, 
which proved to be a large Spanish ship, and that seemed to stand down directly 


upon him, which a little checked his forwardness; however, he kept on his 
course, when the Spaniard seeing him plainer than probably he had done at first, 
tacked, and crowding all the sail he could carry, stood in for the shore. 

The Spaniard was a good sailer, but our ship plainly gained upon her, and in 
the evening came almost up with her; when he saw the land, though at a great 
distance, he was loath to be seen chasing her from the shore; however, he 
followed, and night coming on, the Spaniard changed his course, thinking to get 
away, but as the moon was just rising, our men, who resolved to keep her in 
sight, if possible, perceived her, and stretched after her with all the canvass they 
could lay on. 

This chase held till about midnight, when our ship coming up with her, took 
her after a little dispute. They pretended, at first, to have nothing on board but 
timber, which they were carrying, as they said, to some port for the building of 
ships; but our men had the secret to make the Spaniards confess their treasure, if 
they had any, so that after some hard words with the Spanish commander, he 
confessed he had some money on board, which, on our men’s promise of good 
usage, he afterwards very honestly delivered, and which might amount to about 
sixteen thousand pieces of eight. 

But he had what we were very glad of besides, viz., about two hundred great 
jars of very good wheat flour, a large quantity of oil, and some casks of 
sweetmeats, all which was to us very good prize. 

But now our difficulty was, what we should do with the ship, and with the 
Spaniards; and this was so real a difficulty that I began to wish he had not taken 
her, lest her being suffered to go, she should alarm the country, or if detained, 
discover us all. 

It was not above one day beyond his orders that we had the pleasure of seeing 
the captain of the Madagascar come into the road, with his prize in tow, and the 
flour and oil was a very good booty to us; but upon second and better thoughts, 
we brought the Spaniards to a fair treaty, and, which was more difficult, brought 
all our men to consent to it. The case was this. Knowing what I proposed to 
myself to do, namely, to trade all the way up the Spanish coast, and to pass for 
French ships, I knew the taking this Spanish ship would betray us all, unless I 
resolved to sink the ship and murder all the men; so I came to a resolution of 
talking with the Spanish captain, and making terms with him, which I soon made 
him very glad to accept of. 

First, I pretended to be angry with the captain of the Madagascar ship, and 
ordered him to be put under confinement, for having made a prize of his catholic 
majesty’s subjects, we being subjects to the king of France, who was in perfect 
peace with the king of Spain. 


Then I told him that I would restore him his ship and all his money, and as to 
his flour and oil, which the men had fallen greedily upon, having a want of it, I 
would pay him the full value in money for it all, and for any other loss he had 
sustained, only that I would oblige him to lie in the road at the island where we 
were, till we returned from our voyage to Lima, whither we were going to trade, 
for which lying I also agreed to pay him demurrage for his ship, after the rate of 
eight hundred pieces of eight per month, and if I returned not in four months, he 
was to be at his liberty to go. 

The captain, who thought himself a prisoner and undone, readily embraced 
this offer; and so we secured his ship till our return, and there we found him very 
honestly at an anchor, of which I shall give a farther account in its place. 

We were now, as I have said, much about the middle of our voyage, at least as 
I had intended it; and having stored ourselves with every thing the place 
afforded, we got ready to proceed, for we had, as it were, dwelt here near a 
fortnight. 

By this time the weather was good again, and we stood away to the south-east 
for the port of Baldivia, as above, and reached to the mouth, of the harbour in 
twelve days’ sail. 

I was now to change faces again, and Captain Merlotte appeared as captain, all 
things being transacted in his name, and French captains were put into the 
brigantine, and into the Madagascar ship also. The first thing the captain did was 
to send a civil message to the Spanish governor, to acquaint him, that being 
come into those seas as friends, under his most Christian majesty’s commission, 
and with the king of Spain’s permission, we desired to be treated as allies, and to 
be allowed to take water and wood, and to buy such refreshments as we wanted, 
for which we would pay ready money; also we carried French colours, but took 
not the least notice of our intention to trade with them. 

We received a very civil answer from the governor, viz., That being the king 
of France’s subjects, and that they were in alliance with us, we were very 
welcome to wood and water, and any provision the place would afford, and that 
our persons should be safe, and in perfect liberty to go on shore; but that he 
could not allow any of our men to lie on shore, it being express in his orders that 
he should not permit any nation not actually in commission from the king of 
Spain to come on shore and stay there, not even one night; and that this was 
done to prevent disorders. 

We answered, that we were content with that order, seeing we did not desire 
our men should go on shore to stay there, we not being able to answer for any 
misbehaviour, which was frequent among seamen. 

While we continued here, several Spaniards came on board and visited us, and 


we often went on shore on the same pretence; but our supercargo, who 
understood his business too well not to make use of the occasion, presently let 
the Spaniards see that he had a great cargo of goods to dispose of; they as freely 
took the hint, and let him know that they had money enough to pay for whatever 
they bought; so they fell to work, and they bought East India and China silks, 
Japan ware, China ware, spice, and something of everything we had. We knew 
we should not sell all our cargo here; nor any extraordinary quantity; but we 
knew, on the other hand, that, what we did sell here, we should sell for 100/. per 
cent. extraordinary, I mean more than we should sell for at Lima, or any other 
ports on that side, and so we did; for here we sold a bottle of arrack for four 
pieces of eight, a pound of cloves for five pieces of eight, and a pound of 
nutmegs for six pieces of eight; and the like of other things. 

They would gladly have purchased some European goods, and especially 
English cloth and baize; but as we had indeed very few such things left, so we 
were not willing they should see them, that they might not have any suspicion of 
our being Englishmen, and English ships, which would soon have put an end to 
all our commerce. 

While we lay here trafficking with the Spaniards, I set some of my men to 
work to converse among the native Chilians, or Indians, as we call them, of the 
country, and several things they learned of them, according to the instructions 
which I gave them; for example, first, I understood by them that the country 
people, who do not live among the Spaniards, have a mortal aversion to them; 
that it is rivetted in their minds by tradition from father to son, ever since the 
wars which had formerly been among them, and that though they did not now 
carry on those wars, yet the animosity remained; and the pride and cruel haughty 
temper of the Spaniards were such still to those of the country people who came 
under their government, as make that aversion continually increase. They let us 
know, that if any nation in the world would but come in and assist them against 
the Spaniards, and support them in their rising against them, they would soon rid 
their hands of the whole nation. This was to the purpose exactly, as to what I 
wanted to know. 

I then ordered particular inquiry to be made, whether the mountains of Andes, 
which are indeed prodigious to look at, and so frightful for their height, that it is 
not to be thought of without some horror, were in any places passable? what 
country there was beyond them? and whether any of their people had gone, over 
and knew the passages? 

The Indians concurred with the Spaniards in this (for our men inquired of 
both), that though the Andes were to be supposed, indeed, to be the highest 
mountains in the world, and that, generally speaking, they were impassable, yet 


that there had been passages found by the vales among the mountains; where, 
with fetching several compasses and windings partly on the hills, and partly in 
the valleys, men went with a great deal of ease and safety quite through or over, 
call it as we will, to the other, named the east side, and as often returned again. 

Some of the more knowing Indians or Chilians went farther than this, and 
when our men inquired after the manners, situation, and produce of the country 
on the other side, they told them, that when they passed the mountains from that 
part of the country, they went chiefly to fetch cattle and kill deer, of which there 
were great numbers in that part of the land; but that when they went from St. 
Jago they turned away north some leagues, when they came to a town called St. 
Anthonio de los Vejos, or, the town of St. Anthony and the Old Men; that there 
was a great river at that city, from whence they found means to go down to the 
Rio de la Plata, and so to the Buenos Ayres, and that they frequently carried 
thither great sums of money in Chilian gold, and brought back European goods 
from thence. 

I had all I wanted now, and bade my men say no more to them on that subject, 
and only to tell them, that they would come back and travel a little that way to 
see the country. The people appeared very well pleased with this intelligence, 
and answered, that if they would do so, they should find some, as well Spaniards 
as Chilians, who would be guides to them through the hills; also assuring them, 
that they would find the hills very practicable, and the people as they went along 
very ready to assist and furnish them with whatever they found they wanted, 
especially if they come to know that they were not Spaniards, or that they would 
protect them from the Spaniards, which would be the most agreeable thing to 
them in the world; for it seems many of the nations of the Chilians had been 
driven to live among the hills, and some even beyond them, to avoid the cruelty 
and tyranny of the Spaniards, especially in the beginning of their planting in that 
country. 

The next inquiry I ordered them to make was, whether it was possible to pass 
those hills with horses or mules, or any kind of carriages? and they assured them, 
they might travel with mules, and even with horses also, but rather with mules; 
but as to carriages, such as carts or waggons, they allowed that was not 
practicable. They assured us, that some of those ways through the hills were 
much frequented, and that there were towns, or villages rather, of people to be 
found in the valleys between the said hills; some of which villages were very 
large, and the soil very rich and fruitful, bearing sufficient provisions for the 
inhabitants, who were very numerous. They added, that the people were not 
much inclined to live in towns as the Spaniards do, but that they lived scattered 
up and down the country, as they were guided by the goodness of the land; that 


they lived very secure and unguarded, never offering any injury to one another, 
nor fearing injury from any but the Spaniards. 

I caused these inquiries to be made with the utmost prudence and caution, so 
that the Spaniards had not the least suspicion of our design; and thus, having 
finished our traffick, and taken in water and provisions, we sailed from Baldivia, 
having settled a little correspondence there with two Spaniards, who were very 
faithful to us, and with two Chilian Indians, whom we had in a particular manner 
engaged, and whom, to make sure of, we took along with us; and having spent 
about thirteen days here, and taken the value of about six thousand pieces of 
eight in silver and gold, but most of it in gold, we set sail. 

Our next port was the Bay of the Conception; here, having two or three men 
on board who were well acquainted with the coast, we ran boldly into the bay, 
and came to an anchor in that which they call the Bite, or little bay, under the 
island Quinquina; and from thence we sent our boat, with French mariners to 
row, and a French cockswain, with a letter to the Spanish governor, from 
Captain Merlotte. Our pretence was always the same as before, that we had his 
most Christian majesty’s commission, &c., and that we desired liberty to wood 
and water, and to buy provisions, having been a very long voyage, and the like. 

Under these pretences, we lay here about ten days, and drove a very 
considerable trade for such goods as we were sure they wanted; and having 
taken about the value of eight thousand pieces of eight, we set sail for the port or 
river that goes up to St. Jago, where we expected a very good market, being 
distant from the Conception about sixty-five leagues. 

St. Jago is the capital city of Chili, and stands twelve leagues within the land; 
there are two ports, which are made use of to carry on the traffic of this place, 
viz., R. de Ropocalmo, and port de Valparaiso. We were bound to the last, as 
being the only port for ships of burden, and where there is security from bad 
weather. 


We found means here, without going up to the city of St. Jago, to have 
merchants enough to come down to us; for this being a very rich city, and full of 
money, we found all our valuable silks of China, our atlases, China damasks, 
satins, &c., were very much valued, and very much wanted, and no price was too 
high for us to ask for them. For, in a word, the Spanish ladies, who, for pride, do 
not come behind any in the world, whatever they do for beauty, were so eager 
for those fine things, that almost any reasonable quantity might have been sold 
there; but the truth is, we had an unreasonable quantity, and therefore, as we had 
other markets to go to, we did not let them know what a great stock of goods we 
had, but took care they had something of everything they wanted. We likewise 


found our spices were an excellent commodity in those parts, and sold for a great 
profit too, as indeed everything else did, as is said above. 

We found it very easy to sell here to the value of one hundred and thirty 
thousand pieces of eight, in all sorts of China and East-India goods; for still, 
though we had some of the English cargo loose, we let none of it be seen. We 
took most of the money in gold uncoined, which is got out of the mountains in 
great quantities, and of which we shall have occasion to speak more hereafter. 

Our next trading port was Coquimbo, a small town but a good port. Here we 
went in without ceremony, and upon the same foot, of being French, we were 
well received, traded underhand with the Spanish merchants, and got letters to 
some other merchants at Guasco, a port in a little bay about fifteen leagues north 
from Coquimbo. 

From hence to the port of Copiapo, is twenty-five leagues. Here we found a 
very good port, though no trading town or city; but the country being well 
inhabited, we found means to acquaint some of the principal Spaniards in the 
country of what we were, and (with which they were pleased well enough) that 
they might trade with us for such things, which it was easy to see they gave 
double price for to the merchants who came from Lima, and other places. This 
brought them to us with so much eagerness, that though they bought for their 
own use, not for sale, yet they came furnished with orders, perhaps for two or 
three families together, and being generally rich, would frequently lay out six 
hundred or eight hundred pieces of eight a man; so that we had a most excellent 
market here, and took above thirty thousand pieces of eight; that is to say, the 
value of it, for they still paid all in gold. 

Here we had opportunity to get a quantity of good flour, or wheat meal, of 
very good European wheat, that is to say, of that sort of wheat; and withal, had 
good biscuit baked on shore, so that now we got a large recruit of bread, and our 
men began to make puddings, and lived very comfortably. We likewise got good 
sugar at the ingenioes, or sugar-mills, of which there were several here, and the 
farther north we went their number increased, for we were now in the latitude of 
28° 2’ south. 

We had but one port now of any consequence that we intended to touch at, 
until we came to the main place we aimed at, which was Lima, and this was 
about two-thirds of the way thither; I mean Porto Rica, or Arica, which is in the 
latitude of 18° of thereabouts. The people were very shy of us here, as having 
been much upon their guard for some years past, for fear of buccaneers and 
English privateers: but when they understood we were French, and our French 
captain sent two recommendations to them from a merchant at St. Jago, they 
were then very well satisfied, and we had full freedom of commerce here also. 


From hence we came the height of Lima, the capital port, if not the capital 
city, of Peru, lying in the latitude of 12° 30’. Had we made the least pretence of 
trading here, we should, at least, have had soldiers put on board our ships to have 
prevented it, and the people would have been forbidden to trade with us upon 
pain of death. But Captain Merlotte having brought letters to a principal 
merchant of Lima, he instructed him how to manage himself at his first coming 
into that port; which was to ride without the town of Callao, out of the command 
of the puntals or castles there, and not to come any nearer, upon what occasion 
soever, and then to leave the rest to him. 

Upon this, the merchant applied himself to the governor for leave to go on 
board the French ship at Callao; but the governor understood him, and would not 
grant it by any means. The reason was, because there had been such a general 
complaint by the merchants from Carthagena, Porto Bello, and other places, of 
the great trade carried on here with French ships from Europe, to the destruction 
of the merchants, and to the ruin of the trade of the galleons, that the governor, 
or viceroy of Peru, had forbid the French ships landing any goods. 

Now, though this made our traffick impracticable at Lima itself, yet it did by 
no means hinder the merchants trading with us under cover, &c., but especially 
when they came to understand that we were not loaden from Europe with baize, 
long ells, druggets, broadcloth, serges, stuffs, stockings, hats, and such like 
woollen manufactures of France, England, &c.; but that our cargo was the same 
with that of the Manilla ships at Acapulca, and that we were loaden with 
calicoes, muslins, fine-wrought China silks, damasks, Japan wares, China wares, 
spices, &c., there was then no withholding them: but they came on board us in 
the night with canoes, and, staying all day, went on shore again in the night, 
carrying their goods to different places, where they knew they could convey 
them on shore without difficulty. 

In this manner we traded publicly enough, not much unlike the manner of our 
trade at the Manillas; and here we effectually cleared ourselves of our whole 
cargo, as well English goods as Indian, to an immense sum. Here our men, 
officers as well as seamen, sold their fine pearl, particularly one large parcel, 
containing one hundred and seventy-three very fine pearls, but of different sizes, 
which a priest bought, as we are told, to dress up the image of the blessed Virgin 
Mary in one of their churches. 

In a word, we came to a balance here, for we sold everything that we had the 
least intention to part with; the chief things we kept in reserve, were some bales 
of English goods, also all the remainder of our beads and bugles, toys, ironwork, 
knives, scissors, hatchets, needles, pins, glass-ware, and such things as we knew 
the Spaniards did not regard, and which might be useful in our farther designs, of 


which my head was yet very full. Those, I say, we kept still. 

Here, likewise, we sold our brigantine, which, though an excellent sea-boat, as 
may well be supposed, considering the long voyage we had made in her, was yet 
sO worm-eaten in her bottom, that, unless we would have new sheathed her, and 
perhaps shifted most of her planks too, which would have taken up a great deal 
of time, she was by no means fit to have gone any farther, at least not so long a 
run as we had now to make, viz., round the whole southern part of America, and 
where we should find no port to put in at, (I mean, where we should have been 
able to have got anything done for the repair of a ship), until we had come home 
to England. 

It was proposed here to have gone to the governor or viceroy of Peru, and 
have obtained his license or pass to have traversed the Isthmus of America, from 
port St. Maria to the river of Darien. This we could easily have obtained under 
the character that we then bore, viz., of having the King of France’s commission; 
and had we been really all French, I believe I should have done it, but as we 
were so many Englishmen, and as such were then at open war with Spain, I did 
not think it a safe adventure, I mean not a rational adventure, especially 
considering what a considerable treasure we had with us. 

On the other hand, as we were now a strong body of able seamen, and had two 
stout ships under us, we had no reason to apprehend either the toil or the danger 
of a voyage round Cape Horn, after which we should be in a very good condition 
to make the rest of our voyage to England. Whereas, if we travelled over the 
Isthmus of America, we should be all like a company of freebooters and 
buccaneers, loose and unshipped, and should perhaps run some one way and 
some another, among the logwood cutters at the bay of Campeachy, and other 
places, to get passage, some to Jamaica and some to New England; and, which 
was worse than all, should be exposed to a thousand dangers on account of the 
treasure we had with us, perhaps even to that of murdering and robbing one 
another. And, as Captain Merlotte said, who was really a Frenchman, it were 
much more eligible for us, as French, or, if we had been such, to have gone up to 
Acapulca, and there to sell our ships and get license to travel to Mexico, and 
then to have got the viceroy’s assiento to have come to Europe in the galleons; 
but, as we were so many Englishmen, it was impracticable; our seamen also 
being Protestants, such as seamen generally are, and bold mad fellows, they 
would never have carried on a disguise, both of their nation and of their religion, 
for so long a time as it would have been necessary to do for such a journey and 
voyage. 

But, besides all these difficulties, I had other projects in my head, which made 
me against all the proposals of passing by land to the North Sea; otherwise, had I 


resolved it, I should not have much concerned myself about obtaining a license 
from the Spaniards, for, as we were a sufficient number of men to have forced 
our way, we should not much have stood upon their giving us leave, or not 
giving us leave, to go. 

But, as I have said, my views lay another way, and my head had been long 
working upon the discourse my men had had with the Spaniards at Baldavia. I 
frequently talked with the two Chilian Indians whom I had on board, and who 
spoke Spanish pretty well, and whom we had taught to speak a little English. 

I had taken care that they should have all the good usage imaginable on board. 
I had given them each a very good suit of clothes made by our tailor, but after 
their own manner, with each of them a baize cloak; and had given them hats, 
shoes, stockings, and everything they desired, and they were mighty well 
pleased, and I talked very freely with them about the passage of the mountains, 
for that was now my grand design. 

While I was coming up the Chilian shore, as you have heard, that is to say, at 
St. Jago, at the Conception, at Arica, and even at Lima itself, we inquired on all 
occasions into the situation of the country, the manner of travelling, and what 
kind of country it was beyond the mountains, and we found them all agreeing in 
the same story; and that passing the mountains of Les Cordelieras, for so they 
call them in Peru, though it was the same ridge of hills as we call the Andes, was 
no strange thing. That there were not one or two, but a great many places found 
out, where they passed as well with horses and mules as on foot, and even some 
with carriages; and, in particular, they told us at Lima, that from Potosi, and the 
towns thereabouts, there was a long valley, which ran for one hundred and sixty 
leagues in length southward, and south-east, and that it continued until the hills 
parting, it opened into the main level country on the other side; and that there 
were several rivers which began in that great valley, and which all of them ran 
away to the south and south-east, and afterwards went away east, and east-north- 
east, and so fell into the great Rio de la Plata, and emptied themselves into the 
North Seas; and that merchants travelled to those rivers, and then went down in 
boats as far as the town or the city of the Ascension, and the Buenos Ayres. 


This was very satisfying you may be sure, especially to hear them agree in it, 
that the Andes were to be passed; though passing them hereabouts, (where I 
knew the mainland from the west shore, where we now were, must be at least 
one thousand five hundred miles broad), was no part of my project; but I laid up 
all these things in my mind, and resolved to go away to the south again, and act 
as I should see cause. 

We were now got into a very hot climate, and, whatever was the cause, my 


men began to grow very sickly, and that to such a degree that I was once afraid 
we had got the plague among us; but our surgeons, who we all call doctors at 
sea, assured me there was nothing of that among them, and yet we buried 
seventeen men here, and had between twenty and thirty more sick, and, as I 
thought, dangerously too. 

In this extremity, for I was really very much concerned about it, one of my 
doctors came to me, and told me he had been at the city (that is, at Lima) to buy 
some drugs and medicines, to recruit his chest, and he had fallen into company 
with an Irish Jesuit, who, he found, was an extraordinary good physician, and 
that he had had some discourse with him about our sick men, and he believed for 
a good word or two, he could persuade him to come and visit them. 

I was very loath to consent to it, and said to the surgeon, If he is an Irishman, 
he speaks English, and he will presently perceive that we are all Englishmen, 
and so we shall be betrayed; all our designs will be blown up at once, and our 
farther measures be all broken; and therefore I would not consent. This I did not 
speak from the fear of any hurt they could have done me by force, for I had no 
reason to value that, being able to have fought my way clear out of their seas, if I 
had been put to it; but, as I had traded all the way by stratagem, and had many 
considerable views still behind, I was unwilling to be disappointed by the 
discovery of my schemes, or that the Spaniards should know upon what a double 
foundation I acted, and how I was a French ally and merchant, or an English 
enemy and privateer, just as I pleased, and as opportunity should offer; in which 
case they would have been sure to have trepanned me if possible, under pretence 
of the former, and have used me, if they ever should get an advantage over me, 
as one of the latter. 


This made me very cautious, and I had good reason for it too; and yet the 
sickness and danger of my men pressed me very hard to have the advice of a 
good physician, if it was possible, and especially to be satisfied whether it was 
really the plague or no, for I was very uneasy about that. 

But my surgeon told me, that, as to my apprehension of discovery, he would 
undertake to prevent it by this method. First, he said, he found that the Irishman 
did not understand French at all, and so I had nothing to do but to order, that, 
when he came on board, as little English should be spoke in his hearing as 
possible; and this was not difficult, for almost all our men had a little French at 
their tongue’s end, by having so many Frenchmen on board of them; others had 
the Levant jargon, which they call Lingua Frank; so that, if they had but due 
caution, it could not be suddenly perceived what countrymen they were. 

Besides this, the surgeon ordered, that as soon as the Padre came on board, he 


should be surrounded with French seamen only, some of whom should be 
ordered to follow him from place to place, and chop in with their nimble 
tongues, upon some occasion or other, so that he should hear French spoken 
wherever he turned himself. 

Upon this, which indeed appeared very easy to be done, I agreed to let the 
doctor come on board, and accordingly the surgeon brought him the next day, 
where Captain Merlotte received him in the cabin, and treated him very 
handsomely, but nothing was spoken but French or Spanish; and the surgeon, 
who had pretended himself to be an Irishman, acted as interpreter between the 
doctor and us. 

Here we told him the case of our men that were sick; some of them, indeed, 
were French, and others that could speak French, were instructed to speak to him 
as if they could speak no other tongue, and those the surgeon interpreted; others, 
who were English, were called Irishmen, and two or three were allowed to be 
English seamen picked up in the East Indies, as we had seamen, we told him, of 
all nations. 

The matter, in short, was so carried that the good man, for such I really think 
he was, had no manner of suspicion; and, to do him justice, he was an admirable 
physician, and did our men a great deal of good; for all of them, excepting three, 
recovered under his hands, and those three had recovered if they had not, like 
madmen, drank large quantities of punch when they were almost well; and, by 
their intemperance, inflamed their blood, and thereby thrown themselves back 
again into their fever, and put themselves, as the Padre said of them, out of the 
reach of medicine. 

We treated this man of art with a great deal of respect, made him some very 
handsome presents, and particularly such as he could not come at in the country 
where he was; besides which, I ordered he should have the value of one hundred 
dollars in gold given him; but he, on the other hand, thanking Captain Merlotte 
for his bounty, would have no money, but he accepted a present of some linen, a 
few handkerchiefs, some nutmegs, and a piece of black baize: most of which, 
however, he afterwards said, he made presents of again in the city, among some 
of his acquaintance. 

But he had a farther design in his head, which, on a future day, he 
communicated in confidence to the surgeon I have mentioned, who conversed 
with him, and by him to me, and which was to him, indeed, of the highest 
importance. The case was this. 

He took our surgeon on shore with him one day from the Madagascar ship, 
where he had been with him to visit some of our sick men, and, drinking a glass 
of wine with him, he told him he had a favour to ask of him, and a thing to 


reveal to him in confidence, which was of the utmost consequence to himself 
though of no great value to him, (the surgeon), and, if he would promise the 
utmost secrecy to him, on his faith and honour, he would put his life into his 
hands. For, seignior, said he, it will be no other, nor would anything less than my 
life pay for it, if you should discover it to any of the people here, or anywhere 
else on this coast. 

The surgeon was a very honest man, and carried indeed the index of it in his 
face; and the Padre said afterwards, he inclined to put this confidence in him 
because he thought he saw something of an honest man in his very countenance. 
After so frank a beginning, the surgeon made no scruple to tell him, that, seeing 
he inclined to treat him with such confidence, and to put a trust of so great 
importance in him, he would give him all the assurance in his power that he 
would be as faithful to him as it was possible to be to himself, and that the secret 
should never go out of his mouth to any one in the world, but to such and at such 
time as he should consent to and direct. In short, he used so many solemn 
protestations, that the Padre made no scruple to trust him with the secret, which, 
indeed, was no less than putting his life into his hands. The case was this. 

He told him he had heard them talk of going to Ireland in their return, and, as 
he had been thirty years out of his own country, in such a remote part of the 
world, where it was never likely that he should ever see it again, the notion he 
had entertained that this ship was going thither, and might set him on shore 
there, that he might once more see his native country, and his family and friends, 
had filled his mind with such a surprising joy, that he could no longer contain 
himself; and that, therefore, if he would procure leave of the captain that he 
might come privately on board and take his passage home, he would willingly 
pay whatever the captain should desire of him, but that it must be done with the 
greatest secrecy imaginable, or else he was ruined; for that, if he should be 
discovered and stopped, he should be confined in the Jesuit’s house there as long 
as he lived, without hope of redemption. 

The surgeon told him the thing was easy to be done if he would give him leave 
to acquaint one man in the ship with it, which was not Captain Merlotte, but a 
certain Englishman, who was a considerable person in the ship, without whom 
the captain did nothing, and who would be more secure to trust, by far, than 
Captain Merlotte. The Padre told him, that, without asking him for any reasons, 
since he had put his life and liberty in his hands, he would trust him with the 
management of the whole, in whatever way he chose to conduct it. 

The surgeon accordingly brought him on board to me, and making a 
confidence of the whole matter to me, I turned to the Padre, and told him in 
English, giving him my hand, that I would be under all the engagements and 


promises of secrecy that our surgeon had been in, for his security and 
satisfaction; that he had merited too well of us to wish him any ill, and, in short, 
that the whole ship should be engaged for his security. That, as to his coming on 
board and bringing anything off that belonged to him, he must take his own 
measures, and answer to himself for the success; but that, after he was on board, 
we would sink the ship under him, or blow her aloft in the air, before we would 
deliver him up on any account whatever. 

He was so pleased with my frank way of talking to him, that he told me he 
would put his life into my hands with the same freedom as he had done before 
with my surgeon; so we began to concert measures for his coming on board with 
secrecy. 

He told us there was no need of any proposals, for he would acquaint the head 
of the house that he intended to go on board the French ship in the road, and to 
go to St. Jago, where he had several times been in the same manner; and that, as 
they had not the least suspicion of him, he was very well satisfied that they 
would make no scruple of it. 

But his mistake in this might have been his ruin; for though, had it been a 
Spanish ship, they would not have mistrusted him, yet, when he named the 
French ship in the road of Callao, they began to question him very smartly about 
it. Upon which, he was obliged to tell them, that, since they were doubtful of 
him, he would not go at all, telling them withal, that it was hard to suspect him, 
who had been so faithful to his vows, as to reside for near thirty years among 
them, when he might frequently have made an escape from them, if he had been 
so disposed. So, for three or four days, he made no appearance of going at all; 
but having had private notice from me the evening before we sailed, he found 
means to get out of their hands, came down to Callao on a mule in the night, and 
our surgeon, lying ready with our boat about half a league from the town, as by 
appointment, took him on board, with a negro, his servant, and brought him safe 
to the ship; nor had we received him on board half an hour, but, being unmoored 
and ready to sail, we put out to sea, and carried him clear off. 

He made his excuses to me that he was come away naked, according to his 
profession; that he had purposed to have furnished himself with some provisions 
for the voyage, but that the unexpected suspicions of the head of their college, or 
house, had obliged him to come away in a manner that would not admit of it; for 
that he might rather be said to have made his escape than to have come fairly off. 

I told him he was very welcome (and indeed so he was, for he had been 
already more worth to us than ten times his passage came to), and that he should 
be entered into immediate pay, as physician to both the ships, which I was sure 
none of our surgeons would repine at, but rather be glad of; and accordingly I 


immediately ordered him a cabin, with a very good apartment adjoining to it, 
and appointed him to eat in my own mess whenever he pleased, or by himself, 
on his particular days, when he thought proper. 

And now it was impossible to conceal from him that we were indeed an 
English ship, and that I was the captain in chief, except, as has been said, upon 
occasion of coming to any particular town of Spain. I let him know I had a 
commission to make prize of the Spaniards, and appear their open enemy, but 
that I had chosen to treat them as friends, in a way of commerce, as he had seen. 
He admired much the moderation I had used, and how I had avoided enriching 
myself with the spoil, as I might have done; and he made me many compliments 
upon that head, which I excused hearing, and begged him to forbear. I told him 
we were Christians, and as we had made a very prosperous voyage, I was 
resolved not to do any honest man the least injustice, if I could avoid it. 

But I must observe here, that I did not enter immediately into all this 
confidence with him neither, nor all at once; neither did I let him into any part of 
it, but under the same solemn engagements of secrecy that he had laid upon us, 
nor till I was come above eighty leagues south from Lima. 

The first thing I took the freedom to speak to him upon was this. Finding his 
habit a little offensive to our rude seamen, I took him into the cabin the very next 
day after we came to sea, and told him that I was obliged to mention to him what 
I knew he would soon perceive; namely, that we were all Protestants, except 
three or four of the Frenchmen, and I did not know how agreeable that might be 
to him. He answered, he was not at all offended with that part; that it was none 
of his business to inquire into any one’s opinion any farther than they gave him 
leave; that if it was his business to cure the souls of men on shore, his business 
on board was to cure their bodies; and as for the rest, he would exercise no other 
function than that of a physician on board the ship without my leave. 

I told him that was very obliging; but that for his own sake I had a proposal to 
make him, which was, whether it would be disagreeable to him to lay aside the 
habit of a religious, and put on that of a gentleman, so to accommodate himself 
the more easily to the men on board, who perhaps might be rude to him in his 
habit, seamen being not always men of the most refined manners. 

He thanked me very sincerely; told me that he had been in England as well as 
in Ireland, and that he went dressed there as a gentleman, and was ready to do so 
now, if I thought fit, to avoid giving any offence; and added that he chose to do 
so. But then, smiling, said he was at a great loss, for he had no clothes. I bade 
him take no care about that, for I would furnish him; and immediately we 
dressed him up like an Englishman, in a suit of very good clothes, which 
belonged to one of our midshipmen who died. I gave him also a good wig and a 


sword, and he presently appeared upon the quarter-deck like a grave physician, 
and was called doctor. 

From that minute, by whose contrivance we knew not, it went current among 
the seamen that the Spanish doctor was an Englishman and a protestant, and only 
had put on the other habit to disguise himself and make his escape to us; and this 
was So universally believed that it held to the last day of the whole voyage, for 
as soon as I knew it, I took care that nobody should ever contradict it: and as for 
the doctor himself, when he first heard of it, he said nothing could be more to his 
satisfaction, and that he would take care to confirm the opinion of it among all 
the men, as far as lay in his power. 

However, the doctor earnestly desired we would be mindful, that as he should 
never offer to go on shore, whatever port we came to afterwards, none of the 
Spaniards might, by inquiry, hear upon any occasion of his being on board our 
ship; but above all, that none of our men, the officers especially, would ever 
come so much in reach of the Spaniards on shore as to put it in their power to 
seize upon them by reprisal, and so oblige us to deliver him up by way of 
exchange. 

I went so far with him, and so did Captain Merlotte also, as to assure him, that 
if the Spaniards should by any stratagem, or by force, get any of our men, nay, 
though it were ourselves, into their hands, yet he should, upon no conditions 
whatever be delivered up. And indeed for this very reason we were very shy of 
going on shore at all; and as we had really no business any where but just for 
water and fresh provisions, which we had also taken in a very good store of at 
Lima, so we put in nowhere at all on the coast of Peru, because there we might 
have been more particularly liable to the impertinencies of the Spaniard’s 
inquiry; as to force, we were furnished not to be in the least apprehensive of that. 

Being thus, I say, resolved to have no more to do with the coast of Peru, we 
stood off to sea, and the first land we made was a little unfrequented island in the 
latitude of 17° 13’, where our men went on shore in the boats three or four times, 
to catch tortoises or turtles, being the first we had met with since we came from 
the East Indies. And here they took so many, and had such a prodigious quantity 
of eggs out of them, that the whole company of both ships lived on them till 
within four or five days of our coming to the island of Juan Fernandez, which 
was our next port. Some of these tortoises were so large and so heavy that no 
single man could turn them, and sometimes as much as four men could carry to 
the boats. 

We met with some bad weather after this, which blew us off to sea, the wind 
blowing very hard at the south-east; but it was not so great a wind as to endanger 
us, though we lost sight of one another more in this storm than we had done in 


all our voyage. However, we were none of us in any great concern for it now, 
because we had agreed before, that if we should lose one another, we should 
make the best of our way to the island of Juan Fernandez; and this we observed 
now so directly, that both of us shaping our course for the island, as soon as the 
storm abated, came in sight of one another long before we came thither, which 
proved very agreeable to us all. 

We were, including the time of the storm, two hundred and eighteen days 
from Lima to the Island of Juan Fernandez, having most of the time cross 
contrary winds, and more bad weather than is usual in those seas; however, we 
were all in good condition, both ships and men. 

Here we fell to the old trade of hunting of goats. And here our new doctor set 
some of our men to simpling, that is to say, to gather some physical herbs, which 
he let them see afterwards were very well worth their while. Our surgeons 
assisted, and saw the plants, but had never observed the same kind in England. 
They gave me the names of them, and it is the only discovery in all my travels 
which I have not reserved so carefully as to publish for the advantage of others, 
and which I regret the omission of very much. 

While we were here, an odd accident gave me some uneasiness, which, 
however, did not come to much. Early in the grey of the morning, little wind, 
and a smooth sea, a small frigate-built vessel, under Spanish colours, pennant 
flying, appeared off at sea, at the opening of the north-east point of the island. As 
soon as she came fair with the road, she lay by, as if she came to look into the 
port only; and when she perceived that we began to loose our sails to speak with 
her, she stretched away to the northward, and then altering her course, stood 
away north-east, using oars to assist her, and so she got away. 

Nothing could be more evident to us than that she came to look at us, nor 
could we imagine anything less; from whence we immediately concluded that 
we were discovered, and that our taking away the doctor had given a great alarm 
among the Spaniards, as we afterwards came to understand it had done. But we 
came a little while afterwards to a better understanding about the frigate. 

I was so uneasy about it, that I resolved to speak with her if possible, so I 
ordered the Madagascar ship, which of the two, was rather a better sailer than 
our own, to stand in directly to the coast of Chili, and then to ply to the 
northward, just in sight of the shore, till he came into the latitude of 22°; and, if 
he saw nothing in all that run, then to come down again directly into the latitude 
of the island of Juan Fernandez, but keeping the distance of ten leagues off 
farther than before, and to ply off and on in that latitude for five days; and then, 
if he did not meet with me, to stand in for the island. 

While he did this, I did the same at the distance of near fifty leagues from the 


shore, being the distance which I thought the frigate kept in as she stood away 
from me. We made our cruise both of us very punctually; I found him in the 
station we agreed on, and we both stood into the road again from whence we 
came. 

We no sooner made the road, but we saw the frigate, as I called her, with 
another ship at an anchor in the same road where she had seen us; and it was 
easy to see that they were both of them in a great surprise and hurry at our 
appearing, and that they were under sail in so very little time as that we easily 
saw they had slipped their cables, or cut away their anchors. They fired guns 
twice, which we found was a signal for their boats, which were on shore, to 
come on board; and soon after we saw three boats go off to them, though, as we 
understood afterwards, they were obliged to leave sixteen or seventeen of their 
men behind them, who, being among the rocks catching of goats, either did not 
hear the signals, or could not come to their boats time enough. 

When we saw them in this hurry, we thought it must be something 
extraordinary, and bore down upon them, having the weather-gage. 

They were ships of pretty good force, and full of men, and when they saw we 
were resolved to speak with them, and that there was no getting away from us, 
they made ready to engage; and putting themselves upon a-wind, first stretching 
ahead to get the weather-gage of us, when they thought they were pretty well, 
boldly tacked, and lay by for us, hoisting the English ancient and union jack. 

We had our French colours out till now; but being just, as we thought, going 
to engage, I told Captain Merlotte I scorned to hide what nation I was of when I 
came to fight for the honour of our country; and, besides, as these people had 
spread English colours, I ought to let them know what I was; that, if they were 
really English and friends, we might not fight by mistake, and shed the innocent 
blood of our own countrymen; and that, if they were rogues, and counterfeited 
their being English, we should soon perceive it. 

However, when they saw us put out English colours, they knew not what to 
think of it, but lay by awhile to see what we would do. I was as much puzzled as 
they, for, as I came nearer, I thought they seemed to be English ships, as well by 
their bulk as by their way of working; and as I came still nearer, I thought I 
could perceive so plainly by my glasses that they were English seamen, that I 
made a signal to our other ship, who had the van, and was just bearing down 
upon them, to bring to; and I sent my boat to him to know his opinion. He sent 
me word, he did believe them to be English; and the more, said he, because they 
could be no other nation but English or French, and the latter he was sure they 
were not; but, since we were the largest ships, and that they might as plainly see 
us to be English as we could see them, he said he was for fighting them, because 


they ought to have let us known who they were first. However, as I had fired a 
gun to bring him too, he lay by a little time till we spoke thus together. 

While this was doing we could see one of their boats come off with six oars 
and two men, a lieutenant and trumpeter it seems they were, sitting in the stern, 
and one of them holding up a flag of truce; we let them come forward, and when 
they came nearer, so that we could hail them with a speaking trumpet, we asked 
them what countrymen they were? and they answered Englishmen. Then we 
asked them whence their ship? Their answer was, from London. At which we 
bade them come on board, which they did; and we soon found that we were all 
countrymen and friends, and their boat went immediately back to let them know 
it. We found afterwards that they were mere privateers, fitted out from London 
also, but coming last from Jamaica; and we let them know no other of ourselves, 
but declined keeping company, telling them we were bound now upon traffick, 
and not for purchase; that we had been at the East Indies, had made some prizes, 
and were going back thither again. They told us they were come into the South 
Seas for purchase, but that they had made little of it, having heard there were 
three large French men-of-war in those seas, in the Spanish service, which made 
them wish they had not come about; and that they were still very doubtful what 
to do. 

We assured them we had been the height of Lima, and that we had not heard 
of any men-of-war, but that we had passed for such ourselves, and perhaps were 
the ships they had heard of; for that we were three sail at first, and had 
sometimes carried French colours. 

This made them very glad, for it was certainly so that we had passed for three 
French men-of-war, and they were so assured of it, that they went afterwards 
boldly up the coast, and made several very good prizes. We then found also that 
it was one of these ships that looked into the road, as above, when we were here 
before, and seeing us then with French colours, took us for the men-of-war they 
had heard of; and, they added, that, when we came in upon them again, they 
gave themselves up for lost men, but were resolved to have fought it out to the 
last, or rather to have sunk by our side, or blown themselves up, than be taken. 


I was not at all sorry that we had made this discovery before we engaged; for 
the captains were two brave resolute fellows, and had two very good ships under 
them, one of thirty-six guns, but able to have carried forty-four; the other, which 
we called the frigate-built ship, carried twenty-eight guns, and they were both 
full of men. Now, though we should not have feared their force, yet my case 
differed from what it did at first, for we had that on board that makes all men 
cowards, I mean money, of which we had such a cargo as few British ships ever 


brought out of those seas, and I was one of those that had now no occasion to run 
needless hazards. So that, in short, I was as well pleased without fighting as they 
could be; besides, I had other projects now in my head, and those of no less 
consequence than of planting a new world, and settling new kingdoms, to the 
honour and advantage of my country; and many a time I wished heartily that all 
my rich cargo was safe at London; that my merchants were sharing the silver and 
gold, and the pearl among themselves; and, that I was but safe on shore, with a 
thousand good families, upon the south of Chili, and about fifteen hundred good 
soldiers, and arms for ten thousand more, of which by and by, and, with the two 
ships I had now with me, I would not fear all the power of the Spaniards; I mean, 
that they could bring against me in the South Seas. 

I had all these things, I say, in my head already, though nothing like to what I 
had afterwards, when I saw farther into the matter myself; however, these things 
made me very glad that I had no occasion to engage those ships. 

When we came thus to understand one another, we went all into the road 
together, and I invited the captains of the two privateers on board me, where I 
treated them with the best I had, though I had no great dainties now, having been 
so long out of England. They invited me and Captain Merlotte, and the captain 
of the Madagascar ship in return, and, indeed, treated us very nobly. 

After this, we exchanged some presents of refreshments, and, particularly, 
they sent me a hogshead of rum, which, was very acceptable; and I sent them in 
return a runlet of arrack, excusing myself that I had no great store. I sent them 
also the quantity of one hundred weight of nutmegs and cloves; but the most 
agreeable present I sent them was twenty pieces of Madagascar dried beef, cured 
in the sun, the like of which they had never seen or tasted before; and without 
question, it is such an excellent way of curing beef, that if I were to be at 
Madagascar again, I would take in a sufficient quantity of beef so preserved to 
victual the whole ship for the voyage; and I leave it as a direction to all English 
seamen that have occasion to use East-India voyages. 

I bought afterwards six hogsheads of rum of these privateers, for I found they 
were very well stored with liquors, whatever else they wanted. 

We stayed here twelve or fourteen days, but took care, by agreement, that our 
men should never go on shore the same days that their men went on shore, or 
theirs when ours went, as well to avoid their caballing together, as to avoid 
quarrelling, though the latter was the pretence. We agreed, also, not to receive on 
board any of our ships respectively, any of the crews belonging to the other; and 
this was their advantage, for, if we would have given way to that, half their men 
would, for aught I know, have come over to us. 

While we lay here, one of them went a-cruising, finding the wind fair to run in 


for the shore; and, in about five days, she came back with a Spanish prize, laden 
with meal, cocoa, and a large quantity of biscuit, ready baked; she was bound to 
Lima, from Baldivia, or some port nearer, I do not remember exactly which. 
They had some gold on board, but not much, and had bought their lading at St. 
Jago. As soon as we saw them coming in with a prize in tow, we put out our 
French colours, and gave notice to the privateers that it was for their advantage 
that we did so; and so indeed it was, for it would presently have alarmed all the 
country, if such a fleet of privateers had appeared on the coast. We prevailed 
with them to give us their Spanish prisoners, and to allow us to set them on 
shore, I having assured them I would not land them till I came to Baldivia, nor 
suffer them to have the least correspondence with anybody till they came thither; 
the said Spaniards also giving their parole of honour not to give any account of 
their being taken till fourteen days after they were on shore. 

This being the farthest port south which the Spaniards are masters of in Chili, 
or, indeed, on the whole continent of America, they could not desire me to carry 
them any farther. They allowed us a quantity of meal and cocoa out of their 
booty for the subsistence of the prisoners, and I bought a larger quantity besides, 
there being more than they knew how to stow, and they did not resolve to keep 
the Spanish ship which they took; by this means I was doubly stocked with flour 
and bread, but, as the first was very good, and well packed in casks and very 
good jars, it received no injury. 

We bought also some of their cocoa, and made chocolate, till our men gorged 
themselves with it, and would have no more. 

Having furnished ourselves here with goats’ flesh, as usual, and taking in 
water sufficient, we left Juan Fernandez, and saw the cruisers go out the same 
tide, they steering north-north-east, and we south-south-east. They saluted us at 
parting, and we bade them good-bye in the same language. 

While we were now sailing for the coast of Chili, with fair wind and pleasant 
weather, my Spanish doctor came to me and told me he had a piece of news to 
acquaint me with, which, he said, he believed would please me very well; and 
this was, that one of the Spanish prisoners was a planter, as it is called in the 
West Indies, or a farmer, as we should call it in England, of Villa Rica, a town 
built by the Spaniards, near the foot of the Andes, above the town of Baldivia; 
and that he had entered into discourse with him upon the situation of those hills, 
the nature of the surface, the rivers, hollows, passages into them, &c. Whether 
there were any valleys within the hills, of what extent, how watered, what cattle, 
what people, how disposed, and the like; and, in short, if there was any way of 
passing over the Andes, or hills above mentioned; and he told me, in few words, 
that he found him to be a very honest, frank, open sort of a person, who seemed 


to speak without reserve, without the least jealousy or apprehension; and that he 
believed I might have an ample discovery from him of all that I desired to know. 

I was very glad of this news; and, at my request, it was not many hours before 
he brought the Spaniard into the great cabin to me, where I treated him very 
civilly, and gave him opportunity several times to see himself very well used; 
and, indeed, all the Spaniards in the ship were very thankful for my bringing 
them out of the hands of the privateers, and took all occasions to let us see it. 

I said little the first time, but discoursed in general of America, of the 
greatness and opulency of the Spaniards there, the infinite wealth of the country, 
&c.; and I remember well, discoursing once of the great riches of the Spaniards 
in America, the silver mines of Potosi, and other places, he turned short upon 
me, smiling, and said, We Spaniards are the worst nation in the world that such a 
treasure as this could have belonged to; for if it had fallen into any other hands 
than ours, they would have searched farther into it before now. I asked him what 
he meant by that? and added, I thought they had searched it thoroughly enough; 
for that I believed no other nation in the world could ever have spread such vast 
dominions, and planted a country of such a prodigious extent, they having not 
only kept possession of it, but maintained the government also, and even 
inhabited it with only a few people. 

Perhaps, seignior, says he, you think, notwithstanding that opinion of yours, 
that we have many more people of our nation in New Spain than we have. I do 
not know, said I, how many you may have; but, if I should believe you have as 
many here as in Old Spain, it would be but a few in comparison of the infinite 
extent of the King of Spain’s dominions in America. And then, replied he, I 
assure you, seignior, there is not one Spaniard to a thousand acres of land, take 
one place with another, throughout New Spain. 

Very well, said I, then I think the riches and wealth of America is very well 
searched, in comparison to the number of people you have to search after it. No, 
says he, it is not, neither; for the greatest number of our people live in that part 
where the wealth is not the greatest, and where even the governor and viceroy, 
enjoying a plentiful and luxurious life, they take no thought for the increase 
either of the king’s revenues, or the national wealth. This he spoke of the city of 
Mexico, whose greatness, and the number of its inhabitants, he said, was a 
disease to the rest of the body. And what, think you, seignior, said he, that in that 
one city, where there is neither silver nor gold but what is brought from the 
mountains of St. Clara, the mines at St. Augustine’s and Our Lady, some of 
which are a hundred leagues from it, and yet there are more Spaniards in Mexico 
than in both those two prodigious empires of Chili and Peru? 

I seemed not to believe him; and, indeed, I did not believe him at first, till he 


returned to me with a question. Pray, seignior capitain, says he, how many 
Spaniards do you think there may be in this vast country of Chili? I told him I 
could make no guess of the numbers; but, without doubt, there were many 
thousands, intimating that I might suppose, near a hundred thousand. At which 
he laughed heartily, and assured me, that there were not above two thousand five 
hundred in the whole kingdom, besides women and children, and some few 
soldiers, which they looked upon as nothing to inhabitants, because they were 
not settled anywhere. 

I was indeed surprised, and began to name several large places, which, I 
thought, had singly more Spaniards in them than what he talked of. He presently 
ran over some of them, and, naming Baldivia first, as the most southward, he 
asked me how many I thought were there? And I told him about three hundred 
families. He smiled, and assured me there were not above three or four-and-fifty 
families in the whole place, and about twenty-five soldiers, although it was a 
fortification, and a frontier. At Villa Rica, or the Rich Town, where he lived, he 
said there might be about sixty families, and a lieutenant, with twenty soldiers. 
In a word, we passed over the many places between and came to the capital, St. 
Jago, where after I had supposed there were five thousand Spaniards, he 
protested to me there were not above eight hundred, including the viceroy’s 
court, and including the families at Valparaiso, which is the seaport, and 
excluding only the soldiers, which as he said, being the capital of the whole 
kingdom, might be about two hundred, and excluding the religious, who he 
added, laughing, signified nothing to the planting a country, for they neither 
cultivated the land nor increased the people. 

Our doctor, who was our interpreter, smiled at this, but merrily said, that was 
very true, or ought to be so, intimating, that though the priests do not cultivate 
the land, yet they might chance to increase the people a little; but that was by the 
way. As to the number of inhabitants at St. Jago, the doctor agreed with him, and 
said, he believed he had said more than there were, rather than less. 

As to the kingdom or empire of Peru, in which there are many considerable 
cities and places of note, such as Lima, Quito, Cusco, la Plata, and others, there 
are besides a great number of towns on the seacoasts, such as Porto Arica, St. 
Miguel, Prayta, Guyaquil, Truxillo, and many others. 


He answered, that it was true that the city of Lima, with the town of Callao, 
was much increased within a few years, and particularly of late, by the settling of 
between three and four hundred French there, who came by the King of Spain’s 
license; but that, before the coming of those gentlemen, at which he shook his 
head, the country was richer, though the inhabitants were not so many; and that, 


take it as it was now, there could not be reckoned above fifteen hundred families 
of Spaniards, excluding the soldiers and the clergy, which, as above, he reckoned 
nothing as to the planting of the country. 

We came then to discourse of the silver mines at Potosi, and here he supposed, 
as I did also, a very great number of people. But seignior, says he, what people is 
it you are speaking of? There are many thousands of servants, but few masters; 
there is a garrison of four hundred soldiers always kept in arms and in good 
order, to secure the place, and keep the negroes, and criminals who work in the 
mines, in subjection; but that there were not besides five hundred Spaniards, that 
is to say, men, in the whole place and its adjacents. So that, in short, he would 
not allow above seven thousand Spaniards in the whole empire of Peru, and two 
thousand five hundred in Chili; at the same time, allowing twice as many as both 
these in the city of Mexico only. 

After this discourse was over, I asked him what he inferred from it, as to the 
wealth of the country not being discovered? He answered, It was evident that it 
was for want of people that the wealth of the country lay hid; that there was 
infinitely more lay uninquired after than had yet been known; that there were 
several mountains in Peru equally rich in silver with that of Potosi; and, as for 
Chili, says he, and the country where we live, there is more gold at this time in 
the mountains of the Andes, and more easy to come at, than in all the world 
besides. Nay, says he, with some passion, there is more gold every year washed 
down out of the Andes of Chili into the sea, and lost there, than all the riches that 
go from New Spain to Europe in twenty years amount to. 

This discourse fired my imagination you may be sure, and I renewed it upon 
all occasions, taking more or less time every day to talk with this Spaniard upon 
the subject of cultivation of the lands, improvement of the country, and the like; 
always making such inquiries into the state of the mountains of the Andes as best 
suited my purpose, but yet so as not to give him the least intimation of my 
design. 

One day, conversing with him again about the great riches of the country, and 
of the mountains and rivers, as above, I asked him, that, seeing the place was so 
rich, why were they not all princes, or as rich as princes, who dwelt there? He 
shook his head, and said, it was a great reproach upon them many ways; and, 
when I pressed him to explain himself, he answered, it was occasioned by two 
things, namely, pride and sloth. Seignior, says he, we have so much pride that 
we have no avarice, and we do not covet enough to make us work for it. We 
walk about sometimes, says he, on the banks of the streams that come down 
from the mountains, and, if we see a bit of gold lie on the shore, it may be we 
will vouchsafe to lay off our cloak, and step forward to take it up; but, if we 


were sure to carry home as much as we could stand under, we would not strip 
and go to work in the water to wash it out of the sand, or take the pains to get it 
together; nor perhaps dishonour ourselves so much as to be seen carrying a load, 
no, not for all the value of the gold itself. 

I laughed then, indeed, and told him he was disposed to jest with his 
countrymen, or to speak ironically; meaning, that they did not take so much 
pains as was required, to make them effectually rich, but that I supposed he 
would not have me understand him as he spoke. He said I might understand as 
favourably as I pleased, but I should find the fact to be true if I would go up with 
him to Villa Rica, when I came to Baldivia; and, with that, he made his 
compliment to me, and invited me to his house. 

I asked him with a con licentia, seignior, that is, with pardon for so much 
freedom, that, if he lived in so rich a country, and where there was so 
inexhaustible a treasure of gold, how came he to fall into this state of captivity? 
and what made him venture himself upon the sea, to fall into the hands of 
pirates? 

He answered, that it was on the very foot of what he had been complaining of; 
and that, having seen so much of the wealth of the country he lived in, and 
having reproached himself with that very indolence which he now blamed all his 
countrymen for, he had resolved in conjunction with two of his neighbours, the 
Spaniards, and men of good substance, to set to work in a place in the mountains 
where they had found some gold, and had seen much washed down by the water, 
and to find what might be done in a thorough search after the fund or mine of it, 
which they were sure was not far off; and that he was going to Lima, and from 
thence, if he could not be supplied, to Panama, to buy negroes for the work, that 
they might carry it on with the better success. 

This was a feeling discourse to me, and made such an impression on me, that I 
secretly resolved that when I came to Baldivia, I would go up with this sincere 
Spaniard, for so I thought him to be, and so I found him, and would be an 
eyewitness to the discovery which I thought was made to my hand, and which I 
found now I could make more effectual than by all the attempts I was like to 
make by secondhand. 

From this time I treated the Spaniard with more than ordinary courtesy, and 
told him, if I was not captain of a great ship, and had a cargo upon me of other 
gentleman’s estates, he had said so much of those things, that I should be 
tempted to give him a visit as he desired, and see those wonderful mountains of 
the Andes. 

He told me that if I would do him so much honour, I should not be obliged to 
any long stay; that he would procure mules for me at Baldivia, and that I should 


go not to his house only, but to the mountain itself, and see all that I desired, and 
be back again in fourteen days at the farthest. I shook my head, as if it could not 
be, but he never left importuning me; and once or twice, as if I had been afraid to 
venture myself with him, he told me he would send for his two sons, and leave 
them in the ship, as hostages for my safety. 

I was fully satisfied as to that point, but did not let him know my mind yet; but 
every day we dwelt upon the same subject, and I travelled through the mountains 
and valleys so duly in every day’s discourse with him, that when I afterwards 
came to the places we had talked of, it was as if I had looked over them in a map 
before. 

I asked him if the Andes were a mere wall of mountains, contiguous and 
without intervals and spaces, like a fortification, or boundary to a country? or 
whether they lay promiscuous, and distant from one another? and whether there 
lay any way over them into the country beyond? 


He smiled when I talked of going over them. He told me they were so 
infinitely high, that no human creature could live upon the top; and withal so 
steep and so frightful, that if there was even a pair of stairs up on one side, and 
down on the other, no man would dare to mount up, or venture down. 

But that as for the notion of the hills being contiguous, like a wall that had no 
gates, that was all fabulous; that there were several fair entrances in among the 
mountains, and large pleasant and fruitful valleys among the hills, with pleasant 
rivers, and numbers of inhabitants, and cattle and provisions of all sorts; and that 
some of the most delightful places to live in that were in the whole world were 
among the valleys, in the very centre of the highest and most dreadful 
mountains. 

Well, said I, seignior, but how do they go out of one valley into another? and 
whither do they go at last? He answered me, those valleys are always full of 
pleasant rivers and brooks, which fall from the hills, and are formed generally 
into one principal stream to every vale: and that as these must have their outlets 
on one side of the hills or on the other, so, following the course of those streams, 
one is always sure to find the way out of one valley into another, and at last out 
of the whole into the open country; so that it was very frequent to pass from one 
side to the other of the whole body of the mountains, and not go much higher up 
hill or down hill, compared to the hills in other places. It was true, he said, there 
was no abrupt visible parting in the mountains, that should seem like a way cut 
through from the bottom to the top, which would be indeed frightful; but that as 
they pass from some of the valleys to others, there are ascents and descents, 
windings and turnings, sloping up and sloping down, where we may stand on 


those little ridges, and see the waters on one side run to the west, and on the 
other side to the east. 

I asked him what kind of a country was on the other side? and how long time 
it would take up to go through from one side to the other? He told me there were 
ways indeed that were more mountainous and uneasy, in which men kept upon 
the sides or declivity of the hills; in which the natives would go, and guide others 
to go, and so might pass the whole ridge of the Andes in eight or nine days, but 
that those ways were esteemed very dismal, lonely, and dangerous, because of 
wild beasts; but that through the valleys, the way was easy and pleasant, and 
perfectly safe, only farther about; and that those ways a man might be sixteen or 
seventeen days going through. 

I laid up all this in my heart, to make use of as I should have occasion, but I 
acknowledged that it was surprising to me, as it was so perfectly agreeing with 
the notion that I always entertained of those mountains, of the riches of them, the 
facility of access to and from them, and the easy passage from one side to 
another. 

The next discourse I had with him upon this subject I began thus: Well, 
seignior, said I, we are now come quite through the valleys and passages of the 
Andes, and, methinks I see a vast open country before me on the other side; pray 
tell me, have you ever been so far as to look into that part of the world, and what 
kind of a country it is? 

He answered gravely, that he had been far enough several times to look at a 
distance into the vast country I spoke of; And such, indeed, it is, said he; and, as 
we come upon the rising part of the hills we see a great way, and a country 
without end; but, as to any descriptions of it, I can say but little, added he, only 
this, that it is a very fruitful country on that side next the hills; what it is farther, I 
know not. 

I asked him if there were any considerable rivers in it, and which way they 
generally run? He said it could not be but that from such a ridge of mountains as 
the Andes there must be a great many rivers on that side, as there were 
apparently on this; and that, as the country was infinitely larger, and their course, 
in proportion, longer, it would necessarily follow that those small rivers would 
run one into another, and so form great navigable rivers, as was the case in the 
Rio de la Plata, which originally sprung from the same hills, about the city La 
Plata, in Peru, and swallowing up all the streams of less note, became, by the 
mere length of its course, one of the greatest rivers in the world. That, as he 
observed, most of those rivers ran rather south-eastward than northward, he 
believed they ran away to the sea, a great way farther to the south than the Rio 
de la Plata; but, as to what part of the coast they might come to the sea in, that he 


knew nothing of it. 

This account was so rational that nothing could be more, and was, indeed, 
extremely satisfactory. It was also very remarkable that this agreed exactly with 
the accounts before given me by the two Chilian Indians, or natives, which I had 
on board, and with whom I still continued to discourse, as occasion presented; 
but whom, at this time, I removed into the Madagascar ship, to make-room for 
these Spanish prisoners. 

I observed the Spaniard was made very sensible, by my doctor, of the 
obligation both he and his fellow-prisoners were under to me, in my persuading 
the privateers to set them at liberty, and in undertaking to carry them home to 
that part of Spain from whence they came; for, as they had lost their cargo, their 
voyage seemed to be at an end. The sense of the favour, I say, which I had done 
him, and was still doing him, in the civil treatment which I gave him, made this 
gentleman, for such he was in himself and in his disposition, whatever he was by 
family, for that I knew nothing of, I say, it made him exceedingly importunate 
with me, and with my doctor, who spoke Spanish perfectly well, to go with him 
to Villa Rica. 

I made him no promise, but talked at a distance. I told him, if he had lived by 
the sea, and I could have sailed to his door in my ship, I would have made him a 
visit. He returned, that he wished he could make the river of Baldivia navigable 
for me, that I might bring my ship up to his door; and, he would venture to say, 
that neither I, nor any of my ship’s company, should starve while we were with 
him. In the interval of these discourses, I asked my doctor his opinion, whether 
he thought I might trust this Spaniard, if I had a mind to go up and see the 
country for a few days? 

Seignior, says he, the Spaniards are, in some respects, the worst nation under 
the sun; they are cruel, inexorable, uncharitable, voracious, and, in several cases, 
treacherous; but, in two things, they are to be depended upon beyond all the 
nations in the world; that is to say, when they give their honour, to perform 
anything, and when they have a return to make for any favour received. And 
here he entertained me with a long story of a merchant of Carthagena, who, in a 
sloop, was shipwrecked at sea, and was taken up by an English merchant on 
board a ship bound to London from Barbadoes, or some other of our islands; that 
the English merchant, meeting another English ship bound to Jamaica, put the 
Spanish merchant on board him, paid him for his passage, and desired him to set 
him on shore on the Spanish coast, as near to Carthagena as he could. This 
Spanish merchant could never rest till he found means to ship himself from 
Carthagena to the Havannah, in the galleons; from thence to Cadiz in Old Spain; 
and from thence to London, to find out the English merchant, and make him a 


present to the value of a thousand pistoles for saving his life, and for his civility 
in returning him to Jamaica, &c. Whether the story was true or not, his inference 
from it was just, namely, that a Spaniard never forgot a kindness. But take it 
withal, says the doctor, that I believe it is as much the effect of their pride as of 
their virtue; for at the same time, said he, they never forget an ill turn any more 
than they do a good one; and they frequently entail their enmities on their 
families, and prosecute the revenge from one generation to another, so that the 
heir has, with the estate of his ancestors, all the family broils upon his hands as 
he comes to his estate. 

From all this he inferred that, as this Spaniard found himself so very much 
obliged to me, I might depend upon it that he had so much pride in him, that if 
he could pull down the Andes for me to go through, and I wanted it, he would do 
it for me; and that nothing would be a greater satisfaction to him, than to find 
some way or other how to requite me. 

All these discourses shortened our voyage, and we arrived fair and softly (for 
it was very good weather, and little wind) at Tucapel, or the river Imperial, 
within ten leagues of Baldivia, that is to say, of Cape Bonifacio, which is the 
north point of the entrance into the river of Baldivia. And here I took one of the 
most unaccountable, and I must needs acknowledge, unjustifiably resolutions, 
that ever any commander, intrusted with a ship of such force, and a cargo of 
such consequence, adventured upon before, and which I by no means 
recommend to any commander of any ship to imitate; and this was, to venture up 
into the country above a hundred and fifty miles from my ship, leaving the 
success of the whole voyage, the estates of my employers, and the richest ship 
and cargo that ever came out of those seas, to the care and fidelity of two or 
three men. Such was the unsatisfied thirst of new discoveries which I brought 
out of England with me, and which I nourished, at all hazards, to the end of the 
voyage. 


However, though I condemn myself in the main for the rashness of the 
undertaking, yet let me do myself so much justice as to leave it on record too, 
that I did not run this risk without all needful precautions for the safety of the 
ship and cargo. 

And first, I found out a safe place for the ships to ride, and this neither in the 
river of Tucapel, nor in the river of Baldivia, but in an opening or inlet of water, 
without a name, about a league to the south of Tucapel, embayed and secured 
from almost all the winds that could blow. Here the ships lay easy, with water 
enough, having about eleven fathoms good holding ground, and about half a 
league from shore. 


I left the supercargo and my mate, also a kinsman of my own, a true sailor, 
who had been a midshipman, but was now a lieutenant; I say, to those I left the 
command of both my ships, but with express orders not to stir nor unmoor, upon 
any account whatever, unavoidable accidents excepted, until my return, or until, 
if I should die, they should hear of that event; no, though they were to stay there 
six months, for they had provisions enough, and an excellent place for watering 
lay just by them. And I made all the men swear to me that they would make no 
mutiny or disorder, but obey my said kinsman in one ship, and the supercargo in 
the other, in all things, except removing from that place; and that, if they should 
command them to stir from thence, they would not so much as touch a sail or a 
rope for the purpose. 

When I made all these conditions, and told my men that the design I went 
upon was for the good of their voyage, for the service of the owners, and should, 
if it succeeded, be for all their advantages, I asked them if they were all willing I 
should go? To which they all answered, that they were very willing, and would 
take the same care of the ships, and of all things belonging to them, as if I were 
on board. This encouraged me greatly, and I now resolved nothing should hinder 
me. 

Having thus concluded everything, then, and not till then, I told my Spaniard 
that I had almost resolved to go along with him, at which he appeared 
exceedingly pleased, and, indeed, in a surprise of joy. I should have said, that, 
before I told him this, I had set all the rest of the prisoners on shore, at their own 
request, just between the port of Tucapel and the bay of the Conception, 
excepting two men, who, as he told me, lived in the open country beyond 
Baldivia, and, as he observed, were very glad to be set on shore with him, so to 
travel home, having lost what little they had in the ship, and to whom he 
communicated nothing of the discourse we had so frequently held, concerning 
the affair of the mountains. 

I also dismissed now the two Chilian Indians, but not without a very good 
reward, not proportioned to their trouble and time only, but proportioned to what 
I seemed to expect of them, and filled them still with expectations that I would 
come again, and take a journey with them into the mountains. 

And now it became necessary that I should, use the utmost freedom with my 
new friend, the Spaniard, being, as I told him, to put my life in his hands, and the 
prosperity of my whole adventure, both ship and ship’s company. 

He told me he was sensible that I did put my life into his hands, and that it was 
a very great token of my confidence in him, even such a one that he, being a 
stranger to me, had no reason to expect; but he desired me to consider that he 
was a Christian, not a savage; that he was one I had laid the highest obligation 


upon, in voluntarily taking him out of the hands of the freebooters, where he 
might have lost his life. And, in the next place, he said, it was some 
recommendation that he was a gentleman, and that I should find him to be a man 
of honour; and, lastly, that it did not appear that he could make any advantage of 
me, or that he could get anything by using me ill; and, if even that was no 
argument, yet I should find, when I came to his house, that he was not in a 
condition to want anything that might be gained, so much as to procure it by 
such a piece of villany and treachery as to betray and destroy the man who had 
saved his life, and brought him out of the hands of the devil safe to his country 
and family, when he might have been carried away God knows whither. But to 
conclude all, he desired me to accept the offer he had made me at sea, viz., that 
he would send for his two sons, and leave them on board the ship as hostages for 
my safety, and desired they might be used on board no otherwise than I was used 
with him in the country. 

I was ashamed to accept such an offer as this, but he pressed it earnestly, and 
importuned the doctor to move me to accept it, telling him that he should not be 
easy if I did not; so that, in short, the doctor advised me to agree to it, and, 
accordingly, he hired a messenger and a mule, and sent away for his two sons to 
come to him; and such expedition the messenger made, that in six days he 
returned with the two sons and three servants, all on horseback. His two sons 
were very pretty, well-behaved youths, who appeared to be gentlemen in their 
very countenances; the eldest was about thirteen years old, and the other about 
eleven. I treated them on board, as I had done their father, with all possible 
respect; and, having entertained them two days, left orders that they should be 
treated in the same manner when I was gone; and to this I added aloud, that their 
father might hear it, that whenever they had a mind to go away, they should let 
them go. But their father laid a great many solemn charges upon them that they 
should not stir out of the ship till I came back safe, and that I gave them leave, 
and he made them promise they would not; and the young gentlemen kept their 
word so punctually, that, when our supercargo, whom I left in command, offered 
to let them go on shore several times, to divert them with shooting and hunting, 
they would not stir out of the ship, and did not till I came back again. 

Having gone this length, and made everything ready for my adventure, we set 
out, viz., Captain Merlotte, the Spanish doctor, the old mutineer who had been 
my second mate, but who was now captain of the Madagascar ship, and myself, 
with two midshipmen, whom he took as servants, but whom I resolved to make 
the directors of the main enterprise. As to the number, I found my Spaniard 
made no scruple of that, if it had been half my ship’s company. 

We set out, some on horses and some on mules, as we could get them, but the 


Spaniard and myself rode on two very good horses, being the same that his two 
sons came on. We arrived at a noble country-seat, about a league short of the 
town, where, at first, I thought we had been only to put in for refreshment, but I 
soon found that it was really his dwelling-house, and where his family and 
servants resided. 

Here we were received like princes, and with as much ceremony as if he had 
been a prince that entertained us. The major-domo, or steward of his house, 
received us, took in our baggage, and ordered our servants to be taken care of. 

It is sufficient to say, that the Spaniard did all that pride and ostentation was 
capable of inspiring him with, to entertain us; and the truth is, he could not have 
lived in a country in the world more capable of gratifying his pride; for here, 
without anything uncommon, he was able to show more gold plate than many 
good families in our country have of silver; and as for silver, it quite eclipsed the 
appearance, or rather took away the very use of pewter, of which we did not see 
one vessel, no not in the meanest part of his house. It is true, I believe, the 
Spaniard had not a piece of plate, or of any household furniture, which we did 
not see, except what belonged to the apartment of his wife; and, it is to be 
observed, that the women never appeared, except at a distance, and in the 
gardens, and then, being under veils, we could not know the lady from her 
women, or the maids from the mistress. 

We were lodged every one in separate apartments, very well furnished, but 
two of them very nobly indeed, though all the materials for furniture there must 
be at an excessive price. The way of lodging upon quilts, and in beds made 
pavilion-wise, after the Spanish custom, I need not describe; but it surprised me 
to see the rooms hung with very rich tapestries, in a part of the world where they 
must cost so dear. 

We had Chilian wine served us up in round gold cups, and water in large 
silver decanters, that held, at least, five quarts apiece; these stood in our 
chamber. Our chocolate was brought up in the same manner, in deep cups, all of 
gold, and it was made in vessels all of silver. 

It would be tiresome to the reader to particularise my account with the relation 
of all the fine things our host had in his house, and I could not be persuaded but 
that he had borrowed all the plate in the town to furnish out his sideboard and 
table. But my doctor told me it was nothing but what was very usual among 
them that were men of any substance, as it was apparent he was; and that the 
silversmiths at St. Jago supplied them generally with their plate ready wrought, 
in exchange (with allowance for the quality) for the gold which they found in the 
mountains, or in the brooks and streams which came from the mountains, into 
which the hasty showers of winter rain frequently washed down pretty large 


lumps, and others, which were smaller, they washed out of the sands by the 
ordinary methods of washing of ore. 

I was better satisfied in this particular when, the next day, talking to our new 
landlord about the mountains, and the wealth of them, I asked him if he could 
show me any of the gold which was usually washed out of the hills by the rain, 
in the natural figure in which it was found? He smiled, and told me he could 
show me a little, and immediately conducted us into a kind of a closet, where he 
had a great variety of odd things gathered up about the mountains and rivers, 
such as fine shells, stones in the form of stars, heavy pieces of ore, and the like, 
and, after this, he pulled out a great leather bag, which had, I believe, near fifty 
pounds weight in it. Here, seignior, says he, here is some of the dirt of the earth; 
and turning it out upon the table, it was easy to see that it was all mixed with 
gold, though the pieces were of different forms, and some scarce looking like 
gold at all, being so mixed with the spar or with earth, that it did not appear so 
plain; but, in every bit there was something of the clear gold to be seen, and, the 
smaller the lumps, the purer the gold appeared. 

I was surprised at the quantity, more than at the quality of the metal, having, 
as I have said, seen the gold which the Indians found in the countries I have 
described, which seemed to have little or no mixture. But then I was to have 
considered, that what those Indians gathered was farther from the hills which it 
came from, and that those rough, irregular pieces would not drive so far in the 
water, but would lodge themselves in the earth and sand of the rivers nearer 
home; and also, that the Indians, not knowing how to separate the gold by fire 
from the dross and mixture above, did not think those rough pieces worth their 
taking up, whereas, the Spaniards here understood much better what they were 
about. 

But, to return to the closet. When he had shown us this leather pouch of gold, 
he swept the ore to one side of the table, which had ledges round it to keep it 
from running off, and took up another bag full of large pieces of stone, great 
lumps of earth, and pieces of various shapes, all of which had some gold in 
them, but not to be gotten out but by fire. These, he told us, their servants bring 
home as they find them in the mountains, lying loose here and there, when they 
go after their cattle. 


But still, I asked him if they found no pieces of pure gold; upon this he turned 
to a great old cabinet, full of pretty large drawers, and, pulling out one drawer, 
he showed us a surprising number of pieces of pure clean gold, some round, 
some long, some flat, some thick, all of irregular shapes, and worked roundish at 
the ends with rolling along on the sands; some of these weighed a quarter of an 


ounce, some more, and some less; and, as I lifted the drawer, I thought there 
could be no less than between twenty and thirty pounds weight of it. 

Then he pulled out another drawer, which was almost full of the same kind of 
metal, but as small as sand, the biggest not so big as pins heads, and which might 
very properly be called gold dust. 

After this sight, we were not to be surprised at anything he could show us of 
the kind. I asked him how long such a treasure might be amassing together in 
that country? He told me that was according to the pains they might take in the 
search; that he had been twelve years here, and had done little or nothing; but, 
had he had twenty negroes to have set on work, as he might have had, he might 
have procured more than this in one year. I asked him how much gold in weight 
he thought there might be in all he had shown me? He told me, he could not tell; 
that they never troubled themselves to weigh, but when the silversmith at St. 
Jago came to bring home any vessel, or when the merchants from Lima came to 
Baldivia with European goods, then they bought what they wanted of them. That 
they were sensible they gave excessive prices for everything, even ten or twenty 
for one; but as gold, he said, was the growth of that country, and the other things, 
such as cloth, linen, fine silks, &c., were the gold of Europe, they did not think 
much to give what was asked for those things. In short, I found that the people in 
this country, though they kept large plantations in their hands, had great numbers 
of cattle, ingenios, as they call them, for making sugar, and land, under 
management, for the maintenance of themselves and families, yet did not wholly 
neglect the getting gold out of the mountains, where it was in such plenty; and, 
therefore, it seems the town adjacent is called Villa Rica, or the Rich Town, 
being seated, as it were, at the foot of the mountains, and in the richest part of 
them. 


After I had sufficiently admired the vast quantity of gold he had, he made 
signs to the doctor that I should take any piece or any quantity that I pleased; but 
thought I might take it as an affront to have him offer me any particular small 
parcel. The doctor hinted to me, and I bade him return him thanks; but to let him 
know that I would by no means have any of that, but that I would be glad to take 
up a piece or two, such as chance should present to me, in the mountains, that I 
might show in my own country, and tell them that I took it up with my own 
hands. He answered, he would go with me himself; and doubted not but to carry 
me where I should fully satisfy my curiosity, if I would be content to climb a 
little among the rocks. 

I now began to see plainly that I had no manner of need to have taken his sons 
for hostages for my safety, and would fain have sent for them back again, but he 


would by no means give me leave; so I was obliged to give that over. A day or 
two after, I desired he would give me leave to send for one person more from the 
ships, who I had a great mind should see the country with me, and to send for 
some few things that I should want, and, withal, to satisfy my men that I was 
safe and well. 

This he consented to; so I sent away one of the two midshipmen, whom I 
called my servants, and with him two servants of the Spaniard, my landlord, as I 
styled him, with four mules and two horses. I gave my midshipman my orders 
and directions, under my hand, to my supercargo, what to do, for I was resolved 
to be even with my Spaniard for all his good usage of me. The midshipman and 
his two companions did not return in less than ten days, for they came back 
pretty well laden, and were obliged to come all the way on foot. 

The whole of this time my landlord and I spent in surveying the country, and 
viewing his plantation. As for the city of Villa Rica, it was not the most proper to 
go there in public, and the doctor knew that as well as the Spaniard, and, 
therefore, though we went several times incognito, yet it was of no consequence 
to me, neither did I desire it. 

One night I had a very strange fright here, and behaved myself very much like 
a simpleton about it. The case was this. I waked in the middle of the night, and, 
chancing to open my eyes, I saw a great light of fire, which, to me, seemed as if 
the house, or some part of it, had been on fire, I, as if I had been at Wapping or 
Rotherhithe, where people are always terrified with such things, jumped out of 
bed, and called my friend, Captain Merlotte, and cried out, Fire! fire! The first 
thing I should have thought of on this occasion should have been, that the 
Spaniards did not understand what the words fire! fire! meant; and that, if I 
expected they should understand me, I should have cried Fuego, Fuego! 

However, Captain Merlotte got up, and my Madagascar captain, for we all lay 
near one another, and, with the noise, they waked the whole house; and my 
landlord, as he afterwards confessed, began to suspect some mischief, his 
steward having come to his chamber door, and told him that the strangers were 
up in arms; in which mistake we might have all had our throats cut, and the poor 
Spaniard not to blame neither. 

But our doctor coming hastily in to me, unriddled the whole matter, which 
was this: that a volcano, or burning vent among the hills, being pretty near the 
Spanish side of the country, as there are many of them in the Andes, had flamed 
out that night, and gave such a terrible light in the air as made us think the fire 
had at least been in the outhouses, or in part of the house, and, accordingly, had 
put me in such a fright. 

Upon this, having told me what it was, he ran away to the Spanish servants, 


and told them what the meaning of it all was, and bade them go and satisfy their 
master, which they did, and all was well again; but, as for myself, I sat up almost 
all the night staring out from the window at the eruption of fire upon the hills, 
for the like wonderful appearance I had never seen before. 

I sincerely begged my landlord’s pardon for disturbing his house, and asked 
him if those eruptions were frequent? He said no, they were not frequent, for 
they were constant, either in one part of the hills or another; and that in my 
passing the mountains I should see several of them. I asked him if they were not 
alarmed with them? and if they were not attended with earthquakes? He said, he 
believed that among the hills themselves they might have some shakings of the 
earth, because sometimes were found pieces of the rocks that had been broken 
off and fallen down; and that it was among those that sometimes parts of stone 
were found which had gold interspersed in them, as if they had been melted and 
run together, of which he had shown me some; but that, as for earthquakes in the 
country, he had never heard of any since he came thither, which had been 
upwards of fifteen years, including three years that he dwelt at St. Jago. 

One day, being out on horseback with my landlord, we rode up close to the 
mountains, and he showed me at a distance, an entrance as he called it, into 
them, frightful enough, indeed, as shall be described in its place. He then told 
me, that was the way he intended to carry me when he should go to show me the 
highest hills in the world; but he turned short, and, smiling, said it should not be 
yet; for, though he had promised me a safe return, and left hostages for it, yet he 
had not capitulated for time. 

I told him he need not capitulate with me for time; for if I had not two ships to 
stay my coming, and between three and four hundred men eating me up all the 
while, I did not know whether I should ever go away again or not, if he would 
give me house room. He told me as to that, he had sent my men some provisions, 
so that they would not starve if I did not go back for some days. This surprised 
me not a little, and I discovered it in my countenance. Nay, seignior, says he, I 
have only sent them some victuals to maintain my two hostages, for you know 
they must not want. It was not good manners in me to ask what he had sent; but I 
understood, as soon as my midshipman returned, that he had sent down sixteen 
cows or runts, I know not what else to call them, but they were black cattle, 
thirty hogs, thirteen large Peruvian sheep, as big as great calves, and three casks 
of Chilian wine, with an assurance that they should have more provisions when 
that was spent. 

I was amazed at all this munificence of the Spaniard, and very glad I was that 
I had sent my midshipman for the things I intended to present him with, for I 
was as well able to requite him for a large present as he was to make it, and had 


resolved it before I knew he had sent anything to the ships; so that this 
exchanging of presents was but a kind of generous barter or commerce; for as to 
gold, we had either of us so much, that it was not at all equal in value to what we 
had to give on both sides, as we were at present situated. 


In short, my midshipman returned with the horses and servants, and when he 
had brought what I had sent for into a place which I desired the Spaniard to 
allow me to open my things in, I sent my doctor to desire the Spaniard to let me 
speak with him. 

I told him first, that he must give me his parole of honour not to take amiss 
what I had to say to him; that it was the custom in our country, at any time, to 
make presents to the ladies, with the knowledge and consent of their husbands or 
parents, without any evil design, or without giving any offence, but that I knew it 
was not so among the Spaniards. That I had not had the honour yet either to see 
his lady or his daughter, but that I had heard he had both; however, that if he 
pleased to be the messenger of a trifle I had caused my man to bring, and would 
present it for me, and not take it as an offence, he should see beforehand what it 
was, and I would content myself with his accepting it in their behalf. 

He told me, smiling, he did not bring me thither to take any presents of me. I 
had already done enough, in that I had given him his liberty, which was the most 
valuable gift in the world: and, as to his wife, I had already made her the best 
present I was able, having given her back her husband. That it is true, it was not 
the custom of the Spaniards to let their wives appear in any public entertainment 
of friends, but that he had resolved to break through that custom; and that he had 
told his wife what a friend I had been to her family, and that she should thank me 
for it in person; and that then, what present I had designed for her, since I would 
be a maker of presents, she should do herself the honour to take it with her own 
hands, and he would be very far from mistaking them, or taking it ill from his 
wife. 

As this was the highest compliment he was able to make me, the more he was 
obliging in the manner, for he returned in about two hours, leading his wife into 
the room by the hand, and his daughter following. 

I must confess I was surprised, for I did not expect to have seen such a sight in 
America. The lady’s dress, indeed, I cannot easily describe; but she was really a 
charming woman, of about forty years of age, and covered over with emeralds 
and diamonds; I mean as to her head. She was veiled till she came into the room, 
but gave her veil to her woman when her husband took her by the hand. Her 
daughter I took to be about twelve years old, which the Spaniards count 
marriageable; she was pretty, but not so handsome as her mother. 


After the compliments on both sides, my landlord, as I now call him, told her 
very handsomely what a benefactor I had been to her family, by redeeming him 
from the hands of villains; and she, turning to me, thanked me in the most 
obliging manner, and with a modest graceful way of speech, such as I cannot 
describe, and which indeed I did not think the Spaniards, who are said to be so 
haughty, had been acquainted with. 

I then desired the doctor to tell the Spaniard, her husband, that I requested his 
lady to accept a small present which my midshipman had brought for her from 
the ship, and which I took in my hand, and the Spaniard led his wife forward to 
take it; and I must needs say it was not a mean present, besides its being of ten 
times the value in that place as it would have been at London; and I was now 
very glad that, as I mentioned above, I always reserved a small quantity of all 
goods unsold, that I might have them to dispose of as occasion should offer. 

First, I presented her with a very fine piece of Dutch Holland, worth in 
London about seven shillings an ell, and thirty-six ells in length, and worth in 
Chili, to be sure, fifteen pieces of eight per ell, at least; or it was rather likely that 
all the kingdom of Chili had not such another. 

Then I gave her two pieces of China damask, and two pieces of China silks, 
called atlasses, flowered with gold; two pieces of fine muslin, one flowered the 
other plain, and a piece of very fine chintz, or printed calico; also a large parcel 
of spices, made up in elegant papers, being about six pounds of nutmegs, and 
about twice as many cloves. 

And lastly, to the young lady I gave one piece of damask, two pieces of China 
taffity, and a piece of fine striped muslin. 

After all this was delivered, and the ladies had received them, and given them 
their women to hold, I pulled out a little box in which I had two couple of large 
pearls, of that pearl which I mentioned we found at the Pearl Islands, very well 
matched for ear-rings, and gave the lady one pair, and the daughter the other; 
and now, I think, I had made a present fit for an ambassador to carry to a prince. 

The ladies made all possible acknowledgment, and we had the honour that day 
to dine with them in public. My landlord, the Spaniard, told me I had given them 
such a present as the viceroy of Mexico’s lady would have gone fifty leagues to 
have received. 

But I had not done with my host; for after dinner, I took him into the same 
room, and told him I hoped he did not think I had made all my presents to the 
ladies, and had nothing left to show my respect to him; and therefore, first, I 
presented him with three negro men, which I had bought at Callao for my own 
use, but knew I could supply myself again, at or in my way home, at a moderate 
price; in the next place, I gave him three pieces of black Colchester baize, which, 


though they are coarse ordinary things in England, that a footman would scarce 
wear, are a habit for a prince in that country. I then gave him a piece of very fine 
English serge, which was really very valuable in England, but much more there, 
and another piece of crimson broadcloth, and six pieces of fine silk druggets for 
his two sons; and thus I finished my presents. The Spaniard stood still and 
looked on all the while I was laying out my presents to him, as one in a 
transport, and said not one word till all was over; but then he told me very 
gravely, that it was now time for him to turn me out of his house: For seignior, 
says he, no man ought to suffer himself to be obliged beyond his power of 
return, and I have no possible way of making any return to you equal to such 
things as these. 

It is true the present I had made hin, if it was to be rated by the value of things 
in the country where it then was, would have been valued at six or seven 
hundred pounds sterling; but, to reckon them as they cost me, did not altogether 
amount to above one hundred pounds, except the three negroes, which, indeed, 
cost me at Lima one thousand two hundred pieces of eight. 

He was as sensible of the price of those negroes as I was of the occasion he 
had of them, and of the work he had to do for them; and he came to me about an 
hour after, and told me he had looked over all the particulars of the noble 
presents which I had made them; and though the value was too great for him to 
accept, or for any man to offer him, yet since I had been at so much trouble to 
send for the things, and that I thought him worthy such a bounty, he was come 
back to tell me that he accepted thankfully all my presents, both to himself and 
to his wife and daughter, except only the three negroes; and as they were bought 
in the country, and were the particular traffick of the place, he could not take 
them as a present, but would be equally obliged, and take it for as much a favour 
if I would allow him to pay for them. 

I smiled, and told him he and I would agree upon that; for he did not yet know 
what favours I had to ask of him, and what expense I should put him to; that I 
had a great design in my view, which I was to crave his assistance in, and which 
I had not yet communicated to him, in which he might perhaps find that he 
would pay dear enough for all the little presents I had made him; and, in the 
meantime, to make himself easy as to the three negro men, I gave him my word 
that he should pay for them, only not yet. 

He could have nothing to object against an offer of this kind, because he could 
not guess what I meant, but gave me all the assurance of service and assistance 
that lay in his power in anything that I might have to do in that country. 

But here, by the way, it ought to be understood, that all this was carried on 
with a supposition that we acted under a commission from the King of France; 


and though he knew many of us were English, and that I was an Englishman in 
particular, yet as we had such a commission, and produced it, we were 
Frenchmen in that sense to him, nor did he entertain us under any other idea. 

The sequel of this story will also make it sufficiently appear that I did not 
make such presents as these in mere ostentation, or only upon the compliment of 
a visit to a Spanish gentleman, any more than I would leave my ship and a cargo 
of such value, in the manner I had done, to make a tour into the country, if I had 
not had views sufficient to justify such measures; and the consequence of those 
measures will be the best apology for my conduct, with all who will impartially 
consider them. 

We had now spent a fortnight, and something more, in ceremony and 
civilities, and in now and then taking a little tour about the fields and towards the 
mountains. However, even in this way of living I was not so idle as I seemed to 
be, for I not only made due observations of all the country which I saw, but 
informed myself sufficiently of the parts which I did not see. I found the country 
not only fruitful in the soil, but wonderfully temperate and agreeable in its 
climate. The air, though hot, according to its proper latitude, yet that heat so 
moderated by the cool breezes from the mountains, that it was rather equal to the 
plain countries in other parts of the world in the latitude of 50° than to a climate 
in 38 to 40°. 

This gave the inhabitants the advantages, not only of pleasant and agreeable 
living, but also of a particular fertility which hot climates are not blessed with, 
especially as to corn, the most necessary of all productions, such as wheat, I 
mean European wheat, or English wheat, which grew here as well and as kindly 
as in England, which in Peru and in the Isthmus of America will by no means 
thrive for want of moisture and cold. 

Here were also an excellent middling breed of black cattle, which the natives 
fed under the shade of the mountains and on the banks of the rivers till they 
came to be very fat. In a word, here were, or might be produced, all the plants, 
fruits, and grain, of a temperate climate. At the same time, the orange, lemon, 
citron, pomegranate, and figs, with a moderate care would come to a very 
tolerable perfection in their gardens, and even sugar canes in some places, 
though these last but rarely, and not without great art in the cultivation, and 
chiefly in gardens. 

I was assured, that farther southward, beyond Baldivia, and to the latitude of 
47 to 49°, the lands were esteemed richer than where we now were, the grass 
more strengthening and nourishing for the cattle, and that, consequently, the 
black cattle, horses, and hogs, were all of a larger breed. But that, as the 
Spaniards had no settlement beyond Baldivia to the south, so they did not find 


the natives so tractable as where we then were; where, though the Spaniards 
were but few, and the strength they had was but small, yet, as upon any occasion 
they had always been assisted with forces sufficient from St. Jago, and, if need 
were, even from Peru, so the natives had always been subdued, and had found 
themselves obliged to submit; and that now they were entirely reduced, and 
were, and had been for several years, very easy and quiet. Besides, the plentiful 
harvest which they made of gold from the mountains (which appeared to be the 
great allurement of the Spaniards), had drawn them rather to settle here than 
farther southward, being naturally addicted, as my new landlord confessed to 
me, to reap the harvest which had the least labour and hazard attending it, and 
the most profit. 

Not but that, at the same time, he confessed that he believed and had heard 
that there was as much gold to be found farther to the south, as far as the 
mountains continued; but that, as I have said, the natives were more troublesome 
there, and more dangerous, and that the king of Spain did not allow troops 
sufficient to civilize and reduce them. 

I asked him concerning the natives in the country where we were? He told me 
they were the most quiet and inoffensive people, since the Spaniards had 
reduced them by force, that could be desired; that they were not, indeed, 
numerous or warlike, the warlike and obstinate part of them having fled farther 
off to the south, as they were overpowered by the Spaniards; that, for those who 
were left, they lived secure under the protection of the Spanish governor; that 
they fed cattle and planted the country, and sold the product of their lands 
chiefly to the Spaniards; but that they did not covet to be rich, only to obtain 
clothes, arms, powder and shot, which, however, they were suffered to have but 
sparingly, and with good assurance of their fidelity. I asked him if they were not 
treacherous and perfidious, and if it was not dangerous trusting themselves 
among them in the mountains, and in the retired places where they dwelt? He 
told me that it was quite the contrary; that they were so honest, and so harmless, 
that he would at any time venture to send his two sons into the mountains a- 
hunting, with each of them a Chilian for his guide; and let them stay with the 
said natives two or three nights and days at a time, and be in no uneasiness about 
them; and that none of them were ever known to do any foul or treacherous thing 
by the Spaniards, since he had been in that country. 

Having thus finally informed myself of things, I began now to think it was 
high time to have a sight of the particulars which I came to inquire after, viz., the 
passages of the mountains, and the wonders that were to be discovered on the 
other side; and, accordingly, I took my patron, the Spaniard, by himself, and told 
him that as I was a traveller, and was now in such a remote part of the world, he 


could not but think I should be glad to see everything extraordinary that was to 
be seen, that I might be able to give some account of the world when I came into 
Europe, better and differing from what others had done who had been there 
before me; and that I had a great mind, if he would give me his assistance, to 
enter into the passages and valleys which he had told me so much of in the 
mountains; and, if it was possible, which, indeed, I had always thought it was 
not, to take a prospect of the world on the other side. 

He told me it was not a light piece of work, and perhaps the discoveries might 
not answer my trouble, there being little to be seen but steep precipices, 
inhospitable rocks, and impassable mountains, immuring us on every side, 
innumerable rills and brooks of water falling from the cliffs, making a barbarous 
and unpleasant sound, and that sound echoed and reverberated from innumerable 
cavities among the rocks, and these all pouring down into one middle stream, 
which we should always find on one side or other of us as we went; and that 
sometimes we should be obliged to pass those middle streams, as well as the rills 
and brooks on the sides, without a bridge, and at the trouble of pulling off our 
clothes. 

He told us that we should meet, indeed, with provisions enough, and with an 
innocent, harmless people, who, according to their ability, would entertain us 
very willingly; but that I, who was a stranger, would be sorely put to it for 
lodging, especially for so many of us. 

However, he said, as he had perhaps at first raised this curiosity in me, by 
giving me a favourable account of the place, he would be very far from 
discouraging me now; and that, if I resolved to go, he would not only endeavour 
to make everything as pleasant to me as he could, but that he and his major- 
domo would go along with me, and see us safe through and safe home again; but 
desired me not to be in too much haste, for that he must make some little 
preparation for the journey, which, as he told us, might perhaps take us up 
fourteen or sixteen days forward, and as much back again; not, he said, that it 
was necessary that we should be so long going and coming, as that he supposed I 
would take time to see everything which I might think worth seeing, and not be 
in so much haste as if I was sent express. I told him he was very much in the 
right; that I did not desire to make a thing which I had expected so much 
pleasure in, be a toil to me more than needs must; and, above all, that as I 
supposed I should not return into these parts very soon, I would not take a 
cursory view of a place which I expected would be so well worth seeing, and let 
it be known to all I should speak of it to, that I wanted to see it again before I 
could give a full account of it. 

Well, seignior, says he, we will not be in haste, or view it by halves; for, if 


wild and uncouth places be a diversion to you, I promise myself your curiosity 
shall be fully gratified; but as to extraordinary things, rarities in nature, and 
surprising incidents, which foreigners expect, I cannot say much to those. 
However, what think you, seignior, says he, if we should take a tour a little way 
into the entrance of the hills which I showed you the other day, and look upon 
the gate of this gulf? Perhaps your curiosity may be satisfied with the first day’s 
prospect, which I assure you will be none of the most pleasant, and you may find 
yourself sick of the enterprise. 

I told him, no; I was so resolved upon the attempt, since he, who I was 
satisfied would not deceive me, had represented it as so feasible, and especially 
since he had offered to conduct me through it, that I would not, for all the gold 
that was in the mountains, lay it aside. He shook his head at that expression, and, 
smiling at the doctor, says he, This gentleman little thinks that there is more gold 
in these mountains, nay, even in this part where we are, than there is above 
ground in the whole world. Partly understanding what he said, I answered, my 
meaning was to let him see that nothing could divert me from the purpose of 
viewing the place, unless he himself forbade me, which I hoped he would not; 
and that, as for looking a little way into the passage, to try if the horror of the 
place would put a check to my curiosity, I would not give him that trouble, 
seeing, the more terrible and frightful, the more difficult and impracticable it 
was, provided it could be mastered at last, the more it would please me to 
attempt and overcome it. 

Nay, nay, seignior, said he, pleasantly, there is nothing difficult or 
impracticable in it, nor is it anything but what the country people, and even some 
of our nation, perform every day; and that not only by themselves, either for 
sport in pursuit of game, but even with droves of cattle, which they go with from 
place to place, as to a market or a fair; and, therefore, if the horror of the cliffs 
and precipices, the noises of the volcanos, the fire, and such things as you may 
hear and see above you, will not put a stop to your curiosity, I assure you, you 
shall not meet with anything impassable or impracticable below, nor anything 
but, with the assistance of God and the Blessed Virgin (and then he crossed 
himself, and so we did all), we shall go cheerfully over. 

Finding, therefore, that I was thus resolutely bent upon the enterprise, but not 
in the least guessing at my design, he gave order to have servants and mules 
provided, for mules are much fitter to travel among the hills than horses; and, in 
four days he promised to be ready for a march. 

I had nothing to do in all these four days but to walk abroad, and, as we say, 
look about me; but I took this opportunity to give instructions to my two 
midshipmen, who were called my servants, in what they were to do. 


First, I charged them to make landmarks, bearings, and beacons, as we might 
call them, upon the rocks above them, and at every turning in the way below 
them, also at the reaches and windings of the rivers and brooks, falls of water, 
and everything remarkable, and to keep each of them separate and distinct 
journals of those things, not only to find the way back again by the same steps, 
but that they might be able to find that way afterwards by themselves, and 
without guides, which was the foundation and true intent of all the rest of my 
undertaking; and, as I knew these were both capable to do it, and had courage 
and fidelity to undertake it, I had singled them out for the attempt, and had made 
them fully acquainted with my whole scheme, and, consequently, they knew the 
meaning and reason of my present discourse with them. They promised not to 
fail to show me a plan of the hills, with the bearings of every point, one with 
another, where every step was to be taken, and every turning to the right hand or 
to the left, and such a journal, I believe, was never seen before or since, but it is 
too long for this place. I shall, however, take out the heads of it as I proceed, 
which may serve as a general description of the place. 

The evening of the fourth day, as he had appointed, my friend, the Spaniard, 
let me know, that he was ready to set out, and accordingly we began our 
cavalcade. My retinue consisted of six, as before, and we had mules provided for 
us; my two midshipmen, as servants, had two mules given them also for their 
baggage, the Spaniard had six also, viz., his gentleman, or, as I called him 
before, his major-domo, on horseback, that is to say, on muleback, with mules 
for his baggage, and four servants on foot. Just before we set out, his gentleman 
brought each of us a fuzee, and our two servants each a harquebuss, or short 
musket, with cartouches, powder, and ball, together with a pouch and small shot, 
such as we Call swan-shot, for fowls or deer, as we saw occasion. 

I was as well pleased with this circumstance as with any my landlord had 
done, because I had not so entire a confidence in the native Chilians as he had; 
but I saw plainly, some time after, that I was wrong, for nothing could be more 
honest, quiet, and free from design, than those people, except the poor honest 
people where we dressed up the king and queen, as already mentioned. 

We were late in the morning before we got out, having all this equipage to 
furnish, and, travelling very gently, it was about two hours before sunset when 
we came to the entrance of the mountains, where, to my surprise, I found we 
were to go in upon a level, without any ascent, at least that was considerable. We 
had, indeed, gone up upon a sharp ascent, for near two miles, before we came to 
the place. 

The entrance was agreeable enough, the passage being near half a mile broad. 
On the left hand was a small river, whose channel was deep, but the water 


shallow, there having been but little rain for some time; the water ran very rapid, 
and, as my Spaniard told me, was sometimes exceeding fierce. The entrance lay 
inclining a little south, and was so straight, that we could see near a mile before 
us; but the prodigious height of the hills on both sides, and before us, appearing 
one over another, gave such a prospect of horror, that I confess it was frightful at 
first to look on the stupendous altitude of the rocks; everything above us looking 
one higher than another was amazing; and to see how in some places they hung 
over the river, and over the passage, it created a dread of being overwhelmed 
with them. 

The rocks and precipices of the Andes, on our right hand, had here and there 
vast cliffs and entrances, which looked as if they had been different 
thoroughfares; but, when we came to look full into them, we could see no 
passage at the farther end, and that they went off in slopes, and with gulleys 
made by the water, which, in hasty rains, came pouring down from the hills, and 
which, at a distance, made such noises as it is impossible to conceive, unless by 
having seen and heard the like before; for the water, falling from a height twenty 
times as high as our own Monument, and, perhaps, much higher, and meeting in 
the passage with many dashes and interruptions, it is impossible to describe how 
the sound, crossing and interfering, mingled itself, and the several noises sunk 
one into another, increasing the whole, as the many waters joining increased the 
main stream. 

We entered this passage about two miles the first night; after the first length, 
which as I said, held about three quarters of a mile, we turned away to the south, 
short on the right hand; the river leaving us, seemed to come through a very 
narrow but deep hollow of the mountains, where there was little more breadth at 
the bottom than the channel took up, though the rocks inclined backward as they 
ascended, as placed in several stages, though all horrid and irregular; and we 
could see nothing but blackness and terror all the way. I was glad our passage 
did not turn on that side, but wondered that we should leave the river, and the 
more when I found, that in the way we went, having first mounted gently a green 
pleasant slope, it declined again, and we saw a new rivulet begin in the middle, 
and the water running south-east or thereabouts. This discovery made me ask if 
the water went away into the new world beyond the hills? My patron smiled, and 
said, No seignior, not yet; we shall meet with the other river again very quickly; 
and so we found it again the next morning. 

When we came a little farther, we found the passage open, and we came to a 
very pleasant plain, which declined a little gradually, widening to the left, or east 
side; on the right side of this we saw another vast opening like the first, which 
went in about half a mile, and then closed up as the first had done, sloping up to 


the top of the hills, a most astonishing inconceivable height. 

My patron stopping here, and getting down, or alighting from his mule, gave 
him to his man, and asking me to alight, told me this was the first night’s 
entertainment I was to meet with in the Andes, and hoped I was prepared for it. I 
told him, that I might very well consent to accept of such entertainment, in a 
journey of my own contriving, as he was content to take up with, in compliment 
to me. 


I looked round to see if there were any huts or cots of the mountaineers 
thereabouts, but I perceived none; only I observed something like a house, and it 
was really a house of some of the said mountaineers, upon the top of a precipice 
as high from where we stood, as the summit of the cupola of St. Paul’s, and I 
saw some living creatures, whether men or women I could not tell, looking from 
thence down upon us. However, I understood afterwards that they had ways to 
come at their dwelling, which were very easy and agreeable, and had lanes and 
plains where they fed their cattle, and had everything growing that they desired. 

My patron, making a kind of an invitation to me to walk, took me up that dark 
chasm, or opening, on the right hand, which I have just mentioned. Here, sir, 
said he, if you will venture to walk a few steps, it is likely we may show you 
some of the product of this country; but, recollecting that night was approaching, 
he added, I see it is too dark; perhaps it will be better to defer it till the morning. 
Accordingly, we walked back towards the place where we had left our mules and 
servants, and, when we came thither, there was a complete camp fixed, three 
very handsome tents raised, and a bar set up at a distance, where the mules were 
tied one to another to graze, and the servants and the baggage lay together, with 
an open tent over them. 

My patron led me into the first tent, and told me he was obliged to let me 
know that I must make a shift with that lodging, the place not affording any 
better. 

Here we had quilts laid very commodiously for me and my three comrades, 
and we lodged very comfortably; but, before we went to rest, we had the third 
tent to go to, in which there was a very handsome table, covered with a cold treat 
of roasted mutton and beef, very well dressed, some potted or baked venison, 
with pickles, conserves, and fine sweetmeats of various sorts. 

Here we ate very freely, but he bade us depend upon it that we should not fare 
so well the next night, and so it would be worse every night, till we came to lie 
entirely at a mountaineer’s; but he was better to us than he pretended. 

In the morning, we had our chocolate as regularly as we used to have it in his 
own house, and we were soon ready to pursue our journey. We went winding 


now from the south-east to the left, till our course looked east by north, when we 
came again to have the river in view. But I should have observed here, that my 
two midshipmen, and two of my patron’s servants, had, by his direction, been 
very early in the morning climbing up the rocks in the opening on the right hand, 
and had come back again about a quarter of an hour after we set out; when, 
missing my two men, I inquired for them, and my patron said they were coming; 
for, it seems he saw them at a distance, and so we halted for them. 

When they were come almost up to us, he called to his men in Spanish, to ask 
if they had had Una bon vejo? They answered, Poco, poco; and when they came 
quite up, one of my midshipmen showed me three or four small bits of clean 
perfect gold, which they had picked up in the hill or gullet where the water 
trickled down from the rocks; and the Spaniard told them that, had they had 
time, they should have found much more, the water being quite down, and 
nobody having been there since the last hard rain. One of the Spaniards had three 
small bits in his hand also. I said nothing for the present, but charged my 
midshipmen to mark the place, and so we went on. 

We followed up the stream of this water for three days more, encamping every 
night as before, in which time we passed by several such openings into the rocks 
on either side. On the fourth day we had the prospect of a very pleasant valley 
and river below us, on the north side, keeping its course almost in the middle; 
the valley reaching near four miles in length, and in some places near two miles 
broad. 

This sight was perfectly surprising, because here we found the vale fruitful, 
level, and inhabited, there being several small villages or clusters of houses, such 
as the Chilians live in, which are low houses, covered with a kind of sedge, and 
sheltered with little rows of thick grown trees, but of what kind we knew not. 

We saw no way through the valley, nor which way we were to go out, but 
perceived it everywhere bounded with prodigious mountains, look to which side 
of it we would. We kept still on the right, which was now the south-east side of 
the river, and as we followed it up the stream, it was still less than at first, and 
lessened every step we went, because of the number of rills we left behind us; 
and here we encamped the fifth time, and all this time the Spanish gentleman 
victualled us; then we turned again to the right, where we had a new and 
beautiful prospect of another valley, as broad as the other, but not above a mile 
in length. 

After we had passed through this valley, my patron rode up to a poor cottage 
of a Chilian Indian without any ceremony, and calling us all about him, told us 
that there we would go to dinner. We saw a smoke indeed in the house, rather 
than coming out of it; and the little that did, smothered through a hole in the roof 


instead of a chimney. However, to this house, as an inn, my patron had sent 
away his major-domo and another servant; and there they were, as busy as two 
professed cooks, boiling and stewing goats’ flesh and fowls, making up soups, 
broths, and other messes, which it seems they were used to provide, and which, 
however homely the cottage was, we found very savoury and good. 

Immediately a loose tent was pitched, and we had our table set up, and dinner 
served in; and afterwards, having reposed ourselves (as the custom there is), we 
were ready to travel again. 

I had leisure all this while to observe and wonder at the admirable structure of 
this part of the country, which may serve, in my opinion, for the eighth wonder 
of the world; that is to say, supposing there were but seven before. We had in the 
middle of the day, indeed, a very hot sun, and the reflection from the mountains 
made it still hotter; but the height of the rocks on every side began to cast long 
shadows before three o’clock, except where the openings looked towards the 
west; and as soon as those shadows reached us, the cool breezes of the air came 
naturally on, and made our way exceeding pleasant and refreshing. 

The place we were in was green and flourishing, and the soil well cultivated 
by the poor industrious Chilians, who lived here in perfect solitude, and pleased 
with their liberty from the tyranny of the Spaniards, who very seldom visited 
them, and never molested them, being pretty much out of their way, except when 
they came for hunting and diversion, and then they used the Chilians always 
civilly, because they were obliged to them for their assistance in their diversions, 
the Chilians of those valleys being very active, strong, and nimble fellows. 

By this means most of them were furnished with fire-arms, powder, and shot, 
and were very good marksmen; but, as to violence against any one, they 
entertained no thought of that kind, as I could perceive, but were content with 
their way of living, which was easy and free. 

The tops of the mountains here, the valleys being so large, were much plainer 
to be seen than where the passages were narrow, for there the height was so great 
that we could see but little. Here, at several distances (the rocks towering one 
over another), we might see smoke come out of some, snow lying upon others, 
trees and bushes growing all around; and goats, wild asses, and other creatures, 
which we could hardly distinguish, running about in various parts of the country. 

When we had passed through this second valley, I perceived we came to a 
narrower passage, and something like the first; the entrance into it indeed was 
smooth, and above a quarter of a mile broad, and it went winding away to the 
north, and then again turned round to the north-east, afterwards almost due-east, 
and then to the south-east, and so to south-south-east; and this frightful narrow 
Strait, with the hanging rocks almost closing together on the top, whose height 


we could neither see nor guess at, continued about three days’ journey more, 
most of the way ascending gently before us. As to the river, it was by this time 
quite lost; but we might see, that on any occasion of rain, or of the melting of the 
snow on the mountains, there was a hollow in the middle of the valley through 
which the water made its way, and on either hand, the sides of the hills were full 
of the like gulleys, made by the violence of the rain, where, not the earth only, 
but the rocks themselves, even the very stone, seemed to be worn and penetrated 
by the continual fall of the water. 

Here my patron showed me, that in the hollow which I mentioned in the 
middle of this way, and at the bottom of those gulleys, or places worn as above 
in the rocks, there were often found pieces of gold, and sometimes, after a rain, 
very great quantities; and that there were few of the little Chilian cottages which 
I had seen where they had not sometimes a pound or two of gold dust and lumps 
of gold by them, and he was mistaken, if I was willing to stay and make the 
experiment, if we did not find some even then, in a very little search. 

The Chilian mountaineer at whose house we stopped to dine had gone with us, 
and he hearing my patron say thus, ran presently to the hollow channel in the 
middle, where there was a kind of fail or break in it, which the water, by falling 
perhaps two or three feet, had made a hollow deeper than the rest, and which, 
though there was no water then running, yet had water in it, perhaps the quantity 
of a barrel or two. Here, with the help of two of the servants and a kind of scoop, 
he presently threw out the water, with the sand, and whatever was at bottom 
among it, into the ordinary watercourse; the water falling thus hard, every 
scoopful upon the sand or earth that came out of the scoop before it, washed a 
great deal of it away; and among that which remained, we might plainly see little 
lumps of gold shining as big as grains of sand, and sometimes one or two a little 
bigger. 

This was demonstration enough to us. I took up some small grains of it, about 
the quantity of half a quarter of an ounce, and left my midshipmen to take up 
more, and they stayed indeed so long, that they could scarce see their way to 
overtake us, and brought away about two ounces in all, the Chilian and the 
servants freely giving them all they found. 

When we had travelled about nine miles more in this winding frightful narrow 
way, it began to grow towards night, and my patron talked of taking up our 
quarters as we had before; but his gentleman put him in a mind of a Chilian, one 
of their old servants, who lived in a turning among the mountains, about half a 
mile out of our way, and where we might be accommodated with a house, or 
place at least, for our cookery. Very true, says our patron, we will go thither; and 
there, seignior, says he, turning to me, you shall see an emblem of complete 


felicity, even in the middle of this seat of horror; and you shall see a prince 
greater, and more truly so, than King Philip, who is the greatest man in the 
world. 

Accordingly we went softly on, his gentleman having advanced before, and in 
about half a mile we found a turning or opening on our left, where we beheld a 
deep large valley, almost circular, and of about a mile diameter, and abundance 
of houses or cottages interspersed all over it, so that the whole valley looked like 
an inhabited village, and the ground like a planted garden. 

We who, as I said, had been for some miles ascending, were so high above the 
valley, that it looked as the lowlands in England do below Box Hill in Surrey; 
and I was going to ask how we should get down? but, as we were come into a 
wider space than before, so we had more daylight; for though the hollow way 
had rendered it near dusk before, now it was almost clear day again. 

Here we parted with the first Chilian that I mentioned, and I ordered one of 
my midshipmen to give him a hat, and a piece of black baize, enough to make 
him a cloak, which so obliged the man that he knew not what way to testify his 
joy; but I knew what I was doing in this, and I ordered my midshipman to do it 
that he might make his acquaintance with him against another time, and it was 
not a gift ill bestowed, as will appear in its place. 

We were now obliged to quit our mules, who all took up their quarters at the 
top of the hill, while we, by footings made in the rocks, descended, as we might 
say, down a pair of stairs of half a mile long, but with many plain places 
between, like foot-paces, for the ease of going and coming. 

Thus, winding and turning to avoid the declivity of the hill, we came very safe 
to the bottom, where my patron’s gentleman brought our new landlord, that was 
to be, who came to pay his compliments to us. 

He was dressed in a jerkin made of otter-skin, like a doublet, a pair of long 
Spanish breeches, of leather dressed after the Spanish fashion, green, and very 
soft, and which looked very well, but what the skin was, I could not guess; he 
had over it a mantle of a kind of cotton, dyed in two or three grave brown 
colours, and thrown about him like a Scotsman’s plaid; he had shoes of a 
particular make, tied on like sandals, flat-heeled, no stockings, his breeches 
hanging down below the calf of his leg, and his shoes lacing up above his ancles. 
He had on a cap of the skin of some small beast like a racoon, with a bit of the 
tail hanging out from the crown of his head backward, a long pole in his hand, 
and a servant, as oddly dressed as himself, carried his gun; he had neither spado 
nor dagger. 

When our patron came up, the Chilian stepped forward and made him three 
very low bows, and then they talked together, not in Spanish, but in a kind of 


mountain jargon, some Spanish, and some Chilian, of which I scarce understood 
one word. After a few words, I understood he said something of a stranger come 
to see, and then, I supposed, added, the passages of the mountains; then the 
Chilian came towards me, made me three bows, and bade me welcome in 
Spanish. As soon as he had said that, he turns to his barbarian, I mean his 
servant, for he was as ugly a looked fellow as ever I saw, and taking his gun 
from him presented it to me. My patron bade me take it, for he saw me at a loss 
what to do, telling me that it was the greatest compliment that a Chilian could 
pay to me; he would be very ill pleased and out of humour if it was not accepted, 
and would think we did not want to be friendly with him. 

As we had not given this Chilian any notice of our coming, more than a 
quarter of an hour, we could not expect great matters of entertainment, and, as 
we carried our provision with us, we did not stand in much need of it; but we had 
no reason to complain. 

This man’s habitation was the same as the rest, low, and covered with a sedge, 
or a kind of reed which we found grew very plentifully in the valley where he 
lived; he had several pieces of ground round his dwelling, enclosed with walls 
made very artificially with small stones and no mortar; these enclosed grounds 
were planted with several kinds of garden-stuff for his household, such as 
plantains, Spanish cabbages, green cocoa, and other things of the growth of their 
own country, and two of them with European wheat. 

He had five or six apartments in his house, every one of them had a door into 
the open air, and into one another, and two of them were very large and decent, 
had long tables on one side, made after their own way, and benches to sit to 
them, like our country people’s long tables in England, and mattresses like 
couches all along the other side, with skins of several sorts of wild creatures laid 
on them to repose on in the heat of the day, as is the usage among the Spaniards. 

Our people set up their tents and beds abroad as before; but my patron told me 
the Chilian would take it very ill if he and I did not take up our lodging in his 
house, and we had two rooms provided, very magnificent in their way. 

The mattress we lay on had a large canopy over it, spread like the crown of a 
tent, and covered with a large piece of cotton, white as milk, and which came 
round every way like a curtain, so that if it had been in the open field it would 
have been a complete covering. The bed, such as it was, might be nearly as hard 
as a quilt, and the covering was of the same cotton as the curtain-work, which, it 
seems, is the manufacture of the Chilian women, and is made very dexterously; 
it looked wild, but agreeably enough, and proper to the place, so I slept very 
comfortably in it. 

But, I must confess, I was surprised at the aspect of things in the night here. It 


was, as I told you above, near night when we came to this man’s cottage (palace 
I should have called it), and, while we were taking our repast, which was very 
good, it grew quite night. 

We had wax candles brought in to accommodate us with light, which, it 
seems, my patron’s man had provided; and the place had so little communication 
with the air by windows, that we saw nothing of what was without doors. 

After supper my patron turned to me and said, Come, seignior, prepare 
yourself to take a walk. What! in the dark, said I, in such a country as this? No, 
no, says he, it is never dark here, you are now come to the country of everlasting 
day; what think you? is not this Elysium? I do not understand you, answered I. 
But you will presently, says he, when I shall show you that it is now lighter 
abroad than when we came in. Soon after this some of the servants opened the 
door that went into the next room, and the door of that room, which opened in 
the air, stood open, from whence a light of fire shone into the outer room, and so 
farther into ours. What are they burning there? said I to my patron. You will see 
presently, says he, adding, I hope you will not be surprised, and then he led me 
to the outer door. 

But who can express the thoughts of a man’s heart, coming on a sudden into a 
place where the whole world seemed to be on fire! The valley was, on one side, 
so exceeding bright the eye could scarce bear to look at it; the sides of the 
mountains were shining like the fire itself; the flame from the top of the 
mountain on the other side casting its light directly upon them. From thence the 
reflection into other parts looked red, and more terrible; for the first was white 
and clear, like the light of the sun; but the other, being, as it were, a reflection of 
light mixed with some darker cavities, represented the fire of a furnace; and, in 
short, it might well be said here was no darkness; but certainly, at the first view, 
it gives a traveller no other idea than that of being at the very entrance into 
eternal horror. 

All this while there was no fire, that is to say, no real flame to be seen, only, 
that where the flame was it shone clearly into the valley; but the vulcano, or 
vulcanoes, from whence the fire issued out (for it seems there was no less than 
three of them, though at the distance of some miles from one another), were on 
the south and east sides of the valley, which was so much on that side where we 
were, that we could see nothing but the light; neither on the other side could they 
see any more, it seems, than just the top of the flame, not knowing anything of 
the places from whence it issued out, which no mortal creature, no, not of the 
Chilians themselves, were ever hardy enough to go near. Nor would it be 
possible, if any should attempt it, the tops of the hills, for many leagues about 
them, being covered with new mountains of ashes and stones, which are daily 


cast out of the mouths of those volcanoes, by which they grew every day higher 
than they were before, and which would overwhelm, not only men, but whole 
armies of men, if they should venture to come near them. 

When first we came into the long narrow way I mentioned last, I observed, as 
I thought, the wind blew very hard aloft among the hills, and that it made a noise 
like thunder, which I thought nothing of, but as a thing usual. But now, when I 
came to this terrible sight, and that I heard the same thunder, and yet found the 
air calm and quiet, I soon understood that it was a continued thunder, occasioned 
by the roaring of the fire in the bowels of the mountains. 

It must be some time, as may be supposed, before a traveller, unacquainted 
with such things, could make them familiar to him; and though the horror and 
surprise might abate, after proper reflections on the nature and reason of them, 
yet I had a kind of astonishment upon me for a great while; every different place 
to which I turned my eye presented me with a new scene of horror. I was for 
some time frighted at the fire being, as it were, over my head, for I could see 
nothing of it; but that the air looked as if it were all on fire; and I could not 
persuade myself but it would cast down the rocks and mountains on my head; 
but I was laughed out of that notion by the company. 

After a while, I asked them if these volcanoes did not cast out a kind of liquid 
fire, as I had seen an account of on the eruptions at Mount-A‘tna, which cast out, 
as we are told, a prodigious stream of fire, and run several leagues into the sea? 

Upon my putting this question to my patron, he asked the Chilian how long 
ago it was since such a stream, calling it by a name of their own, ran fire? He 
answered, it ran now, and if we were disposed to walk but three furlongs we 
should see it. 

He said little to me, but asked me if I cared to walk a little way by this kind of 
light? I told him it was a surprising place we were in, but I supposed he would 
lead me into no danger. 

He said he would assure me he would lead me into no danger; that these 
things were very familiar to them, but that I might depend there was no hazard, 
and that the flames which gave all this light were six or seven miles off, and 
some of them more. 

We walked along the plain of the valley about half a mile, when another great 
valley opened to the right, and gave us a more dreadful prospect than any we had 
seen before; for at the farther end of this second valley, but at the distance of 
three miles from where we stood, we saw a livid stream of fire come running 
down the sides of the mountain for near three quarters of a mile in length, 
running like melted metal into a mould, until, I supposed, as it came nearer the 
bottom, it cooled and separated, and so went out of itself. 


Beyond this, over the summit of a prodigious mountain, we could see the tops 
of the clear flame of a volcano, a dreadful one, no doubt, could we have seen it 
all; and from the mouth of which it was supposed this stream of fire came, 
though the Chilian assured us that the fire itself was eight leagues off, and that 
the liquid fire which we saw came out of the side of the mountain, and was two 
leagues from the great volcano itself, running like liquid metal out of a furnace. 

They told me there was a great deal of melted gold ran down with the other 
inflamed earth in that stream, and that much of the metal was afterwards found 
there; but this I was to take upon trust. 

The sight, as will easily be supposed, was best at a distance, and, indeed, I had 
enough of it. As for my two midshipmen, they were almost frightened out of all 
their resolutions of going any farther in this horrible place; and when we stopped 
they came mighty seriously to me, and begged, for God’s sake, not to venture 
any farther upon the faith of these Spaniards, for that they would certainly carry 
us all into some mischief or other, and betray us. 

I bade them be easy, for I saw nothing in it all that looked like treachery; that 
it was true, indeed, it was a terrible place to look on, but it seemed to be no more 
than what was natural and familiar there, and we should be soon out of it. 

They told me very seriously that they believed it was the mouth of hell, and 
that, in short, they were not able to bear it, and entreated me to go back. I told 
them I could not think of that, but if they could not endure it, I would give 
consent that they should go back in the morning. However, we went for the 
present to the Chilian’s house again, where we got a plentiful draught of Chilian 
wine, for my patron had taken care to have a good quantity of it with us; and in 
the morning my two midshipmen, who got very drunk over night, had courage 
enough to venture forward again; for the light of the sun put quite another face 
upon things, and nothing of the fire was then to be seen, only the smoke. 

All our company lodged in the tents here, but myself and my patron, the 
Spaniard, who lodged within the Chilian’s house, as I have said. 

This Chilian was a great man among the natives, and all the valley I spoke of, 
which lay round his dwelling, was called his own. He lived in a perfect state of 
tranquility, neither enjoying or coveting anything but what was necessary, and 
wanting nothing that was so. He had gold merely for the trouble of picking it up, 
for it was found in all the little gulleys and rills of water which, as I have said, 
came down from the mountains on every side; yet I did not find that he troubled 
himself to lay up any great quantity, more than served to go to Villa Rica and 
buy what he wanted for himself and family. 

He had, it seems, a wife and some daughters, but no sons; these lived in a 
separate house, about a furlong from that where he lived, and were kept there as 


a family by themselves, and if he had any sons they would have lived with him. 

He did not offer to go with us any part of our way, as the other had done, but, 
having entertained us with great civility, took his leave. I caused one of my 
midshipmen to make him a present, when we came away, of a piece of black 
baize, enough to make him a cloak, as I did the other, and a piece of blue English 
serge, enough to make him a jerkin and breeches, which he accepted as a great 
bounty. 

We set out again, though not very early in the morning, having, as I said, sat 
up late, and drank freely over night, and we found, that after we had been gone 
to sleep it had rained very hard, and though the rain was over before we went 
out, yet the falling of the water from the hills made such a confused noise, and 
was echoed so backward and forward from all sides, that it was like a strange 
mixture of distant thunder, and though we knew the causes, yet it could not but 
be surprising to us for awhile. 

However, we set forward, the way under foot being pretty good; and first he 
went up the steps again by which we had come down, our last host waiting on us 
thither, and there I gave him back his gun, for he would not take it before. 

In this valley, which was the pleasantest by day and the most dismal by night 
that ever I saw, I observed abundance of goats, as well tame in the enclosures, as 
wild upon the rocks; and we found afterwards, that the last were perfectly wild, 
and to be had, like those at Juan Fernandez, by any one who could catch them. 
My patron sent off two of his men, just as a huntsman casts off his hounds, to go 
and catch goats, and they brought us in three, which they shot in less than half an 
hour, and these we carried with us for our evening supply; for we made no 
dinner this day, having fed heartily in the morning about nine, and had chocolate 
two hours before that. 

We travelled now along the narrow winding passage, which I mentioned 
before, for about four hours, until I found, that though we had ascended but 
gently, yet that, as we had done so for almost twenty miles together, we were got 
up to a frightful height, and I began to expect some very difficult descent on the 
other side; but we were made easy about two o’clock, when the way not only 
declined again to the east, but grew wider, though with frequent turnings and 
windings about, so that we could seldom see above half a mile before us. 

We went on thus pretty much on a level, now rising, now falling; but still I 
found that we were a very great height from our first entrance, and, as to the 
running of the water, I found that it flowed neither east nor west, but ran all 
down the little turnings that we frequently met with on the north side of our way, 
which my patron told me fell all into the great valley where we saw the fire, and 
so passed off by a general channel north-west, until it found its way out into the 


open country of Chili, and so to the South Seas. 


We were now come to another night’s lodging, which we were obliged to take 
up with on the green grass, as we did the first night; but, by the help of our 
proveditor-general, my patron, we fared very well, our goat’s flesh being 
reduced into so many sorts of venison, that none of us could distinguish it from 
the best venison we ever tasted. 

Here we slept without any of the frightful things we saw the night before, 
except that we might see the light of the fire in the air at a great distance, like a 
great city in flames, but that gave us no disturbance at all. 

In the morning our two hunters shot a deer, or rather a young fawn, before we 
were awake, and this was the first we met with in this part of our travel, and thus 
we were provided for dinner even before breakfast-time; as for our breakfast, it 
was always a Spanish one, that is to say, about a pint of chocolate. 

We set out very merrily in the moming, and we that were Englishmen could 
not refrain smiling at one another, to think how we passed through a country 
where the gold lay in every ditch, as we might call it, and never troubled 
ourselves so much as to stoop to take it up; so certain is it, that it is easy to be 
placed in a station of life where that very gold, the heaping up of which is 
elsewhere made the main business of man’s living in the world, would be of no 
value, and not worth taking off from the ground; nay, not of signification enough 
to make a present of, for that was the case here. 

Two or three yards of Colchester baize, a coarse rug-like manufacture, worth 
in London about 15d. per yard, was here a present for a man of quality, when, 
for a handful of gold dust, the same person would scarce say, Thank you; or, 
perhaps, would think himself not kindly treated to have it offered him. 

We travelled this day pretty smartly, having rested at noon about two hours, as 
before, and, by my calculation, went about twenty-two English miles in all. 
About five o’clock in the afternoon, we came into a broad, plain open place, 
where, though it was not properly a valley, yet we found it lay very level for a 
good way together, our way lying almost east-south-east. After we had marched 
so about two miles, I found the way go evidently down hill, and, in half a mile 
more, to our singular satisfaction we found the water from the mountains ran 
plainly eastward, and, consequently, to the North Sea. 

We saw at a distance several huts or houses of the mountaineer inhabitants, 
but went near none of them, but kept on our way, going down two or three pretty 
steep places, not at all dangerous, though something difficult. 

We encamped again the next night as before, and still our good caterer had 
plenty of food for us; but I observed that the next morning, when we set forward, 


our tents were left standing, the baggage mules tied together to graze, and our 
company lessened by all my patron’s servants, which, when I inquired about, he 
told me he hoped we should have good quarters quickly without them. 


I did not understand him for the present, but it unriddled itself soon after; for, 
though we travelled four days more in that narrow way, yet he always found us 
lodging at the cottages of the mountaineers. 

The sixth day we went all day up hill; at last, on a sudden, the way turned 
short east, and opened into a vast wide country, boundless to the eye every way, 
and delivered us entirely from the mountains of the Andes, in which we had 
wandered so long. 

Any one may guess what an agreeable surprise this was to us, to whom it was 
the main end of our travels. We made no question that this was the open country 
extending to the North, or Atlantic Ocean; but how far it was thither, or what 
inhabitants it was possessed by, what travelling, what provisions to be found by 
the way, what rivers to pass, and whether any navigable or not, this our patron 
himself could not tell us one word of, owning frankly to us, that he had never 
been one step farther than the place where we then stood, and that he had been 
there only once, to satisfy his curiosity, as I did now. 

I told him, that if I had lived where he did, and had servants and provisions at 
command as he had, it would have been impossible for me to have restrained my 
curiosity so far as not to have searched through that whole country to the sea- 
side long ago. I also told him it seemed to be a pleasant and fruitful soil, and, no 
doubt, was capable of cultivations and improvements; and, if it had been only to 
have possessed such a country in his Catholic majesty’s name, it must have been 
worth while to undertake the discovery for the honour of Spain; and that there 
could be no room to question but his Catholic majesty would have honoured the 
man who should have undertaken such a thing with some particular mark of his 
favour, which might be of consequence to him and his family. 

He answered me, as to that, the Spaniards seemed already to have more 
dominions in America than they could keep, and much more than they were able 
to reap the benefit of, and still more infinitely than they could improve, and 
especially in those parts called South America. 

And he, moreover, told me, that it was next to a miracle they could keep 
possession of the place we were in; and, were not the natives so utterly destitute 
of support from any other part of the world, as not to be able to have either arms 
or ammunition put into their hands, it would be impossible, since I might easily 
see they were men that wanted not strength of body or courage; and it was 
evident they did not want numbers, seeing they were already ten thousand 
natives to one Spaniard, taking the whole country from one end to the other. 

Thus you see, seignior, added he, how far we are from improvement in that 
part of the country which we possess, and many more, which you may be sure 
are among these vast mountains, and which we never discovered, seeing all these 


valleys and passages among the mountains, where gold is to be had in such 
quantities, and with so much ease, that every poor Chilian gathers it up with his 
hands, and may have as much as he pleases, are all left open, naked, and 
unregarded, in the possession of the wild mountaineers, who are heathens and 
savages; and the Spaniards, you see, are so few, and those few so indolent, so 
slothful, and so satisfied with the gold they get of the Chilians for things of small 
value in trade, that all this vast treasure lies unregarded by them. Nay, continued 
he, is it not very strange to observe, that, when for our diversion we come into 
the hills, and among these places where you see the gold is so easily found, we 
come, as we Call it, a-hunting, and divert ourselves more with shooting wild 
parrots, or a fawn or two, for which also we ride and run, and make our servants 
weary themselves more than they would in searching for the gold among the 
gulleys and holes that the water makes in the rocks, and more than would suffice 
to find fifty, nay, one hundred times the value in gold! To what purpose, then, 
should we seek the possession of more countries, who are already possessed of 
more land than we can improve, and of more wealth than we know what to do 
with? Perceiving me very attentive, he went on thus: 

Were these mountains valued in Europe according to the riches to be found in 
them, the viceroy would obtain orders from the king to have strong forts erected 
at the entrance in, and at the coming out of them, as well on the side of Chili, as 
here, and strong garrisons maintained in them, to prevent foreign nations 
landing, either on our side in Chili, or on this side in the North Seas, and taking 
the possession from us. He would then order thirty thousand slaves, negroes or 
Chilians, to be constantly employed, not only in picking up what gold might be 
found in the channels of the water, which might easily be formed into proper 
receivers, so as that if any gold washed from the rocks it should soon be found, 
and be so secured, as that none of it would escape; also others, with miners and 
engineers, might search into the very rocks themselves, and would no doubt find 
out such mines of gold, or other secret stores of it in those mountains, as would 
be sufficient to enrich the world. 

While we omit such things as these, seignior, says he, what signifies Spain 
making new acquisitions, or the people of Spain seeking new countries? This 
vast tract of land you see here, and some hundreds of miles every way which 
your eye cannot reach to, is a fruitful, pleasant, and agreeable part of the 
creation, but perfectly uncultivated, and most of it uninhabited; and any nation in 
Europe that thinks fit to settle in it are free to do so, for anything we are able to 
do to prevent them. 

But, seignior, says I, does not his Catholic majesty claim a title to the 
possession of it? and have the Spaniards no governor over it? nor any ports or 


towns, settlements, or colonies in it, as is the case here in Chili? Seignior, replied 
he, the king of Spain is lord of all America, as well that which he possesses as 
that which he possesses not, that right being given him by the Pope, in the right 
of his being a Christian prince, making new discoveries for propagating the 
Christian faith among infidels; how far that may pass for a title among the 
European powers I know not. I have heard that it has always passed for a maxim 
in Europe, that no country which is not planted by any prince or people can be 
said to belong to them; and, indeed, I cannot say but it seems to be rational, that 
no prince should pretend to any title to a country where he does not think fit to 
plant and to keep possession. For, if he leaves the country unpossessed, he leaves 
it free for any other nation to come and possess; and this is the reason why the 
former kings of Spain did not dispute that right of the French to the colonies of 
the Mississipi and Canada, or the right of the English to the Caribee islands, or 
to their colonies of Virginia and New England. 

In like manner, from the Buenos Ayres, in the Rio de la Plata, which lies that 
way (pointing north-east), to the Fretum Magellanicum, which lies that way 
(pointing south-east), which comprehends a vast number of leagues, is called by 
us Coasta Deserta, being unpossessed by Spain, and disregarded of all our 
nation; neither is there one Spaniard in it. Nevertheless, you see how fruitful, 
how pleasant, and how agreeable a climate it is; how apt for planting and 
peopling it seems to be, and, above all, what a place of wealth here would be 
behind them, sufficient, and more than enough, both for them and us; for we 
should have no reason to offer them any disturbance, neither should we be in any 
condition to do it, the passages of the mountains being but few and difficult, as 
you have seen, and our numbers not sufficient to do anything more than to block 
them up, to keep such people from breaking in upon our settlements on the coast 
of the South Seas. 

I asked him if these notions of his were common among those of his country 
who were settled in Chili and Peru? or whether they were his own private 
opinions only? I told him I believed the latter, because I found he acted in all his 
affairs upon generous principles, and was for propagating the good of mankind; 
but, that I questioned whether their governor of Old Spain, or the sub-governor 
and viceroy of New Spain, acted upon those notions; and, since he had 
mentioned the Buenos Ayres and the Rio de la Plata, I should take that as an 
example, seeing the Spaniards would never suffer any nation to set foot in that 
great river, where so many countries might have been discovered, and colonies 
planted; though, at the same time, they had not possessed, or fully discovered 
those places themselves. 


He answered me, smiling; Seignior, says he, you have given the reason for this 
yourself, in that very part which you think is a reason against it. We have a 
colony at Buenos Ayres, and at the city of Ascension, higher up in the Rio de la 
Plata, and we are not willing to let any other nation settle there, because we 
would not let them see how weak we are, and what a vast extent of land we 
possess there with a few men; and this for two reasons: 

First, We are possessed of the country, and daily increasing there, and may in 
time extend ourselves farther. The great rivers Parana and Paraguay being yet 
left for us to plant in, and we are not willing to put ourselves out of a capacity of 
planting farther, and therefore we keep the possession. 

Secondly, We have a communication from thence with Peru. The great river la 
Plata rises at the city of that name, and out of the mountain Potosi, in Peru, and a 
great trade is carried on by that river, and it would be dangerous to let foreigners 
into the secret of that trade, which they might entirely cut off, especially when 
they should find how small a number of Spaniards are planted there to preserve 
it, seeing there are not six hundred Spaniards in all that vast country, which, by 
the course of that river, is more than one thousand six hundred miles in length. 

I confess, said I, these are just grounds for your keeping the possession of that 
river. They are so, said he, and the more because of so powerful a colony as the 
Portuguese have in the Brazils, which bound immediately upon it, and who are 
always encroaching upon it from the land side, and would gladly have a passage 
up the Rio Parana to the back of their colony. 

But here, seignior, says he, the case differs; for we neither take nor keep 
possession here, neither have we one Spaniard, as I said, in the whole country 
now before you, and therefore we call this country Coasta Deserta. Not that it is 
a desert, as that name is generally taken to signify, a barren, sandy, dry country; 
on the contrary, the infinite prodigious increase of the European black cattle 
which were brought by the Spaniards to the Buenos Ayres, and suffered to run 
loose, is a sufficient testimony of the fruitfulness and richness of the soil, their 
numbers being such, that they kill above twenty thousand in a year for nothing 
but the hides, which they carry away to Spain, leaving the flesh, though fat and 
wholesome, to perish on the ground, or be devoured by birds of prey. 

And the number is so great, notwithstanding all they destroy, that they are 
found to wander sometimes in droves of many thousands together over all the 
vast country between the Rio de la Plata, the city of Ascension, and the frontier 
of Peru, and even down into this country which you see before us, and up to the 
very foot of these mountains. 

Well, said I, and is it not a great pity that all this part of the country, and in 
such a climate as this is, should lie uncultivated, or uninhabited rather? for I 


understand there are not any great numbers of people to be found among them. 

It is true, added he, there are some notions prevailing of people being spread 
about in this country, but, as the terror of our people, the Spaniards, drove them 
at first from the seacoast towards these mountains, so the greatest part of them 
continue on this side still, for towards the coast it is very rare that they find any 
people. 

I would have inquired of him about rivers and navigable streams which might 
be in this country, but he told me frankly that he could give me no account of 
those; only thus, that if any of the rivers went away towards the north, they 
certainly run all into the great Rio de la Plata; but that if they went east, or 
southerly, they must go directly to the coast, which was ordinarily called, as he 
said, La Costa Deserta, or, as by some, the coast of Patagonia. That, as to the 
magnitude of those rivers he could say little, but it was reasonable to suppose 
there must be some very considerable rivers, and whose streams must needs be 
capable of navigation, seeing abundance of water must continually flow from the 
mountains where we then were, and its being at least four hundred miles from 
the sea-side, those small streams must necessarily join together, and form large 
rivers in the plain country. 

I had enough in this discourse fully to satisfy all my curiosity, and sufficiently 
to heighten my desire of making the farther discoveries which I had in my 
thoughts. 

We pitched our little camp here, and sat down to our repast; for I found that 
though we were to go back to lodge, yet my patron had taken care we should be 
furnished sufficiently for dinner, and have a good house to eat it in, that is to say, 
a tent as before. 

The place where we stood, though we had come down hill for a great way, yet 
seemed very high from the ordinary surface of the country, and gave us therefore 
an exceeding fine prospect of it, the country declining gradually for near ten 
miles; and we thought, as well as the distance of the place would allow us, we 
saw a great river, but, as I learned afterwards, it was rather a great lake than a 
river, which was supplied by the smaller rivers, or rivulets, from the mountains, 
which met there as in a great receptacle of waters, and out of this lake they all 
issued again in one river, of which I shall have occasion to give a farther account 
hereafter. 

While we were at dinner, I ordered my midshipmen to take their observations 
of every distant object, and to look at everything with their glasses, which they 
did, and told me of this lake; but my patron could give no account of it, having 
never been, as he said before, one step farther that way than where we were. 

However, my men showed me plainly that it was a great lake, and that there 


went a large river from it towards the east-south-east, and this was enough for 
me, for that way lay all the schemes I had laid. 

I took this opportunity to ask my midshipmen, first, if they had taken such 
observations in their passage of the mountains as that they were sure they could 
find their way through to this place again without guides? And they assured me 
they could. 

Then I put it to them whether they thought it might not be practicable to travel 
over that vast level country to the North Seas? and to make a sufficient discovery 
of the country, so as that hereafter Englishmen coming to the coast on the side of 
those seas, might penetrate to these golden mountains, and reap the benefit of the 
treasure without going a prodigious length above Cape Horn and the Terra del 
Fuego, which was always attended with innumerable dangers, and without 
breaking through the kingdom of Chili and the Spaniards’ settlements, which, 
perhaps, we might soon be at peace with, and so be shut out that way by our own 
consents? 

One of my men began to speak of the difficulties of such an attempt, the want 
of provisions, and other dangers which we should be exposed to on the way; but 
the other, a bold, brisk fellow, told me he made no question but it might be 
easily done, and especially because all the rivers they should meet with would, 
of course, run along with us, so that we should be sure to have the tide with us, 
as he called it; and, at last, he added, that he would be content to be one of those 
men who should undertake it, provided he should be assured that the ships in the 
mean time would not go away, and pretend that they could not be found. 

I told him, we would talk farther about it; that I had such a thought in my 
head, and a strong inclination to undertake it myself, but that I could not answer 
it to leave the ships, which depended so much upon my care of the voyage. 

After some talk of the reasonableness of such an undertaking, and the methods 
of performing it, my second midshipman began to come into it, and to think it 
was practicable enough, and added, that though he used some cautions in his 
first hearing proposals, yet, if he undertook that enterprise, I should find that he 
would do as much of his duty in it as another man; and so he did at last, as will 
appear in its proper place. 

We were, by this time, preparing to be satisfied with our journey, and my 
patron coming to me and asking if I was for returning, I told him I could not say 
how many days it would be before I should say I had enough of that prospect, 
but that I would return when he pleased, only I had one question to ask him, 
which was, whether the mountains were as full of gold on this side as they were 
on the side of Chili? 

As to that, seignior, says he, the best way to be certain is to make a trial, that 


you may be sure we do not speak without proof; so he called his gentleman, and 
another servant that was with him, and desired me to call my two midshipmen, 
and, speaking something to his own servants first, in the language of the country, 
as I supposed, he turned to me, and said, Come, let us sit down and rest 
ourselves, while they go together, and see what they can do. 

Accordingly, they went away, and, as my men told me afterwards, they 
searched in the small streams of water which they found running, and in some 
larger gulleys or channels, where they found little or no water running, but 
where, upon hasty rains, great shoots of water had been used to run, and where 
water stood still in the holes and falls, as I have described once before on the like 
occasion. 

They had not been gone above an hour, when I plainly heard my two 
Englishmen halloo, which I could easily distinguish from the voices of any other 
nation, and immediately I ran out of the tent, Captain Merlotte followed, and 
then I saw one of my midshipmen running towards us, so we went to meet him, 
and, what with hallooing and running, he could hardly speak; but, recovering his 
breath, said, he came to desire me to come to them, if I would behold a sight 
which I never saw in my life. 

I was eager enough to go, so I went with him, and left Captain Merlotte to go 
back to the tent to my patron, the Spaniard, and the Spanish doctor, who had not 
so much share in the curiosity; he did so, and they followed soon after. 

When we came to the place, we saw such a wonder as indeed I never saw 
before, for there they were sitting down round a little puddle, or hole, as I might 
call it, of water, where, in the time of rain, the water running hastily from a piece 
of the rock, about two foot higher than the rest, had made a pit under it with the 
fall, like the tail of a mill, only much less. 

Here they took up the sand or gravel with their hands, and every handful 
brought up with it such a quantity of gold as was surprising; for there they sat 
picking it out, just as the boys in London, who go with a broom and a hat, pick 
out old iron, nails, and pins from the channels, and it lay as thick. 

I stood and looked at them awhile, and it must be confessed, it was a pleasant 
sight enough; but, reflecting immediately that there was no end of this, and that 
we were only upon the enquiry, Come away, said I, laughing to my men, and do 
not stand picking up of trash there all day; do you know how far we have to go 
to our lodgings? 

I can make no guess what quantity might have been found here in places 
which had, for hundreds of years, washed gold from the hills, and, perhaps, 
never had a man come to pick any of it up before; but I was soon satisfied that 
here was enough, even to make all the world say they had enough; and so I 


called off my people, and came away. 

It seems, the quantity of gold which is thus washed down is not small, since 
my men, inquiring afterwards among the Chilians, heard them talk of the great 
lake of water which I mentioned just now that we saw at a distance, which they 
call the Golden Lake, and where was, as they said, prodigious quantities of it; 
not that our men supposed any gold was there in mines, or in the ordinary soil, 
but that the waters from the hills, running with very rapid currents at certain 
times in the rainy seasons, and after the melting of the snows, had carried the 
gold so far as that lake; and, as it has been so, perhaps, from the days of the 
general deluge, no people ever applying themselves to gather the least grain of it 
up again, it might well be increased to such a quantity as might entitle that water 
to the name of the Golden Lake, and all the little streams and sluices of water 
that run into it deserved the name of Golden Rivers, as much as that of the 
Golden Lake. 

But my present business was to know only if the gold was here, but not to 
trouble myself to pick it up; my views lay another way, and my end was fully 
answered, so I came back to my patron, and brought all my men with me. 

You live in a golden country, seignior, says I; my men are stark mad to see so 
much gold, and nobody to take it. 

Should the world know what treasure you have here, I would not answer for it 
that they should not flock hither in armies, and drive you all away. They need 
not do that, seignior, says he, for here is enough for them, and for us too. 

We now packed up, and began our return; but it was not without regret that I 
turned my back upon this pleasant country, the most agreeable place of its kind 
that ever I was at in all my life, or ever shall be in again, a country rich, pleasant, 
fruitful, wholesome, and capable of everything for the life of man that the heart 
could entertain a wish for. 

But my present work was to return; so we mounted our mules, and had, in the 
meantime, the pleasure of contemplating what we had seen, and applying 
ourselves to such farther measures as we had concerted among us. In about four 
hours we returned to our camp, as I called it, and, by the way, we found, to our 
no little pain, that though we had come down hill easily and insensibly to the 
opening for some miles, yet we had a hard pull uphill to go back again. 

However, we reached to our tents in good time, and made our first 
encampment with pleasure enough, for we were very weary with the fatigue of a 
hard day’s journey. 

The next day we reached our good Chilian’s mansion-house, or palace, for 
such it might be called, considering the place, and considering the entertainment; 
for now he had some time to provide for us, knowing we would come back 


again. 

He met us with three mules, and two servants, about a mile before we came to 
the descent going down to his house, of which I took notice before, and this he 
did to guide us a way round to his house without going down those uneasy steps; 
sO we came on our mules to his door, that is to say, on his mules, for he would 
have my patron, the Spaniard, to whom I observed he showed an extraordinary 
respect, and Captain Merlotte and myself, mount his fresh mules to carry us to 
his house. 

When we came thither, I observed he wanted the assistance of my patron’s 
servants for his cookery; for, though he had provided abundance of food, he 
owned he knew not how to prepare it to our liking, so they assisted him, and one 
of my midshipmen pretending to cook too, made them roast a piece of venison, 
and a piece of kid, or young goat, admirable well, and putting no garlick or 
onions into the sauce, but their own juices, with a little wine, it pleased the 
Spaniard so well, that my man passed for an extraordinary cook, and had the 
favour asked of him to dress some more after the same manner, when we came 
back to the Spaniard’s house. 

We had here several sorts of wildfowl, which the Chilian had shot while we 
were gone, but I knew none of them by any of the kinds we have in England, 
except some teal. However, they were very good. 

The day was agreeable and pleasant, but the night dreadful, as before, being 
all fire and flame again, and though we understood both what it was, and where, 
yet I could not make it familiar to me, for my life. The Chilian persuaded us to 
stay all the next day, and did his endeavour to divert us as much as possible; my 
two midshipmen went out with him a-hunting, as he called it, that is, a-shooting; 
but, though he was a man of fifty years of age, he would have killed ten of them 
at his sport, running up the hills, and leaping from rock to rock like a boy of 
seventeen. At his gun he was so sure a marksman, that he seldom missed 
anything he shot at, whether running, flying, or sitting. 

They brought home with them several fowls, two fawns, and a full-grown 
deer, and we had nothing but boiling, stewing, and broiling, all that evening. In 
the afternoon we walked out to view the hills, and to see the stupendous 
precipices which surrounded us. As for looking for gold, we saw the places 
where there was enough to be had, but that was become now so familiar to us, 
that we troubled not ourselves about it, as a business not worth our while; but the 
two midshipmen, I think, got about the quantity of five or six ounces apiece, 
while we were chatting or reposing in the Chilian’s house. 

Here it was that I entered into a confidence with my patron, the Spaniard, 
concerning my grand design. I told him, in the first place, that my view of the 


open country beyond these hills, and the particular account he had given me of it 
also, had raised a curiosity in me that I could scarce withstand; and that I had 
thereupon formed a design, which, if he would farther me with his assistance, I 
had a very great mind to put in practice, and that, though I was to hazard 
perishing in the attempt. 

He told me very readily, nothing should be wanting on his part to give me any 
assistance he could, either by himself or any of his servants; but, smiling, and 
with abundance of good humour, Seignior, says he, I believe I guess at the 
design you speak of; you are fired now with a desire to traverse this great 
country to the Coasta Deserta and the North Seas; that is a very great 
undertaking, and you will be well advised before you undertake it. 

True, Seignior, said I, you have guessed my design, and, were it not that I 
have two ships under my care, and some cargo of value on board, I would bring 
my whole ship’s company on shore, and make the adventure, and, perhaps, we 
might be strong enough to defend ourselves against whatever might happen by 
the way. 

As to that, seignior, says he, you would be in no danger that would require so 
many men; for you will find but few inhabitants anywhere, and those not in 
numbers sufficient to give you any trouble; fifty men would be as many as you 
would either want or desire, and, perhaps, as you would find provisions for; and, 
for fifty men, we might be able to carry provisions with us to keep them from 
distress. But, if you will accept of my advice, as well as assistance, seignior, says 
he, choose a faithful strong fellow out of your ship on whom you can depend, 
and give him fifty men with him, or thereabouts, and such instructions as you 
may find needful, as to the place on the coast where you would have them fix 
their stay, and let them take the first hazards of the adventure; and, as you are 
going round by sea, you will, if success follows, meet them on the shore, and if 
the account they give of their journey encourage you, you may come afterwards 
yourself up to these very mountains, and take a farther view; in which case, he 
added, with a solemn protestation, cost me what it will, I will come and meet 
you one hundred miles beyond the hills, with supplies of provisions and mules 
for your assistance. 

This was such wholesome and friendly advice, and he offered it so sincerely, 
that though it was very little differing from my own design, yet I would not be 
seen so to lessen his prudence in the measures of his friendship in advising it, as 
to say that I had resolved to do so; but making all possible acknowledgment to 
him for his kind offers, I told him I would take his advice, and act just according 
to the measures he had prescribed; and, at the same time I assured him, that if I 
found a convenient port to settle and fortify in, I would not fail to come again 


from France (for we passed always as acting from France, whatever nation we 
were of) to relieve and supply them; and that, if ever I returned safe, I would not 
fail to correspond with him, by the passages of the mountains, and make a better 
acknowledgment for his kindness than I had been able to do yet. 

He was going to break off the discourse upon the occasion of the Chilian’s 
returning, who was just come in from his hunting, telling me, he would talk 
farther of it by the way; but I told him I could not quite dismiss the subject, 
because I must bespeak him to make some mention of it to the Chilian, that he 
might, on his account, be an assistant to our men, as we saw he was capable of 
being, in their passing by those difficult ways, and for their supply of provisions, 
&c. Trouble not yourself with that, seignior, said he, for when your men come, 
the care shall be mine; I will come myself as far as this wealthy Chilian’s, and 
procure them all the assistance this place can afford them, and do anything that 
offers to forward them in the undertaking. 

This was so generous, and so extraordinary, that I had nothing to say more, 
but to please myself with the apparent success of my attempt, and acknowledge 
the happiness of having an opportunity to oblige so generous, spirited, and 
grateful a person. 

I would, however, have made some farther acknowledgment to our Chilian 
benefactor, but I had nothing left, except a couple of hats, and three pair of 
English stockings, one pair silk and the other two worsted, and those I gave him, 
and made him a great many acknowledgments for the favours he had shown us, 
and the next morning came away. 

We made little stay anywhere else in our return; but, making much such stages 
back as we did forward, we came the fourteenth day to our patron’s house, 
having made the passage through in something less than sixteen days, and the 
like back in fifteen days, including our stay at the Chilian’s, one day. 

The length of the way, according to the best of my calculations, I reckoned to 
be about one hundred and seventy-five English miles, taking it with all its 
windings and turnings, which were not a few, but which had this conveniency 
with them, that they gave a more easy and agreeable passage, and made the 
English proverb abundantly good, namely, that the farthest way about is the 
nearest way home. 

The civilities I received after this from my generous Spaniard were agreeable 
to the rest of his usage of me; but we, that had so great a charge upon us at the 
sea-side, could not spare long time in those ceremonies, any more than I do now 
for relating them. 

It is enough to mention, that he would not be excused, at parting, from going 
back with us quite to the ships, and when I would have excused it, he said, Nay, 


seignior, give me leave to go and fetch my hostages. In short, there was no 
resisting him, so we went all together, after staying two days more at his house, 
and came all safe to our ships, having been gone forty-six days from them. 

We found the ship in very good condition, all safe on board, and well, except 
that the men seemed to have contracted something of the scurvy, which our 
Spanish doctor, however, soon recovered them from. 

Here we found the two Spanish youths, our patron’s hostages, very well also, 
and very well pleased with their entertainment; one of our lieutenants had been 
teaching them navigation, and something of the mathematics, and they made 
very good improvement in those studies, considering the time they had been 
there; and the Spaniard, their father, was so pleased with it, that not having gold 
enough to offer the lieutenant, as an acknowledgment for his teaching them, he 
gave him a very good ring from his finger, having a fine large emerald in it of 
some value, and made him a long Spanish compliment for having nothing of 
greater consequence to offer him. 

We now made preparations for sailing, and our men, in my absence, had laid 
in a very considerable supply of provisions, particularly excellent pork, and 
tolerable good beef, with a great number of goats and hogs alive, as many as we 
could stow. 

But I had now my principal undertaking to manage, I mean that of sending out 
my little army for discovery, and, having communicated my design to the 
supercargo, and the person whom I intrusted with him in the command of the 
ships, they unanimously approved of the scheme. My next business was to 
resolve upon whom to confer the command of the expedition; and this, by 
general consent, fell upon the lieutenant of the Madagascar ship, who had taught 
the young Spaniards navigation, and this the rather, because he was naturally a 
bold enterprising man, and also an excellent geographer; indeed, he was a 
general artist, and a man faithful and vigilant in whatever he undertook, nor was 
it a little consideration with me, that he was so agreeable to the Spaniard and his 
sons, of whose aid we knew he would stand in so much need. 

When I had communicated to him the design, and he had both approved of the 
undertaking itself, and accepted the command, we constituted him captain, and 
the two midshipmen we made lieutenants for the expedition, promising each of 
them 500I. if they performed it. As for the captain, we came to a good agreement 
with him for his reward; for I engaged to give him a thousand pounds in gold as 
soon as we met, if the journey was performed effectually. 

We then laid open the design to the men, and left it to every one’s choice to 
go, or not to go, as they pleased; but, instead of wanting men to go volunteers, 
we were fain to decide it by lot among some of them, they were all so eager to 


undertake it. 

Then I gave them articles and conditions, which they who ventured should 
engage themselves to comply with, and particularly, that they should not mutiny, 
upon pain of being shot to death when we met, or upon the spot, if the captain 
thought it necessary; that they should not straggle from their company, nor be 
tempted by the view of picking up gold to stay behind, when the company beat 
to march; that all the gold they found in the way should be common, should be 
put together in a bulk every night, and be divided faithfully and equally at the 
end of the journey, allowing only five shares to each ship, to be divided as I 
should direct. Besides which, upon condition that every man behaved himself 
faithfully and quietly, and did his duty, I promised, that besides the gold he 
might get by the way, I would give to all one hundred pounds each at our 
meeting; and, if any man was sick, or maimed by the way, the rest were to 
engage not to forsake and leave him on any account whatsoever, death only 
excepted. And if any man died, except by any violence from the rest, his share of 
the gold which was gotten should be faithfully kept for his family, if he had any; 
but his reward of one hundred pounds, which was not due, because he did not 
live to demand it, should be divided among the rest; so that by this agreement, 
the undertaking was not so dear to me as I had expected, for the pay of the men 
amounted to no more than the sum following, viz.— 


To the lieutenant, now made captain £1000 


To the midshipmen, now made lieutenants, 
each 500. 1000 


To fifty men, each 100I. 5000 


To the surgeon 200/., and his servant 
1001., over and above their 1001. 300 
as being part of the fifty men 


Having pitched upon the men, I landed them, and made them encamp on 
shore; but, first of all, I made them every one make wills or letters of attorney, or 
other dispositions, of their effects to such persons as they thought fit, with an 
account under their hands, endorsed on the back of the said wills, &c., intimating 
what chests or cases or other things they had on board, and what was in them, 
and what pay was due to them; and those chests, &c., were sealed up before their 
faces with my seal, and writings signed by me, the contents unknown. Thus they 
were secure that all they had left in the ships, and all that was due to them, 
should be punctually and carefully kept and delivered as it was designed and 
directed by themselves, and this was greatly to their satisfaction. 

As to the reward of one hundred pounds a man, and the articles about keeping 
together, obeying orders, gathering up gold, and the like, I did not read to them 
till they were all on shore, and till I was ready to leave them; because, if the rest 
of the men had heard it, I should have kept nobody with me to have sailed the 
ships. 

There was as stout a company of bold, young brisk fellows of them, as ever 
went upon any expedition, fifty-three in number; among them a surgeon and his 
mate, very skilful and honest men both of them, a trumpeter and a drummer, 
three ship-carpenters, a cook, who was also a butcher by trade, and a barber, two 
shoemakers who had been soldiers among the pirates, a smith, and a tailor of the 
same, so that they wanted no mechanics, whatever might happen to them. 

Give the fellows their due, they took but little baggage with them; but, 
however, what they had, I took care, with the assistance of my patron, the 
Spaniard, should be as much carried for them as possible. 

I provided them three large tents made of a cotton stuff, which I bought in the 
country, and which we made up on board, which tents were large enough to 
cover them all, in case of rain or heat; but as for beds or bedding, they had only 
seven hammocks, in case any man was sick; for the rest, they were to shift as 
well as they could; the season was hot, and the climate good. Their way lay in 
the latitude of 40 to 50°, and they set out in the latter end of the month of 
October, which, on that side of the line, is the same as our April; so that the 
covering was more to keep them from the heat than the cold. 

It was needful, in order to their defence, to furnish them with arms and 
ammunition; so I gave to every man a musket or fuzee, a pistol, and a sword, 
with cartouches and a good stock of ammunition, powder and shot, with three 
small barrels of fine powder for store, and lead in proportion; and these things 
were, indeed, the heaviest part of their baggage, excepting the carpenters’ tools 
and the surgeon’s box of medicines. 


As for the carrying all these things, they might easily furnish themselves with 
mules or horses for carriage, while they had money to pay for them, and you 
may judge how that could be wanting, by what has been said of the country. 

We gave them, however, a good large pack of European goods, to make 
agreeable presents where they received favours; such as black baize, pieces of 
say, serge, calamanco, drugget, hats and stockings; not forgetting another pack 
of hatchets, knives, scissors, beads, toys, and such things, to please the natives of 
the plain country, if they should meet with any. 

They desired a few hand granadoes, and we gave them about a dozen; but, as 
they were heavy, it would have been very troublesome to have carried more. 

The Spaniard stayed till all this was done, and till the men were ready to 
march, and then told us privately, that it would not be proper for him to march 
along with them, or to appear openly to countenance the enterprise; that my two 
lieutenants knew the way perfectly well; and that he would go before to his own 
house, and they should hear of him by the way. 

All the mules and horses which he had lent us to bring us back he left with 
them to carry their baggage, and our new captain had bought six more privately 
in the country. 

The last instructions I gave to our men were, that they should make the best of 
their way over the country beyond the mountains; that they should take the exact 
distances of places, and keep a journal of their march, set up crosses and marks 
at all proper stations; and that they should steer their course as near as they could 
between the latitude of 40°, where they would enter the country, and the latitude 
of 45° south, so that they would go an east-south-east course most of the way, 
and that wherever they made the shore they should seek for a creek or port 
where the ships might come to an anchor, and look out night and day for the 
ships; the signals also were agreed on, and they had two dozen of rockets to 
throw up if they discovered us at sea; they had all necessary instruments for 
observation also, and perspective glasses, pocket compasses, &c., and thus they 
set out, October 24th, 1715. 


We stayed five days after they began their march, by agreement, that if any 
opposition should be offered them in the country, or any umbrage taken at their 
design, so that it could not be executed, we might have notice. But as the 
Spaniards in the country, who are the most supinely negligent people in the 
world, had not the least shadow of intelligence, and took them only to be French 
seamen belonging to the two French ships (such we past for) who had lain there 
so long, they knew nothing when they went away, much less whither; but, no 
question, they believed that they were all gone aboard again. 


We stayed three days longer than we appointed, and hearing nothing amiss 
from them, we were satisfied that all was right with them; so we put to sea, 
standing off to the west, till we were out of sight of the shore, and then we stood 
away due south, with a fresh gale at north-west-by-west, and fair weather, 
though the wind chopped about soon after, and we had calms and hot weather 
that did us no good, but made our men sick and lazy. 

The supposed journey of our travellers, their march, and the adventures they 
should meet with by the way, were, indeed, sufficient diversion, and employed 
us all with discourse, as well in the great cabin and roundhouse as afore the 
mast, and wagers were very rife among us, who should come first to the shore of 
Patagonia, for so we called it. 

As for the place, neither they nor we could make any guess at what part of the 
country they should make the sea; but, as for us, we resolved to make the port St. 
Julian our first place to put in at, which is in the latitude of 50° 5’ and that then, 
as wind and weather would permit, we would keep the coast as near as we could, 
till we came to Punta de St. Helena, where we would ride for some time, and, if 
possible, till we heard of them. 

We had but a cross voyage to the mouth of the Straits of Magellan, having 
contrary winds, as I have said, and sometimes bad weather; so that it was the 
13th of December when we made an observation, and found ourselves in the 
latitude of 52° 30’, which is just the height of Cape Victoria, at the mouth of the 
passage. 

Some of our officers were very much for passing the Straits, and not going 
about by Cape Horn; but the uncertainty of the winds in the passage, the danger 
of the currents, &c., made it by no means advisable, so we resolved to keep good 
Sea-room. 

The 25th of December, we found ourselves in the latitude of 62° 30’, and 
being Christmas-day, I feasted the men, and drank the health of our travellers. 
Our course was south-east-by-south, the wind south-west; then we changed our 
course, and went east for eight days, and having changed our course, stood 
away, without observation, east-north-east, and in two days more, made the land, 
on the east of the Strait de la Mare, so that we were obliged to stand away east- 
south-east to take more sea-room, when the wind veering to the south-by-east, a 
fresh gale, we stood boldly away due north, and running large, soon found that 
we were entered into the North Sea on Twelfth Day; for joy of which, and to 
celebrate the day, I gave every mess a piece of English beef, and a piece of 
Chilian pork, and made a great bowl of punch afore the mast, as well as in the 
great cabin, which made our men very cheerful, and instead of a twelfth cake, I 
gave the cook order to make every mess a good plum-pudding, which pleased 


them all as well. 

But while we were at our liquor and merry, the wind came about to the north- 
east and blew very hard, threatening us with a storm, and as the shore lay on our 
leeward quarter, we were not without apprehensions of being driven on some 
dangerous places, where we could have no shelter; I immediately therefore 
altered my course, and ran away east all night, to have as much sea-room as 
possible. 

The next day the wind abated, and hauling away to the east, we stood 
northward again, and then north-west in three days more, and we made land, 
which appeared to be the head island of Port St. Julian, on the north side of the 
port, where we ran in, and about an hour before sunset came to an anchor in 
eleven fathom good holding ground, latitude 49° 18’. 

We wanted fresh water, otherwise we would not have made any stay here, for 
we knew we were a little too far to the south; however, we were obliged to fill 
fresh water here for three days together, the watering-place being a good way up 
the river, and the swell of the sea running very high. 

During this interval, Captain Merlotte and I went on shore with about thirty 
men, and marched up the country near twenty miles, getting up to the top of the 
hills, where we made fires, and at the farthest hill we encamped all night, and 
threw up five rockets, which was our signal; but we saw nothing to answer it, 
nor any sign either of English people or natives in all the country. 

We saw a noble champaign country, the plains all smooth, and covered with 
grass like Salisbury Plain; very little wood to be seen anywhere, insomuch that 
we could not get any thing but grass to make a smoke with, which was another 
of our signals. 

We shot some fowls here, and five or six hares; the hares are as large as an 
English fox, and burrow in the earth like a rabbit. The fowls we shot were duck 
and mallard, teal and widgeon, the same as in England in shape and size, only 
the colour generally grey, with white in the breast, and green heads; the flesh the 
same as ours, and very good. 

We saw wild geese and wild swans, but shot none; we saw also guinacoes, or 
Peruvian sheep, as big as small mules, but could not get at them; for as soon as 
we stepped toward them, they would call to one another, to give notice of us, and 
then troop altogether and be gone. 

This is an excellent country for feeding and breeding of sheep and horses, the 
grass being short, but very sweet and good on the plains, and very long and rich 
near the fresh rivers, and were it cultivated and stocked with cattle, would 
without doubt produce excellent kinds of all sorts of cattle; nor could it fail 
producing excellent corn, as well wheat as barley and oats; and as for peas, they 


grow wild all over the country, and nourish an infinite number of birds 
resembling pigeons, which fly in flights so great, that they seem in the air like 
clouds at a great distance. 

As for the soil, that of the hills is gravel, and some stony; but that of the plains 
is a light black mould, and in some places a rich loam, and some marl, all of 
which are tokens of fruitfulness, such as indeed never fail. 

The 14th of January (the weather being hot, and days long, for this was their 
July), we weighed and stood northerly along the shore, the coast running from 
Port St. Julian north-north-east, until we arrived at the famous islands called 
Penguin Islands; and here we came to an anchor again, in the same round bay 
which Sir John Narborough called Port Desire, it being the 17th of January. 

Here we found a post or cross, erected by Sir John Narborough, with a plate of 
copper nailed to it, and an inscription, signifying that he had taken possession of 
that country in the name of Charles the Second. 

Our men raised a shout for joy that they were in their own king’s dominions, 
or as they said, in their own country; and indeed, excepting that it was not 
inhabited by Englishmen, and cultivated, planted, and enclosed after the English 
manner, I never saw a country so much like England. 

Here we victualled our ships with a new kind of food, for we loaded ourselves 
with seals, of which here are an infinite number, and which we salted and ate, 
and our men liked them wonderfully for awhile, but they soon began to grow 
weary of them; also the penguins are a very wholesome diet, and very pleasant, 
especially when a little salted; and as for salt, we could have loaded our ships 
with it, being very good and white, made by the sun, and found in standing 
ponds of salt water, near the shore. 

The penguins are so easily killed, and are found in such vast multitudes on 
that island (which for that reason is so called), that our men loaded the long-boat 
with them twice in one day, and we reckoned there were no less than seven 
thousand in the boat each time. 

Here we travelled up into the country in search of our men, and made our 
signals, but had no answer to them, nor heard any intelligence of them. We saw 
some people here at a distance, scattering about; but they were but few, nor 
would they be brought by any means to converse with us, or come near us. 

We spread ourselves over the country far and wide; and here we shot hares 
and wildfowl again in abundance, the country being much the same as before, 
but something more bushy, and here and there a few trees, but they were a great 
way off. There is a large river which empties itself into this bay. 

Finding no news here of our men, I ordered the Madagascar ship to weigh and 
stand farther north, keeping as near the shore as he might with safety, and 


causing his men to look out for the signals, which, if they discovered, they 
should give us notice by firing three guns. 

They sailed the height of Cape Blanco, where the land falling back, makes a 
deep bay, and the sea receives into it a great river at several mouths, some of 
them twenty leagues from the other, all farther north. Here they stood into the 
bay until they made the land again; for at the first opening of the bay they could 
not see the bottom of it, the land lying very low. 

The captain was doubtful what he should do upon the appearance of so large a 
bay, and was loath to stand farther in, lest the land, pushing out into the sea 
again afterwards, and a gale springing up from the seaward, they might be shut 
into a bay where they had no knowledge of the ground; and upon this caution, 
they resolved among themselves to come to an anchor for that evening, and to 
put farther out to sea the next morning. 

Accordingly the next morning he weighed and stood off to sea; but the 
weather being very fine, and the little wind that blew being south-west-by-south, 
he ventured to stand in for the shore, where he found two or three small creeks, 
and one large river; and sending in his shallop to sound, and find out a good 
place to ride in, upon their making the signal to him that they had found such a 
place, he stood in, and came to an anchor in eleven fathom good ground, half a 
league from the shore, and well defended from the northerly and easterly winds, 
which were the winds we had any reason to fear. 

Having thus brought his ship to an anchor, he sent his shallop along the shore 
to give me an account of it, and desire me to come up to him, which accordingly 
we did; and here we resolved to ride for some time, in hopes to hear from our 
little army. 

We went on shore, some or other of us, every day, and especially when five of 
our men, going on shore on the north side of the river, had shot three Peruvian 
sheep and a black wild bull; for after that they ranged the country far and near to 
find more, but could never come within shot of them, except three bulls and a 
cow, which they killed after a long and tedious chase. 

We lay here till the 16th of February, without any news of our travellers, as I 
called them. All the hopes we had was, that five of our men asking my leave to 
travel, swore to me they would go quite up to the Andes but they would find 
them; nay, they would go to the Spanish gentleman himself, if they did not hear 
of them; and obliged me to stay twenty days for them, and no longer. This I 
readily promised, and giving them everything they asked, and two Peruvian 
sheep to carry their ammunition, with two dozen of rockets for signals, a 
speaking trumpet, and a good perspective glass, away they went; and from them 
we had yet heard no news, so that was our present hope. 


They travelled, as they afterwards gave an account, one hundred and twenty 
miles up the country, till they were at last forced to resolve to kill one of their 
guinacoes, or sheep, to satisfy their hunger, which was a great grief to them, for 
their luggage was heavy to carry; but, I say, they only resolved on it, for just as 
they were going to do it, one of them roused a deer with a fawn, and, by great 
good luck shot them both; for, having killed the doe, the fawn stood still by her 
till he had loaded his piece again, and shot that also. 

This supplied them for four or five days plentifully, and the last day one of my 
men being by the bank of the river (for they kept as near the river as they could, 
in hopes to hear of them that way), saw something black come driving down the 
stream; he could not reach it, but calling one of his fellows, their curiosity was 
such, that the other, being a good swimmer, stripped and put off to it, and, when 
he came to it, he found it was a man’s hat; this made them conclude their fellows 
were not far off, and that they were coming by water. 

Upon this, they made to the first rising ground they could come at, and there 
they encamped, and at night fired some rockets, and after the third rocket was 
fired, they, to their great joy, saw two rockets rise up from the westward, and 
soon after that a third; and in two days more they all joyfully met. 

We had been here, as I have said, impatiently expecting them a great while; 
but, at last, the man at the main-top, who was ordered to look out, called aloud to 
us below, that he saw a flash of fire; and immediately, the men looking to 
landward, they saw two rockets rise up in the air at a great distance, which we 
answered by firing three rockets again, and they returned by one rocket, to 
signify that they saw our men’s signal. 

This was a joyful exchange of distant language to both sides; but I was not 
there, for, being impatient, I had put out and sailed about ten leagues farther; but 
our ship fired three guns to give me notice, which, however, we heard not, and 
yet we knew they fired too; for, it being in the night, our men, who were very 
attentive with their eyes, as well as ears, saw plainly the three flashes of the 
guns, though they could not hear the report, the wind being contrary. 

This was such certain intelligence to me, and I was so impatient to know how 
things went, that, having also a small gale of wind, I weighed immediately, and 
stood back again to our other ship; it was not, however, till the second day after 
we weighed that we came up to them, having little or no wind all the first day; 
the next day in the morning they spied us, and fired the three guns again, being 
the signal that they had got news of our friends. 

Nothing could be more to my satisfaction than to hear that they had got news, 
and it was as much to their satisfaction as to ours to be sure, I mean our little 
army; for if any disaster had happened to us, they had been in a very odd 


condition; and though they might have found means to subsist, yet they would 
have been out of all hope of ever returning to their own country. 

Upon the signal I stood into the bay, and came to an anchor at about a league 
to the northward of our other ship, and as far from the shore, and, as it were, in 
the mouth of the river, waiting for another signal from our men, by which, we 
might judge which side of the river to go ashore at, and might take some proper 
measures to come at them. 

About five o’clock in the evening, our eyes being all up in the air, and towards 
the hills, for the appointed signals, beheld, to our great surprise, a canoe come 
rowing to us out of the mouth of the river. Immediately we went to work with 
our perspective glasses; one said it was one thing, and one said it was another, 
until I fetched a large telescope out of the cabin, and with that I could easily see 
they were my Own men, and it was to our inexpressible satisfaction that they 
soon after came directly on board. 

It might very well take up another volume to give a farther account of the 
particulars of their journey, or, rather, their journey and voyage. 

How they got through the hills, and were entertained by the generous 
Spaniard, and afterwards by the wealthy Chilian; how the men, greedy for gold, 
were hardly brought away from the mountains; and how, once, they had much 
ado to persuade them not to rob the honest Chilian who had used them so well, 
till my lieutenant, then their captain, by a stratagem, seized on their weapons, 
and threatened to speak to the Spaniard to raise the Chilians in the mountains, 
and have all their throats cut; and yet even this did not suffice, till the two 
midshipmen, then their lieutenants, assured them that at the first opening of the 
hills, and in the rivers beyond, they would have plenty of gold; and one of the 
midshipmen told them, that if he did not see them have so much gold that they 
would not stoop to take up any more, they should have all his share to be divided 
among them, and should leave him behind in the first desolate place they could 
find. 

How this appeased them till they came to the outer edge of the mountains, 
where I had been, and where my patron, the Spaniard, left them, having supplied 
them with sixteen mules to carry their baggage, and some guinacoes, or sheep of 
Peru, which would carry burdens, and afterwards be good to eat also. 

Also, how here they mutinied again, and would not be drawn away, being 
insatiable in their thirst after gold, till about twenty, more reasonable than the 
rest, were content to move forward; and, after some time, the rest followed, 
though not till they were assured that the picking up of gold continued all along 
the river, which began at the bottom of the mountains, and that it was likely to 
continue a great way farther. 


How they worked their way down these streams, with still an insatiable 
avarice and thirst after the gold, to the lake called the Golden Lake, and how 
here they were astonished at the quantity they found; how, after this, they had 
great difficulty to furnish themselves with provisions, and greater still in 
carrying it along with them until they found more. 

I say, all these accounts might suffice to make another volume as large as this. 
How, at the farther end of the lake, they found that it evacuated itself into a large 
river, which, running away with a strong current to the south-south-east, and 
afterwards to the south-by-east, encouraged them to build canoes, in which they 
embarked, and which river brought them down to the very bay where we found 
them; but that they met with many difficulties, sank and staved their canoes 
several times, by which they lost some of their baggage, and, in one disaster, lost 
a great parcel of their gold, to their great surprise and mortification. How at one 
place, they split two of their canoes, where they could find no timber to build 
new ones, and the many hardships they were put to before they got other canoes. 
But I shall give a brief account of it all, and bring it into as narrow a compass as 
I can. 

They set out, as I have said, with mules and horses to carry their baggage, and 
the Spaniard gave them a servant with them for a guide, who, carrying them by- 
ways, and unfrequented, so that they might give no alarm at the town of Villa 
Rica, or anywhere else, they came to the mouth of the entrance into the 
mountains, and there they pitched their tent. 

N.B.—The lieutenant who kept their journal, giving an account of this, 
merrily, in his sea language, expresses it thus: “Being all come safe into the 
opening, that is, in the entrance of the mountains, and being there free from the 
observation of the country, we called it our first port, so we brought to, and came 
to an anchor.” 

Here the generous Spaniard, who at his own request was gone before, sent his 
gentleman and one of his sons to them, and sent them plenty of provisions, as 
also caused their mules to be changed for others that were fresh, and had not 
been fatigued with any of the other part of the journey. 

These things being done, the Spaniard’s gentleman caused them to decamp, 
and march two days farther into the mountains, and then they encamped again, 
where the Spaniard himself came incognito to them, and, with the utmost 
kindness and generosity, was their guide himself, and their purveyor also, though 
two or three times the fellows were so rude, so ungovernable and unbounded in 
their hunting after gold, that the Spaniard was almost frighted at them, and told 
the captain of it. Nor, indeed, was it altogether without cause, for the dogs were 
so ungrateful, that they robbed two of the houses of the Chilians, and took what 


gold they had, which was not much, indeed, but it hazarded so much the 
alarming the country, and raising all the mountaineers upon them, that the 
Spaniard was upon the point of flying from them, in spite of all their fire-arms 
and courage. 

But the captain begged him to stay one night more, and promised to have the 
fellows punished, and satisfaction to be made; and so he brought all his men 
together and talked to them, and inquired who it was? but never was such a piece 
of work in the world. When the new captain came to talk of who did it, and of 
punishment, they cried, they all did it, and they did not value all the Spaniards or 
Indians in the country; they would have all the gold in the whole mountains, ay, 
that they would, and swore to it; and, if the Spaniard offered to speak a word to 
them, they would chop his head off, and put a stop to his farther jawing. 

However, a little reasoning with them brought some of the men to their senses; 
and the captain, who was a man of sense and of a smooth tongue, managed so 
well, that he brought about twenty-two of the men, and the two lieutenants and 
surgeons, to declare for his opinion, and that they would act better for the future; 
and, with these, he stepped in between the other fellows, and separated about 
eighteen of them from their arms, for they had run scattering among the rocks to 
hunt for gold, and, when they were called to this parley, had not their weapons 
with them. By this stratagem, he seized eleven of the thieves, and made them 
prisoners; and then he told the rest, in so many words, that if they would not 
comply to keep order, and obey the rules they were at first sworn to, and had 
promised, he would force them to it, for he would deliver them, bound hand and 
foot, to the Spaniards, and they should do the poor Chilians justice upon them; 
for that, in short, he would not have the rest murdered for them; upon this, he 
ordered his men to draw up, to show them he would be as good as his word, 
when, after some consideration, they submitted. 

But the Spaniard had taken a wiser course than this, or, perhaps, they had been 
all murdered; for he ran to the two Chilian houses which the rogues had 
plundered, and where, in short, there was a kind of tumult about it, and, with 
good words, promising to give them as much gold as they lost, and the price of 
some other things that were taken away, he appeased the people; and so our men 
were not ruined, as they would certainly have been if the mountaineers had taken 
the alarm. 

After this, they grew a little more governable; but, in short, the sight of the 
gold, and the easy getting it (for they picked it up in abundance of places), I say, 
the sight of the gold made them stark mad. For now they were not, as they were 
before, trafficking for the owners and for the voyage; but as I had promised the 
gold they got should be their own, and that they were now working for 


themselves, there was no getting them to go on, but, in short, they would dwell 
here; and this was as fatal a humour as the other. 

But to bring this part of the voyage to an end, after eight days they came to the 
hospitable wealthy Chilian’s house, whom I mentioned before; and here, as the 
Spaniard had contrived it, they found all kind of needful stores for provisions 
laid up, as it were, on purpose; and, in a word, here they were not fed only, but 
feasted. 

Here, again, the captain discovered a cursed conspiracy, which, had it taken 
effect, would, besides the baseness of the fact, have ended in their total 
destruction; in short, they had resolved to rob this Chilian, who was so kind to 
them; but, as I said, one of the lieutenants discovered and detected this villanous 
contrivance, and quashed it, so as never to let the Spaniard know of it. 

But, I say, to end this part, they were one-and-twenty days in this traverse, for 
they could not go on so easy and so fast, now they were a little army, as we did, 
who were but six or seven; at length they came to the view of the open country, 
and, being all encamped at the edge of a descent, the generous Spaniard (and his 
three servants) took his leave, wishing them a good journey, and so went back, 
having, the day before, brought them some deer, five or six cows, and some 
sheep, for their subsisting at their entrance into, and travel through, the plain 
country. 

And now they began to descend towards the plain, but they met with more 
difficulty here than they expected; for, as I observed that the way for some miles 
went with an ascent towards the farthest part of the hill; that continued ascent 
had, by degrees, brought them to a very great, and in some places, impassable 
descent; so that, however my guide found his way down, when I was through, it 
was not easy for them to do it, who were so many in number, and encumbered 
with mules and horses, and with their baggage, so that they knew not what to do; 
and, if they had not known that our ships were gone away, there had been some 
odds but, like the Israelites of old, they would have murmured against their 
leader, and have all gone back to Egypt. In a word, they were at their wits’ end, 
and knew not what course to take for two or three days, trying and essaying to 
get down here and there, and then frightened with precipices and rocks, and 
climbing up to get back again. The whole of the matter was, that they had missed 
a narrow way, where they should have turned off to the south-east, the marks 
which our men had made before having not been so regular and exact just there, 
as in other parts of the way, or some other turning being so very like the same, 
that they took one for the other; and thus, going straight forward too far before 
they turned, they came to an opening indeed, and saw the plain country under 
them, as they had done before, but the descent was not so practicable. 


After they had puzzled themselves here, as I said, two or three days, one of the 
lieutenants, and a man with him, seeing a hut or house of a Chilian at some 
distance, rode away towards it; but passing into a valley that lay between, he met 
with a river which he could by no means get over with the mules, so he came 
back again in despair. The captain then resolved to send back to the honest rich 
Chilian, who had entertained them so well, for a guide, or to desire him to give 
them such directions as they might not mistake. 

But as the person sent back was one of those who had taken the journal which 
I mentioned, and was therefore greatly vexed at missing his way in such a 
manner, so he had his eyes in every corner, and pulled out his pocket-book at 
every turning, to see how the marks of the places agreed; and at last, the very 
next morning after he set out, he spied the turning where they should all have 
gone in, to have come to the place which they were at before; this being so 
remarkable a discovery, he came back again directly, without going on to the 
Chilian’s house, which was two days’ journey farther. 

Our men were revived with this discovery, and all agreed to march back; so, 
having lost about six days in this false step, they got into the right way, and, in 
four more, came to the descent were I had been before. 

Here the hill was still very high, and the passage down was steep and difficult 
enough; but still it was practicable, and our men could see the marks of cattle 
having passed there, as if they had gone in drifts or droves; also it was apparent, 
that, by some help and labour of hands, the way might be led winding and 
turning on the slope of the hill, so as to make it much easier to get down than it 
was now. 

It cost them no small labour, however, to get down, chiefly because of the 
mules, which very often fell down with their loads; and our men said, they 
believed they could with much more ease have mounted up from the east side to 
the top than they came from the west side to the bottom. 

They encamped one night on the declivity of the hill, but got up early, and 
were at the bottom and on the plain ground by noon. As soon as they came there 
they encamped and refreshed themselves, that is to say, went to dinner; but it 
being very hot there, the cool breezes of the mountains having now left them, 
they were more inclined to sleep than to eat; so the captain ordered the tent to be 
set up, and they made the whole day of it, calling a council in the morning to 
consider what course they should steer, and how they should go on. 

Here they came to this resolution, that they should send two men a 
considerable way up the hill again, to take the strictest observation they could of 
the plain with the largest glasses they had, and to mark which way the nearest 
river or water was to be seen; and they should direct their course first to the 


water, and that, if the course of it lay south, or any way to the east of the south, 
they would follow on the bank of it, and, as soon as it was large enough to carry 
them, they would make them some canoes or shallops, or what they could do 
with the most ease, to carry them on by water; also, they directed them to 
observe if they could see any cattle feeding at a distance, or the like. 

The messengers returned, and brought word that all the way to the east, and so 
on to south-east, they could discover nothing of water, but that they had seen a 
great lake, or lough of water, at a great distance, which looked like a sea, and lay 
from them to the northward of the east, about two points; adding, that they did 
not know but it might afterwards empty itself to the eastward, and it was their 
opinion to make the best of their way thither. 

Accordingly, the next morning, the whole body decamped, and marched east- 
north-east, very cheerfully, but found the way much longer than they expected; 
for though from the mountains the country seemed to lie flat and plain, yet, when 
they came to measure it by their feet, they found a great many little hills; little, I 
say, compared to the great mountains, but great to them who were to travel over 
them in the heat, and with but very indifferent support as to provisions; so that, 
in a word, the captain very prudently ordered that they should travel only three 
hours in the morning and three in the evening, and encamp in the heat of the day, 
to refresh themselves as well as they could. 

The best thing they met with in that part of the country was, that they had 
plenty of water, for though they were not yet come to any large, considerable 
river, yet every low piece of ground had a small rill of water in it; and the 
springs coming out from the rising grounds on the sides of the mountains being 
innumerable, made many such small brooks. 

It cost them six days’ travel, with two days’ resting between, to advance to 
that river of water, which, from the height of the mountains, seemed to be but a 
little way off. They could not march, by their computation, above ten or twelve 
miles a day, and rest every third day too, for their luggage was heavy, and their 
mules but few; also some of their mules became tired and jaded by their long 
march, or fell lame, and were good for nothing. 

Besides all this, the days which I call days of rest were really not so to them, 
for those intervals were employed to range about and hunt for food; and it was 
for want of that, more than for want of rest, that they halted every third day. 

In this exercise they did, however, meet with such success, that they made 
shift to kill one sort of creature or another every day, sufficient to keep them 
from famishing; sometimes they met with some deer, other times with the 
guinacoes, or Peruvian sheep, and sometimes with fowls of several kinds, so that 
they did pretty well for food. At length, viz., the seventh day, they came to a 


river, which was at first small, but having received another small river or two 
from the northern part of the country, it began to seem large enough for their 
purpose; and, as it ran east-south-east, they concluded it would run into the lake, 
and that they might fleet down this river, if they could make anything to carry 
them. 

But their first discouragement was, the country was all open, with very little 
wood, and no trees, or very few to be found large enough to make canoes, or 
boats of any sort; but the skill of their carpenters, of which they had four, soon 
conquered this difficulty; for, coming to a low swampy ground on the side of the 
river, they found a tree something like a beech, very firm good sort of wood, and 
yet soft enough to yield to their tools; and they went to work with this, and at 
first made them some rafts, which they thought might carry them along till the 
river was bigger. 

While this was doing, which took up two or three days, the men straggled up 
and down; some with their guns to shoot fowls, some with contrivances to catch 
fish, some one thing, some another; when, on a sudden, one of their fishermen, 
not in the river, but in a little brook, which afterwards ran into the river, found a 
little bit of shining stuff among the sand or earth, in the bank, and cried, he had 
found a piece of gold. Now, it seems, all was not gold that glistened, for the 
lump had no gold in it, whatever it was; but the word being given out at first, it 
immediately set all our men a-rummaging the shores of every little rill of water 
they came at, to see if there was any gold; and they had not looked long till they 
found several little grains, very small and fine, not only in this brook, but in 
several others; so they spent their time more cheerfully, because they made some 
advantage. 

All this while they saw no people, nor any signals of any; except once, on the 
other side of the river, at a great distance, they saw about thirty together, but 
whether men or women, or how many of each, they could not tell, nor would 
they come any nearer, only stood and gazed at our people at a distance. 

They were now ready to quit their camp and embark, intending to lay all their 
baggage on the rafts, with three or four sick men, and so the rest to march by the 
river side, and as many as could, to ride upon the mules; when on a sudden, all 
their navigation was put to a stop, and their new vessels, such as they were, 
suffered a wreck. 

The case was thus:—They had observed a great many black clouds to hang 
over the tops of the mountains, and some of them even below the tops, and they 
did believe it rained among the hills, but, in the plain where they lay, and all 
about them, it was fair, and the weather fine. 

But, in the night, the carpenters and their assistants, who had set up a little tent 


near the river side, were alarmed with a great roaring noise, as they thought, in 
the river, though at a distance upwards; presently after, they found the water 
begin to come into their tent, when, running out, they found the river was 
swelling over its banks, and all the low grounds on both sides of them. 

To their great satisfaction, it was just break of day, so that they could see 
enough to make their way from the water, and the land very happily rising a little 
to the south of the river, they immediately fled thither. Two of them had so much 
presence of mind with them, as to pick up their working-tools, at least some of 
them, and carry off, and the water rising gradually, the other two carpenters 
ventured back to save the rest, but they were put to some difficulty to get back 
again with them; in a word, the water rose to such a height that it carried away 
their tent, and everything that was in it, and which was worse, their rafts (for 
they had almost finished four large ones) were lifted off from the place where 
they were framed, which was a kind of a dry dock, and dashed all to pieces, and 
the timber, such as it was, all carried away. The smaller brooks also swelled in 
proportion to the large river; so that, in a word, our men lay as it were, 
surrounded with water, and began to be in a terrible consternation; for, though 
they lay in a hard dry piece of ground, too high for the land-flood to reach them, 
yet, had the rains continued in the mountains, they might have lain there till they 
had been obliged to eat one another, and so there had been an end of our new 
discovery. 

But the weather cleared up among the hills the next day, which heartened 
them up again; and as the flood rose so soon, so the current being furiously 
rapid, the waters ran off again as easily as they came on, and in two days the 
water was all gone again. But our little float was shipwrecked, as I have said, 
and the carpenters finding how dangerous such great unwieldy rafts would be, 
resolved to set to it, and build one large float with sides to it, like a punt or ferry- 
boat. They worked so hard at this, ten of the men always working with them to 
help, that in five days they had her finished; the only thing they wanted was 
pitch and tar, to make her upper work keep out the water, and so they made a 
shift to fetch a juice out of some of the wood they had cut, by help of fire, that 
answered the end tolerably well. 

But that which made this disappointment less afflicting was, that our men 
hunting about the small streams where this water had come down so furiously, 
found that there was more gold, and the more for the late flood. This made them 
run straggling up the streams, and, as the captain said, he thought once they 
would run quite back to the mountains again. 

But this was his ignorance too; for after awhile, and the nearer they came to 
the rising of the hills the quantity abated; for where the streams were so furious, 


the water washed it all away, and carried it down with it, so that by the end of 
five days, the men found but little, and began to come back again. 

But then they discovered that, though there was less in the higher part of the 
rivers, there was more farther down, and they found it so well worth while, that 
they went looking along for gold all the way towards the lake, and left their 
fellows and the boat to come after. 

At last, when nothing else would do, hunger called them off, and so once more 
all the company were got together again; and now they began to load the float, 
indeed it might be called a luggage-boat; however, it answered very well, and 
was a great relief to our men; but when they came to load it, they found it would 
not carry near so much as they had to put in it. Besides that, they would be all 
obliged to march on foot by shore, which had this particular inconvenience in it, 
that whenever they came to any small river or brook which ran into the other, as 
was very often the case, they would be forced to march up a great way to get 
over it, or unload the great float to make a ferry-boat of it to waft them over. 

Upon this they were resolved, that the first place they came at where timber 
was to be had for building, they would go to work again and make two or three 
more floats, not so big as the other, that so they might embark themselves, their 
baggage, and their provisions too, all together, and take the full benefit of the 
river, where it would afford them help; and not some sail on the water, and some 
go on foot upon the land, which would be very fatiguing. 

Therefore, as soon as they found timber, as I have said, and a convenient 
place, they went all hands to work to build more floats or boats, and, while this 
was doing, all the spare men spent their time and pains in searching about for 
gold in the brooks and small streams, as well those they had been at before as 
others, and that after they had, as it were, plundered them at the first discovery; 
for, as they had found some gold after the hasty rain, they were loath to give it 
over, though they had been assured there was more to be found in the lake, 
where they were yet to come, than in the brooks. 

All this while their making the floats went slowly on; for the men thought it a 
great hardship to keep chopping of blocks, as they called it, while their fellows 
were picking up gold, though they knew they were to have their share of what 
they found, as much as if they had been all the while with them; but it seems 
there is a kind of satisfaction in the work of picking up gold, besides the mere 
gain. 

However, at length the gold failing, they began to think of their more 
immediate work, which was, going forward; and the carpenters having made 
three more floats, like flat-bottomed barges, which they brought to be able to 
carry their baggage and themselves too, if they thought fit, they began to embark 


and fall down the river; but they grew sick of their navigation in a very few days, 
for before they got to the lake, which was but three days’ going, they ran several 
times on ground, and were obliged to lighten their floats to get them off again, 
then load again, and lighten again, and so off and on, till they were so tired of 
them that they would much rather have carried all their baggage, and have 
travelled by land; and, at last, they were forced to cast off two of them, and put 
all their baggage on board the other two, which, at best, though large, were but 
poor crazy things. 

At length they came in sight of their beloved lake, and the next day they 
entered into the open part, or sea of it, which they found was very large, and in 
some places very deep. 

Their floats, or by what other name they might be called, were by no means fit 
to carry them upon this inland sea; for if the water had been agitated by the least 
gust of wind, it would presently have washed over them, and have spoiled, if not 
sunk, their baggage; so they had no way to steer or guide them whenever they 
came into deep water, where they could not reach the ground with their poles. 

This obliged them, as soon as they came into the open lake, to keep close 
under one shore, that is to say, to the right hand, where the land falling away to 
the south and the south-by-east, seemed to carry them still forward on their way; 
the other side widening to the north, made the lake seem there to be really a sea, 
for they could not look over it, unless they went on shore and got upon some 
rising ground. 

Here, at first, they found the shore steep too, and a great depth of water close 
to land, which made them very uneasy; for, if the least gale of wind had 
disturbed the water, especially blowing from off the lake, they would have been 
shipwrecked close to the shore. However, after they had gone for two days along 
the side, by the help of towing and setting as well as they could, they came to a 
flatter shore and a fair strand, to their great joy and satisfaction. 

But, if the shore proved to their satisfaction for its safety, it was much more so 
on another account; for they had not been long here before they found the sands 
or shore infinitely rich in gold, beyond all that they had seen, or thought of 
seeing before. They had no sooner made the discovery, than they resolved to 
possess themselves of a treasure that was to enrich them all for ever; 
accordingly, they went to work with such an avaricious spirit, that they seemed 
to be as if they were plundering an enemy’s camp, and that there was an army at 
hand to drive them from the place; and, as it proved, they were in the right to do 
so; for, in this gust of their greedy appetite, they considered not where they were, 
and upon what tender and ticklish terms their navigation stood. 

They had, indeed, drawn their two floats to the shore as well as they could, 


and with pieces of wood like piles, stuck in on every side, brought them to ride 
easy, but had not taken the least thought about change of weather, though they 
knew they had neither anchor or cable, nor so much as a rope large enough to 
fasten them with on the shore. 

But they were taught more wit, to their cost, in two or three days; for, the very 
second night they felt a little unusual rising of the water, as they thought, though 
without any wind; and the next morning they found the water of the lake was 
swelled about two feet perpendicular, and that their floats, by that means, lay a 
great way farther from the shore than they did at first, and the water still 
increasing. 

This made them imagine there was a tide in the lake, and that after a little time 
it would abate again, but they soon found their mistake; for after some time, they 
perceived the water, which was perfectly fine and clear before, grew by degrees 
of a paler colour, thick and whitish, till at last it was quite white and muddy, as is 
usual in land floods; and as it still continued rising, so they continued thrusting 
in their floats farther and farther towards the shore, till they had, in short, lost all 
the fine golden sands they were at work upon before, and found the lake 
overflowed the land so far beyond them, that, in short, they seemed to be in the 
middle of the lake, for they could scarce see to the end of the water, even on that 
very side where, but a few hours before, their floats were fast on the sands. 

It may be easily judged that this put them into great consternation, and they 
might well conclude that they should be all drowned and lost; for they were now, 
as it were, in the middle of the sea upon two open floats or rafts, fenced nowhere 
from the least surge or swell of the water, except by a kind of waste board, about 
two feet high, built up on the sides, without any calking or pitching, or anything 
to keep out the water. 

They had neither mast or sail, anchor or cable, head or stern, no bows to fence 
off the waves, or rudder to steer any course, or oars to give any motion to their 
floats, whose bottoms were flat like a punt, so that they were obliged to thrust 
them along with such poles as they had, some of which were about eight or ten 
feet long, which gained them a little way, though very slowly. 

All the remedy they had in this case was, to set on with their poles towards the 
shore, and to observe, by their pocket compasses, which way it lay; and this they 
laboured hard at, lest they should be lost in the night, and not know which way 
to go. 

Their carpenters, in the mean time, with some spare boards which they had, or 
rather made, raised their sides as well as they could, to keep off the wash of the 
sea, if any wind should rise so as to make the water rough; and thus they fenced 
against every danger as well as they could, though, all put together, they were 


but in a very sorry condition. 

Now they had time to reflect upon their voracious fury, in ranging the shore to 
pick up gold, without considering where and in what condition they were, and 
without looking out on shore for a place of safety: nay, they might now have 
reflected on the madness of venturing out into a lake or inland sea of that vast 
extent, in such pitiful bottoms as they had under them. Their business, doubtless, 
had been to have stopped within the mouth of the river, and found a convenient 
place to land their goods and secure their lives; and when they had pitched their 
camp upon any safe high ground, where they might be sure they could neither be 
overflowed nor surrounded with water, they might have searched the shores of 
the lake as far as they thought fit; but thus to launch into an unknown water, and 
in such a condition, as to their vessels, as is described above, was most 
unaccountably rash and inconsiderate. 

Never were a crew of fifty men, all able and experienced sailors, so embarked, 
nor drawn into such a snare; for they were surrounded with water for three or 
four miles in breadth on the nearest shore, and this all on a sudden, the country 
lying low and flat for such a breadth, all which appeared dry land and green, like 
the fields, the day before; and, without question, the men were sufficiently 
surprised. 

Now they would have given all the gold they had got, which was very 
considerable too, to have been on shore on the wildest and most barren part of 
the country, and would have trusted to their own diligence to get food; but here, 
besides the imminent danger of drowning, they might also be in danger of 
starving; for had their floats grounded but upon any little hillock, they might 
have stuck there till they had starved and perished for hunger. Then they were in 
the utmost anxiety too for fear of wetting their powder, which, if it had 
happened, they could never have made serviceable again, and without it, they 
could not have killed anything for food, if they had got to the shore. 

They had, in this exigence, some comforts, however, which might a little 
uphold their spirits; and without which, indeed, their condition must have been 
deplorable and desperate. 

1. It was hot weather, so that as they had no shelter against the cold, if it had 
come, they had no cold to afflict them; but they rather wanted awnings to keep 
off the sun, than houses to keep off the cold. 

2. The water of the lake was fresh and good; even when it looked white and 
thick, yet it was very sweet, wholesome, and good tasted; had it been salt water, 
and they thus in the middle of it, they must have perished with thirst. 

3. They being now floating over the drowned lands only, the water was not 
very deep, so that they could reach ground, and set along their rafts with their 


poles, and this, to be sure, they failed not to do with the utmost diligence. 

They had also the satisfaction to observe, though it was not without toiling in 
an inexpressible manner, that they gained upon the shore, and that there was a 
high land before them, which they were making for, though very slowly, and at a 
distance they hoped to overcome. 

But soon after, they had another discouragement, namely, that they saw the 
day declining, and night coming on apace, and, in short, that it was impossible 
they could reach the high land, which they saw by daylight, nor did they know 
what to do or how to go on in the night. 

At length two bold fellows offered themselves to strip and go off, either to 
wade or swim to the shore, which they had daylight to do, being, as they judged, 
about three miles, though they found it above four, and from thence to find 
means to make a fire or light to guide them to the shore in the dark. 

This was, indeed, a desperate attempt, but the two fellows being good 
swimmers, and willing to venture, it was not impracticable. They had light linen 
drawers on, with pockets, and open at the knees, and their shirts; each of them 
took a little bottle with some gunpowder, close stopped, with other materials for 
kindling fire; weapons they had none, but each man a knife and a hatchet 
fastened round his waist in a little belt, and a light pole in his hands to help him 
when he waded, which it was expected they must do part of the way. They had 
no provisions with them, but a bottle with some good brandy in their pockets 
above mentioned. 

When they went off, it was supposed the water to be about four feet to five 
feet deep, so they chose to swim rather than wade, and it was very seldom much 
deeper; they had often opportunity to stand on the firm ground to rest 
themselves. 

In this posture they went on directly towards the land, and after they had, by 
swimming and wading together, advanced about a mile, they found the water 
grew shallower, which was a signal to them that they should reach the hard 
ground in a little time; so they walked cheerfully on in about three feet water, for 
near a mile more. 

Their companions on board the rafts soon lost sight of them, for they being in 
white, and the water white too, and the light declining, they could not see them 
at a mile distance. 

After this they found the ground falling lower, so that they had deeper water 
for half a mile more all the way; after which, they came to a flat ground again, 
for near two miles more, and at length to the dry land, to their great satisfaction, 
though it was then quite night. 

They had been near an hour in the dark, that is to say, with only a dusky light, 


and began to be greatly at a loss, not being able to see the compass. They had 
made shift to get over the half mile of deeper water pretty well; for, though it 
was too deep for the two men to wade, as above, yet they could reach the bottom 
with their poles, and, at that time, they happened to feel a little breeze of wind 
fair in their way, which not only refreshed them, but gave them a kind of a jog 
on their way towards the shore. 

At length, to their great joy, they saw a light; and it was the more to their joy, 
because they saw it just before them, or, as the seamen call it, right ahead; by 
which they had the satisfaction to know they had not varied their course in the 
dark. It seems their two men had landed upon a fair rising ground, where they 
found some low bushes and trees, and where they had good hard dry standing; 
and they soon found means to pick out a few withered dry sticks, with which 
they made a blaze for the present, having struck fire with the tools they were 
furnished with, as mentioned above. 

By the light of this blaze, they gave the first notice to their comrades that they 
were landed; and they in return, as was agreed as before, fired two guns as a 
signal that they saw it, and were all safe. 

By the light of this fire, the two men also gave themselves so much light as to 
find more dry wood; and, afterwards, their fire was so strong and good, that they 
made the green wood burn as well as the dry. 

Their companions on the floats were now come into the shoal water, in which, 
as I said, these men waded, but, as their floats did not draw above a foot or 
eighteen inches water at most, they went on still; but, at length, being within 
about half a mile of the hillock where the two men were, they found the water so 
shallow that their floats would not swim. Upon this, more of the men went 
overboard with poles in their hands, sounding, as we call it, for a deeper water, 
and, with long paddling about, they found the ground fall off a little in one place, 
by which they got their floats about a quarter of a mile farther; but then the water 
was Shallow again, not above a foot of water: so, in a word, they were fain to be 
content, and, running fast aground, they immediately began, though dark, and 
themselves very much fatigued, to unload their floats and carry all on shore on 
their backs. 

The first thing they took care to land, was their ammunition, their gunpowder 
and arms, not forgetting the ammunition de bouche, as the French call it, I mean 
their victuals; and, with great joy, got to their comrades. Then they fetched their 
proper materials for their tent, and set it up, and having refreshed themselves, 
they went all to sleep, as they said, without so much as a sentinel placed for their 
guard; for, as they saw no inhabitants, so they feared no enemies; and, it may be 
supposed, they were weary enough to make them want rest, even in the 


extremest manner. 

In the morning they had time enough to reflect upon the madness of such rash 
adventures. Their floats, indeed, remained as they had left them, and the water 
was ebbed away from them for more than two miles, that is to say, almost to the 
deep half mile mentioned above; but they heard a surprising noise and roaring of 
the water on the lake itself, the body of which was now above seven miles from 
them. 

They could not imagine what this roaring should mean, for they felt no wind, 
nor could they perceive any clouds at a distance that looked as if they brought 
any squalls of wind with them, as they are often observed to do; but, when they 
came nearer the water, they found it had a kind of a swell, and that there was 
certainly some more violent motion at the farther distance; and, in a little while, 
looking behind them towards the shore where their comrades were, they found 
the water began to spread over the flat ground again; upon which, they hastened 
back, but having a good way to go, they were obliged to wade knee deep before 
they reached to the hillock where their tent stood. 

They had not been many hours on shore before they found the wind began to 
rise, and the roaring, which before they heard at a distance, grew louder and 
nearer, till at length the floats were lifted up, and driven on shore by the wind, 
which increased to a storm, and the water swelled and grew rough; and, as they 
were upon the lee shore, the floats were soon broken in pieces, and went some 
one way and some another. 

In the evening it overcast and grew cloudy, and, about midnight, they had their 
share of a violent rain, which yet, they could see was more violent towards the 
mountains of the Andes, and towards the course of the river which they came 
down in the floats. 

The consequence of this was, that the third day, the waters of the lake swelled 
again to a frightful height; that is to say, it would have been frightful to them if 
they had been up in it, for they supposed it rose about two fathoms 
perpendicularly, and the wind continuing fresh, the water was all a white foam 
of froth; so that, had they been favoured with even a good large boat under them, 
she would scarce have lived there. 

Their tent was a sufficient shelter from the rain, and, as they were on dry land, 
and too high to be reached by any inundation, they had no concern upon them 
about their safety, but took this for sufficient notice, not to come up the lake 
again in haste, unless they were better provided with boats to ride out a storm. 

Our men began now to think they had taken their leave of the golden lake, and 
yet they knew not how to think of leaving it so soon. They were now fourteen or 
fifteen leagues from the shore where they had found so much gold, nor did they 


know the way to it by land; and as for going by water, that they were unprovided 
for several ways; besides, the waters kept up to a considerable height, and the 
winds blew fresh for six or eight days, without intermission. 

All these obstructions joined together, put them upon considering of pursuing 
their march by land, in which, however, they resolved to coast the lake as near as 
they could to the eastward, till, if possible, they should find that the waters had 
some outlet, that is to say, that the lake emptied itself by some river towards the 
sea, as they concluded it certainly must. 

They had not yet seen any inhabitants, or any sign of them, at least, not near 
them; they saw, or fancied they saw, some on the other side of the river, but, as 
none came within reach of them, it is doubtful whether they really saw them or 
not. 

Before they decamped for a march, it was needful to get some provisions, if 
possible, and this made them the more desirous of finding out some conversible 
creatures, but it was in vain. They killed a wild cow and a deer, and this was all 
they could get for some time; and with this they set forward, taking their course 
east, and rather northerly, in order to come into the same latitude they set out in, 
at their first embarking on the river. 

After they had marched thus for about three days, keeping the lake on the 
north side of them, and always in view, at length, on the third day, in the 
evening, coming to a little hill, which gave them the prospect of the country for 
some length north-east, they saw plainly a river issuing out of the lake, and 
running first east, then bending to the south; it was also easy to perceive that this 
river, was at that time, much broader than its usual course, for that they could see 
a great many trees, which probably grew on the banks of the river, standing as it 
were, in the middle of the water, the banks being overflowed both ways very 
considerably. 

But, as they mounted the hill which they stood on, to greater height, they 
discovered farther north, at a distance of five or six miles, according to their 
account, a much larger river, which looked, compared to the first, rather like a 
sea than a river, which likewise issued out of the lake, and ran east-by-south 
towards the sea; which river they supposed to be in the same manner swelled 
with a land-water to a prodigious degree. 

This prospect brought them to a more serious consultation as to the measures 
they should take to proceed on their journey; and as they could easily see there 
was little or no use to be made of the rivers for their travelling, while they were 
thus above the ordinary banks, so that they could not know the proper channels, 
and also that the currents were exceeding swift, so they resolved to stock 
themselves with provisions, if possible, and continue their journey by land. 


To this purpose they first made it their business to catch some more guinacoes, 
or large sheep, which they knew would not only feed them, but also carry their 
luggage, which was still heavy and very troublesome to them, and yet absolutely 
necessary too. But all their endeavour was in vain, for though they saw several, 
and found that the country was pretty full of them, and some they killed, yet they 
could not take one alive by any means they could contrive. 

Among other creatures they shot for food were a few wild cows and bulls, and 
especially on the north side of the river, where they found great plenty. 

But the most surprising thing to them that they had yet met with, was still to 
come. They had descended from the hill where they at first discovered the 
smaller river, and where they had set up their tent, resolving to march on the 
lower grounds as near the river as they could, so as to be out of danger of the 
water, that they might find, if possible, some way over, to come at the great 
river, which they judged to be the stream most proper for their business. 

Here they found a rich pleasant country, level and fruitful, not so low as to be 
exposed to the overflowing of the river, and not so high as to be dry and barren; 
several little brooks and streams of water rising on the side of the hill they came 
from, ran winding this way and that, as if to find out the river, and near the river 
were some woods of very large trees. 

The men, not forgetting the main chance, fell to washing and searching the 
sand and gravel in these brooks for gold; but the harvest of gold seemed to be 
over, for here they found none. 

They had also an occasion to discover, that till the land-waters were abated, 
there was no stirring for them, no not so much as to cross the first river; nor if 
they did, could they find in their hearts to venture, not knowing but the waters 
might still rise higher, and that the two rivers might swell into one, and so they 
should be swallowed up, or if not, they might be surrounded in some island, 
where they should perish for want of provisions; so they resolved to fetch their 
baggage from the hill as well as they could, and encamp in those pleasant plains, 
as near the river as they could, till the water should abate. 

While they stayed here, they were so far from having hopes that the waters 
would abate, that it rained violently for almost three days and nights together; 
and one of those rainy mornings, looking out at their tent-door (for they could 
not stir abroad for the rain), they were surprised, when looking towards the river, 
which was just below them, they saw a prodigious number of black creatures in 
the water, and swimming towards the shore where they were. 

They first imagined they were porpoises, or sea-hogs, but could not suggest 
anything of that kind at such a distance from the sea, when one of the men 
looking at them through the glass, cried out they were all black cattle, and that 


he could perceive their horns and heads; upon this, others looking with their 
glasses also, said the same; immediately every man ran to his gun, and, 
notwithstanding it rained hard, away they marched down to the river’s side with 
all the speed they could make. 

By that time they reached the river bank, their wonder increased, for they 
found it was a vast multitude of black cattle, who, finding the waters rise 
between the two rivers, and, by a natural sagacity, apprehensive of being swept 
away with the flood, had one and all took the waters, and were swimming over 
to this side for safety. 

It may very well be imagined, the fellows, though they wanted a few such 
guests as these, yet were terrified with their multitude, and began to consider 
what course to take when the creatures should come to land, for there was a great 
number of them. Upon the whole, after a short consultation, for the creatures 
came on apace, they resolved to get into a low ground, where they perceived 
they directed their course, and in which there were a great many trees, and that 
they would all get up into the trees, and so lie ready to shoot among them as they 
landed. 

Accordingly they did so, excepting five of them, who, by cutting down some 
large boughs of a tree, had got into a little thicket close to the water, and which 
they so fortified with the boughs of the trees, that they thought themselves secure 
within; and there they posted themselves, resolving to wait the coming of the 
cattle, and take their hazard. 

When the creatures came to land, it was wonderful to observe how they lowed 
and roared, as it were to bid one another welcome on shore; and spreading 
themselves upon the neighbouring plain, immediately lay down, and rolling and 
stretching themselves, gave our people notice, that, in short, they had swam a 
great way and were very much tired. 

Our fellows soon laid about them, and the five who had fixed themselves in 
the thicket had the fairest opportunity, for they killed eleven or twelve of them as 
soon as they set their foot on shore, and lamed as many. 

And now they had a trial of skill, for as they killed as many as they knew what 
to do with, and had their choice of beef, if they killed a bull they let him lie, as 
having no use for him, but chose the cows, as what they thought was only fit for 
eating. 

But, I say, now they had a trial of skill, namely, to see if they could maim 
some of the bulls so as not to kill them, and might bring them to carry their 
luggage. This was a kind of a fruitless attempt, as we afterwards told them, to 
make a baggage-horse of a wild bull. 

However, they brought it so far to pass, that, having wounded several young 


bulls very much, after they had run roaring about with the hurt, they lay down 
and bled so, as that it was likely they would bleed to death, as several of them 
really did; but the surgeon observing two of them to be low enough that he might 
go to them, and do what he would with them, he soon stopped the bleeding, and 
in a word, healed the wounds. All the while they were under cure he caused 
grass and boughs of trees to be brought to them for food, and in four or five days 
the creatures were very well; then he caused them to be hampered with ropes, 
and tied together, so that they could neither fight with their heads, or run away 
with their heels; and having thus brought them to a place just by their tent, he 
caused them to be kept so hungry, and almost starved, that, when meat was 
carried them, they were so tame and thankful, that at last, they would eat out of 
his hand, and stretch out their heads for it, and when they were let a little looser, 
would follow him about for a handful of grass, like a dog for a bone. 

When he had brought them thus to hand, he, by degrees, loaded them, and 
taught them to carry; and if they were unruly, as they were at first, he would load 
them with more than they could well carry, and make them stand under that load 
two or three hours, and then come himself and bring them meat, and take the 
load off; and thus in a few days they knew him so well, that they would let him 
do anything with them. 

When our people came to decamp, they tied them both together, with such 
ropes as they had, and made them carry a very great weight. They tried the same 
experiment with two more, but they failed; one died, and the other proved 
untractable, sullen, and outrageous. 

The men had now lain here twelve days, having plenty of provision, in which 
time, the weather proving fair, the land waters ran off, and the rivers came to 
their old channels, clear and calm. The men would gladly have gone back to the 
sands and flat shore of the lake, or to some other part, to look for gold; but that 
was impracticable now, so they marched on, and in about two days they found 
the first river seemed to turn so much to the south, that they thought it would 
carry them too far out of their way, for their orders were to keep about the 
latitude of 40 to 50° as is said before, so they resolved to get over the first river 
as soon as they could; they had not gone far, but they found the river so shallow, 
that they easily forded it, bulls and all, and, being safely landed, they travelled 
across the country to the great river, which they found also very low, though not 
like to be forded as the other was. 

Now they thought they were in the way of their business, and here they 
resolved to see if a tree or two might be found, big enough to make a large canoe 
to carry them down this river, which, as it seemed large, so the current seemed to 
be less rapid and furious, the channel being deep and full. 


They had not searched long but they found three trees that they thought large 
enough, and they immediately went to work with them, felled and shaped them, 
and, in four days’ time they had three handsome canoes, one larger than the rest, 
and able to carry in all fifteen or sixteen men; but these were not enough, so they 
were forced to look out farther, for two trees more, and this took them up more 
time. However, in about a week, they launched them all; as for days, they had 
lost their account of time, so that, as they had sometimes no rule to distinguish 
one day from another, so at last they quite forgot the days, and knew not a 
Sunday from a working-day any longer. 

While these canoes were making, the men, according to the old trade, fell to 
rummaging the shores of this river, as they had done the other, for gold, nor did 
they wholly lose their labour, for, in several places, they found some; and here it 
was that a certain number of them, taking one of the canoes that were first made, 
took a voyage of their own heads, not only without command, but against 
command; and, having made a little mast and sail to it, went up towards the lake, 
resolving to go quite into the lake to find another golden shore, or gold coast, as 
they called it. 

To give a particular account of this wild undertaking, would be too long, nor 
would the rogues give much account of it themselves; only, in short, that they 
found a sand pretty rich in gold, worked upon it five days indefatigably, and got 
a sufficient quantity, had they brought it back, to have tempted the rest to have 
gone all away to the same place. But, at the end of five days, some were for 
returning and others for staying longer, till the majority prevailed to come back, 
representing to the rest, that their friends would be gone, and they should be left 
to starve in that wild country, and should never get home; so they all got into the 
canoe again, but quarrelled when they were in, and that to such an unreasonable 
height, that, in short, they fought, overset the boat, lost all their gold and their 
arms, except three muskets which were lashed under their thouts, or benches of 
the canoe, spoiled their ammunition and provisions, and drowned one of their 
company, so they came home to the rest mortified, wet, and almost famished. 

This was a balk to them, and put a damp to their new projects; and yet six of 
the same men were so bold afterwards as to demand to be dismissed, and a canoe 
given them, and they would go back they said to the golden lake, where, they did 
not doubt, they should load the canoe with gold; and, if they found when they 
came back we were gone, they would find their way back through the 
mountains, and go to the rich Spaniard, who, they did not doubt, would get them 
license to go back to Europe with the galleons, and perhaps, they said, they 
might be in England before us. 

But the captain quelled this mutiny, though there were four or five more came 


into it. By showing them the agreement they had made with me, their 
commander, the obligation they were under, and the madness of their other 
proposal, he prevailed with them to go forward with the rest, and pursue the 
voyage, which he now represented to be very easy, being as it were, all the way 
downhill, that is to say, with the stream, for they all knew the river they were in 
must go to the sea, and that in or near the latitude which they knew the ship had 
appointed to wait for them. 

However, to soften them a little, and in some measure to please them, he 
promised, that if they met with any success in the search after gold in the river 
they were in, as he did not question but they should, he would consent to any 
reasonable stop that they should propose, not exceeding five days in a place, and 
the places to be not less than five leagues off from one another. 

Upon these terms they consented, and all embarked and came away, though 
extremely mortified for the loss of one of their companions, who was a brave 
stout fellow, very well beloved by all the company, but there was no remedy; so 
they came on in five canoes, and with a good stock of provisions, such as it was, 
viz., good fresh beef cured in the sun, and fifteen Peruvian sheep alive; for, when 
they got into the country between the two rivers, they found it easy to catch 
those creatures, who before that would not come near them. 

And now they came down the river apace, till they came to another golden 
shore, where, finding some quantity of gold, they claimed their captain’s 
promise, and, accordingly, they went all on shore to work, and pretty good 
success they had, picking up from among the sands a considerable quantity of 
gold, and, having stayed four of the five days, they found that they had cleared 
the place, which was not of a long extent, and so they cheerfully came on. 

They proceeded now for eleven days together very willingly, but then found 
the channel of the river divided itself, and one went away to the left, and the 
other to the right. They could not judge which was the best to take; but not 
questioning but that they would meet again soon, they took the southernmost 
channel, as being most direct in their latitude; and thus they coursed for three or 
four days more, when they were obliged to put into the mouth of a little river 
that fell into the other, and made a good harbour for their little fleet. 

Here, I say, they were obliged to put in for want of provisions, for they had 
eaten up all their guinacoes, and their two tame bulls too, the last of which they 
soon repented, as will be shown presently. 

After they had been a-hunting, and shot a couple of deer and a cow, with a 
kind of hare, as large as an English fox, they set forward again very merry, and 
the more, because they had another little piece of a gold coast, where, for two 
days, they had very good luck again; but judge how they were surprised, and in 


what a consternation they were, when, coming farther down the same river, they 
heard a terrible noise in the river, as of a mighty cataract, or waterfall, which 
increased as they came forward, till it grew so loud that they could not hear 
themselves speak, much less hear one another. 

As they approached, it was the more frightful; so at length, lest they should be 
hurried into it before they were aware, they went all on shore, doing all by signs 
and dumb postures, for it was impossible to hear any sound but that of the 
cataract. 

Though the noise was so great, it was near six miles to the place from whence 
it came, which, when they perceived, some of them went back to bring on the 
boats, and so brought them as near the place as they durst, and ran them on shore 
into a little hollow part of the bank, just large enough to hold them. When they 
had thus secured the boats, they went to view the waterfall; but how were they 
astonished, when they found that there were no less than five waterfalls, at the 
distance of about two miles from each other, some more, some less, and that the 
water fell from a prodigious height; so that it was impossible for any boat to 
launch down the cataract without being dashed in pieces. 

The men now saw there was no remedy but that they must lose the benefit of 
their five canoes, which had been so comfortable to them, and by which they had 
come above four hundred miles in a little time, with safety and pleasure. 

These cataracts made the river perfectly useless to them for above twenty 
miles, and it was impossible to drag their canoes that length over land; so, in 
short, they unloaded them, and, for their own satisfaction, they turned one, the 
biggest of them, adrift, and let it go to the first cataract, placing themselves so 
beyond that they might see it come down, which they did, and had the vexation 
of seeing it dashed all to pieces on the rocks below. 

As there was no remedy, they plainly saw they must leave their boats behind 
them. And now, as I have said, they had time to repent killing their two tamed 
bulls, who would have done them good service; but it was too late to look back 
upon what was done and over so many days before. They had now no means left 
them, if they would go forward, but to take their baggage upon their shoulders 
and travel on foot. The only help they had was, that they had got five guinacoes 
left, which, though they were hungry, and would fain have eaten, yet, as they 
had carried at least five hundred weight of their luggage, they chose to fast and 
walk rather than feast and work; so they went on as well as they could till they 
got past these falls, which, though not above twenty miles, cost them five days’ 
labour; at the end of which, they encamped again to refresh themselves, and 
consider of what was next to be done. They were thus long upon this short 
journey for many reasons. 


1. Because they were obliged to employ the best part of two days in hunting 
for their food, in which time, five of them swimming over the river to shoot at 
some black cattle, extremely fatigued themselves in pursuing them, but did, 
however, shoot five cows and bulls; but then it was at such a distance, that it was 
more pains to drag the flesh along to the river’s side than it was worth, only that 
they were indeed hunger-starved, and must have it. 

2. They found still some little quantity of gold in the water, that is to say, 
below the falls, where the water, by falling with great force, had made a pit or 
hole of a vast depth, and had thrown up a shoal again, at perhaps a little distance, 
where they took up some gold whenever the water was low enough to come at it. 

3. The weight of their baggage made them travel heavy, and seldom above 
five or six miles a day. 

Being now come to the open river, they thought of building more floats; but 
they were discouraged from this consideration by not knowing but in a few days’ 
march there might be more waterfalls, and then all their labour would be lost; so 
they took up their tent and began to travel again. 

But here, as they kept the river close on board, as the seamen call it, they were 
at a full stop, by the coming in of another river from the south-west, which, 
when it joined the river they were along by, was above a quarter of a mile broad, 
and how to get over it they knew not. 

They sent two men up the additional river some length, and they brought word 
that it was indeed narrower by much, but nowhere fordable, but deep and rapid. 

At the same time they sent two more nimble fellows down the coast of the 
great river, to see if there were any more waterfalls, who brought them word that 
there were none for upwards of sixty miles. 

While they lay here, at the point of the influx, expecting the return of their 
scouts, they used what diligence they could in getting provisions; and among the 
rest, they killed three cows and a bull on the other side of the largest river; but 
not knowing how to bring them over, they at last concluded to go, as many as 
could swim, which was the better half of them, and sit down by it, and roast and 
broil upon the spot as much as they could eat, and then bring with them, as much 
as they could for their companions. 

For this purpose they got boughs of trees, and bound them together, then 
wrapped the meat in the hides, and laid it on the wood, and made a number of 
little contrivances to convey it, so that no part of the meat was lost. What they 
got on their own side of the river they made better shift with. 

On the return of their scouts they found there was no remedy but to build 
some new vessels, of one kind or other, to take in their baggage and provision, 
which they made after the manner of their first floats; for they found no trees 


large enough to make canoes; when, therefore, they had made one great float, 
they resolved to make two small boats, like yawls or skiffs, with which they 
might tow their large float or barge; and as this they might do with small 
timbers, so they found means to line them within and without with the bulls’ 
hides, and that so dexterously joined, and lapped and rolled one over another, 
that no water came through, or but very little. 

With these two boats they ferried over the small rivers with ease, each boat 
carrying six men, besides two to row; and when they were over the small rivers, 
the two boats served to tow their great punt or barge close by the shore. 

The greatest difficulty was for tow-lines to draw the boats by, and those they 
supplied by twisting a strong tough kind of flag or rush, which they found in the 
river, of which, with much application and labour, they made a kind of rope- 
yarn, and then twisting it again, made it very strong. 

This was the voiture with which they conveyed themselves quite down to the 
sea, and one of these boats it was that we spied, as above, coming to us in the 
bay. 

They had yet above four hundred and fifty miles to the sea, nor could they at 
any time tell or guess how far off it might be. They went on more or less every 
day, but it was but slowly, and not without great labour, both of rowing and 
towing. Their provisions also cost them much pains, for they were obliged first 
to hunt and kill it, and then bring it to the camp, which, however, was always 
close to the river’s side. 

After they had travelled thus some time, following the course of the river, they 
came to a place, where, on a sudden, they could see no farther bank of the river, 
but it looked all water, like the sea. This they could not account for; so, the next 
day, they rowed towards it with one of their little boats, when they were 
surprised to find that it was the northern branch of the river, which they had seen 
go off before they came at the waterfalls, which river being now increased with 
many other great waters, was now so great, that the mouth of it might be said to 
be four or five miles over, and rather received the river they were on, than ran 
into that; but, after this, it contracted itself again, though still it was to be 
supposed near a mile and a half over. 

They were far from being pleased at this conjunction of the waters, because 
the great water being thus joined, they found the stream or current more violent, 
and the water, upon the least stirring of the wind, more turbulent than it was 
before, and as their great float drew but little water, and swam flat upon the 
surface, she was ready to founder upon every occasion. This obliged them 
almost every night to seek for some little cove or creek to run her into, as into a 
harbour, to preserve her; for, when the wind blew from shore, they had enough 


to do to keep her from driving off from the river, and, when there was but little 
wind, yet it made a rippling or chopping of the waves, that they had much 
difficulty to keep them from filling her. 

All the country on the side of this river was a little higher ground than 
ordinary, which was its security from land-floods, and their security too; for 
sometimes the river was seen to rise, and that so much as to overflow a great 
extent of land on the other side. Hence, perhaps, the other side might be 
esteemed the most fruitful, and perhaps might be the better land, if it had but half 
the art and industry of an European nation to assist the natural fertility of the 
soil, by keeping the water in its bounds, banking and fencing the meadows from 
the inundations and freshes, which were frequently sent down from the Andes 
and from the country adjoining. 

But, as it now was, those lower lands lay great part of the year under water; 
whether it was the better or worse for the soil, that no judgment can be made of, 
till some people come to settle there to whom it may be worth while to make 
experiments of that kind. 

This part of the country they were now in resembled, as they hinted, the 
county of Dorsetshire and the downs about Salisbury, only not lying so high 
from the surface of the water, and the soil being a good fruitful dark mould, not a 
chalky solid rock, as in the country about Salisbury, and some other parts. 

Here they found a greater quantity of deer than they had seen in all their 
journey, which they often had the good luck to kill for their supply of food, the 
creatures not being so shy and wild as they had found farther within the country. 

It may be noted here, and it is very observable, that in all this journey I could 
not learn that they saw either wolf or fox, bear or lion, or, indeed, any other 
ravenous creature, which they had the least reason to be shy or afraid of, or 
which, indeed, were frightful to the deer; and this, perhaps, may be the reason 
why the number of the latter animals is so great, which, as I have said, is greater 
there than at other places. 

After they had feasted themselves here for some days, they resolved to begin 
their new kind of navigation, and to see what they could make of it; but they 
went very heavily along, and every now and then, as I have said, the water was 
too rough for them, and they were fain to put into harbour, and sometimes lie 
there two or three days. However, they plyed their time as well as they could, 
and sometimes the current setting over to their side, and running strong by the 
shore, they would go at a great rate, insomuch that one time they said they went 
about thirty miles in a day, having, besides the current, a little gale of wind right 
astern. 

They reckoned that they went near two hundred miles in this manner, for they 


made the best of it; and at the end of these two hundred miles, it was, by their 
reckoning, that our five men who travelled into the country so far, found them, 
when they saw the hat swimming down the stream; which hat, it seems, one of 
them let fall overboard in the night. 

They had, I say, travelled thus far with great difficulty, the river being so 
large; but, as they observed it growing larger and larger the farther they went, so, 
they said, they did not doubt, but that, in a little more, they should come to the 
sea. 


They also observed, that now, as they found the waters larger and the rivers 
wider, they killed more fowls than formerly, and, particularly, more of the duck- 
foot kind, though they could not perceive any sea-fowls, or such as they had 
been used to. They saw a great many wild swans, and some geese, as also duck, 
mallard, and teal; and these, I say, increased as they drew nearer the sea. 

They could give very little account of the fish which the rivers produced, 
though they sometimes catched a few in the smaller river; but, as they had 
neither fishing-hook or nets, which was the only omission in my fitting them out, 
they had no opportunity to furnish themselves. 

They had, likewise, no salt, neither was it possible to furnish them with any, 
so they cured their meat in the sun, and seasoned it with that excellent sauce 
called hunger. 

The account they gave of discovering our five men was thus. They had been, 
for two days, pretty successful in their navigation, as I have described it, but 
were obliged to stop, and put in at the mouth of a little river, which made them a 
good harbour. The reason of their stay was, they had no victuals, so by consent 
they all went a-hunting, and, at night, having shot two guinacoes and a deer, they 
went to supper together in their great tent; and, having fed heartily on such good 
provisions, they began to be merry, and the captain and officers, having a little 
store left, though not much, they pulled out their bottles, and drank every one a 
dram to their good voyage, and to the merry meeting of their ships, and gave 
every man the same. 

But their mirth was increased beyond expressing, when two of the men, who 
were without the tent door, cried out, it lightened. One said he saw the flash, he 
was sure, and the other said, he thought he saw it too; but, as it happened, their 
backs were towards the east, so that they did not see the occasion. 

This lightning was certainly the first flash of one of our five men’s rockets, or 
the breaking of it, and the stars that were at the end of it, up in the air. 

When the captain heard the men say it lightened, he jumped from his seat, and 
called aloud to them to tell which way; but they foolishly replied, to the north- 


west, which was the way their faces were when they saw it; but the word was no 
sooner spoken but the two fellows fell a-hallooing and roaring, as if they were 
distracted, and said they saw a rocket rise up in the air to the eastward. 

So nimble were the men at this word, that they were all out of the tent in a 
moment, and saw the last flash of the rocket with the stars, which, spreading 
themselves in the air, shone with the usual bright light that it is known those 
fireworks give. 

This made them all set up a shout of joy, as if they imagined their fellows, 
who were yet many miles from them, should hear them; but the captain and 
officers, who knew what they were to do on this occasion, ran to their baggage, 
and took out their own rockets, and other materials, and prepared to answer the 
signal. 

They were on a low ground, but, at less than a mile distant, the land went 
ascending up to a round crown or knoll, pretty high; away they ran thither, and 
set up a frame in an instant. But, as they were making these preparations, behold, 
to confirm their news, they saw a third rocket rise up in the air, in the same place 
as before. 

It was near an hour from the first flash, as they called it, before they could get 
all things ready; but then they fired two rockets from the adjoining hill, soon 
after one another, and, after that, at about ten minutes’ distance of time, a third, 
which was just as by agreement, and was perfectly understood, the rockets 
performing extremely well. 

Upon this they saw another single rocket rise up, which was to let them know 
that their former was seen and understood. 

This was, you will conclude, a very joyful night, and the next moming they 
went all hands to work at the boats, getting out of the creek early, and made the 
best of their way. However, with all they could do, they could not go above 
twelve miles that day, for the current setting over to the other shore, had left 
them, and in some places, they would rather have an eddy stream against them, 
and this discouraged them a little, but, depending that they were near their port, 
and that their friends were not far off, they were very cheerful. At night they 
looked out again for rockets, the sight of which failed not to rejoice their hearts 
again, and with this addition, that it appeared their friends were not above four or 
five miles off; they answered the rockets punctually, and proceeding early the 
next day, they met in the morning joyfully enough, as has been said. 

We were overjoyed at meeting, as may be easily conceived; but, to see the 
pitiful boat, or periagua, they came on board in, a little surprised us; for, indeed, 
it was a wonder they should be able to make it swim under them, especially 
when they came out into the open sea. 


As soon as we had the boat in reach, we hauled it up into the ship for a relic, 
and, taking two of the men with us, we manned out all our ship’s boats to go and 
fetch the rest, for they were, as these men told us, about seventeen miles up the 
river still, and could not come any farther, their boats being not able to bring 
them along, and the river growing very broad and dangerous. The eldest of my 
midshipmen came in this first boat, but the captain and the other stayed with the 
men, who were very unruly, and frequently quarrelling and wrangling about 
their wealth, which, indeed, was very considerable; but they were above twice as 
far up the river as the men told us, having halted after the boat left them. 

When our boats came to them, and took them in, I ordered they should be set 
on shore, and their tents put up there, till I had settled matters a little with them, 
having had an account how mutinous and fractious they had been; and I made 
them all stay there till I had fully adjusted everything with them about their 
treasure, which, indeed, was so much, that they scarce knew how to govern 
themselves under the thought of it. 

Here I proposed conditions to them at first, that all the gold should be shared 
before they went on board, and that it should be put on board the ship, as goods 
for every man’s single account; that I would give them bills of lading for it; and I 
offered to swear to them to deliver it into every man’s possession, separately, at 
the first port we should come to an anchor at in England or France; and that, at 
that said port, they should every man have the 100/. I had promised them, as 
above, for the undertaking this journey, delivered to them in gold dust, to that 
amount, and that they, alone, should have full liberty to go on shore with it, and 
go whither they would, no man whatever but themselves being allowed to set 
foot on shore in the same place, distress excepted. This they insisted on, because 
they had done some things, they said, which, if I would, I might bring some of 
them to the gallows. However, I promised to forgive them, and to inquire no 
more after it. 

In a word, there had been a scuffle among them, in which one of their canoes 
was oOverset, aS was said, and one of their number drowned, at the same time 
when they lost a great part of their gold; and some were thought to have done it 
maliciously too. 

But, as I had no occasion to trouble them on that score, not having been upon 
the spot when it was done, so, having made this capitulation with them, I 
performed it punctually, and set them all on shore, with their wealth, in the river 
of Garonne, in France; their own gold, their 100/.’s worth reward for their 
journey, their wages, and their share of pearl, and other advantages, made them 
very rich; for their cargo, when cast up on shore, amounted to about 400/. a man. 
How they disposed of themselves, or their money, I never gave myself the 


trouble to inquire, and if I had, it is none of my business to give an account of it 
here. 

We dismissed also near fourscore more of our men afterwards, in a little 
creek, which was at their own request; for most of them having been of the 
Madagascar men, and, by consequence, pirates, they were willing to be easy, and 
I was as willing to make them so, and therefore cleared with as many of them as 
desired it. But I return to our ship. 

Having thus made a long capitulation with our travellers, I took them all on 
board, and had leisure enough to have a long narration from them of their 
voyage; and from which account, I take the liberty to recommend that part of 
America as the best and most advantageous part of the whole globe for an 
English colony, the climate, the soil, and, above all, the easy communication 
with the mountains of Chili, recommending it beyond any place that I ever saw 
or read of, as I shall farther make appear by itself. 

We had nothing now to do, but to make the best of our way for England; and 
setting sail from the mouth of the river Camerones, so the Spaniards call it, the 
18th of January, in which we had a more difficult and unpleasant voyage than in 
any other part of our way, chiefly because, being a rich ship, and not knowing 
how affairs stood in Europe, I kept to the northward as far as the banks of 
Newfoundland, steering thence to the coast of Galicia, where we touched as 
above; after which, we went through the Channel, and arrived safe in Dunkirk 
road the 12th of April; and from thence gave private notice of our good fortune 
to our merchants and owners; two of whom came over to us, and received at our 
hands such a treasure as gave them reason to be very well satisfied with their 
engagement. But, to my great grief, my particular friend, the merchant who put 
us upon this adventure, and who was the principal means of our making the 
discoveries that have been here mentioned and described, was dead before our 
return; which, if it had not happened, this new scheme of a trade round the world 
had, perhaps, not been made public till it had been put in practice by a set of 
merchants designed to be concerned in it from the New Austrian Netherlands. 


THE END 


The Non-Fiction 





The Great Fire of London, 1666, which destroyed much of Defoe’s neighbourhood, except for his house and 
two others 
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Published in 1704, this pioneering work of journalism and science reporting is 
regarded by many as the first substantial work of modern journalism. It also 
features the first account of a hurricane in Britain, and was the first book-length 
work of Defoe’s career. The Storm details the events of a terrible week-long 
storm that hit London starting Nov. 24, 1703, known as the Great Storm of 1703, 
described by Defoe as “The Greatest, the Longest in Duration, the widest in 
Extent, of all the Tempests and Storms that History gives any Account of since 
the Beginning of Time.” 
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The Preface. 


Preaching of sermons is speaking to a few of mankind: printing of books is 
talking to the whole world. The parson prescribes himself, and addresses to the 
particular auditory with the appelation of My brethren; but he that prints a book, 
ought to preface it with a Noverint Universi, Know all men by these presents. 

The proper inference drawn from this remarkable observation, is, that though 
he that preaches from the pulpit ought to be careful of his words, that nothing 
pass from him but with an especial sanction of truth; yet he that prints and 
publishes to all the world, has a tenfold obligation. 

The sermon is a sound of words spoken to the ear, and prepared only for 
present meditation, and extends no farther than the strength of memory can 
convey it; a book printed is a record, remaining in every man’s possession, 
always ready to renew its acquaintance with his memory, and always ready to be 
produced as an authority or voucher to any reports he makes out of it, and 
conveys its contents for ages to come, to the eternity of mortal time, when the 
author is forgotten in his grave. 

If a sermon be ill grounded, if the preacher imposes upon us, he trespasses on 
a few; but if a book printed obtrudes a falsehood, if a man tells a lie in print, he 
abuses mankind, and imposes upon the whole world, he causes our children to 
tell lies after us, and their children after them, to the end of the world. 

This observation I thought good to make by way of preface, to let the world 
know, that when I go about a work in which I must tell a great many stories, 
which may in their own nature seem incredible, and in which I must expect a 
great part of mankind will question the sincerity of the relator; I did not do it 
without a particular sense upon me of the proper duty of an historian, and the 
abundant duty laid on him to be very wary what he conveys to posterity. 

I cannot be so ignorant of my own intentions, as not to know, that in many 
cases I shall act the divine, and draw necessary practical inferences from the 
extraordinary remarkables of this book, and some digressions which I hope may 
not be altogether useless in this case. 

And while I pretend to a thing so solemn, I cannot but premise I should stand 
convicted of a double imposture, to forge a story, and then preach repentance to 
the reader from a crime greater than that I would have him repent of: 
endeavouring by a lie to correct the reader’s vices, and sin against truth to bring 
the reader off from sinning against sense. 


Upon this score, though the undertaking be very difficult amongst such an 
infinite variety of circumstances, to keep exactly within the bounds of truth; yet I 
have this positive assurance with me, that in all the subsequent relation, if the 
least mistake happen, it shall not be mine. 

If I judge right, ‘tis the duty of an historian to set every thing in its own light, 
and to convey matter of fact upon its legitimate authority, and no other: I mean 
thus (for I would be as explicit as I can), that where a story is vouched to him 
with sufficient authority, he ought to give the world the special testimonial of its 
proper voucher, or else be is not just to the story: and where it comes without 
such sufficient authority, he ought to say so; otherwise he is not just to himself. 
In the first case he injures the history, by leaving it doubtful where it might be 
confirmed past all manner of question; in the last he injures his own reputation, 
by taking upon himself the risk, in case it proves a mistake, of having the world 
charge him with a forgery. 

And indeed, I cannot but own it is just, that if I tell a story in print for a truth 
which proves otherwise, unless I, at the same time, give proper caution to the 
reader, by owning the uncertainty of my knowledge in the matter of fact, it is I 
impose upon the world; my relator is innocent, and the lie is my own. 

I make all these preliminary observations, partly to inform the reader, that I 
have not undertaken this work without the serious consideration of what I owe to 
truth, and to posterity; nor without a sense of the extraordinary variety and 
novelty of the relation. 

I am sensible, that the want of this caution is the foundation of that great 
misfortune we have in matters of ancient history; in which the impudence, the 
ribaldry, the empty flourishes, the little regard to truth, and the fondness of 
telling a strange story, has dwindled a great many valuable pieces of ancient 
history into mere romance. 

How are the lives of some of our most famous men, nay the actions of whole 
ages, drowned in fable? Not that there wanted pen-men to write, but that their 
writings were continually mixed with such rhodomontades of the authors that 
posterity rejected them as fabulous. 

From hence it comes to pass that matters of fact are handed down to posterity 
with so little certainty, that nothing is to be depended upon; from hence the 
uncertain account of things and actions in the remoter ages of the world, the 
confounding the genealogies as well as achievements of Belus, Nimrod, and 
Nimrus, and their successors, the histories and originals of Saturn, Jupiter, and 
the rest of the celestial rabble, whom mankind would have been ashamed to have 
called Gods, had they had the true account of their dissolute, exorbitant, and 
inhuman lives. 


From men we may descend to action: and this prodigious looseness of the pen 
has confounded history and fable from the beginning of both. Thus the great 
flood in Deucalion’s time is made to pass for the universal deluge: the ingenuity 
of Daedalus, who by a clue of thread got out of the Egyptian maze, which was 
thought impossible, is grown into a fable of making himself a pair of wings, and 
flying through the air:— the great drought and violent heat of summer, thought 
to be the time when the great famine was in Samaria, fabled by the poets and 
historians into Phaeton borrowing the chariot of the sun, and giving the horses 
their heads, they run so near the earth as burnt up all the nearest parts, and 
scorched the inhabitants, so that they have been black in those parts ever since. 

These, and such like ridiculous stuff, have seen the effects of the pageantry of 
historians in former ages: and I might descend nearer home, to the legends of 
fabulous history which have swallowed up the actions of our ancient 
predecessors, King Arthur, the Giant Gogmagog, and the Britain, the stories of 
St. George and the Dragon, Guy Earl of Warwick, Bans of Southampton, and the 
like. 

I’ll account for better conduct in the ensuing history: and though some things 
here related shall have equal wonder due to them, posterity shall not have equal 
occasion to distrust the verity of the relation. 

I confess here is room for abundance of romance, because the subject may be 
safer extended than in any other case, no story being capable to be crowded with 
such circumstances but infinite power, which is all along concerned with us in 
every relation, is supposed capable of making true. 

Yet we shall nowhere so trespass upon fact, as to oblige infinite power to the 
shewing more miracles than it intended. 

It must be allowed, that when nature was put into so much confusion, and the 
surface of the earth and sea felt such extraordinary a disorder, innumerable 
accidents would fall out that till the like occasion happen may never more be 
seen, and unless a like occasion had happened could never before be heard of: 
wherefore the particular circumstances being so wonderful, serve but to 
remember posterity of the more wonderful extreme, which was the immediate 
cause. 

The uses and application made from this terrible doctrine, I leave to the men 
of the pulpit; only take the freedom to observe, that when heaven itself lays 
down the doctrine, all men are summoned to make applications by themselves. 

The main inference I shall pretend to make or at least venture the exposing to 
public view, in this case, is, the strong evidence God has been pleased to give in 
this terrible manner to his own being, which mankind began more than ever to 
affront and despise: and I cannot but have so much charity for the worst of my 


fellow-creatures, that I believe no man was so hardened against the sense of his 
maker, but he felt some shocks of his wicked confidence from the convulsions of 
nature at this time. 

I cannot believe any man so rooted in atheistical opinions, as not to find some 
cause to doubt whether he was not in the wrong, and a little to apprehend the 
possibility of a supreme being, when he felt the terrible blasts of this tempest I 
cannot doubt but the atheist’s hardened soul trembled a little as well as his 
house, and he felt some nature asking him some little questions; as these — Am 
not I mistaken? Certainly there is some such thing as a God — What can all this 
be? What is the matter in the world? 

Certainly atheism is one of the most irrational principles in the world; there is 
something incongruous in it with the test of humane policy, because there is a 
risk in the mistake one way, and none another. If the christian is mistaken, and it 
should at last appear that there is no future state, God or Devil, reward or 
punishment, where is the harm of it? All he has lost is, that he has practised a 
few needless mortifications, and took the pains to live a little more like a man 
than he would have done. But if the atheist is mistaken, he has brought all the 
powers, whose being he denied, upon his back, has provoked the infinite in the 
highest manner, and must at last sink under the anger of him whose nature he has 
always disowned. 

I would recommend this thought to any man to consider of, one way he can 
lose nothing, the other way be undone. Certainly a wise man would never run 
such an unequal risk: a man cannot answer it to common arguments, the law of 
Numbers, and the rules of proportion are against him. No gamester will set at 
such a main; no man will lay such a wager, where he may lose, but cannot win. 

There is another unhappy misfortune in the mistake too, that it can never be 
discovered till it is too late to remedy. He that resolves to die an atheist, shuts the 
door against being convinced in time. 

If it should so fall out, as who can tell, 

But that there is a God, a Heaven, and Hell, 

Mankind had best consider well for fear, 

‘T should be too late when his mistakes appear. 

I should not pretend to set up for an instructor in this case, were not the 
inference so exceeding just; who can but preach where there is such a text? when 
God himself speaks his own power, he expects we should draw just inferences 
from it, both for ourselves and our friends. 

If one man, in an hundred years, shall arrive at a conviction of the being of his 
maker, it is very worth my while to write it, and to bear the character of an 
impertinent fellow from all the rest. 


I thought to make some apology for the meanness of style, and the method, 
which may be a little unusual, of printing letters from the country in their own 
style. 

For the last I only leave this short reason with the reader, the desire I had to 
keep close to the truth, and hand my relation with the true authorities from 
whence I received it, together with some justice to the gentlemen concerned, 
who, especially in cases of deliverances, are willing to record the testimonial of 
the mercies they received, and to set their hands to the humble acknowledgment. 
The plainness and honesty of the story will plead for the meanness of the style in 
many of the letters, and the reader cannot want eyes to see what sort of people 
some of them come from. 

Others speak for themselves, and being writ by men of letters, as well as men 
of principles, I have not arrogance enough to attempt a correction either of the 
sense or style; and if I had gone about it, should have injured both author and 
reader. 

These come dressed in their own words because I ought not, and those 
because I could not mend them. I am persuaded, they are all dressed in the 
desirable, though unfashionable garb of truth, and I doubt not but posterity will 
read them with pleasure. 

The gentlemen, who have taken the pains to collect and transmit the particular 
relations here made public, I hope will have their end answered in this essay, 
conveying hereby to the ages to come the memory of the dreadest and most 
universal judgment that ever almighty power thought fit to bring upon this part 
of the world. 

And as this was the true native and original design of the first undertaking, 
abstracted from any part of the printer’s advantage, the editor and undertakers of 
this work, having their ends entirely answered, hereby give their humble thanks 
to all those gentlemen who have so far approved the sincerity of their design as 
to contribute their trouble, and help forward by their just observations, the 
otherwise very difficult undertakings 

If posterity will but make the desired improvement both of the collector’s 
pains, as well as the several gentlemen’s care in furnishing the particulars, I dare 
say they will all acknowledge their end fully answered, and none more readily 

The Age’s Humble Servant. 


Chapter I 


Of the natural causes and original of winds. 


Though a system of exhalation, dilation, and extension, things which the 
ancients founded the doctrine of winds upon, be not my direct business, yet it 
cannot but be needful to the present design to note, that the difference in the 
opinions of the ancients, about the nature and original of winds, is a leading step 
to one assertion which I have advanced in all that I have said with relation to 
winds, viz.:— that there seems to be more of God in the whole appearance, than 
in any other part of operating nature. 

Nor do I think I need explain myself very far in this notion: I allow the high 
original of nature to be the Great Author of all her actings, and by the strict rein 
of his providence, is the continual and exact guide of her executive power; but 
still it is plain that in some of the principal parts of nature she is naked to our 
eye. Things appear both in their causes and consequences, demonstration gives 
its assistance, and finishes our further inquiries: for we never inquire after God 
in those works of nature which depending upon the course of things are plain 
and demonstrative; but where we find nature defective in her discovery, where 
we see effects but cannot reach their causes; there it is most just, and nature 
herself seems to direct us to it, to end the rational inquiry, and resolve it into 
speculation: nature plainly refers us beyond herself, to the mighty hand of 
infinite power, the the author of nature, and original of all causes. 

Among these Arcana of the sovereign Oeconomy, the winds are laid as far 
back as any. Those ancient men of genius who rifled nature by the torch-light of 
reason even to her very nudities, have been run aground in this unknown 
channel; the wind has blown out the candle of reason, and left them all in the 
dark. 

Aristotle, in his problems, sec. 23, calls the wind, “Aeris Impulsum.” Seneca 
says, “Ventus est aer fluens.” The Stoics held it, “Motum aut fluxionem aeris.” 
Mr. Hobbs, “Air moved in a direct or undulating motion.” Faumier, “Le Vent et 
un movement agitation de |’air causi par des exhalations et vapours.” The 
moderns, “A hot and dry exhalation repulsed by antiperistasis;” Des Cartes 
defines it, “Venti nihil sunt nisi moti, &c.” Dilati Vapores, and various other 
opinions are very judiciously collected by the learned Mr. Bohun in his treatise 
of the origin and properties of wind, p. 7, and concludes, “That no one 


hypothesis, how comprehensive soever, has yet been able to resolve all the 
incident phenomena of Winds.” Bohun, of winds p. 9. 

This is what I quote them for, and this is all my argument demands; the 
deepest search into the region of cause and consequence, has found out just 
enough to leave the wisest philosopher in the dark, to bewilder his head, and 
drown his understanding. You raise a storm in nature by the very inquiry; and at 
last, to be rid of you, she confesses the truth and tells you, “It is not in me, you 
must go home and ask my father.” 

Whether then it be the motion of air, and what that air is, which as yet is 
undefined, whether it is a dilation, a previous contraction, and then violent 
extension as in gunpowder, whether the motion is direct, circular, or oblique, 
whether it be an exhalation repulsed by the middle region, and the antiperistatis 
of that part of the heavens which is set as a wall of brass to bind up the 
atmosphere, and keep it within its proper compass for the functions of 
respiration condensing and rarefying, without which nature would be all in 
confusion; whatever are their efficient causes, it is not to the immediate design. 

It is apparent, that God Almighty, whom the philosophers care as little as 
possible to have anything to do with, seems to have reserved this, as one of those 
secrets in nature which should more directly guide them to himself. 

Not but that a philosopher may be a Christian, and some of the best of the 
latter have been the best of the former, as Vossius, Mr. Boyle, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Lord Verulam, Dr. Harvey, and others; and I wish I could say Mr. 
Hobbs, for it a pity there should lie any just exceptions to the piety of a man, 
who had so few to his general knowledge, and an exalted spirit in philosophy. 


Researches of Christians and Philosophers. 


When therefore I say the philosophers do not care to concern God himself in 
the search after natural knowledge, I mean, as it concerns natural knowledge’, 
merely as such; for it is a natural cause they seek, from a general maxim, that all 
nature has its cause within itself: it is true, it is the darkest part of the search, to 
trace the chain backward; to begin at the consequence, and from thence hunt 
counter, as we may call it, to find out the cause: it would be much easier if we 
could begin at the cause, and trace it to all its consequences. 

I make no question, the search would be equally to the advantage of science, 
and the improvement of the world; for without doubt there are some 
consequences of known causes which are not yet discovered, and I am as ready 
to believe there are yet in nature some terra incognita both as to cause and 


consequence too. 

In this search after causes, the philosopher, though he may at the same time be 
a very good Christian, cares not at all to meddle with his Maker: the reason is 
plain; we may at any time resolve all things into infinite power, and we do allow 
that the finger of Infinite is the first mighty cause of nature herself: but, the 
treasury of immediate cause is generally committed to nature; and if at any time 
we are driven to look beyond her, it is because we are out of the way: it is not 
because it is not in her, but because we cannot find it. 

Two men met in the middle of a great wood; one was searching for a plant 
which grew in the wood, the other had lost himself in the wood, and wanted to 
get out: the latter rejoiced when through the trees he saw the open country; but 
the other man’s business was not to get out, but to find what he looked for: yet 
this man no more under-valued the pleasantness of the champion country than 
the other. 

Thus in nature, the philosopher’s business is not to look through nature, and 
come to the vast open field of infinite power; his business is in the wood; there 
grows the plant he looks for; and it is there he must find it. Philosophy’s aground 
if it is forced to any farther inquiry. The Christian begins just where the 
philosopher ends; and when the inquirer turns his eyes up to heaven, farewell 
philosopher; it is a sign he can make nothing of it here. 

David was a good man, the scripture gives him that testimony; but I am of the 
opinion, that he was a better king than a scholar, more a saint than a philosopher: 
and it seems very proper to judge that David was upon the search of natural 
causes, and found himself puzzled as to the inquiry, when he finishes the inquiry 
with two pious ejaculations, “When I view the Heavens, the works of thy hands, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast made; then I say, what is man!” David 
may very rationally be supposed to be searching the causes, motions, and 
influences of heavenly bodies; and finding his philosophy aground, and the 
discovery not to answer his search, he turns it all to a pious use, recognises 
infinite power, and applies it to the ecstacies and raptures of his soul, which were 
always employed in the charm of exhalted praise. 

Thus in another place we find him dissecting the womb of his mother, and 
deep in the study of anatomy; but having, as it may be well supposed, no help 
from John Remelini, or of the learned Riolanus, and other anatomists, famous 
for the most exquisite discovery of human body, and all the vessels of life, with 
their proper dimensions and use, all David could say to the matter was, good 
man, to look up to heaven, and admire what he could not understand, Psal. — “I 
was fearfully and wonderfully made,” &c. 

This is very good, and well becomes a pulpit; but what is all this to a 


philosopher? It is not enough for him to know that God has made the heavens, 
the moon, and the stars, but must inform himself where he has placed them, and 
why there; and what their business, what their influences, their functions, and the 
end of their being. It is not enough for an anatomist to know that he is fearfully 
and wonderfully made in the lowermost part of the earth, but he must see those 
lowermost parts; search into the method nature proceeds upon in the performing 
the office appointed, must search the steps she takes, the tools she works by; 
and, in short, know all that the God of nature has permitted to be capable of 
demonstration. 

And it seems a just authority for our search, that some things are so placed in 
nature by a chain of causes and effects, that upon a diligent search we may find 
out what we look for: to search after what God has in his sovereignty thought fit 
to conceal, may be criminal, and doubtless is so; and the fruitlessness of the 
inquiry is generally part of the punishment to a vain curiosity: but to search after 
what our maker has not hid, only covered with a thin veil of natural obscurity, 
and which upon our search is plain to be read, seems to be justified by the very 
nature of the thing, and the possibility of the demonstration is an argument to 
prove the lawfulness of the inquiry. 

The design of this digression, is, in short, that as where nature is plain to be 
searched into, and demonstration easy, the philosopher is allowed to seek for it; 
so where God has, as it were, laid his hand upon any place, and nature presents 
us with an universal blank, we are therein led as naturally to recognise the 
infinite wisdom and power of the God of nature, as David was in the texts before 
quoted. 

And this is the case here; the winds are some of those inscrutables of nature, in 
which human search has not yet been able to arrive at any demonstration. 


Mr. Bohun’s Opinion. 


“The winds,” says the learned Mr. Bohun, “are generated in the intermediate 
space between the earth and the clouds, either by rarefaction or repletion, and 
sometimes haply by pressure of clouds, elastical virtue of the air, &c., from the 
earth or seas, as by submarine or subterraneal eruption or decension or refelition 
from the middle region.” 

All this, though no man is more capable of the inquiry than this gentleman, yet 
to the demonstration of the thing, amounts to no more than what we had before, 
and still leaves it as abstruse and cloudy to our understanding as ever. Not but 
that I think myself bound in duty to science in general, to pay a just debt to the 
excellency of philosophical study, in which I am a mere junior, and hardly any 
more than an admirer; and therefore I cannot but allow that the demonstrations 


made of rarefaction and dilation are extraordinary; and that by fire and water 
wind may be raised in a close room, as the Lord Verulam made experiment in 
the case of his feathers. 

But that, therefore, all the causes of wind are from the influences of the sun 
upon vaporous matter first exhaled, which being dilated are obliged to possess 
themselves of more space than before, and consequently make the particles fly 
before them; this does not seem to be a sufficient demonstration of wind: for 
this, to my weak apprehension, would rather make a blow like gunpowder than a 
rushing forward; at best this is indeed a probable conjecture, but admits not of 
demonstration equal to other phenomena in nature. 

And this is all I am upon, viz., that this case has not equal proofs of the natural 
causes of it that we meet with in other cases: the Scripture seems to confirm this, 
when it says, in one place, “He holds the wind in his hand;” as if he should 
mean, other things are left to the common discoveries of natural inquiry, but this 
is a thing he holds in his own hand, and has concealed it from the search of the 
most diligent and piercing understanding: this is farther confirmed by the words 
of our Saviour, “The wind blows where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but knowest not whence it Cometh”; it is plainly expressed to signify 
that the causes of the wind are not equally discovered by natural inquiry as the 
rest of nature is. 

If I would carry this matter on, and travel into the seas, and mountains of 
America, where the mansones, the trade-winds, the sea-breezes and such winds 
as we have little knowledge of, are more common; it would yet more plainly 
appear ‘that we hear the sound, but know not from whence they come.’ 

Nor is the cause of their motion parallel to the surface of the earth, a less 
mystery than their real original, or the difficulty of their generation: and though 
some people have been forward to prove the gravity of the particles must cause 
the motion to be oblique; it is plain it must be very little so, or else navigation 
would be impracticable, and in extraordinary cases where the pressure above is 
perpendicular, it has been fatal to ships, houses, &c., and would have terrible 
effects in the world, if it should more frequently be so. 

From this I draw only this conclusion, that the winds are a part of the works of 
God by nature, in which he has been pleased to communicate less of 
demonstration to us than in other cases; that the particulars more directly lead us 
to speculations, and refer us to infinite power more than the other parts of nature 
does. 

That the wind is more expressive and adapted to his immediate power, as he is 
pleased to exert it in extraordinary cases in the world. 

That it is more frequently made use of as the executioner of his judgments in 


the world, and extraordinary events are brought to pass by it. 

From these three heads we are brought down directly to speak of the particular 
storm before us; viz., the greatest, the longest in duration, the widest in extent, of 
all the tempests and storms that history gives any account of since the beginning 
of time. 


Storms recorded in scripture. 


In the farther conduct of the story, it will not be foreign to the purpose, nor 
unprofitable to the reader, to review the histories of ancient time and remote 
countries, and examine in what manner God has been pleased to execute his 
judgments by storms and tempests; what kind of things they, have been, and 
what the consequences of them; and then bring down the parallel to the dreadful 
instance before us. 

We read in the Scripture of two great storms; one past and the other to come. 
Whether the last be not allegorical rather than prophetical, I shall not busy 
myself to determine. 

The first was when God caused a strong wind to blow upon the face of the 
deluged world; to put a stop to the flood, and reduce the waters to their proper 
channel. 

I wish our naturalists would explain that wind to us, and tell us which way it 
blew, or how it is possible that any direct wind could cause the waters to ebb; for 
to me it seems, that the deluge being universal, that wind which blew the waters 
from one part must blow them up in another. 

Whether it was not some perpendicular gusts that might by their force separate 
the water and the earth, and cause the water driven from off the land to subside 
by its own pressure. 

I shall dive no farther into that mysterious deluge, which has some things in it 
which recommend the story rather to our faith than demonstration. 

The other storm I find in the Scripture is that “ God shall reign upon the 
wicked, plagues, fire, and a horrible tempest.” What this shall be, we wait to 
know; and happy are they who shall be secured from its effects. 

Histories are full of instances of violent tempests and storms in sundry 
particular places. What that was, which mingled with such violent lightnings set 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah on fire, remains to me yet undecided: nor am 
I satisfied the effect it had on the waters of the lake, which are to this day called 
the Dead Sea, are such as some fabulous authors have related, and as travellers 
take upon them to say. 


Chapter II 


Of the opinion of the Ancients, that this island was 
more subject to storms than other parts of the world. 


I am not of opinion with the early ages of the world, when these islands were 
first known, that they were the most terrible of any part of the world for storms 
and tempests. 

Cambden tells us, the Britons were distinguished from all the world by 
unpassable seas and terrible northern winds, which made the Albion shores 
dreadful to sailors; and this part of the world was therefore reckoned’ the utmost 
bounds of the northern known land, beyond which none had ever sailed: and 
quotes a great variety of ancient authors to this purpose; some of which I present 
as a specimen. 

Et Penitus Toto Divisos Orbe Britannos. 

Britain’s disjoined from all the well known world. 

Quem Littus adusta, 

Horrescit Lybiae ratibusq; Impervia * — Thule. 

Ignotumq; Fretum. — Claud. 

* Taken frequently for Britain. 

And if the notions the world then had were true, it would be very absurd for us 
who live here to pretend miracles in any extremes of tempests; since by what the 
poets of those ages flourished about stormy weather, was the native and most 
proper epithet of the place: 

Belluosus qui remotis 

Obstrepit Oceanus Britannis. — Hor. 

Nay, some are for placing the nativity of the winds here-abouts, as if they had 
been all generated here, and the confluence of matter had made this island its 
general rendezvous. 

But I shall easily show, that there are several places in the world far better 
adapted to be the general receptacle or centre of vapours, to supply a fund of 
tempestuous matter than England; as particularly the vast lakes of North 
America, of which afterwards. 


Lowlands of England. 


And yet I have two notions, one real, one imaginary, of the reasons which 
gave the ancients such terrible apprehensions of this part of the world; which of 
late we find as habitable and navigable as any of the rest. 

The real occasion I suppose thus: that before the multitude and industry of 
inhabitants prevailed to the managing, enclosing, and improving the country, the 
vast tract of land in this island which continually lay open to the flux of the sea, 
and to the inundations of land-waters, were as so many standing lakes; from 
whence the sun continually exhaling vast quantities of moist vapours, the air 
could not but be continually crowded with all those parts of necessary matter to 
which we ascribe the original of winds, rains, storms, and the like. 

He that is acquainted with the situation of England, and can reflect on the vast 
quantities of flat grounds, on the banks of all our navigable rivers, and the shores 
of the sea, which lands at least lying under water every spring tide, and being 
thereby continually full of moisture, were like a stagnated standing body of 
water brooding vapours in the interval of the tide, must own that at least a 
fifteenth part of the whole island may come into this denomination. 

Let him that doubts the truth of this, examine a little the particulars; let him 
stand upon Shooters Hill in Kent, and view the mouth of the river Thames, and 
consider what a river it must be when none of the marshes on either side were 
walled in from the sea, and when the sea without all question flowed up to the 
foot of the hills on either shore, and up every creek, where he must allow is now 
dry land on either side the river for two miles in breadth at least, sometimes three 
or four, for above forty miles on both sides the river. 

Let him farther reflect, how all these parts lay when, as our ancient histories 
relate, the Danish fleet came up almost to Hartford; so that all that range of fresh 
marshes which reach for twenty-five miles in length, from Ware to the river 
Thames, must be a Sea. 

In short, let any such considering person imagine the vast tract of marsh-lands 
on both sides the river Thames, to Harwich on the Essex side, and to Whitstable 
on the Kentish side, the levels of marshes up the Stour from Sandwich to 
Canterbury, the whole extent of the low-grounds commonly called Rumney- 
marsh, from Hythe to Winchelsea and up the banks of the Rother; all which put 
together, and being allowed to be in one place covered with water, what a lake 
would it be supposed to make? According to the nicest calculations I can make, 
it could not amount to less than 500,000 acres of land. 

The isle of Ely, with the flats up the several rivers from Yarmouth to Norwich, 
Beccles, &c., the continued levels in the several counties of Norfolk, Cambridge, 


Suffolk, Huntingdon, Northampton, and Lincoln, I believe do really contain as 
much land as the whole county of Norfolk; and it is not many ages since these 
countries were universally one vast Moras or Lough, and the few solid parts 
wholly unapproachable: insomuch that the town of Ely itself was a receptacle for 
the malecontents of the nation, where no reasonable force could come near to 
dislodge them. 

It is needless to reckon up twelve or fourteen like places in England, as the 
moores in Somersetshire, the flat shores in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Durham, 
the like in Hampshire, and Sussex; and in short, on the banks of every navigable 
river. 

The sum of the matter is this; that while this nation was thus full of standing 
lakes, stagnated waters, and moist places, the multitude of exhalations must 
furnish the air with a quantity of matter for showers and storms, infinitely more 
than it can be now supplied withal, those vast tracts of land being now fenced 
off, laid dry, and turned into wholesome and profitable provinces. 

This seems demonstrated from Ireland, where the multitude of loughs, lakes, 
bogs, and moist places, serve the air, with exhalations, which give themselves 
back again in showers, and make it be called, the pisspot of the world. 

The imaginary notion I have to advance on this head, amounts only to a 
reflection upon the skill of those ages in the art of navigation; which being far 
short of what it is since arrived to, made these vast northern seas too terrible for 
them to venture in: and accordingly, they raised those apprehensions up to fable, 
which began only in their want of judgment. 


BRITAIN’s NAVIGATION DANGEROUS. 


The Phonecians, who were our first navigators, the Genoese, and after them 
the Portugese, who arrived to extraordinary proficiency in sea affairs, were yet 
all of them as we say, fair-weather seamen; the chief of their navigation was 
coasting; and if they were driven out of their knowledge, had work enough to 
find their way home, and sometimes never found it at all; but one sea conveyed 
them directly into the last ocean, from whence no navigation could return them. 
When these, by adventures, or misadventures rather, had at any time extended 
their voyaging as far as this island, which, by the way, they, always performed 
round the coast of Spain, Portugal, and France; if ever such a vessel returned, if 
ever the bold navigator arrived at home, he had done enough to talk on all his 
days, and needed no other diversion among his neighbours, than to give an 
account of the vast seas, mighty rocks, deep gulfs, and prodigious storms he met 


with in these remote parts of the known world: and this magnified by the 
poetical arts of the learned men of those times, grew into a received maxim of 
navigation. That these parts were so full of constant tempests, storms, and 
dangerous seas, that it was present death to come near them, and none but 
madmen and desperadoes could have any business there, since they were places 
where ships never came, and navigation was not proper in the place. 

And Thule, where no passage was 
For ships their sails to bear. 

Horace has reference to this horrid part of the world, as a place full of terrible 
monsters, and fit only for their habitation, in the words before quoted. 

Belluosus qui remotis 

Obstrepit Oceanus Britannis. 

Juvenal follows his steps; 

Quanto Delphino Balaena Britannica major. — Juv. 

Such horrid apprehensions those ages had of these parts, which by our 
experience, and the prodigy to which navigation in particular, and sciential 
knowledge in general, is since grown, appear very ridiculous. 

For we find no danger in our shores, no uncertain wavering in our tides, no 
frightful gulfs, no horrid monsters, but what the bold mariner has made familiar 
to him. The gulfs, which frighted those early sons of Neptune, are searched out 
by our seamen, and made useful bays, roads, and harbours of safety. The 
promontories which running out into the sea gave them terrible apprehensions of 
danger, are our safety, and make the sailors’ hearts glad, as they are the first 
lands they make when they are coming home from a long voyage, or as they are 
a good shelter when in a storm our ships get under their lee. 


Progress of Navigation. 


Our shores are sounded, the sands and flats are discovered, which they knew 
little or nothing of, and in which more real danger lies, than in all the frightful 
stories they told us; useful sea-marks and land-figures are placed on the shore, 
buoys, on the water, lighthouses on the highest rocks; and all these dreadful parts 
of the world are become the seat of trade, and the centre of navigation: art has 
reconciled all the difficulties, and use made all the horribles and terribles of 
those ages become as natural and familiar as daylight. 

The hidden sands, almost the only real dread of a sailor, and by which till the 
channels between them were found out, our eastern coast must be really 
unpassable, now serve to make harbours: and Yarmouth road was made a safe 


place for shipping by them. Nay, when Portsmouth, Plymouth, and other good 
harbours would not defend our ships in the violent tempest we are treating of, 
here was the least damage done of any place in England, considering the number 
of ships which lay at anchor, and the openness of the place. 

So that upon the whole it seems plain to me, that all the dismal things the 
ancients told us of Britain, and her terrible shores, arose from the infancy of 
marine knowledge, and the weakness of the sailor’s courage. 

Not but that I readily allow we are more subject to bad weather and hard gales 
of wind than the coasts of Spain, Italy, and Barbary: but if this be allowed, our 
improvement in the art of building ships is so considerable, our vessels are so 
prepared to ride out the most violent storms, that the fury of the Sea is the least 
thing our sailors fear: keep them but from a lee shore, or touching upon a sand, 
they will venture all the rest: and nothing is as great satisfaction to them, if they 
have a storm in view, than a sound bottom and good sea room. 

From hence it comes to pass, that such winds as in those days would have 
passed for storms, are called only a fresh gale, or blowing hard. If it blows 
enough to fright a South country sailor, we laugh at it: and if our sailors bald 
terms were set down in a table of degrees, it will explain what mean. 

Stark calm. 

Calm weather. 
Little wind. 

A fine breeze. 
A small gale. 
A fresh gale. 
A topsail gale. 
Blows fresh. 
A hard gale of wind. 
A fret of wind. 
A storm. 

A tempest. 

Just half these tarpaulin article, I presume, would have passed in those days 
for a storm; and what our sailors call a top sail gale would have drove the 
navigators of those ages, into harbours: when our sailors reef a topsail, they 
would have handed all their sails; and when we go under a main-course, they 
would have run afore it for life to the next port they could make: when our hard 
gale blows, they would have cried a tempest; and about the fret of wind they 
would be all at their prayers. 

And if we should reckon by this account, we are a stormy country indeed, our 
seas are no more navigable now for such sailors than they were then: if the 


Japanesses, the East Indians, and such like navigators were to come with their 
thin cockle shell barks and calico sails; if Cleopatra’s fleet, or Caesar’s’ great 
ships with which he fought the battle of Actium, were to come upon our seas, 
there hardly comes a March or a September in twenty years but would blow 
them to pieces, and then the poor remnant that got home, would go and talk of a 
terrible country where there is nothing but storms and tempests; when all the 
matter is, the weakness of their shipping, and the ignorance of their seamen: and 
I make no question but our ships ride out many a worse storm than that terrible 
tempest which scattered Julius Caesar’s fleet, or the same that drove AEneas on 
the coast of Carthage. 

And in modern times we have a famous instance in the Spanish Armada; 
which, after it rather frighted than damaged by Sir Francis Drake’s machines, not 
then known by the name of fire ships, were scattered by a terrible storm, and lost 
upon every shore. 

The case is plain, it was all owing to the accident of navigation: they had, no 
doubt, a hard gale of wind, and perhaps a storm; but they were also on an 
enemy’s coast, their pilots out of their knowledge, no harbour to run into, and an 
enemy astern, that when once they separated, fear drove them from one danger 
to another, and away they went to the northward, where they had nothing but 
God’s mercy, and the winds and seas to help them. In all those storms and 
distresses which ruined that fleet, we do not find an account of the loss of one 
ship, either of the English or Dutch; the Queen’s fleet rode it out in the downs, 
which all men know is none of the best roads in the world; and the Dutch rode 
among the flats of the Flemish coast, while the vast galleons not so well fitted 
for the weather, were forced to keep the sea, and were driven to and fro till they 
had got out of their knowledge; and like men desperate, embraced every danger 
they came near. 

This long digression I could not but think needful, in order to clear up the 
case, having never met with anything on this head before: at the same time it is 
allowed, and histories are full of the particulars, that we have often very high 
winds, and sometimes violent tempests in these northern parts of the world; but I 
am still of opinion, such a tempest never happened before as that which is the 
subject of these sheets: and I refer the reader to the particulars. 


Chapter ITI. 


Of the Storm in general. 


Before we come to examine the damage suffered by this terrible night, and 
give a particular relation of its dismal effects; it is necessary to give a summary 
account of the thing itself, with all its affrightning circumstances. 

It had blown exceeding hard, as I have already observed, for about fourteen 
days past; and that so hard, that we thought it terrible weather: several stacks of 
chimnies were blown down, and several ships were lost, and the tiles in many 
places were blown off from the houses; and the nearer it came to the fatal 26th of 
November, the tempestuousness of the weather encreased. 

On the Wednesday morning before, being the 24th of November, it was fair 
weather, and blew hard; but not so as to give any apprehensions, till about four 
o’clock is the afternoon the wind increased, and with squalls of rain and terrible 
gusts blew very furiously. 


Extract from Royal Society’s Transactions. 


The collector of these sheets narrowly escaped the mischief of a part of a 
house, which fell on the evening of that day by the violence of the wind; and 
abundance of tiles were blown off the houses that night: the wind continued with 
unusual violence all the next day and night; and had not the great storm followed 
so soon, this had passed for a great wind. 

On Friday morning, it continued to blow exceeding hard, but not so as that it 
gave any apprehensions of danger within doors; towards night it increased: and 
about ten o’clock, our barometers informed us that the night would be very 
tempestuous; the Mercury sunk lower than ever I had observed it on any 
occasion whatsoever, which made me suppose the tube had been handled and 
disturbed by the children. 

But as my observations of this nature are not regular enough to supply the 
reader with a full information, the disorders of that dreadful night have found me 
other employment, expecting every moment when the house I was in would bury 
us all in its own ruins; I have therefore subjoined a letter from an ingenious 
gentleman on this very head, directed to the Royal Society, and printed in the 


Philosophical Transactions, No. 289, P. 1630, as follows:— 

A Letter from the Reverend Mr. William Derham, F.R.S., containing his 
Observations concerning the late Storm. 

Sir, — According to my promise at the general meeting of the R. S. on St. 
Andrew’s day, I here send you inclosed the account of my ingenious and 
inquisitive friend Richard Towneley, Esq.; concerning the state of the 
atmosphere in that part of Lancashire where he liveth, in the late dismal storm. 
And I hope it will not be unacceptable, to accompany his with my own 
observations at Upminster; especially since I shall not weary you with a long 
history of the devastations, &c., but rather some particulars of a more 
philosophical consideration. 

And first, I do not think it improper to look back to the preceding seasons of 
the year. I scarce believe I shall go out of the way, to reflect as far back as April, 
May, June and July; because all these were wet months in our southern parts. In 
April there fell 12.49 lbs. of rain through my tunnel: and about 6, 7, 8, or 9, lbs. I 
esteem a moderate quantity for Upminster. In May, there fell more than in any 
month of any year since the year 1696, viz. 20.77 Ibs. June likewise was a 
dripping month, in which fell 14.55 lbs. And July, although it had considerable 
intermissions, yet had M.19 Ibs. above 11 Ibs. of which fell on July 28th and 
29th in violent showers. And I remember the newspapers gave accounts of great 
rains that month from divers places of Europe; but the north of England (which 
also escaped the violence of the late storm) was not so remarkably wet in any of 
those months; at least not in that great proportion more than we, as usually they 
are; as I guess from the tables of rain, with which Mr. Towneley hath favoured 
me. Particularly July was a dry month with them, there being no more than 8.65 
Ibs. of rain fell through Mr. Towneley’s tunnel of the same diameter with mine. 

From these months let us pass to September, and that we shall find to have 
been a wet month, especially the latter part of it; there fell of rain in that month, 
14.86 lbs 

October and November last, although not remarkably wet, yet have been open 
warm months for the most part. My thermometer (whose freezing point is about 
84) hath been very seldom below 100 all this winter, and especially in 
November. 

Thus I have laid before you as short account as I could of the preceding 
disposition of the year, particularly as to wet and warmth, because I am of 
opinion that these had a great influence in the late storm; not only in causing a 
replention of vapours in the atmosphere, but also in raising such _ nitro- 
sulphureous or other heterogeneous matter, which when mixed together might 
make a sort of explosion (like fired gunpowder) in the atmosphere. And, from 


this ex plosion, I judge those corruscations or flashes in the storm to have 
proceeded, which most people as well as myself observed, and which some took 
for lightning. But these things I leave to better judgments, such as that very 
ingenious member of our society, who hath undertaken the province of the late 
tempest; to whom, if you please, you may impart these papers; Mr. Halley, you 
know, I mean. 

From preliminaries it is time to proceed nearer to the tempest itself. And the 
foregoing day, viz. Thursday, Nov. 25, I think deserveth regard. In the morning 
of that day was a little rain, the winds high in the afternoon S. b. E. and S. In the 
evening there was lightning; and between 9 and 10 of the clock at night, a 
violent, but short storm of wind, and much rain at Upminster; and of hail in 
some other places, which did some damage: there fell in that storm 1.65 lbs. of 
rain. The next moming, which was Friday, Nov, 26. the wind was S.SW. and 
high all day, and so continued till I was in bed and asleep. About 12 that night, 
the storm awakened me, which gradually increased till near 3 that morning; and 
from thence till near 7, it continued in the greatest excess: and then began to 
abate, and the mercury to rise swiftly. The barometer I found at 12 h. % P.M. at 
28.72, where it continued till about 6 the next morning, or 6 %, and then hastily 
rose ; so that it was gotten to 82 about 8 of the clock, as in the table. 

How the wind sat during the late storm I cannot positively say, it being 
excessively dark all the while, and my vane blown down also, when I could have 
seen: but by information from millers, and others that were forced to venture 
abroad ; and by my own guess, I imagine it to have blown about S.W. by S. or 
nearer to the S. in the beginning, and to veer about towards the west towards the 
end of the storm, as far as W.S.W. 

The degrees of the wind’s strength being not measurable (that I know of, 
though talked of) but by guess, I thus determine, with respect to other storms. On 
Feb. 7, 1698/9 was a terrible storm that did much damage. This I number 10 
degrees; the wind then W.N.W. vid Ph. Tr. No. 262. Another remarkable storm 
was Feb. 3. 170%, at which time was the greatest descent of the Mercury ever 
known: this I number 9 degrees. But this last of November, I number at least 15 
degrees. 

As to the stations of the barometer, you have Mr. Towneley’s and mine in the 
following table, to be seen at one view. As to November 17th (whereon Mr. 
Towneley mentions a violent storm in Oxfordshire) it was a stormy afternoon 
here at Upminster, accompanied with rain, but not violent, nor mercury very 
low. November 11th and 12th, had both higher winds and more rain; and the 
mercury was those days lower than even in the last storm of Nov. 26th. 

Thus, sir, I have given you the truest account I can of what I thought most to 


deserve observation; both before and in the late storm. I could have added some 
other particulars, but that I fear I have already made my letter long, and am 
tedious. I shall therefore only add, that I have accounts of the violence of the 
storm at Norwich, Beccles, Sudbury, Colchester, Bochford, and several other 
intermediate places; but I need not tell particulars, because I question not but you 
have better informations. 

A Table, showing the height of the Mercury in the Barometer at Towneley and 
Upminster, before, in, and after the Storm. 


TOWNELEY UPMINSTER. 
Height of Height of 
Day. Hour. Mercury. Day. Hour. Mercury. 
GE 2 Br “2 
Nov. 898 Nov 950 
25 25 
3 64 12 39 
942 61 9 14 
Z 80 8 33 
3 70 12 28 
9S 47 ) 10 
26 26 
12% 2872 
7 50 Tv 82 
a7 3 81 27 12 2931 
942 95 ) 42 
7 2934 8 65 
28 3 62 28 12 88 


9 84 9 30 07 


29 7 88 20 8 25 


Thus far Mr. Derham’s Letter. 

It did not blow so hard till twelve o’clock at night, but that most families went 
to bed, though many of them not without some concer at the terrible wind 
which then blew. But about one, or, at least, by two o’clock, ‘tis supposed, few 
people, that were capable of any sense of danger, were so hardy as to lie in bed. 
And the fury of the tempest increased to such a degree, that, as the editor of this 
account being in London, and conversing with the people the next days, 
understood, most people expected the fall of their houses. 

And yet, in this general apprehension, nobody durst quit their tottering 
habitations; for, whatever the danger was within doors, it was worse without. 
The bricks, tiles, and stones, from the tops of the houses, flew with such force, 
and so thick in the streets, that no one thought fit to venture out, though their 
houses were near demolished within. 

The author of this relation was in a well built brick house in the skirts of the 
city, and a stack of chimneys falling in upon the next houses, gave the house 
such a shock, that they thought it was just coming down upon their heads: but 
opening the door to attempt an escape into a garden, the danger was so apparent, 
that they all thought fit to surrender to the disposal of Almighty Providence, and 
expect their graves in the ruins of the house, rather than to meet most certain 
destruction in the open garden. For, unless they could have gone above two 
hundred yards from any building, there had been no security; for the force of the 
wind blew the tiles point blank; though their weight inclines them downward, 
and in several very broad streets we saw the windows broken by the flying of 
tile-sherds from the other side: and where there was room for them to fly, the 
author of this has seen tiles blown from a house above thirty or forty yards, and 
stuck from five to eight inches into the solid earth. Pieces of timber, iron and 
sheets of lead, have from higher buildings been blown much farther, as in the 
particulars hereafter will appear. 

It is the received opinion of abundance of people that they felt, during the 
impetuous fury of the wind, several movements of the earth, and we have several 
letters which affirm it. But as an earthquake must have been so general that 
everybody must have discerned it, and as the people were in their houses when 
they imagined they felt it, the shaking and terror of which might deceive their 
imagination, and impose upon their judgment, I shall not venture to affirm it was 
so. And being resolved to use so much caution in this relation as to transmit 
nothing to posterity without authentic vouchers, and such testimony as no 


reasonable man will dispute, so, if any relation came in our way, which may 
afford us a probability, though it may be related for the sake of its strangeness or 
novelty, it shall nevertheless come in the company of all its uncertainties, and 
the reader left to judge of its truth: for this account had not been undertaken, but 
with design to undeceive the world in false relations, and to give an account 
backed with such authorities, as that the credit of it should admit of no disputes. 

For this reason I cannot venture to affirm that there was any such thing as an 
earthquake; but the concern and consternation of all people was so great, that I 
cannot wonder at their imagining several things which were not, any more than 
their enlarging on things that were, since nothing is more frequent, than for fear 
to double every object, and impose upon the understanding: strong 
apprehensions being apt very often to persuade us of the reality of such things 
which we have no other reasons to show for the probability of than what are 
grounded in those fears which prevail at that juncture. 

Others thought they heard it thunder. ‘Tis confessed, the wind, by its unusual 
violence made such a noise in the air as had a resemblance to thunder, and it was 
observed, the roaring had a voice as much louder than usual, as the fury of the 
wind was greater than was ever known. The noise had also something in it more 
formidable; it sounded aloft, and roared not very much unlike remote thunder. 

And yet, though I cannot remember to have heard it thunder, or that I saw any 
lightning, or heard of any that did in or near London; yet, in the country the air 
was seen full of meteors and vaporous fires: and in some places both thunderings 
and unusual flashes of lightning, to the great terror of the inhabitants. 

And yet I cannot but observe here, how fearless such people as are addicted to 
wickedness, are both of God’s judgments and uncommon prodigies; which is 
visible in this particular, that a gang of hardened rogues assaulted a family at 
Poplar, in the very height of the storm, broke into the house, and robbed them: it 
is observable, that the people cried thieves, and after that cried fire, in hopes to 
raise the neighbourhood, and to get some assistance; but such is the power of 
self-preservation, and such was the fear the minds of the people were possessed 
with, that nobody would venture out to the assistance of the distressed family, 
who were rifled and plundered in the middle of all the extremity of the tempest. 
It would admit of a large comment here, and perhaps not very unprofitable, to 
examine from what sad defect in principle it must be that men can be so destitute 
of all manner of regard to invisible and superior power, to be acting one of the 
vilest parts of a villain, while infinite power was threatening the whole world 
with desolation, and multitudes of people expected the last day was at hand. 

Several women in the city of London who were in travail, or who fell into 
travail by the fright of the storm, were obliged to run the risk of being delivered 


with such help as they had; and midwives found their own lives in such danger, 
that few of them thought themselves obliged to shew any concern for the lives of 
others. 


Furious fire in Norfolk. 


Fire was the only mischief that did not happen to make the night completely 
dreadful; and yet that was not so everywhere, for in Norfolk, the town of 
was almost ruined by a furious fire, which burnt with such vehemence, and was 
so fanned by the tempest, that the inhabitants had no power to concern 
themselves in the extinguishing it; the wind blew the flames, together with the 
ruins, so about, that there was no standing near it; for if the people came to 
windward they were in danger to be blown into the flames; and if to leeward the 
flames were so blown up in their faces, they could not bear to come near it. 

If this disaster had happened in London, it must have been very fatal; for as no 
regular application could have been made for the extinguishing it, so the very 
people in danger would have had no opportunity to have saved their goods, and 
hardly their lives: for though a man will run any risk to avoid being burnt, yet it 
must have been next to a miracle, if any person so obliged to escape from the 
flames had escaped being knocked on the head in the streets; for the bricks and 
tiles flew about like small shot; and it was a miserable sight in the morning after 
the storm, to see the streets covered with tile-sherds, and heaps of rubbish from 
the tops of the houses, lying almost at every door. 

From two of the clock the storm continued, and increased till five in the 
morming; and from five, to half-an-hour after six, it blew with the greatest 
violence: the fury of it was so exceeding great for that particular hour and a half, 
that if it had not abated as it did, nothing could have stood its violence much 
longer. 

In this last part of the time the greatest part of the damage was done: several 
ships that rode it out till now, gave up all; for no anchor could hold. Even the 
ships in the river Thames were all blown away from their moorings, and from 
Execution Dock to Limehouse Hole there was but four ships that rid it out, the 
rest were driven down into the Bite, as the sailors call it, from Bell Wharf to 
Limehouse; where they were huddled together and drove on shore, heads and 
sterns, one upon another, in such a manner, as any one would have thought it had 
been impossible: and the damage done on that account was incredible. 

Together with the violence of the wind, the darkness of the night added to the 
terror of it; and as it was just new moon, the spring tides being then up at about 





four o’clock, made the vessels, which were afloat in the river, drive the farther 
up upon the shore: of all which, in the process of this story, we shall find very 
strange instances. 

The points from whence the wind blew, are variously reported from various 
hands: it is certain, it blew all the day before at S. W., and I thought it continued 
so till about two o’clock; when, as near as I could judge by the impressions it 
made on the house, for we durst not look out, it veered to the S.S.W. then to the 
W. and about six o’clock to W. by N., and still the more northward it shifted, the 
harder it blew, till it shifted again southerly about seven o’clock; and as it did so, 
it gradually abated. 

About eight o’clock in the morning it ceased so much, that our fears were also 
abated, and people began to peep out of doors; but it is impossible to express the 
concern that appeared in every place; the distraction and fury of the night was 
visible in the faces of the people, and every body’s first work was to visit and 
inquire after friends and relations. The next day or two was almost entirely spent 
in the curiosity of the people, in viewing the havoc the storm had made, which 
was so universal in London, and especially in the out-parts, that nothing can be 
said sufficient to describe it. 

Another unhappy circumstance with which this disaster was joined, was a 
prodigious tide, which happened the next day but one, and was occasioned by 
the fury of the winds; which is also a demonstration, that the winds veered for 
part of the time to the northward: and as it is observable, and known by all that 
understand our sea affairs, that a north-west wind makes the highest tide, so this 
blowing to the northward, and that with such unusual violence, brought up the 
sea raging in such a manner, that in some parts of England it was incredible, the 
water rising six or eight feet higher than it was ever known to do in the memory 
of man; by which ships were fleeted up upon the firm land several rods off from 
the banks, and an incredible number of cattle and people drowned; as in the 
pursuit of this story will appear. 


Abatement of the Storm. 


It was a special providence that so directed the waters, that in the river 
Thames, the tide, though it rose higher than usual, yet it did not so prodigiously 
exceed; but the height of them as it was, proved very prejudicial to abundance of 
people whose cellars and warehouses were near the river; and had the water 
risen a foot higher, all the marshes and levels on both sides the river had been 
overflowed, and a great part of the cattle drowned. 


Though the storm abated with the rising of the sun, it still blew exceeding 
hard; so hard, that no boats durst stir out on the river, but on extraordinary 
occasions; and about three o’clock in the afternoon, the next day, being 
Saturday, it increased again, and we were in a fresh consternation, lest it should 
return with the same violence. At four it blew an extreme storm, with sudden 
gusts as violent as any time of the night; but as it came with a great black cloud, 
and some thunder, it brought a hasty shower of rain which allayed the storm; so 
that in a quarter of an hour it went off, and only continued blowing as before. 

This sort of weather held all Sabbath-day and Monday, till on Tuesday 
afternoon it increased again; and all night it blew with such fury, that many 
families were afraid to go to bed; and had not the former terrible night hardened 
the people to all things less than itself, this night would have passed for a storm 
fit to have been noted in our almanacks. Several stacks of chimnies that stood 
out the great storm, were blown down in this; several ships which escaped in the 
great storm, perished this night; and several people who repaired their houses, 
had them untiled again. Not but that I may allow those chimnies that fell now 
might have been disabled before. 

At this rate it held blowing till Wednesday, about one o’clock in the afternoon, 
which was that day seven-night on which it began; so that it might be called one 
continued storm from Wednesday noon to Wednesday noon: in all which time, 
there was not one interval of time in which a sailor would not have 
acknowledged it blew a storm; and in that time two such terrible nights as I have 
described. 

And this I particularly noted as to time, Wednesday, November 24th, was a 
calm fine day as at that time of year shall be seen; till above four o’clock, when 
it began to be cloudy, and the wind rose of a sudden, and in an half-an-hour’s 
time it blew a storm. Wednesday, December the 2nd, it was very tempestuous all 
the morning; at one o’clock, the wind abated, the sky cleared, and by four 
o’clock, there was not a breath of wind. 

Thus ended the greatest and the longest storm that ever the world saw. The 
effects of this terrible providence are the subject of the ensuing chapter; and I 
close this with a pastoral poem sent us among the accounts of the storm from a 
very ingenious author, and desired to be published in this account 


A Pastoral, 


Occasioned by the Late Violent Storm. 


Damon. Walking alone by pleasant Isis side. 
Where the two streams their wanton course divide, 


And gently forward in soft murmurs glide; 
Pensive and sad I Melibaeus meet. 

And thus the melancholy shepherd greet. 

Kind swain, what cloud dares overcast your brow, 
Bright as the skies o’re happy Nile till now! 

Does Chloe prove unkind, or some new fair? 
Melibaeus. No Damon, mine’s a public, nobler care; 
Such in which you and all the world must share. 
One friend may mollify another’s grief, 

But public loss admits of no relief. 

Dam. I guess your cause; O you that used to sing 
Of Beauty’s charms and the delights of Spring; 
Now change your note, and let your lute rehearse 
The dismal tale in melancholy verse. 

Mel. Prepare then, lovely swain: prepare to hear 
The worst report that ever reached your ear. 

My bower you know, hard by yon shady grove, 
A fit recess for Damon’s pensive love: 

As there dissolved I in sweet slumbers lay. 

Tired with the toils of the precedent day, 

The blustering winds disturb my kind repose, 

Till frightened with the threatening blast, I rose. 
But O, what havoc did the day disclose? 

Those charming willows which on Cherwel’s banks 
Flourished, and thrived, and grew in evener ranks 
Than those which followed the divine command 
Of Orpheus lyre, or sweet Amphion’s hand. 

By hundreds fall, while hardly twenty stand. 

The stately oaks which reached the azure sky, 
And kissed the very clouds, now prostrate lie. 
Long a huge pine did with the winds contend; 
This way, and that, his reeling trunk they bend, 
Till forced at last to yield, with hideous sound 
He falls, and all the country feels the wound. 

Nor was the God of winds content with these; 
Such humble victims can’t his wrath appease: 
The rivers swell, not like the happy Nile, 

To fatten, dew, and fructify our Isle: 

But like the deluge, by great Jove designed 


To drown the universe, and scourge mankind. 

In vain the frighted cattle climb so high, 

In vain for refuge to the hills they fly; 

The waters Know no limits but the sky. 

So now the bleating flock exchange in vain, 

For barren clifts, their dewy fertile plain: 

In vain, their fatal destiny to shun, 

From Severn’s banks to higher grounds they run. 
Nor has the navy better quarter found; 

There we’ ve received our worst, our deepest wound. 
The billows swell, and haughty Neptune raves. 

The winds insulting o’er the impetuous waves. 
Thetis incensed, rises with angry frown, 

And once more threatens all the world to drown. 
And owns no Power, but England’s and her own. 
Yet the AEolian God dares vent his rage; 

And ev’n the Sovereign of the seas engage. 

What tho’ the mighty Charles of Spain ‘s on board. 
The winds obey none but their blustering Lord. 
Some ships were stranded, some by surges rent, 
Down with their cargo to the bottom went. 

The absorbent ocean could desire no more; 

So well regal’d he never was before. 

The hungry fish could hardly wait the day, 

When the sun’s beams should chase the storm away, 
But quickly seize with greedy jaws their prey. 
Dam. So the great Trojan, by the hand of fate, 

And haughty power of angry Juno’s hate, 

While with like aim he crossed the seas, was tost, 
From shore to shore, from foreign coast to coast: 
Yet safe at last his mighty point he gained; 

In charming promised peace and splendour reigned. 
Mel. So may great Charles, whom equal glories move. 
Like the great Dardan prince successful prove: 

Like him, with honour may he mount the throne. 
And long enjoy a brighter destined crown. 


Chapter IV. 


Of the extent of this Storm, and from what parts it 
was supposed to come; with some circumstances as to 
the time of it. 


As all our histories are full of the relations of tempests and storms which have 
happened in various parts of the world, I hope it may not be improper that some 
of them have been thus observed with their remarkable effects. 

But as I have all along insisted, that no storm since the Universal Deluge was 
like this, either in its violence or its duration, so I must also confirm it as to the 
particular of its prodigious extent. 

All the storms and tempests we have heard of in the world, have been gusts or 
squalls of wind that have been carried on in their proper channels, and have 
spent their force in a shorter space. 

We feel nothing here of the hurricanes of Barbadoes, the north-west of New 
England and Virginia, the terrible gusts of the Levant, or the frequent tempests 
of the North Cape. When Sir Francis Wheeler’s squadron perished at Gibraltar, 
when the city of Straelfond was almost ruined by a storm, England felt it not, nor 
was the air here disturbed with the motion. Even at home we have had storms of 
violent wind in one part of England which have not been felt in another. And if 
what I have been told has any truth in it, in St George’s channel there has 
frequently blown a storm at sea, right up and down the channel, which has been 
felt on neither coast, though it is not above 20 leagues from the English to the 
Irish shore. 


Storms in Holland. 


Sir William Temple gives us the particulars of two terrible storms in Holland 
while he was there; in one of which the great cathedral church at Utrecht was 
utterly destroyed: and after that there was a storm so violent in Holland, that 46 
vessels were cast away at the Texel, and almost all the men drowned: and yet we 
felt none of these storms here. 

And for this very reason I have reserved an abridgment of these former cases 


to this place; which as they are recited by Sir William Temple, I shall put them 
down in his own words, being not capable to mend them, and not vain enough to 
pretend to it. 

“T stayed only a night at Antwerp, which passed with so great thunders and 
lightnings, that I promised myself a very fair day after it, to go back to 
Rotterdam in the States Yacht, that still attended me. The morning proved so; 
but towards evening the sky grew foul, and the seamen presaged ill weather, and 
so resolved to lie at anchor before Bergen ap Zoom, the wind being cross and 
little. When the night was fallen as black as ever I saw, it soon began to clear up, 
with the most violent flashes of lightning as well as cracks of thunder, that 1 
believe have ever been heard in our age and climate. This continued all night; 
and we felt such a fierce heat from every great flash of lightning, that the captain 
apprehended it would fire his ship. But about eight the next morning the wind 
changed, and came up with so strong a gale, that we came to Rotterdam in about 
four hours, and there found all mouths full of the mischief and accidents that the 
last night’s tempest had occasioned both among the boats and the houses, by the 
thunder, lightning, hail, or whirlwinds. But the day after, came stories to the 
Hague from all parts, of such violent effects as were almost incredible; at 
Amsterdam they were deplorable, many trees torn up by the roots, ships sunk in 
the harbour, and boats in the channels; houses beaten down, and several people 
were snatched from the ground as they walked the streets, and thrown into the 
canals. But all was silenced by the relations from Utrecht, where the great and 
ancient cathedral was torn in pieces by the violence of this storm; and the vast 
pillars of stone that supported it, were wreathed like a twisted club, having been 
so strongly composed and cemented, as rather to suffer such a change of figure 
than break in pieces, as other parts of the fabric did; hardly any church in the 
town escaped the violence of this storm; and very few houses without the marks 
of it; nor were the effects of it less astonishing by the relations from France and 
Brussels, where the damages were infinite, as well from whirlwinds, thunder, 
lightning, as from hailstones of prodigious bigness. This was in the year 1674. 

“In November, 1675, happened a storm at north-west, with a spring tide so 
violent, as gave apprehensions of some loss irrecoverable in the province of 
Holland, and by several breaches in the great dikes near Enchusen, and others 
between Amsterdam and Harlem, made way for such inundations as had not 
been seen before by any man then alive, and filled the country with many 
relations of most deplorable events. But the incredible diligence and unanimous 
endeavours of the people upon such occasions, gave a stop to the fury of that 
element, and made way for recovering next year all the lands, though not the 
people, cattle, and houses that had been lost.” 


Thus far Sir William Temple. 
Effects of the storm of 1661 


I am also credibly informed that the greatest storm that ever we had in 
England before, and which was as universal here as this, did no damage in 
Holland or France, comparable to this tempest; I mean the great wind in 1661, an 
abstract of which, as it was printed in Mirabilis Annis, an unknown, but 
unquestioned Author, take as follows, in his own words:— 


A dreadful storm of wind, accompanied with thunder, lightning hail and 
rain; together with the sad effects of it in many parts of the nation. 


Upon the 18th of February, 1661, being Tuesday, very early in the morning, 
there began a very great and dreadful storm of wind (accompanied with thunder, 
lightning, hail, and rain, which in many places were as salt as brine) which 
continued with a strange and unusual violence till almost night; the sad effects 
whereof throughout the nation are so many, that a very great volume is not 
sufficient to contain the narrative of them. And indeed some of them are so 
stupendous and amazing, that the report of them, though from never so authentic 
hands, will scarce gain credit among any but those that have an affectionate 
sense of the unlimited power of the Almighty, knowing and believing that there 
is nothing too hard for him to do. 

Some few of which wonderful effects we shall give a brief account of, as we 
have received them from persons of unquestionable credit in the several parts of 
the nation. 

In the city of London, and in Covent Garden, and other parts about London 
and Westminster, five or six persons were killed outright by the fall of houses 
and chimnies; especially one Mr. Luke Blith, an attorney, that lived at or near 
Stamford, in the county of Lincoln, was killed that day by the fall of a riding 
house not far from Piccadilly: and there are some very remarkable circumstances 
in this man’s case, which do make his death to appear at least like a most 
eminent judgment and severe stroke of the Lord’s hand upon him. 

From other parts likewise we have received certain information, that divers 
persons were killed by the effects of this great wind. 

At Cheltenham, in Gloucestershire, a maid was killed by the fall of a tree, in 
or near the churchyard. 

An honest yeoman likewise of Scaldwele, in Northamptonshire, being upon a 
ladder to save his hovel, was blown off, and fell upon a plough, died outright, 


and never spoke word more. 

Also at Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, a man was blown from an house, and 
broken to pieces. 

At Elsbury, likewise, in the same county, a woman was killed by the fall of 
tiles or bricks from a house. 

And not far from the same place, a girl was killed by the fall of a tree. 

Near Northampton, a man was killed by the fall of a great barn. 

Near Colchester, a young man was killed by the fall of a windmill. 

Not far from Ipswich, in Suffolk, a man was killed by the fall of a barn. 

And about two miles from the said town of Ipswich, a man was killed by the 
fall of a tree. 

At Langton, or near to it, in the county of Leicester, one Mr. Roberts had a 
windmill blown down, in which were three men ; and by the fall of it, one of 
them was killed outright, a second had his back broken, and the other had his 
arm or leg struck off; and both of them (according to our best information) are 
since dead. 

Several other instances there are of the like nature; but it would be too tedious 
to mention them: let these therefore suffice to stir us up to repentance, lest we 
likewise perish. 

There are also many effects of this storm which are of another nature, whereof 
we Shall give this following brief account. 

The wind hath very much prejudiced many churches in several parts of the 
nation. 

At Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, it blew down a very fair window 
belonging to the church there, both the glass, and the stone-work also; the doors 
likewise of that church were blown open, much of the lead torn up, and some 
part of a fair pinnacle thrown down. 

Also at Red Marly and Newin, not far from Tewkesbury, their churches are 
extremely broken and shattered, if not a considerable part of them blown down. 
The like was done to most, if not all the public meeting places at Gloucester 
City. And it is reported, that some hundreds of pounds will not suffice to repair 
the damage done to the cathedral at Worcester, especially in that part that is over 
the choir. 

The like fate happened to many more of them, as Hereford, and Leighton 
Beaudesart in Bedfordshire, and Eaton—Soken in the same country; where they 
had newly erected a very fair cross of stone, which the wind blew down: and, as 
some of the inhabitants did observe, that was the first damage which that town 
sustained by the storm, though afterwards, in other respects also, they were in 
the same condition with their neighbours. The steeples also, and other parts of 


the churches of Shenley, Waddon, and Woolston, in the county of Bucks, have 
been very much rent and torn by the wind. The spire of Finchinfield steeple in 
the county of Essex, was blown down, and it broke through the body of the 
church, and spoiled many of the pews; some hundreds of pounds will not repair 
that loss. But that which is most remarkable of this kind, is, the fall of that most 
famous spire, or pinnacle of the Tower church, in Ipswich: it was blown down 
upon the body of the church, and fell reversed, the sharp end of the shaft striking 
through the leads on the south side of the church, carried much of the timber 
work down before it into the alley just behind the pulpit, and took off one side of 
the sounding-board over the pulpit: it shattered many pews: the weathercock, 
and the iron upon which it stood, broke off as it fell; but the narrowest part of the 
wood work, upon which the fane stood, fell into the alley, broke quite through a 
grave stone, and ran shoring under two coffins that had been placed there one on 
another; that part of the spire which was plucked up was about three yards deep 
in the earth, and it is believed some part of it is yet behind in the ground; some 
hundreds of pounds will not make good the detriment done to the church by the 
fall of this pinnacle. 

Very great prejudice has been done to private houses; many of them blown 
down, and others extremely shattered and torn. It is thought that five thousand 
pounds will not make good the repairs at Audley-end house, which belongs to 
the Earl of Suffolk. A good part also of the Crown-office in the Temple is blown 
down. The instances of this kind are so many and so obvious, that it would 
needlessly take up too much time to give the reader an account of the collection 
of them; only there has been such a wonderful destruction of barns, that (looking 
so much like a judgment from the Lord, who the last year took away our corn, 
and this our barns) we cannot but give a short account of some part of that 
intelligence which hath come to our hands of that nature. 


Barns destroyed. 


A gentleman of good account, in Ipswich, affirms, that in a few miles’ riding 
that day, there were eleven barns and outhouses blown down in the road within 
his view; and within a very few miles of Ipswich round about, above thirty 
barns, and many of them with corn in them, were blown down. At Southold not 
far from the place before mentioned, many new houses and barns (built since a 
late fire that happened there) are blown down; as also a salt house is destroyed 
there: and a thousand pounds, as it is believed, will not make up that particular 
loss. 


From Tewkesbury it is certified, that an incredible number of barns have been 
blown down in the small towns and villages and thereabouts. At Twyning, at 
least eleven barns are blown down. In Ashchurch parish, seven or eight. At Lee, 
five. At Norton, a very great number, three whereof belonging to one man. The 
great abbey barn also at Tewkesbury is blown down. 

It is credibly reported, that within a very few miles circumference in 
Worcestershire, about an hundred barns are blown down. At Finchinfield in 
Essex, which is but an ordinary village, about sixteen barns were blown down. 
Also at a town called Wildhampstead, in the county of Bedford (a very small 
village) fifteen barns at least are blown down. But especially the parsonage barns 
went to wrack in many places throughout the land: in a few miles’ compass in 
Bedfordshire, and so in Northamptonshire, and other places, eight, ten, and 
twelve are blown down; and at Yielding parsonage, in the county of Bedford 
(out of which was thrust by oppression and violence the late incumbent) all the 
barns belonging to it are down. The instances also of this kind are innumerable, 
which we shall therefore forbear to make farther mention of. 

We have also a large account of the blowing down of a very great and 
considerable number of fruit-trees, and other trees in several parts; we shall only 
pick out two or three passages which are the most remarkable. In the counties of 
Gloucester, Hereford and Worcester, several persons have lost whole orchards of 
fruit-trees; and many particular men’s losses hath amounted to the value of forty 
or fifty pounds at the least, merely by destruction of their fruit-trees; and so in 
other parts of England proportionably, the like damage hath been sustained in 
this respect. And as for other trees, there has been a great destruction made of 
them in many places by this storm. Several were blown down at Hampton Court, 
and three thousand brave oaks at least, but in one principal part of the forest of 
Dean, belonging to his Majesty. In a little grove at Ipswich, belonging to the lord 
of Hereford (which together with the spire of the steeple before mentioned, were 
the most considerable ornaments of that town) are blown down, at least two 
hundred goodly trees, one of which was an ash, “which had ten load of wood 
upon it: there are now few trees left there. 

In Bramton Bryan Park in the county of Hereford, belonging to Sir Edward 
Harly, one of the late knights of the Bath, above thirteen hundred trees are blown 
down; and above six hundred in Hopton Park not far from it: and thus it is 
proportionably in most places where this storm was felt. And the truth is, the 
damage which the people of this nation have sustained upon all accounts by this 
storm, is not easily to be valued: some sober and discreet people, who have 
endeavoured to compute the loss of the several countries one with another, by 
the destruction of houses and barns, the blowing away of hovels and ricks of 


com, the falling of trees, &c., do believe it can come to little less than two 
millions of money. 


Force of the wind. 


There are yet behind many particulars of a distinct nature from those that have 
been spoken of; some whereof are very wonderful, and call for a very serious 
observation of them. 

In the cities of London and Westminster, especially on the bridge and near 
Wallingford house, several persons were blown down, one on the top of another. 

In Hertfordshire, a man was taken up, carried a pole in length, and blown over 
a very high hedge; and the like in other places. 

The water in the river Thames, and other places, was in a very strange manner 
blown up into the air: yea, in the new pond in James’s park, the fish, to the 
number of at least two hundred, were blown out and lay by the bank-side, 
whereof many were eye-witnesses. 

At Moreclack, in Surrey, the birds, as they attempted to fly, were beaten down 
to the ground by the violence of the wind. 

At Epping, in the county of Essex, a very great oak was blown down, which of 
itself was raised again, and doth grow firmly at this day. 

At Taunton, a great tree was blown down, the upper part whereof rested upon 
a brick or stone wall, and after a little time, by the force of the wind, the lower 
part of the tree was blown quite over the wall 

In the city of Hereford, several persons were, by the violence of the wind, 
borne up from the ground; one man (as it is credibly reported) at least six yards. 

The great fane at Whitehall, was blown down; and one of the four which were 
upon the White Tower, and two more of them strangely bent; which are to be 
seen at this day, to the admiration of all that behold them. 

The several triumphant arches in the city of London were much shattered and 
torn; that in Leadenhall-street lost the King’s Arms, and many other rare pieces 
that were affixed to it; that in Cheapside, which represented the Church, suffered 
very much by the fury of the storm; and a great part of that in Fleet-street (which 
represented Plenty) was blown down: but, blessed be God, none as we hear of 
were either killed or hurt by the fall of it. 


the road between Barnet and London; and in other roads leading to the city of 
London. 
Norwich coach, with four or six horses, was not able to come towards London, 


but stayed by the way till the storm was somewhat abated. 

It is also credibly reported, that all, or some of the heads which were set up 
upon Westminster hall, were that day blown down. 

There was a very dreadful lightning which did at first accompany the storm, 
and by it some of his Majesty’s household conceive that the fire which happened 
at Whitehall that morning, was kindled; as also that at Greenwich, by which (as 
we are informed) seven or eight houses were burnt down. 

Thus far the Author of Mirabilis Annis. 

It is very observable, that this storm blew from the same quarter as the last, 
and that they had less of it northward than here; in which they were much alike. 

Now as these storms were perhaps very furious in some places, yet they 
neither came up to the violence of this, nor any way to be compared for the 
extent, and when ruinous in one country, were hardly heard of in the next. 

But this terrible night shook all Europe; and how much further it extended, he 
only knows who has “his way in the whirlwind, and in the storm, and the clouds 
are the dust of his feet.” 

As this storm was first felt from the west, some have conjectured that the first 
generation or rather collection of materials, was from the continent of America, 
possibly from that part of Florida and Virginia, where, if we respect natural 
causes, the confluence of vapours raised by the sun from the vast and unknown 
lakes and inland seas of water, which as some relate are incredibly large as well 
as numerous, might afford sufficient matter for the exhalation; and where time, 
adding to the preparation, God, who has generally confined his Providence to the 
chain of natural causes, might muster together those troops of combustion till 
they made a sufficient army duly proportioned to the expedition designed. 

I am the rather inclined to this opinion, because we are told, they felt upon that 
coast an unusual tempest a few days before the fatal 27th of November. 


Course of the wind. 


I confess, I have never studied the motion of the clouds so nicely, as to 
calculate how long time this army of terror might take up in its furious march; 
possibly the velocity of its motion might not be so great at its first setting out as 
it was afterward, as a horse that is to run a race does not immediately put himself 
into the height of his speed: and though it may be true, that by the length of the 
way the force of the ¥ wind spends itself, and so by degrees ceases as the vapour 
finds more room for dilation; besides, yet we may suppose a conjunction of 
some confederate matter which might fall in with it by the way, or which 


meeting it at its arrival here, might join forces in executing the commission 
received from above, all natural causes being allowed a subserviency to the 
direction of the great supreme cause; yet where the vast collection of matter had 
its first motion, as it did not all take motion at one and the same moment, so 
when all the parts had felt the influence, as they advanced and pressed those 
before them, the violence must increase in proportion: and thus we may conceive 
that the motion might not have arrived at its meridian violence till it reached our 
island; and even then it blew some days with more than common fury, yet much 
less than that last night of its force; and even that night the violence was not at 
its extremity till about an hour before sunrise, and then it continued declining, 
though it blew a full storm for four days after it. 

Thus providence by whose special direction the quantity and conduct of this 
judgment was managed, seemed to proportion things so, as that by the course of 
things the proportion of matter being suited to distance of place, the motion 
should arrive at its full force just at the place where its execution was to begin. 

As then our island was the first this way, to receive the impressions of the 
violent motion, it had the terriblest effects here; and continuing its steady course, 
we find it carried a true line clear over the continent of Europe, traversed 
England, France, Germany, the Baltic sea, and passing the Northern Continent of 
Sweedland, Finland, Muscovy, and part of Tartary, must at last lose itself in the 
vast northern ocean, where man never came, and ship never sailed; and its 
violence could have no effect, but upon the vast mountains of ice and the huge 
drifts of snow, in which abyss of moisture and cold it is very probable the force 
of it was checked, and the world restored to calmness and quiet: and in this cicle 
of fury it might find its end not far off from where it had its beginning, the 
fierceness of the motion perhaps not arriving to a period, till having passed the 
pole, it reached again the northern parts of America. 

The effects of this impetuous course, are the proper subjects of this book; and 
what they might be before our island felt its fury, who can tell? Those unhappy 
wretches who had the misfortune to meet it in its first approach, can tell us little, 
having been hurried by its irresistible force directly into eternity: how many they 
are, we Cannot pretend to give an account; we are told of about seventeen ships, 
which having been out at sea are never heard of: which is the common way of 
discourse of ships foundered in the ocean: and indeed all we can say of them is, 
the fearful exit they have made among the mountains of waters, can only be duly 
reflected on by those who have seen those wonders of God in the deep. 

Yet I cannot omit here to observe, that this loss was in all probability much 
less than it would otherwise have been; because the winds having blown with 
very great fury, at the same point, for near fourteen days before the violence 


grew to its more uncommon height, all those ships which were newly gone to 
sea were forced back, of which some were driven into Plymouth and Falmouth, 
who had been above a hundred and fifty leagues at sea; others, which had been 
farther, took sanctuary in Ireland. 

On the other hand, all those ships which were homeward bound, and were 
within 500 leagues of the English shore, had been hurried so furiously on afore it 
(as the seamen say) that they had reached their port before the extremity of the 
storm came on; so that the sea was as it were swept clean of all shipping, those 
which were coming home were blown home before their time; those that had 
attempted to put to sea, were driven back again in spite of all their skill and 
courage: for the wind had blown so very hard, directly into the channel, that 
there was no possibility of their keeping the sea whose course was not right afore 
the wind. 

On the other hand, these two circumstances had filled all our ports with 
unusual fleets of ships, either just come home or outward bound, and 
consequently the loss among them was very terrible; and the havock it made 
among them, though it was not so much as everybody expected, was such as no 
age or circumstance can ever parallel, and we hope will never feel again. 


Situation of the Shipping. 


Nay, so high the winds blew, even before that we call the storm, that had not 
that intolerable tempest followed so soon after, we should have counted those 
winds extraordinary high: and any one may judge of the truth of this from these 
few particulars; that the Russia fleet, composed of near a hundred sail, which 
happened to be then upon the coast, was absolutely dispersed and scattered, 
some got into Newcastle, some into Hull, and some into Yarmouth roads; two 
foundered in the sea; one or two more run ashore, and were lost; and the reserve 
frigate, their convoy, foundered in Yarmouth roads, all her men being lost, and 
no boat from the shore durst go off to relieve her, though it was in the day time, 
but all her men perished. 

In the same previous storms the , man-of-war was lost off of Harwich; 
but by the help of smaller vessels most of her men were saved. 

And so high the winds blew for near a fortnight, that no ship stirred out of 
harbour; and all the vessels, great or small, that were out at sea, made for some 
port or other for shelter. 

In this juncture of time it happened, that together with the Russia fleet, a great 
fleet of laden colliers, near 400 sail, were just put out of the river Tyne: and 





these being generally deep and unwieldly ships, met with hard measure, though 
not so fatal to them as was expected; such of them as could run in for the 
Humber, where a great many were lost afterwards, as I shall relate in its course; 
some got shelter under the high lands of Cromer and the northern shores of the 
county of Norfolk, and the greater number reached into Yarmouth roads. 

So that when the great storm came, our ports round the sea-coast of England 
were exceeding full of Ships of all sorts; a brief account whereof take as follows: 

At Grimsby, Hull, and the other roads of the Humber, lay about 80 sail, great 
and small, of which about 50 were colliers, and part of the Russia fleet as 
aforesaid. 

In Yarmouth roads there rode at least 400 sail, being most of them laden 
colliers, Russia-men, and coasters from Lynn and Hull. 

In the River Thames, at the Nore, lay about 12 sail of the Queen’s hired ships 
and storeships, and only two men-of-war. 

Sir Cloudesly Shovel was just arrived from the Mediterranean with the Royal 
Navy: part of them lay at St Helens, part in the Downs, and with 12 of the 
biggest ships he was coming round the Foreland to bring them into Chatham; 
and when the great storm begun was at an anchor at the Gunfleet, from whence 
the association was driven off from sea as far as the coast of Norway; what 
became of the rest, I refer to a chapter by itself. 

At Gravesend, there rode five East India-men, and about 30 sail of other 
merchantmen, all outward bound. 

In the Downs 160 sail of merchant ships outward bound, besides that part of 
the fleet which came in with Sir Cloudesly Shovel, which consisted of about 18 
men-of-war, with tenders and victuallers. 

At Portsmouth and Cowes, there lay three fleets; first a fleet of transports and 
tenders, who with Admiral Dilks brought the forces from Ireland that were to 
accompany the king of Spain to Lisbon; secondly, a great fleet of victuallers, 
tenders, storeships, and transports, which lay ready for the same voyage, 
together with about 40 merchant-ships, who lay for the benefit of their convoy; 
and the third article was, the remainder of the grand fleet which came in with Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel; in all almost 300 sail, great and small. 

In Plymouth Sound, Falmouth, and Milford Havens, were particularly several 
small fleets of merchant ships, driven in for shelter and harbour from the storm, 
most homeward bound from the Islands and Colonies of America. 

The Virginia fleet, Barbadoes fleet, and some East India-men, lay scattered in 
all our ports, and in Kinsale, in Ireland, there lay near 80 sail, homeward bound 
and richly laden. 


At Bristol, about 20 sail of home-bound West India-men, not yet unladen. 

In Holland, the fleet of transports for Lisbon waited for the King of Spain, and 
several English men-of-war lay at Helvoet Sluice; the Dutch fleet from the Texel 
lay off of Cadsandt, with their forces on board, under the Admiral Callenberge. 
Both these fleets made 180 sail. 

I think I may very safely affirm, that hardly in the memory of the oldest man 
living, was a juncture of time when an accident of this nature could have 
happened, that so much shipping, laden out and home, ever was in port at one 
time. 

No man will wonder that the damages to this nation were so great, if they 
consider these unhappy circumstances: it should rather be wondered at, that we 
have no more disasters to account to posterity, but that the navigation of this 
country came off so well. 


Ships adrift. 


And therefore some people have excused the extravagancies of the Paris 
Gazetteer, who affirmed in print, that there was 80000 seamen lost in the several 
ports of England, and 300 sail of ships; which they say was a probable 
conjecture; and that considering the multitude of shipping, the openness of the 
roads in the Downs, Yarmouth, and the Nore, and the prodigious fury of the 
wind, any man would have guessed the same as he. 

It is certain, it is a thing wonderful to consider, that especially in the Downs 
and Yarmouth roads anything should be safe: all men that know how wild a road 
the first is, and what crowds of ships there lay in the last; how almost everything 
quitted the road, and neither anchor nor cable would hold; must wonder what 
shift or what course the mariners could direct themselves to for safety. 

Some which had not a mast standing, nor an anchor or cable left them, went 
out to sea wherever the winds drove them; and lying like a trough in the water, 
wallowed about till the winds abated; and after were driven some into one port, 
some into another, as Providence guided them. 

In short, horror and confusion seized upon all, whether on shore or at sea: no 
pen can describe it; no tongue can express it; no thought conceive it, unless some 
of those who were in the extremity of it; and who, being touched with a due 
sense of the sparing mercy of their Maker, retain the deep impressions of his 
goodness upon their minds, though the danger be past: and of those I doubt the 
number is but few. 


Of the Effects of the Storm. 


The particular dreadful effects of this tempest, are the subject of the ensuing 
part of this history; and though the reader is not to expect that all the particulars 
can be put into this account, and perhaps many very remarkable passages may 
never come to our knowledge; yet as we have endeavoured to furnish ourselves 
with the most authentic accounts we could from all parts of the nation, and a 
great many worthy gentlemen have contributed their assistance in various, and 
some very exact relations and curious remarks; so we pretend, not to be meanly 
furnished for this work. 

Some gentlemen, whose accounts are but of common and trivial damages, we 
hope will not take it ill from the author, if they are not inserted at large; for that 
we are willing to put in nothing here common with other accidents of like nature; 
or which may not be worthy of a history and a historian to record them; nothing 
but what may serve to assist in convincing posterity that this was the most 
violent tempest the world ever saw. 

From hence it will follow, that those towns who only had their houses untiled, 
their barns and hovels levelled with the ground, and the like, will find very little 
notice taken of them in this account; because if these were to be the subject of a 
history, I presume it must be equally voluminous with Fox, Grimston, 
Holinshead, or Stow. 

Nor shall I often trouble the reader with the multitude or magnitude of trees 
blown down, whole parks ruined, fine walks defaced, and orchards laid flat, and 
the like: and though I had, myself, the curiosity to count the number of trees, in a 
circuit I rode over most part of Kent, in which, being tired with the number, I left 
off reckoning after I had gone on to 17000; and though I have great reason to 
believe! did not observe one half of the quantity, yet in some parts of England, 
as in Devonshire especially, and the counties of Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Hereford, which are full of very large orchards of fruit trees, they had much 
more mischief. 

In the pursuit of this work, I shall divide it into the following chapters or 
sections, that I may put it into as good order as possible. 

1. Of the Damage in the city of London, &c. 

. — in the countries. 

. On the Water in the Royal Navy. 

. — to Shipping in general. 

. by Earthquake. 

. by High Tides. 

. Remarkable providences and deliverances. 
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8. Hardened and blasphemous contemners both of the storm and its effects. 

9. Some calculations of damage sustained. 

10. The conclusion. 

We had designed a chapter for the damages abroad, and have been at no small 
charge to procure the particulars from foreign parts: which are now doing in a 
very authentic manner: but as the world has been long expecting this work, and 
several gentlemen who were not a little contributing to the information of the 
author, being unwilling to stay any longer for the account, it was resolved to put 
it into the press without any farther delay: and if the foreign accounts can be 
obtained in time, they shall be a supplement to the work; if not, some other 
method shall be found out to make them public. 


I. Of the damages in the City of London, and parts adjacent. 


Indeed the city was a strange spectacle, the morning after the storm, as soon as 
the people could put their heads out of doors; though I believe, everybody 
expected the destruction was bad enough; yet I question very much, if anybody 
believed the hundredth part of what they saw. 

The streets lay so covered with tiles and slates, from the tops of the houses, 
especially in the out-parts, that the quantity is incredible; and the houses were so 
universally stript, that all the tiles in fifty miles round would be able to repair but 
a small part of it. 

Something may be guessed at on this head, from the sudden rise of the price of 
tiles; which rose from 21s. per thousand to 61. for plain tiles; and from 50s. per 
thousand for pantiles, to 101, and bricklayers’ labour to 5s. per day; and though 
after the first hurry the prices fell again, it was not that the quantity was 
supplied; but because, 

1st. The charge was so extravagant, that an universal neglect of themselves, 
appeared both in landlord and tenant; an incredible number of houses remained 
all the winter uncovered, and exposed to all the inconveniences of wet and cold; 
and are so even at the writing of this chapter. 

2. Those people who found it absolutely necessary to cover their houses, but 
were unwilling to go to the extravagant price of tiles; changed their covering to 
that of wood, as a present expedient, till the season for making of tiles should 
come on; and the first hurry being over, the prices abate: and it is on this score, 
that we see, to this day, whole ranks of buildings, as in Christ Church Hospital, 
the Temple, Ask’s Hospital, Old street, Hogsden squares, and infinite other 
places, covered entirely with deal boards; and are like to continue so, perhaps a 


year or two longer, for want of tiles. 

These two reasons reduced the tile merchants to sell at a more moderate price: 
but it is not an irrational suggestion, that all the tiles which shall be made this 
whole summer, will not repair the damage in the covering of houses within the 
circumference of the city, and ten miles round. 

The next article in our street damage was, the fall of chimnies; and as the 
chimnies in the city buildings are built in large stacks, the houses being so high, 
the fall of them had the more power, by their own weight, to demolish the 
houses they fell upon. 

It is not possible to give a distinct account of the number, or particular stacks 
of chimnies, which fell in this fatal night; but the reader may guess by this 
particular, that in Cambray house, commonly so called, a great house near 
Islington, belonging to the family of the Comptons, Earls of Northampton, but 
now let out into tenements, the collector of these remarks counted eleven or 
thirteen stacks of chimnies, either wholly thrown in, or the greatest parts of 
them, at least, what was exposed to the wind, blown off. I have heard persons, 
who pretended to observe the desolation of that terrible night very nicely; and 
who, by what they had seen and inquired into, thought themselves capable of 
making some calculations, affirm, they could give an account of above two 
thousand stacks of chimnies blown down in and about London; besides gable 
ends of houses, some, whole roofs and sixteen or twenty whole houses in the 
out-parts. 


Injury and loss of life. 


Under the disaster of this article, it seems most proper to place the loss of the 
people’s lives, who fell in this calamity; since most of those, who had the 
misfortune to be killed, were buried, or beaten to pieces with the rubble of the 
several stacks of chimnies that fell. 

Of these, our weekly bills of mortality gave us an account of twenty-one; 
besides such as were drowned in the river, and never found: and besides above 
two hundred people very much wounded and maimed. 

One woman was killed by the fall of a chimney in or near the palace of St. 
James’s, and a stack of chimnies falling in the new unfinished building there, 
and carried away a piece of the coin of the house. 

Nine soldiers were hurt, with the fall of the roof of the guard house at 
Whitehall, but none of them died. 

A distiller in Duke street, with his wife and maid servant, were all buried in 


the rubbish of a stack of chimnies, which forced all the floors, and broke down 
to the bottom of the house; the wife was taken out alive, though very much 
bruised, but her husband and the maid lost their lives. 

One Mr. Dyer, a plasterer in Fetter lane, finding the danger he was in by the 
shaking of the house, jumped out of bed to save himself; and had, in all 
probability, time enough to have got out of the house, but staying to strike a 
light, a stack of chimnies fell in upon him, lulled him and wounded his wife. 

Two boys, at one Mr. Purefoy’s, in Cross street, Hatton garden, were both 
killed, and buried in the rubbish of a stack of chimnies; and a third very much 
wounded. 

A woman in Jewin street, and two persons more near Aldersgate street, were 
killed; the first, as it is reported, by venturing to run out of the house into the 
street; and the other two by the fall of a house. 

In Threadneedle street, one Mr. Simpson, a scrivener, being in bed and fast 
asleep, heard nothing of the storm; but the rest of the family being more sensible 
of danger, some of them went up and woke him; and telling him their own 
apprehensions, pressed him to rise; but he too fatally slept, and consequently 
unconcerned at the danger, told them he did not apprehend anything; and so, 
notwithstanding all their persuasions, could not be prevailed with to rise: they 
had not been gone many minutes out of his chamber, before the chimnies fell in, 
broke through the roof over him, and killed him in his bed. 

A carpenter in Whitecross street was killed almost in the same manner, by a 
stack of chimnies of the Swan Tavern, which fell into his house; it was reported, 
that his wife earnestly desired him not to go to bed; and had prevailed upon to sit 
up till near two o’clock, but then finding himself very heavy, he would go to bed 
against all his wife’s entreaties; after which, she waked him, and desired him to 
rise, which he refused, being something angry for being disturbed, and going to 
sleep again, was killed in his bed: and his wife, who would not go to bed, 
escaped. 

In this manner, our weekly bills gave us an account of twenty-one persons 
kilted in the city of London, and parts adjacent. 

Some of our printed accounts give us larger and plainer accounts of the loss of 
lives, than I will venture to affirm for truth; as of several houses near Moorfields 
levelled with the ground: fourteen people drowned in a wherry going to 
Gravesend, and five in a wherry from Chelsea. Not that it is not very probable to 
be true; but as I resolve not to hand anything to posterity, but what comes very 
well attested, I omit such relations as I have not extraordinary assurance as to the 
fact. 

The fall of brick walls, by the fury of this tempest, in and about London, 


would make a little book of itself; and as this affects the out-parts chiefly, where 
the gardens and yards are walled in, 30 few such have escaped: at St. Jaipes’s a 
considerable part of the garden wall; at Greenwich park there are several pieces 
of the wall down for an hundred rods in a place; and some much more, at 
Battersea, Chelsea, Putney, at Clapham, at Deptford, at Hackney, Islington, 
Hogsden, Woods close by St, John street, and on every side the city, the walls of 
the gardens have generally felt the shock, and lie flat on the ground twenty, 
thirty rod of walling in a place. 


Churches destroyed. 


The public edifices of the city come next under our consideration; and these 
have had their share in the fury of this terrible night. 

A part of her Majesty’s palace, as is before observed, with a stack of chimnies 
in the centre of the new buildings, then not quite finished, fell with such a 
terrible noise as very much alarmed the whole household. 

The roof of the guard house at Whitehall, as is also observed before, was quite 
blown off; and the great vane, or weathercock at Whitehall, blown down. 

The lead, on the tops of the churches and other buildings, was in many places 
rolled up like a roll of parchment, and blown in some places clear off from the 
buildings; as at Westminster Abbey, St. Andrews, Holborn, Christ Church 
Hospital, and abundance of other places. 

Two of the new built turrets, on the top of St. Mary Aldermary church, were 
blown off, whereof one fell upon the roof of the church; of eight pinnacles on the 
top of St. Albans, Wood street, five of them were blown down; part of one of the 
spires of St. Mary Overies blown off; four pinnacles on the steeple of St. 
Michael, Crooked lane, blown quite off: the vanes and spindles of the 
weathercocks in many places, bent quite down; as on St. Michael, Cornhill, St. 
Sepulchres’, the tower, and divers other places. 

It was very remarkable, that the bridge over the Thames received but little 
damage, and not in proportion to what in common reason might be expected; 
since the buildings there stand high, and are not sheltered, as they are in the 
streets, one by another. 

If I may be allowed to give this philosophical account of it, I hope it may not 
be absurd; that the indraft of the arches underneath the houses giving vent to the 
air, it passed there with a more than common current; and consequently relieved 
the buildings, by diverting the force of the storm: I ask pardon of the ingenious 
reader for this opinion, if it be not regular, and only present it to the world for 


want of a better; if those better furnished that way will supply us with a truer 
account, I shall withdraw mine, and submit to theirs. The fact however is certain, 
that the houses on bridge did not suffer in proportion to the other places; though 
all must allow, they do not seem to be stronger built, than other streets of the 
same sort. 

Another observation I cannot but make; to which, as I have hundreds of 
instances, so I have many more witnesses to the truth of fact, and the uncommon 
experiment has made it the more observed. 

The wind blew, during the whole storm, between the points of S.W. and N.W., 
not that I mean it blew at all these points, but I take a latitude of eight points to 
avoid exceptions, and to confirm my argument; since what I am insisting upon, 
could not be a natural cause from the winds blowing in any of those particular 
points. 

If a building stood north and south, it must be a consequence that the east side 
slope of the roof must be the lee-side, lie out of the wind, be weathered by the 
ridge, and consequently receive no damage in a direct line. 

But against this rational way of arguing, we are convinced by demonstration 
and experiment, after which argument must be silent. It was not in one place or 
two, but in many places; that where a building stood ranging north and south the 
sides or slopes of the roof to the east and west, the east side of the roof would be 
stript and untiled by the violence of the wind; and the west side, which lay open 
to the wind, be sound and untouched. 

This, I conceive, must happen either where the building had some open part, 
as windows or doors to receive in the wind in the inside, which being pushed 
forward by the succeeding particles of the air, must force its way forward, and so 
lift off the tiling on the leeward side of the building; or it must happen from the 
position of such building near some other higher place or building, where the 
wind being repulsed, must be forced back again in eddies; and consequently 
taking the tiles from the lower side of the roof, rip them up with the more ease. 

However it was, it appeared in many places, the windward side of the roof 
would be whole, and the leeward side, or the side from the wind, be untiled; in 
other places, a high building next the wind has been not much hurt, and a lower 
building on the leeward side of the high one clean ript, and hardly a tile left upon 
it: this is plain in the building of Christ Church Hospital in London, where the 
building on the west and south side of the cloister was at least twenty five foot 
higher than the east side, and yet the roof of the lower side on the east was quite 
untiled by the storm; and remains at the writing of this, covered with deal boards 
above an hundred feet in length. 


Trees blown down. 


The blowing down of trees may come in for another article in this part; of 
which, in proportion to the quantity, here was as much as in any part of England: 
some printed accounts tell us of seventy trees in Moorfields blown down, which 
may be true; but that some of them were three yards about, as is affirmed by the 
authors, I cannot allow; above a hundred elms in St. James’s Park, some whereof 
were of such growth, as they tell us they were planted by Cardinal Wolsey; 
whether that part of it be true or not, is little to the matter, but only to imply that 
they were very great trees; about Baums, commonly called Whitmore house, 
there were above two hundred trees blown down, and some of them of 
extraordinary size broken off in the middle. 

And it was observed, that in the morning after the storm was abated, it blew so 
hard, the women, who usually go for milk to the cowkeepers in the villages 
round the city, were not able to go along with their pails on their heads; and one 
that was more hardy than the rest, was blown away by the fury of the storm, and 
forced into a pond, but by struggling hard, got out, and avoided being drowned; 
and some that ventured out with milk the evening after, had their pails and milk 
blown off from their heads. 

It is impossible to innumerate the particulars of the damage suffered, and of 
the accidents which happened under these several heads, in and about the city of 
London; the houses looked like skeletons, and an universal air of horror seemed 
to sit on the countenances of the people; all business seemed to be laid aside for 
the time, and people were generally intent upon getting help to repair their 
habitations. 

It pleased God so to direct things, that there fell no rain in any consi???? 
Aerable quantity, except what fell the same night or the ensuing day, for near 
three weeks after the storm, though it was a time of the year that is generally 
dripping. Had a wet rainy season followed the storm, the damage which would 
have been suffered in and about this city to household goods, furniture and 
merchandise, would have been incredible, and might have equalled all the rest of 
the calamity: but the weather proved fair and temperate for near a month after 
the storm, which gave people a great deal of leisure in providing themselves 
shelter, and fortifying their houses against the accidents of weather by deal 
boards, old tiles, pieces of sail cloth, tarpaulin, and the like. 


II. — Of the Damages in the Country. 


As the author of this was an eye-witness and sharer of the particulars in the 
former chapter; so, to furnish the reader with as authentic, and which he has as 
much cause to depend upon as if he had seen them, he has the several particulars 
following from like eye-witnesses, and that in such a manner, as I think their 
testimony is not to be questioned, most of the gentlemen being of piety and 
reputation. 

And as a publication was made to desire all persons who were willing to 
contribute to the forwarding this work, and to transmit the memory of so signal a 
judgment to posterity that they would be pleased to send up such authentic 
accounts of the mischiefs, damages, and disasters in their respective countries 
that the world might rely on; it cannot, without a great breach of charity, be 
supposed that men moved by such principles, without any private interest or 
advantage, would forge anything to impose upon the world, and abuse mankind 
in ages to come. 

Interest, parties, strife, faction, and particular malice, with all the scurvy 
circumstances attending such things, may prompt men to strain a tale beyond its 
real extent; bat, that men should invent a story to amuse posterity, in a case 
where they have no manner of motive, where the only design is to preserve the 
rememberance of Divine vengeance, and put our children in mind of God’s 
judgments upon their sinful fathers, this would be telling a lie for God’s sake, 
and doing evil for the sake of itself, which is a step beyond the devil. 

Besides, as most of our relators have not only given us their names, and signed 
the accounts they have sent, but have also given us leave to hand their names 
down to posterity with the record of the relation they give, we would hope no 
man will be so uncharitable to believe that men would be forward to set their 
names to a voluntary untruth and have themselves recorded to posterity for 
having, without motion, hope, reward, or any other reason, imposed a falsity 
upon the world, and dishonoured our relation with the useless banter of an 
untruth. 


Letter from Stowmarket. 


We cannot, therefore, but think, that as the author believes himself sufficiently 
backed by the authority of the vouchers he presents, so after what has been here 
premised, no man will have any room to suspect us of forgery. 

The ensuing relation therefore, as to damages in the country, shall consist 
chiefly of letters from the respective places were such things have happened; 
only that as all our letters are not concise enough to be printed as they are, where 


it is otherwise, the letter is digested into a relation only; in which the reader is 
assured we have always kept close to the matter of fact. 

And first, I shall present such accounts as are entire, and related by men of 
letters, principally by the clergy; which shall be given you in their own words. 

The first is from Stowmarket, in Suffolk, where, by the violence of the storm, 
the finest spire in that county, and but new built, viz., within thirty years, was 
overthrown, and fell upon the church. The letter is signed by the reverend 
minister of the place, and vouched by two of the principal inhabitants, as 
follows. 

Sir, — Having seen an advertisement of a design to perpetuate the 
remembrance of the late dreadful storm, by publishing a collection of all the 
remarkable accidents occasioned by it, and supposing the damage done to our 
church to be none of the least, we were willing to contribute something to your 
design, by sending you an account thereof, as follows. 

We had formerly a spire of timber covered with, lead, of the height of 77 foot; 
which being in danger of falling, was taken down: and in the year 1674, with the 
addition of 10 loads of new timber, 21 thousand and 8 hundred weight of lead, a 
new one was erected, 100 foot high from the steeple, with a gallery at the height 
of 4p foot all open, wherein hung a clock bell of between 2 and 3 hundred 
weight. The spire stood but 8 yards above the roof of the church; and yet by the 
extreme violence of the storm, a little before 6 in the morning, the spire was 
thrown down; and carrying with it all the battlements on the east side, it fell 
upon the church at the distance of 28 foot; for so much is the distance between 
the steeple and the first breach, which is on the north side of the middle roof, of 
the length of 17 foot, where it brake down 9 spars clean, each 23 foot long, and 
severally supported with very strong braces. The spire inclining to the north, fell 
cross the middle wall, and broke off at the gallery, the lower part falling in at the 
aforesaid breach, and the upper upon the north isle, which is 24 foot wide, with a 
flat roof lately built, all new and very strong: it carried all before it from side to 
side, making a breach 37 foot long, breaking assunder two large beams that went 
across, which were 12 inches broad and 15 deep, besides several others smaller. 
Besides these two breaches, there is a great deal of damage done by the hail of 
great stones upon other parts of the roof, as well as by the winds riving up the 
lead, and a third part of the pews broken all in pieces, every thing falling into the 
church, except the weathercock, which was found in the churchyard, at a 
considerable distance, in the great path that goes cross by the east end of the 
church. It will cost above 400/. to make all good as it was before. There were 3 
single chimnies blown down, and a stack of 4 more together, all about the same 
time; and some others so shaken, that they were forced to be pulled down; but, 


we thank God, nobody hurt, though one bed was broken in pieces that was very 
oft lain in: nobody lay in it that night. Most houses suffered something in their 
tiling, and generally all round the country, there is incredible damage done to 
churches, houses, and barns. 

Samuel Farr, Vicar. 

John Gaudy. 

William Garrard. 

From Oxfordshire we have an account very authentic, and yet unaccountably 
strange: but the reverend author of the story being a gentleman whose credit we 
cannot dispute, in acknowledgment to his civility, and for the advantage of our 
true design, we give his letter also verbatim. 

Sir, — Meeting with an advertisement of yours in the Gazette, of Monday last, 
I very much approved of the design, thinking it might be a great motive towards 
making people, when they hear the fate of others, return thanks to Almighty God 
for his providence in preserving them. I accordingly was resolved to send you all 
I knew. The place where I have for some time lived, is Besselsleigh, in 
Barkshire, about four miles S.W. of Oxon. The wind began with us much about 
one of the clock in the morning, and did not do much harm, only in untiling 
houses, blowing down a chimney or two, without any person hurt, and a few 
trees: but what was the only thing that was strange, and to be observed was, a 
very tall elm, which was found the next morning standing, but perfectly twisted 
round; the root a little loosened, but not torn up. But what happened the 
afternoon preceding, is abundantly more surprising, and is indeed the intent of 
this letter. 


Spout in Berkshire. 


On Friday, the 26th of November, in the afternoon, about four of the clock, a 
country fellow came running to me in a great fright, and very earnestly entreated 
me to go and see a pillar, as he called it, in the air, in a field hard by. 1 went with 
the fellow: and when I came, found it to be a spout marching directly with the 
wind: and I can think of nothing I can compare it to better than the trunk of an 
elephant, which it resembled, only much bigger. It was extended to a great 
length, and swept the ground as it went, leaving a mark behind. It crossed a field; 
and what was very strange (and which I should scarce have been induced to 
believe had I not myself seen it, besides several country-men who were 
astonished at it) meeting with an oak that stood towards the middle, of the field, 
snapped the body of it assunder. Afterwards, crossing a road, it sucked up the 


water that was in the cart-ruts; then coming to an old bar, it tumbled it down, 
and the thatch that was on the top was carried about by the wind, which was then 
very high, in great confusion. After this I followed it no farther, and therefore 
saw no more of it. But a parishioner of mine going from hence to Hinksey, in a 
field about a quarter of a mile off of this place, was on the sudden knocked 
down, and lay upon the place till some people came by and brought him home; 
and he is not yet quite recovered. Having examined him, by all I can collect both 
from the time, and place, and manner of his being knocked down, I must 
conclude it was done by the spout, which, if its force had not been much abated, 
had certainly killed him: and indeed I attribute his illness more to the fright, than 
the sudden force with which he was struck down. 

I will not now enter into a dissertation on the cause of spouts, but by what I 
can understand, they are caused by nothing but the circumgyration of the clouds, 
made by two contrary winds meeting in a point, and condensing the cloud till it 
falls in the shape we see it; which by the twisting motion sucks up water, and 
doth much mischief to ships at sea, where they happen oftner than at land. 
Whichever of the two winds prevails, as in the above-mentioned was the S.W., 
at last dissolves and dissipates the cloud, and then the spout disappears. 

This is all I have to communicate to you, wishing you all imaginable success 
in your collection. Whether you insert this account, I leave wholly to your own 
discretion; but can assure you, that to most of these things, though very 
surprising, I was myself an eye witness. I am, 

Sir, Your humble Servant, 

Joseph Ralton. 
Dec 12, 1703. 

The judicious reader will observe here, that this strange spout, or cloud, or 
what else it may be called, was seen the evening before the great storm: from 
whence is confirmed what I have said before of the violent agitation of the air 
for some time before the tempest. 

A short, but very regular account, from Northampton, the reader may take in 
the following letter; the person being of undoubted credit and reputation in the 
town, and the particulars very well worth remark. 

Sir, — Having seen in the Gazette an intimation, that there would be a 
memorial drawn up of the late terrible wind, and the effects of it, and that the 
composer desired informations from credible persons, the better to enable him to 
do the same, I thought good to intimate what happened in this town, and its 
neighbourhood. 1. The weathercock of All-Saints church being placed on a 
mighty spindle of iron, was bowed together, and made useless. Many sheets of 
lead on that church, as also on St. Giles’s and St Sepulchre’s, rolled up like a 


scroll. Three windmills belonging to the town, blown down, to the amazement of 
all beholders; the mighty upright post below the floor of the mills being snapt in 
two, like a reed. Two entire stacks of chimnies in a house uninhabited fell on 
two several roofs, and made a most amazing ruin in the chambers, floors, and 
even to the lower windows and wainscot. splitting and tearing it as if a blow by 
gunpowder had happened. The floods at this instant about the south bridge, from 
a violent S.W. wind, rose to a great and amazing height; the wind coming over 
or athwart large open meadows, did exceeding damage in that part of the town, 
by blowing down some whole houses, carrying whole roofs at once into the 
streets, and very many lesser buildings of tanners, fell-mongers, dyers, glue- 
makers, &c., yet, through the goodness of God, no person killed or maimed: the 
mighty doors of the sessions house, barred and locked, forced open, whereby the 
wind entering, made a miserable havock of the large and lofty windows: a 
pinnacle on the Guildhall, with the fane was also blown down. To speak of 
houses shattered, cornricks and hovels blown from their standings, would be 
endless. In Sir Thomas Samwell’s park, a very great headed elm was blown over 
the park wall into the road, and yet never touched the wall, being carried some 
yards. I have confined myself to this town. If the composer finds anything 
agreeable to his design, he may use it or dismiss it at his discretion. Such works 
of providence are worth recording. I am, 
Your loving Friend, 
Ben Bullivant. 
Northampton, Dec. 12, 1703. 


High tide in the Severn. 


The following account from Berkly and other places in Gloucestershire and 
Somersetshire, &c., are the sad effects of the prodigious tide in the Severn. The 
wind blowing directly into the mouth of that channel we call the Severn Sea, 
forced the waters up in such quantity, that it is allowed the flood was eight foot 
higher than ever was known in the memory of man; and at one place, near 
Huntspill, it drove Several vessels a long way upon the land; from whence, no 
succeeding tide rising to near that height, they can never be gotten off: as will 
appear in the two following letters. 

Sir, — This parish is a very large one in the county of Gloucester, on one side 
whereof runneth the river Severn, which by reason of the violence of the late 
storm beat down and tore to pieces the sea wall (which is made of great stones, 
and sticks which they call rouses, a yard and a half long, about the bigness of 


one’s thigh, rammed into the ground as firm as possible) in many places, and 
levelled it almost with the ground, forcing vast quantities of earth a great 
distance from the shore, and stones, many of which were above a hundred 
weight; and hereby the Severn was let in above a mile over one part of the 
parish, and did great damage to the land; it carried away one house which was by 
the seaside, and a gentleman’s stable, wherein was a horse, into the next ground, 
and then the stable fell to pieces, and so the horse came out. There is one thing 
more remarkable in this parish, and it is this: twenty six sheets of lead, hanging 
all together, were blown off from the middle isle of our church, and were carried 
over the north isle, which is a very large one, without touching it; and into the 
churchyard ten yards distance from the church; and they were took up all joined 
together as they were on the roof; the plumber told me that the sheets weighed 
each three hundred and a half, one with another. This is what is most observable 
in our parish: but I shall give you an account of one thing (which perhaps you 
may have from other hands) that happened in another, called Kingscote, a little 
village about three miles from Tedbury, and seven from us: where William 
Kingscote, Esq., has many woods; among which was one grove of very tall trees, 
being each near eighty foot high; the which he greatly valued for the tallness and 
prospect of them, and therefore resolved never to cut them down: but it so 
happened, that six hundred of them, within the compass of five acres were 
wholly blown down; (and supposed to be much at the same time) each tree 
tearing up the ground with its root; so that the roots of most of the trees, with the 
turf and earth about them, stood up at least fifteen or sixteen foot high; the lying 
down of which trees is an amazing sight to all beholders. This account was given 
by the gentleman himself, whom I know very well. I have no more to add, but 
that I am your humble servant, wishing you good success in your undertaking, 

Jan. 24. Henry Head, Vicar of Berkly. 

The damage of the sea wall may amount to about an hundred pounds. 

Sir, — I received a printed paper sometime since, wherein I was desired to 
send you an account of what happened in the late storm: and I should have 
answered it sooner, but was willing to make some inquiry first about this 
country; and by what I can hear or learn, the dismal accident of our late bishop 
and lady was most remarkable; who was killed by the fall of two chimney 
stacks, which fell on the roof, and drove it in upon my lord’s bed, forced it quite 
through the next floor down into the hall, and buried them both in the rubbish: 
and it is supposed my lord was getting up, for he was found some distance from 
my lady, who was found in her bed; but my lord had his morning gown on, so 
that it is supposed he was coming from the bed just as it fell. We had likewise 
two small houses blown flat down just as the people were gone out to a 


neighbour’s house; and several other chimney stacks fell down, and some 
through the roof, but no other accident as to death in this town or near it: 
abundance of tiles are blown off, and likewise thatch in and about this town, and 
several houses uncovered, in the country all about us, abundance of apple and 
elm trees are rooted up by the ground; and also abundance of wheat and hay- 
mows blown down: at Huntspill, about twelve miles from this town, there was 
four or five small vessels drove ashore which remain there still, and it is 
supposed cannot be got off; and in the same parish, the tide broke in breast high, 
but all the people escaped; only one woman, who was drowned. These are all the 
remarkable things that happened near us, as I can hear of; and is all, but my 
humble service; and beg leave to subscribe myself. 

Sir, Your most humble servant, 
Edith. Conyers 

Wells, in Somersetshire 
Feb. 9, 1703. 


Disasters by the tide. 


Sir, — The dreadful storm did this church but little damage, but our houses 
were terribly shaken hereabouts, and the tide drowned the greatest part of the 
sheep on our common; as it likewise did, besides many cows, between this place 
and Bristol; on the opposite shore of Glamorganshire, as (I suppose you may 
also know) it brake down part of Chepstow bridge, over the Wye. In the midst of 
this churchyard grew a vast tree, thought to be the most large and flourishing 
elm in the land, which was torn up by the roots, some of which are really bigger 
than one’s middle, and several than a man’s thigh; the compass of them 
curiously interwoven with the earth, being from the surface (or turf) to the basis, 
full an ell in depth, and eighteen foot and half in the diameter, and yet thrown up 
near perpendicular; the trunk, together with the loaden roots, is well judged to be 
thirteen ton at least, and the limbs to make six loads of billets with faggots; and, 
about two years since, our minister observed, that the circumambient boughs 
dropt round above two hundred yards: he hath given it for a singers seat in our 
said church, with this inscription thereon; “Nov. 27, a.d. 1703. Miserere,” &c. 

William Frith, Churchwarden. 

Slimbridge near Severn, 
Dec. 28, 1703. 

Sir, — By the late dreadful storm a considerable breach was made in our town 

wall, and part of the church steeple blown down; besides most of the inhabitants 


suffered very much by untiling their houses, &c., and abundance of trees 
unrooted: at the same time our river overflowed, and drowned the low grounds 
of both sides the town, whereby several hundreds of sheep were lost, and some 
cattle; and one of our market boats lifted upon our key. This is a true account of 
most of our damages, I am, 

Your humble Servant, 
William Jones, 

Cardiff, Jan. 10, 1703. 


Fairford church damaged. 


Honoured Sir, — In obedience to your request I have here sent you a 
particular account of the damages sustained in our parish by the late violent 
storm; and because that of our church is the most material which I have to impart 
to you, I shall therefore begin with it. It is the fineness of our church which 
magnifies our present loss, for in the whole it is a large and noble structure, 
composed within and without of ashler curiously wrought, and consisting of a 
stately roof in the middle, and two isles running a considerable length from one 
end of it to the other, makes a very beautiful figure. It is also adorned with 28 
admired and celebrated windows, which, for the variety and fineness of the 
painted glass that was in them, do justly attract the eyes of all curious travellers 
to inspect and behold them; nor is it more famous for its glass, than newly 
renowned for the beauty of its seats and paving, both being chiefly the noble gift 
of that pious and worthy gentleman Andrew Barker, Esq., the late deceased lord 
of the manor. So that all things considered, it does equal, at least, if not exceed, 
any parochial church in England. Now that part of it which most of all felt the 
fury of the winds, was, a large middle west window, in dimension about 15 foot 
wide, and 25 foot high, it represents the general judgment, and is so fine a piece 
of art, that 15001 has formerly been bidden for it, a price, though very tempting, 
yet were the parishioners so just and honest as to refuse it. The upper part of this 
window, just above the place where our Saviour’s picture is drawn sitting on a 
rainbow, and the earth his footstool, is entirely ruined, and both sides are so 
shattered and torn, especially the left, that upon a general computation, a fourth 
part at least, is blown down and destroyed. The like fate has another, west 
window on the left side of the former, in dimension about 10 foot broad, and 15 
foot high, sustained; the upper half of which is totally broke, excepting one stone 
munnel. Now if these were but ordinary glass, we might quickly compute what 
our repairs would cost, but we the more lament our misfortune herein, because 
the paint of these two as of all the other windows in our church, is stained 
through the body of the glass; so that if that be true which is generally said, that 


this art is lost, than have we an irretrievable loss. There are other damages about 
our church, which, though not so great as the former, do yet as much testify how 
strong and boisterous the winds were, for they unbedded 3 sheets of lead upon 
the uppermost roof, and rolled them up like so much paper. Over the church 
porch, a large pinnacle and two battlements were blown down upon the leads of 
it, but resting there, and their fall being short, these will be repaired with little 
cost. This is all I have to say concerning our church: our houses come next to be 
considered, and here I may tell you, that (thanks be to God) the effects of the 
storm were not so great as they have been in many other places; several 
chimnies, and tiles, and slates, were thrown down, but nobody killed or 
wounded. Some of the poor, because their houses were thatched, were the 
greatest sufferers; but to be particular herein would be very frivoulous, as well as 
vexatious. One instance of note ought not to be omitted; on Saturday, the 26th, 
being the day after the storm, about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, without any 
previous warning, a sudden flash of lightning, with a short, but violent clap of 
thunder, immediately following it like the discharge of ordnance, fell upon a new 
and strong built house in the middle of our town, and at the same time disjointed 
two chimnies, melted some of the lead of an upper window, and struck the 
mistress of the house into a swoon, but this, as appeared afterwards, proved the 
effect more of fear, than of any real considerable hurt to be found about her. I 
have nothing more to add, unless it be the fall of several trees and ricks of hay 
amongst us, but these being so common everywhere, and not very many in 
number here, I shall conclude this tedious scribble, and subscribe myself, 

Sir, your most obedient and humble Servant, 
Edw. Shipton, Vicar. 

Fairford, Gloucest. 
January, 1704. 

The following letters though in a homely style, are written by very honest 
plain and observing persons, to whom entire credit may be given. 


Brewton. 


Sir, — Some time since I received a letter from you, to give you an account of 
the most particular things that happened in the late dreadful tempest of wind, and 
in the first place is the copy of a letter from a brother of mine, that was an 
exciseman at Axbridge, in the west of our county of Somerset; these are his 
words: — 

What I know of the winds in these parts, are, that it broke down many trees, 
and that the house of one Richard Henden, of Charterhouse on Mendip, called 
Piney, was almost blown down, and in saving their house, they, and the servants, 


and others, heard grievous cries and screeches in the air. The tower of Compton 
Bishop was much shattered, and the leads that covered it were taken clean away, 
and laid flat in the churchyard: the house of John Cray, of that place, received 
much and strange damages, which together with his part in the sea wall, 
amounted to 5001. Near the salt works, in the parish of Burnham, were driven 
five trading vessels as colliers and corn dealers, betwixt Wales and Bridgewater, 
at least 100 yards on pasture ground. In the north marsh, on the sides of Bristol 
river near Ken, at Walton Woodspring, the waters broke with such violence, that 
it came six miles into the country, drowning much cattle, carrying away several 
hay ricks and stacks of corn; and at a farm at Churchill, near Wrington, it blew 
down 150 elms, that grew most in rows, and were laid as uniform as soldiers 
lodge their arms. 

At Cheddar, near Axbridge, was much harm done in apple trees, houses, and 
such like; but what is worth remark, though not the very night of the tempest, a 
company of wicked people being at a wedding of one Thomas Marshall, John, 
the father of the said Thomas, being as most of the company was, very drunk, 
after much filthy discourse while he was eating, a strange cat pulling something 
from his trenchard, he cursing her, stoopt to take it up, and died immediately. 


Account from Brewton. 


At Brewton, what was most remarkable, was this, that one John Dicer of that 
town, lay the night as the tempest was, in the barn of one John Seller, the 
violence of the wind broke down the roof of the barn, but fortunately for him 
there was a ladder which staid up a rafter, which would have fell upon the said 
John Dicer; but he narrowly escaping being killed, did slide himself through the 
broken roof, and so got over the wall without any great hurt. What hurt was done 
more about that town is not so considerable as in other places; such as blowing 
off the thatch from a great many back houses of the town; for the town is most 
tiled with a sort of heavy tile, that the wind had no power to move; there was 
some hurt done to the church, which was not above 40s. besides the windows, 
where was a considerable damage, the Lady Fitzharding’s house standing by the 
church, the battlement with part of the wall of the house was blown down, which 
it is said, above 20 men with all their strength could not have thrown down; 
besides a great many trees in the park torn up by the roots, and laid in very good 
order one after another; it was taken notice that the wind did not come in a full 
body at once, but it came in several gusts, as myself have taken notice as I rid 
the country, that in a half a mile’s riding I could not see a tree down, nor much 


hurt to houses, then again I might for some space see the trees down, and all the 
houses shattered; and I have taken notice that it run so all up the country in such 
a line as the wind sat; about one of the clock it turned to the north-west, but at 
the beginning was at south-west; I myself was up until one, and then I went to 
bed, but the highest of the wind was after that, so that my bed did shake with me. 
What was about Wincanton, was, that one Mrs. Gapper had 36 elm trees 
growing together in a row, 35 of them was blown down; and one Edgehill, of the 
same town, and his family being a bed did arise, hearing the house begin to 
crack, and got out of the doors with his whole family, and as soon as they were 
out, the roof of the house fell in, and the violence of the wind took off the 
children’s head-cloaths, that they never saw them afterwards. 

At Evercreech, three miles from Brewton, there were a poor woman begged 
for lodging in the barn of one Edmond Peny that same night that the storm was, 
she was wet the day before in travelling, so she hung up her cloaths in the barn, 
and lay in the straw; but when the storm came, it blew down the roof of the barn 
where she lay, and she narrowly escaped with her life, being much bruised, and 
got out almost naked through the roof where it was broken most, and went to the 
dwelling house of the said Edmond Peny, and they did arise, and did help her to 
something to cover her, till they could get out her cloaths ; that place of 
Evercreech received a great deal of hurt in their houses, which is too large to put 
here. 

At Batcomb, easterly of Evercreech, they had a great deal of damage done as I 
said before, it lay exactly with the wind from Evercreech, and both places 
received a great deal of damage; there was one widow Walter lived in a house by 
itself, the wind carried away the roof, and the woman’s pair of bodice, that was 
never heard of again, and the whole family escaped narrowly with their lives; all 
the battlements of the church on that side of the tower next to the wind was 
blown in, and a great deal of damage done to the church. 

At Shipton Mallet was great damages done, as I was told by the post that 
comes to Brewton, that the tiles of the meeting house was blown off, and being a 
sort of light tiles, they flew against the neighbouring windows, and broke them 
to pieces: and at Chalton, near Shepton Mallet, at one Abbot’s, the roof was 
carried from the walls of the house, and the house mightily shaken and 
seemingly the foundation removed, and in the morning they found a foundation 
stone of the house upon the top of the wall, where was a shew in the ground of 
its being driven out. At Dinder, within two miles of Thepton, there was one John 
Allen, and his son, being out of doors in the midst of the tempest, they saw a 
great body of fire flying on the side of a hill, called Binder hill, about half a mile 
from them, with a shew of black in the midst of it, and another body of fire 


following it, something smaller than the former. 
Strange story from Butly. 


There has been a strange thing at Butly, eight miles from Brewton, which was 
thought to be witchcraft, where a great many unusual things happened to one 
Pope, and his family, especially to a boy, that was his son, that having lain 
several hours dead, when he came to himself, he told his father, and several of 
his neighbors, strange stories of his being carried away by some of his 
neighbours that have been counted wicked persons; the things have been so 
strangely related that thousands of people have gone to see and hear it; it lasted 
about a year or more: but since the storm I have inquired of the neighbours how 
it was, and they tell me, that since the late tempest of wind the house and people 
have been quiet; for its generally said, that there was some conjuration in 
quieting of that house. If you have a desire to hear any farther account of it, I 
will make it my business to inquire farther of it, for there were such things 
happened in that time which is seldom heard of, 

Your humble Servant, 

Hu. Ash. 

Our town of Butly lies in such a place, that no post house is in a great many 
miles of it, or you should hear oftner. 

Sir, — I received yours, desiring an account of the damage done by the late 
great wind about us. At Wilsnorton, three miles from Wittney, the lead of the 
church was rouled, and great damage done to the church, many great elms were 
tore up by the roots: at Helford, two miles from us, a rookery of elms, was most 
of it tore up by the roots: at Cockeup, two miles from us, was a barn blown 
down, and several elms blown down across the highway, so that there was no 
passage; a great oak of about nine or ten loads was blown down, having a raven 
sitting in it, his wing feathers got between two bows, and held him fast; but the 
raven received no hurt: at Duckleton, a little thatched house was taken off the 
ground-pening, and removed a distance from the place, the covering not 
damaged. Hay ricks in abundance are torn to pieces: at Wittney, six stacks of 
chimneys blown down, one house had a sheet of lead taken from one side and 
blown over to the other, and many houses were quite torn to pieces; several 
hundred trees blown down, some broke in the middle, and some torn up by the 
roots. Blessed be God, I hear neither man, woman, nor child that received any 
harm about us. 

Your Servant, 

Richard Abenell. 
Wittney, Oxfordsh 


Ilmister, Somerset 


Brief but exact remarks on the late dreadful storm of wind, as it affected the 
town, and the parts adjacent. 

Imprimus. At Ashil parish, 3 miles west from this town, the stable belonging 
to the Hare and Hounds Inn was blown down, in which were three horses, one 
killed, another very much bruised. 

2. At Jurdans, a gentleman’s seat in the same parish, there was a brick stable, 
whose roof, one back, and one end wall, were all thrown down, and four foot in 
depth of the fore wall; in this stable were 4 horses, which by reason of the hay 
loft that bore up the roof, were all preserved. 

3. At Sevington parish, three miles east from this town, John Huthens had the 
roof of a new built house heaved clean off the walls. Note, the house was not 
glazed, and the roof was thatched. 

4. In White Larkington park, a mile east from this town, besides four or five 
hundred tall trees broken and blown down, (admirable to behold, what great 
roots was turned up) there were three very large beaches, two of them that were 
near five foot thick in the stem, were broken off, one of them near the root, the 
other was broken off twelve foot above, and from that place down home to the 
root was shattered and fiown; the other that was not broken, cannot have less 
than forty waggon loads in it; a very fine walk of trees before the house all 
blown down, and broke down the roof of a pidgeon house, the rookery carried 
away in lanes, the lodge house damaged in the roof, and one end by the fall of 
trees. In the garden belonging to the house, was a very fine walk of tall firrs, 
twenty of which were broken down. 

5. The damage in the thatch of houses, (which is the usual covering in these 
parts) is so great and general, that the price of reed arose from twenty shillings to 
fifty, or three pound a hundred; insomuch that to shelter themselves from the 
open air, many poor people were glad to use bean, helm, and furze, to thatch 
their houses with, things never known to be put to such use before. 


Places near IImister. 


6. At Kingston, a mile distance from this town, the church was very much 
shattered in its roof, and walls too, and all our country churches much shattered, 
so that churches and gentlemen’s houses which were tiled, were so shattered in 
their roofs, that at present, they are generally patched with reed, not in 
compliance with the mode, but the necessity of the times. 

7. At Broadway, two miles west of this town, Hugh Betty, his wife, and four 


children being in his house, it was by the violence of the storm blown down, one 
of his children killed, his wife wounded, but recovered, the rest escaped with 
their lives. A large almshouse had most of the tile blown off, and other houses 
much shattered; a very large brick barn blown down, walls and roof to the 
ground. 

8. Many large stacks of wheat were broken, some of the sheaves carried two 
or three hundred yards from the place, many stacks of hay turned over, some 
stacks of corn heaved off the stadle, and set down on the ground, and not broken. 

9. Dowslish walk, two miles south-east, the church was very much shattered, 
several load of stones fell down, not as yet repaired, therefore can’t express the 
damage. A very large barn broken down that stood near the church, much 
damage was done to orchards, not only in this place, but in all places round, 
some very fine orchards quite de stroyed; some to their great cost had the trees 
set up right again, but a storm of wind came after, which threw down many of 
the trees again; as to timber trees, almost all our high trees were broken down in 
that violent storm. 

10. In this town Henry Dunster, his wife, and two children, was in their house 
when it was blown down, but they all escaped with their lives, only one of them 
had a small bruise with a piece of timber, as she was going out of the chamber 
when the roof broke in. 

The church, in this place, escaped very well, as to its roof, being covered with 
lead only on the chancel; the lead was at the top of the roof heaved up, and rolled 
together, more than ten men could turn back again, without cutting the sheets of 
lead, which was done to put it in its place again: but in general the houses much 
broken and shattered, besides the fall of some. 

This is a short, but true account. I have heard of several other things which I 
have not mentioned, because I could not be positive in the truth of them, unless I 
had seen it. This is what I have been to see the truth of. You may enlarge on 
these short heads, and methodize them as you see good. 

At Henton St George, at the Lord Pawlet’s, a new brick wall was broken down 
by the wind for above 100 foot, the wall being built not above 2 years since, as 
also above 60 trees near 100 foot high. 

At Barrington, about 2 miles north of this town, there was blown down above 
eight score trees, being of an extraordinary height, at the Lady Strouds. 

As we shall not crowd our relation with many letters from the same places, so 
it cannot be amiss to let the world have, at least, one authentic account from 
most of those places where any capital damages have been sustained, and to sum 
up the rest in a general head at the end of this chapter. 

From Wiltshire we have the following account from the Reverend the minister 


of Upper Donhead, near Shaftesbury, to which the reader is referred as follows. 

Sir, — As the undertaking you are engaged in, to preserve the remembrance of 
the late dreadful tempest, is very com mendable in itself, and may in several 
respects be serviceable not only to the present age, but also to posterity; so it 
merits a suitable encouragement, and, it is hoped, it will meet with such, from all 
that have either a true sense of religion, or have had any sensible share of the 
care of providence over them, or of the goodness of God unto them in the land of 
the living, upon that occasion. There are doubtless vast numbers of people in all 
parts (where the tempest raged) that have the greatest reason (as the author of 
this paper for one hath) to bless God for their wonderful preservation, and to tell 
it to the generation following. But to detain you no longer with preliminaries, I 
shall give you a faithful account of what occurred in my neighbourhood 
(according to the conditions mentioned in the advertisement in the Gazette) 
worthy, at least, of my notice, if not of the undertakers; and I can assure you, that 
the several particulars were either such as I can vouch for on my own certain 
knowledge and observation, or else such as I am satisfied of the truth of by the 
testimony of others, whose integrity I have no reason to suspect. I will say no 
more than this in general, concerning the storm, that, at its height, it seemed for 
some hours, to be a perfect hurrican, the wind raging from every quarter, 
especially from all the points of the compass, from N.E. to the N.W., as the 
dismal effects of it in these parts do evidently demonstrate, in the demolishing of 
buildings (or impairing them at best) and in the throwing up vast numbers of 
trees by the roots, or snapping them off in their bodies, or larger limbs. But as to 
some remarkable particulars, you may take these following, viz. 


Particulars from Upper Donhead. 


1. The parish church received little damage, though it stands high, the chief 
was in some of the windows on the North side, and in the fall of the top stone of 
one of the pinnacles, which fell on a house adjoining to the tower with little hurt 
to the roof, from which glancing it rested on the leads of the south isle of the 
church. At the fall of it an aged woman living in the said house on which the 
stone fell, heard horrible screeches (as she constantly avers) in the air, but none 
before nor afterwards. 

2. Two stone chimney-tops were thrown down, and 2 broad stones of each of 
them lay at even poize on the respective ridges of both the houses, and though 
the wind sat full against one of them to have thrown it off (and then it had fallen 
over a door, in and out at which several people were passing during the storm) 


and though the other fell against the wind, yet neither of the said stones stirred. 

3. A stone of near 400 weight, having lain about 7 years under a bank, 
defended from the wind as it then sate, though it lay so long as to be fixed in the 
ground, and was as much out of the wind, as could be, being fenced by the bank, 
and a low stone wall upon the bank, none of which was demolished though 2 
small holms standing in the bank between the wall and the stone, at the foot of 
the bank were blown up by the roots; I say, this stone, though thus fenced from 
the storm, was carried from the place where it lay, into an hollow way beneath, 
at least seven yards from the place where it was known to have lain for 7 years 
before. 

4. A widow woman living in one part of an house by herself, kept her bed till 
the house over her was uncovered, and she expected the fall of the timber and 
walls; but getting below stairs in the dark, and opening the door to fly for shelter, 
the wind was so strong in the door, that she could neither get out at it, though she 
attempted to go out on her knees and hands, nor could she shut the door again 
with all her strength, but was forced to sit alone for several hours (till the storm 
slackened), fearing every gust would have buried her in the ruins; and yet it 
pleased God to preserve her, for the house (though a feeble one) stood over the 
storm. 

5. Another, who made malt in his barn, had been turning his malt sometime 
before the storm was at its height, and another of the family being desirous to go 
again into the said barn sometime after, was dissuaded from it, and immediately 
thereupon the said barn was thrown down by the storm. 

6. But a much narrower escape had one, for whose safety the collector of these 
passages has the greatest reason to bless and praise the great preserver of men, 
who was twice in his bed that dismal night (though he had warning sufficient to 
deter him the first time by the falling of some of the ceiling on his back and 
shoulders, as he was preparing to go to bed) and was altogether insensible of the 
great danger he was in, till the next morning after the daylight appeared, when he 
found the tiles, on the side of the house opposite to the main stress of the 
weather, blown up in two places, one of which was over his bed’s head (about 9 
foot above it) in which 2 or 3. laths being broken, let down a square of 8 or 10 
stone tiles upon one single lath, where they hung dropping inward a little, and 
bended the lath like a bow, but fell not: what the consequence of their fall had 
been, was obvious to as many as saw it, and none has more reason to magnify 
God’s great goodness, in this rescue of his Providence, than the relator. 

7. A young man of the same parish, who was sent abroad to look after some 
black cattle and sheep that fed in an inclosure, in, or near to which there were 
some stacks of corn blown down, reports, that though he had much difficulty to 


find the inclosure in the dark, and to get thither by reason of the tempest then 
raging in the height of its fury; yet being there, he saw a mighty body of fire on 
an high ridge of hills, about three parts of a mile from the said inclosure which 
gave so Clear a light into the valley below, as that by it, the said young man 
could distinctly descry all the sheep and cattle in the said pasture, so as to 
perceive there was not one wanting. 


Curious effects upon trees. 


8. At Ashgrove, in the same parish (where many tall trees were standing on 
the steep side of an hill) there were two trees of considerable bigness blown up 
against the side of the hill, which seems somewhat strange, to such as have seen 
how many are blown, at the same place, a quite contrary way, i.e., down the hill; 
and to fall downwards was to fall with the wind, as upward, was to fall against it. 

9. One in this neighbourhood had a poplar in his back-side of near 16 yards 
high blown down, which standing near a small current of water, the roots 
brought up near a ton of earth with them, and there the tree lay for some days 
after the storm; but when the top or head of the tree was sawed off from the body 
(though the boughs were nothing to the weight of the but end), yet the tree 
mounted, and fell back into its place, and stood as upright without its head, as 
ever it had done with it. And the same happened at the Lady Banks, her house 
near Shaftesbury, where a walnut tree was thrown down in a place that declined 
somewhat, and after the greater limbs had been cut off in the day time, went 
back in the night following, of itself, and now stands in the same place and 
posture it stood in before it was blown down. I saw it standing the 16th of this 
instant, and could hardly perceive any token of its having been down, so very 
exactly it fell back into it’s place. This is somewhat the more remarkable, 
because the ground (as I said) was declining, and consequently the tree raised 
against the hill. To this I shall only add, at present, that 

10. This relator lately riding through a neighbouring parish, saw two trees near 
two houses thrown besides the said houses, and very near each house, which yet 
did little or no harm, when if they had fallen with the wind, they must needs 
have fallen directly upon the said houses. And 

11. That this relator had two very tall elms thrown up by the roots, which fell 
in among five young walnut trees, without injuring a twig or bud of either of 
them; as raised the admiration of such as saw it. 

12. In the same place, the top of another elm yet standing, was carried off 
from the body of the tree, a good part of 20 yards. 


Sir, — I shall trouble you no farther at present, you may perhaps think this 
enough, and too much: but, however that may be, you, or your ingenious 
undertakers are left at liberty to publish so much, or so little of this narrative, as 
shall be thought fit for the service of the public I must confess the particular 
deliverances were what chiefly induced me to set fen to paper, though the other 
matters are considerable, but whatever regard you show to the latter, in justice 
you should publish the former to the world, as the glory of God is therein 
ooncemed more immediately, to promote which, is the only aim of this paper. 
And the more effectually to induce you to do me right, (for contributing a 
slender mite towards your very laudable undertaking) I make no manner of 
scruple to subscribe myself 

Sir, Yours, &c. 

Rice Adams. 
Rector of Upper Donhead, Wilts, near Shaftesbury. 

Upper Donhead, Decemb. 18th, 1703. 

From Littleton, in Worcestershire, and Middleton, in Oxfordshire, the 
following letters may be a specimen of what those whole countries felt, and of 
which we have several other particular accounts. 

Sir,— Public notice being given of a designed collection of the most 
prodigious as well as lamentable effects of the last dreadful tempest of wind. 
There are many persons hereabouts, and I suppose in many other places, wish all 
speedy furtherance and good success to that so useful and pious undertaking, for 
it may very well be thought to have a good influence both upon the present age, 
and succeeding generation, to beget in them a holy admiration and fear of that 
tremendous Power and Majesty, which as one Prophet tells us, “Causeth the 
vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth, and bringeth the wind out of his 
treasures,” and as the Priest saith, “Hath so done his marvellous works, that they 
ought to be had in remembrance.” As to these villages of Littleton, in 
Worcestershire, I can only give this information, that this violent hurricane 
visited us also in its passage to the great terror of the inhabitants, who although 
by the gracious Providence of God all escaped with thier lives and limbs and the 
main fabric of their houses stood; though with much shaking, and some damage 
in the roofs of many of them: yet when the morning light appeared after that 
dismal night, they were surprised with fresh apprehensions of the dangers 
escaped, when they discovered the sad havock that was made among the trees of 
their orchards and closes; very many fruit trees, and many mighty elms being 
torn up, and one elm above the rest, of very great bulk and ancient growth, I 
observed, which might have defied the strength of ail the men and teams in the 
parish (though assaulted in every branch with ropes and chains), was found torn 


up by the roots, all sound, and of vast strength and thickness, and with its fall (as 
was thought) by the help of the same impetuous gusts, broke off in the middle of 
the timber another great elm, its fellow and next neighbour. And that which may 
exercise the thoughts of the curious, some little houses and outhouses that 
seemed to stand in the same current, and without any visible burrough or shelter, 
escaped in their roofs without any, or very little damage; what accidents of note 
happened in our neighbouring parishes, I suppose you may receive from other 
hands. This (I thank God) is all that I have to transmit unto you from this place, 
but that I am a well-wisher to your work in hand, and your humble servant, 

Ralph Norris. 

Littleton, December 20. 

Middleton—Stony, in Oxfordshire, Nov. 26, 1703. 

The wind being south-west and by west, it began to blow very hard at twelve 
of the clock at night, and about four or five in the moming, Nov. 27, the 
hurricane was very terrible; many large trees were torn up by the roots in this 
place; the leads of the church were rolled up, the stone battlements of the tower 
were blown upon the leads, several houses and barns were uncovered, part of a 
new built wall of brick, belonging to a stable was blown down, and very much 
damage of the like nature, was done by the wind in the towns and villages 
adjacent. 

William Offlet, Rector of Middleton—Stony. 

From Leamington Hasting, near Dun-church, in Warwickshire, we have the 
following account. 

Sir.-I find in the advertisement a desire to have a account of what happened 
remarkable in the late terrible storm in the country; the stories everywhere are 
very many, and several of them such as will scarce gain credit; one of them I 
send here an account of, being an eye-witness, and living upon the place. The 
storm here began on the 26th of November, 1703, about 12 o’clock, but the 
severest blasts were between five and six in the morning, and between eight and 
nine, the 27th, I went up to the church, where I found all the middle aisle clearly 
stript of the lead from one end to the other, and a great many of the sheets lying 
on the east end upon the church, rolled up like a piece of cloth: I found on the 
ground six sheets of lead, at least 50 hundred weight, all join’d together, not the 
least parted, but as they lay upon the aisle, which six sheets of lead were so 
carried in the air by the wind fifty yards and a foot, measured by a workman 
exactly as could be, from the place of the aisle where they lay, to the place they 
fell; and they might have been carried a great way further, had they not 
happened in their way upon a tree, struck off an arm of it near 17 yards high; the 
end of one sheet was twisted round the body of the tree, and the rest all join’d 


together, lay at length, having broke down the pales first where the tree stood, 
and lay upon the pales on the ground, with one end of them, as I said before, 
round the body of the tree. 

At the same time, at Marson, in the County of Warwick, about 4 miles from 
this place, a great rick of wheat was blown off from its staddles, and set down 
without one sheaf remov’d or disturbed, or without standing away 20 yards from 
the place. 

If you have a mind to be farther satisfied in this matter, let me hear from you, 
and I will endeavour it; but I am in great hast at this time, which forces me to be 
confus’d. I am your friend, 

E. Kingsburgh. 

The following account we have from Fareham and Christ Church in 
Hampshire, which are also well attested: 

Sir, — I received yours, and in answer these are to acquaint you, that we about 
us came noways behind the rest of our neighbours in that mighty storm or 
hurricane. As for our own parish, very few houses or outhouses escaped. There 
was in the parish of Fareham six barns blown down, with divers other outhouses 
and many trees blown up by the roots, and other blown off in the middle; by the 
fall of a large elm, a very large stone window at the west end of our church was 
broken down; there was but two stacks of chimnies thrown down in all our 
parish that I know of, and those without hurting any person. There was in a 
coppice called Pupal Coppice, an oak tree, of about a load of timber, that was 
twisted off with the wind, and the body that was left standing down to the very 
roots so shivered, that if it were cut into lengths, it would fall all in pieces. 
Notwithstanding so many trees, and so much outhousing was blown down, I do 
not hear of one beast that was killed or hurt. There was on the down called 
Portsdown, in the parish of Southwick, within three miles of us, a windmill was 
blown down, that had not been up very many years, with great damage in the 
said parish to Mr. Norton, by the fall of many chimnies and trees. The damage 
sustained by us in the healing is such, that we are obliged to make use of slit 
deals to supply the want of slats and tyles until summer come to make some. 
And so much thatching wanting, that it cannot be all repaired till after another 
harvest. As for sea affairs about us, we had but one vessel abroad at that time, 
which was one John Watson, the master of which was never heard of yet, and I 
am afraid never will; I have just reason to lament her loss, having a great deal of 
good on board of her. If at any time any particular relation that is true, come to 
my knowledge in any convenient time, I will not fail to give you an account, and 
at all times remain, your servant. 

Hen. Stanton. 


Fareham, January the 23rd, 1703. 
Accounts from Hampshire. 


Sir, — In answer to yours, relating to the damage done by the late storm in 
and about our town is, that we had great part of the roof of our church 
uncovered, which was covered with very large Purbick-stone, and the 
battlements of the. tower, and part of the leads blown down, some stones of a 
vast weight blown from the tower, several of them between two or three hundred 
weight, were blown some rods or percheis distance from the church; and 12 
sheets of lead rouled up together, that 20 men could not have done the like, to 
the great amazement of those that saw ‘em. And several houses and barns blown 
down, with many hundreds of trees of all sorts; several stacks of chimneys being 
blown down, and particularly of one Thomas Spencer’s of this town, who had 
his top of a brick chimney taken off by the house, and blown across a cart road, 
and lighting upon a barn of Richard Holloway’s, broke down the end of the said 
barn, and fell upright upon one end, on a mow of corn in the barn; but the said 
Spencer and his wife, although they were then sitting by the fire, knew nothing 
thereof until the morning. And a stack of chimneys of one of Mr. Imber’s fell 
down upon a young gentlewoman’s bed, she having but just before got out of the 
same, and several outhouses and stables were blown down, some cattle killed; 
and some wheat ricks entirely blown off their stafolds, and lighted on their 
bottom without any other damage; this is all the relation I can give you that is 
remarkable about us. I remain your friend and servant, 

William Mitchel. 

At Ringwood and Fording-bridge, several houses and trees are blown down, 
and many more houses uncovered. 

From Oxford, the following account was sent, enclosed in the other, and are 
confirm’d by letters from other hands. 

Sir, — The inclosed is a very exact, and I am sure, faithful account of the 
damages done by the late violent tempest in Oxford. The particulars of my Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and his lady’s misfortune are as follows: The palace 
is the relicks of a very old decayed castle, only one corner is new built; and had 
the bishop had the good fortune to have lain in those apartments that night, he 
had saved his life. He perceived the fall before it came, and accordingly jump’t 
out of bed, and made towards the door, where he was found with his brains 
dashed out; his lady perceiving it, wrapt all the bed-cloaths about her, and in that 
manner was found smothered in bed. This account is authentick. I am, Sir, yours, 

J. Bagshot. 

December 9, 1708. 


Sir, — I give you many thanks for your account from London; we were no 
less terrified in Oxon with the violence of the storm, though we suffered in 
comparison, but little damage. The most considerable was, a child killed in St. 
Giles’s by the fall of an house; two pinnacles taken off from the top of Magdalen 
tower, one from Merton; about twelve trees blown down in Christ Church long 
walk, some of the battlements from the body of the cathedral, and two or three 
ranges of rails on the top of the great quadrangle; part of the great elm in 
University Garden was blown off, and a branch of the oak in Magdalen walks; 
the rest of the colleges scaped tolerably well, and the schools and theatre 
entirely. A very remarkable passage happened at Queen’s College, several sheets 
of lead judged near 6000 Ibs. weight, were taken off from the top of Sir J. 
Williamson’s buildings, and blown against the west end of St. Peter’s church 
with such violence, that they broke an iron bar in the window, making such a 
prodigious noise with the fall, that some who heard it, thought the tower had 
been falling. The rest of our losses consisted for the most part in pinnacles, 
chimneys, trees, slates, tiles, windows, &c., amounting in all, accordmg to 
computation, to not above 10001 

Ox., December 7, 1703. 

From Kingstone-upon-Thames, the following letter is very particular, and the 
truth of it may be depended upon. 

Sir, — I have informed myself of the following matters; here was blown down 
a stack of chimneys of Mrs. Copper, widow, which fell on the bed, on which she 
lay; but she being just got up, and gone down, she received no harm on her body; 
likewise, here was a stack of chimneys of one Mr. Robert Banford’s blown 
down, which fell on a bed, on which his son and daughter lay, he was about 14 
years, and the daughter 16; but they likewise were just got down stairs, and 
received no harm. A stack of chimneys at the Bull-Inn was blown down, and 
broke way down into the kitchen, but hurt nobody. Here was a new brick malt- 
house of one Mr. Francis Best blown down, had not been built above two years, 
blown off at the second floor; besides many barns and outhouses; and very few 
houses in the town but lost tiling, Some more, some less, and multitudes of trees 
in particular. Eleven elms of one Mr. John Bowles, shooemaker; about 30 apple- 
trees of one Mr. Pierces; and of one John Andrew, a gardiner, 100 apple-trees 
blown to the ground; one Walter Kent, Esq., had about 20 rod of new brick wall 
of his garden blown down; one Mr. Tiringam, gentleman, likewise, about 10 rod 
of new brick wall blown down; Mr. George Cole, merchant, had also some rods 
of new brick wall blown down; also, Mr. Blitha, merchant, had his walling 
blown down, and other extraordinary losses. These are the most considerable 
damages’ done here. — Your humble servant, C. Castleman. 


From Teuxbury, in Gloucestershire, and from Hatfield, in Hartfordshire, the 
following letters are sent us from the ministers of the respective places. 

Sir, — Our church, though a very large one, suffered no great discernible 
damage. The lead roof, by the force of the wind, was strangely ruffled, but was 
laid down without any great cost or trouble. Two well-grown elms, that stood 
before a sort of almshouse in the churchyard had a different treatment; the one 
was broken short in the trunk, and the head turned southward; the other tore up 
by the roots, and cast northward. Divers chimneys were blown down, to the great 
damage and consternation of the inhabitants; and one rising in the middle of two 
chambers fell so violently, that it broke through the roof and ceiling of the 
chamber, and fell by the bed of Mr. W. M., and bruised some part of the bed- 
teaster and furniture; but himself, wife, and child, were signally preserved. An 
outhouse of Mr. F. M. (containing a stable, mill-house, and a sort of barn, judged 
about 40 foot in length), standing at the end of our town, and much exposed to 
the wind, entirely fell, which was the most considerable damage. Not one of our 
town was killed or notably hurt, though scarce any but were terribly alarmed by 
the dreadful violence of it, which remitted about five in the morning. The 
beautiful cathedral church of Glocester suffered much; but of that I suppose you 
will have an account from some proper hand. This I was willing to signify to 
you, in answer to your letter, not that I think them worthy of a publick memorial; 
but the preservation of W. M., his wife, and child was remarkable. — Your 
unknown friend and servant, John Matthews. 

Teuxbury, Jan. 12, 1703. 


EXTRACT OF BISHOP’S HATHELD’s LETTER. 


Bishop’s Hatfield, Dec. 9, 1703. 

Sir, — I perceive by an advertisement in the Gazette of last Monday, that a 
relation of some considerable things which happened in the late tempest is 
intended to be printed, which design I believe will be well approved of, that the 
memory of it may be perpetuated. I will give you an account of some of the 
observable damages done in this parish. The church, which was til’d, is so 
shattered, that the body of it is entirely to be ripp’d. Two barns and a stable have 
been blown down; in the latter were 13 horses, and none of them hurt, tho’ there 
was but one to be seen when the men first came. I have numbered about 20 large 
trees blown down, which stood in the regular walks, in the park here. It is said, 
that all the trees blown down in both the parks will make above an hundred 
stacks of wood. A summer-house which stood on the east side of the bowling- 


green at Hatfield House, was blown against the wall, and broken, and a large 
part of it carried over the wall, beyond a cartway into the ploughed grounds. A 
great part of the south wall belonging to one of the gardens was levelled with the 
ground; though it was so strong that great part of it continues cemented, though 
it fell upon a gravel walk. Several things which happened, incline me to think 
that there was something of an hurricane. Part of the fine-painted glass window 
in my Lord Salisbury’s chapel was broken, though it looked towards the east The 
north side of an house was untiled several yards square. In some places, the lead 
has been raised up, and over one portal quite blown off. In Brocket-hall Park, 
belonging to Sir John Reade, so many trees are blown down, that lying as they 
do, they can scarce be numbered, but by a moderate computation, they are said 
to amount to above a thousand. The damages which this parish hath sustained, 
undoubtedly amount to many hundred pounds, some of the most considerable I 
have mentioned to you, of which I have been in great measure an eye-witness, 
and have had the rest from credible persons, especially the matter of Brocket- 
hall Park, it being two miles out of town, though in this parish. — I am. Sir, your 
humble Servant, George Hemsworth, M.A., Curate of Bishop’s Hatfield, in 
Hartfordshire. 

The shorter accounts which have been sent up from almost all parts of 
England, especially to the south of the Trent; though we do not transmit them at 
large as the above said letters are, shall be faithfully abridged for the readier 
comprising them within the due compass of our volume. 

From Kent, we have many strange accounts of the violence of the storm, 
besides what relate to the sea affairs. 

At Whitstable, a small village on the mouth of the East Swale of the river 
Medway, we are informed a boat belonging to a boy was taken up by the 
violence of the wind, clear off from the water, and being bourn up in the air, 
blew turning continually over and over in its progressive motion, till it lodged 
against a rising ground, above 50 rod from the water; in the passage, it struck a 
man who was in the way, and broke his knee to pieces. 

We content ourselves with relating only the fact, and giving assurances of the 
truth of what we relate, we leave the needful remarks on such things to another 
place. 

At a town near Chartham, the lead of the church rolled up together, and blown 
off from the church above 20 rod distance, and being taken up afterwards, and 
weighed, it appeared to weigh above 2600 weight. 

At Brenchly, in the western parts of Kent, the spire of the steeple, which wad 
of an extraordinary height, was overturned; the particulars whereof you have in 
the following letter from the minister of the place. 


Sir, — According to your request, and my promise, for the service of the 
public, I have here given you an account of the effects of the late tempestuous 
winds in the parish of Brenchly, in the county of Kent, as freely and impartially 
as can be consistent with the damages sustained thereby, viz.: 

A stately steeple, whose altitude exceeded almost, if not all, in Kent, the 
height whereof, according to various computations, it never in my knowledge 
being exactly measured, did amount at least to 10 rods, some say 12, and others 
more; yet this strong and noble structure, by the rage of the winds, was levelled 
with the ground, and made the sport and pastime of boys and girls, who to future 
ages, tho’ perhaps incredibly, yet can boast they leaped over such a steeple; the 
fall thereof beat down great part of the church and porch, the damage of which to 
repair, as before, will not amount to less than 8001 or 10001. This is the public 
loss; neither does private and particular much less bemoan their condition, for 
some houses and some barns, with other buildings, are quite demolished; though 
blessed be God, not many lives or limbs lost in the fall; and not one house but 
what suffered greatly by the tempest. Neither were neighbouring parishes much 
more favoured; but especially a place called Great Peckham, whose steeple also, 
almost as high as ours, was then blown down, but not so much damage to the 
church, which God preserve safe and sound for ever. 

This is the nearest account that can be given by your unknown Servant, Tho. 


Figg. 
Abstract of sundry letters. 


As the above letter mentions the fall of the spire of Great Peckham, we have 
omitted a particular letter from the place. 

In or near Hawkhurst, in Sussex, a waggon standing in a field laden with 
straw, and bound well down in order to be fetched away the next day, the wind 
took the waggon, drove it backward several rods, forced it through a very thick 
hedge into the road, and the way being dirty, drove it with that force into the 
mud or clay of the road, that six horses could not pull it out. 

The collector of these accounts cannot but enter the remarks he made, having 
occasion to traverse the country of Kent about a month after the storm; and 
besides the general desolation which in every village gave almost the same 
prospect, he declares that he reckoned 1107 dwelling-houses, outhouses, and 
barns blown quite down, whole orchards of fruit-trees laid flat upon the ground, 
and of all other sorts of trees such a quantity, that though he attempted to take an 
account of them, he found it was impossible, and was obliged to give it over. 


From Monmouth we have a letter, that among a vast variety of ruins, in their 
own houses and barns, one whereof fell with a quantity of sheep in it, of which 
seven were killed. The lead of the great church, though on the side from the 
wind, was rolled up like a roll of cloth, and blown off from the church. 

I choose to note this, because the letter says it was upon the north side of the 
church, and which seems to confirm what I have observed before, of the eddies 
of the wind, the operations whereof has been very strange in several places, and 
more violent than the storm itself. 

At Wallingford, one Robert Dowell and his wife, being both in bed, the 
chimney of the house fell in, demolished the house, and the main beam breaking, 
fell upon the bed; the woman received but little damage, but the man had his 
thigh broken by the beam, and lay in a dangerous condition when the letter was 
wrote, which was the 18th of January after. 

From Axminster, in Somersetshire, take the following plain, but honest 
account. 

Sir, — The best account I can give of the storm in these parts is as follows:— 
Dr. Towgood had his court gate, with a piece of wall, blown to the other side of 
the road, and stands upright against the hedge, which was 12 foot over, and it 
was as big as two horses could draw. A sheet of lead which lay flat was carried 
from Sir William Drake’s quite over a wall into the minister’s court, near 
threescore yards. There was a tree which stood in Mr. John Whitty’s ground 
which broke in the middle, and the top of it blew over the hedge and over the 
wall, and over a top of a house, and did not hurt the house. There was a mow of 
com that was blown off the posts, and sate upright without hurt, belonging to 
William Oliver, at an estate of Edward Seymour’s, called Chappel Craft. A 
maiden oke which stood in the Quille more than a man could fathom, was broke 
in the middle. Several hundred of apple trees, and other trees blown down. Most 
houses damnify’d in the tilth and thatch, but no houses blown down, and no 
person hurt nor killed; neither did the church nor tower, nor the trees in the 
churchyard received much damage. Our loss in the apple-trees is the greatest; 
because we shall want liquor to make our hearts merry; the farmers sate them up 
again, but the wind has blown them down since the storm. 

From Hartley, in the county of Southampton, an honest countryman brought 
the following account, by way of certificate, from the minister of the parish. 

Sir, — I, the minister of the above said parish, in the county of Southampton, 
do hereby certifie of the several damages done by the late great wind in our own, 
and the parish adjacent; several dwelling-houses stripped, and several barns 
overturn’d, several sign posts blown down, and many trees, both timber and 
fruit; and particularly my own dwelling house very much mortify’d, a chimney 


fell down, and endanger’d both my own and families lives. — I am, Sir, your 
humble Servant, Nathan Kinset. 


Letters From Surrey. 


From Okingham, in Berkshire, and from Bagshot, in Surrey, as follows. 

Sir, — Great damage to the houses, some barns down, the market house very 
much shattred, the clock therein spoiled, several hundreds of trees torn up by the 
roots, most of them elms, nothing more remarkable than what was usual in other 
places. It is computed that the damage amounts to 1000]. And most of the signs 
in the town blown down, and some of the leads on the church torn up; yet, by the 
goodness of God, not one person killed nor hurt. 

Bagshot, in Surrey. 

The chimneys of the mannor house, some of them blown down, and 400 panel 
of pales, with some of the garden walls blown down, and in and about the town 
several great elms torn up by the roots, most of the houses shattered, and the tops 
of chimneys blown down. 

In the parish, a great many chimneys, the tops of them blown down, and the 
houses and barns very much shatter’d, &c.; the damage in all is supposed about 
3001.; none killed. 

This is all the account I can give you concerning the damage done by the 
tempest hereabouts. This is all at present from your humble Servant, 

Bagshot, Feb. 1, 1704. Jo. Lewis. 

At Becles, the leads of the church ript up, part of the great window blown 
down, and the whole town exceedingly shattered. 

At Ewell, by Epsome, in Surrey, the lead from the flat roof of Mr. William’s 
house was rolled up by the wind, and blown from the top of the house clear over 
a brick wall near 10 feet high, without damnifying either the house or the wall; 
the lead was carried near 6 rod from the house, and as our relator says, was 
computed to weigh near 10 ton. This is certified by Mr, George Holdsworth, of 
Epsome, and sent for the service of the present collection, to the post house at 
London, to whom we refer for the truth of the story. 

From Ely, in the county of Cambridge, we have the following relation; also by 
a letter from another hand, and I the rather transmit this letter, because by other 
hands we had an account, that it was expected the cathedral or minister at Ely, 
being a very ancient building, and crasy, would not have stood the fury of the 
wind, and some people that lived within the reach of it, had terrible 
apprehensions of its falling, some shocks of the wind gave it such a motion, that 


any one that felt it, would have thought it was impossible it should have stood. 

Sir, — According to your request, I have made it my business to get the 
exactest and truest account (I am able) of the damages and losses sustained on 
this side the country, by the late violent storm. The cathedral church of Ely, by 
the Providence of God, did, contrary to all men’s expectations, stand out the 
shock, but suffered very much in every part of it, especially that which is called 
the body of it, the lead being torn and rent up a considerable way together; about 
AO lights of glass blown down, and shattered to pieces, one ornamental pinnacle 
belonging to the north isle de molished, and the lead in divers other parts of it 
blown up into great heaps. Five chimneys falling down in a place called the 
colledge, the place where the Prebendaries lodgings are, did no other damage 
(prais’d be God) than beat down some part of the houses along with them; the 
loss which the church and college of Ely sustained, being by computation near 
20001. The sufferers are the Reverend the Dean and Chapter of the said 
cathedral. The windmills belonging both to the town and country, felt a worse 
fate, being blown or burnt down by the violence of the wind, or else disabled to 
that degree, that they were wholly unable of answering the design they were 
made for; three of the aforesaid mills belonging to one Jeremiah Fouldsham, of 
Ely, a very industrious man of mean substance, were burnt and blown down, to 
the almost ruin and impoverishment of the aforesaid person, his particular loss 
being upwards of a 100I.; these are the most remarkable disasters that befel this 
side of the country. The inhabitants both of the town of Ely and country general, 
received some small damages more or less in their estates and substance, viz.: 
The houses being stript of the tiling, barns and outhouses laid even with the 
ground, and several stacks of corn and cock? of hay being likewise much 
damaged, the general loss being about 20,000I1., the escape of all persons here 
from death being generally miraculous; none as we can hear of being kill’d, tho’ 
some were in more imminent danger than others. This, Sir, is as true and as 
faithful an account as we are able to collect. — I am yours, 

Ely, Jan. 21, 1704. A. Abmioeb. 

LETTER FROM TOTBRIDGE. 839 

From Sudbury, in Suffolk, an honest plain countryman gives us a letter, in 
which, telling us of a great many barns blown down, trees, chimneys and tiles, 
he tells us in the close, that their town fared better than they expected, but that 
for a/1 the neighbouring towns they are fearfully shattered. 

From Tunbridge, a letter to the post-master, giving the following account. 

Sir, — I cannot give you any great account of the particular damage the late 
great winds has done, but at Penchurst Park there was above 500 trees blown 
down, and the grove at Southborough is almost blown down; and there is scarce 


a house in town, but hath received ,some damage, and particularly the school- 
house. A stack of chimnies blown down, but nobody, God be thanked, have lost 
their lives, a great many houses have suffered very much, and several barns have 
been blown down. At East Peckham, hard by us, the spire of the steeple was 
blown down. And at Sir Thomas Twisden’s, in the same parish, there was a 
stable blown down, and 2 horses killed. And at Brenchly, the spire of the steeple 
was blown down; and at Summer-hill Park there were several trees blown down, 
which is all at present from your Servant to command, 

Elizabeth Luck. 

At Laneloe, in the county of Brecon, in Wales, a poor woman with a child, 
was blown away by the wind, and the child being about 10 years old, was taken 
up in the air two or three yards, and very much wounded and bruised in the fall. 

At Ledbury, in Herefordshire, we have an account of two windmills blown 
down, and four stacks of chimnies in a new built house at a village near 
Ledbury, which wounded a maid servant; and at another gentleman’s house, near 
Ledbury, the coachman fearing the stable would fall, got his master’s coach 
horses out to save them, but leading them by a great stack of hay, the wind blew 
down the stack upon the horses, killed one, and maimed the other. 

From Medhurst in Sussex, the following letter is a short account of the loss of 
the Lord Montacute, in his seat there, which is extraordinary great, though 
abridged in the letter. 

Sir, — I received a letter from you, wherein you desire me to give you an 
account of what damage was done in and about our town, I praise God we came 
off indifferent well; the greatest damage we received, was the untiling of houses, 
and 3 chimneys blown down, but 4 or 5 stacks of chimneys are blown down at 
my Lord Montacute’s house, within a quarter of a mile of us, one of them fell on 
part of the Great Hall, which did considerable damage; and the church steeple of 
Osborn, half a mile from us, was blown down at the same time; and my Lord had 
above 500 trees torn up by the roots, and near us several barns blown down, one 
of Sir John Mill’s, a very large tiled barn. 

Medhurst, Your humble Servant, 

Jan. 18, 1704. John Pbinke. 

From Rigate the particulars cannot be better related, than in the following 
letter. 

Sir, — In answer to the letter you sent me, relating to the late great wind, the 
calamity was universal about us, great numbers of vast tall trees were blown 
down, and some broken quite asunder in the middle, tho’ of a very considerable 
bigness. Two windmills were blown down, and in one there happened a 
remarkable Providence, and the story thereof may perhaps be worth your 


observation, which is, viz., that the Miller of Charlewood Mill, not far from 
Rigate hearing in the night time the wind blew very hard, arose from his bed, 
and went to his mill, resolving to turn it toward the wind, and set it to work, as 
the only means to preserve it standing; but on the way feeling for the key of the 
mill, he found he had left it at his dwelling house, and therefore returned thither 
to fetch it, and coming back again to the mill, found it blown quite down, and by 
his lucky forgetfulness saved his life, which otherwise he most inevitably had 
lost. Several stacks of corn and hay were blown down and shattered a very great 
distance from the places where they stood. Many barns were also blown down, 
and many stacks of chimnies; and in the Town and Parish of Rigate, scarce a 
house but suffered considerable damage, either in the tyling or otherwise. In the 
Parish of Capal by Darking lived one Charles Man, who was in bed with his wife 
and two children, and by a fall of part of his house, he and one child were killed, 
and his wife, and the other child, miraculously preserved, I am, 

Rigate, Sir, Your humble Servant, 

Jan. 13, 1704. Tho. Foster. 


Letter Prom Hereford. 341 


From the City of Hereford, this short letter is very explicit. 

Sir, — The best account I can give of this Storm, is as follows; a man and his 
son was killed with the fall of his house, , in the parish of Wormsle, 2 miles off 
Webly in Herefordshire. My Lord Skudamoor, had several great oaks blown 
down in the parish of Hom, 4 miles from Hereford; there were several great elms 
blown down at a place called Hinton, on Wye side, half a mile off Hereford, and 
some hundreds of fruit trees in other parts of this country, and two stacks of 
chimnies in this city, and abundance of tiles off the old houses. 

Hereford, Yours, &c. 

Jan. 2, 1704. Anne Watts. 

At Hawkhurst, on the Edge of Sussex and Kent, 11 barns were blown down, 
besides the houses shattered or uncovered* 

From Basingstoke in Hampshire, the following letter is our authority for the 
particulars. 

Sir, — I cannot pretend to give you a particular account concerning the great 
wind, but here are a great many houses blown down, many barns, and abundance 
of trees* A liulsk park three miles from Basing Stoke, belonging to Esq. Waleps 
has a great quantity of timber blown down, there is 800/.*s worth of oak sold, 
and 800/.’s worth of other trees, to be sold, and so proportionably all over the 
country. Abundance of houses until’d, and a great many chimneys blown down; 
but I do not hear of anybody kill’d about us. Most of the people were in great 


fears and consternation; insomuch, that they thought the world had been at an 
end. Sir, 

Yours to command, W. Neytll. 

At Shoram, the market house, an antient and very strong building, was blown 
down flat to the ground, and all the town shattered. Brightelmston being an old 
built and poor, the* populous town, was most miserably torn to pieces, and made 
the very picture of desolation, that it lookt as if an enemy had sackt it. 

The following letter j&om a small town near Helford in Cornwall is very 
authentic, and may be depended on. 

Sir, — According to your request in a late advertisement, in which you desired 
an impartial account of what accidents happened by the late dreadful storm, in 
order to make a true and just collection of the same, please to take the following 
relation, viz. Between 8 and 9 a-clock the storm began, with the wind at N.W. 
about 10 a-clock it veer’d about from W. to S. W. and back to West again, and 
between 11 and 12 a-clock it blew in a most violent and dreadful manner, that, 
the country hereabouts thought the great day of judgment was coming. 

It continued thus blowing till 5 a-clock, and then began to abate a little, but 
has done a prodigious damage to almost all sorts of people, for either their 
houses are blown down, or their corn blown out of their stack-yards, (some 
furlongs dis tance) from the same, that the very fields look in a manner, as if 
they had shak’d the sheaves of corn over them. Several barns blown down, and 
the corn that was in the same carried clear away. 

The churches here abouts have suffered very much, the Tooh of several are 
torn in pieces, and blown a considerable distance ojQT. 

The small quantity of fruit-trees we had in the neighbourhood about us are so 
dismembered, and torn in pieces, that &w or none are left fit fo)r bearing fruit. 


Letter From Cornwall. 343 


The large timber trees, as elm, oak, and the like, are generally blown down, 
especially the largest and highest trees suffered most: for few gentlemen that had 
trees about their houses have any left; and it is generally observed here, that the 
trees and houses that stood in valleys, and most out of the wind, have suffered 
most. In short, the damage has been so general, that both rich and poor have 
suffered much. 

In Helford, a small haven, not far from hence, there was a tin ship blown from 
her anchors with only one man, and two boys on board, without anchor, cable or 
boat, and was forc’d out of the said haven about 12 a-clock at night; the next 
morning by 8 a-clock, the ship miraculously run in between two rocks in the Isle 
of Wight, where the* men and goods were saved, but the ship lost: such a run in 


so short a time, is almost incredible, it being near 80 leagues in 8 hours time, I 
believe it to be very true, for the master of the said ship I know very well, and 
some that were concern’d in her lading, which was tin, &c. From St.. Keaverne 
Parish, in Cornwall, 

May 26, 1704. Yours &c., W. T. 

Thus far our Letters. 

It has been impossible to give an exact relation in the matter of public damage, 
either as to the particulars of what is remarkable, or an estimate of the general 
loss. 

The abstract here given, as near as we could order it, is so well taken, that we 
have, generally speaking, something remarkable from every quarter of the 
kingdom, to the south of the Trent. 

It has been observed, that though it blew a great storm farther northward, yet 
nothing so furious as this way. At Hull, indeed, as the relation expresses, it was 
violent, but even that violence was moderate, compared to the stupenduous fury 
with which all the southern part of the nation was attacked. 

When the reader finds an account here from Milford-haven in Wales, and 
from Helford in Cornwall West, from Yarmouth and Deal in the East, from 
Portsmouth in the South, and Hull in the North, I am not to imagine him so weak 
as to suppose all the vast interval had not the same, or proportioned suffering, 
when you find one letter from a town, and two from a county, it is not to be 
supposed that was the whole damage in that county, but, on the contrary, that 
every town in the county suffered the same thing in proportion; and it would 
have been endless to the collector, and tiresome to the reader, to have 
enumerated all the individual of every county; it would be endless to tell the 
desolation in the parks, groves, and fine walks of the gentry, the general havoc in 
the orchards and gardens among the fruit trees, especially in the counties of 
Devon, Somerset, Hereford, Gloucester and Worcester, where the making great 
quantities of Cyder and Perry, is the reason of numerous and large orchards, 
among which, for several miles together, there would be very few trees left. 

In Kent, the Editor of this book has seen several great orchards, the trees lying 
flat on the ground, and perhaps one tree standing in a place by itself, as a house 
might shelter it, perhaps none at all. 

So many trees were everywhere blown across the road, that till the people 
were Called to saw them off, and remove them, the ways were not passable. 

Stacks of corn and hay were in all places either blown down, or so torn, that 
they received great damage, and in this article it is very observable, those which 
were only blown down received the least injury; when the main body of a stack 
of hay stood safe, the top being loosened by the violence of the wind, the hay 


was driven up into the air, and flew about like feathers, that it was entirely lost, 
and hung about in the neighbouring trees, and spread on the ground for a great 
distance, and so perfectly separated, that there was no gathering it together. 

Barley and oats suffered the same casualty, only that the weight of the corn 
settled it sooner to the ground than the hay. 

As to the stacks of wheat, the accounts are very strange; from many places we 
have letters, and some so incredible, that we dare not venture on the reader’s 
faith to transmit them, least they should shock their belief in those very strange 
relations already set down and better attested, as of a great stack of corn taken 
from the hovel on which it stood, and without dislocating the sheaves, set upon 
another Hovel, from whence the wind had just before removed another stack of 
equal dimensions; of a stack of wheat taken up with the wind, and set down 
whole 16 rod off, and the like. But as we have other relations equally strange, 
their truth considered, we refer the reader to them, and assure the world we have 
several accounts of stacks of wheat taken clear off from the frame or steddal, and 
set down whole, abundance more overset, and thrown off from their standings, 
and others quite dispersed, and in a great measure destroyed. 


Reasons for Corn Being Cheap. 


It is true, corn was exceeding cheap all the winter after, but they who bring 
that as a reason to prove there was no great quantity destroyed, are obliged to 
bear with me in telling them they are mistaken, for the true reason was as 
follows:— 

The stacks of corn in some countries, the west chiefly, where the people 
generally lay up their corn in stacks, being so damnifyed as above, and the barns 
in all parts being universally uncovered, and a vast number of them overturned, 
and blown down, the country people were under a necessity of thrashing out 
their born with all possible speed, least if a rain had followed, as at that time of 
year was not unlikely, it might have been all spoiled. 

And it was a special providence to those people also, as well as to us in 
London, that it did not rain, at least to any quantity, for near three weeks after 
the storm. 

Besides this, the country people were obliged to thrash out their corn for the 
sake of the straw, which they wanted to repair the thatch, and covering of their 
barns, in order to secure the rest. 

All these circumstances forced the corn to market in unusual quantities, and 
that by consequence made it cheaper than ordinary, and not the exceeding 
quantity then in store. 

The seats of the gentlemen in all places had an extraordinary share in the 


damage; their parks were in many places perfectly dismantled, the trees before 
their doors levelled, their garden walls blown down, and I could give a list, I be 
lieve, of a thousand seats in England, within the compass of our collected papers, 
who had from 5 to 20 stacks of chimnies blown down, some more, some less, 
according to the several dimensions of the houses. 

I am not obliging the reader to comply with the calculations here following, 
and it, would have taken up too much room in this small tract to name 
particulars; but according to the best estimate I have been able to make from the 
general accounts sent up by persons forward to have this matter recorded, the 
following particulars are rather under than over the real truth. 

25 parks in the several countries, who have above 1000 trees in each park 
blown down. 

New forest in Hampshire above 4000, and some of prodigious bigness; above 
450 parks and groves, who have from 200 large trees to 1000 blown down in 
them. 

Above 100 churches covered with lead, the lead rolled up, the churches 
uncovered; and on some of them, the lead in prodigious quantities blown to 
incredible distances from the church. 

Above 400 windmills overset, and broken to pieces; or the sails so blown 
round, that the timbers and wheels have heat and set the rest on fire, and so burnt 
them down, as particularly several were in the Isle of Ely. 

Seven steeples quite blown down, besides abondance of pinnacles and 
battlements from those which stood; and the churches where it happened most of 
them dem&t;dished or terribly shattered. 

Above 800 dwelling homes blown down, in most of which the inhabitants 
received some braise or wounds, and many lost their lives. 

We have reckoned, including the City of London, about 123 people killed; 
besides such as we have had no account of; the number of people drowned are 
not easily guessed; but by all the calculations I have made and seen made, we are 
within compass, if we reckon 8000 men lost, including what were lost on the 
coast of Holland, what in ships blown away, and never heard d, and what were 
drowned in the flood of the Severn, and in the river of Thames. 

What the loss, how many poor families ruined, is not to be estimated, the fire 
of London was an exceeding loss, and was by some reckoned at four millions 
sterling; which, though it was a great loss, and happened upon the spot where 
vast quantities of goods being exposed to the fury of the flames, were destroyed 
in a hurry, and 14000 dwelling houses entirely consumed. 

Yet on the other hand, that desolation was confined to s small space, the loss 
fell on the wealthiest part of the people; but this loss is universal, and its extent 


general, not a house, not a family that had anything to lose, but have lost 
something by the storm, the sea, the land, the houses, the churches, the com, the 
trees, the rivers, all have felt the fury of the winds. 

I cannot, therefore, think I speak too large, if I say, I am of the opinion, that 
the damage done by this tempest far ex* ceeded the fire of London. 

8SUMMARY OF TESTI&MONY. 847 

They tell us the damages done by the tide, on the banks of the Severn, 
amounts to above 200,000 pounds, 15,000 sheep drowned in one level, 
multitudes of cattle, on all the sides, and the covering the lands with salt water is 
a damage cannot well be estimated. The high tide at Bristol spoiled or damnifyed 
1500 hogsheads of sugars and tobaccoes, besides great quantities of other goods. 

It is impossible to describe the general calamity, and the most we can do is, to 
lead our reader to supply by his imagination what we omit; and to believe, that 
us the head of the particulars is thus collected, as infinite variety at the same time 
happened in every place, which cannot be ex pected to be found in this relation. 

There are some additional remarks to be made as to this tempest, which I 
cannot think improper to come in here: as, 

1. That in some parts of England it was joined with terrible lightnings and 
flashings of fire, and in other places none at all; as to thunder, the noise the wind 
made, was so terrible, and so unusual, that I will not say people might not 
mistake it for thunder; but I have not met with any, who will be positive that 
they heard it thunder. 

2. Others, as in many letters we have received to that purpose, insist upon it, 
that they felt an earthquake; and this I am doubtful of, for several reasons. 

1st. We find few people either in city or country ventured out of their houses, 
or at least till they were forced out, and I cannot find any voucher to this opinion 
of an earthquake, from those whose feet stood upon the terra firma, felt it move, 
and will affirm it to be so. 

2nd. As to all those people who were in houses, I cannot allow them to be 
competent judges, for as no house was so strong as not to move and shake with 
the force of the wind, so it must be impossible for them to distinguish whether 
that motion came from above or below. As to those in ships, they will not 
pretend to be competent judges in this case, and I think the people within doors 
as improper to decide, for what might not that motion they felt in their houses, 
from the wind do, that an earthquake could do. We found it rocked the strongest 
buildings, and in several places made the bells in the steeples strike, loosened the 
foundations of the houses, and in some blew them quite down, but still if it had 
been an earthquake, it must have been felt in every house, and every place; and 
whereas in those streets of London, where the houses stand thick and well built, 


they could not be so shaken with the wind as in opener places; yet there the other 
would have equally been felt, and better dis tinguished; and this particularly by 
the watch, who stood on the ground, under shelter of public buildings, as in St. 
Paul’s church, the Exchange gates, the gates of the city, and such like; 
wherefore, as I am not for handing to posterity any matter of fact upon ill 
evidence, so I cannot transmit what has its foundation only in the amazements of 
the people. 

It is true that there was an earthquake felt in the North-east parts of the 
kingdoms, about a month afterwards, of which several letters here inserted make 
mention, and one very particularly from Hull; but that there was any such thing 
as an earthquake during the storm, I cannot agree. 

Another remarkable thing I have observed, and have several letters to show of 
the water which fell in the storm, being brackish, and at Cranbrook in Kent, 
which is at least 16 miles from the sea, and above 25 (torn any part of the sea to 
windward, from whence the wind could bring any moisture, for it could not he 
supposed to fly against the wind; the grass was so salt, the cattle would not eat 
for several days, from whence the ignorant people suggested another miracle, 
viz.) that it rained salt water. 

The answer to this, I leave to two letters printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions’; as follows, 

Part of a letter from Mr, Denham to the Royal Society. 

Sir, — I have just now, since my writing, received an account from a 
Clergyman, an intelligent person at Lewes in Sussex, not only that the storm 
made great desolations thereabouts, but also an odd Phenomenon occasioned by 
it, viz.: That a Physician travelling soon after the Storm to Tisehyrst, about 20 
miles from Lewes, and as far from the sea, as he rode he pluck’t some tops of 
hedges, and chawing them found them salt. Some ladies of Lewes hearing this, 
tasted some grapes that were still on the vines, and they also had the same relish. 
The grass on the downs in his parish was so salt, that the sheep in the morning 
would not feed till hunger compelled them, and afterwards drank like fishes, as 
the shepherds report. This he attributeth to saline particles driven from the sea. 
He heareth also, that people about Portsmouth were much annoyed with 
sulphurous fumes, complaining they were most suffocated therewith. 
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F, Part of a Letter from Mr. Anthony van Lauwenhoek, F.R,S., giving his 
Observations on the late Storm. 

Delft, Jan. 8, 1704 N.S. 

Sir, — I affirmed in my letter of the 3d of November last past, that water may 


be so dash’d and beaten against the banks and dikes by a strong wind, and 
divided into such small particles, as to be carried far up into the land. 

Upon the 8th of December, 1703 N.S., we had a dreadful storm from the 
south-west, insomuch, that the water mingled with small parts of chalk and 
stone, was so dasht against the glass-windows, that many of them were darkned 
therewith, and the lower windows of my house, which are made of very fine 
glass, and always kept well scower’d, and were not open’d till 8 a-clock that 
morming, notwithstanding that they look to the north-east, and consequently 
stood from the wind, and moreover, were guarded from the rain by a kind of 
shelf or pent-house over them, were yet so cover’d with the particles of the water 
which the whirlwind cast against them, that in less than half an hour they were 
deprived of most of their transparency, and, forasmuch as these particles of 
water were not quite exhaled, I concluded that it must be sea-water, which the 
said storm had not only dasht against our windows, but spread also over the 
whole country. 

That I might be satisfied herein, I blow’d two small glasses, such as I thought 
most proper to make my observations with, concerning the particles of water that 
adhered to my windows. 

Pressing these glasses gently against my windows, that were covered with the 
supposed particles of sea-water, my glasses were tinged with a few of the said 
particles. 

These glasses, with the water I had thus collected on them, I placed at about 
half a foot distance from the candle, I view’d them by my microscope, 
reckoning, that by the warmth of the candle, and my face together, the particles 
of the said water would be put into such a motion, that they would exhale for the 
most part, and the salts that were in ‘em would be expos’d naked to the sight, 
and so it happened, for in a little time a great many salt particles did, as it were, 
come out of the water, having the figure of our common salt, but very small, 
because the water was little from whence those small particles proceeded; and 
where the water had lain very thin upon the glass, there were indeed a great 
number of salt particles, but so exceeding fine, that they almost escaped the sight 
through a very good microscope. 

From whence I concluded, that these glass windows could not be brought to 
their former lustre, but by washing them with a great deal of water; for if the air 
were very Clear, and the weather dry, the watery particles would soon exhale, but 
the salts would cleave fast to the glass, which said salts would be again dissolv’d 
in moist weather, and sit like dew or mist upon the windows. 

And accordingly my people found it when they came to wash the afore- 
mentioned lower windows of my house; but as to the upper windows, where the 


rain had beat against them, there was little or no salt to be found sticking upon 
that glass. 

Now, if we consider what a quantity of sea-water is spread all over the country 
by such a terrible storm, and consequently, how greatly impregnated the air is 
with the same; we’ ought” not’ to wonder, that such a quantity of water, being 
moved with so great a force, should do so much mischief to chimneys, tops of 
houses, &c., not to mention the damages at sea. 

During the said storm, and about 8 a-clock in the morning, I cast my eye upon 
my barometer, and observed, that I had never seen the quick-silver so low; but 
half an hour ‘ after the quick-silver began to rise, tho’ the storm was not at all 
abated, at least to any appearance; from whence I concluded, and said it to those 
that were about me, that the storm would not last long, and so it happened. 

There are some that affirm, that the scattering of this salt water by the storm 
will do a great deal of harm to the iS-ttito o£ the earth; but for my part I am of a 
quite different opinion, for I believe that a little salt spread over the surface of 
the earth, especially where it is heavy clay ground, does render it exceeding 
fruitful; and so it would be, if the sand out of the sea were made use of to the 
same purpose. 
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These letters are too well, and too judiciously written to need any comment of 
mine; ‘tis plain, the watery particles taken up from the sprye of the sea into the 
air, might, by the impetuosity of the winds be carried a great way,. and if it had 
been much farther, it would have been no miracle in my account; and this is the 
reason, why I have not related these things, among the extraordinary articles of 
the storm. 

That the air was full of meteors and fiery vapours, and that the extraordinary 
motion occasioned the firing more of them than usual, a small stock of 
philosophy will make very rational; and of these we have various accounts, more 
in some places than in others, and I am apt to believe these were the lightnings 
we have been told of; for I am of opinion that there was really no lightning, such 
as we call so in the common acceptation of it; for the clouds that flew with so 
much violence through the air, were not, as to my observation, such as usually 
are freighted with thunder and lightning, the hurries nature was then in, do not 
consist with the system of thunder, which is air pent ‘in between the clouds; and 
as for the clouds that were seen here flying in the air, they were by the fury of 
the winds so separated, and in such small bodies that there was no room for a 
collection suitable, and necessary to the case we speak of. 

These cautions I thought necessary to set down here, for the satisfaction of the 
curious; and as they are only my opinions, I submit them to the judgment of the 


reader. 
Il. the Damages on the Water. 


As this might consist of several parts, I was inclined to have divided it into 
sections or chapters, relating particularly to the public loss, and the private; to 
the merchant, or the navy, to floods by the tides, to the river damage, and that of 
the sea; but for brevity, I shall confine it to the following particulars: 

Firstly — The damage to trade. 

Secondly — The damage to the Royal Navy. 

Thirdly — The damage by high tides. 


First — Of the Damage to Trade. 


I might call it a damage to trade, that this season was both for some time 
before and after the tempest, so exceeding and so continually stormy, that the 
seas were in a manner unnavigable and negoce, at a kind of a general stop, and 
when the storm was over, and the weather began to be tolerable, almost all the 
shipping in England was mor6 or less out of repair, for there was very little 
shipping in the nation, bat what had received some damage or other. 

It is impossible, but a nation so full of shipping as this, must be exceeding 
sufferers in such a general disaster, and who ever considers the violence of this 
storm by its other dreadful effects will rather wonder, and be thankful that we 
received no farther damage, than we shall be able to give an account of by sea. 

I have already observed what fleets were in the several ports of this nation, 
and from whence they came. As to ships lost of whom we have no other account 
than that they were never heard of, I am not able to give any particulars, other 
than that about three and forty sail of all sorts are reckoned to have perished in 
that manner. I mean of such ships as were at sea, when the storm, began and had 
no shelter or port to make for their safety. Of these, some were of the Russia 
fleet, of whom we had an account of 20 sail lost the week before the great storm, 
but most of them reached the ports of Newcastle, Humber, and Yarmouth, and 
some of the men suffered in the general distress afterwards. 

But to proceed to the most general disasters, by the same method, as in the 
former articles of damages by land. Several persons having given themselves the 
trouble to farther this design with authentic particulars from the respective ports, 
I conceive we cannot give the world a clearer and more satisfactory relation than 


from their own words. 

The first account, and placed so, because ‘tis very authentic and particular, 
and the farthest port westward, and therefore proper to begin our relation, is 
from on board Her Majesty’s ship the Dolphin, in Milford haven, and sent to us 
by Capt. Soanes, the commodore of a squadron of men-of-war then in that 
harbor, to whom the public is very much obliged for the relation, and which we 
thought ourselves bound here to acknowledge. The account is as follows — 
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Sir, — Reading the advertisement in the Gazette of your intending to print the 
many sad accidents in the late dreadful storm, induced me to let you know what 
this place felt, tho’ a very good harbour. Her Majesty’s ships the Cumberland, 
Coventry, Loo, Hastings, and Hector, being under my command, with the Rye, a 
cruiser on this station, and under our convoy about 130 merchant ships bound 
about land; the 26th of November, at one in the afternoon, the wind came at S. 
by E. a hard gale, between which and N.W. by W. it came to a dreadful storm; at 
three the next morning was the violentest of the weather, when the Cumberland 
broke her sheet anchor, the ship driving near this, and the Rye, both narrowly 
escap’d carrying away; she drove very near the rocks, having but one anchor 
left, but in a little time. they slung a gun, with the broken anchor fast to it, which 
they let go, and wonderfully preserved the ship from the shoar. Guns firing from 
one ship or other all the night for help, tho’ ‘twas impossible to assist each other, 
the sea was so high, and the darkness of the night such, that we could not see 
where any one was, but by the flashes of the guns; when daylight appeared, it 
was a dismal sight to behold the ships driving up and down one foul of another, 
without masts, some sunk, and others upon the rocks, the wind blowing so hard, 
with thunder, lightning, and rain, that on the deck a man could not stand without 
holding. Some drove from Dale, where they were sheltered under the land, and 
split in pieces, the men all drowned: two others drove out of a creek, one on the 
shoar so high up was saved, the other on the rocks in another creek, and bulg’d; 
an Irish ship that lay with a rock thro’ her, was lifted by the sea clear away to the 
other side of the creek on a safe place; one ship forced 10 miles up the river 
before she could be stopp’d, and several strangely blown into holes, and on 
banks; a ketch, of Pembroke was drove on the rocks, the two men and a boy in 
her had no boat to save their lives, but in this great distress a boat which broke 
from another ship drove by them, without any in her, the two men leap into her, 
and were sav’d, but the boy drown’d; a prize at Pembroke was lifted on the 
bridge, whereon is a mill, which the water blew up, but the vessel got oft again; 
another vessel carried almost into the gateway which leads to the bridge, and is a 


road, the tide flowing several foot above its common course. The storm 
continued till the 27th, about 3 in the afternoon; that by computation nigh 30 
merchant ships and vessels without masts are lost, and what men are lost is not 
known; 3 ships are missing, that We suppose men and all lost. None of Her 
Majesty’s ships came to any harm; but the Cumberland breaking her anchor in a 
storm which happened the 18th at night, lost another, which renders her 
uncapable of proceeding with us till supply’d. I saw several trees and houses 
which are blown down. — Your humble Servant, Jos. Soanes. 

The next account we have from the Reverend Mr. Thomas Cheft, Minister of 
Chepstow, whose ingenious account being given in his own words, gives the 
best acknowledgement for his forwarding and approving this design. 

Sir, — Upon the evening of Friday, Nov. 26, X703, the wind was very high; 
but about midnight it broke out with a more than wonted violence, and so 
continued till near break of day. It ended a N.W. wind, tho’ about 3 in the 
morning it was at S.W. The loudest cracks I observed of it, were somewhat 
before four of the clock; we had here the common calamity of houses shatter’d 
and trees thrown down. 

But the wind throwing the tyde very strongly into the Severn, and so into the 
Wye, on which Chepstow is situated. And the fresh in Wye meeting ,with a 
rampant tide, overflowed the lower part of our town. It came into several houses 
about 4 foot high, rather more; the greatest damage sustained in houses, was by 
the makers of Salt, perhaps their loss might amount to near 200/. 

But the bridge was a strange sight; it stands partly in Monmouthshire and 
partly in Gloucestershire, and is built mostly of wood, with a stone peer in the 
midst, the center of which divides the two counties; there are also stone 
platforms in the bottom of the river to bear the woodwork. I doubt not but those 
stone platforms were covered then by the great fresh that came down the river. 
But over these there are wooden standards fram’d into peers 42 foot high; 
besides groundsils, cap-heads, sleepers, planks, and (on. each side of the bridge) 
rails which may make about 6 foot more, the tyde came over them all. The 
length of the wooden part of the bridge in Monmouthshire is 60 yards exactly, 
and thereabout in Gloucestershire; the Gloucestershire side suffered but little, 
but in Monmouthshire side the planks were most of them carried away, the 
sleepers (about a tun by measure each) were many of them carried away, and 
several removed, and ‘tis not doubted but the great wooden peers would have 
gone too; but it was so, that the outward sleepers on each side the bridge were 
pinn’d or bolted to the cap-heads, and so kept them in their places. 


High tide in the Wye. 


All the level land on the south part of Monmouthshire, called the Moors, was 
overflowed; it is a tract of land about 20 miles long, all level, save 2 little points 
of high land, or 3; the breadth of it is not all of one size, the broadest part is 
about 2 miles and %, This tyde came 5 tydes before the top of the spring, 
according to the usual run, which surprised the people very much. Many of their 
cattle got to shore, and some dy’d after they were landed. It is thought by a 
moderate computation, they might lose in hay and cattle, between 3 and 4000I. I 
cannot hear of any person drown’d, save only one servant man, that ventured in 
quest of his master’s cattle. The people were carried off, some by boats, some 
otherways, the days following; the last that came off (that I can hear of) were on 
Tuesday evening, to be sure they were uneasy and astonished in that interval. 
There are various reports about the height of this tide in the Moors, comparing it 
with that in Jan., 1606. But the account that seems likeliest to me, is, that the 
former tyde ran somewhat higher than this. ‘Tis thought most of their land will 
be worth but little these 2 or three years, and ‘tis known, that the repairing the 
sea walls will be very chargeable. 

Gloucestershire too, that borders upon Severn, hath suffered deeply on the 
forrest of Deane side, but nothing in comparison of the other shore; from about 
Harlingham down to the mouth of Bristol Bivor Avon, particularly, from A»aX. 
Cliffe to the river’s mouth (about 8 miles) all that flat, called the Marsh, was 
drown’d. They lost many sheep and cattle. About 70 seamen were drown’d out 
of the Canterbury storeship, and other ships that were stranded or wreck’d. The 
Arundel man-of-war, Suffolk and Canterbury storeships, a French prize, and a 
Dane, were driven ashore and damnified; but the Arundel and the Danish ship 
are got off, the rest remain on ground. The Richard and John, of about 500 tun, 
newly come into King road from Virginia, was staved. The Shoram rode it out in 
King road; but T suppose you may have a perfect account of these things from 
Bristol. But one thing yet is to be remembred, one Nelms of that country, as I 
hear his name, was carried away with his wife /and 4 children, and house and all, 
and were lost, save only one ‘girl, who caught hold of a bough, and was 
preserved. 

There was another unfortunate accident yet in these parts, one Mr. 
Churchman, that keeps the inns at Betesley, a passage over the Severn, and had a 
share in the passing boats, seeing a single man tossed in a wood-bus off in the 
river, prevailed with some belonging to the customs, to carry himself and one of 
his sons and 2 servants aboard the boat, which they did, and the officers desired 
Mr. Churchman to take out the man, and come ashore with them in their 


pinnace. But he, willing to save the boat as well as the man, tarried aboard, and 
sometime after hoisting sail, the boat overset, and they were all drowned, viz., 
the man in the boat, Mr. Churchman, his son and 2 servants, and much lamented, 
especially Mr. Churchman and his son, who were persons very useful in their 
neighbourhood. This happened on Saturday, about 11 of the clock. — Your 
humble Servant, Tho. Chest. 

Mr. Tho. Little, Minister of Church, in Lynn, in the county of Norfolk, being 
requested to give in the particulars of what happened thereabouts, gave the 
following short, but very pertinent, account. 

Sir, — I had answer’d yours sooner, but that I was willing to get the best 
information I could of the effect of the late dismal storm amongst us; I have 
advis’d with our merchants and ship masters, and find that we have lost from the 
port 7 ships, damage whereof at a modest computation, amounts to 3000I.; the 
men that perished in them are reckon’d about 20 in number. There is another 
ship missing though we are not without hopes that she is gone northward, the 
value of ship and cargo about 15001. 

The damage sustained in the buildings of the town is computed at 10001. at 
least.— I am, your faithful friend and Servant, Tho. Little. 

Lyn, Jan 17, 1704. 


Account from Bristol. 


We have had various accounts from Bristol, but as they all contain something 
of the same in general, only differently expressed, the following, as the most 
positively asserted, and best expressed, is recorded for the public information. 

Sir, — Observing your desire, (lately signified in the Gazette) to be further 
informed concerning the effects of the late dreadful tempest, in order to make a 
collection thereof. I have presumed to present you with the following particulars 
concerning Bristol, and the parts near adjacent, being an eye-witness of the 
same, or the majority of it. On Saturday the 27th of Nov. last, between the hours 
of one and two in the morning, arose a most prodigious storm of wind, which 
continued with very little intermission for the space of six hours, in which time it 
very much shattered the buildings, both public and private, by uncovering the 
houses, throwing down the chimneys, breaking the glass windows, overthrowing 
the pinnacles and battlements of the churches, and blowing off the leads. The 
churches in particular felt the fury of the storm. St. Stephen’s tower had three 
pinnacles blown off, which beat down the greatest part of the church. The 
cathedral is likewise very much defac’d, two of its windows, and several 


battlements being blown away; and, indeed, most churches in the city felt its 
force more or less; it also blew down abundance of great trees in the Marsh, 
College-green, St. James’s Churchyard, and other places in the city. And in the 
country it blew down and scattered abundance of hay and corn mows, besides 
almost levelling many orchards and groves of stout trees. But the greatest 
damage done to the city was the violent overflowing of the tide, occasioned by 
the force of the wind, which flowed an extraordinary height, and did abundance 
of damage to the merchants cellers. It broke in with great fury over tho marsh 
country, forcing down the banks or sea-walls, drowning abundance of sheep, and 
other cattle, washing some houses clear away, and breaking down part of others, 
in which many persons lost their lives. It likewise drove most of the ships in 
Kingroad a considerable way upon the land, some being much shatter’d, and one 
large vessel broke all in pieces, and near all the men lost, besides several lost out 
of other vessels. To conclude, the damage sustained by this city alone in 
merchandise, computed to an hundred thousand pounds, besides the great loss in 
the country, of cattel, corn, &c., which has utterly ruined many farmers, whose 
substance consisted in their stock of horse hay. So having given you the most 
material circumstances, and fatal effects of this great tempest in these parts, I 
conclude your (unknown) friend and Servant, Danial James. 

From Huntspill, in Somersetshire, we have the following account from, as we 
suppose, the minister of the place, though unknown to the collector of this work. 

Sir, — The parish of Huntspill hath received great damage by the late 
inundation of the salt water, particularly the west part thereof suffered most: for 
on the 27th day of November last, about four of the clock in the moming, a 
mighty south-west wind blew so strong as (in a little time) strangely tore our sea 
walls; insomuch, that a considerable part of the said walls were laid smooth, 
after which the sea coming in with great violence, drove in five vessels 
belonging to Bridgewater Key out of the channel, upon a wharf in our parish, 
which lay some distance off from the channel, and there they were all grounded; 
it is said, that the seamen there fathomed the depth, and found it about nine foot, 
which i.&lt;s taken notice to be four foot above our walls when standing; the salt 
water soon overflowed all the west end of the parish, forcing many of the 
inhabitants from their dwellings, and to shift for their lives: the water threw 
down several houses, and in one an antient woman was drowned, being about 
fourscore years old: some families sheltered themselves in the church, and there 
staid till the waters were abated: three window leaves of the town were blown 
down, and the ruff cast scaled off in many places: much of the lead of the church 
was damnify’d; the windows of the church and chancel much broken, and the 
chancel a great part of it untiled; the parsonage house, barn and walls received 


great damage; as also, did some of the neighbours to their houses; at the west 
end of the parsonage house stood a very large elm, which was four yards a 
quarter and Jialf a quarter in the circumference, it was broken off near the 
ground by the wind, without forcing any one of the moars above the surface, but 
remained as they were before: the inhabitants (many of them) have received 
great losses in their sheep, and their other cattle; in their corn and hay there is 
great spoil made. This is what information I can give of the damage this parish 
hath sustained by the late dreadful tempest. I am, Sir, Your humble servant, 

Sam. Wooddeson. 

Huntspill, January, 6, 1704. 


Letter from Minehead. 


From Minehead, in Somersetshire, and Swansea, in Wales, the following 
accounts are to be depended upon. 

Sir, — I received yours, and in answer to it these are to acquaint you, that all 
the ships in our harbour except two (which were 23 or 24 in number, besides 
fishing boats) were, through the violence of the storm, and the mooring posts 
giving way, drove from their anchors, one of them was staved to pieces, nine 
drove ashoar; but ‘tis hoped will be got off again, though some of them are very 
much damnified: several of the fishing boats likewise, with their nets, and other 
necessaries were destroy’d. Three seamen were drowned in the storm, and one 
man was squeez’d to death last Wednesday, by one of the ships that was forc’d 
ashoar, suddenly coming upon him, as they were digging round her, 
endeavouring to get her off. 

Our peer also was somewhat damaged, and it is thought, if the storm had 
continued till another tide, it would have been quite washed away, even level to 
the ground; which if so, would infallibly have ruined our harbour: our church 
likewise, was almost all untiled, the neighbouring churches also received much 
damage: the houses of our town, and all the country round about, were most of 
them damaged; some (as I am credibly informed) blown down, and several in a 
great measure uncovered: trees also of a very great bigness were broken off in 
the middle, and vast numbers blown down; 

One gentleman, as he told me himself, haying 2500 treed blown down: I wish 
you good success in these your undertakings, and I pray God that this late great 
calamity which was sent upon as as a punishment for our sins, may be a warning 
to the whole nation in general, and engage every one of us to a hearty and 
sincere repentance; otherwise, I am afraid we must expect greater evils than this 


was to fall upon us. From your unknown friend and servant, 

FsiST Chave. 

Swanzy, January 24, 1704. 

Sir, — I received yours, and accordingly have made an enquiry in our 
neighbourhood what damage might be done in the late storm, thro’ mercy we 
escap’d indifferently, but you will find underwritten as much as I can learn to be 
certainly true. The storm began here about 12 at night, but the most violent part 
of it was about 4 the next morning, about which time the greatest part of the 
houses in the town were uncovered, more or less, and one house clearly blown 
down; the damage sustain*d to the houses is modestly computed at 200Z., the 
south isle of the church was wholly uncovered, and considerable damage done to 
the other isles, and 4 large stones weighing about one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred pound each, was blown down fit&gt;m the end of the church, three of 
the four iron spears, that stood with vanes on the comers of the tower, were 
broke short off in the middle, and the vanes not to be found, and the tail of the 
weather cock, which stood in the middle of the tower was blown off, and found 
in a court near 400 yards distant from the tower. In Cline wood belonging to the 
Duke of Beaufort, near this town, there is about 100 large trees blown down; as 
also in a wood on our river belonging to Mr. Thomas Mansell, of Brittonferry 
about 80 large oakes. The tydes did not much damage, but two ships were blown 
off our bar, and by Providence one came aground on the salt house point near 
our harbour, else the ship and men had perished; the other came on shore, but 
was saved. I hear farther, that there are several stacks of corn overturn’d by the 
violence of the wind, in the parishes of Roysily and IsTgenny in Gower; most of 
the thatcht houses in this 

neighbourhood was uncovered. Sir, this you may rely on to be true. Yours, 
&c., 

William Jones. 


Letters from Grimsby and Kewpobt. 8G1 


From Grimsby, in Lincolnshire, the following account is taken for favourable. 

Sir, — The late dreadful tempest did not (blessed be God) much affect us on 
shore, so far was it from having any events more than common, that the usual 
marks of ordinary storms are not to be met with in these parts upon the land. I 
wish I could give as good an account of the ships then at anchor in our road, the 
whole fleet consisted of about an hundred sail, fifty whereof were wanting after 
the storm. The wrecks of four are to be seen in the road at low water, their men 
all lost, three more were sunk near the Spurn, all the men but one saved, six or 
seven were driven ashoar, and got off again with little or no damage. A small 


boy, not having a man on board, was taken at sea, by a merchant ship, what 
became of the rest, we are yet to learn. This is all the account I am able to give 
of the effects of the late storm, which was so favourable to us. I am, Sir, your 
most humble servant, 

Tho. Fairweather. 

From Newport and Hastings, the following accounts are chiefly mentioned to 
confirm what we have from other inland parts, and particularly in the letter 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions, concerning the salt being found on the 
grass and trees, at great distance from the sea, of which there are very authentic 
relations. 

Sir, — I received yours, and do hereby give you the best account of what 
hapned by the late storm in our island; we have had several trees blown down, 
and many houses in our town, and all parts of the island partly uncovered, but 
blessed be God, not one person perisht that I know or have heard of; nor one 
ship or vessel stranded on our shores in that dreadful storm, but only one vessel 
laden with tin, which was driven from her anchors in Cornwal, but was not 
stranded here till the Tuesday after, having spent her main-mast and all her sails. 
On Sunday night last, we had several ships and vessels stranded on the south and 
south-west parts of our island; but reports are so various, that I cannot tell you 
how many, some say 7, other 8, 12, and some say 15; one or two laden with 
cork, and two or three with Portugal wine, oranges, and lemons, one with hides 
and butter, one with sugar, one with pork, beef and oatmeal, and one with slates. 
Monday night, Tuesday and Wednesday, came on the back of our island, and 
some in at the Needles, the fleet that went out with the King of Spain, but it has 
been here such a dreadful storm, and such dark weather till this afternoon, that 
we can give no true account of them; some say that have been at the wrecks this 
afternoon, that there were several great ships coming in then: there is one thing I 
had almost forgotten, and I think is very remarkable, that there was found on the 
hedges and twigs of trees, knobs of salt congealed, which must come from the 
south and south-west parts of our sea coast, and was seen and tasted at the 
distance of 6 and 10 miles from those seas, and this account I had myself from 
the mouths of several gentlemen of undeniable reputation. 

Yours, Tho. Reade. 





Hastings, in Sussex, Jan. 25, 1704. 

Sir, — You desire to know what effect the late dreadful storm of wind had 
upon this town; in answer to your desire, take the following account This town 
consists of at least 600 houses, besides two great churches, some publick 
buildings, many shops standing upon the beach near the sea, and yet by the 


special blessing and providence of God, the whole town suffered not above 30l. 
or 40]. damage in their houses, churches, publick building and shops, and neither 
man, woman or child suffered the least hurt by the said terrible storm. The town 
stands upon the sea shore, but God be thanked the sea did us no damage; and the 
tydes were not so great as we have seen upon far less storms. The wind was 
exceeding boisterous, which might drive the froth and sea moisture six or seven 
miles up the country, for at that distances from the sea, the leaves of the trees 
and bushes, were as salt as if they had been dipped in the sea, which can be 
imputed to nothing else, but the violent winds carrying the frofth and moisture so 
far. I believe it may be esteemed almost miraculous that our town escaped so 
well in the late terrible storm, and therefore I have given you this account. I am, 
Sir, your friend, 
Stephen Gawen. 


Loss of Life at Brighthemstone. 


The following melancholy account from the town of Brighthemstone, in 
Sussex, is sent us. 


AN ESSAY UPON PROJECTS 
eee 


This collection of essays was the first volume published by Defoe. The essays 
are practical in the highest degree, brimming with fresh speculation that seeks 
everywhere the well-being of society by growth of material and moral power. 
Defoe wrote the essays in 1692 or 1693, when a year or two over thirty, and he 
published the volume in 1697. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


TO DALBY THOMAS, ESQ., One of the Commission’s for Managing His 
majesty’s Duties on Glass, &c 


SIR, 

This Preface comes directed to you, not as commissioner, &c., under whom I 
have the honour to serve his Majesty, nor as a friend, though I have great 
obligations of that sort also, but as the most proper judge of the subjects treated 
of, and more capable than the greatest part of mankind to distinguish and 
understand them. 

Books are useful only to such whose genius are suitable to the subject of them; 
and to dedicate a book of projects to a person who had never concerned himself 
to think that way would be like music to one that has no ear. 

And yet your having a capacity to judge of these things no way brings you 
under the despicable title of a projector, any more than knowing the practices 
and subtleties of wicked men makes a man guilty of their crimes. 

The several chapters of this book are the results of particular thoughts 
occasioned by conversing with the public affairs during the present war with 
France. The losses and casualties which attend all trading nations in the world, 
when involved in so cruel a war as this, have reached us all, and I am none of the 
least sufferers; if this has put me, as well as others, on inventions and projects, so 
much the subject of this book, it is no more than a proof of the reason I give for 
the general projecting humour of the nation. 

One unhappiness I lie under in the following book, viz.: That having kept the 
greatest part of it by me for near five years, several of the thoughts seem to be hit 
by other hands, and some by the public, which turns the tables upon me, as if I 
had borrowed from them. 

As particularly that of the seamen, which you know well I had contrived long 
before the Act for registering seamen was proposed. And that of educating 
women, which I think myself bound to declare, was formed long before the book 
called “Advice to the Ladies” was made public; and yet I do not write this to 
magnify my own invention, but to acquit myself from grafting on other people’s 
thoughts. If I have trespassed upon any person in the world, it is upon yourself, 
from whom I had some of the notions about county banks, and factories for 
goods, in the chapter of banks; and yet I do not think that my proposal for the 


women or the seamen clashes at all, either with that book, or the public method 
of registering seamen. 

I have been told since this was done that my proposal for a commission of 
inquiries into bankrupt estates is borrowed from the Dutch; if there is anything 
like it among the Dutch, it is more than ever I knew, or know yet; but if so, I 
hope it is no objection against our having the same here, especially if it be true 
that it would be so publicly beneficial as is expressed. 

What is said of friendly societies, I think no man will dispute with me, since 
one has met with so much success already in the practice of it. I mean the 
Friendly Society for Widows, of which you have been pleased to be a governor. 

Friendly societies are very extensive, and, as I have hinted, might be carried 
on to many particulars. I have omitted one which was mentioned in discourse 
with yourself, where a hundred tradesmen, all of several trades, agree together to 
buy whatever they want of one another, and nowhere else, prices and payments 
to be settled among themselves; whereby every man is sure to have ninety-nine 
customers, and can never want a trade; and I could have filled up the book with 
instances of like nature, but I never designed to fire the reader with particulars. 

The proposal of the pension office you will soon see offered to the public as 
an attempt for the relief of the poor; which, if it meets with encouragement, will 
every way answer all the great things I have said of it. 

I had wrote a great many sheets about the coin, about bringing in plate to the 
Mint, and about our standard; but so many great heads being upon it, with some 
of whom my opinion does not agree, I would not adventure to appear in print 
upon that subject. 

Ways and means also I have laid by on the same score: only adhering to this 
one point, that be it by taxing the wares they sell, be it by taxing them in stock, 
be it by composition—which, by the way, I believe is the best—be it by what 
way soever the Parliament please, the retailers are the men who seem to call 
upon us to be taxed; if not by their own extraordinary good circumstances, 
though that might bear it, yet by the contrary in all other degrees of the kingdom. 

Besides, the retailers are the only men who could pay it with least damage, 
because it is in their power to levy it again upon their customers in the prices of 
their goods, and is no more than paying a higher rent for their shops. 

The retailers of manufactures, especially so far as relates to the inland trade, 
have never been taxed yet, and their wealth or number is not easily calculated. 
Trade and land has been handled roughly enough, and these are the men who 
now lie as a reserve to carry on the burden of the war. 

These are the men who, were the land tax collected as it should be, ought to 
pay the king more than that whole Bill ever produced; and yet these are the men 


who, I think I may venture to say, do not pay a twentieth part in that Bill. 

Should the king appoint a survey over the assessors, and indict all those who 
were found faulty, allowing a reward to any discoverer of an assessment made 
lower than the literal sense of the Act implies, what a register of frauds and 
connivances would be found out! 

In a general tax, if any should be excused, it should be the poor, who are not 
able to pay, or at least are pinched in the necessary parts of life by paying. And 
yet here a poor labourer, who works for twelve pence or eighteen pence a day, 
does not drink a pot of beer but pays the king a tenth part for excise; and really 
pays more to the king’s taxes in a year than a country shopkeeper, who is 
alderman of the town, worth perhaps two or three thousand pounds, brews his 
own beer, pays no excise, and in the land-tax is rated it may be at 100 pounds, 
and pays 1 pound 4s. per annum, but ought, if the Act were put in due execution, 
to pay 36 pounds per annum to the king. 

If I were to be asked how I would remedy this, I would answer, it should be by 
some method in which every man may be taxed in the due proportion to his 
estate, and the Act put in execution, according to the true intent and meaning of 
it, in order to which a commission of assessment should be granted to twelve 
men, such as his Majesty should be well satisfied of, who should go through the 
whole kingdom, three in a body, and should make a new assessment of personal 
estates, not to meddle with land. 

To these assessors should all the old rates, parish books, poor rates, and 
highway rates, also be delivered; and upon due inquiry to be made into the 
manner of living, and reputed wealth of the people, the stock or personal estate 
of every man should be assessed, without connivance; and he who is reputed to 
be worth a thousand pounds should be taxed at a thousand pounds, and so on; 
and he who was an overgrown rich tradesman of twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds estate should be taxed so, and plain English and plain dealing be 
practised indifferently throughout the kingdom; tradesmen and landed men 
should have neighbours’ fare, as we call it, and a rich man should not be passed 
by when a poor man pays. 

We read of the inhabitants of Constantinople, that they suffered their city to be 
lost for want of contributing in time for its defence, and pleaded poverty to their 
generous emperor when he went from house to house to persuade them; and yet 
when the Turks took it, the prodigious immense wealth they found in it, made 
them wonder at the sordid temper of the citizens. 

England (with due exceptions to the Parliament, and the freedom wherewith 
they have given to the public charge) is much like Constantinople; we are 
involved in a dangerous, a chargeable, but withal a most just and necessary war, 


and the richest and moneyed men in the kingdom plead poverty; and the French, 
or King James, or the devil may come for them, if they can but conceal their 
estates from the public notice, and get the assessors to tax them at an under rate. 

These are the men this commission would discover; and here they should find 
men taxed at 500 pounds stock who are worth 20,000 pounds. Here they should 
find a certain rich man near Hackney rated to-day in the tax-book at 1,000 
pounds stock, and to-morrow offering 27,000 pounds for an estate. 

Here they should find Sir J-C- perhaps taxed to the king at 5,000 pounds 
stock, perhaps not so much, whose cash no man can guess at; and multitudes of 
instances I could give by name without wrong to the gentlemen. 

And, not to run on in particulars, I affirm that in the land-tax ten certain 
gentlemen in London put together did not pay for half so much personal estate, 
called stock, as the poorest of them is reputed really to possess. 

I do not inquire at whose door this fraud must lie; it is none of my business. 

I wish they would search into it whose power can punish it. But this, with 
submission, I presume to say: The king is thereby defrauded and horribly 
abused, the true intent and meaning of Acts of Parliament evaded, the nation 
involved in debt by fatal deficiencies and interests, fellow-subjects abused, and 
new inventions for taxes occasioned. 

The last chapter in this book is a proposal about entering all the seamen in 
England into the king’s pay—a subject which deserves to be enlarged into a 
book itself; and I have a little volume of calculations and particulars by me on 
that head, but I thought them too long to publish. In short, I am persuaded, was 
that method proposed to those gentlemen to whom such things belong, the 
greatest sum of money might be raised by it, with the least injury to those who 
pay it, that ever was or will be during the war. 

Projectors, they say, are generally to be taken with allowance of one-half at 
least; they always have their mouths full of millions, and talk big of their own 
proposals. And therefore I have not exposed the vast sums my calculations 
amount to; but I venture to say I could procure a farm on such a proposal as this 
at three millions per annum, and give very good security for payment—such an 
opinion I have of the value of such a method; and when that is done, the nation 
would get three more by paying it, which is very strange, but might easily be 
made out. 

In the chapter of academies I have ventured to reprove the vicious custom of 
swearing. I shall make no apology for the fact, for no man ought to be ashamed 
of exposing what all men ought to be ashamed of practising. But methinks I 
stand corrected by my own laws a little, in forcing the reader to repeat some of 
the worst of our vulgar imprecations, in reading my thoughts against it; to which, 


however, I have this to reply: 

First, I did not find it easy to express what I mean without putting down the 
very words—at least, not so as to be very intelligible. 

Secondly, why should words repeated only to expose the vice, taint the reader 
more than a sermon preached against lewdness should the assembly?—for of 
necessity it leads the hearer to the thoughts of the fact. But the morality of every 
action lies in the end; and if the reader by ill-use renders himself guilty of the 
fact in reading, which I designed to expose by writing, the fault is his, not mine. 

I have endeavoured everywhere in this book to be as concise as possible, 
except where calculations obliged me to be particular; and having avoided 
impertinence in the book, I would avoid it too, in the preface, and therefore shall 
break off with subscribing myself, 

Sir, 

Your most obliged, humble servant 
D. F. 


AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


Necessity, which is allowed to be the mother of invention, has so violently 
agitated the wits of men at this time that it seems not at all improper, by way of 
distinction, to call it the Projecting Age. For though in times of war and public 
confusions the like humour of invention has seemed to stir, yet, without being 
partial to the present, it is, I think, no injury to say the past ages have never come 
up to the degree of projecting and inventing, as it refers to matters of negotiation 
and methods of civil polity, which we see this age arrived to. 

Nor is it a hard matter to assign probable causes of the perfection in this 
modern art. I am not of their melancholy opinion who ascribe it to the general 
poverty of the nation, since I believe it is easy to prove the nation itself, taking it 
as one general stock, is not at all diminished or impoverished by this long, this 
chargeable war, but, on the contrary, was never richer since it was inhabited. 

Nor am I absolutely of the opinion that we are so happy as to be wiser in this 
age than our forefathers; though at the same time I must own some parts of 
knowledge in science as well as art have received improvements in this age 
altogether concealed from the former. 

The art of war, which I take to be the highest perfection of human knowledge, 
is a sufficient proof of what I say, especially in conducting armies and in 
offensive engines. Witness the now ways of rallies, fougades, entrenchments, 
attacks, lodgments, and a long et cetera of new inventions which want names, 
practised in sieges and encampments; witness the new forts of bombs and 
unheard-of mortars, of seven to ten ton weight, with which our fleets, standing 
two or three miles off at sea, can imitate God Almighty Himself and rain fire and 
brimstone out of heaven, as it were, upon towns built on the firm land; witness 
also our new-invented child of hell, the machine which carries thunder, 
lightning, and earthquakes in its bowels, and tears up the most impregnable 
fortification. 

But if I would search for a cause from whence it comes to pass that this age 
swarms with such a multitude of projectors more than usual, who—besides the 
innumerable conceptions, which die in the bringing forth, and (like abortions of 
the brain) only come into the air and dissolve—do really every day produce new 
contrivances, engines, and projects to get money, never before thought of; if, I 
say, I would examine whence this comes to pass, it must be thus: 

The losses and depredations which this war brought with it at first were 


exceeding many, suffered chiefly by the ill-conduct of merchants themselves, 
who did not apprehend the danger to be really what it was: for before our 
Admiralty could possibly settle convoys, cruisers, and stations for men-of-war 
all over the world, the French covered the sea with their privateers and took an 
incredible number of our ships. I have heard the loss computed, by those who 
pretended they were able to guess, at above fifteen millions of pounds sterling, 
in ships and goods, in the first two or three years of the war—a sum which, if put 
into French, would make such a rumbling sound of great numbers as would 
fright a weak accountant out of his belief, being no less than one hundred and 
ninety millions of livres. The weight of this loss fell chiefly on the trading part of 
the nation, and, amongst them, on the merchants; and amongst them, again, upon 
the most refined capacities, as the insurers, &c. And an incredible number of the 
best merchants in the kingdom sunk under the load, as may appear a little by a 
Bill which once passed the House of Commons for the relief of merchant- 
insurers, who had suffered by the war with France. If a great many fell, much 
greater were the number of those who felt a sensible ebb of their fortunes, and 
with difficulty bore up under the loss of great part of their estates. These, 
prompted by necessity, rack their wits for new contrivances, new inventions, 
new trades, stocks, projects, and anything to retrieve the desperate credit of their 
fortunes. That this is probable to be the cause will appear further thus. France 
(though I do not believe all the great outcries we make of their misery and 
distress—if one-half of which be true, they are certainly the best subjects in the 
world) yet without question has felt its share of the losses and damages of the 
war; but the poverty there falling chiefly on the poorer sort of people, they have 
not been so fruitful in inventions and practices of this nature, their genius being 
quite of another strain. As for the gentry and more capable sort, the first thing a 
Frenchman flies to in his distress is the army; and he seldom comes back from 
thence to get an estate by painful industry, but either has his brains knocked out 
or makes his fortune there. 

If industry be in any business rewarded with success it is in the merchandising 
part of the world, who indeed may more truly be said to live by their wits than 
any people whatsoever. All foreign negotiation, though to some it is a plain road 
by the help of custom, yet is in its beginning all project, contrivance, and 
invention. Every new voyage the merchant contrives is a project; and ships are 
sent from port to port, as markets and merchandises differ, by the help of strange 
and universal intelligence—wherein some are so exquisite, so swift, and so 
exact, that a merchant sitting at home in his counting-house at once converses 
with all parts of the known world. This and travel make a true-bred merchant the 
most intelligent man in the world, and consequently the most capable, when 


urged by necessity, to contrive new ways to live. And from hence, I humbly 
conceive, may very properly be derived the projects, so much the subject of the 
present discourse. And to this sort of men it is easy to trace the original of banks, 
stocks, stock-jobbing, assurances, friendly societies, lotteries, and the like. 

To this may be added the long annual inquiry in the House of Commons for 
ways and means, which has been a particular movement to set all the heads of 
the nation at work; and I appeal, with submission, to the gentlemen of that 
honourable House, if the greatest part of all the ways and means out of the 
common road of land taxes, polls, and the like, have not been handed to them 
from the merchant, and in a great measure paid by them too. 

However, I offer this but as an essay at the original of this prevailing humour 
of the people; and as it is probable, so it is also possible to be otherwise, which I 
submit to future demonstration. 

Of the several ways this faculty of projecting have exerted itself, and of the 
various methods, as the genius of the authors has inclined, I have been a diligent 
observer and, in most, an unconcerned spectator, and perhaps have some 
advantage from thence more easily to discover the faux pas of the actors. If I 
have given an essay towards anything new, or made discovery to advantage of 
any contrivance now on foot, all men are at the liberty to make use of the 
improvement; if any fraud is discovered, as now practised, it is without any 
particular reflection upon parties or persons. 

Projects of the nature I treat about are doubtless in general of public 
advantage, as they tend to improvement of trade, and employment of the poor, 
and the circulation and increase of the public stock of the kingdom; but this is 
supposed of such as are built on the honest basis of ingenuity and improvement, 
in which, though I will allow the author to aim primarily at his own advantage, 
yet with the circumstances of public benefit added. 

Wherefore it is necessary to distinguish among the projects of the present 
times between the honest and the dishonest. 

There are, and that too many, fair pretences of fine discoveries, new 
inventions, engines, and I know not what, which—being advanced in notion, and 
talked up to great things to be performed when such and such sums of money 
shall be advanced, and such and such engines are made—have raised the fancies 
of credulous people to such a height that, merely on the shadow of expectation, 
they have formed companies, chose committees, appointed officers, shares, and 
books, raised great stocks, and cried up an empty notion to that degree that 
people have been betrayed to part with their money for shares in a new nothing; 
and when the inventors have carried on the jest till they have sold all their own 
interest, they leave the cloud to vanish of itself, and the poor purchasers to 


quarrel with one another, and go to law about settlements, transferrings, and 
some bone or other thrown among them by the subtlety of the author to lay the 
blame of the miscarriage upon themselves. Thus the shares at first begin to fall 
by degrees, and happy is he that sells in time; till, like brass money, it will go at 
last for nothing at all. So have I seen shares in joint-stocks, patents, engines, and 
undertakings, blown up by the air of great words, and the name of some man of 
credit concerned, to 100 pounds for a five-hundredth part or share (some more), 
and at last dwindle away till it has been stock-jobbed down to 10 pounds, 12 
pounds, 9 pounds, 8 pounds a share, and at last no buyer (that is, in short, the 
fine new word for nothing-worth), and many families ruined by the purchase. If I 
should name linen manufactures, saltpetre-works, copper mines, diving engines, 
dipping, and the like, for instances of this, I should, I believe, do no wrong to 
truth, or to some persons too visibly guilty. 

I might go on upon this subject to expose the frauds and tricks of stock- 
jobbers, engineers, patentees, committees, with those Exchange mountebanks we 
very properly call brokers, but I have not gaul enough for such a work; but as a 
general rule of caution to those who would not be tricked out of their estates by 
such pretenders to new inventions, let them observe that all such people who 
may be suspected of design have assuredly this in their proposal: your money to 
the author must go before the experiment. And here I could give a very diverting 
history of a patent-monger whose cully was nobody but myself, but I refer it to 
another occasion. 

But this is no reason why invention upon honest foundations and to fair 
purposes should not be encouraged; no, nor why the author of any such fair 
contrivances should not reap the harvest of his own ingenuity. Our Acts of 
Parliament for granting patents to first inventors for fourteen years is a sufficient 
acknowledgment of the due regard which ought to be had to such as find out 
anything which may be of public advantage; new discoveries in trade, in arts and 
mysteries, of manufacturing goods, or improvement of land, are without 
question of as great benefit as any discoveries made in the works of nature by all 
the academies and royal societies in the world. 

There is, it is true, a great difference between new inventions and projects, 
between improvement of manufactures or lands (which tend to the immediate 
benefit of the public, and employing of the poor), and projects framed by subtle 
heads with a sort of a deceptio visus and legerdemain, to bring people to run 
needless and unusual hazards: I grant it, and give a due preference to the first. 
And yet success has so sanctified some of those other sorts of projects that it 
would be a kind of blasphemy against fortune to disallow them. Witness Sir 
William Phips’s voyage to the wreck; it was a mere project; a lottery of a 


hundred thousand to one odds; a hazard which, if it had failed, everybody would 
have been ashamed to have owned themselves concerned in; a voyage that 
would have been as much ridiculed as Don Quixote’s adventure upon the 
windmill. Bless us! that folks should go three thousand miles to angle in the 
open sea for pieces of eight! Why, they would have made ballads of it, and the 
merchants would have said of every unlikely adventure, “It, was like Phips’s 
wreck-voyage.” But it had success, and who reflects upon the project? 

“Nothing’s so partial as the laws of fate, 

Erecting blockheads to suppress the great. 

Sir Francis Drake the Spanish plate-fleet won; 
He had been a pirate if he had got none. 

Sir Walter Raleigh strove, but missed the plate, 
And therefore died a traitor to the State. 
Endeavour bears a value more or less, 

Just as ‘tis recommended by success: 

The lucky coxcomb ev’ry man will prize, 

And prosp’rous actions always pass for wise.” 

However, this sort of projects comes under no reflection as to their honesty, 
save that there is a kind of honesty a man owes to himself and to his family that 
prohibits him throwing away his estate in impracticable, improbable adventures; 
but still some hit, even of the most unlikely, of which this was one of Sir 
William Phips, who brought home a cargo of silver of near 200,000 pounds 
sterling, in pieces of eight, fished up out of the open sea, remote from any shore, 
from an old Spanish ship which had been sunk above forty years. 


THE HISTORY OF PROJECTS. 


When I speak of writing a History of Projects, I do not mean either of the 
introduction of, or continuing, necessary inventions, or the improvement of arts 
and sciences before known, but a short account of projects and projecting, as the 
word is allowed in the general acceptation at this present time; and I need not go 
far back for the original of the practice. 

Invention of arts, with engines and handicraft instruments for their improvement, 
requires a chronology as far back as the eldest son of Adam, and has to this day 
afforded some new discovery in every age. 

The building of the Ark by Noah, so far as you will allow it a human work, 
was the first project I read of; and, no question, seemed so ridiculous to the 
graver heads of that wise, though wicked, age that poor Noah was sufficiently 
bantered for it: and, had he not been set on work by a very peculiar direction 
from heaven, the good old man would certainly have been laughed out of it as a 
most senseless ridiculous project. 

The building of Babel was a right project; for indeed the true definition of a 
project, according to modern acceptation, is, as is said before, a vast 
undertaking, too big to be managed, and therefore likely enough to come to 
nothing. And yet, as great as they are, it is certainly true of them all, even as the 
projectors propose: that, according to the old tale, if so many eggs are hatched, 
there will be so many chickens, and those chickens may lay so many eggs more, 
and those eggs produce so many chickens more, and so on. Thus it was most 
certainly true that if the people of the Old World could have built a house up to 
heaven, they should never be drowned again on earth, and they only had forgot 
to measure the height; that is, as in other projects, it only miscarried, or else it 
would have succeeded. 

And yet, when all is done, that very building, and the incredible height it was 
carried, is a demonstration of the vast knowledge of that infant age of the world, 
who had no advantage of the experiments or invention of any before themselves. 

“Thus when our fathers, touched with guilt, 

That huge stupendous staircase built; 

We mock, indeed, the fruitless enterprise 
(For fruitless actions seldom pass for wise), 
But were the mighty ruins left, they’d show 
To what degree that untaught age did know.” 


I believe a very diverting account might be given of this, but I shall not 
attempt it. Some are apt to say with Solomon, “No new thing happens under the 
sun; but what is, has been:” yet I make no question but some considerable 
discovery has been made in these latter ages, and inventions of human origin 
produced, which the world was ever without before, either in whole or in part; 
and I refer only to two cardinal points, the use of the loadstone at sea, and the 
use of gunpowder and guns: both which, as to the inventing part, I believe the 
world owes as absolutely to those particular ages as it does the working in brass 
and iron to Tubal Cain, or the inventing of music to Jubal, his brother. As to 
engines and instruments for handicraftsmen, this age, I daresay, can show such 
as never were so much as thought of, much less imitated before; for I do not call 
that a real invention which has something before done like it—I account that 
more properly an improvement. For handicraft instruments, I know none owes 
more to true genuine contrivance, without borrowing from any former use, than 
a mechanic engine contrived in our time called a knitting-frame, which, built 
with admirable symmetry, works really with a very happy success, and may be 
observed by the curious to have a more than ordinary composition; for which I 
refer to the engine itself, to be seen in every stocking-weaver’s garret. 

I shall trace the original of the projecting humour that now reigns no farther 
back than the year 1680, dating its birth as a monster then, though by times it 
had indeed something of life in the time of the late civil war. I allow, no age has 
been altogether without something of this nature, and some very happy projects 
are left to us as a taste of their success; as the water-houses for supplying of the 
city of London with water, and, since that, the New River—both very 
considerable undertakings, and perfect projects, adventured on the risk of 
success. In the reign of King Charles I. infinite projects were set on foot for 
raising money without a Parliament: oppressing by monopolies and privy seals; 
but these are excluded our scheme as irregularities, for thus the French are as 
fruitful in projects as we; and these are rather stratagems than projects. After the 
Fire of London the contrivance of an engine to quench fires was a project the 
author was said to get well by, and we have found to be very useful. But about 
the year 1680 began the art and mystery of projecting to creep into the world. 
Prince Rupert, uncle to King Charles II., gave great encouragement to that part 
of it that respects engines and mechanical motions; and Bishop Wilkins added as 
much of the theory to it as writing a book could do. The prince has left us a 
metal called by his name; and the first project upon that was, as I remember, 
casting of guns of that metal and boring them—done both by a peculiar method 
of his own, and which died with him, to the great loss of the undertaker, who to 
that purpose had, with no small charge, erected a water-mill at Hackney Marsh, 


known by the name of the Temple Mill, which mill very happily performed all 
parts of the work; and I have seen some of those guns on board the Royal 
Charles, a first-rate ship, being of a reddish colour, different either from brass or 
copper. I have heard some reasons of state assigned why that project was not 
permitted to go forward; but I omit them, because I have no good authority for 
them. After this we saw a floating-machine, to be wrought with horses, for the 
towing of great ships both against wind and tide; and another for the raising of 
ballast, which, as unperforming engines, had the honour of being made, exposed, 
tried, and laid by before the prince died. 

If thus we introduce it into the world under the conduct of that prince, when he 
died it was left a hopeless brat, and had hardly any hand to own it, till the wreck- 
voyage before noted, performed so happily by Captain Phips, afterwards Sir 
William, whose strange performance set a great many heads on work to contrive 
something for themselves. He was immediately followed by my Lord Mordant, 
Sir John Narborough, and others from several parts, whose success made them 
soon weary of the work. 

The project of the Penny Post, so well known and still practised, I cannot 
omit, nor the contriver, Mr. Dockwra, who has had the honour to have the injury 
done him in that affair repaired in some measure by the public justice of the 
Parliament. And, the experiment proving it to be a noble and useful design, the 
author must be remembered, wherever mention is made of that affair, to his very 
great reputation. 

It was, no question, a great hardship for a man to be master of so fine a 
thought, that had both the essential ends of a project in it (public good and 
private want ), and that the public should reap the benefit and the author be left 
out; the injustice of which, no doubt, discouraged many a good design. But since 
an alteration in public circumstances has recovered the lost attribute of justice, 
the like is not to be feared. And Mr. Dockwra has had the satisfaction to see the 
former injury disowned, and an honourable return made, even by them who did 
not the injury, in bare respect to his ingenuity. 

A while before this several people, under the patronage of some great persons, 
had engaged in planting of foreign colonies (as William Penn, the Lord 
Shaftesbury, Dr. Cox, and others) in Pennsylvania, Carolina, East and West 
Jersey, and the like places, which I do not call projects, because it was only 
prosecuting what had been formerly begun. But here began the forming of public 
joint-stocks, which, together with the East India, African, and Hudson’s Bay 
Companies, before established, begot a new trade, which we call by a new name 
stock-jobbing, which was at first only the simple occasional transferring of 
interest and shares from one to another, as persons alienated their estates; but by 


the industry of the Exchange brokers, who got the business into their hands, it 
became a trade, and one perhaps managed with the greatest intrigue, artifice, and 
trick that ever anything that appeared with a face of honesty could be handled 
with; for while the brokers held the box, they made the whole Exchange the 
gamesters, and raised and lowered the prices of stocks as they pleased, and 
always had both buyers and sellers who stood ready innocently to commit their 
money to the mercy of their mercenary tongues. This upstart of a trade, having 
tasted the sweetness of success which generally attends a novel proposal, 
introduces the illegitimate wandering object I speak of, as a proper engine to find 
work for the brokers. Thus stock-jobbing nursed projecting, and projecting, in 
return, has very diligently pimped for its foster-parent, till both are arrived to be 
public grievances, and indeed are now almost grown scandalous. 


OF PROJECTORS. 


Man is the worst of all God’s creatures to shift for himself; no other animal is 
ever starved to death; nature without has provided them both food and clothes, 
and nature within has placed an instinct that never fails to direct them to proper 
means for a supply; but man must either work or starve, slave or die. He has 
indeed reason given him to direct him, and few who follow the dictates of that 
reason come to such unhappy exigences; but when by the errors of a man’s 
youth he has reduced himself to such a degree of distress as to be absolutely 
without three things—money, friends, and health— he dies in a ditch, or in some 
worse place, a hospital. 

Ten thousand ways there are to bring a man to this, and but very few to bring 
him out again. 

Death is the universal deliverer, and therefore some who want courage to bear 
what they see before them, hang themselves for fear; for certainly self- 
destruction is the effect of cowardice in the highest extreme. 

Others break the bounds of laws to satisfy that general law of nature, and turn 
open thieves, house-breakers, highwaymen, clippers, coiners, &c., till they run 
the length of the gallows, and get a deliverance the nearest way at St. Tyburn. 

Others, being masters of more cunning than their neighbours, turn their 
thoughts to private methods of trick and cheat, a modern way of thieving every 
jot as criminal, and in some degree worse than the other, by which honest men 
are gulled with fair pretences to part from their money, and then left to take their 
course with the author, who skulks behind the curtain of a protection, or in the 
Mint or Friars, and bids defiance as well to honesty as the law. 

Others, yet urged by the same necessity, turn their thoughts to honest 
invention, founded upon the platform of ingenuity and integrity. 

These two last sorts are those we call projectors; and as there was always more 
geese than swans, the number of the latter are very inconsiderable in comparison 
of the former; and as the greater number denominates the less, the just contempt 
we have of the former sort bespatters the other, who, like cuckolds, bear the 
reproach of other people’s crimes. 

A mere projector, then, is a contemptible thing, driven by his own desperate 
fortune to such a strait that he must be delivered by a miracle, or starve; and 
when he has beat his brains for some such miracle in vain, he finds no remedy 
but to paint up some bauble or other, as players make puppets talk big, to show 


like a strange thing, and then cry it up for a new invention, gets a patent for it, 
divides it into shares, and they must be sold. Ways and means are not wanting to 
swell the new whim to a vast magnitude; thousands and hundreds of thousands 
are the least of his discourse, and sometimes millions, till the ambition of some 
honest coxcomb is wheedled to part with his money for it, and then (nascitur 
ridiculus mus) the adventurer is left to carry on the project, and the projector 
laughs at him. The diver shall walk at the bottom of the Thames, the saltpetre 
maker shall build Tom T-d’s pond into houses, the engineers build models and 
windmills to draw water, till funds are raised to carry it on by men who have 
more money than brains, and then good-night patent and invention; the projector 
has done his business and is gone. 

But the honest projector is he who, having by fair and plain principles of 
sense, honesty, and ingenuity brought any contrivance to a suitable perfection, 
makes out what he pretends to, picks nobody’s pocket, puts his project in 
execution, and contents himself with the real produce as the profit of his 
invention. 


OF BANKS. 


Banks, without question, if rightly managed are, or may be, of great advantage, 
especially to a trading people, as the English are; and, among many others, this 
is one particular case in which that benefit appears: that they bring down the 
interest of money, and take from the goldsmiths, scriveners, and others, who 
have command of running cash, their most delicious trade of making advantage 
of the necessities of the merchant in extravagant discounts and premiums for 
advance of money, when either large customs or foreign remittances call for 
disbursements beyond his common ability; for by the easiness of terms on which 
the merchant may have money, he is encouraged to venture further in trade than 
otherwise he would do. Not but that there are other great advantages a Royal 
Bank might procure in this kingdom, as has been seen in part by this; as 
advancing money to the Exchequer upon Parliamentary funds and securities, by 
which in time of a war our preparations for any expedition need not be in danger 
of miscarriage for want of money, though the taxes raised be not speedily paid, 
nor the Exchequer burthened with the excessive interests paid in former reigns 
upon anticipations of the revenue; landed men might be supplied with moneys 
upon securities on easier terms, which would prevent the loss of multitudes of 
estates, now ruined and devoured by insolent and merciless mortgagees, and the 
like. But now we unhappily see a Royal Bank established by Act of Parliament, 
and another with a large fund upon the Orphans’ stock; and yet these advantages, 
or others, which we expected, not answered, though the pretensions in both have 
not been wanting at such time as they found it needful to introduce themselves 
into public esteem, by giving out prints of what they were rather able to do than 
really intended to practise. So that our having two banks at this time settled, and 
more erecting, has not yet been able to reduce the interest of money, not because 
the nature and foundation of their constitution does not tend towards it, but 
because, finding their hands full of better business, they are wiser than by being 
slaves to old obsolete proposals to lose the advantage of the great improvement 
they can make of their stock. 

This, however, does not at all reflect on the nature of a bank, nor of the benefit 
it would be to the public trading part of the kingdom, whatever it may seem to 
do on the practice of the present. We find four or five banks now in view to be 
settled. I confess I expect no more from those to come than we have found from 
the past, and I think I make no broach on either my charity or good manners in 


saying so; and I reflect not upon any of the banks that are or shall be established 
for not doing what I mention, but for making such publications of what they 
would do. I cannot think any man had expected the Royal Bank should lend 
money on mortgages at 4 per cent. (nor was it much the better for them to make 
publication they would do so from the beginning of January next after their 
settlement), since to this day, as I am informed, they have not lent one farthing in 
that manner. 

Our banks are indeed nothing but so many goldsmiths’ shops, where the credit 
being high (and the directors as high) people lodge their money; and they—the 
directors, I mean—make their advantage of it. If you lay it at demand, they allow 
you nothing; if at time, 3 per cent.; and so would any goldsmith in Lombard 
Street have done before. But the very banks themselves are so awkward in 
lending, so strict, so tedious, so inquisitive, and withal so public in their taking 
securities, that men who are anything tender won’t go to them; and so the 
easiness of borrowing money, so much designed, is defeated. For here is a 
private interest to be made, though it be a public one; and, in short, it is only a 
great trade carried on for the private gain of a few concerned in the original 
stock; and though we are to hope for great things, because they have promised 
them, yet they are all future that we know of. 

And yet all this while a bank might be very beneficial to this kingdom; and 
this might be so, if either their own ingenuity or public authority would oblige 
them to take the public good into equal concern with their private interest. 

To explain what I mean; banks, being established by public authority, ought 
also, as all public things are, to be under limitations and restrictions from that 
authority; and those limitations being regulated with a proper regard to the ease 
of trade in general, and the improvement of the stock in particular, would make a 
bank a useful, profitable thing indeed. 

First, a bank ought to be of a magnitude proportioned to the trade of the 
country it is in, which this bank is so far from that it is no more to the whole than 
the least goldsmith’s cash in Lombard Street is to the bank, from whence it 
comes to pass that already more banks are contriving. And I question not but 
banks in London will ere long be as frequent as lotteries; the consequence of 
which, in all probability, will be the diminishing their reputation, or a civil war 
with one another. It is true, the Bank of England has a capital stock; but yet, was 
that stock wholly clear of the public concern of the Government, it is not above a 
fifth part of what would be necessary to manage the whole business of the town 
—which it ought, though not to do, at least to be able to do. And I suppose I may 
venture to say above one-half of the stock of the present bank is taken up in the 
affairs of the Exchequer. 


I suppose nobody will take this discourse for an invective against the Bank of 
England. I believe it is a very good fund, a very useful one, and a very profitable 
one. It has been useful to the Government, and it is profitable to the proprietors; 
and the establishing it at such a juncture, when our enemies were making great 
boasts of our poverty and want of money, was a particular glory to our nation, 
and the city in particular. That when the Paris Gazette informed the world that 
the Parliament had indeed given the king grants for raising money in funds to be 
paid in remote years, but money was so scarce that no anticipations could be 
procured; that just then, besides three millions paid into the Exchequer that 
spring on other taxes by way of advance, there was an overplus-stock to be 
found of 1,200,000 pounds sterling, or (to make it speak French) of above fifteen 
millions, which was all paid voluntarily into the Exchequer. Besides this, I 
believe the present Bank of England has been very useful to the Exchequer, and 
to supply the king with remittances for the payment of the army in Flanders, 
which has also, by the way, been very profitable to itself. But still this bank is 
not of that bulk that the business done here requires, nor is it able, with all the 
stock it has, to procure the great proposed benefit, the lowering the interest of 
money: whereas all foreign banks absolutely govern the interest, both at 
Amsterdam, Genoa, and other places. And this defect I conceive the multiplicity 
of banks cannot supply, unless a perfect understanding could be secured between 
them. 

To remedy this defect, several methods might be proposed. Some I shall take 
the freedom to hint at:- 

First, that the present bank increase their stock to at least five millions sterling, 
to be settled as they are already, with some small limitations to make the 
methods more beneficial. 

Five millions sterling is an immense sum; to which add the credit of their 
cash, which would supply them with all the overplus-money in the town, and 
probably might amount to half as much more; and then the credit of running 
bills, which by circulating would, no question, be an equivalent to the other half: 
so that in stock, credit, and bank-bills the balance of their cash would be always 
ten millions sterling—a sum that everybody who can talk of does not 
understand. 

But then to find business for all this stock, which, though it be a strange thing 
to think of, is nevertheless easy when it comes to be examined. And first for the 
business; this bank should enlarge the number of their directors, as they do of 
their stock, and should then establish several sub-committees, composed of their 
own members, who should have the directing of several offices relating to the 
distinct sorts of business they referred to, to be overruled and governed by the 


governor and directors in a body, but to have a conclusive power as to contracts. 
Of these there should be - 

One office for loan of money for customs of goods, which by a plain method 
might be so ordered that the merchant might with ease pay the highest customs 
down, and so, by allowing the bank 4 per cent. advance, be first sure to secure 
the 10 pounds per cent. which the king allows for prompt payment at the Custom 
House, and be also freed from the troublesome work of finding bondsmen and 
securities for the money—which has exposed many a man to the tyranny of 
extents, either for himself or his friend, to his utter ruin, who under a more 
moderate prosecution had been able to pay all his debts, and by this method has 
been torn to pieces and disabled from making any tolerable proposal to his 
creditors. This is a scene of large business, and would, in proportion, employ a 
large cash, and it is the easiest thing in the world to make the bank the paymaster 
of all the large customs, and yet the merchant have so honourable a possession 
of his goods, as may be neither any diminution to his reputation or any hindrance 
to their sale. 

As, for example, suppose I have 100 hogsheads of tobacco to import, whose 
customs by several duties come to 1,000 pounds, and want cash to clear them. I 
go with my bill of loading to the bank, who appoint their officer to enter the 
goods and pay the duties, which goods, so entered by the bank, shall give them 
title enough to any part, or the whole, without the trouble of bills of sale, or 
conveyances, defeasances, and the like. The goods are carried to a warehouse at 
the waterside, where the merchant has a free and public access to them, as if in 
his own warehouse and an honourable liberty to sell and deliver either the whole 
(paying their disburse) or a part without it, leaving but sufficient for the 
payment, and out of that part delivered, either by notes under the hand of the 
purchaser, or any other way, he may clear the same, without any exactions, but 
of 4 pounds per cent., and the rest are his own. 

The ease this would bring to trade, the deliverance it would bring to the 
merchants from the insults of goldsmiths, &c,, and the honour it would give to 
our management of public imposts, with the advantages to the Custom House 
itself, and the utter destruction of extortion, would be such as would give a due 
value to the bank, and make all mankind acknowledge it to be a public good. 
The grievance of exactions upon merchants in this case is very great, and when I 
lay the blame on the goldsmiths, because they are the principal people made use 
of in such occasions, I include a great many other sorts of brokers and money- 
jobbing artists, who all get a snip out of the merchant. I myself have known a 
goldsmith in Lombard Street lend a man 700 pounds to pay the customs of a 
hundred pipes of Spanish wines; the wines were made over to him for security 


by bill of sale, and put into a cellar, of which the goldsmith kept the key; the 
merchant was to pay 6 pounds per cent. interest on the bond, and to allow 10 
pounds percent. premium for advancing the money. When he had the wines in 
possession the owner could not send his cooper to look after them, but the 
goldsmith’s man must attend all the while, for which he would be paid 5s. a day. 
If he brought a customer to see them, the goldsmith’s man must show them. The 
money was lent for two months. He could not be admitted to sell or deliver a 
pipe of wine out single, or two or three at a time, as he might have sold them; but 
on a word or two spoken amiss to the goldsmith (or which he was pleased to take 
so), he would have none sold but the whole parcel together. By this usage the 
goods lay on hand, and every month the money remained the goldsmith 
demanded a guinea per cent. forbearance, besides the interest, till at last by 
leakage, decay, and other accidents, the wines began to lessen. Then the 
goldsmith begins to tell the merchant he is afraid the wines are not worth the 
money he has lent, and demands further security, and in a little while, growing 
higher and rougher, he tells him he must have his money. The merchant—too 
much at his mercy, because he cannot provide the money—is forced to consent 
to the sale; and the goods, being reduced to seventy pipes sound—wine and four 
unsound (the rest being sunk for filling up), were sold for 13 pounds per pipe the 
sound, and 3 pounds the unsound, which amounted to 922 pounds together. 
Pounds s. d 

The cooper’s bill came to......... 3000 
The cellarage a year anda half to....1800 
Interests on the bondto......... 63 00 
The goldsmith’s men for attendance..... 800 
Allowance for advance of the money and 

forbearance. .....6. 6.4 7400 


193 00 


922 00 
By the moderatest computation that can be, these wines cost the merchant as 
follows:- 
First Cost with Charges on Board. Pounds s. d 
In Lisbon 15 mille reis per pipe is 


1,500 mille reis; exchange, 

at 6s. 4d. per mille rei..... 475 00 
Freight to London, then at 3 pounds per 

LOT oye saceceu Weems Ge woes 150 00 
Assurance on 500 pounds at 2 per cent... 10 00 
Petty charges............. 500 


640 0 0 

So that it is manifest by the extortion of this banker, the poor man lost the 
whole capital with freight and charges, and made but 29 pounds produce of a 
hundred pipes of wine. 

One other office of this bank, and which would take up a considerable branch 
of the stock, is for lending money upon pledges, which should have annexed to it 
a warehouse and factory, where all sorts of goods might publicly be sold by the 
consent of the owners, to the great advantage of the owner, the bank receiving 4 
pounds per cent. interest., and 2 per cent. commission for sale of the goods. 

A third office should be appointed for discounting bills, tallies, and notes, by 
which all tallies of the Exchequer, and any part of the revenue, should at stated 
allowances be ready money to any person, to the great advantage of the 
Government, and ease of all such as are any ways concerned in public 
undertakings. 

A fourth office for lending money upon land securities at 4 per cent. interest, 
by which the cruelty and injustice of mortgagees would be wholly restrained, 
and a register of mortgages might be very well kept, to prevent frauds. 

A fifth office for exchanges and foreign correspondences. 

A sixth for inland exchanges, where a very large field of business lies before 
them. 

Under this head it will not be improper to consider that this method will most 
effectually answer all the notions and proposals of county banks; for by this 
office they would be all rendered useless and unprofitable, since one bank of the 
magnitude I mention, with a branch of its office set apart for that business, might 
with ease manage all the inland exchange of the kingdom. 

By which such a correspondence with all the trading towns in England might 
be maintained, as that the whole kingdom should trade with the bank. Under the 
direction of this office a public cashier should be appointed in every county, to 
reside in the capital town as to trade (and in some counties more), through whose 
hands all the cash of the revenue of the gentry and of trade should be returned on 
the bank in London, and from the bank again on their cashier in every respective 
county or town, at the small exchange of 0.5 per cent., by which means all loss 


of money carried upon the road, to the encouragement of robbers and ruining of 
the country, who are sued for those robberies, would be more effectually 
prevented than by all the statutes against highwaymen that are or can be made. 

As to public advancings of money to the Government, they may be left to the 
directors in a body, as all other disputes and contingent cases are; and whoever 
examines these heads of business apart, and has any judgment in the particulars, 
will, I suppose, allow that a stock of ten millions may find employment in them, 
though it be indeed a very great sum. 

I could offer some very good reasons why this way of management by 
particular offices for every particular sort of business is not only the easiest, but 
the safest, way of executing an affair of such variety and consequence; also I 
could state a method for the proceedings of those private offices, their 
conjunction with and dependence on the general court of the directors, and how 
the various accounts should centre in one general capital account of stock, with 
regulations and appeals; but I believe them to be needless—at least, in this place. 

If it be objected here that it is impossible for one joint-stock to go through the 
whole business of the kingdom, I answer, I believe it is not either impossible or 
impracticable, particularly on this one account: that almost all the country 
business would be managed by running bills, and those the longest abroad of 
any, their distance keeping them out, to the increasing the credit, and 
consequently the stock of the bank. 


OF THE MULTIPLICITY OF BANKS. 


What is touched at in the foregoing part of this chapter refers to one bank royal 
to preside, as it were, over the whole cash of the kingdom: but because some 
people do suppose this work fitter for many banks than for one, I must a little 
consider that head. And first, allowing those many banks could, without 
clashing, maintain a constant correspondence with one another, in passing each 
other’s bills as current from one to another, I know not but it might be better 
performed by many than by one; for as harmony makes music in sound, so it 
produces success in business. 

A civil war among merchants is always the rain of trade: I cannot think a 
multitude of banks could so consist with one another in England as to join 
interests and uphold one another’s credit, without joining stocks too; I confess, if 
it could be done, the convenience to trade would be visible. 

If I were to propose which way these banks should be established, I answer, 
allowing a due regard to some gentlemen who have had thoughts of the same 
(whose methods I shall not so much as touch upon, much less discover; my 
thoughts run upon quite different methods, both for the fund and the 
establishment). 

Every principal town in England is a corporation, upon which the fund may be 
settled, which will sufficiently answer the difficult and chargeable work of suing 
for a corporation by patent or Act of Parliament. 

A general subscription of stock being made, and by deeds of settlement placed 
in the mayor and aldermen of the city or corporation for the time being, in trust, 
to be declared by deeds of uses, some of the directors being always made 
members of the said corporation, and joined in the trust; the bank hereby 
becomes the public stock of the town (something like what they call the rentes of 
the town-house in France), and is managed in the name of the said corporation, 
to whom the directors are accountable, and they back again to the general court. 

For example: suppose the gentlemen or tradesmen of the county of Norfolk, 
by a subscription of cash, design to establish a bank. The subscriptions being 
made, the stock is paid into the chamber of the city of Norwich, and managed by 
a court of directors, as all banks are, and chosen out of the subscribers, the 
mayor only of the city to be always one; to be managed in the name of the 
corporation of the city of Norwich, but for the uses in a deed of trust to be made 
by the subscribers, and mayor and aldermen, at large mentioned. I make no 


question but a bank thus settled would have as firm a foundation as any bank 
need to have, and every way answer the ends of a corporation. 

Of these sorts of banks England might very well establish fifteen, at the 
several towns hereafter mentioned. Some of which, though they are not the 
capital towns of the counties, yet are more the centre of trade, which in England 
runs in veins, like mines of metal in the earth: 

Canterbury. Salisbury. Exeter. Bristol. Worcester. Shrewsbury. 

Manchester. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Leeds, or Halifax, or York. 
Warwick or Birmingham. Oxford or Reading. Bedford. Norwich. 
Colchester. 

Every one of these banks to have a cashier in London, unless they could all 
have a general correspondence and credit with the bank royal. 

These banks in their respective counties should be a general staple and factory 
for the manufactures of the said county, where every man that had goods made, 
might have money at a small interest for advance, the goods in the meantime 
being sent forward to market, to a warehouse for that purpose erected in London, 
where they should be disposed of to all the advantages the owner could expect, 
paying only 1 per cent. commission. Or if the maker wanted credit in London 
either for Spanish wool, cotton, oil, or any goods, while his goods were in the 
warehouse of the said bank, his bill should be paid by the bank to the full value 
of his goods, or at least within a small matter. These banks, either by 
correspondence with each other, or an order to their cashier in London, might 
with ease so pass each other’s bills that a man who has cash at Plymouth, and 
wants money at Berwick, may transfer his cash at Plymouth to Newcastle in 
half-an-hour’s time, without either hazard, or charge, or time, allowing only 0.5 
per cent. exchange; and so of all the most distant parts of the kingdom. Or if he 
wants money at Newcastle, and has goods at Worcester or at any other clothing 
town, sending his goods to be sold by the factory of the bank of Worcester, he 
may remit by the bank to Newcastle, or anywhere else, as readily as if his goods 
were sold and paid for and no exactions made upon him for the convenience he 
enjoys. 

This discourse of banks, the reader is to understand, to have no relation to the 
present posture of affairs, with respect to the scarcity of current money, which 
seems to have put a stop to that part of a stock we call credit, which always is, 
and indeed must be, the most essential part of a bank, and without which no 
bank can pretend to subsist—at least, to advantage. 

A bank is only a great stock of money put together, to be employed by some 
of the subscribers, in the name of the rest, for the benefit of the whole. This 
stock of money subsists not barely on the profits of its own stock (for that would 


be inconsiderable), but upon the contingencies and accidents which multiplicity 
of business occasions. As, for instance, a man that comes for money, and knows 
he may have it to-morrow; perhaps he is in haste, and won’t take it to-day: only, 
that he may be sure of it to-morrow, he takes a memorandum under the hand of 
the officer, that he shall have it whenever he calls for it, and this memorandum 
we Call a bill. To-morrow, when he intended to fetch his money, comes a man to 
him for money, and, to save himself the labour of telling, he gives him the 
memorandum or bill aforesaid for his money; this second man does as the first, 
and a third does as he did, and so the bill runs about a mouth, two or three. And 
this is that we call credit, for by the circulation of a quantity of these bills, the 
bank enjoys the full benefit of as much stock in real value as the suppositious 
value of the bills amounts to; and wherever this credit fails, this advantage fails; 
for immediately all men come for their money, and the bank must die of itself: 
for I am sure no bank, by the simple improvement of their single stock, can ever 
make any considerable advantage. 

I confess, a bank who can lay a fund for the security of their bills, which shall 
produce first an annual profit to the owner, and yet make good the passant bill, 
may stand, and be advantageous, too, because there is a real and a suppositious 
value both, and the real always ready to make good the suppositious: and this I 
know no way to bring to pass but by land, which, at the same time that it lies 
transferred to secure the value of every bill given out, brings in a separate profit 
to the owner; and this way no question but the whole kingdom might be a bank 
to itself, though no ready money were to be found in it. 

I had gone on in some sheets with my notion of land being the best bottom for 
public banks, and the easiness of bringing it to answer all the ends of money 
deposited with double advantage, but I find myself happily prevented by a 
gentleman who has published the very same, though since this was wrote; and I 
was always master of so much wit as to hold my tongue while they spoke who 
understood the thing better than myself. 

Mr. John Asgill, of Lincoln’s Inn, in a small tract entitled, “Several Assertions 
proved, in order to create another Species of Money than Gold and Silver,” has 
so distinctly handled this very case, with such strength of argument, such 
clearness of reason, such a judgment, and such a style, as all the ingenious part 
of the world must acknowledge themselves extremely obliged to him for that 
piece. 

At the sight of which book I laid by all that had been written by me on that 
subject, for I had much rather confess myself incapable of handling that point 
like him, than have convinced the world of it by my impertinence. 


OF THE HIGHWAYS. 


It is a prodigious charge the whole nation groans under for the repair of 
highways, which, after all, lie in a very ill posture too. I make no question but if 
it was taken into consideration by those who have the power to direct it, the 
kingdom might be wholly eased of that burden, and the highways be kept in 
good condition, which now lie in a most shameful manner in most parts of the 
kingdom, and in many places wholly unpassable, from whence arise tolls and 
impositions upon passengers and travellers, and, on the other hand, trespasses 
and encroachments upon lands adjacent, to the great damage of the owners. 

The rate for the highways is the most arbitrary and unequal tax in the 
kingdom: in some places two or three rates of sixpence per pound in the year; in 
others the whole parish cannot raise wherewith to defray the charge, either by 
the very bad condition of the road or distance of materials; in others the 
surveyors raise what they never expend; and the abuses, exactions, connivances, 
frauds, and embezzlements are innumerable. 

The Romans, while they governed this island, made it one of their principal 
cares to make and repair the highways of the kingdom, and the chief roads we 
now use are of their marking out; the consequence of maintaining them was 
such, or at least so esteemed, that they thought it not below them to employ their 
legionary troops in the work; and it was sometimes the business of whole armies, 
either when in winter quarters or in the intervals of truce or peace with the 
natives. Nor have the Romans left us any greater tokens of their grandeur and 
magnificence than the ruins of those causeways and street-ways which are at this 
day to be seen in many parts of the kingdom, some of which have by the visible 
remains been discovered to traverse the whole kingdom, and others for more 
than a hundred miles are to be traced from colony to colony, as they had 
particular occasion. The famous highway or street called Watling Street, which 
some will tell you began at London Stone, and passing that very street in the 
City which we to this day call by that name, went on west to that spot where 
Tyburn now stands, and then turned north-west in so straight a line to St. Albans 
that it is now the exactest road (in one line for twenty miles) in the kingdom; and 
though disused now as the chief, yet is as good, and, I believe, the best road to 
St. Albans, and is still called the Streetway. From whence it is traced into 
Shropshire, above a hundred and sixty miles, with a multitude of visible 
antiquities upon it, discovered and described very accurately by Mr. Cambden. 


The Fosse, another Roman work, lies at this day as visible, and as plain a high 
causeway, of above thirty feet broad, ditched on either side, and coped and 
paved where need is—as exact and every jot as beautiful as the king’s new road 
through Hyde Park, in which figure it now lies from near Marshfield to 
Cirencester, and again from Cirencester to the Hill, three miles on this side 
Gloucester, which is not less than twenty-six miles, and is made use of as the 
great road to those towns, and probably has been so for a thousand years with 
little repairs. 

If we set aside the barbarity and customs of the Romans as heathens, and take 
them as a civil government, we must allow they were the pattern of the whole 
world for improvement and increase of arts and learning, civilising and 
methodising nations and countries conquered by their valour; and if this was one 
of their great cares, that consideration ought to move something. But to the great 
example of that generous people I will add three arguments:- 

1. It is useful, and that as it is convenient for carriages, which in a trading 
country is a great help to negotiation, and promotes universal correspondence, 
without which our inland trade could not be managed. And under this head I 
could name a thousand conveniences of a safe, pleasant, well-repaired highway, 
both to the inhabitant and the traveller, but I think it is needless. 

2. It is easy. I question not to make it appear it is easy to put all the highroads, 
especially in England, in a noble figure; large, dry, and clean; well drained, and 
free from floods, unpassable sloughs, deep cart-ruts, high ridges, and all the 
inconveniences they now are full of; and, when once done, much easier still to 
be maintained so. 

3. It may be cheaper, and the whole assessment for the repairs of highways for 
ever be dropped or applied to other uses for the public benefit. 

Here I beg the reader’s favour for a small digression. 

I am not proposing this as an undertaker, or setting a price to the public for 
which I will perform it, like one of the projectors I speak of, but laying open a 
project for the performance, which, whenever the public affairs will admit our 
governors to consider of, will be found so feasible that no question they may 
find undertakers enough for the performance; and in this undertaking age I do 
not doubt but it would be easy at any time to procure persons at their own charge 
to perform it for any single county, as a pattern and experiment for the whole 
kingdom. 

The proposal is as follows:- First, that an Act of Parliament be made with 
liberty for the undertakers to dig and trench, to cut down hedges and trees, or 
whatever is needful for ditching, draining and carrying off water, cleaning, 
enlarging and levelling the roads, with power to lay open or enclose lands; to 


encroach into lands; dig, raise, and level fences; plant and pull up hedges or trees 
(for the enlarging, widening, and draining the highways), with power to turn 
either the roads or watercourses, rivers and brooks, as by the directors of the 
works shall be found needful, always allowing satisfaction to be first made to the 
owners of such lands (either by assigning to them equivalent lands or payment in 
money, the value to be adjusted by two indifferent persons to be named by the 
Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper for the time being), and no watercourse to be 
turned from any water-mill without satisfaction first made both to the landlord 
and tenant. 

But before I proceed, I must say a word or two to this article. 

The chief, and almost the only, cause of the deepness and foulness of the roads 
is occasioned by the standing water, which (for want of due care to draw it off 
by scouring and opening ditches and drains, and other watercourses, and clearing 
of passages) soaks into the earth, and softens it to such a degree that it cannot 
bear the weight of horses and carriages; to prevent which, the power to dig, 
trench, and cut down, &c., mentioned above will be of absolute necessity. But 
because the liberty seems very large, and some may think it is too great a power 
to be granted to any body of men over their neighbours, it is answered:- 

1. It is absolutely necessary, or the work cannot be done, and the doing of the 
work is of much greater benefit than the damage can amount to. 

2. Satisfaction to be made to the owner (and that first, too, before the damage 
be done) is an unquestionable equivalent; and both together, I think, are a very 
full answer to any objection in that case. 

Besides this Act of Parliament, a commission must be granted to fifteen at 
least, in the name of the undertakers, to whom every county shall have power to 
join ten, who are to sit with the said fifteen so often and so long as the said 
fifteen do sit for affairs relating to that county, which fifteen, or any seven of 
them, shall be directors of the works, to be advised by the said ten, or any five of 
them, in matters of right and claim, and the said ten to adjust differences in the 
countries, and to have right by process to appeal in the name either of lords of 
manors, or privileges of towns or corporations, who shall be either damaged or 
encroached upon by the said work. All appeals to be heard and determined 
immediately by the said Lord Chancellor, or commission from him, that the 
work may receive no interruption. 

This commission shall give power to the said fifteen to press waggons, carts, 
and horses, oxen and men, and detain them to work a certain limited time, and 
within certain limited space of miles from their own dwellings, and at a certain 
rate of payment. No men, horses, or carts to be pressed against their consent 
during the times of hay-time or harvest, or upon market-days, if the person 


aggrieved will make affidavit he is obliged to be with his horses or carts at the 
said markets. 

It is well known to all who have any knowledge of the condition the highways 
in England now lie in that in most places there is a convenient distance land left 
open for travelling, either for driving of cattle, or marching of troops of horse, 
with perhaps as few lanes or defiles as in any countries. The crossroads, which 
are generally narrow, are yet broad enough in most places for two carriages to 
pass; but, on the other hand, we have on most of the highroads a great deal, if 
waste land thrown in (as it were, for an overplus to the highway), which, though 
it be used of course by cattle and travellers on occasion, is indeed no benefit at 
all either to the traveller as a road or to the poor as a common, or to the lord of 
the manor as a waste; upon it grows neither timber nor grass, in any quantity 
answerable to the land, but, though to no purpose, is trodden down, poached, and 
overrun by drifts of cattle in the winter, or spoiled with the dust in the summer. 
And this I have observed in many parts of England to be as good land as any of 
the neighbouring enclosures, as capable of improvement, and to as good 
purpose. 

These lands only being enclosed and manured, leaving the roads to 
dimensions without measure sufficient, are the fund upon which I build the 
prodigious stock of money that must do this work. These lands (which I shall 
afterwards make an essay to value), being enclosed, will be either saleable to 
raise money, or fit to exchange with those gentlemen who must part with some 
land where the ways are narrow, always reserving a quantity of these lands to be 
let out to tenants, the rent to be paid into the public stock or bank of the 
undertakers, and to be reserved for keeping the ways in the same repair, and the 
said bank to forfeit the lands if they are not so maintained. 

Another branch of the stock must be hands (for a stock of men is a stock of 
money), to which purpose every county, city, town, and parish shall be rated at a 
set price, equivalent to eight years’ payment, for the repair of highways, which 
each county, &c., shall raise, not by assessment in money, but by pressing of 
men, horses, and carriages for the work (the men, horses, &,c., to be employed 
by the directors); in which case all corporal punishments—as of whippings, 
stocks, pillories, houses of correction, &c.—might be easily transmitted to a 
certain number of days’ work on the highways, and in consideration of this 
provision of men the country should for ever after be acquitted of any 
contribution, either in money or work, for repair of the highways—building of 
bridges excepted. 

There lie some popular objections against this undertaking; and the first is (the 
great controverted point of England) enclosure of the common, which tends to 


depopulation, and injures the poor. 

2. Who shall be judges or surveyors of the work, to oblige the undertakers to 
perform to a certain limited degree? 

For the first, “the enclosure of the common”—a clause that runs as far as to an 
encroachment upon Magna Charta, and a most considerable branch of the 
property of the poor—I answer it thus:- 

1. The lands we enclose are not such as from which the poor do indeed reap 
any benefit—or, at least, any that is considerable. 

2. The bank and public stock, who are to manage this great undertaking, will 
have so many little labours to perform and offices to bestow, that are fit only for 
labouring poor persons to do, as will put them in a condition to provide for the 
poor who are so injured, that can work; and to those who cannot, may allow 
pensions for overseeing, supervising, and the like, which will be more than 
equivalent. 

3. For depopulations, the contrary should be secured, by obliging the 
undertakers, at such and such certain distances, to erect cottages, two at least in a 
place (which would be useful to the work and safety of the traveller), to which 
should be an allotment of land, always sufficient to invite the poor inhabitant, in 
which the poor should be tenant for life gratis, doing duty upon the highway as 
should be appointed, by which, and many other methods, the poor should be 
great gainers by the proposal, instead of being injured. 

4. By this erecting of cottages at proper distances a man might travel over all 
England as through a street, where he could never want either rescue from 
thieves or directions for his way. 

5. This very undertaking, once duly settled, might in a few years so order it 
that there should be no poor for the common; and, if so, what need of a common 
for the poor? Of which in its proper place. 

As to the second objection, “Who should oblige the undertakers to the 
performance?” I answer - 

1. Their Commission and charter should become void, and all their stock 
forfeit, and the lands enclosed and unsold remain as a pledge, which would be 
security sufficient. 

2. The ten persons chosen out of every county should have power to inspect 
and complain, and the Lord Chancellor, upon such complaint, to make a survey, 
and to determine by a jury, in which case, on default, they shall be obliged to 
proceed. 

3. The lands settled on the bank shall be liable to be extended for the uses 
mentioned, if the same at any time be not maintained in the condition at first 
provided, and the bank to be amerced upon complaint of the country. 


These and other conditions, which on a legal settlement to be made by wiser 
heads than mine might be thought on, I do believe would form a constitution so 
firm, so fair, and so equally advantageous to the country, to the poor, and to the 
public, as has not been put in practice in these later ages of the world. To 
discourse of this a little in general, and to instance in a place perhaps that has not 
its fellow in the kingdom—the parish of Islington, in Middlesex. There lies 
through this large parish the greatest road in England, and the most frequented, 
especially by cattle for Smithfield market; this great road has so many branches, 
and lies for so long a way through the parish, and withal has the inconvenience 
of a clayey ground, and no gravel at hand, that, modestly speaking, the parish is 
not able to keep it in repair; by which means several crossroads in the parish lie 
wholly unpassable, and carts and horses (and men too) have been almost buried 
in holes and sloughs; and the main road itself has for many years lain in a very 
ordinary condition, which occasioned several motions in Parliament to raise a 
toll at Highgate for the performance of what it was impossible the parish should 
do, and yet was of so absolute necessity to be done. And is it not very probable 
the parish of Islington would part with all the waste land upon their roads, to be 
eased of the intolerable assessment for repair of the highway, and answer the 
poor, who reap but a small benefit from it, some other way? And yet I am free to 
affirm that for a grant of waste and almost useless land, lying open to the 
highway (those lands to be improved, as they might easily be), together with the 
eight years’ assessment to be provided in workmen, a noble, magnificent 
causeway might be erected, with ditches on either side, deep enough to receive 
the water, and drains sufficient to carry it off, which causeway should be four 
feet high at least, and from thirty to forty feet broad, to reach from London to 
Barnet, paved in the middle, to keep it coped, and so supplied with gravel and 
other proper materials as should secure it from decay with small repairing. 

I hope no man would be so weak now as to imagine that by lands lying open 
to the road, to be assigned to the undertakers, I should mean that all Finchley 
Common should be enclosed and sold for this work; but, lest somebody should 
start such a preposterous objection, I think it is not improper to mention, that 
wherever a highway is to be carried over a large common, forest, or waste, 
without a hedge on either hand for a certain distance, there the several parishes 
shall allot the directors a certain quantity of the common, to lie parallel with the 
road, at a proportioned number of feet to the length and breadth of the said road 
—consideration also to be had to the nature of the ground; or else, giving them 
only room for the road directly shall suffer them to inclose in any one spot so 
much of the said common as shall be equivalent to the like quantity of land lying 
by the road. Thus where the land is good and the materials for erecting a 


causeway near, the less land may serve; and on the contrary, the more; but in 
general allowing them the quantity of land proportioned to the length of the 
causeway, and forty rods in breadth: though where the land is poor, as on downs 
and plains, the proportion must be considered to be adjusted by the country. 

Another point for the dimensions of roads should be adjusted; and the breadth 
of them, I think, cannot be less than thus: 

From London every way ten miles the high post-road to be built full forty feet 
in breadth and four feet high, the ditches eight feet broad and six feet deep, and 
from thence onward thirty feet, and so in proportion. 

Crossroads to be twenty feet broad, and ditches proportioned; no lanes and 
passes less than nine feet without ditches. 

The middle of the high causeways to be paved with stone, chalk, or gravel, 
and kept always two feet higher than the sides, that the water might have a free 
course into the ditches; and persons kept in constant employ to fill up holes, let 
out water, open drains, and the like, as there should be occasion—a proper work 
for highwaymen and such malefactors, as might on those services be exempted 
from the gallows. 

It may here be objected that eight years’ assessment to be demanded down is 
too much in reason to expect any of the poorer sort can pay; as, for instance, if a 
farmer who keeps a team of horse be at the common assessment to work a week, 
it must not be put so hard upon any man as to work eight weeks together. It is 
easy to answer this objection. 

So many as are wanted, must be had; if a farmer’s team cannot be spared 
without prejudice to him so long together, he may spare it at sundry times, or 
agree to be assessed, and pay the assessment at sundry payments; and the bank 
may make it as easy to them as they please. 

Another method, however, might be found to fix this work at once. As 
suppose a bank be settled for the highways of the county of Middlesex, which as 
they are, without doubt, the most used of any in the kingdom, so also they 
require the more charge, and in some parts lie in the worst condition of any in 
the kingdom. 

If the Parliament fix the charge of the survey of the highways upon a bank to 
be appointed for that purpose for a certain term of years, the bank undertaking to 
do the work, or to forfeit the said settlement. 

As thus: suppose the tax on land and tenements for the whole county of 
Middlesex does, or should be so ordered as it might, amount to 20,000 pounds 
per annum more or less, which it now does, and much more, including the work 
of the farmers’ teams, which must be accounted as money, and is equivalent to 
it, with some allowance to be rated for the city of London, &c., who do enjoy the 


benefit, and make the most use of the said roads, both for carrying of goods and 
bringing provisions to the city, and therefore in reason ought to contribute 
towards the highways (for it is a most unequal thing that the road from Highgate 
to Smithfield Market, by which the whole city is, in a manner, supplied with live 
cattle, and the road by those cattle horribly spoiled, should lie all upon that one 
parish of Islington to repair); wherefore I will suppose a rate for the highways to 
be gathered through the city of London of 10,000 pounds per annum more, 
which may be appointed to be paid by carriers, drovers, and all such as keep 
teams, horses, or coaches, and the like, or many ways, as is most equal and 
reasonable; the waste lands in the said county, which by the consent of the 
parishes, lords of the manors, and proprietors shall be allowed to the 
undertakers, when inclosed and let out, may (the land in Middlesex generally 
letting high) amount to 5,000 pounds per annum more. If, then, an Act of 
Parliament be procured to settle the tax of 30,000 pounds per annum for eight 
years, most of which will be levied in workmen and not in money, and the waste 
lands for ever, I dare be bold to offer that the highways for the whole county of 
Middlesex should be put into the following form, and the 5,000 pounds per 
annum land be bound to remain as a security to maintain them so, and the county 
be never burdened with any further tax for the repair of the highways. 

And that I may not propose a matter in general, like begging the question, 
without demonstration, I shall enter into the particulars how it may be 
performed, and that under these following heads of articles: 

1. What I propose to do to the highways. 2. What the charge will be. 3. How to 
be raised. 4. What security for performance. 5. What profit to the undertaker. 

1. WHAT I PROPOSE TO DO TO THE HIGHWAYS.—I answer first, not 
repair them; and yet secondly, not alter them—that is, not alter the course they 
run; but perfectly build them as a fabric. And, to descend to the particulars, it is 
first necessary to note which are the roads I mean, and their dimensions. 

First, the high post-roads, and they are for the county of Middlesex as follows: 


Miles. 
Staines, which is....15 
Colebrook is from Hounslow 5 
Uxbridge......... 15 
From London to Bushey, the Old Streetway 10 
Barnet, or nearit....9 
Waltham Cross, in Ware Road 11 


Besides these, there, are crossroads, bye-roads, and lanes, which must also be 
looked after; and that some of them may be put into condition, others may be 
wholly slighted and shut up, or made drift-ways, bridle-ways, or foot-ways, as 
may be thought convenient by the counties. 

The crossroads of most repute are as follows: 

Miles. 
London Hackney, Old Ford, and Bow 5 
Hackney Dalston and Islington 2 
Ditto Hornsey, Muswell Hill, to 8 
Whetstone 
Tottenham The Chase, Southgate, &c., 6 
called Green Lanes 
Enfield Wash Enfield Town, Whetstone, 10 
Totteridge, to Edgworth 
From London Hampstead, Hendon, and 8 
Edgworth 
Edgworth Stanmore, to Pinner, to 8 
Uxbridge 
London Harrow and Pinner Green 11 
Ditto Chelsea, Fulham 4 
Brentford Thistleworth, Twittenham, 
and Kingston 6 
Kingston Staines, Colebrook, and Uxbridge 17 
Ditto Chertsey Bridge 5 
90 
Overplus miles 50 


140 

And because there may be many parts of the crossroads which cannot be 
accounted in the number abovementioned, or may slip my knowledge or 
memory, I allow an overplus of 50 miles, to be added to the 90 miles above, 
which together make the crossroads of Middlesex to be 140 miles. 

For the bye-lanes such as may be slighted need nothing but to be ditched up; 
such as are for private use of lands, for carrying off corn, and driving cattle, are 
to be looked after by private hands. 

But of the last sort, not to be accounted by particulars, in the small county of 
Middlesex we cannot allow less in cross-bye-lanes, from village to village, and 
from dwelling-houses which stand out of the way to the roads, than 1,000 miles. 


So in the whole county I reckon up - 
Miles. 
Of the high post-road 67 
Of crossroads less public 140 
Of bye-lanes and passes 1,000 


1,207 

These are the roads I mean, and thus divided under their several 
denominations. 

To the question, what I would do to them I answer - 

(1). For the sixty-seven miles of high post-road I propose to throw up a firm 
strong causeway well-bottomed, six feet high in the middle and four feet on the 
side, faced with brick or stone, and crowned with gravel, chalk, or stone, as the 
several counties they are made through will afford, being forty-four feet in 
breadth, with ditches on either side eight feet broad and four feet deep; so the 
whole breadth will be sixty feet, if the ground will permit. 

At the end of every two miles, or such like convenient distances, shall be a 
cottage erected, with half an acre of ground allowed, which shall be given gratis, 
with one shilling per week wages, to such poor man of the parish as shall be 
approved, who shall, once at least every day, view his walk, to open passages for 
the water to run into the ditches, to fill up holes or soft places. 

Two riders shall be allowed to be always moving the rounds, to view 
everything out of repair, and make report to the directors, and to see that the 
cottagers do their duty. 

(2). For the 140 miles of crossroad a like causeway to be made, but of 
different dimensions—the breadth twenty feet, if the ground will allow it; the 
ditches four feet broad, three feet deep; the height in the middle three feet, and 
on the sides one foot, or two where it may be needful; to be also crowned with 
gravel, and one shilling per week to be allowed to the poor of every parish, the 
constables to be bound to find a man to walk on the highway every division for 
the same purpose as the cottagers do on the greater roads. 

Posts to be set up at every turning to note whither it goes, for the direction of 
strangers, and how many miles distant. 

(3). For the 1,000 miles of bye-lanes, only good and sufficient care to keep 
them in repair as they are, and to carry the water off by clearing and cutting the 
ditches, and laying materials where they are wanted. 

This is what I propose to do to them, and what, if once performed, I suppose 
all people would own to be an undertaking both useful and honourable. 

2. The second question I propose to give an account of iss WHAT THE 


CHARGE WILL BE, which I account thus. 

The work of the great causeway I propose, shall not cost less than ten shillings 
per foot (supposing materials to be bought, carriage, and men’s labour to be all 
hired), which for sixty-seven miles in length is no less than the sum of 176,880 
pounds; as thus: 

Every mile accounted at 1,760 yards, and three feet to the yard, is 5,280 feet, 
which at ten shillings per foot is 2,640 pounds per mile, and that, again, 
multiplied by sixty-seven, makes the sum of 176,880 pounds, into which I 
include the charge of watercourses, mills to throw off water where needful, 
drains, &c. 

To this charge must be added, ditching to inclose land for thirty cottages, and 
building thirty cottages at 40 pounds each, which is 1,200 pounds. 

The work of the smaller causeway I propose to finish at the rate of a shilling 
per foot, which being for 149 miles in length, at 5,280 feet per mile, amounts to 
36,960 pounds. 

Ditching, draining, and repairing 1,000 miles, Supposed at three shillings per 
rod, as for 320,000 rods, is 48,000 pounds, which, added to the two former 
accounts, is thus: 

Pounds 
The high post-roads, or the great causeway 178,080 
The small causeway 36,960 
Bye-lanes, &c. 48,000 


263,040 

If I were to propose some measures for the easing this charge, I could perhaps 
lay a scheme down how it may be performed for less than one-half of this 
charge. 

As first, by a grant of the court at the Old Bailey whereby all such criminals as 
are condemned to die for smaller crimes may, instead of transportation, be 
ordered a year’s work on the highways; others, instead of whippings, a 
proportioned time, and the like; which would, by a moderate computation, 
provide us generally a supply of 200 workmen, and coming in as fast as they go 
off; and let the overseers alone to make them work. 

Secondly, by an agreement with the Guinea Company to furnish 200 negroes, 
who are generally persons that do a great deal of work; and all these are 
subsisted very reasonably out of a public storehouse. 

Thirdly, by carts and horses to be bought, not hired, with a few able carters; 
and to the other a few workmen that have judgment to direct the rest, and thus I 
question not the great causeway shall be done for four shillings per foot charge; 


but of this by-the-bye. 

Fourthly, a liberty to ask charities and benevolences to the work. 

3. To the question, HOW THIS MONEY SHALL BE RAISED. I think if the 
Parliament settle the tax on the county for eight years at 30,000 pounds per 
annum, no man need ask how it shall be raised . . . It will be easy enough to raise 
the money; and no parish can grudge to pay a little larger rate for such a term, on 
condition never to be taxed for the highways any more. 

Eight years’ assessment at 30,000 pounds per annum is enough to afford to 
borrow the money by way of anticipation, if need be; the fund being secured by 
Parliament, and appropriated to that use and no other. 

4. As to WHAT SECURITY FOR PERFORMANCE. 

The lands which are inclosed may be appropriated by the same Act of 
Parliament to the bank and undertakers, upon condition of performance, and to 
be forfeit to the use of the several parishes to which they belong, in case upon 
presentation by the grand juries, and reasonable time given, any part of the roads 
in such and such parishes be not kept and maintained in that posture they are 
proposed to be. Now the lands thus settled are an eternal security to the country 
for the keeping the roads in repair; because, they will always be of so much 
value over the needful charge as will make it worth while to the undertakers to 
preserve their title to them; and the tenure of them being so precarious as to be 
liable to forfeiture on default, they will always be careful to uphold the 
causeways. 

Lastly, WHAT PROFIT TO THE UNDERTAKERS. For we must allow them 
to gain, and that considerably, or no man would undertake such a work. 

To this I propose: first, during the work, allow them out of the stock 3,000 
pounds per annum for management. 

After the work is finished, so much of the 5,000 pounds per annum as can be 
saved, and the roads kept in good repair, let be their own; and if the lands 
secured be not of the value of 5,000 pounds a year, let so much of the eight 
years’ tax be set apart as may purchase land to make them up; if they come to 
more, let the benefit be to the adventurers. 

It may be objected here that a tax of 30,000 pounds for eight years will come 
in as fast as it can well be laid out, and so no anticipations will be requisite; for 
the whole work proposed cannot be probably finished in less time; and, if so, 

Pounds 
The charge of the county amounts to 240,000 
The lands saved eight years’ revenue 40,000 


280,000 


which is 13,000 pounds more than the charge; and if the work be done so 
much cheaper, as is mentioned, the profit to the undertaker will be unreasonable. 

To this I say I would have the undertakers bound to accept the salary of 3,000 
pounds per annum for management, and if a whole year’s tax can be spared, 
either leave it unraised upon the country, or put it in bank to be improved against 
any occasion—of building, perhaps, a great bridge; or some very wet season or 
frost may so damnify the works as to make them require more than ordinary 
repair. But the undertakers should make no private advantage of such an 
overplus; there might be ways enough found for it. 

Another objection lies against the possibility of inclosing the lands upon the 
waste, which generally belongs to some manor, whose different tenures may be 
so cross, and so otherwise encumbered, that even the lords of those manors, 
though they were willing, could not convey them. 

This may be answered in general, that an Act of Parliament is omnipotent with 
respect to titles and tenures of land, and can empower lords and tenants to 
consent to what else they could not; as to particulars, they cannot be answered 
till they are proposed; but there is no doubt but an Act of Parliament may adjust 
it all in one head. 

What a kingdom would England be if this were performed in all the counties 
of it! And yet I believe it is feasible, even in the worst. I have narrowly deserved 
all the considerable ways in that unpassable county of Sussex, which (especially 
in some parts in the wild, as they very properly call it, of the county) hardly 
admits the country people to travel to markets in winter, and makes corn dear at 
market because it cannot be brought, and cheap at the farmer’s house because he 
cannot carry it to market; yet even in that county would I undertake to carry on 
this proposal, and that to great advantage, if backed with the authority of an Act 
of Parliament. 

I have seen in that horrible country the road, sixty to a hundred yards broad, 
lie from side to side all poached with cattle, the land of no manner of benefit, 
and yet no going with a horse, but at every step up to the shoulders, full of 
sloughs and holes, and covered with standing water. It costs them incredible 
sums of money to repair them; and the very places that are mended would fright 
a young traveller to go over them. The Romans mastered this work, and by a 
firm causeway made a highway quite through this deep country, through Darkin 
in Surrey to Stansted, and thence to Okeley, and so on to Arundel; its name tells 
us what it was made of (for it was called Stone Street), and many visible parts of 
it remain to this day. 

Now would any lord of a manor refuse to allow forty yards in breadth out of 
that road I mentioned, to have the other twenty made into a firm, fair, and 


pleasant causeway over that wilderness of a country? 

Or would not any man acknowledge that putting this country into a condition 
for carriages and travellers to pass would be a great work? The gentlemen would 
find the benefit of it in the rent of their land and price of their timber; the country 
people would find the difference in the sale of their goods, which now they 
cannot carry beyond the first market town, and hardly thither; and the whole 
county would reap an advantage a hundred to one greater than the charge of it. 
And since the want we feel of any convenience is generally the first motive to 
contrivance for a remedy, I wonder no man over thought of some expedient for 
so considerable a defect. 


OF ASSURANCES. 


Assurances among merchants, I believe, may plead prescription, and have been 
of use time out of mind in trade, though perhaps never so much a trade as now. 

It is a compact among merchants. Its beginning being an accident to trade, and 
arose from the disease of men’s tempers, who, having run larger adventures in a 
single bottom than afterwards they found convenient, grew fearful and uneasy; 
and discovering their uneasiness to others, who perhaps had no effects in the 
same vessel, they offer to bear part of the hazard for part of the profit: 
convenience made this a custom, and custom brought it into a method, till at last 
it becomes a trade. 

I cannot question the lawfulness of it, since all risk in trade is for gain, and 
when I am necessitated to have a greater cargo of goods in such or such a bottom 
than my stock can afford to lose, another may surely offer to go a part with me; 
and as it is just if I give another part of the gain, he should run part of the risk, so 
it is as just that if he runs part of my risk, he should have part of the gain. Some 
object the disparity of the premium to the hazard, when the insurer runs the risk 
of 100 pounds on the seas from Jamaica to London for 40s., which, say they, is 
preposterous and unequal. Though this objection is hardly worth answering to 
men of business, yet it looks something fair to them that know no better; and for 
the information of such, I trouble the reader with a few heads: 

First, they must consider the insurer is out no stock. 

Secondly, it is but one risk the insurer runs; whereas the assured has had a risk 
out, a risk of debts abroad, a risk of a market, and a risk of his factor, and has a 
risk of a market to come, and therefore ought to have an answerable profit. 

Thirdly, if it has been a trading voyage, perhaps the adventurer has paid three 
or four such premiums, which sometimes make the insurer clear more by a 
voyage than the merchant. I myself have paid 100 pounds insurances in those 
small premiums on a voyage I have not gotten 50 pounds by; and I suppose I am 
not the first that has done so either. 

This way of assuring has also, as other arts of trade have, suffered some 
improvement (if I may be allowed that term) in our age; and the first step upon it 
was an insurance office for houses, to insure them from fire. Common fame 
gives the project to Dr. Barebone—a man, I suppose, better known as a builder 
than a physician. Whether it were his, or whose it was, I do not inquire; it was 
settled on a fund of ground rents, to answer in case of loss, and met with very 


good acceptance. 

But it was soon followed by another, by way of friendly society, where all 
who subscribe pay their quota to build up any man’s house who is a contributor, 
if it shall happen to be burnt. I won’t decide which is the best, or which 
succeeded best, but I believe the latter brings in most money to the contriver. 

Only one benefit I cannot omit which they reap from these two societies who 
are not concerned in either; that if any fire happen, whether in houses insured or 
not insured, they have each of them a set of lusty fellows, generally watermen, 
who being immediately called up, wherever they live, by watchmen appointed, 
are, it must be confessed, very active and diligent in helping to put out the fire. 

As to any further improvement to be made upon assurances in trade, no 
question there may; and I doubt not but on payment of a small duty to the 
government the king might be made the general insurer of all foreign trade, of 
which more under another head. 

I am of the opinion also that an office of insurance erected to insure the titles 
of lands, in an age where they are so precarious as now, might be a project not 
unlikely to succeed, if established on a good fund. But I shall say no more to 
that, because it seems to be a design in hand by some persons in town, and is 
indeed no thought of my own. 

Insuring of life I cannot admire; I shall say nothing to it but that in Italy, 
where stabbing and poisoning is so much in vogue, something may be said for it, 
and on contingent annuities; and yet I never knew the thing much approved of on 
any account. 


OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Another branch of insurance is by contribution, or (to borrow the term from that 
before mentioned) friendly societies; which is, in short, a number of people 
entering into a mutual compact to help one another in case any disaster or 
distress fall upon them. 

If mankind could agree, as these might be regulated, all things which have 
casualty in them might be secured. But one thing is particularly required in this 
way of assurances: none can be admitted but such whose circumstances are (at 
least, in some degree) alike, and so mankind must be sorted into classes; and as 
their contingencies differ, every different sort may be a society upon even terms; 
for the circumstances of people, as to life, differ extremely by the age and 
constitution of their bodies and difference of employment—as he that lives on 
shore against him that goes to sea, or a young man against an old man, or a 
shopkeeper against a soldier, are unequal. I do not pretend to determine the 
controverted point of predestination, the foreknowledge and decrees of 
Providence. Perhaps, if a man be decreed to be killed in the trenches, the same 
foreknowledge ordered him to list himself a soldier, that it might come to pass, 
and the like of a seaman. But this I am sure, speaking of second causes, a 
seaman or a soldier are subject to more contingent hazards than other men, and 
therefore are not upon equal terms to form such a society; nor is an annuity on 
the life of such a man worth so much as it is upon other men: therefore if a 
society should agree together to pay the executor of every member so much after 
the decease of the said member, the seamen’s executors would most certainly 
have an advantage, and receive more than they pay. So that it is necessary to sort 
the world into parcels—seamen with seamen, soldiers with soldiers, and the like. 

Nor is this a new thing; the friendly society must not pretend to assume to 
themselves the contrivance of the method, or think us guilty of borrowing from 
them, when we draw this into other branches; for I know nothing is taken from 
them but the bare words, “friendly society,” which they cannot pretend to be any 
considerable piece of invention either. 

I can refer them to the very individual practice in other things, which claims 
prescription beyond the beginning of the last age, and that is in our marshes and 
fens in Essex, Kent, and the Isle of Ely; where great quantities of land being with 
much pains and a vast charge recovered out of the seas and rivers, and 
maintained with banks (which they call walls), the owners of those lands agree 


to contribute to the keeping up those walls and keeping out the sea, which is all 
one with a friendly society; and if I have a piece of land in any level or marsh, 
though it bounds nowhere on the sea or river, yet I pay my proportion to the 
maintenance of the said wall or bank; and if at any time the sea breaks in, the 
damage is not laid upon the man in whose land the breach happened, unless it 
was by his neglect, but it lies on the whole land, and is called a “level lot.” 

Again, I have known it practised in troops of horse, especially when it was so 
ordered that the troopers mounted themselves; where every private trooper has 
agreed to pay, perhaps, 2d. per diem out of his pay into a public stock, which 
stock was employed to remount any of the troop who by accident should lose his 
horse. 

Again, the sailors’ contribution to the Chest at Chatham is another friendly 
society, and more might be named. 

To argue against the lawfulness of this would be to cry down common equity 
as well as charity: for as it is kind that my neighbour should relieve me if I fall 
into distress or decay, so it is but equal he should do so if I agreed to have done 
the same for him; and if God Almighty has commanded us to relieve and help 
one another in distress, surely it must be commendable to bind ourselves by 
agreement to obey that command; nay, it seems to be a project that we are led to 
by the divine rule, and has such a latitude in it that for aught I know, as I said, all 
the disasters in the world might be prevented by it, and mankind be secured from 
all the miseries, indigences, and distresses that happen in the world. In which I 
crave leave to be a little particular. 

First general peace might be secured all over the world by it, if all the powers 
agreed to suppress him that usurped or encroached upon his neighbour. All the 
contingencies of life might be fenced against by this method (as fire is already), 
as thieves, floods by land, storms by sea, losses of all sorts, and death itself, in a 
manner, by making it up to the survivor. 

I shall begin with the seamen; for as their lives are subject to more hazards 
than others, they seem to come first in view. 


OF SEAMEN. 


Sailors are les enfants perdus, “the forlorn hope of the world;” they are fellows 
that bid defiance to terror, and maintain a constant war with the elements; who, 
by the magic of their art, trade in the very confines of death, and are always 
posted within shot, as I may say, of the grave. It is true, their familiarity with 
danger makes them despise it (for which, I hope, nobody will say they are the 
wiser); and custom has so hardened them that we find them the worst of men, 
though always in view of their last moment. 

I have observed one great error in the custom of England relating to these sort 
of people, and which this way of friendly society would be a remedy for: 

If a seaman who enters himself, or is pressed into, the king’s service be by any 
accident wounded or disabled, to recompense him for the loss, he receives a 
pension during life, which the sailors call “smart-money,” and is proportioned to 
their hurt, as for the loss of an eye, arm, leg, or finger, and the like: and as it is a 
very honourable thing, so it is but reasonable that a poor man who loses his 
limbs (which are his estate) in the service of the Government, and is thereby 
disabled from his labour to get his bread, should be provided for, and not suffer 
to beg or starve for want of those limbs he lost in the service of his country. 

But if you come to the seamen in the merchants’ service, not the least 
provision is made: which has been the loss of many a good ship, with many a 
rich cargo, which would otherwise have been saved. 

And the sailors are in the right of it, too. For instance, a merchant ship coming 
home from the Indies, perhaps very rich, meets with a privateer (not so strong 
but that she might fight him and perhaps get off); the captain calls up his crew, 
tells them, “Gentlemen, you see how it is; I don’t question but we may clear 
ourselves of this caper, if you will stand by me.” One of the crew, as willing to 
fight as the rest, and as far from a coward as the captain, but endowed with a 
little more wit than his fellows, replies, “Noble captain, we are all willing to 
fight, and don’t question but to beat him off; but here is the case: if we are taken, 
we Shall be set on shore and then sent home, and lose perhaps our clothes and a 
little pay; but if we fight and beat the privateer, perhaps half a score of us may be 
wounded and lose our limbs, and then we are undone and our families. If you 
will sign an obligation to us that the owners or merchants shall allow a pension 
to such as are maimed, that we may not fight for the ship, and go a-begging 
ourselves, we will bring off the ship or sink by her side; otherwise I am not 


willing to fight, for my part.” The captain cannot do this; so they strike, and the 
ship and cargo are lost. 

If I should turn this supposed example into a real history, and name the ship 
and the captain that did so, it would be too plain to be contradicted. 

Wherefore, for the encouragement of sailors in the service of the merchant, I 
would have a friendly society erected for seamen; wherein all sailors or seafaring 
men, entering their names, places of abode, and the voyages they go upon at an 
office of insurance for seamen, and paying there a certain small quarterage of 1s. 
per quarter, should have a sealed certificate from the governors of the said office 
for the articles hereafter mentioned: 


I. 


If any such seaman, either in fight or by any other accident at sea, come to be 
disabled, he should receive from the said office the following sums of money, 
either in pension for life, or ready money, as he pleased: 
Pounds Pounds 
An eye 25 2 
Both eyes 100 8 
One leg 50 4 
Both legs 80 6 
For the Right hand 80 6 
loss of Left hand 50 or 4 per annum for life 
Right arm 100 8 
Left arm 80 6 
Both hands 160 12 
Both arms 200 16 
Any broken arm, or leg, or thigh, towards the cure 10 pounds 
If taken by the Turks, 50 pounds towards his ransom. 
If he become infirm and unable to go to sea or maintain himself by 
age or sickness 6 pounds per annum. 
To their wives if they are killed or drowned 50 pounds 

In consideration of this, every seaman subscribing to the society shall agree to 
pay to the receipt of the said office his quota of the sum to be paid whenever, 
and as often as, such claims are made, the claims to be entered into the office 
and upon sufficient proof made, the governors to regulate the division and 
publish it in print. 

For example, suppose 4,000 seamen subscribe to this society, and after six 
months—for no man should claim sooner than six months—a merchant’s ship 
having engaged a privateer, there comes several claims together, as thus - 

Pounds 
A was wounded and lost one leg......... 50 
B blown up with powder, and has lost aneye.... 25 
C had a great shot took off hisarm........ 100 
D with a splinter had an eye struck out...... 25 
E was killed with a great shot; to be paid to his wife 50 


250 

The governors hereupon settle the claims of these persons, and make 
publication “that whereas such and such seamen, members of the society, have 
in an engagement with a French privateer been so and so hurt, their claims upon 
the office, by the rules and agreement of the said office, being adjusted by the 
governors, amounts to 250 pounds, which, being equally divided among the 
subscribers, comes to 1s. 3d. each, which all persons that are subscribers to the 
said office are desired to pay in for their respective subscriptions, that the said 
wounded persons may be relieved accordingly, as they expect to be relieved if 
the same or the like casualty should befall them.” 

It is but a small matter for a man to contribute, if he gave 1s. 3d. out of his 
wages to relieve five wounded men of his own fraternity; but at the same time to 
be assured that if he is hurt or maimed he shall have the same relief, is a thing so 
rational that hardly anything but a hare-brained follow, that thinks of nothing, 
would omit entering himself into such an office. 

I shall not enter further into this affair, because perhaps I may give the 
proposal to some persons who may set it on foot, and then the world may see the 
benefit of it by the execution. 


I1.—FOR WIDOWS. 


The same method of friendly society, I conceive, would be a very proper 
proposal for widows. 

We have abundance of women, who have been bred well and lived well, ruined 
in a few years, and perhaps left young with a houseful of children and nothing to 
support them, which falls generally upon the wives of the inferior clergy, or of 
shopkeepers and artificers. 

They marry wives with perhaps 300 pounds to 1,000 pounds portion, and can 
settle no jointure upon them. Either they are extravagant and idle, and waste it; 
or trade decays; or losses or a thousand contingencies happen to bring a 
tradesman to poverty, and he breaks. The poor young woman, it may be, has 
three or four children, and is driven to a thousand shifts, while he lies in the Mint 
or Friars under the dilemma of a statute of bankruptcy; but if he dies, then she is 
absolutely undone, unless she has friends to go to. 

Suppose an office to be erected, to be called an office of insurance for 
widows, upon the following conditions: 

Two thousand women, or their husbands for them, enter their names into a 
register to be kept for that purpose, with the names, age, and trade of their 
husbands, with the place of their abode, paying at the time of their entering 5s. 
down with 1s. 4d. per quarter, which is to the setting up and support of an office 
with clerks and all proper officers for the same; for there is no maintaining such 
without charge. They receive every one of them a certificate sealed by the 
secretary of the office, and signed by the governors, for the articles hereafter 
mentioned: 

If any one of the women become a widow at any time after six months from 
the date of her subscription, upon due notice given, and claim made at the office 
in form as shall be directed, she shall receive within six mouths after such claim 
made the sum of 500 pounds in money without any deductions, saving some 
small fees to the officers, which the trustees must settle, that they may be known. 

In consideration of this, every woman so subscribing obliges herself to pay, as 
often as any member of the society becomes a widow, the due proportion or 
share, allotted to her to pay towards the 500 pounds for the said widow, provided 
her share does not exceed the sum of 5s. 

No seamen’s or soldiers’ wives to be accepted into such a proposal as this, on 
the account before mentioned, because the contingencies of their lives are not 


equal to others—unless they will admit this general exception, supposing they do 
not die out of the kingdom. 

It might also be an exception that if the widow that claimed had really, bona 
fide, left her by her husband to her own use, clear of all debts and legacies, 2,000 
pounds, she should have no claim, the intent being to aid the poor, not add to the 
rich. But there lie a great many objections against such an article, as - 

1. It may tempt some to forswear themselves. 

2. People will order their wills so as to defraud the exception. 

One exception must be made, and that is, either very unequal matches (as 
when a woman of nineteen marries an old man of seventy), or women who have 
infirm husbands—I mean, known and publicly so; to remedy which two things 
are to be done: 

1. The office must have moving officers without doors, who shall inform 
themselves of such matters, and if any such circumstances appear, the office 
should have fourteen days’ time to return their money and declare their 
subscriptions void. 

2. No woman whose husband had any visible distemper should claim under a 
year after her subscription. 

One grand objection against this proposal is, how you will oblige people to 
pay either their subscription or their quarterage. 

To this I answer, by no compulsion (though that might be performed too), but 
altogether voluntary; only with this argument to move it, that if they do not 
continue their payments, they lose the benefit of their past contributions. 

I know it lies as a fair objection against such a project as this, that the number 
of claims are so uncertain that nobody knows what they engage in when they 
subscribe, for so many may die annually out of two thousand as may make my 
payment 20 pounds or 25 pounds per annum; and if a woman happen to pay that 
for twenty years, though she receives the 500 pounds at last, she is a great loser; 
but if she dies before her husband, she has lessened his estate considerably, and 
brought a great loss upon him. 

First, I say to this that I would have such a proposal as this be so fair and so 
easy, that if any person who had subscribed found the payments too high and the 
claims fall too often, it should be at their liberty at any time, upon notice given, 
to be released, and stand obliged no longer; and, if so, volenti non fit injuria. 
Every one knows best what their own circumstances will bear. 

In the next place, because death is a contingency no man can directly 
calculate, and all that subscribe must take the hazard; yet that a prejudice against 
this notion may not be built on wrong grounds, let us examine a little the 
probable hazard, and see how many shall die annually out of 2,000 subscribers, 


accounting by the common proportion of burials to the number of the living. 

Sir William Petty, in his political arithmetic, by a very ingenious calculation, 
brings the account of burials in London to be one in forty annually, and proves it 
by all the proper rules of proportioned computation; and I will take my scheme 
from thence. 

If, then, one in forty of all the people in England die, that supposes fifty to die 
every year out of our two thousand subscribers; and for a woman to contribute 
5s. to every one, would certainly be to agree to pay 12 pounds 10s. per annum. 
upon her husband’s life, to receive 500 pounds when he died, and lose it if she 
died first; and yet this would not be a hazard beyond reason too great for the 
gain. 

But I shall offer some reasons to prove this to be impossible in our case: first, 
Sir William Petty allows the city of London to contain about a million of people, 
and our yearly bill of mortality never yet amounted to 25,000 in the most sickly 
years we have had (plague years excepted); sometimes but to 20,000, which is 
but one in fifty. Now it is to be considered here that children and ancient people 
make up, one time with another, at least one-third of our bills of mortality, and 
our assurances lie upon none but the middling age of the people, which is the 
only age wherein life is anything steady; and if that be allowed, there cannot die 
by his computation above one in eighty of such people every year; but because I 
would be sure to leave room for casualty, I will allow one in fifty shall die out of 
our number subscribed. 

Secondly, it must be allowed that our payments falling due only on the death 
of husbands, this one in fifty must not be reckoned upon the two thousand, for it 
is to be supposed at least as many women shall die as men, and then there is 
nothing to pay; so that one in fifty upon one thousand is the most that I can 
suppose shall claim the contribution in a year, which is twenty claims a year at 
5s. each, and is 5 pounds per annum. And if a woman pays this for twenty years, 
and claims at last, she is gainer enough, and no extraordinary loser if she never 
claims at all. And I verily believe any office might undertake to demand at all 
adventures not above 6 pounds per annum, and secure the subscriber 500 pounds 
in case she come to claim as a widow. 

I forbear being more particular on this thought, having occasion to be larger in 
other prints, the experiment being resolved upon by some friends who are 
pleased to think this too useful a project not to be put in execution, and therefore 
I refer the reader to the public practice of it. 

I have named these two cases as special experiments of what might be done by 
assurances in way of friendly society; and I believe I might, without arrogance, 
affirm that the same thought might be improved into methods that should 


prevent the general misery and poverty of mankind, and at once secure us 
against beggars, parish poor, almshouses, and hospitals; and by which not a 
creature so miserable or so poor but should claim subsistence as their due, and 
not ask it of charity. 

I cannot believe any creature so wretchedly base as to beg of mere choice, but 
either it must proceed from want or sordid prodigious covetousness; and thence I 
affirm there can be no beggar but he ought to be either relieved or punished, or 
both. If a man begs for more covetousness without want, it is a baseness of soul 
so extremely sordid as ought to be used with the utmost contempt, and punished 
with the correction due to a dog. If he begs for want, that want is procured by 
slothfulness and idleness, or by accident; if the latter, he ought to be relieved; if 
the former, he ought to be punished for the cause, but at the same time relieved 
also, for no man ought to starve, let his crime be what it will. 

I shall proceed, therefore, to a scheme by which all mankind, be he never so 
mean, so poor, so unable, shall gain for himself a just claim to a comfortable 
subsistence whosoever age or casualty shall reduce him to a necessity of making 
use of it. There is a poverty so far from being despicable that it is honourable, 
when a man by direct casualty, sudden Providence, and without any procuring of 
his own, is reduced to want relief from others, as by fire, shipwreck, loss of 
limbs, and the like. 

These are sometimes so apparent that they command the charity of others; but 
there are also many families reduced to decay whose conditions are not so 
public, and yet their necessities as great. Innumerable circumstances reduce men 
to want; and pressing poverty obliges some people to make their cases public, or 
starve; and from thence came the custom of begging, which sloth and idleness 
has improved into a trade. But the method I propose, thoroughly put in practice, 
would remove the cause, and the effect would cease of course. 

Want of consideration is the great reason why people do not provide in their 
youth and strength for old age and sickness; and the ensuing proposal is, in short, 
only this—that all persons in the time of their health and youth, while they are 
able to work and spare it, should lay up some small inconsiderable part of their 
gettings as a deposit in safe hands, to lie as a store in bank to relieve them, if by 
age or accident they come to be disabled, or incapable to provide for themselves; 
and that if God so bless them that they nor theirs never come to need it, the 
overplus may be employed to relieve such as shall. 

If an office in the same nature with this were appointed in every county in 
England, I doubt not but poverty might easily be prevented, and begging wholly 
suppressed. 


THE PROPOSAL IS FOR A PENSION OFFICE. 


That an office be erected in some convenient place, where shall be a secretary, a 
clerk, and a searcher, always attending. 

That all sorts of people who are labouring people and of honest repute, of what 
calling or condition soever, men or women (beggars and soldiers excepted), 
who, being sound of their limbs and under fifty years of age, shall come to the 
said office and enter their names, trades, and places of abode into a register to be 
kept for that purpose, and shall pay down at the time of the said entering the sum 
of sixpence, and from thence one shilling per quarter, shall every one have an 
assurance under the seal of the said office for these following conditions: 

1. Every such subscriber, if by any casualty (drunkenness and quarrels 
excepted) they break their limbs, dislocate joints, or are dangerously maimed or 
bruised, able surgeons appointed for that purpose shall take them into their care, 
and endeavour their cure gratis. 

2. If they are at any time dangerously sick, on notice given to the said office 
able physicians shall be appointed to visit them, and give their prescriptions 
gratis. 

3. If by sickness or accident, as aforesaid, they lose their limbs or eyes, so as 
to be visibly disabled to work, and are otherwise poor and unable to provide for 
themselves, they shall either be cured at the charge of the office, or be allowed a 
pension for subsistence during life. 

4. If they become lame, aged, bedrid, or by real infirmity of body are unable to 
work, and otherwise incapable to provide for themselves, on proof made that it is 
really and honestly so they shall be taken into a college or hospital provided for 
that purpose, and be decently maintained during life. 

5. If they are seamen, and die abroad on board the merchants’ ships they were 
employed in, or are cast away and drowned, or taken and die in slavery, their 
widows shall receive a pension during their widowhood. 

6. If they were tradesmen and paid the parish rates, if by decay and failure of 
trade they break and are put in prison for debt, they shall receive a pension for 
subsistence during close imprisonment. 

7. If by sickness or accidents they are reduced to extremities of poverty for a 
season, on a true representation to the office they shall be relieved as the 
governors shall see cause. 

It is to be noted that in the fourth article such as by sickness and age are 


disabled from work, and poor, shall be taken into the house and provided for; 
whereas in the third article they who are blind or have lost limbs, &c., shall have 
pensions allowed them. 

The reason of this difference is this: 

A poor man or woman that has lost his hand, or leg, or sight, is visibly 
disabled, and we cannot be deceived; whereas other infirmities are not so easily 
judged of, and everybody would be claiming a pension, when but few will 
demand being taken into a hospital but such as are really in want. 

And that this might be managed with such care and candour as a design which 
carries so good a face ought to be, I propose the following method for putting it 
into practice: 

I suppose every undertaking of such a magnitude must have some principal 
agent to push it forward, who must manage and direct everything, always with 
direction of the governors. 

And first I will suppose one general office erected for the great parishes of 
Stepney and Whitechapel; and as I shall lay down afterwards some methods to 
oblige all people to come in and subscribe, so I may be allowed to suppose here 
that all the inhabitants of those two large parishes (the meaner labouring sort, I 
mean) should enter their names, and that the number of them should be 100,000, 
as I believe they would be at least. 

First, there should be named fifty of the principal inhabitants of the said 
parishes (of which the churchwardens for the time being, and all the justices of 
the peace dwelling in the bounds of the said parish, and the ministers resident for 
the time being, to be part) to be governors of the said office. 

The said fifty to be first nominated by the Lord Mayor of London for the time 
being, and every vacancy to be supplied in ten days at farthest by the majority of 
voices of the rest. 

The fifty to choose a committee of eleven, to sit twice a week, of whom three 
to be a quorum; with a chief governor, a deputy-governor, and a treasurer. 

In the office, a secretary with clerks of his own, a registrar and two clerks, 
four searchers, a messenger (one in daily attendance under salary), a physician, a 
surgeon, and four visitors. 

In the hospital, more or less (according to the number of people entertained), a 
housekeeper, a steward, nurses, a porter, and a chaplain. 

For the support of this office, and that the deposit money might go to none but 
the persons and uses for whom it is paid, and that it might not be said officers 
and salaries was the chief end of the undertaking (as in many a project it has 
been), I propose that the manager or undertaker, whom I mentioned before, be 
the secretary, who shall have a clerk allowed him, whose business it shall be to 


keep the register, take the entries, and give out the tickets (sealed by the 
governors and signed by himself), and to enter always the payment of quarterage 
of every subscriber. And that there may be no fraud or connivance, and too great 
trust be not reposed in the said secretary, every subscriber who brings his 
quarterage is to put it into a great chest, locked up with eleven locks, every 
member of the committee to keep a key, so that it cannot be opened but in the 
presence of them all; and every time a subscriber pays his quarterage, the 
secretary shall give him a sealed ticket thus [Christmas 96] which shall be 
allowed as the receipt of quarterage for that quarter. 

Note.—The reason why every subscriber shall take a receipt or ticket for his 
quarterage is because this must be the standing law of the office—that if any 
subscribers fail to pay their quarterage, they shall never claim after it until 
double so much be paid, nor not at all that quarter, whatever befalls them. 

The secretary should be allowed to have 2d. for every ticket of entry he gives 
out, and Id. for every receipt he gives for quarterage, to be accounted for as 
follows: 

One-third to himself in lieu of salary, he being to pay three clerks out of it. 

One-third to the clerks and other officers among them. 

And one-third to defray the incident charge of the office. 

Thus calculated. Per annum. 
100,000 subscribers paying 1d. 
each every quarter Pounds s. d. 
1,666 3 4 


One-third To the secretary 
per annum and 
three clerks 555 7 9 
Pounds per annum. 
{ To a registrar 100 } 
{ To a clerk 50 } 
{ To four searchers 100 } 55000 
One-third { To a physician 100 } 
{ To a surgeon 100 } 
{ To four visitors 100 } 
{ To ten committee-men, } 
{ 5s. each sitting, } 
{ twice per week } 
One-third { is 260 } 
to incident{ To a clerk of } 


charges, { committees 50 } 
such as { To a messenger 40 } 560 15 7 
{ A house for the office 40 } 
{ A house for the } 
{ hospital 100 } 
{ Contingencies 70 } 
15s, 7d. ============== 
1,666 34 
All the charge being thus paid out of such a trifle as Id. per quarter, the next 
consideration is to examine what the incomes of this subscription may be, and in 
time what may be the demands upon it. 
Pounds s. d. 
If 100,000 persons subscribe, they 
pay down at their entering each 
6d., which is 2,500 0 0 
And the first year’s payment is in 
stock at 1s. per quarter 20,000 0 0 
It must be allowed that under three 
months the subscriptions will not 
be well complete; so the payment 
of quarterage shall not begin but 
from the day after the books are 
full, or shut up; and from thence 
one year is to pass before any 
claim can be made; and the money 
coming in at separate times, I 
suppose no improvement upon it for 
the first year, except of the 
2,500 pounds, which, lent to the king 
on some good fund at 7 pounds per cent. 
interest, advances the first year 175 0 0 
The quarterage of the second year, 
abating for 1,000 claims 19,800 0 0 
And the interest of the first year’s 
money at the end of the second year, 
lent to the king, as aforesaid, at 
7 per cent. interest, is 1,774 10 0 
The quarterage of the third year, abating 
for claims 19,400 0 0 


The interest of former cash to the end of 
the third year 3,284 8 0 


Income of three years 66,933 18 0 

Note.—Any persons may pay 2s. up to 5s. quarterly, if they please, and upon a 
claim will be allowed in proportion. 

To assign what shall be the charge upon this, where contingency has so great a 
share, is not to be done; but by way of political arithmetic a probable guess may 
be made. 

It is to be noted that the pensions I propose to be paid to persons claiming by 
the third, fifth, and sixth articles are thus: every person who paid 1s. quarterly 
shall receive 12d. weekly, and so in proportion every 12d. paid quarterly by any 
one person to receive so many shillings weekly, if they come to claim a pension. 

The first year no claim is allowed; so the bank has in stock completely 22,500 
pounds. From thence we are to consider the number of claims. 

Sir William Petty, in his “Political Arithmetic,” supposes not above one in 
forty to die per annum out of the whole number of people; and I can by no 
means allow that the circumstances of our claims will be as frequent as death, 
for these reasons: 

1. Our subscriptions respect all persons grown and in the prime of their age; 
past the first, and providing against the last, part of danger (Sir William’s 
account including children and old people, which always make up one-third of 
the bills of mortality). 

2. Our claims will fall thin at first for several years; and let but the money 
increase for ten years, as it does in the account for three years, it would be 
almost sufficient to maintain the whole number. 

3. Allow that casualty and poverty are our debtor side; health, prosperity, and 
death are the creditor side of the account; and in all probable accounts those 
three articles will carry off three fourth-parts of the number, as follows: If one in 
forty shall die annually (as no doubt they shall, and more), that is 2,500 a year, 
which in twenty years is 50,000 of the number; I hope I may be allowed one- 
third to be out of condition to claim, apparently living without the help of 
charity, and one third in health and body, and able to work; which, put together, 
make 83,332; so it leaves 16,668 to make claims of charity and pensions in the 
first twenty years, and one-half of them must, according to Sir William Petty, die 
on our hands in twenty years; so there remains but 8,334. 

But to put it out of doubt, beyond the proportion to be guessed at, 

I will allow they shall fall thus: 
The first year, we are to note, none can claim; and the second year the number 


must be very few, but increasing: wherefore I suppose 
One in every 500 shall claim the second year, Pounds 
which is 200; the charge whereof is 500 
One in every 100 the third year is 1,000; the charge 2,500 
Together with the former 200 500 


To carry on the calculation. 

Pounds s. d. We find the stock at the end of the third year 66,933 18 0 The 
quarterage of the fourth year, abating as before 19,000 0 O Interest of the stock 
4,882 17 6 The quarterage of the fifth year 18,600 0 O Interest of the stock 6,473 
0 0 ===S============ 115,889 15 6 

The charge 3,000 0 0 2,000 to fall the fourth year 5,000 0 O And the old 
continued 3,500 0 0 2,000 the fifth year 5,000 0 0 The old continued 11,000 0 0 
SSSSsSSss====== 27,500 00 

By this computation the stock is increased above the charge in five years 
89,379 pounds 15s. 6d.; and yet here are sundry articles to be considered on both 
sides of the account that will necessarily increase the stock and diminish the 
charge: 

First, in the five years’ time 6,200 having 

claimed charity, the number being abated 

for in the reckoning above for stock, it 

may be allowed new subscriptions will be 

taken in to keep the number full, which 

in five years amounts to 3,400 0 0 
Their sixpences is 115 0 0 


3,555 0 0 
Which added to 115,889 pounds 15s. 6d. augments 
be stock to 119,444 156 
Six thousand two hundred persons claiming 
help, which falls, to be sure, on the aged 
and infirm, I think, at a modest computation, 
in five years’ time 500 of them may be dead, 
which, without allowing annually, we take 
at an abatement of 4,000 pounds out of the 
charge 4,000 0 0 
Which reduces the charge to 23,500 0 0 
Besides this, the interest of the quarterage, which is supposed in the former 


account to lie dead till the year is out, which cast up from quarter to quarter, 
allowing it to be put out quarterly, as it may well be, amounts to, by computation 
for five years, 5,250 pounds. 

From the fifth year, as near as can be computed, the number of pensioners 
being so great, I make no doubt but they shall die off the hands of the undertaker 
as fast as they shall fall in, excepting, so much difference as the payment of 
every year, which the interest of the stock shall supply. 

For example: Pounds s. d. At the end of the fifth year the stock in hand 94,629 
15 6 The payment of the sixth year 20,000 0 0 Interest of the stock 5,408 4 0 
SSSSSSSssss======= 120,037 19 6 Allow an overplus charge for keeping in 
the house, which will be dearer than pensions, 10,000 pounds per annum 10,000 
O O Charge of the sixth year 22,500 O 0 Balance in cash 87,537 19 6 
SSS=555=========== 120,037 19 6 

This also is to be allowed—that all those persons who are kept by the office in 
the house shall have employment provided for them, whereby no persons shall 
be kept idle, the works to be suited to every one’s capacity without rigour, only 
some distinction to those who are most willing to work; the profits of the said 
work to the stock of the house. 

Besides this, there may great and very profitable methods be found out to 
improve the stock beyond the settled interest of 7 per cent., which perhaps may 
not always be to be had, for the Exchequer is not always borrowing money; but a 
bank of 80,000 pounds, employed by faithful hands, need not want opportunities 
of great, and very considerable improvement. 

Also it would be a very good object for persons who die rich to leave legacies 
to, which in time might be very well supposed to raise a standing revenue to it. 

I will not say but various contingencies may alter the charge of this 
undertaking, and swell the claims beyond proportion further than I extend it; but 
all that, and much more, is sufficiently answered in the calculations by above 
80,000 pounds in stock to provide for it. 

As to the calculation being made on a vast number of subscribers, and more 
than, perhaps, will be allowed likely to subscribe, I think the proportion may 
hold good in a few as well as in a great many; and perhaps if 20,000 subscribed, 
it might be as effectual. I am indeed willing to think all men should have sense 
enough to see the usefulness of such a design, and be persuaded by their interest 
to engage in it; but some men have less prudence than brutes, and will make no 
provision against age till it comes; and to deal with such, two ways might be 
used by authority to compel them. 

1. The churchwardens and justices of peace should send the beadle of the 
parish, with an officer belonging to this office, about to the poorer parishioners 


to tell them that, since such honourable provision is made for them to secure 
themselves in old age from poverty and distress, they should expect no relief 
from the parish if they refused to enter themselves, and by sparing so small a 
part of their earnings to prevent future misery. 

2. The churchwardens of every parish might refuse the removal of persons and 
families into their parish but upon their having entered into this office. 

3. All persons should be publicly desired to forbear giving anything to 
beggars, and all common beggars suppressed after a certain time; for this would 
effectually suppress beggary at last. 

And, to oblige the parishes to do this on behalf of such a project, the governor 
of the house should secure the parish against all charges coming upon them from 
any person who did subscribe and pay the quarterage, and that would most 
certainly oblige any parish to endeavour that all the labouring meaner people in 
the parish should enter their names; for in time it would most certainly take all 
the poor in the parish off of their hands. 

I know that by law no parish can refuse to relieve any person or family fallen 
into distress; and therefore to send them word they must expect no relief, would 
seem a vain threatening. But thus far the parish may do: they shall be esteemed 
as persons who deserve no relief, and shall be used accordingly; for who indeed 
would ever pity that man in his distress who at the expense of two pots of beer a 
month might have prevented it, and would not spare it? 

As to my calculations, on which I do not depend either, I say this: if they are 
probable, and that in five years’ time a subscription of a hundred thousand 
persons would have 87,537 pounds 19s. 6d. in cash, all charges paid, I desire any 
one but to reflect what will not such a sum do. For instance, were it laid out in 
the Million Lottery tickets, which are now sold at 6 pounds each, and bring in 1 
pound per annum for fifteen years, every 1,000 pounds so laid out pays back in 
time 2,500 pounds, and that time would be as fast as it would be wanted, and 
therefore be as good as money; or if laid out in improving rents, as ground-rents 
with buildings to devolve in time, there is no question but a revenue would be 
raised in time to maintain one-third part of the number of subscribers, if they 
should come to claim charity. 

And I desire any man to consider the present state of this kingdom, and tell 
me, if all the people of England, old and young, rich and poor, were to pay into 
one common bank 4s. per annum a head, and that 4s. duly and honestly 
managed, whether the overplus paid by those who die off, and by those who 
never come to want, would not in all probability maintain all that should be poor, 
and for ever banish beggary and poverty out of the kingdom. 


OF WAGERING. 


Wagering, as now practised by politics and contracts, is become a branch of 
assurances; it was before more properly a part of gaming, and as it deserved, had 
but a very low esteem; but shifting sides, and the war providing proper subjects, 
as the contingencies of sieges, battles, treaties, and campaigns, it increased to an 
extraordinary reputation, and offices were erected on purpose which managed it 
to a strange degree and with great advantage, especially to the office-keepers; so 
that, as has been computed, there was not less gaged on one side and other, upon 
the second siege of Limerick, than two hundred thousand pounds. 

How it is managed, and by what trick and artifice it became a trade, and how 
insensibly men were drawn into it, an easy account may be given. 

I believe novelty was the first wheel that set it on work, and I need make no 
reflection upon the power of that charm: it was wholly a new thing, at least upon 
the Exchange of London; and the first occasion that gave it a room among public 
discourse, was some persons forming wagers on the return and success of King 
James, for which the Government took occasion to use them as they deserved. 

I have heard a bookseller in King James’s time say, “That if he would have a 
book sell, he would have it burnt by the hand of the common hangman;” the 
man, no doubt, valued his profit above his reputation; but people are so addicted 
to prosecute a thing that seems forbid, that this very practice seemed to be 
encouraged by its being contraband. 

The trade increased, and first on the Exchange and then in coffee-houses it got 
life, till the brokers, those vermin of trade, got hold of it, and then particular 
offices were set apart for it, and an incredible resort thither was to be seen every 
day. 

These offices had not been long in being, but they were thronged with 
sharpers and setters as much as the groom-porters, or any gaming-ordinary in 
town, where a man had nothing to do but to make a good figure and prepare the 
keeper of the office to give him a credit as a good man, and though he had not a 
groat to pay, he should take guineas and sign polities, till he had received, 
perhaps, 300 pounds or 400 pounds in money, on condition to pay great odds, 
and then success tries the man; if he wins his fortune is made; if not, he’s a better 
man than he was before by just so much money, for as to the debt, he is your 
humble servant in the Temple or Whitehall. 

But besides those who are but the thieves of the trade, there is a method as 


effectual to get money as possible, managed with more appearing honesty, but 
no less art, by which the wagerer, in confederacy with the office-keeper, shall 
lay vast sums, great odds, and yet be always sure to win. 

For example: A town in Flanders, or elsewhere, during the war is besieged; 
perhaps at the beginning of the siege the defence is vigorous, and relief probable, 
and it is the opinion of most people the town will hold out so long, or perhaps 
not be taken at all: the wagerer has two or three more of his sort in conjunction, 
of which always the office-keeper is one; and they run down all discourse of the 
taking the town, and offer great odds it shall not be taken by such a day. Perhaps 
this goes on a week, and then the scale turns; and though they seem to hold the 
same opinion still, yet underhand the office-keeper has orders to take all the odds 
which by their example was before given against the taking the town; and so all 
their first-given odds are easily secured, and yet the people brought into a vein of 
betting against the siege of the town too. Then they order all the odds to be taken 
as long as they will run, while they themselves openly give odds, and sign 
polities, and oftentimes take their own money, till they have received perhaps 
double what they at first laid. Then they turn the scale at once, and cry down the 
town, and lay that it shall be taken, till the length of the first odds is fully run; 
and by this manage, if the town be taken they win perhaps two or three thousand 
pounds, and if it be not taken, they are no losers neither. 

It is visible by experience, not one town in ten is besieged but it is taken. The 
art of war is so improved, and our generals are so wary, that an army seldom 
attempts a siege, but when they are almost sure to go on with it; and no town can 
hold out if a relief cannot be had from abroad. 

Now, if I can by first laying 500 pounds to 200 pounds with A, that the town 
shall not be taken, wheedle in B to lay me 5,000 pounds to 2,000 pounds of the 
same; and after that, by bringing down the vogue of the siege, reduce the wagers 
to even-hand, and lay 2,000 pounds with C that the town shall not be taken; by 
this method, it is plain - 

If the town be not taken, I win 2,200 pounds and lose 2,000 pounds. 

If the town be taken, I win 5,000 pounds and lose 2,500 pounds. 

This is gaming by rule, and in such a knot it is impossible to lose; for if it is in 
any man’s or company of men’s power, by any artifice to alter the odds, it is in 
their power to command the money out of every man’s pocket, who has no more 
wit than to venture. 


OF FOOLS. 


Of all persons who are objects of our charity, none move my compassion like 
those whom it has pleased God to leave in a full state health and strength, but 
deprived of reason to act for themselves. And it is, in my opinion, one of the 
greatest scandals upon the understanding of others to mock at those who want it. 
Upon this account I think the hospital we call Bedlam to be a noble foundation, a 
visible instance of the sense our ancestors had of the greatest unhappiness which 
can befall humankind; since as the soul in man distinguishes him from a brute, 
so where the soul is dead (for so it is as to acting) no brute so much a beast as a 
man. But since never to have it, and to have lost it, are synonymous in the effect, 
I wonder how it came to pass that in the settlement of that hospital they made no 
provision for persons born without the use of their reason, such as we call fools, 
or, More properly, naturals. 

We use such in England with the last contempt, which I think is a strange 
error, since though they are useless to the commonwealth, they are only so by 
God’s direct providence, and no previous fault. 

I think it would very well become this wise age to take care of such; and 
perhaps they are a particular rent-charge on the great family of mankind, left by 
the Maker of us all, like a younger brother, who though the estate be given from 
him, yet his father expected the heir should take some care of him. 

If I were to be asked, Who ought in particular to be charged with this work? I 
would answer in general those who have a portion of understanding 
extraordinary. Not that I would lay a tax upon any man’s brains, or discourage 
wit by appointing wise men to maintain fools; but, some tribute is due to God’s 
goodness for bestowing extraordinary gifts; and who can it be better paid to than 
such as suffer for want of the same bounty? 

For the providing, therefore, some subsistence for such that natural defects 
may not be exposed: 

It is proposed that a fool-house be erected, either by public authority, or by the 
city, or by an Act of Parliament, into which all that are naturals or born fools, 
without respect or distinction, should be admitted and maintained. 

For the maintenance of this, a small stated contribution, settled by the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, without any damage to the persons paying the 
same, might be very easily raised by a tax upon learning, to be paid by the 
authors of books: 


Every book that shall be printed in folio, from 40 sheets and upwards, to pay 
at the licensing (for the whole impression) 5 pounds Under 40 sheets 40s Every 
quarto 20s Every octavo of 10 sheets and upward 20s Every octavo under 10 
sheets, and every bound book in 12mo 10s Every stitched pamphlet 2s Reprinted 
copies the same rates. 

This tax to be paid into the Chamber of London for the space of twenty years, 
would, without question, raise a fund sufficient to build and purchase a 
settlement for this house. 

I suppose this little tax being to be raised at so few places as the printing- 
presses, or the licensers of books, and consequently the charge but very small in 
gathering, might bring in about 1,500 pounds per annum for the term of twenty 
years, which would perform the work to the degree following: 

The house should be plain and decent (for I don’t think the ostentation of 
buildings necessary or suitable to works of charity), and be built somewhere out 
of town for the sake of the air. 

The building to cost about 1,000 pounds, or, if the revenue exceed, to cost 
2,000 pounds at most, and the salaries mean in proportion. 

In the House. Per annum. A steward 30 pounds A purveyor 20 A cook 20 A 
butler 20 Six women to assist the cook and clean the house, 4 pounds each 24 
Six nurses to tend the people, 3 pounds each 18 A chaplain 20 ==== 152 A 
hundred alms-people at 8 pounds per annum, diet, &c. 800 ==== 952 The table 
for the officers, and contingencies, and clothes for the alms-people, and firing, 
put together 500 An auditor of the accounts, a committee of the governors, and 
two clerks. 

Here I suppose 1,500 pounds per annum revenue, to be settled upon the house, 
which, it is very probable might be raised from the tax aforesaid. But since an 
Act of Parliament is necessary to be had for the collecting this duty, and that 
taxes for keeping of fools would be difficultly obtained, while they are so much 
wanted for wise men, I would propose to raise the money by voluntary charity, 
which would be a work that would leave more honour to the undertakers than 
feasts and great shows, which our public bodies too much diminish their stocks 
with. 

But to pass all suppositious ways, which are easily thought of, but hardly 
procured, I propose to maintain fools out of our own folly. And whereas a great 
deal of money has been thrown about in lotteries, the following proposal would 
very easily perfect our work. 


A CHARITY-LOTTERY. 


That a lottery be set up by the authority of the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen, for a hundred thousand tickets, at twenty shillings each, to be drawn 
by the known way and method of drawing lotteries, as the million-lottery was 
drawn, in which no allowance to be made to anybody, but the fortunate to 
receive the full sum of one hundred thousand pounds put in, without discount, 
and yet this double advantage to follow: 

1. That an immediate sum of one hundred thousand pounds shall be raised and 
paid into the Exchequer for the public use. 

2. A sum of above twenty thousand pounds be gained, to be put into the hands 
of known trustees, to be laid out in a charity for the maintenance of the poor. 

That as soon as the money shall be come in, it shall be paid into the 
Exchequer, either on some good fund, if any suitable, or on the credit of the 
Exchequer; and that when the lottery is drawn, the fortunate to receive tallies or 
bills from the Exchequer for their money, payable at four years. 

The Exchequer receives this money, and gives out tallies according to the 
prizes, when it is drawn, all payable at four years; and the interest of this money 
for four years is struck in tallies proportioned to the maintenance; which no 
parish would refuse that subsisted them wholly before. 

I make no question but that if such a hospital was erected within a mile or two 
of the city, one great circumstance would happen, viz., that the common sort of 
people, who are very much addicted to rambling in the fields, would make this 
house the customary walk, to divert themselves with the objects to be seen there, 
and to make what they call sport with the calamity of others, as is now 
shamefully allowed in Bedlam. 

To prevent this, and that the condition of such, which deserves pity, not 
contempt, might not be the more exposed by this charity, it should be ordered: 
that the steward of the house be in commission of the peace within the precincts 
of the house only, and authorised to punish by limited fines or otherwise any 
person that shall offer any abuse to the poor alms-people, or shall offer to make 
sport at their condition. 

If any person at reading of this should be so impertinent as to ask to what 
purpose I would appoint a chaplain in a hospital of fools, I could answer him 
very well by saying, for the use of the other persons, officers, and attendants in 
the house. But besides that, pray, why not a chaplain for fools, as well as for 


knaves, since both, though in a different manner, are incapable of reaping any 
benefit by religion, unless by some invisible influence they are made docile; and 
since the same secret power can restore these to their reason, as must make the 
other sensible, pray why not a chaplain? Idiots indeed were denied the 
communion in the primitive churches, but I never read they were not to be 
prayed for, or were not admitted to hear. 

If we allow any religion, and a Divine Supreme Power, whose influence works 
invisibly on the hearts of men (as he must be worse than the people we talk of, 
who denies it), we must allow at the same time that Power can restore the 
reasoning faculty to an idiot, and it is our part to use the proper means of 
supplicating Heaven to that end, leaving the disposing part to the issue of 
unalterable Providence. 

The wisdom of Providence has not left us without examples of some of the 
most stupid natural idiots in the world who have been restored to their reason, or, 
as one would think, had reason infused after a long life of idiotism; perhaps, 
among other wise ends, to confute that sordid supposition that idiots have no 
souls. 


OF BANKRUPTS. 


This chapter has some right to stand next to that of fools, for besides the 
common acceptation of late, which makes every unfortunate man a fool, I think 
no man so much made a fool of as a bankrupt. 

If I may be allowed so much liberty with our laws, which are generally good, 
and above all things are tempered with mercy, lenity, and freedom, this has 
something in it of barbarity; it gives a loose to the malice and revenge of the 
creditor, as well as a power to right himself, while it leaves the debtor no way to 
show himself honest. It contrives all the ways possible to drive the debtor to 
despair, and encourages no new industry, for it makes him perfectly incapable of 
anything but starving. 

This law, especially as it is now frequently executed, tends wholly to the 
destruction of the debtor, and yet very little to the advantage of the creditor. 

1. The severities to the debtor are unreasonable, and, if I may so say, a little 
inhuman, for it not only strips him of all in a moment, but renders him for ever 
incapable of helping himself, or relieving his family by future industry. If he 
escapes from prison, which is hardly done too, if he has nothing left, he must 
starve or live on charity; if he goes to work no man dare pay him his wages, but 
he shall pay it again to the creditors; if he has any private stock left for a 
subsistence he can put it nowhere; every man is bound to be a thief and take it 
from him; if he trusts it in the hands of a friend he must receive it again as a 
great courtesy, for that friend is liable to account for it. I have known a poor man 
prosecuted by a statute to that degree that all he had left was a little money 
which he knew not where to hide; at last, that he might not starve, he gives it to 
his brother who had entertained him; the brother, after he had his money quarrels 
with him to get him out of his house, and when he desires him to let him have 
the money lent him, gives him this for answer, I cannot pay you safely, for there 
is a statute against you; which run the poor man to such extremities that he 
destroyed himself. Nothing is more frequent than for men who are reduced by 
miscarriage in trade to compound and set up again and get good estates; but a 
statute, as we call it, for ever shuts up all doors to the debtor’s recovery, as if 
breaking were a crime so capital that he ought to be cast out of human society 
and exposed to extremities worse than death. And, which will further expose the 
fruitless severity of this law, it is easy to make it appear that all this cruelty to the 
debtor is so far, generally speaking, from advantaging the creditors, that it 


destroys the estate, consumes it in extravagant charges, and unless the debtor be 
consenting, seldom makes any considerable dividends. And I am bold to say 
there is no advantage made by the prosecuting of a statute with severity, but 
what might be doubly made by methods more merciful. And though I am not to 
prescribe to the legislators of the nation, yet by way of essay I take leave to give 
my opinion and my experience in the methods, consequences, and remedies of 
this law. 

All people know, who remember anything of the times when that law was 
made, that the evil it was pointed at was grown very rank, and breaking to 
defraud creditors so much a trade, that the parliament had good reason to set up a 
fury to deal with it; and I am far from reflecting on the makers of that law, who, 
no question, saw it was necessary at that time. But as laws, though in themselves 
good, are more or less so, as they are more or less seasonable, squared, and 
adapted to the circumstances and time of the evil they are made against; so it 
were worth while (with submission) for the same authority to examine: 

1. Whether the length of time since that act was made has not given 
opportunity to debtors, 

(1) To evade the force of the act by ways and shifts to avoid the power of it, 
and secure their estates out of the reach of it. 

(2) To turn the point of it against those whom it was made to relieve. Since we 
see frequently now that bankrupts desire statutes, and procure them to be taken 
out against themselves. 

2. Whether the extremities of this law are not often carried on beyond the true 
intent and meaning of the act itself by persons who, besides being creditors, are 
also malicious, and gratify their private revenge by prosecuting the offender, to 
the ruin of his family. 

If these two points are to be proved, then I am sure it will follow that this act 
is now a public grievance to the nation, and I doubt not but will be one time or 
other repealed by the same wise authority which made it. 

1. Time and experience has furnished the debtors with ways and means to 
evade the force of this statute, and to secure their estate against the reach of it, 
which renders it often insignificant, and consequently, the knave against whom 
the law was particularly bent gets off, while he only who fails of mere necessity, 
and whose honest principle will not permit him to practise those methods, is 
exposed to the fury of this act. And as things are now ordered, nothing is more 
easy than for a man to order his estate so that a statute shall have no power over 
it, or at least but a little. 

If the bankrupt be a merchant, no statute can reach his effects beyond the seas; 
so that he has nothing to secure but his books, and away he goes into the Friars. 


If a Shopkeeper, he has more difficulty: but that is made easy, for there are men 
and carts to be had whose trade it is, and who in one night shall remove the 
greatest warehouse of goods or cellar of wines in the town and carry them off 
into those nurseries of rogues, the Mint and Friars; and our constables and 
watch, who are the allowed magistrates of the night, and who shall stop a poor 
little lurking thief, that it may be has stole a bundle of old clothes, worth five 
shilling, shall let them all pass without any disturbance, and hundred honest men 
robbed of their estates before their faces, to the eternal infamy of the justice of 
the nation. 

And were a man but to hear the discourse among the inhabitants of those dens 
of thieves, when they first swarm about a new-comer to comfort him, for they 
are not all hardened to a like degree at once. “Well,” says the first, “come, don’t 
be concerned, you have got a good parcel of goods away I promise you, you 
need not value all the world.” “All! would I had done so,” says another, “I’d a 
laughed at all my creditors.” “Ay,” says the young proficient in the hardened 
trade, “but my creditors!” “Hang the creditors!” says a third; “why, there’s such 
a one, and such a one, they have creditors too, and they won’t agree with them, 
and here they live like gentlemen, and care not a farthing for them. Offer your 
creditors half a crown in the pound, and pay it them in old debts, and if they 
won’t take it let them alone; they’ll come after you, never fear it.” “Oh! but a 
statute,” says he again. “Oh! but the devil,” cries the Minter. “Why, ‘tis the 
statutes we live by,” say they; “why, if it were not for statutes, creditors would 
comply, and debtors would compound, and we honest fellows here of the Mint 
would be starved. Prithee, what need you care for a statute? A thousand statutes 
can’t reach you here.” This is the language of the country, and the new-comer 
soon learns to speak it; for I think I may say, without wronging any man, I have 
known many a man go in among them honest, that is, without ill design, but I 
never knew one come away so again. Then comes a graver sort among this black 
crew (for here, as in hell, are fiends of degrees and different magnitude), and he 
falls into discourse with the new-comer, and gives him more solid advice. “Look 
you, sir, I am concerned to see you melancholy; I am in your circumstance too, 
and if you’ll accept of it, ’Il give you the best advice I can,” and so begins the 
grave discourse. 

The man is in too much trouble not to want counsel, so he thanks him, and he 
goes on:- “Send a summons to your creditors, and offer them what you can 
propose in the pound (always reserving a good stock to begin the world again), 
which if they will take, you are a free man, and better than you were before; if 
they won’t take it, you know the worst of it, you are on the better side of the 
hedge with them: if they will not take it, but will proceed to a statute, you have 


nothing to do but to oppose force with force; for the laws of nature tell you, you 
must not starve; and a statute is so barbarous, so unjust, so malicious a way of 
proceeding against a man, that I do not think any debtor obliged to consider 
anything but his own preservation, when once they go on with that.” “For why,” 
says the old studied wretch, “should the creditors spend your estate in the 
commission, and then demand the debt of you too? Do you owe anything to the 
commission of the statute?” “No,” says he. “Why, then,” says he, “I warrant 
their charges will come to 200 pounds out of your estate, and they must have 
10s. a day for starving you and your family. I cannot see why any man should 
think I am bound in conscience to pay the extravagance of other men. If my 
creditors spend 500 pounds in getting in my estate by a statute, which I offered 
to surrender without it, Pll reckon that 500 pounds paid them, let them take it 
among them, for equity is due to a bankrupt as well as to any man, and if the 
laws do not give it us, we must take it.” 

This is too rational discourse not to please him, and he proceeds by this 
advice; the creditors cannot agree, but take out a statute; and the man that 
offered at first it may be 10s. in the pound, is kept in that cursed place till he has 
spent it all and can offer nothing, and then gets away beyond sea, or after a long 
consumption gets off by an act of relief to poor debtors, and all the charges of 
the statute fall among the creditors. Thus I knew a statute taken out against a 
shopkeeper in the country, and a considerable parcel of goods too seized, and yet 
the creditors, what with charges and two or three suits at law, lost their whole 
debts and 8s. per pound contribution money for charges, and the poor debtor, 
like a man under the surgeon’s hand, died in the operation. 

2. Another evil that time and experience has brought to light from this act is, 
when the debtor himself shall confederate with some particular creditor to take 
out a statute, and this is a masterpiece of plot and intrigue. For perhaps some 
creditor honestly received in the way of trade a large sum of money of the debtor 
for goods sold him when he was sui juris, and he by consent shall own himself a 
bankrupt before that time, and the statute shall reach back to bring in an honest 
man’s estate, to help pay a rogue’s debt. Or a man shall go and borrow a sum of 
money upon a parcel of goods, and lay them to pledge; he keeps the money, and 
the statute shall fetch away the goods to help forward the composition. These are 
tricks I can give too good an account of, having more than once suffered by the 
experiment. I could give a scheme, of more ways, but I think it is needless to 
prove the necessity of laying aside that law, which is pernicious to both debtor 
and creditor, and chiefly hurtful to the honest man whom it was made to 
preserve. 

The next inquiry is, whether the extremities of this law are not often carried on 


beyond the true intent and meaning of the act itself, for malicious and private 
ends to gratify passion and revenge? 

I remember the answer a person gave me, who had taken out statutes against 
several persons, and some his near relations, who had failed in his debt; and 
when I was one time dissuading him from prosecuting a man who owed me 
money as well as him, I used this argument with him:- “You know the man has 
nothing left to pay.” “That’s true,” says he; “I know that well enough.” “To what 
purpose, then,” said I, “will you prosecute him?” “Why, revenge is sweet,” said 
he. Now a man that will prosecute a debtor, not as a debtor, but by way of 
revenge, such a man is, I think, not intentionally within the benefit of our law. 

In order to state the case right, there are four sorts of people to be considered 
in this discourse; and the true case is how to distinguish them, 

1. There is the honest debtor, who fails by visible necessity, losses, sickness, 
decay of trade, or the like. 

2. The knavish, designing, or idle, extravagant debtor, who fails because either 
he has run out his estate in excesses, or on purpose to cheat and abuse his 
creditors. 

3. There is the moderate creditor, who seeks but his own, but will omit no 
lawful means to gain it, and yet will hear reasonable and just arguments and 
proposals. 

4. There is the rigorous severe creditor, that values not whether the debtor be 
honest man or knave, able or unable, but will have his debt, whether it be to be 
had or no, without mercy, without compassion, full of ill language, passion, and 
revenge. 

How to make a law to suit to all these is the case. That a necessary favour 
might be shown to the first, in pity and compassion to the unfortunate, in 
commiseration of casualty and poverty, which no man is exempt from the danger 
of. That a due rigour and restraint be laid upon the second, that villainy and 
knavery might not be encouraged by a law. That a due care be taken of the third, 
that men’s estates may as far as can be secured to them. And due limits set to the 
last, that no man may have an unlimited power over his fellow-subjects, to the 
ruin of both life and estate. 

All which I humbly conceive might be brought to pass by the following 
method, to which I give the title of 


A COURT OF INQUIRIES. 


This court should consist of a select number of persons, to be chosen yearly out 
of the several wards of the City by the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, and 
out of the several Inns of Court by the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, for the 
time being, and to consist of, 
A President, } To be chosen by the rest, and 
A Secretary, } named every year also. 
A Treasurer, } 
A judge of causes for the proof of debts. 
Fifty-two citizens, out of every ward two; 
of which number to be twelve merchants. 
Two lawyers (barristers at least) out of each 
of the Inns of Court. 

That a Commission of Inquiry into bankrupts’ estates be given to these, 
confirmed and settled by Act of Parliament, with power to hear, try, and 
determine causes as to proof of debts, and disputes in accounts between debtor 
and creditor, without appeal. 

The office for this court to be at Guildhall, where clerks should be always 
attending, and a quorum of the commissioners to sit de die in diem, from three to 
six o’clock in the afternoon. 

To this court every man who finds himself pressed by his affairs, so that he 
cannot carry on his business, shall apply himself as follows:- 

He shall go to the secretary’s office, and give in his name, with this short 


petition:- 

To the Honourable the President and Commissioners of His Majesty’s Court 
of Inquiries. The humble petition of A. B., of the Parish of —- in the 
Haberdasher. 

Showeth 


That your petitioner being unable to carry on his business, by reason of great 
losses and decay of trade, and being ready and willing to make a full and entire 
discovery of his whole estate, and to deliver up the same to your honours upon 
oath, as the law directs for the satisfaction of his creditors, and having to that 
purpose entered his name into the books of your office on the —- of this instant. 

Your petitioner humbly prays the protection of this Honourable 
Court. 


And shall ever pray, &c. 

The secretary is to lay this petition before the commissioners, who shall sign it 
of course; and the petitioner shall have an officer sent home with him 
immediately, who shall take possession of his house and goods, and an exact 
inventory of everything therein shall be taken at his entrance by other officers 
also, appointed by the court; according to which inventory the first officer and 
the bankrupt also shall be accountable. 

This officer shall supersede even the Sheriff in possession, excepting by an 
extent for the king; only with this provision:- 

That if the Sheriff be in possession by warrant on judgment obtained by due 
course of law, and without fraud or deceit, and, bona fide, in possession before 
the debtor entered his name in the office, in such case the plaintiff to have a 
double dividend allotted to his debt; for it was the fault of the debtor to let 
execution come upon his goods before he sought for protection; but this not to be 
allowed upon judgment confessed. 

If the Sheriff be in possession by fieri facias for debt immediately due to the 
king, the officer, however, shall quit his possession to the commissioners, and 
they shall see the king’s debt fully satisfied before any division be made to the 
creditors. 

The officers in this case to take no fee from the bankrupt, nor to use any 
indecent or uncivil behaviour to the family (which is a most notorious abuse now 
permitted to the sheriff’s officers), whose fees I have known, on small 
executions, on pretence of civility, amount to as much as the debt, and yet 
behave themselves with unsufferable insolence all the while. 

This officer being in possession, the goods may be removed, or not removed; 
the shop shut up or not shut up; as the bankrupt upon his reasons given to the 
commissioners may desire. 

The inventory being taken, the bankrupt shall have fourteen days’ time, and 
more if desired, upon showing good reasons to the commissioners, to settle his 
books and draw up his accounts; and then shall deliver up all his books, together 
with a full and true account of his whole estate, real and personal, to which 
account he shall make oath, and afterwards to any particular of it, if the 
commissioners require. 

After this account given in, the commissioners shall have power to examine 
upon oath all his servants, or any other person; and if it appears that he has 
concealed anything, in breach of his oath, to punish him, as is hereafter 
specified. 

Upon a fair and just surrender of all his estate and effects, bona fide, according 
to the true intent and meaning of the act, the commissioners shall return to him 


in money, or such of his goods as he shall choose, at a value by a just 
appraisement, 5 pounds per cent. of all the estate he surrendered, together with a 
full and free discharge from all his creditors. 

The remainder of the estate of the debtor to be fairly and equally divided 
among the creditors, who are to apply themselves to the commissioners. The 
commissioners to make a necessary inquiry into the nature and circumstances of 
the debts demanded, that no pretended debt be claimed for the private account of 
the debtor; in order to which inquiry they shall administer the following oath to 
the creditor, for the proof of the debt. 

I, A. B., do solemnly swear and attest that the account hereto annexed is true 
and right, and every article therein rightly and truly stated and charged in the 
names of the persons to whom they belong; and that there is no person or name 
named, concealed, or altered in the said account by me, or by my knowledge, 
order, or consent. And that the said does really and bona fide owe and stand 
indebted to me for my own proper account the full sum of mentioned in the said 
account, and that for a fair and just value made good to him, as by the said 
account expressed; and also that I have not made or known of any private 
contract, promise, or agreement between him the said (or any body for him) and 
me, or any person whatsoever. 

So help me God. 

Upon this oath, and no circumstances to render the person suspected, the 
creditor shall have an unquestioned right to his dividend, which shall be made 
without the delays and charges that attend the commissions of bankrupts. For, 

1. The goods of the debtor shall upon the first meeting of the creditors be 
either sold in parcels, as they shall agree, or divided among them in due 
proportion to their debts. 

2. What debts are standing out, the debtors shall receive summonses from the 
commissioners, to pay by a certain time limited; and in the meantime the 
secretary is to transmit accounts to the persons owing it, appointing them a 
reasonable time to consent or disprove the account. 

And every six months a just dividend shall be made among the creditors of the 
money received; and so, if the effects lie abroad, authentic procurations shall be 
signed by the bankrupt to the commissioners, who thereupon correspond with 
the persons abroad, in whose hands such effects are, who are to remit the same 
as the commissioners order; the dividend to be made, as before, every six 
months, or oftener, if the court see cause. 

If any man thinks the bankrupt has so much favour by these articles, that those 
who can dispense with an oath have an opportunity to cheat their creditors, and 
that hereby too much encouragement is given to men to turn bankrupt; let them 


consider the easiness of the discovery, the difficulty of a concealment, and the 
penalty on the offender. 

1. I would have a reward of 30 per cent. be provided to be paid to any person 
who should make discovery of any part of the bankrupt’s estate concealed by 
him, which would make discoveries easy and frequent. 

2. Any person who should claim any debt among the creditors, for the account 
of the bankrupt, or his wife or children, or with design to relieve them out of it, 
other or more than is, bona fide, due to him for value received, and to be made 
out; or any person who shall receive in trust, or by deed of gift, any part of the 
goods or other estate of the bankrupt, with design to preserve them for the use of 
the said bankrupt, or his wife or children, or with design to conceal them from 
the creditors, shall forfeit for every such act 500 pounds, and have his name 
published as a cheat, and a person not fit to be credited by any man. This would 
make it very difficult for the bankrupt to conceal anything. 

3. The bankrupt having given his name, and put the officer into possession, 
shall not remove out of the house any of his books; but during the fourteen days’ 
time which he shall have to settle the accounts shall every night deliver the 
books into the hands of the officer; and the commissioners shall have liberty, if 
they please, to take the books the first day, and cause duplicates to be made, and 
then to give them back to the bankrupt to settle the accounts. 

4. If it shall appear that the bankrupt has given in a false account, has 
concealed any part of his goods or debts, in breach of his oath, he shall be set in 
the pillory at his own door, and be imprisoned during life without bail. 

5. To prevent the bankrupt concealing any debts abroad, it should be enacted 
that the name of the bankrupt being entered at the office, where every man might 
search gratis, should be publication enough; and that after such entry, no 
discharge from the bankrupt should be allowed in account to any man, but 
whoever would adventure to pay any money to the said bankrupt or his order 
should be still debtor to the estate, and pay it again to the commissioners. 

And whereas wiser heads than mine must be employed to compose this law, if 
ever it be made, they will have time to consider of more ways to secure the 
estate for the creditors, and, if possible, to tie the hands of the bankrupt yet 
faster. 

This law, if ever such a happiness should arise to this kingdom, would be a 
present remedy for a multitude of evils which now we feel, and which are a 
sensible detriment to the trade of this nation. 

1. With submission, I question not but it would prevent a great number of 
bankrupts, which now fall by divers causes. For, 

(1.) It would effectually remove all crafty designed breakings, by which many 


honest men are ruined. And 

(2.) Of course ‘twould prevent the fall of those tradesmen who are forced to 
break by the knavery of such. 

2. It would effectually suppress all those sanctuaries and refuges of thieves, 
the Mint, Friars, Savoy, Rules, and the like; and that these two ways:- 

(1.) Honest men would have no need of it, here being a more safe, easy, and 
more honourable way to get out of trouble. 

(2.) Knaves should have no protection from those places, and the Act be 
fortified against those places by the following clauses, which I have on purpose 
reserved to this head. 

Since the provision this court of inquiries makes for the ease and deliverance 
of every debtor who is honest is so considerable, ‘tis most certain that no man 
but he who has a design to cheat his creditors will refuse to accept of the favour; 
and therefore it should be enacted, 

That if any man who is a tradesman or merchant shall break or fail, or shut up 
shop, or leave off trade, and shall not either pay or secure to his creditors their 
full and whole debts, twenty shillings in the pound, without abatement or 
deduction; or shall convey away their books or goods, in order to bring their 
creditors to any composition; or shall not apply to this office as aforesaid, shall 
be guilty of felony, and upon conviction of the same shall suffer as a felon, 
without benefit of clergy. 

And if any such person shall take sanctuary either in the Mint, Friars, or other 
pretended privilege place, or shall convey thither any of their goods as aforesaid, 
to secure them from their creditors, upon complaint thereof made to any of His 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, they shall immediately grant warrants to the 
constable, &c., to search for the said persons and goods, who shall be aided and 
assisted by the trained bands, if need be, without any charge to the creditors, to 
search for, and discover the said persons and goods; and whoever were aiding in 
the carrying in the said goods, or whoever knowingly received either the goods 
or the person, should be also guilty of felony. 

For as the indigent debtor is a branch of the commonwealth which deserves its 
care, so the wilful bankrupt is one of the worst sort of thieves. And it seems a 
little unequal that a poor fellow who for mere want steals from his neighbour 
some trifle shall be sent out of the kingdom, and sometimes out of the world, 
while a sort of people who defy justice, and violently resist the law, shall be 
suffered to carry men’s estates away before their faces, and no officers to be 
found who dare execute the law upon them. 

Any man would be concerned to hear with what scandal and reproach 
foreigners do speak of the impotence of our constitution in this point; that in a 


civilised Government, as ours is, the strangest contempt of authority is shown 
that can be instanced in the world. 

I may be a little the warmer on this head, on account that I have been a larger 
sufferer by such means than ordinary. But I appeal to all the world as to the 
equity of the case. What the difference is between having my house broken up in 
the night to be robbed, and a man coming in good credit, and with a proffer of 
ready money in the middle of the day, and buying 500 pounds of goods, and 
carrying them directly from my warehouse into the Mint, and the next day laugh 
at me, and bid me defiance; yet this I have seen done. I think ‘tis the justest thing 
in the world that the last should be esteemed the greater thief, and deserves most 
to be hanged. 

I have seen a creditor come with his wife and children, and beg of the debtor 
only to let him have part of his own goods again, which he had bought, knowing 
and designing to break. I have seen him with tears and entreaties petition for his 
own, or but some of it, and be taunted and sworn at, and denied by a saucy 
insolent bankrupt. That the poor man has been wholly ruined by the cheat. It is 
by the villainy of such many an honest man is undone, families starved and sent 
a begging, and yet no punishment prescribed by our laws for it. 

By the aforesaid commission of inquiry all this might be most effectually 
prevented, an honest, indigent tradesman preserved, knavery detected and 
punished; Mints, Friars, and privilege-places suppressed, and without doubt a 
great number of insolencies avoided and prevented; of which many more 
particulars might be insisted upon, but I think these may be sufficient to lead 
anybody into the thought; and for the method, I leave it to the wise heads of the 
nation, who know better than I how to state the law to the circumstances of the 
crime. 


OF ACADEMIES. 


We have in England fewer of these than in any part of the world, at least where 
learning is in so much esteem. But to make amends, the two great seminaries we 
have are, without comparison, the greatest, I won’t say the best, in the world; 
and though much might be said here concerning universities in general, and 
foreign academies in particular, I content myself with noting that part in which 
we seem defective. The French, who justly value themselves upon erecting the 
most celebrated academy of Europe, owe the lustre of it very much to the great 
encouragement the kings of France have given to it. And one of the members 
making a speech at his entrance tells you that it is not the least of the glories of 
their invincible monarch to have engrossed all the learning of the world in that 
sublime body. 

The peculiar study of the academy of Paris has been to refine and correct their 
own language, which they have done to that happy degree that we see it now 
spoken in all the courts of Christendom, as the language allowed to be most 
universal. 

I had the honour once to be a member of a small society, who seemed to offer 
at this noble design in England. But the greatness of the work, and the modesty 
of the gentlemen concerned, prevailed with them to desist an enterprise which 
appeared too great for private hands to undertake. We want, indeed, a Richelieu 
to commence such a work. For I am persuaded were there such a genius in our 
kingdom to lead the way, there would not want capacities who could carry on 
the work to a glory equal to all that has gone before them. The English tongue is 
a subject not at all less worthy the labour of such a society than the French, and 
capable of a much greater perfection. The learned among the French will own 
that the comprehensiveness of expression is a glory in which the English tongue 
not only equals but excels its neighbours; Rapin, St. Evremont, and the most 
eminent French authors have acknowledged it. And my lord Roscommon, who is 
allowed to be a good judge of English, because he wrote it as exactly as any ever 
did, expresses what I mean in these lines:- 

“For who did ever in French authors see 
The comprehensive English energy? 

The weighty bullion of one sterling line, 
Drawn to French wire would through whole pages shine.” 
“And if our neighbours will yield us, as their greatest critic has done, the 


preference for sublimity and nobleness of style, we will willingly quit all 
pretensions to their insignificant gaiety.” 

It is great pity that a subject so noble should not have some as noble to attempt 
it. And for a method, what greater can be set before us than the academy of 
Paris? Which, to give the French their due, stands foremost among all the great 
attempts in the learned part of the world. 

The present King of England, of whom we have seen the whole world writing 
panegyrics and encomiums, and whom his enemies, when their interest does not 
silence them, are apt to say more of than ourselves; as in the war he has given 
surprising instances of a greatness of spirit more than common: so in peace, I 
daresay, with submission, he shall never have an opportunity to illustrate his 
memory more than by such a foundation. By which he shall have opportunity to 
darken the glory of the French king in peace, as he has by his daring attempts in 
the war. 

Nothing but pride loves to be flattered, and that only as it is a vice which 
blinds us to our own imperfections. I think princes as particularly unhappy in 
having their good actions magnified as their evil actions covered. But King 
William, who has already won praise by the steps of dangerous virtue, seems 
reserved for some actions which are above the touch of flattery, whose praise is 
in themselves. 

And such would this be. And because I am speaking of a work which seems to 
be proper only for the hand of the king himself, I shall not presume to carry on 
this chapter to the model, as I have done in other subjects. Only thus far: 

That a society be erected by the king himself, if his Majesty thought fit, and 
composed of none but persons of the first figure in learning; and it were to be 
wished our gentry were so much lovers of learning that birth might always be 
joined with capacity. 

The work of this society should be to encourage polite learning, to polish and 
refine the English tongue, and advance the so much neglected faculty of correct 
language, to establish purity and propriety of style, and to purge it from all the 
irregular additions that ignorance and affectation have introduced; and all those 
innovations in speech, if I may call them such, which some dogmatic writers 
have the confidence to foster upon their native language, as if their authority 
were sufficient to make their own fancy legitimate. 

By such a society I daresay the true glory of our English style would appear; 
and among all the learned part of the world be esteemed, as it really is, the 
noblest and most comprehensive of all the vulgar languages in the world. 

Into this society should be admitted none but persons eminent for learning, 
and yet none, or but very few, whose business or trade was learning. For I may 


be allowed, I suppose, to say we have seen many great scholars mere learned 
men, and graduates in the last degree of study, whose English has been far from 
polite, full of stiffness and affectation, hard words, and long unusual coupling of 
syllables and sentences, which sound harsh and untuneable to the ear, and shock 
the reader both in expression and understanding. 

In short, there should be room in this society for neither clergyman, physician, 
nor lawyer. Not that I would put an affront upon the learning of any of those 
honourable employments, much less upon their persons. But if I do think that 
their several professions do naturally and severally prescribe habits of speech to 
them peculiar to their practice, and prejudicial to the study I speak of, I believe I 
do them no wrong. Nor do I deny but there may be, and now are, among some of 
all those professions men of style and language, great masters of English, whom 
few men will undertake to correct; and where such do at any time appear, their 
extraordinary merit should find them a place in this society; but it should be rare, 
and upon very extraordinary occasions that such be admitted. 

I would therefore have this society wholly composed of gentlemen; whereof 
twelve to be of the nobility, if possible, and twelve private gentlemen, and a 
class of twelve to be left open for mere merit, let it be found in who or what sort 
it would, which should lie as the crown of their study, who have done something 
eminent to deserve it. The voice of this society should be sufficient authority for 
the usage of words, and sufficient also to expose the innovations of other men’s 
fancies; they should preside with a sort of judicature over the learning of the age, 
and have liberty to correct and censure the exorbitance of writers, especially of 
translators. The reputation of this society would be enough to make them the 
allowed judges of style and language, and no author would have the impudence 
to coin without their authority. Custom, which is now our best authority for 
words, would always have its original here, and not be allowed without it. There 
should be no more occasion to search for derivations and constructions, and 
‘twould be as criminal then to coin words as money. 

The exercises of this society would be lectures on the English tongue, essays 
on the nature, original, usage, authorities, and differences of words, or the 
propriety, parity, and cadence of style, and of the politeness and manner in 
writing; reflections upon irregular usages, and corrections of erroneous customs 
in words; and, in short, everything that would appear necessary to the bringing 
our English tongue to a due perfection, and our gentlemen to a capacity of 
writing like themselves; to banish pride and pedantry, and silence the impudence 
and impertinence of young authors, whose ambition is to be known, though it be 
by their folly. 

I ask leave here for a thought or two about that inundation custom has made 


upon our language and discourse by familiar swearing; and I place it here, 
because custom has so far prevailed in this foolish vice that a man’s discourse is 
hardly agreeable without it; and some have taken upon them to say it is pity it 
should not be lawful, it is such a grace in a man’s speech, and adds so much 
vigour to his language. 

I desire to be understood right, and that by swearing I mean all those cursory 
oaths, curses, execrations, imprecations, asseverations, and by whatsoever other 
names they are distinguished, which are used in vehemence of discourse, in the 
mouths almost of all men more or less, of what sort soever. 

I am not about to argue anything of their being sinful and unlawful, as forbid 
by divine rules; let the parson alone to tell you that, who has, no question, said as 
much to as little purpose in this case as in any other. But I am of the opinion that 
there is nothing so impertinent, so insignificant, so senseless, and foolish as our 
vulgar way of discourse when mixed with oaths and curses, and I would only 
recommend a little consideration to our gentlemen, who have sense and wit 
enough, and would be ashamed to speak nonsense in other things, but value 
themselves upon their parts, I would but ask them to put into writing the 
commonplaces of their discourse, and read them over again, and examine the 
English, the cadence, the grammar of them; then let then turn them into Latin, or 
translate them into any other language, and but see what a jargon and confusion 
of speech they make together. 

Swearing, that lewdness of the tongue, that scum and excrement of the mouth, 
is of all vices the most foolish and senseless. It makes a man’s conversation 
unpleasant, his discourse fruitless, and his language nonsense. 

It makes conversation unpleasant, at least to those who do not use the same 
foolish way of discourse, and, indeed, is an affront to all the company who swear 
not as he does; for if I swear and curse in company I either presume all the 
company likes it or affront them who do not. 

Then it is fruitless; for no man is believed a jot the more for all the 
asseverations, damnings, and swearings he makes. Those who are used to it 
themselves do not believe a man the more because they know they are so 
customary that they signify little to bind a man’s intention, and they who practise 
them not have so mean an opinion of those that do as makes them think they 
deserve no belief. 

Then, they are the spoilers and destroyers of a man’s discourse, and turn it into 
perfect nonsense; and to make it out I must descend a little to particulars, and 
desire the reader a little to foul his mouth with the brutish, sordid, senseless 
expressions which some gentlemen call polite English, and speaking with a 
grace. 


Some part of them indeed, though they are foolish enough, as effects of a mad, 
inconsiderate rage, are yet English; as when a man swears he will do this or, that, 
and it may be adds, “God damn him he will;” that is, “God damn him if he 
don’t.” This, though it be horrid in another sense, yet may be read in writing, and 
is English: but what language is this? 

“Jack, God damn me, Jack, how dost do? How hast thou done this long time, 
by God?” And then they kiss; and the other, as lewd as himself, goes on:- 

“Dear Tom, I am glad to see thee with all my heart, let me die. Come, let us go 
take a bottle, we must not part so; pr’ythee let’s go and be drunk by God.” 

This is some of our new florid language, and the graces and delicacies of style, 
which if it were put into Latin, I would fain know which is the principal verb. 

But for a little further remembrance of this impertinence, go among the 
gamesters, and there nothing is more frequent than, “God damn the dice,” or 
“God damn the bowls.” 

Among the sportsmen it is, “God damn the hounds,” when they are at a fault; 
or, “God damn the horse,” if he baulks a leap. They call men “sons of -,” and 
“dogs,” and innumerable instances may be given of the like gallantry of 
language, grown now so much a custom. 

It is true, custom is allowed to be our best authority for words, and it is fit it 
should be so; but reason must be the judge of sense in language, and custom can 
never prevail over it. Words, indeed, like ceremonies in religion, may be 
submitted to the magistrate; but sense, like the essentials, is positive, unalterable, 
and cannot be submitted to any jurisdiction; it is a law to itself; it is ever the 
same; even an Act of Parliament cannot alter it. 

Words, and even usages in style, may be altered by custom, and proprieties in 
speech differ according to the several dialects of the country, and according to 
the different manner in which several languages do severally express 
themselves. 

But there is a direct signification of words, or a cadence in expression, which 
we call speaking sense; this, like truth, is sullen and the same, ever was and will 
be so, in what manner, and in what language soever it is expressed. Words 
without it are only noise, which any brute can make as well as we, and birds 
much better; for words without sense make but dull music. Thus a man may 
speak in words, but perfectly unintelligible as to meaning; he may talk a great 
deal, but say nothing. But it is the proper position of words, adapted to their 
significations, which makes them intelligible, and conveys the meaning of the 
speaker to the understanding of the hearer; the contrary to which we call 
nonsense; and there is a superfluous crowding in of insignificant words, more 
than are needful to express the thing intended, and this is impertinence; and that 


again, carried to an extreme, is ridiculous. 

Thus when our discourse is interlined with needless oaths, curses, and long 
parentheses of imprecations, and with some of very indirect signification, they 
become very impertinent; and these being run to the extravagant degree 
instanced in before, become perfectly ridiculous and nonsense, and without 
forming it into an argument, it appears to be nonsense by the contradictoriness; 
and it appears impertinent by the insignificancy of the expression. 

After all, how little it becomes a gentleman to debauch his mouth with foul 
language, I refer to themselves in a few particulars. 

This vicious custom has prevailed upon good manners too far; but yet there 
are some degrees to which it has not yet arrived. 

As, first, the worst slaves to this folly will neither teach it to nor approve of it 
in their children. Some of the most careless will indeed negatively teach it by not 
reproving them for it; but sure no man ever ordered his children to be taught to 
curse or Swear. 

2. The grace of swearing has not obtained to be a mode yet among the women: 
“God damn ye” does not fit well upon a female tongue; it seems to be a 
masculine vice, which the women are not arrived to yet; and I would only desire 
those gentlemen who practice it themselves to hear a woman swear: it has no 
music at all there, I am sure; and just as little does it become any gentleman, if 
he would suffer himself to be judged by all the laws of sense or good manners in 
the world. 

It is a senseless, foolish, ridiculous practice; it is a mean to no manner of end; 
it is words spoken which signify nothing; it is folly acted for the sake of folly, 
which is a thing even the devil himself don’t practice. The devil does evil, we 
say, but it is for some design, either to seduce others, or, as some divines say, 
from a principle of enmity to his Maker. Men steal for gain, and murder to 
gratify their avarice or revenge; whoredoms and ravishments, adulteries and 
sodomy, are committed to please a vicious appetite, and have always alluring 
objects; and generally all vices have some previous cause, and some visible 
tendency. But this, of all vicious practices, seems the most nonsensical and 
ridiculous; there is neither pleasure nor profit, no design pursued, no lust 
gratified, but is a mere frenzy of the tongue, a vomit of the brain, which works 
by putting a contrary upon the course of nature. 

Again, other vices men find some reason or other to give for, or excuses to 
palliate. Men plead want to extenuate theft, and strong provocations to excuse 
murders, and many a lame excuse they will bring for whoring; but this sordid 
habit even those that practise it will own to be a crime, and make no excuse for 
it; and the most I could ever hear a man say for it was that he could not help it. 


Besides, as it is an inexcusable impertinence, so it is a breach upon good 
manners and conversation, for a man to impose the clamour of his oaths upon 
the company he converses with; if there be any one person in the company that 
does not approve the way, it is an imposing upon him with a freedom beyond 
civility. 

To suppress this, laws, Acts of Parliament, and proclamations are baubles and 
banters, the laughter of the lewd party, and never had, as I could perceive, any 
influence upon the practice; nor are any of our magistrates fond or forward of 
putting them in execution. 

It must be example, not penalties, must sink this crime; and if the gentlemen 
of England would once drop it as a mode, the vice is so foolish and ridiculous in 
itself, it would soon grow odious and out of fashion. 

This work such an academy might begin, and I believe nothing would so soon 
explode the practice as the public discouragement of it by such a society; where 
all our customs and habits, both in speech and behaviour, should receive an 
authority. All the disputes about precedency of wit, with the manners, customs, 
and usages of the theatre, would be decided here; plays should pass here before 
they were acted, and the critics might give their censures and damn at their 
pleasure; nothing would ever die which once received life at this original. The 
two theatres might end their jangle, and dispute for priority no more; wit and real 
worth should decide the controversy, and here should be the infallible judge. 

The strife would then be only to do well, 

And he alone be crowned who did excel. 

Ye call them Whigs, who from the church withdrew, 
But now we have our stage dissenters too, 
Who scruple ceremonies of pit and box, 
And very few are sound and orthodox, 

But love disorder so, and are so nice, 

They hate conformity, though ‘tis in vice. 
Some are for patent hierarchy; and some, 
Like the old Gauls, seek out for elbow room; 
Their arbitrary governors disown, 

And build a conventicle stage of their own. 
Fanatic beaux make up the gaudy show, 
And wit alone appears incognito. 

Wit and religion suffer equal fate; 

Neglect of both attends the warm debate. 
For while the parties strive and countermine, 
Wit will as well as piety decline. 


Next to this, which I esteem as the most noble and most useful proposal in this 
book, I proceed to academies for military studies, and because I design rather to 
express my meaning than make a large book, I bring them all into one chapter. 

I allow the war is the best academy in the world, where men study by 
necessity and practice by force, and both to some purpose, with duty in the 
action, and a reward in the end; and it is evident to any man who knows the 
world, or has made any observations on things, what an improvement the 
English nation has made during this seven years’ war. 

But should you ask how clear it first cost, and what a condition England was 
in for a war at first on this account—how almost all our engineers and great 
officers were foreigners, it may put us in mind how necessary it is to have our 
people so practised in the arts of war that they may not be novices when they 
come to the experiment. 

I have heard some who were no great friends to the Government take 
advantage to reflect upon the king, in the beginning of his wars in Ireland, that 
he did not care to trust the English, but all his great officers, his generals, and 
engineers were foreigners. And though the case was so plain as to need no 
answer, and the persons such as deserved none, yet this must be observed, 
though it was very strange: that when the present king took possession of this 
kingdom, and, seeing himself entering upon the bloodiest war this age has 
known, began to regulate his army, he found but very few among the whole 
martial part of the nation fit to make use of for general officers, and was forced 
to employ strangers, and make them Englishmen (as the Counts Schomberg, 
Ginkel, Solms, Ruvigny, and others); and yet it is to be observed also that all the 
encouragement imaginable was given to the English gentlemen to qualify 
themselves, by giving no less than sixteen regiments to gentlemen of good 
families who had never been in any service and knew but very little how to 
command them. Of these, several are now in the army, and have the rewards 
suitable to their merit, being major-generals, brigadiers, and the like. 

If, then, a long peace had so reduced us to a degree of ignorance that might 
have been dangerous to us, had we not a king who is always followed by the 
greatest masters in the world, who knows what peace and different governors 
may bring us to again? 

The manner of making war differs perhaps as much as anything in the world; 
and if we look no further back than our civil wars, it is plain a general then 
would hardly be fit to be a colonel now, saving his capacity of improvement. 
The defensive art always follows the offensive; and though the latter has 
extremely got the start of the former in this age, yet the other is mightily 
improving also. 


We saw in England a bloody civil war, where, according to the old temper of 
the English, fighting was the business. To have an army lying in such a post as 
not to be able to come at them was a thing never heard of in that war; even the 
weakest party would always come out and fight (Dunbar fight, for instance); and 
they that were beaten to-day would fight again to-morrow, and seek one another 
out with such eagerness, as if they had been in haste to have their brains knocked 
out. Encampments, intrenchments, batteries, counter-marchings, fortifying of 
camps, and cannonadings were strange and almost unknown things; and whole 
campaigns were passed over, and hardly any tents made use of. Battles, 
surprises, storming of towns, skirmishes, sieges, ambuscades, and beating up 
quarters was the news of every day. Now it is frequent to have armies of fifty 
thousand men of a side stand at bay within view of one another, and spend a 
whole campaign in dodging (or, as it is genteelly called, observing) one another, 
and then march off into winter quarters. The difference is in the maxims of war, 
which now differ as much from what they were formerly as long perukes do 
from piqued beards, or as the habits of the people do now from what they then 
were. The present maxims of the war are: 

“Never fight without a manifest advantage.” 

“And always encamp so as not to be forced to it.” 

And if two opposite generals nicely observe both these rules, it is impossible 
they should ever come to fight. 

I grant that this way of making war spends generally more money and less 
blood than former wars did; but then it spins wars out to a greater length; and I 
almost question whether, if this had been the way of fighting of old, our civil 
war had not lasted till this day. Their maxim was: 

“Wherever you meet your enemy, fight him.” 

But the case is quite different now; and I think it is plain in the present war 
that it is not he who has the longest sword, so much as he who has the longest 
purse, will hold the war out best. Europe is all engaged in the war, and the men 
will never be exhausted while either party can find money; but he who finds 
himself poorest must give out first; and this is evident in the French king, who 
now inclines to peace, and owns it, while at the same time his armies are 
numerous and whole. But the sinews fail; he finds his exchequer fail, his 
kingdom drained, and money hard to come at: not that I believe half the reports 
we have had of the misery and poverty of the French are true; but it is manifest 
the King of France finds, whatever his armies may do, his money won’t hold out 
so long as the Confederates, and therefore he uses all the means possible to 
procure a peace, while he may do it with the most advantage. 

There is no question but the French may hold the war out several years longer; 


but their king is too wise to let things run to extremity. He will rather 
condescend to peace upon hard terms now than stay longer, if he finds himself in 
danger to be forced to worse. 

This being the only digression I design to be guilty of, I hope I shall be 
excused it. 

The sum of all is this: that, since it is so necessary to be in a condition for war 
in a time of peace, our people should be inured to it. It is strange that everything 
should be ready but the soldier: ships are ready, and our trade keeps the seamen 
always taught, and breeds up more; but soldiers, horsemen, engineers, gunners, 
and the like must be bred and taught; men are not born with muskets on their 
shoulders, nor fortifications in their heads; it is not natural to shoot bombs and 
undermine towns: for which purpose I propose a 


ROYAL ACADEMY FOR MILITARY EXERCISES. 


The founder the king himself; the charge to be paid by the public, and settled by 
a revenue from the Crown, to be paid yearly. 
I propose this to consist of four parts: 

1. A college for breeding up of artists in the useful practice of all military 
exercises; the scholars to be taken in young, and be maintained, and afterwards 
under the king’s care for preferment, as their merit and His Majesty’s favour 
shall recommend them; from whence His Majesty would at all times be 
furnished with able engineers, gunners, fire-masters. bombardiers, miners, and 
the like. 

The second college for voluntary students in the same exercises; who should 
all upon certain limited conditions be entertained, and have all the advantages of 
the lectures, experiments, and learning of the college, and be also capable of 
several titles, profits, and settlements in the said college, answerable to the 
Fellows in the Universities. 

The third college for temporary study, into which any person who is a 
gentleman and an Englishman, entering his name and conforming to the orders 
of the house, shall be entertained like a gentleman for one whole year gratis, and 
taught by masters appointed out of the second college. 

The fourth college, of schools only, where all persons whatsoever for a small 
allowance shall be taught and entered in all the particular exercises they desire; 
and this to be supplied by the proficients of the first college. 

I could lay out the dimensions and necessary incidents of all this work, but 
since the method of such a foundation is easy and regular from the model of 
other colleges, I shall only state the economy of the house. 

The building must be very large, and should rather be stately and magnificent 
in figure than gay and costly in ornament: and I think such a house as Chelsea 
College, only about four times as big, would answer it; and yet, I believe, might 
be finished for as little charge as has been laid out in that palace-like hospital. 

The first college should consist of one general, five colonels, twenty captains. 

Being such as graduates by preferment, at first named by the founder; and 
after the first settlkement to be chosen out of the first or second colleges; with 
apartments in the college, and salaries. 

Pounds per ann. 
The general.......... 300 


The colonels .......... 100 
The captains.......... 60 
2,000 scholars, among whom shall be the following degrees: 
Pounds per ann. 
Governors... . 100 allowed 10 
Directors ....2005 


Exempts..... 200 5 
Proficients . . . 500 
Juniors ..... 1,000 


The general to be named by the founder, out of the colonels; the colonels to be 
named by the general, out of the captains; the captains out of the governors; the 
governors from the directors; and the directors from the exempts; and so on. 

The juniors to be divided into ten schools; the schools to be thus governed: 
every school has 

100 juniors, in 10 classes. Every class to have 2 directors. 100 classes of 
juniorsis..... 1,000 Each class 2 directors....... 200 ===== 1,200 

The proficients to be divided into five schools: 

Every school to have ten classes of 10 each. Every class 2 governors. 50 
classes of proficients is....... 500 Each class 2 governors is......... 100 
=== 600 

The exempts to be supernumerary, having a small allowance, and maintained 
in the college till preferment offer. 

The second college to consist of voluntary students, to be taken in, after a 
certain degree of learning, from among the proficients of the first, or from any 
other schools, after such and such limitations of learning; who study at their own 
charge, being allowed certain privileges; as - 

Chambers rent-free on condition of residence. 

Commons gratis, for certain fixed terms. 

Preferment, on condition of a term of years’ residence. 

Use of libraries, instruments, and lectures of the college. 

This college should have the following preferments, with salaries 

Pounds per ann. A governor.......... 200 A president.......... 100 50 
college-majors ........ 50 200 proficients......... 10 500 voluntary 
students, without allowance. 

The third and fourth colleges, consisting only of schools for temporary study, 
may be thus: 

The third—being for gentlemen to learn the necessary arts and exercises to 
qualify them for the service of their country, and entertaining them one whole 
year at the public charge—may be supposed to have always one thousand 


persons on its hands, and cannot have less than 100 teachers, whom I would thus 
order: 

Every teacher shall continue at least one year, but by allowance two years at 
most; shall have 20 pounds per annum extraordinary allowance; shall be bound 
to give their constant attendance; and shall have always five college-majors of 
the second college to supervise them, who shall command a month, and then be 
succeeded by five others, and, so on—10 pounds per annum extraordinary to be 
paid them for their attendance. 

The gentlemen who practise to be put to no manner of charge, but to be 
obliged strictly to the following articles: 

1. To constant residence, not to lie out of the house without leave of the 
college-major. 

2. To perform all the college exercises, as appointed by the masters, without 
dispute. 

3. To submit to the orders of the house. 

To quarrel or give ill-language should be a crime to be punished by way of 
fine only, the college-major to be judge, and the offender be put into custody till 
he ask pardon of the person wronged; by which means every gentleman who has 
been affronted has sufficient satisfaction. 

But to strike challenge, draw, or fight, should be more severely punished; the 
offender to be declared no gentleman, his name posted up at the college-gate, his 
person expelled the house, and to be pumped as a rake if ever he is taken within 
the college-walls. 

The teachers of this college to be chosen, one half out of the exempts of the 
first college, and the other out of the proficients of the second. 

The fourth college, being only of schools, will be neither chargeable nor 
troublesome, but may consist of as many as shall offer themselves to be taught, 
and supplied with teachers from the other schools. 

The proposal, being of so large an extent, must have a proportionable 
settlement for its maintenance; and the benefit being to the whole kingdom, the 
charge will naturally lie upon the public, and cannot well be less, considering the 
number of persons to be maintained, than as follows. 

FIRST COLLEGE. Pounds per ann. The general................00000- 


300 5 colonels at 100 pounds per ann. each......... 500 20 captains at 60.... 
a ee era ee ee 1,200 100 governors at 10.................. 1,000 200 
GAECClOUS UAL Dito a onl ewe a hawk 1,000 200 exempts at5................ 


. . .. 1,000 2,000 heads for subsistence, at 20 pounds per head per ann., 
including provision, and all the officers’ salaries in the house, as butlers, cooks, 
purveyors, nurses, maids, laundresses, stewards, clerks, servants, chaplains, 


porters, and attendants, which are numerous. 40,000 


SECOND COLLEGE. 


Pe ROVCMION 3 aecaredc. teaseen atertcd ba erase ces 200 A president...............00. 
sone eee 100 50 college-majors at 50 pounds per ann. each...... 2,500 200 
prolicients at 10.750. e3 sane eke kaens 2,000 Commons for 500 students during 
times of exercises at 5 pounds per ann. each.............. 2,500 200 


THIRD COLLEGE. 


The gentlemen here are maintained as gentlemen, and 
are to have good tables, who shall therefore have 
an allowance at the rate of 25 pounds per head, 
all officers to be maintained out of it; which 


100 teachers, salary and subsistence ditto...... 4,500 
50 college-majors at 10 pounds per ann. is....... 500 


The building to cost...............0. 50,000 
Furniture, beds, tables, chairs, linen, &c...... 10,000 
Books, instruments, and utensils for experiments . . . 2,000 


So the immediate charge would be 62,000 
The annual charge...............04. 86,300 
To which add the charges of exercises and experiments 3,700 


90,000 

The king’s magazines to furnish them with 500 barrels of gunpowder per 
annum for the public uses of exercises and experiments. 

In the first of these colleges should remain the governing part, and all the 
preferments to be made from thence, to be supplied in course from the other; the 
general of the first to give orders to the other, and be subject only to the founder. 

The government should be all military, with a constitution for the same 
regulated for that purpose, and a council to hear and determine the differences 
and trespasses by the college laws. 

The public exercises likewise military, and all the schools be disciplined under 
proper officers, who are so in tur or by order of the general, and continue but 
for the day. 

The several classes to perform several studies, and but one study to a distinct 
class, and the persons, as they remove from one study to another, to change their 
classes, but so as that in the general exercises all the scholars may be qualified to 
act all the several parts as they may be ordered. 

The proper studies of this college should be the following: 


Geometry. Bombarding. 
Astronomy. Gunnery. 

History. Fortification. 
Navigation. Encamping. 
Decimal arithmetic. Intrenching. 
Trigonometry. Approaching. 
Dialing. Attacking. 

Gauging. Delineation. 

Mining. Architecture. 
Fireworking. Surveying. 

And all arts or sciences appendices to such as these, with exercises for the 
body, to which all should be obliged, as their genius and capacities led them, as: 

1. Swimming; which no soldier, and, indeed, no man whatever, ought to be 
without. 

2. Handling all sorts of firearms. 

3. Marching and counter-marching in form. 

4. Fencing and the long-staff. 

5. Riding and managing, or horsemanship. 

6. Running, leaping, and wrestling. 

And herewith should also be preserved and carefully taught all the customs, 
usages, terms of war, and terms of art used in sieges, marches of armies and 
encampments, that so a gentleman taught in this college should be no novice 
when he comes into the king’s armies, though he has seen no service abroad. I 
remember the story of an English gentleman, an officer at the siege of Limerick, 
in Ireland, who, though he was brave enough upon action, yet for the only matter 
of being ignorant in the terms of art, and knowing not how to talk camp 
language, was exposed to be laughed at by the whole army for mistaking the 
opening of the trenches, which he thought had been a mine against the town. 

The experiments of these colleges would be as well worth publishing as the 
acts of the Royal Society. To which purpose the house must be built where they 
may have ground to cast bombs, to raise regular works, as batteries, bastions, 
half-moons, redoubts, horn-works, forts, and the like; with the convenience of 
water to draw round such works, to exercise the engineers in all the necessary 
experiments of draining and mining under ditches. There must be room to fire 
great shot at a distance, to cannonade a camp, to throw all sorts of fireworks and 
machines that are, or shall be, invented; to open trenches, form camps, &c. 

Their public exercises will be also very diverting, and more worth while for 
any gentleman to see than the sights or shows which our people in England are 
so fond of. 


I believe as a constitution might be formed from these generals, this would be 
the greatest, the gallantest and the most useful foundation in the world. The 
English gentry would be the best qualified, and consequently best accepted 
abroad, and most useful at home of any people in the world; and His Majesty 
should never more be exposed to the necessity of employing foreigners in the 
posts of trust and service in his armies. 

And that the whole kingdom might in some degree be better qualified for 
service, I think the following project would be very useful: 

When our military weapon was the long-bow, at which our English nation in 
some measure excelled the whole world, the meanest countryman was a good 
archer; and that which qualified them so much for service in the war was their 
diversion in times of peace, which also had this good effect—that when an army 
was to be raised they needed no disciplining: and for the encouragement of the 
people to an exercise so publicly profitable an Act of Parliament was made to 
oblige every parish to maintain butts for the youth in the country to shoot at. 

Since our way of fighting is now altered, and this destructive engine the 
musket is the proper arms for the soldier, I could wish the diversion also of the 
English would change too, that our pleasures and profit might correspond. It is a 
great hindrance to this nation, especially where standing armies are a grievance, 
that if ever a war commence, men must have at least a year before they are 
thought fit to face an enemy, to instruct them how to handle their arms; and new- 
raised men are called raw soldiers. To help this—at least, in some, measure—I 
would propose that the public exercises of our youth should by some public 
encouragement (for penalties won’t do it) be drawn off from the foolish boyish 
sports of cocking and cricketing, and from tippling, to shooting with a firelock 
(an exercise as pleasant as it is manly and generous) and swimming, which is a 
thing so many ways profitable, besides its being a great preservative of health, 
that methinks no man ought to be without it. 

1. For shooting, the colleges I have mentioned above, having provided for the 
instructing the gentry at the king’s charge, that the gentry, in return of a favour, 
should introduce it among the country people, which might easily be done thus: 

If every country gentleman, according to his degree, would contribute to set- 
up a prize to be shot for by the town he lives in or the neighbourhood, about 
once a year, or twice a year, or oftener, as they think fit; which prize not single 
only to him who shoots nearest, but according to the custom of shooting. 

This would certainly set all the young men in England a-shooting, and make 
them marksmen; for they would be always practising, and making matches 
among themselves too, and the advantage would be found in a war; for, no 
doubt, if all the soldiers in a battalion took a true level at their enemy there 


would be much more execution done at a distance than there is; whereas it has 
been known how that a battalion of men has received the fire of another 
battalion, and not lost above thirty or forty men; and I suppose it will not easily 
be forgotten how, at the battle of Agrim, a battalion of the English army received 
the whole fire of an Irish regiment of Dragoons, but never knew to this day 
whether they had any bullets or no; and I need appeal no further than to any 
officer that served in the Irish war, what advantages the English armies made of 
the Irish being such wonderful marksmen. 
Under this head of academies I might bring in a project for an 


ACADEMY FOR WOMEN. 


I have often thought of it as one of the most barbarous customs in the world, 
considering us as a civilised and a Christian country, that we deny the 
advantages of learning to women. We reproach the sex every day with folly and 
impertinence, while I am confident, had they the advantages of education equal 
to us, they would be guilty of less than ourselves. 

One would wonder indeed how it should happen that women are conversable 
at all, since they are only beholding to natural parts for all their knowledge. 
Their youth is spent to teach them to stitch and sew, or make baubles. They are 
taught to read indeed, and perhaps to write their names, or so, and that is the 
height of a woman’s education. And I would but ask any who slight the sex for 
their understanding, What is a man (a gentleman, I mean) good for that is taught 
no more? 

I need not give instances, or examine the character of a gentleman with a good 
estate, and of a good family, and with tolerable parts, and examine what figure 
he makes for want of education. 

The soul is placed in the body like a rough diamond, and must be polished, or 
the lustre of it will never appear. And it is manifest that as the rational soul 
distinguishes us from brutes, so education carries on the distinction, and makes 
some less brutish than others. This is too evident to need any demonstration. But 
why, then, should women be denied the benefit of instruction? If knowledge and 
understanding had been useless additions to the sex, God Almighty would never 
have given them capacities, for He made nothing needless: besides, I would ask 
such what they can see in ignorance that they should think it a necessary 
ornament to a woman. Or, How much worse is a wise woman than a fool? or, 
What has the woman done to forfeit the privilege of being taught? Does she 
plague us with her pride and impertinence? Why did we not let her learn, that 
she might have had more wit? Shall we upbraid women with folly, when it is 
only the error of this inhuman custom that hindered them being made wiser? 

The capacities of women are supposed to be greater and their senses quicker 
than those of the men; and what they might be capable of being bred to is plain 
from some instances of female wit which this age is not without, which upbraids 
us with injustice, and looks as if we denied women the advantages of education 
for fear they should vie with the men in their improvements. 

To remove this objection, and that women might have at least a needful 


opportunity of education in all sorts of useful learning, I propose the draft of an 
academy for that purpose. 

I know it is dangerous to make public appearances of the sex; they are not 
either to be confined or exposed: the first will disagree with their inclinations, 
and the last with their reputations; and therefore it is somewhat difficult; and I 
doubt a method proposed by an ingenious lady, in a little book called, “Advice to 
the Ladies,” would be found impracticable. For, saving my respect to the sex, the 
levity which perhaps is a little peculiar to them (at least in their youth) will not 
bear the restraint; and I am satisfied nothing but the height of bigotry can keep 
up a nunnery. Women are extravagantly desirous of going to heaven, and will 
punish their pretty bodies to get thither; but nothing else will do it, and even in 
that case sometimes it falls out that nature will prevail. 

When I talk therefore of an academy for women I mean both the model, the 
teaching, and the government different from what is proposed by that ingenious 
lady, for whose proposal I have a very great esteem, and also a great opinion of 
her wit; different, too, from all sorts of religious confinement, and, above all, 
from vows of celibacy. 

Wherefore the academy I propose should differ but little from public schools, 
wherein such ladies as were willing to study should have all the advantages of 
learning suitable to their genius. 

But since some severities of discipline more than ordinary would be 
absolutely necessary to preserve the reputation of the house, that persons of 
quality and fortune might not be afraid to venture their children thither, I shall 
venture to make a small scheme by way of essay. 

The house I would have built in a form by itself, as well as in a place by itself. 

The building should be of three plain fronts, without any jettings or bearing- 
work, that the eye might at a glance see from one coin to the other; the gardens 
walled in the same triangular figure, with a large moat, and but one entrance. 

When thus every part of the situation was contrived as well as might be for 
discovery, and to render intriguing dangerous, I would have no guards, no eyes, 
no spies set over the ladies, but shall expect them to be tried by the principles of 
honour and strict virtue. 

And if I am asked why, I must ask pardon of my own sex for giving this 
reason for it: 

I am so much in charity with women, and so well acquainted with men, that it 
is my opinion there needs no other care to prevent intriguing than to keep the 
men effectually away. For though inclination, which we prettily call love, does 
sometimes move a little too visibly in the sex, and frailty often follows, yet I 
think verily custom, which we miscall modesty, has so far the ascendant over the 


sex that solicitation always goes before it. 

“Custom with women, ‘stead of virtue, rules; 
It leads the wisest, and commands the fools; 
For this alone, when inclinations reign, 
Though virtue’s fled, will acts of vice restrain. 
Only by custom ‘tis that virtue lives, 

And love requires to be asked before it gives. 
For that which we call modesty is pride: 

They scorn to ask, and hate to be denied. 

‘Tis custom thus prevails upon their want; 
They’ ll never beg what, asked, they easily grant. 
And when the needless ceremony’s over, 
Themselves the weakness of the sex discover. 
If, then, desires are strong, and nature free, 
Keep from her men and opportunity. 

Else ‘twill be vain to curb her by restraint; 
But keep the question off, you keep the saint.” 

In short, let a woman have never such a coming principle, she will let you ask 
before she complies—at least, if she be a woman of any honour. 

Upon this ground I am persuaded such measures might be taken that the ladies 
might have all the freedom in the world within their own walls, and yet no 
intriguing, no indecencies, nor scandalous affairs happen; and in order to this, 
the following customs and laws should be observed in the colleges, of which I 
would propose one at least in every county in England, and about ten for the city 
of London. 

After the regulation of the form of the building as before; 

1. All the ladies who enter into the house should set their hands to the orders 
of the house, to signify their consent to submit to them. 

2. AS no woman should be received but who declared herself willing, and that 
it was the act of her choice to enter herself, so no person should be confined to 
continue there a moment longer than the same voluntary choice inclined her. 

3. The charges of the house being to be paid by the ladies, every one that 
entered should have only this incumbrance—that she should pay for the whole 
year, though her mind should change as to her continuance. 

4. An Act of Parliament should make it felony, without clergy, for any man to 
enter by force or fraud into the house, or to solicit any woman, though it were to 
marry, while she was in the house. And this law would by no means be severe, 
because any woman who was willing to receive the addresses of a man might 
discharge herself of the house when she pleased; and, on the contrary, any 


woman who had occasion might discharge herself of the impertinent addresses 
of any person she had an aversion to by entering into the house. 

In this house the persons who enter should be taught all sorts of breeding 
suitable to both their genius and their quality, and, in particular, music and 
dancing, which it would be cruelty to bar the sex of, because they are their 
darlings; but, besides this, they should be taught languages, as particularly 
French and Italian; and I would venture the injury of giving a woman more 
tongues than one. 

They should, as a particular study, be taught all the graces of speech, and all 
the necessary air of conversation, which our common education is so defective 
in that I need not expose it. They should be brought to read books, and especially 
history, and so to read as to make them understand the world, and be able to 
know and judge of things when they hear of them. 

To such whose genius would lead them to it I would deny no sort of learning: 
but the chief thing in general is to cultivate the understandings of the sex, that 
they may be capable of all sorts of conversation; that, their parts and judgments 
being improved, they may be as profitable in their conversation as they are 
pleasant. 

Women, in my observation, have little or no difference in them but as they 
are, or are not, distinguished by education. Tempers indeed may in some degree 
influence them, but the main distinguishing part is their breeding. 

The whole sex are generally quick and sharp; I believe I may be allowed to 
say generally so; for you rarely see them lumpish and heavy when they are 
children, as boys will often be. If a woman be well bred, and taught the proper 
management of her natural wit, she proves generally very sensible and retentive; 
and, without partiality, a woman of sense and manners is the finest and most 
delicate part of God’s creation, the glory of her Maker, and the great instance of 
His singular regard to man (His darling creature), to whom He gave the best gift 
either God could bestow or man receive; and it is the most sordid piece of folly 
and ingratitude in the world to withhold from the sex the due lustre which the 
advantages of education gives to the natural beauty of their minds. 

A woman well bred and well taught, furnished with the additional 
accomplishments of knowledge and behaviour, is a creature without comparison; 
her society is the emblem of sublimer enjoyments; her person is angelic, and her 
conversation heavenly; she is all softness and sweetness, peace, love, wit, and 
delight; she is every way suitable to the sublimest wish, and the man that has 
such a one to his portion has nothing to do but to rejoice in her, and be thankful. 

On the other hand, suppose her to be the very same woman, and rob her of the 
benefit of education, and it follows thus: 


If her temper be good, want of education makes her soft and easy. 

Her wit, for want of teaching, makes her impertinent and talkative. 

Her knowledge, for want of judgment and experience, makes her fanciful and 
whimsical. 

If her temper be bad, want of breeding makes her worse, and she grows 
haughty, insolent, and loud. 

If she be passionate, want of manners makes her termagant and a scold, which 
is much at one with lunatic. 

If she be proud, want of discretion (which still is breeding) makes her 
conceited, fantastic, and ridiculous. 

And from these she degenerates to be turbulent, clamorous, noisy, nasty, and 
“the devil.” 

Methinks mankind for their own sakes (since, say what we will of the women, 
we all think fit one time or other to be concerned with them) should take some 
care to breed them up to be suitable and serviceable, if they expected no such 
thing as delight from them. Bless us! what care do we take to breed up a good 
horse, and to break him well! And what a value do we put upon him when it is 
done!—and all because he should be fit for our use. And why not a woman?>— 
since all her ornaments and beauty, without suitable behaviour, is a cheat in 
nature, like the false tradesman who puts the best of his goods uppermost, that 
the buyer may think the rest are of the same goodness. 

Beauty of the body, which is the women’s glory, seems to be now unequally 
bestowed, and nature (or, rather, Providence) to lie under some scandal about it, 
as if it was given a woman for a snare to men, and so make a kind of a she-devil 
of her: because, they say, exquisite beauty is rarely given with wit, more rarely 
with goodness of temper, and never at all with modesty. And some, pretending 
to justify the equity of such a distribution, will tell us it is the effect of the justice 
of Providence in dividing particular excellences among all His creatures, “Share 
and share alike, as it were,” that all might for something or other be acceptable 
to one another, else some would be despised. 

I think both these notions false; and yet the last, which has the show of respect 
to Providence, is the worst; for it supposes Providence to be indigent and empty, 
as if it had not wherewith to furnish all the creatures it had made, but was fain to 
be parsimonious in its gifts, and distribute them by piece-meal, for fear of being 
exhausted. 

If I might venture my opinion against an almost universal notion, I would say 
most men mistake the proceedings of Providence in this case, and all the world 
at this day are mistaken in their practice about it. And, because the assertion is 
very bold, I desire to explain myself. 


That Almighty First Cause which made us all is certainly the fountain of 
excellence, as it is of being, and by an invisible influence could have diffused 
equal qualities and perfections to all the creatures it has made, as the sun does its 
light, without the least ebb or diminution to Himself; and has given indeed to 
every individual sufficient to the figure His providence had designed him in the 
world. 

I believe it might be defended if I should say that I do suppose God has given 
to all mankind equal gifts and capacities, in that He has given them all souls 
equally capable; and that the whole difference in mankind proceeds either from 
accidental difference in the make of their bodies, or from the foolish difference 
of education. 

1. FROM ACCIDENTAL DIFFERENCE IN BODIES.—I would avoid 
discoursing here of the philosophical position of the soul in the body: but if it be 
true, as philosophers do affirm, that the understanding and memory is dilated or 
contracted according to the accidental dimensions of the organ through which it 
is conveyed, then, though God has given a soul as capable to me as another, yet 
if I have any natural defect in those parts of the body by which the soul should 
act, I may have the same soul infused as another man, and yet he be a wise man 
and I a very fool. For example, if a child naturally have a defect in the organ of 
hearing, so that he could never distinguish any sound, that child shall never be 
able to speak or read, though it have a soul capable of all the accomplishments in 
the world. The brain is the centre of the soul’s actings, where all the 
distinguishing faculties of it reside; and it is observable, a man who has a narrow 
contracted head, in which there is not room for the due and necessary operations 
of nature by the brain, is never a man of very great judgment; and that proverb, 
“A great head and little wit,” is not meant by nature, but is a reproof upon sloth; 
as if one should, by way of wonder say, “Fie, fie, you that have a great head 
have but little wit; that’s strange! that must certainly be your own fault.” From 
this notion I do believe there is a great matter in the breed of men and women; 
not that wise men shall always get wise children: but I believe strong and healthy 
bodies have the wisest children; and sickly, weakly bodies affect the wits as well 
as the bodies of their children. We are easily persuaded to believe this in the 
breeds of horses, cocks, dogs, and other creatures; and I believe it is as visible in 
men. 

But to come closer to the business; the great distinguishing difference which is 
seen in the world between men and women is in their education; and this is 
manifested by comparing it with the difference between one man or woman and 
another. 

And herein it is that I take upon me to make such a bold assertion, that all the 


world are mistaken in their practice about women: for I cannot think that God 
Almighty ever made them so delicate, so glorious creatures, and furnished them 
with such charms, so agreeable and so delightful to mankind, with souls capable 
of the same accomplishments with men, and all to be only stewards of our 
houses, cooks, and slaves. 

Not that I am for exalting the female government in the least: but, in short, I 
would have men take women for companions, and educate them to be fit for it. 
A woman of sense and breeding will scom as much to encroach upon the 
prerogative of the man as a man of sense will scorn to oppress the weakness of 
the woman. But if the women’s souls were refined and improved by teaching, 
that word would be lost; to say, “the weakness of the sex,” as to judgment, 
would be nonsense; for ignorance and folly would be no more to be found 
among women than men. I remember a passage which I heard from a very fine 
woman; she had wit and capacity enough, an extraordinary shape and face, and a 
great fortune, but had been cloistered up all her time, and, for fear of being 
stolen, had not had the liberty of being taught the common necessary knowledge 
of women’s affairs; and when she came to converse in the world her natural wit 
made her so sensible of the want of education that she gave this short reflection 
on herself: 

“T am ashamed to talk with my very maids,” says she, “for I don’t know when 
they do right or wrong: I had more need go to school than be married.” 

I need not enlarge on the loss the defect of education is to the sex, nor argue 
the benefit of the contrary practice; it is a thing will be more easily granted than 
remedied: this chapter is but an essay at the thing, and I refer the practice to 
those happy days, if ever they shall be, when men shall be wise enough to mend 
it. 


OF A COURT MERCHANT. 


I ask pardon of the learned gentlemen of the long robe if I do them any wrong in 
this chapter, having no design to affront them when I say that in matters of 
debate among merchants, when they come to be argued by lawyers at the bar, 
they are strangely handled. I myself have heard very famous lawyers make sorry 
work of a cause between the merchant and his factor; and when they come to 
argue about exchanges, discounts, protests, demurrages, charter-parties, freights, 
port-charges, assurances, barratries, bottomries, accounts current, accounts in 
commission, and accounts in company, and the like, the solicitor has not been 
able to draw a brief, nor the counsel to understand it. Never was young parson 
more put to it to make out his text when he is got into the pulpit without his 
notes than I have seen a counsel at the bar when he would make out a cause 
between two merchants. And I remember a pretty history of a particular case, by 
way of instance, when two merchants, contending about a long factorage 
account, that had all the niceties of merchandising in it, and labouring on both 
sides to instruct their counsel, and to put them in when they were out, at last they 
found them make such ridiculous stuff of it that they both threw up the cause and 
agreed to a reference, which reference in one week, without any charge, ended 
all the dispute, which they had spent a great deal of money in before to no 
purpose. 

Nay, the very judges themselves (no reflection upon their learning) have been 
very much at a loss in giving instructions to a jury, and juries much more to 
understand them; for, when all is done, juries, which are not always, nor often 
indeed, of the wisest men, are, to be sure, in umpires in causes so nice that the 
very lawyer and judge can hardly understand them. 

The affairs of merchants are accompanied with such variety of circumstances, 
such new and unusual contingencies, which change and differ in every age, with 
a multitude of niceties and punctilios (and those, again, altering as the customs 
and usages of countries and states do alter), that it has been found impracticable 
to make any laws that could extend to all cases. And our law itself does tacitly 
acknowledge its own imperfection in this case, by allowing the custom of 
merchants to pass as a kind of law in cases of difficulty. 

Wherefore it seems to me a most natural proceeding that such affairs should 
be heard before, and judged by, such as by known experience and long practice 
in the customs and usages of foreign negotiation are of course the most capable 


to determine the same. 

Besides the reasonableness of the argument there are some cases in our laws 
in which it is impossible for a plaintiff to make out his case, or a defendant to 
make out his plea; as, in particular, when his proofs are beyond seas (for no 
protests, certifications, or procurations are allowed in our courts as evidence); 
and the damages are infinite and irretrievable by any of the proceedings of our 
laws. 

For the answering all these circumstances, a court might be erected by 
authority of Parliament, to be composed of six judges commissioners, who 
should have power to hear and decide as a court of equity, under the title of a 
“Court Merchant.” 

The proceedings of this court should be short, the trials speedy, the fees easy, 
that every man might have immediate remedy where wrong is done. For in trials 
at law about merchants’ affairs the circumstances of the case are often such as 
the long proceedings of courts of equity are more pernicious than in other cases; 
because the matters to which they are generally relating are under greater 
contingencies than in other cases, as effects in hands abroad, which want orders, 
ships, and seamen lying at demurrage and in pay, and the like. 

These six judges should be chosen of the most eminent merchants of the 
kingdom, to reside in London, and to have power by commission to summon a 
council of merchants, who should decide all cases on the hearing, of both parties, 
with appeal to the said judges. 

Also to delegate by commission petty councils of merchants in the most 
considerable ports of the kingdom for the same purpose. 

The six judges themselves to be only judges of appeal; all trials to be heard 
before the council of merchants by methods and proceedings singular and 
concise. 

The council to be sworn to do justice, and to be chosen annually out of the 
principal merchants of the city. 

The proceedings here should be without delay; the plaintiff to exhibit his 
grievance by way of brief, and the defendant to give in his answer, and a time of 
hearing to be appointed immediately. 

The defendant by motion shall have liberty to put off hearing upon showing 
good cause, not otherwise. 

At hearing, every man to argue his own cause if he pleases, or introduce any 
person to do it for him. 

Attestations and protests from foreign parts, regularly procured and 
authentically signified in due form, to pass in evidence; affidavits in due form 
likewise attested and done before proper magistrates within the king’s 


dominions, to be allowed as evidence. 

The party grieved may appeal to the six judges, before whom they shall plead 
by counsel, and from their judgment to have no appeal. 

By this method infinite controversies would be avoided and disputes amicably 
ended, a multitude of present inconveniences avoided, and merchandising 
matters would in a merchant-like manner be decided by the known customs and 
methods of trade. 


OF SEAMEN. 


It is observable that whenever this kingdom is engaged in a war with any of its 
neighbours two great inconveniences constantly follow: one to the king and one 
to trade. 

1. That to the king is, that he is forced to press seamen for the manning of his 
navy, and force them involuntarily into the service: which way of violently 
dragging men into the fleet is attended with sundry ill circumstances, as: 

(1.) Our naval preparations are retarded, and our fleets always late for want of 
men, which has exposed them not a little, and been the ruin of many a good and 
well-laid expedition. 

(2.) Several irregularities follow, as the officers taking money to dismiss able 
seamen, and filling up their complement with raw and improper persons. 

(3.) Oppressions, quarrellings, and oftentimes murders, by the rashness of 
press-masters and the obstinacy of some unwilling to go. 

(4.) A secret aversion to the service from a natural principle, common to the 
English nation, to hate compulsion. 

(5.) Kidnapping people out of the kingdom, robbing houses, and picking 
pockets, frequently practised under pretence of pressing, as has been very much 
used of late. 

With various abuses of the like nature, some to the king, and some to the 
subject. 

2. To trade. By the extravagant price set on wages for seamen, which they 
impose on the merchant with a sort of authority, and he is obliged to give by 
reason of the scarcity of men, and that not from a real want of men (for in the 
height of a press, if a merchant-man wanted men, and could get a protection for 
them, he might have any number immediately, and none without it, so shy were 
they of the public service). 

The first of these things has cost the king above three millions sterling since 
the war, in these three particulars: 

1. Charge of pressing on sea and on shore, and in small craft employed for that 
purpose. 

2. Ships lying in harbour for want of men, at a vast charge of pay and victuals 
for those they had. 

3. Keeping the whole navy in constant pay and provisions all the winter, for 
fear of losing the men against summer, which has now been done several years, 


besides bounty money and other expenses to court and oblige the seamen. 

The second of these (viz., the great wages paid by the merchant) has cost 
trade, since the war, above twenty millions sterling. The coal trade gives a 
specimen of it, who for the first three years of the war gave 9 pounds a voyage to 
common seamen, who before sailed for 36s.; which, computing the number of 
ships and men used in the coal trade, and of voyages made, at eight hands to a 
vessel, does, modestly accounting, make 89,600 pounds difference in one year in 
wages to seamen in the coal trade only. 

For other voyages the difference of sailors’ wages is 50s, per month and 55s. 
per month to foremast-men, who before went for 26s. per month; besides 
subjecting the merchant to the insolence of the seamen, who are not now to be 
pleased with any provisions, will admit no half-pay, and command of the 
captains even what they please; nay, the king himself can hardly please them. 

For cure of these inconveniences it is the following project is proposed, with 
which the seamen can have no reason to be dissatisfied, nor are not at all injured; 
and yet the damage sustained will be prevented, and an immense sum of money 
spared, which is now squandered away by the profuseness and luxury of the 
seamen. For if prodigality weakens the public wealth of the kingdom in general, 
then are the seamen but ill commonwealths-men, who are not visibly the richer 
for the prodigious sums of money paid them either by the king or the merchant. 

The project is this: that by an Act of Parliament an office or court be erected, 
within the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty, and subject to the Lord High 
Admiral, or otherwise independent, and subject only to a_ parliamentary 
authority, as the commission for taking and stating the public accounts. 

In this court or office, or the several branches of it (which, to that end, shall be 
subdivided and placed in every sea-port in the kingdom), shall be listed and 
entered into immediate pay all the seamen in the kingdom, who shall be divided 
into colleges or chambers of sundry degrees, suitable to their several capacities, 
with pay in proportion to their qualities; as boys, youths, servants, men able and 
raw, midshipmen, officers, pilots, old men, and pensioners. 

The circumstantials of this office: 

1. No captain or master of any ship or vessel should dare to hire or carry to sea 
with him any seamen but such as he shall receive from the office aforesaid. 

2. No man whatsoever, seaman or other, but applying himself to the said 
office to be employed as a sailor, should immediately enter into pay, and receive 
for every able seaman 24s. per month, and juniors in proportion; to receive half- 
pay while unemployed, and liberty to work for themselves: only to be at call of 
the office, and leave an account where to be found. 

3. No sailor could desert, because no employment would be to be had 


elsewhere. 

4. All ships at their clearing at the Custom House should receive a ticket to the 
office for men, where would be always choice rather than scarcity, who should 
be delivered over by the office to the captain or master without any trouble or 
delay; all liberty of choice to be allowed both to master and men, only so as to 
give up all disputes to the officers appointed to decide. 

Note.—By this would be avoided the great charge captains and owners are at 
to keep men on board before they are ready to go; whereas now the care of 
getting men will be over, and all come on board in one day: for, the captain 
carrying the ticket to the office, he may go and choose his men if he will; 
otherwise they will be sent on board to him, by tickets sent to their dwellings to 
repair on board such a ship. 

5. For all these men that the captain or master of the ship takes he shall pay the 
office, not the seamen, 28s. per month (which 4s. per month overplus of wages 
will be employed to pay the half-pay to the men out of employ), and so in 
proportion of wages for juniors. 

6. All disputes concerning the mutinying of mariners, or other matters of 
debate between the captains and men, to be tried by way of appeal in a court for 
that purpose to be erected, as aforesaid. 

7. All discounting of wages and time, all damages of goods, averages, 
stopping of pay, and the like, to be adjusted by stated and public rules and laws 
in print, established by the same Act of Parliament, by which means all litigious 
suits in the Court of Admiralty (which are infinite) would be prevented. 

8. No ship that is permitted to enter at the Custom House and take in goods 
should ever be refused men, or delayed in the delivering them above five days 
after a demand made and a ticket from the Custom House delivered (general 
cases, as arrests and embargoes, excepted). 

The Consequences of this Method. 

1. By this means the public would have no want of seamen, and all the charges 
and other inconveniences of pressing men would be prevented. 

2. The intolerable oppression upon trade, from the exorbitance of wages and 
insolence of mariners, would be taken off. 

3. The following sums of money should be paid to the office, to lie in bank as 
a public fund for the service of the nation, to be disposed of by order of 
Parliament, and not otherwise; a committee being a ways substituted in the 
intervals of the session to audit the accounts, and a treasury for the money, to be 
composed of members of the House, and to be changed every session of 
Parliament: 

(1). Four shillings per month wages advanced by the merchants to the office 


for the men, more than the office pays them. 

(2). In consideration of the reducing men’s wages, and consequently freights, 
to the former prices (or near them), the owners of ships or merchants shall pay at 
the importation of all goods forty shillings per ton freight, to be stated upon all 
goods and ports in proportion; reckoning it on wine tonnage from Canaries as 
the standard, and on special freights in proportion to the freight formerly paid, 
and half the said price in times of peace. 

Note.—This may well be done, and no burden; for if freights are reduced to 
their former prices (or near it), as they will be if wages are so too, then the 
merchant may well pay it: as, for instance, freight from Jamaica to London, 
formerly at 6 pounds 10s. per ton, now at 18 pounds and 20 pounds; from 
Virginia, at 5 pounds to 6 pounds 10s., now at 14 pounds, 16 pounds, and 17 
pounds; from Barbadoes, at 6 pounds, now at 16 pounds; from Oporto, at 2 
pounds, now at 6 pounds; and the like. 

The payment of the above-said sums being a large bank for a fund, and it 
being supposed to be in fair hands and currently managed, the merchants shall 
further pay upon all goods shipped out, and shipped on board from abroad, for 
and from any port of this kingdom, 4 pounds per cent. on the real value, bona 
fide; to be sworn to if demanded. In consideration whereof the said office shall 
be obliged to pay and make good all losses, damages, averages, and casualties 
whatsoever, as fully as by the custom of assurances now is done, without any 
discounts, rebates, or delays whatsoever; the said 4 pounds per cent. to be stated 
on the voyage to the Barbadoes, and enlarged or taken off, in proportion to the 
voyage, by rules and laws to be printed and publicly known. 

Reserving only, that then, as reason good, the said office shall have power to 
direct ships of all sorts, how and in what manner, and how long they shall sail 
with or wait for convoys; and shall have power (with limitations) to lay 
embargoes on ships, in order to compose fleets for the benefit of convoys. 

These rules, formerly noted, to extend to all trading by sea, the coasting and 
home-fishing trade excepted; and for them it should be ordered - 

First, for coals; the colliers being provided with men at 28s. per month, and 
convoys in sufficient number, and proper stations from Tynemouth Bar to the 
river, so as they need not go in fleets, but as wind and weather presents, run all 
the way under the protection of the men-of-war, who should be continually 
cruising from station to station, they would be able to perform their voyage, in as 
short time as formerly, and at as cheap pay, and consequently could afford to sell 
their coals at 17s. per chaldron, as well as formerly at 15s. 

Wherefore there should be paid into the treasury appointed at Newcastle, by 
bond to be paid where they deliver, 10s. per chaldron, Newcastle measure; and 


the stated price at London to be 27s. per chaldron in the Pool, which is 30s. at 
the buyer’s house; and is so far from being dear, a time of war especially, as it is 
cheaper than ever was known in a war; and the officers should by proclamation 
confine the seller to that price. 

In consideration also of the charge of convoys, the ships bringing coals shall 
all pay 1 pound per cent. on the value of the ship, to be agreed on at the office; 
and all convoy-money exacted by commanders of ships shall be relinquished, 
and the office to make good all losses of ships, not goods, that shall be lost by 
enemies only. 

These heads, indeed, are such as would need some explication, if the 
experiment were to be made; and, with submission, would reduce the seamen to 
better circumstances; at least, it would have them in readiness for any public 
service much easier than by all the late methods of encouragement by registering 
seamen, &c. 

For by this method all the seamen in the kingdom should be the king’s hired 
servants, and receive their wages from him, whoever employed them; and no 
man could hire or employ them but from him. The merchant should hire them of 
the king, and pay the king for them; nor would there be a seaman in England out 
of employ—which, by the way, would prevent their seeking service abroad. If 
they were not actually at sea they would receive half-pay, and might be 
employed in works about the yards, stores, and navy, to keep all things in repair. 

If a fleet or squadron was to be fitted out they would be manned in a week’s 
time, for all the seamen in England would be ready. Nor would they be shy of 
the service; for it is not an aversion to the king’s service, nor it is not that the 
duty is harder in the men-of- war than the merchant-men, nor it is not fear of 
danger which makes our seamen lurk and hide and hang back in a time of war, 
but it is wages is the matter: 24s. per month in the king’s service, and 40s. to 
50s. per month from the merchant, is the true cause; and the seaman is in the 
right of it, too; for who would serve his king and country, and fight, and be 
knocked on the head at 24s. per month that can have 50s. without that hazard? 
And till this be remedied, in vain are all the encouragements which can be given 
to seamen; for they tend but to make them insolent, and encourage their 
extravagance. 

Nor would this proceeding be any damage to the seamen in general; for 24s. 
per month wages, and to be kept in constant service (or half-pay when idle), is 
really better to the seaman than 45s. per month, as they now take it, considering 
how long they often lie idle on shore out of pay; for the extravagant price of 
seamen’s wages, though it has been an intolerable burden to trade, has not 
visibly enriched the sailors, and they may as well be content with 24s. per month 


now as formerly. 

On the other hand, trade would be sensibly revived by it, the intolerable price 
of freights would be reduced, and the public would reap an immense benefit by 
the payments mentioned in the proposal; as - 

1. 4s. per month upon the wages of all the seamen employed by the merchant 
(which if we allow 200,000 seamen always in employ, as there cannot be less in 
all the ships belonging to England) is 40,000 pounds per month. 

2. 40s. per ton freight upon all goods imported. 

3. 4 per cent. on the value of all goods exported or imported. 

4. 10s. per chaldron upon all the coals shipped at Newcastle, and 1 per cent. 
on the ships which carry them. 

What these four articles would pay to the Exchequer yearly it would be very 
difficult to calculate, and I am too near the end of this book to attempt it: but I 
believe no tax ever given since this war has come near it. 

It is true, out of this the public would be to pay half-pay to the seamen who 
shall be out of employ, and all the losses, and damages on goods and ships; 
which, though it might be considerable, would be small, compared to the 
payment aforesaid: for as the premium of 4 per cent. is but small, so the safety 
lies upon all men being bound to insure. For I believe any one will grant me this: 
it is not the smallness of a premium ruins the insurer, but it is the smallness of 
the quantity he insures; and I am not at all ashamed to affirm that, let but a 
premium of 4 pounds per cent. be paid into one man’s hand for all goods 
imported and exported, and any man may be the general insurer of the kingdom, 
and yet that premium can never hurt the merchant either. 

So that the vast revenue this would raise would be felt nowhere: neither poor 
nor rich would pay the more for coals; foreign goods would be brought home 
cheaper, and our own goods carried to market cheaper; owners would get more 
by ships, merchants by goods; and losses by sea would be no loss at all to 
anybody, because repaid by the public stock. 

Another unseen advantage would arise by it: we should be able to outwork all 
our neighbours, even the Dutch themselves, by sailing as cheap and carrying 
goods as cheap in a time of war as in peace—an advantage which has more in it 
than is easily thought of, and would have a noble influence upon all our foreign 
trade. For what could the Dutch do in trade if we could carry our goods to Cadiz 
at 50s. per ton freight, and they give 8 pounds or 10 pounds and the like in other 
places? Whereby we could be able to sell cheaper or get more than our 
neighbours. 

There are several considerable clauses might be added to this proposal (some 
of great advantage to the general trade of the kingdom, some to particular trades, 


and more to the public), but I avoid being too particular in things which are but 
the product of my own private opinion. 

If the Government should ever proceed to the experiment, no question but 
much more than has been hinted at would appear; nor do I see any great 
difficulty in the attempt, or who would be aggrieved at it; and there I leave it, 
rather wishing than expecting to see it undertaken. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


Upon a review of the several chapters of this book I find that, instead of being 
able to go further, some things may have suffered for want of being fully 
expressed; which if any person object against, I only say, I cannot now avoid it. I 
have endeavoured to keep to my title, and offered but an essay; which any one is 
at liberty to go on with as they please, for I can promise no supplement. As to 
errors of opinion, though I am not yet convinced of any, yet I nowhere pretend to 
infallibility. However, I do not willingly assert anything which I have not good 
grounds for. If I am mistaken, let him that finds the error inform the world better, 
and never trouble himself to animadvert upon this, since I assure him I shall not 
enter into any pen-and-ink contest on the matter. 

As to objections which may lie against any of the proposals made in this book, 
I have in some places mentioned such as occurred to my thoughts. I shall never 
assume that arrogance to pretend no other or further objections may be raised; 
but I do really believe no such objection can be raised as will overthrow any 
scheme here laid down so as to render the thing impracticable. Neither do I think 
but that all men will acknowledge most of the proposals in this book would be of 
as great, and perhaps greater, advantage to the public than I have pretended to. 

As for such who read books only to find out the author’s faux pas, who will 
quarrel at the meanness of style, errors of pointing, dulness of expression, or the 
like, I have but little to say to them. I thought I had corrected it very carefully, 
and yet some mispointings and small errors have slipped me, which it is too late 
to help. As to language, I have been rather careful to make it speak English 
suitable to the manner of the story than to dress it up with exactness of style, 
choosing rather to have it free and familiar, according to the nature of essays, 
than to strain at a perfection of language which I rather wish for than pretend to 
be master of. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE DEVIL 
eee 


This book was published by Defoe in 1726. Critics now agree that Defoe really 
did think of the Devil as a participant in world history. In the work, he spends 
some time discussing Milton’s Paradise Lost and explaining why he considers it 
inaccurate. His view is 18th century Presbyterian - he blames the Devil for the 
Crusades and sees him as close to Europe’s Catholic powers. 
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PART I. 


Chap. I. 


Being an Introduction to the whole Work. 

I doubt not but the title of this book will amuse some of my reading friends a 
little at first; they will make a pause, perhaps, as they do at a witch’s prayer, and 
be some time resolving whether they had best look into it or no, lest they should 
really raise the Devil by reading his story. 

Children and old women have told themselves so many frightful things of the 
Devil, and have form’d ideas of him in their minds, in so many horrible and 
monstrous shapes, that really it were enough to fright the Devil himself, to meet 
himself in the dark, dress’d up in the several figures which imagination has 
form’d for him in the minds of men; and as for themselves, I cannot think by any 
means that the Devil would terrify them half so much, if they were to converse 
face to face with him. 

It must certainly therefore be a most useful undertaking to give the true history 
of this Tyrant of the air, this God of the world, this terror and aversion of 
mankind, which we call Devil; to shew what he is, and what he is not, where he 
is, and where he is not, when he is in us, and when he is not; for I cannot doubt 
but that the Devil is really and bona fide in a great many of our honest weak- 
headed friends, when they themselves know nothing of the matter. 

Nor is the work so difficult as some may imagine. The Devil’s history is not so 
hard to come at, as it seems to be; His original and the first rise of his family is 
upon record, and as for his conduct, he has acted indeed in the dark, as to 
method in many things; but in general, as cunning as he is, he has been fool 
enough to expose himself in some of the most considerable transactions of his 
Life, and has not shewn himself a politician at all: Our old friend Matchiavel 
outdid him in many things, and I may in the process of this work give an account 
of several of the sons of Adam, and some societies of ‘em too, who have out- 
witted the Devil, nay, who have out-sin’d the Devil, and that I think may be 
call’d out-shooting him in his own bow. 

It may perhaps be expected of me in this history, that since I seem inclin’d to 
speak favourably of Satan, to do him justice, and to write his story impartially, I 
should take some pains to tell you what religion he is of; and even this part may 
not be so much a jest, as at first sight you may take it to be; for Satan has 


something of religion in him, I assure you; nor is he such an unprofitable Devil 
that way, as some may suppose him to be; for tho’, in reverence to my brethren, 
I will not reckon him among the Clergy; No not so much as a gifted Brother, yet 
I cannot deny, but that he often preaches, and if it be not profitably to his 
hearers; ‘tis as much their fault, as it is out of his design. 

It has indeed been suggested that he has taken orders, and that a certain Pope, 
famous for being an extraordinary favourite of his, gave him both institution and 
induction; but as this is not upon record, and therefore we have no authentic 
document for the probation, I shall not affirm it for a truth, for I would not 
slander the Devil. 

It is said also, and I am apt to believe it, that he was very familiar with that 
holy father Pope Silvester II. and some charge him with personating Pope 
Hildebrand on an extraordinary occasion, and himself sitting in the chair 
apostolick, in a full congregation; and you may hear more of this hereafter: But 
as I do not meet with Pope Diabolus among the list; in all father Platina’s lives 
of the Popes, so I am willing to leave it as I find it. 

But to speak to the point, and a nice point it is I acknowledge; namely, what 
religion the Devil is of; my answer will indeed be general, yet not at all 
ambiguous, for I love to speak positively and with undoubted evidence. 

1. He is a believer. And if in saying so it should follow, that even the Devil 
has more religion than some of our men of fame can at this time be charged 
with, I hope my Lord and his Grace the of and some of the 
upper class in the red-hot club, will not wear the coat, however well it may sit to 
their shapes, or challenge the Satyr, as if it were pointed at them, because ‘tis 
due to them: In a word, whatever their Lordships are, I can assure them that the 
Devil is no Infidel. 

2. He fears God. We have such abundant evidence of this in sacred History, 
that if I were not at present, in common with a few others, talking to an infidel 
sort of Gentlemen, with whom those remote things call’d Scriptures are not 
allow’d in evidence, I might say it was sufficiently prov’d; but I doubt not in the 
process of this undertaking to shew, that the Devil really fears God, and that 
after another manner than ever he fear’d Saint Frances or Saint Dunstan; and if 
that be proved, as I take upon me to advance, I shall leave it to judgment, who’s 
the better Christian, the Devil who believes and trembles, or our modern gentry 
of who believe neither God nor Devil. 














Having thus brought the Devil within the Pale, I shall leave him among you 
for the present; not but that I may examine in its order who has the best claim to 
his brotherhood, the Papists or the Protestants; and among the latter the 


Lutherans or the Calvinists; and so descending to all the several denominations 
of churches, see who has less of the Devil in them, and who more; and whether 
less or more the Devil has not a seat in every synagogue, a pew in every church, 
a place in every pulpit, and a vote in every synod; even from the Sanhedrim of 
the Jews, to our friends at the Bull and Mouth, &c. from the greatest to the least. 

It will, I confess, come very much within the compass of this part of my 
discourse, to give an account, or at least make an essay toward it, of the share 
the Devil has had in the spreading religion in the world; and especially of 
dividing and subdividing opinions in religion; perhaps, to eke it out and make it 
reach the farther; and also to shew how far he is or has made himself a 
missionary of the famous clan de propaganda fide; it is true, we find him 
heartily employ’d in almost every corner of the world ad propagandum errorem: 
But that may require a history by it self. 

As to his propagating religion, ‘tis a little hard indeed, at first sight, to charge 
the Devil with propagating religion, that is to say, if we take it literally, and in 
the gross; but if you take it as the Scots insisted to take the oath of fidelity, viz. 
with an explanation, it is plain Satan has very often had a share in the method, if 
not in the design of propagating the christian faith: For example. 

I think I do no injury at all to the Devil, to say that he had a great hand in the 
old holy war, as it was ignorantly and enthusiastically call’d; stirring up the 
christian princes and powers of Europe to run a madding after the Turks and 
Saracens, and make war with those innocent people above a thousand miles off, 
only because they entred into God’s heritage when he had forsaken it; graz’d 
upon his ground when he had fairly turn’d it into a common, and laid it open for 
the next comer; spending their nation’s treasure, and embarking their kings and 
people, (I say) in a war above a thousand miles off, filling their heads with that 
religious madness, call’d, in those days, holy zeal to recover the terra sancta, the 
sepulchers of Christ and the Saints, and as they call’d it falsly, the holy city, tho’ 
true religion says it was the accursed city, and not worth spending one drop of 
blood for. 

This religious Bubble was certainly of Satan, who, as he craftily drew them in, 
so like a true Devil he left them in the lurch when they came there, fac’d about to 
the Saracens, animated the immortal Saladin against them, and manag’d so 
dexterously that he left the bones of about thirteen or fourteen hundred thousand 
Christians there as a trophy of his infernal politicks; and after the christian world 
had run a la santa terra, or in English a saunt’ring, about a hundred year, he 
dropt it to play another game less foolish, but ten times wickeder than that which 
went before it, namely, turning the crusadoes of the Christians one against 
another; and, as Hudibras said in another case, 


“Made them fight like mad or drunk 
“For dame religion as for punk. 


Of this you have a compleat account in the history of the Popes decrees 
against the Count de Thoulouse, and the Waldenses and Albigenses, with the 
crusadoes and massacres which follow’d upon them, wherein to do the Devil’s 
politicks some justice, he met with all the success he could desire; the zealots of 
that day executed his infernal orders most punctually, and planted religion in 
those countries in a glorious and triumphant manner, upon the destruction of an 
infinite number of innocent people, whose blood has fatten’d the soil for the 
growth of the Catholick faith, in a manner very particular, and to Satan’s full 
satisfaction. 

I might, to compleat this part of his history, give you the detail of his progress 
in these first steps of his alliances with Rome; and add a long list of massacres, 
wars, and expeditions in behalf of religion, which he has had the honour to have 
a visible hand in; such as the Parisian massacre, the Flemish war under the Duke 
d’ Alva, the Smithfield fires in the Marian days in England, and the massacres in 
Treland; all which would most effectually convince us that the Devil has not 
been idle in his business; but I may meet with these again in my way, ‘tis 
enough, while I am upon the generals only, to mention them thus in a summary 
way; I say, ‘tis enough to prove that the Devil has really been as much concerned 
as any body, in the methods taken by some people for propagating the christian 
religion in the world. 

Some have rashly, and I had almost said maliciously charg’d the Devil with 
the great triumphs of his friends the Spaniards in America, and would place the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru to the credit of his account. 

But I cannot join with them in this at all, I must say, I believe the Devil was 
innocent of that matter; my reason is, because, Satan was never such a fool as to 
spend his time, or his politicks, or embark his allies to conquer nations who were 
already his own; that would be Satan against Beelzebub, making war upon 
himself, and at least doing nothing to the purpose. 

If they should charge him, indeed, with deluding Philip II. of Spain into that 
preposterous attempt call’d the Armada, (anglice, the Spanish Invasion,) I 
should indeed more readily join with them; but whether he did it weakly, in 
hope, which was indeed not likely, that it should succeed; or wickedly, to destroy 
that great fleet of the Spaniards, and draw them within the reach of his own 
dominions, the elements; this being a question which authors differ exceedingly 
about, I shall leave it to decide it self. 

But the greatest piece of management, which we find the Devil has concern’d 


himself in of late, in the matter of religion, seems to be that of the mission into 
China; and here indeed Satan has acted his master-piece: It was, no doubt, much 
for his service that the Chineses should have no insight into matters of religion, I 
mean, that we call christian; and therefore, tho’ Popery and the Devil are not at 
so much variance as some may imagine, yet he did not think it safe to let the 
general system of Christianity be heard of among them in China. Hence when 
the name of the christian religion had but been received with some seeming 
approbation in the country of Japan, Satan immediately, as if alarm’d at the 
thing, and dreading what the consequence of it might be, arm’d the Japoneses 
against it with such fury, that they expell’d it at once. 

It was much safer to his designs, when, if the story be not a fiction, he put that 
Dutch witicism into the mouths of the States commanders, when they came to 
Japan; who having more wit than to own themselves Christians in such a place 
as that, when the question was put to them, answered negatively, That they were 
not, but that they were of another religion call’d Hollanders. 

However, it seems the diligent Jesuits out-witted the Devil in China, and, as I 
said above, over-shot him in his own Bow; for the mission being in danger by 
the Devil and the Chinese Emperor’s joining together, of being wholly expell’d 
there too, as they had been in Japan, they cunningly fell in with the 
ecclesiasticks of the country, and joining the priestcraft of both religions 
together, they brought Jesus Christ and Confucius to be so reconcilable, that the 
Chinese and the Roman idolatry appeared capable of a confederacy, of going on 
hand in hand together, and consequently of being very good friends. 

This was a master-piece indeed, and, as they say, almost frighted Satan out of 
his wits; but he being a ready manager, and particularly famous for serving 
himself of the rogueries of the priests, fac’d about immediately to the mission, 
and making a virtue of necessity, clapt in, with all possible alacrity, with the 
proposal_; so the Jesuits and he form’d a hotch-potch of religion made up of 
Popery and Paganism and calculated to leave the latter rather worse than they 
found it, binding the faith of Christ and the philosophy or morals of Confucius 
together, and formally christening them by the name of religion; by which 
means the politick interest of the mission was preserved; and yet Satan lost not 
one inch of ground with the Chineses, no, not by the planting the Gospel it self, 
such as it was, among them. 

Nor has it been such disadvantage to him that this plan or scheme of a new 
modell’d religion would not go down at Rome, and that the Inquisition damn’d it 
with Bell, Book and Candle; distance of place serv’d his new allies, the 
missionaries, in the stead of a protection from the Inquisition; and now and then 
a rich present well plac’d found them friends in the congregation it self; and 


where any Nuncio with his impudent zeal pretended to take such a long voyage 
to oppose them, Satan took care to get him sent back re infecta, or inspir’d the 
million to move him off the premisses, by methods of their own (that is to say, 
being interpreted) to murther him. 

Thus the mission has in itself been truly devilish, and the Devil has interested 
himself in the planting the christian religion in China. 

The influence the Devil has in the Politicks of mankind, is another especial 
part of his history, and would require, if it were possible, a very exact 
description; but here we shall necessarily be obliged to inquire so nicely into the 
Arcana of circumstances, and unlock the cabinets of state in so many courts, 
canvass the councils of ministers and the conduct of princes so fully, and expose 
them so much, that it may, perhaps, make a combustion among the great 
politicians abroad; and in doing that we may come so near home too, that tho’ 
personal safety and prudentials forbid our medling with our own country, we 
may be taken in a double entendre, and fall unpitied for being only suspected of 
touching truths that are so tender, whether we are guilty or no; on these accounts 
I must meddle the less with that part, at least for the present. 

Be it that the Devil has had a share in some of the late councils of Europe, 
influencing them this way or that way, to his own advantage, what is it to us? 
For example, What if he has had any concern in the late affair of Thorn? What 
need we put it upon him, seeing his confederates the Jesuites with the 
Assessorial tribunal of Poland take it upon themselves? I shall leave that part to 
the issue of time. I wish it were as easy to persuade the world that he had no 
hand in bringing the injur’d Protestants to leave the justice due to the cries of 
protestant blood to the arbitrament of a popish power, who dare say that the 
Devil must be in it, if justice should be obtain’d that way: I should rather say, the 
Devil is in it, or else it would never be expected. 

It occurs next to enquire from the premisses, whether the Devil has more 
influence or less in the affairs of the world now, than he had in former ages; and 
this will depend upon comparing, as we go along, his methods and way of 
working in past times, and the modern politicks by which he acts in our days; 
with the differing reception which he has met with among the men of such 
distant ages. 

But there is so much to enquire of about the Devil, before we can bring his 
story down to our modern times, that we must for the present let them drop, and 
look a little back to the remoter parts of this history; drawing his picture that 
people may know him when they meet him, and see who and what he is, and 
what he has been doing ever since he got leave to act in the high station he now 
appears in. 


In the mean time, if I might obtain leave to present an humble petition to 
Satan, it should be, that he would according to modern usage oblige us all, with 
writing the history of his own times; ‘twould, as well as one that is gone before 
it, be a Devilish good one; for as to the sincerity of the performance, the 
authority of the particulars, the justice of the characters, &c. if they were no 
better vouch’d, no more consistent with themselves, with charity, with truth, and 
with the honour of an historian, than the last of that kind which came abroad 
among us, it must be a reproach to the Devil himself to be the author of it. 

Were Satan to be brought under the least obligation to write truth, and that the 
matters of fact, which he should write, might be depended upon, he is certainly 
qualified by his knowledge of things to be a compleat historian; nor could the 
Bishop himself, who, by the way, has given us already the Devil of a history, 
come up to him: Milton’s Pandemonium, tho’ an excellent dramatick 
performance, would appear a meer trifling sing-song business, beneath the 
dignity of Chevy-chase: The Devil could give us a true account of all the civil 
wars in Heaven; how and by whom, and in what manner he lost the day there, 
and was oblig’d to quit the field: The fiction of his refusing to acknowledge and 
submit to the Messiah, upon his being declar’d Generalissimo of the Heavenly 
forces, which Satan expected himself, as the eldest officer; and his not being 
able to brook another to be put in over his head; I say, that fine-spun thought of 
Mr. Milton would appear to be strain’d too far, and only serve to convince us 
that he (Milton) knew nothing of the matter. Satan knows very well, that the 
Messiah was not declared to be the Son of God with power till by and after the 
resurrection from the dead, and that all power was then given him in Heaven 
and earth, and not before; so that Satan’s rebellion must derive from other 
causes, and upon other occasions, as he himself can doubtless give us an 
account, if he thinks fit, and of which we shall speak further in this work. 

What a fine History might this old Gentleman write of the Antediluvian world, 
and of all the weighty affairs, as well of state as of religion, which happen’d 
during the fifteen hundred years of the patriarchal administration! 

Who, like him, could give a full and compleat account of the Deluge, whether 
it was a meer vindictive, a blast from Heaven, wrought by a supernatural power 
in the way of miracle? or whether, according to Mr. Burnet’s Theory, it was a 
consequence following antecedent causes by the meer necessity of nature; seen 
in constitution, natural position, and unavoidable working of things, as by the 
Theory publish’d by that learn’d enthusiast it seems to be? 

Satan could easily account for all the difficulties of the Theory, and tell us 
whether, as there was a natural necessity of the Deluge, there is not the like 
necessity and natural tendency to a Conflagration at last. 


Would the Devil exert himself as an Historian, for our improvement and 
diversion, how glorious an account could he give us of Noah’s Voyage round the 
world, in the famous Ark! he could resolve all the difficulties about the building 
it, the furnishing it, and the laying up provision in it for all the collection of 
kinds that he had made; He could tell us whether all the creatures came voluntier 
to him to go into the ark, or whether he went a hunting for several years before, 
in order to bring them together. 

He could give us a true relation how he wheedled the people of the next world 
into the absurd ridiculous undertaking of building a Babel; how far that 
stupendous stair-case, which was in imagination to reach up to Heaven, was 
carried, before it was interrupted and the builders confounded; how their speech 
was alter’d, how many Tongues it was divided into, or whether they were 
divided at all; and how many subdivisions or dialects have been made since that, 
by which means very few of God’s creatures, except the Brutes, understand one 
another, or care one farthing whether they do or no. 

In all these things Satan, who, no doubt, would make a very good 
chronologist, could settle every Epocha, correct every Calendar, and bring all 
our accounts of time to a general agreement; as well the Grecian Olympiads, the 
Turkish Heghira, the Chinese fictitious account of the world’s duration, as our 
blind Julian and Gregorian accounts, which have put the world, to this day, into 
such confusion, that we neither agree in our holy-days or working days, fasts or 
feasts, nor keep the same sabbaths in any part of the same globe. 

This great Antiquary could bring us to a certainty in all the difficulties of 
ancient story, and tell us whether the tale of the siege of Troy, and the rape of 
Helen was a fable of Homer or a history; whether the fictions of the Poets are 
form’d from their own brain, or founded in facts; and whether letters were 
invented by Cadmus the Phenician, or dictated immediately from Heaven at 
mount Sinai. 

Nay, he could tell us how and in what manner he wheedled Eve, deluded 
Adam, put Cain into a passion, till he made him murther his own brother; and 
made Noah, who was above 500 years a preacher of righteousness, turn Sot in 
his old age, dishonour all his ministry, debauch himself with wine, and by 
getting drunk and exposing himself, become the jest and laughing-stock of his 
children, and of all his posterity to this day. 

And would Satan, according to the modern practice of the late right reverend 
Historian, enter into the characters of the great men of his age, how should we be 
diverted with the just history of Adam, in paradise and out of it; his character, 
and how he behaved at and after his expulsion; how Cain wandered in the land 
of Nod, what the mark was which God set upon him, whose daughter his wife 


was, and how big the city was he built there, according to a certain Poet of noble 
extraction, 
How Cain in the land of Nod 
When the rascal was alone 
Like an owl in an ivy tod 
Built a city as big as Roan. 
Roch. 


He could have certainly drawn Eve’s picture, told us every feature in her face, 
and every inch in her shape, whether she was a perfect beauty or no, and whether 
with the fall she did grow crooked, ugly, ill-natur’d and a scold; as the learned 
Valdemar suggests to be the effects of the curse. 

Descending to the character of the Patriarchs in that age, he might, no doubt, 
give us in particular the characters of Belus, worship’d under the name of Baal; 
with Satan, and Jupiter, his successors; who they were here, and how they 
behaved; with all the Pharaohs of Egypt, the Abimilechs of Canaan, and the 
great monarchs of Assyria and Babylon. 

Hence also he is able to write the lives of all the Heroes of the world, from 
Alexander of Macedon to Lewis the XIV. and from Augustus to the great King 
George; nor could the Bishop himself go beyond him for flattery, any more than 
the Devil himself could go beyond the Bishop for falshood. 

I could enlarge with a particular satisfaction upon the many fine things which 
Satan, rummaging his inexhaustible storehouse of slander, could set down to 
blacken the characters of good men, and load the best Princes of the world with 
infamy and reproach. 

But we shall never prevail with him, I doubt, to do mankind so much service, 
as resolving all those difficulties would be; for he has an indelible grudge against 
us; as he believes, and perhaps is assur’d that men were at first created by his 
sovereign, to the intent that after a certain state of Probation in life, such of them 
as shall be approved, are appointed to fill up those vacancies in the Heavenly 
Host, which were made by the abdication and expulsion of him (the Devil) and 
his Angels; so that man is appointed to come in Satan’s stead, to make good the 
breach, and enjoy all those ineffable Joys and Beatitudes which Satan enjoy’d 
before his fall; no wonder then, that the Devil swells with envy and rage at 
mankind in general, and at the best of them in particular; nay, the granting this 
point is giving an unanswerable reason, why the Devil practises with such 
unwearied and indefatigable application upon the best men, if possible, to 
disappoint God Almighty’s decree, and that he should not find enough among 
the whole Race, to be proper subjects of his clemency, and qualified to succeed 


the Devil and his host, or fill up the places vacant by the Fall. It is true indeed, 
the Devil, who we have reason to say is no fool, ought to know better than to 
suppose that if he should seduce the whole race of mankind, and make them as 
bad as himself, he could, by that success of his wickedness, thwart or disappoint 
the determined purposes of Heaven; but that those which are appointed to inherit 
the Thrones, which he and his followers abdicated, and were deposed from, shall 
certainly be preserv’d in spite of his Devices for that inheritance, and shall have 
the possession secur’d to them, notwithstanding all that the Devil and all the 
Host of Hell can do to prevent it. 

But, however he knows the certainty of this, and that when he endeavours the 
seducing the chosen servants of the most High, he fights against God himself, 
struggles with irresistible grace, and makes war with infinite power; 
undermining the church of God, and that faith in him which is fortified with the 
eternal promises of Jesus Christ, that the gates of Hell, that is to say, the Devil 
and all his power, shall not prevail against them; I say, however he knows the 
impossibility there is that he should obtain his ends, yet so blind is his rage, so 
infatuate his wisdom, that he cannot refrain breaking himself to pieces against 
this mountain, and splitting against the rock. qui Jupiter vult perdere hos 
dementat. 

But to leave this serious part, which is a little too solemn, for the account of 
this rebel; seeing we are not to expect he will write his own History for our 
information and diversion, I shall see if I cannot write it for him: In order to this, 
I shall extract the substance of his whole story, from the beginning to our own 
times, which I shall collect out of what is come to hand, whether by revelation or 
inspiration, that’s nothing to him; I shall take care so to improve my intelligence, 
as may make my account of him authentick, and, in a word, such as the Devil 
himself shall not be able to contradict. 

In writing this uncouth story I shall be freed from the censures of the Criticks, 
in a more than ordinary manner, upon one account especially; (viz.) that my 
story shall be so just and so well grounded, and, after all the good things I shall 
say of Satan, will be so little to his satisfaction, that the Devil himself will not be 
able to say, I dealt with the Devil in writing it: I might, perhaps, give you some 
account where I had my intelligence, and how all the Arcana of his management 
have come to my hands; but pardon me, Gentlemen, this would be to betray 
conversation, and to discover my agents, and you know statesmen are very 
careful to preserve the correspondences they keep in the enemy’s country, lest 
they expose their friends to the resentment of the Power whose councils they 
betray. 

Besides, the learned tell us, that ministers of state make an excellent plea of 


their not betraying their intelligence, against all party inquiries into the great 
sums of money pretended to be paid for secret service; and whether the secret 
service was to bribe people to betray things abroad or at home; whether the 
money was paid to some body or to no body, employ’d to establish 
correspondences abroad, or to establish families and amass treasure at home; in a 
word, whether it was to serve their country or serve themselves, it has been the 
same thing, and the same plea has been their protection: Likewise in the 
important affair which I am upon, ‘tis hoped you will not desire me to betray my 
Correspondents; for you know Satan is naturally cruel and malicious, and who 
knows what he might do to shew his resentment? at least it might endanger a 
stop of our intelligence for the future. 

And yet, before I have done, I shall make it very plain, that however my 
information may be secret and difficult, that yet I came very honestly by it, and 
shall make a very good use of it; for ‘tis a great mistake in those who think that 
an acquaintance with the affairs of the Devil may not be made very useful to us 
all: They that know no evil can know no good; and, as the learned tell us, that a 
stone taken out of the head of a Toad is a good antidote against poison; so a 
competent knowledge of the Devil, and all his ways, may be the best help to 
make us defie the Devil and all his works. 


Chap. II. 


Of the word DEVIL, as it is a proper name to the Devil, and any or all his host, 
Angels, &c. 


It is a question, not yet determined by the learned, whether the word Devil be 
a singular, that is to say, the name of a person standing by himself, or a noun of 
multitude; if it be a singular, and so must be used personally only as a proper 
name, it consequently implies one imperial Devil, Monarch or King of the whole 
clan of Hell; justly distinguish’d by the term the Devil, or as the Scots call him, 
the muckle horn’d Dee’|, or as others in a wilder dialect, the Devil of Hell, that is 
to say, the Devil of a Devil; or (better still) as the Scripture expresses it, by way 
of emphasis, the great red Dragon, the Devil and Satan. 

But if we take this word to be, as above, a noun of multitude, and so to be used 
ambo-dexter, aS occasion presents, singular or plural; then the Devil signifies 
Satan by himself, or Satan with all his Legions at his heels, as you please, more 
or less; and this way of understanding the word, as it may be very convenient for 
my purpose, in the account I am now to give of the infernal Powers, so it is not 
altogether improper in the nature of the thing: It is thus express’d in Scripture, 
where the person possess’d Matt. iv. 24. is first said to be possess’d of the Devil 
(singular) and our Saviour asks him, as speaking to a single person, what is thy 
name? and is answer’d in the plural and singular together, my name is Legion, 
for we are many. 

Nor will it be any wrong to the Devil, supposing him a single person, seeing 
entitling him to the conduct of all his inferior Agents, is what he will take rather 
for an addition to his infernal glory, than a diminution or lessening of him in the 
extent of his Fame. 

Having thus articl’d with the Devil for liberty of speech, I shall talk of him 
sometimes in the singular, as a person, and sometimes in the plural, as an host of 
Devils or of infernal Spirits, just as occasion requires, and as the history of his 
affairs makes necessary. 

But before I enter upon any part of his history, the nature of the thing calls me 
back, and my Lord B of in his late famous orations in defence of 
liberty, summons me to prove that there is such a thing or such a person as the 
Devil; and in short, unless I can give some evidence of his existence, as my Lord 











said very well, I am talking of nobody. 

D—m me, Sir, says a graceless comrade of his to a great man, your Grace will 
go to the Devil. 

D—m ye, Sir, says the D——, then I shall go no where; I wonder where you 
intend to go? 

Nay, to the D——1 too I doubt, says Graceless, for I am almost as wicked as 
my Lord Duke. 

D. Thou ar’t a silly empty Dog, says the D—, and if there is such a place as a 
Hell, tho’ I believe nothing of it, ‘tis a place for fools, such as thou art. 

Gr. I wonder then, what Heaven the great wits go to, such as my Lord Duke; I 
don’t care to go there, let it be where it will; they are a tiresome kind of people, 
there’s no bearing them, they’|l make a Hell wherever they come. 

D. Prithee hold thy fool’s tongue, I tell thee, if there is any such place as we 
call no where; that’s all the Heaven or Hell that I know of, or believe any thing 
about. 

Gr. Very good, my Lord—-; so that Heaven is no where, and Hell is no where, 
and the Devil is nobody, according to my Lord Duke! 

D. Yes Sir, and what then? 

Gr. And you are to go no where when you die, are you? 

D. Yes, you Dog, don’t you know what that incomparable noble genius my 
Lord Rochester sings upon the subject, I believe it unfeignedly, 

After death nothing is, 

And nothing death. 

Gr. You believe it, my Lord, you mean, you would fain believe it if you could; 
but since you put that great genius my Lord Rochester upon me, let me play him 
back upon your Grace; I am sure you have read his fine poem upon nothing, in 
one of the stanzas of which is this beautiful thought, 

And to be part of thee 
The wicked wisely pray. 

D. You are a foolish Dog. 

Gr. And my Lord Duke is a wise Infidel. 

D. Why? is it not wiser to believe no Devil, than to be always terrify’d at him? 

Gr. But shall I toss another Poet upon you, my Lord? 

If it should so fall out, as who can tell 
But there may be a God, a Heaven and Hell? 

Mankind had best consider well, for fear 
‘T should be too late when their mistakes appear. 
D. D—m your foolish Poet, that’s not my Lord Rochester. 
Gr. But how must I be damn’d, if there’s no Devil? Is not your Grace a little 


inconsistent there? My Lord Rochester would not have said that, and’t please 
your Grace. 

D. No, you Dog, I am not inconsistent at all, and if I had the ordering of you, 
I’d make you sensible of it; I’?d make you think your self damn’d for want of a 
Devil. 

Gr. That’s like one of your Grace’s paradoxes, such as when you swore by 
God that you did not believe there was any such thing as a God, or Devil; so you 
swear by nothing, and damn me to no where. 

D. You are a critical Dog, who taught you to believe these solemn trifles? who 
taught you to say there is a God? 

Gr. Nay, I had a better school-master than my Lord Duke. 

D. Why, who was your school-master pray? 

Gr. The Devil, and’t please your Grace. 

D. The Devil! the Devil he did? what you’re going to quote Scripture, are 
you? Prithee don’t tell me of Scripture, I know what you mean, the Devils 
believe and tremble; why then I have the whip-hand of the Devil, for I hate 
trembling; and I am deliver’d from it effectually, for I never believed any thing 
of it, and therefore I don’t tremble. 

Gr. And there, indeed, I am a wickeder creature than the Devil, or even than 
my Lord Duke, for I believe, and yet don’t tremble neither. 

D. Nay, if you are come to your penitentials I have done with you. 

Gr. And I think I must have done with my Lord Duke, for the same reason. 

D. Ay, ay, pray do, I’ll go and enjoy my self; I won’t throw away the pleasure 
of my life, I know the consequence of it. 

Gr. And [Il go and reform my self, else I know the consequence too. 

This short Dialogue happen’d between two men of quality, and both men of 
wit too; and the effect was, that the Lord brought the reality of the Devil into the 
question, and the debate brought the profligate to be a penitent; so in short, the 
Devil was made a preacher of repentance. 

The Truth is, God and the Devil, however opposite in their nature, and remote 
from one another in their place of abiding, seem to stand pretty much upon a 
level in our faith: For as to our believing the reality of their existence, he that 
denies one, generally denies both; and he that believes one, necessarily believes 
both. 

Very few, if any of those who believe there is a God, and acknowledge the 
debt of homage which mankind owes to the supreme Governor of the World, 
doubt the existence of the Devil, except here and there one, whom we call 
practical Atheists; and ‘tis the character of an Atheist, if there is such a creature 
on Earth, that like my Lord Duke, he believes neither God or Devil. 


As the belief of both these stands upon a level, and that God and the Devil 
seem to have an equal share in our faith, so the evidence of their existence seems 
to stand upon a level too, in many things; and as they are known by their Works 
in the same particular cases, so they are discover’d after the same manner of 
demonstration. 

Nay, in some respects ‘tis equally criminal to deny the reality of them both, 
only with this difference, that to believe the existence of a God is a debt to 
nature, and to believe the existence of the Devil is a like debt to reason; one is a 
demonstration from the reality of visible causes, and the other a deduction from 
the like reality of their effects. 

One demonstration of the existence of God, is from the universal well-guided 
consent of all nations to worship and adore a supreme Power; One demonstration 
of the existence of the Devil, is from the avow’d ill-guided consent of some 
nations, who knowing no other God, make a God of the Devil, for want of a 
better. 

It may be true, that those nations have no other Ideas of the Devil than as of a 
superior Power; if they thought him a supreme Power it would have other effects 
on them, and they would submit to and worship him with a different kind of fear. 

But ‘tis plain they have right notions of him as a Devil or evil Spirit, because 
the best reason, and in some places the only reason they give for worshiping him 
is, that he may do them no hurt; having no notions at all of his having any 
power, much less any inclination to do them good; so that indeed they make a 
meer Devil of him, at the same time that they bow to him as to a God. 

All the ages of Paganism in the World have had this notion of the Devil: 
indeed in some parts of the World they had also some Deities which they 
honour’d above him, as being supposed to be beneficent, kind and inclined, as 
well as capable to give them good things; for this reason the more polite 
Heathens, such as the Grecians and the Romans, had their Lares or houshold 
Gods, whom they paid a particular respect to; as being their Protectors from 
Hobgoblins, Ghosts of the Dead, evil Spirits, frightful Appearances, evil 
Genius’s and other noxious Beings from the invisible World; or to put it into the 
language of the day we live in, from the Devil, in whatever shape or appearance 
he might come to them, and from whatever might hurt them: and what was all 
this but setting up Devils against Devils, supplicating one Devil under the notion 
of a good Spirit, to drive out and protect them from another, whom they call’d a 
bad Spirit, the white Devil against the black Devil? 

This proceeds from the natural notions mankind necessarily entertain of things 
to come; superior or inferior, God and the Devil, fill up all futurity in our 
thoughts; and ‘tis impossible for us to form any images in our minds of an 


immortality and an invisible World, but under the notions of perfect felicity, or 
extreme misery. 

Now as these two respect the Eternal state of man after life, they are 
respectively the object of our reverence and affection, or of our horror and 
aversion; but notwithstanding they are plac’d thus in a diametrical opposition in 
our affections and passions, they are on an evident level as to the certainty of 
their existence, and, as I said above, bear an equal share in our faith. 

It being then as certain that there is a Devil, as that there is a God, I must from 
this time forward admit no more doubt of his existence, nor take any more pains 
to convince you of it; but speaking of him as a reality in Being, proceed to 
enquire who he is, and from whence, in order to enter directly into the detail of 
his History. 

Now not to enter into all the metaphysical trumpery of his Schools, nor wholly 
to confine my self to the language of the Pulpit; where we are told, that to think 
of God and of the Devil, we must endeavour first to form Ideas of those things 
which illustrate the description of rewards and punishments; in the one the 
eternal presence of the highest good, and, as a necessary attendant, the most 
perfect, consummate, durable bliss and felicity, springing from the presence of 
that Being in whom all possible Beatitude is inexpressibly present, and that in 
the highest perfection: On the contrary, to conceive of a sublime fallen Arch- 
angel, attended with an innumerable host of degenerate, rebel Seraphs or Angels 
cast out of Heaven together; all guilty of inexpressible rebellion, and all 
suffering from that time, and to suffer for ever the eternal vengeance of the 
Almighty, in an inconceivable manner; that his presence, tho’ blessed in it self, 
is to them the most compleat article of terror; That they are in themselves 
perfectly miserable; and to be with whom for ever, adds an inexpressible misery 
to any state as well as place; and fills the minds of those who are to be, or expect 
to be banish’d to them with inconceivable horror and amazement. 

But when you have gone over all this, and a great deal more of the like, tho’ 
less intelligible language, which the passions of men collect to amuse one 
another with; you have said nothing if you omit the main article, namely, the 
personality of the Devil; and till you add to all the rest some description of the 
company with whom all this is to be suffer’d, viz. the Devil and his Angels. 

Now who this Devil and his Angels are, what share they have either actively 
or passively in the eternal miseries of a future state, how far they are Agents in 
or Partners with the sufferings of the place, is a difficulty yet not fully discover’d 
by the most learned; nor do I believe ‘tis made less a difficulty by their medling 
with it. 

But to come to the person and original of the Devil, or, as I said before, of 


Devils; I allow him to come of an ancient family, for he is from Heaven, and 
more truly than the Romans could say of their idoliz’d Numa, he is of the race of 
the Gods. 

That Satan is a fallen Angel, a rebel Seraph, cast out for his Rebellion, is the 
general opinion, and ‘tis not my business to dispute things universally receiv’ d; 
as he was try’d, condemn’d, and the sentence of expulsion executed on him in 
Heaven, he is in this World like a transported Felon never to return; His crime, 
whatever particular aggravations it might have, ‘tis certain, amounted to High- 
treason against his Lord and Governor, who was also his Maker; against whom 
he rose in rebellion, took up arms, and in a word, rais’d a horrid and unnatural 
war in his dominions; but being overcome in battle, and made prisoner, he and 
all his Host, whose numbers were infinite, all glorious Angels like himself, lost 
at once their beauty and glory with their Innocence, and commenc’d Devils, 
being transform’d by crime into monsters and frightful objects; such as to 
describe, human fancy is obliged to draw pictures and descriptions in such forms 
as are most hateful and frightful to the imagination. 

These notions, I doubt not, gave birth to all the beauteous Images and sublime 
expressions in Mr. Milton’s majestick Poem; where, tho’ he has play’d the Poet 
in a most luxuriant manner, he has sinn’d against Satan most egregiously, and 
done the Devil a manifest injury in a great many particulars, as I shall shew in its 
place. And as I shall be oblig’d to do Satan justice when I come to that part of 
his History, Mr. Milton’s admirers must pardon me, if I let them see, that tho’ I 
admire Mr. Milton as a Poet, yet that he was greatly out in matters of History, 
and especially the History of the Devil; in short, That he has charged Satan falsly 
in several particulars; and so he has Adam and Eve too: But that I shall leave till 
I come to the History of the Royal Family of Eden; which I resolve to present 
you with when the Devil and I have done with one another. 

But not to run down Mr. Milton neither, whose poetry, or his judgment, cannot 
be reproached without injury to our own; all those bright Ideas of his, which 
make his poem so justly valued, whether they are capable of proof as to the fact, 
are notwithstanding, confirmations of my hypothesis; and are taken from a 
supposition of the Personality of the Devil, placing him at the head of the 
infernal host, as a sovereign elevated Spirit and Monarch of Hell; and as such it 
is that I undertake to write his history. 

By the word Hell I do not suppose, or at least not determine, that his 
residence, or that of the whole army of Devils, is yet in the same local Hell, to 
which the Divines tell us he shall be at last chain’d down; or at least that he is 
yet confin’d to it, for we shall find he is at present a prisoner at large: of both 
which circumstances of Satan I shall take occasion to speak in its course. 


But when I call the Devil the Monarch of Hell, I am to be understood as suits 
to the present purpose; that he is the Sovereign of all the race of Hell, that is to 
say of all the Devils or Spirits of the infernal Clan, let their numbers, quality and 
powers be what they will. 

Upon this supposed personality and superiority of Satan, or, as I call it, the 
sovereignty and government of one Devil above all the rest; I say, upon this 
notion are form’d all the systems of the dark side of futurity, that we can form in 
our minds: And so general is the opinion of it, that it will hardly bear to be 
oppos’d by any other argument, at least that will bear to be reason’d upon: All 
the notions of a parity of Devils, or making a common-wealth among the black 
Divan, seem to be enthusiastick and visionary, but with no consistency or 
certainty, and is so generally exploded, that we must not venture so much as to 
debate the point. 

Taking it then as the generality of mankind do, that there is a Grand Devil, a 
superior of the whole black race; that they all fell, together with their General, 
Satan, at the head of them; that tho’ he, Satan, could not maintain his high 
station in Heaven, yet that he did continue his dignity among the rest, who are 
call’d his servants, in Scripture his Angels; that he has a kind of dominion or 
authority over the rest, and that they were all, how many millions soever in 
number, at his command; employ’d by him in all his hellish designs, and in all 
his wicked contrivances for the destruction of man, and for the setting up his 
own kingdom in the world. 

Supposing then that there is such a superior Master-Devil over all the rest, it 
remains that we enquire into his character, and something of his History; in 
which, tho’ we cannot perhaps produce such authentick documents as in the 
story of other great Monarchs, Tyrants, and Furies of the World; yet I shall 
endeavour to speak some things which the experience of mankind may be apt to 
confirm, and which the Devil himself will hardly be able to contradict. 

It being then granted that there is such a thing or person, call him which we 
will, as a Master-Devil; that he is thus superior to all the rest in power and in 
authority, and that all the other evil Spirits are his Angels, or Ministers, or 
Officers to execute his commands, and are employ’d in his business; it remains 
to enquire, whence he came? how he got hither, into this World? what that 
business is which he is employ’d about? what his present state is, and where and 
to what part of the creation of God he is limited and restrained? what the 
liberties are he takes or is allow’d to take? in what manner he works, and how 
his instruments are likewise allow’d to work? what he has done ever since he 
commenc’d Devil, what he is now doing, and what he may yet do before his last 
and closer confinement? as also what he cannot do, and how far we may or may 


not be said to be exposed to him, or have or have not reason to be afraid of him? 
These, and whatever else occurs in the History and conduct of this Arch-devil 
and his Agents, that may be useful for information, caution, or diversion, you 
may expect in the process of this work. 

I know it has been question’d by some, with more face than fear, how it 
consists with a compleat victory of the Devil, which they say was at first 
obtained by the Heavenly Powers over Satan and his apostate army in Heaven, 
that when he was cast out of his holy place, and dash’d down into the abyss of 
eternal darkness, as into a place of punishment, a condemn’d hold, or place of 
confinement, to be reserved there to the judgment of the great Day; I say, how it 
consists with that entire victory, to let him loose again, and give him liberty, like 
a thief that has broken prison, to range about God’s creation, and there to 
continue his rebellion, commit new ravages, and acts of hostility against God, 
make new efforts at dethroning the almighty Creator; and in particular to fall 
upon the weakest of his creatures, Man? how Satan being so entirely vanquish’d, 
he should be permitted to recover any of his wicked powers, and find room to do 
mischief to mankind. 

Nay they go farther, and suggest bold things against the wisdom of Heaven, in 
exposing mankind, weak in comparison of the immense extent of the Devil’s 
power, to so manifest an overthrow, to so unequal a fight, in which he is sure, if 
alone in the conflict, to be worsted; to leave him such a dreadful enemy to 
engage with, and so ill furnish’d with weapons to assist him. 

These objections I shall give as good an answer to as the case will admit in 
this course, but must adjourn them for the present. 

That the Devil is not yet a close prisoner, we have evidence enough to 
confirm; I will not suggest, that like our Newgate Thieves, (to bring little Devils 
and great Devils together) he is let out by connivance, and has some little 
latitudes and advantages for mischief, by that means; returning at certain seasons 
to his confinement again. This might hold, were it not, that the comparison must 
suggest, that the power which has cast him down could be deluded, and the 
under-keepers or jaylors, under whose charge he was in custody, could wink at 
his excursions, and the Lord of the place know nothing of the matter. But this 
wants farther explanation. 


Chap. III. 


Of the original of the Devil, who he is, and what he was before his expulsion out 
of Heaven, and in what state he was from that time to the creation of Man. 


To come to a regular enquiry into Satan’s affairs, ‘tis needful we should go 
back to his original, as far as history and the opinion of the learned World will 
give us leave. 

It is agreed by all Writers, as well sacred as prophane, that this creature we 
now call a Devil, was originally an Angel of light, a glorious Seraph; perhaps the 
choicest of all the glorious Seraphs. See how Milton describes his original glory: 

Satan, so call him now, his former name 
Is heard no more in Heaven: He of the first, 

If not the first Archangel; great in power, 
In favour and preeminence. 
lib. v. fol. 140. 

And again the same author, and upon the same subject: 
Brighter once amidst the host 
Of Angels, than that star the stars among. 
lib. vii. fol. 189. 





The glorious figure which Satan is supposed to make among the Thrones and 
Dominions in Heaven is such, as we might suppose the highest Angel in that 
exalted train could make; and some think, as above, that he was the chief of the 
Archangels. 

Hence that notion, (and not ill founded) namely, that the first cause of his 
disgrace, and on which ensued his rebellion, was occasioned upon God’s 
proclaiming his Son Generalissimo, and with himself supreme ruler in heaven; 
giving the dominion of all his works of creation, as well already finish’d, as not 
then begun, to him; which post of honour (say they) Satan expected to be 
conferr’d on himself, as next in honour, majesty and power to God the Supreme. 

This opinion is follow’d by Mr. Milton too, as appears in the following lines, 
where he makes all the Angels attending all a general summons, and God the 
Father making the following declaration to them. 


“Here, all ye Angels, prodigy of light, 
“Thrones, dominions, princedoms, virtues, pow’rs! 
“Hear my decree, which unrevok’d shall stand. 
“This day I have begot whom I declare 
“My only Son, and on this hill 
“Him have anointed, whom you now behold 
“At my right hand; your Head I Him appoint: 
“And my self have sworn to him shall bow 
“All knees in Heav’n, and shall confess him Lord, 
“Under his great vice-gerent reign abide 
“United, as one individual soul, 

“For ever happy: Him who disobeys, 

“Me disobeys, breaks union, and that day 
“Cast out from God, and blessed vision, falls 
“Into utter darkness, deep ingulph’d, his place 
“Ordain’d without redemption, without end. 


Satan, affronted at the appearance of a new Essence or Being in Heaven, 
call’d the Son of God; for God, says Mr. Milton, (tho’ erroneously) declared 
himself at that time, saying, This day have I begotten him, and that he should be 
set up, above all the former Powers of Heaven, of whom Satan (as above) was 
the Chief and expecting, if any higher post could be granted, it might be his due; 
I say, affronted at this he resolv’d 

“With all his Legions to dislodge, and leave 
“Unworship’d, unobey’d, the throne supreme 
“Contemptuous. 
Par. lost, lib. v. fo. 140. 





But Mr. Milton is grosly erroneous in ascribing those words, This day have I 
begotten thee, to that declaration of the Father before Satan fell, and 
consequently to a time before the creation; whereas, it is by Interpreters agreed 
to be understood of the Incarnation of the Son of God, or at least of the 
Resurrection: see Pool upon Acts xiii. 33. 

In a word, Satan withdrew with all his followers malecontent and chagrine, 
resolv’d to disobey this new command, and not yield obedience to the Son. 

But Mr. Milton agrees in that opinion, that the number of Angels which 
rebel’d with Satan was infinite, and suggests in one place, that they were the 
greatest half of all the angelick Body or seraphick Host. 

“But Satan with his Power, 


“An host 

“Innumerable as the stars of night, 

“Or stars of morning, dew drops, which the Sun 
“TImpearls on ev’ry leaf and ev’ry flower. 

ib. lib. v. fo. 142. 


Be their number as it is, numberless millions and legions of millions, that is no 
part of my present enquiry; Satan the leader, guide and superior, as he was 
author of the celestial rebellion, is still the great Head and Master-Devil as 
before; under his authority they still act, not obeying but carrying on the same 
insurrection against God, which they begun in Heaven; making war still against 
Heaven, in the person of his Image and Creature man; and tho’ vanquish’d by 
the thunder of the Son of God, and cast down headlong from Heaven, they have 
yet reassumed, or rather not lost either the will or the power of doing evil. 

This fall of the Angels, with the war in Heaven which preceded it, is finely 
describ’d by Ovid, in his war of the Titans against Jupiter; casting mountain 
upon mountain, and hill upon hill (Pelion upon Ossa) in order to scale the 
Adamantine walls, and break open the gates of Heaven; till Jupiter struck them 
with his thunder-bolts and overwhelm’d them in the abyss: Vide Ovid Metam. 
new translation, lib. i. p. 19. 

“Nor were the Gods themselves secure on high, 

“For now the Gyants strove to storm the sky, 
“The lawless brood with bold attempt invade 
“The Gods, and mountains upon mountains laid. 
“But now the bolt, enrag’d the Father took, 
“Olympus from her deep foundations shook, 
“Their structure nodded at the mighty stroke, 
“And Ossa’s shatter’d top o’er Pelion broke, 
“They’re in their own ungodly ruines slain.— 


Then again speaking of Jupiter, resolving in council to destroy mankind by a 
deluge, and giving the reasons of it to the heavenly Host, say thus, speaking of 
the demy-Gods alluding to good men below. 

“Think you that they in safety can remain, 

“When I my self who o’er Immortals reign, 

“Who send the lightning, and Heaven’s empire sway, 
“The stern Lycaon practis’d to betray. 

ib. p. 10. 


Since then so much poetic liberty is taken with the Devil, relating to his most 
early state, and the time before his fall, give me leave to make an excursion of 
the like kind, relating to his History immediately after the fall, and till the 
creation of man; an interval which I think much of the Devil’s story is to be seen 
in, and which Mr. Milton has taken little notice of, at least it does not seem 
compleatly fill’d up; after which I shall return to honest Prose again, and persue 
the duty of an Historian. 

Satan, with hideous ruin thus supprest 
Expell’d the seat of blessedness and rest, 

Look’d back and saw the high eternal mound, 
Where all his rebel host their outlet found 
Restor’d impregnable: The breach made up, 
And garrisons of Angels rang’d a top; 

In front a hundred thousand thunders roll, 
And lightnings temper’d to transfix a soul, 
Terror of Devils. Satan and his host, 

Now to themselves as well as station lost, 
Unable to support the hated sight, 

Expand seraphic wings, and swift as light 
Seek for new safety in eternal Night. 


In the remotest gulphs of dark they land, 

Here vengeance gives them leave to make their stand, 
Not that to steps and measures they pretend, 
Councils and schemes their station to defend; 
But broken, disconcerted and dismay’d, 

By guilt and fright to guilt and fright betray’d; 
Rage and confusion ev’ry Spirit possess’d, 

And shame and horror swell’d in ev’ry breast; 
Transforming envy to their essentials burns, 
And the bright Angel to a frightful Devil turns. 
Thus Hell began; the fire of conscious rage 

No years can quench, no length of time asswage. 
Material Fire, with its intensest flame, 
Compar’d with this can scarce deserve a Name; 
How should it up to immaterials rise, 

When we’re all flame, we shall all fire despise. 
This fire outrageous and its heat intense 

Turns all the pain of loss to pain of sense. 


The folding flames concave and inward roll, 
Act upon spirit and penetrate the soul: 

Not force of Devils can its new powers repel, 
Where’ er it burns it finds or makes a Hell; 

For Satan flaming with unquench’d desire 
Forms his own Hell, and kindles his own fire, 
Vanquish’d, not humbl’d, not in will brought low, 
But as his powers decline his passions grow: 
The malice, Viper like, takes vent within, 
Gnaws its own bowels, and bursts in its own sin: 
Impatient of the change he scorns to bow, 

And never impotent in power till now; 

Ardent with hate, and with revenge distract, 

A will to new attempts, but none to act; 

Yet all seraphick, and in just degree, 

Suited to Spirits high sense of misery, 

Deriv’d from loss which nothing can repair, 
And room for nothing left but meer despair. 
Here’s finish’d Hell! what fiercer fire can burn? 
Enough ten thousand Worlds to over-turn. 
Hell’s but the frenzy of defeated pride, 
Seraphick Treason’s strong impetuous tide, 
Where vile ambition disappointed first, 

To its own rage and boundless hatred curst; 
The hate’s fan’d up to fury, that to flame, 

For fire and fury are in kind the same; 

These burn unquenchable in every face, 

And the word Endless constitutes the place. 


O state of Being! where being’s the only grief, 
And the chief torture’s to be damn’d to life; 

O life! the only thing they have to hate; 

The finish’d torment of a future state, 
Compleat in all the parts of endless misery, 
And worse ten thousand times than not to Be! 
Could but the Damn’d the immortal law repeal, 
And Devils dye, there’d be an end of Hell; 
Could they that thing call’d Being annihilate, 
There’d be no sorrows in a future state; 


The Wretch, whose crimes had shut him out on high, 
Could be reveng’d on God himself and die; 

Job’s Wife was in the right, and always we 

Might end by death all human misery, 

Might have it in our choice, to be or not to be. 


Chap. IV. 


Of the name of the Devil, his original, and the nature of his circumstances since 
he has been called by that name. 


The Scripture is the first writing on earth where we find the Devil called by his 
own proper distinguishing denomination, DEVIL, or the Destroyer; nor indeed 
is there any other author of antiquity or of sufficient authority which says any 
thing of that kind about him. 

Here he makes his first appearance in the world, and on that occasion he is 
called the Serpent; but the Serpent however since made to signify the Devil, 
when spoken of in general terms, was but the Devil’s representative, or the Devil 
in quo vis vehiculo, for that time, clothed in a bodily shape, acting under cover 
and in disguise, or if you will the Devil in masquerade: Nay, if we believe Mr. 
Milton, the Angel Gabriel’s spear had such a secret powerful influence, as to 
make him strip of a sudden, and with a touch to unmask, and stand upright in his 
naked original shape, meer Devil, without any disguises whatsoever. 

Now as we go to the Scripture for much of his history, so we must go there 
also for some of his names; and he has a great variety of names indeed, as his 
several mischievous doings guide us to conceive of him. The truth is, all the 
ancient names given him, of which the Scripture is full, seems to be originals 
derived from and adapted to the several steps he has taken, and the several 
shapes he has appeared in to do mischief in the world. 

Here he is called the Serpent, Gen. iii. 1. 

The old Serpent, Rev. xii. 9. 

The great red Dragon, Rev. xii. 3. 

The Accuser of the Brethren, Rev. xii. 10. 
The Enemy, Matt. xxiii. 29. 

Satan, Job i. Zech. iii. 1, 2. 

Belial, 2 Cor. vi. 15. 

Beelzebub, Matt. xii. 24. 

Mammon, Matt. vi. 24. 

The Angel of light, 2 Cor. xi. 14. 

The Angel of the bottomless pit, Rev. ix. 11. 
The Prince of the power of the air, Eph. ii. 2. 


Lucifer, Isa. xiv. 12. 

Abbaddon or Apollion, Rev. ix. 11. 
Legion, Mark v. 9. 

The God of this world, 2 Cor. iv. 4. 
The Foul Spirit, Mark ix. 5. 

The Unclean Spirit, Mark i. 27. 

The Lying Spirit, 2 Chron. xxx. 

The Tempter, Matt. iv. 3. 

The Son of the morning, Isa. xiv. 12. 


But to sum them all up in one, he is called in the new Testament plain Devil; 
all his other names are varied according to the custom of speech, and the dialects 
of the several nations where he is spoken of; But in a word, Devil is the common 
name of the Devil in all the known languages of the earth. Nay, all the mischiefs 
he is empowered to do, are in Scripture placed to his account, under the 
particular title of the Devil, not of Devils in the plural number, though they are 
sometimes mentioned too; but in the singular it is the identical individual Devil, 
in and under whom all the little Devils, and all the great Devils, if such there be, 
are supposed to act; nay, they are supposed to be govern’d and directed by him. 
Thus we are told in Scripture of the works of the Devil, 1 John iii. 8. of casting 
out the Devil, Mark i. 34. of resisting the Devil, James iv. 5. of our Saviour being 
tempted of the Devil, Mat. iv. 1. of Simon Magus, a child of the Devil, Acts xiii. 
10. The Devil came down in a great wrath, Rev. xii. 12. and the like. According 
to this usage in speech we go on to this day, and all the infernal things we 
converse with in the world, are fathered upon the Devil, as one undivided simple 
essence, by how many agents soever working: Every thing evil, frightful in 
appearance, wicked in its actings, horrible in its manner, monstrous in its effects, 
is called the Devil; in a word, Devil is the common name for all Devils; that is to 
say, for all evil Spirits, all evil Powers, all evil Works, and even all evil things: 
Yet ‘tis remarkable the Devil is no old Testament word, and we never find it 
used in all that part of the Bible but four times, and then not once in the singular 
number, and not once to signify Satan as ‘tis now understood. 

It is true, the Learned give a great many differing interpretations of the word 
Devil; the English Commentators tell us, it means a destroyer, others that it 
signifies a deceiver, and the Greeks derive it from a Calumniator or false 
witness; for we find that Calumny was a Goddess, to whom the Athenians built 
altars and offer’d Sacrifices upon some solemn occasions, and they call her 
”1423»t from whence came the masculine ”!=22 »;A which we translate Devil. 

Thus we take the name of Devil to signify not persons only, but actions and 


habits; making imaginary Devils, and transforming that substantial creature 
call’d Devil into every thing noxious and offensive: Thus St. Francis being 
tempted by the Devil in the shape of a bag of money lying in the highway, the 
Saint having discover’d the fraud, whether seeing his Cloven-foot hang out of 
the purse, or whether he distinguish’d him by his smell of sulphur, or how 
otherwise, authors are not agreed; but, I say, the Saint having discover’d the 
cheat, and out-witted the Devil, took occasion to preach that eminent sermon to 
his disciples, where his Text was, Money is the Devil. 

Nor, upon the whole, is any wrong done to the Devil by this kind of treatment, 
it only gives him the sovereignty of the whole army of Hell, and making all the 
numberless legions of the bottomless pit servants; or, as the Scripture calls them, 
Angels to Satan the grand Devil; all their actions, performances and 
atchievements are justly attributed to him, not as the prince of Devils only, but 
the Emperor of Devils; the prince of all the princes of Devils. 

Under this denomination then of Devil, all the Powers of Hell, all the Princes 
of the air, all the black armies of Satan are comprehended, and in such manner 
they are to be understood in this whole work; mutatis mutandis, according to the 
several circumstances of which we are to speak of them. 

This being premis’d, and my authority being so good, Satan must not take it 
ill, if I treat him after the manner of men, and give him those titles which he is 
best known by among us; for indeed having so many, ‘tis not very easy to call 
him out of his name. 

However, as I am oblig’d by the duty of an Historian to decency as well as 
impartiality, so I thought it necessary, before I used too much freedom with 
Satan, to produce authentick Documents, and bring antiquity upon the stage, to 
justify the manner of my writing, and let you see I shall describe him in no 
colours, nor call him by any name, but what he has been known by for many 
ages before me. 

And now, though writing to the common understanding of my Readers, I am 
oblig’d to treat Satan very coarsly, and to speak of him in the common 
acceptation, calling him plain Devil, a word which in this mannerly age is not so 
sonorous as others might be, and which by the error of the Times is apt to 
prejudice us against his Person; yet it must be acknowledg’d he has a great many 
other names and sirnames which he might be known by, of a less obnoxious 
import than that of Devil, or Destroyer, &c. 

Mr. Milton, indeed, wanting titles of honour to give to the Leaders of Satan’s 
Host, is oblig’d to borrow several of his Scripture names, and bestow them upon 
his infernal Heroes, whom he makes the Generals and Leaders of the armies of 
Hell; and so he makes Beelzebub, Lucifer, Belial, Mammon, and some others, to 


be the names of particular Devils, members of Satan’s upper house or 
Pandemonium; whereas indeed, these are all names proper and peculiar to Satan 
himself. 

The Scripture also has some names of a coarser kind, by which the Devil is 
understood, as particularly, which is noted already, in the Apocalypse he is 
call’d the Great Red Dragon, the Beast, the Old Serpent, and the like: But take it 
in the Scripture, or where you will in History sacred or prophane, you will find 
that in general the Devil is, as I have said above, his ordinary name in all 
languages and in all nations; the name by which he and his works are principally 
distinguish’d: Also the Scripture, besides that it often gives him this name, 
speaks of the works of the Devil, of the subtilty of the Devil, of casting out 
Devils, of being tempted of the Devil, of being possess’d with a Devil, and so 
many other expressions of that kind, as I have said already, are made use of for 
us to understand the evil Spirit by, that in a word, Devil is the common name of 
all wicked Spirits: For Satan is no more the Devil, as if he alone was so, and all 
the rest were a diminutive species who did not go by that name; But, I say, even 
in Scripture, every Spirit, whether under his Dominion or out of his Dominion, is 
called the Devil, and is as much a real Devil, that is to say, a condemn’d Spirit, 
and employ’d in the same wicked work as Satan himself. 

His Name then being thus ascertain’d, and his Existence acknowledg’d, it 
should be a little enquir’d what he is; we believe there is such a thing, such a 
creature as the Devil, and that he has been, and may still with propriety of 
speech, and without injustice to his Character be call’d by his antient name 
Devil. 

But who is he? what is his original? whence came he? and what is his present 
station and condition? for these things and these enquiries are very necessary to 
his History, nor indeed can any part of his History be compleat without them. 

That he is of an antient and noble original must be acknowledged, for he is 
Heaven-born, and of Angelic Race, as has been touch’d already: If Scripture- 
evidence may be of any weight in the question, there is no room to doubt the 
genealogy of the Devil; he is not only spoken of as an Angel, but as a fallen 
Angel, one that had been in Heaven, had beheld the face of God in his full 
effulgence of glory, and had surrounded the Throne of the most High; from 
whence, commencing rebel and being expell’d, he was cast down, down, down, 
God and the Devil himself only knows where; for indeed we cannot say that any 
man on Earth knows it; and wherever it is, he has ever since man’s creation been 
a plague to him, been a tempter, a deluder, a calumniator, an enemy and the 
object of man’s horror and aversion. 

As his original is Heaven-born, and his Race Angelic, so the Angelic nature is 


evidently plac’d in a class superior to the human, and this the Scripture is 
express in also; when speaking of man, it says, he made him a little lower than 
the Angels. 

Thus the Devil, as mean thoughts as you may have of him, is of a better family 
than any of you, nay than the best Gentleman of you all; what he may be fallen 
to, is one thing, but what he is fallen from, is another; and therefore I must tell 
my learned and reverend friend J. W. LL. D. when he spoke so rudely of the 
Devil lately, That in my opinion he abus’d his Betters. 

Nor is the Scripture more a help to us in the search after the Devil’s Original, 
than it is in our search after his Nature: it is true, Authors are not agreed about 
his age, what time he was created, how many years he enjoy’d his state of 
blessedness before he fell; or how many years he continued with his whole army 
in a state of darkness, and before the creation of man. “Tis supposed it might be a 
considerable space, and that it was a part of his punishment too, being all the 
while unactive, unemploy’d, having no business, nothing to do but gnawing his 
own Bowels, and rolling in the agony of his own self-approaches, being a Hell to 
himself in reflecting on the glorious state from whence he was fallen. 

How long he remain’d thus, ‘tis true, we have no light into from History, and 
but little from Tradition; Rabbi Judah says, the Jews were of the opinion, that he 
remain’d twenty thousand years in that condition, and that the World shall 
continue twenty thousand more, in which he shall find work enough to satisfy 
his mischievous desires; but he shews no authority for his opinion. 

Indeed let the Devil have been as idle as they think he was before, it must be 
acknowledg’d that now he is the most busy, vigilant and diligent, of all God’s 
creatures, and very full of employment too, such as it is. 

Scripture indeed, gives us light into the enmity there is between the two 
natures, the Diabolical and the Human; the reason of it, and how and by what 
means the power of the Devil is restrain’d by the Messias; and to those who are 
willing to trust to Gospel-light, and believe what the Scripture says of the Devil, 
there may much of his History be discover’d, and therefore those that list may go 
there for a fuller account of the matter. 

But to reserve all Scripture-evidence of these things, as a Magazine in store 
for the use of those with whom Scripture-testimony is of force, I must for the 
present turn to other enquiries, being now directing my story to an age, wherein 
to be driven to Revelation and Scripture-assertions is esteem’d giving up the 
dispute; people now-a-days must have demonstration; and in a word, nothing 
will satisfy the age, but such evidence as perhaps the nature of the question will 
not admit. 

It is hard, indeed, to bring demonstrations in such a case as this: No man has 


seen God at any time, says the scripture, 1 John iv. 12. So the Devil being a 
spirit incorporeal, an Angel of light, and consequently not visible in his own 
substance, nature and form, it may in some sense be said, no man has seen the 
Devil at any time; all those pretences of phrenziful and fanciful people, who tell 
us, they have seen the Devil, I shall examine, and perhaps expose by themselves. 

It might take up a great deal of our time here, to enquire whether the Devil has 
any particular shape or personality of substance, which can be visible to us, felt, 
heard, or understood; and which he cannot alter, and then, what shapes or 
appearances the Devil has at any time taken upon him; and whether he can really 
appear in a body which might be handled and seen, and yet so as to know it to 
have been the Devil at the time of his appearing; but this also I defer as not of 
weight in the present enquiry. 

We have divers accounts of Witches conversing with the Devil; the Devil in a 
real body, with all the appearance of a body of a man or woman appearing to 
them; also of having a Familiar, as they call it, an Incubus or little Devil, which 
sucks their bodies, runs away with them into the air, and the like: Much of this is 
said, but much more than it is easy to prove, and we ought to give but a just 
proportion of credit to those things. 

As to his borrow’d shapes and his subtle transformings, that we have such 
open testimony of, that there is no room for any question about it; and when I 
come to that part, I shall be oblig’d rather to give a history of the fact, than enter 
into any dissertation upon the nature and reason of it. 

I do not find in any author, whom we can call creditable, that even in those 
countries where the dominion of Satan is more particularly establish’d, and 
where they may be said to worship him in a more particular manner, as a Devil; 
which some tell us the Indians in America did, who worship’d the Devil that he 
might not hurt them; yet, I say, I do not find that even there the Devil appear’d to 
them in any particular constant shape or personality peculiar to himself. 

Scripture and History therefore, giving us no light into that part of the 
question, I conclude and lay it down, not as my opinion only, but as what all 
ages seem to concur in, that the Devil has no particular body; that he is a spirit, 
and that tho’ he may, Proteus like, assume the appearance of either man or beast, 
yet it must be some borrow’d shape, some assum’d figure, pro hac vice, and that 
he has no visible body of his own. 

I thought it needful to discuss this as a preliminary, and that the next discourse 
might go upon a certainty in this grand point; namely, that the Devil, however, 
he may for his particular occasions put himself into a great many shapes, and 
clothe himself, perhaps, with what appearances he pleases, yet that he is himself 
still a meer Spirit, that he retains the seraphic Nature, is not visible by our eyes, 


which are human and Organic, neither can he act with the ordinary Powers, or in 
the ordinary manner as bodies do; and therefore, when he has thought fit to 
descend to the meannesses of disturbing and frightning children and old women, 
by noises and knockings, dislocating the chairs and stools, breaking windows, 
and such like little ambulatory things, which would seem to be below the dignity 
of his character, and which in particular, is ordinarily performed by organic 
Powers; yet even then he has thought fit not to be seen, and rather to make the 
poor people believe he had a real shape and body, with hands to act, mouth to 
speak, and the like, than to give proof of it in common to the whole World, by 
shewing himself, and acting visibly and openly, as a body usually and ordinarily 
does. 

Nor is it any disadvantage to the Devil, that his Seraphic nature is not confin’d 
or imprison’d in a body or shape, suppose that shape to be what monstrous thing 
we would; for this would, indeed, confine his actings within the narrow sphere 
of the organ or body to which he was limited; and tho’ you were to suppose the 
body to have wings for a velocity of Motion equal to spirit, yet if it had not a 
power of invisibility too, and a capacity of conveying it self, undiscover’d, into 
all the secret recesses of mankind, and the same secret art or capacity of 
insinuation, suggestion, accusation, &c. by which his wicked designs are now 
propagated, and all his other devices assisted, by which he deludes and betrays 
mankind; I say, he would be no more a Devil, that is a Destroyer, no more a 
Deceiver, and, no more a Satan, that is, a dangerous Arch enemy to the souls of 
men; nor would it be any difficulty to mankind to shun and avoid him, as I shall 
make plain in the other part of his History. 

Had the Devil from the beginning been embodied, as he could not have been 
invisible to us, whose souls equally seraphic are only prescrib’d by being 
embody’d and encas’d in flesh and blood as we are; so he would have been no 
more a Devil to any body but himself: The imprisonment in a body, had the 
powers of that body been all that we can conceive to make him formidable to us, 
would yet have been a Hell to him; consider him as a conquer’d exasperated 
Rebel, retaining all that fury and swelling ambition, that hatred of God, and envy 
at his creatures which dwells now in his enrag’d spirit as a Devil: yet suppose 
him to have been condemn’d to organic Powers, confin’d to corporeal motion, 
and restrain’d as a Body must be supposed to restrain a Spirit; it must, at the 
same time, suppose him to be effectually disabled from all the methods he is 
now allow’d to make use of, for exerting his rage and enmity against God, any 
farther than as he might suppose it to affect his Maker at second hand, by 
wounding his Glory thro’ the sides of his weakest creature, Man. 

He must, certainly, be thus confin’d, because Body can only act upon Body, 


not upon Spirit; no species being empower’d to act out of the compass of its own 
sphere: He might have been empower’d, indeed, to have acted terrible and even 
destructive things upon mankind, especially if this body had any powers given it 
which mankind had not, by which man would be overmatch’d and not be in a 
condition of self-defence; for example, suppose him to have had wings to have 
flown in the air; Or to be invulnerable, and that no human invention, art, or 
engine could hurt, ensnare, captivate, or restrain him. 

But this is to suppose the righteous and wise Creator to have made a creature 
and not be able to defend and preserve him; or to have left him defenceless to the 
mercy of another of his own creatures, whom he had given power to destroy 
him; This indeed, might have occasion’d a general idolatry, and made mankind, 
as the Americans do to this day, worship the Devil, that he might not hurt them; 
but it could not have prevented the destruction of mankind, supposing the Devil 
to have had malice equal to his power: and he must put on a new nature, be 
compassionate, generous, beneficent, and steadily good in sparing the rival 
enemy he was able to destroy, or he must have ruin’d mankind: In short, he must 
have ceas’d to have been a Devil, and must have re-assum’d his original, 
Angelic, heavenly nature; been fill’d with the principles of love to, and delight in 
the Works of his Creator, and bent to propagate his Glory and Interest; or he 
must have put an end to the race of man, whom it would be in his Power to 
destroy, and oblige his Maker to create a new species, or fortify the old with 
some kind of defence, which must be invulnerable, and which his fiery darts 
could not penetrate. 

On this occasion suffer me to make an excursion from the usual stile of this 
Work, and with some solemnity to express my Thoughts thus: 

How glorious is the wisdom and goodness of the great Creator of the World! 
in thus restraining these seraphic outcasts from the power of assuming human or 
organic bodies! which could they do, envigorating them with the supernatural 
Powers, which, as Seraphs and Angels, they now possess and might exert, they 
would be able even to fright mankind from the face of the Earth, and to destroy 
and confound God’s Creation; nay, even as they are, were not their power 
limited, they might destroy the Creation it self, reverse and overturn nature, and 
put the World into a general conflagration: But were those immortal Spirits 
embodied, tho’ they were not permitted to confound nature, they would be able 
to harrass poor weak and defenceless man out of his wits, and render him 
perfectly useless, either to his Maker or himself. 

But the Dragon is chain’d, the Devil’s Power is limited; he has indeed a vastly 
extended Empire, being Prince of the Air, having, at least, the whole 
Atmosphere to range in, and how far that Atmosphere is extended, is not yet 


ascertain’d by the nicest observations; I say at least, because we do not yet know 
how far he may be allow’d to make excursions beyond the Atmosphere of this 
Globe into the planetary Worlds, and what power he may exercise in all the 
habitable parts of the solar system; nay, of all the other solar systems, which, for 
ought we know, may exist in the mighty extent of created space, and of which 
you may hear farther in its order. 

But let his power be what it will there, we are sure ‘tis limited here, and that in 
two particulars; first, he is limited as above, from assuming body or bodily 
shapes with substance; and secondly, from exerting seraphic Powers, and acting 
with that supernatural force, which, as an Angel, he was certainly vested with 
before the fall, and which we are not certain is yet taken from him; or at most, 
we do not know how much it may or may not be diminish’d by his degeneracy, 
and by the blow given him at his expulsion: this we are certain, that be his Power 
greater or less, he is restrain’d from the exercise of it in this World; and he, who 
was one equal to the Angel who kill’d 180000 men in one night, is not able now, 
without a new commission, to take away the life of one Job, nor to touch any 
thing he had. 

But let us consider him then limited and restrained as he is, yet he remains a 
mighty, a terrible, an immortal Being; infinitely superior to man, as well in the 
dignity of his nature, as in the dreadful powers he retains still about him; it is 
true the brain-sick heads of our Enthusiasticks paint him blacker than he is, and, 
as I have said, wickedly represent him clothed with terrors that do not really 
belong to him; as if the power of good and evil was wholly vested in him, and 
that he was placed in the Throne of his Maker, to distribute both punishments 
and rewards; In this they are much wrong, terrifying and deluding fanciful 
people about him, till they turn their heads, and fright them into a belief that the 
Devil will let them alone, if they do such and such good things; or carry them 
away with him they know not whither, if they do not; as if the Devil, whose 
proper business is mischief, seducing and deluding mankind, and drawing them 
in to be rebels like himself, should threaten to seize upon them, carry them away, 
and in a word, fall upon them to hurt them, if they did evil, and on the contrary, 
be favourable and civil to them, if they did well. 

Thus a poor deluded country fellow in our Town, that had liv’d a wicked, 
abominable, debauch’d life, was frighted with an Apparition, as he call’d it, of 
the Devil; He fancy’d that he spoke to him, and telling his tale to a good honest 
christian Gentleman his neighbour, that had a little more sense than himself; the 
Gentleman ask’d him if he was sure he really saw the Devil? yes, yes, Sir, says 
he, I saw him very plain, and so they began the following discourse. 

Gent. See him! See the Devil! art thou sure of it, Thomas? 


Tho. Yes, yes, I am sure enough of it, Master; to be sure ‘twas the Devil. 

Gent. And how do you know ‘twas the Devil, Thomas? had you ever seen the 
Devil before? 

Tho. No, no, I had never seen him before, to be sure; but, for all that, I know 
‘twas the Devil. 

Gent. Well, if you’re sure, Thomas, there’s no contradicting you; pray what 
clothes had he on? 

Tho. Nay, Sir, don’t jest with me, he had no clothes on, he was clothed with 
fire and brimstone. 

Gent. Was it dark or day light when you saw him? 

Tho. O! it was very dark, for it was midnight. 

Gent. How could you see him then? did you see by the light of the fire you 
speak of? 

Tho. No, no, he gave no light himself; but I saw him, for all that. 

Gent. But was it within doors, or out in the street? 

Tho. It was within, it was in my own Chamber, when I was just going into 
bed, that I saw him. 

Gent. Well then, you had a candle, hadn’t you? 

Tho. Yes, I had a candle, but it burnt as blue! and as dim! 

Gent. Well, but if the Devil was clothed with fire and brimstone, he must give 
you some light, there can’t be such a fire as you speak of, but it must give a light 
with it. 

Tho. No, no, He gave no light, but I smelt his fire and brimstone; he left a 
smell of it behind him, when he was gone. 

Gent. Well, so you say he had fire, but gave no light, it was a devilish fire 
indeed; did it feel warm? was the room hot while he was in it? 

Tho. No, no, but I was hot enough without it, for it put me into a great sweat 
with the fright. 

Gent. Very well, he was all in fire, you say, but without light or heat, only, it 
seems, he stunk of brimstone; pray what shapes was he in, what was he like; for 
you say you saw him? 

Tho. O! Sir, I saw two great staring saucer eyes, enough to fright any body out 
of their wits. 

Gent. And was that all you saw? 

Tho. No, I saw his cloven-foot very plain, ‘twas as big as one of our bullocks 
that goes to plow. 

Gent. So you saw none of his body, but his eyes and his feet? a fine vision 
indeed! 

Tho. Sir, that was enough to send me going. 


Gent. Going! what did you run away from him? 

Tho. No, but I fled into bed at one jump, and sunk down and pull’d the bed- 
clothes quite over me. 

Gent. And what did you do that for? 

Tho. To hide my self from such a frightful creature. 

Gent. Why, if it had really been the Devil, do you think the bed-clothes would 
have secur’d you from him? 

Tho. Nay, I don’t know, but in a fright it was all I could do. 

Gent. Nay, ‘twas as wise as all the rest; but come, Thomas, to be a little 
serious, pray did he speak to you? 

Tho. Yes, yes, I heard a voice, but who it was the Lord knows. 

Gent. What kind of voice was it, was it like a man’s voice? 

Tho. No, it was a hoarse ugly noise, like the croaking of a Frog, and it call’d 
me by my name twice, Thomas Dawson, Thomas Dawson. 

Gent. Well, did you answer? 

Tho. No, not I, I could not have spoke a word for my life; why, I was frighted 
to death. 

Gent. Did it say any thing else? 

Tho. Yes, when it saw that I did not speak, it said, Thomas Dawson, Thomas 
Dawson, you are a wicked wretch, you lay with Jenny S last night; if you 
don’t repent, I will take you away alive and carry you to Hell, and you shall be 
damned, you wretch. 

Gent. And was it true, Thomas, did you lye with Jenny S—— the night before? 

Tho. Indeed Master, why yes it was true, but I was very sorry afterwards. 

Gent. But how should the Devil know it, Thomas? 

Tho. Nay, he knows it to be sure; why, they say he knows every thing. 

Gent. Well, but why should he be angry at that? he would rather did you lye 
with her again, and encourage you to lye with forty whores, than hinder you: 
This can’t be the Devil, Thomas. 

Tho. Yes, yes. Sir, ‘twas the Devil to be sure. 

Gent. But he bid you repent too, you say? 

Tho. Yes, he threatn’d me if I did not. 

Gent. Why, Thomas, do you think the Devil would have you repent? 

Tho. Why no, that’s true too, I don’t know what to say to that; but what could 
it be? ‘twas the Devil to be sure, it could be nobody else? 

Gent. No, no, ‘twas neither the Devil, Thomas, nor any body else, but your 
own frighted imagination; you had lain with that wench, and being a young 
sinner of that kind, your Conscience terrified you, told you the Devil would fetch 
you away, and you would be damn’d; and you were so persuaded it would be so, 





that you at last imagin’d he was come for you indeed; that you saw him and 
heard him; whereas, you may depend upon it, if Jenny S—— will let you lye 
with her every night, the Devil will hold the candle, or do any thing to forward 
it, but will never disturb you; he’s too much a friend to your wickedness, it could 
never be the Devil, Thomas; ‘twas only your own guilt frighted you, and that 
was Devil enough too, if you knew the worst of it, you need no other enemy. 

Tho. Why that’s true, Master, one would think the Devil should not bid me 
repent, that’s true; but certainly ‘twas the Devil for all that. 

Now Thomas was not the only man that having committed a flagitious crime 
had been deluded by his own imagination, and the power of fancy, to think the 
Devil was come for him; whereas the Devil, to give him his due, is too honest to 
pretend to such things; ‘tis his business to persuade men to offend, not to repent; 
and he professes no other; he may press men to this or that action, by telling 
them ‘tis no sin, no offence, no breach of God’s Law, and the like, when really 
‘tis both; but to press them to repent, when they have offended, that’s quite out 
of his way; ‘tis none of his business, nor does he pretend to it; therefore, let no 
man charge the Devil with what he is not concern’d in. 

But to return to his Person, he is, as I have said, notwithstanding his lost glory, 
a mighty, a terrible and an immortal Spirit; he is himself call’d a Prince, the 
Prince of the Power of the Air; the Prince of Darkness, the Prince of Devils, and 
the like, and his attending Spirits are call’d his Angels: so that however Satan 
has lost the glory and rectitude of his Nature, by his apostate state, yet he retains 
a greatness and magnificence, which places him above our rank, and indeed 
above our conception; for we know not what he is, any more than we know what 
the blessed Angels are; of whom we can say no more than that they are 
ministring Spirits, &c. as the Scripture has describ’d them. 

Two things, however, may give us some insight into the nature of the Devil, in 
the present state he is in; and these we have a clear discovery of in the whole 
series of his Conduct from the Beginning. 

1. That he is the vanquish’d but implacable enemy of God his Creator, who 
has conquer’d him, and expell’d him from the habitations of bliss; on which 
account he is fill’d with envy, rage, malice, and all uncharitableness; would 
dethrone God and overturn the thrones of Heaven, if it was in his power. 

2. That he is man’s irreconcilable Enemy; not as he is a man, nor on his own 
account simply, nor for any advantage he (the Devil) can make by the ruin and 
destruction of man; but in meer envy at the felicity he is supposed to enjoy as 
Satan’s rival; and as he is appointed to succeed Satan and his Angels in the 
possession of those glories from which they are fallen. 


And here I must take upon me to say, Mr. Milton makes a wrong judgment of 
the reason of Satan’s resolution to disturb the felicity of man; He tells us it was 
meerly to affront God his Maker, rob him of the glory design’d in his new work 
of creations and to disappoint him in his main design, namely, the creating a new 
species of creatures in a perfect rectitude of soul, and after his own image, from 
whom he might expect a new Fund of glory should be rais’d, and who was to 
appear as the triumph of the Messiah’s victory over the Devil. In all which Satan 
could not be fool enough not to know that he should be disappointed by the same 
Power which had so eminently counter-acted his rage before. 

But, I believe, the Devil went upon a much more probable design; and tho’ he 
may be said to act upon a meaner principle than that of pointing his rage at the 
personal glory of his Creator; yet I own, that in my opinion, it was by much the 
more rational undertaking, and more likely to succeed; and that was, that 
whereas he perceived this new species of creatures had a sublime as well as a 
human part, and were made capable of possessing the mansions of eternal 
Beatitude, from whence, he (Satan) and his Angels were expell’d and 
irretrievably banish’d; envy at such a rival mov’d him by all possible artifice, for 
he saw him deprived of capacity to do it by force, to render him unworthy like 
himself; that bringing him to fall into rebellion and disobedience, he might see 
his Rival damn’d with him; and those who were intended to fill up the empty 
spaces in Heaven, made so by the absence of so many millions of fallen Angels, 
be cast out into the same darkness with them. 

How he came to know that this new species of creatures were liable to such 
imperfection, is best explain’d by the Devil’s prying, vigilant disposition, 
judging or leading him to judge by himself; (for he was as near being infallible 
as any of God’s creatures had been) and then inclining him to try whether it was 
SO Or no. 

Modern Naturalists, especially some who have not so large a charity for the 
fair sex, as I have, tell us, that as soon as ever Satan saw the woman, and look’d 
in her face, he saw evidently that she was the best form’d creature to make a 
Tool of, and the best to make a hypocrite of, that could be made, and therefore 
the most fitted for his purpose. 

1. He saw by some thwart lines in her face, (legible, perhaps, to himself only) 
that there was a throne ready prepar’d for the sin of pride to sit in state upon, 
especially if it took an early possession: Eve you may suppose was a perfect 
Beauty, if ever such a thing may be supposed in the human frame; her figure 
being so extraordinary, was the groundwork of his project; there needed no more 
than to bring her to be vain of it, and to conceit that it either was so, or was 
infinitely more sublime and beautiful than it really was; and having thus tickl’d 


her vanity, to introduce Pride gradually, till at last he might persuade her, that 
she was really Angelic, or of heavenly Race, and wanted nothing but to eat the 
forbidden fruit, and that would make her something more excellent still. 

2. Looking farther into her Frame, and with a nearer view to her 
imperfections, he saw room to conclude that she was of a constitution easy to be 
seduc’d, and especially by flattering her; raising a commotion in her Soul, and a 
disturbance among her passions; and accordingly he set himself to work, to 
disturb her repose, and put dreams of great things into her head; together with 
something of a nameless Kind, which (however, some have been ill-natur’d 
enough to suggest) I shall not injure the Devil so much as to mention, without 
better evidence. 

3. But, besides this, he found, upon the very first survey of her outside, 
something so very charming in her mein and behaviour, so engaging as well as 
agreeable in the whole texture of her person, and withal such a sprightly wit, 
such a vivacity of parts, such a fluency of tongue, and above all, such a winning 
prevailing whine in her smiles, or at least in her tears, that he made no doubt if 
he could but once delude her, she would easily be brought to delude Adam, 
whom he found set not only a great value upon her person, but was perfectly 
captivated by her charms; in a word, he saw plainly, that if he could but ruin her, 
he should easily make a Devil of her, to ruin her husband, and draw him into any 
gulph of mischief, were it ever so black and dreadful, that she should first fall 
into herself; how far some may be wicked enough, from hence, to suggest of the 
fair sex, that they have been Devils to their husbands ever since, I cannot say; I 
hope they will not be so unmerciful to discover truths of such fatal consequence, 
tho’ they should come to their knowledge. 

Thus subtle and penetrating has Satan been from the beginning; and who can 
wonder that upon these discoveries made into the woman’s inside, he went 
immediately to work with her, rather than with Adam? not but that one would 
think, if Adam was fool enough to be deluded by his wife, the Devil might have 
seen so much of it in his countenance, as to have encourag’d him to make his 
attack directly upon him, and not go round about, beating the bush, and 
ploughing with the Heifer; setting upon the woman first, and then setting her 
upon her husband, who might as easily have been imposed upon as she. 

Other Commentators upon this critical Text suggest to us, that Eve was not so 
pleased with the hopes of being made a Goddess; That the pride of a Seraphic 
Knowledge did not so much work upon her imagination to bring her to consent, 
as a certain secret Notion infus’d into her head by the same wicked instrument, 
that she should be wiser than Adam, and should by the superiority of her 
understanding, necessarily have the government over him; which, at present, she 


was sensible she had not, he being master of a particular air of gravity and 
majesty, as well as of strength, infinitely superior to her. 

This is an ill-natur’d suggestion; but it must be confess’d the impatient desire 
of government, which (since that) appears in the general Behaviour of the sex, 
and particularly of governing husbands, leaves too much room to legitimate the 
supposition. 

The Expositors, who are of this opinion, add to it, that this being her original 
crime, or the particular temptation to that crime; Heaven thought fit to shew his 
justice, in making her more entire subjection to her husband be a part of the 
Curse, that she might read her sin in the punishment, (viz.) he shall rule over 
thee. 

I only give the general hint of these things as they appear recorded in the 
annals of Satan’s first Tyranny, and at the beginning of his government in the 
World; those that would be more particularly inform’d, may enquire of him and 
know farther. 

I cannot however, but observe here with some regret, how it appears by the 
consequence, that the Devil was not mistaken when he made an early judgment 
of Mrs. Eve; and how Satan really went the right way to work, to judge of her; 
‘tis certain the Devil had nothing to do but to look in her face, and upon a near 
steady view he might easily see there, an instrument for his Turn; nor has he 
fail’?d to make her a Tool ever since, by the very methods which he at first 
proposed; to which, perhaps, he has made some additions in the corrupting her 
composition, as well as her understanding; qualifying her to be a compleat snare 
to the poor weaker vessel Man; to wheedle him with her Syren’s voice, abuse 
him with her smiles, delude him with her crocodile tears, and sometimes cock 
her crown at him, and terrify him with the thunder of her Treble; making the 
effeminated Male Apple-eater tremble at the noise of that very Tongue, which at 
first commanded him to Sin. For it is yet a debate which the Learned have not 
decided, whether she persuaded and entreated him, or like a true she-tyrant, 
exercised her authority and oblig’d him to eat the forbidden fruit. 

And therefore a certain author, whose name, for fear of the Sex’s resentment I 
conceal, brings her in, calling to Adam at a great distance, in an imperious 
haughty manner, beckoning to him with her hand, thus; Here, says she, you 
cowardly faint-hearted wretch, take this branch of heavenly fruit, eat and be a 
stupid fool no longer; eat and be wise; eat and be a God; and know, to your 
eternal shame, that your wife has been made an enlightn’d Goddess before you. 

He tells you Adam hung back a little at first, and trembl’d, afraid to trespass: 
What ails the Sot, says the new Termagant? what are you afraid of? did God 
forbid you! yes, and why? that we might not be knowing and wise like himself! 


What reason can there be that we, who have capacious souls, able to receive 
knowledge, should have it withheld? take it, you Fool, and eat; don’t you see 
how I am exalted in soul by it, and am quite another Creature? Take it, I say, or, 
if you don’t, I’ll go and cut down the Tree, and you shall never eat any of it at 
all, and you shall be still a fool, and be governed by your wife for ever. 

Thus, if this interpretation of the thing be just, she Scolded him into it; Rated 
him, and brought him to it by the terror of her voice; a thing that has retained a 
dreadful influence over him ever since; nor have the greatest of Adam’s 
Successors, how light soever some husbands make of it in this age, been ever 
able, since that, to conceal their terror, at the very Sound; nay, if we may believe 
history, it prevailed even among the Gods; not all the noise of Vulcan’s hammers 
could silence the clamours of that outrageous whore his Goddess; nay, even 
Jupiter himself led such a life with a termagant wife, that once, they say, Juno 
out-scolded the noise of all his Thunders, and was within an ace of brawling him 
out of Heaven. But to return to the Devil. 

With these views he resolv’d, it seems, to attack the woman; and if you 
consider him as a Devil, and what he aim’d at, and consider the fair prospect he 
had of success, I must confess, I do not see who can blame him, or at least, how 
any thing less could be expected from him; But we shall meet with it again by 
and by. 


Chap. V. 


Of the station Satan had in Heaven before he fell; the nature and original of his 
crime, and some of Mr. Milton’s mistakes about it. 


Thus far I have gone upon general observation, in this great affair of Satan 
and his Empire in the World; I now come to my Title, and shall enter upon the 
historical part, as the main work before me. 

Besides what has been said Poetically, relating to the fall and wandering 
condition of the Devil and his Host, which poetical part I offer only as an 
excursion, and desire it should be taken so; I shall give you what I think is 
deduc’d from good originals on the part of Satan’s story in a few words. 

He was one of the created Angels, form’d by the same omnipotent hand and 
glorious power, who created the Heavens and the Earth, and all that is therein: 
This innumerable heavenly host, as we have reason to believe, contain’d Angels 
of higher and lower stations, of greater and of lesser degree, express’d in the 
Scripture by Thrones, Dominions, and Principalities: This, I think, we have as 
much reason to believe, as we have, that there are Stars in the Firmament (or 
starry Heavens) of greater and of lesser magnitude. 

What particular station among the immortal Choir of Angels, this Arch- 
seraph, this Prince of Devils, call’d Satan, was plac’d in before his expulsion, 
that indeed, we cannot come at the knowledge of, at least, not with such an 
Authority as may be depended upon; but as from Scripture authority, he is plac’d 
at the head of all the Apostate armies, after he was fallen, we cannot think it in 
the least assuming to say, that he might be supposed to be one of the principal 
Agents in the Rebellion which happen’d in Heaven, and consequently that he 
might be one of the highest in dignity there, before that Rebellion. 

The higher his station, the lower, and with the greater precipitation, was his 
overthrow; and therefore, those words, tho’ taken in another sense, may very 
well be apply’d to him: How art thou fallen, O Lucifer! Son of the Morning! 

Having granted the dignity of his Person, and the high station in which he was 
placed among the heavenly Host; it would come then necessarily to inquire into 
the nature of his fall, and above all, a little into the reason of it; certain it is, he 
did fall, was guilty of Rebellion and Disobedience, the just effect of Pride; sins, 
which, in that holy place, might well be call’d wonderful. 


But what to me is more wonderful, and which, I think, will be very ill 
accounted for, is, how came seeds of crime to rise in the Angelic Nature? created 
in a state of perfect, unspotted holiness? how was it first found in a place where 
no unclean thing can enter? how came ambition, pride, or envy to generate 
there? could there be offence where there was no crime? could untainted purity 
breed corruption? could that nature contaminate and infect, which was always 
Drinking in principles of perfection? 

Happy ‘tis to me, that writing the History, not solving the Difficulties of 
Satan’s Affairs, is my province in this Work; that I am to relate the Fact, not 
give reasons for it, or sign causes; if it was otherwise, I should break off at this 
difficulty, for I acknowledge I do not see thro’ it; neither do I think that the great 
Milton, after all his fine Images and lofty Excursions upon the Subject, has left it 
one jot clearer than he found it: Some are of opinion, and among them the great 
Dr. B——s, that crime broke in upon them at some interval, when they omitted 
but one moment fixing their eyes and thoughts on the glories of the divine face, 
to admire and adore, which is the full employment of Angels; but even this, tho’ 
it goes as high as imagination can carry us, does not reach it, nor, to me, make it 
one jot more comprehensible than it was before; all I can say to it here, is, that so 
it was, the fact was upon Record, and the rejected Troop are in being, whose 
circumstances confess the Guilt, and still groan under the Punishment. 

If you will bear with a poetic excursion upon the subject, not to solve but to 
illustrate the difficulty; take it in a few lines, thus, 

Thou sin of Witchcraft! firstborn child of Crime! 

Produc’d before the bloom of Time; 
Ambition’s maiden Sin, in Heaven conceiv’d, 
And who could have believ’d 

Defilement could in purity begin, 

And bright eternal Day be soil’d with Sin? 
Tell us, sly penetrating Crime, 

How cam’st thou there, thou fault sublime? 
How didst thou pass the Adamantine Gate; 
And into Spirit thy self insinuate? 

From what dark state? from what deep place? 
From what strange uncreated race? 

Where was thy ancient habitation found 
Before void Chaos heard the forming sound? 
Wast thou a Substance, or an airy Ghost, 

A Vapour flying in the fluid waste 

Of unconcocted air? 


And how at first didst thou come there? 

Sure there was once a time when thou wert not, 
By whom wast thou created? and for what? 
Art thou a steam from some contagious damp exhal’d? 
How should contagion be intail’d, 

On bright seraphic Spirits, and in a place 
Where all’s supreme, and Glory fills the Space? 
No noxious vapour there could rise, 

For there no noxious matter lies; 

Nothing that’s evil could appear, 

Sin never could Seraphic Glory bear; 

The brightness of the eternal Face, 

Which fills as well as constitutes the place, 
Would be a fire too hot for crime to bear, 
‘Twould calcine Sin, or melt it into air. 

How then did first defilement enter in? 
Ambition, thou first vital seed of Sin! 

Thou Life of Death, how cam’st thou there? 
In what bright form didst thou appear? 

In what Seraphic Orb didst thou arise? 
Surely that place admits of no disguise, 
Eternal Sight must know thee there, 

And being known, thou soon must disappear. 
But since the fatal Truth we know, 

Without the matter whence or manner how: 
Thou high superlative of Sin, 

Tell us thy nature, where thou didst begin? 
The first degree of thy increase, 

Debauch’d the Regions of eternal Peace, 
And fill’d the breasts of loyal Angels there 
With the first Treason and infernal War. 


Thou art the high extreme of pride, 

And dost 0’er lesser crimes preside; 

Not for the mean attempt of Vice design’d, 

But to embroil the World, and damn Mankind. 
Transforming mischief, now hast thou procur’d 
That loss that ne’er to be restor’d, 

And made the bright Seraphic Morning-star 


In horrid monstrous shapes appear? 

Satan, that while he dwelt in glorious light, 

Was always then as pure as he was bright, 

That in effulgent rays of glory shone, 

Excell’d by eternal Light, by him alone, 

Distorted now, and stript of Innocence, 

And banish’d with thee from the high Pre-eminence, 
How has the splendid Seraph chang’d his face, 
Transform’d by thee, and like thy monstrous race? 
Ugly as is the crime, for which he fell, 

Fitted by thee to make a local Hell, 

For such must be the place where either of you dwell. 


Thus, as I told you, I only moralize upon the subject, but as to the difficulty, I 
must leave it as I find it, unless, as I hinted at first, I could prevail with Satan to 
set pen to paper, and write this part of his own History: No question, but he 
could let us into the secret; but to be plain, I doubt I shall tell so many plain 
truths of the Devil, in this History, and discover so many of his secrets, which it 
is not for his interest to have discover’d, that before I have done, the Devil and I 
may not be so good friends as you may suppose we are; at least, not friends 
enough to obtain such a favour of him, tho’ it be for public good; so we must be 
content till we come ont’ other side the Blue-Blanket, and then we shall know 
the whole Story. 

But now, tho’ as I said, I will not attempt to solve the difficulty, I may, I hope, 
venture to tell you, that there is not so much difficulty in it, as at first sight 
appears: and especially not so much as some people would make us believe; let 
us see how others are mistaken in it, perhaps, that may help us a little in the 
enquiry; for to know what it is not, is one help towards knowing what it is. 

Mr. Milton has indeed told us a great many merry things of the Devil, in a 
most formal, solemn manner; till in short he has made a good Play of Heaven 
and Hell; and no doubt if he had liv’d in our times, he might have had it acted 
with our Pluto and Proserpine. He has made fine Speeches both for God and the 
Devil, and a little addition might have turn’d it a la modern into a Harlequin 
Dieu & Diable. 

I confess I don’t well know how far the dominion of Poetry extends itself; it 
seems the Buts and Bounds of Parnassus are not yet ascertain’d; so that for 
ought I know, by vertue of their antient privileges call’d Licentia Poetarum, 
there can be no Blasphemy in Verse; as some of our Divines say there can be no 
Treason in the Pulpit. But they that will venture to write that way, ought to be 


better satisfy’d about that Point than I am. 

Upon this foot Mr. Milton, to grace his Poem, and give room for his Towring 
Fancy, has gone a length beyond all that ever went before him, since Ovid in his 
Metamorphosis. He has indeed complimented God Almighty with a flux of lofty 
words, and great sounds; and has made a very fine Story of the Devil, but he has 
made a meer je ne scay Quoi of Jesus Christ. In one line he has him riding on a 
Cherub, and in another sitting on a Throne, both in the very same moment of 
action. In another place he has brought him in making a Speech to his Saints, 
when ‘tis evident he had none there; for we all know Man was not created till a 
long while after; and no body can be so dull as to say the Angels may be called 
Saints, without the greatest absurdity in nature. Besides, he makes Christ himself 
distinguish them, as in two several Bands, and of differing Persons and Species, 
as to be sure they are. 

Stand still in bright array, ye Saints 
a Here stand, 














Ye Angels. 
Par. Lost. lib. vi. fo. 174. 

So that Christ here is brought in drawing up his Army before the last Battle, 
and making a Speech to them, to tell them they shall only stand by in warlike 
order, but that they shall have no occasion to fight, for he alone will engage the 
Rebels. Then in embattling his Legions, he places the Saints here, and the 
Angels there, as if one were the main Battle of Infantry, and the other the Wings 
of Cavalry. But who are those Saints? they are indeed all of Milton’s own 
making; ‘tis certain there were no Saints at all in Heaven or Earth at that time; 
God and his Angels fill’d up the place; and till some of the Angels fell, and Men 
were created, had liv’d, and were dead, there could have been no Saints there. 
Saint Abel was certainly the Proto-Saint of all that ever were seen in Heaven, as 
well as the Proto-martyr of all that have been upon Earth. 

Just such another Mistake, not to call it a Blunder, he makes about Hell; which 
he not only makes local, but gives it a being before the Fall of the Angels; and 
brings it in opening its mouth to receive them. This is so contrary to the nature of 
the thing, and so great an absurdity, that no Poetic License can account for it; for 
tho’ Poesie may form Stories, as Idea and Fancy may furnish Materials, yet 
Poesy must not break in upon Chronology, and make things which in time were 
to exist, act before they existed. 

Thus a Painter may make a fine piece of Work, the fancy may be good, the 
strokes masterly, and the beauty of the Workmanship inimitably curious and 
fine, and yet have some unpardonable improprieties which marr the whole 
Work. So the famous Painter of Toledo painted the story of the three Wisemen 


of the East coming to worship, and bring their presents to our Lord upon his 
birth at Bethlehem, where he represents them as three Arabian or Indian Kings; 
two of them are white, and one black; But unhappily when he drew the latter part 
of them kneeling, which to be sure was done after their faces; their legs being 
necessarily a little intermix’d, he made three black feet for the Negroe King, and 
but three white feet for the two white Kings, and yet never discover’d the 
mistake till the piece was presented to the King, and hung up in the great 
Church. As this is an unpardonable error in Sculpture or Limning, it must be 
much more so in Poetry, where the Images must have no improprieties, much 
less inconsistencies. 

In a word, Mr. Milton has indeed made a fine Poem, but it is the Devil of a 
History. I can easily allow Mr. Milton to make Hills and Dales, flowry Meadows 
and Plains (and the like) in Heaven; and places of Retreat and Contemplation in 
Hell; tho’ I must add, that it can be allowed to no Poet on Earth but Mr. Milton. 
Nay, I will allow Mr. Milton, if you please, to set the Angels a dancing in 
Heaven, lib. v. fo. 138. and the Devils a singing in Hell, lib. i. fo. 44. tho’ they 
are in short, especially the last, most horrid Absurdities. But I cannot allow him 
to make their Musick in Hell to be harmonious and charming as he does; such 
Images being incongruous, and indeed shocking to Nature. Neither can I think 
we should allow things to be plac’d out of time in Poetry, any more than in 
History; ‘tis a confusion of Images which is allow’d to be disallow’d by all the 
Criticks of what tribe or species soever in the world, and is indeed unpardonable. 
But we shall find so many more of these things in Mr. Milton, that really taking 
notice of them all, would carry me quite out of my way, I being at this time not 
writing the History of Mr. Milton, but of the Devil: besides, Mr. Milton is such a 
celebrated Man, that who but he that can write the History of the Devil dare 
meddle with him? 

But to come back to the business. As I had caution’d you against running to 
Scripture for shelter in cases of difficulty, Scripture weighing very little among 
the people I am directing my Speech to; so indeed Scripture gives but very little 
light into any thing of the Devil’s Story before his Fall, and but to very little of it 
for some time after. 

Nor has Mr. Milton said one word to solve the main difficulty (viz.) How the 
Devil came to fall, and how Sin came into Heaven; how the spotless Seraphic 
Nature could receive infection, whence the contagion proceeded, what noxious 
matter could emit corruption there, how and whence any vapour to poison the 
Angelick Frame could rise up, or how it increas’d and grew up to crime. But all 
this he passes over, and hurrying up that part in two or three words, only tells us, 
his Pride, 





Had cast him out of Heaven with all his Host 
Of rebel Angels, by whose aid aspiring 

He trusted to have equal’d the most High. 
lib. i. fo. 3. 

His pride! but how came Satan while an Arch-angel to be proud? How did it 
consist, that Pride and perfect Holiness should meet in the same Person? Here 
we must bid Mr. Milton good night; for, in plain terms, he is in the dark about it, 
and so we are all; and the most that can be said, is, that we know the fact is so, 
but nothing of the nature or reason of it. 

But to come to the History: The Angels fell, they sinn’d (wonderful!) in 
Heaven, and God cast them out; what their sin was is not explicit, but in general 
‘tis call’d a Rebellion against God; all sin must be so. 

Mr. Milton here takes upon him to give the History of it, as particularly as if 
he had been born there, and came down hither on purpose to give us an account 
of it; (I hope he is better inform’d by this time;) but this he does in such a 
manner, as jostles with Religion, and shocks our Faith in so many points 
necessary to be believ’d, that we must forbear to give up to Mr. Milton, or must 
set aside part of the sacred Text, in such a manner, as will assist some people to 
set it all aside. 

I mean by this, his invented Scheme of the Son’s being declared in Heaven to 
be begotten then, and then to be declar’d Generalissimo of all the Armies of 
Heaven; and of the Father’s Summoning all the Angels of the heavenly Host to 
submit to him, and pay him homage. The words are quoted already, page 32. 

I must own the Invention, indeed, is very fine; the Images exceeding 
magnificent, the Thought rich and bright, and, in some respect, truly sublime: 
But the Authorities fail most wretchedly, and the miss-timing of it, is 
unsufferably gross, as is noted in the Introduction to this Work; for Christ is not 
declar’d the Son of God but on Earth; ‘tis true, ‘tis spoken from Heaven, but 
then ‘tis spoken as perfected on Earth; if it was at all to be assign’d to Heaven, it 
was from Eternity, and there, indeed, his eternal Generation is allow’d; but to 
take upon us to say, that On a day, a certain day, for so our Poet assumes, lib. v. 
fol. 137. 





“When on a day, 

‘On such a day 

‘As Heaven’s great Year brings forth, the empyreal Host 
‘Of Angels by imperial Summons call’d, 

‘Forthwith from all the ends of Heaven appear’ d. 





This is, indeed, too gross; at this meeting he makes God declare the Son to be 


that day begotten, as before; had he made him not begotten that day, but 
declared General that day, it would be reconcileable with Scripture and with 
sense; for either the begetting is meant of ordaining to an office, or else the 
eternal Generation falls to the ground; and if it was to the office (Mediator) then 
Mr. Milton is out in ascribing another fix’d day to the Work; see lib. x. fo. 194. 
But then the declaring him that day, is wrong chronology too, for Christ is 
declar’d the Son of God with power, only by the Resurrection of the dead, and 
this is both a Declaration in Heaven and in Earth. Rom. i. 4. And Milton can have 
no authority to tell us, there was any Declaration of it in Heaven before this, 
except it be that dull authority call’d poetic License, which will not pass in so 
solemn an affair as that. 

But the thing was necessary to Milton, who wanted to assign some cause or 
original of the Devil’s Rebellion; and so, as I said above, the design is well laid, 
it only wants two Trifles call’d Truth and History; so I leave it to struggle for 
itself. 

This Ground-plot being laid, he has a fair field for the Devil to play the Rebel 
in, for he immediately brings him in, not satisfy’d with the Exaltation of the Son 
of God. The case must be thus; Satan being an eminent Arch-angel, and perhaps, 
the highest of all the Angelic Train, hearing this Sovereign Declaration, that the 
Son of God was declar’d to be Head or Generalissimo of all the heavenly Host, 
took it ill to see another put into the high station over his head, as the Soldiers 
call it; he, perhaps, thinking himself the senior Officer, and disdaining to submit 
to any but to his former immediate Sovereign; in short, he threw up his 
Commission, and, in order not to be compel’d to obey, revolted and broke out in 
open Rebellion. 

All this part is a Decoration noble and great, nor is there any objection to be 
made against the invention, because a deduction of probable Events; but the Plot 
is wrong laid, as is observ’d above, because contradicted by the Scripture 
account, according to which Christ was declared in Heaven, not then, but from 
Eternity, and not declared with power, but on Earth, (viz.) in his victory over Sin 
and Death, by the Resurrection from the dead: so that Mr. Milton is not orthodox 
in this part, but lays an avow’d foundation for the corrupt Doctrine of Arius, 
which says, there was a time when Christ was not the Son of God. 

But to leave Mr. Milton to his flights, I agree with him in this part, viz. that the 
wicked or sinning Angels, with the great Arch-angel at the head of them, 
revolted from their obedience, even in Heaven it self; that Satan began the 
wicked defection, and being a Chief among the heavenly Host, consequently 
carry’d over a great party with him, who all together rebel’d against God; that 
upon this Rebellion they were sentenc’d, by the righteous judgment of God, to 


be expel’d the holy Habitation; this, besides the authority of Scripture, we have 
visible testimonies of, from the Devils themselves; their influences and 
operations among us every day, of which Mankind are witnesses; in all the 
merry things they do in his name, and under his protection, in almost every scene 
of life they pass thro’, whether we talk of things done openly or in Masquerade, 
things done in—or out of it, things done in earnest or in jest. 

But then, what comes of the long and bloody War that Mr. Milton gives such a 
full and particular account of, and the terrible Battles in Heaven between 
Michael with the royal Army of Angels on one hand, and Satan with his rebel 
Host on the other; in which he supposes the numbers and strength to be pretty 
near equal? but at length brings in the Devil’s Army, upon doubling their rage 
and bringing new engines of war into the field, putting Michael and all the 
faithful Army to the worst; and, in a word, defeats them? For tho’ they were not 
put to a plain flight, in which case he must, at least, have given an account of 
two or three thousand millions of Angels cut in pieces and wounded, yet he 
allows them to give over the fight, and make a kind of retreat; so making way for 
the compleat victory of the Son of God: Now this is all invention, or at least, a 
borrow’d thought from the old Poets, and the Fight of the Giants against Jupiter, 
so nobly design’d by Ovid, almost two thousand years ago; and there ‘twas well 
enough; but whether Poetic Fancy should be allow’d to fable upon Heaven, or 
no, and upon the King of Heaven too, that I leave to the Sages. 

By this expulsion of the Devils, it is allow’d by most Authors, they are, ipso 
facto, stript of the Rectitude and Holiness of their Nature, which was their 
Beauty and Perfection; and being ingulph’d in the abyss of irrecoverable ruin, 
‘tis no matter where, from that very time they lost their Angelic beautiful Form, 
commenc’d ugly frightful Monsters and Devils, and became evil doers, as well 
as evil Spirits; fill’d with a horrid malignity and enmity against their Maker, and 
arm’d with a hellish resolution to shew and exert it on all occasions; retaining 
however their exalted spirituous Nature, and having a vast extensive power of 
Action, all which they can exert in nothing else but doing evil, for they are 
entirely divested of either Power or will to do good; and even in doing evil, they 
are under restraints and limitations of a superior Power, which it is their 
Torment, and, perhaps, a great part of their Hell that they cannot break thro’. 


Chap. VI. 


What became of the Devil and his Host of fallen Spirits after their being expell’d 
from Heaven, and his wandring condition till the Creation; with some more of 
Mr. Milton’s absurdities on that subject. 


Having thus brought the Devil and his innumerable Legions to the edge of the 
Bottomless-pit, it remains, before I bring them to action, that some enquiry 
should be made into the posture of their affairs immediately after their 
precipitate Fall, and into the place of their immediate Residence; for this will 
appear to be very necessary to Satan’s History, and indeed, so as that without it, 
all the farther account we have to give of him, will be inconsistent and imperfect. 

And first, I take upon me to lay down some Fundamentals, which I believe I 
shall be able to make out Historically, tho’, perhaps, not so Geographically as 
some have pretended to do. 

1. That Satan was not immediately, nor is yet lock’d down into the Abyss of a 
local Hell, such as is supposed by some, and such as he shall be at last; or that, 

2. If he was, he has certain liberties allowed him for excursions into the 
Regions of this Air, and certain spheres of action, in which he can, and does 
move, to do, like a very Devil as he is, all the mischief he can, and of which we 
see SO many examples both about us and in us; in the inquiry after which, I shall 
take occasion to examine whether the Devil is not in most of us, sometimes, if 
not in all of us one time or other. 

3. That Satan has no particular residence in this Globe or Earth where we live; 
that he rambles about among us, and marches over and over our whole country, 
he and his Devils in Camps volant; but that he pitches his grand Army or chief 
Encampment in our Adjacencies or Frontiers, which the Philosophers call 
Atmosphere; and whence he is call’d the Prince of the Power of that Element or 
part of the World we call Air; from whence he sends out his Spies, his Agents 
and Emissaries, to get intelligence, and to carry his Commissions to his trusty 
and well beloved Cousins and Counsellors on Earth, by which his business is 
done, and his affairs carried on in the World. 


Here, again, I meet Mr. Milton full in my face, who will have it, that the Devil, 
immediately at his expulsion, roll’d down directly into a Hell proper and local; 


nay, he measures the very distance, at least gives the length of the journey by the 
time they were passing or falling, which, he says, was nine days; a good Poetical 
flight, but neither founded on Scripture or Philosophy; he might every jot as well 
have brought Hell up to the Walls of Heaven, advanc’d to receive them, or he 
ought to have consider’d the space which is to be allow’d to any locality, let him 
take what part of infinite distance between Heaven and a created Hell he pleases. 

But let that be as Mr. Milton’s extraordinary genius pleases to place it; the 
passage, it seems, is just nine days betwixt Heaven and Hell; well might Dives 
then see father Abraham, and talk to him too; but then the great Gulph which 
Abraham tells him was fix’d between them, does not seem to be so large, as 
according to Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Halley, Mr. Whiston, and the rest of our Men 
of Science, we take it to be. 

But suppose the passage to be nine Days, according to Mr. Milton, what 
follow’d? why Hell gap’d wide, open’d its frightful mouth, and received them all 
at once; millions and thousands of millions as they were, it received them all at a 
gulp, as we call it, they had no difficulty to go in, no, none at all. 

Facilis desensus averni, sed revocare gradum 
Hoc opus hic labor est. Virg. 





All this, as Poetical, we may receive, but not at all as Historical; for then come 
difficulties insuperable in our way, some of which may be as follow: (1.) Hell is 
here supposed to be a place; nay a place created for the punishment of Angels 
and Men, and likewise created long before those had fallen, or these had Being; 
this makes me say, Mr. Milton was a good Poet, but a bad Historian: Tophet was 
prepar’d of old, indeed, but it was for the King, that is to say, it was prepar’d for 
those whose lot it should be to come there; but this does not at all suppose it was 
prepar’d before it was resolv’d whether there should be subjects for it, or no; 
else we must suppose both Men and Angels were made by the glorious and 
upright Maker of all things, on purpose for destruction, which would be 
incongruous and absurd. 

But there is worse yet to come; in the next place he adds, that Hell having 
receiv’d them, clos’d upon them; that is to say, took them in, clos’d or shut its 
Mouth; and in a word, they were lock’d in, as it was said in another place, they 
were lock’d in, and the Key is carry’d up to Heaven and kept there; for we know 
the Angel came down from Heaven, having the Key of the Bottomless-pit; but 
first, see Mr. Milton. 

‘Nine days they fell, confounded chaos roar’d 
‘And felt ten-fold confusion in their fall: 

: Hell at last 





“Yawning receiv’d them all, and on them clos’d; 
‘Down from the verge of Heaven, eternal wrath 
‘Burnt after them 
‘Unquenchable. 





This Scheme is certainly deficient, if not absurd, and I think is more so than 
any other he has laid; ‘tis evident, neither Satan or his Host of Devils are, no not 
any of them, yet, even now, confin’d in the eternal Prison, where the Scripture 
says, he shall be reserved in chains of darkness. They must have mean thoughts 
of Hell, as a Prison, a local Confinement, that can suppose the Devil able to 
break Goal, knock off his Fetters, and come abroad, if he had been once lock’d 
in there, as Mr. Milton says he was: Now we know that he is abroad again, he 
presented himself before God, among his neighbours, when Job’s case came to 
be discours’d of; and more than that, it’s plain he was a prisoner at large, by his 
answer to God’s question, which was, whence comest thou? to which he 
answer’d, from going to and fro thro’ the Earth, &c. this, I say, is plain, and if it 
be as certain that Hell closed upon them, I demand then, how got he out? and 
why was there not a Proclamation for apprehending him, as there usually is, after 
such Rogues as break prison? 

In short, the true Account of the Devil’s Circumstances, since his Fall from 
Heaven, is much more likely to be thus: That he is more of a Vagrant than a 
Prisoner, that he is a Wanderer in the wild unbounded Wast, where he and his 
Legions, like the Hoords of Tartary, who, in the wild Countries of Karakathay, 
the Desarts of Barkan, Kassan, and Astracan, live up and down where they find 
proper; so Satan and his innumerable Legions rove about hic & ubique, pitching 
their Camps (being Beasts of prey) where they find the most Spoil; watching 
over this World, (and all the other Worlds for ought we know, and if there are 
any such,) I say watching, and seeking who they may devour, that is, who they 
may deceive and delude, and so destroy, for devour they cannot. 

Satan being thus confin’d to a vagabond, wandring, unsettl’d Condition, is 
without any certain Abode; For tho’ he has, in consequence of his Angelic 
Nature, a kind of Empire in the liquid Wast or Air; yet, this is certainly part of 
his punishment, that he is continually hovering over this inhabited Globe of 
Earth; swelling with the Rage of Envy, at the Felicity of his Rival, Man; and 
studying all the means possible to injure and ruin him; but extremely limited in 
Power, to his unspeakable Mortification: This is his present State, without any 
fix’d Abode, Place, or Space, allow’d him to rest the Sole of his Foot upon. 

From his Expulsion, I take his first View of Horror to be that, of looking back 
towards the Heaven which he had lost; there to see the Chasm or Opening made 


up, out at which, as at a Breach in the Wall of the holy Place, he was thrust 
Head-long by the Power which expel’d him; I say, to see the Breach repair’d, the 
Mounds built up, the Walls garison’d with millions of Angels, and arm’d with 
Thunders; and, above all, made terrible by that Glory from whose Presence they 
were expel’d, as is Poetically hinted at before. 

Upon this sight, ‘tis no wonder (if there was such a Place) that they fled till the 
Darkness might cover them, and that they might be out of the View of so hated a 
Sight. 

Wherever they found it, you may be sure they pitch’d their first Camp, and 
began, after many a sour Reflection upon what was pass’d, to consider and think 
a little, upon what was to come. 

If I had as much personal Acquaintance with the Devil, as would admit it, and 
could depend upon the Truth of what Answer he would give me, the first 
Question I would ask him, should be, what Measures they resolv’d on at their 
first Assembly? and the next should be, how they were employ’d in all that 
space of Time, between their so flying the Face of their almighty Conqueror, and 
the Creation of Man? as for the Length of the Time, which, according to the 
Learn’d, was twenty thousand Years, and according to the more Learned, not 
half a Quarter so much, I would not concern my Curiosity much about it; ‘tis 
most certain, there was a considerable time between, but of that immediately; 
first let me enquire what they were doing all that time. 

The Devil and his Host, being thus, I say, cast out of Heaven, and not yet 
confin’d strictly to Hell, ‘tis plain they must be some where. Satan and all his 
Legions did not lose their Existence, no, nor the Existence of Devils neither; God 
was so far from annihilating him, that he still preserv’d his Being; and this not 
Mr. Milton only, but God himself has made known to us, having left his History 
so far upon record; several expressions in Scripture also make it evident, as 
particularly the story of Job, mentioned before; the like in our Saviour’s time, 
and several others. 

If Hell did not immediately ingulph them, as Milton suggests, ‘tis certain, I 
say, that they fled Somewhere, from the anger of Heaven, from the face of the 
Avenger; and his absence, and their own guilt, wonder not at it, would make 
Hell enough for them wherever they went. 

Nor need we fly to the Dreams of our Astronomers, who take a great deal of 
pains to fill up the vast Spaces of the starry Heavens with innumerable habitable 
Worlds; allowing as many solar Systems as there are fix’d Stars, and that not 
only in the known Constellations, but even in Gallaxie it self; who, to every such 
System allow a certain number of Planets, and to every one of those Planets so 
many Satellites or Moons, and all these Planets and Moons to be Worlds; solid, 


dark, opaque Bodies, habitable, and (as they would have us believe) inhabited by 
the like Animals and rational Creatures as on this Earth; so that they may, at this 
rate, find room enough for the Devil and all his Angels, without making a Hell 
on purpose; nay they may, for ought I know, find a World for every Devil in all 
the Devil’s Host, and so every one may be a Monarch or Master-Devil, 
separately in his own Sphere or World, and play the Devil there by himself. 

And even if this were so, it cannot be denied but that one Devil in a place 
would be enough for a whole systemary World, and be able, if not restrained, to 
do mischief enough there too, and even to ruin and overthrow the whole body of 
People contain’d in it. 

But, I say, we need not fly to these shifts, or consult the Astronomers in the 
decision of this point; for wherever Satan and his defeated Host went, at their 
expulsion from Heaven, we think we are certain, none of all these Beautiful 
Worlds, or be they Worlds or no, I mean the fix’d Stars, Planets, &c. had then 
any existence; for the Beginning, as the Scripture calls it, was not yet Begun. 

But to speak a little by the rules of Philosophy, that is to say, so as to be 
understood by others, even when we speak of things we cannot fully understand 
ourselves: Tho’ in the Beginning of Time all this glorious Creation was form’d, 
the Earth, the starry Heavens, and all the Furniture thereof, and there was a Time 
when they were not; yet we cannot say so of the Void, or that nameless no- 
where, as I call’d it before, which now appears to be a some-where, in which 
these glorious Bodies are plac’d. That immense Space which those take up, and 
which they move in at this Time, must be supposed, before they had Being, to be 
plac’d there: As God himself was, and existed before all Being, Time, or Place, 
so the Heaven of Heavens, or the Place, where the Thrones and Dominions of his 
Kingdom then existed, inconceivable and ineffable, had an existence before the 
glorious Seraphs, the innumerable company of Angels which attended about the 
Throne of God existed; these all had a Being long before, as the Eternal Creator 
of them all had before them. 

Into this void or abyss of Nothing, however unmeasurable, infinite, and even 
to those Spirits, themselves Inconceivable, they certainly launch’d from the 
bright Precipice which they fell from, and here they shifted as well as they could. 

Here expanding those Wings which Fear, and Horror at their Defeat furnish’d 
them, as I hinted before, they hurried away to the utmost Distance possible, from 
the Face of God their Conqueror, and then most dreaded Enemy; formerly their 
Joy and Glory. 

Be this utmost remov’d Distance where it will, Here, certainly, Satan and all 
his Gang of Devils, his numberless, tho’ routed Armies retired. Here Milton 
might, with some good Ground, have form’d his Pandemonium, and have 


brought them in, consulting what was next to be done, and whether there was 
any room left to renew the War, or to carry on the Rebellion; but had they been 
cast immediately into Hell, closed up there, the Bottomless pit lock’d upon them, 
and the Key carried up to Heaven to be kept there, as Mr. Milton himself in part 
confesses, and the Scripture affirms; I say, had this been so, the Devil himself 
could not have been so ignorant as to think of any future Steps to be taken, to 
retrieve his Affairs, and therefore a Pandemonium or Divan in Hell, to consult of 
it, was ridiculous. 

All Mr. Milton’s Scheme of Satan’s future Conduct, and all the Scripture 
Expressions about the Devil and his numerous Attendants, and of his actings 
since that time, make it not reasonable to suggest that the Devils were confin’d 
to their eternal Prison, at their Expulsion out of Heaven; But that they were in a 
State of Liberty to act, tho’ limited in acting, of which I shall also speak in its 
place. 


Chap. VII. 


Of the Number of Satan’s Host; how they came first to know of the new created 
Worlds, now in being, and their Measures with Mankind upon the Discovery. 


Several things have been suggested to set us a calculating the number of this 
frightful throng of Devils, who with Satan, the Master-Devil, was thus cast out of 
Heaven; I cannot say, I am so much Master of Political Arithmetick as to cast up 
the Number of the Beast, no, nor the Number of the Beasts or Devils, who make 
up this Throng. St. Francis, they tell us, or some other Saint, they do not say 
who, ask’d the Devil once, how strong he was? for St. Francis, you must know, 
was very familiar with him; The Devil, it seems, did not tell him, but presently 
raised a great Cloud of Dust, by the help, I suppose, of a Gust of Wind, and bid 
that Saint count it; He was, I suppose, a Calculator, that would be call’d grave, 
who dividing Satan’s Troops into three Lines, cast up the Number of the Devils 
of all sorts in each Battalia, at ten hundred times a hundred thousand millions of 
the first Line, fifty millions of times as many in the second Line, and three 
hundred thousand times as many as both in the third Line. 

The Impertinence of this account would hardly have given it a place here, only 
to hint that it has always been the Opinion, that Satan’s Name may well be call’d 
a Noun of Multitude, and that the Devil and his Angels are certainly no 
inconsiderable Number: It was a smart Repartee that a Venetian Nobleman made 
to a Priest who rallied him upon his refusing to give something to the Church, 
which the Priest demanded for the delivering him from Purgatory; when the 
Priest asking him, if he knew what an innumerable Number of Devils there were 
to take him? he answer’d, yes, he knew how many Devils there were in all: How 
many? says the Priest, his curiosity, I suppose, being rais’d by the novelty of the 
answer. Why ten millions five hundred and eleven thousand, six hundred and 
seventy five Devils and a half, says the Nobleman: A half! says the Priest, pray 
what kind of a Devil is that? your self, says the Nobleman, for you are half a 
Devil already (and will be a whole one when you come there) for you are for 
deluding all you deal with, and bringing us Soul and Body into your Hands, that 
you may be paid for letting us go again. So much for their Number. 

Here also it would come in very aptly, to consider the state of that long 
interval between the Time of their Expulsion from Heaven, and the Creation of 


the World; and what the Posture of the Devil’s Affairs might be, during that 
Time. The horror of their Condition can only be conceiv’d of at a Distance, and 
especially by us, who being embodied Creatures, cannot fully judge of what is, 
or is not a Punishment to Seraphs and Spirits; But ‘tis just to suppose they 
suffer’d all that Spirits of a Seraphic Nature were capable to sustain, consistent 
with their Existence; notwithstanding which they retain’d still the Hellishness of 
their rebellious Principles; namely, their Hatred and Rage against God, and their 
Envy at the Felicity of his Creatures. 

As to how long their time might be, I shall leave that Search; no lights being 
given me that are either probable or rational, and we have so little room to make 
a Judgment of it, that we may as well believe Father M——, who supposes it to 
be a hundred thousand Years, as those who judge it one thousand Years; ‘tis 
enough that we are sure, it was before the Creation, how long before is not 
material to the Devil’s History, unless we had some Records of what happen’d to 
him, or was done by him in the Interval. 

During the wandring Condition the Devil was in at that Time, we may 
suppose, he and his whole Clan to be employ’d in exerting their Hatred and 
Rage at the Almighty, and at the Happiness of the remaining faithful Angels, by 
all the ways they had power to shew it. 

From this determin’d stated Enmity of Satan and his Host against God, and at 
every thing that brought Glory to his Name, Mr. Milton brings in Satan, (when 
first he saw Adam in Paradise, and the Felicity of his Station there) swelling 
with Rage and Envy, and taking up a dreadful Resolution to ruin Adam and all 
his Posterity, meerly to disappoint his Maker of the Glory of his Creation; I shall 
come to speak of that in its Place. 

How Satan, in his remote Situation, got Intelligence of the Place where to find 
Adam out, or that any such thing as a Man was created, is Matter of just 
Speculation, and there might be many rational Schemes laid for it: Mr. Milton 
does not undertake to tell us the Particulars, nor indeed could he find room for it; 
perhaps, the Devil having, as I have said, a Liberty to range over the whole Void 
or Abyss, which we want as well a Name for, as indeed Powers to conceive of; 
might have discovered that the Almighty Creator had form’d a new and glorious 
Work, with infinite Beauty and Variety, filling up the immense Wast of Space, 
in which he, (the Devil) and his Angels, had rov’d for so long a time, without 
finding any thing to work on, or to exert their Apostate Rage in against their 
Maker. 

That at length they found the infinite untrodden Space, on a sudden spread full 
with glorious Bodies, shining in self-existing Beauty, with a new, and to them 
unknown Lustre, call’d Light: They found these luminous Bodies, tho’ immense 


in Bulk, and infinite in Number, yet fixt in their wondrous Stations, regular and 
exact in their Motions, confin’d in their proper Orbits, tending to their particular 
Centers, and enjoying every one their peculiar Systems, within which was 
contain’d innumerable Planets with their Satellites or Moons, in which (again) a 
reciprocal Influence, Motion and Revolution conspired to Form the most 
admirable Uniformity of the whole. 

Surprized, to be sure, with this sudden and yet glorious Work of the Almighty; 
for the Creation was enough, with its Lustre, even to surprize the Devils; they 
might reasonably be supposed to start out of their dark Retreat, and with a 
Curiosity not below the Seraphic Dignity; for these are some of the things which 
the Angels desire to look into, to take a flight thro’ all the amazing Systems of 
the fix’d Suns or Stars, which we see now but at a Distance, and only make 
Astronomical Guesses at. 

Here the Devil found not subject of Wonder only, but matter to swell his 
revolted Spirit with more Rage, and to revive the Malignity of his Mind against 
his Maker, and especially against this new encrease of Glory, which to his 
infinite Regret was extended over the whole Wast, and which he look’d upon, as 
we say in human Affairs, as a Pays conquis, or, if you will have it in the 
Language of the Devil, as an invasion upon his Kingdom. 

Here it naturally occur’d to them, in their State of Envy and Rebellion, that 
tho’ they could not assault the impregnable Walls of Heaven, and could no more 
pretend to raise War in the Place of Blessedness and Peace; yet that perhaps they 
might find Room in this new, and however glorious, yet inferior Kingdom or 
Creation, to work some despite to their great Creator, or to affront his Majesty in 
the Person of some of his new made Creatures; and upon this they may be justly 
supposed to double their Vigilance, in the survey they resolve to take of these 
new Worlds, however great, numberless and wonderful. 

What Discoveries they may have made in the other and greater Worlds, than 
this Earth, we have not yet had an account; possibly they are conversant with 
other Parts of God’s Creation, besides this little little Globe, which is but as a 
Point in comparison of the Rest; and with other of God’s Creatures besides Man, 
who may, according to the Opinion of our Philosophers, inhabit those Worlds; 
but as no body knows that Part but the Devil, we shall not trouble our selves with 
the Enquiry. 

But ‘tis very reasonable, and indeed probable, that the Devils were more than 
ordinarily surpriz’d at the Nature and Reason of all this glorious Creation, after 
they had, with the utmost Curiosity, view’d all the parts of it; The Glories of the 
several Systems; the immense spaces in which those glorious Bodies that were 
created and made part of it, were allow’d respectively to move; the innumerable 


fix’d Stars, as so many Suns in the Center of so many distant Solar Systems; the 
(likewise innumerable) dark opaque Bodies receiving light, and depending upon 
those Suns respectively for such light, and then reflecting that light again upon 
and for the Use of one another; To see the Beauty and Splendor of their Forms, 
the Regularity of their Position, the Order and Exactness, and yet inconceivable 
Velocity of their Motions, the certainty of their Revolutions, and the Variety and 
Virtue of their Influences; and then, which was even to the Devils themselves 
most astonishing, That after all the rest of their Observations they should find 
this whole immense Work was adapted for, and made subservient to the Use, 
Delight and Blessing only of one poor Species, in itself small, and in 
Appearance contemptible; the meanest of all the Kinds supposed to inhabit so 
many glorious Worlds, as appeared now to be form’d; I mean, that Moon call’d 
the Earth, and the Creature call’d Man; that all was made for him, upheld by the 
wise Creator, on his account only, and would necessarily end and cease 
whenever that Species should end and be determin’d. 

That this Creature was to be found no where but (as above) in one little 
individual Moon; a Spot less than almost any of the Moons, which were in such 
great Numbers to be found attendant upon, and prescrib’d with in every System 
of the whole created Heavens; This was astonishing even to the Devil himself, 
nay the whole Clan of Devils could scarce entertain any just Ideas of the thing; 
Till at last Satan, indefatigable in his Search or Enquiry into the Nature and 
Reason of this new Work, and particularly searching into the Species of Man, 
whom he found God had thus plac’d in the little Globe, call’d Earth; he soon 
came to an Eclairicissement, or a clear Understanding of the whole. For 
Example, 

First, He found this Creature, call’?d Man, was however mean and small in his 
Appearance, a kind of a Seraphic Species; that he was made in the very Image of 
God, endowed with reasonable Faculties to know Good and Evil, and possess’d 
of a certain thing till then unknown and unheard of even in Hell it self; that is, in 
the Habitation of Devils, let that be where it would, (viz.) 

2. That God had made him indeed of the lowest and coarsest Materials, but 
that he had breath’d into him the Breath of Life, and that he became a living 
thing call’d Soul, being a kind of an extraordinary heavenly and divine 
Emanation; and consequently that Man, however mean and Terrestrial his Body 
might be, was yet, Heaven-born, in his spirituous Part compleatly Seraphic; and 
after a Space of Life here, (determin’d to be a state of probation) he should be 
translated thro’ the Regions of Death into a Life purely and truly Heavenly, and 
which should remain so for ever; being capable of knowing and enjoying God 
his Maker, and standing in his Presence, as the glorified Angels do. 


3. That he had the most sublime Faculties infused into him; was capable not 
only of knowing and contemplating God, and which was still more, of enjoying 
him, as above; but (which the Devil now was not) capable of honouring and 
glorifying his Maker; who also had condescended to accept of Honour from him. 

4. And which was still more, that being of an Angelic Nature, tho’ mix’d with, 
and confined for the present in a Case of mortal Flesh; he was intended to be 
remov’d from this Earth after a certain time of Life here, to inhabit that Heaven, 
and enjoy that very Glory and Felicity, from which Satan and his Angels had 
been expell’d. 


When he found all this, it presently occur’d to him, that God had done it all as 
an act of Triumph over him (Satan,) and that these Creatures were only created 
to people Heaven, depopulated or stript of its inhabitants by his Expulsion, and 
that these were all to be made Angels in the Devil’s stead. 

If this thought encreas’d his Fury and Envy, as far as Rage of Devils can be 
capable of being made greater; it doubtless set him on work to give a Vent to 
that Rage and Envy, by searching into the Nature and Constitution of this 
Creature, call’d Man; and to find out whether he was invulnerable, and could by 
no means be hurt by the Power of Hell, or deluded by his Subtilty; or whether he 
might be beguil’d and deluded, and so, instead of being preserv’d in Holiness 
and Purity, wherein he was certainly created, be brought to fall and rebell as he 
(Satan) had done before him; by which, instead of being transplanted into a 
glorious State, after this Life in Heaven, as his Maker had design’d him to be, to 
fill up the Angelic Choir, and supply the Place from whence he (Satan) had 
fallen, he might be made to fall also like him, and in a Word, be made a Devil 
like himself. 

This convinces us that the Devil has not lost his natural Powers by his Fall; 
and our learned Commentator Mr. Pool is of the same Opinion; tho’ he grants 
that the Devil has lost his moral Power, or his Power of doing Good, which he 
can never recover. Vide Mr. Pool upon Acts xix. 17. where we may particularly 
observe, when the Man possess’d with an evil Spirit flew upon the seven Sons of 
Sceva the Jew, who would have Exorcis’d them in the Name of Jesus, without 
the Authority of Jesus, or without Faith in him; He flew on them and master’d 
them, so that they fled out of the House from the Devil conquered, naked and 
wounded: But of this Power of the Devil I shall speak by it self. 

In a Word, and to sum up all the Devil’s Story from his first Expulsion, it 
stands thus: For so many Years as were between his Fall and the Creation of 
Man, tho’ we have no Memoirs of his particular Affairs, we have Reason to 
believe he was without any Manner of Employment; but a certain tormenting 


Endeavour to be always expressing his Rage and Enmity against Heaven; I call it 
tormenting, Because ever disappointed; every thought about it proving empty; 
every attempt towards it abortive; Leaving him only Light enough to see still 
more and more Reason to despair of Success; and that this made his Condition 
still more and more a Hell than it was before. 

After a Space of Duration in this Misery, which we have no light given us to 
measure or judge of, He at length discovered the new Creation of Man, as above, 
upon which he soon found Matter to set himself to work upon, and has been 
busily employ’d ever since. 

And now indeed there may be room to suggest a Local Hell, and the 
Confinement of Souls (made corrupt and degenerate by him) to it, as a Place; 
tho’ he himself, as is still apparent by his Actings, is not yet confin’d to it; of this 
Hell, its Locality, Extent, Dimensions, Continuance and Nature, as it does not 
belong to Satan’s History, I have a good excuse for saying nothing, and so put 
off my meddling with that, which if I would meddle with, I could say nothing of 
to the Purpose. 


Chap. VIII. 


Of the Power of the Devil at the Time of the Creation of this World; whether it 
has not been farther straitn’d and limited since that Time, and what Shifts and 
Stratagems he is obliged to make use of to compass his Designs upon Mankind. 


Cunning Men have fabled, and tho’ it be without either Religion, Authority or 
physical Foundation, it may be we may like it ne’er the worse for that; that when 
God made the Stars and all the Heavenly Luminaries, the Devil, to mimick his 
Maker and insult his new Creation, made Comets, in Imitation of the fix’d Stars; 
but that the Composition of them being combustible, when they came to wander 
in the Abyss, rolling by an irregular ill-grounded Motion, they took Fire, in their 
Approach to some of those great Bodies of Flame, the fix’d Stars; and being thus 
kindled (like a Fire-work unskilfully let off) they then took wild and excentrick, 
as also different Motions of their own, out of Satan’s Direction, and beyond his 
Power to regulate ever after. 

Let this Thought stand by it self, it matters not to our purpose whether we 
believe any thing of it, or no; ‘tis enough to our Case, that if Satan had any such 
Power then, he has no such Power now, and that leads me to enquire into his 
more recent Limitations. 

I am to suppose, he and all his Accomplices being confounded at the 
Discovery of the new Creation, and racking their Wits to find out the meaning of 
it, had at last (no matter how) discover’d the whole System, and concluded, as I 
have said, that the Creature, call’d Man, was to be their Successor in the 
Heavenly Mansions; upon which I suggest that the first Motion of Hell was to 
destroy this new Work, and, if possible, to overwhelm it. 

But when they came to make the Attempt, they found their Chains were not 
long enough, and that they could not reach to the Extremes of the System: They 
had no Power either to break the Order, or stop the Motion, dislocate the Parts, 
or confound the Situation of Things; they traversed, no doubt, the whole Work, 
visited every Star, landed upon every Solid, and sail’d upon every Fluid in the 
whole Scheme, to see what Mischief they could do. 

Upon a long and full Survey, they came to this Point in their Enquiry, that in 
short they could do nothing by Force; that they could not displace any Part, 
annihilate any Atom, or destroy any Life in the whole Creation; but that as 


Omnipotence had created it, so the same Omnipotence had arm’d it at all Points 
against the utmost Power of Hell, had made the smallest Creature in it 
invulnerable, as to Satan; so that without the Permission of the same Power 
which had made Heaven, and conquer’d the Devil, he could do nothing at all, as 
to destroying any thing that God had made, no, not the little diminutive thing 
call’d Man, who Satan saw so much reason to hate, as being created to succeed 
him in Happiness in Heaven. 

Satan found him placed out of his Power to hurt, or out of his Reach to touch; 
and here, by the way, appears the second Conquest of Heaven over the Devil; 
that having plac’d his Rival, as it were, just before his Face, and shew’d the 
hateful sight to him, he saw written upon his Image, Touch him if you dare. 

It cannot be doubted, but, had it not been thus, Man is so far from being a 
Match for the Devil, that one of Satan’s least Imps or Angels could destroy all 
the Race of them in the World, ay World and all in a moment; 

As he is Prince of the Power of the Air, taking the Air for the Elementary 
World, how easily could he, at one Blast, sweep all the Surface of the Earth into 
the Sea, or drive weighty immense Surges of the Ocean over the whole Plane of 
the Earth, and deluge the Globe at once with a Storm? Or how easily could he, 
who, by the Situation of the Empire, must be supposed able to manage the 
Clouds, draw them up, in such Position as should naturally produce Thunders 
and Lightnings, cause those Lightnings to blast the Earth, dash in Pieces all the 
Buildings, burn all the populous Towns and Cities, and lay wast the World; 

At the same time he might command suited Quantities of sublimated Air to 
burst out of the Bowels of the Earth, and overwhelm and swallow up, in the 
opening Chasms, all the Inhabitants of the Globe? 

In a Word, Satan left to himself as a Devil, and to the Power, which by virtue 
of his Seraphic Original he must be vested with, was able to have made Devilish 
Work in the World, if by a superior Power he was not restrain’d. 

But there is no doubt, at least to me, but that with his fall from Heaven, as he 
lost the Rectitude and Glory of his Angelic Nature, I mean his Innocence, so he 
lost the Power too that he had before; and that when he first commenc’d Devil, 
he received the Chains of Restraint too, as the Badge of his Apostacy, viz. a 
general Prohibition, to do any thing to the Prejudice of this Creation, or to act 
any thing by Force or Violence without special Permission. 

This Prohibition was not sent him by a Messenger, or by an Order in Writing, 
or proclaimed from Heaven by a Law; but Satan, by a strange, invisible and 
unaccountable Impression felt the Restraint within him; and at the same time that 
his moral Capacity was not taken away, yet his Power of exerting that Capacity 
felt the Restraint, and left him unable to do, even what he was able to do at the 


same time. 

I make no question, but the Devil is sensible of this Restraint, that is to say, 
not as it is a restraint only, or as an effect of his Expulsion from Heaven; But as 
it prevents his Capital Design against Man, who, for the Reason I have given 
already, he entertains a mortal Hatred of, and would destroy with all his Heart, if 
he might; and therefore, like a chain’d Mastiff, we find him oftentimes making a 
horrid hellish Clamour and Noise, barking and howling, and frighting the 
People, letting them know, that if he was loose he would tear them in pieces; but 
at the same time his very Fury shakes his Chain, which lets them know, to their 
Satisfaction, he can only Bark, but cannot Bite. 

Some are of Opinion that the Devil is not restrain’d so much by the superior 
Power of his Sovereign and Maker; but that all his milder Measures with Man 
are the effect of a political Scheme, and done upon mature Deliberation; that it 
was resolved to act thus, in the great Council or P t of Devils, call’d upon 
this very Occasion, when they first were inform’d of the Creation of Man; and 
especially when they considered what kind of Creature he was, and what might 
probably be the Reason of making him, (viz.) to fill up the Vacancies in Heaven; 
I say, that then the Devils resolv’d, that it was not for their Interest to fall upon 
him with Fury and Rage, and so destroy the Species, for that this would be no 
Benefit at all to them, and would only cause another original Man to be created; 
for that they knew God could, by the same Omnipotence, form as many new 
Species of Creatures as he pleased; and, if he thought fit, create them in Heaven 
too, out of the Reach of Devils or evil Spirits, and that therefore, to destroy Man 
would no way answer their End. 

On the other hand, examining strictly the Mould of this new made Creature, 
and of what Materials he was form’d; how mixt up of a Nature convertible and 
pervertible, capable indeed of infinite Excellence, and consequently of eternal 
Felicity; but subject likewise to Corruption and Degeneracy, and consequently to 
eternal Misery; That instead of being fit to supply the Places of Satan and his 
rejected Tribe (the expell’d Angels) in Heaven, and filling up the Thrones or 
Stalls in the Celestial Choir, they might, if they could but be brought into Crime, 
become a Race of Rebels and Traytors like the rest; and so come at last to keep 
them Company, as well in the Place of eternal Misery, as in the Merit of it, and 
in a Word, become Devils instead of Angels. 

Upon this Discovery, I say, they found it infinitely more for the Interest of 
Satan’s infernal Kingdom, to go another way to work with Mankind, and see if it 
were possible, by the strength of all their infernal Wit and Counsels, to lay some 
Snare for him, and by some Stratagem to bring him to eternal Ruin and Misery. 

This being then approv’d as their only Method, (and the Devil shew’d he was 





no Fool in the Choice) he next resolv’d that there was no time to be lost; that it 
was to be set about immediately, before the Race was Multiplied, and by that 
means the Work be not made greater only, but perhaps the more difficult too; 
accordingly the diligent Devil went instantly about it, agreeably to all the Story 
of Eve and the serpent, as before; the belief of which, whether historically or 
allegorically, is not at all obstructed by this Hypothesis. 

I do not affirm that this was the Case at first, because being not present in that 
black Divan, at least not that I know of, for who knows where he was or was not 
in his pre-existent State? I cannot be positive in the Resolve that past there; but 
except for some very little Contradiction, which we find in the sacred Writings, I 
should, I confess, incline to believe it Historically; and I shall speak of those 
things which I call Contradictions to it more largely hereafter. 

In the mean time, be it one way or other, that is to say, either that Satan had no 
Power to have proceeded with Man by Violence, and to have destroy’d him as 
soon as he was made; or that he had the Power, but chose rather to proceed by 
other Methods to deceive and debauch him; I say, be it which you please, I am 
still of the Opinion that it really was not the Devil’s Business to destroy the 
Species; that it would have been nothing to the purpose, and no Advantage at all 
to him, if he had done it; for that, as above, God could immediately have created 
another Species to the same end, whom he either could have made invulnerable, 
and not subject to the Devil’s Power, or remov’d him out of Satan’s Reach, 
plac’d him out of the Devil’s Ken, in Heaven or some other Place, where the 
Devil could not come to hurt him; and that therefore it is infinitely more his 
Advantage, and more suited to his real Design of defeating the End of Man’s 
Creation, to debauch him and make a Devil of him, that he may be rejected like 
himself, and increase the infernal Kingdom and Company in the Lake of Misery 
in eternum. 

It may be true, for ought I know, that Satan has not the Power of Destruction 
put into his Hand, and that he cannot take away the Life of a Man: and it seems 
probable to be so, from the Story of Satan and Job, when Satan appear’d among 
the Sons of God, as the Text says, Job i. 6. Now when God gave such a 
Character of Job to him, and ask’d him if he had consider’d his Servant Job, # 8. 
why did not the Devil go immediately and exert his Malice against the good Man 
at once, to let his Maker see what would become of his Servant Job in his 
Distress? On the contrary, we see he only answers by shewing the Reason of 
Job’s good Behaviour; that it was but common Gratitude for the Blessing and 
Protection he enjoy’d, # 10. and pleading that if his Estate was taken away, and 
he was expos’d as he (Satan) was, to be a beggar and a Vagabond, going to and 
fro in the Earth, and walking up and down therein, he should be a very Devil 


too, like himself, and curse God to his Face. 

Upon this, the Text says, that God answered # 11. Behold all that he hath is in 
thy Power; now ‘tis plain here, that God gave up Job’s Wealth and Estate, nay 
his Family, and the Lives of his Children and Servants into the Devil’s Power; 
and accordingly, like a true merciless Devil, as he is, he destroy’d them all; he 
mov’d the Sabeans to fall upon the Oxen and the Asses, and carry them off; he 
mov’d the Chaldeans to fall upon the Camels and the Servants, to carry off the 
first, and murther the last; he made Lightning flash upon the poor Sheep, and kill 
them all; and he blow’d his House down upon his poor Children, and buried 
them all in the Ruins. 

Now here is (1.) a Specimen of Satan’s good Will to Mankind, and what 
Havock the Devil would make in the World, if he might; and here is a Testimony 
too, that he could not do this without leave; so that I cannot but be of the 
Opinion he has some Limitations, some Bounds set to his natural Fury; a certain 
Number of Links in his Chain, which he cannot exceed, or, in a Word, that he 
cannot go a Foot beyond his Tether. 

The same kind of Evidence we have in the Gospel, Matth. viii. 31. where 
Satan could not so much as possess the filthiest and meanest of all Creatures, the 
Swine, till he had ask’d leave; and that still, to shew his good Will, as soon as he 
had gotten leave, he hurried them all into the Sea and choak’d them; these, I say, 
are some of the Reasons why I am not willing to say, the Devil is not restrain’d 
in Power; but on the other side, we are told of so many mischievous things the 
Devil has done in the World, by virtue of his Dominion over the Elements, and 
by other Testimonies of his Power, that I don’t know what to think of it; tho’, 
upon the whole, the first is the safest Opinion; for if we should believe the last, 
we might, for ought I know, be brought, like the American Indians, to worship 
him at last, that he may do us no Harm. 

And now I have nam’d those People in America, I confess it would go a great 
way in favour of Satan’s Generosity, as well as in Testimony of his Power, if we 
might believe all the Accounts, which indeed Authors are pretty well agreed in 
the Truth of, namely, of the Mischiefs the Devil does in those Countries, where 
his Dominion seems to be establish’d; how he uses them when they deny him the 
Homage he claims of them as his Due; what Havock and Combustion he makes 
among them; and how Beneficent he is (or at least negative in his Mischiefs) 
when they Appease him by their hellish Sacrifices. 

Likewise we see a Test of his wicked Subtilty in his Management of those 
dark Nations, when he was more immediately worship’d by them; namely, the 
making them believe that all their good Weather, Rains, Dews, and kind 
Influences upon the Earth, to make it fruitful, was from Him; whereas they really 


were the common Blessings of a higher Hand, and came not from him, the Devil, 
but from him that made the Devil, and made him a Devil or fallen Angel by his 
Curse. 

But to go back to the Method the Devil took with the first of Mankind; ‘tis 
plain the Policy of Hell was right, tho’ the Execution of the Resolves they took 
did not fully answer their End neither; For Satan fastening upon poor, proud, 
ridiculous Mother Eve, as I have said before, made presently a true Judgment of 
her Capacities, and of her Temper; took her by the right Handle, and soothing 
her Vanity (which is to this Day the softest Place in the Head of all the Sex) 
wheedl’d her out of her Senses, by praising her Beauty, and promising to make 
her a Goddess. 

The foolish Woman yielded presently, and that we are told is the Reason why 
the same Method so strangely takes with all her Posterity (viz.) that you are sure 
to prevail with them, if you can but once persuade them that you believe they are 
Witty and Handsome; for the Devil, you may observe, never quits any Hold he 
gets, and having once found a way into the Heart, always takes care to keep the 
Door open, that any of his Agents may enter after him without any more 
Difficulty: Hence the same Argument, especially the last, has so bewitching an 
Influence on the Sex, that they rarely deny you any thing, after they are but weak 
enough and vain enough to accept of the Praises you offer them on that Head; on 
the other hand you are sure they never forgive you the unpardonable Crime of 
saying they are Ugly or Disagreeable: It is suggested that the first Method the 
Devil took to insinuate all those fine things into Eve’s giddy Head, was by 
creeping close to her one Night, when she was asleep, and laying his Mouth to 
her Ear, whispering all the fine things to her, which he knew would set her 
Fancy a Tip-toe, and so made her receive them involuntarily into her Mind; 
knowing well enough that when she had form’d such Ideas in her Soul, however 
they came there, she would never be quiet till she had work’d them up to some 
extraordinary thing or other. 

It was evident what the Devil aim’d at, namely, that she should break in upon 
the Command of God, and so having corrupted her self, bring the Curse upon her 
self and all her Race, as God had threatn’d; but why the Pride of Eve should be 
so easily tickled by the Motion of her exquisite Beauty, when there then was no 
prospect of the use or want of those Charms? that indeed makes a kind of 
Difficulty here, which the learn’d have not determined. For, 

1. If she had been as Ugly as the Devil, she had no body to rival her, so that 
she need not fear Adam should leave her and get another Mistress. 

2. If she had been Bright and Beautiful as an Angel, she had no other Admirer 
but poor Adam, and he could have no room to be jealous of her, or afraid she 


should cuckold him; so that in short, Eve had no such Occasion for her Beauty, 
nor could she make any use of it either to a bad purpose or to a good, and 
therefore I believe the Devil, who is too cunning to do any thing that signifies 
Nothing, rather tempted her by the Hope of encreasing her Wit, than her Beauty. 


But to come back to the Method of Satan’s tempting her, viz. by whispering to 
her in her sleep; ‘twas a cunning Trick, that’s the Truth of it, and by that means 
he certainly set her Head a madding after Deism, and to be made a Goddess, and 
then back’d it by the subtle talk he had with her afterward. 

I am the more particular upon this Part, because, however the Devil may have 
been the first that ever practised it, yet I can assure him the Experiment has been 
tried upon many a Woman since, to the wheedling her out of her Modesty, as 
well as her Simplicity; and the Cunning Men tell us still, that if you can come at 
a Woman when she is in a deep sleep, and Whisper to her close to her Ear, she 
will certainly Dream of the Thing you say to her, and so will a Man too. 

Well, be this so to her Race or not, it was it seems so to her; for she wak’d 
with her Head fill’d with pleasing Ideas, and as some will have it, unlawful 
Desires; such, as to be sure she never had entertain’d before; These are supposed 
to be fatally infused in her Dream, and suggested to her waking Soul, when the 
Organ Ear which convey’d them was doz’d and insensible; strange Fate of 
sleeping in Paradise! that whereas we have Notice but of two Sleeps there, that 
in one a Woman should go out of him, and in the other, the Devil should come 
into her. 

Certainly, when Satan first made the Attempt upon Eve, he did not think he 
should have so easily conquered her, or have brought his Business about so 
soon; the Devil himself could not have imagined she should have been so soon 
brought to forget the Command given, or at least who gave it, and have ventur’d 
to transgress against him, and made her forget that God had told her, it should be 
Death to her to touch it; and above all, that she should aspire to be as wise as 
him, who was so ignorant before, as to believe it was for fear of her being like 
himself, that he had forbid it her. 

Well might she be said to be the weaker Vessel, tho’ Adam himself had little 
enough to say for his being the stronger of the two, when he was over-persuaded 
(if it were done by Persuasion) by his Wife to do the same thing. 

And mark how wise they were after they had Eaten, and what Fools they both 
acted like, even to one another; nay, even all the Knowledge they attain’d to by 
it was, for ought I see, only to know that they were Fools, and to be sensible both 
of Sin and Shame; and see how simply they acted, I say, upon their having 
committed the Crime, and being detected in it. 


“View them to Day conversing with their God, 
‘His Image both enjoy’d and understood, 
‘To Morrow skulking with a sordid Flight, 
‘Among the Bushes from the Infinite, 
‘As if that Power was blind, which gave them Sight; 
‘With senseless Labour Tagging Fig-Leaf Vests, 
‘To hide their Bodies from the sight of Beasts. 
‘Hark! how the Fool pleads faint, for forfeit Life, 
‘First he reproaches Heaven, and then his Wife; 
‘The Woman which thou gav’st as if the Gift 
‘Could rob him of the little Reason left, 
‘A weak Pretence to shift his early Crime, 
‘As if accusing her would excuse him; 
‘But thus encroaching Crime dethrones the Sense, 
‘And intercepts the Heavenly Influence, 
‘Debauches Reason, makes the Man a Fool, 
‘And turns his active Light to Ridicule. 


It must be confess’d that it was unaccountable Degeneracy, even of their 
common Reasoning, which Adam and Eve both fell into upon the first 
committing the Offence of taking the forbidden Fruit: If that was their being 
made as Gods, it made but a poor Appearance in its first coming, to hide their 
Nakedness when there was no body to see them, and cover themselves among 
the Bushes from their Maker; but thus it was, and this the Devil had brought 
them to, and well might he, and all the Clan of Hell, as Mr. Milton brings them 
in, laugh and triumph over the Man after the Blow was given, as having so 
egregiously abused and deluded them both. 

But here, to be sure, began the Devil’s new Kingdom; as he had now seduc’d 
the two first Creatures, he was pretty sure of Success upon all the Race, and 
therefore prepar’d to attack them also, as soon as they came on; nor was their 
encreasing Multitude any Discouragement to his Attempt, but just the contrary; 
for he had Agents enough to employ, if every Man and Woman that should be 
bom was to want a Devil to wait upon them, separately and singly to seduce 
them; whereas some whole Nations have been such willing subjects to him, that 
one of his Seraphic Imps may, for ought we know, have been enough to guide a 
whole Country; the People being entirely subjected to his Government for many 
Ages; as in America, for example, where some will have it, that he convey’d the 
first Inhabitants, at least if he did not, we don’t well know who did, or how they 
got thither. 


And how came all the Communication to be so entirely cut off between the 
Nations of Europe and Africa, from whence America must certainly have been 
peopl’d, or else the Devil must have done it indeed? I say, how came the 
Communication to be so entirely cut off between them, that except the time, 
whenever it was, that People did at first reach from one to the other, none ever 
came back to give their Friends any account of their Success, or invite them to 
follow? Nor did they hear of one another afterwards, as we have Reason to 
think: Did Satan politically keep them thus asunder, lest News from Heaven 
should reach them, and so they should be recover’d out of his Government? We 
cannot tell how to give any other rational Account of it, that a Nation, nay a 
Quarter of the World, or as some will have it be, half the Globe, should be 
peopled from Europe or Africa, or both, and no body ever go after them, or come 
back from them in above three thousand years after. 

Nay, that those Countries should be peopled when there was no Navigation in 
use in these Parts of the World, no Ships made that could carry Provisions 
enough to support the People that fail’d in them, but that they must have been 
starved to death before they could reach the Shore of America; the Ferry from 
Europe or Africa, in any Part (which we have known Navigation to be practised 
in) being at least 1000 Miles, and in most Places much more. 

But as to the Americans, let the Devil and they alone to account for their 
coming Thither, this we are certain of, that we knew nothing of them for many 
hundred Years; and when we did, when the Discovery was made, they that went 
from Hence found Satan in a full and quiet Possession of them, ruling them with 
an arbitrary Government, particular to himself; He had led them into a blind 
Subjection to himself, nay, I might call it Devotion, for it was all of Religion that 
was to be found among them) worshipping horrible Idols in his Name, to whom 
he directed human Sacrifices continually to be made, till he deluged the Country 
with Blood, and ripen’d them up for the Destruction that follow’d, from the 
Invasion of the Spaniards, who he knew would hurry them all out of the World 
as fast as he (the Devil) himself could desire of them. 

But to go back a little to the Original of Things, It is evident that Satan has 
made a much better Market of Mankind, by thus subtilly attacking them, and 
bringing them to break with their Maker as he had done before them, than he 
could have done by fulminating upon them at first, and sending them all out of 
the World at once; for now he has peopled his own Dominions with them, and 
tho’ a Remnant are snatch’d as it were out of his Clutches, by the Agency of 
Invincible Grace, of which I am not to discourse in this Place; yet this may be 
said of the Devil, without Offence, that he has in some Sense carried his Point, 
and as it were forc’d his Maker to be satisfied with a Part of Mankind, and the 


least Part too, instead of the great Glory he would have brought to himself by 
keeping them all in his Service. 

Mr. Milton, as I have noted above, brings in the Devil and all Hell with him, 
making a Feu de Joye for the Victory Satan obtain’d over one silly Woman; 
indeed it was a Piece of Success greater in its Consequence than in the 
immediate Appearance; nor was the Conquest so compleat as Satan himself 
imagin’d to make, since the Promise of a Redemption out of his Hands, which 
was immediately made to the Man, in behalf of himself and his believing 
Posterity, was a great Disappointment to Satan, and as it were snatch’d the best 
Part of his Victory out of his Hands. 

It is certain the Devils knew what the meaning of that Promise was, and who 
was to be the Seed of the Woman, namely, the incarnate Son of God, and that it 
was a second Blow to the whole infernal Body; but as if they had resolved to let 
that alone, Satan went on with his Business; and as he had introduc’d Crime into 
the common Parent of Mankind, and thereby secured the Contamination of 
Blood, and the Descent or Propagation of the corrupt Seed, he had nothing to do 
but to assist Nature in time to come, to carry on its own Rebellion, and act it self 
in the Breasts of Eve’s tainted Posterity; and that indeed has been the Devil’s 
Business ever since his first Victory upon the Kind, to this Day. 

His Success in this Part has been such, that we see upon innumerable 
Occasions a general Defection has follow’d; a kind of a Taint upon Nature, call 
it what you will, a Blast upon the Race of Mankind; and were it not for one 
thing, he had ruined the whole Family; I say, were it not for one thing, namely, a 
selected Company or Number, which his Maker has resolv’d he shall not be able 
to corrupt, or if he does, the sending the promis’d Seed shall recover back again 
from him, by the Power of irresistible Grace; which Number thus selected or 
elected, call it which we will, are still to supply the Vacancies in Heaven, which 
Satan’s Defection left open; and what was before fill’d up with created Seraphs, 
is now to be restor’d by recover’d Saints, by whom infinite Glory is to accrue to 
the Kingdom of the Redeemer. 

This glorious Establishment has robb’d Satan of all the Joy of his Victory, and 
left him just where he was, defeated and disappointed; nor does the Possession 
of all the Myriads of the Sons of Perdition, who yet some are of the Opinion will 
be snatch’d from him too at last; I say, the Possession of all these makes no 
amends to him, for he is such a Devil in his Nature, that the Envy at those he 
cannot seduce, eats out all the Satisfaction of the Mischief he has done in 
seducing all the rest; but I must not preach, so I return to things as much needful 
to know, tho’ less solemn. 


Chap. IX. 


Of the Progress of Satan in carrying on his Conquest over Mankind, from the 
Fall of Eve to the Deluge. 


I doubt if the Devil was ask’d the Question plainly, he would confess, that 
after he had conquer’d Eve by his own wicked Contrivance, and then by her 
Assistance had brought Adam too (like a Fool as he was) into the same Gulph of 
Misery, he thought he had done his Work, compassed the whole Race, that they 
were now his own, and that he had put an End to the grand Design of their 
Creation; namely, of Peopling Heaven with a new Angelic Race of Souls, who 
when glorify’d, should make up the Defection of the Host of Hell, that had been 
expung’d by their Crime; in a Word, that he had gotten a better Conquest than if 
he had destroy’d them all. 

But in the midst of his Conquest, he found a Check put to the Advantages he 
expected to reap from his Victory, by the immediate Promise of Grace to a Part 
of the Posterity of Adam, who, notwithstanding the Fall, were to be purchased by 
the Messiah, and snatch’d out of his (Satan’s) Hands, and over whom he could 
make no final Conquest; so that his Power met with a new Limitation, and that 
such, as indeed fully disappointed him in the main thing he aim’d at, (viz.) 
preventing the Beatitudes of Mankind, which were thus secur’d; (And what if 
the Numbers of Mankind were upon this account encreased in such a manner, 
that the selected Number should, by Length of Time, amount to just as many as 
the whole Race, had they not fallen, would have amounted to in all?) And thus, 
indeed, the World may be said to be upheld and continued for the Sake of those 
few, since till their Number can be compleated, the Creation cannot fall, any 
more than, that without them, or but for them it would not have stood. 

But leaving this Speculation, and not having enquir’d of Satan what he has to 
say on that Subject, let us go back to the Antediluvian World: The Devil to be 
sure, gain’d his Point upon Eve, and in her upon all her Race: He drew her into 
Sin; got her turn’d out of Paradise, and the Man with her: The next Thing was to 
go to work with her Posterity, and particularly with her two Sons Cain and Abel. 

Adam having, notwithstanding his Fall, repented very sincerely of his Sin; 
receiv’d the Promise of Redemption and Pardon, with an humble but believing 
Heart; Charity bids us suppose that he led a very religious and sober Life ever 


after; and especially in the first Part of his Time, That he brought up his Children 
very soberly, and gave them all the necessary Advantages of a Religious 
Education, and a good Introduction into the World, that he was capable of; and 
that Eve likewise assisted to both in her Place and Degree. 

Their two eldest Sons Cain and Abel; The one Heir apparent to the Patriarchal 
Empire, and the other Heir presumptive, I suppose also, lived very sober and 
religious Lives; and as the Principles of natural Religion dictated a Homage and 
Subjection due to the Almighty Maker, as an Acknowledgment of his Mercies, 
and a Recognition of their Obedience; so the receiv’d Usage of Religion 
dictating at that Time that this Homage was to be paid by a Sacrifice, they either 
of them brought a Free-will-offering to be dedicated to God respectively for 
themselves and Families. 

How it was, and for what Reason that God had respect to the Offering of Abel, 
which the Learn’d say, was a Lamb of the Firstlings of the Flock, and did not 
give any Testimony of the like Respect to Cain and his Offering, which was of 
the first Fruits of the Earth, the Offerings being equally suited to the respective 
Employment of the Men, that is not my present Business; but this we find made 
Heart-burnings, and raised Envy and Jealousy in the Mind of Cain; and at that 
Door the Devil immediately entred; for he, who from the Beginning, was very 
diligent in his way, never slip’d any Opportunity, or miss’d any Advantages that 
the Circumstances of Mankind offered him to do Mischief. 

What Shape or Appearance the Devil took up to enter into a Conversation 
with Cain upon the Subject, that Authors do not take upon them to determine; 
but ‘tis generally supposed he personated some of Cain’s Sons or Grandsons to 
begin the Discourse, who attack’d their Father, or perhaps Grandfather, upon this 
Occasion, in the following manner, or to that Purpose. 





D. Sir, I perceive your Majesty (for the first Race were certainly all Monarchs 
as great as Kings, to their immediate Posterity) to be greatly disturb’d of late, 
your Countenance is chang’d, your noble Chearfulness (the Glories of your 
Face) are strangely sunk and gone, and you are not the Man you used to be; 
please your Majesty to communicate your Griefs to us your Children, you may 
be sure, that if it be possible, we would procure you Relief, and restore your 
Delights, the Loss of which, if thus you go on to subject yourself to too much 
Melancholy, will be very hurtful to you, and in the End destroy you. 

Cain. It is very kind, my dear Children, to shew your Respect thus to your true 
Progenitor, and to offer your Assistance: I confess, as you say, my Mind is 
oppress’d and displeased; but tho’ ‘tis very heavy, yet I know not which way to 
look for Relief, for the Distemper is above our Reach, no Cure can be found for 


it on Earth. 

D. Do not say so, Sir; there can be no Disease sure on Earth but may be cur’d 
on Earth; if it be a mental Evil, we have heard that your great Ancestor, the first 
Father of us all, who lives still on the great western Plains towards the Sea, is the 
Oracle to which all his Children fly for Direction in such Cases as are out of the 
Reach of the ordinary understanding of Mankind; please you to give leave, we 
will take a Journey to him, and representing your Case to him, we will hear his 
Advice, and bring it to you with all Speed, for the Ease of your Mind. 

Cain. I know not whether he can reach my Case or no. 

D. Doubtless he may, and if not, the Labour of our Journey is nothing when 
plac’d in Competition with the Ease of your Mind; ‘tis but a few Days travel 
lost, and you will not be the worse if we fail of the desired Success. 

Cain. The offer is filial, and I accept your affectionate Concern for me, with a 
just Sense of an oblig’d Parent; go then, and my Blessing be upon you; but alas! 
why do I bless? can he bless whom God has not bless’d! 

D. O! Sir, do not say so, has not God bless’d you? are you not the second 
Sovereign of the Earth? and does he not converse with you Face to Face? are not 
you the Oracle to all your growing Posterity, and next after his Sovereign 
Imperial Majesty Lord Adam, Patriarch of the World? 

Cain. But has not God rejected me, and refused to converse any more with 
me, while he daily Favours and Countenances my younger Brother Abel, as if he 
resolv’d to set him up to rule over me? 

D. No, Sir, that cannot be, you cannot be disturb’d at such a thing; is not the 
Right of Sovereignty yours by Primogeniture? can God himself take that away, 
when ‘tis once given? are not you Lord Adam’s eldest Son? are you not the 
firstborn Glory of the Creation? and does not the Government descend to you by 
the divine Right of Birth and Blood? 

Cain. But what does all that signify to me, while God appears to favour and 
caress my younger Brother, and to shine upon him, while a black Dejection and 
token of Displeasure surrounds me every Day, and he does not appear to me as 
he used to do? 

D. And what need your Majesty be concern’d at that, if it be so? if he does not 
appear pleased, you have the whole World to enjoy your self in, and all your 
numerous and rising Posterity Adore and Honour you; what need those remote 
Things be any disturbance to you? 

Cain. How! my Children, not the Favour of God be valued! yes, yes, in his 
favour is Life; what can all the World avail without the Smiles and Countenance 
of him that made it? 

D. Doubtless, Sir, he that made the World and plac’d you at the Head of it all, 


to govern and direct it, has made it agreeable, and it is able to give you a full 
Satisfaction and Enjoyment, if you please to consider it well, tho’ you were 
never to converse with him all the while you live in’t. 

Cain. You are quite wrong there, my Children, quite wrong. 

D. But do you not, great Sir, see all your Children as well as us rejoicing in the 
Plenty of all Things, and are they not compleatly happy, and yet they know little 
of this great God? He seldom converses among us, we hear of him indeed by 
your sage Advices, and we bring our Offerings to you for him, as you direct, and 
when that’s done, we enjoy whatever our Hearts desire; and so doubtless may 
you in an abundant manner, if you please. 

Cain. But your Felicity is wrong plac’d then, or you suppose that God is 
pleased and satisfied in that your Offerings are brought to me; but what would 
you say, if you knew that God is displeased? that he does not accept your 
Offerings? that when I sacrific’d to him in behalf of you all, he rejected my 
Offerings, tho’ I brought a princely Gift, being of the finest of the Wheat, the 
choicest and earliest Fruits, and the sweetest of the Oil, an Offering suited to the 
Giver of them all? 

D. But if you offered them, Sir, how are you sure they were not accepted? 

Cain. Yes, yes, I am sure; did not my Brother Abel offer at the same Time a 
Lamb of his Flock, for he, you know, delights in Cattle, and covers the 
Mountains with his Herds? over him, all the while he was sacrificing, a bright 
Emanation shone chearing and enlivening; a Pledge of Favour, and light ambient 
Flames play’d hovering in the lower Air, as if attending his Sacrifice; and when 
ready prepar’d, immediately descended and burnt up the Flesh, a Sweet 
odoriferous Savour ascending to him, who thus testified his Acceptance; 
whereas, over my Head a black Cloud, misty, and distilling Vapour, hung 
dripping upon the humble Altar I had raised, and wetting the finest and choicest 
Things I had prepar’d, spoil’d and defac’d them; the Wood unapt to burn by the 
Moisture which fell, scarce receiv’d the Fire I brought to kindle it, and even 
then, rather smother’d and choaked, than kindled into a Flame; in a Word, it 
went quite out, without consuming what was brought to be offer’d up. 

D. Let not our truly reverenc’d Lord and Father be disquieted at all this; if he 
accepts not what you bring, you are discharg’d of the Debt, and need bring no 
more; nor have the Trouble of such labour’d Collections of Rarities any more; 
when he thinks fit to require it again, you will have Notice, no Question, and 
then it being call’d for, will be accepted or else why should it be requir’d? 

Cain. That may indeed be the Case, nor do I think of attempting any more to 
bring an Offering, for I rather take it, that I am forbidden for the present; but 
then, what is it that my younger Brother Triumphs in? and how am I insulted, in 


that he and his House are all Joy and Triumph, as if they had some great 
Advantage over me, in that their Offering was accepted when mine was not? 

D. Does he Triumph over your Majesty, our Lord and Sovereign? give us but 
your Order, and we will go and pull him and all his Generation in pieces; for to 
triumph over you who are his elder Brother, is a horrid Rebellion and Treason, 
and he ought to be expell’d the Society of Mankind. 

Cain. I think so too, indeed; however, my dear Children and faithful Subjects, 
tho’ I accept your Offer of Duty and Service, yet I will consider very well, 
before I take up Arms against my Brother; besides, our Sovereign Father and 
patriarchal Lord, Adam, being yet alive, it is not in my Right to act offensively 
without his Command. 

D. We are ready therefore to carry your Petition to him, and doubt not to 
obtain his Licence and Commission too, to empower you to do your self Justice 
upon your younger Brother; who being your Vassal, or at least inferior, as he is 
junior in Birth, insults you upon the fancied Opinion of having a larger Share in 
the Divine Favour, and receiving a Blessing on his Sacrifices, on Pretence of the 
same Favour being denied you. 

Cain. I am content, go then, and give a just Account of the State of our 
Affairs. 

D. We shall soon return with the agreeable answer; let not our Lord and Father 
continue sad and dejected, but depend upon a speedy Relief, by the Assistance of 
thy numerous Issue, all devoted to thy Interest and Felicity. 

Cain. My Blessing be with you in your Way, and give you a favourable 
Reception at the venerable Tent of our universal Lord and Father. 





Note, Here the cursed Race being fully given up to the Direction of the Evil- 
Spirit, which so early possess’d them, and swelling with Rage at the innocent 
Abel and his whole Family, they resolved upon forming a most wicked and 
detestable lie, to bring about the Advice which they had already given their 
Father Cain a touch of; and to pretend that Adam being justly provok’d at the 
undutiful Behaviour of Abel, had given Cain a Commission to chastise him, and 
by Force to cut him off and all his Family, as guilty of Rebellion and Pride. 

Fill’d with this mischievous and bloody Resolution, they came back to their 
Father Cain, after staying a few Days, such as were Sufficient to make Cain 
believe they had been at the spacious Plains, where Adam dwelt; the same which 
are now Call’d the blessed Valleys, or the Plains of Mecca in Arabia Felix, near 
the Banks of the Red-Sea. 

Note here also, that Cain having received a wicked Hint from these Men, his 
Children and Subjects, as before, intimating that Abel had broken the Laws of 


Primogeniture in his Behaviour towards him, (Cain) and that he might be justly 
punish’d for it; Satan, that cunning Manager of all our wayward Passions, fan’d 
the Fire of Envy and Jealousy with his utmost Skill all the while his other Agents 
were absent; and by the Time they came back had blown it up into such a Heat 
of Fury and Rage, that it wanted nothing but Air to make it burn out, as it soon 
afterwards did in a furious Flame of Wrath and Revenge, even to Blood and 
Destruction. 

Just in the very critical Moment, while Things stood thus with Cain, Satan 
brings in his wicked Instruments, as if just arriv’d with the Return of his 
Message from Adam, at whose Court they had been for Orders; and thus they, 
that is the Devil assuming to speak by them, approach their Father with an Air of 
solemn but chearful Satisfaction at the Success of their Embassy. 


D. Hail Sovereign, Reverend, Patriarchal Lord! we come with Joy to render 
thee an Account of the Success of our Message. 

Cain. Have you then seen the venerable Tents where dwell the Heaven-born, 
the Angelic Pair, to whom all human Reverence highly due, is and ought always 
to be humbly paid? 

D. We have. 

Cain. Did you, together with my grand Request, a just, a humble Homage for 
me pay, to the great Sire and Mother of Mankind? 

D. We did. 

Cain. Did you in humble Language represent the Griefs and Anguish which 
oppress my Soul? 

D. We did, and back their Blessing to thee bring. 

Cain. I hope with humblest Signs of filial Duty you took it for me on your 
bending Knees? 

D. We did, and had our Share; the Patriarch lifting his Hands to Heaven 
express’d his Joy to see his spreading Race, and bless’d us all. 

Cain. Did you my solemn Message too deliver, my Injuries impartially lay 
down, and due Assistance and Direction crave? 

D. We did. 

Cain. What spoke the Oracle? he’s God to me; what just Command d’ye 
bring, what’s to be done? am I to bear the insulting Junior’s Rage? and meekly 
suffer what unjustly he, affronting Primogeniture and Laws of God and Man, 
imposes by his Pride unsufferable! Am I to be crush’d, and be no more the 
firstborn Son on Earth, but bow and kneel to him? 

D. Forbid it Heaven! as Adam too forbids, who with a justice God-like and 
peculiar to injur’d Parents, Abel’s Pride resents, and gives his high Command to 


thee to punish. 

Cain. To punish? say you, did he use the Word, the very Word? am I 
commission’d then to punish Abel? 

D. Not Abel only, but his rebel Race, as they alike in Crime alike are join’d in 
Punishment. 

Cain. The Race indeed have shar’d the Merit with him; how did they all insult, 
and with a Shout of Triumph mock my Sorrow, when they saw me from my 
Sacrifice dejected come, as if my Disappointment was their Joy? 

D. This too the venerable Prince resents, and to preserve the Race in Bounds 
of Laws subordinate and limited to Duty, Commands that this first Breach be not 
pass’d by, lest the Precedent upon Record stand to future Times to encourage 
like Rebellion. 

Cain. And is it then my Sovereign Parent’s Will? 

D. It is his Will, that thou his eldest Son, his Image, his belov’d, should be 
maintain’d in all the Rights of Sovereignty deriv’d to thee from him; and not be 
left expos’d to injury and Power usurped, but should do thy self Justice on the 
rebel Race. 

Cain. And so I will; Abel shall quickly know what ‘tis to trample on his elder 
Brother; shall know that he’s thus sentenc’d by his Father, and I’m 
commission’d but to execute his high Command, his Sentence, which is God’s, 
and that he falls by the Hand of Heavenly Justice. 


So now Satan had done his Work, he had deluded the Mother to a Breach 
against the first and only Command, he had drawn Adam to the same Snare, and 
now he brings in Cain prompted by his own Rage, and deluded by his, (Satan’s,) 
Craft, to commit Murder, nay a Fratricide, an aggravated Murther. 

Upon this he sends out Cain, while the bloody Rage was in its Ferment, and 
wickedly at the same Time bringing Abel, innocent and fearing no ill, just in his 
Way, he suggests to his Thoughts such Words as these. 

Look you Cain, see how Divine Justice concurs with your Father’s righteous 
Sentence, see there’s thy Brother Abel directed by Heaven to fall into thy Hands 
unarm’d, unguarded, that thou may’st do thy self Justice upon him without Fear; 
see thou may’st kill him, and if thou hast a Mind to conceal it, no Eyes can see, 
or will the World ever know it, so that no Resentment or Revenge upon thee, or 
thy Posterity, can be apprehended, but it may be said some wild Beast had rent 
him; nor will any one suggest that thou, his Brother, and Superior, could 
possibly be the Person. 

Cain prepar’d for the Fact, by his former avow’d Rage and Resolution of 
Revenge, was so much the less prepar’d to avoid the Snare thus artfully 


contriv’d by the Master of all Subtilty, the Devil; so he immediately runs upon 
his Brother Abel, and after a little unarm’d Resistance, the innocent poor Man 
expecting no such Mischief, was conquer’d and murther’d; after which, as is to 
be supposed, the exasperated Crew of Cain’s outrageous Race, over-run all his 
Family and Houshold, killing Man, Woman and Child. 

It is objected here that we have no Authority in Scripture to prove this Part of 
the Story; but I answer, ‘tis not likely but that Abel, as well as Cain, being at 
Man’s Estate long before this, had several Children by their own Sisters, for they 
were the only Men in the World who were allow’d the Marrying their own 
Sisters, there being no other Women then in the World; and as we never read of 
any of Abel’s Posterity, ‘tis likewise as probable they were all murther’d, as that 
they should kill Abel only, whose Sons might immediately fall upon Cain for the 
Blood of their Father, and so the World have been involv’d in a Civil War as 
soon as there were two Families in it. 

But be it so or not, ‘tis not doubted the Devil wrought with Cain in the horrid 
Murther, or he had never done it; whether it was directly or by Agents is not 
material, nor is the Latter unlikely; and if the Latter, then there is no 
Improbability in the Story, for why might not he that made Use of the Serpent to 
tempt Eve, be as well supposed to make a Tool of some of Cain’s Sons or 
Grandsons to prompt him in the wicked Attempt of murthering his Brother? and 
why must we be oblig’d to bring in a Miracle or an Apparition into the Story, to 
make it probable that the Devil had any Hand in it, when ‘twas so natural to a 
degenerate Race to act in such a Manner? 

However it was, and by whatever Tool the Devil wrought, ‘tis certain that this 
was the Consequence, poor Abel was butcher’d, and thus the Devil made a 
second Conquest in God’s Creation; for Adam was now, as may be said, really 
Childless, for his two Sons were thus far lost, Abel was killed, and Cain was 
curst and driven out from the Presence of the Lord, and his Race blasted with 
him. 

It would be a useful enquiry here, and worthy our giving an Account of, could 
we come to a Certainty in it, namely, what was the Mark that God set upon Cain, 
by which he was kept from being fallen upon by Abel’s Friends or Relations? but 
as this does not belong to the Devil’s History, and it was God’s Mark, not the 
Devil’s, I have nothing to do with it here. 

The Devil had now gain’d his Point, the Kingdom of Grace, so newly erected, 
had been as it were extinct without a new Creation, had not Adam and Eve been 
alive, and had not Eve, tho’ now 130 Years of Age, been a breeding young Lady, 
for we must suppose the Woman, in that State of Longevity, bare Children till 
they were seven or eight hundred Year old: This Teeming of Eve peopled not the 


World so much as it restored the blessed Race; for tho’ Abel was kill’d Cain had 
a numerous Offspring presently, which had Seth, (Adam’s third Son) never been 
born, would soon have replenish’d the World with People, such as they were; the 
Seed of a Murtherer, cursed of God, branded with a Mark of Infamy, and who 
afterwards fell all together in the universal Ruine of the Race by the Deluge. 

But after the Murther of Abel, Adam had another Son born, namely, Seth, the 
Father of Enos, and indeed the Father of the holy Race; for during his Time and 
his Son Enos, the Text says that Men began to call on the Name of the Lord; that 
is to say, they began to look back upon Cain and his wicked Race, and being 
convinc’d of the Wickedness they had committed, and led their whole Posterity 
into, they began to sue to Heaven for Pardon of what was past, and to lead a new 
sort of Life. 

But the Devil had met with too much Success in his first Attempts, not to go 
on with his general Resolution of debauching the Minds of Men, and bringing 
them off from God; and therefore as he kept his Hold upon Cain’s cursed Race, 
embroil’d already in Blood and Murther; so he proceeded with his degenerate 
Offspring, till in a Word he brought both the holy Seed and the degenerate Race 
to joyn in one universal Consent of Crime, and to go on in it with such 
aggravating Circumstances, as that it repented the Lord that he had made Man, 
and he resolv’d to overwhelm them again with a general Destruction, and clear 
the World of them. 

The Succession of Blood in the royal original Line of Adam, is preserv’d in 
the sacred Histories and brought down as low as Noah and his three Sons, for a 
continu’d series of 1450 Years, say some, 1640 say others; in which Time Sin 
spread it self so generally thro’ the whole Race, and the Sons of God, so the 
Scripture calls the Men of the righteous Seed, the Progeny of Seth, came in unto 
the Daughters of Men, that is, join’d themselves to the curs’d Race of Cain, and 
married promiscuously with them, according to their Fancies, the Women it 
seems being beautiful and tempting; and tho’ the Devil could not make the 
Women handsome or ugly in one or other Families, yet he might work up the 
Gust of wicked Inclination on either Side, so as to make both the Men and 
Women tempting and agreeable to one another, where they ought not to have 
been so; and perhaps, as it is often seen to this Day, the more tempting for being 
under legal Restraint. 

It is objected here, that we do not find in the Scripture that the Men and 
Women of either Race were at that Time forbidden intermarrying with one 
another; and it is true, that literally it is not forbid; but if we did not search rather 
to make doubts than to explain them, we might suppose it was forbidden by 
some particular Command at that Time; seeing we may reasonably allow every 


Thing to be forbidden, which they are tax’d with a Crime in committing; and as 
the Sons of God taking them Wives as they thought fit to choose, tho’ from 
among the Daughters of the cursed Race, is there charg’d upon them as a general 
Depravation, and a great Crime; and for which, ‘tis said, God even repented that 
he had made them, we need go no farther to satisfy our selves that it was 
certainly forbidden. 

Satan no doubt too had a Hand in this Wickedness; for as it was his Business 
to prompt Men to do every Thing which God had prohibited, so the Reason 
given why the Men of those Days did this Thing was, they saw the Daughters of 
Men, that is of the wicked Race or forbidden Sort, were fair, he tempted them by 
the Lust of the Eye; in a word, the Ladies were beautiful and agreeable, and the 
Devil knew how to make use of the Allurement; the Men liked and took them by 
the meer Direction of their Fancy and Appetite, without regarding the supreme 
Prohibition; They took them Wives of all which they chose, or such as they lik’d 
to choose. 

But the Text adds, that this promiscuous Generation went farther than the 
meer outward Crime of it, for it shew’d that the Wickedness of the Heart of Man 
was great before God, and that he resented it; In short, God perceived a 
Degeneracy or Defect of Virtue had seiz’d upon the whole Race, that there was a 
general Corruption of Manners, a Depravity of Nature upon them, that even the 
holy Seed was tainted with it, that the Devil had broken in upon them, and 
prevail’d to a great Degree; that not only the Practice of the Age was corrupt, for 
that God could easily have restrain’d, but that the very Heart of Man was 
debauch’d, his Desires wholly vitiated, and his Senses engag’d in it; so that ina 
Word, it became necessary to shew the divine Displeasure, not in the ordinary 
Manner, by Judgment and Reproofs of such kind as usually reclaim Men, but by 
a general Destruction to sweep them away, clear the Earth of them, and put an 
End to the Wickedness at once, removing the Offence and the Offenders all 
together; this is signify’d at large, Gen. vi. 5. God saw that the Wickedness of 
Man was great in the Earth, and that every Imagination of the Thoughts of his 
Heart was only evil continually. And again # 11, 12. The Earth also was corrupt 
before God; and the Earth was fill’d with Violence. And God look’d upon the 
Earth and behold it was corrupt; for all Flesh had corrupted his Way upon the 
Earth. 

It must be confess’d it was a strange Conquest the Devil had made in the 
Antediluvian World, that he had, as I may say, brought the whole Race of 
Mankind into a general Revolt from God; Noah was indeed a Preacher of 
Righteousness, and he had preach’d about 500 Years to as little Purpose as most 
of the good Ministers ever did; for we do not read there was one Man converted 


by him, or at least not one of them left, for that at the Deluge there was either 
none of them alive, or none spar’d but Noah and his three Sons, and their Wives; 
and even they are (‘tis evident) recorded, not so much to be sav’d for their own 
Goodness, but because they were his Sons; Nay, without Breach of Charity we 
may conclude, that at least one went to the Devil even of those three, namely, 
Ham or Cham for triumphing in a brutal Manner over his Father’s Drunkenness; 
for we find the Special Curse reach’d to him and his Posterity for many Ages; 
and whether it went no farther than the present State of Life with them, we 
cannot tell. 

We will suppose now that thro’ this whole 1500 Years the Devil having so 
effectually debauch’d Mankind, had advanc’d his infernal Kingdom to a 
prodigious Height; for the Text says, the whole Earth was fill’d with violence; in 
a Word, Blood, Murder, Rape, Robbery, Oppression and Injustice prevail’d 
every where, and Man, like the wild Bear in the Forest, liv’d by Prey, biting and 
devouring one another. 

At this Time Noah begins to preach a new Doctrine to them, for as he had 
before been a Preacher of Righteousness, now he becomes a Preacher of 
Vengeance; first he tells them they shall be all overwhelm’d with a Deluge, that 
for their Sins God repented they were made, and that he would destroy them all, 
adding, that to prevent the Ruin of himself and Family, he resolv’d to build him 
a Ship to have recourse to when the Water should come over the Rest of the 
World. 

What Jesting, what Scorn, what Contempt did this Work expose the good old 
Man to for above a 100 Years? for so long the Work was building, as antient 
Authors say; let us represent to our selves in the most lively Manner how the 
witty World at that Time behav’d to poor old Noah; how they took their Evening 
Walks to see what he was doing, and passed their Judgment upon it, and upon 
the Progress of it; I say, to represent this to our selves, we need go no farther 
than to our own Witicisms upon Religion, and upon the most solemn Mysteries 
of Divine Worship; how we damn the Serious for Enthusiasts, think the Grave 
mad, and the Sober melancholy; call Religion it self Flatus and Hyppo; make the 
Devout ignorant, the Divine mercenary, and the whole Scheme of Divinity a 
Frame of Priestcraft; and thus no doubt the building an Ark or Boat, or whatever 
they call’d it, to float over the Mountains, and dance over the Plains, what could 
it be but a religious Frenzy, and the Man that so busied himself, a Lunatick? and 
all this in an Age when divine Things came by immediate Revelation into the 
Minds of Men! the Devil must therefore have made a strange Conquest upon 
Mankind to obliterate all the Reverence, which but a little before was so 
strangely impress’d upon them concerning their Maker. 


This was certainly the Height of the Devil’s Kingdom, and we shall never find 
him arrive to such a Pitch again; he was then truly and literally the universal 
Monarch, nay the God of this World; and as all Tyrants do, he governs them 
with an arbitrary absolute sway; and had not God thought fit to give him a Writ 
of Ejectment, and afterwards drown him out of Possession I know not what 
would have been the Case, he might have kept his Hold for ought I know till the 
Seed of the Woman came to bruise his Head, that is to say, cripple his 
Government, Dethrone him and Depose his Power, as has been fulfill’d in the 
Messiah. 

But as he was, I say, drown’d out of the World, his Kingdom for the present 
was at an End; at least, if he had a Dominion he had no Subjects, and as the 
Creation was in a Manner renewed, so the Devil had all his Work to do over 
again: Unhappy Man! how has he, by his weak Resistance, made the Devil, 
recovering his Hold too easy to him, and given him all the Advantages, except as 
before excepted, which he had before? Now whether he retired in the mean 
Time, and how he got footing again after Noah and his Family were landed upon 
the New Surface, that we come next to enquire. 


Chap. X. 


Of the Devil’s second Kingdom, and how he got footing in the renew’d World by 
his Victory over Noah and his Race. 


The Story of Noah, his building the Ark, his embarking himself and all 
Nature’s Stock for a new World on board it; the long Voyage they took, and the 
bad Weather they met with, tho’ it would embellish this Work very well, and 
come in very much to the Purpose in this Place, yet as it does not belong to the 
Devil’s Story, for I cannot prove what some suggest (viz.) that he was in the Ark 
among the Rest, I say, for that Reason I must omit it. 

And now having mention’d Satan’s being in the Ark; as I say, I cannot prove 
it, so there are, I think, some good Reasons to believe he was not there: First, I 
know no Business he had there; secondly, we read of no Mischief done there, 
and these joyn’d together make me conclude he was absent; the last I chiefly 
insist upon, that we read of no Mischief done there, which if he had been in the 
Ark, would certainly have happen’d; and therefore I suppose rather, that when he 
saw his Kingdom dissolv’d, his Subjects all ingulph’d in an inevitable Ruin and 
Desolation, a Sight suitable enough to him, except as it might unking him for a 
Time; I say, when he saw this, he took care to speed himself away as well as he 
could, and make his Retreat to a Place of Safety, where that was, is no more 
difficult to us, than it was to him. 

It is suggested that as he is Prince of the Power of the Air, he retired only into 
that Region. It is most rational to suppose he went no further on many Accounts, 
of which I shall speak by and by: Here he stay’d hovering in the Earth’s 
Atmosphere, as he has often done since, and perhaps now does; or if the 
Atmosphere of this Globe was affected by the Indraft of the Absorption, as some 
think, then he kept himself upon the Watch, to see what the Event of the new 
Phenomenon would be, and this Watch, wherever it was, I doubt not, was as 
near the Earth as he could place himself, perhaps in the Atmosphere of the 
Moon, or in a Word, the next Place of Retreat he could find. 

From hence I took upon me to insist, that Satan has not a more certain 
Knowledge of Events than we; I say, he has not a more certain Knowledge; that 
he may be able to make stronger Conjectures and more rational Conclusions 
from that he sees, I will not deny; and that which he most outdoes us in is, that 


he sees more to conclude from than we can, but I am satisfied he knows nothing 
of Futurity more than we can see by Observation and Inference; nor, for 
Example, did he know whether God would repeople the World any more or no. 

I must therefore allow that he only waited to see what would be the Event of 
this strange Eruption of Water, and what God propos’d to do with the Ark, and 
all that was in it. 

Some Philosophers tell us, besides what I hinted above, that the Devil could 
have no Retreat in the Earth’s Atmosphere, for that the Air being wholly 
condens’d into Water, and having continually pour’d down its Streams to deluge 
the Earth, that Body was become so small, and had suffer’d such Convulsions, 
that there was but just enough Air left to surround the Water, or as might serve 
by its Pressure to preserve the natural Position of Things, and supply the 
Creatures in the Ark with a Part to breath in. 

The Atmosphere indeed might suffer some strange and unnatural Motions at 
that Time, but not (I believe) to that Degree, however, I will not affirm that there 
could be room in it, or is now for the Devil, much less for all the numberless 
Legions of Satan’s Host; but there was, and now certainly is, sufficient Space to 
receive him, and a sufficient Body of his Troops for the Business he had for 
them at that time, and that’s enough to the Purpose; or if the Earth’s Atmosphere 
did suffer any particular Convulsion on that Occasion, he might make his Retreat 
to the Atmosphere of the Moon, or of Mars, or of Venus, or of any of the other 
Planets; or to any other Place, for he that is Prince of the Air could not want 
Retreats in such a Case, from whence he might watch for the issue of Things; 
certainly he did not go far, because his Business lay here, and he never goes out 
of his Way of doing Mischief. 

In particular, his more than ordinary Concern was, to see what would become 
of the Ark; he was wise enough doubtless to see, that God, who had directed its 
making, nay even the very Structure of it, would certainly take Care of it, 
preserve it upon the Water, and bring it to some Place of Safety or other; tho’ 
where it should be, the Devil with all his Cunning could not resolve, whether on 
the same Surface the Waters drawing off, or in any other created or to be created 
Place; and this State of Uncertainty being evidently his Case, and which proves 
his Ignorance of Futurity, it was his Business, I say, to watch with the utmost 
vigilance for the Event. 

If the Ark was (as Mr. Burnet thinks) guided by two Angels, they not only 
held it from foundering or being swallow’d up in the Water, but certainly kept 
the Waters calm about it, especially when the Lord brought a strong Wind to 
blow over the whole Globe, which by the Way was the first, and, I suppose, the 
only universal Storm that ever blew, for to be sure it blew over the whole 


Surface at once; I say, if it was thus guided, to be sure the Devil saw it, and that 
with Envy and Regret that he could do it no Injury, for doubtless had it been in 
the Devil’s Power, as God had drown’d the whole Race of Man, except what 
was in the Ark, he would have taken care to have dispatch’d them too, and so 
made an End of the Creation at once; but either he was not empower’d to go to 
the Ark, or it was so well guarded by Angels, that when he came near it he could 
do it no harm: So it rested at length, the Waters abating on the Mountains of 
Arrarat in Armenia, or some where else that Way, and where they say a Piece of 
the Keel is remaining to this Day; of which, however with Dr. I say, I 
believe not one Word. 

The Ark being safe landed, ‘tis reasonable to believe Noah prepared to go on 
Shore, as the Seamen call it, as soon as the dry Land began to appear; and here 
you must allow me to suppose Satan, tho’ himself cloth’d with a Cloud, so as not 
to be seen, came immediately, and pearching on the Roof, saw all the Heaven- 
kept Houshold safely landed, and all the Host of living Creatures dispersing 
themselves down the Sides of the Mountain, as the Search of their Food or other 
proper Occasions directed them. 

This Sight was enough; Satan was at no Loss to conclude from hence that the 
Design of God was to repeople the World by the Way of ordinary Generation, 
from the Posterity of these eight Persons, without creating any new Species. 

Very well, says the Devil, then my Advantage over them, by the Snare I laid 
for poor Eve, is good still; and I am now just where I was after Adam’s 
Expulsion from the Garden, and when I had Cain and his Race to go to work 
with; for here is the old expung’d Corrupted Race still, as Cain was the Object 
then, so Noah is my Man now, and if I do not master him one way or another, I 
am mistaken in my Mark. Pardon me for making a Speech for the Devil. 

Noah big with a Sense of his late Condition, and while the Wonders of the 
Deluge were fresh in his Mind, spent his first Days in the Extasies of his Soul, 
giving Thanks, and praising the Power that had been his Protection, in and thro’ 
the Flood of Waters, and which had in so miraculous a Manner, safely landed 
him on the Surface of the newly discover’d Land; and the Text tells us, as one of 
the first Things he was employ’d in, He built an Altar unto the Lord, and offered 
Burnt-Offerings upon the Altar. Gen. viii. 20. 

While Noah was thus employ’d he was safe, the Devil himself could no where 
break in upon him; and we may suppose very reasonably, as he found the old 
Father invulnerable, he left him for some Years, watching notwithstanding all 
possible Advantages against his Sons and their Children; for now the Family 
began to encrease, and Noah’s Sons had several Children; whether himself had 
any more Children after the Flood or not, that we are not arriv’d to any Certainty 





about. 

Among his Sons the Devil found Japhet and Shem, good, pious, religious, and 
very devout Persons; serving God daily, after the Example of their good old 
Father Noah, and he could make nothing of them or of any of their Posterity; but 
Ham the second, or according to some, the younger Son of Noah, had a Son who 
was nam’d Canaan, a loose young profligate Fellow, his Education was 
probably but cursory and superficial, his Father Ham not being near so religious 
and serious a Man as his Brothers Shem and Japhet were; and as Canaan’s 
Education was defective, so he prov’d, as untaught Youth generally do, a wild, 
and in short a very wicked Fellow, and consequently a fit Tool for the Devil to 
go to work with. 

Noah, a diligent industrious Man, being with all his Family thus planted in the 
rich fruitful Plains of Armenia, or wherever you please, let it be near the 
Mountains of Caucasus or Arrarat; went immediately to work, cultivating and 
improving the Soil, encreasing his Cattle and Pastures, sowing Corn, and among 
other Things planting Trees for Food, and among the Fruit Trees he planted 
Vines, of the Grapes thereof he made no doubt, as they still in the same Country 
do make, most excellent Wine, rich, luscious, strong, and pleasant. 

I cannot come into the Notion of our Criticks, who to excuse Noah from the 
guilt of what followed, or at least from the Censure, tell us, he knew not the 
Strength or the Nature of Wine, but that gathering the heavy Clusters of the 
Grapes, and their own weight crushing out their balmy Juices into his Hand, he 
tasted the tempting Liquor, and that the Devil assisting he was charm’d with the 
delicious Fragrance, and tasted again and again, pressing it out into a Bowl or 
Dish, that he might take a larger Quantity; till at length the heady Froth ascended 
and seizing his Brain, he became intoxicate and drunk, not in the least imagining 
there was any such Strength in the Juice of that excellent Fruit. 

But to make out this Story, which is indeed very favourable for Noah, but in it 
self extremely ridiculous, you must necessarily fall into some Absurdities, and 
beg the Question most egregiously in some particular Cases, which way of 
arguing will by no means suppose what is suggested; at first you must support 
there was no such Thing as Wine made before the Deluge, and that no Body had 
been ever made drunk with the Juice of the Grape before Noah, which, I say, is 
begging the Question in the grossest Manner. 

If the Contrary is true, as I see no Reason to question, if, I say, it was true that 
there was Wine drank, and that Men were or had been drunk with it before, they 
cannot then but suppose that Noah, who was a wise, a great and a good Man, and 
a Preacher of Righteousness, both knew of it, and without doubt had in his 
preaching against their Crimes, preach’d against this among the rest, upbraided 


them with it, reprov’d them for it, and exhorted them against it. 

Again, ‘tis highly probable they had Grapes growing, and consequently Wines 
made from them, in the Antediluvian World, how else did Noah come by the 
Vines which he planted? For we are to suppose, he could plant no Trees or 
Shrubs, but such as he found the Roots of in the Earth, and which no doubt had 
been there before in their highest Perfection, and had consequently grown up and 
brought forth the same luscious Fruit before. 

Besides, as he found the Roots of the Vines, so he understood what they were, 
and what Fruit they bore, or else it may be supposed also he would not have 
planted them; for he planted them for their Fruit, as he did it in the Provision he 
was making for his Subsistence, and the Subsistence of his Family: and if he did 
not know what they were, he would not have set them, for he was not planting 
for Diversion but for Profit. 

Upon the whole it seems plain to me he knew what he did, as well when he 
planted the Vines as when he pressed out the Grapes; and also when he drank the 
Juice that he knew it was Wine, was strong and would make him drunk if he 
took enough of it: He knew that other Men had been drunk with such Liquor 
before the Flood, and that he had reprehended them for it; and therefore it was 
not his Ignorance, but the Devil took him at some Advantage, when his Appetite 
was eager, or he thirsty, and the Liquor cooling and pleasant; and in short, as Eve 
said, the Serpent beguilded her, and she did eat, so the Devil beguiled Noah, and 
he did drink; the Temptation was too strong for Noah, not the Wine; he knew 
well enough what he did, but as the Drunkards say to this Day, it was so good he 
could not forbear it, and so he got drunk before he was aware; or as our ordinary 
Speech expresses it, he was overtaken with drink; and Mr. Pool and other 
Expositors are partly of the same Mind. 

No sooner was the poor old Man conquer’d, and the Wine had lighten’d his 
Head, but it may be supposed he falls off from the Chair or Bench where he sate, 
and tumbling backward his Clothes, which in those hot Countries were only 
loose open Robes, like the Vests which the Armenians wear to this Day, flying 
abroad, or the Devil so assisting on purpose to expose him, he lay there in a 
naked indecent Posture not fit to be seen. 

In this juncture who should come by but young Canaan, say some; or as 
others think, this young Fellow first attack’d him by way of Kindness and 
pretended Affection; prompted his Grandfather to drink, on Pretence of the Wine 
being good for him, and proper for the Support of his old Age, and subtilly set 
upon him, drinking also with him, and so (his Head being too strong for the old 
Man’s) drank him down, and then, Devil like, triumph’d over him; boasted of his 
Conquest, insulted the Body as it were dead, uncovered him on purpose to 


expose him, and leaving him in that indecent Posture, went and made Sport with 
it to his Father Ham, who in that Part, wicked like himself, did the same to his 
Brethren Japhet and Shem; but they like modest and good Men, far from 
carrying on the wicked Insult on their Parent, went and cover’d him, as the 
Scripture expresses it, and as may be supposed inform’d him how he had been 
abus’d, and by whom. 

Why else should Noah, when he came to himself, shew his Resentment so 
much against Canaan his Grandson, rather than against Ham his Father, and who 
‘tis supposed in the Story the guilt chiefly lay upon? we see the Curse is (as it 
were) laid wholly upon Canaan the Grandson, and not a Word of the Father is 
mention’d, Gen. ix. 25, 26, 27, Cursed be Canaan, a Servant of Servants shall he 
be, &c. 

That Ham was Guilty, that’s certain from the History of Fact, but I cannot but 
suppose his Grandson was the Occasion of it; and in this Case the Devil seems to 
have made Canaan the Instrument or Tool to delude Noah, and draw him in to 
Drunkenness, as he made the Serpent the Tool to beguile Eve, and draw her into 
Disobedience. 

Possibly Canaan might do it without Design at first, but might be brought in 
to ridicule and make a Jest of the old Patriarch afterward, as is too frequent since 
in the Practice of our Days; but I rather believe he did it really with a wicked 
Design, and on Purpose to expose and insult his Reverend old Parent; and this 
seems more likely too, because of the great Bitterness with which Noah resented 
it, after he came to be inform’d of it. 

But be that as it will, the Devil certainly made a great Conquest here, and as to 
outward Appearance no less than that which he gain’d before over Adam; nor 
did the Devil’s Victory consist barely in his having drawn in the only righteous 
Man of the whole Antediluvian World, and so beginning or initiating the new 
young Progeny with a Crime; but here was the great Oracle silenc’d at once; the 
Preacher of Righteousness, for such no doubt he would have been to the new 
World, as he was to the old, I say, the Preacher was turn’d out of Office, or his 
Mouth stopt, which was worse; nay, it was a stopping of his Mouth in the worst 
kind, far worse than stopping his Breath, for had he died, the Office had 
descended to his sons Shem and Japhet, but he was dead to the Office of an 
Instructor, tho’ alive as to his Being; For of what Force could his Preachings be, 
who had thus fallen himself into the most shameful and beastly Excess? 

Besides some are of the Opinion, tho’ I hope without Ground, that Noah was 
not only overtaken once in his Drink, but that being fallen into that Sin it became 
habitual, and he continued in it a great while, and that it was this which is the 
meaning of his being uncovered in his Tent, and that his Son saw his Nakedness; 


that is, he continually exposed himself for a long Time, a hundred Years, say 
they, and that his Son Ham, and his Grandson Canaan having drawn him into it, 
kept him in it, encourag’d and prompted it, and all the while Satan still 
prompting them, join’d their Scoffs and contempt of him, with their wicked 
Endeavours to promote the Wickedness; and both with as much Success as the 
Devil himself could wish for. 

Then as for his two Sons modestly and decently covering their Father, they tell 
us, that Represents Shem and Japhet applying themselves in an humble and 
dutiful Manner to their Father, to entreat and beseech him to consider his ancient 
Glory, his own pious Exhortations to the late drowned World, and to consider 
the Offence which he gave by his evil Courses to God, and the Scandal to his 
whole Family, and also that they are brought in effectually prevailing upon him; 
and that then Noah cursed the Wickedness of Ham’s degenerate Race, in 
Testimony of his sincere Repentance after the Fact. 

The Story is not so very unlikely as it is certain that it is not to be proved, and 
therefore we had better take it as we find it (viz.) for one single Act; but suppose 
it was so, ‘tis still certain that Noah’s Preaching was sadly interrupted, the 
Energy of his Words flatter’d, and the Force of his Persuasions enervated and 
abated, by this shameful Fall; that he was effectually silenc’d for an Instructor 
ever after, and this was as much as the Devil had Occasion for; and therefore 
indeed we read little more of him, except that he lived three hundred and fifty 
Years after the Flood; nay, we do not so much as read that he had any more 
Children, but the contrary, nor indeed could Noah have any more Children, 
except by his old and perhaps super-annuated Wife, who it was very likely he 
had had four or five hundred Year, unless you will suppose he was allow’d to 
marry some of his own Progeny, Daughters or Grandaughters, which we do not 
suppose was allow’d, no not to Adam himself. 

This was certainly a Master-piece of the Devil’s Policy, and a fatal Instance of 
his unhappy Diligence, (viz.) that the Door of the Ark was no sooner open, and 
the Face of the World hardly dry from the universal Destruction of Mankind, but 
he was at work among them; and that not only to form a general Defection 
among the Race, upon the Foot of the original Taint of Nature, but like a bold 
Devil he strikes at the very Root, and flies at the next general Representative of 
Mankind, attacks the Head of the Family, that in his Miscarriage the Rise and 
Progress of a Reformation of the new World should receive an early Check, and 
should be at once prevented; I say, like a bold Devil, he strikes at the Root, and 
alas! poor unhappy Noah, he proved too weak for him, Satan prevail’d in his 
very first Attempt, and got the Victory over him at once. 

Noah thus overcome, and Satan’s Conquest carried on to the utmost of his 


own Wishes, the Devil had little more to do in the World for some Ages, than to 
carry on an universal Degeneracy among Mankind, and to finish it by a like 
diligent Application, in deluding the Generality of the Race, and them as they 
came on gradually into Life; this he found the less difficult, because of the first 
Defection which spread like a Contagion upon the Earth immediately after. 

The first Evidence we have of his Success in this mischievous Design was in 
the Building that great stupendious Stair-case, for such it seems it was intended, 
call’d Babel, which if the whole World had not been drunk, or otherwise 
infatuated, they would never have undertaken; even Satan himself could never 
have prevail’d with them to undertake such a preposterous Piece of Work, for it 
had neither End or Means, Possibility or Probability in it. 

I must confess I am sometimes apt to vindicate our old Ancestors, in my 
Thoughts, from the Charge it self, as we generally understand it, namely, that 
they really design’d to build a Tower which should reach up to Heaven, or that it 
should secure them in case of another Flood; and Father Casaubon is of my 
Opinion, whether I am of his or no, is a Question by it self; his opinion is that the 
Confusion was nothing but a Breach among the Undertakers and Directors of the 
Work, and that the Building was design’d chiefly for a Store-house for 
Provisions, in Case of a second Deluge; as to their Notion of its reaching up to 
Heaven, he takes the Expression to be allegorical rather than little, and only to 
mean that it should be exceeding high; perhaps they might not be Astronomers 
enough to measure the Distance of Space between the Earth and Heaven, as we 
pretend to do now; but as Noah was then alive, and as we believe all his three 
Sons were so too, they were able to have inform’d them how absurd it was to 
suppose either the one or the other (viz.) (1.) that they could build up to Heaven, 
or (2.) that they could build firm enough to resist, or high enough to overtop the 
Waters, supposing such another Flood should happen; I would rather think it was 
only that they intended to build a most glorious and magnificent City, where 
they might all inhabit together; and that this Tower was to be built for Ornament 
and also for Strength, or as above, and for a Store-house to lay up vast 
Magazines of Provisions, in Case of extraordinary Floods or other Events, the 
City being built in a great Plain, namely, the Plains of Shimar near the River 
Euphrates. 

But the Story, as it is recorded, suits better with Satan’s Measures at that 
Time; and as he was from the Beginning prompting them to every Thing that 
was contrary to the Happiness of Man, so the more preposterous it was, and the 
more inconsistent with common Sense, the more to his Purpose; and it shew’d 
the more what a compleat Conquest he had gain’d over the Reason as well as the 
Religion of Mankind at that Time. 


Again, ‘tis evident in this Case, they were not only acting contrary to the 
Nature of Things, but contrary to the Design and to the Command of Heaven; for 
God’s Command was that they should replenish the Earth, that is, that they 
should spread their Habitations over it, and People the whole Globe; whereas 
they were pitching in one Place, as if they were not to multiply sufficient to take 
up any more. 

But what car’d the Devil for that, or to put it a little handsomer, that was what 
Satan aimed at; for it was enough to him, to bring Mankind to act just contrary 
to what Heaven had directed or commanded them in any thing, and if possible in 
every Thing. 

But God himself put a stop to this foolish Piece of Work, and it was time 
indeed to do so, for a madder thing the Devil himself never proposed to them; I 
say, God himself put a stop to this new Undertaking, and disappointed the Devil; 
and how was it done? not in Judgment and Anger, as perhaps the Devil expected 
and hop’d for, but as pitying the Simplicity of that dreaming Creature Man, he 
confused their Speech, or as some say, divided and confused their Councils, so 
that they could not agree with one another, which would be the same Thing as 
not to understand one another; or he put a new Shibboleth upon their Tongues, 
thereby separating them into Tribes or Families, for by this every Family found 
themselves under a Necessity of keeping together, and this naturally encreased 
that Differing Jargons of Language, for at first it might be no more. 

What a Confusion this was to them we all know, by their being oblig’d to 
leave off their building, and immediately separating one from another; but what 
a Surprize it was to the old Serpent, that remains to be considered of, for indeed 
it belongs to his History. 

Satan had never met with any Disappointment in all his wicked Attempts till 
now; for first, he succeeded even to triumph upon Eve, he did the like upon 
Cain, and in short upon the whole World, one Man (Noah) excepted; when he 
blended the Sons of God, and the Daughters of Hell, for so the Word is 
understood, together, in promiscuous voluptuous Living as well as Generation. 

As to the Deluge, Authors are not agreed whether it was a Disappointment to 
the Devil or no, it might be indeed a Surprize to him, for tho’ Noah had preach’d 
of it for a hundred Year together, yet as he (Satan) daily prompted the People not 
to heed or believe what that old Fellow Noah said to them, and to ridicule his 
whimsical Building a monstrous Tub to swim or float in, when the said Deluge 
should come; so I am of the Opinion he did not believe it himself, and am 
positive he could not foresee it, by any insight into Futurity that he was Master 
of. 

‘Tis true the Astronomers tell us, there was a very terrible Comet seen in the 


Air, that it appeared for 180 Days before the Flood continually; and that as it 
approach’d nearer and nearer every Day all the while, so that at last it burst and 
fell down in a continual Spout or Stream of Water, being of a watry Substance, 
and the Quantity so great, that it was forty Days a falling; so that this Comet not 
only foretold the Deluge or drowning of the Earth, but actually perform’d it, and 
drown’d it from it self. 

But to leave this Tale to them that told it, let us consider the Devil, surpris’d, 
and a little amaz’d at the Absorption or Inundation, or whatever we are to call it, 
of the Earth in the Deluge, not, I say, that he was much concern’d at it, perhaps 
just the Contrary; and if God would drown it again, and as often as he thought 
fit, I do not see by any thing I meet with in Satan’s History, or in the Nature of 
him, that he would be at all disturb’d at it; all that I can see in it, that could give 
Satan any Concern, would be that all his Favourites were gone, and he had his 
Work to do over again, to lay a Foundation for a new Conquest in the Generation 
that was to come; But in this his Prospect was fair enough, for why should he be 
discouraged, when he had now eight People to work upon, who met with such 
Success when he had but two? and why should he question breaking in now 
where Nature was already vitiated and corrupted, when he had before conquer’d 
the same Nature, when in its primitive Rectitude and Purity, just come out of the 
Hands of its Maker, and fortify’d with the Awe of his high and solemn 
Command just given them, and the threatning of Death also annext to it, if 
broken? 

But I go back to the Affair of Babel: This Confusion of Language or of 
Councils, take it which way you will, as the first Disappointment that I find the 
Devil met with, in all his Attempts and Practices upon Mankind, or upon the new 
Creature, which I mentioned above; for now he foresaw what would follow; 
namely, that the People would separate and spread themselves over the whole 
Surface of the Earth, and a thousand new Scenes of Actions would appear, in 
which he therefore prepares himself to behave as he should see Occasion. 

How the Devil learn’d to speak all the Languages that were now to be used, 
and how many languages they were, the several ancient Writers of the Devil’s 
Story have not yet determined; some tell us they were divided only into fifteen, 
some into seventy two, others into one hundred and eighty, and others again into 
several Thousands. 

It also remains a doubt with me, and, I suppose, will be so with others also, 
whether Satan has yet found out a Method to converse with Mankind, without 
the Help of Language and Words, or not: Seeing Man has no other Medium of 
Conversing, no not with himself: This I have not time to enter upon here; 
however, this seems plain to me (viz.) that the Devil soon learn’d to make 


Mankind understand him, whatever Language he spoke, and no doubt but he 
found Ways and Means to understand them, whatever Language they spoke. 

After the Confusion of Languages, the People necessarily sorted themselves 
into Families and Tribes, every Family understanding their own particular 
Speech, and that only; and these Families multiplying grew into Nations, and 
those Nations wanting Room, and seeking out Habitations wandred some this 
Way, some that, till they found out Countries respectively proper for their 
settling, and there they became a Kingdom, spreading and possessing still more 
and more Land as their People encreased, till at last the whole Earth was scarce 
big enough for them: This presented Satan with an Opportunity to break in upon 
their Morals at another Door, (viz.) their Pride; for Men being naturally Proud 
and Envious, Nations and Tribes began to jostle with one another for Room; 
either one Nation enjoy’d better Accommodations, or had a better Soil or a more 
favourable Climate than another; and these being numerous and strong thrust the 
other out, and encroach’d upon their Land; the other liking their Situation, 
prepare for their Defence, and so began Oppression, Invasion, War, Battle and 
Blood, Satan all the while beating the Drums, and his Attendants clapping their 
Hands, as Men do when they set Dogs on upon one another. 

The bringing Mankind thus to War and Confusion, as it was the first Game the 
Devil play’d after the confounding of Languages and Divisions at Babel so it 
was a Conquest upon Mankind, purely devilish, born from Hell, and so exactly 
tinctured with Satan’s original Sin Ambition, that it really transform’d Men into 
meer Devils; for when is Man transform’d into the very Image of Satan himself, 
when is he turn’d into a meer Devil, if it is not when he is fighting with his 
fellow Creatures and dipping his Hands in the Blood of his own Kind? Let his 
Picture be consider’d, the Fire of Hell flames or sparkles in his Eyes, a voracious 
Grin sits upon his Countenance; Rage and Fury distort the Muscles of his Face; 
his Passions agitate his whole Body, and he is metamorphos’d from a comely 
Beauteous angelic Creature into a Fury, a Satyr, a terrible and frightful Monster, 
nay, into a Devil; for Satan himself is describ’d by the same Word which on his 
very Account is chang’d into a Substantive, and the Devils are call’d Furies. 

This sowing the Seeds of Strife in the World, and bringing Nations to fight 
and make War upon one another, would take up a great Part of the Devil’s 
History, and abundance of extraordinary Things would occur in relating the 
particulars; for there have been very great Conflagrations kindled in the World, 
by the Artifice of Hell, under this Head, (viz.) of making War; in which it has 
been the Devil’s Master-piece, and he has indeed shewn himself a Workman in 
it, that he has wheedled Mankind into strange unnatural Notions of things, in 
order to propagate and support the fighting Principle in the World; such as Laws 


of War, fair Fighting, behaving like Men of Honour, fighting at the last Drop, 
and the like, by which killing and murdering is understood to be justifiable. 
Virtue and a true Greatness in Spirit is rated now by Rules which God never 
appointed, and the Standard of Honour is quite different from that of Reason and 
of Nature: Bravery is denominated not from a fearless undaunted Spirit in the 
just Defence of Life and Liberty, but from a daring Defiance of God and Man, 
fighting, killing and treading under Foot his fellow Creatures, at the ordinary 
Command of the Officer, whether it be right or wrong, and whether it be in a just 
Defence of Life, and our Country’s Life, that is Liberty, or whether it be for the 
Support of Injury and Oppression. 

A prudent avoiding causeless Quarrels is call’d Cowardice, and to take an 
affront Baseness, and Meanness of Spirit; to refuse fighting, and putting Life at a 
Cast on the Point of a Sword, a Practice forbid by the Laws of God and of all 
good Government, is yet call’d Cowardice; and a Man is bound to die duelling, 
or live and be laugh’d at. 

This trumping up these imaginary Things call’d Bravery and Gallantry, 
naming them Virtue and Honour, is all from the Devil’s new Management, and 
his subtil influencing the Minds of Men to fly in the Face of God and Nature, 
and to act against his Senses; nor but for his Artifice in the Management, could it 
be possible that such Inconsistencies could go down with Mankind, or they 
could pass such absurd Things among them for reasoning; for Example, A is 
found in Bed with B’s Wife, B is the Person injur’d, and therefore offended, and 
coming into the Chamber with his Sword in his Hand, A exclaims loudly, Why 
Sir, you won’t murder me, will you? as you are a Man of Honour let me rise and 
take my Sword. 

A very good Story indeed! fit for no body but the Devil to put into any Man’s 
Head; But so it is, B being put in mind, forsooth, that he is a Man of Honour, 
starts back and must act the honourable Part; so he lets A get up, put on his 
Clothes and take his Sword; then they fight, and B is kill’d for his Honour; 
whereas had the Laws of God, of Nature and of Reason taken Place, the 
Adulterer and the Adulteress should have been taken Prisoners and carried 
before the Judge, and being taken in the Fact, should have been immediately 
sentenc’d, he to the Block and she to the Stake, and the innocent abus’d Husband 
had no Reason to have run any Risque of his Life for being made a Cuckold. 

But thus has Satan abus’d the Reason of Man; and if a Man does me the 
greatest Injury in the World, I must do my self Justice upon him, by venturing 
my life upon an even Lay with him, and must fight him upon equal Hazard, in 
which the injur’d Person is as often kill’d as the Person offering the Injury: 
Suppose now it be in the same Case as above, a Man abuses my Wife, and then 


to give me Satisfaction, tells me, he will fight me, which the French call doing 
me Reason; No Sir, say I, let me lie with your Wife too, and then if you desire it, 
I may fight you; then I am upon even Terms with you; but this indeed is the 
Reasoning which the Devil has brought Mankind too at this Day: But to go back 
to the Subject, viz. the Devil bringing the Nations to fall out, and to quarrel for 
Room in the World, and so to fight in order to dispossess one another of their 
Settlements: This began at a Time when certainly there were Places enough in 
the World for every one to choose in, and therefore the Devil, not the want of 
Elbow-room, must be the Occasion of it; and ‘tis carried on ever since, as 
apparently from the same Interest, and by the same original. 

But we shall meet with this Part again very often in the Devil’s Story, and as 
we bring him farther on in the Management of Mankind, I therefore lay it by for 
the Present, and come to the next Steps the Devil took with Mankind after the 
Confusion of Languages, and this was in the Affair of Worship; It does not 
appear yet that ever the Devil was so bold, as either, 

1. To set himself up to be worship’d as a God, or which was still worse, 

2. To persuade Man to believe there was no God at all to worship. 

Both these are introduc’d since the Deluge, one indeed by the Devil, who soon 
found Means to set himself up for a God in many Parts of the World, and holds it 
to this Day; but the /ast is brought in by the Invention of Man, in which it must 
be confess’d Man has out-sin’d the Devil; for to do Satan justice, he never 
thought it could ever pass upon Mankind, or that any Thing so gross would go 
down with them; so that, in short, these modern Casuists, in the Reach of our 
Days, have, I say, out-sin’d the Devil. 

As then both these are modern Inventions, Satan went on gradually, and being 
to work upon human Nature by Stratagem, not by Force, it would have been too 
gross to have set himself up as an Object of Worship at first, it was to be done 
Step by Step; for Example. 

1. It was sufficient to bring Mankind to a Neglect of God, to worship him by 
halves, and give little or no Regard to his Laws, and so grow loose and immoral, 
in direct Contradiction to his Commands; this would not go down with them at 
first, so the Devil went on gradually. 

2. From a Negligence in worshiping the true God, he by Degrees introduc’d 
the worship of false Gods; and to introduce this he began with the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, call’d in the holy Text the Host of Heaven; these had greater Majesty 
upon them, and seem’d fitter to command the Homage of Mankind; so it was not 
the hardest Thing in the World, to bring Men, when they had once forgotten the 
true God, to embrace the Worship of such Gods as those. 

3. Having thus debauch’d their Principles in Worship, and led them from the 


true and only Object of Worship to a false, it was the easier to carry them on; so 
in a few Gradations more he brought them to downright Idolatry, and even in 
that Idolatry he proceeded gradually too; for he began with awful Names, such 
as were venerable in the Thoughts of Men, as Baal or Bell, which, in Chaldaick 
and Hebrew, signifies Lord or Sovereign, or Mighty and Magnificent, and this 
was therefore a Name ascrib’d at first to the true God; but afterwards they 
descended to make Images and Figures to represent him, and then they were 
call’d by the same Name, as Baal, Baalim, and afterwards Bell; from which, by a 
hellish Degeneracy, Saturn brought Mankind to adore every Block of their own 
hewing, and to worshipping Stocks, Stones, Monsters, Hobgoblins, and every 
sordid frightful Thing, and at last the Devil himself. 


What Notions some People may entertain of the Forwardness of the first Ages 
of the World, to run into Idolatry, I do not enquire here; I know they tell us 
strange Things, of its being the Product of meer Nature, one remove from its 
primitive State; but I, who pretend to have so critically enquir’d into Satan’s 
History, can assure you, and that from very good Authority, that the Devil did 
not find it so easy a task to obliterate the Knowledge of the true God, in the 
Minds and Consciences of Men, as those People suggest. 

It is true he carried Things a great Length under the Patriarchal Government of 
the first Ages, but still he was sixteen hundred Years bringing it to pass; and tho’ 
we have Reason to believe the old World, before the Flood was arrived to a very 
great Height of Wickedness, and Ovid very nobly describes it by the War of the 
Titans against Jupiter, yet we do not read that ever Satan was come to such a 
Length as to bring them to Idolatry; indeed we do read of Wars carried on 
among them, whether it was one Nation against another, or only Personal, we 
cannot tell; But the World seem’d to be swallow’d up in a Life of Wickedness, 
that is to say, of Luxury and Lewdness, Rapine and Violence, and there were 
Giants among them, and Men of Renown, that is to say, Men fam’d for their 
mighty Valour, great Actions of War we may suppose, and their Strength, who 
personally oppos’d others. We read of no considerable Wars indeed, but ‘tis not 
to be doubted but there was such Wars, or else it is to be understood that they 
liv’d (in common) a Life somewhat like the Brutes, the Strong devouring the 
Weak; for the Text says, the whole Earth was filled with Violence, hunting and 
tearing one another in Pieces, either for Dominion or for Wealth, either for 
Ambition or for Avarice, we know not well which. 

Thus far the old Antediluvian World went, and very wicked they were, there is 
no doubt of that; but we have Reason to believe that was no Idolatry, the Devil 
had not brought them to that Length yet: perhaps it would soon have follow’d, 


but the Deluge interven’d. 

After the Deluge, as I have said, he had all his Work to do over again, and he 
went on by the same Steps; first he brought them to Violence and War, then to 
Oppression and Tyranny, then to neglect of true Worship, then to false worship, 
and then Idolatry by the meer natural Consequence of the Thing; who were the 
first Nation or People that fell from the Worship of the true God, is something 
hard to determine; the Devil, who certainly of all God’s Creatures is best able to 
inform us, having left us nothing upon Record upon that Subject, but we have 
Reason to believe it was thus introduc’d. 

Nimrod was the Grandson of Ham, Noah’s second Son, the same who was 
cursed by his Father for exposing him in his Drunkenness: This Nimrod was the 
first who it seems Satan pick’d out for a Hero: Here he inspir’d him with 
ambitious Thoughts, dreams of Empire, and having the Government of all the 
Rest, that is to say, universal Monarchy; the very same Bait with which he has 
plaid upon the Frailty of Princes, and ensnar’d the greatest of them ever since, 
even from his most August Imperial Majesty King Nimrod the first, to his most 
Christian Majesty Louis the XIV. and many a mighty Monarch between. 

When these mighty Monarchs and Men of Fame went off the Stage, the World 
had their Memories in esteem many Ages after; and as their great Actions were 
no otherwise recorded than by oral Tradition, and the Tongues and Memories of 
fallible Men, Time and the Custom of magnifying the past Actions of Kings, 
Men soon fabl’d up their Histories, Satan assisting, into Miracle and Wonder: 
Hence their Names were had in Veneration more and more; Statues and Bustoes 
representing their Persons and great Actions were set up in public Places, till 
from Heroes and Champions they made Gods of them, and thus (Satan 
prompting) the World was quickly fill’d with Idols. 

This Nimrod is he, who according to the received Opinion, tho’ I do not find 
Satan’s History exactly concurring with it, was first call’d Belus, then Baal, and 
worship’d in most of the eastern Countries under those Names; sometimes with 
Additions of Sir-names, according to the several countries, or People, or Towns 
where he was particularly set up, as Baal Peor, Baal Zephon, Baal Phegor, and 
in other Places plain Baal, as Jupiter in after Times had the like Additions; as 
Jupiter Ammon, Jupiter Capitolinus, Jupiter Pistor, Jupiter Feretrius, and about 
ten or twelve Jupiters more. 

I must acknowledge, that I think it was a Master-piece of Hell to bring the 
World to Idolatry so soon after they had had such an eminent Example of the 
infinite Power of the true God, as was seen in the Deluge, and particularly in the 
Escape of Noah in the Ark, to bring them (even before Noah or his Sons were 
dead) to forget whose Hand it was, and give the Homage of the World to a 


Name, and that a Name of a mortal Man dead and rotten, who was famous for 
nothing when he was alive but Blood and War; I say, to bring the World to set 
up this Nothing, this meer Name, nay the very Image and Picture of him for a 
God, it was first a Mark of most prodigious Stupidity in the whole Race of Men, 
a monstrous Degeneracy from Nature, and even from common Sense; and in the 
next Place ‘twas a token of an inexpressible Craft and Subtilty in the Devil, who 
had now gotten the People into so full and compleat a Management, that in short, 
he could have brought them, by the same Rule, to have worship’d any thing; and 
in a little while more, did bring many of them to worship himself, plain Devil as 
he was, and knowing him to be such. 

As to the Antiquity of this horrible Defection of Mankind, tho’ we do not find 
the beginning of it particularly recorded, yet we are certain it was not long after 
the Confusion of Babel; for Nimrod, as is said, was no more than Noah’s great 
Grandson and Noah himself, I suppose, might be alive some Years after Nimrod 
was born; and as Nimrod was not long dead, before they forgot that he was a 
Tyrant and a Murtherer, and made a Baal, that is a Lord or Idol of him, I say, he 
was not long dead, for Nimrod was born in the Year of the World 1847, and built 
Babylon the Year 1879; and we find Terah the Father of Abraham, who liv’d 
from the Year 1879 was an Idolater, as was doubtless Bethuel, who was Terah’s 
Grandson; for we find Laban, who was Bethuel’s Son, was so, and all this was 
during the Life of the first Post-Diluvian Family, for Terah was born within one 
hundred ninety three Years after the Flood, and one hundred fifty seven Years 
before Noah was dead; and even Abram himself was eight and fifty Years old 
before Noah died, and yet Idolatry had been then, in all probability, above an 
hundred Years practised in the World. 

N. B. It is worth Remark here, what a terrible Advantage the Devil gain’d by 
the debauching poor Noah, and drawing him into the Sin of Drunkenness; for by 
this, as I said, he silenc’d and stop’d the Mouth of the great Preacher of 
Righteousness, that Father and Patriarch of the whole World, who not being able 
for the Shame of his own foul Miscarriage, to pretend to instruct or reprove the 
World any more, the Devil took hold of them immediately, and for want of a 
Prophet to warn and admonish, ran that little of Religion which there might be 
left in Shem and Japhet, quite out of the World, and delug’d them all in Idolatry. 

How long the whole World may be said to be thus overwhelm’d in Ignorance 
and Idolatry, we may make some tolerable guess at by the History of Abraham; 
for it was not till God call’d him from his Father’s House, that any such Thing as 
a Church was establish’d in the World; nor even then, except in his own Family 
and Successors for almost four hundred Years after that Call; and till God 
brought the Israelites back out of Egypt, the whole World may be said to be 


involv’d in Idolatry and Devil worship. 

So absolute a Conquest had the Devil made over Mankind immediately after 
the Flood, and all taking its Rise and Beginning at the fatal Defeat of Noah, who 
had he liv’d untainted and invulnerable, as he had done for six hundred Years 
before, would have gone a great way to have stem’d the Torrent of Wickedness 
which broke in upon Mankind; and therefore the Devil, I say, was very cunning 
and very much in the Right of it, take him as he is a meer Devil, to attack Noah 
personally, and give him a Blow so soon. 

It is true, the Devil did not immediately raze out the Notion of Religion and of 
a God from the Minds of Men, nor could he easily suppress the Principle of 
Worship and Homage to be paid to a Sovereign Being, the Author of Nature and 
Guide of the World; the Devil saw this clearly in the first Ages of the new 
World, and therefore, as I have said, he proceeded politically and by Degrees: 
That it was so, is evident from the Story of Job and his three Friends, who, if we 
may take it for a History, not a Fable, and may judge of the Time of it by the 
Length of Job’s Life, and by the Family of Eliphaz the Temanite, who it is 
manifest was at least Grandson or Great Grandson to Esau Isaac’s eldest Son, 
and by the Language of Abimilech King of Gerar to Abraham, and of Laban to 
Jacob, both the Latter being at the same Time Idolaters; I say, if we may judge 
of it by all these, there were still very sound Notions of Religion in the Minds of 
Men; nor could Satan with all his Cunning and Policy deface those Ideas, and 
root them out of the Minds of the People. 

And this put him upon taking new Measures to keep up his Interest and 
preserve the Hold he got upon Mankind; and his Method was like himself, subtle 
and politick to the last Degree, as his whole History makes appear; for seeing he 
found they could not but believe the Being of a God, and that they would needs 
worship something, it is evident, he had no Game left him to play but this, 
namely, to set up wrong Notions of Worship, and bring them to a false Worship 
instead of a True, supposing the Object worship’d to be still the same. 

To finish this Stratagem, he first insinuates that the true God was a terrible, a 
dreadful, unapproachable Being; that to see him was so frightful, that it would be 
present Death; that to worship him immediately, was a Presumption which 
would provoke his Wrath; and that as he was a consuming Fire in himself, so he 
would burn up those in his Anger that dar’d to offer up any Sacrifice to him, but 
by the Interposition of some Medium which might receive their Adorations in 
his Name. 

Hence it occur’d presently, that subordinate Gods were to be found out and set 
up, to whom the People might pay the Homage due to the supreme God, and 
who they might worship in his Name; this I take from the most ancient Account 


of Idolatry in the World; nor indeed could the Devil himself find out any other 
Reason why Men should Cannonise or rather Deify their Princes and Men of 
Fame, and worship them after they were dead, as if they could save them from 
Death and Calamity, who were not able to save themselves when they were 
alive; much less could Satan bring Men to swallow so gross, so absurd a Thing 
as the bowing the Knee to a Stock or a Stone, a Calf, an Ox, a Lion, nay the 
Image or Figure of a Calf, such as the Israelites made at Mount Sinai, and say, 
These be thy Gods, O Israel, who brought thee out of the Land of Egypt. 

Having thus, I say, brought them to satisfy themselves that they worship’d the 
true God and no other, under the Figures and Appearances which they made to 
represent him, it was easy after that to worship any thing for the true God; and 
thus in a few Ages they worship’d nothing but Idols, even throughout the whole 
World; nor has the Devil lost this hold in some Parts of the World, nay not in 
most Parts of the World to this Day; He holds still all the Eastern Parts of Asia, 
and the Southern Parts of Africa, and the Northern Parts of Europe, and in them 
the vast Countries of China and Tartary, Persia and India, Guinea, Ethiopia, 
Zanquebar, Congo, Angola, Monomotapa, &c. in all which, except Ethiopia, we 
find no Vestiges of any other worship but that of Idols, Monsters, and even the 
Devil himself; till after the very coming of our Saviour, and even then, if it be 
true that the Gospel was preach’d in the Indies and China by St. Thomas, and in 
other remote Countries by other of the Apostles; we see that whatever Ground 
Satan lost, he seems to have recovered it again; and all Asia and Africa is at 
present overrun with Paganism or Mahometanism, which I think of the two is 
rather the worst; Besides all America, a Part of the World, as some say, equal in 
Bigness to all the other, in which the Devil’s Kingdom was never interrupted 
from its first being inhabited, whenever it was, to the first Discovery of it by the 
European Nations in the sixteenth Century. 

In a Word, the Devil got what we may call an entire Victory over Mankind, 
and drove the Worship of the true God, in a Manner quite out of the World, 
forcing, as it were, his Maker in a new kind of Creation, the old one proving thus 
ineffectual to recover a certain Number by Force and meer Omnipotence to 
return to their Duty, serve him and worship him; But of that hereafter. 


Chap. XI. 


Of God’s calling a Church out of the midst of a degenerate World, and of 
Satan’s new Measures upon that Incident: How he attack’d them immediately, 
and his Success in those Attacks. 


Satan having, as I have said in the preceding Chapter, made, as it were, a full 
Conquest of Mankind, debauch’d them all to Idolatry, and brought them at least 
to worshiping the true God by the wretched Medium of corrupt and idolatrous 
Representations; God seem’d to have no true Servants or Worshippers left in the 
World, but if I may be allow’d to speak so, was oblig’d, in order to restore the 
World to their Senses again, to call a select Number out from among the rest, 
who he himself undertook should own his Godhead or supreme Authority, and 
worship him as he requir’d to be worship’d; this, I say, God was oblig’d to do, 
because ‘tis evident it has not been done so much by the Choice and Council of 
Men, for Satan would have over-rul’d that Part, as by the Power and Energy of 
some irresistible and invincible Operation, and this our Divines give high Names 
to; but be it what they will, it is the second Defeat or Disappointment that the 
Devil he met with in his Progress in the World; the first I have spoken of 
already. 

It is true, Satan very well understood what was threatn’d to him in the original 
Promise to the Woman, immediately after the Fall, namely, thou shalt bruise his 
Head, &c. but he did not expect it so suddenly, but thought himself sure of 
Mankind, till the Fullness of Time when the Messiah should come; and therefore 
it was a great Surprize to him, to see that Abraham being call’d was so 
immediately receiv’d and establish’d, tho’ he did not so immediately follow the 
Voice that directed him, yet in him, in his Loins was all God’s Church at that 
time contain’d. 

In the calling Abraham, it is easy to see that there was no other way for God to 
form a Church, that is to say, to single out a People to himself, as the World was 
then stated, but by immediate Revelation and a Voice from Heaven: All 
Mankind were gone over to the Enemy, overwhelmed in Idolatry, in a Word, 
were engag’d to the Devil; God Almighty, or as the Scripture distinguishes him, 
the Lord, the true God, was out of the Question; Mankind knew little or nothing 
of him, much less did they know any thing of his Worship, or that there was such 


a Being in the World. 

Well might it be said the Lord appeared to Abraham, Gen. xii. 7. for if God 
had not appear’d himself, he must have sent a Messenger from Heaven, and 
perhaps it was so too, for he had not one true Servant or Worshiper that we 
know of then on Earth, to send on that Errand; no Prophet, no Preacher of 
Righteousness, Noah was dead, and had been so above seventeen Year; and if he 
had not, his preaching, as I observed after his great Miscarriage, had but little 
Effect; we are indeed told, that Noah left behind him certain Rules and Orders 
for the true Worship of God, which were call’d the Precepts of Noah, and 
remain’d in the World for a long Time; tho’ how written, when neither any 
Letters, much less Writing were known in the World, is a Difficulty which 
Remains to be solv’d; and this makes me look upon those Laws call’d the 
Precepts of Noah to be a modern Invention, as I do also the Alphabetum Noachi, 
which Bochart pretends to give an Account of. 

But to leave that Fiction, and come back to Abraham; God call’d him, whether 
at first by Voice without any Vision, whether in a Dream or Night Vision, which 
was very Significant in those Days, or whether by some awful Appearance, we 
know not; the second Time, ‘tis indeed said expressly God appeared to him; Be 
it which Way it will, God himself call’d him, shew’d him the Land of Canaan, 
gave him the Promise of it for his Posterity, and withal gave him such a Faith, 
that the Devil soon found there was no room for him to meddle with Abraham. 
This is certain, we do not read that the Devil ever so much as attempted 
Abraham at all; some will suggest that the Command to Abraham to go and offer 
up his Son Isaac, was a Temptation of the Devil, if possible to defeat the 
glorious Work of God’s calling a holy Seed into the World; for the first, if 
Abraham had disobey’d that Call, the new Favourite had been overcome and 
made a Rebel of, or secondly, if he had obey’d, then the promis’d Seed had been 
cut off, and Abraham defeated; but as the Text is express that God himself 
proposed it to Abraham, I shall not start the Suggestions of the Criticks, in Bar 
of the sacred Oracle. 

Be it one way or other, Abraham shew’d a Hero-like Faith and Courage, and if 
the Devil had been the Author of it, he had seen himself disappointed in both his 
Views; (1.) by Abraham’s ready and bold Compliance, as believing it to be 
God’s Command; and (2.) by the divine Countermand of the Execution, just as 
the fatal Knife was lifted up. 

But if the Devil left Abraham, and made no attack upon him, seeing him 
invulnerable, he made himself amends upon the other Branch of his Family, his 
poor Nephew Lot; who, notwithstanding he was so immediately under the 
particular Care of Heaven, as that the Angel who was sent to destroy Sodom, 


could do nothing till he was out of it; and who, tho’ after he had left Zoar, and 
was retir’d into a Cave to dwell, yet the subtle Devil found him out, deluded his 
two Daughters, took an Advantage of the Fright they had been in about Sodom 
and Gomorrah, made them believe the whole World was burnt too, as well as 
those Cities, and that in short, they could never have any Husbands, &c. and so 
in their abundant Concern to repeople the World, and that the Race of Mankind 
might not be destroyed, they go and lie with their own Father; the Devil telling 
them doubtless how to do it, by intoxicating his Head with Wine; in all which 
Story, whether they were not as drunk as their Father, seems to be a Question, or 
else they could not have supposed all the Men in the Earth were consum’d, when 
they knew that the little City Zoar had been preserv’d for their Sakes. 

This now was the third Conquest Satan obtain’d by the Gust of humane 
Appetite; that is to say, once by Eating and twice by Drinking, or Drunkenness, 
and still the last was the worst and most shameful; for Lot, however his 
Daughters manag’d him, could not pretend he did not understand what the 
Strength of Wine was; and one would have thought after so terrible a Judgment 
as that of Sodom was, which was, as we may Say, executed before his Face, his 
Thoughts should have been too solemnly engag’d in praising God for sparing his 
Life, to be made drunk, and that two Nights together. 

But the Devil play’d his Game sure, he set his two Daughters to work, and as 
the Devil’s Instruments seldom fail, so he secur’d his by that hellish Stratagem 
of deluding the Daughters, to think all the World was consum’d but they two and 
their Father: To be sure the old Man could not suspect that his Daughters Design 
was so wicked as indeed it was, or that they intended to debauch him with Wine, 
and make him drink till he knew not what he did. 

Now the Devil having carried his Game here, gain’d a great Point; for as there 
were but two religious Families in the World before, from whence a twofold 
Generation might be supposed to rise religious and righteous like their Parents, 
(viz.) that of Abraham and this of Lot; this Crime ruin’d the Hopes of one of 
them; it could no more be said that just Lot was in Being, who vex’d his 
righteous Soul from Day to Day with the wicked Behaviour of the People of 
Sodom; righteous Lot was degenerated into drunken incestuous Lot, Lot fallen 
from what he was, to be a wicked and unrighteous Man; no pattern of Virtue, no 
Reprover of the Age, but a poor fallen Degenerate Patriarch, who could now no 
more reprove or exhort, but look down and be asham’d, and nothing to do but to 
repent; and see the poor mean Excuses of all the three. 

Eve says, The Serpent beguil’d me, and I did eat. 

Noah says, My Grandson beguil’d me, or the Wine beguil’d me, and I 
did drink. 





Lot says, My Daughters beguil’d me, and I also did drink. 


It is observable, that as I said above, Noah was silenc’d, and his Preaching at 
an End, after that one Action, so the like may be said of Lot; and in short, you 
never hear one Word more of either of them after it; as for Mankind, both were 
useless to them, and as to themselves, we never read of any of their Repentance, 
nor have we much Reason to believe they did repent. 

From this Attack of the Devil upon Lot, we hear no more of the Devil being so 
busily employ’d as he had been before in the World; he had indeed but little to 
do, for all the rest of the World was his own, lull’d asleep under the Witchcraft 
of Idolatry, and are so still. 

But it could not be long that the Devil lay idle; as soon as God call’d himself a 
People, the Devil could not be at Rest; till he attack’d them. 

“Wherever God sets up a House of Prayer, 

‘The Devil always builds a Chapel there. 


Abraham indeed went off the Stage free, and so did Isaac too, they were a 
Kind of first Rate Saints; we do not so much as read of any failing they had, or 
of any Thing the Devil had ever the Face to offer to them; no, or with Jacob 
either, if you will excuse him for beguiling his Brother Esau, of both his 
Birthright and his Blessing, but he was busy enough with all his Children; for 
Example, 

He sent Judah to his Sheep-shearing, and placed a Whore (Tamar) in his Way, 
in the Posture of Temptation, so made him commit Incest and Whoredom both 
together. 

He sent incestuous Reuben to lie with his Father’s Concubine Billah. 

He sent Dinah to the Ball, to dance with the Sichemite Ladies, and play the 
Whore with their Master. 

He enrag’d Simeon and Levi, at the supposed Injury, and then prompted them 
to Revenge, for which their Father heartily cursed them. 

He set them all together to fall upon poor Joseph, first to murther him 
intentionally, and then actually sell him to the Midianites. 

He made them shew the Party-colour’d Coat, and tell a lie to their Father, to 
make the poor old Man believe Joseph was kill’d by a Lion, &c. 

He sent Potiphar’s Wife to attack Joseph’s Chastity, and fill’d her with Rage 
at the Disappointment. 

He taught Joseph to swear by the Life of Pharoah. 

In a Word, he debauch’d the whole Race, except Benjamin, and never Man 
had such a Set of Sons, so wicked and so notorious, after so good an 


Introduction into the World as they all of them had, to be sure; for Jacob, no 
doubt, gave them as good Instruction as the Circumstances of his wandring 
Condition would allow him to do. 

We must now consider the Devil and his Affairs in a quite differing Situation: 
When the World first appeared peopled by the creating Power of God, he had 
only Adam and Eve to take care of, and I think he ply’d his Time with them to 
purpose enough: After the Deluge he had Noah only to pitch upon, and he 
quickly conquer’d him by the Instigation of his Grandson. 

At the Building of Babel he guided them by their acting all in a Body as one 
Man; so that in short he manag’d them with ease, taking them as a Body politic; 
and we find they came into his Snare as one Man; but Now, the Children of 
Israel multiplying in the Land of their Bondage, and God seeming to shew a 
particular Concern for them, the Devil was oblig’d to new Measures, stand at a 
Distance, and look on for some Time. 

The Egyptians were plagued even without his Help, nor tho’ the cunning 
Artist, as I said, stood and looked on, yet he durst not meddle; nor could he make 
a few Lice, the least and meanest of the Armies of Insects raised to afflict the 
Egyptians. 

However, when he perceiv’d that God resolved to bring the Israelites out, he 
prepar’d to attend them, to watch them, and be at Hand upon all the wicked 
Occasions that might offer, as if he had been fully satisfied such Occasions 
would offer, and that he should not fail to have an Opportunity to draw them into 
some Snare or another, and that therefore it was his Business not to be out of the 
Way, but to be ready (as we say) to make his Market of them in the best Manner 
he could: How many Ways he attempted them, nay, how many Times he 
conquer’d them in their Journey, we shall see presently. 

First he put them in a fright at Baal-Zephon, where he thought he had drawn 
them into a Noose, and where he sent Pharoah and his Army to block them up 
between the Mountains of Piahiroth and the Red Sea; but there indeed Satan was 
outwitted by Moses, so far as it appeared to be a humane Action, for he little 
thought of their going dry footed thro’ the Sea, but depended upon having them 
all cut in Pieces the next Morning by the Egyptians; an eminent Proof, by the 
Way, that the Devil has no Knowledge of Events, or any Insight into Futurity; nay 
that he has not so much as a second Sight, or knows to Day what his Maker 
intends to do to Morrow; for had Satan known that God intended to Ford them 
over the Sea, if he had not been able to have prevented the Miracle, he would 
certainly have prevented the Escape, by sending out Pharoah and his Army time 
enough to have taken the Strand before them, and so have driven them to the 
Necessity of travelling on Foot round the North Point of that Sea, by the 


Wilderness of Etan, where he would have pursu’d and harrass’d them with his 
Cavalry, and in all Probability have destroy’d them: But the blind short-sighted 
Devil, perfectly in the Dark, and unacquainted with Futurity, knew nothing of 
the Matter, was as much deceiv’d as Pharoah himself, stood still flattering 
himself with the Hopes of his Booty, and the Revenge he should take upon them 
the next Morning; till he saw the frighted Waves in an Uproar, and to his utter 
Astonishment and Confusion saw the Passage laid open, and Moses leading his 
vast Army in full March over the dry Space; nay even then ‘tis very propable 
Satan did not know that if the Egyptians follow’d them, the Sea would return 
upon and overwhelm them; for I can hardly think so hard of the Devil himself, 
that if he had, he would have suffer’d, much less prompted Pharoah to follow 
the Chase at such an Expence; so that either he must be an ignorant unforeseeing 
Devil, or a very ungrateful false Devil to his Friends the Egyptians. 

I am enclin’d also to the more charitable Opinion of Satan too, because the 
Escape of the Israelites was really a Triumph over himself; for the War was 
certainly his, or at least he was auxiliary to Pharoah, it was a Victory over Hell 
and Egypt together, and he would never have suffer’d the Disgrace, if he had 
known it beforehand; that is to say, tho’ he could not have prevented the Escape 
of Israel, or the dividing the Water, yet he might have warn’d the Egyptians, and 
cautioned them not to venture in after them. 

But we shall see a great many weak Steps taken by the Devil in the Affair of 
this very People and their forty Years Wandring in the Wilderness; and tho’ he 
was in some things successful, and wheedled them into many foolish and 
miserable Murmurings and Wranglings against God, and Mutinies against poor 
Moses, yet the Devil was oftentimes baulk’d and disappointed; and ‘tis for this 
Reason that I choose to finish the first Part of his History with the particular 
Relation of his Behaviour among the Jews, because also, we do not find any 
extraordinary Things happening any where else in the World for above one 
thousand five hundred Years, no Variety, no Revolutions; all the Rest of 
Mankind lay still under his Yoke, quietly submitted to his Government, did just 
as he bad them, worship’d every Idol he set up, and in a Word, he had no 
Difficulty with any Body but the Jews, and for this Reason, I say, this Part of his 
Story will be the more useful and instructing. 

To return therefore to Moses and his dividing the Red Sea; that the People 
went over or thro’ it, that we have the sacred History for; but how the Devil 
behav’d, that you must come to me for, or I know not where you will find a true 
Account of it, at least not in Print. 

1. It was in the Night they march’d thro’, whether the Devil saw it in the Dark 
or no, that’s not my Business. 


But when he had Day-Light for it, and view’d the next Day’s Work, I make no 
Question but all Hell felt the Surprise, the Prey being thus snatch’d out of their 
Hands unexpectedly. ‘Tis true the Egyptians Host was sent to him in their Room, 
but that was not what he aim’d at; for he was sure enough of them his own Way, 
and if it was not just at that Time, yet he knew what and who they were; but as 
he had devour’d the whole Israelitish Host in his Imagination, to the Tune of at 
least a Million and a half of Souls; Men, Women and Children; it was, no doubt, 
a great Disappointment to the Devil to miss of his Prey, and to see them all 
triumphing on the other Side in Safety. 

It is true, Satan’s Annals do not mention this Defeat, for Historians are 
generally backward to register their own Misfortunes; but as we have an 
Account of the Fact from other Hands, so as we cannot question the Truth of it; 
the Nature of the Thing will tell us it was a Disappointment to the Devil, and a 
very great one too. 

I cannot but observe here, that I think this Part of the Devil’s Story very 
entertaining, because of the great Variety of Incidents which appear in every Part 
of it; sometimes he is like a hunted Fox, curvetting and counter-running to avoid 
his being pursued and found out, while at the same time he is carrying on his 
secret Designs to draw the People he pretends to manage, into some Snare or 
other to their Hurt; at another time, tho’ the Comparison is a little too low for his 
Dignity, like a Monkey that has done Mischief, and who making his own Escape 
sits and chatters at a Distance, as if he had triump’d in what he had done; so 
Satan, when he had drawn them in to worship a Calf, to offer strange Fire, to set 
up a Schism, and the like; and so to bring the Divine Vengeance upon 
themselves, leaving them in their Distress, kept at a Distance, as if he look’d on 
with Satisfaction to see them Burnt, swallow’d up, swept away, and the like; as 
the several Stories relate. 

His indefatigable Vigilance is, on the other hand, a useful Caveat, as well as 
an improving View to us; no sooner is he routed and expos’d, defeated and 
disappointed in one Enterprize, but he begins another, and, like a cunning 
Gladiator, warily defends himself, and boldly attacks his Enemy at the same 
time. Thus we see him, up and down, conquering and conquered, thro’ this 
whole Part of his Story, till at last he receives a total Defeat; of which you shall 
hear in its place: In the mean time, let us take up his Story again at the Red Sea, 
where he receiv’d a great Blow, instead of which he expected a compleat 
Victory; for doubtless the Devil and the King of A.gypt too, thought of nothing 
but Conquest at Piahiroth. 

However, tho’ the Triumph of the Israelites over the Egyptians must needs be 
a great Mortification to the Devil, and exasperated him very much, yet the 


Consequence was only this, viz. that Satan, like an Enemy who is baulk’d and 
defeated, but not overcome, redoubles his Rage, and reinforces his Army, and 
what the Egyptians could not do for him, he resolves to do for himself; in order 
then to take his Opportunity for what Mischief might offer, being defeated, and 
provok’d, I say, at the Slur that was put upon him, he resolves to follow them 
into the Wilderness, and many a vile Prank he plaid them there; as first, he 
straitens them for Water, and makes them murmur against God, and against 
Moses, within a very few Days, nay, Hours, of their great Deliverance of all. 

Nor was this all, but in less than one Year more we find them, (at his 
Instigation too) setting up a golden Calf, and making all the People dance about 
it at Mount Sinai; even when God himself had but just before appear’d to them 
in the Terrors of a burning Fire upon the Top of the Mountain; and what was the 
Pretence? Truly, nothing but that they had lost Moses, who used to be their 
Guide, and he had hid himself in the Mount, and had not been seen in forty 
Days, so that they could not tell what was become of him. This put them all into 
Confusion; a poor Pretence indeed, to turn them all back to Idolatry! but the 
watchful Devil took the Hint, push’d the Advantage, and insinuated that they 
should never see Moses again, that he was certainly devour’d by venturing too 
near the Flashes of Fire in the Mount, and presuming upon the Liberty he had 
taken before; in a word, that God had destroyed Moses, or he was starved to 
Death for want of Food, having been forty Days and forty Nights absent. 

All these were, it’s true, in themselves most foolish Suggestions, considering 
Moses was admitted to the Vision of God, and that God had been pleased to 
appear to him in the most intimate manner; that as they might depend God would 
not destroy his faithful Servant, so they might have concluded he was able to 
support his Being without Food as long as he thought fit; but to a People so easy 
to believe any thing, what could be too gross for the Devil to persuade them to? 

A People who could dance round a Calf, and call it their God, might do any 
thing; that could say to one another, that this was the Great Jehovah, that 
brought them out of the Land of Egypt; and that within so few Days after God’s 
miraculous Appearance to them, and for them; I say, such a People were really 
fitted to be imposed upon, nothing could be too gross for them. 

This was indeed his first considerable Experiment upon them as a People, or 
as a Body; and the Truth is, his Affairs requir’d it, for Satan, who had been a 
Successful Devil in most of his Attempts upon Mankind, could hardly doubt of 
Success in any thing after he had carried his Point at Mount Sinai: To bring them 
to Idolatry in the very Face of their Deliverer, and just after their Deliverance! It 
was more astonishing in the main than even their passing the Red Sea: In a 
Word, the Devil’s whole History does not furnish us with a Story equally 


surprising. 

And how was poor Aaron bewilder’d in it too? He that was Moses’s Partner in 
all the great Things that Moses did in Pharaoh’s Sight, and that was appointed to 
be his Assistant and Oracle, or Orator rather, upon all public Occasions; that he, 
above all the rest, should come into this absurd and ridiculous Proposal, he that 
was singled out for the sacred Priesthood, for him to defile his holy Hands with a 
polluted abominable Sacrifice, and with making the Idol for them too, (for ‘tis 
plain that he made it,) how monstrous it was! 

And see what an Answer he gives to his Brother Moses, how weak! how 
simple! I did so and so, indeed, I bad them bring the Ear-rings, &c. and I cast the 
Gold into the Fire, and it came out this Calf. Ridiculous! as if the Calf came out 
by meer fortuitous Adventure, without a Mould to cast it in; which could not be 
supposed: And if it had not come out so without a Mould, Moses would certainly 
have known of it; had Aaron been innocent, he would have answered after quite 
another manner, and told Moses honestly that the whole Body of the People 
came to him in a Fright, that they forced him to make them an Idol; which he 
did, by making first a proper Mould to cast it in, and then taking the proper 
Metal to cast it from: That indeed he had sinn’d in so doing, but that he was 
mobb’d into it, and the People terrified him, perhaps they threatned to kill him; 
and if he had added, that the Devil prompting his Fear beguil’d him, he had said 
nothing but what was certainly true; for if it was in Satan’s Power to make the 
People insolent and outrageous enough to threaten and bully the old venerable 
Prophet (for he was not yet a Priest) who was the Brother of their Oracle Moses, 
and had been Partner with him in so many of his Commissions; I say, if he cou’d 
bring up the Passions of the People to a Height to be rude and unmannerly to 
him (Aaron) and perhaps to threaten and insult him, he may be easily suppos’d 
to be able to intimidate Aaron, and terrify him into a Compliance. 

See this cunning Agent, when he has Man’s Destruction in his View, how 
securely he acts! he never wants a handle; the best of Men have one weak place 
or other, and he always finds it out, takes the Advantage of it, and conquers them 
by one Artifice or another; only take it with you as you go, ‘tis always by 
Stratagem, never by Force; a Proof that he is not empower’d to use Violence: He 
may tempt, and he does prevail; but ‘tis all Legerdemain, ‘tis all Craft and 
Artifice, he is still ”!+2;»t, the Calumniator and Deceiver, that is, the 
Misrepresenter; he misrepresents Man to God, and misrepresents God to Man, 
also he misrepresents Things; he puts false Colours, and then manages the Eye to 
see them with an imperfect View, raising Clouds and Fogs to intercept our Sight; 
in short, he deceives all our Senses, and imposes upon us in Things which 
otherwise would be the easiest to discern and judge of. 


This indeed is in part the Benefit of the Devil’s History, to let us see that he 
has used the same Method all along; and that ever since he has had any thing to 
do with Mankind, he has practis’d upon them with Stratagem and Cunning; also 
‘tis observable that he has carried his Point better that way than he would have 
done by Fury and Violence, if he had been allowed to make use of it; for by his 
Power indeed he might have laid the World desolate, and made a Heap of 
Rubbish of it long ago; but, as I have observed before, that would not have 
answered his Ends half so well, for by destroying Men he would have made 
Martyrs, and sent abundance of good Men to Heaven, who would much rather 
have died, than yielded to serve him, and, as he aimed to have it, to fall down 
and worship him; I say, he would have made Martyrs, and that not a few: But 
this was none of Satan’s Business; his Design lies quite another Way; his 
Business is to make Men sin, not to make them suffer; to make Devils of them, 
not Saints; to delude them, and draw them away from their Maker, not send them 
away to him; and therefore he works by Stratagem, not by Force. 

We are now come to his Story, as it relates to the Jewish Church in the 
Wilderness, and to the Children of Israel in their travelling Circumstances; and 
this was the first Scene of publick Management that the Devil had upon his 
Hands in the World; for, as I have said, till now, he dealt with Mankind either in 
their separate Condition, one by one, or else carried all before him, engrossing 
whole Nations in his Systems of Idolatry, and overwhelming them in an ignorant 
Destruction. 

But having now a whole People as it were snatch’d away from him, taken out 
of his Government, and, which was still worse, having a View of a Kingdom 
being set up independent of him, and superior to his Authority, it is not to be 
wondred at if he endeavour’d to overthrow them in the Infancy of their 
Constitution, and tried all possible Arts to bring them back into his own Hands 
again. 

He found them not only carried away from the Country where they were even 
in his Clutches, surrounded with Idols, and where we have Reason to believe the 
greatest part of them were polluted with the Idolatry of the Egyptians; for we do 
not read of any stated Worship which they had of their own, or if they did 
worship the true God, we scarce know in what manner they did it; they had no 
Law given them, nothing but the Covenant of Circumcision, and even Moses 
himself had not strictly observ’d that, till he was frighted into it; we read of no 
Sacrifices among them, no Feasts were ordain’d, no solemn Worship appointed, 
and how, or in what manner they perform’d their Homage, we know not; the 
Passover was not ordain’d till just at their coming away; so that there was not 
much Religion among them, at least that we have any Account of; and we may 


suppose the Devil was pretty easy with them all the while they were in the House 
of their Bondage. 

But now, to have a Million of People fetch’d out of his Hands, as it were all at 
once, and to have the immediate Power of Heaven engaged in it, and that Satan 
saw evidently God had singled them out in a miraculous manner to favour them, 
and call them his own; this allarm’d him at once, and therefore he resolves to 
follow them, lay close Siege to them, and take all the Measures possible to bring 
them to rebel against, and disobey God, that he might be provok’d to destroy 
them; and how near he went to bring it to pass, we shall see presently. 

This making a Calf, and paying an idolatrous Worship to it (for they acted the 
Heathens and Idolaters, not in the setting up the Calf only, but in the manner of 
their Worshiping, viz. Dancing and Musick, Things they had not been acquainted 
with in the Worship of the true God) I mention here, to observe how the Devil 
not only imposed upon their Principles, but upon their Senses too; as if the awful 
Majesty of Heaven, whose Glory they had seen in Mount Sinai, where they 
stood, and whose Pillar of Cloud and Fire was their Guide and Protection, would 
be worship’d by dancing round a Calf! and that not a living Creature, or a real 
Calf, but the mere Image of a Calf cast in Gold, or, as some think, in Brass 
gilded over. 

But this was the Devil’s Way with Mankind, namely, to impose upon their 
Senses, and bring them into the grossest Follies and Absurdities; and then, 
having first made them Fools, it was much the easier to make them Offenders. 

In this very manner he acted with them thro’ all the Course of their Wilderness 
Travels; for as they were led by the Hand like Children, defended by 
Omnipotence, fed by Miracles, instructed immediately from Heaven, and in all 
things had Moses for their Guide; they had no room to miscarry, but by acting 
the greatest Absurdities, and committing the greatest Follies in Nature; and even 
these, the Devil brought them to be guilty of, in a surprising manner: 1. As God 
himself reliev’d them in every Exigence, and supply’d them in every Want, one 
would think ‘twas impossible they should be ever brought to question either his 
Willingness or his Ability, and yet they really objected against both; which was 
indeed very provoking, and I doubt not, that when the Devil had brought them to 
act in such a preposterous Manner, he really hoped and believed God would be 
provok’d effectually: The Testimonies of his Care of them, and Ability to supply 
them, were miraculous and undeniable; he gave them Water from the Rock, 
Bread from the Air, sent the Fowls to feed them with Flesh, and supported them 
all the Way by Miracles; their Health was preserv’d, none were sick among 
them, their clothes did not wear out, nor their Shoes grow old upon their Feet; 
could any thing be more absurd, than to doubt whether he could provide for 


them who had never let them want for so many Years? 

But the Devil managed them in spight of Miracles; nor did he ever give them 
over till he had brought six hundred thousand of them to provoke God so highly 
that he would not suffer above two of them to go into the Land of Promise; so 
that in short, Satan gained his Point as to that Generation, for all their Carcasses 
fell in the Wilderness. Let us take but a short View to what a Height he brought 
‘em, and in what a rude, absurd Manner they acted; how he set them upon 
murmuring upon every Occasion, now for Water, then for Bread; nay, they 
murmured at their Bread when they had it; Our Soul loaths this light Bread. 

He sow’d the Seeds of Church-Rebellion in the Sons of Aaron, and made 
Nadab and Abihu offer strange Fire till they were strangely consumed by Fire for 
the doing it. 

He set them a complaining at Taberah, and a lusting for Flesh at the first three 
Days Journey from Mount Sinai. 

He planted Envy in the Hearts of Miriam and Aaron, against the Authority of 
Moses, to pretend God had spoke by them as well as by him, till he humbled the 
Father, and made a Leper of the Daughter. 

He debauch’d ten of the Spies, frighted them with sham Appearances of 
Things, when they went out to search the Land; and made them fright the whole 
People out of their Understanding as well as Duty, for which six hundred 
thousand of their Carcasses fell in the Wilderness. 

He rais’d the Rebellion of Korah, and the two hundred and fifty Princes, till he 
brought them to be swallowed up alive. 

He put Moses into a Passion at Meribah, and ruffled the Temper of the 
meekest Man upon Earth, by which he made both him and Aaron forfeit their 
Share of the Promise, and be shut out from the Holy Land. 

He rais’d a Mutiny among them when they travelled from Mount Hor, till they 
brought fiery Serpents among them to destroy them. 

He tried to make Baalim the Prophet curse them, but there the Devil was 
disappointed: However, he brought the Midianites to debauch them with 
Women, as in the Case of Zimri and Cosbi. 

He tempted Achan with the Wedge of Gold, and the Babylonish Garment, that 
he might take of the accursed thing, and be destroy’ d. 

He tempted the whole People, not effectually to drive out the cursed 
Inhabitants of the Land of Promise, that they might remain, and be Goads in 
their Sides, till at last they often oppress’d them for their Idolatry; and, which 
was worse, debauched them to Idolatry. 

He prompted the Benjamites to refuse Satisfaction to the People, in the Case 
of the Wickedness of the Men of Gibeah, to the Destruction of the whole Tribe, 


four hundred Men excepted in the Rock Rimmon. 

At last he tempted them to reject the Theocracy of their Maker, and call upon 
Samuel to make them a King; and most of those Kings he made Plagues and 
Sorrows to them in their time, as you shall hear in their Order. 

Thus he plagued the whole Body of the People continually, making them sin 
against God, and bring Judgments upon themselves, to the consuming some 
Millions of them, first and last, by the Vengeance of their Maker. 

As he did with the whole Congregation, so he did with their Rulers, and 
several of the Judges, who were made Instruments to deliver the People, yet 
were drawn into snares by this subtil Serpent, to ruin themselves or the People 
they had delivered. 

He tempted Gideon to make an Ephod, contrary to the Law of the Tabernacle, 
and made the Children of Israel go a whoring (that is, a worshiping) after it. 

He tempted Sampson to debauch himself with a Harlot, and betray his own 
happy Secret to a Whore, at the Expence of both his Eyes, and at last of his Life. 

He tempted Eli’s Sons to lie with the Women, in the very Doors of the 
Tabernacle, when they came to bring their Offerings to the Priest; and he 
tempted poor Eli to connive at them, or not sufficiently reprove them. 

He tempted the People to carry the Ark of God into the Camp, that it might 
fall into the Hands of the Philistines. And 

He tempted Uzzi to reach out his Hand to hold it up; as if he that had 
preserved it in the House of Dagon the Idol of the Philistines, could not keep it 
from falling out of the Cart. 

When the People had gotten a King, he immediately set to work in diverse 
Ways to bring that King to load them with Plagues and Calamities not a few. 

He tempted Saul to spare the King of Amaliek, contrary to God’s express 
Command. 

He not tempted Saul only, but possessed him with an evil Spirit, by which he 
was left to wayward Dispositions, and was forced to have it fiddl’d out of him 
with a Minstrel. 

He tempted Saul with a Spirit of Discontent, and with a Spirit of Envy at poor 
David, to hunt him like a Partridge upon the Mountains. 

He tempted Saul with a Spirit of Divination, and sent him to a Witch to 
enquire of Samuel for him; as if God would help him when he was dead, that had 
forsaken him when he was alive. 

After that, he tempted him to kill himself, on a Pretence that he might not fall 
into the Hands of the Uncircumcised; as if Self-Murther was not half so bad, 
either for Sin against God, or Disgrace among Men, as being taken Prisoner by a 
Philistine! A Piece of Madness none but the Devil could have brought Mankind 


to submit to, tho’ some Ages after that, he made it a Fashion among the Romans. 

After Saul was dead, and David came to the Throne, by how much he was a 
Man chosen and particularly savoured by Heaven, the Devil fell upon him with 
the more Vigour, attack’d him so many Ways, and conquer’d him so very often, 
that as no Man was so good a King, so hardly any good King was ever a worse 
Man; in many Cases one would have almost thought the Devil had made Sport 
with David, to shew how easily he could overthrow the best Man God could 
choose of the whole Congregation. 

He made him distrust his Benefactor so much as to feign himself mad before 
the King of Gath, when he had fled to him for Shelter. 

He made him march with his four hundred Cut-throats, to cut off poor Nabal, 
and all his Houshold, only because he would not send him the good Chear he 
had provided for his honest Sheep-shearers. 

He made him, for his Word’s sake, give Ziba half his Master’s Estate for his 
Treachery, after he knew he had been the Traitor, and betray’d poor 
Mephibosheth for the sake of it; in which 

‘The good old King, it seems, was very loth 
“To break his Word, and therefore broke his Oath. 


Then he tempted him to the ridiculous Project of numbring the People, tho’ 
against God’s express Command; a Thing Joab himself was not wicked enough 
to do, till David and the Devil forc’d him to it. 

And to make him compleatly wicked, he carried him to the Top of his House, 
and shew’d him a naked Lady bathing her self in her Garden, in which it 
appear’d that the Devil knew David too well, and what was the particular Sin of 
his Inclination; and so took him by the Right Handle; drawing him at once into 
the Sins of Murther and Adultery. 

Then, that he might not quite give him over, (tho’ David’s Repentance for the 
last Sin kept the Devil off for a while) when he could attack him no farther 
personally he fell upon him in his Family, and made him as miserable as he 
could desire him to be, in his Children, three of whom he brought to Destruction 
before his Face, and another after his Death. 

First, he tempted Ammon to ravish his Sister Tamar; so, there was an End of 
her (poor Girl!) as to this World, for we never hear any more of her. 

Then he tempted Absalom to murther his Brother Amnon, in Revenge for 
Tamar’s Maidenhead. 

Then he made Joab run Absalom thro’ the Body, contrary to David’s 
Command. 

And after David’s Death he brought Adonija (weak Man!) to the Block, for 


usurping King Solomon’s Throne. 

As to Absalom, he tempted him to Rebellion, and raising War against his 
Father, to the turning him shamefully out of Jerusalem, and almost out of the 
Kingdom. 

He tempted him, for David’s farther Mortification, to lie with his Father’s 
Wives, in the Face of the whole City; and had Achitophel’s honest Council been 
follow’d, he had certainly sent him to Sleep with his Fathers, long before his 
time—But there Satan and Achitophel were both outwitted together. 

Thro’ all the Reigns of the several Successors of David, the Devil took care to 
carry on his own Game, to the continual insulting the Measures which God 
himself had taken for the establishing his People in the World, and especially as 
a Church; till at last he so effectually debauch’d them to Idolatry; that Crime 
which of all others was most provoking to God, as it was carrying the People 
away from their Allegiance, and transposing the Homage they ow’d God their 
Maker, to a contemptible Block of Wood, or an Image of a brute Beast; and this 
how sordid and brutish soever it was in it self, yet so did his Artifice prevail 
among them, that, first or last, he brought them all into it, the ten Tribes as well 
as the two Tribes; till at last God himself was provoked to unchurch them, gave 
them up to their Enemies, and the few that were left of them, after incredible 
Slaughters and Desolation, were hurried away, some into Tartary, and others 
into Babylon, from whence very few, of that few that were carried away, ever 
found their Way Home again; and some, when they might have come, would not 
accept of it, but continued there to the very coming of the Messiah. See Epistles 
of St. James and of St. Peter, at the Beginning. 

But to look a little back upon this Part (for it cannot be omitted, it makes so 
considerable a Part of the Devil’s History) I mean his drawing God’s People, 
Kings and all, into all the Sins and Mischiefs which gradually contributed to 
their Destruction. 

First, (for he began immediately with the very best and wisest of the Race) he 
drew in King Solomon, in the midst of all his Zeal for the building God’s House, 
and for the making the most glorious and magnificent Appearance for God’s 
Worship that ever the World saw; I say, in the middle of all this, he drew him 
into such immoderate and insatiable an Appetite for Women, as to set up the 
first, and perhaps the greatest Seraglio of Whores that ever any Prince in the 
World had, or pretended to before; nay, and to bring whoring so much into 
Reputation, that, as the Text says, seven hundred of them were Princesses; that is 
to say, Ladies of Quality: Not as the Grand Seigniors, and Great Moguls, (other 
Princes of the Eastern World) have since practised, namely, to pick up their most 
beautiful Slaves; but these, it seems, were Women of Rank, King’s Daughters, as 


Pharaoh’s Daughter, and the Daughters of the Princes and prime Men among 
the Moabites, Ammonites, Zidonians, Hittites, &c. 1 Kings xi. 1. 

Nor was this all; but as he drew him into the Love of these forbidden Women 
(for such they were, as to their Nation, as well as Number) so he ensnar’d him 
by those Women to a Familiarity with their Worship; and by degrees brought 
that famous Prince (famous for his Wisdom) to be the greatest and most- 
impos’d-upon old Fool in the World; Bowing down to those Idols by the Inticing 
of his Whores, whom he had abhorr’d and detested in his Youth, as dishonouring 
that God for whom, and for whose Worship he had finish’d and dedicated the 
most magnificent Building and Temple in the World: Nothing but the invincible 
Subtlety of this Arch Devil could ever have brought such a Man as Solomon to 
such a Degeneracy of Manners, and to such Meannesses; no, not the Devil 
himself, without the Assistance of his Whores, nor the Whores themselves, 
without the Devil to help them. 

As to Solomon, Satan had made Conquest enough there, we need hear no 
more of him; the next Advance he made, was in the Person of his Son 
Rehoboam; had not the Devil prompted his Pride and tyrannical Humour, he 
would never have given the People such an Answer as he did; and when he saw 
a Fellow at the Head of them too whom he knew wanted and waited for an 
Occasion to raise a Rebellion, and had ripened up the People’s Humour to the 
Occasion: Well might the Text call it listening to the Council of the young 
Heads; that it was indeed with a Vengeance! but those young Heads too were 
acted by an old Devil, who for his Craft is called, as I have observ’d, the Old 
Serpent. 

Having thus pav’d the Way, Jeroboam revolts. So far God had directed him; 
for the Text says expressly, speaking in the first Person of God himself, This 
Thing is of Me. 

But tho’ God might appoint Jeroboam to be King, (that is to say, of ten 
Tribes,) yet God did not appoint him to set up the two Calves in the two extreme 
Parts of the Land, viz. in Dan, and in Bethel; that was Jeroboam’s own doing, 
and done on purpose to keep the People from falling back to Rehoboam, by 
being obliged to go to Jerusalem to the publick Worship: And the Text adds, 
Jeroboam made Israel to sin. This was indeed a Master-piece of the Devil’s 
Policy, and it was effectual to answer the End, nothing could have been more to 
the Purpose; what Reason he had to expect the People would so universally 
come into it, and be so well satisfied with a couple of Calves, instead of the true 
Worship of God at Jerusalem; or what Arts and Management he (Satan) made 
use of afterwards, to bring the People in, to join with such a Delusion, that we 
find but little of in all the Annals of Satan; not is it much to the Case: ‘Tis 


certain the Devil found a strange kind of Propensity to worshiping Idols rooted 
in the Temper of that whole People, even from their first breaking away from the 
Egyptian Bondage; so that he had nothing to do but to work upon the old Stock, 
and propagate the Crime that he found was so natural to them. And this is 
Satan’s general Way of working, not with them only, but with us also, and with 
all the World, even then, and ever since. 

When he had thus secur’d Jeroboam’s Revolt, we need not trace him among 
his Successors; for the same Reason of State that held for the setting up the 
Calves at Bethel and Dan, held good for the keeping them up, to all Jeroboam’s 
Posterity; nor had they one good King ever after; even Jehu, who call’d his 
Friends to come and see his Zeal for the Lord, and who fulfill’d the Threatnings 
of God upon Ahab and his Family, and upon Queen Jezabel and her Offspring, 
and knew all the while that he was executing the Judgment of the true God upon 
an idolatrous Race; yet he would not part with his Calves, but would have 
thought it to have been parting with his Kingdom, and that as the People would 
have gone up to Jerusalem to worship, so they would at the same Time have 
transfer’d their civil Obedience to the King of Judah, (whose Right it really was, 
as far as they could claim by Birth and right Line); so that by the way, Satan any 
more than other Politicians, is not for the jus divinum of lineal Succession, or 
what we call hereditary Right, any farther than serves for his Purpose. 

Thus Satan ridded his Hands of ten of the twelve Tribes; let us now see how 
he went on with the rest, for his Work was now brought into a narrower 
Compass; the Church of God was now reduc’d to two Tribes, except a few 
religious People, who separated from the Schism of Jeroboam, and came and 
planted themselves among the Tribes of Judah and Benjamin: The first thing the 
Devil did after this, was to foment a War between the two Kings, while Judah 
was governed by a Boy or Youth, Abija by Name, and he none of the best 
neither; but God’s Time was not come, and the Devil receiv’d a great 
Disappointment; when Jeroboam was so entirely overthrown; that if the Records 
of those Ages do not mistake, no less than 500000 Men of Israel were kill’d, 
such a Slaughter, that one would think the Army of Judah, had they known how 
to improve as well as gain a Victory, might have brought all the rest back again, 
and have intirely reduc’d the House of Jeroboam and the ten Tribes that 
follow’d him to their Obedience; nay they did take a great deal of the Country 
from them, and among the rest Bethel it self; and yet so cunningly did Satan 
manage, that the King of Judah, who was himself a wicked King, and perhaps an 
Idolater in his Heart, did not take down the golden Calf that Jeroboam had there, 
no nor destroy the Idolatry it self, so that in short, his Victory signified nothing. 

From hence to the Captivity, we find the Devil busy with the Kings of Judah, 


especially the best of them; as for such as Manasseth, and those who 
transgress’d by the general Tenor of their Lives, those he had no great trouble 
with. 

But such as Asa, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah, he hung about them and 
their Courts, till he brought every one of them into some Mischief or another. 

As first, good King Asa, of whom the Scripture says, his Heart was perfect all 
his Days, yet this subtle Spirit, that could break in upon him no where else, 
tempted him when the King of Israel came out against him, to send to hire 
Benhadad the King of Syria to help him; as if God who had before enabled him 
to conquer the Ethiopians, with an Army of ten hundred thousand Men, could 
not have saved him from the King of the ten Tribes. 

In the same manner he tempted Jehoshaphat to join with that wicked King 
Ahab against the King of Syria, and also to marry his Son to Ahab’s Daughter, 
which was fatal to Jehoshaphat, and to his Posterity. 

Again, He tempted Hezekiah to shew all his Riches to the King of Babylon’s 
Messengers; and who can doubt, but that he (Satan) is to be understood by the 
wicked Spirit which stood before the Lord, 2 Chron. xviii. 20. and offered his 
Service to entice Ahab the King of Israel to come out to Battle to his Ruin, by 
being a lying Spirit in the Mouths of all his Prophets; and who for that Time had 
a special Commission, as he had another Time in the Case of Job? and indeed it 
was a Commission fit for no body but the Devil: Thou shalt entice him, and thou 
shalt also prevail: Go out and do even so, # 21. 

Even good Josiah himself, of whom it is recorded, that like him there was no 
King before him, neither after him arose there any like him, 2 Kings xxiii. 26. 
yet the Devil never left him with his Machinations, till finding he could not 
tempt him to any Thing wicked in his Government, he tempted or mov’d him to 
a needless War with the King of Egypt, in which he lost his Life. 

From the Death of this good King, the Devil prevail’d so with the whole 
Nation of the Jews, and brought them to such an incorrigible Pitch of 
Wickedness, that God gave them up, forsook his Habitation of Glory, the 
Temple, which he suffer’d to be spoil’d first, then burnt and demolish’d; 
destroying the whole Nation of the Jews, except a small Number that were left, 
and those the Enemy carried away into Captivity. 

Nor was he satisfied with this general Destruction of the whole People of 
Israel, for the ten Tribes were gone before; but he follow’d them even into their 
Captivity; those that fled away to Egypt, which they tell us were seventy 
thousand, he first corrupted, and then they were destroyed there upon the 
Overthrow of Egypt, by the same King of Babylon. 

Also he went very near to have them rooted out, young and old, Man, Woman 


and Child, who were in Captivity in Babylon, by the Ministry of that true Agent 
of Hell, Haman the Agagite; but there Satan met with a Disappointment too, as 
in the Story of Hester, which was but the fourth that he had met with, in all his 
Management since the Creation; I say, there he was disappointed, and his prime 
Minister Haman was exalted, as he deserv’d. 

Having thus far traced the Government and Dominion of the Devil, from the 
Creation of Man to the Captivity; I think I may call upon him to set up his 
Standard of universal Empire, at that Period; it seem’d just then as if God had 
really forsaken the Earth, and given the entire Dominion of Mankind up to his 
outrageous Enemy the Devil; for excepting the few Israelites which were left in 
the Territories of the King of Babylon, and they were but a few; I say, except 
among them, there was not one Comer of the World left where the true God was 
call’d upon, or his Dominion so much as acknowledg’d; all the World was 
buried in Idolatry, and that of so many horrid Kinds, that one would think, the 
Light of Reason should have convinc’d Mankind, that he who exacted such 
bloody Sacrifices as that of Moloch, and such a bloody cutting themselves with 
Knives, as the Priests of Baal did, could not be a God, a good and beneficent 
Being, but must be a cruel, voracious and devouring Devil, whose End was not 
the Good, but the Destruction of his Creatures: But to such a Height was the 
blind demented World arriv’d to at that Time, that in these sordid and corrupt 
Ways, they went on worshiping dumb Idols, and offering human Sacrifices to 
them, and in a Word, committing all the most horrid and absurd Abominations 
that they were capable of, or that the Devil could prompt them to, till Heaven 
was again put, as it were, to the Necessity of bringing about a Revolution, in 
favour of his own forsaken People, by Miracle and Surprize, as he had done 
before. 

We come therefore to the Restoration or Return of the Captivity: Had Satan 
been able to have acted any thing by Force, as I have observ’d before, all the 
Princes and Powers of the World, having been, as they really were, at his 
Devotion, he might easily have made use of them, arm’d all the World against 
the Jews, and prevented the Rebuilding the Temple, and even the Return of the 
Captivity. 

But now the Devil’s Power manifestly received a Check, and the Hand of God 
appear’d in it, and that he was resolv’d to reestablish his People the Jews, and to 
have a second Temple built: the Devil, who knew the Extent of his own Power 
too well, and what Limitations were laid upon him, stood still as it were looking 
on, and not daring to oppose the Return of the Captivity, which he very well 
knew had been prophesied, and would come to pass. 

He did indeed make some little Opposition to the Building, and to the 


fortifying the City, but as it was to no Purpose, so he was soon oblig’d to give it 
over; and thus the Captivity being return’d, and the Temple rebuilt, the People of 
the Jews encreased and multiplied to an infinite Number and Strength; and from 
this Time we may say, the Power of the Devil rather declin’d and decreas’d, than 
went on with Success, as it had done before; It is true the Jews fell into Sects and 
Errors, and Divisions of many Kinds, after the Return from the Captivity, and no 
doubt the Devil had a great Hand in those Divisions; but he could never bring 
them back to Idolatry, and his not being able to do that, made him turn his Hand 
so many Ways to plague and oppress them; as particularly by Antiochus the 
Great, who brought the Abomination of Desolation into the holy Place; and there 
the Devil triumph’d over them for some Time; but they were deliver’d many 
Ways, till at last they came peaceably under the Protection rather than the 
Dominion of the Roman Empire: When Herod the Great govern’d them as a 
King, and reedified, nay almost rebuilt their Temple, with so great an Expence 
and Magnificence, that he made it, as some say, greater and more glorious than 
that of Solomon’s, tho’ that I take to be a great Fable, to say no worse of it. 

In this Condition the Jewish Church stood, when the Fullness of Time, as ‘tis 
call’d in Scripture, was come; and the Devil was kept at Bay, tho’ he had made 
some Encroachments upon them as above; for there was a glorious Remnant of 
Saints among them, such as old Zacharias the Father of John the Baptist, and old 
Simeon, who waited for the Salvation of Israel; I say, in this Condition the 
Jewish Church stood when the Messiah came into the World, which was such 
another mortal Stab to the Thrones and Principalities infernal, as that of which I 
have spoken already in Chap. III. at the Creation of Man; and therefore with this 
I break off the Antiquities of the Devil’s History, or the antient Part of his 
Kingdom; for from hence downward we shall find his Empire has declin’d 
gradually; and tho’ by his wonderful Address, his prodigious Application, and 
the Vigilance and Fidelity of his Instruments, as well human as infernal and 
diabolical, and of the Human as well the Ecclesiastick as the Secular; he has 
many Times retriev’d what he has lost, and sometimes bid fair for recovering the 
universal Empire he once possess’d over Mankind; yet he has been still defeated 
again, repulst and beaten back, and his Kingdom has greatly declin’d in many 
Parts of the World; and especially in the Northern Parts, except Great Britain; 
and how he has politically maintain’d his Interest and encreased his Dominion 
among the wise and righteous Generation that we cohabit with and among, will 
be the Subject of the modern Part of Satan’s History, and of which we are next 
to give an Account. 





PART ITI. 


Chap. I. 


I have examined the Antiquities of Satan’s History in the former Part of this 
Work, and brought his Affairs down from the Creation, as far as to our blessed 
Christian Times; especially to the Coming of the Messiah, when one would think 
the Devil could have nothing to do among us. I have indeed but touch’d at some 
Things which might have admitted of a farther Description of Satan’s Affairs, 
and the Particulars of which we may all come to a farther Knowledge of 
hereafter; yet I think I have spoken to the material Part of his Conduct, as it 
relates to his Empire in this World: What has happen’d to his more sublimated 
Government, and his Angelic Capacities, I shall have an Occasion to touch at in 
several solid Particulars as we go along. 

The Messiah was now born, the Fulness of Time was come, that the old 
Serpent was to have his Head broken, that is to say, his Empire or Dominion 
over Man, which he gain’d by the Fall of our first Father and Mother in 
Paradise, receiv’d a Downfal or Overthrow. 

It is worth observing, in order to confirm what I have already mention’d of the 
Limitation of Satan’s Power, that not only his Angelic Strength seems to have 
received a farther Blow upon the Coming of the Son of God into the World, but 
he seems to have had a Blow upon his Intellects; his Serpentine Craft and Devil- 
like Subtilty seems to have been circumscrib’d and cut short; and instead of his 
being so cunning a Fellow as before, when, as I said, ‘tis evident he outwitted all 
Mankind, not only Eve, Cain, Noah, Lot, and all the Patriarchs, but even Nations 
of Men, and that in their publick Capacity; and thereby led them into absurd and 
ridiculous Things, such as the Building of Babel, and deifying and worshiping 
their Kings, when dead and rotten; idolizing Beasts, Stocks, Stones, any Thing, 
and even Nothing; and in a Word, when he manag’d Mankind just as he pleased. 

Now and from this Time forward he appeared a weak, foolish, ignorant Devil, 
compar’d to what he was before; He was upon almost every Occasion resisted, 
disappointed, baulk’d and defeated, especially in all his Attempts to thwart or 
cross the Mission and Ministry of the Messiah, while he was upon Earth, and 


sometimes upon other and very mean Occasions too. 

And first, how foolish a Project was it, and how below Satan’s celebrated 
Artifice in like Cases, to put Herod upon sending to kill the poor innocent 
Children in Bethlehem, in hopes to destroy the Infant? for I take it for granted, it 
was the Devil put into Herod’s Thoughts that Execution, how simple and foolish 
soever; now we must allow him to be very ignorant of the Nativity himself, or 
else he might easily have guided his Friend Herod to the Place where the Infant 
was. 

This shews that either the Devil is in general ignorant as we are, of what is to 
come in the World, before it is really come to pass; and consequently can foretel 
nothing, no not so much as our famous old Merlin or Mother Shipton did, or else 
that great Event was hid from him by an immediate Power superior to his, which 
I cannot think neither, considering how much he was concern’d in it, and how 
certainly he knew that it was once to come to pass. 

But be that as it will, ‘tis certain the Devil knew nothing where Christ was 
born, or when; nor was he able to direct Herod to find him out, and therefore put 
him upon that foolish, as well as cruel Order, to kill all the Children, that he 
might be sure to destroy the Messiah among the rest. 

The next simple Step that the Devil took, and indeed the most foolish one that 
he could ever be charg’d with, unworthy the very Dignity of a Devil, and below 
the Understanding that he always was allow’d to act with, was that of coming to 
tempt the Messiah in the Wilderness; it is certain, and he own’d it himself 
afterwards, upon many Occasions, that the Devil knew our Saviour to be the Son 
of God; and ‘tis as certain that he knew, that as such he could have no Power or 
Advantage over him; how foolish then was it in him to attack him in that 
Manner, if thou beest the Son of God? why he knew him to be the Son of God 
well enough; he said so afterwards, I know thee who thou art, the holy One of 
God; how then could he be so weak a Devil as to say, if thou art, then do so and 
so? 

The Case is plain, the Devil, tho’ he knew him to be the Son of God, did not 
fully know the Mystery of the Incarnation; nor did he know how far the 
Inanition of Christ extended, and whether, as Man, he was not subject to fall as 
Adam was, tho’ his reserv’d Godhead might be still immaculate and pure; and 
upon this Foot, as he would leave no Method untried, he attempts him three 
Times, one immediately after another; but then, finding himself disappointed he 
fled. 

This evidently proves that the Devil was ignorant of the great Mystery of 
Godliness, as the Text calls it, God manifest in the Flesh, and therefore made 
that foolish Attempt upon Christ, thinking to have conquer’d his human Nature 


as capable of Sin, which it was not; and at this Repulse Hell groan’d, the whole 
Army of regimented Devils receiv’d a Wound, and felt the Shock of it; ‘twas a 
second Overthrow to them, they had had a long Chain of Success, carried a 
devilish Conquest over the greatest Part of the Creation of God; but now they 
were cut short, the Seed of the Woman was now come to break the Serpent’s 
Head, that is, to cut short his Power, to contract the Limits of his Kingdom, and 
in a Word, to dethrone him in the World: No doubt the Devil receiv’d a Shock, 
for you find him always afterward, crying out in a horrible Manner, whenever 
Christ met with him, or else very humble and submissive, as when he begg’d 
leave to go into the Herd of Swine, a Thing he has often done since. 

Defeated here, the first Stratagem I find him concern’d in after it, was his 
entring into Judas, and putting him upon betraying Christ to the Chief Priest; but 
here again he was entirely mistaken, for he did not see, as much a Devil as he 
was, what the Event would be; but when he came to know, that if Christ was put 
to Death, he would become a Propitiatory and be the great Sacrifice of Mankind, 
so to rescue the fallen Race from that Death they had incurr’d the Penalty of, by 
the Fall, that this was the fulfilling of all Scripture Prophesy, and that thus it was 
that Christ was to be the End of the Law, I say, as soon as he perceiv’d this, he 
strove all he could to prevent it, and disturb’d Pilate’s Wife in her Sleep, in 
order to set her upon her Husband to hinder his delivering him up to the Jews; 
for then, and not till then, he knew how Christ was to vanquish Hell by the 
Power of his Cross. 

Thus the Devil was disappointed and exposed in every Step he took, and as he 
now plainly saw his Kingdom declining, and even the temporal Kingdom of 
Christ, rising up upon the Ruins of his (Satan’s) Power; he seem’d to retreat into 
his own Region the Air, and to consult there with his fellow Devils, what 
Measures he should take next to preserve his Dominion among Men; Here it was 
that he resolv’d upon that truly hellish Thing call’d Persecution, by which, tho’ 
he prov’d a foolish Devil in that too, he flatter’d himself he should be able to 
destroy God’s Church, and root out its Professors from the Earth, even almost as 
soon as it was establish’d; whereas on the contrary, Heaven counter-acted him 
there too, and tho’ he arm’d the whole Roman Empire against the Christians, 
that is say, the whole World, and they were fallen upon every where, with all the 
Fury and Rage of some of the most flaming Tyrants that the World ever saw, of 
whom Nero was the first; yet in spight of Hell, God made all the Blood, which 
the Devil caus’d to be spilt, to be semen Ecclesie, and the Devil had the 
Mortification to see, that the Number of Christians encreased even under the 
very Means he made use of to root them out and destroy them: This was the 
Case thro’ the Reign of all the Roman Emperors, for the first three hundred 


Years after Christ. 

Having thus tried all the Methods that best suited his Inclination, I mean those 
of Blood and Death, complicated with Tortures and all Kinds of Cruelty, and 
that for so long a Stage of Time as above; the Devil all on a suddain, as if glutted 
with Blood, and satiated with Destruction, sits still and becomes a peaceable 
Spectator for a good while; as if he either found himself unable, or had no 
Disposition to hinder the Progress of Christianity in the first Ages of its 
Settlement in the World: In this interval the Christian Church was establish’d 
under Constantine, Religion flourished in Peace, and under the most perfect 
Tranquillity: The Devil seem’d to be at a Loss what he should do next, and 
Things began to look as if Satan’s Kingdom was at an End; but he soon let them 
see that he was the same indefatigable Devil that ever he was, and the Prosperity 
of the Church gave him a large Field of Action; for knowing the Disposition of 
Mankind to Quarrel and Dispute, the universal Passion rooted in Nature, 
especially among the Church-Men for Precedency and Dominion, he fell to work 
with them immediately; so that turning the Tables, and reassuming the Subtilty 
and Craft, which, I say, he seem’d to have lost in the former four hundred Years, 
he gain’d more Ground in the next Ages of the Church, and went farther towards 
restoring his Power and Empire in the World, and towards overthrowing that 
very Church which was so lately establish’d, than all he had done by Fire and 
Blood before. 

His Policy now seem’d to be edg’d with Resentment for the Mistakes he had 
made; as if the Devil looking back with Anger at himself, to see what a Fool he 
had been to expect to crush Religion by Persecution, rejoyc’d for having 
discover’d that Liberty and Dominion was the only way to ruin the Church, not 
Fire and Faggot; and that he had nothing to do but to give the zealous People 
their utmost Liberty in Religion, only sowing Error and Variety of Opinion 
among them, and they would bring Fire and Faggot in fast enough among 
themselves. 

It must be confess’d these were devilish Politicks; and so sure was the Aim, 
and so certain was the Devil to hit his Mark by them, that we find he not only did 
not fail then, but the same hellish Methods have prevail’d still, and will do so to 
the End of the World. Nor had the Devil ever a better Game to play than this, for 
the Ruin of Religion, as we shall have room to show in many Examples, besides 
that of the Dissenters in England, who are evidently weaken’d by the late 
Toleration: Whether the Devil had any hand in baiting his Hook with an A— of 
Parliament or no, History is silent, but ‘tis too evident he has catch’d the Fish by 
it; and if the honest Church of England does not in Pity and Christian Charity to 
the Dissenters, straighten her Hand a little, I cannot but fear the Devil will gain 


his Point, and the Dissenter will be undone by it. 

Upon this new foot of Politicks the Devil began with the Emperors 
themselves: Arius, the Father of the Hereticks of that Age, having broach’d his 
Opinions, and Athanasius the orthodox Bishop of the East opposing him, the 
Devil no sooner saw the Door open to Strife and Imposition, but he thrust 
himself in, and raising the Quarrel up to a suited Degree of Rage and Spleen, he 
involv’d the good Emperor himself in it first and Athanasius was banish’d and 
recall’d, and banish’d and recall’d again, several times, as Error ran high, and as 
the Devil either got or lost Ground: After Constantine, the next Emperor was a 
Child of his own, (Arian) and then the Court came all into the Quarrel, as Courts 
often do, and then the Arians and the Orthodox persecuted one another as 
furiously as the Pagans persecuted them all before. To such a Height the Devil 
brought his Conquest in the very Infancy of the Question, and so much did he 
prevail over the true Christianity of the Primitive Church, even before they had 
enjoy’d the Liberty of the pure Worship twenty Years. 

Flush’d with this Success, the Devil made one Push for the restoring 
Paganism, and bringing on the old Worship of the Heathen Idols and Temples; 
but like our King James II. he drove too hard, and Julian had so provok’d the 
whole Roman Empire, which was generally at that time become Christian, that 
had the Apostate liv’d, he would not have been able to have held the Throne; and 
as he was cut off in his Beginning, Paganism expir’d with him, and the Devil 
himself might have cry’d out, as Julian did, and with much more Propriety, 
Vicisti Galileane. 

Jovian, the next Emperor, being a glorious Christian, and a very good and 
great Man, the Devil abdicated for a while, and left the Christian Armies to re- 
establish the Orthodox Faith; nor could he bring the Christians to a Breach again 
among themselves a great while after. 

However, Time and a diligent Devil did the Work at last, and when the 
Emperors concerning themselves one way or other, did not appear sufficient to 
answer his End, he chang’d Hands again, and went to work with the Clergy: To 
set the Doctors effectually together by the Ears, he threw in the new Notion of 
Primacy among them, for a Bone of Contention; the Bait took, the Priests 
swallow’d it eagerly down, and the Devil, a cunninger Fisherman than ever St. 
Peter was, struck them (as the Anglers call it) with a quick Hand, and hung them 
fast upon the Hook. 

Having them thus in his Clutches, and they being now, as we may say, his 
own, they took their Measures afterwards from him, and most obediently 
follow’d his Directions; nay, I will not say but he may have had pretty much the 
Management of the whole Society ever since, of what Profession or Party soever 


they may have been, with Exception only to the Reverend and Right Reverend 
among our selves. 

The Sacred, as above, being thus hook’d in, and the Devil being at the Head of 
their Affairs, Matters went on most gloriously his own way; first, the Bishops 
fell to bandying and Party-making for the Superiority, as heartily as ever 
Temporal Tyrants did for Dominion, and took as black and devilish Methods to 
carry it on, as the worst of those Tyrants ever had done before them. 

At last Satan declar’d for the Roman Pontiff, and that upon excellent 
Conditions, in the Reign of the Emperor Mauritius; for Boniface, who had long 
contended for the Title of Supreme, fell into a Treaty with Phocas, Captain of 
the Emperor’s Guards; whether the Bargain was from Hell or not, let any one 
judge, the Conditions absolutely entitle the Devil to the Honour of making the 
Contract, viz. That Phocas first murthering his Master (the Emperor) and his 
Sons, Boniface should countenance the Treason, and declare him Emperor; and 
in Return, Phocas should acknowledge the Primacy of the Church of Rome, and 
declare Boniface universal Bishop. A blessed Compact! which at once set the 
Devil at the Head of Affairs in the Christian World, as well Spiritual as 
Temporal, Ecclesiastick and Civil. Since the Conquest over Eve in Paradise, by 
which Death and the Devil, Hand in Hand, establish’d their first Empire upon 
Earth, the Devil never gain’d a more important Point than he gain’d at this time. 

He had indeed prospered in his Affairs tolerably well for some time before 
this, and his Interest among the Clergy had got Ground for some Ages; but that 
was indeed a secret Management, was carried on privately, and with Difficulty; 
as in sowing Discord and Faction among the People, perplexing the Councils of 
their Princes, and secretly wheedling in with the dignified Clergy. 

Also he had raised abundance of little Church-Rebellions, by setting up 
Hereticks of several Kinds, and raising them Favourers among the Clergy, such 
as Ebion, Cerinthius, Pelagius, and others. 

He had drawn in the Bishops of Rome to set up the ridiculous Pageantry of the 
Key; and while he, the Devil, set open the Gates of Hell to them all, set them 
upon locking up the Gates of Heaven, and giving the Bishop the Key; a Cheat 
which, as gross as it was, the Devil so gilded over, or so blinded the Age to 
receive it, that like Gideon’s Ephod, all the Catholick World went a whoring 
after the Idol; and the Bishop of Rome sent more Fools to the Devil by it than 
ever he pretended to let into Heaven, though he open’d the Door as wide as his 
Key was able to do. 

The Story of this Key being given to the Bishop of Rome by St. Peter, (who, 
by the way, never had it himself,) and of its being lost by Somebody or other, 
(the Devil it seems did not tell them who) and its being found again by a 


Lombard Soldier in the Army of King Antharis, who attempting to cut it with his 
Knife, was miraculously forced to direct the Wound to himself, and cut his own 
Throat; that King Antharis and his Nobles happened to see the Fellow do it, and 
were converted to Christianity by it, and that the King sent the Key, with another 
made like it, to Pope Pelagius, then Bishop of Rome, who thereupon assum’d the 
Power of opening and shutting Heaven’s Gates; and he afterwards setting a Price 
or Toll upon the Entrance, as we do here at passing a Turn-pike; these fine 
things, I say, were successfully managed for some Years before this I am now 
speaking of, and the Devil got a great deal of Ground by it too; but now he 
triumph’d openly, and having set up a Murtherer upon the temporal Throne, and 
a Church Emperor upon the Ecclesiastic Throne, and both of his own choosing, 
the Devil may be said to begin his new Kingdom from this Epocha, and call it 
the Restoration. 

Since this time indeed the Devil’s Affairs went very merrily on, and the 
Clergy brought so many Gewgaws into their Worship, and such devilish 
Principles were mixt with that which we call’d the Christian Faith, that in a 
Word, from this Time the Bishop of Rome commenc’d Whore of Babylon, in all 
the most express Terms that could be imagin’d: Tyranny of the worst sort crept 
into the Pontificate, Errors of all sorts into the Profession, and they proceeded 
from one thing to another, till the very Popes, for so the Bishop of Rome was 
now called, by way of Distinction; I say, the Popes themselves, their spiritual 
Guides, profess’d openly to confederate with the Devil, and to carry on a 
personal and private Correspondence with him at the same time, taking upon 
them the Title of Christ’s Vicar, and the infallible Guide of the Consciences of 
Christians. 

This we have sundry Instances of in some merry Popes, who, if Fame lies not, 
were Sorcerers, Magicians, had familiar Spirits, and immediate Conversation 
with the Devil, as well visibly as invisibly, and by this means became what we 
call Devils incarnate: Upon this account it is that I have left the Conversation 
that passes between Devils and Men to this Place, as well because I believe it 
differs much now in his modern State, from what it was in his ancient State, and 
therefore that which most concerns us belongs rather to this part of his History; 
as also because, as I am now writing to the present Age, I choose to bring the 
most significant Parts of his History, especially as they relate to our selves, into 
that Part of Time that we are most concern’d in. 

The Devil had once, as I observ’d before, the universal Monarchy or 
Government of Mankind in himself, and I doubt not but in that flourishing State 
of his Affairs, he governed them like what he is (viz.) an absolute Tyrant; during 
this Theocracy of his, for Satan is call’d the God of this World, he did not 


familiarize himself to Mankind so much, as he finds Occasion to do now, there 
was not then so much need of it; he governed then with an absolute Sway; he 
had his Oracles, where he gave Audience to his Votaries like a Deity, and he had 
his Sub-Gods, who under his several Dispositions receiv’d the Homage of 
Mankind in their Names; such were all the Rabble of the Heathen Deities, from 
Jupiter the Supreme, to the Lares or Houshold Gods of every Family; these, I 
say, like Residents, received the Prostrations, but the Homage was all Satan’s; 
the Devil had the Substance of it all, which was the Idolatry. 

During this Administration of Hell, there was less Witchcraft, less true literal 
Magick than there has been since; there was indeed no need of it, the Devil did 
not stoop to the Mechanism of his more modern Operations, but rul’d as a Deity, 
and receiv’d the Vows and the Bows of his Subjects in more State, and with 
more Solemnity; whereas since that, he is content to employ more Agents and 
take more Pains himself too; now he runs up and down Hackney in the World, 
more like a Drudge than a Prince, and much more than he did then. 

Hence all those Things we call Apparitions and Visions of Ghosts, Familiar- 
Spirits and Dealings with the Devil, of which there is so great a Variety in the 
World at this Time, were not so much known among the People, in those first 
Ages of the Devil’s Kingdom; in a Word, the Devil seems to be put to his Shifts, 
and to fly to Art and Stratagem for the carrying on his Affairs, much more now 
than he did then. 

One Reason for this may be, that he has been more discover’d and expos’d in 
these Ages, than he was before; then he could appear in the World in his own 
proper Shapes, and yet not be known; when the Sons of God appear’d at the 
divine Summons, Satan came along with them; but now he has plaid so many 
scurvy Tricks upon Men, and they know him so well, that he is oblig’d to play 
quite out of sight and act in disguise; Mankind will allow nothing of his doing, 
and hear nothing of his saying, in his own Name; and if you propose any Thing 
to be done, and it be but said the Devil is to help in the doing it, or if you say of 
any Man he deals with the Devil, or the Devil has a Hand in it, every Body flies 
him and shuns him, as the most frightful Thing in the World. 

Nay, if any Thing strange and improbable be done or related to be done, we 
presently say the Devil was at the doing it: Thus the great Ditch at Newmarket 
Heath, is call’d the Devil’s Ditch; so the Devil built Crowland Abby, and the 
Whispering-Place in Gloucester Cathedral; nay, the Cave at Castleton, only 
because there’s no getting to the farther End of it, is call’d the Devil’s A 
and the like: The poor People of Wiltshire, when you ask them how the great 
Stones at Stonehenge were brought thither? they’ll all tell you the Devil brought 
them: If any Mischief extraordinary befalls us, we presently say the Devil was in 





it, and the Devil would have it so; in a Word, the Devil has got an ill Name 
among us, and so he is fain to act more in Tenebris, more incog. than he used to 
do, play out of sight himself, and work by the Sap, as the Engineers call it, and 
not openly and avowedly in his own Name and Person, as formerly, tho’ perhaps 
not with less Success than he did before; and this leads me to enquire more 
narrowly into the manner of the Devil’s Management of his Affairs since the 
Christian Religion began to spread in the World, which manifestly differs from 
his Conduct in more antient Times; in which if we discover some of the most 
consummate Fool’s Policy, the most profound simple Craft, and the most subtle 
shallow Management of Things that can by our weak Understandings be 
conceiv’d, we must only resolve it into this, that in short it is the Devil. 





Chap. II. 


Of Hell as it is represented to us, and how the Devil is to be understood, as 
being personally in Hell, when at the same Time we find him at Liberty ranging 
over the World. 

It is true, as that learn’d and pleasant Author, the inimitable Dr. Brown says, 
the Devil is his own Hell; one of the most constituting Parts of his Infelicity is, 
that he cannot act upon Mankind brevi Manu, by his own inherent Power, as 
well as Rage; that he cannot unhinge this Creation, which, as I have observ’d in 
its Place, he had the utmost Aversion to from its Beginning, as it was a stated 
Design in the Creator to supply his Place in Heaven with a new Species of 
Beings call’d Man, and fill the Vacancies occasion’d by his Degeneracy and 
Rebellion. 

This fill’d him with Rage inexpressible, and horrible Resolutions of Revenge, 
and the Impossibility of executing those Resolutions torments him with Despair; 
this added to what he was before, makes him a compleat Devil, with a Hell in his 
own Breast, and a Fire unquenchable burning about his Heart. 

I might enlarge here, and very much to the Purpose, in describing spherically 
and mathematically that exquisite Quality call’d a devilish Spirit, in which it 
would naturally occur to give you a whole Chapter upon the glorious Articles of 
Malice and Envy, and especially upon that luscious, delightful, triumphant 
Passion call’d Revenge; how natural to Man, nay even to both Sexes; how 
pleasant in the very Contemplation, tho’ there be not just at that Time a Power of 
Execution; how palatable it is in it self, and how well it relishes when dish’d up 
with its proper Sauces, such as Plot, Contrivance, Scheme, and Confederacy, all 
leading on to Execution: How it possesses a human Soul in all the most sensible 
Parts; how it empowers Mankind to sin in Imagination, as effectually to all 
future Intents and Purposes (Damnation) as if he had sinned actually: How safe a 
Practice it is too, as to Punishment in this Life, namely, that it empowers us to 
cut Throats clear of the Gallows, to slander Virtue, reproach Innocence, wound 
Honour and stab Reputation; and in a Word, to do all the wicked Things in the 
World, out of the Reach of the Law. 

It would also require some few Words to describe the secret Operations of 
those nice Qualities when they reach the human Soul; how effectually they form 
a Hell within us, and how imperceptibly they assimilate and transform us into 
Devils, meer human Devils, as really Devils as Satan himself, or any of his 


Angels; and that therefore ‘tis not so much out of the Way, as some imagine, to 
say, such a Man is an incarnate Devil; for as Crime made Satan a Devil, who 
was before a bright immortal Seraph, or Angel of Light; how much more easily 
may the same Crime make the same Devil, tho’ every Way meaner and more 
contemptible, of a Man or a Woman either? But this is too grave a Subject for 
me at this Time. 

The Devil being thus, I say, fir’d with Rage and Envy, in consequence of his 
Jealousy upon the Creation of Man, his Torment is encreased to the highest by 
the Limitation of his Power, and his being forbid to act against Mankind by 
Force of Arms; this is, I say, part of his Hell, which, as above, is within him, and 
which he carries with him wherever he goes; nor is it so difficult to conceive of 
Hell, or of the Devil, either under this just Description, as it is by all the usual 
Notions that we are taught to entertain of them, by (the old Women) our 
Instructors; for every Man may, by taking but a common View of himself, and 
making a just Scrutiny into his own Passions, on some of their particular 
Excursions, see a Hell within himself, and himself a meer Devil as long as the 
Inflammation lasts; and that as really, and to all Intents and Purposes, as if he 
had the Angel (Satan) before his Face, in his Locality and Personality; that is to 
say, all Devil and Monster in his Person, and an immaterial but intense Fire 
flaming about and from within him, at all the Pores of his Body. 

The Notions we receive of the Devil, as a Person being in Hell as a Place, are 
infinitely absurd and ridiculous; the first we are certain is not true in Fact, 
because he has a certain Liberty, (however limited that is not to the Purpose) is 
daily visible, and to be trac’d in his several Attacks upon Mankind, and has been 
so ever since his first Appearance in Paradise; as to his corporal Visibility that is 
not the present Question neither; ‘tis enough that we can hunt him by the Foot, 
that we can follow him as Hounds do a Fox upon a hot Scent: We can see him as 
plainly by the Effect, by the Mischief he does, and more by the Mischief he puts 
us upon doing, I say, as plainly, as if we saw him by the Eye. 

It is not to be doubted but the Devil can see us when and where we cannot see 
him: and as he has a Personality, tho’ it be spirituous, he and his Angels too may 
be reasonably supposed to inhabit the World of Spirits, and to have free Access 
from thence to the Regions of Life, and to pass and repass in the Air, as really, 
tho’ not perceptible to us, as the Spirits of Men do after their release from the 
Body, pass to the Place (wherever that is) which is appointed for them. 

If the Devil was confin’d to a Place (Hell) as a Prison, he could then have no 
Business here; and if we pretend to describe Hell, as not a Prison, but that the 
Devil has Liberty to be there, or not be there as he pleased, then he would 
certainly never be there, or Hell is not such a Place as we are taught to 


understand it to be. 

Indeed according to some, Hell should be a Place of Fire and Torment to the 
Souls that are cast into it, but not to the Devils themselves; who we make little 
more or less than keepers and Turnkeys to Hell, as a Goal; that they are sent 
about to bring Souls thither, lock them in when they come, and then away upon 
the Scent to fetch more: That one Sort of Devils are made to live in the World 
among Men, and to be busy continually debauching and deluding Mankind 
bringing them as it were to the Gates of Hell; and then another Sort are Porters 
and Carriers to fetch them in. 

This is, in short, little more or less than the old Story of Pluto, of Cerberus, 
and of Charon; only that our Tale is not half so well told, nor the Parts of the 
Fable so well laid together. 

In all these Notions of Hell and Devil, the Torments of the first, and the 
Agency of the last Tormenting, we meet with not one Word of the main and 
perhaps only Accent of Horror, which belongs to us to judge of about Hell, I 
mean the Absence of Heaven; Expulsion, and Exclusion from the Presence and 
Face of the chief Ultimate, the only eternal and sufficient Good; and this loss 
sustain’d by a sordid Neglect of our Concern in that excellent Part, in exchange 
for the most contemptible and justly condemn’d Trifles, and all this eternal and 
irrecoverable: These People tell us nothing of the eternal Reproaches of 
Conscience, the Horror of Desperation, and the Anguish of a Mind hopeless of 
ever seeing the Glory, which alone constitutes Heaven, and which makes all 
other Places dreadful, and even Darkness it self. 

And this brings me directly to the Point in Hand, (viz.) the State of that Hell 
which we ought to have in view when we speak of the Devil as in Hell: This is 
the very Hell, which is the Torment of the Devil; in short, the Devil is in Hell, 
and Hell is in the Devil; he is fill’d with this unquenchable Fire, he is expel’d the 
Place of Glory, banish’d from the Regions of Light, Absence from the Life of all 
Beatitude is his Curse, Despair is the reigning Passion in his Mind, and all the 
little Constituent Parts of his Torment, such as Rage, Envy, Malice, and Jealousy 
are consolidated in this, to make his Misery compleat, (viz.) the Duration of it 
all, the Eternity of his Condition; that he is without Hope, without Redemption, 
without Recovery. 

If any thing can inflame this Hell and make it hotter, ‘tis this only, and this 
does add an inexpressible Horror to the Devil himself; namely, the seeing Man 
(the only Creature he hates) placed in a State of Recovery, a glorious 
Establishment of Redemption form’d for him in Heaven, and the Scheme of it 
perfected on Earth; by which this Man, tho’ even the Devil by his Art may have 
deluded him, and drawn him into Crime, is yet in a State of Recovery, which the 


Devil is not; and that it is not in his (Satan’s) Power to prevent it: Now take the 
Devil as he is in his own Nature Angelic, a bright immortal Seraph, Heaven- 
bom, and having tasted the eternal Beatitude, which these are appointed to 
enjoy; the Loss of that State to himself, the Possession of it granted to his Rival 
tho’ wicked like and as himself; I say, take the Devil as he is, having a quick 
Sense of his own Perdition, and a stinging Sight of his Rival’s Felicity, ‘tis Hell 
enough, and more than enough, even for an Angel to support; nothing we can 
conceive can be worse. 

As to any other Fire than this, such and so immaterially intense as to Torment 
a Spirit, which is it self Fire also; I will not say it cannot be, because to Infinite 
every Thing is possible, but I must say, I cannot conceive rightly of it. 

I will not enter here into the Wisdom or Reasonableness of representing the 
Torments of Hell to be Fire, and that Fire to be a Commixture of Flame and 
Sulphur; it has pleased God to let the Horror of those eternal Agonies about a 
lost Heaven, be laid before us by those Similitudes or Allegories, which are most 
moving to our Senses and to our Understandings; nor will I dispute the 
Possibility; much less will I doubt but that there is to be a Consummation of 
Misery to all the Objects of Misery when the Devil’s Kingdom in this World 
ending with the World it self, that Liberty he has now may be farther abridg’d; 
when he may be return’d to the same State he was in between the Time of his 
Fall and the Creation of the World; with perhaps some additional Vengeance on 
him, such as at present we cannot describe, for all that Treason and those high 
Crimes and Misdemeanours which he has been guilty of here, in his 
Conversation with Mankind. 

As his Infelicity will be then consummated and compleated, so the Infelicity 
of that Part of Mankind, who are condemn’d with him, may receive a 
considerable Addition from those Words in their Sentence, to be tormented with 
the Devil and his Angels; for as the Absence of the Supreme Good is a compleat 
Hell, so the hated Company of the Deceiver, who was the great Cause of his 
Ruine, must be a Subject of additional Horror, and he will be always saying, as a 
Scots Gentleman, who died of his Excesses, said to the famous Dr. P——, who 
came to see him on his Death-bed, but had been too much his Companion in his 
Life, 

O tu fundamenta jecisti 





I would not treat the very Subject it self with any Indecency, nor do I think my 
Opinion of that Hell, which I say consists in the Absence of him, in whom is 
Heaven, one Jot less Solemn than theirs who believe it all Fire and Brimstone; 
but I must own, that to me nothing can be more ridiculous than the Notions that 


we entertain and fill our Heads with about Hell, and about the Devil’s being 
there tormenting of Souls, broiling them upon Gridirons, hanging them up upon 
Hooks, carrying them upon their Backs, and the like, with the several Pictures of 
Hell, represented by a great Mouth with horrible Teeth, gaping like a Cave on 
the Sides of a Mountain; suppose that appropriated to Satan in the Peak, which 
indeed is not much unlike it, with a Stream of Fire coming out of it, as there is of 
Water, and smaller Devils going and coming continually in and out, to fetch and 
carry Souls the Lord knows whither, and for the Lord knows what. 

These Things, however intended for Terror, are indeed so ridiculous, that the 
Devil himself, to be sure, mocks at them, and a Man of Sense can hardly refrain 
doing the like, only I avoid it, because I would not give offence to weaker 
Heads. 

However, I must not Compliment the Brains of other Men, at the Expence of 
my own, or talk Nonsense because they can understand no other; I think all these 
Notions and Representations of Hell and of the Devil, to be as prophane as they 
are ridiculous, and I ought no more to talk prophanely than merrily of them. 

Let us learn to talk of these Things then, as we should do; and as we really 
cannot describe them to our Reason and Understanding, why should we describe 
them to our Senses; we had, I think, much better not describe them at all, that is 
to say, not attempt it: The blessed Apostle St. Paul was, as he said himself, 
carried up, or caught up into the third Heaven, yet when he came down again, he 
could neither tell what he heard or describe what he saw; all he could say of it 
was, that what he heard was inutterable, and what he saw was inconceivable. 

It is the same thing as to the State of the Devil in those Regions which he now 
possesses, and where he now more particularly inhabits; my present Business 
then is not to enter into those grave Things so as to make them ridiculous, as I 
think most People do that talk of them; but as the Devil, let his Residence be 
where it will, has evidently free Leave to come and go, not into this World only; 
(I mean, the Region of our Atmosphere,) but for ought we know, to all the other 
inhabited Worlds which God has made, where-ever they are, and by whatsoever 
Names they are or may be known or distinguished; for if he is not confined in 
one Place, we have no Reason to believe he is excluded from any Place, Heaven 
only excepted, from whence he was expell’d for his Treason and Rebellion. 

His Liberty then being thus ascertain’d, three Things seem to be material for 
us to give an Account of, in order to form this Part of his History. 

1. What his Business is on this Globe of Earth which we vulgarly call the 
World, how he acts among us, what Affairs Mankind and he have together, and 
how far his Conduct here relates to Us, and Ours is, or may be influenc’d by 
him. 


2. Where his Principal Residence is, and whether he has not a particular 
Empire of his own, to which he retreats upon proper Occasions; where he 
entertains his Friends when they come under his particular Administration; and 
where, when he gets any Victory over his Enemies, he carries his Prisoners of 
War. 

3. What may probably be the great Business this black Emperor has at present 
upon his Hands, either in this World or out of it, and by what Agents he works. 


As these Things may perhaps run promiscuously thro’ the Course of this 
whole Work, and frequently be touch’d at under other Branches of the Devil’s 
History, so I do not propose them as Heads of Chapters or Particular Sections, 
for the Order of Discourse to be handled apart; for (by the way) as Satan’s 
Actings have not been the most regular Things in the World, so in our Discourse 
about him, it must not be expected that we can always tie our selves down to 
Order and Regularity, either as to Time, or Place, or Persons; for Satan being hic 
& ubique, a loose ungovern’d Fellow, we must be content to trace him where we 
can find him. 

It is true, in the foregoing Chapter, I shew’d you the Devil entred into the 
Herd Ecclesiastick, and gave you some Account of the first successful Step he 
took with Mankind since the Christian Epocha; how having secretly managed 
both Temporal and Spiritual Power apart, and by themselves, he now united 
them in Point of Management, and brought the Church Usurpation and the 
Army’s Usurpation together; the Pope to bless the General in deposing and 
murthering his Master the Emperor; and the General to recognise the Pope in 
dethroning his Master Christ Jesus. 

From this time forward you are to allow the Devil a mystical Empire in this 
World; not an Action of Moment done without him, not a Treason but he has a 
Hand in it, not a Tyrant but he prompts him, not a Government but he has a 
in it; not a Fool but he tickles him, not a Knave but he guides him; he has a 
Finger in every Fraud, a Key to every Cabinet, from the Divan at 
Constantinople, to the Mississipi in France, and to the South-Sea Cheats at 
; from the first Attack upon the Christian World, in the Person of the 
Romish Antichrist, down to the Bull Unigenitus; and from the Mixture of St. 
Peter and Confucius in China, to the Holy Office in Spain; and down to the 
Emlins and Dodwells of the current Age. 

How he has managed, and does manage, and how in all Probability he will 
manage till his Kingdom shall come to a Period, and how at last he will probably 
be managed himself, Enquire within, and you shall know farther. 








Chap. III. 


Of the Manner of Satan’s acting and carrying on his Affairs in this World, and 
particularly of his ordinary Workings in the dark, by Possession and Agitation. 

The Devil being thus reduc’d to act upon Mankind by Stratagem only, it 
remains to enquire how he performs, and which way he directs his Attacks; the 
Faculties of Man are a kind of a Garrison in a strong Castle, which as they 
defend it on the one hand under the Command of the reasoning Power of Man’s 
Soul, so they are prescribed on the other hand, and can’t sally out without Leave; 
for the Governor of a Fort does not permit his Soldiers to hold any 
Correspondence with the Enemy, without special Order and Direction. Now the 
great Enquiry before us is, How comes the Devil to a Parley with us? how does 
he converse with our Senses, and with the Understanding? How does he reach 
us, which way does he come at the Affections, and which way does he move the 
Passions? ‘Tis a little difficult to discover this treasonable Correspondence, and 
that Difficulty is indeed the Devil’s Advantage, and, for ought I see, the chief 
Advantage he has over Mankind. 

It is also a great Enquiry here, whether the Devil knows our Thoughts or no? If 
I may give my Opinion, I am with the negative; I deny that he knows any thing 
of our Thoughts, except of those Thoughts which he puts us upon thinking, for I 
will not doubt but he has the Art to inject Thoughts, and to revive dormant 
Thoughts in us: It is not so wild a Scheme as some take it to be, that Mr. Milton 
lays down, to represent the Devil injecting corrupt Desires and wandring 
Thoughts into the Head of Eve, by Dreams, and that he brought her to Dream 
whatever he put into her Thoughts, by whispering to her vocally when she was 
asleep; and to this End, he imagines the Devil laying himself close to her Ear, in 
the Shape of a Toad, when she was fall asleep; I say, this is not so wild a 
Scheme, seeing even now, if you can whisper any thing close to the Ear of a 
Person in a deep Sleep, so as to speak distinctly to the Person, and yet not 
awaken him, as has been frequently tried, the Person sleeping shall dream 
distinctly of what you say to him; nay, shall dream the very Words you say. 

We have then no more to ask, but how the Devil can convey himself to the Ear 
of a sleeping Person, and it is granted then that he may have Power to make us 
dream what he pleases: But this is not all, for if he can so forcibly, by his 
invisible Application, cause us to dream, what he pleases, why can he not with 
the same Facility prompt our Thoughts, whether sleeping or waking? To dream, 


is nothing else but to think sleeping; and we have abundance of deep-headed 
Gentlemen among us, who give us ample Testimony that they dream waking. 

But if the Devil can prompt us to dream, that is to say, to think, yet if he does 
not know our Thoughts, how then can he tell whether the Whisper had its 
Effect? The answer is plain, the Devil, like the Angler, baits the Hook, if the 
Fish bite he lies ready to take the Advantage, he whispers to the Imagination, 
and then waits to see how it works; as Naomi said to Ruth, Chap. iii. 5, 18. Sit 
still, my Daughter, until thou know how the Matter will fall, for the Man will not 
be at rest until he have finished the thing. Thus when the Devil had whisper’d to 
Eve in her Sleep, according to Milton, and suggested Mischief to her 
Imagination, he only sat still to see how the Matter would work, for he knew if it 
took with her, he should hear more of it; and then by finding her alone the next 
Day, without her ordinary Guard her Husband, he presently concluded she had 
swallowed the Bait, and so attack’d her afresh. 

A small deal of Craft, and less by far than we have reason to believe the Devil 
is Master of, will serve to discover whether such and such Thoughts as he knows 
he has suggested, have taken Place or no; the Action of the Person presently 
discovers it, at least to him that lies always upon the Watch, and has every Word, 
every Gesture, every Step we take subsequent to his Operation, open to him; it 
may therefore, for ought we know, be a great Mistake, and what most of us are 
guilty of, to tell our Dreams to one another in the Morning, after we have been 
disturb’d with them in the Night; for if the Devil converses with us so insensibly 
as some are of the Opinion he does, that is to say, if he can hear as far as we can 
see, we may be telling our Story to him indeed, when we think we are only 
talking to one another. 

This brings me most naturally to the important Enquiry, whether the Devil can 
walk about the World invisibly or no? The Truth is, this is no question to me; for 
as I have taken away his Visibility already, and have denied him all Prescience 
of Futurity too, and have prov’d he cannot know our Thoughts, nor put any 
Force upon Persons or Actions, if we should take away his Invisibility too, we 
should undevil him quite, to all Intents and Purposes, as to any Mischief he could 
do; nay, it would banish him the World, and he might e’en go and seek his 
Fortune some where else; for if he could neither be visible or invisible, neither 
act in publick or in private, he could neither have Business or Being in this 
Sphere, nor could we be any way concern’d with him. 

The Devil therefore most certainly has a Power and Liberty of moving about 
in this World, after some manner or another; this is verify’d as well by way of 
Allegory, as by way of History, in the Scripture it self; and as the first strongly 
suggests and supposes it to be so, the last positively asserts it; and, not to croud 


this Work with Quotations from a Book which we have not much to do with in 
the Devil’s Story, at least not much to his Satisfaction, I only hint his personal 
Appearance to our Saviour in the Wilderness, where it is said, the Devil taketh 
him up to an exceeding high Mountain; and in another Place, the Devil departed 
from him. What Shape or Figure he appear’d in, we do not find mentioned, but I 
cannot doubt his appearing to him there, any more than I can his talking to our 
Saviour in the Mouths, and with the Voices of the several Persons who were 
under the terrible Affliction of an actual Possession. 

These Things leave us no room to doubt of what is advanced above, namely, 
that he, (the Devil) has a certain Residence, or Liberty of residing in, and moving 
about upon the Surface of this Earth, as well as in the Compass of the 
Atmosphere, vulgarly call’d the Air, in some manner or other: That is the 
general. 

It remains to enquire into the manner, which I resolve into two Kinds; 

1. Ordinary, which I suppose to be his invisible Motions as a Spirit; under 
which Consideration I suppose him to have an unconfin’d, unlimited, 
unrestrain’d Liberty, as to the manner of acting; and this either in Persons, by 
Possession; or in Things, by Agitation. 

2. Extraordinary; which I understand to be his Appearances in borrowed 
Shapes and Bodies, or Shadows rather of Bodies; assuming Speech, Figure, 
Posture, and Several Powers, of which we can give little or no Account; in which 
extraordinary manner of Appearances, he is either limited by a Superior Power, 
or limits himself politically, as being not the Way most for his Interest or 
Purpose, to act in his Business, which is more effectually done in his State of 
Obscurity. 


Hence we must suppose the Devil has it very much in his own Choice, 
whether to act in one Capacity, or in the other, or in both; that is to say, of 
appearing, and not appearing, as he finds for his Purpose: In this State of 
Invisibility, and under the Operation of these Powers and Liberties, he performs 
all his Functions and Offices, as Devil, as Prince of Darkness, as God of this 
World, as Tempter, Accuser, Deceiver, and all whatsoever other Names of 
Office, or Titles of Honour he is known by. 

Now taking him in this large unlimited, or little limited State of Action, he is 
well call’d, the God of this World, for he has very much of the Attribute of 
Omnipresence, and may be said, either by himself or his Agents, to be every 
where, and see every thing; that is to say, every thing that is visible; for I cannot 
allow him any Share of Omniscience at all. 

That he ranges about every where, is with us, and sometimes in us, sees when 


he is not seen, hears when he is not heard, comes in without Leave, and goes out 
without Noise, is neither to be shut in or shut out, that when he runs from us we 
can’t catch him, and when he runs after us we can’t escape him, is seen when he 
is not known, and is known when he is not seen; all these things, and more, we 
have Knowledge enough about to convince us of the Truth of them; so that, as I 
have said above, he is certainly walking to and fro thro’ the Earth, &c. after 
some manner or other, and in some Figure or other, visible or invisible, as he 
finds Occasion. Now in order to make our History of him complete, the next 
Question before us is, how, and in what manner he acts with Mankind? how his 
Kingdom is carried on, and by what Methods he does his Business, for he 
certainly has a great deal of Business to do; he is not an idle Spectator, nor is he 
walking about incognito, and cloth’d in Mist and Darkness, purely in Kindness 
to us, that we should not be frighted at him; but ‘tis in Policy, that he may act 
undiscover’d, that he may see and not be seen, may play his Game in the dark, 
and not be detected in his Roguery; that he may prompt Mischief, raise 
Tempests, blow up Coals, kindle Strife, embroil Nations, use Instruments, and 
not be known to have his Hand in any thing, when at the same time he really has 
a Hand in every thing. 

Some are of Opinion, and I among the rest, that if the Devil was personally 
and visibly present among us, and we conversed with him Face to Face, we 
should be so familiar with him in a little time, that his ugly Figure would not 
affect us at all, that his Terrors would not fright us, or that we should any more 
trouble our selves about him, than we did with the last great Comet in 1678, 
which appear’d so long and so constantly without any particular known Event, 
that at last we took no more Notice of it than of the other ordinary Stars which 
had appear’d before we or our Ancestors were born. 

Nor indeed should we have much Reason to be frighted at him, or at least 
none of those silly Things could be said of him which we now amuse our selves 
about, and by which we set him up like a Scare-Crow to fright Children and old 
Women, to fill up old Stories, make Songs and Ballads, and in a Word, carry on 
the low priz’d Buffoonery of the common People; we should either see him in 
his Angelic Form, as he was from the Original, or if he has any Deformities 
entail’d upon him by the supreme Sentence, and in Justice to the Deformity of 
his Crime, they would be of a superior Nature, and fitted more for our Contempt 
as well as Horror, than those weak fancied Trifles contrived by our antient 
Devil-raisers and Devil-makers, to feed the wayward Fancies of old Witches and 
Sorcerers, who cheated the ignorant World with a Devil of their own making, set 
forth, in terrorem, with Bat’s Wings, Horns, cloven Foot, long Tail, fork’d 
Tongue, and the like. 


In the next Place, be his frightful Figure what it would, and his Legions as 
numerous as the Host of Heaven, we should see him still, as the Prince of Devils, 
tho’ monstrous as a Dragon, flaming as a Comet, tall as a Mountain, yet 
dragging his Chain after him equal to the utmost of his supposed Strength; 
always in Custody of his Jailors the Angels, his Power overpower’d, his Rage 
cow’d and abated, or at least aw’d and under Correction, limited and restrain’d; 
in a Word, we should see him a vanquish’d Slave, his Spirit broken, his Malice, 
tho’ not abated, yet Hand-cuff’d and overpower’d, and he not able to work any 
Thing against us by Force; so that he would be to us but like the Lions in the 
Tower, encag’d and lock’d up, unable to do the Hurt he wishes to do, and that 
we fear, or indeed any hurt at all. 

From hence ‘tis evident, that ‘tis not his Business to be public, or to walk up 
and down in the World visibly, and in his own Shape; his Affairs require a quite 
different Management, as might be made apparent from the Nature of Things, 
and the Manner of our Actings, as Men, either with our selves or to one another. 

Nor could he be serviceable in his Generation, as a public Person as now he is, 
or answer the End of his Party who employ him, and who, if he was to do their 
Business in public, as he does in private, would not be able to employ him at all. 

As in our moder Meetings for the Propagation of Impudence and other 
Virtues, there would be no Entertainment and no Improvement for the Good of 
the Age, if the People did not all appear in Masque, and conceal’d from the 
common Observation; so neither could Satan (from whose Management those 
more happy Assemblies are taken as Copies of a glorious Original) perform the 
usual and necessary Business of his Profession, if he did not appear wholly in 
Covert and under needful Disguises; how, but for the Convenience of his Habit, 
could he call himself into so many Shapes, act on so many different Scenes, and 
turn so many Wheels of State in the World, as he has done? as a meer profess’d 
Devil he could do nothing. 

Had he been oblig’d always to act the meer Devil in his own Clothes, and with 
his own Shape, appearing uppermost in all Cafes and Places, he could never 
have preach’d in so many Pulpits, presided in so many Councils, voted in so 
many Committees, sat in so many Courts, and influenc’d so many Parties and 
Factions in Church and State, as we have Reason to believe he has done in our 
Nation, and in our Memories too, as well as in other Nations and in more antient 
Times. The Share Satan has had in all the weighty Confusions of the Times, ever 
since the first Ages of Christianity in the World, has been carried on with so 
much Secresy, and so much with an Air of Cabal and Intrigue, that nothing can 
have been manag’d more subtilly and closely, and in the same Manner has he 
acted in our Times, in order to conceal his Interest, and conceal the Influence he 


has had in the Councils of the World. 

Had it been possible for him to have raised the Flames of Rebellion and War 
so often in this Nation, as he certainly has done? Could he have agitated the 
Parties on both Sides, and inflam’d the Spirits of three Nations, if he had appears 
in his own Dress, a meer naked Devil? It is not the Devil as a Devil that does the 
Mischief, but the Devil in Masquerade, Satan in full Disguise, and acting at the 
Head of civil Confusion and Distraction. 

If History may be credited, the French Court at the Time of our old 
Confusions was made the Scene of Satan’s Politicks, and prompted both Parties 
in England and in Scotland also to quarrel, and how was it done? Will any Man 
offer to scandalize the Devil so much as to say, or so much as to suggest that 
Satan had no Hand in it all? Did not the Devil, by the Agency of Cardinal 
Richlieu, send 400000 Crowns at one Time, and 600000 at another, to the Scots, 
to raise an Army and march boldly into England? and did not the same Devil at 
the same time, by other Agents, remit 800000 Crowns to the other Party, in order 
to raise an Army to fall upon the Scots? nay, did not the Devil with the same 
Subtilty send down the Archbishop’s Order to impose the Service-Book upon 
the People in Scotland, and at the same Time raise a Mob against it, in the great 
Church (at St. Giles’s)? Nay, did not he actually, in the Person of an old Woman 
(his favourite Instrument) throw the three-leg’d Stool at the Service-Book, and 
animate the zealous People to take up Arms for Religion, and turn Rebels for 
God Sake? 

All these happy and successful Undertakings, tho’ ‘tis no more to be doubted 
they were done by the Agency of Satan, and in a very surprizing Manner too, yet 
were all done in secret, by what I call Possession and Injection, and by the 
Agency and Contrivance of such Instruments, or by the Devil in the Disguise of 
such Servants as he found out fitted to be employ’d in his Work, and who he 
took a more effectual Care in concealing of. 

But we shall have Occasion to touch all this Part over again, when we come to 
discourse of the particular Habits and Disguises which the Devil has made use 
of, all along in the World, the better to cover his Actions, and to conceal his 
being concern’d in them. 

In the mean Time the Cunning or Artifice the Devil makes use of in all these 
Things is in it self very considerable; ‘tis an old Practice of his using, and he has 
gone on in diverse Measures, for the better concealing himself in it; which 
Measures, tho’ he varies sometimes, as his extraordinary Affairs require, yet 
they are in all Ages much the same, and have the same Tendency; namely, that 
he may get all his Business carried on by the Instrumentality of Fools; that he 
may make Mankind Agents in their own Destruction, and that he may have all 


his Work done in such a Manner as that he may seem to have no Hand in it; nay 
he contrives so well, that the very Name Devil is put upon his opposite Party, 
and the Scandal of the black Agent lies all upon them. 

In order then to look a little into his Conduct, let us enquire into the common 
Mistakes about him, see what Use is made of them to his Advantage, and how 
far Mankind is imposed upon in those Particulars, and to what Purpose. 





Chap. IV. 


Of Satan’s Agents or Missionaries, and their Actings upon and in the Minds of 
Men in his Name. 

Infinite Advantages attend the Devil in his retired Government, as they respect 
the Management of his Interests, and the carrying on his absolute Monarchy in 
the World; particularly as it gives him room to act by the Agency of his inferior 
Ministers and Messengers, call’d on many Occasions his Angels, of whom he 
has an innumerable Multitude, at his Command, enough, for ought we know, to 
Spare one to attend every Man and Woman now alive in the World; and of 
whom, if we may believe our second sight Christians, the Air is always as full, 
as a Beam of the Evening Sun is of Insects, where they are ever ready for 
Business, and to go and come as their great Governor issues out Orders for their 
Directions. 

These, as they are all of the same spirituous Quality with himself, and 
consequently invisible like him, except as above, are ready upon all Occasions to 
be sent to and into any such Person, and for such Purposes, superior Limitations 
only excepted, as the grand Director of Devils, (The Devil properly so call’d 
guides them;) and be the Subject or the Object what it will, that is to say, be the 
Person they are sent to, or into, as above, who it will, and the Business the 
Messenger is to do what it will, they are sufficiently qualified; for this is a 
Particular to Satan’s Messengers or Agents, that they are not like us humane 
Devils here in the World, some bred up one Way, some another, some of one 
Trade, some of another, and consequently some fit for some Business, some for 
another, some good for something, and some good for nothing, but his People 
are every one fit for every Thing, can find their Way every where, and are a 
Match for every Body they are sent to; in a Word, there are no foolish Devils, 
they are all fully qualified for their Employment, fit for any thing he sets them 
about, and very seldom mistake their Errand or fail in the Business they are sent 
to do. 

Nor is it strange at all, that the Devil should have such a numberless Train of 
Deputy Devils to act under him; for it must be acknowledged he has a great deal 
of Business upon his Hands, a vast deal of Work to do, abundance of public 
Affairs under his Direction, and an infinite Variety of particular Cases always 
before him; for Example. 

How many Governments in the World are wholly in his Administration? how 


many Divans and great Councils under his Direction? nay, I believe, ‘twould be 
hard to prove that there is or has been one Council of State in the World for 
many hundred Years past, down to the Year 1713, (we don’t pretend to come 
nearer home) where the Devil by himself, or his Agents in one Shape or another, 
has not sat as a Member, if not taken the Chair. 

And tho’ some learn’d Authors may dispute this Point with me, by giving 
some Examples where the Councils of Princes have been acted by a better Hand, 
and where Things have been carried against Satan’s Interest, and even to his 
great Mortification, it amounts to no more than this; namely, that in such Cases 
the Devil has been out-voted; but it does not argue but he might have been 
present there, and have push’d his Interest as far as he could, only that he had not 
the Success he expected; for I don’t pretend to say that he has never been 
disappointed; but those Examples are so rare, and of so small Signification, that 
when I come to the Particulars, as I shall do in the Sequel of this History, you 
will find them hardly worth naming; and that, take it one Time with another, the 
Devil has met with such a Series of Success in all his Affairs, and has so seldom 
been baulk’d; and where he has met with a little Check in his Politicks, has 
notwithstanding, so soon and so easily recover’d himself, regain’d his lost 
Ground, or replac’d himself in another Country when he has been supplanted in 
one, that his Empire is far from being lessen’d in the World, for the last thousand 
Years of the Christian Establishment. 

Suppose we take an Observation from the Beginning of Luther, or from the 
Year 1420, and call the Reformation a Blow to the Devil’s Kingdom, which 
before that was come to such a Height in Christendom, that ‘tis a Question not 
yet thorowly decided, whether that Medley of Superstition and horrible Heresies, 
that Mass of Enthusiam and Idols call’d the Catholick Hierarchy, was a Church 
of God or a Church of the Devil; whether it was an Assembly of Saints or a 
Synagogue of Satan: I say, take that Time to be the Epocha of Satan’s 
Declension and of Lucifer’s falling from Heaven, that is, from the Top of his 
terrestrial Glory, yet whether he did not gain in the Defection of the Greek 
Church about that Time and since, as much as he lost in the Reformation of the 
Roman, is what Authors are not yet agreed about, not reckoning what he has 
regain’d since of the Ground which he had lost even by the Reformation, (viz.) 
the Countries of the Duke of Savoy’s Dominion, where the Reformation is 
almost eaten out by Persecution; the whole Valtoline and some adjacent 
Countries; the whole Kingdom of Poland and almost all Hungary; for since the 
last War the Reformation, as it were, lies gasping for Breath, and expiring in that 
Country, also several large Provinces in Germany, as Austria, Carinthia, and the 
whole Kingdom of Bohemia, where the Reformation once powerfully planted, 


receiv’d its Death’s Wound at the Battle of Prague, Ann. 1627, and languish’d 
but a very little while, died and was buried, and good King Popery reign’d in its 
stead. 

To these Countries thus regain’d to Satan’s infernal Empire, let us add his 
modern Conquests and the Encroachments he has made upon the Reformation in 
the present Age, which are, however light we make of them, very considerable 
(viz.) the Electorate of the Rhine and the Palatinate, the one fallen to the House 
of Bavaria, and the other to that of Neuburgh, both Popish; the Dutchy of Deux 
Ponts fallen just now to a popish Branch, the whole Electorate of Saxony fallen 
under the Power of popish Government by the Apostacy of their Princes, and 
more likely to follow the Fate of Bohemia, whenever the diligent Devil can bring 
his new Project in Poland to bear, as ‘tis more than probable he will do so some 
time or other, by the growing Zeal as well as Power of (that House of Bigots) the 
House of 

But to sum up the dull Story; we must add in the Roll of the Devil’s 
Conquests, the whole Kingdom of France, where we have in one Year seen, to 
the immortal Glory of the Devil’s Politicks, that his Measures have prevailed to 
the total Extirpation of the Protestant Churches without a War; and that Interest 
which for 200 Years had supported it self in spight of Persecutions, Massacres, 
five civil Wars and innumerable Battles and Slaughters, at last receiv’d its 
mortal Wound from its own Champion Henry IV. and sunk into utter Oblivion, 
by Satan’s most exquisite Management under the Agency of his two prime 
Ministers Cardinal Richlieu and Lewis the XIV, whom he entirely possess’d. 

Thus far we have a melancholy View of the Devil’s new Conquests, and the 
Ground he has regain’d upon the Reformation, in which his secret Management 
has been so exquisite, and his Politicks so good, that could he bring but one 
Thing to pass, which by his own former Mistake, (for the Devil is not infallible) 
he has rendred impossible, he would bring the Protestant Interest so near its 
Ruin, that Heaven would be, as it were, put to the Necessity of working by 
Miracle to prevent it; the Case is thus. 

Antient Historians tell us, and from good Authority, that the Devil finding it 
for his Interest to bring his favourite Mahomet upon the Stage, and spread the 
victorious Half-Moon upon the Ruin of the Cross, having with great Success, 
rais’d first the Saracen Empire, and then the Turkish to such a Height, as that the 
Name of Christian seemed to be extirpated in those two Quarters of the World, 
which were then not the greatest only, but by far the most powerful, I mean Asia 
and Africa; having totally laid wast all those antient and flourishing Churches of 
Africa, the Labours of St. Cyprian, Tertullian, St. Augustine, and 670 Christian 
Bishops and Fathers, who govern’d there at once, also all the Churches of 





Smyrna, Philadelphia, Ephesus, Sardis, Antioch, Laodicea, and innumerable 
others in Pontus, Bithynia, and the Provinces of the lesser Asia. 

The Devil having, I say, finish’d these Conquests so much to his Satisfaction, 
began to turn his Eyes Northward, and tho’ he had a considerable Interest in the 
Whore of Babylon, and had brought his Power by the Subjection of the Roman 
Hierarchy to a great Height, yet finding the Interest of Mahomet most suitable to 
his devilish Purposes, as most adapted to the Destruction of Mankind, and laying 
waste the World, he resolv’d to espouse the growing Power of the Turk, and 
bring him in upon Europe like a Deluge. 

In order to this, and to make Way for an easy Conquest, like a true Devil he 
work’d under Ground, and sap’d the Foundation of the Christian Power, by 
sowing Discord among the reigning Princes of Europe; that so envying one 
another they might be content to stand still and look on while the Turk devoured 
them one by one, and at last might swallow them up all. 

This devilish Policy took to his Heart’s Content; the Christian Princes stood 
still, stupid, dozing, and unconcern’d, till the Turk conquered Thrace, over-run 
Servia, Macedonia, Bulgaria, and all the Remains of the Grecian Empire, and at 
last the Imperial City of Constantinople it self. 

Finding this politic Method so well answer his Ends, the Devil, who always 
improves upon the Success of his own Experiments, resolv’d from that time to 
lay a Foundation for the making those Divisions and Jealousies of the Christian 
Princes immortal; whereas they were at first only personal, and founded in 
private Quarrels between the Princes respectively; such as Emulation of one 
another’s Glory, Envy at the extraordinary Valour, or other Merit of this or that 
Leader, or Revenge of some little Affront; for which notwithstanding, so great 
was the Piety of Christian Princes in those Days, that they made no Scruple to 
sacrifice whole Armies, yea, Nations, to their Piques and private Quarrels, a 
certain Sign whose Management they were under. 

These being the Causes by which the Devil first sow’d the Seeds of Mischief 
among them, and the Success so well answering his Design, he could not but 
wish to have the same Advantage always ready at his Hand; and therefore he 
resolv’d to order it so, that these Divisions, which, however useful to him, were 
only personal, and consequently temporary, like an Annual in the Garden, which 
must be rais’d anew every Season, might for the future be national, and 
consequently durable and immortal. 

To this end it was necessary to lay the Foundation of eternal Feud, not in the 
Humours and Passions of Men only, but in the Interests of Nations: The Way to 
do this was to form and state the Dominion of those Princes, by such a Plan 
drawn in Hell, and laid out from a Scheme truly political, of which the Devil was 


chief Engineer; that the Divisions should always remain, being made a natural 
Consequence of the Situation of the Country, the Temper of their People, the 
Nature of their Commerce, the Climate, the Manner of living, or something 
which should for ever render it impossible for them to unite. 

This, I say, was a Scheme truly infernal, in which the Devil was as certainly 
the principal Operator, to illustrate great Things by small, as ever John of 
Leyden was of the High Dutch Rebellion, or Sir John B t of the late 
Project, called the South-Sea Stock. Nor did this Contrivance of the Devil at all 
dishonour his Author, or the Success appear unworthy of the Undertaker; for we 
see it not only answer the End, and made the Turk victorious at the same Time, 
and formidable to Europe ever after, but it works to this Day, the Foundation of 
the Divisions remains in all the several Nations, and that to such a Degree that it 
is impossible they should unite. 

This is what I hinted before, in which the Devil was mistaken, and is another 
instance that he knows nothing of what is to come; for this very Foundation of 
immortal Jealousy and Discord between the several Nations of Spain, France, 
Germany, and others, which the Devil himself with so much Policy contriv’d, 
and which serv’d his Interests so long, is now the only Obstruction to his 
Designs, and prevents the entire Ruin of the Reformation; for tho’ the reform’d 
Countries are very Powerful, and some of them, as Great Britain and Prussia is 
particularly, more powerful than ever; yet it cannot be said that the Protestant 
Interests in general are stronger than formerly, or so strong as they were in 1623 
under the victorious Arms of the Swede; On the other Hand, were it possible that 
the Popish Powers, to wit, of France, Spain, Germany, Italy and Poland, which 
are intirely Popish, could heartily unite their Interests, and should join their 
Powers to attack the Protestants, the latter would find it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to defend themselves. 

But as fatal as such a Union of the Popish Powers would be, and as useful as it 
would be to the Devil’s Cause at this time, not the Devil with all his Angels are 
able to bring it to pass; no, not with all his Craft and Cunning; he divided them, 
but he can’t unite them; so that even just as ‘tis with Men, so ‘tis with Devils, 
they may do in an Hour what they can’t undo in an Age. 

This may comfort those faint-hearted Christians among us, who cry out of the 
Danger of a religious War in Europe, and what terrible Things will happen when 
France, and Spain, and Germany, and Italy, and Poland shall all unite; let this 
Answer satisfy them, The Devil himself can never make France and Spain, or 
France and the Emperor unite; jarring Humours may be reconcil’d, but jarring 
Interests never can: They may unite so as to make Peace, tho’ that can hardly be 
long, but never so as to make Conquests together; they are too much afraid of 





one another, for one to bear, that any Addition of Strength should come to the 
other. But this is a Digression. We shall find the Devil mistaken and 
disappointed too on several other Occasions, as we go along. 

I return to Satan’s Interest in the several Governments and Nations, by vertue 
of his Invisibility, and which he carries on by Possession; ‘tis by this Invisibility 
that he presides in all the Councils of foreign Powers, (for we never mean our 
own, that we always premise;) and what tho’ it is alledged by the Criticks, that 
he does not preside, because there is always a President; I say, if he is not in the 
President’s Chair, yet if he be in the President himself, the Difference is not 
much; and if he does not vote as a Counsellor, if he votes in the Counsellor, ‘tis 
much the same; and here, as it was in the Story of Ahab the King of Israel, as he 
was a lying Spirit in the Mouths of all his Prophets, so we find him a Spirit of 
some particular evil Quality or other, in all the Transactions and Transactors on 
that Stage of Life we call the State. 

Thus he was a dissembling Spirit in Char. [X. a turbulent Spirit in Char. V. 
Emperors; a bigotted Spirit of Fire and Faggot in our Queen Mary; an apostate 
Spirit in Hen. IV.; a cruel Spirit in Peter of Castile; a revengeful Spirit in 
Ferdinand II.; a Phaeton in Lewis XIV.; a Sardanapalus in C. II. 

In the Great Men of the World, take them a degree lower than the Class of 
Crown’d Heads, he has the same secret Influence; and hence it comes to pass, 
that the greatest Heroes, and Men of the highest Character for Atchievements of 
Glory, either by their Virtue or Valour, however they have been crowned with 
Victories, and elevated by human Tongues, whatever the most consummate 
Virtues or good Qualities they have been known by, yet they have always had 
some Devil or other in them to preserve Satan’s Claim to them uninterrupted, 
and prevent their Escape out of his Hands; thus we have seen a bloody Devil in a 
D?Alva; a profligate Devil in a Buckingham; a lying, artful, or politick Devil in a 
Richlieu; a treacherous Devil in a Mazarin; a cruel, merciless Devil in a Cortez; 
a debauch’d Devil in an Eugene; a conjuring Devil in a Luxemburg; and a 
covetous Devil in a M—————h: In a word, tell me the Man, I tell you the Spirit 
that reign’d in him. 

Nor does he thus carry on his secret Management by Possession in Men of the 
first Magnitude only, but have you not had Evidences of it among our selves? 
how has he been a lying Spirit in the Mouths of our Prophets, a factious Spirit in 
the Heads of our Politicians, a profuse Devil in a B——s, a corrupt Devil in M 
—, a proud Spirit in my Lord Plausible, a bullying Spirit in my Lord Bugbear, 
a talkative Spirit in his Grace the D of Rattle-hall, a scribling Spirit in my 
Lord H. , arun-away Spirit in my Lord Frightful; and so thro’ a long Roll 
of Heroes, whose exceeding, and particular Qualifications proclaim loudly what 











Handle the Devil took them by, and how fast he held them; for these were all 
Men of ancient Fame, I hope you know that. 

From Men of Figure, we descend to the Mob, and ‘tis there the same thing; 
Possession, like the Plague, is Morbus Plebei; not a Family but he is a Spirit of 
Strife and Contention among them; not a Man but he has a Part in him; he is a 
drunken Devil in one, a whoring Devil in another, a thieving Devil in a third, a 
lying Devil in the fourth, and so on, to a thousand, and a hundred thousand, ad 
infinitum. 

Nay, even the Ladies have their Share in the Possession; and if they have not 
the Devil in their Heads, or in their Tails, in their Faces or their Tongues, it must 
be some poor despicable She-devil that Satan did not think it worth his while to 
meddle with; and the Number of those that are below his Operation, I doubt is 
very small. But that Part I have much more to say to in its Place. 

From Degrees of Persons, to Professions and Employments, ‘tis the same; we 
find the Devil is a true Posture-master, he assumes any Dress, appears in any 
Shape, counterfeits every Voice, acts upon every Stage; here he wears a Gown, 
there a long Robe; here he wears the Jack-Boots, there the Small-Sword; is here 
an Enthusiast, there a Buffoon; on this Side he acts the Mountebank, on that Side 
the Merry-Andrew; nothing comes amiss to him, from the Great Mogul, to the 
Scaramouch; the Devil is in them, more or less, and plays his Game so well that 
he makes sure Work with ‘em all: He knows where the Common Foible lies, 
which is Universal Passion, what Handle to take hold of every Man by, and how 
to cultivate his Interest so, as not to fail of his End, or mistake the Means. 

How then can it be deny’d but that his acting thus in tenebris, and keeping out 
of the sight of the World, is abundantly his Interest, and that he could do 
nothing, comparatively speaking, by any other Method? 

What would this publick Appearance have signified? Who would have 
entertain’d him in his own proper Shape and Person? Even B B— 
himself, tho’ all the World knows him to have a foolish Devil in him, would not 
have been Fool enough to have taken him into his Service, if he had known him: 
And my Lord Simpleton also, who Satan has set up for a cunning Fool, seems to 
have it sit much better upon him now he passes for a Fool of Art, than it should 
have done if the naked Devil had come and challenged him for a Fool in Nature. 

Infinite Variety illustrate the Devil’s Reign among the Sons of Men; all which 
he manages with admirable Dexterity, and a Slight particular to himself, by the 
mere Advantage of his present conceal’d Situation, and which, had he been 
obliged to have appear’d in Publick, had been all lost, and he capable of just 
nothing at all, or at least of nothing more than the other ordinary Politicians of 
Wickedness could have done without him. 





Now, Authors are much divided as to the manner how the Devil manages his 
proper Instruments for Mischief; for Satan has a great many Agents in the Dark, 
who neither have the Devil in them, nor are they much acquainted with him, and 
yet he serves himself of them, whether of their Folly, or of that other Frailty 
call’d Wit, ‘tis all one, he makes them do his Work, when they think they are 
doing their own; nay, so cunning is he in his guiding the weak Part of the World, 
that even when they think they are serving God, they are doing nothing less or 
more than serving the Devil; nay, ‘tis some of the nicest Part of his Operation, to 
make them believe they are serving God, when they do his Work. Thus those 
who the Scripture foretold should persecute Christ’s Church in the latter Days, 
were to think they do God good Service: Thus the Inquisition, (for Example,) it 
may be, at this time, in all the acts of Christian Cruelty which they are so famous 
for (if any of them are ignorant enough not to know that they are Devils 
incarnate) they may, for ought we know, go on for God’s sake; torture, murther, 
starve to Death, mangle and macerate, and all for God, and God’s Catholic 
Church; and ‘tis certainly the Devil’s Master-piece to bring Mankind to such a 
Perfection of Devilism as that of the Inquisition is; for if the Devil had not been 
in them, could they christen such a Hell-fire Judicature as the Inquisition is, by 
the Name of the Holy Office? And so in Paganism, how could so many Nations 
among the poor Indians offer human Sacrifices to their Idols, and murther 
thousands of Men, Women and Children, to appease this God of the Air, when 
he is angry, if the Devil did not act in them under the Vizor of Devotion? 

But we need not go to America, or to the Inquisition, not to Paganism or to 
Popery either, to look for People that are sacrificing to the Devil, or that give 
their Peace-offerings to him, while they are offer’d upon God’s Altar; are not our 
Churches (ay, and Meeting-houses too, as much as they pretend to be more 
sanctified than their Neighbours) full of Devil Worshipers? Where do his 
Devotees gratulate one another, and congratulate him, more than at Church? 
where, while they hold up their Hands, and turn up their Eyes towards Heaven, 
they make all their Vows to Satan, or at least to the fair Devils his 
Representatives, which I shall speak of in their Place. 

Do not the Sons of God make Assignations with the Daughters of Men in the 
very House of Worship? Do they not talk to them in the Language of the Eyes? 
And what is at the Bottom of it, while one Eye is upon the Prayer-book, and the 
other adjusting their Dress? Are they not sacrificing to Venus and Mercury, nay, 
and the very Devil they dress at? 

Let any Man impartially survey the Church-Gestures, the Air, the Postures and 
the Behaviour; let him keep an exact Roll, and if I do not shew him two Devil 
Worshipers for one true Saint, then the Word Saint must have another 


Signification than I ever yet understood it by. 

The Church (as a Place) is the Receptacle of the Dead, as well as the 
Assembly of the Living; what relates to those below, I doubt Satan, if he would 
be so kind, could give a better Account of than I can; but as to the Superficies, I 
pretend to so much Penetration as to tell you, that there are more Spectres, more 
Apparitions always there, than you that know nothing of the matter may be 
aware of. 

I happen’d to be at an eminent Place of God’s most devout Worship the other 
Day, with a Gentleman of my Acquaintance, who, I observed, minded very little 
the Business he ought to come about; first I saw him always busy staring about 
him and bowing this Way and that Way, nay, he made two or three bows and 
Scrapes when he was repeating the Responses to the Ten Commandments, and 
assure you he made it correspond strangely, so that the Harmony was not so 
broken in upon as you would expect it should; thus; Lord, and a Bow to a fine 
Lady just come up to her Seat, have Mercy upon us; three Bows to a 
Throng of Ladies that came into the next Pew altogether, and incline then 
stop’d to make a great Scrape to my Lord , our Hearts, just then the Hearts 
of all the Church were gone off from the Subject, for the Response was over, so 
he huddled up the rest in Whispers, for God a Mighty could hear him well 
enough, he said, nay, as well as if he had spoken as loud as his Neighbours did. 

After we were come home, I ask’d him what he meant by all this, and what he 
thought of it? 

How could I help it, said he, I must not be rude. 

What, says I, rude to who? 

Why, says he, there came in so many she Devils I could not help it. 

What, said I, could not you help bowing when you were saying your Prayers? 

O Sir! says he, the Ladies would have thought I had slighted them, I could not 
avoid it. 

Ladies! said I, I thought you call’d them Devils just now. 

Ay, ay, Devils, said he, little charming Devils, but I must not be rude to them 
however. 

Very well, said I, then you would be rude to God a Mighty, because you could 
not be rude to the Devil? 

Why that’s true, said he, but what can we do? there’s no going to Church as 
the Case stands now, if we must not worship the Devil a little between whiles. 

This is the Case indeed, and Satan carries his Point on every Hand; for if the 
fair speaking World, and the fair looking World are generally Devils, that is to 
say, are in his Management, we are sure the foul speaking and the foul doing 
World are all on his Side, and you have then only the fair-doing Part of the 











World that are out of his Class, and when we speak of them, O how few! 

But I return to the Devil’s managing our wicked Part, for this he does with 
most exquisite Subtilty; and this is one Part of it, (viz.) he thrusts our Vices into 
our Virtues, by which he mixes the Clean and the Unclean, and thus by the 
Corruption of the one, poisons and debauches the other, so that the Slave he 
governs cannot account for his own common Actions, and is fain to be oblig’d to 
his Maker to accept of the Heart without the Hands and Feet; to take, as we 
vulgarly express it, the Will for the Deed, and if Heaven was not so good to 
come into that half in half Service, I don’t see but the Devil would carry away all 
his Servants: Here indeed I should enter into a long Detail of involuntary 
Wickedness, which in short, is neither more or less than the Devil in every Body, 
ay, in every one of you, (our Governors excepted) take it as you please. 

What is our Language when we look back with Reflection and Reproach on 
past Follies? I think I was bewitch’d, I was posses’d, certainly the Devil was in 
me, or else I had never been such a Sot: Devil in you, Sir! Ay, who doubts it; 
you may be sure the Devil was in you, and there he is still, and next Time he can 
catch you in the same Snare, you’ll be just the same Sot that you say you were 
before. 

In short, the Devil is too cunning for us, and manages us his own Way; he 
governs the Vices of Men by his own Methods; tho’ every Crime will not make 
a Man a Devil, yet it must be owned that every Crime puts the Criminal in some 
Measure into the Devil’s Power, gives him a Title to the Man, and he treats him 
magisterially ever after. 

Some tell us every single Man, every individual has a Devil attending him, to 
execute the Orders of the (Grand Signior) Devil of the whole Clan; that this 
attending evil Angel, for so he is call’d, sees every Step you take, is with you in 
every Action, prompts you to every Mischief, and leaves you to do every Thing 
that is pernicious to your self; they also alledge that there is a good Spirit which 
attends him too, which latter is always accessary to every Thing that we do that 
is good, and reluctant to evil; If this is true, how comes it to pass that those two 
opposite Spirits do not quarrel about it when they are pressing us to contrary 
Actions, one good and the other evil? and why does the evil tempting Spirit so 
often prevail? Instead of answering this difficult Question, I shall only tell you, 
as to this Story of good and evil Angels attending every particular Person, ‘tis a 
good Allegory indeed to represent the Struggle in the Mind of Man between 
good and evil Inclinations; but as to the rest, the best Thing I can say of it is, that 
I think ‘tis a Fib. 

But to take Things as they are, and only talk by way of natural Consequence, 
for to argue from Nature is certainly the best Way to find out the Devil’s Story; 


if there are good and evil Spirits attending us, that is to say, a good Angel and a 
Devil, then ‘tis no unjust Reproach upon any Body to say, when they follow the 
Dictates of the latter, the Devil is in them; or they are Devils; nay, I must carry it 
farther still, namely, that as the Generality and greatest Number of People do 
follow and obey the evil Spirit and not the good, and that the predominate Power 
is allowed to be the nominating Power; you must then allow, that in short, the 
greater Part of Mankind has the Devil in them, and so I come to my Text. 

To this Purpose give me leave to borrow a few Lines of a Friend on this very 
Part of the Devil’s Management. 

To Places and Persons he suits his Disguises, 
And dresses up all his Banditti, 
Who as Pickpockets flock to a Country Assizes, 
Croud up to the Court and the City. 


They’re at every Elbow and every Ear, 
And ready at every call, Sir; 

The vigilant Scout plants his Agents about, 
And has something to do with us all, Sir. 


In some he has Part, and in some he’s the Whole, 
And of some (like the Vicar of Baddow) 

It can neither be said they have Body or Soul, 
But only are Devils in Shadow. 


The Pretty and Witty, are Devils in Masque, 
The Beauties are meer Apparitions; 

The homely alone by their Faces are known, 
And the Good by their ugly Conditions. 


The Beaus walk about like the Shadows of Men. 
And wherever he leads ‘em they follow, 

But tak’em and shak’em, there’s not one in ten 
But’s as light as a Feather and hollow. 


Thus all his Affairs he drives on in Disguise, 
And he tickles Mankind with a Feather: 

Creeps in at our Ears, and looks out at our Eyes, 
And jumbles our Senses together. 


He raises the Vapours, and prompts the Desires, 
And to ev’ry dark Deed holds the Candle; 

The Passions enflames and the Appetite fires, 
And takes ev’ry Thing by the Handle. 


Thus he walks up and down in compleat Masquerade, 
And with every Company mixes, 

Sells in every Shop, works at every Trade, 

And ev’ry Thing doubtful perplexes. 


How Satan comes by this governing Influence in the Minds and upon the 
Actions of Men, is a Question I am not yet come to, nor indeed does it so 
particularly belong to the Devil’s History, it seems rather a Polemick, so it may 
pass at School among the Metaphysicks, and puzzle the Heads of our Masters; 
wherefore I think to write to the learned Dr. B—— about it, imploring his most 
sublime Haughtiness, that when his other more momentous Avocations of 
Pedantry and Pedagogism will give him an Interval from Wrath and Contention, 
he will set apart a Moment to consider human Nature Deviliz’d, and give us a 
Mathematical Anatomical Description of it; with a Map of Satan’s Kingdom in 
the Microcosm of Mankind, and such other Illuminations as to him and his 
Contemporaries and, &c. in their great Wisdom shall seem meet. 











Chap. V. 


Of the Devil’s Management in the Pagan Hierarchy by Omens, Entrails, Augurs, 
Oracles, and such like Pageantry of Hell; and how they went off the Stage at last 
by the Introduction of true Religion. 

I have adjourn’d, not finished, my Account of the Devil’s secret Management 
by Possession, and shall reassume it, in its Place; but I must take leave to 
mention some other Parts of his retir’?d Scheme, by which he has hitherto 
manag’d Mankind, and the first of these is by that Fraud of all Frauds call’d 
Oracle. 

Here his Trumpet yielded an uncertain Sound for some Ages, and like what he 
was, and according to what he practised from the Beginning, he deliver’d out 
Falshood and Delusion by Retale: The Priests of Apollo acted this Farce for him 
to a great Nicety at Delphos; there were divers others at the same Time, and 
some, which to give the Devil his due, he had very little Hand in, as we shall see 
presently. 

There were also some smaller, some greater, some more, some less famous 
Places where those Oracles were seated, and Audience given to the Enquirers, in 
all which the Devil, or some Body for him, Permissu Superiorum, for either 
vindictive or other hidden Ends and Purposes, was allow’d to make at least a 
Pretension to the Knowledge of Things to come; but, as publick Cheats generally 
do, they acted in Masquerade, and gave such uncertain and inconsistent 
Responses, that they were oblig’d to use the utmost Art to reconcile Events to 
the Prediction, even after things were come to pass. 

Here the Devil was a lying Spirit, in a particular and extraordinary manner, in 
the Mouths of all the Prophets; and yet he had the Cunning to express himself so, 
that whatever happen’d, the Oracle was suppos’d to have meant as it fell out; 
and so all their Augurs, Omens and Voices, by which the Devil amus’d the 
World, not at that Time only, but since, have been likewise interpreted. 

Julian the Apostate dealt mightily in these Amusements, but the Devil, who 
neither wish’d his Fall, or presag’d it to him, evidenc’d that he knew nothing of 
Julian’s Fate; for that, as he sent almost to all the Oracles of the East, and 
summon’d all the Priests together to inform him of the Success of his Persian 
Expedition, they all, like Ahab’s Prophets, having a lying Spirit in them, 
encourag’d him and promis’d him Success. 

Nay, all the ill Omens which disturb’d him, they presag’d good from; for 


Example, he was at a prodigious Expence when he was at Antioch to buy up 
white Beasts, and white Fowls, for Sacrifices, and for predicting from the 
Entrails; from whence the Antiochians, in contempt, call’d him Victimarius; but 
whenever the Entrails foreboded Evil, the cunning Devil made the Priests put a 
different Construction upon them, and promise him Good: When he entred into 
the Temple of the Genij to offer Sacrifice, one of the Priests dropt down dead; 
this, had it had any Signification more than a Man falling dead of an Apoplectic, 
would have signified something fatal to Julian, who made himself a Brother 
Sacrist or Priest; whereas the Priests turn’d it presently to signify the Death of 
his Colleague, the Consul Sallust which happen’d just at the same Time, tho’ 
eight hundred Miles off; so in another Case, Julian thought it ominous that he, 
who was Augustus should be nam’d with two other Names of Persons, both 
already dead; the Case was thus, the Stile of the Emperor was Julianus Feelix 
Augustus, and two of his principal Officers were Julianus and Felix; now both 
Julianus and Felix died within a few Days of one another, which disturb’d Him 
much, who was the third of the three Names; but his flattering Devil told him it 
all imported Good to him (viz.) that tho’ Julianus and Felix should die, Augustus 
should be immortal. 

Thus whatever happen’d, and whatever was foretold, and how much soever 
they differ’d from one another, the lying Spirit was sure to reconcile the 
Prediction and the Event, and make them at least seem to correspond in Favour 
of the Person enquiring. 

Now we are told Oracles are ceased, and the Devil is farther limited for the 
Good of Mankind, not being allow’d to vent his Delusions by the Mouths of the 
Priests and Augurs, as formerly: I will not take upon me to say how far they are 
really ceas’d, more than they were before; I think ‘tis much more reasonable to 
believe there was never any Reality in them at all, or that any Oracle ever gave 
out any Answers but what were the Invention of the Priests and the Delusions of 
the Devil; I have a great many antient Authors on my Side in this Opinion, as 
Eusebius, Tertullian, Aristotle, and others, who as they liv’d so near the Pagan 
Times, and when even some of those Rites were yet in Use, they had much more 
Reason to know, and could probably pass a better Judgment upon them; nay 
Cicero himself ridicules them in the openest manner; again, other Authors 
descend to Particular and shew how the Cheat was manag’d by the Heathen 
Sacrists and Priests, and in what enthusiastic manner they spoke; namely, by 
going into the hollow Images, such as the brazen Bull and the Image of Apollo, 
and how subtilly they gave out dubious and ambiguous Answers; that when the 
People did not find their Expectations answer’d by the Event, they might be 
imposed upon by the Priests, and confidently told they did not rightly understand 


the Oracle’s Meaning: However, I cannot say but that indeed there are some 
Authors of good Credit too, who will have it that there was a real prophetic 
Spirit in the Voice or Answers given by the Oracles, and that oftentimes they 
were miraculously exact in those Answers; and they give that of the Delphic 
Oracle answering the Question which was given about Cresus for an Example, 
viz. what Cresus was doing at that time? to wit, that he was boiling a Lamb and 
the Flesh of a Tortoise together, in a brass Vessel, or Boiler, with a Cover of the 
same Metal; that is to say, in a Kettle with a brass Cover. 

To affirm therefore, that they were all Cheats, a Man must encounter with 
Antiquity, and set his private Judgment up against an establish’d Opinion; but 
‘tis no matter for that; if I do not see any thing in that receiv’d Opinion capable 
of Evidence, much less of Demonstration, I must be allow’d still to think as I do; 
others may believe as they list; I see nothing hard or difficult in the Thing; the 
Priests, who were always historically inform’d of the Circumstances of the 
Enquirer, or at least something about them, might easily find some ambiguous 
Speech to make, and put some double Entendre upon them, which upon the 
Event solv’d the Credit of the Oracle, were it one way or other; and this they 
certainly did, or we have room to think the Devil knows less of Things now than 
he did in former Days. 

It is true that by these Delusions the Priests got infinite Sums of Money, and 
this makes it still probable that they would labour hard, and use the utmost of 
their Skill to uphold the Credit of their Oracles; and ‘tis a full Discovery, as well 
of the Subtlety of the Sacrists, as of the Ignorance and Stupidity of the People, in 
those early Days of Satan’s Witchcraft; to see what merry Work the Devil made 
with the World, and what gross Things he put upon Mankind: Such was the 
Story of the Dordonian Oracle in Epirus, viz. That two Pigeons flew out of 
Thebes (N. B. it was the Egyptian Thebes) from the Temple of Belus, erected 
there by the antient Sacrists, and that one of these fled Eastward into Lybia, and 
the Desarts of Africk, and the other into Greece, namely, to Dordona, and these 
communicated the divine Mysteries to one another, and afterwards gave mystical 
Solutions to the devout Enquirers; first the Dordonian Pigeon perching upon an 
Oak spoke audibly to the People there, that the Gods commanded them to build 
an Oracle, or Temple, to Jupiter, in that Place; which was accordingly done: The 
other Pigeon did the like on the Hill in Africa, where it commanded them to 
build another to Jupiter Ammon, or Hammon. 

Wise Cicero contemned all this, and, as Authors tell us, ridiculed the Answer, 
which, as I have hinted above, the Oracle gave to Cresus proving that the Oracle 
it self was a Liar, that it could not come from Apollo, for that Apollo never spoke 
Latin: In a Word, Cicero rejected them all, and Demosthenes also mentions the 


Cheats of the Oracles; when speaking of the Oracle of Apollo, he said, Pithia 
Philippiz’d; that is, that when the Priests were brib’d with Money, they always 
gave their Answers in favour of Philip of Macedon. 

But that which is most strange to me is, that in this Dispute about the Reality 
of Oracles, the Heathen who made use of them are the People who expose them, 
and who insist most positively upon their being Cheats and Impostors, as in 
particular those mentioned above; while the Christians who reject them, yet 
believe they did really foretel Things, answer Questions, &c. only with this 
Difference, that the Heathen Authors who oppose them, insist that ‘tis all 
Delusion and Cheat, and charge it upon the Priests; and the Christian Opposers 
insist that it was real, but that the Devil, not the Gods, gave the Answers; and 
that he was permitted to do it by a superior Power, to magnify that Power in the 
total silencing them at last. 

But, as I said before, I am with the Heathen here, against the Christian 
Writers, for I take it all to be a Cheat and Delusion: I must give my Reason for it, 
or I do nothing; my Reason is this, I insist Satan is as blind in Matters of 
Futurity, as we are, and can tell nothing of what is to come; these Oracles often 
pretending to predict, could be nothing else therefore but a Cheat form’d by the 
Money-getting Priests to amuse the World, and bring Grist to their Mill: If I 
meet with any thing in my Way to open my Eyes to a better Opinion of them, I 
shall tell it you as I go on. 

On the other hand, whether the Devil really spake in those Oracles, or set the 
cunning Priests to speak for him; whether they predicted, or only made the 
People believe they predicted; whether they gave Answers which came to pass, 
or prevail’d upon the People to believe that what was said did come to pass, it 
was much at one, and fully answer’d the Devil’s End; namely, to amuse and 
delude the World; and as to do, or to cause to be done, is the same Part of 
Speech, so whoever did it, the Devil’s Interest was carried on by it, his 
Government preserv’d, and all the Mischief he could desire was effectually 
brought to pass, so that every way they were the Devil’s Oracles, that’s out of 
the Question. 

Indeed I have wonder’d sometimes why, since by this Sorcery the Devil 
perform’d such Wonders, that is, play’d so many Tricks in the World, and had 
such universal Success, he should set up no more of them; but there might be a 
great many Reasons given for that, too long to tire you with at present: ‘Tis true, 
there were not many of them, and yet considering what a great deal of Business 
they dispatch’d, it was enough, for six or eight Oracles were more than sufficient 
to amuse all the World: The chief Oracles we meet with in History are among 
the Greeks and the Romans, viz. 


That of Jupiter Ammon, in Lybia, as above. 

The Dordonian, in Epirus. 

Apollo Delphicus, in the Country of Phocis in Greece. 

Apollo Clavius, in Asia Minor. 

Serapis, in Alexandria in Egypt. 

Trophomis, in Beotia. 

Sybilla Cumea, in Italy. 

Diana, at Ephesus. 

Apollo Daphneus, at Antioch. 

Besides many of lesser Note, in several other Places, as I have hinted before. 

I have nothing to do here with the Story mentioned by Plutarch, of a Voice 
being heard at Sea, from some of the Islands call’d the Echinades, and calling 
upon one Thamuz, an Egyptian, who was on board a Ship, bidding him, when he 
came to the Palodes, other Islands in the Jonian Seas, tell them there that the 
great God Pan was dead; and when Thamuz perform’d it, great Groanings, and 
Howlings, and Lamentation were heard from the Shore. 

This Tale tells but indifferently, tho’ indeed it looks more like a Christian 
Fable, than a Pagan; because it seems as if made to honour the Christian 
Worship, and blast all the Pagan Idolatry; and for that Reason I reject it, the 
Christian Profession needing no such fabulous Stuff to confirm it. 

Nor is it true in fact, that the Oracles did cease immediately upon the Death of 
Christ; but, as I noted before, the Sum of the Matter is this; the Christian 
Religion spreading it self universally, as well as miraculously, and that too by 
the Foolishness of Preaching, into all Parts of the World, the Oracles ceas’d; that 
is to say, their Trade ceas’d, their Rogueries were daily detected, the deluded 
People being better taught, came no more after them, and being asham’d, as well 
as discourag’d, they sneak’d out of the World as well as they could; in short the 
Customers fell off, and the Priests, who were the Shopkeepers, having no 
Business to do, shut up their Shops, broke, and went away; the Trade and the 
Tradesmen were hiss’d off the Stage together; so that the Devil, who, it must be 
confess’d, got infinitely by the Cheat, became bankrupt, and was oblig’d to set 
other Engines at work, as other Cheats and Deceivers do, who when one Trick 
grows stale, and will serve no longer, are forc’d to try another. 

Nor was the Devil to seek in new Measures; for tho’ he could not give out his 
delusive Trash as he did before, in Pomp and State, with the Solemnity of a 
Temple and a Set of Enthusiasts call’d Priests, who plaid a thousand Tricks to 
amuse the World, he then had Recourse to his old Egyptian Method, which 
indeed was more antient than that of Oracles; and that was by Magic, Sorcery, 
Familiars, Witchcraft, and the like. 


Of this we find the people of the South, that is, of Arabia and Chaldea were 
the first, from whence we are told of the Wise Men, that is to say, Magicians, 
were call’d Chaldeans and Southsayers. Hence also we find Ahaziah the King of 
Israel sent to Baalzebub the God of Ekron, to enquire whether he should live or 
die? This some think was a kind of an Oracle, tho’ others think it was only some 
over-grown Magician, who counterfeited himself to be a Devil, and obtain’d 
upon that Idol-hunting Age to make a Cunning Man of him; and for that Purpose 
he got himself made a Priest of Baalzebub, the God of Ekron, and gave out 
Answers in his Name. Thus those merry Fellows in Egypt, Jannes and Jambres, 
are said to mimick Moses and Aaron, when they work’d the miraculous Plagues 
upon the Egyptians; and we have some Instances in Scripture that support this, 
such as the Witch of Endor, the King Manasses, who dealt with the Devil 
openly, and had a Familiar; the Woman mentioned Acts xvi. who had a Spirit of 
Divination, and who got Money by playing the Oracle; that is, answering 
doubtful Questions, &c. which Spirit, or Devil, the Apostles cast out. 

Now tho’ it is true that the old Women in the World have fill’d us with Tales, 
some improbable, others impossible; some weak, some ridiculous, and that this 
puts a general Discredit upon all the graver Matrons, who entertain us with 
Stories better put together, yet ‘tis certain, and I must be allow’d to affirm, that 
the Devil does not disdain to take into his Service many Troops of good Old 
Women, and Old Women-Men too, who he finds ‘tis for his Service to keep in 
constant Pay; to these he is found frequently to communicate his Mind, and 
oftentimes we find them such Proficients, that they know much more than the 
Devil can teach them. 

How far our antient Friend Merlin, or the grave Matron his (Satan’s) most 
trusty and well-beloved Cousin and Counsellor, Mother Shipton, were 
commissioned by him to give out their prophetic Oracles, and what degree of 
Possession he may have arrived to in them upon their Midnight Excursions, I 
will not undertake to prove; but that he might be acquainted with them both, as 
well as with several of our modern Gentlemen, I will not deny neither. 

I confess it is not very incongruous with the Devil’s Temper, or with the 
Nature of his Business, to shift hands; possibly he found that he had tried the 
World with Oracular Cheats; that Men began to be forfeited with them, and grew 
sick of the Frauds which were so frequently detected; that it was time to take 
new Measures, and contrive some new Trick to Bite the World, that he might not 
be expos’d to Contempt; or perhaps he saw the Approach of new Light, which 
the Christian Doctrine bringing with it began to spread in the Minds of Men; that 
it would out-shine the dim buming ignis fatuus, with which he had so long 
cheated Mankind, and was afraid to stand it, lest he should be mobb’d off the 


Stage by his own People, when their Eyes should begin to open: That upon this 
foot he might in Policy withdraw from those old Retreats the Oracles, and 
restrain those Responses before they lost all their Credit; for we find the People 
seem’d to be at a mighty Loss for some time, for want of them, so that it made 
them run up and down to Conjurers, and Man-Gossips, to brazen Heads, 
speaking Calves, and innumerable simple Things, so gross that they are scarce fit 
to be named, to satisfy the Itch of having their Fortunes told them, as we call it. 

Now as the Devil is very seldom blind to his own Interest, and therefore 
thought fit to quit his old way of imposing upon the World by his Oracles, only 
because he found the World began to be too wise to be imposed upon that way; 
so on the other hand, finding there was still a Possibility to delude the World, 
tho’ by other Instruments, he no sooner laid down his Oracles, and the solemn 
Pageantry, magnificent Appearances, and other Frauds of his Priests and 
Votaries, in their Temples and Shrines; but he set up a new Trade, and having, as 
I have said, Agents and Instruments sufficient for any Business that he could 
have to employ them in, he begins in Corners, as the learned and merry Dr. 
Brown says, and exercises his minor Trumperies by way of his own contriving, 
lifting a great Number of new-found Operators, such as Witches, Magicians, 
Diviners, Figure-casters, Astrologers, and such inferior Seducers. 

Now it is true, as that Doctor says, this was running into Corners, as if he had 
been expell’d his more triumphant way of giving Audience in Form, which for 
so many Ages had been allow’d him; yet I must add, that as it seem’d to be the 
Devil’s own doing, from a right Judgment of his Affairs, which had taken a new 
Turn in the World, upon the shining of new Lights from the Christian Doctrine, 
so it must be acknowledged the Devil made himself amends upon Mankind, by 
the various Methods he took, and the Multitude of Instruments he employ’d, and 
perhaps deluded Mankind in a more fatal and sensible manner than he did 
before, tho’ not so universally. 

He had indeed before more Pomp and Figure put upon it, and he cheated 
Mankind then in a Way of Magnificence and Splendor; but this was not in above 
eight or ten principal Places, and not fifty Places in all, public or private; 
whereas now fifty thousand of his Angels and Instruments, visible and invisible, 
hardly may be said to suffice for one Town or City; but in short, as his invisible 
Agents fill the Air, and are at hand for Mischief on every Emergence, so his 
visible Fools swarm in every Village, and you have scarce a Hamlet or a Town 
but his Emissaries are at Hand for Business; and which is still worse, in all 
Places he finds Business; nay even where Religion is planted and seems to 
flourish; yet he keeps his Ground and pushes his Interest according to what has 
been said elsewhere upon the same Subject, that wherever Religion plants, the 


Devil plants close by it. 

Nor, as I say, does he fail of Success, Delusion spreads like a Plague, and the 
Devil is sure of Votaries; like a true Mountebank, he can always bring a Croud 
about his Stage, and that some Times faster than other People. 

What I observe upon this Subject is this, that the World is at a strange Loss for 
want of the Devil; if it was not so, what’s the Reason, that upon the silencing the 
Oracles, and Religion telling them that Miracles are ceas’d, and that God has 
done speaking by Prophets, they never enquire whether Heaven has established 
any other or new Way of Revelation, but away they ran with their Doubts and 
Difficulties to these Dreamers of Dreams, Tellers of Fortunes, and personal 
Oracles to be resolv’d; as if when they acknowledge the Devil is dumb, these 
could speak; and as if the wicked Spirit could do more than the Good, the 
Diabolical more than the Divine, or that Heaven having taken away the Devil’s 
Voice, had furnish’d him with an Equivalent, by allowing Scolds, Termagants, 
and old weak and superannuated Wretches to speak for him; for these are the 
People we go to now in our Doubts and Emergencies. 

While this Blindness continues among us, ‘tis Nonsense to say that Oracles 
are silenced, or the Devil is dumb, for the Devil gives Audience still by his 
Deputies; only as Jeroboam made Priests of the meanest of the People, so he is 
grown a little humble, and makes use of meaner Instruments than he did before; 
for whereas the Priests of Apollo, and of Jupiter, were splendid in their 
Appearance, of grave and venerable Aspect, and sometimes of no mean Quality; 
now he makes use of Scoundrels and Rabble, Beggars and Vagabonds, old Hags, 
superannuated miserable Hermits, Gypsies and Strollers, the Pictures of Envy 
and ill Luck. 

Either the Devil is grown an ill Master, and gives but mean Wages, that he can 
get no better Servants; or else Common Sense is grown very low priz’d and 
contemptible; that such as these are fit Tools to continue the Succession of 
Fraud, and carry on the Devil’s Interest in the World; for were not the Passions 
and Temper of Mankind deeply pre-engaged in favour of this dark Prince, we 
could never suffer our selves to accept of his Favours by the Hands of such 
contemptible Agents as these! How do we receive his Oracles from an old Witch 
of particular Eminence, and who we believe to be more than ordinarily inspir’d 
from Hell; I say, we receive the Oracle with Reverence; that is to say, with a 
kind of Horror, with regard to the Black Prince it comes from, and at the same 
time turn our Faces away from the Wretch that mumbles out the Answers, lest 
she should cast an Evil Eye, as we call it, upon us, and put a Devil into us when 
she plays the Devil before us? How do we listen to the Cant of those worst of 
Vagabonds the Gypsies, when at the same time we watch our Hedges and Hen- 


roosts for fear of their thieving? 

Either the Devil uses us more like Fools than he did our Ancestors, or we 
really are worse Fools than those Ages produced, for they were never deluded by 
such low-priz’d Devils as we are; by such despicable Bridewell Devils, that are 
fitter for a Whipping-post than an Altar, and instead of being receiv’d as the 
Voice of an Oracle, should be sent to the House of Correction for Pick-pockets. 

Nor is this accidental, and here and there one of these Wretches to be seen, but 
in short, if it has been in other Nations as it is with us, I do not see that the Devil 
was able to get any better People into his Pay, or at least very rarely: Where have 
we seen any thing above a Tinker turn Wizard? and where have we had a Witch 
of Quality among us, Mother Je gs excepted? and if she had not been more 
of something else than a Witch, ‘twas thought she had never got so much Money 
by her Profession. 

Magicians, Southsayers, Devil-raisers, and such People, we have heard much 
of, but seldom above the Degree of the meanest of the mean People, the lowest 
of the lowest Rank: Indeed the Word Wise Men, which the Devil wou’d fain 
have had his Agents honour’d with, was used a while in Egypt, and in Persia, 
among the Chaldeans, but it continued but a little while, and never reach’d so far 
Northward as our Country; nor, however the Devil has managed it, have many of 
our great Men, who have been most acquainted with him, ever been able to 
acquire the Title of Wise Men. 

I have heard that in older Times, I suppose in good Queen Bess’s Days, or 
beyond, (for little is to be said here for any thing on this Side of her time) there 
were some Counsellors and Statesmen who merited the Character of wise, in the 
best Sense; that is to say, good, and wise, as they stand in Conjunction; but as to 
what has happen’d since that, or, as we may Call it, from that Queen’s Funeral to 
the late Revolution, I have little to say; but I’ll tell you what honest Andrew 
Marvel said of those Times, and by that you may, if you please, make your 
Calculation or let it alone, ‘tis all one. 

“To see a white Staff-maker, a Beggar, a Lord, 

“And scarce a wise Man at a long Council-Board. 





But I may be told this relates to wise Men in another Constitution, or wise 
Men as they are opposed to Fools; whereas we are talking of them now under 
another Class, namely, as Wisemen or Magicians, Southsayers, &c. such as were 
in former Times call’d by that Name. 

But to this I answer, that take them in which Sense you please, it may be the 
same; for if I were to ask the Devil the Character of the best Statesman he had 
employ’d among us for many Years past, I am apt to think that tho’ Oracles are 


ceased, he would honestly, according to the old ambiguous Way, when I ask’d if 
they were Christians, answer they were (his) Privy-Counsellors. 

It is but a little while ago, that I happen’d (in Conversation) to meet with a 
long List of the Magistrates of that Age, in a neighbouring Country, that is to 
say, the Men of Fame among them; and it was a very diverting Thing to see the 
Judgment which was pass’d upon them among a great deal of good Company; it 
is not for me to tell you how many white Staves, Golden Keys, Mareshals 
Batoons, Cordons Blue, Gordon Rouge and Gordon Blanc, there were among 
them, or by what Titles, as Dukes, Counts, Marquis, Abbot, Bishop, or Justice 
they were to be distinguish’d; but the marginal Notes I found upon most of them 
were (being mark’d with an Asterism) as follows. 

Such a Duke, such eminent Offices added to his Titles (* in the Margin) 











No Saint. 
Such an Arch with the Title of Noble added, No Archangel. 
Such an eminent Statesman and prime Minister, No Witch. 








Such a Ribbon with a Set of great Letters added, No Conjurer. 

It presently occurr’d to me that tho’ Oracles were ceased, and we had now no 
more double Entendre in such a Degree as before, yet that ambiguous Answers 
were not at an End; and that whether those Negatives were meant so by the 
Writers, or not, ‘twas certain Custom led the Readers to conclude them to be 
Satyrs, that they were to be rung backwards like the Bells when the Town’s on 
fire; tho’ in short, I durst not read them backward any where, but as speaking of 
foreign People, for fear of raising the Devil I am talking of. 

But to return to the Subject; to such mean Things is the Devil now reduc’d in 
his ordinary Way of carrying on his Business in the World, that his Oracles are 
deliver’d now by the Bellmen and the Chimney-Sweepers, by the meanest of 
those that speak in the Dark, and if he operates by them, you may expect it 
accordingly; his Agents seem to me as if the Devil had singl’d them out by their 
Deformity, or that there was something particular requir’d in their Aspect to 
qualify them for their Employment; whence it is become proverbial, when our 
Looks are very dismal and frightful, to say, I look like a Witch, or in other Cases 
to say, as ugly as a Witch; in another Case to look as envious as a Witch; now 
whether there is any Thing particularly requir’d in the Looks of the Devil’s 
modern Agents, which is assisting in the Discharge of their Offices, and which 
make their Answers appear more solemn, this the Devil has not yet reveal’d, at 
least not to me; and therefore why it is that he singles out such Creatures as are 
fit only to fright the People that come to them with their Enquiries, I do not take 
upon me to determine. 

Perhaps it is necessary they should be thus extraordinary in their Aspect, that 


they might strike an Awe into the Minds of their Votaries, as if they were 
Satan’s true and real Representatives; and that the said Votaries may think when 
they speak to the Witches they are really talking to the Devil; or perhaps ‘tis 
necessary to the Witches themselves, that they should be so exquisitely ugly, that 
they might not be surpriz’d at whatever Figure the Devil makes when he first 
appears to them, being certain they can see nothing uglier than themselves. 

Some are of the Opinion that the Communication with the Devil, or between 
the Devil and those Creatures his Agents, has something assimulating in it, and 
that if they were tolerable before, they are, ipso facto, turn’d into Devils by 
talking with him; I will not say but that a Tremor in the Limbs, a Horror in the 
Aspect, and a surprizing Stare in the Eyes may seize upon some of them when 
they really see the Devil, and that the frequent Repetition may make those 
Distortions, which we so constantly see in their Faces becomes natural to them; 
by which if it does not continue always upon the Countenance, they can at least, 
like the Posture-Masters, cast themselves into such Figures and frightful 
Dislocations of the Lines and Features in their Faces, and so assume a Devil’s 
Face suitable to the Occasion, or as may serve the turn for which they take it up, 
and as often as they have any use for it. 

But be it which of these the Enquirer pleases, ‘tis all one to the Case in Hand; 
this is certain, that such deform’d Devil-like Creatures, most of those we call 
Hags and Witches, are in their Shapes and Aspects, and that they give out their 
Sentences and frightful Messages with an Air of Revenge for some Injury 
receiv’d; for Witches are fam’d chiefly for doing Mischief. 

It seems the Devil has always pick’d out the most ugly and frightful old 
Women to do his Business; Mother Shipton, our famous English Witch or 
Prophetess, is very much wrong’d in her Picture, if she was not of the most 
terrible Aspect imaginable; and if it be true that Merlin, the famous Welch 
Fortune-Teller, was a frightful Figure, it will seem the more rational to believe, 
if we credit another Story, (viz.) that he was begotten by the Devil himself, of 
which I shall speak by it self: But to go back to the Devil’s Instruments being so 
ugly; it may be observed, I say, that the Devil has always dealt in such sort of 
Cattle; the Sybils, of whom so many strange prophetic Things are recorded, 
whether true or no is not to the Question, are (if the Italian Painters may have 
any Credit given them) all represented as very old Women; and as if Ugliness 
were a Beauty to old Age, they seem to paint them out as ugly and frightful as 
(not they, the Painters) but even as the Devil himself could make them; not that I 
believe there are any original Pictures of them really extant; but it is not unlikely 
that the Italians might have some traditional Knowledge of them, or some 
remaining Notions of them, or particularly that antient Sybil named Anus, who 


sold the fatal Book to Tarquin; ‘tis said of her that Tarquin supposed she doated 
with Age. 

I had Thoughts indeed here to have entred into a learned Disquisition of the 
Excellency of old Women in all diabolical Operations, and particularly of the 
Necessity of having recourse to them for Satan’s more exquisite Administration, 
which also may serve to solve the great Difficulty in the natural Philosophy of 
Hell; namely, why it comes to pass that the Devil is oblig’d for want of old 
Women, properly so call’d, to turn so many antient Fathers, grave Counsellors 
both of Law and State, and especially Civilians or Doctors of the Law into old 
Women, and how the extraordinary Operation is perform’d; but this, as a Thing 
of great Consequence in Satan’s Management of humane Affairs, and 
particularly as it may lead us into the necessary History, as well as Characters of 
some of the most eminent of these Sects among us, I have purposely reserv’d for 
a Work by it self, to be published, if Satan hinders not, in fifteen Volumes in 
Folio, wherein I shall in the first Place define in the most exact Manner possible, 
what is to be understood by a Male old Woman, of what heterogeneous Kind 
they are produced, give you the monstrous Anatomy of the Parts, and especially 
those of the Head, which being fill’d with innumerable Globules of a sublime 
Nature, and which being of a fine Contexture without, but particularly hollow in 
the Cavity, defines most philosophically that antient paradoxical Saying, (viz.) 
being full of Emptiness, and makes it very consistent with Nature and common 
Sense. 

I shall likewise spend some Time, and it must be Labour too, I assure you, 
when ‘tis done, in determining whether this new Species of Wonderfuls are not 
deriv’d from that famous old Woman Merlin, which I prove to be very 
reasonable for us to suppose, because of the many several judicious Authors, 
who affirm the said Merlin, as I hinted before, to have been begotten by the 
Devil. 

As to the deriving his Gift of Prophesy from the Devil, by that pretended 
Generation, I shall omit that Part, because, as I have all along insisted upon it, 
that Satan himself has no prophetic or predicting Powers of his own, it is not 
very clear to me that he could convey it to his Posterity, nil dat quod not habet. 

However, in deriving this so much magnified Prophet in a right Line from the 
Devil, much may be said in favour of his ugly Face, in which it was said he was 
very remarkable, for it is no new Thing for a Child to be like the Father; but all 
these weighty Things I adjourn for the present, and proceed to the Affair in 
Hand, namely, the several Branches of the Devil’s Management since his 
quitting his Temples and Oracles. 


Chap. VI. 


Of the extraordinary Appearance of the Devil, and particularly of the Cloven- 
Foot. 

Some People would fain have us treat this Tale of the Devil’s appearing with a 
Cloven-Foot with more Solemnity than I believe the Devil himself does; for 
Satan, who knows how much of a Cheat it is, must certainly ridicule it, in his 
own Thoughts, to the last Degree; but as he is glad of any Way to hoodwink the 
Understandings, and bubble the weak Part of the World; so if he sees Men 
willing to take every Scarecrow for a Devil, it is not his Business to undeceive 
them; on the other Hand, he finds it his Interest to foster the Cheat, and serve 
himself of the Consequence: Nor could I doubt but the Devil, if any Mirth be 
allow’d him, often laughs at the many frightful Shapes and Figures we dress him 
up in, and especially to see how willing we are first to paint him as black, and 
make him appear as ugly as we can, and then stare and start at the Spectrum of 
our own making. 

The Truth is, that among all the Horribles that we dress up Satan in, I cannot 
but think we shew the least of Invention in this of a Goat, or a Thing with a 
Goat’s Foot, of all the rest; for tho’ a Goat is a Creature made use of by our 
Saviour in the Allegory of the Day of Judgment, and is said there to represent the 
wicked rejected Party, yet it seems to be only on Account of their Similitude to 
the Sheep, and so to represent the just Fate of Hypocrisy and Hypocrites, and in 
particular to form the necessary Antithesis in the Story; for else, our whimsical 
Fancies excepted, a Sheep or a Lamb has a Cloven-Foot as well as a Goat; nay, 
if the Scripture be of any Value in the Case, ‘tis to the Devil’s Advantage, for the 
dividing the Hoof was the distinguishing Character or Mark of a clean Beast, and 
how the Devil can be brought into that Number is pretty hard to say. 

One would have thought if we had intended to have given a just Figure of the 
Devil, it would have been more apposite to have rank’d him among the Cat-kind, 
and given him a Foot (if he is to be known by his Foot) like a Lion, or like a red 
Dragon, being the same Creatures which he is represented by in the Text, and so 
his Claws would have had some Terror in them as well as his Teeth. 

But neither is the Goat a true Representative of the Devil at all, for we do not 
rank the Goats among the Subtle or cunning Part of the Brutes; he is counted a 
fierce Creature indeed of his Kind, tho’ nothing like those other abovemention’ d; 
and he is emblematically used to represent a lustful Temper, but even that Part 


does not fully serve to describe the Devil, whose Operation lies principally 
another Way. 

Besides it is not the Goat himself that is made use of, ‘tis the Cloven-Hoof 
only, and that so particularly, that the Cloven Foot of a Ram or a Swine, or any 
other Creature, may serve as well as that of a Goat, only that History gives us 
some Cause to call it the Goat’s Foot. 

In the next Place ‘tis understood by us not as a bare Token to know Satan by, 
but as if it were a Brand upon him, and that like the Mark God put upon Cain, it 
was given him for a Punishment, so that he cannot get leave to appear without it, 
nay cannot conceal it whatever other Dress or Disguise he may put on; and as if 
it was to make him as ridiculous as possible, they will have it be, that whenever 
Satan has Occasion to dress himself in any humane Shape, be it of what Degree 
soever, from the King to the Beggar, be it of a fine Lady or of an old Woman, 
(the Latter it seems he oftenest assumes) yet still he not only must have this 
Cloven-Foot about him, but he is oblig’d to shew it too; nay, they will not allow 
him any Dress, whether it be a Prince’s Robes, a Lord Cha—r’s Gown, or a 
Lady’s Hoop and long Petticoats, but the Cloven-Foot must be shew’d from 
under them; they will not so much as allow him an artificial Shoe or a Jack-Boot, 
as we often see contriv’d to conceal a Club-Foot or a Wooden-Leg; but that the 
Devil may be known wherever he goes, he is bound to shew his Foot; they might 
as well oblige him to set a Bill upon his Cap, as Folks do upon a House to be let, 
and have it written in capital Letters, I am the Devil. 

It must be confess’d this is very particular, and would be very hard upon the 
Devil, if it had not another Article in it, which is some Advantage to him, and 
that is, that the Fact is not true; but the Belief of this is so universal, that all the 
World runs away with it; by which Mistake the good People miss the Devil 
many times where they look for him, and meet him as often where they did not 
expect him, and when for want of this Cloven-Foot they do not know him. 

Upon this very Account I have sometimes thought, not that this has been put 
upon him by meer Fancy, and the Cheat of a heavy Imagination, propagated by 
Fable and Chymny-Corner Divinity, but that it has been a Contrivance of his 
own; and that, in short, the Devil rais’d this Scandal upon himself, that he might 
keep his Disguise the better, and might go a Visiting among his Friends without 
being known; for were it really so, that he could go no where without this 
particular Brand of Infamy, he could not come into Company, could not dine 
with my Lord Mayor, nor drink Tea with the Ladies, could not go to the 
Drawing-R: at , could not have gone to Fountainbleau to the King of 
France’s Wedding, or to the Diet of Poland, to prevent the Grandees there 
coming to an Agreement; nay, which would be still worse than all, he could not 








go to the Masquerade, nor to any of our Balls; the Reason is plain, he would be 
always discover’d, expos’d and forc’d to leave the good Company, or which 
would be as bad, the Company would all cry out the Devil and run out of the 
Room as if they were frighted; nor could all the Help of Invention do him any 
Service, no Dress he could put on would cover him; not all our Friends at 
Tavistock Corner could furnish him with a Habit that would disguise or conceal 
him, this unhappy Foot would spoil it all: Now this would be a great a Loss to 
him, that I question whether he could carry on any of his most important Affairs 
in the World without it; for tho’ he has access to Mankind in his compleat 
Disguise, I mean that of his Invisibility, yet the Learned very much agree in this, 
that his corporal Presence in the World is absolutely necessary upon many 
Occasions, to support his Interest and keep up his Correspondences, and 
particularly to encourage his Friends when Numbers are requisite to carry on his 
Affairs; but this Part I shall have Occasion to speak of again, when I come to 
consider him as a Gentleman of Business in his Locality, and under the Head of 
visible Apparition; but I return to the Foot. 

As I have thus suggested that the Devil himself has politically spread about 
this Notion concerning his appearing with a Cloven-Foot, so I doubt not that he 
has thought it for his Purpose to paint this Cloven-Foot so lively in the 
Imaginations of many of our People, and especially of those clear sighted Folks 
who see the Devil when he is not to be seen, that they would make no Scruple to 
say, nay and to make Affidavit too, even before Satan himself, whenever he sat 
upon the Bench, that they had seen his Worship’s Foot at such and such a Time; 
this I advance the rather because ‘tis very much for his Interest to do this, for if 
we had not many Witnesses, viva voce, to testify it, we should have had some 
obstinate Fellows always among us, who would have denied the Fact, or at least 
have spoken doubtfully of it, and so have rais’d Disputes and Objections against 
it, as impossible, or at least as improbable; buzzing one ridiculous Notion or 
other into our Ears, as if the Devil was not so black as he was painted, that he 
had no more a Cloven-Foot than a Pope, whose Apostolical Toes have so often 
been reverentially kiss’d by Kings and Emperors: but now alas this Part is out of 
the Question, not the Man in the Moon, not the Groaning-Board, not the 
speaking of Fryar Bacon’s Brazen-Head, not the Inspiration of Mother Shipton, 
or the Miracles of Dr. Faustus, Things as certain as Death and Taxes, can be 
more firmly believ’d: The Devil not have a Cloven-Foot! I doubt not but I could, 
in a short Time, bring you a thousand old Women together, that would as soon 
believe there was no Devil at all; nay, they will tell you, he could not be a Devil 
without it, any more than he could come into the Room, and the Candles not 
burn blue, or go out and not leave a smell of Brimstone behind him. 


Since then the Certainty of the Thing is so well establish’d, and there are so 
many good and substantial Witnesses ready to testify that he has a Cloven-Foot, 
and that they have seen it too; nay, and that we have Antiquity on our Side, for 
we have this Truth confirm’d by the Testimony of many Ages; why should we 
doubt it any longer? we can prove that many of our Ancestors have been of this 
Opinion, and divers learn’d Authors have left it upon Record, as particularly that 
learned Familiarist Mother Hazel, whose Writings are to be found in MS. in the 
famous Library at Pye-Corner; also the admir’d Joan of Amesbury, the History 
of the Lancashire Witches, and the Reverend Exorcist of the Devil’s of London, 
whose History is extant among us to this Day; all these and many more may be 
quoted, and their Writings referr’d to for the Confirmation of the Antiquity of 
this Truth; but there seems to be no Occasion for farther Evidence, ‘tis enough, 
Satan himself, if he did not raise the Report, yet tacitly owns the Fact, at least he 
appears willing to have it believ’d, and be receiv’d as a general Truth for the 
Reasons above. 

But besides all this, and as much a Jest as some unbelieving People would 
have this Story pass for, who knows but that if Satan is empower’d to assume 
any Shape or Body, and to appear to us visibly, as if really so shap’d; I say, who 
knows but he may, by the same Authority, be allow’d to assume the Addition of 
the Cloven-Foot, or two or four Cloven-Feet, if he pleased? and why not a 
Cloven-Foot as well as any other Foot, if he thinks fit? For if the Devil can 
assume a Shape, and can appear to Mankind in a visible Form, it may, I doubt 
not, with as good Authority be advanc’d that he is left at Liberty to assume what 
Shape he pleases, and to choose what Case of Flesh and Blood he’Il please to 
wear, whether real or imaginary; and if this Liberty be allow’d him, it is an 
admirable Disguise for him to come generally with his Cloven-Foot, that when 
he finds it for his Purpose, on special Occasions to come without it, as I said 
above, he may not be suspected; but take this with you as you go, that all this is 
upon a Supposition that the Devil can assume a visible Shape, and make a real 
Appearance, which however I do not yet think fit to grant or deny. 

Certain it is, the first People who bestow’d a Cloven-Foot upon the Devil, 
were not so despicable as you may imagine, but were real Favourites of Heaven; 
for did not Aaron set up the Devil of a Calf in the Congregation, and set the 
People a dancing about it for a God? Upon which Occasion, Expositors tell us, 
that particular Command was given, Levit. xvii. 7. They shall no more offer their 
Sacrifices unto Devils, after whom they have gone a Whoring; likewise King 
Jeroboam set up the two Calves, one at Dan and the other at Bethel, and we find 
them charg’d afterwards with setting up the Worship of Devils instead of the 
Worship of God. 


After this we find some Nations actually sacrificed to the Devil in the Form of 
a Ram, and others of a Goat; from which, and that above of the Calves at Horeb, 
I doubt not the Story of the Cloven-Foot first derived; and it is plain that the 
Worship of that Calf at Horeb is meant in the Scripture quoted above, Levit. xvii. 
7. Thou shalt no more offer Sacrifices unto Devils: The Original is Seghnirim; 
that is, rough and hairy Goats or Calves; and some think also in this Shape the 
Devil most ordinarily appeared to the Egyptians and Arabians, from whence it 
was derived. 

Also in the old Writings of the Egyptians, I mean their hieroglyphick Writing, 
before the Use of Letters was known, we are told this was the Mark that he was 
known by; and the Figure of a Goat was the Hieroglyphick of the Devil; some 
will affirm that the Devil was particularly pleased to be so represented; how they 
came by their Information, and whether they had it from his own Mouth or not, 
Authors have not yet determined. 

But be this as it will, I do not see that Satan could have been at a Loss for 
some extraordinary Figure to have banter’d Mankind with, tho’ this had not been 
thought of; but thinking of the Cloven-Foot first, and the Matter being 
indifferent, this took place, and easily rooted it self in the bewildred Fancy of the 
People, and now ‘tis riveted too fast for the Devil himself to remove it if he was 
disposed to try; but as I said above, ‘tis none of his Business to solve Doubts or 
remove Difficulties out of our Heads, but to perplex us with more, as much as he 
can. 

Some People carry this Matter a great deal higher still, and will have the 
Cloven-Foot be like the great Stone which the Brasilian Conjurers used to solve 
all difficult Questions upon, after having used a great many monstrous and 
barbarous Gestures and Distortions of their Bodies, and cut certain Marks or 
magical Figures upon the Stone; so, I say, they will have this Cloven-Foot be a 
kind of a Conjuring-Stone, and tell us, that in former Times, when Satan drove a 
greater Trade with Mankind in publick, than he has done of late, he gave this 
Cloven-Foot as a Token to his particular Favourites to work Wonders with, and 
to conjure by, and that Witches, Fairies, Hobgoblins, and such Things, of which 
the Antients had several Kinds, at least in their Imagination, had all a Goat’s Leg 
with a Cloven-Foot to put on upon extraordinary Occasions; it seems this 
Method is of late grown out of Practice, and so like the melting of Marble and 
the painting of Glass, ‘tis laid aside among the various useful Arts which History 
tells us are lost to the World; what may be practised in the Fairy World, if such a 
Place there be, we can give no particular Account at present. 

But neither is this all, for other wou’d-be-wise People take upon them to make 
farther and more considerable Improvements upon this Doctrine of the Cloven- 


Foot, and treat it as a most significant Instrument of Satan’s private Operation, 
and that as Joseph is said to Divine, that is to say, to conjure by his Golden Cup 
which was put into Benjamin’s Sack, so the Devil has managed several of his 
secret Operations, and Possessions, and other hellish Mechanisms upon the 
Spirits as well as Bodies of Men, by the Medium or Instrumentality of the 
Cloven-Foot; accordingly it had a Kind of an hellish Inspiration in it, and a 
separate and magical Power by which he wrought his infernal Miracles; that the 
Cloven-Foot had a superior Signification, and was not only emblematic and 
significative of the Conduct of Men, but really guided their Conduct in the most 
important Affairs of Life; and that the Agents the Devil employ’d to influence 
Mankind, and to delude them and draw them into all the Snares and Traps that 
he lays continually for their Destruction, were equipp’d with this Foot in Aid of 
their other Powers for Mischief. 

Here they read us learn’d Lectures upon the sovereign Operations which the 
Devil is at present Master of, in the Government of human Affairs; and how the 
Cloven-Foot is an Emblem of the true double Entendre or divided Aspect, which 
the great Men of the World generally act with, and by which all their Affairs are 
directed; from whence it comes to pass that there is no such Thing as a single 
hearted Integrity, or an upright Meaning to be found in the World; that Mankind, 
worse than the ravenous Brutes, preys upon his own Kind, and devours them by 
all the laudable Methods of Flattery, Whyne, Cheat and Treachery; Crocodile 
like, weeping over those it will devour, destroying those it smiles upon, and, in a 
Word, devours its own Kind, which the very Beasts refuse, and that by all the 
Ways of Fraud and Allurement that Hell can invent; holding out a cloven 
divided Hoof, or Hand, pretending to save, when the very Pretence is made use 
of to ensnare and destroy. 

Thus the divided Hoof is the Representative of a divided double Tongue, and 
Heart, an Emblem of the most exquisite Hypocrisy, the most fawning and fatally 
deceiving Flattery; and here they give us very diverting Histories, tho’ tragical in 
themselves, of the manner which some of the Devil’s inspired Agents have 
manag’d themselves under the especial Influence of the Cloven-Foot; how they 
have made War under the Pretence of Peace, murther’d Garrisons under the most 
sacred Capitulations, massacred innocent Multitudes after Surrenders to Mercy. 

Again, they tell us the Cloven-Foot has been made use of in all Treasons, 
Plots, Assassinations, and secret as well as open Murthers and Rebellions. ‘Thus 
Joab under the Treason of an Embrace, shew’d how dexterously he could 
manage the Cloven-Foot, and struck Abner under the fifth Rib: Thus David 
play’d the Cloven-Foot upon poor Uriah, when he had a Mind to lie with his 
Wife: Thus Brutus play’d it upon Cesar; and to come nearer home, we have had 


a great many retrograde Motions in this Country by this magical Implement the 
Foot; Such as that of the Earl of Essex’s Fate, beheading the Queen of Scots, and 
diverse others in Queen Elizabeth’s Time: That of the Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Sir Thomas Overbury, Gondamor and Sir Walter Raleigh, and many others in 
King James the I.’s Time; in all which, if the Cloven-Foot had not been 
dexterously manag’d, those Murthers had not been so dexterously manag’d, or 
the Murtherers have so well been skreen’d from Justice; for which and the 
imprecated Justice of Heaven unappeased, some have thought the innocent 
Branches of the Royal House of Stuart did not fare the better in the Ages which 
follow’d. 

It must be confess’d, the Cloven-Foot was in its full Exercise in the next 
Reign, and the Generation that rose up immediately after them, arrived to the 
most exquisite Skill for Management of it; here they fasted and pray’d, there 
they plunder’d and murther’d; here they rais’d War for the King, and there they 
fought against him, cutting Throats for God’s Sake, and deposing both King and 
kingly Government according to Law. 

Nor was the Cloven-Foot unemployed on all Sides, for ‘tis the main 
Excellency of this Instrument of Hell, that it acts on every Side, it is its 
denominating Quality, and is for that Reason call’d a cloven or divided Hoof. 

This mutilated Apparition has been so publick in other Countries too, that it 
seems to convince us the Devil is not confin’d to England only, but that as his 
Empire extended to all the sublunary World, so he gives them all Room to see he 
is qualified to manage them his own Way. 

What abundant Use did that Prince of Dissemblers, Charles V. make of this 
Foot? ‘twas by the Help of this Apparition of the Foot that he baited his Hook 
with the City of Milan, and tickled Francis I. of France so well with it, that 
when he pass’d thro’ France, and was in that King’s Power, he let him go, and 
never get the Bait off of the Hook neither; it Seems the Foot was not on King 
Francis’s Side at that Time. 

How cruelly did Philip Il. of Spain manage this Foot in the Murther of the 
Nobility of the Spanish Netherlands, the Assassination of the Prince of Orange, 
and at last: in that of his own Son Don Carlos Infant of Spain? and yet such was 
the Devil’s Craft, and so nicely did he bestir his Cloven-Hoof, that this Monarch 
died consolated (tho’ impenitent) in the Arms of the Church, and with the 
Benediction of the Clergy too, those second best Managers of the said Hoof in 
the World. 

I must acknowledge, I agree with this Opinion thus far; namely, that the Devil 
acting by this Cloven-Foot, as a Machine, has done great Things in the World for 
the propagating his dark Empire among us; and History is full of Examples, 


besides the little low priz’d Things done among us; for we are come to such a 
Kind of Degeneracy in Folly, that we have even dishonour’d the Devil, and put 
this glorious Engine the Cloven-Foot to such mean Uses, that the Devil himself 
seems to be asham’d of us. 

But to return a little to foreign History, besides what has been mention’d 
above, we find flaming Examples of most glorious Mischief done by this 
Weapon, when put into the Hands of Kings and Men of Fame in the World: How 
many Games have the Kings of France play’d with this Cloven-Foot, and that 
within a few Years of one another? First, Charles IX. play’d the Cloven-Foot 
upon Gaspar Coligni Admiral of France, when he caress’d him, complimented 
him, invited him to Paris, to the Wedding of the King of Navarre, call’d him 
Father, kiss’d him, and when he was wounded sent his own Surgeons to take 
Care of him, and yet three Days after order’d him to be assassinated and 
murther’d, used with a thousand Indignities, and at last thrown out of the 
Window into the Street to be insulted by the Rabble? 

Did not Henry III. in the same Country, play the Cloven-Foot upon the Duke 
of Guise, when he call’d him to his Council, and caus’d him to be murther’d as 
he went in at the Door? The Guises again plaid the same Game back upon the 
King, when they sent out a Jacobin Friar to assassinate him in his Tent as he lay 
at the Siege of Paris. 

In a Word, this Opera of the Cloven-Foot has been acted all over the Christian 
World, ever since Judas betray’d the Son of God with a Kiss; nay, our Saviour 
says expresly of him, One of you is a Devil; and the sacred Text says in another 
Place, The Devil enter’d into Judas. 

It would take up a great deal of Time and Paper too, to give you a full Account 
of the Travels of this Cloven-Foot; its Progress into all the Courts of Europe, and 
with what most accurate Hypocrisy Satan has made use of it upon many 
Occasions, and with what Success; but as in the elaborate Work of which I just 
now gave you a Specimen I design one whole Volume upon this Subject, and 
which I shall call, The compleat History of the Cloven-Foot; I say, for that 
Reason, and diverse others, I shall say but very little more to it in this Place. 

It remains to tell you, that this merry Story of the Cloven-Foot is very 
essential to the History which I am now writing, as it has been all along the great 
Emblem of the Devil’s Government in the World, and by which all his most 
considerable Engagements have been answer’d and executed; for as he is said 
not to be able to conceal this Foot, but that he carries it always with him, it 
imports most plainly, that the Devil would be no Devil if he was not a 
Dissembler, a Deceiver, and carried a double Entendre in all he does or says; 
that he cannot but say one Thing and mean another, promise one Thing and do 


another, engage and not perform, declare and not intend, and act like a true Devil 
as he is, with a Countenance that is no Index of his Heart. 

I might indeed go back to Originals, and derive this Cloven-Foot from Satan’s 
primitive State as a Cherubim or a celestial Being, which Cherubims, as Moses 
is said to have seen them about the Throne of God in Mount Sinai, and as the 
same Moses, from the Original represented them afterwards covering the Ark, 
had the Head and Face of a Man, Wings of an Eagle, Body of a Lion, and Legs 
and Feet of a Calf; but this is not so much to our present Purpose, for as we are 
to allow that whatever Satan had of heavenly Beauty before the Fall, he lost it all 
when he commenc’d Devil, so to fetch his Original so far up would be only to 
say, that he retain’d nothing but the Cloven-Foot, and that all the rest of him was 
alter’d and deform’d, become frightful and horrible as the Devil; but his Cloven- 
Foot, as we now understand it, is rather mystical and emblematick, and describes 
him only as the Fountain of Mischief and Treason, and the Prince of Hypocrites, 
and as such we are now to speak of him. 

‘Tis from this Original all the hypocritic World copy, he wears the Foot on 
their Account, and from this Model they act: This made our blessed Lord tell 
them, the Works of your Father ye will do, meaning the Devil, as he had 
express’d it just before. 

Nor does he deny the Use of the Foot to the meaner Class of his Disciples in 
the World, but decently equips them all upon every Occasion with a needful 
Proportion of Hypocrisy and Deceit; that they may hand on the Power of 
promiscuous Fraud thro’ all his temporal Dominions, and wear the Foot always 
about them as a Badge of their profess’d Share in whatever is done by that 
Means. 

Thus every Dissembler, every false Friend, every secret Cheat, every 
Bearskin-Jobber has a Cloven-Foot, and so far hands on the Devil’s Interest by 
the same powerful Agency of Art, as the Devil himself uses to act when he 
appears in Person, or would act if he was just now upon the Spot; for this Foot is 
a Machine which is to be wound up and wound down, as the Cause it appears for 
requires; and there are Agents and Engineers to act in it by Directions of Satan 
(the grand Engineer) who lies still in his Retirement, only issuing out his Orders 
as he sees convenient. 

Again, every Class, every Trade, every Shopkeeper, every Pedlar, nay, that 
meanest of Tradesmen, that Church Pedlar the Pope, has a Cloven-Foot, with 
which he Paw wa’s upon the World, wishes them all well, and at the same time 
cheats them; wishes them all fed, and at the same time starves them; wishes 
them all in Heaven, and at the same time marches before them directly to the 
Devil, alamode de Cloven-Foot. 


Nay, the very Bench, the everliving Foundation of Justice in the World; how 
often has it been made the Tool of Violence, the Refuge of Oppression, the Seat 
of Bribery and Corruption, by this Monster in Masquerade, and that every where 
(our own Country always excepted)? They had much better wipe out the Picture 
of justice blinded, and having the Sword and Scales in her Hand, which in 
foreign Countries is generally painted over the Seat of those who sit to do 
Justice, and place instead thereof a naked unarm’d Cloven-Hoof, a proper 
Emblem of that Spirit that Influences the World, and of the Justice we often see 
administred among them; human Imagination cannot form an Idea more suitable, 
nor the Devil propose an Engine more or better qualified for an Operation of 
Justice, by the Influence of Bribery and Corruption; it is this magnipotent 
Instrument in the Hands of the Devil, which under the closest Disguise agitates 
every Passion, bribes every Affection, blackens every Virtue, gives a double 
Face to Words and Actions, and to all Persons who have any Concern in them, 
and in a Word, makes us all Devils to one another. 

Indeed the Devil has taken but a dark Emblem to be distinguish’d by, for this 
of a Goat was said to be a Creature hated by Mankind from the beginning, and 
that there is a natural Antipathy in Mankind against them: Hence the Scape Goat 
was to bear the Sins of the People, and to go into the Wilderness with all that 
Burthen upon him. 

But we have a Saying among us, in Defence of which we must enquire into 
the proper Sphere of Action which may be assigned to this Cloven-Foot, as 
hitherto described: The Proverb is this; Every Devil has not a Cloven-Foot. This 
Proverb, instead of giving us some more favourable Thoughts of the Devil, 
confirms what I have said already, that the Devil rais’d this Scandal upon 
himself; I mean, the Report that he cannot conceal or disguise his Devil’s Foot, 
or Hoof, but that it must appear, under whatever Habit he shews himself; and the 
Reason I gave holds good still, namely, that he may be more effectually 
conceal’d when he goes abroad without it: For if the People were fully 
persuaded that the Devil could not appear without this Badge of his Honour, or 
Mark of his Infamy, take it as you will; and that he was bound also to shew it 
upon all Occasions, it would be natural to conclude, that whatever frightful 
Appearances might be seen in the World, if the Cloven-Foot did not also appear, 
we had no Occasion to look for the Devil, or so much as to think of him, much 
less to apprehend he was near us; and as this might be a Mistake, and that the 
Devil might be there while we thought our selves so secure, it might on many 
Occasions be a Mistake of very ill Consequence, and in particular, as it would 
give the Devil room to act in the Dark, and not be discover’d, where it might be 
most needful to know him. 


From this short Hint, thus repeated, I draw a new Thesis, namely, That Devil 
is most dangerous that has no Cloven-Foot; or, if you will have it in Words more 
to the common Understanding, the Devil seems to be most dangerous when he 
goes without his Cloven-Foot. 

And here a learned Speculation offers it self to our Debate, and which indeed I 
ought to call a Council of Casuists, and Men learned in the Devil’s Politicks, to 
determine: 

Whether is most hurtful to the World, the Devil walking about without his 
Cloven-Foot, or the Cloven-Foot walking about without the Devil? 

It is indeed a nice and difficult Question, and merits to be well enquir’d into; 
for which Reason, and diverse others, I have referr’d it to be treated with some 
Decency, and as a Dispute of Dignity sufficient to take up a Chapter by itself. 





Chap. VII. 


Whether is most hurtful to the World, the Devil walking about without his 
Cloven-Foot, or the Cloven-Foot walking about without the Devil? 

In discussing this most critical Distinction of Satan’s private Motions, I must, 
as the Pulpit Gentlemen direct us, explain the Text, and let you know what I 
mean by several dark Expressions in it, that I may not be understood to talk (as 
the Devil walks) in the dark. 

1. As to the Devil’s walking about. 

2. His walking without his Cloven-Foot. 

3. The Cloven-Foot walking about without the Devil. 


Now as I study Brevity, and yet would be understood too, you may please to 
understand me as I understand my self, thus. 

1. That I must be allow’d to suppose the Devil really has a full Intercourse in, 
and through, and about this Globe, with Egress and Regress, for the carrying on 
his special Affairs, when, how, and where, to his Majesty, in his great Wisdom, 
it shall seem meet; that sometimes he appears and becomes visible, and that, like 
a Mastiff without his Clog, he does not always carry his Cloven-Foot with him. 
This will necessarily bring me to some Debate upon the most important Question 
of Apparitions, Hauntings, Walkings, &c. whether of Satan in human Shape, or 
of human Creatures in the Devil’s Shape, or in any other manner whatsoever. 

2. I must also be allow’d to tell you that Satan has a great deal of Wrong done 
him by the general embracing vulgar Errors, and that there is a Cloven-Foot 
oftentimes without a Devil; or, in short, that Satan is not guilty of all the simple 
Things, no, or of all the wicked Things we charge him with. 


These two Heads well settled will fully explain the Title of this Chapter, 
answer the Query mentioned in it, and at the same time correspond very well 
with, and give us a farther Prospect into the main and original Design of this 
Work, namely, The History of the Devil. We are so fond of, and pleased with the 
general Notion of seeing the Devil, that I am loth to disoblige my Readers so 
much as calling in question his Visibility would do. Nor is it my Business, any 
more than it is his, to undeceive them, where the Belief is so agreeable to them; 
especially since upon the whole ‘tis not one Farthing matter, either on one Side 
or on the other, whether it be so or no, or whether the Truth of Fact be ever 


discovered or not. 

Certain it is, whether we see him or no, here he is, and I make no doubt but he 
is looking on while I am writing this Part of his Story, whether behind me, or at 
my Elbow, or over my Shoulder, is not material to me, nor have I once turned 
my Head about to see whether he is there or no; for if he be not in the Inside, I 
have so mean an Opinion of all his extravasated Powers, that it seems of very 
little Consequence to me what Shape he takes up, or in what Posture he appears; 
nor indeed can I find in all my Enquiry that ever the Devil appear’d (Qua Devil) 
in any of the most dangerous or important of his Designs in the World; the most 
of his Projects, especially of the significant Part of them, having been carried on 
another way. 

However, as I am satisfied no Body will be pleas’d if I should dispute the 
Reality of his Appearance, and the World runs away with it as a receiv’d Point, 
and that admits no Dispute, I shall most readily grant the General, and give you 
some Account of the Particulars. 

History is fruitful of Particulars, whether Invention has supply’d them or not, I 
will not say, where the Devil is brought upon the Stage in plain and undeniable 
Apparition: The Story of Samuel being rais’d by the Witch of Endor, I shall 
leave quite out of my List, because there are so many Scruples and Objections 
against that Story; and as I shall not dispute with the Scripture, so on the other 
hand, I have so much Deference for the Dignity of the Devil, as not to determine 
rashly how far it may be in the Power of every old (Witch) Woman, to call him 
up whenever she pleases, and that he must come, whatever the Pretence is, or 
whatever Business of Consequence he may be engaged in, as often as ‘tis 
needful for her to Pa wa for half a Crown, or perhaps less than half the Money. 

Nor will I undertake to tell you, till I have talk’d farther with him about it, 
how far the Devil is concern’d to discover Frauds, detect Murthers, reveal 
Secrets, and especially to tell where any Money is hid, and shew Folks where to 
find it; ‘tis an odd thing that Satan should think it of Consequence to come and 
tell us where such a Miser hid a Strong Box, or where such an old Woman 
buried her Chamber Pot full of Money, the Value of all which is perhaps but a 
Trifle, when at the same time he lets so many Veins of Gold, so many 
unexhausted Mines, nay, Mountains of Silver, as, we may depend upon it, are 
hid in the Bowels of the Earth, and which it would be so much to the Good of 
whole Nations to discover, lie still there, and never say one Word of them to any 
Body. Besides, how does the Devil’s doing Things so foreign to himself, and so 
out of his way, agree with the rest of his Character; namely, shewing a kind of a 
friendly Disposition to Mankind, or doing beneficent Things? This is so beneath 
Satan’s Quality, and looks so little, that I scarce know what to say to it; but that 


which is still more pungent in the Case is, these Things are so out of his Road, 
and so foreign to his Calling, that it shocks our Faith in them, and seems to clash 
with all the just Notions we have of him, and of his Business in the World. The 
like is to be said of those little merry Turns we bring him in acting with us, and 
upon us, upon trifling and simple Occasions, such as tumbling Chairs and Stools 
about House, setting Pots and Vessels Bottom upward, tossing the Glass and 
Crokery Ware about without breaking; and such like mean foolish Things, 
beneath the Dignity of the Devil, who, in my Opinion, is rather employ’d in 
setting the World with the Bottom upward, tumbling Kings and Crowns about, 
and dashing the Nations one against another; raising Tempests and Storms, 
whether at Sea, or on Shore; and, in a word, doing capital Mischiefs suitable to 
his Nature, and agreeable to his Name, Devil; and suited to that Circumstance of 
his Condition, which I have fully represented in the primitive Part of his exil’d 
State. 

But to bring in the Devil playing at Push-pin with the World, or like Domitian 
catching Flies, that is to say, doing nothing to the purpose; this is not only 
deluding our selves, but putting a Slur upon the Devil himself; and, I say, I shall 
not dishonour Satan so much as to suppose any thing in it: However, as I must 
have a care too how I take away the proper Materials of Winter Evening 
Frippery, and leave the good Wives nothing of the Devil to fright the Children 
with, I shall carry the weighty Point no farther. No doubt the Devil and Dr. 
Faustus were very intimate; I should rob you of a very significant Proverb, if I 
should so much as doubt it; no doubt the Devil shew’d himself in the Glass to 
that fair Lady who look’d in it to see where to place her Patches; but then it 
should follow too that the Devil is an Enemy to the Ladies wearing Patches, and 
that has some Difficulties in it which we cannot so easily reconcile; but we must 
tell the Story, and leave out the Consequences. 

But to come to more remarkable Things, and in which the Devil has thought 
fit to act in a Figure more suitable to his Dignity, and on Occasions consistent 
with himself; take the Story of the Appearance of Julius Cesar, or the Devil 
assuming that murthered Emperor, to the great Marcus Brutus, who 
notwithstanding all the good Things said to justify it, was no less than a King- 
killer and an Assassinator, which we in our Language call by a very good Name, 
and peculiar to the English Tongue, a Ruffian. 

The Spectre had certainly the Appearance of Cesar, with his Wounds 
bleeding fresh, as if he had just receiv’d the fatal Blow; he had reproach’d him 
with his Ingratitude, with a Tu Brute! tu quoque, mi fili: “What Thou Brutus! 
Thou, my adopted Son!” Now History seems to agree universally, not only in the 
Story itself, but in the Circumstances of it; we have only to observe that the 


Devil had certainly Power to assume, not a human Shape only, but the Shape of 
Julius Cesar in particular. 

Had Brutus been a timorous Conscience-harry’d, weak-headed Wretch, had 
he been under the Horror of the Guilt, and terrify’d with the Dangers that were 
before him at that time, we might suggest that he was over-run with the Vapours, 
that the Terrors which were upon his Mind disorder’d him, that his Head was 
delirious and prepossess’d, and that his Fancy only plac’d Cesar so continually 
in his Eye, that it realiz’d him to his Imagination, and he believ’d he saw him; 
with many other suggested Difficulties to invalidate the Story, and render the 
Reality of it doubtful. 

But the contrary, to an Extreme, was the Case of Brutus; his known Character 
plac’d him above the Power of all Hypocondriacks, or fanciful Delusions; Brutus 
was of a true Roman Spirit, a bold Hero, of an intrepid Courage; one that scorn’d 
to fear even the Devil, as the Story allows: Besides, he glory’d in the Action; 
there cou’d be no Terror of Mind upon him; he valued himself upon it, as done 
in the Service of Liberty, and the Cause of his Country; and was so far from 
being frighted at the Devil in the worst Shape, that he spoke first to him, and 
ask’d him, What art thou? and when he was cited to see him again at Philippi, 
answer’d, with a Gallantry that knew no Fear, well I will see thee there. 
Whatever the Devil’s Business was with Brutus, this is certain, according to all 
the Historians who give us the Account of it, that Brutus discover’d no Fear; he 
did not, like Saul at Endor, fall to the Ground in a Swoon, 1 Sam. xxviii. 20. 
Then Saul fell all along upon the Earth, and there was no Strength in him, and 
was sore afraid. In a word, I see no room to charge Brutus with being over-run 
with the Hyppo, or with Vapours, or with Fright and Terror of Mind; but he saw 
the Devil, that’s certain, and with Eyes open, his Courage not at all daunted, his 
Mind resolute, and with the utmost Composure spoke to him, reply’d to his 
Answer, and defy’d his Summons to Death, which indeed he fear’d not, as 
appear’d afterward. 

I come next to an Instance as eminent in History as the other; this was in 
Char. VI. of France, sirmamed, The Beloved; who riding over the Forest near 
Mans, a ghastly frightful Fellow (that is to say, the Devil so clothed in human 
Vizor) came up to his Horse, and taking hold of his Bridle, stop’d him, with the 
Addition of these Words, Stop King, whither go you? You are betray’d! and 
immediately disappear’d. It is true, the King had been distemper’d in his Head 
before, and so he might have been deceived, and we might have charg’d it to the 
Account of a whimsical Brain, or the Power of his Imagination; but this was in 
the Face of his Attendants, several of his great Officers, Courtiers, and Princes of 
the Blood being with him, who all saw the Man, heard the Words, and 


immediately, to their Astonishment, lost Sight of the Spectre, who vanish’d from 
them all. 

Two Witnesses will convict a Murtherer, why not a Traitor? This must be the 
Old Gentleman, emblematically so called, or who must it be? nay, who else 
could it be? His Ugliness is not the Case, tho’ ugly as the Devil, is a Proverb in 
his Favour; but vanishing out of sight is an Essential to a Spirit, and to an evil 
Spirit in our Times especially. 

These are some of the Devil’s Extraordinaries, and it must be confess’d they 
are not the most agreeable to Mankind, for sometimes he takes upon him to 
disorder his Friends very much on these Occasions, as in the above Case of Cha. 
VI. of France; the King, they say, was really demented ever after; that is, as we 
vulgarly, but not always improperly, express it, he was really frighted out of his 
Wits. Whether the malicious Devil intended it so, or not, is not certain, tho’ it 
was not so foreign to his particular Disposition if he did. 

But where he is more intimate, we are told he appears in a manner less 
disagreeable, and there he is more properly a familiar Spirit; that is, in short, a 
Devil of their Acquaintance: It is true, the Antients understand the Word, a 
familiar Spirit, to be one of the kinds of Possession; but if it serves our turn as 
well under the Denomination of an intimate Devil, or a Devil visitant, it must be 
acknowledg’d to be as near in the literal Sense and Acceptation of the Word, as 
the other; nay, it must be allow’d ‘tis a very great Piece of Familiarity in the 
Devil to make Visits, and shew none of his Disagreeables, not appear 
formidable, or in the Shape of what he is, respectfully withholding his dismal 
Part, in Compassion to the Infirmities of his Friends. 

It is true, Satan may be oblig’d to make different Appearances, as the several 
Circumstances of Things call for it; in some Cases he makes his publick Entry, 
and then he must shew himself in his Habit of Ceremony; in other Cases he 
comes upon private Business, and then he appears in Disguise; in some publick 
Cases he may thing fit to be incog. and then he appears dress’d a la Masque; so 
they say he appear’d at the famous St. Bartholomew Wedding at Paris, where, 
he came in dress’d up like a Trumpeter, danc’d in his Habit, sounded a Levet, 
and then went out and rung the Alarm-Bell (which was the Signal to begin the 
Massacre) half an Hour before the Time appointed, lest the King’s Mind should 
alter, and his Heart fail him. 

If the Story be not made upon him, (for we should not slander the Devil) it 
should seem, he was not thoroughly satisfied in King Charles IX.’s Steadiness in 
his Cause; for the King, it seems, had relax’d a little once before, and Satan 
might be afraid he would fall off again, and so prevent the Execution: Others 
say, the King did relent immediately after the ringing the Alarm-Bell, but that 


then it was too late, the Work was begun, and the Rage of Blood having been let 
loose among the People, there was no recalling the Order. If the Devil was thus 
brought to the Necessity of a secret Management, it must be owned he did it 
dexterously; but I have not Authority enough for the Story, to charge him with 
the Particulars, so I leave it au croc. 

I have much better Vouchers for the Story following, which I had so solemnly 
confirm’d by one that liv’d in the Family, that I never doubted the Truth of it. 
There liv’d, in the Parish of St. Bennet Fynk, near the Royal Exchange, an honest 
poor Widow Woman, who, her Husband being lately dead, took Lodgers into 
her House; that is, she let out some of her Rooms in order to lessen her own 
Charge of Rent; among the rest, she let her Garrets to a working Watchwheel- 
maker, or one some way concern’d in making the Movements of Watches, and 
who work’d to those Shop-keepers who sell Watches; as is usual. 

It happened that a Man and Woman went up, to speak with this Movement- 
maker upon some Business which related to his Trade, and when they were near 
the Top of the Stairs, the Garret-Door where he usually worked being wide open, 
they saw the poor Man (the Watch-maker, or Wheel-maker) had hang’d himself 
upon a Beam which was left open in the Room a little lower than the Plaister, or 
Ceiling: Surpriz’d at the Sight, the Woman stop’d, and cried out to the Man who 
was behind her on the Stairs that he should run up, and cut the poor Creature 
down. 

At that very Moment comes a Man hastily from another Part of the Room 
which they upon the Stairs could not see, bringing a Joint-Stool in his Hand, as if 
in great Haste, and sets it down just by the Wretch that was hang’d, and getting 
up as hastily upon it pulls a Knife out of his Pocket, and taking hold of the Rope 
with one of his Hands, beckon’d to the Woman and the Man behind her with his 
Head, as if to stop and not come up, shewing them the Knife in his other Hand, 
as if he was just going to cut the poor Man down. 

Upon this, the Woman stopp’d a while, but the Man who stood on the Joint- 
Stool continued with his Hand and Knife as if fumbling at the Knot, but did not 
yet cut the Man down; at which the Woman cried out again, and the Man behind 
her call’d to her. Go up, says he, and help the Man upon the Stool! supposing 
something hindred. But the Man upon the Stool made Signs to them again to be 
quiet, and not come on, as if saying, I shall do it immediately; then he made two 
Strokes with his Knife, as if cutting the Rope, and then stopp’d again; and still 
the poor Man was hanging, and consequently dying: Upon this, the Woman on 
the Stairs cried out to him. What ails you? Why don’t you cut the poor Man 
down? And the Man behind her, having no more Patience, thrusts her by, and 
said to her. Let me come, I’ll warrant you I'll do it; and with that runs up and 


forward into the Room to the Man; but when he came there, behold, the poor 
Man was there hanging; but no Man with a Knife, or Joint-Stool, or any such 
thing to be seen, all that was Spectre and Delusion, in order, no doubt, to let the 
poor Creature that had hang’d himself perish and expire. 

The Man was so frighted and surpriz’d, that with all the Courage he had 
before, he drop’d on the Floor as one dead, and the Woman at last was fain to 
cut the poor Man down with a Pair of Scissars, and had much to do to effect it. 

As I have no room to doubt the Truth of this Story, which I had from Persons 
on whose Honesty I could depend. So I think it needs very little Trouble to 
convince us who the Man upon the Stool must be, and that it was the Devil who 
plac’d himself there in order to finish the Murther of the Man who he had, Devil- 
like, tempted before, and prevail’d with to be his own Executioner. Besides, it 
corresponds so well with the Devil’s Nature, and with his Business, viz. that of a 
Murtherer, that I never question’d it; nor can I think we wrong the Devil at all to 
charge him with it. 

N. B. I cannot be positive in the remaining Part of this Story, viz. whether the 
Man was cut down soon enough to be recover’d, or whether the Devil carry’d his 
Point, and kept off the Man and Woman till it was too late; but be it which it 
will, ‘tis plain he did his Devilish Endeavour, and stay’d till he was forc’d to 
abscond again. 


We have many solid Tales well attested, as well in History as in the Reports of 
honest People, who could not be deceived, intimating the Devil’s personal 
Appearance, some in one Place, some in another; as also sometimes in one Habit 
or Dress, and sometimes in another; and it is to be observed, that in none of 
those which are most like to be real, and in which there is least of Fancy and 
Vapour, you have any Mention of the Cloven Foot, which rather seems to be a 
mere Invention of Men (and perhaps chiefly of those who had a Cloven 
Understanding) I mean a shallow kind of Craft, the Effect of an empty and 
simple Head, thinking by such a well-meant, tho’ weak Fraud, to represent the 
Devil to the old Women and Children of the Age, with some Addition suitable to 
the Weakness of their Intellects, and suited to making them afraid of him. 

I have another Account of a Person who travell’d upwards of four Years with 
the Devil in his Company, and convers’d most intimately with him all the while; 
nay, if I may believe the Story, he knew most part of the Time that he was the 
Devil, and yet convers’d with him, and that very profitably, for he perform’d 
many very useful Services for him, and constantly preserv’d him from the 
Danger of Wolves and wild Beasts, which the Country he travell’d thro’ was 
intolerably full of. Where, by the way, you are to understand, that the Wolves 


and Bears in those Countries knew the Devil, whatever Disguise he went in; or 
that the Devil has some Way to fright Bears and such Creatures, more than we 
know of. Nor could this Devil ever be prevail’d upon to hurt him or any of his 
Company. This Account has an innumerable Number of diverting Incidents 
attending it; but they are equal to all the rest in Bulk, and therefore too long for 
this Book. 

I find too upon some more ordinary Occasions the Devil has appear’d to 
several People at their Call: This indeed shews abundance of good Humour in 
him, considering him as a Devil, and that he was mighty complaisant: Nay some, 
they tell us, have a Power to raise the Devil whenever they think fit; this I cannot 
bring the Devil to a Level with, unless I should allow him to be Servus 
Servorum, as another Devil in Disguise calls himself; subjected to ever old 
Wizard’s Call; or that he is under a Necessity of appearing on such or such 
particular Occasions, whoever it is that calls him; which would bring the Devil’s 
Circumstances to a pitch of Slavery which I see no Reason to believe of them. 

Here also I must take Notice again, that tho’ I say the Devil, when I speak of 
all these Apparitions, whether of a greater or lesser Kind, yet I am not oblig’d to 
suppose Satan himself in Person is concern’d to shew himself, but that some of 
his Agents, Deputies and Servants, are sent to that Purpose, and directed what 
Disguise of Flesh and Blood to put on, as may be suitable to the Occasion. 

This seems to be the only Way to reconcile all those simple and ridiculous 
Appearances which not Satan, but his Emissaries, (which we old Women call 
Imps) sometimes make, and the mean and sorry Employment they are put to: 
Thus Fame tells us of a certain Witch of Quality, who call’d the Devil once to 
carry her over a Brook where the Water was swell’d with a hasty Rain, and 
lash’d him soundly with her Whip for letting her Ladyship fall into the Water 
before she was quite over. Thus also, as Fame tells us, she set the Devil to work, 
and made him build Crowland Abbey, where there was no Foundation to be 
found, only for disturbing the Workmen a little who were first set about it. So it 
seems another laborious Devil was oblig’d to dig the great Ditch cross the 
Country from the Fenn Country to the Edge of Suffolk and Essex; which who 
ever he has preserv’d the Reputation of, and where it crosses New-Market Heath, 
‘tis call’d Devil’s Ditch to this Day. 

Another Piece of Punishment no doubt it was, when the Devil was oblig’d to 
bring the Stones out of Wales into Wiltshire, to build Stone-heng: How this was 
ordered in those Days, when it seems they kept Satan to hard Labour, I know 
not; I believe it must be registred among the antient Pieces of Art which are lost 
in the World, such as melting of Stone, painting of Glass, &c. Certainly they had 
the Devil under Correction in those Days; that is to say, those lesser Sorts of 


Devils; but I cannot think that the muckle Thief Devil, as they call him in the 
North, the Grand Seignior Devil of all, was ever reduced to Discipline. What 
Devil it was that Dunstan took by the Nose with his red hot Tongs, I have not yet 
examin’d Antiquity enough to be certain of, any more than I can what Devil it 
was that St. Francis play’d so many warm Tricks with, and made him run away 
from him so often: However, this I take upon me to say, in the Devil’s Behalf, 
that it cou’d not be our Satan, the Arch Devil of all Devils, of whom I have been 
talking so long. 

Now is it unworthy the Occasion, to take notice that we really wrong the 
Devil, and speak of him very much to his Disadvantage, when we say of such a 
Great Lord, or of such a Lady of Quality, I think the Devil is in your Grace: No, 
no, Satan has other Business, he very rarely possesses F—ls: Besides, some are 
so far from having the Devil in them, that they are really transmigrated into the 
very Essence of the Devil themselves; and others again not transmigrated, or 
assimilated, but Indeed and in Truth shew us that they are to have mere native 
Devils in every Part and Parcel of them, and that the rest is only Masque and 
Disguise. Thus if Rage, Envy, Pride and Revenge can constitute the Parts of a 
Devil, why should not a Lady of such Quality, in whom all those Extraordinaries 
abound, have a Right to the Title of being a Devil really and substantially, and to 
all Intents and Purposes, in the most perfect and absolute Sense, according to the 
most exquisite Descriptions of Devils already given by me or any Body else; and 
even just as Joan of Arc, or Joan Queen of Naples were, who were both sent 
home to their native Country, as soon as it was discovered that they were real 
Devils, and that Satan acknowledg’d them in that Quality. 

Nor does my Lady D: Ss’s Wearing sometimes a Case of Humanity about 
her, call’d Flesh and Blood, at all alter the Case; for so ‘tis Evident, according to 
our present Hypothesis, Satan has been always allow’d to do, upon urgent 
Occasions; ay, and to make his Personal Appearance as such, among even the 
Sons and Daughters of God too, as well as among the Children of Men; and 
therefore her Grace may have appeared in the Shape of a fine Lady, as long as 
she has been suppos’d to do, without any Impeachment of her just Claim to the 
Title of Devil; which being her true and natural Original, she ought not, nor 
indeed shall not, by me, be denied her Shapes of Honour, whenever she pleases 
to declare for a Re-assumption. 

And farther, to give every Truth its due Illustration, this need not be thought 
so strange; and is far from being unjust; her Grace (as she, it may be, is now 
stiled) has not acted, at least that I never heard of, so unworthy her great and 
illustrious Original, that we should think she has lost any thing by walking about 
the World so many Years in Apparition: But to give her the due Homage of her 





Quality, she has acted as consonant to the Essence and Nature of Devil, which 
she has such a Claim to, as was consistent with the needful Reserve of her 
present Disguise. 

Nor shall we lead the Reader into any Mistake concerning this part of our 
Work, as if this was or is meant to be a particular Satyr upon the D ss of 

, and upon her only, as if we had no Devils among us in the 
Phenomena of fair Ladies, but this one: If Satan would be so honest to us as he 
might be (and ‘twou’d be very ingenuous in him, that must be acknowledg’d, to 
give us a little of his Illumination in this Case) we should soon be able to 
unmasque a great many notable Figures among us, to our real Surprize. 

Indeed ‘tis a Point worth our further Enquiry, and would be a Discovery many 
ways to our Advantage, were we bless’d with it, to see how many real Devils we 
have walking up and down the World in Masque, and how many Hoop- 
Petticoats compleat the entire Masque that disguises the Devil in the Shape of 
that Thing call’d Woman. 

As for the Men, Nature has satisfied her self in letting them be their own 
Disguise, and in suffering them to act the old Women, as old Women are 
vulgarly understood, in Matters of Council and Politicks; but if at any time they 
have Occasion for the Devil in Person, they are oblig’d to call him to their Aid in 
such Shape as he pleases to make use of pro hac vice; and of all those Shapes, 
the most agreeable to him seems to be that of a Female of Quality, in which he 
has infinite Opportunity to act to Perfection, what Part soever he is call’d in for. 

How happy are those People who they say have the particular Quality, or 
acquir’d Habit, call’d the Second Sight; one Sort of whom they tell us are able to 
distinguish the Devil, in whatever Case or Outside of Flesh and Blood he is 
pleas’d to put on, and consequently could know the Devil wherever they met 
him? Were I blest with this excellent and useful Accomplishment, how pleasant 
would it be, and how would it particularly gratify my Spleen, and all that which 
I, in common with my fellow Creatures carry about me, call’d Ill-Nature, to 
stand in the Mall, or at the Entrance to any of our Assemblies of Beauties, and 
point them out as they pass by, with this particular Mark, That’s a Devil; that 
fine young Toast is a Devil; There’s a Devil drest in a new Habit for the Ball; 
There’s a Devil in a Coach and Six, cum aliis. In short, it would make a merry 
World among us if we cou’d but enter upon some proper Method of such 
Discriminations: but, Lawr’d, what a Hurricane would it raise, if, like : 
who they say scourg’d the Devil so often that he durst not come near him in any 
Shape whatever, we cou’d find some new Method out to make the Devil 
unmask, like the Angel Uriel, who, Mr. Milton says, had an enchanted Spear, 
with which if he did but touch the Devil, in whatever Disguise he had put on, it 








oblig’d him immediately to start up, and shew himself in his true original Shape, 
mere Devil as he was. 

This would do nicely, and as I who am originally a Projector, have spent some 
Time upon this Study, and doubt not in a little Time to finish my Engine, which I 
am contriving, to screw the Devil out of every Body, or any Body; I question not 
when I have brought it to Perfection, but I shall make most excellent Discoveries 
by it; and besides the many extraordinary Advantages of it to human Society, I 
doubt not but it will make good Sport in the World too; wherefore, when I 
publish my Proposals, and divide it into Shares, as other less useful Projects 
have been done, I question not, for all the severe Act lately pass’d against 
Bubbles, but I shall get Subscribers enough, &c. 

In a Word, a secret Power of discovering what Devils we have among us, and 
where and what Business they are doing, would be a vast Advantage to us all; 
that we might know among the Crowd of Devils that walk about Streets, who are 
Apparitions, and who are not. 

Now I, you must know, at certain Intervals when the Old Gentleman’s 
Illuminations are upon me, and when I have something of an Eclaricissement 
with him, have some Degrees of this discriminating Second Sight, and therefore 
‘tis no strange thing for me to tell a great many of my Acquaintance that they are 
really Devils, when they themselves know nothing of the Matter: Sometimes 
indeed I find it pretty hard to convince them of it, or at least they are very 
unwilling to own it, but it is not the less so for that. 

I had a long Discourse upon this Subject one day, with a young beautiful Lady 
of my Acquaintance, who the World very much admired; and as the World 
judges no farther than they can see, (and how should they, you would say) they 
took her to be, as she really was, a most charming Creature. 

To me indeed she discover’d her self many Ways, besides the Advantage I had 
of my extraordinary Penetration by the magic Powers which I am vested with: 
To me, I say, she appear’d a Fury, a Satyr, a fiery little Fiend as could possibly 
be dress’d up in Flesh; in short, she appear’d to me what really she was, a very 
Devil: It is natural to human Creatures to desire to discover any extraordinary 
Powers they are possess’d of superior to others, and this Itch prevailing in me, 
among the rest, I was impatient to let this Lady know that I understood her 
Composition perfectly well, nay, as well as she did her self. 

In order to this, happening to be in the Family once for some Days, and having 
the Honour to be very intimate with her and her Husband too, I took an 
Opportunity on an extraordinary Occasion, when she was in the Height of good 
Humour, to talk with her; You must note, that as I said, the Lady was in an 
extraordinary good Humour, and there had been a great deal of Mirth in the 


Family for some Days; but one Evening, Sir E—— her Husband, upon some 
very sharp Turn she gave to another Gentleman, which made all the Company 
pleasant, run to her, and with a Passion of good Humour takes her in his Arms, 
and turning to me, says he, Jack, This Wife of mine is full of Wit and good 
Humour, but when she has a Mind to be smart, she is the keenest little Devil in 
the World: This was alluding to the quick Turn she had given the other 
Gentleman. 

Is that the best Language you can give your Wife, says my Lady? O Madam, 
says I, such Devils as you, are all Angels; ay, ay, says my Lady, I know that, he 
has only let a Truth fly out that he does not understand: Look ye there now, says 
Sir Edward, could any thing but such a dear Devil as this have said a thing so 
pointed? Well, well, adds he, Devil to a Lady in a Man’s Arms, is a Word of 
divers Interpretations. Thus they rallied for a good while, he holding her fast all 
the while in his Arms, and frequently kissing her, and at last it went off, all in 
Sunshine and Mirth. 

But the next Day, for I had the Honour to lodge in the Lady’s Father’s House, 
where it all happen’d; I say, the next Day my Lady begins with me upon the 
Subject, and that very smartly, so that first I did not know whether she was in 
jest or earnest: Ay, ay, says she, you Men make nothing of your Wives after you 
have them, alluding to the Discourse with Sir Edward the Night before. 

Why Madam, says I, we Men, as you are pleas’d to term it, if we meet with 
good Wives worship them, and make Idols of them, what would you have more 
of us? 

No, no, says she, before you have them they are Angels, but when you have 
been in Heaven, adds she and smil’d, then they are Devils. 

Why Madam, says I, Devils are Angels, you know, and were the highest Sort 
of Angels once. 

Yes, says she, very smartly, all Devils are Angels, but all Angels are not 
Devils. 

But Madam, says I, you should never take it ill to be call’d Devil, you know. 

I know, says she, hastily, what d’ye mean by that? 

Why Madam, says I, and look’d very gravely and serious, I thought you had 
known that I knew it, or else I would not have said so, for I would not offend 
you; but you may depend I shall never discover it, unless you order me to do so 
for your particular Service. 

Upon this she look’d hard and wild, and bid me explain my self. 

I told her, I was ready to explain my self, if she would give me her Word, she 
would not resent it, and would take nothing ill. 

She gave me her word solemnly she would not, tho’ like a true Devil she 


broke her Promise with me all at once. 

Well however, being unconcern’d whether she kept her Word or no, I began, 
by telling her that I had not long since obtain’d the second sight, and had some 
years studied Magic, by which I could penetrate into many things, which to 
ordinary Perception were invisible, and had some Glasses, by the Help of which 
I could see into all visionary or imaginary Appearances in a different Manner 
than other People did. 

Very well, says she, suppose you can, what’s that to me? 

I told her it was nothing to her any further than that as she knew her self to be 
originally not the same Creature she seem’d to be, but was of a sublime angelic 
Original; so by the Help of my recited Art I knew it too, and so far it might relate 
to her. 

Very fine, says she, so you would make a Devil of me indeed. 

I took that Occasion to tell her, I would make nothing of her but what she was; 
that I suppos’d she knew well enough God Almighty never thought fit to make 
any human Creature so perfect and compleatly beautiful as she was, but that 
such were also reserved for Figures to be assum’d by Angels of one Kind or 
other. 

She rallied me upon that, and told me that would not bring me off, for I had 
not determined her for any thing Angelic, but a meer Devil; and how could I 
flatter her with being handsome and a Devil both at the same time? 

I told her, as Satan, whom we abusively call’d Devil, was an immortal Seraph, 
and of an original angelic Nature, so abstracted from any thing wicked, he was a 
most glorious Being; that when he thought fit to encase himself with Flesh, and 
walk about in Disguise, it was in his Power equally with the other Angels to 
make the Form he took upon himself be as he thought fit, beautiful or deform’d. 

Here she disputed the Possibility of that, and after charging me faintly with 
flattering her Face, told me the Devil could not be represented by any thing 
handsome, alledging our constant picturing the Devil in all the frightful 
Appearances imaginable. 

I told her we wrong’d him very much in that, and quoted St. Francis, to whom 
the Devil frequently appeared in the Form of the most incomparably beautiful 
naked Woman, to allure him, and what Means he used to turn the Appearance 
into a Devil again, and how he effected it. 

She put by the Discourse, and returned to that of Angels, and insisted that 
Angels did not always assume beautiful Appearances; that sometimes they 
appear’d in terrible Shapes, but that when they did not, it was at best only 
amiable Faces, not exquisite; and that therefore it would not hold, that to be 
handsome, should always render them suspected. 


I told her the Devil had more Occasion to form Beauties than other Angels 
had, his Business being principally to deceive and ensnare Mankind. And then I 
gave her some Examples upon the whole. 

I found by her Discourse she was willing enough to pass for an Angel, but 
‘twas the hardest thing in the World to convince her that she was a Devil, and 
she would not come into that by any means; she argued that I knew her Father, 
and that her Mother was a very good Woman, and was delivered of her in the 
ordinary Way, and that there was such and such Ladies who were present in the 
Room when she was born, and that had often told her so. 

I told her that was nothing in such a Case as hers; that when the Old 
Gentleman had occasion to transform himself into a fine Lady, he could easily 
dispose of a Child, and place himself in the Cradle instead of it, when the Nurse 
or Mother were asleep; nay, or when they were broad awake either, it was the 
same thing to him; and I quoted Luther to her upon that Occasion, who affirms 
that it had been so. However I said, to convince her that I knew it, (for I would 
have it that she knew it already) if she pleas’d I would go to my Chamber and 
fetch her my Magick Looking-glass, where she should see her own Picture, not 
only as it was an angelick Picture for the World to admire, but a Devil also 
frightful enough to any Body but herself and me that understood it. 

No, no, said she, I’ll look in none of your conjuring Glasses; I know my self 
well enough, and I desire to look no otherwise than I am. 

No, Madam, says I, I know that very well; nor do you need any better Shape 
than that you appear in, ‘tis most exquisitely fine; all the World knows you are a 
compleat Beauty, and that is a clear Evidence what you would be if your present 
appearing Form was reduced to its proper Personality. 

Appearing Form! says she, why, what would you make an Apparition of me? 

An Apparition! Madam, said I, yes, to be sure; why you know, you are 
nothing else but an Apparition; and what else would you be, when it is so 
infinitely to your Advantage? 

With that, she turn’d pale and angry, and then rose up hastily, and look’d into 
the Glass, (a large Peer-glass being in the Room) where she stood, surveying her 
self from Head to Foot, with Vanity not a little. 

I took that Time to slip away, and running up into my Apartment, I fetch’d my 
Magic Glass as I call’d it, in which I had a hollow Case so framed behind a 
Looking-glass, that in the first; she would see her own Face only; in the second, 
she would see the Devil’s Face, ugly and frightful enough, but dress’d up with a 
Lady’s Head-Clothes in a Circle, the Devil’s Face in the Center, and as it were at 
a little Distance behind. 


I came down again so soon that she did not think the Time long, especially 
having spent it in surveying her fair self; when I return’d, I said, Come, Madam, 
do not trouble your self to look there, that is not a Glass capable of shewing you 
any thing; come, take this Glass. 

It will shew me as much of my self, says she, a little scornfully, as I desire to 
see; so she continued looking in the Peer-glass; after some time more (for seeing 
her a little out of Humour, I waited to see what Observations she would make) I 
ask’d her if she had view’d her self to her Satisfaction? She said she had, and she 
had seen nothing of Devil about her. Come, Madam, said I, look here; and with 
that I open’d the Looking-glass, and she look’d in it, but saw nothing but her 
own Face; Well, says she, the Glasses agree well enough, I see no Difference; 
what can you make of it? With that I took it a little away; Don’t you? says I, then 
I shou’d be mistaken very much; so I look’d in it my self, and giving it a Turn 
imperceptible to her, I shew’d it her again, where she saw the Devil indeed, 
dress’d up like a fine Lady, but ugly, and Devil like as could be desired for a 
Devil to be. 

She started, and cry’d out most horribly, and told me, she thought I was more 
of a Devil than she, for that she knew nothing of all those Tricks, and I did it to 
fright her, she believ’d I had rais’d the Devil. 

I told her it was nothing but her own natural Picture, and that she knew well 
enough, and that I did not shew it her to inform her of it, but to let her know that 
I knew it too; that so she might make no Pretences of being offended when I 
talk’d familiarly to her of a Thing of this Nature. 

Very well; so, says she, I am a real frightful Devil, am I? 

O, Madam, says I, don’t say, Am I? why you know what you are, don’t you? 
A Devil! ay, certainly; as sure as the rest of the World believes you a Lady. 

I had a great deal of farther Discourse with her upon that Subject, tho’ she 
would fain have beat me off of it, and two or three times she put the Talk off, 
and brought something else on; but I always found Means to revive it, and to 
attack her upon the Reality of her being a Devil, till at last I made her downright 
angry, and then she shew’d it. 

First she cried, told me I came to affront her, that I would not talk so if Sir Ed 
— was by; and that she ought not to be used so. I endeavour’d to pacify her, 
and told her I had not treated her with any Indecency, nor I would not; because 
while she thought fit to walk Abroad incog. it was none of my Business to 
discover her; that if she thought fit to tell Sir Ed——- any thing of the Discourse, 
she was very welcome, or to conceal it, (which I thought the wisest Course) she 
should do just as she pleas’d; but I made no question I should convince Sir E 
— her Husband, that what I said was just, and that I was really so; whether it 


was for her Service or no for him to know it, was for her to consider. 

This calm’d her a little, and she look’d hard at me a Minute without speaking 
a Word, when on a sudden she broke out thus: And you will undertake, says she, 
to convince Sir Ed—— that he has married a Devil, will ye? A fine Story indeed! 
and what follows? why then it must follow that the Child I go with (for she was 
big with Child) will be a Devil too, will it? A fine Story for Sir Ed—— indeed! 
isn’t it? 

I don’t know that, Madam, said I, that’s as you order it; by the Father’s Side, 
said I, I know it will not, but what it may by the Mother’s Side, that’s a Doubt I 
can’t resolve till the Devil and I talk farther about it. 

You and the Devil talk together! says she, and looks rufully at me; why do you 
talk with the Devil then? 

Ay, Madam, says I, as sure as ever you did your self; besides, said I, can you 
question that? Pray who am I talking to now? 

I think you are mad, says she; why you will make Devils of all the Family, it 
may be, and particularly I must be with Child of a Devil, that’s certain. 

No, Madam, said I, ‘tis not certain, as I said before, I question it. 

Why you say I am the Devil, the Child, you know, has always most of the 
Mother in it, then that must be a Devil too I think, what else can it be, says she? 

I can’t tell that, Madam, said J; that’s as you agree among your selves, this 
Kind does not go by Generation; that’s a Dispute foreign to the present Purpose. 

Then I entred into a Discourse with her of the Ends and Purposes for which 
the Devil takes up such beautiful Forms as hers, and why it always gave me a 
Suspicion when I saw a Lady handsomer than ordinary, and set me upon the 
Search to be satisfied whether she was really a Woman or an Apparition? a Lady 
or a Devil? allowing all along that her being a Devil was quite out of the 
Question. 

Upon that very Foot, she took me up again roundly, and so, says she, you are 
very civil to me through all your Discourse, for I see it ends all in that, and you 
take it as a thing confest, that I am a Devil! A very pretty piece of good Usage 
indeed! says she; I thank you for it. 

Nay, Madam, says I, do not take it ill of me, for I only discover to you that I 
knew it; I do not tell it you as a Secret, for you are satisfied of that another way. 

Satisfied of what? says she, that I am a Devil? I think the Devil’s in you: And 
so began to be hot. 

A Devil! yes, Madam, says I, without doubt a meer Devil; take it as you 
please, I can’t help that: And so I began to take it ill that she should be disgusted 
at opening such a well-known Truth to her. 

With that she discover’d it all at once, for she turn’d Fury, in the very Letter 


of it; flew out in a Passion, rail’d at me, curst me most heartily, and immediately 
disappeared; which you know is the particular Mark of a Spirit or Apparition. 

We had a great deal of Discourse besides this, relating to several other young 
Ladies of her Acquaintance, some of which, I said, were mere Apparitions like 
her self; and told her which were so, and which not; and the Reason why they 
were so, and for what Uses and Purposes, some to delude the World one way, 
and some another; and she was pretty well pleased to hear that, but she could not 
bear to hear her own true Character, which however, as cunning as she was, 
made her act the Devil at last, as you have heard; and then vanished out of my 
sight. 

I have seen her in Miniature several Times since; but she proves her self still 
to be the Devil of a Lady, for she bears Malice, and will never forgive me, that I 
would not let her be an Angel; but like a very Devil as she is, she endeavours to 
kill me at a Distance; and indeed the Poison of her Eyes, (Basilisk-like) is very 
strong, and she has a strange Influence upon me; but I that know her to be a 
Devil, strive very hard with my self to drive the Memory of her out of my 
Thoughts. 

I have had two or three Engagements since this, with other Apparitions of the 
same Sex, and I find they are all alike, they are willing enough to be thought 
Angels, but the Word Devil does not go down at all with them: But ‘tis all one, 
whenever we see an Apparition, it is so natural to say we have seen the Devil, 
that there’s no prevailing with Mankind to talk any other Language. A 
Gentleman of my Acquaintance, the other Day, that had courted a Lady a long 
time, had the Misfortune to come a little suddenly upon her, when she did not 
expect him, and found her in such a Rage at some of her Servants, that it quite 
disorder’d her, especially a Footman; the Fellow had done something that was 
indeed provoking, but not sufficient to put her into such a Passion, and so out of 
her self; nor was she able to restrain her self when she saw her Lover come in, 
but damn’d the Fellow, and rag’d like a Fury at him. 

My Friend did his best to compose her, and begg’d the Fellow’s Pardon of her, 
but it would not do; nay, the poor Fellow made all the Submissions that could be 
expected, but ‘twas the same thing: And so the Gentleman, not caring to engage 
himself farther than became him, withdrew, and came no more at her for three 
Days, in all which time she was hardly cool. 

The next Day my Friend came to me, and talking of it in Confidence to me, I 
am afraid, says he, I am going to marry a She Devil, and so told me the Story; I 
took no Notice to him, but finding out his Mistress, and taking proper Measures, 
with some of my particular Skill, I soon found out that it was really so, that she 
was a mere Apparition; and had it not been for that accidental Disorder of her 


Passions, which discover’d her Inside, she might indeed have cheated any Man, 
for she was a lovely Devil as ever was seen; she talk’d like an Angel, sung like a 
Syren, did every thing, and said every thing that was taking and charming: But 
what then? it was all Apparition, for she was a mere Devil. It is true, my Friend 
marry’d her, and tho’ she was a Devil without doubt, yet either she behav’d so 
well, or he was so good, I never could hear him find Fault with her. 

These are particular Instances; but alas! I could run you a Length beyond all 
those Examples, and give you such a List of Devils among the gay Things of the 
Town, that would fright you to think of; and you would presently conclude, with 
me, that all the perfect Beauties are Devils, mere Apparitions; but Time and 
Paper fails, so we must only leave the Men the Caution, let them venture at their 
Peril. I return to the Subject. 

We have a great many charming Apparitions of like kind go daily about the 
World in compleat Masquerade, and, tho’ we must not say so, they are in 
themselves mere Devils, wicked dangerous murthering Devils, that kill various 
Ways, some, Basilisk-like, with their Eyes; some Syren-like, with their Tongues; 
all Murtherers, even from the Beginning: It is true, ‘tis pity these pretty 
Apparitions should be Devils, and be so mischievous as they are; but since it is 
so, I can do no less than to advertise you of it, that you may shun the Devil in 
whatever Shape you meet with him. 

Again, there are some half Devils, they say, like the Sagittarii, half Man, half 
Horse, or rather like the Satyr, who, they say, is half Devil, half Man; or, like my 
Lord Bishop, who, they say, was half-headed; whether they mean half-witted or 
no, I do not find Authors agreed about it: But if they had voted him such, it had 
been as kind a thing as any they cou’d say of him, because it would have clear’d 
him from the Scandal of being a Devil, or half a Devil, for we don’t find the 
Devil makes any Alliance with F Is. 

Then as to merry Devils, there’s my Master G , he may indeed have the 
Devil in him, but it must be said, to the Credit of Possession in general, that 
Satan would have scorn’d to have entred into a Soul so narrow that there was not 
room to hold him, or to take up with so discording a Creature, so abject, so 
scoundrel, as never made a Figure among Mankind greater than that of a Thief, a 
Moroder, moulded up into Quality, and a Raparee dress’d up a-la-Masque, with 
a Robe and a Coronet. 

Some little Dog-kennel Devil may indeed take up his Quarters in or near him, 
and so run into and out of him as his Drum beats a Call; but to him that was born 
a Devil, Satan, that never acts to no purpose, cou’d not think him worth being 
possess’d by any thing better than a Devil of a dirty Quality; that is to say, a 
Spirit too mean to wear the Name of Devil, without some Badge or Addition of 








Infamy and Meanness to distinguish it by. 

Thus what Devil of Quality would be confin’d to a P—————n, who inheriting 
all the Pride and Insolence of his Ancestors, without one of their good Qualities; 
the Bully, the Billingsgate, and all the hereditary ill Language of his Family, 
without an Ounce of their Courage; that has been rescued five or six times from 
the Scandal of a Coward, by the Bravery, and at the Hazard of Friends, and 
never fail’d to be ungrateful; that if ever he committed a Murther, did it in cold 
Blood, because no body could prove he ever had any hot; who possess’d with a 
Poltroon Devil, was always wickeder in the Dark, than he durst be by Day-light; 
and who, after innumerable passive Sufferings, has been turned out of human 
Society, because he could not be kick’d or cuff’d either into good Manners or 
good Humour. 

To say this was a Devil, an Apparition, or even a half Devil, would be unkind 
to Satan himself, since tho’ he (the Devil) has so many Millions of inferior 
Devils under his Command, not one cou’d be found base enough to match him, 
nor one Devil found but what would think himself dishonour’d to be employ’d 
about him. 

Some merry good-for-nothing Devils we have indeed, which we might, if we 
had room, speak of at large, and divert you too with the Relation, such as my 
Lady Hatt’s Devil in Essex, who upon laying a Joiner’s Mallet in the Window of 
a certain Chamber, would come very orderly and knock with it all Night upon 
the Window, or against the Wainscot, and disturb the Neighbourhood, and then 
go away in the Morning, as well satisfied as may be; whereas if the Mallet was 
not left, he would think himself affronted, and be as unsufferable and terrifying 
as possible, breaking the Windows, splitting the Wainscot, committing all the 
Disorders, and doing all the Damage that he was able to the House, and to the 
Goods in it. And again, such as the Druming Devil in the Well at Oundle in 
Northamptonshire, and such like. 

A great many antick Devils have been seen also, who seem’d to have little or 
nothing to do, but only to assure us that they can appear if they please, and that 
there is a Reality in the thing call’d Apparition. 

As to Shadows of Devils, and imaginary Appearances, such as appear, and yet 
are invisible at the same time, I had thought to have bestow’d a Chapter upon 
them by themselves, but it may be as much to the Purpose to let them alone, as 
to meddle with them; ‘tis said our old Friend Luther used to be exceedingly 
troubled with such invisible Apparitions, and he tells us much of them, in what 
they call his Table-talk; but with Master Luther’s leave, tho’ the Devil passes for 
a very great Lyar, I could swallow many things of his own proper making, as 
soon as some of those I find in a Book that goes by his Name, particularly the 


Story of the Devil in a Basket, the Child flying out of the Cradle, and the like. 

In a word, the walking Devils that we have generally among us, are of the 
female Sex; whether it be that the Devil finds less Difficulty to manage them, or 
that he lives quieter with them, or that they are fitter for his Business than the 
Men, I shall not now enter into a Dispute about that; perhaps he goes better 
disguis’d in the fair Sex than otherwise; Antiquity gives us many Histories of 
She-Devils, such as we can very seldom match for Wickedness among the Men; 
such now as in the Text, Lot’s Daughters, Joseph’s Mistress, Sampson’s Dalilah, 
Herod’s Herodias, these were certainly Devils, or play’d the Devil sufficiently in 
their Turn; one Male Apparition indeed the Scripture furnishes you with, and 
that is Judas; for his Master says expresly of him, One of you is a Devil; not has 
the Devil, or is possess’d of the Devil; but really is a Devil, or is a real Devil. 

How happy is it, that this great Secret comes thus to be discover’d to 
mankind? Certainly the World has gone on in Ignorance a long time, and at a 
strange rate, that we should have so many Devils continually walking about 
among us in humane Shape, and we know it not. 

Philosophers tell us that there is a World of Spirits, and many learned Pieces 
of Guess-work they make at it, representing the World to be so near us, that the 
Air, as they describe it, must be full of Dragons and Devils, enough to fright our 
Imaginations with the very Thoughts of them; and if they say true, ‘tis our great 
Felicity that we cannot see any farther into it than we do, which if we could, 
would appear as frightful as Hell itself; but none of those Sages ever told us, till 
now, that half the People who converse with us are Apparitions, especially of the 
Women; and among them especially this valuable Part, the Woman of Figure, 
the fair, the beautiful, or patch’d and painted. 

This unusual Phenomenon has been seen but a little while, and but a little 
way, and the general Part of Mankind cannot come into the same Notions about 
it; nay, perhaps they will all think it strange; but be it as strange as it will, the 
Nature of the Thing confirms it, this lower Sphere is full of Devils; and some of 
both Sexes have given strange Testimonies of the Reality of their pre-existent 
Devilism for many Ages past, tho’ I think it never came to that Height as it has 
now. 

It is true, in former times Satan dealt much in old Women, and those, as I have 
observ’d already, very ugly, Ugly as a Witch, Black as a Witch, I look like a 
Witch, all proverbial Speeches, and which testify’d what Tools it was Satan 
generally work’d with; and these old Spectres, they tell us, us’d to ride thro’ the 
Air in the Night, and upon Broomsticks too, all mighty homely Doings; some 
say they us’d to go to visit their Grand Seignior the Devil, in those Nocturnal 
Perambulations: But be that as it will, ‘tis certain the Devil has chang’d hands, 


and that now he walks about the World cloth’d in Beauty, cover’d with the 
Charms of the Lovely, and he fails not to disguise himself effectually by it, for 
who would think a beautiful Lady could be a Masque to the Devil? and that a 
fine Face, a divine Shape, a heavenly Aspect, should bring the Devil in her 
Company, nay, should be herself an Apparition, a mere Devil. 

The Enquiry is indeed worth our while, and therefore I hope all the enamour’d 
Beaus and Boys, all the Beauty-hunters and Fortune-hunters, will take heed, for I 
suppose if they get the Devil, they will not complain for want of a Fortune; and 
there’s Danger enough, I assure you, for the World is full of Apparitions, non 
rosa sine spinis; not a Beauty without a Devil, the old Women Spectres, and the 
young Women Apparitions; the ugly ones Witches, and the handsome ones 
Devils; Lord ha’ Mercy, and a may be Set on the Man’s Door that goes a 
courting. 


Chap. VIII. 


Of the Cloven-Foot walking about the World without the Devil, (viz.) of Witches 
making Bargains for the Devil, and particularly of selling the Soul to the Devil. 

I have dwelt long upon the Devil in Masque as he goes about the World incog. 
and especially without his Cloven-Foot, and have touched upon some of his 
Disguises in the Management of his Interest in the World; I must say some of his 
Disguises only, for who can give a full account of all his Tricks and Arts in so 
narrow a Compass as I am prescrib’d to? 

But as I said, that every Devil has not a Cloven-Foot, so I must add now for 
the present Purpose, that every Cloven-Foot is not the Devil. 

Not but that wherever I should meet the Cloven-Hoof, I should expect that the 
Devil was not far off, and should be apt to raise the Posse against him, to 
apprehend him; yet it may happen otherwise, that’s certain; every Coin has its 
Counterfeit, every Art its Pretender, every Whore her Admirer, every Error its 
Patron, and every Day has its Devil. 

I have had some thought of making a full and compleat Discovery here of that 
great Doubt which has so long puzzl’d the World, namely, whether there is any 
such Thing, as secret making Bargains with the Devil, and the first positive 
Assurance I can give you in the Case, is, that if there is not, ‘tis not his Fault, ‘tis 
not for want of his Endeavour, ‘tis plain, if you will pardon me for taking so 
mean a Step, as that of quoting Scripture; I say, ‘tis evident he would fain have 
made a Contract with our Saviour, and he bid boldly (give him his due) namely, 
all the Kingdoms of the World for one bend of his Knee: Impudent Seraph! To 
think thy Lord should pay thee Homage! How many would agree with him here 
for a less Price! They say, Oliver Cromwell struck a Bargain with him, and that 
he gave Oliver the Protectorship, but would not let him call himself King, which 
stuck so close to that Furioso, that the Mortification Spread into his Soul, and 
‘tis said, he dy’d of a Gangreen in the Spleen. But take Notice and do Oliver 
Justice; I do not vouch the Story, neither does the Bishop say one Word of it. 

Fame us’d to say, that the old famous Duke of Luxemburg made a Magic 
compact of this Kind; nay, I have heard many an (old Woman) Officer of the 
Troops, who never car’d to see his Face, declare that he carry’d the Devil at his 
Back. I remember a certain Author of a News Paper in London was once taken 
up, and they say, it cost him 50/. for printing in his News, that Luxemburg was 
Humpback’d. Now if I have resolv’d the Difficulty, namely, that he was not 


hump’d, only carry’d the Devil at his Back; I think the poor Man should have his 
501. again, or I should have it for the Discovery. 

I confess, I do not well understand this compacting with such a Fellow as can 
neither write nor read; nor do I know who is the Scrivener between them, or how 
the Indenture can be executed; but that which is worse than all the rest is, that in 
the first Place, the Devil never keeps Articles; he will contract perhaps, and they 
say he is mighty forward to make Conditions; but who shall bind him to the 
Performance, and where is the Penalty if he fails? if we agree with him, he will 
be apt enough to claim his Bargain and demand Payment; nay, perhaps before it 
is due; but who shall make him stand to his. 

Besides, he is a Knave in his Dealing, for he really promises what he cannot 
perform; witness his impudent Proposal to our Lord mentioned above. All these 
Kingdoms will I give thee! Lying Spirit! Why they were none of thine to give, no 
not one of them; for the Earth is the Lords and the kingdoms thereof, nor were 
they in his Power any more than in his Right: So (I have heard that) some poor 
dismal Creatures have sold themselves to the Devil for a Sum of Money, for so 
much Cash, and yet even in that Case, when the Day of Payment came, I never 
heard that he brought the Money or paid the Purchase, so that he is a Scoundrel 
in his Treaties, for you shall trust for your Bargain, but not be able to get your 
Money; and yet for your Part, he comes for you to an Hour: Of which by it self. 

In a Word, let me caution you all, when you trade with the Devil, either get 
the Price or quit the Bargain; the Devil is a cunning Shaver, he will wriggle 
himself out of the Performance on his Side if possible, and yet expect you should 
be punctual on your Side. They tell you of a poor Fellow in Herefordshire, that 
offer’d to sell his Soul to him for a Cow, and though the Devil promised, and as 
they say, sign’d the Writings, yet the poor Countryman could never get the Cow 
of him, but still as he brought a Cow to him, some body or other came and 
challeng’d it, proving that it was lost or stolen from them; so that the Man got 
nothing but the Name of a Cow-stealer, and was at last carried to Hereford Goal, 
and condemn’d to be hang’d for stealing two Cows, one after the other: The 
wicked Fellow was then in the greatest Distress imaginable, he summon’d his 
Devil to help him out, but he failed him, as the Devil always will; he really had 
not stolen the Cows, but they were found in his Possession, and he could give no 
Account how he came by them; at last he was driven to confess the Truth, told 
the horrid Bargain he had made, and how the Devil often promis’d him a Cow, 
but never gave him one, except that several Times in the Morning early he found 
a Cow put into his Yard, but it always prov’d to belong to some of his 
Neighbours: Whether the Man was hang’d or no, the Story does not relate; but 
this Part is to my Purpose, that they that make Bargains with the Devil, ought to 


make him give Security for the Performance of Covenants, and who the Devil 
would get to be bound for him, I can’t tell, they must look to that who make the 
Bargain: Besides, if he had not had a Mind to cheat or baffle the poor Man, what 
need he have taken a Cow so near home? if he had such and such Powers as we 
talk of, and as Fancy and Fable furnish for him, could not he have carried a Cow 
in the Air upon a Broom-stick, as well as an old Woman? Could he not have 
stole a Cow for him in Lincolnshire, and set it down in Herefordshire, and so 
have performed his Bargain, saved his Credit, and kept the poor Man out of 
Trouble? so that if the Story is True, as I really believe it is, either it is not the 
Devil that makes those Bargains, or the Devil has not such Power as we bestow 
on him, except on Special Occasions he gets a Permit, and is bid go, as in the 
Case of Job, the Gadaren Hogs, and the like. 

We have another Example of a Man’s selling himself to the Devil, that is very 
remarkable, and that is in the Bible too, and even in that, I do not find, what the 
Devil did for him, in Payment of the Purchase Price. The Person selling was 
Ahab, of whom the Text says expresly, there was none like him, who did sell 
himself to work Wickedness in the Sight of the Lord, 1 Kings xxi. 20, and the 25. 
I think it might have been rendred, if not translated in Spight of the Lord, or in 
Defiance of God; for certainly that’s the Meaning of it; and now allowing me to 
preach a little upon this Text, my Sermon shall be very short. Ahab sold himself, 
who did he sell himself to? I answer that Question by a Question; who would 
buy him? who, as we say, would give any thing for him? and the Answer to that 
is plain also, you may judge of the Purchaser by the Work he was to do; he that 
buys a Slave in the Market, buys him to work for him, and to do such Business 
as he has for him to do: Ahab was bought to work wickedness, and who would 
buy him for that but the Devil? 

I think there’s no room to doubt but Ahab sold himself to the Devil; the Text is 
plain that he sold himself, and the Work he was sold to do points out the Master 
that bought him; what Price he agreed with the Devil for, that indeed the Text is 
silent in, so we may let it alone, nor is it much to our Purpose, unless it be to 
enquire whether the Devil stood to his Bargain or not, and whether he paid the 
Money according to Agreement, or cheated him as he did the Farmer at 
Hereford. 

This buying and selling between the Devil and us, is, I must confess, an odd 
kind of Stock-jobbing, and indeed the Devil may be said to sell the Bear-skin, 
whatever he buys; but the strangest Part is when he comes to demand the 
transfer; for as I hinted before, whether he Performs or no, he expects his 
Bargain to a Tittle; there is indeed some Difficulty in resolving how and in what 
Manner Payment is made; the Stories we meet with in our Chimney-Corner 


Histories, and which are so many Ways made Use of to make the Devil frightful 
to us and our Heirs for ever, are generally so foolish and ridiculous, as, if true or 
not true, they have nothing Material in them, are of no Signification, or else so 
impossible in their Nature, that they make no Impression upon any body above 
twelve Years old and under seventy; or else are so tragical that Antiquity has 
fabled them down to our Taste, that we might be able to hear them and repeat 
them with less Horror than is due to them. 

This Variety has taken off our Relish of the Thing in general, and made the 
Trade of Soul-selling, like our late more eminent Bubbles, be taken to be a Cheat 
and to have little in it. 

However, to speak a little more gravely to it, I cannot say but that since, by the 
two eminent Instances of it above in Ahab, and in Christ himself, the Fact is 
evidently ascertain’d; and that the Devil has attempted to make such a Bargain 
on one, and actually did make it with the other. The Possibility of it is not to be 
disputed; but then I must explain the Manner of it a little, and bring it down, 
nearer to our Understanding, that it may be more intelligible than it is; for as for 
this selling the Soul, and making a Bargain to give the Devil Possession by 
Livery and Seisin on the Day appointed, that I cannot come into by any Means; 
no nor into the other Part, namely, of the Devil coming to claim his Bargain, and 
to demand the Soul according to Agreement, and upon Default of a fair 
Delivery, taking it away by Violence Case and all, of which we have many 
historical Relations pretty current among us; some of which, for ought I know, 
we might have hop’d had been true, if we had not been sure they were false, and 
others we had Reason to fear were false, because it was impossible they should 
be true. 

The Bargains of this Kind, according to the best Accounts we have of them, 
used to consist of two main Articles, according to the ordinary Stipulations in all 
Covenants; namely, 

1. Something to be perform’d on the Devil’s Part, buying. 

2. Something to be performed on the Man’s Part, selling. 


1. The Devil’s Part: This was generally some poor Trifle, for the Devil 
generally bought good Penny-worths, and oftentimes like a compleat Sharper, 
agreed to give what he was not able to procure; that is to say, would bargain for 
a Price he could not pay, as in the Case of the Hereford Man and the Cow; for 
Example, 1. Long Life: This tho’ the deluded Chapman has often had folly 
enough to contract for, the Devil never had Power to make good; and we have a 
famous Story, how true I know not, of a Wretch that sold himself to the Devil on 
Condition he, Satan, should assure him (1.) That he should never want Victuals; 


(2.) That he should never be a cold; (3.) That he should always come to him 
when he call’d him; and (4.) That he should let him live one and twenty Years, 
and then Satan was at Liberty to have him; that is, I suppose, to take him 
wherever he could find him. 

It seems, the Fellow’s desire to be assur’d of 21 Years Life, was chiefly, that 
during that Time, he might be as wicked as he would, and should yet be sure not 
to be hang’d, nay, to be free from all Punishment; upon this Foot ‘tis said he 
commenc’d Rogue, and committed a great many Robberies and other villanous 
Things; now it seems the Devil was pretty true to his Bargain in several of those 
things; particularly, that two or three times when the Fellow was taken up for 
petty Crimes, and call’d for his old Friend, he came and frighted the Constables 
so, that they let the Offender get away from them: But at Length having done 
some capital Crime, a Set of Constables, or such like Officers, seiz’d upon him, 
who were not to be frighted with the Devil, in what Shape soever he appear’d; so 
that they carry’d him off, and he was committed to Newgate or some other 
Prison as effectual. 

Nor could Satan with all his Skill unlock his Fetters, much less the Prison 
Doors; But he was try’d, convicted, and executed. The Fellow in his Extremity, 
they say, expostulated with the Devil for his Bargain, the Term of 21 Years it 
seems not being expir’d. But the Devil, it is said, shuffl’d with him, told him a 
good while, he would get him out, bid him have Patience and stay a little, and 
thus led him on, till he came as it were within Sight of the Gallows, that is to 
say, within a Day or two of his Execution; when the Devil cavill’d upon his 
Bargain, told him, he agreed to let him live 21 Years, and he had not hindred 
him, but that he did not Covenant to cause him to live that Time; that there was a 
great deal of Difference between doing and suffering; that he was to suffer him 
to live, and that he did; but he could not make him live when he had brought 
himself to the Gallows. 

Whether this Story were true or not, for you must not expect we Historians 
should answer for the Discourse between the Devil and his Chaps, because we 
were not privy to the Bargain: I say, whether it was true or not, the Inference is 
to our Purpose several Ways. 

1. It confirms what I have said of the Knavery of the Devil in his Dealings, 
and that when he has Stock-jobb’d with us on the best Conditions he can get, he 
very seldom performs his Bargain. 

2. It confirms what I have likewise said, that the Devil’s Power is limited; with 
this Addition, that he not only cannot destroy the Life of Man, but that he cannot 
preserve it; in short, he can neither prevent or bring on our Destruction. 


I may be allow’d, I hope, for the Sake of the present Discourse, to suppose 
that the Devil would have been so just to this wicked, tho’ foolish Creature, as to 
have sav’d him from the Gallows if he could; but it seems, he at last 
acknowledg’d that it was not in his Power; nay, he could not keep him from 
being taken and carry’d to Prison, after he was gotten into the Hands of a bold 
Fellow or two, that were not to be fear’d with his Bluster, as some foolish 
Creatures had been before. 

And how simple, how weak, how unlike any Thing of an Angelick Nature, 
was it to attempt to save the poor Wretch, only by little Noises and sham 
Appearances, putting out the Candles, rushing and josteling in the Dark, and the 
like! If the Devil was that mighty Seraph, which we have heard of, if he is a God 
of this World, a Prince of the Air, a Spirit able to destroy Cities and make 
Havock in the World; if he can raise Tempests and Storms, throw Fire about the 
World, and do wonderful Things, as an unchain’d Devil no Doubt could do; 
what need all this Frippery? and what need he try so many ridiculous Ways, by 
the Emptiness, nay, the silly nonsensical Manner, of which, he shews, that he is 
able to do no better, and that his Power is extinguish’d? In a Word, he would 
certainly act otherwise, if he could. Sed caret pedibus, he wants Power. 

How weak a thing is it then, for any Man to expect Performance from the 
Devil? If he has not Power to do Mischief, which is his Element, his very Nature, 
and on many Accounts, is the very sum of his Desires; How should he have 
Power to do Good? how Power to deliver from Danger or from Death? which 
Deliverance would be in itself a Good, and we know it is not in his Nature to do 
Good to or for any Man? 

In a Word, the Devil is strangely impudent, to think that any Man should 
depend upon him for the Performance of an Agreement of any Kind whatever, 
when he knows himself, that he is not able, if he was honest enough, to be as 
good as his Word. 

Come we next to his expecting our Performance to him; tho’ he is not so just 
to us, yet, it seems, he never fails to come and demand Payment of us at the very 
Day appointed: He was but a weak Trader in Things of this Nature, who having 
sold his Soul to the Devil, so our old Women’s Tales call the Thing, and when 
the Devil came to demand his Bargain, put it off as a Thing of no Force, for that 
it was done so long ago, he thought he (the Devil) had forgot it. It was a better 
Answer, which they tell us, a Lutheran Divine gave the Devil in the Name of a 
poor Wretch, who had sold himself to the Devil, and who was in a terrible Fright 
about his coming for his Bargain, as he might well be indeed, if the Devil has 
such a Power, as really to come and take it by Force. The Story (if you can bear 
a serious one) is this. 


The Man was in great Horror of Mind, and the Family fear’d he would destroy 
himself; at length they sent for a Lutheran Minister to talk with him, and who 
after some Labour with him, got out the Truth (viz.) that he had sold himself to 
the Devil, and that the Time was almost expir’d, when he expected the Devil 
would come and fetch him away, and he was sure he would not fail coming to 
the Time to a Minute; the Minister first endeavour’d to convince him of the 
horrid Crime, and to bring him to a true Penitence for that Part; and having as he 
thought made him a sincere Penitent, he then began to encourage him, and 
particularly, desir’d of him, that when the Time was come, that the Devil should 
fetch him away, he, the Minister, should be in the House with him; accordingly, 
to make the Story short, the Time came, the Devil came, and the Minister was 
present, when the Devil came; what Shape he was in, the Story does not say; the 
Man said he saw him, and cry’d out; the Minister could not see him, but the Man 
affirming he was in the Room, the Minister said aloud, in the Name of the living 
God, Satan, what comest thou here for? The Devil answer’d, I come for my own; 
the Minister answer’d, He is not thy own, for Jesus Christ has redeem’d him, 
and in his Name I charge thee to avoid and touch him not; at which, says the 
Story, the Devil gave a furious Stamp (with his Cloven-Foot I suppose) and went 
away, and was never known to molest him afterward. 

Another Story, tho’ it be in it self a long one, I shall abridge (for your reading 
with the less Uneasiness) as follows. 

A young Gentleman of ——berg, in the Elector of Brandenburgh’s (now the 
King of Prussia’s) Dominions, being deeply in Love with a beautiful Lady, but 
something above his Fortune, and whom he could by no Means bring to love 
him again, apply’d himself to an old thing call’d a Witch, for her Assistance, and 
promised her great Things, if she could bring the Lady to love him, or any how 
compass her, so as he might have his Will of her; nay, at last he told her he 
would give up his Soul to her, if she would answer his Desire. 

The old Hag, it seems, having had some of his Money, had very honestly tried 
what she could do, but all to no Purpose, the Lady would not comply; but when 
he offer’d such a great Price, she told him, she would consider farther against 
such a Time, and so appointed him the next Evening. 

At the Time appointed he comes, and the Witch made a long Speech to him 
upon the Nicety of the Affair; I suppose to prepare him not to be surpriz’d at 
what was to come; for she suppos’d he was not so very desperately bent as he 
appear’d to be; she told him it was a Thing of very great Difficulty; but as he had 
made such a great Offer, of selling his Soul for it, she had an Acquaintance in the 
House, who was better skill’d (than she was) in such particular Things, and 
would treat with him farther, and she doubted not but that both together they 


might answer his End. The Fellow it seems was still of the same Mind, and told 
her, he car’d not what he pawn’d or sold, if he could but obtain the Lady; well, 
says the old Hag, sit still a while, and with that she withdraws. 

By and by she comes in again with a Question in her Mouth; pray, says she, 
do you seek this Lady for a Wife, or for a Mistress, would you marry her, or 
would you only lie with her? The young Man told her no, no, he did not expect 
she would lie with him, therefore he would be satisfied to marry her, but asks her 
the Reason of the Question; why truly, says the old Hag, my Reason is very 
Weighty; for if you would have her for your Wife, I doubt, we can do you no 
Service; but if you have a Mind to lie with her, the Person, I speak of, will 
undertake it. 

The Man was surpriz’d at that, only he objected that this was a transient or 
short Felicity, and that he should perhaps have her no more; the old Hag bid him 
not fear, but that if she once yielded to be his Whore, he might have her as often 
as he pleased; upon this he consents, for he was stark mad for the Lady; He 
having consented, she told him then, he should follow her, but told him, whoever 
he saw, he must speak to no body but her, till she gave him leave, and that he 
should not be surpriz’d, whatever happen’d, for no hurt should befall him; all 
which he agreed to, and the old Woman going out he follow’d her. 

Being upon this led into another Room, where there was but very little Light, 
yet enough to let him see that there was no body in it but himself and the 
Woman, he was desired to sit down in a Chair next to a Table, and the old 
Woman clapping the Door too after her, he asked her why she shut the Door, and 
where was the Person she told him of? At which she answer’d there he is, 
pointing to a Chair at a little Distance: The young Gentleman turing his Head, 
saw a grave Kind of a Man sitting in an Elbow-Chair, tho’ he said, he could have 
sworn there was no body in the Chair when the old Woman shut the Door; 
however, having promis’d not to speak to any body but the old Woman, he said 
not a Word. 

By and by the Woman making abundance of strange Gestures and Motions, 
and mumbling over several Things which he could not understand, on a suddain 
a large Wicker-Chair, which stood by the Chimney, removes to the other End of 
the Table which he sat by, but there was no body in the Chair; in about two 
Minutes after that the Chair remov’d, there appear’d a Person sitting in that too, 
who, the Room being, as is said, almost dark, could not be so distinguish’d by 
the Eye, as to see his Countenance. 

After some while, the first Man, and the Chair he sat in, mov’d, as if they had 
been one Body, to the Table also; and the old Woman and the two Men seem’d 
to talk together, but the young Man could not understand any Thing they said; 


after some Time the old Witch turn’d to the young Gentleman, told him his 
Request was granted, but not for Marriage, but the Lady should love and receive 
him. 

The Witch then gave him a Stick dipt in Tar at both Ends, and bid him hold it 
to a Candle, which he did, and instead of burning like a Stick it burnt out like a 
Torch; then she bid him break it off in the Middle, and light the other End; he 
did that too, and all the Room seem’d to be in a light Flame; then she said, 
deliver one Piece here, pointing to one only of the Persons, so he gave the first 
Fire-stick to the first Man or Apparition; now says she, deliver the other here, so 
he gave the other Piece to the other Apparition, at which they both rose up and 
spoke to him Words, which he said he understood not, and could not repeat, and 
immediately vanish’d with the Fire-sticks and all, leaving the Room full of 
Smoke: I do not remember that the Story says any Thing of Brimstone, or the 
Smell of it, but it says the Door continu’d fast lock’d, and no Body was left in 
the Room but the young Gentleman and the Witch. 

Now the Ceremony being over, he ask’d the Witch if the Business was done? 
She said yes. Well, but says he, have I sold my Soul to the Devil? Yes, says she, 
you have, and you gave him Possession, when you deliver’d the two Fire-sticks 
to him. To him! says he, why, was that the Devil? Yes, says the old Hag. At 
which the young Man was in a terrible Fright for a while, but it went off again. 

And what’s next, says he, when shall I see the Lady for whose sake I have 
done all this? You shall know that presently, said she, and opening the Door, in 
the next Room she presents him with a most beautiful Lady, but had charg’d him 
not to speak a Word to her: She was exactly dress’d like, and he presently knew 
her to be the Lady he desir’d; upon which he flew to her and clasped her in his 
Arms, but that Moment he had her fast, as he thought, in his Arms, she vanish’d 
out of his sight. 

Finding himself thus disappointed, he upbraids the old Woman with betraying 
him, and flew out with ill Language at her, in a great Rage; the Devil often 
deluded him thus, after this, with Shews and Appearances, but still no 
Performance; after a while he gets an Opportunity to speak with the Lady her 
self in Reality, but she was as positive in her Denial as ever, and even took away 
all Hopes of his ever obtaining her, which put him into Despair; for now he 
thought he had given himself up to the Devil for nothing, and this brought him to 
himself; so that he made a penitent Confession of his Crime to some Friends, 
who took great Care of him, and encourag’d him, and at last furnish’d him with 
such an Answer as put the Devil into a Fright, when he came for the Bargain. 

For Satan, it seems, as the Story says, had the Impudence to demand his 
Agreement, notwithstanding he had fail’d in the Performance on his Part; what 


the Answer was I do not pretend to have seen, but it seems it was something like 
what is mention’d above, (viz.) that he was in better Hands, and that he durst not 
touch him. 

I have heard of another Person that had actually sign’d a Contract with the 
Devil; and upon a Fast kept by some Protestant or Christian Divines, while they 
were praying for the poor Man, the Devil was oblig’d to come and throw the 
Contract in at the Window. 

But I vouch none of these Stories, there may be much in them and much Use 
made of them, even whether exactly such in Fact, as they are related, or no; the 
best Use I can make of them, is this, if any wicked desperate Wretches have 
made Bargain and Sale with Satan, their only Way is to repent, if they know 
how, and that before he comes to claim them; then batter him with his own 
Guns; play Religion against Devilism, and perhaps they may drive the Devil out 
of their Reach; at least he will not come at them, which is as well. 

On the other Hand, how many Stories have we handed about of the Devil’s 
really coming with a terrible Appearance at the Time appointed, and powerfully 
or by violence carrying away those, that have given themselves thus up to him; 
nay, and sometimes a Piece of the House along with them, as in the famous 
Instance of Sudbury, Anno 1662. It seems he comes with Rage and Fury upon 
such Occasions, pretending he only comes to take his own, or as if he had leave 
given him to come and take his Goods, as we say, where he could find them, and 
would strike a Terror into all that should oppose him. 

The greatest Part of the Terror we are usually in upon this Occasion, is from a 
Supposition, that when this Hell-Fire Contract is once made, God allows the 
Devil to come and take the wicked Creature, how and in what manner he thinks 
fit, as being given up to him by his own Act and Deed; but in my Opinion there’s 
no Divinity at all in that; for as in our Law we punish a Felo de se, or Self- 
murtherer, because, as the Law suggests, he had no Right to dismiss his own 
Life; that he being a Subject of the Common-wealth, the Government claims the 
Ward or Custody of him, and so ‘twas not Murther only, but Robbery, and is a 
Felony against the State, robbing the King of his Liege-Man, as ‘tis justly call’d; 
so neither has any Man a Right to dispose of his Soul, which belongs to his 
Maker in Property and in Right of Creation: The Man then having no Right to 
sell, Satan has no Right to buy, or at best he has made a Purchase without a Title, 
and consequently has no just Claim to the Possession. 

It is therefore a Mistake to say, that when any of us have been so mad to make 
such a pretended Contract with the Devil, that God gives him leave to take it as 
his Due; ‘tis no such thing; the Devil has bought, what you had no Right to sell, 
and therefore, as an unlawful Oath is to be repented of, and then broken; so your 


Business is to repent of the Crime, and then tell the Devil, you have better 
consider’d of it, and that you won’t stand to your Bargain, for you had no Power 
to sell; and if he pretends to Violence after that, I am mistaken; I believe the 
Devil knows better. 

It is true, our old Mothers and Nurses have told us other Things, but they only 
told us what their Mothers and Nurses told them, and so the Tale has been 
handed down from one Generation of old Women to another; but we have no 
Vouchers for the Fact other than Oral Tradition, the Credit of which, I confess, 
goes but a very little Way with me; nor do I believe it one Jot the more for all the 
frightful Addenda which they generally join to the Tale, for it never wants a 
great Variety of that Kind. 

Thus they tell us the Devil carried away Dr. Faustus and took a Piece of the 
Wall of his Garden along with them: Thus at Salisbury the Devil as it is said, and 
publickly printed, carried away two Fellows that had given themselves up to 
him, and carried away the Roof of the House with them, and the like; all which I 
believe my Share of; besides, if these Stories were really true, they are all against 
the Devil’s true Interest, Satan must be a Fool, which is indeed what I never took 
him to be in the Main; this would be the Way not to encrease the Number of 
Desperadoes, who should thus put themselves into his Hand, but to make himself 
a Terror to them; and this is one of the most powerful Objections I have against 
the Thing, for the Devil, I say, is no Fool, that must be acknowledg’d; he knows 
his own Game, and generally plays it sure. 

I might, before I quit this Point, seriously reflect here upon our Beau mond 
(viz.) the gay Part of Mankind, especially those of the Times we live in, who 
walk about in a Composure and Tranquillity inexpressible, and yet as we all 
know, must certainly have all sold themselves to the Devil, for the Power of 
acting the foolishest Things with the greater Applause; it is true, to be a Fool is 
the most pleasant Life in the World, if the Fool has but the particular Felicity, 
which few Fools want, (viz.) to think themselves wise: The learned say, it is the 
Dignity and Perfection of Fools, that they never fail trusting themselves; they 
believe themselves sufficient and able for every Thing; and hence their want or 
waste of Brains is no Grievance to them, but they hug themselves in the Satiety 
of their own Wit; but to bring other People to have the same Notion of them, 
which they have of themselves, and to have their apish and ridiculous Conduct 
make the same Impression on the Minds of others, as it does on their own; this 
requires a general Infatuation, and must either be a Judgment from Heaven, or a 
Mist of Hell; nothing but the Devil can make all the Men of Brains applaud a 
Fool, and can any Man believe, that the Devil will do this for nothing? no, no, he 
will be well paid for it, and I know no other Way they have to compound with 


him, but this of Bargain and Sale. 

‘Tis the same thing with Rakes and Bullies, as ‘tis with Fools and Beaus; and 
this brings me to the Subject of buying and selling it self, and to examine what is 
understood by it in the World, what People mean by such and such a Man selling 
himself to the Devil: I know the common Acceptation of it is, that they make 
some Capitulation for some Indulgence in Wickedness, on Conditions of Safety 
and Impunity, which the Devil promises them; tho’ as I said above, he is a Bite 
in that too, for he can’t perform the Conditions; however, I say, he promises 
boldly, and they believe him, and for this Privilege in Wickedness, they consent, 
that he shall come and fetch them for his own, at such or such a Time. 

This is the State of the Case in the general Acceptation of it; I do not say ‘tis 
really so, nay ‘tis even an Inconsistency in it self; for one would think, they need 
not capitulate with the Devil to be so, and so, superlatively wicked, and give him 
such a Price for it, seeing, unless we have a wrong Notion of him, he is naturally 
enclin’d, as well as avow’dly willing to have all Men be as superlatively wicked 
as possibly they can, and must necessarily be always ready to issue out his 
Licenses gratis, as far as his Authority will go in the Case; and therefore I do not 
see why the Wretches that deal with him, should article with him for a Price; but 
suppose, for Argument sake, that it is so, then the next Thing is, some capital 
Crime follows the Contract, and then the Wretch is forsaken, for the Devil 
cannot protect him, as he promised; so he is Trust up, and like Coleman at the 
Gallows, he exclaims that there is no Truth in Devils. 

It may be true, however, that under the powerful Guard and Protection of the 
Devil, Men do sometimes go a great Way in Crime, and that perhaps farther in 
these our Days of boasted Morals than was known among our Fathers; the only 
Difference that I meet with between the Sons of Belial in former Days, and those 
of our Ages, seems to be in the Devil’s Management, not in theirs; the Sum of 
which amounts to this, that Satan seems to act with more Cunning, and they with 
less; for in the former Ages of Satan’s Dominion, he had much Business upon 
his Hands, all his Art and Engines, and Engineers also, were kept fully 
employ’d, to wheedle, allure, betray and circumvent People, and draw them into 
Crimes, and they found him, as we may say, a full Employment; I doubt not, he 
was Call’d the Tempter on that very Account; but the Case seems quite alter’d 
now, the Tables are turned; then the Devil tempted Men to sin, But now, in short, 
they tempt the Devil; Men push into Crimes before he pushes them; they out 
shoot him in his own Bow, out run him on his own Ground, and, as we say of 
some hot Spurs who ride Post, they whip the Post-Boy; in a Word, the Devil 
seems to have no Business now but to sit still and look on. 

This, I must confess, seems to intimate some secret Compact between the 


Devil and them; but then it looks, not as is they had contracted with the Devil for 
leave to sin, but that the Devil had contracted with them, that they should sin so 
and so, up to such a Degree, and that without giving him the Trouble of daily 
Solicitation, private Management, and artful screwing up their Passions, their 
Affections and their most retir’d Faculties, as he was before oblig’d to do. 

This also appears more agreeable to the Nature of the Thing; and as it is a 
most exquisite part of Satan’s Cunning, so ‘tis an undoubted Testimony of his 
Success; if it was not so, he could never bring his Kingdom to such a height of 
absolute Power as he has done; this also solves several Difficulties in the Affair 
of the World’s present Way of sinning, which otherwise it would be very hard to 
understand; as particularly how some eminent Men of Quality among us, whose 
upper Rooms are not extraordinary well furnished in other Cases, yet are so very 
witty in their Wickedness, that they gather Admirers by hundreds and thousands; 
who, however heavy, lumpish, slow and backward, even by Nature, and in force 
of Constitution in better things, yet in their Race Devil-wards they are of a 
sudden grown nimble, light of Foot, and outrun all their Neighbours; Fellows 
that are as empty of Sense as Beggars are of Honesty, and as far from Brains as a 
Whore is of Modesty; on a sudden you shall find them dip into Polemicks, study 
Michael Servetus, Socinus, and the most learned of their Disciples; they shall 
reason against all Religion, as strongly as a Philosopher; blaspheme with such a 
Keenness of Wit, and satyrise God and Etemity, with such a Brightness of 
Fancy, as if the soul of a Rochester or a Hobbs was transmigrated into them; in a 
little length of Time more they banter Heaven, burlesque the Trinity, and jest 
with every sacred thing, and all so sharp, so ready, and so terribly witty, as if 
they were born Buffoons, and were singl’d out by Nature to be Champions for 
the Devil. 

Whence can all this come? how is the Change wrought? who but the Devil can 
inject Wit in Spight of natural Dullness, create Brains, fill empty Heads, and 
supply the Vacuities in the Understanding? and will Satan do all this for 
nothing? No, no, he is too wise for that; I can never doubt a secret Compact, if 
there is such a thing in Nature; when I see a Head where there was no Head, 
Sense in Posse where there is no Sense in Esse, Wit without Brains, and Sight 
without Eyes, ‘tis all Devil-Work: Could G—— write Satyrs, that could neither 
read Latin or spell English, like old Sir William Read, who wrote a Book of 
Opticks, which when it was printed, he did not know which was the right Side 
uppermost, and which the wrong? Could this eminent uninform’d Beau turn 
Atheist, and make wise Speeches against that Being, which made him a Fool, if 
the Devil had not sold him some Wit in exchange for that Trifle of his, call’d 
Soul? Had he not barter’d his Inside with that Son of the Morning, to have his 


Tongue tip’d with Blasphemy, he that knew nothing of a God, but only to swear 
by him, could never have set up for a Wit, to burlesque his Providence and 
ridicule his Government of the World. 

But the Devil, as he is God of the World, has one particular Advantage, and 
that is, that when he has Work to do he very seldom wants Instruments; with this 
Circumstance also, that the Degeneracy of human Nature supplies him; as the 
late King of France said of himself, when they told him what a Calamity was 
like to befal his Kingdom by the Famine: Well, says the King, then I shall not 
want Soldiers; and it was so, want of Bread supplied his Army with Recruits; so 
want of Grace supplied the Devil with Reprobates for his Work. 

Another Reason why, I think, the Devil has made more Bargains of that Kind 
we speak of, in this Age, is, because he seems to have laid by his Cloven-Foot; 
all his old Emissaries, the Tools of his Trade, the Engineers which he employ’d 
in his Mines, such as Witches, Warlocks, Magicians, Conjurers, Astrologers, and 
all the hellish Train or Rabble of human Devils, who did his Drudgery in former 
Days, seem to be out of Work: I shall give you a fuller Enumeration of them in 
the next Chapter. 

These, I say, seem to be laid aside; not that his Work is abated, or that his 
Business with Mankind, for their Delusion and Destruction is not the same, or 
perhaps more than ever; but the Devil seems to have chang’d Hands; the Temper 
and Genius of Mankind is alter’d, and they are not to be taken by Fright and 
Horror, as they were then: The Figures of those Creatures was always dismal and 
horrible, and that is it which I mean by the Cloven-Foot; but now Wit, Beauty 
and gay Things, are the Sum of his Craft, he manages by the Soft and the 
Smooth, the Fair and the Artful, the Kind and the Cunning, not by the Frightful 
and Terrible, the Ugly and the Odious. 

When the Devil for weighty Dispatches, 

Wanted Messengers cunning and bold, 
He pass’d by the beautiful Faces, 
And pick’d out the Ugly and Old. 


Of these he made Warlocks and Witches, 
To run of his Errands by Night, 

Till the over wrought Hag-ridden Wretches, 
Were as fit as the Devil, to fright. 


But whoever has been his Adviser, 
As his Kingdom encreases in Growth; 
He now takes his Measures much wiser, 


And Trafficks with Beauty and Youth. 


Disguis’d in the Wanton and Witty, 

He haunts both the Church and the Court, 
And sometimes he visits the City, 

Where all the best Christians resort. 


Thus dress’d up in full Masquerade, 
He the bolder can range up and down, 
For he better can drive on his Trade, 
In any one’s Name than his own. 





Chap. IX. 


Of the Tools the Devil works with, (viz.) Witches, Wizards or Warlocks, 
Conjurers, Magicians, Divines, Astrologers, Interpreters of Dreams, Tellers of 
Fortunes; and above all the rest, his particular modern Privy-Counsellors call’d 
Wits and Fools. 

Tho’, as I have advanc’d in the foregoing Chapter, the Devil has very much 
chang’d Hands in his modern Management of the World, and that instead of the 
Rabble and long Train of Implements reckoned up above, he now walks about in 
Beaus, Beauties, Wits and Fools; yet I must not omit to tell you that he has not 
dismiss’d his former Regiments, but like Officers in Time of Peace, he keeps 
them all in half Pay, or like Extraordinary Men at the Custom-House, they are 
kept at a Call, to be ready to fill up Vacancies, or to employ when he is more 
than ordinarily full of Business; and therefore it may not be amiss to give some 
brief Account of them, from Satan’s own Memoirs, their Performance being no 
inconsiderable Part of his History. 

Nor will it be an unprofitable Digression to go back a little to the primitive 
Institution of all these Orders, for they are very antient, and I assure you, it 
requires great Knowledge of Antiquity, to give a Particular of their Original; I 
shall be very brief in it. 

In order then to this Enquiry, you must know that it was not for want of 
Servants, that Satan took this Sort of People into his Pay; he had, as I have 
observ’d in its Place, Millions of diligent Devils at his Call, whatever Business, 
and however difficult, he had for them to do; but as I have said above, that our 
modern People are forwarder than even the Devil himself can desire them to be; 
and that they come before they are call’d, run before they are sent, and crowd 
themselves into his Service; so it seems it was in those early Days, when the 
World was one universal Monarchy under his Dominion, as I have at large 
describ’d in its Place. 

In those Days the Wickedness of the World keeping a just Pace with their 
Ignorance, this inferior Sort of low priz’d Instruments did the Devil’s work 
mighty well; they drudg’d on in his Black-Art so laboriously, and with such 
good Success, that he found it was better to employ them as Tools to delude and 
draw in Mankind, than to send his invisible Implements about, and oblige them 
to take such Shapes and Dresses as were necessary upon every trifling Occasion; 
which, perhaps, was more Cost than Worship, more Pains than Pay. 


Having then a Set of these Voluntiers in his Service, the true Devil had 
nothing to do but to keep an exact Correspondence with them, and communicate 
some needful Powers to them, to make them be and do something extraordinary, 
and give them a Reputation in their Business; and these, in a Word, did a great 
Part of, nay almost all the Devil’s Business in the World. 

To this Purpose gave he them Power, if we may believe old Glanville, Baxter, 
Hicks, and other learn’d Consultors of Oracles, to walk invisible, to fly in the 
Air, ride upon Broom-sticks, and other Wooden Gear, to interpret Dreams, 
answer Questions, betray Secrets, to talk (Gibberish) the universal Language, to 
raise Storms, sell Winds, bring up Spirits, disturb the Dead, and torment the 
Living, with a thousand other needful Tricks to amuse the World, keep 
themselves in Veneration, and carry on the Devil’s Empire in the World. 

The first Nations among whom these infernal Practices were found, were the 
Chaldeans; and that I may do Justice in earnest, as well as in jest, it must be 
allow’d that the Chaldeans, or those of them so call’d, were not Conjurers or 
Magicians, only Philosophers and Studiers of Nature, wise, sober and studious 
Men at first, and we have an extraordinary Account of them; and if we may 
believe some of our best Writers of Fame, Abraham was himself famous among 
them for such Magick, as Sir Walter Raleigh expresses it, Qui Contemplatione 
Creaturarum Cognovit Creatorem. 

Now granting this, it is all to my Purpose, namely, that the Devil drew these 
wise Men in, to search after more Knowledge than Nature could instruct them in; 
and the Knowledge of the true God being at that Time sunk very low, he 
debauch’d them all with Dreams, Apparitions, Conjurers, &c. till he ruin’d the 
just Notions they had, and made Devils of them all, like himself. 

The learned Senensis, speaking of this Chaldean Kind of Learning, gives us an 
Account of five Sorts of them; you will pardon me for being so grave as to go 
this Length back. 

1. Chascedin or Chaldeans, properly so call’d, being Astronomers. 

2. Asaphim or Magicians, such was Zoroastres and Balaam the Son of Beor. 

3. Chatumim or Interpreters of Dreams and hard Speeches, Inchanters, &c. 

4. Mecasphim or Witches, call’d at first Prophets, afterwards Malefici or 
Venefici, Poisoners. 

5. Gazarim or Auruspices, and Diviners, such as divin’d by the Entrails of 
Beasts, the Liver in particular; mention’d in Ezek. or as others, call’d Augurs. 


Now, as to all these, I suppose, I may do them no wrong, if I say, however 
justifiable they were in the Beginning, the Devil got them all into his Service at 
last, and that brings me to my Text again, from which the rest was a Digression. 


1. The Chascedin or Chaldean Astronomers turned Astrologers, Fortune- 
Tellers, Calculators of Nativities, and vile Deluders of the People, as if the 
Wisdom of the holy God was in them, as Nebuchadnezzar said of Daniel on that 
very Account. 

2. The Asaphim or Magi, or Magicians; Sixtus Senensis says, they were such 
as wrought by Covenants with Devils, but turn’d to it from their Wisdom, which 
was to study the practical Part of Natural Philosophy, working admirable Effects 
by the mutual Application of Natural Causes. 

3. The Chartumim from being Reasoners or Disputers upon difficult Points in 
Philosophy, became Enchanters and Conjurers. So, 

4. The Mecasphim or Prophets, they turn’d to be Sorcerers, Raisers of Spirits, 
such as wounded by an evil Eye, and by bitter Curses, and were afterwards 
fam’d for having familiar Converse with the Devil, and were called Witches. 

5. The Gazarim, from the bare observing of the good and bad Omens, by the 
Entrails of Beasts, flying of Birds, &c. were turn’d to Sacrists or Priests of the 
Heathen Idols and Sacrificers. 


Thus, I say, first or last the Devil engross’d all the Wise-Men of the East, for 
so they are call’d; made them all his own, and by them he work’d Wonders, that 
is, he fill’d the World with lying Wonders, as if wrought by these Men, when 
indeed it was all his own, from Beginning to the End, and set on Foot meerly to 
propagate Delusion, impose upon blinded and ignorant Men; the God of this 
World blinded their Minds, and they were led away by the Subtilty of the Devil, 
to say no worse of it, till they became Devils themselves, as to Mankind; for they 
carried on the Devil’s Work upon all Occasions, and the Race of them still 
continue in other Nations, and some of them among our selves, as we shall see 
presently. 

The Arabians follow’d the Chaldeans in this Study, while it was kept within 
its due Bounds, and after them the Egyptians; and among the Latter we find that 
Jannes and Jambres were famous for their leading Pharaoh by their pretended 
magic Performances, to reject the real Miracles of Moses; and History tells us of 
strange Pranks the Wise-Men, the Magicians and the Southsayers plaid to delude 
the People in the most early Ages of the World. 

But, as I say, now, the Devil has improv’d himself, so he did then; for the 
Grecian and Roman Heathen Rites coming on, they outdid all the Magicians and 
Southsayers, by establishing the Devil’s lying Oracles, which, as a Master-Piece 
of Hell, did the Devil more Honour, and brought more Homage to him, than ever 
he had before, or could arrive to since. 

Again, as by the setting up the Oracles, all the Magicians and Southsayers 


grew out of Credit; so at the ceasing of those Oracles, the Devil was fain to go 
back to the old Game again, and take up with the Agency of Witches, 
Divinations, Inchantments and Conjurings, as I hinted before, answerable to the 
four Sorts mention’d in the Story of Nebuchadnezzar, (viz.) Magicians, 
Astrologers, the Chaldeans and the Southsayers: How these began to be out of 
Request, I have mention’d already; but as the Devil has not quite given them 
over, only laid them aside a little for the present, we may venture to ask what 
they were, and what Use he made of them when he did employ them. 

The Truth is, I think, as it was a very mean Employment for any thing that 
wears a human Countenance to take up, so I must acknowledge, I think, ‘twas a 
mean low priz’d Business for Satan to take up with; below the very Devil; below 
his Dignity as an Angelic, tho’ condemn’d Creature; below him even as a Devil; 
to go to talk to a parcel of ugly, deform’d, spiteful, malicious old Women; to 
give them Power to do Mischief, who never had a Will, after they enter’d into 
the State of old Woman-Hood, to do any thing else: Why the Devil always chose 
the ugliest old Women he could find; whether Wizardism made them ugly, that 
were not so before, and whether the Ugliness, as it was a Beauty in Witchcraft, 
did not encrease according to the meritorious Performance in the Black-Trade? 
These are all Questions of Moment to be decided, (if human Learning can arrive 
to so much Perfection) in Ages to come. 

Some say the evil Eye and the wicked Look were Parts of the Enchantment, 
and that the Witches, when they were in the height of their Business, had a 
powerful Influence with both; that by looking upon any Person they could 
bewitch them, and make the Devil, as the Scots express it, ride through them 
booted and spurr’d; and that hence came that very significant Saying, to look like 
a Witch. 

The strange Work which the Devil has made in the World, by this Sort of his 
Agents call’d Witches, is such, and so extravagantly wild, that except our Hope 
that most of those Tales happen not to be true, I know not how any one could be 
easy to live near a Widow after she was five and fifty. 

All the other Sorts of Emissaries which Satan employs, come short of these 
Ghosts; and Apparitions sometimes come and shew themselves, on particular 
Accounts, and some of those Particulars respect doing Justice, repairing Wrongs, 
preventing Mischief; sometimes in Matters very considerable, and on Things so 
necessary to publick Benefit, that we are tempted to believe they proceed from 
some vigilant Spirit who wishes us well; but on the other Hand, these Witches 
are never concern’d in any thing but Mischief; nay, if what they do portends 
good to one, it issues in hurt to many; the whole Tenour of their Life, their 
Design in general, is to do Mischief, and they are only employ’d in Mischief, 


and nothing else: How far they are furnish’d with Ability suitable to the horrid 
Will they are vested with, remains to be describ’d. 

These Witches, ‘tis said, are furnish’d with Power suitable to the Occasion 
that is before them, and particularly that which deserves to be consider’d, as 
Prediction, and foretelling Events, which I insist the Author of Witchcraft is not 
accomplish’d with himself, nor can he communicate it to any other: How then 
Witches come to be able to foretel Things to come, which, ‘tis said, the Devil 
himself cannot know, and which, as I have shewn, ‘tis evident he does not know 
himself, is yet to be determin’d; that Witches do foretel, is certain, from the 
Witch of Endor, who foretold Things to Saul, which he knew not before, 
namely, that he should be slain in Battle the next Day, which accordingly came 
to pass. 

There are, however, and notwithstanding this particular Case, many Instances 
wherein the Devil has not been able to foretel approaching Events, and that in 
Things of the utmost Consequence, and he has given certain foolish or false 
Answers in such Cases; the Devil’s Priests, which were summon’d in by the 
Prophet Elija, to decide the Dispute between God and Baal, had the Devil been 
able to have inform’d them of it, would certainly have receiv’d Notice from him, 
of what was intended against them by Elija; that is to say, that they would be all 
cut in pieces; for Satan was not such a Fool as not to know that Baal was a Non- 
Entity, a Nothing, at best a dead Man, perish’d and rotting in his Grave; for Baal 
was Bell or Belus, an ancient King of the Assyrian Monarchy, and he could no 
more answer by Fire to consume the Sacrifice, than he could raise himself from 
the dead. 

But the Priests of Baal were left of their Master to their just Fate, namely, to 
be a Sacrifice to the Fury of a deluded People; hence I infer his Inability, for it 
would have been very unkind and ungrateful in him not to have answer’d them, 
if he had been able. There is another Argument raised here most justly against 
the Devil, with Relation to his being under Restraint, and that of greater 
Eminence than we imagine, and it is drawn from this very Passage, thus; ‘tis not 
to be doubted but that Satan, who has much of the Element put into his Hands, 
as Prince of the Air, had a Power, or was able potentially speaking, to have 
answer’d Baal’s Priests by Fire; Fire being in Vertue of his airy Principality a 
Part of his Dominion; but he was certainly withheld by the Superior Hand, which 
gave him that Dominion, I mean withheld for the Occasion only: So in another 
Case, it was plain that Balaam, who was one of those Sorts of Chaldeans 
mention’d above, who dealt in Divinations and Inchantments, was withheld from 
cursing Israel. 

Some are of Opinion that Balaam was not a Witch or a Dealer with the Devil 


because ‘tis said of him, or rather he says it of himself, that he saw the Visions 
of God, Numb. xxiv. 16. He hath said, who heard the Words of God, and knew 
the Knowledge of the most High, which saw the Visions of the Almighty, falling 
into a Trance, but having his Eyes open: Hence they alledge he was one of those 
Magi, which St. Augustin speaks of, de Divinatione, who by the Study of Nature, 
and by the Contemplation of created Beings came to the Knowledge of the 
Creature; and that Balaam’s Fault was, that being tempted by the Rewards and 
Honours that the King promised him, he intended to have curs’d Israel; but 
when his Eyes were open’d, and that he saw they were God’s own People, he 
durst not do it; they will have it therefore, that except, as above, Balaam was a 
good Man, or at least that he had the Knowledge of the true God, and the Fear of 
that God upon him, and that he honestly declares this, Numb. xxii. 18. If Balak 
would give me his House full of Silver and Gold, I cannot go beyond the Word of 
the Lord my God: Where tho’ he is call’d a false Prophet by some, he evidently 
owns God, and assumes a Property in him, as other Prophets did; my God, and I 
cannot go beyond his Orders; but that which gives me a better Opinion of 
Balaam than all this is, his plain Prophesy of Christ, Chap. xxiv. 17. where he 
calls him the Star of Jacob, and declares, I shall see him, but not now, I shall 
behold him, but not nigh; there shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Scepter 
shall rise out of Israel, and shall smite the Corners of Moab, and destroy all the 
Children of Seth, all which express not a Knowledge only, but a Faith in Christ; 
but I have done preaching, this is all by the by, I return to my Business, which is 
the History. 

There is another Piece of dark Practice here, which lies between Satan and his 
particular Agents, and which they must give us an Answer to, when they can, 
which I think will not be in haste; and that is about the obsequious Devil 
submitting to be call’d up into Visibility, whenever an old Woman has her Hand 
cross’d with a white Six-pence, as they Call it: One would think that instead of 
these vile Things call’d Witches, being sold to the Devil, the Devil was really 
sold for a Slave to them; for how far soever Satan’s Residence is off of this State 
of Life, they have Power, it seems, to fetch him from home, and oblige him to 
come at their Call. 

I can give little Account of this, only that indeed so it is; nor is the Thing so 
strange in its self, as the Methods to do it are mean, foolish, and ridiculous; as 
making a Circle and dancing in it, pronouncing such and such Words, saying the 
Lord’s Prayer backward, and the like; now is this agreeable to the Dignity of the 
Prince of the Air or Atmosphere, that he should be commanded forth with no 
more Pomp or Ceremony than that of muttering a few Words, such as the old 
Witches and he agree about? or is there something else in it, which none of us or 


themselves understand? 

Perhaps, indeed, he is always with those People call’d Witches and Conjurers, 
or at least some of his Camp Volant are always present, and so upon the least 
call of the Wizard, it is but putting off the misty Cloak and showing themselves. 

Then we have a Piece of mock Pageantry in bringing those Things call’d 
witches or Conjurers to Justice, that is, first to know if a Woman be a Witch, 
throw her into a Pond, and if she be a Witch, she will swim, and it is not in her 
own Power to prevent it; if she does all she can to sink her self, it will not do, 
she will swim like a Cork. Then that a Rope will not hang a Witch, but you must 
get a With, a green Osyer; that if you nail a Horse-Shoe on the Sill of the Door, 
she cannot come into the House, or go out, if she be in; these and a thousand 
more, too simple to be believ’d, are yet so vouch’d, so taken for granted, and so 
universally receiv’d for Truth, that there is no resisting them without being 
thought atheistical. 

What Methods to take to know, who are Witches, I really know not; but on the 
other Side, I think there are variety of Methods to be used to know who are not; 
W—G , Esq; is a Man of Fame, his Parts are great, because his Estate is 
so; he has threescore and eight Lines of Virgil by rote, and they take up many of 
the Intervals of his merry Discourses; he has just as many witty Stories to please 
Society; when they are well told, once over, he begins again, and so he lives in a 
round of Wit and Learning; he is a Man of great Simplicity and Sincerity; you 
must be careful not to mistake my Meaning, as to the Word Simplicity; some 
take it to mean Honesty, and so do I, only that it has a Negative attending it, in 
his particular Case; in a Word, W- G—— is an honest Man, and no Conjurer; 
a good Character, I think, and without Impeachment to his Understanding, he 
may be a Man of Worth for all that; take the other Sex, there is the Lady H. 
is another Discovery; bless us! what Charms in that Face! How bright those 
Eyes! How flowing white her Breasts! How sweet her Voice? add to all, how 
heavenly, divinely good her Temper! How inimitable her Behaviour! How 
spotless her Virtue! How perfect her Innocence! and to sum up her Character, we 
may add, the Lady H—— is no Witch; sure none of our Beau Critics will be so 
unkind now as to censure me in those honest Descriptions, as if I meant that my 
good Friend W—— G—— Esq; or my ador’d Angel, the bright, the charming 
Lady H—— were Fools; but what will not those Savages, call’d Critics, do, 
whose barbarous Nature enclines them to trample on the brightest Characters, 
and to cavil on the clearest Expressions? 

It might be expected of me, however, in justice to my Friends, and to the 
bright Characters of abundance of Gentlemen of this Age, who, by the Depth of 
their Politics, and the Height of their Elevations might be suspected, and might 











give us Room to charge them with Subterranean Intelligence; I say, it might be 
expected that I should clear up their Fame, and assure the World concerning 
them, even by Name, that they are no Conjurers, that they do not deal with the 
Devil, at least, not by the Way Witchcraft and Divination, such as Sir T——k, E 
— B—.,, Esq; my Lord Homily, Coll. Swagger, Jeoffry Well with, Esq; Capt. 
Harry Go Deeper, Mr. Wellcome Woollen, Citizen and Merchant Taylor of 
London, Henry Cadaver, Esq; the D of Caerfilly, the Marquess of Sillyhoo, 
Sir Edward Thro’ and Thro’ Bart. and a World of fine Gentlemen more, whose 
great Heads and Weighty Understandings have given the World such Occasion 
to challenge them with being at least descended from the Magi, and perhaps 
engaged with old Satan in his Politics and Experiments; but I, that have such 
good Intelligence among Satan’s Ministers of State, as is necessary to the 
present Undertaking, am thereby well able to clear up their Characters: and I 
doubt not, but they will value themselves upon it, and acknowledge their 
Obligation to me, for letting the World know the Devil does not pretend to have 
had any Business with them, or to have enroll’d them in the List of his 
Operators; in a Word, that none of them are Conjurers: Upon which Testimony 
of mine, I expect they be no longer charg’d with, or so much as suspected of 
having an unlawful Quantity of Wit, or having any Sorts of it about them, that 
are contraband or prohibited, but that for the future they pass unmolested, and be 
taken for nothing but what they are, (viz.) very honest worthy Gentlemen. 





Chap. X. 


Of the various Methods the Devil takes to converse with Mankind. 

Having spoken something of Persons, and particularly of such as the Devil 
thinks fit to employ in his Affairs in the World, it comes next of course to say 
something of the Manner how he communicates his Mind to them, and by them 
to the rest of his Acquaintance in the World. 

I take the Devil to be under great Difficulties in his Affairs on his Part, 
especially occasion’d by the Bounds which are set him, or which Policys oblige 
him to set to himself, in his Access to the conversing with Mankind; ‘tis evident 
he is not permitted to fall upon them with Force and Arms, that is to say, to 
muster up his infernal Troops, and attack them with Fire and Sword; if he was 
not loose to act in this Manner as he was able, by his own seraphic Power to 
have destroy’d the whole Race, and even the Earth they dwelt upon, so he would 
certainly, and long ago have effectually done it; his particular Interests and 
Inclinations are well enough known. 

But in the next Place, as he is thus restrain’d from Violence, so Prudentials 
restrain him in all his other Actings with Mankind; and being confin’d to 
Stratagem, and soft still Methods, such as Persuasion, Allurement, feeding the 
Appetite, prompting, and then gratifying corrupt Desires, and the like; he finds it 
for his Purpose not to appear in Person, except very rarely, and then in Disguise; 
but to act all the rest in the Dark, under the Vizor of Art and Craft, making Use 
of Persons and Methods conceal’d, or at least not fully understood or discover’d. 

As to the Persons whom he employs, I have taken some Pains you see to 
discover some of them; but the Methods he uses with them, either to inform and 
instruct, and give Orders to them, or to converse with other People by them, 
these are very particular, and deserve some Place in our Memoirs, particularly as 
they may serve to remove some of our Mistakes, and to take off some of the 
frightful Ideas we are apt to entertain in Prejudice of this great Manager; as if he 
was no more to be match’d in his Politics, than he would be to be match’d in his 
Power, if it was let loose; which is so much a Mistake, that on the contrary, we 
read of several People that have abused and cheated the Devil, a Thing, which I 
cannot say, is very honest nor just, notwithstanding the old Latin Proverb, 
Fallere fallentem non est fraus, (which Men construe, or rather render, by way 
of Banter Upon Satan) ‘tis no Sin to cheat the Devil, which for all that, upon the 
whole I deny, and alledge, that let the Devil act how he will by us, we ought to 


deal fairly by him. 

But to come to the Business, without Circumlocutions; I am to enquire how 
Satan issues out his Orders, gives his Instructions and fully delivers his Mind to 
his Emissaries, of whom I have mention’d some in the Title to Chap. IX. In 
order to this, you must form an Idea of the Devil sitting in great State, in open 
Campaign, with all his Legions about him, in the height of the Atmosphere; or if 
you will, at a certain Distance from the Atmosphere, and above it, that the Plan 
of his Encampment might not be hurried round its own Axis, with the Earth’s 
diurnal Motion, which might be some Disturbance to him. 

By this fix’d Situation, the Earth performing its Rotation, he has every Part 
and Parcel of it brought to a direct Opposition to him, and consequently to his 
View once in twenty four Hours: The last time I was there, if I remember right, 
he had this Quarter of the World, which we call Christendom, just under his Eye; 
and as the Motion is not so swift, but that his piercing Opticks can take a strict 
View of it en passant; for the Circumference of it being but twenty one thousand 
Miles, and its circular Motion being full twenty four Hours performing, he has 
something more than an Hour to view every thousand Miles, which, to his 
supernatural Penetration, is not worth naming. 

As he takes thus a daily View of all the Circle, and an hourly View of the 
Parts, he is fully Master of all Transactions, at least such as are done above 
Board by all Mankind; and then he dispatches his Emissaries or Aid du Camps to 
every Part with his Orders and Instructions: Now these Emissaries, you are to 
understand, are not the Witches and Diviners, who I spoke of above, for I call 
them also Emissaries; but they are all Devils or (as you know they are call’d) 
Devil’s Angels; and these may, perhaps, come and converse personally with the 
Sub-emissaries I mention’d, to be ready for their Support and Assistance on all 
Occasions of Business: These are those Devils which the Witches are said to 
raise; for we can hardly suppose the Master Devil comes himself, at the 
Summons of every ugly old Woman. 

These run about into every Nook and Corer, wherever Satan’s Business calls 
them, and are never wanting to him; but are the most diligent Devils imaginable; 
like the Turkish Chaiux, they no sooner receive their Errand, but they execute it 
with the utmost Alacrity; and as to their Speed, it may be truly written as a 
Motto, upon the Head of every individual Devil, 

Non indiget calcaribus. 


These are those, who they tell us our Witches, Sorcerers, Wizards, and such 
Sorts of Folks converse freely with, and are therefore call’d their Familiars; and 
as they tell us, come to them in human Shapes, talk to them with articulate plain 


Voices, as if Men, and that yet the said Witches, &c. know them to be Devils. 

History has not yet enlighten’d us in this Part of useful Knowledge, or at least 
not sufficiently for a Description of the Persons or Habits of these Sorts of 
Appearances; as what Shapes they take up, what Language they speak, and what 
particular Works they perform, so we must refer it to farther Enquiry; but if we 
may credit History, we are told many famous Stories of these Appearances; for 
Example, the famous Mother Lakland, who was burnt for a Witch at Ipswich, 
Anno 1646, confessed at the Time of her Execution, or a little before it, that she 
had frequent Conversation with the Devil himself; that she being very poor, and 
withal of a devilish passionate, cruel and revengeful Disposition before, used to 
wish she had it in her Power to do such and such mischievous Things to some 
that she hated; and that the Devil himself, who, it seems, knew her Temper, came 
to her one Night as she lay in her Bed, and was between sleeping and waking, 
and speaking in a deep hollow Voice, told her; if she would serve him in some 
Things he would employ her to do, she should have her Will of all her Enemies, 
and should want for nothing: That she was much afraid at first, but that he 
solliciting her very often, bad her not be afraid of him, and still urg’d her to 
yield, and as she says, struck his Claw into her Hand, and tho’ it did not hurt her, 
made it bleed, and with the Blood wrote the Covenants, that is to say, the 
Bargain between them: being ask’d what was in them, and whether he requir’d 
her to curse or deny God or Christ? She said no. 

N. B. I do not find she told them whether the Devil wrote it with a Pen, or 
whether on Paper or Parchment, nor whether she sign’d it or no, but it seems he 
carry’d it away with him. I suppose, if Satan’s Register were examin’d, it might 
be found among the Archives of Hell, the Rolls of his acta Publica; and when 
his Historiographer Royal publishes them, we may look for it among them. 


Then he furnish’d her with three Devils, to wait upon her (I suppose) for she 
confess’d they were to be employ’d in her Service; they attended in the Shapes 
of two little Dogs and a Mole: The first she bewitch’d was her own Husband, by 
which he lay a while in great Misery and died; then she sent to one Captain Beal 
and burnt a new Ship of his just built, which had never been at Sea; these and 
many other horrid Things she did and confess’d, and having been twenty Years a 
Witch, at last the Devil left her, and she was burnt as she deserv’d. 

That some extraordinary Occasions may bring these Agents of the Devil, nay, 
sometimes the Devil himself, to assume human Shapes, and appear to other 
People we cannot doubt; he did thus in the Case of our Saviour as a Tempter, 
and some think he did so to Manasses as a Familiar, who the Scripture charges 
with Sorcery, and having a Familiar or Devil; Fame tells us that St. Dunstan 


frequently converst with him, and finally, took him by the Nose; and so of 
others. 

But in these modern Ages of the World, he finds it much more to his Purpose 
to work under Ground as I have observ’d, and to keep upon the Reserve; so that 
we have no authentick Accounts of his personal Appearance, but what are very 
antient or very remote from our Faith, as well as our Enquiry. 

It seems to be a Question that would bear some debating, whether all 
Apparitions are not Devils or from the Devil; but there being so many of those 
Apparitions which we call Spirits, which really assume Shapes and make 
Appearances in the World, upon such Accounts as we know Satan himself 
scorns to be employ’d in, that I must dismiss the Question in favour of the Devil; 
assuring them, that as he never willingly did any good in his Life, so he would 
be far from giving himself the Trouble of setting one Foot into the World, on 
such an Errand; and for that Reason we maybe assur’d those certain Apparitions, 
which we are told came to detect a Murther in Gloucestershire, and others who 
appear’d to prevent the ruining an Orphan for want of finding a Deed, that was 
not lost, was certainly some other Power equally concern’d, and not the Devil. 

On the other Hand, neither will it follow that Satan never appears in human 
Shape; for tho’ every Apparition may not be the Devil, yet it does not follow that 
the Devil never makes an Apparition: All I shall say to it is, as I have mention’d 
before, that generally speaking, the Devil finds it more for his Purpose, to have 
his Interest in the World propagated another Way; namely, in private, and his 
personal Appearances are reserv’d for Things only of extraordinary 
Consequence, and, as I may say, of evident Necessity, where his Honour is 
concern’d, and where his Interest could be carried on no other Way; not 
forgetting to take Notice that this is very seldom. 

It remains to enquire, what then those Things are which we make so much stir 
about, and which are call’d Apparitions, or Spirits assuming human Shapes, and 
shewing themselves to People on particular Occasions? whether they are evil 
Spirits or good? and tho’, indeed, this is out of my Way at this Time, and does 
not relate at all to the Devil’s History, yet I thought it not amiss to mention it; 
(1.) Because, as I have said, I do not wholly exclude Satan from all Concern in 
such Things; and (2.) Because I shall dismiss the Question with so very short an 
Answer, namely, that we may determine which are and which are not the 
Devil’s, by the Errand they come upon; every one to his own Business; if it 
comes of a good Errand, you may certainly acquit the Devil of it, conclude him 
innocent, and that he has no hand in it; if it comes of a wicked and devilish 
Errand, you may e’en take him up upon Suspicion, ‘tis ten to one but you find 
him at the Bottom of it. 


Next to Apparitions, we find Mankind disturb’d by abundance of little odd 
reserv’d Ways which the Devil is shrewdly suspected of having a Hand in, such 
as Dreams, Noises, Voices, &c. smells of Brimstone, Candles burning blue, and 
the like. 

As to Dreams, I have nothing to say in Satan’s Prejudice at all there; I make 
no Question but he deals very much in that Kind of Intelligence, and why should 
he not? we know Heaven it self formerly converst very often with the greatest of 
Men, by the same Method, and the Devil is known to mimick the Methods, as 
well as the Actions of his Maker; whether Heaven has not quite left off that Way 
of working, we are not certain; but we pretty well know the Devil has not left it, 
and I believe some Instances may be given where his Worship has been really 
seen and talk’d to in sleep, as much as if the Person had been awake with his 
Eyes open. 

These are to be distinguish’d too, pretty much by the Goodness or Badness of 
the Subject; how often have Men committed Murther, Robbery and Adultery in a 
Dream, and at the same time except an extraordinary Agitation of the Soul, and 
express’d by extraordinary Noises in the Sleep, by violent Sweating and other 
such Ways, the Head has never been remov’d from the Pillow, or the Body so 
much as turn’d in the Bed? 

Whether in such Cases, the Soul with all the Passions and Affections being 
agitated, and giving their full assent to the Facts, of whatever Kind soever, the 
Man is not as guilty as if the Sins so dream’d of his committing, had been 
actually committed? tho’ it be no Doubt to me, but that it is so, yet as it is 
foreign to the present Affair, and not at all relating to the Devil’s History, I leave 
it to the Reverend Doctors of the Church, as properly belonging to them to 
decide. 

I knew a Person who the Devil so haunted with naked Women, fine beautiful 
Ladies in Bed with him, and Ladies of his Acquaintance too, offering their 
Favours to him, and all in his Sleep; so that he seldom slept without some such 
Entertainment; the Particulars are too gross for my Story, but he gave me several 
long Accounts of his Night’s Amours, and being a Man of a virtuous Life and 
good Morals, it was the greatest Surprize to him imaginable; for you cannot 
doubt but that the cunning Devil made every thing be acted to the Life with him, 
and in a manner the most wicked; he own’d with Grief to me, that the very first 
Attack the Devil made upon him, was with a very beautiful Lady of his 
Acquaintance, who he had been really something freer than ordinary with in 
their common Conversation; This Lady he brought to him in a Posture for 
Wickedness, and wrought up his Inclination so high in his Sleep, that he, as he 
thought, actually went about to debauch her, she not at all resisting; but that he 


wak’d in the very Moment, to his particular Satisfaction. 

He was greatly concern’d at this Part, namely, that he really gave the Consent 
of his Will to the Fact, and wanted to know if he was not as guilty of Adultery, 
as if he had lain with her; indeed he decided the Question against himself, so 
forcibly, that I, who was of the same Opinion before, had nothing to say against 
it; however, I confirm’d him in it, by asking him these Questions. 

1. Whether he did not think the Devil had the chief Hand in such a Dream? he 
answer’ d, it could certainly be no body else, it must be the Devil. 

2. I then ask’d him what Reason the Devil could have for it, if his Consent to 
the Fact in Sleep had not been criminal? That’s true indeed, says he, I am 
answer’d: But then he ask’d another Question, which, I confess, is not so easy to 
answer, namely, How he should prevent being serv’d so again. 


Nor could all my Divinity or his own keep the Devil from attacking him again; 
on the other Hand, as I have said, he worried him to that Degree, that he injur’d 
his Health, bringing naked Women to him, sometimes one, sometimes another, 
sometimes in one Posture of Lewdness, sometimes in another, sometimes into 
his very Arms, sometimes with such Additions as I am not merry enough, and 
sometimes such as I am not wicked enough to put into your Heads; the Man, 
indeed, could not help it, and so the Devil was more Faulty than he; but as I 
hinted to him, he might bring his Mind to such a stated Habit of Virtue, as to 
prevent its assenting to any wicked Motion, even in Sleep, and that would be the 
Way to put an End to the Attempt; and this Advice he relish’d very well, and 
practised, I believe, with Success. 

By this same Method, the same Devil injects powerful Incentives to other 
Crimes, provokes Avarice, by laying a great Quantity of Gold in your View, and 
no body present, giving you an Opportunity to steal it, or some of it, at the same 
time, perhaps, knowing your Circumstances to be such as that you are at that 
Time in a great want of the Money. 

I knew another, who being a Tradesman, and in great Distress for Money in 
his Business, dream’d that he was walking all alone in a great Wood, and that he 
met a little Child with a Bag of Gold in its Hand, and a fine Necklace of 
Diamonds on its Neck, upon the Sight, his Wants presently dictated to him to rob 
the Child; the little innocent Creature, (just so he dream’d) not being able to 
resist; or to tell who it was, accordingly he consented to take the Money from the 
Child, and then to take the Diamond Necklace from it too, and did so. 

But the Devil, (a full Testimony, as I told him, that it was the Devil, not 
contented with that, hinted to him, that perhaps the Child might some time or 
other know him, and single him out, by crying or pointing, or some such Thing, 


especially if he was suspected and shew’d to it, and therefore it would be better 
for him to kill the Child, prompting him to kill it for his own Safety, and that he 
need do no more but twist the Neck of it a little, or crush it with his Knee; He 
told me he stood debating with himself, whether he should do so or not; but that 
in that Instant his Heart struck him with the Word Murther, and he entertain’d a 
Horror of it, refus’d to do it, and immediately waked. 

He told me, that when he wak’d, he found himself in so violent a Sweat as he 
never had known the like; that his Pulse beat with that Heat and Rage, that it was 
like a Palpitation of the Heart to him, and that the Agitation of his Spirits was 
such, that he was not fully composed in some Hours; tho’ the Satisfaction and 
Joy that attended him, when he found it was but a Dream, assisted much to 
return his Spirits to their due Temperament. 

It is neither my Business or Inclination to turn Divine here, nor is the Age I 
write to sufficiently Grave to relish a Sermon, if I was disposed to preach, 
though they must allow the Subject would very well bear it; but I shall only ask 
them, if they think this is not the Devil, what they think it is? If they believe it is 
the Devil, they will act accordingly I hope, or let it alone, as Satan and they can 
agree about it. 

I should not oblige the Devil over much, whatever I might do to those that 
read it; if I should enter here upon a Debate of Interests, (viz.) to enquire whether 
the Devil has not a vast Advantage upon Mankind this Way, and whether it is not 
much his Interest to preserve it; and if I prove the Affirmative, I leave it to you 
to enquire whose Interest it is to disappoint and supplant him. 

In short, I take Dreams to be the second Best of the Advantages the Devil has 
over Mankind; the first, I suppose, you all know (viz.) the Treachery of the 
Garrison within; by Dreams he may be said to get into the Inside of us without 
Opposition; here he opens and locks without a Key, and like an Enemy laying 
siege to a fortified City, Reason and Nature, the Governor of the City, keep him 
out by Day, and keep the Garrison true to their Duty; but in the Dark he gets in 
and parlees with the Garrison (the Affections and Passions) Debauches their 
Loyalty, stirring up them to Disloyalty and Rebellion, so they betray their Trust, 
Revolt, Mutiny, and go over to the Besieger. 

Thus he manages his Interest, I say, and insinuates himself into the Inside of 
us, without our Consent, nay, without our Knowledge; for whatever Speculation 
may do, ‘tis evident Demonstration does not assist us to discover which Way he 
gets Access to the Soul, while the Organ tied up, and dozed with Sleep has 
lock’d it up from Action; that it is so is clear, but how he does it is a Secret 
which I do not find the Antients or Moderns have yet made a Discovery of. 

That Devil of a Creature, Mother Lakland, whose Story I mention’d above, 


acknowledg’d that the first Time the Devil attempted to draw her in to be a 
Witch was in a Dream, and even when she consented, she said, she was between 
sleeping and waking; that is, she did not know whether she was awake or asleep, 
and the cunning Devil it seems was satisfied with her Assent given so, when she 
was asleep, or neither asleep or awake, so taking the Advantage of her 
Incapacity to act rationally. 

The Stories of her bewitching several People, and the manner in which they 
died, are so formidable and extravagant, that I care not to put any one’s Faith to 
the stretch about them, tho’ publish’d by Authority, and testified by Abundance 
of Witnesses; but this is recorded in particular, and to my Purpose, whether from 
her own Mouth or not, I do not say, namely, the Description of a Witch, and the 
Difference between Witches, and those other of Satan’s Acquaintance who act in 
his Name. 

1. They have consulted and covenanted with a Spirit or Devil. 

2. They have a Deputy Devil, sometimes several to serve and assist them. 

3. These they employ as they please, call them by Name, and command their 
Appearance in whatever Shape they think fit. 

4. They send them abroad to or into the Persons who they design to bewitch, 
who they always torment, and often murther them, as Mother Lakland did 
several. 


As to the Difference between the several Devils that appear, it relates to the 
Office of the Persons who employ them; as Conjurers, who seem to command 
the particular Devil that waits upon them with more Authority, and raise them 
and lay them at Pleasure, drawing Circles, casting Figures, and the like; but the 
Witch, in a more familiar manner, whispers with the Devil, keeps the Devil in a 
Bag or a Sack, sometimes in her Pocket, and the like, and like Mr. Faux shews 
Tricks with him. 

But all these Kinds deal much in Dreams, talk with the Devil in their Sleep, 
and make other People talk with him in their Sleep too; and ‘tis on this Occasion 
I mention it here; in short, the Devil may well take this Opportunity with 
Mankind, for not half the World that came into his Measures would comply, if 
they were awake; but of that hereafter. 

And yet his thus insinuating himself by Dream, does not seem sufficient, in 
my Opinion, to answer the Devil’s End, and to carry on his Business; and 
therefore we must be forc’d to allow him a Kind of actual Possession, in 
particular Cases, and that in the Souls of some People, by different Methods 
from others; Luther is of the Opinion that the Devil gets a Familiarity with some 
Souls just at, or rather before their being embodied; as to the Manner and 


Method how he gets in, that is another Question, and may be spoken of by it self; 
besides, why may not he, that at Satan’s Request to enter into the Herd of Swine, 
said go, give the same Commission to possess a sort of Creatures so many 
Degrees below the Dignity of the Gaderenian Swine, and open the Door too? but 
as for that, when our Lord said go, the Devil never enquir’d which Way he 
should get in. 

When then I see Nations, or indeed Herds of Nations set on Fire of Hell, and 
as I may say, enflam’d by the Devil; when I see Towns, Parties, Factions and 
Rabbles of People visibly possess’d; ‘tis enough to me that the great Master of 
the Devils has said to him, go; there’s no need to enquire which Way he finds 
open, or at what postern Gate he gets in; as to his appearing, ‘tis plain he often 
gets in without appearing, and therefore the Question about his appearing still 
remains a Doubt, and is not very easy to be resolv’d. 

In the Scripture we have some Light into it, and that is all the Help I find from 
Antiquity, and it goes a great Way to solve the Phenomena of Satan’s appearing; 
what I mean by the Scripture giving some Light to it, is this; ‘tis said in several 
Places, and of several Persons, God came to them in a Dream, Gen. xx. 3. God 
came to Abimelech in a Dream by Night, Gen. xxxi. 24. And God came to Laban 
the Syrian in a Dream, Matt. ii. 13. The Angel of the Lord appear’d to Joseph in 
a Dream; short Comments are sufficient to plain Texts, applying this to my 
Friend when he wanted to be satisfied about the How, relating to his Dream 
(viz.) how he should come to Dream such wicked Things? I told him, in short, 
the Case was plain, the Devil came to him in a Dream by Night: How and in 
what manner he form’d the wicked Representations, and spread debauch’d 
Appearances before his Fancy, by real Whispers and Voice, according to Milton, 
or by what other Methods, the Learned are not arriv’d to any Certainty about it. 

This leads me necessarily to enquire whether the Devil or some of his Agents 
are not always in our Company, whether they make any visible Appearances or 
no? For my Part I make no Question of it, how else could he come at the 
Knowledge of what we do; for as I can allow him no Prescience at all, as for 
many Reasons I have observ’d already, he must be able to see and know us, and 
what we are about when we know nothing of him, or else he could know nothing 
of us and our Affairs, which yet we find otherwise; and this gives him infinite 
Advantage to Influence our Actions, to judge of our Inclinations, and to bring 
our Passions to clash with our Reason, as they often do, and get the better of it 
too. 

All this he obtains by his being able to walk about invisible, and see when he 
is not seen, of which I have spoken already; hence that most wise and solid 
Suggestion, that when the Candles burn blue the Devil is in the Room, which 


great Secret in Nature, that you may more fully be convinc’d of its imaginary 
Reality, I must tell you the following Story which I saw in a Letter directed to a 
particular Friend, take it Word for Word as in the Letter; because I do not make 
my self accountable for the Facts, but take them ad referendum. 

Sir, 

We had one Day, very early in the Morning, and for the most Part of the Day a 
great deal of Rain with a high Wind, and the Clouds very thick and dark all Day. 

In the Evening the cloudy thick Weather continued, tho’ not the Rain, when 
being at a Friend’s House in Lane London, and several Ladies and some 
Gentlemen in the Room, besides two or three Servants (for we had been eating) 
the following Interlude happen’d for our Entertainment: When the Cloth was 
taken away, two large Candles were brought upon the Table and plac’d there 
with some Bottles and Glasses for the Gentlemen, who, it seems, were intending 
to drink and be very merry; two large Wax-Candles were also set on another 
Table, the Ladies being going to Cards, also there were two large Candles in 
Sconces over or near the Chimney, and one more in a Looking-Glass Sconce, on 
a Peer by the Window. 

With all this Apparatus, the Company separating sat down, the Gentlemen at 
their Table, and the Ladies at theirs, to play as above; when after some time the 
Gentleman of the House said hastily to a Servant, what a P—— ails the 
Candles? and turning to the Servant raps out an Oath or two, and bids him snuff 
the Candles, for they burnt as if the Devil was in the Room. 

The Fellow going to snuff one of the Candles, snuffs it out, at which his 
Master being in a Passion the Fellow lights it again immediately at the other 
Candle, and then being in a little hurry, going to snuff the other Candle snuffed 
that out too. 

The first Candle that was relighted (as is usual in such Cases) burn’d dim and 
dull for a good while, and the other being out, the Room was much darker than 
before, and a Wench that stood by the Ladies Table, bawls out to her Mistress, 
Law Madam! the Candles burn blue; an old Lady that sat by says, ay Betty! so 
they do; upon this one of the Ladies starts up, Mercy upon us, says she, what is 
the Matter! In this unlucky Moment another Servant, without Orders, went to the 
great Peer Sconce, and because, as he thought, he would be sure to snuff the 
Candle well, he offers to take it down, but very unhappily, I say, the Hook came 
out and down falls the Sconce Candle and all, and the Looking-Glass broke all to 
pieces, with a horrible Noise; however, the Candle falling out of the Sconce did 
not go out, but lay on the Floor burning dully, and as it is usual on such Cases, 
all on one Side, Betty cries out again, Law Madam, that Candle burns blue too; 
the very Moment she said this, the Footman that had thrown down the Sconce, 





says to his fellow Servant, that came to his Assistance, I think the Devil is in the 
Candles to Night, and away he run out of the Room, for fear of his Master. 

The old Lady, who, upon the Maid Betty’s Notion of the Candles burming 
blue, had her Head just full of that old Chimney-Corner Story, the Candles burn 
blue when the Spirits are in the Room, heard the Footman Say the Word Devil, 
but heard nothing else of what he said; upon this she rises up in a terrible Fright, 
and cries out that the Footman said the Devil was in the Room; as she was, 
indeed, frighted out of her Wits, she frighted the Ladies most terribly, and they 
all starting up together, down goes the Card Table, and put the Wax-Candles out. 

Mrs. Betty, that had frighted them all, runs to the Sconce next the Chimney, 
but that having a long Snuff, she cried out it burnt blue too, and she durst not 
touch it; in short, tho’ there were three Candles left still burning in the Room, yet 
the Ladies we’re all so frighted, that they and the Maids too run out of the 
Parlour screaming like mad Folks. The Master in a Rage kick’d his first Man out 
of the Room, and the second Man was run out to avoid, as I said before, the like, 
so that no Servant was to be had, but all was in Confusion. 

The two other Gentlemen, who were sitting at the first Table, kept their Seats 
composed and easy enough, only concern’d to see all the House in such a fright; 
it was true, they said, the Candles burnt dim and very oddly, but they could not 
perceive they burnt blue, except one of those over the Chimney, and that on the 
Table, which was relighted after the Fellow had snufft it out. 

However, the Maid, the old Lady and the Footman that pull’d down the 
Sconce, all insist that the Candles burnt blue, and all pretend that the Devil was 
certainly in the Room, and was the Occasion of it; and they now came to me 
with the Story, to desire my Opinion of it. 

This put me upon Enquiry into the Notion of Candles burning blue when 
Spirits are in a Room, which upon all the Search into Things, that I am able to 
make, amounts to no more than this; that upon any extraordinary Emission of 
sulphureous or of nitrous Particles, either in a close Room, or in any not very 
open Place, if the Quantity be great, a Candle or Lamp, or any such little Blaze 
of Fire will seem to be, or to burn blue; and if then they can prove that any such 
Effluvia attends or is emitted from a Spirit, then when Satan is at Hand it may be 
so. 

But then ‘tis begging the Question grossly, because no Man can assure us that 
the Devil has any sulphureous Particles about him. 

It is true, the Candles burn thus in Mines and Vaults, and damp Places; and 
‘tis as true that they will do so upon Occasion of very damp, stormy and moist 
Air, when an extraordinary Quantity of Vapours are supposed to be dispers’d 
abroad, as was the Case when this happen’d; and if there was any Thing of that 


in it on that Monday Night, the Candles might, perhaps, burn blue upon that 
Occasion; but that the Devil was abroad upon any extraordinary Business that 
Night, that I cannot grant, unless I have some better Testimony than the old Lady 
that heard the Footman’s out-cry but by halves, or than Mrs. Betty, who first 
fancied the Candles burnt blue; so I must suspend my Judgment till I hear 
farther. 

This Story however may solve a great many of those Things which pass for 
Apparitions in the World, and which are laid to the Devil’s Charge, tho’ he 
really may know nothing of the Matter; and this would bring me to defend Satan 
in many Things, wherein he may truly be said to suffer wrongfully; and if I 
thought it would oblige him, I might say something to his Advantage this Way; 
however, Ill venture a Word or two for an injur’d Devil, take it as you will. 

First, it is certain, that as this Invisibility of the Devil is very much to our 
Prejudice, so the Doctrine of his Visibility is a great Prejudice to him, as we 
make Use of it. 

By his Invisibility he is certainly vested with infinite Advantages against us; 
while he can be present with us, and we know nothing of the Matter, he informs 
himself of all our Measures, and arms himself in the best and most suitable 
manner to injure and assault us, as he can counteract all our secret concerted 
Designs, disappoint all our Schemes, and except when Heaven apparently 
concerns it self to over-rule him, can defeat all our Enterprizes, break all our 
Measures, and do us Mischief in almost every Part of our Life, and all this, 
because we are not privy to all his Motions, as he is to ours. 

But now for his Visibility and his real Appearance in the World, and 
particularly among his Disciples and Emissaries, such as Witches and Wizards, 
Demonaists, and the like: Here, I think Satan has a great deal of Loss, suffers 
manifest Injury, and has great Injustice done him; and, that therefore I ought to 
clear this Matter up a little, if it be possible, to do Justice to Satan, and set 
Matters right in the World about him, according to that useful old Maxim of 
setting the Saddle upon the right Horse, or giving the Devil his due. 

First, as I have said, we are not to believe every idle Head, who pretends even 
to converse Face to Face with the Devil, and who tells us, they have thus seen 
him, and been acquainted with him every Day: Many of these Pretenders are 
manifest Cheats; and, however, they would have the Honour of a private Interest 
in him, and boast how they have him at their Beck, can call him this Way, and 
send him that, as they please, raise him and lay him when and how, and as often 
as they find for their Purpose; I say, whatever Boasts they make of this Kind, 
they really have nothing of Truth in them. 

Now the Injuries and Injustice done to the Devil, in these Cases, are manifest; 


namely, that they entitle the Devil to all the Mischief they are pleased to do in 
the World; and if they commit a Murther or a Robbery, fire a House, or do any 
Act of Violence in the World, they presently are said to do it by the Agency of 
the Devil, and the Devil helps them; so Satan bears the Reproach, and they have 
all the Guilt; this is, (1.) a grand Cheat upon the World, and (2.) a notorious 
Slander upon the Devil; and it would be a public Benefit to Mankind, to have 
such would-be-Devils as these turn’d inside out, that we might know when the 
Devil was really at work among us, and when not; what Mischiefs were of his 
doing, and which were not; and that these Fellows might not slip their Necks out 
of the Halter, by continually laying the Blame of their Wickedness upon the 
Devil. 

Not that the Devil is not very willing to have his Hand in any Mischief, or in 
all the Mischief that is done in the World; but there are some low priz’d 
Rogueries that are too little for him, beneath the Dignity of his Operation, and 
which ‘tis really a Scandal to the Devil to charge upon him. I remember the 
Devil had such a Cheat put upon him in East-Smithfield once, where a Person 
pretended to converse with the Devil Face to Face, and that in open Day too, and 
to cause him to tell Fortunes, foretel Good and Evil, &c. discover stollen Goods, 
tell where they were who stole them, and how to find them again, nay, and even 
to find out the Thieves; but Satan was really slandered in the Case, the Fellow 
had no more to do with the Devil than other People, and perhaps not so much 
neither: This was one of those they call’d Cunning-Men, or at least he 
endeavour’d to pass for such a one, but ‘twas all a Cheat. 

Besides, what had the Devil to do to detect Thieves, and restore stollen 
Goods? Thieving and Robbing, Trick and Cheat, are part of the Craft of his 
Agency, and of the Employments which it is his Business to encourage; they 
greatly mistake him, who think he will assist any Body in suppressing and 
detecting such laudable Arts and such diligent Servants. 

I won’t say, but the Devil, to draw these People we call Cunning-Men, into a 
Snare, and to push on his farther Designs, may encourage them privately, and in 
a manner that they themselves know nothing of, to make use of his Name, and 
abuse the World about him, till at last they may really believe they do deal with 
the Devil, when indeed ‘tis only he deals with them, and they know nothing of 
the Matter. 

In other Cases he may encourage them in these little Frauds and Cheats, and 
give them leave, as above, to make use of his Name to bring them afterwards, 
and by Degrees to have a real Acquaintance with him; so bringing the Jest of 
their Trade into Earnest, till at length prompting them to commit some great 
Villany, he secures them to be his own, by their very Fear of his leaving them to 


be exposed to the World; thus he puts a Jonathan Wild upon them, and makes 
them be the very Wretches they only pretended to be before: So old Parsons of 
Clithroe, as Fame tells, was twenty five Years a Cunning-man, and twenty two 
Years a Witch; that is to say, for five and twenty Years, he was only pretending 
to deal with the Devil, when Satan and he had no manner of Acquaintance, and 
he only put his Leger-de-main upon the People in the Devil’s Name, without his 
leave; but at length the Devil’s Patience being tir’d quite out, he told the old 
Counterfeit, that in short, he had been his stalking Horse long enough, and that 
now, if he thought fit to enter himself, and take a Commission, well and good; 
and he should have a Lease to carry on his Trade for so many Years more, to his 
Heart’s content; but if not, he would expose his Knavery to the World, for that 
he should take away his Peoples Trade no longer; but that he (Satan) would set 
up another in his Room, that should make a meer Fool of him, and carry away all 
his Customers. 

Upon this, the old Man consider’d of it, took the Devil’s Counsel, and listed in 
his Pay; so he, that had plaid his Pranks twenty five Years as a Conjurer, when 
he was no Conjurer, was then forc’d really to deal with the Devil, for fear the 
People should know he did not: Till now he had ambo dexter, cheated the Devil 
on one Hand, and the People on the other; but the Devil gain’d his Point at last, 
and so he was a real Wizard ever after. 

But this is not the only way the Devil is injur’d neither, for we have often 
found People pretend upon him in other Cases, and of nearer Concern to him a 
great deal, and in Articles more Weighty, as in particular, in the great Business 
of Possession; it is true this Point is not thoro’ly understood among Men, neither 
has the Devil thought fit to give us those Illuminations about it, as I believe he 
might do; particularly that great and important Article, is not, for ought I can see, 
rightly explain’d, namely; whether there are not two several Kinds of 
Possession, (viz.) some wherein the Devil possesses us, and some in which we 
really possess the Devil; the Nicety of which I doubt this Age, with all its 
Penetration, is not qualified to explain, and a Dissertation upon it being too long 
for this Work, especially so near its Conclusion, I am oblig’d to omit, as I am 
also all the practical Discourses upon the Usefulness and Advantages of real 
Possession, whether consider’d one Way or other to Mankind, all which I must 
leave to hereafter. 

But to come back to the Point in Hand, and to consider the Injustice done to 
the Devil, in the various Turns and Tricks which Men put upon him very often in 
this one Article (viz.) pretending to Possession, and to have the Devil in them, 
when really it is not so; certainly the Devil must take it very ill, to have all their 
demented, lunatick Tricks charg’d upon him; some of which, nay, most of which 


are SO gross, so simple, so empty, and so little to the Purpose, that the Devil must 
be asham’d to see such Things pass in his Name, or that the World should think 
he was concern’d in them. 

It is true, that Possession being one of the principal Pieces of the Devil’s 
Artifice in his managing Mankind, and in which, with the most exquisite skill he 
plays the Devil among us, he has the more Reason to be affronted when he finds 
himself invaded in this Part, and angry that any Body should pretend to possess, 
or be possess’d without his leave, and this may be the Reason for ought we 
know, why so many Blunders have been made, when People have pretended to it 
without him, and he has thought fit not to own them in it; of which we have 
many Examples in History, as in Simon Magus, the Devil of London, the fair 
Maid of Kent, and several others, whose History it is not worth while to enlarge 
upon. 

In short, Possessions, as I have said, are nice Things, as it is not so easy to 
mimick the Devil in that Part, as it may be in some other; designing Men have 
attempted it often, but their manner has been easily distinguish’d, even without 
the Devil’s Assistance. 

Thus the People of Salem in New-England pretended to be bewitch’d, and that 
a black Man tormented them by the Instigation of such and such, whom they 
resolv’d to bring to the Gallows: This black Man they would have be the Devil, 
employ’d by the Person who they accus’d for a Witch: Thus making the Devil a 
Page or a Footman to the Wizard, to go and torment whoever the said Wizard 
commanded, till the Devil himself was so weary of the foolish Part, that he left 
them to go on their own Way, and at last they over-acted the murthering Part so 
far, that when they confess’d themselves to be Witches, and possess’d, and that 
they had Correspondence with the Devil, Satan not appearing to vouch for them, 
no Jury would condemn them upon their own Evidence, and they could not get 
themselves hang’d, whatever Pains they took to bring it to pass. 

Thus you see the Devil may be wrong’d, and falsely accus’d in many 
Particulars, and often has been so; there are likewise some other sorts of 
counterfeit Devils in the World, such as Gypsies, Fortune-Tellers, Foretellers of 
good and bad Luck, Sellers of Winds, Raisers of Storms, and many more, some 
practis’d among us, some in foreign Parts, too many almost to reckon up; nay I 
almost doubt whether the Devil himself knows all the Sorts of them; for ‘tis 
evident he has little or nothing to do with them, I mean not in the Way of their 
Craft. 

These I take to be Interlopers, or with the Guinea Merchants leave, separate 
Traders, and who act under the Skreen and Protection of Satan’s Power, but 
without his License or Authority; no doubt these carry away a great deal of his 


Trade, that is to say, the Trade which otherwise the Devil might have carried on 
by Agents or his own; I cannot but say, that while these People would fain be 
thought Devils, tho’ they really are not, it is but just they should be really made 
as much Devils as they pretended to be, or that Satan should do himself Justice 
upon them, as he threaten’d to do upon old Parsons of Clithroe abovemention’d, 
and let the World know them. 


Chap. XI. 


Of Divination, Sorcery, the Black-Art, Pawawing, and such like Pretenders to 
Devilism, and how far the Devil is or is not concern’d in them. 

Tho’ I am writing the History of the Devil, I have not undertaken to do the like 
of all the Kinds of People, Male or Female, who set up for Devils in the World: 
This would be a Task for the Devil indeed, and fit only for him to undertake, for 
their Number is and has been prodigious great, and may, with his other Legions 
be rank’d among the Innumerable. 

What a World do we inhabit! where there is not only with us a great Roaring- 
Lyon-Devil daily seeking whom of us he may devour, and innumerable Millions 
of lesser Devils hovering in the whole Atmosphere over us, nay, and for ought 
we know, other Millions always invisibly moving about us, and perhaps in us, or 
at least in many of us; but that have, besides all these, a vast many counterfeit 
Hocus Pocus Devils; human Devils, who are visible among us, of our own 
Species and Fraternity, conversing with us upon all Occasions; who like 
Mountebanks set up their Stages in every Town, chat with us at every Tea-Table, 
converse with us in every Coffee-House, and impudently tell us to our Faces that 
they are Devils, boast of it, and use a thousand Tricks and Arts to make us 
believe it too, and that too often with Success. 

It must be confess’d there is a strong Propensity in Man’s Nature, especially 
the more ignorant part of Mankind, to resolve every strange Thing, or whether 
really strange or no, if it be but strange to us, into Devilism, and to say every 
Thing is the Devil, that they can give no Account of. 

Thus the famous Doctors of the Faculty at Paris, when John Faustus brought 
the first printed Books that had then been seen in the World, or at least seen 
there, into the City, and sold them for Manuscripts: They were surpriz’d at the 
Performance, and question’d Faustus about it; but he affirming they were 
Manuscripts, and that he kept a great many Clarks employ’d to write them, they 
were Satisfied for a while. 

But looking farther into the Work, they observ’d the exact Agreement of every 
Book, one with another, that every Line stood in the same Place, every Page a 
like Number of Lines, every Line a like Number of Words; if a Word was mis- 
spelt in one, it was mis-spelt also in all, nay, that if there was a Blot in one, it 
was alike in all; they began again to muse, how this should be? in a Word, the 
learned Divines not being able to comprehend the Thing (and that was always 


sufficient) concluded it must be the Devil, that it was done by Magick and 
Witchcraft, and that in short, poor Faustus (who was indeed nothing but a meer 
Printer) dealt with the Devil. 

N. B. John Faustus was Servant, or Journeyman, or Compositor, or what you 
please to call it, to Koster of Harlem, the first inventor of Printing; and having 
printed the Psalter, sold them at Paris as Manuscripts; because as such they 
yielded a better Price. 


But the learned Doctors not being able to understand how the Work was 
perform’d, concluded as above, it was all the Devil, and that the Man was a 
Witch; accordingly they took him up for a Magician and a Conjurer, and one 
that work’d by the Black Art, that is to say, by the help of the Devil; and in a 
Word, they threaten’d to hang him for a Witch, and in order to it, commenc’d a 
Process against him in their criminal Courts, which made such a Noise in the 
World as rais’d the Fame of poor John Faustus to a frightful Height, till at last 
he was oblig’d, for fear of the Gallows, to discover the whole Secret to them. 

N. B. This is the true original of the famous Dr. Faustus or Foster, of whom 
we have believ’d such strange Things, as that it is become a Proverb, as great as 
the Devil and Dr. Foster: Whereas poor Faustus was no Doctor, and knew no 
more of the Devil than another Body. 


Thus the Magistrates of Bern and Switzerland, finding a Gang of French 
Actors of Puppet-shew open’d their Stage in the Town, upon hearing the 
surprizing Accounts which the People gave of their wonderful Puppets, how they 
made them speak, answer Questions, and discourse, appear and disappear in a 
Moment, pop up here, as if they rise out of the Earth, and down there, as if they 
vanish’d, and Abundance more Feats of Art, censur’d them as Demons; and if 
they had not pack’d up their Trinkets, and disappeared almost as dextrously as 
their Puppets, they had certainly condemn’d the poor Puppets to the Flames for 
Devils, and censur’d, if not otherwise punished their Masters. See the Count de 
Rochfort’s Memoirs, p. 179. 

Wonderful Operations astonish the Mind, especially where the Head is not 
over-burthen’d with Brains; and Custom has made it so natural to give the Devil 
either the Honour or Scandal of every Thing, that we cannot otherwise Account 
for, that it is not possible to put the People out of the Road of it. 

The Magicians were, in the Chaldean Monarchy, call’d the Wisemen; and 
tho’ they are joined with the Sorcerers and Astrologers in the same Place, Dan. 
ii. 4. yet they were generally so understood among those People; but in our 
Language we understand them to be People that have an Art to reveal Secrets, 


interpret Dreams, foretel Events, &c. and that use Enchantments and Sorceries, 
by all which we understand the same Thing; which now in a more vulgar Way 
we express by one general coarse Expression, Dealing with the Devil. 

The Scripture speaks of a Spirit of Divination, Acts xvi. 16. and a Wench that 
was possess’d by this Spirit brought her Master much Gain by Southsaying, that 
is to say, according to the Learned, by Oracling or answering Questions; whence 
you will see in the Margin, that this southsaying Devil is there call’d Python, that 
is, Apollo, who is often call’d Python, and who at the Oracle of Delphos gave out 
such Answers and double Entendres, as this Wench possibly did; and hence all 
those Spirits which were call’d Spirits of Divination, were in another Sense 
call’d Pythons. 

Now when the Apostle St. Paul came to see this Creature, this Spirit takes 
upon it to declare that those Men, meaning St. Paul and Timotheus, were the 
Servants of the most high God, which shew’d unto them the Way of Salvation; 
this was a good turn of the Devil, to preserve his Authority in the possess’d Girl; 
she brought them Gain by Southsaying, that is to say, resolving difficult 
Questions, answering Doubts, interpreting Dreams, &c. Among these Doubts, he 
makes her give Testimony to Paul and Timotheus, to wheedle in with the new 
Christians, and perhaps (tho’ very ignorantly) even with Paul and Timotheus 
themselves, so to give a Kind of Credit and Respect to her for speaking. 

But the Devil, who never speaks Truth, but with some sinister End, was 
discover’d here and detected; his flattering Recognition not accepted, and he 
himself unkennel’d as he deserv’d; there the Devil was over-shot in his own 
Bow again. 

Here now was a real Possession, and the evil Spirits who possess’d her, did 
stoop to sundry little Acts of Servitude, that we could give little or no Reason 
for, only that the Girl’s Master might get Money by her; but perhaps this was a 
particular Case, and, prepar’d to honour the Authority and Power the Apostles 
had over evil Spirits. 

But we find these Things carried a great Way farther in many Cases, that is to 
say, where the Parties are thus really possess’d; namely, the Devil makes Agents 
of the possess’d Parties to do many Things for the propagating his Interest and 
Kingdom, and particularly for the carrying on his Dominion in the World: But I 
am for the present not so much upon the real Possession as the pretended, and 
particularly we have had many that have believed themselves possess’d, when 
the Devil never believed it of them, and perhaps knew them better; some of these 
are really poor Devils to be pitied, and are what I call Diables Imaginaire; these 
have notwithstanding done the Devil good Service, and brought their Masters 
good Gain by Southsaying. 


We find Possessions acknowledg’d in Scripture to be really and personally the 
Devil, or according to the Text, Legions of Devils in the Plural. The Devil or 
Devils rather, which possessed the Man among the Tombs, is positively affirm’d 
to be the Devil in the Scripture; all the Evangelists agree in calling him so, and 
his very Works shew it; namely, the Mischief he did, as well to the poor 
Creature among the Tombs, who was made so fierce, that he was the Terror of 
all the Country, as to the Herd of Swine and to the Country in the Loss of them. 

I might preach you a Lecture here of the Devil’s Terror upon the Approach of 
our Saviour, the Dread of his Government, and how he acknowledg’d that there 
was a Time for his Torment, which was not yet come: Art thou come to torment 
us before our Time? It is evident the Devil apprehended that Christ would chain 
them up before the Day of Judgment; and therefore some think the Devil here, 
being, as it were, caught out of his due Bounds, possessing the poor Man in such 
a furious manner, was afraid, and petition’d Christ not to chain him up for it, and 
as the Text says, They besought him to suffer them to go away, &c. that is to say, 
when they say, art thou come to torment us before the Time? the Meaning is, 
they begg’d he would not cast them into Torment before the Time, which was 
already fix’d; but that if he would cast them out of the Man, he would let them 
go away, &c. 

The Evangelist St. Luke says, the Devil besought him that he would not 
command them to go out into the Deep: Our learned Annotators think that part is 
not rightly render’d; adding, that they do not believe the Devil fears drowning; 
but with Submission, I believe the meaning is, that they would not be confin’d to 
the vast Ocean, where no Inhabitants being to be seen, they would be effectually 
imprison’d and tied down from doing Mischief, which would be a Hell to them; 
as to their going into the Swine, that might afford us some Allegory; but I am not 
disposed to jest with the Scripture, no nor with the Devil neither, farther than 
needs must. 

It is evident the Devil makes Use of very mean Instruments sometimes, such 
as the Damsel possess’d with a Spirit of Divination, and several others. 

I remember a Story, how true I know not, of a weak Creature next Door to an 
Ideot, who was establish’d in the Country for an Oracle, and would tell People 
strange Things that should be, long before they came to pass; when People were 
sick, would tell them whether they should live or die; if People were married, tell 
how many Children they should have; and a hundred such Things as fill’d the 
People with Admiration, and they were the easier brought to believe that the Girl 
was possess’d; but then they were divided about her too, and that was the finest 
spun Thread the Devil could work, for he carried a great Point in it; some said 
she had a good Spirit, and some a bad, some said she was a Prophetess, and 


some that she was the Devil. 

Now had I been there to decide the Question, I should certainly have given it 
for the latter; if it were only upon this Account, namely, that the Devil has often 
found Fools very necessary Agents for the propagating his Interest and 
Kingdom, but we never knew the good Spirits do so; on the other Hand, it does 
not seem likely that Heaven should deprive a poor Creature of its Senses, and as 
it were take her Soul from her, and then make her an Instrument of Instruction to 
others, and an Oracle to declare his Decrees by; this does not seem to be rational. 

But as far as this kind of Divination is in Use in our Days, yet I do not find 
room to charge the Devil with making any great Use of Fools, unless it be such 
as he has particularly qualified for his Work, for as to [Ideots and Naturals, they 
are perfectly useless to him; but a sort of Fools call’d the Magi, indeed, we have 
some Reason to think he often works with. 

We are not arriv’d to a certainty yet, in the settling this great Point, namely, 
what Magick is? whether a diabolical Art or a Branch of the Mathematicks? Our 
most learned Lexicon Technicum is of the latter Opinion, and gives the Magic 
Square and the Magic Lantern, two Terms of Art. 

The Magic Square is when Numbers in Arithmetical Proportion are dispos’d 
into such Parallels or equal Ranks, as that the Sums of each Row as well 
Diagonally as Laterally shall be all equal; for Example, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Place these Nine in a Square of three, they will directly and diagonally make 18. 
Thus, 





This he calls the Magic Square, but gives no Reason for the Term, nor any 
Account of what infernal Operations are wrought by this Concurrence of the 
Numbers; neither do I see that there can be any such Use made of it. 

The Magic Lantern is an optic Machine, by the Means of which are 
represented, on a Wall in the Dark, many Phantasms and terrible Appearances, 
but no Devil in all this, only that they are taken for the Effects of Magic, by 
those that are not acquainted with the Secret. 

All this is done by the help of several little painted Pieces of Glass, only so 
and so situated, plac’d in certain Oppositions to one another, and painted with 


different Figures, the most formidable being plac’d foremost, and such as are 
most capable of terrifying the Spectators; and by this all the Figures may be 
represented upon the opposite Wall, in the largest Size. 

I cannot but take Notice, that this very Piece of optic Delusion seems too 
much akin to the mock Possessions and infernal Accomplishments, which most 
of the Possessionists of this Age pretend to, so that they are most of them meer 
Phantasms and Appearances, and no more; Nor is the Spirit of Divination, the 
Magic, the Necromancing, and other Arts which were call’d Diabolical, found to 
be of any Use in modern Practice, at least, in these Parts of the World; but the 
Devil seems to do most of his Work himself, and by shorter Methods; for he has 
so compleat an Influence among those that he now Lists in his Service, that he 
brings all the common Affairs of Mankind into a narrower Compass in his 
Management, with a Dexterity particular to himself, and by which he carries on 
his Interest silently and surely, much more to the Detriment of Virtue and good 
Government, and consequently much more to his Satisfaction, than ever he did 
before. 

There is a Kind of Magic or Sorcery, or what else you may please to call it, 
which, tho’ unknown to us, is yet, it seems, still very much encourag’d by the 
Devil; but this is a great Way off, and in Countries where the politer Instruments, 
which he finds here, are not to be had; namely, among the Indians of North- 
America; This is call’d Pawawing, and they have their Divines, which they call 
Pawaws or Witches, who use strange Gestures, Distortions, horrid Smokes, 
Burnings, and Scents, and several such Things which the Sorcerers and Witches 
in ancient Times are said to use in casting Nativities, in Philtres, and in 
determining, or as they pretended, directing the Fate of Persons; by burning such 
and such Herbs and Roots, such as Helebore, Wormwood, Storax, Devilwort, 
Mandrake, Nightshade, and Abundance more such, which are call’d noxious 
Plants, or the Product of noxious Plants; also melting such and such Minerals, 
Gums, and poisonous Things, and by several hellish Mutterings and Markings 
over them, the like do these Pawaws; and the Devil is pleased, it seems, (or is 
permitted) to fall in with these Things, and as some People think, appears often 
to them for their Assistance upon those Occasions. 

But be that as it will, he is eas’d of all that Trouble here; he can Pawaw here 
himself, without their aid, and having laid them all aside, he negotiates much of 
his Business without Ambassadors; he is his own Plenipotentiary, for he finds 
Man so easy to come at, and so easy when he is come at, that he stands in no 
need of secret Emissaries, or at least not so much as he used to do. 

Upon the whole, as the World, within the Compass of a few pass’d Years is 
advanc’d in all Kinds of Knowledge and Arts, and every useful Branch of what 


they knew before improv’d, and innumerable useful Parts of Knowledge, which 
were conceal’d before are discover’d; why should we think the Devil alone 
should stand at a stay, has taken no Steps to his farther Accomplishment, and 
made no useful Discoveries in his Way? That he alone should stand at a Stay, 
and be just the same unimprov’d Devil that he was before? No, no, as the World 
is improv’d every Day, and every Age is grown wiser and wiser than their 
Fathers; so, no doubt, he has bestirr’d himself too, in order to an encrease of 
Knowledge and Discovery, and that he finds every Day a nearer Way to go to 
work with Mankind than he had before. 

Besides, as Men in general seem to have alter’d their manner, and that they 
move in a higher and more exalted Sphere, especially as to Vice and Virtue; so 
the Devil may have been obliged to change his Measures, and alter his Way of 
working; particularly, those Things which would take in former Times, and 
which a stupid Age would come easily into, won’t go down with us now: As the 
taste of Vice and Virtue alters, the Devil is forc’d to bait his Hook with new 
Compositions; the very Thing call’d Temptation is alter’d in its Nature, and that 
which serv’d to delude our Ancestors, whose gross Conceptions of Things 
caused them to be manageable with less Art, will not do now; the Case is quite 
alter’d; in some Things, perhaps, as I hinted above, we come into Crime with 
ease, and may be led by a Finger; but when we come to a more refin’d Way of 
sinning, which our Ancestors never understood, other and more refin’d Politics 
must be made Use of, and the Devil has been put upon many useful Projects and 
Inventions, to make many new Discoveries and Experiments to carry on his 
Affairs; and to speak impartially, he is strangely improv’d either in Knowledge 
or Experiment, within these few Years; he has found out a great many new 
Inventions to shorten his own Labour, and carry on his Business in the World 
currently, which he never was master of before, or at least we never knew he 
was. 

No wonder then that he has chang’d Hands too, and that he has left of 
pawawing in these Parts of the World; that we don’t find our Houses disturb’d as 
they used to be, and the Stools and Chairs walking about out of one Room into 
another, as formerly; that Children don’t vomit crooked Pins and rusty stub 
Nails, as of old, the Air is not full of Noises, nor the Church-Yard full of 
Hobgoblins; Ghosts don’t walk about in Winding-Sheets, and the good old 
scolding Wives visit and plague their Husbands after they are dead, as they did 
when they were alive. 

The Age is grown too wise to be agitated by these dull scare-crow Things 
which their Fore-Fathers were tickled with; Satan has been obliged to lay by his 
Puppet-shews and his Tumblers, those things are grown stale; his morrice- 


dancing Devils, his mountebanking and quacking won’t do now; those Things, 
as they may be supposed to be very troublesome to him, (and but that he has 
Servants enough would be chargeable too) are now of no great Use in the new 
Management of his Affairs. 

In a Word, Men are too much Devils themselves, in the Sense that I have 
call’d them so, to be frighted with such little low priz’d Appearances as these; 
they are better acquainted with the old Arch-Angel than so, and they seem to tell 
him they must be treated after another manner, and that then, as they are good- 
natur’d and tractable, he may deal with them upon better Terms. 

Hence the Devil goes to work with Mankind a much shorter Way; for instead 
of the Art of Wheedling and Whining, together with the laborious Part of 
Tricking and Sharping, Hurrying and Driving, Frighting and Terrifying, all 
which the Devil was put to the Trouble of before; in short, he acts the Grand 
Manner as the Architects call it (I don’t know whether our Free-Masons may 
understand the Word) and therefore I may hereafter explain it, as it is to be 
Diabolically as well as mathematically understood. 

At present my meaning is, he acts with them immediately and personally by a 
magnificent Transformation, making them meer Devils to themselves, upon all 
needful Occasions, and Devils to one another too, whenever he (Satan), has 
Need of their Service. 

This Way of embarking Mankind in the Devil’s particular Engagement, is 
really very modern; and tho’ the Devil himself may have been long acquainted 
with the Method, and as I have heard, began to practise it towards the Close of 
the Roman Empire, when Men began to act upon very polite Principles, and 
were capable of the most refin’d Wickedness, and afterwards with some Popes, 
who likewise were a kind of Church Devils, such as Satan himself could hardly 
expect to find in the World; yet I do not find that he was ever able to bring it into 
Practice, at least, not so universally as he does now: But now the Case is alter’d, 
and Men being generally more expert in Wickedness than they were formerly; 
they suffer the smaller Alteration of the Species, in being transmigrated; in a 
Word, they turn into Devils, with no trouble at all hardly, either to the Devil or to 
themselves. 

This Particular would want much the less Explanation, could I obtain a 
License from Sir Hellebore Wormwood, Bart. or from my Lord Thwartover, 
Baron of Scoundrel Hall in the Kingdom of Ireland, to write the true History of 
their own Conduct; and how early, and above all, how easily they commenc’d 
Devils, without the least Impeachment of their Characters, as wise Men, and 
without any Diminution of that Part of their Denomination which establish’d 
them for Fools. 


How many mad Fellows appear among us every Day in the critical Juncture of 
their Transmigration, just when they have so much of the Man left as to be 
known by their Names, and enough of the Devil taken up to settle their 
Characters? This Easiness of the Devil’s access to these People, and the great 
Convenience it is to him in his general Business, is a Proof to me that he has no 
more Occasion of Diviners, Magicians, Sorcerers, and whatever else we please 
to call those People who were formerly so great with him; for what Occasion has 
he to employ Devils and Wizards to confound Mankind, when he is arriv’d to 
such a Perfection of Art as to bring Men, at least in these Parts of the World, to 
do it all themselves; upon this Account we do not find any of the old Sorcerers 
and Diviners, Magicians or Witches appear among us; not that the Devil might 
not be as well able to employ such People as formerly, and qualify them for the 
Employment too, but that really there is no need of them hereabout, the Devil 
having a shorter Way, and Mankind being much more easily possess’d; not the 
old Herd of Swine were sooner agitated, tho’ there was full 2000 of them 
together; Nature has open’d the Door, and the Devil has egress and regress at 
Pleasure, so that Witches and Diviners are quite out of the Question. 

Nor let any Man be alarm’d at this Alteration, in the Case as it stands between 
Mankind and the Devil, and think the Devil having gain’d so much Ground, may 
in time, by Encroachment, come to a general Possession of the whole Race, and 
so we should all come to be Devils incarnate; I say, let us not be alarm’d, for 
Satan does not get these Advantages by Encroachment, and by his infernal 
Power or Art, no not at all; but ‘tis the Man himself does it by his Indolence and 
Negligence on one Hand, and his Complaisance to the Devil on the other; and 
both Ways he, as it were, opens the Door to him, beckons him with his very 
Hand to come in, and the Devil has nothing to do but enter and take Possession: 
Now if it be so, and Man is so frank to him; you know the Devil is no Fool not to 
take the Advantage when ‘tis offer’d him, and therefore ‘tis no wonder if the 
Consequences which I have been just now naming follow. 

But let no Man be discourag’d by this, from reaffirming his natural and 
religious Powers, and venturing to shut the Devil out; for the Case is plain he 
may be shut out; the Soul is a strong Castle, and has a good Garrison plac’d 
within to defend it; if the Garrison behave well, and do their Duty, it is 
impregnable, and the cowardly Devil must raise his Siege and be gone; nay, he 
must fly, or, as we call it, make his Escape, lest he be laid by the Heels, that is, 
lest his Weakness be exposed, and all his Lurking, lying in Wait, ambuscade- 
Tricks; this Part would bear a great Enlargement, but I have not room to be witty 
upon him, so you must take it in the Gross, the Devil lies at Blye Bush, as our 
Country People call it, to watch your coming out of your Hold; and if you 


happen to go abroad unarm’d he seizes upon and masters you with ease. 

Unarm’d, you’ll say, what Arms should I take? what Fence against a Flail? 
What Weapons can a Man take to fight the Devil? I could tell you what to fight 
him with, and what you might fright him with, for the Devil is to be frighted with 
several Things besides Holy Water; but ‘tis too serious for you, and you’|I tell 
me I am a preaching and a canting, and the like; so I must let the Devil manage 
you rather than displease you with talking Scripture and Religion. 

Well, but may not the Devil be fought with some of his own Weapons? Is 
there no dealing with him in a Way of human Nature? This would require a long 
answer, and some Philosophy might be acted, or at least imitated, and some 
Magic, perhaps; for they tells us there are Spells to draw away even the Devil 
himself; as in some Places they nail Horse-Shoes upon the Threshold of the 
Door, to keep him out; in other Places old pieces of Flint, with so many Holes 
and so many Corners, and the like: But I must answer in the Negative, I don’t 
know what Satan might be scar’d at in those Days, but he is either grown 
cunninger since or bolder, for he values none of those Things now; I question 
much whether he would value St. Dunstan and his red hot Tongs, if he was to 
meet him now, or St. Francis or any of the Saints, no not the Host itself in full 
Procession; and therefore, tho’ you don’t care I should preach, yet in short, if 
you are afraid he should charge upon you and attack you, if you won’t make Use 
of those Scripture Weapons I should have mention’d, and which you may hear 
of, if you enquire at Eph. vi. 16. you must look for better where you think you 
can find them. 

But to go on with my Work, the Devil, I say, is not to be fear’d with Maukins, 
nor does he employ his old Instruments, but does much of his Work himself 
without Instruments. 

And yet I must enter a Caveat here too, against being misunderstood in my 
saying the Devil stands in no need of Agents; for when I speak so, I am to be 
taken in a limited Sense; I don’t say he needs them no where, but only that he 
does not need them in those polite Parts of the World which I have been 
speaking of, and perhaps not much here; but in many remote Countries ‘tis 
otherwise still; the Indians of America are particularly said to have Witches 
among them, as well in those Countries where the Spaniards and the English and 
other Nations have planted themselves, as amongst those where the European 
Nations seldom come: for Example, the People of Canada, that is, of the 
Countries under the French Government of Quebeck, the Equimeaux, and other 
Northern Climates, have Magicians, Wizards and Witches, who they call 
Pilloatas or Pillotoas; these pretend they speak intimately and familiarly with 
the Devil, and receive from him the Knowledge of Things to come; all which, by 


the Way, I take to be little more than this; that these Fellows being a little more 
cunning than the rest, think, that by pretending to something more than human, 
they shall make the stronger Impressions on the ignorant People; as Mahomet 
amus’d the World with his Pigeon, using it to pick Peas out of his Ear, and 
persuaded the People it brought him superior Revelations and Inspirations from 
Paradise. 

Thus these Pillotoas gaining an Opinion among the People, behave like so 
many Mountebanks of Hell, pretending to understand dark Things, cure 
Diseases, practise Surgery, Physick and Necromancy altogether; I will not say, 
but Satan may pick out such Tools to work with, and I believe does in those 
Parts, but I think he has found a nearer Way to the Wood with us, and that is 
sufficient to my present Purpose. 

Some would persuade me the Devil had a great Hand in the late religious 
Breaches in France, among the Clergy, (viz.) about the Pope’s Constitution 
Unigenitus, and that he made a fair Attempt to set the Pope and the Gallican 
Church together by the Ears, for they were all just upon the Point or breaking out 
into a Church War, that for ought we knew might have gone farther than the 
Devil himself car’d it should; now I am of the quite contrary Opinion, I believe 
the Devil really did not make the Breach, but rather heal’d it, for fear it should 
have gone so far among them as to have set them all in a Flame, and have open’d 
the Door to the Return of the Hugonots again, which it was in a fair Way to have 
done. 

But be it one Way or t’other, the historical Part seems to be a little against me; 
for ‘tis certain, the Devil both wanted and made Use of Legions of Agents, as 
well human as infernal, visible and invisible in that great and important Affair, 
and we cannot doubt but he has innumerable Instruments still at work about it. 

Like as in Poland, I make no Question but the Devil has thousands of his 
Banditti at work at this Time, and in another Country not far from it, perhaps, 
preparing Matters for the next General Diet, taking care to prevent giving any 
Relaxation to the Protestants, and to justify the moderate Executions at Thorn, to 
excite a Nation to quarrel with every Body who are able to fight with no body; to 
erect the Apostate Race of S——y upon a Throne which they have no Title to, 
and turn an elective Throne into an hereditary, in favour of Popery. 

I might anticipate all your Objections, by granting the busy Devil at this Time 
employing all his Agents and Instruments (for I never told you they were idle 
and useless) in striving to enflame the Christian World, and bring a new War to 
overspread Europe; I might, perhaps, point out to you some of the Measures he 
takes, the Provocatives which his State Physicians administer to the Courts and 
Counsellors of Princes, to foment and ferment the Spirits, and Members of 


Nations, Kingdoms, Empires and States in the World, in order to bring these 
glorious Ends of Blood and War to pass; for you cannot think but he that knows 
so much of the Devil’s Affairs, as to write his History, must know something of 
all these Matters more than those that do not know so much as he. 

But all this is remote to the present Case, for this is no Impeachment of 
Satan’s new Methods with Mankind, in this Part of the World, and in his private 
and separate Capacity; all this only signifies that in his more general and 
national Affairs, the Devil acts still by his old Methods; and when he is to seduce 
or embroil Nations, he, like other Conquerors, subdues them by Armies, 
employs mighty Squadrons of Devils, and sends out strong Detachments, with 
Generals and Generalissimos to lead them, some to one Part of the World, some 
to another; some to influence one Nation, some to manage and direct another, 
according as Business presents, and his Occasions require, that his Affairs may 
be carried on currently, and to his Satisfaction. 

If it were not thus, but that the Devil by his new and exquisite Management, of 
which I have said so much, had brought Mankind in general to be the Agents of 
their own Mischiefs, and that the World were so at his Beck, that he need but 
command them to go and fight, declare War, raise Armies, destroy Cities, 
Kingdoms, Countries and People; the World would be a Field of Blood indeed, 
and all Things would run into Confusion presently. 

But this is not the Case at all, Heaven has not let go the Government of the 
Creation to his subdu’d Enemy, the Devil; that would overturn the whole System 
of God, and give Satan more Power, than ever he was or will be vested with; 
when, therefore, I speak of a few forward Wretches in our Day, who are so warm 
in their Wickedness, that they anticipate the Devil, save him the Trouble to 
tempt, turn Devils to themselves, and gallop Hellward faster than he drives; I 
speak of them as single Persons, and acting in their own personal and private 
Capacity, but when I speak of Nations and Kingdoms, there the Devil is oblig’d 
to go on in the old Road, and act by Stratagem, by his proper Machinery, and to 
make use of all his Arts, and all his Agents, just as he has done in all Ages, from 
the beginning of his politic Government to this Day. 

And if it was not thus too, what would become of all his numberless Legions, 
of which all Ages have heard so much, and all Parts of the World have had so 
much fatal Experience? They would seem to be quite out of Employment, and be 
render’d useless in the World of Spirits, where it is to be supposed they reside; 
not the Devil himself could find any Business for them, which by the Way, to 
busy and mischievous Spirits, as they are, would be a Hell to them, even before 
their Time; they would be, as it were, doom’d to a State of Inactivity, which we 
may suppose was one Part of their Expulsion from Blessedness and the Creation 


of Man; or as they were for the surprising Interval between the Destruction of 
Mankind by the Deluge and Noah’s coming out of the Ark, when indeed they 
might be said to have nothing at all to do. 

But this is not Satan’s Case, and therefore let me tell you too, that you may not 
think I treat the Case with more Levity than I really do, and than I am sure I 
intend to do; tho’ it is too true that our modern and modish Sinners have arrived 
to more exquisite Ways of being wicked, than their Fathers, and really seem, as I 
have said, to need no Devil to tempt them; nay, that they do Satan’s Work for 
him as to others also, and make themselves Devils to their Neighbours, tempting 
others to crime even faster than the Devil desires them, running before they are 
sent, and going of the Devil’s Errands gratis; by which Means Satan’s Work is, 
as to them, done to his Hand, and they may be said to save him a great deal of 
Trouble; yet after all, the Devil has still a great deal of Business upon his Hands, 
and as well himself as all his Legions, find themselves a full Employment in 
disturbing the World, and opposing the Glory and Kingdom of their great 
Superior, whose Kingdom it is their whole Business, however vain in its End, to 
overthrow and destroy, if they were able, or at least to endeavour it. 

This being the Case, it follows of course that the general Mischiefs of 
Mankind, as well national and public, as family Mischiefs, and even personal, 
(except as before excepted) lie all still at the Devil’s Door, as much as ever, let 
his Advocates bring him off of it if they can; and this brings us back again to the 
manner of the Devil’s Management, and the Way of his working by human 
Agents, or if you will, the Way of human Devils, working in Affairs of low Life, 
such as we Call Divination, Sorcery, Black-Art, Necromancy, and the like; all 
which I take to consist of two material Parts, and both very necessary for us to 
be rightly inform’d of. 

1. The Part which Satan by himself or his inferior Devils empowers such 
People to do, as he is in Confederacy with here on Earth; to whom he may be 
said, like the Master of an Opera or Comedy, to give their Parts to act, and to 
qualify them to act it; whether he obliges them to a Rehearsal in his Presence, to 
try their Talents, and see that they are capable of performing, that indeed I have 
not enquir’d into. 

2. That Part which these empower’d People do voluntier or beyond their 
Commission, to shew their Diligence in the Service of their new Master, and 
either (1.) to bring Grist to their own Mill, and make their Market of their 
Employment in the best manner they can; or (2.) to gain Applause, be admir’d, 
wonder’d at, and applauded, as if they were ten Times more Devils than really 
they are. 


In a Word, the Matter consists of what the Devil does by the Help of these 
People, and what they do in his Name without him; the Devil is sometimes 
cheated in his own Business; there are Pretenders to Witchcraft and Black-Art, 
who Satan never made any Bargain with, but who he connives at, because at 
least they do his Cause no harm, tho’ their Business is rather to get Money, than 
to render him any Service, of which I gave you a remarkable Instance before. 

But to go back to his real Agents, of which I reckon two. 

1. Those who act by Direction and Confederacy, as I have said already many 
do. 

2. Those whom he acts in and by, and they (perhaps) know it not, of which 
Sort History gives us plenty of Examples, from Machiavel’s first Disciple 
to the famous Cardinal Alberoni, and even to some more modern than his 
Eminence, of whom I can say no more till farther Occasion offers. 





1. Those who act by immediate Direction of the Devil, and in Confederacy 
with him; these are such as I mention’d in the beginning of this Chapter, whose 
Arts are truly black, because really infernal; it will be very hard to decide the 
Dispute between those who really act thus in Confederacy with the Devil, and 
those who only pretend to it; so I shall leave that Dispute where I find it; but that 
there are, or at least have been, a Set of People in the World, who really are of 
his Acquaintance, and very intimate with him; and tho’, as I have said, he has 
much alter’d his Schemes and chang’d Hands of late; yet that there are such 
People, perhaps of all Sorts; and that the Devil keeps up his Correspondence 
with them; I must not venture to deny that Part, lest I bring upon me the whole 
Posse of the conjuring and bewitching Crew, Male and Female, and they should 
mob me for pretending to deny them the Honour of dealing with the Devil, 
which they are so exceeding willing to have the Fame of. 

Not that I am hereby oblig’d to believe all the strange Things the Witches and 
Wizards, who have been allow’d to be such, nay, who have been hang’d for it, 
have said of themselves; nay, that they have confess’d of themselves, even at the 
Gallows; and if I come to have an Occasion to speak freely of the Matter, I may 
perhaps convince you that the Devil’s possessing Power is much lessen’d of late, 
and that he either is limited, and his Fetter shortened more than it has been, or 
that he does not find the old Way (as I said before) so fit for his Purpose as he 
did formerly, and therefore takes other Measures, but I must adjourn that to a 
Time and Place by itself: But we are told that there are another Sort of People, 
and, perhaps, a great many of them too, in whom and by whom the Devil really 
acts, and they know it not. 

It would take up a great deal of Time and Room, too much for this Place, so 


near the Close of this Work, to describe and mark out the involuntary Devils 
which there are in the World; of whom it may be truly said, that really the Devil 
is in them, and they know it not: Now, tho’ the Devil is cunning and managing, 
and can be very silent where he finds it for his Interest not to be known; yet it is 
very hard for him to conceal himself, and to give so little Disturbance in the 
House, as that the Family should not know who lodged in it; yet, I say, the Devil 
is so subtle and so mischievous an Agent, that he uses all manner of Methods 
and Craft to reside in such People as he finds for his Purpose, whether they will 
or no, and which is more, whether they know it or no. 

And let none of my Readers be angry or think themselves ill used, when I tell 
them the Devil may be in them, and may act them, and by them, and they not 
know it; for I must add, it may, perhaps, be one of the greatest Pieces of human 
Wisdom in the World, for a Man to know when the Devil is in him, and when 
not; when he is a Tool and Agent of Hell, and when he is not; in a Word, when 
he is doing the Devil’s Work, and under his Direction, and when not. 

It is true, this is a very weighty Point, and might deserve to be handled in a 
more serious Way than I seem to be talking in all this Book; but give me leave to 
talk of Things my own way, and withall, to tell you, that there is no Part of this 
Work so seemingly ludicrous, but a grave and well weigh’d Mind may make a 
serious and solid Application of it, if they please; nor is there any Part of this 
Work, in which a clear Sight and a good Sense may not see that the Author’s 
Design is, that they should do so; and as I am now so near the End of my Book, I 
thought it was meet to tell you so, and lead you to it as far as I can. 

I say, ‘tis a great Part of human Wisdom to know when the Devil is acting in 
us and by us, and when not; the next and still greatest Part would be to prevent 
him, put a Stop to his Progress, bid him go about his Business, and let him know 
he should carry on his Designs no farther in that manner; that we will be his 
Tools no longer; in short, to turn him out of Doors, and bring a stronger Power to 
take Possession; but this, indeed, is too solid a Subject, and too great to begin 
with here. 

But now, as to the bare knowing when he is at work with us, I say this, tho’ it 
is considerable, may be done, nor is it so very difficult; for Example, you have 
no more to do but look a little into the Microcosm of the Soul, and see there how 
the Passions which are the Blood, and the Affections which are the Spirit, move 
in their particular Vessels; how they circulate, and in what Temper the Pulse 
beats there, and you may easily see who turns the Wheel; if a perfect Calm 
possesses the Soul; if Peace and Temper prevail, and the Mind feels no Tempests 
rising; if the Affections are regular and exalted to vertuous and sublime Objects, 
the Spirits cool, and the Mind sedate, the Man is in a general Rectitude of Mind, 


he may be truly said to be his own Man; Heaven shines upon his Soul with its 
benign Influences, and he is out of the Reach of the evil Spirit; for the divine 
Spirit is an Influence of Peace, all calm and bright, happy and sweet like it self, 
and tending to every Thing that is good both present and future. 

But on the other Hand, if at any Time the Mind is ruffled, if Vapours rise, 
Clouds gather, if Passions swell the Breast, if Anger, Envy, Revenge, Hatred, 
Wrath, Strife; if these, or any of these hover over you, much more if you feel 
them within you; if the Affections are possess’d, and the Soul hurried down the 
Stream to embrace low and base Objects; if those Spirits, which are the Life and 
enlivening Powers of the Soul, are drawn off to Parties, and to be engag’d ina 
vicious and corrupt manner, shooting out wild and wicked Desires, and running 
the Man headlong into Crime, the Case is easily resolv’d, the Man is possess’d, 
the Devil is in him; and having taken the Fort, or at least the Counterscarp and 
Out-Works, is making his Lodgment to cover and secure himself in his Hold, 
that he may not be dispossess’d. 

Nor can he be easily dispossess’d when he has got such hold as this; and ‘tis 
no wonder, that being lodg’d thus upon the Out-Works of the Soul he continues 
to sap the Foundation of the rest, and by his incessant and furious Assaults, 
reduces the Man at last to a Surrender. 

If the Allegory be not as just and apposite as you would have it be, you may, 
however, see by it in a full View, the State of the Man, and how the Devil carries 
on his Designs; nothing is more common, and I believe there are few thinking 
Minds but may reflect upon it in their own Compass, than for our Passions and 
Affections to flow out of the ordinary Channel; the Spirits and Blood of the Soul 
to be extravasated, the Passions grow violent and outragious, the Affections 
impetuous, corrupt and violently vicious: Whence does all this proceed? from 
Heaven we can’t pretend it comes; if we must not say ‘tis the Devil, whose Door 
must it lie at? Pride swells the Passions; Avarice moves the Affections; and what 
is Pride, and what is Avarice, but the Devil in the Inside of the Man? ay, as 
personally and really as ever he was in the Herd of Swine. 

Let not any Man then, who is a Slave to his Passions, or who is chain’d down 
to his Covetousness, pretend to take it ill, when I say he has the Devil in him, or 
that he is a Devil: What else can it be, and how comes it to pass that Passion and 
Revenge so often dispossess the Man of himself, as to lead him to commit 
Murther, to lay Plots and Snares for the Life of his Enemies, and so to thirst for 
Blood? How comes this but by the Devil’s putting those Spirits of the Soul into 
so violent a Ferment, into a Fever? that the Circulation is precipitated to that 
Degree, and that the Man too is precipitated into Mischief, and at last into Ruin; 
‘tis all the Devil, tho’ the Man does not know it. 


In like manner Avarice leads him to rob, plunder and destroy for Money, and 
to commit sometimes the worst of Violences to obtain the wicked Reward. How 
many have had their Throats cut for their Money, have been murther’d on the 
Highway, or in their Beds, for the Desire of what they had? It is the same Thing 
in other Articles, every Vice is the Devil in a Man; Lust of Rule is the Devil of 
great Men, and that Ambition is their Devil as much as whoring is Father 
*s Devil, one has a Devil of one Class acting him, one another, and every 
Man’s reigning Vice is a Devil to him. 

Thus the Devil has his involuntary Instruments, as well as those who act in 
Confederacy with him; he has a very great Share in many of us, and acts us, and 
in us, unknown to our selves tho’ we know nothing of it, and indeed tho’ we may 
not suspect it of our selves; like Hazael the Assyrian, who when the Prophet told 
him how he would act the Devil upon the poor Israelites, answer’d with 
Detestation, is thy Servant a Dog that he should do this Thing, and yet he was 
that Dog, and did all those cruel Things for all that; the Devil acting him, or 
acting in him, to make him wickeder than ever he thought it was possible for him 
to be. 





The CONCLUSION. 


Of the Devil’s last Scene of Liberty, and what may be supposed to be his End, 
with what we are to understand of his being tormented for ever and ever. 

As the Devil is a Prince of the Power of the Air, his Kingdom is mortal, and 
must have an End; and as he is call’d the God of this World, that is, the great 
Usurper of the Homage and Reverence which Mankind ought of right to pay to 
their Maker, so his Usurpation also, like the World it self, must have an End: 
Satan is call’d the God of the World, as Men too much prostrate and prostitute 
themselves to him, yet he is not the Governor of this World; and therefore the 
Homage and Worship he has from the World is an Usurpation; and this will have 
an End, because the World it self will have an End; and all Mankind, as they had 
a beginning in Time, so must expire and be remov’d before the End of Time. 

Since then the Devil’s Empire is to expire and come to an End, and that the 
Devil himself and all his Host of Devils are immortal Seraphs, Spirits that are not 
embodied and cannot die, but are to remain in being; the Question before us next 
will be, what is to become of him? what is his State to be? whether is he to 
wander, and in what Condition is he to remain to that Eternity to which he is still 
to exist? 

I hope no Man will mistake me so much in what I have said as to Spirits, 
which are all Flame, not being affected with Fire, as if I supposed there was no 
Place of Punishment for the Devil, nor any Kind of Punishment that could affect 
them; and so of our Spirits also when transform’d into Flame. 

I must be allow’d to speak there of that material Fire, by which, as by an 
Allegory, all the Terrors of an eternal State are represented to us in Scripture, 
and in the Writings of the learned Commentators, and by which the Pain of 
Sense is describ’d; this, perhaps, I do not understand as they seem to do, and 
therefore have said, 

When we’re all Flame (that is all Spirit) we shall all Fire (that is, all such Fire 
as this) despise. And thus I claim to be understood. 

It does not follow from hence, neither do I suggest, or so much as think that 
infinite Power cannot form a something (tho’ inconceivable to us here) which 
shall be as tormenting, and as insupportable to a Devil, an apostate Seraph, and 
to a Spirit, tho’ exalted, unembodied and rarified into Flame, as Fire would be to 
other Bodies; in which I think I am orthodox, and do not give the least Occasion 
to an Enemy to charge me with profane Speaking, in those Words, or to plead 


for thinking prophanely himself. 

It must be Atheistical to the last Degree to suggest, that whereas the Devil has 
been heaping up and amassing Guilt ever since the Creation of Man, encreasing 
in hatred of God and Rebellion against him, and in all possible endeavour to 
dethrone and depose the Majesty of Heaven; that yet Heaven had not prepar’d, 
or could not prepare a just Penalty for him; and that it should not all end in 
God’s entire Victory over Hell, and in Satan’s open Condemnation: Heaven 
could not be just to its own Glory, if he should not avenge himself upon this 
Rebel, for all his superlative Wickedness in his moder as well as ancient 
Station; for the Blood of so many millions of his faithful Subjects and Saints 
whom he has destroy’d; and if nothing else offer’d it self to prove this Part, it 
would appear undoubted to me; but this, I confess, does not belong to Satan’s 
History, and therefore I have reserv’d it to this Place, and shall also be the 
shorter in it. 

That his Condition is to be a State of Punishment, and that by Torment, the 
Devil himself has own’d, and his calling out to our blessed Lord when he cast 
him out of the furious Man among the Tombs, is a Proof of it, What have we to 
do with thee, and art thou come to torment us before the Time? Luke viii. 28. 
where the Devil acknowledges four Things, and three of them are directly to my 
present Purpose, and if you won’t believe the Word of God, I hope you will 
believe the Devil, especially when ‘tis an open Confession against himself. 

1. He confess Christ to be the Son of God (that by the Way) and no Thanks to 
him, for that does not want the Devil’s Evidence. 

2. He acknowledges he may be tormented. 

3. He acknowledges Christ was able to torment him. 

4. He acknowledges that there is a Time appointed when he shall be 
tormented. 

As to how, in what Manner, and by what Means, this tormenting the Devil is 
to be performed or executed, that I take to be as needless to us as ‘tis impossible 
to know, and being not at present inclined to fill your Heads and Thoughts with 
weak and imperfect Guesses, I leave it where I find it. 

It is enough to us that this Torment of the Devil is represented to us by Fire, it 
being impossible for our confin’d Thoughts to conceive of Torment by any 
Thing in the World more exquisite; whence I conclude, that Devils shall at last 
receive a Punishment suitable to their Spirituous Nature, and as exquisitely 
Tormenting as a burning Fire would be to our Bodies. 

Having thus settl’d my own Belief of this Matter, and stated it so, as I think 
will let you see ‘tis rightly sounded, the Matter stands thus. 

Satan having been let loose to play his Game in this World, has improv’d his 


Time to the utmost; he has not fail’d on all Occasions to exert his Hatred, Rage, 
and Malice at his Conqueror and Enemy, namely, his Maker; he has nor fail’d, 
from Principles of meer Envy and Pride, to pursue Mankind with all possible 
Rancour, in order to deprive him of the Honour and Felicity which he was 
created for, namely, to succeed the Devil and his Angels in the State of Glory 
from which they fell. 

This Hatred of God and Envy at Man, having broken out in so many several 
Ways in the whole Series of Time from the Creation, must necessarily have 
greatly encreased his Guilt; and as Heaven is righteous to judge him, must 
terminate in an encrease of Punishment, adequate to his Crime, and sufficient to 
his Nature. 

Some have suggested, that there is yet a Time to come, when the Devil shall 
exert more Rage, and do more Mischief than ever yet he has been permitted to 
do; whether he shall break his Chain, or be unchain’d for a Time, they cannot 
tell, nor I neither; and ‘tis happy for my Work, that even this Part too does not 
belong to his History; if ever it shall be given an Account of by Mankind, it must 
be after it is come to pass, for my Part is not Prophesy of foretelling what the 
Devil shall do, but History of what he has done. 

Thus, good People, I have brought the History of the Devil down to your own 
Times; I have, as it were, rais’d him for you, and set him in your View, that you 
may know him and have a Care of him. 

If any cunninger Men among you think they are able now to lay him again, 
and so dispose of him out of your Sight, that you shall be troubled no more with 
him, either here or hereafter, let them go to work with him their own Way; you 
know Things future do not belong to an Historian, so I leave him among you, 
wishing you may be able to give no worse an Account of him for the Time to 
come, than I have done for the Time past. 


FINIS. 


SERIOUS REFLECTIONS OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 
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This collection of philosophical essays was first published in 1720, affixing the 
name of Robinson Crusoe to the title to increase interest. The full title was: 
Serious reflections during the life and surprising adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe: with his Vision of the angelick world. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE’S PREFACE 


AS the design of everything is said to be first in the intention, and last in the 
execution, so I come now to acknowledge to my reader that the present work is 
not merely the product of the two first volumes, but the two first volumes may 
rather be called the product of this. The fable is always made for the moral, not 
the moral for the fable. 

I have heard that the envious and ill-disposed part of the world have raised 
some objections against the two first volumes, on pretence, for want of a better 
reason, that (as they say) the story is feigned, that the names are borrowed, and 
that it is all a romance; that there never were any such man or place, or 
circumstances in any man’s life; that it is all formed and embellished by 
invention to impose upon the world. I, Robinson Crusoe, being at this time in 
perfect and sound mind and memory, thanks be to God therefore, do hereby 
declare their objection is an invention scandalous in design, and false in fact; and 
do affirm that the story, though allegorical, is also historical; and that it is the 
beautiful representation of a life of unexampled misfortunes, and of a variety not 
to be met with in the world, sincerely adapted to and intended for the common 
good of mankind, and designed at first, as it is now farther applied, to the most 
serious uses possible. 

Farther, that there is a man alive, and well known too, the actions of whose 
life are the just subject of these volumes, and to whom all or most part of the 
story most directly alludes; this may be depended upon for truth, and to this I set 
my name. 

The famous “History of Don Quixote,” a work which thousands read with 
pleasure, to one that knows the meaning of it, was an emblematic history of, and 
a just satire upon, the Duke de Medina Sidonia, a person very remarkable at that 
time in Spain. To those who knew the original, the figures were lively and easily 
discovered themselves, as they are also here, and the images were just; and 
therefore, when a malicious but foolish writer, in the abundance of his gall, 
spoke of the quixotism of R. Crusoe, as he called it, he showed, evidently, that 
he knew nothing of what he said; and perhaps will be a little startled when I shall 
tell him that what he meant for a satire was the greatest of panegyrics. 

Without letting the reader into a nearer explication of the matter, I proceed to 
let him know, that the happy deductions I have employed myself to make, from 


a” 


all the circumstances of my story, will abundantly make him amends for his not 
having the emblem explained by the original; and that when in my observations 
and reflections of any kind in this volume I mention my solitudes and 
retirements, and allude to the circumstances of the former story, all those parts of 
the story are real facts in my history, whatever borrowed lights they may be 
represented by. Thus the fright and fancies which succeeded the story of the 
print of a man’s foot, and surprise of the old goat, and the thing rolling on my 
bed, and my jumping out in a fright, are all histories and real stories; as are 
likewise the dream of being taken by messengers, being arrested by officers, the 
manner of being driven on shore by the surge of the sea, the ship on fire, the 
description of starving, the story of my man Friday, and many more most 
material passages observed here, and on which any religious reflections are 
made, are all historical and true in fact. It is most real that I had a parrot and 
taught it to call me by my name; such a servant a savage, and afterwards a 
Christian, and that his name was called Friday, and that he was ravished from me 
by force, and died in the hands that took him, which I represent by being killed; 
this is all literally true, and should I enter into discoveries many alive can testify 
them. His other conduct and assistance to me also have just references in all their 
parts to the helps I had from that faithful savage in my real solitudes and 
disasters. 

The story of the bear in the tree, and the fight with the wolves in the snow, is 
likewise matter of real history; and, in a word, the “ Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe “ are one whole scheme of a real life of eight and twenty years, spent in 
the most wandering, desolate, and afflicting circumstances that ever man went 
through, and in which I have lived so long in a life of wonders, in continued 
storms, fought with the worst kind of savages and man-eaters; by unaccountable 
surprising incidents, fed by miracles greater than that of ravens; suffered all 
manner of violences and oppressions, injurious reproaches, contempt of men, 
attacks of devils, corrections from Heaven, and oppositions on earth; have had 
innumerable ups and downs in matters of fortune, been in slavery worse than 
Turkish, escaped by an exquisite management, as that in the story of Xury, and 
the boat at Sallee; been taken up at sea in distress, raised again and depressed 
again, and that oftener perhaps in one man’s life than ever was known before; 
shipwrecked often, though more by land than by sea. In a word, there is not a 
circumstance in the imaginary story but has its just allusion to a real story, and 
chimes part for part and step for step with the inimitable Life of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

In like manner, when in these reflections I speak of the times and 
circumstances of particular actions done, or incidents which happened, in my 


solitude and island-life, an impartial reader will be so just to take it as it is, viz., 
that it is spoken or intended of that part of the real story which the island-life is a 
just allusion to; and in this the story is not only illustrated, but the real part I 
think most justly approved. For example, in the latter part of this work called the 
Vision, I begin thus: “ When I was in my island-kingdom I had abundance of 
strange notions of my seeing apparitions,” &c. All these reflections are just 
history of a state of forced confinement, which in my real history is represented 
by a confined retreat in an island; and it is as reasonable to represent one kind of 
imprisonment by another, as it is to represent anything that really exists by that 
which exists not. The story of my fright with something on my bed was word for 
word a history of what happened, and indeed all those things received very little 
alteration, except what necessarily attends removing the scene from one place to 
another. 

My observations upon solitude are the same; and I think I need say no more 
than that the same remark is to be made upon all the references made here to the 
transactions of the former volumes, and the reader is desired to allow for it as he 
goes on. 

Besides all this, here is the just and only good end of all parable or allegoric 
history brought to pass, viz., for moral and religious improvement. Here is 
invincible patience recommended under the worst of misery, indefatigable 
application and undaunted resolution under the greatest and most discouraging 
circumstances; I say, these are recommended as the only way to work through 
those miseries, and their success appears sufficient to support the most dead- 
hearted creature in the world, 

Had the common way of writing a man’s private history been taken, and I had 
given you the conduct or life of a man you knew, and whose misfortunes and 
infirmities perhaps you had sometimes unjustly triumphed over, all I could have 
said would have yielded no diversion, and perhaps scarce have obtained a 
reading, or at best no attention; the teacher, like a greater, having no honour in 
his own country. Facts that are formed to touch the mind must be done a great 
way off, and by somebody never heard of. Even the miracles of the blessed 
Saviour of the world suffered scorn and contempt, when it was reflected that 
they were done by the carpenter’s son; one whose family and original they had a 
mean opinion of, and whose brothers and sisters were ordinary people like 
themselves. 

There even yet remains a question whether the instruction of these things will 
take place, when you are supposing the scene, which is placed so far off’, had its 
original so near home. 

But I am far from being anxious about that, seeing, I am well assured, that if 


the obstinacy of our age should shut their ears against the just reflections made 
in this volume upon the transactions taken notice of in the former, there will 
come an age when the minds of men shall be more flexible, when the prejudices 
of their fathers shall have no place, and when the rules of virtue and religion, 
justly recommended, shall be more gratefully accepted than they may be now, 
that our children may rise up in judgment against their fathers, and one 
generation be edified by the same teaching which another generation had 
despised. 


Robison Crusoe. 


INTRODUCTION 


I MUST have made very little use of my solitary and wandering years if, after 
such a scene of wonders, as my life may be justly called, I had nothing to say, 
and had made no observations which might be useful and instructing, as well as 
pleasant and diverting, to those that are to come after me. 


CHAPTER ONE 


OF SOLITUDE 


HOW INCAPABLE TO MAKE US HAPPY, AND HOW UNQUALIFIED TO 
A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


I have frequently looked back, you may be sure, and that with different thoughts, 
upon the notions of a long tedious life of solitude, which I have represented to 
the world, and of which you must have formed some ideas, from the life of a 
man in an island. Sometimes I have wondered how it could be supported, 
especially for the first years, when the change was violent and imposed, and 
nature unacquainted with anything like it. Sometimes I have as much wondered 
why it should be any grievance or affliction, seeing upon the whole view of the 
stage of life which we act upon in this world it seems to me that life in general 
is, or ought to be, but one universal act of solitude; but I find it is natural to 
judge of happiness by its suiting or not suiting our own inclinations. Everything 
revolves in our minds by innumerable circular motions, all centering in 
ourselves. We judge of prosperity and of affliction, joy and sorrow, poverty, 
riches, and all the various scenes of life — I say, we judge of them by ourselves. 
Thither we bring them home, as meats touch the palate, by which we try them; 
the gay part of the world, or the heavy part; it is all one, they only call it pleasant 
or unpleasant, as they suit our taste. 

The world, I say, is nothing to us but as it is more or less to our relish. All 
reflection is carried home, and our dear self is, in one respect, the end of living. 
Hence man may be properly said to be alone in the midst of the crowds and 
hurry of men and business. All the reflections which he makes are to himself; all 
that is pleasant he embraces for himself; all that is irksome and grievous is tasted 
but by his own palate. 

What are the sorrows of other men to us, and what their joy? Something we 
may be touched indeed with by the power of sympathy, and a secret turn of the 
affections; but all the solid reflection is directed to ourselves. Our meditations 
are all solitude in perfection; our passions are all exercised in retirement; we 
love, we hate, we covet, we enjoy, all in privacy and solitude. All that we 
communicate of those things to any other is but for their assistance in the pursuit 
of our desires; the end is at home; the enjoyment, the contemplation, is all 


solitude and retirement; it is for ourselves we enjoy, and for ourselves we suffer. 

What, then, is the silence of life? And how is it afflicting while a man has the 
voice of his soul to speak to God and to himself? That man can never want 
conversation who is company for himself, and he that cannot converse profitably 
with himself is not fit for any conversation at all. And yet there are many good 
reasons why a life of solitude, as solitude is now understood by the age, is not at 
all suited to the life of a Christian or of a wise man. Without inquiring, therefore, 
into the advantages of solitude, and how it is to be managed, I desire to be heard 
concerning what solitude really is; for I must confess I have different notions 
about it, far from those which are generally understood in the world, and far 
from all those notions upon which those people in the primitive times, and since 
that also, acted; who separated themselves into deserts and unfrequented places, 
or confined themselves to cells, monasteries, and the like, retired, as they call it, 
from the world. All which, I think, have nothing of the thing I call solitude in 
them, nor do they answer any of the true ends of solitude, much less those ends 
which are pretended to be sought after by those who have talked most of those 
retreats from the world. 

As for confinement in an island, if the scene was placed there for this very 
end, it were not at all amiss. I must acknowledge there was confinement from the 
enjoyments of the world, and restraint from human society. But all that was no 
solitude; indeed no part of it was so, except that which, as in my story, I applied 
to the contemplation of sublime things, and that was but a very little, as my 
readers well know, compared to what a length of years my forced retreat lasted. 

It is evident then that, as I see nothing but what is far from being retired in the 
forced retreat of an island, the thoughts being in no composure suit able to a 
retired condition — no, not for a great while; so I can affirm, that I enjoy much 
more solitude in the middle of the greatest collection of mankind in the world, I 
mean, at London, while I am writing this, than ever I could say I enjoyed in eight 
and twenty years’ confinement to a desolate island. 

I have heard of a man that, upon some extraordinary disgust which he took at 
the unsuitable conversation of some of his nearest relations, whose society he 
could not avoid, suddenly resolved never to speak any more. He kept his 
resolution most rigorously many years; not all the tears or entreaties of his 
friends — no, not of his wife and children — could prevail with him to break his 
silence. It seems it was their ill-behaviour to him, at first, that was the occasion 
of it; for they treated him with provoking language, which frequently put him 
into undecent passions, and urged him to rash replies; and he took this severe 
way to punish himself for being provoked, and to punish them for provoking 
him. But the severity was unjustifiable; it ruined his family, and broke up his 


house. His wife could not bear it, and after endeavouring, by all the ways 
possible, to alter his rigid silence, went first away from him, and afterwards 
away from herself, turning melancholy and distracted. His children separated, 
some one way and some another way; and only one daughter, who loved her 
father above all the rest, kept with him, tended him, talked to him by signs, and 
lived almost dumb like her father near twenty-nine years with him; till being 
very sick, and in a high fever, delirious as we call it, or light-headed, he broke 
his silence, not knowing when he did it, and spoke, though wildly at first. He 
recovered of the illness afterwards, and frequently talked with his daughter, but 
not much, and very seldom to anybody else. 

Yet this man did not live a silent life with respect to himself; he read 
continually, and wrote down many excellent things, which deserved to have 
appeared in the world, and was often heard to pray to God in his solitudes very 
audibly and with great fervency; but the unjustice which his rash vow — if it 
was a vow — Of silence was to his family, and the length he carried it, was so 
unjustifiable another way, that I cannot say his instructions could have much 
force in them. 

Had he been a single man, had he wandered into a strange country or place 
where the circumstance of it had been no scandal, his vow of silence might have 
been as commendable and, as I think, much more than any of the primitive 
Christians’ vows of solitude were, whose retreat into the wilderness, and giving 
themselves up to prayer and contemplation, shunning human society and the 
like, was so much esteemed by the primitive fathers; and from whence our 
religious houses and orders of religious people were first derived. 

The Jews said John the Baptist had a devil because he affected solitude and 
retirement; and they took it from an old proverb they had in the world at that 
time, that “ every solitary person must be an angel or a devil.” 

A man under a vow of perpetual silence, if but rigorously observed, would be, 
even on the Exchange of London, as perfectly retired from the world as a hermit 
in his cell, or a solitaire in the deserts of Arabia; and if he is able to observe it 
rigorously, may reap all the advantages of those solitudes without the 
unjustifiable part of such a life, and without the austerities of a life among 
brutes. For the soul of a man, under a due and regular conduct, is as capable of 
reserving itself, or separating itself from the rest of human society, in the midst 
of a throng, as it is when banished into a desolate island. 

The truth is, that all those religious hermit-like solitudes, which men value 
themselves so much upon, are but an acknowledgment of the defect or 
imperfection of our resolutions, our incapacity to bind ourselves to needful 
restraints, or rigorously to observe the limitations we have vowed ourselves to 


observe. Or, take it thus, that the man first resolving that it would be his felicity 
to be entirely given up to conversing only with heaven and heavenly things, to 
be separated to prayer and good works, but being sensible how ill such a life will 
agree with flesh and blood, causes his soul to commit a rape upon his body, and 
to carry it by force, as it were, into a desert, or into a religious retirement, from 
whence it cannot return, and where it is impossible for it to have any converse 
with mankind, other than with such as are under the same vows and the same 
banishment. The folly of this is evident many ways. 

I shall bring it home to the case in hand thus: Christians may, without doubt, 
come to enjoy all the desirable advantages of solitude by a strict retirement and 
exact government of their thoughts, without any of these formalities, rigours, and 
apparent mortifications, which I think I justly call a rape upon human nature, and 
consequently without the breach of Christian duties, which they necessarily 
carry with them, such as rejecting Christian communion, sacraments, ordinances, 
and the like. 

There is no need of a wilderness to wander among wild beasts, no necessity of 
a cell on the top of a mountain, or a desolate island in the sea; if the mind be 
confined, if the soul be truly master of itself, all is safe; for it is certainly and 
effectually master of the body, and what signify retreats, especially a forced 
retreat as mine was? The anxiety of my circumstances there, I can assure you, 
was such for a time as was very unsuitable to heavenly meditations, and even 
when that was got over, the frequent alarms from the savages put the soul 
sometimes to such extremities of fear and horror, that all manner of temper was 
lost, and I was no more fit for religious exercises than a sick man is fit for 
labour. 

Divine contemplations require a composure of soul, uninterrupted by any 
extraordinary motions or disorders of the passions; and this, I say, is much easier 
to be obtained and enjoyed in the ordinary course of life, than in monkish cells 
and forcible retreats. 

The business is to get a retired soul, a frame of mind truly elevated above the 
world, and then we may be alone whenever we please, in the greatest apparent 
hurry of business or company. If the thoughts are free, and rightly unengaged, 
what imports the employment the body is engaged in? Does not the soul act by a 
differing agency, and is not the body the servant, nay, the slave of the soul? Has 
the body hands to act, or feet to walk, or tongue to speak, but by the agency of 
the understanding and will, which are the two deputies of the soul’s power? Are 
not all the affections and all the passions, which so universally agitate, direct, 
and possess the body, are they not all seated in the soul? What have we to do 
then, more or less, but to get the soul into a superior direction and elevation? 


There is no need to prescribe the body to this or that situation; the hands, or feet, 
or tongue can no more disturb the retirement of the soul, than a man having 
money in his pocket can take it out, or pay it, or dispose of it by his hand, 
without his own knowledge. 

It is the soul’s being entangled by outward objects that interrupts its 
contemplation of Divine objects, which is the excuse for these solitudes, and 
makes the removing the body from those outward objects seemingly necessary; 
but what is there of religion in all this? For example, a vicious inclination 
removed from the object is still a vicious inclination, and contracts the same 
guilt as if the object were at hand; for if, as our Saviour says, “ He that looketh 
on a woman to lust after her” — that is, to desire her unlawfully — has 
committed the adultery already, so it will be no inverting our Saviour’s meaning 
to say that he that thinketh of a woman to desire her unlawfully has committed 
adultery with her already, though he has not looked on her, or has not seen her at 
that time. And how shall this thinking of her be removed by transporting the 
body? It must be removed by the change in the soul, by bringing the mind to be 
above the power or reach of the allurement, and to an absolute mastership over 
the wicked desire; otherwise the vicious desire remains, as the force remains in 
the gunpowder, and will exert itself whenever touched with the fire. 

All motions to good or evil are in the soul. Outward objects are but second 
causes; and though, it is true, separating the man from the object is the way to 
make any act impossible to be committed, yet where the guilt does not lie in the 
act only, but in the intention or desire to commit it, that separation is nothing at 
all, and effects nothing at all. There may be as much adultery committed in a 
monastery, where a woman never comes, as in any other place, and perhaps is 
so. The abstaining from evil, therefore, depends not only and wholly upon 
limiting or confining the man’s actions, but upon the man’s limiting and 
confining his desires; seeing to desire to sin is to sin; and the fact which we 
would commit if we had opportunity is really committed, and must be answered 
for as such. What, then, is there of religion, I say, in forced retirements from the 
world, and vows of silence or solitude? They are all nothing. T is a retired soul 
that alone is fit for contemplation, and it is the conquest of our desires to sin that 
is the only human preservative against sin. 

It was a great while after I came into human society that I felt some regret at 
the loss of the solitary hours and retirements I had in the island; but when I came 
to reflect upon some ill-spent time, even in my solitudes, I found reason to see 
what I have said above — that a man may sin alone several ways, and find 
subject of repentance for his solitary crimes as well as he may in the midst of a 
populous city. 


The excellency of any state of life consists in its freedom from crime; and it is 
evident to our experience that some society may be better adapted to a rectitude 
of life than a complete solitude and retirement. Some have said that next to no 
company, good company is best; but it is my opinion, that next to good 
company, no company is best; for as it is certain that no company is better than 
bad company, so ‘tis as certain that good company is much better than no 
company. 

In solitude a man converses with himself, and as a wise man said, he is not 
always sure that he does not converse with his enemy; but he that is in good 
company is sure to be always among his friends. 

The company of religious and good men is a constant restraint from evil, and 
an encouragement to a religious life. You have there the beauty of religion 
exemplified; you never want as well instruction in, as example for, all that is 
good; you have a contempt of evil things constantly recommended, and the 
affections moved to delight in what is good by hourly imitation. If we are alone 
we want all these, and are led right or led wrong, as the temper of the mind, 
which is sometimes too much the guide of our actions as well as thoughts, 
happens to be constituted at that time. Here we have no restraint upon our 
thoughts but from ourselves, no restraint upon our actions but from our own 
consciences, and nothing to assist us in our mortifications of our desires, or in 
directing our desires, but our own reflections, which, after all, may often err, 
often be prepossessed. 

If you would retreat from the world, then be sure to retreat to good company, 
retreat to good books, and retreat to good thoughts; these will always assist one 
another, and always join to assist him that flies to them in his meditations, direct 
him to just reflections, and mutually encourage him against whatever may attack 
him from within him or without him; whereas to retreat from the world, as it is 
called, is to retreat from good men, who are our best friends. Besides, to retreat, 
as we Call it, to an entire perfect solitude, is to retreat from the public worship of 
God, to forsake the assemblies, and, in a word, is unlawful, because it obliges us 
to abandon those things which we are commanded to do. 

Solitude, therefore, as I understand by it, a retreat from human society, on a 
religious or philosophical account, is a mere cheat; it neither can answer the end 
it proposes, or qualify us for the duties of religion, which we are commanded to 
perform, and is therefore both irreligious in itself, and inconsistent with a 
Christian life many ways. Let the man that would reap the advantage of solitude, 
and that understands the meaning of the word, learn to retire into himself. 
Serious meditation is the essence of solitude; all the retreats into woods and 
deserts are short of this; and though a man that is perfectly master of this 


retirement may be a little in danger of quietism, that is to say, of an affectation of 
reservedness, yet it may be a slander upon him in the main, and he may make 
himself amends upon the world by the blessed calm of his soul, [which they 
perhaps who appear more cheerful may have little of. 

Retiring into deserts in the first days of religion, and into abbeys and 
monasteries since, what have they been, or what have they been able to do, 
towards purchasing the retirement I speak of? They have indeed been things to 
be reckoned among austerities and acts of mortification, and so far might be 
commendable; but I must insist upon it, that a retired soul is not affected with 
them any more than with the hurries of company and society. When the soul of a 
man is powerfully engaged in any particular subject, ‘tis like that of St. Paul, 
wrapt up, whether it be into the third heaven, or to any degree of lower 
exaltation. Such a man may well say with the apostle above, “ Whether I was in 
the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell.” It was in such a wrapt-up state, that I 
conceived what I call my vision of the angelical world, of which I have here 
subjoined a very little part. 

Is it rational to believe, that a mind exalted so far above the state of things 
with which we ordinarily converse, should not be capable of a separation from 
them, which, in a word, is the utmost extent of solitude? Let such never afflict 
themselves that they cannot retreat from the world; let them learn to retreat in the 
world, and they shall enjoy a perfect solitude, as complete, to all intents and 
purposes, as if they were to live in the cupola of St. Paul’s, or as if they were to 
live upon the top of Cheviot Hill in Northumberland. 

They that cannot be retired in this manner must not only retire from the world, 
but out of the world, before they can arrive to any true solitude. Man is a 
creature so formed for society, that it may not only be said that it is not good for 
him to be alone, but ‘tis really impossible he should be alone. We are so 
continually in need of one another, nay, in such absolute necessity of assistance 
from one another, that those who have pretended to give us the lives and manner 
of the solitaires, as they call them, who separated themselves from mankind, and 
wandered in the deserts of Arabia and Lybia, are frequently put to the trouble of 
bringing the angels down from heaven to do one drudgery or another for them, 
forming imaginary miracles to make the life of a true solitaire possible. 
Sometimes they have no bread, sometimes no water, for a long time together, 
and then a miracle is brought upon the stage, to make them live so long without 
food; at other times they have angels come to be their cooks, and bring them 
roast-meat; to be their physicians, to bring them physic, and the like. If St. Hilary 
comes in his wanderings to the river Nile, an humble crocodile is brought to 
carry him over upon his back; though they do not tell us whether the crocodile 


asked him to ride, or he asked the crocodile, or by what means they came to be 
so familiar with one another. And what is all this to the retirement of the soul, 
with which it converses in heaven in the midst of infinite crowds of men, and to 
whom the nearest of other objects is nothing at all, any more than the objects of 
mountains and deserts, lions and leopards, and the like, were to those that 
banished themselves to Arabia? 

Besides, in a state of life where circumstances are easy, and provision for the 
necessaries of life, which the best saint cannot support the want of, is quietly and 
plentifully made, has not the mind infinitely more room to withdraw from the 
world, than when at best it must wander for its daily food, though it were but the 
product of the field? 

Let no man plead he wants retirement, that he loves solitude, but cannot enjoy 
it because of the embarrassment of the world; ‘tis all a delusion; if he loves it, if 
he desires it, he may have it when, where, and as often as he pleases, let his 
hurries, his labours, or his afflictions be what they will; it is not the want of an 
opportunity for solitude, but the want of a capacity of being solitary, that is the 
case in all the circumstances of life. 

I knew a poor but good man, who, though he was a labourer, was a man of 
sense and religion, who, being hard at work with some other men removing a 
great quantity of earth to raise a bank against the side of a pond, was one day so 
out of himself, and wrapt up in a perfect application of his mind to a very serious 
subject, that the poor man drove himself and his wheelbarrow into the pond, and 
could not recover himself till help came to him. This man was certainly capable 
of a perfect solitude, and perhaps really enjoyed it, for, as I have often heard him 
say, he lived alone in the world: 

(1) Had no family to embarrass his affections; 

(2) his low circumstances placed him below the observation of the upper 
degrees of mankind; 

(3) and his reserved meditations placed him above the wicked part, who were 
those in a sphere equal to himself, among whom, as he said, and is most true, it 
was very hard to find a sober man, much less a good man; so that he lived really 
alone in the world, applied himself to labour for his subsistence, had no other 
business with mankind but for necessaries of life, and conversed in heaven as 
effectually, and, I believe, every way as divinely, as St. Hilary did in the deserts 
of Lybia among the lions and crocodiles. 

If this retirement, which they call solitude, consisted only of separating the 
person from the world — that is to say, from human society — it were itself a 
very mean thing, and would every way as well be supplied by removing from a 
place where a man is known to a place where he is not known, and there 


accustom himself to a retired life, making no new acquaintance, and only 
making the use of mankind which I have already spoken of, namely, for 
convenience and supply of necessary food; and I think of the two that such a 
man, or a man So retired, may have more opportunity to be an entire recluse, and 
may enjoy more real solitude than a man in a desert. For example: — 

In the solitude I speak of, a man has no more to do for the necessaries of life 
than to receive them from the hands of those that are to furnish them, and pay 
them for so doing; whereas in the solitude of deserts and wandering lives, from 
whence all our monkish devotion springs, they had every day their food, such as 
it was, to seek, or the load of it to carry, and except where, as is said, they put 
Providence to the operation of a miracle to furnish it, they had frequently 
difficulties enough to sustain life; and if we may believe history, many of them 
were starved to death for mere hunger or thirst, and as often the latter as the 
former. 

Those that had recourse to these solitudes merely as a mortification of their 
bodies, as I observed before, and delivering themselves from the temptations 
which society exposed them to, had more room for the pretence, indeed, than 
those who allege that they did it to give up themselves to prayer and meditation. 
The first might have some reason in nature for the fact, as men’s tempers and 
constitutions might lead; some having an inordinate appetite to crime, some 
addicted by nature to one ill habit, some to another, though the Christian religion 
does not guide us to those methods of putting a force upon our bodies to subdue 
the violence of inordinate appetite. The blessed apostle St. Paul seems to have 
been in this circumstance when being assaulted with what is called in the text “a 
thorn in the flesh;” be it what it will that is meant there, it is not to my purpose, 
but he prayed to the Lord thrice; that was the first method the apostle took, and 
thereby set a pious example to all those who are assaulted by any temptation. He 
did not immediately fly to austerities and bodily modifications, separating 
himself from mankind, or flying into the desert to give himself up to fasting, and 
a retreat from the world, which is the object of all private snare, but he applied 
himself by serious prayer to Him who had taught us to pray, “ Lead us not into 
temptation.” And the answer likewise is instructing in the case; he was not 
driven out as Nebuchadnezzar into the desert — he was not commanded to retire 
into the wilderness that he might be free from the temptation; nothing less; but 
the answer was, “ My grace is sufficient for thee “ — sufficient without the help 
of artificial mortification. 

So that even in the case of these forcible mortifications they are not required, 
much less directed, for helps to meditation; for if meditation could not be 
practised beneficially, and to all the intents and purposes for which it was 


ordained a duty, without flying from the face of human society, the life of man 
would be very unhappy. 

But doubtless the contrary is evident, and all the parts of a complete solitude 
are to be as effectually enjoyed, if we please, and sufficient grace assisting, even 
in the most populous cities, among the hurries of conversation and gallantry of a 
court, or the noise and business of a camp, as in the deserts of Arabia and Lybia, 
or in the desolate life of an uninhabited island. 


CHAPTER TWO 


AN ESSAY UPON HONESTY 


WHEN I first came home to my own country, and began to sit down and look 
back upon the past circumstances of my wandering state, as you will in charity 
suppose I could not but do very often, the very prosperity I enjoyed led me most 
naturally to reflect upon the particular steps by which I arrived to it. The 
condition I was in was very happy, speaking of human felicity; the former 
captivity I had suffered made my liberty sweeter to me; and to find myself 
jumped into easy circumstances at once, from a condition below the common 
rate of life, made it still sweeter. 

One time as I was upon my inquiries into the happy concurrence of the causes 
which had brought the event of my prosperity to pass, as an effect, it occurred to 
my thoughts how much of it all depended, under the disposition of Providence, 
upon the principle of honesty which I met with in almost all the people whom it 
was my lot to be concerned with in my private and particular affairs; and I that 
had met with such extraordinary instances of the knavery and villainy of men’s 
natures in other circumstances, could not but be something taken up with the 
miracles of honesty that I had met with among the several people I had had to do 
with, I mean, those whom I had more particularly to do with in the articles of my 
liberty, estate, or effects, which fell into their hands. 

I began with my most trusty and faithful widow, the captain’s wife with whom 
I first went to the coast of Africa, and to whom I entrusted,£200, being the gain I 
had made in my first adventures to Guinea, as in the first volume, page 18, 
appears. 

She was left a widow, and in but indifferent circumstances; but when I sent to 
her so far off as the Brazils, where I was in such a condition as she might have 
reasonably believed I should never have been able to come myself, and if I had, 
might be in no condition to recover it of her, and having myself nothing to show 
under her hand for the trust, yet she was so just that she sent the full value of 


what I wrote for, being,£100; and to show, as far as in her lay, her sincere honest 
concern for my good, put in among many necessary things which I did not write 
for, I say, put in two Bibles, besides other good books, for my reading and 
instruction, as she said afterwards, in Popish and heathen countries, where I 
might chance to fall. Honesty not only leads to discharge every debt and every 
trust to our neighbour, so far as it is justly to be demanded, but an honest man 
acknowledges himself debtor to all mankind, for so much good to be done for 
them, whether for soul or body, as Providence puts an opportunity into his hands 
to do. In order to discharge this debt, he studies continually for opportunity to do 
all the acts of kindness and beneficence that is possible for him to do; and 
though very few consider it, a man is not a completely honest man that does not 
do this. 

Upon this consideration I question much whether a covetous, narrow, stingy 
man, as we Call him, one who gives himself up to himself, as born for himself 
only, and who declines the advantages and opportunities of doing good, I mean 
extremely so — I say, I much question whether such a man can be an honest 
man; nay, I am satisfied he cannot be an honest man, for though he may pay 
every man his own, and be just, as he thinks it, to a farthing, yet this is part of 
the justice which, in the common phrase, is the greatest injustice. This is one 
meaning of that saying, summum jus, summa injuria. 

To pay every man their own is the common law of honesty, but to do good to 
all mankind, as far as you are able, is the chancery law of honesty; and though, 
in common law or justice, as I call it, mankind can have no claim upon us if we 
do but just pay our debts, yet in heaven’s chancery they will have relief against 
us, for they have a demand in equity of all the good to be done them that it is in 
our power to do, and this chancery court, or court of equity, is held in every 
man’s breast — ‘tis a true court of conscience, and every man’s conscience is a 
lord chancellor to him. If he has not performed, if he has not paid this debt, 
conscience will decree him to pay it, on the penalty of declaring him a dishonest 
man, even in his own opinion; and if he still refuses to comply, will proceed by 
all the legal steps of a court of conscience process, till at last it will issue out a 
writ of rebellion against him, and proclaim him a rebel to nature and his own 
conscience. 

But this is by the way, and is occasioned by the observations I have made of 
many people who think they are mighty honest if they pay their debts, and owe 
no man anything, as they call it; at the same time, like true misers, who lay up all 
for themselves, they think nothing of the debt of charity and beneficence which 
they owe to all mankind. 

Rich men are their Maker’s freeholders; they enjoy freely the estate He has 


given them possession of, with all the rents, profits, and emoluments, but 
charged with a fee-farm rent to the younger children of the family, namely, the 
poor; or if you will, you may call them God’s copy-holders, paying a quitrent to 
the lord of the manor, which quitrent he has assigned for the use of the rest of 
mankind, to be paid in a constant discharge of all good offices, friendly, kind, 
and generous actions; and he that will not pay his rent cannot be an honest man, 
any more than he that would not pay his other just debts. 

The Scripture concurs exactly with this notion of mine; the miser is called by 
the prophet Isaiah a vile person, one that works iniquity, and practises hypocrisy, 
and utters error before the Lord (Isaiah xxxii. 6). How does this appear? The 
very next words explain it. “ He makes empty the soul of the hungry, and he will 
cause the drink of the thirsty to fail.” But lest this should seem a strained text, let 
us read on, both before and after verse 5. “ The vile person shall no more be 
called liberal, nor the churl said to be bountiful.” Here the opposite to a liberal 
man is called a vile person, and the opposite to a bountiful man is called a churl; 
and in the verse following, the same vile person, as opposed to the liberal man, is 
called a wicked man, and the liberal man is set up a pattern for us all, in 
opposition to the vile, churlish, covetous wretch. — Vers. 7, 8. “The instruments 
also of the churl are evil: he deviseth wicked devices to destroy the poor with 
lying words, even when the needy speaketh right; but the liberal deviseth liberal 
things, and by liberal things shall he stand.” 

In a word, I think my opinion justified by this text, that a churl, a morose, sour 
disposition, a covetous, avaricious, selfish-principled man, cannot be an honest 
man: he does not pay the common debt of mankind to one another, nor the fee- 
farm or quitrent of his estate to God, who is his great landlord or lord of the 
manor, and who has charged the debt upon him. I know the miser will laugh at 
this notion, but I speak my own opinion, let it go as far as reason will carry it. 

I come back to the examples I was giving in my private case. As the widow 
was honest to me, so was my good Portuguese captain; and it is this man’s 
original honesty that makes me speak of the honest man’s debt to mankind. It 
was honesty, a generous honesty, that led the poor man to take me up at sea, 
which, if he had neglected, my boy Xury and I had perished together; it was no 
debt to me in particular, but a debt to mankind, that he paid in that action, and 
yet he could not have been an honest man without it. You will say, if he had 
gone away and left me, he had been barbarous and inhuman, and deserved to be 
left to perish himself in the like distress; but, I say, this is not all the case; 
custom and the nature of the thing leads us to say it would have been hard- 
hearted and inhuman, but conscience will tell any man that it was a debt, and he 
could not but be condemned by the court of conscience in his own breast if they 


had omitted it — nay, in the sight of Heaven he had tacitly killed us, and had 
been as guilty of our death as a murderer, for he that refuses to save a life thrown 
into his hands takes it away; and if there is a just retribution in a future state, if 
blood is at all required there, the blood of every man, woman, and child whom 
we could have saved, and did not, shall be reckoned to us at that day as spilt by 
our own hands; for leaving life in a posture in which it must inevitably perish, is 
without question causing it to perish, and will be called so then, by whatever 
gilded dressed-up words we may express and conceal it now. 

But I go farther, for my good Portuguese went farther with me; he not only 
paid the debt he owed to Heaven in saving our lives, but he went farther — he 
took nothing of what I had, though, in the common right of the sea, it was all his 
due for salvage, as the sailors call it; but he gave me the value of everything, 
bought my boat, which he might have turned adrift, my boy Xury, who was not 
my slave by any right, or, if he had, became free from that time; and the life of 
Xury, which he had saved, as a servant, was his own, yet he bought everything 
of me for the full value, and took nothing of me, no, not for my passage. 

Here was the liberal man devising liberal things, and the sequel made good the 
promissory text, for by these liberal things the honest liberal man might be truly 
said to stand. When I came to reward him at my coming to Lisbon to sell my 
plantation at Brazil, then he being poor and reduced, and not able to pay even 
what he owed me, I gave him a re ward sufficient to make his circumstances 
easy all his life after. 

The bounty of this man to me, when first he took me up out of the sea, was the 
highest and most complete act of honesty — a generous honesty, laying hold of 
an opportunity to do good to an object offered by the providence of Heaven, and 
thereby acknowledging the debt he had to pay to his Maker in the persons of His 
most distressed creatures. 

And here also let me remind my readers of what, perhaps, they seldom much 
regard; it is not only a gift from Heaven to us to be put in a condition of doing 
good, but ‘tis a gift, and a favour from Heaven, to have an opportunity of doing 
the good we are in a condition to do, and we ought to close with the opportunity, 
as a particular gift from above, and be as thankful for it, I say, as thankful for the 
occasion of doing good, as for the ability. 

I might mention here the honesty of my fellow planter in the Brazils, and of 
the two merchants and their sons, by whose integrity I had my share in the 
plantation preserved and taken care of; as also the honesty of the public treasurer 
for the church there, and the like; but I am carried off in my thoughts, to enlarge 
upon this noble principle, from the two examples I have already mentioned, viz., 
the Guinea captain’s widow and the Portuguese; and this in particular, because, 


since I came to England to reside, I have met with abundance of disputes about 
honesty, especially in cases where honest men come to be unhappy men, when 
they fall into such circumstances as they cannot be honest, or rather, cannot 
show the principle of honesty which is really at the bottom of all their actions, 
and which, but for those circumstances which entirely disable them, would 
certainly show itself in every branch of their lives; such men I have too often 
seen branded for knaves by those who, if they come into the same condition, 
would perhaps do the same things, or worse than they may have done. 

Both my widow and my Portuguese captain fell into low circumstances, so 
that they could not make good to me my money that was in their hands; and yet 
both of them showed to me that they had not only a principle of justice, but of 
generous honesty too, when the opportunity was put into their hands to do so. 

This put me upon inquiring and debating with myself what this subtle and 
imperceptible thing called honesty is, and how it might be described, setting 
down my thoughts at several times, as objects presented, that posterity, if they 
think them worthwhile, may find them both useful and diverting. And first, I 
thought it not improper to lay down the conditions upon which I am to enter 
upon that description, that I may not be mistaken, but be allowed to explain what 
I mean by honesty, before I undertake to enter upon any discourses or 
observations about it. 

And to come directly to it, for I would make as few preambles as possible, I 
shall crave the liberty, in all the following discourse, to take the term honesty, as 
I think all English expressions ought to be taken, namely, honestly, in the 
common acceptation of the word, the general vulgar sense of it, without any 
circumlocutions or double-entendres whatsoever; for I desire to speak plainly 
and sincerely. Indeed, as I have no talent at hard words, so I have no great 
veneration for etymologies, especially in English, but since I am treating of 
honesty, I desire to do it, as I say above, honestly, according to the genuine 
signification of the thing. 

Neither shall I examine whether honesty be a natural or an acquired virtue — 
whether a habit or a quality — whether inherent or accidental: all the 
philosophical part of it I choose to omit. 

Neither shall I examine it as it extends to spirituals and looks towards religion; 
if we inquire about honesty towards God, I readily allow all men are born 
knaves, villains, thieves, and murderers, and nothing but the restraining power of 
Providence withholds us all from showing ourselves such on all occasions. 

No man can be just to his Maker; if he could, all our creeds and confessions, 
litanies and supplications, were ridiculous contradictions and impertinences, 
inconsistent with themselves, and with the whole tenor of human life. 


In all the ensuing discourse, therefore, I am to be understood of honesty, as it 
regards mankind among themselves, as it loots from one man to another, in those 
necessary parts of man’s life, his conversation and negotiation, trusts, 
friendships, and all the incidents of human affairs. 

The plainness I profess, both in style and method, seems to me to have some 
suitable analogy to the subject, honesty, and therefore is absolutely necessary to 
be strictly followed; and I must own, I am the better reconciled, on this very 
account, to a natural infirmity of homely plain writing, in that I think the 
plainness of expression, which I am condemned to, will give no disadvantage to 
my subject, since honesty shows the most beautiful, and the more like honesty, 
when artifice is dismissed, and she is honestly seen by her own light only; 
likewise the same sincerity is required in the reader, and he that reads this essay 
without honesty, will never understand it right; she must, I say, be viewed by her 
own light. If prejudice, partiality, or private opinions stand in the way, the man’s 
a reading knave, he is not honest to the subject; and upon such an one all the 
labour is lost — this work is of no use to him, and, by my consent, the bookseller 
should give him his money again. 

If any man, from his private ill-nature, takes exceptions at me, poor, wild, 
wicked Robinson Crusoe, for prating of such subjects as this is, and shall call 
either my sins or misfortunes to remembrance, in prejudice of what he reads, 
supposing me thereby unqualified to defend so noble a subject as this of honesty, 
or, at least, to handle it honestly, I take the freedom to tell such, that those very 
wild wicked doings and mistakes of mine render me the properest man alive to 
give warning to others, as the man that has been sick is half a physician. Besides, 
the confession which I all along make of my early errors, and which Providence, 
you see, found me leisure enough to repent of, and, I hope, gave me assistance to 
do it effectually, assists to qualify me for the present undertaking, as well to 
recommend that rectitude of soul which I call honesty to others, as to warn those 
who are subject to mistake it, either in themselves or others. Heaven itself 
receives those who sincerely repent into the same state of acceptance as if they 
had not sinned at all, and so should we also. 


They who repent, and their ill lives amend, 
Stand next to those who never did offend. 


Nor do I think a man ought to be afraid or ashamed to own and acknowledge 
his follies and mistakes, but rather to think it a debt which honesty obliges him 
to pay; besides, our infirmities and errors, to which all men are equally subject, 
when recovered from, leave such impressions behind them on those who 


sincerely repent of them, that they are always the forwardest to accuse and 
reproach themselves. No man need advise them or lead them; and this gives the 
greatest discovery of the honesty of the man’s heart, and sincerity of principles. 
Some people tell us they think they need not make any open acknowledgment of 
their follies, and ‘tis a cruelty to exact it of them — that they could rather die 
than submit to it — that their spirits are too great for it — that they are more 
afraid to come to such public confessions and recognitions than they would be to 
meet a cannon bullet, or to face an enemy. But this is a poor mistaken piece of 
false bravery; all shame is cowardice, as an eminent poet tells us that all courage 
is fear; the bravest spirit is the best qualified for a penitent. T is a strange thing 
that we should not be ashamed to offend, but should be ashamed to repent; not 
afraid to sin, but afraid to confess. This very thought extorted the following lines 
from a friend of mine, with whom I discoursed upon this head: — 


Among the worst of cowards let him be named, 
Who, having sinned, ‘s afraid to be ashamed; 
And to mistaken courage he’s betrayed, 

Who, having sinned, ‘s ashamed to be afraid. 


But to leave the point of courage and cowardice in our repenting of our 
offences, I bring it back to the very point I am upon, namely, that of honesty. A 
man cannot be truly an honest man without acknowledging the mistakes he has 
made, particularly without acknowledging the wrong done to his neighbour; and 
why, pray, is justice less required in his acknowledgment to his Maker? He, 
then, that will be honest must dare to confess he has been a knave; for, as above, 
speaking of our behaviour to God, we have been all knaves, and all dishonest; 
and if we come to speak strictly, perhaps it would hold in our behaviour to one 
another also, for where’s the man that is not chargeable by some or other of his 
neighbours, or by himself, with doing wrong, with some oppression or injury, 
either of the tongue or of the hands? 

I might enlarge here upon the honesty of the tongue, a thing some people, who 
call themselves very honest men, keep a very slender guard upon, I mean, as to 
evil-speaking, and of all evil-speaking that worst kind of it, the speaking hard 
and unjust things of one another. 

This is certainly intended by the command of God, which is so express and 
emphatic, Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour; at least that 
part which is what we call slander, raising an injurious and false charge upon the 
character and conduct of our neighbour, and spreading it for truth. 

But this is not all; that honesty I am speaking of respects all detraction, all 


outrageous assaults of the tongue; reproach is as really a part of dishonesty as 
slander, and though not so aggravated in degree, yet ‘tis the same in kind. 

There is a kind of murder that may be committed with the tongue, that is in its 
nature as cruel as that of the hand. This can never be the practice of an honest 
man; nay, he that practises it cannot be an honest man. 

But perhaps I may come to this again, but I must go back to explain myself 
upon the subject a little farther in the general, and then you shall hear more of 
me as to the particulars. 


OF HONESTY IN GENERAL 


I have always observed, that however few the real honest men are, yet every 
man thinks himself and proclaims himself an honest man. Honesty, like heaven, 
has all men’s good word, and all men pretend to a share of it; so general is the 
claim, that like a jest which is spoiled by the repetition, ‘tis grown of no value 
for a man to swear by his faith, which is, in its original meaning, by his honesty, 
and ought to be understood so. 

Like heaven, too, ‘tis little understood by those who pretend most to it; ‘tis too 
often squared according to men’s private interest, though at the same time the 
latitude which some men give themselves is inconsistent with its nature. 

Honesty is a general probity of mind, an aptitude to act justly and honourably 
in all cases, religious and civil, and to all persons, superior or inferior; neither is 
ability or disability to act so any part of the thing itself in this sense. 

It may be distinguished into justice and equity, or, if you will, into debt and 
honour, for both make up but one honesty. 

Exact justice is a debt to all our fellow-creatures; and honourable, generous 
justice is derived from that golden rule, Quod tibi fieri non vis alteri ne feceris; 
and all this put together, makes up honesty; honour, indeed, is a higher word for 
it, but ‘tis the same thing, and 


Differs from justice only in the name. 
For honesty and honour are the same. 


This honesty is of so qualifying a nature, that ‘tis the most denominative of all 
possible virtues; an honest’ man is the best title can be given in the world; all 
other titles are empty and ridiculous without it, and no title can be really 
scandalous if this remain. Tis the capital letter, by which a man’s character will 
be known, when private qualities and accomplishments are worm-eaten by time; 


without it a man can neither be a Christian or a gentleman. A man may be a poor 
honest man, an unfortunate honest man; but a Christian knave, or a gentleman 
knave, is a contradiction. A man forfeits his character and his family by knavery, 
and his escutcheon ought to have a particular blot, like that of bastardy. When a 
gentleman loses his honesty, he ceases to be a gentleman, commences rake from 
that minute, and ought to be used like one. 

Honesty has such a general character in the minds of men, that the worst of 
men, who neither practise or pretend to any part of it, will yet value it in others; 
no man ever could be so out of love with it as to desire his posterity should be 
without it; nay, such is the veneration all men have for it, that the general 
blessing of a father to his son is, “ Pray God make thee an honest man.” 

Indeed, so general is the value of it, and so well known, that it seems needless 
to say anything in behalf of it. So far as it is found upon earth, so much of the 
first rectitude of nature and of the image of God seems to be restored to 
mankind. 

The greatest mischief which to me seems to attend this virtue, like the thom 
about the rose, which pricks the finger of those who meddle with it, is pride; ‘tis 
a hard thing for a man to be very honest, find not be proud of it; and though he 
who is really honest has, as we say, something to be proud of, yet I take this 
honesty to be in a great deal of danger who values himself too much upon it. 

True honest honesty, if I may be allowed such an expression, has the least 
relation to pride of any view in the world; ‘tis all simple, plain, genuine, and 
sincere; and if I hear a man boast of his honesty, I cannot help having some fears 
for him, at least, that ‘tis sickly and languishing. 

Honesty is a little tender plant, not known to all who have skill in simples, 
thick sowed, as they say, and thin come up; ‘tis nice of growth, it seldom thrives 
in a very fat soil, and yet a very poor ground, too, is apt to starve it, unless it has 
taken very good root. When it once takes to a piece of ground, it will never be 
quite destroyed; it may be choked with the weeds of prosperity, and sometimes 
‘tis so scorched up with the droughts of poverty and necessity, that it seems as if 
it were quite dead and gone; but it always revives upon the least mild weather, 
and if some showers of plenty fall, it makes full reparation for the loss the 
gardener had in his crop. 

There is an ugly weed, called cunning, which is very pernicious to it, and 
which particularly injures it, by hiding it from our discovery, and making it hard 
to find. This is so like honesty, that many a man has been deceived with it, and 
has taken one for t’ other in the market; nay, I have heard of some who have 
planted this wild honesty, as we may call it, in their own ground, have made use 
of it in their friendships and dealings, and thought it had been the true plant, but 


they always lost credit by it. And that was not the worst neither, for they had the 
loss who dealt with them, and who chaffered for a counterfeit commodity; and 
we find many deceived so still, which is the occasion there is such an outcry 
about false friends, and about sharping and tricking in men’s ordinary dealings 
in the world. 

This true honesty, too, has some little difference in it, according to the soil or 
climate in which it grows, and your simplers have had some disputes about the 
sorts of it; nay, there have been great heats about the several kinds of this plant, 
which grows in different countries, and some call that honesty which others say 
is not; as, particularly, they say, there is a sort of honesty in my country, 
Yorkshire honesty, which differs very much from that which is found in these 
southern parts about London; then there is a sort of Scots honesty, which they 
say is a meaner sort than that of Yorkshire; and in New England I have heard 
they have a kind of honesty which is worse than the Scottish, and little better 
than the wild honesty called cunning, which I mentioned before. On the other 
hand, they tell us that in some parts of Asia, at Smyrna, and at Constantinople, 
the Turks have a better sort of honesty than any of us. I am sorry our Turkey 
Company have not imported some of it, that we might try whether it would 
thrive here or no. Tis a little odd to me it should grow to such a perfection in 
Turkey, because it has always been observed to thrive best where it is sowed 
with a sort of grain called religion; indeed, they never thrive in these parts of the 
world so well apart as they do together. And for this reason, I must own, I have 
found that Scots honesty, as above, to be of a very good kind. How it is in 
Turkey I know not, for, in all my travels, I never set my foot in the Grand 
Seignior s dominions. 

But to waive allegories; disputes about what is or is not honesty are dangerous 
to honesty itself, for no case can be doubtful which does not border upon the 
frontiers of dishonesty; and he that resolves not to be drowned had best never 
come near the brink of the water. 

That man who will do nothing but what is barely honest, is in great danger. It 
is certainly just for me to do everything the law justifies, but if I should only 
square my actions by what is literally lawful, I must throw every debtor, though 
he be poor, in prison, and never release him till he has paid the uttermost 
farthing; I must hang every malefactor without mercy; I must exact the penalty 
of every bond, and the forfeiture of every indenture. In short, I must be uneasy to 
all mankind, and make them so to me; and in a word, be a very knave too, as 
well as a tyrant, for cruelty is not honesty. 

Therefore, the Sovereign Judge of every man’s honesty has laid us down a 
general rule, to which all the particulars are resolved, Quod tibi fieri non vis 


alietri ne feceris. This is a part of that honesty I am treating of, and which indeed 
is the more essential of the two’; this is the test of behaviour, and the grand 
article to have recourse to when laws are silent. 

I have heard some men argue, that they are not bound to any such 
considerations of the indigence of persons as lead to concessions of time, or 
compositions with them for debts; that ‘tis all ex gratia, or the effects of policy, 
because circumstances lead them to judge it better to take what they can get than 
lose the whole. 

Speaking of the letter of the law, I allow that they may be in the right. On the 
other hand, a man who gives a bond for a debt, pleads he is answerable for no 
more than the law will force him to; that is, he may defend a suit, stand out to the 
last extremity, and at last keep out of the way, so as not to have judgment or 
execution served on him; he may secure his estate from the execution, as well as 
his person, and so never pay the debt at all, and yet in the eye of the law be an 
honest man; and this part of legal literal honesty is supported only by the other, 
namely, the cruel part; for really such a man, speaking in the sense of common 
justice, is a knave; he ought to act according to the true intent and meaning of his 
obligation, and in the right of a debtor to a creditor, which is to pay him his 
money when it became due, not stand out to the last, because he cannot be 
forced to it sooner. 

The laws of the country indeed allow such actions as the laws of conscience 
can by no means allow, as in this case of the creditor suing for his debt, and the 
debtor not paying it till he is forced by law. The argument made use of to 
vindicate the morality of such a practice, stands thus: — 

If a man trusts me with his money or goods upon my common credit, or upon 
my word, he then takes me for his money, and depends both upon my ability and 
my honesty; but if he comes and demands my bond, he quits his dependence 
upon my honesty, and takes the law for his security; so that the language of such 
an action is, he will have a bond, that it may be in his power to make me pay him 
whether I will or no; and as for my honesty, he ‘1] have nothing to do with it; 
what relief, then, I can have against this bond by the same law to which the 
person refers himself, is as legal an action on my side as the other man’s suing 
for his own is on his. 

And thus the letter of the law will ruin the honesty of both debtor and creditor, 
and yet both shall be justified too. 

But if I may give my opinion in this case, neither of these are the honest man I 
am speaking of; for honesty does not consist of negatives, and ‘tis not sufficient 
to do my neighbour no personal injury in the strict sense and letter of the law; 
but I am bound, where cases and circumstances make other measures reasonable, 


to have such regard to these cases and circumstances as reason requires. Thus, to 
begin with the creditor to the debtor, reason requires that where a man is reduced 
to extremities, he should not be destroyed for debt; and what is unreasonable 
cannot be honest. 

Debt is no capital crime, nor ever was; and starving men in prison, a 
punishment worse than the gallows, seems to be a thing so severe as it ought not 
to be in the power of a creditor to inflict it. The laws of God never tolerated such 
a method of treating debtors as we have since thought proper, I won’t say honest, 
to put in practice; but since the politics of the nation have left the debtor so much 
at mercy by the letter of the law, ‘tis honest, with respect to the law, to proceed 
so; yet compassion is in this case thought reasonable — why shouldst thou take 
his bed from under him? says the text; which implies, ‘tis unnatural and 
unreasonable. 

I have heard some men insist upon it, that if a man be sued wrongfully at law, 
he ought rather to submit to the injury than oppose the wrong by the same law; 
and yet I never found those gentlemen so passive in matters of law, but they 
would sue a debtor at law if they could not otherwise obtain their right. 

I confess I cannot blame them for the last, but I blame them for pretending to 
the first. I am not arguing against recovering a just debt by a just law, where the 
person is able but unwilling to be honest; but I think pursuing the debtor to all 
extremities, to the turning his wife and children into the street, expressed in the 
Scripture by taking his bed from under him, and by keeping the debtor in prison 
when really he is not able to pay it — there is something of cruelty in it, and the 
honest man I am speaking of can never do it. 

But some may object, if I must serve all mankind as I would be served in like 
case, then I must relieve every beggar and release every poor debtor; for if I was 
a beggar I would be relieved, and if I was in prison I would be released; and so I 
must give away all I have. This is inverting the argument; for the meaning is in 
the negative still, do not to another anything, or put no hardship upon another, 
which you would not allow to be just if you were in their case. 

Honesty is equity, every man is lord-chancellor to himself; and if he would 
consult that principle within him would find reason as fair an advocate for his 
neighbour as for himself. But I proceed. 


OF THE TRIAL OF HONESTY 


Necessity makes an honest man a knave; and if the world was to be the judge 
according to the common received notion, there would not be an honest poor 


man left alive. 

A rich man is an honest man — no thanks to him; for he would be a double 
knave to cheat mankind when he had no need of it: he has no occasion to press 
upon his integrity, nor so much as touch upon the borders of dishonesty. Tell me 
of a man that is a very honest man, for he pays everybody punctually, runs into 
nobody’s debt, does no man any wrong; very well — what circumstances is he 
in? Why, he has a good estate, a fine yearly income, and no business to do. The 
devil must have full possession of this man if he should be a knave, for no man 
commits evil for the sake of it; even the devil himself has some farther design in 
sinning than barely the wicked part of it. No man is so hardened in crimes as to 
commit them for the mere pleasure of the fact — there is always some vice 
gratified; ambition, pride, or avarice makes rich men knaves, and necessity the 
poor. But to go on with this rich honest man; his neighbour, a thriving merchant, 
and whose honesty had as untainted a character as he can pretend to, has a rich 
ship cast away, or a factor abroad broke in his debt, and his bills come back 
protested, and he fails — is fain to abscond and make a composition. Our rich 
honest man flies out upon him presently — he is a knave, a rogue, and don’t pay 
people what he owes them; and we should have a law that he that runs into debt 
farther than he is able to pay should be hanged, and the like. If the poor man is 
laid hold on by some creditor, and put in prison —ay, there let him lie, he 
deserves it; ‘t will be an example to keep others from the like. And now, when 
all is done, this broken merchant may be as honest a man as the other. 

You say you are an honest man: how do you know it? Did you ever want 
bread, and had your neighbour’s loaf in your keeping, and would starve rather 
than eat it? Was you ever arrested, and being not able by yourself or friends to 
make peace with your plaintiff, and at the same time having another man’s 
money in your cash chest committed to your keeping, suffered yourself to be 
carried to gaol rather than break bulk and break in upon your trust? God Himself 
has declared that the power of extremity is irresistible, and that so, as to our 
integrity, that He has bid us not despise the thief that steals in such a case; not 
that the man is less a thief, or the fact less dishonest. But the text is most 
remarkably worded for instruction in this point; don’t you despise the man, but 
remember, if you were driven to the same exigence, you would be the same man 
and do the same thing, though now you fancy your principle so good; therefore, 
whatever his crime may be as to God, don’t reproach him with it here; but you 
that think you stand, take heed lest you fall. 

I am of the opinion that I could state a circumstance in which there is not one 
man in the world would be honest. Necessity is above the power of human 
nature, and for Providence to suffer a man to fall into that necessity is to suffer 


him to sin, because nature is not furnished with power to defend itself, nor is 
grace itself able to fortify the mind against it. 

What shall we say to five men in a boat at sea, without provision, calling a 
council together, and resolving to kill one of themselves for the others to feed 
on, and eat him? With what face could the four look up and crave a blessing on 
that meat? With what heart give thanks after it? And yet this has been done by 
honest men, and I believe the most honest man in the world might be forced to 
it; yet here is no manner of pretence, but necessity, to palliate the crime. If it be 
argued it was the loss of one man to save the four, it is answered, but what 
authority to make him die to save their lives? How came the man to owe them 
such a debt? T was robbery and murder; ‘t was robbing him of his life, which 
was his property, to preserve mine; ‘tis murder, by taking away the life of an 
innocent man; and at best ‘twas doing evil that good may come, which is 
expressly forbidden. 

But there is a kind of equity pleaded in this case. Generally, when men are 
brought to such a pass, they cast lots who shall be the man, and the voluntary 
consent of the party makes it lawful (God Himself being supposed to determine 
who shall be the man), which I deny; for it is in no man’s power legally to 
consent to such a lot; no man has a right to give away his own life; he may 
forfeit it to the law and lose it, but that’s a crime against himself, as well as 
against the law; and the four men might by our law have been tried and hanged 
for murder. All that can be said is, that necessity makes the highest crimes 
lawful, and things evil in their own nature are made practicable by it. From these 
extremes of necessity we come to lighter degrees of it, and so let us bring our 
honest man to some exigencies. He would not wrong any man of a farthing; he 
could not sleep if he should be in anybody’s debt; and he cannot be an honest 
man that can. 

That we may see now whether this man’s honesty lies any deeper than his 
neighbour’s, turn the scale of his fortune a little. His father left him a good 
estate; but here come some relations, and they trump up a title to his lands, and 
serve ejectments upon his tenants, and so the man gets into trouble, hurry of 
business, and the law. The extravagant charges of the law sink him of all his 
ready money, and, his rents being stopped, the first breach he makes upon his 
honesty (that is, by his former rules), he goes to a friend to borrow money, tells 
him this matter will be over, he hopes, quickly, and he shall have his rents to 
receive, and then he will pay him again; and really he intends to do so. But here 
comes a disappointment; the trial comes on, and he is cast, and his title to the 
estate proves defective; his father was cheated, and he not only loses the estate, 
but is called upon for the arrears of the rent he has received; and, in short, the 


man is undone, and has not a penny to buy bread or help himself, and, besides 
this, cannot pay the money he borrowed. 

Now, turn to his neighbour the merchant, whom he had so loudly called knave 
for breaking in his trade; he by this time has made up with his creditors and got 
abroad again, and he meets him in the street in his dejected circumstances. “ 
Well,” says the merchant, “and why don’t you pay my cousin, your old 
neighbour, the money you borrowed of him?” — “ Truly,” says he, “ because I 
have lost all my estate, and can’t pay; nay, I have nothing to live on.” — “Well, 
but, returns the merchant, “ wan’t you a knave to borrow money, and now can’t 
pay it?” —” Why, truly,” says the gentleman, “ when I borrowed it I really 
designed to be honest, and did not question but I should have my estate again, 
and then I had been able also, and would have paid him to a penny, but it has 
proved otherwise; and though I would pay him if I had it, yet I am not able.” — 
“Well, but,” says the merchant again, “ did you not call me knave, though I lost 
my estate abroad by unavoidable disasters, as you have lost yours at home? Did 
you not upbraid me because I could not pay? I would have paid everybody, if I 
could, as well as you.” — “Why, truly,” says the gentleman, “ I was a fool; I did 
not consider what it was to be brought to necessity; I ask your pardon.” 

Now, let’s carry on this story. The merchant compounds with his creditors, 
and paying everyone a just proportion as far as ‘t will go, gets himself 
discharged; and being bred to business, and industrious, falls into trade again, 
and raises himself to good circumstances, and at last a lucky voyage or some hit 
of trade sets him above the world again. The man, remembering his former 
debts, and retaining his principle of honesty, calls his old creditors together, and 
though he was formerly discharged from them all, voluntarily pays them the 
remainder of their debts. The gentleman being bred to no business, and his 
fortune desperate, goes abroad and gets into the army, and behaving himself 
well, is made an officer, and, still rising by his merit, becomes a great man; but 
in his new condition troubles not his head with his former debts in his native 
country, but settles in the court and favour of the prince under whom he has 
made his fortunes, and there sets up for the same honest man he did before. 

I think I need not ask which of these two is the honest man, any more than 
which was the honest penitent, the Pharisee or the publican. 

Honesty, like friendship, is tried in affliction; and he that cries out loudest 
against those who in the time of this trial are forced to give ground, would 
perhaps yield as far in the like shock of misfortune. 

To be honest when peace and plenty flow upon our hands, is owing to the 
blessing of our parents; but to be honest when circumstances grow narrow, 
relations turbulent and quarrelsome, when poverty stares at us, and the world 


threatens, this blessing is from Heaven, and can only be supported from thence. 
God Almighty is very little beholding to them who will serve Him just as long as 
He feeds them. T was a strong argument the devil used in that dialogue between 
Satan and his Maker about Job. “ Yes, he is a mighty good man, and a mighty 
just man, and well he may while you give him everything he wants: I would 
serve you myself, and be as true to you as Job, if you would be as kind and as 
bountiful to me as you are to him: but now, do but lay your finger on him; do but 
stop your hand a little, and cut him short; strip him a little, and make him like 
one of those poor fellows that now bow to him, and you will quickly see your 
good man be like other men; nay, the passion he will be in at his losses will 
make him curse you to your face.” Tis true the devil was mistaken in the man, 
but the argument had a great deal of probability in it, and the moral may be 
drawn, both from the argument and from the consequences: 

1. That ‘tis an easy thing to maintain the character of honesty and uprightness 
when a man has no business to be employed in, and no want to press him. 

2. That when exigencies and distresses pinch a man, then is the time to prove 
the honesty of his principle. 

The prosperous honest man can only by boasting tell the world he is honest, 
but the distressed and ruined honest man hears other people tell him he is honest. 

In this case, therefore, since allowance must be made for human infirmities, 
we are to distinguish between an accident and a practice. I am not pleading to 
encourage any man to make no scruple of trespassing upon his honesty in time 
of necessity; but I cannot condemn every man for a knave who by unusual 
pressures, straits, difficulties, or other temptation, has been left to slip and do an 
ill action, as we call it, which perhaps this person would never have stooped to if 
the exigence had not been too great for his resolution. The Scripture says of 
David, “ He was a man after God’s own heart;” and yet we have several things 
recorded of him, which, according to the moder n way of censuring people in 
this age, would have given him the character of a very ill man. But I conceive 
the testimony of David’s uprightness, given us so authentically from the 
Scripture, is given from this very rule, that the inclination of his heart and the 
general bent of his practice were to serve and obey his great Sovereign 
Benefactor, however human frailty, backed with extremities of circumstances or 
powerful temptations, might betray him to commit actions which he would not 
otherwise have done. The falling into a crime will not denominate a man 
dishonest; for humanum est errare. The character of a man ought to be taken 
from the general tenor of his behaviour, and from his allowed practice. David 
took the shew-bread from the priests, which it was not lawful for him to eat. 
David knew that God, who commanded the shew-bread should not be eaten, had, 


however, commanded him by the law of Nature not to be starved, and therefore, 
pressed by his hunger, he ventures upon the commandment. And the Scripture is 
very remarkable in expressing it, “ David, when he was an hungry.” And the 
occasion for which our blessed Lord Himself quoted this text is very remarkable, 
viz., to prove that things otherwise unlawful may be made lawful by necessity. 
— Matt. xii. 4. 

Another time, David in his passion resolves the destruction of Nabal and all 
his family, which, without doubt, was a great sin; and the principle which he 
went upon, to wit, revenge for his churlish and saucy answer to him, was still a 
greater sin; but the temptation, backed by the strength of his passion, had the 
better of him at that time; and this upright, honest man had murdered Nabal and 
all his house if God had not prevented him. 

Many instances of like nature the Scripture has left upon record, giving 
testimony to the character of good men, from the general practice and bent of 
their hearts, without leaving any reproach upon them for particular failings, 
though those sins have been extraordinary provoking, and in their circumstances 
scandalous enough. 

If any man would be so weak as from hence to draw encouragement to allow 
himself in easy trespasses upon his honesty, on the pretence of necessities, let 
him go on with me to the further end of this observation, and find room for it if 
he can. 

If ever the honest man I speak of, by whatsoever exigence or weakness, thus 
slips from the principle of his integrity, he never fails to express his own dislike 
of it; he acknowledges upon all occasions, both to God and to man, his having 
been overcome, and been prevailed upon to do what he does not approve of; he 
is too much ashamed of his own infirmity to pretend to vindicate the action, and 
he certainly is restored to the first regulation of his principles as soon as the 
temptation is over. No man is fonder to accuse him than he is to accuse himself, 
and he has always upon him the sincere marks of a penitent. 

Tis plain from hence that the principle of the man’s integrity is not destroyed, 
however he may have fallen, though seven times a day; and I must, while I live, 
reckon him for an honest man. 

Nor am I going about to suppose that the extremities and exigencies which 
have pressed men of the best principles to do what at another time they would 
not do, make those actions become less sinful, either in their own nature or 
circumstances. The guilt of a crime with respect to its being a crime, viz., an 
offence against God, is not removed by the circumstances of necessity. It is 
without doubt a sin for me to steal another man’s food, though it was to supply 
starving nature; for how do I know whether he whose food I steal may not be in 


as much danger of starving for want of it as I? And if not, ‘tis taking to my own 
use what I have no right to, and taking it by force or fraud; and the question is 
not as to the right or wrong, whether I have a necessity to eat this man’s bread or 
no, but whether it be his or my own? If it be his, and not my own, I cannot do it 
without a manifest contempt of God’s law, and breaking the eighth article of it, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Thus, as to God, the crime is evident, let the necessity be 
what it will. 

But when we are considering human nature subjected, by the consequences of 
Adam’s transgression, to frailty and infirmity, and regarding things from man to 
man, the exigencies and extremities of straitened circumstances seem to me to be 
most prevailing arguments why the denomination of a man’s general character 
ought not by his fellow mortals (subject to the same infirmities) to be gathered 
from his mistakes, his errors, or failings; no, not from his being guilty of any 
extraordinary sin, but from the manner and method of his behaviour. Does he go 
on to commit frauds, and make a practice of his sin? Is it a distress? Is it a storm 
of affliction and poverty has driven him upon the lee-shore of temptation? Or is 
the sin the port he steered for? A ship may by stress of weather be driven upon 
sands and dangerous places, and the skill of the pilot not be blamable; but he that 
runs against the wind, and without any necessity, upon a shelf which he sees 
before him, must do it on purpose to destroy the vessel, and ruin the voyage. 

In short, if no man can be called honest but he who is never overcome to fall 
into any breach of this rectitude of life, none but he who is sufficiently fortified 
against all possibility of being tempted by prospects, or driven by distress, to 
make any trespass upon his integrity — woe be unto me that write, and to most 
that read! where shall we find the honest man? 

The Scripture is particularly expressive of this in the words, “ The righteous 
man falleth seven times a day, and riseth again.” Why, this is very strange; if a 
man come to commit seven crimes in a day, that is, many, for the meaning is 
indefinite, can this be an honest man? What says the world of him? Hang him; 
he is a knave, a rascal, a dishonest fellow. This is the judgment of men; but in 
the judgment of Scripture this may be a righteous man. 

The main design of this head, and the proper application of it, is to tell us we 
ought not to be too hasty to brand our brother for his sins, his infirmities, or 
misfortunes, since he that is dishonest in your eyes, by a casual or other crime 
which he commits, may rise from that disaster by a sincere repentance, and be 
to-morrow an honester man than thyself in the eyes of his Maker. 

But here I am assaulted with another censorious honest man. Here you talk of 
falling to-day, and rising again to-morrow; sinning and repenting; why, here is a 
fellow has cheated me of £500, and he comes canting to me of his repentance, 


tells me he hopes God has forgiven him, and it would be hard for me to call to 
remembrance what God has wiped out; he is heartily sorry for the fault, and the 
like, and begs my pardon, that is, begs my estate indeed. For what is all this to 
my money? Let him pay me, and I will forgive him too. God may forgive him 
the sin, but that’s nothing to my debt. 

Why, truly, in answer to this in part, you are in the right if the man be able to 
make you any satisfaction, and does not do it; for I question not, but every 
trespass of this nature requires restitution as well as repentance; restitution as far 
as the possible power of the party extends; and if the last be not found, the first is 
not likely to be sincere. 

But if the man either is not able to make you any restitution at all, or does 
make you restitution to the utmost of his capacity, and then comes and says as 
before, then the poor man is in the right, and you in the wrong; for I make no 
question likewise to affirm, and could prove it by unanswerable arguments, he 
may be an honest man who cannot pay his debts, but he cannot be an honest man 
who can, and does not. 

Innumerable accidents reduce men from plentiful fortunes to mean and low 
circumstances; some procured by their own vices and intemperance; some by 
infirmities, ignorance’ and mere want of judgment to manage their affairs; some 
by the frauds and cheats of other men; some by mere casualty and unavoidable 
accidents, wherein the sovereignty of Providence shows us, that the race is not to 
the swift, or the battle to the strong, or riches to men of understanding. 

First, some by vices and intemperance are reduced to poverty and distress. Our 
honest man cannot fall in the misfortunes of this class, because there the very 
poverty is a sin, being produced from a sinful cause. As it is far from being 
allowed as an excuse to a murderer to say he was in drink, because it is excusing 
a crime with a crime, so for a man to ruin his fortunes, as the prodigal in the 
Gospel, with riotous living, all the effects are wicked and dishonest, as they 
partake of the dishonesty of the cause from whence they proceed; for he cannot 
be an honest man who wants wherewith to pay his debts after having spent what 
should have discharged them in luxury and debauches. 

Secondly, some by ignorance and want of judgment to manage their affairs are 
brought to poverty and distress. These may be honest men, notwithstanding their 
weakness, for I won’t undertake that none of our honest men shall be fools. Tis 
true the good man is the wise man as to the main part of wisdom, which is 
included in his piety; but many a religious man, who would not do any wrong 
wilfully to his neighbour, is obliged at last to injure both his own family and 
other people’s for want of discretion to guide him in his affairs, and to judge for 
himself; and therefore I dare not tax all our fools with being knaves, nor will I 


say but such a man may be honest. Some will say that such a man should not 
venture into business which he is not able to manage, and therefore ‘t was the 
vice of his understanding, and, like the case in the first article, is excusing a fault 
with a fault. 

I cannot allow this, for if I am asked why a fool ventures into trade, I answer, 
because he is a fool, not because he is a knave. 

If fools could their own ignorance discern. 

They ‘d be no longer fools, because they ‘d learn. 

If you would convince a man that he wants discretion, you must give him 
discretion to be convinced; till then he cannot know he has it not, because he has 
it not. No man is answerable either to God or man for that which he never was 
master of. The most proper expression that ever I met with in this nature, was of 
a certain idiot or natural which a gentleman of my acquaintance kept in his 
family, who being on his deathbed, was observed to be very pensive and much 
concerned about dying. The gentleman sent a minister to him, who, as well as he 
could to his understanding, discoursed with him about death and judgment to 
come. The poor creature, who was hardly ever able to give a rational answer to a 
question before, after hearing him very attentively, broke out into tears with this 
expression — that he hoped God would not require anything of him that He had 
not given him judgment to understand. Whatever it may be as to the soul, I am 
positive, in the case of human affairs, no man is answerable to man for any more 
than his discretion. Events are not in our power; a man may be nicely honest in 
life, though he may be weak enough in judgment. 

Thirdly, some are ruined, and are yet merely passive, being either defrauded 
and cheated by knaves, or plundered and rifled by thieves, or by immediate 
casualties, as fire, enemies, storms, floods, and the like; these are things which 
neither touch the man’s honesty nor his discretion. Thus Job was, by God’s 
permission and the agency of the devil, reduced in a moment from a plentiful 
estate to be as naked as he came out of his mother’s womb. I would fain ask 
those who say no man can be an honest man if he does not pay his debts, who 
paid Job’s debts if he owed any, and where was his dishonesty if he did not pay 
them? I still readily grant that he cannot be an honest man who does not pay his 
debts if he can; but if otherwise, then the words ought to be altered, and they 
should say, he cannot be an honest man who borrows any money, or buys 
anything upon his credit; and this cannot be true. 

But since I have led myself into the argument, I cannot but make a small 
digression concerning people who fail in trade. I conceive the greatest error of 
such is their terror about breaking, by which they are tempted while their credit 
is good, though their bottom be naught, to push farther in, expecting, or at least 


hoping, by the profits of some happy voyage, or some lucky hit, as they call it, to 
retrieve their circumstances, and stand their ground. 

I must confess I cannot vindicate the honesty of this; for he who, knowing his 
circumstances to be once naught, and his bottom worn out, ought not in justice to 
enter into any man’s debt, for then he trades on their risk, not on his own, and 
yet trades for his own profits, not theirs. This is not fair, because he deceives the 
creditor, who ventures his estate on that bottom which he supposes to be good, 
and the other knows it not. Nay, though he really pays this creditor, he is not 
honest; for, in conscience, his former creditors had a right to all his effects in 
proportion to their debts; and if he really pays one all, and the rest but a share, 
‘tis a wrong to the whole. 

I would therefore advise all tradesmen who find their circumstances declining, 
as soon, at least, as they first discern themselves to be incapable of paying their 
debts, if not while yet they can pay everyone all, make a full stop, and call all 
people together; if there is enough to pay them all, let them have it; if not let 
them nave their just shares of it. By this means you will certainly have God’s 
blessing, and the character of an honest man left to begin again with; and 
creditors are often prevailed with, in consideration of such a generous honesty, 
to throw back something to put such a man in a posture to live again, or by 
further voluntary credit and friendship to uphold him. This is much better also 
with respect to interest, as well as honesty, than to run on to all extremities, till 
the burden falls too heavy either for debtor or creditor to bear. This would 
prevent many of the extremities, which, I say, puts the honesty of a man to so 
extraordinary a trial. 

An honest principle would certainly dictate to the man, if it were consulted 
with, that when he knows he is not able to pay, it is not lawful for him to borrow. 
Taking credit is a promise of payment: a promise of payment is tacitly 
understood, and he cannot be honest who promises what he knows he cannot 
perform, as I shall note more at large on another head. But if the man be paid, 
yet it was not an honest act; ‘twas deceiving the man, and making him run a 
greater risk than he knew of, and such a risk as he would not have run had he 
known your circumstances and bottom as you do; so that here is deceit upon 
deceit. 

This I know is a disputed point, and a thing which a great many practise who 
pass for very honest men in the world, but I like it not the better for that; I am 
very positive, that he who takes my goods on the foot of his credit, when, if he 
should die the next day, he knows his estate will not pay me five shillings in the 
pound, though he should not die, but does pay me at the time appointed, is as 
much guilty of a fraud as if he actually robbed my house. Credit is a received 


opinion of a man’s honesty and ability, his willingness to pay, and his having 
wherewith to pay; and he who wants either of these, his credit is lame. Men 
won’t sell their goods to a litigious, quarrelsome man, though he be never so 
rich, nor to a needy man, though he be never so honest. Now if all the world 
believe that I am honest and able, and I know that I am not the last, I cannot be 
the first if I take their goods upon credit; ‘tis vain to pretend men trade upon the 
general risk of men’s appearance, and the credit of common fame, and all men 
have an equal hazard. I say no; men may venture their estates in the hands of a 
flourishing bankrupt, and he by virtue of his yet unshaken credit is trusted; but 
he cannot be honest that takes this credit, because he knows his circumstances 
are quite otherwise than they are supposed to be, that the man is deceived, and 
he is privy to the deceit. 

This digression is not so remote from the purpose as I expected when I began 
it: the honesty that I am speaking of chiefly respects matters of commerce, of 
which credit and payment of debt are the most considerable branches. 

There is another article in trade, which many very honest men have made 
familiar to themselves, which yet, I think, is in no case to be defended, and that 
is relating to counterfeit money. Custom, before the old money was suppressed 
in England, had prevailed so far upon honesty, that I have seen some men put all 
their brass money among their running cash, to be told over in every sum they 
paid, in order to have somebody or other take it; I have heard many people own 
they made no scruple of it, but I could never find them give one good reason to 
justify the honesty of it. 

First, they say it comes for money, and it ought to go so: to which I answer, 
that is just as good a reason as this: A has cheated me, and therefore I may cheat 
B. If I have received a sum of money for good, and knowing not that any of it is 
otherwise offer it in payment to another, this is just and honest; but if, on this 
other man’s telling it over, he returns me a piece of brass or counterfeit money 
which I change again, and afterwards, knowing this to be such, offer the same 
piece to another, I know no worse fraud in its degree in the world, and I doubt 
not to prove it so beyond contradiction. 

If the first person did not take this piece of money, it was because, being both 
watchful and skilful, he could discover it; and if I offer it to another, ‘tis with an 
expectation that he, being either less watchful or less skilful, shall overlook it, 
and so I shall make an advantage of my neighbour’s ignorance, or want of care. 

I'll put some parallel cases to this, to illustrate it. Suppose a blind man comes 
into a shop to buy goods of me, and giving me a guinea to change, I shall give 
him the remainder in bad money, would not everybody say ‘t was a barbarous 
thing? Why, the other is all one, for if the person be ignorant of money, he is 


blind as to the point in hand; and nothing can be more unfair than to take the 
advantage. 

Suppose, again, a young boy or a servant newly entered in trade is sent to buy 
goods, and by his master’s order he asks for such a commodity; and you, 
presuming upon the rawness of the messenger, deliver a sort of a meaner quality, 
and take the full price of him; would you grudge to be used scurvily for such a 
trick? Why, no less or better is offering brass for silver, presuming only the want 
of care or skill in the receiver shall pass it unobserved. 

“ Ay, but,” says a learned tradesman, who would be thought honester than 
ordinary, “ I always change it again, if it be brought back.!” Yes, sir, so does a 
pickpocket give you your handkerchief again when you have fastened on him, 
and threatened him with the mob. The matter, in short, is this: if the man whom 
you have cheated can cheat nobody else, then no thanks to you; when he comes 
to you, and charges the fraud upon you, you’!l make satisfaction, because, if you 
wont, the law will compel you to it. 

But if the fraud may be earned on, as you are manifestly willing, consenting, 
and instrumental in it that it should, behold the consequence: your first sin 
against honesty is multiplied in all the hands through whom this piece of bad 
money knowingly so passes, till at last it happens to go single to a poor man that 
can’t put it off, and the wrong and injury may issue where it was wanted to buy 
bread for a starving family. 

All the excuses I could ever meet with could never satisfy me that it can 
consist with honesty to put brass or copper away for gold or silver, any more 
than it would to give a blind messenger sand instead of sugar, or brown bread 
instead of white. 


OF HONESTY IN PROMISES 


“ A man is known by his word, and an ox by his horns,” says an old English 
proverb. If I understand the true meaning of it, ‘tis that the honesty of a man is 
known by his punctually observing his word, as naturally and plainly as any 
creature is known by the most obvious distinction. Tis the peculiar quality of an 
honest man, the distinguishing mark to know him by. His word or promise is as 
sacred to him in all his affairs in the world as the strongest obligation which can 
be laid on him; nor is it a thing formed by him from settled resolutions, or 
measures of policy taken up of course to raise or fix his reputation, but it is the 
native produce of his honest principle; ‘“’ the consequence, and his honesty is the 


cause; he ceases to be honest when he ceases to preserve this solemn regard to 
his word. 

If he gives his word, any man may depend upon it for the safety of his life or 
estate; he scorns to prevaricate or shift himself off from the punctual observance 
of it, though it be to his loss. 

I can’t abate an honest man an inch in the punctual observance of a promise 
made upon parole if it be in the man’s possible power to perform it, because 
there seems to be something too base to consist with honesty in the very nature 
of a man that can go back from his word. 

The reverence our ancestors paid to their promises, or word passed, I am of 
the opinion, gave that remarkable brand of infamy and scandal upon the affront 
of giving the lie. A gentleman, which is, in short, the modern term for an honest 
man, or a man of honour, cannot receive a greater reproach than to be told he 
lies; that is, that he forfeits his word, breaks his veracity; for the minute he does 
that he ungentlemans himself, disgraces the blood of his family, degenerates 
from his ancestors, and commences rake, scoundrel, and anything. 

Some people, who have run their points of honour to the extremes, are of the 
opinion that this affront of the lie ought not to be given to anything they call a 
gentleman, or that calls himself so, till he has so far exposed himself to all other 
degrees of infamy as to bear kicking or caning, and the like; that after this, when 
he breaks his word, he may be told he lies, or anything else; but till then the very 
thing itself is so intolerable an abuse, that the person who ventures to trespass so 
foully on the rules of good manners deserves not the honour of fair play for his 
life; but as some beasts of prey are refused the fair law of the field, and are 
Knocked down in every hedge, so these, like bullies and mere rakes, may be 
pistolled in the dark and stabbed at the corner of an alley; that is to say, any 
measure may be used with them to dismiss them from the society of mankind, as 
fellows not sufferable in the commonwealth of good manners. 

I do not argue for these extremes; but I instance in this to testify the veneration 
all good men have for the word or promise of an honest man, and the esteem 
which the integrity of the mind, expressed by a zealous regard to the words of 
the mouth, has obtained in the world. The French, when they express themselves 
in vindication of their honour, always bring it about by this, Je suis homme de 
parole, I am an honest man, or a man of my word; that is, I am a man that may 
be trusted upon my parole, for I never break my word. 

Such was the value put upon the promises of men in former time, that a 
promise of payment of money was recoverable in our courts by law, till the 
inconveniences proved so many that an Act was made on purpose to restrain it to 
a sum under ten pounds. But to this day if a man promises marriage to a woman, 


especially if she has granted him any favours upon that condition, the laws of the 
land, which therein have regard to the laws of honour, will oblige him to make it 
good, and allow it to be a sufficient plea to forbid his marrying with anybody 
else. 

There are innumerable instances of the veneration all nations pay to the 
expressive article of human veracity. In the war you meet with frequent 
instances of prisoners dismissed by a generous enemy upon their parole, either to 
pay their ransom, or to procure such or such conditions, or come back and 
surrender themselves prisoners; and he that should forfeit this parole would be 
posted in the enemy’s army, and hissed out of his own. 

I know nothing a wise man would not choose to do rather than, by breaking 
his word, give the world such an undeniable testimony of his being a knave. This 
is that good name which Solomon says is better than life, and is a precious 
ointment, and which when a man has once lost he has nothing left worth 
keeping. A man may even hang himself out of the way, for no man that looks 
like a man will keep his company. 

When a man has once come to breaking his word, no man that has any value 
for his reputation cares to be seen in his company; but all good men shun him, as 
if he were infected with the plague. 

There are men, indeed, who will be exceeding punctual to their words and 
promises, who yet cannot be called honest men, because they have other vices 
and excursions that render them other ways wicked. These give their testimony 
to the beauty of honesty by choosing it as the best mask to put a gloss upon their 
actions, and conceal the other deformities of their lives; and so honesty, like 
religion, is made use of to disguise the hypocrite, and raise a reputation upon the 
shadow, by the advantage it takes of « the real esteem the world has of the 
substance. I say of this counterfeit honesty, as is said of religion in like cases. If 
honesty was not the most excellent attainment, ‘t would not be made use of as 
the most specious pretence; nor is there a more exquisite way for a man to play 
the hypocrite, than to pretend an, extraordinary zeal to the performance of his 
promises; because, when the opinion of any man’s honesty that way has spread 
in the thoughts of men, there is nothing so great but they will trust him with, nor 
so hard but they will do it for him. 

All men reverence an honest man: the knaves stand in awe of him, fools adore 
him, and wise men love him; and thus is virtue its own reward. 

Honest men are in more danger from this one hypocrite than from twenty open 
knaves; for these have a mark placed upon them by their general character, as a 
buoy upon a rock to warn strangers from venturing upon it. But the hypocrites 
are like a pit covered over, like shoals under water, and danger concealed which 


cannot be seen. I must confess I have found these the most dangerous, and have 
too deeply suffered by throwing myself on their protestations of honesty. The 
esteem I always entertained of the most beautiful gift God has bestowed, or man 
could receive, has made me the easier to be deceived with the resemblance of it. 

So much as J, or anyone else, by the viciousness of our own nature, or the 
prevailing force of accidents, snares, and temptations, have deviated from this 
shining principle, so far as we have been foolish as well as wicked, so much we 
have to repent of towards our Maker, and be ashamed of towards our neighbour. 

For my part, I am never backward to own, let who will be the reader of these 
sheets, that to the dishonour of my Maker, and the just scandal of my own 
honesty, I have not paid that due regard to the rectitude of this principle which 
my own knowledge has owned to be its due; let those who have been juster to 
themselves, and to the Giver of it, rejoice in the happiness, rather than triumph 
over the infirmity. 

But let them be sure they have been juster on their own parts; let them be 
positive that their own integrity is untainted, and would abide all the trials and 
racks that a ruined fortune, strong temptations, and deep distresses, could bring it 
into; let them not boast till these dangers are past, and they put their armour off; 
and if they can do it, then I will freely acknowledge they have less need of 
repentance than I. 

Not that I pretend, as I noted before, and shall often repeat, that these 
circumstances render my failing, or any man’s else, the less a sin, but they make 
the reason why we that have fallen should rather be pitied than reproached by 
those who think they stand, because, when the same assaults are made upon the 
chastity of their honour, it may be every jot as likely to be prostituted as their 
neighbour’s. 

And such is the folly of scandal, as well as the blindness of malice, that it 
seldom fixes reproach upon the right foot. I have seen so much of it, with respect 
to other people, as well as to myself, that it gives me a very scoundrel opinion of 
all those people whom I find forward to load their neighbours with reproach. 
Nothing is more frequent in this case than to run away with a piece of a man’s 
character, in which they err, and do him wrong, and leave that part of him 
untouched which is really black, and would bear it; this makes me sometimes, 
when with the humblest and most abasing thoughts of myself I look up, and 
betwixt God and my own soul, cry out, “ What a wretch am I! “ at the same time 
smile at the hare-brained enemy, whose tongue, tipped with malice, runs ahead 
of his understanding, and missing the crimes for which I deserve more than he 
can inflict, reproaches me with those I never committed. Methinks I am ready to 
call him back, like the huntsman, when the dogs run upon the foil, and say, “ 


Hold, hold, you. are wrong; take him here, and you have him. 

I question not but ‘tis the same with other people; for when malice is in the 
heart, reproach generally goes a mile before consideration, and where is the 
honesty of the man all this while? This is trampling upon my pride, sed mayori 
fastu, but with greater pride; ‘tis exposing my dishonesty, but with the highest 
knavery; ‘tis a method no honest man will take, and when taken, no honest man 
regards; wherefore, let none of these sons of slander take satisfaction in the 
frequent acknowledgments I am always ready to make of my own failing, for 
that humility with which I always find cause to look into ray own heart, where I 
see others worse, and more guilty of crimes than they can lay to my charge, yet 
makes me look back upon their weakness with the last contempt, who fix their 
impotent charges where there is not room to take hold, and run away with the air 
and shadow of crimes never committed. 

I have instanced this, not at all on my own account, for ‘tis not worth while, 
for if I am injured, what’s that to troubling the world with when I am forgotten? 
But while I am examining the nicest article in the world, honesty, I cannot but 
lay down these three heads from the preceding observations: — 

1. He who is forward to reproach the infirmities of other men’s honesty, is 
very near a breach of his own. 

2. He that hastily reproaches another without sufficient ground, cannot be an 
honest man. 

3. Where there may be sufficient ground of reproach, yet an honest man is 
always tender of his neighbour’s character from the sense of his own frailty. 

But I return to honesty, as it affects a man’s pledging his word, which is the 
counterpart of his principle, and this because, as I said, I should chiefly regard 
this honesty as it concerns human affairs, conversation, and negotiation. 

And here I meet with a tradesman come just in from dunning one of his 
neighbours. “ Well, I have been at a place for money,” says he, “ but I can get 
none. There’s such an one, he passes for an honest man, but I am sure he is a 
great rogue to me, for he has promised me my money a long time, but puts me 
off still from time to time; he makes no more of breaking his word, than of 
drinking a glass of beer. I am sure he has told me forty lies already. This is one 
of your honest men; if all such honest men were hanged, we should have a better 
trade.” And thus he runs on. 

If all such honest men were hanged, they that were left might have a better 
trade; but how many of them would there be? 

Now, though I shall in no way vindicate men’s hasty promises absolutely to 
perform what is doubtful in the event, yet I cannot agree that every man who, 
having promised a payment, does not perform it to his time, is a knave or a liar. 


If it were so, the Lord have mercy upon three parts of the city. 

Wherefore, to state this matter clearly, it must be taken a little to pieces, and 
the articles spoken to apart. 

First. Without question, when a man makes a promise of payment to another 
on a set day, knowing in his own thoughts that it is not probable he should be 
capable to comply with it, or really designing not to comply with it, or not 
endeavouring to comply with it, ‘tis a deceit put upon the party, ‘tis a 
premeditated formal lie, the man that made it is a stranger to honesty; he is a 
knave, and everything that is base and bad. But, 

Secondly. Promises ought to be understood, both by the person to whom and 
the person by whom they are made, as liable to those contingencies that all 
human affairs and persons are liable to, as death, accidents, disappointments, and 
disorder. Thus, if a man who ought to pay me to-day tells me, “ Sir, I cannot 
comply with you to-day; but if you call for it next week, you shall have it; “ if I 
may put this answer into plainer English, and I suppose the man to be an honest 
man, I cannot understand his meaning otherwise than thus: — 

“ Sir, I acknowledge your money is due. I have not cash enough by me to pay 
you to-day, but I have several running bills, and several persons who have 
promised me money, which I doubt not I shall receive against such a time; and if 
you call then, I make no question but I shall be able to do it; and if it is possible 
for me to pay you, I will do it at that time without fail.” 

I confess it were as well to express themselves thus at large in all the 
appointments people make for payment, and would the persons who make them 
consider it, they would do so; but custom has prevailed in our general way of 
speaking, whereby all things that are subject to the common known contingents 
of life, or visible in the circumstances of the case, are understood without being 
expressed. For example: — 

I make an appointment of meeting a man positively at such a town, such a 
certain day or hour. If I were talking to a Turk or a pagan that knows nothing, or 
believes nothing of supreme Providence, I would say — If the Lord of heaven 
and earth, that governs all my actions, please to preserve and permit me. But 
when I am talking to a Christian, it should seem to be so universally supposed 
that every appointment is subjected and submits to the government of 
Providence, that the repetition would be needless; and that when a man promises 
positively to meet, ‘tis with a general sub-intelligtur, a reserve as natural as 
Nature itself, to the Divine permission. All men know, that unless I am alive I 
cannot come there, or if I am taken sick, both which may easily happen, I shall 
disappoint him. And, therefore, if he should urge me again to come without fail, 
and I should reply, “I won’t fail if I am alive and well,” the man ought to take it 


for an affront, and ask me if I take him for a fool, to think if I am taken sick, I 
should come with my bed at my back, or if death should intervene, he had 
occasion to speak with my ghost. 

In this sense, a tradesman who promises payment of money at a set time; first, 
‘tis supposed he has it not now in his hands, because he puts oft’ the person 
demanding to a further day, and promises to comply with it then. This promise, 
therefore, can be understood no otherwise than that he expects to receive money 
by that time. Now, if this man, by the like disappointments from other men, or 
any other involuntary casualty, is really and bond fide unable to comply with the 
time of promised payment, I cannot see but this may befall an honest man, and 
he neither designing to fail when he promised, not being able to prevent the 
accident that obliged him to do it, nor in any way voluntary in the breach, is not, 
in my opinion, guilty of a lie, or breach of his honour, though he did not make 
those verbal reserves in the promises he had given. 

If every man who cannot comply with promised payments should be thus 
branded with lying and dishonesty, then let him who is without the sin cast the 
stone, for nobody else ought to do it. 

T is true, there is a difference between an accident and a practice; that is, in 
short, there is a difference between him who meets with a great many occasions 
thus to break his word, and he that meets with but few; but if it be a crime, he 
that commits it once is no more an honest man than he that commits it forty 
times; and if it be not a crime, he that does it forty times is as honest as he that 
has occasion to do it but once. 

But let no man take encouragement from hence to be prodigal of his word, and 
slack in his performance; for this nice path is so near the edge of the pit of 
knavery, that the least slip lets you fall in. 

These promises must have abundance of circumstances to bring the honest 
man out of the scandal. 

As, first. The disappointments which occasioned this breach of his word must 
have been unforeseen and unexpected, otherwise the expectation of performing 
his promise was ill grounded, and then his honesty is answerable for the very 
making the promise, as well as the breaking it. 

Second. No endeavours must be wanting to comply with the promise, 
otherwise ‘tis wrong to say, “ I am disappointed, and can’t make good my 
word.” The man ought to say, “ Sir, I have disappointed myself by my 
negligence or wilfulness, and have obliged myself to break my word;” or, in 
English, “ Sir, I am a knave; for though I made you a promise which I might 
have performed, I took no care about it, not valuing the forfeiture of my word.” 

If, then, the case is so nice, *though, in the strictness of speaking, such a 


disappointment may oblige an honest man to break his word, yet every honest 
man, who would preserve that character to himself, ought to be the more wary, 
and industriously avoid making such absolute unconditional promises, because 
we are to avoid the circumstances of offence. 

But as to the nature of the thing, ‘tis plain to me that a man may in such cases 
be obliged to break his word unwillingly; and nothing can be a fraud or 
dishonest action in that case, which is not either voluntary in itself, or the 
occasion voluntarily procured. 


OF RELATIVE HONESTY 


As honesty is simple and plain, without gloss and pretence, so it is universal. 
He that may uphold an untainted reputation in one particular, may be justly 
branded with infamy in another. A man may be punctual in his dealings, and a 
knave in his relations; honest in his warehouse, and a knave at his fireside; he 
may be a saint in his company, a devil in his family; true to his word, and false 
to his friendship; but whosoever he be, he is no honest man. An honest man is all 
of a piece the whole contexture of his life; his general conduct is genuine, and 
squared according to the rules of honesty; he never runs into extremes and 
excesses on one hand or other. 

I confess I find this thing which they call relative honesty very little thought of 
in the world, and that which is still worse, ‘tis very little understood. I ‘11 bring 
it down to but a few examples, some of which frequently happen among us, and 
will therefore be the more familiarly received. 

There are relative obligations entailed on us in our family circumstances, 
which are just debts, and must be paid, and which, in a word, a man can no more 
be honest if he does not make conscience of discharging, than he can in the case 
of the most unquestionable debts between man and man. 

The debts from children to parents, and from wives to their husbands, are in a 
manner relatively changed, and the obligation transferred into the order of 
religious duties. God, the guide and commander of all subordination, has, as it 
were, taken that part into His own hand. T is rather called a duty to Him than a 
relative duty only. But if men take this for a discharge to them of all relative 
obligations to wives and to children, or that God had less required one than the 
other, they must act upon very wrong principles. 

Nature, indeed, dictates in general a man’s providing subsistence for his 
family, and he is declared to be so far from a Christian that he is worse than an 
infidel that neglects it. But there are other parts of our obligations which honesty 


calls upon us to perform. 

A wife and children are creditors to the father of the family, and he cannot be 
an honest man that does not discharge his debt to them, any more than he could 
if he did not repay money borrowed to a stranger; and not to lead my reader on 
to intricate and disputed particulars, I instance principally in those that nobody 
can dispute, as, first, education. By this I mean, not only putting children to 
school, which some parents think is all they have to do with or for their children, 
and indeed with some is all that they know how to do, or are fit to do; I say, I do 
not mean this only, but several other additional cares, as: (1.) Directing what 
school, what parts of learning are proper for them, what improvements they are 
to be taught; (2.) studying the genius and capacities of their children in what they 
teach them. Some children will voluntarily learn one thing, and can never be 
forced to learn another, and for want of which observing the genius of children 
we have so many learned blockheads in the world, who are mere scholars, 
pedants, and no more. (3.) But the main part of this debt which relative honesty 
calls upon us to pay to our children, is the debt of instruction, the debt of 
government, the debt of example. He that neglects to pay any of these to his 
family is a relative knave, let him value himself upon his honesty in paying his 
other debts as much as he will 

T is a strange notion men have of honesty and of their being honest men, as if 
it related to nothing but tradesmen or men who borrow and lend, or that the title 
was obtained by an ordinary observance of right and wrong between man and 
man. Tis a great mistake; the name of an honest man is neither so easily gained, 
nor so soon lost as these men imagine. David was a very honest man, 
notwithstanding his passion and revenge in the case of Nabal, his murder in the 
case of Uriah, or his adultery in the case of Bathsheba. The intent and main 
design of his life was upright; and whenever he fell by the power of that 
temptation that overcame him, he rose again by repentance. 

Let no vain men flatter themselves with the pride of their honesty in mere 
matters of debtor and creditor, though that is also absolutely necessary and 
essential to an honest man. 

But trace this honest man home to his family. Is he a tyrant or a churl to his 
wife? Is he a stranger to the conduct and behaviour of his children? Is he an Eli 
to their vices? Are they uninstructed, unconnected, unexhorted, ungoverned, or 
ill governed? That man is a knave, a relative knave; he neither does his duty to 
God, or pays the debt of a husband, or of a parent, to his wife or his family. 

Secondly, after the debt of education, there is the debt of induction due from 
us to our children. The debt from a parent is far from ending when the children 
come from school, as the brutes who turn their young off from them when they 


are just able to pick for themselves. It is our business, doubtless, to introduce 
them into the world, and to do it in such a manner as suits the circumstances we 
are in, as to their supply, and the inclinations and capacities of our children. This 
is a debt the want of paying which makes many children too justly reproach their 
parents with neglecting them in their youth, and not giving them the necessary 
introduction into the world, as might have qualified them to struggle and shift for 
themselves. 

Not to do this is to ruin our children negatively on one hand, as doing it 
without judgment and without regard to our family circumstances, and our 
children’s capacities, is a positive ruining them on the other. I could very 
usefully run out this part into a long discourse on the necessity there is of 
consulting the inclinations and capacities of our children in our placing them out 
in the world. How many a martial spirit do we find damned to trade, while we 
spoil many a good porter, and convert the able limbs and bones of a blockhead 
into the figure of a long robe, or a gown and cassock? 

How many awkward clumsy fellows do we breed to surgery or to music, 
whose fingers and joints Nature originally designed, and plainly showed it us by 
their size, were better suited for the blacksmith’s sledge or the carpenter’s axe, 
the waterman’s oar or the carman’s whip? 

Whence comes it to pass that we have so many young men brought to the bar 
and to the pulpit with stammering tongues, hesitations and impediments in their 
speech, unmusical voices, and no common utterance; while, on the other hand, 
Nature’s cripples— bow-legged, battle-hammed, and half-made creatures — are 
bred tumblers and dancing-masters? 

I name these because they occur most in our common observation, and are all 
miserable examples, where the children curse the knavery of their fathers in not 
paying the debt they owed to them as parents, in putting them to employments 
that had been suitable to their capacities, and suitable to what Nature had cut 
them out for. 

I came into a public-house once in London, where there was a black mulatto- 
looking man sitting, talking very warmly among some gentlemen, who, I 
observed, were listening very attentively to what he said, and I sat myself down 
and did the like. T was with great pleasure I heard him discourse very 
handsomely on several weighty subjects. I found he was a very good scholar, 
had been very handsomely bred, and that learning and study were his delight; 
and, more than that, some of the best of science was at that time his employment. 
At length I took the freedom to ask him if he was born in England? 

He replied with a great deal of good humour in the manner, but with an excess 
of resentment at his father, and with tears in his eyes, “ Yes, yes, sir, I am a true- 


bor Englishman; to my father’s shame be it spoken, who, being an Englishman 
himself, could find it in his heart to join himself to a negro woman, though he 
must needs know the children he should beget would curse the memory of such 
an action, and abhor his very name for the sake of it. Yes, yes,” says he, 
repeating it again, “ I am an Englishman, and born in lawful wedlock; happy had 
it been for me, though my father had gone to the devil for whoredom, had he lain 
with a cook-maid, or produced me from the meanest beggar-woman in the street. 
My father might do the duty of nature to his black wife; but, God knows, he did 
no justice to his children. If it had not been for this damned black face of mine,” 
says he, then smiling, “ I had been bred to the law, or brought up in the study of 
divinity; but my father gave me learning to no manner of purpose, for he knew I 
should never be able to rise by it to anything but a learned valet de chambre. 
What he put me to school for I cannot imagine; he spoiled a good tarpauling 
when he strove to make me a gentleman. When he had resolved to marry a slave 
and lie with a slave, he should have begot slaves, and let us have been bred as 
we were born; but he has twice ruined me — first, with getting me a frightful 
face, and then going to paint a gentleman upon me.” 

It was a most affecting discourse indeed, and as such I record it; and I found it 
ended in tears from the person, who was in himself the most deserving, modest, 
and judicious man that I ever met with under a negro countenance in my life. 

After this story I persuaded myself I need say no more to this case; the 
education of our children, their instruction, and the introducing them into the 
world, is a part of honesty, a debt we owe to them; and he cannot be an honest 
man that does not, to the utmost of his ability and judgment, endeavour to pay it. 

All the other relative obligations, which family circumstances call for the 
discharge of, allow the same method of arguing for, and are debts in their 
proportion, and must be paid upon the same principle of integrity. I have neither 
room nor is there any occasion to enlarge upon them. 


CHAPTER THREE 


OF THE IMMORALITY OF CONVERSATION, 
AND THE VULGAR ERRORS OF BEHAVIOUR 


CONVERSATION is the brightest and most beautiful part of life; ‘tis an 
emblem of the enjoyment of a future state, for suitable society is a heavenly life; 
‘tis that part of life by which mankind are not only distinguished from the 
inanimate world, but by which they are distinguished from one another. Perhaps 
I may be more particularly sensible of the benefit and of the pleasure of it, 
having been so effectually mortified with the want of it. But as I take it to be one 
of the peculiars of the rational life that man is a conversable creature, so it is his 
most complete blessing in life to be blessed with suitable persons about him to 
converse with. Bringing it down from generals to particulars, nothing can 
recommend a man more, nothing renders him more agreeable, nothing can be a 
better character to give of one man to another, next to that of his being an honest 
and religious man, than to say of him that he is very good company. 

How delightful is it to see a man’s face always covered with smiles, and his 
soul shining continually in the goodness of his temper; to see an air of humour 
and pleasantness sit ever upon his brow, and to find him on all occasions the 
same, ever agreeable to others and to himself—a steady calm of mind, a clear 
head, and serene thoughts always acting the mastership upon him. Such a man 
has something angelic in his very countenance; the life of such a man is one 
entire scene of composure; ‘tis an anticipation of the future state, which we well 
represent by an eternal peace. 

To such a man to be angry, is only to be just to himself, and to act as he ought 
to do; to be troubled or sad is only to act his reason, for as to being in a passion 
he knows nothing of it; passion is a storm in the mind, and this never happens to 
him; for all excesses, either of grief or of resentment, are foreigners, and have no 


habitation with him. He is the only man that can observe that Scripture heavenly 
dictate, “ be angry and sin not;” and if ever he is very angry, ‘tis with himself, 
for giving way to be angry with anyone else. 

This is the truly agreeable person, and the only one that can be called so in the 
world; his company is a charm, and is rather wondered at than imitated. T is 
almost a virtue to envy such a man; and one is apt innocently to grieve at him, 
when we see what is so desirable in him, and cannot either find it or make it in 
ourselves. 

But take this with you in the character of this happy man, namely, that he is 
always a good man, a religious man. T is a gross error to imagine that a soul 
blackened with vice, loaded with crime, degenerated into immorality and folly, 
can be that man — can have this calm, serene soul, those clear thoughts, those 
constant smiles upon his brow, and the steady agreeableness and pleasantry in 
his temper, that I am speaking of; there must be intervals of darkness upon such 
a mind. Storms in the conscience will always lodge clouds upon the 
countenance, and where the weather is hazy within it can never be sunshine 
without; the smiles of a disturbed mind are all but feigned and forged; there may 
be a good disposition, but it will be too often and too evidently interrupted by the 
recoils of the mind, to leave the temper untouched and the humour free and 
unconcerned; when the drum beats an alarm ewithin, it is impossible but the 
disturbance will be discovered without. 

Mark the man of crime; sit close to him in company; at the end of the most 
exuberant excursion of his mirth, you will never fail to hear his reflecting faculty 
whisper a sigh to him; he will shake it off, you will see him check it and go on. 
Perhaps he sings it off, but at the end of every song, nay, perhaps of every 
Stanza, it returns; a “kind of involuntary sadness breaks upon all his joy; he 
perceives it, rouses, despises it, and goes on; but in the middle of a long laugh in 
drops a sigh; it will be, it can be no otherwise; and I never conversed closely 
with a man of levity in my life but I could perceive it most plainly; ‘tis a kind of 
respiration natural to a stifled conviction — a hesitation that is the consequence 
of a captivated virtue, a little insurrection in the soul against the tyranny of 
profligate principles. 

But in the good man the calm is complete — it is all nature, no counterfeit; he 
is always in humour, because he is always composed: 

He’s calm without, because he’s clear within. 

A stated composure of mind can really proceed from nothing but a fund of 
virtue; and this is the reason why it is my opinion that the common saying, that 
content of mind is happiness, is a vulgar mistake, unless it be granted that this 
content is first founded on such a basis as the mind ought to be contented with, 


for otherwise a lunatic in Bedlam is a completely happy man; he sings in his 
hutch, and dances in his chain, and is as contented as any man living. The 
possession or power which that vapour or delirium has upon his brain makes him 
fancy himself a prince, a monarch, a statesman, or just what he pleases to be; as 
a certain duchess is said to have believed herself to be an empress, has her 
footmen drawn up, with javelins, and dressed in antic habits, that she may see 
them through a window, and believe them to be her guards; is served upon the 
knee, called her majesty, imperial majesty, and the like; and with this splendour 
her distempered mind is deluded, forming ideas of things which are not, and at 
the same time her eyes are shut to the eternal captivity of her circumstances; in 
which she is made a property to other persons, her estate managed by 
guardianship, and she a poor demented creature to the last degree, an object of 
human compassion, and completely miserable. 

The only contentment which entitles mankind to any felicity is that which is 
founded upon virtue and 

Just principles, for contentment is nothing more or less than what we call 
peace; and what peace where crime possesses the mind, which is attended, as a 
natural consequence, with torment and disquiet? What peace where the harmony 
of the soul is broken by constant regret and self-reproaches? What peace in a 
mind under constant apprehensions and terrors of something yet attending to 
render them miserable; and all this is inseparable from a life of crime: 

For where there’s guilt, there always will be fear. 

Peace of mind makes a halcyon upon the countenance, it gilds the face with a 
cheerful aspect, such as nothing else can procure; and which indeed, as above, it 
is impossible effectually to counterfeit. 


Bow, mighty reason, to thy Maker’s name, 
For God and Peace are just the same; 
Heaven is the emanation of His face, 

And want of peace makes hell in ev’ry place. 
Tell us, ye men of notion, tell us why 

You seek for bliss and wild prosperity 

In storms and tempests, feuds and war — 

Is happiness to be expected there? 

Tell us what sort of happiness 

Can men in want of peace possess? 


Blest charm of Peace, how sweet are all those hours 
We spend in thy society! 


Afflictions lose their acid powers, 
And turn to joys when join’d to thee. 


The darkest article of life with peace 

Is but the gate of happiness; 

Death in his blackest shapes can never fright, 

Thou can’st see day beyond his night; 

The smile of Peace can calm the frown of Fate, 
And, spite of death, can life anticipate, 

Nay, hell itself, could it admit of peace, 

Would change its nature, and its name would cease; 
The bright transforming blessing would destroy 
The life of death, and damn the place to joy; 

The metamorphosis would be so strange, 

T would fright the devils, and make them bless the change; 
Or else the brightness would be so intense 

They ‘d shun the light, and fly from thence. 


Let heav’n, that unknown happiness, 

Be what it will, ‘tis best described by peace. 

No storms without, or storms within; 

No fear, no danger there, because no sin: 

‘Tis bright essential happiness, 

Because He dwells within whose name is Peace. 


Who would not sacrifice for thee 

All that men call felicity? 

Since happiness is but an empty name, 
A vapour without heat or flame, 

But what from thy original derives — 
And dies with thee, by whom it lives. 


But I return to the subject of conversation, from which this digression is made 
only to show that the fund of agreeable conversation is, and can only be, founded 
in virtue; this alone is the thing that keeps a man always in humour, and always 
agreeable. 

They mistake much who think religion or a strict morality discomposes the 
temper, sours the mind, and unfits a man for conversation. Tis irrational to think 
aman can’t be bright unless he is wicked; it may as well be said a man cannot be 


merry till he is mad, not agreeable till he is offensive, not in humour till he is out 
of himself. T is clear to me no man can be truly merry but he that is truly 
virtuous; wit is as consistent with religion as religion is with good manners; nor 
is there anything in the limitations of virtue and religion, I mean the just 
restraints which religion and virtue lay upon us in conversation, that should 
abate the pleasure of it; on the contrary, they increase it. For example: restraints 
from vicious and indecent discourses; there’s as little manners in those things as 
there is mirth in them, nor indeed does religion or virtue rob conversation of one 
grain of true mirth. On the contrary, the religious man is the only man fully 
qualified for mirth and good humour, with this advantage, that when the vicious 
and the virtuous man appears gay and merry, but differ, as they must do, in the 
subject of their mirth, you may always observe the virtuous man’s mirth is 
superior to the other, more suitable to him as a man, as a gentleman, as a wise 
man, and as a good man; and, generally speaking, the other will acknowledge it, 
at least afterward, when his thoughts cool, and as his reflections come in. 

But what shall we do to correct the vices of conversation? How shall we show 
men the picture of their own behaviour? There is not a greater undertaking in the 
world, or an attempt of more consequence to the good of mankind, than this; but 
‘tis as difficult also as it is useful, and at best I shall make but a little progress in 
it in this work: let others mend it. 


OF UNFITTING OURSELVES FOR CONVERSATION 


Before I enter upon the thing which I call the immorality of conversation, let 
me say a little about the many weak and foolish ways by which men strive, as it 
were, to unfit themselves for conversation. Human infirmities furnish us with 
several things that help to make us unconversable; we need not study to increase 
the disadvantages we lie under on that score. Vice and intemperance, not as a 
crime only, that I should speak of by itself, but even as a distemper, unfit us for 
conversation; they help to make us cynical, morose, surly, and rude. Vicious 
people boast of their polite carriage and their nice behaviour, how gay, how 
good-humoured, how agreeable! For a while it may be so; but trace them as men 
of vice, follow them till they come to years, and observe, while you live, you 
never see the humour last, but they grow fiery, morose, positive, and petulant. 
An ancient drunkard is a thing indeed not often seen, because the vice has one 
good faculty with it, viz., that it seldom hands them on to old age; but an ancient 
and good-humoured drunkard I think I never knew. 

It seems strange that men should affect unfitting themselves for society, and 


study to make themselves unconversable, whereas their being truly sociable as 
men is the thing which would most recommend them, and that to the best of 
men, and best answers to the highest felicity of life. Let no man value himself 
upon being morose and cynical, sour and unconversable — ‘tis the reverse of a 
good man; a truly religious man follows the rule of the apostle — “ Be affable, 
be courteous, be humble; in meekness esteeming every man better than 
ourselves;” whereas conversation now is the reverse of the Christian rule; ‘tis 
interrupted with conceitedness and affectation — a pride, esteeming ourselves 
better than every man; and that which is worse still, this happens generally when 
indeed the justice of the case is against us, for where is the man who, thus 
overruling himself, is not evidently inferior in merit to all about him? Nay, and 
frequently those who put most value upon themselves, have the least merit to 
support it. Self-conceit is the bane of human society, and, generally speaking, is 
the peculiar of those who have the least to recommend them: ‘tis the ruin of 
conversation, and the destruction of all improvement; for how should any man 
receive any advantage from the conversation of others, who believes himself 
qualified to teach them, and not to have occasion to learn anything from them? 

Nay, as the fool is generally the man that is conceited most of his own wit, so 
that very conceit is the ruin of him; it confirms him a fool all the days of his life, 
for he that thinks himself a wise man is a fool, and knows it not; nay, ‘tis 
impossible he should continue to be a fool if he was but once convinced of his 
folly: 

If fools could their own ignorance discern. 

They ‘d be no longer fools, because they ‘d learn. 


It will be objected here, indeed, that folly and conceit may, be hurtful to 
conversation, may rob men of the advantage of it, unfit one side for conversing, 
and make it unprofitable, as well as unpleasant to the other; but that this is 
nothing to the immorality of conversation; that ignorance and conceit may be an 
infirmity, but is not always a crime; that the mischief of men’s being fools is 
generally their own, but the mischief of their being knaves is to other people; 
and this is very true. But certainly egregious folly merits one paragraph of 
rebuke; perhaps it may touch the senses of some weak brethren one time or 
other, and the labour may not be lost 

I never saw a more simple, or yet a more furious irreconcilable quarrel, than 
once between two of the most empty, conceited people that ever I knew in the 
world; and it was upon one calling the other fool, which, on both sides, was 
unhappily very true. They fought upon the spot, but were parted by the 
company; they challenged, and could not meet, their friends getting notice of it; 


in short, it ruined them both; they made new appointments, and at last deceived 
their friends and fought again; they were both wounded, and one died; the other 
fled the country, and never returned. The “first owned he was a fool, which was 
indeed some diminution of his folly. I say he knew himself to be a fool, but 
could not bear the other to tell him so, who was more a fool than himself. The 
other boldly asserted his own capacities to be infinitely greater than they were, 
and despised the first to the last degree, who indeed, if he had not more wit, had 
more modesty than the other; but both, like fools, fought about nothing, for such, 
indeed, the question about their wit might very well have been called. 

But it is true, after all, the want of a conversable temper, if from a want or 
defect of sense, may be an infirmity, not an immorality; that is to say, the cause 
is not so in itself, but it may be so in its consequences that way also, for the 
conversation of fools is vanity in the abstract. I might here, indeed, find subject 
for a large tract upon the infinite diversity of fools, and by consequence the 
wondrous beauty of their conversation. I have on this occasion reckoned up a list 
of about seven and thirty several sorts of fools, besides Solomon’s fool, whom I 
take to be the wicked fool only; these I have diversified by their tempers and 
humours, and in the infinite variety of their follies of several sorts, in every one 
of which they rob themselves, and all that keep them company, of the felicity of 
conversation, there being nothing in them but emptiness, or a fulness of what is 
ridiculous, and only qualified to be laughed at or found fault with. 

I have likewise described some of their conversation, their vain repetitions, 
their catchwords, their laughings and gestures, and adapted them to make the 
world merry. I have thoughts of running it on into foreign characters, and 
describe French, Spanish, Portuguese fools, and fools of Russia, China, and the 
East Indies; but as this is something remote from the design in hand, which is 
more serious, and done on a much better view, and likewise of an unmeasurable 
length, like the weighty subject it is upon (for folly is a large field), so I refer it 
to another opportunity. 

The truth is, that part of conversation which I am now to speak of, or which I 
mean by what I have said upon this subject, is the weighty and serious part, and 
is not the mere common talk, or a conversation which fools are capable of; ‘tis 
exercised in a solid and well-tempered frame, and when regulated, as it ought to 
be, by virtue and good morals, is qualified to make mankind happy in the 
enjoyment of the best things and of the best company; and therefore the evils 
that creep into and corrupt this part of our conversation are of the more fatal 
quality, and worth our exposing, that people may see and shun them, and that 
conversation may be restored among us to what it should be. 

I. Of the Immorality of Conversation in General. 


Some may object against the term, the immorality of conversation, and think 
the word improper to the subject; but to save any critic the dearly beloved labour 
of cavilling in favour of ill manners and unbecoming behaviour, I shall explain 
myself before I go any farther. 

I call conversation immoral where the discourse is indecent, where ‘tis 
irreligious or profane, where ‘tis immodest or scandalous, or where ‘tis 
slanderous and abusive. In these and such cases, loqui est agere; thus talking 
lewdly, or talking profanely, is an immodest action. Such is the power of words, 
that mankind is able to act as much evil by their tongues as by their hands; the 
ideas that are formed in the mind from what we hear are most piercing and 
permanent, and the force of example in this case is not more powerful than the 
force of argument. 

Some of the worst sins are not to be committed but by the tongue, as the sin of 
blasphemy, speaking treason against the majesty of God, cursings and 
imprecations among men, lies, slanders, and a vast variety of petty excursions, 
which are grown modish by custom, and seem too small to be reproved. 

We are here in England, after many years degeneracy, arrived to a time 
wherein vice is in general discountenanced by authority; God in mercy to the age 
has inspired our government with a resolution to discourage it; the king, now his 
wars are over, and his foreign enemies allow him some rest, will, we hope, 
declare war against this domestic enemy. 

The late Queen Mary, of heavenly memory for her piety and blessed example, 
appeared in her time gallantly in the cause of virtue; magistrates were 
encouraged to punish vice, new laws made to restrain it, and justice seemed to be 
at work to reclaim it. But what can kings, or queens, or parliaments do? Laws 
and proclamations are weak and useless things, unless some secret influence can 
affect the practices of those whom no laws can reach. 

To make laws against words would be as fruitless as to make a shelter against 
the lightning. There are so many inlets to the breach that the informers would be 
as numerous as the criminals, and the trespass as frequent as the minutes we live 
in. 

Conversation has received a general taint, and the disease is become a charm. 
The way to cure it is not by forcible restraints on particulars, but by some 
general influence on the public practice. When a distemper becomes pleasant to 
a patient he is the harder to be cured; he has a sort or aversion to the remedy 
because he has none to the disease. Our modern people have such a passion for 
the mode, that if it be but the fashion to be lewd, they will scandalise their 
honour, debauch their bodies, and damn their souls to be genteel. If the beaux 
talk blasphemy, the rest will set up for atheists, and deny their Maker, to be 


counted witty in the defence of it; when our tradesmen would be thought wise, 
and make themselves appear nice and learned in their conversation, nothing will 
satisfy them but to criticise upon things sacred, run up to discuss the inscrutables 
of religion, search the arcana even of heaven itself. The divinity of the Son of 
God, the hypostatic union, the rational description of the state everlasting, nay, 
the demonstrations of undemonstrable things, are the common subject of their 
fancied affected capacities. 

Hence come heresies and delusions. Men affecting to search into what is 
impossible they should clearly discover, learn to doubt because they cannot 
describe, and deny the existence because they cannot explain the manner of what 
they inquire after; as if a thorough impossibility of their acting by their sense 
upon objects beyond its reach was an evidence against their being. Thus, because 
the Trinity cannot appear to their reasoning, they oppose their reasoning to its 
reality; they will divest the Son of God of His divinity, and of the hypostatic 
union of the Godhead in the person of Christ, because they cannot distinguish 
between the actions done by Him in His mediatorial capacity, in virtue of His 
office, and those actions which He did in virtue of His omnipotence and 
Godhead. 

This is not an immorality and error in conversation only, or not so much so as 
I think it is a judgment upon it, a blast from Heaven upon the arrogance of the 
tongue. When proud men give themselves a loose to talk blasphemously to be 
thought witty, their Maker gives them up to suggest damnable errors till they 
begin to believe them, and to broach their own wicked hints, till they by custom 
learn to espouse and defend them, as children tell feigned stories till they believe 
them to be true. If our town fopperies were visible only in the little excursions of 
dress and behaviour, it would be satisfaction enough for a wise man either to 
pity or laugh at them; but when wit is set on work, and invention racked to find 
out methods how they may be more than superlatively wicked, when all the 
endowments of the mind and helps of art, with the accomplishments of 
education, are ranged in battle against Heaven, and joined in confederacy to 
make mankind more wicked than ever the devil had the impudence to desire of 
them, this calls out aloud for the help of all the powers of government, and all 
the strength of wit and virtue, to detect and expose it. 

Indeed I had some thoughts to leave upon record a melancholy kind of 
genealogy of this horrid perfection of vice, which so increases in our age, I mean 
as it respects this nation, in which ‘tis too ancient, indeed, to trace it back to its 
original; yet since its visible increase has been within the reach of our own 
memory, and it is, as I may say, the adopted child of our age, we may judge of 
the extent of its influence, and may take a snort view of it in miniature. None, 


indeed, can judge of the extent of its influence but such as have conversed with 
all sorts of people, from the court to the plough-tail, where you may too sadly 
see the effect of it in the general debauching both the principles and practice of 
all sorts and degrees of this nation; but it will be an ungrateful task; it would lead 
me to the characters of persons, and to write satires upon the times, as well those 
past as those present, which, indeed, is not my business in this work, and 
therefore I throw by some keen observations which I had made upon this subject, 
my business here, or at least my design, being rather to instruct the age than to 
reproach it; and as for the dead, they are gone to their place. 

St. Augustine observes, De civitate Dei, that the ancients justified their liberty 
in all excesses of vice which they practised in those times from the patterns of 
their gods; that the stories of the rapes and incest of Jupiter, the lewdness of 
Venus and Mars, and the like, made those crimes appear less heinous, since 
people had them frequently in the histories of the deities they worshipped, and 
that they must of necessity be lawful, seeing they were practised by those 
famous persons whom they had placed above the skies, and thought fit to adore. 

If modern times have received unhappy impressions from vicious courts, and 
princes have not taken the needful caution not to guide to evil by their example, 
instead of turning this into satire upon those that are past, I choose to give it 
another turn, which our kings, and people too, in time to come may make good 
use of, and I hope will not be offended at supposing that they will do so. 

1. To kings or sovereigns in future reigns; for I am 

not in this intending the present reign: It may without offence be said, that 
they have a glorious advantage put into their hands to honour their Maker, and 
advantage their people, to the immortal glory of their own memory, by 
prompting virtue and discouraging vice by their happy examples; by removing 
the vicious habits of conversation from the court-modes, and making vice 
unfashionable as it is unseemly. Why may not the royal example go as far to 
reform a nation as it has formerly done to debauch and ruin it? But as this 
respects the heads* of the people, I desire to speak it with the deference of a 
subject, and close this discourse with only saying, that I pray and wish it may be 
so. 

* This was all written in King William’s reign, and refers to that time. 
[Defoe. ] 

2. To the people, with more freedom, I apply it 

thus: Let past examples be what they will, the present reign encourages no 
crime; why then should our modern conversation receive this taint? Why should 
we be volunteers in the devil’s service while the power we are under gives us 
neither precept or example? If we are guilty, “t is by mere choice; the crime is all 


our own, and we are patterns to ourselves. 

II. Of Reforming the Errors of Conversation. 

But I leave this part as less grateful, and perhaps not more significant than 
what I have yet to say upon this subject; ‘tis not so absolutely material to inquire 
how his conversation came first to be corrupted, as how it shall be reformed or 
recovered. The question before us is, by what method to retrieve this miserable 
defection, and to bring back the nation to some tolerable degree of good 
manners, that morality at least may regain its authority, and virtue and sobriety 
be valued again as it ought to be. This, I say, is a difficult thing to direct. 

Facilis descensus Averno: 
Sed revocare gradum. 
Hoc opus, hic labor est 
— Virg. £neid, vi. 





Englished thus: 
It is easy into hell to fall, 
But to get back from thence is all 


The method might be easier prescribed than practised, though it cannot be 
perfectly prescribed neither. Something may, however, be said by way of 
observation; perhaps other well-wishers may hereafter throw their mites into this 
treasury, and some zealous reformers may at last make the attempt upon these 
foundations. 

1. A strict execution of the laws against vice. We have already and are every 
day making very good laws to reform the people; but the benefit of laws consists 
in the executive power, which if not vigorously put forth, laws become useless, 
and it were better they were not made at all. I was once going to have added here 
a treatise, intituled, “An Essay upon the Insignificancy of Laws and Acts of 
Parliament in England;” but upon second thoughts, resolving to mingle no satire 
with my serious observations, I omitted this also. The deficiency of our laws is 
chiefly in the want of laws to reform the lawmakers, that the wheel of executive 
justice might be kept going. Of what use else can laws be? 

2. An exemplary behaviour in our gentry, after whose copy the poor people 
generally write; not but that I acknowledge it will be harder to reform a nation 
than it would be to debauch it, though virtue should obtain upon custom, and 
become the fashion, because inclination does not stand neuter; but it would be a 
great step to this reformation if we could all join to discourage immorality by 
example. That if a man will be drunk or lewd, he shall, as a thief robs a house, 
do it in the dark, and be ashamed of it. If these two heads were brought to pass, I 


question not but reformation would come to such an height, that if a poor man 
happened to be drunk he should come and desire the constable to set him in the 
stocks for fear of a worse punishment; and if a rich man swore an oath in his 
passion, he should send his footman to the next justice of the peace with his fine 
and get a discharge for fear of being informed against and exposed. 

In older to the furthering this great work it would be very necessary, if 
possible, to draw the picture of our modern vices, to let mankind see by a true 
light what they are doing, and how ugly a phiz the mistress they court really 
appears with when inclination, which paints her in different colours, is taken off. 

It will be impossible to bring vice out of fashion if we cannot bring men to an 
understanding of what it really is; but could we prevail upon a man to examine 
his vice, to dissect its parts, and view the anatomy of it; to see how disagreeable 
it is to him as a man, as a gentleman, or as a Christian; how despicable and 
contemptible in its highest fruition; how destructive to his senses, estate, and 
reputation; how dishonourable, and how beastly, in its public appearances: such 
a man would certainly be out of love with it; and be but mankind once out of 
love with vice, the reformation is half brought to pass. 

I shall not pretend to invade the province of the learned, nor offer one 
argument from Scripture or Providence; for I am supposed to be talking to men 
that doubt or deny them both. Divinity is not my talent, nor ever like to be my 
profession; the charge of priestcraft and schoolmen would not lie against me; 
besides, it is not the way of talking that the world relishes at this time; in a word, 
talking Scripture is out of fashion. But I must crave leave to tell my reader that if 
there were no God or Providence, devil or future state, yet they ought not to be 
drunken and lewd, passionate, revengeful, or immoral; ‘tis so unnatural, so 
unruly, so ungenteel, so foolish and foppish, that no wise man, as a man, can 
justify it so much as to his own reason or the memory of his ancestors. I suppose 
myself talking to men that have nothing to do with God, and desire He should 
have nothing to do with them; and yet even to such a vicious conversation, 
looked on without the gust of inclination, would appear too brutish to be 
meddled with, if we will but choose like men, not to say like Christians. Virtue 
and morality is more agreeable to human nature, more manly than vice and 
intemperance; ‘tis more suitable to all the ends of life, to the being of society, to 
the public peace of families, as well as nations. Mankind would rather be 
virtuous than vicious, if they were to choose only for their own ease and 
convenience. Vice tends to oppression, war, and confusion; virtue is peaceable 
and honest; vice is a poison to society; no man is safe if men have neither 
sobriety nor honesty, for the innocent will be robbed by the thief, ravished by the 
lewd, and murdered by the drunkard. 


It might not be a needless digression if I should examine here whether 
whoring and drunkenness be not the two mother sins of the times, the spring and 
original of all our fashionable vices. I distinguish this because other sins, as 
murders, thefts, rapes, and the like, are now come so much in vogue, we are 
content the laws should be executed for them, but should think it very hard a 
man should be hanged for whoring or transported for being drunk. 

I would not have any of our gentlemen think that my laying the charge of our 
debauchery on the examples of the gods, has taken off anything of the blame 
from those who have industriously propagated the spreading evil among their 
tenants and neighbours, by their own vicious example; and I could turn the 
whole observation into a satire on the manners of our gentlemen, and describe 
with what easiness our magistrates let fall the reins of their authority, and 
connive at the practice of all manner of intemperance and excess among the 
people; with what eagerness the poor countrymen are called in to be made drunk 
upon every occasion; with what contempt any person is looked upon either in 
town or country, that either will not be drunk, or cannot bear an excessive 
quantity of wine; how our common mirth is filled with songs and poems, 
recommending drunkenness and lewdness; and rampant vice rides riot through 
the nation. But, as above, I avoid satire; I shall endeavour to treat this foul 
subject in as civil terms as the case will bear, and only examine general 
conversation in particular heads, with some vulgar errors of behaviour which are 
crept in, and which seem authorised by custom. 

III. Of Atheistical and Profane Discourse. 

God Almighty Himself is the least beholding to this age of any that ever was 
from the beginning of time; for that being arrived to a degree of knowledge 
superior to all that went before us, or at least fancying it to be so, whereby the 
greater glory might accrue to Himself, the Author of all wisdom, that every gift, 
the brightest of all the heavenly blessings, is made use of to put the greatest 
contempt upon His majesty that mankind is capable of — to deny His essence; 
such an affront that the devils themselves never had the impudence to suggest to 
the world till they found man arrived to a degree of hardness fit for something 
never done before. All the heathen nations in the world came short of this; the 
most refined philosophers owned a first cause of all things, and that something 
was superior, whose influence governed, and whose being was sacred and to be 
adored. The devil himself, who is allowed to be full of enmity against the 
Supreme Being, has often set up himself to be worshipped as a God, but never 
prompted the most barbarous nations to deny the being of a God; and ‘tis 
thought that even the devil himself believed the notion was too absurd to be 
imposed upon the world. But our age is even with him for his folly, for since 


they cannot get him to join in the denial of a God they will deny his devilship 
too, and have neither one nor other. 

T is worth observation, after the most convincing arguments that nature and 
reason can produce for the existence of a deity, what weak, foolish, ridiculous 
shifts the most refined of our atheistical disputants fly to in defence of their 
notion, with what senseless pains they labour to reason themselves into an 
opinion which their own constitution, nature, and way of living give the lie to 
every moment; with how little consistency they solve all the other phenomena of 
nature and creation; that when in all other points they are capable of arguing 
strenuously, and are not to be satisfied but with strength of reason and sound 
argument, here they admit sophisms, delusive suppositions, and miserable shams 
and pretences to prevail . upon their own judgments. This is touched at in the 
following lines upon the system of Prometheus, which I could not omit upon this 
occasion, relating to the heathens’ ignorance in the great doctrine of first causes: 

The great Promethean artist, poets say, 

First made the model of a man in clay, 

Contrived the form of parts, and when he had done, 

Stole vital heat from the prolific sun; 

But not a poet tells us to this day 

Who made Prometheus first, and who the clay, 

Who gave the great prolific to the sun. 

And where the first productive work begun. 


Also Epicurus, his philosophy will satisfy some people, who fancy the world 
was made by a strange fortuitous conjunction of atoms, without any preexistent 
influence, or without any immediate power, which Mr. Creech very well 
translates thus: 

But some have dreamt of atoms strangely hurled 

Into the decent order of the world, 

And so by chance combined, from whence began 

The earth, the heaven, the sea, and beast, and man. 


To which I crave leave to subjoin one complement, by way of confutation of 
this folly: 

Forgetting first that something must bestow 

Existence on those atoms that did so. 


The arguments for the existence of a deity are so many, so nicely handled, and 
so unanswerable, that ‘tis needless to attempt anything that way; no man in his 


wits needs any further demonstration of it than what he may find within himself, 
nor is it any part of the work I am upon; I have only a few things to ask of our 
modern atheists. 

1. Whether their more serious thoughts do not reflect upon them in the very 
act, and give the lie to their arguments. My Lord Rochester, who was arrived to 
an extraordinary pitch in this infernal learning, acknowledged it on his deathbed; 
the sense nature has upon her of the certainty of this great truth, will give some 
convulsions at so horrid an act. 

Nature pays homage with a trembling bow, 

And conscious men but faintly disallow; 

The secret trepidation racks the soul. 

And while he says, no God, replies, “ Thou fool.” 


2. | would ask the most confident atheist, what assurance he has of the 
negative, and what a risk he runs if he should be mistaken? This we are sure of, 
if we want demonstration to prove the being of a God, they are much more at a 
loss for a demonstration to prove the negative. Now, no man can answer it to his 
prudence, to take the risk they run, upon an uncertain supposititious notion; for if 
there be such a thing as a First Cause, which we call God, they have very little 
reason to expect much from Him who have made it their business to affront Him 
by denying His existence. Nor have they acted in their denial like wise men, for 
they have not used so much as the caution of good manners; but as if they were 
as sure of His nonentity as of the strongest demonstration, they have been witty 
upon the thing, and made a jest of the supposition, turned all matters of faith into 
ridicule, burlesqued upon religion itself, and made ballads and songs on the 
Bible. Thus Rochester has left us a long lewd song, beginning thus: 

Religion’s a politic cheat. 

Made up of many a fable; 

Ne’er trouble the wise or the great, 

But only amuses the rabble. 


Now, I am not in this discourse entering into any of the arguments in these 
grand questions on one side or other — that would be to make this work a 
collection of polemics; nor am I casuist enough for such a work — but I am 
observing or remarking upon the wickedness of the treating these subjects with 
levity and ignorance in the common road of conversation. 

Methinks these gentlemen act with more courage than discretion; for if it 
should happen at last that there should be a God, and that He has the power of 
rewards and punishments in His hand, as He must have or cease to be almighty, 


they are but in an ill case: 


If it should so fall out, as who can tell. 

But there may be a God, a heaven, a hell, 
Mankind had best consider well for fear, 

T should be too late when their mistakes appear. 


Nor do they, in my opinion, discover any great wit in it; there is, if I might 
pass for a judge, something flat, something that shocks the fancy, in all the satire 
upon religion that ever I saw; as if the muse were not so much an atheist as the 
poet, but baulks the hint, and could not favour a blasphemous flight with so 
much freedom and spirit that at other times it has shown; which is a notice that 
there is a tacit sense of the Deity, though they pretend to deny it, lodged in the 
understanding; that it is not stifled without some difficulty, and struggles hard 
with the fancy, when the party strives to be more than ordinarily insolent with 
his Maker. 

In the next place, as ‘tis one of the worst immoralities of conversation when it 
is profane, so blasphemy is the extreme of profaneness; you cannot come into 
company with an atheist but you have it in his common discourse; he is always 
putting some banter or foolish pun upon religion, affronting the invisible Power, 
or ridiculing his Maker; all his wit runs out into it, as all diseases run into the 
plague in a time of infection, and you must have patience to hear it or quarrel 
with him. 

Below these we have a sort of people who will acknowledge a God, but he 
must be such a one as they please to make him; a fine, well-bred, good-natured, 
gentleman-like deity, that cannot have the heart to damn any of his creatures to 
an eternal punishment, nor could not be so weak as to let the Jews crucify his 
own son. These men expose religion, and all the doctrines of repentance, and 
faith in Christ, with all the means of a Christian salvation, as matter of banter 
and ridicule. The Bible, they say, is a good history in most parts, but the story of 
our Saviour they look upon as a mere novel, and the miracles of the New 
Testament as a legend of priestcraft. 

Further, besides these, we have Arians and Socinians, the disciples of an 
ancient heretic who went out of the church always at the singing the Gloria 
Patri, that he might be out of the noise, and would sit down at the doxology of 
the prayers, to note his disowning the godhead of Jesus Christ. 

These are iniquities, as Job said, should be punished by the judges (chap. xxii. 
ver. 20), and these are the things which have given such a stroke to the ruin of 
the nation’s morals; for no method can be so direct to prepare people for all sorts 


of wickedness as to persuade them out of a belief of any Supreme Power to 
restrain them. Make a man once cease to believe a God, and he has nothing left 
to limit his appetite but mere philosophy; if there is no supreme judicature, he 
must be his own judge and his own aw, and will be so; the notion of hell, devil, 
and infernal spirits are empty things, and have nothing of terror in them, if the 
belief of a Power superior to them be obliterated. 

But to bring this particular case nearer to the point of conversation, the errors 
of which lie before me: though we live in an age where these horrid degrees of 
impiety are too much practised, yet we live in a place where religion is 
professed, the name of God owned and worshipped, religion and the doctrines of 
Christianity established; and as it is so, it ought as much to be preserved by the 
civil power from the horrid invasion of atheists, deists, and heretics, as the public 
peace ought to be defended against freebooters, thieves, and invaders. 

Tis very improbable any reformation of manners should be brought to pass, if 
the debauching the religious principles of the nation goes on with an 
unrestrained liberty. How incongruous is it to the decoration * of government, 
that a man shall be punished for drunkenness and set in the stocks for swearing, 
but shall have liberty to deny the God of heaven and dispute against the very 
sum and substance of the Christian doctrine, shall banter the Scripture and make 
ballads of the Pentateuch, turn all the principles of religion — the salvation of 
the soul, the death of our Saviour, and the revelation of the Gospel — into 
ridicule. And shall we pretend to reformation of manners and suppressing 
immoralities, while such as this is the general mixture of conversation? If a man 
talk against the government, or speak scurrilously of the king, he is had to the 
Old Bailey, and from thence to the pillory or whipping-post, and it is fit it should 
be so; but he may speak treason against the Majesty of heaven, deny the godhead 
of His Redeemer, and make a jest of the Holy Ghost — and thus affront the 
Power we all adore — and yet pass with impunity. Perhaps some in the company 
may have courage enough to blame him, and vindicate their religion with a “ 
Why do you talk so?” but where is the man or the magistrate that ever vindicated 
the honour of his Maker 

* Perhaps this is a misprint for “declaration.” 

with a resentment becoming the crime? If a man give the lie to a gentleman in 
company he takes it as an affront, flies into a passion, quarrels, fights, and 
perhaps murders him; nay, some have done it for an absent friend whom they 
have heard abused; but where is the gentleman that ever thought himself so 
much concerned in the quarrel of his Maker but that he could hear Him 
affronted, His being denied, the lie given to His divine authority, nay, to His 
divine being, and all His commands ridiculed and exposed, without any motion 


of spirit to punish the insolence of the party, and without drawing his sword in 
the quarrel, or letting him know he does not like it? 

Methinks I need not make an apology for this, as if I meant that quarrelling 
and fighting were a proper practice in the case; the law does not admit it in any 
case, nor is it reasonable it should; and God Almighty is far from desiring us to 
run any risk in His service. But I choose to bring the cases into a parallel, to 
signify that I think it is a vulgar error in our behaviour not to show our 
resentment when we hear the honour and essence of God slighted and denied, 
His majesty abused, and religion bantered and ridiculed in common discourses. I 
think it would be very reasonable to tell a gentleman he wants manners when he 
talks reproachfully of his Maker, and to use him scurvily if he resented it. It 
would very well become a man of quality to cane a lewd fop, or kick him 
downstairs, when his insolence took a loose at religion in his company, else men 
may be bullied out of their Christianity and lampooned into profaneness, for fear 
of being counted fools. 

Besides, it is in this as in all other like cases; he that will talk atheistically in 
my company, either believes me to be an atheist like himself, or ventures to 
impose upon me; and by imposing upon me, either accounts me a fool that 
cannot tell when I am put upon, or a coward that dare not resent it. 

Upon which account, even in good manners, it ought to be avoided; for it 
cannot be introduced into any part of conversation where the company are not all 
alike, without the greatest affront upon the rest that can be offered them. 

IV. Of Lewd and Immodest Discourse. 

Talking bawdy, that sodomy of the tongue, has the most of ill manners and the 
least of a gentleman in it of any part of common discourse. Sir George 
Mackenzie has very handsomely exposed it in its proper colours; but it may not 
be an intrenchment at all upon his province to say something to it in these 
observations. 

This part is the peculiar practice of such persons as are hardened to a degree 
beyond other men, proficients in debauchery, whose lives are so continually 
devoted to lewdness, that their mouths cannot contain it; who can govern their 
tongues no better than their tails, and are willing to be thought what really they 
are. In these it is neither so strange nor so much a crime as in others; these are 
persons not to be reclaimed. This part of my observation is not designed for their 
use; they are not to be talked out of their vice; they must go on and run their 
length. Nothing but a gaol or an hospital ever brings them to a reformation; they 
repent sometimes in that emblem of hell, a fluxing house, and, under the 
surgeon’s hands, wish a little they had been wiser; but they follow one sin with 
another, till their carcass stinks as bad as their discourse, and the body becomes 


too nasty for the soul to stay any longer in it. From these no discourse is to be 
expected but what is agreeable to the tenor of their lives; for then to talk 
otherwise would be strained and eccentric, and become them as little as it would 
be tedious to them; but for a gentleman, a man of seeming modesty and a man of 
behaviour, not arrived to that class in the devil’s school, for such a one to mix 
his discourse with lewd and filthy expressions, has something in it of a figure 
which intends more than is expressed. 

Either we must believe such a one to be very lewd in his practice, or else, that 
not being able yet to arrive to such a degree of wickedness as he desires, he 
would supply that defect with a cheat, and persuade you to believe he is really 
worse than he is. 

Which of these two characters I would choose to wear I cannot tell, for he that 
desires to be worse than he thinks he is, is certainly as bad as he desires to be; 
and he that is so bad as to let fly the excrescences of it at his mouth, is as wicked 
as the devil can in reason desire of him. 

But I descend from the wickedness to the indecency of the matter; its being a 
sin against God is not so much the present argument as its being unmannerly — 
a sin against breeding and society, a breach of behaviour, and a saucy, insolent 
affront to all the company. 

I do not deny but that modesty, as it respects the covering our bodies, was at 
first an effect of the fall of our parents into crime, and is therefore said still to be 
the consequences of criminal nature, and no virtue in itself, because no part of 
the body had been unfit to be exposed if vice had not made the distinction 
necessary. 

But from this very argument lewd discourse appears to be a sin against custom 
and decency; for why must the tongue industriously expose things and actions at 
which Nature blushes, and which custom, let the original be what it will, has 
dedicated to privacy and retirement? What if it be true that shame is the 
consequence of sin, and that modesty is not an original virtue; it cannot but be 
allowed that sin has thereby brought us to a necessity of making modesty be a 
virtue, and sin would have a double influence upon us if, after it had made us 
ashamed, it should make us not ashamed again. 

T is, in my opinion, a mistake when we say sin was the immediate cause of 
shame; ‘t was sin indeed gave a nudity to our natures and actions; the innocence, 
which served as a glory and covering, being gone, then shame came in as the 
effect of the conscious sinner; so the text says, they knew that they were naked. 
Shame was the effect of nakedness, as nakedness was the effect of sin. 

From hence, then, I argue, and this is the reason of my naming it, that to be 
ashamed of our nakedness is a token of our wisdom and a monument of our just 


sense of the first sin that made it so, and as much a duty now as any other part of 
our repentance. 

To give the tongue then a liberty in that which there is so much reason to 
blush at, argues no sense of the original degeneracy. Where is the man that 
partakes not of Adam’s fall, has no vicious contracted habit and nature conveyed 
to him from his grand predecessor? Let him come forth, let him go naked and 
live by himself, and let his posterity partake of his innocence; his tongue cannot 
offend, nothing can be indecent for him to say, nothing uncomely for him to see. 

But if these gentlemen think it proper to cover their nakedness with their 
clothes, methinks they should not be always uncovering it again with their 
tongues; if there are some needful things which Nature requires to be done in 
secret, and which they by inclination choose to act in private, what reason can 
they give for speaking of them in public? 

There is a strange incongruity in the behaviour of these people, that they fill 
their mouths with the foul repetition of actions and things which their own 
practising in private condemns them for, nay, which they would be ashamed to 
do in public; such men ought to act the common requirements of Nature in the 
most publickest places of the streets, bring their wives or whores to the exchange 
and to the market-places, and lie with them in the street, or else hold their 
tongues, and let their mouths have no more the stench of their vices in public 
than their actions. 

And why, of all the rest of the parts of life, must the tongue take a peculiar 
license to revel thus upon Nature, as if she had a mind to reproach her with the 
infirmities she labours under? The customs we are obliged to, though they are 
clogs upon Nature and a badge of original defection, yet neither is there anything 
so odious or so burdensome that these gentlemen should triumph over the nurse 
that brought them up. 

Take the lewdest and most vicious wretch that ever gave his tongue a loose in 
this hateful practice, and turn him about to his mother, you shall hardly prevail 
upon him to talk his lewd language to her; there is something nauseous and 
surfeiting in that thought. This talking bawdy is like a man going to debauch his 
own mother; for it is raking into the arcana and exposing the nakedness of 
Nature, the common mother of us all. 

If, as a famous man of wit pretended, lying with a woman was the homeliest 
thing that man can do, ‘tis much more true that talking of it is the homeliest 
thing that man can say. 

Nor is there to me any jest in these things, any appearance of mirth. There 
may be some pleasure in wicked actions, as the world rates pleasure, but I must 
profess ‘tis dull, and for want of other more regular tastes that there should be 


pleasure in the discourse. T is a profaning of Nature, and bringing forth those 
things she has hallowed to secrecy and retirement to the scandalous indecency of 
public banter and jest. 

But men, who have always something to say for their folly, tell us ‘tis custom 
only which has made any of these things uncommon, and there’s no sin in 
speaking that which there was no sin in doing. 

Let us grant them that custom only has done this; but if custom has made these 
things uncommon, and concealed, or, at least, banished them from the voice of 
conversation, ‘tis a sin then against custom to expose them again. Lawful 
customs become allowed virtues, and ought to be preserved. Custom is a good 
reason in such concealments; if custom has locked them up, let them remain so, 
at least, till you can give a better reason for calling them abroad again than 
custom has given for restraining them. Custom has made these things 
uncommon, because that sin which first made Nature naked left her so 
captivated by some of her parts more than others, that she could not but blush at 
those where sin had taken up its peculiar residence. Now, as I noted before, no 
man can with any tolerable satisfaction expose the parts till he has first extracted 
and separated the sin which, having possessed them, covered them at first with 
shame. He that can do this may go naked and talk anything. 

And, for the same reason, no man can justify talking lewdly but he that at the 
same time throws away his clothes, for to cover himself with his hands and 
uncover himself with his tongue are contradictions in their own nature, and one 
condemns the other. He that scorns the decency of words should also scorn the 
decency of clothes, let his body be as bald as his discourse, and let him scorn the 
shame of one as well as the shame of the other. 

It is no sin, they say, to talk of what it is no sin to do; and, I may add, it is no 
sin at all to show what it is no sin to describe. Why is the eye to be less offended 
than the ear, since both are but the common organs of the understanding? 

But the weather and inconveniences of the climate are urged for clothing our 
bodies, and I urge decency and good manners for the government of our tongues; 
and let anyone contend it with me that thinks he can prove that the obligation of 
the first is greater than the obligation of the last. 

Much more might be said to this, but I make but an essay, and am unwilling to 
run out into a long discourse. 


OF TALKING FALSELY 


By talking falsely, I do not design to enter upon a long dissertation upon the 


sin of lying in general. I suppose all men that read me will acknowledge lying to 
be one of the most scandalous sins between man and man, a crime of a deep dye, 
and of an extensive nature, leading into innumerable sins, that is, as lying is 
practised to deceive, to injure, betray, rob, destroy, and the like. Lying in this 
sense, is the concealing of all other crimes; it is the sheep’s clothing hung upon 
the wolfs back, it is the Pharisee’s prayer, the whore’s blush, the hypocrite’s 
paint, the murderer’s smile, the thief’s cloak; ‘tis Joab’s embrace and Judas’s 
kiss; in a word, it is mankind’s darling sin and the devil’s distinguishing 
character. 

But this is not the case I am upon, this is not the talking falsely I am upon, but 
a strange liberty which (particularly in conversation) people take to talk falsely, 
without charging themselves with any offence in it either against God or man. 
This is to be considered in two or three parts, not but that it has many more. 

1. The liberty of telling stories, a common vice in discourse. The main end of 
this extraordinary part of tittle-tattle is to divert the company and make them 
laugh; but we ought to consider whether that very empty satisfaction, either to 
ourselves or friends, is to be purchased at so great an expense as that of 
conscience and of a dishonour done to truth. 

T is scarce fit to say how far some people go in this folly, to call it no worse, 
even till sometimes they bring the general credit of their conversation into decay, 
and people that are used to them learn to lay no stress upon anything they say. 

For once, we will suppose a story to be in its substance true, yet to what 
monstrous a bulk doth it grow by that frequent addition put to it in the relation, 
till not only it comes to be improbable, but even impossible to be true; and the 
ignorant relater is so tickled with having made a good story of it, whatever it was 
when he found it, that he is blind to the absurdities and inconsistencies of fact in 
relation, and tells it with a full face even to those that are able to confute it by 
proving it to be impossible. 

I once heard a man, who would have taken it very ill to be thought a liar, tell a 
story, the facts of which were impossible to be true, and yet assert it with so 
much assurance, and declare so positively that he had been an eye-witness of it 
himself, that there was nothing to do but, in respect to the man, let him alone and 
say nothing. A gentleman who sat by, and whose good breeding restrained his 
passion, turned to him and said, “ Did you see this thing done, sir?” — “ Yes, I 
did, sir,” says the relater. — “ Well, sir,” replies the gentleman, “ since you 
affirm that you did see it, I am bound in regard to you to believe it; but upon my 
word, ‘tis such a thing, that if I had seen it myself, I would not have believed it.” 
This broke the silence, set all the company a-laughing, and exposed the 
falsehood more than downright telling him it was a lie, which might, besides, 


have made a broil about it. 

It is a strange thing that we cannot be content to tell a story as it is, but we 
must take from it on one side or add to it on another till the fact is last among the 
addenda, and till in time even the man himself, remembering it only as he told it 
last, really forgets how it was originally. This being so generally practised now, 
nothing is more common than to have two men tell the same story quite differing 
one from another, yet both of them eye-witnesses to the fact related. These are 
that sort of people who, having once told a story falsely, tell it so often in the 
same or like manner, till they really believe it to be true. 

This supplying a story by invention is certainly a most scandalous crime, and 
yet very little regarded in that part. It is a sort of lying that makes a great hole in 
the heart, at which by degrees a habit of lying enters in. Such a man comes 
quickly up to a total disregarding the truth of what he says, looking upon it as a 
trifle, a thing of no import, whether any story he tells be true or not, so it but 
commands the company, as they call it, that is to say, procures a laugh or a kind 
of amazement, things equally agreeable to these story-tellers, for the business is 
to affect the company; either startle them with something wonderful never heard 
of before, or made them laugh immoderately, as at something prodigiously 
taking, witty, and diverting. 

It is hard to place this practice in a station equal to its folly; ‘tis a meanness 
below the dignity of common-sense. They that lie to gain, to deceive, to delude, 
to betray, as above, have some end in their wickedness; and though they cannot 
give the design for an excuse of their crime, yet it may be given as the reason 
and foundation of it; but to lie for sport, for fun, as the boys express it, is to play 
at shuttlecock with your soul, and load your conscience for the mere sake of 
being a fool, and the making a mere buffoonery of a story, the pleasure of what 
is below even madness itself. 

And yet, how common is this folly? How is it the character of some men’s 
conversation that they are made up of story! And how mean a figure is it they 
bear in company! Such men always betray their emptiness by this, and having 
only a certain number of tales in their budget, like a pedlar with his pack, they 
can only at every house show the same ware over again, tell the same story over 
and over, till the jest is quite worn out; and to convince us that much of it, if not 
all, is born of invention, they seldom tell it the same way twice, but vary it even 
in the most material facts; so that though it may be remembered that it was the 
same story, it ought never to be remembered that it was told by the same man. 

With what temper should I speak of these people? What words can express the 
meanness and baseness of the mind that can do thus, that sin without design, and 
not only have no end in the view, but even no reflection in the act? The folly is 


grown up to a habit, and they not only mean no ill, but indeed mean nothing at 
all in it. 

It is a strange length that some people run in this madness of life; and it is so 
odd, so unaccountable, that indeed ‘tis difficult to describe the man, though not 
difficult to describe the fact. What idea can be formed in the mind of a man who 
does ill without meaning ill; that wrongs himself, affronts truth, and imposes 
upon his friends, and yet means no harm; or, to use his own words, means 
nothing; that if he thinks anything, it is to make the company pleasant? and what 
is this but making the circle a stage, and himself the Merry Andrew? 

The best step such men can take is to lie on; and this shows the singularity of 
the crime. It is a strange expression, but I shall make it out. Their way is, I say, 
to lie on, till their character is completely known, and then they can lie no 
longer; for he whom nobody believes can deceive nobody, and then the essence 
of lying is removed; for the description of a lie is, that it is spoken to deceive, or 
‘tis a design to deceive. Now, he that nobody believes can never lie anymore, 
because nobody can be deceived by him. Such a man’s character is a bill upon 
his forehead, by which everybody knows, “ Here dwells a lying tongue.” When 
everybody knows what is to be had of him they know what to expect, and so 
nobody is deceived; if they believe him afterwards ‘tis their fault as much as his. 

There are a great many sorts of those people who make it their business to go 
about telling stories; it would be endless to enumerate them. Some tell formal 
stories forged in their own brain without any retrospect either on persons or 
things, I mean, as to any particular person or passage known or in being, and 
only with the ordinary introduction of “ There was a man,” or “ There was a 
woman,” and the like. 

Others again, out of the same forge of invention, hammer out the very person, 
man or woman, and begin, “ I knew the man,” or, “ I knew the woman,” and 
these ordinarily vouch their story with more assurance than others, and vouch 
also that they knew the persons who were concerned in it. 

The selling or writing a parable, or an illusive allegoric history, is quite a 
different case, and is always distinguished from this other jesting with truth, that 
it is designed and effectually turned for instructive and upright ends, and has its 
moral justly applied. Such are the historical parables in the Holy Scripture, such 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and such, in a word, the adventures of your fugitive 
friend, “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Others make no scruple to relate real stories with innumerable omissions and 
additions; I mean, stories which have a real existence in fact, but which, by the 
barbarous way of relating, become as romantic and false as if they had no real 
original. These tales, like the old “ Galley of Venice,” which had been so often 


new vamped, doubled, and redoubled, that there was not one piece of the first 
timber in her, have been told wrong so often, and so many ways, till there would 
not be one circumstance of the real story left in the relating. 

There are many more kinds of these, such, namely, as are personal and 
malicious, full of slander and abuse; but these are not of the kinds I am speaking 
of; the present business is among a kind of white devils, who do no harm or 
injury to any but to themselves; they are like the grasshopper, that spends his 
time to divert the traveller, and does nothing but starve himself. The 
conversation of these men is full of emptiness, their words are levity itself, and, 
according to the text, they not only tell untruths, but “the truth is not in them.” 
There is not a settled awe or reverence of truth upon their minds; it is a thing of 
no value to them, it is not regarded in their discourse, and they give themselves a 
liberty to be perfectly unconcerned about the thing they say, or the story they 
tell, whether it be true or no. 

This is a most abominable practice on another account, namely, that these men 
make a jest of their crime. They are a sort of people that sin laughing, that play 
upon their souls as a man plays upon a fiddle, to make other people dance and 
wear itself out; they may be said to make some sport indeed, but it is all at 
themselves — they are the hearers’ comedy and their own tragedy, and, like a 
penitent jack-pudding, they will at last say, “ I have made others merry, but I 
have been the fool.” 

I would be glad to shame men of common-sense out of this horrid piece of 
buffoonery; and one thing I would warn them of, namely, that their learning to 
lie so currently in story will insensibly bring them to a bold entrenching upon 
truth in the rest of their conversation. The Scripture command is, “ Let every 
man speak truth unto his neighbour. ’ If we must tell stories, tell them as stories, 
and nothing wilfully to illustrate or set it forth in the relation. If you doubt the 
truth of it say so, and then everyone will be at liberty to believe their share of it. 

Besides, there is a spreading evil in telling a false story as true, namely, that 
you put it into the mouths of others, and it continues a brooding forgery to the 
end of time. It is a chimney-corner romance, and has in it this distinguishing 
article, that whereas parables and the inventions of men, published historically, 
are once for all related, and, the moral being drawn, the history remains allusive 
only as it was intended (as in several cases! may be instanced within our time? 
and without), here the case alters; fraud goes unto the world’s end, for story 
never dies; every relater vouches it for truth, though he knows nothing of the 
matter. 

These men know not what foundations they are laying for handing on the 


sport of lying, for such 

1 The “Pilgrim’s Progress.” (Defoe.) 

2 The “Family Instructor “ and others. (Defoe.) 

they make of it to posterity, not only leaving the example, but dictating the 
very materials for the practice; like family lies handed on from father to son, till 
what begun in forgery ends in history, and we make our lies be told for truth by 
all our children that come after us. 

If any man object here that the preceding volumes of this work seem to be 
hereby condemned, and the history which I have therein published of myself 
censured, I demand in justice such objector stay his censure till he sees the end 
of the scene, when all that mystery shall discover itself, and I doubt not but the 
work shall abundantly justify the design, and the design abundantly justify the 
work. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


AN ESSAY ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
RELIGION IN THE WORLD 


IN that part of my work which may be called history, I have frequently 
mentioned the unconquerable impressions which dwelt upon my mind and filled 
up all my desires, immovably pressing me to a wandering, travelling life, and 
which pushed me continually on from one adventure to another, as you have 
heard. 

There is an inconsiderate temper which reigns in our minds, that hurries us down 
the stream of our affections by a kind of involuntary agency, and makes us do a 
thousand things, in the doing of which we propose nothing to ourselves but an 
immediate subjection to our will, that is to say, our passion, even without the 
concurrence of our understandings, and of which we can give very little account 
after ‘tis done. 

You may now suppose me to be arrived, after a long course of infinite variety 
on the stage of the world, to the scene of life we call old age, and that I am 
writing these sheets in a season of my time when (if ever) a man may be 
supposed capable of making just reflections upon things past, a true judgment of 
things present, and tolerable conclusions of things to come. 

In the beginning of this life of composure (for now, and not till now, I may say 
that I began to live, that is to say, a sedate and composed life), I inquired of 
myself very seriously one day what was the proper business of old age. The 
answer was very natural, and indeed returned quick upon me, namely, that two 
things were my present work, as above: 

1. Reflection upon things past. 

2. Serious application to things future. Having resolved the business of life 
into these heads, I began immediately with the first; and as sometimes I took my 
pen and ink to disburden my thoughts when the subject crowded in fast upon me, 
so I have here communicated some of my observations for the benefit of those 


that come after me. 

About the time that I was upon these inquiries, being at a friend’s house, and 
talking much of my long travels, as you know travellers are apt to do, I observed 
an ancient gentlewoman in the company listened with a great deal of attention, 
and, as I thought, with some pleasure, to what I was saying; and after I had done, 
“ Pray, sir,” says she, turning her speech to me, “ give me leave to ask you a 
question or two.” — “ With all my heart, madam,” said I; so we began the 
following short dialogue: — 

Old Gent. Pray, sir, in all your travels, can you tell what is the world a-doing? 
What have you observed to be the principal business of mankind? 

Rob. Cru. Truly, madam, ‘tis very hard to answer such a question, the people 
being so differently employed, some one way, and some another; and 
particularly according to the several parts of the world through which our 
observations are to run, and according to the differing manners, customs, and 
circumstances of the people in every place. 

Old. Gent. Alas! sir, that is no answer at all to me, because I am not a judge of 
the differing customs and manners of the people you speak of; but is there not 
one common end and design in the nature of men, which seems to run through 
all their actions, and to be formed by Nature as the main end of life, and by 
consequence is made the chief business of living? Pray, how do they spend their 
time? 

R. C. Nay; now, madam, you have added a question to the rest of a different 
nature from what, if I take you right, you meant at first. 

Old Gent. What question, sir? 

R. C. Why, how mankind spend their time; for I cannot say that one-half of 
mankind spend their time in what they themselves may acknowledge to be the 
main end of life. 

Old Gent. Pray, don’t distinguish me out of my question; we may talk of what 
is the true end of life, as we understood it here in a Christian country, another 
time; but take my question as I offer it, what is mankind generally a-doing as 
their main business? 

R. C. Truly, the main business that mankind seems to be doing is to eat and 
drink; that’s their enjoyment, and to get food to eat is their employment, 
including a little their eating and devouring one another. 

Old Gent. That’s a description of them as brutes. 

R. C. It is so in the first part, namely, their living to eat and drink; but in the 
last part they are worse than the brutes; for the brutes destroy not their own kind, 
but all prey upon a different species; and besides, they prey upon one another for 
necessity, to satisfy their hunger, and for food; but man for baser ends, such as 


avarice, envy, revenge, and the like, devours his own species, nay, his own flesh 
and blood, as my Lord Rochester very well expresses it: 
But judge yourself, I’ll bring it to the test, 
Which is the basest creature, man or beast? 
Birds feed on birds, beasts on each other prey, 
But savage man alone does man betray. 
Pressed by necessity, they kill for food, 
Man undoes man, to do himself no good. 
With teeth and claws, by Nature armed they hunt, 
Nature’s allowance to suppy their want: 
But man with smiles, embraces, friendship, praise, 
Inhumanly his fellow’s life betrays. 
With voluntary pains works his distress, 
Not for necessity, but wantonness. 


Old Gent. All this I believe is true; but this does not reach my question yet. 
There is certainly something among them which is esteemed as more particularly 
the end of life and of living than the rest; to which they apply in common as the 
main business, and which is always esteemed to be their wisdom to be employed 
in. Is there not something that is apparently the great business of living? 

R. C. Why, really, madam, I think not. For example: great part of the world, 
and a greater part by far than we imagine, is resolved into the lowest degeneracy 
of human nature, I mean, the savage life; where the chief end of life seems to be 
merely to eat and drink, that is to say, to get their food, just as the brutal life is 
employed, and indeed with. very little difference between them; for except only 
speech and idolatry, I see nothing in the life of some whole nations of people, 
and for ought I know, containing millions of souls, in which the life of a lion or 
an elephant in the deserts of Arabia is not equal. 

Old Gent. I could mention many things, sir, in which they might differ, but 
that is not the present thing I inquire about; but, pray, sir, is not religion the 
principal business of mankind in all the parts of the world? for I think you 
granted it when you named idolatry, which they, no doubt, call religion. 

R. C. Really, madam, I cannot say it is; because, what with ignorance on one 
hand, and hypocrisy on the other, ‘tis very hard to know where to find religion in 
the world. 

Old Gent. You avoid my question too laboriously, sir; I have nothing to do 
either with the ignorance or hypocrisy of the people; whether they are blindly 
devout, or knavishly and designedly devout, is not the case; but whether religion 
is not apparently the main business of the world, the principal apparent end of 


life, and the employment of mankind. 

R. C. What do you call religion? 

Old Gent. By religion, I mean the worshipping and paying homage to some 
supreme being; some God, known or unknown is not to the case, so it be but to 
something counted supreme. 

R. C. It is true, madam, there are scarce any nations in the world so stupid but 
they give testimony to the being of a God, and have some notion of a supreme 
power. 

Old Gent. That I know also, but that is not the main part of my question; but 
my opinion is, that paying a Divine worship, acts of homage and adoration, and 
particularly that of praying to the Supreme Being which they acknowledge, is 
derived to mankind from the light of Nature with the notion or belief itself. 

R. C. I suppose, madam, you mean by the question then, whether the notion or 
belief of a God in general, and the sense of worship in particular, are not one and 
the same natural principle. 

Old Gent. I do so, if you and I do but agree about what we call worship. 

R. C. By worship, I understand adoration. 

Old Gent. But there you and I differ again a little; for by worship, I understand 
supplication. 

R. C. Then you must take them both in together, for some part of the Indian 
savages only adore. 

Old Gent. I confess there is much adoration, where there is little supplication. 

R. C. You distinguish too nicely, madam. 

Old Gent. No, no, I do not distinguish in what I call worship; I allege that all 
the adoration of those poor savages is mere supplication: you say they lift up 
their hands to their idols, for fear they should hurt them. 

R. C. I do say so, and it is apparent. 

Old Gent. Why, that is the same thing, for then they lift up their hands to him, 
that is to say, pray to him not to hurt them; for all the worship in the world, 
especially the outward performance, may be resolved into supplication. 

R. C. I agree with you in that, if you mean the apparent end of worship. 

Old Gent. Why, did not your man Friday and the savage woman you tell us of, 
talk of their old idol they called Benamuckee? And what did they do? 

R. C. It is very true they did. 

Old Gent. And did not Friday tell you they went up to the hills, and said “ O “ 
to him? Pray, what was the meaning of saying “ O “ to him, but “ O do not hurt 
us; for thou art omnipotent, and canst kill us: O heal our distempers; for thou art 
infinite, and canst do all things: O give us what we want, for thou art bountiful: 
O spare us, for thou art merciful:” and so of all the other conceptions of a God? 


R. C. Well, madam, I grant all this; pray what do you infer from it? What is 
the reason of your question? 

Old Gent. O sir, I have many inferences to draw from it for my own 
observation; I do not set up to instruct you. 

I thought this serious old lady would have entertained a farther discourse with 
me on so fruitful a subject, but she declined it, and left me to my own 
meditation, which, indeed, she had raised up to an unusual pitch; and the first 
thing that occurred to me, was to put me upon inquiring after that nice thing I 
ought to call religion in the world, seeing really I found reason to think that there 
was much more devotion than religion in the world; in a word, much more 
adoration than supplication; and I doubt, as I come nearer home, it will appear 
that there is much more hypocrisy than sincerity — of which I may speak by 
itself. 

In my first inquiries, I looked back upon my own travels, and it afforded me 
but a melancholy reflection, that in all the voyages and travels which I have 
employed two volumes in giving a relation of, I never set my foot in a Christian 
country; no, not in circling three parts of the globe; for excepting the Brazils, 
where the Portuguese indeed profess the Roman Catholic principles, which, 
however, in distinction from paganism, I will call the Christian religion — I say, 
except the Brazils, where also I made little stay, I could not be said to set foot in 
a Christian country, or a country inhabited by Christians, from the bay of 
Larache, and the port of Sallee, by the Strait’s mouth, where I escaped from 
slavery, through the Atlantic Ocean, the coasts of Africa on one side, and of 
Caribbee, on the American shore, on the other side; from thence to Madagascar, 
Malabar, and the bay and city of Bengal, the coast of Sumatra, Malacca, Siam, 
Cambodia, Cochin China, the empire and coast of China, the deserts of 
Karakathie, the Mongol Tartars, the Siberian, the Samoiede barbarians, and till I 
came within four or five days of Archangel in the Black Russia. 

It is, I say, a melancholy reflection to think how all these parts of the world, 
and with infinite numbers of millions of people, furnished with the powers of 
reason and gifts of Nature, and many ways, if not every way, as capable of the 
reception of sublime things as we are, are yet abandoned to the grossest 
ignorance and depravity; and that not in religion only, but even in all the 
desirable parts of human knowledge, and especially science and acquired 
knowledge. 

What the Divine wisdom has determined concerning the souls of so many 
millions, it is hard to conclude, nor is it my present design to inquire; but this I 
may be allowed here, as a remark: if they are received to mercy in a future state, 
according to the opinion of some, as having not sinned against saving light, then 


their ignorance and pagan darkness is not a curse, but a felicity; and there are no 
unhappy people in the world, but those lost among Christians, for their sins 
against revealed light; nay, then being born in the regions of Christian light, and 
under the revelation of the Gospel doctrines, is not so much a mercy to be 
acknowledged as some teach us, and it may in a negative manner be true that the 
Christian religion is an efficient in the condemnation of sinners, and loses more 
than it saves, which is impious but to imagine. On the other hand, if all those 
nations are included under the sentence of eternal absence from God, which is 
hell in the abstract, then what becomes of all the sceptical doctrines of its being 
inconsistent with the mercy and goodness of an infinite and beneficent Being to 
condemn so great a part of the world, for not believing in Him of whom they 
never had any knowledge or instruction? But I desire not to be the promoter of 
unanswerable doubts in matters of religion; much less would I promote cavils at 
the foundations of religion, either as to its profession or practice, and therefore I 
only name things. I return to my inquiry after religion as we generally 
understand the word. 

And in this I confine myself in my present inquiries to the particular nations 
professing the Christian religion only; and I shall take notice afterward what 
influence the want of religion has upon the manners, the genius, and the 
capacities of the people, as to all the improvable parts of human knowledge. 

The Moors of Barbary are Mahometans, and that of the most unpolished and 
degenerate sort, especially of that part of the world where they live; they are 
cruel as beasts, vicious, insolent, and inhuman as degenerated nature can make 
them: moral virtues have so little recommended themselves to any among them, 
that they are accounted no accomplishment, and are in no esteem; nor is a man at 
all respected for being grave, sober, judicious, or wise, or for being just in his 
dealings, or most easy in his conversation; but rapine and injury is the custom of 
the place, and it is to recommend a great man that he is rich, powerful in slaves, 
merciless in his government of them, and imperiously haughty in his whole 
household. Every man is a king within himself, and regards neither justice or 
mercy, humanity or civility, either to those above him or those below him, but 
just as his arbitrary passions guide him. 

Religion here is confined to the biram and the ramadan, the feast and the fast, 
to the mosque and the bath; reading the Alcoran on one hand, and performing 
the washings and purifications on the other, make up their religious exercises; 
and for the rest, conversation is eaten up with barbarisms and brutish customs; so 
that there is neither society, humanity, confidence in one another, or 
conversation with one another; but men live like the wild beasts, for every man 
here really would destroy and devour the other if he could. 


This guided me to a just reflection, in honour of the Christian religion, which I 
have often since made use of, and which on this occasion I will make a 
digression to, viz., that it is to be said for the reputation of the Christian religion 
in general, and by which it is justly distinguished from all other religions, that 
wherever Christianity has been planted or professed nationally in the world, even 
where it has not had a saving influence, it has yet had a civilising influence. It 
has operated upon the manners, the morals, the politics, and even the tempers 
and dispositions of the people; it has reduced them to the practice of virtue, and 
to the true methods of living; has weaned them from the barbarous customs they 
had been used to, infusing a kind of humanity and softness of disposition into 
their very natures; civilising and softening them, teaching them to love a 
regularity of life, and filling them with principles of generous kindness and 
beneficence one to another; in a word, it has taught them to live like men, and 
act upon the foundations of clemency, humanity, love, and good neighbourhood, 
suitable to the nature and dignity of God’s image, and to the rules of justice and 
equity, which it instructs them in. 

Nay, farther, I must observe also, that as the Christian religion has worn out, 
or been removed from any country, and they have returned to heathenism and 
idolatry, so the barbarisms have returned, the customs of the heathen nations 
have been again restored, the very nature and temper of the people have been 
again lost, all their generous principles have forsaken them, the softness and 
goodness of their dispositions have worn out, and they have returned to cruelty, 
inhumanity, rapine, and blood. 

It is true, and it may be named as an objection to this remark of mine, that the 
Romans though heathens, and the Grecians by the study of philosophy in 
particular persons, and by the excellency of their government in their general or 
national capacity, were filled with notions of virtue and honour, with most 
generous and just principles, and acted with an heroic mind on many occasions; 
practising the most sublime and exalted height of virtue, such as sacrificing their 
lives for their country with the utmost zeal; descending to great examples of 
humanity and beneficence, scorning to do base or vile actions, as unworthy the 
Roman name, to save their lives; and a great many most excellent examples of 
virtue and gallantry are found in the histories of the Roman Empire. 

This does not oppose, or rather indeed illustrates, what I say; for with all the 
philosophy, all the humanity and generosity they practised, they had yet their 
remains of barbarity, were cruel and unmerciful in their natures, as appeared by 
the barbarity of their customs, such as throwing malefactors to wild beasts, the 
fightings of their gladiators, and the like; which were not only appointed as 
punishments and severities by the order of public justice, but to show it touched 


the very article I am upon, it was the subject of their sport and diversion, and 
these things were exhibited as shows to entertain the ladies; the cutting in pieces 
forty or fifty slaves, and the seeing twenty or thirty miserable creatures thrown to 
the lions and tigers, was no less pleasant to them than the going to see an opera, 
a masquerade, or a puppet-show is to us; so that I think the Romans were very 
far from a people civilised and softened in their natures by the influences of 
religion. And this is evident because that as the Christian religion came among 
them, all those cruel customs were abhorred by them, the famous theatres and 
circles for their public sports were overthrown, and the ruins of them testify the 
justice of my observation at this very day. 

Nor will it be denied if I should carry this yet farther, and observe, that even 
among Christians, those who are reformed, and farther and farther Christianised, 
are still in proportion rendered more human, more soft and tender; and we do 
find, without being partial to ourselves, that even the Protestant countries are 
much distinguished in the humanity and softness of their tempers; the meek, 
merciful disposition extends more among Protestants than among the Papists, as 
I could very particularly demonstrate from history and experience. 

But to return back to the Moors, where I left off; they are an instance of that 
cruelty of disposition which was anciently in their nature, and how in a country 
abandoned of the true Christian religion, after it has been first planted and 
professed among them, the return of heathenism or Mahometanism has brought 
back with it all the barbarisms of a nation void of religion and good nature. 

I saw enough of these dreadful people to think them at this time the worst of 
all the nations of the world; a nation where no such thing as a generous spirit, or 
a temper with any compassion mixed with it, is to be found; among whom 
Nature appeal’s stripped of all the additional glories which it derives from 
religion, and yet whereon a Christian flourishing church had stood several 
hundred years. 

From these I went among the negroes of Africa; many of them I saw without 
any the least notion of a Deity among them, much less any form of worship; but 
I had not any occasion to converse with them on shore, other than I have done 
since by accident, but went away to the Brazils. Here I found the natives, and 
that even before the Portuguese came among them, and since also, had 
abundance of religion, such as it was; but it was all so bloody, so cruel, 
consisting of murders, human sacrifices, witchcrafts, sorceries, and conjurings, 
that I could not so much as call them honest pagans, as I do the negroes. 

As for the cannibals, as I have observed in the discourse of them, on account 
of their landing on my island, I can say but very little of them. As to their eating 
human flesh, I take it to be a kind of martial rage rather than a civil practice, for 


it is evident they eat no human creatures out such as are taken prisoners in their 
battles, and, as I have observed in giving the account of those things, they do not 
esteem it murder, no, nor so much as unlawful. I must confess, saving its being a 
practice in itself unnatural, especially to us, I say, saving that part, I see little 
difference between that and our way, which in the war is frequent in heat of 
action, viz., refusing quarter; for as to the difference between eating and killing 
those that offer to yield, it matters not much. And this I observed at the same 
time, that in their other conduct those savages were as human, as mild, and 
gentle as most I have met with in the world, and as easily civilised. 

From these sorts of people I come to the Indians; for as to the Madagascar 
men, I saw very little of them, but that they were a kind of negroes, much like 
those on the coast of Guinea, only a little more used and accustomed to the 
Europeans by their often landing among them. 

The East Indians are generally pagans or Mahometans, and have such 
mixtures of savage customs with them, that even Mahometanism is there in its 
corruption; neither have they there the upright just dealing, in matters of right 
and wrong, which the Turks in Europe have, with whom ‘tis generally very safe 
trading, but here they act all the parts of thieves and cheats, watching to deceive 
you, and proud of being thought able to do it. 

The subjects of the Great Mogul have a seeming polite government, and the 
inhabitants of Ceylon are under very strict discipline, and yet what difficulty do 
we find to trade with them? Nay, their very economy renders them fraudulent, 
and in some places they cannot turn their thoughts to being honest. 

China is famous for wisdom, that is to say, that they, having such a boundless 
conceit of their own wisdom, we are obliged to allow them more than they have; 
the truth is, they are justly said to be a wise nation among the foolish ones, and 
may as justly be called a nation of fools among the wise ones. 

As to their religion, ‘tis all summed up in Confucius’s maxims, whose 
theology I take to be a rhapsody of moral conclusions; a foundation, or what we 
may call elements of polity, morality, and superstition, huddled together in a 
rhapsody of words, without consistency, and, indeed, with very little reasoning 
in it; then ‘tis really not so much as a refined paganism, for there are, in my 
opinion, much more regular doings among some of the Indians that are pagans, 
in America, than there are in China; and if I may believe the account given of the 
government of Montezuma in Mexico, and of the Uncas of Cusco in Peru, their 
worship and religion, such as it was, was carried on with more regularity than 
these in China. As to the human ingenuity, as they call it, of the Chinese, I shall 
account for it by itself. The utmost discoveries of it to me appeared in the 
mechanics, and even in them infinitely short of what is found among the 


European nations. 

But let us take these people to pieces a little, and examine into the great 
penetration they are so famed for. First of all, their knowledge has not led them 
that length in religious matters which the common notions of philosophy would 
have done, and to which they did lead the wise heathens of old among the 
Grecian and Roman Empires, for they, having not the knowledge of the true 
God, preserved, notwithstanding, the notion of a God to be something immortal, 
omnipotent, sublime; exalted above in place as well as authority, and therefore 
made heaven to be the seat of their gods, and the images by which they 
represented their gods and goddesses had always some perfections that were 
really to be admired as the attendants of their gods, as Jupiter was called the 
Thunderer for his power, father of gods and men, for his seniority; Venus, 
adored for her beauty; Mercury for swiftness; Apollo for wit, poetry, music; 
Mars for terror and gallantry in arms, and the like. But when we come to these 
polite nations of China, which yet we cry up for sense and greatness of genius, 
we see them grovelling in the very sink and filth of idolatry; their idols are the 
most frightful monstrous shapes, not the form of any real creature, much less the 
images of virtue, of chastity, of literature, but horrid shapes, of their priests’ 
invention; neither hellish or human monsters, composed of invented forms, with 
neither face or figure, but with the utmost distortions, formed neither to walk, 
stand, fly, or go, neither to hear, see, or speak, but merely to instil horrible ideas 
of something nauseous and abominable into the minds of men that adored them. 

If I may be allowed to give my notions of worship, I mean as it relates to the 
objects of natural homage, where the name and nature of God is not revealed, as 
in the Christian religion, I must acknowledge the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
elements, as in the pagan and heathen nations of old; and above all these, the 
representations of superior virtues and excellences among men, such as valour, 
fortitude, chastity, patience, beauty, strength, love, learning, wisdom, and the 
like — the objects of worship in the Grecian and Roman times — were far more 
eligible and more rational objects of Divine rights than the idols of China and 
Japan, where, with all the economy of their State maxims and rules of civil 
government, which we insist so much on as tests of their wisdom, their great 
capacities and understandings, their worship is the most brutish, and the objects 
of their worship the coarsest, the most unmanly, inconsistent with reason or the 
nature of religion, of any the world can show; bowing down to a mere 
hobgoblin, and doing their reverence not to the work of men’s hands only, but 
the ugliest, basest, frightfullest things that man could make; images so far from 
being lovely and amiable, as in the nature of worship is implied, that they are the 
most detestable and nauseous, even to nature. 


How is it possible these people can have any claim to the character of wise, 
ingenious, polite, that could suffer themselves to be overwhelmed in an idolatry 
repugnant to common-sense, even to nature, and be brought to choose to adore 
that which was in itself the most odious and contemptible to nature; not merely 
terrible, that so their worship might proceed from fear, but a complication of 
nature’s aversions? 

I cannot omit, that being in one of their temples, or rather in a kind of oratory 
or chapel, annexed to one part of the great palace at Peking, there appeared a 
mandarin with his attendants, or, as we may say, a great lord and his retinue, 
prostrate before the image, not of any one of God’s creatures, but a creature of 
mere human forming, such as neither was alive, nor was like anything that had 
life, or had ever been seen or heard of in the world. 

The like image, or something worse, if I could give it a true representation, 
may be found in a garden chapel, if not defaced by wiser heads, of a great 
Tartarian mandarin, at a small distance from Nanking, and to which the poor 
abandoned creatures pay their most blinded devotions. 

It had a thing instead of a head, but no head; it had a mouth distorted out of all 
manner of shape, and not to be described for a mouth, being only an unshapen 
chasm, neither representing the mouth of a man, beast, fowl, or fish; the thing 
was neither any of the four, but an incongruous monster; it had feet, hands, 
fingers, claws, legs, arms, wings, ears, horns, everything mixed one among 
another, neither in the shape or place that Nature appointed, but blended together 
and fixed to a bulk, not a body, formed of no just parts, but a shapeless trunk or 
log, whether of wood or stone, I know not; a thing that might have stood with 
any side forward, or any side backward, any end upward, or any end downward, 
that had as much veneration due to it on one side as on the other — a kind of 
celestial hedgehog, that was rolled up within itself, and was everything every 
way; that to a Christian could not have been worthy to have represented even the 
devil, and to men of common-sense must have been their very soul’s aversion. In 
a word, if I have not represented their monstrous deities right, let imagination 
supply anything that can make a misshapen image horrid, frightful, and 
surprising; and you may with justice suppose those sagacious people called the 
Chinese, whom, forsooth, we must admire — I say, you may suppose them 
prostrate on the ground, with all their pomp and pageantry, which is in itself not 
a little, worshipping such a mangled, promiscuous-gendered creature. 

Shall we call these a wise nation who represent God in such hideous, 
monstrous figures as these, and can prostrate themselves to things ten thousand 
times more disfigured than the devil? Had these images been contrived in the 


Romans time, and been set up for the god of ugliness, as they had their god of 


beauty, they might, indeed, have been thought exquisite, but the Romans would 
have spurned such an image out of their temples. 

Nothing can render a nation so completely foolish and simple as such an 
extravagance in matters of religious worship; for if gross ignorance in the notion 
of a God, which is so extremely natural, will not demonstrate a nation 
unpolished, foolish, and weak, even next to idiotism, I know nothing that will. 

But let me trace this wise nation that we talk so much of, and who not only 
think themselves wise, but have drawn us in to pay a kind of homage to their 
low-prized wit. 

Government and the mechanic arts are the two main things in which our 
people in England, who have admired them so much, pretend they excel. As to 
their government, which consists in an absolute tyranny, which, by the way, is 
the easiest way of ruling in the world where the people are disposed to obey as 
blindly as the mandarin commands or governs imperiously, what policy is 
required in governing a people of whom it is said, that if you command them to 
hang themselves, they will only cry a little, and then submit immediately? Their 
maxims of government may do well enough among themselves, but with us they 
would be all confusion. In their country it is not so, only because whatever the 
mandarin says is a law, and God Himself has no power or interest among them 
to contradict it, unless He pleases to execute it brevi manu from heaven. 

Most of their laws consist in immediate judgment, swift executions, just 
retaliations, and fair protection from injuries. Their punishments are cruel and 
exorbitant, such as cutting the hands and the feet off for theft, at the same time 
releasing murders and other flagrant crimes. 

Their mandarins are their judges in very many cases, like our justices of the 
peace; but then they judge by customs, oral tradition, or immediate opinion, and 
execute the sentence immediately, without room or time to reflect upon the 
justice of it, or to consider of mitigations, as in all Christian countries is 
practised, and as the sense of human frailty would direct. 

But let me come to their mechanics, in which their ingenuity is so much cried 
up. I affirm there is little or nothing sufficient to build the mighty opinion we 
have of them upon, but what is founded upon the comparisons which we make 
between them and other pagan nations, or proceeds from the wonder which we 
make that they should have any knowledge of mechanic arts, because we find 
the remote inhabitants of Africa and America so grossly ignorant and so entirely 
destitute in such things; whereas we do not consider that the Chinese inhabit the 
continent of Asia, and though they are separated by deserts and wildernesses, yet 
they are a continuous continent of land with the parts of the world once inhabited 
by the politer Medes, Persians, and Grecians; that the first ideas of mechanic arts 


were probably received by them from the Persians, Assyrians, and the banished 
transplanted Israelites, who are said to be carried into the regions of Parthia and 
the borders of Karakathie, from whence they are also said to have communicated 
arts, and especially handicraft, in which the Israelites excelled, to the inhabitants 
of all those countries, and, consequently, in time to those beyond them. 

But let them be received from whom they will, and how long ago so-ever, let 
us but compare the improvement they have made with what others have made; 
and, except in things peculiar to themselves, by their climate, we shall find the 
utmost of their ingenuity amounts but to a very trifle, and that they are outdone 
even in the best of their works by our ordinary artists, whose imitations exceed 
their originals beyond all comparison. 

For example, they have gunpowder and guns, whether they have learned to 
make them by direction of Europeans, which is most likely, or that they found it 
out by mere strength of invention, as some would advance, though without 
certainty, in their favour — be it which it will, as I say, it matters not much, their 
powder is of no strength for the needful operations of sieges, mines, batteries, 
no, nor for shooting of birds, as ours is, without great quantities put together; 
their guns are rather an ostentation than for execution, clumsy, heavy, and ill- 
made; neither have they arrived to any tolerable degree of knowledge in the art 
of gunnery or engineering. They have no bombs, carcasses, hand-grenades; their 
artificial fireworks are in no degree comparable or to be named with ours; nor 
have they arrived to anything in the military skill — in marshalling armies, 
handling arms, discipline, and the exercise in the field — as the Europeans have; 
all which is depending on the improvement of firearms, &c., in which, if they 
have had the use of gunpowder so many ages as some dream, they must be 
unaccountable blockheads that they have made no farther improvement; and if it 
is but lately, they are yet apparently dull enough in the managing of it, at least 
compared to what ought to be expected of an ingenious people, such as our 
people cry them up to be. 

I might go from this to their navigation, in which it is true they outdo most of 
their neighbours; but what is all their skill in sailing compared to ours? Whither 
do they go? and how manage the little and foolish barks and junks they have? 
What would they do with them to traverse the great Indian, American, or 
Atlantic oceans? What ships, what sailors, what poor, awkward, and ignorant 
doings are there among them at sea! And when our people hire any of them, as 
sometimes they are obliged to do, how do our sailors kick them about, as a 
parcel of clumsy, ignorant, unhandy fellows! 

Then for building of ships, what are they? and what are they able to do 
towards the glorious art of building a large man-of-war? It is out of doubt with 
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me, that all the people of China could not build such a ship as the “ Royal 
Sovereign” in a hundred years; no, not though she was there for them to look at 
and take pattern by. 

I might go on to abundance more things, such as painting, making glasses, 
making clocks and watches, making bone-lace, frame-work knitting; all of 
which, except the two first, they know little or nothing; and of the two first 
nothing compared to what is done in Europe. 

The height of their ingenuity, and for which we admire them with more colour 
of cause than in other things, is their porcelain or earthenware work, which, in a 
word, is more due to the excellent composition of the earth they make them of, 
and which is their peculiar, than to the workmanship; in which, if we had the 
same clay, we should soon outdo them as much as we do in other things. The 
next art is their manufacturing in fine silks, cotton, herbs, gold, and silver, in 
which they have nothing but what is in common with our ordinary poor weavers. 

The next mechanic art is their lacquering, which is just, as in their China ware, 
a peculiar to their country, in the materials, not at all in the workmanship; and as 
for the cabinet-work of it they are manifestly outdone by us; and abundance is 
every year sent thither framed and made in England, and only lacquered in 
China, to be returned to us. 

I might run the like parallel through most of the things these people excel in, 
which would all appear to be so deficient as would render all their famed 
wisdom and capacity most scandalously imperfect. But I am not so much upon 
their cunning in arts as upon their absurdity and ridiculous folly in religious 
matters, and in which I think the rudest barbarians outdo them. 

From this wise nation we have a vast extent of ground, near two thousand 
miles in breadth, partly under the Chinese government, partly under the 
Muscovite, but inhabited by Tartars of Mongol Tartary, Karakathie, Siberian, 
and Samoiedes pagans, whose idols are almost as hideous as the Chinese’s, and 
whose religion is all Nature — and not only so, but Nature under the greatest 
degeneracy, and next to brutal. Father le Comte gives us the pictures of some of 
their house idols, and an account of their worship; and this lasts, as I have 
observed, to within a few days of Archangel. So that, in a word, from the mouth 
of the Straits, that is to say, from Sallee over to Caribbee, from thence round 
Africa by the Cape of Good Hope, across the vast Indian Ocean, and upon all the 
coast of it, about by Malacca and Sumatra, through the straits of Singapore and 
the coast of Siam northwards to China, and through China by land over the 
deserts of the Grand Tartary to the river Dwina, being a circuit three times the 
diameter of the earth, and every jot as far as the whole circumference, the name 
of God is not heard of, except among a few of the Indians that are Mahometans; 


the Word of God is not known, or the Son of God spoken of. 

Having some warmth in my search after religion, occasioned by this 
reflection, and so little of it appearing in all the parts which I had travelled, I 
resolved to travel over the rest of the world in books, for my wandering days are 
pretty well over; I say, I resolved to travel the rest in books; and sure, said I, 
there must appear abundance of serious religion in the rest of the world, or else I 
know nothing at all of where I shall find it. 

But I find by my reading, just as I did in travelling, that all the customs of 
nations, as to religion, were much alike; that, one with another, they are more 
devout in their worship of something, whatever it be, than inquisitive after what 
it is they worship; and most of the altars of worship in the world might to this 
day be inscribed to the unknown God. 

This may seem a strange thing; but that wonder may cease when further 
inquiry is made into the particular objects of worship which the several nations 
of the world bow down to, some of which are so horrid, so absurd, as one would 
think human nature could not sink so low as to do her homage in so irrational a 
manner. 

And here, being to speak of religion as idolatrous, it occurs to me that it 
seemed strange that, except in Persia and some part of Tartary, I found none of 
the people look up for their gods, but down; by which it came into my mind that, 
even in idolatry itself, the world was something degenerated, and their reason 
was more hoodwinked than their ancestors . 

By looking up and looking down, I mean, they do not, as the Romans, look up 
among the stars for their idols, place their gods in the skies, and worship, as we 
might say, like men, but look down among the brutes, form idols to themselves 
out of the beasts, and figure things like monsters, to adore them for their ugliness 
and horrible deformity. 

Of the two, the former, in my opinion, was much the more rational idolatry, as 
particularly the Persians worshipping the sun; and when I had a particular 
account of that of Bengal, it presently occurred to my thoughts that there was 
something awful, something glorious and godlike in the sun, that, in the 
ignorance of the true God, might rationally bespeak the homage of the creatures; 
and to whom it seemed reasonable, where reason was its own judge only, 
without the helps of Revelation, to pay an adoration as the parent of light, and 
the giver of life to all the vegetative world, and as in a visible manner enlivening 
and influencing the rational and sensitive life, and which might, for aught they 
knew, at first create, as it did since so plainly affect, all things round us. 

This thought gave birth to the following excursion, with which I shall close 
this observation: 


Hail! glorious lamp, the parent of the day, 
Whose beams not only heat and life convey; 
But may that heat and life, for aught we know, 
On many, many distant worlds bestow. 
Immense, amazing globe of heavenly fire. 

To whom all flames ascend, in whom all lights expire, 
Rolling in flames, emits eternal ray, 

Yet self-sufficient suffers no decay. 

Thy central vigour never, never dies, 

But life the motion, motion life supplies, 

When lesser bodies rob us of thy beams, 

And intercept thy flowing, heavenly streams; 
Fools by mistake eclipse thee from their sight, 
When ‘tis the eyes eclipsed, and not thy light 
Thy absence constitutes effectual night 

When rolling earth deprives us of thy light; 

And planets all opaque and beggarly, 

Borrow thy beams, and strive to shine like thee; 
In their mock, lifeless light we starve and freeze, 
And wait the warmth of thy returning rays. 

Thy distance leaves us all recline and sad, 

And hoary winter governs in thy stead: 

Swift thy returning vigour, warm and mild, 
Salutes the earth, and gets the world with child. 
Great soul of nature, from whose vital spring 
Due heat and life diffused through everything: 
Govern’st the moon and stars by different ray, 
She queen of night, thee monarch of the day, 
The moon, and stars, and earth, and plants obey. 
When darker nations see thee placed on high, 
And feel thy warmth their genial heat supply; 
How imperceptible thy influence 

Slides through their veins, and touches every sense; 
By glimmering nature led, they bow their knee, 
Mistake their God, and sacrifice to thee, 

Mourn thy declining steps, and hate the night, 
But when in hope of thy approaching light. 
Bless thy return, which brings the cheerful day, 
And to thy wond’rous light false adorations pay. 


Nor can we blame the justice of the thought. 

In minds by erring reason only taught 

Nature, it seems, instructs a deity, 

And reason says there ‘s none so bright as thee. 
Nor is thy influence so much a jest. 

There’s something shocks our nature in the rest: 
To make a God, and then the tool adore, 

And bow to that that worshipped us before. 

The nonsense takes off all the reverence, 

That can’t be worshipping that is not sense. 

But when the spring of Nature shows its face, 
The glory of its rays, the swiftness of its race, 
Stupendous height and majesty divine. 

And with what awful splendour it can shine, 
Who that no other news from heaven could hear, 
Would think but this was God,would think and fear. 
No other idol ever came so near. 


Certain it is that the Persians, who thus paid their adoration to the sun, were at 
that time some of the wisest people in the world. Some tell us that the great 
image that Nebuchadnezzar set up for all his people to worship, was represented 
holding the sun in his right hand; and that it was to the representation of the sun 
that he commanded all nations and kindreds to bow and to worship. If so, then 
the Assyrians were worshippers also of the sun as well as the Persians, which is 
not at all improbable. We read also in the Scripture of those nations who 
worshipped all the host of heaven, a thing much more rational, and nearer of kin 
to worshipping the great God of heaven than worshipping the whole host of the 
earth, and worshipping the most abject and loathsome creatures, or but even the 
representations of those creatures, which was still worse than the other. 

But what are all the absurdities of heathenism, which at last are resolved into 
the degeneracy of mankind, and their being fallen from the knowledge of the 
true God, which was once, as we have reason to believe, diffused to all 
mankind? I say, what are these? And how much ground for just reflection do 
they afford us, compared to the gross things in practice which we find every day 
among those nations who profess to have had the clear light of Gospel 
revelation? 

How many self-contradicting principles do they hold? How contrary to their 
profession do they act? How does one side burn for what another side abhors? 
And how do Christians, taking that venerable name for a general appellation, 


doom one another to the devil for a few disagreeing clauses of the same religion, 
while all profess to worship the same Deity, and to expect the same salvation? 

With what preposterous enthusiasms do some mingle their knowledge, and 
with as gross absurdities others their devotion? How blindly superstitious; how 
furious and raging in their zeal? How cruel, inexorable, and even inhuman and 
barbarous to one another, when they differ? as if religion divested us of 
humanity, and that in our worshipping a God of mercy, and in whose 
compassions alone it is that we have room to hope, we should, to please and 
serve Him, banish humanity from our nature, and show no compassion to those 
that fall into our hands. 

In my travelling through Portugal, it was my lot to come to Lisbon while they 
held there one of their courts of justice called Auto-de-fe, that is to say, a court of 
justice of the Inquisition. It is a subject which has been handled by many writers, 
and indeed exposed by some of the best Catholics; and my present business is 
not to write a history, or engage in a dispute, but to relate a passage. 

They carried in procession all their criminals to the great church, where eight 
of them appeared first, dressed up in gowns and caps of canvas, upon which 
were painted all that man could devise of hell ‘s torments, devils broiling and 
roasting human bodies, and a thousand such frightful things, with flames and 
devils besides in every part of the dress. 

Those I found were eight poor creatures condemned to be burnt, and for they 
scarce knew what, but for crimes against the Catholic faith, and against the 
blessed Virgin, and they were burnt. One of them, it was said, rejoiced that he 
was to be burnt, and being asked why, answered that he had much rather die than 
be carried back to the prison of the Inquisition, where their cruelties were worse 
than death. Of those eight, as I was told, some were Jews, whose greatest crime, 
as many there did not scruple to say, was that they were very rich; and some 
Christians were in the number at the same time, whose greatest misery was that 
they were very poor. 

It was a sight that almost gave me a shock in my notion of Christianity itself, 
till I began to recollect that it might be possible that Inquisitors were scarce 
Christians, and that I knew many Catholic countries do not suffer this 
abominable judicature to be erected among them. 

I have seen much, and read more, of the unhappy conduct, in matters of 
religion, among the other nations of the world professing the Christian religion; 
and upon my word I find some practices infinitely scandalous, some which are 
the common received customs of Christians, which would be the abhorrence of 
heathens; and it requires a strong attachment to the foundation, which is indeed 
the principal part in religion, to guard our minds against being offended even at 


the Christian religion itself, but I got over that part afterward. 

Let it not offend the ears of any tine lover of the Christian religion that I 
observe some of the follies of the professors of the Christian religion, assuring 
you ‘tis far from being my design to bring the least scandal upon the profession 
itself. 

And here, therefore, let me give the words of a judicious person who travelled 
from Turkey through Italy. His words are these: — 

“ When I was in Italy I ranged over great part of the patrimony of St. Peter, 
where one would think, indeed, the face of religion would be plainest to be seen, 
and without any disguise; but, in short, I found there the face of religion, and no 
more. 

“ At Rome there was all the pomp and glory of religious habits: the Pope and 
the cardinals walked with a religious gravity, but lived in a religious luxury, kept 
up the pomp of religion and the dignity of religious titles; but, like our Lord’s 
observation on the Pharisees, I found within they were all ravening wolves. 

“ The religious justice they do there is particularly remarkable, and very much 
recommends them. The Church protects murderers and assassins, and then 
delivers the civil magistrates over to Satan for doing justice. They interdict 
whole kingdoms, and shut up the churches for want of paying a few ecclesiastic 
dues, and so put a stop to religion for want of their money. I found the 
courtesans were the most constant creatures at the church, and the most certain 
place for an assignation with another man’s wife was at prayers. 

“The Court of Inquisition burnt two men for speaking dishonourably of the 
blessed Virgin, and the missionaries in China tolerated the worshipping the devil 
by their new convert. A Jew was likewise burnt for denying Christ, while the 
Jesuits joined the paganism of the heathen with the high mass, and sung anthems 
to the immortal idols of Tonquin. 

“When I saw this I resolved to inquire no more after religion in Italy, till by 
accident meeting with a quietist, he gave me to understand that all religion was 
internal, that the duties of Christianity were summed up in reflection and 
ejaculation. He inveighed bitterly against the game of religion which he said was 
playing over the world by the clergy; and said Italy was a theatre, where religion 
was the grand opera, and the Popish clergy were the stage players. I liked him in 
many of his notions about other people’s religion; but when I came to talk with 
him a little closely about his own, it was so wrapped up in his internals, 
concealed in the cavities and dark parts of the soul, viz., meditation without 
worship, doctrine without practice, reflection without reformation, and zeal 
without knowledge, that I could come to no certainty with him but in this, that 
religion in Italy was really invisible.” 


This was very agreeable to my notions of Italian religion, and to what I had 
met with from other people that had travelled the country, but one observation of 
blindness and superstition I must give within my own knowledge, and nearer 
home. When passing through Flanders I found the people in a certain city there 
in a very great commotion. The case was this. A certain scelerate (so they call an 
abandoned wretch given up to all wickedness) had broken into a chapel in the 
city, and had stolen the pix or casket wherein the sacred host was deposited; 
which host, after rightly consecrated, they believe to be the real body of our 
blessed Saviour, being transubstantiated, as they call it, from the substance of 
bread. 

The fact being discovered, the city, as I said above, was all up in a tumult; the 
gates were shut up, nobody suffered to go out, every house was searched, and 
the utmost diligence used; and at length, as it was next to impossibility he should 
escape, he was discovered. «. 

His execution was not long deferred. But first he was examined, and I think by 
torture, what he had done with the sacred thing which was in the pix, which he 
had stolen? And at length he confessed that he had thrown it into a house of 
office, and was carried with a guard to show them the place. 

As it was impossible to find a little piece of a wafer in such a place, though no 
pains were spared in a most filthy manner to search for it; but, as I say, it could 
not be found; immediately the place was judged consecrated ipso facto, turned 
into an oratory, and the devout people flocked to it to expiate, by their prayers, 
the dishonour done to the Lord God by throwing His precious body into so vile a 
place. It was determined by the wiser part that the body would not fall down into 
the place, but be snatched up by its inherent power, or by the holy angels, and 
not be suffered to touch the excrements in that place. However, the people 
continued their devotions for some time just in the place where it was, and 
afterwards a large chapel was built upon it, where the same prayers are 
continued, as I suppose, to this day. 

I had a particular occasion to come at a very accurate account of Poland by a 
Polish gentleman, in whose company I travelled, and from whom I learned all 
that was worth inquiring of about religious affairs in Prussia on one side and 
Muscovy on the other. 

As for Poland, he told me they were all confusion both in Church and in State; 
that notwithstanding their wars they were persecutors of the worst kind, that they 
let the Jews live among them undisturbed to such a degree, that in the country 
about Lemburg and Kiow there were reckoned above 30,000 Jews; that these 
had not toleration only but many privileges granted them, though they denied 
Christ to be the Messiah, or that the Messiah was come in the flesh, and 


blasphemed His name upon frequent occasions; and at the same time they 
persecuted the Protestants, and destroyed their churches, wherever they had 
power to do it. 

On the other hand, when I came to inquire of those Protestants, and what kind 
of people they were who suffered so severely for their religion, I found they 
were generally a sort of Protestants called Socinians, and that Lelius Socinus had 
spread his errors so universally over this country that our Lord Jesus Christ was 
reduced here to little more than a good man sent from heaven to instruct the 
world, and far from capable of effecting by the influence of His Spirit and grace 
the glorious work of redeeming the world. As for the divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
they have no trouble about it. 

Having given this account of knowledge and piety in the countries inhabited 
by Christians of the Roman Church, it seems natural to say something of the 
Greek Church. 

There are in the Czar of Muscovy’s dominions abundance of wooden 
churches, and had not the country been as full of wooden priests something 
might have been said for the religion of the Muscovites, for the people are 
wonderfully devout there; which would have been very well, if it had not been 
attended with the profoundest ignorance that was ever heard of in any country 
where the name of Christian was so much as talked of. 

But when I came to inquire about their worship, I found our Lord Jesus Christ 
made so much a meaner figure among them than St. Nicholas that I concluded 
religion was swallowed up of superstition, and so indeed I found it was upon all 
occasions: as to the conduct of the people in religious matters, their ignorance is 
so established upon obstinacy, which is the Muscovite’s national sin, that it 
would be really to no purpose to look any longer for a reformation among them. 

In short, no man will, I believe, say of me that I do the Muscovites any wrong 
when I say they are the most ignorant and most obstinate people in the Christian 
world, when I tell the following story of them. 

It was after the battle at Narva, where the late King of Sweden, Charles XIL., 
defeated their great army, and after the victory extended his troops pretty far into 
their country, and perhaps plundered them a little as he advanced; when the 
Muscovites, we may be sure, being in the utmost distress and confusion, fell to 
their prayers. We read of nothing they had to say to God Almighty in that case; 
but to their patron saint they addressed this extraordinary prayer: 

“O thou, our perpetual comforter in all our adversities! thou infinitely 
powerful St. Nicholas, by what sin, and how have we highly offended thee in our 
sacrifices, genuflections, reverences, and actions of thanksgiving, that thou hast 
thus forsaken us? We had therefore sought to appease thee entirely, and we had 


implored thy presence and thy succour against the terrible, insolent, dreadful, 
enraged, and undaunted enemies and destroyers; when, like lions, bears, and 
other savage beasts that have lost their young ones, they attacked us after an 
insolent and terrible manner; and terrified and wounded, took and killed us by 
thousands, us who are thy people. Now, as it is impossible that this should 
happen without witchcraft and enchantment, seeing the great care that we had 
taken to fortify ourselves, after an impregnable manner, for the defence and 
security of thy name, we beseech thee, O St. Nicholas, to be our champion, and 
the bearer of our standard, to be with us both in peace and in war, and in our 
necessities, and at the time of our death, to protect us against this horrible and 
tyrannical crew of sorcerers, and to drive them far enough off from our frontiers, 
with the recompense which they may deserve.” 

It may be hoped I may give a better account of religion among the Protestants 
than I have among the Roman and Grecian Churches; and I will, if in justice it is 
possible. 

The next to the nations I have been mentioning, I mean in geographical order, 
are those reformed Christians called Lutherans; to say no worse of them, the face 
of religion indeed is altered much between these and the latter. But I scarce 
know what name to give it, at least as far as I have inquired into it, or what it is 
like. 

It was Popery and no Popery; there was the consub, but not the transub. The 
service differed indeed from the mass, but the deficiency seemed to be made up 
very much with the trumpets, kettle-drums, fiddles, hautboys, &c., and all the 
merry part of the Popish devotion; upon which it occurred to me presently, that 
if there was no danger of Popery among the Lutherans, there was danger of 
superstition; and as for the pious part, I saw very little of it in either of them. 

By religion, therefore, the reader is desired to understand here not the 
principles upon which the several nations denominate themselves, so much as 
the manner in which they discover themselves to be sincere in the profession 
which they make. I had no inclination here to enter into the inquiry after the 
creeds which every nation professed to believe, but the manner in which they 
practised that religion which they really professed; for what is religion to me 
without practice? And although it may be true that there can be no true religion 
where it is not professed upon right principles; yet, that which I observe here, 
and which to me is the greatest grievance among Christians, is the want of a 
religious practice even where there are right principles at bottom, and where 
there is a profession of the orthodox faith. 

In brief, I am not hunting after the profession of religion, but the practice. The 
first I find almost in every nation — nulla gens tam barbara; but the last I am 


like to travel through the histories of all Christendom with my search, and 
perhaps may hardly be able, when I have done, to tell you where it is. 

All the satire of this inquiry will look this way; for where God has not given a 
people the blessing of a true knowledge of Himself, it would call for our pity, 
not reproach. It would be a very dull satire indeed that a man should be witty 
upon the negroes in Africa for not knowing Christ, and not understanding the 
doctrine of a Saviour; but if turning to our modern Christians of Barbadoes and 
Jamaica for not teaching them, not instructing them, and for refusing to baptize 
them, there the satire would be pointed and seasonable, as we shall hear farther 
by-and-by. 

But to return to the Lutherans, for there I am supposed to be at this time, I 
mean, among the courts and cities of Brandenburg, Saxony, &c., — I had 
opportunity here to view a court affecting gallantry, magnificence, and gay 
things, to such a height, and with such a passion, to exceed the whole world in 
that empty part of human felicity called show, that I thought it was impossible to 
pursue it with such an impetuous torrent of the affections without sacrificing all 
things to it which wise men esteem more valuable. 

Nor was my notion wrong; for the first thing I found sacrificed, as I say, to 
this voluptuous humour was the liberties of the people, who being by 
constitution or custom rather under absolute government, and at the arbitrary 
will of the prince, are sure to pay, not all they can spare, but even all they have, 
to gratify the unbounded appetite of a court given up to pleasure and 
exorbitance. 

By all I have read of the manner of living there, both court and people, the 
latter are entirely given up to the former, not by necessity only, but by the 
consent of custom and the general way of management through the whole 
country; nay, this is carried to such a height that, as I have been told, the king’s 
coffers are the general cesspool of the nations, whither all the money of the 
kingdoms flows, and only disperses again as that gives it out — whether by 
running over or running out at its proper vent, I do not inquire; so that as all the 
blood in the human body circulates in twenty-four hours through the ventricles 
of the heart, so all the money in the kingdom is said to pass once a year through 
the king’s treasury. 

How far poverty and misery may prompt piety and devotion among the poor 
inhabitants, I cannot say; but if luxury and gallantry, together with tyranny and 
oppression to support it, can subsist with true religion in the great men, then, for 
aught I know, the courts of Prussia and Dresden may be the best qualified in the 
world to produce this thing called religion, which, I have hitherto seen, is hard to 
be found. 


It is true, that the magnificence of the wisest king in the world in Jerusalem 
was esteemed the felicity of his people; but it seems to be expressed very 
elegantly, not as a testimony of his glory only, but of the flourishing condition of 
his people at the same time, under the prosperous circumstances which his reign 
brought them to, viz., that he made gold to be for plenty like the stones in the 
streets, amply expressing the flourishing condition of his people under him. 

I have likewise read, indeed, and heard much of the same kind of the King of 
Prussia, and that even from his own subjects, who were always full of the 
generous and truly royal qualities of that prince; he was the first king of the 
country, which before was a dukedom or electorate only. The sum of their 
discourse is, that his majesty was so tine a father of his country and of his 
people, that his whole care was the flourishing of their trade, establishing their 
manufactures, increasing their numbers, planting foreigners—French, Swiss, and 
other nations — among them to instruct and encourage them; and being no way 
accessory to any of their oppressions, but relieving and redressing all their 
grievances as often and as soon as they came to his knowledge; and, indeed, I 
could not but entertain a great regard to the character of so just and good a 
prince. But all I could infer from that was, that a government may be tyrannical, 
and yet the king not be a tyrant; but the grievances to the people are oftentimes 
much the same. And every administration, where the constitution is thus stated, 
as it seems to be in most, if not all of the northern courts, Protestant as well as 
others, seems inconsistent with the true ends of government; the thing we call 
government was certainly established for the prosperity of the people; whereas, 
on the contrary, in all those German courts, where I have made my observations, 
the magnificence of the court and the prosperity of the people stand like the two 
poles; what excess of light you see at one is exactly balanced by so much 
darkness at the other. 

And where, pray, is the religion of all this? that a whole nation of people 
should appear miserable that their governors may appear gay; the people starve, 
that the prince may be fed; or rather, the people be lean, that their sovereign may 
be fat; the subjects sigh, that he may laugh; be empty, that he may be full; and all 
this for mere luxury, not for the needful defence of the government — resisting 
enemies, preserving the public peace, and the like, but for mere extravagance, 
luxury, and magnificence, as in Prussia; or for ambition, and pushing at crowns, 
and the lust of domination, as in Saxony. 

But to come back to the religious transactions of these countries: how are the 
ecclesiastics, jealous of their hierarchy, afraid to reform farther lest, as they gave 
a mortal stab to the perquisites and vails of God Almighty’s service in the 
Romish Church, modern reformation might give the like to them? For this 


reason they set a pale about their Church, and there, as well as in other places, 
they cry to their neighbours, “ Standoff, I am holier than thou;’ and with what 
persecution and invasion — persecuting for religion, and invading the principles 
of one another. If there was any peace among them, it was that only which 
passes all understanding. It presently occurred to me, what charity can here be 
where there is no peace? and what religion where there is no charity? And I 
began to fear I should find little of what I looked for in those odd climates. 

I had travelled personally through the heart of France, where I had occasion to 
look round me often enough in my route from the foot of the Pyrenean 
mountains to Toulouse, from thence to Paris and Calais. Here I found the people 
so merry and yet so miserable, that I knew not where to make any judgment. The 
poverty of the poor was so great that it seemed to leave them no room to sigh for 
anything but their burdens, or to pray for anything but bread. But the temper of 
the people was so volatile, that I thought they went always dancing to church 
and came singing out of it. 

I found a world of teachers here, but nobody taught. The streets were 
everywhere full of priests, and the churches full of women; but as for religion, I 
found most of the clergy were so far from having much of it, that few of them 
knew what it was. Never surely was a nation so full of truly blind guides; for 
nothing can be more grossly ignorant of religion than many of their clergy are, 
nothing more void of morals than many of those to whom other people go to 
confess their sins. 

I made some inquiry about religion; and among the rest I happened to fall in 
company with a good honest Huguenot incognito; and he told me very honestly 
that the state of religion in France stood thus: First, that for some years ago it 
was put to the test by the king, and that was when the edicts came out to banish 
and ruin the Huguenots; “ At which time,” said he, “ we thought there had been a 
great deal of religion in it; out really, when it came to the push,” said he, “ it was 
hard to tell where we should find it. The persecution, as it was thought at first, 
would be ingrateful to the more religious Roman Catholics, and that some would 
be found too good to do the drudgery of the devil. But we were mistaken; the 
best fell in with persecution when it was done by other hands and not their own, 
and those that would not do it acknowledged they rejoiced that it was done; 
which showed,” said he, “ that the Catholics either had no principle, or acted 
against principle, which is much as one. And as for us Huguenots,” says he, “ we 
have shown that we have no religion lost among us; for, first, some run away for 
their religion and yet left it behind them, and we that stayed behind did it at the 
price of our principles. For now,” says he, “ we are mere hypocrites, neither 
Papists nor Huguenots, for we go to mass with Protestant hearts; and while we 


call ourselves Protestants, we bow in the house of Rimmon.” — “ Where, then,” 
said I, “ is the religion once boasted of here to be found?” — “ Indeed,” said he, 
“it is hard to tell you, and except a little that is in the galleys, I can give you no 
good account of it.” This, indeed, was confining the remains of a flourishing 
church to about 350 confessors, who really suffered martyrdom for it — for it 
was no less. So I minuted down French religion tugging at the oar, and would 
have come away. 

But it came into my thought to ask him what he meant by telling me that those 
who run away for their religion out of France left most of it behind them? He 
answered, I should judge of it better if I observed them when I came into my 
own country; where, if I found they lived better than other people, or showed 
anything of religion suitable to a people that suffered persecution for their 
profession, I should send word of it; for he had heard quite otherwise of them, 
which was the reason why he and thousands of others did not follow thorn. 

It happened, while I was warm in my inquiries thus after religion, a 
proclamation came out in London for appointing a general thanksgiving for a 
great victory obtained by the English forces and their confederates over the 
French at [Ramillies]. I care not to put names to the particular times of things. 

I started at the noise when they cried it in the streets. Ah! said I, then I have 
found it at last; and I rejoiced, in particular, that having looked so much abroad 
for religion I should find it out at home. Then I began to call myself a thousand 
fools, that I had not saved myself all this labour and looked at home first; 
though, by-the-bye, I had done no more in this than other travellers often or 
indeed generally do, viz., go abroad to see the world and search into the 
curiosities of foreign countries, and know nothing of their own. 

But to return to my observations. I was resolved to see the ceremonies of this 
pious piece of work; and as the preparations for it were prodigiously great, I 
inquired how it would be; but nobody could remember that the like had ever 
been in their time before. Every one said it would be very fine, that the queen 
would be there herself, and all the nobility; and that the like had never been seen 
since Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

This pleased me exceedingly; and I began to form ideas in my mind of what 
had been in former times among religious nations; I could find nothing of what I 
was made to expect, unless it was Solomon’s dedication of the temple, or 
Josiah’s great feast of the reformation; and I expected God would have a most 
royal tribute of praise. 

But it shocked me a little that the people said there had never been such a 
thanksgiving since Queen Elizabeth’s time. What, thought I, can be the reason of 
that? and musing a little, O! says I to myself, now I have found it; I suppose 


nobody gives God thanks in our country but queens. But this looked a little 
harsh, and I rummaged our histories a little for my farther satisfaction, but could 
make nothing of it. At last, talking of it to a good old cavalier, that had been a 
soldier for King Charles,” Oh,” says he, “ I can tell you the reason of it; they 
have never given thanks, says he, “ because they have had nothing to give thanks 
for. Pray,” says he, “ when have they had any victories in England since Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, except two or three in Ireland in King William’s time? and then 
they were so busy, had so many losses with them abroad, that they were 
ashamed to give thanks for them.” 

This I found had too much truth in it, however bitter the jest of it; but still 
heightened my expectation, and made me look for some strange seriousness and 
religious thankfulness in the appearance that was to be on the occasion in hand; 
and accordingly I secured myself a place, both without and within the church, 
where I might be a witness to every part of the devotion and joy of the people. 

But my expectations were wound up to a yet greater pitch when I saw the 
infinite crowds of people throng with so much zeal, as I, like a charitable 
coxcomb, thought it to be, to the place of the worship of God; and when I 
considered that it was to give God thanks for a great victory, I could think of 
nothing else than the joy of the Israelites, when they landed on the banks of the 
sea and saw Pharaoh’s army, horses, and chariots, swallowed up; and I doubted 
not I should hear something like the song of Moses and the children of Israel on 
the occasion, and should hear it sung with the same elevation of soul. 

But when I came to the point, the first thing I observed was that nine parts of 
ten of all the company came there only to see the queen and the show, and the 
other tenth part, I think, might be said to make the show. 

When the queen came to the rails, and descended from her coach, the people, 
instead of crying out “ Hosannah, blessed be the queen that cometh in the name 
of the Lord,” I say, the people cried “ Murder” “ and “ Help, for God’s sake,” 
treading upon one another, and stifling one another at such a rate, that in the rear 
of the two lines or crowds of people through which the queen passed it looked 
something like a battle where the wounded were retired to die and to get 
surgeons to come to them; for there lay heaps of women and children dragged 
from among the feet of the crowd, and gasping for breath. I went among some of 
them, and asked them what made them go into such a crowd? and their answer 
was all the same, “ O sir, I had a mind to see the queen, as the rest did.” 

Well, I had my answer here indeed; for in short, the whole business of the 
thanksgiving without doors was to see the queen, that was plain; so I went away 
to my stand, which, for no less than three guineas, I had secured in the church. 

When I came there it was my fate to be placed between the seats where the 


men of God performed the service of His praise, and sung out the anthems and 
the Te Deum, which celebrated the religious triumph of the day. 

As to the men themselves, I liked their office, their vestments, and their 
appearance; all looked awful and grave enough, suitable in some respects to the 
solemnity of a religious triumph; and I expected they would be as solemn in their 
performances as the Levites that blew the trumpets at Solomon’s feast, when all 
the people shouted and praised God. 

But I observed these grave people, in the intervals of their worshipping God, 
when it was not their turn to sing, or read, or pray, bestowed some of the rest of 
their time in taking snuff, adjusting their perukes, looking about at the fair ladies, 
whispering, and that not very softly neither, to one another, about this fine lady, 
that pretty woman, this fine duchess, and that great fortune, and not without 
some indecencies, as well of words as of gestures. Well, says I, you are none of 
the people I look for; where are they that give God thanks? 

Immediately the organ struck up for the Te Deum, up starts all my gentlemen, 
as if inspired from above, and from their talking together, not over-modestly, fall 
to praising God with the utmost precipitation, singing the heavenly anthems with 
all the grace and music imaginable. 

In the middle of all this music and these exalted things, when I thought my 
soul elevated with Divine melody, and began to be reconciled to all the rest, I 
saw a little rustling motion among the people, as if they had been disturbed or 
frighted. Some said it thundered, some said the church shook; the true business 
was, the Te Deum within was answered without by the thunder of a hundred 
pieces of cannon and the noise of drums, with the huzzas and shouts of great 
crowds of people in the streets. This I did not understand, so it did neither 
disturb nor concern me; I found indeed no great harmony in it; it bore no consort 
in the music, at least as I understood it; but it was over pretty soon, and so we 
went on. 

When the anthem was sung, and the other services succeeded them, I, that had 
been a little disturbed with the lucid intervals of the choristers and the gentlemen 
that sat crowded in with them, turned my eyes to other places, in hopes I should 
find some saints among the crowd, whose souls were taken up with the exalted 
raptures of the day. 

But, alas! it was all one, the ladies were busy singling out the men and the 
men the ladies. The star and garter of a fine young nobleman — beautiful in 
person, rich in habit, and sparkling in jewels, his blue ribbon intimating his 
character — drew the eyes of so many women off their prayer-books, that I think 
his grace ought to have been spoken to by the vergers to have withdrawn out of 
the church, that he might not injure the service, and rob God Almighty of the 


homage of the day. 

As for the queen, her majesty was the star of the day, and infinitely more eyes 
were directed to her than were lifted up to heaven, though the last was the 
business of the whole procession. 

Well, said I, this is mighty fine, that’s true; but where’s the religion of all this? 
Heavens bless me, said I, out of this crowd, and I’ll never mock God any more 
here when the queen comes again. Cannot these people go and see the queen 
where the queen is to be seen, but must they come hither to profane the church 
with her, and make the queen an idol? And in a great passion I was, both at the 
people and at the manner of the day, as you may easily see by what follows. 

N.B. — I had made some other satirical reflections upon the conduct of the 
day; but as it looks too near home, I am not willing that poor Robinson Crusoe 
should disoblige anybody. 

I confess, the close of the day was still more extravagant; for there the 
thanksgiving was adjourned from the church to the tavern, and to the street; and 
instead of the decency of a religious triumph, there was indeed a triumph of 
religious indecency; and the anthems, Te Deum, and thanksgiving of the day 
ended in the drunkenness, the bonfires, and the squibs and crackers of the street. 

How far religion is concerned in all this, or whether God Almighty will accept 
of these noisy doings for thanksgivings, that I have nothing to do with; let those 
people consider of it that are concerned in it. 


OF DIFFERENCES IN RELIGION 


T is known alone to the Divine Wisdom why He has been pleased to suffer any 
part of religion, and the adoration paid to His majesty, the supplications made to 
Him, and the homage which His creatures owe> to His glorious being, to be so 
doubtfully directed, or so differently understood by His creatures, as that there 
should be any mistakes or disagreements about them. 

How comes it to pass, that the paying a reverence to the name and being of God 
should not be as incapable of being disputed in the manner of it as in the thing 
itself? That all the rules of worshipping, believing in, and serving the great God 
of heaven and earth, should be capable of being understood any more than one 
way? And that the infallible Spirit of God, who is our guide to heaven, should 
leave any one of its dictates in a state of being misunderstood? 

Why have not the rules of religion, as well those of doctrine as of life, been 
laid down in terms so plain, and so impossible to be mistaken, that all men in the 
world, in every age, should have the same notions of them, and understand them, 
in every tittle of them, exactly alike? Then as heaven is but one blessed great 
port, at which all hope to arrive, there would have been but one road to travel the 
journey in; all men would have gone the same way, steered the same course; and 
brethren would no more have fallen out by the way. 

God alone, for wise and righteous reasons, because He can do nothing but 
what is wise and righteous, has otherwise ordered it, and that is all we can say of 
it; as to the reason and justice of it, that is a thing of which, like as of the times 
and of the seasons, we may say, knoweth no man. 

In the state of uncertainty we are now in, so it is; two men, believing in the 
same God, holding the same faith, the same Saviour, the same doctrine, and 
aiming at the same heaven, yet cannot agree to go to that heaven, or worship that 
God, or believe in that Saviour, the same way, or after the same manner; nay, 
they cannot know, or conceive of God, or of heaven, or of the Redeemer, or 
indeed of any one principle of the Christian religion, in the same manner, or 
form the same ideas of those things in their minds. 

It is true, the different capacities and faculties of men are in part a reason for 
this, by which it is occasioned, that scarce two men together have the same 
notions and apprehensions even of one and the same thing, because their 
understandings are led by different guides, and they see by different lights. 

But this is not all; they are not alike honest to the light they have. Three men 
read the same doctrinal article, say it be of the Trinity, or of any other, and they 


all examine the foundation of it in the Scripture; one thinks verily he has found 
out the mystery effectually, goes on with his inquiries, and brings every 
Scripture and every passage to correspond exactly with his first notion, and thus 
he confirms himself immovably in his opinion; and it is so clear to him, that he 
can not only never be argued out of it, but can entertain no good opinion of any 
man that conceives of it in any other way, but takes him for an enemy to the 
orthodox doctrine, and that he merits to be expelled out of Christ’s Church, 
denied the Christian communion, and, in short, treats him with no respect, no, 
nor thinks of him with charity. 

Another comes to the same Scripture, and in quest of the same doctrine, and 
he reads over the same texts, and receives notions from them directly opposite to 
the other, or, at least, very remote from them; he follows in his search through all 
the corroborating texts and is confirmed in his first opinion from them all; he 
grows as immovable in his received construction of the Scripture as the other, 
and all is so clear to him, that he not only can never be argued out of his opinion, 
but can entertain no good opinion of any man that conceives of it any other way, 
but takes him for an enemy to the orthodox doctrine. 

The third man, he reads over all the same texts of Scripture, but doing it with 
an indifferency as to the substance, and whether he receives right information or 
no, truly he comes away with a calmness of mind as to the substance; and as he 
went with no great concern about being certain, so he comes back as uncertain as 
he went. 

These three men are enough to fill the whole world full of disputes about 
religion. The first two meet, and being equally positive of their being infallibly 
guided, equally warm in defending their opinions, and equally tenacious of them, 
and above all, equally void of charity to the other, truly they fall out, part, 
condemn, censure, revile, and as opportunity and power offers, at last persecute 
one another, and all one another’s adherents. 

The third, half informed, indifferent man, he comes in between these two, 
laughs at them both, says they are a parcel of furious Christians, that the thing is 
not absolutely necessary to be known, that it is no article of faith, so as that 
without deciding it a man cannot be saved; says they are a parcel of fools to fall 
out thus about what they cannot be certain of, and which they may go to heaven 
though they should not understand it till they come there; and thus the world 
comes to be divided. 

Could they differ with humility, they would differ with charity, but it is not to 
be in religion, whatever it may be in civil or politic affairs; for there is a thing 
called zeal, which men call a grace in religion, and esteem a duty, and this makes 
men fall out in religious matters with a more fatal warmth and more animosity 


than in other cases, according to Hudibras — 
Zeal makes men fight, like mad or drunk, 
For Dame Religion as for punk. 


Nor is this the fate only of the Christian religion, though ‘tis more so there 
than in any other, but ‘tis the same in other cases, as between the Persians and 
the Turks about the successors of their prophet Mahomet. It was so of old 
between the heathen and the Jews; and the Assyrian monarch prepared a fiery 
furnace for those that would not fall down and worship the great image that he 
had set up. 

In the primitive times of God’s Church, the heathen did the like by the 
Christians, and Christianos ad leones was the common cry; but when the Church 
came to its halcyon days, Constantine the Great gave peace to the Christians, and 
it was but a little while that they enjoyed that peace before they fell out by the 
way. The Arian heresies rose up, and differing opinions rent the State into 
factions, the Church into schisms, and in the space of two reigns the Arians 
persecuted the orthodox, and the orthodox the Arians, almost with the same fury 
as the heathen had persecuted them both with before. 

From thence to our time persecution has been the practice even of all parties, 
as they have been clothed with power, and as their differences have moved them; 
for example, in all the Christian countries, there is a mortal feud between Popish 
and the Protestant; and though, indeed, the former have carried their zeal 
farthest, yet the latter have not been able to say they have not persecuted in their 
turn, though not with fire and faggot. 

What wars and bloodshed molested Europe on the account of religion in 
Germany! Especially till the general pacification of those troubles at the treaty of 
Westphalia, when the Protestants, having had the apparent advantage of the war, 
obtained the everlasting settlement of their religion as well as liberties through 
the whole empire. 

Since those times, what persecution, in the same country, between the 
Lutheran and Calvinist churches, and how little charity is among them, 
insomuch that the Lutherans to this day will not allow the Reformed Evangelic 
churches, so the Calvinists are called, liberty to assemble for worship within the 
gates of their cities, or give them Christian burial. 

I avoid looking too near home, or searching in Scotland and England, among 
the unhappy divisions of Episcopal and Presbyterian, Church of England and 
Dissenter, and this I do because it is at home; but it is too evident that all these 
come either from men’s being negligent of right informations, or too tenacious 
when they have it; for it is evident, if all men would be honest to the light they 


have, and favourable to their neighbours, we might hope that, how many several 
ways so-ever we chose to walk towards heaven, we should all meet there at last. 

I look upon all the seeds of religious dissension as tares sowed by the devil 
among the wheat; and it may be observed, that though, as I have already said, the 
Assyrians persecuted the Jews, and the Romans the Christians, yet where the 
devil is immediately and personally worshipped, there we meet with little or no 
persecution; for Satan, having a kind of peaceable dominion there, offers them 
no disturbance; he desires no innovation for ever; he finds the sweetness of it, 
and lets it all alone. 

But if once they talk of other gods before him, he is far less easy; there he is 
continually sowing strife and hatching divisions among them, for, like all other 
monarchs, the devil loves to reign alone. 

It would be too long a task here to reckon up the several sorts of differences in 
religion even among us in England, where, if two happen to differ, presently, 
like St. Paul to St. Peter, they withstand one another to the face; that is to say, 
carry on the dispute to the utmost extremity. 

But there is another question before me, and that is not only why there are 
such differences on the point of religion, and why are religious differences hotter 
and more irreconcilable than other breaches, but why are there more differences 
of this kind among us than among any other nation in the world? 

Certainly this pushing on our religious broils to the extremity is the peculiar of 
this country of England, and is not the same thing in other places; and the variety 
is such here, that ‘tis said there are more several communions or communities of 
religious kinds in England than in all the other Protestant countries in the world. 

The best and most charitable answer that I can think of to give for this is to 
compliment ourselves, and say, ‘tis because we are the most religious nation in 
the world; that is to say, that we in general set more seriously to work to inquire 
into the substance and nature of religion; to examine principles, and weigh the 
reasons of things, than other people, being more concerned for and anxious 
about the affairs of God, of heaven, and our souls; that thinking, as we ought to 
do, that religion is of the utmost concern to us, and that it is of the last moment 
to us to be certain about it and well-grounded in the points before us, particularly 
whether we are rightly informed or not. This anxious concern makes us jealous 
of every opinion and tenacious of our own, breaks much in upon the custom of 
submitting our judgments to the clergy, as is the case in countries where people 
are more indifferent in their search after these things, and more unconcerned in 
the certainty or uncertainty of them. 

I must acknowledge that I think the true and the only just reason that can be 
given for this matter, is not that we are more furious than other people, more 


censorious and rash in our judgment, that we have less charity, or less patience, 
in debating religious points than other people; but the truth is, that we have less 
indifference about them, and cannot sit down contented with a slight and overly 
inquiry, or a cursory or school answer to the doubts in question; but we make it a 
thing of absolute necessity to be fully informed of, and therefore, are earnest in 
the inquiry, and knowing the Scripture to be the great rule of faith, the standard 
for life and doctrine, we fly thither and search for ourselves, not having Popery 
enough to expect an infallible judge, not indifference enough to acquiesce in the 
judgment of the clergy, and perhaps a little too tenacious of our own 
interpretation even in things we are uninstructed about. 

This, indeed, I take to be the true reason why religious disputes increase so 
much here, and why there are such separations and schisms among us, more than 
there are in any other nation in the world. 

I know much of it is laid to the door of the confusions they were all in here 
during the bloody intestine wars in the years 1640 to 1656, and the liberty given 
to all opinions to set up themselves at that time; but I waive that as a question 
that tends to more division. I believe the reason I have given for it stands as well 
grounded, and as likely to be approved, as any I can give, or as any that has been 
given in this case. 

There is another difficult question which still remains before us, and that is, 
what remedy can we apply to this malady? And first, I must answer negatively, 
not to have us be less religious, that we might differ less about it, but to have us 
exercise more charity in our disputes, that we might differ more like men of 
temper, and more like Christians than we do. This is striking at the root of 
religious differences; for if they were carried on mildly, with a peaceable spirit, 
willing to be informed, a disposition to love as brethren, though in everything 
not like-minded — our variety of opinions would not then have the name of 
differences, we should not separate in communion and in charity, though we did 
not agree in everything we were to believe or not to believe about religion. 

It is hard that we should say these differences are the consequences of a nation 
having more religion than their neighbours, since we have still this one part too 
little; and as I suppose us to have more religion, I must be obliged to grant we 
have not enough more; for if, as we have just so much more religion as is 
sufficient to make us quarrelsome in religious disputes, we had yet as much 
more as were sufficient to make us peaceable again after it, then we should be 
religious to purpose. 

So that, in a word, our being so religious as above is only an unhappy middle 
composition between the inquiring and fully-informed Christian on one hand, 
and the careless, indifferent, unconcerned temper that takes up with anything on 


the other hand. 

And this I take to be a just though short account of our differences in England 
about religion. 

It might be a very useful question to start here, namely, where will all our 
unhappy differences end? I, that am not willing to give the worst-natured 
answer, where the best and kindest will hold water, am for the present disposed 
to answer in general, rather than descend to particulars, viz., in heaven. There all 
our unkind, unchristian, unneighbourly, unbrotherly differences will end. We 
shall freely shake hands there with many a pardoned sinner that here we bid 
stand off; embrace many a publican that here we think it a dishonour to converse 
with; see many a heart that we have broken here, with censures, reproachings, 
and revilings, made whole again by the balm of the same Redeemer’s blood. 

There we shall see that there have been other flocks than those of our fold, 
other paths to heaven than those we shut men out from; that those we have 
excommunicated have been taken into that superior communion; and those we 
have placed at our left hand have been there summoned to the right hand; all 
separations will be there taken away, and the mind of every Christian be entirely 
reconciled to one another; no divisions, no differences, no charging sincere 
minds with hypocrisy, or embracing painted hypocrites for saints; everything to 
be seen and to be known as it really is, and by a clear light; none will desire to 
deceive, none be subject to be deceived. 

There we shall look upon all we have done and said in prejudice of the 
character of our brethren with a just change, and sufficiently repair to one 
another all the injurious things we have said, or indeed but thought, of one 
another, by rejoicing in the common felicity and praising the Sovereign Glory 
that had received those we had foolishly rejected, and let those into the same 
heaven whom we had, in the abundance of our pride and the penury of our 
charity, shut out. 

How many actions of men which we, seeing only their outside, have now 
censured, shall we find there by that penetration that cannot err, be accepted for 
their inside sincerity? How many an opinion that we condemn here shall we see 
then to be orthodox? In a word, how many contradicting notions and principles 
which we thought inconsistent with true religion shall we find then to be 
reconcilable to themselves, to one another, and to the fountain of truth? 

All the difficulties in our conceptions of things invisible will then be 
explained; all the doctrines of the immutability of the Divine counsels will then 
be reconcilable to the changeable events of things, and to the varieties often 
happening in the world. The unchangeableness of the Eternal decrees will then 
appear; and yet the efficacy of praying to God to do this, or not do that, to 


pardon, forgive, spare, and forbear, which we now say is inconsistent with those 
unchangeable decrees, shall be reconcilable to that unchangeableness in a 
manner to us now inconceivable. 

And this is the foundation of what I now advance, viz., that in heaven all our 
differences in religion will be reconciled, and will be at an end. If any man ask 
me whether they cannot be ended before, I answer, if we were all thoroughly 
convinced that they would be reconciled then, we should certainly put an end to 
them before; but it is impossible to be done. Men’s convictions of the greatest 
and most certain truths are not equal to one another, or equal to the weight and 
significancy of those truths; and therefore such a general effect of this affair 
cannot be expected on this side of time. 

There is one very great reconciler of religious differences in this world, which 
has sometimes been made use of by Providence to heal the breaches in Christian 
charity among religious people, and it is, generally speaking, very effectual; but 
it is a bitter draught, a potion that goes down with great reluctance, and that is 
persecution. This generally reconciles the differences of Christians about the 
lesser matters in religion. The primitive churches, while under the Roman 
persecutions, had a much greater harmony among themselves, and very few 
schisms and divisions broke out among them. When they did differ in any 
particular points, they wrote healing epistles to one another, contended with 
modesty and with charity, and referred willingly their notions to be decided by 
one another. They did not separate communion, and excommunicate whole 
churches and nations, for a dispute about the celebration of Easter, or unchurch 
one another for the question of receiving and re-baptizing of penitents, as was 
afterwards the case. The furnace of affliction burnt up all that dross, the fury of 
their persecutors kept their minds humble, their zeal for religion hot, and their 
affection for and charity to one another increased as their liberty and their 
number were lessened. 

Thus Bishop Ridley and Bishop Hooper, the first a rigid Church of England 
bishop, the other almost a Presbyterian, or at least a Calvinist, like Peter and 
Paul, differed hotly, and withstood one another to the face in the very beginning 
of the Reformation; but when they came to burn for their religion, fire and 
faggot showed them the reconcilableness of all their disputes, convinced them 
that it was possible for both to hold fast the truth in sincerity and yet entertain 
differing notions of the rites and outsides of the Divine economy, and at the 
stake they ended all their disputes, wrote healing letters to one another, and 
became fellow-martyrs and confessors for that very profession which was so 
intermixed with censure and dislike before. 

And let all that think of this remedy remember that whenever these 


quarrelsome Christians come, by persecution or any other incident, to be thus 
reconciled in their charity, they find always a great deal to ask pardon of one 
another for with respect to what is past; all their violence, heat of zeal, and much 
more heat of passion, all their breach of charity, their reproaches and censures 
and hard words, which have passed between them, will only then serve to bring 
them together with more affection, and to embrace more warmly; for, depend 
upon it, all the differences in religion among good men (for I do not mean 
essential, doctrinal, and fundamental differences), serve only to make them all 
ashamed of themselves at last. 


OF THE WONDERFUL EXCELLENCY OF NEGATIVE RELIGION 
AND NEGATIVE VIRTUE 


Negative virtue sets out like the Pharisee with “ God, I thank thee;” it is a 
piece of religious pageantry, a jointed baby dressed up gay, but, stripped of its 
gewgaws, it appears a naked lump, fit only to please children and deceive fools. 
T is the hope of the hypocrite, it is a cheat upon the neighbourhood, a dress for 
without doors, for ‘tis of no use within; ‘tis a mask put on for a character, and as 
generally it is used to cheat others, ‘tis so ignorantly embraced that we cheat 
even ourselves with it. 

In a word, negative virtue is positive vice, at least when it is made use of in 
any of the two last cases; namely, either as a mask to deceive others, or as a mist 
to deceive ourselves. If a man were to look back upon it to see in what part he 
could take up his nest, or lay a foundation of hope for the satisfaction of his 
mind as to future things, he would find it the most uncomfortable condition to go 
out of the world with that any man in the world can think. 

The reason is plain; compare it with the publican, whom such a man despises. 
“ Here is my landlord a drunkard, one of my tenants is a thief, such a poor man 
is a Swearer, such a rich man a blasphemer, such a tradesman is a cheat, such a 
justice of the peace is an atheist, such a rakish fellow is turned highwayman, 
such a beau is debauched; but I — I that am clothed in negatives, and walk in the 
light of my own vanity — I live a sober, regular, retired life, I am an honest man; 
I defraud nobody; no man ever heard me swear, or an ill word come out of my 
mouth; I never talk irreligiously or profanely, and I am never missed out of my 
seat at church. God, I thank thee! I am not debauched, I am no highwayman, no 
murderer,” &c. Now, what is the difference of all these? I must confess, 
speaking of all these together, and of what is usually the end of them, I think a 
man had better be any of them, nay, almost all of them together, than the man 


himself, and my reason is in a few words as follows. 

All these know themselves to be wicked persons; conscience, though for a 
time oppressed and kept under, yet upon all occasions tells them plainly what 
their condition is, and oftentimes they repent. Tis true, sometimes they do not; 
God is pleased sometimes to treat them in the vindictive attribute, and they are 
cut off in their crimes, insensible and stupid, without a space or a heart to repent; 
and therefore let none take hope in their profligate living from what I am going 
to say. 

Again, others, though they do repent, and God is pleased to give them the 
grace to return to Him as penitents, come to it very late, and sometimes under a 
severe hand, as perhaps on a deathbed, or under some disaster, and oftentimes at 
the gallows. 

But still, I say, those men, though they sin, they do it as a crime, and when 
they come to be told of it often they are brought to repent. But the negative 
Christian I speak of is so full of himself, so persuaded that he is good enough, 
and religious enough already, that he has no thoughts of anything unless it be to 
pull off his hat to God Almighty now and then, and thank Him that he has no 
need of Him. This is the opiate that doses his soul even to the last gasp; and it is 
ten thousand to one but the lethargic dream shoots him through the gulf at once, 
and he never opens his eyes till he arrives in that light where all things are naked 
and open; where he sees too late that he has been a cheat to himself, and has 
been hurried by his own pride in a cloud of negatives into a state of positive 
destruction without remedy. 

I am reading no particular man’s fate; God forbid! I restrain it to no 
circumstances, I point out no persons; it is too solemn a thing to make it a satire; 
‘tis the state, not the man, I speak of. Let the guilty apply it to themselves, and 
the proud good man humble himself and avoid it. 

I have observed that many fall into this case by the excessive vanity of being 
thought well of by their neighbours, obtaining a character, &c. It is a delusion 
very fatal to many; a good name is indeed a precious ointment, and in some 
cases is better than life. But with your pardon, Mr. Negative, it must be a good 
name for good deeds, or otherwise a good name upon a bad life is a painted 
whore, that has a gay countenance upon a rotten, diseased, corrupted carcass. 

Much to be preferred is the general slander of a prejudiced age and a state of 
universal calumny, where the mind is free from the guilt they charge. Such a 
man, though the world spits upon and despises him, looks in with comfort, and 
looks up with hope. 

Hic murus aéneus esto, 
Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 





— Horace. 


General contempt, universal reproach, is a life that requires a world of courage 
and steadiness of mind to support; but be this my portion in this world, with a 
heart that does not reproach me with the guilt, much rather than to be a man of 
negatives only, and who all the world caresses with their good wishes and good 
opinion, but is himself empty of real virtue, a hypocrite at bottom, a cheat, and 
under the delusion of it; whose portion is with hypocrites, and who can neither 
look in, or look up, with pleasure, but must look without himself, for all that can 
be called good, either by others or by himself. 

As at the great and last day the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, so I am 
persuaded the opinion we have of one another here, will be one of the things 
which will be there, and perhaps not till then fully rectified; and we shall be 
there thoroughly enlightened, we shall find room to see that we have been much 
mistaken in our notions of virtue and vice, religion and irreligion, in the 
characters of our neighbours. And I am persuaded we shall see many of our 
acquaintances placed at the right hand of a righteous Judge, whose characters we 
have oppressed with slanders, and who we have censoriously placed at His left 
hand here; and many a painted hypocrite, who has insulted his neighbour with, 
“Standoff, I am holier than thou,” or whom he has turned from with disdain, and 
with a “ This publican! placed at the left hand, who we made no doubt we should 
have seen at the right hand in triumph. 

This is a support to the mind of a good man, even when his enemies, as David 
says, “gnash upon him with their teeth, and have him in derision,” that is to say, 
when he is run down by universal clamour, and damned by the tongues of men, 
even for this world and another. 


Happy the man, who with exalted soul, 

Knows how to rate the great, the prosp’rous fool, 
Who can the insults of the street contemn, 

And values not the rage or tongues of men. 

He, like the sun, exists on his own flame, 

And, when he dies, is to himself a fame. 


But take this with you as you go, that as negative praise will build no man 
comfort, so negative virtue will not support the mind under universal contempt. 
Scandal is much worse than slander; for the first is founded upon real guilt, the 
other attacks innocence. Nothing is a scandal, but what is true; nothing is a 
slander, but what is false. 


He that fortifies himself against reproach, must do it with a certain reserve of 
real and solid virtue and piety; it must be uprightness and integrity that must 
preserve him; nothing but a fund of what is good can support the mind under the 
reproach of being all that is bad; I do not mean neither that the man must be 
perfect, have no follies or failings, have made no excursions, have nothing to be 
laid to the charge of his character; for where then shall the man be found I am 
speaking of? And I may be said to be describing the black swan, a person that is 
not, and never was to be found; but the right way of judging men, and the way 
which alone can be just, is to judge of them by their general conduct; and so a 
man may in his own mind justly denominate himself: as every good action does 
not denominate me to be a good man, so neither does every failing, every folly, 
no, nor every scandalous action, denominate me a hypocrite, or a wicked man; 
otherwise some of the most eminent saints in Scripture, and of every age since 
the Scripture was written, are gone to the devil; and ‘t will be hard to say there 
was ever a good man in the world. 

But I return to my subject, the negative good man: and let me examine him a 
little in his just character, in his conduct, public and private. He is no drunkard, 
but is intoxicated with the pride of his own worth; he is a good neighbour, a 
common arbitrator and peacemaker in other families, but a cursed tyrant in his 
own; he appears in a public place of worship for a show, but never enters into his 
closet and shuts the door about him, to pray to Him that sees in secret; he is 
covered with the vainglorious and ostentatious part of charity, but does all his 
alms before men, to be seen of them; he is mighty eager in the duties of the 
second table, but regardless of the first; appearingly religious to be seen and 
taken notice of by men; but between God and his own soul no intercourse, no 
communication. What is this man? and what comfort is there of the life he lives? 
He knows little, or perhaps nothing, of faith, repentance, and a Christian 
mortified life; in a word, he is a man perfect in the circumstances of religion, and 
perfectly a stranger to the essential part of religion. 

Take this man’s conversation apart, enter into the private and retired part of it, 
what notions has he of misspent hours, and of the natural reflux of all our 
minutes, on to the great centre and gulf of life, eternity? Does he know how to 
put a right value upon time? Does he esteem it the life-blood of his soul, as it 
really is, and act in all the moments of it, as one that must account for them? 
Alas! this is of no weight with such a man; he is too full of himself to enter into 
any notions about an account, either for misspent time, or anything else misdone; 
but persuading himself that he never did anything amiss, entertains no notion of 
judgment to come, eternity, or anything in it. 

What room has a man to expiate, in his thoughts upon so immense and 


inconceivable a subject as that of eternal duration, whose thoughts are all taken 
up, and swelled top-full with his own extraordinary self? It would be impossible 
for any man in the world to entertain one proud thought of himself, if he had but 
one right idea of a future state. Could such a man think that anything in him, or 
anything he could do, could purchase for him a felicity that was to last to 
eternity? What! that a man should be capable in one moment (for life is not that 
in length compared to eternity) to do anything for which he should deserve to be 
made happy to eternity? 

If, then, you can form no equality between what he can do and what he shall 
receive, less can it be founded upon his negative virtue, or what he has forborne 
to do; and if neither his negative nor his positive piety can be equal to the 
reward, and to the eternity that reward is to last for, what then is become of the 
Pharisee? he must think no more of himself, for all his boasts; neither of his 
negatives nor his positives, but of a rich unbounded grace, that rewards 
according to itself, not according to what we can do; and that to be judged at the 
last day according to our works, if literally understood, would be to be undone; 
but we are to be judged by the sincerity of our repentance, to be rewarded 
according to the infinite grace of God, and purchase of Christ, with a state of 
blessedness to an endless eternity. 

Indeed this eternity is not a meditation suitable to the man I am talking of; ‘tis 
a sublime thought, which his bloated imagination has never descended to or 
engaged in; and when it comes he is like to have as little comfort of it as he has 
had thought about it. 

This thought of eternity raises new ideas in my mind, and I cannot go forward 
without a digression upon so important a subject; if the reader approves the 
thought, he will not quarrel about its being a digression. 


ETERNITY 


Hail! mighty circle, unconceived abyss. 

Centre of worlds to come, and grave of this; 

Great gulf of Nature, in whose mighty womb, 

Lies all that thing called Past, that nothing called To come. 


Ever and never, both begun in thee. 
The weak description of eternity, 


Mere sounds which only can thy being confess; 
For how should finite words thee infinite express? 
Thou art duration’s modem name, 

To be, or to have been, in thee are all the same. 


Thy circle holds the pre-existent state 

Of all that’s early, or that shall be late. 

Thou know’st no past or future; all in thee, 
Make up one point. Eternity: 

And, if things mortal measure things sublime, 
Are all one great ubiquity of time. 

To end, begin, be born, and die, 

The accidents of time and life, 


Are nonsense in thy speech, Eternity 

Swallows them all, in thee they end their strife. 
In thee the ends of Nature form one line, 

And generation with corruption join. 


Ages of life describe thy state in vain. 
Even death itself, in thee, lives o’er again. 
Thy radiant, bright, unfaded face, 

Shines over universal space. 

All limits from thy vast extent must flee, 
Old everlasting ‘s but a point to thee. 

Ten everlastings make not one Eternity. 


To thee things past exist as things that are; 

And things to come, as if they were; 

Thou wast the first great when, while there was yet nowhere. 
Even time itself’s a little ball of space, 

Borrowing a flame from thy illustrious face, 

Which, wheeling round, in its own circle burns, 

Rolls out from thy first spring, and into thee returns. 


What we have been, and what we are, 
The present and the time that’s past, 
We can resolve to nothing here, 

But what we are to be in thee at last. 


Deeds soon shall die, however nobly done, 
And thoughts of men, like as themselves decay; 
But time when to eternity roll’d on, 

Shall never, never, never waste away. 


Years, ages, months, weeks, days, and hours 
Wear out, and words to number them shall fail, 
One endless all the wild account devours, 

And thy vast unit casts up all the tale. 
Numbers as far as numbers run 

Are all in thy account but one, 

Or rather are thy reck’ning just begun. 


Thou art the life of immortality, 

When time itself drowns and expires in thee. 

All the great actions of aspiring men, 

By which they build that trifling thing called fame, 
In thy embrace lose all their where and when, 
Reserving not so much as a mere empty name. 


How vain are sorrows of a human state, 
Why mourn th’ afflicted at their fate? 
One point, one moment’s longer far 

Than all their days of sorrow shall appear, 
When wrapt in wonders we shall see, 
And measure their extent by thee. 


In vain are glorious monuments of fame, 
Which fools erect t’? immortalise a name, 

Not half a moment when compared with thee, 
Lives all their fancied immortality. 


Start back, my soul! and with some horror view, 
If with these eyes thou can’st look through. 
Inquire what gives the pain of loss a sting, 

Even hell itself’s a hell, in no one other thing. 


Then with a brightness on thy face, 


An emanation from that glorious place, 

A joy which no dark cloud can overcast, 

And which Eternity itself cannot outlast, 

Reflect, my soul! Duration dwells on high, 

And heaven itself’s made heaven, by blest Eternity. 


But to the purpose in hand, for I have not done with this man of negatives yet 
And now let us bring him more nearly and seriously to a converse with the 
invisible world. He looks into it with horror and dreadful apprehensions, as 
Felix, when St. Paul reasoned of temperance, righteousness, and of judgment to 
come. Felix was a moral heathen, that is to say, a man of negatives, like him I 
am speaking of. What was then the case? He trembled. Pray, what is it 
reasonable to think Felix trembled at? If I may give my opinion, who am but a 
very mean expositor of texts, it was this or something like it. 

Felix was a philosopher as well as a man of power; and by his wisdom, as also 
by his reverence of the gods, which at that time was the sum of religion, had 
been a man of morals, a man that had practised temperance and righteousness, as 
the life which was unquestionably to be rewarded by the powers above with an 
Elysian felicity, that is to say, according to the Roman maxim, that the gods 
were the rewarders of virtue. 

But when the blessed Apostle came to reason with Felix how unlikely it was 
that these negatives should purchase our happiness hereafter, he showed him that 
the gods could not be in debt to us for the practice of virtue, which was indeed 
no more than living most suitable to our reason; that a life of virtue and 
temperance was its own reward, by giving a healthy body, a clear head, a 
composed life, &c., fitting the man for all other worldly enjoyments adequate to 
his reason and his present felicity as a man. But eternal happiness must come 
from another spring, namely, from the infinite, unbounded grace of a provoked 
God, who having erected a righteous tribunal, where every heart should be 
searched, and where every tongue would confess itself guilty, and stand self- 
condemned. Jesus Christ, whom Paul preached, would separate such as by faith 
and repentance He had brought home and united to Himself by the grace of 
adoption, and on the foot of His having laid down His life a ransom for them, 
had appointed them to salvation. 

When poor negative Felix heard of this, and that all his philosophy, his 
temperance, and righteousness, if it had been ten thousand times as great, would 
weigh nothing and plead nothing for him at that judicature, and that he began to 
see the justice and reason of this, for Paul reasoned him into it; I say, when he 
saw this, he trembled indeed, as well he might, and as all negative people will. 


What a strange idea must that Pharisee have of God, who went up with the 
publican to the temple to pray. T is observable he went with a good stock of 
assurance in his face that could come to the altar as he did, not to offer any 
sacrifice; we do not find he carried any offering, or bespoke the priest to make 
any atonement; he wanted no priests to make any confession to. Good man, as he 
thought he was, he had no sins to confess; he rather came up to the altar to even 
accounts with heaven, and like the other man in the Gospel, tell God that he had 
fulfilled the whole law, and had done all those things that were commanded, 
even from his youth; so, as before, he only pulled off his hat to his God, and let 
Him know that there was nothing between them at present, and away he goes 
about his business. 

But the poor wretch whom he despised, and whom he had left behind him, for 
he durst come no further, acted quite another part. He had at first, indeed, in 
sense of his duty, resolved to go up to the temple; but when he saw the splendour 
and majesty of God represented by the glory of that elevated building, I say, 
when he saw that, though a great way off, and then looked into his own heart, all 
his negative confidences failing him, and a sense of miserable circumstances 
coming upon him, he stops short, and with a blow ¢ of reflection, and perfectly 
unmixed with any of the Pharisee’s pride, he looks down in humility, but lifts up 
his heart in a penitential faith, with a “ Lord, be merciful to me a sinner.” 

Here was faith, repentance, duty, and confession, all conjoined in one act, and 
the mini’s work was done at once, he went away justified. When the negative 
Pharisee went home, the self-same vain wretch that he came out, with “ God, I 
thank thee,” in his mouth, and a mass of pride in his heart, that nothing could 
convince. 

In what glorious colours do the Scriptures upon all occasions represent those 
two hand-in-hand graces, faith and repentance! There is not one mention of faith 
in the whole Scripture but what is recommending some way or other to our 
admiration and to our practice; ‘tis the foundation and the top-stone of all 
religion, the right hand to lead and the left hand to support, in the whole journey 
of a Christian, even through this world and into the next. In a word, ‘tis the sum 
and substance of the Gospel foundation. 

Religion seems to have been founded upon three establishments in the world, 
in all which the terms of life are laid down at the end of our acceptance of it. 

The first establishment was with Adam in Paradise; the terms of which were, “ 
Forbear and live.” 

The second establishment was with the children of Israel, in the giving of the 
Law; the terms of which were, “ Do and live.” 

The third establishment is that of the Gospel of Jesus Christ; the terms of 


which are, “ Believe and live.” 

So that, in a word, faith is the substance and fulfilling of Gospel religion, the 
plan of righteousness, and the great efficient of eternal life. Let me break out 
here upon this glorious subject, and pardon the excursion, I entreat you. 


FAITH 


Hail! mystic, realising vision, hail! 
Heaven’s duplicate, eternity’s entail; 
God’s representative to hand us on, 

And for us claim a station near His throne. 


Not the eternal battlements of brass, 

Gates, a whole hell of devils could never pass; 
Not angels, not the bright seraphic train, 
Which drove out Adam from the sacred plain; 
Not all the flaming swords Heaven ever drew, 
Shall shut thee out, or intercept thy view. 


Boldly thou scal’st the adamantine wall, 

Where heaps of fainting suppliants fall, 

Where doubt has thousands and ten thousands slain, 
And hypocrites knock hard in vain. 


Soaring above the dark abyss of fear, 

Quite out of sight, behind thou leav’st despair, 
Who fainting, and unable to keep pace, 

Gives up the prize, gives out the race, 

Faints by the way, and fainting cries, 

I can’t, and so for fear of dying, dies. 


While thou, on air of hope, fanning thy wings, 

With gentle gales of joy, from whence assurance springs, 
Mount’st on, and passing all th’ ethereal bounds, 

Thy head with beatific rapture crowns. 


Great pilot of the soul, who goes before 

The dangers of the dreadful voyage t’ explore, 
Enters the very place, and when ‘tis there. 
Sends back expresses to support us here. 
Negotiates peace, gains the great pledge of love. 
And gets it ratified above. 


With awful confidence at Heaven’s high throne, 

It rather humbly claims than merely prays. 

Pleads, promises, and calls them all its own. 

And trusts to have, even then, when Heaven denies. 


On earth what wonders has it wrought! 

Rather what wonders has it not? 

It has parted rivers, dried up seas. 

Made hills of those, and walls of these. 

And if to this great mountain it should say, 

“Move off, O hill, and roll to yonder sea,? 

The sea and mountain, too, must both obey. 

If towards heaven it looks, ‘tis ne’er in vain, 

From thence t has brought down fire, ‘t has brought down rain. 
And thither it ascends in flame again. 


Its influence is so vigorous and intense, 

It pierces all the negatives of sense. 

Things quite invisible to sight it sees, 

Things difficult performs with ease: 

Things imperceptible to us it knows, 

Things utterly impossible it does: 

Things unintelligible it understands. 

Things high (superior to itself) commands, 
Things in themselves unnatural reconciles, 
Weakness to strength, and to its sorrows smiles, 
Hopes against hope, and in despair ‘s resigned. 
And spite of storms without, it calms the mind. 


Say, unborn lamp, what feeds thy flame. 
In all varieties the same? 


What wonder-working hand thy power supplies? 
Nature and reason’s just surprise. 


Nature and reason join thee hand in hand, 

And to thy just dominion stoop the mind: 

But neither can thy workings understand. 

And in thy swifter pace thou leav’st them both behind. 

‘T was from thy motion fortified by thee, 

Peter asked leave to walk upon the sea, 

When his great Lord said, “ Come,” and Faith said, “Go,” 
What heart could fear? What coward tongue say, no? 
Boldly he stept upon the flowing wave, 

And might have marched through fire or through the grave, 
While He stood by who had the power to save. 

But soon as Peter lost his hold of thee, 

He sunk like lead into the sea. 

All thy magnetic power disperst and gone. 

The heavenly charm was broke, and Peter quite undone; 
And had not help been just at hand. 

Peter had gone the nearest way to land. 


Made up of wonders, and on wonders fixed, 

Of contradicting qualities thou’rt mixed. 

Small as a grain, yet as a Mountain great, 

A child in growth, yet as a giant strong; 

A beggar, yet above a king in state: 

Of birth but short, yet in duration long. 

How shall we reconcile thee to our sense? 

Here thou would’st pass for mere impertinence. 
Thy teasing nature would thy end defeat, 

So humble, and yet so importunate. 


See the great test of faith, the greatest sure, 

That Heaven e’er put a mortal to endure. 

She cried, she begged, nay, she believed and prayed, 
Yet long neglected, and as long denied; 

At last, as if commanded to despair, 

She’s almost told it was not in His power. 

That she was out of His commission placed, 


Shut out by Heaven, by race accurst 

Woman! I am not sent to thee! 

Woman! thou hast no share in Me! 

Was ever creature born, but this, could hear 

Such words proclaimed from Heaven and not despair? 


But still she prays, adheres, petitions, cries, 
And on the Hand that thrusts her back relies: 
Till moved, as ‘t were, with her impertinence, 
He calls her dog, and challenges her sense, 

To tell her whether such as she are fed. 

With food appropriate, or the household bread. 


But all was one; her faith so often tried, 

Too strong to fail, too firm to be denied: 

She follows still, allows her outcast state, 

The more thrust off, the more importunate: 
Every repulse she meets, revives her prayer. 
And she builds hope because she ‘s bid despair; 
He call her dog, she calls herself so too, 

But pleads as such the fragments that are due. 
The case so doubtful, the repulse so long, 

Her sex so weak, and yet her faith so strong, 
Heaven yields! The victory of faith’s obtained. 
And all she asked, and all she sought for, gained. 
Mysterious flame! tell us from whence 

Thou draw’ st that cleaving confidence, 

That strange, that irresistible desire. 

That with such magic force sets all the soul on fire; 
By which thou can’st to Heaven itself apply, 

In terms which Heaven itself cannot deny. 


A power So great, an influence so sure, 

Not Heaven itself the wrestlings can endure. 

See how the struggling angel yields the day, 

When Jacob’s faith bias Jacob pray. 

Let me alone, the heavenly vision cries. 

No, no, says conquering faith, never without my prize. 
Heaven yields! Victorious faith prevailed. 


And all the blessings asked for he entailed. 


Blest humble confidence, that finds the way 
To know we shall be heard before we pray; 
Heav’n’s high insurance-office, where we give 
The premium faith, and then the grant receive. 


Stupendous gift! from what strange spring below, 
Can such a supernatural product flow? 

From Heaven, and Heaven alone it must derive; 
For Heaven alone can keep its flame alive. 


No spring below can send out such a stream, 
No fire below emit so bright a flame, 

Of nature and original divine. 

It does all other gifts of Heaven outshine. 


Thou art the touchstone of all other grace, 

No counterfeits can keep thy pace. 

The weighty standard of our best desires, 

The true sublime, which every breast inspires, 
By thee we rise to such a height of flame. 

As neither thought can reach nor language name, 
Such as St Paul himself could hardly know, 
Whether he really was alive or no: 

When clothed in raptures lifted up by thee, 

He saw by faith, what none without it see. 


Just Heaven, that in thy violence delights, 

And easily distinguishes thy flights 

From the thin outside warmth of hypocrites, 
Approves, accepts, rewards, and feeds thy flame, 
And gives this glorious witness to thy fame, 
That all our gifts are hallowed by thy name. 


By thee our souls on wings of joy ascend. 

Climb the third heaven, an entrance there demand. 
As sure those gates to thee shall open wide, 

As without thee we ‘re sure to be denied. 


No bars, no bolts, no flaming swords appear, 
To shock thy confidence, or move thy fear. 


To thee the patent passage always free. 

Peter himself received the keys from thee; 

Or, which we may conceive with much more ease, 
Thou art thyself the gate, thyself the keys. 


Thine was the fiery chariot, thine the steeds, 
That fetched Elijah from old Jordan’s plains; 
Such a long journey such a voiture needs, 
And thou the steady coachman held the reins. 


Thine was the wondrous mantle he threw down, 
By which successive miracles were wrought; 
For ‘twas the prophet’s faith, and not his gown, 
Elisha so importunately sought. 


Bright pole-star of the soul, forever fixed, 

The mind’s sure guide, when anxious and perplexed; 
When wandering in the abyss of thoughts and cares, 
Where no way out and no way in appears; 

When doubt and horror, the extremes of fear, 
Surround the soul, and prompt her to despair. 


Thou shin’st aloft, open’st a gleam of light, 

And show’st all heaven to our sight; 

Thou gild’st the soul with sudden smiles, and joy, 
And peace, that hell itself can ne’er destroy. 


If all this be to be said, and all indeed but a poetical trifle upon this exalted 
subject, what is become of our negative Christian in all this? There is not a word 
of negative religion in all the description of faith, any more than there is of faith 
in all our negative religion. 

Now let us follow this poor negative wretch to his deathbed; and there having 
very little other notion of religion — for ‘tis the fate of those that trust to their 
negatives to have little else in their thoughts — if a good man come to talk with 
him, if he talks out of that way he puts him all into confusion; for if he cannot 
swim upon the bladders of his negatives he drowns immediately, or he buoys 


himself up above your reproofs, and goes on as before. He is a little like the 
Polish Captain Uratz, who was executed for the murder of Mr. Thynne, who, 
when they talked to him of repentance and of Jesus Christ, said he was of such 
and such a family, and he hoped God would have some respect to him as a 
gentleman. 

But what must a poor minister do who, being filled with better principles, 
prays for this vainglorious man? Must he say, “ Lord, accept this good man, for 
he has been no drunkard, no swearer, no debauched person; he has been a just, a 
charitable man, has done a great deal of good among his neighbours, and never 
wilfully wronged any man; he has not been so wicked as it is the custom of the 
times to be, nor has lie shown bad examples to others; Lord, be merciful to this 
excellent good man?” 

No, no, the poor sincere minister knows better things; and if he prays with 
him, he turns him quite inside out, represents him as a poor mistaken creature, 
who now sees that he is nothing, and has nothing in himself, but casts himself 
entirely, as a miserable lost sinner, into the arms of a most merciful Saviour, 
praying to be accepted on the merits of Jesus Christ, and no other; so that there is 
all his negative bottom unravelled at once; and if this is not his case it must be 
worse. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


OF LISTENING TO THE VOICE OF 
PROVIDENCE 


WE are naturally backward to inform ourselves of our duty to our Maker and to 
ourselves; it is a study we engage in with great reluctance, and it is but too 
agreeable to us, when we meet with any difficulty which we think gives us a just 
occasion to throw off any farther inquiries of that kind. 

Hence I observe the wisest of men often run into mistakes about the things 
which, speaking of religion, we call duty, taking up slight notions of them, and 
believing they understand enough of them, by which they rob themselves of the 
advantages as well as comfort of a farther search; or, on the other hand, taking 
up with the general knowledge of religious principles, and the common duties of 
a Christian life, are satisfied with knowing what they say is sufficient to carry 
them to heaven, without inquiring into those things which are helpful and 
assistant to make that strait path easy and pleasant to themselves, and to make 
them useful to others by the way. 

Solomon was quite of another opinion, when he bid us cry after knowledge, 
and lift up our voice for understanding — dig for her as for silver, and search for 
her as for hid treasure. It is certain here that he meant religious knowledge, and it 
is explained in the very next words, with an encouraging promise to those that 
shall enter upon the search, viz., Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
and find the knowledge of God. 

I am of opinion that it is our unquestioned duty to inquire after everything in 
our journey to the eternal habitation which God has permitted us to know, and 
thus to raise difficulties in the way of our just search into Divine discoveries, is 
to act like Solomon’s sluggard, who saith, “ There is a lion without, I shall be 
slain in the streets” (Prov. xxii. 13). That is, he sits down in his ignorance, 


repulsed with imaginary difficulties, without making one step in the search after 
the knowledge which he ought to dig for as for hid treasure. 

Let us, then, be encouraged to our duty; let us boldly inquire after everything 
that God has permitted us to know. I grant that secret things belong to God, and I 
shall labour to keep my due distance; but I firmly believe that there are no secret 
things belonging to God, and which as such we are forbidden to inquire into, but 
what also are so preserved in secrecy that by all our inquiries we cannot arrive at 
the knowledge of them; and it is a most merciful, as well as wise dispensation, 
that we are only forbid inquiring after those things which we cannot know, and 
that all those things are effectually locked up from our knowledge which we are 
forbidden to inquire into. The case is better with us than it was with Adam. We 
have not the tree of knowledge first planted in our view, as it were tempting us 
with its beauty, and within our reach, and then a prohibition upon pain of death; 
but blessed be God, we may eat of all the trees in the garden, and all those of 
which we are not allowed to take are placed both out of our sight and out of our 
reach. 

I am making way here to one of the trees of sacred knowledge, which, though 
it may grow in the thickest of the wood, and be surrounded with some briars and 
thorns, so as to place it a little out of sight, yet I hope to prove that it is our duty 
to taste of it, and that the way to come at it is both practicable and plain. 

But to waive the allegory, as I am entering into the nicest search of Divine 
things that perhaps the whole scheme of religion directs us to, it is absolutely 
necessary at our entrance, if possible, to remove every difficulty, explain every 
principle, and lay down every foundation so undeniably clear, that nothing may 
appear dark or mysterious in our first conceptions of things — no stumbling- 
block lie at the threshold, and the humble reader may meet with no repulse from 
his own apprehensions of not understanding what he is going to read. 

Listening to the voice of Providence is my subject; I am willing to suppose, in 
the first place, that I am writing to those who acknowledge the two grand 
principles upon which all religion depends. 1. That there is a God, a first great 
moving cause of all things, an eternal Power, prior, and consequently superior, to 
all power and being. 2. That this eternal Power, which I call God, is the Creator 
and Governor of all things, viz., of heaven and earth. 

To avoid needless distinctions concerning which of the persons in the 
Godhead are exercised in the creating power, and which in the governing power, 
I offer that glorious text, Psalm xxxiii. 6, as a repulse to all such cavilling 
inquiries, where the whole Trinity is plainly entitled to the whole creating work: 
— “ By the Word (God the Son) of the Lord (God the Father) were the heavens 
made, and all the host of them by the breath (God the Holy Ghost) of His 


mouth.” 

Having thus presupposed the belief of the being and the creating work of God, 
and declared that I am writing to such only who are ready to own they believe 
that God is, and that He created the heaven and the earth, the sea and all that in 
them is, I think I need not make any preamble to introduce the following 
propositions, viz.: 

1. That this eternal God guides by His providence the whole world, which He 
has created by His power. 

2. That this Providence manifests a particular care over and concern in the 
governing and directing man, the best and last created creature on earth. 

Natural religion proves the first, revealed religion proves the last of these 
beyond contradiction. Natural religion intimates the necessity of a Providence 
guiding and governing the world, from the consequence of the wisdom, justice, 
prescience, and goodness of the Creator. 

It would be absurd to conceive of God exerting infinite power to create a 
world, and not concerning His wisdom, which is His providence, in guiding the 
operations of Nature, so as to preserve the order of His creation, and the 
obedience and subordination of consequences and causes throughout the course 
of that nature, which is in part the inferior life of that creation. 

Revealed religion has given such a light into the care and concern of this 
Providence, in an especial manner, in and over that part of the creation called 
man, that we must likewise deny principles if we enter into disputes about it. 

For him the peace of the creation is preserved, the climates made habitable, 
the creatures subjected and made nourishing, all vegetative life made medicinal; 
so that indeed the whole creation seems to be entailed upon him as an 
inheritance, and given to him for a possession, subjected to his authority, and 
governed by him as viceroy to the King of all the earth; the management of it is 
given to him as tenant to the great Proprietor, who is Lord of the manor, or 
Landlord of the soil. And it cannot be conceived, without great inconsistency of 
thought, that this world is left entirely to man’s conduct, without the supervising 
influence and the secret direction of the Creator. 

This I call Providence, to which I give the whole power of guiding and 
directing of the creation, and managing of it, by man who is His deputy or 
substitute, and even the guiding, influencing, and overruling man himself also. 

Let critical annotators enter into specific distinctions of Providence, and its 
way of acting, as they please, and as the formalities of the schoolmen direct; the 
short description I shall give of it is this, that it is that operation of the power, 
wisdom, justice, and goodness of God by which He influences, governs, and 
directs not only the means, but the events, of all things which concern us in this 


world. 

I say it is that operation, let them call it what they will, which acts thus; I am 
no way concerned to show how it acts, or why it acts thus and thus in particular; 
we are to reverence its sovereignty, as it is the finger of God Himself, who is the 
Sovereign Director; and we are to observe its motions, obey its dictates, and 
listen to its voice, as it is, and because it is, particularly employed for our 
advantage. 

It would be a very proper and useful observation here, and might take up 
much of this work, to illustrate the goodness of Providence, in that it is, as I say, 
particularly employed for the advantage of mankind. But as this is not the main 
design, and will come in naturally in every part of the work I am upon, I refer it 
to the common inferences, which are to be drawn from the particulars, as I go 
on. 

It is, indeed, the most rational foundation of the whole design before me; it is 
therefore that we should listen to the voice of Providence, because it is 
principally determined, and determines all other things, for our advantage. 

But I return to the main subject — the voice of Providence, the language or 
the meaning of Providence. 

Nothing is more frequent than for us to mistake Providence, even in its most 
visible appearances; how easy, then, must it be to let its silent actings, which 
perhaps are the most pungent and significant, pass our observation. 

I am aware of the error many fall into, who, determining the universal 
currency of events to Providence, and that not the minutest thing occurs in the 
course of life but by the particular destination of Heaven, by consequence entitle 
Providence to the efficiency of their own follies; as if a person presuming to 
smoke his pipe in a magazine of gunpowder should reproach Providence with 
blowing up the castle, for which indeed he ought to be hanged; or a man leaving 
his house or shop open in the night, should charge Providence with appointing 
him to be robbed, and the like. Nay, to carry it farther, every murderer or thief 
may allege Providence, that determines and directs everything, directed him to 
such wickedness; whereas Providence itself, notwithstanding the crimes of men, 
is actively concerned in no evil. 

But I pass all these things; the subject I am treating upon is of another nature. 
The design here is to instruct us in some particular things relating to Providence 
and its government of men in the world, which it will be worth our while to 
observe, without inquiring how far it does or does not act in other methods. 

There is, it is true, a difficulty to shake off all the wry steps which people take 
to amuse themselves about Providence, and for this reason I take so much pains 
at first to avoid them. Many men entitle Providence to things which it is not 


concerned about, speaking abstractedly; but, which is a much worse error, many 
also take no notice of those things which Providence particularly, and even in a 
very remarkable manner, distinguishes itself by its concern in. 

If Providence guides the world, and directs the issues and events of things; if it 
commands causes and forms the connection of circumstances in the world, as no 
man that owns the principles mentioned above will deny; and, above all, if the 
general scope of Providence, and of the government of the world by its 
influence, be for our advantage, then it follows, necessarily, that it is our 
business and our interest to listen to its voice. 

By listening to the voice of Providence, I mean to study its meaning in every 
circumstance of life, in every event; to learn to understand the end and design of 
Providence in everything that happens, what is the design of Providence in it 
respecting ourselves, and what our duty to do upon the particular occasion that 
offers. If a man were in danger of drowning in a shipwrecked vessel, and 
Providence presented a boat coming towards him, he would scarce want to be 
told that it was his business to make signals of distress, that the people in the 
said boat might not pass by ignorant of his condition, and give him no 
assistance; if he did, and omitted it, he would have little cause to concern 
Providence in his ruin. 

There is certainly a rebellion against Providence, which Heaven itself will not 
always concern itself to overrule; and he that throws himself into a river to 
drown himself, he that hangs himself up to a beam, he that shoots himself into 
the head with a pistol, shall die in spite of all the notions of decree, destiny, fate, 
or whatever we weakly call Providence; in such cases, Providence will not 
always concern itself to prevent it; and yet it is no impeachment of the 
sovereignty of Heaven in directing, decreeing, and governing all events in the 
world. 

Providence decrees that events shall attend upon causes in a direct chain, and 
by an evident necessity, and has doubtless left many powers of good and evil 
seemingly to ourselves, and, as it were, in our hands, as the natural product of 
such causes and consequences, which we are not to limit and cannot expressly 
determine about, but which we are accountable for the good or evil application 
of; otherwise we were in vain exhorted and commanded to do any good thing, or 
to avoid any wicked one. Rewards and punishments would be incongruous with 
sovereign justice, and promises and threatenings be perfectly unmeaning, useless 
things—mankind being no free agent to himself, or intrusted with the necessary 
powers which those promises and threatenings imply. 

But all these things are out of my present inquiry. I am for freely and entirely 
submitting all events to Providence; but not to be supinely and unconcernedly 


passive, as if there was nothing warning, instructing, or directing in the 
premonitions of God’s providence, and which He expected we should take 
notice of, and take warning by. The “ prudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth 
himself.” How does he foresee it, since it is not in man to direct himself? There 
are intimations given us, by which a prudent man may sometimes foresee evil 
and hide himself; and I must take these all out of the devil’s hands if possible, 
and place Providence at the head of the invisible world, as well as at the helm of 
this world; and though I abhor superstitious and sceptical notions of the world of 
spirits, of which I purpose to speak hereafter, either in this work or in some other 
by itself— I say, though I am not at all a sceptic, yet I cannot doubt but that the 
invisible hand of Providence, which guides and governs this world, does with a 
secret power likewise influence the world, and may, and I believe does, direct 
from thence silent messengers on many occasions — whether sleeping or 
waking, whether directly or indirectly, whether by hints, impulses, allegories, 
mysteries, or otherwise, we know not; and does think fit to give us such alarms, 
such previous and particular knowledge of things that, if listened to, might many 
ways be useful to the prudent man to foresee the evil, and hide himself. 

The only objection, and which I can see no method to give a reason for and no 
answer to, is, why, if it be the work of Providence, those things should be so 
imperfect, so broken, so irregular, that men may either never be able to pass any 
right judgment of them, as is sometimes the case, or make a perfect judgment of 
them, which is often the case, and so the end of the intimation be entirely 
defeated, without any fault, neglect, or omission of the man. 

This we can no more account for than we can for the handwriting upon the 
wall at the great feast of Belshazzar, viz., why it was written in a character which 
none could understand; and which, if the prophet had not been found, had 
perhaps never been known, or at least not till the king’s fate, which was even 
then irretrievable, had been over. 

This, indeed, we cannot account for, and can only say it is our duty to study 
these things, to listen to the voice of them and obey their secret dictates, as far as 
reason directs, without an over-superstitious regard to them any more than a total 
neglect, leaving the reason of Providence’s acting thus to be better understood 
hereafter. 

But to describe a little what I mean by listening to the voice of Providence: it 
is the reverse of the supine stupid man, whose character I shall come to by-and- 
by. The man I would recommend lives, first, in a general belief that Providence 
has the supreme direction of all his affairs, even of his in particular, as well as 
those of the world; that ‘tis his mercy that it is so, that ‘tis the effect of an 
infinitely wise and gracious disposition from above that he subsists; and that it is 


not below the dignity any more than ‘tis remote from the power of an infinite, 
wise, and good Being to take cognisance of the least thing concerning him. 

This, in the consequence, obliges him to all I say; for to him who firmly 
believes that Providence stoops to concern itself for him, and to order the least 
article of his affairs, it necessarily follows that he should concern himself in 
everything that Providence does which comes within his reach, that he may 
know whether he be interested in it or not. 

If he neglects this, he neglects himself — he abandons all concern about 
himself; since he does not know but that the very next particular act of 
Providence, which comes within his reach to distinguish, may be interested in 
him and he in it. 

It is not for me to dictate here to any man what particular things relating to 
him Providence is concerned in, or what not, or how far any incident of life is or 
is not the particular act and deed of the government of Providence. But as it is 
the received opinion of every good man that nothing befalls us without the active 
or passive concern of Providence in it, so it is impossible this good man can be 
unconcerned in whatever that Providence determines concerning him. 

If it be true, as our Saviour Himself says, that not a hair falls from our heads 
without the will of our heavenly Father, then not a hair ought to fall from our 
heads without our having our eyes up to our heavenly Father in it. 

I take the text in its due latitude, namely, that not the minutest incident of life 
befalls us without the active will of our Father directing it, or the passive will of 
our Father suffering it; so I take the deduction from it in the same latitude, that 
nothing, of how mean a nature so-ever, can befall us, but what we ought to have 
our eyes up to our heavenly Father in it, be resigned to Him in the event, and 
subjected to Him in the means; and he that neglects this lives in contempt of 
Providence, and that in the most provoking manner possible. 

I am not answerable for any extremes these things may lead weak people into; 
I know some are apt to entitle the hand of God to the common and most 
ridiculous trifles in Nature; as a religious creature I knew, seeing a bottle of beer 
being over ripe burst out, the cork fly up against the ceiling, and the froth follow 
it like an engine, cried out, “ O! the wonders of omnipotent Power! “ But I am 
representing how a Christian with an awful regard to the government of 
Providence in the world, and particularly in all his own affairs, subjects his mind 
to a constant obedience to the dictates of that Providence, gives an humble 
preference to it in all his conclusions, waits the issues of it with a cheerful 
resignation, and, in a word, listens carefully to the voice of Providence, that he 
may be always obedient to the heavenly vision. 

Whether this Divine emanation has any concern in the notices, omens, dreams, 


voices, hints, forebodings, impulses, &c., which seem to be a kind of 
communication with the invisible world, and a converse between the spirits 
embodied and those unembodied, and how far, without prejudice to the honour 
and our reverence of Providence, and without danger of scepticism and a kind of 
radicated infidelity, those things may be regarded, is a nice and difficult thing to 
resolve, and I shall treat of it by itself. 

It has been the opinion of good men of all ages that such things are not to be 
totally disregarded; to say how far they are to be depended upon, I am not to take 
upon me.* How far they may or may not be concerned in the influence of 
Providence, I also dare not say. But as the verity of astronomy is evidenced by 
the calculation of eclipses, so the certainty of this communication of spirits is 
established by the concurrence of events with the notices they sometimes give; 
and if it be true, as I must believe, that the divine Providence takes cognisance of 
all things belonging to us, I dare not exclude it from having some concern, how 
much I do not say, in these things also. But of this in its place. 

* T have here transposed some words which seem to have got out of their 
proper place. 

Whenever Providence discovers anything of this arcanum I desire to listen to 
the voice of it, and this is one of the things I recommend to others. Indeed, I 
would be very cautious how I listen to any other voices from that country than 
such as I am sure are conveyed to me from Heaven for my better understanding 
the whole mystery. 

If, then, we are to listen to the voice of Nature, and to the voices of creatures, 
viz., to the voice of the invisible agents of the world of spirits, as above, much 
more are we to listen to the voice of God. 

I have already hinted that He that made the world we are sure guides it, and 
His providence is equally wonderful as His power. But nothing in the whole 
course of His providence is more worthy our regard, especially as it concerns us 
His creatures, than the silent voice, if it may be allowed me to call it so, of His 
managing events and causes. He that listens to the Providence of God listens to 
the voice of God, as He is seen in the wonders of His government, and as He is 
seen in the wonders of His omnipotence. 

If, then, the events of things are His, as well as the causes, it is certainly well 
worth our notice, when the sympathy or relation between events of things and 
their causes most eminently appears; and how can any man who has the least 
inclination to observe what is remarkable in the world, shut his eyes to the 
visible discovery which there is in the events of Providence of a supreme Hand 
guiding them? For example, when visible punishments follow visible crimes, 
who can refrain confessing the apparent direction of supreme justice? When 


concurrence of circumstances directs to the cause, men that take no notice of 
such remarkable pointings of Providence openly contemn Heaven, and 
frequently stand in the light of their own advantages. 

The concurrence of events is a light to their causes, and the methods of 
Heaven, in some things, are a happy guide to us to make a judgment in others; he 
that is deaf to these things shuts his ears to instruction, and, like Solomon’s fool, 
hates knowledge. 

The dispositions of Heaven to approve or condemn our actions are, many of 
them, discovered by observation; and it is easy to know when that hand of 
Providence opens the door for, or shuts it against, our measures, if we will bring 
causes together, and compare former things with present, making our judgment 
by the ordinary rules of Heaven’s dealing with men. 

How, and from what hand, come the frequent instances of severe judgment 
following rash and hellish imprecations, when men call for God’s judgment, and 
Providence, or justice rather, obeys the summons, and comes at their call? A 
man calls God to witness to an untruth, and wishes himself struck dumb, blind, 
or dead, if it is not true, and is struck dumb, blind, or dead. Is not this a voice? 
does not Heaven, with the stroke, cry, Castigo te — be it to thee as thou hast 
said? He must Dc deaf who cannot hear it, and worse than deaf that does not 
heed it; such executions from Heaven are in terrorem, as offenders among men 
are punished as well for example to others as to prevent their doing the like 
again. 

Innumerable ways the merciful disposition of Providence takes to discover to 
us what He expects we should do in difficult cases; and doubtless, then, it 
expects at the same time we should take notice of those directions. 

We are short-sighted creatures at best, and can see but a little way before us — 
I mean, as to the events of things. We ought, therefore, to make use of all the 
lights and helps we can get; these, if nicely regarded, would be some of the most 
considerable to guide us in many difficult cases. 

Would we carefully listen to the concurrence of Providence in the several 
parts of our lives, we should stand less in need of the more dangerous helps of 
visions, dreams, and voices from less certain intelligences. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance, being to go a journey into the north, was 
twice taken very ill the day he had appointed to begin his journey, and so was 
obliged to put off going. This he took for a direction from Heaven that he should 
not go at all; and in very few days after his wife was taken sick and died, which 
made it absolutely necessary for him to be at home to look after his affairs; and 
had he gone away before, must certainly have been obliged to come back again. 

The Romans had certainly the foundation of this principle in their prudent 


observations of days and circumstances of days, nor is Scripture itself void of the 
like, but rather points out to the observation, particularly that of the children of 
Israel, who, after 430 years were expired from their coming into Egypt, “Even in 
the self-same day departed they thence” (Exod. xii. 41, 42). This is the day, that 
remarkable day; several other Scriptures mention periodical times, dies infaustus 
— the prudent shall keep silence in that time, for it is an evil time. 

We find Providence stoops to restrain not the actions of men only, but even its 
own actions to days and times; doubtless for our observation, and in some things 
for our instruction. I do not so much refer to the revolutions of things and 
families on particular days, which are therefore by some people called lucky and 
unlucky days, as I do to the observing how Providence causes the revolutions of 
days to form a concurrence between the actions of men, which it does not 
approve, or does approve, and the reward of these actions in this world, by 
which men may, if they think fit to distinguish and observe right upon them, see 
the crime or merit of those actions in the Divine resentment, may read the sin in 
the punishment, and may learn conviction from the revolution of circumstances 
in the appointment of Heaven. 

I have seen several collections of such things made by private hands, some 
relating to family circumstances, some to public; also, in the unnatural wars in 
England, between the King and the Parliament, I have heard many such things 
have been observed. For example, the same day of the year and month that Sir 
John Hotham kept out Hull against King Charles the First, and refused him 
entrance, was the same Sir John Hotham put to death by the very Parliament that 
he did that exploit for; that King Charles himself was sentenced to die by the 
High Court of Justice, as it was then called, the same day of the month that he 
signed the warrant for the execution of the Earl of Strafford, which, as it was 
then said by some of his friends, was cutting off his own right hand. The same 
day that King James the Second came to the crown, against the design of the Bill 
of Exclusion, the .same day he was voted abdicated by Parliament, and the 
throne filled by the Prince of Orange and his princess. 

These, or such as these, seem to be a kind of silent sentence of Providence 
upon such actions, animadverting upon them in a judicial manner, and intimating 
plainly, that the animadversion had a retrospect to what was passed, and those 
that listen to the voice of Providence in such things should at least lay them up in 
their hearts. 

Eminent deliverances in sudden dangers are of the most significant kind of 
providences, and which, accordingly, have a loud voice in them, calling upon us 
to be thankful to that blessed Hand that has been pleased to spare and protect us. 
The voice of such signal deliverances is frequently a just call upon us to 


repentance, and looks directly that way; often ‘tis a caution against falling into 
the like dangers we were exposed to, from which nothing but so much goodness 
could deliver us again. In how many occasions of life, if God’s providence had 
no,greater share in our safety than our own prudence, should we plunge and 
precipitate ourselves into all manner of misery and distress? And how often, for 
want of listening to those providences, do we miscarry? 

Innumerable instances present themselves to us every day, in which the 
providence of God speaks to us in things relating to ourselves; in deliverances to 
excite our thankfulness; in views of danger to awaken our caution, and to make 
us walk wisely and circumspectly in every step we take; those that are awake to 
these things, and have their ears open to the voice of them, many times reap the 
benefit of their instruction by being protected, while those who neglect them are 
of the number of the simple, who pass on and are punished. 

To be utterly careless of ourselves in such cases, and talk of trusting 
Providence, is a lethargy of the worst nature; for as we are to trust Providence 
with our estates, but to use, at the same time, all diligence in our callings, so we 
are to trust Providence with our safety, but with our eyes open to all its necessary 
cautions, warnings, and instructions, many of which Providence is pleased to 
give us in the course of life for the direction of our conduct, and which we 
should ill place to the account of Providence without acknowledging that they 
ought to be regarded, and a due reverence paid to them upon all occasions. 

I take a general neglect of these things to be a kind of practical atheism, or at 
least a living in a kind of contempt of Heaven, regardless of all that share which 
His invisible hand has in the things that befall us. 

Such a man receives good at the hand of his Maker, but unconcerned at the 
very nature or original of it, looks not at all to the Benefactor; again, he receives 
evil, but has no sense of it, as a judicial dispensing of punishment from Heaven; 
but, insensible of one or other, he is neither thankful for one, nor humble under 
the other, but stupid in both, as if he was out of God” care, and God Himself out 
of his thoughts; this is just the reverse of the temper I am recommending, and let 
the picture recommend itself to any according to its merits. 

When Prince Vandemont commanded the confederate army in Flanders, the 
same campaign that King William was besieging Namur, some troops were 
ordered to inarch into the flat country towards Nieuport, in order to make a 
diversion, and draw down the Count de Montal, who commanded a flying body 
about Menin, and to keep him from joining the Duke de Villeroy, who 
commanded the main body of the French army. 

The soldiers were ordered, upon pain of death, not to stir from their camp, or 
to plunder any of the country people; the reason was evident, because provisions 


being somewhat scarce, if the boors were not protected they would have fled 
from their houses, and the army would have been put to great straits, being just 
entered into the enemy’s country. 

It happened that five English soldiers, straggling beyond their bounds, were 
fallen upon, near a farmhouse, by some of the country people (for indeed the 
boors were oftentimes too unmerciful to the soldiers), as if they had plundered 
them, when, indeed, they had not; the soldiers defended themselves, got the 
better, and killed two of the boors, and being, as they thought, justly provoked 
by being first attacked, they broke into the house, and then used them roughly 
enough indeed. 

They found in the house a great quantity of apples; the people being fled had 
left them in possession, and they made no haste to go away, but fell to work with 
the apples, and heating the oven put a great quantity of apples into the oven to 
roast. In the meantime the boors, who knew their number to be but five, and had 
got more help on their side, came down upon them again, attacked the house, 
forced their way in, mastered the Englishmen, killed two, and took a third and 
barbarously put him into the oven, which he had heated, where he was 
smothered to death; it seems it was not hot enough to burn him. 

The other two escaped, but in coming back to the camp they were immediately 
apprehended by the provosts, and brought to a court-martial, where they were 
sentenced, not for plundering, for that did not appear, but for being out of the 
bounds appointed by the general order, as above. 

When the sentence came to be executed, the general was prevailed upon to 
spare one of them, and to order them to cast lots for their lives. This, as it is 
known, is usually done by throwing dice upon a drum-head, and he that throws 
highest or lowest, as is appointed before, is to die; at this time he that threw 
lowest was to live. 

When the fellows were brought out to throw, the first threw two sixes, and fell 
immediately to wringing his hands, crying he was a dead man, but was as much 
surprised with joy when his comrade throwing, there came up two sixes also. 

The officer appointed to see the execution was a little doubtful what to do, but 
his orders being positive, he commanded them to throw again; they did so, and 
each of them threw two fives; the soldiers that stood round shouted, and said 
neither of them was to die. The officer, being a sober thinking man, said it was 
strange, and looked like something from heaven, and he would not proceed 
without acquainting the council of war, which was then sitting; they considered a 
while, and at last ordered them to take other dice and to throw again, which was 
done, and both the soldiers threw two fours. 

The officer goes back to the council of war, who were surprised very much, 


and looking on it as the voice of Heaven, respited the execution till the general 
was acquainted with it. 

The general sends for the men, and examines them strictly, who telling him 
the whole story, he pardoned them, with this expression to those about him: “I 
love,” says he, “ in such extraordinary cases to listen to the voice of 
Providence.” 

While we are in this uninformed state, where we know so little of the invisible 
world, it would be greatly our advantage if we knew rightly, and without the 
bondage of enthusiasm and superstition, how to make use of the hints given us 
from above for our direction in matters of the greatest importance. 

It has pleased God very much to straighten the special and particular 
directions which He gives to men immediately from Himself; but I dare not say 
they are quite ceased. We read of many examples in Scripture, how God spake to 
men by voice immediately from heaven, by appearance of angels, or by dreams 
and visions of the night, and by all these, not in public and more extraordinary 
cases only, but in private, personal, and family concerns. 

Thus God is said to have appeared to Abraham, to Lot, and to Jacob; angels 
also have appeared in many other cases, and to many several persons, as to 
Manoah and his wife, to Zachariah, to the Virgin Mary, and to the Apostles; 
others have been warned in a dream, as King Abimelech, the false prophet 
Balaam, Pontius Pilate’s wife, Herod, Joseph, the Apostles also, and many 
others. 

We cannot say but these and all the miraculous voices, the prophetic messages 
prefaced boldly by the ancients with “ thus saith the Lord,” are ceased, and as we 
have a more sure word of prophecy handed to us by the mission of Gospel 
ministers, to which the Scripture says, “ We do well that we take heed;” and to 
whom our blessed Lord has said, “ Lo, I am with you to the end of the world;” I 
say, aS we have this Gospel backed with the Spirit and presence of God, we are 
no losers if we observe the rule laid down, viz., that we be obedient to the 
heavenly vision, for such it is, as well as that of the Apostle Peter’s dream of the 
sheet let down from heaven. 

I mention this to pay a due reverence to the sufficiency of Gospel revelation, 
and to the guiding of the Spirit of God, who in spiritual things is given to lead us 
into all truth; nor would I have anything which I am going to say tend to lessen 
these great efficients of our eternal salvation. 

But I am chiefly upon our conduct in the inferior life, as I may call it; and in 
this, I think, the voice of God, even His immediate voice from heaven, is not 
entirely ceased from us, though it may have changed the mediums of 
communication. 


I have heard the divines tell us by way of distinction, that ‘there is a voice of 
God in His word, and a voice of God in His work; the latter I take to be a subject 
very awful and very instructing. 

This voice of God in His works, is either heard in His works which are already 
wrought, such as of creation, which fill us with wonder and astonishment, 
admiration and adoration; “ When I view the heavens, the work of Thy hands, 
the moon and the stars which Thou hast made, then I say, what is man?” &c. Or 
(2.) His works of government and providence, in which the infinite variety 
affords a pleasing and instructing contemplation; and it is without question our 
wisdom and advantage to study and Know them, and to listen to the voice of 
God in them; for this listening to the voice of Providence is a thing so hard to 
direct, and so little understood, that I find the very thought of it is treated with 
contempt, even by many pious and good people, as leading to superstition, to 
enthusiasm, and vain fancies tainted with melancholy, and amusing the mind 
with the vapours of the head. 

It is true, an ill use may be made of these things, and to tie people too strictly 
down to a rule, where their own observation is to be the judge, endangers the 
running into many foolish extremes, entitling a distempered brain too much to 
the exposition of the sublimest things, and tacking the awful name of Providence 
to every fancy of their own. 

From hence, I think, too much proceeds the extraordinary (note, I say 
extraordinary) homage paid to omens, flying of birds, voices, noises, predictions, 
and a thousand foolish things, in which I shall endeavour to state the case fairly 
between the devil and mankind; but at present I need say no more here, than that 
they have nothing to do with the subject I am now upon, or the subject I am upon 
with them. 

But as my design is serious, and I hope pious, I shall keep strictly to the 
exposition I give of my own meaning, and meddle with no other. 

By the voice of Providence, therefore, I shall confine myself to the particular 
circumstances, incident, and accident, which every man’s life is full of, and 
which are, in a more extraordinary manner, said to be peculiar to himself or to 
his family. 

By listening to them, I mean, making such due application of them to his own 
circumstances as becomes a Christian, for caution in his conduct, and all manner 
of instruction, receiving all the hints as from Heaven, returning all the praise to, 
making all the improvement for, and reverencing the sovereignty of his Maker in 
everything, not disputing or reproaching the justice of Providence; and, which is 
the main thing I aim at, taking such notice of the several providences that happen 
in the course of our lives, as by one circumstance to learn how to behave in 


another. 

For example, supposing from my own story, when a young fellow broke from 
his friends, trampled upon all the wise advices and most affectionate persuasions 
of his father, and even the tears and entreaties of a tender mother, and would go 
away to sea, but is checked in his first excursions by being shipwrecked, and in 
the utmost distress saved by the assistance of another ship’s boat, seeing the ship 
he was in soon after sink to the bottom; — ought not such a young man to have 
listened to the voice of this providence, and have taken it for a summons to him, 
that when he was on shore he should stay on shore, and go back to the arms of 
his friends, hearken to their counsel, and not precipitate himself into farther 
mischiefs? what happiness might such a prudent step have procured, what 
miseries and mischiefs would it have prevented in the rest of his unfortunate life! 

An acquaintance of mine, who had several such circumstances befall him, as 
those which I am inclined to call warnings, but entirely neglected them, and 
laughed at those that did otherwise, suffered deeply for his disregard of omens. 
He took lodgings in a village near the city of London, and in a house where 
either he sought bad company, or, at best, could meet with little that was good. 
Providence, that seemed to animadvert upon his conduct, so ordered it that 
something or other mischievous always happened to him there, or as he went 
thither; several times he was robbed on the highway going thither, once or twice 
taken very ill, at other times his affairs in the world went ill, while he diverted 
himself there. Several of his friends cautioned him of it, and told him he ought to 
consider that some superior Hand seemed to hint to him that he should come 
there no more; he slighted the hint, or at least neglected it after some time, and 
went to the same place again, but was so terrified with a most dreadful tempest 
of thunder and lightning, which fell as it were more particularly upon that part of 
the country than upon others, that he took it as a warning from Heaven, and 
resolved not to go there again, and sometime after a fire destroyed that house, 
very few escaping that were in it. 

It would be an ill account we should give of the government of divine 
Providence in the world, if we should argue that its events are so unavoidable, 
and every circumstance so determined, that nothing can be altered, and that 
therefore these warnings of Providence are inconsistent with the nature of it. 
This, besides that I think it would take from the sovereignty of Providence, and 
deny even God Himself the privilege of being a free agent, it would also so 
contradict the experience of every man living, in the varieties of his respective 
life, that he should be unable to give any account for what end many things 
which Providence directs in the world are directed, and why so many things 
happen which do happen. Why are evils attending us so evidently foretold, that 


by those foretellings they are avoided, if it was not determined before they 
should be avoided and should not befall us? 

People that tie up all to events and causes, strip the providence of God which 
guides the world of all its superintendency, and leave it no room to act as a wise 
disposer of things. 

It seems to me that the immutable wisdom and power of the Creator, and the 
notion of it in the minds of men, is as dutifully preserved, and is as legible to our 
understanding, though there be a hand left at liberty to direct the course of 
natural causes and events. T is sufficient to the honour of an immutable Deity, 
that, for the common incidents of life, they be left to the disposition of a daily 
agitator, namely, divine Providence, to order and direct them, as it shall see 
good, within the natural limits of cause and consequence. 

This seems to me a much more rational system than that of tying up the hands 
of the Supreme Power to a road of things, so that none can be acted or permitted 
but such as was so appointed before to be acted and permitted. 

But what if, after all, we were to sit down and acknowledge that the 
immutability of God’s being and the unchangeableness of His actings are not 
easy to be comprehended by us, or that we may say we are not able to reconcile 
them with the infinite variation of His Providence, which in all its actings seems 
to us to be at full liberty to determine anew and give events a turn this way or 
that way, as its sovereignty and wisdom shall direct; does it follow that these 
things are not reconcilable because we cannot reconcile them? Why should we 
not as well say nothing of God is to be understood, because we cannot 
understand it? or that nothing in Nature is intelligible but what we can 
understand? 

Who can understand the reason, and much less the manner, of the needle 
tending to the pole by being touched with the loadstone, and by what operation 
the magnetic virtue is conveyed with a touch? Why that virtue is not 
communicable to other metals — such as gold, silver, or copper — but to iron 
only? What sympathetic influence is there between the stone and the star, or the 
pole? Why tending to that point in the whole arch and not to any other? And why 
face about to the south pole as soon as it has passed the equinox? Yet we see all 
these things in their operations and events; we know they must be reconcilable in 
nature, though we cannot reconcile them; and intelligible in nature, though we 
cannot understand them. Sure it is as highly reasonable then for us to believe that 
the various actings of Providence, which to us appear changeable — one decree, 
as it were, reversing another, and one action superseding another — may be as 
reconcilable to the immutability of God and to the unchangeableness of His 
purposes, though we cannot understand how it is brought to pass, as it is to 


believe that there is a reason to be given for the agreement and sympathetic 
correspondence between the magnet and the pole, though at present the manner 
of it is not discovered and cannot be understood. 

If, then, the hand of divine Providence has a spontaneous power of acting, and 
directed by its own sovereignty proceeds by such methods as it thinks fit, and as 
we see daily in the course of human things, our business is to converse with the 
acting part of Providence, with which we more immediately have to do, and not 
confound our judgment with things which we cannot fully comprehend, such as 
the why, to what end, and the how, in what manner it acts so and so. 

As we are then conversant with the immediate actions of divine Providence, it 
is our business to study it as much as may be in that part of its actings wherein it 
is to be known; and this includes the silent actings of Providence, as well as 
those which are more loud, and which, being declared, speak in public. 

There are several silent steps which Providence takes in the world which 
summon our attention; and he that will not listen to them shall deprive himself of 
much of the caution and counsel, as well as comfort, which he might otherwise 
have in his passage through this life; particularly by thus listening to the voice, 
as I call it, of Providence, we have the comfort of seeing that really an invisible 
and powerful Hand is employed in, and concerned for, our preservation and 
prosperity in the world. And who can look upon the manifest deliverances which 
he meets with in the infinite variety of life, without being convinced that they are 
wrought for him without his own assistance by the wise and merciful 
dispositions of an invisible and friendly Power? 

The bringing good events to pass by the most threatening causes, as it testifies 
a Power that has the government of causes and effects in its hand, so it gives a 
very convincing evidence of that Power being on good terms with us; as on the 
contrary, when the like Providence declares against us, we ought to make a 
suitable use of it another way, that is to say, take the just alarm, and apply to the 
necessary duties of humiliation and repentance. 

These things may be jested with by the men of fashion, but I am supposing 
myself talking to men that have a sense of a future state, and of the economy of 
an invisible world upon them, and neither to atheists, sceptics, or persons 
indifferent, who are, indeed, near of kin to them both. 

As there are just reflections to be made upon the various conduct of 
Providence in the several passages of man’s life, so there are infinite 
circumstances in which we may furnish ourselves with directions in the course 
of life, and in the most sudden incidents, as well to obtain good as avoid evil. 

Much of the honour due to the goodness of Providence is unjustly taken away 
from it by men that give themselves a loose in a general neglect of these things; 


but that which is still more absurd to me is, that some men are [so] obstinately 
resolved against paying the homage of their deliverances to their Maker, or 
paying the reverence due to His terrors in anything that befalls them ill, where it 
ought to be paid, that they will give all that honour to another. If it was well, 
they tell you they know not how, but so it happened, or it was so by good 
chance, and the like. This is a sort of language I cannot understand; it seems to 
be a felonious thought in its very design, robbing Heaven of the honour due to it, 
and listing ourselves in the regiment of the ungrateful. 

But this is not all, for one crime leads on to another; if this part is felony or 
robbery, the next is treason, for resolving first to deny the homage of good or 
evil events to God, from whose hands they come, they go on and pay it to the 
devil, the enemy of His praise, and rival of His power. 

Two of these wretches travelled a little journey with me some years ago, and 
in their return, some time after I was gone from them, they met with a very 
different adventure, and telling me the story, they expressed themselves thus: 
They were riding from Huntingdon towards London, and in some lanes betwixt 
Huntingdon and Caxton, one happened, by a slip of his horse’s foot, which 
lamed him a little, to stay about half a mile behind the other, was set upon by 
some highwaymen, who robbed him, and abused him very much; the other went 
on to Caxton, not taking care of his companion, thinking he had stayed on some 
particular occasion, and escaped the thieves, they making off across the country 
towards Cambridge. 

“Well,” says I to the first, “how came you to escape?” — “I don’t know, not 
I,” says he; “I happened not to look behind me when his horse stumbled, and I 
went forward, and by good luck,” adds he again, “I heard nothing of the matter.” 
Here was, “ it happened,” and “ by good luck,” but not the least sense of the 
government of Providence in this affair, or its disposition for his good, but an 
empty idol of air, or rather an imaginary, nonsensical nothing, an image more 
inconsistent than those I mentioned among the Chinese; not a monster, indeed, 
of a frightful shape and ugly figure, loathsome and frightful, but a mere 
phantasm, an idea, a nonentity — a name without being, a miscalled, unborn, 
nothing, hap, luck, chance; that is to say, a name put upon the medium, which 
they set up in their imagination for want of a will to acknowledge their Maker, 
and recognise the goodness which had particularly preserved him. This was the 
most ungrateful piece of folly, or, to speak more properly, the maddest and most 
foolish piece of ingratitude, that ever I met with. 

Well, if this was foolish and preposterous, the other was as wicked and 
detestable; for when the first had told his tale I turned to the other, and asked 
him what was the matter. “ Why, how came this to pass?” said I; “ why has this 


disaster fallen all upon you? How was it?” — “ Nay,” says he, “ I do not know; I 
was a little behind, and my horse chanced to slip and lame himself, and he went 
forward and left me; and as the devil would have it, these fellows came across 
the country and chopped upon me,” &c. 

Here was first chance, the same mock goddess as before, lamed his horse, and 
next, the devil ordered the highwaymen to chop upon him that moment. Now, 
though it may be true that the highwaymen were, even by their employment, 
doing the devil’s office of going to and fro, seeking whom they may plunder, yet 
‘t was a higher Hand than Satan’s that delivered this poor blind fellow into their 
power. 

We have a plain guide for this in Scripture language, in the law of 
manslaughter, or death, as we call it foolishly enough, by misadventure; it is in 
Exod. xxi. 13, in the case of casual killing a man; it is expressed thus: “ If a man 
lie not in wait, but God deliver him into his hand.” This was not to be accounted 
murder, but the slayer was to fly to the city of refuge. 

Here it is evident that God takes all these misadventures into His own hand; 
and a man killed by accident is aman whom God has delivered up, for what end 
in His providence is known only to Himself, to be killed in that manner, perhaps 
vindictively, perhaps not. 

With what face can any man say, this was as the devil would have it, or as bad 
luck would have it, or it happened, or chanced, or fell out? all which are our 
simple and empty ways of talking of things that are ordered by the immediate 
hand or direction of God’s providence. 

The words last quoted from the Scripture, of God’s delivering a man into 
another man’s hand to be killed unwillingly, are fully explained in another place, 
Deut. xix. 5. “ As when a man goeth into the wood with his neighbour to hew 
wood, and his hand fetcheth a stroke with the axe to cut down the tree, and the 
head slippeth from the helve, and lighteth upon his neighbour, that he die, he 
shall flee unto one of these cities and live.” 

The wicked thoughtless creature I have just mentioned, whose horse fell lame, 
and stopped his travelling till he might come just in the way of those thieves, 
who, it seems, were crossing the country, perhaps upon some other exploit, 
ought to have reflected that Providence, to chastise him, and bring him to a sense 
of his dependence upon and being subjected to His power, had directed him to 
be separated from his companion, that he might fall into the hands that robbed 
and abused him; and the other had no less obligation to give thanks for his 
deliverance; but how contrary they acted in both cases you have heard. 

We have had abundance of collections, in my remembrance, of remarkable 
providences, as they are called, and many people are forward to call them so, but 


this does not come up to the case in hand. 

Though contemning Providence, and giving the homage due to it, as above, to 
the devil, or to chance, fate, and I know not what embryos of the fancy, are 
impious; yet every one that avoids this evil does not come up to the particular 
point I am speaking of, for there is a manifest difference between acknowledging 
the being and operations of Providence and listening to its voice, as many people 
acknowledge a God that obey none of His commands, and concern themselves in 
nothing of their duty to Him. 

To listen to the voice of Providence, is to take strict notice of all the 
remarkable steps of Providence which relate to us in particular, to observe if 
there is nothing in them instructing to our conduct, no warning to us for avoiding 
some danger, no direction for the taking some particular steps for our safety or 
advantage, no hint to remind us of such and such things omitted, no conviction 
of something committed, no vindictive step, by way of retaliation, marking out 
the crime in the punishment. You may easily observe the differences between 
the directions and warnings of Providence, when duly listened to, and the notices 
of spirits from an invisible world, viz., that these are dark hints of evil, with very 
little direction to avoid it; but those notices, which are to be taken from the 
proceedings of Providence, though the voice be a kind of silent or soft whisper, 
yet ‘tis generally attended with an offer of the means for escaping the evil, nay, 
very often leads by the hand to the very proper steps to be taken, and even 
obliges us, by a strong conviction of the reason of it, to take those steps. 

It is in vain for me to run into a collection of stories; for example, where the 
variety is infinite, and things vary as every particular man’s circumstances vary; 
but as every event in the world is managed by the superintendency of 
Providence, so every providence has in it something instructing, something that 
calls upon us to look up, or look out, or look in. 

Every one of those heads is big with particular explanations, but my business 
is not preaching, I am making observations and reflections, let those make 
enlargements who read it; in a word, there is scarce any particular providence 
attends our lives, but we shall find, if we give due weight to it, that it calls upon 
us, either — 

1. To look up, and acknowledge the goodness of God in sparing us, the bounty 
of God in providing for us, the power of God in delivering and protecting us; not 
forgetting to look up, and acknowledge, and be humble under the justice of God 
in being angry with and afflicting us. 

2. Or to look out, and take the needful caution and warning given of evil 
approaching, and prepare either to meet or avoid it. 

3. Or to look in, and reflect upon what we find Heaven animadverting upon, 


and afflicting us for taking notice of the summons to repent and reform. 
And this is, in a word, what I mean by listening to the voice of Providence. 


CHAPTER SIX 


OF THE PROPORTION BETWEEN THE 
CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN WORLD 


I HAVE said something of this already in my inquiry after the state of religion in 
the world, but upon some reflections which fell in my way since, I think it may 
offer further thoughts, very improving, as well as diverting. When we view the 
world geographically, take the plane of the globe, and measure it by line, and cut 
it out into latitude and longitude, degrees, leagues, and miles, we may see, 
indeed, that a pretty large spot of the whole is at present under the government of 
Christian powers and princes, or under the influence of their power and 
commerce, by arms, navies, colonies, and plantations, or their factories, 
missionaries, residences, &c. 

But I am loath to say we should take this for a fulfilling the promise made to 
the Messiah, that His kingdom should be exalted above all nations, and the 
Gospel be heard to the end of the earth; I was going to say, and yet without any 
profaneness, that we hope God will not put us off so. I must acknowledge I 
expect, in the fulfilling of these promises, that the time will come when the 
knowledge of God shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea, that the 
Church of God shall be set open to the four winds, that the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be exalted above the tops of the mountains, and all the 
nations shall flow into it (Isaiah ii. 2); that is to say, that the Christian religion, or 
the profession of the doctrine of the Messiah, shall be made national over the 
whole globe, according to those words (Matt. xxiv. 14; Mark xiii. 13; Luke xxiv. 
17). But this may be a little too apocalyptical or visionary for the times; and it is 
no business of mine to enter upon the interpretation of Scripture difficulties, 
whatever I may understand or believe myself about them, but rather to make my 
observations, as I have begun, upon things which now are, and which we have 
seen and know; let what is to come be as He pleases who has ordered things 
past, and knows what is to follow. 


The present case is to speak of the mathematical proportion that there is now 
to be observed upon the plane of the globe, and observe how small a part of the 
world it is where the Christian religion has really prevailed and is nationally 
professed — I speak of the Christian religion where it is, as I call it, national, 
that is, in its utmost latitude; and I do so that I may give the utmost advantage, 
even against myself, in what I am going to say; and therefore, when I come to 
make deductions for the mixtures of barbarous nations, I shall do it fairly also. 

I have nothing to do with the distinctions of Christians: I hope none will object 
against calling the Roman Church a Christian Church in this respect, and the 
professors of the Popish Church Christians; neither do I scruple to call the Greek 
Church Christian, though in some places so blended with superstition and 
barbarous customs, as in Georgia, Armenia, and the borders of Persia and 
Tartary, likewise in many parts of the Czar of Muscovy’s dominions, that, as 
before, the name of Christ is little more than just spoken of, and literally known, 
without any material knowledge of His person, nature, and dignity, or of the 
homage due to Him as the Redeemer of the world. 

The nations of the world, then, where Christ is acknowledged, and the 
Christian religion is professed nationally, be it Romish Church or Greek Church, 
or even the Protestant Church, including all the several subdivisions and 
denominations of Protestants, take them all as Christians, I say, these nations are 
as follow: — 

1. In Europe: Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, 
Muscovy, Poland, Hungary, Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia. 

2. In Asia: Georgia and Armenia. 

3. In Africa: no place at all, the few factories of European merchants only 
excepted. 

4. In America: The colonies of Europeans only, as follow: — 

1. The Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, the coasts of Chili, Carthagena, and St. 
Martha, and a small colony at Buenos Ayres on the Rio de la Plata. 

2. The Portuguese in the Brazils. 

3. The British on the coast of America, from the Gulf of Florida to Cape 
Breton, on the mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or the great river of Canada, 
also a little in Newfoundland and Hudson’s Bay. 

4. The French in the river of Canada and the great river of Mississippi. 

5. The English, French, and Dutch on the islands called the Caribbees, &c. 

The chief seat of the Christian religion is at present in Europe. But if we 
measure the quarter of the world we call Europe upon the plan of the globe, and 
cast up the northern, frozen, and indeed uninhabitable part of it, such as Laponia, 
Fetzora, Candora, Obdora, and the Samoiedes, with part of Siberia, they are all 


pagans, with the eastern unpeopled deserts bordering on Asia, on the way to 
China, and the vast extent of land on that side, which, though nominally under 
the dominion of Muscovy, is yet all pagan, even nationally so — under no real 
government, but of their own pagan customs. 

If we go from thence to the south, and take out of it the European Tartars, viz., 
of Circassia, the Crimea, and Budziack — if you go on, and draw a line from the 
Crim Tartary to the Danube, and from thence to the Adriatic Gulf, and cut off all 
the Grand Seignior’s European dominions — I say, take this extent of land out 
of Europe, and the remainder does not measure full two-thirds of land in Europe 
under the Christian government, much of which is also desert and uninhabited, 
or at least by such as cannot be called Christians and do not concern themselves 
about it, as, particularly, the Swedish and Norwegian Lapland, the more eastern 
and southern Muscovy, beyond the Volga, even to Karakathie, and to the borders 
of Asia, on the side of India — I say, taking in this part, not above one-half of 
Europe is really inhabited by Christians. 

The Czar of Muscovy, of the religion of whose subjects I have said enough, is 
lord of a vast extended country; and those who have measured it critically say 
his dominions are larger than all the rest of Europe, that is to say, that he 
possesses a full half as much as Europe; and in those dominions he is master of 
abundance of nations that are pagan or Mahomedan, as, in particular, Circassia, 
being conquered by him, the Circassian Tartars, who are all Mahometans, or the 
most of them, are his subjects. 

However, since a Christian monarch governs them, we must, upon the plan I 
laid down, call this a Christian country; and that alone obliges me to give two- 
thirds of Europe to the Christians. 

But this will bring another account upon my hands to balance it, viz., that 
excepting this two thirds, there will not come one Christian to be accounted for 
in any of the other three parts of the world, except Georgia and Armenia. As for 
Africa, there is nothing to be mentioned on that side, all the Christians that are 
on the continent of Africa consisting only of a few merchants residing at the 
coast towns in the Mediterranean, as at Alexandria, Grand Cairo, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Algiers, &c.; the factories of the English and Dutch on the coast of Guinea, the 
Gold Coast, the coast of Angola, and at the Cape of Good Hope; all which put 
together, as I have calculated them, and as they are calculated by a better 
judgment than mine, will not amount to 5000 people, excepting Christian slaves 
in Sallee, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, &c., which are not so many more. 

America is thronged with Christians, God wot, such as they are; for I must 
confess the European inhabitants of some of the colonies there, as well French 
and English as Spanish and Dutch, very ill merit that name. 


Some part of America is entirely under the dominion and government of the 
European nations; and having indeed destroyed the natives, and made desolate 
the country, they may be said to be Christian countries in the sense as above. 

But what numbers do these amount to compared to the inhabitants of so great 
a part of the world as that of America, which at least is three times as big as 
Europe, and in which are still vast extended countries, infinite numbers of 
people, of nations unknown and even unheard of, which neither the English, 
French, Spanish, or Portuguese have ever seen? Witness the populous cities and 
innumerable nations which Sir Walter Raleigh met with in his voyage up the 
great river Oronooque, in one of which they talk of two millions of people; 
witness the nations, infinitely populous, spread on both sides the river Amazon, 
and all the country between these two prodigious rivers, being a country above 
400 miles in breadth and 1600 miles in length, besides its extent south, even to 
the Rio Paraguay, and S.E. to the Brazils, a rich, fruitful, and populous country; 
and in which, by the accounts given, there must be more people inhabiting at this 
time than in all the Christian part of Europe put together, being the chief if not 
the only part of America into which the Spaniards never came, and whither the 
frighted people fled from them, being so fortified with rivers and impassable 
bays and rapid currents, and so inaccessible by the number of inhabitants, the 
heat of the climate, and the mountains, waterfalls, and such other obstructions, 
that the Spaniards durst never attempt to penetrate the way. 

What are the numbers of Christians in America, put them all together, to the 
inhabitants of these parts of America, besides the northern parts of America, not 
inquired into? 

But we are not calculating of people yet, but the extent of land that the 
Christians possess; the British colonies in the north are by far the most populous, 
even more than the Spaniards themselves, though the latter extend themselves 
over more land. 

The British colonies in the north of America are supposed to contain three 
hundred thousand souls, including Nova Scotia, New England, New York, New 
Jersey, East and West Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina; and these 
lie extended upon the coast from the latitude of 32 degrees to 47, or thereabouts, 
being about 750 miles in length; but then much of this is very thinly peopled, 
and the breadth they lie west into the country is little or nothing, 50 or 60 miles 
is in many places the most. And except some plantations in Virginia, in 
Rappahanock, and James River in Virginia, occasioned by the great inlet of the 
bay there, and of the rivers that fall into it, we can see nothing a hundred miles 
within that land but waste and woods, whose inhabitants seem to be fled farther 
up into the country, from the face of their enemies the Christians. 


So that all this planting, though considerable, amounts to no more, compared 
to the country itself, than a long narrow slip of land upon the sea-coast, there 
being very few English inhabitants planted anywhere above twenty miles from 
the sea, or from some navigable river, and even that sea-coast itself very thinly 
inhabited, and particularly from New England to New York, from New England 
north to Annapolis, from Virginia to Carolina; so that all this great colony or 
collection of colonies — nay, though we include the French at Canada — are but 
a point, a handful, compared to the vast extent of land lying west and north-west 
from them, even to the South Sea, an extent of continent full of innumerable 
nations of people unknown, undiscovered, never searched into, or indeed heard 
of but from one another, much greater in its extent than all Europe. 

If we take the north part of America, exclusive of all the country which the 
Spaniards possess, and which they call the empire of Mexico, and exclusive too 
of what the English and French possess on the coast and in the two rivers of 
Canada and Mississippi as above, which indeed are but trifles, the rest of that 
country, which, as far as it has been travelled into, is found exceeding populous, 
is a great deal larger than all Europe, though we have not reckoned the most 
northern, frozen, and almost uninhabitable part of it, where no end can be found, 
and where it is there can be no doubt but there is a contiguous continent with the 
northern part of Asia, or so near joining it as to be only parted by a narrow gulf 
or strait of sea, easily passed over both by roan and beast, or else it would be 
hard to give an account how man or beast came into that part of the world — I 
say this vast continent, full of people, and no doubt inhabited by many millions 
of souls, is all wrapt up in idolatry and paganism, given up to ignorance and 
blindness, worshipping the sun, the moon, the fire, the hills their fathers, and, in 
a word, the devil. 

As to the thing we call religion, or the knowledge of the true God, much less 
the doctrine of the Messiah and the name of Christ, they not only have not, but 
never had the least intimation of it on earth, or revelation of it from heaven, till 
the Spaniards came among them; nay, and now Christians are come among 
them, it is hard to say whether the paganism is much abated except by the 
infinite ravages the Spaniards made where they came, who rooted out idolatry by 
destroying the idolaters, not by converting them; having cruelly cut off, as their 
own writers affirm, above seventy millions of people, and left the country naked 
of its inhabitants for many hundred miles together. 

But what need we come to calculations for the present time with respect to 
America? Let us but be at the trouble to look back a little more than a hundred 
years, which is as nothing at all in the argument; how had the whole continent of 
America, extended almost from pole to pole, with all the islands round it, and 


peopled with such innumerable multitudes of people, been as it were entirely 
abandoned to the devil’s government, even from the beginning of time, or at 
least from the second peopling the world by Noah to the sixteenth century, when 
Ferdinando Cortez, general for the famous Charles the Fifth, first landed in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

We have heard much of the cruelty of the Spaniards in destroying such 
multitudes of the inhabitants there, and of cutting off whole nations by fire and 
sword; but as I am for giving up all the actions of men to the government of 
Providence, it seems to me that Heaven had determined such an act of vengeance 
should be executed, and of which the Spaniards were instruments, to destroy 
those people, who were come up (by the influence of the devil, no doubt) to such 
a dreadful height, in that abhorred custom of human sacrifices, that the innocent 
blood cried for it, and it seemed to be time to put a stop to that crime, lest the 
very race of people should at last be extinct by their own butcheries. 

The magnitude of this may be guessed at by the temple consecrated to the 
great idol of Vistlipustli, in the city of Mexico, where, at the command of 
Montezuma, the pagan monarch, twenty thousand men were sacrificed in a year, 
and the wall hung a foot thick with clotted blood, dashed in ceremony against 
the side of that place on those occasions. 

This abomination God in His providence put an end to by destroying those 
nations from the face of the earth, bringing a race of bearded strangers upon 
them, cutting in pieces man, woman, and child, destroying their idols, and even 
the idolatry itself by the Spaniards, who, however wicked in themselves, yet 
were in this to be esteemed instruments in the hand of Heaven to execute the 
Divine justice on nations whose crimes were come up to a full height, and that 
called for vengeance. 

I make no doubt (to carry on this digression a little farther) that when God cast 
out the heathen, so the Scripture calls it, from before the Israelites. and the 
iniquity of the people of the land was full, Joshua, Moses, and the Israelites were 
taxed with as much cruelty and inhumanity in destroying the cities, killing man, 
woman, and child, nay, even destroying the very cattle, and trees, and fruits of 
the earth, as ever the Spaniards were charged with in the conquest of Mexico. 

This is apparent by the terror that was spread upon the minds of the people 
round about them, whereof thousands fled to other parts of the world. History 
tells us that the first builders of the city of Carthage, long before the Roman 
times, or before the fable of Queen Dido, were some Phoenicians, that is to say, 
Canaanites, who, flying for their lives, got ships and went away to sea, planting 
themselves on the coast of Africa as the first place of safety they arrived at; and 
to prove this a pillar of stone was found not far from Tripoli, on which was cut, 


in Phoenician characters, these words: “ We are of those who fled from the face 
of Joshua the robber.” 

The cruelties of the Israelites, in destroying the nations of the land of Canaan, 
was commanded from heaven, and therein Joshua was justified in what was 
done. The cruelties of the Spaniards, however abhorred by us, was doubtless an 
appointment of God for the destruction of the most wicked and abominable 
people upon earth. 

But this is all a digression; I come to my calculation. It is true that the 
Spaniards, whom I allow to be Christians, have possessed the empires of Mexico 
and Peru; but after all the havoc they made, and the millions of souls they 
dismissed out of life there, yet the natives are infinitely the majority of the 
inhabitants; and though many of them are Christianised, they are little more than 
subjected; and take all the Spaniards, Christians, and all the Portuguese in the 
Brazils, all the English and French in the north, and, in a word, all the Christians 
in America, and put them together, they will not balance one part or the pagans 
or Mahomedans in Europe; for example, take the Crim Tartars of Europe, who 
inhabit the banks of the Euxine Sea, they are more in number than all the 
Christians in America; so that setting one nation against the other, and you may 
reckon that there is not one Christian, or as if there were not one Christian, in 
those three parts of the world, Asia, Africa, and America, except the Greeks of 
Asia. 

This is a just but a very sad account of the small extent of Christian 
knowledge in the world; and were it considered as it ought, would put the most 
powerful princes of Europe upon thinking of some methods, at least, to open a 
way for the spreading Christian knowledge. I am not much of the opinion, 
indeed, that religion should be planted by the sword; but as the Christian princes 
of Europe, however few in number, are yet so superior to all the rest of the world 
in martial experience and the art of war, nothing is more certain than that, if they 
could unite their interest, they are able to beat paganism out of the world. 
Nothing is more certain than this, that would the Christian princes unite their 
powers and act in concert, they might destroy the Turkish Empire and the 
Persian kingdom, and beat the very name of Mahomet out of the world. 

It is no boast to say that, were there no intestine broils among us, the Christian 
soldiery is so evidently superior to the Turkish at this time, that had they all 
joined after the late battle at Belgrade to have sent 80,000 veteran soldiers to 
have joined Prince Eugene, and supplied him with money and provisions by the 
ports of the Adriatic Gulf and the Archipelago, that prince would in two or three 
campaigns have driven the Mahomedans out of Europe, taken Constantinople, 
and have overturned the Turkish Empire. 


After such a conquest, whither might not the Christian religion have spread? 
The King of Spain with the same ease would reduce the Moors of Barbary, and 
dispossess those sons of hell, the Algerines, Tripolines, Tunizens, and all the 
Mahomedan pirates of that coast, and plant again the ancient churches of Africa, 
the sees of Tertullian, St. Cyprian, &c. 

Nay, even the Czar of Muscovy, an enterprising and glorious prince, well 
assisted and supported by his neighbours, the northern powers, who together are 
masters of the best soldiery in the world, would not find it impossible to march 
an army of 86,000 foot and 16,000 horse, in spite of waste and inhospitable 
deserts, even to attack the Chinese Empire, who, notwithstanding their infinite 
numbers, pretended policy, and great skill in war, would sink in the operation; 
and such an army of disciplined European soldiers would beat all the forces of 
that vast empire with the same or greater ease as Alexander with 30,000 
Macedonians destroyed the army of Darius, which consisted of 680,000 men. 

And let no man ridicule this project on account of the march, which I know 
they will call 3000 miles, and more. While there is no obstruction but the length 
of the way, it is not so difficult as some may imagine; ‘tis far from impossible to 
furnish sufficient provisions for the march, which is indeed the only difficulty 
that carries any terror in it. 

Such a prince as the Czar of Muscovy cannot want the assistance of 
innumerable hands for the amassing, or carriage for conveying, to proper 
magazines sufficient stores of provisions for the maintaining a select chosen 
body of men to march over the deserts, for in the grand march no useless mouths 
should be found to feed. 

Why, then, should not the Christian princes think it a deed of compassion to 
the souls of men, as well as an humble agency to the work of Providence, and to 
the fulfilling the promises of their Saviour, by a moderate and, as far as in them 
lies, a bloodless conquest, to reduce the whole world to the government of 
Christian power, and so plant the name and knowledge of Christ Jesus among 
the heathens and Mahomedans? I am not supposing that they can plant real 
religion in this manner; the business of power is to open the way to the gospel of 
peace; the servants of the king of the earth are to fight, that the servants of the 
King of Heaven may preach. 

Let but an open door be made for the preaching of the word of God, and the 
ministers of Christ be admitted, if they do not spread Christian knowledge over 
the face of the earth the fault will be theirs. Let but the military power reduce the 
pagan world, and banish the devil and Mahomet from the face of the earth, the 
knowledge of God be diligently spread, the word of God duly preached, and the 
people meekly and faithfully instructed in the Christian religion, the world 


would soon receive the truth, and the knowledge of Divine things would be the 
study and delight of mankind. 

I know some nice and difficult people would object here, How are the present 
body of Christians, as you call them, qualified to convert the pagan and 
Mahomedan world, when they are not able to settle the main point, viz., What 
the Christian religion is, or what they would convert them to? That Christianity 
is subdivided into so many parts and particular principles, the people so divided 
in their opinion; and, that which is still worse, there is so little charity among the 
several sorts, that some of them would sooner side with Mahomet against their 
neighbours than assist to propagate that particular doctrine in religion which they 
condemn. Thus the members of the Protestant faith would make it a point of 
principle not to support or propagate the interest of Popery in such a conquest as 
this; and again, the Catholics would as much make it a duty on them to root out 
heresy — so they call the Protestant doctrine — as they would to root out 
paganism and the worship of devils. 

I would not answer for some Protestants that they would not be of the same 
mind, as to particular divisions among Protestants. The difference among some 
opinions is such, and their want of charity one to another sets them at such 
variance, that if they do not censure one another for devil-worshippers, yet we 
know they frequently call some of the opposite principles doctrines of devils, 
and persecute one another with as much fury as ever the heathen persecuted the 
primitive churches. 

Witness the violences which have reigned between the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian parties in the north of Ireland and in Scotland, which has so often 
broken out into a flame of war, and that flame been always quenched with blood. 

Witness the frequent persecutions, wars, massacres, and other cruel and 
unnatural doings, which have been in these parts of the world among Christians 
the effect of a mistaken zeal for the Christian religion; which, as it was not 
planted by blood and violence, so much less can Christians justify the 
endeavours to erect this or that opinion in it by the ruin and blood of their 
brethren. 

But this is far from being a reason why we should not think it our duty to 
subdue the barbarous and idolatrous nations of the world in order to suppress the 
worshipping the devil, who is the enemy not only of God and of all true religion 
in the world, but who is the great destroyer and enemy of mankind, and of his 
future or present felicity; and whose business is always, to the utmost of his 
power, to involve or retain them either in ignorance or in error. 

I distinguish between forcing religion upon people, or forcing them to 
entertain this or that opinion of religion — I say, I distinguish between that and 


opening the door for religion to come among them. The former is a violence, 
indeed, inconsistent with the nature of religion itself, whose energy prevails and 
forces its way into the minds of men by another sort of power; whereas the latter 
is removing a force unjustly put already upon the minds of men, by the artifice 
of the devil, to keep the Christian religion out of the world; so that, indeed, I 
propose a war not with men, but with the devil — a war to depose Satan’s 
infernal tyranny in the world and set open the doors to religion, that it may enter 
if men will receive it; if they will not receive it, be that to themselves. 

In a word, to unchain the wills of men, set their inclinations free, that their 
reason may be at liberty to influence their understandings, and that they may 
have the faith of Christ preached to them, whether they will hear or forbear, I 
say, as above, is no part of the question; let the Christian doctrine and its 
spiritual enemies alone to struggle about that. I am for dealing with the 
temporalities of the devil, and deposing that human power which is armed in the 
behalf of obstinate ignorance, and resolute to keep out the light of religion from 
the mind. 

I think this is a lawful and just war, and, in the end, kind both to them and 
their posterity: let me bring the case home to ourselves. 

Suppose neither Julius Caesar or any of the Roman generals or emperors had 
cast their eyes towards Britain for some ages, or till the Christian religion had 
spread over the whole Roman Empire: ‘tis true the Britons might at last have 
received the Christian faith in common with the rest of the northern world, but 
they had yet lain above three hundred years longer in ignorance and paganism 
than they did; and some hundred thousands of people who proved zealous 
Christians, nay, even martyrs for the Christian doctrine, would have died in the 
professed paganism of the Britons. 

Now ‘tis evident the invasion of the Romans was an unjust, bloody, tyrannical 
assault upon the poor Britons, against all right and property, against justice and 
neighbourhood, and merely carried on for conquest and dominion. Nor, indeed, 
had the Romans any just pretence of war; yet God was pleased to make this 
violence be the Kindest thing that could have befallen the British nation, since it 
brought in the knowledge of God among the Britons, and was a means of 
reducing a heathen and barbarous nation to the faith of Christ, and to embrace 
the Messias. 

Thus Heaven serves itself of men’s worst designs, and the avarice, ambition, 
and rage of men have been made use of to bring to pass the glorious ends of 
Providence, without the least knowledge or design of the actors. Why, then, may 
not the great undertakings of the princes of Europe, if they could be brought to 
act in concert, with a good design to bring all the world to open their doors to the 


Christian religion, and by consequence their ears — I say, why may not such an 
attempt be blessed from heaven with so much success, at least as to make way 
for bringing in nominal Christianity among the nations? For as to obliging the 
people to be of this or that opinion afterward, that is another case. 

There is a great pother made in the world among the several denominations of 
Christians about coercion, erecting a church, and compelling men to come in; 
that is to say, one sort of Christians persecuting another sort of Christians to 
make them worship Christ their way, as if Christ had no sheep but one fold. 

I distinguish much between using force to reduce heathens and savages to 
Christianity, and using force to reduce those that are already Christians to be of 
this or that opinion; I will not say but a war might be very just, and the cause be 
righteous, to reduce the worshippers of the pagodas of India to the knowledge 
and obedience of Christianity, when it would be a horrible injustice to 
commence a like war to reduce even a Popish nation to be Protestant. 

But my proposed war does not reach so far as that neither; for though I would 
have a nation of pagans conquered that their idols and temples might be 
destroyed, and their idol worship be abolished, yet I would be very far from 
punishing and persecuting the people for not believing in Christ; for if we 
believe that faith, as the Scripture says, is the gift of God, how can we, upon any 
Christian foundation, punish or persecute the man for not exercising that which 
God had not given him? Hence, compelling men to conform to this or that 
particular profession of the Christian religion, is to me impious and unchristian. 

And shall I speak a word here of the unhappy custom among Christians of 
reviling one another with words on account of differing opinions in religion? It 
was a part of apocryphal scripture, taken from one of the traditional sayings of 
the Rabbis, “Thou shalt not mock at the gods of the heathens;” but ribaldry, 
satire, and sarcasms are the usage we give one another every day on the subject 
of religion, as if slander and the severities of the tongue were not the worst kind 
of violence in matters of the Christian religion. 

In a word, I must acknowledge, if I am to speak of reproach in general, I know 
no worse persecution than that of the tongue. Solomon says, “ There are that 
speak like the piercing of a sword;” and King David was so sensible of the 
bitterness of the tongue, that he is full of exclamations upon the subject; among 
the rest, he says of his enemies, “ They have compassed me about with words of 
hatred.... He clothed himself with cursing like as with his garment “ (Psalm cix. 
8, 18). 

It is indeed remote from the subject I am upon to talk of this kind of 
uncharitable dealing, but as just observations are never out of season, it may 
have its uses; let no man slight the hint, though it were meant for religion only, 


for that, indeed, is my present subject: there is doubtless as severe a persecution 
by the tongue as that of fire and faggot, and some think ‘tis as hard to be borne. 

I have never met with so much of this anywhere in all my travels as in 
England, where the mouths of the several sects, and opinions are so effectually 
open against one another, that, albeit common charity commands us to talk the 
best of particular persons in their failings and infirmities, yet here, censuring, 
condemning, and reproaching one another on account of opinions is carried on 
with such a gust, that lets everyone see nothing but death and destruction can 
follow, and no reconciliation can be expected. 

I have lived to see men of the best light be mistaken, as well in party as in 
principles, as well in politics as in religion, and find not only occasion, but even 
a necessity, to change hands or sides in both; I have seen them sometimes run 
into contrary extremes, beyond their first intention, and even without design; 
nay, in those unhappy changes I have seen them driven into lengths they never 
designed, by the fiery resentment of those whom they seemed to have left, and 
whom they differed from. I have lived to see those men acknowledge, even 
publicly and openly, they were wrong and mistaken, and express their regret for 
being misled very sincerely; but I cannot say I have lived to see the people they 
have desired to return to forgive or receive them. Perhaps the age I have lived in 
has not been a proper season for charity; I hope futurity will be furnished with 
better Christians; or perhaps ‘tis appointed so to illustrate the Divine mercy, and 
let mankind see that they are the only creatures that never forgive. I have seen a 
man in the case I speak of, offer the most sincere acknowledgments of his 
having been mistaken, and this not in matters essential either to the person’s 
morals or Christianity, but only in matters of party, and with the most moving 
expressions desire his old friends to forgive what has been passed, and have seen 
their return be mocking him with what they called a baseness of spirit, and a 
mean submission; I have seen him expostulate with them, why they should not 
act upon the same terms with a penitent, as God Himself not only prescribed, but 
yields to; and have seen them in return tell him God might forgive him if He 
pleased, but they would never, and then expose all those offers to the first comer 
in banter and ridicule: but take me right too, I have seen at the same time, that to 
wiser men it has been always thought to be an exposing themselves, and an 
honour to the person. 

I speak this too feelingly, and therefore say no more; there is a way by 
patience, to conquer even the universal contempt of mankind; and though two 
drams of that drug be a vomit for a dog, it is, in my experience, the only method; 
there is a secret peace in it, and in time the rage of men will abate. A constant 
steady adhering to virtue and honesty, and showing the world that whatever 


mistakes he might be led into, supposing them to be mistakes, that yet the main 
intention and design of his life was sincere and upright: He that governs the 
actions of men by an unbiassed hand, will never suffer such a man to sink under 
the weight of universal prejudice and clamour. 

I, Robinson Crusoe, grown old in affliction, borne down by calumny and 
reproach, but supported from within, boldly prescribe this remedy against 
universal clamours and contempt of mankind: patience, a steady life of virtue 
and sobriety, and a comforting dependence on the justice of Providence, will 
first or last restore the patient to the opinion of his friends, and justify him in the 
face of his enemies; and in the meantime will support him comfortably in 
despising those who want manners and charity, and leave them to be cursed from 
Heaven with their own passions and rage. 

This very thought made me long ago claim a kind of property in some good 
old lines of the famous George Withers, Esq., made in prison in the Tower. He 
was a poetical gentleman who had, in the time of the civil wars in England, been 
unhappy in changing sides too often, and had been put into the Tower by every 
side in their turn; once by the King, once by the Parliament, once by the Army, 
then by the Rump, and at last again, I think, by General Monk; in a word, 
whatever side got up, he had the disaster to be down. The lines are thus: 


The world and I may well agree, 

As most that are offended; 

For I slight her, and she slights me, 
And there “s our quarrel ended. 

For service done and love expressed, 
Though very few regard it, 

My country owes me bread at least; 
But if I am debarred it, 

Good conscience is a daily feast, 
And sorrow never marred it. 


But this article of verbal persecution has hurried me from my subject, which I 
must return to. 

I have spoken of a project for the Czar of Muscovy, worthy of a monarch who 
is lord of so vast an extent of country as the Russian Empire reaches to, which is 
in effect, as I have said, much more than half Europe, and consequently an 
eighth part of the world. I have given my thoughts how a war to open a door for 
the Christian religion may be justifiable, and that it has not the least tincture of 
persecution in it. If the Christian princes of the world, who now spend their force 


so much to an ill purpose in real persecution, would join in an universal war 
against paganism and devil-worship, the savage part of mankind would, in one 
age, be brought to bow their knees to the God of Truth, and would bless the 
enterprise itself in the end of it, as the best thing that ever befell them; nor could 
such an attempt fail of success, unless Heaven in justice had determined to shut 
up the world longer in darkness, and the cup of their abominations was not yet 
full. But I may venture to say there would be much more ground for such 
Christian princes to hope and expect the concurrence of Heaven in such an 
undertaking, than in sheathing their swords in the bowels of their brethren, and 
making an effusion of Christian blood upon every slight pretence, as we see has 
been the case in Europe for above thirty years past. 

I had intended to remark here that, as the country possessed by Christians is 
but a spot of the globe compared to the heathen, pagan, and Mahometan world, 
so the number of real Christians among the nations professing the Christian 
name is yet a more disproportioned part, a mere trifle, and hardly to be compared 
with the infinite numbers of those who, though they call themselves Christians, 
yet know as little of God and religion as can be imagined to be known where the 
word Christian is spoken of, and neither seek or desire to know more; in a word, 
who know but little of God or Jesus Christ, heaven or hell, and regard none of 
them. 

This is a large field, and being thoroughly searched into, would, I doubt not, 
reduce the real faithful subjects of the kingdom of Jesus Christ to a much fewer 
number than those of Mahomet; nay, than those of the monarch of Germany, and 
make our Lord appear a weaker prince, speaking in the sense of kingdoms, than 
many of the kings of the earth. And if it be true that the old king of France 
should say, that he had more loyal subjects than King Jesus, I do not know but, 
in the sense his most Christian majesty meant it, the thing might be very true. 

But this observation is something out of my present road, and merits to be 
spoken of by itself. 

The number of true Christians will never be known on this side the great bar, 
where they shall be critically separated. No political arithmetic can make a 
calculation of the number of true Christians while they live blended with the 
false ones, since it is not only hard, but impossible, to know them one from 
another in this world. 

We shall perhaps be surprised at the last day to see some people at the right 
hand of the righteous Judge whom we have condemned with the utmost zeal in 
our opinions, while we were contemporary with them in life; for charity, as it is 
generally practised in this world, and mixed with our human infirmities, such as 
pride, self-opinion, and personal prejudice, is strangely misguided, and makes us 


entertain notions of things and people quite different from what they really 
deserve; and there is hardly any rule to prescribe ourselves, except it be of the 
text —” In meekness, every one esteeming others better than themselves,” 
which, by the way, is difficult to do. 

But though we shall thus see at the great audit a transposition of persons from 
the station they held in our charity, we shall only thereby see that our judgment 
was wrong; that God judgeth not as man judgeth, and that we too rashly 
condemn whom He has thought fit to justify and accept. 

Let, then, the number of Christians be more or less, as He that makes them 
Christians determines, this is not for us to enter into; and this brings me back to 
what I said before, that though we cannot make Christians, we both can and 
may, and indeed ought, to open the door to Christianity, that the preaching of 
God’s word, which is the ordinary means of bringing mankind to the knowledge 
of religion, may be spread over the whole world. 

With what vigour do we consult, and how do the labouring heads of the world 
club together, to form projects, and to raise subscriptions to extend the general 
commerce of nations into every corner of the world! But ‘t would pass for a 
bubble of all bubbles, and a whimsey that none would engage in, if ten millions 
should be asked to be subscribed for sending a strong fleet and army to conquer 
heathenism and idolatry, and protect a mission of Christians, to be employed in 
preaching the Gospel to the poor heathens, say it were on the coast of 
Coromandel, the island of Ceylon, and country of Malabar, or any of the 
dominions of the Great Mogul; and yet such an attempt would not only be just, 
but infinitely advantageous to the people who should undertake it, and to the 
people of the country on whom the operation should be wrought. 

In the occasional discourses I had on this subject, in conversation with men of 
good judgment and principles, I have been often asked in what manner I would 
propose to carry on such a conquest as I speak of, and how it should answer the 
end; and that I may not be supposed to suggest a thing impracticable in itself, or 
for which no rational scheme might be proposed, I shall make a brief essay, at 
the manner, in which the conquest I speak of should be, or ought to be, carried 
on; and if it be considered seriously, the difficulties and perhaps all the 
reasonable objections might vanish in an instant. I will therefore, first, for the 
purpose only, suppose that an attempt was made by a Christian nation to conquer 
and subdue some heathen or Mahometan people at a distance from them, place 
the conquest where and among whom we will; for example, suppose it was the 
great island of Madagascar, or that of Ceylon, Borneo in the Indies, or those of 
Japan, or any other where you please. 

I would first suppose the place to be infinitely populous, as any of those 


countries, though they are islands, are said to be; and because the Japanese are 
said to be a most sensible, sagacious people, under excellent forms of 
government, and capable more than ordinarily of receiving impressions, 
supported by the argument and example of a virtuous and religious conqueror. 

For this purpose you must grant me, that the island or islands of Japan were in 
a situation proper for the undertaking, and that a powerful European army, being 
landed upon them, had in a great battle, or in divers battles, overthrown all their 
military force, and had entirely reduced the whole nation to their power; as, to go 
back to examples, the Venetians had done by the Turks in the Morea in a former 
war, or as the Turks did in the isles in Candia, Cyprus, and the like. The short 
scheme for establishing the government in those countries should be this: — 

First, as the war is pointed chiefly against the kingdom of the devil in behalf 
of the Christian worship, so no quarter should be given to Satan’s 
administration; and as nothing else should willingly be treated with violence, so, 
indeed, no part of the devil’s economy should have any favour, but all the idols 
should be immediately destroyed and publicly burnt, all the pagodas and temples 
burnt, and the very face and form of paganism, and the worship attending it, be 
utterly defaced and destroyed. 

Secondly, the priests and dedicated persons of every kind, by whatsoever 
names or titles known or distinguished, should be at least removed, if not 
destroyed. 

Thirdly, all the exercise of profane and idolatrous rites, ceremonies, worship, 
festivals, and customs should be abolished entirely, so as by time to be forgotten, 
and clean wiped out of the minds as well as out of the practice of the people. 

This is all the coercion I propose, and less than this cannot be proposed; 
because, though we may not by arms and force compel men to be religious — 
because if we do we cannot make them sincere, and so by persecution we only 
create hypocrites — yet I insist that we may by force, and that with the greatest 
justice possible, suppress paganism, and the worship of God’s enemy the devil, 
and banish it out of the world; nay, that we ought to do it to the utmost of our 
power. But I return to the conquest. 

The country being thus entirely reduced under Christian government, the 
inhabitants, if they submit quietly, ought to be used with humanity and justice, 
no cruelty, no rigour. They should suffer no oppression, injury, or injustice, that 
they may not receive evil impressions of the people that are come among them; 
lest, entertaining an abhorrence of Christians from their evil conduct, cruelty, 
and injustice, they should entertain an abhorrence of the Christian religion for 
their sakes; as the poor wretches the Indians in America, who, when they were 
talked to of the future state, the resurrection of the dead, eternal felicity in 


heaven, and the like, inquired where the Spaniards went after death, and if any of 
them went to heaven; and being answered in the affirmative, shook their heads, 
and desired they might go to hell then, for that they were afraid to think of being 
in heaven if the Spaniards were there. 

A just and generous behaviour to the natives, or at least to such of them as 
should show themselves willing to submit, would certainly engage them in their 
interest, and accordingly would in a little while bring them to embrace that truth 
which dictated such just principles to those who espoused it. 

Thus prejudices being removed, the way to instruction would be made the 
more plain, and then would be the time for Gospel labourers to enter upon the 
harvest; ministers should be instructed to teach them our language, to exhort 
them to seek the blessings of religion and of the true God, and so gradually to 
introduce right principles among them at their own request. 

From hence they should proceed to teach all the young children the language 
spoken by them, who would then be their benefactors rather than conquerors; 
and a few years wearing the old generation out, the posterity of them and of their 
conquerors would be all one nation. 

In case any rejected the instruction of religious men and adhered obstinately to 
his idolatry, and would not be reclaimed by gentle and Christian usage, suitable 
methods are to be taken with such, that they might not make a religious faction 
in the country and gain others to side with them in order to recover their liberty, 
as they might call it, to serve their own gods, that is to say, idols; for it must be 
forever as just not to permit them to go back to idolatry by force as it was to pull 
them from it by force. 

By this kind of conquest the Christian religion would be most effectually 
propagated among innumerable nations of savages and idolaters, and as many 
people be brought to worship the true God as may be said to do it at this time in 
the whole Christian world. 

This is my crusado; and it would be a war as justifiable on many accounts as 
any that was ever undertaken in the world, a war that would bring eternal honour 
to the conquerors and an eternal blessing to the people conquered. 

It were easy now to cut out enterprises of this nature for other of the princes of 
the world than the Czar of Muscovy; and I could lay very rational schemes for 
such undertakings, and the schemes that could, if thoroughly pursued, never fail 
of success. For example, an expedition against the Moors of Africa by the 
French, Spanish, and Italian princes, who daily suffer so much by them, and the 
last of whom are at perpetual war with them; how easy would it be to those 
powers to join in a Christian confederacy to plant the Christian religion again in 
the Numidian and Mauritanian kingdoms — where was once the famous church 


of Carthage, and from whence thousands of Christians have gone to heaven — 
the harvest of the primitive labours of St. Cyprian, Tertullian, and many more, 
whose posterity now bow their knees to that latest and worst of all impostors, 
Mahomet. 

But unchristian strife was always a bar against the propagation of the Christian 
religion, and unnatural wars, carried on among the nations I speak of, are made 
so much the business of the Christian world, that I do not expect in our time to 
see the advantages taken hold of that the nature of the thing offers. But I am 
persuaded, and leave it upon record as my settled opinion, that one time or other 
the Christian powers of Europe shall be inspired from Heaven for such a work, 
and then the easiness of subduing the kingdom of Africa to the Christian power 
shall shame the generations past, who had the opportunity so often in their 
hands, but made no use of it. 

Note. — In this part of the subject I am upon, I must acknowledge there is a 
double argument for a war: (1.) In point of the interfering interests, Europe ought 
to take possession of those shores, without which it is manifest her commerce is 
not secured; and indeed, while that part of Africa bordering on the sea is in the 
hands of robbers, pirates cannot be secured. Now, this is a point of undisputed 
right, for a war-trade claims the protection of the powers to whom it belongs, 
and we make no scruple to make war upon one another for the protection of our 
trade, and it is allowed to be a good reason why we should do so. Why, then, is it 
not a good reason to make war upon thieves and robbers? If one nation take the 
ships belonging to another, we immediately reclaim the prize from the captors, 
and require of the prince that justice be done against the aggressor, who is a 
breaker of the peace; and if this is refused we make war. 

But shall we do thus to Christians, and scruple to make an universal war for 
the rooting out a race of pirates and rovers, who live by rapine, and are 
continually employed, like the lions and tigers of their own Lybia, in devouring 
their neighbours? This, I say, makes such a war not only just on a religious 
account, but both just and necessary upon a civil account. 

The war, then, being thus proved to be just on other accounts, why should not 
(2.) the extirpation of idolatry, paganism, and devil-worship be the consequence 
of the victory? If God be allowed to be the giver of victory, how can it be 
answered to Him that the victory should not be made use of for the interest and 
glory of the God of war, from whom it proceeds? But these things are not to be 
offered to the world till higher principles work in the minds of men in their 
making war and peace than yet seems to take up their minds. 

I was tempted upon this occasion to make an excursion here upon the subject 
of the very light occasions princes and powers, states and statesmen, make use of 


for the engaging in war and blood one against another; one for being ill satisfied 
with the other, and another for preserving the balance of power; this for nothing 
at all, and that for something next to nothing; and how little concern the blood 
that is necessarily spilt in these wars produces among them. But this is not a case 
that will so well bear to be entered upon in a public manner at this time. 

All I can add is, I doubt no such zeal for the Christian religion will be found in 
our days, or perhaps in any age of the world, till Heaven beats the drums itself, 
and the glorious legions from above come down on purpose to propagate the 
work, and to reduce the whole world to the obedience of King Jesus — a time 
which some tell us is not far off, but of which I heard nothing in all my travels 
and illuminations, no, not one word. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


A VISION OF THE ANGELIC WORLD 


THEY must be much taken up with the satisfaction of what they are already, that 
never spare their thoughts upon the subject of what they shall be. The place, the 
company, the employment which we expect to know so much of hereafter, must 
certainly be well worth our while to inquire after here. 

I believe the main interruptions which have been given to these inquiries, and 
perhaps the reason why those that have entered into them have given them up, 
and those who have not entered into them have satisfied themselves in the utter 
neglect, have been the wild chimeric notions, enthusiastic dreams, and 
unsatisfying ideas, which most of the conceptions of men have led them into 
about these things. 

As I endeavour to conceive justly of these things, I shall likewise endeavour to 
reason upon them clearly, and, if possible, convey some such ideas of the 
invisible world to the thoughts of men as may not be confused and indigested, 
and so leave them darker than I find them. 

The locality of heaven or hell is no part of my search; there is doubtless a 
place reserved for the reception of our souls after death; as there is a state of 
being for material substances, so there must be a place; if we are to be, we must 
have a where; the Scripture supports reason in it — Judas is gone to his place; 
Dives in hell lifted up his eyes, and saw Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom: the 
locality of bliss and misery seems to be positively asserted in both cases. 

But there is not so clear a view of the company as of the place; it is not so easy 
to inquire into the world of spirits, as it is evident that there are such spirits and 
such a world. We find the locality of it is natural, but who the inhabitants are is a 
search of still a sublimer nature, liable to more exception, encumbered with more 
difficulties, and exposed to much more uncertainty. 

I shall endeavour to clear up as much of it as I can, and intimate most 
willingly how much I rejoice in the expectation that some other inquirers may go 
farther, till at last all that Providence has thought fit to discover of that part may 
be perfectly known. 

The discoveries in the Scripture which lead to this are innumerable, but the 
positive declaration of it seems to be declined. When our Saviour walking on the 


sea frighted His disciples, and they cried out, what do we find terrified them? 
Truly they thought they had seen a spirit. One would have thought such men as 
they, who had the vision of God manifest in the flesh, should not have been so 
much surprised if they had seen a spirit, that is to say, seen an apparition, for to 
see a Spirit seems to be an allusion, not an expression to be used literally, a spirit 
being not visible by the organ of human sight. 

But what if it had been a spirit P If it had been a good spirit, what had they to 
fear? And if a bad spirit, what would crying out have assisted them? When 
people cry out in such cases, it is either for help, and then they cry to others; or 
for mercy, and then they cry to the subject of their terror to spare them. Either 
way it was either the foolishest or the wickedest thing that ever was done by 
such grave men as the apostles; for if it was a good spirit as before, they had no 
need to cry out; and if it was a bad one, who did they cry to? for ‘tis evident they 
did not pray to God, or cross and bless themselves, as was afterwards the 
fashion; but they cried out, that is to say, they either cried out for help, which 
was great nonsense to call to man for help against the devil; or they cried to the 
spirit they saw, that it might not hurt them, which was, in short, neither less nor 
more than praying to the devil. 

This put me in mind of the poor savages in many of the countries of America 
and Africa, who, really instructed by their fear, that is to say, by mere nature, 
worship the devil that he may not hurt them. 

Here I must digress a little, and make a transition from the story of the spirit to 
the strange absurdities of men’s notions at that time, and particularly of those 
upon whom the first impressions of Christ s preachings were wrought; and if it 
be looked narrowly into, one cannot but wonder what strange ignorant people 
even the disciples themselves were at first; and indeed their ignorance continued 
a great while, even to after the death of Christ Himself— witness the foolish talk 
of the two disciples going to Emmaus. It is true they were wiser afterwards when 
they were better taught; but the Scripture is full of the discoveries of their 
ignorance, as in the notions of sitting at His right hand and His left in His 
kingdom, asked for by Zebedee’s children; no doubt but the good woman their 
mother thought one of her sons should be lord treasurer there, and the other lord 
chancellor, and she could not but think those places their due when she saw them 
in such favour with Him here. Just so in their notion of seeing a spirit here, 
which put them into such a fright, and indeed they might be said, according to 
our dull way of thinking, to be frighted out of their wits; for had their senses 
been in exercise, they would either have rejoiced in the appearance of a good 
angel, and stood still to hear his message as from Heaven, or prayed to God to 
deliver them out of the hands of the devil on their supposing it, as above, to be a 


vision from hell. 

But I come to the subject. It is evident that the notion of spirits, and their 
intermeddling with the affairs of men, and even of their appearing to men, 
prevailed so universally in those ages of the world, that even God’s own people, 
who were instructed from Himself, believed it, nor is there anything in all the 
New Testament institution to contradict it, though many things to confirm it; 
such particularly as the law against what is called a familiar spirit, which was 
esteemed no better or worse than a conversing with the devil, that is to say, with 
some of the evil spirits of the world I speak of. 

The witch of Endor, and the story of an apparition of an old man personating 
Samuel, which is so plainly asserted in Scripture, and which the learned 
opposers of these notions have spent so much weak pains to disturb our 
imaginations about, yet assure us that such apparitions are not inconsistent with 
Nature or with religion; nay, the Scripture allows this woman to paw waw, as the 
Indians in America call it, and conjure for the raising this spectre, and when it is 
come, allows it to speak a great prophetic truth, foretelling the king, in all its 
terrible particulars, what was to happen to him, and what did befall him the very 
next day. 

Either this appearance must be a good spirit or a bad; if it was a good spirit it 
was an angel, as it is expressed in another place of the Apostle Peter, when he 
knocked at the good people’s door in Jerusalem (Acts xii. 15); and then it 
supports my opinion of the spirits unembodied conversing with and taking care 
of the spirits embodied; if it was an evil spirit, then they must grant God to be 
making a prophet of the devil, and making him personate Samuel to foretell 
things to come; permitting Satan to speak in the first person of God’s own 
prophet, and indeed to preach the justice of God’s dealing with Saul for rejecting 
His prophet Samuel; which, in short, is not a little odd, putting the spirit of God 
into the mouth of the devil, and making Satan a preacher of righteousness. 

When I was in my retirement I had abundance of strange notions of my seeing 
apparitions there, and especially when I happened to be abroad by moonshine, 
when every bush looked like a man, and every tree like a man on horseback; and 
I so prepossessed myself with it that I scarce durst look behind me for a good 
while, and after that durst not go abroad at all at night; nay, it grew upon me to 
such a degree at last, that I as firmly believed I saw several times real shapes and 
appearances, as I do now really believe and am assured that it was all 
hypochondriac delusion. 

But, however, that the reader may see how far the power of imagination may 
go, and judge for me whether I showed any more folly and simplicity than other 
men might do, I’ll repeat some little passages, which for a while gave me very 


great disturbances, and every one shall judge for me whether they might not 
have been deluded in the like circumstances as well as I. 

The first case was, when I crept into the dark cave in the valley, where the old 
goat lay just expiring, which, wherever it happened, is a true history, I assure 
you. 

When first I was stopped by the noise of this poor dying creature, you are to 
observe that the voice was not only like the voice of a man, but even articulate, 
only that I could not form any words from it; and what did that amount to more 
or less than this, namely, that it spoke, but only it was in a language that I did not 
understand. If it was possible to describe the surprise of my spirits on that 
occasion, I would do it here, how all my blood run, or rather stood still, chilled 
in my veins, how a cold dew of sweat sat on my forehead, how my joints, like 
Belshazzar’s knees, shook one against another, and how, as I said, my hair 
would have lifted off my hat if I had had one on my head. 

But this is not all. After the first noise of the creature, which was a faint, dying 
kind of imperfect bleating, not unusual, as I found afterward; I say, after this he 
fetched two or three deep sighs, as lively, and as like human, as it is possible to 
imagine, as I have also said. 

These were so many confirmations of my surprise, besides the sight of his two 
glaring eyes, and carried it up to the extreme of fright and amazement; how I 
afterwards conquered this childish beginning, and mustered up courage enough 
to go into the place with a firebrand for light, and how I was presently satisfied 
with seeing the creature whose condition made all the little accidental noises 
appear rational, I have already said. 

But I must acknowledge that this real surprise left some relics or remains 
behind it that did not wear quite off a great while, though I struggled hard with 
them; the vapours that were raised at first were never so laid but that on every 
trifling occasion they returned; and I saw, nay, I felt apparitions as plainly and 
distinctly as ever I felt or saw any real substance in my life. 

The like was the case with me before that, when I first found the print of a 
man’s foot upon the sand, by the seaside, on the north part of the island. 

And these, I say, having left my fancy a little peevish and wayward, I had 
frequently some returns of these vapours, on differing occasions, and sometimes 
even without occasion; nothing but mere hypochondriac whimsies, fluttering of 
the blood, and rising of vapours, which nobody could give any account of but 
myself. 

For example, it was one night, after my having seen some odd appearances in 
the air, of no great significance, that coming home, and being in bed, but not 
asleep, I felt a pain in one of my feet, after which it came to a kind of numbness 


in my foot, which a little surprised me, and after that a kind of tingling in my 
blood, as if it had been some distemper running up my leg. 

On a sudden I felt, as it were, something alive lie upon me, as if it had been a 
dog lying upon my bed, from my knee downwards, about half way up my leg, 
and immediately afterwards I felt it heavier, and felt it as plainly roll itself upon 
me upwards upon my thigh, for I lay on one side, I say, as if it had been a 
creature lying upon me with all his weight, and turning his body upon me. 

It was so lively and sensible to me, and I remember it so perfectly well, 
though it is now many years ago, that my blood chills and flutters about my heart 
at the very writing it. I immediately flung myself out of my bed and flew to my 
musket, which stood always ready at my hand, and naked as I was, laid about me 
upon the bed in the dark, and everywhere else that I could think of where 
anybody might stand or lie, but could find nothing. “ Lord deliver me from an 
evil spirit,’ said I, “ what can this be?” And being tired with groping about, and 
having broke two or three of my earthen pots with making blows here and there 
to no purpose, I went to light my candle, for my lamp which I used to burn in the 
night either had not been lighted, or was gone out. 

When I lighted a candle, I could easily see there was no living creature in the 
place with me but the poor parrot, who was waked and frighted, and cried out, “ 
Hold your tongue,” and “ What’s the matter with you?” Which words he learned 
of me, from my frequent saying so to him, when he used to make his ordinary 
wild noise and screaming that I did not like. 

The more I was satisfied that there was nothing in the room, at least to be 
seen, the more another concern came upon me. “ Lord!” says I aloud, “ this is 
the devil! “ “ Hold your tongue,” says Poll. I was so mad at the bird, though the 
creature knew nothing of the matter, that if he had hung near me, I believe I 
should have killed him. I put my clothes on, and sat me down, for I could not 
find in my heart to go to bed again, and as I sat down, “lam terribly frighted,” 
said I. “What’s the matter with you?” says Poll. “ You toad,” said I, “ I ‘d knock 
your brains out if you were here.” “Hold your tongue,” says he again, and then 
fell to chattering “ Robin Crusoe,” and “ Poor Robin Crusoe,” as he used to do. 

Had I been in any reach of a good temper, it had been enough to have 
composed me, but I was quite gone; I was fully possessed with a belief that it 
was the devil, and I prayed most heartily to God to be delivered from the power 
of the evil spirit. 

After some time I composed myself a little, and went to bed again, and lying 
just in the posture as I was in before, I felt a little of the tingling in my blood 
which I felt before, and I resolved to lie still, let it be what it would; it came up 
as high as my knee, as before, but no higher; and now I began to see plainly that 


it was all a distemper, that it was something paralytic, and that affected the 
nerves; but I had not either experience of such a thing, or knowledge of diseases 
enough to be fully satisfied of the nature of them, and whether anything natural, 
any numbness or dead palsy affecting one part of the thigh, could feel as that 
did, till some months after that I felt something of the very same again at my 
first lying down in my bed for three or four nights together, which at first gave 
me a little concern as a distemper, but at last gave me such satisfaction, that the 
first was nothing out the same thing in a higher degree; that the pleasure of 
knowing it was only a disease was far beyond the concern at the danger of it, 
though a dead palsy to one in my condition might reasonably have been one of 
the most frightful things in Nature, since, having nobody to help me, I must have 
inevitably perished for mere want of food, not being able to go from place to 
place to fetch it. 

But to go back to the case in hand, and to the apprehension I had been in all 
the several months that passed between the first of this and the last, I went about 
with a melancholy, heavy heart, fully satisfied that the devil had been in my 
room, and lay upon my bed. 

Sometimes I would try to argue myself a little out of it, asking myself whether 
it was reasonable to imagine the devil had nothing else to do than to come 
thither, and only lie down upon me, and go away about his business, and say not 
one word to me; what end it could answer; and whether I thought the devil was 
really busied about such trifles; or whether he had not employment enough of a 
higher nature, so that such a thing as that could be worth his while. 

But still, then, I was answered with my own thoughts returning thus — What 
could it be? Or, if it was not a devil, what was it? This I could not answer by any 
means at all; and so I still sunk under the belief that it was the devil, and nothing 
but the devil. 

You may be sure, while I had this fancy in my head, I was of course overrun 
with the vapours, and had all the hypochondriac fancies that ever any 
melancholy head could entertain; and what with ruminating on the print of a foot 
upon the sand, and the weight of the devil upon me in my bed, I made no 
difficulty to conclude that the old gentleman really visited the place; and, in a 
word, it had been easy to have possessed me, if I had continued so much longer, 
that it was an enchanted island, that there were a million of evil spirits in it, and 
that the devil was lord of the manor. 

I scarce heard the least noise, near or far off, but I started, and expected to see 
a devil; every distant bush upon a hill, if I did not particularly remember it 
before, was a man, and every stump an apparition; and I scarce went twenty 
yards together, by night or by day, without looking behind me. 


Sometimes, indeed, I took a little heart, and would say, “ Well, let it be the 
devil if it will! God is master of the devil, and he can do me no hurt unless he is 
permitted; he can be nowhere but He that made him is there too;” and, as I said 
afterwards, when I was frighted with the old goat in a cave, “ He is not fit to live 
all alone in such an island for twenty years that would be afraid to see the devil.” 

But all these things lasted but a short while, and the vapours that were raised 
at first were not to be so easily laid; for, in a word, it was not mere imagination, 
but it was the imagination raised up to disease; nor did it ever quite wear off till I 
got my man Friday with me, of whom I have said so much; and then, having 
company to talk to, the hypo wore off, and I did not see any more devils after 
that. 

Before I leave this part, I cannot but give a caution to all vapourish, 
melancholy people, whose imaginations run this way; I mean about seeing the 
devil, apparitions, and the like; namely, that they should never look behind them, 
and over their shoulders, as they go upstairs, or look into the corners and holes 
of rooms with a candle in their hands, or turn about to see who may be behind 
them in any walks or dark fields, lanes, or the like; for let such know, they will 
see the devil whether he be there or no; nay, they will be so persuaded that they 
do see him, that their very imagination will be a devil to them wherever they go. 

But after all this is said, let nobody suggest that because the brain-sick fancy, 
the vapourish hypochondriac imagination represents spectres and spirits to us, 
and makes apparitions for us, that therefore there are no such things as spirits, 
both good and evil, any more than we should conceive that there is no devil, 
because we do not see him. 

The devil has witnesses of his being and nature, just as God Himself has of 
His; they are not indeed so visible or so numerous, but we are all able to bring 
evidence of the existence of the devil from our own frailties, as we are to bring 
evidence of the existence of God from the faculties of our souls, and from the 
contexture of our bodies. 

As our propensity to evil rather than good is a testimony of the original 
depravity of human nature, so the harmony between the inclination and the 
occasion is a testimony which leaves the presence of the evil spirit with us out of 
question. 

Not that the devil is always the agent in our temptations, for though the devil 
is a very diligent fellow, and always appears ready to fall in with the allurement, 
yet the Scripture clears him, and we must do so too, of being the main tempter; 
‘tis our own corrupt, debauched inclination, which is the first moving agent; and 
therefore the Scripture says, “ A man is tempted when he is drawn away of his 
own lusts, and enticed.” The devil, who, as I said, is a very diligent fellow in the 


infernal work, and is always ready to forward the mischief, is also a very 
cunning fellow, and knows how most dexterously to suit alluring objects to the 
allurable dispositions; to procure ensnaring things, and lay them in the way of 
the man whom he finds so easily to be ensnared; and he never fails to prompt all 
the mischief he can, full of stratagem and art, to ensnare us by the help of our 
corrupt affections, and these are called “ Satan’s devices.” 

But having charged Satan home in that part, I must do the devil that justice as 
to own that he is the most slandered, most abused creature alive; thousands of 
crimes we lay to his charge that he is not guilty of; thousands of our own 
infirmities we load him with which he has no hand in; and thousands of our sins, 
which, as bad as he is, he knows nothing of; calling him our tempter, and 
pretending we did so and so as the devil would have it, when on the contrary the 
devil had no share in it, and we were only led away of our own lusts, and 
enticed. 

But now, having made this digression in the devil’s defence, I return to the 
main question, that of the being of the devil, and of evil spirits; this I believe, 
there is no room to doubt of; but this, as I have observed, is not the thing; these 
are not the spirits I am speaking of, but I shall come directly to what I mean, and 
speak plain without any possibility of being misunderstood. 

I make no question but that there is not only a world of spirits, but that there is 
a certain knowledge of it, though to us impossible as to the manner of it; there is 
a certain converse between the world of spirits, and the spirits in this world; that 
is to say, between spirits uncased or unembodied and souls of men embodied or 
cased up in flesh and blood, as we all are on this side death. 

It is true that we cannot describe this converse of spirits, as to the way of it, 
the manner of the communication, or how things are mutually conveyed from 
one to another. How intelligences are given or received, we know not; we know 
but little of their being conveyed this way from the spirits unembodied to ours 
that are in life; and of their being conveyed that way, namely, from us to them — 
of that we know nothing. The latter certainly is done without the help of the 
organ, the former is conveyed by the understanding, and the retired faculties of 
the soul, of which we can give very little account. 

“ For spirits, without the help of voice, converse.” 

Let me, however, give, as reasons for my opinion, some account of the 
consequences of this converse of spirits; I mean, such as are quite remote from 
what we call apparition or appearance of spirits; and I omit these, because I 
know they are objected much against, and they bear much scandal from the 
frequent impositions of our fancies and imaginations upon our judgments and 
understandings, as above. 


But the more particular discoveries of this converse of spirits, and which to me 
are undeniable, are such as follows, namely, — 


Dreams Impulses Involuntary sadness, &c. 
Voices Hints 
Noises Apprehensions 


Dreams are dangerous things to talk of; and we have such dreaming about 
them, that indeed the least encouragement to lay any weight upon them is 
presently carried away by a sort of people that dream waking, and that run into 
such wild extremes about them, that indeed we ought to be very cautious what 
we say of them. 

It is certain dreams of old were the ways by which God Himself was pleased 
to warn men, as well what to do, as what not to do; what services to perform, 
what evils to shun. Joseph, the husband of the blessed Virgin Mary, was 
appeared to in both these (Matt ii. 13, 19). He was directed of God, in a dream, 
to go into Egypt; and he was bid return out of Egypt in a dream; and in the same 
chapter, the wise men of the East were warned of God in a dream to depart into 
their own country another way to avoid the fury of Herod. 

Now as this, and innumerable instances through the whole Scripture, confirm 
that God did once make use of this manner to convey knowledge and instruction 
to men, I wish I could have this question well answered, viz., Why are we now 
to direct people to take no notice of their dreams? 

But farther; it appears that this was not only the method God Himself took by 
His immediate power, but it is evident He made use of it by the ministry of 
spirits; the Scripture says in both the cases of Joseph above named, that the 
“angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream.” Now every unembodied 
spirit is an angel of the Lord in some sense; and as angels and spirits may be the 
same thing in respect of this influence upon us in dreams, so it is still; and when 
any notice for good, or warning against evil, is given us in a dream, I think ‘tis 
no arrogance at all for us to say the angel of the Lord appeared to us in a dream; 
or to say some good spirit gave me warning of this in a dream; — take this 
which way you will. 

That I may support this with such undeniable arguments, drawn from 
examples of the fact, as no man will, or reasonably can oppose, I first appeal to 
the experience of observing people; I mean, such people as observe these things 
without a superstitious dependence upon the signification of them, that look 
upon dreams but with such a moderate regard to them as may direct to a right 
use of them. The question I would ask of such is, whether they have never found 


any remarkable event of their lives so evidently foretold them by a dream, as that 
it must of necessity be true that some invisible being foresaw the event, and gave 
them notice of it? And that, had that notice been listened to, and the natural 
prudence used which would have been used if it had been certainly discovered, 
that evil event might have been prevented? 

I would ask others whether they have not, by dreams, been so warned of evil 
really approaching, as that, taking the hint, and making use of the caution given 
in those dreams, the evil has been avoided? If I may speak my own experience, I 
must take leave to say, that I never had any capital mischief befall me in my life 
but I have had notice of it by a dream; and if I had not been that thoughtless, 
unbelieving creature, which I now would caution other people against, I might 
have taken many a warning, and avoided many of the evils that I afterwards fell 
into merely by a total obstinate neglect of those dreams. 

In like manner I have in some of the greatest distresses of my life been 
encouraged to believe firmly and fully that I should one time or other be 
delivered; and I must acknowledge, that in my greatest and most hopeless 
banishment I had such frequent dreams of my deliverance, that I always 
entertained a firm and satisfying belief that my last days would be better than my 
first; all which has effectually come to pass. 

From which I cannot determine, as I know some do, that all dreams are mere 
dozings of a delirious head, delusions of a waking devil, and relics of the day’s 
thoughts and perplexities, or pleasures. Nor do I see any period of time fixed 
between the two opposite circumstances — namely, when dreams were to be 
esteemed the voice of God and when the delusion of the devil. 

I know some have struggled hard to fix that particular article, and to settle it as 
a thing going hand in hand with the Jewish institutions; as if the oracle ceasing 
in the temple with the consummation of the typical law, all the methods which 
Heaven was pleased to take in the former times for revealing His will to men 
were to cease also at the same time, and the Gospel revelation being fully and 
effectually supplied by the mission of the Holy Spirit, dreams and all the uses 
and significations of dreams were at an end, and the esteem and regard to the 
warnings and instructions of dreams was to expire also. 

But the Scripture is point-blank against this in the history of fact relating to 
Ananias and the conversion of St. Paul, and in the story of St. Peter and 
Cornelius, the devout centurion at Antioch; both of them eminent instances of 
God’s giving notice of His pleasure to men by the interposition or medium of a 
dream. The first of these is in Acts ix. 10: “ There was a certain disciple at 
Damascus named Ananias. To him said the Lord in a vision,” &c.; the words 
spoken in this vision to Ananias, directing to go to seek out one Saul of Tarsus, 


go on thus (ver. 12), “ and hath seen in a vision a man named Ananias coming 
in, 

The other passage is of St. Peter and Comelius the centurion (Acts x. vers. 3, 
10, 11). In the third verse it is said, Cornelius, fasting and praying, saw a vision, 
which afterwards, in the 22nd verse, is called an holy angel warning him; in the 
30th verse it is said, “ a man stood before me in bright clothing;” at the same 
time (ver. 10) it is said, St. Peter was praying and fell into a trance — this we all 
agreed to be a possession of sleep, or a deep sleep — and in this trance it is said 
he saw heaven opened; that is to say, he dreamed that he saw heaven opened; it 
could be nothing else, for no interpreters will offer to insist that heaven was 
really opened; also, the hearing a voice (vers. 13, 15) must be in a dream. Thus 
‘tis apparent the will of God concerning what we are to do or not to do, what is 
or is not to befall us, is and has been thus conveyed by vision or dream since the 
expiration of the Levitical dispensation, and since the mission of the Holy Ghost. 

When, then, did it cease? And if we do not know when it ceased, how then are 
we sure it is at all ceased, and what authority have we now to reject all dreams or 
visions of the night, as they are called, more than formerly? 

I will not say but there may be more nocturnal delusions now in the world 
than there were in those times; and perhaps the devil may have gained more 
upon mankind in these days than he had then, though we are not let into those 
things enough to know whether it is so or not; nor do we know that there were 
not as many unsignifying dreams in those days as now, and perhaps as much to 
be said against depending upon them; though I think there is not one word in 
Scripture said to take off the regard men might give to dreams, or to lessen the 
weight which they might lay on them. 

The only text that I think looks like it is the flout Joseph’s brethren put upon 
him, or threw out at him, when they were speaking of him with contempt (Gen. 
xxxvii. 19), “Behold, this dreamer cometh;” and again (ver. 20), “ Let us slay 
him and cast him into some pit, and we shall see what will become of his 
dreams. 

This, indeed, looks a little like the present language against dreams; but even 
this is sufficiently rebuked in the consequences, for those dreams of Joseph did 
come all to pass, and proving the superior influence such things have upon the 
affairs of men, in spite of all the contempt they can cast upon them. 

The maxim I have laid down to myself for my conduct in this affair is, in few 
words, that we should not lay too great stress upon dreams, and yet not wholly 
neglect them. 

I remember I was once present where a long dispute was warmly carried on 
between two persons of my acquaintance upon this very subject, the one a 


layman, the other a clergyman, but both very pious and religious persons. The 
first thought there was no heed at all to be given to dreams, that they could have 
no justifiable original, that they were delusions and no more, that it was 
atheistical to lay any stress upon them, and that he could give such objections 
against them as that no man of good principles could avoid being convinced by; 
that as to their being a communication from the invisible to the visible world ‘t 
was a chimera, and that he saw no foundation for believing any reality in such a 
thing, unless I would set up for a Popish limbus, or purgatory, which had no 
foundation in the Scripture. 

(1.) He said, if dreams were from the agency of any prescient being, the 
notices would be more direct and the discoveries clear — not by allegories and 
emblematic fancies, expressing things imperfect and dark. For to what purpose 
should spirits unembodied sport with mankind, warning him of approaching 
mischiefs by the most ridiculous enigmas, figures, &c., leaving the wretch to 
guess what awaited him, though of the utmost consequence, and to perish if he 
mistook the meaning of it; and leaving him sometimes perfectly at a loss to 
know whether he was right or wrong, and without any rule or guide to walk by 
in the most difficult cases? 

(2.) He objected, that with the notice of evil, suppose it to be rightly 
understood, there was not given a power to avoid it, and therefore it could not be 
alleged that the notice was any way kind, and that it was not likely to proceed 
from a beneficent spirit, but merely fortuitous, and of no significancy. 

(3.) He objected, that if such notices as those were of such weight, why were 
they not constant, but that sometimes they were given and sometimes omitted, 
though cases were equally important? and that, therefore, they did not seem to 
proceed from any agent whose actions were to be fairly accounted for. 

(4.) He said, that oftentimes we had very distinct and formal dreams, without 
any signification at all, that we could neither know anything probable or 
anything rational of them; and that it would be profane to suggest that to come 
from heaven which was too apparently foolish and inconsistent. 

(5.) As men were not always thus warned, or supplied with notices of good or 
evil, so all men were not alike supplied with them; and what reason could we 
give why one man or one woman should not have the same hints as another? 

The clergyman gave distinct answers to all these objections, and to me, I 
confess, very satisfactory; whether they may be so to those that read them, is no 
concern of mine; let everyone judge for himself. 

(1.) He said, that as to the signification of dreams, and the objections against 
them, because dark and doubtful, that they are expressed generally by 
hieroglyphical representations, similes, allusions, and figurative emblematic 


ways of expressing things, was true, and that by this means, for want of 
interpretation, the thing was not understood, and consequently the evil not 
shunned. This, he said, was the only difficulty that remained to him in the case, 
but that he could see nothing in it against the signification of them, because thus 
it was before, for dreams were often allegoric and allusive when they were 
evidently from God, and what the end and design of Providence in that was, we 
could not pretend to inquire. 

(2.) To the second he said, we charged God foolishly, to say He had given the 
notice of evil without the power to avoid it, which he denied, and affirmed that, 
if anyone had not power to avoid the evil, it was no notice to him that it was 
want of giving due heed to that notice, not for want of the notice being sufficient 
that any evil followed, and that men first neglected themselves, and then charged 
the Judge of all the earth with not doing right. 

(3.) Likewise he said, the complaint that these notices were not constant, was 
unjust, for he doubted not but they were so, but our discerning was crazed and 
clouded by our negligence in not taking due notice of it; that we hookwinked our 
understanding by pretending dreams were not to be regarded; and the voice 
really spoke, but we refused to hear, being negligent of our own good. 

(4.) In the same sense he answered the fourth, and said it was a mistake to say 
that sometimes dreams had no import at all; he said it was only to be said, none 
that we could perceive the reason of, which was owing to our blindness and 
supine negligence, to be secure at one time, and our heads too much alarmed at 
another, so that the spirit which we might be said to be conversing with in a 
dream was constantly and equally kind and careful; but our powers not always in 
the same state of action, nor equally attentive to or retentive of the hints that 
were given, or things might be rendered more or less intelligible to us, as the 
powers of our soul were more or less dozed or somniated with the oppression of 
vapours from the body, which occasions sleep; for though the soul cannot be 
said to sleep itself, yet how far its operations may be limited, and the 
understanding prescribed by the sleepiness of the body, says he, I will not 
undertake; let the anatomist judge of it who can account for the contexture of the 
parts, and for their operations, which I cannot answer to. 

(5.) As to the last question, why people are not equally supplied with such 
warnings, he said, this seemed to be no question at all in the case, for Providence 
itself might have some share in the direction of it, and then that Providence 
might perhaps be limited by some superior direction, the same that guides all the 
solemn dispositions of Nature, and was a wind blowing where it listeth; that as 
to the converse of spirits, though he allowed the thing itself, yet he did not tie it 
up to a stated course of conversing, that it should be the same always, and to all 


people, and on all occasions, but that it seemed to be spontaneous, and 
consequently arbitrary, as if the spirits unembodied had it left to them to 
converse as they thought fit, how, where, and with whom they would; that all he 
answered for in that discourse was for the thing itself, that such a thing there 
was, but why there was so much of it, or why no more, was none of his business, 
and he believed a discovery was not yet made to mankind of that part. 

I thought it would be much to the purpose to remark this opinion of another 
man, because it corresponded so exactly with my own; but I have not done with 
my friend, for he led me into another inquiry, which, indeed, I had not taken so 
much notice of before, and this was introduced by the following question: — 

“You seem, says he, “ to be very inquisitive about dreams, and to doubt — 
though I think you have no reason for it — of the reality of the world of spirits, 
which dreams are such an evidence of. Pray,” says he, “ what think you of 
waking dreams, trances, visions, noises, voices, hints, impulses, and all these 
waking testimonies of an invisible world, and of the communication that there is 
between us and them, which are generally entertained with our eyes open?” 

This led me into many reflections upon past things, which I had been witness 
to as well in myself as in other people, and particularly in my former solitudes, 
when I had many occasions to mark such things as these, and I could not but 
entertain a free conversation with my friend upon this subject as often as I had 
opportunity, of which I must give some account. 

I had one day been conversing so long with him upon the common received 
notions of the planets being habitable, and of a diversity of worlds, that I think 
verily I was for some days like a man transported into these regions myself. 
Whether my imagination is more addicted to realising the things I talk of, as if 
they were in view, I know not, or whether by the power of the converse of spirits 
I speak of I was at that tine enabled to entertain clearer ideas of the invisible 
world, I really cannot tell, but I certainly made a journey to all those supposed 
habitable bodies in my imagination, and I know not but it may be very useful to 
tell you what I met with in my way, and what the wiser I am for the discovery; 
whether you will be the wiser for the relation at second hand, I cannot answer for 
that. 

I could make a long discourse here of the power of imagination, and how 
bright the ideas of distant things may be found in the mind when the soul is more 
than ordinarily agitated. It is certain the extraordinary intelligence conveyed in 
this manner is not always regular; sometimes it is exceeding confused, and the 
brain being not able to digest it, turns round too fast; this tends to lunacy and 
distraction, and the swiftness of the motion these ideas come in with occasions a 
commotion in Nature; the understanding is mobbed with them, disturbed, runs 


from one thing to another, and digests nothing; this is well expressed in our 
common way of talking of a madman, namely, that his head is turned. Indeed, I 
can liken it to nothing so well as to the wheels of a windmill, which, if the sails 
or wings are set, and the wind blow a storm, run round so fast, that they will set 
all on fire if a skilful hand be not ready to direct and manage it. 

But not to enter upon this whimsical description of lunacy, which, perhaps, 
may be nobody’s opinion but my own, I proceed thus, that when the head is 
strong, and capable of the impressions, when the understanding is empowered to 
digest the infinite variety of ideas which present to it from the extended fancy, 
then, I say, the soul of man is capable to act strangely upon the invisibles in 
Nature, and upon futurity, realising everything to itself in such a lively manner, 
that what it thus thinks of it really sees, speaks to, hears, converses with, &c., as 
lively as if the substance was really before his face; and this is what I mean by 
those that dream waking, by visions, trances, or what you please to call them, for 
it is not necessary to this part that the man should be asleep. 

I return to my share of these things. It was after my conversing with my 
learned friend about the heavenly bodies, the motion, the distances, and the bulk 
of the planets, their situation, and the orbits they move in; the share of light, 
heat, and moisture which they enjoy; their respect to the sun; their influences 
upon us; and, at last, the possibility of their being habitable, with all the arcana 
of the skies; it was on this occasion, I say, that my imagination, always given to 
wander, took a flight of its own, and as I have told you that I had an invincible 
inclination to travel, so I think I travelled as sensibly, to my understanding, over 
all the mazes and wastes of infinite space, in quest of those things, as ever I did 
over the deserts of Karakathie, and the uninhabited wastes of Tartary, and 
perhaps may give as useful an account of my journey. 

When first my fancy raised me up in the confines of this vast abyss, and 
having now travelled through the misty regions of the atmosphere could look 
down as I mounted, and see the world below me, it is scarcely possible to 
imagine how little, how mean, how despicable everything looked. Let any man 
but try this experiment of himself, and he shall certainly find the same thing; let 
him but fix his thoughts so intensely upon what is and must necessarily be seen 
in a stage or two higher than where we now live, removed from the particular 
converse with the world, as to realise to his imagination what he can suppose to 
be there, he shall find all that is below him, as distant objects always do, lessen 
in his mind as they do in his sight. 

Could a man subsist without a supply of food, and live but one mile in 
perpendicular height from the surface, he would despise life and the world at 
such a rate that he would hardly come down to have it be all his own; the soul of 


man is capable of being continually elevated above the very thoughts of human 
things — is capable of travelling up to the highest and most distant regions of 
light, but when it does, as it rises above the earthly globe, so the things of this 
globe sink to him. 

When I was at first lifted up in my imaginary travels, this was the first thing of 
moment I remarked, namely, how little the world and everything about it seemed 
to me. I am not given to preach, or drawing long corollaries, as the learned call 
them, but I recommend it to my friends to observe that, could we always look 
upon the things of life with the same eyes as we shall do when we come to the 
edge of time, when one eye can as it were look back on the world, and the other 
look forward into eternity, we should save ourselves the trouble of much 
repentance, and should scorn to touch many of those things in which we now 
fancy our chief felicity is laid up; believe me, we shall see more with half an eye 
then, and judge better at first glance, than we can now, with all our pretended 
wisdom and penetration. In a word, all the passions and affections suffer a 
general change upon such a view, and what we desire before, we contemn them 
with abhorrence. 

Having begun to soar, the world was soon out of sight, unless that as I rose 
higher, and could look at her in a due position as to the sun, I could see her 
turned into a moon, and shine by reflection. “ Ay, shine on,” said I, “ with thy 
borrowed rays, for thou hast but very few of thy own.” 

When my fancy had mounted me thus beyond the vestiges of the earth, and 
leaving the atmosphere behind me, I had set my firm foot upon the verge of 
infinite, when I drew no breath, but subsisted upon pure ether, it is not possible 
to express fully the vision of the place. First, you are to conceive of sight as 
unconfined, and you see here at least the whole solar system at one view. Nor is 
your sight bounded by the narrow circumference of one sun and its attendants of 
planets, whose orbits are appropriated to its proper system, but above and 
beyond, and on every side, you see innumerable suns, and, attending on them, 
planets, satellites, and inferior lights, proper to their respective systems, and all 
these moving in their subordinate circumstances, without the least confusion, 
with glorious light and splendour inconceivable. 

In this first discovery ‘tis most natural to observe how plainly it is to be seen 
that the reason of the creation of such immense bodies as the sun, stars, planets, 
and moons, in the great circle of the lower heaven, is far from being to be found 
in the study of Nature on the surface of our earth, but he that will see thoroughly 
why God has formed the heavens, the work of His hands, and the moon and the 
stars which He has made, must soar up higher, and then, as he will see with other 
eyes than he did before, so he will see the God of Nature has formed an infinite 


variety which we know nothing of, and that all the creatures are a reason to one 
another for their creation. 

I could not forget myself, however, when I was got up thus high; I say, I could 
not but look back upon the state of man in this life, how confined from these 
discoveries, how vilely employed in biting and devouring, envying and 
maligning one another, and all for the vilest trifles that can be conceived. 

But I was above it all here, and all those things which appeared so afflicting 
before gave me not the least concern now; for the soul being gone of this errand 
had quite different notices of the whole state of life, and was neither influenced 
by passions or affections, as it was before. 

Here I saw into many things by the help of a sedate inquiry, that we can 
entertain little or no notion of in a state of common superficial life, and I desire 
to leave a few remarks of this imaginary journey, as I did of my ordinary travels. 

When I came, I say, to look into the solar system as I have hinted, I saw 
perfectly the emptiness of our modern notions that the planets were habitable 
worlds, and shall give a brief description of the case, that others may see it too, 
without the necessity of taking so long a journey. 

And first for the word habitable: I understand the meaning of it to be, that the’ 
place it is spoken of is qualified for the subsistence and existence of man and 
beast, and to preserve the vegetative and sensitive life, and you may depend 
upon it that none of the planets, except the moon, are in this sense habitable; and 
the moon, a poor, little, water}’, damp thing, not above as big as Yorkshire, 
neither worth being called a world, nor capable of rendering life comfortable to 
mankind, if indeed supportable; and if you will believe one’s mind capable of 
seeing at so great a distance, I assure you I did not see man, woman, or child 
there in all my contemplative voyage to it: my meaning is, I did not see the least 
reason to believe there was or could be any there. As to the rest of the planets, I 
will take them in their order. Saturn (the remotest from the sun, which is in the 
centre of the system) is a vast extended globe, of a substance cold and moist; its 
greatest degree of light is never so much as our greatest darkness may be said to 
be in clear weather, and its cold insufferable; and if it were a body composed of 
the same elements as our earth, its sea would be all brass, and its earth all iron; 
that is to say, both would be continually frozen, as the north pole in the winter 
solstice. What man or men, and of what nature, could inhabit this frigid planet, 
unless the Creator must be supposed to have created animal creatures for the 
climate, not the climate for the creatures? All the notions of Saturn’s being a 
habitable world are contrary to nature, and incongruous with sense; for Saturn is 
at so infinite a distance from the sun, that it has not above one ninetieth part of 
the light and heat that we enjoy on our earth; so that the light there may be said 


to be much less than our starlight, and the cold ninety times greater than the 
coldest day in our winter. 

Jupiter is in the same predicament; his constitution, however, in its degree 
much milder than Saturn, yet certainly is not qualified for human bodies to 
subsist, having only one twenty-seventh part of the light and heat that we enjoy 
here; consequently its light is at best as dim as our twilight, and its heat so little 
in the summer of its situation as to be as far from comfortable as it is in its 
winter situation insupportable. 

Mars, if you will believe our ancient philosophers, is a fiery planet in the very 
disposition of its influence, as well as by the course of its motion; and yet even 
here the light is not above one-half, and its heat one-third of ours. And on the 
other hand, as Saturn is cold and moist, so this planet is hot and dry, and would 
admit no habitation of man, through the manifest intemperance of the air, as well 
as want of light to make it comfortable, and moisture to make it fruitful; for by 
the nature of the planet, as well as by clear-sighted observation, there is never 
any rain, vapour, fog, or dew in that planet. 

Venus and Mercury are in the extreme the other way, and would destroy 
nature by their heat and dazzling light, as the other would by their darkness and 
cold; so that you may depend upon it I could see very clearly that all these 
bodies were neither inhabited or habitable; and the earth only, as we call it, being 
seated between these intemperances, appeared habitable, surrounded with an 
atmosphere to defend it from the invasion of the inconsistent ether, in which 
perspiration could not be performed by the lungs, and by which the needful 
vapour it sends forth is preserved from dissipating into the waste and abyss, and 
is condensed, and timely returns in showers of rain to moisten, cool, and nourish 
the exhausted earth. 

It is true the way I went was no common road, yet I found abundance of 
passengers going to and fro here, and particularly innumerable armies of good 
and evil spirits, who all seemed busily employed, and continually upon the wing, 
as if some expresses passed between the earth, which in this part of my travels I 
place below me, and some country infinitely beyond all that I could reach the 
sight of; for, by the way, though I take upon me in this sublime journey to see a 
great deal of the invisible world, yet I was not arrived to a length to see into any 
part of the world of light beyond it all. That vision is beyond all, and I pretend to 
say nothing of it here, except this only, that a clear view of this part with optics 
unclouded is a great step to prepare the mind for a look into the other. 

But to return to my station in the highest created world; flatter not yourselves 
that those regions are uninhabited because the planets appear to be so. No, no; I 
assure you this is that world of spirits, or at least is a world of spirits. 


Here I saw a clear demonstration of Satan being the prince of the power of the 
air; ‘tis in this boundless waste he is confined, whether it be his busy restless 
inclination has posted him here, that he may affront God in His government of 
the world, and do injury to mankind in mere envy to his happiness, as the famed 
Mr. Milton says it, or whether it is that by the eternal decree of Providence he is 
appointed to be man’s continual disturber for Divine ends, to us unknown; this I 
had not wandered far enough to be informed of, those secrets being lodged much 
higher than imagination itself ever travelled. 

But here, I say, I found Satan keeping his court, or camp we may call it, which 
we please. The innumerable legions that attended his immediate service were 
such that it is not at all to be wondered that he supplied every angle of this 
world, and had his work going forward, not in every country only, but even in 
every individual inhabitant of it, with all the dexterity and application 
imaginable. 

This sight gave me a just idea of the devil as a tempter, but really let me into a 
secret which I did not so well know before, or at least did not consider, namely, 
that the devil is not capable of doing half the mischief in the world that we lay to 
his charge. That he works by engines and agents, stratagems and art, is true, and 
a great deal is owing to his vigilance and application, for he is a very diligent 
fellow in his calling. But ‘tis plain his power is not so great as we imagine; he 
can only prompt to the crime — he cannot force us to commit it; so that if we sin 
it is all our own, the devil has only to be charged with the art of insinuation. Just 
as he began with Eve, he goes on with us; in short, he reasons us out of our 
resolutions to do well, and wheedles us to an agreement to do ill, working us up 
to an opinion, that what evil we are about to do is no sin, or not so great a sin as 
we feared, and so draws us by art into the crime we had resolved against. ‘This, 
indeed, the Scripture intimates when it speaks of Satan’s devices, the subtlety of 
the wicked one, his lying in wait, &c. But to charge the devil with forcing us to 
offend, is doing the devil a great deal of wrong; our doing evil is from the native 
propensity of our wills: humanum est peccare. I will not enter here into the 
dispute about original corruption in nature, which I know many good and 
learned men dispute; but that there is a secret aptness to offend, and a secret 
backwardness to what is good, which, if it is not born with us, we can give no 
account how we came by, this I think every man will grant; and that this is the 
devil that tempts us the Scripture plainly tells us, when it says, “ Every man is 
tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust and enticed.” 

There is a secret love of folly and vanity in the mind, and mankind are hurried 
down the stream of their own affections into crime; ‘tis agreeable to them to do 
this, and ‘tis a force upon nature not to do it. 


Vice is down hill, and when we do offend, 
‘Tis nature all, we act as we intend. 
Virtue’s up hill, and all against the grain, 
Resolved reluctant, and pursued with pain. 


But to return to the devil: his power not extending to creation, and being not 
able to force the world into an open rebellion against Heaven, as doubtless he 
would do if he could, he is left to the exercise of his skill; and, in a word, we 
may say of him, that he lives by his wits, that is to say, maintains his kingdom by 
subtlety and most exquisite cunning; and if my vision of his politics is not a new 
discovery, I am very much mistaken. 

His innumerable legions, as I hinted above, like aides-de-camp to a general, 
are continually employed to carry his orders and execute his commissions in all 
parts of the world, and in every individual to oppose the authority of God and the 
felicity of man to the utmost of his power. 

The first and greatest part of his government is over those savage nations 
where he has obtained to set himself up as God, and to be worshipped instead of 
God; and I observed that though, having full possession of these people, even by 
whole nations at a time, that is the easiest part of his government; yet he is far 
from neglecting his interest there, but is exceeding vigilant to keep up his 
authority among those people. This he does by sending messengers into those 
parts to answer the pawawings or conjurings even of the most ignorant old 
wizard, raising storms and making noises, and shrieks in the air, flashes of 
infernal fire, and anything but to fright the people, that they may not forget him, 
and that they may have no other gods but him. 

He has his peculiar agents for this work, which he makes detachments of, as 
his occasions require, some to one part of the world, some to another, as to the 
North America, even as far as to the frozen provinces of Greenland; to the north 
of Europe, to the Laplanders, Samoiedes, and Mongol Tartars; also to the Gog 
and Magog of Asia, and to the devil-makers of China and Japan; again to the 
southern parts of Asia, to the isles of the Indian and South Seas, and to the south 
part of America and Africa. 

Through all these parts he has an uncontrolled power, and is either worshipped 
in person or by his representatives, the idols and monsters which the poor people 
bow down to, and Satan has very little trouble with them. 

He employs, indeed, some millions of his missionaries into those countries, 
who labour ad propagand. fid., and fail not to return and bring him an account of 
their success, and I doubt not but some of them were at my hand in my island 


when the savages appeared there; for if the devil had not been in them, they 
would hardly have come straggling over the sea so far to devour one another. 

In all these countries the brutality, the cruelty, and ravenous bloody 
dispositions of the people, is to me a certain testimony that the devil has full 
possession of them. 

But to return to my observations in the exalted state of my fancy; I must tell 
you that though the devil carried on his schemes of government in those blinded 
parts of the world with great ease and all things went to his mind, I found he had 
more difficulty in the northern parts of the temperate zone; I mean, our climate 
and the rest of Christendom, and consequently he did not act here by whole 
squadrons and by generals, but was obliged to carry on his business among us by 
particular solicitations, to act by particular agents upon particular persons, 
attacking the personal conduct of men in a manner peculiar to himself. But so far 
was this difficulty from being any advantage to the world, or disadvantage to the 
devil, that it only obliged him to make use of the more engines; and as he had no 
want of numbers, I observed that his whole clan seemed busy on this side, the 
number of which consists of innumerable millions; so that, in short, there was 
not a devil wanting, no, not to manage every individual man, woman, and child 
in the world. 

How, and in what manner, evil angels attend us, what their business, how far 
their power extends, and how far it is restrained, and by whom, were all made 
plain to me at one view in this state of eclaircissement that I stood in now, and I 
will describe it if I can in a few heads of fact; you may enlarge upon them as 
experience guides. 

And first, the limitations of the devil’s power are necessary to be understood, 
and how directed. For example, you must know, that though the numbers of 
these evil spirits, which are thus diligently employed in mischief, are so 
infinitely great, yet the numbers of good angels or good spirits which are 
employed by a superior authority, and from a place infinitely distant and high 
above the devil’s bounds, is not only equal, I say equal at least, in number, but 
infinitely superior in power, and it is this particular which makes it plain that all 
the devil does, or that his agents can do, is by continual subtlety, extreme 
vigilance and application, under infinite checks, rebukes, and callings off by the 
attendant spirits, who have power to correct and restrain him upon all occasions, 
just as a man does a dog or a thief when he is discovered. 

On this account it is first plain, I say, that the devil can do nothing by force; ne 
cannot kill, maim, hurt, or destroy; if he could, mankind would have but a very 
precarious state of life in the world; nay the devil cannot blast the fruits of the 
earth, cause dearth, droughts, famine, or scarcity; neither can he spread noxious 


fumes in the air to infect the world; if any of those things were in his power, he 
would soon unpeople God’s creation, and put his Maker to the necessity of a 
new fiat, or of having no more human creatures to worship and honour Him. 

You will ask me how I came to know all this? I say, ask me no questions till 
the elevation of your fancy carries you up to the outer edge of the atmosphere, as 
I tell you mine did. There you will see the prince of the air in his full state, 
managing his universal empire with the most exquisite art; but if ever you can 
come to a Clear view of his person, do but look narrowly, and you will see a 
great clog at his foot, in token of his limited power; and though he himself is 
immense in bulk, and moves like a fiery meteor in the air, yet you always see a 
hand with a thunderbolt impending just over his head; the arm coining out of a 
fiery cloud, which is a token of the sentence he is under, that at the end of his 
appointed time that cloud shall break, and that hand strike him with the thunder 
represented, down, down, forever, into a place prepared for him. 

But all this does not hinder him, who is prompted by infernal rage against the 
kingdom of God and the welfare of man, from pushing mankind, as above, upon 
all the methods of their own ruin and destruction, by alluring baits, cunning 
artifice, night whispers, infusing wicked desires, and fanning the flames of 
men’s lusts, pride, avarice, ambition, revenge, and all the wicked excursions of 
corrupt nature. 

It would take up a long tract by itself to form a system of the devil’s politics, 
and to lay down a body of his philosophy. I observed, however, that some of his 
general rules are such as these: — 

(1.) To infuse notions of liberty into the minds of men; that it is hard they 
should be born into the world with inclinations, and then be forbidden to gratify 
them; that such and such pleasure should be prepared in the nature of things, 
made suitable and proper to the senses and faculties, which on the other hand are 
prepared in mere constitution, and placed in his soul, and that then he should be 
forbidden, under the penalty of a curse, to taste them; that to place an appetite in 
the man, and a strong powerful gust to these delights, and then declare them fatal 
to him, would be laying a snare to mankind in his very constitution, and making 
his brightest faculties be the betrayers of his soul to misery, which would not 
consist with justice, much less with the goodness of a creator. 

(2.) To persuade from hence, that the notions of future punishments are fables 
and amusements, that it is not rational to think a just God would prepare infinite 
and eternal punishments for finite and trivial offences; that God does not take 
notice of the minute acts of life, and lay every slip to our charge, but that the 
merciful dispositions of God, who so bountifully directs the whole world to be 
assistant to the profit and delight of mankind, has certainly given him leave to 


enjoy it at will, and take the comfort of it without fear. 

(3.) Of late, indeed, the devil has learned — for devils may improve as well as 
men in the arts of doing ill—at last, I say, he has learned to infuse a wild notion 
into the heads of some people, who are first fitted for it by having reasoned 
themselves in favor of their loose desires up to a pitch, that there is no such thing 
as a God or a future state at all. 

Now, as at first the devil was not fool enough to attempt to put this jest upon 
man, his own antiquity and eternity being a contradiction to it; so I found among 
my new discoveries that the devil took this absurdity from man himself, and that 
it went among Satan’s people for a new invention. I found also that there was a 
black party employed upon this new subtlety; these were a sort of devils, for 
Satan never wants instruments, who were called insinuators, and who were 
formerly employed to prompt men to crimes by dreams; and here I shall observe, 
that I learned a way how to make any man dream of what I please. For example: 
suppose one to be sound asleep, or, aS we say, in a deep sleep or dead sleep, let 
another lay his mouth close to his ear and whisper anything to him so softly as 
not to awaken him, the sleeping man shall certainly dream of what was so 
whispered to him. 

Let no man despise this hint: nothing is more sure than that many of our 
dreams are the whispers of the devil, who, by his insinuators, whispers into our 
heads what wicked things he would have our thoughts entertain and work upon; 
and take this with you as you go, those insinuating devils can do this as well 
when we are awake as when we are asleep. And this will bring me to what I call 
impulses upon the mind, which are certainly whispers in the ear and no other, 
and come either from good angels attending us, or from the devil’s insinuators, 
which are always at hand, and may be judged of according as the subject our 
thoughts are prompted to work upon is good or evil. 

From whence but from these insinuators come our causeless passions, our 
involuntary wickedness, sinning in desire as effectually as by actual committing 
the crime we desire to commit? 

Whence comes imagination to work upon wicked and vicious objects when 
the person is fast asleep, and when he had not been under the preparation of 
wicked discourse or wicked thoughts previous to those imaginations? Who 
forms ideas in the mind of man? who presents beautiful or terrible figures to his 
fancy, when his eyes are closed with sleep? who but these insinuating devils, 
who invisibly approach the man, sleeping or waking, and whisper all manner of 
lewd, abominable things into his mind. 

Mr. Milton, whose imagination was carried up to a greater height than I am 
now, went farther into the abyss of Satan’s empire a great way, especially when 


he formed Satan’s palace of pandemonium; I say, he was exactly of this opinion 
when he represented the devil tempting our mother Eve in the shape of a toad 
lying just at her ear, when she lay fast asleep in her bower, where he whispered 
to her ear all the wicked things which she entertained notions of by night, and 
which prompted her the next day to break the great command, which was the 
rule of her life; and, accordingly, he brings in Eve, telling Adam what an uneasy 
night’s rest she had, and relating her dream to him. 

This thought, however laid down in a kind of jest, is very seriously intended, 
and would, if well digested, direct us very clearly in our judgment of dreams, 
viz., not to suggest them to be always things of mere chance; but that sometimes 
they are to be heeded as useful warnings of evil or good by the agency of good 
spirits, as at other times they are the artful insinuations of the devil to inject 
wicked thoughts and abhorred abominable ideas into the mind; which we ought 
not only as much as possible to guard against, out even to repent of so far as the 
mind may have entertained and acted upon them. 

From this general vision of the devil’s management of his affairs, which I 
must own I have had with my eyes wide open, I find a great many useful 
observations to be made; and first, it can be no longer strange that, while the 
commerce of evil spirits is so free and the intercourse between this world and 
that is thus open, I say, it can be no longer strange that there are so many silent 
ways of spirits conversing; I mean, spirits of all kinds. 

For, as I have observed already, there is a residence of good spirits, but they 
are placed infinitely higher, out of the reach and out of the sight of this lower 
orbit of Satan’s kingdom; as those pass and repass invisible, I confess I have yet 
had no ideas of them but those which I have received from my first view of the 
infernal region. If I should have any superior elevations, and should be able to 
see the economy of Heaven in His disposition of things on earth, I shall be as 
careful to convey them to posterity as they come in. 

However, the transactions of good spirits with man are certainly the same; for 
as God has, for a protection and safeguard to mankind, limited the devil from 
affrighting him by visible appearances in his native and hellish deformity, and 
the horrid shape he would necessarily bear; so, for man’s felicity, even the 
glorious angels of heaven are very seldom allowed, at least not lately, to appear 
in the glorious forms they formerly took, or, indeed, in any form, or with a 
voice; the restraint of our souls in the case of flesh and blood we now wear not 
admitting it, and not being able to familiarise those things to us; man being by no 
means, in his incorporated state, qualified for an open and easy conversation 
with unembodied spirit. 

Moreover, this would be breaking into the limits which the wisdom and 


goodness of God has put to our present state, I mean as to futurity, our ignorance 
in which is the greatest felicity of human life; and without which necessary 
blindness man could not support life, for nature is no way able to support a view 
into futurity; I mean, not into that part of futurity which concerns us in our state 
of life in this world. 

I have often been myself among the number of those fools that would be their 
own fortune-tellers; but when I look thus beyond the atmosphere, and see a little 
speculatively into invisibles, I could easily perceive that it is our happiness that 
we are shortsighted creatures, and can see but a very little before us. For 
example, were we to have the eyes of our souls opened through the eyes of our 
bodies, we should see this very immediate region of air which we breathe in 
thronged with spirits, to us, blessed be God, now invisible, and which would 
otherwise be most frightful; we should see into the secret transactions of those 
messengers who are employed when the passing soul takes its leave of the 
reluctant body, and perhaps see things nature would shrink back from with the 
utmost terror and amazement. In a word, the curtain of Providence for the 
disposition of things here, and the curtain of judgment for the determination of 
the state of souls hereafter, would be alike drawn back; and what heart could 
support here its future state in life, much less that of its future state after life, 
even good or bad? 

It is, then, our felicity that the converse of spirits and the visions of futurity are 
silent, emblematic, and done by hints, dreams, and impulses, and not by clear 
vision and open discovery. They that desire a fuller and plainer sight of these 
things ask they know not what; and it was a good “answer of a gipsy, when a 
lady of my acquaintance asked her to tell her fortune, “Do not ask me, lady,” 
said the gipsy, “ to tell you what you dare not hear.” The woman was a little 
honester than her profession intimated, and freely confessed it was all a cheat, 
and that they knew nothing of fortunes, but had a course or round of doubtful 
expressions, to amuse ignorant people and get a little money. 

Even the devil’s oracles — for such, no doubt, they were at Delphos and at 
other places, though the devil seemed at that time to have some liberties granted 
him which it is evident have since been denied him — were allowed to be given 
only in doubtful expressions, double entendres, echoes of words, and such like. 
For example: a man going to sea, and inquiring of the oracle thus — 

“Have I just cause the seas and storms to fear?” 

Echo —”Fear.” 


Another. 
“Shall we the Parthian boatmen fight, or fly?” 


Echo —’Fly.” 


Such dark replies, and other words doubtful and enigmatic, were frequently 
given and taken for answers, by which the deluded world were kept in doubt of 
that futurity they hunted after. But Satan, even then, was not permitted to speak 
plain, or mankind to see what awaited them behind the dark veil of futurity; nor 
was it proper, on any account whatsoever, that it should Dc otherwise. 

But before I come to this let me put some limits to the elevations and visions I 
have mentioned before; for as I am far from enthusiastic in my notions of things, 
so I would not lead any one to fancy themselves farther enlightened than is meet, 
or to see things invisible, as St. Paul heard things unutterable. 

And, therefore, let me add here, that the highest raptures, trances, and 
elevations of the soul are bounded by the eternal decree of Heaven, and let men 
pretend to what visions they please, it is all romance; all beyond what I have 
talked of above is fabulous and absurd, and it will forever be true, as the 
Scripture says, not only those things are hid from the eye, but even from the 
conception. 

Upon this occasion, I must own that I think it is criminal to attempt to form 
ideas either of hell or of heaven in the mind, other than as the Scripture ‘ has 
described them, by the state rather than the place. We are told, in plain words, it 
hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive either of what is prepared for 
the future state of the happy or miserable; ‘tis enough for us to entertain the 
general notion — the favour of God is heaven, and the loss of it the most 
dreadful of all, hell. 

A heaven of joy must in His presence dwell. 

And in His absence every place is hell. 


My meaning is this; all visions, or propounded visions, either of heaven or 
hell, are mere delusions of the mind, and generally are fictions of a waking 
bewildered head; and you may see the folly of them in the meanest of the 
descriptions, which generally end in showing some glorious place, fine walks, 
noble illustrious palaces, gardens of gold, and people of shining forms and the 
like. Alas! these are all so short that they are unworthy the thoughts of a mind 
elevated two degrees above darkness and dirt. All these things amount to no 
more than Mahomet’s Alcoran and the glorious state of things represented by 
him to his believers. In short, all this makes only a heaven of sense, but comes so 
infinitely short of what alone must or can be a heaven to an exalted glorified 
spirit, that I as much want words to express how contemptible the best of these 
descriptions are as to a true description of heaven as I do to express a true idea or 


description of heaven myself. 

And how should this be done? We can form no idea of anything that we know 
not and have not seen but in the form of something that we have seen. How, 
then, can we form an idea of God or heaven in any form but of something which 
we have seen or known? By what image in the mind can we judge of spirits? By 
what idea conceive of eternal glory? Let us cease to imagine concerning it; ‘tis 
impossible to attain, it is criminal to attempt it. 

Let me, therefore, hint here, that supposing myself, as before, in the orbit of 
the sun, take it in its immense distance as our astronomers conceive of it, or on 
the edge only of the atmosphere with a clear view of the whole solar system, the 
region of Satan’s empire all in view, and the world of spirits laid open to me: 

Yet let me give you this for a check to your imagination, that even here the 
space between finite and infinite is as impenetrable as on earth, and will forever 
be so till our spirits, being uncased, shall take their flight to the centre of glory, 
where everything shall be seen as it is; and therefore you must not be surprised if 
I am come down again from the verge of the world of spirits the same 
shortsighted wretch as to futurity and things belonging to heaven and hell as I 
went up; for elevations of this kind are meant only to give us a clearer view of 
what we are, not of what we shall be, and ‘tis an advantage worth travelling for 
too. All this I thought necessary to prevent the whimsical building of erroneous 
structures on my foundation, and fancying themselves carried farther than they 
are able to go. 

I come, therefore, back to talk of things familiar, and particularly to mention 
in the next place some of those other ways by which we have notice given of this 
converse of spirits which I have been speaking of; for the whispers and 
insinuators I have mentioned go sometimes farther than ordinary. 

One of those other methods is, when, by strong impulses of the mind, as we 
call them, we are directed to do or not to do this or that particular thing that we 
have before us to do, or are under a consultation about. I am a witness to many 
of these things, as well in my own life as in my observation of others. 

I know a man, who being at some distance from London, not above six or 
seven miles, a friend that came to visit and dine with him urged him to go to 
London. “ What for?” says his friend; “ is there any business wants me?” — “ 
Nay, nothing,” says the other, “but for your company; I do not Know of anything 
wants you;” and so gave over importuning him. But as his friend had given it 
over a strong impulse of mind seized him and followed him, like a voice, with 
this — Go to London, go to London. He put it by several times, but it went on 
still — Go to London, go to London, and nothing else could come upon his 
thoughts but Go to London. He came back to his friend, “ Hark ye,” says he, “ 


tell me sincerely, is all well at London? Am I wanted there? Did you ask me to 
go to London with you on any particular account?” — “ Not I,” says his friend, “ 
in the least; I saw all your family, and all is very well there; nor did they say they 
had any particular occasion for you to return; I only ask it, as I told you, for the 
sake of your company.” So he put off going again, but could have no quiet, for it 
still followed him, and no doubt a good spirit communicated it — Go to London; 
and at length he resolved he would go, and did so; and when he came there he 
found a letter, and messengers had been at his house to seek him and to tell him 
of a particular business, which was, first and last, worth above a thousand 
pounds to him, and which, if he had not been found that very night, would have 
been in danger of being lost. 

I seriously advise all sober-thinking persons not to disregard those powerful 
impulses of the mind in things otherwise indifferent or doubtful, but believe 
them to be whispers from some kind spirit, which sees something that we cannot 
see, and knows something that we cannot know. 

Besides, unless infinite Power should take off the silence that is imposed upon 
the inhabitants of the invisible world, and allow them to speak audibly, nothing 
can be a plainer voice; they are words spoken to the mind, though not to the ear, 
and they are a certain intelligence of things unseen, because they are given by 
persons unseen, and the event confirms it beyond all dispute. 

I know a man who made it his rule always to obey these silent hints, and he 
has often declared to me that when he obeyed them he never miscarried; and if 
he neglected them, or went on contrary to them, he never succeeded; and gave 
me a particular case of his own, among a great many others, wherein he was thus 
directed. He had a particular case befallen him, wherein he was under the 
displeasure of the Government, and was prosecuted for a misdemeanour, and 
brought to a trial in the King’s Bench Court, where a verdict was brought against 
him, and he was cast; and times running very hard at that time against the party 
he was of, he was afraid to stand the hazard of a sentence, and absconded, taking 
care to make due provision for his bail, and to pay them whatever they might 
suffer. In this circumstance he was in very great distress, and no way presented 
unto him but to fly out of the kingdom, which, being to leave his family, 
children, and employment, was very bitter to him, and he knew not what to do; 
all his friends advising him not to put himself into the hands of the law, which, 
though the offence was not capital, yet, in his circumstances, seemed to threaten 
his utter ruin. In this extremity he felt one moming — just as he awaked, and the 
thoughts of his misfortune began to return upon him — I say, he felt a strong 
impulse darting into his mind thus, Write a letter to them. It spoke so distinctly 
to him, and as it were forcibly, that, as he has often said since, he can scarce 


persuade himself not to believe but that he heard it; but he grants that he really 
did not hear it too. 

However, it repeated the words daily and hourly to him, till at length, walking 
about in his chamber, where he was hidden, very pensive and sad, it jogged him 
again, and he answered aloud to it, as if it had been a voice, Who shall I write 
to? It returned immediately, Write to the judge. This pursued him again for 
several days, till at length he took his pen, ink, and paper, and sat down to write, 
but knew not one word of what he should say; but, dabitur in hoc hora, he 
wanted not words. It was immediately impressed on his mind, and the words 
flowed upon his pen in a manner that even charmed himself, and filled him with 
expectations of success. 

The letter was so strenuous in argument, so pathetic in its eloquence, and so 
moving and persuasive, that as soon as the judge read it he sent him word he 
should be easy, for he would endeavour to make that matter light to him; and, in 
a word, never left till he obtained to stop prosecution, and restore him to his 
liberty and to his family. 

These hints, I say, are of a nature too significant to be neglected; whence they 
come is the next inquiry. I answer, they are the whispers of some subsisting 
spirit communicated to the soul without the help of the organ, without the 
assistance of a particular sound, and without any other communication; but, take 
it as you go, not without the merciful disposition of that Power that governs that 
world, as well as this that we are sensible of. How near those spirits are to us, 
who thus foresee what concerns us, and how they convey these hints into our 
minds as well waking as sleeping, or how they are directed, that I could not 
discover, nor can yet resolve, no, not in the highest of my imaginary elevation, 
any more than in what manner they are limited and restrained. 

I have been asked by some, to whom I have talked freely of my frequent 
applications to these things, if I knew anything by those observations of the 
manner of the disposition of the human soul after its departure out of the body, I 
mean, as to its middle state, and whether, as some, it has a wandering existence 
in the upper part of the waste or abyss near to, but not in, a present state of 
felicity? Whether it is still confined within the atmosphere of the earth, 
according to others, as in a limbus, or purgatory; or in the circle of the sun, as 
others say? Whether I knew or perceived anything of our Saviour’s being 
ascended into the body of the sun only, and not into the highest heaven, 
receiving His redeemed souls to Himself, and into an incorporation with His 
glory there, till the restitution of all things? Whether I perceived anything of 
Satan being possessed of the reprobate souls as they departed; and of his 
substitutes, as executioners, being empowered and employed to torment them 


according to the received notions of the wise contemplators of such things? 

I answered, as I do now, that not only nothing of all this appears, but, on the 
contrary, such serious contemplations as mine give a great and abundant reason 
to be satisfied that there is nothing in it all but mere dream and enthusiastic 
conjecture. I own that the agents I mentioned make use of all those things to 
terrify and affright poor ignorant people out of their senses, and to drive them 
often into desperation, and after to restore them by a cure that is worse than the 
distemper, namely, by a hardness and coldness of temper, rejecting entirely all 
the notions of eternity and futurity, and so fitting them to go out of the world as 
they lived in it, viz., without troubling themselves with what is to come after it. 

But I return to the article of impulses of the mind, for I lay a greater weight 
upon these than upon any of the other discoveries of the invisible world, because 
they have something in them relating to what we are about, something directing, 
something to guide us in avoiding the evils that attend us, and to accepting, or 
rather embracing, opportunities of doing ourselves good when they present, 
which many times, for want of the knowledge of our way, we irrecoverably let 
slip. 

Voices, apparitions, noises, and all the other affrighting things which 
unavoidably follow the neighbourhood of spirits in the air we breathe in, seem to 
have much less signification, as to us, than these seasonable kind whispers to our 
souls, which, it is plain, are directed for the advantage of life. 

It seems hard that mankind should be so open to the secret insinuators, the 
whispering devils I have been speaking of, who are night and day, sleeping and 
waking, working upon his senses by the arts and subtleties of hell, to fill his 
imagination with a thousand devilish contrivances to gratify his vanity and lust; 
and that our thoughts should be always ready to receive the impressions they 
make, pressed to follow the infernal counsel, be awake to listen to all his 
directions, but should be deaf to the instructions of any kind spirits that would 
influence us for our advantage, and insensible to those impressions which are 
made upon us for our immediate good by an agent good in itself, and acting from 
a principle, whatever it be, of good to us. 

We have a foolish saying, though taken from something that is more 
significant than we imagine, when any danger has surprised us — Well, my 
mind misgave me when I was going about it; well, I knew some mischief would 
come of it. Did you so? And why then did you do it? Why did you go on? Why, 
when your mind misgave you, did you not obey the friendly caution? Whence do 
you think your mind received the speaking, though silent impression? Why did 
you not listen to it as to a voice? For such a one it was, no doubt; and let all 
those unthinking people who go on in anything they are upon, contrary to those 


secret, silent impressions upon their minds, I say, let them know and observe it, 
they will very seldom fail of meeting some mischief in the way. They will very 
seldom fail of miscarrying in the way. I say very seldom, 1 because I would not 
take upon me to prescribe things positively, which the reader will take me up 
short in, and say, how do I know it? But I will take the liberty to say, I durst be 
positive in it, relating to myself, and I durst be positive from the nature and 
reason of the thing. 

As to my own experience, I waive saying much of it, but that in general I 
never slighted these impulses but to my great misfortune; I never listened to and 
obeyed them, but to my great advantage; but I choose to argue from the reason 
of them, rather than from my own experience. 

As they are evident warnings of what is to come, and are testified daily and 
hourly by the things coming to pass afterwards, so they are undeniable 
testimonies that they proceed from some being, intelligent of those things that 
are at hand, while they are yet to come. If, then, I am satisfied that it is a notice 
given from a something, be it what it will, which is fully informed of what is 
attending me, though concealed from me, why should I slight the hint given me 
from anything that knows what I know not, and especially, for example, for 
avoiding evils to come? 

I know a person, who had so strong an impression upon her mind that the 
house she was in would be burnt that very night, that she could not go to sleep; 
the impulse she had upon her mind pressed her not to go to bed, which, however, 
she resisted and went to bed, but was so terrified with the thought, which, as she 
called it, run in her mind, that the house would be burnt, that she could not go to 
sleep. 

She had made so much discovery of her apprehensions in the family, that they 
were all in a fright, and applied themselves to search from the top of the house to 
the bottom, and to see every fire and every candle safe out, so that, as they all 
said, it was impossible anything could happen in the house, and they sent to the 
neighbours on both sides to do the like. Thus far they did well, but had she 
obeyed the hint, which pressed upon her strangely not to go to bed, she had done 
much better, for the fire was actually kindled at that very time, though not 
broken out. 

In about an hour after the whole family was in bed, the house just over the 
way, directly opposite, was all in a flame, and the wind, which was very high, 
blowing the flame upon the house this gentlewoman lived in, so filled it with 
smoke and fire in a few moments, the street being narrow, that they had not air 
to breathe, or time to do anything but jump out of their beds and save their lives. 
Had she obeyed the hint given, and not gone to bed, she might have saved 


several things of value which she lost; but as she neglected that, and would go to 
bed, the moments she had spared to her were but just sufficient to get out of bed, 
get some clothes on, and get downstairs, for the house was on fire in half a 
quarter of an hour. 

It might be asked here, why could not the same kind spirit have intimated by 
the same whispers where the danger lay, and from what quarter it was to be 
expected; in what manner the fire would attack them, and that it would come 
from the other side of the street, the wind blowing it directly upon them? 

To this I answer, that it is our business the more vigilantly to observe and 
listen to the hints which are given, seeing the intimations are not so particular as 
we might wish, without inquiring into the reasons why they are given no plainer. 
We have a great deal of reason to believe the kind spirit that gives these 
intimations and whispers thus to us, gives us all the light it is permitted to give, 
and whispers as much, either as it knows, or as it is allowed to communicate; 
otherwise, why does it give any intimations at all? But, on the other hand, it may 
be alleged that enough is intimated to suffice for our safety, if we will obey the 
intimation; and it would be a much more reasonable question to ask why we 
slight and disobey the impression that we acknowledge to have received, rather 
than why the intimation was no plainer. 

A person of my acquaintance being to go to New England by sea, two ships 
presented, and the masters earnestly solicited to take him as a passenger; he 
asked my advice, professing that as well the ships as the captains were perfectly 
indifferent to him, both the men being equally agreeable to him, and the vessels 
equally good. I had my eye upon this notion of impulses, and pressed upon him 
to observe strictly if he had not some secret motion of his mind to one ship rather 
than another, and he said he had not. 

After some time he accidentally met one of the captains, and falling into terms 
with him, agreed for his passage, and accordingly prepared to go on board; but 
from the very time that he made the agreement, nay, even while he was making 
the bargain, he had a strong impression on his mind that he should not go in that 
ship. 

It was some days after this that he told me of these impressions, which 
increased on him every day; upon which I pressed him earnestly not to go, but to 
take passage with the other. After he had resolved upon this, he came to me, and 
told me, that he had with some difficulty and some loss put off the first ship, but 
now he had the same, or rather stronger aversion to going in the second ship, and 
had a strong impression on his mind that if he went in the second ship he should 
be drowned. I bid him consider it a little, and tell me if he had any further 
intimations of it; and he continued to tell me that he had no rest about his going 


in either of those ships, and yet his affairs lay so that he was under a necessity of 
going, and there was no other ship put up upon the Exchange for going. 

I pressed him, however, not to venture by any means; I convinced him that 
those impulses of his mind were the whispers of some kind spirit, that saw things 
farther than he could, and were certainly given him as cautions to save him from 
some mischief which he might not foresee; that it could be no evil spirit, because 
the keeping him back could be no injury to him of such a nature as would gratify 
the devil in any part of his usual desires; it must therefore be something for his 
good, and he ought to be very cautious how he slighted the silent admonition. In 
a word, I prepossessed him so much in aid of the secret impulses of his own 
mind, that he resolved not to go that year, and he saw clearly afterwards that the 
secret intimation was from a good hand, for both the ships miscarried; the first 
being taken by the Turks, and the latter cast away and all the men lost, the ship 
foundering at sea, as was supposed, for she was never heard of. 

I could fill this tract with accounts of this nature, but the reason of the case is 
stronger than the example; for as it is an intimation of something future, and that 
is to come to pass, it is certain there is a state in which what is future and must 
come to pass is known, and why should we not believe the news, if it comes 
from the place where the certainty of it is known? 

Some give all this to a prescience peculiar to the soul itself, and of kin to that 
we Call the second sight; but I see no ground for this but mere presumption. 
Others call it an afflatus, which they think is a distemper of the brain. Others call 
it a sympathetic power in the soul, foreboding its own disasters. But all this is 
short of the thing, for here is not a foreboding only, which indeed is often felt, 
but is expressed another way; but here is a direct intelligence, a plain intimation 
of the evil, and warning to avoid it: this must be more than an afflatus, more than 
a sympathy; this must be from a certain knowledge of a thing that exists not, by 
a something that does exist; and must be communicated by a converse of spirits 
unembodied, with the spirit embodied, for its good; unless you will call it Divine 
revelation, which I see no ground for. 

All these reasonings make it abundantly our concern to regard these things, as 
what we are greatly concerned in; however, that is not the chief use I make of 
them here, but (1.) they abundantly explain the nature of the world of spirits, and 
the certainty of an existence after death; (2.) they confirm that the disposition of 
Providence concerning man, and the event of things, are not so much hidden 
from the inhabitants of that world as they are from us; as also (3.) that spirits 
unembodied see with a sight differing from us, and are capable of knowing what 
attends us, when we know nothing of it ourselves. 

This offered many useful reflections to my mind, which, however, ‘tis 


impossible for me to communicate with the same vivacity, or to express with the 
same life, that the impression they make on my own thoughts came with. 

The knowledge of there being a world of spirits, may be many ways useful to 
us, and especially that of their seeing into futurity, so as to be able to 
communicate to us, by what means so-ever they do it, what we shall or shall not 
do, or what shall or shall not befall us; to communicate dangers before us so as 
they may be avoided, and mischiefs awaiting us, so as they may be prevented, 
and even death itself, so as we may prepare for it; for we may certainly, if we 
would attend to these things, increase our acquaintance with them, and that very 
much to our advantage. 

I would be far from prompting the crazy imaginations of hypochondriac 
distempered heads, which run men out to so many extravagancies, and which, in 
fixing their thoughts upon the real world of spirits, make this an imaginary world 
of spirits to them; who think they are talked to from the invisible world by the 
howling of every dog, or the screeching of every owl. I believe it was much of 
this vapourish dreaming fancy by which the augurs of the Romans determined 
events from the flying of birds, and the entrails of beasts. 

It will be hard for me to be prevailed on to suppose that even those intelligent 
spirits which I speak of, who are able by such easy ways, as the impulses of our 
minds, dreams, and the like, to convey the knowledge of things to us, can be put 
to the necessity, or find reason to make use of the agency of dogs and birds, to 
convey their notices by; this would be to suppose them to be much more 
confined in their converse with us, than we evidently find they are; and, on the 
other hand, would suppose the inanimate world to have more knowledge of the 
invisible than we have, whereas, on the other hand, we know they have nothing 
at all to do with it. 

There is only this to be said for it, namely, that those inanimate creatures do it 
involuntarily, and, as it were, under the power of a possession. 

I will not affirm but that the invisible inhabitants I have been speaking of may 
have power to act upon the brute creatures, so as to employ them, or make use of 
their agency, in the warnings and notices which they give to us of things to 
come; but that the brutes have otherwise any farther sight of things than we 
have, I can see nothing at all of that. It is true Balaam’s ass saw the angel with 
the flaming sword standing in the road when the prophet did not, but the reason 
is plainly expressed; the angel was really there, and actually presenting terror to 
them with a flaming sword in his hand, only the prophet’s eyes were 
miraculously withheld that he could not see him. 

I shall unriddle this mystery of the agency of beasts and birds as far as reason 
dictates; and it seems to be easy upon the scheme of the nearness of the spirits I 


am speaking of to us, and their concern to convey intelligence to us. They may, I 
say, have power to terrify the brutes by horrible apparitions to them, so as to 
force those howlings and screechings we have been told of, and to do this in 
such places, and at such times, as shall suit with the circumstances of the family 
Or person concermed, and so far their said extraordinary howlings and 
screechings may be significant; but that the brutes can either, by sense or by 
extraordinary sight, have any foreknowledge of things in futurity relating to us, 
or to themselves, this has no foundation in reason or philosophy, any more than 
it has in religion. Matter may act upon material objects, and so the understanding 
or sense of a brute may act upon visible objects, but matter cannot act upon 
immaterial things, and so the eye of a beast cannot see a spirit, or the mind of a 
brute act upon futurity, eternity, and the sublime things of a state to come. 

What use, then, the spirits we speak of, inhabiting the invisible world, can 
make of the inanimate world to direct them, as missionaries to us, I do not see, 
neither did I in all my altitudes perceive they employed any such agents. 

It is from the misunderstanding of these things that we place abundance of 
incidents, merely fortuitous, to the devil’s account, which he knows nothing of. 
Many a storm blows that is none of his raising; many a midnight noise happens 
that is none of his making. If Satan or his instruments had one tenth part of the 
power, either of the air, or in the air, or over the elements, that we give them in 
our imaginations, we should have our houses burnt every night, hurricanes raised 
in the air, floods made in the country, and, in a word, the world would not be 
habitable; but you remember I told you, as powerful as he is, he is chained, he 
has a great clog at his foot, and he can do nothing by violence, or without 
permission. 

I might hint here at abundance of idle, ridiculous devils, that we are daily told 
of, that come and only make game among us, put out our candles, throw chairs 
and stools about the house, break glasses, make a smoke, a stink of brimstone, 
&c., whereas, after all, the devil has no more sulphur about him than other folks, 
and I can answer for it that Satan is not disposed for mirth; all the frolics and 
gambols we ascribe to him, I dare say, are antics of our own brain. I heard of a 
house in Essex which they told me was haunted, and that every night the devil or 
a spirit, call it which you will, came into such a room, and made a most terrible 
knocking, as if it had a hammer or a mallet, and this for two or three hours 
together. At length, upon looking about in an empty closet in that room, there 
was found an old mallet, and this was presently concluded to be the mallet which 
the devil made such a noise with, so it was taken away; but the next night they 
said the devil made such a racket for want of the mallet, that they were much 
more disturbed than before, so they were obliged to leave the mallet there again, 


and every night the devil would come and knock in the window, for two or three 
hours together, with that mallet. I have seen the room and the mallet, in neither 
of which was anything extraordinary, but never heard the noise, though I sat up 
to wait for it, nor after causing the mallet to be taken away was there any noise; 
belike the mannerly spirit would not disturb us who were strangers. 

This passed for a most eminent piece of walking or haunting, and all the 
difficulty was to inquire to what purpose all this disturbance was made, seeing 
there was no end answered in it, and I always thought the devil was too full of 
business to spend his time to no manner of purpose. 

At last all the cheat was discovered, viz., that a monkey, kept in a house three 
or four houses from it, had found the way into that room, and came every night 
almost about midnight, and diverted himself with the frolic, and then went home 
again. 

If these things were not frequently detected, it would be a great scandal upon 
the devil that he had nothing to employ himself in more significant than rapping 
all night with a hammer to fright and disturb the neighbours, making noises, 
putting out candles, and the like. When we come into the invisible state, of 
which we now know so little, we shall be easily convinced that the devil is 
otherwise employed, and has business of much more importance upon his hands. 

It would be very insignificant to have us so frequently warned against Satan’s 
devices, to have us be cautioned to be sober and vigilant, knowing that our 
adversary, the devil, goes about like a roaring lion, seeking, &c. All these things 
import that he is diligent in attacking us, watching all advantages, hunting us 
down, circumventing, waiting, and constantly plying us with snares that he may 
trepan and devour us. This admits not any of those simple, ludicrous, and 
senseless digressions which we set him to work upon in our imaginations. 

Perhaps it may be expected I should enter here upon the subject of apparitions, 
and discourse with equal certainty of that undecided question concerning the 
reality of apparitions, and whether departed souls can revisit the place of their 
former existence, take up shapes, bodies, and visible and apparent beings, 
assume voices, and concern themselves with the affairs of life, of families, 
persons, and even of estates, and the like, as many have affirmed they have been 
witnesses to. 

I must be allowed to leave this where I find it. There are some difficulties 
which I am not yet got over in it, nor have I been elevated high enough to 
determine that point, and shall not venture to decide it without more certainty 
than I am yet arrived to. 

I would warn all people not to suffer their imagination to form shapes and 
appearances where there are none; and I may take upon me to say that the devil 


himself does not appear half so often as some people think they see him: fancy 
governs many people, and a sick brain forms strange things to itself; but it does 
not follow from thence that nothing can appear because nothing does at that 
time. 

However, as my design is to instruct, not amuse, so, I say, I forbear to enter 
upon a subject which I must leave as doubtful as I find it, and consequently talk 
of to no purpose. 

I have heard of a man that would allow the reality of apparitions, but would 
have it be nothing but the devil; that the souls of men departed or good spirits 
never appeared. It happened that to this very man something appeared, as he 
said, and insisted upon it to the last. He said he saw the shape of an ancient man 
pass by him in the dusk of the evening, who, holding up his hand as it were in a 
threatening posture, said aloud, “ O wicked creature! repent, repent.” He was 
exceedingly terrified, and consulted several people about it, who all advised him 
seriously to take the advice, for his life made it well known, it seems, that he 
stood in need of it; but being seriously debating about it, one of his friends asked 
what he thought of the apparition, and whether it was any of the devil’s business 
to bid him repent. This puzzled his thoughts, and, in a word, he grew a very 
sober man; but, after all, it was a real man, and no apparition, that spoke to him, 
though his frighted fancy made him affirm that he vanished out of his sight, 
which he did not; and the person who did it, being a grave and pious gentleman, 
met him by mere accident, without any design, and spoke as he did, from the 
knowledge he had of his being indeed a most wretched wicked fellow. By the 
way, the gentleman had the opportunity to hear the use that was made of it, and 
to hear himself mistaken for an apparition of the devil, but he was so prudent as 
not to discover it to the man, lest the reformation, which was the consequence of 
the fright, should wear off, when he should know that there was nothing in the 
thing but what was common. 

If we would always make the like good use of Satan’s real appearances, I do 
not know but it would go a great way to banish him from the visible world; for I 
am well assured he would very seldom visit us, if he thought his coming would 
do us any good; at least, he would never come but when he was sent, he would 
never come willingly; for he is so absolutely at the Divine disposal, that if 
Heaven commands he must go, though it were to do the good he abhors. Not that 
I believe Heaven ever thinks fit to employ him in doing good; if ever he is let 
loose, ‘tis to act in judgment as an instrument of vengeance, and some are of 
opinion he is often employed as a destroying angel, though I do not grant that; I 
can hardly think the justice of God would gratify Satan’s gust of doing evil so 
far as to suffer him to be even so much as an executioner; but that is by the way. 


I have another turn to give this part of my observations, which though, 
perhaps, some may not think so much to the purpose as entering into a critical 
inquiry after the devil’s particular mission in these cases, yet I think otherwise. 

I have observed that some desperate people make a very ill use of the general 
notion, that there are no apparitions, nor spirits at all; and really, the use they 
make of it is worse than the extreme of those who, as I said, make visions and 
devils of everything they see or hear. For these men persuade themselves there 
are no spirits at all, either in the visible or invisible world, and, carrying it on 
farther, they next annihilate the devil, and believe nothing about him, either of 
one kind or another. 

This would not be of so much bad consequence if it was not always followed 
by a worse, namely, that when they have prevailed with themselves to believe 
there is no devil, the next thing is, and they soon come to it, that there is no God, 
and so atheism takes its rise in the same sink, with a carelessness about futurity. 

I have no mind to enter upon an argument to, prove the being of our Maker, 
and to illustrate His ‘power by words, who has so many undeniable testimonies 
in the breasts of every rational being to prove His existence. But I have a mind to 
conclude this work with a short history of some atheists, which I met with many 
years ago, and whether the facts are testified or not, may be equally useful in the 
application, if you do not think them a little too religious for you. 

Some years ago there was a young gentleman, a scholar at the university, 
eminent for learning and virtue, of prompt parts and great proficiency, insomuch 
that he was taken great notice of by the masters and fellows, and every one 
promised fair in their thoughts for him, that he would be a great man. It 
happened, whether from his earnest desire of more knowledge, or the opinion of 
his own great capacity, I know not which, that this gentleman, falling upon the 
study of divinity, grew so opinionative, so very positive and dogmatic in his 
notions in religious things, that by degrees it came to this height, that his tutor 
saw plainly that he had little more than notions in all his religious pretences to 
knowledge, and concluded he would either grow enthusiastic or obstinately 
profane and atheistic. 

He had three chums, or companions, in his studies, and they all fell into the 
same error, as well by the consequence of a great deal of wit and little grace, as 
by the example and leading of this other young gentleman, who was, indeed, 
their oracle almost in everything. 

As his tutor, who was a very good man, feared for him, so it came to pass with 
him and all the rest; for they ran up their superficial notions in divinity to such a 
height that, instead of reasoning themselves into good principles of religion, they 
really reasoned themselves out of all religion whatsoever, running on to expunge 


every right idea from their minds; pretending those things really were not, of 
which they could not define both how and what they were, they proceeded to 
deny the existence of their Maker, the certainty of a future state, a resurrection, a 
judgment, a heaven, or a hell. 

They were not contented to satisfy themselves with these impious foundations, 
but they set up to dispute in private societies against all revealed religion, 
thereby bringing on themselves the curse denounced in Scripture against those 
that do evil and teach men so to do; in a little time they grew so public that more 
company came in, and, which was worse, many joined with them in principle, 
or, as I should rather have said, in casting off all principles, and they began to be 
famous in the place, though to the offence of all good men, and were called “ 
The Atheistical Club.” 

They soon began to see sober, religious people shun them, and in some time, 
upon information given, they were obliged, by authority, to separate for fear of 
punishment, so that they could not hold their public disputations as they began to 
do, yet they abated nothing of their wicked custom; and this dreadful creature, 
who set up at the head of the rest, began to be so open in his blasphemies that he 
was at length obliged to fly from the university. 

However, he went a great while before it came to that; and though he had been 
often admonished, vet, instead of reclaiming, he grew the more impious, making 
the most sacred things his jest and the subject of his ridicule. He gave out that he 
could frame a new gospel, and a much better system of religion than that which 
they called Christian; and that if he would trouble himself to go about it, he 
would not fail to draw in as great a part of the world to run after him as had been 
after any other. I care not to repeat any of his blasphemous words; it is not to be 
supposed there can be any blasphemous abominable thing that this set of wicked 
wretched young men did not run into, neither any wickedness of that kind within 
their reach which they did not commit. 

It would be too long to enter into the particular history of these men, and how 
it pleased God to dispose of them; they might be in number, before they 
separated, about twenty-two in all; I shall tell you of some of them, however, 
who did not run such lengths as the rest. There was a young man who frequented 
their society, though, as he afterwards said, he was rather persuaded to be among 
them than to be one of them; he had, however, too much yielded to their 
delusions; and though they made him very much their jest, because they found 
he still retained some little sense of a God and of a future state in his mind, yet 
he had yielded dreadfully to them, and began to do so more and more every day. 

It happened one day this young man was going to their hellish society, and not 
minding the weather, the clouds gathered over his head, and he was stopped by a 


sudden shower of rain in the street. It rained so very hard that it obliged him to 
stand up in the gateway of an inn for some time; while he was standing here a 
great flash of lightning more than ordinarily surprised him; it seems the fire 
came so directly in his face that he felt the very warmth of it, and was 
exceedingly startled; in the same moment almost, as is natural in the case, 
followed such a clap of thunder that perfectly astonished him. The rain 
continuing kept him in the gateway, as I said, for a good while, till he had time 
for such reflections as these: “ Where am I going? What am I going about? Who 
is it has stopped me thus? Why are these thunders, these rains, and this lightning 
thus terrible? and whence are they?” And with the rest came in this thought, 
warm and swift as the lightning which had terrified him before, “ What if there 
should be a God! what will become of me then?” Terrified with these things he 
starts out of the gateway into the street, notwithstanding the wet, and runs back 
through the rain, saying to himself as he went, “ I will go among them no more!” 
When he came home to his chambers he fell into dreadful agonies of mind, and 
at length broke out thus: “ What have I been doing! have I been denying the 
Power that made me? despising that God whose fire flashed just now in my face; 
and which, had not that mercy I have abused interposed, might have burnt me to 
death? What kind of creature am I?” While he was thus giving vent to his 
reflections a near relation of his — a pious, good man, who had often used to 
speak very plainly to him of the horrid sin he was guilty of— happened to come 
to visit him. 

The young man had thrown himself upon his bed, and had, with the deepest 
sense of his madness and most serious reproaches of himself for his horrid life, 
been expressing himself to his friend, and he had been comforting him in the 
best manner he could, when, after a while, he desired his friend to retire that he 
might be a little alone and might give vent to his thoughts with the more 
freedom; and his friend taking a book in his hand stayed in the outer room. 

In this interval came another scholar to the door, who was one of the wicked 
company I mentioned just now. He came not to visit this first gentleman, but to 
call him to go with him to the usual meeting of their dreadful society; and 
knocking at his chamber door, this gentleman who was left in the chamber 
stepped to the door, and, looking through a little grate, not only knew the person, 
but knew him to be one of the wicked company I have been speaking of. Now, 
as he was very loath his friend should have such an interruption to the good 
disposition he was then in, so, above all, he was loath he should be persuaded to 
go any more among that miserable gang; wherefore he opened the door a little 
way, so as he was not very distinctly seen, and spoke aloud in the person of his 
friend thus: “ O sir, beseech them all to repent; for, depend upon it, there is a 


God; tell them I say so;” and with that he shut the door upon him violently, 
giving him no time to reply, and, going back into his friend’s room, took no 
notice of anybody having been at the door at all. 

The person who knocked at the door you may suppose was one of the leaders 
of the company, a young scholar of good parts and sense, but debauched by that 
horrid crew, and one that had made himself eminent for his declared opposition 
to all the common notions of religion; a complete atheist, and publicly so, 
without God or the desire of God in the world. However, as he afterwards 
confessed, the repulse he met with at the door, and which he thought came from 
his friend, gave him a strange shock at first and filled him with horror. He went 
down the college stairs in the greatest confusion imaginable, and went musing 
along a good way, not knowing where he was or whither he went, and in that 
embarrassment of thought went a whole street out of the way. The words had 
made an unusual impression upon his mind, but he had his other surprises too; 
for he thought his friend, for he believed firmly that it was he that had spoken to 
him, had treated him very rudely. 

Sometimes he resented it, and reflected upon it as an affront, and once or 
twice was upon the point of going back again to him to know the reason of his 
using him so, and to demand satisfaction; but still the words, “There is a God,” 
dwelt upon his mind. “And what if it should be so?” says he, “ what then?” Upon 
this question to himself, the answer immediately occurred to his mind. “What 
then? Why, then, I am undone! For, have not I declared war against the very 
notion, defied all the pretenders to it as mere enthusiasts and men of whimsey?” 
However, after these thoughts his mind cooled a little again, and it offered to 
him, no doubt injected by an evil spirit, that he should not trouble himself with 
inquiring into it one way or another, but be easy. 

This pacified him for a little while, and he shook off the surprise he was in; 
the hardened temper seemed to return, and he kept on his way towards the 
hellish society that he was going to before. But still the words returned upon 
him, “ There is a God,” and began to bring some terror with it upon his mind; 
and the last words of his friend came into his mind often, “tell them I say so.” 
This filled him with a curiosity which he could not withstand, viz., of going back 
to his friend and inquiring of him what discoveries he had made of this kind? 
How he came to have changed his mind so suddenly,? And, especially, how he 
was alrived to a certainty of the thing? 

I told you that there had been a great shower of rain, which had stopped the 
first young gentleman in his way out; it seems the day was still showery, and a 
little rain happening to fall again as this gentleman went by a bookseller’s shop, 
he stops at the door to stand up a little out of the wet. 


There happened to be sitting in the shop reading a book a gentleman of his 
acquaintance, though far differing from him in his principles, being a very sober, 
studious, religious young man, a student in divinity of the same college, who, 
looking up, called him in, and after a few common salutes he whispers in his ear. 

Student. I was looking in an old book here just now, and began the following 
short dialogue; and I found four lines written on the back of the title-page which 
put me in mind of you. 

Atheist. Me! why did they put you in mind of me? 

Stud. [ll tell you presently; come hither. [He retires into a back room, and 
calls the other after him. ] 

Ath. Well, now tell me. 

Stud. Because I think they are very fit for such an atheistical wretch as you to 
read. 

Ath. You are very civil. 

Stud. You know you deserve it. 

Ath. Come, let me see them, however. 

Stud. Let me look in your face all the while, then. 

Ath. No, you shan’t. 

Stud, Then you shan’t see them. 

Ath. Well, let it alone, then. 

Stud. Come, give me your hand: you shall see them if you will promise to read 
them over three times. 

Ath. There’s my hand, I'll read them out to you. 

Stud. Pll hold your hand all the while, because I’ll be sure of your 
performance. 

Ath. Pll warrant you I’ll read them. [He reads. ] 

“But if it should fall out, as who can tell, 

That there may be a God, a heaven, and hell,* 

Had I not best consider well, for fear 

‘T should be too late when my mistakes appear?” 


[* He held him by the hand till that word, and then let it go, pressing gently 
one of his fingers. ] 

Stud. Well, what do you say to them? 

Ath. 1°11 tell you my thoughts farther by-and-by, but first tell me, what did 
you press my hand for when you let it go? 

Stud. Did you feel no motion within you when you read those words, “ there 
may be a God “? 

Ath. What motion? What do you talk of? 


Stud. Come, do not deny it, for I am a witness against you. 

Ath. Witness, for what? I have killed nobody, I have robbed nobody; if you 
would turn informer, I value not your evidence. 

Stud. No, no, I shall not turn informer of that kind, but I am a witness in your 
Maker’s behalf. 

Ath. What can you witness? 

Stud. 1°11] tell you what I can witness; I can testify that your own conscience is 
against you in your impious denying the existence of that God that gave you life; 
you could not conceal it; I tell you I felt it. 

Ath. How do you pretend to know what my conscience dictates to me, or what 
the result of secret reflections may be in the mind? You may be mistaken; have a 
care, you know you are not to bear false witness. 

Stud. ‘tis in vain to struggle with it — ‘tis not to be concealed; you betrayed 
yourself, I tell you. 

Ath. How betrayed myself? you are mighty dark in your expressions. 

Stud. Did I not tell you I would look in your face all the while you read? Did I 
not see into the distraction of your soul? Did you not turn pale at the very words, 
when your tongue said, “ there may be a God “? Was there not a visible horror in 
your countenance when you read the word Heaven? a horror which signified a 
sense of your having no share in it, or hope about it? And did I not feel a 
trembling in your very joints, as I held you by the hand, when you read the word 
Hell? 

Ath. And was that it you held me by the hand for? 

Stud. Indeed it was; I was persuaded I should find it, for I could never believe 
that an atheist had always a hell within him, even while he braved it out against a 
hell without him. 

Ath. You speak enough to fright one; how can you say so positively a thing 
which you cannot be sure of? 

Stud. Never add sin to sin; ‘tis in vain to deny it. 

Ath. Well, well, it?s none of your business; who made you my father 
confessor? [He is a little angry. ] 

Stud. Nay, do not be angry with your friend; and though you are, do but take 
the hint, and be as angry as you will. 

Ath. What hint? What is it you aim at? Your hints are all so general, I can 
make nothing of them. 

Stud. I aim at nothing but your eternal felicity; I thought those lines very 
apposite to your case, and was wishing you had them before I happened to see 
you. I thought that such a reflection in the case of atheism, so natural, so plain, 
especially blessed from Him whose secret voice can effectually reach the mind, 


might be some means to open your eyes. 

Ath. Open my eyes! — to what? 

Stud. To something that I am persuaded you see already in part, though I find 
you struggle hard against your own convictions. 

Ath. What is this something you speak of? 

Stud. I mean in a few words what the lines you have read mean, viz., that 
perhaps there may be a God, a heaven, and hell. 

Ath. I don’t know but there may. [He observes tears stand in his eyes. ] 

Stud. Well, I see it begins to touch you; if you are uncertain, that is a step to 
conviction; and the rest of the words you have read are a most natural inference 
in your Case. 

“You ‘d best consider well, for fear 

T should be too late when your mistakes appear. 

Ath. What would you have me consider? 

Stud. I am not able to enter into that part now; the first thing is to persuade you 
to look in; listen to the voice of conscience; I am satisfied you stand convicted at 
that bar; you cannot plead not guilty there. 

Ath. Convicted of what? 

Stud. Of having acted contrary to the light of nature, of reason, and indeed of 
common-sense; most impiously denied the God whose air you breathe in, whose 
earth you tread on, whose food you eat, whose clothes you wear, who is your 
life, and will be your Judge. 

Ath. I do not absolutely deny; I tell you I don’t know but there may be a God. 

Stud. Don’t you know but there may! O sir, I beseech you, repent; for 
certainly there is a God, depend upon it; I say so. 

Ath. You fright me. [He starts and looks surprised. ] 

Stud. Indeed I think it may well fright you. 

Ath. But you fright me upon a quite different account from what you imagine; 
I am indeed very much surprised, and so would you too, if you knew the 
circumstance. 

Stud. What circumstance? 

Ath. Pray did you hear those words spoken anywhere to-day before you spoke 
them? [ 

Stud. No, not I. 

Ath. Was you at Mr.—’s chamber about half an hour ago? 

Stud. I have not been there this month past; I have given over visiting him, and 
all such as he is, long ago. 

Ath. Have you seen him to-day, or when did you last see him? — did he speak 
those words to you, or you to him? 


Stud. I have not seen him since I saw him with you about fourteen days ago, 
when your discourse (even both of you) was so blasphemous and so atheistical 
as made my very heart tremble, and I resolved never to come into company with 
either of you again, and it was that very discourse that made me think of you 
when I found those lines in this book. I should think it an evident discovery of 
God, and what I might hope should best forward your conviction, if His 
providence should have sent you to this door at that minute to receive the hint on 
this occasion. 

Ath. There is something more than common in everything that has happened 
to me to-day. 

Stud. If you would explain yourself a little I might say more; but you know 
very well I cannot make the least guess at what you mean. 

Ath. Ask me no more questions; there must be a God or a devil in being. [He 
looks wildly and amazed. ] 

Stud. Dear friend, there are both, depend upon it; but I beseech you, compose 
your mind, and do not receive the conviction with horror, but with comfort and 
hope. 

Ath. One or other of them has been concerned in what has happened to me to- 
day; it has been a strange day with me. 

Stud. If it relates only to these things, perhaps it may be of use to you to 
communicate the particulars, at least it may give some vent to the oppression of 
thought which you seem to be under; you cannot open your mind to one that has 
more earnest desires to do you good, though perhaps not sufficiently furnished to 
advise you. 

Ath. I must tell it or burst. [Here he gave him the whole story of his going to 
his friend’s chamber in order to take him with him to the wicked club they had 
kept, and how he had met him at the door, and said the same words to him that 
the Student had repeated, and when he had done, says he to his friend] — And 
who now do you think must dictate the same words to him, and afterwards to 
you, to say to me on the same occasion? 

Stud. Who do I think? Nay, who do you think? 

Ath. Who? the devil, if there is a devil. 

Stud. Why, do you think the devil preaches repentance? [He stands stock still, 
and saw not a word, which the other perceiving, goes ore] — Pray think 
seriously, for I see it does a little touch your 

reason. Is it likely the devil should bid either of us, or both of us, entreat you 
to repent? Is it the devil, think you, that would pronounce the certainty of the 
great truth I speak of? Is it his business to convince you that there is a God? 

Ath. That ‘s very true. 


Stud. One thing, however, I’ll say in Satan’s behalf, and that is, that he never 
came up to your height of sinning. The devil has frequently set up himself, and 
persuaded poor deluded people to worship him as a God; but, to do him justice, 
he never had the impudence to deny the being of a God; that ‘s a sin purely 
human, and even among men very modern too, the invention of witty men, as 
they call themselves — a way they have lately found out 

to cherish superlative wickedness, and flatter themselves that they shall have 
no audit of their accounts in a future state; of whom it may indeed be said in that 
particular, they have out sinned the devil. 

Ath. Indeed I think we have. 

Stud. I wish you would consider a little farther of it. 

Ath. What can men consider that have gone that length? 

Stud. Yes, yes; remember what St. Peter said to Simon the sorcerer. 

Ath. What was that? 

Stud. Read Acts viii. 22; “Repent, therefore, of this thy wickedness, and pray 
God, if perhaps the thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee.” 

Ath. No, no; the last of your verses is against me there most directly. 

“Tt’s all Too Late, now my mistakes appear.” 


Stud. No, no; remember what you said, that it must be a God or a devil. 

Ath. What is that to the purpose? 

Stud. Why, you seemed satisfied that it could not be from the devil. 

Ath. But what the better am I for that, if the other is my enemy? 

Stud. Much the better if it was from God, if the words you heard were from 
God, and that two unconcerned persons so eminently concurred in speaking to 
you; you cannot believe God would bid you repent if it was too late, or if He 
were your irreconcilable enemy; on the contrary, if you believe it to be the voice 
of His providence, you ought to listen to and obey it. 

Ath. You have a strange power of persuasion, there is no resisting your 
argument. 

Stud. It is not in me to persuade, but Heaven may make use of me to convince. 

Ath. To convince is to persuade; I am convinced that I have been a dreadful 
wretch. 

Stud. I am persuaded you were convinced of that before. 

Ath. I cannot deny but my heart always struck me — a kind of chill horror ran 
through my veins, when I have uttered the blasphemous opinions that I have 
been drawn into; my very blood stagnated at the thought of it, and I look back on 
it with astonishment. 

Stud. I tell you, I felt a tremor even in your flesh when you read the words, a 


God, a heaven, a hell. 

Ath. I confess to you my very heart sunk within me at the words who can tell; 
my soul answered that I could tell myself that it both is and must be so. 

Stud. Conscience is a faithful and never-failing evidence in his Maker’s 
behalf. 

Ath. It is a very terrible evidence against me, and where will it end? 

Stud. I hope it will end where it began, I mean in a heavenly call to you to 
repentance. 

Ath. That is not always the consequence of conviction. 

Stud. You must therefore distinguish again of what proceeds from heaven, 
what from hell, the voice of God, and the voice of the devil; the first calls upon 
you to repent, the last prompts you to despair. 

Ath. Despair seems to be the natural consequence of denying God, for it shuts 
out the power that can alone restore the mind. 

Stud. The greater is that love which refuses to be shut out, that sends such a 
heavenly summons to you to repent, and in so eminent a manner; it is not your 
having been an enemy, a blasphemer, a denier of God; Peter denied Christ three 
times, nay, the third time he even abjured Him, and yet, mark the words — the 
Lord looked on him, and immediately he repented. 

Ath. My case is worse than Peter’s. 

Stud. And yet you see you are called on to repent. 

Ath. I think you are called to make me repent; there’s no answering you. 

Stud. Amen; may I have the blessing of being an instrument to so good a 
work; there seems to be something extraordinary in it all. 

Ath. It’s all a surprise to me how came I hither. 

Stud. Nay, how came I hither? — How came this book here?—Who writ the 
lines in the frontispiece? — How came I to read them? — ‘Tis all a dream to 
me! 

Ath. How came you to think of me upon the reading them? And how came I 
here just at the moment, and out of my way too? 

[He lifts up his hands arid cries out, “ There is a God, certainly there is; I am 
convinced of it; it must be so.” ] 

Stud. Nothing more certain; nor is there any doubt but all these things are of 
Him. 

Ath. But there are yet greater things behind; I 

wish you would go with me to my friend Mr. ‘s 

chamber; I am persuaded something yet more extraordinary must have 
befallen him. 

Stud. With all my heart. 


[They both go to the first gentleman’s chamber, and find him, at home, very 
much out of order, but willing enough to discourse with them.] 

Ath. Well, friend of mine, I hope you are better disposed to your friends than 
when I saw you last. 

Gent. Truly, when I saw you last, I was disposed of by the devil, and so, I 
doubt, were you; I hope I shall never come into that horrid place again. 

Ath. What horrid place? 

Gent. You know where I mean; I tremble at the very thoughts of the place, and 
much more of the company; I wish I could prevail upon you to come no more 
among them too; I assure you, if I know myself, and if God would assist me to 
do it, I would much rather go to a stake to be burnt. 

Stud. I rejoice in such an alteration, sir, upon you, and I hope our friend here is 
of the same mind; long may it continue in you both. 

Ath. Well, pray tell us something of the occasion of this happy alteration, for it 
will seem still more strange how you came to be instrumental to my change, if I 
know nothing of the means that brought about your own. 

Gent. Mine! I assure you it was all from heaven; not the light that shone about 
St. Paul was more immediately from heaven than the stroke that touched my 
soul; it is true I had no voice without, but a voice has spoken (I hope) effectually 
to my understanding; I had voice enough to tell me how I was in the hands of 
that Power, that Majesty, that God, whom I had wickedly, and with a hardness 
not to be expressed, disowned and denied. 

Stud. Pray, sir, if you care to have it known, give us some account of the 
particulars of this wonderful thing. 

Gent. Sir, I shall do it freely; I think I ought not to conceal it. 

[Here he gives an account of the surprise he was in by the lightning, how he 
was stopped in his way to his wicked company, and went back to his chamber. ] 

Ath. Well, now I will no more wonder at the salutation you gave me when I 
came to call you, but thank you for it. 

Gent. What salutation? 

Ath. Why, when I was at your chamber about two hours ago. 

Gent. You at my chamber! 

Ath. Nay, you need not conceal it, for I have told our friend here all the story. 

Gent. I know nothing of what you talk of, much less what you mean. 

Ath. Nay, what need you go about to conceal it? I tell you I do not take it ill; I 
hope I may have reason to be thankful for what you said to me, and look upon it 
as spoken from Heaven; for I assure you, it has been an introduction to that light 
in my thoughts which I hope shall never be extinguished. 

Gent. Dear friend, as I believe you are serious, so I hope you believe I am so; I 


profess I know nothing of all you talk about. 

Ath. Why, was I not at your door this afternoon a little after the great shower 
of rain? 

Gent. Not that I know of. 

Ath. Why, did not I knock at your chamber door, and you come to the door 
yourself and speak to me? 

Gent. Not to-day, I am very sure of it. 

Ath. Am I awake? Are you Mr.—? am I 

sure we are all alive, and know what we are saying, and to whom? 

Gent. I beseech you unriddle yourself, for I am surprised. 

Ath. Why, about three o’clock this afternoon I came to this chamber-door; I 
knocked; you came and opened the door; I began to speak, you interrupted me, 
and 

[Here he repeats the passage at large, and his own thoughts and resentment, 
as before. ] 

Gent. Depend upon it, ‘t was some voice from heaven, it was nothing of mine; 
I have not been at the door since two of the clock, when I came first in, but have 
been on the bed, or in my study ever since, wholly taken up with my own 
thoughts, and very much indisposed. 

[The young man turns pale, and falls into a swoon. ] 

There was a great deal more belonging to this story, but it is too long for the 
present purpose; I have related this part on several accounts, and it hits the 
purpose I am upon many ways. 

(1.) Here is a visible evidence of God, and of His being and nature, fixed so in 
the mind, that not the most hardened atheist can deny it; nature recoils at every 
endeavour to suppress it, and the very pulsation of his blood shall discover and 
acknowledge It. 

(2.) Yet even in this we see how the power of imagination may be worked up 
by the secret agency of an unknown hand, how many things concurred to make 
this man believe he had seen an apparition, and heard a voice; and yet there was 
nothing in it but the voice of a man unseen and mistaken. The young man was so 
surprised at his friend’s declaring that he knew nothing of his coming there, that 
he concluded it had been all a vision or apparition that opened the door, and that 
it was a voice that had spoken to him, of what kind he knew not; and the 
reflection upon this surprised him so much as threw him into a swoon, and yet 
here was neither vision or voice, but that of an ordinary person, and one who 
meant well and said well. 

It is not to be doubted but that many an apparition related with a great deal of 
certainty in the world, and of which good ends have followed, has been no more 


than such a serious mistake as this. 

But before I leave it, let me observe that this should not at all hinder us from 
making a very good use of such things; for many a voice may be directed from 
heaven that is not immediately spoken from thence; as when the children cried 
Hosannah to our Saviour, they fulfilled the Scripture, which said, “ Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings Thou hast ordained praise;” so doubtless He that 
made all things and created all things, may appoint instruction to be given by 
fortuitous accidents, and may direct concurring circumstances to touch and 
affect the mind as much and as effectually as if they had been immediate and 
miraculous. 

Thus was the two persons happening to say the same words to the atheist, the 
strange reading of those lines when the person came into the bookseller’s shop, 
the incident of his running into the shop for shelter, and many the like things of 
the same nature, and ordered in the same manner as the cock crowing when 
Peter denied Christ, which, though wonderfully concurrent with what his blessed 
Master had foretold, yet was no extraordinary thing in a cock, who naturally 
crows at such a time of the morning. 

In a word, all these things serve to convince us of a great superintendency of 
divine Providence in the minutest affairs of this world, of a manifest existence of 
the invisible world, of the reality of spirits, and of the intelligence between us 
and them. I hope I have said nothing of it to misguide anybody, or to assist them 
to delude themselves, having spoken of it with the utmost seriousness in my 
design, and with a sincere desire for a general good. 


APPENDIX 


I. 


Captain Woodes Rogers’s Account of the Rescue of Alexander Selkirk. 


[“A Cruising Voyage round the World, “second edition (1718), pp. 123-130. ] 


AT seven this morning [Jan. 81, 1709] we made the island of Juan Fernandez. 
... In the afternoon we hoisted our pinnace out; Captain Dover, with the boat’s 
crew, went in her to go ashore, though we could not be less than four leagues 
off. As soon as the pinnace was gone, I went on board the “ Duchess,” who 
admired our boat attempting going ashore at that distance from land. T was 
against my inclination, but to oblige Captain Dover 1 consented to let her go. As 
soon as it was dark we saw a light ashore. Our boat was then about a league from 
the island, and bore away for the ships as soon as she saw the lights. We put our 
lights abroad for the boat, though some were of opinion the lights we saw were 
our boat’s lights; but as night came on, it appeared too large for that. We fired 
our quarterdeck gun and several muskets, showing lights in our mizen and fore 
shrouds, that our boat might find us whilst we plied in the lee of the island. 
About two in the morning our boat came on board, having been two hours on 
board the “ Duchess,” that took them up astern of us; we were glad they got well 
off, because it began to blow. We are all convinced the light is on the shore, and 
design to make our ships ready to engage, believing them to be French ships at 
anchor, and we must either fight them or want water. We stood on the back side 
along the south end of the island, in order to lay in with the first southerly wind, 
which Captain Dam pier told us generally blows there all day long. In the 
morning, being past the island, we tacked to lay it in close aboard the land, and 
about ten o’clock opened the south end of the island, and ran close aboard the 
land that begins to make the north-east side. 

The flaws came heavy off the shore, and we were forced to reef our topsails 
when we opened the middle bay, where we expected to find our enemy, but saw 
all clear, and no ships in that nor the other bay next the north-wast end. These 


two bays are all that ships ride in which recruit on this island; but the middle bay 
is by much the best. We guessed there had been ships there, but that they were 
gone on sight of us. We sent our yawl ashore about noon, with Captain Dover, 
Mr. Fry, and six men, all armed. Meanwhile we and the “ Duchess” kept turning 
to get in, and such heavy flaws came off the land, that we were forced to let go 
our topsail sheet, keeping all hands to stand by our sails, for fear of the wind’s 
carrying them away; but when the flaws were gone we had little or no wind. 
These flaws proceeded from the land, which is very high in the middle of the 
island. Our boat did not return; so we sent our pinnace, with the men armed, to 
see what was the occasion of the yawl’s stay, for we were afraid that the 
Spaniards had a garrison there, and might have seized them. We put out a signal 
for our boat, and the “ Duchess” showed a French ensign. Immediately our 
pinnace returned from the shore, and brought abundance of crayfish, with a man 
clothed in goat’s skins, who looked wilder than the first owners of them. He had 
been on the island four years and four months, being left there by Captain 
Stradling in the “ Cinque Ports;” his name was Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, 
who had been master of the “ Cinque Ports,” a ship that came here last with 
Captain Dampier, who told me that this was the best man in her; so I 
immediately agreed with him to be a mate on board our ship. ‘T was he that 
made the fire last night when he saw our ships, which he judged to be English. 
During his stay here he saw several ships pass by, but only two came to anchor. 
As he went to view them, he found them to be Spaniards, and retired from them, 
upon which they shot at him. Had they been French, he would have submitted, 
but chose to risk his dying alone on the island rather than fall into the hands of 
the Spaniards in these parts; because he apprehended they would murder him, or 
make a slave of him in the mines, for he feared they would spare no stranger that 
might be capable of discovering the South Seas. 

The Spaniards had landed before he knew what they were, and they came so 
near him that he had much ado to escape; for they not only shot at him, but 
pursued him to the woods, where he climbed to the top of a tree, at the foot of 
which they made water, and killed several goats just by, but went off without 
discovering him. He told us that he was born at Largo, in the county of Fife, in 
Scotland, and was bred a sailor from his youth. The reason of his being left here 
was a difference betwixt him and his captain; which, together with the ship’s 
being leaky, made him willing rather to stay here than go along with him at first; 
and when he was at List willing, the captain would not receive him. He had been 
in the island before to wood and water, when two of the ship’s company were 
left upon it for six months till the ship returned, being chased thence by two 
French South Sea ships. 


He had with him his clothes and bedding, with a firelock, some powder, 
bullets, and tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, some practical pieces, 
and his mathematical instruments and books. He diverted and provided for 
himself as well as he could, but for the first eight months had much ado to bear 
up against melancholy, and the terror of being left alone in such a desolate place. 
He built two huts with pimento trees, covered them with long grass, and lined 
them with the skins of goats, which he killed with his gun as he wanted, so long 
as his powder lasted, which was but a pound; and that being almost spent, he got 
fire by rubbing two sticks of pimento wood together upon his knee. In the lesser 
hut, at some distance from the other, he dressed his victuals; and in the larger he 
slept and employed himself in reading, singing psalms, and praying; so that he 
said he was a better Christian while in this solitude than ever he was before, or 
than, he was afraid, he should ever be again. 

At first he never ate anything till hunger constrained him, partly for grief, and 
partly for want of bread and salt. Nor did he go to bed till he could watch no 
longer; the pimento wood, which burnt very clear, served him both for firing and 
candle, and refreshed him with its fragrant smell. He might have had fish 
enough, but could not eat them for want of salt, because they occasioned a 
looseness; except crayfish, which are there as large as lobsters, and very good. 
These he sometimes boiled, and at other times broiled, as he did his goats’ flesh, 
of which he made very good broth, for they are not so rank as ours. He kept an 
account of 500 that he killed while there, and caught as many more, which he 
marked on the ear, and let go. When his powder failed, he took them by speed of 
feet; for his way of living and continual exercise of walking and running cleared 
him of all gross humours; so that he ran with wonderful swiftness through the 
woods, and up the rocks and hills, as we perceived when we employed him to 
catch goats for us. We had a bulldog, which we sent, with several of our 
nimblest runners, to help him in catching goats; but he distanced and tired both 
the dog and the men, catched the goats, and brought them to us on his back. 

He told us that his agility in pursuing a goat had once like to have cost him his 
life: he pursued it with so much eagerness that he catched hold of it on the brink 
of a precipice, of which he was not aware, the bushes hiding it from him; so that 
he fell with the goat down the said precipice, a great height, and was so stunned 
and bruised with the fall that he narrowly escaped with his life; and when he 
came to his senses, found the goat dead under him. He lay there about twenty- 
four hours, and was scarce able to crawl to his hut, which was about a mile 
distant, or to stir abroad again for ten days. 

He came at last to relish his meat well enough without salt or bread; and in the 
season had plenty of good turnips, which had been sowed there by Captain 


Dampiers men, and have now overspread some acres of ground. He had enough 
of good cabbage from the cabbage trees, and seasoned his meat with the fruit of 
the pimento trees, which is the same as Jamaica pepper, and smells deliciously. 
He found also a black pepper called malageta, which was very good to expel 
wind, and against griping in the guts. 

He soon wore out all his shoes and clothes by running through the woods; and 
at last, being forced to shift without them, his feet became so hard that he ran 
everywhere without difficulty, and it was some time before he could wear shoes 
after we found him; for, not being used to any so long, his feet swelled when he 
came first to wear them again. 

After he had conquered his melancholy, he diverted himself sometimes by 
cutting his name on the trees, and the time of his being left, and continuance 
there. He was at first much pestered with cats and rats, that bred in great 
numbers from some of each species which had got ashore from ships that put in 
there to wood and water. The rats gnawed his feet and clothes whilst asleep, 
which obliged him to cherish the cats with his goats’ flesh, by which many of 
them became so tame, that they would lie about him in hundreds, and soon 
delivered him from the rats. He likewise tamed some kids, and to divert himself 
would, now and then, sing and dance with them and his cats; so that, by the care 
of Providence, and vigour of his youth, being now about thirty years old, he 
came at last to conquer all the inconveniences of his solitude, and to be very 
easy. 

When his clothes wore out, he made himself a coat and a cap of goats skins, 
which he stitched together with little thongs of the same, that he cut with his 
knife. He had no other needle but a nail; and when his knife was wore to the 
back, he made others, as well as he could, of some iron hoops that were left 
ashore, which he beat thin and ground upon stones. Having some linen cloth by 
him, he sewed himself shirts with a nail, and stitched them with the worsted of 
his old stockings, which he pulled out on purpose. He had his last shirt on when 
we found him on the island. 

At his first coming on board us, he had so much forgot his language, for want 
of use, that we could scarce understand him, for he seemed to speak his words 
by halves. We offered him a dram, but he would not touch it, having drank 
nothing but water since his being there; and ‘t was some time before he could 
relish our victuals. 

He could give us an account of no other product of the island than what we 
have mentioned, except small black plums, which are very good, but hard to 
come at, the trees which bear them growing on high mountains and rocks. 
Pimento trees are plenty here, and we saw some of sixty feet high, and about two 


yards thick, and cotton trees higher, and more than four fathom round in the 
stock. 

The climate is so good that the trees and grass are verdant all the year. The 
winter lasts no longer than June and July, and is not then severe, there being only 
a small frost and a little hail, but sometimes great rains. The heat of the summer 
is equally moderate, and there’s not much thunder or tempestuous weather of 
any sort. We saw no venomous or savage creature on the island, nor any other 
sort of beast, but goats, &c., as above mentioned, the first of which had been put 
ashore here on purpose for a breed by Juan Fernandez, a Spaniard, who settled 
there with some families for a time, till the continent of Chili began to submit to 
the Spaniards; which, being more profitable, tempted them to quit this island, 
which is capable of maintaining a good number of people, and of being made so 
strong that they could not be easily dislodged. 

Rengrose, in his account of Captain Sharpens voyage, and other buccaneers, 
mentions one who had escaped ashore here, out of a ship which was cast away 
with all the rest of the company, and says he lived five years alone, before he 
had the opportunity of another ship to carry him off. Captain Dampier talks of a 
Mosquito Indian that belonged to Captain Watlin, who, being a-hunting in the 
woods when the captain left the island, lived there three years alone, and shifted 
much in the same manner as Mr. Selkirk did, till Captain Dampier came hither in 
1684 and eared him off. The first that went ashore was one of his countrymen, 
and they saluted one another, first, by prostrating themselves by turns on the 
ground, and then embracing. But whatever there is in these stories, this of Mr. 
Selkirk I know to be true; and his behaviour afterwards gives me reason to 
believe the account he gave me how he spent his time, and bore up under such 
an affliction, in which nothing but the Divine Providence could have supported 
any man. 


I 


Steeled Account of Selkirk 
[The Englishman, December 1-3, 1713] 


Under the title of this paper, I do not think it foreign to my design to speak of 
a man born in her Majesty’s dominions, and relate an adventure in his life so 
uncommon, that it is doubtful whether the like has happened to any other of the 
human race. The person I speak of is Alexander Selkirk, whose name is familiar 
to men of curiosity, from the fame of his having lived four years and four 


months alone in the island of Juan Fernandez. I had the pleasure, frequently, to 
converse with the man soon after his arrival in England in the year 1711. It was 
matter of great curiosity to hear him, as he is a man of good sense, give an 
account of the different revolutions in his own mind in that long solitude. When 
we consider how painful absence from company, for the space of but one 
evening, is to the generality of mankind, we may have a sense how painful this 
necessary and constant solitude was to a man bred a sailor, and ever accustomed 
to enjoy and suffer, eat, drink, and sleep, and perform all offices of life, in 
fellowship and company. He was put ashore from a leaky vessel, with the 
captain of which he had had an irreconcilable difference; and he chose rather to 
take his fate in this place than in a crazy vessel, under a disagreeable 
commander. His portion was a sea-chest, his wearing clothes and beading, a 
firelock, a pound of gunpowder, a large quantity of bullets, a flint and steel, a 
few pounds of tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, and other books of 
devotion; together with pieces that concerned navigation, and his mathematical 
instruments. Resentment against his officer, who had ill-used him, made him 
look forward on this change of life as the more eligible one, till the instant in 
which he saw the vessel put off; at which moment his heart yearned within him, 
and melted at the parting with his comrades and all human society at once. He 
had in provisions for the sustenance of life but the quantity of two meals, the 
island abounding only with wild goats, cats, and rats. He judged it most probable 
that he should find more immediate and easy relief by finding shell-fish on the 
shore than seeking game with his gun. He accordingly found great quantities of 
turtles, whose flesh is extremely delicious, and of which he frequently ate very 
plentifully on his first arrival, till it grew disagreeable to his stomach, except in 
jellies. The necessities of hunger and thirst were his greatest diversion from the 
reflections on his lonely condition. When those appetites were satisfied, the 
desire of society was as strong a call upon him, and he appeared to himself least 
necessitous when he wanted everything; for the supports of his body were easily 
attained, but the eager longings for seeing again the face of man, during the 
interval of craving bodily appetites, were hardly supportable. He grew dejected, 
languid, and melancholy, scarce able to refrain from doing himself violence, till 
by degrees, by the force of reason and frequent reading the Scriptures, and 
turning his thoughts upon the study of navigation, after the space of eighteen 
months he grew thoroughly reconciled to his condition. When he had made this 
conquest, the vigour of his health, disengagement from the world, a constant 
cheerful, serene sky and a temperate air, made his life one continual feast, and 
his being much more joyful than it had before been irksome. He now, taking 
delight in everything, made the hut in which he lay, by ornaments which he cut 


down from a spacious wood on the side of which it was situated, the most 
delicious bower, fanned with continual breezes and gentle aspirations of wind, 
that made his repose after the chase equal to the most sensual pleasures. 

I forgot to observe, that during the time of his dissatisfaction monsters of the 
deep, which frequently lay on the shore, added to the terrors of his solitude; the 
dreadful bowlings and voices seemed too terrible to be made for human ears; but 
upon the recovery of his temper he could with pleasure not only hear their 
voices, but approach the monsters themselves with great intrepidity. He speaks 
of sea-lions, whose jaws and tails were capable of seizing or breaking the limbs 
of a man if he approached them. But at that time his spirits and life were so high, 
that he could act so regularly and unconcerned, that merely from being unruffled 
in himself he killed them with the greatest ease imaginable; for observing that 
though their jaws and tails were so terrible, yet the animals being mighty slow in 
working themselves round, he had nothing to do but place himself exactly 
opposite to their middle, and as close to them as possible, and he despatched 
them with his hatchet at will. 

The precautions which he took against want, in case of sickness, was to lame 
kids when very young, so as that they might recover their health, but never be 
capable of speed. These he had in great numbers about his hut; and as he was 
himself in full vigour, he could take at full speed the swiftest goat running on a 
promontory, and never failed of catching them, but on a descent. 

His habitation was extremely pestered with rats, which gnawed his clothes and 
feet when sleeping. To defend himself against them he fed and tamed numbers 
of young kitlings, who lay about his bed and preserved him from the enemy. 
When his clothes were quite worn out he dried and tacked together the skins of 
goats, with which he clothed himself, and was inured to pass through woods, 
bushes, and brambles with as much carelessness and precipitance as any other 
animal. It happened once to him that running on the summit of a hill he made a 
stretch to seize a goat, with which under him he fell down a precipice and lay 
senseless for the space of three days, the length of which he measured by the 
moon’s growth since his last observation. This manner of life grew so 
exquisitely pleasant, that he never had a moment heavy upon his hands; his 
nights were untroubled and. his days joyous, from the practice of temperance 
and exercise. It was his manner to use stated hours and places for exercises of 
devotion, which he performed aloud, in order to keep up the faculties of speech, 
and to utter himself with greater energy. 

When I first saw him I thought if I had not been let into his character and story 
I could have discerned that he had been much separated from company from his 
aspect and gesture; there was a strong but cheerful seriousness in his look, and a 


certain disregard to the ordinary things about him, as if he had been sunk in 
thought. When the ship which brought him off the island came in, he received 
them with the greatest indifference with relation to the prospect of going off with 
them, but with great satisfaction in an opportunity to refresh and help them. The 
man frequently bewailed his return to the world, which could not, he said, with 
all its enjoyments, restore him to the tranquillity of his solitude. Though I had 
frequently conversed with him, after a few months’ absence he met me in the 
street, and though he spoke to me, I could not recollect that I had seen him; 
familiar discourse in this town had taken off the loneliness of his aspect, and 
quite altered the air of his face. 

This plain man’s story is a memorable example that he is happiest who 
confines his want to natural necessities; and he that goes further in his desires, 
increases his want in proportion to his acquisitions; or, to use his own 
expression, “ I am now worth eight hundred pounds, but shall never be so happy 
as when I was not worth a farthing.” 


THE END. 


THE COMPLETE ENGLISH TRADESMAN 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The title of this work is an index of the performance. It is a collection of useful 
instructions for a young tradesman. The world is grown so wise of late, or (if 
you will) fancy themselves so, are so opiniatre, as the French well express it, so 
self-wise, that I expect some will tell us beforehand they know every thing 
already, and want none of my instructions; and to such, indeed, these 
instructions are not written. 

Had I not, in a few years’ experience, seen many young tradesmen miscarry, 
for want of those very cautions which are here given, I should have thought this 
work needless, and I am sure had never gone about to write it; but as the 
contrary is manifest, I thought, and think still, the world greatly wanted it. 

And be it that those unfortunate creatures that have thus blown themselves up 
in trade, have miscarried for want of knowing, or for want of practising, what is 
here offered for their direction, whether for want of wit, or by too much wit, the 
thing is the same, and the direction is equally needful to both. 

An old experienced pilot sometimes loses a ship by his assurance and over 
confidence of his knowledge, as effectually as a young pilot does by his 
ignorance and want of experience—this very thing, as I have been informed, was 
the occasion of the fatal disaster in which Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and so many 
hundred brave fellows, lost their lives ina moment upon the rocks of Scilly. 

He that is above informing himself when he is in danger, is above pity when 
he miscarries—a young tradesman who sets up thus full of himself, and scorning 
advice from those who have gone before him, like a horse that rushes into the 
battle, is only fearless of danger because he does not understand it. 

If there is not something extraordinary in the temper and genius of the 
tradesmen of this age, if there is not something very singular in their customs 
and methods, their conduct and behaviour in business; also, if there is not 
something different and more dangerous and fatal in the common road of 
trading, and tradesmen’s management now, than ever was before, what is the 
reason that there are so many bankrupts and broken tradesmen now among us, 
more than ever were known before? I make no doubt but there is as much trade 
now, and as much gotten by trading, as there ever was in this nation, at least in 
our memory; and if we will allow other people to judge, they will tell us there is 
much more trade, and trade is much more gainful; what, then, must be the reason 


that the tradesmen cannot live on their trades, cannot keep open their shops, 
cannot maintain themselves and families, as well now as they could before? 
Something extraordinary must be the case. 

There must be some failure in the tradesman—it can be nowhere else—either 
he is less sober and less frugal, less cautious of what he does, whom he trusts, 
how he lives, and how he behaves, than tradesmen used to be, or he is less 
industrious, less diligent, and takes less care and pains in his business, or 
something is the matter; it cannot be but if he had the same gain, and but the 
same expense which the former ages suffered tradesmen to thrive with, he would 
certainly thrive as they did. There must be something out of order in the 
foundation; he must fail in the essential part, or he would not fail in his trade. 
The same causes would have the same effects in all ages; the same gain, and but 
the same expense, would just leave him in the same place as it would have left 
his predecessor in the same shop; and yet we see one grow rich, and the other 
Starve, under the very same circumstances. 

The temper of the times explains the case to every body that pleases but to 
look into it. The expenses of a family are quite different now from what they 
have been. Tradesmen cannot live as tradesmen in the same class used to live; 
custom, and the manner of all the tradesmen round them, command a difference; 
and he that will not do as others do, is esteemed as nobody among them, and the 
tradesman is doomed to ruin by the fate of the times. 

In short, there is a fate upon a tradesman; either he must yield to the snare of 
the times, or be the jest of the times; the young tradesman cannot resist it; he 
must live as others do, or lose the credit of living, and be run down as if he were 
bankrupt. In a word, he must spend more than he can afford to spend, and so be 
undone; or not spend it, and so be undone. 

If he lives as others do, he breaks, because he spends more than he gets; if he 
does not, he breaks too, because he loses his credit, and that is to lose his trade. 
What must he do? 

The following directions are calculated for this exigency, and to prepare the 
young tradesman to stem the attacks of those fatal customs, which otherwise, if 
he yields to them, will inevitably send him the way of all the thoughtless 
tradesmen that have gone before him. 

Here he will be effectually, we hope, encouraged to set out well; to begin 
wisely and prudently; and to avoid all those rocks which the gay race of 
tradesmen so frequently suffer shipwreck upon. And here he will have a true 
plan of his own prosperity drawn out for him, by which, if it be not his own 
fault, he may square his conduct in an unerring manner, and fear neither bad 
fortune nor bad friends. I had purposed to give a great many other cautions and 


directions in this work, but it would have spun it out too far, and have made it 
tedious. I would indeed have discoursed of some branches of home trade, which 
necessarily embarks the inland tradesman in some parts of foreign business, and 
so makes a merchant of the shopkeeper almost whether he will or no. For 
example, almost all the shopkeepers and inland traders in seaport towns, or even 
in the water-side part of London itself, are necessarily brought in to be owners of 
ships, and concerned at least in the vessel, if not in the voyage. Some of their 
trades, perhaps, relate to, or are employed in, the building, or fitting, or 
furnishing out ships, as is the case at Shoreham, at Ipswich, Yarmouth, Hull, 
Whitby, Newcastle, and the like. Others are concerned in the cargoes, as in the 
herring fishery at Yarmouth and the adjacent ports, the colliery at Newcastle, 
Sunderland, &c., and the like in many other cases. 

In this case, the shopkeeper is sometimes a merchant adventurer, whether he 
will or not, and some of his business runs into sea-adventures, as in the salt trade 
at Sheffield, in Northumberland, and Durham, and again at Limington; and again 
in the coal trade, from Whitehaven in Cumberland to Ireland, and the like. 

These considerations urged me to direct due cautions to such tradesmen, and 
such as would be particular to them, especially not to launch out in adventures 
beyond the compass of their stocks,_and withal to manage those things with due 
wariness. But this work had not room for those things; and as that sort of 
amphibious tradesmen, for such they are, trading both by water and by land, are 
not of the kind with those particularly aimed at in these sheets, I thought it was 
better to leave them quite out than to touch but lightly upon them. 

I had also designed one chapter or letter to my inland tradesmen, upon the 
most important subject of borrowing money upon interest, which is one of the 
most dangerous things a tradesman is exposed to. It is a pleasant thing to a 
tradesman to see his credit rise, and men offer him money to trade with, upon so 
slender a consideration as five per cent. interest, when he gets ten per cent. 
perhaps twice in the year; but it is a snare of the most dangerous kind in the 
event, and has been the ruin of so many tradesmen, that, though I had not room 
for it in the work, I could not let it pass without this notice in the preface. 

1. Interest-money eats deep into the tradesman’s profits, because it is a 
payment certain, whether the tradesman gets or loses, and as he may often get 
double, so sometimes he loses, and then his interest is a double payment; it is a 
partner with him under this unhappy circumstance, namely, that it goes halves 
when he gains, but not when he loses. 

2. The lender calls for his money when he pleases, and often comes for it 
when the borrower can ill spare it; and then, having launched out in trade on the 
supposition of so much in stock, he is left to struggle with the enlarged trade 


with a contracted stock, and thus he sinks under the weight of it, cannot repay 
the money, is dishonoured, prosecuted, and at last undone, by the very loan 
which he took in to help him. Interest of money is a dead weight upon the 
tradesman, and as the interest always keeps him low, the principal sinks him 
quite down, when that comes to be paid out again. Payment of interest, to a 
tradesman, is like Cicero bleeding to death in a warm bath;_the pleasing warmth 
of the bath makes him die in a kind of dream, and not feel himself decay, till at 
last he is exhausted, falls into convulsions, and expires. 

A tradesman held up by money at interest, is sure to sink at last by the weight 
of it, like a man thrown into the sea with a stone tied about his neck, who though 
he could swim if he was loose, drowns in spite of all his struggle. 

Indeed, this article would require not a letter, but a book by itself; and the 
tragical stories of tradesmen undone by usury are so many, and the variety so 
great, that they would make a history by themselves. But it must suffice to treat 
it here only in general, and give the tradesmen a warning of it, as the Trinity- 
house pilots warn sailors of a sand, by hanging a buoy upon it, or as the 
Eddystone light-house upon a sunk rock, which, as the poet says, ‘Bids men 
stand off, and live; come near, and die.’ 

For a tradesman to borrow money upon interest, I take to be like a man going 
into a house infected with the plague; it is not only likely that he may be infected 
and die, but next to a miracle if he escapes. 

This part being thus hinted at, I think I may say of the following sheets, that 
they contain all the directions needful to make the tradesman thrive; and if he 
pleases to listen to them with a temper of mind willing to be directed, he must 
have some uncommon ill luck if he miscarries. 


INTRODUCTION 


Being to direct this discourse to the tradesmen of this nation, it is needful, in 
order to make the substance of this work and the subject of it agree together, that 
I should in a few words explain the terms, and tell the reader who it is we 
understand by the word tradesman, and how he is to be qualified in order to 
merit the title of complete. 

This is necessary, because the said term tradesman is understood by several 
people, and in several places, in a different manner: for example, in the north of 
Britain, and likewise in Ireland, when you say a tradesman, you are understood 
to mean a mechanic, such as a smith, a carpenter, a shoemaker, and the like, such 
as here we call a handicraftsman. In like manner, abroad they call a tradesman 
such only as carry goods about from town to town, and from market to market, 
or from house to house, to sell; these in England we call petty chapmen, in the 
north pethers, and in our ordinary speech pedlars. 

But in England, and especially in London, and the south parts of Britain, we 
take it in another sense, and in general, all sorts of warehouse-keepers, 
shopkeepers, whether wholesale dealers or retailers of goods, are called 
tradesmen, or, to explain it by another word, trading men: such are, whether 
wholesale or retail, our grocers, mercers, linen and woollen drapers, Blackwell- 
hall factors, tobacconists, haberdashers, whether of hats or small wares, glovers, 
hosiers, milliners, booksellers, stationers, and all other shopkeepers, who do not 
actually work upon, make, or manufacture, the goods they sell. 

On the other hand, those who make the goods they sell, though they do keep 
shops to sell them, are not called tradesmen, but handicrafts, such as smiths, 
shoemakers, founders, joiners, carpenters, carvers, turners, and the like; others, 
who only make, or cause to be made, goods for other people to sell, are called 
manufacturers and artists, &c. Thus distinguished, I shall speak of them all as 
occasion requires, taking this general explication to be sufficient; and I thus 
mention it to prevent being obliged to frequent and further particular 
descriptions as I go on. 

As there are several degrees of people employed in trade below these, such as 
workmen, labourers, and servants, so there is a degree of traders above them, 
which we call merchants; where it is needful to observe, that in other countries, 
and even in the north of Britain and Ireland, as the handicraftsmen and artists are 


called tradesmen, so the shopkeepers whom we here call tradesmen, are all 
called merchants; nay, even the very pedlars are called travelling merchants. But 
in England the word merchant is understood of none but such as carry on foreign 
correspondences, importing the goods and growth of other countries, and 
exporting the growth and manufacture of England to other countries; or, to use a 
vulgar expression, because I am speaking to and of those who use that 
expression, such as trade beyond sea. These in England, and these only, are 
called merchants, by way of honourable distinction; these I am not concerned 
with in this work, nor is any part of it directed to them. 

As the tradesmen are thus distinguished, and their several occupations divided 
into proper classes, so are the trades. The general commerce of England, as it is 
the most considerable of any nation in the world, so that part of it which we call 
the home or inland trade, is equal, if not superior, to that of any other nation, 
though some of those nations are infinitely greater than England, and more 
populous also, as France and Germany in particular. 

I insist that the trade of England is greater and more considerable than that of 
any other nation, for these reasons: 1. Because England produces more goods as 
well for home consumption as for foreign exportation, and those goods all made 
of its own produce or manufactured by its own inhabitants, than any other nation 
in the world. 2. Because England consumes within itself more goods of foreign 
growth, imported from the several countries where they are produced or 
wrought, than any other nation in the world. And—3. Because for the doing this 
England employs more shipping and more seamen than any other nation, and, 
some think, than all the other nations, of Europe. 

Hence, besides the great number of wealthy merchants who carry on this great 
foreign negoce [negotium (Latin) business], and who, by their corresponding 
with all parts of the world, import the growth of all countries hither—I say, 
besides these, we have a very great number of considerable dealers, whom we 
call tradesmen, who are properly called warehouse-keepers, who supply the 
merchants with all the several kinds of manufactures, and other goods of the 
produce of England, for exportation; and also others who are called 
wholesalemen, who buy and take off from the merchants all the foreign goods 
which they import; these, by their corresponding with a like sort of tradesmen in 
the country, convey and hand forward those goods, and our own also, among 
those country tradesmen, into every comer of the kingdom, however remote, and 
by them to the retailers, and by the retailer to the last consumer, which is the last 
article of all trade. These are the tradesmen understood in this work, and for 
whose service these sheets are made public. 

Having thus described the person whom I understand by the English 


tradesman, it is then needful to inquire into his qualifications, and what it is that 
renders him a finished or complete man in his business. 

1. That he has a general knowledge of not his own particular trade and 
business only—that part, indeed, well denominates a handicraftsman to be a 
complete artist; but our complete tradesman ought to understand all the inland 
trade of England, so as to be able to turn his hand to any thing, or deal in any 
thing or every thing of the growth and product of his own country, or the 
manufacture of the people, as his circumstances in trade or other occasions may 
require; and may, if he sees occasion, lay down one trade and take up another 
when he pleases, without serving a new apprenticeship to learn it. 

2. That he not only has a knowledge of the species or kinds of goods, but of 
the places and peculiar countries where those goods, whether product or 
manufacture, are to be found; that is to say, where produced or where made, and 
how to come at them or deal in them, at the first hand, and to his best advantage. 

3. That he understands perfectly well all the methods of correspondence, 
returning money or goods for goods, to and from every county in England; in 
what manner to be done, and in what manner most to advantage; what goods are 
generally bought by barter and exchange, and what by payment of money; what 
for present money, and what for time; what are sold by commission from the 
makers, what bought by factors, and by giving commission to buyers in the 
country, and what bought by orders to the maker, and the like; what markets are 
the most proper to buy every thing at, and where and when; and what fairs are 
proper to go to in order to buy or sell, or meet the country dealer at, such as 
Sturbridge, Bristol, Chester, Exeter; or what marts, such as Beverly, Lynn, 
Boston, Gainsborough, and the like. 

In order to complete the English tradesman in this manner, the first thing to be 
done is lay down such general maxims of trade as are fit for his instruction, and 
then to describe the English or British product, being the fund of its inland trade, 
whether we mean its produce as the growth of the country, or its manufactures, 
as the labour of her people; then to acquaint the tradesman with the manner of 
the circulation where those things are found, how and by what methods all those 
goods are brought to London, and from London again conveyed into the country; 
where they are principally bought at best hand, and most to the advantage of the 
buyer, and where the proper markets are to dispose of them again when bought. 

These are the degrees by which the complete tradesman is brought up, and by 
which he is instructed in the principles and methods of his commerce, by which 
he is made acquainted with business, and is capable of carrying it on with 
success, after which there is not a man in the universe deserves the title of a 
complete tradesman, like the English shopkeeper. 


CHAPTER I 


THE TRADESMAN IN HIS PREPARATIONS WHILE AN APPRENTICE 


The first part of a trader’s beginning is ordinarily when he is very young, I mean, 
when he goes as an apprentice, and the notions of trade are scarcely got into his 
head; for boys go apprentices while they are but boys; to talk to them in their 
first three or four years signifies nothing; they are rather then to be taught 
submission to families, and subjection to their masters, and dutiful attendance in 
their shops or warehouses; and this is not our present business. 

But after they have entered the fifth or sixth year, they may then be entertained 
with discourses of another nature; and as they begin then to look forward beyond 
the time of their servitude, and think of setting up and being for themselves, I 
think then is the time to put them upon useful preparations for the work, and to 
instruct them in such things as may qualify them best to enter upon the world, 
and act for themselves when they are so entered. 

The first thing a youth in the latter part of his time is to do, is to endeavour to 
gain a good judgment in the wares of all kinds that he is likely to deal in—as, for 
example, if a draper, the quality of cloths; if a stationer, the quality of papers; if 
a grocer, the quality of sugars, teas, &c.; and so on with all other trades. During 
the first years of a young man’s time, he of course learns to weigh and measure 
either liquids or solids, to pack up and make bales, trusses, packages, &c., and to 
do the coarser and laborious part of business; but all that gives him little 
knowledge in the species and quality of the goods, much less a nice judgment in 
their value and sorts, which however is one of the principal things that belong to 
trade. 

It is supposed that, by this time, if his master is a man of considerable 
business, his man is become the eldest apprentice, and is taken from the counter, 
and from sweeping the warehouse, into the counting-house, where he, among 
other things, sees the bills of parcels of goods bought, and thereby knows what 
every thing costs at first hand, what gain is made of them, and if a miscarriage 
happens, he knows what loss too; by which he is led of course to look into the 
goodness of the goods, and see the reason of things: if the goods are not to 
expectation, and consequently do not answer the price, he sees the reason of that 
loss, and he looks into the goods, and sees where and how far they are deficient, 
and in what; this, if he be careful to make his observations, brings him naturally 


to have a good judgment in the goods. 

If a young man neglects this part, and passes over the season for such 
improvement, he very rarely ever recovers it; for this part has its season, and that 
more remarkable than in many other cases, and that season lost, never comes 
again; a judgment in goods taken in early, is never lost, and a judgment taken in 
late is seldom good. 

If the youth slips this occasion, and, not minding what is before him, goes out 
of his time without obtaining such a skill as this in the goods he is to deal in, he 
enters into trade without his most useful tools, and must use spectacles before his 
time. 

For want of this knowledge of the goods, he is at a loss in the buying part, and 
is liable to be cheated and imposed upon in the most notorious manner by the 
sharp-sighted world, for his want of judgment is a thing that cannot be hid; the 
merchants or manufacturers of whom he buys, presently discover him; the very 
boys in the wholesalemen’s warehouses, and in merchant’s warehouses, will 
play upon him, sell him one thing for another, show him a worse sort when he 
calls for a better, and, asking a higher price for it, persuade him it is better; and 
when they have thus bubbled him, they triumph over his ignorance when he is 
gone, and expose him to the last degree. 

Besides, for want of judgment in the goods he is to buy, he often runs a hazard 
of being cheated to a very great degree, and perhaps some time or other a 
tradesman may be ruined by it, or at least ruin his reputation. 

When I lived abroad, I had once a commission sent me from a merchant in 
London, to buy a large parcel of brandy: the goods were something out of my 
way, having never bought any in that country before. However, it happened that 
I had frequently bought and imported brandies in England, and had some 
judgment in them, so much that I ventured to buy without taking a cooper with 
me, which was not usual in that place. The first parcel of brandy I saw was very 
good, and I bought freely to the value of about £600, and shipped them for 
England, where they gave very good satisfaction to my employer. But I could 
not complete my commission to my mind in that parcel. Some days after, some 
merchants, who had seen me buy the other, and thought me a novice in the 
business, and that I took no cooper to taste the brandy, laid a plot for me, which 
indeed was such a plot as I was not in the least aware of; and had not the little 
judgment which I had in the commodity prevented, I had been notoriously 
abused. The case was thus:—They gave me notice by the same person who 
helped me to the sight of the first brandy, that there was a cellar of extraordinary 
good brandy at such a place, and invited me to see it. Accordingly I went in an 
afternoon, and tasted the brandy, being a large parcel, amounting to about £460. 


I liked the goods very well; but the merchant, as they called him, that is to say, 
the knave appointed to cheat the poor stranger, was cunningly out of the way, so 
that no bargain was to be made that night. But as I had said that I liked the 
brandy, the same person who brought me an account of them, comes to my 
lodgings to treat with me about the price. We did not make many words: I bade 
him the current price which I had bought for some days before, and after a few 
struggles for five crowns a-tun more, he came to my price, and his next word 
was to let me know the gage of the cask; and as I had seen the goods already, he 
thought there was nothing to do but to make a bargain, and order the goods to be 
delivered. 

But young as I was, I was too old for that too; and told him, I could not tell 
positively how many I should take, but that I would come in the afternoon, and 
taste them again, and mark out what I wanted. He seemed uneasy at that, and 
pretended he had two merchants waiting to see them, and he could sell them 
immediately, and I might do him a prejudice if I made him wait and put them 
off, who perhaps might buy in the mean time. 

I answered him coldly, I would not hinder him selling them by any means if 
he could have a better chapman, that I could not come sooner, and that I would 
not be obliged to take the whole parcel, nor would I buy any of them without 
tasting them again: he argued much to have me buy them, seeing, as he said, I 
had tasted them before, and liked them very well. 

‘I did so,’ said I, ‘but I love to have my palate confirm one day what it 
approved the day before.’ ‘Perhaps,’ says he, “you would have some other 
person’s judgment of them, and you are welcome to do so, sir, with all my heart; 
send any body you please:’ but still he urged for a bargain, when the person sent 
should make his report; and then he had his agents ready, I understood 
afterwards, to manage the persons I should send. 

I answered him frankly, I had no great judgment, but that, such as it was, I 
ventured to trust to it; I thought I had honest men to deal with, and that I should 
bring nobody to taste them for me but myself. 

This pleased him, and was what he secretly wished; and now, instead of 
desiring me to come immediately, he told me, that seeing I would not buy 
without seeing the goods again, and would not go just then, he could not be in 
the way in the afternoon, and so desired I would defer it till next moming, which 
I readily agreed to. 

In the morning I went, but not so soon as I had appointed; upon which, when I 
came, he seemed offended, and said I had hindered him—that he could have sold 
the whole parcel, &c. I told him I could not have hindered him, for that I had 
told him he should not wait for me, but sell them to the first good customer he 


found. He told me he had indeed sold two or three casks, but he would not 
disoblige me so much as to sell the whole parcel before I came. This I mention, 
because he made it a kind of a bite upon me, that I should not be alarmed at 
seeing the casks displaced in the cellar. 

When I came to taste the brandy, I began to be surprised. I saw the very same 
casks which I had touched with the marking-iron when I was there before, but I 
did not like the brandy by any means, but did not yet suspect the least foul play. 

I went round the whole cellar, and I could not mark above three casks which I 
durst venture to buy; the rest apparently showed themselves to be mixed, at least 
I thought so. I marked out the three casks, and told him my palate had deceived 
me, that the rest of the brandy was not for my turn. 

I saw the man surprised, and turn pale, and at first seemed to be very angry, 
that I should, as he called it, disparage the goods—that sure I did not understand 
brandy, and the like—and that I should have brought somebody with me that did 
understand it. I answered coldly, that if I ventured my money upon my own 
judgment, the hazard was not to the seller, but to the buyer, and nobody had to 
do with that; if I did not like his goods, another, whose judgment was better, 
might like them, and so there was no harm done: in a word, he would not let me 
have the three casks I had marked, unless I took more, and I would take no more 
—so we parted, but with no satisfaction on his side; and I afterwards came to 
hear that he had sat up all the night with his coopers, mixing spirits in every 
cask, whence he drew off a quantity of the right brandy, and corrupted it, 
concluding, that as I had no judgment to choose by but my own, I could not 
discover it; and it came out by his quarrelling with the person who brought me to 
him, for telling him I did not understand the goods, upon which presumption he 
ventured to spoil the whole parcel. 

I give you this story as a just caution to a young tradesman, and to show how 
necessary it is that a tradesman should have judgment in the goods he buys, and 
how easily he may be imposed upon and abused, if he offers to buy upon his 
own judgment, when really it is defective. I could enlarge this article with many 
like examples, but I think this may suffice. 

The next thing I recommend to an apprentice at the conclusion of his time, is 
to acquaint himself with his master’s chapmen;_I mean of both kinds, as well 
those he sells to, as those he buys of, and, if he is a factor, with his master’s 
employers. But what I aim at now is the chapmen and customers whom his 
master chiefly sells to. I need not explain myself not to mean by this the chance 
customers of a retailer’s shop, for there can be no acquaintance, or very little, 
made with them; I mean the country shopkeepers, or others, who buy in parcels, 
and who buy to sell again, or export as merchants. If the young man comes from 


his master, and has formed no acquaintance or interest among the customers 
whom his master dealt with, he has, in short, slipt or lost one of the principal 
ends and reasons of his being an apprentice, in which he has spent seven years, 
and perhaps his friends given a considerable sum of money. 

For a young man coming out of his time to have his shop or warehouse 
stocked with goods, and his customers all to seek, will make his beginning 
infinitely more difficult to him than it would otherwise be; and he not only has 
new customers to seek, but has their characters to seek also, and knows not who 
is good and who not, till he buys that knowledge by his experience, and perhaps 
sometimes pays too dear for it. 

It was an odd circumstance of a tradesman in this city a few years ago, who, 
being out of his time, and going to solicit one of his master’s customers to trade 
with him, the chapman did not so much as know him, or remember that he had 
ever heard his name, except as he had heard his master call his apprentice Jacob. 
I know some masters diligently watch to prevent their apprentices speaking to 
their customers, and to keep them from acquainting themselves with the buyers, 
that when they come out of their times they may not carry the trade away with 
them. 

To hinder an apprentice from an acquaintance with the dealers of both sorts, is 
somewhat like Laban’s usage of Jacob, namely, keeping back the beloved 
Rachel, whom he served his seven years’ time for, and putting him off with a 
blear-eyed Leah in her stead; it is, indeed, a kind of robbing him, taking from 
him the advantage which he served his time for, and sending him into the world 
like a man out of a ship set on shore among savages, who, instead of feeding 
him, are indeed more ready to eat him up and devour him. 

An apprentice who has served out his time faithfully and diligently, ought to 
claim it as a debt to his indentures, that his master should let him into an open 
acquaintance with his customers; he does not else perform his promise to teach 
him the art and mystery of his trade; he does not make him master of his 
business, or enable him as he ought to set up in the world; for, as buying is 
indeed the first, so selling is the last end of trade, and the faithful apprentice 
ought to be fully made acquainted with them both. 

Next to being acquainted with his master’s customers and chapmen, the 
apprentice, when his time is near expiring, ought to acquaint himself with the 
books, that is to say, to see and learn his master’s method of book-keeping, that 
he may follow it, if the method is good, and may learn a better method in time, if 
it is not. 

The tradesman should not be at a loss how to keep his books, when he is to 
begin his trade; that would be to put him to school when he is just come from 


school; his apprenticeship is, and ought in justice to be, a school to him, where 
he ought to learn every thing that should qualify him for his business, at least 
every thing that his master can teach him; and if he finds his master either 
backward or unwilling to teach him, he should complain in time to his own 
friends, that they may some how or other supply the defect. 

A tradesman’s books are his repeating clock, which upon all occasions are to 
tell him how he goes on, and how things stand with him in the world: there he 
will know when it is time to go on, or when it is time to give over; and upon his 
regular keeping, and fully acquainting himself with his books, depends at least 
the comfort of his trade, if not the very trade itself. If they are not duly posted, 
and if every thing is not carefully entered in them, the debtor’s accounts kept 
even, the cash constantly balanced, and the credits all stated, the tradesman is 
like a ship at sea, steered without a helm; he is all in confusion, and knows not 
what he does, or where he is; he may be a rich man, or a bankrupt—for, in a 
word, he can give no account of himself to himself, much less to any body else. 

His books being so essential to his trade, he that comes out of his time without 
a perfect knowledge of the method of book-keeping, like a bride undrest, is not 
fit to be married; he knows not what to do, or what step to take; he may indeed 
have served his time, but he has not learned his trade, nor is he fit to set up; and 
be the fault in himself for not learning, or in his master for not teaching him, he 
ought not to set up till he has gotten some skilful person to put him in a way to 
do it, and make him fully to understand it. 

It is true, there is not a great deal of difficulty in keeping a tradesman’s books, 
especially if he be a retailer only; but yet, even in the meanest trades, they ought 
to know how to keep books. But the advice is directed to those who are above 
the retailer, as well as to them; if the book-keeping be small, it is the sooner 
learned, and the apprentice is the more to blame if he neglects it. Besides, the 
objection is much more trifling than the advice. The tradesman cannot carry on 
any considerable trade without books; and he must, during his apprenticeship, 
prepare himself for business by acquainting himself with every thing needful for 
his going on with his trade, among which that of book-keeping is absolutely 
necessary. 

The last article, and in itself essential to a young tradesman, is to know how to 
buy; if his master is kind and generous, he will consider the justice of this part, 
and let him into the secret of it of his own free will, and that before his time is 
fully expired; but if that should not happen, as often it does not, let the 
apprentice know, that it is one of the most needful things to him that can belong 
to his apprenticeship, and that he ought not to let his time run over his head, 
without getting as much insight into it as possible; that therefore he ought to lose 


no opportunity to get into it, even whether his master approves of it or no; for as 
it is a debt due to him from his master to instruct him in it, it is highly just he 
should use all proper means to come at it. 

Indeed, the affair in this age between masters and their apprentices, stands in a 
different view from what the same thing was a few years past; the state of our 
apprenticeship is not a state of servitude now, and hardly of subjection, and their 
behaviour is accordingly more like gentlemen than tradesmen; more like 
companions to their masters, than like servants. On the other hand, the masters 
seem to have made over their authority to their apprentices for a sum of money, 
the money taken now with apprentices being most exorbitantly great, compared 
to what it was in former times. 

Now, though this does not at all exempt the servant or apprentice from taking 
care of himself, and to qualify himself for business while he is an apprentice, yet 
it is evident that it is no furtherance to apprentices; the liberties they take 
towards the conclusion of their time, are so much employed to worse purposes, 
that apprentices do not come out of their times better finished for business and 
trade than they did formerly, but much the worse: and though it is not the proper 
business and design of this work to enlarge on the injustice done both to master 
and servant by this change of custom, yet to bring it to my present purpose, it 
carries this force with it, namely, that the advice to apprentices to endeavour to 
finish themselves for business during the time of the indenture, is so much the 
more needful and seasonable. 

Nor is this advice for the service of the master, but of the apprentice; for if the 
apprentice neglects this advice, if he omits to qualify himself for business as 
above, if he neither will acquaint himself with the customers, nor the books, nor 
with the buying part, nor gain judgment in the wares he is to deal in, the loss is 
his own, not his master’s—and, indeed, he may be said to have served not 
himself, but his master—and both his money and his seven years are all thrown 
away. 


CHAPTER II 


THE TRADESMAN’S WRITING LETTERS 


As plainness, and a free unconstrained way of speaking, is the beauty and 
excellence of speech, so an easy free concise way of writing is the best style for 
a tradesman. He that affects a rumbling and bombast style, and fills his letters 
with long harangues, compliments, and flourishes, should turn poet instead of 
tradesman, and set up for a wit, not a shopkeeper. Hark how such a young 
tradesman writes, out of the country, to his wholesale-man in London, upon his 
first setting up. 

‘SIR—The destinies having so appointed it, and my dark stars concurring, that 
I, who by nature was framed for better things, should be put out to a trade, and 
the gods having been so propitious to me in the time of my servitude, that at 
length the days are expired, and I am launched forth into the great ocean of 
business, I thought fit to acquaint you, that last month I received my fortune, 
which, by my father’s will, had been my due two years past, at which time I 
arrived to man’s estate, and became major, whereupon I have taken a house in 
one of the principal streets of the town of , where I am entered upon my 
business, and hereby let you know that I shall have occasion for the goods 
hereafter mentioned, which you may send to me by the carrier.’ 

This fine flourish, and which, no doubt, the young fellow dressed up with 
much application, and thought was very well done, put his correspondent in 
London into a fit of laughter, and instead of sending him the goods he wrote for, 
put him either first upon writing down into the country to inquire after his 
character, and whether he was worth dealing with, or else it obtained to be filed 
up among such letters as deserved no answer. 

The same tradesman in London received by the post another letter, from a 
young shopkeeper in the country, to the purpose following:— 

‘Being obliged, Sir, by my late master’s decease, to enter immediately upon 
his business, and consequently open my shop without coming up to London to 
furnish myself with such goods as at present I want, I have here sent you a small 
order, as underwritten. I hope you will think yourself obliged to use me well, and 
particularly that the goods may be good of the sorts, though I cannot be at 
London to look them out myself. I have enclosed a bill of exchange for £75, on 
Messrs A.B. and Company, payable to you, or your order, at one-and-twenty 





days’ sight; be pleased to get it accepted, and if the goods amount to more than 
that sum, I shall, when I have your bill of parcels, send you the remainder. I 
repeat my desire, that you will send me the goods well sorted, and well chosen, 
and as cheap as possible, that I may be encouraged to a further correspondence. I 
am, your humble servant, 

C.K.’ 

This was writing like a man that understood what he was doing; and his 
correspondent in London would presently say—’This young man writes like a 
man of business; pray let us take care to use him well, for in all probability he 
will be a very good chapman.’ 

The sum of the matter is this: a tradesman’s letters should be plain, concise, 
and to the purpose; no quaint expressions, no book-phrases, no flourishes, and 
yet they must be full and sufficient to express what he means, so as not to be 
doubtful, much less unintelligible. I can by no means approve of studied 
abbreviations, and leaving out the needful copulatives of speech in trading 
letters; they are to an extreme affected; no beauty to the style, but, on the 
contrary, a deformity of the grossest nature. They are affected to the last degree, 
and with this aggravation, that it is an affectation of the grossest nature; for, in a 
word, it is affecting to be thought a man of more than ordinary sense by writing 
extraordinary nonsense; and affecting to be a man of business, by giving orders 
and expressing your meaning in terms which a man of business may not think 
himself bound by. For example, a tradesman at Hull writes to his correspondent 
at London the following letter:— 

‘SIR, yours received, have at present little to reply. Last post you had bills of 
loading, with invoice of what had loaden for your account in Hamburgh factor 
bound for said port. What have farther orders for, shall be dispatched with 
expedition. Markets slacken much on this side; cannot sell the iron for more than 
37s. Wish had your orders if shall part with it at that rate. No ships since the 
11th. London fleet may be in the roads before the late storm, so hope they are 
safe: if have not insured, please omit the same till hear farther; the weather 
proving good, hope the danger is over. 

My last transmitted three bills exchange, import £315; please signify if are 
come to hand, and accepted, and give credit in account current to your humble 
servant.’ 

I pretend to say there is nothing in all this letter, though appearing to have the 
face of a considerable dealer, but what may be taken any way, pro or con. The 
Hamburgh factor may be a ship, or a horse—be bound to Hamburgh or London. 
What shall be dispatched may be one thing, or any thing, or every thing, in a 
former letter. No ships since the 11th, may be no ships come in, or no ships gone 


out. The London fleet being in the roads, it may be the London fleet from Hull to 
London, or from London to Hull, both being often at sea together. The roads 
may be Yarmouth roads, or Grimsby, or, indeed, any where. 

By such a way of writing, no orders can be binding to him that gives them, or 
to him they are given to. A merchant writes to his factor at Lisbon:— 

‘Please to send, per first ship, 150 chests best Seville, and 200 pipes best 
Lisbon white. May value yourself per exchange £1250 sterling, for the account 
of above orders. Suppose you can send the sloop to Seville for the ordered 
chests, &c. I am.’ 

Here is the order to send a cargo, with a please to send; so the factor may let it 
alone if he does not please._The order is 150 chests Seville; it is supposed he 
means oranges, but it may be 150 chests orange-trees as well, or chests of oil, or 
any thing. Lisbon white, may be wine or any thing else, though it is supposed to 
be wine. He may draw £1250, but he may refuse to accept it if he pleases, for 
any thing such an order as that obliges him. 

On the contrary, orders ought to be plain and explicit; and he ought to have 
assured him, that on his drawing on him, his bills should be honoured—that is, 
accepted and paid. 

I know this affectation of style is accounted very grand, looks modish, and has 
a kind of majestic greatness in it; but the best merchants in the world are come 
off from it, and now choose to write plain and intelligibly: much less should 
country tradesmen, citizens, and shopkeepers, whose business is plainness and 
mere trade, make use of it. 

I have mentioned this in the beginning of this work, because, indeed, it is the 
beginning of a tradesman’s business. When a tradesman takes an apprentice, the 
first thing he does for him, after he takes him from behind his counter, after he 
lets him into his counting-house and his books, and after trusting him with his 
more private business—I say, the first thing is to let him write letters to his 
dealers, and correspond with his friends; and this he does in his master’s name, 
subscribing his letters thus: — 

I am, for my master, A.B. and Company, your 
humble servant, C.D. 

And beginning thus:—Sir,I am ordered by my master A.B. to advise you that— 

Or thus:— 

Sir, By my master’s order, I am to signify to you that 

Orders for goods ought to be very explicit and particular, that the dealer may 
not mistake, especially if it be orders from a tradesman to a manufacturer to 
make goods, or to buy goods, either of such a quality, or to such a pattern; in 
which, if the goods are made to the colours, and of a marketable goodness, and 


within the time limited, the person ordering them cannot refuse to receive them, 
and make himself debtor to the maker. On the contrary, if the goods are not of a 
marketable goodness, or not to the patterns, or are not sent within the time, the 
maker ought not to expect they should be received. For example— 

The tradesman, or warehouseman, or what else we may call him, writes to his 
correspondent at Devizes, in Wiltshire, thus:— 

‘Sir—The goods you sent me last week are not at all for my purpose, being of 
a sort which I am at present full of: however, if you are willing they should lie 
here, I will take all opportunities to sell them for your account; otherwise, on 
your first orders, they shall be delivered to whoever you shall direct: and as you 
had no orders from me for such sorts of goods, you cannot take this ill. But I 
have here enclosed sent you five patterns as under, marked 1 to 5; if you think fit 
to make me fifty pieces of druggets of the same weight and goodness with the 
fifty pieces, No. A.B., which I had from you last October, and mixed as exactly 
as you can to the enclosed patterns, ten to each pattern, and can have the same to 
be delivered here any time in February next, I shall take them at the same price 
which I gave you for the last; and one month after the delivery you may draw 
upon me for the money, which shall be paid to your content. Your friend and 
servant. 

P.S. Let me have your return per next post, intimating that you can or cannot 
answer this order, that I may govern myself accordingly. To Mr H.G., clothier, 
Devizes.’ 

The clothier, accordingly, gives him an answer the next post, as follows:— 

‘Sir—I have the favour of yours of the 22d past, with your order for fifty fine 
druggets, to be made of the like weight and goodness with the two packs, No. 
A.B., which I made for you and sent last October, as also the five patterns 
enclosed, marked 1 to 5, for my direction in the mixture. I give you this trouble, 
according to your order, to let you know I have already put the said fifty pieces 
in hand; and as I am always willing to serve you to the best of my power, and am 
thankful for your favours, you may depend upon them within the time, that is to 
say, some time in February next, and that they shall be of the like fineness and 
substance with the other, and as near to the patterns as possible. But in regard 
Our poor are very craving, and money at this time very scarce, I beg you will 
give me leave (twenty or thirty pieces of them being finished and delivered to 
you at any time before the remainder), to draw fifty pounds on you for present 
occasion; for which I shall think myself greatly obliged, and shall give you any 
security you please that the rest shall follow within the time. 

As to the pack of goods in your hands, which were sent up without your order, 
I am content they remain in your hands for sale on my account, and desire you 


will sell them as soon as you can, for my best advantage. I am,’ &c. 

Here is a harmony of business, and every thing exact; the order is given plain 
and express; the clothier answers directly to every point; here can be no defect in 
the correspondence; the diligent clothier applies immediately to the work, sorts 
and dyes his wool, mixes his colours to the patterns, puts the wool to the 
spinners, sends his yarn to the weavers, has the pieces brought home, then has 
them to the thicking or fulling-mill, dresses them in his own workhouse, and 
sends them up punctually by the time; perhaps by the middle of the month. 
Having sent up twenty pieces five weeks before, the warehouse-keeper, to oblige 
him, pays his bill of £50, and a month after the rest are sent in, he draws for the 
rest of the money, and his bills are punctually paid. The consequence of this 
exact writing and answering is this— 

The warehouse-keeper having the order from his merchant, is furnished in 
time, and obliges his customer; then says he to his servant, ‘Well, this H.G. of 
Devizes is a clever workman, understands his business, and may be depended 
on: I see if I have an order to give that requires any exactness and honest usage, 
he is my man; he understands orders when they are sent, goes to work 
immediately, and answers them punctually.’ 

Again, the clothier at Devizes says to his head man, or perhaps his son, ‘This 
Mr H. is a very good employer, and is worth obliging; his orders are so plain and 
so direct, that a man cannot mistake, and if the goods are made honestly and to 
his time, there’s one’s money; bills are cheerfully accepted, and punctually paid; 
Ill never disappoint him; whoever goes without goods, he shall not.’ 

On the contrary, when orders are darkly given, they are doubtfully observed; 
and when the goods come to town, the merchant dislikes them, the 
warehouseman shuffles them back upon the clothier, to lie for his account, 
pretending they are not made to his order; the clothier is discouraged, and for 
want of his money discredited, and all their correspondence is confusion, and 
ends in loss both of money and credit. 


CHAPTER III 


THE TRADING STYLE 


In the last chapter I gave my thoughts for the instruction of young tradesmen in 
writing letters with orders, and answering orders, and especially about the proper 
style of a tradesman’s letters, which I hinted should be plain and easy, free in 
language, and direct to the purpose intended. Give me leave to go on with the 
subject a little farther, as I think it is useful in another part of the tradesman’s 
correspondence. 

I might have made some apology for urging tradesmen to write a plain and 
easy style; let me add, that the tradesmen need not be offended at my 
condemning them, as it were, to a plain and homely style—easy, plain, and 
familiar language is the beauty of speech in general, and is the excellency of all 
writing, on whatever subject, or to whatever persons they are we write or speak. 
The end of speech is that men might understand one another’s meaning; 
certainly that speech, or that way of speaking, which is most easily understood, 
is the best way of speaking. If any man were to ask me, which would be 
supposed to be a perfect style, or language, I would answer, that in which a man 
speaking to five hundred people, of all common and various capacities, idiots or 
lunatics excepted, should be understood by them all in the same manner with one 
another, and in the same sense which the speaker intended to be understood— 
this would certainly be a most perfect style. 

All exotic sayings, dark and ambiguous speakings, affected words, and, as I 
said in the last chapter, abridgement, or words cut off, as they are foolish and 
improper in business, so, indeed, are they in any other things; hard words, and 
affectation of style in business, is like bombast in poetry, a kind of rumbling 
nonsense, and nothing of the kind can be more ridiculous. 

The nicety of writing in business consists chiefly in giving every species of 
goods their trading names, for there are certain peculiarities in the trading 
language, which are to be observed as the greatest proprieties, and without which 
the language your letters are written in would be obscure, and the tradesmen you 
write to would not understand you—for example, if you write to your factor at 
Lisbon, or at Cadiz, to make you returns in hardware, he understands you, and 


sends you so many bags of pieces of eight. So, if a merchant comes to me to hire 
a small ship of me, and tells me it is for the pipin trade, or to buy a vessel, and 
tells me he intends to make a pipiner of her, the meaning is, that she is to run to 
Seville for oranges, or to Malaga for lemons. If he says he intends to send her for 
a lading of fruit, the meaning is, she is to go to Alicant, Denia, or Xevia, on the 
coast of Spain, for raisins of the sun, or to Malaga for Malaga raisins. Thus, in 
the home trade in England: if in Kent a man tells me he is to go among the night- 
riders, his meaning is, he is to go a-carrying wool to the sea-shore—the people 
that usually run the wool off in boats, are called owlers—those that steal 
customs, smugglers, and the like. In a word, there is a kind of slang in trade, 
which a tradesman ought to know, as the beggars and strollers know the gipsy 
cant, which none can speak but themselves; and this in letters of business is 
allowable, and, indeed, they cannot understand one another without it. 

A brickmaker being hired by a brewer to make some bricks for him at his 
country-house, wrote to the brewer that he could not go forward unless he had 
two or three loads of spanish, and that otherwise his bricks would cost him six or 
seven chaldrons of coals extraordinary, and the bricks would not be so good and 
hard neither by a great deal, when they were burnt. 

The brewer sends him an answer, that he should go on as well as he could for 
three or four days, and then the spanish should be sent him: accordingly, the 
following week, the brewer sends him down two carts loaded with about twelve 
hogsheads or casks of molasses, which frighted the brickmaker almost out of his 
senses. The case was this:-The brewers formerly mixed molasses with their ale 
to sweeten it, and abate the quantity of malt, molasses, being, at that time, much 
cheaper in proportion, and this they called spanish, not being willing that people 
should know it. Again, the brickmakers all about London, do mix sea-coal ashes, 
or laystal-stuff, as we call it, with the clay of which they make bricks, and by 
that shift save eight chaldrons of coals out of eleven, in proportion to what other 
people use to burn them with, and these ashes they call spanish. 

Thus the received terms of art, in every particular business, are to be observed, 
of which I shall speak to you in its turn: I name them here to intimate, that when 
I am speaking of plain writing in matters of business, it must be understood with 
an allowance for all these things—and a tradesman must be not only allowed to 
use them in his style, but cannot write properly without them—it is a particular 
excellence in a tradesman to be able to know all the terms of art in every 
separate business, so as to be able to speak or write to any particular handicraft 
or manufacturer in his own dialect, and it is as necessary as it is for a seaman to 
understand the names of all the several things belonging to a ship. This, 
therefore, is not to be understood when I say, that a tradesman should write plain 


and explicit, for these things belong to, and are part of, the language of trade. 

But even these terms of art, or customary expressions, are not to be used with 
affectation, and with a needless repetition, where they are not called for. 

Nor should a tradesman write those out-of-the-way words, though it is in the 
way of the business he writes about, to any other person, who he knows, or has 
reason to believe, does not understand them—I say, he ought not to write in 
those terms to such, because it shows a kind of ostentation, and a triumph over 
the ignorance of the person they are written to, unless at the very same time you 
add an explanation of the terms, so as to make them assuredly intelligible at the 
place, and to the person to whom they are sent. 

A tradesman, in such cases, like a parson, should suit his language to his 
auditory; and it would be as ridiculous for a tradesman to write a letter filled 
with the peculiarities of this or that particular trade, which trade he knows the 
person he writes to is ignorant of, and the terms whereof he is unacquainted 
with, as it would be for a minister to quote the Chrysostome and St Austin, and 
repeat at large all their sayings in the Greek and the Latin, in a country church, 
among a parcel of ploughmen and farmers. Thus a sailor, writing a letter to a 
surgeon, told him he had a swelling on the north-east side of his face—that his 
windward leg being hurt by a bruise, it so put him out of trim, that he always 
heeled to starboard when he made fresh way, and so run to leeward, till he was 
often forced aground; then he desired him to give him some directions how to 
put himself into a sailing posture again. Of all which the surgeon understood 
little more than that he had a swelling on his face, and a bruise in his leg. 

It would be a very happy thing, if tradesmen had all their lexicon technicum at 
their fingers’ ends; I mean (for pray, remember, that I observe my own rule, not 
to use a hard word without explaining it), that every tradesman would study so 
the terms of art of other trades, that he might be able to speak to every 
manufacturer or artist in his own language, and understand them when they 
talked one to another: this would make trade be a kind of universal language, 
and the particular marks they are obliged to, would be like the notes of music, an 
universal character, in which all the tradesmen in England might write to one 
another in the language and characters of their several trades, and be as 
intelligible to one another as the minister is to his people, and perhaps much 
more. 

I therefore recommend it to every young tradesman to take all occasions to 
converse with mechanics of every kind, and to learn the particular language of 
their business; not the names of their tools only, and the way of working with 
their instruments as well as hands, but the very cant of their trade, for every trade 
has its nostrums, and its little made words, which they often pride themselves in, 


and which yet are useful to them on some occasion or other. 

There are many advantages to a tradesman in thus having a general knowledge 
of the terms of art, and the cant, as I call it, of every business; and particularly 
this, that they could not be imposed upon so easily by other tradesmen, when 
they came to deal with them. 

If you come to deal with a tradesman or handicraft man, and talk his own 
language to him, he presently supposes you understand his business; that you 
know what you come about; that you have judgment in his goods, or in his art, 
and cannot easily be imposed upon; accordingly, he treats you like a man that is 
not to be cheated, comes close to the point, and does not crowd you with words 
and rattling talk to set out his wares, and to cover their defects; he finds you 
know where to look or feel for the defect of things, and how to judge their worth. 
For example:— 

What trade has more hard words and peculiar ways attending it, than that of a 
jockey, or horse-courser, as we call them! They have all the parts of the horse, 
and all the diseases attending him, necessary to be mentioned in the market, 
upon every occasion of buying or bargaining. A jockey will know you at first 
sight, when you do but go round a horse, or at the first word you say about him, 
whether you are a dealer, as they call themselves, or a stranger. If you begin 
well, if you take up the horse’s foot right, if you handle him in the proper places, 
if you bid his servant open his mouth, or go about it yourself like a workman, if 
you speak of his shapes or goings in the proper words—’Oh!’ says the jockey to 
his fellow, ‘he understands a horse, he speaks the language:’ then he knows you 
are not to be cheated, or, at least, not so easily; but if you go awkwardly to work, 
whisper to your man you bring with you to ask every thing for you, cannot 
handle the horse yourself, or speak the language of the trade, he falls upon you 
with his flourishes, and with a flux of horse rhetoric imposes upon you with 
oaths and asseverations, and, in a word, conquers you with the mere clamour of 
his trade. 

Thus, if you go to a garden to buy flowers, plants, trees, and greens, if you 
know what you go about, know the names of flowers, or simples, or greens; 
know the particular beauties of them, when they are fit to remove, and when to 
slip and draw, and when not; what colour is ordinary, and what rare; when a 
flower is rare, and when ordinary—the gardener presently talks to you as to a 
man of art, tells you that you are a lover of art, a friend to a florist, shows you his 
exotics, his green-house, and his stores; what he has set out, and what he has 
budded or enarched, and the like; but if he finds you have none of the terms of 
art, know little or nothing of the names of plants, or the nature of planting, he 
picks your pocket instantly, shows you a fine trimmed fuz-bush for a juniper, 


sells you common pinks for painted ladies, an ordinary tulip for a rarity, and the 
like. Thus I saw a gardener sell a gentleman a large yellow auricula, that is to 
say, a running away, for a curious flower, and take a great price. It seems, the 
gentleman was a lover of a good yellow; and it is known, that when nature in the 
auricula is exhausted, and has spent her strengh in showing a fine flower, 
perhaps some years upon the same root, she faints at last, and then turns into a 
yellow, which yellow shall be bright and pleasant the first year, and look very 
well to one that knows nothing of it, though another year it turns pale, and at 
length almost white. This the gardeners call a run flower, and this they put upon 
the gentleman for a rarity, only because he discovered at his coming that he 
knew nothing of the matter. The same gardener sold another person a root of 
white painted thyme for the right Marum Syriacum; and thus they do every day. 

A person goes into a brickmaker’s field to view his clamp, and buy a load of 
bricks; he resolves to see them loaded, because he would have good ones; but 
not understanding the goods, and seeing the workmen loading them where they 
were hard and well burnt, but looked white and grey, which, to be sure, were the 
best of the bricks, and which perhaps they would not have done if he had not 
been there to look at them, they supposing he understood which were the best; 
but he, in the abundance of his ignorance, finds fault with them, because they 
were not a good colour, and did not look red; the brickmaker’s men took the hint 
immediately, and telling the buyer they would give him red bricks to oblige him, 
turned their hands from the grey hard well-burnt bricks to the soft sammel_half- 
burnt bricks, which they were glad to dispose of, and which nobody that had 
understood them would have taken off their hands. 

I mention these lower things, because I would suit my writing to the 
understanding of the meanest people, and speak of frauds used in the most 
ordinary trades; but it is the like in almost all the goods a tradesman can deal in. 
If you go to Warwickshire to buy cheese, you demand the cheese ‘of the first 
make,’ because that is the best. If you go to Suffolk to buy butter, you refuse the 
butter of the first make, because that is not the best, but you bargain for ‘the right 
rowing butter,’ which is the butter that is made when the cows are turned into the 
grounds where the grass has been mowed, and the hay carried off, and grown 
again: and so in many other cases. These things demonstrate the advantages 
there are to a tradesman, in his being thoroughly informed of the terms of art, 
and the peculiarities belonging to every particular business, which, therefore, I 
call the language of trade. 

As a merchant should understand all languages, at least the languages of those 
countries which he trades to, or corresponds with, and the customs and usages of 
those countries as to their commerce, so an English tradesman ought to 


understand all the languages of trade, within the circumference of his own 
country, at least, and particularly of such as he may, by any of the consequences 
of his commerce, come to be any way concemed with. 

Especially, it is his business to acquaint himself with the terms and trading 
style, as I call it, of those trades which he buys of, as to those he sells to; 
supposing he sells to those who sell again, it is their business to understand him, 
not his to understand them: and if he finds they do not understand him, he will 
not fail to make their ignorance be his advantage, unless he is honester and more 
conscientious in his dealings than most of the tradesmen of this age seem to be. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF THE TRADESMAN ACQUAINTING HIMSELF WITH ALL BUSINESS 
IN GENERAL 


It is the judgment of some experienced tradesmen, that no man ought to go from 
one business to another, and launch out of the trade or employment he was bred 
to: Tractent fabrilia fabri—’ Every man to his own business;’ and, they tell us, 
men never thrive when they do so. 

I will not enter into that dispute here. I know some good and encouraging 
examples of the contrary, and which stand as remarkable instances, or as 
exceptions to the general rule: but let that be as it will, sometimes providence 
eminently calls upon men out of one employ into another, out of a shop into a 
warehouse, out of a warehouse into a shop, out of a single hand into a 
partnership, and the like; and they trade one time here, another time there, and 
with very good success too. But I say, be that as it will, a tradesman ought so far 
to acquaint himself with business, that he should not be at a loss to turn his hand 
to this or that trade, as occasion presents, whether in or out of the way of his 
ordinary dealing, as we have often seen done in London and other places, and 
sometimes with good success. 

This acquainting himself with business does not intimate that he should learn 
every trade, or enter into the mystery of every employment. That cannot well be; 
but that he should have a true notion of business in general, and a knowledge 
how and in what manner it is carried on; that he should know where every 
manufacture is made, and how bought at first hand; that he should know which 
are the proper markets, and what the particular kinds of goods to exchange at 
those markets; that he should know the manner how every manufacture is 
managed, and the method of their sale. 

It cannot be expected that he should have judgment in the choice of all kinds 
of goods, though in a great many he may have judgment too: but there is a 
general understanding in trade, which every tradesman both may and ought to 
arrive to; and this perfectly qualifies him to engage in any new undertaking, and 
to embark with other persons better qualified than himself in any new trade, 
which he was not in before; in which, though he may not have a particular 
knowledge and judgment in the goods they are to deal in or to make, yet, having 
the benefit of the knowledge his new partner is master of, and being himself apt 


to take in all additional lights, he soon becomes experienced, and the knowledge 
of all the other parts of business qualifies him to be a sufficient partner. For 
example—A.B. was bred a dry-salter, and he goes in partner with with C.D., a 
scarlet-dyer, called a bow-dyer, at Wandsworth. 

As a Salter, A.B. has had experience enough in the materials for dyeing, as 
well scarlets as all other colours, and understands very well the buying of 
cochineal, indigo, galls, shumach, logwood, fustick, madder, and the like; so that 
he does his part very well. C.D. is an experienced scarlet-dyer; but now, 
doubling their stock, they fall into a larger work, and they dye bays and stuffs, 
and other goods, into differing colours, as occasion requires; and this brings 
them to an equality in the business, and by hiring good experienced servants, 
they go on very well together. 

The like happens often when a tradesman turns his hand from one trade to 
another; and when he embarks, either in partnership or out of it, in any new 
business, it is supposed he seldom changes hands in such a manner without some 
such suitable person to join with, or that he has some experienced head workman 
to direct him, which, if that workman proves honest, is as well as a partner. On 
the other hand, his own application and indefatigable industry supply the want of 
judgment. Thus, I have known several tradesmen turn their hands from one 
business to another, or from one trade entirely to another, and very often with 
good success. For example, I have seen a confectioner turn a sugar-baker; 
another a distiller; an apothecary turn chemist, and not a few turn physicians, 
and prove very good physicians too; but that is a step beyond what I am 
speaking of. 

But my argument turns upon this—that a tradesman ought to be able to turn 
his hand to any thing; that is to say, to lay down one trade and take up another, if 
occasion leads him to it, and if he sees an evident view of profit and advantage 
in it; and this is only done by his having a general knowledge of trade, so as to 
have a capacity of judging: and by but just looking upon what is offered or 
proposed, he sees as much at first view as others do by long inquiry, and with the 
judgment of many advisers. 

When I am thus speaking of the tradesman’s being capable of making 
judgment of things, it occurs, with a force not to be resisted, that I should add, he 
is hereby fenced against bubbles and projects, and against those fatal people 
called projectors, who are, indeed, among tradesmen, as birds of prey are among 
the innocent fowls—devourers and destroyers. A tradesman cannot be too well 
armed, nor too much cautioned, against those sort of people; they are constantly 
surrounded with them, and are as much in jeopardy from them, as a man in a 
crowd is of having his pocket picked—nay, almost as a man is when in a crowd 


of pickpockets. 

Nothing secures the tradesman against those men so well as his being 
thoroughly knowing in business, having a judgment to weigh all the delusive 
schemes and the fine promises of the wheedling projector, and to see which are 
likely to answer, or which not; to examine all his specious pretences, his 
calculations and figures, and see whether they are as likely to answer the end as 
he takes upon him to say they will; to make allowances for all his fine flourishes 
and outsides, and then to judge for himself. A projector is to a tradesman a kind 
of incendiary; he is in a constant plot to blow him up, or set fire to him; for 
projects are generally as fatal to a tradesman as fire in a magazine of gunpowder. 

The honest tradesman is always in danger, and cannot be too wary; and 
therefore to fortify his judgment, that he may be able to guard against such 
people as these, is one of the most necessary things I can do for him. 

In order, then, to direct the tradesman how to furnish himself thus with a 
needful stock of trading knowledge, first, I shall propose to him to converse with 
tradesmen chiefly: he that will be a tradesman should confine himself within his 
own sphere: never was the Gazette so full of the advertisements of commissions 
of bankrupt as since our shopkeepers are so much engaged in parties, formed 
into clubs to hear news, and read journals and politics; in short, when tradesmen 
turn statesmen, they should either shut up their shops, or hire somebody else to 
look after them. 

The known story of the upholsterer is very instructive, who, in his abundant 
concern for the public, ran himself out of his business into a jail; and even when 
he was in prison, could not sleep for the concern he had for the liberties of his 
dear country: the man was a good patriot, but a bad shopkeeper; and, indeed, 
should rather have shut up his shop, and got a commission in the army, and then 
he had served his country in the way of his calling. But I may speak to this more 
in its turn. 

My present subject is not the negative, what he should not do, but the 
affirmative, what he should do; I say, he should take all occasions to converse 
within the circuit of his own sphere, that is, dwell upon the subject of trade in his 
conversation, and sort with and converse among tradesmen as much as he can; as 
writing teaches to write—scribendo discis scribere—so conversing among 
tradesmen will make him a tradesman. I need not explain this so critically as to 
tell you I do not mean he should confine or restrain himself entirely from all 
manner of conversation but among his own class: I shall speak to that in its place 
also. A tradesman may on occasion keep company with gentlemen as well as 
other people; nor is a trading man, if he is a man of sense, unsuitable or 
unprofitable for a gentleman to converse with, as occasion requires; and you will 


often find, that not private gentlemen only, but even ministers of state, privy- 
councillors, members of parliament, and persons of all ranks in the government, 
find it for their purpose to converse with tradesmen, and are not ashamed to 
acknowledge, that a tradesman is sometimes qualified to inform them in the 
most difficult and intricate, as well as the most urgent, affairs of government; 
and this has been the reason why so many tradesmen have been advanced to 
honours and dignities above their ordinary rank, as Sir Charles Duncombe, a 
goldsmith; Sir Henry Furnese, who was originally a retail hosier; Sir Charles 
Cook, late one of the board of trade, a merchant; Sir Josiah Child, originally a 
very mean tradesman; the late Mr Lowndes, bred a scrivener; and many others, 
too many to name. 

But these are instances of men called out of their lower sphere for their 
eminent usefulness, and their known capacities, being first known to be diligent 
and industrious men in their private and lower spheres; such advancements make 
good the words of the wise man—’Seest thou a man diligent in his calling, he 
shall stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean men. 

In the mean time, the tradesman’s proper business is in his shop or warehouse, 
and among his own class or rank of people; there he sees how other men go on, 
and there he learns how to go on himself; there he sees how other men thrive, 
and learns to thrive himself; there he hears all the trading news—as for state 
news and politics, it is none of his business; there he learns how to buy, and 
there he gets oftentimes opportunities to sell; there he hears of all the disasters in 
trade, who breaks, and why; what brought such and such a man to misfortunes 
and disasters; and sees the various ways how men go down in the world, as well 
as the arts and management, by which others from nothing arise to wealth and 
estates. 

Here he sees the Scripture itself thwarted, and his neighbour tradesman, a 
wholesale haberdasher, in spite of a good understanding, in spite of a good 
beginning, and in spite of the most indefatigable industry, sink in his 
circumstances, lose his credit, then his stock, and then break and become 
bankrupt, while the man takes more pains to be poor than others do to grow rich. 

There, on the other hand, he sees G.D., a plodding, weak-headed, but 
laborious wretch, of a confined genius, and that cannot look a quarter of a mile 
from his shop-door into the world, and beginning with little or nothing, yet rises 
apace in the mere road of business, in which he goes on like the miller’s horse, 
who, being tied to the post, is turned round by the very wheel which he turns 
round himself; and this fellow shall get money insensibly, and grow rich even he 
knows not how, and no body else knows why. 

Here he sees F.M. ruined by too much trade, and there he sees M.F. starved 


for want of trade; and from all these observations he may learn something useful 
to himself, and fit to guide his own measures, that he may not fall into the same 
mischiefs which he sees others sink under, and that he may take the advantage of 
that prudence which others rise by. 

All these things will naturally occur to him, in his conversing among his 
fellow-tradesmen. A settled little society of trading people, who understand 
business, and are carrying on trade in the same manner with himself, no matter 
whether they are of the very same trades or no, and perhaps better not of the 
same—such a society, I say, shall, if due observations are made from it, teach 
the tradesman more than his apprenticeship; for there he learned the operation, 
here he learns the progression; his apprenticeship is his grammar-school, this is 
his university; behind his master’s counter, or in his warehouse, he learned the 
first rudiments of trade, but here he learns the trading sciences; here he comes to 
learn the arcana, speak the language, understand the meaning of every thing, of 
which before he only learned the beginning: the apprenticeship inducts him, and 
leads him as the nurse the child; this finishes him; there he learned the beginning 
of trade, here he sees it in its full extent; in a word, there he learned to trade, here 
he is made a complete tradesman. 

Let no young tradesman object, that, in the conversation I speak of, there are 
so many gross things said, and so many ridiculous things argued upon, there 
being always a great many weak empty heads among the shopkeeping trading 
world: this may be granted without any impeachment of what I have advanced— 
for where shall a man converse, and find no fools in the society?—and where 
shall he hear the weightiest things debated, and not a great many empty weak 
things offered, out of which nothing can be learned, and from which nothing can 
be deduced?—for ‘out of nothing, nothing can come.’ 

But, notwithstanding, let me still insist upon it to the tradesman to keep 
company with tradesmen; let the fool run on in his own way; let the talkative 
green-apron rattle in his own way; let the manufacturer and his factor squabble 
and brangle; the grave self-conceited puppy, who was born a boy, and will die 
before he is a man, chatter and say a great deal of nothing, and talk his 
neighbours to death—out of every one you will learn something—they are all 
tradesmen, and there is always something for a young tradesman to learn from 
them. If, understanding but a little French, you were to converse every day a 
little among some Frenchmen in your neighbourhood, and suppose those 
Frenchmen, you thus kept company with, were every one of them fools, mere 
ignorant, empty, foolish fellows, there might be nothing learnt from their sense, 
but you would still learn French from them, if it was no more than the tone and 
accent, and the ordinary words usual in conversation. 


Thus, among your silly empty tradesmen, let them be as foolish and empty 
other ways as you can suggest, though you can learn no philosophy from them, 
you may learn many things in trade from them, and something from every one; 
for though it is not absolutely necessary that every tradesman should be a 
philosopher, yet every tradesman, in his way, knows something that even a 
philosopher may learn from. 

I knew a philosopher that was excellently skilled in the noble science or study 
of astronomy, who told me he had some years studied for some simile, or proper 
allusion, to explain to his scholars the phenomena of the sun’s motion round its 
own axis, and could never happen upon one to his mind, till by accident he saw 
his maid Betty trundling her mop: surprised with the exactness of the motion to 
describe the thing he wanted, he goes into his study, calls his pupils about him, 
and tells them that Betty, who herself knew nothing of the matter, could show 
them the sun revolving about itself in a more lively manner than ever he could. 
Accordingly, Betty was called, and bidden bring out her mop, when, placing his 
scholars in a due-position, opposite not to the face of the maid, but to her left 
side, so that they could see the end of the mop, when it whirled round upon her 
arm. They took it immediately—there was the broad-headed nail in the centre, 
which was as the body of the sun, and the thrums whisking round, flinging the 
water about every way by innumerable little streams, describing exactly the rays 
of the sun, darting light from the centre to the whole system. 

If ignorant Betty, by the natural consequences of her operation, instructed the 
astronomer, why may not the meanest shoemaker or pedlar, by the ordinary 
sagacity of his trading wit, though it may be indeed very ordinary, coarse, and 
unlooked for, communicate something, give some useful hint, dart some sudden 
thought into the mind of the observing tradesman, which he shall make his use 
of, and apply to his own advantage in trade, when, at the same time, he that gives 
such hint shall himself, like Betty and her mop, know nothing of the matter? 

Every tradesman is supposed to manage his business his own way, and, 
generally speaking, most tradesmen have some ways peculiar and particular to 
themselves, which they either derived from the masters who taught them, or 
from the experience of things, or from something in the course of their business, 
which had not happened to them before. 

And those little nostrums are oftentime very properly and with advantage 
communicated from one to another; one tradesman finds out a nearer way of 
buying than another, another finds a vent for what is bought beyond what his 
neighbour knows of, and these, in time, come to be learned of them by their 
ordinary conversation. 

I am not for confining the tradesman from keeping better company, as 


occasion and leisure requires; I allow the tradesman to act the gentleman 
sometimes, and that even for conversation, at least if his understanding and 
capacity make him suitable company to them, but still his business is among 
those of his own rank. The conversation of gentlemen, and what they call 
keeping good company, may be used as a diversion, or as an excursion, but his 
stated society must be with his neighbours, and people in trade; men of business 
are companions for men of business; with gentlemen he may converse 
pleasantly, but here he converses profitably; tradesmen are always profitable to 
one another; as they always gain by trading together, so they never lose by 
conversing together; if they do not get money, they gain knowledge in business, 
improve their experience, and see farther and farther into the world. 

A man of but an ordinary penetration will improve himself by conversing in 
matters of trade with men of trade; by the experience of the old tradesmen they 
learn caution and prudence, and by the rashness and the miscarriages of the 
young, they learn what are the mischiefs that themselves may be exposed to. 

Again, in conversing with men of trade, they get trade; men first talk together, 
then deal together—many a good bargain is made, and many a pound gained, 
where nothing was expected, by mere casual coming to talk together, without 
knowing any thing of the matter before they met. The tradesmen’s meetings are 
like the merchants’ exchange, where they manage, negociate, and, indeed, beget 
business with one another. 

Let no tradesman mistake me in this part; I am not encouraging them to leave 
their shops and warehouses, to go to taverns and ale-houses, and spend their time 
there in unnecessary prattle, which, indeed, is nothing but sotting and drinking; 
this is not meeting to do business, but to neglect business. Of which I shall speak 
fully afterwards. 

But the tradesmen conversing with one another, which I mean, is the taking 
suitable occasions to discourse with their fellow tradesmen, meeting them in the 
way of their business, and improving their spare hours together. To leave their 
shops, and quit their counters, in the proper seasons for their attendance there, 
would be a preposterous negligence, would be going out of business to gain 
business, and would be cheating themselves, instead of improving themselves. 
The proper hours of business are sacred to the shop and the warehouse. He that 
goes out of the order of trade, let the pretence of business be what it will, loses 
his business, not increases it; and will, if continued, lose the credit of his conduct 
in business also. 


CHAPTER V 


DILIGENCE AND APPLICATION IN BUSINESS 


Solomon was certainly a friend to men of business, as it appears by his frequent 
good advice to them. In Prov. xviii. 9, he says, ‘He that is slothful in business, is 
brother to him that is a great waster:’ and in another place, ‘The sluggard shall 
be clothed in rags,’ (Prov. xxiii. 1), or to that purpose. On the contrary, the same 
wise man, by way of encouragement, tells them, “The diligent hand maketh 
rich,’ (Prov. x. 4), and, ‘The diligent shall bear rule, but the slothful shall be 
under tribute.’ 

Nothing can give a greater prospect of thriving to a young tradesman, than his 
own diligence; it fills himself with hope, and gives him credit with all who know 
him; without application, nothing in this world goes forward as it should do: let 
the man have the most perfect knowledge of his trade, and the best situation for 
his shop, yet without application nothing will go on. What is the shop without 
the master? what the books without the book-keeper? what the credit without the 
man? Hark how the people talk of such conduct as the slothful negligent trader 
discovers in his way. 

‘Such a shop,’ says the customer, ‘stands well, and there is a good stock of 
goods in it, but there is nobody to serve but a ‘prentice-boy or two, and an idle 
journeyman: one finds them always at play together, rather than looking out for 
customers; and when you come to buy, they look as if they did not care whether 
they showed you any thing or no. One never sees a master in the shop, if we go 
twenty times, nor anything that bears the face of authority. Then, it is a shop 
always exposed, it is perfectly haunted with thieves and shop-lifters; they see 
nobody but raw boys in it, that mind nothing, and the diligent devils never fail to 
haunt them, so that there are more outcries of ‘Stop thief!’ at their door, and 
more constables fetched to that shop, than to all the shops in the row. There was 
a brave trade at that shop in Mr—’s time: he was a true shopkeeper; like the 
quack doctor, you never missed him from seven in the morning till twelve, and 
from two till nine at night, and he throve accordingly—he left a good estate 
behind him. But I don’t know what these people are; they say there are two 
partners of them, but there had as good be none, for they are never at home, nor 


in their shop: one wears a long wig and a sword, I hear, and you see him often in 
the Mall and at court, but very seldom in his shop, or waiting on his customers; 
and the other, they say, lies a-bed till eleven o’clock every day, just comes into 
the shop and shows himself, then stalks about to the tavern to take a whet, then 
to Child’s coffee-house to hear the news, comes home to dinner at one, takes a 
long sleep in his chair after it, and about four o’clock comes into the shop for 
half an hour, or thereabouts, then to the tavern, where he stays till two in the 
morning, gets drunk, and is led home by the watch, and so lies till eleven again; 
and thus he walks round like the hand of a dial. And what will it all come to?-— 
they’ ll certainly break, that you may be sure of; they can’t hold it long.’ 

‘This is the town’s way of talking, where they see an example of it in the 
manner as is described; nor are the inferences unjust, any more than the 
description is unlike, for such certainly is the end of such management, and no 
shop thus neglected ever made a tradesman rich. 

On the contrary, customers love to see the master’s face in the shop, and to go 
to a shop where they are sure to find him at home. When he does not sell, or 
cannot take the price offered, yet the customers are not disobliged, and if they do 
not deal now, they may another time: if they do deal, the master generally gets a 
better price for his goods than a servant can, besides that he gives better content; 
and yet the customers always think they buy cheaper of the master too. 

I seem to be talking now of the mercer or draper, as if my discourse were 
wholly bent and directed to them; but it is quite contrary, for it concerns every 
tradesman—the advice is general, and every tradesman claims a share in it; the 
nature of trade requires it. It is an old Anglicism, ‘Such a man drives a trade;’ the 
allusion is to a carter, that with his voice, his hands, his whip, and his constant 
attendance, keeps the team always going, helps himself, lifts at the wheel in 
every slough, doubles his application upon every difficulty, and, in a word, to 
complete the simile, if he is not always with his horses, either the wagon is set in 
a hole, or the team stands still, or, which is worst of all, the load is spoiled by the 
waggon overthrowing. 

It is therefore no improper speech to say, such a man drives his trade; for, in 
short, if trade is not driven, it will not go. 

Trade is like a hand-mill, it must always be turned about by the diligent hand 
of the master; or, if you will, like the pump-house at Amsterdam, where they put 
offenders in for petty matters, especially beggars; if they will work and keep 
pumping, they sit well, and dry and safe, and if they work very hard one hour or 
two, they may rest, perhaps, a quarter of an hour afterwards; but if they 
oversleep themselves, or grow lazy, the water comes in upon them and wets 
them, and they have no dry place to stand in, much less to sit down in; and, in 


short, if they continue obstinately idle, they must sink; so that it is nothing but 
pump or drown, and they may choose which they like best. 

He that engages in trade, and does not resolve to work at it, is felo de se; it is 
downright murdering himself; that is to say, in his trading capacity, he murders 
his credit, he murders his stock, and he starves, which is as bad as murdering, his 
family. 

Trade must not be entered into as a thing of light concern; it is called business 
very properly, for it is a business for life, and ought to be followed as one of the 
great businesses of life—I do not say the chief, but one of the great businesses of 
life it certainly is—trade must, I say, be worked at, not played with; he that 
trades in jest, will certainly break in earnest; and this is one reason indeed why 
so many tradesmen come to so hasty a conclusion of their affairs. 

There was another old English saying to this purpose, which shows how much 
our old fathers were sensible of the duty of a shopkeeper: speaking of the 
tradesman as just opening his shop, and beginning a dialogue with it; the result 
of which is, that the shop replies to the tradesman thus: ‘Keep me, and I will 
keep thee.’ It is the same with driving the trade; if the shopkeeper will not keep, 
that is, diligently attend to his shop, the shop will not keep, that is, maintain him: 
and in the other sense it is harsher to him, if he will not drive his trade, the trade 
will drive him; that is, drive him out of the shop, drive him away. 

All these old sayings have this monitory substance in them; namely, they all 
concur to fill a young tradesman with true notions of what he is going about; and 
that the undertaking of a trade is not a sport or game, in which he is to meet with 
diversions only, and entertainment, and not to be in the least troubled or 
disturbed: trade is a daily employment, and must be followed as such, with the 
full attention of the mind, and full attendance of the person; nothing but what are 
to be called the necessary duties of life are to intervene; and even these are to be 
limited so as not to be prejudicial to business. 

And now I am speaking of the necessary things which may intervene, and 
which may divide the time with our business or trade, I shall state the manner in 
a few words, that the tradesman may neither give too much, nor take away too 
much, to or from any respective part of what may be called his proper 
employment, but keep as due a balance of his time as he should of his books or 
cash. 

The life of man is, or should be, a measure of allotted time; as his time is 
measured out to him, so the measure is limited, must end, and the end of it is 
appointed. 

The purposes for which time is given, and life bestowed, are very momentous; 
no time is given uselessly, and for nothing; time is no more to be unemployed, 


than it is to be ill employed. Three things are chiefly before us in the 
appointment of our time: 1. Necessaries of nature. 2. Duties of religion, or things 
relating to a future life. 3. Duties of the present life, namely, business and 
calling. 

I. Necessities of nature, such as eating and drinking; rest, or sleep; and in case 
of disease, a recess from business; all which have two limitations on them, and 
no more; namely, that they be 

1. Referred to their proper seasons. 

2. Used with moderation. 

Both these might give me subject to write many letters upon; but I study 
brevity, and desire rather to hint than dwell upon things which are serious and 
grave, because I would not tire you. 

II. Duties of religion: these may be called necessities too in their kind, and that 
of the sublimest nature; and they ought not to be thrust at all out of their place, 
and yet they ought to be kept in their place too. 

III. Duties of life, that is to say, business, or employment, or calling, which are 
divided into three kinds: 

1. Labour, or servitude. 

2. Employment. 

3. Trade. 

By labour, I mean the poor manualist, whom we properly call the labouring 
man, who works for himself indeed in one respect, but sometimes serves and 
works for wages, as a Servant, or workman. 

By employment, I mean men in business, which yet is not properly called 
trade, such as lawyers, physicians, surgeons, scriveners, clerks, secretaries, and 
such like: and 

By trade I mean merchants and inland-traders, such as are already described in 
the introduction to this work. 

To speak of time, it is divided among these; even in them all there is a just 
equality of circumstances to be preserved, and as diligence is required in one, 
and necessity to be obeyed in another, so duty is to be observed in the third; and 
yet all these with such a due regard to one another, as that one duty may not 
jostle out another; and every thing going on with an equality and just regard to 
the nature of the thing, the tradesman may go on with a glad heart and a quiet 
conscience. 

This article is very nice, as I intend to speak to it; and it is a dangerous thing 
indeed to speak to, lest young tradesmen, treading on the brink of duty on one 
side, and duty on the other side, should pretend to neglect their duty to heaven, 
on pretence that I say they must not neglect their shops. But let them do me 


justice, and they will do themselves no injury; nor do I fear that my arguing on 
this point should give them any just cause to go wrong; if they will go wrong, 
and plead my argument for their excuse, it must be by their abusing my 
directions, and taking them in pieces, misplacing the words, and disjointing the 
sense, and by the same method they may make blasphemy of the Scripture. 

The duties of life, I say, must not interfere with one another, must not jostle 
one another out of the place, or so break in as to be prejudicial to one another. It 
is certainly the duty of every Christian to worship God, to pay his homage 
morning and evening to his Maker, and at all other proper seasons to behave as 
becomes a sincere worshipper of God; nor must any avocation, either of business 
or nature, however necessary, interfere with this duty, either in public or in 
private. This is plainly asserting the necessity of the duty, so no man can pretend 
to evade that. 

But the duties of nature and religion also have such particular seasons, and 
those seasons so proper to themselves, and so stated, as not to break in or trench 
upon one another, that we are really without excuse, if we let any one be pleaded 
for the neglect of the other. Food, sleep, rest, and the necessities of nature, are 
either reserved for the night, which is appointed for man to rest, or take up so 
little room in the day, that they can never be pleaded in bar of either religion or 
employment. 

He, indeed, who will sleep when he should work, and perhaps drink when he 
should sleep, turns nature bottom upwards, inverts the appointment of 
providence, and must account to himself, and afterwards to a higher judge, for 
the neglect. 

The devil—if it be the devil that tempts, for I would not wrong Satan himself 
—plays our duties often one against another; and to bring us, if possible, into 
confusion in our conduct, subtly throws religion out of its place, to put it in our 
way, and to urge us to a breach of what we ought to do: besides this subtle 
tempter—for, as above, I won’t charge it all upon the devil—we have a great 
hand in it ourselves; but let it be who it will, I say, this subtle tempter hurries the 
well-meaning tradesman to act in all manner of irregularity, that he may 
confound religion and business, and in the end may destroy both. 

When the tradesman well inclined rises early in the morning, and is moved, as 
in duty to his Maker he ought, to pay his morning vows to him either in his 
closet, or at the church, where he hears the six o’clock bell ring to call his 
neighbours to the same duty—then the secret hint comes across his happy 
intention, that he must go to such or such a place, that he may be back time 
enough for such other business as has been appointed over-night, and both 
perhaps may be both lawful and necessary; so his diligence oppresses his 


religion, and away he runs to transact his business, and neglects his morning 
sacrifice to his Maker. 

On the other hand, and at another time, being in his shop, or his counting- 
house, or warehouse, a vast throng of business upon his hands, and the world in 
his head, when it is highly his duty to attend it, and shall be to his prejudice to 
absent himself—then the same deceiver presses him earnestly to go to his closet, 
or to the church to prayers, during which time his customer goes to another 
place, the neighbours miss him in his shop, his business is lost, his reputation 
suffers; and by this turned into a practice, the man may say his prayers so long 
and so unseasonably till he is undone, and not a creditor he has (I may give it 
him from experience) will use him the better, or show him the more favour, 
when a commission of bankrupt comes out against him. 

Thus, I knew once a zealous, pious, religious tradesman, who would almost 
shut up his shop every day about nine or ten o’clock to call all his family 
together to prayers; and yet he was no presbyterian, I assure you; I say, he would 
almost shut up his shop, for he would suffer none of his servants to be absent 
from his family worship. 

This man had certainly been right, had he made all his family get up by six 
o’clock in the morning, and called them to prayers before he had opened his 
shop; but instead of that, he first suffered sleep to interfere with religion, and 
lying a-bed to postpone and jostle out his prayers—and then, to make God 
Almighty amends upon himself, wounds his family by making his prayers 
interfere with his trade, and shuts his customers out of his shop; the end of which 
was, the poor good man deceived himself, and lost his business. 

Another tradesman, whom I knew personally well, was raised in the morning 
very early, by the outcries of his wife, to go and fetch a midwife. It was 
necessary, in his way, to go by a church, where there was always, on that day of 
the week, a moming sermon early, for the supplying the devotion of such early 
Christians as he; so the honest man, seeing the door open, steps in, and seeing 
the minister just gone up into the pulpit, sits down, joins in the prayers, hears the 
sermon, and goes very gravely home again; in short, his earnestness in the 
worship, and attention to what he had heard, quite put the errand he was sent 
about out of his head; and the poor woman in travail, after having waited long 
for the return of her husband with the midwife, was obliged (having run an 
extreme hazard by depending on his expedition) to dispatch other messengers, 
who fetched the midwife, and she was come, and the work over, long before the 
sermon was done, or that any body heard of the husband: at last, he was met 
coming gravely home from the church, when being upbraided with his 
negligence, in a dreadful surprise he struck his hands together, and cried out, 


‘How is my wife? I profess I forgot it!’ 

What shall we say now to this ill-timed devotion, and who must tempt the 
poor man to this neglect? Certainly, had he gone for the midwife, it had been 
much more his duty, than to go to hear a sermon at that time. 

I knew also another tradesman, who was such a sermon-hunter, and, as there 
are lectures and sermons preached in London, either in the churches or meeting- 
houses, almost every day in the week, used so assiduously to hunt out these 
occasions, that whether it was in a church or meeting-house, or both, he was 
always abroad to hear a sermon, at least once every day, and sometimes more; 
and the consequence was, that the man lost his trade, his shop was entirely 
neglected, the time which was proper for him to apply to his business was 
misapplied, his trade fell off, and the man broke. 

Now it is true, and I ought to take notice of it also, that, though these things 
happen, and may wrong a tradesman, yet it is oftener, ten times for once, that 
tradesmen neglect their shop and business to follow the track of their vices and 
extravagence—some by taverns, others to the gaming-houses, others to balls and 
masquerades, plays, harlequins, and operas, very few by too much religion. 

But my inference is still sound, and the more effectually so as to that part; for 
if our business and trades are not to be neglected, no, not for the extraordinary 
excursions of religion, and religious duties, much less are they to be neglected 
for vices and extravagances. 

This is an age of gallantry and gaiety, and never was the city transposed to the 
court as it is now; the play-houses and balls are now filled with citizens and 
young tradesmen, instead of gentlemen and families of distinction; the 
shopkeepers wear a differing garb now, and are seen with their long wigs and 
swords, rather than with aprons on, as was formerly the figure they made. 

But what is the difference in the consequences? You did not see in those days 
acts of grace for the relief of insolvent debtors almost every session of 
parliament, and yet the jails filled with insolvents before the next year, though 
ten or twelve thousand have been released at a time by those acts. 

Nor did you hear of so many commissions of bankrupt every week in the 
Gazette, as is now the case; in a word, whether you take the lower sort of 
tradesman, or the higher, where there were twenty that failed in those days, I 
believe I speak within compass if I say that five hundred turn insolvent now; it 
is, as I said above, an age of pleasure, and as the wise man said long ago, ‘He 
that loves pleasure shall be a poor man’—so it is now; it is an age of 
drunkenness and extravagance, and thousands ruin themselves by that; it is an 
age of luxurious and expensive living, and thousands more undo themselves by 
that; but, among all our vices, nothing ruins a tradesman so effectually as the 


neglect of his business: it is true, all those things prompt men to neglect their 
business, but the more seasonable is the advice; either enter upon no trade, 
undertake no business, or, having undertaken it, pursue it diligently: drive your 
trade, that the world may not drive you out of trade, and ruin and undo you. 
Without diligence a man can never thoroughly understand his business and how 
should a man thrive, when he does not perfectly know what he is doing, or how 
to do it? Application to his trade teaches him how to carry it on, as much as his 
going apprentice taught him how to set it up. Certainly, that man shall never 
improve in his trading knowledge, that does not know his business, or how to 
carry it on: the diligent tradesman is always the knowing and complete 
tradesman. 

Now, in order to have a man apply heartily, and pursue earnestly, the business 
he is engaged in, there is yet another thing necessary, namely, that he should 
delight in it: to follow a trade, and not to love and delight in it, is a slavery, a 
bondage, not a business: the shop is a bridewell, and the warehouse a house of 
correction to the tradesman, if he does not delight in his trade. While he is 
bound, as we say, to keep his shop, he is like the galley-slave chained down to 
the oar; he tugs and labours indeed, and exerts the utmost of his strength, for fear 
of the strapado, and because he is obliged to do it; but when he is on shore, and 
is out from the bank, he abhors the labour, and hates to come to it again. 

To delight in business is making business pleasant and agreeable; and such a 
tradesman cannot but be diligent in it, which, according to Solomon, makes him 
certainly rich, and in time raises him above the world and able to instruct and 
encourage those who come after him. 


CHAPTER VI 


OVER-TRADING 


It is an observation, indeed, of my own, but I believe it will hold true almost in 
all the chief trading towns in England, that there are more tradesmen undone by 
having too much trade, than for want of trade. Over-trading is among tradesmen 
as over-lifting is among strong men: such people, vain of the strengh, and their 
pride prompting them to put it to the utmost trial, at last lift at something too 
heavy for them, over-strain their sinews, break some of nature’s bands, and are 
cripples ever after. 

I take over-trading to be to a shopkeeper as ambition is to a prince. The late 
king of France, the great king Louis, ambition led him to invade the dominions 
of his neighbours; and while upon the empire here, or the states-general there, or 
the Spanish Netherlands on another quarter, he was an over-match for every one, 
and, in their single capacity, he gained from them all; but at last pride made him 
think himself a match for them all together, and he entered into a declared war 
against the emperor and the empire, the kings of Spain and Great Britain, and the 
states of Holland, all at once. And what was the consequence? They reduced him 
to the utmost distress, he lost all his conquests, was obliged, by a dishonourable 
peace, to quit what he had got by encroachment, to demolish his invincible 
towns, such as Pignerol, Dunkirk, &c., the two strongest fortresses in Europe; 
and, in a word, like a bankrupt monarch, he may, in many cases, be said to have 
died a beggar. 

Thus the strong man in the fable, who by main strength used to rive a tree, 
undertook one at last which was too strong for him, and it closed upon his 
fingers, and held him till the wild beasts came and devoured him. Though the 
story is a fable, the moral is good to my present purpose, and is not at all above 
my subject; I mean that of a tradesman, who should be warned against over- 
trading, as earnestly, and with as much passion, as I would warn a dealer in 
gunpowder to be wary of fire, or a distiller or rectifier of spirits to moderate his 
furnace, lest the heads of his stills fly off, and he should be scalded to death. 

For a young tradesman to over-trade himself, is like a young swimmer going 
out of his depth, when, if help does not come immediately, it is a thousand to 


one but he sinks, and is drowned. All rash adventures are condemned by the 
prudent part of mankind; but it is as hard to restrain youth in trade, as it is in any 
other thing, where the advantage stands in view, and the danger out of sight; the 
profits of trade are baits to the avaricious shopkeeper, and he is forward to 
reckon them up to himself, but does not perhaps cast up the difficulty which 
there may be to compass it, or the unhappy consequences of a miscarriage. 

For want of this consideration, the tradesman oftentimes drowns, as I may call 
it, even within his depth—that is, he sinks when he has really the substance at 
bottom to keep him up—and this is all owing to an adventurous bold spirit in 
trade, joined with too great a gust of gain. Avarice is the ruin of many people 
besides tradesmen; and I might give the late South Sea calamity for an example 
in which the longest heads were most overreached, not so much by the wit or 
cunning of those they had to deal with as by the secret promptings of their own 
avarice; wherein they abundantly verified an old proverbial speech or saying, 
namely, ‘All covet, all lose;’ so it was there indeed, and the cunningest, wisest, 
sharpest, men lost the most money. 

There are two things which may be properly called over-trading, in a young 
beginner; and by both which tradesmen are often overthrown. 

1. Trading beyond their stock. 

2. Giving too large credit. 

A tradesman ought to consider and measure well the extent of his own 
strengh; his stock of money, and credit, is properly his beginning; for credit is a 
stock as well as money. He that takes too much credit is really in as much danger 
as he that gives too much credit; and the danger lies particularly in this, if the 
tradesman over-buys himself, that is, buys faster than he can sell, buying upon 
credit, the payments perhaps become due too soon for him; the goods not being 
sold, he must answer the bills upon the strength of his proper stock—that is, pay 
for them out of his own cash; if that should not hold out, he is obliged to put off 
his bills after they are due, or suffer the impertinence of being dunned by the 
creditor, and perhaps by servants and apprentices, and that with the usual 
indecencies of such kind of people. 

This impairs his credit, and if he comes to deal with the same merchant, or 
clothier, or other tradesman again, he is treated like one that is but an indifferent 
paymaster; and though they may give him credit as before, yet depending that if 
he bargains for six months, he will take eight or nine in the payment, they 
consider it in the price, and use him accordingly; and this impairs his gain, so 
that loss of credit is indeed loss of money, and this weakens him both ways. 

A tradesman, therefore, especially at his beginning, ought to be very wary of 
taking too much credit; he had much better slip the occasion of buying now and 


then a bargain to his advantage, for that is usually the temptation, than buying a 
greater quantity of goods than he can pay for, run into debt, and be insulted, and 
at last ruined. Merchants, and wholesale dealers, to put off their goods, are very 
apt to prompt young shopkeepers and young tradesmen to buy great quantities of 
goods, and take large credit at first; but it is a snare that many a young beginner 
has fallen into, and been ruined in the very bud; for if the young beginner does 
not find a vent for the quantity, he is undone; for at the time of payment the 
merchant expects his money, whether the goods are sold or not; and if he cannot 
pay, he is gone at once. 

The tradesman that buys warily, always pays surely, and every young 
beginner ought to buy cautiously; if he has money to pay, he need never fear 
goods to be had; the merchants’ warehouses are always open, and he may supply 
himself upon all occasions, as he wants, and as his customers call. 

It may pass for a kind of an objection here, that there are some goods which a 
tradesman may deal in, which are to be bought at such and such markets only, 
and at such and such fairs only, that is to say, are chiefly bought there; as the 
cheesemongers buy their stocks of cheese and of butter, the cheese at several 
fairs in Warwickshire, as at Atherston fair in particular, or at fair in 
Gloucestershire, and at Sturbridge fair, near Cambridge; and their butter at 
Ipswich fair, in Suffolk; and so of many other things; but the answer is plain: 
those things which are generally bought thus, are ready money goods, and the 
tradesman has a sure rule for buying, namely, his cash. But as I am speaking of 
taking credit, so I must be necessarily supposed to speak of such goods as are 
bought upon credit, as the linen-draper buys of the Hamburgh and Dutch 
merchants, the woollen-draper of the Blackwell-hall men, the haberdasher of the 
thread merchants, the mercer of the weavers and Italian merchants, the silk-man 
of the Turkey merchants, and the like; here they are under no necessity of 
running deep into debt, but may buy sparingly, and recruit again as they sell off. 

I know some tradesmen are very fond of seeing their shops well-stocked, and 
their warehouses full of goods, and this is a snare to them, and brings them to 
buy in more goods than they want; but this is a great error, either in their 
judgment or their vanity; for, except in retailers’ shops, and that in some trades 
where they must have a great choice of goods, or else may want a trade, 
otherwise a well-experienced tradesman had rather see his warehouse too empty 
than too full: if it be too empty, he can fill it when he pleases, if his credit be 
good, or his cash strong; but a thronged warehouse is a sign of a want of 
customers, and of a bad market; whereas, an empty warehouse is a sign of a 
nimble demand. 

Let no young tradesman value himself upon having a very great throng of 


goods in hand, having just a necessary supply to produce a choice of new and 
fashionable goods—nay, though he be a mercer, for they are the most under the 
necessity of a large stock of goods; but I say, supposing even the mercer to have 
a tolerable show and choice of fashionable goods, that gives his shop a 
reputation, he derives no credit at all from a throng of old shopkeepers, as they 
call them, namely, out-of-fashion things: but in other trades it is much more a 
needful caution; a few goods, and a quick sale, is the beauty of a tradesman’s 
warehouse, or shop either; and it is his wisdom to keep himself in that posture 
that his payments may come in on his front as fast as they go out in his rear; that 
he may be able to answer the demands of his merchants or dealers, and, if 
possible, let no man come twice for his money. 

The reason of this is plain, and leads me back to where I began; credit is stock, 
and, if well supported, is as good as a stock, and will be as durable. A tradesman 
whose credit is good, untouched, unspotted, and who, as above, has maintained 
it with care, shall in many cases buy his goods as cheap at three or four months’ 
time of payment, as another man shall with ready money—I say in some cases, 
and in goods which are ordinarily sold for time, as all our manufactures, the bay 
trade excepted, generally are. 

He, then, that keeps his credit unshaken, has a double stock—I mean, it is an 
addition to his real stock, and often superior to it: nay, I have known several 
considerable tradesmen in this city who have traded with great success, and to a 
very considerable degree, and yet have not had at bottom one shilling real stock; 
but by the strength of their reputation, being sober and diligent, and having with 
care preserved the character of honest men, and the credit of their business, by 
cautious dealing and punctual payments, they have gone on till the gain of their 
trade has effectually established them, and they have raised estates out of 
nothing. 

But to return to the dark side, namely, over-trading; the second danger is the 
giving too much credit. He that takes credit may give credit, but he must be 
exceedingly watchful; for it is the most dangerous state of life that a tradesman 
can live in, for he is in as much jeopardy as a seaman upon a lee-shore. 

If the people he trusts fail, or fail but of a punctual compliance with him, he 
can never support his own credit, unless by the caution I am now giving; that is, 
to be very sure not to give so much credit as he takes. 

By the word so much, I must be understood thus—either he must sell for 
shorter time than he takes, or in less quantity; the last is the safest, namely, that 
he should be sure not to trust out so much as he is trusted with. If he has a real 
stock, indeed, besides the credit he takes, that, indeed, makes the case differ; and 
a man that can pay his own debts, whether other people pay him or no, that man 


is out of the question—he is past danger, and cannot be hurt; but if he trusts 
beyond the extent of his stock and credit, even he may be overthrown too. 

There were many sad examples of this in the time of the late war,_and in the 
days when the public credit was in a more precarious condition that it has been 
since—I say, sad examples, namely, when tradesmen in _ flourishing 
circumstances, and who had indeed good estates at bottom, and were in full 
credit themselves, trusted the public with too great sums; which, not coming in 
at the time expected, either by the deficiency of the funds given by parliament, 
and the parliament themselves not soon making good those deficiencies, or by 
other disasters of those times; I say, their money not coming in to answer their 
demands, they were ruined, at least their credit wounded, and some quite 
undone, who yet, had they been paid, could have paid all their own debts, and 
had good sums of money left. 

Others, who had ability to afford it, were obliged to sell their tallies and orders 
at forty or fifty per cent. loss; from whence proceeded that black trade of buying 
and selling navy and victualling bills and transport debts, by which the brokers 
and usurers got estates, and many thousands of tradesmen were brought to 
nothing; even those that stood it, lost great sums of money by selling their 
tallies: but credit cannot be bought too dear; and the throwing away one half to 
save the other, was much better than sinking under the burden; like sailors in a 
storm, who, to lighten the ship wallowing in the trough of the sea, will throw the 
choicest goods overboard, even to half the cargo, in order to keep the ship above 
water, and save their lives. 

These were terrible examples of over-trading indeed; the men were tempted 
by the high price which the government gave for their goods, and which they 
were obliged to give, because of the badness of the public credit at that time; but 
this was not sufficient to make good the loss sustained in the sale of the tallies, 
so that even they that sold and were able to stand without ruin, were yet great 
sufferers, and had enough to do to keep up their credit. 

This was the effect of giving over-much credit; for though it was the 
government itself which they trusted, yet neither could the government itself 
keep up the sinking credit of those whom it was indebted to; and, indeed, how 
should it, when it was not able to support its own credit? But that by the way. I 
return to the young tradesman, whom we are now speaking about. 

It is his greatest prudence, therefore, after he has considered his own fund, and 
the stock he has to rest upon—lI say, his next business is to take care of his 
credit, and, next to limiting his buying-liberty, let him be sure to limit his selling. 
Could the tradesman buy all upon credit, and sell all for ready money, he might 
turn usurer, and put his own stock out to interest, or buy land with it, for he 


would have no occasion for one shilling of it; but since that is not expected, nor 
can be done, it is his business to act with prudence in both parts—I mean of 
taking and giving credit—and the best rule to be given him for it is, never to give 
so much credit as he takes, by at least one-third part. 

By giving credit, I do not mean, that even all the goods which he buys upon 
credit, may not be sold upon credit; perhaps they are goods which are usually 
sold so, and no otherwise; but the alternative is before him thus—either he must 
not give so much credit in quantity of goods, or not so long credit in relation to 
time—for example: 

Suppose the young tradesman buys ten thousand pounds’ value of goods on 
credit, and this ten thousand pounds are sold for eleven thousand pounds 
likewise on credit; if the time given be the same, the man is in a state of apparent 
destruction, and it is a hundred to one but he is blown up: perhaps he owes the 
ten thousand pounds to twenty men, perhaps the eleven thousand pounds is 
owing to him by two hundred men—it is scarce possible that these two hundred 
petty customers of his, should all so punctually comply with their payments as to 
enable him to comply with his; and if two or three thousand pounds fall short, 
the poor tradesman, unless he has a fund to support the deficiency, must be 
undone. 

But if the man had bought ten thousand pounds at six or eight months’ credit, 
and had sold them all again as above to his two hundred customers, at three 
months’ and four months’ credit, then it might be supposed all, or the greatest 
part of them, would have paid time enough to make his payments good; if not, 
all would be lost still. 

But, on the other hand, suppose he had sold but three thousand pounds’ worth 
of the ten for ready money, and had sold the rest for six months’ credit, it might 
be supposed that the three thousand pounds in cash, and what else the two 
hundred debtors might pay in time, might stop the months of the tradesman’s 
creditors till the difference might be made good. 

So easy a thing is it for a tradesman to lose his credit in trade, and so hard is it, 
once upon such a blow, to retrieve it again. What need, then, is there for the 
tradesman to guard himself against running too far into debt, or letting other 
people run too far into debt to him; for if they do not pay him, he cannot pay 
others, and the next thing is a commission of bankrupt, and so the tradesman 
may be undone, though he has eleven thousand pounds to pay ten with? 

It is true, it is not possible in a country where there is such an infinite extent of 
trade as we see managed in this kingdom, that either on one hand or another it 
can be carried on, without a reciprocal credit both taken and given; but it is so 
nice an article, that I am of opinion as many tradesmen break with giving too 


much credit, as break with taking it. The danger, indeed, is mutual, and very 
great. Whatever, then, the young tradesman omits, let him guard against both his 
giving and taking too much credit. 

But there are divers ways of over-trading, besides this of taking and giving too 
much credit; and one of these is the running out into projects and heavy 
undertakings, either out of the common road which the tradesman is already 
engaged in, or grasping at too many undertakings at once, and having, as it is 
vulgarly expressed, too many irons in the fire at a time; in both which cases the 
tradesman is often wounded, and that deeply, sometimes too deep to recover. 

The consequences of those adventures are generally such as these: first, that 
they stock-starve the tradesman, and impoverish him in his ordinary business, 
which is the main support of his family; they lessen his strength, and while his 
trade is not lessened, yet his stock is lessened; and as they very rarely add to his 
credit, so, if they lessen the man’s stock, they weaken him in the main, and he 
must at last faint under it. 

Secondly, as they lessen his stock, so they draw from it in the most sensible 
part—they wound him in the tenderest and most nervous part, for they always 
draw away his ready money; and what follows? The money, which was before 
the sinews of his business, the life of his trade, maintained his shop, and kept up 
his credit in the full extent of it, being drawn off, like the blood let out of the 
veins, his trade languishes, his credit, by degrees, flags and goes off, and the 
tradesman falls under the weight. 

Thus I have seen many a flourishing tradesman sensibly decay; his credit has 
first a little suffered, then for want of that credit trade has declined—that is to 
say, he has been obliged to trade for less and less, till at last he is wasted and 
reduced: if he has been wise enough and wary enough to draw out betimes, and 
avoid breaking, he has yet come out of trade, like an old invalid soldier out of 
the wars, maimed, bruised, sick, reduced, and fitter for an hospital than a shop— 
such miserable havoc has launching out into projects and remote undertakings 
made among tradesmen. 

But the safe tradesman is he, that avoiding all such remote excursions, keeps 
close within the verge of his own affairs, minds his shop or warehouse, and 
confining himself to what belongs to him there, goes on in the road of his 
business without launching into unknown oceans; and content with the gain of 
his own trade, is neither led by ambition or avarice, and neither covets to be 
greater nor richer by such uncertain and hazardous attempts. 


CHAPTER VII 


OF THE TRADESMAN IN DISTRESS, AND BECOMING BANKRUPT 


In former times it was a dismal and calamitous thing for a tradesman to break. 
Where it befell a family, it put all into confusion and distraction; the man, in the 
utmost terror, fright, and distress, ran away with what goods he could get off, as 
if the house were on fire, to get into the Friars_or the Mint; the family fled, one 
one way, and one another, like people in desperation; the wife to her father and 
mother, if she had any, and the children, some to one relation, some to another. 
A statute (so they vulgarly call a commission of bankrupt) came and swept away 
all, and oftentimes consumed it too, and left little or nothing, either to pay the 
creditors or relieve the bankrupt. This made the bankrupt desperate, and made 
him fly to those places of shelter with his goods, where, hardened by the cruelty 
of the creditors, he chose to spend all the effects which should have paid the 
creditors, and at last perished in misery. 

But now the case is altered; men make so little of breaking, that many times 
the family scarce removes for it. A commission of bankrupt is so familiar a 
thing, that the debtor oftentimes causes it to be taken out in his favour, that he 
may sooner be effectually delivered from all his creditors at once, the law 
obliging him only to give a full account of himself upon oath to the 
commissioners, who, when they see his integrity, may effectually deliver him 
from all further molestation, give him a part even of the creditors’ estate; and so 
he may push into the world again, and try whether he cannot retrieve his fortunes 
by a better management, or with better success for the future. 

Some have said, this law is too favourable to the bankrupt; that it makes 
tradesmen careless; that they value not breaking at all, but run on at all hazards, 
venturing without forecast and without consideration, knowing they may come 
off again so cheap and so easy, if they miscarry. But though I cannot enter here 
into a long debate upon that subject, yet I may have room to say, that I differ 
from those people very much; for, though the terror of the commission is in 
some measure abated, as indeed it ought to be, because it was before exorbitant 
and unreasonable, yet the terror of ruining a man’s family, sinking his fortunes, 
blasting his credit, and throwing him out of business, and into the worst of 
disgrace that a tradesman can fall into, this is not taken away, or abated at all; 
and this, to an honest trading man, is as bad as all the rest ever was or could be. 


Nor can a man be supposed, in the rupture of his affairs, to receive any 
comfort, or to see through his disasters into the little relief which he may, and at 
the same time cannot be sure he shall, receive, at the end of his troubles, from 
the mercy of the commission. 

These are poor things, and very trifling for a tradesman to entertain thoughts 
of a breach from, especially with any prospect of satisfaction; nor can any 
tradesman with the least shadow of principle entertain any thought of breaking, 
but with the utmost aversion, and even abhorrence; for the circumstances of it 
are attended with so many mortifications, and so many shocking things, contrary 
to all the views and expectations that a tradesman can begin the world with, that 
he cannot think of it, but as we do of the grave, with a chillness upon the blood, 
and a tremor in the spirits. Breaking is the death of a tradesman; he is mortally 
stabbed, or, as we may say, shot through the head, in his trading capacity; his 
shop is shut up, as it is when a man is buried; his credit, the life and blood of his 
trade, is stagnated; and his attendance, which was the pulse of his business, is 
stopped, and beats no more; in a word, his fame, and even name, as to trade is 
buried, and the commissioners, that act upon him, and all their proceedings, are 
but like the executors of the defunct, dividing the ruins of his fortune, and at last, 
his certificate is a kind of performing the obsequies for the dead, and praying 
him out of purgatory. 

Did ever tradesman set up on purpose to break? Did ever a man build himself 
a house on purpose to have it burnt down? I can by no means grant that any 
tradesman, at least in his senses, can entertain the least satisfaction in his trading, 
or abate any thing of his diligence in trade, from the easiness of breaking, or the 
abated severities of the bankrupt act. 

I could argue it from the nature of the act itself, which, indeed, was made, and 
is effectual, chiefly for the relief of creditors, not debtors; to secure the 
bankrupt’s effects for the use of those to whom it of right belongs, and to prevent 
the extravagant expenses of the commission, which before were such as often 
devoured all, ruining both the bankrupt and his creditors too. This the present 
law has providently put a stop to; and the creditors now are secure in this point, 
that what is to be had, what the poor tradesman has left, they are sure to have 
preserved for, and divided among them, which, indeed, before they were not. 
The case is so well known, and so recent in every tradesman’s memory, that I 
need not take up any more of your time about it. 

As to the encouragements in the act for the bankrupt, they are only these— 
namely, that, upon his honest and faithful surrender of his affairs, he shall be set 
at liberty; and if they see cause, they, the creditors, may give him back a small 
gratification for his discovering his effects, and assisting to the recovery of them; 


and all this, which amounts to very little, is upon his being, as I have said, 
entirely honest, and having run through all possible examinations and 
purgations, and that it is at the peril of his life if he prevaricates. 

Are these encouragements to tradesmen to be negligent and careless of the 
event of things? Will any man in his wits fail in his trade, break his credit, and 
shut up his shop, for these prospects? Or will he comfort himself in case he is 
forced to fail—I say, will he comfort himself with these little benefits, and make 
the matter easy to himself on that account? He must have a very mean spirit that 
can do this, and must act upon very mean principles in life, who can fall with 
satisfaction, on purpose to rise no higher than this; it is like a man going to bed 
on purpose to rise naked, pleasing himself with the thoughts that, though he shall 
have no clothes to put on, yet he shall have the liberty to get out of bed and shift 
for himself. 

On these accounts, and some others, too long to mention here, I think it is out 
of doubt, that the easiness of the proceedings on commissions of bankrupt can be 
no encouragement to any tradesman to break, or so much as to entertain the 
thoughts of it, with less horror and aversion than he would have done before this 
law was made. 

But I must come now to speak of the tradesman in his real state of 
mortification, and under the inevitable necessity of a blow upon his affairs. He 
has had losses in his business, such as are too heavy for his stock to support; he 
has, perhaps, launched out in trade beyond his reach: either he has so many bad 
debts, that he cannot find by his books he has enough left to pay his creditors, or 
his debts lie out of his reach, and he cannot get them in, which in one respect is 
as bad; he has more bills running against him than he knows how to pay, and 
creditors dunning him, whom it is hard for him to comply with; and this, by 
degrees, sinks his credit. 

Now, could the poor unhappy tradesman take good advice, now would be his 
time to prevent his utter ruin, and let his case be better or worse, his way is clear. 

If it be only that he has overshot himself in trade, taken too much credit, and is 
loaded with goods; or given too much credit, and cannot get his debts in; but 
that, upon casting up his books, he finds his circumstances good at bottom, 
though his credit has suffered by his effects being out of his hands; let him 
endeavour to retrench, let him check his career in trade—immediately take some 
extraordinary measures to get in his debts, or some extraordinary measures, if he 
can, to raise money in the meantime, till those debts come in, that he may stop 
the crowd of present demands. If this will not do, let him treat with some of his 
principal creditors, showing them a true and faithful state of his affairs, and 
giving them the best assurances he can of payment, that they may be easy with 


him till he can get in his debts; and then, with the utmost care, draw in his trade 
within the due compass of his stock, and be sure never to run out again farther 
than he is able to answer, let the prospect of advantage be what it will; and by 
this method he may perhaps recover his credit again, at least he may prevent his 
ruin. But this is always supposing the man has a firm bottom, that he is sound in 
the main, and that his stock is at least sufficient to pay all his debts. 

But the difficulty which I am proposing to speak of, is when the poor 
tradesman, distressed as above in point of credit, looking into his affairs, finds 
that his stock is diminished, or perhaps entirely sunk—that, in short, he has such 
losses and such disappointments in his business, that he is not sound at bottom; 
that he has run too far, and that his own stock being wasted or sunk, he has not 
really sufficient to pay his debts; what is this man’s business?—and what course 
shall he take? 

I know the ordinary course with such tradesmen is this:—’It is true,’ says the 
poor man, ‘I am running down, and I have lost so much in such a place, and so 
much by such a chapman that broke, and, in short, so much, that I am worse than 
nothing; but come, I have such a thing before me, or I have undertaken such a 
project, or I have such an adventure abroad, if it suceeds, I may recover again; 
Pll try my utmost; [’ll never drown while I can swim; I’Il never fall while I can 
stand; who knows but I may get over it?’ In a word, the poor man is loth to come 
to the fatal day; loth to have his name in the Gazette, and see his wife and family 
turned out of doors, and the like; who can blame him? or who is not, in the like 
case, apt to take the like measures?—for it is natural to us all to put the evil day 
far from us, at least to put it as far off as we can. Though the criminal believes he 
shall be executed at last, yet he accepts of every reprieve, as it puts him within 
the possibility of an escape, and that as long as there is life there is hope; but at 
last the dead warrant comes down, then he sees death unavoidable, and gives 
himself up to despair. 

Indeed, the malefactor was in the right to accept, as I say, of every reprieve, 
but it is quite otherwise in the tradesman’s case; and if I may give him a rule, 
safe, and in its end comfortable, in proportion to his circumstances, but, to be 
sure, out of question, just, honest, and prudent, it is this: — 

When he perceives his case as above, and knows that if his new adventures or 
projects should fail, he cannot by any means stand or support himself, I not only 
give it as my advice to all tradesmen, as their interest, but insist upon it, as they 
are honest men, they should break, that is, stop in time: fear not to do that which 
necessity obliges you to do; but, above all, fear not to do that early, which, if 
omitted, necessity will oblige you to do late. 

First, let me argue upon the honesty of it, and next upon the prudence of it. 


Certainly, honesty obliges every man, when he sees that his stock is gone, that 
he is below the level, and eating into the estate of other men, to put a stop to it, 
and to do it in time, while something is left. It has been a fault, without doubt, to 
break in upon other men’s estates at all; but perhaps a plea may be made that it 
was ignorantly done, and they did not think they were run so far as to be worse 
than nothing; or some sudden disaster may have occasioned it, which they did 
not expect, and, it may be, could not foresee; both which may indeed happen to a 
tradesman, though the former can hardly happen without his fault, because he 
ought to be always acquainting himself with his books, stating his expenses and 
his profits, and casting things up frequently, at least in his head, so as always to 
know whether he goes backward or forward. The latter, namely, sudden disaster, 
may happen so to any tradesman as that he may be undone, and it may not be his 
fault; for ruin sometimes falls as suddenly as unavoidably upon a tradesman, 
though there are but very few incidents of that kind which may not be accounted 
for in such a manner as to charge it upon his prudence. 

Some cases may indeed happen, some disasters may befall a tradesman, which 
it was not possible he should foresee, as fire, floods of water, thieves, and many 
such—and in those cases the disaster is visible, the plea is open, every body 
allows it, the man can have no blame. A prodigious tide from the sea, joined 
with a great fresh or flood in the river Dee, destroyed the new wharf below the 
Roodee at West Chester, and tore down the merchants’ warehouses there, and 
drove away not only all the goods, but even the buildings and altogether, into the 
sea. Now, if a poor shopkeeper in Chester had a large parcel of goods lying 
there, perhaps newly landed in order to be brought up to the city, but were all 
swept away, if, I say, the poor tradesman were ruined by the loss of those goods 
on that occasion, the creditors would see reason in it that they should every one 
take a share in the loss; the tradesman was not to blame. 

Likewise in the distress of the late fire which began in Thames Street, near 
Bear Quay, a grocer might have had a quantity of goods in a warehouse 
thereabouts, or his shop might be there, and the goods perhaps might be sugars, 
or currants, or tobacco, or any other goods in his way, which could not be easily 
removed; this fire was a surprise, it was a blast of powder, it was at noonday, 
when no person coud foresee it. The man may have been undone and be in no 
fault himself, one way or other; no man can reasonably say to him, why did you 
keep so many goods upon your hands, or in such a place? for it was his proper 
business both to have a stock of goods, and to have them in such a place; every 
thing was in the right position, and in the order which the nature of his trade 
required. 

On the other hand, if it was the breaking of a particular chapman, or an 


adventure by sea, the creditors would perhaps reflect on his prudence; why 
should any man trust a single chapman so much, or adventure so much in one 
single bottom, and uninsured, as that the loss of it would be his undoing? 

But there are other cases, however, which may happen to a tradesman, and by 
which he may be at once reduced below his proper stock, and have nothing left 
to trade on but his credit, that is to say, the estates of his creditors. In such a case, 
I question whether it can be honest for any man to continue trading; for, first, it 
is making his creditors run an unjust hazard, without their consent; indeed, if he 
discovers his condition to one or two of them, who are men of capital stocks, and 
will support him, they giving him leave to pay others off, and go on at their 
risks, that alters the case; or if he has a ready money trade, that will apparently 
raise him again, and he runs no more hazards, but is sure he shall at least run out 
no farther; in these two cases, and I do not know another, he may with honesty 
continue. 

On the contrary, when he sees himself evidently running out, and declining, 
and has only a shift here and a shift there, to lay hold on, as sinking men 
generally do; and knows, that unless something extraordinary happen, which, 
perhaps, also is not probable, he must fall, for such a man to go on, and trade in 
the ordinary way, notwithstanding losses, and hazards—in such a case, I affirm, 
he cannot act the honest man, he cannot go on with justice to his creditors, or his 
family; he ought to call his creditors together, lay his circumstances honestly 
before them, and pay as far as it will go. If his creditors will do any thing 
generously for him, to enable him to go on again, well and good, but he cannot 
honestly oblige them to run the risk of his unfortunate progress, and to venture 
their estates on his bottom, after his bottom is really nothing at all but their 
money. 

But I pass from the honesty to the prudence of it—from what regards his 
creditors, to what regards himself—and I affirm, nothing can be more imprudent 
and impolite, as it regards himself and his family, than to go on after he sees his 
circumstances irrecoverable. If he has any consideration for himself, or his 
future happiness, he will stop in time, and not be afraid of meeting the mischief 
which he sees follows too fast for him to escape; be not so afraid of breaking, as 
not to break till necessity forces you, and that you have nothing left. In a word, I 
speak it to every declining tradesman, if you love yourself, your family, or your 
reputation, and would ever hope to look the world in the face again, break in 
time. 

By breaking in time you will first obtain the character of an honest, though 
unfortunate man; it is owing to the contrary course, which is indeed the ordinary 
practice of tradesmen, namely, not to break till they run the bottom quite out, 


and have little or nothing left to pay; I say, it is owing to this, that some people 
think all men that break are knaves. The censure, it is true, is unjust, but the 
cause is owing to the indiscretion, to call it no worse, of the poor tradesmen, who 
putting the mischief as far from them as they can, trade on to the last gasp, till a 
throng of creditors coming on them together, or being arrested, and not able to 
get bail, or by some such public blow to their credit, they are brought to a stop or 
breach of course, like a man fighting to the last gasp who is knocked down, and 
laid on the ground, and then his resistance is at an end; for indeed a tradesman 
pushing on under irresistable misfortunes is but fighting with the world to the 
last drop, and with such unequal odds, that like the soldier surrounded with 
enemies, he must be killed; so the debtor must sink, it cannot be prevented. 

It is true, also, the man that thus struggles to the last, brings upon him an 
universal reproach, and a censure, that is not only unavoidable, but just, which is 
worse; but when a man breaks in time, he may hold up his face to his creditors, 
and tell them, that he could have gone on a considerable while longer, but that he 
should have had less left to pay them with, and that he has chosen to stop while 
he may be able to give them so considerable a sum as may convince them of his 
integrity. 

We have a great clamour among us of the cruelty of creditors, and it is a 
popular clamour, that goes a great way with some people; but let them tell us 
when ever creditors were cruel, when the debtor came thus to them with fifteen 
shillings in the pound in his offer. Perhaps when the debtor has run to the 
utmost, and there appears to be little or nothing left, he has been used roughly; 
and it is enough to provoke a creditor, indeed, to be offered a shilling or half-a- 
crown in the pound for a large debt, when, had the debtor been honest, and broke 
in time, he might have received perhaps two-thirds of his debt, and the debtor 
been in better condition too. 

Break then in time, young tradesman, if you see you are going down, and that 
the hazard of going on is doubtful; you will certainly be received by your 
creditors with compassion, and with a generous treatment; and, whatever 
happens, you will be able to begin the world again with the title of an honest 
man—even the same creditors will embark with you again, and be more forward 
to give you credit than before. 

It is true, most tradesmen that break merit the name of knave or dishonest 
man, but it is not so with all; the reason of the difference lies chiefly in the 
manner of their breaking—namely, whether sooner or later. It is possible, he 
may be an honest man who cannot, but he can never be honest that can, and will 
not pay his debts. Now he, that, being able to pay fifteen shillings in the pound, 
will struggle on till he sees he shall not be able to pay half-a-crown in the pound, 


this man was able to pay, but would not, and, therefore, as above, cannot be an 
honest man. 

In the next place, what shall we say to the peace and satisfaction of mind in 
breaking, which the tradesman will always have when he acts the honest part, 
and breaks betimes, compared to that guilt and chagrin of the mind, occasioned 
by a running on, as I said, to the last gasp, when they have little to pay? Then, 
indeed, the tradesman can expect no quarter from his creditors, and will have no 
quiet in himself. 

I might instance here the miserable, anxious, perplexed life, which the poor 
tradesman lives under; the distresses and extremities of his declining state; how 
harassed and tormented for money; what shifts he is driven to for supporting 
himself; how many little, mean, and even wicked things, will even the religious 
tradesman stoop to in his distress, to deliver himself—even such things as his 
very soul would abhor at another time, and for which he goes perhaps with a 
wounded conscience all his life after! 

By giving up early, all this, which is the most dreadful part of all the rest, 
would be prevented. I have heard many an honest unfortunate man confess this, 
and repent, even with tears, that they had not learned to despair in trade some 
years sooner than they did, by which they had avoided falling into many foul and 
foolish actions, which they afterwards had been driven to by the extremity of 
their affairs. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ORDINARY OCCASIONS OF THE RUIN OF TRADESMEN 


Since I have given advice to tradesmen, when they fell into difficulties, and find 
they are run behind-hand, to break in time, before they run on too far, and 
thereby prevent the consequences of a fatal running on to extremity, it is but just 
I should give them some needful directions, to avoid, if possible, breaking at all. 
In order to this, I will briefly inquire what are the ordinary originals of a 
tradesman’s ruin in business. To say it is negligence, when I have already 
pressed to a close application and diligence; that it is launching into, and 
grasping at, more business than their stock, or, perhaps, their understandings, are 
able to manage, when I have already spoken of the fatal consequences of over- 
trading; to say it is trusting carelessly people unable to pay, and running too 
rashly into debt, when I have already spoken of taking and giving too much 
credit—this would all be but saying the same thing over again—and I am too full 
of particulars, in this important case, to have any need of tautologies and 
repetitions; but there are a great many ways by which tradesmen precipitate 
themselves into ruin besides those, and some that need explaining and enlarging 
upon. 

1. Some, especially retailers, ruin themselves by fixing their shops in such 
places as are improper for their business. In most towns, but particularly in the 
city of London, there are places as it were appropriated to particular trades, and 
where the trades which are placed there succeed very well, but would do very ill 
any where else, or any other trades in the same places; as the orange-merchants 
and wet-salters about Billingsgate, and in Thames Street; the coster-mongers at 
the Three Cranes; the wholesale cheesemongers in Thames Street; the mercers 
and drapers in the high streets, such as Cheapside, Ludgate Street, Cornhill, 
Round Court, and Grace-church Street, &c. 

Pray what would a bookseller make of his business at Billingsgate, or a mercer 
in Tower Street, or near the Custom-house, or a draper in Thames Street, or 
about Queen-hithe? Many trades have their peculiar streets, and proper places 
for the sale of their goods, where people expect to find such shops, and 
consequently, when they want such goods, they go thither for them; as the 
booksellers in St Paul’s churchyard, about the Exchange, Temple, and the 
Strand, &c., the mercers on both sides Ludgate, in Round Court, and Grace- 


church and Lombard Streets; the shoemakers in St Martins le Grand, and 
Shoemaker Row; the coachmakers in Long-acre, Queen Street, and Bishopsgate; 
butchers in Eastcheap; and such like. 

For a tradesman to open his shop in a place unresorted to, or in a place where 
his trade is not agreeable, and where it is not expected, it is no wonder if he has 
no trade. What retail trade would a milliner have among the fishmongers’ shops 
on Fishstreet-hill, or a toyman about Queen-hithe? When a shop is ill chosen, the 
tradesman starves; he is out of the way, and business will not follow him that 
runs away from it: suppose a ship-chandler should set up in Holborn, or a block- 
maker in Whitecross Street, an anchor-smith at Moorgate, or a coachmaker in 
Redriff, and the like! 

It is true, we have seen a kind of fate attend the very streets and rows where 
such trades have been gathered together; and a street, famous some years ago, 
shall, in a few years after, be quite forsaken; as Paternoster Row for mercers, St 
Paul’s Churchyard for woollen-drapers; both the Eastcheaps for butchers; and 
now you see hardly any of those trades left in those places. 

I mention it for this reason, and this makes it to my purpose in an 
extraordinary manner, that whenever the principal shopkeepers remove from 
such a street, or settled place, where the principal trade used to be, the rest soon 
follow—knowing, that if the fame of the trade is not there, the customers will 
not resort thither: and that a tradesman’s business is to follow wherever the trade 
leads. For a mercer to set up now in Paternoster Row, or a woollen-draper in St 
Paul’s Churchyard, the one among the sempstresses, and the other among the 
chair-makers, would be the same thing as for a country shopkeeper not to set up 
in or near the market-place. 

The place, therefore, is to be prudently chosen by the retailer, when he first 
begins his business, that he may put himself in the way of business; and then, 
with God’s blessing, and his own care, he may expect his share of trade with his 
neighbours. 

2. He must take an especial care to have his shop not so much crowded with a 
large bulk of goods, as with a well-sorted and well-chosen quantity proper for 
his business, and to give credit to his beginning. In order to this, his buying part 
requires not only a good judgment in the wares he is to deal in, but a perfect 
government of his judgment by his understanding to suit and sort his quantities 
and proportions, as well to his shop as to the particular place where his shop is 
situated; for example, a particular trade is not only proper for such or such a part 
of the town, but a particular assortment of goods, even in the same way, suits 
one part of the town, or one town and not another; as he that sets up in the 
Strand, or near the Exchange, is likely to sell more rich silks, more fine 


Hollands, more fine broad-cloths, more fine toys and trinkets, than one of the 
same trade setting up in the skirts of the town, or at Ratcliff, or Wapping, or 
Redriff; and he that sets up in the capital city of a county, than he that is placed 
in a private market-town, in the same county; and he that is placed in a market- 
town, than he that is placed in a country village. A tradesman in a seaport town 
sorts himself different from one of the same trade in an inland town, though 
larger and more populous; and this the tradesman must weigh very maturely 
before he lays out his stock. 

Sometimes it happens a tradesman serves his apprenticeship in one town, and 
sets up in another; and sometimes circumstances altering, he removes from one 
town to another; the change is very important to him, for the goods, which he is 
to sell in the town he removes to, are sometimes so different from the sorts of 
goods which he sold in the place he removed from, though in the same way of 
trade, that he is at a great loss both in changing his hand, and in the judgment of 
buying. This made me insist, in a former chapter, that a tradesman should take 
all occasions to extend his knowledge in every kind of goods, that which way 
soever he may turn his hand, he may have judgment in every thing. 

In thus changing his circumstances of trade, he must learn, as well as he can, 
how to furnish his shop suitable to the place he is to trade in, and to sort his 
goods to the demand which he is like to have there; otherwise he will not only 
lose the customers for want of proper goods, but will very much lose by the 
goods which he lays in for sale, there being no demand for them where he is 
going. 

When merchants send adventures to our British colonies, it is usual with them 
to make up to each factor what they call a sortable cargo; that is to say, they 
want something of every thing that may furnish the tradesmen there with parcels 
fit to fill their shops, and invite their customers; and if they fail, and do not thus 
sort their cargoes, the factors there not only complain, as being ill sorted, but the 
cargo lies by unsold, because there is not a sufficient quantity of sorts to answer 
the demand, and make them all marketable together. 

It is the same thing here: if the tradesman’s shop is not well sorted, it is not 
suitably furnished, or fitted to supply his customers; and nothing dishonours him 
more than to have people come to buy things usual to be had in such shops, and 
go away without them. The next thing they say to one another is, ‘I went to that 
shop, but I could not be furnished; they are not stocked there for a trade; one 
seldom finds any thing there that is new or fashionable:’ and so they go away to 
another shop; and not only go away themselves, but carry others away with them 
—for it is observable, that the buyers or retail customers, especially the ladies, 
follow one another as sheep follow the flock; and if one buys a beautiful silk, or 


a cheap piece of Holland, or a new-fashioned thing of any kind, the next inquiry 
is, where it was bought; and the shop is presently recommended for a shop well 
sorted, and for a place where things are to be had not only cheap and good, but 
of the newest fashion, and where they have always great choice to please the 
curious, and to supply whatever is called for. And thus the trade runs away 
insensibly to the shops which are best sorted. 

3. The retail tradesman in especial, but even every tradesman in his station, 
must furnish himself with a competent stock of patience; I mean, that patience 
which is needful to bear with all sorts of impertinence, and the most provoking 
curiosity, that it is possible to imagine the buyers, even the worst of them, are or 
can be guilty of. A tradesman behind his counter must have no flesh and blood 
about him, no passions, no resentment. He must never be angry; no, not so much 
as seem to be so. If a customer tumbles him five hundred pounds’ worth of 
goods, and scarce bids money for any thing—nay, though they really come to his 
shop with no intent to buy, as many do, only to see what is to be sold, and if they 
cannot be better pleased than they are at some other shop where they intend to 
buy, it is all one, the tradesman must take it, and place it to the account of his 
calling, that it is his business to be ill used, and resent nothing; and so must 
answer as obligingly to those that give him an hour or two’s trouble and buy 
nothing, as he does to those who in half the time lay out ten or twenty pounds. 
The case is plain: it is his business to get money, to sell and please; and if some 
do give him trouble and do not buy, others make him amends, and do buy; and 
as for the trouble, it is the business of his shop. 

I have heard that some ladies, and those, too, persons of good note, have taken 
their coaches and spent a whole afternoon in Ludgate Street or Covent Garden, 
only to divert themselves in going from one mercer’s shop to another, to look 
upon their fine silks, and to rattle and banter the journeymen and shopkeepers, 
and have not so much as the least occasion, much less intention, to buy any 
thing; nay, not so much as carrying any money out with them to buy anything if 
they fancied it: yet this the mercers who understand themselves know their 
business too well to resent; nor if they really knew it, would they take the least 
notice of it, but perhaps tell the ladies they were welcome to look upon their 
goods; that it was their business to show them; and that if they did not come to 
buy now, they might perhaps see they were furnished to please them when they 
might have occasion. 

On the other hand, I have been told that sometimes those sorts of ladies have 
been caught in their own snare; that is to say, have been so engaged by the good 
usage of the shopkeeper, and so unexpectedly surprised with some fine thing or 
other that has been shown them, that they have been drawn in by their fancy 


against their design, to lay out money, whether they had it or no; that is to say, to 
buy, and send home for money to pay for it. 

But let it be how and which way it will, whether mercer or draper, or what 
trade you please, the man that stands behind the counter must be all courtesy, 
civility, and good manners; he must not be affronted, or any way moved, by any 
manner of usage, whether owing to casualty or design; if he sees himself ill used, 
he must wink, and not see it—he must at least not appear to see it, nor any way 
show dislike or distaste; if he does, he reproaches not only himself but his shop, 
and puts an ill name upon the general usuage of customers in it; and it is not to 
be imagined how, in this gossiping, tea-drinking age, the scandal will run, even 
among people who have had no knowledge of the person first complaining. 
‘Such a shop!’ says a certain lady to a citizen’s wife in conversation, as they 
were going to buy clothes; ‘I am resolved I won’t go to it; the fellow that keeps 
it is saucy and rude: if I lay out my money, I expect to be well used; if I don’t lay 
it out, I expect to be well treated.’ 

‘Why, Madam,’ says the citizen, ‘did the man of the shop use your ladyship 
ill?’ 

Lady.—No, I can’t say he used me ill, for I never was in his shop. 

Cit.—How does your ladyship know he does so then? 

Lady.—Why, I know he used another lady saucily, because she gave him a 
great deal of trouble, as he called it, and did not buy. 

Cit.—Was it the lady that told you so herself, Madam? 

Lady.—I don’t know, really, I have forgot who it was; but I have such a notion 
in my head, and I don’t care to try, for I hate the sauciness of shopkeepers when 
they don’t understand themselves. 

Cit.—Well; but, Madam, perhaps it may be a mistake—and the lady that told 
you was not the person neither? 

Lady.—Oh, Madam, I remember now who told me; it was my Lady Tattle, 
when I was at Mrs Whymsy’s on a visiting day; it was the talk of the whole 
circle, and all the ladies took notice of it, and said they would take care to shun 
that shop. 

Cit.—Sure, Madam, the lady was strangely used; did she tell any of the 
particulars? 

Lady.—No; I did not understand that she told the particulars, for it seems it 
was not to her, but to some other lady, a friend of hers; but it was all one; the 
company took as much notice of it as if it had been to her, and resented it as 
much, I assure you. 

Cit.—Yet, and without examining the truth of the fact. 

Lady.—We did not doubt the story. 


Cit.—But had no other proof of it, Madam, than her relation? 

Lady.—Why, that’s true; nobody asked for a proof; it was enough to tell the 
story. 

Cit.—What! though perhaps the lady did not know the person, or whether it 
was true or no, and perhaps had it from a third or fourth hand—your ladyship 
knows any body’s credit may be blasted at that rate. 

Lady.—We don’t inquire so nicely, you know, into the truth of stories at a tea- 
table. 

Cit.—No, Madam, that’s true; but when reputation is at stake, we should be a 
little careful too. 

Lady.—Why, that’s true too. But why are you so concerned about it, Madam? 
do you know the man that keeps the shop? 

Cit.—No otherwise, Madam, than that I have often bought there, and I always 
found them the most civil, obliging people in the world. 

Lady.—It may be they know you, Madam. 

Cit.—I am persuaded they don’t, for I seldom went but I saw new faces, for 
they have a great many servants and journeymen in the shop. 

Lady.—It may be you are easy to be pleased; you are good-humoured 
yourself, and cannot put their patience to any trial. 

Cit.—Indeed, Madam, just the contrary; I believe I made them tumble two or 
three hundred pounds’ worth of goods one day, and bought nothing; and yet it 
was all one; they used me as well as if I had laid out twenty pounds. 

Lady.—Why, so they ought. 

Cit—yYes, Madam, but then it is a token they do as they ought, and 
understand themselves. 

Lady.—Well, I don’t know much of it indeed, but thus I was told. 

Cit—Well, but if your ladyship would know the truth of it, you would do a 
piece of justice to go and try them. 

Lady.—Not I; besides, I have a mercer of my acquaintance. 

Cit—Well, Madam, I’ll wait on your ladyship to your own mercer, and if you 
can’t find any thing to your liking, will you go and try the other shop? 

Lady.—Oh! I am sure I shall deal if I go to my mercer. 

Cit.—Well, but if you should, let us go for a frolic, and give the other as much 
trouble as we can for nothing, and see how he’ll behave, for I want to be 
satisfied; if I find them as your ladyship has been told, I’ll never go there any 
more. 

Lady.—Upon that condition I agree—I will go with you; but I will go and lay 
out my money at my own mercer’s first, because I wont be tempted. 

Cit—Well, Madam, Ill wait on your ladyship till you have laid out your 


money. 

After this discourse they drove away to the mercer’s shop where the lady used 
to buy; and when they came there, the lady was surprised—the shop was shut up, 
and nobody to be seen. The next door was a laceman’s, and the journeyman 
being at the door, the lady sent her servant to desire him to speak a word or two 
to her; and when he came, says the lady to him, 

Pray, how long has Mr—’s shop been shut up? 

Laceman.—About a month, madam. 

Lady.—What! is Mr—dead? 

Laceman.—No, madam, he is not dead. 

Lady.—What then, pray? 

Laceman.—Something worse, madam; he has had some misfortunes. 

Lady.—I am very sorry to hear it, indeed. So her ladyship made her bow, and 
her coachman drove away. 

The short of the story was, her mercer was broke; upon which the city lady 
prevailed upon her ladyship to go to the other shop, which she did, but declared 
beforehand she would buy nothing, but give the mercer all the trouble she could; 
and so said the other. And to make the thing more sure, she would have them go 
into the shop single, because she fancied the mercer knew the city lady, and 
therefore would behave more civilly to them both on that account, the other 
having laid out her money there several times. Well, they went in, and the lady 
asked for such and such rich things, and had them shown her, to a variety that 
she was surprised at; but not the best or richest things they could show her gave 
her any satisfaction—either she did not like the pattern, or the colours did not 
suit her fancy, or they were too dear; and so she prepares to leave the shop, her 
coach standing at a distance, which she ordered, that they might not guess at her 
quality. 

But she was quite deceived in her expectation; for the mercer, far from 
treating her in the manner as she had heard, used her with the utmost civility and 
good manners. She treated him, on the contrary, as she said herself, even with a 
forced rudeness; she gave him all the impertinent trouble she was able, as above; 
and, pretending to like nothing he showed, turned away with an air of contempt, 
intimating that his shop was ill furnished, and that she should be easily served, 
she doubted not, at another. 

He told her he was very unhappy in not having any thing that suited her fancy 
—that, if she knew what particular things would please her, he would have them 
in two hours’ time for her, if all the French and Italian merchants’ warehouses in 
London, or all the weavers’ looms in Spitalfields, could furnish them. But when 
that would not do, she comes forward from his back shop, where she had 


plagued him about an hour and a half; and makes him the slight compliment of 
(in a kind of a scornful tone too), ‘I am sorry I have given you so much trouble.’ 

‘The trouble, madam, is nothing; it is my misfortune not to please you; but, as 
to trouble, my business is to oblige the ladies, my customers; if I show my 
goods, I may sell them; if I do not show them, I cannot; if it is not a trouble to 
you, I’ll show you every piece of goods in my shop; if you do not buy now, you 
may perhaps buy another time.’ And thus, in short, he pursued her with all the 
good words in the world, and waited on her towards the door. 

As she comes forward, there she spied the city lady, who had just used the 
partner as the lady had used the chief master; and there, as if it had been by mere 
chance, she salutes her with, ‘Your servant, cousin; pray, what brought you 
here?’ The cousin answers, ‘Madam, I am mighty glad to see your ladyship here; 
I have been haggling here a good while, but this gentleman and I cannot bargain, 
and I was just going away.’ 

‘Why, then,’ says the lady, ‘you have been just such another customer as I, for 
I have troubled the gentleman mercer this two hours, and I cannot meet with any 
thing to my mind.’ So away they go together to the door; and the lady gets the 
mercer to send one of his servants to bid her coachman drive to the door, 
showing him where the fellow stood. 

While the boy was gone, she takes the city lady aside, and talking softly, the 
mercer and his partner, seeing them talk together, withdrew, but waited at a 
distance to be ready to hand them to the coach. So they began a new discourse, 
as follows:— 

Lady.—Well, I am satisfied this man has been ill used in the world. 

Cit.—Why, Madam, how does your ladyship find him? 

Lady.—Only the most obliging, most gentleman-like man of a tradesman that 
ever I met with in my life. 

Cit.—But did your ladyship try him as you said you would? 

Lady.—Try him! I believe he has tumbled three thousand pounds’ worth of 
goods for me. 

Cit.—Did you oblige him to do so? 

Lady.—I forced him to it, indeed, for I liked nothing. 

Cit.—Is he well stocked with goods? 

Lady.—I told him his shop was ill furnished. 

Cit.—What did he say to that? 

Lady.—Say! why he carried me into another inner shop, or warehouse, where 
he had goods to a surprising quantity and value, I confess. 

Cit.—And what could you say, then? 

Lady.—Say! in truth I was ashamed to say any more, but still was resolved not 


to be pleased, and so came away, as you see. 

Cit.—And he has not disobliged you at all, has he? 

Lady.—Just the contrary, indeed. (Here she repeated the words the mercer had 
said to her, and the modesty and civility he had treated her with.) 

Cit.—Well, Madam, I assure you I have been faithful to my promise, for you 
cannot have used him so ill as I have used his partner—for I have perfectly 
abused him for having nothing to please me—I did as good as tell him I believed 
he was going to break, and that he had no choice. 

Lady.—And how did he treat you? 

Cit.—Just in the same manner as his partner did your ladyship, all mild and 
mannerly, smiling, and in perfect temper; for my part, if I was a young wench 
again, I should be in love with such a man. 

Lady.—Well, but what shall we do now? 

Cit.—Why, be gone. I think we have teazed them enough; it would be cruel to 
bear-bait them any more. 

Lady.—No, I am not for teazing them any more; but shall we really go away, 
and buy nothing? 

Cit.—Nay, that shall be just as your ladyship pleases—you know I promised 
you I would not buy; that is to say, unless you discharge me of that obligation. 

Lady.—I cannot, for shame, go out of this shop, and lay out nothing. 

Cit.—Did your ladyship see any thing that pleased you? 

Lady.—I only saw some of the finest things in England—I don’t think all the 
city of Paris can outdo him. 

Cit—Well, madam, if you resolve to buy, let us go and look again. 

Lady.—’Come, then.’ And upon that the lady, turning to the mercer—’Come, 
sir,’ says she, ‘I think I will look upon that piece of brocade again; I cannot find 
in my heart to give you all this trouble for nothing.’ 

‘Madam,’ says the mercer, ‘I shall be very glad if I can be so happy as to 
please you; but, I beseech your ladyship, don’t speak of the trouble, for that is 
the duty of our trade; we must never think our business a trouble.’ 

Upon this the ladies went back with him into his inner shop, and laid out 
between sixty and seventy pounds, for they both bought rich suits of clothes, and 
used his shop for many years after. 

The short inference from this long discourse is this: That here you see, and I 
could give many examples very like this, how, and in what manner, a 
shopkeeper is to behave himself in the way of his business—what impertinences, 
what taunts, flouts, and ridiculous things, he must bear in his business, and must 
not show the least return, or the least signal of disgust—he must have no 
passions, no fire in his temper—he must be all soft and smooth: nay, if his real 


temper be naturally fiery and hot, he must show none of it in his shop—he must 
be a perfect complete hypocrite, if he will be a complete tradesman. 

It is true, natural tempers are not to be always counterfeited—the man cannot 
easily be a lamb in his shop, and a lion in himself; but let it be easy or hard, it 
must be done, and it is done. There are men who have, by custom and usage, 
brought themselves to it, that nothing could be meeker and milder than they, 
when behind the counter, and yet nothing be more furious and raging in every 
other part of life—nay, the provocations they have met with in their shops have 
so irritated their rage, that they would go upstairs from their shop, and fall into 
phrensies, and a kind of madness, and beat their heads against the wall, and 
mischief themselves, if not prevented, till the violence of it had gotten vent, and 
the passions abate and cool. Nay, I heard once of a shopkeeper that behaved 
himself thus to such an extreme, that, when he was provoked by the 
impertinence of the customers, beyond what his temper could bear, he would go 
upstairs and beat his wife, kick his children about like dogs, and be as furious for 
two or three minutes as a man chained down in Bedlam, and when the heat was 
over, would sit down and cry faster then the children he had abused; and after 
the fit was over he would go down into his shop again, and be as humble, as 
courteous, and as calm as any man whatever—so absolute a government of his 
passions had he in the shop, and so little out of it; in the shop a soul-less animal 
that can resent nothing, and in the family a madman; in the shop meek like the 
lamb, but in the family outrageous like a Lybian lion. 

The sum of the matter is this: it is necessary for a tradesman to subject 
himself, by all the ways possible, to his business; his customers are to be his 
idols: so far as he may worship idols by allowance, he is to bow down to them 
and worship them;_at least, he is not any way to displease them, or show any 
disgust or distaste at any thing they say or do. The bottom of it all is, that he is 
intending to get money by them; and it is not for him that gets money by them to 
offer the least inconvenience to them by whom he gets it; but he is to consider, 
that, as Solomon says, “The borrower is servant to the lender,’ so the seller is 
servant to the buyer. 

When a tradesman has thus conquered all his passions, and can stand before 
the storm of impertinence, he is said to be fitted up for the main article, namely, 
the inside of the counter. 

On the other hand, we see that the contrary temper, nay, but the very 
suggestion of it, hurries people on to ruin their trade, to disoblige the customers, 
to quarrel with them, and drive them away. We see by the lady above, after 
having seen the ways she had taken to put this man out of temper—I say, we see 
it conquered her temper, and brought her to lay out her money cheerfully, and be 


his customer ever after. 

A sour, morose, dogmatic temper would have sent these ladies both away with 
their money in their pockets; but the man’s patience and temper drove the lady 
back to lay out her money, and engaged her entirely. 


[The necessity here insisted on seems a hard one, and scarcely consistent with 
a just morality. Yet, if the tradesman takes a right view of his situation, he will 
scarcely doubt the propriety of Defoe’s advice. He must consider, that, in his 
shop, he is, as it were, acting a part. He performs a certain character in the drama 
of our social arrangements, one which requires all the civility and forbearance 
above insisted on. He is not called upon, in such circumstances, to feel, speak, 
and act, as he would find himself in honour required to do in his private or 
absolutely personal capacity—in his own house, for instance, or in any public 
place where he mingled on a footing of equality with his fellow-citizens. 
Accordingly, there is such a general sense of the justifiableness of his 
conducting himself in this submissive spirit, that no one would think of imputing 
it to him as a fault; but he would be more apt to be censured or ridiculed if he 
had so little sense as to take offence, in his capacity of tradesman, at any thing 
which it would only concern him to resent if it were offered to him in his 
Capacity as a private citizen. 

An incident, somewhat like that so dramatically related by Defoe, occurred a 
few years ago in the northern capital. A lady had, through whim, pestered a 
mercer in the manner related in the text, turning over all his goods, and only 
treating him with rudeness in return. When she finally turned to leave the shop, 
to inquire, as she said, for better and cheaper goods elsewhere, she found that a 
shower was falling, against which she had no protection. The tradesman, who 
had politely shown her to the door, observing her hesitate on the threshold at 
sight of the rain, requested her to wait a moment, and, stepping backwards for 
his umbrella, instantly returned, and, in the kindest accents, requested her to 
accept the loan of it. She took it, and went away, but in a few minutes returned 
it, in a totally different frame of spirit, and not only purchased extensively on 
this occasion, but became a constant customer for the future. 

Another tradesman in the same city was so remarkable for his imperturbable 
civility, that it became the subject of a bet—an individual undertaking to irritate 
him, or, if he failed, to forfeit a certain sum. He went to the shop, and caused an 
immense quantity of the finest silks to be turned over, after which he coolly 
asked for a pennyworth of a certain splendid piece of satin. ‘By all means,’ said 
the discreet trader; ‘allow me, Sir, to have your penny.’ The coin was handed to 


him, and, taking up the piece of satin, and placing the penny on the end of it, he 
cut round with his scissors, thus detaching a little bit of exactly the size and 
shape of the piece of money which was to purchase it. This, with the most polite 
air imaginable, he handed to his customer, whose confusion may be imagined. | 


[It appears to the editor that the case is here somewhat over-stated. While 
imperterbable good temper and civility are indispensible in the shopkeeper, it is 
not impossible that he may also err in displaying a too great obsequiousness of 
manner. This, by disgusting the common sense and good taste of customers, may 
do as much harm as want of civility. A too pressing manner, likewise, does 
harm, by causing the customer to feel as if he were obliged to purchase. The 
medium of an easy, obliging, and good-humoured manner, is perhaps what suits 
best. But here, as in many other things, it is not easy to lay down any general 
rule. Much must be left to the goos sense and tact of the trader. ] 


CHAPTER IX 


OF OTHER REASONS FOR THE TRADESMAN’S DISASTERS: AND, 
FIRST, OF INNOCENT DIVERSIONS 


A few directions seasonably given, and wisely received, will be sufficient to 
guide a tradesman in a right management of his business, so as that, if he 
observes them, he may secure his prosperity and success: but it requires a long 
and serious caveat to warn him of the dangers he meets with in his way. Trade is 
a straight and direct way, if they will but keep in it with a steady foot, and not 
wander, and launch out here and there, as a loose head and giddy fancy will 
prompt them to do. 

The road, I say, is straight and direct; but there are many tumings and 
openings in it, both to the right hand and to the left, in which, if a tradesman but 
once ventures to step awry, it is ten thousand to one but he loses himself, and 
very rarely finds his way back again; at least if he does, it is like a man that has 
been lost in a wood; he comes out with a scratched face, and torn clothes, tired 
and spent, and does not recover himself in a long while after. 

In a word, one steady motion carries him up, but many things assist to pull 
him down; there are many ways open to his ruin, but few to his rising: and 
though employment is said to be the best fence against temptations, and he that 
is busy heartily in his business, temptations to idleness and negligence will not 
be so busy about him, yet tradesmen are as often drawn from their business as 
other men; and when they are so, it is more fatal to them a great deal, than it is to 
gentlemen and persons whose employments do not call for their personal 
attendance so much as a shop does. 

Among the many turnings and bye-lanes, which, as I say, are to be met with in 
the straight road of trade, there are two as dangerous and fatal to their prosperity 
as the worst, though they both carry an appearance of good, and promise 
contrary to what they perform; these are— 

I. Pleasures and diversions, especially such as they will have us call innocent 
diversions. 

II. Projects and adventures, and especially such as promise mountains of profit 
in nubibus [in the clouds], and are therefore the more likely to ensnare the poor 
eager avaricious tradesman. 

1. I am now to speak of the first, namely, pleasures and diversions. I cannot 


allow any pleasures to be innocent, when they turn away either the body or the 
mind of a tradesman from the one needful thing which his calling makes 
necessary, and that necessity makes his duty—I mean, the application both of his 
hands and head to his business. Those pleasures and diversions may be innocent 
in themselves, which are not so to him: there are very few things in the world 
that are simply evil, but things are made circumstantially evil when they are not 
so in themselves: killing a man is not simply sinful; on the contrary, it is not 
lawful only, but a duty, when justice and the laws of God or man require it; but 
when done maliciously, from any corrupt principle, or to any corrupted end, is 
murder, and the worst of crimes. 

Pleasures and diversions are thus made criminal, when a man is engaged in 
duty to a full attendance upon such business as those pleasures and diversions 
necessarily interfere with and interrupt; those pleasures, though innocent in 
themselves, become a fault in him, because his legal avocations demand his 
attendance in another place. Thus those pleasures may be lawful to another man, 
which are not so to him, because another man has not the same obligation to a 
calling, the same necessity to apply to it, the same cry of a family, whose bread 
may depend upon his diligence, as a tradesman has. 

Solomon, the royal patron of industry, tells us, ‘He that is a lover of pleasure, 
shall be a poor man.’ I must not doubt but Solomon is to be understood of 
tradesmen and working men, such as I am writing of, whose time and 
application is due to their business, and who, in pursuit of their pleasures, are 
sure to neglect their shops, or employments, and I therefore render the words 
thus, to the present purpose—’The tradesman that is a lover of pleasure, shall be 
a poor man.’ I hope I do not wrest the Scripture in my interpretation of it; I am 
sure it agrees with the whole tenor of the wise man’s other discourses. 

When I see young shopkeepers keep horses, ride a-hunting, learn dog- 
language, and keep the sportsmen’s brogue upon their tongues, I will not say I 
read their destiny, for I am no fortuneteller, but I do say, I am always afraid for 
them; especially when I know that either their fortunes and beginnings are below 
it, or that their trades are such as in a particular manner to require their constant 
attendance. As to see a barber abroad on a Saturday, a corn-factor abroad on a 
Wednesday and Friday, or a Blackwell-hall man on a Thursday, you may as well 
say a country shopkeeper should go a-hunting on a market-day, or go a-feasting 
at the fair day of the town where he lives; and yet riding and hunting are 
otherwise lawful diversions, and in their kind very good for exercise and health. 

I am not for making a galley-slave of a shopkeeper, and have him chained 
down to the oar; but if he be a wise, a prudent, and a diligent tradesman, he will 
allow himself as few excursions as possible. 


Business neglected is business lost; it is true, there are some businesses which 
require less attendance than others, and give a man less occasion of application; 
but, in general, that tradesman who can satisfy himself to be absent from his 
business, must not expect success; if he is above the character of a diligent 
tradesman, he must then be above the business too, and should leave it to 
somebody, that, having more need of it, will think it worth his while to mind it 
better. 

Nor, indeed, is it possible a tradesman should be master of any of the 
qualifications which I have set down to denominate him complete, if he neglects 
his shop and his time, following his pleasures and diversions. 

I will allow that the man is not vicious and wicked, that he is not addicted to 
drunkenness, to women, to gaming, or any such things as those, for those are not 
woundings, but murder, downright killing. A man may wound and hurt himself 
sometimes, in the rage of an ungoverned passion, or in a phrensy or fever, and 
intend no more; but if he shoots himself through the head, or hangs himself, we 
are sure then he intended to kill and destroy himself, and he dies inevitably. 

For a tradesman to follow his pleasures, which indeed is generally attended 
with a slighting of his business, leaving his shop to servants or others, it is 
evident to me that he is indifferent whether it thrives or no; and, above all, it is 
evident that his heart is not in his business; that he does not delight in it, or look 
on it with pleasure. To a complete tradesman there is no pleasure equal to that of 
being in his business, no delight equal to that of seeing himself thrive, to see 
trade flow in upon him, and to be satisfied that he goes on prosperously. He will 
never thrive, that cares not whether he thrives or no. As trade is the chief 
employment of his life, and is therefore called, by way of eminence, his 
business, so it should be made the chief delight of his life. The tradesman that 
does not love his business, will never give it due attendance. 

Pleasure is a bait to the mind, and the mind will attract the body: where the 
heart is, the object shall always have the body’s company. The great objection I 
meet with from young tradesmen against this argument is, they follow no 
unlawful pleasures; they do not spend their time in taverns, and drinking to 
excess; they do not spend their money in gaming, and so stock-starve their 
business, and rob the shop to supply the extravagant losses of play; or they do 
not spend their hours in ill company and debaucheries; all they do, is a little 
innocent diversion in riding abroad now and then for the air, and for their health, 
and to ease their thoughts of the throng of other affairs which are heavy upon 
them, &c. 

These, I say, are the excuses of young tradesmen; and, indeed, they are young 
excuses, and, I may say truly, have nothing in them. It is perhaps true, or I may 


grant it so for the present purpose, that the pleasure the tradesman takes is, as he 
says, not unlawful, and that he follows only a little innocent diversion; but let me 
tell him, the words are ill put together, and the diversion is rather recommended 
from the word little, than from the word innocent: if it be, indeed, but little, it 
may be innocent; but the case is quite altered by the extent of the thing; and the 
innocence lies here, not in the nature of the thing, not in the diversion or pleasure 
that is taken, but in the time it takes; for if the man spends the time in it which 
should be spent in his shop or warehouse, and his business suffers by his 
absence, as it must do, if the absence is long at a time, or often practised—the 
diversion so taken becomes criminal to him, though the same diversion might be 
innocent in another. 

Thus I have heard a young tradesman, who loved his bottle, excuse himself, 
and say, ‘It is true, I have been at the tavern, but I was treated, it cost me 
nothing.’ And this, he thinks, clears him of all blame; not considering that when 
he spends no money, yet he spends five times the value of the money in time. 
Another says, ‘Why, indeed, I was at the tavern yesterday all the afternoon, but I 
could not help it, and I spent but sixpence.’ But at the same time perhaps it might 
be said he spent five pounds’ worth of time, his business being neglected, his 
shop unattended, his books not posted, his letters not written, and the like—for 
all those things are works necessary to a tradesman, as well as the attendance on 
his shop, and infinitely above the pleasure of being treated at the expense of his 
time. All manner of pleasures should buckle and be subservient to business: he 
that makes his pleasure be his business, will never make his business be a 
pleasure. Innocent pleasures become sinful, when they are used to excess, and so 
it is here; the most innocent diversion becomes criminal, when it breaks in upon 
that which is the due and just employment of the man’s life. Pleasures rob the 
tradesman, and how, then, can he call them innocent diversions? They are 
downright thieves; they rob his shop of his attendance, and of the time which he 
ought to bestow there; they rob his family of their due support, by the man’s 
neglecting that business by which they are to be supported and maintained; and 
they oftentimes rob the creditors of their just debts, the tradesman sinking by the 
inordinate use of those innocent diversions, as he calls them, as well by the 
expense attending them, as the loss of his time, and neglect of his business, by 
which he is at last reduced to the necessity of shutting up shop in earnest, which 
was indeed as good as shut before. A shop without a master is like the same shop 
on a middling holiday, half shut up, and he that keeps it long so, need not doubt 
but he may in a little time more shut it quite up. 

In short, pleasure is a thief to business; how any man can call it innocent, let 
him answer that does so; it robs him every way, as I have said above: and if the 


tradesman be a Christian, and has any regard to religion and his duty, I must tell 
him, that when upon his disasters he shall reflect, and see that he has ruined 
himself and his family, by following too much those diversions and pleasures 
which he thought innocent, and which perhaps in themselves were really so, he 
will find great cause to repent of that which he insisted on as innocent; he will 
find himself lost, by doing lawful things, and that he made those innocent things 
sinful, and those lawful things unlawful to him. Thus, as they robbed his family 
and creditors before of their just debts—for maintenance is a tradesman’s just 
debt to his family, and a wife and children are as much a tradesman’s real 
creditors as those who trusted him with their goods—TI say, as his innocent 
pleasures robbed his family and creditors before, they will rob him now of his 
peace, and of all that calm of soul which an honest, industrious, though 
unfortunate, tradesman meets with under his disasters. 

I am asked here, perhaps, how much pleasure an honest-meaning tradesman 
may be allowed to take? for it cannot be supposed I should insist that all pleasure 
is forbidden him, that he must have no diversion, no spare hours, no intervals 
from hurry and fatigue; that would be to pin him down to the very floor of his 
shop, as John Sheppard was locked down to the floor of his prison. 

The answer to this question every prudent tradesman may make for himself: if 
his pleasure is in his shop, and in his business, there is no danger of him; but if 
he has an itch after exotic diversions—I mean such as are foreign to his shop, 
and to his business, and which I therefore call exotic—let him honestly and fairly 
State the case between his shop and his diversions, and judge impartially for 
himself. So much pleasure, and no more, may be innocently taken, as does not 
interfere with, or do the least damage to his business, by taking him away from 
it. 

Every moment that his trade wants him in his shop or warehouse, it is his duty 
to be there; it is not enough to say, I believe I shall not be wanted; or I believe I 
shall suffer no loss by my absence. He must come to a point and not deceive 
himself; if he does, the cheat is all his own. If he will not judge sincerely at first, 
he will reproach himself sincerely at last; for there is no fraud against his own 
reflections: a man is very rarely a hypocrite to himself. 

The rule may be, in a few words, thus: those pleasures or diversions, and those 
only, can be innocent, which the man may or does use, or allow himself to use, 
without hindrance of, or injury to, his business and reputation. 

Let the diversions or pleasures in question be what they will, and how 
innocent soever they are in themselves, they are not so to him, because they 
interrupt or interfere with his business, which is his immediate duty. I have 
mentioned the circumstance which touches this part too, namely, that there may 


be a time when even the needful duties of religion may become faults, and 
unseasonable, when another more needful attendance calls for us to apply to it; 
much more, then, those things which are only barely lawful. There is a visible 
difference between the things which we may do, and the things which we must 
do. Pleasures at certain seasons are allowed, and we may give ourselves some 
loose to them; but business, I mean to the man of business, is that needful thing, 
of which it is not to be said it may, but it must be done. 

Again, those pleasures which may not only be lawful in themselves, but which 
may be lawful to other men, yet are criminal and unlawful to him. To gentlemen 
of fortunes and estates, who being born to large possessions, and have no 
avocations of this kind, it is certainly lawful to spend their spare hours on 
horseback, with their hounds or hawks, pursuing their game; or, on foot, with 
their gun and their net, and their dogs to kill the hares or birds, &c.—all which 
we Call sport. These are the men that can, with a particular satisfaction, when 
they come home, say they have only taken an innocent diversion; and yet even in 
these, there are not wanting some excesses which take away the innocence of 
them, and consequently the satisfaction in their reflection, and therefore it was I 
said it was lawful to them to spend their spare hours—by which I am to be 
understood, those hours which are not due to more solemn and weighty 
occasions, such as the duties of religion in particular. But as this is not my 
present subject, I proceed; for I am not talking to gentlemen now, but to 
tradesmen. 

The prudent tradesman will, in time, consider what he ought or ought not to 
do, in his own particular case, as to his pleasures—not what another man may or 
may not do. In short, nothing of pleasure or diversion can be innocent to him, 
whatever it may be to another, if it injures his business, if it takes either his time, 
or his mind, or his delight, or his attendance, from his business; nor can all the 
little excuses, of its being for his health, and for the needful unbending the bow 
of the mind, from the constant application of business, for all these must stoop to 
the great article of his shop and business; though I might add, that the bare 
taking the air for health, and for a recess to the mind, is not the thing I am talking 
of—it is the taking an immoderate liberty, and spending an immoderate length of 
time, and that at unseasonable and improper hours, so as to make his pleasures 
and diversions be prejudicial to his business—this is the evil I object to, and this 
is too much the ruin of the tradesmen of this age; and thus any man who calmly 
reads these papers will see I ought to be understood. 

Nor do I confine this discourse to the innocent diversions of a horse, and 
riding abroad to take the air; things which, as above, are made hurtful and 
unlawful to him, only as they are hindrances to his business, and are more or less 


so, as they rob his shop or warehouse, or business, or his attendance and time, 
and cause him to draw his affections off from his calling. 

But we see other and new pleasures daily crowding in upon the tradesman, 
and some which no age before this have been in danger of—I mean, not to such 
an excess as is now the case, and consequently there were fewer tradesmen 
drawn into the practice. 

The present age is a time of gallantry and gaiety; nothing of the present pride 
and vanity was known, or but very little of it, in former times: the baits which 
are every where laid for the corruption of youth, and for the ruin of their 
fortunes, were never so many and so mischievous as they are now. 

We scarce now see a tradesman’s apprentice come to his fifth year, but he gets 
a long wig and a sword, and a set of companions suitable; and this wig and 
sword, being left at proper and convenient places, are put on at night after the 
shop is shut, or when they can slip out to go a-raking in, and when they never 
fail of company ready to lead them into all manner of wickedness and 
debauchery; and from this cause it is principally that so many apprentices are 
ruined, and run away from their masters before they come out of their times— 
more, I am persuaded, now, than ever were to be found before. 

Nor, as I said before, will I charge the devil with having any hand in the ruin 
of these young fellows—indeed, he needs not trouble himself about them, they 
are his own by early choice—they anticipate temptation, and are as forward as 
the devil can desire them to be. These may be truly said to be drawn aside of 
their own lusts, and enticed—they need no tempter. 

But of these I may also say, they seldom trouble the tradesmen’s class; they 
get ruined early, and finish the tradesman before they begin, so my discourse is 
not at present directed much to them; indeed, they are past advice before they 
come in my way. 

Indeed, I knew one of these sort of gentlemen-apprentices make an attempt to 
begin, and set up his trade—he was a dealer in what they call Crooked-lane 
wares: he got about £300 from his father, an honest plain countryman, to set him 
up, and his said honest father exerted himself to the utmost to send him up so 
much money. 

When he had gotten the money, he took a shop near the place where he had 
served his time, and entering upon the shop, he had it painted, and fitted up, and 
some goods he bought in order to furnish it; but before that, he was obliged to 
pay about £70 of the money to little debts, which he had contracted in his 
apprenticeship, at two or three ale-houses, for drink and eatables, treats, and 
junketings; and at the barber’s for long perukes, at the sempstress’s for fine 
Holland-shirts, turn-overs, white gloves, &c, to make a beau of him, and at 


several other places. 

When he came to dip into this, and found that it wanted still £30 or £40 to 
equip him for the company which he had learned to keep, he took care to do this 
first; and being delighted with his new dress, and how like a gentleman he 
looked, he was resolved, before he opened a shop, to take his swing a little in the 
town; so away he went, with two of his neighbour’s apprentices, to the play- 
house, thence to the tavern, not far from his dwelling, and there they fell to 
cards, and sat up all night—and thus they spent about a fortnight; the rest just 
creeping into their masters’ houses, by the connivance of their fellow-servants, 
and he getting a bed in the tavern, where what he spent, to be sure, made them 
willing enough to oblige him—that is to say, to encourage him to ruin himself. 

They then changed their course, indeed, and went to the ball, and that 
necessarily kept them out the most part of the night, always having their supper 
dressed at the tavern at their return; and thus, in a few words, he went on till he 
made way through all the remaining money he had left, and was obliged to call 
his creditors together, and break before he so much as opened his shop—TI say, 
his creditors, for great part of the goods which he had furnished his shop with 
were unpaid for; perhaps some few might be bought with ready money. 

This man, indeed, is the only tradesman that ever I met with, that set up and 
broke before his shop was open; others I have indeed known make very quick 
work of it. 

But this part rather belongs to another head. I am at present not talking of 
madmen, as I hope, indeed, I am not writing to madmen, but I am talking of 
tradesmen undone by lawful things, by what they call innocent and harmless 
things—such as riding abroad, or walking abroad to take the air, and to divert 
themselves, dogs, gun, country-sport, and city-recreation. These things are 
certainly lawful, and in themselves very innocent; nay, they may be needful for 
health, and to give some relaxation to the mind, hurried with too much business; 
but the needfulness of them is so much made an excuse, and the excess of them 
is so injurious to the tradesman’s business and to his time, which should be set 
apart for his shop and his trade, that there are not a few tradesmen thus lawfully 
ruined, as I may call it—in a word, lawful or unlawful, their shop is neglected, 
their business goes behind-hand, and it is all one to the subject of breaking, and 
to the creditor, whether the man was undone by being a knave, or by being a 
fool; it is all one whether he lost his trade by scandalous immoral negligence, or 
by sober or religious negligence. 

In a word, business languishes, while the tradesman is absent, and neglects it, 
be it for his health or for his pleasure, be it in good company or in bad, be it from 
a good or an ill design; and if the business languishes, the tradesman will not be 


long before he languishes too; for nothing can support the tradesman but his 
supporting his trade by a due attendance and application. 


CHAPTER X 


OF EXTRAVAGANT AND EXPENSIVE LIVING; ANOTHER STEP TO A 
TRADESMAN’S DISASTER 


Hitherto I have written of tradesmen ruined by lawful and innocent diversions; 
and, indeed, these are some of the most dangerous pits for a tradesman to fall 
into, because men are so apt to be insensible of the danger: a ship may as well be 
lost in a calm smooth sea, and an easy fair gale of wind, as in a storm, if they 
have no pilot, or the pilot be ignorant or unwary; and disasters of that nature 
happen as frequently as any others, and are as fatal. When rocks are apparent, 
and the pilot, bold and wilful, runs directly upon them, without fear or wit, we 
know the fate of the ship—it must perish, and all that are in it will inevitably be 
lost; but in a smooth sea, a bold shore, an easy gale, the unseen rocks or shoals 
are the only dangers, and nothing can hazard them but the skilfulness of the 
pilot: and thus it is in trade. Open debaucheries and extravagances, and a 
profusion of expense, as well as a general contempt of business, these are open 
and current roads to a tradesman’s destruction; but a silent going on, in pursuit 
of innocent pleasures, a smooth and calm, but sure neglect of his shop, and time, 
and business, will as effectually and as surely ruin the tradesman as the other; 
and though the means are not so scandalous, the effect is as certain. But I 
proceed to the other. 

Next to immoderate pleasures, the tradesman ought to be warned against 
immoderate expense. This is a terrible article, and more particularly so to the 
tradesman, as custom has now, as it were on purpose for their undoing, 
introduced a general habit of, and as it were a general inclination among all sorts 
of people to, an expensive way of living; to which might be added a kind of 
necessity of it; for that even with the greatest prudence and frugality a man 
cannot now support a family with the ordinary expense, which the same family 
might have been maintained with some few years ago: there is now (1) a weight 
of taxes upon almost all the necessaries of life, bread and flesh excepted, as 
coals, salt, malt, candles, soap, leather, hops, wine, fruit, and all foreign 
consumptions; (2) a load of pride upon the temper of the nation, which, in spite 
of taxes and the unusual dearess of every thing, yet prompts people to a 
profusion in their expenses. 

This is not so properly called a tax upon the tradesmen; | think rather, it may 


be called a plague upon them: for there is, first, the dearness of every necessary 
thing to make living expensive; and secondly, an unconquerable aversion to any 
restraint; so that the poor will be like the rich, and the rich like the great, and the 
great like the greatest—and thus the world runs on to a kind of distraction at this 
time: where it will end, time must discover. 

Now, the tradesman I speak of, if he will thrive, he must resolve to begin as he 
can go on; and if he does so, in a word, he must resolve to live more under 
restraint than ever tradesmen of his class used to do; for every necessary thing 
being, as I have said, grown dearer than before, he must entirely omit all the 
enjoyment of the unnecessaries which he might have allowed himself before, or 
perhaps be obliged to an expense beyond the income of his trade: and in either of 
these cases he has a great hardship upon him. 

When I talk of immoderate expenses, I must be understood not yet to mean the 
extravagances of wickedness and debaucheries; there are so many sober 
extravagances, and so many grave sedate ways for a tradesman’s ruin, and they 
are so much more dangerous than those hair-brained desperate ways of gaming 
and debauchery, that I think it is the best service I can do the tradesmen to lay 
before them those sunk rocks (as the seamen call them), those secret dangers in 
the first place, that they may know how to avoid them; and as for the other 
common ways, common discretion will supply them with caution for those, and 
their senses will be their protection. 

The dangers to the tradesmen whom I am directing myself to, are from lawful 
things, and such as before are called innocent; for I am speaking to the sober part 
of tradesmen, who yet are often ruined and overthrown in trade; and perhaps as 
many such miscarry, as of the mad and extravagant, particularly because their 
number far exceeds them. Expensive living is a kind of slow fever; it is not so 
open, so threatening and dangerous, as the ordinary distemper which goes by 
that name, but it preys upon the spirits, and, when its degrees are increased to a 
height, is as fatal and as sure to kill as the other: it is a secret enemy, that feeds 
upon the vitals; and when it has gone its full length, and the languishing 
tradesman is weakened in his solid part, I mean his stock, then it overwhelms 
him at once. 

Expensive living feeds upon the life and blood of the tradesman, for it eats 
into the two most essential branches of his trade, namely, his credit and his cash; 
the first is its triumph, and the last is its food: nothing goes out to cherish the 
exorbitance, but the immediate money; expenses seldom go on trust, they are 
generally supplied and supported with ready money, whatever are not. 

This expensive way of living consists in several things, which are all indeed in 
their degree ruinous to the tradesman; such as 


1. Expensive house-keeping, or family extravagance. 

2. Expensive dressing, or the extravagance of fine clothes. 

3. Expensive company, or keeping company above himself. 

4. Expensive equipages, making a show and ostentation of figure in the world. 

I might take them all in bulk, and say, what has a young tradesman to do with 
these? and yet where is there a tradesman now to be found, who is not more or 
less guilty? It is, as I have said, the general vice of the times; the whole nation 
are more or less in the crime; what with necessity and inclination, where is the 
man or the family that lives as such families used to live? 

In short, good husbandry and frugality is quite out of fashion, and he that goes 
about to set up for the practice of it, must mortify every thing about him that has 
the least tincture of frugality; it is the mode to live high, to spend more than we 
get, to neglect trade, contemn care and concern, and go on without forecast, or 
without consideration; and, in consequence, it is the mode to go on to extremity, 
to break, become bankrupt and beggars, and so going off the trading stage, leave 
it open for others to come after us, and do the same. 

To begin with house-keeping. I have already hinted, that every thing 
belonging to the family subsistence bears a higher price than usual, I may say, 
than ever; at the same time I can neither undertake to prove that there is more got 
by selling, or more ways to get it, I mean to a tradesman, than there was 
formerly; the consequence then must be, that the tradesmen do not grow rich 
faster than formerly; at least we may venture to say this of tradesmen and their 
families, comparing them with former times, namely, that there is not more got, 
and I am satisfied there is less laid up, than was then; or, if you will have it, that 
tradesmen get less and spend more than they ever did. How they should be richer 
than they were in those times, is very hard to say. 

That all things are dearer than formerly to a house-keeper, needs little 
demonstration; the taxes necessarily infer it from the weight of them, and the 
many things charged; for, besides the things enumerated above, we find all 
articles of foreign importation are increased by the high duties laid on them; 
such as linen, especially fine linen; silk, especially foreign wrought silk: every 
thing eatable, drinkable, and wearable, are made heavy to us by high and 
exorbitant customs and excises, as brandies, tobacco, sugar; deals and timber for 
building; oil, wine, spice, raw silks, calico, chocolate, coffee, tea; on some of 
these the duties are more than doubled: and yet that which is most observable is, 
that such is the expensive humour of the times, that not a family, no, hardly of 
the meanest tradesman, but treat their friends with wine, or punch, or fine ale; 
and have their parlours set off with the tea-table and the chocolate-pot—treats 
and liquors all exotic, foreign and new among tradesmen, and terrible articles in 


their modern expenses; which have nothing to be said for them, either as to the 
expense of them, or the helps to health which they boast of: on the contrary, they 
procure us rheumatic bodies and consumptive purses, and can no way pass with 
me for necessaries; but being needless, they add to the expense, by sending us to 
the doctors and apothecaries to cure the breaches which they make in our health, 
and are themselves the very worst sort of superfluities. 

But I come back to necessaries; and even in them, family-expenses are 
extremely risen, provisions are higher rated—no provisions that I know of, 
except only bread, mutton, and fish, but are made dearer than ever—house-rent, 
in almost all the cities and towns of note in England, is excessively and 
extremely dearer, and that in spite of such innumerable buildings as we see 
almost everywhere raised up, as well in the country as in London, and the parts 
adjacent. 

Add to the rents of houses, the wages of servants. A tradesman, be he ever so 
much inclined to good husbandry, cannot always do his kitchen-work himself, 
suppose him a bachelor, or can his wife, suppose him married, and suppose her 
to have brought him any portion, be his bedfellow and his cook too. These maid- 
servants, then, are to be considered, and are an exceeding tax upon house- 
keepers; those who were formerly hired at three pounds to four pounds a-year 
wages, now demand five, six and eight pounds a-year; nor do they double 
anything upon us but their wages and their pride; for, instead of doing more 
work for their advance of wages, they do less: and the ordinary work of families 
cannot now be performed by the same number of maids, which, in short, is a tax 
upon the upper sort of tradesmen, and contributes very often to their disasters, by 
the extravagant keeping three or four maid-servants in a house, nay, sometimes 
five, where two formerly were thought sufficient. This very extravagance is 
such, that talking lately with a man very well experienced in this matter, he told 
me he had been making his calculations on that very particular, and he found by 
computation, that the number of servants kept by all sorts of people, tradesmen 
as well as others, was so much increased, that there are in London, and the towns 
within ten miles of it, take it every way, above a hundred thousand more maid- 
servants and footmen, at this time in place, than used to be in the same compass 
of ground thirty years ago;_and that their wages amounted to above forty 
shillings a-head per annum, more than the wages of the like number of servants 
did amount to at the same length of time past; the advance to the whole body 
amounting to no less than two hundred thousand pounds a-year. 

Indeed, it is not easy to guess what the expense of wages to servants amounts 
to in a year, in this nation; and consequently we cannot easily determine what 
the increase of that expense amounts to in England, but certainly it must rise to 


many hundred thousand pounds a-year in the whole. 

The tradesmen bear their share of this expense, and indeed too great a share, 
very ordinary tradesmen in London keeping at least two maids, and some more, 
and some a footman or two besides; for it is an ordinary thing to see the 
tradesmen and shopkeepers of London keep footmen, as well as the gentlemen: 
witness the infinite number of blue liveries, which are so common now that they 
are called the tradesmen’s liveries; and few gentlemen care to give blue to their 
servants for that very reason. 

In proportion to their servants, the tradesmen now keep their tables, which are 
also advanced in their proportion of expense to other things: indeed, the citizen’s 
and tradesmen’s tables are now the emblems, not of plenty, but of luxury, not of 
good house-keeping, but of profusion, and that of the highest kind of 
extravagance; insomuch, that it was the opinion of a gentleman who had been 
not a traveller only, but a nice observer of such things abroad, that there is at this 
time more waste of provisions in England than in any other nation in the world, 
of equal extent of ground; and that England consumes for their whole 
subsistence more flesh than half Europe besides; that the beggars of London, and 
within ten miles round it, eat more white bread than the whole kingdom of 
Scotland, and the like. 

But this is an observation only, though I believe it is very just; I am bringing it 
in here only as an example of the dreadful profusion of this age, and how an 
extravagant way of expensive living, perfectly negligent of all degrees of 
frugality or good husbandry, is the reigning vice of the people. I could enlarge 
upon it, and very much to the purpose here, but I shall have occasion to speak of 
it again. 

The tradesman, whom I am speaking to by way of direction, will not, I hope, 
think this the way for him to thrive, or find it for his convenience to fall in with 
this common height of living presently, in his beginning; if he comes gradually 
into it after he has gotten something considerable to lay by, I say, if he does it 
then, it is early enough, and he may be said to be insensibly drawn into it by the 
necessity of the times; because, forsooth, it is a received notion, ‘We must be 
like other folks:’ I say, if he does fall into it then, when he will pretend he cannot 
help it, it is better than worse, and if he can afford it, well and good; but to begin 
thus, to set up at this rate, when he first looks into the world, I can only say this, 
he that begins in such a manner, it will not be difficult to guess where he will 
end; for a tradesman’s pride certainly precedes his destruction, and an expensive 
living goes before his fall. 

We are speaking now to a tradesman, who, it is supposed, must live by his 
business, a young man who sets up a shop, or warehouse, and expects to get 


money; one that would be a rich tradesman, rather than a poor, fine, gay man; a 
grave citizen, not a peacock’s feather; for he that sets up for a Sir Fopling 
Flutter, instead of a complete tradesman, is not to be thought capable of relishing 
this discourse; neither does this discourse relish him; for such men seem to be 
among the incurables, and are rather fit for an hospital of fools (so the French 
call our Bedlam) than to undertake trade, and enter upon business. 

Trade is not a ball, where people appear in masque, and act a part to make 
sport; where they strive to seem what they really are not, and to think themselves 
best dressed when they are least known: but it is a plain visible scene of honest 
life, shown best in its native appearance, without disguise; supported by 
prudence and frugality; and like strong, stiff, clay land, grows fruitful only by 
good husbandry, culture, and manuring. 

A tradesman dressed up fine, with his long wig and sword, may go to the ball 
when he pleases, for he is already dressed up in the habit; like a piece of 
counterfeit money, he is brass washed over with silver, and no tradesman will 
take him for current; with money in his hand, indeed, he may go to the 
merchant’s warehouse and buy any thing, but no body will deal with him 
without it: he may write upon his edged hat, as a certain tradesman, after having 
been once broke and set up again, ‘I neither give nor take credit:’ and as others 
set up in their shops, ‘No trust by retail,’ so he may say, ‘No trust by wholesale.’ 
In short, thus equipped, he is truly a tradesman in masquerade, and must pass for 
such wherever he is known. How long it may be before his dress and he may 
suit, it not hard to guess. 

Some will have it that this expensive way of living began among the 
tradesmen first, that is to say, among the citizens of London; and that their eager 
resolved pursuit of that empty and meanest kind of pride, called imitation, 
namely, to look like the gentry, and appear above themselves, drew them into it. 
It has indeed been a fatal custom, but it has been too long a city vanity. If men of 
quality lived like themselves, men of no quality would strive to live not like 
themselves: if those had plenty, these would have profusion; if those had 
enough, these would have excess; if those had what was good, these would have 
what was rare and exotic; I mean as to season, and consequently dear. And this 
is one of the ways that have worn out so many tradesmen before their time. 

This extravagance, wherever it began, had its first rise among those sorts of 
tradesmen, who, scorning the society of their shops and customers, applied 
themselves to rambling to courts and plays; kept company above themselves, 
and spent their hours in such company as lives always above them; this could not 
but bring great expense along with it, and that expense would not be confined to 
the bare keeping such company abroad, but soon showed itself in a living like 


them at home, whether the tradesmen could support it or no. 

Keeping high company abroad certainly brings on visitings and high treatings 
at home; and these are attended with costly furniture, rich clothes, and dainty 
tables. How these things agree with a tradesman’s income, it is easy to suggest; 
and that, in short, these measures have sent so many tradesmen to the Mint and 
to the Fleet, where I am witness to it that they have still carried on their 
expensive living till they have come at last to starving and misery; but have been 
so used to it, they could not abate it, or at least not quite leave it off, though they 
wanted the money to pay for it. 

Nor is the expensive dressing a little tax upon tradesmen, as it is now come up 
to an excess not formerly known to tradesmen; and though it is true that this 
particularly respects the ladies (for the tradesmen’s wives now claim that title, as 
they do by their dress claim the appearance), yet to do justice to them, and not to 
load the women with the reproach, as if it were wholly theirs, it must be 
acknowledged the men have their share in dress, as the times go now, though, it 
is true, not so antic and gay as in former days; but do we not see fine wigs, fine 
Holland shirts of six to seven shillings an ell, and perhaps laced also, all lately 
brought down to the level of the apron, and become the common wear of 
tradesmen—nay, I may say, of tradesmen’s apprentices—and that in such a 
manner as was never known in England before? 

If the tradesman is thriving, and can support this and his credit too, that makes 
the case differ, though even then it cannot be said to be suitable; but for a 
tradesman to begin thus, is very imprudent, because the expense of this, as I said 
before, drains the very life-blood of his trade, taking away his ready money only, 
and making no return, but the worst of return, poverty and reproach; and, in case 
of miscarriage, infinite scandal and offence. 

I am loth to make any part of my writing a satire upon the women; nor, 
indeed, does the extravagance either of dress or house-keeping, lie all, or always, 
at the door of the tradesmen’s wives—the husband is often the prompter of it; at 
least he does not let his wife into the detail of his circumstances, he does not 
make her mistress of her own condition, but either flatters her with notions of his 
wealth, his profits, and his flourishing circumstances, and so the innocent 
woman spends high and lives great, believing that she is in a condition to afford 
it, and that her husband approves of it; at least, he does not offer to retrench or 
restrain her, but lets her go on, and indeed goes on with her, to the ruin of both. 

I cannot but mention one thing here (though I purpose to give you one 
discourse on that subject by itself), namely, the great and indispensable 
obligation there is upon a tradesman always to acquaint his wife with the truth of 
his circumstances, and not to let her run on in ignorance, till she falls with him 


down the precipice of an unavoidable ruin—a thing no prudent woman would 
do, and therefore will never take amiss a husband’s plainness in that particular 
case. But I reserve this to another place, because I am rather directing my 
discourse at this time to the tradesman at his beginning, and, as it may be 
supposed, unmarried. 

Next to the expensive dressing, I place the expensive keeping company, as one 
thing fatal to a tradesman, and which, if he would be a complete tradesman, he 
should avoid with the utmost diligence. It is an agreeable thing to be seen in 
good company; for a man to see himself courted and valued, and his company 
desired by men of fashion and distinction, is very pleasing to any young 
tradesman, and it is really a snare which a young tradesman, if he be a man of 
sense, can very hardly resist. There is in itself indeed nothing that can be 
objected against, or is not very agreeable to the nature of man, and that not to his 
vicious part merely, but even to his best faculties; for who would not value 
himself upon being, as above, rendered acceptable to men both in station and 
figure above themselves? and it is really a piece of excellent advice which a 
learned man gave to his son, always to keep company with men above himself, 
not with men below himself. 

But take me now to be talking, as I really am, not to the man merely, but to his 
circumstances, if he were a man of fortune, and had the view of great things 
before him, it would hold good; but if he is a young tradesman, such as I am now 
speaking of, who is newly entered into business, and must depend upon his said 
business for his subsistence and support, and hopes to raise himself by it—I say, 
if I am talking to such a one, I must say to him, that keeping company as above, 
with men superior to himself in knowledge, in figure, and estate, is not his 
business; for, first, as such conversation must necessarily take up a great deal of 
his time, so it ordinarily must occasion a great expense of money, and both 
destructive of his prosperity; nay, sometimes the first may be as fatal to him as 
the last, and it is oftentimes true in that sense of trade, that while by keeping 
company he is drawn out of his business, his absence from his shop or 
warehouse is the most fatal to him; and while he spends one crown in the tavern, 
he spends forty crowns’ worth of his time; and with this difference, too, which 
renders it the worse to the tradesman, namely, that the money may be recovered, 
and gotten up again, but the time cannot. For example— 

1. Perhaps in that very juncture a person comes to his warehouse. Suppose the 
tradesman to be a warehouse-keeper, who trades by commission, and this 
person, being a clothier in the country, comes to offer him his business, the 
commission of which might have been worth to him thirty to forty or fifty 
pounds per annum; but finding him abroad, or rather, not finding him at home 


and in his business, goes to another, and fixes with him at once. I once knew a 
dealer lose such an occasion as this, for an afternoon’s pleasure, he being gone a- 
fishing into Hackney-marsh. This loss can never be restored, this expense of 
time was a fatal expense of money; and no tradesman will deny but they find 
many such things as this happen in the course of trade, either to themselves or 
others. 

2. Another tradesman is invited to dinner by his great friend; for I am now 
speaking chiefly upon the subject of keeping high company, and what the 
tradesman sometimes suffers by it; it is true, that there he finds a most noble 
entertainment, the person of quality, and that professes a friendship for him, 
treats him with infinite respect, is fond of him, makes him welcome as a prince 
—for I am speaking of the acquaintance as really valuable and good in itself— 
but then, see it in its consequences. The tradesman on this occasion misses his 
‘Change, that is, omits going to the Exchange for that one day only, and not 
being found there, a merchant with whom he was in treaty for a large parcel of 
foreign goods, which would have been to his advantage to have bought, sells 
them to another more diligent man in the same way; and when he comes home, 
he finds, to his great mortification, that he has lost a bargain that would have 
been worth a hundred pounds buying; and now being in want of the goods, he is 
forced to entreat his neighbour who bought them to part with some of them at a 
considerable advance of price, and esteem it a favour too. Who now paid dearest 
for the visit to a person of figure?—the gentleman, who perhaps spent twenty 
shillings extraordinary to give him a handsome dinner, or the tradesman who lost 
a bargain worth a hundred pounds buying to go to eat it? 

3. Another tradesman goes to ‘Change in the ordinary course of his business, 
intending to speak with some of the merchants, his customers, as is usual, and 
get orders for goods, or perhaps an appointment to come to his warehouse to 
buy; but a snare of the like kind falls in his way, and a couple of friends, who 
perhaps have little or no business, at least with him, lay hold of him, and they 
agree to go off Change to the tavern together. By complying with this invitation, 
he omits speaking to some of those merchants, as above, who, though he knew 
nothing of their minds, yet it had been his business to have shown himself to 
them, and have put himself in the way of their call; but omitting this, he goes and 
drinks a bottle of wine, as above, and though he stays but an hour, or, as we say, 
but a little while, yet unluckily, in that interim, the merchant, not seeing him on 
the Exchange, calls at his warehouse as he goes from the Exchange, but not 
finding him there either, he goes to another warehouse, and gives his orders to 
the value of £300 or £400, to a more diligent neighbour of the same business; by 
which he (the warehouse-keeper) not only loses the profit of selling that parcel, 


or serving that order, but the merchant is shown the way to his neighbour’s 
warehouse, who, being more diligent than himself, fails not to cultivate his 
interest, obliges him with selling low, even to little or no gain, for the first 
parcel; and so the unhappy tradesman loses not his selling that parcel only, but 
loses the very customer, which was, as it were, his peculiar property before. 

All these things, and many more such, are the consequences of a tradesman’s 
absence from his business; and I therefore say, the expense of time on such light 
occasions as these, is one of the worst sorts of extravagance, and the most fatal 
to the tradesman, because really he knows not what he loses. 

Above all things, the tradesman should take care not to be absent in the season 
of business, as I have mentioned above; for the warehouse-keeper to be absent 
from ‘Change, which is his market, or from his warehouse, at the times when the 
merchants generally go about to buy, he had better be absent all the rest of the 
day. 

I know nothing is more frequent, than for the tradesman, when company 
invites, or an excursion from business presses, to say, ‘Well, come, I have 
nothing to do; there is no business to hinder, there is nothing neglected, I have 
no letters to write;’ and the like; and away he goes to take the air for the 
afternoon, or to sit and enjoy himself with a friend—all of them things innocent 
and lawful in themselves; but here is the crisis of a tradesman’s prosperity. In 
that very moment business presents, a valuable customer comes to buy, an 
unexpected bargain offers to be sold; another calls to pay money; and the like: 
nay, I would almost say, but that I am loth to concern the devil in more evils 
than he is guilty of—that the devil frequently draws a man out of his business 
when something extraordinary is just at hand for his advantage. 

But not, as I have said, to charge the devil with what he is not guilty of, the 
tradesman is generally his own tempter; his head runs off from his business by a 
secret indolence; company, and the pleasure of being well received among 
gentlemen, is a cursed snare to a young tradesman, and carries him away from 
his business, for the mere vanity of being caressed and complimented by men 
who mean no ill, and perhaps know not the mischief they do to the man they 
show respect to; and this the young tradesman cannot resist, and that is in time 
his undoing. 

The tradesman’s pleasure should be in his business, his companions should be 
his books; and if he has a family, he makes his excursions up stairs, and no 
farther; when he is there, a bell or a call brings him down; and while he is in his 
parlour, his shop or his warehouse never misses him; his customers never go 
away unserved, his letters never come in and are unanswered. None of my 
cautions aim at restraining a tradesman from diverting himself, as we call it, with 


his fireside, or keeping company with his wife and children: there are so few 
tradesmen ruin themselves that way, and so few ill consequences happen upon 
an uxorious temper, that I will not so much as rank it with the rest; nor can it be 
justly called one of the occasions of a tradesman’s disasters; on the contrary, it is 
too often that the want of a due complacency there, the want of taking delight 
there, estranges the man from not his parlour only, but his warehouse and shop, 
and every part of business that ought to engross both his mind and his time. That 
tradesman who does not delight in his family, will never long delight in his 
business; for, as one great end of an honest tradesman’s diligence is the support 
of his family, and the providing for the comfortable subsistence of his wife and 
children, so the very sight of, and above all, his tender and affectionate care for 
his wife and children, is the spur of his diligence; that is, it puts an edge upon his 
mind, and makes him hunt the world for business, as hounds hunt the woods for 
their game. When he is dispirited, or discouraged by crosses and 
disappointments, and ready to lie down and despair, the very sight of his family 
rouses him again, and he flies to his business with a new vigour; ‘I must follow 
my business,’ says he, ‘or we must all starve, my poor children must perish;’ in a 
word, he that is not animated to diligence by the very sight and thought of his 
wife and children being brought to misery and distress, is a kind of a deaf adder 
that no music will charm, or a Turkish mute that no pity can move: in a word, he 
is a creature not to be called human, a wretch hardened against all the passions 
and affections that nature has furnished to other animals; and as there is no 
rhetoric of use to such a kind of man as that, so I am not talking to such a one, he 
must go among the incurables; for, where nature cannot work, what can 
argument assist? 


CHAPTER XI 


OF THE TRADESMAN’S MARRYING TOO SOON 


It was a prudent provision which our ancestors made in the indenture of 
tradesmen’s apprentices, that they should not contract matrimony during their 
apprenticeship; and they bound it with a penalty that was then thought sufficient. 
However, custom has taken off the edge of it since; namely, that they who did 
thus contract matrimony should forfeit their indentures, that is to say, should lose 
the benefit of their whole service, and not be made free. 

Doubtless our forefathers were better acquainted with the advantages of 
frugality than we are, and saw farther into the desperate consequences of 
expensive living in the beginning of a tradesman’s setting out into the world than 
we do; at least, it is evident they studied more and practised more of the 
prudential part in those cases, than we do. 

Hence we find them very careful to bind their youth under the strongest 
obligations they could, to temperance, modesty, and good husbandry, as the 
grand foundations of their prosperity in trade, and to prescribe to them such rules 
and methods of frugality and good husbandry, as they thought would best 
conduce to their prosperity. 

Among these rules this was one of the chief—namely, ‘that they should not 
wed before they had sped?’ It is an old homely rule, and coarsely expressed, but 
the meaning is evident, that a young beginner should never marry too soon. 
While he was a servant, he was bound from it as above; and when he had his 
liberty, he was persuaded against it by all the arguments which indeed ought to 
prevail with a considering man—namely, the expenses that a family necessarily 
would bring with it, and the care he ought to take to be able to support the 
expense before he brought it upon himself. 

On this account it is, I say, our ancestors took more of their youth than we 
now do; at least, I think, they studied well the best methods of thriving, and were 
better acquainted with the steps by which a young tradesman ought to be 
introduced into the world than we are, and of the difficulties which those people 
would necessarily involve themselves in, who, despising those rules and 
methods of frugality, involved themselves in the expense of a family before they 
were in a way of gaining sufficient to support it. 

A married apprentice will always make a repenting tradesman; and those 


stolen matches, a very few excepted, are generally attended with infinite broils 
and troubles, difficulties, and cross events, to carry them on at first by way of 
intrigue, to conceal them afterwards under fear of superiors, to manage after that 
to keep off scandal, and preserve the character as well of the wife as of the 
husband; and all this necessarily attended with a heavy expense, even before the 
young man is out of his time; before he has set a foot forward, or gotten a 
shilling in the world; so that all this expense is out of his original stock, even 
before he gets it, and is a sad drawback upon him when it comes. 

Nay, this unhappy and dirty part is often attended with worse consequences 
still; for this expense coming upon him while he is but a servant, and while his 
portion, or whatever it is to be called, is not yet come into his hand, he is driven 
to terrible exigencies to supply this expense. If his circumstances are mean, and 
his trade mean, he is frequently driven to wrong his master, and rob his shop or 
his till for money, if he can come at it: and this, as it begins in madness, 
generally ends in destruction; for often he is discovered, exposed, and perhaps 
punished, and so the man is undone before he begins. If his circumstances are 
good, and he has friends that are able, and expectations that are considerable, 
then his expense is still the greater, and ways and means are found out, or at least 
looked for, to supply the expense, and conceal the fact, that his friends may not 
know it, till he has gotten the blessing he expects into his hands, and is put in a 
way to stand upon his own legs; and then it comes out, with a great many 
grieving aggravations to a parent to find himself tricked and defeated in the 
expectations of his son’s marrying handsomely, and to his advantage; instead of 
which, he is obliged to receive a dish-clout for a daughter-in-law, and see his 
family propagated by a race of beggars, and yet perhaps as haughty, as insolent, 
and as expensive, as if she had blessed the family with a lady of fortune, and 
brought a fund with her to have supported the charge of her posterity. 

When this happens, the poor young man’s case is really deplorable. Before he 
is out of his time, he is obliged to borrow of friends, if he has any, on pretence 
his father does not make him a sufficient allowance, or he trenches upon his 
master’s cash, which perhaps, he being the eldest apprentice, is in his hands; and 
this he does, depending, that when he is out of his time, and his father gives him 
wherewith to set up, he will make good the deficiency; and all this happens 
accordingly so that his reputation as to his master is preserved, and he comes off 
clear as to dishonesty in his trust. 

But what a sad chasm does it make in his fortune! I knew a certain young 
tradesman, whose father, knowing nothing of his son’s measures, gave him 
£2000 to set up with, straining himself to the utmost for the well introducing his 
son into the world; but who, when he came to set up, having near a year before 


married the servant-maid of the house where he lodged, and kept her privately at 
a great expense, had above £600 of his stock already wasted and sunk, before he 
began for himself; the consequence of which was, that going in partner with 
another young man, who had likewise £2000 to begin with, he was, instead of 
half of the profits, obliged to make a private article to accept of a third of the 
trade; and the beggar-wife proving more expensive, by far, than the partner’s 
wife (who married afterwards, and doubled his fortune), the first young man was 
obliged to quit the trade, and with his remaining stock set up by himself; in 
which case his expenses continuing, and his stock being insufficient, he sank 
gradually, and then broke, and died poor. In a word, he broke the heart of his 
father, wasted what he had, and could never recover it, and at last it broke his 
own heart too. 

But I shall bring it a little farther. Suppose the youth not to act so grossly 
neither; not to marry in his apprenticeship, not to be forced to keep a wife 
privately, and eat the bread he never got; but suppose him to be entered upon the 
world, that he has set up, opened shop, or fitted up his warehouse, and is ready to 
trade, the next thing, in the ordinary course of the world, at this time is a wife; 
nay, I have met with some parents, who have been indiscreet enough themselves 
to prompt their sons to marry as soon as they are set up; and the reason they give 
for it is, the wickedness of the age, that youth are drawn in a hundred ways to 
ruinous matches or debaucheries, and are so easily ruined by the mere looseness 
of their circumstances, that it is needful to marry them to keep them at home, 
and to preserve them diligent, and bind them close to their business. 

This, be it just or not, is a bad cure of an ill disease; it is ruining the young 
man to make him sober, and making him a slave for life to make him diligent. 
Be it that the wife he shall marry is a sober, frugal, housewifely woman, and that 
nothing is to be laid to her charge but the mere necessary addition of a family 
expense, and that with the utmost moderation, yet, at the best, he cripples his 
fortune, stock-starves his business, and brings a great expense upon himself at 
first, before, by his success in trade, he had laid up stock enough to support the 
charge. 

First, it is reasonable to suppose, that at his beginning in the world he cannot 
expect to get so good a portion with a wife, as he might after he had been set up 
a few years, and by his diligence and frugality, joined to a small expense in 
house-keeping, had increased both his stock in trade and the trade itself; then he 
would be able to look forward boldly, and would have some pretence for 
insisting on a fortune, when he could make out his improvements in trade, and 
show that he was both able to maintain a wife, and able to live without her. 
When a young tradesman in Holland or Germany goes a-courting, I am told the 


first question the young woman asks of him, or perhaps her friends for her, is, 
‘Are you able to pay the charges?’ that is to say, in English, ‘Are you able to 
keep a wife when you have got her?’ The question is a little Gothic indeed, and 
would be but a kind of gross way of receiving a lover here, according to our 
English good breeding; but there is a great deal of reason in the inquiry, that 
must be confessed; and he that is not able to pay the charges, should never begin 
the journey; for, be the wife what she will, the very state of life that naturally 
attends the marrying a woman, brings with it an expense so very considerable, 
that a tradesman ought to consider very well of it before he engages. 

But it is to be observed, too, that abundance of young tradesmen, especially in 
England, not only marry early, but by the so marrying they are obliged to take up 
with much less fortunes in their haste, than when they allow themselves longer 
time of consideration. As it stands now, generally speaking, the wife and the 
shop make their first show together; but how few of these early marriages 
succeed—how hard such a tradesman finds it to stand, and support the weight 
that attends it—I appeal to the experience of those, who having taken this wrong 
step, and being with difficulty got over it, are yet good judges of that particular 
circumstance in others that come after them. 

I know it is a common cry that is raised against the woman, when her husband 
fails in business, namely, that it is the wife has ruined him; it is true, in some 
particular cases it may be so, but in general it is wrong placed—they may say 
marrying has ruined the man, when they cannot say his wife has done it, for the 
woman was not in fault, but her husband. 

When a tradesman marries, there are necessary consequences, I mean of 
expenses, which the wife ought not be charged with, and cannot be made 
accountable for—such as, first, furnishing the house; and let this be done with 
the utmost plainness, so as to be decent; yet it must be done, and this calls for 
ready money, and that ready money by so much diminishes his stock in trade; 
nor is the wife at all to be charged in this case, unless she either put him to more 
charge than was needful, or showed herself dissatisfied with things needful, and 
required extravagant gaiety and expense. Secondly, servants, if the man was 
frugal before, it may be he shifted with a shop, and a servant in it, an apprentice, 
or journeyman, or perhaps without one at first, and a lodging for himself, where 
he kept no other servant, and so his expenses went on small and easy; or if he 
was obliged to take a house because of his business and the situation of his shop, 
he then either let part of the house out to lodgers, keeping himself a chamber in 
it, or at the worst left it unfurnished, and without any one but a maid-servant to 
dress his victuals, and keep the house clean; and thus he goes on when a 
bachelor, with a middling expense at most. 


But when he brings home a wife, besides the furnishing his house, he must 
have a formal house-keeping, even at the very first; and as children come on, 
more servants, that is, maids, or nurses, that are as necessary as the bread he eats 
—especially if he multiplies apace, as he ought to suppose he may— in this case 
let the wife be frugal and managing, let her be unexceptionable in her expense, 
yet the man finds his charge mount high, and perhaps too high for his gettings, 
notwithstanding the additional stock obtained by her portion. And what is the 
end of this but inevitable decay, and at last poverty and ruin? 

Nay, the more the woman is blameless, the more certain is his overthrow, for 
if it was an expense that was extravagant and unnecessary, and that his wife ran 
him out by her high living and gaiety, he might find ways to retrench, to take up 
in time, and prevent the mischief that is in view. A woman may, with kindness 
and just reasoning, be easily convinced, that her husband cannot maintain such 
an expense as she now lives at; and let tradesmen say what they will, and 
endeavour to excuse themselves as much as they will, by loading their wives 
with the blame of their miscarriage, as I have known some do, and as old father 
Adam, though in another case, did before them, I must say so much in the 
woman’s behalf at a venture. It will be very hard to make me believe that any 
woman, that was not fit for Bedlam, if her husband truly and timely represented 
his case to her, and how far he was or was not able to maintain the expense of 
their way of living, would not comply with her husband’s circumstances, and 
retrench her expenses, rather than go on for a while, and come to poverty and 
misery. Let, then, the tradesman lay it early and seriously before his wife, and 
with kindness and plainness tell her his circumstances, or never let him pretend 
to charge her with being the cause of his ruin. Let him tell her how great his 
annual expense is; for a woman who receives what she wants as she wants it, 
that only takes it with one hand, and lays it out with another, does not, and 
perhaps cannot, always keep an account, or cast up how much it comes to by the 
year. Let her husband, therefore, I say, tell her honestly how much his expense 
for her and himself amounts to yearly; and tell her as honestly, that it is too 
much for him, that his income in trade will not answer it; that he goes backward, 
and the last year his family expenses amounted to so much, say £400—for that is 
but an ordinary sum now for a tradesman to spend, whatever it has been 
esteemed formerly—and that his whole trade, though he made no bad debts, and 
had no losses, brought him in but £320 the whole year, so that he was £80 that 
year a worse man than he was before, that this coming year he had met with a 
heavy loss already, having had a shopkeeper in the country broke in his debt 
£200, and that he offered but eight shillings in the pound, so that he should lose 
£120 by him, and that this, added to the £80 run out last year, came to £200, and 


that if they went on thus, they should be soon reduced. 

What could the woman say to so reasonable a discourse, if she was a woman 
of any sense, but to reply, she would do any thing that lay in her to assist him, 
and if her way of living was too great for him to support, she would lessen it as 
he should direct, or as much as he thought was reasonable?—and thus, going 
hand in hand, she and he together abating what reason required, they might bring 
their expenses within the compass of their gettings, and be able to go on again 
comfortably. 

But now, when the man, finding his expenses greater than his income, and yet, 
when he looks into those expenses, finds that his wife is frugal too, and 
industrious, and applies diligently to the managing her family, and bringing up 
her children, spends nothing idly, saves every thing that can be saved; that 
instead of keeping too many servants, is a servant to every body herself; and 
that, in short, when he makes the strictest examination, finds she lays out nothing 
but what is absolutely necessary, what now must this man do? He is ruined 
inevitably—for all his expense is necessary; there is no retrenching, no abating 
any thing. 

This, I say, is the worst case of the two indeed; and this man, though he may 
say he is undone by marrying, yet cannot blame the woman, and say he is 
undone by his wife. This is the very case I am speaking of; the man should not 
have married so soon; he should have staid till he had, by pushing on his trade, 
and living close in his expense, increased his stock, and been what we call 
beforehand in the world; and had he done thus, he had not been undone by 
marrying. 

It is a little hard to say it, but in this respect it is very true, there is many a 
young tradesman ruined by marrying a good wife—in which, pray take notice 
that I observe my own just distinction: I do not say they are ruined or undone by 
a good wife, or by their wives being good, but by their marrying—their 
unseasonable, early, and hasty marrying—before they had cast up the cost of 
one, or the income of the other—before they had inquired into the necessary 
charge of a wife and a family, or seen the profits of their business, whether it 
would maintain them or no; and whether, as above, they could pay the charges, 
the increasing necessary charge, of a large and growing family. How to persuade 
young men to consider this in time, and beware and avoid the mischief of it, that 
is a question by itself. 

Let no man, then, when he is brought to distress by this early rashness, turn 
short upon his wife, and reproach her with being the cause of his ruin, unless, at 
the same time, he can charge her with extravagant living, needless expense, 
squandering away his money, spending it in trifles and toys, and running him out 


till the shop could not maintain the kitchen, much less the parlour; nor even then, 
unless he had given her timely notice of it, and warmed her that he was not able 
to maintain so large a family, or so great an expense, and that, therefore, she 
would do well to consider of it, and manage with a straiter hand, and the like. If, 
indeed, he had done so, and she had not complied with him, then she had been 
guilty, and without excuse too; but as the woman cannot judge of his affairs, and 
he sees and bears a share in the riotous way of their living, and does not either 
show his dislike of it, or let her know, by some means or other, that he cannot 
support it, the woman cannot be charged with being his ruin—no, though her 
way of extravagant expensive living were really the cause of it. I met with a 
short dialogue, the other day, between a tradesman and his wife, upon such a 
subject as this, some part of which may be instructing in the case before us. 

The tradesman was very melancholy for two or three days, and had appeared 
all that time to be pensive and sad, and his wife, with all her arts, entreaties, 
anger, and tears, could not get it out of him; only now and then she heard him 
fetch a deep sigh, and at another time say, he wished he was dead, and the like 
expressions. At last, she began the discourse with him in a respectful, obliging 
manner, but with the utmost importunity to get it out of him, thus:— 

Wife.—My dear, what is the matter with you? 

Husb.—Nothing. 

Wife——Nay, don’t put me off with an answer that signifies nothing; tell me 
what is the matter, for I am sure something extraordinary is the case—tell me, I 
say, do tell me. [Then she kisses him. ] 

Husb.—Prithee, don’t trouble me. 

Wife.—I will know what is the matter 

Husb.—I tell you nothing is the matter—what should be the matter? 

Wife-—Come, my dear, I must not be put off so; I am sure, if it be any thing 
ill, I must have my share of it; and why should I not be worthy to know it, 
whatever it is, before it comes upon me. 

Husb.—Poor woman! [He kisses her. ] 

Wife——Well, but let me know what it is; come, don’t distract yourself alone; 
let me bear a share of your grief, as well as I have shared in your joy. 

Husb.—My dear, let me alone, you trouble me now, indeed. 

[Still he keeps her off.] 

Wife——Then you will not trust your wife with knowing what touches you so 
sensibly? 

Husb.—I tell you, it is nothing, it is a trifle, it is not worth talking of. 

Wife-——Don’t put me off with such stuff as that; I tell you, it is not for nothing 
that you have been so concerned, and that so long too; I have seen it plain 


enough; why, you have drooped upon it for this fortnight past, and above. 

Husb.—Ay, this twelvemonth, and more. 

Wife.—Very well, and yet it is nothing. 

Husb.—It is nothing that you can help me in. 

Wife.——Well, but how do you know that? Let me see, and judge whether I can, 
or no. 

Husb.—I tell you, you cannot. 

Wife.—Sure it is some terrible thing then. Why must not I know it? What! are 
you going to break? Come, tell me the worst of it. 

Husb.—Break! no, no, I hope not—Break! no, I’ ll never break. 

Wife.—As good as you have broke; don’t presume; no man in trade can say he 
won’t break. 

Husb.—Yes, yes; I can say I won’t break. 

Wife——I am glad to hear it; I hope you have a knack, then, beyond other 
tradesmen. 

Husb.—No, I have not neither; any man may say so as well as I; and no man 
need break, if he will act the part of an honest man. 

Wife.—How is that, pray? 

Husb.—Why, give up all faithfully to his creditors, as soon as he finds there is 
a deficiency in his stock, and yet that there is enough left to pay them. 

Wife.—Well, I don’t understand those things, but I desire you would tell me 
what it is troubles you now; and if it be any thing of that kind, yet I think you 
should let me know it. 

Husb.—Whby should I trouble you with it? 

Wife——It would be very unkind to let me know nothing till it comes and 
swallows you up and me too, all on a sudden; I must know it, then; pray tell it 
me now. 

Husb.—Why, then, I will tell you; indeed, I am not going to break, and I hope 
I am in no danger of it, at least not yet. 

Wife.—I thank you, my dear, for that; but still, though it is some satisfaction to 
me to be assured of so much, yet I find there is something in it; and your way of 
speaking is ambiguous and doubtful. I entreat you, be plain and free with me. 
What is at the bottom of it?—why won’t you tell me?—what have I done, that I 
am not to be trusted with a thing that so nearly concerns me? 

Husb.—I have told you, my dear; pray be easy; I am not going to break, I tell 
you. 

Wife—Well, but let us talk a little more seriously of it; you are not going to 
break, that is, not just now, not yet, you said; but, my dear, if it is then not just at 
hand, but may happen, or is in view at some distance, may not some steps be 


taken to prevent it for the present, and to save us from it at last too. 

Husb.—What steps could you think of, if that were the case? 

Wife.—Indeed it is not much that is in a wife’s power, but I am ready to do 
what lies in me, and what becomes me; and first, pray let us live lower. Do you 
think I would live as I do, if I thought your income would not bear it? No, 
indeed. 

Husb.—You have touched me in the most sensible part, my dear; you have 
found out what has been my grief; you need make no further inquiries. 

Wife.—Was that your grief?—and would you never be so kind to your wife as 
to let her know it? 

Husb.—How could I mention so unkind a thing to you? 

Wife——Would it not have been more unkind to have let things run on to 
destruction, and left your wife to the reproach of the world, as having ruined you 
by her expensive living? 

Husb.—That’s true, my dear; and it may be I might have spoke to you at last, 
but I could not do it now; it looks so cruel and so hard to lower your figure, and 
make you look little in the eyes of the world, for you know they judge all by 
outsides, that I could not bear it. 

Wife.—It would be a great deal more cruel to let me run on, and be really an 
instrument to ruin, my husband, when, God knows, I thought I was within the 
compass of your gettings, and that a great way; and you know you always 
prompted me to go fine, to treat handsomely, to keep more servants, and every 
thing of that kind. Could I doubt but that you could afford it very well? 

Husb.—That’s true, but I see it is otherwise now; and though I cannot help it, I 
could not mention it to you, nor, for ought I know, should I ever have done it. 

Wife.—Why! you said just now you should have done it. 

Husb.—Ay, at last, perhaps, I might, when things had been past recovery. 

Wife.—That is to say, when you were ruined and undone, and could not show 
your head, I should know it; or when a statute of bankrupt had come out, and the 
creditors had come and turned us out of doors, then I should have known it—that 
would have been a barbarous sort of kindness. 

Husb.—What could I do? I could not help it. 

Wife.—Just so our old acquaintance G—-W—did; his poor wife knew not one 
word of it, nor so much as suspected it, but thought him in as flourishing 
circumstances as ever; till on a sudden he was arrested in an action for a great 
sum, so great that he could not find bail, and the next day an execution on 
another action was served in the house, and swept away the very bed from under 
her; and the poor lady, that brought him £3000 portion, was turned into the street 
with five small children to take care of. 


Husb.—Her case was very sad, indeed. 

Wife.—But was not he a barbarous wretch to her, to let her know nothing of 
her circumstances? She was at the ball but the day before, in her velvet suit, and 
with her jewels on, and they reproach her with it every day. 

Husb.—She did go too fine, indeed. 

Wife-——Do you think she would have done so, if she had known any thing of 
his circumstances? 

Husb.—It may be not. 

Wife.—No, no; she is a lady of too much sense, to allow us to suggest it. 

Husb.—And why did he not let her have some notice of it? 

Wife-——Why, he makes the same dull excuse you speak of; he could not bear 
to speak to her of it, and it looked so unkind to do any thing to straiten her, he 
could not do it, it would break his heart, and the like; and now he has broke her 
heart. 

Husb.—I know it is hard to break in upon one’s wife in such a manner, where 
there is any true kindness and affection; but— 

Wife——But! but what? Were there really a true kindness and affection, as is 
the pretence, it would be quite otherwise; he would not break his own heart, 
forsooth, but chose rather to break his wife’s heart! he could not be so cruel to 
tell her of it, and therefore left her to be cruelly and villanously insulted, as she 
was, by the bailiffs and creditors. Was that his kindness to her? 

Husb.—Well, my dear, I have not brought you to that, I hope. 

Wife.—No, my dear, and I hope you will not; however, you shall not say I will 
not do every thing I can to prevent it; and, if it lies on my side, you are safe. 

Husb.—What will you do to prevent it? Come, let’s see, what can you do? 

Wife——Why, first, I keep five maids, you see, and a footman; I shall 
immediately give three of my maids warning, and the fellow also, and save you 
that part of the expense. 

Husb.—How can you do that?—you can’t do your business. 

Wife.——Yes, yes, there’s nobody knows what they can do till they are tried; 
two maids may do all my house-business, and I’ ll look after my children myself; 
and if I live to see them grown a little bigger, I’l1l make them help one another, 
and keep but one maid; I hope that will be one step towards helping it. 

Husb.—And what will all your friends and acquaintance, and the world, say to 
it? 

Wife——Not half so much as they would to see you break, and the world 
believe it be by my high living, keeping a house full of servants, and do nothing 
myself. 

Husb.—They will say I am going to break upon your doing thus, and that’s the 


way to make it so. 

Wife.—I had rather a hundred should say you were going to break, than one 
could say you were really broke already. 

Husb.—But it is dangerous to have it talked of, I say. 

Wife.—No, no; they will say we are taking effectual ways to prevent breaking. 

Husb.—But it will put a slur upon yourself too. I cannot bear any 
mortifications upon you, any more than I can upon myself. 

Wife——Don’t tell me of mortifications; it would be a worse mortification, a 
thousand times over, to have you ruined, and have your creditors insult me with 
being the occasion of it. 

Husb.—It is very kind in you, my dear, and I must always acknowledge it; 
but, however, I would not have you straiten yourself too much neither. 

Wife—Nay, this will not be so much a mortification as the natural 
consequence of other things; for, in order to abate the expense of our living, I 
resolve to keep less company. I assure you I will lay down all the state of living, 
as well as the expense of it; and, first, I will keep no visiting days; secondly, I’ll 
drop the greatest part of the acquaintance I have; thirdly, I will lay down our 
treats and entertainments, and the like needless occasions of expense, and then I 
shall have no occasion for so many maids. 

Husb.—But this, my dear, I say, will make as much noise almost, as if I were 
actually broke. 

Wife.—No, no; leave that part to me. 

Husb.—But you may tell me how you will manage it then. 

Wife—Why, I’1l go into the country. 

Husb.—That will but bring them after you, as it used to do. 

Wife.—But I’ll put off our usual lodgings at Hampstead, and give out that I am 
gone to spend the summer in Bedfordshire, at my aunt’s, where every body 
knows I used to go sometimes; they can’t come after me thither. 

Husb.—But when you return, they will all visit you. 

Wife.—Yes, and I will make no return to all those I have a mind to drop, and 
there’s an end of all their acquaintance at once. 

Husb.—And what must I do? 

Wife.—Nay, my dear, it is not for me to direct that part; you know how to cure 
the evil which you sensibly feel the mischief of. If I do my part, I don’t doubt 
you know how to do yours. 

Husb.—Yes, I know, but it is hard, very hard. 

Wife.—Nay, I hope it is no harder for you than it is for your wife. 

Husb.—That is true, indeed, but I’ ll see. 

Wife-——The question to me is not whether it is hard, but whether it is 


necessary. 

Husb.—Nay, it is necessary, that is certain. 

Wife.—Then I hope it is as necessary to you as to your wife. 

Husb.—I know not where to begin. 

Wife-—Why, you keep two horses and a groom, you keep rich high company, 
and you sit long at the Fleece every evening. I need say no more; you know 
where to begin well enough. 

Husb.—It is very hard; I have not your spirit, my dear. 

Wife.—I hope you are not more ashamed to retrench, than you would be to 
have your name in the Gazette. 

Husb.—It is sad work to come down hill thus. 

Wife.—It would be worse to fall down at one blow from the top; better slide 
gently and voluntarily down the smooth part, than to be pushed down the 
precipice, and be dashed all in pieces. 

There was more of this dialogue, but I give the part which I think most to the 
present purpose; and as I strive to shorten the doctrine, so I will abridge the 
application also; the substance of the case lies in a few particulars, thus: — 

I. The man was melancholy, and oppressed with the thoughts of his declining 
circumstances, and yet had not any thought of letting his wife know it, whose 
way of living was high and expensive, and more than he could support; but 
though it must have ended in ruin, he would rather let it have gone on till she 
was surprised in it, than to tell her the danger that was before her. 

His wife very well argues the injustice and unkindness of such usage, and how 
hard it was to a wife, who, being of necessity to suffer in the fall, ought certainly 
to have the most early notice of it—that, if possible, she might prevent it, or, at 
least, that she might not be overwhelmed with the suddenness and the terror of it. 

II. Upon discovering it to his wife, or rather her drawing the discovery from 
him by her importunity, she immediately, and most readily and cheerfully, enters 
into measures to retrench her expenses, and, as far as she was able, to prevent the 
blow, which was otherwise apparent and unavoidable. 

Hence it is apparent, that the expensive living of most tradesmen in their 
families, is for want of a serious acquainting their wives with their 
circumstances, and acquainting them also in time; for there are very few ladies 
so unreasonable, who, if their husbands seriously informed them how things 
stood with them, and that they could not support their way of living, would not 
willingly come into measures to prevent their own destruction. 

III. That it is in vain, as well as unequal, for a tradesman to preach frugality to 
his wife, and to bring his wife to a retrenching of her expenses, and not at the 
same time to retrench his own; seeing that keeping horses and high company is 


every way as great and expensive, and as necessary to be abated, as any of the 
family extravagances, let them be which they will. 

All this relates to the duty of a tradesman in preventing his family expenses 
being ruinous to his business; but the true method to prevent all this, and never 
to let it come so far, is still, as I said before, not to marry too soon; not to marry, 
till by a frugal industrious management of his trade in the beginning, he has laid 
a foundation for maintaining a wife, and bringing up a family, and has made an 
essay by which he knows what he can and cannot do, and also before he has laid 
up and increased his stock, that he may not cripple his fortune at first, and be 
ruined before he has begun to thrive. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THE TRADESMAN’S LEAVING HIS BUSINESS TO SERVANTS 


It is the ordinary excuse of the gentlemen tradesmen of our times, that they have 
good servants, and that therefore they take more liberty to be out of their 
business, than they would otherwise do. ‘Oh!’ says the shopkeeper, ‘I have an 
apprentice—it is an estate to have such a servant. I am as safe in him as if I had 
my eye upon the business from morning till night; let me be where I will, I am 
always Satisfied he is at home; if I am at the tavern, I am sure he is in the 
counting-house, or behind the counter; he is never out of his post. 

‘And then for my other servants, the younger apprentices,’ says he, ‘it is all 
one as if I were there myself—they would be idle it may be, but he won’t let 
them, I assure you; they must stick close to it, or he will make them do it; he tells 
them, boys do not come apprentices to play, but to work; not to sit idle, and be 
doing nothing, but to mind their master’s business, that they may learn how to do 
their own.’ 

‘Very well; and you think, Sir, this young man being so much in the shop, and 
so diligent and faithful, is an estate to you, and so indeed it is; but are your 
customers as well pleased with this man, too, as you are? or are they as well 
pleased with him, as they would be, if you were there yourself?’ 

“Yes, they are,’ says the shopkeeper; ‘nay, abundance of the customers take 
him for the master of the shop, and don’t know any other; and he is so very 
obliging, and pleases so well, giving content to every body, that, if I am at any 
other part of the shop, and see him serving a customer, I never interrupt them, 
unless sometimes (he is so modest) he will call me, and turning to the ladies say, 
“There’s my master, Madam; if you think he will abate you any thing, I'll call 
him;” and sometimes they will look a little surprised, and say, “Is that your 
master? indeed, we thought you had been the master of the shop yourself.”‘ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘and you think yourself very happy in all this, don’t you? Pray, 
how long has this young gentleman to serve? how long is it before his time will 
be out?’ ‘Oh, he has almost a year and a half to serve,’ says the shopkeeper. ‘I 
hope, then,’ said I, ‘you will take care to have him knocked on the head, as soon 
as his time is out.’ ‘God forbid,’ says the honest man; ‘what do you mean by 
that?’ ‘Mean!’ said I, ‘why, if you don’t, he will certainly knock your trade on 
the head, as soon as the year and a half comes to be up. Either you must dispose 


of him, as I say, or take care that he does not set up near you, no, not in the same 
street; if you do, your customers will all run thither. When they miss him in the 
shop, they will presently inquire for him; and as, you say, they generally take 
him for the master, they will ask whether the gentleman is removed that kept the 
shop before.’ 

All my shopkeeper could say, was, that he had got a salve for that sore, and 
that was, that when Timothy was out of his time, he resolved to take him in 
partner. 

‘A very good thing, indeed! so you must take Timothy into half the trade 
when he is out of his time, for fear he should run away with three-quarters of it, 
when he sets up for himself. But had not the master much better have been 
Timothy himself?—then he had been sure never to have the customers take 
Timothy for the master; and when he went away, and set up perhaps at next 
door, leave the shop, and run after him.’ 

It is certain, a good servant, a faithful, industrious, obliging servant, is a 
blessing to a tradesman, and, as he said, is an estate to his master; but the master, 
by laying the stress of his business upon him, divests himself of all the 
advantages of such a servant, and turns the blessing into a blast; for by giving up 
the shop as it were to him, and indulging himself in being abroad, and absent 
from his business, the apprentice gets the mastery of the business, the fame of 
the shop depends upon him, and when he sets up, certainly follows him. Such a 
servant would, with the master’s attendance too, be very helpful, and yet not be 
dangerous; such a servant is well, when he is visibly an assistant to the master, 
but is ruinous when he is taken for the master. There is a great deal of difference 
between a servant’s being the stay of his master, and his being the stay of his 
trade: when he is the first, the master is served by him; and when he is gone, he 
breeds up another to follow his steps; but when he is the last, he carries the trade 
with him, and does his master infinitely more hurt than good. 

A good tradesman has a great deal of trouble with a bad servant, but must take 
heed that he is not wounded by a good one—the extravagant idle vagrant servant 
hurts himself, but the diligent servant endangers his master. The greater 
reputation the servant gets in his business, the more care the master has upon 
him, lest he gets within him, and worms him out of his business. 

The only way to prevent this, and yet not injure a diligent servant, is that the 
master be as diligent as the servant; that the master be as much at the shop as the 
man. He that will keep in his business, need never fear keeping his business, let 
his servant be as diligent as he will. It is a hard thing that a tradesman should 
have the blessing of a good servant, and make it a curse to him, by his appearing 
less capable than his man. 


Let your apprentice be in the business, but let the master be at the head of the 
business at all times. There is a great deal of difference between being diligent in 
the business in the shop, and leading the whole business of the shop. An 
apprentice who is diligent may be master of his business, but should never be 
master of the shop; the one is to be useful to his master, the other is to be master 
of his master; and, indeed, this shows the absolute necessity of diligence and 
application in a tradesman, and how, for want of it, that very thing which is the 
blessing of another tradesman’s business is the ruin of his. 

Servants, especially apprentices, ought to be considered, as they really are, in 
their moveable station, that they are here with you but seven years, and that then 
they act or move in a sphere or station of their own: their diligence is now for 
you, but ever after it is for themselves; that the better servants they have been 
while they were with you, the more dangerous they will be to you when you 
part; that, therefore, though you are bound in justice to them to let them into 
your business in every branch of it, yet you are not bound to give your business 
away to them; the diligence, therefore, of a good servant in the master’s 
business, should be a spur to the master’s diligence to take care of himself. 

There is a great deal of difference also between trusting a servant in your 
business, and trusting him with your business: the first is leaving your business 
with him, the other is leaving your business to him. He that trusts a servant in his 
business, leaves his shop only to him; but he that leaves his business to his 
servant, leaves his wife and children at his disposal—in a word, such a trusting, 
or leaving the business to the servant, is no less than a giving up all to him, 
abandoning the care of his shop and all his affairs to him; and when such a 
servant is out of his time, the master runs a terrible risk, such as, indeed, it is not 
fit any tradesman should run—namely, of losing the best of his business. 

What I have been now saying, is of the tradesman leaving his business to his 
apprentices and servants, when they prove good, when they are honest and 
diligent, faithful, and industrious; and if there are dangers even in trusting good 
servants, and such as do their duty perfectly well, what, then, must it be when 
the business is left to idle, negligent, and extravagant servants, who both neglect 
their masters’ business and their own, who neither learn their trade for 
themselves, nor regard it for the interest of their masters? If the first are a 
blessing to their masters, and may only be made dangerous by their carrying 
away the trade with them when they go, these are made curses to their masters 
early, for they lose the trade for themselves and their masters too. The first carry 
the customers away with them, the last drive the customers away before they go. 
‘What signifies going to such a shop?’ say the ladies, either speaking of a mercer 
or a draper, or any other trade; ‘there is nothing to be met with there but a crew 


of saucy boys, that are always at play when you come in, and can hardly refrain 
it when you are there: one hardly ever sees a master in the shop, and the young 
rude boys hardly mind you when you are looking on their goods; they talk to you 
as if they cared not whether you laid out your money or no, and as if they had 
rather you were gone, that they might go to play again. I will go there no more, 
not I.’ 

If this be not the case, then you are in danger of worse still, and that is, that 
they are often thieves—idle ones are seldom honest ones—nay, they cannot 
indeed be honest, in a strict sense, if they are idle: but by dishonest, I mean 
downright thieves; and what is more dangerous than for an apprentice, to whom 
the whole business, the cash, the books, and all is committed, to be a thief? 

For a tradesman, therefore, to commit his business thus into the hand of a 
false, a negligent, and a thievish servant, is like a man that travels a journey, and 
takes a highwayman into the coach with him: such a man is sure to be robbed, 
and to be fully and effectually plundered, because he discovers where he hides 
his treasure. Thus the tradesman places his confidence in the thief, and how 
should he avoid being robbed? 

It is answered, that, generally tradesmen, who have any considerable trust to 
put into the hands of an apprentice, take security of them for their honesty by 
their friends, when their indentures are signed; and it is their fault then, if they 
are not secure. True, it is often so; but in a retail business, if the servant be 
unfaithful, there are so many ways to defraud a master, besides that of merely 
not balancing the cash, that it is impossible to detect them; till the tradesman, 
declining insensibly by the weight of the loss, is ruined and undone. 

What need, then, has the tradesman to give a close attendance, and preserve 
himself from plunder, by acquainting himself in and with his business and 
servants, by which he makes it very difficult for them to deceive him, and much 
easier to him to discover it if he suspects them. But if the tradesman lives 
abroad, keeps at his country-house or lodgings, and leaves his business thus in 
the hands of his servants, committing his affairs to them, as is often the case; if 
they prove thieves, negligent, careless, and idle, what is the consequence?—he is 
insensibly wronged, his substance wasted, his business neglected; and how shall 
a tradesman thrive under such circumstances? Nay, how is it possible he should 
avoid ruin and destruction?—I mean, as to his business; for, in short, every such 
servant has his hand in his master’s pocket, and may use him as he pleases. 

Again, if they are not thieves, yet if they are idle and negligent, it is, in some 
cases, the same thing; and I wish it were well recommended to all such servants 
as call themselves honest, that it is as criminal to neglect their master’s business 
as to rob him; and he is as really a thief who robs him of his time, as he that robs 


him of his money. 

I know, as servants are now, this is a principle they will not allow, neither 
does one servant in fifty act by it; but if the master be absent, the servant is at his 
heels—that is to say, is as soon out of doors as his master, and having none but 
his conscience to answer to, he makes shift to compound with himself, like a 
bankrupt with his creditor, to pay half the debt—that is to say, half the time to 
his master, and half to himself, and think it good pay too. 

The point of conscience, indeed, seems to be out of the question now, between 
master and servant; and as few masters concern themselves with the souls, nay, 
scarce with the morals of their servants, either to instruct them, or inform them 
of their duty either to God or man, much less to restrain them by force, or correct 
them, as was anciently practised, so, few servants concern themselves in a 
conscientious discharge of their duty to their masters—so that the great law of 
subordination is destroyed, and the relative duties on both sides are neglected; all 
which, as I take it, is owing to the exorbitant sums of money which are now 
given with servants to the masters, as the present or condition of their 
apprenticeship, which, as it is extravagant in itself, so it gives the servant a kind 
of a different figure in the family, places him above the ordinary class of 
servants hired for wages, and exempts him from all the laws of family 
government, so that a master seems now to have nothing to do with his 
apprentice, any other than in what relates to his business. 

And as the servant knows this, so he fails not to take the advantage of it, and 
to pay no more service than he thinks is due; and the hours of his shop business 
being run out, he claims all the rest for himself, without the above restraint. Nor 
will the servants, in these times, bear any examinations with respect to the 
disposing of their waste time, or with respect to the company they keep, or the 
houses or places they go to. 

The use I make of it is this, and herein it is justly applicable to the case in 
hand; by how much the apprentices and servants in this age are loose, wild, and 
ungovernable, by so much the more should a master think himself obliged not to 
depend upon them, much less to leave his business to them, and dispense with 
his own attendance in it. If he does, he must have much better luck then his 
neighbours, if he does not find himself very much wronged and abused, seeing, 
as I said above, the servants and apprentices of this age do very rarely act from a 
principle of conscience in serving their master’s interest, which, however, I do 
not see they can be good Christians without. 

I knew one very considerable tradesman in this city, and who had always five 
or six servants in his business, apprentices and journeymen, who lodged in his 
house; and having a little more the spirit of government in him than most 


masters I now meet with, he took this method with them. When he took 
apprentices, he told them beforehand the orders of his family, and which he 
should oblige them to; particularly, that they should none be absent from his 
business without leave, nor out of the house after nine o’clock at night; and that 
he would not have it thought hard, if he exacted three things of them:— 

1. That, if they had been out, he should ask them where they had been, and in 
what company? and that they should give him a true and direct answer. 

2. That, if he found reason to forbid them keeping company with any 
particular person, or in any particular house or family, they should be obliged to 
refrain from such company. 

3. That, in breach of any of those two, after being positively charged with it, 
he would, on their promising to amend it, forgive them, only acquainting their 
friends of it; but the second time, he would dismiss them his service, and not be 
obliged to return any of the money he had with them. And to these he made their 
parents consent when they were bound; and yet he had large sums of money with 
them too, not less than £200 each, and sometimes more. 

As to his journeymen, he conditioned with them as follows:— 

1. They should never dine from home without leave asked and obtained, and 
telling where, if required. 

2. After the shutting in of the shop, they were at liberty to go where they 
pleased, only not to be out of the house after nine o’clock at night. 

3. Never to be in drink, or to swear, on pain of being immediately dismissed 
without the courtesy usual with such servants, namely, of a month’s warning. 

These were excellent household laws; but the question is, how shall a master 
see them punctually obeyed, for the life of all laws depends upon their being 
well executed; and we are famous in England for being remiss in that very point; 
and that we have the best laws the worst executed of any nation in the world. 

But my friend was a man who knew as well how to make his laws be well 
executed, as he did how to make the laws themselves. His case was thus: he kept 
a country-house about two miles from London, in the summer-time, for the air of 
his wife and children, and there he maintained them very comfortably: but it was 
a rule with him, that he who expects his servants to obey his orders, must be 
always upon the spot with them to see it done: to this purpose he confined 
himself to lie always at home, though his family was in the country; and every 
afternoon he walked out to see them, and to give himself the air too; but always 
so ordered his diversions, that he was sure to be at home before nine at night, 
that he might call over his family, and see that they observed orders, that is, that 
they were all at home at their time, and all sober. 

As this was, indeed, the only way to have good servants, and an orderly 


family, so he had both; but it was owing much, if not all, to the exactness of his 
government; and would all masters take the same method, I doubt not they 
would have the like success; but what servants can a man expect when he leaves 
them to their own government, not regarding whether they serve God or the 
devil? 

Now, though this man had a very regular family, and very good servants, yet 
he had this particular qualification, too, for a good tradesman, namely, that he 
never left his business entirely to them, nor could any of them boast that they 
were trusted to more than another. 

This is certainly the way to have regular servants and to have business thrive; 
but this is not practised by one master to a thousand at this time—if it were, we 
should soon see a change in the families of tradesmen, and that very much for 
the better: nor, indeed, would this family government be good for the tradesman 
only, but it would be the servant’s advantage too; and such a practice, we may 
say, would in time reform all the next age, and make them ashamed of us that 
went before them. 

If, then, the morals of servants are thus loose and debauched, and that it is a 
general and epidemic evil, how much less ought tradesmen of this age to trust 
them, and still less to venture their all upon them, leave their great design, the 
event of all their business with them, and go into the country in pursuit of their 
pleasure. 

The case of tradesmen differs extremely in this age from those in the last, with 
respect to their apprentices and servants; and the difference is all to the 
disadvantage of the present age, namely, in the last age, that is to say, fifty or 
sixty years ago, for it is not less, servants were infinitely more under subjection 
than they are now, and the subordination of mankind extended effectually to 
them; they were content to submit to family government; and the just regulations 
which masters made in their houses were not scorned and contemned, as they are 
now; family religion also had some sway upon them; and if their masters did 
keep good orders, and preserve the worship of God in their houses, the 
apprentices thought themselves obliged to attend at the usual hours for such 
services; nay, it has been known, where such orders have been observed, that if 
the master of the family has been sick, or indisposed, or out of town, the eldest 
apprentice has read prayers to the family in his place. 

How ridiculous, to speak in the language of the present times, would it be for 
any master to expect this of a servant in our days! and where is the servant that 
would comply with it? Nay, it is but very rarely now that masters themselves do 
it; it is rather thought now to be a low step, and beneath the character of a man in 
business, as if worshipping God were a disgrace, and not an honour, to a family, 


or to the master of a family; and I doubt not but in a little while more, either the 
worship of God will be quite banished out of families, or the better sort of 
tradesmen, and such as have any regard to it, will keep chaplains, as other 
persons of quality do. It is confessed, the first is most probable, though the last, 
as I am informed, is already begun in the city, in some houses, where the reader 
of the parish is allowed a small additional salary to come once a-day, namely, 
every evening, to read prayers in the house. 

But I am not talking on this subject; I am not directing myself to citizens or 
townsmen, as masters of families, but as heads of trade, and masters in their 
business; the other part would indeed require a whole book by itself, and would 
insensibly run me into a long satirical discourse upon the loss of all family 
government among us; in which, indeed, the practice of house-keepers and heads 
of families is grown not remiss only in all serious things, but even scandalous in 
their own morals, and in the personal examples they show to their servants, and 
all about them. 

But to come back to my subject, namely, that the case of tradesmen differs 
extremely from what it was formerly: the second head of difference is this; that 
whereas, in former times, the servants were better and humbler than they are 
now, submitted more to family government, and to the regulations made by their 
masters, and masters were more moral, set better examples, and kept better order 
in their houses, and, by consequence of it, all servants were soberer, and fitter to 
be trusted, than they are now; yet, on the other hand, notwithstanding all their 
sobriety, masters did not then so much depend upon them, leave business to 
them, and commit the management of their affairs so entirely to their servants, as 
they do now. 

All that I meet with, which masters have to say to this, is contained in two 
heads, and these, in my opinion, amount to very little. 

I. That they have security for their servants’ honesty, which in former times 
they had not. 

II. That they receive greater premiums, or present-money, now with their 
apprentices, than they did formerly. 

The first of these is of no moment; for, first, it does not appear that apprentices 
in those former days gave no security to their masters for their integrity, which, 
though perhaps not so generally as now, yet I have good reason to know was 
then practised among tradesmen of note, and is not now among inferior 
tradesmen: but, secondly, this security extends to nothing, but to make the 
master satisfaction for any misapplications or embezzlements which are 
discovered, and can be proved, but extend to no secret concealed mischiefs: 
neither, thirdly, do those securities reach to the negligence, idleness, or 


debaucheries of servants; but, which is still more than all the rest, they do not 
reach to the worst of robbery between the servant and his master, I mean the loss 
of his time; so that still there is as much reason for the master’s inspection, both 
into his servants and their business, as ever. 

But least of all does this security reach to make the master any satisfaction for 
the loss of his business, the ill management of his shop, the disreputation 
brought upon it by being committed to servants, and those servants behaving ill, 
slighting, neglecting, or disobliging customers; this does not relate to securities 
given or taken, nor can the master make himself any amends upon his servant, or 
upon his securities, for this irrecoverable damage. He, therefore, that will keep 
up the reputation of his shop, or of his business, and preserve his trade to his 
own advantage, must resolve to attend it himself, and not leave it to servants, 
whether good or bad; if he leaves it to good servants, they improve it for 
themselves, and carry the trade away with them when they go; if to bad servants, 
they drive his customers away, bring a scandal upon his shop, and destroy both 
their master and themselves. 

Secondly, As to the receiving great premiums with their apprentices, which, 
indeed, is grown up to a strange height in this age, beyond whatever it was 
before, it is an unaccountable excess, which is the ruin of more servants at this 
time than all the other excesses they are subject to, nay, in some respect it is the 
cause of it all; and, on the contrary, is far from being an equivalent to their 
masters for the defect of their service, but is an unanswerable reason why the 
master should not leave his business to their management. 

This premium was originally not a condition of indenture, but was a kind of 
usual or customary present to the tradesman’s wife to engage her to be kind to 
the youth, and take a motherly care of him, being supposed to be young when 
first put out. 

By length of time this compliment or present became so customary as to be 
made a debt, and to be conditioned for as a demand, but still was kept within 
bounds, and thirty or forty pounds was sufficient to a very good merchant, which 
now is run up to five hundred, nay, to a thousand pounds with an apprentice; a 
thing which formerly would have been thought monstrous, and not to be named. 

The ill consequences of giving these large premiums are such and so many, 
that it is not to be entered upon in such a small tract as this; nor is it the design of 
this work: but it is thus far to the purpose here—namely, as it shows that this sets 
up servants into a class of gentlemen above their masters, and above their 
business; and they neither have a sufficient regard to one or other, and 
consequently are the less fit to be trusted by the master in the essential parts of 
his business; and this brings it down to the case in hand. 


Upon the whole, the present state of things between masters and servants is 
such, that now more than ever the caution is needful and just, that he that leaves 
his business to the management of his servants, it is ten to one but he ruins his 
business and his servants too. 

Ruining his business is, indeed, my present subject; but ruining his servants 
also is a consideration that an honest, conscientious master ought to think is of 
weight with him, and will concern himself about. Servants out of government are 
like soldiers without an officer, fit for nothing but to rob and plunder; without 
order, and without orders, they neither know what to do, or are directed how to 
do it. 

Besides, it is letting loose his apprentices to levity and liberty in that particular 
critical time of life, when they have the most need of government and restraint. 
When should laws and limits be useful to mankind but in their youth, when 
unlimited liberty is most fatal to them, and when they are least capable of 
governing themselves? To have youth left without government, is leaving fire in 
a magazine of powder, which will certainly blow it all up at last, and ruin all the 
houses that are near it. 

If there is any duty on the side of a master to his servant, any obligation on 
him as a Christian, and as a trustee for his parents, it lies here—to limit and 
restrain them, if possible, in the liberty of doing evil; and this is certainly a debt 
due to the trust reposed in masters by the parents of the youth committed to 
them. If he is let loose here, he is undone, of course, and it may be said, indeed, 
he was ruined by his master; and if the master is afterwards ruined by such a 
servant, what can be said for it but this? He could expect no other. 

To leave a youth without government is indeed unworthy of any honest 
master; he cannot discharge himself as a master; for instead of taking care of him 
he indeed casts him off, abandons him, and, to put it into Scripture words, he 
leads him into temptation: nay, he goes farther, to use another Scripture 
expression: he delivers him over to Satan. 

It is confessed—and it is fatal both to masters and servants at this time—that 
not only servants are made haughty, and above the government of their masters, 
and think it below them to submit to any family government, or any restraints of 
their masters, as to their morals and religion; but masters also seem to have 
given up all family government, and all care or concern for the morals and 
manners, as well as for the religion of their servants, thinking themselves under 
no obligation to meddle with those things, or to think any thing about them, so 
that their business be but done, and their shop or warehouse duly looked after. 

But to bring it all home to the point in hand, if it is so with the master and 
servant, there is the less room still for the master of such servants to leave any 


considerable trust in the hands of such apprentices, or to expect much from 
them, to leave the weight of their affairs with them, and, living at their country 
lodgings, and taking their own diversions, depend upon such servants for the 
success of their business. This is indeed abandoning their business, throwing it 
away, and committing themselves, families, and fortunes, to the conduct of 
those, who, they have all the reason in the world to believe, have no concern 
upon them for their good, or care one farthing what becomes of them. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF TRADESMEN MAKING COMPOSITION WITH DEBTORS, OR WITH 
CREDITORS 


There is an alternative in the subject of this chapter, which places the discourse 
in the two extremes of a tradesman’s fortunes. 

I. The fortunate tradesman, called upon by his poor unfortunate neighbour, who 
is his debtor, and is become insolvent, to have compassion on him, and to 
compound with him for part of his debt, and accept his offer in discharge of the 
whole. 

II. The unfortunate tradesman become insolvent and bankrupt himself, and 
applying himself to his creditor to accept of a composition, in discharge of his 
debt. 

I must confess, a tradesman, let his circumstances be what they will, has the 
most reason to consider the disasters of the unfortunate, and be compassionate to 
them under their pressures and disasters, of any other men; because they know 
not—no, not the most prosperous of them—what may be their own fate in the 
world. There is a Scripture proverb, if I may call it so, very necessary to a 
tradesman in this case, ‘Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’ 

N.B. It is not said, let him that standeth take heed, but him that thinketh he 
standeth. Men in trade can but think they stand; and there are so many incidents 
in a tradesman’s circumstances, that sometimes when he thinks himself most 
secure of standing, he is in most danger of falling. 

If, then, the contingent nature of trade renders every man liable to disaster that 
is engaged in it, it seems strange that tradesmen should be outrageous and 
unmerciful to one another when they fall; and yet so it is, that no creditor is so 
furious upon an unhappy insolvent tradesman, as a brother-tradesman of his own 
class, and who is at least liable to the same disaster, in the common event of his 
business. 

Nay, I have lived to see—such is the uncertainty of human affairs, and 
especially in trade—the furious and outrageous creditor become bankrupt 
himself in a few years, or perhaps months after, and begging the same mercy of 
others, which he but just before denied to his not more unfortunate fellow- 
tradesman, and making the same exclamations at the cruelty and _hard- 
heartedness of his creditors in refusing to comply with him, when, at the same 


time, his own heart must reproach him with his former conduct; how inexorable 
he was to all the entreaties and tears of his miserable neighbour and his 
distressed family, who begged his compassion with the lowest submission, who 
employed friends to solicit and entreat for them, laying forth their misery in the 
most lively expressions, and using all the arguments which the most moving 
distress could dictate, but in vain. 

The tradesman is certainly wrong in this, as compassion to the miserable is a 
debt of charity due from all mankind to their fellow-creatures; and though the 
purse-proud tradesman may be able to say he is above the fear of being in the 
like circumstances, as some may be, yet, even then, he might reflect that perhaps 
there was a time when he was not so, and he ought to pay that debt of charity, in 
acknowledgement of the mercy that has set him above the danger. 

And yet, speaking in the ordinary language of men who are subject to 
vicissitudes of fortune, where is the man that is sure he shall meet with no 
shock? And how have we seen men, who have to-day been immensely rich, be 
to-morrow, as it were, reduced to nothing! What examples were made in this city 
of such precipitations within the memory of some living, when the Exchequer 
shutting up ruined the great bankers of Lombard Street.__To what fell Sir Robert 
Viner—the great Alderman Backwell—the three brothers of the name of Forth, 
of whom King Charles II. made that severe pun, that ‘Three-fourths of the city 
were broke?’ 

To what have we seen men of prodigious bulk in trade reduced—as Sir 
Thomas Cook, Sir Basil Firebrass, Sheppard, Coggs, and innumerable bankers, 
money-scriveners, and merchants, who thought themselves as secure against the 
shocks of trade, as any men in the world could be? Not to instance our late South 
Sea directors, and others, reduced by the terrible fate of bubbles, whose names I 
omit because they yet live, though sinking still under the oppression of their 
fortunes, and whose weight I would be far from endeavouring to make heavier. 

Why, then, should any tradesman, presuming on his own security, and of his 
being out of the reach of disaster, harden his heart against the miseries and 
distresses of a fellow-tradesman, who sinks, as it were, by his side, and refuse to 
accept his offer of composition; at least, if he cannot object against the integrity 
of his representations, and cannot charge him with fraud and deceit, breaking 
with a wicked design to cheat and delude his creditors, and to get money by a 
pretended breach? I say, why should any tradesman harden his heart in such a 
case, and not, with a generous pity, comply with a reasonable and fair proposal, 
while it is to be had? 

I do acknowledge, if there is an evident fraud, if he can detect the bankrupt in 
any wicked design, if he can prove he has effects sufficient to pay his debts, and 


that he only breaks with a purpose to cheat his creditors, and he conceals a part 
of his estate, when he seems to offer a sincere surrender; if this be the case, and 
it can be made appear to be so—for in such a case, too, we ought to be very sure 
of the fact—then, indeed, no favour is due, and really none ought to be shown. 

And, therefore, it was a very righteous clause which was inflicted on the 
fraudulent bankrupt, in a late act of Parliament, namely, that in case he 
concealed his effects, and that it appeared he had, though upon his oath, not 
given in a full account of his estate, but willingly and knowingly concealed it, or 
any part of it, with design to defraud his creditors, he should be put to death as a 
felon: the reason and justice of which clause was this, and it was given as the 
reason of it when the act was passed in the House of Commons, namely, that the 
act was made for the relief of the debtor, as well as of the creditor, and to 
procure for him a deliverance on a surrender of his effects; but then it was made 
also for the relief of the creditor, too, that he might have as much of his debt 
secured to him as possible, and that he should not discharge the debtor with his 
estate in his pocket, suffering him to run away with his (the creditor’s) money 
before his face. 

Also it was objected, that the act, without a penalty, would be only an act to 
encourage perjury, and would deliver the hard-mouthed knave that could swear 
what he pleased, and ruin and reject the modest conscientious tradesman, that 
was willing and ready to give up the utmost farthing to his creditors. On this 
account the clause was accepted, and the act passed, which otherwise had been 
thrown out. 

Now, when the poor insolvent has thus surrendered his all, stript himself 
entirely upon oath, and that oath taken on the penalty of death if it be false, there 
seems to be a kind of justice due to the bankrupt. He has satisfied the law, and 
ought to have his liberty given him as a prey, as the text calls it, Jer. xxxix. 18., 
that he may try the world once again, and see, if possible, to recover his 
disasters, and get his bread; and it is to be spoken in honour of the justice as well 
as humanity of that law for delivering bankrupts, that there are more tradesmen 
recover themselves in this age upon their second endeavours, and by setting up 
again after they have thus failed and been delivered, than ever were known to do 
so in ten times the number of years before. 

To break, or turn bankrupt, before this, was like a man being taken by the 
Turks; he seldom recovered liberty to try his fortune again, but frequently 
languished under the tyranny of the commissioners of bankrupt, or in the Mint, 
or Friars, or rules of the Fleet, till he wasted the whole estate, and at length his 
life, and so his debts were all paid at once. 

Nor was the case of the creditor much better—I mean as far as respected his 


debt, for it was very seldom that any considerable dividend was made; on the 
other hand, large contributions were called for before people knew whether it 
was likely any thing would be made of the debtor’s effects or no, and oftentimes 
the creditor lost his whole debt, contribution-money and all; so that while the 
debtor was kept on the rack, as above, being held in suspense by the creditors, or 
by the commissioners, or both, he spent the creditor’s effects, and subsisted at 
their expense, till, the estate being wasted, the loss fell heavy on every side, and 
generally most on those who were least able to bear it. 

By the present state of things, this evil is indeed altered, and the ruin of the 
creditor’s effects is better prevented; the bankrupt can no more skulk behind the 
door of the Mint and Rules, and prevent the commissioners’ inspection; he must 
come forth, be examined, give in an account, and surrender himself and effects 
too, or fly his country, and be seen here no more; and if he does come in, he 
must give a full account upon oath, on the penalty of his neck. 

When the effects are thus surrendered, the commissioners’ proceedings are 
short and summary. The assignees are obliged to make dividends, and not detain 
the estate in their own hands, as was the case in former days, till sometimes they 
became bankrupts themselves, so that the creditors are sure now what is put into 
the hands of the assignees, shall in due time, and without the usual delay, be 
fairly divided. On the other hand, the poor debtor having honestly discharged his 
part, and no objection lying against the sincerity of the discovery, has a 
certificate granted him, which being allowed by the Lord Chancellor, he is a 
clear man, and may begin the world again, as I have said above. 

The creditor, being thus satisfied that the debtor has been faithful, does not 
answer the end of the act of Parliament, if he declines to assent to the debtor’s 
certificate; nor can any creditor decline it, but on principles which no man cares 
to own—namely, that of malice, and the highest resentment, which are things a 
Christian tradesman will not easily act upon. 

But I come now to the other part of the case; and this is supposing a debtor 
fails, and the creditors do not think fit to take out a commission of bankrupt 
against him, as sometimes is the case, at least, where they see the offers of the 
debtor are any thing reasonable: my advice in such case is (and I speak it from 
long experience in such things), that they should always accept the first 
reasonable proposal of the debtor; and I am not in this talking on the foot of 
charity and mercy to the debtor, but of the real and undoubted interest of the 
creditor; nor could I urge it, by such arguments as I shall bring, upon any other 
foundation; for, if I speak in behalf of the debtor, I must argue commiseration to 
the miserable, compassion and pity of his family, and a reflection upon the sad 
changes which human life exposes us all to, and so persuade the creditor to have 


pity upon not him only, but upon all families in distress. 

But, I say, I argue now upon a different foundation, and insist that it is the 
creditor’s true interest, as I hinted before, that if he finds the debtor inclined to 
be honest, and he sees reason to believe he makes the best offer he can, he 
should accept the first offer, as being generally the best the debtor can make; 
and, indeed, if the debtor be wise as well as honest, he will make it so, and 
generally it is found to be so. And there are, indeed, many reasons why the first 
offers of the debtor are generally the best, and why no commission of bankrupt 
ordinarily raises so much, notwithstanding all its severities, as the bankrupt 
offers before it is sued out—not reckoning the time and expense which, 
notwithstanding all the new methods, attend such things, and are inevitable. For 
example— 

When the debtor, first looking into his affairs, sees the necessity coming upon 
him of making a stop in trade, and calling his creditors together, the first thought 
which by the consequence of the thing comes to be considered, is, what offers he 
can make to them to avoid the having a commission sued out against him, and to 
which end common prudence, as well as honest principles, move him to make 
the best offers he can. If he be a man of sense, and, according to what I 
mentioned in another chapter, has prudently come to a stop in time, before things 
are run to extremities, and while he has something left to make an offer of that 
may be considerable, he will seldom meet with creditors so weak or so blind to 
their own interest not to be willing to end it amicably, rather than to proceed to a 
commission. And as this is certainly best both for the debtor and the creditor, so, 
as I argued with the debtor, that he should be wise enough, as well as honest 
enough, to break betimes, and that it was infinitely best for his own interest, so I 
must add, on the other hand, to the creditor, that it is always his interest to accept 
the first offer; and I never knew a commission make more of an estate, where the 
debtor has been honest, than he (the debtor) proposed to give them without it. 

It is true, there are cases where the issuing out a commission may be 
absolutely necessary. For example— 

1. Where the debtor is evidently knavish, and discovers himself to be so, by 
endeavours to carry off his effects, or alter the property of the estate, confessing 
judgments, or any the usual ways of fraud, which in such cases are ordinarily 
practised. Or— 

2. Where some creditors, by such judgments, or by attachments of debts, 
goods delivered, effects made over, or any other way, have gotten some of the 
estate into their hands, or securities belonging to it, whereby they are in a better 
state, as to payment, than the rest. Or— 

3. Where some people are brought in as creditors, whose debts there is reason 


to believe are not real, but who place themselves in the room of creditors, in 
order to receive a dividend for the use of the bankrupt, or some of his family. 

In these, and such like cases, a commission is inevitable, and must be taken 
out; nor does the man merit to be regarded upon the foot of what I call 
compassion and commiseration at all, but ought to be treated like a rapparee, or 
plunderer, who breaks with a design to make himself whole by the composition; 
and as many did formerly, who were beggars when they broke, be made rich by 
the breach. It was to provide against such harpies as these that the act of 
Parliament was made; and the only remedy against them is a commission, in 
which the best thing they can do for their creditors is to come in and be 
examined, give in a false account upon oath, be discovered, convicted of it, and 
sent to the gallows, as they deserve. 

But I am speaking of honest men, the reverse of such thieves as these, who 
being brought into distress by the ordinary calamities of trade, are willing to do 
the utmost to satisfy their creditors. When such as these break in the tradesman’s 
debt, let him consider seriously my advice, and he shall find—I might say, he 
shall always find, but I do affirm, he shall generally find—the first offer the best, 
and that he will never lose by accepting it. To refuse it is but pushing the debtor 
to extremities, and running out some of the effects to secure the rest. 

First, as to collecting in the debts. Supposing the man is honest, and they can 
trust him, it is evident no man can make so much of them as the bankrupt. (1.) 
He knows the circumstances of the debtors, and how best to manage them; he 
knows who he may best push at, and who best forbear. (2.) He can do it with the 
least charge; the commissioners or assignees must employ other people, such as 
attorneys, solicitors, &c., and they are paid dear. The bankrupt sits at home, and 
by letters into the country, or by visiting them, if in town, can make up every 
account, answer every objection, judge of every scruple, and, in a word, with 
ease, compared to what others must do, brings them to comply. 

Next, as to selling off a stock of goods. The bankrupt keeps open the shop, 
disperses or disposes of the goods with advantage; whereas the commission 
brings all to a sale, or an outcry, or an appraisement, and all sinks the value of 
the stock; so that the bankrupt can certainly make more of the stock than any 
other person (always provided he is honest, as I said before), and much more 
than the creditors can do. 

For these reasons, and many others, the bankrupt is able to make a better offer 
upon his estate than the creditors can expect to raise any other way; and 
therefore it is their interest always to take the first offer, if they are satisfied there 
is no fraud in it, and that the man has offered any thing near the extent of what 
he has left in the world to offer from. 


If, then, it be the tradesman’s interest to accept of the offer made, there needs 
no stronger argument to be used with him for the doing it; and nothing is more 
surprising to me than to see tradesmen, the hardest to come into such 
compositions, and to push on severities against other tradesmen, as if they were 
out of the reach of the shocks of fortune themselves, or that it was impossible for 
them ever to stand in need of the same mercy—the contrary to which I have 
often seen. 

To what purpose should tradesmen push things to extremities against 
tradesmen, if nothing is to be gotten by it, and if the insolvent tradesman will 
take proper measures to convince the creditor that his intentions are honest? The 
law was made for offenders; there needs no law for innocent men: commissions 
are granted to manage knaves, and hamper and entangle cunning and designing 
rogues, who seek to raise fortunes out of their creditors’ estates, and exalt 
themselves by their own downfall; they are not designed against honest men, 
neither, indeed, is there any need of them for such. 

Let no man mistake this part, therefore, and think that I am moving tradesmen 
to be easy and compassionate to rogues and cheats: I am far from it, and have 
given sufficient testimony of the contrary; having, I assure you, been the only 
person who actually formed, drew up, and first proposed that very cause to the 
House of Commons, which made it felony to the bankrupt to give in a false 
account. It cannot, therefore, be suggested, without manifest injustice, that I 
would with one breath prompt creditors to be easy to rogues, and to cheating 
fraudulent bankrupts, and with another make a proposal to have them hanged. 

But I move the creditor, on account of his own interest, always to take the first 
offer, if he sees no palpable fraud in it, or sees no reason to suspect such fraud; 
and my reason is good, namely, because I believe, as I said before, it is generally 
the best. 

I know there is a new method of putting an end to a tradesman’s troubles, by 
that which was formerly thought the greatest of all troubles; I mean a fraudulent 
method, or what they call taking out friendly statutes; that is, when tradesmen 
get statutes taken out against themselves, moved first by some person in 
kindness to them, and done at the request of the bankrupt himself. This is 
generally done when the circumstances of the debtor are very low, and he has 
little or nothing to surrender; and the end is, that the creditors may be obliged to 
take what there is, and the man may get a full discharge. 

This is, indeed, a vile corruption of a good law, and turning the edge of the act 
against the creditor, not against the debtor; and as he has nothing to surrender, 
they get little or nothing, and the man is as effectually discharged as if he had 
paid twenty shillings in the pound; and so he is in a condition to set up again, 


take fresh credit, break again, and have another commission against him; and so 
round, as often as he thinks fit. This, indeed, is a fraud upon the act, and shows 
that all human wisdom is imperfect, that the law wants some repairs, and that it 
will in time come into consideration again, to be made capable of disappointing 
the people that intend to make such use of it. 

I think there is also wanting a law against twice breaking, and that all second 
commissions should have some penalty upon the bankrupt, and a third a farther 
penalty, and if the fourth brought the man to the gallows, it could not be thought 
hard; for he that has set up and broke, and set up again, and broke again, and the 
like, a third time, I think merits to be hanged, if he pretends to venture any more. 

Most of those crimes against which any laws are published in particular, and 
which are not capital, have generally an addition of punishment upon a repetition 
of the crime, and so on—a further punishment to a further repetition. I do not see 
why it should not be so here; and I doubt not but it would have a good effect 
upon tradesmen, to make them cautious, and to warn them to avoid such 
scandalous doings as we see daily practised, breaking three or four, or five times 
over; and we see instances of some such while I am writing this very chapter. 

To such, therefore, I am so far from moving for any favour, either from the 
law, or from their creditors, that I think the only deficiency of the law at this 
time is, that it does not reach to inflict a corporal punishment in such a case, but 
leaves such insolvents to fare well, in common with those whose disasters are 
greater, and who, being honest and conscientious, merit more favour, but do not 
often find it. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF THE UNFORTUNATE TRADESMAN COMPOUNDING WITH HIS 
CREDITORS 


This is what in the last chapter I called an alternative to that of the fortunate 
tradesman yielding to accept the composition of his insolvent debtor. 

The poor unhappy tradesman, having long laboured in the fire, and finding it is 
in vain to struggle, but that whether he strives or not strives, he must break; that 
he does but go backward more and more, and that the longer he holds out, he 
shall have the less to offer, and be the harder thought of, as well as the harder 
dealt with—resolves to call his creditors together in time, while there is 
something considerable to offer them, and while he may have some just account 
to give of himself, and of his conduct, and that he may not be reproached with 
having lived on the spoil, and consumed their estates; and thus, being satisfied 
that the longer he puts the evil day from him, the heavier it will fall when it 
comes; I say, he resolves to go no farther, and so gets a friend to discourse with 
and prepare them, and then draws up a state of his case to lay before them. 

First, He assures them that he has not wasted his estate, either by vice and 
immorality, or by expensive and riotous living, luxury, extravagance, and the 
like. 

Secondly, He makes it appear that he has met with great losses, such as he 
could not avoid; and yet such and so many, that he has not been able to support 
the weight of them. 

Thirdly, That he could have stood it out longer, but that he was sensible if he 
did, he should but diminish the stock, which, considering his debts, was properly 
not his own; and that he was resolved not to spend one part of their debts, as he 
had lost the other. 

Fourthly, That he is willing to show them his books, and give up every 
farthing into their hands, that they might see he acted the part of an honest man 
to them. And, 

Fifthly, That upon his doing so, they will find, that there is in goods and good 
debts sufficient to pay them fifteen shillings in the pound; after which, and when 
he has made appear that they have a faithful and just account of every thing laid 
before them, he hopes they will give him his liberty, that he may try to get his 
bread, and to maintain his family in the best manner he can; and, if possible, to 


pay the remainder of the debt. 

You see I go all the way upon the suggestion of the poor unfortunate 
tradesman being critically honest, and showing himself so to the full satisfaction 
of his creditors; that he shows them distinctly a true state of his case, and offers 
his books and vouchers to confirm every part of his account. 

Upon the suggestion of his being thus sincerely honest, and allowing that the 
state of his account comes out so well as to pay fifteen shillings in the pound, 
what and who but a parcel of outrageous hot-headed men would reject such a 
man? What would they be called, nay, what would they say of themselves, if 
they should reject such a composition, and should go and take out a commission 
of bankrupt against such a man? I never knew but one of the like circumstances, 
that was refused by his creditors; and that one held them out, till they were all 
glad to accept of half what they said should be first paid them: so may all those 
be served, who reject such wholesome advice, and the season for accepting a 
good offer, when it was made them. But I return to the debtor. 

When he looks into his books, he finds himself declined, his own fortune lost, 
and his creditors’ stock in his hands wasted in part, and still wasting, his trade 
being for want of stock much fallen off, and his family expense and house-rent 
great; so he draws up the general articles thus:— 


STOCK DEBTOR 


To cash of my father (being my stock) to begin with in trade£800 0 0 
To cash of my father-in-law, being my wife’s portion 600 0 0 
To household-goods, plate, &c. of both 100 0 0 
To profits in trade for ten years, as by the yearly balance 
in the journal appears 2469 10 0 
To debts abroad esteemed good, as by the ledger appears 1357 8 0 
To goods in the warehouse at the prime cost 672 12 0 
Plate and some small jewels of my wife’s left, and old 
household-goods altogether 103 0 0 
£6102 10 0 
Estate deficient to balance 1006 2 0 
£7108 12 0 
STOCK CREDITOR 


By losses by bad debts in trade, in the year 1715 £50 00 


By do. 1716 66 10 0 


By do. 1717 234 15 0 
By do. 1718 43 00 
By do. 1719 25 00 
By do. by the South Sea stock, 1720 1280 0 0 
By do. in trade, 1721 42 00 
By do. 1722 106 00 
By do. 1723 302 00 
By do. 1724 86 15 0 
By house-keeping and expenses, taxes included, as by the 
cash-book appears, for ten years 1836 12 0 
By house-rents at £50 per annum 500 0 0 
By credits now owing to sundry persons, as by the ledger 
appears 2536 0 0 
£7108 12 0 


This account is drawn out to satisfy himself how his condition stands, and 
what it is he ought to do: upon the stating which account he sees to his affliction 
that he has sunk all his own fortune and his wife’s, and is a thousand pounds 
worse than nothing in the world; and that, being obliged to live in the same 
house for the sake of his business and warehouse, though the rent is too great for 
him, his trade being declined, his credit sunk, and his family being large, he sees 
evidently he cannot go on, and that it will only be bringing things from bad to 
worse; and, above all the rest, being greatly perplexed in his mind that he is 
spending other people’s estates, and that the bread he eats is not his own, he 
resolves to call his creditors all together, lay before them the true state of his 
case, and lie at their mercy for the rest. 

The account of his present and past fortune standing as it did, and as appears 
above, the result is as follows, namely, that he has not sufficient to pay all his 
creditors, though his debts should prove to be all good, and the goods in his 
warehouse should be fully worth the price they cost, which, being liable to daily 
contingencies, add to the reasons which pressed him before to make an offer of 
surrender to his creditors both of his goods and debts, and to give up all into 
their hands. 

The state of his case, as to his debts and credits, stands as follows:— 

His debts esteemed good, as by the ledger, are £1357 8 0 
His goods in the warehouse 672 12 0 


£2030 0 0 


His creditors demands, as by the same ledger 
appears, are £3036 0 0 

This amounts to fifteen shillings in the pound upon all his debts, which, if the 
creditors please to appoint an assignee or trustee to sell the goods, and collect the 
debts, he is willing to surrender wholly into their hands, hoping they will, as a 
favour, give him his household goods, as in the account, for his family use, and 
his liberty, that he may seek out for some employment to get his bread. 

The account being thus clear, the books exactly agreeing, and the man 
appearing to have acted openly and fairly, the creditors meet, and, after a few 
consultations, agree to accept his proposals, and the man is a free man 
immediately, gets fresh credit, opens his shop again, and, doubling his vigilance 
and application in business, he recovers in a few years, grows rich; then, like an 
honest man still, he calls all his creditors together again, tells them he does not 
call them now to a second composition, but to tell them, that having, with God’s 
blessing and his own industry, gotten enough to enable him, he was resolved to 
pay them the remainder of his old debt; and accordingly does so, to the great joy 
of his creditors, to his own very great honour, and to the encouragement of all 
honest men to take the same measures. It is true, this does not often happen, but 
there have been instances of it, and I could name several within my own 
knowledge. 

But here comes an objection in the way, as follows: It is true this man did very 
honestly, and his creditors had a great deal of reason to be satisfied with his just 
dealing with them; but is every man bound thus to strip himself naked? Perhaps 
this man at the same time had a family to maintain, and had he no debt of justice 
to them, but to beg his household goods back of them for his poor family, and 
that as an alms?-and would he not have fared as well, if he had offered his 
creditors ten shillings in the pound, and took all the rest upon himself, and then 
he had reserved to himself sufficient to have supported himself in any new 
undertaking? 

The answer to this is short and plain, and no debtor can be at a loss to know 
his way in it, for otherwise people may make difficulties where there are none; 
the observing the strict rules of justice and honesty will chalk out his way for 
him. 

The man being deficient in stock, and his estate run out to a thousand pounds 
worse than nothing by his losses, &c, it is evident all he has left is the proper 
estate of his creditors, and he has no right to one shilling of it; he owes it them, it 
is a just debt to them, and he ought to discharge it fairly, by giving up all into 


their hands, or at least to offer to do so. 

But to put the case upon a new foot; as he is obliged to make an offer, as 
above, to put all his effects, books, and goods into their power, so he may add an 
alternative to them thus, namely—that if, on the other hand, they do not think 
proper to take the trouble, or run the risk, of collecting the debts, and selling the 
goods, which may be difficult, if they will leave it to him to do it, he will 
undertake to pay them—shillings in the pound, and stand to the hazard both of 
debts and goods. 

Having thus offered the creditors their choice, if they accept the proposal of a 
certain sum, as sometimes I know they have chosen to do, rather than to have the 
trouble of making assignees, and run the hazard of the debts, when put into 
lawyers’ hands to collect, and of the goods, to sell them by appraisement; if, I 
say, they choose this, and offer to discharge the debtor upon payment, suppose it 
be of ten or twelve shillings in the pound in money, within a certain time, or on 
giving security for the payment; then, indeed, the debtor is discharged in 
conscience, and may lawfully and honestly take the remainder as a gift given 
him by his creditors for undertaking their business, or securing the remainder of 
their debt to them—I say, the debtor may do this with the utmost satisfaction to 
his conscience. 

But without thus putting it into the creditors’ choice, it is a force upon them to 
offer them any thing less than the utmost farthing that he is able to pay; and 
particularly to pretend to make an offer as if it were his utmost, and, as is usual, 
make protestations that it is the most he is able to pay (indeed, every offer of a 
composition is a kind of protestation that the debtor is not able to pay any more) 
—I say, to offer thus, and declare he offers as much as possible, and as much as 
the effects he has left will produce, if his effects are able to produce more, he is 
then a cheat; for he acts then like one that stands at bay with his creditors, make 
an offer, and if the creditors do not think fit to accept of it, they must take what 
methods they think they can take to get more; that is to say, he bids open 
defiance to their statutes and commissions of bankrupt, and any other 
proceedings: like a town besieged, which offers to capitulate and to yield upon 
such and such articles; which implies, that if those articles are not accepted, the 
garrison will defend themselves to the last extremity, and do all the mischief to 
the assailants that they can. 

Now, this in a garrison-town, I say, may be lawful and fair, but in a debtor to 
his creditor it is quite another thing: for, as I have said above, the debtor has no 
property in the effects which he has in his hands; they are the goods and the 
estate of the creditor; and to hold out against the creditor, keep his estate by 
violence, and make him accept of a small part of it, when the debtor has a larger 


part in his power, and is able to give it—this is not fair, much less is it honest 
and conscientious; but it is still worse to do this, and at the same time to declare 
that it is the utmost the debtor can do; this, I say, is still more dishonest, because 
it is not true, and is adding falsehood to the other injustice. 

Thus, I think, I have stated the case clearly, for the conduct of the debtor; and, 
indeed, this way of laying all before the creditors, and putting it into their choice, 
seems a very happy method for the comfort of the debtor, cast down and 
dejected with the weight of his circumstances; and, it may be, with the 
reproaches of his own conscience too, that he has not done honestly in running 
out the effects of his creditors, and making other families suffer by him, and 
perhaps poor families too—I say, this way of giving up all with an honest and 
single desire to make all the satisfaction he is able to his creditors, greatly heals 
the breach in his peace, which his circumstances had made before; for, by now 
doing all that is in his power, he makes all possible amends for what is past, I 
mean as to men; and they are induced, by this open, frank usage, to give him the 
reward of his honesty, and freely forgive him the rest of the debt. 

There is a manifest difference to the debtor, in point of conscience, between 
surrendering his whole effects, or estate, to his creditors for satisfaction of their 
debts, and offering them a composition, unless, as I have said, the composition is 
offered, as above, to the choice of the creditor. By surrendering the whole estate, 
the debtor acknowledges the creditors’ right to all he has in his possession, and 
gives it up to them as their own, putting it in their full power to dispose of it as 
they please. 

But, by a composition, the debtor, as I have said above, stands at bay with the 
creditors, and, keeping their estates in his hands, capitulates with them, as it 
were, sword in hand, telling them he can give them no more, when perhaps, and 
too often it is the case, it is apparent that he is in condition to offer more. Now, 
let the creditors consent to these proposals, be what it will; and, however 
voluntary it may be pretended to be, it is evident that a force is the occasion of it, 
and the creditor complies, and accepts the proposal, upon the supposition that no 
better conditions can be had. It is the plain language of the thing, for no man 
accepts of less than he thinks he can get: if he believed he could have more, he 
would certainly get it if he could. 

And if the debtor is able to pay one shilling more than he offers, it is a cheat, a 
palpable fraud, and of so much he actually robs his creditor. But in a surrender 
the case is altered in all its parts; the debtor says to his creditors, ‘Gentlemen, 
there is a full and faithful account of all I have left; it is your own, and there it is; 
I am ready to put it into your hands, or into the hands of whomsoever you shall 
appoint to receive it, and to lie at your mercy.’ This is all the man is able to do, 


and therefore is so far honest; whether the methods that reduced him were honest 
or no, that is a question by itself. If on this surrender he finds the creditors 
desirous rather to have it digested into a composition, and that they will 
voluntarily come into such a proposal, then, as above, they being judges of the 
equity of the composition, and of what ability the debtor is to perform it, and, 
above all, of what he may or may not gain by it, if they accept of such a 
composition, instead of the surrender of his effects, then the case alters entirely, 
and the debtor is acquitted in conscience, because the creditor had a fair choice, 
and the composition is rather their proposal to the debtor, than the debtor’s 
proposal to them. 

Thus, I think, I have stated the case of justice and conscience on the debtor’s 
behalf, and cleared up his way, in case of a necessity, to stop trading, that he 
may break without wounding his conscience, as well as his fortunes; and he that 
thinks fit to act thus, will come off with the reputation of an honest man, and will 
have the favour of his creditors to begin again, with whatever he may have as to 
stock; and sometimes that favour is better to him than a stock, and has been the 
raising of many a broken tradesman, so that his latter end has been better than 
his beginning. 


CHAPTER XV 


OF TRADESMEN RUINING ONE ANOTHER BY RUMOUR AND 
CLAMOUR, BY SCANDAL AND REPROACH 


I have dwelt long upon the tradesman’s management of himself, in order to his 
due preserving both his business and his reputation: let me bestow one chapter 
upon the tradesman for his conduct among his neighbours and fellow-tradesmen. 
Credit is so much a tradesman’s blessing that it is the choicest ware he deals in, 
and he cannot be too chary of it when he has it, or buy it too dear when he wants 
it; it is a stock to his warehouse, it is current money in his cash-chest, it accepts 
all his bills, for it is on the fund of his credit that he has any bills to accept; 
demands would else be made upon the spot, and he must pay for his goods 
before he has them—therefore, I say, it accepts all his bills, and oftentimes pays 
them too; in a word, it is the life and soul of his trade, and it requires his utmost 
vigilance to preserve it. 

If, then, his own credit should be of so much value to him, and he should be so 
nice in his concern about it, he ought in some degree to have the same care of his 
neighbour’s. Religion teaches us not to slander and defame our neighbour, that is 
to say, not to raise or promote any slander or scandal upon his good name. As a 
good name is to another man, and which the wise man says, ‘is better than life,’ 
the same is credit to a tradesman—it is the life of his trade; and he that wounds a 
tradesman’s credit without cause, is as much a murderer in trade, as he that kills 
a man in the dark is a murderer in matters of blood. 

Besides, there is a particular nicety in the credit of a tradesman, which does 
not reach in other cases: a man is slandered in his character, or reputation, and it 
is injurious; and if it comes in the way of a marriage, or of a preferment, or post, 
it may disappoint and ruin him; but if this happens to a tradesman, he is 
immediately and unavoidably blasted and undone; a tradesman has but two sorts 
of enemies to encounter with, namely, thieves breaking open his shop, and ill 
neighbours blackening and blasting his reputation; and the latter are the worst 
thieves of the two, by a great deal; and, therefore, people should indeed be more 
chary of their discourse of tradesmen, than of other men, and that as they would 
not be guilty of murder. I knew an author of a book, who was drawn in unwarily, 
and without design, to publish a scandalous story of a tradesman in London. He 
(the author) was imposed upon by a set of men, who did it maliciously, and he 


was utterly ignorant of the wicked design; nor did he know the person, but rashly 
published the thing, being himself too fond of a piece of news, which he thought 
would be grateful to his readers; nor yet did he publish the person’s name, so 
cautious he was, though that was not enough, as it proved, for the person was 
presently published by those who had maliciously done it. 

The scandal spread; the tradesman, a flourishing man, and a considerable 
dealer, was run upon by it with a torrent of malice; a match which he was about 
with a considerable fortune was blasted and prevented, and that indeed was the 
malicious end of the people that did it; nor did it stop there—it brought his 
creditors upon him, it ruined him, it brought out a commission of bankrupt 
against him, it broke his heart, and killed him; and after his death, his debts and 
effects coming in, there appeared to be seven shillings in the pound estate, clear 
and good over and above all demands, all his debts discharged, and all the 
expenses of the statute paid. 

It was to no purpose that the man purged himself of the crime laid to his 
charge—that the author, who had ignorantly and rashly published the scandal, 
declared himself ignorant; the man was run down by a torrent of reproach; 
scandal oppressed him; he was buried alive in the noise and dust raised both 
against his morals and his credit, and yet his character was proved good, and his 
bottom in trade was so too, as I have said above. 

It is not the least reason of my publishing this to add, that even the person who 
was ignorantly made the instrument of publishing the scandal, was not able to 
retrieve it, or to prevent the man’s ruin by all the public reparation he could 
make in print, and by all the acknowledgement he could make of his having been 
ignorantly drawn in to do it. And this I mention for the honest tradesman’s 
caution, and to put him in mind, that when he has unwarily let slip anything to 
the wounding the reputation of his neighbour tradesman, whether in his trading 
credit, or the credit of his morals, it may not be in his power to unsay it again, 
that is, so as to prevent the ruin of the person; and though it may grieve him as 
long as he lives, as the like did the author I mention, yet it is not in his power to 
recall it, or to heal the wound he has given; and that he should consider very well 
of beforehand. 

A tradesman’s credit and a virgin’s virtue ought to be equally sacred from the 
tongues of men; and it is a very unhappy truth, that as times now go, they are 
neither of them regarded among us as they ought to be. 

The tea-table among the ladies, and the coffee-house among the men, seem to 
be places of new invention for a depravation of our manners and morals, places 
devoted to scandal, and where the characters of all kinds of persons and 
professions are handled in the most merciless manner, where reproach triumphs, 


and we seem to give ourselves a loose to fall upon one another in the most 
unchristian and unfriendly manner in the world. 

It seems a little hard that the reputation of a young lady, or of a new-married 
couple, or of people in the most critical season of establishing the characters of 
their persons and families, should lie at the mercy of the tea-table; nor is it less 
hard, that the credit of a tradesman, which is the same thing in its nature as the 
virtue of a lady, should be tossed about, shuttle-cock-like, from one table to 
another, in the coffee-house, till they shall talk all his creditors about his ears, 
and bring him to the very misfortune which they reported him to be near, when 
at the same time he owed them nothing who raised the clamour, and owed 
nothing to all the world, but what he was able to pay. 

And yet how many tradesmen have been thus undone, and how many more 
have been put to the full trial of their strength in trade, and have stood by the 
mere force of their good circumstances; whereas, had they been unfurnished 
with cash to have answered their whole debts, they must have fallen with the 
rest. 

We need go no farther than Lombard Street for an exemplification of this 
truth. There was a time when Lombard Street was the only bank, and the 
goldsmiths there were all called bankers. The credit of their business was such, 
that the like has not been seen in England since, in private hands: some of those 
bankers, as I have had from their own mouths, have had near two millions of 
paper credit upon them at a time; that is to say, have had bills under their hands 
running abroad for so much at a time. 

On a sudden, like a clap of thunder, King Charles I. shut up the Exchequer, 
which was the common centre of the overplus cash these great bankers had in 
their hands. What was the consequence? Not only the bankers who had the bulk 
of their cash there, but all Lombard Street, stood still. The very report of having 
money in the Exchequer brought a run upon the goldsmiths that had no money 
there, as well as upon those that had, and not only Sir Robert Viner, Alderman 
Backwell, Farringdon, Forth, and others, broke and failed, but several were 
ruined who had not a penny of money in the Exchequer, and only sunk by the 
rumour of it; that rumour bringing a run upon the whole street, and giving a 
check to the paper credit that was run up to such an exorbitant height. 

I remember a shopkeeper who one time took the liberty (foolish liberty!) with 
himself, in public company in a coffee-house, to say that he was broke. ‘I assure 
you,’ says he, ‘that I am broke, and to-morrow I resolve to shut up my shop, and 
call my creditors together.’ His meaning was, that he had a brother just dead in 
his house, and the next day was to be buried, when, in civility to the deceased, he 
kept his shop shut; and several people whom he dealt with, and owed money to, 


were the next day invited to the funeral, so that he did actually shut up his shop, 
and call some of his creditors together. 

But he sorely repented the jest which he put upon himself. ‘Are you broke?’ 
says one of his friends to him, that was in the coffee-house; ‘then I wish I had 
the little money you owe me’ (which however, it seems, was not much). Says the 
other, still carrying on his jest, ‘I shall pay nobody, till, as I told you, I have 
called my people together.’ The other did not reach his jest, which at best was 
but a dull one, but he reached that part of it that concerned himself, and seeing 
him continue carelessly sitting in the shop, slipped out, and, fetching a couple of 
sergeants, arrested him. The other was a little surprised; but however, the debt 
being no great sum, he paid it, and when he found his mistake, told his friends 
what he meant by his being broke. 

But it did not end there; for other people of his neighbours, who were then in 
the coffee-house, and heard his discourse, and had thought nothing more of it, 
yet in the moming seeing his shop shut, concluded the thing was so indeed, and 
immediately it went over the whole street that such a one was broke; from thence 
it went to the Exchange, and from thence into the country, among all his dealers, 
who came up in a throng and a fright to look after him. In a word, he had as 
much to do to prevent his breaking as any man need to desire, and if he had not 
had very good friends as well as a very good bottom, he had inevitably been 
ruined and undone. 

So small a rumour will overset a tradesman, if he is not very careful of 
himself; and if a word in jest from himself, which though indeed no man that had 
considered things, or thought before he spoke, would have said (and, on the 
other hand, no man who had been wise and thinking would have taken as it was 
taken)—I say, if a word taken from the tradesman’s own mouth could be so 
fatal, and run such a dangerous length, what may not words spoken slyly, and 
secretly, and maliciously, be made to do? 

A tradesman’s reputation is of the nicest nature imaginable; like a blight upon 
a fine flower, if it is but touched, the beauty of it, or the flavour of it, or the seed 
of it, is lost, though the noxious breath which touched it might not reach to blast 
the leaf, or hurt the root; the credit of a tradesman, at least in his beginning, is 
too much at the mercy of every enemy he has, till it has taken root, and is 
established on a solid foundation of good conduct and success. It is a sad truth, 
that every idle tongue can blast a young shopkeeper; and therefore, though I 
would not discourage any young beginner, yet it is highly beneficial to alarm 
them, and to let them know that they must expect a storm of scandal and 
reproach upon the least slip they make: if they but stumble, fame will throw 
them down; it is true, if they recover, she will set them up as fast; but malice 


generally runs before, and bears down all with it; and there are ten tradesmen 
who fall under the weight of slander and an ill tongue, to one that is lifted up 
again by the common hurry of report. 

To say I am broke, or in danger of breaking, is to break me: and though 
sometimes the malicious occasion is discovered, and the author detected and 
exposed, yet how seldom is it so; and how much oftener are ill reports raised to 
ruin and run down a tradesman, and the credit of a shop; and like an arrow that 
flies in the dark, it wounds unseen. The authors, no nor the occasion of these 
reports, are never discovered perhaps, or so much as rightly guessed at; and the 
poor tradesman feels the wound, receives the deadly blow, and is perhaps 
mortally stabbed in the vitals of his trade, I mean his trading credit, and never 
knows who hurt him. 

I must say, in the tradesman’s behalf, that he is in such a case to be esteemed a 
sacrifice to the worst and most hellish of all secret crimes, I mean envy; which is 
made up of every hateful vice, a complication of crimes which nothing but the 
worst of God’s reasonable world can be guilty of; and he will indeed merit and 
call for every honest man’s pity and concern. But what relief is this to him? for, 
in the meantime, though the devil himself were the raiser of the scandal, yet it 
shall go about; the blow shall take, and every man, though at the same time 
expressing their horror and aversion at the thing, shall yet not be able, no not 
themselves, to say they receive no impression from it. 

Though I know the clamour or rumour was raised maliciously, and from a 
secret envy at the prosperity of the man, yet if I deal with him, it will in spite of 
all my abhorrence of the thing, in spite of all my willingness to do justice, I say 
it will have some little impression upon me, it will be some shock to my 
confidence in the man; and though I know the devil is a liar, a slanderer, a 
calumniator, and that his name devil is derived from it; and that I knew, if that, 
as I said, were possible, that the devil in his proper person raised and began, and 
carried on, this scandal upon the tradesman, yet there is a secret lurking doubt 
(about him), which hangs about me concerning him; the devil is a liar, but he 
may happen to speak truth just then, he may chance to be right, and I know not 
what there may be in it, and whether there may be any thing or no, but I will 
have a little care, &c. 

Thus, insensibly and involuntarily, nay, in spite of friendship, good wishes, 
and even resolution to the contrary, it is almost impossible to prevent our being 
shocked by rumour, and we receive an impression whether we will or not, and 
that from the worst enemy; there is such a powerful sympathy between our 
thoughts and our interest, that the first being but touched, and that in the lightest 
manner imaginable, we cannot help it, caution steps on in behalf of the last, and 


the man is jealous and afraid, in spite of all the kindest and best intentions in the 
world. 

Nor is it only dangerous in case of false accusations and false charges, for 
those indeed are to be expected fatal; but even just and true things may be as 
fatal as false, for the truth is not always necessary to be said of a tradesman: 
many things a tradesman may perhaps allow himself to do, and may be lawfully 
done, but if they should be known to be part of his character, it would sink deep 
into his trading fame, his credit would suffer by it, and in the end it might be his 
ruin; so that he that would not set his hand to his neighbour’s ruin, should as 
carefully avoid speaking some truths, as raising some forgeries upon him. 

Of what fatal consequence, then, is the raising rumours and suspicions upon 
the credit and characters of young tradesmen! and how little do those who are 
forward to raise such suspicions, and spread such rumours, consult conscience, 
or principle, or honour, in what they do! How little do they consider that they are 
committing a trading murder, and that, in respect to the justice of it, they may 
with much more equity break open the tradesman’s house, and rob his cash- 
chest, or his shop; and what they can carry away thence will not do him half the 
injury that robbing his character of what is due to it from an upright and diligent 
conduct, would do. The loss of his money or goods is easily made up, and may 
be sometimes repaired with advantage, but the loss of credit is never repaired; 
the one is breaking open his house, but the other is burning it down; the one 
carries away some goods, but the other shuts goods out from coming in; one is 
hurting the tradesman, but the other is undoing him. 

Credit is the tradesman’s life; it is, as the wise man says, ‘marrow to his 
bones;’ it is by this that all his affairs go on prosperously and pleasantly; if this 
be hurt, wounded, or weakened, the tradesman is sick, hangs his head, is 
dejected and discouraged; and if he does go on, it is heavily and with difficulty, 
as well as with disadvantage; he is beholding to his fund of cash, not his friends; 
and he may be truly said to stand upon his own legs, for nothing else can do it. 

And therefore, on the other hand, if such a man is any way beholding to his 
credit, if he stood before upon the foundation of his credit, if he owes any thing 
considerable, it is a thousand to one but he sinks under the oppression of it; that 
is to say, it brings every body upon him—I mean, every one that has any demand 
upon him—for in pushing for their own, especially in such cases, men have so 
little mercy, and are so universally persuaded that he that comes first is first 
served, that I did not at all wonder, that in the story of the tradesman who so 
foolishly exposed himself in the coffee-house, as above, his friend whom he said 
the words to, began with him that very night, and before he went out of the 
coffee-house; it was rather a wonder to me he did not go out and bring in half-a- 


dozen more upon him the same evening. 

It is very rarely that men are wanting to their own interest; and the jealousy of 
its being but in danger, is enough to make men forget, not friendship only, and 
generosity, but good manners, civility, and even justice itself, and fall upon the 
best friends they have in the world, if they think they are in the least danger of 
suffering by them. 

On these accounts it is, and many more, that a tradesman walks in continual 
jeopardy, from the looseness and inadvertency of men’s tongues, ay, and 
women’s too; for though I am all along very tender of the ladies, and would do 
justice to the sex, by telling you, they were not the dangerous people whom I had 
in view in my first writing upon this subject, yet I must be allowed to say, that 
they are sometimes fully even with the men, for ill usage, when they please to 
fall upon them in this nice article, in revenge for any slight, or but pretended 
slight, put upon them. 

It was a terrible revenge a certain lady, who was affronted by a tradesman in 
London, in a matter of love, took upon him in this very article. It seems a 
tradesman had courted her some time, and it was become public, as a thing in a 
manner concluded, when the tradesman left the lady a little abruptly, without 
giving a good reason for it, and, indeed, she afterwards discovered, that he had 
left her for the offer of another with a little more money, and that, when he had 
done so, he reported that it was for another reason, which reflected a little on the 
person of the lady; and in this the tradesman did very unworthily indeed, and 
deserved her resentment: but, as I said, it was a terrible revenge she took, and 
what she ought not to have done. 

First, she found out who it was that her former pretended lover had been 
recommended to, and she found means to have it insinuated to her by a woman- 
friend, that he was not only rakish and wicked, but, in short, that he had a 
particular illness, and went so far as to produce letters from him to a quack- 
doctor, for directions to him how to take his medicines, and afterwards a receipt 
for money for the cure; though both the letters and receipt also, as afterwards 
appeared, were forged, in which she went a dismal length in her revenge, as you 
may see. 

Then she set two or three female instruments to discourse her case in all their 
gossips’ companies, and at the tea-tables wherever they came, and to magnify 
the lady’s prudence in refusing such a man, and what an escape she had had in 
being clear of him. 

‘Why,’ says a lady to one of these emissaries, ‘what was the matter? I thought 
she was like to be very well married.’ 

‘Oh no, Madam! by no means,’ says the emissary. 


‘Why, Madam,’ says another lady, ‘we all know Mr H——-; he is a very pretty 
sort of a man.’ 

‘Ay, Madam,’ says the emissary again, ‘but you know a pretty man is not all 
that is required.’ 

‘Nay,’ says the lady again, ‘I don’t mean so; he is no beauty, no rarity that 
way; but I mean a clever good sort of a man in his business, such as we call a 
pretty tradesman.’ 

‘Ay,’ says the lady employed, ‘but that is not all neither.’ 

‘Why,’ says the other lady, ‘he has a very good trade too, and lives in good 
credit.’ 

‘Yes,’ says malice, ‘he has some of the first, but not too much of the last, I 
suppose.’ 

‘No!’ says the lady; ‘I thought his credit had been very good.’ 

‘Tf it had, I suppose,’ says the first, ‘the match had not been broke off.’ 

‘Why,’ says the lady, ‘I understood it was broken off on his side.’ 

‘And so did I,’ says another. 

‘And so did I, indeed,’ says a third. 

‘Oh, Madam!’ says the tool, ‘nothing like it, I assure you.’ 

‘Indeed,’ says another, I understood he had quitted Mrs , because she had 
not fortune enough for him, and that he courted another certain lady, whom we 
all know.’ 

Then the ladies fell to talking of the circumstances of his leaving her, and how 
he had broken from her abruptly and unmannerly, and had been too free with her 
character; at which the first lady, that is to say, the emissary, or tool, as I call her, 
took it up a little warmly, thus:— 

1. Lady.—Well, you see, ladies, how easily a lady’s reputation may be 
injured; I hope you will not go away with it so. 

2. Lady.—Nay, we have all of us a respect for Mrs , and some of us visit 
there sometimes; I believe none of us would be willing to injure her. 

1. Lady.—But indeed, ladies, she is very much injured in that story. 

2. Lady.—Indeed, it is generally understood so, and every body believes it. 

1. Lady.—I can assure you it is quite otherwise in fact. 

2. Lady.—I believe he reports it so himself, and that with some very odd 
things about the lady too. 

1. Lady.—The more base unworthy fellow he. 

2. Lady.—Especially if he knows it to be otherwise. 

1. Lady.—Especially if he knows the contrary to be true, Madam. 

2. Lady.—Is that possible? Did he not refuse her, then? 

1. Lady.—Nothing like it, Madam; but just the contrary. 








2. Lady.—Y ou surprise me! 

3. Lady.—I am very glad to hear it, for her sake. 

1. Lady.—I can assure you, Madam, she had refused him, and that he knows 
well enough, which has been one of the reasons that has made him abuse her as 
he has done. 

2. Lady.—Indeed, she has been used very ill by him, or somebody for him. 

1. Lady.—Yes, he has reported strange things, but they are all lies. 

2. Lady.—Well; but pray, Madam, what was the reason, if we may be so free, 
that she turned him off after she had entertained him so long? 

1. Lady.—Oh, Madam! reason enough; I wonder he should pretend, when he 
knew his own circumstances too, to court a lady of her fortune. 

2. Lady.—Why, are not his circumstances good, then? 

1. Lady.—No, Madam. Good! alas, he has no bottom. 

2. Lady.—No bottom! Why, you surprise me; we always looked upon him to 
be a man of substance, and that he was very well in the world. 

1. Lady.—It is all a cheat, Madam; there’s nothing in it; when it came to be 
made out, nothing at all in it. 

2. Lady.—That cannot be, Madam; Mr 
reputation and good credit in his business. 

1. Lady.—It is all sunk again then, if it was so; I don’t know. 

2. Lady.—Why did she entertain him so long, then? 

1. Lady.—Alas! Madam, how could she know, poor lady, till her friends 
inquired into things? But when they came to look a little narrowly into it, they 
soon found reason to give her a caution, that he was not the man she took him 
for. 

2. Lady.—Well, it is very strange; I am sure he passed for another man among 
us. 

1. Lady.—It must be formerly, then, for they tell me his credit has been sunk 
these three or four years; he had need enough indeed to try for a greater fortune, 
he wants it enough. 

2. Lady.—It is a sad thing when men look out for fortunes to heal their trade- 
breaches with, and make the poor wife patch up their old bankrupt credit. 

1. Lady.—Especially, Madam, when they know themselves to be gone so far, 
that even with the addition they can stand but a little while, and must inevitably 
bring the lady to destruction with them. 

2. Lady.—Well, I could never have thought Mr 
circumstances. 

3. Lady.—Nor I; we always took him for a ten thousand pound man. 

1. Lady.—They say he was deep in the bubbles, Madam. 





has lived always in good 


was in such 





2. Lady.—Nay, if he was gotten into the South Sea, that might hurt him 
indeed, as it has done many a gentleman of better estates than he. 

1. Lady.—I don’t know whether it was the South Sea, or some other bubbles, 
but he was very near making a bubble of her, and £3000 into the bargain. 

2. Lady.—I am glad she has escaped him, if it be so; it is a sign her friends 
took a great deal of care of her. 

1. Lady.—He won’t hold it long; he will have his desert, I hope; I don’t doubt 
but we shall see him in the Gazette quickly for a bankrupt. 

2. Lady.—If he does not draw in some innocent young thing that has her 
fortune in her own hands to patch him up. 

1. Lady.—I hope not, Madam; I hear he is blown where he went since, and 
there, they say, they have made another discovery of him, in a worse 
circumstance than the other. 

2. Lady.—How, pray? 

1. Lady.—Nothing, Madam, but a particular kind of illness, &c. I need say no 
more. 

2. Lady.—You astonish me! Why, I always thought him a very civil, honest, 
sober man. 

1. Lady.—This is a sad world, Madam; men are seldom known now, till it is 
too late; but sometimes murder comes out seasonably, and so I understand it is 
here; for the lady had not gone so far with him, but that she could go off again. 

2. Lady.—Nay, it was time to go off again, if it were so. 

1. Lady.—Nay, Madam, I do not tell this part of my own knowledge; I only 
heard so, but I am afraid there is too much in it. 

Thus ended this piece of hellish wildfire, upon the character and credit of a 
tradesman, the truth of all which was no more than this—that the tradesman, 
disliking his first lady, left her, and soon after, though not presently, courted 
another of a superior fortune indeed, though not for that reason; and the first 
lady, provoked at being cast off, and, as she called it, slighted, raised all this 
clamour upon him, and persecuted him with it, wherever she was able. 

Such a discourse as this at a tea-table, it could not be expected would be long 
a secret; it ran from one tittle-tattle society to another; and in every company, 
snow-ball like, it was far from lessening, and it went on, till at length it began to 
meet with some contradiction, and the tradesman found himself obliged to trace 
it as far and as well as he could. 

But it was to no purpose to confront it; when one was asked, and another was 
asked, they only answered they heard so, and they heard it in company in such a 
place, and in such a place, and some could remember where they had it, and 
some could not; and the poor tradesman, though he was really a man of 


substance, sank under it prodigiously: his new mistress, whom he courted, 
refused him, and would never hear any thing in his favour, or trouble herself to 
examine whether it were true or no—it was enough, she said, to her, that he was 
laden with such a report; and, if it was unjust, she was sorry for it, but the 
misfortune must be his, and he must place it to the account of his having made 
some enemies, which she could not help. 

As to his credit, the slander of the first lady’s raising was spread industriously, 
and with the utmost malice and bitterness, and did him an inexpressible 
prejudice; every man he dealt with was shy of him; every man he owed any 
thing to came for it, and, as he said, he was sure he should see the last penny 
demanded; it was his happiness that he had wherewith to pay, for had his 
circumstances been in the least perplexed, the man had been undone; nay, as I 
have observed in another case, as his affairs might have lain, he might have been 
able to have paid forty shillings in the pound, and yet have been undone, and 
been obliged to break, and shut up his shop. 

It is true, he worked through it, and he carried it so far as to fix the malice of 
all the reports pretty much upon the first lady, and particularly so far as to 
discover that she was the great reason of his being so positively rejected by the 
other; but he could never fix it so upon her as to recover any damages of her, 
only to expose her a little, and that she did not value, having, as she said 
wickedly, had her full revenge of him, and so indeed she had. 

The sum of the matter is, and it is for this reason I tell you the story, that the 
reputation of a tradesman is too much at the mercy of men’s tongues or women’s 
either; and a story raised upon a tradesman, however malicious, however false, 
and however frivolous the occasion, is not easily suppressed, but, if it touches 
his credit, as a flash of fire it spreads over the whole air like a sheet; there is no 
stopping it. 

My inference from all this shall be very brief; if the tongues of every ill- 
disposed envious gossip, whether man-gossip or woman-gossip, for there are of 
both sorts, may be thus mischievous to the tradesman, and he is so much at the 
mercy of the tattling slandering part of the world, how much more should 
tradesmen be cautious and wary how they touch or wound the credit and 
character of one another. There are but a very few tradesmen who can say they 
are out of the reach of slander, and that the malice of enemies cannot hurt them 
with the tongue. Here and there one, and those ancient and well established, may 
be able to defy the world; but there are so many others, that I think I may warn 
all tradesmen against making havoc of one another’s reputation, as they would 
be tenderly used in the same case. 

And yet I cannot but say it is too much a tradesman’s crime, I mean to speak 


slightly and contemptibly of other tradesman, their neighbours, or perhaps rivals 
in trade, and to run them down in the characters they give of them, when inquiry 
may be made of them, as often is the case. The reputation of tradesmen is too 
often put into the hands of their fellow-tradesmen, when ignorant people think to 
inform themselves of their circumstances, by going to those whose interest it is 
to defame and run them down. 

I know no case in the world in which there is more occasion for the golden 
rule, Do as you would be done unto; and though you may be established, as you 
may think, and be above the reach of the tongues of others, yet the obligation of 
the rule is the same, for you are to do as you would be done unto, supposing that 
you were in the same condition, or on a level with the person. 

It is confessed that tradesmen do not study this rule in the particular case I am 
now speaking of. No men are apter to speak slightly and coldly of a fellow- 
tradesman than his fellow-tradesmen, and to speak unjustly so too; the reasons 
for which cannot be good, unless it can be pleaded for upon the foundation of a 
just and impartial concer in the interest of the inquirer; and even then nothing 
must be said but what is consistent with strict justice and truth: all that is more 
than that, is mere slander and envy, and has nothing of the Christian in it, much 
less of the neighbour or friend. It is true that friendship may be due to the 
inquirer, but still so much justice is due to the person inquired of, that it is very 
hard to speak in such cases, and not be guilty of raising dust, as they call it, upon 
your neighbour, and at least hurting, if not injuring him. 

It is, indeed, so difficult a thing, that I scarce know what stated rule to lay 
down for the conduct of a tradesman in this case:—A tradesman at a distance is 
going to deal with another tradesman, my neighbour; and before he comes to 
bargain, or before he cares to trust him, he goes, weakly enough perhaps, to 
inquire of him, and of his circumstances, among his neighbours and fellow- 
tradesmen, perhaps of the same profession or employment, and who, among 
other things, it may be, are concerned by their interest, that this tradesman’s 
credit should not rise too fast. What must be done in this case? 

If I am the person inquired of, what must I do? If I would have this man sink 
in his reputation, or be discredited, and if it is for my interest to have him cried 
down in the world, it is a sore temptation to me to put in a few words to his 
disadvantage; and yet, if I do it in gratification of my private views or interest, or 
upon the foot of resentment of any kind whatever, and let it be from what 
occasion it will, nay, however just and reasonable the resentment is, or may be, it 
is utterly unjust and unlawful, and is not only unfair as a man, but unchristian, 
and is neither less nor more than a secret revenge, which is forbidden by the laws 
of God and man. 


If, on the other hand, I give a good character of the man, or of his reputation, I 
mean, of his credit in business, in order to have the inquirer trust him, and at the 
same time know or believe that he is not a sound and good man (that is, as to 
trade, for it is his character in trade that I am speaking of), what am I doing then? 
It is plain I lay a snare for the inquirer, and am at least instrumental to his loss, 
without having really any design to hurt him; for it is to be supposed, before he 
came to me to inquire, I had no view of acting any thing to his prejudice. 

Again, there is no medium, for to refuse or decline giving a character of the 
man, is downright giving him the worst character I can—it is, in short, shooting 
him through the head in his trade. A man comes to me for a character of my 
neighbouring tradesman; I answer him with a repulse to his inquiry thus— 

A.—Good sir, do not ask me the character of my neighbours—I resolve to 
meddle with nobody’s character; pray, do not inquire of me. 

B.—Well, but, sir, you know the gentleman; you live next door to him; you 
can tell me, if you please, all that I desire to know, whether he is a man in credit, 
and fit to be trusted, or no, in the way of his business. 

A.—I tell you, sir, I meddle with no man’s business; I will not give characters 
of my neighbours—it is an ill office—a man gets no thanks for it, and perhaps 
deserves none. 

B.—But, sir, you would be willing to be informed and advised, if it were your 
own Case. 

A.—It may be so, but I cannot oblige people to inform me. 

B.—But you would entreat it as a favour, and so I come to you. 

A.—But you may go to any body else. 

B.—But you are a man of integrity; I can depend upon what you say; I know 
you will not deceive me; and, therefore, I beg of you to satisfy me. 

A.—But I desire you to excuse me, for it is what I never do—I cannot do it. 

B.—But, sir, I am in a great strait; I am just selling him a great parcel of 
goods, and I am willing to sell them too, and yet I am willing to be safe, as you 
would yourself, if you were in my case. 

A.—I tell you, sir, I have always resolved to forbear meddling with the 
characters of my neighbours—it is an ill office. Besides, I mind my own 
business; I do not enter into the inquiries after other people’s affairs. 

B.—Well, sir, I understand you, then; I know what I have to do. 

A.—What do you mean by that? 

B.—Nothing, sir, but what I suppose you would have me understand by it. 

A.—I would have you understand what I say—namely, that I will meddle with 
nobody’s business but my own. 

B.—And I say I understand you; I know you are a good man, and a man of 


charity, and loth to do your neighbours any prejudice, and that you will speak the 
best of every man as near as you can. 

A.—I tell you, I speak neither the best nor the worst—I speak nothing. 

B.—Well, sir, that is to say, that as charity directs you to speak well of every 
man, so, when you cannot speak well, you refrain, and will say nothing; and you 
do very well, to be sure; you are a very kind neighbour. 

A.—But that is a base construction of my words; for I tell you, I do the like by 
every body. 

B.—Yes, sir, I believe you do, and I think you are in the right of it—am fully 
satisfied. 

A.—You act more unjustly by me than by my neighbour; for you take my 
silence, or declining to give a character, to be giving an ill character. 

B.—No, sir, not for an ill character. 

A.—But I find you take it for a ground of suspicion. 

B.—I take it, indeed, for a due caution to me, sir; but the man may be a good 
man for all that, only— 

A.—Only what? I understand you—only you won’t trust him with your goods. 

B.—But another man may, sir, for all that, so that you have been kind to your 
neighbours and to me too, sir—and you are very just. I wish all men would act 
so one by another; I should feel the benefit of it myself among others, for I have 
suffered deeply by ill tongues, I am sure. 

A.—Well, however unjust you are to me, and to my neighbour too, I will not 
undeceive you at present; I think you do not deserve it. 

He used a great many more words with him to convince him that he did not 
mean any discredit to his neighbour tradesman; but it was all one; he would have 
it be, that his declining to give his said neighbour a good character was giving 
him an ill character, which the other told him was a wrong inference. However, 
he found that the man stood by his own notion of it, and declined trusting the 
tradesman with the goods, though he was satisfied he (the tradesman) was a 
sufficient man. 

Upon this, he was a little uneasy, imagining that he had been the cause of it, as 
indeed he had, next to the positive humour of the inquirer, though it was not 
really his fault; neither was the construction the other made of it just to his 
intention, for he aimed at freeing himself from all inquiries of that nature, but 
found there was no prevailing with him to understand it any other way than he 
did; so, to requite the man a little in his own way, he contrived the following 
method: he met with him two or three days after, and asked him if he had sold 
his goods to the person his neighbour? 

‘No,’ says he; ‘you know I would not.’ 


‘Nay,’ says the other, ‘I only knew you said so; I did not think you would have 
acted so from what I said, nor do I think I gave you any reason.’ 

‘Why,’ says he, ‘I knew you would have given him a good character if you 
could, and I knew you were too honest to do it, if you were not sure it was just.’ 

‘The last part I hope is true, but you might have believed me honest too, in 
what I did say, that I had resolved to give no characters of any body.’ 

‘As to that, I took it, as any body would, to be the best and modestest way of 
covering what you would not have be disclosed, namely, that you could not 
speak as you would; and I also judged that you therefore chose to say nothing.’ 

‘Well, I can say no more but this; you are not just to me in it, and I think you 
are not just to yourself neither.’ 

They parted again upon this, and the next day the first tradesman, who had 
been so pressed to give a character of his neighbour, sent a man to buy the parcel 
of goods of the other tradesman, and offering him ready money, bought them 
considerably cheaper than the neighbour-tradesman was to have given for them, 
besides reckoning a reasonable discount for the time, which was four months, 
that the first tradesman was to have given to his neighbour. 

As soon as he had done, he went and told the neighbour-tradesman what he 
had done, and the reason of it, and sold the whole parcel to him again, giving the 
same four months’ credit for them as the first man was to have given, and taking 
the discount for time only to himself, gave him all the advantage of the buying, 
and gave the first man the mortification of knowing it all, and that the goods 
were not only for the same man, but that the very tradesman, whom he would 
not believe when he declined giving a character of any man in general, had 
trusted him with them. 

He pretended to be very angry, and to take it very ill; but the other told him, 
that when he came to him for a character of the man, and he told him honestly, 
that he would give no characters at all, that it was not for any ill to his neighbour 
that he declined it, he ought to have believed him; and that he hoped, when he 
wanted a character of any of his neighbours again, he would not come to him for 
it. 

This story is to my purpose in this particular, which is indeed very significant; 
that it is the most difficult thing of its kind in the world to avoid giving 
characters of our neighbouring tradesmen; and that, let your reasons for it be 
what they will, to refuse giving a character is giving a bad character, and is 
generally so taken, whatever caution or arguments you use to the contrary. 

In the next place, it is hard indeed, if an honest neighbour be in danger of 
selling a large parcel of goods to a fellow, who I may know it is not likely should 
be able to pay for them, though his credit may in the common appearance be 


pretty good at that time; and what must I do? If I discover the man’s 
circumstances, which perhaps I am let into by some accident, I say, if I discover 
them, the man is undone; and if I do not, the tradesman, who is in danger of 
trusting him, is undone. 

I confess the way is clear, if I am obliged to speak at all in the case: the man 
unsound is already a bankrupt at bottom, and must fail, but the other man is 
sound and firm, if this disaster does not befall him: the first has no wound given 
him, but negatively; he stands where he stood before; whereas the other is drawn 
in perhaps to his own ruin. In the next place, the first is a knave, or rather thief, 
for he offers to buy, and knows he cannot pay; in a word, he offers to cheat his 
neighbour; and if I know it, Iam so far confederate with him in the cheat. 

In this case I think I am obliged to give the honest man a due caution for his 
safety, if he desires my advice; I cannot say I am obliged officiously to go out of 
my way to do it, unless I am any way interested in the person—for that would be 
to dip into other men’s affairs, which is not my proper work; and if I should any 
way be misinformed of the circumstances of the tradesman I am to speak of, and 
wrong him, I may be instrumental to bring ruin causelessly upon him. 

In a word, it is a very nice and critical case, and a tradesman ought to be very 
sure of what he says or does in such a case, the good or evil fate of his neighbour 
lying much at stake, and depending too much on the breath of his mouth. Every 
part of this discourse shows how much a tradesman’s welfare depends upon the 
justice and courtesy of his neighbours, and how nice and critical a thing his 
reputation is. 

This, well considered, would always keep a tradesman humble, and show him 
what need he has to behave courteously and obligingly among his neighbours; 
for one malicious word from a man much meaner than himself, may overthrow 
him in such a manner, as all the friends he has may not be able to recover him; a 
tradesman, if possible, should never make himself any enemies. 

But if it is so fatal a thing to tradesmen to give characters of one another, and 
that a tradesman should be so backward in it for fear of hurting his neighbour, 
and that, notwithstanding the character given should be just, and the particular 
reported of him should be true, with how much greater caution should we act in 
like cases where what is suggested is really false in fact, and the tradesman is 
innocent, as was the case in the tradesman mentioned before about courting the 
lady. If a tradesman may be ruined and undone by a true report, much more may 
he be so by a false report, by a malicious, slandering, defaming tongue. There is 
an artful way of talking of other people’s reputation, which really, however some 
people salve the matter, is equal, if not superior, in malice to the worst thing they 
can say; this is, by rendering them suspected, talking doubtfully of their 


characters, and of their conduct, and rendering them first doubtful, and then 
strongly suspected. I don’t know what to say to such a man. A gentleman came 
to me the other day, but I knew not what to say; I dare not say he is a good man, 
or that I would trust him with five hundred pounds myself; if I should say so, I 
should belie my own opinion. I do not know, indeed, he may be a good man at 
bottom, but I cannot say he minds his business; if I should, I must lie; I think he 
keeps a great deal of company, and the like. 

Another, he is asked of the currency of his payments, and he answers 
suspiciously on that side too; I know not what to say, he may pay them at last, 
but he does not pay them the most currently of any man in the street, and I have 
heard saucy boys huff him at his door for bills, on his endeavouring to put them 
off; indeed, I must needs say I had a bill on him a few weeks ago for a hundred 
pounds, and he paid me very currently, and without any dunning, or often calling 
upon, but it was I believe because I offered him a bargain at that time, and I 
supposed he was resolved to put a good face upon his credit. 

A tradesman, that would do as he would be done by, should carefully avoid 
these people who come always about, inquiring after other tradesman’s 
characters. There are men who make it their business to do thus; and as they are 
thereby as ready to ruin and blow up good fair-dealing tradesmen as others, so 
they do actually surprise many, and come at their characters earlier and nearer 
than they expect they would. 

Tradesmen, I say, that will thus behave to one another, cannot be supposed to 
be men of much principle, but will be apt to lay hold of any other advantage, 
how unjust soever, and, indeed, will wait for an occasion of such advantages; 
and where is there a tradesman, but who, if he be never so circumspect, may 
some time or other give his neighbour, who watches for his halting, advantage 
enough against him. When such a malicious tradesman appears in any place, all 
the honest tradesmen about him ought to join to expose him, whether they are 
afraid of him or no: they should blow him among the neighbourhood, as a public 
nuisance, as a common barrettor, or raiser of scandal; by such a general aversion 
to him they would depreciate him, and bring him into so just a contempt, that no 
body would keep him company, much less credit any thing he said; and then his 
tongue would be no slander, and his breath would be no blast, and nobody would 
either tell him any thing, or hear any thing from him: and this kind of usage, I 
think, is the only way to put a stop to a defamer; for when he has no credit of his 
own left, he would be unable to hurt any of his neighbour’s. 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF THE TRADESMAN’S ENTERING INTO PARTNERSHIP IN TRADE, 
AND THE MANY DANGERS ATTENDING IT 


There are some businesses which are more particularly accustomed to 
partnerships than others, and some that are very seldom managed without two, 
three, or four partners, and others that cannot be at all carried on without 
partnership; and there are those again, in which they seldom join partners 
together. 

Mercers, linen-drapers, banking goldsmiths, and such considerable trades, are 
often, and indeed generally, carried on in partnership; but other meaner trades, 
and of less business, are carried on, generally speaking, single-handed. 

Some merchants, who carry on great business in foreign ports, have what they 
call houses in those ports, where they plant and breed up their sons and 
apprentices; and these are such as I hinted could not carry on their business 
without partnership. 

The trading in partnership is not only liable to more hazards and difficulties, 
but it exposes the tradesman to more snares and disadvantages by a great deal, 
than the trading with a single hand does; and some of those snares are these:— 

1. If the partner is a stirring, diligent, capable man, there is danger of his 
slipping into the whole trade, and, getting in between you and home, by his 
application, thrusting you at last quite out; so that you bring in a snake into your 
chimney corner, which, when it is warmed and grown vigorous, turns about at 
you, and hisses you out of the house. It is with the tradesman, in the case of a 
diligent and active partner, as I have already observed it was in the case of a 
trusty and diligent apprentice, namely, that if the master does not appear 
constantly at the head of the business, and make himself be known by his own 
application and diligence to be what he is, he shall soon look to be what he is 
not, that is to say, one not concerned in the business. 

He will never fail to be esteemed the principal person concerned in the shop, 
and in the trade, who is principally and most constantly found there, acting at the 
head of every business; and be it a servant or a partner, the master or chief loses 
himself extremely by the advances the other makes of that kind; for, whenever 
they part again, either the apprentice by being out of his time, or the partner by 
the expiration of the articles of partnership, or by any other determination of 


their agreement, the customers most certainly desire to deal with the man whom 
they have so often been obliged by; and if they miss him, inquire after and 
follow him. 

It is true, the apprentice is the more dangerous of the two, because his 
separation is supposed to be more certain, and generally sooner than the partner; 
the apprentice is not known, and cannot have made his interest among the 
buyers, but for perhaps a year, or a year and a half, before his time expired: 
sooner than that he could not put himself in the way of being known and 
observed; and then, when his time is out, he certainly removes, unless he is taken 
into the shop as a partner, and that, indeed, prolongs the time, and places the 
injury at a greater distance, but still it makes it the more influencing when it 
comes; and unless he is brought some how or other into the family, and becomes 
one of the house, perhaps by marriage, or some other settled union with the 
master, he never goes off without making a great chasm in the master’s affairs, 
and the more, by how much he has been more diligent and useful in the trade, 
the wounds of which the master seldom if ever recovers. 

If the partner were not an apprentice, but that they either came out of their 
times together, or near it, or had a shop and business before, but quitted it to 
come in, it may then be said that he brought part of the trade with him, and so 
increased the trade when he joined with the other in proportion to what he may 
be said to carry away when he went off; this is the best thing that can be said of a 
partnership; and then I have this to add, first, that the tradesman who took the 
partner in has a fair field, indeed, to act in with his partner, and must take care, 
by his constant attendance, due acquaintance with the customers, and appearing 
in every part of the business, to maintain not his interest only, but the appearance 
of his interest, in the shop or warehouse, that he may, on every occasion, and to 
every customer, not only be, but be known to be, the master and head of the 
business; and that the other is at best but a partner, and not a chief partner, as, in 
case of his absence and negligence, will presently be suggested; for he that 
chiefly appears will be always chief partner in the eye of the customers, 
whatever he is in the substance of the thing. 

This, indeed, is much the same case with what is said before of a diligent 
servant, and a negligent master, and therefore I forbear to enlarge upon it; but it 
is so important in both cases, that indeed it cannot well be mentioned too often: 
the master’s full application, in his own person, is the only answer to both. He 
that takes a partner only to ease him of the toil of his business, that he may take 
his pleasure, and leave the drudgery, as they call it, to the partner, should take 
care not to do it till about seven years before he resolves to leave off trade, that, 
at the end of the partnership, he may be satisfied to give up the trade to his 


partner, or see him run away with it, and not trouble himself about it. 

But if he takes a partner at his beginning, with an intent, by their joint 
enlarged stock, to enlarge their business, and so carry on a capital trade, which 
perhaps neither of them were able to do by themselves, and which is the only 
justifiable reason for taking a partner at all, he must resolve then to join with his 
partner, not only in stock, but in mutual diligence and application, that the trade 
may flourish by their joint assistance and constant labour, as two oxen yoked 
together in the same draught, by their joint assistance, draw much more than 
double what they could either of them draw by their single strength; and this, 
indeed, is the only safe circumstance of a partnership: then, indeed, they are 
properly partners when they are assistants to one another, whereas otherwise 
they are like two gamesters striving to worm one another out, and to get the 
mastery in the play they are engaged in. 

The very word partner imports the substance of the thing, and they are, as 
such, engaged to a mutual application, or they are no more partners, but rather 
one is the trading gentleman, and the other is the trading drudge; but even then, 
let them depend, the drudge will carry away the trade, and the profit too, at last. 
And this is the way how one partner may honestly ruin another, and for ought I 
know it is the only one: for it cannot be said but that the diligent partner acts 
honestly in acting diligently, and if the other did the same, they would both 
thrive alike; but if one is negligent and the other diligent, one extravagant and 
expensive, the other frugal and prudent, it cannot be said to be his fault that one 
is rich and the other poor—that one increases in the stock, and the other is 
lessened, and at last worked quite out of it. 

As a partner, then, is taken in only for ease, to abate the first tradesman’s 
diligence, and take off the edge of his application, so far a partner, let him be as 
honest and diligent as he will, is dangerous to the tradesman—nay, the more 
honest and the more diligent he is, the more dangerous he is, and the more a 
snare to the tradesman that takes him in; and a tradesman ought to be very 
cautious in the adventure, for, indeed, it is an adventure—that he be not brought 
in time to relax his diligence, by having a partner, even contrary to his first 
intention; for laziness is a subtle insinuating thing, and it is a sore temptation to a 
man of ease and indolence to see his work done for him, and less need of him in 
the business than used to be, and yet the business to go on well too; and this 
danger is dormant, and lies unseen, till after several years it rises, as it were, out 
of its ambuscade, and surprises the tradesman, letting him see by his loss what 
his neglect has cost him. 

2. But there are other dangers in partnership, and those not a few; for you may 
not only be remiss and negligent, remitting the weight of the business upon him, 


and depending upon him for its being carried on, by which he makes himself 
master, and brings you to be forgot in the business; but he may be crafty too, and 
designing in all this, and when he has thus brought you to be as it were nobody, 
he shall make himself be all somebody in the trade, and in that particular he by 
degrees gets the capital interest, as well as stock in the trade, while the true 
original of the shop, who laid the foundation of the whole business, brought a 
trade to the shop, or brought commissions to the house, and whose the business 
more particularly is, is secretly supplanted, and with the concurrence of his own 
negligence—for without that it cannot be—is, as it were, laid aside, and at last 
quite thrust out. 

Thus, whether honest or dishonest, the tradesman is circumvented, and the 
partnership is made fatal to him; for it was all owing to the partnership the 
tradesman was diligent before, understood his business, and kept close to it, gave 
up his time to it, and by employing himself, prevented the indolence which he 
finds breaking insensibly upon him afterwards, by being made easy, as they call 
it, in the assistance of a partner. 

3. But there are abundance of other cases which make a _ partnership 
dangerous; for if it be so where the partner is honest and diligent, and where he 
works into the heart of the business by his industry and application, or by his 
craft and insinuation, what may it not be if he proves idle and extravagant; and 
if, instead of working him out, he may be said to play him out of the business, 
that is to say, prove wild, expensive, and run himself and his partner out by his 
extravagance? 

There are but too many examples of this kind; and here the honest tradesman 
has the labouring oar indeed; for instead of being assisted by a diligent 
industrious partner, whom on that account he took into the trade, he proves a 
loose, extravagant, wild fellow, runs abroad into company, and leaves him (for 
whose relief he was taken in) to bear the burden of the whole trade, which, 
perhaps, was too heavy for him before, and if it had not been so, he had not been 
prevailed with to have taken in a partner at all. 

This is, indeed, a terrible disappointment, and is very discouraging, and the 
more so, because it cannot be recalled; for a partnership is like matrimony, it is 
almost engaged in for better or for worse, till the years expire; there is no 
breaking it off, at least, not easily nor fairly, but all the inconveniences which are 
to be feared will follow and stare in your face: as, first, the partner in the first 
place draws out all his stock; and this sometimes is a blow fatal enough, for 
perhaps the partner cannot take the whole trade upon himself, and cannot carry 
on the trade upon his own stock: if he could, he would not have taken in a 
partner at all. This withdrawing the stock has sometimes been very dangerous to 


a partner; nay, has many times been the overthrow and undoing of him and of 
the family that is left. 

He that takes a partner into his trade on this account—namely, for the support 
of his stock, to enjoy the assistance of so much cash to carry on the trade, ought 
seriously to consider what he shall be able to do when the partner, breaking off 
the partnership, shall carry all his stock, and the improvement of it too, with him: 
perhaps the tradesman’s stock is not much increased, perhaps not at all; nay, 
perhaps the stock is lessened, instead of being increased, and they have rather 
gone backward than forward. What shall the tradesman do in such a case? And 
how shall he bear the breach in his stock which that separation would make? 

Thus he is either tied down to the partner, or the partner is pinned down to 
him, for he cannot separate without a breach. It is a sad truth to many a partner, 
that when the partnership comes to be finished and expired, the man would let 
his partner go, but the other cannot go without tearing him all to pieces whom he 
leaves behind him; and yet the partner being loose, idle, and extravagant, in a 
word, will ruin both if he stays. 

This is the danger of partnership in some of the best circumstances of it; but 
how hazardous and how fatal is it in other cases! And how many an honest and 
industrious tradesman has been prevailed with to take in a partner to ease 
himself in the weight of the business, or on several other accounts, some perhaps 
reasonable and prudent enough, but has found himself immediately involved in a 
sea of trouble, is brought into innumerable difficulties, concealed debts, and 
unknown incumbrances, such as he could no ways extricate himself out of, and 
so both have been unavoidably ruined together! 

These cases are so various and so uncertain, that it is not easy to enumerate 
them: but we may include the particulars in a general or two. 

1. One partner may contract debts, even in the partnership itself, so far 
unknown to the other, as that the other may be involved in the danger of them, 
though he was not at all concerned in, or acquainted with, them at the same time 
they were contracted. 

2. One partner may discharge debts for both partners; and so, having a design 
to be knavish, may go and receive money, and give receipts for it, and not 
bringing it to account, or not bringing the money into cash, may wrong the stock 
to so considerable a sum as may be to the ruin of the other partner. 

3. One partner may confess judgment, or give bonds, or current notes in the 
name, and as for the account of the company, and yet convert the effects to his 
own private use, leaving the stock to be answerable for the value. 

4. One partner may sell and give credit, and deliver parcels of goods to what 
sum, or what quantity, he thinks fit, and to whom, and so, by his indiscretion, or 


perhaps by connivance and knavery, lose to the stock what parcel of goods he 
pleases, to the ruin of the other partner, and bring themselves to be both bankrupt 
together. 

5. Nay, to sum up all, one partner may commit acts of bankruptcy without the 
knowledge of the other, and thereby subject the united stock, and both or all the 
partners, to the danger of a commission, when they may themselves know 
nothing of it till the blow is given, and given so as to be too late to be retrieved. 

All these, and many more, being the ill consequences and dangers of 
partnership in trade, I cannot but seriously warn the honest industrious 
tradesman, if possible, to stand upon his own legs, and go on upon his own 
bottom; to pursue his business diligently, but cautiously, and what we call fair 
and softly; not eagerly pushing to drive a vast trade, and enjoy but half of it, 
rather carry on a middling business, and let it be his own. 

There may be cases, indeed, which may have their exceptions to this general 
head of advice; partnerships may sometimes prove successful, and in some 
particular business they are more necessary than in others, and in some they tell 
us that they are absolutely necessary, though the last I can by no means grant; 
but be that as it will, there are so many cases more in number, and of great 
consequence too, which miscarry by the several perplexed circumstances, 
differing tempers, and open knavery of partners, that I cannot but give it as a 
friendly advice to all tradesmen—f possible, to avoid partnerships of all kinds. 

But if the circumstances of trade require partnerships, and the risk must be 
run, I would recommend to the tradesman not to enter into partnerships, but 
under the following circumstances:— 

1. Not to take in any partner who should be allowed to carry on any separate 
business, in which the partnership is not concerned. Depend upon it, whatever 
other business your partner carries on, you run the risk of it as much as you do of 
your own; and you run the risk with this particular circumstance too, that you 
have the hazard without the profit or success: that is, without a share in the profit 
or success, which is very unequal and unfair. I know cunning men will tell you, 
that there may be provision made so effectually in the articles of partnership, that 
the stock in partnership should be concerned in no other interest or engagements 
but its own; but let such cunning gentlemen tell me, if the partner meets with a 
disappointment in his other undertakings, which wounds him so deep as to break 
him, will it not affect the partnership thus far? 1. That it may cause his stock to 
be drawn hastily out, and perhaps violently too. 2. That it touches and taints the 
credit of the partner to be concemed with such a man; and though a man’s 
bottom may support him, if it be very good, yet it is a blow to him, touches his 
credit, and makes the world stand a little at a stay about him, if it be no more, for 


a while, till they see that he shows himself upon the Exchange, or at his shop- 
door again, in spite of all the apprehensions and doubts that have been handed 
about concerning him. Either of these are so essential to the tradesman, whose 
partner thus sinks by his own private breaches, in which the parnership is not 
concerned, that it is worth while to caution the tradesman against venturing. And 
I must add, too, that many a tradesman has fallen under the disaster by the 
partner’s affairs thus affecting him, though the immediate losses which the 
partner had suffered have not been charged upon him; and yet I believe it is not 
so easy to avoid being fallen upon for those debts also. 

It is certain, as I formerly noted, rumour will break a tradesman almost at any 
time. It matters not, at first, whether the rumour be true or false. What rumour 
can sit closer to a man in business—his own personal misfortunes excepted— 
than such as this-that his partner is broke? That his partner has met with a loss, 
suppose an insurance, suppose a fall of stocks, suppose a bubble or a cheat, or 
we know not what, the partner is sunk, no man knows whether the partnership be 
concerned in it or no; and while it is not known, every man will suppose it, for 
mankind always think the worst of every thing. 

What can be a closer stroke at the poor tradesman? He knows not what his 
partner has done; he has reason to fear the worst; he even knows not himself, for 
a while, whether he can steer clear of the rocks or no; but soon recovers, knows 
his own circumstances, and struggles hard with the world, pays out his partner’s 
stock, and gets happily over it. And it is well he does so, for that he is at the 
brink of ruin must be granted; and where one stands and keeps up his reputation 
and his business, there are twenty would be undone in the same circumstance. 

Who, then, would run the venture of a partner, if it were possible to avoid it? 
And who, if they must have a partner, would have one that was concerned in 
separate business, in which the partnership was not engaged? 

2. If you must have a partner, always choose to have the partner rather under 
than over you; by this I mean, take him in for a fifth, a fourth, or at most a third, 
never for a half. There are many reasons to be given for this, besides that of 
having the greater share of profits, for that I do not give as a reason here at all; 
but the principal reasons are these:—First, in case of any disaster in any of the 
particular supposed accidents which I have mentioned, and that you should be 
obliged to pay out your partner’s stock, it will not be so heavy, or be so much a 
blow to you: and, secondly, you preserve to yourself the governing influence in 
your own business; you cannot be overruled, overawed, or dogmatically told, it 
Shall, or shall not, be thus, or thus. He that takes in a partner for a third, has a 
partner servant; he that takes him in for a half, has a partner master—that is to 
say, a director, or preceptor: let your partner have always a lesser interest in the 


business than yourself, and be rather less acquainted with the business than 
yourself, at least not better. You should rather have a partner to be instructed, 
than a partner to instruct you; for he that teaches you, will always taunt you. 

3. If you must have a partner, let him always be your junior, rather than your 
senior; by this I mean, your junior in business, whether he is so in years or not. 
There are many reasons why the tradesman should choose this, and particularly 
the same as the other of taking him in for a junior or inferior part of the trade— 
that is to say, to maintain the superiority of the business in his own hands; and 
this I mention, not at all upon account of the pride or vanity of the superiority, 
for that is a trifle compared to the rest; but that he may have the more authority 
to inspect the conduct of his partner, in which he is so much and so essentially 
concerned; and to inquire whether he is doing any thing, or taking any measures, 
dangerous or prejudicial to the stock, or to the credit of the partnership, that so if 
he finds any thing, he may restrain him, and prevent in time the mischief which 
would otherwise be inevitable to them both. 

There are many other advantages to a tradesman who is obliged to take a 
partner, by keeping in his own hands the major part of the trade, which are too 
long to repeat here; such as his being always able to put a check to any rash 
adventure, any launching out into bubbles and projects, and things dangerous to 
the business: and this is a very needful thing in a partnership, that one partner 
should be able to correct the rash resolves of another in hazardous cases. 

By this correcting of rash measures, I mean overruling them with moderation 
and temper, for the good of the whole, and for their mutual advantage. The 
Romans frequently had two generals, or consuls, to command their armies in the 
field: one of which was to be a young man, that by his vigour and sprightly 
forwardness he might keep up the spirits and courage of the soldiers, encourage 
them to fight, and lead them on by his example; the other an old soldier, that by 
his experience in the military affairs, age, and counsels, he might a little abate 
the fire of his colleague, and might not only know how to fight, but know when 
to fight, that is to say, when to avoid fighting; and the want of this lost them 
many a victory, and the great battle of Cannae in particular, in which 80,000 
Romans were killed in one day. 

To compare small things with great, I may say it is just so in the affair of 
trade. You should always join a sober grave head, weighed to business, and 
acquainted with trade, to the young trader, who having been young in the work 
will the easier give up his judgment to the other, and who is governed with the 
solid experience of the other; and so you join their ways together, the rash and 
the sedate, the grave and the giddy. 

Again, if you must go into partnership, be sure, if possible, you take nobody 


into partnership but such as whose circumstances in trade you are fully 
acquainted with. Such there are frequently to be had among relations and 
neighbours, and such, if possible, should be the man that is taken into 
partnership, that the hazard of unsound circumstances may be avoided. A man 
may else be taken into partnership who may be really bankrupt even before you 
take him; and such things have been done, to the ruin of many an honest 
tradesman. 

If possible, let your partner be a beginner, that his stock may be reasonably 
supposed to be free and unentangled; and let him be one that you know 
personally, and his circumstances, and did know even before you had any 
thoughts of engaging together. 

All these cautions are with a supposition that the partner must be had; but I 
must still give it as my opinion, in the case of such tradesmen as I have all along 
directed myself to, that if possible they should go on single-handed in trade; and 
I close it with this brief note, respecting the qualifications of a partner, as above, 
that, next to no partner, such a partner is best. 


CHAPTER XVII 


OF HONESTY IN DEALING, AND LYING 


There is some difference between an honest man and an honest tradesman; and 
though the distinction is very nice, yet, I must say, it is to be supported. Trade 
cannot make a knave of an honest man, for there is a specific difference between 
honesty and knavery which can never be altered by trade or any other thing; nor 
can that integrity of mind which describes and is peculiar to a man of honesty be 
ever abated to a tradesman; the rectitude of his soul must be the same, and he 
must not only intend or mean honestly and justly, but he must do so; he must act 
honestly and justly, and that in all his dealings; he must neither cheat nor 
defraud, over-reach nor circumvent his neighbour, nor indeed anybody he deals 
with; nor must he design to do so, or lay any plots or snares to that purpose in his 
dealing, as is frequent in the general conduct of too many, who yet call 
themselves honest tradesmen, and would take it very ill to have any one tax their 
integrity. 

But after all this is premised, there are some latitudes, like poetical licences in 
other cases, which a tradesman is and must be allowed, and which by the custom 
and usage of trade he may give himself a liberty in, which cannot be allowed in 
other cases to any man, no, nor to the tradesman himself out of his business—I 
say, he may take some liberties, but within bounds; and whatever some 
pretenders to strict living may say, yet that tradesman shall pass with me for a 
very honest man, notwithstanding the liberty which he gives himself of this kind, 
if he does not take those liberties in an exorbitant manner; and those liberties are 
such as these. 

1. The liberty of asking more than he will take. I know some people have 
condemned this practice as dishonest, and the Quakers for a time stood to their 
point in the contrary practice, resolving to ask no more than they would take, 
upon any occasion whatsoever, and choosing rather to lose the selling of their 
goods, though they could afford sometimes to take what was offered, rather than 
abate a farthing of the price they had asked; but time and the necessities of trade 
made them wiser, and brought them off of that severity, and they by degrees 
came to ask, and abate, and abate again, just as other business tradesmen do, 
though not perhaps as some do, who give themselves a fuller liberty that way. 

Indeed, it is the buyers that make this custom necessary; for they, especially 


those who buy for immediate use, will first pretend positively to tie themselves 
up to a limited price, and bid them a little and a little more, till they come so near 
the sellers’ price, that they, the sellers, cannot find in their hearts to refuse it, and 
then they are tempted to take it, notwithstanding their first words to the contrary. 
It is common, indeed, for the tradesman to say, ‘I cannot abate anything,’ when 
yet they do and can afford it; but the tradesman should indeed not be understood 
strictly and literally to his words, but as he means it, namely, that he cannot 
reasonably abate, and that he cannot afford to abate: and there he may be in 
earmest, namely, that he cannot make a reasonable profit of his goods, if he is 
obliged to abate, and so the meaning is honest, that he cannot abate; and yet 
rather than not take your money, he may at last resolve to do it, in hopes of 
getting a better price for the remainder, or being willing to abate his ordinary 
gain, rather than disoblige the customer; or being perhaps afraid he should not 
sell off the quantity; and many such reasons may be given why he submits to sell 
at a lower price than he really intended, or can afford to do; and yet he cannot be 
said to be dishonest, or to lie, in saying at first he cannot, or could not, abate. 

A man in trade is properly to be said not to be able to do what he cannot do to 
his profit and advantage. The English cannot trade to Hungary, and into Slavonia 
—that is to say, they cannot do it to advantage; but it is better for them to trade 
to Venice with their goods, and let the Venetians carry on a trade into Hungary 
through Dalmatia, Croatia, &c, and the like in other places. 

To bring it down to particular cases: one certain merchant cannot deal in one 
sort of goods which another merchant is eminent for; the other merchant is as 
free to the trade as he, but he cannot do it to profit; for he is unacquainted with 
the trade, and it is out of his way, and therefore he cannot do it. 

Thus, to the case in hand. The tradesman says he cannot sell his goods under 
such a price, which in the sense of his business is true; that is to say, he cannot 
do it to carry on his trade with the usual and reasonable advantage which he 
ought to expect, and which others make in the same way of business. 

Or, he cannot, without underselling the market, and undervaluing the goods, 
and seeming to undersell his neighbour-shopkeepers, to whom there is a justice 
due in trade, which respects the price of sale; and to undersell is looked upon as 
an unfair kind of trading. 

All these, and many more, are the reasons why a tradesman may be said not to 
lie, though he should say he cannot abate, or cannot sell his goods under such a 
price, and yet may after think fit to sell you his goods something lower than he 
so intended, or can afford to do, rather than lose your custom, or rather than lose 
the selling of his goods, and taking your ready money, which at that time he may 
have occasion for. 


In these cases, I cannot say a shopkeeper should be tied down to the literal 
meaning of his words in the price he asks, or that he is guilty of lying in not 
adhering stiffly to the letter of his first demand; though, at the same time, I 
would have every tradesman take as little liberty that way as may be: and if the 
buyer would expect the tradesman should keep strictly to his demand, he should 
not stand and haggle, and screw the shopkeeper down, bidding from one penny 
to another, to a trifle within his price, so, as it were, to push him to the extremity, 
either to turn away his customer for a sixpence, or some such trifle, or to break 
his word: as if he would say, I will force you to speak falsely, or turn me away 
for a trifle. 

In such cases, if, indeed, there is a breach, the sin is the buyer’s: at least, he 
puts himself in the devil’s stead, and makes himself both tempter and accuser; 
nor can I say that the seller is in that case so much to blame as the buyer. 
However, it were to be wished that on both sides buying and selling might be 
carried on without it; for the buyer as often says, ‘I won’t give a farthing more,’ 
and yet advances, as the seller says, ‘I can’t abate a farthing,’ and yet complies. 
These are, as I call them, trading lies; and it were to be wished they could be 
avoided on both sides; and the honest tradesman does avoid them as much as 
possible, but yet must not, I say, in all cases, be tied up to the strict, literal sense 
of that expression, I cannot abate, as above. 

2. Another trading licence is that of appointing, and promising payments of 
money, which men in business are oftentimes forced to make, and forced to 
break, without any scrupple; nay, and without any reproach upon their integrity. 
Let us state this case as clearly as we can, and see how it stands as to the 
morality of it, for that is the point in debate. 

The credit usually given by one tradesman to another, as particularly by the 
merchant to the wholesale-man, and by the wholesale-man to the retailer, is 
such, that, without tying the buyer up to a particular day of payment, they go on 
buying and selling, and the buyer pays money upon account, as his convenience 
admits, and as the seller is content to take it. This occasions the merchant, or the 
wholesale-man, to go about, as they call it, a-dunning among their dealers, and 
which is generally the work of every Saturday. When the merchant comes to his 
customer the wholesale-man, or warehouse-keeper, for money, he tells him, ‘I 
have no money, Sir; I cannot pay you now; if you call next week, I will pay 
you.” Next week comes, and the merchant calls again; but it is the same thing, 
only the warehouseman adds, ‘Well, I will pay you next week, without fail.’ 
When the week comes, he tells him he has met with great disappointments, and 
he knows not what to do, but desires his patience another week: and when the 
other week comes, perhaps he pays him, and so they go on. 


Now, what is to be said for this? In the first place, let us look back to the 
occasion. This warehouse-keeper, or wholesale-man, sells the goods which he 
buys of the merchant—I say, he sells them to the retailers, and it is for that 
reason I place it first there. Now, as they buy in smaller quantities than he did of 
the merchant, so he deals with more of them in number, and he goes about 
among them the same Saturday, to get in money that he may pay his merchant, 
and he receives his bag full of promises, too, every where instead of money, and 
is put off from week to week, perhaps by fifty shopkeepers in a day; and their 
serving him thus obliges him to do the same to the merchant. 

Again, come to the merchant. Except some, whose circumstances are above it, 
they are by this very usage obliged to put off the Blackwell-hall factor, or the 
packer, or the clothier, or whoever they deal with, in proportion; and thus 
promises go round for payment, and those promises are kept or broken as money 
comes in, or as disappointments happen; and all this while there is no breach of 
honesty, or parole; no lying, or supposition of it, among the tradesmen, either on 
one side or other. 

But let us come, I say, to the morality of it. To break a solemn promise is a 
kind of prevarication; that is certain, there is no coming off of it; and I might 
enlarge here upon the first fault, namely, of making the promise, which, say the 
strict objectors, they should not do. But the tradesman’s answer is this: all those 
promises ought to be taken as they are made—namely, with a contingent 
dependence upon the circumstances of trade, such as promises made them by 
others who owe them money, or the supposition of a week’s trade bringing in 
money by retail, as usual, both of which are liable to fail, or at least to fall short; 
and this the person who calls for the money knows, and takes the promise with 
those attending casualties; which if they fail, he knows the shopkeeper, or 
whoever he is, must fail him too. 

The case is plain, if the man had the money in cash, he need not make a 
promise or appointment for a farther day; for that promise is no more or less than 
a capitulation for a favour, a desire or condition of a week’s forbearance, on his 
assurance, that if possible he will not fail to pay him at the time. It is objected, 
that the words if possible should then be mentioned, which would solve the 
morality of the case: to this I must answer, that I own I think it needless, unless 
the man to whom the promise was made could be supposed to believe the 
promise was to be performed, whether it were possible or no; which no 
reasonable man can be supposed to do. 

There is a parallel case to this in the ordinary appointment of people to meet 
either at place or time, upon occasions of business. Two friends make an 
appointment to meet the next day at such a house, suppose a tavern at or near the 


Exchange: one says to the other, ‘Do not fail me at that time, for I will certainly 
be there;’ the other answers, ‘I will not fail.’ Some people, who think themselves 
more religious than others, or at least would be thought so, object against these 
positive appointments, and tell us we ought to say, ‘I will, if it pleases God.’ or I 
will, life and health permitting;_and they quote the text for it, where our Saviour 
expressly commands to use such a caution, and which I shall say nothing to 
lessen the force of. 

But to say a word to our present custom. Since Christianity is the public 
profession of the country, and we are to suppose we not only are Christians 
ourselves, but that all those we are talking to, or of, are also Christians, we must 
add that Christianity supposes we acknowledge that life, and all the 
contingencies of life, are subjected to the dominion of Providence, and liable to 
all those accidents which God permits to befall us in the ordinary course of our 
living in the world, therefore we expect to be taken in that sense in all such 
appointments; and it is but justice to us as Christians, in the common acceptation 
of our words, that when I say, I will certainly meet my friend at such a place, and 
at such a time, he should understand me to mean, if it pleases God to give me 
life and health, or that his Providence permits me to come, or, as the text says, ‘If 
the Lord will;’ for we all know that unless the Lord will, I cannot meet, or so 
much as live. 

Not to understand me thus, is as much as to say, you do not understand me to 
be a Christian, or to act like a Christian in any thing; and on the other hand, they 
that understand it otherwise, I ought not to understand them to be Christians. Nor 
should I be supposed to put any neglect or dishonour upon the government of 
Providence in the world, or to suggest that I did not think myself subjected to it, 
because I omitted the words in my appointment. 

In like manner, when a man comes to me for money, I put him off: that, in the 
first place, supposes I have not the money by me, or cannot spare it to pay him at 
that time; if it were otherwise, it may be supposed I would pay him just then. He 
is then perhaps impatient, and asks me when I will pay him, and I tell him at 
such a time. This naturally supposes, that by that time I expect to be supplied, so 
as to be able to pay; I have current bills, or promises of money, to be paid me, or 
I expect the ordinary takings in my shop or warehouse will supply me to make 
good my promise: thus my promise is honest in its foundation, because I have 
reason to expect money to come in to make me in a condition to perform it; but 
so it falls out, contrary to my expectation, and contrary to the reason of things, I 
am disappointed, and cannot do it; I am then, indeed, a trespasser upon my 
creditor, whom I ought to have paid, and I am under affliction enough on that 
account, and I suffer in my reputation for it also; but I cannot be said to be a liar, 


an immoral man, a man that has no regard to my promise, and the like; for at the 
same time I have perhaps used my utmost endeavour to do it, but am prevented 
by many several men breaking promise with me, and I am no way able to help 
myself. 

It is objected to this, that then I should not make my promises absolute, but 
conditional. To this I say, that the promises, as is above observed, are really not 
absolute, but conditional in the very nature of them, and are understood so when 
they are made, or else they that hear them do not understand them, as all human 
appointments ought to be understood; I do confess, it would be better not to 
make an absolute promise at all, but to express the condition or reserve with the 
promise, and say, ‘I will if I can,’ or, ‘I will if people are just to me, and perform 
their promises to me.’ 

But to this I answer, the importunity of the person who demands the payment 
will not permit it—nothing short of a positive promise will satisfy—they never 
believe the person intends to perform if he makes the least reserve or condition 
in his promise, though, at the same time, they know that even the nature of the 
promise and the reason of the promise strongly implies the condition—I say, the 
importunity of the creditor occasions the breach, which he reproaches the debtor 
with the immorality of. 

Custom, indeed, has driven us beyond the limits of our morals in many things, 
which trade makes necessary, and which we cannot now avoid; so that if we 
must pretend to go back to the literal sense of the command; if our yea must be 
yea, and our nay nay; if no man must go beyond, or defraud his neighbour; if our 
conversation must be without covetousness, and the like—why, then, it is 
impossible for tradesmen to be Christians, and we must unhinge all business, act 
upon new principles in trade, and go on by new rules—in short, we must shut up 
shop, and leave off trade, and so in many things we must leave off living; for as 
conversation is called life, we must leave off to converse: all the ordinary 
communication of life is now full of lying; and what with table-lies, salutation- 
lies, and trading-lies, there is no such thing as every man speaking truth with his 
neighbour. 

But this is a subject would launch me out beyond the bounds of a chapter, and 
make a book by itself. I return to the case particularly in hand—promises of 
payment of money. Men in trade, I say, are under this unhappy necessity, they 
are forced to make them, and they are forced to break them; the violent pressing 
and dunning, and perhaps threatening too, of the creditor, when the poor 
shopkeeper cannot comply with his demand, forces him to promise; in short, the 
importunate creditor will not be otherwise put off, and the poor shopkeeper, 
almost worried, and perhaps a little terrified too, and afraid of him, is glad to do 


and say any thing to pacify him, and this extorts a promise, which, when the time 
comes, he is no more able to perform than he was before, and this multiplies 
promises, and consequently breaches, so much of which are to be placed to the 
accounts of force, that I must acknowledge, though the debtor is to blame, the 
creditor is too far concerned in the crime of it to be excused, and it were to be 
wished some other method could be found out to prevent the evil, and that 
tradesmen would resolve with more courage to resist the importunities of the 
creditor, be the consequence what it would, rather than break in upon their 
morals, and load their consciences with the reproaches of it for all their lives 
after. 

I remember I knew a tradesman, who, labouring long under the ordinary 
difficulties of men embarrassed in trade, and past the possibility of getting out, 
and being at last obliged to stop and call his people together, told me, that after 
he was broke, though it was a terrible thing to him at first too, as it is to most 
tradesmen, yet he thought himself in a new world, when he was at a full stop, 
and had no more the terror upon him of bills coming for payment, and creditors 
knocking at his door to dun him, and he without money to pay. He was no more 
obliged to stand in his shop, and be bullied and ruffled by his creditors, nay, by 
their apprentices and boys, and sometimes by porters and footmen, to whom he 
was forced to give good words, and sometimes strain his patience to the utmost 
limits: he was now no more obliged to make promises, which he knew he could 
not perform, and break promises as fast as he made them, and so lie continually 
both to God and man; and, he added, the ease of his mind which he felt upon that 
occasion was so great, that it balanced all the grief he was in at the general 
disaster of his affairs; and, farther, that even in the lowest of his circumstances 
which followed, he would not go back to live as he had done, in the exquisite 
torture of want of money to pay his bills and his duns. 

Nor was it any satisfaction to him to say, that it was owing to the like breach 
of promise in the shopkeepers, and gentlemen, and people whom he dealt with, 
who owed him money, and who made no conscience of promising and 
disappointing him, and thereby drove him to the necessity of breaking his own 
promises; for this did not satisfy his mind in the breaches of his word, though 
they really drove him to the necessity of it: but that which lay heaviest upon him 
was the violence and clamour of creditors, who would not be satisfied without 
such promises, even when he knew, or at least believed, he should not be able to 
perform. 

Nay, such was the importunity of one of his merchants, that when he came for 
money, and he was obliged to put him off, and to set him another day, the 
merchant would not be satisfied, unless he would swear that he would pay him 


on that day without fail. ‘And what said you to him?’ said I. ‘Say to him!’ said 
he, ‘I looked him full in the face, and sat me down without speaking a word, 
being filled with rage and indignation at him; but after a little while he insisted 
again, and asked me what answer I would make him, at which I smiled, and 
asked him, if he were in earnest? He grew angry then, and asked me if I laughed 
at him, and if I thought to laugh him out of his money? I then asked him, if he 
really did expect I should swear that I would pay him the next week, as I 
proposed to promise? He told me, yes, he did, and I should swear it, or pay him 
before he went out of my warehouse. 

I wondered, indeed, at the discourse, and at the folly of the merchant, who, I 
understood afterwards, was a foreigner; and though I thought he had been in jest 
at first, when he assured me he was not, I was curious to hear the issue, which at 
first he was loth to go on with, because he knew it would bring about all the rest; 
but I pressed him to know—so he told me that the merchant carried it to such a 
height as put him into a furious passion, and, knowing he must break some time 
or other, he was resolved to put an end to his being insulted in that manner; so at 
last he rose up in a rage, told the merchant, that as no honest man could take 
such an oath, unless he had the money by him to pay it, so no honest man could 
ask such a thing of him; and that, since he must have an answer, his answer was, 
he would not swear such an oath for him, nor any man living, and if he would 
not be satisfied without it, he might do his worst—and so turned from him; and 
knowing the man was a considerable creditor, and might do him a mischief, he 
resolved to shut up that very night, and did so, carrying all his valuable goods 
with him into the Mint, and the next day he heard that his angry creditor waylaid 
him the same afternoon to arrest him, but he was too quick for him; and, as he 
said, though it almost broke his heart to shut up his shop, yet that being delivered 
from the insulting temper of his creditor, and the perpetual perplexities of want 
of money to pay people when they dunned him, and, above all, from the 
necessity of making solemn promises for trifling sums, and then breaking them 
again, was to him like a load taken off his back when he was weary, and could 
stand under it no longer; it was a terror to him, he said, to be continually lying, 
breaking faith with all mankind, and making promises which he could not 
perform. 

This necessarily brings me to observe here, and it is a little for the ease of the 
tradesman’s mind in such severe cases, that there is a distinction to be made in 
this case between wilful premeditated lying, and the necessity men may be 
driven to by their disappointments, and other accidents of their circumstances, to 
break such promises, as they had made with an honest intention of performing 
them. 


He that breaks a promise, however solemnly made, may be an honest man, but 
he that makes a promise with a design to break it, or with no resolution of 
performing it, cannot be so: nay, to carry it farther, he that makes a promise, and 
does not do his endeavour to perform it, or to put himself into a condition to 
perform it, cannot be an honest man. A promise once made supposes the person 
willing to perform it, if it were in his power, and has a binding influence upon 
the person who made it, so far as his power extends, or that he can within the 
reach of any reasonable ability perform the conditions; but if it is not in his 
power to perform it, as in this affair of payment of money is often the case, the 
man cannot be condemned as dishonest, unless it can be made appear, either 

1. That when he made the promise, he knew he should not be able to perform 
it; or, 

2. That he resolved when he made the promise not to perform it, though he 
should be in a condition to do it. And in both these cases the morality of 
promising cannot be justified, any more than the immorality of not performing it. 

But, on the other hand, the person promising, honestly intending when he 
made the appointment to perform it if possible, and endeavouring faithfully to be 
able, but being rendered unable by the disappointment of those on whose 
promises he depended for the performance of his own; I cannot say that such a 
tradesman can be charged with lying, or with any immorality in promising, for 
the breach was not properly his own, but the people’s on whom he depended; 
and this is justified from what I said before, namely, that every promise of that 
kind supposes the possibility of such a disappointment, even in the very nature 
of its making; for, if the man were not under a moral incapacity of payment, he 
would not promise at all, but pay at the time he promised. His promising, then, 
implies that he has only something future to depend upon, to capacitate him for 
the payment; that is to say, the appointments of payment by other tradesmen, 
who owe him (that promises) the money, or the daily supply from the ordinary 
course of his trade, suppose him a retailer in a shop, and the like; all which 
circumstances are subject to contingencies and disappointments, and are known 
to be so by the person to whom the promise is made; and it is with all those 
contingencies and possibilities of disappointment, that he takes or accepts the 
tradesman’s promise, and forbears him, in hopes that he will be able to perform, 
knowing, that unless he receives money as above, he cannot. 

I must, however, acknowledge, that it is a very mortifying thing to a 
tradesman, whether we suppose him to be one that values his credit in trade, or 
his principle as to honest dealing, to be obliged to break his word; and therefore, 
where men are not too much under the hatches to the creditor, and they can 
possibly avoid it, a tradesman should not make his promises of payment so 


positive, but rather conditional, and thereby avoid both the immorality and the 
discredit of breaking his word; nor will any tradesman, I hope, harden himself in 
a careless forwardness to promise, without endeavouring or intending to 
perform, from any thing said in this chapter; for be the excuse for it as good as it 
will, as to the point of strict honesty, he can have but small regard to his own 
peace of mind, or to his own credit in trade, who will not avoid it as much as 
possible. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OF THE CUSTOMARY FRAUDS OF TRADE, WHICH HONEST MEN 
ALLOW THEMSELVES TO PRACTISE, AND PRETEND TO JUSTIFY 


As there are trading lies which honest men tell, so there are frauds in trade, 
which tradesmen daily practise, and which, notwithstanding, they think are 
consistent with their being honest men. 

It is certainly true, that few things in nature are simply unlawful and dishonest, 
but that all crime is made so by the addition and concurrence of circumstances; 
and of these I am now to speak: and the first I take notice of, is that of taking and 
repassing, or putting off, counterfeit or false money. 

It must be confessed, that calling in the old money in the time of the late King 
William was an act particularly glorious to that reign, and in nothing more than 
this, that it delivered trade from a terrible load, and tradesmen from a vast 
accumulated weight of daily crime. There was scarce a shopkeeper that had not a 
considerable quantity or bag full of false and unpassable money; not an 
apprentice that kept his master’s cash, but had an annual loss, which they 
sometimes were unable to support, and sometimes their parents and friends were 
called upon for the deficiency. 

The consequence was, that every raw youth or unskilful body, that was sent to 
receive money, was put upon by the cunning tradesmen, and all the bad money 
they had was tendered in payment among the good, that by ignorance or 
oversight some might possibly be made to pass; and as these took it, so they 
were not wanting again in all the artifice and sleight of hand they were masters 
of, to put it off again; so that, in short, people were made bites and cheats to one 
another in all their business; and if you went but to buy a pair of gloves, or 
stockings, or any trifle, at a shop, you went with bad money in one hand, and 
good money in the other, proffering first the bad coin, to get it off, if possible, 
and then the good, to make up the deficiency, if the other was rejected. 

Thus, people were daily upon the catch to cheat and surprise one another, if 
they could; and, in short, paid no good money for anything, if they could help it. 
And how did we triumph, if meeting with some poor raw servant, or ignorant 
woman, behind a counter, we got off a counterfeit half-crown, or a brass shilling, 
and brought away their goods (which were worth the said half-crown or shilling, 
if it had been good) for a half-crown that was perhaps not worth sixpence, or for 


a shilling not worth a penny: as if this were not all one with picking the 
shopkeeper’s pocket, or robbing his house! 

The excuse ordinarily given for this practice was this—namely, that it came to 
us for good; we took it, and it only went as it came; we did not make it, and the 
like; as if, because we had been basely cheated by A, we were to be allowed to 
cheat B; or that because C had robbed our house, that therefore we might go and 
rob D. 

And yet this was constantly practised at that time over the whole nation, and 
by some of the honestest tradesmen among us, if not by all of them. 

When the old money was, as I have said, called in, this cheating trade was put 
to an end, and the morals of the nation in some measure restored—for, in short, 
before that, it was almost impossible for a tradesman to be an honest man; but 
now we begin to fall into it again, and we see the current coin of the kingdom 
strangely crowded with counterfeit money again, both gold and silver; and 
especially we have found a great deal of counterfeit foreign money, as 
particularly Portugal and Spanish gold, such as moydores and Spanish pistoles, 
which, when we have the misfortune to be put upon with them, the fraud runs 
high, and dips deep into our pockets, the first being twenty-seven shillings, and 
the latter seventeen shillings. It is true, the latter being payable only by weight, 
we are not often troubled with them; but the former going all by tale, great 
quantities of them have been put off among us. I find, also, there is a great 
increase of late of counterfeit money of our own coin, especially of shillings, and 
the quantity increasing, so that, in a few years more, if the wicked artists are not 
detected, the grievance may be in proportion as great as it was formerly, and 
perhaps harder to be redressed, because the coin is not likely to be any more 
called in, as the old smooth money was. 

What, then, must be done? And how must we prevent the mischief to 
conscience and principle which lay so heavy upon the whole nation before? The 
question is short, and the answer would be as short, and to the purpose, if people 
would but submit to the little loss that would fall upon them at first, by which 
they would lessen the weight of it as they go on, as it would never increase to 
such a formidable height as it was at before, nor would it fall so much upon the 
poor as it did then. 

First, I must lay it down as a stated rule or maxim, in the moral part of the 
question—that to put off counterfeit base money for good money, knowing it to 
be counterfeit, is dishonest and knavish. 

Nor will it take off from the crime of it, or lessen the dishonesty, to say, ‘I 
took it for good and current money, and it goes as it comes;’ for, as before, my 
having been cheated does not authorise me to cheat any other person, so neither 


was it a just or honest thing in that person who put the bad money upon me, if 
they knew it to be bad; and if it were not honest in them, how can it be so in me? 
If, then, it came by knavery, it should not go by knavery—that would be, indeed, 
to say, it goes as it comes, in a literal sense; that is to say, it came by injustice, 
and I shall make it go so: but that will not do in matters of right and wrong. 

The laws of our country, also, are directly against the practice; the law 
condemns the coin as illegal—that is to say, it is not current money, or, as the 
lawyers style it, it is not lawful money of England. Now, every bargain or 
agreement in trade, is in the common and just acceptation, and the language of 
trade, made for such a price or rate, in the current money of England; and though 
you may not express it in words at length, it is so understood, as much as if it 
were set down in writing. If I cheapen any thing at a shop, suppose it the least 
toy or trifle, I ask them, ‘What must you have for it?’ The shopkeeper answers— 
so much; suppose it were a shilling, what is the English but this—one shilling of 
lawful money of England? And I agree to give that shilling; but instead of it give 
them a counterfeit piece of lead or tin, washed over, to make it look like a 
shilling. Do I pay them what I bargained for? Do I give them one shilling of 
lawful money of England? Do I not put a cheat upon them, and act against 
justice and mutual agreement? 

To say I took this for the lawful money of England, will not add at all, except 
it be to the fraud; for my being deceived does not at all make it be lawful money: 
so that, in a word, there can be nothing in that part but increasing the criminal 
part, and adding one knave more to the number of knaves which the nation was 
encumbered with before. 

The case to me is very clear, namely, that neither by law, justice, nor 
conscience, can the tradesman put off his bad money after he has taken it, if he 
once knows it to be false and counterfeit money. That it is against the law is 
evident, because it is not good and lawful money of England; it cannot be 
honest, because you do not pay in the coin you agreed for, or perform the 
bargain you made, or pay in the coin expected of you; and it is not just, because 
you do not give a valuable consideration for the goods you buy, but really take a 
tradesman’s goods away, and return dross and dirt to him in the room of it. 

The medium I have to propose in the room of this, is, that every man who 
takes a counterfeit piece of money, and knows it to be such, should immediately 
destroy it—that is to say, destroy it as money, cut it in pieces; or, as I have seen 
some honest tradesmen do, nail it up against a post, so that it should go no 
farther. It is true, this is sinking so much upon himself, and supporting the credit 
of the current coin at his own expense, and he loses the whole piece, and this 
tradesmen are loth to do: but my answer is very clear, that thus they ought to do, 


and that sundry public reasons, and several public benefits, would follow to the 
public, in some of which he might have his share of benefit hereafter, and if he 
had not, yet he ought to do it. 

First, by doing thus, he puts a stop to the fraud—that piece of money is no 
more made the instrument to deceive others, which otherwise it might do; and 
though it is true that the loss is only to the last man, that is to say, in the ordinary 
currency of the money, yet the breach upon conscience and principle is to every 
owner through whose hands that piece of money has fraudulently passed, that is 
to say, who have passed it away for good, knowing it to be counterfeit; so that it 
is a piece of good service to the public to take away the occasion and instrument 
of so much knavery and deceit. 

Secondly, he prevents a worse fraud, which is, the buying and selling such 
counterfeit money. This was a very wicked, but open trade, in former days, and 
may in time come to be so again: fellows went about the streets, crying ‘Brass 
money, broken or whole;’ that is to say, they would give good money for bad. It 
was at first pretended that they were obliged to cut it in pieces, and if you 
insisted upon it, they would cut it in pieces before your face; but they as often 
got it without that ceremony, and so made what wicked shifts they could to get it 
off again, and many times did put it off for current money, after they had bought 
it for a trifle. 

Thirdly, by this fraud, perhaps, the same piece of money might, several years 
after, come into your hands again, after you had sold it for a trifle, and so you 
might lose by the same shilling two or three times over, and the like of other 
people; but if men were obliged to demolish all the counterfeit money they take, 
and let it go no farther, they they would be sure the fraud could go no farther, 
nor would the quantity be ever great at a time; for whatever quantity the false 
coiners should at any time make, it would gradually lessen and sink away, and 
not a mass of false and counterfeit coin appear together, as was formerly the 
case, and which lost the nation a vast sum of money to call in. 

It has been the opinion of some, that a penalty should be inflicted upon those 
who offered any counterfeit money in payment; but besides that, there is already 
a statute against uttering false money, knowing it to be such. If any other or 
farther law should be made, either to enforce the statute, or to have new penalties 
added, they would still fall into the same difficulties as in the act. 

1. That innocent men would suffer, seeing many tradesmen may take a piece 
of counterfeit money in tale with other money, and really and bona fide not 
know it, and so may offer it again as innocently as they at first took it ignorantly; 
and to bring such into trouble for every false shilling which they might offer to 
pay away without knowing it, would be to make the law be merely vexatious and 


tormenting to those against whom it was not intended, and at the same time not 
to meddle with the subtle crafty offender whom it was intended to punish, and 
who is really guilty. 

2. Such an act would be difficultly executed, because it would still be difficult 
to know who did knowingly utter false money, and who did not; which is the 
difficulty, indeed, in the present law—so that, upon the whole, such a law would 
no way answer the end, nor effectually discover the offender, much less suppress 
the practice. But I am not upon projects and schemes—it is not the business of 
this undertaking. 

But a general act, obliging all tradesmen to suppress counterfeit money, by 
refusing to put it off again, after they knew it to be counterfeit, and a general 
consent of tradesmen to do so; this would be the best way to put a stop to the 
practice, the morality of which is so justly called in question, and the ill 
consequences of which to trade are so very well known; nor will any thing but a 
universal consent of tradesmen, in the honest suppressing of counterfeit money, 
ever bring it to pass. In the meantime, as to the dishonesty of the practice, 
however popular it is grown at this time, I think it is out of question; it can have 
nothing but custom to plead for it, which is so far from an argument, that I think 
the plea is criminal in itself, and really adds to its being a grievance, and calls 
loudly for a speedy redress. 

Another trading fraud, which, among many others of the like nature, I think 
worth speaking of, is the various arts made use of by tradesmen to set off their 
goods to the eye of the ignorant buyer. 

I bring this in here, because I really think it is something of kin to putting off 
counterfeit money; every false gloss put upon our woollen manufactures, by hot- 
pressing, folding, dressing, tucking, packing, bleaching, &c, what are they but 
washing over a brass shilling to make it pass for sterling? Every false light, 
every artificial side-window, sky-light, and trunk-light we see made to show the 
fine Hollands, lawns, cambrics, &c. to advantage, and to deceive the buyer— 
what is it but a counterfeit coin to cheat the tradesman’s customers?—an ignis 
fatuus to impose upon fools and ignorant people, and make their goods look 
finer than they are? 

But where in trade is there any business entirely free from these frauds? and 
how shall we speak of them, when we see them so universally made use of? 
Either they are honest, or they are not. If they are not, why do we, I say, 
universally make use of them?—if they are honest, why so much art and so 
much application to manage them, and to make goods appear fairer and finer to 
the eye than they really are?—which, in its own nature, is evidently a design to 
cheat, and that in itself is criminal, and can be no other. 


And yet there is much to be said for setting goods out to the best advantage 
too; for in some goods, if they are not well dressed, well pressed, and packed, 
the goods are not really shown in a true light; many of our woollen 
manufactures, if brought to market rough and undressed, like a piece of cloth not 
carried to the fulling or thicking mill, it does not show itself to a just advantage, 
nay, it does not show what it really is; and therefore such works as may be 
proper for so far setting it forth to the eye may be necessary. For example: 

The cloths, stuffs, serges, druggets, &c, which are brought to market in the 
west and northern parts of England, and in Norfolk, as they are bought without 
the dressing and making up, it may be said of them that they are brought to 
market unfinished, and they are bought there again by the wholesale dealers, or 
cloth-workers, tuckers, and merchants, and they carry them to their warehouses 
and workhouses, and there they go through divers operations again, and are 
finished for the market; nor, indeed, are they fit to be shown till they are so; the 
stuffs are in the grease, the cloth is in the oil, they are rough and foul, and are not 
dressed, and consequently not finished; and as our buyers do not understand 
them till they are so dressed, it is no proper finishing the goods to bring them to 
market before—they are not, indeed, properly said to be made till that part is 
done. 

Therefore I cannot call all those setting-out of goods to be knavish and false; 
but when the goods, like a false shilling, are to be set out with fraud and false 
colours, and made smooth and shining to delude the eye, there, where they are 
so, it is really a fraud; and though in some cases it extremely differs, yet that 
does not excuse the rest by any means. 

The packers and hot-pressers, tuckers, and cloth-workers, are very necessary 
people in their trades, and their business is to set goods off to the best advantage; 
but it may be said, too, that their true and proper business is to make the goods 
show what really they are, and nothing else. It is true, as above, that in the 
original dress, as a piece of cloth or drugget, or stuff, comes out of the hand of 
the maker, it does not show itself as it really is, nor what it should and ought to 
show: thus far these people are properly called finishers of the manufactures, and 
their work is not lawful only, but it is a doing justice to the manufacture. 

But if, by the exuberances of their art, they set the goods in a false light, give 
them a false gloss, a finer and smoother surface than really they have: this is like 
a painted jade, who puts on a false colour upon her tawny skin to deceive and 
delude her customers, and make her seem the beauty which she has no just claim 
to the name of. 

So far as art is thus used to show these goods to be what they really are not, 
and deceive the buyer, so far it is a trading fraud, which is an unjustifiable 


practice in business, and which, like coining of counterfeit money, is making 
goods to pass for what they really are not; and is done for the advantage of the 
person who puts them off, and to the loss of the buyer, who is cheated and 
deceived by the fraud. 

The making false lights, sky-lights, trunks, and other contrivances, to make 
goods look to be what they are not, and to deceive the eye of the buyer, these are 
all so many brass shillings washed over, in order to deceive the person who is to 
take them, and cheat him of his money; and so far these false lights are really 
criminal, they are cheats in trade, and made to deceive the world; to make 
deformity look like beauty, and to varnish over deficiencies; to make goods 
which are ordinary in themselves appear fine; to make things which are ill made 
look well; in a word, they are cheats in themselves, but being legitimated by 
custom, are become a general practice; the honestest tradesmen have them, and 
make use of them; the buyer knows of it, and suffers himself to be so imposed 
upon; and, in a word, if it be a cheat, as no doubt it is, they tell us that yet it is a 
universal cheat, and nobody trades without it; so custom and usage make it 
lawful, and there is little to be said but this, Si populus vult decepi, decipiatur— 
if the people will be cheated, let them be cheated, or they shall be cheated. 

I come next to the setting out their goods to the buyer by the help of their 
tongue; and here I must confess our shop rhetoric is a strange kind of speech; it 
is to be understood in a manner by itself; it is to be taken, not in a latitude only, 
but in such a latitude as indeed requires as many flourishes to excuse it, as it 
contains flourishes in itself. 

The end of it, indeed, is corrupt, and it is also made up of a corrupt 
composition; it is composed of a mass of rattling flattery to the buyer, and that 
filled with hypocrisy, compliment, self-praises, falsehood, and, in short, a 
complication of wickedness; it is a corrupt means to a vicious end: and I cannot 
see any thing in it but what a wise man laughs at, a good man abhors, and any 
man of honesty avoids as much as possible. 

The shopkeeper ought, indeed, to have a good tongue, but he should not make 
a common prostitute of his tongue, and employ it to the wicked purpose of 
abusing and imposing upon all that come to deal with him. There is a modest 
liberty, which trading licence, like the poetic licence, allows to all the tradesmen 
of every kind: but tradesmen ought no more to lie behind the counter, than the 
parsons ought to talk treason in the pulpit. 

Let them confine themselves to truth, and say what they will. But it cannot be 
done; a talking rattling mercer, or draper, or milliner, behind his counter, would 
be worth nothing if he should confine himself to that mean silly thing called 
truth—they must lie; it is in support of their business, and some think they 


cannot live without it; but I deny that part, and recommend it, I mean to the 
tradesmen I am speaking of, to consider what a scandal it is upon trade, to 
pretend to say that a tradesman cannot live without lying, the contrary to which 
may be made appear in almost every article. 

On the other hand, I must do justice to the tradesmen, and must say, that much 
of it is owing to the buyers—they begin the work, and give the occasion. It was 
the saying of a very good shopman once upon this occasion, ‘That their 
customers would not be pleased without lying; and why,’ said he, ‘did Solomon 
reprove the buyer?—he said nothing to the shopkeeper—”It is naught, it is 
naught,” says the buyer; “but when he goes away, then he boasteth” (Prov. xx. 
14.) The buyer telling us,’ adds he, ‘that every thing is worse than it is, forces us, 
in justifying its true value, to tell them it is better than it is.’ 

It must be confessed, this verbose way of trading is most ridiculous, as well as 
offensive, both in buyer and seller; and as it adds nothing to the goodness or 
value of the goods, so, I am sure, it adds nothing to the honesty or good morals 
of the tradesman, on one side or other, but multiplies trading-lies on every side, 
and brings a just reproach on the integrity of the dealer, whether he be the buyer 
or seller. 

It was a kind of a step to the cure of this vice in trade, for such it is, that there 
was an old office erected in the city of London, for searching and viewing all the 
goods which were sold in bulk, and could not be searched into by the buyer— 
this was called garbling; and the garbler having viewed the goods, and caused all 
damaged or unsound goods to be taken out, set his seal upon the case or bags 
which held the rest, and then they were vouched to be marketable, so that when 
the merchant and the shopkeeper met to deal, there was no room for any words 
about the goodness of the wares; there was the garbler’s seal to vouch that they 
were marketable and good, and if they were otherwise, the garbler was 
answerable. 

This respected some particular sorts of goods only, and chiefly spices and 
drugs, and dye-stuffs, and the like. It were well if some other method than that of 
a rattling tongue could be found out, to ascertain the goodness and value of 
goods between the shopkeeper and the retail buyer, that such a flux of falsehoods 
and untruths might be avoided, as we see every day made use of to run up and 
run down every thing that is bought or sold, and that without any effect too; for, 
take it one time with another, all the shopkeeper’s lying does not make the buyer 
like the goods at all the better, nor does the buyer’s lying make the shopkeeper 
sell the cheaper. 

It would be worth while to consider a little the language that passes between 
the tradesman and his customer over the counter, and put it into plain homespun 


English, as the meaning of it really imports. We would not take that usage if it 
were put into plain words—it would set all the shopkeepers and their customers 
together by the ears, and we should have fighting and quarrelling, instead of 
bowing and curtseying, in every shop. Let us hark a little, and hear how it would 
sound between them. A lady comes into a mercer’s shop to buy some silks, or to 
the laceman’s to buy silver laces, or the like; and when she pitches upon a piece 
which she likes, she begins thus: 

Lady.—I like that colour and that figure well enough, but I don’t like the silk 
—there is no substance in it. 

Mer.—Indeed, Madam, your ladyship lies—it is a very substantial silk. 

Lady.—No, no! you lie indeed, Sir; it is good for nothing; it will do no 
service. 

Mer.—Pray, Madam, feel how heavy it is; you will find it is a lie; the very 
weight of it may satisfy you that you lie, indeed, Madam. 

Lady.—Come, come, show me a better piece; I am sure you have better. 

Mer.—Indeed, Madam, your ladyship lies; I may show you more pieces, but I 
cannot show you a better; there is not a better piece of silk of that sort in 
London, Madam. 

Lady.—Let me see that piece of crimson there. 

Mer.—Herte it is, Madam. 

Lady.—No, that won’t do neither; it is not a good colour. 

Mer.—Indeed, Madam, you lie; it is as fine a colour as can be dyed. 

Lady.—Oh fy! you lie, indeed, Sir; why, it is not in grain. 

Mer.—Y our ladyship lies, upon my word, Madam; it is in grain, indeed, and 
as fine as can be dyed. 

I might make this dialogue much longer, but here is enough to set the mercer 
and the lady both in a flame, and to set the shop in an uproar, if it were but 
spoken out in plain language, as above; and yet what is all the shop-dialect less 
or more than this? The meaning is plain—it is nothing but you lie, and you lie— 
downright Billingsgate, wrapped up in silk and satin, and delivered dressed 
finely up in better clothes than perhaps it might come dressed in between a 
carman and a porter. 

How ridiculous is all the tongue-padding flutter between Miss Tawdry, the 
sempstress, and Tattle, my lady’s woman, at the change-shop, when the latter 
comes to buy any trifle! and how many lies, indeed, creep into every part of 
trade, especially of retail trade, from the meanest to the uppermost part of 
business!—till, in short, it is grown so scandalous, that I much wonder the 
shopkeepers themselves do not leave it off, for the mere shame of its simplicity 
and uselessness. 


But habits once got into use are very rarely abated, however ridiculous they 
are; and the age is come to such a degree of obstinate folly, that nothing is too 
ridiculous for them, if they please but to make a custom of it. 

I am not for making my discourse a satire upon the shopkeepers, or upon their 
customers: if I were, I could give a long detail of the arts and tricks made use of 
behind the counter to wheedle and persuade the buyer, and manage the selling 
part among shopkeepers, and how easily and dexterously they draw in their 
customers; but this is rather work for a ballad and a song: my business is to tell 
the complete tradesman how to act a wiser part, to talk to his customers like a 
man of sense and business, and not like a mountebank and his merry-andrew; to 
let him see that there is a way of managing behind a counter, that, let the 
customer be what or how it will, man or woman, impertinent or not impertinent 
—for sometimes, I must say, the men customers are every jot as impertinent as 
the women; but, I say, let them be what they will, and how they will, let them 
make as many words as they will, and urge the shopkeeper how they will, he 
may behave himself so as to avoid all those impertinences, falsehoods, follish 
and wicked excursions which I complain of, if he pleases. 

It by no means follows, that because the buyer is foolish, the seller must be so 
too; that because the buyer has a never-ceasing tongue, the seller must rattle as 
fast as she; that because she tells a hundred lies to run down his goods, he must 
tell another hundred to run them up; and that because she belies the goods one 
way, he must do the same the other way. 

There is a happy medium in these things. The shopkeeper, far from being rude 
to his customers on one hand, or sullen and silent on the other, may speak 
handsomely and modestly, of his goods; what they deserve, and no other; may 
with truth, and good manners too, set forth his goods as they ought to be set 
forth; and neither be wanting to the commodity he sells, nor run out into a 
ridiculous extravagance of words, which have neither truth of fact nor honesty of 
design in them. 

Nor is this middle way of management at all less likely to succeed, if the 
customers have any share of sense in them, or the goods he shows any merit to 
recommend them; and I must say, I believe this grave middle way of discoursing 
to a customer, is generally more effectual, and more to the purpose, and more to 
the reputation of the shopkeeper, than a storm of words, and a mouthful of 
common, shop-language, which makes a noise, but has little in it to plead, except 
to here and there a fool that can no otherwise be prevailed with. 

It would be a terrible satire upon the ladies, to say that they will not be pleased 
or engaged either with good wares or good pennyworths, with reasonable good 
language, or good manners, but they must have the addition of long harangues, 


simple, fawning, and flattering language, and a flux of false and foolish words, 
to set off the goods, and wheedle them in to lay out their money; and that 
without these they are not to be pleased. 

But let the tradesman try the honest part, and stand by that, keeping a stock of 
fashionable and valuable goods in his shop to show, and I dare say he will run no 
venture, nor need he fear customers; if any thing calls for the help of noise, and 
rattling words, it must be mean and sorry, unfashionable, and ordinary goods, 
together with weak and silly buyers; and let the buyers that chance to read this 
remember, that whenever they find the shopkeeper begins his noise, and makes 
his fine speeches, they ought to suppose he (the shopkeeper) has trash to bring 
out, and believes he has fools to show it to. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OF FINE SHOPS, AND FINE SHOWS 


It is a moder custom, and wholly unknown to our ancestors, who yet 
understood trade, in proportion to the trade they carried on, as well as we do, to 
have tradesmen lay out two-thirds of their fortune in fitting up their shops. 

By fitting up, I do not mean furnishing their shops with wares and goods to sell 
—for in that they came up to us in every particular, and perhaps went beyond us 
too—but in painting and gilding, fine shelves, shutters, boxes, glass-doors, 
sashes, and the like, in which, they tell us now, it is a small matter to lay out two 
or three hundred pounds, nay, five hundred pounds, to fit up a pastry-cook’s, ora 
toy-shop. 

The first inference to be drawn from this must necessarily be, that this age 
must have more fools than the last: for certainly fools only are most taken with 
shows and outsides. 

It is true, that a fine show of goods will bring customers; and it is not a new 
custom, but a very old one, that a new shop, very well furnished, goes a great 
way to bringing a trade; for the proverb was, and still is, very true, that every 
body has a penny for a new shop; but that a fine show of shelves and glass- 
windows should bring customers, that was never made a rule in trade till now. 

And yet, even now, I should not except so much against it, if it were not 
carried on to such an excess, as is too much for a middling tradesman to bear the 
expense of. In this, therefore, it is made not a grievance only, but really 
scandalous to trade; for now, a young beginner has such a tax upon him before 
he begins, that he must sink perhaps a third part, nay, a half part, of his stock, in 
painting and gilding, wainscoting and glazing, before he begins to trade, nay, 
before he can open his shop. As they say of building a watermill, two-thirds of 
the expense lies under the water; and when the poor tradesman comes to furnish 
his shop, and lay in his stock of goods, he finds a great hole made in his cash to 
the workmen, and his show of goods, on which the life of his trade depends, is 
fain to be lessened to make up his show of boards, and glass to lay them in. 

Nor is this heavy article to be abated upon any account; for if he does not 
make a good show, he comes abroad like a mean ordinary fellow, and nobody of 
fashion comes to his shop; the customers are drawn away by the pictures and 
painted shelves, though, when they come there, they are not half so well filled as 


in other places, with goods fit for a trade; and how, indeed, should it be 
otherwise? the joiners and painters, glaziers and carvers, must have all ready 
money; the weavers and merchants may give credit; their goods are of so much 
less moment to the shopkeeper, that they must trust; but the more important 
show must be finished first, and paid first; and when that has made a deep hole 
in the tradesman’s stock, then the remainder may be spared to furnish the shop 
with goods, and the merchant must trust for the rest. 

It will hardly be believed in ages to come, when our posterity shall be grown 
wiser by our loss, and, as I may truly say, at our expense, that a pastry-cook’s 
shop, which twenty pounds would effectually furnish at a time, with all needful 
things for sale, nay, except on an extraordinary show, as on twelfth-day at night 
for cakes, or upon some great feast, twenty pounds can hardly be laid out at one 
time in goods for sale, yet that fitting up one of these shops should cost upwards 
of £300 in the year 1710—let the year be recorded—the fitting up to consist of 
the following particulars: — 

1. Sash windows, all of looking-glass plates, 12 inches by 16 inches in 
measure. 

2. All the walls of the shop lined up with galley-tiles, and the back shop with 
galley-tiles in panels, finely painted in forest-work and figures. 

3. Two large pier looking-glasses and one chimney glass in the shop, and one 
very large pier-glass seven feet high in the back shop. 

4. Two large branches of candlesticks, one in the shop, and one in the back 
room. 

5. Three great glass lanterns in the shop, and eight small ones. 

6. Twenty-five sconces against the wall, with a large pair of silver standing 
candlesticks in the back room, value £25. 

7. Six fine large silver salvers to serve sweetmeats. 

8. Twelve large high stands of rings, whereof three silver, to place small 
dishes for tarts, jellies, &c., at a feast. 

9. Painting the ceiling, and gilding the lanterns, the sashes, and the carved 
work, £55. 

These, with some odd things to set forth the shop, and make a show, besides 
small plate, and besides china basins and cups, amounted to, as I am well 
informed, above £300. 

Add to this the more necessary part, which was:— 

1. Building two ovens, about £25. 

2. Twenty pounds in stock for pies, cheese-cakes, &c. 

So that, in short, here was a trade which might be carried on for about £30 or 
£40 stock, required £300 expenses to fit up the shop, and make a show to invite 


customers. 

I might give something of a like example of extravagance in fitting up a 
cutler’s shop, Anglicé a toyman, which are now come up to such a ridiculous 
expense, as is hardly to be thought of without the utmost contempt: let any one 
stop at the Temple, or at Paul’s corner, or in many other places. 

As to the shops of the more considerable trades, they all bear a proportion of 
the humour of the times, but do not call for so loud a remark. Leaving, therefore, 
the just reflection which such things call for, let me bring it home to the young 
tradesman, to whom I am directing this discourse, and to whom I am desirous to 
give solid and useful hints for his instruction, I would recommend it to him to 
avoid all such needless expenses, and rather endeavour to furnish his shop with 
goods, than to paint and gild it over, to make it fine and gay; let it invite 
customers rather by the well-filled presses and shelves, and the great choice of 
rich and fashionable goods, that one customer being well-served may bring 
another; and let him study to bring his shop into reputation for good choice of 
wares, and good attendance on his customers; and this shall bring a throng to 
him much better, and of much better people, than those that go in merely for a 
gay shop. 

Let the shop be decent and handsome, spacious as the place will allow, and let 
something like the face of a master be always to be seen in it; and, if possible, be 
always busy, and doing something in it, that may look like being employed: this 
takes as much with the wiser observers of such things, as any other appearance 
can do. 

I have heard of a young apothecary, who setting up in a part of the town, 
where he had not much acquaintance, and fearing much whether he should get 
into business, hired a man acquainted with such business, and made him be 
every morning between five and six, and often late in the evenings, working very 
hard at the great mortar; pounding and beating, though he had nothing to do with 
it, but beating some very needless thing, that all his neighbours might hear it, 
and find that he was in full employ, being at work early and late, and that 
consequently he must be a man of vast business, and have a great practice: and 
the thing was well laid, and took accordingly; for the neighbours, believing he 
had business, brought business to him; and the reputation of having a trade, 
made a trade for him. 

The observation is just: a show may bring some people to a shop, but it is the 
fame of business that brings business; and nothing raises the fame of a shop like 
its being a shop of good trade already; then people go to it, because they think 
other people go to it, and because they think there is good choice of goods; their 
gilding and painting may go a little way, but it is the having a shop well filled 


with goods, having good choice to sell, and selling reasonable—these are the 
things that bring a trade, and a trade thus brought will stand by you and last; for 
fame of trade brings trade anywhere. 

It is a sign of the barrenness of the people’s fancy, when they are so easily 
taken with shows and outsides of things. Never was such painting and gilding, 
such sashings and looking-glasses among the shopkeepers, as there is now; and 
yet trade flourished more in former times by a gread deal that it does now, if we 
may believe the report of very honest and understanding men. The reason, I 
think, cannot be to the credit of the present age, nor it it to the discredit of the 
former; for they carried on their trade with less gaiety, and with less expense, 
than we do now. 

My advice to a young tradesman is to keep the safe middle between these 
extremes; something the times must be humoured in, because fashion and 
custom must be followed; but let him consider the depth of his stock, and not lay 
out half his estate upon fitting up his shop, and then leave but the other half to 
furnish it; it is much better to have a full shop, than a fine shop; and a hundred 
pounds in goods will make a much better show than a hundred pounds’ worth of 
painting and carved work; it is good to make a show, but not to be all show. 

It is true, that painting and adorning a shop seems to intimate, that the 
tradesman has a large stock to begin with, or else they suggest he would not 
make such a show; hence the young shopkeepers are willing to make a great 
show, and beautify, and paint, and gild, and carve, because they would be 
thought to have a great stock to begin with; but let me tell you, the reputation of 
having a great stock is ill purchased, when half your stock is laid out to make the 
world believe it; that is, in short, reducing yourself to a small stock to have the 
world believe you have a great one; in which you do no less than barter the real 
stock for the imaginary, and give away your stock to keep the name of it only. 

I take this indeed to be a French humour, or a spice of it turned English; and, 
indeed, we are famous for this, that when we do mimic the French, we generally 
do it to our hurt, and over-do the French themselves. 

The French nation are eminent for making a fine outside, when perhaps within 
they want necessaries; and, indeed, a gay shop and a mean stock is something 
like the Frenchman with his laced ruffles, without a shirt. I cannot but think a 
well-furnished shop with a moderate outside is much better to a tradesman, than 
a fine shop and few goods; I am sure it will be much more to his satisfaction, 
when he casts up his year’s account, for his fine shop will weigh but sorrily in 
his account of profit and loss; it is all a dead article; it is sunk out of his first 
money, before he makes a shilling profit, and may be some years a-recovering, 
as trade may go with him. 


It is true that all these notions of mine in trade are founded upon the principle 
of frugality and good husbandry; and this is a principle so disagreeable to the 
times, and so contrary to the general practice, that we shall find very few people 
to whom it is agreeable. But let me tell my young tradesmen, that if they must 
banish frugality and good husbandry, they must at the same time banish all 
expectation of growing rich by their trade. It is a maxim in commerce, that 
money gets money, and they that will not frugally lay up their gain, in order to 
increase their gain, must not expect to gain as they might otherwise do; frugality 
may be out of fashion among the gentry, but if it comes to be so among 
tradesmen, we shall soon see that wealthy tradesmen will be hard to find; for 
they who will not save as well as gain, must expect to go out of trade as lean as 
they began. 

Some people tell us indeed in many cases, especially in trade, that putting a 
good face upon things goes as far as the real merit of the things themselves; and 
that a fine, painted, gilded shop, among the rest, has a great influence upon the 
people, draws customers, and brings trade; and they run a great length in this 
discourse by satirising on the blindness and folly of mankind, and how the world 
are to be taken in their own way; and seeing they are to be deluded and imposed 
upon in such an innocent way, they ought to be so far deluded and imposed 
upon, alluding to the old proverbial saying, ‘Si populus vult decipi, decipiatur;’ 
that it is no fraud, no crime, and can neither be against conscience, nor prudence; 
for if they are pleased with a show, why should they not have it? and the like. 

This way of talking is indeed plausible; and were the fact true, there might be 
more in it than I think there is. But I do not grant that the world is thus to be 
deluded; and that the people do follow this rule in general—I mean, go always to 
a fine shop to lay out their money. Perhaps, in some cases, it may be so, where 
the women, and the weakest of the sex too, are chiefly concerned; or where the 
fops and fools of the age resort; and as to those few, they that are willing to be so 
imposed upon, let them have it. 

But I do not see, that even this extends any farther than to a few toy-shops, 
and pastry-cooks; and the customers of both these are not of credit sufficient, I 
think, to weigh in this case: we may as well argue for the fine habits at a puppet- 
show and a rope-dancing, because they draw the mob about them; but I cannot 
think, after you go but one degree above these, the thing is of any weight, much 
less does it bring credit to the tradesman, whatever it may do to the shop. 

The credit of a tradesman respects two sorts of people, first, the merchants, or 
wholesale men, or makers, who sell him his goods, or the customers, who come 
to his shop to buy. 

The first of these are so far from valuing him upon the gay appearance of his 


shop, that they are often the first that take an offence at it, and suspect his credit 
upon that account: their opinion upon a tradesman, and his credit with them, is 
raised quite another way, namely, by his current pay, diligent attendance, and 
honest figure; the gay shop does not help him at all there, but rather the contrary. 

As to the latter, though some customers may at first be drawn by the gay 
appearance and fine gilding and painting of a shop, yet it is the well sorting a 
shop with goods, and the selling good pennyworths, that will bring trade, 
especially after the shop has been open some time: this, and this only, establishes 
the man and the credit of the shop. 

To conclude: the credit raised by the fine show of things is also of a different 
kind from the substantial reputation of a tradesman; it is rather the credit of the 
shop, than of the man; and, in a word, it is no more or less than a net spread to 
catch fools; it is a bait to allure and deceive, and the tradesman generally intends 
it so. He intends that the customers shall pay for the gilding and painting his 
shop, and it is the use he really makes of it, namely, that his shop looking like 
something eminent, he may sell dearer than his neighbours: who, and what kind 
of fools can so be drawn in, it is easy to describe, but satire is none of our 
business here. 

On the contrary, the customers, who are the substantial dependence of a 
tradesman’s shop, are such as are gained and preserved by good usage, good 
pennyworths, good wares, and good choice; and a shop that has the reputation of 
these four, like good wine that needs no bush, needs no painting and gilding, no 
carved works and ornaments;_it requires only a diligent master and a faithful 
servant, and it will never want a trade. 


CHAPTER XX 


OF THE TRADESMAN’S KEEPING HIS BOOKS, AND CASTING UP HIS 
SHOP 


It was an ancient and laudable custom with tradesmen in England always to 
balance their accounts of stock, and of profit and loss, at least once every year; 
and generally it was done at Christmas, or New-year’s tide, when they could 
always tell whether they went backward or forward, and how their affairs stood 
in the world; and though this good custom is very much lost among tradesmen at 
this time, yet there are a great many that do so still, and they generally call it 
casting up shop. To speak the truth, the great occasion of omitting it has been 
from the many tradesmen, who do not care to look into things, and who, fearing 
their affairs are not right, care not to know how they go at all, good or bad; and 
when I see a tradesman that does not cast up once a-year, I conclude that 
tradesman to be in very bad circumstances, that at least he fears he is so, and by 
consequence Cares not to inquire. 

As casting up the shop is the way to know every year whether he goes 
backward or forward, and is the tradesman’s particular satisfaction, so he must 
cast up his books too, or else it will be very ominous to the tradesman’s credit. 

Now, in order to doing this effectually once a-year, it is needful the tradesman 
should keep his books always in order; his day-book duly posted, his cash duly 
balanced, and all people’s accounts always fit for a view. He that delights in his 
trade will delight in his books; and, as I said that he that will thrive must 
diligently attend his shop or warehouse, and take up his delight there, so, I say 
now, he must also diligently keep his books, or else he will never know whether 
he thrives or no. 

Exact keeping his books is one essential part of a tradesman’s prosperity. The 
books are the register of his estate, the index of his stock. All the tradesman has 
in the world must be found in these three articles, or some of them:— 

Goods in the shop; Money in cash; Debts abroad. 

The shop will at any time show the first of these upon a small stop to cast it 
up; the cash-chest and bill-box will show the second at demand; and the ledger 
when posted will show the last; so that a tradesman can at any time, at a week’s 
notice, cast up all these three; and then, examining his accounts, to take the 
balance, which is a real trying what he is worth in the world. 


It cannot be satisfactory to any tradesman to let his books go unsettled, and 
uncast up, for then he knows nothing of himself, or of his circumstances in the 
world; the books can tell him at any time what his condition is, and will satisfy 
him what is the condition of his debts abroad. 

In order to his regular keeping his books, several things might be said very 
useful for the tradesman to consider: 

I. Every thing done in the whole circumference of his trade must be set down 
in a book, except the retail trade; and this is clear, if the goods are not in bulk, 
then the money is in cash, and so the substance will be always found either there, 
or somewhere else; for if it is neither in the shop, nor in the cash, nor in the 
books, it must be stolen and lost. 

II. As every thing done must be set down in the books, so it should be done at 
the very time of it; all goods sold must be entered in the books before they are 
sent out of the house; goods sent away and not entered, are goods lost; and he 
that does not keep an exact account of what goes out and comes in, can never 
swear to his books, or prove his debts, if occasion calls for it. 

I am not going to set down rules here for book-keeping, or to teach the 
tradesman how to do it, but I am showing the necessity and usefulness of doing 
it at all. That tradesman who keeps no books, may depend upon it he will ere 
long keep no trade, unless he resolves also to give no credit. He that gives no 
trust, and takes no trust, either by wholesale or by retail, and keeps his cash all 
himself, may indeed go on without keeping any books at all; and has nothing to 
do, when he would know his estate, but to cast up his shop and his cash, and see 
how much they amount to, and that is his whole and neat estate; for as he owes 
nothing, so nobody is in debt to him, and all his estate is in his shop; but I 
suppose the tradesman that trades wholly thus, is not yet born, or if there ever 
were any such, they are all dead. 

A tradesman’s books, like a Christian’s conscience, should always be kept 
clean and clear; and he that is not careful of both will give but a sad account of 
himself either to God or man. It is true, that a great many tradesmen, and 
especially shopkeepers, understand but little of book-keeping; but it is as true 
that they all understand something of it, or else they will make but poor work of 
shopkeeping. 

I knew a tradesman that could not write, and yet he supplied the defect with so 
many ingenious knacks of his own, to secure the account of what people owed 
him, and was so exact doing it, and then took such care to have but very short 
accounts with any body, that he brought up his method to be every way an 
equivalent to writing; and, as I often told him, with half the study and application 
that those things cost him, he might have learned to write, and keep books too. 


He made notches upon sticks for all the middling sums, and scored with chalk 
for lesser things. He had drawers for every particular customer’s name, which 
his memory supplied, for he knew every particular drawer, though he had a great 
many, as well as if their faces had been painted upon them; he had innumerable 
figures to signify what he would have written, if he could; and his shelves and 
boxes always put me in mind of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and nobody 
understood them, or any thing of them, but himself. 

It was an odd thing to see him, when a country-chap, came up to settle 
accounts with him; he would go to a drawer directly, among such a number as 
was amazing: in that drawer was nothing but little pieces of split sticks, like 
laths, with chalk-marks on them, all as unintelligible as the signs of the zodiac 
are to an old school-mistress that teaches the horn-book and primer, or as Arabic 
or Greek is to a ploughman. Every stick had notches on one side for single 
pounds, on the other side for tens of pounds, and so higher; and the length and 
breadth also had its signification, and the colour too; for they were painted in 
some places with one colour, and in some places with anther; by which he knew 
what goods had been delivered for the money: and his way of casting up was 
very remarkable, for he knew nothing of figures; but he kept six spoons in a 
place on purpose, near his counter, which he took out when he had occasion to 
cast up any sum, and, laying the spoons in a row before him, he counted upon 
them thus: 

One, two, three, and another, one odd spoon, and t’other | | | | | | 

By this he told up to six; if he had any occasion to tell any farther, he began 
again, as we do after the number ten in our ordinary numeration; and by this 
method, and running them up very quick, he would count any number under 
thirty-six, which was six spoons of six spoons, and then, by the strength of his 
head, he could number as many more as he pleased, multiplying them always by 
sixes, but never higher. 

I give this instance to show how far the application of a man’s head might go 
to supply the defect, but principally to show (and it does abundantly show it) 
what an absolute necessity there is for a tradesman to be very diligent and exact 
in keeping his books, and what pains those who understand their business will 
always take to do it. 

This tradesman was indeed a country shopkeeper; but he was so considerable 
a dealer, that he became mayor of the city which he lived in (for it was a city, 
and that a considerable city too), and his posterity have been very considerable 
traders in the same city ever since, and they show their great-grandfather’s six 
counting spoons and his hieroglyphics to this day. 

After some time, the old tradesman bred up two of his sons to his business, 


and the young men having learned to write, brought books into the counting- 
house, things their father had never used before; but the old man kept to his old 
method for all that, and would cast up a sum, and make up an account with his 
spoons and his drawers, as soon as they could with their pen and ink, if it were 
not too full of small articles, and that he had always avoided in his business. 

However, as I have said above, this evidently shows the necessity of book- 
keeping to a tradesman, and the very nature of the thing evidences also that it 
must be done with the greatest exactness. He that does not keep his books 
exactly, and so as that he may depend upon them for charging his debtors, had 
better keep no books at all, but, like my shopkeeper, score and notch every thing; 
for as books well kept make business regular, easy, and certain, so books 
neglected turn all into confusion, and leave the tradesman in a wood, which he 
can never get out of without damage and loss. If ever his dealers know that his 
books are ill kept, they play upon him, and impose horrid forgeries and falsities 
upon him: whatever he omits they catch at, and leave it out; whatever they put 
upon him, he is bound to yield to; so that, in short, as books well kept are the 
security of the tradesman’s estate, and the ascertaining of his debts, so books ill 
kept will assist every knavish customer or chapman to cheat and deceive him. 

Some men keep a due and exact entry or journal of all they sell, or perhaps of 
all they buy or sell, but are utterly remiss in posting it forward to a ledger; that is 
to say, to another book, where every parcel is carried to the debtor’s particular 
account. Likewise they keep another book, where they enter all the money they 
receive, but, as above, never keeping any account for the man; there it stands in 
the cash-book, and both these books must be ransacked over for the particulars, 
as well of goods sold, as of the money received, when this customer comes to 
have his account made up; and as the goods are certainly entered when sold or 
sent away, and the money is certainly entered when it is received, this they think 
is sufficient, and all the rest superfluous. 

I doubt not such tradesmen often suffer as much by their slothfulness and 
neglect of book-keeping, as might, especially if their business is considerable, 
pay for a book-keeper; for what is such a man’s case, when his customer, 
suppose a country dealer, comes to town, which perhaps he does once a-year (as 
in the custom of other tradesmen), and desires to have his account made up? The 
London tradesman goes to his books, and first he ruammages his day-book back 
for the whole year, and takes out the foot_of all the parcels sent to his chapman, 
and they make the debtor side of the account; then he takes his cash-book, if it 
deserves that name, and there he takes out all the sums of money which the 
chapman has sent up, or bills which he has received, and these make the creditor 
side of the account; and so the balance is drawn out, and this man thinks himself 


a mighty good accountant, that he keeps his books exactly; and so perhaps he 
does, as far as he keeps them at all; that is to say, he never sends a parcel away 
to his customer, but he enters it down, and never receives a bill from him, but he 
sets it down when the money is paid; but now take this man and his chap, 
together, as they are making up this account. The chapman, a sharp clever 
tradesman, though a countryman, has his pocket-book with him, and in it a copy 
of his posting-book, so the countrymen call a ledger, where the London 
tradesman’s accounts are copied out; and when the city tradesman has drawn out 
his account, he takes it to his inn and examines it by his little book, and what is 
the consequence? 

If the city tradesman has omitted any of the bills which the country tradesman 
has sent him up, he finds it out, and is sure to put him in mind of it. ‘Sir,’ says 
he, ‘you had a bill from me upon Mr A.G. at such a time, for thirty pounds, and I 
have your letter that you received the money; but you have omitted it in the 
account, so that I am not so much in your debt by thirty pounds, as you thought I 
was.’ 

‘Say you so!’ says the city tradesman; ‘I cannot think but you must be 
mistaken.’ 

‘No, no!’ says the other, ‘I am sure I can’t be mistaken, for I have it in my 
book; besides, I can go to Mr A.G., whom the bill was drawn upon, and there is, 
to be sure, your own endorsement upon it, and a receipt for the money.’ 

‘Well,’ says the citizen, ‘I keep my books as exact as any body—I’ll look 
again, and if it be there I shall find it, for I am sure if I had it, it is in my cash- 
book.’ 

‘Pray do, then,’ says the countryman, ‘for I am sure I sent it you, and I am 
sure I can produce the bill, if there be occasion.’ 

Away goes the tradesman to his books, which he pretends he keeps so exact, 
and examining them over again, he finds the bill for thirty pounds entered fairly, 
but in his running the whole year over together, as well he might, he had 
overlooked it, whereas, if his cash-book had been duly posted every week, as it 
ought to have been, this bill had been regularly placed to account. 

But now, observe the difference: the bill for thirty pounds being omitted, was 
no damage to the country tradesman, because he has an account of it in his book 
of memorandums, and had it regularly posted in his books at home, whatever the 
other had, and also was able to bring sufficient proof of the payment; so the 
London tradesman’s omission was no hurt to him. 

But the case differs materially in the debtor side of the account; for here the 
tradesman, who with all his boasts of keeping his books exactly, has yet no 
ledger, which being, as I have said, duly posted, should show every man’s 


account at one view; and being done every week, left it scarce possible to omit 
any parcel that was once entered in the day-book or journal—I say, the 
tradesman keeping no ledger, he looks over his day-book for the whole year 
past, to draw up the debtor side of his customer’s account, and there being a 
great many parcels, truly he overlooks one or two of them, or suppose but one of 
them, and gives the chapman the account, in which he sums up his debtor side so 
much, suppose £136, 10s.: the chapman examining this by his book, as he did 
the cash, finds two parcels, one £7, 15s., and the other £9, 13s., omitted; so that 
by his own book his debtor side was £153, 18s.; but being a cunning sharp 
tradesman, and withal not exceeding honest, ‘Well, well,’ says he to himself, ‘if 
Mr G. says it is no more than £136, 10s. what have I to do to contradict him? it is 
none of my business to keep his books for him; it is time enough for me to 
reckon for it when he charges me.’ So he goes back to him the next day, and 
settles accounts with him, pays him the balance in good bills which he brought 
up with him for that purpose, takes a receipt in full of all accounts and demands 
to such a day of the month, and the next day comes and looks out another parcel 
of goods, and so begins an account for the next year, like a current chapman, and 
has the credit of an extraordinary customer that pays well, and clears his 
accounts every year; which he had not done had he not seen the advantage, and 
so strained himself to pay, that he might get a receipt in full of all accounts. 

It happens some years after that this city tradesman dies, and his executors 
finding his accounts difficult to make up, there being no books to be found but a 
day-book and a cash-book, they get some skilful book-keeper to look into them, 
who immediately sees that the only way to bring the accounts to a head, is to 
form a ledger out of the other two, and post every body’s account into it from the 
beginning; for though it were a long way back, there is no other remedy. 

In doing this, they come to this mistake, among a great many others of the like 
kind in other chapmen’s accounts; upon this they write to the chapman, and tell 
him they find him debtor to the estate of the deceased in such a sum of money, 
and desire him to make payment. 

The country shopkeeper huffs them, tells them he always made up accounts 
with Mr. G., the deceased, once a-year, as he did with all his other chapmen, and 
that he took his receipt in full of all accounts and demands, upon paying the 
balance to him at such a time; which receipt he has to show; and that he owes 
him nothing, or but such a sum, being the account of goods bought since. 

The executors finding the mistake, and how it happened, endeavour to 
convince him of it; but it is all one-he wants no convincing, for he knows at 
bottom how it is; but being a little of a knave himself, or if you please, not a 
little, he tells them he cannot enter into the accounts so far back—Mr G. always 


told him he kept his books very exactly, and he trusted to him; and as he has his 
receipt in full, and it is so long ago, he can say nothing to it. 

From hence they come to quarrel, and the executors threaten him with going 
to law; but he bids them defiance, and insists upon his receipt in full; and besides 
that, it is perhaps six years ago, and so he tells them he will plead the statute of 
limitations upon them; and then adds, that he does not do it avoid a just debt, but 
to avoid being imposed upon, he not understanding books so well as Mr G. 
pretended to do; and having balanced accounts so long ago with him, he stands 
by the balance, and has nothing to say to their mistakes, not he. So that, in short, 
not finding any remedy, they are forced to sit down by the loss; and perhaps in 
the course of twenty years’ trade, Mr G. might lose a great many such parcels in 
the whole; and had much better have kept a ledger; or if he did not know how to 
keep a ledger himself, had better have hired a book-keeper to have come once a- 
week, or once a-month, to have posted his day-book for him. 

The like misfortune attends the not balancing his cash, a thing which such 
book-keepers as Mr G. do not think worth their trouble; nor do they understand 
the benefit of it. The particulars, indeed, of this article are tedious, and would be 
too long for a chapter; but certainly they that know any thing of the use of 
keeping an exact cash-book, know that, without it, a tradesman can never be 
thoroughly satisfied either of his own not committing mistakes, or of any people 
cheating him, I mean servants, or sons, or whoever is the first about him. 

What I call balancing his cash-book, is, first, the casting up daily, or weekly, 
or monthly, his receipts and payments, and then seeing what money is left in 
hand, or, as the usual expression of the tradesman is, what money is in cash; 
secondly, the examining his money, telling it over, and seeing how much he has 
in his chest or bags, and then seeing if it agrees with the balance of his book, that 
what is, and what should be, correspond. 

And here let me give tradesmen a caution or two. 

1. Never sit down satisfied with an error in the cash; that is to say, with a 
difference between the money really in the cash, and the balance in the book; for 
if they do not agree, there must be a mistake somewhere, and while there is a 
mistake in the cash, the tradesman cannot, at least he ought not to be, easy. He 
that can be easy with a mistake in his cash, may be easy with a gang of thieves in 
his house; for if his money does not come right, he must have paid something 
that is not set down, and that is to be supposed as bad as if it were lost; or he 
must have somebody about him that can find the way to his money besides 
himself, that is to say, somebody that should not come to it; and if so, what is the 
difference between that and having a gang of thieves about him?—for every one 
that takes money out of his cash without his leave, and without letting him know 


it, is so far a thief to him: and he can never pretend to balance his cash, nor, 
indeed, know any thing of his affairs, that does not know which way his money 
goes. 

2. A tradesman endeavouring to balance his cash, should no more be satisfied 
if he finds a mistake in his cash one way, than another—that is to say, if he finds 
more in cash than by the balance of his cash-book ought to be there, than if he 
finds less, or wanting in cash. I know many, who, when they find it thus, sit 
down satisfied, and say, ‘Well, there is an error, and I don’t know where it lies; 
but come, it is an error on the right hand; I have more cash in hand than I should 
have, that is all, so I am well enough; let it go; I shall find it some time or other.’ 
But the tradesman ought to consider that he is quite in the dark; and as he does 
not really know where it lies, so, for ought he knows, the error may really be to 
his loss very considerably—and the case is very plain, that it is as dangerous to 
be over, as it would be to be under; he should, therefore, never give it over till he 
has found it out, and brought it to rights. For example: 

If there appears to be more money in the cash than there is by the balance in 
the cash-book, this must follow—namely, that some parcel of money must have 
been received, which is not entered in the book; now, till the tradesman knows 
what sum of money this is, that is thus not entered, how can he tell but the 
mistake may be quite the other way, and the cash be really wrong to his loss? 
Thus, 

My cash-book being cast up for the last month, I find, by the foot of the leaf, 
there is cash remaining in hand to balance £176, 10s. 6d. 

To see if all things are right, I go and tell my money over, and there, to my 
surprise, I find £194, 10s. 6d. in cash, so that I have £18 there more than I should 
have. Now, far from being pleased that I have more money by me than I should 
have, my inquiry is plain, ‘How comes this to pass?’ 

Perhaps I puzzle my head a great while about it, but not being able to find out, 
I sit down easy and satisfied, and say, ‘Well, I don’t much concern myself about 
it; it is better to be so than £18 missing; I cannot tell where it lies, but let it lie 
where it will, here is the money to make up the mistake when it appears.’ 

But how foolish is this! how ill-grounded the satisfaction! and how weak am I 
to argue thus, and please myself with the delusion! For some months after, it 
appears, perhaps, that whereas there was £38 entered, received of Mr B.K., the 
figure 3 was mistaken, and set down for a figure of 5, for the sum received was 
£58; so that, instead of having £18 more in cash than there ought to be, I have 
AOs. wanting in my cash, which my son or my apprentice stole from me when 
they put in the money, and made the mistake of the figures to puzzle the book, 
that it might be some time before it should be discovered. 


Upon the whole, take it as a rule, the tradesman ought to be as unsatisfied 
when he finds a mistake to his gain in his cash, as when he finds it to his loss; 
and it is every whit as dangerous, nay, it is the more suspicious, because it seems 
to be laid as a bait for him to stop his mouth, and to prevent further inquiries; 
and it is on that account that I leave this caution upon record, that the tradesman 
may be duly alarmed. 

The keeping a cash-book is one of the nicest parts of a tradesman’s business, 
because there is always the bag and the book to be brought together, and if they 
do not exactly speak the same language, even to a farthing, there must be some 
omission; and how big or how little that omission may be, who knows, or how 
shall it be known, but by casting and recasting up, telling, and telling over and 
over again, the money? 

If there is but twenty shillings over in the money, the question is, ‘How came 
it there?’ It must be received somewhere, and of somebody, more than is 
entered; and how can the cash-keeper, be he master or servant, know but more 
was received with it, which is not, and should have been, entered, and so the loss 
may be the other way? It is true, in telling money there may have been a mistake, 
and he that received a sum of money may have received twenty shillings too 
much, or five pounds too much—and such a mistake I have known to be made in 
the paying and receiving of money—and a man’s cash has been more perplexed, 
and his mind more distracted about it, than the five pounds have been worth, 
because he could not find it out, till some accident has discovered it;_and the 
reason is, because not knowing which way it could come there, he could not 
know but some omission might be made to his loss another way, as in the case 
above mentioned. 

I knew, indeed, a strong waterman, who drove a very considerable trade, but, 
being an illiterate tradesman, never balanced his cash-book for many years, nor 
scarce posted his other books, and, indeed, hardly understood how to do it; but 
knowing his trade was exceedingly profitable, and keeping his money all 
himself, he was easy, and grew rich apace, in spite of the most unjustifiable, and, 
indeed, the most intolerable, negligence; but lest this should be pleaded as an 
exception to my general rule, and to invalidate the argument, give me leave to 
add, that, though this man grew rich in spite of indolence, and a neglect of his 
book, yet, when he died, two things appeared, which no tradesman in his wits 
would desire should be said of him. 

I. The servants falling out, and maliciously accusing one another, had, as it 
appeared by the affidavits of several of them, wronged him of several 
considerable sums of money, which they received, and never brought into the 
books; and others, of sums which they brought into the books, but never brought 


into the cash; and others, of sums which they took ready money in the shop, and 
never set down, either the goods in the day-book, or the money into the cash- 
book; and it was thought, though he was so rich as not to feel it, that is, not to his 
hurt, yet that he lost three or four hundred pounds a-year in that manner, for the 
two or three last years of his life; but his widow and son, who came after him, 
having the discovery made to them, took better measures afterwards. 

II. He never did, or could know, what he was worth, for the accounts in his 
books were never made up; nor when he came to die, could his executors make 
up any man’s account, so as to be able to prove the particulars, and make a just 
demand of their debt, but found a prodigious number of small sums of money 
paid by the debtors, as by receipts in their books and on their files, some by 
himself, and some by his man, which were never brought to account, or brought 
into cash; and his man’s answer being still, that he gave all to the master, they 
could not tell how to charge him by the master’s account, because several sums, 
which the master himself received, were omitted being entered in the same 
manner, so that all was confusion and neglect; and though the man died rich, it 
was in spite of that management that would have made any but himself have 
died poor. 

Exact book-keeping is to me the effect of a man whose heart is in his business, 
and who intends to thrive. He that cares not whether his books are kept well or 
no, is in my opinion one that does not much care whether he thrives or no; or 
else, being in desperate circumstances, knows it, and that he cannot, or does not 
thrive, and so matters not which way it goes. 

It is true, the neglect of the books is private and secret, and is seldom known 
to any body but the tradesman himself, at least till he comes to break, and be a 
bankrupt, and then you frequently hear them exclaim against him, upon that very 
account. ‘Break!’ says one of the assignees; ‘how should he but break?—why, 
he kept no books; you never saw books kept in such a scandalous manner in 
your life; why, he has not posted his cash-book, for I know not how many 
months; nor posted his day-book and journal at all, except here and there an 
account that he perhaps wanted to know the balance of; and as for balancing his 
cash, I don’t see any thing of that done, I know not how long. Why, this fellow 
could never tell how he went on, or how things stood with him: I wonder he did 
not break a long time ago.’ 

Now, the man’s case was this: he knew how to keep his books well enough, 
perhaps, and could write well enough; and if you look into his five or six first 
years of trade, you find all his accounts well kept, the journal duly posted, the 
cash monthly balanced; but the poor man found after that, that things went 
wrong, that he went backwards, and that all went down-hill, and he hated to look 


into his books. As a profligate never looks into his conscience, because he can 
see nothing there but what terrifies and affrights him, makes him uneasy and 
melancholy, so a sinking tradesman cares not to look into his books, because the 
prospect there is dark and melancholy. ‘What signify the accounts to me?’ says 
he; ‘I can see nothing in the books but debts that 1 cannot pay, and debtors that 
will never pay; I can see nothing there but how I have trusted my estate away 
like a fool, and how I am to be ruined for my easiness, and being a sot:’ and this 
makes him throw them away, and hardly post things enough to make up when 
folks call to pay; or if he does post such accounts as he has money to receive 
from, that’s all, and the rest lie at random, till, as I say, the assignees come to 
reproach him with his negligence. 

Whereas, in truth, the man understood his books well enough, but had no heart 
to look in them, no courage to balance them, because of the afflicting prospect of 
them. 

But let me here advise tradesmen to keep a perfect acquaintance with their 
books, though things are bad and discouraging; it keeps them in full knowledge 
of what they are doing, and how they really stand; and it brings them sometimes 
to the just reflections on their circumstances which they ought to make; so to 
stop in time, as I hinted before, and not let things run too far before they are 
surprised and torn to pieces by violence. 

And, at the worst, even a declining tradesman should not let his books be 
neglected; if his creditors find them punctually kept to the last, it will be a credit 
to him, and they would see he was a man fit for business; and I have known 
when that very thing has recommended a tradesman so much to his creditors, 
that after the ruin of his fortunes, some or other of them have taken him into 
business, as into partnership, or into employment, only because they knew him 
to be qualified for business, and for keeping books in particular. 

But if we should admonish the tradesman to an exact and regular care of his 
books, even in his declining fortunes, much more should it be his care in his 
beginning, and before any disaster has befallen him. I doubt not, that many a 
tradesman has miscarried by the mistakes and neglect of his books; for the losses 
that men suffer on that account are not easily set down; but I recommend it to a 
tradesman to take exact care of his books, as I would to every man to take care 
of his diet and temperate living, in order to their health; for though, according to 
some, we cannot, by all our care and caution, lengthen out life, but that every 
one must and shall live their appointed time,_yet, by temperance and regular 
conduct, we may make that life more comfortable, more agreeable, and pleasant, 
by its being more healthy and hearty; so, though the exactest book-keeping 
cannot be said to make a tradesman thrive, or that he shall stand the longer in his 


business, because his profit and loss do not depend upon his books, or the 
goodness of his debts depend upon the debtor’s accounts being well posted, yet 
this must be said, that the well keeping of his books may be the occasion of his 
trade being carried on with the more ease and pleasure, and the more 
satisfaction, by having numberless quarrels, and contentions, and law-suits, 
which are the plagues of a tradesman’s life, prevented and avoided; which, on 
the contrary, often torment a tradesman, and make his whole business be uneasy 
to him for want of being able to make a regular proof of things by his books. 

A tradesman without his books, in case of a law-suit for a debt, is like a 
married woman without her certificate. How many times has a woman been cast, 
and her cause not only lost, but her reputation and character exposed, for want of 
being able to prove her marriage, though she has been really and honestly 
married, and has merited a good character all her days? And so in trade, many a 
debt has been lost, many an account been perplexed by the debtor, many a sum 
of money been recovered, and actually paid over again, especially after the 
tradesman has been dead, for want of hits keeping his books carefully and 
exactly when he was alive; by which negligence, if he has not been ruined when 
he was living, his widow and children have been ruined after his decease; 
though, had justice been done, he had left them in good circumstances, and with 
sufficient to support them. 

And this brings me to another principal reason why a tradesman should not 
only keep books, but be very regular and exact in keeping them in order, that is 
to say, duly posted, and all his affairs exactly and duly entered in his books; and 
this is, that if he should be surprised by sudden or unexpected sickness, or death, 
as many are, and as all may be, his accounts may not be left intricate and 
unsettled, and his affairs thereby be perplexed. 

Next to being prepared for death, with respect to Heaven and his soul, a 
tradesman should be always in a state of preparation for death, with respect to 
his books; it is in vain that he calls for a scrivener or lawyer, and makes a will, 
when he finds a sudden summons sent him for the grave, and calls his friends 
about him to divide and settle his estate; if his business is in confusion below 
stairs, his books out of order, and his accounts unsettled, to what purpose does 
he give his estate among his relations, when nobody knows where to find it? 

As, then, the minister exhorts us to take care of our souls, and make our peace 
with Heaven, while we are in a state of health, and while life has no threatening 
enemies about it, no diseases, no fevers attending; so let me second that advice 
to the tradesman always to keep his books in such a posture, that if he should be 
snatched away by death, his distressed widow and fatherless family may know 
what is left for them, and may know where to look for it. He may depend upon 


it, that what he owes to any one they will come fast enough for, and his widow 
and executrix will be pulled to pieces for it, if she cannot and does not speedily 
pay it. Why, then, should he not put her in a condition to have justice done her 
and her children, and to know how and of whom to seek for his just debts, that 
she may be able to pay others, and secure the remainder for herself and her 
children? I must confess, a tradesman not to leave his books in order when he 
dies, argues him to be either. 

1. A very bad Christian, who had few or no thoughts of death upon him, or 
that considered nothing of its frequent coming unexpected and sudden without 
warning; or, 

2. A very unnatural relation, without the affections of a father, or a husband, 
or even of a friend, that should rather leave what he had to be swallowed up by 
strangers, than leave his family and friends in a condition to find, and to recover 
it. 

Again, it is the same case as in matters religious, with respect to the doing this 
in time, and while health and strength remain. For, as we say very well, and with 
great reason, that the work of eternity should not be left to the last moments; that 
a death-bed is no place, and a sick languishing body no condition, and the last 
breath no time, for repentance; so I may add, neither are these the place, the 
condition, nor the time, to make up our accounts. There is no posting the books 
on a death-bed, or balancing the cash-book in a high fever. Can the tradesman 
tell you where his effects lie, and to whom he has lent or trusted sums of money, 
or large quantities of goods, when he is delirious and light-headed? All these 
things must be done in time, and the tradesman should take care that his books 
should always do this for him, and then he has nothing to do but make his will, 
and dispose of what he has; and for the rest he refers them to his books, to know 
where every thing is to be had. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OF THE TRADESMAN LETTING HIS WIFE BE ACQUAINTED WITH HIS 
BUSINESS 


It must be acknowledged, that as this chapter seems to be written in favour of the 
women, it also seems to be an officious, thankless benefaction to the wives; for 
that, as the tradesman’s ladies now manage, they are above the favour, and put 
no value upon it. On the contrary, the women, generally speaking, trouble not 
their heads about it, scorn to be seen in the counting house, much less behind the 
counter; despise the knowledge of their husbands’ business, and act as if they 
were ashamed of being tradesmen’s wives, and never intended to be tradesmen’s 
widows. 

If this chosen ignorance of theirs comes some time or other to be their loss, 
and they find the disadvantage of it too late, they may read their fault in their 
punishment, and wish too late they had acted the humbler part, and not thought it 
below them to inform themselves of what it is so much their interest to know. 
This pride is, indeed, the great misfortune of tradesmen’s wives; for, as they 
lived as if they were above being owned for the tradesman’s wife, so, when he 
dies, they live to be the shame of the tradesman’s widow. They knew nothing 
how he got his estate when he was alive, and they know nothing where to find it 
when he is dead. This drives them into the hands of lawyers, attorneys, and 
solicitors, to get in their effects; who, when they have got it, often run away with 
it, and leave the poor widow in a more disconsolate and perplexed condition than 
she was in before. 

It is true, indeed, that this is the women’s fault in one respect, and too often it 
is so in many, since the common spirit is, as I observed, so much above the 
tradesman’s condition; but since it is not so with every body, let me state the 
case a little for the use of those who still have ther senses about them; and whose 
pride is not got so much above their reason, as to let them choose to be 
tradesmen’s beggars, rather than tradesmen’s widows. 

When the tradesman dies, it is to be expected that what estate or effects he 
leaves, is, generally speaking, dispersed about in many hands; his widow, if she 
is left executrix, has the trouble of getting things together as well as she can; if 
she is not left executrix, she has not the trouble indeed, but then it is looked upon 
that she is dishonoured in not having the trust; when she comes to look into her 


affairs, she is more or less perplexed and embarrassed, as she has not or has 
acquainted herself, or been made acquainted, with her husband’s affairs in his 
lifetime. 

If she has been one of those gay delicate ladies, that valuing herself upon her 
being a gentlewoman, and that thought it a step below herself, when she married 
this mechanic thing called a tradesman, and consequently scorned to come near 
his shop, or warehouse, and by consequence acquainting herself with any of his 
affairs, or so much as where his effects lay, which are to be her fortune for the 
future—I say, if this has been her case, her folly calls for pity now, as her pride 
did for contempt before; for as she was foolish in the first, she may be miserable 
in the last part of it; for now she falls into a sea of trouble, she has the 
satisfaction of knowing that her husband has died, as the tradesmen call it, well 
to pass, and that she is left well enough; but she has at the same time the 
mortification of knowing nothing how to get it in, or in what hands it lies. The 
only relief she has is her husband’s books, and she is happy in that, but just in 
proportion to the care he took in keeping them; even when she finds the names 
of debtors, she knows not who they are, or where they dwell, who are good, and 
who are bad; the only remedy she has here, if her husband had ever a servant, or 
apprentice, who was so near out of his time as to be acquainted with the 
customers, and with the books, then she is forced to be beholden to him to settle 
the accounts for her, and endeavour to get in the debts; in return for which she is 
forced to give him his time and freedom, and let him into the trade, make him 
master of all the business in the world, and it may be at last, with all her pride, 
has to take him for a husband; and when her friends upbraid her with it, that she 
should marry her apprentice boy, when it may be she was old enough to be his 
mother, her answer is, ‘Why, what could I do? I see I must have been ruined 
else; I had nothing but what lay abroad in debts, scattered about the world, and 
nobody but he knew how to get them in. What could I do? If I had not done it, I 
must have been a beggar.’ And so, it may be, she is at last too, if the boy of a 
husband proves a brute to her, as many do, and as in such unequal matches 
indeed most such people do. Thus, that pride which once set her above a kind, 
diligent, tender husband, and made her scorn to stoop to acquaint herself with his 
affairs, by which, had she done it, she had been tolerably qualified to get in her 
debts, dispose of her shop-goods, and bring her estate together—the same pride 
sinks her into the necessity of cringing to a scoundrel, and taking her servant to 
be her master. 

This I mention for the caution of those ladies who stoop to marry men of 
business, and yet despise the business they are maintained by; that marry the 
tradesman, but scorn the trade. If madam thinks fit to stoop to the man, she ought 


never to think herself above owning his employment; and as she may upon 
occasion of his death be left to value herself upon it, and to have at least her 
fortune and her children’s to gather up out of it, she ought not to profess herself 
sO unacquainted with it as not to be able to look into it when necessity obliges 
her. 

It is a terrible disaster to any woman to be so far above her own 
circumstances, that she should not qualify herself to make the best of things that 
are left her, or to preserve herself from being cheated, and being imposed upon. 
In former times, tradesmen’s widows valued themselves upon the shop and 
trade, or the warehouse and trade, that were left them; and at least, if they did not 
carry on the trade in their own names, they would keep it up till they put it off to 
advantage; and often I have known a widow get from £300 to £500 for the good- 
will, as it is called, of the shop and trade, if she did not think fit to carry on the 
trade; if she did, the case turned the other way, namely, that if the widow did not 
put off the shop, the shop would put off the widow; and I may venture to say, 
that where there is one widow that keeps on the trade now, after a husband’s 
decease, there were ten, if not twenty, that did it then. 

But now the ladies are above it, and disdain it so much, that they choose rather 
to go without the prospect of a second marriage, in virtue of the trade, than to 
stoop to the mechanic low step of carrying on a trade; and they have their 
reward, for they do go without it; and whereas they might in former times match 
infinitely to their advantage by that method, now they throw themselves away, 
and the trade too. 

But this is not the case which I particularly aim at in this chapter. If the 
women will act weakly and foolishly, and throw away the advantages that he 
puts into their hands, be that to them, and it is their business to take care of that; 
but I would have them have the opportunity put into their hands, and that they 
may make the best of it if they please; if they will not, the fault is their own. But 
to this end, I say, I would have every tradesman make his wife so much 
acquainted with his trade, and so much mistress of the managing part of it, that 
she might be able to carry it on if she pleased, in case of his death; if she does 
not please, that is another case; or if she will not acquaint herself with it, that 
also is another case, and she must let it alone; but he should put it into her 
power, or give her the offer of it. 

First, he should do it for her own sake, namely, as before, that she may make 
her advantage of it, either for disposing herself and the shop together, as is said 
above, or for the more readily disposing the goods, and getting in the debts, 
without dishonouring herself, as I have observed, and marrying her ‘prentice 
boy, in order to take care of the effects—that is to say, ruining herself to prevent 


her being ruined. 

Secondly, he should do it for his children’s sake, if he has any, that if the wife 
have any knowledge of the business, and has a son to breed up to it, though he 
be not yet of age to take it up, she may keep the trade for him, and introduce him 
into it, that so he may take the trouble off her hands, and she may have the 
satisfaction of preserving the father’s trade for the benefit of his son, though left 
too young to enter upon it at first. 

Thus I have known many a widow that would have thought it otherwise below 
her, has engaged herself in her husbands’s business, and carried it on, purely to 
bring her eldest son up to it, and has preserved it for him, and which has been an 
estate to him, whereas otherwise it must have been lost, and he would have had 
the world to seek for a new business. 

This is a thing which every honest affectionate mother would, or at least 
should, be so willing to do for a son, that she, I think, who would not, ought not 
to marry a tradesman at all; but if she would think herself above so important a 
trust for her own children, she should likewise think herself above having 
children by a tradesman, and marry somebody whose children she would act the 
mother for. 

But every widow is not so unnatural, and I am willing to suppose the 
tradesman I am writing to shall be better married, and, therefore, I give over 
speaking to the woman’s side, and I will suppose the tradesman’s wife not to be 
above her quality, and willing to be made acquainted with her husband’s affairs, 
as well as to be helpful to him, if she can, as to be in a condition to be helpful to 
herself and her family, if she comes to have occasion. But, then, the difficulty 
often lies on the other side the question, and the tradesman cares not to lay open 
his business to, or acquaint his wife with it; and many circumstances of the 
tradesman draw him into this snare; for I must call it a snare both to him and to 
her. 

I. The tradesman is foolishly vain of making his wife a gentlewoman, and, 
forsooth, he will have her sit above in the parlour, and receive visits, and drink 
tea, and entertain her neighbours, or take a coach and go abroad; but as to the 
business, she shall not stoop to touch it; he has apprentices and journeymen, and 
there is no need of it. 

II. Some trades, indeed, are not proper for the women to meddle in, or custom 
has made it so, that it would be ridiculous for the women to appear in their 
shops; that is, such as linen and woollen drapers, mercers, booksellers, 
goldsmiths, and all sorts of dealers by commission, and the like—custom, I say, 
has made these trades so effectually shut out the women, that, what with custom, 
and the women’s generally thinking it below them, we never, or rarely, see any 


women in those shops or warehouses. 

III. Or if the trade is proper, and the wife willing, the husband declines it, and 
shuts her out—and this is the thing I complain of as an unjustice upon the 
woman. But our tradesmen, forsooth, think it an undervaluing to them and to 
their business to have their wives seen in their shops—that is to say, that, 
because other trades do not admit them, therefore they will not have their trades 
or shops thought less masculine or less considerable than others, and they will 
not have their wives be seen in their shops. 

IV. But there are two sorts of husbands more who decline acquainting their 
wives with their business; and those are, (1.) Those who are unkind, haughty, 
and imperious, who will not trust their wives, because they will not make them 
useful, that they may not value themselves upon it, and make themselves, as it 
were, equal to their husbands. A weak, foolish, and absurd suggestion! as if the 
wife were at all exalted by it, which, indeed, is just the contrary, for the woman 
is rather humbled and made a servant by it: or, (2.) The other sort are those who 
are afraid their wives should be let into the grand secret of all—namely, to know 
that they are bankrupt, and undone, and worth nothing. 

All these considerations are foolish or fraudulent, and in every one of them the 
husband is in the wrong—nay, they all argue very strongly for the wife’s being, 
in a due degree, let into the knowledge of their business; but the last, indeed, 
especially that she may be put into a posture to save him from ruin, if it be 
possible, or to carry on some business without him, if he is forced to fail, and 
fly; as many have been, when the creditors have encouraged the wife to carry on 
a trade for the support of her family and children, when he perhaps may never 
show his head again. 

But let the man’s case be what it will, I think he can never call it a hard shift to 
let his wife into an acquaintance with his business, if she desires it, and is fit for 
it; and especially in case of mortality, that she may not be left helpless and 
friendless with her children when her husband is gone, and when, perhaps, her 
circumstances may require it. 

I am not for a man setting his wife at the head of his business, and placing 
himself under her like a journeyman, like a certain china-seller, not far from the 
East India House, who, if any customers came into the shop that made a mean, 
sorry figure, would leave them to her husband to manage and attend them; but if 
they looked like quality, and people of fashion, would come up to her husband, 
when he was showing them his goods, putting him by with a ‘Hold your tongue, 
Tom, and let me talk.’ I say, it is not this kind, or part, that I would have the 
tradesman’s wife let into, but such, and so much, of the trade only as may be 
proper for her, not ridiculous, in the eye of the world, and may make her 


assisting and helpful, not governing to him, and, which is the main thing I am at, 
such as should qualify her to keep up the business for herself and children, if her 
husband should be taken away, and she be left destitute in the world, as many 
are. 

Thus much, I think, it is hard a wife should not know, and no honest 
tradesman ought to refuse it; and above all, it is a great pity the wives of 
tradesmen, who so often are reduced to great inconvenience for want of it, 
should so far withstand their own felicity, as to refuse to be thus made 
acquainted with their business, by which weak and foolish pride they expose 
themselves, as I have observed, to the misfortune of throwing the business away, 
when they may come to want it, and when the keeping it up might be the 
restoring of their family, and providing for their children. 

For, not to compliment tradesmen too much, their wives are not all ladies, nor 
are their children all born to be gentlemen. Trade, on the contrary, is subject to 
contingencies; some begin poor, and end rich; others, and those very many, 
begin rich, and end poor: and there are innumerable circumstances which may 
attend a tradesman’s family, which may make it absolutely necessary to preserve 
the trade for his children, if possible; the doing which may keep them from 
misery, and raise them all in the world, and the want of it, on the other hand, 
sinks and suppresses them. For example:— 

A tradesman has begun the world about six or seven years; he has, by his 
industry and good understanding in business, just got into a flourishing trade, by 
which he clears five or six hundred pounds a-year; and if it should please God to 
spare his life for twenty years or more, he would certainly be a rich man, and get 
a good estate; but on a sudden, and in the middle of all his prosperity, he is 
snatched away by a sudden fit of sickness, and his widow is left in a desolate 
despairing condition, having five children, and big with another; but the eldest of 
these is not above six years old, and, though he is a boy, yet he is utterly 
incapable to be concemed in the business; so the trade which (had his father 
lived to bring him up in his shop or warehouse) would have been an estate to 
him, is like to be lost, and perhaps go all away to the eldest apprentice, who, 
however, wants two years of his time. Now, what is to be done for this unhappy 
family? 

‘Done!’ says the widow; ‘why, I will never let the trade fall so, that should be 
the making of my son, and in the meantime be the maintenance of all my 
children.’ 

‘Why, what can you do, child?’ says her father, or other friends; ‘you know 
nothing of it. Mr did not acquaint you with his business.’ 

‘That is true,’ says the widow; ‘he did not, because I was a fool, and did not 








care to look much into it, and that was my fault. Mr did not press me to it, 
because he was afraid I might think he intended to put me upon it; but he often 
used to say, that if he should drop off before his boys were fit to come into the 
shop, it would be a sad loss to them—that the trade would make gentlemen of a 
couple of them, and it would be great pity it should go away from them.’ 

‘But what does that signify now, child?’ adds the father; ‘you see it is so; and 
how can it be helped?’ 

‘Why,’ says the widow, ‘I used to ask him if he thought I could carry it on for 
them, if such a thing should happen?’ 

‘And what answer did he make?’ says the father. 

‘He shook his head,’ replied the widow, ‘and answered, “Yes, I might, if I had 
good servants, and if I would look a little into it beforehand.”* 

‘Why,’ says the father, ‘he talked as if he had foreseen his end.’ 

‘T think he did foresee it,’ says she, ‘for he was often talking thus.’ 

‘And why did you not take the hint then,’ says her father, ‘and acquaint 
yourself a little with things, that you might have been prepared for such an 
unhappy circumstance, whatever might happen?’ 

‘Why, so I did,’ says the widow, ‘and have done for above two years past; he 
used to show me his letters, and his books, and I know where he bought every 
thing; and I know a little of goods too, when they are good, and when bad, and 
the prices; also I know all the country-people he dealt with, and have seen most 
of them, and talked with them. Mr. used to bring them up to dinner 
sometimes, and he would prompt my being acquainted with them, and would 
sometimes talk of his business with them at table, on purpose that I might hear it; 
and I know a little how to sell, too, for I have stood by him sometimes, and seen 
the customers and him chaffer with one another.’ 

‘And did your husband like that you did so?’ says the father. 

‘Yes,’ says she, ‘he loved to see me do it, and often told me he did so; and told 
me, that if he were dead, he believed I might carry on the trade as well as he.’ 

‘But he did not believe so, I doubt,’ says the father. 

‘IT do not know as to that, but I sold goods several times to some customers, 
when he has been out of the way.’ 

‘And was he pleased with it when he came home? Did you do it to his mind?’ 

‘Nay, I have served a customer sometimes when he has been in the 
warehouse, and he would go away to his counting-house on purpose, and say, 
“T’]l leave you and my wife to make the bargain,” and I have pleased the 
customer and him too.’ 

‘Well,’ says the father, ‘do you think you could carry on the trade?’ 

‘T believe I could, if I had but an honest fellow of a journeyman for a year or 





two to write in the books, and go abroad among customers.’ 

‘Well, you have two apprentices; one of them begins to understand things very 
much, and seems to be a diligent lad.’ 

‘He comes forward, indeed, and will be very useful, if he does not grow too 
forward, upon a supposition that I shall want him too much: but it will be 
necessary to have a man to be above him for a while.’ 

‘Well,’ says the father, ‘we will see to get you such a one.’ 

In short, they got her a man to assist to keep the books, go to Exchange, and 
do the business abroad, and the widow carried on the business with great 
application and success, till her eldest son grew up, and was first taken into the 
shop as an apprentice to his mother; the eldest apprentice served her faithfully, 
and was her journeyman four years after his time was out; then she took him in 
partner to one-fourth of the trade, and when her son came of age, she gave the 
apprentice one of her daughters, and enlarged his share to a third, gave her own 
son another third, and kept a third for herself to support the family. 

Thus the whole trade was preserved, and the son and son-in-law grew rich in 
it, and the widow, who grew as skilful in the business as her husband was before 
her, advanced the fortunes of all the rest of her children very considerably. 

This was an example of the husband’s making the wife (but a little) 
acquainted with his business; and if this had not been the case, the trade had 
been lost, and the family left just to divide what the father left; which, as they 
were seven of them, mother and all, would not have been considerable enough to 
have raised them above just the degree of having bread to eat, and none to spare. 

I hardly need give any examples where tradesmen die, leaving nourishing 
businesses, and good trades, but leaving their wives ignorant and destitute, 
neither understanding their business, nor knowing how to learn, having been too 
proud to stoop to it when they had husbands, and not courage or heart to do it 
when they have none. The town is so full of such as these, that this book can 
scarce fall into the hands of any readers but who will be able to name them 
among their own acquaintance. 

These indolent, lofty ladies have generally the mortification to see their 
husbands’ trades catched up by apprentices or journeymen in the shop, or by 
other shopkeepers in the neighbourhood, and of the same business, that might 
have enriched them, and descended to their children; to see their bread carried 
away by strangers, and other families flourishing on the spoils of their fortunes. 

And this brings me to speak of those ladies, who, though they do, perhaps, for 
want of better offers, stoop to wed a trade, as we call it, and take up with a 
mechanic; yet all the while they are the tradesmen’s wives, they endeavour to 
preserve the distinction of their fancied character; carry themselves as if they 


thought they were still above their station, and that, though they were unhappily 
yoked with a tradesman, they would still keep up the dignity of their birth, and 
be called gentlewomen; and in order to this, would behave like such all the way, 
whatever rank they were levelled with by the misfortune of their circumstances. 

This is a very unhappy, and, indeed, a most unseasonable kind of pride; and if 
I might presume to add a word here by way of caution to such ladies, it should 
be to consider, before they marry tradesmen, the great disadvantages they lay 
themselves under, in submitting to be a tradesman’s wife, but not putting 
themselves in a condition to take the benefit, as well as the inconvenience of it; 
for while they are above the circumstances of the tradesman’s wife, they are 
deprived of all the remedy against the miseries of a tradesman’s widow; and if 
the man dies, and leaves them little or nothing but the trade to carry on and 
maintain them, they, being unacquainted with that, are undone. 

A lady that stoops to marry a tradesman, should consider the usage of England 
among the gentry and persons of distinction, where the case is thus: if a lady, 
who has a title of honour, suppose it be a countess, or if she were a duchess, it is 
all one—if, I say, she stoop to marry a private gentleman, she ceases to rank for 
the future as a countess, or duchess, but must be content to be, for the time to 
come, what her husband can entitle her to, and no other; and, excepting the 
courtesy of the people calling her my Lady Duchess, or the Countess, she is no 
more than plain Mrs such a one, meaning the name of her husband, and no other. 

Thus, if a baronet’s widow marry a tradesman in London, she is no more my 
lady, but plain Mrs , the draper’s wife, &c. The application of the thing is 
thus: if the lady think fit to marry a mechanic, say a glover, or a cutler, or 
whatever it is, she should remember she is a glover’s wife from that time, and no 
more; and to keep up her dignity, when fortune has levelled her circumstances, is 
but a piece of unseasonable pageantry, and will do her no service at all. The 
thing she is to inquire is, what she must do if Mr , the glover, or cutler, 
should die? whether she can carry on the trade afterwards, or whether she can 
live without it? If she find she cannot live without it, it is her prudence to 
consider in time, and so to acquaint herself with the trade, that she may be able 
to do it when she comes to it. 

I do confess, there is nothing more ridiculous than the double pride of the 
ladies of this age, with respect to marrying what they call below their birth. 
Some ladies of good families, though but of mean fortune, are so stiff upon the 
point of honour, that they refuse to marry tradesmen, nay, even merchants, 
though vastly above them in wealth and fortune, only because they are 
tradesmen, or, as they are pleased to call them, though improperly, mechanics; 
and though perhaps they have not above £500 or £1000 to their portion, scorn 








the man for his rank, who does but turn round, and has his choice of wives, 
perhaps, with two, or three, or four thousand pounds, before their faces. 

The gentlemen of quality, we see, act upon quite another foot, and, I may say, 
with much more judgment, seeing nothing is more frequent than when any noble 
family are loaded with titles and honour rather than fortune, they come down 
into the city, and choose wives among the merchants’ and tradesmen’s daughters 
to raise their families; and I am mistaken, if at this time we have not several 
duchesses, countesses, and ladies of rank, who are the daughters of citizens and 
tradesmen, as the Duchess of Bedford, of A: e, of Wharton, and others; the 
Countess of Exeter, of Onslow, and many more, too many to name, where it is 
thought no dishonour at all for those persons to have matched into rich families, 
though not ennobled; and we have seen many trading families lay the foundation 
of nobility by their wealth and opulence—as Mr Child, for example, afterwards 
Sir Josiah Child, whose posterity by his two daughters are now Dukes of 
Beaufort and of Bedford, and his grandson Lord Viscount Castlemain, and yet he 
himself began a tradesman, and in circumstances very mean. 

But this stiffness of the ladies, in refusing to marry tradesmen, though it is 
weak in itself, is not near so weak as the folly of those who first do stoop to 
marry thus, and yet think to maintain the dignity of their birth in spite of the 
meanness of their fortune, and so, carrying themselves above that station in 
which Providence has placed them, disable themselves from receiving the 
benefit which their condition offers them, upon any subsequent changes of their 
life. 

This extraordinary stiffness, I have known, has brought many a well-bred 
gentlewoman to misery and the utmost distress, whereas, had they been able to 
have stooped to the subsequent circumstances of life, which Providence also 
thought fit to make their lot, they might have lived comfortably and plentifully 
all their days. 

It is certainly every lady’s prudence to bring her spirit down to her condition; 
and if she thinks fit, or it is any how her lot to marry a tradesman, which many 
ladies of good families have found it for their advantage to do—I say, if it be her 
lot, she should take care she does not make that a curse to her, which would be 
her blessing, by despising her own condition, and putting herself into a posture 
not to enjoy it. 

In all this, I am to be understood to mean that unhappy temper, which I find so 
much among the tradesman’s wives at this time, of being above taking any 
notice of their husband’s affairs, as if nothing were before them but a constant 
settled state of prosperity, and it were impossible for them to taste any other 
fortune; whereas, that very hour they embark with a tradesman, they ought to 





remember that they are entering a state of life full of accidents and hazards, and 
that innumerable families, in as good circumstances as theirs, fall every day into 
disasters and misfortunes, and that a tradesman’s condition is liable to more 
casualties than any other life whatever. 

How many widows of tradesmen, nay, and wives of broken and ruined 
tradesmen, do we daily see recover themselves and their shattered families, 
when the man has been either snatched away by death, or demolished by 
misfortunes, and has been forced to fly to the East or West Indies, and forsake 
his family in search of bread? 

Women, when once they give themselves leave to stoop to their own 
circumstances, and think fit to rouse up themselves to their own relief, are not so 
helpless and shiftless creatures as some would make them appear in the world; 
and we see whole families in trade frequently recovered by their industry: but, 
then, they are such women as can stoop to it, and can lay aside the particular 
pride of their first years; and who, without looking back to what they have been, 
can be content to look into what Providence has brought them to be, and what 
they must infallibly be, if they do not vigorously apply to the affairs which offer, 
and fall into the business which their husbands leave them the introduction to, 
and do not level their minds to their condition. It may, indeed, be hard to do this 
at first, but necessity is a spur to industry, and will make things easy where they 
seem difficult; and this necessity will humble the minds of those whom nothing 
else could make to stoop; and where it does not, it is a defect of the 
understanding, as well as of prudence, and must reflect upon the senses as well 
as the morals of the person. 


CHAPTER XXII 


OF THE DIGNITY OF TRADE IN ENGLAND MORE THAN IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


It is said of England, by way of distinction, and we all value ourselves upon it, 
that it is a trading country; and King Charles II., who was perhaps that prince of 
all the kings that ever reigned in England, that best understood the country and 
the people that he governed, used to say, ‘That the tradesmen were the only 
gentry in England.’ His majesty spoke it merrily, but it had a happy signification 
in it, such as was peculiar to the bright genius of that prince, who, though he was 
not the best governor, was the best acquainted with the world of all the princes 
of his age, if not of all the men in it; and, though it be a digression, give me 
leave, after having quoted the king, to add three short observations of my own, 
in favour of England, and of the people and trade of it, and yet without the least 
partiality to our own country. 

I. We are not only a trading country, but the greatest trading country in the 
world. 

II. Our climate is the most agreeable climate in the world to live in. 

III. Our Englishmen are the stoutest and best men (I mean what we call men of 
their hands) in the world. 

These are great things to advance in our own favour, and yet to pretend not to 
be partial too; and, therefore, I shall give my reasons, which I think support my 
opinion, and they shall be as short as the heads themselves, that I may not go too 
much off from my subject. 

1. We are the greatest trading country in the world, because we have the 
greatest exportation of the growth and product of our land, and of the 
manufacture and labour of our people; and the greatest importation and 
consumption of the growth, product, and manufactures of other countries from 
abroad, of any nation in the world. 

2. Our climate is the best and most agreeable, because a man can be more out 
of doors in England than in other countries. This was King Charles II.’s reason 
for it, and I cannot name it, without doing justice to his majesty in it. 

3. Our men are the stoutest and best, because, strip them naked from the waist 
upwards, and give them no weapons at all but their hands and heels, and turn 
them into a room, or stage, and lock them in with the like number of other men 


of any nation, man for man, and they shall beat the best men you shall find in the 
world. 

From this digression, which I hope will not be disagreeable, as it is not very 
tedious, I come back to my first observation, that England is a trading country, 
and two things I offer from that head. 

First, our tradesmen are not, as in other countries, the meanest of our people. 

Secondly, some of the greatest and best, and most flourishing families, among 
not the gentry only, but even the nobility, have been raised from trade, owe their 
beginning, their wealth, and their estates, to trade; and, I may add, 

Thirdly, those families are not at all ashamed of their original, and, indeed, 
have no occasion to be ashamed of it. 

It is true, that in England we have a numerous and an illustrious nobility and 
gentry; and it is true, also, that not so many of those families have raised 
themselves by the sword as in other nations, though we have not been without 
men of fame in the field too. 

But trade and learning have been the two chief steps by which our gentlemen 
have raised their relations, and have built their fortunes; and from which they 
have ascended up to the prodigious height, both in wealth and number, which we 
see them now risen to. 

As so many of our noble and wealthy families are raised by, and derive from 
trade, so it is true, and, indeed, it cannot well be otherwise, that many of the 
younger branches of our gentry, and even of the nobility itself, have descended 
again into the spring from whence they flowed, and have become tradesmen; and 
thence it is, that, as I said above, our tradesmen in England are not, as it 
generally is in other countries, always of the meanest of our people. 

Indeed, I might have added here, that trade itself in England is not, as it 
generally is in other countries, the meanest thing the men can turn their hand to; 
but, on the contrary, trade is the readiest way for men to raise their fortunes and 
families; and, therefore, it is a field for men of figure and of good families to 
enter upon. 

N.B. By trade we must be understood to include navigation, and foreign 
discoveries, because they are, generally speaking, all promoted and carried on by 
trade, and even by tradesmen, as well as merchants; and the tradesmen are at this 
time as much concerned in shipping (as owners) as the merchants; only the latter 
may be said to be the chief employers of the shipping. 

Having thus done a particular piece of justice to ourselves, in the value we put 
upon trade and tradesmen in England, it reflects very much upon the 
understanding of those refined heads, who pretend to depreciate that part of the 
nation, which is so infinitely superior in number and in wealth to the families 


who call themselves gentry, or quality, and so infinitely more numerous. 

As to the wealth of the nation, that undoubtedly lies chiefly among the trading 
part of the people; and though there are a great many families raised within few 
years, in the late war, by great employments, and by great actions abroad, to the 
honour of the English gentry; yet how many more families among the tradesmen 
have been raised to immense estates, even during the same time, by the attending 
circumstances of the war, such as the clothing, the paying, the victualling and 
furnishing, &c, both army and navy! And by whom have the prodigious taxes 
been paid, the loans supplied, and money advanced upon all occasions? By 
whom are the banks and companies carried on?—and on whom are the customs 
and excises levied? Have not the trade and tradesmen born the burden of the 
war?—and do they not still pay four millions a-year interest for the public debts? 
On whom are the funds levied, and by whom the public credit supported? Is not 
trade the inexhausted fund of all funds, and upon which all the rest depend? 

As is the trade, so in proportion are the tradesmen; and how wealthy are 
tradesmen in almost all the several parts of England, as well as in London! How 
ordinary is it to see a tradesman go off the stage, even but from mere 
shopkeeping, with from ten to forty thousand pounds’ estate, to divide among his 
family!—when, on the contrary, take the gentry in England from one end to the 
other, except a few here and there, what with excessive high living, which is of 
late grown so much into a disease, and the other ordinary circumstances of 
families, we find few families of the lower gentry, that is to say, from six or 
seven hundred a-year downwards, but they are in debt and in necessitous 
circumstances, and a great many of greater estates also. 

On the other hand, let any one who is acquainted with England, look but 
abroad into the several counties, especially near London, or within fifty miles of 
it. How are the ancient families worn out by time and family misfortunes, and 
the estates possessed by a new race of tradesmen, grown up into families of 
gentry, and established by the immense wealth, gained, as I may say, behind the 
counter, that is, in the shop, the warehouse, and the counting-house! How are the 
sons of tradesmen ranked among the prime of the gentry! How are the daughters 
of tradesmen at this time adorned with the ducal coronets, and seen riding in the 
coaches of the best of our nobility! Nay, many of our trading gentlemen at this 
time refuse to be ennobled, scorn being knighted, and content themselves with 
being known to be rated among the richest commoners in the nation. And it must 
be acknowledged, that, whatever they be as to court-breeding and to manners, 
they, generally speaking, come behind none of the gentry in knowledge of the 
world. 

At this very day we see the son of Sir Thomas Scawen matched into the ducal 


family of Bedford, and the son of Sir James Bateman into the princely house of 
Marlborough, both whose ancestors, within the memory of the writer of these 
sheets, were tradesmen in London; the first Sir William Scawen’s apprentice, 
and the latter’s grandfather a porter upon or near London Bridge. 

How many noble seats, superior to the palaces of sovereign princes (in some 
countries) do we see erected within few miles of this city by tradesmen, or the 
sons of tradesmen, while the seats and castles of the ancient gentry, like their 
families, look worn out, and fallen into decay. Witness the noble house of Sir 
John Eyles, himself a merchant, at Giddy-hall near Rumford; Sir Gregory Page 
on Blackheath, the son of a brewer; Sir Nathaniel Mead near Wealgreen, his 
father a linen-draper, with many others too long to repeat; and, to crown all, the 
Lord Castlemains at Wanstead, his father Sir Josiah Child, originally a 
tradesman. 

It was a smart, but just repartee, of a London tradesman, when a gentleman, 
who had a good estate too, rudely reproached him in company, and bade him 
hold his tongue, for he was no gentleman. ‘No, Sir,’ says he, ‘but I can buy a 
gentleman, and therefore I claim a liberty to speak among gentlemen.’ 

Again, in how superior a port or figure (as we now call it) do our tradesmen 
live, to what the middling gentry either do or can support! An ordinary 
tradesman now, not in the city only, but in the country, shall spend more money 
by the year, than a gentleman of four or five hundred pounds a-year can do, and 
shall increase and lay up every year too, whereas the gentleman shall at the best 
stand stock still, just where he began, nay, perhaps decline; and as for the lower 
gentry, from a hundred pounds a-year to three hundred, or thereabouts, though 
they are often as proud and high in their appearance as the other—as to them, I 
say, a Shoemaker in London shall keep a better house, spend more money, clothe 
his family better, and yet grow rich too. It is evident where the difference lies; an 
estate’s a pond, but a trade’s a spring: the first, if it keeps full, and the water 
wholesome, by the ordinary supplies and drains from the neighbouring grounds, 
it is well, and it is all that is expected; but the other is an inexhausted current, 
which not only fills the pond, and keeps it full, but is continually running over, 
and fills all the lower ponds and places about it. 

This being the case in England, and our trade being so vastly great, it is no 
wonder that the tradesmen in England fill the lists of our nobility and gentry; no 
wonder that the gentlemen of the best families marry tradesmen’s daughters, and 
put their younger sons apprentices to tradesmen; and how often do these younger 
sons come to buy the elder son’s estates, and restore the family, when the elder, 
and head of the house, proving rakish and extravagant, has wasted his 
patrimony, and is obliged to make out the blessing of Israel’s family, where the 


younger son bought the birthright, and the elder was doomed to serve him. 

Trade is so far here from being inconsistent with a gentleman, that, in short, 
trade in England makes gentlemen, and has peopled this nation with gentlemen; 
for after a generation or two the tradesmen’s children, or at least their grand- 
children, come to be as good gentlemen, statesmen, parliament-men, privy- 
counsellors, judges, bishops, and noblemen, as those of the highest birth and the 
most ancient families, and nothing too high for them. Thus the late Earl of 
Haversham was originally a merchant; the late Secretary Craggs was the son of a 
barber; the present Lord Castlemain’s father was a tradesman; the great- 
grandfather of the present Duke of Bedford the same; and so of several others. 
Nor do we find any defect either in the genius or capacities of the posterity of 
tradesmen, arising from any remains of mechanic blood, which it is pretended 
should influence them, but all the gallantry of spirit, greatness of soul, and all the 
generous principles, that can be found in any of the ancient families, whose 
blood is the most untainted, as they call it, with the low mixtures of a mechanic 
race, are found in these; and, as is said before, they generally go beyond them in 
knowledge of the world, which is the best education. 

We see the tradesmen of England, as they grow wealthy, coming every day to 
the Herald’s Office, to search for the coats-of-arms of their ancestors, in order to 
paint them upon their coaches, and engrave them upon their plate, embroider 
them upon their furniture, or carve them upon the pediments of their new houses; 
and how often do we see them trace the registers of their families up to the prime 
nobility, or the most ancient gentry of the kingdom! 

In this search we find them often qualified to raise new families, if they do not 
descend from old; as was said of a certain tradesman of London that if he could 
not find the ancient race of gentlemen from which he came, he would begin a 
new race, who should be as good gentlemen as any that went before them. They 
tell us a story of the old Lord Craven, who was afterwards created Earl of 
Craven by King Charles II., that, being upbraided with his being of an upstart 
nobility, by the famous Aubery, Earl of Oxford, who was himself of the very 
ancient family of the Veres, Earls of Oxford, the Lord Craven told him, he 
(Craven) would cap pedigrees with him (Oxford) for a wager. The Earl of 
Oxford laughed at the challenge, and began reckoning up his famous ancestors, 
who had been Earls of Oxford for a hundred years past, and knights for some 
hundreds of years more; but when my Lord Craven began, he read over his 
family thus:—’I am William Lord Craven; my father was Lord Mayor of 
London, and my grandfather was the Lord knows who; wherefore I think my 
pedigree as good as yours, my lord.’ The story was merry enough, but is to my 
purpose exactly; for let the grandfather be who he would, his father, Sir William 


Craven, who was Lord Mayor of London, was a wholesale grocer, and raised the 
family by trade, and yet nobody doubts but that the family of Craven is at this 
day as truly noble, in all the beauties which adorn noble birth and blood, as can 
be desired of any family, however ancient, or anciently noble. 

In Italy, and especially at Venice, we see every day the sons of merchants, and 
other trades, who grow in wealth and estates, and can advance for the service of 
their country a considerable sum of money, namely, 60,000 to 100,000 dollars, 
are accepted to honour by the senate, and translated into the list of the nobility, 
without any regard to the antiquities of their families, or the nobility of blood; 
and in all ages the best kings and sovereign princes have thought fit to reward 
the extraordinary merit of their subjects with titles of honour, and to rank men 
among their nobility, who have deserved it by good and great actions, whether 
their birth and the antiquity of their families entitled them to it or not. 

Thus in the late wars between England and France, how was our army full of 
excellent officers, who went from the shop, and from behind the counter, into the 
camp, and who distinguished themselves there by their merit and gallant 
behaviour. And several such came to command regiments, and even to be 
general officers, and to gain as much reputation in the service as any; as Colonel 
Pierce, Wood, Richards, and several others that might be named. 

All this confirms what I have said before, namely, that trade in England 
neither is nor ought to be levelled with what it is in other countries; nor the 
tradesmen depreciated as they are abroad, and as some of our gentry would 
pretend to do in England; but that, as many of our best families rose from trade, 
so many branches of the best families in England, under the nobility, have 
stooped so low as to be put apprentices to tradesmen in London, and to set up 
and follow those trades when they have come out of their times, and have 
thought it no dishonour to their blood. 

To bring this once more home to the ladies, who are so scandalised at that 
mean step, which they call it, of marrying a tradesman—it may be told them for 
their humiliation, that, however they think fit to act, sometimes those tradesmen 
come of better families than their own; and oftentimes, when they have refused 
them to their loss, those very tradesmen have married ladies of superior fortune 
to them, and have raised families of their own, who in one generation have been 
superior to those nice ladies both in dignity and estate, and have, to their great 
mortification, been ranked above them upon all public occasions. 

The word tradesman in England does not sound so harsh as it does in other 
countries; and to say a gentleman-tradesman, is not so much nonsense as some 
people would persuade us to reckon it: and, indeed, as trade is now flourishing in 
England, and increasing, and the wealth of our tradesmen is already so great, it is 


very probable a few years will show us still a greater race of trade-bred 
gentlemen, than ever England yet had. 

The very name of an English tradesman will, and does already obtain in the 
world; and as our soldiers by the late war gained the reputation of being some of 
the best troops in the world, and our seamen are at this day, and very justly too, 
esteemed the best sailors in the world, so the English tradesmen may in a few 
years be allowed to rank with the best gentlemen in Europe; and as the prophet 
Isaiah said of the merchants of Tyre, that ‘her traffickers were the honourable of 
the earth,’ (Isaiah, xxiii. 8.) 

In the meantime, it is evident their wealth at this time out-does that of the like 
rank of any nation in Europe; and as their number is prodigious, so is their 
commerce; for the inland commerce of England—and it is of those tradesmen, or 
traffickers, that I am now speaking in particular—is certainly the greatest of its 
kind of any in the world; nor is it possible there should ever be any like it, the 
consumption of all sorts of goods, both of our own manufacture, and of foreign 
growth, being so exceeding great. 

If the English nation were to be nearly inquired into, and its present opulence 
and greatness duly weighed, it would appear, that, as the figure it now makes in 
Europe is greater than it ever made before—take it either in King Edward III.’s 
reign, or in Queen Elizabeth’s, which were the two chief points of time when the 
English fame was in its highest extent—I say, if its present greatness were to be 
duly weighed, there is no comparison in its wealth, the number of its people, the 
value of its lands, the greatness of the estates of its private inhabitants; and, in 
consequence of all this, its real strength is infinitely beyond whatever it was 
before, and if it were needful, I could fill up this work with a very agreeable and 
useful inquiry into the particulars. 

But I content myself with turning it to the case in hand, for the truth of fact is 
not to be disputed—I say, I turn it to the case in hand thus: whence comes it to 
be so?—how is it produced? War has not done it; no, nor so much as helped or 
assisted to it; it is not by any martial exploits; we have made no conquests 
abroad, added no new kingdoms to the British empire, reduced no neighbouring 
nations, or extended the possession of our monarchs into the properties of others; 
we have grained nothing by war and encroachment; we are butted and bounded 
just where we were in Queen Elizabeth’s time; the Dutch, the Flemings, the 
French, are in view of us just as they were then. We have subjected no new 
provinces or people to our government; and, with few or no exceptions, we are 
almost for dominion where King Edward I. left us; nay, we have lost all the 
dominions which our ancient kings for some hundreds of years held in France— 
such as the rich and powerful provinces of Normandy, Poictou, Gascoigne, 


Bretagne, and Acquitaine; and instead of being enriched by war and victory, on 
the contrary we have been torn in pieces by civil wars and rebellions, as well in 
Ireland as in England, and that several times, to the ruin of our richest families, 
and the slaughter of our nobility and gentry, nay, to the destruction even of 
monarchy itself, and this many years at a time, as in the long bloody wars 
between the houses of Lancaster and York, the many rebellions of the Irish, as 
well in Queen Elizabeth’s time, as in King Charles I.’s time, and the fatal 
massacre, and almost extirpation of the English name in that kingdom; and at 
last, the late rebellion in England, in which the monarch fell a sacrifice to the 
fury of the people, and monarchy itself gave way to tyranny and usurpation, for 
almost twenty years. 

These things prove abundantly that the rising greatness of the British nation is 
not owing to war and conquests, to enlarging its dominion by the sword, or 
subjecting the people of other countries to our power; but it is all owing to trade, 
to the increase of our commerce at home, and the extending it abroad. 

It is owing to trade, that new discoveries have been made in lands unknown, 
and new settlements and plantations made, new colonies placed, and new 
governments formed in the uninhabited islands, and the uncultivated continent of 
America; and those plantings and settlements have again enlarged and increased 
the trade, and thereby the wealth and power of the nation by whom they were 
discovered and planted. We have not increased our power, or the number of our 
subjects, by subduing the nations which possessed those countries, and 
incorporating them into our own, but have entirely planted our colonies, and 
peopled the countries with our own subjects, natives of this island; and, 
excepting the negroes, which we transport from Africa to America, as slaves to 
work in the sugar and tobacco plantations, all our colonies, as well in the islands 
as on the continent of America, are entirely peopled from Great Britain and 
Ireland, and chiefly the former; the natives having either removed farther up into 
the country, or by their own folly and treachery raising war against us, been 
destroyed and cut off. 

As trade alone has peopled those countries, so trading with them has raised 
them also to a prodigy of wealth and opulence; and we see now the ordinary 
planters at Jamaica and Barbadoes rise to immense estates, riding in their 
coaches and six, especially at Jamaica, with twenty or thirty negroes on foot 
running before them whenever they please to appear in public. 

As trade has thus extended our colonies abroad, so it has, except those 
colonies, kept our people at home, where they are multiplied to that prodigious 
degree, and do still continue to multiply in such a manner, that if it goes on so, 
time may come that all the lands in England will do little more than serve for 


gardens for them, and to feed their cows; and their corn and cattle be supplied 
from Scotland and Ireland. 

What is the reason that we see numbers of French, and of Scots, and of 
Germans, in all the foreign nations in Europe, and especially filling up their 
armies and courts, and that you see few or no English there? 

What is the reason, that when we want to raise armies, or to man navies in 
England, we are obliged to press the seamen, and to make laws and empower the 
justices of the peace, and magistrates of towns, to force men to go for soldiers, 
and enter into the service, or allure them by giving bounty-money, as an 
encouragement to men to list themselves?—whereas the people of other nations, 
and even the Scots and Irish, travel abroad, and run into all the neighbour 
nations, to seek service, and to be admitted into their pay. 

What is it but trade?—the increase of business at home, and the employment 
of the poor in the business and manufactures of this kingdom, by which the poor 
get so good wages, and live so well, that they will not list for soldiers; and have 
so good pay in the merchants’ service, that they will not serve on board the ships 
of war, unless they are forced to do it? 

What is the reason, that, in order to supply our colonies and plantations with 
people, besides the encouragement given in those colonies to all people that will 
come there to plant and to settle, we are obliged to send away thither all our 
petty offenders, and all the criminals that we think fit to spare from the gallows, 
besides what we formerly called the kidnapping trade?—tthat is to say, the arts 
made use of to wheedle and draw away young vagrant and indigent people, and 
people of desperate fortunes, to sell themselves—that is, bind themselves for 
servants, the numbers of which are very great. 

It is poverty fills armies, mans navies, and peoples colonies. In vain the drums 
beat for soldiers, and the king’s captains invite seamen to serve in the armies for 
fivepence a-day, and in the royal navy for twenty-three shillings per month, in a 
country where the ordinary labourer can have nine shillings a-week for his 
labour, and the manufacturers earn from twelve to sixteen shillings a-week for 
their work, and while trade gives thirty shillings per month wages to the seamen 
on board merchant ships. Men will always stay or go, as the pay gives them 
encouragement; and this is the reason why it has been so much more difficult to 
raise and recruit armies in England, than it has been in Scotland and Ireland, 
France and Germany. 

The same trade that keeps our people at home, is the cause of the well living 
of the people here; for as frugality is not the national virtue of England, so the 
people that get much spend much; and as they work hard, so they live well, eat 
and drink well, clothe warm, and lodge soft—in a word, the working 


manufacturing people of England eat the fat, and drink the sweet, live better, and 
fare better, than the working poor of any other nation in Europe; they make 
better wages of their work, and spend more of the money upon their backs and 
bellies, than in any other country. This expense of the poor, as it causes a 
prodigious consumption both of the provisions, and of the manufactures of our 
country at home, so two things are undeniably the consequence of that part. 

1. The consumption of provisions increases the rent and value of the lands, 
and this raises the gentlemen’s estates, and that again increases the employment 
of people, and consequently the numbers of them, as well those who are 
employed in the husbandry of land, breeding and feeding of cattle, &c, as of 
servants in the gentlemen’s families, who, as their estates increase in value, so 
they increase their families and equipages. 

2. As the people get greater wages, so they, I mean the same poorer part of the 
people, clothe better, and furnish better, and this increases the consumption of 
the very manufactures they make; then that consumption increases the quantity 
made, and this creates what we call inland trade, by which innumerable families 
are employed, and the increase of the people maintained, and by which increase 
of trade and people the present growing prosperity of this nation is produced. 

The whole glory and greatness of England, then, being thus raised by trade, it 
must be unaccountable folly and ignorance in us to lessen that one article in our 
own esteem, which is the only fountain from whence we all, take us as a nation, 
are raised, and by which we are enriched and maintained. The Scripture says, 
speaking of the riches and glory of the city of Tyre—which was, indeed, at that 
time, the great port or emporium of the world for foreign commerce, from 
whence all the silks and fine manufactures of Persia and India were exported all 
over the western world—’That her merchants were princes;’ and, in another 
place, ‘By thy traffic thou hast increased thy riches.’ (Ezek. xxviii. 5.) Certain it 
is, that our traffic has increased our riches; and it is also certain, that the 
flourishing of our manufactures is the foundation of all our traffic, as well our 
merchandise as our inland trade. 

The inland trade of England is a thing not easily described; it would, in a 
word, take up a whole book by itself; it is the foundation of all our wealth and 
greatness; it is the support of all our foreign trade, and of our manufacturing, 
and, as I have hitherto written, of the tradesmen who carry it on. I shall proceed 
with a brief discourse of the trade itself. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


OF THE INLAND TRADE OF ENGLAND, ITS MAGNITUDE, AND THE 
GREAT ADVANTAGE IT IS TO THE NATION IN GENERAL 


I have, in a few words, described what I mean by the inland trade of England, in 
the introduction to this work. It is the circulation of commerce among ourselves. 

I. For the carrying on our manufactures of several kinds in the several counties 
where they are made, and the employing the several sorts of people and trades 
needful for the said manufactures. 

II. For the raising and vending provisions of all kinds for the supply of the vast 
numbers of people who are employed every where by the said manufactures. 

III. For the importing and bringing in from abroad all kinds of foreign growth 
and manufactures which we want. 

IV. For the carrying about and dispersing, as well our own growth and 
manufactures as the foreign imported growth and manufactures of other nations, 
to the retailer, and by them to the last consumer, which is the utmost end of all 
trade; and this, in every part, to the utmost corner of the island of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

This I call inland trade, and these circulators of goods, and retailers of them to 
the last consumer, are those whom we are to understand by the word tradesmen, 
in all the parts of this work; for (as I observed in the beginning) the ploughmen 
and farmers who labour at home, and the merchant who imports our 
merchandise from abroad, are not at all meant or included, and whatever I have 
been saying, except where they have been mentioned in particular, and at length. 

This inland trade is in itself at this time the wonder of all the world of trade, 
nor is there any thing like it now in the world, much less that exceeds it, or 
perhaps ever will be, except only what itself may grow up to in the ages to come; 
for, as I have said on all occasions, it is still growing and increasing. 

By this prodigy of a trade, all the vast importation from our own colonies is 
circulated and dispersed to the remotest corner of the island, whereby the 
consumption is become so great, and by which those colonies are so increased, 
and are become so populous and so wealthy as I have already observed of them. 
This importation consists chiefly of sugars and tobacco, of which the 
consumption in Great Britain is scarcely to be conceived of, besides the 
consumption of cotton, indigo, rice, ginger, pimento or Jamaica pepper, cocoa or 


chocolate, rum and molasses, train-oil, salt-fish, whale-fin, all sorts of furs, 
abundance of valuable drugs, pitch, tar, turpentine, deals, masts, and timber, and 
many other things of smaller value; all which, besides the employing a very 
great number of ships and English seamen, occasion again a very great 
exportation of our own manufactures of all sorts to those colonies; which being 
circulated again for consumption there, that circulation is to be accounted a 
branch of home or inland trade, as those colonies are on all such occasions 
esteemed as a branch of part of ourselves, and of the British government in the 
world. 

This trade to our West Indies and American colonies, is very considerable, as 
it employs so many ships and sailors, and so much of the growth of those 
colonies is again exported by us to other parts of the world, over and above what 
is consumed among us at home; and, also, as all those goods, and a great deal of 
money in specie, is returned hither for and in balance of our own manufactures 
and merchandises exported thither—on these accounts some have insisted that 
more real wealth is brought into Great Britain every year from those colonies, 
than is brought from the Spanish West Indies to old Spain, notwithstanding the 
extent of their dominion is above twenty times as much, and notwithstanding the 
vast quantity of gold and silver which they bring from the mines of Mexico, and 
the mountains of Potosi. 

Whether these people say true or no, is not my business to inquire here; 
though, if I may give my opinion, I must acknowledge that I believe they do; but 
be it so or not, it is certain that it is an infinitely extended trade, and daily 
increasing; and much of it, if not all, is and ought to be esteemed as an inland 
trade, because, as above, it is a circulation among ourselves. 

As the manufactures of England, particularly those of wool (cotton wool 
included), and of silk, are the greatest, and amount to the greatest value of any 
single manufacture in Europe, _so they not only employ more people, but those 
people gain the most money, that is to say, have the best wages for their work of 
any people in the world; and yet, which is peculiar to England, the English 
manufactures are, allowing for their goodness, the cheapest at market of any in 
the world, too. Even France itself, after all the pains they are at to get our wool, 
and all the expense they have been at to imitate our manufactures, by getting 
over our workmen, and giving them even greater wages than they had here, have 
yet made so little proficiency in it, and are so far from outselling us in foreign 
markets, that they still, in spite of the strictest prohibitions, send hither, and to 
Holland and Germany, for English broad-cloths, druggets, duroys, flannels, 
serges, and several other sorts of our goods, to supply their own. Nor can they 
clothe themselves to their satisfaction with their own goods; but if any French 


gentleman of quality comes over hither from France, he is sure to bring no more 
coats with him than backs, but immediately to make him new clothes as soon as 
he arrives, and to carry as many new suits home with him at his return, as he can 
get leave to bring ashore when he comes there—a demonstration that our 
manufacture exceeds theirs, after all their boasts of it, both in goodness and in 
cheapness, even by their own confession. But I am not now to enter upon the 
particular manufactures, but the general trade in the manufacture; this particular 
being a trade of such a magnitude, it is to be observed for our purpose, that the 
greatness of it consists of two parts: — 

1. The consumption of it at home, including our own plantations and factories. 

2. The exportation of it to foreign parts, exclusive of the said plantations and 
factories. 

It is the first of these which is the subject of my present discourse, because the 
tradesmen to whom, and for whose instruction these chapters are designed, are 
the people principally concerned in the making all these manufactures, and 
wholly and solely concerned in dispersing and circulating them for the home 
consumption; and this, with some additions, as explained above, I call inland 
trade. 

The home-consumption of our own goods, as it is very great, so it has one 
particular circumstance attending it, which exceedingly increases it as a trade, 
and that is, that besides the numbers of people which it employs in the raising 
the materials, and making the goods themselves as a manufacture—I say, 
besides all this, there are multitudes of people employed, cattle maintained, with 
waggons and carts for the service on shore, barges and boats for carriage in the 
rivers, and ships and barks for carrying by sea, and all for the circulating these 
manufactures from one place to another, for the consumption of them among the 
people. 

So that, in short, the circulation of the goods is a business not equal, indeed, 
but bearing a very great proportion to the trade itself. 

This is owing to another particular circumstance of our manufacture, and 
perhaps is not so remarkably the case of any other manufacture or country in 
Europe, namely, that though all our manufactures are used and called for by 
almost all the people, and that in every part of the whole British dominion, yet 
they are made and wrought in their several distinct and respective countries in 
Britain, and some of them at the remotest distance from one another, hardly any 
two manufactures being made in one place. For example: 

The broad-cloth and druggets in Wilts, Gloucester, and Worcestershire; serges 
in Devon and Somersetshire; narrow-cloths in Yorkshire and Staffordshire; 
kerseys, cottons, half-thicks, duffields, plains, and coarser things, in Lancashire 


and Westmoreland; shalloons in the counties of Northampton, Berks, Oxford, 
Southampton, and York; women’s-stuffs in Norfolk; linsey-woolseys, &c, at 
Kidderminster; dimmeties and cotton-wares at Manchester; flannels at Salisbury, 
and in Wales; tammeys at Coventry; and the like. It is the same, in some 
respects, with our provisions, especially for the supply of the city of London, and 
also of several other parts: for example, when I speak of provisions, I mean such 
as are not made use of in the county where they are made and produced. For 
example: 

Butter, in firkins, in Suffolk and Yorkshire; cheese from Cheshire, Wiltshire, 
Warwickshire, and Gloucestershire; herrings, cured red, from Yarmouth in 
Norfolk; coals, for fuel, from Northumberland and Durham; malt from the 
counties of Hertford, Essex, Kent, Bucks, Oxford, Berks, &c. 

And thus of many other things which are the proper produce of one part of the 
country only, but are from thence dispersed for the ordinary use of the people 
into many, or perhaps into all the other counties of England, to the infinite 
advantage of our inland commerce, and employing a vast number of people and 
cattle; and consequently those people and cattle increasing the consumption of 
provisions and forage, and the improvement of lands; so true it is, and so visible, 
that trade increases people, and people increase trade. 

This carriage of goods in England from those places is chiefly managed by 
horses and waggons; the number of which is not to be guessed at, nor is there 
any rule or art that can be thought of, by which any just calculation can be made 
of it, and therefore I shall not enter upon any particular of it at this time; it is 
sufficient to say, what I believe to be true, namely, that it is equal to the whole 
trade of some nations, and the rather because of the great improvement of land, 
which proceeds from the employing so many thousands of horses as are 
furnished for this part of business. 

In other countries, and indeed, in most countries in Europe, all their inland 
trade, such as it is, is carried on by the convenience of navigation, either by 
coastings on the sea, or by river-navigation. It is true, our coasting trade is 
exceedingly great, and employs a prodigious number of ships, as well from all 
the shores of England to London, as from one port to another. 

But as to our river-navigation, it is not equal to it, though in some places it is 
very great too; but we have but a very few navigable rivers in England, 
compared with those of other countries; nor are many of those rivers we have 
navigable to any considerable length from the sea. The most considerable rivers 
in England for navigation are as follows:—The Thames, the Trent, the Severn, 
the Wye, the Ouse, the Humber, the Air, and the Calder. These are navigable a 
considerable way, and receive several other navigable rivers into them; but 


except these there are very few rivers in England which are navigable much 
above the first town of note within their mouth. 

Most of our other greatest and most navigable rivers are navigable but a very 
little way in; as the northern Ouse but to York, the Orwell but to Ipswich, the 
Yare but to Norwich; the Tyne itself but a very little above Newcastle, not in all 
above twelve miles; the Tweed not at all above Berwick; the great Avon but to 
Bristol; the Exe but to Exeter; and the Dee but to Chester: in a word, our river- 
navigation is not to be named for carriage, with the vast bulk of carriage by 
pack-horses and by waggons; nor must the carriage by pedlars on their backs be 
omitted. 

This carriage is the medium of our inland trade, and, as I said, is a branch of 
the trade itself. This great carriage is occasioned by the situation of our produce 
and manufactures. For example—the Taunton and Exeter serges, perpetuanas, 
and duroys, come chiefly by land; the clothing, such as the broad-cloth and 
druggets from Wilts, Gloucester, Worcester, and Shropshire, comes all by land- 
carriage to London, and goes down again by land-carriages to all parts of 
England; the Yorkshire clothing trade, the Manchester and Coventry trades, all 
by land, not to London only, but to all parts of England, by horse-packs—the 
Manchester men being, saving their wealth, a kind of pedlars, who carry their 
goods themselves to the country shopkeepers every where, as do now the 
Yorkshire and Coventry manufacturers also. 

Now, in all these manufactures, however remote from one another, every town 
in England uses something, not only of one or other, but of all the rest. Every 
sort of goods is wanted every where; and where they make one sort of goods, 
and sell them all over England, they at the same time want other goods from 
almost every other part. For example: 

Norwich makes chiefly woollen stuffs and camblets, and these are sold all 
over England; but then Norwich buys broad-cloth from Wilts and 
Worcestershire, serges and sagathies from Devon and Somersetshire, narrow 
cloth from Yorkshire, flannel from Wales, coal from Newcastle, and the like; 
and so it is, mutatis mutandis, of most of the other parts. 

The circulating of these goods in this manner, is the life of our inland trade, 
and increases the numbers of our people, by keeping them employed at home; 
and, indeed, of late they are prodigiously multiplied; and they again increase our 
trade, as shall be mentioned in its place. 

As the demand for all sorts of English goods is thus great, and they are thus 
extended in every part of the island, so the tradesmen are dispersed and spread 
over every part also; that is to say, in every town, great or little, we find 
shopkeepers, wholesale or retail, who are concemed in this circulation, and hand 


forward the goods to the last consumer. From London, the goods go chiefly to 
the great towns, and from those again to the smaller markets, and from those to 
the meanest villages; so that all the manufactures of England, and most of them 
also of foreign countries, are to be found in the meanest village, and in the 
remotest corner of the whole island of Britain, and are to be bought, as it were, at 
every body’s door. 

This shows not the extent of our manufactures only, but the usefulness of 
them, and how they are so necessary to mankind that our own people cannot be 
without them, and every sort of them, and cannot make one thing serve for 
another; but as they sell their own, so they buy from others, and every body here 
trades with every body: this it is that gives the whole manufacture so universal a 
circulation, and makes it so immensely great in England. What it is abroad, is 
not so much to our present purpose. 

Again, the magnitude of the city of London adds very considerably to the 
greatness of the inland trade; for as this city is the centre of our trade, so all the 
manufactures are brought hither, and from hence circulated again to all the 
country, as they are particularly called for. But that is not all; the magnitude of 
the city influences the whole nation also in the article of provisions, and 
something is raised in every county in England, however remote, for the supply 
of London; nay, all the best of every produce is brought hither; so that all the 
people, and all the lands in England, seem to be at work for, or employed by, or 
on the account of, this overgrown city. 

This makes the trade increase prodigiously, even as the city itself increases; 
and we all know the city is very greatly increased within few years past. Again, 
as the whole nation is employed to feed and clothe this city, so here is the 
money, by which all the people in the whole nation seem to be supported and 
maintained. 

I have endeavoured to make some calculation of the number of shopkeepers in 
this kingdom, but I find it is not to be done—we may as well count the stars; not 
that they are equal in number neither, but it is as impossible, unless any one 
person corresponded so as to have them numbered in every town or parish 
throughout the kingdom. I doubt not they are some hundreds of thousands, but 
there is no making an estimate—the number is in a manner infinite. It is as 
impossible likewise to make any guess at the bulk of their trade, and how much 
they return yearly; nor, if we could, would it give any foundation for any just 
calculation of the value of goods in general, because all our goods circulate so 
much, and go so often through so many hands before they come to the consumer. 
This so often passing every sort of goods through so many hands, before it 
comes into the hands of the last consumer, is that which makes our trade be so 


immensely great. For example, if there is made in England for our home- 
consumption the value of £100,000 worth of any particular goods, say, for 
example, that it be so many pieces of serge or cloth, and if this goes through ten 
tradesmen’s hands, before it comes to the last consumer, then there is £1,000,000 
returned in trade for that £100,000 worth of goods; and so of all the sorts of 
goods we trade in. 

Again, as I said above, all our manufactures are so useful to, and depend on, 
one another so much in trade, that the sale of one necessarily causes the demand 
of the other in all parts. For example, suppose the poorest countryman wants to 
be clothed, or suppose it be a gentleman wants to clothe one of his servants, 
whether a footman in a livery, or suppose it be any servant in ordinary apparel, 
yet he shall in some part employ almost every one of the manufacturing counties 
of England, for making up one ordinary suit of clothes. For example: 

If his coat be of woollen-cloth, he has that from Yorkshire; the lining is 
shalloon from Berkshire; the waistcoat is of callamanco from Norwich; the 
breeches of a strong drugget from Devizes, Wiltshire; the stockings being of 
yam from Westmoreland; the hat is a felt from Leicester; the gloves of leather 
from Somersetshire; the shoes from Northampton; the buttons from Macclesfield 
in Cheshire, or, if they are of metal, they come from Birmingham, or 
Warwickshire; his garters from Manchester; his shirt of home-made linen of 
Lancashire, or Scotland. 

If it be thus of every poor man’s clothing, or of a servant, what must it be of 
the master, and of the rest of the family? And in this particular the case is the 
same, let the family live where they will; so that all these manufactures must be 
found in all the remotest towns and counties in England, be it where you will. 

Again, take the furnishing of our houses, it is the same in proportion, and 
according to the figure and quality of the person. Suppose, then, it be a middling 
tradesman that is going to live in some market-town, and to open his shop there; 
suppose him not to deal in the manufacture, but in groceries, and such sort of 
wares as the country grocers sell. 

This man, however, must clothe himself and his wife, and must furnish his 
house: let us see, then, to how many counties and towns, among our 
manufactures, must he send for his needful supply. Nor is the quantity concerned 
in it; let him furnish himself as frugally as he pleases, yet he must have 
something of every necessary thing; and we will suppose for the present purpose 
the man lived in Sussex, where very few, if any, manufactures are carried on; 
suppose he lived at Horsham, which is a market-town in or near the middle of 
the county. 

For his clothing of himself—for we must allow him to have a new suit of 


clothes when he begins the world—take them to be just as above; for as to the 
quality or quantity, it is much the same; only, that instead of buying the cloth 
from Yorkshire, perhaps he has it a little finer than the poor man above, and so 
his comes out of Wiltshire, and his stockings are, it may be, of worsted, not of 
yarn, and so they come from Nottingham, not Westmoreland; but this does not at 
all alter the case. 

Come we next to his wife; and she being a good honest townsman’s daughter, 
is not dressed over fine, yet she must have something decent, being newly 
married too, especially as times go, when the burghers’ wives of Horsham, or 
any other town, go as fine as they do in other places: allow her, then, to have a 
silk gown, with all the necessaries belonging to a middling tolerable appearance, 
yet you shall find all the nation more or less concerned in clothing this country 
grocer’s wife, and furnishing his house, and yet nothing at all extravagant. For 
example: 

Her gown, a plain English mantua-silk, manufactured in Spitalfields; her 
petticoat the same; her binding, a piece of chequered-stuff, made at Bristol and 
Norwich; her under-petticoat, a piece of black callamanco, made at Norwith— 
quilted at home, if she be a good housewife, but the quilting of cotton from 
Manchester, or cotton-wool from abroad; her inner-petticoats, flannel and 
swanskin, from Salisbury and Wales; her stockings from Tewksbury, if ordinary, 
from Leicester, if woven; her lace and edgings from Stony Stratford the first, and 
Great Marlow the last; her muslin from foreign trade, as likewise her linen, 
being something finer than the man’s, may perhaps be a guilick-Holland; her 
wrapper, or morning-gown, a piece of Irish linen, printed at London; her black 
hood, a thin English lustring; her gloves, lamb’s-skin, from Berwick and 
Northumberland, or Scotland; her ribands, being but very few, from Coventry, or 
London; her riding-hood, of English worsted-camblet, made at Norwich. 

Come next to the furniture of their house. It is scarce credible, to how many 
counties of England, and how remote, the furniture of but a mean house must 
send them, and how many people are every where employed about it; nay, and 
the meaner the furniture, the more people and places employed. For example: 

The hangings, suppose them to be ordinary linsey-woolsey, are made at 
Kidderminster, dyed in the country, and painted, or watered, at London; the 
chairs, if of cane, are made at London; the ordinary matted chairs, perhaps in the 
place where they live; tables, chests of drawers, &c., made at London; as also 
looking-glass; bedding, &c., the curtains, suppose of serge from Taunton and 
Exeter, or of camblets, from Norwich, or the same with the hangings, as above; 
the ticking comes from the west country, Somerset and Dorsetshire; the feathers 
also from the same country; the blankets from Whitney in Oxfordshire; the rugs 


from Westmoreland and Yorkshire; the sheets, of good linen, from Ireland; 
kitchen utensils and chimney-furniture, almost all the brass and iron from 
Birmingham and Sheffield; earthen-ware from Stafford, Nottingham, and Kent; 
glass ware from Sturbridge in Worcestershire, and London. 

I give this list to explain what I said before, namely, that there is no particular 
place in England, where all the manufactures are made, but every county or 
place has its peculiar sort, or particular manufacture, in which the people are 
wholly employed; and for all the rest that is wanted, they fetch them from other 
parts. 

But, then, as what is thus wanted by every particular person, or family, is but 
in small quantities, and they would not be able to send for it to the country or 
town where it is to be bought, there are shopkeepers in every village, or at least 
in every considerable market-town, where the particulars are to be bought, and 
who find it worth their while to furnish themselves with quantities of all the 
particular goods, be they made where and as far off as they will; and at these 
shops the people who want them are easily supplied. 

Nor do even these shopkeepers go or send to all the several counties where 
those goods are made—that is to say, to this part for the cloth, or to that for the 
lining; to another for the buttons, and to another for the thread; but they again 
correspond with the wholesale dealers in London, where there are particular 
shops or warehouses for all these; and they not only furnish the country 
shopkeepers, but give them large credit, and sell them great quantities of goods, 
by which they again are enabled to trust the tailors who make the clothes, or 
even their neighbours who wear them; and the manufacturers in the several 
counties do the like by those wholesale dealers who supply the country shops. 

Through so many hands do all the necessary things pass for the clothing a 
poor plain countryman, though he lived as far as Berwick-upon-Tweed; and this 
occasions, as I have said, a general circulation of trade, both to and from 
London, from and to all the parts of England, so that every manufacture is sold 
and removed five or six times, and perhaps more, before it comes at the last 
consumer. 

This method of trade brings another article in, which also is the great 
foundation of the increase of commerce, and the prodigious magnitude of our 
inland trade is much owing to it; and that is giving credit, by which every 
tradesman is enabled to trade for a great deal more than he otherwise could do. 
By this method a shopkeeper is able to stock his shop, or warehouses, with two 
or three times as much goods in value, as he has stock of his own to begin the 
world with, and by that means is able to trust out his goods to others, and give 
them time, and so under one another—nay, I may say, many a tradesman begins 


the world with borrowed stocks, or with no stock at all, but that of credit, and yet 
carries on a trade for several hundreds, nay, for several thousands, of pounds a- 
year. 

By this means the trade in general is infinitely increased—nay, the stock of the 
kingdom in trade is doubled, or trebled, or more, and there is infinitely more 
business carried on, than the real stock could be able to manage, if no credit 
were to be given; for credit in this particular is a stock, and that not an 
imaginary, but a real stock; for the tradesman, that perhaps begins but with five 
hundred, or one thousand pounds’ stock, shall be able to furnish or stock his 
shop with four times the sum in the value of goods; and as he gives credit again, 
and trusts other tradesmen under him, so he launches out into a trade of great 
magnitude; and yet, if he is a prudent manager of his business, he finds himself 
able to answer his payments, and so continually supply himself with goods, 
keeping up the reputation of his dealings, and the credit of his shop, though his 
stock be not a fifth, nay, sometimes not a tenth part, in proportion to the returns 
that he makes by the year: so that credit is the foundation on which the trade of 
England is made so considerable. 

Nor is it enough to say, that people must and will have goods, and that the 
consumption is the same; it is evident that consumption is not the same; and in 
those nations where they give no credit, or not so much as here, the trade is small 
in proportion, as I shall show in its place. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OF CREDIT IN TRADE, AND HOW A TRADESMAN OUGHT TO VALUE 
AND IMPROVE IT: HOW EASILY LOST, AND HOW HARD IT IS TO BE 
RECOVERED 


Credit is, or ought to be, the tradesman’s mistress; but I must tell him too, he 
must not think of ever casting her off, for if once he loses her, she hardly ever 
returns; and yet she has one quality, in which she differs from most of the ladies 
who go by that name—if you court her, she is gone; if you manage so wisely as 
to make her believe you really do not want her, she follows and courts you. But, 
by the way, no tradesman can be in so good circumstances as to say he does not 
want, that is, does not stand in need of credit. 

Credit, next to real stock, is the foundation, the life and soul, of business in a 
private tradesman; it is his prosperity; it is his support in the substance of his 
whole trade; even in public matters, it is the strengh and fund of a nation. We 
felt, in the late wars, the consequence of both the extremes—namely, of wanting 
and of enjoying a complete fund of credit. 

Credit makes war, and makes peace; raises armies, fits out navies, fights 
battles, besieges towns; and, in a word, it is more justly called the sinews of war 
than the money itself, because it can do all these things without money—nay, it 
will bring in money to be subservient, though it be independent. 

Credit makes the soldier fight without pay, the armies march without 
provisions, and it makes tradesmen keep open shop without stock. The force of 
credit is not to be described by words; it is an impregnable fortification, either 
for a nation, or for a single man in business; and he that has credit is 
invulnerable, whether he has money or no; nay, it will make money, and, which 
is yet more, it will make money without an intrinsic, without the materia medica 
(as the doctors have it); it adds a value, and supports whatever value it adds, to 
the meanest substance; it makes paper pass for money, and fills the Exchequer 
and the banks with as many millions as it pleases, upon demand. As I said in last 
chapter, it increases commerce; so, I may add, it makes trade, and makes the 
whole kingdom trade for many millions more than the national specie can 
amount to. 

It may be true, as some allege, that we cannot drive a trade for more goods 
than we have to trade with, but then it is as true, that it is by the help of credit 


that we can increase the quantity, and that more goods are made to trade with 
than would otherwise be; more goods are brought to market than they could 
otherwise sell; and even in the last consumption, how many thousands of 
families wear out their clothes before they pay for them, and eat their dinner 
upon tick with the butcher! Nay, how many thousands who could not buy any 
clothes, if they were to pay for them in ready money, yet buy them at a venture 
upon their credit, and pay for them as they can! 

Trade is anticipated by credit, and it grows by the anticipation; for men often 
buy clothes before they pay for them, because they want clothes before they can 
spare the money; and these are so many in number, that really they add a great 
stroke to the bulk of our inland trade. How many families have we in England 
that live upon credit, even to the tune of two or three years’ rent of their revenue, 
before it comes in!—so that they must be said to eat the calf in the cow’s belly. 
This encroachment they make upon the stock in trade; and even this very article 
may state the case: I doubt not but at this time the land owes to the trade some 
millions sterling; that is to say, the gentlemen owe to the tradesmen so much 
money, which, at long run, the rents of their lands must pay. 

The tradesmen having, then, trusted the landed men with so much, where must 
they have it but by giving credit also to one another? Trusting their goods and 
money into trade, one launching out into the hands of another, and forbearing 
payment till the lands make it good out of their produce, that is to say, out of 
their rents. 

The trade is not limited; the produce of lands may be and is restrained. Trade 
cannot exceed the bounds of the goods it can sell; but while trade can increase its 
stock of cash by credit, it can increase its stock of goods for sale, and then it has 
nothing to do but to find a market to sell at; and this we have done in all parts of 
the world, still by the force of our stocks being so increased. 

Thus, credit raising stock at home, that stock enables us to give credit abroad; 
and thus the quantity of goods which we make, and which is infinitely increased 
at home, enables us to find or force a vent abroad. This is apparent, our home 
trade having so far increased our manufacture, that England may be said to be 
able almost to clothe the whole world; and in our carrying on the foreign trade 
wholly upon the English stocks, giving credit to almost all the nations of the 
world; for it is evident, our stocks lie at this time upon credit in the warehouses 
of the merchants in Spain and Portugal, Holland and Germany, Italy and Turkey; 
nay, in New Spain and Brazil. 

The exceeding quantity of goods thus raised in England cannot be supposed to 
be the mere product of the solid wealth and stocks of the English people; we do 
not pretend to it; the joining those stocks to the value of goods, always appearing 


in England in the hands of the manufacturers, tradesmen, and merchants, and to 
the wealth which appears in shipping, in stock upon land, and in the current coin 
of the nation, would amount to such a prodigy of stock, as not all Europe could 
pretend to. 

But all this is owing to the prodigious thing called credit, the extent of which 
in the British trade is as hard to be valued, as the benefit of it to England is really 
not to be described. It must be likewise said, to the honour of our English 
tradesman, that they understand how to manage the credit they both give and 
take, better than any other tradesmen in the world; indeed, they have a greater 
opportunity to improve it, and make use of it, and therefore may be supposed to 
be more ready in making the best of their credit, than any other nations are. 

Hence it is that we frequently find tradesmen carrying on a prodigious trade 
with but a middling stock of their own, the rest being all managed by the force of 
their credit; for example, I have known a man in a private warehouse in London 
trade for forty thousand pounds a-year sterling, and carry on such a return for 
many years together, and not have one thousand pounds’ stock of his own, or not 
more—all the rest has been carried on upon credit, being the stocks of other men 
running continually through his hands; and this is not practised now and then, as 
a great rarity, but is very frequent in trade, and may be seen every day, as what 
in its degree runs through the whole body of the tradesmen in England. 

Every tradesman both gives and takes credit, and the new mode of setting it up 
over their shop and warehouse doors, in capital letters, No trust by retail, is a 
presumption in trade; and though it may have been attempted in some trades, 
was never yet brought to any perfection; and most of those trades, who were the 
forwardest to set it up, have been obliged to take it down again, or act contrary to 
it in their business, or see some very good customers go away from them to other 
shops, who, though they have not brought money with them, have yet good 
foundations to make any tradesmen trust them, and who do at proper times make 
payments punctual enough. 

On the contrary, instead of giving no trust by retail, we see very considerable 
families who buy nothing but on trust; even bread, beer, butter, cheese, beef, and 
mutton, wine, groceries, &c, being the things which even with the meanest 
families are generally sold for ready money. Thus I have known a family, whose 
revenue has been some thousands a-year, pay their butcher, and baker, and 
grocer, and cheesemonger, by a hundred pounds at a time, and be generally a 
hundred more in each of their debts, and yet the tradesmen have thought it well 
worth while to trust them, and their pay has in the end been very honest and 
good. 

This is what I say brings land so much in debt to trade, and obliges the 


tradesman to take credit of one another; and yet they do not lose by it neither, for 
the tradesmen find it in the price, and they take care to make such families pay 
warmly for the credit, in the rate of their goods; nor can it be expected it should 
be otherwise, for unless the profit answered it, the tradesman could not afford to 
be so long without his money. 

This credit takes its beginning in our manufactures, even at the very first of 
the operation, for the master manufacturer himself begins it. Take a country 
clothier, or bay-maker, or what other maker of goods you please, provided he be 
one that puts out the goods to the making; it is true that the poor spinners and 
weavers cannot trust; the first spin for their bread, and the last not only weave 
for their bread, but they have several workmen and boys under them, who are 
very poor, and if they should want their pay on Saturday night, must want their 
dinner on Sunday; and perhaps would be in danger of starving with their 
families, by the next Saturday. 

But though the clothier cannot have credit for spinning and weaving, he buys 
his wool at the stapler’s or fellmonger’s, and he gets two or three months’ credit 
for that; he buys his oil and soap of the country shopkeeper, or has it sent down 
from his factor at London, and he gets longer credit for that, and the like of all 
other things; so that a clothier of any considerable business, when he comes to 
die, shall appear to be £4000 or £5000 in debt. 

But, then, look into his books, and you shall find his factor at Blackwell Hall, 
who sells his cloths, or the warehouse-keeper who sells his duroys and druggets, 
or both together, have £2000 worth of goods in hand left unsold, and has trusted 
out to drapers, and mercers, and merchants, to the value of £4000 more; and look 
into his workhouse at home, namely, his wool-lofts, his combing-shop, his yarn- 
chamber, and the like, and there you will find it—in wool unspun, and in yarn 
spun, and in wool at the spinners’, and in yam at and in the looms at the 
weavers’; in rape-oil, gallipoli oil, and perhaps soap, &c, in his warehouses, and 
in cloths at the fulling-mill, and in his rowing-shops, finished and unfinished, 
£4000 worth of goods more; so that, though this clothier owed £5000 at his 
death, he has nevertheless died in good circumstances, and has £5000 estate 
clear to go among his children, all his debts paid and discharged. However, it is 
evident, that at the very beginning of this manufacturer’s trade, his £5000 stock 
is made £10,000, by the help of his credit, and he trades for three times as much 
in the year; so that £5000 stock makes £10,000 stock and credit, and that 
together makes £30,000 a-year returned in trade. 

When you come from him to the warehouse-keeper in London, there you 
double and treble upon it, to an unknown degree; for the London wholesale man 
shall at his death appear to have credit among the country clothiers for £10,000 


or £15,000, nay, to £20,000, and yet have kept up an unspotted credit all his 
days. 

When he is dead, and his executors or widow come to look into things, they 
are frightened with the very appearance of such a weight of debts, and begin to 
doubt how his estate will come out at the end of it. But when they come to cast 
up his books and his warehouse, they find, 

In debts abroad, perhaps £30,000 In goods in his warehouse £12,000 

So that, in a word, the man has died immensely rich; that is to say, worth 
between £20,000 and £30,000, only that, having been a long standard in trade, 
and having a large stock, he drove a very great business, perhaps to the tune of 
£60,000 or £70,000 a-year; so that, of all the £30,000 owing, there may be very 
little of it delivered above four to six months, and the debtors being many of 
them considerable merchants, and good paymasters, there is no difficulty in 
getting in money enough to clear all his own debts; and the widow and children 
being left well, are not in such haste for the rest but that it comes in time enough 
to make them easy; and at length it all comes in, or with but a little loss. 

As it is thus in great things, it is the same in proportion with small; so that in 
all the trade of England, you may reckon two-thirds of it carried on upon credit; 
in which reckoning I suppose I speak much within compass, for in some trades 
there is four parts of five carried on so, and in some more. 

All these things serve to show the infinite value of which credit is to the 
tradesman, as well as to trade itself; and it is for this reason I have closed my 
instructions with this part of the discourse. Credit is the choicest jewel the 
tradesman is trusted with; it is better than money many ways; if a man has 
£10,000 in money, he may certainly trade for £10,000, and if he has no credit, he 
cannot trade for a shilling more. 

But how often have we seen men, by the mere strength of their credit, trade 
for ten thousand pounds a-year, and have not one groat of real stock of their own 
left in the world! Nay, I can say it of my own knowledge, that I have known a 
tradesman trade for ten thousand pounds a-year, and carry it on with full credit 
to the last gasp, then die, and break both at once; that is to say, die unsuspected, 
and yet, when his estate has been cast up, appear to be five thousand pounds 
worse than nothing in the world: how he kept up his credit, and made good his 
payments so long, is indeed the mystery, and makes good what I said before, 
namely, that as none trade so much upon credit in the world, so none know so 
well how to improve and manage credit to their real advantage, as the English 
tradesmen do; and we have many examples of it, among our bankers especially, 
of which I have not room to enter at this time into the discourse, though it would 
afford a great many diverting particulars. 


I have mentioned on several occasions in this work, how nice and how dainty 
a dame this credit is, how soon she is affronted and disobliged, and how hard to 
be recovered, when once distasted and fled; particularly in the story of the 
tradesman who told his friends in a public coffee-house that he was broke, and 
should shut up his shop the next day. I have hinted how chary we ought to be of 
one another’s credit, and that we should take care as much of our neighbour 
tradesman’s credit as we would of his life, or as we would of firing his house, 
and, consequently, the whole street. 

Let me close all with a word to the tradesman himself, that if it be so valuable 
to him, and his friends should be all so chary of injuring his reputation, certainly 
he should be very chary of it himself. The tradesman that is not as tender of his 
credit as he is of his eyes, or of his wife and children, neither deserves credit, nor 
will long be master of it. 

As credit is a coy mistress, and will not easily be courted, so she is a mighty 
nice touchy lady, and is soon affronted; if she is ill used, she flies at once, and it 
is a very doubtful thing whether ever you gain her favour again. 

Some may ask me here, ‘How comes it to pass, since she is so nice and touchy 
a lady, that so many clowns court and carry her, and so many fools keep her so 
long?’ My answer is, that those clowns have yet good breeding enough to treat 
her civilly; he must be a fool indeed that will give way to have his credit injured, 
and sit still and be quiet-that will not bustle and use his utmost industry to 
vindicate his own reputation, and preserve his credit. 

But the main question for a tradesman in this case, and which I have not 
spoken of yet, is, ‘What is the man to do to preserve his credit? What are the 
methods that a young tradesman is to take, to gain a good share of credit in his 
beginning, and to preserve and maintain it when it is gained?’ 

Every tradesman’s credit is supposed to be good at first. He that begins 
without credit, is an unhappy wretch of a tradesman indeed, and may be said to 
be broke even before he sets up; for what can a man do, who by any misfortune 
in his conduct during his apprenticeship, or by some ill character upon him so 
early, begins with a blast upon his credit? My advice to such a young man would 
be, not to set up at all; or if he did, to stay for some time, till by some better 
behaviour, either as a journeyman, or as an assistant in some other man’s shop or 
warehouse, he had recovered himself; or else to go and set up in some other 
place or town remote from that where he has been bred; for he must have a great 
assurance that can flatter himself to set up, and believe he shall recover a lost 
reputation. 

But take a young tradesman as setting up with the ordinary stock, that is to 
say, a negative character, namely, that he has done nothing to hurt his character, 


nothing to prejudice his behaviour, and to give people a suspicion of him: what, 
then, is the first principle on which to build a tradesman’s reputation? and what 
is it he is to do? 

The answer is short. Two things raise credit in trade, and, I may say, they are 
the only things required; there are some necessary addenda, but these are the 
fundamentals. 

1. Industry. 2. Honesty. 

I have dwelt upon the first; the last I have but a few words to say to, but they 
will be very significant; indeed, that head requires no comment, no explanations 
or enlargements: nothing can support credit, be it public or private, but honesty; 
a punctual dealing, a general probity in every transaction. He that once breaks 
through his honesty, violates his credit—once denominate a man a knave, and 
you need not forbid any man to trust him. 

Even in the public it appears to be the same thing. Let any man view the 
public credit in its present flourishing circumstances, and compare it with the 
latter end of the years of King Charles II. after the Exchequer had been shut up, 
parliamentary appropriations misapplied, and, in a word, the public faith broken; 
who would lend? Seven or eight per cent, was given for anticipations in King 
William’s time, though no new fraud had been offered, only because the old 
debts were unpaid; and how hard was it to get any one to lend money at all! 

But, after by a long series of just and punctual dealing, the Parliament making 
good all the deficient funds, and paying even those debts for which no provision 
was made, and the like, how is the credit restored, the public faith made sacred 
again, and how money flows into the Exchequer without calling for, and that at 
three or four per cent. interest, even from foreign countries as well as from our 
own people! They that have credit can never want money; and this credit is to be 
raised by no other method, whether by private tradesmen, or public bodies of 
men, by nations and governments, but by a general probity and an honest 
punctual dealing. 

The reason of this case is as plain as the assertion; the cause is in itself; no 
man lends his money but with an expectation of receiving it again with the 
interest. If the borrower pays it punctually without hesitations and defalcations, 
without difficulties, and, above all, without compulsion, what is the 
consequence?—he is called an honest man, he has the reputation of a punctual 
fair dealer. And what then?—why, then, he may borrow again whenever he will, 
he may take up money and goods, or anything, upon his bare words, or note; 
when another man must give bondsmen, or mainprize, that is, a pawn or pledge 
for security, and hardly be trusted to neither. This is credit. 

It is not the quality of the person would give credit to his dealing; not kings, 


princes, emperors, it is all one; nay, a private shopkeeper shall borrow money 
much easier than a prince, if the credit of the tradesman has the reputation of 
being an honest man. Not the crown itself can give credit to the head that wears 
it, if once he that wears it comes but to mortgage his honour in the matter of 
payment of money. 

Who would have lent King Charles II. fifty pounds on the credit of his word or 
bond, after the shutting up the Exchequer? The royal word was made a jest of, 
and the character of the king was esteemed a fluttering trifle, which no man 
would venture upon, much less venture his money upon. 

In King William’s time the case was much the same at first; though the king 
had not broken his credit then with any man, yet how did they break their faith 
with the whole world, by the deficiency of the funds, the giving high and ruinous 
interest to men almost as greedy as vultures, the causing the government to pay 
great and extravagant rates for what they bought, and great premiums for what 
they borrowed—these were the injuries to the public for want of credit; nor was 
it in the power of the whole nation to remedy it; on the contrary, they made it 
still grow worse and worse, till, as above, the parliament recovered it. And how 
was it done? Not but by the same method a private person must do the same, 
namely, by doing justly, and fairly, and honestly, by every body. 

Thus credit began to revive, and to enlarge itself again; and usury, which had, 
as it were, eaten up mankind in business, declined, and so things came to their 
right way again. 

The case is the same with a tradesman; if he shuffles in payment, bargains at 
one time, and pays at another, breaks his word and his honour in the road of his 
business, he is gone; no man will take his bills, no man will trust him. 

The conclusion is open and clear: the tradesman cannot be too careful of his 
credit, he cannot buy it too dear, or be too careful to preserve it: it is in vain to 
maintain it by false and loose doing business; by breaking faith, refusing to 
perform agreements, and such shuffling things as those; the greatest monarch in 
Europe could not so preserve his credit. 

Nothing but probity will support credit; just, and fair, and honourable dealings 
give credit, and nothing but the same just, and fair, and honourable dealings will 
preserve it. 


CHAPTER XXV 


OF THE TRADESMAN’S PUNCTUAL PAYING HIS BILLS AND 
PROMISSORY NOTES UNDER HIS HAND, AND THE CREDIT HE GAINS 
BY IT 


As I said that credit is maintained by just and honourable dealing, so that just 
dealing depends very much upon the tradesman’s punctual payment of money in 
all the several demands that are upon him. The ordinary demands of money upon 
a tradesman are— 

I. Promises of money for goods bought at time. 

II. Bills drawn upon him; which, generally speaking, are from the country, that 
is to say, from some places remote from where he lives. Or, 

III]. Promissory notes under his hand, which are passed oftentimes upon 
buying goods: bought also at time, as in the first head. 

IV. Bonds bearing interest, given chiefly for money borrowed at running 
interest. 

1. Promises of money for goods bought at time. This indeed is the loosest 
article in a tradesman’s payments; and it is true that a tradesman’s credit is 
maintained upon the easiest terms in this case of any other that belongs to trade; 
for in this case not one man in twenty keeps to his time; and so easy are 
tradesmen to one another, that in general it is not much expected, but he that 
pays tolerably well, and without dunning, is a good man, and in credit; shall be 
trusted any where, and keeps up a character in his business: sometimes he pays 
sooner, sometimes later, and is accounted so good a customer, that though he 
owes a great deal, yet he shall be trusted any where, and is as lofty and touchy if 
his credit be called in question, as if he paid all ready money. 

And, indeed, these men shall often buy their goods as cheap upon the credit of 
their ordinary pay, as another man shall that brings his money in his hand; and it 
is reasonable it should be so, for the ready-money man comes and buys a parcel 
here and a parcel there, and comes but seldom, but the other comes every day, 
that is to say, as often as he wants goods, buys considerably, perhaps deals for 
two or three thousand pounds a-year with you, and the like, and pays currently 
too. Such a customer ought indeed to be sold as cheap to, as the other chance 
customer for his ready money. In this manner of trade, I say, credit is maintained 
upon the easiest terms of any other, and yet here the tradesman must have a great 


care to keep it up too; for though it be the easiest article to keep up credit in, yet 
even in this article the tradesman may lose his credit, and then he is undone at 
once; and this is by growing (what in the language of trade is called) long- 
winded, putting off and putting off continually, till he will bear dunning; then his 
credit falls, his dealer that trusted him perhaps a thousand pounds previously, 
that esteemed him as good as ready money, now grows sick of him, declines 
him, cares not whether he deals with him or no, and at last refuses to trust him 
any longer. Then his credit is quite sunk and gone, and in a little after that his 
trade is ruined and the tradesman too; for he must be a very extraordinary 
tradesman that can open his shop after he has outlived his credit: let him look 
which way he will, all is lost, nobody cares to deal with him, and, which is still 
worse, nobody will trust him. 

2. Bills drawn upon him from the country, that is to say, from some places 
remote from where he now dwells: it is but a little while ago since those bills 
were the loosest things in trade, for as they could not be protested, so they would 
not (in all their heats) always sue for them, but rather return them to the person 
from whom they received them. 

In the meantime, let the occasion be what it will, the tradesman ought on all 
occasions to pay these notes without a public recalling and returning them, and 
without hesitation of any kind whatsoever. He that lets his bills lie long unpaid, 
must not expect to keep his credit much after them. 

Besides, the late law for noting and protesting inland bills, alters the case very 
much. Bills now accepted, are protested in form, and, if not punctually paid, are 
either returned immediately, or the person on whom they are drawn is liable to 
be sued at law; either of which is at best a blow to the credit of the acceptor. 

A tradesman may, without hurt to his reputation, refuse to accept a bill, for 
then, when the notary comes he gives his reasons, namely, that he refuses to 
accept the bill for want of advice, or for want of effects in his hands for account 
of the drawer, or that he has not given orders to draw upon him; in all which 
cases the non-acceptance touches the credit of the drawer; for in trade it is 
always esteemed a dishonourable thing to draw upon any man that has not 
effects in his hands to answer the bill; or to draw without order, or to draw and 
not give advice of it; because it looks like a forwardness to take the remitter’s 
money without giving him a sufficient demand for it, where he expects and 
ought to have it. 

A tradesman comes to me in London, and desires me to give him a Dill 
payable at Bristol, for he is going to the fair there, and being to buy goods there, 
he wants money at Bristol to pay for them. If I give him a bill, he pays me down 
the money upon receipt of it, depending upon my credit for the acceptance of the 


bill. If I draw this bill where I have no reason to draw it, where I have no 
demand, or no effects to answer it, or if I give my correspondent no advice of it, 
I abuse the remitter, that is, the man whose money I take, and this reflects upon 
my credit that am the drawer, and the next time this tradesman wants money at 
Bristol fair, he will not come to me. ‘No,’ says he, ‘his last bills were not 
accepted.’ Or, if he does come to me, then he demands that he should not pay his 
money till he has advice that my bills are accepted. 

But, on the other hand, if bills are right drawn, and advice duly given, and the 
person has effects in his hands, then, if he refuses the bill, he says to the notary 
he does not accept the bill, but gives no reason for it, only that he says 
absolutely, ‘I will not accept it—you may take that for an answer;’ or he adds, ‘I 
refuse to accept it, for reasons best known to myself.’ This is sometimes done, 
but this does not leave the person’s credit who refuses, so clear as the other, 
though perhaps it may not so directly reflect upon him; but it leaves the case a 
little dubious and uncertain, and men will be apt to write back to the person who 
sent the bill to inquire what the drawer says to it, and what account he gives, or 
what character he has upon his tongue for the person drawn upon. 

As the punctual paying of bills when accepted, is a main article in the credit of 
the acceptor, so a tradesman should be very cautious in permitting men to draw 
upon him where he has not effects, or does not give order; for though, as I said, 
it ought not to affect his reputation not to accept a bill where it ought not to be 
drawn, yet a tradesman that is nice of his own character does not love to be 
always or often refusing to accept bills, or to have bills drawn upon him where 
he has no reason to accept them, and therefore he will be very positive in 
forbidding such drawing; and if, notwithstanding that, the importunities of the 
country tradesman oblige him to draw, the person drawn upon will give smart 
and rough answers to such bills; as particularly, ‘I refuse to accept this bill, 
because I have no effects of the drawer’s to answer it.’ Or thus, ‘I refuse to 
accept this bill, because I not only gave no orders to draw, but gave positive 
orders not to draw.’ Or thus, ‘I neither will accept this bill, nor any other this 
man shall draw;’ and the like. This thoroughly clears the credit of the acceptor, 
and reflects grossly on the drawer. 

And yet, I say, even in this case a tradesman does not care to be drawn upon, 
and be obliged to see bills presented for acceptance, and for payment, where he 
has given orders not to draw, and where he has no effects to answer. 

It is the great error of our country manufacturers, in many, if not in most, parts 
of England at this time, that as soon as they can finish their goods, they hurry 
them up to London to their factor, and as soon as the goods are gone, 
immediately follow them with their bills for the money, without waiting to hear 


whether the goods are come to a market, are sold, or in demand, and whether 
they are likely to sell quickly or not; thus they load the factor’s warehouse with 
their goods before they are wanted, and load the factor with their bills, before it 
is possible that he can have gotten cash in his hand to pay them. 

This is, first, a direct borrowing money of their factor; and it is borrowing, as 
it were, whether the factor will lend or no, and sometimes whether he can or no. 
The factor, if he be a man of money, and answers their bills, fails not to make 
them pay for advancing; or sells the goods to loss to answer the bills, which is 
making them pay dear for the loan; or refuses their bills, and so baulks both their 
business and their credit. 

But if the factor, willing to oblige his employers, and knowing he shall 
otherwise lose their commission, accepts the bills on the credit of the goods, and 
then, not being able to sell the goods in time, is also made unable to pay the bills 
when due—this reflects upon his credit, though the fault is indeed in the drawer 
whose effects are not come in; and this has ruined many an honest factor. 

First, it has hurt him by drawing large sums out of his cash, for the supply of 
the needy manufacturer, who is his employer, and has thereby made him unable 
to pay his other bills currently, even of such men’s drafts who had perhaps good 
reason to draw. 

Secondly, it keeps the factor always bare of money, and wounds his 
reputation, so that he pays those very bills with discredit, which in justice to 
himself he ought not to pay at all, and the borrower has the money, at the 
expense of the credit of the lender; whereas, indeed, the reproach ought to be to 
him that borrows, not to him that lends—to him that draws where there are no 
effects to warrant his draft, not to him that pays where he does not owe. 

But the damage lies on the circumstances of accepting the bill, for the factor 
lends his employer the money the hour he accepts the bill, and the blow to his 
credit is for not paying when accepted. When the bill is accepted, the acceptor is 
debtor to the person to whom the bill is payable, or in his right to every indorser; 
for a bill of exchange is in this case different from a bond, namely, that the right 
of action is transferable by indorsement, and every indorser has a right to sue the 
acceptor in his own name, and can transfer that right to another; whereas in a 
bond, though it be given to me by assignment, I must sue in the name of the first 
person to whom the bond is payable, and he may at any time discharge the bond, 
notwithstanding my assignment. 

Tradesmen, then, especially such as are factors, are unaccountably to blame to 
accept bills for their employers before their goods are sold, and the money 
received, or within reach: if the employers cannot wait, the reproach should lie 
on them, not on the factor; and, indeed, the manufacturers all over England are 


greatly wrong in that part of their business; for, not considering the difference 
between a time of demand and a time of glut, a quick or a dead market, they go 
on in the same course of making, and, without slackening their hands as to 
quantity, crowd up their goods, as if it were enough to them that the factor had 
them, and that they were to be reckoned as sold when they were in his hands: but 
would the factor truly represent to them the state of the market—that there are 
great quantities of goods in hand unsold, and no present demand, desiring them 
to slack their hands a little in making; and at the same time back their directions 
in a plain and positive way, though with respect too, by telling them they could 
accept no more bills till the goods were sold. This would bring the trade into a 
better regulation, and the makers would stop their hands when the market 
stopped; and when the merchant ceased to buy, the manufacturers would cease 
to make, and, consequently, would not crowd or clog the market with goods, or 
wrong their factors with bills. 

But this would require a large discourse, and the manufacturers’ objections 
should be answered, namely, that they cannot stop, that they have their particular 
sets of workmen and spinners, whom they are obliged to keep employed, or, if 
they should dismiss them, they could not have them again when a demand for 
goods came, and the markets revived, and that, besides, the poor would starve. 

These objections are easy to be answered, though that is not my present 
business; but thus far it is to my purpose—it is the factor’s business to keep 
himself within compass: if the goods cannot be sold, the maker must stay till 
they can; if the poor must be employed, the manufacturer is right to keep them at 
work if he can; but if he cannot, without oppressing the factor, then he makes the 
factor employ them, not himself; and I do not see the factor has any obligation 
upon him to consider the spinners and weavers, especially not at the expense of 
his own credit, and his family’s safety. 

Upon the whole, all tradesmen that trade thus, whether by commission from 
the country, or upon their own accounts, should make it the standing order of 
their business not to suffer themselves to be overdrawn by their employers, so as 
to straiten themselves in their cash, and make them unable to pay their bills 
when accepted. It is also to be observed, that when a tradesman once comes to 
suffer himself to be thus overdrawn, and sinks his credit in kindness to his 
employer, he buys his employment so dear as all his employer can do for him 
can never repay the price. 

And even while he is thus serving his employer, he more and more wounds 
himself; for suppose he does (with difficulty) raise money, and, after some 
dunning, does pay the bills, yet he loses in the very doing it, for he never pays 
them with credit, but suffers in reputation by every day’s delay. In a word, a 


tradesman that buys upon credit, that is to say, in a course of credit, such as I 
have described before, may let the merchant or the warehouse-keeper call two or 
three times, and may put him off without much damage to his credit; and if he 
makes them stay one time, he makes it up again another, and recovers in one 
good payment what he lost in two or three bad ones. 

But in bills of exchange or promissory notes, it is quite another thing; and he 
that values his reputation in trade should never let a bill come twice for payment, 
or a note under his hand stay a day after it is due, that is to say, after the three 
days of grace, as it is called. Those three days, indeed, are granted to all bills of 
exchange, not by law, but by the custom of trade: it is hard to tell how this 
custom prevailed, or when it began, but it is one of those many instances which 
may be given, where custom of trade is equal to an established law; and it is so 
much a law now in itself, that no bill is protested now, till those three days are 
expired; nor is a bill of exchange esteemed due till the third day; no man offers 
to demand it, nor will any goldsmith, or even the bank itself, pay a foreign bill 
sooner. But that by the way. 

Bills of exchange being thus sacred in trade, and inland bills being (by the late 
law for protesting them, and giving interest and damage upon them) made, as 
near as can be, equally sacred, nothing can be of more moment to a tradesman 
than to pay them always punctually and honourably. 

Let no critic cavil at the word honourably, as it relates to trade: punctual 
payment is the honour of trade, and there is a word always used among 
merchants which justifies my using it in this place; and that is, when a merchant 
draws a bill from abroad upon his friend at London, his correspondent in London 
answering his letter, and approving his drawing upon him, adds, that he shall be 
sure to honour his bill when it appears; that is to say, to accept it. 

Likewise, when the drawer gives advice of his having drawn such a bill upon 
him, he gives an account of the sum drawn, the name of the person it is payable 
to, the time it is drawn at, that is, the time given for payment, and he adds thus 
—’T doubt not your giving my bill due honour;’ that is, of accepting it, and 
paying it when it is due. 

This term is also used in another case in foreign trade only, namely—a 
merchant abroad (say it be at Lisbon, or Bourdeaux) draws a bill of £300 sterling 
upon his correspondent at London: the correspondent happens to be dead, or is 
broke, or by some other accident the bill is not accepted; another merchant on 
the Exchange hearing of it, and knowing, and perhaps corresponding with, the 
merchant abroad who drew the bill, and loth his credit should suffer by the bill 
going back protested, accepts it, and pays it for him. This is called accepting it 
for the honour of the drawer; and he writes so upon the bill when he accepts it, 


which entitles him to re-draw the same with interest upon the drawer in Lisbon 
or Bourdeaux, as above. 

This is, indeed, a case peculiar to foreign commerce, and is not often practised 
in home trade, and among shopkeepers, though sometimes I have known it 
practised here too: but I name it on two accounts, first—to legitimate the word 
honourable, which I had used, and which has its due propriety in matters of 
trade, though not in the same acceptation as it generally receives in common 
affairs; and, secondly, to let the tradesman see how deeply the honour, that is, 
the credit of trade, is concerned in the punctual payment of bills of exchange, 
and the like of promissory notes; for in point of credit there is no difference, 
though in matter of form there is. 

There are a great many variations in the drawing bills from foreign countries, 
according as the customs and usages of merchants direct, and according as the 
coins and rates of exchange differ, and according as the same terms are 
differently understood in several places; as the word usance, and two usance, 
which is a term for the number of days given for payment, after the date of the 
bill; and though this is a thing particularly relating to merchants, and to foreign 
commerce, yet as the nature of bills of exchange is pretty general, and that 
sometimes an inland tradesman, especially in seaport towns, may be obliged to 
take foreign accepted bills in payment for their goods; or if they have money to 
Spare (as sometimes it is an inland tradesman’s good luck to have), may be asked 
to discount such bills—I say, on this account, and that they may know the value 
of a foreign bill when they see it, and how far it has to run, before it has to be 
demanded, I think it not foreign to the case before me, to give them the 
following account:— 

1. As to the times of payment of foreign bills of exchange, and the terms of art 
ordinarily used by merchants in drawing, and expressed in the said bills: the 
times of payment are, as above, either— 

(1.) At sight; which is to be understood, not the day it is presented, but three 
days (called days of grace) after the bill is accepted: (2.) usance: (3.) two usance. 

Usance between London and all the towns in the States Generals’ dominions, 
and also in the provinces now called the Austrian Netherlands [Belgium], is one 
month. And two usance is two months; reckoning not from the acceptance of the 
bill, but from the date of it. Usance between London and Hamburgh is two 
months, Venice is three months; and double usance, or two usance, is double that 
time. Usance payable at Florence or Leghorn, is two months; but from thence 
payable at London, usance is three months. Usance from London to Rouen or 
Paris, is one month; but they generally draw at a certain number of days, usually 
twenty-one days’ sight. Usance from London to Seville, is two months; as 


likewise between London and Lisbon, and Oporto, to or from. Usance from 
Genoa to Rome is payable at Rome ten days after sight. Usance between 
Antwerp and Genoa, Naples or Messina, is two months, whether to or from. 
Usance from Antwerp or Amsterdam, payable at Venice, is two months, payable 
in bank. 

There are abundance of niceties in the accepting and paying of bills of 
exchange, especially foreign bills, which I think needless to enter upon here; but 
this I think I should not omit, namely— 

That if a man pays a bill of exchange before it is due, though he had accepted 
it, if the man to whom it was payable proves a bankrupt after he has received the 
money, and yet before the bill becomes due, the person who voluntarily paid the 
money before it was due, shall be liable to pay it again to the remitter; for as the 
remitter delivered his money to the drawer, in order to have it paid again to such 
person as he should order, it is, and ought to be, in his power to divert the 
payment by altering the bill, and make it payable to any other person whom he 
thinks fit, during all the time between the acceptance and the day of payment. 

This has been controverted, I know, in some cases, but I have always found, 
that by the most experienced merchants, and especially in places of the greatest 
business abroad, it was always given in favour of the remitter, namely, that the 
right of guiding the payment is in him, all the time the bill is running; and no bill 
can or ought to be paid before it is due, without the declared assent of the 
remitter, signified under his hand, and attested by a public notary. There are, I 
say, abundance of niceties in the matter of foreign exchanges, and in the manner 
of drawing, accepting, and protesting bills; but as I am now speaking with, and 
have confined my discourse in this work to, the inland tradesmen of England, I 
think it would be as unprofitable to them to meddle with this, as it would be 
difficult to them to understand it. 

I return, therefore, to the subject in hand, as well as to the people to whom I 
have all along directed my discourse. 

Though the inland tradesmen do not, and need not, acquaint themselves with 
the manner of foreign exchanges, yet there is a great deal of business done by 
exchange among ourselves, and at home, and in which our inland trade is chiefly 
concerned; and as this is the reason why I speak so much, and repeat it so often 
to the tradesman for whose instruction I am writing, that he should maintain the 
credit of his bills, so it may not be amiss to give the tradesman some directions 
concerning such bills. 

He is to consider, that, in general, bills pass through a number of hands, by 
indorsation from one to another, and that if the bill comes to be protested 
afterwards and returned, it goes back again through all those hands with this 


mark of the tradesman’s disgrace upon it, namely, that it has been accepted, but 
that the man who accepted it is not able to pay it, than which nothing can expose 
the tradesman more. 

He is to consider that the grand characteristic of a tradesman, and by which his 
credit is rated, is this of paying his bills well or ill. If any man goes to the 
neighbours or dealers of a tradesman to inquire of his credit, or his fame in 
business, which is often done upon almost every extraordinary occasion, the first 
question is, ‘How does he pay his bills?’ As when we go to a master or mistress 
to inquire the character of a maid-servant, one of the first questions generally is 
of her probity, ‘Is she honest?’ so here, if you would be able to judge of the man, 
your first question is, ‘What for a paymaster is he? How does he pay his 
bills?’—strongly intimating, and, indeed, very reasonably, that if he has any 
credit, or any regard to his credit, he will be sure to pay his bills well; and if he 
does not pay his bills well, he cannot be sound at bottom, because he would 
never suffer a slur there, if it were possible for him to avoid it. On the other 
hand, if a tradesman pays his bills punctually, let whatever other slur be upon his 
reputation, his credit will hold good. I knew a man in the city, who upon all 
occasions of business issued promissory notes, or notes under his hand, at such 
or such time, and it was for an immense sum of money that he gave out such 
notes; so that they became frequent in trade, and at length people began to carry 
them about to discount, which lessened the gentleman so much, though he was 
really a man of substance, that his bills went at last at twenty per cent, discount 
or more; and yet this man maintained his credit by this, that though he would 
always take as much time as he could get in these notes, yet when they came due 
they were always punctually paid to a day; no man came twice for his money. 

This was a trying case, for though upon the multitude of his notes that were 
out, and by reason of the large discount given upon them, his credit at first 
suffered exceedingly, and men began to talk very dubiously of him, yet upon the 
punctual discharge of them when due, it began presently to be taken notice of, 
and said openly how well he paid his notes; upon which presently the rate of his 
discount fell, and in a short time all his notes were at par; so that punctual 
payment, in spite of rumour, and of a rumour not so ill grounded as rumours 
generally are, prevailed and established the credit of the person, who was indeed 
rich at bottom, but might have found it hard enough to have stood it, if, as his 
bills had a high discount upon them, they had been ill paid too. All which 
confirms what I have hitherto alleged, namely, of how much concern it is for a 
tradesman to pay his bills and promissory notes very punctually. 

I might argue here how much it is his interest to do so, and how it enables him 
to coin as many bills as he pleases—in short, a man whose notes are currently 


paid, and the credit of whose bills is established by their being punctually paid, 
has an infinite advantage in trade; he is a bank to himself; he can buy what 
bargains he pleases; no advantage in business offers but he can grasp at it, for his 
notes are current as another man’s cash; if he buys at time in the country, he has 
nothing to do but to order them to draw for the money when it is due, and he 
gains all the time given in the bills into the bargain. 

If he knows what he buys, and how to put it off, he buys a thousand pounds’ 
worth of goods at once, sells them for less time than he buys at, and pays them 
with their own money. I might swell this discourse to a volume by itself, to set 
out the particular profit that such a man may make of his credit, and how he can 
raise what sums he will, by buying goods, and by ordering the people whom he 
is to pay in the country, to draw bills on him. Nor is it any loss to those he buys 
of, for as all the remitters of money know his bills, and they are currently paid, 
they never scruple delivering their money upon his bills, so that the countryman 
or manufacturer is effectually supplied, and the time given in the bill is the 
property of the current dealer on whom they are drawn. 

But, then, let me add a caution here for the best of tradesmen not to neglect— 
namely, as the tradesman should take care to pay his bills and notes currently, 
so, that he may do it, he must be careful what notes he issues out, and how he 
suffers others to draw on him. He that is careful of his reputation in business, 
will also be cautious not to let any man he deals with over draw him, or draw 
upon him before the money drawn for his due. And as to notes promissory, or 
under his hand, he is careful not to give out such notes but on good occasions, 
and where he has the effects in his hand to answer them; this keeps his cash 
whole, and preserves his ability of performing and punctually paying when the 
notes become due; and the want of this caution has ruined the reputation of a 
tradesman many times, when he might otherwise have preserved himself in as 
good credit and condition as other men. 

All these cautions are made thus needful on account of that one useful maxim, 
that the tradesman’s all depends upon his punctual complying with the payment 
of his bills. 
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AND WHAT IF THE PRETENDER SHOULD 
COME? 


OR SOME CONSIDERATIONS, &c. 


If the danger of the pretender is really so great as the noise which some make 
about it seems to suppose, if the hopes of his coming are so well grounded, as 
some of his friends seem to boast, it behoves us who are to be the subjects of the 
approaching revolution, which his success must necessarily bring with it, to 
apply ourselves seriously to examine what our part will be in the play, that so we 
may prepare ourselves to act as becomes us, both with respect to the government 
we are now under, and with respect to the government we may be under, when 
the success he promises himself shall (if ever it shall) answer his expectation. 

In order to this it is necessary to state, with what plainness the circumstances 
of the case will admit, the several appearances of the thing itself. 1. As they are 
offered to us by the respective parties who are for or against it. 2. As they really 
appear by an impartial deduction from them both, without the least bias either to 
one side or other; that so the people of Britain may settle and compose their 
thoughts a little in this great, and at present popular, debate; and may neither be 
terrified nor affrighted with mischiefs, which have no reason nor foundation in 
them, and which give no ground for their apprehensions; and, on the other hand, 
may not promise to themselves greater things from the pretender, if he should 
come hither, than he will be able to perform for them. In order to this we are to 
consider the pretender in his person and in his circumstances. 1. The person who 
we Call the pretender; it has been so much debated, and such strong parties have 
been made on both sides to prove or disprove the legitimacy of his birth, that it 
seems needless here to enter into that dispute; the author of the Review, one of 
the most furious opposers of the name and interest of the pretender, openly 
grants his legitimacy, and pretends to argue against his admission from 
principles and foundations of his own forming; we shall let alone his principles 
and foundations here, as we do his arguments, and only take him by the handle 
which he fairly gives us, viz., that he grants the person of the pretender 
legitimate; if this be so, if the person we contend about be the lawful true son of 
King James’s queen, the dispute whether he be the real son of the king will be 
quite out of the question; because by the laws of Great Britain, and of the whole 


world, a child born in wedlock shall inherit, as heir of the mother’s husband, 
whether begotten by him, as his real father, or not. Now to come at the true 
design of this work, the business is, to hear, as above, what either side have to 
say to this point. The friends of his birth and succession argue upon it thus, if the 
person be lawfully begotten, that is, if born really of the body of the queen 
dowager, during the life of King James, he was without any exception his lawful 
son; if he was his lawful son, he was his lawful heir; if he was his lawful heir, 
why is he not our lawful king? Since hereditary right is indefeasible, and is lately 
acknowledged to be so; and that the doctrine of hereditary right being 
indefeasible, is a Church of England doctrine ever received by the church, and 
inseparable from the true members of the church, the contrary being the 
stigmatizing character of republicans, king-killers, enemies to monarchy, 
presbyterians, and fanatics. The enemies of the birth and succession of the 
person called the pretender argue upon it thus, that he is the lawfully begotten, or 
son born really of the body of the queen dowager of the late King James, they 
doubt; and they are justified in doubting of it, because no sufficient steps were 
taken in the proper season of it, either before his birth, to convince such persons 
as were more immediately concerned, to know the truth of it, that the queen was 
really with child, which might have been done past all contradiction at that time, 
more than ever after; or at his birth, to have such persons as were more 
immediately concerned, such as her present majesty, &c., thoroughly convinced 
of the queen being really delivered of a child, by being present at the time of the 
queen’s labour and delivery. This being omitted, which was the affirmative, say 
they, which ought to have been proved, we ought not to be concerned in the 
proof of the negative, which by the nature of the thing could not be equally 
certain; and therefore we might be justly permitted to conclude that the child was 
a spurious, unfair production, put upon the nation; for which reason we reject 
him, and have now, by a legal and just authority, deposed his father and him, and 
settled the succession upon the house of Hanover, being protestants. 

The matter of his title standing thus, divides the nation into two parties, one 
side for, and the other against the succession, either of the pretender, or the 
house of Hanover, and either side calling the other the pretender; so that if we 
were to use the party’s language, we must say, one side is for, and the other side 
against, either of the pretenders; what the visible probabilities of either of these 
claims succeeding are, is not the present case; the nation appears at this time 
strangely agitated between the fears of one party, and the hopes of the other, 
each extenuating and aggravating, as their several parties and affections guide 
them, by which the public disorder is very much increased; what either of them 
have to allege is our present work to inquire; but more particularly what are the 


real or pretended advantages of the expected reign of him, who we are allowed 
to distinguish by the name of the pretender; for his friends here would have very 
little to say to move us to receive him, it they were not able to lay before us such 
prospects of national advantages, and such, views of prosperity, as would be 
sufficient to prevail with those who have their eyes upon the good of their 
country, and of their posterity after them. 

That then a case so popular, and of so much consequence as this is, may not 
want such due supports as the nature of the thing will allow, and especially since 
the advantages and good consequences of the thing itself are so many, and so 
easy to be seen as his friends allege; why should not the good people of Britain 
be made easy, and their fears be turned into peaceable satisfaction, by seeing that 
this devil may not be so black as he is painted; and that the noise made of the 
pretender, and the frightful things said of his coming, and of his being received 
here, may not be made greater scarecrows to us than they really are; and after all 
that has been said, if it should appear that the advantages of the pretender’s 
succession are really greater to us, and the dangers less to us, than those of the 
succession of Hanover, then much of their difficulties would be over, who, 
standing neuter as to persons, appear against the pretender, only because they are 
made to believe strange and terrible things of what shall befall the nation in case 
of his coming in, such as popery, slavery, French power, destroying of our 
credit, and devouring our funds (as that scandalous scribbler, the Review, has 
been labouring to suggest), with many other things which we shall endeavour to 
expose to you, as they deserve. If, we say, it should appear then that the dangers 
and disadvantages of the pretender’s succession are less than those of the house 
of Hanover, who, because of an act of Parliament, you know must not be called 
pretenders, then there will remain nothing more to be said on that score, but the 
debate must be of the reasonableness and justice on either side, for their 
admittance; and there we question not but the side we are really pleading for will 
have the advantage. 

To begin, then, with that most popular and affrighting argument now made use 
of, as the bugbear of the people, against several other things besides jacobitism, 
we mean French greatness. It is most evident that the fear of this must, by the 
nature of the thing, be effectually removed upon our receiving the pretender; the 
grounds and reasons why French greatness is rendered formidable to us, and so 
much weight supposed to be in it, that like the name of Scanderberg, we fright 
our very children with it, lie only in this, that we suggest the king of France 
being a professed enemy to the peace and the liberty of Great Britain, will most 
certainly, as soon as he can a little recover himself, exercise all that formidable 
power to put the pretender upon us, and not only to place him upon the throne of 


Great Britain, but to maintain and hold him up in it, against all the opposition, 
either of the people of Britain or the confederate princes leagued with the elector 
of Hanover, who are in the interest of his claim, or of his party. Now, it is 
evident, that upon a peaceable admitting this person, whom they call the 
pretender, to receive and enjoy the crown here, all that formidable power 
becomes your friend, and the being so must necessarily take off from it 
everything that is called terrible; forasmuch as the greater terror and amusement 
the power we apprehend really carries with it, the greater is the tranquillity and 
satisfaction which accrues to us, when we have the friendship of that power 
which was so formidable to us before: the power of France is represented at this 
time very terrible, and the writers who speak of it apply it warm to our 
imaginations, as that from whence we ought justly to apprehend the 
impossibility of keeping out the pretender, and this, notwithstanding they allow 
themselves at the same time to suppose all the confederate powers of Europe to 
be engaged, as well by their own interest, as by the new treaties of barrier and 
guarantee, to support and to assist the claim of the elector of Hanover, and his 
party. Now, if this power be so great and so formidable, as they allege, will it 
not, on the other side, add a proportion of increase to our satisfaction, that this 
power will be wholly in friendship and league with us; and engaged to concern 
itself for the quieting our fears of other foreign invaders; forasmuch as having 
once concerned itself to set the person of the pretender upon the throne, it cannot 
be supposed but it shall be equally concerned to support and maintain him in that 
possession, as what will mightily conduce to the carrying on the other projects of 
his greatness and glory with the rest of Europe; in which it will be very much his 
interest to secure himself from any opposition he might meet with from this 
nation, or from such as might be rendered powerful by our assistance. An 
eminent instance we have of this in the mighty efforts the French nation have 
made for planting, and preserving when planted, a grandson of France upon the 
throne of Spain; and how eminent are the advantages to France from the success 
of that undertaking; of what less consequence then would it be to the august 
monarchy of France, to secure and engage to himself the constant friendship and 
assistance of the power of Great Britain, which he would necessarily do, by the 
placing this person upon the throne, who would thereby in gratitude be engaged 
to contribute his utmost in return to the king of France, for the carrying on his 
glorious designs in the rest of Europe. While, then, we become thus necessary to 
the king of France, reason dictates that he would be our fast friend, our constant 
confederate, our ally, firmly engaged to secure our sovereign, and protect our 
people from the insults and attempts of all the world; being thus engaged 
reciprocally with the king of France, there must necessarily be an end of all the 


fears and jealousies, of all the apprehensions and doubts, which now so amuse 
us, and appear so formidable to us from the prospect of the power and greatness 
of France; then we shall on the contrary say to the world, the stronger the king of 
France is, the better for the king of England; and what is best for the king, must 
be so for his people; for it is a most unnatural way of arguing, to suppose the 
interest of a king, and of his people, to be different from one another. 

And is not this then an advantage incomparably greater to Britain, when the 
pretender shall be upon the throne, than any we can propose to ourselves in the 
present uneasy posture of affairs, which it must be acknowledged we are in now, 
when we cannot sleep in quiet, for the terrible apprehensions of being overrun by 
the formidable power of France. 

Let us also consider the many other advantages which may accrue to this 
nation, by a nearer conjunction, and closer union with France, such as increase 
of commerce, encouragement of manufactures, balance of trade; every one 
knows how vast an advantage we reaped by the French trade in former times, 
and how many hundred thousand pounds a year we gained by it, when the 
balance of trade between us and France ran so many millions of livres annually 
against the French by the vast exportation of our goods to them, and the small 
import which we received from them again, and by the constant flux of money in 
specie, which we drew from them every year, upon court occasions, to the 
inexpressible benefit of the nation, and enriching of the subject, of which we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter more fully. 

In the meantime it were to be wished that our people who are so bugbeared 
with words, and terrified with the name of French, French power, French 
greatness, and the like, as if England could not subsist, and the queen of England 
was not able to keep upon her throne any longer than the king of France pleased, 
and that her majesty was going to be a mere servant to the French king, would 
consider that this is an unanswerable argument for the coming of the pretender, 
that we may make this so formidable prince our friend, have all his power 
engaged in our interest, and see him going on hand in hand with us, in the 
securing us against all sorts of encroachments whatsoever; for if the king of 
France be such an invincible mighty monarch, that we are nothing in his eyes or 
in his hands; and that neither Britain, or all the friends Britain can make, are able 
to deliver us from him; then it must be our great advantage to have the pretender 
be our king, that we may be out of the danger of this formidable French power 
being our enemy; and that, on the other hand, we may have so potent, so 
powerful, so invincible a prince be our friend. The case is evidently laid down to 
every common understanding, in the example of Spain; till now, the Spaniards 
for many ages have been overrun and impoverished by their continued wars with 


the French, and it was not doubted but one time or other they would have been 
entirely conquered by the king of France, and have become a mere province of 
France; whereas now, having but consented to receive a king from the hands of 
the invincible monarch, they are made easy as to the former danger they were 
always in, axe now most safe under the protection of France; and he who before 
was their terror, is now their safety, and being safe from him it appears they are 
so from all the world. 

Would it not then be the manifest advantage of this nation to be likewise 
secured from the dangerous power of France, and make that potentate our fast 
friend, who it is so apparent we are not able to resist as an enemy? This is 
reducing the French power the softest way, if not the best and shortest way; for if 
it does not reduce the power itself, it brings it into such a circumstance, as that 
all the terror of it is removed, and we embrace that as our safety and satisfaction, 
which really is, and ought to be, our terror and aversion; this must of necessity 
be our great advantage. 

How strange is it that none of our people have yet thought of this way of 
securing their native country from the insults of France? Were but the pretender 
once received as our king, we have no more disputes with the king of France, he 
has no pretence to invade or disturb us; what a quiet world would it be with us in 
such a case, when the greatest monarch in the universe should be our fast friend, 
and be in our interest to prevent any of the inconveniences which might happen 
to us from the disgust of other neighbours, who may be dissatisfied with us upon 
other accounts. As to the terrible things which some people fright us, and 
themselves with, from the influence which French councils may have upon us, 
and of French methods of government being introduced among us; these we 
ought to esteem only clamours and noise, raised by a party to amuse and affright 
us; for pray let us inquire a little into them, and see if there be any reason for us 
to be so terrified at them; suppose they were really what is alleged, which we 
hope they are not; for example, the absolute dominion of the king of France over 
his subjects, is such, say our people, as makes them miserable; well, but let us 
examine then, are we not already miserable for want of this absolute dominion? 
Are we not miserably divided? Is not our government miserably weak? Are we 
not miserably subjected to the rabbles and mob? Nay, is not the very crown 
mobbed here every now and then, into whatever our sovereign lord the people 
demand? Whereas, on the contrary, we see France entirely united as one man; no 
virulent scribblers there dare affront the government; no impertinent p ments 
there disturb the monarch with their addresses and representations; no 
superiority of laws restrain the administration; no insolent lawyers talk of the 
sacred constitution, in opposition to the more sacred prerogative; but all with 





harmony and general consent agree to support the majesty of their prince, and 
with their lives and fortunes; not in complimenting sham addresses only, but in 
reality, and effectually, support the glory of their great monarch. In doing this 
they are all united together so firmly, as if they had but one heart and one mind, 
and that the king was the soul of the nation: what if they are what we foolishly 
call slaves to the absolute will of their prince? That slavery to them is mere 
liberty? They entertain no notion of that foolish thing liberty, which we make so 
much noise about; nor have they any occasion of it, or any use for it if they had 
it; they are as industrious in trade, as vigorous in pursuit of their affairs, go on 
with as much courage, and are as well satisfied when they have wrought hard 
twenty or thirty years to get a little money for the king to take away, as we are to 
get it for our wives and children; and as they plant vines, and plough lands, that 
the king and his great men may eat the fruit thereof, they think it as great a 
felicity as if they eat it themselves. The badge of their poverty, which we make 
such a noise of, and insult them about so much, viz., their wooden shoes, their 
peasants make nothing of it; they say they are as happy in their wooden shoes, as 
our people are with their luxury and drunkenness; besides, do not our poor 
people wear iron shoes, and leather doublets, and where is the odds between 
them? All the business, forsooth, is this trifle we call liberty, which rather than 
be plagued with so much strife and dissension about it as we are, who would be 
troubled with; now, it is evident the peace and union which we should enjoy 
under the like methods of government here, which we hope for under the happy 
government of the pretender, must needs be a full equivalent for all the 
pretended rights and privileges which we say we shall lose; and how will our 
rights and privileges be lost? Will they not rather be centred in our common 
receptacle, viz., the sovereign, who is, according to the king of France’s happy 
government, the common magazine of universal privilege, communicating it to, 
and preserving it for, the general use of his subjects, as their safety and 
happiness requires. Thus he protects their commerce, encourages their foreign 
settlements, enlarges their possessions abroad, increases their manufactures, 
gives them room for spreading their numerous race over the world; at home he 
rewards arts and sciences, cultivates learning, employs innumerable hands in the 
labours of the state, and the like; what if it be true that all they gain is at his 
mercy? Does he take it away, except when needful, for the support of his glory 
and grandeur, which is their protection? Is it not apparent, that under all the 
oppressions they talk so much of, the French are the nation the most improved 
and increased in manufactures, in navigation, in commerce, within these fifty 
years, of any nation in the world? And here we pretend liberty, property, 
constitutions, rights of subjects, and such stuff as that, and with all these fine 


gewgaws, which we pretend propagate trade, and increase the wealth of the 
nation, we are every day declining, and become poor; how long will this nation 
be blinded by their own foolish customs? And when will they learn to know, that 
the absolute government of a virtuous prince, who makes the good of his people 
his ultimate end, and esteems their prosperity his glory, is the best, and most 
godlike, government in the world. 

Let us then be no more rendered uneasy with the notions, that with the 
pretender we must entertain French methods of government, such as tyranny and 
arbitrary power; tyranny is no more tyranny, when improved for the subjects’ 
advantage: perhaps when we have tried it we may find it as much for our good 
many ways, nay, and more too, than our present exorbitant liberties, especially 
unless we can make a better use of them, and enjoy them, without being always 
going by the ears about them, as we see daily, not only with our governors, but 
even with one another; a little French slavery, though it be a frightful word 
among us, that is, being made so by custom, yet may do us a great deal of good 
in the main, as it may teach us not to over (under) value our liberties when we 
have them, so much as sometimes we have done; and this is not one of the least 
advantages which we shall gain by the coming of the pretender, and 
consequently one of the good reasons why we should be very willing to receive 
him. 

The next thing which they fill us with apprehensions of in the coming of the 
pretender, is the influence of French councils, which they construe thus, viz., 
That the pretender being restored here by the assistance of France, will not only 
rule us by French methods, viz., by French tyranny, but in gratitude to his 
restorer he will cause us to be always ready with English blood and treasure to 
assist and support the French ambition in the invasions he will ever be making 
upon Europe, and in the oppressions of other nations; till at last he obtain the 
superiority over them all, and turn upon us too, devouring the liberties of Europe 
in his so long purposed and resolved universal monarchy. As to the gratitude of 
the pretender to the king of France, why should you make that a crime? Are not 
all people bound in honour to retaliate kindness? And would you have your 
prince be ungrateful to him that brought him hither? By the same rule, you 
would expect he could be ungrateful to us that receive him; besides, if it be so 
great an advantage to us to have him brought in, we shall be all concerned also 
in gratitude to the king of France for helping us to him; and sure we shall not 
decline making a suitable return to him for the kindness; and is this anything 
more than common? Did we not pay the Dutch six hundred thousand pounds 
sterling for assisting the late King William? And did we not immediately embark 
with them in the war against the king of France? And has not that revolution cost 


the nation one hundred millions of British money to support it? And shall we 
grudge to support the pretender and his benefactor, at the same expense, if it 
should be needful, for carrying on the new scheme of French liberty, which 
when that time comes may be in a likely and forward way to prevail over the 
whole world, to the general happiness of Europe. 

There seems to be but one thing more which those people, who make such a 
clamour at the fears of the pretender, take hold of, and this is religion; and they 
tell us that not only French government, and French influence, but French 
religion, that is to say, popery, will come upon us; but these people know not 
what they talk of, for it is evident that they shall be so far from being loaded with 
religion, that they will rather obtain that so long desired happiness, of having no 
religion at all. This we may easily make appear has been the advantage which 
has been long laboured for in this nation; and as the attainments we are arrived 
to of that kind are very considerable already, so we cannot doubt but that if once 
the pretender were settled quietly among us, an absolute subjection, as well of 
religious principles, as civil liberties, to the disposal of the sovereign, would take 
place. This is an advantage so fruitful of several other manifest improvements, 
that though we have not room in this place to enlarge upon the particulars, we 
cannot doubt but it must be a most grateful piece of news to a great part of the 
nation, who have long groaned under the oppressions and cruel severities of the 
clergy, occasioned by their own strict lives, and rigorous virtue, and their 
imposing such austerities and restraints upon the people; and in this particular 
the clamour of slavery will appear very scandalous in the nation, for the slavery 
of religion being taken off, and an universal freedom of vice being introduced, 
what greater liberty can we enjoy. 

But we have yet greater advantages attending this nation by the coming of the 
pretender than any we have yet taken notice of; and though we have not room in 
this short tract to name them all, and enlarge upon them as the case may require, 
yet we cannot omit such due notice of them, as may serve to satisfy our readers, 
and convince them how much they ought to favour the coming of the pretender, 
as the great benefit to the whole nation; and therefore we shall begin with our 
brethren of Scotland; and here we may tell them, that they, of all the parts of this 
island, shall receive the most evident advantages, in that the setting the pretender 
upon the throne shall effectually set them free from the bondage they now groan 
under, in their abhorred subjection to England by the union, which may, no 
question, be declared void, and dissolved, as a violence upon the Scottish nation, 
as soon as ever the pretender shall be established upon the throne; a few words 
may serve to recommend this to the Scots, since we are very well satisfied we 
shall be sure to oblige every side there by it: the opposition all sides made to the 


union at the time of the transaction of the union in the parliament there, cannot 
but give us reason to think thus; and the present scruple, even the presbyterians 
themselves make, of taking the abjuration, if they do not, as some pretend, 
assure us that the said presbyterian nonjurors are in the interest of the pretender, 
yet they undeniably prove, and put it out of all question, that they are ill-pleased 
with the yoke of the union, and would embrace every just occasion of being 
quietly and freely discharged from the fetters which they believe they bear by 
the said union; now there is no doubt to be made, but that upon the very first 
appearance of the pretender, the ancient kingdom of Scotland should recover her 
former well-known condition, we mean, of being perfectly free, and depending 
upon none but the king of France. How inestimable an advantage this will be to 
Scotland, and how effectually he will support and defend the Scots against their 
ancient enemies, the English, forasmuch as we have not room to enlarge upon 
here, we may take occasion to make out more particularly on another occasion. 
But it may not be forgotten here, that the union was not only justly distasteful to 
the Scots themselves, but also to many good men, and noble patriots of the 
church, some of whom entered their protests against passing and confirming, or 
ratifying the same, such as the late Lord Hav sham, and the right wise and 
right noble E of Nott , whose reasons for being against the said union, 
besides those they gave in the house of p s, which we do by no means mean 
to reflect upon in the least in this place; we say, whose other reasons for 
opposing the said union were founded upon an implacable hatred to the Scots 
kirk, which has been established thereby: it may then not admit of any question, 
but that they would think it a very great advantage to be delivered from the 
same, as they would effectually be by the coming of the pretender; wherefore by 
the concurring judgment of these noble and wise persons, who on that account 
opposed the union, the coming of the pretender must be an inexpressible 
advantage to this nation; nor is the dissolving the union so desirable a thing, 
merely as that union was an establishing among us a wicked schismatical 
presbyterian generation, and giving the sanction of the laws to their odious 
constitution, which we esteem (you know) worse than popery; but even on civil 
accounts, as particularly on account of the p s of Scotland, who many of 
them think themselves egregiously maltreated, and robbed of their birthright, as 
p s, and have expressed themselves so in a something public manner. Now 
we cannot think that any of these will be at all offended that all this new 
establishment should be revoked; nay, we have heard it openly said, that the 
Scots are so little satisfied with the union at this time, that if it were now to be 
put to the vote, as it was before, whether they should unite with England, or no, 
there would not be one man in fifteen, throughout Scotland, that would vote for 




















it. If then it appears that the whole nation thus seems to be averse to the union, 
and by the coming in of this most glorious pretender that union will be in all 
appearance dissolved, and the nation freed from the incumbrance of it, will any 
Scots man, who is against the union, refuse to be for the pretender? Sure it 
cannot be; I know it is alleged, that they will lay aside their discontent at the 
union, and unite together against the pretender, because that is to unite against 
popery; we will not say what a few, who have their eyes in their heads, may do; 
but as the generality of the people there are not so well reconciled together, as 
such a thing requires, it is not unlikely that such a uniting may be prevented, if 
the pretender’s friends there can but play the game of dividing them farther, as 
they should do; to which end it cannot but be very serviceable to them to have 
the real advantages of receiving the pretender laid before them, which is the true 
intent and meaning of the present undertaking. 

But we have more and greater advantages of the coming of the pretender, and 
such as no question will invite you to receive him with great satisfaction and 
applause; and it cannot be unnecessary to inform you, for your direction in other 
cases, how the matter, as to real and imaginary advantage, stands with the nation 
in this affair; and First, the coming of the pretender will at once put us all out of 
debt. These abomination whigs, and these bloody wars, carried on so long for 
little or nothing, have, as is evident to our senses now, (whatever it was all 
along), brought a heavy debt upon the nation; so that if what a known author 
lately published is true, the government pays now almost six millions a year to 
the common people for interest of money; that is to say, the usurers eat up the 
nation, and devour six millions yearly; which is paid, and must be paid now for a 
long time, if some kind turn, such as this of the coming of the pretender, or such 
like, does not help us out of it; the weight of this is not only great, insuperably 
great, but most of it is entailed for a terrible time, not only for our age, but 
beyond the age of our grandchildren, even for ninety-nine years; by how much 
the consideration of this debt is intolerable and afflicting to the last degree, by so 
much the greater must the obligation be to the person who will ease the nation of 
such a burden, and therefore we place it among the principal advantages which 
we are to receive from the admission of the pretender, that he will not fail to rid 
us of this grievance, and by methods peculiar to himself deliver us from so great 
a burden as these debts are now, and, unless he deliver us, are like to be to the 
ages to come; whether he will do this at once, by remitting most graciously to 
the nation the whole payment, and consequently take off the burden brevi manu, 
as with a sponge wiping out the infamous score, leaving it to fall as fate directs, 
or by prudent degrees, we know not, nor is it our business to determine it here; 
no doubt the doing it with a jerk, as we call it, comme une coup de grace, must 


be the most expeditious way; nay, and the kindest way of putting the nation out 
of its pain; for lingering deaths are counted cruel; and though une coup d’eclat 
may make an impression for the present, yet the astonishment is soonest over; 
besides, where is the loss to the nation in this sense? though the money be 
stopped from the subject on one hand, if it be stopped to the subjects on the 
other, the nation loses or gains nothing: we know it will be answered, that it is 
unjust, and that thousands of families will be ruined, because they who lose, will 
not be those who gain. But what is this to the purpose in a national revolution; 
unjust! alas! is that an argument? Go and ask the pretender! Does not he say you 
have all done unjustly by him? and since the nation in general loses nothing, 
what obligation has he to regard the particular injury that some families may 
sustain? And yet farther, is it not remarkable, that most part of the money is paid 
by the cursed party of whigs, who from the beginning officiously appeared to 
keep him from his right? And what obligation has he upon him to concern 
himself for doing them right in particular, more than other people? But to avoid 
the scandal of partiality, there is another thought offers to our view, which the 
nation is beholding to a particular author for putting us in mind of; if it be unjust 
that we should suppose the pretender shall stop the payment on both sides, 
because it is doing the whigs wrong, since the tories, who perhaps being chiefly 
landed men, pay the most taxes; then, to keep up a just balance, he need only 
continue the taxes to be paid in, and only stop the annuities and interest which 
are to be paid out. Thus both sides having no reason to envy or reproach one 
another with hardships, or with suffering unequally; they may every one lose 
their proportion, and the money may be laid up in the hands of the new 
sovereign, for the good of the nation. 

This being thus happily proposed, we cannot pass over the great advantages 
which would accrue to this nation in such a case, by having such a mass of 
money laid up in the exchequer at the absolute command of a most gracious 
French sovereign. But as these things are so glorious, and so great, as to admit of 
no complete explication in this short tract, give us leave, O people of Great 
Britain, to lay before you a little sketch of your future felicity, under the 
auspicious reign of such a glorious prince, as we all hope, and believe the 
pretender to be. 1. You are to allow, that by such a just and righteous shutting up 
of the exchequer in about seven years’ time, he may be supposed to have 
received about forty millions sterling from his people, which not being to be 
found in specie in the kingdom, will, for the benefit of circulation, enable him to 
treasure up infinite funds of wealth in foreign banks, a prodigious mass of 
foreign bullion, gold, jewels, and plate, to be ready in the tower, or elsewhere, to 
be issued upon future emergency, as occasion may allow. This prodigious wealth 


will necessarily have these happy events, to the infinite satisfaction and 
advantage of the whole nation, and the benefit of which I hope none will be so 
unjust, or ungrateful, to deny. 1. It will for ever after deliver this nation from the 
burden, the expense, the formality, and the tyranny, of parliaments. No one can 
perhaps at the first view be rightly sensible of the many advantages of this 
article, and from how many mischiefs it will deliver this nation. 1. How the 
country gentlemen will be no longer harassed to come, at the command of every 
court occasion, and upon every summons by the prince’s proclamation, from 
their families and other occasions, whether they can be spared from their wives, 
&c., or no, or whether they can trust their wives behind them, or no; nay, 
whether they can spare money or no for the journey, or whether they must come 
carriage paid or no; then they will no more be unnecessarily exposed to long and 
hazardous journeys, in the depth of winter, from the remotest corners of the 
island, to come to London, just to give away the country’s money, and go home 
again; all this will be dispensed with by the kind and gracious management of 
the pretender, when he, God bless us, shall be our more gracious sovereign. 2. In 
the happy consequence of the demise of parliaments, the country will be eased of 
that intolerable burden of travelling to elections, sometimes in the depth of 
winter, sometimes in the middle of their harvest, whenever the writs of elections 
arbitrarily summons them. 3. And with them the poor gentlemen will be eased of 
that abominable grievance of the nation, viz., the expense of elections, by which 
so many gentlemen of estates have been ruined, so many innocent people, of 
honest principles before, have been debauched, and made mercenary, partial, 
perjured, and been blinded with bribes to sell their country and liberties to who 
bids most. It is well known how often, and yet how in vain, this distemper has 
been the constant concern of parliaments for many ages, to cure, and to provide 
sufficient remedies for. Now if ever the effectual remedy for this is found out, to 
the inexpressible advantage of the whole nation; and this perhaps is the only cure 
for it that the nature of the disease will admit of; what terrible havock has this 
kind of trade made among the estates of the gentry, and the morals of the 
common people? 4. How also has it kept alive the factions and divisions of the 
country people, keeping them in a constant agitation, and in triennial 
commotions? So that what with forming new interests, and cultivating old, the 
heats and animosities never cease among the people. But once set the pretender 
upon the throne, and let the funds be but happily stopped, and paid into his 
hands, that he may be in no more need of a parliament, and all these distempers 
will be cured as effectually as a fever is cured by cutting off the head, or as a 
halter cures the bleeding at the nose. How infatuated then is this nation, that they 
should so obstinately refuse a prince, by the nature of whose circumstances, and 


the avowed principles of whose party, we are sure to obtain such glorious things, 
such inestimable advantages, things which no age, no prince, no attempt of 
parties, or endeavour, though often aimed at of ministers of state, have ever been 
able to procure for us. 2. This amassing of treasure, by the stopping the funds on 
one hand, and the receiving the taxes on the other, will effectually enable the 
pretender to set up, and effectually maintain, that glorious, and so often-desired 
method of government, au coup de canon, Anglice, a standing army. This we 
have the authority of the ancient borough of Carlisle, that it is the safety of the 
prince, and the glory of the nation, as appears by their renowned address to King 
James II. Then we should see a new face of our nation, and Britain would no 
more be a naked nation, as it has formerly been; then we should have numerous 
and gallant armies surrounding a martial prince; ready to make the world, as well 
as his own subjects, tremble; then our inland counties would appear full of royal 
fortifications, citadels, forts, and strong towns; the beauty of the kingdom, and 
awe of factious rebels: it is a strange thing that this refractory people of ours 
could never be made sensible how much it is for the glory and safety of this 
nation that we should be put into a posture of defence against ourselves: it has 
been often alleged, that this nation can never be ruined but with their own 
consent: if then we are our own enemies, is it not highly requisite that we should 
be put in a position to have our own ruin prevented? And that since it is apparent 
we are no more fit to be trusted with our own liberties, having a natural and a 
national propensity to destroy and undo ourselves, and may be brought to 
consent to our own ruin, we should have such princes, as for the future know 
how to restrain us, and how reasonable is it to allow them forces to do so? 

We might enlarge here upon the great and certain advantages of this best of 
governments, a standing army; we might go back to the Persian, Grecian, and 
Roman empires, which had never arrived to such a pitch of glory if the people 
and nations whom they subdued had been able to nose them with such trifles as 
what we call constitution, national right, ancient privileges, and the like; we 
might descend also to particular advantages of government, which it is hoped we 
may attain to in Britain when the pretender arrives, some of which are grown 
obsolete, and out of use, by custom, and long possession of those troublesome 
things called liberties; among these may be reckoned, 

1. The whole kingdom will be at once eased of that ridiculous feather-cap’s 
expense of militia and trained-bands, which serve for little else but to justify the 
picking the peoples’ pockets, with an annual tax of trophy-money, and every 
now and then putting the city of London and parts adjacent, to ten thousand 
pound charge, to beat drums, and shoot muskets, for nothing; when, on the 
contrary, you shall in the blessed revolution we now invite you to, have all this 


done gratis, by the standing troops kept constantly in pay; and your lieutenancy 
may lay down their commissions among the rest of non-significants of the 
nation. 

2. You shall be for ever out of danger of being ridden again by the mob, your 
meeting-houses shall no more be the subject of the enraged rabbles; nor shall the 
bank of England desire the drums to beat at midnight to raise a guard for 
Grocers’ hall; your new monarch will suffer none to insult or plunder the city but 
himself; and as the city itself shall never want soldiers, (how should it, when the 
whole kingdom shall become a garrison?) the money in the bank shall always be 
defended by a strong guard, who shall, whenever there is any danger of its being 
too safe, convey it, for its eminent security, from Grocers’-alley to the Tower, or 
to the exchequer, where it shall not fail to be kept for the advantage of the 
public. 

3. Again; upon this happy change we shall immediately be delivered from that 
most infamous practice of stock-jobbing, of which so much has been said to so 
little purpose; for the funds being turned all into one general stock, and the 
prince being himself your security, you may even write upon all your companies 
this general phrase, viz., No transfer, as they do when the books are shut up at 
the bank, or East-India house; so as all the rivers of water are swallowed up in 
the sea, as one ocean, to which they are all tending, so all these petty cheats will 
be engulfed at once in the general ocean of state trick, and the Exchange-alley 
men may justly be said to buy the bear-skin ever after. 

4. When (which is a blessing we fear we cannot hope for before) we may 
expect to be delivered from the throng of virulent and contumacious libels which 
now infest our streets; and the libellers themselves being most exemplarily 
punished, for a terror to the rest, will not dare to affront the government with 
ballads and balderdash; if an impudent fellow dares lift up his pen against the 
authority and power of his prince, he shall instantly feel the weight of that power 
to crush him, which he ought before to have feared; and pamphleteers shall then 
not be whipped and pilloried, but hanged; and when two or three of them have 
suffered that way, it is hoped those wholesome severities may put an effectual 
stop to the noise and clamour they now make in the nation; above all, the hands 
of the government will then be set free from the fetters of law; and it shall not be 
always necessary for the ministers of state to proceed by all the forms of the 
courts of justice, in such cases, by which the scribblers of the age pretend to 
stand it out against the government, and put their own construction upon their 
libels. But when these happy days arrive, juries and judges shall find and 
determine in these and all other cases, bring verdicts, and give sentence, as the 
prince in his royal justice shall direct. 


We might enter here upon a long list of other happy circumstances we shall all 
arrive to, and of great advantages not here named, which the coming in of the 
pretender shall infallibly bring us to the enjoyment of, particularly in matters of 
religion, civil right, property, and commerce; but the needful brevity of this tract 
will not admit of it, we shall only add one thing more, which gives weight to all 
the rest, viz., that the certainty of these things, and of their being the natural 
consequences of the bringing in the pretender, adds to the certain felicity of that 
reign. This sums up the happiness of the pretender’s reign; we need not talk of 
security, as the Review has done, and pretend he is not able to give us security 
for the performance of anything he promises; every man that has any sense of 
the principles, honour, and justice of the pretender, his zeal for the Roman 
catholic cause, his gratitude to his benefactor, the French king, and his love to 
the glory and happiness of his native country, must rest satisfied of his 
punctually performing all these great things for us; to ask him security, would be 
not to affront him only, but to affront the whole nation; no man can doubt him; 
the nature of the thing allows that he must do us all that kindness; he cannot be 
true to his own reason without it; wherefore this treaty executes itself, and 
appears so rational to believe, that whoever doubts it may be supposed to doubt 
even the veracity of James the Just. 

What unaccountable folly then must those people be guilty of, who stand so 
much in the way of their own and their country’s happiness, as to oppose, or 
pretend to argue against, the receiving this glorious prince, and would be for 
having Dutch men and foreigners forsooth to come, and all under the notion of 
their being protestants? To avoid and detect which fallacy, we shall in our next 
essay enter into the examination of the religion and orthodox principles of the 
person of the pretender, and doubt not to make it out, for the satisfaction of all 
tender consciences, that he is a true protestant of the church of England, 
established by law, and that in the very natural primitive sense of that phrase as 
it was used by his royal predecessor, of famous and pious memory, Charles II. 
and as such, no doubt, he will endeavour for the recovery of the crown, 
which crown, if he obtains it, you see what glorious things he may do for 
himself, and us. 

Quam si non tenuit magnis tamen excidit ausis. 





AN ANSWER TO A QUESTION THAT NOBODY 
THINKS OF 


VIZ. 
But what if the QUEEN should die? 


That we are to have a peace, or that the peace is made, what sort of peace, or 
how it has been brought about; these are questions the world begins to have done 
with, they have been so much, so often, and to so little purpose banded about, 
and tossed like a shuttlecock, from one party to another; the parties themselves 
begin to want breath to rail and throw scandal. Roper and Ridpath, like two Tom 
T—men, have thrown night-dirt at one another so long, and groped into so many 
Jakes’s up to their elbows to find it, that they stink now in the nostrils of their 
own party. They are become perfectly nauseous to read; the nation is surfeited of 
them, and the people begin to be tired with ill-using one another. Would any 
tolerable face appear upon things, we might expect the people would be inclined 
to be easy; and were the eyes of some great men open, they may see this was the 
opportunity they never had before, to make the nation easy, and themselves safe. 
The main thing which agitates the minds of men now, is the protestant 
succession and the pretender. Much pains have been taken on both sides to 
amuse the world about this remaining dispute; one side to make us believe it is 
safe, and the other to convince us it is in danger. Neither side hath been able to 
expatiate upon the part they affirm. Those who say the protestant succession is 
secure, have not yet shown us any step taken, since these new transactions, for 
its particular security. Those who say it is in danger, have not so clearly 
determined, even among themselves, from what particular head of public 
management that danger chiefly proceeds. Both these uncertainties serve to 
perplex us, and to leave the thing more undetermined than consists with the 
public ease of the people’s minds. To contribute something to that ease, and 
bring those whose place it is to consider of ways to make the people easy in this 
case, this work is made public. Possibly, the question propounded may not meet 
with a categorical answer. But this is certain, it shall show you more directly 
what is the chief question which the substance of things before us is like to turn 
upon; and to which all our questions seem to tend. Were the great difficulty of 
the succession brought to a narrow compass, though we might spend fewer 


words about it, we should sooner come to a direct answer. Before I come to the 
great and chief question upon which this affair so much seems to turn, it seems 
needful to put the previous question upon which so much debate has been among 
us, and let that be examined. This previous question is this: Is there any real 
danger of the protestant succession? Is there any danger that the pretender shall 
be brought in upon us? Is there any danger of popery and tyranny, by restoring 
the son, as they call him, of abdicated King James? This is the previous question, 
as we may now Call it. It is well known that there are some people among us, 
who are so far from allowing that there is any such danger as the said question 
mentions, that they will have it to be a token of disaffection to the government to 
put the question, and are for loading whoever shall offer to start such a question, 
with characters and party-marks odious to good men, such as incendiary, 
promoter of discontents, raiser of faction, divider of the people, and the like: 
names which the writer of these sheets, at the same time, both contemns and 
abhors. He cannot see that he is any enemy to the queen, in inquiring as 
diligently as possible, whether there are any attempts to depose her, or dangerous 
prospects of bringing in the hated rival of her glory and dominion. It is so far 
from that, that it is apparently the duty of every true subject of her majesty, to 
inquire seriously, whether the public peace, the queen’s safety, her throne, or her 
person, is in any danger from the wicked design of her, and her people’s 
enemies. Wherefore, and for the joint concern every protestant Briton has in this 
thing, I shall make no difficulty, plainly and seriously to state, and to answer this 
previous question, viz., Whether there is any danger of the protestant succession 
from the present measures, and from the present people concerned? I am not 
ignorant of what has been said by some, to prove that the present ministry cannot 
be suspected of having any view to the pretender in any of their measures. The 
best reason which I have seen given upon that subject, is, that it is not their 
interest; and that as we have not found them fools that are blind to their own 
interest; that either do not understand, or pursue it. This we find handled sundry 
ways, by sundry authors, and very much insisted upon as a foundation for us to 
build upon. We shall give our thoughts upon it with plainness, and without fear 
or favour. Good manners require we should speak of the ministry with all due 
regard to their character and persons. This, a tract designed to inquire seriously 
of a weighty and essential, not a trifling thing, which requires but a trifling 
examination; nor shall it be handled here with satire and scurrility. We approve 
neither of the flatteries of one side, nor the insultings of the other. We shall 
readily and most willingly join with those who are of opinion that it is not the 
interest of the ministry to be for the pretender, and that the ministry are not blind 
to, or careless of, their own interest; and consequently, that the ministry cannot 


be for the pretender. This I hope may be called a direct answer. When I say 
“cannot,” I must not be understood potentially, that they have no moral capacity; 
but they cannot without such inconsistencies, contradictions, and improbable 
things happening in, which render it highly irrational so much as to suppose it of 
them. To shut the door against any possibility of cavil, it may be needful also to 
take it with us as we go, what we mean by the words “be for” the pretender; and 
this can be no otherwise understood, than to have a design, however remote, and 
upon whatever views, to bring him in to possess the throne of these kingdoms. 
The matter then being laid down thus, as sincerely and plainly as possible, we 
come to the question point-blank, and think it our duty to say with the greatest 
sincerity, that we do not believe the ministry are in any kind, or with any 
prospect, near or remote, acting for or with a design or view to bring in the 
pretender. Having granted this, we must, however, to prevent any breaking in, by 
way of cavil on one hand, or triumph on the other, subjoin immediately, that we 
do not in the least grant by this that the protestant succession is in no danger, 
even from several of the measures now taken in the world. It is far from any 
reflection upon the ministry to say that, however they may act upon a right 
sincere principle for the protestant succession in all they do, which, as above, we 
profess to believe, yet that many of the tools they make use of are of another 
make, and have no edge to cut any other way; no thoughts to move them towards 
any other end; no other centre, which they can have any tendency to; that the 
pretender’s interest is the magnet which draws them by its secret influence to 
point to him as their pole; that they have their aim at his establishment here, and 
own it to be their aim; and as they are not shy to profess it among themselves, so 
their conduct in many things makes it sufficiently public. This is not meant as 
any reflection upon the ministry for making use of such men: the late ministry 
did the same, and every ministry will, and must employ men sometimes, not as 
they always join with them in their politic principles, but as either the men are 
found useful in their several employments, or as the ministry may be under other 
circumstances, which makes it necessary to them to employ them. Nor, as the 
Review well enough observed, does it follow that because the ministry have 
employed or joined with jacobites in the public affairs, that therefore they must 
have done it with a jacobite principle. But let the ministry employ these men by 
what necessity, or upon what occasion they will, though it may not follow that 
the ministry are therefore for the pretender, yet it does not also follow that there 
is no danger of the protestant succession from the employing those sort of 
people: For, what if the queen should die? 

The ministry, it is hoped, are established in the interest of their queen and 
country; and therefore it has been argued, that supposing the ministry had the 


pretender in their eye, yet that it is irrational to suggest that they can have any 
such view during the life of her present majesty. Nay, even those professed 
jacobites, who we spoke of just now, cannot be so ungrateful to think of 
deposing the queen, who has been so bountiful, so kind, so exceeding good to 
them, as in several cases to suffer them to be brought into the management of her 
own affairs, when by their character they might have been thought dangerous, 
even to her person; thus winning and engaging them by her bounty, and the 
confidence that has been placed in them, not to attempt anything to her 
prejudice, without the most monstrous ingratitude, without flying in the face of 
all that sense of honour and obligation, which it is possible for men of common 
sense to entertain. And it can hardly be thought that even papists themselves, 
under the highest possessions of their religious zeal, can conquer the native 
aversions they must have to such abominable ingratitude, or to think of bringing 
in the pretender upon this protestant nation, even while the queen shall be on the 
throne. But though this may, and some doubt that also, tie up their hands during 
the queen’s life, yet they themselves give us but small reason to expect anything 
from them afterward, and it will be hard to find anybody to vouch for them then. 
These very jacobites, papists, and professed enemies to the revolution, may be 
supposed upon these pretensions to be quiet, and offer no violence to the present 
establishment while her majesty has the possession, and while that life lasts, to 
which they are so much indebted for her royal goodness and clemency. But what 
would they do if the queen should die? 

Come we next to the French king. We are told, that not the French king only, 
but even the whole French nation, are wonderfully forward to acknowledge the 
obligation they are under to the justice and favour which they have received 
from her majesty, in the putting an end to the war; a war which lay heavy upon 
them, and threatened the very name of the French nation with ruin, and much 
more threatened the glory of the French court, and of their great monarch, with 
an entire overthrow, a total eclipse. A war which, by their own confession, it was 
impossible for them long to have supported the expenses of, and which, by the 
great superiority of the allies, became dreadful to them, and that every campaign 
more than the other; a war which they were in such pain to see the end of, that 
they tried all the powers and courts in Christendom, who were the least neutral, 
to engage a mediation in order to a treaty, and all in vain; and a war which, if her 
majesty had not inclined to put an end to, must have ended perhaps to the 
disadvantage and confusion of both France and Spain, if not of all Christendom. 
The obligations the French are under for the bringing this war to so just and 
honourable a conclusion are not at all concealed. Nay, the French themselves 
have not been backward to make them public. The declarations made by the 


French king of his sincerity in the overtures made for a general peace, the 
protestations of his being resolved to enter into an entire confidence, and a 
league offensive and defensive with the queen’s majesty for the preservation of 
the peace of Christendom, his recognition of her majesty’s just right to the 
crown, his entering into articles to preserve the union, acknowledging the ninth 
electorate in favour of the house of Hanover, and joining in the great affair of the 
protestant succession. As these all convince the world of the necessity his affairs 
were reduced to, and the great advantages accruing to him by a peace, so they 
seem to be so many arguments against our fears of the French entering into any 
engagements against the crown of Britain, much less any against the possession 
of the queen during her life. Not that the honour and sincerity of the king of 
France is a foundation fit for her majesty or her people to have any dependence 
upon; and the fraction of former treaties by that court, when the glory of that 
monarch, or his particular views of things has dictated such opportunity to him 
as he thought fit to close with, are due cautions to us all not to have any 
dependence of that kind. But the state of his affairs, and the condition the war 
has reduced him to, may give us some ground to think ourselves safe on that 
side. He knows what power he has taken off from his enemies in making peace 
with her majesty; he knows very well with what loss he sits down, how his 
affairs are weakened, and what need he has to take breath after so terrible a war; 
besides the flame such an action would kindle again in Europe; how it would 
animate this whole British nation against him, in such a manner, and endanger 
bringing in a new war, and perhaps a new confederacy upon him so violently, 
and that before he would be in a condition to match them, that no one can 
reasonably suppose the French king will run the hazard of it. And these things 
may tend to make some people easier than ordinary in the affair of the 
succession, believing that the French king stands in too much need of the favour 
of the queen of Great Britain, whose power it well behoves him to keep in 
friendship with him, and whose nation he will be very cautious of provoking a 
third time, as he has already done twice, to his fatal experience. All these things, 
we Say, May seem pretty well to assure us that nothing is to be feared on that 
side so long as her majesty lives to sit upon the British throne. But all leaves our 
grand question unanswered; and though we may argue strongly for the French 
king’s conduct while the present reign continues, yet few will say, What he will 
do if the queen should die? 

Nay, we may even mention the pretender himself, if he has any about him 
whose councils are fit to be depended upon, and can direct him to make a wise 
and prudent judgment of his own affairs; if he acts by any scope of policy, and 
can take his measures with any foresight; most easy is it for them to see that it 


must be in vain for him to think of making any attempt in Britain during the life 
of the queen, or to expect to depose her majesty, and set himself up. The French 
power, upon which he has already in vain depended, as it has not hitherto been 
able to serve him, or his father, but that their exile has continued now above 
twenty-four years, so much less can he be able to assist him now, while he has 
been brought as it were to kneel to the British court to put an end for him to this 
cruel destructive war; the reason is just spoken to, viz., that this would be to 
rekindle that flame which he has gotten so lately quenched, and which cost him 
so much art, so much management, so much submission to the allies, to 
endeavour the quenching of before. To attack the queen of Great Britain now in 
behalf of the pretender, would not only be in the highest degree ungrateful, 
perfidious, and dishonourable, but would for ever make the British court, as well 
as the whole nation, his violent and implacable enemies; but would also involve 
him again in a new war with all Europe, who would very gladly fall in again 
with Britain to pull down more effectually the French power, which has so long 
been a terror to its neighbours; so that the pretender can expect no help from the 
king of France. As to what the pope, the Spaniard, and a few petty popish 
powers, who might pretend upon a religious prospect to assist him, and with 
whose aid, and the assistance of his party here, he may think fit to hazard an 
attempt here for the crown, it is evident, and his own friends will agree in it, that 
while the queen lives, it is nonsense, and ridiculous for them to attempt it; that it 
would immediately arm the whole nation against them, as one man; and in 
human probability it would, like as his supposed father was served at the 
revolution, be the ruin of his whole interest, and blow him at once quite out of 
the nation. I believe that there are very few who alarm themselves much with the 
fears of the pretender, from the apprehension of his own strength from abroad, or 
from his own party and friends at home here, were they once sure that he should 
receive no assistance from the king of France. If then the king of France cannot 
be reasonably supposed either to be inclined, or be in a condition to appear for 
him, or act in his behalf, during the life of the queen, neither can the pretender, 
say some, unless he is resolved to ruin all his friends, and at last to ruin himself, 
make any attempt of that kind during her majesty’s life. But what if the queen 
should die? 

Having then viewed the several points of the nation’s compass whence our 
danger of jacobite plots and projects against the protestant succession may be 
expected to come, let us now inquire a little of the state of the nation, that we 
make a right estimate of our condition, and may know what to trust to in cases of 
difficulty, as they lie before us. In doing this, as well to avoid giving offence to 
the people now in power, as to the entering into the quarrels which engage the 


present contending parties in this divided nation, we shall allow, however some 
may think fit to question it, the main debate; and grant this for the present as a 
fundamental, viz., That we are in no danger of the pretender during this queen’s 
reign, or during this ministry’s administration under her majesty; and avoiding 
all contention of that kind, shall allow our condition to be safe in every article as 
we go along, for so long as the queen lives, referring the observation of things in 
every head to those who can answer the main question in our title, viz., But what 
if the queen should die? 

First of all, it may be noticed, that the present safety of this nation, whether we 
respect liberty, religion, property, or public safety and prosperity, depends upon 
this one fundamental, viz., that alluding reverently to that text of Scripture, we 
are all built upon the foundation of the late revolution, established law and right 
being the chief corner-stone. By this it is that her majesty is made our queen, the 
entail of the crown being reserved in the remainder to her majesty in the act of 
settlement made at the filling up the vacant throne, and by all those subsequent 
acts which her majesty’s title was confirmed by, during the life of the late king. 
This revolution is that upon which the liberties and religion of this nation were 
rebuilt after the conflagration that was made of them in the calamitous times of 
King Charles II., and King James II., and from hence to the love of liberty which 
is found almost to be naturally placed in the hearts of true Britons; and upon the 
view whereof they have acted all along in the late war, and in all their 
transactions at home has obtained the title of a “revolution principle.” Noting 
this then, as above, that her majesty is our queen by virtue of the revolution, and 
that during her reign that establishment alone must be the foundation of all her 
administration, this must effectually secure us against any apprehension that the 
persons acting under her majesty can act in behalf of the pretender during her 
majesty’s life; for that they must immediately overthrow the throne, turn the 
queen out of it, and renounce the revolution, upon which her majesty’s 
possession is established: as the revolution, therefore, is the base upon which the 
throne of her majesty is established, so her majesty, and all that act under her, 
are obliged to act upon the foot of the said revolution, even will they, nil they, or 
else they sink immediately out of rightful power to act at all; her majesty’s title 
would fall to the ground, their own commissions would from that hour be void; 
they must declare their royal mistress and benefactress a subject to the pretender, 
and all her pretences of rightful possession injurious, and an usurpation. These 
things being so plain, that he that runs may read them, seem to stop all our 
mouths from so much as any suggestion that anybody can attempt to bring in the 
pretender upon us during the life of her present majesty. But what if the queen 
should die? 


Subsequent to the revolution, many essential things are formed by our 
parliaments and government for the public good, on the foundation of which 
much of the present peace of the nation is founded; and while the said 
revolution-foundation stands fast, there is good ground to believe those essential 
points shall be preserved. If then we are satisfied that the revolution principle 
shall subsist as long as the queen lives, then for so long we may have good 
ground to believe we shall enjoy all those advantages and benefits which we 
received from the said revolution. But still, when we look back upon those dear 
privileges, the obtaining of which has cost so much money, and the maintaining 
of which has cost so much blood, we must with a deep sigh reflect upon the 
precarious circumstances of the nation, whose best privileges hang uncertain 
upon the nice and tender thread of royal mortality, and say we are happy while 
these last, and these may last while her majesty shall live. But what if the queen 
should die? 

Let us descend to some other particulars of those blessings which we do enjoy 
purely as the effect of the revolution, and examine in what posture we stand with 
respect to them, and what assurance we have of their continuance: and first, as to 
TOLERATION. This was the greatest and first blessing the nation felt after the 
immediate settlement of the crown, which was established by virtue of the 
revolution engagement, mentioned in the Prince of Orange’s declaration. The 
design of this law, as it was to give liberty for the worship of God to such 
dissenters as could not conform to the Church of England, and to give ease to 
tender consciences, so as by the law itself is expressed; it was to ease the minds 
of their majesties’ subjects, and to give general quiet to the nation, whose peace 
had been frequently disturbed by the violence of persecution. We have seen 
frequent assurances given of the inviolable preservation of this toleration by her 
majesty from the throne in her speeches to the parliament; and during her 
majesty’s reign, we have great reason to hope the quiet of the poor people shall 
not be broken by either repealing that law, or invading the intent and meaning of 
it while in force; and there are a great many reasons to hope that the present 
ministry are so far convinced of the necessity of the said toleration, in order to 
preserve the peace, and the common neighbourhood of people, that they can 
have no thought of breaking in upon it, or any way making the people who enjoy 
it, uneasy. Nay, the rather we believe this, because the ferment such a breach 
would put the whole nation into is not the safest condition the government can 
be in upon any account; and as the ministry cannot be supposed to desire to give 
uneasiness and provocation to the commons, but rather to keep them easy and 
quiet, and prevent the enemies of the present management from having any 
handle to take hold of to foment distractions and disturbances among the people, 


it cannot be thought that they will push at the toleration, so as to deprive the 
people of so considerable a thing. But after the present happy establishment shall 
have received such a fatal blow as that will be of the queen’s death, and when 
popish pretenders, and French influences, shall prevail, it may well be expected 
then, that not toleration of dissenters only, but even of the whole protestant 
religion, may be in danger to be lost; so that, however secure we are of the free 
enjoyment of liberty of religion during the queen’s life, we may be very well 
allowed to ask this question with respect to, not toleration only, but the Church 
of England also, viz., what will become of them, If the queen should die? 

From toleration in England, come we to the constitution of religious affairs in 
Scotland; and here we have different views from what the case in England 
affords us; the powerful interest of jacobitism, if it may be said to be formidable 
anywhere, is so there. The enemies of the revolution are all the implacable 
enemies of the church establishment there: nay, many thousands are the declared 
enemies of the revolution, and of the queen’s being upon the throne, from a mere 
implacable aversion to the presbyterian kirk, which is erected and established by 
that very revolution which has set the queen upon the throne. The union, which 
has yet farther established that presbyterian kirk, is for that reason the aversion 
of the same people, as it is the aversion of the jacobites, by being a farther 
confirmation of the Hanover succession, and a farther fixing the queen upon the 
throne. Now, as it is sure, that as before, while the queen lives, and the 
revolution influence carries its usual force in the kingdoms now united, the 
presbyterian kirk must and will remain, and all the little encroachments which 
have been made upon the kirk, as it may be observed, though they have created 
uneasiness enough, yet they still seem to suppose that the establishment itself 
cannot be overthrown. The union and the revolution settlement remain in 
Scotland, and must remain, as is said; while the queen lives we can have no 
apprehensions of them; the reasons are given above; and as we said before, we 
are to take them for granted in this discourse, to avoid other cavils. While then 
the revolution and the union are to be the foundation of the administration in 
Scotland, the presbyterian established church government there must also remain 
as the only legal kirk constitution, and so long we can entertain no fears of 
anything on that account. But what if the queen should die? 

From such religious concerns as effect presbyterians, and other sectaries, or 
dissenters, as we call them, let us take a look at the remote danger of the Church 
of England. We have had a great deal of distraction in the time of the late 
ministry about the danger of the church; and as it appears by the memorial of the 
church of England, published in those times, and reprinted since; by the sermons 
of Dr. Sacheverell, and the eminent speeches at his trial, that danger was more 


especially suggested to come from the increase of dissenters here, the ministry of 
the whigs, and the establishing presbyterianism in the north of Britain. These 
things being in a great measure now overthrown by the late change of the 
ministry, and the new methods taken in the management of the public affairs, the 
people, who were then supposed to aim at overthrowing the ministry of those 
whigs, are pleased to assure us of the safety and flourishing condition of the 
church now more than ever; while the other party, taking up the like cry of the 
danger of the church, tells us, that now a real visible appearance of danger to the 
church is before us; and that not only to the church of England as such, but even 
to the whole interest and safety of the protestant religion in Britain; that this 
danger is imminent and unavoidable, from the great growth and increase of 
popery, and professed jacobitism in the nation. This indeed they give but too 
great demonstrations of from the spreading of popish agents among us, whose 
professed employment it is to amuse and impose upon the poor country people, 
as well in matters of jacobitism as of religion, and the great successes these 
emissaries of Satan have obtained in several parts of Britain, but especially in the 
north. Now, though we cannot but acknowledge but that much of this alarm is 
justly grounded, and that the endeavours of popish and jacobite agents and 
emissaries in divers parts of Britain are too apparently successful, yet as wise 
men could never see into the reality of such danger, as was by some people 
pretended to be impending over the church in the time of the late ministry, so 
neither can we allow that popery is so evidently at the door at this time, as that 
we should be apprehensive of having the church of England immediately 
transversed, and the protestant religion in Britain: and one great reason for this 
opinion is, that her majesty, who is a zealous professor of the protestant religion, 
and has been bred up in the bosom of the church of England, is so rooted in 
principle, and has declared from her very infancy such horror and aversion to 
popery, that it cannot enter into any true protestant thoughts to apprehend 
anything of that kind, while her majesty lives. But, Lord have mercy upon us! 
What if the queen should die? 

From religious matters, come we next to consider civil interest, liberties, 
privileges, properties; the great article that in the late revolution went always 
coupled in the nation’s negative with that of religion, as if they were woven 
together, and was always cried upon by the mob in one breath, viz., No popery, 
no slavery. The first of these concerns our civil interest; such as the public credit, 
by the occasions of a long and expensive war, and to prevent levying severe 
taxes for the carrying on the war, such as would be grievous to trade, oppressive 
to the poor, and difficult to be paid. The parliament, for the ease of the subjects, 
thought fit, rather to lay funds of interest to raise money upon, by way of loan, 


establishing those interests, payable as annuities and annual payments, for the 
benefit of those who advanced their money for the public service. And to make 
these things current, that the public credit might be sacred, and the people be 
made free to advance their money, all possible assurances of parliament have 
been given, that the payments of interests and annuities shall be kept punctually, 
and exactly according to the acts of parliament, that no misapplications of the 
money shall be made, or converting the money received upon one to make good 
the deficiency of the other; and hitherto the injunctions of that kind have been 
exactly observed, and the payments punctually made, which we call the credit of 
the nation. At the first of the late change, when the new ministry began to act, 
the fright the people were put in upon the suggestion of some, that all the 
parliamentary funds should be wiped off with a sponge, was very considerable; 
and the credit of those funds sunk exceedingly with but the bare apprehension of 
such a blow, the sums being infinitely great, and the number of indigent families 
being incredibly many, whose whole substance lay in those securities, and 
whose bread depended upon those interests being punctually paid; but wiser men 
saw quickly there was no ground for those fears; that the new ministry stood 
upon a foot that could no more be supported without the public credit than those 
that went before them; that especially while they were under a necessity of 
borrowing farther sums, they behoved to secure the punctual paying of the old; 
and by making the people entirely easy, not only take from them the 
apprehensions they were under of losing what they lent already, but make them 
forward and willing to advance more to this purpose, they not only endeavoured 
to give the people all satisfaction that their money was safe, and that the funds 
laid by the parliament in the former ministry should be kept sacred, and the 
payments punctually made, but took care to obtain parliamentary securities, by 
real funds to be settled for the payment of those debts contracted by the former 
ministry, and for which no provision was made before. This was the 
establishment of a fund for payment of the interests of the navy debt, ordnance, 
victualling, transport, &c., to the value of seven or eight millions, which is the 
substance of what we new call the South-sea stock. By this means the public 
credit, which it was suggested would receive such a blow at the Change as that it 
should never recover again, and that it would be impossible for the new ministry 
to raise any needful sums of money for the carrying on the war, or for the public 
occasions, recovered itself so as that the government hath ever since found it 
easy to borrow whatever sums they thought fit to demand, in the same manner as 
before. Now that these loans are safe, no man that weighs the circumstances of 
the ministry and government, and the circumstances of the people, can doubt; the 
first being in a constant necessity of supporting the public credit for the carrying 


on the public affairs, on any sudden emergency that may happen, and being 
liable to the resentment of parliament, if any open infraction should be made 
upon the funds, which touches so nearly the honour of the parliaments, and the 
interest of most of the best families in the nation. While this is the case, we think 
it is not rational to believe that any ministry will venture to attack parliamentary 
credit, in such a manner; and this will eminently be the case as long as her 
majesty sits on the throne. Nor can a thing so barefacedly tyrannical and 
arbitrary, and, above all, dishonourable and unjust, be suggested as possible to 
be attempted in the reign of so just and conscientious a prince; so that we may be 
very willing to allow that there is not the least danger of the public faith being 
broken, the public credit lost, the public funds stopped, or the money being 
misapplied. No cheat, no sponge, while her majesty lives. But, alas for us! What 
if the queen should die? 

From this piece of civil right, come we to those things we call liberties and 
privileges. These may indeed be joined in some respects; but as we are engaged 
in speaking particularly to such points, wherein our present dangers do or do not 
appear, it is proper to mention them apart. Privileges may be distinguished here 
from liberties, as they respect affairs of trade, corporations, parliaments, and 
legislature, &c. Liberty, as they respect laws, establishments, declared right, and 
such like. As to the first, from the revolution to this time, they have not only 
been confirmed, which we had before, but many privileges added to the people, 
some of which are essential to the well-being of the kingdom. All the quo 
warrantos against corporation privileges, the high commission court against the 
church’s privileges extending prerogative in detriment of the subject’s natural 
right, and many such things, which were fatal to the privileges of this protestant 
nation, were laid aside, and received their just condemnation in the revolution; 
and not so only, but the privileges obtained since the revolution by consent of 
parliament, are very considerable; such as the toleration to this part of Britain, 
and the establishment of the church of Scotland; for the north part; in matters of 
religion; such as the triennial election of parliaments; in civil affairs, such as the 
several corporations granted upon really useful foundations in trade; as the bank 
company, &c., and such like. These and many more, which may be named, and 
which these are named only as heads of, are secured to us by law; and those laws 
yet again made sure to us by the honour and veracity of her majesty, and as long 
as her majesty’s life is spared to these nations, we have great reason to believe 
we Shall rather increase than lose our privileges. But what if the queen should 
die? 

Our LIBERTIES, which come next in order, may be summed up in what we 
call legal, and native right; or such as by the natural consequence of a free 


nation, and a just government; or such as by mutual assent and consent of 
sovereign and subject, are become the legal right of the latter. These, needless to 
be enumerated here, are summed up into one; or are expressly enacted by statute 
law, and thereby become fundamental to the constitution. These receive no 
wound, but one of these two ways, either by open infraction and contempt of 
right, or by dispensing arbitrary power; both of which, by the many assurances 
from the throne, by the constant jealousies of parliaments, and the full liberty 
they have more of late than ever taken to examine into, and censure breaches of 
the laws, we are very well assured shall not be attempted in her majesty’s time: 
nay, on the contrary, the superiority, and influence of parliaments over and upon 
the management of public matters, nay, even their influence upon the royal 
majesty of the sovereign, has been such, and has in such a manner insensibly 
increased of late, that the like has never been known or practised in this nation 
for some ages before. We see her majesty declines extending her prerogative, 
either to the detriment of her subjects, in cases civil or religious, and wherein it 
might be so extended; nay, when even the parliament have desired her to extend 
it: so that we have a great satisfaction in the safety of our established liberties, 
and that no tyrannical, arbitrary invasions of right shall be made during her 
majesty’s reign. But what if the queen should die? 

In like manner for our properties, our estates, inheritance, lands, goods, lives, 
liberties, &c. These are effectually secured by laws of the land, and the 
sovereign in this country, having no right, but by law, to any part of the subject’s 
estate, causes that estate to be called PROPERTY. The kings and queens of 
Britain are monarchs limited to act by the laws. When they cease to rule by law, 
the constitution is broken, and they become tyrants, and arbitrary, despotic 
invaders of right. This is declared by the revolution, wherein the rights of the 
subject are openly, not set down only, but claimed, demanded as what justice 
required should be granted to them, and as what the sovereign, as aforesaid, has 
no right, no pretence, no just authority to take, or detain from him. This is the 
great capital and fundamental article of Magna Charta, and the foundation upon 
which all the laws subsequent and consequential to Magna Charta have been 
made. [No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or be disseized of his freehold, 
or liberties, or free customs, or be outlawed, or exiled, or otherwise destroyed; 
nor we will not pass upon him, nor condemn him, but by lawful judgment of his 
peers, or by the law of the land. Magna Charta, cap. xxix.] The words are plain 
and direct; and as to the subject we are now upon, they require no comment, no 
explication. Whatever they do, as to pleading in law the proof of the subject’s 
right to the free possession of his own property, is also the less needful to 
enlarge upon here, because it is acknowledged in full and express terms by the 


sovereign, as well in practice, as in expression. Her majesty, adhering strictly to 
this, as a rule, has from the beginning of her reign made it her golden rule, to 
govern according to law. Nor, while the establishment of the crown itself is built 
upon the legal constitution of this nation, can it be otherwise here: that prince 
that governs here and not by law, may be said rather to oppress than to govern; 
rather to overrule, than to rule over his people. Now it cannot without great and 
unjustifiable violence to her majesty’s just government, be suggested, that we 
are in any danger of oppression during the righteous administration of her 
majesty’s reign. The queen raises no money without act of parliament, keeps up 
no standing army in time of peace, disseizes no man of his property or estate; but 
every man sits in safety under his own vine, and his fig-tree; and we doubt not 
but we shall do as long as her majesty lives. But what if the queen should die? 

Possibly cavils may rise in the mouths of those whose conduct this nice 
question may seem to affect, that this is a question unfit to be asked, and 
questionless such people will have much to say upon that subject; as that it is a 
factious question, a question needless to be answered, and impertinent therefore 
to be asked; that it is a question which respects things remote, and serves only to 
fill the heads of the people with fears and jealousies; that it is a question to 
which no direct answer can be given, and which suggests strange surmises, and 
amuses people about they know not what, and is of no use, but to make people 
uneasy without cause. 

As there is no objection, which is material enough to make, but is material 
enough to answer, so this, although there is nothing of substance in it, may 
introduce something in its answer of substance enough to consider: it is therefore 
most necessary to convince the considering reader of the usefulness and 
necessity of putting this question; and then likewise the usefulness and necessity 
of putting this question NOW at this time; and if it appear to be both a needful 
question itself, and a seasonable question, as to time, the rest of the cavils 
against it will deserve the less regard. That it is a needful question, seems 
justified more abundantly from a very great example, to wit, the practice of the 
whole nation, in settling the succession of the crown. This I take to be nothing 
else but this: the queen having no issue of her body, and the pretender to the 
crown being expelled by law, included in his father’s disastrous flight and 
abdication; when the parliament came to consider of the state of the nation, as to 
government as it now stands; that King William being lately dead, and her 
majesty with universal joy of her people, being received as queen, the safety, and 
the lasting happiness of the nation is so far secured. But what if the queen should 
die? 

The introduction to all the acts of parliaments for settling the crown, implies 


thus much, and speaks directly this language, viz., to make the nation safe and 
easy in case the queen should die: nor are any of these acts of parliament 
impeached of faction, or impertinences; much less of needless blaming the 
people, and filling their heads with fears and jealousies. If this example of the 
parliament is not enough justifying to this inquiry, the well known truth, upon 
which that example of parliament is grounded, is sufficient to justify it, viz., that 
we all know the queen must die. None say this with more concern and regret 
than those who are forwardest to put this question, as being of the opinion above 
said, that, we are effectually secured against the pretender, and against all the 
terrifying consequences of the Frenchified governors, during her majesty’s life. 
But this is evident, the queen is mortal, though crowned with all that flattering 
courtiers can bring together, to make her appear great, glorious, famous, or what 
you please; yet the queen, yea, the queen herself, is mortal, and MUST die. It is 
true, kings and queens are called gods; but this respects their sacred power: 
nothing supposing an immortality attending their persons, for they all die like 
other men, and their dust knows no distinction in the grave. Since then it is most 
certain that the queen must die, and our safety and happiness in this nation 
depends so much upon the stability of our liberties, religion, and aforesaid 
dependencies after her majesty’s life shall end, it cannot be a question offensive 
to any who has any concern in the public good, to inquire into what shall be the 
state of our condition, or the posture of our affairs, when the queen shall die; but 
this is not all neither. As the queen is mortal, and we are assured she must die, so 
we are none of us certain as to be able to know when, or how soon, that disaster 
may happen; at what time, or in what manner. This then, as it may be remote, 
and not a long time; God of his infinite mercy grant it may be long first, and not 
before this difficult question we are upon be effectually and satisfactorily 
answered to the nation; so on the other side, it may be near; none of us know 
how near, the fatal blow may befall us soon, and sooner far than we may be 
ready; for to-day it may come, while the cavilling reader is objecting against our 
putting this question, and calling it unreasonable and needless; while the word is 
in thy very mouth, mayest thou hear the fatal, melancholy news, the queen is 
dead. News that must one time or other be heard; the word will certainly come 
some time or other, to be spoken in the present sense, and to be sure in the time 
they are spoken in. How can any one then say, that it is improper to ask what 
shall be our case, what shall we do, or what shall be done with us, If the queen 
should die? 

But we have another melancholy incident, which attends the queen’s 
mortality, and which makes this question more than ordinarily seasonable to be 
asked at this time; and that is, that not only the queen is mortal, and she must die, 


and the time uncertain; so that she may die, even to-day, before to-morrow, or in 
a very little space of time: but her life is, under God’s providence, at the mercy 
of papists and jacobites’ people; who, the one by their principles, and the other 
by the circumstances of their party, are more than ordinarily to be apprehended 
for their bloody designs against her majesty, and against the whole nation. Nay, 
there seems more reason to be apprehensive of the dangerous attempts of these 
desperate people, at this time, than ever, even from the very reasons which are 
given all along in this work, for our being safe in our privileges, our religious 
and civil rights, during her majesty’s life. It would be mispending your time to 
prove that the papists and jacobite parties in this nation, however they may, as 
we have said, be under ties and obligations of honour, interest, and gratitude, 
&c., not to make attempt upon us during the queen’s life; yet that they are more 
encouraged at this time than ever they were to hope and believe, that when the 
queen shall die, their turn stands next. This, we say, we believe is lost labour to 
speak of: the said people, the popish and tory party, will freely own and oppose 
it. They all take their obligations to the queen to end with her majesty’s life. The 
French king, however in honour and gratitude he may think himself bound not to 
encourage the pretender to insult her majesty’s dominions, while the queen, with 
whom he personally is engaged by treaty, shall remain alive, will think himself 
fully at liberty from those obligations when the queen shall die. If we are not 
misinformed of the French affairs, and of the notions they have in France of 
these things, they are generally no otherwise understood than that the king of 
France is engaged by the peace now in view, not to disturb her majesty’s 
possession during her reign and her life; but that then the pretender’s right is to 
be received everywhere. The pretender himself, howsoever, as above said, he 
may despair of his success in attempting to take possession during the queen’s 
life, will not fail to assume new hopes at her majesty’s death: so much then of 
the hopes of popery and French power; so much of the interest of the pretender 
depending upon the single thread of life of a mortal person; and we being well 
assured that they look upon her majesty only as the incumbent in a living, or 
tenant for life in an estate, what is more natural, than in this case for us to 
apprehend danger to the life of the queen; especially to such people, who are 
known not to make much consciences of murdering princes, with whom the 
king-killing doctrine is so universally received, and who were so often detected 
of villanous practices and plots against the life of Queen Elizabeth, her majesty’s 
famous predecessor, and that upon the same foundation, viz., the queen of Scots 
being the popish pretender to the crown; what can we expect from the same 
party, and men acting from the same principles, but the same practices? It is 
known that the queen, by course of nature, may live many years, and these 


people have many reasons to be impatient of so much delay. They know that 
many accidents may intervene to make the circumstances of the nation, at the 
time of the queen’s death, less favourable to their interests than they are now; 
they may have fewer friends, as well in power, as out of power, by length of 
time, and the like: these, and such as these considerations may excite villanous 
and murderous practices against the precious life of our sovereign (God protect 
her majesty from them); but while all these considerations so naturally offer 
themselves to us, it seems most rational, needful, seasonable, and just, that we 
should be asking and answering this great question, What if the queen should 
die? 

Thus far we have only asked the question itself, and showed our reasons, or 
endeavoured to justify the reasonableness of the inquiry. It follows that we make 
some brief essay as an answer to the question. This may be done many ways; but 
the design of this tract is rather to put the question into your thought, than to put 
an answer into your mouths. The several answers which may be given to this 
important question may not be proper for a public print; and some may not be fit 
so much as to be spoken. The question is not without its uses, whether it be 
answered or no, if the nation be sufficiently awakened but to ask the question 
among themselves; they will be brought by thinking of the thing to answer it one 
to another in a short space. The people of Britain want only to be showed what 
imminent danger they are in, in case of the queen’s decease: how much their 
safety and felicity depend upon the life of her majesty, and what a state of 
confusion, distress, and all sorts of dreadful calamities they will fall into at her 
majesty’s death, if something be not done to settle them before her death; and if 
they are not during her majesty’s life secured from the power of France, and the 
danger of the pretender. 


AN APPEAL TO HONOUR AND JUSTICE, 
THOUGH IT BE OF HIS WORST ENEMIES 


BEING 
A TRUE ACCOUNT OF HIS CONDUCT IN PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS. 


“Come and let us smite him with the tongue, and let us not give heed to any of his words.” 
Jeremiah, xviii. 18. 


I hope the time is come at last when the voice of moderate principles may be 
heard. Hitherto the noise has been so great, and the prejudices and passions of 
men so strong, that it had been but in vain to offer at any argument, or for any 
man to talk of giving a reason for his actions; and this alone has been the cause 
why, when other men, who, I think, have less to say in their own defence, are 
appealing to the public, and struggling to defend themselves, I alone have been 
silent under the infinite clamours and reproaches, causeless curses, unusual 
threatenings, and the most unjust and injurious treatment in the world. 

I hear much of people’s calling out to punish the guilty, but very few are 
concerned to clear the innocent. I hope some will be inclined to judge 
impartially, and have yet reserved so much of the Christian as to believe, and at 
least to hope, that a rational creature cannot abandon himself so as to act without 
some reason, and are willing not only to have me defend myself, but to be able 
to answer for me where they hear me causelessly insulted by others, and, 
therefore, are willing to have such just arguments put into their mouths as the 
cause will bear. 

As for those who are prepossessed, and according to the modern justice of 
parties are resolved to be so, let them go; I am not arguing with them, but against 
them; they act so contrary to justice, to reason, to religion, so contrary to the 
rules of Christians and of good manners, that they are not to be argued with, but 
to be exposed, or entirely neglected. I have a receipt against all the uneasiness 
which it may be supposed to give me, and that is, to contemn slander, and think 
it not worth the least concern; neither should I think it worth while to give any 
answer to it, if it were not on some other accounts of which I shall speak as I go 


on. If any young man ask me why I am in such haste to publish this matter at this 
time, among many other good reasons which I could give, these are some:— 

1. I think I have long enough been made Fabula Vulgi, and borne the weight 
of general slander; and I should be wanting to truth, to my family, and to myself, 
if I did not give a fair and true state of my conduct, for impartial men to judge of, 
when I am no more in being to answer for myself. 

2. By the hints of mortality, and by the infirmities of a life of sorrow and 
fatigue, I have reason to think I am not a great way off from, if not very near to, 
the great ocean of eternity, and the time may not be long ere I embark on the last 
voyage. Wherefore, I think I should even accounts with this world before I go, 
that no actions (slanders) may lie against my heirs, executors, administrators, 
and assigns, to disturb them in the peaceable possession of their father’s 
(character) inheritance. 

3. I fear—God grant I have not a second-sight in it—that this lucid interval of 
temper and moderation, which shines, though dimly too, upon us at this time, 
will be but of short continuance, and that some men, who know not how to use 
the advantage God has put into their hands with moderation, will push, in spite 
of the best prince in the world, at such extravagant things, and act with such an 
intemperate forwardness, as will revive the heats and animosities which wise and 
good men were in hopes should be allayed by the happy accession of the king to 
the throne. 

It is and ever was my opinion, that moderation is the only virtue by which the 
peace and tranquillity of this nation can be preserved. Even the king himself—I 
believe his majesty will allow me that freedom—can only be happy in the 
enjoyment of the crown by a moderative administration. If his majesty should be 
obliged, contrary to his known disposition, to join with intemperate councils, if it 
does not lessen his security, I am persuaded it will lessen his satisfaction. It 
cannot be pleasant or agreeable, and I think it cannot be safe, to any just prince, 
to rule over a divided people, split into incensed and exasperated parties. Though 
a skilful mariner may have courage to master a tempest, and goes fearless 
through a storm, yet he can never be said to delight in the danger; a fresh, fair 
gale, and a quiet sea, is the pleasure of his voyage, and we have a saying worth 
notice to them that are otherwise minded, Qui amat periculum, periebat in illo. 

To attain at the happy calm, which, as I say, is the safety of Britain, is the 
question which should now move us all; and he would merit to be called the 
nation’s physician that could prescribe the specific for it. I think I may be 
allowed to say, a conquest of parties will never do it; a balance of parties may. 
Some are for the former; they talk high of punishments, letting blood, revenging 
the treatment they have met with, and the like. If they, not knowing what spirit 


they are of, think this the course to be taken, let them try their hands; I shall give 
them up for lost, and look for their downfall from that time; for the ruin of all 
such tempers slumbereth not. 

It is many years that I have professed myself an enemy to all precipitations in 
public administrations; and often I have attempted to show, that hot councils 
have ever been destructive to those who have made use of them. Indeed, they 
have not always been a disadvantage to the nation, as in king James II.’s reign, 
when, as I have often said in print, his precipitation was the safety of us all: and 
if he had proceeded temperately and politicly, we had been undone. Felix quem 
faciunt. 

But these things have been spoken when your ferment has been too high for 
anything to be heard; whether you will hear it now or no, I know not; and 
therefore it was that I said, I fear the present cessation of party arms will not 
hold long. These are some of the reasons why I think this is the proper juncture 
for me to give some account of myself, and of my past conduct to the world; and 
that I may do this as effectually as I can, being perhaps never more to speak 
from the press, I shall, as concisely as I can, give an abridgment of my own 
history during the few unhappy years I have employed myself, or been 
employed, in public in the world. 

Misfortunes in business having unhinged me from matters of trade, it was 
about the year 1694 when I was invited by some merchants, with whom I had 
corresponded abroad, and some also at home, to settle at Cadiz, in Spain, and 
that with offers of very good commissions. But Providence, which had other 
work for me to do, placed a secret aversion in my mind to quitting England upon 
any account, and made me refuse the best offers of that kind, to be concerned 
with some eminent persons at home in proposing ways and means to the 
government, for raising money to supply the occasions of the war then newly 
begun. Some time after this I was, without the least application of mine, and 
being then seventy miles from London, sent for to be accountant to the 
commissioners of the glass duty, in which service I continued to the 
determination of their commission. 

During this time there came out a vile abhorred pamphlet in very ill verse, 
written by one Mr. Tutchin, and called The Foreigners, in which the author— 
who he was I then knew not—fell personally upon the king himself, and then 
upon the Dutch nation; and after having reproached his majesty with crimes that 
his worst enemy could not think of without horror, he sums up all in the odious 
name of foreigner. 

This filled me with a kind of rage against the book, and gave birth to a trifle, 
which I never could hope should have met with so general an acceptation as it 


did; I mean The True-born Englishman. How this poem was the occasion of my 
being known to his majesty; how I was afterwards received by him; how 
employed; and how, above my capacity of deserving, rewarded, is no part of the 
present case, and is only mentioned here, as I take all occasions to do, for the 
expressing the honour I ever preserved for the immortal and glorious memory of 
that greatest and best of princes, and whom it was my honour and advantage to 
call master, as well as sovereign; whose goodness to me I never forgot, neither 
can forget; and whose memory I never patiently heard abused, nor ever can do 
so; and who, had he lived, would never have suffered me to be treated as I have 
been in the world. But Heaven for our sins removed him in judgment. How far 
the treatment he met with from the nation he came to save, and whose 
deliverance he finished, was admitted by Heaven to be a means of his death, I 
desire to forget for their sakes who are guilty; and if this calls any of it to mind, 
it is mentioned to move them to treat him better who is now, with like principles 
of goodness and clemency, appointed by God and the constitution to be their 
sovereign, lest He that protects righteous princes avenge the injuries they receive 
from an ungrateful people by giving them up to the confusions their madness 
leads them to. 

And in their just acclamations at the happy accession of his present majesty to 
the throne, I cannot but advise them to look back and call to mind who it was 
that first guided them to the family of Hanover, and to pass by all the popish 
branches of Orleans and Savoy; recognising the just authority of parliament in 
the undoubted right of limiting the succession, and establishing that glorious 
maxim of our settlement, viz., that it is inconsistent with the constitution of this 
protestant kingdom to be governed by a popish prince. I say, let them call to 
mind who it was that guided their thoughts first to the protestant race of our own 
kings in the house of Hanover; and that it is to king William, next to Heaven 
itself, to whom we owe the enjoying a protestant king at this time. I need not go 
back to the particulars of his majesty’s conduct in that affair; his journey in 
person to the country of Hanover and the court of Zell; his particular 
management of the affair afterwards at home, perfecting the design by naming 
the illustrious family to the nation, and bringing about a parliamentary settlement 
to effect it; entailing the crown thereby in so effectual a manner as we see has 
been sufficient to prevent the worst designs of our Jacobite people in behalf of 
the pretender; a settlement, together with the subsequent acts which followed it, 
and the Union with Scotland, which made it unalterable, that gave a complete 
satisfaction to those who knew and understood it, and removed those terrible 
apprehensions of the pretender (which some entertained) from the minds of 
others, who were yet as zealous against him as it was possible for any to be. 


Upon this settlement, as I shall show presently, I grounded my opinion, which I 
often expressed, viz., that I did not see it possible the Jacobites could ever set up 
their idol here, and I think my opinion abundantly justified in the consequences; 
of which by and by. 

This digression, as a debt to the glorious memory of king William, I could not 
in justice omit; and as the reign of his present majesty is esteemed happy, and 
looked upon as a blessing from heaven by us, it will most necessarily lead us to 
bless the memory of king William, to whom we owe so much of it. How easily 
could his majesty have led us to other branches, whose relation to the crown 
might have had large pretences! What prince but would have submitted to have 
educated a successor of his race in the protestant religion for the sake of such a 
crown? But the king, who had our happiness in view, and saw as far into it as 
any human sight could penetrate; who knew we were not to be governed by 
inexperienced youths; that the protestant religion was not to be established by 
political converts; and that princes, under French influence, or instructed in 
French politics, were not proper instruments to preserve the liberties of Britain, 
fixed his eyes upon the family which now possesses the crown, as not only 
having an undoubted relation to it by blood, but as being first and principally 
zealous and powerful asserters of the protestant religion and interest against 
popery; and, secondly, stored with a visible succession of worthy and promising 
branches, who appeared equal to the weight of government, qualified to fill a 
throne and guide a nation, which, without reflection, are not famed to be the 
most easy to rule in the world. 

Whether the consequence has been a credit to king William’s judgment I need 
not say. I am not writing panegyrics here, but doing justice to the memory of the 
king my master, whom I have had the honour very often to hear express himself 
with great satisfaction in having brought the settlement of the succession to so 
good an issue; and, to repeat his majesty’s own words, that he knew no prince in 
Europe so fit to be king of England as the elector of Hanover. I am persuaded, 
without any flattery, that if it should not every way answer the expectations his 
majesty had of it, the fault will be our own. God grant the king may have more 
comfort of his crown than we suffered king William to have! 

The king being dead, and the queen proclaimed, the hot men of that side, as 
the hot men of all sides do, thinking the game in their own hands, and all other 
people under their feet, began to run out into those mad extremes, and precipitate 
themselves into such measures as, according to the fate of all intemperate 
councils, ended in their own confusion, and threw them at last out of the saddle. 

The queen, who, though willing to favour the high-church party, did not 
thereby design the ruin of those whom she did not employ, was soon alarmed at 


their wild conduct, and turned them out, adhering to the moderate counsels of 
those who better understood, or more faithfully pursued, her majesty’s and the 
country’s interest. In this turn fell sir Edward Seymour’s party, for so the high 
men were then called; and to this turn we owe the conversion of several other 
great men, who became whigs on that occasion, which it is known they were not 
before; which conversion afterwards begat that unkind distinction of old whig 
and modern whig, which some of the former were with very little justice pleased 
to run up afterwards to an extreme very pernicious to both. 

But I am gone too far in this part. I return to my own story. 

In the interval of these things, and during the heat of the first fury of 
highflying, I fell a sacrifice for writing against the rage and madness of that high 
party, and in the service of the dissenters. What justice I met with, and, above 
all, what mercy, is too well known to need repetition. 

This introduction is made that it may bring me to what has been the 
foundation of all my further concern in public affairs, and will produce a 
sufficient reason for my adhering to those whose obligations upon me were too 
strong to be resisted, even when many things were done by them which I could 
not approve; and for this reason it is that I think it necessary to distinguish how 
far I did or did not adhere to, or join in or with, the persons or conduct of the late 
government; and those who are willing to judge with impartiality and charity, 
will see reason to use me the more tenderly in their thoughts, when they weigh 
the particulars. 

I will make no reflections upon the treatment I met with from the people I 
suffered for, or how I was abandoned even in my sufferings, at the same time 
that they acknowledged the service I had been to their cause; but I must mention 
it to let you know that while I lay friendless and distressed in the prison of 
Newgate, my family ruined, and myself without hope of deliverance, a message 
was brought me from a person of honour, who, till that time, I had never had the 
least acquaintance with, or knowledge of, other than by fame, or by sight, as we 
know men of quality by seeing them on public occasions. I gave no present 
answer to the person who brought it, having not duly weighed the import of the 
message. The message was by word of mouth thus:—’”Pray, ask that gentleman 
what I can do for him?” But in return to this kind and generous message, I 
immediately took my pen and ink, and wrote the story of the blind man in the 
gospel, who followed our Saviour, and to whom our blessed Lord put the 
question, “What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?” Who, as if he had made it 
strange that such a question should be asked, or as if he had said that I am blind, 
and yet ask me what thou shalt do for me? My answer is plain in my misery, 
“Lord, that I may receive my sight?” 


I needed not to make the application. And from this time, although I lay four 
months in prison after this, and heard no more of it, yet from this time, as I 
learned afterwards, this noble person made it his business to have my case 
represented to her majesty, and methods taken for my deliverance. 

I mention this part, because I am no more to forget the obligation upon me to 
the queen, than to my first benefactor. 

When her majesty came to have the truth of the case laid before her, I soon 
felt the effects of her royal goodness and compassion. And first, her majesty 
declared, that she left all that matter to a certain person, and did not think he 
would have used me in such a manner. Probably these words may seem 
imaginary to some, and the speaking them to be of no value, and so they would 
have been had they not been followed with further and more convincing proofs 
of what they imported, which were these, that her majesty was pleased 
particularly to inquire into my circumstances and family, and by my lord 
treasurer Godolphin to send a considerable supply to my wife and family, and to 
send to me the prison money to pay my fine and the expenses of my discharge. 
Whether this be a just foundation let my enemies judge. Here is the foundation 
on which I built my first sense of duty to her majesty’s person, and the indelible 
bond of gratitude to my first benefactor. 

Gratitude and fidelity are inseparable from an honest man. But, to be thus 
obliged by a stranger, by a man of quality and honour, and after that by the 
sovereign under whose administration I was suffering, let any one put himself in 
my stead, and examine upon what principles I could ever act against either such 
a queen, or such a benefactor; and what must my own heart reproach me with, 
what blushes must have covered my face when I had looked in, and called 
myself ungrateful to him that saved me thus from distress, or her that fetched me 
out of the dungeon, and gave my family relief? Let any man who knows what 
principles are, what engagements of honour and gratitude are, make his case his 
own, and say what I could have done more or less than I have done. 

I must go on a little with the detail of the obligation, and then I shall descend 
to relate what I have done, and what I have not done, in the case. 

Being delivered from the distress I was in, her majesty, who was not satisfied 
to do me good by a single act of her bounty, had the goodness to think of taking 
me into her service, and I had the honour to be employed in several honourable, 
though secret services, by the interposition of my first benefactor, who then 
appeared as a member in the public administration. 

I had the happiness to discharge myself in all these trusts so much to the 
satisfaction of those who employed me, though oftentimes with difficulty and 
danger, that my lord treasurer Godolphin, whose memory I have always 


honoured, was pleased to continue his favour to me, and to do me all good 
offices with her majesty, even after an unhappy breach had separated him from 
my first benefactor, the particulars of which may not be improper to relate; and 
as it is not an injustice to any, so I hope it will not be offensive. 

When, upon that fatal breach, the secretary of state was dismissed from the 
service, I looked upon myself as lost; it being a general rule in such cases, when 
a great officer falls, that all who came in by his interest fall with him; and 
resolving never to abandon the fortunes of the man to whom I owed so much of 
my own, I quitted the usual applications which I had made to my lord treasurer. 

But my generous benefactor, when he understood it, frankly told me that I 
should by no means do so; “For,” said he, in the most engaging terms, “my lord 
treasurer will employ you in nothing but what is for the public service, and 
agreeably to your own sentiments of things; and besides, it is the queen you are 
serving, who has been very good to you. Pray, apply yourself as you used to do; 
I shall not take it ill from you in the least.” 

Upon this, I went to wait on my lord-treasurer, who received me with great 
freedom, and told me, smiling, he had not seen me a long while. I told his 
lordship very frankly the occasion—that the unhappy breach that had fallen out 
made me doubtful whether I should be acceptable to his lordship. That I knew it 
was usual when great persons fall, that all who were in their interest fell with 
them. That his lordship knew the obligations I was under, and that I could not 
but fear my interest in his lordship was lessened on that account. “Not at all, Mr. 
De Foe,” replied his lordship, “I always think a man honest till I find to the 
contrary.” 

Upon this, I attended his lordship as usual; and being resolved to remove all 
possible ground of suspicion that I kept any secret correspondence, I never 
visited, or wrote to, or any way corresponded with my principal benefactor for 
above three years; which he so well knew the reason of, and so well approved 
that punctual behaviour in me, that he never took it ill from me at all. 

In consequence of this reception, my lord Godolphin had the goodness not 
only to introduce me for the second time to her majesty, and to the honour of 
kissing her hand, but obtained for me the continuance of an appointment which 
her majesty had been pleased to make me, in consideration of a formal special 
service I had done, and in which I had run as much risk of my life as a grenadier 
upon the counterscarp; and which appointment, however, was first obtained for 
me at the intercession of my said first benefactor, and is all owing to that 
intercession and her majesty’s bounty. Upon this second introduction, her 
majesty was pleased to tell me, with a goodness peculiar to herself, that she had 
such satisfaction in my former services, that she had appointed me for another 


affair, which was something nice, and that my lord treasurer should tell me the 
rest; and so I withdrew. 

The next day, his lordship having commanded me to attend, told me that he 
must send me to Scotland, and gave me but three days to prepare myself. 
Accordingly, I went to Scotland, where neither my business, nor the manner of 
my discharging it, is material to this tract; nor will it be ever any part of my 
character that I reveal what should be concealed. And yet, my errand was such as 
was far from being unfit for a sovereign to direct, or an honest man to perform; 
and the service I did upon that occasion, as it is not unknown to the greatest man 
now in the nation under the king and the prince, so, I dare say, his grace was 
never displeased with the part I had in it, and I hope will not forget it. 

These things I mention upon this account, and no other, viz., to state the 
obligation I have been in all along to her majesty personally, and to my first 
benefactor principally; by which I say, I think I was at least obliged not to act 
against them, even in those things which I might not approve. Whether I have 
acted with them further than I ought, shall be spoken of by itself. 

Having said thus much of the obligations laid on me, and the persons by 
whom, I have this only to add, that I think no man will say, a subject could be 
under greater bonds to his prince, or a private person to a minister of state; and I 
shall ever preserve this principle, that an honest man cannot be ungrateful to his 
benefactor. 

But let no man run away now with the notion, that I am now intending to 
plead the obligation that was laid upon me from her majesty, or from any other 
person, to justify my doing anything that is not otherwise to be justified in itself. 

Nothing would be more injurious than such a construction; and therefore I 
capitulate for so much justice as to explain myself by this declaration, viz., that I 
only speak of those obligations as binding me to a negative conduct, not to fly in 
the face of, or concern myself in disputes with those to whom I was under such 
obligations, although I might not, in my judgment, join in many things that were 
done. No obligation could excuse me in calling evil good, or good evil; but I am 
of the opinion, that I might justly think myself obliged to defend what I thought 
was to be defended, and to be silent in anything which I might think was not. 

If this is a crime, I must plead guilty, and give in the history of my obligation 
above mentioned as an extenuation at least, if not a justification of my conduct. 

Suppose a man’s father was guilty of several things unlawful and 
unjustifiable; a man may heartily detest the unjustifiable thing, and yet it ought 
not to be expected that he should expose his father. I think the case on my side 
exactly the same, nor can the duty to a parent be more strongly obliging than the 
obligation laid on me; but I must allow the case on the other side not the same. 


And this brings me to the affirmative, and inquire what the matters of fact are; 
what I have done, or have not done, on account of these obligations which I am 
under. 

It is a general suggestion, and is affirmed with such assurance, that they tell 
me it is in vain to contradict it, that I have been employed by the earl of Oxford, 
late lord treasurer, in the late disputes about public affairs, to write for him, or, to 
put it into their own particulars, have written by his directions taken the 
materials from him, been dictated to or instructed by him, or by other persons 
from him, by his order, and the like; and that I have received a pension, or 
salary, or payment from his lordship for such services as these. It was 
impossible, since these things have been so confidently affirmed, but that, if I 
could put it into words that would more fully express the meaning of these 
people, I profess I would do it. One would think that some evidence might be 
produced, some facts might appear, some one or other might be found that could 
speak of certain knowledge. To say things have been carried too closely to be 
discovered, is saying nothing, for then they must own that it is not discovered; 
and how then can they affirm it as they do, with such an assurance as nothing 
ought to be affirmed by honest men, unless they were able to prove it? 

To speak, then, to the fact. Were the reproach upon me only in this particular, 
I should not mention it. I should not think it a reproach to be directed by a man 
to whom the queen had at that time entrusted the administration of the 
government. But, as it is a reproach upon his lordship, justice requires that I do 
right in this case. The thing is true or false. I would recommend it to those who 
would be called honest men, to consider but one thing, viz., what if it should not 
be true? Can they justify the injury done to that person, or to any person 
concerned? If it cannot be proved, if no vestiges appear to ground it upon, how 
can they charge men upon rumours and reports, and join to run down men’s 
characters by the stream of clamour? 

Sed quo rapit impetus unde. 

In answer to the charge, I bear witness to posterity, that every part of it is false 
and forged. And I do solemnly protest, in the fear and presence of Him that shall 
judge us all, both the slanderers and the slandered, that I have not received any 
instructions, directions, orders, or let them call it what they will, of that kind, for 
the writing of any part of what I have written, or any materials for the putting 
together for the forming any book or pamphlet whatsoever, from the said earl of 
Oxford, late lord treasurer, or from any person by his order or direction, since 
the time that the late earl of Godolphin was lord treasurer. Neither did I ever 
show, or cause to be shown to his lordship, for his approbation, correction, 
alteration, or for any other cause, any book, paper, or pamphlet which I have 


written and published, before the same was worked off at the press and 
published. 

If any man living can detect me of the least prevarication in this, or in any part 
of it, I desire him to do it by all means; and I challenge all the world to do it. 
And if they cannot, then I appeal, as in my title, to the honour and justice of my 
worst enemies, to know upon what foundation of truth or conscience they can 
affirm these things, and for what it is that I bear these reproaches. 

In all my writing, I ever capitulated for my liberty to speak according to my 
own judgment of things; I ever had that liberty allowed me, nor was I ever 
imposed upon to write this way or that against my judgment by any person 
whatsoever. 

I come now historically to the point of time when my lord Godolphin was 
dismissed from his employment, and the late unhappy division broke out at 
court. I waited on my lord the day he was displaced, and humbly asked his 
lordship’s direction what course I should take? His lordship’s answer was, “that 
he had the same goodwill to assist me, but not the same power; that I was the 
queen’s servant, and that all he had done for me was by her majesty’s special 
and particular direction; and that whoever should succeed him, it was not 
material to me; he supposed I should be employed in nothing relating to the 
present differences. My business was to wait till I saw things settled, and then 
apply myself to the ministers of state, to receive her majesty’s commands from 
them.” 

It occurred to me immediately, as a principle for my conduct, that it was not 
material to me what ministers her majesty was pleased to employ; my duty was 
to go along with every ministry, so far as they did not break in upon the 
constitution, and the laws and liberties of my country; my part being only the 
duty of a subject, viz., to submit to all lawful commands, and to enter into no 
service which was not justifiable by the laws; to all which I have exactly obliged 
myself. 

By this, I was providentially cast back upon my original benefactor, who, 
according to his wonted goodness, was pleased to lay my case before her 
majesty; and thereby I preserved my interest in her majesty’s favour, but without 
any engagement of service. 

As for consideration, pension, gratification, or reward, I declare to all the 
world I have had none, except only that old appointment which her majesty was 
pleased to make me in the days of the ministry of my lord Godolphin; of which I 
have spoken already, and which was for services done in a foreign country some 
years before. Neither have I been employed, directed, or ordered by my lord 
treasurer aforesaid to do, or not to do, anything in the affairs of the unhappy 


differences which have so long perplexed us, and for which I have so many, and 
such unjust reproaches. 

I come next to enter into the matters of fact, and what it is I have done, or not 
done, which may justify the treatment I have met with; and first, for the negative 
part, what I have not done. 

The first thing in the unhappy breaches which have fallen out, is the heaping 
up scandal upon the persons and conduct of men of honour on one side as well 
as the other; those unworthy methods of falling upon one another by personal 
calumny and reproach. This I have often in print complained of as an 
unchristian, ungenerous, and unjustifiable practice. Not a word can be found in 
all I have written reflecting on the persons or conduct of any of the former 
ministry. I served her majesty under their administration; they acted honourably 
and justly in every transaction in which I had the honour to be concermed with 
them, and I never published or said anything dishonourable of any of them in my 
life; nor can the worst enemy I have produce any such thing against me. I always 
regretted the change, and looked upon it as a great disaster to the nation in 
general, I am sure it was so to me in particular; and the divisions and feuds 
among parties which followed that change were doubtless a disaster to us all. 

The next thing that followed the change was the peace: no man can say that 
ever I once said in my life that I approved of the peace. I wrote a public paper at 
that time, and there it remains upon record against me. I printed it openly, and 
that so plainly as others durst not do, that I did not like the peace; neither that 
which was made, nor that which was before making; that I thought the protestant 
interest was not taken care of in either; and that the peace I was for was such as 
should neither have given the Spanish monarchy to the house of Bourbon nor to 
the house of Austria, but that this bone of contention should have been broken to 
pieces, that it might not be dangerous to Europe; and that the protestant powers, 
viz., Britain and the States, should have so strengthened and fortified their 
interest by their sharing the commerce and strength of Spain, as should have 
made them no more afraid of France or the emperor: so that the protestant 
interest should have been superior to all the powers of Europe, and been in no 
more danger of exorbitant powers whether French or Austrian. This was the 
peace I always argued for, pursuant to the design of king William in the Treaty 
of Partition, and pursuant to that article of the grand alliance which was directed 
by the same glorious hand at the beginning of this last war, viz., that all we 
should conquer in the Spanish West Indies should be our own. 

This was the true design, that England and Holland should have turned their 
naval power, which was eminently superior to that of France, to the conquest of 
the Spanish West Indies, by which the channel of trade and return of bullion, 


which now enriches the enemies of both, had been ours; and as the wealth, so the 
strength of the world had been in protestant hands. Spain, whoever had it, must 
then have been dependent upon us. The house of Bourbon would have found it 
so poor without us, as to be scarce worth fighting for: and the people so averse to 
them, for want of their commerce, as not to make it ever likely that France could 
keep it. 

This was the foundation I ever acted upon with relation to the peace. It is true, 
that when it was made, and could not be otherwise, I thought our business was to 
make the best of it, and rather to inquire what improvements were to be made of 
it, than to be continually exclaiming at those who made it; and where the 
objection lies against this part, I cannot yet see. 

While I spoke of things in this manner, I bore infinite reproaches from 
clamouring pens, of being in the French interest, being hired and bribed to 
defend a bad peace, and the like; and most of this was upon a supposition of my 
writing, or being the author of, abundance of pamphlets which came out every 
day, and which I had no hand in. And indeed, as I shall observe again by and by, 
this was one of the greatest pieces of injustice that could be done me, and which 
I labour still under without any redress; that whenever any piece comes out 
which is not liked, I am immediately charged with being the author; and very 
often the first knowledge I have had of a book being published, has been from 
seeing myself abused for being the author of it, in some other pamphlet 
published in answer to it. 

Finding myself treated in this manner, I declined writing at all, and for a great 
part of a year never set pen to paper, except in the public paper called the 
Review. After this I was long absent in the north of England; and, observing the 
insolence of the jacobite party, and how they insinuated fine things into the 
heads of the common people, of the right and claim of the pretender, and of the 
great things he would do for us if he were to come in; of his being to tum a 
protestant, of his being resolved to maintain our liberties, support our friends, 
give liberty to dissenters, and the like; and finding that the people began to be 
deluded, and that the jacobites gained ground among them by these insinuations, 
I thought it the best service I could do the protestant interest, and the best way to 
open people’s eyes of the protestant succession, if I took some course effectually 
to alarm the people with what they really ought to expect, if the pretender should 
come to be king. And this made me set pen to paper again. 

And this brings me to the affirmative part, or to what really I have done; and 
in this, I am sorry to say, I have one of the foulest, most unjust, and unchristian 
clamours to complain of, that any man has suffered, I believe, since the days of 
the tyranny of king James II. The fact is thus:— 


In order to detect the influence of jacobite emissaries, as above, the first thing 
I wrote was a small tract, called A Seasonable Caution; a book sincerely written 
to open the eyes of the poor, ignorant country people, and to warn them against 
the subtle insinuations of the emissaries of the pretender; and that it might be 
effectual to that purpose, I prevailed with several of my friends to give them 
away among the poor people, all over England, especially in the north; and 
several thousands were actually given away, the price being reduced so low, that 
the bare expense of paper and press was only preserved, that every one might be 
convinced that nothing of gain was designed, but a sincere endeavour to do a 
public good, and assist to keep the people entirely in the interest of the protestant 
succession. 

Next to this, and with the same sincere design, I wrote two pamphlets, one 
entituled, What if the Pretender should come? the other, Reasons against the 
Succession of the House of Hanover. 

Nothing can be more plain than that the titles of these books were 
amusements, in order to put the books into the hands of those people whom the 
jacobites had deluded, and to bring them to be read by them. 

Previous to what I shall further say of these books, I must observe that all 
these books met with so general a reception and approbation among those who 
were most sincere for the protestant succession, that they sent them all over the 
kingdom, and recommended them to the people as excellent and useful pieces; 
insomuch that about seven editions of them were printed, and they were 
reprinted in other places. And I do protest, had his present majesty, then elector 
of Hanover, given me a thousand pounds to have written for the interest of his 
succession, and to expose and render the interest of the pretender odious and 
ridiculous, I could have done nothing more effectual to those purposes than these 
books were. 

And that I may make my worst enemies, to whom this is a fair appeal, judges 
of this, I must take leave, by and by, to repeat some of the expressions in these 
books, which were direct and need no explanation, which I think no man that 
was in the interest of the pretender, nay, which no man but one who was entirely 
in the interest of the Hanover succession, could write. 

Nothing can be severer in the fate of a man than to act so between two parties, 
that both sides should be provoked against him. It is certain, the jacobites cursed 
those tracts and the author, and when they came to read them, being deluded by 
the titles according to the design, they threw them by with the greatest 
indignation imaginable. Had the pretender ever come to the throne, I could have 
expected nothing but death, and all the ignominy and reproach that the most 
inveterate enemy of his person and claim could be supposed to suffer. 


On the other hand, I leave it to any considering man to judge, what a surprise 
it must be to me to meet with all the public clamour that informers could invent, 
as being guilty of writing against the Hanover succession, and as having written 
several pamphlets in favour of the pretender. 

No man in this nation ever had a more rivetted aversion to the pretender, and 
to all the family he pretended to come of, than I; a man that had been in arms 
under the duke of Monmouth, against the cruelty and arbitrary government of his 
pretended father; that for twenty years had to my utmost opposed him (king 
James) and his party after his abdication; and had served king William to his 
satisfaction, and the friends of the revolution after his death, at all hazards and 
upon all occasions; that had suffered and been ruined under the administration of 
high-fliers and jacobites, of whom some at this day counterfeit whigs. It could 
not be! The nature of the thing could by no means allow it; it must be monstrous; 
and that the wonder may cease, I shall take leave to quote some of the 
expressions out of these books, of which the worst enemy I have in the world is 
left to judge whether they are in favour of the pretender or no; but of this in its 
place. For these books I was prosecuted, taken into custody, and obliged to give 
8001. bail. 

I do not in the least object here against, or design to reflect upon, the 
proceedings of the judges which were subsequent to this. I acknowledged then, 
and now acknowledge again, that upon the information given, there was a 
sufficient ground for all they did; and my unhappy entering upon my own 
vindication in print, while the case was before their lordships in a judicial way, 
was an error which I did not understand, and which I did not foresee; and 
therefore, although I had great reason to reflect upon the informers, yet I was 
wrong in making that defence in the manner and time I then made it; and which 
when I found, I made no scruple afterwards to petition the judges, and 
acknowledge they had just ground to resent it. Upon which petition and 
acknowledgment their lordships were pleased, with particular marks of 
goodness, to release me, and not to take the advantage of an error of ignorance, 
as if it had been considered and premeditated. 

But against the informers I think I have great reason to complain; and against 
the injustice of those writers who, in many pamphlets, charged me with writing 
for the pretender, and the government with pardoning an author who wrote for 
the pretender. And, indeed, the justice of these men can be in nothing more 
clearly stated than in this case of mine; where the charge, in their printed papers 
and public discourse, was brought; not that they themselves believed me guilty 
of the crime, but because it was necessary to blacken the man, that a general 
reproach might serve for an answer to whatever he should say that was not for 


their turn. So that it was the person, not the crime, they fell upon; and they may 
justly be said to persecute for the sake of persecution, as will thus appear. 

This matter making some noise, people began to inquire into it, and ask what 
De Foe was prosecuted for, seeing the books were manifestly written against the 
pretender, and for the interest of the house of Hanover. And my friends 
expostulated freely with some of the men who appeared in it, who answered with 
more truth than honesty, that they knew this book had nothing in it, and that it 
was meant another way; but that De Foe had disobliged them in other things, and 
they were resolved to take the advantage they had, both to punish and expose 
him. They were no inconsiderable people who said this; and had the case come 
to a trial, I had provided good evidence to prove the words. 

This is the christianity and justice by which I have been treated, and this in 
justice is the thing I complain of. 

Now, as this was the plot of a few men to see if they could brand me in the 
world for a jacobite, and persuade rash and ignorant people that I was turned 
about for the pretender, I think they might as easily have proved me to be a 
mahometan; therefore, I say, this obliges me to state the matter as it really 
stands, that impartial men may judge whether those books were written for or 
against the pretender. And this cannot be better done than by the account of what 
followed after the information, which, in a few words, was this: — 

Upon the several days appointed, I appeared at the Queen’s Bench bar to 
discharge my bail; and at last had an indictment for high crimes and 
misdemeanors exhibited against me by her majesty’s attorney-general, which, as 
I was informed, contained two hundred sheets of paper. 

What was the substance of the indictment I shall not mention here, neither 
could I enter upon it, having never seen the particulars; but I was told that I 
should be brought to trial the very next term. 

I was not ignorant that in such cases it is easy to make any book a libel, and 
that the jury must have found the matter of fact in the indictment, viz., that I had 
written such books, and then what might have followed I knew not. Wherefore, I 
thought it was my only way to cast myself on the clemency of her majesty, of 
whose goodness I had so much experience many ways; representing in my 
petition, that I was far from the least intention to favour the interest of the 
pretender, but that the books were all written with a sincere design to promote 
the interest of the house of Hanover; and humbly laid before her majesty, as I do 
now before the rest of the world, the books themselves to plead in my behalf; 
representing further, that I was maliciously informed against by those who were 
willing to put a construction upon the expressions different from my true 
meaning; and therefore, flying to her majesty’s goodness and clemency, I 


entreated her gracious pardon. 

It was not only the native disposition of her majesty to acts of clemency and 
goodness that obtained me this pardon; but, as I was informed, her majesty was 
pleased to express it in the council, “She saw nothing but private pique in the 
first prosecution.” And therefore I think I cannot give a better and clearer 
vindication of myself; than what is contained in the preamble to the pardon 
which her majesty was pleased to grant me; and I must be allowed to say to 
those who are still willing to object, that I think what satisfied her majesty might 
be sufficient to satisfy them; and I can assure them that this pardon was not 
granted without her majesty’s being specially and particularly acquainted with 
the things alleged in the petition, the books also being looked into, to find the 
expressions quoted in the petition. The preamble to the patent for a pardon, as far 
as relates to the matters of fact, runs thus:— 

“Whereas, in the term of the Holy Trinity last past, our attorney-general did 
exhibit an information, in our court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster, against 
Daniel De Foe, late of London, gent., for writing, printing, and publishing, and 
causing to be written, printed, and published, three libels, the one entituled, 
Reasons against the Succession of the House of Hanover; with an Inquiry how 
far the Abdication of King James, supposing it to be legal, ought to affect the 
person of the Pretender. One other, entituled, And what if the Pretender should 
come? or, Some Considerations of the Advantages and real Consequences of the 
Pretender’s possessing the Crown of Great Britain. And one other, entituled, An 
Answer to a Question that nobody thinks of, viz., What if the Queen should die? 

“And whereas the said Daniel De Foe hath by his humble petition 
represented to us, that he, with a sincere design to propagate the interest of the 
Hanover succession, and to animate the people against the designs of the 
pretender, whom he always looked on as an enemy to our sacred person and 
government, did publish the said pamphlets: in all which books, although the 
titles seemed to look as if written in favour of the pretender, and several 
expressions, as in all ironical writing it must be, may be wrested against the true 
design of the whole, and turned to a meaning quite different from the intention 
of the author, yet the petitioner humbly assures us, in the solemnest manner, that 
his true and only design in all the said books was, by an ironical discourse of 
recommending the pretender, in the strongest and most forcible manner to 
expose his designs, and the ruinous consequences of his succeeding therein; 
which, as the petitioner humbly represents, will appear to our satisfaction by the 
books themselves, where the following expressions are very plain: viz:, ‘That the 
pretender is recommended as a person proper to amass the English liberties into 
his own sovereignty; supply them with the privilege of wearing wooden shoes; 


easing them of the trouble of choosing parliaments; and the nobility and gentry 
of the hazard and expense of winter journeys, by governing them in that more 
righteous method, of his absolute will, and enforcing the laws by a glorious 
standing army; paying all the nation’s debts at once by stopping the funds and 
shutting up the exchequer; easing and quieting their differences in religion, by 
bringing them to the union of popery, or leaving them at liberty to have no 
religion at all:’ that these were some of the very expressions in the said books, 
which the petitioner sincerely designed to expose and oppose, and as far as in 
him lies, the interest of the pretender, and with no other intention; nevertheless, 
the petitioner, to his great surprise, has been misrepresented, and his said books 
misconstrued, as if written in favour of the pretender; and the petitioner is now 
under prosecution for the same; which prosecution, if further carried on, will be 
the utter ruin of the petitioner and his family. Wherefore, the petitioner, humbly 
assuring us of the innocence of his design as aforesaid, flies to our clemency, 
and most humbly prays our most gracious and free pardon. 

“We, taking the premises and the circumstances of the petitioner into our 
royal consideration, are graciously pleased to extend our royal mercy to the 
petitioner. Our will and pleasure therefore is, that you prepare a bill for our royal 
signature, to pass our great seal, containing our gracious and free pardon unto 
him, the said Daniel De Foe, of the offences aforementioned, and of all 
indictments, convictions, pains, penalties, and forfeitures incurred thereby; and 
you are to insert therein all such apt beneficial clauses as you shall deem 
requisite to make this our intended pardon more full, valid, and effectual; and for 
so doing, this shall be your warrant. Given at our castle at Windsor, the twentieth 
day of November, 1713, in the twentieth year of our reign. By her majesty’s 
command. 

Bolingbroke. 

Let any indifferent man judge whether I was not treated with particular malice 
in this matter; who was, notwithstanding this, reproached in the daily public 
prints with having written treasonable books in behalf of the pretender; nay, and 
in some of those books, as before, the queen herself was reproached with having 
granted her pardon to an author who writ for the pretender. 

I think I might with much more justice say, I was the first man that ever was 
obliged to seek a pardon for writing for the Hanover succession, and the first 
man that these people ever sought to ruin for writing against the pretender. For, 
if ever a book was sincerely designed to further and propagate the affection and 
zeal of the nation against the pretender, nay, and was made use of, and that with 
success too, for that purpose, these books were so; and I ask no more favour of 
the world to determine the opinion of honest men for or against me, than what is 


drawn constructively from these books. Let one word, either written or spoken 
by me, either published or not published, be produced, that was in the least 
disrespectful to the protestant succession, or to any branch of the family of 
Hanover, or that can be judged to be favourable to the interest or person of the 
pretender, and I will be willing to waive her majesty’s pardon, and render myself 
to public justice, to be punished for it, as I should well deserve. 

I freely and openly challenge the worst of my enemies to charge me with any 
discourse, conversation, or behaviour, in my whole life, which had the least 
word in it injurious to the protestant succession, unbecoming or disrespectful to 
any of the persons of the royal family of Hanover, or the least favourable word 
of the persons, the designs, or friends of the pretender. If they can do it, let them 
stand forth and speak; no doubt but that they may be heard; and I, for my part, 
will relinquish all pleas, pardons, and defences, and cast myself into the hands of 
justice. Nay, to go further, I defy them to prove that I ever kept company, or had 
any society, friendship, or conversation, with any jacobite. So averse have I been 
to the interest and the people, that I have studiously avoided their company on 
all occasions. 

As nothing in the world has been more my aversion than the society of 
jacobites, so nothing can be a greater misfortune to me than to be accused and 
publicly reproached with what is, of all things in the world, most abhorred by 
me; and that which has made it the more afflicting is, that this charge arises from 
those very things which I did with the sincerest design to manifest the contrary. 

But such is my present fate, and I am to submit to it; which I do with 
meekness and calmness, as to a judgment from heaven, and am practising that 
duty which I have studied long ago, of forgiving my enemies, and praying for 
them that despitefully use me. 

Having given this brief history of the pardon, &c., I hope the impartial part of 
the world will grant me, that being thus graciously delivered a second time from 
the cruelty of my implacable enemies, and the ruin of a cruel and unjust 
persecution, and that by the mere clemency and goodness, my obligation to her 
majesty’s goodness was far from being made less than it was before. 

I have now run through the history of my obligation to her majesty, and to the 
person of my benefactor aforesaid. I shall state everything that followed this 
with all the clearness I can, and leave myself liable to as little cavil as I may; for 
I see myself assaulted by a sort of people who will do me no justice. I hear a 
great noise made of punishing those that are guilty, but, as I said before, not one 
word of clearing those that are innocent; and I must say, in this part they treat 
me, not only as I were no Christian, but as if they themselves were not 
Christians. They will neither prove the charge nor hear the defence, which is the 


unjustest thing in the world. 

I foresee what will be alleged to the clause of my obligation, &c., to great 
persons, and I resolve to give my adversaries all the advantage they can desire 
by acknowledging beforehand, that no obligation to the queen, or to any 
benefactor, can justify any man’s acting against the interest of his country, 
against his principles, his conscience, and his former profession. 

I think this will anticipate all that can be said upon that head, and it will then 
remain to tell the fact, as I am not chargeable with it; which I shall do as clearly 
as possible in a few words. 

It is none of my work to enter into the conduct of the queen or of the ministry 
in this case; the question is not what they have done, but what I have done; and 
though I am very far from thinking of them as some other people think, yet, for 
the sake of the present argument, I am to give them all up, and suppose, though 
not granting, that all which is suggested of them by the worst temper, the most 
censorious writer, the most scandalous pamphlet or lampoon should be true; and 
I’ll go through some of the particulars, as I meet with them in public. 

1st. That they made a scandalous peace, unjustly broke the alliance, betrayed 
the confederates, and sold us all to the French. 

God forbid it should be all truth, in the manner that we see it in print; but that I 
say is none of my business. But what hand had I in all this? I never wrote one 
word for the peace before it was made, or to justify it after it was made; let them 
produce it if they can. Nay, in a Review upon that subject while it was making, I 
printed it in plainer words than other men durst speak it at that time, that I did 
not like the peace, nor did I like any peace that was making since that of the 
partition, and that the protestant interest was not taken care of either in that or 
the treaty of Gertrudenburgh before it. 

It is true that I did say, that since the peace was made, and we could not help 
it, that it was our business and our duty to make the best of it, to make the utmost 
advantage of it by commerce, navigation, and all kind of improvement that we 
could, and this I say still; and I must think it is more our duty to do so than the 
exclamations against the thing itself, which it is not in our power to retrieve. 
This is all that the worst enemy I have can charge me with. After the peace was 
made, and the Dutch and the emperor stood out, I gave my opinion of what I 
foresaw would necessarily be the consequence of that difference, viz., that it 
would inevitably involve these nations in a war with one or other of them; any 
one who was master of common sense in the public affairs might see that the 
standing out of the Dutch could have no other event. For if the confederates had 
conquered the French, they would certainly have fallen upon us by way of 
resentment, and there was no doubt but the same councils that led us to make a 


peace would oblige us to maintain it, by preventing too great impressions upon 
the French. 

On the other hand, I alleged, that should the French prevail against the Dutch, 
unless he stopped at such limitations of conquest as the treaty obliged him to do, 
we must have been under the same necessity to renew the war against France; 
and for this reason, seeing we had made a peace, we were obliged to bring the 
rest of the confederates into it, and to bring the French to give them all such 
terms as they ought to be satisfied with. 

This way of arguing was either so little understood, or so much maligned, that 
I suffered innumerable reproaches in print for having written for a war with the 
Dutch, which was neither in the expression, nor ever in my imagination; but I 
pass by these injuries as small and trifling compared to others I suffer under. 

However, one thing I must say of the peace, let it be good or ill in itself, I 
cannot but think we have all reason to rejoice in behalf of his present majesty, 
that at his accession to the crown he found the nation in peace, and had the hands 
of the king of France tied up by a peace so as not to be able, without the most 
infamous breach of articles, to offer the least disturbance to his taking a quiet 
and leisurely possession, or so much as to countenance those that would. 

Not but that I believe, if the war had been at the height, we should have been 
able to have preserved the crown for his present majesty, its only rightful lord; 
but I will not say it should have been so easy, so bloodless, so undisputed as 
now; and all the difference must be acknowledged to the peace, and this is all the 
good I ever yet said of it. 

I come next to the general clamour of the ministry being for the pretender. I 
must speak my sentiments solemnly and plainly, as I always did in that matter, 
viz., that if it was so, I did not see it, nor did I ever see reason to believe it; this I 
am sure of, that if it was so, I never took one step in that kind of service, nor did 
I ever hear one word spoken by any one of the ministry that I had the honour to 
know or converse with, that favoured the pretender; but have had the honour to 
hear them all protest that there was no design to oppose the succession of 
Hanover in the least. 

It may be objected to me, that they might be in the interest of the pretender for 
all that; it is true they might, but that is nothing to me. I am not vindicating their 
conduct, but my own; as I never was employed in anything that way, so I do still 
protest I do not believe it was ever in their design, and I have many reasons to 
confirm my thoughts in that case, which are not material to the present case. But 
be that as it will, it is enough to me that I acted nothing in any such interest, 
neither did I ever sin against the protestant succession of Hanover in thought, 
word, or deed; and if the ministry did, I did not see it, or so much as suspect 


them of it. 

It was a disaster to the ministry, to be driven to the necessity of taking that set 
of men by the hand, who nobody can deny, were in that interest; but as the 
former ministry answered, when they were charged with a design to overthrow 
the church, because they favoured, joined with, and were united to the 
dissenters; I say they answered, that they made use of the dissenters, but granted 
them nothing (which, by the way, was too true;) so these gentlemen answer, that 
it is true they made use of jacobites, but did nothing for them. 

But this by the by. Necessity is pleaded by both parties for doing things which 
neither side can justify. I wish both sides would for ever avoid the necessity of 
doing evil; for certainly it is the worst plea in the world, and generally made use 
of for the worst things. 

I have often lamented the disaster which I saw employing jacobites was to the 
late ministry, and certainly it gave the greatest handle to the enemies of the 
ministry to fix that universal reproach upon them of being in the interest of the 
pretender. But there was no medium. The whigs refused to show them a safe 
retreat, or to give them the least opportunity to take any other measures, but at 
the risk of their own destruction; and they ventured upon that course in hopes of 
being able to stand alone at last without help of either the one or the other; in 
which they were no doubt, mistaken. 

However, in this part, as I was always assured, and have good reason still to 
believe, that her majesty was steady in the interest of the house of Hanover, and 
as nothing was ever offered to me, or required of me, to the prejudice of that 
interest, on what ground can I be reproached with the secret reserved designs of 
any, if they had such designs, as I still verily believe they had not? 

I see there are some men who would fain persuade the world, that every man 
that was in the interest of the late ministry, or employed by the late government, 
or that served the late queen, was for the pretender. 

God forbid this should be true; and I think there needs very little to be said in 
answer to it. I can answer for myself, that it is notoriously false; and I think the 
easy and uninterrupted accession of his majesty to the crown contradicts it. I see 
no end which such a suggestion aims at, but to leave an odium upon all that had 
any duty or regard to her late majesty. 

A subject is not always master of his sovereign’s measures, nor always to 
examine what persons or parties the prince he serves employs, so be it that they 
break not in upon the constitution; that they govern according to law, and that he 
is employed in no illegal act, or have nothing desired of him inconsistent with 
the liberties and laws of his country. If this be not right, then a servant of the 
king’s is in a worse case than a servant to any private person. 


In all these things I have not erred; neither have I acted or done anything in the 
whole course of my life, either in the service of her majesty or of her ministry, 
that any one can say has the least deviation from the strictest regard to the 
protestant succession, and to the laws and liberties of my country. 

I never saw an arbitrary action offered at, a law dispensed with, justice denied, 
Or oppression set up, either by queen or ministry, in any branch of the 
administration, wherein I had the least concern. 

If I have sinned against the whigs, it has been all negatively, viz., that I have 
not joined in the loud exclamations against the queen and against the ministry, 
and against their measures; and if this be my crime, my plea is twofold. 

1. I did not really see cause for carrying their complaints to that violent 
degree. 

2. Where I did see what, as before, I lamented and was sorry for, and could not 
join with or approve,—as joining with jacobites, the peace, &c.,—my obligation 
is my plea for my silence. 

I have all the good thoughts of the person, and good wishes for the prosperity 
of my benefactor, that charity and that gratitude can inspire me with. I ever 
believed him to have the true interest of the protestant religion and of his country 
in his view; and if it should be otherwise, I should be very sorry. And I must 
repeat it again, that he always left me so entirely to my own judgment, in 
everything I did, that he never prescribed to me what I should write, or should 
not write, in my life; neither did he ever concern himself to dictate to or restrain 
me in any kind; nor did he see any one tract that I ever wrote before it was 
printed; so that all the notion of my writing by his direction is as much a slander 
upon him as it is possible anything of that kind can be; and if I have written 
anything which is offensive, unjust, or untrue, I must do that justice as to 
declare, he has no hand in it; the crime is my own. 

As the reproach of his directing me to write is a slander upon the person I am 
speaking of, so that of my receiving pensions and payments from him for 
writing, is a slander upon me; and I speak it with the greatest sincerity, 
seriousness, and solemnity that it is possible for a Christian man to speak, that 
except the appointment I mentioned before, which her majesty was pleased to 
make me formerly, and which I received during the time of my lord Godolphin’s 
ministry, I have not received of the late lord treasurer, or of any one else by his 
order, knowledge, or direction, one farthing, or the value of a farthing, during his 
whole administration; nor has all the interest I have been supposed to have in his 
lordship been able to procure me the arrears due to me in the time of the other 
ministry. So help me God. 

I am under no necessity of making this declaration. The services I did, and for 


which her majesty was pleased to make me a small allowance, are known to the 
greatest men in the present administration; and some of them were then of the 
opinion, and I hope are so still, that I was not unworthy of her majesty’s favour. 
The effect of those services, however small, is enjoyed by those great persons 
and by the whole nation to this day; and I had the honour once to be told, that 
they should never be forgotten. It is a misfortune that no man can avoid, to 
forfeit for his deference to the person and services of his queen, to whom he was 
inexpressibly obliged; and if I am fallen under the displeasure of the present 
government for anything I ever did in obedience to her majesty in the past, I may 
say it is my disaster; but I can never say it is my fault. 

This brings me again to that other oppression which, as I said, I suffer under, 
and which, I think, is of a kind that no man ever suffered under so much as 
myself; and this is to have every libel, every pamphlet, be it ever so foolish, so 
malicious, so unmannerly, or so dangerous, be laid at my door, and be called 
publicly by my name. It has been in vain for me to struggle with this injury; it 
has been in vain for me to protest, to declare solemnly, nay, if I would have 
sworn that I had no hand in such a book or paper, never saw it, never read it, and 
the like, it was the same thing. 

My name has been hackneyed about the street by the hawkers, and about the 
coffeehouses by the politicians, at such a rate as no patience could bear. One 
man will swear to the style; another to this or that expression; another to the way 
of printing; and all so positive that it is to no purpose to oppose it. 

I published once, to stop this way of using me, that I would print nothing but 
what I set my name to, and held it for a year or two; but it was all one; I had the 
same treatment. I now have resolved for some time to write nothing at all, and 
yet I find it the same thing; two books lately published being called mine, for no 
other reason that I know of than that at the request of the printer, I revised two 
sheets of them at the press, and that they seemed to be written in favour of a 
certain person; which person, also, as I have been assured, had no hand in them, 
or any knowledge of them, till they were published in print. 

This is a flail which I have no fence against, but to complain of the injustice of 
it, and that is but the shortest way to be treated with more injustice. 

There is a mighty charge against me for being author and publisher of a paper 
called the ‘Mercator.’ I will state the fact first, and then speak to the subject. 

It is true, that being desired to give my opinion in the affair of the commerce 
with France, I did, as I often had done in print many years before, declare that it 
was my opinion we ought to have an open trade with France, because I did 
believe we might have the advantage by such a trade; and of this opinion I am 
still. What part I had in the Mercator is well known; and could men answer with 


argument, and not with personal abuse, I would at any time defend every part of 
the Mercator which was of my doing. But to say the Mercator was mine, is false; 
I neither was the author of it, had the property of it, the printing of it, or the 
profit by it. I had never any payment or reward for writing any part of it, nor had 
I the power to put what I would into it. Yet the whole clamour fell upon me, 
because they knew not who else to load with it. And when they came to answer, 
the method was instead of argument, to threaten and reflect upon me, reproach 
me with private circumstances and misfortunes, and give language which no 
Christian ought to give, and which no gentleman ought to take. 

I thought any Englishman had the liberty to speak his opinion in such things, 
for this had nothing to do with the public. The press was open to me as well as to 
others; and how or when I lost my English liberty of speaking my mind, I know 
not; neither how my speaking my opinion without fee or reward, could authorise 
them to call me villain, rascal, traitor, and such opprobrious names. 

It was ever my opinion, and is so still, that were our wool kept from France, 
and our manufactures spread in France upon reasonable duties, all the 
improvements which the French have made in the woollen manufactures would 
decay, and in the end be little worth; and consequently, the hurt they could do us 
by them would be of little moment. 

It was my opinion, and is so still, that the ninth article of the treaty of 
commerce was calculated for the advantage of our trade, let who will make it. 
That is nothing to me. My reasons are because it tied up the French to open the 
door to our manufactures at a certain duty of importation there, and left the 
parliament of Britain at liberty to shut theirs out by as high duties as they pleased 
here, there being no limitation upon us as to duties on French goods; but that 
other nations should pay the same. 


While the French were thus bound, and the British free, I always thought we 
must be in a condition to trade to advantage, or it must be our own fault. This 
was my opinion, and is so still; and I would venture to maintain it against any 
man upon a public stage, before a jury of fifty merchants, and venture my life 
upon the cause, if I were assured of fair play in the dispute. But that it was my 
opinion that we might carry on a trade with France to our great advantage, and 
that we ought for that reason to trade with them, appears in the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth volumes of the Review, above nine years before the Mercator 
was thought of. It was not thought criminal to say so then; how it come to be 
villanous to say so now, God knows; I can give no account of it. I am still of the 
same opinion, and shall never be brought to say otherwise, unless I see the state 
of trade so altered as to alter my opinion; and if ever I do I shall be able to give 


good reasons for it. 

The answer to these things, whether mine or no, was all pointed at me, and the 
arguments were generally in the terms villain, rascal, miscreant, liar, bankrupt, 
fellow, hireling, turncoat, &c. What the arguments were bettered by these 
methods, I leave others to judge of. Also, most of those things in the Mercator, 
for which I had such usage, were such as I was not the author of. 

I do grant, had all the books which had been called by my name been written 
by me, I must of necessity have exasperated every side; and perhaps have 
deserved it; but I have the greatest injustice imaginable in this treatment, as I 
have in the perverting the design of what I have really written. 

To sum up, therefore, my complaint in a few words:— 

I was, from my first entering into the knowledge of public matters, and have 
ever been to this day, a sincere lover of the constitution of my country; zealous 
for liberty and the protestant interest; but a constant follower of moderate 
principles, a vigorous opposer of hot measures in all parties. I never once 
changed my opinion, my principles, or my party: and let what will be said of 
changing sides, this I maintain, that I never once deviated from the revolution 
principles, nor from the doctrine of liberty and property on which it was 
founded. 

I own I could never be convinced of the great danger of the pretender in the 
time of the late ministry, nor can I be now convinced of the great danger of the 
church under this ministry. I believe the cry of the one was politically made use 
of then to serve other designs, and I plainly see the like use made of the other 
now. I spoke my mind freely then, and I have done the like now, in a small tract 
to that purpose not yet made public; and which if I live to publish I will publicly 
own, as I purpose to do everything I write, that my friends may know when I am 
abused, and they imposed on. 

It has been the disaster of all parties in this nation to be very hot in their turn; 
and as often as they have been so I have differed with them, and ever must and 
shall do so. I will repeat some of the occasions on the whigs’ side, because from 
that quarter the accusation of my turning about comes. 

The first time I had the misfortune to differ with my friends was about the 
year 1683, when the Turks were besieging Vienna, and the whigs in England, 
generally speaking, were for the Turks taking it, which I, having read the history 
of the cruelty and perfidious dealings of the Turks in their wars, and how they 
had rooted out the name of the Christian religion in above threescore and ten 
kingdoms, could by no means agree with. And though then but a young man, 
and a younger author, I opposed it, and wrote against it, which was taken very 
unkindly indeed. 


The next time I differed with my friends was when king James was wheedling 
the dissenters to take off the penal laws and test, which I could by no means 
come into. And, as in the first, I used to say, I had rather the popish house of 
Austria should ruin the protestants in Hungaria, than the infidel house of 
Ottoman should ruin both protestants and papists by overrunning Germany; so, 
in the other, I told the dissenters I had rather the church of England should pull 
our clothes off by fines and forfeitures, than the papists should fall both upon the 
church and the dissenters, and pull our skins off by fire and fagot. 

The next difference I had with good men was about the scandalous practice of 
occasional conformity, in which I had the misfortune to make many honest men 
angry, rather because I had the better of the argument, than because they disliked 
what I said. 

And now I have lived to see the dissenters themselves very quiet, if not very 
well pleased with an act of parliament to prevent it. Their friends indeed laid it 
on; they would be friends indeed if they would talk of taking it off again. 

Again, I had a breach with honest men for their maltreating king William; of 
which I say nothing, because I think they are now opening their eyes, and 
making what amends they can to his memory. 

The fifth difference I had with them was about the treaty of Partition, in which 
many honest men are mistaken, and in which I told them plainly then that they 
would at last end the war upon worse terms; and so it is my opinion they would 
have done, though, the treaty of Gertrudenburgh had taken place. 

The sixth time I differed with them was when the old whigs fell upon the 
modern whigs, and when the duke of Marlborough and my lord Godolphin were 
used by the Observator in a manner worse, I must confess, for the time it lasted, 
than ever they were used since; nay, though it were by Abel and the Examiner; 
but the success failed. In this dispute my lord Godolphin did me the honour to 
tell me, I had served him and his grace also both faithfully and successfully. But 
his lordship is dead, and I have now no testimony of it but what is to be found in 
the Observator, where I am plentifully abused for being an enemy to my country, 
by acting in the interest of my lord Godolphin and the duke of Marlborough. 
What weathercock can turn with such tempers as these! 

I am now on the seventh breach with them, and my crime now is, that I will 
not believe and say the same things of the queen and the late treasurer which I 
could not believe before of my lord Godolphin and the duke of Marlborough, 
and which in truth I cannot believe, and therefore could not say it of either of 
them; and which, if I had believed, yet I ought not to have been the man that 
should have said it for the reasons aforesaid. 

In such turns of tempers and times, a man must be tenfold a vicar of Bray, or it 


is impossible but he must one time or other be out with everybody. This is my 
present condition, and for this I am reviled with having abandoned my 
principles, turned jacobite, and what not. God judge between me and these men. 
Would they come to any particulars with me, what real guilt I may have I would 
freely acknowledge; and if they would produce any evidence of the bribes, the 
pensions, and the rewards I have taken, I would declare honestly whether they 
were true or no. If they would give a list of the books which they charge me 
with, and the reasons why they lay them at my door, I would acknowledge my 
mistake, own what I have done, and let them know what I have not done. But 
these men neither show mercy, nor leave place for repentance; in which they act 
not only unlike their master, but contrary to his express commands. 

It is true, good men have been used thus in former times; and all the comfort I 
have is, that these men have not the last judgment in their hands: if they had, 
dreadful would be the case of those who oppose them. But that day will show 
many men and things also in a different state from what they may now appear in. 
Some that now appear clear and fair will then be seen to be black and foul, and 
some that are now thought black and foul will then be approved and accepted; 
and thither I cheerfully appeal, concluding this part in the words of the prophet, I 
heard the defaming of many; fear on every side; report, say they, and we will 
report it; all my familiars watched for my halting, saying, peradventure he will 
be enticed, and we shall prevail against him, and we shall take our revenge on 
him. Jer. xx. 10. 

Mr. Poole’s Annotations has the following remarks on these lines; which, I 
think, are so much to that part of my case which is to follow, that I do not omit 
them. The words are these:— 

“The prophet,” says he, “here rendereth a reason why he thought of giving 
over his work as a prophet; his ears were continually filled with the obloquies 
and reproaches of such as reproached him; and besides, he was afraid on all 
hands, there were so many traps laid for him, so many devices devised against 
him. They did not only take advantage against him, but sought advantages, and 
invited others to raise stories of him; not only strangers, but those that he might 
have expected the greatest kindness from; those that pretended most courteously; 
‘They watch,’ says he, ‘for opportunities to do me justice, and lay in wait for my 
halting, desiring nothing more than that I might be enticed to speak, or do 
something which they might find matter of a colourable accusation, that so they 
might satisfy their malice upon me.’ This hath always been the genius of wicked 
men. Job and David both made complaints much like this.” These are Mr. 
Poole’s words. 

And this leads me to several particulars, in which my case may, without any 


arrogance, be likened to that of the sacred prophet, excepting the vast disparity 
of the persons. 

No sooner was the queen dead, and the king, as right required, proclaimed, but 
the rage of men increased upon me to that degree, that the threats and insults I 
received were such as I am not able to express. If I offered to say a word in 
favour of the present settlement, it was called fawning, and turning round again; 
on the other hand, though I have meddled neither one way nor the other, nor 
written one book since the queen’s death, yet a great many things are called by 
my name, and I bear every day the reproaches which all the answerers of those 
books cast, as well upon the subjects as the authors. I have not seen or spoken to 
my lord of Oxford but once since the king’s landing, nor received the least 
message, order, or writing from his lordship, or any other way corresponded 
with him, yet he bears the reproach of my writing in his defence, and I the rage 
of men for doing it. I cannot say it is no affliction to me to be thus used, though 
my being entirely clear of the facts is a true support to me. 

I am unconcerned at the rage and clamour of party men; but I cannot be 
unconcerned to hear men, who I think are good men and good Christians, 
prepossessed and mistaken about me. However, I cannot doubt but some time or 
other it will please God to open such men’s eyes. A constant, steady adhering to 
personal virtue and to public peace, which, I thank God, I can appeal to him has 
always been my practice, will at last restore me to the opinion of sober and 
impartial men, and that is all I desire. What it will do with those who are 
resolutely partial and unjust, I cannot say, neither is that much my concern. But I 
cannot forbear giving one example of the hard treatment I receive, which has 
happened even while I am writing this tract. I have six children; I have educated 
them as well as my circumstances will permit, and so as I hope shall recommend 
them to better usage than their father meets with in this world. 

I am not indebted one shilling in the world for any part of their education, or 
for anything else belonging to their bringing up; yet the author of the Flying Post 
published lately that I never paid for the education of any of my children. If any 
man in Britain has a shilling to demand of me for any part of their education, or 
anything belonging to them, let them come for it. 

But these men care not what injurious things they write, nor what they say, 
whether truth or not, if it may but raise a reproach on me, though it were to be 
my ruin. I may well appeal to the honour and justice of my worst enemies in 
such cases as this: 

Conscia mens recti fama mendacia ridet. 


CONCLUSION BY THE PUBLISHER. 


While this was at the press, and the copy thus far finished, the author was 
seized with a violent fit of an apoplexy, whereby he was disabled finishing what 
he designed in his further defence; and continuing now for above six weeks in a 
weak and languishing condition, neither able to go on nor likely to recover, at 
least in any short time, his friends thought it not fit to delay the publication of 
this any longer. If he recovers he may be able to finish what he began; if not, it is 
the opinion of most that know him that the treatment which he here complains 
of, and some others that he would have spoken of, have been the apparent cause 
of his disaster. 


AUGUSTA TRIUMPHANS 


OR, THE 
WAY 
TO MAKE 
LONDON 
THE MOST FLOURISHING 
City in the Universe 


FIRST, 

By establishing an University where Gentlemen may have Academical 
Education under the Eye of their Friends. 

II. By an Hospital for Foundlings. 

II. By forming an Academy of Sciences at Christ’s Hospital. 

IV. By suppressing pretended Madhouses, where many of the Fair Sex are 
unjustly confined, while their Husbands keep Mistresses, &c., and many 
Widows are locked up for the sake of their Jointure. 

V. To save our Youth from Destruction, by clearing the Streets of impudent 
Strumpets, suppressing Gaming Tables, and Sunday Debauches. 

VI. To save our lower Class of People from utter Ruin, and render them 
useful, by preventing the immoderate use of Geneva: with a frank Explosion of 
many other common Abuses, and incontestible Rules for Amendment. 


CONCLUDING WITH 
An effectual Method to prevent Street Robberies. 
AND 
A Letter to Coll. Robinson, on account of the Orphans’ Tax. 


By Andrew Moreton, Esq. 


A man who has the public good in view, ought not in the least to be alarmed at 
the tribute of ridicule which scoffers constantly pay to projecting heads. It is the 
business of a writer, who means well, to go directly forward, without regard to 
criticism, but to offer his thoughts as they occur; and if in twenty schemes he hits 


but on one to the purpose, he ought to be excused failing in the nineteen for the 
twentieth sake. It is a kind of good action to mean well, and the intention ought 
to palliate the failure; but the English, of all people in the world, show least 
mercy to schemists, for they treat them in the vilest manner; whereas other 
nations give them fair play for their lives, which is the reason why we are 
esteemed so bad at invention. 

I have but a short time to live, nor would I waste my remaining thread of life 
in vain, but having often lamented sundry public abuses, and many schemes 
having occurred to my fancy, which to me carried an air of benefit, I was 
resolved to commit them to paper before my departure, and leave, at least, a 
testimony of my good will to my fellow-creatures. 

But of all my reflections, none was more constantly my companion than a 
deep sorrow for the present decay of learning among us, and the manifest 
corruption of education; we have been a brave and learned people, and are 
insensibly dwindling into an effeminate, superficial race. Our young gentlemen 
are sent to the universities, it is true, but not under restraint or correction as 
formerly; not to study, but to drink; not for furniture for the head, but a feather 
for the cap, merely to say they have been at Oxford or Cambridge, as if the air of 
those places inspired knowledge without application. It is true we ought to have 
those places in reverence for the many learned men they have sent us; but why 
must we go so far for knowledge? Why should a young gentleman be sent raw 
from the nursery to live on his own hands, to be liable to a thousand temptations, 
and run the risk of being snapped up by sharping jilts, with which both 
universities abound, who make our youth of fortune their prey, and have brought 
misery into too many good families? Not only the hazard of their healths from 
debauches of both kinds, but the waste of their precious time renders the sending 
them so far off very hazardous. Why should such a metropolis as London be 
without an university? Would it not save considerably the expense we are at in 
sending our young gentlemen so far from London? Would it not add to the lustre 
of our state, and cultivate politeness among us? What benefits may we not in 
time expect from so glorious a design? Will not London become the scene of 
science? And what reason have we but to hope we may vie with any 
neighbouring nations? Not that I would have Oxford or Cambridge neglected, 
for the good they have done. Besides, there are too many fine endowments to be 
sunk; we may have universities at those places and at London too, without 
prejudice. Knowledge will never hurt us, and whoever lives to see an university 
here, will find it give quite another turn to the genius and spirit of our youth in 
general. 

How many gentlemen pass their lives in a shameful indolence, who might 


employ themselves to the purpose, were such a design set on foot? Learning 
would flourish, art revive, and not only those who studied would benefit by it, 
but the blessing would be conveyed to others by conversation. 

And in order to this so laudable design, small expense is required; the sole 
charge being the hire of a convenient hall or house, which, if they please, they 
may call a college. But I see no necessity the pupils have to lie or diet there; that 
may be done more reasonably and conveniently at home, under the eye of their 
friends; their only necessary business at college being to attend their tutors at 
stated hours; and, bed and board excepted, to conform themselves to college 
laws, and perform the same exercises as if they were actually at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

Let the best of tutors be provided, and professors in all faculties encouraged; 
this will do a double good, not only to the instructed, but to the instructors. What 
a fine provision may here be made for numbers of ingenious gentlemen now 
unpreferred? And to what a height may even a small beginning grow in time? 

As London is so extensive, so its university may be composed of many 
colleges, quartered at convenient distances: for example, one at Westminster, 
one at St. James’s, one near Ormond-street, that part of the town abounding in 
gentry; one in the centre of the Inns of Court, another near the Royal Exchange, 
and more if occasion and encouragement permit. 

The same offices and regulations may be constituted, cooks, butlers, bed- 
makers, &c., excepted, as at other universities. As for endowment, there is no 
need, the whole may be done by subscription, and that an easy one, considering 
that nothing but instructions are paid for. 

In a word, an academical education is so much wanted in London, that 
everybody of ability and figure will readily come into it; and I dare engage, the 
place need but be chosen, and tutors approved of, to complete the design at once. 

It may be objected, that there is a kind of university at Gresham college, where 
professors in all sciences are maintained, and obliged to read lectures every day, 
or at least as often as demanded. The design is most laudable, but it smells too 
much of the sine cure; they only read in term time, and then their lectures are so 
hurried over, the audience is little the better. They cannot be turned out, it is a 
good settlement for life, and they are very easy in their studies when once fixed. 
Whereas were the professorship during good behaviour, there would be a study 
to maintain their posts, and their pupils would reap the benefit. 

Upon second thought, I think colleges for university education might be 
formed at Westminster, Eton, the Charter-house, St. Paul’s, Merchant Tailors, 
and other public schools, where youth might begin and end their studies; but this 
may be further considered of. 


I had almost forgot the most material point, which is, that his majesty’s 
sanction must first be obtained, and the university proposed have power to 
confer degrees, &c., and other academical privileges. 

As I am quick to conceive, I am eager to have done, unwilling to overwork a 
subject; I had rather leave part to the conception of the readers, than to tire them 
or myself with protracting a theme, as if, like a chancery man or a hackney 
author, I wrote by the sheet for hire. So let us have done with this topic, and 
proceed to another, which is:— 

A proposal to prevent murder, dishonour, and other abuses, by erecting an 
hospital for foundlings. 

It is needless to run into a declamation on this head, since not a sessions 
passes but we see one or more merciless mothers tried for the murder of their 
bastard children; and, to the shame of good government, generally escape the 
vengeance due to shedders of innocent blood. For it is a common practice now 
among them to hire a set of old beldams, or pretended midwives, who make it 
their trade to bring them off for three or four guineas, having got the ready rote 
of swearing the child was not at its full growth, for which they have a hidden 
reserve; that is to say, the child was not at man’s or woman’s growth. Thus do 
these impious wretches cheat the world, and damn their own souls by a double 
meaning, which too often imposes on a cautious, merciful, and credulous jury, 
and gives wicked murderers means to escape and commit fresh sins, to which 
their acquitters, no doubt, are accessory. 

I wonder so many men of sense as have been on the jury have been so often 
imposed upon by the stale pretence of a scrap or two of child-bed linen being 
found in the murderer’s box, &c.; when, alas! perhaps, it was never put there till 
after the murder was committed; or if it was, but with a view of saving 
themselves by that devilish precaution; for so many have been acquitted on that 
pretence, that it is but too common a thing to provide child-bed linen beforehand 
for a poor innocent babe they are determined to murder. 

But, alas! what are the exploded murders to those which escape the eye of the 
magistrate, and die in silence? Add to this, procured abortions and other indirect 
means which wicked wretches make use of to screen themselves from the 
censure of the world, which they dread more than the displeasure of their Maker. 

Those who cannot be so hardhearted to murder their own offspring 
themselves, take a slower, though as sure, a way, and get it done by others, by 
dropping their children, and leaving them to be starved by parish nurses. 

Thus is God robbed of a creature, in whom he had breathed the breath of life, 
and on whom he had stamped his image; the world of an inhabitant, who might 
have been of use; the king of a subject; and future generations of an issue not to 


be accounted for, had this infant lived to have been a parent. 

It is therefore the height of charity and humanity to provide against this 
barbarity, to prevent this crying sin, and extract good, even out of evil, by saving 
these innocent babes from slaughter, and bringing them up in the nurture and 
fear of the Lord; to be of benefit to themselves and mankind in general. 

And what nearer, what better way can we have, than to erect and to endow a 
proper hospital or house to receive them, where we may see them tenderly 
brought up, as so many living monuments of our charity; every one of them 
being a convincing proof of a Christian saved, and a murder prevented? 

Nor will this be attended with so much charge as is imagined, for we find in 
many parishes, that parents have redemanded their children, on increase of 
circumstances, and paid all costs, with a handsome present in the bargain; and 
many times when a clandestine marriage is cleared up and openly avowed, they 
would purchase the first-fruits of their loves at any rate. Oftentimes a couple 
may have no more children, and an infant thus saved may arrive to inherit a good 
estate, and become a benefactor where it was once an object of charity. 

But let us suppose the worst, and imagine the infant begot in sin and without 
the sanction of wedlock; is it therefore to be murdered, starved, or neglected, 
because its parents were wicked? Hard fate of innocent children to suffer for 
their parents’ faults! Where God has thought fit to give his image and life, there 
is nourishment demanded; that calls aloud for our Christian and human 
assistance, and best shows our nobleness of soul, when we generously assist 
those who cannot help themselves. 

If the fault devolved on the children, our church would deny them baptism, 
burial, and other Christian rites; but our religion carries more charity with it, 
they are not denied even to partake of our blessed sacraments, and are excluded 
no one branch or benefit accruing from Christianity; if so, how unjust are those 
who arraign them for their parents’ faults, and how barbarous are those parents, 
who, though able, make no provision for them, because they are not legitimate. 
My child, is my child, let it be begot in sin or wedlock, and all the duties of a 
parent are incumbent on me so long as it lives; if it survives me, I ought to make 
a provision for it, according to my ability; and though I do not set it on a footing 
with my legitimate children, I ought in conscience to provide against want and 
shame, or I am answerable for every sin or extravagance my child is forced or 
led into, for want of my giving an allowance to prevent it. 

We have an instance very fresh in every one’s memory, of an ingenious, nay a 
sober young nobleman, for such I must call him, whose either father was a peer, 
and his mother a peeress. This unhappy gentleman, tossed from father to father, 
at last found none, and himself a vagabond forced to every shift; he in a manner 


starved for many years, yet was guilty of no capital crime, till that unhappy 
accident occurred, which God has given him grace and sense enough to repent. 
However, I cannot but think his hardhearted mother will bear her portion of the 
guilt, till washed away by a severe repentance. 

What a figure might this man have made in life, had due care been taken? If 
his peerage had not been adjusted, he might at least have been a fine gentleman; 
nay, probably have filled some handsome post in the government with applause, 
and called as much for respect as he does now for pity. 

Nor is this gentleman the only person begot and neglected by noble, or rather 
ignoble parents; we have but too many now living, who owe their birth to the 
best of our peerage, and yet know not where to eat. Hard fate, when the child 
would be glad of the scraps which the servants throw away! But Heaven 
generally rewards them accordingly, for many noble families are become extinct, 
and large estates alienated into other houses, while their own issue want bread. 

And now, methinks, I hear some over-squeamish ladies cry, What would this 
fellow be at? would not he set up a nursery for lewdness, and encourage 
fornication? who would be afraid of sinning, if they can so easily get rid of their 
bastards? we shall soon be overrun with foundlings when there is such 
encouragement given to whoredom. To which I answer, that I am as much 
against bastards being begot, as I am for their being murdered; but when a child 
is once begot, it cannot be unbegotten; and when once born, it must be kept; the 
fault, as I said before, is in the parents, not the child; and we ought to show our 
charity towards it as a fellow-creature and Christian, without any regard to its 
legitimacy or otherwise. 

The only way to put a stop to this growing evil, would be to oblige all 
housekeepers not to admit a man and woman as lodgers till they were certified of 
their being lawfully married; for now-a-days nothing is more common than for a 
whoremonger and a strumpet to pretend marriage, till they have left a child or 
two on the parish, and then shift to another part of the town. 

If there were no receivers, there would be no thieves; if there were no 
bawdyhouses, there would be no whores; and though persons letting lodgings be 
not actual procurers, yet, if they connive at the embraces of a couple, whose 
marriage is doubtful, they are no better than bawds, and their houses no more 
than brothels. 

Now should anybody ask how shall this hospital be built? how endowed? to 
which I answer, follow the steps of the Venetians, the Hamburghers, and other 
foreign states, &c., who have for ages past prosecuted this glorious design, and 
found their account therein. As for building a house, I am utterly against it, 
especially in the infancy of the affair: let a place convenient be hired. Why 


should such a considerable sum be sunk in building as has in late public 
structures, which have swallowed up part of the profits and dividend, if not the 
capital, of unwary stockmongers? 

To my great joy I find my project already anticipated, and a noble subscription 
carrying on for this purpose; to promote which I exhort all persons of 
compassion and generosity, and I shall think myself happy, if what I have said 
on this head may anyways contribute to further the same. 

Having said all I think material on this subject, I beg pardon for leaving my 
reader so abruptly, and crave leave to proceed to another article, viz.:— 

A proposal to prevent the expensive importation of foreign musicians, &c., by 
forming an academy of our own. 

It will no doubt be asked what have I to do with music? to which I answer, I 
have been a lover of the science from my infancy, and in my younger days was 
accounted no despicable performer on the viol and lute, then much in vogue. I 
esteem it the most innocent amusement in life; it generally relaxes, after too 
great a hurry of spirits, and composes the mind into a sedateness prone to 
everything that is generous and good; and when the more necessary parts of 
education are finished, it is a most genteel and commendable accomplishment; it 
saves a great deal of drinking and debauchery in our sex, and helps the ladies off 
with many an idle hour, which sometimes might probably be worse employed 
otherwise. 

Our quality, gentry, and better sort of traders must have diversions; and if 
those that are commendable be denied, they will take to worse; now what can be 
more commendable than music, one of the seven liberal sciences, and no mean 
branch of the mathematics? 

Were it for no other reason I should esteem it, because it was the favourite 
diversion of his late majesty, of glorious memory; who was as wise a prince as 
ever filled the British throne. Nor is it less esteemed by their present majesties, 
whose souls are formed for harmony, and who have not disdained to make it a 
part in the education of their sacred race. 

Our nobility and gentry have shown their love to the science, by supporting at 
such prodigious expense the Italian opera, improperly called an academy; but 
they have at the same time shown no small partiality in discouraging anything 
English, and overloading the town with such heaps of foreign musicians. 

An academy, rightly understood, is a place for the propagation of science, by 
training up persons thereto from younger to riper years, under the instruction and 
inspection of proper artists; how can the Italian opera properly be called an 
academy, when none are admitted but such as are, at least are thought, or ought 
to be, adepts in music? If that be an academy, so are the theatres of Drury-lane, 


and Lincolns-inn Fields; nay, Punch’s opera may pass for a lower kind of 
academy. Would it not be a glorious thing to have an opera of our own, in our 
own most noble tongue, in which the composer, singers, and orchestra, should be 
of our own growth? Not that we ought to disclaim all obligations to Italy, the 
mother of music, the nurse of Corelli, Handel, Bononcini, Geminiani; but then 
we ought not to be so stupidly partial to imagine ourselves too brutal a part of 
mankind to make any progress in the science? By the same reason that we love 
it, we may excel in it; love begets application, and application perfection. We 
have already had a Purcel, and no doubt there are now many latent geniuses, 
who only want proper instruction, application, and encouragement, to become 
great ornaments of the science, and make England emulate even Rome itself. 

What a number of excellent performers on all instruments have sprung up in 
England within these few years? That this is owing to the opera I will not deny, 
and so far the opera is an academy, as it refines the taste and inspires emulation. 

But though we are happy in instrumental performers, we frequently send to 
Italy for singers, and that at no small expense; to remedy which I humbly 
propose that the governors of Christ’s Hospital will show their public spirit, by 
forming an academy of music on their foundation, after this or the like manner. 

That out of their great number of children, thirty boys be selected of good ears 
and propensity to music. 

That these boys be divided into three classes, viz., six for wind instruments, 
such as the hautboy, bassoon, and German flute. 

That sixteen others be selected for string instruments, or at least the most 
useful, viz., the violin and bass-violin. 

That the remaining eight be particularly chosen for voice, and organ, or 
harpsichord. That all in due time be taught composition. The boys thus chosen, 
three masters should be elected, each most excellent in his way; that is to say, 
one for the wind instrument, another for the stringed, and a third for the voice 
and organ, &c. 

Handsome salaries should be allowed these masters, to engage their constant 
attendance every day from eight till twelve in the morning; and I think 100I. per 
annum for each would be sufficient, which will be a trifle to so wealthy a body. 
The multiplicity of holidays should be abridged, and only a few kept; there 
cannot be too few, considering what a hinderance they are to juvenile studies. It 
is a vulgar error that has too long prevailed all over England to the great 
detriment of learning, and many boys have been made blockheads in 
complaisance to kings and saints dead for many ages past. 

The morning employed in music, the boys should go in the afternoon, or so 
many hours, to the reading and writing school, and in the evening should 


practice, at least two hours before bed-time, and two before the master comes in 
the morning. This course held for seven or eight years, will make them fine 
proficients; but that they should not go too raw or young out of the academy, it is 
proper, that at the stated age of apprenticeship, they be bound to the hospital, to 
engage their greater application, and make them thorough masters, before they 
launch out into the world; for one great hinderance to many performers is, that 
they begin to teach too soon, and obstruct their genius. 

What will not such a design produce in a few years? Will they not be able to 
perform a concert, choir, or opera, or all three, among themselves, and overpay 
the charge, as shall hereafter be specified? 

For example, we will suppose such a design to be continued for ten years, we 
shall find an orchestra of forty hands, and a choir or opera of twenty voices, or 
admitting that of those twenty only five prove capital singers, it will answer the 
intent. 

For the greater variety they may, if they think fit, take in two or more of their 
girls, where they find a promising genius, but this may be further considered of. 

Now, when they are enabled to exhibit an opera, will they not gain 
considerably when their voices and hands cost them only a college subsistence? 
and it is but reasonable the profits accruing from operas, concerts, or otherwise, 
should go to the hospital, to make good all former and future expenses, and 
enable them to extend the design to a greater length and grandeur; so that instead 
of 1,500/. per annum, the price of one Italian singer, we shall for 3001. once in 
ten years, have sixty English musicians regularly educated, and enabled to live 
by their science. 

There ought, moreover, to be annual probations, and proper prizes or 
premiums allotted, to excite emulation in the youths, and give life to their 
studies. 

They have already a music school, as they call it, but the allowance is too poor 
for this design, and the attendance too small, it must be every day, or not at all. 

This will be an academy indeed, and in process of time they will have even 
their masters among themselves; and what is the charge, compared with the 
profits, or their abilities? 

One thing I had like to have forgot, which is, that with permission of the right 
reverend the lords spiritual, some performance in music, suitable to the 
solemnity of the day, be exhibited every Sunday after divine service. Sacred 
poesy, and rhetoric may be likewise introduced to make it an entertainment 
suitable to a Christian and polite audience; and indeed we seem to want some 
such commendable employment for the better sort; for we see the public walks 
and taverns crowded, and rather than be idle, they will go to Newport market. 


That such an entertainment would be much preferable to drinking, gaming, or 
profane discourse, none can deny; and till it is proved to be prejudicial, I shall 
always imagine it necessary. The hall at the hospital will contain few less than 
seven hundred people, conveniently seated, which at so small a price as one 
shilling per head, will amount to 35/. per week; and if the performance deserve 
it, as no doubt it will in time, they may make it half a crown, or more, which 
must considerably increase the income of the hospital. 

When they are able to make an opera, the profits will be yet more 
considerable, nor will they reap much less from what the youths bring in during 
their apprenticeship, when employed at concerts, theatres, or other public 
entertainments. 

Having advanced what I think proper on this head, or at least enough for a 
hint, I proceed to offer, 

That many youths and servants may be saved from destruction were the streets 
cleared of shameless and impudent strumpets, gaming tables totally suppressed, 
and a stop put to sabbath debauches. 

The corruption of our children and servants is of importance sufficient to 
require our utmost precaution; and moreover, women servants (commonly called 
maid-servants) are such necessary creatures, that it is by no means below us to 
make them beneficial rather than prejudicial to us. 

I shall not run into a description of their abuses; we know enough of those 
already. Our business now is to make them useful, first by ascertaining their 
wages at a proper standard. 

Secondly, by obliging them to continue longer in service, not to stroll about 
from place to place, and throw themselves on the town on every dislike. 

Thirdly, to prevent their being harboured by wicked persons, when out of 
place; or living too long on their own hands. 

As for their wages, they have topped upon us already, and doubled them in 
spite of our teeth; but as they have had wit enough to get them, so will they, I 
doubt not, have the same sense to keep them, and much good may it do those 
indolent over-secure persons, who have given them this advantage. However, if 
they are honest and diligent, I would have them encouraged, and handsome 
wages allowed them; because, by this means, we provide for the children of the 
inferior class of people, who otherwise could not maintain themselves; nay, 
sometimes tradesmen, &c., reduced, are glad when their children cease to hang 
upon them, by getting into service, and by that means not only maintaining 
themselves, but being of use in other families. But then there ought to be some 
medium, some limitation to their wages, or they may extort more than can well 
be afforded. 


Nothing calls for more redress than their quitting service for every idle 
disgust, leaving a master or mistress at a nonplus, and all under plea of a foolish 
old custom, called warning, nowhere practised but in London; for in other places 
they are hired by the year, or by the statute as they call it, which settles them in a 
place, at least for some time; whereas, when they are not limited, it encourages a 
roving temper, and makes them never easy. 

If you turn them away without warning, they will make you pay a month’s 
wages, be the provocation or offence never so great; but if they leave you, 
though never so abruptly, or unprovided, help yourselves how you can, there is 
no redress; though I think there ought, in all conscience, to be as much law for 
the master as for the servant. 

No servant should quit a place where they are well fed and paid, without 
assigning a good reason before a magistrate. On the other hand, they should 
receive no abuse which should not be redressed; for we ought to treat them as 
servants, not slaves; and a medium ought to be observed on both sides. But if 
they are not restrained from quitting service on every vagary, they will throw 
themselves on the town, and not only ruin themselves, but others; for example, a 
girl quits a place and turns whore; if there is not a bastard to be murdered, or left 
to the parish, there is one or more unwary youths drawn in to support her in 
lewdness and idleness; in order to which, they rob their parents and masters, nay, 
sometimes, anybody else, to support their strumpets; so that many thieves owe 
their ruin and shameful deaths to harlots; not to mention the communication of 
loathsome distempers, and innumerable other evils, to which they give birth. 

How many youths, of all ranks, are daily ruined? and how justly may be 
dreaded the loss of as many more, if a speedy stop be not put to this growing 
evil? Generations to come will curse the neglect of the present, and every sin 
committed for the future may be passed to our account, if we do not use our 
endeavours to the contrary. 

And unless we prevent our maid-servants from being harboured by wicked 
persons when out of place, or living too long on their own hands, our streets will 
swarm with impudent shameless strumpets; the good will be molested; those 
prone to evil will be made yet more wicked, by having temptations thrown in 
their way; and, to crown all, we shall have scarce a servant left, but our wives, 
&c., must do the household-work themselves. 

If this be not worthy the consideration of a legislature, I would fain know what 
is. Is it not time to limit their wages, when they are grown so wanton they know 
not what to ask? Is it not time to fix them, when they stroll from place to place, 
and we are hardly sure of a servant a month together? Is it not time to prevent 
the increase of harlots, by making it penal for servants to be harboured in 


idleness, and tempted to theft, whoredom, murder, &c., by living too long out of 
place? and I am sure it is high time to begin the work, by clearing the public 
streets of night-walkers, who are grown to such a pitch of impudence that peace 
and common decency are manifestly broken in our public streets. I wonder this 
has so long escaped the eye of the magistrate, especially when there are already 
in force laws sufficient to restrain this tide of uncleanness, which will one day 
overflow us. 

The lewdest people upon earth, ourselves excepted, are not guilty of such open 
violations of the laws of decency. Go all the world over, and you will see no 
such impudence as in the streets of London, which makes many foreigners give 
our women in general a bad character, from the vile specimens they meet with 
from one end of the town to the other. Our sessions’ papers are full of the trials 
of impudent sluts, who first decoy men and then rob them; a meanness the 
courtesans of Rome and Venice abhor. 

How many honest women, those of the inferior sort especially, get loathsome 
distempers from their husband’s commerce with these creatures, which 
distempers are often entailed on posterity; nor have we an hospital separated for 
that purpose, which does not contain too many instances of honest poor wretches 
made miserable by villains of husbands. 

And now I have mentioned the villany of some husbands in the lower state of 
life, give me leave to propose, or at least to wish, that they were restrained from 
abusing their wives at that barbarous rate, which is now practised by butchers, 
carmen, and such inferior sort of fellows, who are public nuisances to civil 
neighbourhoods, and yet nobody cares to interpose, because the riot is between a 
man and his wife. 

I see no reason why every profligate fellow shall have the liberty to disturb a 
whole neighbourhood, and abuse a poor honest creature at a most inhuman rate, 
and is not to be called to account because it is his wife; this sort of barbarity was 
never so notorious and so much encouraged as at present, for every vagabond 
thinks he may cripple his wife at pleasure; and it is enough to pierce a heart of 
stone to see how barbarously some poor creatures are beaten and abused by 
merciless dogs of husbands. 

It gives an ill example to the growing generation, and this evil will gain 
ground on us if not prevented; it may be answered, the law has already provided 
redress, and a woman abused may swear the peace against her husband, but what 
woman cares to do that? It is revenging herself on herself, and not without 
considerable charge and trouble. 

There ought to be a shorter way, and when a man has beaten his wife, which 
by the by is a most unmanly action, and great sign of cowardice, it behoves 


every neighbour who has the least humanity or compassion, to complain to the 
next justice of the peace, who should be empowered to set him in the stocks for 
the first offence; to have him well scourged at the whipping-post for the second; 
and if he persisted in his barbarous abuse of the holy marriage state, to send him 
to the house of correction till he should learn to use more mercy to his yoke- 
fellow. 

How hard is it for a poor industrious woman to be up early and late, to sit in a 
cold shop, stall, or market, all weathers, to carry heavy loads from one end of the 
town to the other, or to work from morning till night, and even then dread going 
home for fear of being murdered? Some may think this too low a topic for me to 
expatiate upon, to which I answer, that it is a charitable and Christian one, and 
therefore not in the least beneath the consideration of any man who had a woman 
for his mother. 

The mention of this leads me to exclaim against the vile practice now so much 
in vogue among the better sort as they are called, but the worst sort in fact; 
namely, the sending their wives to madhouses, at every whim or dislike, that 
they may be more secure and undisturbed in their debaucheries; which wicked 
custom is got to such a head, that the number of private madhouses in and about 
London are considerably increased within these few years. 

This is the height of barbarity and injustice in a Christian country, it is a 
clandestine inquisition, nay worse. 

How many ladies and gentlewomen are hurried away to these houses, which 
ought to be suppressed, or at least subject to daily examination, as hereafter shall 
be proposed? 

How many, I say, of beauty, virtue, and fortune, are suddenly tom from their 
dear innocent babes, from the arms of an unworthy man, whom they love, 
perhaps, but too well, and who in return for that love, nay probably an ample 
fortune and a lovely offspring besides, grows weary of the pure streams of chaste 
love, and thirsting after the puddles of lawless lust, buries his virtuous wife alive, 
that he may have the greater freedom with his mistresses? 

If they are not mad when they go into these cursed houses, they are soon made 
so by the barbarous usage they there suffer; and any woman of spirit, who has 
the least love for her husband, or concern for her family, cannot sit down tamely 
under a confinement and separation the most unaccountable and unreasonable. 

Is it not enough to make any one mad to be suddenly clapped up, stripped, 
whipped, ill-fed, and worse used? To have no reason assigned for such 
treatment, no crime alleged, or accusers to confront? And what is worse, no soul 
to appeal to but merciless creatures, who answer but in laughter, surliness, 
contradiction, and too often stripes? 


All conveniences for writing are denied, no messenger to be had to carry a 
letter to any relation or friend; and if this tyrannical inquisition, joined with the 
reasonable reflections a woman of any common understanding must necessarily 
make, be not sufficient to drive any soul stark staring mad, though before they 
were never so much in their right senses, I have no more to say. 

When by this means a wicked husband has driven a poor creature mad, and 
robbed an injured wife of her reason, for it is much easier to create than to cure 
madness, then has the villain a handle for his roguery; then, perhaps, he will 
admit her distressed relations to see her, when it is too late to cure the madness 
he so artfully and barbarously has procured. 

But this is not all: sometimes more dismal effects attend this inquisition, for 
death is but too often the cure of their madness and end of their sorrows; some 
with ill usage, some with grief, and many with both, are barbarously cut off in 
the prime of their years and flower of their health, who otherwise might have 
been mothers of a numerous issue, and survived many years. This is murder in 
the deepest sense, and much more cruel than dagger or poison, because more 
lingering; they die by piecemeal, and in all the agonies and terrors of a distracted 
mind. 

Nay, it is murder upon murder, for the issue that might have been begot is to 
be accounted for to God and the public. Now, if this kind of murder is connived 
at, we shall no doubt have enough, nay, too much of it; for if a man is weary of 
his wife, has spent her fortune, and wants another, it is but sending her to a 
madhouse and the business is done at once. 

How many have already been murdered after this manner is best known to just 
Heaven, and those unjust husbands and their damned accomplices, who, though 
now secure in their guilt, will one day find it is murder of the blackest dye, has 
the least claim to mercy, and calls aloud for the severest vengeance. 

How many are yet to be sacrificed, unless a speedy stop be put to this most 
accursed practice, I tremble to think; our legislature cannot take this cause too 
soon in hand. This surely cannot be below their notice, and it will be an easy 
matter at once to suppress all these pretended madhouses. Indulge, gentle reader, 
for once the doting of an old man, and give him leave to lay down his little 
system without arraigning him of arrogance or ambition to be a lawgiver. In my 
humble opinion, all private madhouses should be suppressed at once, and it 
should be no less than felony to confine any person under pretence of madness 
without due authority. 

For the cure of those who are really lunatic, licensed madhouses should be 
constituted in convenient parts of the town, which houses should be subject to 
proper visitation and inspection, nor should any person be sent to a madhouse 


without due reason, inquiry, and authority. 

It may be objected, by persons determined to contradict every thing and 
approve nothing, that the abuses complained of are not so numerous or heinous 
as I would insinuate. Why are not facts advanced, they will be apt to say, to give 
a face of truth to these assertions? But I have two reasons to the contrary; the 
first is, the more you convince them, the more angry you make them, for they are 
never better pleased than when they have an opportunity of finding fault; 
therefore, to curry favour with the fault-finders, I have left them a loophole: the 
second and real is, because I do not care to bring an old house over my head by 
mentioning particular names or special cases, thereby drawing myself into 
vexatious prosecutions and suits at law from litigious wretches, who would be 
galled to find their villanies made public, and stick at no expense or foul play to 
revenge themselves. Not but I could bring many instances, particularly of an 
unhappy widow, put in by a villain of a husband, and now continued in for the 
sake of her jointure by her unnatural son, far from common honesty or humanity. 
Of another, whose husband keeps his mistress in black velvet, and is seen with 
her every night at the opera or play, while his poor wife (by much the finer 
woman, and of an understanding far superior to her thick-skulled tyrant,) is kept 
mean in diet and apparel; nay, illused into the bargain, notwithstanding her 
fortune supplies all the villain’s extravagances, and he has not a shilling but what 
came from her: but a beggar when once set on horseback proves always the most 
unmerciful rider. 

I cannot leave this subject without inserting one particular case. 

A lady of known beauty, virtue, and fortune, nay more, of wisdom, not flashy 
wit, was, in the prime of her youth and beauty, and when her senses were 
perfectly sound, carried by her husband in his coach as to the opera; but the 
coachman had other instructions, and drove directly to a madhouse, where the 
poor innocent lady was no sooner introduced, under pretence of calling by the 
way to see some pictures he had a mind to buy, but the key was turned upon her, 
and she left a prisoner by her faithless husband, who while his injured wife was 
confined and used with the utmost barbarity, he, like a profligate wretch, ran 
through her fortune with strumpets, and then basely, under pretence of giving her 
liberty, extorted her to make over her jointure, which she had no sooner done but 
he laughed in her face, and left her to be as illused as ever. This he soon ran 
through, and (happily for the lady) died by the justice of heaven in a salivation 
his debauches had obliged him to undergo. 

During her confinement, the villain of the madhouse frequently attempted her 
chastity; and the more she repulsed him the worse he treated her, till at last he 
drove her mad in good earnest. Her distressed brother, who is fond of her to the 


last degree, now confines her in part of his own house, treating her with great 
tenderness, but has the mortification to be assured by the ablest physicians that 
his poor sister is irrecoverably distracted. 

Numberless are the instances I could produce, but they would be accounted 
fictitious, because I do not name the particular persons, for the reasons before 
assigned; but the sufferings of these poor ladies are not fictitious, nor are the 
villany of the madhouses, or the unnatural, though fashionable barbarity of 
husbands, chimeras, but too solid grievances, and manifest violations of the laws 
of God and man. 

Most gracious and august queen Caroline! ornament of your sex, and pride of 
the British nation! the best of mothers, the best of wives, the best of women! 
Begin this auspicious reign with an action worthy your illustrious self, rescue 
your injured sex from this tyranny, nor let it be in the power of every brutal 
husband to cage and confine his wife at pleasure, a practice scarce heard of till of 
late years. Nip it in the bud, most gracious queen, and draw on yourself the 
blessings of numberless of the fair sex, now groaning under the severest and 
most unjust bondage. Restore them to their families; let them, by your means, 
enjoy light and liberty; that while they fondly embrace, and with tears of joy 
weep over their dear children, so long withheld from them, they may invoke 
accumulated blessings from heaven upon your royal head! 

And you, ye fair illustrious circle! who adorn the British court! and every day 
surround our gracious queen: let generous pity inspire your souls, and move you 
to intercede with your noble consorts for redress in this injurious affair. Who can 
deny when you become suitors? and who knows but at your request a bill may 
be brought into the house to regulate these abuses? The cause is a noble and a 
common one, and ought to be espoused by every lady who would claim the least 
title to virtue or compassion. I am sure no honest member in either honourable 
house will be against so reasonable a bill; the business is for some public- 
spirited patriot to break the ice by bringing it into the house, and I dare lay my 
life it passes. 

I must beg my reader’s indulgence, being the most immethodical writer 
imaginable. It is true I lay down a scheme, but fancy is so fertile I often start 
fresh hints, and cannot but pursue them; pardon therefore, kind reader, my 
digressive way of writing, and let the subject, not the style or method, engage 
thy attention. 

Return we, therefore, to complain of destructive gaming-houses, the bane of 
our youth, and ruin of our children and servants. 

This is the most unprofitable evil upon earth, for it only tends to alienate the 
proper current of specie, to maintain a pack of idle sharping rascals, and beggar 


unwary gentlemen and traders. 

I take the itch of gaming to be the most pernicious of vices, it is a kind of 
avaricious madness; and if people have not sense to command themselves by 
reason, they ought to be restrained by law; nor suffered to ruin themselves and 
families, to enrich a crew of sharpers. 

There is no playing on the square with these villains; they are sure to cheat 
you, either by sleight of hand, confederacy, or false dice, &c.; they have so much 
the odds of their infatuated bubbles, that they might safely play a guinea to a 
shilling, and yet be sure of winning. This is but genteel pocket picking, or felony 
with another name, and yet, so fond are we of it, that from the footboy to the 
lord, all must have a touch of gaming; and there are sharpers of different stations 
and denominations, from Southwark-fair to the groom porters. Shame, that 
gentlemen should suffer every scoundrel to mix with them for gaming sake! And 
equal shame, that honest laborious tradesmen should be obstructed in crossing 
the public streets, by the gilt chariots of vagabond gamesters; who now infest the 
land, and brave even our nobility and gentry with their own money. 

But the most barbarous part of this hellish trade is what they call setting of 
young gentlemen, apprentices, and others; this ought to be deemed felony 
without benefit of clergy; for it is the worst of thievery. Under pretence of taking 
a bottle, or spending an evening gaily, they draw their cull to the tavern, where 
they sit not long before the devil’s bones or books are found accidentally on 
purpose, by the help of which they strip my gentleman in an instant, and then 
generously lend him his own money, to lose afresh, and create a debt which is 
but too often more justly paid than those more justly due. 

If we look into some late bankruptcies we shall find some noted gamesters the 
principal creditors; I think, in such cases it would be but justice to make void the 
gamester’s debt, and subject his estate to make good the deficiencies of the 
bankrupt’s effects. If traders have no more wit, the public should have pity on 
them; and make it as penal to lose as to win; and, in truth, if cards, dice, &c., 
were totally suppressed, industry and arts would increase the more; gaming may 
make a man crafty, but not polite; one may understand cards and dice perfectly 
well, and be a blockhead in everything else. 

I am sorry to see it so prevalent in the city among the trading part of mankind, 
who have introduced it into their clubs, and play so high of late that many 
bankrupts have been made by this pernicious practice. 

It is the bane of all conversation; and those who can’t sit an hour without 
gaming, should never go into a club to spoil company. In a word, it is mere 
madness, and a most stupid thing to hazard one’s fortune, and perplex one’s 
mind; nay, to sit up whole nights, poring over toys of pipped ivory and painted 


pasteboard, making ourselves worse than little children, whose innocent sports 
we so much ridicule. 

To sum up all, I think it would be a noble retribution, to subject gamesters’ 
estates to the use and support of the poor widows and orphans of their 
unfortunate bubbles. 

Sunday debauches are abuses that call loud for amendment; it is in this 
pernicious soil the seeds of ruin are first sown. Instead of a day of rest, we make 
it a day of labour, by toiling in the devil’s vineyard; and but too many surfeit 
themselves with the fruits of gluttony, drunkenness, and uncleanness. 

Not that I am so superciliously strict, to have the sabbath kept as rigidly here 
as in Scotland, but then there ought to be a medium between the severity of a 
fast, and the riot of Saturnalia. Instead of a decent and cheerful solemnity, our 
taverns and publichouses have more business that day than all the week beside. 
Our apprentices plume themselves; nay, some scruple not to put on their swords 
and tie wigs, or toupees, and the loose end of the town is their rendezvous, 
Sunday being market-day all round the hundreds of Drury. 

While we want servants to do our work, those hundreds, as they call them, are 
crowded with numbers of idle impudent sluts, who love sporting more than 
spinning, and inveigle our youth to their ruin; nay, many old lechers, beasts as 
they are! steal from their families, and seek these harlots’ lurking holes, to 
practise their unaccountable schemes of new invented lewdnesses; some half 
hang themselves, others are whipped, some lie under a table and gnaw the bones 
that are thrown them, while others stand slaving among a parcel of drabs at a 
washing tub. Strange that the inclination should not die with the power, but that 
old fools should make themselves the prey and ridicule of a pack of strumpets! 

Some heedless youths are wheedled into marriage, which makes them and 
their unhappy parents miserable all their lives; others are drawn into 
extravagancies, and but too often run into their master’s cash, and for fear of a 
discovery, make away with themselves, or at least run away and leave their 
distracted parents in a thousand tears; not to mention the frustration of their 
fortune, and the miseries that attend a vagabond life. Thus honest parents lose 
their children, and traders their apprentices, and all from a liberty we have of late 
given our youth of rambling abroad on Sundays; for many, nowadays will lie out 
all night, or stay out so late to give no small disturbance in sober families. It 
therefore behoves every master of a family to have his servants under his eye; 
and if the going to church, meeting, or whatever place of worship suited their 
religion, were more enforced, it would be so much the better. 

In short, the luxury of the age will be the ruin of the nation, if not prevented. 
We leave trade to game in stocks; we live above ourselves, and barter our ready 


money for trifles; tea and wine are all we seem anxious for, and God has given 
the blessings of life to an ungrateful people, who despise their own productions. 
Our very plough-fellows drink wine nowadays; our farmers, graziers, and 
butchers, are above malt liquors; and the wholesome breakfast of water-gruel 
and milk potage is changed for coffee and tea. This is the reason provisions and 
com, &c., are so dear; we all work for vintners, and raise our prices one upon 
another to such a degree, it will be an impossibility to live, and we shall, of 
course, become our own devourers. 

We strain at a gnat and swallow a camel; and, in this instance, the 
publichouses are kept open to furnish our luxury, while we deny ourselves other 
necessaries of life, out of a scruple of conscience. For example; in extreme hot 
weather, when meat will not keep from Saturday to Sunday, we throw, or cause 
to be thrown away, vast quantities of tainted meat, and have generally stinking 
dinners, because the butchers dare not sell a joint of meat on a Sunday morning. 
Now, though I would not have the Sabbath so far violated as to have it a market- 
day, yet, rather than abuse God’s mercies by throwing away creatures given for 
our use, nay, for our own healths and cleanliness sake, I would have the same 
indulgence in extreme hot weather, as there is for milk and mackerel; that is to 
say, that meat might be killed in the cool of the morning, viz., one or two of the 
clock, and sold till nine, and no longer; nor should villanous informers have 
power to molest them in this innocent and reasonable amendment of a ridiculous 
vulgar error. 

I cannot forbear taking notice of the extravagant use, or rather abuse, of that 
nauseous liquor called Geneva, among our lower sort. Those who deny that an 
inferior class of people are most necessary in a body politic, contradict reason 
and experience itself, since they are most useful when industrious, and as 
pernicious when lazy. By their industry our manufactures, trade, and commerce 
are carried on; the merchant in his counting-house, and the captain in his cabin, 
would find but littke employment were it not that many hands carried on the 
different branches of the concern they superintended. 

But now, so far are our common people infatuated with Geneva, that half the 
work is not done now as formerly. It debilitates and enervates them, and they are 
not near so strong and healthy as formerly. This accursed liquor is in itself so 
diuretic, it overstrains the parts of generation, and makes our common people 
incapable of getting such lusty children as they used to do. Add to this, that the 
women, by drinking it, spoil their milk, and by giving it to young children, as 
they foolishly do, spoil the stomach, and hinder digestion; so that in less than an 
age, we may expect a fine spindle-shanked generation. 

There is not in nature so unhealthy a liquor as Geneva, especially as 


commonly sold; it curdles the blood, it stupefies the senses, it weakens the 
nerves, it spoils the eyesight, and entirely ruins the stomach; nay, some stomachs 
have been rendered so cold by the use of Geneva, that lamp spirits have not been 
a dram warm enough for them. Surely they will come to drink aquafortis at last! 

On the contrary, our own malt liquors, especially common draught beer, is 
most wholesome and nourishing, and has brought up better generations than the 
present: it is strengthening, cooling, and balsamic; it helps digestion, and carries 
nourishment with it; and, in spite of the whims of some physicians, is most 
pertinent to a human, especially a good wholesome English, constitution. Nay, 
the honest part of the faculty deny not the use of small beer, well brewed, even 
in fevers. I, myself, have found great benefit by it; and if it be good in its kind, it 
is the finest jalap upon earth. 

If this abuse of Geneva be not stopped, we may go whoop for husbandmen, 
labourers, &c. Trade must consequently stand still, and the credit of the nation 
sink; nor is the abatement of the excise, though very considerable, and most 
worthy notice, any ways comparable to the corruption of manners, the 
destruction of health, and all the train of evils we are threatened with from 
pernicious Geneva. 

An effectual method to prevent street robberies. 

The principal encouragements and opportunity given to street robbers is, that 
our streets are so poorly watched; the watchmen, for the most part, being 
decrepit, superannuated wretches, with one foot in the grave and the other ready 
to follow; so feeble that a puff of breath can blow them down. Poor crazy 
mortals! much fitter for an almshouse than a watchhouse. A city watched and 
guarded by such animals is wretchedly watched indeed. 

Nay, so little terror do our watchmen carry with them, that hardy thieves make 
a mere jest of them, and sometimes oblige even the very watchman who should 
apprehend them to light them in their roguery. And what can a poor creature do, 
in terror of his life, surrounded by a pack of ruffians, and no assistance near? 

Add to this, that our rogues are grown more wicked than ever, and vice in all 
kinds is so much winked at, that robbery is accounted a petty crime. We take 
pains to puff them up in their villany, and thieves are set out in so amiable a light 
in the Beggar’s Opera, that it has taught them to value themselves on their 
profession rather than be ashamed of it. 

There was some cessation of street robberies, from the time of Bunworth and 
Blewitt’s execution, until the introduction of this pious opera. Now we find the 
Cartouchian villanies revived, and London, that used to be the most safe and 
peaceful city in the universe, is now a scene of rapine and danger. If some of 
Cartouch’s gang be not come over to instruct our thieves, and propagate their 


schemes, we have, doubtless, a Cartouch of our own, and a gang which, if not 
suppressed, may be full as pernicious as ever Cartouch’s was, and London will 
be as dangerous as Paris, if due care be not taken. 

We ought to begin our endeavours to suppress these villanies, first by 
heavenly, and then by earthly means. 

By heavenly means, in enforcing and encouraging a reformation of manners, 
by suppressing of vice and immorality, and punishing profaneness and 
licentiousness. Our youth are corrupted by filthy, lewd ballads, sung and sold 
publicly in our streets; nay, unlicensed and unstamped, notwithstanding acts of 
parliament to the contrary. 

Coachmen, carmen, &c., are indulged in swearing after the most blasphemous, 
shocking, and unaccountable rate that ever was known. New oaths and 
blasphemies are daily uttered and invented; and rather than not exercise this 
hellish talent, they will vent their curses on their very horses; and, oh stupid! 
damn the blood of a post, rather than want something to curse. 

Our common women, too, have learned this vice; and not only strumpets, but 
labouring women, who keep our markets, and vend things about street, swear 
and curse at a most hideous rate. Their children learn it from their parents, and 
those of the middle, or even the better sort of people, if they pass through the 
streets to school, or to play, catch the infection, and carry home such words as 
must consequently be very shocking to sober parents. 

Our youth, in general, have too much liberty; the Sabbath is not kept with due 
solemnity; masters and mistresses of families are too remiss in the care of the 
souls committed to their charge. Family prayer is neglected; and, to the shame of 
scoffers be it spoken, too much ridiculed. All ages and sexes, if in health, should 
be obliged to attend public worship, according to their respective opinions. Were 
it only to keep youth out of harm’s way it would do well. But it is to be hoped, if 
their parents, masters, or mistresses, should oblige their attendance at public 
devotion, they would edify by what they should hear, and many wicked acts 
would be stifled in their infancy, and checked even in the intention, by good and 
useful doctrine. 

Our common people make it a day of debauch, and get so drunk on a Sunday 
they cannot work for a day or two following. Nay, since the use of Geneva has 
become so common, many get so often drunk they cannot work at all, but run 
from one irregularity to another, till at last they become arrant rogues. And this 
is the foundation of all our present complaints. 

We will suppose a man able to maintain himself and family by his trade, and 
at the same time to be a Geneva drinker. This fellow first makes himself 
incapable of working by being continually drunk; this runs him behindhand, and 


he either pawns or neglects his work, for which reason nobody will employ him. 
At last, fear of arrests, his own hunger, the cries of his family for bread, his 
natural desire to support an irregular life, and a propense hatred to labour, turn 
but too many an honest tradesman into an arrant desperate rogue. And these are 
commonly the means that furnish us with thieves and villains in general. 

Thus is a man, that might be useful in a body politic, rendered obnoxious to 
the same: and if this trade of wickedness goes on, they will grow and increase 
upon us, insomuch that we shall not dare to stir out of our habitations; nay, it 
will be well if they arrive not to the impudence of plundering our houses at 
noonday. 

Where is the courage of the English nation, that a gentleman, with six or seven 
servants, shall be robbed by one single highwayman? Yet we have lately had 
instances of this; and for this we may thank our effeminacy, our toupee wigs, 
and powdered pates, our tea, and other scandalous fopperies; and, above all, the 
disuse of noble and manly sports, so necessary to a brave people, once in vogue, 
but now totally lost among us. 

Let not the reader think I run from my subject if I search the bottom of the 
distemper before I propose a cure, which having done, though indeed but 
slightly, for this is an argument could be carried to a much greater length, I 
proceed next to propose earthly means in the manner following. 

Let the watch be composed of stout able-bodied men, and of those at least 
treble the number now subsisting, that is to say, a watchman to every forty 
houses, twenty on one side of the way, and twenty on the other; for it is 
observable that a man cannot well see distinctly beyond the extent of twenty 
houses in a row; if it is a single row, and no opposite houses, the charge must be 
greater and their safety less. This man should be elected and paid by the 
housekeepers themselves, to prevent misapplication and abuse, so much 
complained of in the distribution of public money. 

He should be allowed ten shillings per annum by each housekeeper, which at 
forty houses, as above specified, amounts to 20/. per annum, almost treble to 
what is at present allowed; and yet most housekeepers are charged at least 2s. 6d. 
a quarter to the watch, whose beat is, generally speaking, little less than the 
compass of half a mile. 

This salary is something of encouragement, and a pretty settlement to a poor 
man, who with frugality may live decently thereon, and by due rest be enabled to 
give vigilant attendance. 

If a housekeeper break, or a house is empty, the poor watchman ought not to 
suffer, the deficiency should be made up by the housekeepers remaining. 

Or, indeed, all housekeepers might be excused, if a tax of only one shilling per 


annum were levied on every bachelor within the bills of mortality, and above the 
age of one-and-twenty, who is not a housekeeper: for these young sparks are a 
kind of unprofitable gentry to the state; they claim public safety and advantages, 
and yet pay nothing to the public; nay, indeed, they in a manner live upon the 
public, for (on a Sunday especially) at least a million of these gentlemen quarter 
themselves upon the married men, and rob many families of part of a week’s 
provision, more particularly when they play a good knife and fork, and are of the 
family of the Tuckers. 

I beg pardon for this whimsical proposal, which, ludicrous as it seems, has 
something in it; and may be improved. Return we, in the mean time, to our 
subject. 

The watch thus stationed, strengthened, and encouraged, let every watchman 
be armed with firearms and sword; and let no watchman stand above twenty 
doors distant from his fellow. 

Let each watchman be provided with a bugle-horn, to sound an alarm, or in 
time of danger; and let it be made penal, if not felony, for any but a watchman to 
sound a horn in and about the city, from the time of their going on, to that of 
their going off. 

An objection will be here made on account of the postboys, to obviate which, I 
had thoughts of a bell, but that would be too ponderous and troublesome for a 
watchman to carry, besides his arms and lantern. As to a fixed bell, if the 
watchman is at another part of his walk, how can he give notice? Besides, rogues 
may play tricks with the bell; whereas a horn is portable, always ready, and most 
alarming. 

Let the postboys therefore use some other signal, since this is most convenient 
to this more material purpose. They may carry a bell in a holster with ease, and 
give notice by that, as well as those who collect the letters. 

That the watchmen may see from one end of their walks to the other, let a 
convenient number of lamps be set up, and those not of the convex kind, which 
blind the eyes, and are of no manner of use; they dazzle, but give no distinct 
light: and further, rather than prevent robberies, many, deceived and blinded by 
these ignes fatui, have been run over by coaches, carts, &c. People stumble more 
upon one another, even under these very lamps, than in the dark. In short, they 
are most unprofitable lights, and in my opinion, rather abuses than benefits. 

Besides, I see no reason why every ten housekeepers cannot find a lamp 
among themselves, and let their watchman dress it, rather than fatten a crew of 
directors; but we are so fond of companies, it is a wonder we have not our shoes 
blacked by one, and a set of directors made rich at the expense of our very black- 
guards. Convenient turnpikes and stoppages may be made to prevent escapes, 


and it will be proper for a watchman to be placed at one of these, fixed at the end 
of a lane, court, alley, or other thoroughfare, which may happen in any part of 
his beat, and so as not to obstruct his view to both ends thereof, or being able to 
give notice, as aforesaid; for the watch ought to be in view, as well as in the 
hearing of each other, or they may be overpowered, and much danger may 
happen. 

The streets thus guarded and illuminated, what remains but that the money 
allotted by the government be instantly paid on conviction of every offender; for 
delays in this case are of dangerous consequence, and nobody will venture their 
lives in hopes of a reward, if it be not duly and timely paid. If there is reason of 
complaint on this head, it ought to be looked into by those at the helm; for 
nothing can be more vile than for underlings to abuse the benevolence of the 
public, or their superiors, by sinking, abridging, or delaying public or private 
benefits. And it is by no means below the dignity or care, even of the greatest, to 
see the disposal of their own bounty and charity; for it loses but too often by the 
carriage: and where a nobleman or other generous person has ordered five 
guineas to be given, it is well if the proper object has had even one. 

Something allowed by the Chamber of London to every person apprehending 
a robber, would have a good effect, especially if it be not told over a gridiron, 
but paid without delay or abatement. And what if the fewer custards are eat, so it 
augment the public safety. 

Some of our common soldiery are, and I hope unjustly, suspected. This may 
be easily confuted, if strict orders are enforced, that none but commission or 
warrant officers shall be out of their quarters after ten at night. But if we 
consider, that neither Blewit, Bunworth, or their gangs, were soldiers, and that of 
those who have been executed for ten years past, not one in ten were soldiers, 
but, on the contrary, seamen discharged and thrown on the public without 
present subsistence, which makes them desperate; but I hope the act now 
depending for the encouragement of seamen, &c., will sufficiently remove that 
obstacle also. This, I hope, will stop the mouths of censorious persons, who 
unjustly arraign our soldiery for the vices of others. However, to make all easy, I 
believe the generality of them will gladly submit to the restraint proposed, 
merely to show their innocence. 

Mean time, would his most sacred majesty let them partake of his bounty, as 
the officers, &c., have done, and raise their pay, were it but one penny per diem, 
it would be a most royal bounty, would considerably contribute to their support, 
and put them above any sordid views: and there was never more occasion than 
now, when provisions of all kinds are so excessive dear. 

Having offered my little mite to the public, I beg they will excuse the 


deficiency of my style, and multitude of my errors, for my intention’s sake. I 
write without prospect of gain; if I am censured, it is what I can but expect; but if 
among all my schemes one proves of service, my desires and labours are amply 
answered. 

Omissions. 

In my scheme for an university in London I proposed only a hall or public 
room; on recollection I find it should be a large house or inn, in the nature of a 
college, with store of convenient rooms for gentlemen, not only to study 
separately, but wherein to lodge their books, for it would be most inconvenient 
to lug them backwards and forwards. They may indeed breakfast, sup, and sleep 
at home, but it will be highly necessary they should dine in commons, or at least 
near the college; not that I would have cooks, butlers, caterers, manciples, and 
the whole train of college cannibals retained; but for fear they should stay too 
long at home, or be hindered from returning to study in due time, some proper 
place or person might be pitched upon to keep an ordinary, at a prefixed price 
and hour, and for the students only. 

My reasons are these:— 

First, A young gentleman may live too far from college. 

Second, The college hours for dinner may not agree with those of the family. 

Third, Company may drop in and detain him. 

These being, I think, the only material objections could be offered, I hope I 
have amply provided against them, and rendered my project more perfect and 
unexceptionable. 

One omission I made in the discourse on madhouses, &c., is, that maiden 
ladies as well as widows and wives are liable to the inquisition there complained 
of, and I am informed a good estate is lately come to a worthless family by the 
death, or rather murder, of an innocent young creature, who being left very rich, 
chose to live with her friends; but well had it been for her had she taken up her 
abode among strangers, for they staved off all proposals for marriage a 
considerable time, and when at last they found the lady would not be hindered 
from altering her condition, she was hurried away to a madhouse, where she 
miserably ended her days, while they rioted in the pillage of her fortune. Thus 
neither maid, wife, or widow, are safe while these accursed madhouses are 
suffered; nay, I see no reason, if the age improves in wickedness, as in all 
probability it may, but the men, per contra, may take their turns. Younger 
brothers, &c., may clap up their elders, and jump into their estates, for there are 
no questions asked at these madhouses, but who is the paymaster, and how 
much; give them but their price, mad or not mad, it is no matter whom they 
confine; so that if any person lives longer than his relations think convenient, 


they know their remedy; it is but sending them to a madhouse and the estate is 
their own. 

Having answered all that I think liable to objection, and recollected what I had 
omitted, I desire to stand or fall by the judgment of the serious part of mankind; 
wherein they shall correct me I will kiss the rod and suffer with patience; but if a 
pack of hackney scribblers shall attack me only by way of a get-penny, I shall 
not be provoked to answer them, be they never so scurrilous, lest I be accounted 
as one of them. 


TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SAMUEL ROBINSON. 

Sir, 

I shall congratulate you on your election into the chamberlainship of the city 
of London, or otherwise, as you shall acquit yourself in answering candidly and 
impartially to the following queries. 

I. whether there is not money sufficient in the chamber of London to pay off 
the orphan’s fund? Or if not a sufficient sum, what sum it is, and what is the 
deficiency? How long it has lain there, and what interest has been made upon it? 

II. If there are not considerable arrears due from many wards, and what those 
arrears are? 

III. Who are these poor orphans we pay so much money to? and whether they 
are not some of the richest men in the city of London, who have got the stock 
into their own hands, and find it so snug a fund they do not care to get out of it. 

IV. If it would not be much better to gather in the arrears, join them to the 
money in the office, and collect the overplus at once, rather than suffer the tax to 
become eternal, and to pay so much interest. 

This is but a reasonable request; and if colonel Robinson is the honest 
gentleman fame reports him to be, he will make no scruple to give a ready 
answer. And indeed it will be but a handsome return made to his fellow citizens 
for their choice of him, to begin his office with such an act of justice, honesty, 
and public satisfaction, for many people do not know what is meant by the 
orphan’s tax; they pay it with remorse, and think themselves aggrieved. Even 
those who know the reason of the fund think it has been continued long enough, 
wish it were once paid off, suspect some secret in the affair, and give their 
tongues the liberty all losers claim; Our fathers, say they, have eaten sour grapes, 
and our teeth are set on edge, we are visited for their transgressions, and may be 
to the world’s end, unless we shall find an honest chamberlain who will unveil 
this cloudy affair, and gives us a prospect of relief. 

Thus, sir, it lies at your door to gain the applause of the whole city, a few 
misers excepted, by a generous and gentlemanlike discovery of this affair. And 


you are thus publicly called upon, that your discovery may be as public and 
beneficial to all. If you comply, I shall think you an honest man, above a fellow 
feeling, or being biassed, and most worthy your office; if not, give me leave to 
think, the citizens of London have made but an indifferent choice. 

I am, 
Sir, 
Yours, as you prove yourself, 
Andrew Moreton. 


Sept. 23, 
1728. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


I have often thought of it as one of the most barbarous customs in the world, 
considering us as a civilized and a Christian country, that we deny the 
advantages of learning to women. We reproach the sex every day with folly and 
impertinence; while I am confident, had they the advantages of education equal 
to us, they would be guilty of less than ourselves. 

One would wonder, indeed, how it should happen that women are conversible 
at all; since they are only beholden to natural parts, for all their knowledge. Their 
youth is spent to teach them to stitch and sew or make baubles. They are taught 
to read, indeed, and perhaps to write their names, or so; and that is the height of 
a woman’s education. And I would but ask any who slight the sex for their 
understanding, what is a man (a gentleman, I mean) good for, that is taught no 
more? I need not give instances, or examine the character of a gentleman, with a 
good estate, or a good family, and with tolerable parts; and examine what figure 
he makes for want of education. 

The soul is placed in the body like a rough diamond; and must be polished, or 
the lustre of it will never appear. And ‘tis manifest, that as the rational soul 
distinguishes us from brutes; so education carries on the distinction, and makes 
some less brutish than others. This is too evident to need any demonstration. But 
why then should women be denied the benefit of instruction? If knowledge and 
understanding had been useless additions to the sex, GOD Almighty would 
never have given them capacities; for he made nothing needless. Besides, I 
would ask such, What they can see in ignorance, that they should think it a 
necessary ornament to a woman? or how much worse is a wise woman than a 
fool? or what has the woman done to forfeit the privilege of being taught? Does 
she plague us with her pride and impertinence? Why did we not let her learn, 
that she might have had more wit? Shall we upbraid women with folly, when ‘tis 
only the error of this inhuman custom, that hindered them from being made 
wiser? 

The capacities of women are supposed to be greater, and their senses quicker 
than those of the men; and what they might be capable of being bred to, is plain 
from some instances of female wit, which this age is not without. Which 
upbraids us with Injustice, and looks as if we denied women the advantages of 
education, for fear they should vie with the men in their improvements.... 


[They] should be taught all sorts of breeding suitable both to their genius and 
quality. And in particular, Music and Dancing; which it would be cruelty to bar 
the sex of, because they are their darlings. But besides this, they should be taught 
languages, as particularly French and Italian: and I would venture the injury of 
giving a woman more tongues than one. They should, as a particular study, be 
taught all the graces of speech, and all the necessary air of conversation; which 
our common education is so defective in, that I need not expose it. They should 
be brought to read books, and especially history; and so to read as to make them 
understand the world, and be able to know and judge of things when they hear of 
them. 

To such whose genius would lead them to it, I would deny no sort of learning; 
but the chief thing, in general, is to cultivate the understandings of the sex, that 
they may be capable of all sorts of conversation; that their parts and judgements 
being improved, they may be as profitable in their conversation as they are 
pleasant. 

Women, in my observation, have little or no difference in them, but as they 
are or are not distinguished by education. Tempers, indeed, may in some degree 
influence them, but the main distinguishing part is their Breeding. 

The whole sex are generally quick and sharp. I believe, I may be allowed to 
say, generally so: for you rarely see them lumpish and heavy, when they are 
children; as boys will often be. If a woman be well bred, and taught the proper 
management of her natural wit, she proves generally very sensible and retentive. 

And, without partiality, a woman of sense and manners is the finest and most 
delicate part of GOD’s Creation, the glory of Her Maker, and the great instance 
of His singular regard to man, His darling creature: to whom He gave the best 
gift either GOD could bestow or man receive. And ‘tis the sordidest piece of 
folly and ingratitude in the world, to withhold from the sex the due lustre which 
the advantages of education gives to the natural beauty of their minds. 

A woman well bred and well taught, furnished with the additional 
accomplishments of knowledge and behaviour, is a creature without comparison. 
Her society is the emblem of sublimer enjoyments, her person is angelic, and her 
conversation heavenly. She is all softness and sweetness, peace, love, wit, and 
delight. She is every way suitable to the sublimest wish, and the man that has 
such a one to his portion, has nothing to do but to rejoice in her, and be thankful. 

On the other hand, Suppose her to be the very same woman, and rob her of the 
benefit of education, and it follows— 

If her temper be good, want of education makes her soft and easy. 

Her wit, for want of teaching, makes her impertinent and talkative. 

Her knowledge, for want of judgement and experience, makes her fanciful and 


whimsical. 

If her temper be bad, want of breeding makes her worse; and she grows 
haughty, insolent, and loud. 

If she be passionate, want of manners makes her a termagant and a scold, 
which is much at one with Lunatic. 

If she be proud, want of discretion (which still is breeding) makes her 
conceited, fantastic, and ridiculous. 

And from these she degenerates to be turbulent, clamorous, noisy, nasty, the 
devil!... 

The great distinguishing difference, which is seen in the world between men 
and women, is in their education; and this is manifested by comparing it with the 
difference between one man or woman, and another. 

And herein it is that I take upon me to make such a bold assertion, That all the 
world are mistaken in their practice about women. For I cannot think that GOD 
Almighty ever made them so delicate, so glorious creatures; and furnished them 
with such charms, so agreeable and so delightful to mankind; with souls capable 
of the same accomplishments with men: and all, to be only Stewards of our 
Houses, Cooks, and Slaves. 

Not that I am for exalting the female government in the least: but, in short, I 
would have men take women for companions, and educate them to be fit for it. A 
woman of sense and breeding will scorn as much to encroach upon the 
prerogative of man, as a man of sense will scorn to oppress the weakness of the 
woman. But if the women’s souls were refined and improved by teaching, that 
word would be lost. To say, the weakness of the sex, as to judgment, would be 
nonsense; for ignorance and folly would be no more to be found among women 
than men. 

I remember a passage, which I heard from a very fine woman. She had wit and 
capacity enough, an extraordinary shape and face, and a great fortune: but had 
been cloistered up all her time; and for fear of being stolen, had not had the 
liberty of being taught the common necessary knowledge of women’s affairs. 
And when she came to converse in the world, her natural wit made her so 
sensible of the want of education, that she gave this short reflection on herself: “I 
am ashamed to talk with my very maids,” says she, “for I don’t know when they 
do right or wrong. I had more need go to school, than be married.” 

I need not enlarge on the loss the defect of education is to the sex; nor argue 
the benefit of the contrary practice. ‘Tis a thing will be more easily granted than 
remedied. This chapter is but an Essay at the thing: and I refer the Practice to 
those Happy Days (if ever they shall be) when men shall be wise enough to 
mend it. 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS IS NOBODY’S 
BUSINESS 


or, 
PRIVATE ABUSES, PUBLIC GRIEVANCES: 


EXEMPLIFIED 


In the Pride, Insolence, and exorbitant Wages of our Women, Servants, 
Footmen, &c. 


WITH 


A Proposal for Amendment of the same; as also for clearing the Streets of those 
Vermin called Shoe-Cleaners, and substituting in their stead many Thousands of 
industrious Poor, now ready to starve. With divers other Hints of great Use to 
the Public. 

Humbly submitted the Consideration of our Legislature, and the careful 
Perusal of all Masters and Mistresses of Families. 
BY ANDREW MORETON, Esq. 


THE PREFACE 


Since this little book appeared in print, it has had no less than three answers, and 
fresh attacks are daily expected from the powers of Grub-street; but should 
threescore antagonists more arise, unless they say more to the purpose than the 
forementioned, they shall not tempt me to reply. 

Nor shall I engage in a paper war, but leave my book to answer for itself, having 
advanced nothing therein but evident truths, and incontestible matters of fact. 

The general objection is against my style; I do not set up for an author, but 
write only to be understood, no matter how plain. 

As my intentions are good, so have they had the good fortune to meet with 
approbation from the sober and substantial part of mankind; as for the vicious 
and vagabond, their ill-will is my ambition. 

It is with uncommon satisfaction I see the magistracy begin to put the laws 
against vagabonds in force with the utmost vigour, a great many of those vermin, 
the japanners, having lately been taken up and sent to the several work-houses in 
and about this city; and indeed high time, for they grow every day more and 
more pernicious. 

My project for putting watchmen under commissioners, will, I hope, be put in 
practice; for it is scarce safe to go by water unless you know your man. 

As for the maid-servants, if I undervalue myself to take notice of them, as they 
are pleased to say, it is because they overvalue themselves so much they ought to 
be taken notice of. 

This makes the guilty take my subject by the wrong end, but any impartial 
reader may find, I write not against servants, but bad servants; not against wages, 
but exorbitant wages, and am entirely of the poet’s opinion, 

The good should meet with favour and applause, 

The wicked be restrain’d by wholesome laws. 

The reason why I did not publish this book till the end of the last sessions of 
parliament was, because I did not care to interfere with more momentous affairs; 
but leave it to the consideration of that august body during this recess, against 
the next sessions, when I shall exhibit another complaint against a growing 
abuse, for which I doubt not but to receive their approbation and the thanks of all 
honest men. 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS IS NOBODY’S 
BUSINESS 


This is a proverb so common in everybody’s mouth, that I wonder nobody has 
yet thought it worth while to draw proper inferences from it, and expose those 
little abuses, which, though they seem trifling, and as it were scarce worth 
consideration, yet, by insensible degrees, they may become of injurious 
consequence to the public; like some diseases, whose first symptoms are only 
trifling disorders, but by continuance and progression, their last periods 
terminate in the destruction of the whole human fabric. 

In contradiction therefore to this general rule, and out of sincere love and well 
meaning to the public, give me leave to enumerate the abuses insensibly crept in 
among us, and the inconveniences daily arising from the insolence and intrigues 
of our servant-wenches, who, by their caballing together, have made their party 
so considerable, that everybody cries out against them; and yet, to verify the 
proverb, nobody has thought of, or at least proposed a remedy, although such an 
undertaking, mean as it seems to be, I hope will one day be thought worthy the 
consideration of our king, lords, and commons. 

Women servants are now so scarce, that from thirty and forty shillings a year, 
their wages are increased of late to six, seven, nay, eight pounds per annum, and 
upwards; insomuch that an ordinary tradesman cannot well keep one; but his 
wife, who might be useful in his shop or business, must do the drudgery of 
household affairs; and all this because our servant-wenches are so puffed up with 
pride nowadays, that they never think they go fine enough: it is a hard matter to 
know the mistress from the maid by their dress; nay, very often the maid shall be 
much the finer of the two. Our woollen manufacture suffers much by this, for 
nothing but silks and satins will go down with our kitchen-wenches; to support 
which intolerable pride, they have insensibly raised their wages to such a height 
as was never known in any age or nation but this. 

Let us trace this from the beginning, and suppose a person has a servant-maid 
sent him out of the country, at fifty shillings, or three pounds a year. The girl 
has scarce been a week, nay, a day in her service, but a committee of servant- 
wenches are appointed to examine her, who advise her to raise her wages, or 
give warning; to encourage her to which, the herb-woman, or chandler-woman, 
or some other old intelligencer, provides her a place of four or five pounds a 
year; this sets madam cock-a-hoop, and she thinks of nothing now but vails and 
high wages, and so gives warning from place to place, till she has got her wages 


up to the tip-top. 

Her neat’s leathern shoes are now transformed into laced ones with high heels; 
her yarn stockings are tured into fine woollen ones, with silk clocks; and her 
high wooden pattens are kicked away for leathern clogs; she must have a hoop 
too, as well as her mistress; and her poor scanty linsey-woolsey petticoat is 
changed into a good silk one, for four or five yards wide at the least. Not to 
carry the description farther, in short, plain country Joan is now turned into a 
fine London madam, can drink tea, take snuff, and carry herself as high as the 
best. 

If she be tolerably handsome, and has any share of cunning, the apprentice or 
her master’s son is enticed away and ruined by her. Thus many good families 
are impoverished and disgraced by these pert sluts, who, taking the advantage of 
a young man’s simplicity and unruly desires, draw many heedless youths, nay, 
some of good estates, into their snares; and of this we have but too many 
instances. 

Some more artful shall conceal their condition, and palm themselves off on 
young fellows for gentlewomen and great fortunes. How many families have 
been ruined by these ladies? when the father or master of the family, preferring 
the flirting airs of a young prinked up strumpet, to the artless sincerity of a plain, 
grave, and good wife, has given his desires aloose, and destroyed soul, body, 
family, and estate. But they are very favourable if they wheedle nobody into 
matrimony, but only make a present of a small live creature, no bigger than a 
bastard, to some of the family, no matter who gets it; when a child is born it 
must be kept. 

Our sessions’ papers of late are crowded with instances of servant-maids 
robbing their places, this can be only attributed to their devilish pride; for their 
whole inquiry nowadays is, how little they shall do, how much they shall have. 

But all this while they make so little reserve, that if they fall sick the parish 
must keep them, if they are out of place, they must prostitute their bodies, or 
starve; so that from clopping and changing, they generally proceed to whoring 
and thieving, and this is the reason why our streets swarm with strumpets. 

Thus many of them rove from place to place, from bawdy-house to service, 
and from service to bawdy-house again, ever unsettled and never easy, nothing 
being more common than to find these creatures one week in a good family, and 
the next in a brothel. This amphibious life makes them fit for neither, for if the 
bawd uses them ill, away they trip to service, and if the mistress gives them a 
wry word, whip they are at a bawdy-house again, so that in effect they neither 
make good whores nor good servants. 

Those who are not thus slippery in the tail, are light of finger; and of these the 


most pernicious are those who beggar you inchmeal. If a maid is a downright 
thief she strips you, it once, and you know your loss; but these retail pilferers 
waste you insensibly, and though you hardly miss it, yet your substance shall 
decay to such a degree, that you must have a very good bottom indeed not to feel 
the ill effects of such moths in your family. 

Tea, sugar, wine, &c., or any such trifling commodities, are reckoned no 
thefts, if they do not directly take your pewter from your shelf, or your linen 
from your drawers, they are very honest: What harm is there, say they, in 
cribbing a little matter for a junket, a merry bout or so? Nay, there are those that 
when they are sent to market for one joint of meat, shall take up two on their 
master’s account, and leave one by the way, for some of these maids are mighty 
charitable, and can make a shift to maintain a small family with what they can 
purloin from their masters and mistresses. 

If you send them with ready money, they turn factors, and take threepence or 
fourpence in the shilling brokerage. And here let me take notice of one very 
heinous abuse, not to say petty felony, which is practised in most of the great 
families about town, which is, when the tradesman gives the housekeeper or 
other commanding servant a penny or twopence in the shilling, or so much in the 
pound, for everything they send in, and which, from thence, is called poundage. 

This, in my opinion, is the greatest of villanies, and ought to incur some 
punishment, yet nothing is more common, and our topping tradesmen, who seem 
otherwise to stand mightily on their credit, make this but a matter of course and 
custom. If I do not, says one, another will (for the servant is sure to pick a hole 
in the person’s coat who shall not pay contribution). Thus this wicked practice 
is carried on and winked at, while receiving of stolen goods, and confederating 
with felons, which is not a jot worse, is so openly cried out against, and severely 
punished, witness Jonathan Wild. 

And yet if a master or mistress inquire after anything missing, they must be 
sure to place their words in due form, or madam huffs and flings about at a 
strange rate, What, would you make a thief of her? Who would live with such 
mistrustful folks? Thus you are obliged to hold your tongue, and sit down 
quietly by your loss, for fear of offending your maid, forsooth! 

Again, if your maid shall maintain one, two, or more persons from your table, 
whether they are her poor relations, countryfolk, servants out of place, shoe- 
cleaners, charwomen, porters, or any other of her menial servants, who do her 
ladyship’s drudgery and go of her errands, you must not complain at your 
expense, or ask what has become of such a thing, or such a thing; although it 
might never so reasonably be supposed that it was altogether impossible to have 
so much expended in your family; but hold your tongue for peace sake, or 


madam will say, You grudge her victuals; and expose you to the last degree all 
over the neighbourhood. 

Thus have they a salve for every sore, cheat you to your face, and insult you 
into the bargain; nor can you help yourself without exposing yourself, or putting 
yourself into a passion. 

Another great abuse crept in among us, is the giving of veils to servants; this 
was intended originally as an encouragement to such as were willing and handy, 
but by custom and corruption it is now grown to be a thorn in our sides, and, like 
other good things, abused, does more harm than good; for now they make it a 
perquisite, a material part of their wages, nor must their master give a supper, 
but the maid expects the guests should pay for it, nay, sometimes through the 
nose. Thus have they spirited people up to this unnecessary and burthensome 
piece of generosity unknown to our forefathers, who only gave gifts to servants 
at Christmas-tide, which custom is yet kept into the bargain; insomuch that a 
maid shall have eight pounds per annum in a gentleman’s or merchant’s family. 
And if her master is a man of free spirit, who receives much company, she very 
often doubles her wages by her veils; thus having meat, drink, washing, and 
lodging for her labour, she throws her whole income upon her back, and by this 
means looks more like the mistress of the family than the servant-wench. 

And now we have mentioned washing, I would ask some good housewifely 
gentlewoman, if servant-maids wearing printed linens, cottons, and other things 
of that nature, which require frequent washing, do not, by enhancing the article 
of soap, add more to housekeeping than the generality of people would 
imagine? And yet these wretches cry out against great washes, when their own 
unnecessary dabs are very often the occasion. 

But the greatest abuse of all is, that these creatures are become their own 
lawgivers; nay, I think they are ours too, though nobody would imagine that 
such a set of slatterns should bamboozle a whole nation; but it is neither better 
nor worse, they hire themselves to you by their own rule. 

That is, a month’s wages, or a month’s warning; if they don’t like you they 
will go away the next day, help yourself how you can; if you don’t like them, 
you must give them a month’s wages to get rid of them. 

This custom of warning, as practised by our maid-servants, is now become a 
great inconvenience to masters and mistresses. You must carry your dish very 
upright, or miss, forsooth, gives you warning, and you are either left destitute, or 
to seek for a servant; so that, generally speaking, you are seldom or never fixed, 
but always at the mercy of every new comer to divulge your family affairs, to 
inspect your private life, and treasure up the sayings of yourself and friends. A 
very great confinement, and much complained of in most families. 


Thus have these wenches, by their continual plotting and cabals, united 
themselves into a formidable body, and got the whip hand of their betters; they 
make their own terms with us; and two servants now, will scarce undertake the 
work which one might perform with ease; notwithstanding which, they have 
raised their wages to a most exorbitant pitch; and, I doubt not, if there be not a 
stop put to their career, but they will bring wages up to 201. per annum in time, 
for they are much about half way already. 

It is by these means they run away with a great part of our money, which 
might be better employed in trade, and what is worse, by their insolent 
behaviour, their pride in dress, and their exorbitant wages, they give birth to the 
following inconveniences. 

First, They set an ill example to our children, our apprentices, our covenant 
servants, and other dependants, by their saucy and insolent behaviour, their pert, 
and sometimes abusive answers, their daring defiance of correction, and many 
other insolences which youth are but too apt to imitate. 

Secondly, By their extravagance in dress, they put our wives and daughters 
upon yet greater excesses, because they will, as indeed they ought, go finer than 
the maid; thus the maid striving to outdo the mistress, the tradesman’s wife to 
outdo the gentleman’s wife, the gentleman’s wife emulating the lady, and the 
ladies one another; it seems as if the whole business of the female sex were 
nothing but an excess of pride, and extravagance in dress. 

Thirdly, The great height to which women-servants have brought their wages, 
makes a mutiny among the men-servants, and puts them upon raising their 
wages too; so that in a little time our servants will become our partners; nay, 
probably, run away with the better part of our profits, and make servants of us 
vice versa. But yet with all these inconveniences, we cannot possibly do without 
these creatures; let us therefore cease to talk of the abuses arising from them, and 
begin to think of redressing them. I do not set up for a lawgiver, and therefore 
shall lay down no certain rules, humbly submitting in all things to the wisdom of 
our legislature. What I offer shall be under correction; and upon conjecture, my 
utmost ambition being but to give some hints to remedy this growing evil, and 
leave the prosecution to abler hands. 

And first it would be necessary to settle and limit their wages, from forty and 
fifty shillings to four and five pounds per annum, that is to say, according to 
their merits and capacities; for example, a young unexperienced servant should 
have forty shillings per annum, till she qualifies herself for a larger sum; a 
servant who can do all household work, or, as the good women term it, can take 
her work and leave her work, should have four pounds per annum; and those 
who have lived seven years in one service, should ever after demand five pounds 


per annum, for I would very fain have some particular encouragements and 
privileges given to such servants who should continue long in a place; it would 
incite a desire to please, and cause an emulation very beneficial to the public. 

I have heard of an ancient charity in the parish of St. Clement’s Danes, where 
a sum of money, or estate, is left, out of the interest or income of which such 
maid-servants, who have lived in that parish seven years in one service, receive a 
reward of ten pounds apiece, if they please to demand it. 

This is a noble benefaction, and shows the public spirit of the donor; but 
everybody’s business is nobody’s; nor have I heard that such reward has been 
paid to any servant of late years. A thousand pities a gift of that nature should 
sink into oblivion, and not be kept up as an example to incite all parishes to do 
the like. 

The Romans had a law called Jus Trium Liberorum, by which every man who 
had been a father of three children, had particular honours and privileges. This 
incited the youth to quit a dissolute single life and become fathers of families, to 
the support and glory of the empire. 

In imitation of this most excellent law, I would have such servants, who 
should continue many years in one service, meet with singular esteem and 
reward. 

The apparel of our women-servants should be next regulated, that we may 
know the mistress from the maid. I remember I was once put very much to the 
blush, being at a friend’s house, and by him required to salute the ladies, I kissed 
the chamber-jade into the bargain, for she was as well dressed as the best. But I 
was soon undeceived by a general titter, which gave me the utmost confusion; 
nor can I believe myself the only person who has made such a mistake. 

Things of this nature would be easily avoided, if servant-maids were to wear 
liveries, as our footmen do; or obliged to go in a dress suitable to their station. 
What should ail them, but a jacket and petticoat of good yard-wide stuff, or 
calimanco, might keep them decent and warm. 

Our charity children are distinguished by their dress, why then may not our 
women-servants? why may they not be made frugal per force, and not suffered 
to put all on their backs, but obliged to save something against a rainy day? I 
am, therefore, entirely against servants wearing of silks, laces, and other 
superfluous finery; it sets them above themselves, and makes their mistresses 
contemptible in their eyes. I am handsomer than my mistress, says a young 
prinked up baggage, what pity it is I should be her servant, I go as well dressed, 
or better than she. This makes the girl take the first offer to be made a whore, 
and there is a good servant spoiled; whereas, were her dress suitable to her 
condition, it would teach her humility, and put her in mind of her duty. 


Besides the fear of spoiling their clothes makes them afraid of household- 
work; so that in a little time we shall have none but chambermaids and 
nurserymaids; and of this let me give one instance; my family is composed of 
myself and sister, a man and a maid; and, being without the last, a young wench 
came to hire herself. The man was gone out, and my sister above stairs, so I 
opened the door myself; and this person presented herself to my view, dressed 
completely, more like a visitor than a servant-maid; she, not knowing me, asked 
for my sister; pray, madam, said I, be pleased to walk into the parlour, she shall 
wait on you presently. Accordingly I handed madam in, who took it very 
cordially. After some apology, I left her alone for a minute or two; while I, 
stupid wretch! ran up to my sister, and told her there was a gentlewoman below 
come to visit her. Dear brother, said she, don’t leave her alone, go down and 
entertain her while I dress myself. Accordingly, down I went, and talked of 
indifferent affairs; meanwhile my sister dressed herself all over again, not being 
willing to be seen in an undress. At last she came down dressed as clean as her 
visitor; but how great was my surprise when I found my fine lady a common 
servant-wench. 

My sister understanding what she was, began to inquire what wages she 
expected? She modestly asked but eight pounds a year. The next question was, 
what work she could do to deserve such wages? to which she answered, she 
could clean a house, or dress a common family dinner. But cannot you wash, 
replied my sister, or get up linen? she answered in the negative, and said, she 
would undertake neither, nor would she go into a family that did not put out their 
linen to wash, and hire a charwoman to scour. She desired to see the house, and 
having carefully surveyed it, said, the work was too hard for her, nor could she 
undertake it. This put my sister beyond all patience, and me into the greatest 
admiration. Young woman, said she, you have made a mistake, I want a 
housemaid, and you are a chambermaid. No, madam, replied she, I am not 
needlewoman enough for that. And yet you ask eight pounds a year, replied my 
sister. Yes, madam, said she, nor shall I bate a farthing. Then get you gone for a 
lazy impudent baggage, said I, you want to be a boarder not a servant; have you 
a fortune or estate that you dress at that rate? No, sir, said she, but I hope I may 
wear what I work for without offence. What you work, interrupted my sister, 
why you do not seem willing to undertake any work; you will not wash nor 
scour; you cannot dress a dinner for company; you are no needlewoman; and our 
little house of two rooms on a floor, is too much for you. For God’s sake what 
can you do? Madam, replied she pertly; I know my business; and do not fear a 
service; there are more places than parish churches; if you wash at home, you 
should have a laundrymaid; if you give entertainments, you must have a 


cookmaid; if you have any needlework, you should have a chambermaid; and 
such a house as this is enough for a housemaid in all conscience. 

I was pleased at the wit, and astonished at the impudence of the girl, so 
dismissed her with thanks for her instructions, assuring her that when I kept four 
maids she should be housemaid if she pleased. 

Were a servant to do my business with cheerfulness, I should not grudge at 
five or six pounds per annum; nor would I be so unchristian to put more upon 
any one than they can bear; but to pray and pay too is the devil. It is very hard, 
that I must keep four servants or none. 

In great families, indeed, where many servants are required, those distinctions 
of chambermaid, housemaid, cookmaid, laundrymaid, nurserymaid, &c., are 
requisite, to the end that each may take her particular business, and many hands 
may make the work light; but for a private gentleman, of a small fortune, to be 
obliged to keep so many idle jades, when one might do the business, is 
intolerable, and matter of great grievance. 

I cannot close this discourse without a gentle admonition and reproof to some 
of my own sex, I mean those gentlemen who give themselves unnecessary airs, 
and cannot go to see a friend, but they must kiss and slop the maid; and all this is 
done with an air of gallantry, and must not be resented. Nay, some gentlemen 
are so silly, that they shall carry on an underhand affair with their friend’s 
servant-maid, to their own disgrace, and the ruin of many a young creature. 
Nothing is more base and ungenerous, yet nothing more common, and withal so 
little taken notice of. D-n me, Jack, says one friend to another, this maid of 
yours is a pretty girl, you do so and so to her, by G-d. This makes the creature 
pert, vain, and impudent, and spoils many a good servant. 

What gentleman will descend to this low way of intrigue, when he shall 
consider that he has a footboy or an apprentice for his rival, and that he is 
seldom or never admitted, but when they have been his tasters; and the fool of 
fortune, though he comes at the latter end of the feast, yet pays the whole 
reckoning; and so indeed would I have all such silly cullies served. 

If I must have an intrigue, let it be with a woman that shall not shame me. I 
would never go into the kitchen, when the parlour door was open. We are 
forbidden at Highgate, to kiss the maid when we may kiss the mistress; why then 
will gentlemen descend so low, by too much familiarity with these creatures, to 
bring themselves into contempt? 

I have been at places where the maid has been so dizzied with these idle 
compliments that she has mistook one thing for another, and not regarded her 
mistress in the least; but put on all the flirting airs imaginable. This behaviour is 
nowhere so much complained of as in taverns, coffeehouses, and places of 


public resort, where there are handsome bar-keepers, &c. These creatures being 
puffed up with the fulsome flattery of a set of flesh-flies, which are continually 
buzzing about them, carry themselves with the utmost insolence imaginable; 
insomuch, that you must speak to them with a great deal of deference, or you are 
sure to be affronted. Being at a coffeehouse the other day, where one of these 
ladies kept the bar, I had bespoke a dish of rice tea; but madam was so taken up 
with her sparks, she had quite forgot it. I spake for it again, and with some 
temper, but was answered after a most taunting manner, not without a toss of the 
head, a contraction of the nostrils, and other impertinences, too many to 
enumerate. Seeing myself thus publicly insulted by such an animal, I could not 
choose but show my resentment. Woman, said I, sternly, I want a dish of rice 
tea, and not what your vanity and impudence may imagine; therefore treat me as 
a gentleman and a customer, and serve me with what I call for: keep your 
impertinent repartees and impudent behaviour for the coxcombs that swarm 
round your bar, and make you so vain of your blown carcase. And indeed I 
believe the insolence of this creature will ruin her master at last, by driving away 
men of sobriety and business, and making the place a den of vagabonds and 
rakehells. 

Gentlemen, therefore, ought to be very circumspect in their behaviour, and not 
undervalue themselves to servant-wenches, who are but too apt to treat a 
gentleman ill whenever he puts himself into their power. 

Let me now beg pardon for this digression, and return to my subject by 
proposing some practicable methods for regulating of servants, which, whether 
they are followed or not, yet, if they afford matter of improvement and 
speculation, will answer the height of my expectation, and I will be the first who 
shall approve of whatever improvements are made from this small beginning. 

The first abuse I would have reformed is, that servants should be restrained 
from throwing themselves out of place on every idle vagary. This might be 
remedied were all contracts between master and servant made before a justice of 
peace, or other proper officer, and a memorandum thereof taken in writing. Nor 
should such servant leave his or her place (for men and maids might come under 
the same regulation) till the time agreed on be expired, unless such servant be 
misused or denied necessaries, or show some other reasonable cause for their 
discharge. In that case, the master or mistress should be reprimanded or fined. 
But if servants misbehave themselves, or leave their places, not being regularly 
discharged, they ought to be amerced or punished. But all those idle, ridiculous 
customs, and laws of their own making, as a month’s wages, or a month’s 
warning, and suchlike, should be entirely set aside and abolished. 

When a servant has served the limited time duly and faithfully, they should be 


entitled to a certificate, as is practised at present in the wool-combing trade; nor 
should any person hire a servant without a certificate or other proper security. A 
servant without a certificate should be deemed a vagrant; and a master or 
mistress ought to assign very good reasons indeed when they object against 
giving a servant his or her certificate. 

And though, to avoid prolixity, I have not mentioned footmen particularly in 
the foregoing discourse, yet the complaints alleged against the maids are as well 
masculine as feminine, and very applicable to our gentlemen’s gentlemen; I 
would, therefore, have them under the very same regulations, and, as they are 
fellow-servants, would not make fish of one and flesh of the other, since daily 
experience teaches us, that “never a barrel the better herring.” 

The next great abuse among us is, that under the notion of cleaning our shoes, 
above ten thousand wicked, idle, pilfering vagrants are permitted to patrol about 
our city and suburbs. These are called the black-guard, who black your honour’s 
shoes, and incorporate themselves under the title of the Worshipful Company of 
Japanners. 

Were this all, there were no hurt in it, and the whole might terminate in a jest; 
but the mischief ends not here, they corrupt our youth, especially our men- 
servants; oaths and impudence are their only flowers of rhetoric; gaming and 
thieving are the principal parts of their profession; japanning but the pretence. 
For example, a gentleman keeps a servant, who among other things is to clean 
his master’s shoes; but our gentlemen’s gentlemen are above it nowadays, and 
your man’s man performs the office, for which piece of service you pay double 
and treble, especially if you keep a table, nay, you are well off if the japanner 
has no more than his own diet from it. 

I have often observed these rascals sneaking from gentlemen’s doors with 
wallets or hats’ full of good victuals, which they either carry to their trulls, or 
sell for a trifle. By this means, our butcher’s, our baker’s, our poulterer’s, and 
cheesemonger’s bills are monstrously exaggerated; not to mention candles just 
lighted, which sell for fivepence a pound, and many other perquisites best known 
to themselves and the pilfering villains their confederates. 

Add to this, that their continual gaming sets servants upon their wits to supply 
this extravagance, though at the same time the master’s pocket pays for it, and 
the time which should be spent in a gentleman’s service is loitered away among 
these rakehells, insomuch that half our messages are ineffectual, the time 
intended being often expired before the message is delivered. 

How many frequent robberies are committed by these japanners? And to how 
many more are they confederates? Silver spoons, spurs, and other small pieces 
of plate, are every day missing, and very often found upon these sort of 


gentlemen; yet are they permitted, to the shame of all our good laws, and the 
scandal of our most excellent government, to lurk about our streets, to debauch 
our servants and apprentices, and support an infinite number of scandalous, 
shameless trulls, yet more wicked than themselves, for not a Jack among them 
but must have his Gill. 

By whom such indecencies are daily acted, even in our open streets, as are 
very offensive to the eyes and ears of all sober persons, and even abominable in 
a Christian country. 

In any riot, or other disturbance, these sparks are always the foremost; for 
most among them can turn their hands to picking of pockets, to run away with 
goods from a fire, or other public confusion, to snatch anything from a woman or 
child, to strip a house when the door is open, or any other branch of a thief’s 
profession. 

In short, it is a nursery for thieves and villains; modest women are every day 
insulted by them and their strumpets; and such children who run about the 
streets, or those servants who go on errands, do but too frequently bring home 
some scraps of their beastly profane wit; insomuch, that the conversation of our 
lower rank of people runs only upon bawdy and blasphemy, notwithstanding our 
societies for reformation, and our laws in force against profaneness; for this lazy 
life gets them many proselytes, their numbers daily increasing from runaway 
apprentices and footboys, insomuch that it is a very hard matter for a gentleman 
to get him a servant, or for a tradesman to find an apprentice. 

Innumerable other mischiefs accrue, and others will spring up from this race 
of caterpillars, who must be swept from out our streets, or we shall be overrun 
with all manner of wickedness. 

But the subject is so low, it becomes disagreeable even to myself; give me 
leave, therefore, to propose a way to clear the streets of these vermin, and to 
substitute as many honest industrious persons in their stead, who are now 
starving for want of bread, while these execrable villains live, though in rags and 
nastiness, yet in plenty and luxury. 

I, therefore, humbly propose that these vagabonds be put immediately under 
the command of such taskmasters as the government shall appoint, and that they 
be employed, punished, or rewarded, according to their capacities and demerits; 
that is to say, the industrious and docible to wool-combing, and other parts of the 
woollen manufacture, where hands are wanted, as also to husbandry and other 
parts of agriculture. 

For it is evident that there are scarce hands enow in the country to carry on 
either of these affairs. Now, these vagabonds might not only by this means be 
kept out of harm’s way, but be rendered serviceable to the nation. Nor is there 


any need of transporting them beyond seas, for if any are refractory they should 
be sent to our stannaries and other mines, to our coal works and other places 
where hard labour is required. And here I must offer one thing never yet thought 
of, or proposed by any, and that is, the keeping in due repair the navigation of 
the river Thames, so useful to our trade in general; and yet of late years such vast 
hills of sand are gathered together in several parts of the river, as are very 
prejudicial to its navigation, one which is near London Bridge, another near 
Whitehall, a third near Battersea, and a fourth near Fulham. These are of very 
great hindrance to the navigation; and indeed the removal of them ought to be a 
national concern, which I humbly propose may be thus effected. 

The rebellious part of these vagabonds, as also other thieves and offenders, 
should be formed into bodies under the command of proper officers, and under 
the guard and awe of our soldiery. These should every day at low water carry 
away these sandhills, and remove every other obstruction to the navigation of 
this most excellent and useful river. 

It may be objected that the ballast men might do this; that as fast as the hills 
are taken away they would gather together again, or that the watermen might do 
it. To the first, I answer, that ballast men, instead of taking away from these 
hills, make holes in other places of the river, which is the reason so many young 
persons are drowned when swimming or bathing in the river. 

Besides, it is a work for many hands, and of long continuance; so that ballast 
men do more harm than good. The second objection is as silly; as if I should 
never wash myself, because I shall be dirty again, and I think needs no other 
answer. And as to the third objection, the watermen are not so public-spirited, 
they live only from hand to mouth, though not one of them but finds the 
inconvenience of these hills, every day being obliged to go a great way round 
about for fear of running aground; insomuch that in a few years the navigation of 
that part of the river will be entirely obstructed. Nevertheless, every one of these 
gentlemen-watermen hopes it will last his time, and so they all cry, The devil 
take the hindmost. But yet I judge it highly necessary that this be made a 
national concern, like Dagenham breach, and that these hills be removed by 
some means or other. 

And now I have mentioned watermen, give me leave to complain of the 
insolences and exactions they daily commit on the river Thames, and in 
particular this one instance, which cries aloud for justice. 

A young lady of distinction, in company with her brother, a little youth, took a 
pair of oars at or near the Temple, on April day last, and ordered the men to 
carry them to Pepper Alley Stairs. One of the fellows, according to their usual 
impertinence, asked the lady where she was going? She answered, near St. 


Olave’s church. Upon which he said, she had better go through the bridge. The 
lady replied she had never gone through the bridge in her life, nor would she 
venture for a hundred guineas; so commanded him once more to land her at 
Pepper Alley Stairs. Notwithstanding which, in spite of her fears, threats, and 
commands; nay, in spite of the persuasion of his fellow, he forced her through 
London Bridge, which frightened her beyond expression. And to mend the 
matter, he obliged her to pay double fare, and mobbed her into the bargain. 

To resent which abuse, application was made to the hall, the fellow 
summoned, and the lady ordered to attend, which she did, waiting there all the 
morning, and was appointed to call again in the afternoon. She came 
accordingly, they told her the fellow had been there, but was gone, and that she 
must attend another Friday. She attended again and again, but to the same 
purpose. Nor have they yet produced the man, but tired out the lady, who has 
spent above ten shillings in coach-hire, been abused and baffled into the bargain. 

It is pity, therefore, there are not commissioners for watermen, as there are for 
hackney coachmen; or that justices of the peace might not inflict bodily penalties 
on watermen thus offending. But while watermen are watermen’s judges, I shall 
laugh at those who carry their complaints to the hall. 

The usual plea in behalf of abusive watermen is, that they are drunk, ignorant, 
or poor; but will that satisfy the party aggrieved, or deter the offender from 
reoffending? Whereas were the offenders sent to the house of correction, and 
there punished, or sentenced to work at the sandhills aforementioned, for a time 
suitable to the nature of their crimes, terror of such punishments would make 
them fearful of offending, to the great quiet of the subject. 

Now, it maybe asked, How shall we have our shoes cleaned, or how are these 
industrious poor to be maintained? To this I answer that the places of these 
vagabonds may be very well supplied by great numbers of ancient persons, poor 
widows, and others, who have not enough from their respective parishes to 
maintain them. These poor people I would have authorised and stationed by the 
justices of the peace or other magistrates. Each of these should have a particular 
walk or stand, and no other shoe-cleaner should come into that walk, unless the 
person misbehave and be removed. Nor should any person clean shoes in the 
streets, but these authorised shoe-cleaners, who should have some mark of 
distinction, and be under the immediate government of the justices of the peace. 

Thus would many thousands of poor people be provided for, without 
burthening their parishes. Some of these may earn a shilling or two in the day, 
and none less than sixpence, or thereabouts. And lest the old japanners should 
appear again, in the shape of linkboys, and knock down gentlemen in drink, or 
lead others out of the way into dark remote places, where they either put out 


their lights, and rob them themselves, or run away and leave them to be pillaged 
by others, as is daily practised, I would have no person carry a link for hire but 
some of these industrious poor, and even such, not without some ticket or badge, 
to let people know whom they trust. Thus would the streets be cleared night and 
day of these vermin; nor would oaths, skirmishes, blasphemy, obscene talk, or 
other wicked examples, be so public and frequent. All gaming at orange and 
gingerbread barrows should be abolished, as also all penny and halfpenny 
lotteries, thimbles and balls, &c., so frequent in Moorfields, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
&c., where idle fellows resort, to play with children and apprentices, and tempt 
them to steal their parents’ or master’s money. 

There is one admirable custom in the city of London, which I could wish were 
imitated in the city and liberties of Westminster, and bills of mortality, which is, 
no porter can carry a burthen or letter in the city, unless he be a ticket porter; 
whereas, out of the freedom part of London, any person may take a knot and turn 
porter, till he be entrusted with something of value, and then you never hear of 
him more. 

This is very common, and ought to be amended. I would, therefore, have all 
porters under some such regulation as coachmen, chairmen, carmen, &c.; a man 
may then know whom he entrusts, and not run the risk of losing his goods, &c. 
Nay, I would not have a person carry a basket in the markets, who is not subject 
to some such regulation; for very many persons oftentimes lose their dinners in 
sending their meat home by persons they know nothing of. 

Thus would all our poor be stationed, and a man or woman able to perform 
any of these offices, must either comply or be termed an idle vagrant, and sent to 
a place where they shall be forced to work. By this means industry will be 
encouraged, idleness punished, and we shall be famed, as well as happy for our 
tranquillity and decorum. 
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PREFACE 


It deserves some notice, that just at, or soon after writing these sheets, we have 
an old dispute warmly revived among us, upon the question of our trade being 
declined, or not declined. I have nothing to do with the parties, nor with the 
reason of their strife upon that subject; I think they are wrong on both sides, and 
yet it is hardly worth while to set them to rights, their quarrel being quite of 
another nature, and the good of our trade little or nothing concerned in it. 

Nor do they seem to desire to be set right, but rather to want an occasion to 
keep up a strife which perhaps serves some other of their wicked purposes, better 
than peace would do; and indeed, those who seek to quarrel, who can reconcile? 

I meddle not with the question, I say, whether trade be declined or not; but I 
may easily show the people of England, that if they please to concern themselves 
a little for its prosperity, it will prosper; and on the contrary, if they will sink it 
and discourage it, it is evidently in their power, and it will sink and decline 
accordingly. 

You have here some popular mistakes with respect to our woollen 
manufacture fairly stated, our national indolence in that very particular reproved, 
and the consequence laid before you; if you will not make use of the hints here 
given, the fault is nobody’s but your own. 

Never had any nation the power of improving their trade, and of advancing 
their own manufactures, so entirely in their own hands as we have at this time, 
and have had for many years past, without troubling the legislature about it at 
all: and though it is of the last importance to the whole nation, and, I may say, to 
almost every individual in it; nay, and that it is evident you all know it to be so; 
yet how next to impossible is it to persuade any one person to set a foot forward 
towards so great and so good a work; and how much labour has been spent in 
vain to rouse us up to it? 

The following sheets are as one alarm more given to the lethargic age, if 
possible, to open their eyes to their own prosperity; the author sums up his 
introduction to it in this short positive assertion, which he is ready to make good, 
viz., That if the trade of England is not in a flourishing and thriving condition, 
the fault and only occasion of it is all our own, and is wholly in our own power 
to mend, whenever we please. 


SEASONABLE PROPOSAL, &c. 


As by my title I profess to be addressing myself to Englishmen, I think I need 
not tell them that they live by trade; that their commerce has raised them from 
what they were to what they are, and may, if cultivated and improved, raise them 
yet further to what they never were; and this in few words is an index of my 
present work. 

It is worth an Englishman’s remark, that we were esteemed as a growing thriving 
nation in trade as far back as in the reigns of the two last Henries; manufactures 
were planted, navigation increased, the people began to apply, and trade bringing 
in wealth, they were greatly encouraged; yet in king Henry VIII.’s reign, and 
even towards the latter end of it, too, we find several acts of parliament passed 
for regulating the price of provisions, and particularly that beef and pork should 
not be sold in the market for more than a halfpenny per pound avoirdupoise, and 
mutton and veal at three farthings. 

As the trading men to whom I write may make some estimate of things by 
calculating one thing by another, so this leads them to other heads of trade to 
calculate from; as, first, the value of money, which bore some proportion, though 
I think not a full and just equality to the provisions, as follows:—-silver was at 
2s. 4d. per ounce, and gold at 21. 5s. to 2/. 10s. per ounce; something less in the 
silver, and more in the gold than half of the present value. 

As for the rate of lands and houses, they bore a yet greater distance in value 
from what they produce now; so that indeed it bears no proportion, for we find 
the rent of lands so raised, and their value so improved, that there are many 
examples where the lands, valued even in queen Elizabeth’s days at 20]. to 251. 
per annum, are now worth from 200I. to 300/. per annum, and in some places 
much more. 

It is true, this advance is to be accounted for by the improvement made of the 
soil, by manuring, cultivating, and enclosing; by stocks of cattle, by labour, and 
by the arts of husbandry, which are also improved; and so this part is not so 
immediately within my present design; it is a large subject, and merits to be 
spoken of at large by itself; because as the improvement of land has been 
extraordinary great, and the landed interest is prodigiously increased by it, so it 
is capable of much more and greater improvement than has been made for above 
a hundred years past. But this I say is not my present design; it is too great an 
article to be couched in a few words. 

Yet it requires this notice here; viz., that trade has been a principal agent even 


in the improvement of our land; as it has furnished the money to the husbandman 
to stock his land, and to employ servants and labourers in the working part; and 
as it has found him a market for the consumption of the produce of his land, and 
at an advanced price too, by which he has received a good return to enable him 
to go on. 

The short inference from these premises is this: as by trade the whole kingdom 
is thus advanced in wealth, and the value of lands, and of the produce of lands, 
and of labour, is so remarkably increased, why should we not go on with vigour 
and spirit in trade, and by all proper and possible methods and endeavours, 
increase and cultivate our commerce; that we may still increase and improve in 
wealth, in value of lands, in stock, and in all the arts of trade, such as 
manufactures, navigation, fishery, husbandry, and, in short, study an 
improvement of trade in all its branches. 

No doubt it would be our wisdom to do thus; and nothing of the kind can be 
more surprising than that it should not be our practice; and thus I am brought 
down to the case before me. 

If it should be objected that the remark is needless, that we are an industrious 
and laborious people, that we are the best manufacturers in the world, thoroughly 
versed in all the methods and arts for that purpose; and that our trade is 
improved to the utmost in all places, and all cases possible; if it should, I say, be 
thus argued, for I know some have such a taint of our national vanity that they 
do talk at this rate,— 

My answer is short, and direct in the negative; and I do affirm that we are not 
that industrious, applying, improving people that we pretend to be, and that we 
ought to be, and might be. That we are the best manufacturers I deny; and yet at 
the same time I grant that we make the best manufactures in the world; but the 
reason of that is greatly owing not to our own skill exceeding others, so much as 
to our being furnished from the bounty of Heaven with the best materials and 
best conveniencies for the work, of any nation in the world, of which I shall take 
notice in its place. 

But not to dwell upon our capacities for improving in trade, I might clear all 
that part without giving up the least article of my complaint; for it is not our 
capacity to improve that I call in question, but our application to the right 
methods; nay, I must add, that while I call upon your diligence, and press you to 
application, I am supposed to grant your capacities; otherwise I was calling upon 
you to no purpose, and pressing you to do what at the same time I allowed you 
had no power to perform. 

Without complimenting your national vanity, therefore, I am to grant you have 
not only the means of improvement in your hands, but the capacity of improving 


also; and on this account I must add, are the more inexcusable if the thing is not 
in practice. 

Indeed it is something wonderful, and not easy to be accounted for, that a 
whole nation should, as if they were in a lethargic dream, shut their eyes to the 
apparent advantages of their commerce; and this just now, when their 
circumstances seem so evidently to stand in need of encouragement, and that 
they are more than ordinarily at a kind of stop in their usual progression of trade. 

It is debated much among men of business, whether trade is at this time in a 
prosperous and thriving condition, or in a languishing and declining state; or, in 
a word, whether we are going backwards or forward. I shall not meddle with that 
debate here, having no occasion to take up the little space allowed me in 
anything remote from my design. But I will propose it as I really believe it to be: 
namely, that we are rather in a state of balance between both, a middle between 
the extremes; I hope we are not much declined, and I fear we are not much 
advanced. But I must add, that if we do not immediately set about some new 
methods for altering this depending condition, we shall soon decline; and on the 
contrary, if we should exert ourselves, we have before us infinite advantages of 
improving and advancing our commerce, and that to a great degree. 

This is stating it to the meanest understanding; there is no mystery at all in the 
thing; if you will apply, you will rise; if you will remain indolent and inactive, 
you will sink and starve. Trade in England, at this time, is like a ship at sea, that 
has sprung a leak in sight of the shore, or within a few days’ sail of it; if the crew 
will ply their pump and work hard, they may not only keep her above water, but 
will bring her safe into port; whereas if they neglect the pump, or do not exert 
their strength, the water grows upon them and they are in apparent danger of 
sinking before they reach the shore. 

Or, if you will have a coarser comparison, take the pump room in the rasp- 
house, or house of correction, at Amsterdam; where the slothful person is put 
into a good, dry, and wholesome room, with a pump at one side and a spring or 
water-pipe at the other; if he pleases to work, he may live and keep the water 
down, but if he sleeps he drowns. 

The moral is exactly the same in both cases, and suits with the present 
circumstances of our trade in England most exactly, only with this difference to 
the advantage of the latter; namely, that the application which I call upon the 
people of England to exert themselves in, is not a mere labour of the hand; I do 
not tax the poor with mere sloth and negligence, idly lying still when they should 
work, that is not our grievance at present; for though there may be too much of 
that sort too, among a few of the drunken, loitering part of mankind, and they 
suffer for it sufficiently in their poverty, yet that, I say, is not the point, idleness 


is not here a national crime, the English are not naturally a slothful, indolent, or 
lazy people. 

But it is an application proper to the method of business which is wanting 
among us, and in this we shall find room for reproof on one hand, and direction 
on the other; and our reader, I dare say, will acknowledge there is reason for 
both. 

It must in the first place be acknowledged, that England has indeed the 
greatest encouragement for their industry of any nation in Europe; and as 
therefore their want of improving those advantages and encouragements, lays 
them more open to our just reproof, than other nation’s would be, or can be who 
want them, so it moves me with the more importunity to press home the 
argument, which reason and the nature of the thing furnishes, to persuade them. 
Reason dictates that no occasion should be let slip by which England above all 
nations in the world should improve the advantages they have in their hands; not 
only because they have them, but because their people so universally depend 
upon them. The manufactures are their bread, the life, the comfort of their poor, 
and the soul of their trade; nature dictates, that as they are given them to 
improve, and that by industry and application they are capable of being 
improved; so they ought to starve if they do not improve them to the utmost. 

Let us see in a few words what nature and providence has done for us; nay, 
what they have done for us exclusive of the rest of the world. The bounty of 
Heaven has stored us with the principles of commerce, fruitful of a vast variety 
of things essential to trade, and which call upon us as it were in the voice of 
nature, bidding us work, and with annexed encouragement to do so from the 
visible apparent success of industry. Here the voice of the world is plain, like the 
answer of an oracle; thus, dig and find, plough and reap, fish and take, spin and 
live; in a word, trade and thrive; and this with such extraordinary circumstances, 
that it is as if there was a bar upon the neighbouring nations, and it had been 
spoken from Heaven thus: These are for you only, and not for any other nation; 
you, my favourites, of England; you, singled out to be great, opulent, powerful, 
above all your neighbours, and to be made so by your own industry and my 
bounty. 

To explain this, allow me a small digression, to run over the detail of 
Heaven’s bounty, and see what God and nature has done for us beyond what it 
has done for other nations; nature, as I have said, will dictate to us what Heaven 
expects from us, for the improving the blessings bestowed, and for making 
ourselves that rich and powerful people which he has determined us to be. 

Our country is furnished, I say, with the principles of commerce in a very 
extraordinary manner; that is to say, so as no other country in Europe, or perhaps 


in the world, is supplied with. 

I. With the product of the earth. This is of two kinds: 1. That of the inside or 
bowels of the earth, the same of which, as above, the voice of Heaven to us, is, 
dig and find, under which article is principally our lead, and tin-coal; I name 
these only, because of these this island seems to have an exclusive grant; there 
being none, or but very small quantities of them, found in any other nation; and 
it is upon exclusive benefits that I am chiefly speaking. 2. We have besides 
these, iron, copper, lapis calaminaris, vulgarly called callamy, with several other 
minerals, which may be said to be in common to us and the rest of the world, of 
which the particulars at large, and the places where they are found, may be fully 
seen in a late tract, of which I shall have frequently occasion to speak in this 
work, entitled, A Plan of the Commerce of Great Britain, to which I refer, as 
indeed to a general index of the trade and produce of this whole island. 

II. The product of the surface, which I include in that part, plough and reap; 
and though this is not indeed an exclusive product, yet I may observe that the 
extraordinary increase which our lands, under an excellent cultivation, generally 
yield, as well in corm and cattle, is an uncommon argument for the industry of 
the husbandmen; and I might enter into a comparison with advantage, against 
almost any countries in Europe, by comparing the quantity produced on both 
sides, with the quantity of land which produce those quantities. 

You may find some calculations of the produce of our own country in the 
book above mentioned, viz., The Plan of the Commerce of Great Britain, where 
the consumption of malt in England is calculated by the value of the duties of 
excise, and where it appears that there is annually consumed in England, besides 
what is exported to foreign countries, forty millions of bushels of malt, besides 
also all the barley, the meal of which is made into bread, which is a very great 
quantity; most of the northern counties in England feeding very much upon 
barley bread; and besides all the barley either exported or used at home in the 
com unmalted; all which put together, I am assured, amounts to no less than ten 
millions of bushels more. 

The quantity of barley only is so exceeding great, that I am told it bears, in 
proportion to the land it grows on, an equality to as much land in France, as all 
the sowed land in the whole kingdom of England; or take it thus, that fifty 
millions of bushels of barley growing in France, would take up as much ground 
as all the lands which are at any time sowed in England with any corn, whether 
barley, oats, or wheat. 

N. B. I do not say all the arable lands of England, because we know there are a 
very great number of acres of land which every year lie fallow (though in tillage) 
and unsowed, according to the usage of our husbandry; so they cannot be 


reckoned to produce any corn at all, otherwise the quantity might be much 
greater. 

This is a testimony of the fertility of our soil; and on the other hand, the 
fertility is a testimony of the diligence and application of our people, and the 
success which attends that diligence. 

We are told that in some parts of England, especially in the counties of Essex, 
Hertford, Cambridge, Bedford, Bucks, Oxford, Northampton, Lincoln, and 
Nottingham, it is very frequent to have the lands produce from seven to ten 
quarters of barley upon an acre, which is a produce not heard of in the most 
fruitful of all those we call corn countries abroad, much less in France. On the 
contrary, if they have a great produce of corn, it is because they have a vast 
extent of land for it to grow upon, and which land they either have no other use 
for, or it may be is fit for no other use; whereas our corn grounds are far from 
being the richest or the best of our lands, the prime of our land being laid up, as 
the ploughmen call it, to feed upon, that is, to keep dairies of cows, as in Essex, 
Suffolk, and the fens; or for grazing grounds, for fatting the large mutton and 
beef, for which England is so particularly famed. These grazing countries are 
chiefly in Sussex, and in the marshes of Romney, and other parts in Kent; also in 
the rich vales of Aylesbury, and others in Bucks and Berkshire, the isle of Ely, 
the bank of Trent, the counties of Lincoln, Leicester and Stafford, Warwick and 
Chester, as also in the county of Somerset, Lancaster, north riding of Yorkshire, 
and bank of Tees, in the bishoprick of Durham. 

When this product of England is considered, the diligence and success of our 
husbandry in England will be found to be beyond that of the most industrious 
people in Europe. But I must not dwell here, my view lies another way; nor do 
the people of England want so much to be called upon to improve in husbandry, 
as they do in manufactures and other things; not but that even in this, the lands 
not yet cultivated do call aloud upon us too; but I say it is not the present case. 

I come in the next article to that yet louder call of the oracle, as above, 
namely, fish and take. Indeed this is an improvement not fully preserved, or a 
produce not sufficiently improved; the advantages nature offers here cannot be 
said to be fully accepted of and embraced. 

This is a large field, and much remains to be said and done too in it, for the 
increase of wealth, and the employment of our people; and though I am not of 
the opinion which some have carried to an unaccountable length in this case, 
viz., that we should set up the fishery by companies and societies, which has 
been often attempted, and has proved abortive and ill-grounded; or that we ought 
by force, or are able by all our advantages to beat out the Dutch from it; yet we 
might certainly very much enlarge and increase our own share in it; take greater 


quantities than we do; cure and pack them better than we do; come sooner to 
market with them than we do; and consume greater quantities at home than we 
do; the consequence of which would be that we should breed up and employ 
more seamen, build and fit out more fishing-vessels and ships for merchandise 
than we do now, and which we are unaccountably blameable that we do not. 

And here I must observe, that the increasing the fishery would even contribute 
to our vending as well as catching a greater quantity of fish, and to take off the 
disadvantage which we now lie under with the Dutch, by the consequence of 
trade in the fishery itself. The case is this: the chief market for white herring, 
which is the fishery I am speaking of, is the port of Dantzic and Konigsberg, 
from which ports the whole kingdom of Poland, and great duchy of Lithuania, 
are supplied with fish by the navigation of the great river of the Vistula, and the 
smaller rivers of the Pragel and Niemen, &c. 

The return brought from thence is in canvass, oak, and spruce, plank and 
timber, sturgeon, some hemp and flax, pot ashes, &c., but chiefly corn. 

Here the Dutch have an infinite advantage of us, which is never to be 
surmounted or overcome, and for which reason it is impossible for us ever to 
beat them out of this trade; viz., the Dutch send yearly a very great number of 
ships to Dantzic, &c., to fetch com; some say they send a thousand sail every 
year; and I believe they do send so many ships, or those ships going so many 
times, or making so many voyages in the year as amounts to the same number of 
freights, and so is the same thing. 

All these ships going for corn for the Dutch, have their chief supply of com 
from that country; it follows, then, that their herrings are carried for nothing, 
seeing the ships which carry them must go light if they did not carry the fish; 
whereas, on the other hand, our fish must pay freight in whatever vessel it may 
go. 
When our ships, then, from Scotland, for there the fishery chiefly lies, and 
from thence the trade must take its rise; I say, when they have carried their fish 
to the ports above-named, of Dantzic and Konigsberg, how must they come 
back, and with what shall they be loaded? 

The only answer that can be given is, that they must bring back the goods 
mentioned before, or, in shorter terms, naval stores, though indeed not much of 
naval stores neither, except timber and plank, for the hemp and tar, which are the 
main articles, are fetched further; viz., from Riga, Revel, Narva, and Petersburg. 
But suppose after delivering their fish, some of the ships should go to those ports 
to seek freight, and load naval stores there, which is the utmost help in the trade 
that can be expected. 

The next question is, whither shall they carry them, and for whose account 


shall they be loaden? To go for Scotland, would not be an answer; for Scotland, 
having but a few ships, could not take off any quantity proportioned to such a 
commerce; for if we were to push the Dutch out of the trade, we must be 
supposed to employ two or three hundred sail of ships at least, to carry herrings 
to Dantzic, &c. 

To say they might take freight at London, and load for England, would be no 
answer neither; for besides that even England itself would not take off a quantity 
of those goods equal to the number of ships which would want freight, so if 
England did, yet those ships would still have one dead freight, for they would be 
left to go light home at last, to Scotland, otherwise how shall they be at hand to 
load next year? And even that one dead freight would abate the profit of the 
voyage; and so still the Dutch would have the advantage. 

Upon the whole, take it how and which way we will, it will for ever be true, 
that though our fish were every way equal to the Dutch, which yet we cannot 
affirm, and though it came as soon to market, and carried as good a price there, 
all which I fear must a little fall short, yet it would still be true that the Dutch 
would gain and we should lose. 

There is yet another addition to the advantage of Holland, viz., in the return of 
money; that whereas when our fish shall be sold, we shall want to remit back the 
produce in money; that is to say, so much of it as cannot be brought back in 
goods. And the difference in the exchange must be against us; but it is in favour 
of the Dutch; for if they did not send their herrings and other fish to Dantzic, 
they must remit money to pay for their corn; and even as it is, they are obliged to 
send other goods, such as whale oil, the produce of their Greenland fishery, 
English manufactures, and the like; whereas the Scots’ merchants, having no 
market for corn, and not a demand for a sufficient value in naval stores, &c., viz. 
the product of the country, must bring the overplus by exchange to their loss, the 
exchange running the other way. 

It is true, this is a digression; but it is needful to show how weak those notions 
are, which prompt us to believe we are able to beat the Dutch out of the fishing 
trade by increasing our number of busses, and taking a larger quantity of fish. 

But this brings me back to the first argument; if you can find a way to enlarge 
your shipping in the fishery, and send greater quantities of fish to market, and 
yet sell them to advantage, you would by consequence enlarge your demand for 
naval stores, and so be able to bring more ships home loaden from thence; that is 
to say, to dispose of more of their freight at home; and indeed nothing else can 
do it. 

N. B. This very difference in the trade is the reason why a greater quantity of 
English manufactures are not sent from hence to Dantzic, as was formerly done; 


viz., not that the consumption of those goods is lessened in Poland, or that less 
woollen manufactures are demanded at Dantzic or at Konigsberg; but it is that 
the Dutch carry our manufactures from their own country; this they can do to 
advantage; besides their costing nothing freight, as above, though they are sold 
to little or no profit, because they want the value there to pay for their corn, and 
must otherwise remit money to loss for the payment. 

As these things are not touched at before in any discourses on this subject, but 
we are daily filled with clamours and complaints at the indolence and negligence 
of our Scots and northern Britons, for not outworking the Dutch in their fishing 
trade, I think it is not foreign to the purpose to have thus stated the case, and to 
have shown that it is not indeed a neglect in our management, that the Dutch 
thrive in the fishing trade, and we sit still, as they call it, and look on, which 
really is not so in fact, but that the nature of the thing gives the advantage to the 
Dutch, and throws the trade into their hands, in a manner that no industry or 
application of ours could or can prevent. 

Having thus vindicated our people where they are really not deserving blame, 
let us look forward from hence and see with the same justice where they are in 
another case likewise less to blame than is generally imagined; namely, in the 
white fishing, or the taking of cod-fish in these northern seas, which is also 
represented as if it was so plentiful of fish that any quantity might be taken and 
cured, and so the French, the Scots, and the Portuguese, might be supplied from 
hence much cheaper and more to advantage than by going so long a voyage as to 
the banks of Newfoundland. 

This also is a mistake, and the contrary is evident; that there is a good white 
fishing upon the coast, as well of the north part of the British coast as on the east 
side of Scotland, is very true; the Scots, to give them their due, do cure a 
tolerable quantity of fish, even in or near the frith of Edinburgh; also there is a 
good fishery for cod on the west side, and among the islands of the Leuze, and 
the other parts called the western islands of Scotland; but the mistake lies in the 
quantity, which is not sufficient to supply the demand in those ports mentioned 
above, nor is it such as makes it by far so easy to load a ship as at 
Newfoundland, where it is done in the one-fifth part of the time, and 
consequently so much cheaper; and the author of this has found this to be so by 
experience. 

Yet it cannot be said with justice that the Scots’ fishermen are negligent, and 
do not improve this fishing to advantage, for that really they do kill and cure as 
many as can be easily done to make them come within a price, and more cannot 
be done; that is to say, it would be to no purpose to do it; for it will for ever be 
true in trade, that what cannot be done to advantage, may be said not to be 


possible to be done; because gain is the end of commerce, and the merchant 
cannot do what he cannot get by. 

It may be true that in the herring fishery the consumption might be increased 
at home, and in some places also abroad, and so far that fishery is not so fully 
pursued; but I do not see that the increase of it can be very considerable, there 
being already a prodigious quantity cured more than ever in Ireland on every 
side of that kingdom, and also on the west of England; but if it may be increased, 
so much the more will be the advantage of the commerce; of which by itself. 

But from this I come to the main article of the British trade, I mean our wool, 
or, as it is generally expressed, the woollen manufacture, and this is what I mean, 
when I said as above, spin and live. 

In this likewise I must take the liberty to say, and insist upon it, that the 
English people cannot be said to be idle or slothful, or to neglect the advantages 
which are put into their hands of the greatest manufactures in Europe, if not in 
the whole world. 

On the other hand, the people of England have run up their manufactures to 
such a prodigy of magnitude, that though it is extended into almost every part of 
the known world, I mean, the world as it is known in trade; yet even that whole 
world is scarce equal to its consumption, and is hardly able to take off the 
quantity; the negligence therefore of the English people is not so much liable to 
reproof in this part, as some pretend to tell us; the trade of our woollen 
manufacture being evidently increased within these few years past, far beyond 
what it ever was before. 

I know abundance of our people talk very dismal things of the decay of our 
woollen manufacture, and that it is declined much they insist upon it; being 
prohibited in many places and countries abroad, of their setting up other 
manufactures of their own in the room of it, of their pretending to mimick and 
imitate it, and supply themselves with the produce of their own land, and the 
labour of their own people, and indeed France has for many years gone some 
length in this method of erecting woollen manufactures in the room of ours, and 
making their own productions serve instead of our completely finished 
manufacture: but all these imitations are weak and unperforming, and show 
abundantly how little reason we have to apprehend their endeavours, or that they 
will be able to supplant our manufacture there or any where else; for that even in 
France itself, where the imitation of our manufactures is carried on to the utmost 
perfection; yet they are obliged to take off great quantities of our finest and best 
goods; and such is the necessity of their affairs, that they to this day run them in, 
that is, import them clandestinely at the greatest risk, in spite of the strictest 
prohibition, and of the severest penalties, death and the galleys excepted; a 


certain token that their imitation of our manufactures is so far from pleasing and 
supplying other parts of the world, that they are not sufficient to supply, or good 
enough to please themselves. 

I must confess the imitating our manufactures has been carried further in 
France than in any other part of the world, and yet we do not see they have been 
able so to affect the consumption as to have any visible influence upon our trade; 
or, that we abate the quantity which we usually made, but that if they have 
checked the export at all, we have still found other channels of trade which have 
fully carried off our quantity, and shall still do so, though other nations were able 
to imitate us to, and this is very particularly stated and explained by the author of 
the book above mentioned, called the Plan of the English Commerce, where the 
extending our manufactures is handled more at large than I have room for in the 
narrow compass of this tract, and therefore I again refer my reader thither, as to 
the fountain head. 

But I go on to touch the heads of things. The French do imitate our 
manufactures in a better manner, and in greater quantity than other nations; and 
why do we not prevent them? It is a terrible satire upon our vigilance, or upon 
the method of our custom-house men, that we do not prevent it; seeing the 
French themselves will not stick to acknowledge, that without a supply of our 
wool, which is evident they have now with very small difficulty from Ireland, 
they could do little in it, and indeed nothing at all to the purpose. 

On the other hand, it is not so with France in regard to their silk manufactures, 
in which although we have not the principles of the work, I mean the silk 
growing within our dominions, but are obliged to bring it from Italy, yet we have 
so effectually shut out the French silk manufactures from our market, that in a 
word we have no occasion at all for them; nay, if you will believe some of our 
manufacturers, the French buy some of our wrought silks and carry them into 
France; but whether the particular be so in fact or no, this I can take upon me 
from good evidence to affirm, that whereas we usually imported in the ordinary 
course of trade, at least a million to twelve hundred thousand pounds’ value a 
year in wrought silks from France; now we import so little as is not worth 
naming; and yet it is allowed that we do not wear less silk, or silks of a meaner 
value, than we usually did before, so that all the difference is clear gain on the 
English side in the balance of trade. 

The contemplation of this very article furnishes a most eminent 
encouragement to our people, to increase and improve their trade; and especially 
to gain upon the rest of Europe, in making all the most useful manufactures of 
other nations their own. 

Nor would this increase of our trade be a small article in the balance of 


business, when we come to calculate the improvement we have made in that 
particular article, by encroaching upon our neighbours, more than they have 
been able to make upon us; and this also you will find laid down at large in the 
account of the improvement of our manufactures in general, calculated in the 
piece above mentioned, chap. v. p. 164. 

If then the encroachments of France upon our woollen manufactures are so 
small, as very little to influence our trade, or lessen the quantity made here, and 
would be less if due care was taken to keep our wool out of their hands; and that 
at the same time we have encroached upon their trade in the silk manufactures 
only, besides others, such as paper, glass, linen, hats, &c., to the value of twelve 
hundred thousand pounds a year, then France has got little by prohibiting the 
English manufactures, and perhaps had much better have let it alone. 

However, I must not omit here what is so natural a consequence from these 
premises, viz., that here lies the first branch of our Humble Proposal to the 
People of England for Increase of their Commerce, and Improvement of their 
Manufactures; namely, that they would keep their wool at home. 

I know it will be asked immediately how shall it be done? and the answer 
indeed requires more time and room to debate it, than can be allowed me here. 
But the general answer must be given; certainly it is practicable to be done, and I 
am sure it is absolutely necessary. I shall say more to it presently. 

But I go on with the discourse of the woollen manufactures in general; nothing 
is more certain, than that it is the greatest and most extensive branch of our 
whole trade, and, as the piece above mentioned says positively, is really the 
greatest manufacture in the world. Vide Plan, chap. v. p. 172. 179. 

Nor can the stop of its vent, in this or that part of the world, greatly affect it; if 
foreign trade abates its demand in one place, it increases it in another; and it 
certainly goes on increasing prodigiously every year, in direct confutation of the 
phlegmatic assertions of those, who, with as much malice as ignorance, 
endeavour to run it down, and depreciate its worth as well as credit, by their ill- 
grounded calculations. 

We might call for evidence in this cause the vast increase of our exportation in 
the woollen manufactures only to Portugal; which, for above twenty-five years 
past, has risen from a very moderate trade to such a magnitude, that we now 
export more woollen goods in particular yearly to Portugal, than both Spain and 
Portugal took off before, notwithstanding Spain has been represented as so 
extraordinary a branch of trade. The occasion of this increase is fully explained, 
by the said Plan of the English Commerce, to be owing to the increase of the 
Portuguese colonies in the Brazils, and in the kingdoms of Congo and Angola on 
the west side of Africa; and of Melinda and the coast of Zanguebar on the east 


side; in all which the Portuguese have so civilized the natives and black 
inhabitants of the country, as to bring them, where they went even stark naked 
before, to clothe decently and modestly now, and to delight to do so, in such a 
degree as they will hardly ever be brought to go unclothed again; and all these 
nations are clothed more or less with our English woollen manufactures, and the 
same in proportion in their East India factories. 

The like growth and increase of our own colonies, is another article to confirm 
this argument, viz., that the consumption of our manufactures is increased: it is 
evident that the number of our people, inhabitants of those colonies, visibly 
increases every day; so must by a natural consequence the consumption of the 
cloths they wear. 

And this increase is so great, and is so demonstrably growing every day 
greater, that it is more than equal to all the decrease occasioned by the check or 
prohibitions put upon our manufactures, whether by the imitation of the French 
or any other European nation. 

I might dwell upon this article, and extend the observation to the East Indies, 
where a remarkable difference is evident between the present and the past times; 
for whereas a few years past the quantity of European goods, whether of English 
or other manufactures, was very small, and indeed not worth naming; on the 
contrary, now the number of European inhabitants in the several factories of the 
English, Dutch, and Portuguese, is so much increased, and the people who are 
subject to them also, and who they bring in daily to clothe after the European 
fashion, especially at Batavia, at Fort St. George, at Surat, Goa, and other 
principal factories, that the demand for our manufactures is grown very 
considerable, and daily increasing. This also the said Plan of the Commerce 
insists much on, and explains in a more particular manner. 

But to proceed: not only our English colonies and factories are increased, as 
also the Portuguese in the Brazils, and in the south part of Africa; not only the 
factories of the English and Dutch in the East Indies are increased, and the 
number of Europeans there being increased call for a greater quantity of 
European goods than ever; but even the Spaniards, and their colonies in the West 
Indies, I mean in New Spain, and other dominions of the Spaniards in America, 
are increased in people, and that not so much the Spaniards themselves, though 
they too are more numerous than ever, but the civilized free Indians, as they are 
called, are exceedingly multiplied. 

These are Indians in blood, but being native subjects of Spain, know no other 
nation, nor do they speak any other language than Spanish, being born and 
educated among them. They are tradesmen, handicrafts, and bred to all kinds of 
business, and even merchants too, as the Spaniards are, and some of them 


exceeding rich; of these they tell us there are thirty thousand families in the city 
of Lima only, and doubtless the numbers of these increase daily. 

As all these go clothed like Spaniards, as well themselves as their wives, 
children, and servants, of which they have likewise a great many, so it 
necessarily follows that they greatly increase the consumption of European 
goods, and that the demand of English manufactures in particular increases in 
proportion, these manufactures being more than two-thirds of the ordinary habit 
or dress of those people, as it is also of the furniture of their houses; all which 
they take from their first patrons, the Spaniards. 

It will seem a very natural inquiry here, how I can pretend to charge the 
English nation with indolence or negligence in their labouring or working their 
woollen manufactures; when it is apparent they work up all the wool which their 
whole nation produces, that the whole growth and produce of their sheep is 
wrought up by them, and that they buy a prodigious quantity from Ireland and 
Scotland, and work up all that too, and that with this they make such an infinite 
quantity of goods, that they, as it were, glut and gorge the whole world with their 
manufactures. 

My answer is positive and direct, viz., that notwithstanding all this, they are 
chargeable with an unaccountable, unjustifiable, and, I had almost said, a most 
scandalous indolence and neglect, and that in respect to this woollen 
manufacture in particular; a neglect so gross, that by it they suffer a manifest 
injury in trade. This neglect consists of three heads: 

1. They do not work up all the wool which they might come at, and which 
they ought to work up, and about which they have still spare hands enough to set 
to work. 

2. They with difficulty sell off or consume the quantity of goods they make; 
whereas they might otherwise vend a much greater quantity, both abroad and at 
home. 

3. They do not sufficiently apply themselves to the improving and enlarging 
their colonies abroad, which, as they are already increased, and have increased 
the consumption of the manufactures, so they are capable of being much further 
improved, and would thereby still further improve and increase the 
manufactures. By so much as they do not work up the wool, by so much they 
neglect the advantage put into their hands; for the wool of Great Britain and 
Ireland is certainly a singular and exclusive gift from Heaven, for the advantage 
of this great and opulent nation. If Heaven has given the wool, and we do not 
improve the gift by manufacturing it all up, so far we are to be reproached with 
indolence and neglect; and no wonder if the wool goes from Ireland to France by 
whole shiploads at a time; for what must the poor Irish do with their wool? If 


they manufacture it we will not let them trade with those manufactures, or export 
them beyond sea. Our reasons for that prohibition are indeed very good, though 
too long to debate in this place: but no reason can be alleged that can in any 
sense of the thing be justifiable, why we should not either give leave to export 
the manufactures, or take the wool. 

But to speak of the reason to ourselves, for the other is a reason to them (I 
mean the Irish). The reason to ourselves is this: we ought to take the wool 
ourselves, that the French might not have it to erect and imitate our own 
manufactures in France, and so supplant our trade. 

Certainly, if we could take the whole quantity of the Irish wool off their hands, 
we might with ease prevent it being carried to France; for much of it goes that 
way, merely because they cannot get money for it at home. 

This I charge therefore as a neglect, and an evident proof of indolence; 
namely, that we do not take effectual care to secure all the wool in Ireland; give 
the Irish money for it at a reasonable market price, and then cause it to be 
brought to England as to the general market. 

I know it will be objected, that England does already take off as much as they 
can, and as much as they want; and to bring over more than they can use, will 
sink the market, and be an injury to ourselves; but I am prepared to answer this 
directly and effectually, and you shall have a full reply to it immediately. 

But, in the mean time, this is a proof of the first proposition; namely, that we 
do not work up all our own wool, for the Irish wool is, and ought to be, esteemed 
as our own, in the present debate about trade; for that it is carried away from our 
own dominions, and is made use of by those that rival our manufactures to the 
ruin of our own trade. 

That the Irish are prohibited exporting their wool, is true; but it seems a little 
severe to prohibit them exporting their wool, and their manufactures too, and 
then not to buy the wool of them neither. 

It is alleged by some, that we do take off all the wool they bring us, and that 
we could and would take it all, if they would bring it all. To this I answer; if the 
Irish people do not bring it all to us, it is either that it is too far for the poor 
people who own the wool to bring it to the south and east coast of Ireland, there 
being no markets in the west and north-west parts of that island, where they 
could sell it; and the farmers and sheep-breeders are no merchants, nor have they 
carriage for so long a journey; but either the public ought to appoint proper 
places whether it shall be carried, and where they would receive money for it at a 
certain rate; or erect markets where those who deal in wool might come to buy, 
and where those who have it to sell would find buyers. 

No doubt but the want of buyers is the reason why so much of the Irish wool 


is carried over to France; besides, if markets were appointed where the poor 
farmers could always find buyers at one price or another, there would be then no 
pretence for them to carry it away in the dark, and by stealth, to the sea side, as 
is now the case; and the justice of prohibitions and seizures would be more 
easily to be defended; indeed there would be no excuse for the running it off, nor 
would there want any excuse for seizing it, if they attempted to run it off. 

But I am called upon to answer the objection mentioned above; namely, that 
the manufactures in England do indeed already take off a very great quantity of 
the Irish wool, as much as they have occasion for; nay, they condescend so far to 
the Irish, as to allow them to manufacture a great deal of that wool which they 
take off; that is to say, to spin it into yarn, of which yarn so great a quantity is 
brought into England yearly, as they assure us amounts to sixty thousand packs 
of wool; as may be seen by a fair calculation in the book above mentioned, 
called the Plan; in a word, that the English are not in a condition to take off any 
more. Now this is that which leads me directly to the question in hand; whether 
the English are able to take off any more of the Irish wool and yarn, or no. I do 
not affirm, that, as the trade in England is now carried on, they are able, perhaps 
they are not; but I insist, that if we were thoroughly resolved in England to take 
such wise measures as we ought to take, and as we are well able to do, for the 
improvement and increase of our manufactures, we might and should be able to 
take off, and work up the whole growth of the wool of Ireland; and this I shall 
presently demonstrate, as I think, past doubt. 

But before I come to the scheme for the performance of this, give me leave to 
lay down some particulars of the advantage this would be to our country, and to 
our commerce, supposing the thing could be brought to pass; and then I shall 
show how easily it might be brought to pass. 

1. By taking off this great quantity of wool and yarn, supposing one half of the 
quantity to be spun, many thousands of the poor people of Ireland who are now 
in a starving condition for want of employment, would be set immediately to 
work, and be put in a condition to get their bread; so that it would be a present 
advantage to the Irish themselves, and that far greater than it can be now, their 
wool which goes away to France being all carried off unwrought. 

2. Due care being then taken to prevent any exportation of wool to France, as, 
I take it for granted, might be done with much more ease when the Irish had 
encouragement to sell their wool at home, we should soon find a difference in 
the expense of wool, by the French being disabled from imitating our 
manufactures abroad, and the consumption of our own would naturally increase 
in proportion. First, they would not be able to thrust their manufactures into 
foreign markets as they now do, by which the sale of our manufactures must 


necessarily be abated; and, secondly, they would want supplies at home, and 
consequently our manufactures would be more called for, even in France itself, 
and that in spite of penalties and prohibitions. 

Thus by our taking off the Irish wool, we should in time prevent its 
exportation to France; and by preventing its going to France, we should disable 
the French, and increase the consumption of our own manufactures in all the 
ports whither they now send them, and even in France itself. 

I have met with some people who have made calculations of the quantity of 
wool which is sent annually from Ireland to France, and they have done it by 
calculating, first how many packs of wool the whole kingdom of Ireland may 
produce; and this they do again from the number of sheep which they say are fed 
in Ireland in the whole. How right this calculation may be I will not determine. 

First, they tell us, there are fed in Ireland thirty millions of sheep, and as all 
these sheep are supposed be sheared once every year, they must produce exactly 
thirty millions of fleeces, allowing the fell wool in proportion to the number of 
sheep killed. 

It is observable, by a very critical account of the wool produced annually in 
Romney marsh, in the county of Kent, and published in the said Plan of the 
English Commerce, that the fleeces of wool of those large sheep, generally 
weigh above four pounds and a half each. It is computed thus; first he tells us 
that Romney marsh contains 47,110 acres of land, that they feed 141,330 sheep, 
whose wool being shorn, makes up 2,523 packs of wool, the sum of which is, 
that every acre feeds three sheep, every sheep yields one fleece, and 56 fleeces 
make one pack of wool, all which comes out to 2,523 packs of wool, twenty- 
three fleeces over, every pack weighing two hundred and forty pounds of wool. 
Vide Plan, &c. p. 259. 

I need not observe here, that the sheep in Ireland are not near so large as the 
sheep in Romney marsh, these last being generally the largest breed of sheep in 
England, except a few on the bank of the river Tees in the bishoprick of Durham. 
Now if these large sheep yield fleeces of four pounds and a half of wool, we may 
be supposed to allow the Irish sheep, take them one with another, to yield three 
pounds of wool to a fleece, or to a sheep, out of which must be deducted the fell 
wool, most of which is of a shorter growth, and therefore cannot be reckoned so 
much by at least a pound to a sheep. Begin then to account for the wool, and we 
may make some calculation from thence of the number of sheep. 

1. If of the Romney marsh fleeces, weighing four pounds and a half each, 
fifty-six fleeces make one pack of wool; then seventy fleeces Irish wool, 
weighing three pounds each fleece, make a pack. 

2. If we import from Ireland one hundred thousand packs of wool, as well in 


the fleece as in the yarn, then we import the wool of seven millions of sheep fed 
in Ireland every year. 

Come we next to the gross quantity of wool; as the Irish make all their own 
manufactures, that is to say, all the woollen manufactures, needful for their own 
use, such as for wearing apparel, house furniture, &c., we cannot suppose but 
that they use much more than the quantity exported to England, besides that, it is 
too well known, that notwithstanding the prohibition of exportation, they do 
daily ship off great quantities of woollen goods, not only to the West Indies, but 
also to France, to Spain, and Italy; and we have had frequent complaints of our 
merchants from Lisbon and Oporto, of the great quantity of Irish woollen 
manufactures that are brought thither, as well broadcloth as serges, druggets, 
duroys, frieze, long-ells, and all the other sorts of goods which are usually 
exported from England; add these clandestine exportations to the necessary 
clothing, furniture, and equipages, of that whole nation, in which are reckoned 
two millions and a half of people, and we cannot suppose they make use of less 
than two hundred thousand packs of wool yearly among themselves, which is the 
wool of fourteen millions of sheep more. 

We must, then, allow all the rest of the wool to be run or smuggled, call it 
what you please, to France, which must be at least a hundred to a hundred and 
twenty thousand packs more: for it seems the Irish tell us that they feed thirty 
millions of sheep in the whole kingdom of Ireland. 

If, then, they run over to France a hundred thousand packs of wool yearly, 
which I take to be the least, all this amounts to twenty-eight millions of fleeces 
together; the other two millions of fleeces may justly be deducted for the 
difference between the quantity of wool taken from the sheep that are killed, 
which we call fell wool, and the fleece wool shorn. 

Upon the foot of this calculation, there are a hundred thousand packs of wool 
produced in Ireland every year, which we ought to take off, and which, for want 
of our taking it off, is carried away to France, where it is wholly employed to 
mimick our manufactures and abuse our trade; lessening thereby the demand of 
our own goods abroad, and even in France itself. This, therefore, is a just 
reproach to our nation, and they are certainly guilty of a great neglect in not 
taking off that wool, and more effectually preventing it being carried away to 
France. 

It must be confessed, that unless we do find some way to take off this wool 
from the Irish, we cannot so reasonably blame them for selling it to the French, 
or to anybody else that will buy, for what else can they do with it, seeing you 
shut up all their ports against the manufacturers; at least you shut them up as far 
as you are able; and if you will neither let them manufacture it, for not letting 


them transport the manufacture when made is in effect forbidding to make them; 
I say, if you will neither let them manufacture their wool nor take it off their 
hands, what must they do with it? 

But I come next to the grand objection; namely, that we cannot take it off, that 
we do take off as much as we can use, and a very great quantity it is too; that we 
are not able to take more, that is to say, we know not what to do with it if we 
take it; that we cannot manufacture it, or if we do, we cannot sell the goods; and 
so, according to the known rule in trade, that what cannot be done with profit or 
without loss, we may say of it that it cannot be done; so in the sense of trade, we 
cannot take their wool off, and if they must run it over to France, they must, we 
cannot help it. 

This, I say, is a very great mistake; and I do affirm, that as we ought to take 
off the whole quantity of the Irish wool, so we may and are able to do it. That 
our manufacture is capable of being so increased, and the consumption of it 
increased also, as well at home as abroad; that it would in the ordinary course of 
trade call for all the wool of Ireland, if it were much more than it is, and employ 
it profitably; besides employing many thousands of poor people more than are 
now employed, and who indeed want employment. 

Upon this foundation, and to bring this to be true, as I shall presently make 
appear, I must add, that a just reproach lies upon us for indolence, and an 
unaccountable neglect of our national interests, in not sufficiently exerting 
ourselves to improve our trade and increase our manufactures; which is the title, 
as it is the true design, of this whole work. 

The affirming, as above, that we are able to increase our manufacture, and by 
that increase to take off more wool, may, perhaps, be thought an arrogance too 
great to be justified, and would be a begging the question in an egregious 
manner, if I were not in a condition to prove what I say; I shall therefore apply 
myself directly to evidence, and to put it out of doubt:— 

By increasing our manufacture, I am content to be understood to mean the 
increasing the consumption, otherwise, to increase quantity only, would be to 
ruin the manufacturers, not improve the trade. This increasing the consumption 
is to be considered under two generals. 

1. The consumption at home. 

2. The exportation, or consumption abroad. 

I begin with the last; namely, the consumption abroad. This is too wide a field 
to enter upon in particular here, I refer it to be treated at large by itself; but as far 
as it serves to prove what I have affirmed above, namely, that the consumption 
of our manufactures may be improved abroad, so far it is needful to speak of it 
here; I shall confine it to the English colonies and factories abroad. 


It is evident, that by the increase of our colonies, the consumption of our 
manufactures has been exceedingly increased; not only experience proves it, but 
the nature of the thing makes it impossible to be otherwise; the island of St. 
Christopher, is a demonstration beyond all argument; that island is increased in 
its product and people, by the French giving it up to us at the treaty of Utrecht. 
Its product of sugar is almost equal to that of Barbadoes, and will in a very few 
years exceed it; the exports from hence to that island are increased in proportion; 
why then do we not increase our possessions, plant new colonies, and better 
people our old ones? Both might be done to infinite advantage, as might be made 
out, had we room for it, past contradiction. 

We talk of, and expect a war with Spain; were the advantages which new 
settlements in the abandoned countries of America, as well the island as the 
continent considered, we should all wish for such a war, that the English might 
by their superiority at sea, get and maintain a firm footing, as well on the 
continent as the islands of America: there the Spainards, like the fable of the dog 
in the manger, neither improve it themselves, nor will admit others to improve; I 
mean in all the south continent of America, from Buenos Ayres to port St. 
Julien, a country fruitful, a climate healthful, able to maintain plentifully any 
numbers, even to millions of people, with an uninterrupted communication 
within the land, as far as to the golden mountain of the Andes or Cordilleras, 
where the Chilians, unsubdued by any European power, a docible, civilized 
people, but abhorring the Spaniards, would not fail to establish a commerce 
infinitely profitable, exchanging gold for all your English manufactures, to an 
inexpressible advantage. 

Among the islands, why should not we, as well as the French, plant upon the 
fruitful countries of Cuba and Hispaniola, as rich and capable of raising sugars, 
cocoa, ginger, pimento, indigo, cotton, and all the other productions usual in that 
latitude, as either the Barbadoes or Jamaica. 

Our factories, for they cannot yet be called colonies, on the coast of Africa, 
offer us the like advantages. Why are they not turned into populous and powerful 
colonies, as they might be? Why not encouraged from hence? And why is not 
their trade espoused and protected as our other colonies and factories? but left to 
be ravaged by the naked and contemptible negroes; plundered, and their trade 
ravished by the more unjust and more merciless interlopers, who, instead of 
thieves, for they are no better, would be called separate traders only, though they 
break in by violence and fraud upon the property of an established company, and 
rob them of their commerce, even under the protection of their own forts and 
castles, which these paid nothing towards the cost of. 

Why does not England enlarge and encourage the commerce of the coast of 


Guinea? plant and fortify, and establish such possessions there as other nations, 
the Portuguese for example, in the opposite coast on the same latitude? Is it not 
all owing to the most unaccountable indolence and neglect? What hinders but 
that we might ere now have had strong towns and an inhabited district round 
them, and a hundred thousand Christians dwelling at large in that country, as the 
Portuguese have now at Melinda, in the same latitude, on the eastern coast? 

And what hinders, but that same indolence and neglect, that they have not 
there growing at this time, the coffee of Mocha, as the Dutch have at Batavia; 
the tea of China, the cocoa of the Caraccas, the spices of the Moluccas, and all 
the other productions of the remotest Indies, which grow now in the same 
latitude, and which cost us so much treasure yearly to purchase, and which, as 
has been tried, would prosper here as well as in the countries from which we 
fetch them? 

What a consumption of English manufacture would follow such a plantation? 
and what an increase of trade would necessarily attend an increase of people 
there? 

I have not room to enlarge here upon these heads; they are fully stated in the 
said Plan of English Commerce, and in several other tracts of trade lately 
published by the same author, and to that I refer. See the Plan, chap. iii. page 
335. and chap. v. page 363. 

I come next to the consumption at home, and here indeed the proof lies heavy 
upon ourselves; nothing but an unaccountable supreme negligence of our own 
apparent advantages can be the cause of the whole grievance; such a negligence, 
as I think, no nation but the English are, or can be guilty of; I mean no nation 
that has the like advantage of a manufacture, and that has a hundred thousand 
packs of wool every year unwrought up, and a million of people unemployed. 

N. B. All our manufactures, whether of wool, silk, or thread, and all other 
wares, hard or soft, though we have a very great variety, yet do not employ all 
our people, by a great many; nay, we have some whole counties into which the 
woollen, or silk, or linen manufacture, may be said never to have set their feet, I 
mean as to the working part; or so little as not to be worth naming; such in 
particular as Cambridge, Huntingdon, Hertford, Bedford; the first three are of 
late indeed come into the spinning part a little, but it is but very little; the like 
may be said of the counties of Cheshire, Stafford, Derby, and Lincoln, in all 
which very little, if any, manufactures are carried on; neither are the counties of 
Kent, Sussex, Surry, or Hampshire, employed in any of the woollen 
manufactures worth mentioning; the last indeed on the side about Alton and 
Alresford, may be said to do a little; and the first just at Canterbury and 
Cranbrook. But what is all they do compared to the extent of four counties so 


populous that it is thought there are near a million of people in them? 

Seeing then, I say, there are yet so many people want employ, and so much 
wool unwrought up, and which for want of being thus wrought up, is carried 
away by a clandestine, smuggling, pernicious trade, to employ our enemies in 
trade, the French, and to endanger our manufactures at foreign markets, how 
great is our negligence, and how much to the reproach of our country is it, that 
we do not improve this trade, and increase the consumption of the manufactures 
as we ought to do? I mean the consumption at home, for of the foreign 
consumption I have spoken already. 

It seems to follow here as a natural inquiry, after what has been said, that we 
should ask, How is this to be done, and by what method can the people of 
England increase the home consumption of their woollen manufactures? 

I cannot give a more direct answer to this question, or introduce what follows 
in a better manner, than in the very words of the author of the book so often 
mentioned above, as follows, speaking of this very thing, thus:— 

“The next branch of complaint,” says this author, “is, that the consumption of 
our woollen manufacture is lessened at home. 

“This, indeed,” continues he, “though least regarded, has the most truth and 
reason in it, and merits to be more particularly inquired into; but supposing the 
fact to be true, let me ask the complainer this question, viz., why do we not mend 
it? and that without laws, without teazing the parliament and our sovereign, for 
what they find difficult enough to effect even by law? The remedy is our own, 
and in our own power. I say, why do not the people of Great Britain, by general 
custom and by universal consent, increase the consumption of their own 
manufacture by rejecting the trifles and toys of foreigners? 

“Why do we not appear dressed in the growth of our own country, and made 
fine by the labour of our own hands?” Vide Plan of the English Commerce, p. 
252, 

And again, p. 254; “We must turn the complaints of the people upon 
themselves, and entreat them to encourage the manufactures of England by a 
more general use and wearing of them. This alone would increase the 
consumption, as that alone would increase the manufacture itself.” 

I cannot put this into a plainer or better way of arguing, or in words more 
intelligible to every capacity. 

Did ever any nation but ours complain of the declining of their trade and at the 
same time discourage it among themselves? Complain that foreigners prohibit 
our manufactures, and at the same time prohibit it themselves? for refusing to 
wear it is the worst and severest way of prohibiting it. 

We do indeed put a prohibition upon our trade when we stop up the stream, 


and dam up the channel of its consumption, by putting a slight upon the wearing 
it, and, as it were, voting it out of fashion; for if you once vote your goods out of 
wear, you vote them out of the market, and you had as good vote them 
contraband. 

With what an impetuous gust of the fancy did we run into the product of the 
East Indies for some years ago? How did we patiently look on and see the looms 
empty, the workmen fled, the wives and children starve and beg, the parishes 
loaded, and the poor’s rates rise to a surprising height, while the ladies 
flourished in fine Massulapatam, chints, Indian damasks, China atlasses, and an 
innumerable number of rich silks, the product of the coast of Malabar, 
Coromandel, and the Bay of Bengal, and the poorer sort with calicoes? And with 
what infinite difficulty was a remedy obtained, and with what regret did the 
ladies part with that foreign pageantry, and stoop to wear the richest silks of their 
own manufacture, though these were the life of their country’s prosperity, and 
those the ruin of it? 

When this was the case, how fared our trade? The state of it was thus, in a few 
words:— 

The poor, as above, wanted bread; the wool lay on hand, sunk in price, and 
wanted a market; the manufacturers wanted orders, and when they made goods, 
knew not where to sell them; all was melancholy and dismal on that side; 
nothing but the East India trade could be said to thrive; their ships went out full 
of money and came home full of poison; for it was all poison to our trade. The 
immense sums of ready money that went abroad to India impoverished our trade, 
and indeed bid fair to starve it, and, in a word, to beggar the nation. 

At home we were so far from working up the whole quantity or growth of our 
wool, that three or four years’ growth lay on hand in the poor tenants’ houses, 
for want of which they could not pay their rent. 

The wool from Scotland, which comes all to us now, went another way, viz., 
to France, for the Union was not then made, and yet we had too much at home. 
Nor was the quantity brought from Ireland half so much as it is now. 

Was all this difference from our own wearing, or not wearing the produce of 
our own manufacture? How unaccountably stupid then are we to run still 
retrograde to the public good of our country, and ruin our own commerce, by 
rejecting our own manufacture, setting our people to furnish other nations with 
cloths, and recommending the manufacture to other countries, and rejecting them 
ourselves? 

If the difference was small, and the clothing of our own people was a thing of 
small moment, that it made no impression on the commerce, or the manufacture 
in general, it might be said to be too little to take notice of. 


If our consumption at home is thus considerable, and the clothing of our own 
people does consume the wool of many millions of sheep; if the silk trade 
employs many thousands of families; if there is an absolute necessity of working 
up if possible all the growth of our wool, as well of Ireland as of England, or that 
else it would be run over to France, to the encouragement of rival manufactures, 
and the ruin of our own; in a word, if our own people, falling into a general use 
of our own manufacture, would effectually do this, and their continuing to 
neglect it would effectually throw our manufacture into convulsions, and 
stagnate the whole trade of the kingdom; if our wearing foreign silk 
manufactures did annually carry out 1,200,000/. sterling per annum for silks, to 
France and Italy, and above 600,000/. per annum for the like to India, all in 
spices, to the impoverishing our trade, by emptying us of all our ready money, as 
well as starving our poor for want of employment. 

Again, if these grievances were very much abated, and indeed almost 
remedied by the several acts of parliament, first to prohibit East India silks, then 
to lay high duties, equal to prohibition, upon French silks; and, in the last place, 
an act to prohibit the use and wearing of printed calicoes; I say, if these acts have 
gone so far in the retrieving the dying condition of our woollen manufacture, and 
encouraging the silk manufacture; that in the first, we have wrought up all the 
English growth of wool, and that of Scotland too, which was never done before; 
and in the last have improved so remarkably in the silk manufacture, that all that 
vast sum of 1,800,000/. per annum, expended before in French and Indian silks, 
is now turned into the pockets of our own poor, and kept all at home, and the 
silks become a mere English manufacture as was before a foreign. 

If all this is true, as it is most certainly, what witchcraft must it be that has 
seized upon the fancy of this nation? What spirit of blindness and infatuation 
must have possessed us? that we are in all haste running back into the old, 
stupid, and dull unthinking state, and growing fond of anything, nay of 
everything that is injurious to our own commerce, and be it as ruinous as it will 
to our Own poor, and to our own manufactures; nay, though we see our trade sick 
and languishing, and our poor starving before our eyes; and know that we 
ourselves are the only cause of it, are yet so obstinately and unalterable averse to 
our own manufacture, and fond of novelties and trifles, that we will not wear our 
own goods, but will at any hazard make use of things foreign to us, the labour 
and advantage of strangers, pagans, negroes, or any kind of people, rather than 
our own. 

Unhappy temper, unknown in any nation but ours! The wiser pagans and 
Mahometans, natives of India, Persia, China, Japan, Siam, Pegu, act otherwise; 
wherever we find any people in these parts, we find them clothed with their own 


manufacture, whether of silk, cotton, herba, or of whatever other materials they 
were made; nor to this day have our nicest or finest manufactures, though 
perfectly new to them, (and novelties we see take with us to a frenzy and 
distraction) touched their fancies, or so much as tempted them to wear them; all 
our endeavours to persuade them have been in vain; but with us, any new fancy, 
any far-fetched novelty, however antick, however extravagant in price, nay the 
dearer the more prevailing, presently touches our wandering fancy, and makes us 
cast off our finest and most agreeable produce, the fruit of our own industry, and 
the labour of our own poor, making a mode of the foreign gewgaw, let it be as 
wild and barbarous as it will. 

But I meet with an objection in my way here, which is insisted upon with the 
utmost warmth; namely:— 

Objection: you seem to acknowledge that the prohibition of India silks and the 
duties upon French silks, have effectually answered the end as to silks; and that 
the late act against the use and wearing of printed or painted calicoes has 
likewise had its effect on the woollen manufacture. There is nothing now left to 
support your complaint but the printed linen; which, though it is become a 
general wear, yet is our own product and growth, and the labour of our own 
poor; for the Scots and Irish, by whom the linen is manufactured, are our own 
subjects, and ought as much to be in our concern as any of the rest, and that linen 
is as much our own manufacture as the silk and the wool. 

Nothing could, in my opinion, be more surprising of its kind, than to hear with 
what warmth this very argument was urged to the parliament, and to the public, 
by not the Scots and Irish only, but even by some of our own people, possessed 
and persuaded by the other, at the time the act against the printed calicoes was 
depending before the parliament; as if an upstart, and in itself trifling 
manufacture, however increased by the corruption of our people’s humour and 
fancy, could be an equivalent to the grand manufacture of wool in England, 
which is the fund of our whole commerce, and has been the spring and fountain 
of our wealth and prosperity for above three hundred years; a manufacture which 
employs millions of our people, which has raised the wealth of the whole nation 
from what it then was to what it now is; a manufacture that has made us the 
greatest trading nation in the world, and upon which all our wealth and 
commerce still depends. 

I insist upon it that no novelty is to be encouraged among us to the prejudice 
of this chief and main support of our country, let it be of what kind it will; nor is 
it at all to the purpose to say such or such a novelty is made at home, and is the 
work of our own people; it is to say nothing at all, for we ought no more to set 
up particular manufactures to the prejudice of the woollen trade in general, 


which is the grand product of the whole nation, and on which our whole 
prosperity depends, than we would spread an universal infection among us, on 
pretence that the vegetable or plant from whence the destructive effluvia 
proceeded, was the growth of our own land; or than we should publish the 
Alcoran and the most heretical, blasphemous, or immodest books, to taint the 
morals and principles of the people, on pretence that the paper and print were 
our own manufactures. 

I am for encouraging all manufactures that can be invented and set up among 
us, and that may tend to the employment of the poor and improvement of our 
produce; such things having a national tendency to raising the rent of our lands, 
assisting the consumption of our growth, and, in a word, increasing trade in 
general; I say I am for encouraging new manufactures of all sorts, with this one 
exception only, namely, that they do not interfere with, and tend to the prejudice 
of the woollen manufacture, which is the main and essential manufacture of 
England. 

But the woollen manufacture is the life and blood of the whole nation, the soul 
of our trade, the top of all manufactures, and nothing can be erected that either 
rivals it or any way lessens it or interferes with it, without wounding us in the 
more noble and vital part, and, in effect, endangering the whole. 

To set up a manufacture of painted linen, which, touching the particular pride 
and gay humour of the ordinary sort of people, intercepts the woollen 
manufacture, which they would otherwise be clothed with, is so far wounding 
and supplanting the woollen manufacture for a paltry trifle, and though it is 
indeed in itself but a trifle, yet as the poorer sort of people, the servants, and the 
wives and children of the farmers and country people, and of the labouring poor, 
who wear this new fangle, are a vast multitude, the wound strikes deeper into the 
quantity than most people imagine, makes a large abatement of the consumption 
of wool, lessening the labour of the poor manufacturers very considerably; and 
on this account, I say, it ought not to be encouraged, though it be our own 
manufacture. 

Do we not, from this very principle, prohibit the planting tobacco in England, 
though our own land would produce it? Do we not know there are coals in 
Blackheath, Muzzle-hill, and other places, but that we must not work them that 
we may not hurt the navigation? The reason is exactly the same here. 

This consideration is so pungent in itself, and so naturally touches every 
Englishman that has the good of his country at heart, that one would think there 
should be no occasion for an act of parliament to oblige them to it; but they 
should be moved by a mere concern of mind, and generous endeavour for the 
public prosperity, not to fall in with or encourage any new project, any new 


custom or fashion, without first inquiring particularly whether it would not be 
injurious to the prosperity of the main and grand article of the English 
Commerce, the woollen manufacture. 

Were this public spirit among us, we need fear no upstart manufacture 
breaking in upon us, whether printed linen or anything else; for no people of 
sense, having the good of their country at heart, would touch it, much less make 
it a general fashion. But, as the Plan of English Commerce observes, our people, 
the ladies especially, have such a passion for the fashion, that they have been the 
greatest enemies to our woollen manufacture; and I must add that this passion 
for the fashion of printed linens at this time is a greater blow to the woollen 
manufacture of England than all the prohibitions in Germany and Italy, of which 
we may have formed such frightful ideas in our minds; or even than all the 
imitation of our manufactures abroad, whether in France, or any other part of 
Europe. 

And yet, to conclude all, 

How easy, how very easy is it for us to prevent it; which, by the way, deserves 
a whole book by itself. 


FINIS. 


THE LAY-MAN’S SERMON UPON THE LATE 
STORM 


Held forth at an Honest 
Coffee-House-Conventicle. 


Not so much a Jest as ‘tis thought to be. 
Printed in the Year 1704. 
NAHUM. L III 


The Lord has his way in the Whirle- Wind and in the 
Storm, and the Clouds are the Dust of his Feet. 


This Text is not chosen more for the Suitableness to the present Callamity, 
which has been the Portion of this Place, than for the aptness of the 
Circumstances, ‘twas spoken of God going to Chastise, a Powerful, Populous, 
Wealthy and most reprobate City. 

Nineveh was the Seat of a mighty Empire, a Wealthy Encreasing People, 
Opulent in Trade, Flourishing in Power and Proud in Proportion. 

The Prophet does not seem to deliver these words, to the Ninevites, to 
convince them, or encline them to consider their own Circumstances and repent, 
but he seems to speak, it to the Israelites inviteing them to Triumph and Insult 
over the Heathen adversary, by setting forth the Power of their God, in the most 
exalted Terms. 

And that this is a just Exposition of this Text, seems plain from the words 
Imediately going before, the Lord is slow to Anger, and Great in Power and will 
not at all acquit the wicked. These words could have no Connexion with the 
Text, tho’ they are joyn’d with them in the same Verse, if it were not meant of 
his being slow to Anger, to his own People, and Terrible to the Heathen World, 
and this being spoken as an Expression of his being not easily provoked as to his 
Church, the Subsequent part of the Verse tells them how his power and 
Vengance is matter of particular Satisfaction to his People as being exercis’d in 
Revenging the affront put upon his Glory by his Enemies, God is Jealous, and 


the Lord Revengeth, the Lord Revengeth and is Furious, the Lord will take 
Vengeance on his adversaries and he reserveth wrath for his Enemies. Tis plain 
this is meant of his Enemies, but as if brought in with a Parenthesis, tis spoken 
for the comfort of his Church, the Lord is slow to Anger as to them, and to lift up 
their hearts in a further confidence that their Enemies are all in his hand, he goes 
on discribing the Terrors of his Judgement. 

The Lord has his way in the Whirl-wind and in the Storm, and the Clouds are 
the Dust of his Feet. Eloquent Flourishes upon the Omnipotence of God. 

The short Exposition I shall make of the words, Tends only to remind us that 
the Whirl-wind and Storm which are here made use of, to express the 
Magnipotent power of God are acted by his Direction, he has his way in them, it 
may note indeed the Invisible secrecy and swiftness of his providences, but to 
avoid long Paraphrases, I confine my self to my own Construction, as that 
which, as it is a just inference from the matter of the Text, so ‘tis most suitable to 
the design of this discourse. 

And as this Sermon may be a little Immethodical, because I purpose to make it 
almost all Aplication so I shall advance some Conclusions from the Premises 
which I lay down, as the Geneuine sence of the Words. 

1. The Omnipotence of God gives Christians sufficient ground to Insult their 
Enemies, wherefore do the Heathen Mock thy People and say unto them where is 
now your God? Behold our God is in the Heavens, and doeth whatsoever he 
pleaseth; as the Prophet Elija, Banter’d the Heathen Priest of Baal, with the 
Impotence of their Gods, Cry aloud for he is a God, either he is talking or he is 
Pursuing, or he is in a Journey, or Peradventure he Sleepeth and must be 
awakned, so he insulted them about the power of the true God, let it be known O 
Lord says he this day that thou art God in Israel. 

2. As God in all the works of his Providence, makes use of the subserviency of 
means, so the whole Creation is Subordinate to the Execution of his Divine will, 
the Clouds are the Dust of his Feet and he rides upon the Wings of the Wind, the 
most Powerful Elements are so subjected to his almighty power that the Clouds 
are but as Dust under his feet, tis as easy for him to Govern and mannage them; 
as it is for a man to shake off the Dust from his feet, or he can as easily subdue 
the fury of them as a man Tramples the Dust, they are small and Triffling things, 
in his Eyes. 

3. The ways of God are unsearchable, the Methods of his Providence are 
secret and powerfull; his way is in the Whirle-wind, and in the Storm, tis 
invisible and iresistible, invisible as the Wind, and iresistible as the Storm. 

But waving these and abundance more usefull observations which might be 
justly drawn from so rich a Text, I shall proceed upon one which tho’ it favours 


something more of private authority, and I have not so Authentick Opinion of 
the Learned Commentators, on my side, yet I shall endeavour not to Merit much 
Censure, in the Improvement of it, even from those who perhaps may not joyn 
with me in the Exposition. 

According therefore to my own private opinion of these words; I shall for the 
present occasion only Paraphrase them thus, that the Lord has a way or an end in 
the Whirle-wind, and in the Storm, nor is this a very unusual Method of 
expressing things in Scripture, where the way is Exprest, to signify the design, or 
end of a thing. 

And from this Exposition I advance this head. 

That as God by his power Governs the elements, so in all their Extraordinary 
Motions, they are in a Perticular manner acted by his Soveraignity. And, 

2. When the Creation is put into any Violent or Supernatural Agitation, God 
has always some Extraordinary thing to bring to pass, he has a meaning in all 
the Remarkables of Nature. 

3. We ought dilligently to observe the extraordinary actings of Providence, in 
order to discover and Deprecate the displeasure of Almighty God, Providences 
are never Dumb, and if we can not discern the signals of his Anger, we must be 
very blind. The Voice of his Judgements is heard in the Voice of Nature, and if 
we make our selves Deaf, he is pleas’d to make them speak the Louder, to 
awaken the stupifyed sences, and startle the World, which seem’d rather Amus’d 
than Amas’d, with the common Course of things. This I take to be some of the 
true meaning of the way of God, in the Whirle-wind, and in the Storm. 

The design of this Discourse therefore, is to put the Nation in general upon 
proper Resolutions; if we pretend to believe that there is any such thing as a 
Collateral Sympathy, a Communication of Circumstances, between a Nations 
Follies, and her Fate. Any Harmony between Merit and Mischief, between the 
Crimes of Men and the Vengeance of Heaven; we cannot but allow this Extra- 
Pulpit admonition to be just. 

And let not any man Object against this being call’d a Sermon, and its being 
introduc’d from a Text of Scripture while the remainer of this Discourse, seems 
wholly Civil and Political. 

If all our Measures in Civil affairs were deduc’d as Inferences from sacred 
Texts, I am of the Opinion the Text would be well improv’d, and Publick matters 
never the worse Guided. 

And for this reason, tho’ the Subject be not Treated, with the Gravity of a 
Sermon, nor in so serious a manner, as would become a Pulpit, yet it may be not 
the less suitable to the occasion and for the manner, it must be placed to the 
Authors account. 


Besides the Title I think has provided for the Method and If so he that 
expected it otherwise than it is tis his Fault, and not Mine. 

The Term Sermon which is but Sermo, a Speech, may Justify all the Novelty 
of my Method if those who find fault please to give themselves leave to allow it, 
and since it has never profain’d the Pulpit, I believe the Text will receive no 
Prejudice by it, I wish every Sermon equally Improv’ d. 

And what tho’ your Humble Servant be no Man of the Text; if he be a Man of 
Honesty, he may have a hand in making you all Men of Application. 

In publick Callamities, every Circumstance is a Sermon, and every thing we 
see a Preacher. 

The trembling Habitations of an Unthinking People Preach to us, and might 
have made any Nation in the World tremble but us; when we were rock’d out of 
our Sleep as Children are Rock’d into it; and when the terrible Hand of 
Soveraign Power rock’d many a Wretch from one Sleep to another, and made a 
Grave of the Bed, without the Ceremony of waking in the Passage. 

The shatter’d Palaces of our Princes Preach to us, and tell us aloud, that 
without respect to Dignity, he is able to put that Dreadful Text in Execution; 
That if a Nation does wickedly they shall be destroy’d both they and their King. 

The fallen Oaks, which stood before to tell us they were the longest liv’d of all 
God’s Creatures, Preach to us, and tell us that the most towring object of humane 
Beauty and strength must lye humble and prostrate, when he is pleased to give a 
Check to that Splendor which was deriv’d from his Power. 

The Wrecks of our Navies and Fleets Preach to us, that ‘tis in vain we pretend 
to be Wall’d about by the Ocean, and ride Masters of the Sea: And that, if he 
who bestow’d that Scituation upon us thinks fit, he can make that Element which 
has been our Strength, and the Encreaser of our Wealth, be the Grave of our 
Treasure, and the Enemy of our Commerce; he can put it into so violent 
Agitation, by the blast of his Mouth, that all our Defence and the Naval Strength 
we have vallued our selves so much upon, shall at once be swallow’d up in the 
Mouth of our Friend the Sea; and we shall find our Destruction in the very thing 
from which we expected our Defence. 

Our Seamen and Soldiers, whose Dead Bodies Embrace the English Shores, 
Preach aloud to us, that whenever we think fit to Embark them on any Design, 
which Heaven approves not of, he can blast the Embrio, and devour those People 
whose Hands are lifted up against Justice and Right. 

Also they Preach to us, Not to build our hopes of Success upon the multitude 
of Ships or Men, who are thus easily reduc’d, and the Strength of a whole Nation 
brought to Ruine in a Moment. 

These are the Monitors of our Missfortunes, and some of these admonitions 


would be well preach’d from the Mouths of those whose Tallent as well as 
Office gives them reason to do it, and us to expect it. 

But since the Sons of the Prophets have not yet thought it proper to enter very 
far into this Matter, not doubting but they will in due time find it as suitable to 
their Inclination as ‘tis to their Duty, 

In the mean time let us see if no uncommon Application may be made of so 
uncommon a Circumstance. 

First, ‘tis matter of wonder that any Man can be so senceless, as to suppose 
there is nothing extraordinary in so signal an Instance of a Supream Power; but 
‘tis much more remarkable that those who have Religion enough to own it a 
Judgment, are yet at a loss how to appropriate it’s signification. 

Every one thinks it to be a Judgment upon the Person or Parties they see 
touch’d with it. W—— the Carpenter was knock’d on the head with a Stack of 
Chimneys, and his Wife saved; all the Neighbours cried out ‘twas a Judgment 
upon him for keeping a Whore; but if Stacks of Chimnies were to have fallen on 
the Heads of all that keep Whores, Miserere Dei. 

S—— was kill’d by the like Accident, and he must be singl’d out for 
Extortion; But think ye that he was a Sinner above all the Gallileans? 

The Jacobites and Non-Jurants shall rise up in Judgment against this 
Generation, and shall condemn them, for they tell us, this Storm is a Judgment 
on the whole Nation, for Excluding their Lawful Soveraign, and Abjuring his 
Posterity: Upon this head they have been preaching up Repentance, and 
Humiliation to us; and some of them are willing to reduce all to a very practical 
Exhortation, and tell us, we ought to look upon it as a Loud Call to Restore the 
Right Owner (as they call him) to the Possession of his own again; that is, in 
short, to rebel against a Mild, Gentle, Just and Protestant Queen, and call in the 
Popish Posterity of an abdicated Tyrant. 

These Gentlemen are Men of Uses and Application, and know very well how 
to make an Advantage of God’s Judgments, when they serve their turn. 

The Whigs and Occasional Conformists shall rise up in Judgment against this 
Generation; for they are sensible of the present severe Stroke of Providence, and 
think ‘tis a mark of Heavens Displeasure upon the Nation, for the violent 
methods made use of by some People against them, for their Religion, contrary 
to their Native Right, and the Liberty of their Consciences. 

Some think a general Blast follows all the Endeavours of this Nation against 
the Common Enemy, for their slighting and reproaching the Glorious Memory of 
the late King William, whose Gallant Endeavours for the general good of 
Europe, and of England in particular, were Treacherously thwarted and 
disappointed while he was alive, and are Basely and Scandalously undervalued 


and slighted now he is Dead; and of this sort I confess my self enclined to be 
one. 

From these general Observations we may descend to particulars, and every 
one judges according to their own Fancy. 

Some will have it, that the Slaughter and Destruction among the Fleet, is a 
Judgment upon them, for going into the Streights, and coming home again 
without doing any business; but those forget, that if they did all they were 
ordered to do, the Fault lies in those who sent them, and not in they that went. 

Some will have the Damage among the Colliers to be a Judgment, upon those 
who have Engross’d the Trade, and made the Poor pay so dear for Coals; not 
enquiring whether those Engrossers of the Coals are not left safe on Shore, while 
the poor Seamen are drown’d, who know nothing of the matter. 

‘Tis plain to me, who ever are Punish’d by the Storm, we that are left have a 
share in the Judgment, and a Trebble concern in the Cause. 

If it could be said that those who are destroy’d, or who have suffered the loss 
of Lives, Limbs or Goods, were the only People who gave any occasion to the 
Divine Justice thus severely to Revenge it self, then all admonition to the rest of 
Mankind would be useless, any farther than it directed them to be Cautious how 
they provoked him in like manner; but have we not all had a hand in the general 
provocation, though not an equal share in the general Calamity. 

Sometimes the Judgements of Heaven, bear so much Analogy to the Crimes, 
that the Punishment points out the Offence, and ‘tis easy to distinguish what it is 
the perticular hand of Justice points at. 

And if we will seek for a Perticular case, in which Heaven seems to have 
singled out this way of Punishment on the Nation, as best proportion’d to the 
general National Crime we are all guilty of? what seems more Rational than to 
Judge that tis a severe Animadversion upon the Feuds and Storms of parties kept 
up among us in this Nation, with such unnatural Heat, and such unaccountable 
Fury, that no man, who has the least Compassion for his Native Country, but 
must with more than Common Grief, be concerned for it, since unless some 
speedy course be taken to bring a general Composure upon the minds of Men, 
the general ruin seems Inevitable. 

If the matters in Debate were of Extraordinary Consequence, there might be 
some pretence for Espousing contrary parties with unusual heat; but while the 
difference lies in small, and, in some cases, indifferent things, tis a most 
inexcusable Madness that the Feuds shou’d be run up so high, that all manner of 
Charity should Perish and be lost among us. 

We have had an Extraordinary Bustle in the World about Moderation, and all 
Parties pretend to it, and now we are as busy about Peace, and every one lays in 


a Loud Claim to it. 

I have seen, with some regret, the strange Mysterious Management of this Age 
about Moderation, and tho’ some late Authors have Published that Moderation is 
a Vertue, It begins to be a question whether it is or no. 

I wish some Body would make enquiry after the occasion that has brought this 
Blessed Word into so much Contempt in the World; tis very hard that a word 
expressive of the most Glorious Principle in the World, should become the 
Brand of reproach, and a Badge of Infamy to Parties; be a Nick-name it self, and 
be Nick-nam’d on every side; and that at a time when the Vertue it self, is 
perhaps the only thing left in the World, that can preserve this Nation from 
Destruction. 

‘Tis too unhappy for England, that Men of immoderate Principles are so 
powerfull as they are. Let the Party be which it will, tis Destruction even to 
themselves, to run up all their Niceties and all their Scruples to the Extremes. 
Every Dispute becomes a Feud, every Spark a Flame, every word a Blow, every 
Blow, a Civil-War, and by this Intestine Confusion of Principles, Backt with the 
Passion and Fury of Men, this unhappy Nation is Subdivided into an Infinite 
Number of Parties, Factions, Intrests and seperate Opinions. 

Every Man being thus bent upon the propagation of his own Notion, for want 
of this healing Spirit of Moderation, falls foul upon his Neighbour because he 
has not the same Heat, and if he finds him better Temper’d than himself, if he 
finds him less Violent, less Furious, than himself, he is Imediately Branded with 
the Scandal of Moderation. 

Since then the Change of times has made this Practice, which in its very 
Nature is a Foundation of Vertue, become a Crime, Let us examine who are, and 
who are not Guilty of it. 

For the Negatives of this Vice of Moderation they are something Easier to be 
discover’d than ordinary, both in Principles and in Practice; and, without the 
Scandal of a Censorious Writer, I may be allowed to say all the following 
Instances may stand clear of this Crime. 

1. If Mr. Sachaverell, with his Bloody Flag, and Banner of Defiance, were 
Indicted for Moderation, I verily believe no Jury would bring him in Guilty. 

2. If Dr. J——ne, Author of the Character of a Low-Churchman, Mr. 
Author of the New Association, if a famous Bishop who told us, ‘twould never 
be well with England till all the Dissenters were serv’d like the Hugonots in 
France, if any of these were Indicted for Moderation, they might safely plead 
not Guilty. 

3. If Sir John Friend and Sir William Parkins, had been only accus’d for 
Moderation, they had never been Hanged, nor Collyer and Cook had never 





absolv’d them at the Gallows without Repentance. 

4. If he were Hang’d for Moderation, who ask’d the Question, whether if the 
Play-house in Dorset-Garden, were let for a Meeting-house, ‘twould not do 
more harm than tis like to do as a Theatre, he would certainly Dye Innocently. 

5. If Fuller had been Voted an Incorrigible Rogue only for the Vice of 
Moderation, I should have thought the House of Commons had done him wrong. 

6. If the Councellors of the late King, such as Father P——, my Lord S—— 
and all those that betray’d their Master, by hurrying on his ruin and their own. If 
those Gentlemen were Charged with Moderation, I doubt we should wrong 
them. 

7. If some of the Members of our Late Convocation shou’d be accused for 
Moderation, I believe it might be no Difficult task to Vindicate them. 

8. If this Crime should be Charged higher than we dare to mention, I am 
perswaded some Persons of Note would think themselves abused. 

9. In short all those Gentlemen, by whatsoever Names or Titles Distinguish’d, 
who repine at the Settlement, who reproach the Tolleration, and who Blame the 
Queen for her promises of Maintaining it, these abhor the thoughts of this 
Scandalous Crime of Moderation, and are as Innocent of it as the Child unborne. 

10. Tis the Opinion of some People, That there are some of our beloved 
Friends in Scotland, may be Vindicated in this case, nay others are of the 
Opinion, tis not a National Crime in that Country, that is, ‘tis not a sin the Scots 
are much adicted to. 

11. Lastly, Take our English Clergy in general, some are ready to say they 
have no great cause of Repentance for the sin of Moderation. 

On the other hand, some People have so home a Charge of this Error laid upon 
them, that ‘twill be very hard to clear themselves of it, and I am afraid they 
would be brought in Guilty by a Jury, almost without going away from the Bar. 
as, 

1. Our Observator, they say, is Guilty of Moderation, with Relation to his Wit, 
and Especially as concerning his good Manners; I hope he wont be prosecuted 
for it the next Sessions, if he should, I doubt, ‘twill go hard with him. 

2. If our News-writers should be Indited for Moderation, as to Truth of Fact, I 
would advise them to plead Guilty, and throw themselves upon the Mercy of the 
Court. 

3. Some of our Captains, they say, are addicted to Fight but Moderately; I 
hope all the rest wont be Infected, but I know not what to say to it. 

4. Some of our Lawyers are apt to be very Moderate in their Justice, but being 
well read in the Law are cunning enough to keep off an Indictment, so there is 
no fear of them. 


5. Some of our General Receivers, when they got the Publick Money in their 
hands, were apt to be very Moderate in paying it out again. 

6. Some have been very Moderate in giving in their accounts too, as may 
appear in former Reigns, and perhaps in time to come too. 

Some Moderately Wise, some Moderatly Honest, but most Immoderately 
adicted to think themselves Both. 

Tho’ I might be a little more serious upon the matter, yet this way of talking is 
not so much a Jest neither as it looks like; and has its Moral, in it self, which a 
Wise man may see, and for the Fool tis no matter whether he does or no. 
Custome has prevailed upon us to such a degree, that almost in every part the 
very Practice seem a Scandal, and the Word passes for a Reproach. 

To say, among the Sons of Levy, such a man is a Moderate Churchman is to 
say he is no Churchman, and some of our present Bishops from the Practice of 
Moderation have been boldly call’d Presbiterians in the Pamphlets of our less 
Moderate writers. 

In short, ‘tis hard to find any party or profession of Men among us, that care 
for the Title; and those who but Moderately espouse an Intrest, are generally 
suspected by those who are of that side, as Persons Favouring their Enemies. 

These Moderate Men, said a Gentleman whose Gown and Band had given us 
reason to expect better Language, they will Ruin the Church, this Damn’d 
Moderation, says he, spoils all, we should deal well enough with the Dissenters, 
if it were not for these men of Moderation, they are worse than Dissenters, for 
they seem to be among us, and yet wont Joyn heartily to do the Work. 

Moderation seems to be cast off on every side, and is used as a Badge of 
reproach in every Class, or degree of Men in the World. 

In the Church of England, ‘tis call’d Low-Church. 

In the Court, ‘tis call’d Whiggism. 

In the Dissenters, ‘tis call’d Occasional Conformity. 

In Parties, ‘tis call’d Trimming. 

In Religion, ‘tis call’d Latitudinarian. 

In Opinion, ‘tis call’d Indifference, 

In the Church of Scotland, ‘tis call’d Prelacy. 

While Moderation of principles seems thus the general Sin of Parties, Let 
them consider whether Heaven it self has not declar’d War against us all on this 
Head, and fill’d us with immoderate Judgements. 

Where’s all our prospect of success Abroad, or prosperity at home? Since our 
late Thanksgiveing for Victories, how has Heaven Treated us, but like a Nation, 
that being puff’d up and exalted with prosperity, began to slight Forreign 
Judgements, and leaving Providence to Work by it self fell to making War at 


home with one another, as if we would prove that the Scripture was not true and 
that a Kingdom might stand tho’ it were divided against it self. 

How has Heaven declar’d that he is resolv’d not to bless this immoderate 
Generation? How has all their Measures been disappointed both abroad and at 
home, all their designes been blasted, and the Anger of Heaven so remarkably 
bent against them, that even the little success we have had, has been prescrib’d 
by Providence to those few hands who Act from Principles of Honesty and 
Temper, as if God did thereby point out to us who they are he delights to bless. 

The D—— of M—— is a Whig say some of our People who Hate all 
Moderation, he is so Dutchify’d, we shall never have any Good of him, why that 
may be, but yet you see there is not one Article of our Conduct has succeeded 
but what has been under his Mannagement. 

And Heaven has declar’d so Eminently against all other Branches of our 
Affaires, that I wish I am mistaken when I say ‘tis plain either he seems to 
mislike the Cause or the Persons employ’d, and that however severe he was 
pleas’d to Anminadvert upon the Publick affaires in the late Violent Tempest, it 
seems that for all this his Anger is not turned away but his hand is Stretched out 
still. 

But what has a Sermon to do to enquire, may some say, and if it had, how 
shall it make appear whether God is displeased with our designs or the Persons 
employed, with the cause or the Carryers of it on. 

As to the cause, all men are Judges of the Justice of it, and all men know the 
Foot of the present Confederacy, at least our part must be Just as it is to Maintain 
our just Rights, Liberty, Trade and Religion. 

It must then be the Persons, the R——s, the Sir G——-s, G——ns, the R——-ks 
of this War; that Heaven is resolv’d shall not be the men, whom he will honour 
with the Deliverance of his People. 

All wise Princes in the World have made it a constant Maxim in their 
Governments, that when any of their great Generals prove Unfortunate, tho’ 
never so Wise, they lay them by, as Persons that God does not think fit to bless 
with success, and ‘tis not needful to examine whether it were not their fault, but 
to be Unfortunate is to be told from Heaven, that such a one is not the Man, and 
a Nation ought to understand it so. 

But sure when Heaven Singles men out by Crossing their attempts and Marks 
them for unfortunate, and we can give our selves good reasons why they are thus 
Mark’d by the Divine displeasure; when we can see their false steps, their 
General designs against God and their Countries Intrests, ‘tis high time then for 
those who sit at the Helm of Government, to Change hands and put their affaires 
into such Persons Conduct, against whom Heaven has not declar’d so plainly its 


Displeasure, nor the Nation its Dislike. 

Why shou’d the Queen be desir’d to Chain down her own Happiness and the 
Nations Interest, to the Missfortune of a few Men. Perhaps God may Bless the 
Fleet under one Admiral, when he will not under another. I know nothing against 
Admiral Callemburgh, he may be an Honest and worthy-man, and ready enough 
to Fight for the cause, for indeed most of the Dutch Captains of Ships are so, but 
since Heaven has now ‘twice refus’d to let him go, and driven him back again, if 
I were the Governour of his Masters affairs, he should not be sent a Third time, 
least we should seem obstinately to Employ somebody that God himself had 
declar’d against and had three times from Heaven forbid to go. 

I hope no Body will Construe this to be a Personal Satyr upon Myn Heer 
Callemburgh, But take it among ye, let it go, where it Fitts best. 

If these are not the Generation of Men that must do the Nations business, then 
‘tis plain our Deliverance will never be wrought while they are employ’d; If God 
will not bless them he will never bless us till they are dismist. 

I doubt not we shall be deliver’d, and this Nation shall yet Triumph over her 
Enemies; but while wrong Instruments are Employ’d the Work will be delay’d. 
God would have a House built him But David was not the Man and therefore the 
Work was put off till Solomon was in the Throne. 

God would have Israel go into the Land of Canaan and possess it, but those 
Generals and those Captains were not the Men; Moses and Aaron, and the great 
Men of the Camp were not such as God approv’d off and therefore Israel could 
not go over Joardan till they had laid their Bones in the Wilderness. 

England is hardly ever to pass over the Jourdan before her, till these 
Immoderate Men of Strife and Storms are laid by. 

If any man ask me why these men shou’d not perfect the Nation Peace as well 
as other men? I do not say which Men nor who, but let them be who the enquirer 
please, I answer the Question, with a question How shou’d men of no Moderaion 
bring us to Peace. 

How shou’d Men of strife bring us Peace and Union: Contraries may Illustrate 
but Contraries never Incorporate; Men of Temper, are the safe men for this 
Nation. Men of heat are fit to Embroil it, but not to Cure it: they are something 
like our Sea Surgeons who fly to Amputation of Members upon every slight 
Fracture, when a more proper Application would effect the Cure and save the 
Joynt. 

‘Tis an ill sign especially for England when Wars abroad wont make us 
Friends at home. Foreign dangers us’d to Unite us from whence Queen 
Elizabeth, has been said to leave this Character of the Nation behind her, that 
they were much easier to be Govern’d in a time of War than in Peace. 


But when This, which us’d to be the only Cure of all our diseases, fails us, ‘tis 
a sign the Distemper is Grown very strong, and there is some more than usual 
Room for despair. 

The only Way left the Nation is to obtain from those in power, that 
Moderation may cease being the pretence and be really the practice. 

It would be well all men would at least be Occasional Conformists, to this 
Extraordinary principle; and when there is such a Loud call to Peace both from 
Heaven and from the Throne, they would do well to consider who are the Men of 
Peace and who are not: For certainly those Immoderate Gentlemen, who slight 
the Proposals for a general Union of Charity, cannot pretend to be Friends to the 
present Intrest of their Native Country. 

These men, ‘tis true, Cry out of the danger of the Church, but can they make it 
appear that the Church is in any danger from Moderation and Temper; can they 
pretend that there is no way to secure her, but by pulling down all that differ 
with them, no way to save her but by the ruin of her Protestant Brethren; there 
are Thousands of Loyal honest Church-men, who are not of this mind; who 
believe that Moderation and Charity to Protestant Dissenters is very Consistant 
with the safety of the Church and with the present general Union which they 
Earnestly desire. 

As to Persons we have nothing to say to them, but this, without pretending to 
prophesy, may be safely advanced, that Heaven it self, has Eminently declared it 
self against the Fury and Immoderate Zeal of those Gentlemen, and told us as 
plainly as possible, unless we would Expect a Voice from on high, that he 
neither Has nor Designs to bless this Generation nor their proceedings. 

When ever our rulers think fit to see it, and to employ the Men and the 
Methods which Heaven approves, then we may expect success from abroad, 
Peace at home, prosperity in Trade, Victory in War, plenty in the Field, Mild and 
Comfortable Seasons, Calm Air, Smooth Seas, and safe Habitations. 

Till then we are to expect our Houses Blown down, our Pallaces Shatter’d, our 
Voyages broken, our Navys Ship-wreck’d, our Saylors Drown’d, our 
Confedrates Beaten, our Trade ruin’d, our Money spent and our Enemies 
encreased. 

The Grand dispute in this Quarrelsome Age, is against our Brethren who 
Dissent from the Church; and from what principle do we act? it is not safe say 
they to let any of them be entrusted in the Government, that is, it is not profitable 
to let any Body enjoy great Places but themselves. 

This is the Bottom of the pretence, as to the safety of it. These are the People 
who Cry out of the Danger from the Dissenters, but are not concerned at our 
Danger from the French; that are frighted at the Dissenters who as they pretend 


grow too Formidable for the Church, but are not disturb’d at the Threatning 
Growth of a Conquering Popish Enemy; that Deprecate the Clouds of Whiggism 
and Phanaticism, but apprehend nothing of the Black Clouds of God’s 
Threatning Judgements, which plainly tell them if they would suffer themselves 
to think, that there is somthing in the general practice of the Nation which does 
not please him, and for which the hand of his Judgements is extended against us. 

These are strange dull-sighted men, whose Intrest stands so directly between 
them and their understanding that they can see nothing but what that represents 
to them; God may Thunder from Heaven with Storms upon Storms, Ruin our 
Fleets, Drown our Sailors and Blow us back from the best Contriv’d Expeditions 
in the World, but they will never believe the case affects them, never look into 
their own Conduct to see if they have not help’d to bring these heavy Strokes 
upon the Nation. 

How many Thousands have we in England, who if the whole Navy of England 
had been at Stake; had rather have lost it than the Bill against Occasional 
Conformity; that had rather the French should have taken Landau and Beat the 
Prince of Hess Cassell, than the Queen should have made such a Speech for 
Peace and Union; that had rather the Duke of Bavaria should have taken 
Ausburgh, than that there should not have been some Affront put upon the House 
of Lords. 

And if such Zealots, such Christian Furies are met with by Providence, and 
see both the Fleet and the Occasional Bill lost together is it not plain, what 
Providence meant in it. He that can not see that God from on high has Punish’d 
them in their own way and pointed out the Crime in the Vengeance must be 
more blind than usual, and must shut their Eyes against their own Consciences. 

‘Tis plain Heaven has suited his Punishment to the Offence, has Punish’d the 
Stormy Temper of this Party of Men with Storms of his Vengeance, Storms on 
their Navies, Storms on their Houses, Storms on their Confederates, and I 
question not will at last with Storms in their Consciences. 

If there be any Use to be made of this matter, ‘tis to excite the Nation to Spue 
out from among them these Men of Storms, that Peace, Love, Charity and a 
General Union may succeed, and God may Bless us, Return to us and delight to 
dwell among us, that the Favour of Heaven may Return to us, and the Queen 
who has heartily declared her Eyes open to this needful happiness, may enjoy the 
Blessing of Wise Counsellors and Faithful Servants, that Constant Victory may 
Crown all our Enterprizes, and the General Peace of Europe may be Established. 

If any one can tell us a way to bring all these Blessed ends to pass, without a 
General Peace of Parties and Interests at home, he is Wellcome to do it, for I 
profess It is hid from my Eyes. 


FINIS. 


REASONS AGAINST THE SUCCESSION OF THE 
HOUSE of HANOVER 


WITH AN 

ENQUIRY 

How far the Abdication of King James, 
supposing it to be Legal, ought to affect 
the Person of the 

PRETENDER. 


Si Populus vult Decipi, Decipiatur. 


1713 


What strife is here among you all? And what a noise about who shall or shall 
not be king, the Lord knows when? Is it not a strange thing we cannot be quiet 
with the queen we have, but we must all fall into confusion and combustions 
about who shall come after? Why, pray folks, how old is the queen, and when is 
she to die? that here is this pother made about it. I have heard wise people say 
the queen is not fifty years old, that she has no distemper but the gout, that that is 
a long-life disease, which generally holds people out twenty, or thirty, or forty 
years; and let it go how it will, the queen may well enough linger out twenty or 
thirty years, and not be a huge old wife neither. Now, what say the people, must 
we think of living twenty or thirty years in this wrangling condition we are now 
in? This would be a torment worse than some of the Egyptian plagues, and 
would be intolerable to bear, though for fewer years than that. The animosities of 
this nation, should they go on, as it seems they go on now, would by time 
become to such a height, that all charity, society, and mutual agreement among 
us, will be destroyed. Christians shall we be called! No; nothing of the people 
called Christians will be to be found among us. Nothing of Christianity, or the 
substance of Christianity, viz., charity, will be found among us! The name 
Christian may be assumed, but it will be all hypocrisy and delusion; the being of 
Christianity must be lost in the fog, and smoke, and stink, and noise, and rage, 


and cruelty, of our quarrel about a king. Is this rational? Is it agreeable to the true 
interest of the nation? What must become of trade, of religion, of society, of 
relation, of families, of people? Why, hark ye, you folk that call yourselves 
rational, and talk of having souls, is this a token of your having such things 
about you, or of thinking rationally; if you have, pray what is it likely will 
become of you all? Why, the strife is gotten into your kitchens, your parlours, 
your shops, your counting-houses, nay, into your very beds. You gentlefolks, if 
you please to listen to your cookmaids and footmen in your kitchens, you shall 
hear them scolding, and swearing, and scratching, and fighting among 
themselves; and when you think the noise is about the beef and the pudding, the 
dishwater, or the kitchen-stuff, alas, you are mistaken; the feud is about the more 
mighty affairs of the government, and who is for the protestant succession, and 
who for the pretender. Here the poor despicable scullions learn to cry, High 
Church, No Dutch Kings, No Hanover, that they may do it dexterously when 
they come into the next mob. Here their antagonists of the dripping-pan practise 
the other side clamour, No French Peace, No Pretender, No Popery. The thing is 
the very same up one pair of stairs: in the shops and warehouses the apprentices 
stand some on one side of the shop, and some on the other, (having trade little 
enough), and there they throw high church and low church at one another’s 
heads like battledore and shuttlecock; instead of posting their books, they are 
fighting and railing at the pretender and the house of Hanover; it were better for 
us certainly that these things had never been heard of. If we go from the shop 
one story higher into our family, the ladies, instead of their innocent sports and 
diversions, they are all falling out one among another; the daughters and the 
mother, the mothers and the daughters; the children and the servants; nay, the 
very little sisters one among another. If the chambermaid is a slattern, and does 
not please, Hang her, she is a jade; or, I warrant she is a highflier; or, on the 
other side, I warrant she is a whig; I never knew one of that sort good for 
anything in my life. Nay, go to your very bed-chambers, and even in bed the 
man and wife shall quarrel about it. People! people! what will become of you at 
this rate? If ye cannot set man and wife together, nor your sons and daughters 
together, nay, nor your servants together, how will ye set your horses together, 
think ye? And how shall they stand together twenty or thirty years, think ye, if 
the queen should live so long? Before that time comes, if you are not reduced to 
your wits, you will be stark mad; so that unless you can find in your hearts to 
agree about this matter beforehand, the condition you are in, and by that time 
will in all likelihood be in, will ruin us all; and this is one sufficient reason why 
we should say nothing, and do nothing about the succession, but just let it rest 
where it is, and endeavour to be quiet; for it is impossible to live thus. Further, if 


Hanover should come while we are in such a condition, we shall ruin him, or he 
us, that is most certain. It remains to inquire what will be the issue of things. 
Why, first, if ye will preserve the succession, and keep it right, you must settle 
the peace of the nation: we are not in a condition to stand by the succession now, 
and if we go on we shall be worse able to do so; in his own strength Hanover 
does not pretend to come, and if he did he must miscarry: if not in his own, in 
whose then but the people of Britain? And if the people be a weakened, divided, 
and deluded people, and see not your own safety to lie in your agreement among 
yourselves, how shall such weak folk assist him, especially against a strong 
enemy; so that it will be your destruction to attempt to bring in the house of 
Hanover, unless you can stand by and defend him when he is come; this will 
make you all like Monmouth’s men in the west, and you will find yourselves 
lifted up to halters and gibbets, not to places and preferments. Unless you 
reconcile yourselves to one another, and bring things to some better pass among 
the common people, it will be but to banter yourselves to talk of the protestant 
succession; for you neither will be in a condition to bring over your protestant 
successor, or to support him on the throne when you have brought him; and it 
will not be denied, but to make the attempt, and not succeed in it, is to ruin 
yourselves; and this I think a very good reason against the succession of the 
house of Hanover. 

Another argument relates something to the family of Hanover itself. Here the 
folk are continually fighting and quarrelling with one another to such a degree as 
must infallibly weaken and disable the whole body of the nation, and expose 
them to any enemy, foreign or domestic. What prince, think you, will venture his 
person with a party or a faction, and that a party crushed, and under the power of 
their enemy; a party who have not been able to support themselves or their 
cause, how shall they support and defend him when he comes? And if they 
cannot be in a posture to defend and maintain him when they have him, how 
shall he be encouraged to venture himself among them? To come over and make 
the attempt here according to his just claim and the laws of the land, would be 
indeed his advantage, if there was a probability that he should succeed; 
otherwise the example of the king of Poland is sufficient to warn him against 
venturing while the nation is divided, and together by the ears, as they are here. 
The whole kingdom of Poland, we see, could not defend King Augustus against 
the Swedes and their pretender; but though he had the majority, and was 
received as king over the whole kingdom, yet it being a kingdom divided into 
factions and parties, and those parties raging with bitter envy and fury one 
against another, even just as ours do here, what came of it but the ruin of King 
Augustus, who was as it were a prisoner in his own court, and was brought to the 


necessity of abdicating the crown of Poland, and of acknowledging the title of 
the pretender to that crown. Now, what can the elector of Hanover expect, if he 
should make the attempt here while we are in this divided factious condition,— 
while the pretender, backed by his party at home, shall also have the whole 
power of France to support him, and place him upon the throne? 

Let us but look back to a time when the very same case almost fell out in this 
nation; the same many ways it was, that is, in the case of Queen Mary I., your 
bloody papist persecuting Queen Mary and the Lady Jane Dudley, or Grey. The 
late King Edward VI. had settled the protestant succession upon the Lady Jane; it 
was received universally as the protestant succession is now. The reasons which 
moved the people to receive it were the same, i.e., the safety of the protestant 
religion, and the liberties and properties of the people; all the great men of King 
Edward’s court and council came readily into this succession, and gave their 
oaths, or what was in those days (whatsoever it may be now) thought equal to an 
oath, viz., their honour, for the standing by the successor in her taking 
possession of her said just right. Mary, daughter of Catherine of Spain, was the 
pretender; her mother was abdicated (so we call it in this age), repudiated, they 
called it, or divorced. Her daughter was adjudged illegitimate or spurious, 
because the marriage of her mother was esteemed unlawful; just as our pretender 
is by this nation suggested spurious, by reason of the yet unfolded mysteries of 
his birth. Again, that pretender had the whole power of Spain, which was then 
the most dreaded of any in the world, and was just what the French are now, viz., 
the terror of Europe. If Queen Mary was to have the crown, it was allowed by all 
that England was to be governed by Spanish councils, and Spanish maxims, 
Spanish money, and Spanish cruelty. Just as we say now of the pretender, that if 
he was to come in we shall be all governed by French maxims, French councils, 
French money, and French tyranny. In these things the pretender (Mary) at that 
time was the parallel to our pretender now, and that with but very little 
difference. Besides all this, she was a papist, which was directly contrary to the 
pious design of King Edward in propagating the reformation. Exactly agreeing 
these things were with our succession, our pretender, our King William, and his 
design, by settling the succession for the propagating the revolution, which is the 
reformation of this day, as the reformation was the revolution of that day. After 
this formal settling of the succession the king (as kings and queens must) dies, 
and the lords of the council, as our law calls them, they were the same thing, 
suppose lords justices, they meet and proclaim their protestant successor, as they 
were obliged to do; and what followed? Had they been unanimous, had they 
stuck to one another, had they not divided into parties, high and low, they had 
kept their protestant successor in spite of all the power of Spain, but they fell out 


with one another; high protestants against low protestants! and what was the 
consequence? One side to ruin the other brought in the pretender upon them, and 
so Spanish power, as it was predicted, came in upon them, and devoured them 
all. Popery came in, as they feared, and all went to ruin; and what came of the 
protestant successor? Truly they brought her to ruin. For first bringing her in, 
and then, by reason of their own strife and divisions, not being able to maintain 
her in the possession of that crown, which at their request she had taken, she fell 
into her enemies’ hand, was made a sacrifice to their fury, and brought to the 
block. What can be a more lively representation of our case now before us? He 
must have small sense of the state of our case, I think, who in our present 
circumstances can desire the Hanover succession should take place. What! 
would you bring over the family of Hanover to have them murdered? No, no, 
those that have a true value for the house of Hanover, would by no means desire 
them to come hither, or desire you to bring them on such terms; first let the 
world see you are in a condition to support and defend them, that the pretender, 
and his power and alliances of any kind, shall not disperse and ruin him and you 
together; first unite and put yourselves into a posture that you may defend the 
succession, and then you may have it; but as it stands now, good folks, consider 
with yourselves what prince in Europe will venture among us, and who that has 
any respect or value for the house of Hanover can desire them to come hither. 
These are some good reasons why the succession of the house of Hanover 
should not be our present view. Another reason may be taken from the example 
of the good people in the days of King Edward VI. They were very good, 
religious people, that must be allowed by all sides, and who had very great zeal 
for the protestant religion and the reformation, as it was then newly established 
among them; and this zeal of theirs appeared plainly in a degree we can scarce 
hope for among the protestants of this age, viz., in their burning for it afterwards; 
yet such was their zeal for the hereditary right of their royal family, that they 
chose to fall into the hands of Spanish tyranny, and of Spanish popery, and let 
the protestant religion and the hopes of its establishment go to the d 1, rather 
than not have the right line of their princes kept up, and the eldest daughter of 
their late King Henry come to the crown. Upon this principle they forsook their 
good reforming King Edward’s scheme, rejected the protestant succession, and 
they themselves, protestants, sincere protestants, such as afterwards died at a 
stake for their religion, the protestant religion; yet they brought in the pretender 
according to their principles, and run the risk of what could follow thereupon. 
Why should we think it strange, then, that protestants now in this age, and 
Church of England protestants too, should be for a popish pretender? No doubt 
but they may be as good protestants as the Suffolk men in Queen Mary’s time 





were, and if they are brought to it, will go as far, and die at a stake for the 
protestant religion, and in doing this, no doubt, but it is their real prospect to die 
at a stake, or they would not do it to be sure. Now the protestant religion, the 
whole work of reformation, the safety of the nation, both as to their liberties and 
religion, the keeping out French or Spanish popery, the dying at a stake, and the 
like, being always esteemed things of much less value than the faithful adhering 
to the divine rule of keeping the crown in the right line, let any true protestant 
tell me, how can we pretend to be for the Hanover succession? It is evident that 
the divine hereditary right of our crown is the main great article now in debate. 
You call such a man the pretender, but is he not the son of our king? And if so, 
what is the protestant religion to us? Had we not much better be papists than 
traitors? Had we not much better deny our God, our baptism, our religion, and 
our lives, than deny our lawful prince, our next male in a right line? If popery 
comes, passive obedience is still our friend; we are protestants; we can die, we 
can burn, we can do anything but rebel; and this being our first duty, viz., to 
recognise our rightful sovereign, are we not to do that first? And if popery or 
slavery follow, we must act as becomes us. This being then orthodox doctrine, is 
equally a substantial reason why we should be against the Hanover succession. 
There may be sundry other reasons given why we should not be for this new 
establishment of the succession, which, though perhaps they may not seem so 
cogent in themselves, have yet a due force, as they stand related to other 
circumstances, which this nation is at present involved in, and therefore are only 
left to the consideration of the people of these times. No question but every 
honest Briton is for a peaceable succession; now, if the pretender comes, and is 
quietly established on the throne, why then you know there is an end of all our 
fears of the great and formidable power of France; we have no more need to fear 
an invasion, or the effects of leaving France in a condition by the peace to act 
against us; and put the pretender upon us; and therefore, peace being of so much 
consequence to this nation, after so long and so cruel a war, none can think of 
entering upon a new war for the succession without great regret and horror. 
Now, it cannot be doubted but the succession of Hanover would necessarily 
involve us again in a war against France, and that perhaps when we may be in no 
good case to undertake it, for these reasons:—1. Perhaps some princes and states 
in the world by that time, seeing the great increase and growth of French power, 
may think fit to change their sentiments, and rather come over to that interest for 
want of being supported before, than be willing to embark against France, and so 
it may not be possible to obtain a new confederacy in the degree and extent of it, 
which we have seen it in, or in any degree suitable to the power of France; and if 
so, there may be but small hopes of success in case of a new rupture; and any 


war had better be let alone than be carried on to loss, which often ends in the 
overthrow of the party or nation who undertake it, and fails in the carrying it on. 
2. France itself, as well by the acquisition of those princes who may have 
changed sides, as above, as by a time for taking breath after the losses they have 
received, may be raised to a condition of superior strength, and may be too much 
an overmatch for us to venture upon; and if he thinks fit to send us the person we 
call the pretender, and order us to take him for our king, and this when we are in 
no condition to withstand him, prudence will guide us to accept of him; for all 
people comply with what they cannot avoid; and if we are not in a condition to 
keep him out, there wants very little consultation upon the question, whether we 
shall take him in, or no? Like this is a man, who being condemned to be hanged, 
and is in irons in the dungeon at Newgate, when he sees no possibility either of 
pardon from the queen, or escape out of prison, what does he resolve upon next? 
What! why he resolves to die. What should he resolve on? Everybody submits to 
what they cannot escape. People! people! if ye cannot resist the French king, ye 
must submit to a French pretender. There is no more to be said about that. 3. 
Then some allies, who it might be thought would be able to lend you some help 
in such a case as this is, may pretend to be disgusted at former usage, and say 
they were abandoned and forsaken in their occasion by us, and they will not 
hazard for a nation who disobliged them so much before, and from whom they 
have not received suitable returns for the debt of the revolution. And if these 
nations should take things so ill as to refuse their aid and assistance in a case of 
so much necessity as that of the succession, how shall we be able to maintain 
that attempt? And, as before, an attempt of that, or any other kind like that, is 
better unmade than ineffectually made. 4. Others add a yet farther reason of our 
probable inability in such a case, viz., that the enemies of Britain have so 
misrepresented things to some of the neighbouring nations, our good friends and 
allies, as if we Britons had betrayed the protestant interest, and not acted 
faithfully to our confederacies and alliances, in which our reputation, it is 
pretended, has suffered so much, as not to merit to be trusted again in like cases, 
or that it should be safe to depend upon our most solemn engagements. This, 
though it is invidious and harsh, yet if there may be any truth in it, as we hope 
there is not, may be added as a very good reason, why, after this war is over, we 
may be in no good case at all to undertake or to carry on a new war in defence of 
the new protestant succession, when it may come to be necessary so to do. Since, 
then, the succession of Hanover will necessarily involve us in a new war against 
France, and for the reasons above, if they are allowed to be good reasons, we 
may not be in a condition to carry on that war, is not this a good reason why we 
should not in our present circumstances be for that succession? Other reasons 


may be taken from the present occasion the nation may lie under of preserving 
and securing the best administration of things that ever this nation was under in 
many ages; and if this be found to be inconsistent with the succession of 
Hanover, as some feign, it is hoped none will say but we ought to consider what 
we do; if the succession of Hanover is not consistent with these things, what 
reason have we to be for the said succession, till that posture of things be arrived 
when that inconsistency may be removed? And now, people of Britain! be your 
own judges upon what terms you can think it reasonable to insist any longer 
upon this succession. I do not contend that it is not a lawful succession, a 
reasonable succession, an established succession, nay, a sworn succession; but if 
it be not a practicable succession, and cannot be a peaceable succession; if peace 
will not bring him in, and war cannot, what must we do? It were much better not 
to have it at all, than to have it and ruin the kingdom, and ruin those that claim it 
at the same time. 

But yet I have other reasons than these, and more cogent ones; learned men 
say, some diseases in nature are cured by antipathies, and some by sympathies; 
that the enemies of nature are the best preservatives of nature; that bodies are 
brought down by the skill of the physician that they may the better be brought 
up, made sick to be made well, and carried to the brink of the grave in order to 
be kept from the grave; for these reasons, and in order to these things, poisons 
are administered for physic; or amputations in surgery, the flesh is cut that it 
may heal; an arm laid open that it may close with safety; and these methods of 
cure are said to be the most certain as well as most necessary in those particular 
cases, from whence it is become a proverbial saying in physic, desperate 
diseases must have desperate remedies. Now it is very proper to inquire in this 
case whether the nation is not in such a state of health at this time, that the 
coming of the pretender may not be of absolute necessity, by way of cure of such 
national distempers which now afflict us, and that an effectual cure can be 
wrought no other way? If upon due inquiry it should appear that we are not fit to 
receive such a prince as the successor of the house of Hanover is, that we should 
maltreat and abuse him if he were here, and that there is no way for us to learn 
the true value of a protestant successor so well as by tasting a little what a popish 
pretender is, and feeling something of the great advantages that may accrue to us 
by the superiority of a Jacobite party; if the disease of stupidity has so far seized 
us that we are to be cured only by poisons and fermentations; if the wound is 
mortified, and nothing but deep incisions, amputations, and desperate remedies 
must be used; if it should be necessary thus to teach us the worth of things by the 
want of them; and there is no other way to bring the nation to its senses; why, 
what can be then said against the pretender? Even let him come that we may see 


what slavery means, and may inquire how the chains of French galleys hang 
about us, and how easy wooden shoes are to walk in; for no experience teaches 
so well as that we buy dearest, and pay for with the most smart. 

I think this may pass for a very good reason against the protestant succession; 
nothing is surer than that the management of King Charles II. and his late 
brother, were the best ways the nation could ever have taken to bring to pass the 
happy revolution; yet these afflictions to the island were not joyous, but 
grievous, for the time they remained, and the poor kingdoms suffered great 
convulsions; but what weighs that if these convulsions are found to be necessary 
to a cure? If the physicians prescribe a vomit for the cure of any particular 
distemper, will the patient complain of being made sick? No, no; when you 
begin to be sick, then we say, Oh, that is right, and then the vomit begins to 
work; and how shall the island of Britain spew out all the dregs and filth the 
public digesture has contracted, if it be not made sick with some French physic? 
If you give good nourishing food upon a foul stomach, you cause that 
wholesome food to turn into filth, and instead of nourishing the man, it nourishes 
diseases in the man, till those diseases prove his destruction, and bring him to the 
grave. In like manner, if you will bring the protestant successor into the 
government before that government have taken some physic to cleanse it from 
the ill digesture it may have been under, how do we know but the diseases which 
are already begun in the constitution may not be nourished and kept up, till they 
may hereafter break out in the days of our posterity, and prove mortal to the 
nation. Wherefore should we desire the protestant successor to come in upon a 
foot of high-flying menage, and be beholden for their establishment to those who 
are the enemies of the constitution? Would not this be to have in time to come 
the successors of that house be the same thing as the ages passed have already 
been made sick of, and made to spew out of the government? Are not any of 
these considerations enough to make any of us averse to the protestant 
succession? No, no; let us take a French vomit first, and make us sick, that we 
may be well, and may afterwards more effectually have our health established. 

The pretender will no doubt bring us good medicines, and cure us of all our 
hypochondriac vapours that now make us so giddy. But, say some, he will bring 
popery in upon us; popery, say you! alas! it is true, popery is a sad thing, and 
that, say some folk, ought to have been thought on before now; but suppose then 
this thing called popery! How will it come in? Why, say the honest folk, the 
pretender is a papist, and if a popish prince come upon the throne we shall have 
popery come in upon us without fail. Well, well, and what hurt will this be to 
you? May not popery be very good in its kind? What if this popery, like the 
vomit made of poison, be the only physic that can cure you? If this vomit make 


you spew out your filth, your tory filth, your idolatrous filth, your tyrannic filth, 
and restore you to your health, shall it not be good for you? Where pray observe 
in the allegory of physic; you heard before when you take a vomit, the physic 
given you to vomit is always something contrary to nature, something that if 
taken in quantity would destroy; but how does it operate? It attacks nature, and 
puts her upon a ferment to cast out what offends her; but remark it, I pray, when 
the patient vomits, he always vomits up the physic and the filth together; so, if 
the nation should take a vomit of popery, as when the pretender comes most 
certain it is that this will be the consequence, they will vomit up the physic and 
the filth together; the popery and the pretender will come all up again, and all the 
popish, arbitrary, tyrannical filth, which has offended the stomach of the nation 
so long, and ruined its digesture, it will all come up together; one vomit of 
popery will do us all a great deal of good, for the stomach of the constitution is 
marvellous foul. Observe, people! this is no new application; the nation has 
taken a vomit of this kind before now, as in Queen Mary I.’s time; the 
reformation was not well chewed, and being taken down whole, did not rightly 
digest, but left too much crudity in the stomach, from whence proceeded ill 
nourishment, bad blood, and a very ill habit of body in the constitution; witness 
the distemper which seized the Gospellers in Suffolk, who being struck with an 
epilepsy or dead palsy in the better half of their understanding, to wit, the 
religious and zealous part, took up arms for a popish pretender, against the 
protestant successor, upon the wild-headed whimsey of the right line being jure 
divino. Well, what followed, I pray? Why, they took a vomit of popery; the 
potion indeed was given in a double vehicle, viz., of fagots a little inflamed, and 
this worked so effectually, that the nation having vomited, brought up all the 
filth of the stomach, and the foolish notion of hereditary right, spewed out 
popery also along with it. Thus was popery, and fire and fagot, the most 
effectual remedy to cure the nation of all its simple diseases, and to settle and 
establish the protestant reformation; and why then should we be so terrified with 
the apprehensions of popery? Nay, why should we not open our eyes and see 
how much to our advantage it may be in the next reign to have popery brought 
in, and to that end the pretender set up, that he may help us to this most useful 
dose of physic? These are some other of my reasons against the protestant 
succession; I think they cannot be mended; it may perhaps be thought hard of 
that we should thus seem to make light of so terrible a thing as popery, and 
should jest with the affair of the protestants; no, people! no; this is no jest,— 
taking physic is no jest at all; for it is useful many ways, and there is no keeping 
the body in health without it; for the corruption of politic constitutions are as 
gross and as fatal as those of human bodies, and require as immediate 


application of medicines. And why should you people of this country be so 
alarmed, and seem so afraid of this thing called popery, when it is spoken of in 
intelligible terms, since you are not afraid alternately to put your hands to those 
things which as naturally tend in themselves to bring it upon you, as clouds tend 
to rain, or smoke to fire; what does all your scandalous divisions, your 
unchristian quarrellings, your heaping up reproaches, and loading each other 
with infamy, and with abominable forgeries, what do these tend to but to 
popery? If it should be asked how have these any such reference? the question is 
most natural from the premises. If divisions weaken the nation; if whig and tory, 
even united, are, and have been, weak enough to keep out popery, surely then 
widening the unnatural breaches, and inflaming things between them to 
implacable and irreconcileable breaches, must tend to overthrow the protestant 
kingdom, which, as our ever blessed Saviour said, when divided against itself 
cannot stand. Besides, are not your breaches come up to that height already as to 
let any impartial bystander see that popery must be the consequences? Do not 
one party say openly, they had rather be papists than presbyterians; that they 
would rather go to mass than to a meeting-house; and are they not to that 
purpose, all of them who are of that height, openly joined with the jacobites in 
the cause of popery? On the other hand, are not the presbyterians in Scotland so 
exasperated at having the abjuration oath imposed upon them, contrary, as they 
tell us, to their principles, that they care not if he, or any else, would come now 
and free them from that yoke? What is all this but telling us plainly that the 
whole nation is running into popery and the pretender? Why then, while you are 
obliquely, and by consequences, joining your hands to bring in popery, why, O 
distracted folk! should you think it amiss to have me talk of doing it openly and 
avowedly? Better is open enmity than secret guile; better is it to talk openly, and 
profess openly, for popery, that you may see the shape and real picture of it, than 
pretend strong opposition of it, and be all at the same time putting your hands to 
the work, and pulling it down upon yourselves with all your might. 

But here comes an objection in our way, which, however weighty, we must 
endeavour to get over, and this is, what becomes of the abjuration? If the 
pretender comes in we are all perjured, and we ought to be all unanimous for the 
house of Hanover, because we are all perjured if we are for the pretender. 
Perjured, say ye! Ha! why, do all these people say we are perjured already? Nay, 
one, two, three, or four times? What signify oaths and abjurations in a nation 
where the parliament can make an oath to-day, and punish a man for keeping it 
to-morrow! Besides, taking oaths without examination, and breaking them 
without consideration, hath been so much a practice, and the date of its original 
is so far back, that none, or but very few, know where to look for it; nay, have 


we not been called in the vulgar dialect of foreign countries “the swearing 
nation”? Note, we do not say the forsworn nation; for whatever other countries 
say of us, it is not meet we should say so of ourselves; but as to swearing and 
forswearing, associating and abjuring, there are very few without sin to throw 
the first stone, and therefore we may be the less careful to answer in this matter: 
it is evident that the friends of the pretender cannot blame us; for have not the 
most professed jacobites all over the nation taken this abjuration? Nay, when 
even in their hearts they have all the while resolved to be for the pretender? Not 
to instance in the swearing in all ages to and against governments, just as they 
were or were not, in condition to protect us, or keep others out of possession; but 
we have a much better way to come off this than that, and we doubt not to clear 
the nation of perjury, by declaring the design, true intent, and meaning of the 
thing itself; for the good or evil of every action is said to lie in the intention; if 
then we can prove the bringing in the pretender to be done with a real intention 
and sincere desire to keep him out, or, as before, to spew him out; if we bring in 
popery with an intention and a sincere design to establish the protestant religion; 
if we bring in a popish prince with a single design the firmer and better to fix 
and introduce the protestant Hanover succession; if, I say, these things are the 
true intent and meaning, and are at the bottom of all our actions in this matter, 
pray how shall we be said to be perjured, or to break in upon the abjuration, 
whose meaning we keep, whatever becomes of the literal part of it. Thus we are 
abundantly defended from the guilt of perjury, because we preserve the design 
and intention upright and entire for the house of Hanover; though as the best 
means to bring it to pass we think fit to bring in popery and the pretender: but 
yet farther, to justify the lawfulness and usefulness of such kind of methods, we 
may go back to former experiments of the same case, or like cases, for nothing 
can illustrate such a thing so aptly, as the example of eminent men who have 
practised the very same things in the same or like cases, and more especially 
when that practice has been made use of by honest men in an honest cause, and 
the end been crowned with success. This eminent example was first put in 
practice by the late famous Earl of Sunderland, in the time of King James II., and 
that too in the case of bringing popery into England, which is the very individual 
article before us. This famous politician, if fame lies not, turned papist himself, 
went publicly to mass, advised and directed all the forward rash steps that King 
James afterwards took towards the introducing of popery into the nation; if he is 
not slandered, it was he advised the setting up of popish chapels and mass- 
houses in the city of London, and in the several principal towns of this nation; 
the invading the right of corporations, courts of justice, universities, and, at last, 
the erecting the high commission court, to sap the foundations of the church; and 


many more of the arbitrary steps which that monarch took for the ruin of the 
protestant religion, as he thought, were brought about by this politic earl, purely 
with design, and as the only effectual means to ruin the popish schemes, and 
bring about the establishment of the protestant religion by the revolution; and, as 
experience after made it good, he alone was in the right, and it was the only way 
left, the only step that could be taken, though at first it made us all of the opinion 
the man was going the ready way to ruin his country, and that he was selling us 
to popery and Rome. This was exactly our case; the nation being sick of a 
deadly, and otherwise incurable disease, this wise physician knew that nothing 
but a medicine made up of deadly poison, that should put the whole body into 
convulsions, and make it cast up the dregs of the malady, would have any effect; 
and so he applied himself accordingly to such a cure; he brought on popery to 
the very door; he caused the nation to swallow as much of it as he thought was 
enough to make her as sick as a horse, and then he foresaw she would spew up 
the disease and the medicine together; the potion of popery he saw would come 
up with it, and so it did. If this be our case now, then it may be true that bringing 
the pretender is the only way to establish the protestant succession; and upon 
such terms, and such only, I declare myself for the pretender. If any sort of 
people are against the succession of the house of Hanover on any other accounts, 
and for other reasons, it may not be amiss to know some of them, and a little to 
recommend them to those who have a mind to be for him, but well know not 
wherefore or why they are so inclined. 1. Some being instructed to have an 
aversion to all foreign princes or families, are against the succession of the 
princes of Hanover, because, as they are taught to say, they are Dutchmen; now, 
though it might as well be said of the pretender that he is a Frenchman, yet that 
having upon many accounts been made more familiar to them of late, and the 
name of a Dutch king having a peculiar odium left upon it, by the grievances of 
the late King William’s reign, they can by no means think of another Dutch 
succession without abhorrence; nay, the aversion is so much greater than their 
aversions to popery, that they can with much more satisfaction entertain the 
notion of a popish French pretender than of the best protestant in the world, if he 
hath anything belonging to him that sounds like a Dutchman; and this is some 
people’s reason against the Hanover succession; a reason which has produced 
various effects in the world since the death of that prince, even to creating 
national antipathies in some people to the whole people of Holland, and to wish 
us involved in a war with the Dutch without any foundation of a quarrel with 
them, or any reason for those aversions; but these things opening a scene which 
relates to things farther back than the subject we are now upon, we omit them 
here for brevity sake, and to keep more closely to the thing in hand at this time. 


Others have aversions to the Hanover succession as it is the effect of the 
revolution, and as it may reasonably be supposed to favour such principles as the 
revolution was brought about by, and has been the support of, viz., principles of 
liberty, justice, rights of parliaments, the people’s liberties, free possession of 
property, and such like; these doctrines, a certain party in this nation have 
always to their utmost opposed, and have given us reason to believe they hate 
and abhor them, and for this reason they cannot be supposed to appear forward 
for the Hanover succession; to these principles have been opposed the more 
famous doctrines of passive obedience, absolute will, indefeasible right, the jus 
divinum of the line of princes, hereditary right, and such like; these, as preached 
up by that eminent divine, Dr. Henry Sacheverell, are so much preferable to the 
pretences of liberty and constitution, the old republican notions of the whigs, that 
they cannot but fill these people with hatred against all those that would pretend 
to maintain the foundation we now stand upon, viz., the revolution; and this is 
their reason against the Hanover succession, which they know would endeavour 
to do so. 

Come we in the conclusion of this great matter to one great and main reason, 
which they say prevails with a great part of the nation at this time to be for the 
pretender, and which many subtle heads and industrious hands are now busily 
employed all over the kingdom to improve in the minds of the common people, 
this is the opinion of the legitimacy of the birth of the pretender; it seems, say 
these men, that the poor commons of Britain have been all along imposed upon 
to believe that the person called the pretender was a spurious birth, a child 
fostered upon the nation by the late king and queen; this delusion was carried on, 
say they, by the whigs in King William’s time, and a mighty stir was made of it 
to possess the rabbles in favour of the revolution, but nothing was ever made of 
it; King William, say they, promised in his declaration to have it referred to the 
decision of the English parliament, but when he obtained the crown he never did 
anything that way more than encourage the people to spread the delusion by 
scurrilous pamphlets to amuse the poor commons; have them take a thing for 
granted which could have no other thing made of it; and so the judging of it in 
parliament was made a sham only; and the people drinking in the delusion, as 
they who were in the plot desired, it has passed ever since as if the thing had 
been sufficiently proved. Now upon a more sedate considering the matter, say 
they, the case is clear that this person is the real son of King James, and the 
favourers of the revolution go now upon another foundation, viz., the powers of 
parliaments to limit the succession; and that succession being limited upon King 
James’s abdication, which they call voluntary; so that now, say they, the 
question about the legitimacy of the person called the pretender is over, and 


nothing now is to be said of it; that he is the son of King James, there is, say 
they, no more room to doubt, and therefore the doctrine of hereditary right 
taking place, as the ancient professed doctrine of the Church of England, there 
can be no objection against his being our lawful king; and it is contrary to the 
said Church of England doctrine to deny it. This, then, is the present reason 
which the poor ignorant people are taught to give why they are against the 
protestant succession, and why they are easily persuaded to come into the new 
scheme of a popish pretender, though at the same time they are all heartily 
against popery as much as ever. 

It becomes necessary now to explain this case a little to the understanding of 
the common people, and let them know upon what foundation the right of these 
two parties is founded, and if this be done with plainness and clearness, as by the 
rights and laws of Englishmen and Britons appertaineth, the said commons of 
Britain may soon discover whether the succession of the house of Hanover, or 
the claim of the person called the pretender, is founded best, and which they 
ought to adhere unto. The first thing it seems to be made clear to the common 
people is, whether the pretender was the lawful son of King James, yea, or no? 
And why the contrary to this was not made appear, according to the promises 
which, they say, though falsely, were made by the late King William? In the first 
place is to be considered, that the declaration of the said king, when P. of O. 
putting the said case in the modestest manner possible, had this expression, That 
there were violent suspicions that the said person was not born of the queen’s 
body, and that the prince resolved to leave the same to the free parliament, to 
which throughout the said declaration the said prince declared himself ready to 
refer all the grievances which he came over to redress. I shall give you this in the 
words of a late learned author upon that head. 

That before a free parliament could be obtained, King James withdrew 
himself, and carried away his pretended son into the hands of the ancient 
enemies of this nation, and of our religion, viz., the French, there to be educated 
in the principles of enmity to this his native country. 

By which action he not only declined to refer the legitimacy of his said son to 
the examination of the parliament, as the Prince of Orange had offered in his 
said declaration, but made such examination altogether useless and 
impracticable, he himself (King James) not owning it to be a legal parliament, 
and therefore not consenting to stand by such examination. 

By the said abdication, and carrying away his said pretended son into the 
hands of the French to be educated in popery, &c., he gave the parliament of 
England and Scotland abundant reason for ever to exclude the said King James 
and his said pretended son from the government of these realms, or from the 


succession to the same, and made it absolutely necessary for them to do so, if 
they would secure the protestant religion to themselves and their posterity; and 
this without any regard to the doubt, whether he was the lawful son of King 
James, or no, since it is inconsistent with the constitution of this protestant 
nation to be governed by a popish prince. 

The proof of the legitimacy being thus stated, and all the violent suspicions of 
his not being born of the queen being thus confirmed by the abdication of King 
James, come we next to examine how far this abdication could forfeit for this 
pretender, supposing him to be the real son of King James; this returns upon the 
right of the parliament to limit the succession, supposing King James had had no 
son at all; if the abdication be granted a lawfully making the throne vacant, it 
will be very hard to assign a cause why the parliament might not name a 
successor while the father was alive, whose right had no violent suspicions 
attending it, and not why they might not name a successor though the son was 
living; that the father’s abdication forfeited for the son is no part of the question 
before us; for the father is not said to forfeit his right at all; no one ever 
questioned his right to reign, nor, had he thought fit to have stayed, could the 
parliament have named a successor, unless, as in the case of Richard II., he had 
made a voluntary resignation or renunciation of the crown, and of his people’s 
allegiance; but the king having voluntarily abdicated the throne, this was as 
effectual a releasing his subjects from their allegiance to him, as if he had read 
an instrument of resignation, just as King Richard did; all the articles of such a 
resignation were naturally contained in the said abdication, except the naming 
the successor, as effectually as if they had been at large repeated; and since the 
resigning the crown has been formerly practised in England, and there is so 
eminent an example in our English history of the same, it will questionless be of 
use to the reader of these sheets to have the particulars of it before his eyes, 
which for that purpose is here set down at large, as it was done in the presence of 
a great number of English peers, who attended the king for that purpose, and is 
as follows:— 

In the name of God, Amen. I Richard, by the grace of God, King of England 
and France, and Lord of Ireland, do hereby acquit and discharge all 
Archbishops, Bishops, Dukes, Marquisses, and Earls, Barons, Lords, and all 
other my subjects, both spiritual and secular, of what degree soever, from their 
oath of fealty and homage, and all other bonds of allegiance, to me due from 
them and their heirs, and do hereby release them from the said oath and 
allegiance, so far as they concern my person, for ever. 

I also resign all my kingly majesty and dignity, with all the rights and 
privileges thereunto belonging, and do renounce all the title and claim which I 


ever had, or have, to them. I also renounce the government of the said kingdom, 
and the name and royal highness thereunto belonging, freely and wholly, and 
swearing upon the Evangelists that I will never oppose this my voluntary 
resignation, nor suffer it to be opposed, as judging myself not unworthily 
deposed from my regal dignity for my deserts. 

This resignation being read again in parliament, they grounded the deposing 
King Richard upon it, and declared him accordingly deposed, that is, declared 
the throne vacant; and immediately, by virtue of their own undoubted right of 
limiting the succession, named the successor. See the form in the history of that 
time, thus: — 

That the throne was vacant by the voluntary cession and just deposition of 
King Richard II., and that therefore, according to their undoubted power and 
right so to do, they ought forthwith to the naming a successor to fill the said 
throne, which they forthwith did, by naming and proclaiming Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster, to be king, &c. 

See the history of the kings of England, vol. fol. 287. 

This was the same thing with King James’s abdication, and King James’s 
abdication was no less or more than an effectual resignation in form; now the 
parliament, upon the resignation of the crown by the king, having a manifold and 
manifest right to supply the throne so become vacant, had no obligation to regard 
the posterity of the abdicated prince, so far as any of them are concerned in, or 
involved by, the said abdication, and therefore considered of establishing and 
limiting the succession, without mentioning the reasons of the descent, having 
the reasons in themselves; but suppose the son of King James had been allowed 
legitimate, yet as the father had involved him in the same circumstances with 
himself, by first carrying him out of the kingdom, and afterwards educating him 
in the popish religion, he became abdicated also with his father; neither doth the 
being voluntary or not voluntary alter the case in the least, since in the laws of 
England a father is allowed to be able to forfeit for himself and for his children, 
and much more may he make a resignation for himself and his children, as is 
daily practised and allowed in law in the cutting off entails and remainders, even 
when the heir entail is in being, and under age. The people of Britain ought not 
then to suffer themselves to be imposed upon in such a case; for though the 
pretender were to be owned for the lawful son of King James, yet the abdication 
of King James his father, and especially his own passive abdication, was as 
effectual an abdication in him as if he had been of age, and done it voluntarily 
himself, and shall be allowed to be as binding in all respects in law as an heir in 
possession cutting off an heir entail. If this is not so, then was the settlement of 
the crown upon King William and Queen Mary unrighteous, and those two 


famous princes must be recorded in history for parricides and usurpers; nor will 
it end there, for the black charge must reach our most gracious sovereign, who 
must be charged with the horrible crimes of robbery and usurpation; and not the 
parliament or convention of the estates at the revolution only shall be charged as 
rebels and traitors to their sovereign, and breakers of the great command of 
rendering to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, but even every parliament since, 
especially those who have had any hand in placing the entail of the crown upon 
the person of the queen, and in confirming her majesty’s possession thereof 
since her happy accession; and every act of parliament settling the succession on 
the house of Hanover must have likewise been guilty of treason and rebellion in 
a most unnatural manner. This is a heavy charge upon her majesty, and very 
inconsistent with the great zeal and affection with which all the people of Britain 
at this time pay their duty and allegiance to her majesty’s person, and 
acknowledge her happy government; this may indeed be thought hard, but it is 
evident nothing less can be the case, and therefore those people who are so 
forward to plead the pretender’s cause, on account of his being King James’s 
lawful son, can do it upon no other terms than these, viz., to declare that the 
queen is herself an illegal governor, an usurper of another’s right, and therefore 
ought to be deposed; or, that the hereditary right of princes is no indefeasible 
thing, but is subjected to the power of limitations by parliament. Thus I think the 
great difficulty of the pretender’s being the rightful son of the late King James is 
over, and at an end; that it is no part of the needful inquiry relating to the 
succession, since his father involved him in the fate of his abdication, and many 
ways rendered him incapable to reign, and out of condition to have any claim; 
since the power of limiting the succession to the crown is an undoubted right of 
the parliaments of England and of Scotland respectively. Moreover, his being 
educated a papist in France, and continuing so, was a just reason why the people 
of England rejected him, and why they ought to reject him, since, according to 
that famous vote of the commons in the convention parliament, so often printed, 
and so often on many accounts quoted, it is declared, That it is inconsistent with 
the constitution of this protestant kingdom to be governed by a popish prince. 
Vid. Votes of the Convention, Feb. 2nd, 1688. This vote was carried up by Mr. 
Hampden to the house of lords the same day as the resolution of all the 
commons of England. Now, this prince being popish, not only so in his infancy, 
but continuing so even now, when all the acts of Parliament in Britain have been 
made to exclude him, his turning protestant now, which his emissaries promise 
for him, though perhaps without his consent, will not answer at all; for the acts 
of parliament, or some of them, having been past while he, though of age, 
remained a papist, and gave no room to expect any other, his turning protestant 


cannot alter those laws, suppose he should do so; nor is it reasonable that a 
nation should alter an established succession to their crown whenever he shall 
think fit to alter or change his religion; if to engage the people of Britain to settle 
the succession upon him, and receive him as heir, he had thought fit to turn 
protestant, why did he not declare himself ready to do so before the said 
succession was settled by so many laws, especially by that irrevocable law of the 
union of the two kingdoms, and that engagement of the abjuration, of which no 
human power can absolve us, no act of parliament can repeal it, nor no man 
break it without wilful perjury. 

What, then, is the signification to the people of Britain whether the person 
called the pretender be legitimate, or no? The son of King James, or the son of a 
cinder-woman? The case is settled by the queen, by the legislative authority, and 
we cannot go back from it; and those who go about as emissaries to persuade the 
commons of Great Britain of the pretender having a right, go about at the same 
time traitorously to tell the queen’s good subjects that her majesty is not our 
rightful queen, but an usurper. 


A SEASONABLE WARNING AND CAUTION 
AGAINST THE INSINUATIONS OF PAPISTS AND 
JACOBITES IN FAVOUR OF THE PRETENDER. 


Why how now, England! what ailest thee now? What evil spirit now possesseth 
thee! O thou nation famous for espousing religion, and defending liberty; 
eminent in all ages for pulling down tyrants, and adhering steadily to the 
fundamentals of thy own constitution:_that has not only secured thy own rights, 
and handed them down unimpaired to every succeeding age, but has been the 
sanctuary of other oppressed nations;_the strong protector of injured subjects 
against the lawless invasion of oppressing tyrants. 

To thee the oppressed protestants of France owed, for some ages ago, the 
comfort of being powerfully supported, while their own king, wheedled by the 
lustre of a crown, became apostate, and laid the foundation of their ruin among 
themselves; in thee their posterity_find a refuge, and flourish in thy wealth and 
trade, when religion and liberty find no more place in their own country. 

To thee the distressed Belgii_owe the powerful assistance by which they took 
up arms in defence of liberty and religion, against Spanish cruelty, the perfidious 
tyranny of their kings, and the rage of the bloody Duke d’ Alva. 

From thee the confederate Hollanders_received encouragement to join in that 
indissoluble union which has since reduced the invincible power of the 
Spaniards, and from whence has been raised the most flourishing commonwealth 
in the world. 

By thy assistance they are become the bulwark of the protestant religion, and 
of the liberties of Europe; and have many times since gratefully employed that 
force in thy behalf; and, by their help, thou, who first gavest them liberty, hast 
more than once rescued and preserved thy own. 

To thee the present protestant nations_of Europe owe their being at this day 
freed from the just apprehensions of the growing greatness of France; and to thy 
power, when acting by the glorious protector of thy liberty, King William, is the 
whole Christian world indebted for depriving the French tyrant of the hopes and 
prospect of universal monarchy. 

To thy blood, thy treasure, the conduct of thy generals, and the vigour of thy 
councils, are due, the glory, the fame, the praises, and the advantages of twenty 
years’ war, for the establishing and restoring the liberty and religion of Europe. 


When posterity shall inquire into the particulars of this long and bloody war; 
the battles, sieges, and stupendous marches of armies, which, as well with loss as 
with victory, have been the subject of thy history; it will for ever be frequent in 
their mouths; here the British troops, fighting with dreadful fury, and their usual 
constancy, shed their blood in defence of the protestant cause, and left a bloody 
victory to God’s enemies and their own; as at Steenkirk, Landen, Camaret, 
Almanza, Brihenga, and the like: or, here the British troops, with their usual 
valour, carried all before them, and conquered in behalf of the protestant interest, 
and Europe’s liberties; as at Blenheim, Ramilies, Barcelona, Oudenard, 
Sarragossa, Blaregnies, &c. Here the British navies triumphed over French 
greatness; as at Cherburgh, La Hogue, Gibraltar, &c. There their land forces 
reduced the most impregnable fortresses; as at Namur, Lisle, Menin, Tournay, 
&c. 

And wherefore has all this English and British blood been spilt? Wherefore 
thy nation exhausted; thy trade sunk and interrupted; thy veins opened? Why 
hast thou struggled thus long, and with so much vigour, as well with French 
tyranny abroad, as popish factions at home, but to preserve entire the religion 
and liberties of Europe, and particularly of this nation, and to preserve our 
posterity from slavery and idolatry? Principles truly noble, worthy a nation’s 
blood to protect, and worthy a nation’s treasure to save. 

But what has all this been for? And to what intent and purpose was all this 
zeal, if you will sink under the ruin of the very fabric ye have pulled down? If ye 
will give up the cause after ye have gained the advantage, and yield yourselves 
up after you have been delivered; to what purpose then has all this been done? 
Why all the money expended? Why all this blood spilt? To what end is France 
said to be reduced, and peace now concluded, if the same popery, the same 
tyranny, the same arbitrary methods of government shall be received among you 
again? Sure your posterity will stand amazed to consider how lavish this age has 
been of their money, and their blood, and to how little purpose; since no age 
since the creation of the world can show us a time when ever any nation spent so 
much blood and treasure to end just where they begun: as, if the hearts of our 
enemies prevail, we are like to do. 

Let us reason a little together on these things, and let us inquire a little, why, 
and for what reason Britain, so lately the glory of Europe; so lately the terror of 
France, the bulwark of religion, and the destroyer of popery, should be brought 
to be the gazing-stock of the world? And why is it that her neighbours expect 
every hour to hear that she is going back to Egypt, and having given up her 
liberty, has made it her own choice to submit to the stripes of her taskmasters, 
and make bricks without straw. 


We that are Englishmen, and live from home among the protestants of other 
nations, cannot but be sensible of this alteration, and we bear the reproaches of 
those who speak freely of the unhappy change which appears in the temper of 
our countrymen at home. It is astonishing to all the world to hear that the 
common people of England should be turned from the most rivetted aversions, to 
a coldness and indifferency in matters of popery and the pretender: that they, 
who with so unanimous a resolution deposed the late King James, as well for his 
invasions of their liberty as of their religion; and who with such marks of 
contempt drove him and his pretended progeny out of the nation, should without 
any visible alteration of circumstances, be drawn in to favour the return of that 
race with all the certain additions of popish principles in religion; French 
principles in government; revenge for family injuries; restoration of abdicated 
and impoverished votaries; and the certain support of a party at home, whose 
fortunes and losses must be restored and repaired out of the ruins of their 
country’s liberties. 

To what purpose was the revolution? Why did you mock yourselves at so vast 
an expense? Why did you cry in your oppressions to God and the Prince of 
Orange to deliver you? Why did you rise as one man against King James and his 
popish adherents? Why was your fury so great, and your opposition so universal, 
that although he had a good army of veteran, disciplined troops, and a powerful 
assistance from France ready to fall in and join him, yet they durst not, when put 
all together, venture to look you in the face, but fled like darkness before the sun, 
like guilt before the sword of justice; or as a murderer from the avenger of 
blood? Was it all, that you might the better weaken yourselves by ages of war, 
and they might return again, and bind you like Samson, when your strength was 
departed? 

When this was done, why did ye mock God with a thanksgiving, _and banter 
the world with your pretended praises to heaven for your deliverance? Why, 
when you appeared by your representatives in convention and in parliament, did 
you make so many fast days,_and days of prayer for the success of the arms you 
took up, and the war you carried on for the finishing and securing this great 
work, called the pulling down of popery? Was it all, that after having spent 
twenty years of war, and a sea of blood, ruined trade, exhausted your treasure, 
and entailed vast debts on your posterity; you should calmly open your doors to 
the fugitives you had found out, and let in again the popish tyranny you had 
driven away? 

For what reason was it that you presented the crown to your benefactor, called 
him your deliverer, and made him your king; and having done so, maintained 
him upon the throne with so much vigour, fought under his banner in so many 


battles, and with so great animosity, and professed to stand by him against all his 
enemies at home and abroad? Why is he in so many addresses_styled the rescuer 
of this nation from popery and slavery? Why in so many acts of parliament_is he 
called the great deliver [Transcriber’s Note: deliverer] of the nation? Why in so 
many sermons preached to men, and prayers put up to God, has he the title of 
“the instrument blessed by heaven to free these nations from popery and 
arbitrary government?” Was all this done, that your posterity being brought back 
into the bondage their fathers were delivered from, should with the same alacrity 
call him an invader, an usurper, a parricide, and their fathers, rebels and 
revolters? 

Why was the crown entailed by so many provisoes, reserves, and limitations? 
Why the names of every person that should succeed, so expressly and 
particularly mentioned and set down?_Why so many acts of parliament_to secure 
that entail, and punish with death those who should reject or oppose it? Why was 
the settlement of the crown thought to be of so much consequence to the public 
good, that the two daughters of King James, the late blessed Queen Mary, and 
her present royal majesty, thought themselves bound to agree to the same for the 
safety and peace of their country, though it was in prejudice of the right and 
possession of their own father? Was it all, that the return of these things might be 
made upon the people with the greater weight, and that posterity might be 
prejudiced against the memory of the two royal sisters, as accessary to the ruin 
of their own father? 

Why was King James and his popish posterity entirely excluded for ever from 
enjoying the imperial crown of these realms?_Why were so many acts of 
parliament made to extinguish the hopes of his race, and of their party, and for 
farther security of her majesty’s person and government? Why was the 
settlement of the succession in a protestant line made the principal reason of 
uniting the two kingdoms together? And why was that union so vigorously 
opposed by all those that adhered to the jacobite interest? Was this to illustrate 
the return of the abdicated line, and by the greatness of the nation’s endeavour 
for keeping out the pretender, to justify his using them accordingly when he 
comes in? 

Why was the union declared to be unalterable, and, as some say, the power 
thereby taken out of the hands of the British parliament to change the settlement 
of the crown, or to name any other persons than those of the illustrious house of 
Hanover to succeed; and, above all, why was that severest of all oaths, the 
abjuration, contrived; by which it is rendered impossible for this nation, upon 
any pretence whatsoever, to receive the pretender but with the black stigma of an 
abominable perjury? Was this that, with the greater reverence to laws, and the 


greater regard to the solemnity of a national oath, we might all turn tail upon our 
principles, and in defiance of God and the laws, bow our knees to an abjured 
pretender? 

For God’s sake, Britons, what are you doing? And whither are you going? To 
what dreadful precipices are ye hurrying yourselves? What! are you selling 
yourselves for slaves to the French, who you have conquered; to popery, which 
you have reformed from; and to the pretender, whom you have forsworn? Is this 
acting like Britons; like protestants, like lovers of liberty? Nay, is it acting like 
men of reasonable souls, and men who have the light of common sense to act 
by? 

That we may move you, then, to consider a little the grossness and absurdity 
of what you are doing, dear countrymen, be prevailed upon to debate a little with 
yourselves the state of your own case, which I shall briefly and plainly lay 
before you, thus:— 

The government having thought fit, for reasons of state which I have no room 
to speak of in this place, to separate from the confederates, as well in the field as 
in treating with the French, and unhappily, I doubt, to make a separate peace; 
among the several improvements made of this by the enemies of Britain, this is 
one, viz., to encourage and increase the friends and interest of the pretender, and 
this they do upon several foundations. 1. Upon a supposition, or suggestion 
rather, that the ministry, because they have not thought fit to carry on the war, 
are therefore coming so entirely into the interest of France, that they must of 
necessity comply with the French king’s demand of restoring the pretender. 2. 
Upon a like ill-grounded suggestion that the people of England and Scotland are 
more inclined to receive the pretender than they were formerly; in both which 
suppositions they grossly impose upon you, and yet by both they subtly carry on 
their crafty designs to delude the more ignorant part of the people of this nation, 
and to prepare them, as they think, for the coming of the pretender: as appears 
thus:— 

1. By persuading the common people that the ministry are for the pretender, 
they, as far as in them lies, make a breach, a misunderstanding, and lay a 
foundation of jealousy and distrust between the people and the government, 
enraging all those who are zealous for the Hanover succession, against the 
ministers of state, and so increasing the dangerous divisions that are among us, 
the closing and healing whereof is so much the duty and interest of all faithful 
subjects, that they may the more unanimously and sincerely join together against 
the pretender and all his adherents. 

2. They intimidate those great numbers of people who, not so much acting by 
principle as example, are unwilling to show themselves in any cause which they 


have reason to fear is declining, and therefore act with the less zeal for the true 
interest, by how much they see, or think they see, the great ones of the nation fall 
off from it. 

3. By suggesting that the common people of Great Britain are more inclined to 
the pretender than they were formerly, they think they bring them really to be so, 
and encourage all the endeavours of those who labour indefatigably all over the 
nation to have it so. 

To undeceive the good people of Britain, therefore, in these things, dear 
countrymen, I beseech you to consider, 

1. That whatever we may dislike of the proceedings of the ministry, and of the 
government, of which this is not the place to speak, there is no greater cheat can 
be put upon you than this is; for, whatever the jacobite party may promise 
themselves from the ministry, the ministry do not yet own their measures to tend 
that way; they do not act avowedly for the pretender; they do all things yet upon 
the supposition of the protestant succession, and carry it as in the interest of the 
house of Hanover; and to say they are for the pretender, is to charge them with 
the greatest treachery and hypocrisy, and is such an insolence in the jacobites, as 
the ministry ought to show their resentment at them for, and we hope they will 
do so; besides, there is a manifest difference between the fears of honest men, as 
that the measures of the ministry may encourage the friends of the pretenders 
and on the other hand, the insolent way of the jacobites claiming the ministry to 
be acting in their behalf; while therefore the ministry appear to act under the 
scheme of the Hanover succession, whether they are sincere or no, it is a good 
answer to a jacobite, whatever it is to another, to say, it is an unjustifiable 
assurance, and an affront to the government, to boast of the ministry being in the 
interest of the pretender. 

It is also well worthy the consideration of the good people of Britain, that at 
the same time these men would have you believe that the ministers of state are 
bringing in the pretender, they would also have the ministers of state made 
believe, that the generality of the people are inclined to receive the pretender; by 
which double-faced fraud they endeavour to restrain you, the people of Britain, 
from appearing against the pretender, for fear of offending the government; and 
to restrain the said government in the same case, for fear of the people. 

As they go on in these things with too much success, it is a very sad 
consideration to all true British protestants to find that a party of men among us, 
who yet call themselves protestants, fall in with them in many things, fomenting 
the divisions and breaches that are among us, weakening the constitution, and 
pursuing such principles as tend to destroy our liberties; by whose arts, and by 
the subtle management of which party, the revolution wears every day more and 


more out of date; the principles of liberty decay; the memory of King William 
sinks in our esteem; the heroic actions of that prince, which were once the just 
admiration of all the honest people of Great Britain, begin to be lost upon us, and 
forgotten among us, and to become as a mark of infamy to the nation! 

Every considering protestant cannot but observe with horror, what swarms of 
popish priests from abroad, and jacobite emissaries at home, are spread about 
among us, and busily employed to carry on these wicked designs; how in 
disguise they run up and down the countries, mingling themselves in all 
companies, and in coffee-houses, and private conversation, endeavouring to 
insinuate with all possible subtlety, favourable notions of the pretender into the 
minds of the people, thereby to pave the way, and to prepare you for receiving 
him; such as, that he is the lawful son of King James; that he is a protestant in 
his heart; that he will abjure the errors of popery as soon as he has an 
opportunity; that the late King William promised to prove him a bastard, but 
never could do it; that it is hard to reject him for what was none of his own fault, 
and the like. 

Although thinking men can and do see through these things, yet, as they are 
calculated and prepared to deceive the ignorant people in the country, it is 
earnestly desired of those who have their eyes open to the said popish delusions, 
that they would endeavour to undeceive their brethren and neighbours, and 
earnestly persuade them not to be imposed upon by the jesuitical insinuations of 
the popish faction, furnishing the poor honest people with just reasons for their 
adhering to the protestant settlement, and full answers to those who go about to 
deceive them: which answers are such as follow:— 

1. It seems absolutely necessary to remind them of the reason of the late 
revolution; how King James II., by his popish counsellors, priests, and jesuits, 
had laid the foundation of overwhelming all our liberties, in an arbitrary, 
tyrannical government, ruling us without a parliament to redress our grievances, 
and, by a standing army, to execute forcibly his absolute commands; how he had 
engaged in the overthrow of our religion, by undermining the constitution of the 
Church of England, erecting an arbitrary ecclesiastical commission to dispossess 
our universities, and displace our ministers in every parish, and then to establish 
popery throughout the whole nation. 

2. That in this distress, the whole nation applied themselves to the Prince of 
Orange, whose right to the succession made him justly appear as the proper 
person to assist and relieve this oppressed people; which prince came over at our 
invitation, was blessed with success, and all the favourers of popery and tyranny 
sunk at once; King James fled with his queen, and that person whom he called 
his son, and whom we now call justly the pretender. 


3. Concerning the birth of this person, the nobility and gentry of England who 
invited over the prince, as may be seen by the memorial they presented to his 
highness, alleged, that there were violent presumptions that he was not born of 
the queen’s body, which, however, they desired to leave to examination in a free 
parliament; which also the said prince expressed in his declaration, and that he 
was willing to leave the same to a free parliament. 

4. That before a free parliament could be obtained, King James withdrew 
himself, and carried away his pretended son into the hands of the ancient 
enemies of this nation, and of our religion, the French, there to be educated in 
the principles of popery and enmity to this his native country. 

By which action he not only declined to refer the legitimacy of his said son to 
the examination of the parliament, as the Prince of Orange had offered in his 
said declaration, but made such examination altogether useless and 
impracticable, he himself (King James) not owning it to be a legal parliament, 
and therefore not consenting to stand by such examination. 

By the said abdication, and carrying away his said pretended son into the 
hands of the French to be educated in popery, &c., he gave the parliament of 
England and Scotland abundant reason for ever to exclude the said King James 
and his said pretended son from the government of these realms, or from the 
succession to the same, and made it absolutely necessary for them to do so, if 
they would secure the protestant religion to themselves and their posterity; and 
this without any regard to the doubt whether he was the lawful son of King 
James or no, since it is inconsistent with the constitution of this protestant nation 
to be governed by a popish prince. 

So that there is now no more room to examine whether the said pretender be 
the lawful son of King James, or whether he is, or will turn to be a protestant, the 
examination of the legitimacy by parliament which was offered by the Prince of 
Orange in his declaration, having been declined by his father, and himself having 
been delivered up into the hands of the sworn enemies both of our religion, 
constitution, and nation. 

If King James would have expected he should be received as his son, and 
succeed to his crowns, he should have suffered his birth to have been legally 
determined by the English and Scotch parliament at that time, and have left him 
in good protestant hands to have been educated in the protestant religion, and in 
the knowledge of the laws and constitutions of his country; in which case it was 
more than probable, had his birth appeared clear, and his hereditary right just, 
the parliament might have set the crown upon his head, and declared him king 
under the protection of their deliverer, the Prince of Orange: but to talk of it 
now, when his birth has never been examined or cleared up, and while he has 


been bred up to man’s estate in popery, and that the worst sort, viz., French 
popery; and after the parliament of the respective kingdoms uniting in one, have 
by an unalterable, indissolvable union, settled and entailed the crown upon 
another head, viz., the present queen, and entailed it after her majesty in the most 
illustrious house of Hanover, the next of blood in a protestant line: to talk now of 
proving the birth of the pretender, and of his abjuring his errors and turning 
protestant, this is a fraud so absurd and ridiculous, that we hope the people of 
Great Britain can never be blinded with it. 

Especially considering the party who talk of these things to us: and this ought 
to move the good people of Britain to receive the proposals of the pretender with 
indignation; for who are they, dear fellow-protestants! that persuade you to these 
things? Are they not the friends of France and Rome? Do not all the papists join 
with them? Do not all those who hated the revolution, and who long to restore 
arbitrary government, join with them? 

Why, if he will abjure the Romish errors and turn protestant, why, I say, do 
the papists speak in his favour? Do any sect of religion love apostates! Those 
who forsake them and abjure them as heretical and erroneous! If they were not 
well assured that whatever appearing change he may make, he will still retain a 
secret affection to popery, they could not be rationally supposed to speak in his 
behalf. 

But if that is not sufficient, what do they say to you as to his love of the liberty 
of his country? Has he been bred up in a tyrannical absolute court for nothing? 
Can he have any notion of government there but what is cruel, oppressive, 
absolute, and despotic? What principles of government will he come over with? 
and as he has sucked in tyranny with his milk, and knows no government but 
that of the most absolute monarch in the world, is this the man they would bring 
in to preserve the liberties and constitution of Britain? 

When set upon the British throne, who are his allies and confederates? Will he 
be so ungrateful as not to be always at the devotion and command of the French 
king? a prince that took his father in a fugitive, an abdicated and ruined prince, 
when his fortunes were overthrown, and his crown taken from him; that made so 
many efforts to restore him, and hazarded his whole kingdom for it: if he forgets 
the kindness shown to his father, can he be so ungenerous, so unthankful, as to 
forget how the king of France nourished him from a child; how, after his father’s 
death, he hazarded a second war to proclaim him king of Great Britain, and what 
expense he has been at to put him in possession of it? Should he forget all these 
obligations, he must be unfit to be called a Christian, much less a prince. 

If he can act so barbarously to the French king, his benefactor, what must you 
Britons expect from him, who have done nothing to oblige him, but have for 


twenty-four years kept him and his father in exile, and treated them both with 
unsufferable indignity? If he can be ungrateful to the king of France, who has 
done so much for him, what must he be to you, who have done so much against 
him? 

Again: if gratitude and honour have any influence upon him, if he has any 
sense of his obligation to the French king, will he not for ever be his most hearty, 
obedient, humble servant? Will he not always be in his interest, nay, ought he 
not to be so? Is he not tied by the laws of friendship and gratitude to be so? 

Think, then, dear Britons! what a king this pretender must be; a papist by 
inclination; a tyrant by education; a Frenchman by honour and obligation: and 
how long will your liberties last you in this condition? And when your liberties 
are gone, how long will your religion remain? When your hands are tied; when 
armies bind you; when power oppresses you; when a tyrant disarms you; when a 
popish French tyrant reigns over you; by what means or methods can you 
pretend to maintain your protestant religion? 

How shall the Church of England stand, when in subjection to the Church of 
Rome? You are now mixed with dissenters, and some are uneasy enough with 
them too; but our church will then be but a dissenting church; popery will be the 
establishment; the mass will succeed our common prayer, and fire and fagot 
instead of toleration, as you know was our case before; for it is not the first time 
the papists have been tried. 

Nor did Queen Mary promise, nay, swear less than is now promised for the 
pretender; for she swore to the Gospellers of Suffolk to make no alteration in 
religion; and they, like the blinded protestants of this age, brought her in, for 
which they were the first that felt the fury and rage of the popish party, and so 
we have great cause to believe it would be again. 

The Conclusion. 

Consider, then, honest countrymen and protestants, what you are doing; look 
on your families; consider your innocent children, who you are going to give up 
to be bred in abominable superstition and idolatry; look on your dear country, 
which you are preparing to make the seat of war, blood, and confusion; look on 
your neighbours, who, while they are resisting this inundation, for you may be 
assured honest men will resist it to the last, you are to fight with, whose throats 
you must cut, and in whose blood you must dip your hands; and, lastly, consider 
yourselves; how free, how quiet, how in peace, plenty, and in protestant liberty 
you now live, but are with your own hands pulling down upon you, so far as you 
entertain thoughts of the pretender, the walls of your own security, viz., the 
constitution, and making way for your French popish enemies to enter; to whom 
your religion, your liberties, your estates, your families, and your posterity, shall 


be made a sacrifice, and this flourishing nation be entirely ruined. 

In the last place, all that have any concern left for the good of their country, 
and for the preserving the protestant religion, will remember how much it is in 
the power of the people of Britain for ever to discourage all the attempts to be 
made in favour of these popish enemies, and to overthrow them in the execution; 
and it is on this foundation that this paper is made public. The late letter from 
Douay, written by some of that side, who very well understood the pretender’s 
true interest, acknowledges this, and that if the people of England could not be 
wheedled and deluded into the design, it was never to be done by force. 

And is this your case, Britons! Will you be ruined by a people whom you 
ought to despise? Have they not been twenty years trying your strength, till they 
find it impossible for them to master you? And are they brought to such a 
condition as to use all their arts and shifts to bring on a peace; and will you be 
brought now in cool thoughts, and after so long a struggle, to do that yourselves 
which you would never let them do; and which, without your most stupid 
negligence of yourselves, they could never do. 

For this reason, I say, these lines are written, and this makes them just, and the 
argument rational. If I were to move you to what was not in your power, I should 
easily be answered, by being told, you could not do it; that you were not able, 
and the like; but is it not evident that the unanimous appearance of the people of 
Great Britain against the pretender would at once render all the party desperate, 
and make them look upon the design as utterly impracticable. As their only hope 
is in the breaches they are making in your resolutions, so if they should see they 
gain no ground there, they would despair, and give it over. 

It would not be worth notice to inquire who are, and who are not for the 
pretender; the invidious search into the conduct of great men, ministers of state 
and government, would be labour lost: no ministry will ever be for the pretender, 
if they once may but be convinced that the people are steady; that he gets no 
ground in the country; that the aversions of the common people to his person and 
his government are not to be overcome: but if you, the good people of England, 
slacken your hands; if you give up the cause; if you abate your zeal for your own 
liberties, and for the protestant religion; if you fall in with popery and a French 
pretender; if you forget the revolution, and King William, what can you expect? 
who can stand by you then? Who can save them that will destroy themselves? 

The work is before you; your deliverance, your safety is in your own hands, 
and therefore these things are now written: none can give you up; none can 
betray you but yourselves; none can bring in popery upon you but yourselves; 
and if you could see your own happiness, it is entirely in your power, by 
unanimous, steady adhering to your old principles, to secure your peace for ever. 


O Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 


SECOND THOUGHTS ARE BEST 


ORA 
FURTHER IMPROVEMENT 
Of a Late 
SCHEME 
TO PREVENT 
STREET ROBBERIES: 
BY WHICH 


Our Streets will be strongly guarded, and so gloriously illuminated, that any part of London will be as safe 
and pleasant at Midnight as at Noonday; and Burglary totally impracticable: 
With 
Some Thoughts for suppressing Robberies in all the Public Roads of England, &c. 
Humbly 
Offered for the Good of his Country, submitted to the Consideration of the Parliament, and dedicated to 
his sacred Majesty King George II. 


By Andrew Moreton, Esq. 


1729. 


TO THE 
KING’S 
Most Excellent 
MAJESTY, 
SACRED AND MOST AUGUST! 


Permit a loyal subject, in the sincerity of his heart, to press through the crowds 
of courtiers who surround your royal person, and lay his little mite, humbly 
offered for the public welfare, at your majesty’s feet. 

Happy is it for me, as well as the whole kingdom, we have a king of such 
humanity and affability; a king naturalized to us, a king who loves us, a king in 
whose person as well as mind, the whole hero appears: the king of our hearts; the 
king of our wishes! 

Those who are dissatisfied with such a monarch, deserve to be abandoned of 


God, and have the devil sent to reign over them. Yet such there are, (pity they 
should wear human forms, or breathe the free air of Britain!) who are so 
scandalously fickle, that if God himself was to reign, they would yearn after 
their darling monarch the prince of darkness. 

These are they who fly in the face of majesty, who so abuse the liberty of the 
press, that from a benefit it becomes an evil, and demands immediate regulation. 

Not against your majesty only, but against many of your loyal subjects, are 
arrows shot in the dark, by lurking villains who wound the reputations of the 
innocent in sport. Our public newspapers, which ought to contain nothing but 
what is instructive and communicative, being now become public nuisances, 
vehicles of personal, private slander, and scandalous pasquins. 

Let the glory be yours, most gracious sovereign! to suppress this growing evil; 
and if any hints from your most faithful subject can be of the least use, I live but 
to serve, to admire, and pray for your majesty. 

Who am, 

Most gracious Sovereign, 

Your Majesty’s 

Most loyal, most dutiful, most obedient 
subject and servant, 

Andrew Moreton. 


THE PREFACE. 


Nothing is more easy than to discover a thing already found out. This is verified 
in me and that anonymous gentleman, whom the public prints have lately 
complimented with a Discovery to Prevent Street Robberies; though, by the by, 
we have only his vain ipse dixit, and the ostentatious outcry of venal newswriters 
in his behalf. 

But to strip him of his borrowed plumes, these are to remind the public, that 
about six months ago, in a treatise, entituled, Augusta Triumphans: or, the Way 
to make London the most flourishing City in the Universe, I laid down a plain 
and practicable scheme for the total suppression and prevention of street 
robberies, which scheme has been approved of by several learned and judicious 
persons. 

Oh! but say the advocates of this second-hand schemist, our project is to be 
laid before the parliament. Does that make his better, or mine worse? Have not 
many silly projects been laid before parliaments ere now? Admit it be not the 
same (as I have but too much reason to fear it is,) cannot the members of both 
houses read print as well as written hand? Or does he think they are so 
prejudiced to dislike a thing the worse for being offered without view of gain? I 
trust Andrew Moreton’s scheme, generously offered for the public good, will 
meet with as fair a reception as that of this hireling projector. 

Mine is already published; let him generously follow my example, and no 
doubt, if his scheme be preferred, the government will reward him. 

If my antagonist be necessitous, where is the merit? he does it for his own 
sake, not for the public. If he be not necessitous, what a sordid wretch is he to 
withhold his scheme for lucre? putting it up at public sale; so that if you do not 
give him his price you shall not have it. 

Some people, indeed, are so fond of mysteries they run down everything that 
is plain and intelligible; they love darkness, whispers, and freemasonry, 
despising whatever comes in the shape of a pamphlet, be it never so useful or 
commendable. But in spite of prejudice, truth is the standard by which I hope all 
honest and impartial men will judge me. 

Though I must confess I am not a little piqued to be jockeyed out of my 
labours, yet not to be behindhand with my gentleman in the clouds, who would 
have the parliament buy his pig in a poke, and build up his fortune at my 
expense, I have so amply enlarged and amended my scheme, that it is now 
scarce like the same. I have taken in everything possible of comprehension or 


practice; nor have I left him room to edge in one single hint. I have debated the 
objections of divers wise and learned men, and corrected my project 
accordingly; so that, on comparison, my first thoughts will appear but as a rude 
and imperfect sketch, only valuable in that it gave the idea of this more laboured 
and finished performance, on which I pledge my whole reputation, being ready 
to stand or fall by its success. 

In order to which, I have presented copies of this book to the king and queen’s 
most excellent majesties, to several of the lords spiritual, and divers honourable 
and worthy members of both houses, and time must show whose scheme shall 
have the precedence. 

In the mean time I stand prepared for the sneers of those who despise 
everything and everybody but their own dear selves, as also the objections of the 
puzzle causes, who will turry-lugg a thing out of all sense and meaning, and by 
the cloudiness of their explanations darken what is most plain and obvious. My 
business is to go straight forward, and let the end crown the work. If men of 
sense approve me, I need not value the laughter of fools, whose very approbation 
is scandal; for if a thinking man is to be laughed out of every good intention or 
invention, nothing will ever be done for the public good. 


SECOND THOUGHTS, &c. 


The principal encouragement and opportunity given to our street robbers is, that 
our streets are so poorly watched; the watchmen, for the most part, being 
decrepit, superannuated wretches, with one foot in the grave and the other ready 
to follow; so feeble that a puff of breath can blow them down. Poor crazy 
mortals! much fitter for an almshouse than a watchhouse. A city watched and 
guarded by such animals is wretchedly watched indeed. 

Nay, so little terror do they carry with them, that hardy thieves make a mere 
jest of them, and oftentimes oblige even the very watchman who should 
apprehend, to light them in their roguery. And what can a poor creature do, in 
terror of his life, surrounded by a pack of ruffians, and no assistance near? 

Add to this, that our rogues are grown more wicked than ever, and vice in all 
kinds is so much winked at, that robbery is accounted a petty crime. We take 
pains to puff them up in their villany, and thieves are set out in so amiable a light 
in the Beggar’s Opera, it has taught them to value themselves on their profession 
rather than to be ashamed of it. 

There was some cessation of street robberies, from the time of Bunworth and 
Blewitt’s execution, until the introduction of this pious opera. Now we find the 
Cartouchian villanies revived, and London, that used to be the most safe and 
peaceful city in the universe, is now become a scene of rapine and danger. If 
some of Cartouch’s gang be not come over hither to instruct our thieves, we 
have, doubtless, a Cartouch of our own, and a gang which, if not suppressed, 
may be full as pernicious as was ever Cartouch’s, and London may be as 
dangerous as Paris, if due care be not taken. 

Not content with the mischief done by the Beggar’s Opera, we must have a 
Quaker’s Opera, forsooth, of much more evil tendency than the former; for in 
this Jack Shepherd is made the hero of the drama, and runs through such a scene 
of riot and success, that but too many weak minds have been drawn away, and 
many unwary persons so charmed with his appearance on the stage, dressed in 
that elegant manner, and his pockets so well lined, they have forthwith 
commenced street-robbers or housebreakers; so that every idle fellow, weary of 
honest labour, need but fancy himself a Macheath or a Shepherd, and there is a 
rogue made at once. Since, therefore, example, has such force, the stage ought to 
be reformed, and nothing exhibited but what might be represented before a 
bishop. They may be merry and wise: let them take the Provoked Husband for a 
pattern. 


A good physician seeks the cause, and weighs the symptoms before he 
proceeds to prescribe; and if we trace this evil from its radix, we shall find a 
cause antecedent to the two operas aforesaid: namely, accursed Geneva, the bane 
and ruin of our lower class of people. 

Those who deny an inferior class of people to be necessary in a body politic, 
contradict reason and experience itself; since they are most useful when 
industrious, and equally pernicious when lazy. By their industry our 
manufactures, trade, and commerce, are carried on. The merchant in his 
counting-house, and the captain in his cabin, would find but little employment, 
were it not that many hands carried on the different branches of the concerns 
they superintended. 

But now so far are our common people infatuated with Geneva, that half the 
work is not done now as formerly. It debilitates and enervates them, nor are they 
near so strong and healthy as formerly. 

So that if this abuse of Geneva be not stopped, we may go whoop for 
husbandmen, labourers, &c.; trade must consequently stand still, and the credit 
of the nation sink. Nor is the abatement of the excise, though very considerable, 
and most worthy notice, any ways comparable to the corruption of manners, 
destruction of health, and all the train of evils we are threatened with from 
pernicious Geneva. 

We will suppose a man able to maintain himself and family by his trade, and 
at the same time to be a Geneva drinker. This fellow first makes himself 
incapable of working by being continually drunk; which runs him behindhand, 
so that he either pawns, or neglects his work, for which reason nobody will 
employ him. At last, fear of arrests, his own hunger, the cries of a family for 
bread, his natural desire to support an irregular life, and a propense hatred to 
labour, turn but too many an honest tradesman into an arrant desperate rogue. 
And these are commonly the means that furnish us with thieves and villains in 
general. 

Thus is a man, who might be useful in a body politic, rendered obnoxious to 
the same: so that if this trade of wickedness goes on, they will increase upon us 
so much that we shall not dare to stir out of our habitations; nay, it will be well if 
they arrive not to the impudence of plundering our houses at noonday. 

Where is the courage of the English nation, that a gentleman, with six or seven 
servants, shall be robbed by one single highwayman? Yet we have lately had 
instances of this; and for this we may thank our effeminacy, our toupee wigs, 
and powdered pates, our tea, and other scandalous fopperies; and, above all, the 
disuse of noble and manly sports, so necessary to a brave people, once in vogue, 
but now totally lost amongst us. 


Let not the reader think I run from my subject if I search the bottom of the 
distemper before I propose a cure, which having done, though indeed but 
slightly, for this is an argument could be carried to a much greater length, I 
proceed to the purpose in manner following:— 

Let the watch be composed of stout able-bodied men, and of those a sufficient 
number, that is to say, a watchman to every forty houses, twenty on one side of 
the way, and twenty on the other; for it is observable that a man cannot well see 
distinctly beyond the extent of twenty houses in a row; if it is a single row, and 
no opposite houses, the charge must be greater, or their safety less. 

This man should be elected and paid by the housekeepers themselves, to 
prevent misapplication and abuse, so much complained of in the distribution of 
the public money. 

He should be allowed ten shillings per annum by each housekeeper, which at 
forty houses, as above specified, amounts to 20/. per annum, almost treble to 
what is at present allowed; and yet most housekeepers are charged at least 2s. 6d. 
a quarter to the watch, whose beat is, generally speaking, little less than the 
compass of half a mile. 

What a shame it is that at least 100/. should be collected in some beats, and the 
poor watchman should not have the one-tenth part of the money? And this I 
leave to the consideration of any housekeeper who will take the pains to inquire 
into the extent of a watchman’s beat, and after that cast up what is collected in 
the said beat, as they say for the watch. But this is a small abuse in comparison 
of other parochial misapplications, for a proof of which I refer my reader to a 
treatise of mine, entituled, Parochial Tyranny. 

This salary of 20]. per annum is something of encouragement, and a pretty 
settlement for a poor man, who with frugality may live decently thereon, and by 
due rest be enabled to give due and vigilant attendance; that is to say, from 
evening dusk to morning light. 

If a housekeeper break, or a house is empty, the poor watchman ought not to 
suffer, the deficiency should be made up by the housekeepers remaining. 

The watch thus stationed, strengthened, and encouraged, let every watchman 
be armed with firearms and sword; and let no watchman stand above twenty 
doors distant from his fellow. 

This has already been put in practice in the parish of St. Giles’s in the Fields, 
and has had so good an effect that it is hoped other parishes will follow their 
example, which redounds not a little to the credit of our project. 

Let each watchman be provided with a horn, to sound an alarm, or in time of 
danger; and let it be made penal, if not felony, for any but a watchman to sound 
a horn in and about the city, from the time of their going on, to that of their 


going off. 

I know an objection will be here made on account of the postboys, to obviate 
which, I had thoughts of a bell, but that would be too ponderous and troublesome 
for a watchman to carry, besides his arms and lantern; whereas a horn is 
portable, always ready, and most alarming. 

Let the postboys therefore use some other signal, since this is most convenient 
to this more material purpose. They may carry a bell in a holster with ease, and 
give notice by that, as well as those who collect the letters. 

That the watchmen may see from one end of their walks to the other, let a 
convenient number of lamps be set up, and those not of the convex kind, which 
blind the eyes, and are of no manner of use; they dazzle, but give no distinct 
light, and further, rather than prevent robberies. Many persons, deceived and 
blinded by these ignes fatui, have been run over by coaches, carts, &c., people 
stumbling more, even under these very lamps, than in the dark. In short, they are 
most unprofitable lights, and, in my opinion, rather abuses than benefits. 

Besides, I see no reason why every ten housekeepers cannot find a lamp 
among themselves, which would be four lamps in a beat, and let their watchman 
dress it, rather than fatten a crew of directors. 

But we are so fond of companies, it is a wonder we have not our shoes 
blacked by one, and a set of directors made rich at the expense of our very black- 
guards. 

The watch ought to be in view, as well as in the hearing of each other, or they 
may be overpowered, and much danger may happen. 

The streets being thus gloriously illuminated, and so strongly guarded by stout 
and able fellows, well armed and well paid, all within the view of one another, 
proceed we to secure all by-turnings, courts, alleys, lanes, &c., which may 
favour a street-robber’s escape, and make our project ineffectual. 

A street, court, lane, alley, or other place, where the number of houses or 
poverty of the inhabitants will not afford a watchman on the terms before 
mentioned, should be gated in, and the inhabitants let in and out by the 
watchman of the street. 

Where there are even but twelve houses in a court, and the inhabitants people 
of credit, they may have a separate watch to themselves, as is practised in 
Boswell-court by Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Angel-court in Throckmorton-street, and 
many other places in London. 

This I think an unexceptionable way to secure the cities and suburbs of 
London and Westminster. The only difficulty I can conceive is, that persons after 
dark may now and then go a little way round about by keeping the street way, 
but the pleasantness and safety occasioned by the lights and watch aforesaid, 


make ample amends. Let those go through byways, and in the dark, whose deeds 
are so; I am for providing security for honest men, and obstacle for rogues. 

And now we have put a stop to their roguery, let us endeavour to suppress the 
rogues themselves; in order to which I shall begin with their harlots, who are, 
generally speaking, the first motives to their villany, and egg them on to all 
manner of mischief. 

And these are generally servant wenches, who stroll from place to place, and 
at last, weary of working, throw themselves on the public. To maintain these 
creatures, Many a man turns rogue. It behoves the government, therefore, to 
oblige all young wenches to keep in service. Masters and mistresses ought 
likewise to see that servants of both sexes go not a rambling when sent to 
church, but that they keep good hours; for many have been ruined by junketing 
and staying out, instead of being at church or at home. 

Our common women ought to be restrained in the liberties they have lately 
taken; they openly swear and talk so obscenely, it is a shame to a Christian 
country. 

Having fully handled this topic in two treatises, viz., Everybody’s Business is 
Nobody’s Business, and Parochial Tyranny, I shall not tire my readers with 
repetition, but referring them to the treatises themselves, return to my subject, 
which is,— 

After we have reformed the ladies, let us take their sparks in hand. And first, 
let all shoe-cleaners, I mean boys and sturdy vagrants, be suppressed, according 
to my scheme in Everybody’s Business, &c.; as for link-boys, alias thieves with 
lights, there will be no need of them when the streets are illuminated, according 
to my project. 

That sailors as well as soldiers may not give cause of suspicion, it is fit they 
should also be quartered after the same nature; and more to enforce it, surveyors 
of quarters should have rounds allotted them. 

These surveyors should call at the quarters of every soldier or sailor at a 
limited hour, to see if they are there or no, and register them at home or absent 
accordingly; absence to be penal. 

Every soldier or sailor leaving his quarters till morning, after he has been 
found at home and registered, should be punished. 

I must be excused if I ward every obstacle, my design being to break up street- 
robbers, nest and egg. 

And that thieves may not stroll about, under pretence of being destitute of 
lodging, barracks or barns should be built at convenient ends of the town, where 
all vagrants should be obliged to render themselves at a stated hour, where they 
should have clean straw allowed them, and be kept orderly and out of harm’s 


way; they may be let loose if they have apparent means of honest livelihood, 
otherwise they should be sent to the workhouse of their respective parish, or to a 
general workhouse, of which there is great need; and of which more hereafter. 

All publichouses and gin-shops, if they should be tolerated, should be shut up 
at ten. 

If the government should think fit to tolerate gin-shops, I see no reason why 
they may not be subject to licenses, and come into the pot-act as well as 
alehouses; especially considering there is as much gin as ale consumed 
nowadays. 

Night houses and cellars, above all, should be totally suppressed; these are the 
harbours and refuge of villains and strumpets; these are their houses of call 
where there hellish trade is carried on; it is here they wait for the signal of their 
scouts; here they cast their schemes, and bring in advices; here they encourage 
and initiate young thieves; here they barter and sell their stolen goods; these are 
their exchanges and asylums after mischief. 

Hackney coach drivers next require our care; they are the scum of the people, 
and, generally speaking, the worst of rogues. 

So many and such frequent robberies can never be committed without the 
connivance of these villains; and it is but too much to be feared, that at the same 
time they take up a fare they take up a robber, who is ready to mark his prey, and 
gets up either on the box or behind; and alights at a convenient place to 
perpetrate his hellish design. As for a ‘snack of the coal’ as they term it, no 
doubt but the coachman and he have proper understanding and rendezvous. 

Many who go to the coach-office nowadays, may be mistaken in their hopes 
of redress, not but the commissioners to a man treat complainants with the 
utmost civility; but the penalty, which used to be on the renter, being now on the 
driver, the renter or owner of that figure is clear, and the driver has nothing to do 
but to be absent and laugh at the complainant, an instance of which take in the 
following case:— 

A hackney coachman took eighteenpence of a gentleman for a twelvepenny 
fare; the gentleman took his number and complained; the driver appeared, and 
was fined fifteen shillings, but the renter escaped; what was the result? The 
driver absconded, the gentleman sits down at his loss of attendance and money; 
had robbery or assault been the complaint, the consequence had been the same, 
the gentleman is but where he was. He has since called several times at the 
office, but to no purpose; all the answer he can get is, the fellow cannot be 
found. I write this therefore to undeceive those persons, who think when they 
have taken the number of a coach they can punish the driver for insolence or 
extortion. 


The law in this case ought to be turned into its old channel, that is to say, the 
owner of the figure should be answerable; he ought to employ a driver he can 
answer for, or drive himself. 

Every renter therefore should be obliged to register, and respond for his 
driver; or commissioners, figures, and all other forms, are to little purpose. 

Beggars should next be suppressed, who lounge about all day, to see where 
they can steal at night. It is a shame we should suffer real objects of charity to 
beg; and for those who are not so, it is a shame but they should work. 

I shall close all with these observations:— 

That the extortions and cabals of tradesmen, by enhancing the prices of 
provisions, is most detrimental to a state, and worthy the notice of its legislature; 
for men not being able to support their families by honest labour, and being 
made beggars by reason of the dearness of provisions, ofttimes grow desperate 
and turn rogues. This assertion is but too true, to prove which I appeal to the late 
conduct of 

The coal merchants, 

The bakers, 
The butchers, 
And, above all, the tallow chandlers. 

The cabals of coal traders have for many years jockeyed us in the price of 
coals; they have raised and fell them at pleasure, and made mere stockjobbing 
work of it; but never so much as in his late majesty’s reign; on a great impress 
for seamen, they, in less than a fortnight, raised the price of coals from twenty- 
three shillings to almost fifty. What a pinch must this be on the poor, who live 
only from hand to mouth, and buy their coals, poor souls! some by the half peck. 

The bakers are yet more flagrant and vile; they turn plenty to famine, and push 
up the price of bread without rule or reason; they have already been detected in 
one bite, i.e., procuring some of the fraternity to buy a small quantity of corn 
much above the market price, and then, by making oath thereof, abuse a well- 
intended law, and raise the price of bread accordingly. 

Thus are the poor ground to dust, in order to fatten a pack of misers, who 
know no mercy. But I hope the government will make them honest, even against 
their will. 

The butchers are now so extravagant in their way of living, that usual and 
moderate profit will not content them; they cannot drink malt liquor, and the 
poor must pay for the wine, which they swill down at an unmerciful rate. 

The price of meat should therefore be regulated according to the price of 
cattle, but not according to the baker’s rule afore mentioned. 

But as for the tallow-chandlers, their oppressions call aloud for redress. To 


what an exorbitant pitch have they raised candles; just double what it was some 
years ago: nay, they threaten to have them at tenpence per pound. How can the 
poor work when candles are so dear? But we may thank our own luxury for 
these impositions. I see no reason why we should not humble these upstarts by 
making our own candles; aye, and our own bread too, as our forefathers have 
done before us. 

The tallow-chandlers, to excuse themselves, lay the fault on the melters. The 
melters shift it from themselves to the butchers; and so the game goes round. 

Oh but, say they, the government will lose part of its revenue: to which I 
answer, that rather than they shall raise candles to double their value, on 
pretence of paying a penny per pound excise; in case the parliament will take off 
the duty on candles for the ease of the poor, I will present them with a project 
gratis, which shall bring in almost double the money now levied by candles, and 
that without the least hardship on the subject. 

Having, I hope, taken sufficient care of street-robbers, I proceed now to clear 
the roads from highwaymen, footpads, &c. 

Let parties of horse be stationed at all the outgoings from the city of London; 
so that if a coach, wagon, &c., want a convoy, two, three, or more may be 
detached by the commanding officer; these shall be registered, and answerable 
for their charge; and for encouragement shall receive so much per mile, or in the 
whole, convoy money. 

This may be likewise practised from town to town all over England, so that 
the roads will be as safe as the streets; and they who scruple the trifle of convoy 
money above proposed, merit not safety. 

For those who walk on foot to the adjacent villages, parties of foot may be 
stationed in like manner; so that not only the subject will be free from danger, 
but the soldier employed and prevented from corrupt measures by this additional 
perquisite to his pay. 

Nothing remains but that robbers be prosecuted at the public charge; the trials 
fixed to respective days, that prosecutors may not lose so much time, and the 
rewards paid in court without deduction or delay; nor should any robber be 
admitted an evidence after he is taken, or pardoned after conviction. 


THE SHORTEST-WAY WITH THE DISSENTERS 


Sir Roger L’Estrange tells us a story in his collection of Fables, of the Cock and 
the Horses. The Cock was gotten to roost in the stable among the horses; and 
there being no racks or other conveniences for him, it seems, he was forced to 
roost upon the ground. The horses jostling about for room, and putting the Cock 
in danger of his life, he gives them this grave advice, “Pray, Gentlefolks! let us 
stand still! for fear we should tread upon one another!” 

There are some people in the World, who, now they are unperched, and 
reduced to an equality with other people, and under strong and very just 
apprehensions of being further treated as they deserve, begin, with ESOP’S 
Cock, to preach up Peace and Union and the Christian duty of Moderation; 
forgetting that, when they had the Power in their hands, those Graces were 
strangers in their gates! 

It is now, near fourteen years, (1688-1702), that the glory and peace of the 
purest and most flourishing Church in the world has been eclipsed, buffeted, and 
disturbed by a sort of men, whom, GOD in His Providence, has suffered to insult 
over her, and bring her down. These have been the days of her humiliation and 
tribulation. She has borne with an invincible patience, the reproach of the 
wicked: and GOD has at last heard her prayers, and delivered her from the 
oppression of the stranger. 

And now, they find their Day is over! their power gone! and the throne of this 
nation possessed by a Royal, English, true, and ever constant member of, and 
friend to, the Church of England! Now, they find that they are in danger of the 
Church of England’s just resentments! Now, they cry out, “Peace!” “Union!” 
“Forbearance!” and “Charity!”: as if the Church had not too long harboured her 
enemies under her wing! and nourished the viperous blood, till they hiss and fly 
in the face of the Mother that cherished them! 

No, Gentlemen! the time of mercy is past! your Day of Grace is over! you 
should have practised peace, and moderation, and charity, if you expected any 
yourselves! 

We have heard none of this lesson, for fourteen years past! We have been 
huffed and bullied with your Act of Toleration! You have told us, you are the 
Church established by Law, as well as others! have set up your canting 
Synagogues at our Church doors! and the Church and her members have been 


loaded with reproaches, with Oaths, Associations, Abjurations, and what not! 
Where has been the mercy, the forbearance, the charity you have shewn to 
tender consciences of the Church of England that could not take Oaths as fast as 
you made them? that having sworn allegiance to their lawful and rightful King, 
could not dispense with that Oath, their King being still alive; and swear to your 
new hodge podge of a Dutch Government? These have been turned out of their 
Livings, and they and their families left to starve! their estates double taxed to 
carry on a war they had no hand in, and you got nothing by! 

What account can you give of the multitudes you have forced to comply, 
against their consciences, with your new sophistical Politics, who, like New 
Converts in France, sin because they cannot starve? And now the tables are 
turned upon you; you must not be persecuted! it is not a Christian spirit! 

You have butchered one King! deposed another King! and made a Mock King 
of a third! and yet, you could have the face to expect to be employed and trusted 
by the fourth! Anybody that did not know the temper of your Party, would stand 
amazed at the impudence as well as the folly to think of it! 

Your management of your Dutch Monarch, who you reduced to a mere King 
of Cl[ub]s, is enough to give any future Princes such an idea of your principles, 
as to warn them sufficiently from coming into your clutches; and, GOD be 
thanked! the Queen is out of your hands! Knows you! and will have a care of 
you! 

There is no doubt but the Supreme Authority of a nation has in itself, a Power, 
and a right to that Power, to execute the Laws upon any part of that nation it 
governs. The execution of the known Laws of the land, and that with but a gentle 
hand neither, was all that the Fanatical Party of this land have ever called 
Persecution. This they have magnified to a height, that the sufferings of the 
Huguenots in France were not to be compared with them. Now to execute the 
known Laws of a nation upon those who transgress them, after having first been 
voluntarily consenting to the making of those Laws, can never be called 
Persecution, but Justice. But Justice is always Violence to the party offending! 
for every man is innocent in his own eyes. 

The first execution of the Laws against Dissenters in England, was in the days 
of King JAMES I.; and what did it amount to? Truly, the worst they suffered 
was, at their own request, to let them go to New England, and erect a new 
colony; and give them great privileges, grants, and suitable powers; keep them 
under protection, and defend them against all invaders; and receive no taxes or 
revenue from them! 

This was the cruelty of the Church of England! Fatal lenity! It was the ruin of 
that excellent Prince, King CHARLES I. Had King JAMES sent all the Puritans 


in England away to the West Indies; we had been a national unmixed Church! 
the Church of England had been kept undivided and entire! 

To requite the lenity of the Father, they take up arms against the Son, conquer, 
pursue, take, imprison, and a last to death the Anointed of GOD, and destroy the 
very Being and Nature of Government: setting up a sordid Impostor, who had 
neither title to govern, nor understanding to manage, but supplied that want, with 
power, bloody and desperate counsels and craft, without conscience. 

Had not King JAMES I. withheld the full execution of the Laws: had he given 
them strict justice, he had cleared the nation of them! And the consequences had 
been plain; his son had never been murdered by them, nor the Monarchy 
overwhelmed. It was too much mercy shewn them that was the ruin of his 
posterity, and the ruin of the nation’s peace. One would think the Dissenters 
should not have the face to believe, that we are to be wheedled and canted into 
Peace and Toleration, when they know that they have once requited us with a 
Civil War, and once with an intolerable and unrighteous Persecution, for our 
former civility. 

Nay, to encourage us to be easy with them, it is apparent that they never had 
the upper hand of the Church, but they treated her with all the severity, with all 
the reproach and contempt as was possible! What Peace and what Mercy did 
they shew the loyal Gentry of the Church of England, in the time of their 
triumphant Commonwealth? How did they put all the Gentry of England to 
ransom, whether they were actually in arms for the King or not! making people 
compound for their estates, and starve their families! How did they treat the 
Clergy of the Church of England! sequester the Ministers! devour the patrimony 
of the Church, and divide the spoil, by sharing the Church lands among their 
soldiers, and turning her Clergy out to starve! Just such measures as they have 
meted, should be measured to them again! 

Charity and Love is the known doctrine of the Church of England, and it is 
plain She has put it in practice towards the Dissenters, even beyond what they 
ought [deserved], till She has been wanting to herself, and in effect unkind to her 
own sons: particularly, in the too much lenity of King JAMES I., mentioned 
before. Had he so rooted the Puritans from the face of the land, which he had an 
opportunity early to have done; they had not had the power to vex the Church as 
since they have done. 

In the days of King CHARLES II., how did the Church reward their bloody 
doings, with lenity and mercy! Except the barbarous Regicides of the pretended 
Court of Justice, not a soul suffered, for all the blood in an unnatural war! King 
CHARLES came in all mercy and love, cherished them, preferred them, 
employed them, withheld the rigour of the law; and oftentimes, even against the 


advice of his Parliament, gave them Liberty of Conscience: and how did they 
requite him? With the villainous contrivance to depose and murder him and his 
successor, at the Rye [House] Plot! 

King JAMES [II.], as if mercy was the inherent quality of the Family, began 
his reign with unusual favour to them. Nor could their joining with the Duke of 
MONMOUTH against him, move him to do himself justice upon them. But that 
mistaken Prince, thinking to win them by gentleness and love, proclaimed a 
Universal Liberty to them! and rather discountenanced the Church of England 
than them! How they required him, all the World knows! 

The late reign [WILLIAM III.] is too fresh in the memory of all the World to 
need a comment. How under pretence of joining with the Church in redressing 
some grievances, they pushed things to that extremity, in conjunction with some 
mistaken Gentlemen, as to depose the late King: as if the grievance of the Nation 
could not have been redress but by the absolute ruin of the Prince!Here is an 
instance of their Temper, their Peace, and Charity! 

To what height they carried themselves during the reign of a King of their 
own! how they crope [creeped] into all Places of Trust and Profit! how they 
insinuated themselves into the favour of the King, and were at first preferred to 
the highest Places in the nation! how they engrossed the Ministry! and, above 
all, how pitifully they managed! is too plain to need any remarks. 

But particularly, their Mercy and Charity, the spirit of Union they tell us so 
much of, has been remarkable in Scotland. If any man would see the spirit of a 
Dissenter, let him look into Scotland! There, they made entire conquest of the 
Church! trampled down the sacred Orders and suppressed the Episcopal 
Government, with an absolute, and, as they supposed, irretrievable victory! 
though it is possible, they may find themselves mistaken! 

Now it would be a very proper question to ask their impudent advocate, the 
Observator, “Pray how much mercy and favour did the members of the 
Episcopal Church find in Scotland, from the Scotch Presbyterian Government?” 
and I shall undertake for the Church of England, that the Dissenters shall still 
receives as much here, though they deserve but little. 

In a small treatise of The Sufferings of the Episcopal Clergy in Scotland, it 
will appear what usage they met with! How they not only lost their Livings; but, 
in several places, were plundered and abused in their persons! the Ministers that 
could not conform, were turned out, with numerous families and no 
maintenance, and hardly charity enough left to relieve them with a bit of bread. 
The cruelties of the Party were innumerable, and are not to be attempted in this 
short Piece. 

And now, to prevent the distant cloud which they perceive to hang over their 


heads from England, with a true Presbyterian policy, they put it for a Union of 
Nations! that England might unite their Church with the Kirk of Scotland, and 
their Assembly of Scoth canting Long-Cloaks in our Convocation. What might 
have been, if our Fanatic Whiggish Statesmen continued, GOD only knows! but 
we hope we are out of fear of that now. 

It is alleged by some of the faction, and they have begun to bully us with it, 
that “if we won’t unite them, they will not settle the Crown with us again; but 
when Her Majesty dies, will choose a King for themselves!” 

If they won’t we must make them! and it is not the first time we have let them 
know that we are able! The Crowns of these Kingdoms have not so far disowned 
the Right of Succession, but they may retrieve it again; and if Scotland thinks to 
come off from a Successive to an Electric State of Government; England has not 
promised, not to assist the Right Heir, and put him into possession, without any 
regards to their ridiculous Settlements. 

THESE are the Gentlemen! these their ways of treating the Church, both at 
home and abroad! 


Now let us examine the Reasons they pretend to give, why we should be 
favourable to them? why we should continue and tolerate them among us? 


First. They are very numerous, they say. They are a great part of the nation, and 
we cannot suppress them! 

To this, may be answered, 

First. They are not so numerous as the Protestants in France: and yet the 
French King effectually cleared the nation of them, at once; and we don’t find he 
misses them at home! 

But I am not of the opinion, they are so numerous as is pretended. Their Party 
is more numerous than their Persons; and those mistaken people of the Church 
who are misled and deluded by their wheedling artifices to join with them, make 
their Party the greater: but those will open their eyes when the Government shall 
set heartily about the Work, and come off from them, as some animals, which 
they say, always desert a house when it is likely to fall. 

Secondly. The more numerous, the more dangerous; and therefore the more 
need to suppress them! and GOD has suffered us to bear them as goads in our 
sides, for not utterly extinguishing them long ago. 

Thirdly. If we are to allow them, only because we cannot suppress them; then 
it ought to be tried, Whether we can or not? And I am of opinion, it is easy to be 
done! and could prescribe Ways and Means, if it were proper: but I doubt not the 
Government will find effectual methods for the rooting of the contagion from the 


face of this land. 


Another argument they use, which is this. That this is a time of war, and we have 
need to unite against the common enemy. 


We answer, This common enemy had been no enemy, if they had not made him 
so! He was quiet, in peace, and no way disturbed and encroached upon us; and 
we know no reason we had to quarrel with him. 

But further. We make no question but we are able to deal with this common 
enemy without their help: but why must we unite with them, because of the 
enemy? Will they go over to the enemy, if we do not prevent it, by a Union with 
them? We are very well contented [that] they should! and make no question, we 
shall be ready to deal with them and the common enemy too; and better without 
them than with them! Besides, if we have a common enemy, there is the more 
need to be secure against our private enemies! If there is one common enemy, 
we have the less need to have an enemy in our bowels! 

It was a great argument some people used against suppressing the Old Money, 
that “it was a time of war, and it was too great a risque [risk] for the nation to 
run! If we should not master it, we should be undone!” And yet the sequel 
proved the hazard was not so great, but it might be mastered, and the success 
li.e., of the new coinage] was answerable. The suppressing the Dissenters is not 
a harder work! nor a work of less necessity to the Public! We can never enjoy a 
settled uninterrupted union and tranquility in this nation, till the spirit of 
Whiggism, Faction, and Schism is melted down like the Old Money! 

To talk of difficulty is to frighten ourselves with Chimeras and notions of a 
powerful Party, which are indeed a Party without power. Difficulties often 
appear greater at a distance than when they are searched into with judgment, and 
distinguished from the vapours and shadows that attend them. 

We are not to be frightened with it! This Age is wiser than that, by all our own 
experience, and theirs too! King CHARLES I. had early suppressed this Party, if 
he had taken more deliberate measures! In short, it is not worth arguing, to talk 
of their arms. Their MONMOUTHS, and SHAFTESBURYS, and ARGYLES 
are gone! Their Dutch Sanctuary is at an end! Heaven has made way for their 
destruction! and if we do not close with the Divine occasion, we are to blame 
ourselves! and may hereafter remember, that we had, once, an opportunity to 
serve the Church of England, by extirpating her implacable enemies; and having 
let slip the Minute that Heaven presented, may experimentally complain, Post 
est Occasio CALVO! 


Here are some popular Objections in the way. 


As First, The Queen has promised them, to continue them in their tolerated 
Liberty; and has told us She will be a religious observer of her word. 

What Her Majesty will do, we cannot help! but what, as the Head of the 
Church, she ought to do, is another case. Her Majesty has promised to protect 
and defend the Church of England, and if she cannot effectually do that, without 
the destruction of the Dissenters; she must, of course, dispense with one promise 
to comply with another! 

But to answer this cavil more effectually. Her Majesty did never promise to 
maintain the Toleration to the destruction of the Church; but it was upon 
supposition that it may be compatible with the well-being and safety of the 
Church, which she had declared she would take especial care of. Now if these 
two Interests clash, it is plain Her Majesty’s intentions are to uphold, protect, 
defend, and establish the Church! and this, we conceive is impossible [that is, 
while maintaining the Toleration]. 


Perhaps it may be said, That the Church is in no immediate danger from the 
Dissenters; and therefore it is time enough. 


But this is a weak answer. For first. If the danger be real, the distance of it is no 
argument against, but rather a spur to quicken us to Prevention, lest it be too late 
hereafter. 

And secondly. Here is the opportunity, and the only one perhaps, that ever the 
Church had to secure herself, and destroy her enemies. 

The Representatives of the Nation have now an opportunity! The Time is 
come, which all good men have wished for! that the Gentlemen of England may 
serve the Church of England, now they are protected and encouraged by a 
Church of England Queen! 

What will you do for your Sister in the day that she shall be spoken for? 

If ever you will establish the best Christian Church in the World? 

If ever you will suppress the Spirit of Enthusiasm? 

If ever you will free the nation from the viperous brood that have so long 
sucked the blood of their Mother? 

If ever you will leave your Posterity free from faction and rebellion, this is the 
time. This is the time to pull up this heretical Weed of Sedition, that has so long 
disturbed the Peace of the Church, and poisoned the good corn! 

But, says another hot and cold Objector, This is renewing Fire and Faggot! 
reviving the Act, De heretico comburendo! This will be cruelty in its nature! and 


barbarous to all the World! 

I answer, It is cruelty to kill a snake or a toad in cold blood, but the poison of 
their nature makes it a charity to our neighbours, to destroy those creatures! not 
for any personal injury received, but for prevention; not for the evil they have 
done, but the evil they may do! Serpents, toads, vipers, &c., are noxious to the 
body, and poison the sensitive life: these poison the soul! corrupt our posterity! 
ensnare our children! destroy the vitals of our happiness, our future felicity! and 
contaminate the whole mass! 

Shall any Law be given to such wild creatures! Some beasts are for sport, and 
the huntsmen give them the advantages of ground: but some are knocked on the 
head, by all possible ways of violence and surprise! 

I do not prescribe Fire and Faggot! but as SCIPIO said of Carthage, Delenda 
est Carthago! They are to be rooted out of this nation, if ever we will live in 
peace! serve GOD! or enjoy our own! As for the manner, I leave it to those 
hands, who have a Right to execute GOD’S Justice on the Nation’s and the 
Church’s enemies. 

But, if we must be frighted from this Justice, under the[se] specious pretences, 
and odious sense of cruelty; nothing will be effected! It will be more barbarous 
to our own children and dear posterity, when they shall reproach their fathers, as 
we ours, and tell us[!], “You had an Opportunity to root out this cursed race 
from the World, under the favour and protection of a True Church of England 
Queen! and out of your foolish pity, you spared them: because, forsooth, you 
would not be cruel! And now our Church is suppressed and persecuted, our 
Religion trampled under foot, our estates plundered; our persons imprisoned, and 
dragged to gaols, gibbets, and scaffolds! Your sparing this Amalekite race is our 
destruction! Your mercy to them, proves cruelty to your poor posterity!” 

How just will such reflections be, when our posterity shall fall under the 
merciless clutches of this uncharitable Generation! when our Church shall be 
swallowed up in Schism, Faction, Enthusiasm, and Confusion! when our 
Government shall be devolved upon Foreigners, and our Monarchy dwindled 
into a Republic! 

It would be more rational for us, if we must spare this Generation, to summon 
our own to a general massacre: and as we have brought them into the World free, 
to send them out so; and not betray them to destruction by our supine 
negligence, and then cry “It is mercy!” 

Moses was a merciful meek man; and yet with what fury did he run through 
the camp, and cut the throats of three and thirty thousand of his dear Israelites 
that were fallen into idolatry. What was the reason? It was mercy to the rest, to 
make these examples! to prevent the destruction of the whole army. 


How many millions of future souls, [shall] we save from infection and 
delusion, if the present race of Poisoned Spirits were purged from the face of the 
land! 


It is vain to trifle in this matter! The light foolish handling of them by mulcts, 
fines, &c.; ‘tis their glory and their advantage! If the Gallows instead of the 
Counter, and the galleys instead of the fines; were the reward of going to a 
conventicle, to preach or hear, there would not be so many sufferers! The spirit 
of martyrdom is over! They that will go to church to be chosen Sheriffs and 
Mayors, would go to forty churches, rather than be hanged! 

If one severe Law were made, and punctually executed, that Whoever was 
found at a Conventicle should be banished the nation, and the Preacher be 
hanged; we should soon see an end of the tale! They would all come to church 
again, and one Age [generation] would make us all One again! 

To talk of Five Shillings a month for not coming to the Sacrament, and One 
Shilling per week, for not coming to Church: this is such a way of converting 
people as was never known! This is selling them a liberty to transgress, for so 
much money! 

If it be not a crime, why don’t we give them full license? and if it be, no price 
ought to compound for the committing of it! for that is selling a liberty to people 
to sin against GOD and the Government! 

If it be a crime of the highest consequence, both against the peace and welfare 
of the nation, the Glory of GOD, the good of the Church, and the happiness of 
the soul: let us rank it among capital offences! and let it receive punishment in 
proportion to it! 

We hang men for trifles, and banish them for things not worth naming; but 
that an offence against GOD and the Church, against the welfare of the World, 
and the dignity of Religion shall be bought off for FIVE SHILLINGS: this is 
such a shame to a Christian Government, that it is with regret I transmit it to 
posterity. 

If men sin against GOD, affront His ordinances, rebel against His Church, and 
disobey the precepts of their superiors; let them suffer, as such capital crimes 
deserve! so will Religion flourish, and this divided nation be once again united. 

And yet the title of barbarous and cruel will soon be taken off from this Law 
too. I am not supposing that all the Dissenters in England should be hanged or 
banished. But as in case of rebellions and insurrections, if a few of the 
ringleaders suffer, the multitude are dismissed; so a few obstinate people being 
made examples, there is no doubt but the severity of the Law would find a stop 
in the compliance of the multitude. 


To make the reasonableness of this matter out of question, and more 
unanswerably plain, let us examine for what it is, that this nation is divided into 
Parties and factions? and let us see how they can justify a Separation? or we of 
the Church of England can justify our bearing the insults and inconveniences of 
the Party. 

One of their leading Pastors, and a man of as much learning as most among 
them, in his Answer to a Pamphlet entitled An Enquiry into the Occasional 
Conformity, hath these words, p. 27: “Do the Religion of the Church and the 
Meeting Houses make two religions? Wherein do they differ? The Substance of 
the same Religion is common to them both, and the Modes and Accidents are the 
things in which only they differ.” P. 28: “Thirty-nine Articles are given us for 
the Summary of our Religion: thirty-six contain the Substance of it, wherein we 
agree; three are additional Appendices, about which we have some differences.” 

Now, if as, by their own acknowledgment, the Church of England is a true 
Church; and the difference is only in a few “Modes and Accidents”: why should 
we expect that they will suffer the gallows and galleys, corporal punishment and 
banishment, for these trifles? There is no question, but they will be wiser! Even 
their own principles won’t bear them out in it! 

They will certainly comply with the Laws, and with Reason! And though, at 
the first, severity may seem hard, the next Age will feel nothing of it! the 
contagion will be rooted out. The disease being cured, there will be no need of 
the operation! But if they should venture to transgress, and fall into the pit; all 
the World must condemn their obstinacy, as being without ground from their 
own principles. 

Thus the pretence of cruelty will be taken off, and the Party actual suppressed; 
and the disquiets they have so often brought upon the Nation, prevented. 


Their numbers and their wealth make them haughty; and that is so far from being 
an argument to persuade us to forbear them, that it is a warning to us, without 
any more delay, to reconcile them to the Unity of the Church, or remove them 
from us. 

At present, Heaven be praised! they are not so formidable as they have been, 
and it is our own fault if ever we suffer them to be so! Providence and the 
Church of England seem to join in this particular, that now, the Destroyers of the 
Nation’s Peace may be overturned! and to this end, the present opportunity 
seems to put into our hands. 

To this end, Her present Majesty seems reserved to enjoy the Crown, that the 
Ecclesiastic as well as Civil Rights of the Nation may be restored by her hand. 

To this end, the face of affairs has received such a turn in the process of a few 


months as never has been before. The leading men of the Nation, the universal 
cry of the People, the unanimous request of the Clergy agree in this, that the 
Deliverance of our Church is at hand! 

For this end, has Providence given such a Parliament! such a Convocation! 
such a Gentry! and such a Queen! as we never had before. 


And what may be the consequences of a neglect of such opportunities? The 
Succession of the Crown has but a dark prospect! Another Dutch turn may make 
the hopes of it ridiculous, and the practice impossible! Be the House of our 
future Princes ever so well inclined, they will be Foreigners! Many years will be 
spent in suiting the Genius of Strangers to this Crown, and the Interests of the 
Nation! and how many Ages it may be, before the English throne be filled with 
so much zeal and candour, so much tenderness and hearty affection to the 
Church, as we see it now covered with, who can imagine? 

It is high time, then, for the friends of the Church of England to think of 
building up and establishing her in such a manner, that she may be no more 
invaded by Foreigners, nor divided by factions, schisms, and error. 

If this could be done by gentle and easy methods, I should be glad! but the 
wound is corroded, the vitals begin to mortify, and nothing but amputation of 
members can complete the cure! All the ways of tenderness and compassion, all 
persuasive arguments have been made use of in vain! 


The humour of the Dissenters has so increased among the people, that they hold 
the Church in defiance! and the House of GOD is an abomination among them! 
Nay, they have brought up their posterity in such prepossessed aversion to our 
Holy Religion, that the ignorant mob think we are all idolaters and worshippers 
of BAAL! and account it a sin to come within the walls of our churches! The 
primitive Christians were not more shy of a heathen temple, or of meat offered 
to idols; nor the Jews, or swine’s flesh, than some of our Dissenters are of the 
church and the Divine Service solemnized therein. 

The Obstinacy must be rooted out, with the profession of it! While the 
Generation are left at liberty daily to affront GOD Almighty, and dishonour His 
holy worship; we are wanting in our duty to GOD, and to our Mother the Church 
of England. 

How can we answer it to GOD! to the Church! and to our posterity; to leave 
them entangled with Fanaticism! Error, and Obstinacy, in the bowels of the 
nation? to leave them an enemy in their streets, that, in time, may involve them 
in the same crimes, and endanger the utter extirpation of the Religion of the 
Nation! 


What is the difference betwixt this, and being subject to the power of the 
Church of Rome? from whence we have reformed. If one be an extreme to the 
one hand, and one on another: it is equally destructive to the Truth to have errors 
settled among us, let them be of what nature they will! Both are enemies of our 
Church, and of our peace! and why should it not be as criminal to admit an 
Enthusiast as a Jesuit? why should the Papist with his Seven Sacraments be 
worse than the Quaker with no Sacraments at all? Why should Religious Houses 
be more intolerable than Meeting Houses? 

Alas, the Church of England! What with Popery on one hand, and Schismatics 
on the other, how has She been crucified between two thieves. NOW, LET US 
CRUCIFY THE THIEVES! 

Let her foundations be established upon the destruction of her enemies! The 
doors of Mercy being always open to the retumming part of the deluded people, let 
the obstinate be ruled with the rod of iron! 

Let all true sons of so holy and oppressed a Mother, exasperated by her 
afflictions, harden their hearts against those who have oppressed her! 


And may God Almighty put it into the hearts of all the friends of Truth, to lift up 
a Standard against Pride and ANTICHRIST! that the Posterity of the Sons of 
Error may be rooted out from the face of this land, for ever! 


A VINDICATION OF THE PRESS 


OR, AN ESSAY ON THE USEFULNESS OF WRITING, &C. 


The very great Clamour against some late Performances or Authorship, and the 
unpresidented Criticisms introduc’d, render a Treatise on the Usefulness of 
Writing in general so absolutely necessary, that the Author of this Essay has not 
the least Apprehensions of Displeasure from the most inveterate, but on the 
contrary, doubts not an Approbation, even of the Great Mr. Dennis. 

For the Usefulness of Writing in the Church, I shall trace back to the Annals 
of our Saviour and his Apostles. Had not Writing been at that Time in use, what 
Obscurity might we reasonably have expected the whole World would have 
labour’d under at this Day? when, notwithstanding the Infidels possess such vast 
Regions, and Religion in its Purity shines but in a small Quarter of the Globe. 
‘Tis easy-to imagine, that without the New-Testament every Person of 
excellency in Literature, and compleat in Hypocrisy, either out of Interest, or 
other worldly Views, would have taken the Liberty to deny the most Sacred 
Traditions, and to have impos’d upon the Populace as many Religions as they 
pleas’d, and that the ignorant Multitude would easily acquiesce, as they do in 
Turkey, and other distant Parts of the World, which deny the Divinity of our 
Saviour. 

What fatal Errors, Schisms, and concomitant Evils would have been 
introduc’d, must be apparent to all Persons of the least Penetration. The Quakers 
might at this Time possibly have been our National Church, and our present 
Happiness, with regard to those Considerations, can no way be more lively and 
amply demonstrated than in taking a step at once from Mr. Penn’s Conventicle 
to the Cathedral Church of St. Pauls. 

The Regularity and heavenly Decorum of the latter, give an Awe and 
Transport to the Audience at the same time they ornament Religion; and the 
Confusion of the former fully shews, that as it only serves to amuse a Crowd of 
ignorant Wretches, unless meerly with temporal Views (Sectarists generally 
calculating Religion for their Interests) so it gives a License to all manner of 
Indecencies, and the Congregations usually resort thither with the same Regard 
as a Rake of the Town would do to Mother Wybourn’s, or any publick Place of 
Diversion. 

Whether it be not natural to have expected a Confusion in the Church, equal to 


that of the worst Sectaries in the World, had not the Use of Waiting been early 
attain’d and practis’d, I appeal to the Breast of every unprejudic’d Reader; and if 
so, how infinitely happy are we by the Use of our Sacred Writings, which clear 
up the Cloud of Ignorance and Error, and give a Sanction to our Religion, 
besides the Satisfaction we of the Church of England have in this felicitous 
Contemplation, that our Religion, since the Reformation, strictly observ’d, is the 
nearest that of our Saviour and his Apostles of any Profession of Faith upon 
Earth. 

‘Tis owing to Writing, that we enjoy the purest Religion in the World, and 
exclusive of it, there would have been no possibility of transmitting down 
entirely those valuable Maxims of Solomon, and the Sufferings of the Righteous 
Job, in the old Testament; which are so extensive to all Parts and Stations of 
Life, that as they are infinitely preferable to all other Writings of the Kind, so 
they afford the greatest Comfort and Repose in the Vicisitudes incident to 
Humane Nature. 

How far Theology is improv’d from those inestimable Writings, I need not to 
enlarge, since it is highly conspicuous that they are the Foundation of all Divine 
Literature; and how ignorant and imperfect we should have been without them, 
is no great difficulty to explain; and who can sufficiently admire the Psalter of 
David, which fills the Soul with Rapture, and gives an Anticipation of sublimest 
Joys. 

Besides the Advantages of Sacred Writings in the Cause of Religion; 

‘tis chiefly owing to Writing, that we have our most valuable 
Liberties preserv’d; and ‘tis observable, that the Liberty of the 
Press is no where restrain’d but in Roman Catholick Countries, or 
Kingdoms, or States Exercising an Absolute Power. 

In the Kingdom of France Writings relating to the Church and State are 
prohibited upon the severest Penalties, and the Consequences of those Laws are 
very Obvious to all Persons of Discernment here; they serve to secure the 
Subject in the utmost Obscurity, and as it were Effect an entire Ignorance, 
whereby an exorbitant Power is chearfully submitted to, and a perfect Obedience 
paid to Tyranny; and the Ignorance and Superstition of these People so 
powerfully prevail, that the greatest Oppressor is commonly the most entirely 
Belov’d, which I take to be sufficiently ently Illustrated in the late Lewis the 
Fourteenth, whose Arbitrary Government was so far from Diminishing the 
Affections of his Subjects, that it highten’d their Esteem for their Grand 
Monarch. 

But of late the populace of France are not so perfectly enclouded with 
Superstition, and if a young Author can pretend to Divine, I think it is easy to 


foresee that the papal Power will in a very short space be considerably lessen’d 
if not in a great measure disregarded in that Kingdom, by the intestine Jarrs and 
Discords of their Parties for Religion, and the Desultory Judgments of the most 
considerable Prelates. 

The best Support of an Arbitrary Power is undoubtedly Ignorance, and this 
cannot be better cultivated than by an Absolute Denial of Printing; the 
Oppressions of the Popularity cannot be thoroughly Stated, or Liberty in general 
Propagated without the use of the Press in some measure, and therefore the 
Subjects must inevitably submit to such Ordinances as an Ambitious or Ignorant 
Monarch and his Tyrannical Council shall think fit to impose upon them, how 
Arbitrary soever: And the Hands of the Patriots and Men of Eminence who 
should Illuminate the Age, and open the Eyes of the deluded People are thereby 
tied up, and the Infelicity of the Populace so compleat that they are incapable of 
either seeing their approaching Misery, or having a redress of present 
Grievances. 

In Constantinople I think they have no such thing as Printing allow’d on any 
Account whatsoever; all their Publick Acts relating to the Church and State are 
recorded in Writing by expert Amanuensis’s, so very strict are the Divan and 
great Council of the Sultan in prohibiting the Publication of all manner of 
Writings: They are very sensible had Persons a common Liberty of stating their 
own Cases, they might Influence the Publick so far, that the Yoke of Tyranny 
must sink if not be rendred insupportable; and this is regarded in all Kingdoms 
and Countries upon Earth Govern’d by a Despotick Power. 

To what I have already offer’d in favour of the Press, there may be Exceptions 
taken by some Persons in the World; and as it is my Intentions to solve all 
Objections that may be rais’d to what I advance, as I proceed, I think I cannot 
too early make known, that I am apprehensive the following Observations may 
be made; viz. that a general License of the Press is of such a fatal Tendency, that 
it causes Uneasinesses in the State, Confusions in the Church, and is destructive 
sometimes even to Liberty, by putting the ruling Powers upon making Laws of 
Severity, on a Detection of ill Designs against the State, otherwise never 
intended. 

In answer to which, I shall give the following Particulars: In respect to 
Uneasinesses in the State, it may not be amiss to premise, that it is esteem’d by 
Men of Penetration, no small Wisdom in the present Administration, to bestow 
Preferments on the brightest and most enterprising Authors of the Age; but 
whether it be so much out of a Regard to the Service they are capable of to the 
State in their Employs, as to their Writing for the Government, and to answer 
treasonable Pamphlets, poison’d Pens, &c. I do not take upon me to determine. I 


must confess, where a Faction prevails, it gives a sensible Monarch some Pain to 
see Disafection propagated by the Press, without any manner of Restraint; but 
then, on the other Hand, such a Ruler is thereby let into the Secrets of the 
Faction, he may with facility penetrate into their deepest Intrigues, and be 
enabled to avert an impending Storm. Upon approach of a Rebellion, he will be 
thoroughly sensible from what Quarter his greatest Danger is to be expected, 
whereby it will be entirely his own Fault, if he be without a sufficient Guard 
against it, which he could not be appriz’d of (with any certainty) without a 
general Liberty of Writing: And tho’ Slander must occasion a great deal of 
Uneasiness to a crown’d Head, the Power of bestowing Favours on Friends only 
is no small Satisfaction to the Prince, and a sufficient Punishment to his 
Enemies. And it is my Opinion, that the Grand Sultan, and other Eastern 
Potentates, would be in a great deal less danger of Deposing, (a Practice very 
frequent of late) if in some measure a Liberty of Writing was allow’d; for the 
Eyes of the People would be open, as well for as against their Prince, and their 
fearing a worse Evil should succeed, might make them easy under a present 
Oppression. 

As for Confusion in the Church, I look upon this to be the greatest Objection 
that can be raised; but then it must be allow’d, that without Writing the 
Reformation (the Glory of our Religion) could never have been effected; and in 
respect to religious Controversies, tho’ I own they are seldom attended with 
good Consequences, yet I must beg leave to observe, that as the Age we now 
live in, is more bright and shining in substantial Literature than any preceding 
Century, so the generality of Mankind are capable of judging with such an 
Exactness as to avoid a Bad; not but, I confess, I think many of the Persons 
concern’d in the Controversy lately on foot, with relation to the Bishop of 
Bangor’s Sermon, preach’d before His Majesty, deserve to be stigmatiz’d, as 
well for their indecent Heat, as for the Latitude taken with regard to the Holy 
Scriptures. And for the last Objection, I never knew that Writing was any ways 
destructive to Liberty, unless it was in a Pamphlet, [entitled King-Killing no 
Murder] which ‘tis said occasion’d the Death of Oliver Cromwel. 

These are the Uses of Writings in the Church and the State, with Answers to 
such Objections as may be made against them, not to mention particularly in 
respect to the former, the Writings of the Fathers, and even of some Heathen 
Philosophers, such as Seneca, &c. And besides the valuable Performances of our 
most eminent Divines in all Ages, as Dr. Taylor, Bishop Usher, Tillotson, 
Beveridge &c. and The whole Duty of Man, &c. in our private Devotions. I now 
proceed to the Uses in Arts and Sciences. 

How much Posterity will be oblig’d to the Great Sir Isaac Newton and Doctor 


Flamstead for their Mathematical Writings, is more easy to imagine than the 
Improvements which may be made from thence; there’s a great deal of Reason 
to believe, that if a future Age produces a Successor to Sir Isaac, (at present I 
take it, there’s none in the World) that not only the Longitude at Sea will be 
discover’d, but the perpetual Motion, so many Ages sought after, found out. 

How much are the Gentlemen of the Law oblig’d to my Lord Littleton’s 
Institutes and Coke’s Commentaries thereupon? Writing in this Profession is 
esteem’d so Essential, that there’s seldom a Judge quits the Stage of Life, 
without a voluminous Performance, as a Legacy to the World, and there’s rarely 
a Term without some Production of the Press: The Numbers of these Writings 
are very much augmented by the various Reports of Cases from Time to Time 
made; and these seem to be entirely necessary by way of Precedent, as a discreet 
and cautious Justice will not take upon him to determine a Cause of difficulty 
without the Authority of a Precedent. 

And in the Practice of Physick, are not the present Professors infinitely 
obliged to the Discoveries and Recipes of Aristotle, Galen, &c? How much the 
World is oblig’d to the Declamations of Tully, Cicero, for Oratory; to the famous 
Writings of Milton for the Foundation of Divine Poetry; Poetry in general is 
improv’d from the Writings of Chaucer, Spencer, and others; Dramatick 
Entertainments perfected by Shakespear; our Language and Poetry refin’d by 
Dryden; the Passions rais’d by Otway; the Inclination mov’d by Cowley; and the 
World diverted by Hudibras, (not to mention the Perfections of Mr. Addison, 
and several others of this Age) I leave to the Determination of every impartial 
Reader. 

‘Tis by Writing that Arts and Sciences are Cultivated, Navigation and 
Commerce (by which alone Wealth is attain’d) to the most distant parts of the 
World Improv’d, Geography Compleated, the Languages, Customs and Manners 
of Foreign Nations known; and there is scarce any one Mechanick calling of 
Note or Signification, but Treatises have been written upon, to transmit the 
valuable Observations of Ingenious Artificers to the latest Posterity. 

There might be innumerable Instances given of the Advantages of Writings in 
all Cases, but I shall satisfy my self with the particulars already advanc’d, and 
proceed to such Objections, as I am apprehensive may be made relating to the 
Writings last mentioned. First, it may be Objected that the numerous Writings 
tend more to confound the Reader, than to inform him; to this I answer, that it is 
impossible there can be many Writings produced, but there must be some 
valuable Informations communicated, easy to be Collected by a judicious 
Reader; tho’ there may be a great deal superfluous, and notwithstanding it is a 
considerable Charge to purchase a useful Library, (the greatest Grievance) yet 


we had better be at that Expence, than to have no Books publish’d, and 
consequently no Discoveries; the same Reason may be given where Books in the 
Law, Physick, &c. are imperfect in some Part, and tend to the misleading 
Persons; for of two Evils the old Maxim is, always chuse the least. The only 
Objection that I do not take upon me to Defend, is, that against Lewd and 
obscene Poetry in general; (for sometimes the very great Wit may make it 
excuseable) which in my Opinion will admit of but a slender Apology in its 
Defence. 

The use of Writing is Illustrated in the following Lines, which conclude my 
first Head of this Essay. 

By ancient Writing Knowledge is convey’d, 
Of famous Arts the best Foundation laid; 
By these the Cause of Liberty remains, 
Are Nations free’d from Arbitrary Chains, 
From Errors still our Church is purified, 
The State maintained, with justice on its Side. 

I now advance to my second Particular, Criticism. 

The fatal Criticism or Damnation which the Writings of some Authors meet 
with thro’ their Obscurity, want of Friends and Interest in the World, &c. is very 
discouraging to the Productions of Literature: It is the greatest difficulty 
immaginable, for an obscure Person to Establish a Reputation in any sort of 
Writing; he’s a long time in the same Condition with Sisyphus, rolling a heavy 
Stone against an aspiring Mount which perpetually descends again; it must be to 
his benign Stars, some lucky Subject suiting the Humour of the Times, more 
than the Beauty of his Performance, which he will be oblig’d for his Rise: And 
in this Age Persons in general, are so Estrang’d from bare Merit, that an Author 
destitute of Patronage will be equally Unsuccessful to a Person without Interest 
at Court, (and you’ll as rarely find the Friendship of an Orestes, as the Chastity 
of Penelope) When a Man of Fortune has no other Task, than to give out a stupid 
Performance to be of his own Composing, and he’s immediately respected as a 
Celebrated Writer: And if a Man has the good Fortune to hit the capricious 
Humour of the Age; after he has attained a Reputation with the utmost 
Difficulty, he’s sure to meet with the severest Treatment, from a herd of 
Malicious and Implacable Scriblers. 

This was the Case of the late Mr. Dryden, a Man for Learning and universal 
Writing in Poetry, perhaps the Greatest that England has produc’d; he was 
Persecuted by Envy, with the utmost Inveteracy for many Years in Succession: 
And is the Misfortune at this Juncture of Mr. Pope, a Person tho’ Inferior to Mr. 
Dryden, yet speaking Impartially has few Superiors in this Age: From these 


Considerations it is Evident, (tho’ it seems a Paradox) that it is a Reputation to 
be Scandaliz’d, as a Person in all Cases of this Nature is allow’d some Merit, 
when Envy attacks him, and the World might not be sensible of it in General, 
without a publick Encounter in Criticism; and many Authors would be Buried in 
Oblivion were they not kept alive by Clamours against their Performances. 

The Criticks in this Age are arriv’d to that consummate Pitch of ill-nature, that 
they’ll by no means permit any Person the favour to Blunder but their mighty 
selves, and are in all respects, except the Office of a Critick, in some measure ill 
Writers; I have known an unnatural Brother of the Quill causless condemn 
Language in the Writings of other Persons, when his own has really been the 
meanest; to Accuse others of Inconsistency with the utmost Vehemence, when 
his own Works have not been without their A‘ra’s, and to find fault with every 
Line in a Poem, when he has been wholly at a loss to Correct, or at least not 
capable of Writing one single Page of it. 

There are another sort of Criticks, which are equally ill-natur’d to these I have 
mention’d, tho’ in all other respects vastly inferior to them: They are such as no 
sooner hear of a Performance compos’d by a Juvenile Author, or one not hitherto 
known in the way of Writing he has undertaken; but immediately without 
reading a Line give it a Stamp of Damnation; (not considering that the first 
Performance of an Author in any way of Writing done carefully, is oftentimes 
the best) and if they had thoroughly perus’d it, they were no ways capable of 
Judging of either the Sense, Language, or Beauty of any one Paragraph; and 
what is still worse, these ignorant Slanderers of Writings frequently take what 
other Persons report for Authority, who know as little, or perhaps are more 
Ignorant than themselves, so little Regard have they to the Reputation of an 
Author. 

And sometimes you’ll find a pert Bookseller give himself the Airs of Judging 
a Performance so far, as to Condemn the Correctness of what he knows nothing 
of these there’s a pretender to Authorship in the City, who Rules the young Fry 
of Biblioples about the Royal-Exchange. 

But the Booksellers in general, (tho’ they commonly Judge of the 
Goodness of Writings, by the greatness of the Sale,) are Very sensible 
that their greatest Security in respect to the Performance of any 
Work, is the Qualification of the Person that Composes it, the 
Confidence they can Repose in him; his Capacity, Industry and 
Veracity; And the Author’s Reputation is so far concern’d in a 
Performance, which he owns that the Bookseller will sooner rely upon 
that, than his own Judgment. 

To descend still to a lower Order of Criticks, you’ll find very few Coffee- 


Houses in this opulent City without an illiterate Mechanick, Commenting upon 
the most material Occurrences, and Judging the Actions of the greatest Councils 
in Europe, and rarely a Victualing House, but you meet with a Tinker, a Cobler, 
or a Porter, Criticizing upon the Speeches of Majesty, or the Writings of the 
most celebrated Men of the Age. 

This is entirely owing to Party, and there is such a Contagion diffuses it self 
thro’ the greatest Part of the World at this Time, that it is impossible for a Man 
to acquire a universal Character in Writing, as it is inconsistent for him to 
engage in Writings for both Parties at one and the same Time, (whatever he may 
do alternately) without which such a Character is not attainable; and these 
contending Parties carry Things to that Extremity, that they’ ll by no means allow 
the least Merit in the most perfect Author, who adheres to the opposite Side; his 
Performances will be generally unheeded, if not blasted, and frequently damn’d, 
as if, like Coelus, he were capable of producing nothing but Monsters; he shall 
be in all Respects depress’d and debas’d, at the same time an illiterate Scribler, 
an auspicious Ideot of their own (with whose Nonsense they are never sated) 
shall be extoll’d to the Skies: Herein, if a Man has all the Qualifications 
necessary in Poetry, as an Elegance of Style, an Excellency of Wit, and a 
Nobleness of Thought; were Master of the most surprizing Turns, fine Similies, 
and of universal Learning, yet he shall be despis’d by the Criticks, and rang’d 
amongst the damn’d Writers of the Times. 

The Question first ask’d is, whether an Author is a Whig or a Tory; if he be a 
Whig, or that Party which is in Power, his Praise is resounded, he’s presently 
cried up for an excellent Writer; if not, he’s mark’d as a Scoundrel, a perpetual 
Gloom hangs over his Head; if he was Master of the sublime Thoughts of 
Addison, the easy flowing Numbers of Pope, the fine Humour of Garth, the 
beautiful Language of Rowe, the Perfection of Prior, the Dialogue of Congreve, 
and the Pastoral of Phillips, he must nevertheless submit to a mean Character, if 
not expect the Reputation of an Illitterate. 

Writings for the Stage are of late so very much perverted by the Violence of 
Party, that the finest Performance, without Scandal, cannot be supported; 
Shakespear and Ben Johnson, were they, now living, would be wholly at a Loss 
in the Composure of a Play suitable to the Taste of the Town; without a 
promiscuous heap of Scurrility to expose a Party, or, what is more detestable, 
perhaps a particular Person, no Play will succeed, and the most execrable 
Language, in a Comedy, produc’d at this Time, shall be more applauded than the 
most beautiful Turns in a Love for Love: Such are the Hardships a Dramatick- 
Poet has to struggle with, that either Obscenity, Party, or Scandal must be his 
Theme, and after he has performed his utmost in either of these Ways, without a 


powerful Interest, he’ll have more Difficulty in the bringing his Play upon the 
Theatre than in the Writing, and sometimes never be able to accomplish it. 

These are the Inconveniencies which Writers for the Stage labour under, 
besides ‘tis observable, that an obsequious prolifick Muse generally meets with a 
worse Reception than a petulant inanimate Author; and when a Poet has finished 
his Labours, so that he has brought his Play upon the Stage, the best 
Performance has oftentimes the worst Success, for which I need only instance 
Mr. Congreve’s Way of the World, a Comedy esteem’d by most Persons capable 
of judging, no way inferior to any of his other Performances. 

A Choice of Actors, next to Interest and Popularity, is the greatest Advantage 
to a new Play: If a Stage-Poet has the Misfortune not to have a sufficient 
Influence over the Managers of the Theatres to make a Nomination, his 
Performance must very much suffer; and if he cannot entirely Command his 
Theatre, and Season for bringing it on, it will be perfectly slaughter’d; and a 
certain Theatre has lately acquir’d the Name of a Slaughter-House, but whether 
more for the Stupidity of its Poets than its Actors, I do not pretend to determine; 
but certain it is, that Acting is the Life of all Dramatick-Performances. And tho’ 
an indifferent Play may appear tolerable, with good Acting, it is impossible a 
bad one can afford any Entertainment, when perform’d by an incompleat Set of 
Comedians. 

In respect to Writings in general, there is an unaccountable Caprice in 
abundance of Persons, to Condemn or Commend a Performance meerly by a 
Name. The Names of some Writers will effectually recommend, without making 
an Examination into the Merit of the Work; and the Names of other Persons, 
equally qualified for Writing, and perhaps of greater Learning than the Former, 
shall be sufficient to Damn it; and all this is owing either to some lucky Accident 
of writing apposite to the Humour of the Town, (wherein an agreeable Season 
and a proper Subject are chiefly to be regarded) or to Prejudice, but most 
commonly the Former. 

It is a Misfortune to Authors both in Prose and Verse, who are reduc’d to a 
Necessity of constant writing for a Subsistence, that the numerous Performances, 
publish’d by them, cannot possibly be so correct as they might be, could more 
Time be afforded in the Composure. By this Means there is sometimes just room 
for Criticism upon the best of their Productions, and these Gentlemen, 
notwithstanding it be never so contrary to their Inclinations, are entirely oblig’d 
to prostrate their Pens to the Town, as Ladies of Pleasure do their Bodies; tho’ 
herein, in respect to Party, it is to be observ’d, that a Bookseller and an Author 
may very well be allow’d occasionally to be of either Party, or at least, that they 
should be permitted the Liberty of Writing and Printing of either Side for Bread, 


free from Ignominy; and as getting Money is the chief Business of the World, so 
these Measures cannot by any means be esteem’d Unjust or Disreputable, with 
regard to the several Ways of accumulating Wealth, introduc’d in Exchange- 
Alley, and at the other End of the Town. 

It is a common Practice with some Persons in the World, either to prefix the 
Name of a Mecanas in the Front of their Performances, or to obtain 
recommendatory Lines from some Person of excellency in Writing, as a 
Protection against Criticism; and there is nothing more frequent than to see a 
mean Performance (especially if it be done by a Man of Figure) with this Guard. 

‘Tis true, the worst Performances have the greatest occasion of these 
Ramparts, but then the Person who takes upon him to Recommend, must have 
such an absolute Authority and Influence over the generality of Mankind, as to 
silence all Objections, or else it will have a contrary Turn, by promoting a 
Criticism as well upon the Author as upon himself; for which Reason it is very 
hazardous for a Person in a middle Station (tho’ he have never so great a 
Reputation in Writing) to engage in the Recommendation of the Writings of 
others. 

The severe Treatment which the brightest Men of the Age have met with from 
the Criticks, is sufficient to deter all young Gentlemen from entring the Lists of 
Writing; and was not the World in general more good-natur’d and favourable to 
youthful Performances than the Criticks, there would be no such thing as a 
Succession of Writings; whereas, by that Means, and his present Majesty’s 
Encouragement, Literature is in a flourishing Condition, and Poetry seems to 
improve more at this Time than it has done in any preceding Reign, except that 
of King Charles II. when there was a Rochester, a Sidley, a Buckingham, &c. 
And (setting aside Party) what the World may hope from a_ generous 
Encouragement of polite Writing, I take to be very conspicuous from Mr. Pope’s 
Translation of Homer, notwithstanding the malicious and violent Criticisms of a 
certain Gentleman in its Disfavour. 

In the religious Controversy of late depending, Criticisms have been carried to 
that height, that some Persons have pretended to fix false Grammer on one of the 
most celebrated Writers perhaps at this Time in Europe, but how justly, I leave 
to the Determination of those who have perused the Bishop’s incomparable 
Answer; but admitting his Lordship had permitted an irregularity of Grammer to 
pass unobser’d [typo for “unobserv’d”?], he is not the first of his Sacred 
Character that has done it, and small Errors of this kind are easily looked over, 
where the Nominative Case is at a distance from the Verb, or a Performance is 
done in haste, the Case of the Bishop against so many powerful Adversaries. 
Besides, it is apparent and well known, that a certain Person [Mr. Lessey, now 


with the Chevalier.] in the World, who has a very great Reputation in Writing, 
never regards the strict Rules of Grammer in any of his Performances. 

It is a Satisfaction to Authors of tender Date, to see their Superiors thus 
roughly handled by the Criticks; a young Writer in Divinity will not think his 
Case desperate, when the shining Bangor has met with such malevolent 
Treatment; neither must a youthful Poet be uneasy at a severe Criticism, when 
the Great Mr. Addison, Rowe and Pope have been treated with the utmost 
Scurrility. 

These Men of Eminence sitting easy with a load of Calumny, is a sufficient 
Consolation to Inferiors under the most despicable Usage, and there is this 
satisfactory Reflection, that perhaps the most perfect Work that ever was 
compos’d, if not so entirely correct, but there may be some room for Criticism 
by a Man of consummate Learning; for there is nothing more common than to 
find a Man, (if not wholly blind) over opiniated in respect to his own 
Performances, and too exact in a Scrutiny into the Writings of others. 

The ill Nature attending Criticism I take to be greater now than in any Age 
past; a Man’s Defects in Writing shall not only be expos’d, but all the personal 
Infamy heap’d upon him that is possible; his Descent and Education shall be 
scandaliz’d, (as if a fine Performance was the worse for the Author’s Parentage) 
his good Name villified, a History of the Transactions of his whole Life, and 
oftentimes a great deal more, shall be written, as if the were a Candidate setting 
up in a Burough for Member of Parliament, not an airy[?] or loose Action shall 
be omitted, and neither the Sacred Gown, nor the greatest Dignity shall be 
exempted; but there is this Consideration which sways the sensible part of 
Mankind, viz. a Man of Excellency in Writing his being generally a Person of 
more Vivacity than the common Herd, and consequently the more extraordinary 
Actions in him are allowable; yet, nevertheless, I think it consistent with 
Prudence for an Author, when he has the good fortune to compose a Piece, 
which he’s assur’d will occasion Envy and Criticism, to write his own Life at the 
same Time with it, tho’ it be a little extravagant and the method is unusual, to 
prevent an ill-natur’d doing thereof by the Hand of another Person. 

According to the old Maxim, Get a Reputation, and lye a Bed, not to mention 
how many lye a Bed before they can attain it, according to the humorous Turn of 
the late ingenious Mr. Farqubar; but there’s at this Time a greater necessity for a 
Man to be wakeful, when he has acquir’d a Reputation, than at any Time before; 
he’ll find abundantly more difficulty attend the Securing than the Attaining of 
the greatest Reputation; he’ll meet with Envy from every Quarter; Malice will 
pursue him in all his undertakings, and if he makes any manner of Defence, he 
cannot commence it too soon, tho’ it is not always prudential to shew an open 


Resentment, even to the utmost ill Treatment. 

If a Man be so considerable as to be thought worthy of Criticism, a luducrous 
Reprimand is always preferable to a serious Answer; returning Scurrility with 
Comic-Satyr will gaul an ill-natur’d Adversary beyond any ‘Treatment 
whatsoever; his Spleen will encrease equal to any Poison, his Rage keep within 
no Bounds, and at length his Passion will not only destroy his own Performance, 
but himself likewise: And this I take to be natural in our modern Criticks. 

The Business of these Gentlemen is to set the ignorant Part of Mankind right, 
In correcting the Errors of pretending Authors, and exposing of Impositions, 
whereby who has Learning and Merit, and who has not, may be so apparent, that 
the World may not misplace their Favour; but unless they do it with more 
Impartiality, Temper and Candour than of late, they may, with equal prospect of 
Success, endeavour to turn the current of the Thames, as to pervert the Humour 
of this good-natur’d Town. 

I presume to present them with these two Verses: 

The learned Criticks learn not to be Civil, 
In Spite and Malice personate the Devil. 

Having now dispatch’d the two first Subjects of my Essay (viz.) The 
Usefulness of Writing, and Criticism, I come to my last Head, the 
Qualification of Authors. 

I am not of the Opinion of a great many Persons in the World, that a 
Poet is entirely born such, and that Poetry is a particular Gift of 
Heaven, not but I confess there is a great deal in natural Genius, 
which I shall mention hereafter: 

It is consistent with my Reason, that any Man having a share of Learning, and 
acquainted with the Methods of Writing, may by an assiduous Application, not 
only write good Poetry, but make a tollerable Figure in any sort of Writings 
whatsoever; and herein I could give numerous Instances of Authors who have 
written all manner of Ways with success. Neither can I acquiesce in the common 
Notion, that the Person who begins most early in Poetry always arrives to the 
greatest Perfection; for, in my Opinion, it is a Matter of no great difficulty, for a 
Person of any Age, before his Vivacity is too much abated, and Fire exhausted, 
to commence a Poet; the great Mr. Dryden not beginning to Write ‘till he was 
above the Age of 30; and I doubt not but a great many Persons have lost 
themselves for want of putting their Genius’s to the Trial, and making particular 
Writings their particular Studies. 

Their is no Practice more frequent than for an Author to misapply his Genius; 
and there is nothing more common than for a Man, after numerous Trials in 
almost all sorts of Authorship, to make that his favourite Writing which he is 


least capable of performing; and too frequently Authors use their Genius’s as 
Parents do their Children, place them to such Businesses as make the most 
considerable Figure in the World, without consulting their Qualifications. 

There are many other Faults equal to these, as where Authors, through 
overmuch Timerity, or too great Opinion of their own Performances, permit their 
Writings to pass with egregious Errors; and I take it to be equally pernicious for 
a Man to be too diffident of his own Performances, as it is to be presuming: 
There are likewise some Gentlemen, who (by a lazy Disposition, or through over 
much Haste, an impatience in dispatch to gain an early Reputation) commit 
Blunders almost to their immediate Ruin; but many of these Errors are 
commonly excus’d in an Author by a condescending Printer, who is oblig’d to 
take the Errata upon himself. 

In Prose a slight Examination of a Performance may suffice, but in Poetry it 
cannot be too often repeated; and in this way of Writing, haste is attended with a 
fatal Consequence. To compose your Lines in perfect Harmony, of easy flowing 
Numbers, fine Flights and Similies, and at the same Time retain a strong Sense, 
which make Poetry substantially Beautiful, is a Work of Time, and requires the 
most sedate Perusals: And though some Persons think, giving Poetry the 
Character of easy Lines to be a Disgrace, it is rightly considered the greatest 
Reputation and Honour they can do it; the utmost Difficulty attending this easy 
Writing, and there are very few Persons that can ever attain it. 

But to leave these general Observations, I proceed to my Point in Hand, the 
Qualification of Authors; Though I shall first take Notice, that the Business of 
every Author is to please and inform his Readers; but how difficult it is to 
please, through the prevalence of Parties, Envy and Prejudice needs no 
Illustration, and some Persons in the World are so very perverse and obstinate, 
that they will not be inform’d by a Person they entertain no good Opinion of. For 
writing Prose a Man ought to have a tollerable Foundation of Learning, at least 
to be Master of the Latin Tongue, to be a good Historian, and to have a perfect 
Knowledge of the World; and besides these Qualifications, in Poetry as I have 
before observ’d, a Writer should be Master of the most refin’d and beautiful 
Language, surprizing Turns, fine adapted Similes, a sublimity of Thought, and to 
be a Person of universal Learning: Though I have often observ’d, both in Prose 
and Verse, that some Persons of strong Genius, well acquainted with the World, 
and but of little Learning, have made a better Figure in some kinds of Writings, 
than Persons of the most consummate Literature, not bless’d with natural 
Genius, and a Knowledge of Mankind. 

The preference of Genius to Learning, is sufficiently Demonstrated in the 
Writings of the Author of the True born English Man; (a Poem that has Sold 


beyond the best Performance of any Ancient or Modern Poet of the greatest 
Excellency, and perhaps beyond any Poetry ever Printed in the English 
Language) This Author is Characteriz’d as a Person of little Learning, but of 
prodigious Natural Parts; and the immortal Shakespear had but a small share of 
Literature: It is likewise worthy Observation, that some of our most entertaining 
Comedies, Novels and Romances have been Written by the fair Sex, who cannot 
be suppos’d to have Learning in any Degree equal to Gentlemen of a University 
Education. And in North Britain where Literature shines amongst the Persons of 
middle Station, an Ounce of Natural Parts, (speaking in a common way of 
Comparison) is Esteem’d of greater Value, than a Pound of Learning. 

A Person of Learning without Genius and Knowledge of the World, is like an 
Architect’s Assistant, whose only Business is to Draw the Draught or Model of a 
Pile of Building; he’s at a loss in the Materials necessary for compleating the 
Structure, tho’ he can Judge of its Beauty when Perfected; and may be compared 
to a Man that has the theory in any Art or Science, but wants the Practice. 

And a meer Scholar is the most unacceptable Companion upon Earth: He is 
Rude in his Manners, Unpolish’d in his Literature, and generally Ill-Natur’d to 
the last Degree; he’s Company for a very few Persons, and Pleasing to None; his 
Pride exalts him in Self-Opinion beyond all Mankind: And some of the sucking 
Tribe of Levi, think the Gown and Cassock alone, Merit a Respect due to the 
greatest Personages, and that the broad Hat with the Rose should be Ador’d, tho’ 
it covers a thick and brainless Skull. 

But these are a few only; there are great Numbers of the Clergy who deserve 
the utmost Respect, and are justly paid more than they desire; and no Person can 
have a greater Regard for that sacred Body than my self, as I was not only 
intended for a Clergyman, but have several Relations now in being of that 
venerable Order; Tho’ I am oblig’d to take Notice, that the Authors of the Gown 
in general, treat the World with greater Insolence and Incharity, than any Lay- 
Persons whatsoever. 

There’s nothing more frequent, than to find the Writings of many of our 
Modern Divines, not only Stiff and Harsh, but full of Rancour, and to find an 
easy Propensity and Complaisance in the Writings of the Laity; a Gentleman 
without the Gown commonly Writes with a genteel Respect to the World, 
abundance of good Temper and a condescension Endearing; when a brawny 
Priest, shall shew a great deal of Ill-nature, give indecent Reflections, and 
affrontive Language, and oftentimes be Dogmatical in all his Performances. 

Whether this be owing more to Pride, than a want of an Easy, Free, and polite 
Conversation, I do not take upon me to Determine; but I believe it must be 
generally Imputed to the Former, as it cannot be suppos’d, that either of the 


Universities, are at any time without a polite Converse; tho’ I take leave to 
observe, that there is a great deal of difference between a finish’d Oxonian, and a 
sprightly Senator. 

This is Demonstrated in the Speeches from Time to Time, made in the Senate 
and the Synod; the Stile and Composure of the one, is no way to be compar’d to 
the other, tho’ the Sense be equally strong; there’s an Elegancy and Beauty of 
Expression in the Former, not to be met with in the Latter, Oratory no where to 
be exceeded, and an Affluence of Words not to be met with in any other 
Speeches whatsoever; and I believe it must be generally allow’d that there is a 
very great difference in the common Conversation, (particularly in point of 
Manners) of the Members of those August Assemblies. 

A good Conversation is the greatest Advantage an Author can possibly Enjoy, 
by a variety of Converse, a Man is furnish’d with a perpetual Variety of Hints, 
and may acquire a greater Knowledge on some Subjects in the space of a few 
Minutes, than he can attain by Study, in a Succession of Weeks, (tho’ I must 
allow Study to be the only Foundation for Writing) ‘twas owing to a good 
Conversation, that those Entertaining Papers the Tatlers were publish’d by Sir 
Richard Steel, the Examiner carried on by Mr. Oldsworth; and ‘tis impossible a 
perfect good Comedy can be written by any Person, without a constant Resort to 
the best Conversation, whereby alone a Man will be Master of the best 
Thoughts. 

In short, Conversation is the Aliment of the Genius, the Life of all airy 
Performances, as Learning is the Soul; the various Humours of Mankind, upon 
all Occasions, afford the most agreeable Subjects for all sorts of Writings, and I 
look upon any Performance, tho’ done by a Person celebrated for Writing, 
without the use of Conversation, in some measure incompleat. 

If an Author be enclin’d to write for Reformation of Manners, let him repair to 
St. Pauls or Westminster-Abbey, and observe the indecent Behaviour of 
multitudes of Persons, who make those Sacred Places Assignations of Vice; if 
you are enclin’d to lash the Follies and Vanities of the fair Sex, retire to the Tea 
Table and the Theatre; if your Business be to compose a Sermon, or you are 
engag’d in Theological Studies, resort to Child’s Coffee-House in St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard; if you are desirous to depaint the Cheat and the Trickster, I 
recommend ye to the Royal-Exchange and the Court End of the Town; and if 
you would write a Poem in imitation of Rochester, you need only go to the 
Hundreds of Drury, and you’|I be sufficiently furnish’d with laudable Themes. 

But Converse at home falls infinitely short of Conversation abroad, and the 
Advantages attending Travelling are so very great, that they are not to be 
express’d; this finishes Education in the most effectual manner, and enables a 


Man to speak and write on all Occasions with a Grace and Perfection, no other 
way to be attain’d. The Travels of a young Gentleman have not only the effect of 
transplation of Vegetables, in respect to the encrease of Stature, but also the 
Consequence of the most beautiful Pruning. How much the Gentlemen of 
Scotland owe their Capacities to Travelling, is very obvious, there being no 
Person of Quality in that Kingdom but expends the greatest part of his Fortune in 
other Countries, to reap the Benefit of it in personal Accomplishments; and a 
greater Commendation than this to the Scots is, the bestowing the best of 
Literature upon all manner of Youth educated amongst them. 

Whilst the Men of Quality here very often neglect giving their Children the 
common and necessary Learning, and too frequently entrust their Education with 
lazy, ignorant, and incogitant Tutors, not to mention the Supineness of 
Schoolmasters in general throughout England; the North-Britains labour in this 
Particular indefatigably, as they are very sensible that Learning is the greatest 
Honour of their Country, and the ancient Britains come so near the Scots, that 
amongst the common Persons, in some Parts of Wales, you may meet with a 
Ploughman that speaks tollerable Latin, and a Mason, like the famous Ben 
Johnson, with his Horace and a Trowel. 

The want of a generous Education is an irretrieveable Misfortune, and the 
Negligence of an Inspector of the Literature of Youth ought to be unpardonable; 
how many Persons of Distinction have curs’d their aged Parents for not 
bestowing on them a liberal Education? And how many of the Commonalty have 
regretted the mispending of the precious Time of Youth? A Man arriv’d to 
Maturity has the Mortification of observing an Inferior in Circumstances 
superior in Literature, and wants the Satisfaction of giving a tollerable Reason 
for any Thing he says or does, or in any respect to judge of the Excellency of 
others; and, in my Opinion, a generous Education, with a bare Subsistence only, 
is to be preferr’d to the largest Patrimony, and a want of Learning. 

Without Education it is impossible to Write or Read any Thing distinctly; 
without a frequent turning of the Dictionary, no Person can be compleat in the 
English Language, neither can he give Words their proper Accent and 
Pronunciation, or be any ways Master of Elocution; and a Man without 
Learning, though he appears tollerable in Conversation, (which I have known 
some Persons do by a constant enjoyment of good Company, and a strength of 
Memory) is like an Empirick, that takes Things upon trust: And whenever he 
comes to exercise the Pen, that the Subject is uncommon, and Study is requir’d, 
you’ll find him oftentimes not capable of writing one single Line of Senfe, and 
scarcely one Word of English. And, on the other Hand, I have known some 
Persons who could talk Latin very fluently, who have us’d Phrases and 


Sentences perpetually in that Language, in Conversation, vulgar and deficient in 
the Mother-Tongue, and who have written most egregious Nonsense; from 
whence it is evident, that Writing is the only Test of Literature. 

I have a little deviated from my Subject, in pursuing the Rules and Advantages 
of Education, which I take to be of that universal good Tendency, that they are 
acceptable in any Performance whatsoever: I shall offer nothing farther, but 
conclude this Essay with the following Particulars; that besides the 
Qualifications already mention’d, it is as necessary for a fine Writer to be 
endued with Modesty as for a beautiful Lady; that good Sense is of equal 
Consequence to an Author, as a good Soil for the Culture of the most noble 
Plants; that a Person writing a great deal on various Subjects, should be as 
cautious in owning all his Performances, as in revealing the Secrets of his most 
intimate Friend; and in respect to those Gentlemen, who have made no scruple to 
prostitute their Names, the following Similie may be judg’d well adapted: 

As Musick soft, by constant use is forc’d 
Grows harsh, and cloys, becomes at length the worst, 
The Harmony amidst Confusion lost: 
So finest Pens, employ’d in Writing still 
Lose Strength and Beauty as the Folio’s fill. 


FINIS. 
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English Men of Letters was a series of literary biographies, under the general 
editorship of John Morley, which were written by leading literary figures of the 
day. The original series was launched in 1878, with Leslie Stephen’s biography 
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PREFACE. 


There are three considerable biographies of Defoe—the first, by George 
Chalmers, published in 1786; the second by Walter Wilson, published in 1830; 
the third, by William Lee, published in 1869. All three are thorough and 
painstaking works, justified by independent research and discovery. The labour 
of research in the case of an author supposed to have written some two hundred 
and fifty separate books and pamphlets, very few of them under his own name, is 
naturally enormous; and when it is done, the results are open to endless dispute. 
Probably two men could not be found who would read through the vast mass of 
contemporary anonymous and pseudonymous print, and agree upon a complete 
list of Defoe’s writings. Fortunately, however, for those who wish to get a clear 
idea of his life and character, the identification is not pure guess-work on 
internal evidence. He put his own name or initials to some of his productions, 
and treated the authorship of others as open secrets. Enough is ascertained as his 
to provide us with the means for a complete understanding of his opinions and 
his conduct. It is Defoe’s misfortune that his biographers on the large scale have 
occupied themselves too much with subordinate details, and have been misled 
from a true appreciation of his main lines of thought and action by religious, 
political, and hero-worshipping bias. For the following sketch, taking Mr. Lee’s 
elaborate work as my chronological guide, I have read such of Defoe’s 
undoubted writings as are accessible in the Library of the British Museum— 
there is no complete collection, I believe, in existence—and endeavoured to 
connect them and him with the history of the time. 


CHAPTER I. 


DEFOE’S YOUTH AND EARLY PURSUITS. 


The life of a man of letters is not as a rule eventful. It may be rich in spiritual 
experiences, but it seldom is rich in active adventure. We ask his biographer to 
tell us what were his habits of composition, how he talked, how he bore himself 
in the discharge of his duties to his family, his neighbors, and himself; what were 
his beliefs on the great questions that concern humanity. We desire to know what 
he said and wrote, not what he did beyond the study and the domestic or the 
social circle. The chief external facts in his career are the dates of the publication 
of his successive books. 

Daniel Defoe is an exception to this rule. He was a man of action as well as a 
man of letters. The writing of the books which have given him immortality was 
little more than an accident in his career, a comparatively trifling and casual item 
in the total expenditure of his many-sided energy. He was nearly sixty when he 
wrote Robinson Crusoe. Before that event he had been a rebel, a merchant, a 
manufacturer, a writer of popular satires in verse, a bankrupt; had acted as 
secretary to a public commission, been employed in secret services by five 
successive Administrations, written innumerable pamphlets, and edited more 
than one newspaper. He had led, in fact, as adventurous a life as any of his own 
heroes, and had met quickly succeeding difficulties with equally ready and 
fertile ingenuity. 

For many of the incidents in Defoe’s life we are indebted to himself. He had 
all the vaingloriousness of exuberant vitality, and was animated in the recital of 
his own adventures. Scattered throughout his various works are the materials for 
a tolerably complete autobiography. This is in one respect an advantage for any 
one who attempts to give an account of his life. But it has a counterbalancing 
disadvantage in the circumstance that there is grave reason to doubt his veracity, 
Defoe was a great story-teller in more senses than one. We can hardly believe a 
word that he says about himself without independent confirmation. 

Defoe was born in London, in 1661. It is a characteristic circumstance that his 
name is not his own, except in the sense that it was assumed by himself. The 
name of his father, who was a butcher in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, was 
Foe. His grandfather was a Northamptonshire yeoman. In his True Born 
Englishman, Defoe spoke very contemptuously of families that professed to 


have come over with “the Norman bastard,” defying them to prove whether their 
ancestors were drummers or colonels; but apparently he was not above the 
vanity of making the world believe that he himself was of Norman-French 
origin. Yet such was the restless energy of the man that he could not leave even 
his adopted name alone; he seems to have been about forty when he first 
changed his signature “D. Foe” into the surname of “Defoe;” but his patient 
biographer, Mr. Lee, has found several later instances of his subscribing himself 
“D. Foe,” “D.F.,” and “De Foe” in alternation with the “Daniel De Foe,” or 
“Daniel Defoe,” which has become his accepted name in literature. 

In middle age, when Defoe was taunted with his want of learning, he retorted 
that if he was a blockhead it was not the fault of his father, who had “spared 
nothing in his education that might qualify him to match the accurate Dr. 
Browne, or the learned Observator.” His father was a Nonconformist, a member 
of the congregation of Dr. Annesley, and the son was originally intended for the 
Dissenting ministry. “It was his disaster,” he said afterwards, “first to be set 
apart for, and then to be set apart from, that sacred employ.” He was placed at an 
academy for the training of ministers at the age, it is supposed, of about fourteen, 
and probably remained there for the full course of five years. He has himself 
explained why, when his training was completed, he did not proceed to the 
office of the pulpit, but changed his views and resolved to engage in business as 
a hose-merchant. The sum of the explanation is that the ministry seemed to him 
at that time to be neither honourable, agreeable, nor profitable. It was degraded, 
he thought, by the entrance of men who had neither physical nor intellectual 
qualification for it, who had received out of a denominational fund only such an 
education as made them pedants rather than Christian gentlemen of high 
learning, and who had consequently to submit to shameful and degrading 
practices in their efforts to obtain congregations and subsistence. Besides, the 
behaviour of congregations to their ministers, who were dependent, was often 
objectionable and un-Christian. And finally, far-flown birds having fine feathers, 
the prizes of the ministry in London were generally given to strangers, “eminent 
ministers called from all parts of England,” some even from Scotland, finding 
acceptance in the metropolis before having received any formal ordination. 

Though the education of his “fund-bred” companions, as he calls them, at Mr. 
Morton’s Academy in Newington Green, was such as to excite Defoe’s 
contempt, he bears testimony to Mr. Morton’s excellence as a teacher, and 
instances the names of several pupils who did credit to his labours. In one 
respect Mr. Morton’s system was better than that which then prevailed at the 
Universities; all dissertations were written and all disputations held in English; 
and hence it resulted, Defoe says, that his pupils, though they were “not destitute 


in the languages,” were “made masters of the English tongue, and more of them 
excelled in that particular than of any school at that time.” Whether Defoe 
obtained at Newington the rudiments of all the learning which he afterwards 
claimed to be possessed of, we do not know; but the taunt frequently levelled at 
him by University men of being an “illiterate fellow” and no scholar, was one 
that he bitterly resented, and that drew from him many protestations and retorts. 
In 1705, he angrily challenged John Tutchin “to translate with him any Latin, 
French, or Italian author, and after that to retranslate them crosswise for twenty 
pounds each book;” and he replied to Swift, who had spoken of him scornfully 
as “an illiterate fellow, whose name I forget,” that “he had been in his time 
pretty well master of five languages, and had not lost them yet, though he wrote 
no bill at his door, nor set Latin quotations on the front of the Review.” To the 
end of his days Defoe could not forget this taunt of want of learning. In one of 
the papers in Applebee’s Journal identified by Mr. Lee (below, Chapter VIII.), 
he discussed what is to be understood by “learning,” and drew the following 
sketch of his own attainments:— 

“T remember an Author in the World some years ago, who was generally 
upbraided with Ignorance, and called an ‘Illiterate Fellow,’ by some of the Beau- 
Monde of the last Age....” 

“T happened to come into this Person’s Study once, and I found him busy 
translating a Description of the Course of the River Boristhenes, out of Bleau’s 
Geography, written in Spanish. Another Time I found him translating some 
Latin Paragraphs out of Leubinitz Theatri Cometici, being a learned Discourse 
upon Comets; and that I might see whether it was genuine, I looked on some part 
of it that he had finished, and found by it that he understood the Latin very well, 
and had perfectly taken the sense of that difficult Author. In short, I found he 
understood the Latin, the Spanish, the Italian, and could read the Greek, and I 
knew before that he spoke French fluently—yet this Man was no Scholar.” 

“As to Science, on another Occasion, I heard him dispute (in such a manner as 
surprised me) upon the motions of the Heavenly Bodies, the Distance, 
Magnitude, Revolutions, and especially the Influences of the Planets, the Nature 
and probable Revolutions of Comets, the excellency of the New Philosophy, and 
the like; but this Man was no Scholar.” 

“In Geography and History he had all the World at his Finger’s ends. He 
talked of the most distant Countries with an inimitable Exactness; and changing 
from one Place to another, the Company thought, of every Place or Country he 
named, that certainly he must have been born there. He knew not only where 
every Thing was, but what everybody did in every Part of the World; I mean, 
what Businesses, what Trade, what Manufacture, was carrying on in every Part 


of the World; and had the History of almost all the Nations of the World in his 
Head—yet this Man was no Scholar.” 

“This put me upon wondering, ever so long ago, what this strange Thing 
called a Man of Learning was, and what is it that constitutes a Scholar? For, said 
I, here’s a man speaks five Languages and reads the Sixth, is a master of 
Astronomy, Geography, History, and abundance of other useful Knowledge 
(which I do not mention, that you may not guess at the Man, who is too Modest 
to desire it), and yet, they say this Man is no Scholar.” 

How much of this learning Defoe acquired at school, and how much he picked 
up afterwards under the pressure of the necessities of his business, it is 
impossible to determine, but at any rate it was at least as good a qualification for 
writing on public affairs as the more limited and accurate scholarship of his 
academic rivals. Whatever may have been the extent of his knowledge when he 
passed from Mr. Morton’s tuition, qualified but no longer willing to become a 
Dissenting preacher, he did not allow it to rust unused; he at once mobilised his 
forces for active service. They were keen politicians, naturally, at the Newington 
Academy, and the times furnished ample materials for their discussions. As 
Nonconformists they were very closely affected by the struggle between Charles 
II. and the defenders of Protestantism and popular liberties. What part Defoe 
took in the excitement of the closing years of the reign of Charles must be matter 
of conjecture, but there can be little doubt that he was active on the popular side. 
He had but one difference then, he afterwards said in one of his tracts, with his 
party. He would not join them in wishing for the success of the Turks in 
besieging Vienna, because, though the Austrians were Papists, and though the 
Turks were ostensibly on the side of the Hungarian reformers whom the Austrian 
Government had persecuted, he had read the history of the Turks and could not 
pray for their victory over Christians of any denomination. “Though then but a 
young man, and a younger author” (this was in 1683), “he opposed it and wrote 
against it, which was taken very unkindly indeed.” From these words it would 
seem that Defoe had thus early begun to write pamphlets on questions of the 
hour. As he was on the weaker side, and any writing might have cost him his 
life, it is probable that he did not put his name to any of these tracts; none of 
them have been identified; but his youth was strangely unlike his mature 
manhood if he was not justified in speaking of himself as having been then an 
“author.” Nor was he content merely with writing. It would have been little short 
of a miracle if his restless energy had allowed him to lie quiet while the air was 
thick with political intrigue. We may be sure that he had a voice in some of the 
secret associations in which plans were discussed of armed resistance to the 
tyranny of the King. We have his own word for it that he took part in the Duke 


of Monmouth’s rising, when the whips of Charles were exchanged for the 
scorpions of James. He boasted of this when it became safe to do so, and the 
truth of the boast derives incidental confirmation from the fact that the names of 
three of his fellow-students at Newington appear in the list of the victims of 
Jeffreys and Kirke. 

Escaping the keen hunt that was made for all participators in the rebellion, 
Defoe, towards the close of 1685, began business as a hosier or hose-factor in 
Freeman’s Court, Corn hill. The precise nature of his trade has been disputed; 
and it does not particularly concern us here. When taunted afterwards with 
having been apprentice to a hosier, he indignantly denied the fact, and explained 
that though he had been a trader in hosiery he had never been a shopkeeper. A 
passing illustration in his Essay on Projects, drawn from his own experience, 
shows that he imported goods in the course of his business from abroad; he 
speaks of sometimes having paid more in insurance premios than he had cleared 
by a voyage. From a story which he tells in his Complete English Tradesman, 
recalling the cleverness with which he defeated an attempt to outwit him about a 
consignment of brandy, we learn that his business sometimes took him to Spain. 
This is nearly all that we know about his first adventure in trade, except that after 
seven years, in 1692, he had to flee from his creditors. He hints in one of his 
Reviews that this misfortune was brought about by the frauds of swindlers, and it 
deserves to be recorded that he made the honourable boast that he afterwards 
paid off his obligations. The truth of the boast is independently confirmed by the 
admission of a controversial enemy, that very Tutchin whom he challenged to 
translate Latin with him. That Defoe should have referred so little to his own 
experience in the Complete English Tradesman, a series of Familiar Letters 
which he published late in life “for the instruction of our Inland Tradesmen, and 
especially of Young Beginners,” is accounted for when we observe the class of 
persons to whom the letters were addressed. He distinguishes with his usual 
clearness between the different ranks of those employed in the production and 
exchange of goods, and intimates that his advice is not intended for the highest 
grade of traders, the merchants, whom he defines by what he calls the vulgar 
expression, as being “such as trade beyond sea.” Although he was eloquent in 
many books and pamphlets in upholding the dignity of trade, and lost no 
opportunity of scoffing at pretentious gentility, he never allows us to forget that 
this was the grade to which he himself belonged, and addresses the petty trader 
from a certain altitude. He speaks in the preface to the Complete Tradesman of 
unfortunate creatures who have blown themselves up in trade, whether “for want 
of wit or from too much wit;” but lest he should be supposed to allude to his own 
misfortunes, he does not say that he miscarried himself, but that he “had seen in 


a few years’ experience many young tradesmen miscarry.” At the same time it is 
fair to conjecture that when Defoe warns the young tradesman against fancying 
himself a politician or a man of letters, running off to the coffee-house when he 
ought to be behind the counter, and reading Virgil and Horace when he should 
be busy over his journal and his ledger, he was glancing at some of the causes 
which conduced to his own failure as a merchant. And when he cautions the 
beginner against going too fast, and holds up to him as a type and exemplar the 
carrier’s waggon, which “keeps wagging and always goes on,” and “as softly as 
it goes” can yet in time go far, we may be sure that he was thinking of the over- 
rashness with which he had himself embarked in speculation. 

There can be no doubt that eager and active as Defoe was in his trading 
enterprises, he was not so wrapt up in them as to be an unconcerned spectator of 
the intense political life of the time. When King James aimed a blow at the 
Church of England by removing the religious disabilities of all dissenters, 
Protestant and Catholic, in his Declaration of Indulgence, some of Defoe’s co- 
religionists were ready to catch at the boon without thinking of its consequences. 
He differed from them, he afterwards stated, and “as he used to say that he had 
rather the Popish House of Austria should ruin the Protestants in Hungaria, than 
the infidel House of Ottoman should ruin both Protestants and Papists by 
overrunning Germany,” so now “he told the Dissenters he had rather the Church 
of England should pull our clothes off by fines and forfeitures, than the Papists 
should fall both upon the Church and the Dissenters, and pull our skins off by 
fire and faggot.” He probably embodied these conclusions of his vigorous 
common sense in a pamphlet, though no pamphlet on the subject known for 
certain to be his has been preserved. Mr. Lee is over-rash in identifying as 
Defoe’s a quarto sheet of that date entitled “A Letter containing some 
Reflections on His Majesty’s declaration for Liberty of Conscience.” Defoe may 
have written many pamphlets on the stirring events of the time, which have not 
come down to us. It may have been then that he acquired, or made a valuable 
possession by practice, that marvellous facility with his pen which stood him in 
such stead in after-life. It would be no wonder if he wrote dozens of pamphlets, 
every one of which disappeared. The pamphlet then occupied the place of the 
newspaper leading article. The newspapers of the time were veritable chronicles 
of news, and not organs of opinion. The expression of opinion was not then 
associated with the dissemination of facts and rumours. A man who wished to 
influence public opinion wrote a pamphlet, small or large, a single leaf or a tract 
of a few pages, and had it hawked about the streets and sold in the bookshops. 
These pamphlets issued from the press in swarms, were thrown aside when read, 
and hardly preserved except by accident. That Defoe, if he wrote any or many, 


should not have reprinted them when fifteen years afterwards he published a 
collection of his works, is intelligible; he republished only such of his tracts as 
had not lost their practical interest. If, however, we indulge in the fancy, 
warranted so far by his describing himself as having been a young “author” in 
1683, that Defoe took an active part in polemical literature under Charles and 
James, we must remember that the censorship of the press was then active, and 
that Defoe must have published under greater disadvantages than those who 
wrote on the side of the Court. 

At the Revolution, in 1688, Defoe lost no time in making his adhesion to the 
new monarch conspicuous. He was, according to Oldmixon, one of “a royal 
regiment of volunteer horse, made up of the chief citizens, who, being gallantly 
mounted and richly accoutred, were led by the Earl of Monmouth, now Earl of 
Peterborough, and attended their Majesties from Whitehall” to a banquet given 
by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City. Three years afterwards, on the 
occasion of the Jacobite plot in which Lord Preston was the leading figure, he 
published the first pamphlet that is known for certain to be his. It is in verse, and 
is entitled A New Discovery of an Old Intrigue, a Satire levelled at Treachery 
and Ambition. In the preface, the author said that “he had never drawn his pen 
before,” and that he would never write again unless this effort produced a visible 
reformation. If we take this literally, we must suppose that his claim to have 
been an author eighteen years before had its origin in his fitful vanity. The 
literary merits of the satire, when we compare it with the powerful verse of 
Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel, to which he refers in the exordium, are not 
great. Defoe prided himself upon his verse, and in a catalogue of the Poets in one 
of his later pieces assigned himself the special province of “lampoon.” He 
possibly believed that his clever doggerel was a better title to immortality than 
Robinson Crusoe. The immediate popular effect of his satires gave some 
encouragement to this belief, but they are comparatively dull reading for 
posterity. The clever hits at living City functionaries, indicated by their initials 
and nicknames, the rough ridicule and the biting innuendo, were telling in their 
day, but the lampoons have perished with their objects. The local celebrity of Sir 
Ralph and Sir Peter, Silly Will and Captain Tom the Tailor, has vanished, and 
Defoe’s hurried and formless lines, incisive as their vivid force must have been, 
are not redeemed from dulness for modern readers by the few bright epigrams 
with which they are besprinkled. 


CHAPTER IL. 


KING WILLIAM’S ADJUTANT. 


Defoe’s first business catastrophe happened about 1692. He is said to have 
temporarily absconded, and to have parleyed with his creditors from a distance 
till they agreed to accept a composition. Bristol is named as having been his 
place of refuge, and there is a story that he was known there as the Sunday 
Gentleman, because he appeared on that day, and that day only, in fashionable 
attire, being kept indoors during the rest of the week by fear of the bailiffs. But 
he was of too buoyant a temperament to sink under his misfortune from the 
sense of having brought it on himself, and the cloud soon passed away. A man 
so fertile in expedients, and ready, according to his own ideal of a thoroughbred 
trader, to turn himself to anything, could not long remain unemployed. He had 
various business offers, and among others an invitation from some merchants to 
settle at Cadiz as a commission agent, “with offers of very good commissions.” 
But Providence, he tells us, and, we may add, a shrewd confidence in his own 
powers, “placed a secret aversion in his mind to quitting England upon any 
account, and made him refuse the best offers of that kind.” He stayed at home, 
“to be concerned with some eminent persons in proposing ways and means to 
the Government for raising money to supply the occasions of the war then newly 
begun.” He also wrote a vigorous and loyal pamphlet, entitled, The 
Englishman’s, Choice and True Interest: in the vigorous prosecution of the war 
against France, and serving K. William and Q. Mary, and acknowledging their 
right. As a reward for his literary or his financial services, or for both, he was 
appointed, “without the least application” of his own, Accountant to the 
Commissioners of the Glass Duty, and held this post till the duty was abolished 
in 1699. 

From 1694 to the end of William’s reign was the most prosperous and 
honourable period in Defoe’s life. His services to the Government did not absorb 
the whole of his restless energy; He still had time for private enterprise, and 
started a manufactory of bricks and pantiles at Tilbury, where, Mr. Lee says, 
judging from fragments recently dug up, he made good sound sonorous bricks, 
although according to another authority such a thing was impossible out of any 
material existing in the neighbourhood. Anyhow, Defoe prospered, and set up a 
coach and a pleasure-boat. Nor must we forget what is so much to his honour, 


that he set himself to pay his creditors in full, voluntarily disregarding the 
composition which they had accepted. In 1705 he was able, to boast that he had 
reduced his debts in spite of many difficulties from 17,000£. to 5,000£., but 
these sums included liabilities resulting from the failure of his pantile factory. 

Defoe’s first conspicuous literary service to King William, after he obtained 
Government employment, was a pamphlet on the question of a Standing Army 
raised after the Peace of Ryswick in 1697. This Pen and Ink War, as he calls it, 
which followed close on the heels of the great European struggle, had been 
raging for some time before Defoe took the field. Hosts of writers had appeared 
to endanger the permanence of the triumph of William’s arms and diplomacy by 
demanding the disbandment of his tried troops, as being a menace to domestic 
liberties. Their arguments had been encountered by no less zealous champions of 
the King’s cause. The battle, in fact, had been won when Defoe issued his 
Argument showing that a Standing Army, with consent of Parliament, is not 
inconsistent with a Free Government. He was able to boast in his preface that “if 
books and writings would not, God be thanked the Parliament would confute” 
his adversaries. Nevertheless, though coming late in the day, Defoe’s pamphlet 
was widely read, and must have helped to consolidate the victory. 

Thus late in life did Defoe lay the first stone of his literary reputation. He was 
now in the thirty-eighth year of his age, his controversial genius in full vigour, 
and his mastery of language complete. None of his subsequent tracts surpass this 
as a piece of trenchant and persuasive reasoning. It shows at their very highest 
his marvellous powers of combining constructive with destructive criticism. He 
dashes into the lists with good-humoured confidence, bearing the banner of clear 
common sense, and disclaiming sympathy with extreme persons of either side. 
He puts his case with direct and plausible force, addressing his readers 
vivaciously as plain people like himself, among whom as reasonable men there 
cannot be two opinions. He cuts rival arguments to pieces with dexterous 
strokes, representing them as the confused reasoning of well-meaning but dull 
intellects, and dances with lively mockery on the fragments. If the authors of 
such arguments knew their own minds, they would be entirely on his side. He 
echoes the pet prejudices of his readers as the props and mainstays of his thesis, 
and boldly laughs away misgivings of which they are likely to be half ashamed. 
He makes no parade of logic; he is only a plain freeholder like the mass whom 
he addresses, though he knows twenty times as much as many writers of more 
pretension. He never appeals to passion or imagination; what he strives to enlist 
on his side is homely self-interest, and the ordinary sense of what is right and 
reasonable. There is little regularity of method in the development of his 
argument; that he leaves to more anxious and elaborate masters of style. For 


himself he is content to start from a bold and clear statement of his own opinion, 
and proceeds buoyantly and discursively to engage and scatter his enemies as 
they turn up, without the least fear of being able to fight his way back to his 
original base. He wrote for a class to whom a prolonged intellectual operation, 
however comprehensive and complete, was distasteful. To persuade the mass of 
the freeholders was his object, and for such an object there are no political tracts 
in the language at all comparable to Defoe’s. He bears some resemblance to 
Cobbett, but he had none of Cobbett’s brutality; his faculties were more adroit, 
and his range of vision infinitely wider. Cobbett was a demagogue, Defoe a 
popular statesman. The one was qualified to lead the people, the other to guide 
them. Cobbett is contained in Defoe as the less is contained in the greater. 

King William obtained a standing army from Parliament, but not so large an 
army as he wished, and it was soon afterwards still further reduced. Meantime, 
Defoe employed his pen in promoting objects which were dear to the King’s 
heart. His Essay on Projects—which “relate to Civil Polity as well as matters of 
negoce”—was calculated, in so far as it advocated joint-stock enterprise, to 
advance one of the objects of the statesmen of the Revolution, the committal of 
the moneyed classes to the established Government, and against a dynasty which 
might plausibly be mistrusted of respect for visible accumulations of private 
wealth. Defoe’s projects were of an extremely varied kind. The classification 
was not strict. His spirited definition of the word “projects” included Noah’s Ark 
and the Tower of Babel, as well as Captain Phipps’s scheme for raising the 
wreck of a Spanish ship laden with silver. He is sometimes credited with 
remarkable shrewdness in having anticipated in this Essay some of the greatest 
public improvements of modern times—the protection of seamen, the higher 
education of women, the establishment of banks and benefit societies, the 
construction of highways. But it is not historically accurate to give him the 
whole credit of these conceptions. Most of them were floating about at the time, 
so much so that he had to defend himself against a charge of plagiarism, and few 
of them have been carried out in accordance with the essential features of his 
plans. One remarkable circumstance in Defoe’s projects, which we may attribute 
either to his own natural bent or to his compliance with the King’s humour, is 
the extent to which he advocated Government interference. He proposed, for 
example, an income-tax, and the appointment of a commission who should 
travel through the country and ascertain by inquiry that the tax was not evaded. 
In making this proposal he shows an acquaintance with private incomes in the 
City, which raises some suspicion as to the capacity in which he was “associated 
with certain eminent persons in proposing ways and means to the Government.” 
In his article on Banks, he expresses himself dissatisfied that the Government 


did not fix a maximum rate of interest for the loans made by chartered banks; 
they were otherwise, he complained, of no assistance to the poor trader, who 
might as well go to the goldsmiths as before. His Highways project was a 
scheme for making national highways on a scale worthy of Baron Haussmann. 
There is more fervid imagination and daring ingenuity than business talent in 
Defoe’s essay; if his trading speculations were conducted with equal rashness, it 
is not difficult to understand their failure. The most notable of them are the 
schemes of a dictator, rather than of the adviser of a free Government. The essay 
is chiefly interesting as a monument of Defoe’s marvellous force of mind, and 
strange mixture of steady sense with incontinent flightiness. There are ebullient 
sallies in it which we generally find only in the productions of madmen and 
charlatans, and yet it abounds in suggestions which statesmen might profitably 
have set themselves with due adaptations to carry into effect. The Essay on 
Projects might alone be adduced in proof of Defoe’s title to genius. 

One of the first projects to which the Government of the Revolution addressed 
itself was the reformation of manners—a purpose at once commendable in itself 
and politically useful as distinguishing the new Government from the old. Even 
while the King was absent in Ireland at the beginning of his reign, the Queen 
issued a letter calling upon all justices of the peace and other servants of the 
Crown to exert themselves in suppressing the luxuriant growth of vice, which 
had been fostered by the example of the Court of Charles. On the conclusion of 
the war in 1697, William issued a most elaborate proclamation to the same 
effect, and an address was voted by Parliament, asking his Majesty to see that 
wickedness was discouraged in high places. The lively pamphlet in which Defoe 
lent his assistance to the good work entitled The Poor Man’s Plea, was written 
in the spirit of the parliamentary address. It was of no use to pass laws and make 
declarations and proclamations for the reform of the common plebeii, the poor 
man pleaded, so long as the mentors of the laws were themselves corrupt. His 
argument was spiced with amusing anecdotes to show the prevalence of 
swearing and drunkenness among members of the judicial bench. Defoe 
appeared several times afterwards in the character of a reformer of manners, 
sometimes in verse, sometimes in prose. When the retort was made that his own 
manners were not perfect, he denied that this invalidated the worth of his appeal, 
but at the same time challenged his accusers to prove him guilty of any of the 
vices that he had satirised. 

It is impossible now to ascertain what induced Defoe to break with the 
Dissenters, anong whom he had been brought up, but break with them he did in 
his pamphlet against the practice of Occasional Conformity. This practice of 
occasionally taking communion with the Established Church, as a qualification 


for public office, had grown up after the Revolution, and had attracted very little 
notice till a Dissenting lord mayor, after attending church one Sunday forenoon, 
went in the afternoon with all the insignia of his office to a Conventicle. Defoe’s 
objection to this is indicated in his quotation, “If the Lord be God, follow Him, 
but if Baal, then follow him.” A man, he contended, who could reconcile it with 
his conscience to attend the worship of the Church, had no business to be a 
Dissenter. Occasional conformity was “either a sinful act in itself, or else his 
dissenting before was sinful.” The Dissenters naturally did not like this intolerant 
logical dilemma, and resented its being forced upon them by one of their own 
number against a practical compromise to which the good sense of the majority 
of them assented. No reply was made to the pamphlet when first issued in 1698; 
and two or three years afterwards Defoe, exulting in the unanswerable logic of 
his position, reprinted it with a prefatory challenge to Mr. Howe, an eminent 
Dissenting minister. During the next reign, however, when a bill was introduced 
to prohibit the practice of occasional conformity, Defoe strenuously wrote 
against it as a breach of the Toleration Act and a measure of persecution. In strict 
logic it is possible to make out a case for his consistency, but the reasoning must 
be fine, and he cannot be acquitted of having in the first instance practically 
justified a persecution which he afterwards condemned. In neither case does he 
point at the repeal of the Test Act as his object, and it is impossible to explain his 
attitude in both cases on the ground of principle. However much he objected to 
see the sacrament, taken as a matter of form, it was hardly his province, in the 
circumstances in which Dissenters then stood, to lead an outcry against the 
practice; and if he considered it scandalous and sinful, he could not with much 
consistency protest against the prohibition of it as an act of persecution. Of this 
no person was better aware than Defoe himself, and it is a curious circumstance 
that, in his first pamphlet on the bill for putting down occasional conformity, he 
ridiculed the idea of its being persecution to suppress politic or state Dissenters, 
and maintained that the bill did not concern true Dissenters at all. To this, 
however, we must refer again in connexion with his celebrated tract, The 
Shortest Way with Dissenters. 

The troubles into which the European system was plunged by the death of the 
childless King of Spain, and that most dramatic of historical surprises, the 
bequest of his throne by a deathbed will to the Duke of Anjou, the second 
grandson of Louis XIV., furnished Defoe with a great opportunity for his 
controversial genius. In Charles II’s will, if the legacy was accepted, William 
saw the ruin of a life-long policy. Louis, though he was doubly pledged against 
acknowledging the will, having renounced all pretensions to the throne of Spain 
for himself and his heirs in the Treaty of the Pyrenees, and consented in two 


successive treaties of partition to a different plan of succession, did not long 
hesitate; the news that he had saluted his grandson as King of Spain followed 
close upon the news of Charles’s death. The balance of the great Catholic 
Powers which William had established by years of anxious diplomacy and costly 
war, was toppled over by a stroke of the pen. With Spain and Italy virtually 
added to his dominions, the French King would now be supreme upon the 
Continent. Louis soon showed that this was his view of what had happened, by 
saying that the Pyrenees had ceased to exist. He gave a practical illustration of 
the same view by seizing, with the authority of his grandson, the frontier towns 
of the Spanish Netherlands, which were garrisoned under a special treaty by 
Dutch troops. Though deeply enraged at the bad faith of the most Christian 
King, William was not dismayed. The stone which he had rolled up the hill with 
such effort had suddenly rolled down again, but he was eager to renew his 
labours. Before, however, he could act, he found himself, to his utter 
astonishment and mortification, paralysed by the attitude of the English 
Parliament. His alarm at the accession of a Bourbon to the Spanish throne was 
not shared by the ruling classes in England. They declared that they liked the 
Spanish King’s will better than William’s partition. France, they argued, would 
gain much less by a dynastic alliance with Spain, which would exist no longer 
than their common interests dictated, than by the complete acquisition of the 
Spanish provinces in Italy. 

William lost no time in summoning a new Parliament. An overwhelming 
majority opposed the idea of vindicating the Partition Treaty by arms. They 
pressed him to send a message of recognition to Philip V. Even the occupation 
of the Flemish fortresses did not change their temper. That, they said, was the 
affair of the Dutch; it did not concern England. In vain William tried to convince 
them that the interests of the two Protestant States were identical. In the 
numerous pamphlets that wore hatched by the ferment, it was broadly insinuated 
that the English people might pay too much for the privilege of having a Dutch 
King, who had done nothing for them that they could not have done for 
themselves, and who was perpetually sacrificing the interests of his adopted 
country to the necessities of his beloved Holland. What had England gained by 
the Peace of Ryswick? Was England to be dragged into another exhausting war, 
merely to secure a strong frontier for the Dutch? The appeal found ready 
listeners among a people in whose minds the recollections of the last war were 
still fresh, and who still felt the burdens it had left behind. William did not 
venture to take any steps to form an alliance against France, till a new incident 
emerged to shake the country from its mood of surly calculation. When James II. 
died and Louis recognised the Pretender as King of England, all thoughts of 


isolation from a Continental confederacy were thrown to the winds. William 
dissolved his Long Parliament, and found the new House as warlike as the 
former had been peaceful. “Of all the nations in the world,” cried Defoe, in 
commenting on this sudden change of mood, “there is none that I know of so 
entirely governed by their humour as the English.” 

For ten months Defoe had been vehemently but vainly striving to accomplish 
by argument what had been wrought in an instant by the French King’s 
insufferable insult. It is one of the most brilliant periods of his political activity. 
Comparatively undistinguished before, he now, at the age of forty, stepped into 
the foremost rank of publicists. He lost not a moment in throwing himself into 
the fray as the champion of the king’s policy. Charles of Spain died on the 22nd 
of October, 1701; by the middle of November, a few days after the news had 
reached England, and before the French King’s resolve to acknowledge the 
legacy was known, Defoe was ready with a pamphlet to the clear and stirring 
title of—The Two Great questions considered. 1. What the French King will do 
with respect to the Spanish Monarchy. II. What measures the English ought to 
take. If the French King were wise, he argued, he would reject the dangerous gift 
for his grandson. But if he accepted it, England had no choice but to combine 
with her late allies the Emperor and the States, and compel the Duke of Anjou to 
withdraw his claims. This pamphlet being virulently attacked, and its author 
accused of bidding for a place at Court, Defoe made a spirited rejoinder, and 
seized the occasion to place his arguments in still clearer light. Between them the 
two pamphlets are a masterly exposition, from the point of view of English 
interests, of the danger of permitting the Will to be fulfilled. He tears the 
arguments of his opponents to pieces with supreme scorn. What matters it to us 
who is King of Spain? asks one adversary. As well ask, retorts Defoe, what it 
matters to us who is King of Ireland. All this talk about the Balance of Power, 
says another, is only “a shoeing-horn to draw on a standing army.” We do not 
want an army; only let us make our fleet strong enough and we may defy the 
world; our militia is perfectly able to defend us against invasion. If our militia is 
so strong, is Defoe’s reply, why should a standing-army make us fear for our 
domestic liberties? But if you object to a standing-army in England, avert the 
danger by subsidising allies and raising and paying troops in Germany and the 
Low Countries. Even if we are capable of beating off invasion, it is always wise 
policy to keep the war out of our own country, and not trust to such miracles as 
the dispersion of the Armada. In war, Defoe says, repeating a favourite axiom of 
his, “it is not the longest sword but the longest purse that conquers,” and if the 
French get the Spanish crown, they get the richest trade in the world into their 
hands. The French would prove better husbands of the wealth of Mexico and 


Peru than the Spaniards. They would build fleets with it, which would place our 
American plantations at their mercy. Our own trade with Spain, one of the most 
profitable fields of our enterprise, would at once be ruined. Our Mediterranean 
trade would be burdened with the impost of a toll at Gibraltar. In short Defoe 
contended, if the French acquired the upper hand in Spain, nothing but a miracle 
could save England from becoming practically a French province. 

Defoe’s appeal to the sense of self-interest fell, however, upon deaf ears. No 
eloquence or ingenuity of argument could have availed to stem the strong current 
of growling prepossession. He was equally unsuccessful in his attempt to touch 
deeper feelings by exhibiting in a pamphlet, which is perhaps the ablest of the 
series, The danger of the Protestant Religion, from the present prospect of a 
Religious War in Europe. “Surely you cannot object to a standing army for the 
defence of your religion?” he argued; “for if you do, then you stand convicted of 
valuing your liberties more than your religion, which ought to be your first and 
highest concern.” Such scraps of rhetorical logic were but as straws in the storm 
of anti-warlike passion that was then raging. Nor did Defoe succeed in turning 
the elections by addressing “to the good people of England” his Six 
Distinguishing Characters of a Parliament Man, or by protesting as a freeholder 
against the levity of making the strife between the new and the old East India 
Companies a testing question, when the very existence of the kingdom was at 
stake. His pamphlets were widely distributed, but he might as soon have tried to 
check a tempest by throwing handfuls of leaves into it. One great success, 
however, he had, and that, strangely enough, in a direction in which it was least 
to be anticipated. No better proof could be given that the good-humoured 
magnanimity and sense of fair-play on which English people pride themselves is 
more than an empty boast than the reception accorded to Defoe’s True-Born 
Englishman. King William’s unpopularity was at its height. A party writer of the 
time had sought to inflame the general dislike to his Dutch favourites by “a vile 
pamphlet in abhorred verse,” entitled The Foreigners, in which they are loaded 
with scurrilous insinuations. It required no ordinary courage in the state of the 
national temper at that moment to venture upon the line of retort that Defoe 
adopted. What were the English, he demanded, that they should make a mock of 
foreigners? They were the most mongrel race that ever lived upon the face of the 
earth; there was no such thing as a true-borm Englishman; they were all the 
offspring of foreigners; what was more, of the scum of foreigners. 

”For Englishmen to boast of generation 

Cancels their knowledge, and lampoons the nation. 

A true-born Englishman’s a contradiction, 

In speech an irony, in fact a fiction.” 


* 


And here begins the ancient pedigree 
That so exalts our poor nobility. 
Tis that from some French trooper they derive, 
Who with the Norman bastard did arrive; 
The trophies of the families appear, 
Some show the sword, the bow, and some the spear 
Which their great ancestor, forsooth, did wear. 
These in the herald’s register remain, 
Their noble mean extraction to explain, 
Yet who the hero was no man can tell, 
Whether a drummer or colonel; 
The silent record blushes to reveal 
Their undescended dark original. 
ok 
”These are the heroes that despise the Dutch 
And rail at new-come foreigners so much; 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 
From the most scoundrel race that ever lived; 
A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones, 
Who ransacked kingdoms and dispeopled towns; 
The Pict and painted Briton, treacherous Scot, 
By hunger, theft, and rapine hither brought; 
Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 
Whose red-haired offspring everywhere remains; 
Who joined with Norman French compound the breed 
From whence your true-born Englishmen proceed.” 
”And lest, by length of time, it be pretended, 
The climate may this modern breed have mended, 
Wise Providence, to keep us where we are, 
Mixes us daily with exceeding care; 
We have been Europe’s sink, the jakes where she 
Voids all her offal outcast progeny; 
From our fifth Henry’s time the strolling bands 
Of banished fugitives from neighbouring lands 
Have here a certain sanctuary found: 
The eternal refuge of the vagabond, 
Wherein but half a common age of time, 
Borrowing new blood and manners from the clime, 


Proudly they learn all mankind to contemn, 

And all their race are true-born Englishmen.” 

As may be judged from this specimen, there is little delicacy in Defoe’s satire. 
The lines run on from beginning to end in the same strain of bold, broad, hearty 
banter, as if the whole piece had been written off at a heat. The mob did not 
lynch the audacious humourist. In the very height of their fury against 
foreigners, they stopped short to laugh at themselves. They were tickled by the 
hard blows as we may suppose a rhinoceros to be tickled by the strokes of an 
oaken cudgel. Defoe suddenly woke to find himself the hero of the hour, at least 
with the London populace. The pamphlet was pirated, and eighty thousand 
copies, according to his own calculation, were sold in the streets. Henceforth he 
described himself in his title-pages as the author of the True-Born Englishman, 
and frequently did himself the honour of quoting from the work as from a well- 
established classic. It was also, he has told us, the means of his becoming 
personally known to the King, whom he had hitherto served from a distance. 

Defoe was not the man to be abashed by his own popularity. He gloried in it, 
and added to his reputation by taking a prominent part in the proceedings 
connected with the famous Kentish Petition, which marked the turn of the tide in 
favour of the King’s foreign policy. Defoe was said to be the author of “Legion’s 
Memorial” to the House of Commons, sternly warning the representatives of the 
freeholders that they had exceeded their powers in imprisoning the men who had 
prayed them to “turn their loyal addresses into Bills of Supply.” When the 
Kentish Petitioners were liberated from the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
feasted by the citizens at Mercers’ Hall, Defoe was seated next to them as an 
honoured guest. 

Unfortunately for Defoe, William did not live long after he had been honoured 
with his Majesty’s confidence. He declared afterwards that he had often been 
privately consulted by the King. The pamphlets which he wrote during the close 
of the reign are all such as might have been directly inspired. That on the 
Succession is chiefly memorable as containing a suggestion that the heirs of the 
Duke of Monmouth should be heard as to King Charles’s alleged marriage with 
Lucy Walters. It is possible that this idea may have been sanctioned by the King, 
who had had painful experience of the disadvantages attending a ruler of foreign 
extraction, and besides had reason to doubt the attachment of the Princess 
Sophia to the Protestant faith. When the passionate aversion to war in the 
popular mind was suddenly changed by the recognition of the Pretender into an 
equally passionate thirst for it, and the King seized the opportunity to dissolve 
Parliament and get a new House in accord with the altered temper of the people, 
Defoe justified the appeal to the freeholders by an examination and assertion of 


“the Original Power of the Collective Body of the People of England.” His last 
service to the King was a pamphlet bearing the paradoxical title, Reasons 
against a War with France. As Defoe had for nearly a year been zealously 
working the public mind to a warlike pitch, this title is at first surprising, but the 
surprise disappears when we find that the pamphlet is an ingenious plea for 
beginning with a declaration of war against Spain, showing that not only was 
there just cause for such a war, but that it would be extremely profitable, 
inasmuch as it would afford occasion for plundering the Spaniards in the West 
Indies, and thereby making up for whatever losses our trade might suffer from 
the French privateers. And it was more than a mere plundering descent that 
Defoe had in view; his object was that England should take actual possession of 
the Spanish Indies, and so rob Spain of its chief source of wealth. There was a 
most powerful buccaneering spirit concealed under the peaceful title of this 
pamphlet. The trick of arresting attention by an unexpected thesis, such as this 
promise of reasons for peace when everybody was dreaming of war, is an art in 
which Defoe has never been surpassed. As we shall have occasion to see, he 
practised it more than once too often for his comfort. 


CHAPTER III. 


A MARTYR TO DISSENT? 


From the death of the King in March, 1702, we must date a change in Defoe’s 
relations with the ruling powers. Under William, his position as a political writer 
had been distinct and honourable. He supported William’s policy warmly and 
straightforwardly, whether he divined it by his own judgment, or learned it by 
direct or indirect instructions or hints. When charged with writing for a place, he 
indignantly denied that he held either place or pension at Court, but at another 
time he admitted that he had been employed by the King and rewarded by him 
beyond his deserts. Any reward that he received for his literary services was well 
earned, and there was nothing dishonourable in accepting it. For concealing the 
connexion while the King was alive, he might plead the custom of the time. But 
in the confusion of parties and the uncertainty of government that followed 
William’s death, Defoe slid into practices which cannot be justified by any 
standard of morality. 

It was by accident that Defoe drifted into this equivocal position. His first 
writings under the new reign were in staunch consistency with what he had 
written before. He did not try to flatter the Queen as many others did by slighting 
her predecessors; on the contrary, he wrote a poem called The Mock Mourners, 
in which he extolled “the glorious memory”—a phrase which he did much to 
bring into use—and charged those who spoke disrespectfully of William with 
the vilest insolence and ingratitude. He sang the praises of the Queen also, but as 
he based his joy at her accession on an assurance that she would follow in 
William’s footsteps, the compliment might be construed as an exhortation. 
Shortly afterwards, in another poem, The Spanish Descent, he took his revenge 
upon the fleet for not carrying out his West Indian scheme by ridiculing 
unmercifully their first fruitless cruise on the Spanish coast, taking care at the 
same time to exult in the capture of the galleons at Vigo. In yet another poem— 
the success of the True Born Englishman seems to have misguided him into the 
belief that he had a genius for verse—he reverted to the Reformation of 
Manners, and angered the Dissenters by belabouring certain magistrates of their 
denomination. A pamphlet entitled A New Test of the Church of England’s 
Loyalty—in which he twitted the High-Church party with being neither more nor 
less loyal than the Dissenters, inasmuch as they consented to the deposition of 


James and acquiesced in the accession of Anne—was better received by his co- 
religionists. 

But when the Bill to prevent occasional conformity was introduced by some 
hot-headed partisans of the High Church, towards the close of 1702, with the 
Queen’s warm approval, Defoe took a course which made the Dissenters 
threaten to cast him altogether out of the synagogue. We have already seen how 
Defoe had taken the lead in attacking the practice of occasional conformity. 
While his co-religionists were imprecating him as the man who had brought this 
persecution upon them, Defoe added to their ill-feeling by issuing a jaunty 
pamphlet in which he proved with provoking unanswerableness that all honest 
Dissenters were noways concerned in the Bill. Nobody, he said, with his usual 
bright audacity, but himself “who was altogether born in sin,” saw the true scope 
of the measure. “All those people who designed the Act as a blow to the 
Dissenting interests in England are mistaken. All those who take it as a prelude 
or introduction to the further suppressing of the Dissenters, and a step to 
repealing the Toleration, or intend it as such, are mistaken.... All those 
phlegmatic Dissenters who fancy themselves undone, and that persecution and 
desolation is at the door again, are mistaken. All those Dissenters who are really 
at all disturbed at it, either as an advantage gained by their enemies or as a real 
disaster upon themselves, are mistaken. All those Dissenters who deprecate it as 
a judgment, or would vote against it as such if it were in their power, are 
mistaken.” In short, though he did not suppose that the movers of the Bill “did it 
in mere kindness to the Dissenters, in order to refine and purge them from the 
scandals which some people had brought upon them,” nevertheless it was 
calculated to effect this object. The Dissenter being a man that was “something 
desirous of going to Heaven,” ventured the displeasure of the civil magistrate at 
the command of his conscience, which warned him that there were things in the 
Established form of worship not agreeable to the Will of God as revealed in 
Scripture. There is nothing in the Act to the prejudice of this Dissenter; it affects 
only the Politic Dissenter, or State Dissenter, who if he can attend the 
Established worship without offending his conscience, has no cause to be a 
Dissenter. An act against occasional conformity would rid the Dissenting body 
of these lukewarm members, and the riddance would be a good thing for all 
parties. 

It may have been that this cheerful argument, the legitimate development of 
Defoe’s former writings on the subject, was intended to comfort his co- 
religionists at a moment when the passing of the Act seemed certain. They did 
not view it in that light; they resented it bitterly, as an insult in the hour of their 
misfortune from the man who had shown their enemies where to strike. When, 


however, the Bill, after passing the Commons, was opposed and modified by the 
Lords, Defoe suddenly appeared on a new tack, publishing the most famous of 
his political pamphlets, The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, which has, by a 
strange freak of circumstances, gained him the honour of being enshrined as one 
of the martyrs of Dissent. In the “brief explanation” of the pamphlet which he 
gave afterwards, he declared that it had no bearing whatever upon the 
Occasional Conformity Bill, pointing to his former writings on the subject, in 
which he had denounced the practice, and welcomed the Bill as a useful 
instrument for purging the Dissenting bodies of half-and-half professors. It was 
intended, he said, as a banter upon the High-flying Tory Churchmen, putting into 
plain English the drift of their furious invectives against the Dissenters, and so, 
“by an irony not unusual,” answering them out of their own mouths. 

The Shortest Way is sometimes spoken of as a piece of exquisite irony, and on 
the other hand Mr. Saintsbury has raised the question whether the representation 
of an extreme case, in which the veil is never lifted from the writer’s own 
opinions, can properly be called irony at all. 

[Footnote 1: In an admirable article on Defoe in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. | 

This last is, perhaps, a question belonging to the strict definition of the figures 
of speech; but, however that might be settled, it is a mistake to describe Defoe’s 
art in this pamphlet as delicate. There are no subtle strokes of wit in it such as we 
find in some of Swift’s ironical pieces. Incomparably more effective as an 
engine of controversy, it is not entitled to the same rank as a literary exercise. Its 
whole merit and its rousing political force lay in the dramatic genius with which 
Defoe personated the temper of a thorough-going High-flier, putting into plain 
and spirited English such sentiments as a violent partisan would not dare to utter 
except in the unguarded heat of familiar discourse, or the half-humorous ferocity 
of intoxication. Have done, he said, addressing the Dissenters, with this cackle 
about Peace and Union, and the Christian duties of moderation, which you raise 
now that you find “your day is over, your power gone, and the throne of this 
nation possessed by a Royal, English, true, and ever—constant member of and 
friend to the Church of England.... We have heard none of this lesson for 
fourteen years past. We have been huffed and bullied with your Act of 
Toleration; you have told us that you are the Church established by law as well 
as others; have set up your canting synagogues at our Church doors, and the 
Church and members have been loaded with reproaches, with oaths, 
associations, abjurations, and what not. Where has been the mercy, the 
forbearance, the charity, you have shown to tender consciences of the Church of 
England, that could not take oaths as fast as you made them; that having sworn 


allegiance to their lawful and rightful King, could not dispense with that oath, 
their King being still alive, and swear to your new hodge-podge of a Dutch 
constitution?... Now that the tables are turned upon you, you must not be 
persecuted; ‘tis not a Christian spirit.” You talk of persecution; what persecution 
have you to complain of? “The first execution of the laws against Dissenters in 
England was in the days of King James I. And what did it amount to? Truly the 
worst they suffered was at their own request to let them go to New England and 
erect a new colony, and give them great privileges, grants, and suitable powers, 
keep them under protection, and defend them against all invaders, and receive no 
taxes or revenue from them. This was the cruelty of the Church of England— 
fatal lenity! “T'was the ruin of that excellent prince, King Charles I. Had King 
James sent all the Puritans in England away to the West Indies, we had been a 
national, unmixed Church; the Church of England had been kept undivided and 
entire. To requite the lenity of the father, they take up arms against the son; 
conquer, pursue, take, imprison, and at last put to death the Anointed of God, 
and destroy the very being and nature of government, setting up a sordid 
impostor, who had neither title to govern, nor understanding to manage, but 
supplied that want with power, bloody and desperate councils, and craft, without 
conscience.” How leniently had King Charles treated these barbarous regicides, 
coming in all mercy and love, cherishing them, preferring them, giving them 
employment in his service. As for King James, “as if mercy was the inherent 
quality of the family, he began his reign with unusual favour to them, nor could 
their joining with the Duke of Monmouth against him move him to do himself 
justice upon them, but that mistaken prince thought to win them by gentleness 
and love, proclaimed a universal liberty to them, and rather discountenanced the 
Church of England than them. How they requited him all the world knows.” 
Under King William, “a king of their own,” they “crope into all places of trust 
and profit,” engrossed the ministry, and insulted the Church. But they must not 
expect this kind of thing to continue. “No, gentlemen, the time of mercy is past; 
your day of grace is over; you should have practised peace, and moderation, and 
charity, if you expected any yourselves.” 

In this heroic strain the pamphlet proceeds, reaching at length the suggestion 
that “if one severe law were made, and punctually executed, that whoever was 
found at a conventicle should be banished the nation, and the preacher be 
hanged, we should soon see an end of the tale—they would all come to church, 
and one age would make us all one again.” That was the mock churchman’s 
shortest way for the suppression of Dissent. He supported his argument by 
referring to the success with which Louis XIV had put down the Huguenots. 
There was no good in half-measures, fines of five shillings a month for not 


coming to the Sacrament, and one shilling a week for not coming to church. It 
was Vain to expect compliance from such trifling. “The light, foolish handling of 
them by mulcts, fines, etc., ‘tis their glory and their advantage. If the gallows 
instead of the counter, and the galleys instead of the fines, were the reward of 
going to a conventicle, to preach or hear, there would not be so many sufferers— 
the spirit of martyrdom is over. They that will go to church to be chosen sheriffs 
and mayors, would go to forty churches rather than be hanged.” “Now let us 
crucify the thieves,” said the author of this truculent advice in conclusion, “And 
may God Almighty put it into the hearts of all friends of truth to lift up a 
standard against pride and Antichrist, that the posterity of the sons of error may 
be rooted out from the face of this land for ever.” 

Defoe’s disguise was so complete, his caricature of the ferocious High-flier so 
near to life, that at first, people doubted whether the Shortest Way was the work 
of a Satirist or a fanatic. When the truth leaked out, as it soon did, the Dissenters 
were hardly better pleased than while they feared that the proposal was serious. 
With the natural timidity of precariously situated minorities, they could not enter 
into the humour of it. The very title was enough to make them shrink and 
tremble. The only people who were really in a position to enjoy the jest were the 
Whigs. The High-Churchmen, some of whom, it is said, were at first so far taken 
in as to express their warm approval, were furious when they discovered the 
trick that had been played upon them. The Tory ministers of the Queen felt 
themselves bound to take proceedings against the author, whose identity seems 
to have soon become an open secret. Learning this, Defoe went into 
concealment. A proclamation offering a reward for his discovery was advertised 
in the Gazette. The description of the fugitive is interesting; it is the only extant 
record of Defoe’s personal appearance, except the portrait prefixed to his 
collected works, in which the mole is faithfully reproduced:— 

“He is a middle-aged, spare man, about forty years old, of a brown 
complexion, and dark-brown coloured hair, but wears a wig; a hooked nose, a 
sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole near his mouth: was born in London, and 
for many years was a hose-factor in Freeman’s Yard in Cornhill, and now is the 
owner of the brick and pantile works near Tilbury Fort in Essex.” 

This advertisement was issued on the 10th of January, 1703. Meantime the 
printer and the publisher were seized. From his safe hiding, Defoe put forth an 
explanation, protesting, as we have seen, that his pamphlet had not the least 
retrospect to or concern in the public bills in Parliament now depending, or any 
other proceeding of either House or of the Government relating to the 
Dissenters, whose occasional conformity the author has constantly opposed. It 
was merely, he pleaded, the cant of the Non-juring party exposed; and he 


mentioned several printed books in which the same objects were expressed, 
though not in words so plain, and at length. But the Government would not take 
this view; he had represented virulent partisans as being supreme in the Queen’s 
counsels, and his design was manifest “to blacken the Church party as men of a 
persecuting spirit, and to prepare the mob for what further service he had for 
them to do.” Finding that they would not listen to him, Defoe surrendered 
himself, in order that others might not suffer for his offence. He was indicted on 
the 24th of February. On the 25th, the Shortest Way was brought under the 
notice of the House of Commons, and ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman. His trial came on in July. He was found guilty of a seditious libel, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of 200 marks to the Queen, stand three times in the 
pillory, be imprisoned during the Queen’s pleasure, and find sureties for his 
good behaviour for seven years. 

Defoe complained that three Dissenting ministers, whose poor he had fed in 
the days of his prosperity, had refused to visit him during his confinement in 
Newgate. There was, doubtless, a want of charity in their action, but there was 
also a want of honesty in his complaint. If he applied for their spiritual 
ministrations, they had considerable reason for treating his application as a piece 
of provoking effrontery. Though Defoe was in prison for this banter upon the 
High-fliers, it is a mistake to regard him as a martyr, except by accident, to the 
cause of Toleration as we understand it now, and as the Dissenters bore the brunt 
of the battle for it then. Before his trial and conviction, while he lay in prison, he 
issued an exposition of his views of a fair Toleration in a tract entitled The 
Shortest Way to Peace and Union. The toleration which he advised, and which 
commended itself to the moderate Whigs with whom he had acted under King 
William and was probably acting now, was a purely spiritual Toleration. His 
proposal, in fact, was identical with that of Charles Leslie’s in the New 
Association, one of the pamphlets which he professed to take off in his famous 
squib. Leslie had proposed that the Dissenters should be excluded from all civil 
employments, and should be forced to remain content with liberty of worship. 
Addressing the Dissenters, Defoe, in effect, urged them to anticipate forcible 
exclusion by voluntary withdrawal. Extremes on both sides should be 
industriously crushed and discouraged, and the extremes on the Dissenting side 
were those who, not being content to worship after their own fashion, had also a 
hankering after the public service. It is the true interest of the Dissenters in 
England, Defoe argued, to be governed by a Church of England magistracy; and 
with his usual paradoxical hardihood, he told his co-religionists bluntly that “the 
first reason of his proposition was that they were not qualified to be trusted with 
the government of themselves.” When we consider the active part Defoe himself 


took in public affairs, we shall not be surprised that offence was given by his 
countenancing the civil disabilities of Dissenters, and that the Dissenting 
preachers declined to recognise him as properly belonging to their body. It was 
not, indeed, as a Dissenter that Defoe was prosecuted by the violent Tories then 
in power, but as the suspected literary instrument of the great Whig leaders. 

This, of course, in no way diminishes the harsh and spiteful impolicy of the 
sentence passed on Defoe. Its terms were duly put in execution. The offending 
satirist stood in the pillory on the three last days of July, 1703, before the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhill, near the Conduit in Cheapside, and at Temple Bar. It is 
incorrect, however, to say with Pope that 

“Earless on high stood unabashed Defoe.” 

His ears were not cropped, as the barbarous phrase went, and he had no reason 
to be abashed. His reception by the mob was very different from that accorded to 
the anti-Jacobite Fuller, a scurrilous rogue who had tried to make a few pounds 
by a Plain Proof that the Chevalier was a supposititious child. The author of the 
True-Born Englishman was a popular favourite, and his exhibition in the pillory 
was an occasion of triumph and not of ignominy to him. A ring of admirers was 
formed round the place of punishment, and bunches of flowers instead of 
handfuls of garbage were thrown at the criminal. Tankards of ale and stoups of 
wine were drunk in his honour by the multitude whom he had delighted with his 
racy verse and charmed by his bold defiance of the authorities. 

The enthusiasm was increased by the timely publication of a Hymn to the 
Pillory, in which Defoe boldly declared the iniquity of his sentence, and pointed 
out to the Government more proper objects of their severity. Atheists ought to 
stand there, he said, profligate beaux, swindling stock-jobbers, fanatic Jacobites, 
and the commanders who had brought the English fleet into disgrace. As for 
him, his only fault lay in his not being understood; but he was perhaps justly 
punished for being such a fool as to trust his meaning to irony. It would seem 
that though the Government had committed Defoe to Newgate, they did not dare, 
even before the manifestation of popular feeling in his favour, to treat him as a 
common prisoner. He not only had liberty to write, but he found means to 
convey his manuscripts to the printer. Of these privileges he had availed himself 
with that indomitable energy and fertility of resource which we find reason to 
admire at every stage in his career, and most of all now that he was in straits. In 
the short interval between his arrest and his conviction he carried on a vigorous 
warfare with both hands,—with one hand seeking to propitiate the Government, 
with the other attracting support outside among the people. He proved to the 
Government incontestably, by a collection of his writings, that he was a man of 
moderate views, who had no aversion in principle even to the proposals of the 


New Association. He proved the same thing to the people at large by publishing 
this Collection of the writings of the author of the True-Born Englishman, but he 
accompanied the proof by a lively appeal to their sympathy under the title of 
More Reformation, a Satire on himself, a lament over his own folly which was 
calculated to bring pressure on the Government against prosecuting a man so 
innocent of public wrong. When, in spite of his efforts, a conviction was 
recorded against him, he adopted a more defiant tone towards the Government. 
He wrote the Hymn to the Pillory. This daring effusion was hawked in the streets 
among the crowd that had assembled to witness his penance in the 

“hieroglyphic State-machine, Contrived to punish Fancy in.” 

“Come,” he cried, in the concluding lines— 

”Tell ‘em the M that placed him here 

Are Sc ls to the times, 

Are at a loss to find his guilt, 

And can’t commit his crimes.” 

“M——” stands for Men, and “Sc Is” for Scandals. Defoe delighted in 
this odd use of methods of reserve, more common in his time than in ours. 

The dauntless courage of Defoe’s Hymn to the Pillory can only be properly 
appreciated when we remember with what savage outrage it was the custom of 
the mob to treat those who were thus exposed to make a London holiday. From 
the pillory he was taken back to Newgate, there to be imprisoned during her 
Majesty’s pleasure. His confinement must have been much less disagreeable to 
him than it would have been to one of less hardy temperament. Defoe was not 
the man to shrink with loathing from the companionship of thieves, 
highwaymen, forgers, coiners, and pirates. Curiosity was a much stronger power 
with him than disgust. Newgate had something of the charm for Defoe that a 
hospital full of hideous diseases has for an enthusiastic surgeon. He spent many 
pleasant hours in listening to the tales of his adventurous fellow-prisoners. 
Besides, the Government did not dare to deprive him of the liberty of writing 
and publishing. This privilege enabled him to appeal to the public, whose ear he 
had gained in the character of an undismayed martyr, an enjoyment which to so 
buoyant a man must have compensated for a great deal of irksome suffering, he 
attributed the failure of his pantile works at Tilbury to his removal from the 
management of them; but bearing in mind the amount of success that had 
attended his efforts when he was free, it is fair to suppose that he was not 
altogether sorry for the excuse. It was by no means the intention of his High- 
Church persecutors that Defoe should enjoy himself in Newgate, and he himself 
lamented loudly the strange reverse by which he had passed within a few months 
from the closet of a king to a prisoner’s cell; but on the whole he was probably 











as happy in Newgate as he had been at Whitehall. His wife and six children were 
most to be commiserated, and their distress was his heaviest trial. 

The first use which Defoe made of his pen after his exhibition in the pillory 
was to reply to a Dissenting minister who had justified the practice of occasional 
conformity. He thereby marked once more his separation from the extreme 
Dissenters, who were struggling against having their religion made a 
disqualification for offices of public trust. But in the changes of parties at Court 
he soon found a reason for marking his separation from the opposite extreme, 
and facing the other way. Under the influence of the moderate Tories, 
Marlborough, Godolphin, and their invaluable ally, the Duchess, the Queen was 
gradually losing faith in the violent Tories. According to Swift, she began to 
dislike her bosom friend, Mrs. Freeman, from the moment of her accession, but 
though she may have chafed under the yoke of her favourite, she could not at 
once shake off the domination of that imperious will. The Duchess, finding the 
extreme Tories unfavourable to the war in which her husband’s honour and 
interests were deeply engaged, became a hot partisan against them, and used all 
their blunders to break down their power at Court. Day by day she impressed 
upon the Queen the necessity of peace and union at home in the face of the 
troubles abroad. The moderate men of both parties must be rallied round the 
throne. Extremes on both sides must be discouraged. Spies were set to work to 
take note of such rash expressions among “the hot and angry men” as would be 
likely to damage them in the Queen’s favour. Queen Anne had not a little of the 
quiet tenacity and spitefulness of enfeebled constitutions, but in the end reason 
prevailed, resentment at importunity was overcome, and the hold of the High- 
Churchmen on her affections gave way. 

Nobody, Swift has told us, could better disguise her feelings than the Queen. 
The first intimation which the High-Church party had of her change of views 
was her opening speech to Parliament on the 9th November, 1703, in which she 
earnestly desired parties in both Houses to avoid heats and divisions. Defoe at 
once threw himself in front of the rising tide. Whether he divined for himself 
that the influence of the Earl of Nottingham, the Secretary of State, to whom he 
owed his prosecution and imprisonment, was waning, or obtained a hint to that 
effect from his Whig friends, we do not know, but he lost no time in issuing 
from his prison a bold attack upon the High-Churchmen. In his Challenge, of 
Peace, addressed to the whole Nation, he denounced them as Church Vultures 
and Ecclesiastical Harpies. It was they and not the Dissenters that were the prime 
movers of strife and dissension. How are peace and union to be obtained, he 
asks. He will show people first how peace and union cannot be obtained. 

“First, Sacheverell’s Bloody Flag of Defiance is not the way to Peace and 


Union. The shortest way to destroy is not the shortest way to unite. Persecution, 
Laws to Compel, Restrain or force the Conscience of one another, is not the way 
to this Union, which her Majesty has so earnestly recommended.” 

“Secondly, to repeal or contract the late Act of Toleration is not the way for 
this so much wished-for happiness; to have laws revived that should set one 
party a plundering, excommunicating and unchurching another, that should 
renew the oppressions and devastations of late reigns, this will not by any means 
contribute to this Peace, which all good men desire.” 

“New Associations and proposals to divest men of their freehold right for 
differences in opinion, and take away the right of Dissenters voting in elections 
of Members; this is not the way to Peace and Union.” 

“Railing pamphlets, buffooning our brethren as a party to be suppressed, and 
dressing them up in the Bear’s skin for all the dogs in the street to bait them, is 
not the way to Peace and Union.” 

“Railing sermons, exciting people to hatred and contempt of their brethren, 
because they differ in opinions, is not the way to Peace and Union.” 

“Shutting all people out of employment and the service of their Prince and 
Country, unless they can comply with indifferent ceremonies of religion, is far 
from the way to Peace and Union.” 

“Reproaching the Succession settled by Parliament, and reviving the abdicated 
title of the late King James, and his supposed family, cannot tend to this Peace 
and Union.” 

“Laws against Occasional Conformity, and compelling people who bear 
offices to a total conformity, and yet force them to take and serve in those public 
employments, cannot contribute to this Peace and Union.” 

ok 

In this passage Defoe seems to ally himself more closely with his Dissenting 
brethren than he had done before. It was difficult for him, with his published 
views on the objectionableness of occasional conformity, and the propriety of 
Dissenters leaving the magistracy in the hands of the Church, to maintain his 
new position, without incurring the charge of inconsistency. The charge was 
freely made, and his own writings were collected as a testimony against him, but 
he met the charge boldly. The Dissenters ought not to practise occasional 
conformity, but if they could reconcile it with their consciences, they ought not 
to receive temporal punishment for practising it. The Dissenters ought to 
withdraw from the magistracy, but it was persecution to exclude them. In tract 
after tract of brilliant and trenchant argument, he upheld these views, with his 
usual courage attacking most fiercely those antagonists who went most nearly on 
the lines of his own previous writings. Ignoring what he had said before, he now 


proved clearly that the Occasional Conformity Bill was a breach of the Act of 
Toleration. There was little difference between his own Shortest Way to Peace 
and Union, and Sir Humphrey Mackworth’s Peace at Home, but he assailed the 
latter pamphlet vigorously, and showed that it had been the practice in all 
countries for Dissenters from the established religion to have a share in the 
business of the State. At the same time he never departed so far from the 
“moderate” point of view, as to insist that Dissenters ought to be admitted to a 
share in the business of the State. Let the High-Church ministers be dismissed, 
and moderate men summoned to the Queen’s councils, and the Dissenters would 
have every reason to be content. They would acquiesce with pleasure in a 
ministry and magistracy of Low-Churchmen. 

Defoe’s assaults upon the High-Church Tories were neither interdicted nor 
resented by the Government, though he lay in prison at their mercy. Throughout 
the winter of 1703-4 the extreme members of the Ministry, though they had still 
a majority in the House of Commons, felt the Queen’s coldness increase. Their 
former high place in her regard and their continued hold upon Parliament 
tempted them to assume airs of independence which gave deeper offence than 
her unruffled courtesy led either them or their rivals to suspect. At last the crisis 
came. The Earl of Nottingham took the rash step of threatening to resign unless 
the Whig Dukes of Somerset and Devonshire were dismissed from the Cabinet. 
To his surprise and chagrin, his resignation was accepted (1704), and two more 
of his party were dismissed from office at the same time. 

The successor of Nottingham was Robert Harley, afterwards created Earl of 
Oxford and Mortimer. He gave evidence late in life of his love for literature by 
forming the collection of manuscripts known as the Harleian, and we know from 
Swift that he was deeply impressed with the importance of having allies in the 
Press. He entered upon office in May, 1704, and one of his first acts was to 
convey to Defoe the message, “Pray, ask that gentleman what I can do for him.” 
Defoe replied by likening himself to the blind man in the parable, and 
paraphrasing his prayer, “Lord, that I may receive my sight!” He would not seem 
to have obtained his liberty immediately, but, through Harley’s influence, he was 
set free towards the end of July or the beginning of August. The Queen also, he 
afterwards said, “was pleased particularly to inquire into his circumstances and 
family, and by Lord Treasurer Godolphin to send a considerable supply to his 
wife and family, and to send him to the prison money to pay his fine and the 
expenses of his discharge.” 

On what condition was Defoe released? On condition, according to the Elegy 
on the Author of the True-Born Englishman, which he published immediately 
after his discharge, that he should keep silence for seven years, or at least “not 


write what some people might not like.” To the public he represented himself as 
a martyr grudgingly released by the Government, and restrained from attacking 
them only by his own bond and the fear of legal penalties. 

”Memento Mori here I stand, 

With silent lips but speaking hand; 

A walking shadow of a Poet, 

But bound to hold my tongue and never show it. 

A monument of injury, 

A sacrifice to legal t(yrann)y.” 

“For shame, gentlemen,” he humorously cries to his enemies, “do not strike a 
dead man; beware, scribblers, of fathering your pasquinades against authority 
upon me; for seven years the True-Born Englishman is tied under sureties and 
penalties not to write.” 

”To seven long years of silence I betake, 

Perhaps by then I may forget to speak.” 

This elegy he has been permitted to publish as his last speech and dying 
confession— 

”When malefactors come to die 

They claim uncommon liberty: 

Freedom of speech gives no distaste, 

They let them talk at large, because they talk their last.” 

The public could hardly have supposed from this what Defoe afterwards 
admitted to have been the true state of the case, namely, that on leaving prison 
he was taken into the service of the Government. He obtained an appointment, 
that is to say a pension, from the Queen, and was employed on secret services. 
When charged afterwards with having written by Harley’s instructions, he 
denied this, but admitted the existence of certain “capitulations,” in which he 
stipulated for liberty to write according to his own judgment, guided only by a 
sense of gratitude to his benefactor. There is reason to believe that even this is 
not the whole truth. Documents which Mr. Lee recently brought to light make 
one suspect that Defoe was all the time in private relations with the leaders of 
the Whig party. Of this more falls to be said in another place. The True-Born 
Englishman was, indeed, dead. Defoe was no longer the straightforward 
advocate of King William’s policy. He was engaged henceforward in serving 
two masters, persuading each that he served him alone, and persuading the 
public, in spite of numberless insinuations, that he served nobody but them and 
himself, and wrote simply as a free lance under the jealous sufferance of the 
Government of the day. 

I must reserve for a separate chapter some account of Defoe’s greatest 


political work, which he began while he still lay in Newgate, the Review. 
Another work which he wrote and published at the same period deserves 
attention on different grounds. His history of the great storm of November, 1703, 
A Collection of the most remarkable Casualties and Disasters which happened 
in the late Dreadfal Tempest, both by Sea and Land, may be set down as the first 
of his works of invention. It is a most minute and circumstantial record, 
containing many letters from eye-witnesses of what happened in their immediate 
neighbourhood. Defoe could have seen little of the storm himself from the 
interior of Newgate, but it is possible that the letters are genuine, and that he 
compiled other details from published accounts. Still, we are justified in 
suspecting that his annals of the storm are no more authentic history than his 
Journal of the Plague, or his Memoirs of a Cavalier, and that for many of the 
incidents he is equally indebted to his imagination. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE REVIEW OF THE AFFAIRS OF FRANCE. 


It was a bold undertaking for a prisoner in Newgate to engage to furnish a 
newspaper written wholly by himself, “purged from the errors and partiality of 
news-writers and petty statesmen of all sides.” It would, of course, have been an 
impossible undertaking if the Review had been, either in size or in contents, like 
a newspaper of the present time. The Review was, in its first stage, a sheet of 
eight small quarto pages. After the first two numbers, it was reduced in size to 
four pages, but a smaller type was used, so that the amount of matter remained 
nearly the same—about equal in bulk to two modern leading articles. At first the 
issue was weekly; after four numbers it became bi-weekly, and so remained for a 
year. 

For the character of the Review it is difficult to find a parallel. There was 
nothing like it at the time, and nothing exactly like it has been attempted since. 
The nearest approach to it among its predecessors was the Observator, a small 
weekly journal written by the erratic John Tutchin, in which passing topics, 
political and social, were discussed in dialogues. Personal scandals were a 
prominent feature in the Observator. Defoe was not insensible to the value of 
this element to a popular journal. He knew, he said, that people liked to be 
amused; and he supplied this want in a section of his paper entitled “Mercure 
Scandale; or, Advice from the Scandalous Club, being a weekly history of 
Nonsense, Impertinence, Vice, and Debauchery.” Under this attractive heading, 
Defoe noticed current scandals, his club being represented as a tribunal before 
which offenders were brought, their cases heard, and sentence passed upon them. 
Slanderers of the True-Born Englishman frequently figure in its proceedings. It 
was in this section also that Defoe exposed the errors of contemporary news- 
writers, the Post-man, the Post-Boy, the London Post, the Flying Post, and the 
Daily Courant. He could not in his prison pretend to superior information 
regarding the events of the day; the errors which he exposed were chiefly 
blunders in geography and history. The Mercure Scandale was avowedly 
intended to amuse the frivolous. The lapse of time has made its artificial 
sprightliness dreary. It was in the serious portion of the Review, the Review 
proper, that Defoe showed most of his genius. The design of this was nothing 
less than to give a true picture, drawn with “an impartial and exact historical 


pen,” of the domestic and foreign affairs of all the States of Europe. It was 
essential, he thought, that at such a time of commotion Englishmen should be 
thoroughly informed of the strength and the political interests and proclivities of 
the various European Powers. He could not undertake to tell his readers what 
was passing from day to day, but he could explain to them the policy of the 
Continental Courts; he could show how that policy was affected by their past 
history and present interests; he could calculate the forces at their disposal, set 
forth the grounds of their alliances, and generally put people in a position to 
follow the great game that was being played on the European chess-board. In the 
Review, in fact, as he himself described his task, he was writing a history sheet 
by sheet, and letting the world see it as it went on. 

This excellent plan of instruction was carried out with incomparable brilliancy 
of method, and vivacity of style. Defoe was thoroughly master of his subject; he 
had read every history that he could lay his hands on, and his connexion with 
King William had guided him to the mainsprings of political action, and fixed in 
his mind clear principles for England’s foreign policy. Such a mass of facts and 
such a maze of interests would have encumbered and perplexed a more 
commonplace intellect, but Defoe handled them with experienced and buoyant 
ease. He had many arts for exciting attention. His confinement in Newgate, from 
which the first number of the Review was issued on the 19th February, 1704, had 
in no way impaired his clear-sighted daring and self-confident skill. There was a 
sparkle of paradox and a significant lesson in the very title of his journal—A 
Review of the Affairs of France. When, by and by, he digressed to the affairs of 
Sweden and Poland, and filled number after number with the history of Hungary, 
people kept asking, “What has this to do with France?” “How little you 
understand my design,” was Defoe’s retort. “Patience till my work is completed, 
and then you will see that, however much I may seem to have been digressing, I 
have always kept strictly to the point. Do not judge me as you judged St. Paul’s 
before the roof was put on. It is not affairs in France that I have undertaken to 
explain, but the affairs of France; and the affairs of France are the affairs of 
Europe. So great is the power of the French money, the artifice of their conduct, 
the terror of their arms, that they can bring the greatest kings in Europe to 
promote their interest and grandeur at the expense of their own.” 

Defoe delighted to brave common prejudice by throwing full in its face 
paradoxes expressed in the most unqualified language. While we were at war 
with France, and commonplace hunters after popularity were doing their utmost 
to flatter the national vanity, Defoe boldly announced his intention of setting 
forth the wonderful greatness of the French nation, the enormous numbers of 
their armies, the immense wealth of their treasury, the marvellous vigour of their 


administration. He ridiculed loudly those writers who pretended that we should 
have no difficulty in beating them, and filled their papers with dismal stories 
about the poverty and depopulation of the country. “Consider the armies that the 
French King has raised,” cried Defoe, “and the reinforcements and subsidies he 
has sent to the King of Spain; does that look like a depopulated, country and an 
impoverished exchequer?” It was perhaps a melancholy fact, but what need to 
apologise for telling the truth? At once, of course, a shout was raised against him 
for want of patriotism; he was a French pensioner, a Jacobite, a hireling of the 
Peace-party. This was the opportunity on which the chuckling paradox-monger 
had counted. He protested that he was not drawing a map of the French power to 
terrify the English. But, he said, “there are two cheats equally hurtful to us; the 
first to terrify us, the last to make us too easy and consequently too secure; ‘tis 
equally dangerous for us to be terrified into despair and bullied into more terror 
of our enemies than we need, or to be so exalted in conceit of our own force as 
to undervalue and contemn the power which we cannot reduce.” To blame him 
for making clear the greatness of the French power, was to act as if the Romans 
had killed the geese in the Capitol for frightening them out of their sleep. “If I, 
like an honest Protestant goose, have gaggled too loud of the French power, and 
raised the country, the French indeed may have reason to cut my throat if they 
could; but ‘tis hard my own countrymen, to whom I have shown their danger, 
and whom I have endeavoured to wake out of their sleep, should take offence at 
the timely discovery.” 

If we open the first volume, or indeed any volume of the Review, at random, 
we are almost certain to meet with some electric shock of paradox designed to 
arouse the attention of the torpid. In one number we find the writer, ever daring 
and alert, setting out with an eulogium on “the wonderful benefit of arbitrary 
power” in France. He runs on in this vein for some time, accumulating examples 
of the wonderful benefit, till the patience of his liberty-loving readers is 
sufficiently exasperated, and then he turns round with a grin of mockery and 
explains that he means benefit to the monarch, not to the subject. “If any man 
ask me what are the benefits of arbitrary power to the subject, I answer these 
two, poverty and subjection” But to an ambitious monarch unlimited power is a 
necessity; unless he can count upon instant obedience to his will, he only courts 
defeat if he embarks in schemes of aggression and conquest. 

“When a Prince must court his subjects to give him leave to raise an army, and 
when that’s done, tell him when he must disband them; that if he wants money, 
he must assemble the States of his country, and not only give them good words 
to get it, and tell them what ‘tis for, but give them an account how it is expended 
before he asks for more. The subjects in such a government are certainly happy 


in having their property and privileges secured, but if I were of his Privy 
Council, I would advise such a Prince to content himself within the compass of 
his own government, and never think of invading his neighbours or increasing 
his dominions, for subjects who stipulate with their Princes, and make conditions 
of government, who claim to be governed by laws and make those laws 
themselves, who need not pay their money but when they see cause, and may 
refuse to pay it when demanded without their consent; such subjects will never 
empty their purses upon foreign wars for enlarging the glory of their sovereign.” 

This glory he describes as “the leaf-gold which the devil has laid over the 
backside of ambition, to make it glitter to the world.” 

Defoe’s knowledge of the irritation caused among the Dissenters by his 
Shortest Way, did not prevent him from shocking them and annoying the high 
Tories by similar jeux d’esprit. He had no tenderness for the feelings of such of 
his brethren as had not his own robust sense of humour and boyish glee in the 
free handling of dangerous weapons. Thus we find him, among his eulogies of 
the Grand Monarque, particularly extolling him for the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. By the expulsion of the Protestants, Louis impoverished and unpeopled 
part of his country, but it was “the most politic action the French King ever did.” 
“T don’t think fit to engage here in a dispute about the honesty of it,” says Defoe; 
“but till he had first cleared the country of that numerous injured people, he 
could never have ventured to carry an offensive war into all the borders of 
Europe.” And Defoe was not content with shocking the feelings of his nominal 
co-religionists by a light treatment of matters in which he agreed with them. He 
upheld with all his might the opposite view from theirs on two important 
questions of foreign policy. While the Confederates were doing battle on all 
sides against France, the King of Sweden was making war on his own account 
against Poland for the avowed purpose of placing a Protestant prince on the 
throne. Extreme Protestants in England were disposed to think that Charles XII. 
was fighting the Lord’s battle in Poland. But Defoe was strongly of opinion that 
the work in which all Protestants ought at that moment to be engaged was 
breaking down the power of France, and as Charles refused to join the 
Confederacy, and the Catholic prince against whom he was fighting was a 
possible adherent, the ardent preacher of union among the Protestant powers 
insisted upon regarding him as a practical ally of France, and urged that the 
English fleet should be sent into the Baltic to interrupt his communications. 
Disunion among Protestants, argued Defoe, was the main cause of French 
greatness; if the Swedish King would not join the Confederacy of his own free 
will, he should be compelled to join it, or at least to refrain from weakening it. 

Defoe treated the revolt of the Hungarians against the Emperor with the same 


regard to the interests of the Protestant cause. Some uneasiness was felt in 
England at co-operating with an ally who so cruelly oppressed his Protestant 
subjects, and some scruple of conscience at seeming to countenance the 
oppression. Defoe fully admitted the wrongs of the Hungarians, but argued that 
this was not the time for them to press their claims for redress. He would not 
allow that they were justified at such a moment in calling in the aid of the Turks 
against the Emperor. “It is not enough that a nation be Protestant and the people 
our friends; if they will join with our enemies, they are Papists, Turks, and 
Heathens, to us.” “If the Protestants in Hungary will make the Protestant religion 
in Hungary clash with the Protestant religion in all the rest of Europe, we must 
prefer the major interest to the minor.” Defoe treats every foreign question from 
the cool high-political point of view, generally taking up a position from which 
he can expose the unreasonableness of both sides. In the case of the Cevennois 
insurgents, one party had used the argument that it was unlawful to encourage 
rebellion even among the subjects of a prince with whom we were at war. With 
this Defoe dealt in one article, proving with quite a superfluity of illustration that 
we were justified by all the precedents of recent history in sending support to the 
rebellious subjects of Louis XIV. It was the general custom of Europe to “assist 
the malcontents of our neighbours.” Then in another article he considered 
whether, being lawful, it was also expedient, and he answered this in the 
negative, treating with scorn a passionate appeal for the Cevennois entitled 
“Europe enslaved if the Camisars are not relieved.” “What nonsense is this,” he 
cried, “about a poor despicable handful of men who have only made a little 
diversion in the great war!” “The haste these men are in to have that done which 
they cannot show us the way to do!” he cried; and proceeded to prove in a 
minute discussion of conceivable strategic movements that it was impossible for 
us in the circumstances to send the Camisards the least relief. 

There is no reference in the Review to Defoe’s release from prison. Two 
numbers a week were issued with the same punctuality before and after, and 
there is no perceptible difference either in tone or in plan. Before he left prison, 
and before the fall of the high Tory Ministers, he had thrown in his lot boldly 
with the moderate men, and he did not identify himself more closely with any 
political section after Harley and Godolphin recognized the value of his support 
and gave him liberty and pecuniary help. In the first number of the Review he 
had declared his freedom from party ties, and his unreserved adherence to truth 
and the public interest, and he made frequent protestation of this independence. 
“T am not a party man,” he kept saying; “at least, I resolve this shall not be a 
party paper.” In discussing the affairs of France, he took more than one side- 
glance homewards, but always with the protest that he had no interest to serve 


but that of his country. The absolute power of Louis, for example, furnished him 
with an occasion for lamenting the disunited counsels of Her Majesty’s Cabinet. 
Without imitating the despotic form of the French Government, he said, there are 
ways by which we might secure under our own forms greater decision and 
promptitude on the part of the Executive. When Nottingham was dismissed, he 
rejoiced openly, not because the ex-Secretary had been his persecutor, but 
because at last there was unity of views among the Queen’s Ministers. He joined 
naturally in the exultation over Marlborough’s successes, but in the Review, and 
in his Hymn to Victory, separately published, he courteously diverted some part 
of the credit to the new Ministry. “Her Majesty’s measures, moved by new and 
polished councils, have been pointed more directly at the root of the French 
power than ever we have seen before. I hope no man will suppose I reflect on the 
memory of King William; I know ‘tis impossible the Queen should more 
sincerely wish the reduction of France than his late Majesty; but if it is expected 
I should say he was not worse served, oftener betrayed, and consequently hurried 
into more mistakes and disasters, than Her Majesty now is, this must be by 
somebody who believes I know much less of the public matters of those days 
than I had the honour to be informed of.” But this praise, he represented, was not 
the praise of a partisan; it was an honest compliment wrung from a man whose 
only connexion with the Government was a bond for his good behaviour, an 
undertaking “not to write what some people might not like.” 

Defoe’s hand being against every member of the writing brotherhood, it was 
natural that his reviews should not pass without severe criticisms. He often 
complained of the insults, ribaldry, Billingsgate, and Bear-garden language to 
which he was exposed; and some of his biographers have taken these 
lamentations seriously, and expressed their regret that so good a man should 
have been so much persecuted. But as he deliberately provoked these assaults, 
and never missed a chance of effective retort, it is difficult to sympathise with 
him on any ground but his manifest delight in the strife of tongues. Infinitely the 
superior of his antagonists in power, he could affect to treat them with good 
humour, but this good humour was not easy to reciprocate when combined with 
an imperturbable assumption that they were all fools or knaves. When we find 
him, after humbly asking pardon for all his errors of the press, errors of the pen, 
or errors of opinion, expressing a wish that “all gentlemen on the other side 
would give him equal occasion to honour them for their charity, temper, and 
gentlemanlike dealing, as for their learning and virtue,” and offering to 
“capitulate with them, and enter into a treaty or cartel for exchange of good 
language,” we may, if we like, admire his superior mastery of the weapons of 
irritation, but pity is out of place. 


The number of February 17, 1705, was announced by Defoe as being “the last 
Review of this volume, and designed to be so of this work.” But on the 
following Tuesday, the regular day for the appearance of the Review, he issued 
another number, declaring that he could not quit the volume without some 
remarks on “charity and poverty.” On Saturday yet another last number 
appeared, dealing with some social subjects which he had been urged by 
correspondents to discuss. Then on Tuesday, February 27, apologising for the 
frequent turning of his design, he issued a Preface to a new volume of the 
Review, with a slight change of title. He would overtake sooner or later all the 
particulars of French greatness which he had promised to survey, but as the 
course of his narrative had brought him to England, and he might stay there for 
some time, it was as well that this should be indicated in the title, which was 
henceforth to be A Review of the Affairs of France, with Observations on 
Affairs at Home. He had intended, he said, to abandon the work altogether, but 
some gentlemen had prevailed with him to go on, and had promised that he 
should not be at a loss by it. It was now to be issued three times a week. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND UNION. 


In putting forth the prospectus of the second volume of his Review, Defoe 
intimated that its prevailing topic would be the Trade of England—a vast 
subject, with many branches, all closely interwoven with one another and with 
the general well-being of the kingdom. It grieved him, he said, to see the nation 
involved in such evils while remedies lay at hand which blind guides could not, 
and wicked guides would not, see—trade decaying, yet within reach of the 
greatest improvements, the navy flourishing, yet fearfully mismanaged, rival 
factions brawling and fighting when they ought to combine for the common 
good. “Nothing could have induced him to undertake the ungrateful office of 
exposing these things, but the full persuasion that he was capable of convincing 
anything of an Englishman that had the least angle of his soul untainted with 
partiality, and that had the least concern left for the good of his country, that 
even the worst of these evils were easy to be cured; that if ever this nation were 
shipwrecked and undone, it must be at the very entrance of her port of 
deliverance, in the sight of her safety that Providence held out to her, in the sight 
of her safe establishment, a prosperous trade, a regular, easily-supplied navy, 
and a general reformation both in manners and methods in Church and State.” 

Defoe began as usual by laying down various clear heads, under which he 
promised to deal with the whole field of trade. But as usual he did not adhere to 
this systematic plan. He discussed some topics of the day with brilliant force, 
and then he suddenly digressed to a subject only collaterally connected with 
trade. The Queen, in opening the session of 1704-5, had exhorted her Parliament 
to peace and union; but the High-Churchmen were too hot to listen to advice 
even from her. The Occasional Conformity Bill was again introduced and carried 
in the Commons. The Lords rejected it. The Commons persisted, and to secure 
the passing of the measure, tacked it to a Bill of Supply. The Lords refused to 
pass the Money Bill till the tack was withdrawn. Soon afterwards the Parliament 
—Parliaments were then triennial—was dissolved, and the canvass for a general 
election set in amidst unusual excitement. Defoe abandoned the quiet topic of 
trade, and devoted the Review to electioneering articles. 

But he did not take a side, at least not a party side. He took the side of peace 
and his country. “I saw with concern,” he said, in afterwards explaining his 


position, “the weighty juncture of a new election for members approach, the 
variety of wheels and engines set to work in the nation, and the furious methods 
to form interests on either hand and put the tempers of men on all sides into an 
unusual motion; and things seemed acted with so much animosity and party fury 
that I confess it gave me terrible apprehensions of the consequences.” On both 
sides “the methods seemed to him very scandalous.” “In many places most 
horrid and villainous practices were set on foot to supplant one another. The 
parties stooped to vile and unbecoming meannesses; infinite briberies, forgeries, 
perjuries, and all manner of debauchings of the principles and manners of the 
electors were attempted. All sorts of violences, tumults, riots, breaches of the 
peace, neighbourhood, and good manners were made use of to support interests 
and carry elections.” In short, Defoe saw the nation “running directly on the 
steep precipice of confusion.” In these circumstances, he seriously reflected what 
he should do. He came to the conclusion that he must “immediately set himself 
in the Review to exhort, persuade, entreat, and in the most moving terms he was 
capable of, prevail on all people in general to STUDY PEACE.” 

Under cover of this profession of impartiality, Defoe issued most effective 
attacks upon the High-Church party. In order to promote peace, he said, it was 
necessary to ascertain first of all who were the enemies of peace. On the surface, 
the questions at stake in the elections were, the privileges of the Dissenters and 
the respective rights of the Lords and the Commons in the matter of Money 
Bills. But people must look beneath the surface. “King James, French power, 
and a general turn of affairs was at the bottom, and the quarrels between Church 
and Dissenters only a politic noose they had hooked the parties on both sides 
into.” Defoe lashed the Tackers into fury by his exhortations to the study of 
peace. He professed the utmost good-will to them personally, though he had not 
words-strong enough to condemn their conduct in tacking the Occasional Bill to 
a Money Bill when they knew that the Lords would reject it, and so in a moment 
of grave national peril leave the army without supplies. The Queen, in dissolving 
Parliament, had described this tacking as a dangerous experiment, and Defoe 
explained the experiment as being “whether losing the Money Bill, breaking up 
the Houses, disbanding the Confederacy, and opening the door to the French, 
might not have been for the interest of the High-Church.” Far be it from him to 
use Billingsgate language to the Tackers, but “the effect of their action, which, 
and not their motive, he had to consider, would undoubtedly be to let in the 
French, depose the Queen, bring in the Prince of Wales, abdicate the Protestant 
religion, restore Popery, repeal the Toleration, and persecute the Dissenters.” 
Still it was probable that the Tackers meant no harm. Humanum est errare. He 
was certain that if he showed them their error, they would repent and be 


converted. All the same, he could not recommend them to the electors. “A 
Tacker is a man of passion, a man of heat, a man that is for ruining the nation 
upon any hazards to obtain his ends. Gentlemen freeholders, you must not 
choose a Tacker, unless you will destroy our peace, divide our strength, pull 
down the Church, let in the French, and depose the Queen.” 

From the dissolution of Parliament in April till the end of the year Defoe 
preached from this text with infinite variety and vigour. It is the chief subject of 
the second volume of the Review. The elections, powerfully influenced by 
Marlborough’s successes as well as by the eloquent championship of Defoe, 
resulted in the entire defeat of the High Tories, and a further weeding of them 
out of high places in the Administration. Defoe was able to close this volume of 
the Review with expressions of delight at the attainment of the peace for which 
he had laboured, and, the victory, being gained and the battle over, to promise a 
return to the intermitted subject of Trade. He returned to this subject in the 
beginning of his third volume. But he had not pursued it long when he was again 
called away. The second diversion, as he pointed out, was strictly analogous to 
the first. It was a summons to him to do his utmost to promote the union of the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland. “From the same zeal,” Defoe said, 
“with which I first pursued this blessed subject of peace, I found myself 
embarked in the further extent of it, I mean the Union. If I thought myself 
obliged in duty to the public interest to use my utmost endeavour to quiet the 
minds of enraged parties, I found myself under a stronger necessity to embark in 
the same design between two most enraged nations.” 

The union of the two kingdoms had become an object of pressing and 
paramount importance towards the close of William’s reign. He had found little 
difficulty in getting the English Parliament to agree to settle the succession of 
the House of Hanover, but the proposal that the succession to the throne of 
Scotland should be settled on the same head was coldly received by the Scottish 
Parliament. It was not so much that the politicians of Edinburgh were averse to a 
common settlement, or positively eager for a King and Court of their own, but 
they were resolved to hold back till they were assured of commercial privileges 
which would go to compensate them for the drain of wealth that was supposed to 
have followed the King southwards. This was the policy of the wiser heads, not 
to accept the Union without as advantageous terms as they could secure. They 
had lost an opportunity at the Revolution, and were determined not to lose 
another. But among the mass of the population the feeling was all in favour of a 
separate kingdom. National animosity had been inflamed to a passionate pitch by 
the Darien disaster and the Massacre of Glencoe. The people listened readily to 
the insinuations of hot-headed men that the English wished to have everything 


their own way. The counter-charge about the Scotch found equally willing 
hearers among the mass in England. Never had cool-headed statesmen a harder 
task in preventing two nations from coming to blows. All the time that the 
Treaty of Union was being negotiated which King William had earnestly urged 
from his deathbed, throughout the first half of Queen Anne’s reign they worked 
under a continual apprehension lest the negotiations should end in a violent and 
irreconcilable rupture. 

Defoe might well say that he was pursuing the same blessed subject of Peace 
in trying to reconcile these two most enraged nations, and writing with all his 
might for the Union. An Act enabling the Queen to appoint Commissioners on 
the English side to arrange the terms of the Treaty had been passed in the first 
year of her reign, but difficulties had arisen about the appointment of the 
Scottish Commissioners, and it was not till the Spring of 1706 that the two 
Commissions came together. When they did at last meet, they found each other 
much more reasonable and practical in spirit than had appeared possible during 
the battle over the preliminaries. But while the statesmen sat concocting the 
terms of the Treaty almost amicably, from April to July, the excitement raged 
fiercely out of doors. Amidst the blaze of recriminations and counter- 
recriminations, Defoe moved energetically as the Apostle of Peace, making his 
Review play like a fireman’s hose upon the flames. He did not try to persuade the 
Scotch to peace by the same methods which he had used in the case of the High- 
fliers and Tackers. His Reviews on this subject, full of spirit as ever, are models 
of the art of conciliation. He wrestled ardently with national prejudices on both 
sides, vindicating the Scotch Presbyterians from the charge of religious 
intolerance, labouring to prove that the English were not all to blame for the 
collapse of the Darien expedition and the Glencoe tragedy, expounding what was 
fair to both nations in matters concerning trade. Abuse was heaped upon him 
plentifully by hot partisans; he was charged with want of patriotism from the one 
side, and with too much of it from the other; but he held on his way manfully, 
allowing no blow from his aspersers to pass unreturned. Seldom has so bold and 
skilful a soldier been enlisted in the cause of peace. 

Defoe was not content with the Review as a literary instrument of pacification. 
He carried on the war in both capitals, answering the pamphlets of the Scotch 
patriots with counter-pamphlets from the Edinburgh press. He published also a 
poem, “in honour of Scotland,” entitled Caledonia, with an artfully flattering 
preface, in which he declared the poem to be a simple tribute to the greatness of 
the people and the country without any reference whatever to the Union. 
Presently he found it expedient to make Edinburgh his head-quarters, though he 
continued sending the Review three times a week to his London printer. When 


the Treaty of Union had been elaborated by the Commissioners and had passed 
the English Parliament, its difficulties were not at an end. It had still to pass the 
Scotch Parliament, and a strong faction there, riding on the storm of popular 
excitement, insisted on discussing it clause by clause. Moved partly by curiosity, 
partly by earnest desire for the public good, according to his own account in the 
Review and in his History of the Union, Defoe resolved to undertake the “long, 
tedious, and hazardous journey” to Edinburgh, and use all his influence to push 
the Treaty through. It was a task of no small danger, for the prejudice against the 
Union went so high in the Scottish capital that he ran the risk of being torn to 
pieces by the populace. In one riot of which he gives an account, his lodging was 
beset, and for a time he was in as much peril “as a grenadier on a counter-scarp.” 
Still he went on writing pamphlets, and lobbying members of Parliament. Owing 
to his intimate knowledge of all matters relating to trade, he also “had the honour 
to be frequently sent for into the several Committees of Parliament which were 
appointed to state some difficult points relating to equalities, taxes, prohibitions, 
&c.” Even when the Union was agreed to by the Parliaments of both kingdoms, 
and took effect formally in May, 1707, difficulties arose in putting the details in 
operation, and Defoe prolonged his stay in Scotland through the whole of that 
year. 

In this visit to Scotland Defoe protested to the world at the time that he had 
gone as a diplomatist on his own account, purely in the interests of peace. But a 
suspicion arose and was very free expressed, that both in this journey and in 
previous journeys to the West and the North of England during the elections, he 
was serving as the agent, if not as the spy, of the Government. These reproaches 
he denied with indignation, declaring it particularly hard that he should be 
subjected to such despiteful and injurious treatment even by writers “embarked 
in the same cause, and pretending to write for the same public good.” “I 
contemn,” he said in his History, “as not worth mentioning, the suggestions of 
some people, of my being employed thither to carry on the interest of a party. I 
have never loved any parties, but with my utmost zeal have sincerely espoused 
the great and original interest of this nation, and of all nations—I mean truth and 
liberty,—and whoever are of that party, I desire to be with them.” He took up the 
same charges more passionately in the Preface to the third volume of the Review, 
and dealt with them in some brilliant passages of apologetic eloquence. 

“T must confess,” he said, “I have sometimes thought it very hard, that having 
voluntarily, without the least direction, assistance, or encouragement, in spite of 
all that has been suggested, taken upon me the most necessary work of removing 
national prejudices against the two most capital blessings of the world, Peace 
and Union, I should have the disaster to have the nations receive the doctrine and 


damn the teacher.” 

“Should I descend to particulars, it would hardly appear credible that in a 
Christian, a Protestant, and a Reformed nation, any man should receive such 
treatment as I have done, even from those very people whose consciences and 
judgments have stooped to the venerable truth, owned it has been useful, 
serviceable, and seasonable....” 

“T am charged with partiality, bribery, pensions, and payments—a thing the 
circumstances, family, and fortunes of a man devoted to his country’s peace 
clears me of. If paid, gentlemen, for writing, if hired, if employed, why still 
harassed with merciless and malicious men, why pursued to all extremities by 
law for old accounts, which you clear other men of every day? Why oppressed, 
distressed, and driven from his family and from all his prospects of delivering 
them or himself? Is this the fate of men employed and hired? Is this the figure 
the agents of Courts and Princes make? Certainly had I been hired or employed, 
those people who own the service would by this time have set their servant free 
from the little and implacable malice of litigious persecutions, murthering 
warrants, and men whose mouths are to be stopt by trifles. Let this suffice to 
clear me of all the little and scandalous charges of being hired and employed.” 

But then, people ask, if he was not officially employed, what had he to do with 
these affairs? Why should he meddle with them? To this he answers:— 

“Truly, gentlemen, this is just the case. I saw a parcel of people caballing 
together to ruin property, corrupt the laws, invade the Government, debauch the 
people, and in short, enslave and embroil the nation, and I cried ‘Fire!’ or rather 
I cried ‘Water!’ for the fire was begun already. I see all the nation running into 
confusions and directly flying in the face of one another, and cried out ‘Peace!’ I 
called upon all sorts of people that had any senses to collect them together and 
judge for themselves what they were going to do, and excited them to lay hold of 
the madmen and take from them the wicked weapon, the knife with which they 
were going to destroy their mother, rip up the bowels of their country, and at last 
effectually ruin themselves. 

“And what had I to do with this? Why, yes, gentlemen, I had the same right as 
every man that has a footing in his country, or that has a posterity to possess 
liberty and claim right, must have, to preserve the laws, liberty, and government 
of that country to which he belongs, and he that charges me with meddling in 
what does not concern me, meddles himself with what ‘tis plain he does not 
understand.” 

ok 

“T am not the first,” Defoe said in another place, “that has been stoned for 
saying the truth. I cannot but think that as time and the conviction of their senses 


will restore men to love the peace now established in this nation, so they will 
gradually see I have acted no part but that of a lover of my country, and an 
honest man.” 

Time has undeniably shown that in these efforts to promote party peace and 
national union Defoe acted like a lover of his country, and that his aims were the 
aims of a statesmanlike as well as an honest man. And yet his protestations of 
independence and spontaneity of action, with all their ring of truth and all their 
solemnity of asseveration, were merely diplomatic blinds. He was all the time, as 
he afterwards admitted, when the admission could do no harm except to his own 
passing veracity, acting as the agent of Harley, and in enjoyment of an 
“appointment” from the Queen. What exactly the nature of his secret services in 
Scotland and elsewhere were, he very properly refused to reveal. His business 
probably was to ascertain and report the opinions of influential persons, and 
keep the Government informed as far as he could of the general state of feeling. 
At any rate it was not as he alleged, mere curiosity, or the fear of his creditors, or 
private enterprise, or pure and simple patriotic zeal that took Defoe to Scotland. 
The use he made of his debts as diplomatic instruments is curious. He not merely 
practised his faculties in the management of his creditors, which one of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s characters commends as an incomparable means to a sound 
knowledge of human nature; but he made his debts actual pieces in his political 
game. His poverty, apparent, if not real, served as a screen for his employment 
under Government. When he was despatched on secret missions, he could depart 
wiping his eyes at the hardship of having to flee from his creditors. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DR. SACHEVERELL, AND THE CHANGE OF 
GOVERNMENT. 


Some of Defoe’s biographers have claimed for him that he anticipated the 
doctrines of Free Trade. This is an error. It is true that Defoe was never tired of 
insisting, in pamphlets, books, and number after number of the Review, on the 
all-importance of trade to the nation. Trade was the foundation of England’s 
greatness; success in trade was the most honourable patent of nobility; next to 
the maintenance of the Protestant religion, the encouragement of trade should be 
the chief care of English statesmen. On these heads Defoe’s enthusiasm was 
boundless, and his eloquence inexhaustible. It is true also that he supported with 
all his might the commercial clauses of the Treaty of Utrecht, which sought to 
abolish the prohibitory duties on our trade with France. It is this last 
circumstance which has earned for him the repute of being a pioneer of Free 
Trade. But his title to that repute does not bear examination. He was not so far in 
advance of his age as to detect the fallacy of the mercantile system. On the 
contrary, he avowed his adherence to it against those of his contemporaries who 
were inclined to call it in question. How Defoe came to support the new 
commercial treaty with France, and the grounds on which he supported it, can 
only be understood by looking at his relations with the Government. 

While Defoe was living in Scotland in 1707, and filling the Review so 
exclusively with Scotch affairs that his readers, according to his own account, 
began to say that the fellow could talk of nothing but the Union, and had grown 
mighty dull of late, Harley’s position in the Ministry was gradually becoming 
very insecure. He was suspected of cooling in his zeal for the war, and of 
keeping up clandestine relations with the Tories; and when Marlborough 
returned from his campaign at the close of the year he insisted upon the 
Secretary’s dismissal. The Queen, who secretly resented the Marlborough yoke, 
at first refused her consent. Presently an incident occurred which gave them an 
excuse for more urgent pressure. One Gregg, a clerk in Harley’s office, was 
discovered to be in secret correspondence with the French Court, furnishing 
Louis with the contents of important State papers. Harley was charged with 
complicity. This charge was groundless, but he could not acquit himself of gross 


negligence in the custody of his papers. Godolphin and Marlborough threatened 
to resign unless he was dismissed. Then the Queen yielded. 

When Harley fell, Defoe, according to his own account, in the Appeal to 
Honour and Justice, looked upon himself as lost, taking it for granted that “when 
a great officer fell, all who came in by his interest fall with him.” But when his 
benefactor heard of this, and of Defoe’s “resolution never to abandon the 
fortunes of the man to whom he owed so much,” he kindly urged the devoted 
follower to think rather of his own interest than of any romantic obligation. “My 
lord Treasurer,” he said, “will employ you in nothing but what is for the public 
service, and agreeably to your own sentiments of things; and besides, it is the 
Queen you are serving, who has been very good to you. Pray apply yourself as 
you used to do; I shall not take it ill from you in the least.” To Godolphin 
accordingly Defoe applied himself, was by him introduced a second time to Her 
Majesty and to the honour of kissing her hand, and obtained “the continuance of 
an appointment which Her Majesty had been pleased to make him in 
consideration of a former special service he had done.” This was the 
appointment which he held while he was challenging his enemies to say whether 
his outward circumstances looked like the figure the agents of Courts and 
Princes make. 

The services on which Defoe was employed were, as before, of two kinds, 
active and literary. Shortly after the change in the Ministry early in 1708, news 
came of the gathering of the French expedition at Dunkirk, with a view, it was 
suspected, of trying to effect a landing in Scotland. Defoe was at once 
despatched to Edinburgh on an errand which, he says, was “far from being unfit 
for a sovereign to direct or an honest man to perform.” If his duties were to mix 
with the people and ascertain the state of public feeling, and more specifically to 
sound suspected characters, to act, in short, as a political detective or spy, the 
service was one which it was essential that the Government should get some 
trustworthy person to undertake, and which any man at such a crisis might 
perform, if he could, without any discredit to his honesty or his patriotism. The 
independence of the sea-girt realm was never in greater peril. The French 
expedition was a well-conceived diversion, and it was imperative that the 
Government should know on what amount of support the invaders might rely in 
the bitterness prevailing in Scotland after the Union. Fortunately the loyalty of 
the Scotch Jacobites was not put to the test. As in the case of the Spanish 
Armada, accident fought on our side. The French fleet succeeded in reaching the 
coast of Scotland before the ships of the defenders; but it overshot its arranged 
landing-point, and had no hope but to sail back ingloriously to Dunkirk. 
Meantime, Defoe had satisfactorily discharged himself of his mission. 


Godolphin showed his appreciation of his services by recalling him as soon as 
Parliament was dissolved, to travel through the counties and serve the cause of 
the Government in the general elections. He was frequently sent to Scotland 
again on similarly secret errands, and seems to have established a printing 
business there, made arrangements for the simultaneous issue of the Review in 
Edinburgh and London, besides organizing Edinburgh newspapers, executing 
commissions for English merchants, and setting on foot a linen manufactory. 

But we are more concerned with the literary labors of this versatile and 
indefatigable genius. These, in the midst of his multifarious commercial and 
diplomatic concerns, he never intermitted. All the time the Review continued to 
give a brilliant support to the Ministry. The French expedition had lent a new 
interest to the affairs of Scotland, and Defoe advertised, that though he never 
intended to make the Review a newspaper, circumstances enabled him to furnish 
exceptionally correct intelligence from Scotland as well as sound impartial 
opinions. The intelligence which he communicated was all with a purpose, and a 
good purpose—the promotion of a better understanding between the united 
nations. He never had a better opportunity for preaching from his favourite text 
of Peace and Union, and he used it characteristically, championing the cause of 
the Scotch Presbyterians, asserting the firmness of their loyalty, smoothing over 
trading grievances by showing elaborately how both sides benefited from the 
arrangements of the Union, launching shafts in every direction at his favourite 
butts, and never missing a chance of exulting in his own superior wisdom. In 
what a posture would England have been now, he cried, if those wiseacres had 
been listened to, who were for trusting the defence of England solely to the 
militia and the fleet! Would our fleet have kept the French from landing if 
Providence had not interposed; and if they had landed, would a militia, 
undermined by disaffection, have been able to beat them back? The French king 
deserved a vote of thanks for opening the eyes of the nation against foolish 
advisers, and for helping it to heal internal divisions. Louis, poor gentleman, was 
much to be pitied, for his informers had evidently served him badly, and had led 
him to expect a greater amount of support from disloyal factions than they had 
the will or the courage to give him. 

During the electoral canvass, Defoe surpassed himself in the lively vigour of 
his advocacy of the Whig cause. “And now, gentlemen of England,” he began in 
the Review—as it went on he became more and more direct and familiar in his 
manner of addressing his readers—”now we are a-going to choose Parliament 
men, I will tell you a story.” And he proceeded to tell how in a certain borough a 
great patron procured the election of a “shock dog” as its parliamentary 
representative. Money and ale, Defoe says, could do anything. “God knows I 


speak it with regret for you all and for your posterity, it is not an impossible 
thing to debauch this nation into a choice of thieves, knaves, devils, shock dogs, 
or anything comparatively speaking, by the power of various intoxications.” He 
spent several numbers of the Review in an ironical advice to the electors to 
choose Tories, showing with all his skill “the mighty and prevailing reason why 
we should have a Tory Parliament.” “O gentlemen,” he cried, “if we have any 
mind to buy some more experience, be sure and choose Tories.” “We want a 
little instruction, we want to go to school to knaves and fools.” Afterwards, 
dropping this thin mask, he declared that among the electors only “the drunken, 
the debauched, the swearing, the persecuting” would vote for the High-fliers. 
“The grave, the sober, the thinking, the prudent,” would vote for the Whigs. “A 
House of Tories is a House of Devils.” “If ever we have a Tory Parliament, the 
nation is undone.” In his Appeal to Honour and Justice Defoe explained, that 
while he was serving Godolphin, “being resolved to remove all possible ground 
of suspicion that he kept any secret correspondence, he never visited, or wrote 
to, or any way corresponded with his principal benefactor for above three years.” 
Seeing that Harley was at that time the leader of the party which Defoe was 
denouncing with such spirit, it would have been strange indeed if there had been 
much intercourse between them. 

Though regarded after his fall from office as the natural leader of the Tory 
party, Harley was a very reserved politician, who kept his own counsel, used 
instruments of many shapes and sizes, steered clear of entangling engagements, 
and left himself free to take advantage of various opportunities. To wage war 
against the Ministry was the work of more ardent partisans. He stood by and 
waited while Bolingbroke and Rochester and their allies in the press cried out 
that the Government was now in the hands of the enemies of the Church, 
accused the Whigs of protracting the war to fill their own pockets with the 
plunder of the Supplies, and called upon the nation to put an end to their jobbery 
and mismanagement. The victory of Oudenarde in the summer of 1708 gave 
them a new handle. “What is the good,” they cried, “of these glorious victories, 
if they do not bring peace? What do we gain by beating the French in campaign 
after campaign, if we never bring them nearer to submission? It is incredible that 
the French King is not willing to make peace, if the Whigs did not profit too 
much by the war to give peace any encouragement.” To these arguments for 
peace, Defoe opposed himself steadily in the Review. “Well, gentlemen.” he 
began, when the news came of the battle of Oudenarde, “have the French noosed 
themselves again? Let us pray the Duke of Marlborough that a speedy peace 
may not follow, for what would become of us?” He was as willing for a peace on 
honourable terms as any man, but a peace till the Protestant Succession was 


secured and the balance of power firmly settled, “would be fatal to peace at 
home.” “If that fatal thing called Peace abroad should happen, we shall certainly 
be undone.” Presently, however, the French King began to make promising 
overtures for peace; the Ministry, in hopes of satisfactory terms, encouraged 
them; the talk through the nation was all of peace, and the Whigs contented 
themselves with passing an address to the Crown through Parliament urging the 
Queen to make no peace till the Pretender should be disowned by the French 
Court, and the Succession guaranteed by a compact with the Allies. Throughout 
the winter the Review expounded with brilliant clearness the only conditions on 
which an honourable peace could be founded, and prepared the nation to doubt 
the sincerity with which Louis had entered into negotiations. Much 
dissatisfaction was felt, and that dissatisfaction was eagerly fanned by the Tories 
when the negotiations fell through, in consequence of the distrust with which the 
allies regarded Louis, and their imposing upon him too hard a test of his honesty. 
Defoe fought vigorously against the popular discontent. The charges against 
Marlborough were idle rhodomontade. We had no reason to be discouraged with 
the progress of the war unless we had formed extravagant expectations. Though 
the French King’s resources had been enfeebled, and he might reasonably have 
been expected to desire peace, he did not care for the welfare of France so much 
as for his own glory; he would fight to gain his purpose while there was a pistole 
in his treasury, and we must not expect Paris to be taken in a week. Nothing 
could be more admirable than Godolphin’s management of our own Treasury; he 
deserved almost more credit than the Duke himself. “Your Treasurer has been 
your general of generals; without his exquisite management of the cash the Duke 
of Marlborough must have been beaten.” 

The Sacheverell incident, which ultimately led to the overthrow of the 
Ministry, gave Defoe a delightful opening for writing in their defence. A 
collection of his articles on this subject would show his controversial style at its 
best and brightest. Sacheverell and he were old antagonists. Sacheverell’s 
“bloody flag and banner of defiance,” and other High-flying truculencies, had 
furnished him with the main basis of his Shortest Way with the Dissenters. The 
laugh of the populace was then on Defoe’s side, partly, perhaps, because the 
Government had prosecuted him. But in the changes of the troubled times, the 
Oxford Doctor, nurtured in “the scolding of the ancients,” had found a more 
favourable opportunity. His literary skill was of the most mechanical kind; but at 
the close of 1709, when hopes of peace had been raised only to be disappointed, 
and the country was suffering from the distress of a prolonged war, people were 
more in a mood to listen to a preacher who disdained to check the sweep of his 
rhetoric by qualifications or abatements, and luxuriated in denouncing the 


Queen’s Ministers from the pulpit under scriptural allegories. He delivered a 
tremendous philippic about the Perils of False Brethren, as a sermon before the 
Lord Mayor in November. It would have been a wise thing for the Ministry to 
have left Sacheverell to be dealt with by their supporters in the press and in the 
pulpit. But in an evil hour Godolphin, stung by a nickname thrown at him by the 
rhetorical priest—a singularly comfortable-looking man to have so virulent a 
tongue, one of those orators who thrive on ill-conditioned language—resolved, 
contrary to the advice of more judicious colleagues, to have him impeached by 
the House of Commons. The Commons readily voted the sermon seditious, 
scandalous, and malicious, and agreed to a resolution for his impeachment; the 
Lords ordered that the case should be heard at their bar; and Westminster Hall 
was prepared to be the scene of a great public trial. At first Defoe, in heaping 
contemptuous ridicule upon the High-flying Doctor, had spoken as if he would 
consider prosecution a blunder. The man ought rather to be encouraged to go on 
exposing himself and his party. “Let him go on,” he said, “to bully Moderation, 
explode Toleration, and damn the Union; the gain will be ours.” 

“You should use him as we do a hot horse. When he first frets and pulls, keep 
a stiff rein and hold him in if you can; but if he grows mad and furious, slack 
your hand, clap your heels to him, and let him go. Give him his belly full of it. 
Away goes the beast like a fury over hedge and ditch, till he runs himself off his 
mettle; perhaps bogs himself, and then he grows quiet of course.... Besides, 
good people, do you not know the nature of the barking creatures? If you pass 
but by, and take no notice, they will yelp and make a noise, and perhaps run a 
little after you; but turn back, offer to strike them or throw stones at them, and 
you’ll never have done—nay, you’ll raise all the dogs of the parish upon you.” 

This last was precisely what the Government did, and they found reason to 
regret that they did not take Defoe’s advice and let Sacheverell alone. When, 
however, they did resolve to prosecute him, Defoe immediately turned round, 
and exulted in the prosecution, as the very thing which he had foreseen. “Was 
not the Review right when he said you ought to let such people run on till they 
were out of breath? Did I not note to you that precipitations have always ruined 
them and served us?... Not a hound in the pack opened like him. He has done 
the work effectually.... He has raised the house and waked the landlady.... 
Thank him, good people, thank him and clap him on the back; let all his party do 
but this, and the day is our own.” Nor did Defoe omit to remind the good people 
that he had been put in the pillory for satirically hinting that the High-Church 
favored such doctrines as Sacheverell was now prosecuted for. In his Hymn to 
the Pillory he had declared that Sacheverell ought to stand there in his place. His 
wish was now gratified; “the bar of the House of Commons is the worst pillory 


in the nation.” In the two months which elapsed before the trial, during which 
the excitement was steadily growing, Sacheverell and his doctrines were the 
main topic of the Review. If a popular tempest could have been allayed by 
brilliant argument, Defoe’s papers ought to have done it. He was a manly 
antagonist, and did not imitate coarser pamphleteers in raking up scandals about 
the Doctor’s private life—at least not under his own name. There was, indeed, a 
pamphlet issued by “a Gentleman of Oxford,” which bears many marks of 
Defoe’s authorship, and contains an account of some passages in Sacheverell’s 
life not at all to the clergyman’s credit. But the only pamphlet outside the Review 
which the biographers have ascribed to Defoe’s activity, is a humorous Letter 
from the Pope to Don Sacheverellio, giving him instructions how to advance the 
interest of the Pretender. In the Review Defoe, treating Sacheverell with 
riotously mirthful contempt, calls for the punishment of the doctrines rather than 
the man. During the trial, which lasted more than a fortnight, a mob attended the 
Doctor’s carriage every day from his lodgings in the Temple to Westminster 
Hall, huzzaing, and pressing to kiss his hand, and spent the evenings in rabbling 
the Dissenters’ meeting-houses, and hooting before the residences of prominent 
Whigs. Defoe had always said that the High-fliers would use violence to their 
opponents if they had the power, and here was a confirmation of his opinion on 
which he did not fail to insist. The sentence on Sacheverell, that his sermon and 
vindication should be burnt by the common hangman and himself suspended 
from preaching for three years, was hailed by the mob as an acquittal, and 
celebrated by tumultuous gatherings and bonfires. Defoe reasoned hard and 
joyfully to prove that the penalty was everything that could be wished, and 
exactly what he had all along advised and contemplated, but he did not succeed 
in persuading the masses that the Government had not suffered a defeat. 

The impeachment of Sacheverell turned popular feeling violently against the 
Whigs. The break up of the Gertruydenberg Conference without peace gave a 
strong push in the same direction. It was all due, the Tories shouted, and the 
people were now willing to believe, to the folly of our Government in insisting 
upon impossible conditions from the French King, and their shameless want of 
patriotism in consulting the interests of the Allies rather than of England. The 
Queen, who for some time had been longing to get rid of her Whig Ministers, 
did not at once set sail with this breeze. She dismissed the Earl of Sunderland in 
June, and sent word to her allies that she meant to make no further changes. 
Their ambassadors, with what was even then resented as an impertinence, 
congratulated her on this resolution, and then in August she took the momentous 
step of dismissing Godolphin, and putting the Treasury nominally in 
commission, but really under the management of Harley. For a few weeks it 


seems to have been Harley’s wish to conduct the administration in concert with 
the remaining Whig members, but the extreme Tories, with whom he had been 
acting, overbore his moderate intentions. They threatened to desert him unless he 
broke clearly and definitely with the Whigs. In October accordingly the Whigs 
were all turned out of the Administration, Tories put in their places, Parliament 
dissolved, and writs issued for new elections. “So sudden and entire a change of 
the Ministry,” Bishop Burnet remarks, “is scarce to be found in our history, 
especially where men of great abilities had served both with zeal and success.” 
That the Queen should dismiss one or all of her Ministers in the face of a 
Parliamentary majority excited no surprise; but that the whole Administration 
should be changed at a stroke from one party to the other was a new and strange 
thing. The old Earl of Sunderland’s suggestion to William III. had not taken root 
in constitutional practice; this was the fulfilment of it under the gradual pressure 
of circumstances. 

Defoe’s conduct while the political balance was rocking, and after the Whig 
side had decisively kicked the beam, is a curious study. One hardly knows which 
to admire most, the loyalty with which he stuck to the falling house till the 
moment of its collapse, or the adroitness with which he escaped from the ruins. 
Censure of his shiftiness is partly disarmed by the fact that there were so many 
in that troubled and uncertain time who would have acted like him if they had 
had the skill. Besides, he acted so steadily and with such sleepless vigilance and 
energy on the principle that the appearance of honesty is the best policy, that at 
this distance of time it is not easy to catch him tripping, and if we refuse to be 
guided by the opinion of his contemporaries, we almost inevitably fall victims to 
his incomparable plausibility. Deviations in his political writings from the course 
of the honest patriot are almost as difficult to detect as flaws in the verisimilitude 
of Robinson Crusoe or the Journal of the Plague. 

During the two months’ interval between the substitution of Dartmouth for 
Sunderland and the fall of Godolphin, Defoe used all his powers of eloquence 
and argument to avert the threatened changes in the Ministry, and keep the 
Tories out. He had a personal motive for this, he confessed. “My own share in 
the ravages they shall make upon our liberties is like to be as severe as any 
man’s, from the rage and fury of a party who are in themselves implacable, and 
whom God has not been pleased to bless me with a talent to flatter and submit 
to.” Of the dismissed minister Sunderland, with whom Defoe had been in 
personal relations during the negotiations for the Union, he spoke in terms of the 
warmest praise, always with a formal profession of not challenging the Queen’s 
judgment in discharging her servant. “My Lord Sunderland,” he said, “leaves the 
Ministry with the most unblemished character that ever I read of any statesman 


in the world.” “I am making no court to my Lord Sunderland. The unpolished 
author of this paper never had the talent of making his court to the great men of 
the age.” But where is the objection against his conduct? Not a dog of the party 
can bark against him. “They cannot show me a man of their party that ever did 
act like him, or of whom they can say we should believe he would if he had the 
opportunity.” The Tories were clamouring for the dismissal of all the other 
Whigs. High-Church addresses to the Queen were pouring in, claiming to 
represent the sense of the nation, and hinting an absolute want of confidence in 
the Administration. Defoe examined the conduct of the ministers severally and 
collectively, and demanded where was the charge against them, where the 
complaint, where the treasure misapplied? 

As for the sense of the nation, there was one sure way of testing this better 
than any got-up addresses, namely, the rise or fall of the public credit. The 
public stocks fell immediately on the news of Sunderland’s dismissal, and were 
only partially revived upon Her Majesty’s assurance to the Directors of the Bank 
that she meant to keep the Ministry otherwise unchanged. A rumour that 
Parliament was to be dissolved had sent them down again. If the public credit is 
thus affected by the mere apprehension of a turn of affairs in England, Defoe 
said, the thing itself will be a fatal blow to it. The coy Lady Credit had been 
wavering in her attachment to England; any sudden change would fright her 
away altogether. As for the pooh-pooh cry of the Tories that the national credit 
was of no consequence, that a nation could not be in debt to itself, and that their 
moneyed men would come forward with nineteen shillings in the pound for the 
support of the war, Defoe treated this claptrap with proper ridicule. 

But in spite of all Defoe’s efforts, the crash came. On the 10th of August the 
Queen sent to Godolphin for the Treasurer’s staff, and Harley became her Prime 
Minister. How did Defoe behave then? The first two numbers of the Review after 
the Lord Treasurer’s fall are among the most masterly of his writings. He was 
not a small, mean, timid time-server and turncoat. He faced about with bold and 
steady caution, on the alert to give the lie to anybody who dared to accuse him of 
facing about at all. He frankly admitted that he was in a quandary what to say 
about the change that had taken place. “If a man could be found that could sail 
north and south, that could speak truth and falsehood, that could turn to the right 
hand and the left, all at the same time, he would be the man, he would be the 
only proper person that should now speak.” Of one thing only he was certain. 
“We are sure honest men go out.” As for their successors, “it is our business to 
hope, and time must answer for those that come in. If Tories, if Jacobites, if 
High-fliers, if madmen of any kind are to come in, I am against them; I ask them 
no favour, I make no court to them, nor am I going about to please them.” But 


the question was, what was to be done in the circumstances? Defoe stated plainly 
two courses, with their respective dangers. To cry out about the new Ministry 
was to ruin public credit. To profess cheerfulness was to encourage the change 
and strengthen the hands of those that desired to push it farther. On the whole, 
for himself he considered the first danger the most to be dreaded of the two. 
Therefore he announced his intention of devoting his whole energy to 
maintaining the public credit, and advised all true Whigs to do likewise. 
“Though I don’t like the crew, I won’t sink the ship. I’1l do my best to save the 
ship. ll pump and heave and haul, and do anything I can, though he that pulls 
with me were my enemy. The reason is plain. We are all in the ship, and must 
sink or swim together.” 

What could be more plausible? What conduct more truly patriotic? Indeed, it 
would be difficult to find fault with Defoe’s behaviour, were it not for the 
rogue’s protestations of inability to court the favour of great men, and his own 
subsequent confessions in his Appeal to Honour and Justice, as to what took 
place behind the scenes. Immediately on the turn of affairs he took steps to 
secure that connexion with the Government, the existence of which he was 
always denying. The day after Godolphin’s displacement, he tells us, he waited 
on him, and “humbly asked his lordship’s direction what course he should take.” 
Godolphin at once assured him, in very much the same words that Harley had 
used before, that the change need make no difference to him; he was the Queen’s 
servant, and all that had been done for him was by Her Majesty’s special and 
particular direction; his business was to wait till he saw things settled, and then 
apply himself to the Ministers of State to receive Her Majesty’s commands from 
them. Thereupon Defoe resolved to guide himself by the following principle:— 

“Tt occurred to me immediately, as a principle for my conduct, that it was not 
material to me what ministers Her Majesty was pleased to employ; my duty was 
to go along with every Ministry, so far as they did not break in upon the 
Constitution, and the laws and liberties of my country; my part being only the 
duty of a subject, viz., to submit to all lawful commands, and to enter into no 
service which was not justifiable by the laws; to all which I have exactly obliged 
myself.” 

Defoe was thus, as he says, providentially cast back upon his original 
benefactor. That he received any consideration, pension, gratification, or reward 
for his services to Harley, “except that old appointment which Her Majesty was 
pleased to make him,” he strenuously denied. The denial is possibly true, and it 
is extremely probable that he was within the truth when he protested in the most 
solemn manner that he had never “received any instructions, directions, orders, 
or let them call it what they will, of that kind, for the writing of any part of what 


he had written, or any materials for the putting together, for the forming any 
book or pamphlet whatsoever, from the said Earl of Oxford, late Lord Treasurer, 
or from any person by his order or direction, since the time that the late Earl of 
Godolphin was Lord Treasurer.” Defoe declared that “in all his writing, he ever 
capitulated for his liberty to speak according to his own judgment of things,” and 
we may easily believe him. He was much too clever a servant to need 
instructions. 

His secret services to Harley in the new elections are probably buried in 
oblivion. In the Review he pursued a strain which to the reader who does not take 
his articles in connexion with the politics of the time, might appear to be 
thoroughly consistent with his advice to the electors on previous occasions. He 
meant to confine himself, he said at starting, rather to the manner of choosing 
than to the persons to be chosen, and he never denounced bribery, intimidation, 
rioting, rabbling, and every form of interference with the electors’ freedom of 
choice, in more energetic language. As regarded the persons to be chosen, his 
advice was as before, to choose moderate men—men of sense and temper, not 
men of fire and fury. But he no longer asserted, as he had done before, the 
exclusive possession of good qualities by the Whigs. He now recognised that 
there were hot Whigs as well as moderate Whigs, moderate Tories as well as hot 
Tories. It was for the nation to avoid both extremes and rally round the men of 
moderation, whether Whig or Tory. “If we have a Tory High-flying Parliament, 
we Tories are undone. If we have a hot Whig Parliament, we Whigs are 
undone.” 

The terms of Defoe’s advice were unexceptionable, but the Whigs perceived a 
change from the time when he declared that if ever we have a Tory Parliament 
the nation is undone. It was as if a Republican writer, after the coup d’état of the 
16th May, 1877, had warned the French against electing extreme Republicans, 
and had echoed the Marshal-President’s advice to give their votes to moderate 
men of all parties. Defoe did not increase the conviction of his party loyalty 
when a Tory Parliament was returned, by trying to prove that whatever the new 
members might call themselves, they must inevitably be Whigs. He admitted in 
the most unqualified way that the elections had been disgracefully riotous and 
disorderly, and lectured the constituencies freely on their conduct. “It is not,” he 
said, “a Free Parliament that you have chosen. You have met, mobbed, rabbled, 
and thrown dirt at one another, but election by mob is no more free election than 
Oliver’s election by a standing army. Parliaments and rabbles are contrary 
things.” Yet he had hopes of the gentlemen who had been thus chosen. 

“T have it upon many good grounds, as I think I told you, that there are some 
people who are shortly to come together, of whose character, let the people that 


send them up think what they will, when they come thither they will not run the 
mad length that is expected of them; they will act upon the Revolution principle, 
keep within the circle of the law, proceed with temper, moderation, and justice, 
to support the same interest we have all carried on—and this I call being 
Whiggish, or acting as Whigs.” 

“T shall not trouble you with further examining why they will be so, or why 
they will act thus; I think it is so plain from the necessity of the Constitution and 
the circumstances of things before them, that it needs no further demonstration— 
they will be Whigs, they must be Whigs; there is no remedy, for the Constitution 
is a Whig.” 

The new members of Parliament must either be Whigs or traitors, for 
everybody who favours the Protestant succession is a Whig, and everybody who 
does not is a traitor. Defoe used the same ingenuity in playing upon words in his 
arguments in support of the public credit. Every true Whig, he argued, in the 
Review and in separate essays, was bound to uphold the public credit, for to 
permit it to be impaired was the surest way to let in the Pretender. The Whigs 
were accused of withdrawing their money from the public stocks, to mark their 
distrust of the Government. “Nonsense!” Defoe said, “in that case they would 
not be Whigs.” Naturally enough, as the Review now practically supported a 
Ministry in which extreme Tories had the predominance, he was upbraided for 
having gone over to that party. “Why, gentlemen,” he retorted, “it would be 
more natural for you to think I am turned Turk than High-flier; and to make me a 
Mahometan would not be half so ridiculous as to make me say the Whigs are 
running down credit, when, on the contrary, I am still satisfied if there were no 
Whigs at this time, there would hardly be any such thing as credit left among 
us.” “If the credit of the nation is to be maintained, we must all act as Whigs, 
because credit can be maintained upon no other foot. Had the doctrine of non- 
resistance of tyranny been voted, had the Prerogative been exalted above the 
Law, and property subjected to absolute will, would Parliament have voted the 
funds? Credit supposes Whigs lending and a Whig Government borrowing. It is 
nonsense to talk of credit and passive submission.” 

Had Defoe confined himself to lecturing those hot Whigs who were so afraid 
of the secret Jacobitism of Harley’s colleagues that they were tempted to 
withdraw their money from the public stocks, posterity, unable to judge how far 
these fears were justified, and how far it was due to a happy accident that they 
were not realized, might have given him credit for sacrificing partisanship to 
patriotism. This plea could hardly be used for another matter in which, with 
every show of reasonable fairness, he gave a virtual support to the Ministry. We 
have seen how he spoke of Marlborough, and Godolphin’s management of the 


army and the finances when the Whigs were in office. When the Tories came in, 
they at once set about redeeming their pledges to inquire into the malversation of 
their predecessors. Concerning this proceeding, Defoe spoke with an approval 
which, though necessarily guarded in view of his former professions of extreme 
satisfaction, was none the less calculated to recommend. 

“Inquiry into miscarriages in things so famous and so fatal as war and battle is 
a thing so popular that no man can argue against it; and had we paid well, and 
hanged well, much sooner, as some men had not been less in a condition to 
mistake, so some others might not have been here to find fault. But it is better 
late than never; when the inquiry is set about heartily, it may be useful on several 
accounts, both to unravel past errors and to prevent new. For my part, as we have 
for many years past groaned for want of justice upon wilful mistakes, yet, in 
hopes some of the careful and mischievous designing gentlemen may come in 
for a share, I am glad the work is begun.” 

With equal good humour and skill in leaving open a double interpretation, he 
commented on the fact that the new Parliament did not, as had been customary, 
give a formal vote of thanks to Marlborough for his conduct of his last 
campaign. 

“We have had a mighty pother here in print about rewarding of generals. 
Some think great men too much rewarded, and some think them too little 
rewarded. The case is so nice, neither side will bear me to speak my mind; but I 
am persuaded of this, that there is no general has or ever will merit great things 
of us, but he has received and will receive all the grateful acknowledgments he 
OUGHT to expect.” 

But his readers would complain that he had not defined the word “ought.” 
That, he said, with audacious pleasantry, he left to them. And while they were on 
the subject of mismanagement, he would give them a word of advice which he 
had often given them before. “While you bite and devour one another, you are 
all mismanagers. Put an end to your factions, your tumults, your rabbles, or you 
will not be able to make war upon anybody.” Previously, however, his way of 
making peace at home was to denounce the High-fliers. He was still pursuing the 
same object, though by a different course, now that the leaders of the High-fliers 
were in office, when he declared that “those Whigs who say that the new 
Ministry is entirely composed of Tories and High-fliers are fool-Whigs.” The 
remark was no doubt perfectly true, but yet if Defoe had been thoroughly 
consistent he ought at least, instead of supporting the Ministry on account of the 
small moderate element it contained, to have urged its purification from 
dangerous ingredients. 

This, however, it must be admitted, he also did, though indirectly and at a 


somewhat later stage, when Harley’s tenure of the Premiership was menaced by 
High-fliers who thought him much too lukewarm a leader. A “cave,” the famous 
October Club, was formed in the autumn of 1711, to urge more extreme 
measures upon the ministry against Whig officials, and to organize a High- 
Church agitation throughout the country. It consisted chiefly of country squires, 
who wished to see members of the late Ministry impeached, and the Duke of 
Marlborough dismissed from the command of the army. At Harley’s instigation 
Swift wrote an “advice” to these hot partisans, beseeching them to have patience 
and trust the Ministry, and everything that they wished would happen in due 
time. Defoe sought to break their ranks by a direct onslaught in his most 
vigorous style, denouncing them in the Review as Jacobites in disguise and an 
illicit importation from France, and writing their “secret history,” “with some 
friendly characters of the illustrious members of that honourable society” in two 
separate tracts. This skirmish served the double purpose of strengthening Harley 
against the reckless zealots of his party, and keeping up Defoe’s appearance of 
impartiality. Throughout the fierce struggle of parties, never so intense in any 
period of our history as during those years when the Constitution itself hung in 
the balance, it was as a True-born Englishman first and a Whig and Dissenter 
afterwards, that Defoe gave his support to the Tory Ministry. It may not have 
been his fault; he may have been most unjustly suspected; but nobody at the time 
would believe his protestations of independence. When his former High-flying 
persecutor, the Earl of Nottingham, went over to the Whigs, and with their 
acquiescence, or at least without their active opposition, introduced another Bill 
to put down Occasional Conformity, Defoe wrote trenchantly against it. But 
even then the Dissenters, as he loudly lamented, repudiated his alliance. The 
Whigs were not so much pleased on this occasion with his denunciations of the 
persecuting spirit of the High-Churchmen, as they were enraged by his stinging 
taunts levelled at themselves for abandoning the Dissenters to their persecutors. 
The Dissenters must now see, Defoe said, that they would not be any better off 
under a Low-Church ministry than under a High-Church ministry. But the 
Dissenters, considering that the Whigs were too much in a minority to prevent 
the passing of the Bill, however willing to do so, would only see in their 
professed champion an artful supporter of the men in power. 

A curious instance has been preserved of the estimate of Defoe’s character at 
this time. M. Mesnager, an agent sent by the French King to sound the Ministry 
and the country as to terms of peace, wanted an able pamphleteer to promote the 
French interest. The Swedish Resident recommended Defoe, who had just issued 
a tract, entitled Reasons why this Nation ought to put an end to this expensive 
War. Mesnager was delighted with the tract, at once had it translated into French 


and circulated through the Netherlands, employed the Swede to treat with Defoe, 
and sent him a hundred pistoles by way of earnest. Defoe kept the pistoles, but 
told the Queen, M. Mesnager recording that though “he missed his aim in this 
person, the money perhaps was not wholly lost; for I afterwards understood that 
the man was in the service of the state, and that he had let the Queen know of the 
hundred pistoles he had received; so I was obliged to sit still, and be very well 
satisfied that I had not discovered myself to him, for it was not our season yet.” 
The anecdote at once shows the general opinion entertained of Defoe, and the 
fact that he was less corruptible than was supposed. There can be little doubt that 
our astute intriguer would have outwitted the French emissary if he had not been 
warned in time, pocketed his bribes, and wormed his secrets out of him for the 
information of the Government. 

[Footnote 2: I doubt whether it adds to the credibility of the story in all points 
that the minutes of M. Mesnager’s Negotiations were “translated,” and probably 
composed by Defoe himself. See p. 136.] 

During Godolphin’s Ministry, Defoe’s cue had been to reason with the nation 
against too impatient a longing for peace. Let us have peace by all means, had 
been his text, but not till honourable terms have been secured, and mean-time the 
war is going on as prosperously as any but madmen can desire. He repeatedly 
challenged adversaries who compared what he wrote then with what he wrote 
under the new Ministry, to prove him guilty of inconsistency. He stood on safe 
ground when he made this challenge, for circumstances had changed sufficiently 
to justify any change of opinion. The plans of the Confederates were disarranged 
by the death of the Emperor, and the accession of his brother, the Archduke 
Charles, to the vacant crown. To give the crown of Spain in these new 
circumstances to the Archduke, as had been the object of the Allies when they 
began the war, would have been as dangerous to the balance of power as to let 
Spain pass to Louis’s grandson, Philip of Anjou. It would be more dangerous, 
Defoe argued; and by far the safest course would be to give Spain to Philip and 
his posterity, who “would be as much Spaniards in a very short time, as ever 
Philip II. was or any of his other predecessors.” This was the main argument 
which had been used in the latter days of King William against going to war at 
all, and Defoe had then refuted it scornfully; but circumstances had changed, and 
he not only adopted it, but also issued an essay “proving that it was always the 
sense both of King William and of all the Confederates, and even of the Grand 
Alliance itself, that the Spanish monarchy should never be united in the person 
of the Emperor.” Partition the Spanish dominions in Europe between France and 
Germany, and the West Indies between England and Holland—such was 
Defoe’s idea of a proper basis of peace. 


But while Defoe expounded in various forms the conditions of a good peace, 
he devoted his main energy to proving that peace under some conditions was a 
necessity. He dilated on the enormous expense of the war, and showed by 
convincing examples that it was ruining the trade of the country. Much that he 
said was perfectly true, but if he had taken M. Mesnager’s bribes and loyally 
carried out his instructions, he could not more effectually have served the French 
King’s interests than by writing as he did at that juncture. The proclaimed 
necessity under which England lay to make peace, offered Louis an advantage 
which he was not slow to take. The proposals which he made at the Congress of 
Utrecht, and which he had ascertained would be accepted by the English 
Ministry and the Queen, were not unjustly characterised by the indignant Whigs 
as being such as he might have made at the close of a successful war. The 
territorial concessions to England and Holland were insignificant; the States 
were to have the right of garrisoning certain barrier towns in Flanders, and 
England was to have some portions of Canada. But there was no mention of 
dividing the West Indies between them—the West Indies were to remain 
attached to Spain. It was the restoration of their trade that was their main desire 
in these great commercial countries, and even that object Louis agreed to 
promote in a manner that seemed, according to the ideas of the time, to be more 
to his own advantage than to theirs. In the case of England, he was to remove 
prohibitions against our imports, and in return we engaged to give the French 
imports the privileges of the most favoured nations. In short, we were to have 
free trade with France, which the commercial classes of the time looked upon as 
a very doubtful blessing. 

It is because Defoe wrote in favour of this free trade that he is supposed to 
have been superior to the commercial fallacies of the time. But a glance at his 
arguments shows that this is a very hasty inference. It was no part of Defoe’s art 
as a controversialist to seek to correct popular prejudices; on the contrary, it was 
his habit to take them for granted as the bases of his arguments, to work from 
them as premisses towards his conclusion. He expressly avowed himself a 
prohibitionist in principle.— 

“T am far from being of their mind who say that all prohibitions are destructive 
to trade, and that wise nations, the Dutch, make no prohibitions at all.” 

“Where any nation has, by the singular blessing of God, a produce given to 
their country from which such a manufacture can be made as other nations 
cannot be without, and none can make that produce but themselves, it would be 
distraction in that nation not to prohibit the exportation of that original produce 
till it is manufactured.” 

He had been taunted with flying in the face of what he had himself said in 


King William’s time in favour of prohibition. But he boldly undertakes to prove 
that prohibition was absolutely necessary in King William’s time, and not only 
so, but that “the advantages we may make of taking off a prohibition now are all 
founded upon the advantages we did make of laying on a prohibition then: that 
the same reason which made a prohibition then the best thing, makes it now the 
maddest thing a nation could do or ever did in the matter of trade.” In King 
William’s time, the balance of trade was against us to the extent of 850,000 I., in 
consequence of the French King’s laying extravagant duties upon the import of 
all our woollen manufactures. 

“Whoever thinks that by opening the French trade I should mean ... that we 
should come to trade with them 850,000 |. per annum to our loss, must think me 
as mad as | think him for suggesting it; but if, on the contrary, I prove that as we 
traded then 850,000 |. a year to our loss, we can trade now with them 600,000 I. 
to our gain, then I will venture to draw this consequence, that we are distracted, 
speaking of our trading wits, if we do not trade with them.” 

In a preface to the Eighth Volume of the Review (July 29, 1712), Defoe 
announced his intention of discontinuing the publication, in consequence of the 
tax then imposed on newspapers. We can hardly suppose that this was his real 
motive, and as a matter of fact the Review, whose death had been announced, 
reappeared in due course in the form of a single leaf, and was published in that 
form till the 11th of June, 1713. By that time a new project was on foot which 
Defoe had frequently declared his intention of starting, a paper devoted 
exclusively to the discussion of the affairs of trade. The Review at one time had 
declared its main subject to be trade, but had claimed a liberty of digression 
under which the main subject had all but disappeared. At last, however, in May, 
1713, when popular excitement and hot Parliamentary debates were expected on 
the Commercial Treaty with France, an exclusively trading paper was 
established, entitled Mercator. Defoe denied being the author—that is, conductor 
or editor of this paper—and said that he had not power to put what he would into 
it; which may have been literally true. Every number, however, bears traces of 
his hand or guidance; Mercator is identical in opinions, style, and spirit with the 
Review, differing only in the greater openness of its attacks upon the opposition 
of the Whigs to the Treaty of Commerce. Party spirit was so violent that 
summer, after the publication of the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, that Defoe 
was probably glad to shelter himself under the responsibility of another name, he 
had flaunted the cloak of impartial advice till it had become a thing of shreds and 
patches. 

To prove that the balance of trade, in spite of a prevailing impression to the 
contrary, not only might be, but had been, on the side of England, was the chief 


purpose of Mercator. The Whig Flying Post chaffed Mercator for trying to 
reconcile impossibilities, but Mercator held stoutly on with an elaborate 
apparatus of comparative tables of exports and imports, and ingenious schemes 
for the development of various branches of the trade with France. Defoe was too 
fond of carrying the war into the enemy’s country, to attack prohibitions or the 
received doctrine as to the balance of trade in principle; he fought the enemy 
spiritedly on their own ground. “Take a medium of three years for above forty 
years past, and calculate the exports and imports to and from France, and it shall 
appear the balance of trade was always on the English side, to the loss and 
disadvantage of the French.” It followed, upon the received commercial 
doctrines, that the French King was making a great concession in consenting to 
take off high duties upon English goods. This was precisely what Defoe was 
labouring to prove. “The French King in taking off the said high duties ruins all 
his own manufactures.” The common belief was that the terms of peace would 
ruin English manufacturing industry; full in the teeth of this, Defoe, as was his 
daring custom, flung the paradox of the extreme opposite. On this occasion he 
acted purely as a party writer. That he was never a free-trader, at least in 
principle, will appear from the following extract from his Plan of the English 
Commerce, published in 1728:— 

“Seeing trade then is the fund of wealth and power, we cannot wonder that we 
see the wisest Princes and States anxious and concerned for the increase of the 
commerce and trade of their subjects, and of the growth of the country; anxious 
to propagate the sale of such goods as are the manufacture of their own subjects, 
and that employs their own people; especially of such as keep the money of their 
dominions at home; and on the contrary, for prohibiting the importation from 
abroad of such things as are the product of other countries, and of the labour of 
other people, or which carry money back in return, and not merchandise in 
exchange.” 

“Nor can we wonder that we see such Princes and States endeavouring to set 
up such manufactures in their own countries, which they see successfully and 
profitably carried on by their neighbours, and to endeavour to procure the 
materials proper for setting up those manufactures by all just and possible 
methods from other countries.” 

“Hence we cannot blame the French or Germans for endeavouring to get over 
the British wool into their hands, by the help of which they may bring their 
people to imitate our manufactures, which are so esteemed in the world, as well 
as so gainful at home.” 

“Nor can we blame any foreign nation for prohibiting the use and wearing of 
our manufactures, if they can either make them at home, or make any which they 


can shift with in their stead.” 

“The reason is plain. ‘Tis the interest of every nation to encourage their own 
trade, to encourage those manufactures that will employ their own subjects, 
consume their own growth of provisions, as well as materials of commerce, and 
such as will keep their money or species at home.” 

“Tis from this just principle that the French prohibit the English woollen 
manufacture, and the English again prohibit, or impose a tax equal to a 
prohibition, on the French silks, paper, linen, and several other of their 
manufactures. ‘Tis from the same just reason in trade that we prohibit the 
wearing of East India wrought silks, printed calicoes, &c.; that we prohibit the 
importation of French brandy, Brazil sugars, and Spanish tobacco; and so of 
several other things.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


DIFFICULTIES IN RE-CHANGING SIDES. 


Defoe’s unwearied zeal in the service of Harley had excited the bitterest 
resentment among his old allies, the Whigs. He often complained of it, more in 
sorrow than in anger. He had no right to look for any other treatment; it was a 
just punishment upon him for seeking the good of his country without respect of 
parties. An author that wrote from principle had a very hard task in those 
dangerous times. If he ventured on the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, he must expect martyrdom from both sides. This resignation of the simple 
single-minded patriot to the pains and penalties of honesty, naturally added to 
the rage of the party with whose factious proceedings he would have nothing to 
do; and yet it has always been thought an extraordinary instance of party spite 
that the Whigs should have instituted a prosecution against him, on the alleged 
ground that a certain remarkable series of Tracts were written in favour of the 
Pretender. Towards the end of 1712 Defoe had issued A Seasonable Warning 
and Caution against the Insinuations of Papists and Jacobites in favour of the 
Pretender. No charge of Jacobitism could be made against a pamphlet 
containing such a sentence as this: — 

“Think, then, dear Britons! what a King this Pretender must be! a papist by 
inclination; a tyrant by education; a Frenchman by honour and obligation;—and 
how long will your liberties last you in this condition? And when your liberties 
are gone, how long will your religion remain? When your hands are tied; when 
armies bind you; when power oppresses you; when a tyrant disarms you; when a 
Popish French tyrant reigns over you; by what means or methods can you 
pretend to maintain your Protestant religion?” 

A second pamphlet, Hannibal at the Gates, strongly urging party union and 
the banishment of factious spirit, was equally unmistakable in tone. The titles of 
the following three of the series were more startling:—Reasons against the 
Succession of the House of Hanover—And what if the Pretender should come? 
or Some considerations of the advantages and real consequences of the 
Pretender’s possessing the Crown of Great Britain—An Answer to a Question 
that nobody thinks of, viz. But what if the Queen should die? The contents, 
however, were plainly ironical. The main reason against the Succession of the 
Prince of Hanover was that it might be wise for the nation to take a short turn of 


a French, Popish, hereditary-right régime in the first place as an emetic. Emetics 
were good for the health of individuals, and there could be no better preparative 
for a healthy constitutional government than another experience of arbitrary 
power. Defoe had used the same ironical argument for putting Tories in office in 
1708. The advantages of the Pretender’s possessing the Crown were that we 
should be saved from all further danger of a war with France, and should no 
longer hold the exposed position of a Protestant State among the great Catholic 
Powers of Europe. The point of the last pamphlet of the series was less distinct; 
it suggested the possibility of the English people losing their properties, their 
estates, inheritance, lands, goods, lives, and liberties, unless they were clear in 
their own minds what course to take in the event of the Queen’s death. But none 
of the three Tracts contain anything that could possibly be interpreted as a 
serious argument in favour of the Pretender. They were all calculated to support 
the Succession of the Elector of Hanover. Why, then, should the Whigs have 
prosecuted the author? It was a strange thing, as Defoe did not fail to complain, 
that they should try to punish a man for writing in their own interest. 

The truth, however, is that although Defoe afterwards tried to convince the 
Whig leaders that he had written these pamphlets in their interest, they were 
written in the interest of Harley. They were calculated to recommend that 
Minister to Prince George, in the event of his accession to the English throne. 
We see this at once when we examine their contents by the light of the personal 
intrigues of the time. Harley was playing a double game. It was doubtful who the 
Queen’s successor would be, and he aimed at making himself safe in either of 
the two possible contingencies. Very soon after his accession to power in 1710, 
he made vague overtures for the restoration of the Stuarts under guarantees for 
civil and religious liberty. When pressed to take definite steps in pursuance of 
this plan, he deprecated haste, and put off and put off, till the Pretender’s 
adherents lost patience. All the time he was making protestations of fidelity to 
the Court of Hanover. The increasing vagueness of his promises to the Jacobites 
seems to show that, as time went on, he became convinced that the Hanoverian 
was the winning cause. No man could better advise him as to the feeling of the 
English people than Defoe, who was constantly perambulating the country on 
secret services, in all probability for the direct purpose of sounding the general 
opinion. It was towards the end of 1712, by which time Harley’s shilly-shallying 
had effectually disgusted the Jacobites, that the first of Defoe’s series of Anti- 
Jacobite tracts appeared. It professed to be written by An Englishman at the 
Court of Hanover, which affords some ground, though it must be confessed 
slight, for supposing that Defoe had visited Hanover, presumably as the bearer of 
some of Harley’s assurances of loyalty. The Seasonable Warning and Caution 


was circulated, Defoe himself tells us, in thousands among the poor people by 
several of his friends. Here was a fact to which Harley could appeal as a 
circumstantial proof of his zeal in the Hanoverian cause. Whether Defoe’s Anti- 
Jacobite tracts really served his benefactor in this way, can only be matter of 
conjecture. However that may be, they were upon the surface written in Harley’s 
interest. The warning and caution was expressly directed against the insinuations 
that the Ministry were in favour of the Pretender. All who made these 
insinuations were assumed by the writer to be Papists, Jacobites, and enemies of 
Britain. As these insinuations were the chief war-cry of the Whigs, and we now 
know that they were not without foundation, it is easy to understand why 
Defoe’s pamphlets, though Anti-Jacobite, were resented by the party in whose 
interest he had formerly written. He excused himself afterwards by saying that 
he was not aware of the Jacobite leanings of the Ministry; that none of them ever 
said one word in favour of the Pretender to him; that he saw no reason to believe 
that they did favour the Pretender. As for himself, he said, they certainly never 
employed him in any Jacobite intrigue. He defied his enemies to “prove that he 
ever kept company or had any society, friendship, or conversation with any 
Jacobite. So averse had he been to the interest and the people, that he had 
studiously avoided their company on all occasions.” Within a few months of his 
making these protestations, Defoe was editing a Jacobite newspaper under secret 
instructions from a Whig Government. But this is anticipating. 

That an influential Whig should have set on foot a prosecution of Defoe as the 
author of “treasonable libels against the House of Hanover,” although the charge 
had no foundation in the language of the incriminated pamphlets, is intelligible 
enough. The Whig party writers were delighted with the prosecution, one of 
them triumphing over Defoe as being caught at last, and put “in Lob’s pound,” 
and speaking of him as “the vilest of all the writers that have prostituted their 
pens either to encourage faction, oblige a party, or serve their own mercenary 
ends.” But that the Court of Queen’s Bench, before whom Defoe was brought— 
with some difficulty, it would appear, for he had fortified his house at 
Newington like Robinson Crusoe’s castle—should have unanimously declared 
his pamphlets to be treasonable, and that one of them, on his pleading that they 
were ironical, should have told him it was a kind of irony for which he might 
come to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, is not so easy to understand, unless we 
suppose that, in these tempestuous times, judges like other men were powerfully 
swayed by party feeling. It is possible, however, that they deemed the mere titles 
of the pamphlets offences in themselves, disturbing cries raised while the people 
were not yet clear of the forest of anarchy, and still subject to dangerous panics 
—offences of the same nature as if a man should shout fire in sport in a crowded 


theatre. Possibly, also, the severity of the Court was increased by Defoe’s 
indiscretion in commenting upon the case in the Review, while it was still sub 
judice. At any rate he escaped punishment. The Attorney-General was ordered to 
prosecute him, but before the trial came off Defoe obtained a pardon under the 
royal seal. 

The Whigs were thus baulked of revenge upon their renegade. Their loyal 
writers attributed Defoe’s pardon to the secret Jacobitism of the Ministry—- 
quite wrongly—as we have just seen he was acting for Harley as a Hanoverian 
and not as a Jacobite. Curiously enough, when Defoe next came before the 
Queen’s Bench, the instigator of the prosecution was a Tory, and the 
Government was Whig, and he again escaped from the clutches of the law by the 
favour of the Government. Till Mr. William Lee’s remarkable discovery, 
fourteen years ago, of certain letters in Defoe’s handwriting in the State Paper 
Office, it was generally believed that on the death of Queen Anne, the fall of the 
Tory Administration, and the complete discomfiture of Harley’s trimming 
policy, the veteran pamphleteer and journalist, now fifty-three years of age, 
withdrew from political warfare, and spent the evening of his life in the 
composition of those works of fiction which have made his name immortal. His 
biographers had misjudged his character and underrated his energy. When 
Harley fell from power, Defoe sought service under the Whigs. He had some 
difficulty in regaining their favour, and when he did obtain employment from 
them, it was of a kind little to his honour. 

In his Appeal to Honour and Justice, published early in 1715, in which he 
defended himself against the charges copiously and virulently urged of being a 
party-writer, a hireling, and a turncoat, and explained everything that was 
doubtful in his conduct by alleging the obligations of gratitude to his first 
benefactor Harley, Defoe declared that since the Queen’s death he had taken 
refuge in absolute silence. He found, he said, that if he offered to say a word in 
favour of the Hanoverian settlement, it was called fawning and turning round 
again, and therefore he resolved to meddle neither one way nor the other. He 
complained sorrowfully that in spite of this resolution, and though he had not 
written one book since the Queen’s death, a great many things were called by his 
name. In that case, he had no resource but to practise a Christian spirit and pray 
for the forgiveness of his enemies. This was Defoe’s own account, and it was 
accepted as the whole truth, till Mr. Lee’s careful research and good fortune 
gave a different colour to his personal history from the time of Harley’s 
displacement. 

[Footnote 3: In making mention of Mr. Lee’s valuable researches and 
discoveries, I ought to add that his manner of connecting the facts for which I am 


indebted to him, and the construction he puts upon them, is entirely different 
from mine. For the view here implied of Defoe’s character and motives, Mr. Lee 
is in no way responsible. ] 

During the dissensions, in the last days of the Queen which broke up the Tory 
Ministry, Mercator was dropped. Defoe seems immediately to have entered into 
communication with the printer of the Whig Flying Post, one William Hurt. The 
owner of the Post was abroad at the time, but his managers, whether actuated by 
personal spite or reasonable suspicion, learning that Hurt was in communication 
with one whom they looked upon as their enemy, decided at once to change their 
printer. There being no copyright in newspaper titles in those days, Hurt 
retaliated by engaging Defoe to write another paper under the same title, 
advertising that, from the arrangements he had made, readers would find the new 
Flying Post better than the old. It was in his labours on this sham Flying Post, as 
the original indignantly called it in an appeal to Hurt’s sense of honour and 
justice against the piracy, that Defoe came into collision with the law. His new 
organ was warmly loyal. On the 14th of August it contained a highly-coloured 
panegyric of George I., which alone would refute Defoe’s assertion that he knew 
nothing of the arts of the courtier. His Majesty was described as a combination 
of more graces, virtues, and capacities than the world had ever seen united in one 
individual, a man “born for council and fitted to command the world.” Another 
number of the Flying Post, a few days afterwards, contained an attack on one of 
the few Tories among the Lords of the Regency, nominated for the management 
of affairs till the King’s arrival. During Bolingbroke’s brief term of ascendency, 
he had despatched the Earl of Anglesey on a mission to Ireland. The Earl had 
hardly landed at Dublin when news followed him of the Queen’s death, and he 
returned to act as one of the Lords Regent. In the Flying Post Defoe asserted that 
the object of his journey to Ireland was “to new model the Forces there, and 
particularly to break no less than seventy of the honest officers of the army, and 
to fill up their places with the tools and creatures of Con. Phipps, and such a 
rabble of cut-throats as were fit for the work that they had for them to do.” That 
there was some truth in the allegation is likely enough; Sir Constantine Phipps 
was, at least, shortly afterwards dismissed from his offices. But Lord Anglesey 
at once took action against it as a scandalous libel. Defoe was brought before the 
Lords Justices, and committed for trial. 

He was liberated, however, on bail, and in spite of what he says about his 
resolution not to meddle on either side, made an energetic use of his liberty. He 
wrote The Secret History of One Year—the year after William’s accession— 
vindicating the King’s clemency towards the abettors of the arbitrary 
government of James, and explaining that he was compelled to employ many of 


them by the rapacious scrambling of his own adherents for places and pensions. 
The indirect bearing of this tract is obvious. In October three pamphlets came 
from Defoe’s fertile pen; an Advice to the People of England to lay aside feuds 
and faction, and live together under the new King like good Christians; and two 
parts, in quick succession, of a Secret History of the White Staff. This last work 
was an account of the circumstances under which the Treasurer’s White Staff 
was taken from the Earl of Oxford, and put his conduct in a favourable light, 
exonerating him from the suspicion of Jacobitism, and affirming—not quite 
accurately, as other accounts of the transaction seem to imply—that it was by 
Harley’s advice that the Staff was committed to the Earl of Shrewsbury. One 
would be glad to accept this as proof of Defoe’s attachment to the cause of his 
disgraced benefactor; yet Harley, as he lay in the Tower awaiting his trial on an 
impeachment of high treason, issued a disclaimer concerning the Secret History 
and another pamphlet, entitled An Account of the Conduct of Robert, Earl of 
Oxford. These pamphlets, he said, were not written with his knowledge, or by 
his direction or encouragement; “on the contrary, he had reason to believe from 
several passages therein contained that it was the intention of the author, or 
authors, to do him a prejudice.” This disclaimer may have been dictated by a 
wish not to appear wanting in respect to his judges; at any rate, Defoe’s Secret 
History bears no trace on the surface of a design to prejudice him by its recital of 
facts. An Appeal to Honour and Justice was Defoe’s next production. While 
writing it, he was seized with a violent apoplectic fit, and it was issued with a 
Conclusion by the Publisher, mentioning this circumstance, explaining that the 
pamphlet was consequently incomplete, and adding: “If he recovers, he may be 
able to finish what he began; if not, it is the opinion of most that know him that 
the treatment which he here complains of, and some others that he would have 
spoken of, have been the apparent cause of his disaster.” There is no sign of 
incompleteness in the Appeal; and the Conclusion by the Publisher, while the 
author lay “in a weak and languishing condition, neither able to go on nor likely 
to recover, at least in any short time,” gives a most artistic finishing stroke to it. 
Defoe never interfered with the perfection of it after his recovery, which took 
place very shortly. The Appeal was issued in the first week of January; before 
the end of the month the indomitable writer was ready with a Third Part of the 
Secret History, and a reply to Atterbury’s Advice to the Freeholders of England 
in view of the approaching elections. A series of tracts written in the character of 
a Quaker quickly followed, one rebuking a Dissenting preacher for inciting the 
new Government to vindictive severities, another rebuking Sacheverell for 
hypocrisy and perjury in taking the oath of abjuration, a third rebuking the Duke 
of Ormond for encouraging Jacobite and High-Church mobs. In March, Defoe 


published his Family Instructor, a book of 450 pages; in July, his History, by a 
Scots Gentleman in the Swedish Service, of the Wars of Charles XII. 

Formidable as the list of these works seems, it does not represent more than 
Defoe’s average rate of production for thirty years of his life. With grave 
anxieties added to the strain of such incessant toil, it is no wonder that nature 
should have raised its protest in an apoplectic fit. Even nature must have owned 
herself vanquished, when she saw this very protest pressed into the service of the 
irresistible and triumphant worker. All the time he was at large upon bail, 
awaiting his trial. The trial took place in July, 1715, and he was found guilty. 
But sentence was deferred till next term. October came round, but Defoe did not 
appear to receive his sentence. He had made his peace with the Government, 
upon “capitulations” of which chance has preserved the record in his own 
handwriting. He represented privately to Lord Chief Justice Parker that he had 
always been devoted to the Whig interest, and that any seeming departure from it 
had been due to errors of judgment, not to want of attachment. Whether the 
Whig leaders believed this representation we do not know, but they agreed to 
pardon “all former mistakes” if he would now enter faithfully into their service. 
Though the Hanoverian succession had been cordially welcomed by the steady 
masses of the nation, the Mar Rebellion in Scotland and the sympathy shown 
with this movement in the south warned them that their enemies were not to be 
despised. There was a large turbulent element in the population, upon which 
agitators might work with fatal effect. The Jacobites had still a hold upon the 
Press, and the past years had been fruitful of examples of the danger of trying to 
crush sedition with the arm of the law. Prosecution had been proved to be the 
surest road to popularity. It occurred therefore that Defoe might be useful if he 
still passed as an opponent of the Government, insinuating himself as such into 
the confidence of Jacobites, obtained control of their publications, and nipped 
mischief in the bud. It was a dangerous and delicate service, exposing the 
emissary to dire revenge if he were detected, and to suspicion and 
misconstruction from his employers in his efforts to escape detection. But Defoe, 
delighting in his superior wits, and happy in the midst of dangerous intrigues, 
boldly undertook the task. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LATER JOURNALISTIC LABOURS. 


For the discovery of this “strange and surprising” chapter in Defoe’s life, which 
clears up much that might otherwise have been disputable in his character, the 
world is indebted solely to Mr. William Lee. Accident put Mr. Lee on the right 
scent, from which previous biographers had been diverted by too literal and 
implicit a faith in the arch-deceiver’s statements, and too comprehensive an 
application of his complaint that his name was made the hackney title of the 
times, upon which all sorts of low scribblers fathered their vile productions. 
Defoe’s secret services on Tory papers exposed him, as we have seen, to 
misconstruction. Nobody knew this better than himself, and nobody could have 
guarded against it with more sleepless care. In the fourth year of King George’s 
reign a change took place in the Ministry. Lord Townshend was succeeded in the 
Home Secretary’s office by Lord Stanhope. Thereupon Defoe judged it 
expedient to write to a private secretary, Mr. de la Faye, explaining at length his 
position. This letter along with five others, also designed to prevent 
misconstruction by his employers, lay in the State Paper Office till the year 
1864, when the “whole packet” fell into the hands of Mr. Lee. The following 
succinct fragment of autobiography is dated April 26, 1718. 

“Though I doubt not but you have acquainted my Lord Stanhope with what 
humble sense of his lordship’s goodness I received the account you were pleased 
to give me, that my little services are accepted, and that his lordship is satisfied 
to go upon the foot of former capitulations, etc.; yet I confess, Sir, I have been 
anxious upon many accounts, with respect as well to the service itself as my own 
safety, lest my lord may think himself ill-served by me, even when I have best 
performed my duty.” 

“T thought it therefore not only a debt to myself, but a duty to his lordship, that 
I should give his lordship a short account, as clear as I can, how far my former 
instructions empowered me to act, and in a word what this little piece of service 
is, for which I am so much a subject of his lordship’s present favour and 
bounty.” 

“Tt was in the Ministry of my Lord Townshend, when my Lord Chief Justice 
Parker, to whom I stand obliged for the favour, was pleased so far to state my 
case that notwithstanding the misrepresentations under which I had suffered, and 


notwithstanding some mistakes which I was the first to acknowledge, I was so 
happy as to be believed in the professions I made of a sincere attachment to the 
interest of the present Government, and, speaking with all possible humility, I 
hope I have not dishonoured my Lord Parker’s recommendation.” 

“In considering, after this, which way I might be rendered most useful to the 
Government, it was proposed by my Lord Townshend that I should still appear 
as if I were, as before, under the displeasure of the Government, and separated 
from the Whigs; and that I might be more serviceable in a kind of disguise than 
if I appeared openly; and upon this foot a weekly paper, which I was at first 
directed to write, in opposition to a scandalous paper called the Shift Shifted, was 
laid aside, and the first thing I engaged in was a monthly book called Mercurius 
Politicus, of which presently. In the interval of this, Dyer, the News-Letter 
writer, having been dead, and Dormer, his successor, being unable by his 
troubles to carry on that work, I had an offer of a share in the property, as well as 
in the management of that work.” 

“T immediately acquainted my Lord Townshend of it, who, by Mr. Buckley, 
let me know it would be a very acceptable piece of service; for that letter was 
really very prejudicial to the public, and the most difficult to come at in a 
judicial way in case of offence given. My lord was pleased to add, by Mr. 
Buckley, that he would consider my service in that case, as he afterwards did.” 

“Upon this I engaged in it; and that so far, that though the property was not 
wholly my own, yet the conduct and government of the style and news was so 
entirely in me, that I ventured to assure his lordship the sting of that mischievous 
paper should be entirely taken out, though it was granted that the style should 
continue Tory as it was, that the party might be amused and not set up another, 
which would have destroyed the design, and this part I therefore take entirely on 
myself still.” 

“This went on for a year, before my Lord Townshend went out of the office; 
and his lordship, in consideration of this service, made me the appointment 
which Mr. Buckley knows of, with promise of a further allowance as service 
presented.” 

“My Lord Sunderland, to whose goodness I had many years ago been obliged, 
when I was in a secret commission sent to Scotland, was pleased to approve and 
continue this service, and the appointment annexed; and with his lordship’s 
approbation, I introduced myself, in the disguise of a translator of the foreign 
news, to be so far concerned in this weekly paper of Mist’s as to be able to keep 
it within the circle of a secret management, also prevent the mischievous part of 
it; and yet neither Mist, or any of those concerned with him, have the least guess 
or suspicion by whose direction I do it.” 


“But here it becomes necessary to acquaint my lord (as I hinted to you, Sir), 
that this paper, called the Journal, is not in myself in property, as the other, only 
in management; with this express difference, that if anything happens to be put 
in without my knowledge, which may give offence, or if anything slips my 
observation which may be ill-taken, his lordship shall be sure always to know 
whether he has a servant to reprove or a stranger to correct.” 

“Upon the whole, however, this is the consequence, that by this management, 
the weekly Journal, and Dormer’s Letter, as also the Mercurius Politicus, which 
is in the same nature of management as the Journal, will be always kept 
(mistakes excepted) to pass as Tory papers and yet, be disabled and enervated, 
so as to do no mischief or give any offence to the Government.” 

Others of the tell-tale letters show us in detail how Defoe acquitted himself of 
his engagements to the Government—bowing, as he said, in the house of 
Rimmon. In one he speaks of a traitorous pamphlet which he has stopped at the 
press, and begs the Secretary to assure his superiors that he has the original in 
safe keeping, and that no eye but his own has seen it. In another he apologizes 
for an obnoxious paragraph which had crept into Mist’s Journal, avowing that 
“Mr. Mist did it, after I had looked over what he had gotten together,” that he 
[Defoe] had no concern in it, directly or indirectly, and that he thought himself 
obliged to notice this, to make good what he said in his last, viz. that if any 
mistake happened, Lord Stanhope should always know whether he had a servant 
to reprove or a stranger to punish. In another he expresses his alarm at hearing of 
a private suit against Morphew, the printer of the Mercurius Politicus, for a 
passage in that paper, and explains, first, that the obnoxious passage appeared 
two years before, and was consequently covered by a capitulation giving him 
indemnity for all former mistakes; secondly, that the thing itself was not his, 
neither could any one pretend to charge it on him, and consequently it could not 
be adduced as proof of any failure in his duty. In another letter he gives an 
account of a new treaty with Mist. “I need not trouble you,” he says, “with the 
particulars, but in a word he professes himself convinced that he has been 
wrong, that the Government has treated him with lenity and forbearance, and he 
solemnly engages to me to give no more offence. The liberties Mr. Buckley 
mentioned, viz. to seem on the same side as before, to rally the Flying Post, the 
Whig writers, and even the word ‘Whig,’ &c., and to admit foolish and trifling 
things in favour of the Tories. This, as I represented it to him, he agrees is liberty 
enough, and resolves his paper shall, for the future, amuse the Tories, but not 
affront the Government.” If Mist should break through this understanding, Defoe 
hopes it will be understood that it is not his fault; he can only say that the 
printer’s resolutions of amendment seem to be sincere. 


“In pursuance also of this reformation, he brought me this morning the 
enclosed letter, which, indeed, I was glad to see, because, though it seems 
couched in terms which might have been made public, yet has a secret gall in it, 
and a manifest tendency to reproach the Government with partiality and 
injustice, and (as it acknowledges expressly) was written to serve a present turn. 
As this is an earnest of his just intention, I hope he will go on to your 
satisfaction.” 

“Give me leave, Sir, to mention here a circumstance which concerns myself, 
and which, indeed, is a little hardship upon me, viz. that I seem to merit less, 
when I intercept a piece of barefaced treason at the Press, than when I stop such 
a letter as the enclosed; because one seems to be of a kind which no man would 
dare to meddle with. But I would persuade myself, Sir, that stopping such 
notorious things is not without its good effect, particularly because, as it is true 
that some people are generally found who do venture to print any thing that 
offers, so stopping them here is some discouragement and disappointment to 
them, and they often die in our hands.” 

“T speak this, Sir, as well on occasion of what you were pleased to say upon 
that letter which I sent you formerly about Killing no Murder, as upon another 
with verses in it, which Mr. Mist gave me yesterday; which, upon my word, is so 
villainous and scandalous that I scarce dare to send it without your order, and an 
assurance that my doing so, shall be taken well, for I confess it has a peculiar 
insolence in it against His Majesty’s person which (as blasphemous words 
against God) are scarce fit to be repeated.” 

In the last of the series (of date June 13, 1718), Defoe is able to assure his 
employers that “he believes the time is come when the journal, instead of 
affronting and offending the Government, may many ways be made serviceable 
to the Government; and he has Mr. M. so absolutely resigned to proper measures 
for it, that he is persuaded he may answer for it.” 

Following up the clue afforded by these letters, Mr. Lee has traced the history 
of Mist’ Journal under Defoe’s surveillance. Mist did not prove so absolutely 
resigned to proper measures as his supervisor had begun to hope. On the 
contrary, he had frequent fits of refractory obstinacy, and gave a good deal of 
trouble both to Defoe and to the Government. Between them, however, they had 
the poor man completely in their power. When he yielded to the importunity of 
his Jacobite correspondents, or kicked against the taunts of the Whig organs 
about his wings being clipped—they, no more than he, knew how—his secret 
controllers had two ways of bringing him to reason. Sometimes the Government 
prosecuted him, wisely choosing occasions for their displeasure on which they 
were likely to have popular feeling on their side. At other times Defoe threatened 


to withdraw and have nothing more to do with the Journal. Once or twice he 
carried this threat into execution. His absence soon told on the circulation, and 
Mist entreated him to return, making promises of good behaviour for the future. 
Further, Defoe commended himself to the gratitude of his unconscious dupe by 
sympathizing with him in his troubles, undertaking the conduct of the paper 
while he lay in prison, and editing two volumes of a selection of Miscellany 
Letters from its columns. At last, however, after eight years of this partnership, 
during which Mist had no suspicion of Defoe’s connexion with the Government, 
the secret somehow seems to have leaked out. Such at least is Mr. Lee’s highly 
probable explanation of a murderous attack made by Mist upon his partner. 

Defoe, of course, stoutly denied Mist’s accusations, and published a touching 
account of the circumstances, describing his assailant as a lamentable instance of 
ingratitude. Here was a man whom he had saved from the gallows, and 
befriended at his own risk in the utmost distress, turning round upon him, 
“basely using, insulting, and provoking him, and at last drawing his sword upon 
his benefactor.” Defoe disarmed him, gave him his life, and sent for a surgeon to 
dress his wounds. But even this was not enough. Mist would give him nothing 
but abuse of the worst and grossest nature. It almost shook Defoe’s faith in 
human nature. Was there ever such ingratitude known before? The most curious 
thing is that Mr. Lee, who has brought all these facts to light, seems to share 
Defoe’s ingenuous astonishment at this “strange instance of ungrateful 
violence,” and conjectures that it must have proceeded from imaginary wrong of 
a very grievous nature, such as a suspicion that Defoe had instigated the 
Government to prosecute him. It is perhaps as well that it should have fallen to 
so loyal an admirer to exhume Defoe’s secret services and public protestations; 
the record might otherwise have been rejected as incredible. 

Mr. Lee’s researches were not confined to Defoe’s relations with Mist and his 
journal, and the other publications mentioned in the precious letter to Mr. de la 
Faye. Once assured that Defoe did not withdraw from newspaper-writing in 
1715, he ransacked the journals of the period for traces of his hand and 
contemporary allusions to his labours. A rich harvest rewarded Mr. Lee’s zeal. 
Defoe’s individuality is so marked that it thrusts itself through every disguise. A 
careful student of the Review, who had compared it with the literature of the 
time, and learnt his peculiar tricks of style and vivid ranges of interest, could not 
easily be at fault in identifying a composition of any length. Defoe’s 
incomparable clearness of statement would alone betray him; that was a gift of 
nature which no art could successfully imitate. Contemporaries also were quick 
at recognising their Proteus in his many shapes, and their gossip gives a strong 
support to internal evidence, resting as it probably did on evidences which were 


not altogether internal. Though Mr. Lee may have been rash sometimes in 
quoting little scraps of news as Defoe’s, he must be admitted to have established 
that, prodigious as was the number and extent of the veteran’s separate 
publications during the reign of the First George, it was also the most active 
period of his career as a journalist. Managing Mist and writing for his journal 
would have been work enough for an ordinary man; but Defoe founded, 
conducted, and wrote for a host of other newspapers—the monthly Mercurius 
Politicus, an octavo of sixty-four pages (1716-1720); the weekly Dormer’s 
News-Letter (written, not printed, 1716-1718); the Whitehall Evening Post (a tri- 
weekly quarto-sheet, established 1718); the Daily Post (a daily single leaf, folio, 
established 1719); and Applebee’s Journal (with which his connexion began in 
1720 and ended in 1726). 

The contributions to these newspapers which Mr. Lee has assigned, with great 
judgment it seems to me, to Defoe, range over a wide field of topics, from piracy 
and highway robberies to suicide and the Divinity of Christ. Defoe’s own test of 
a good writer was that he should at once please and serve his readers, and he 
kept this double object in view in his newspaper writings, as much as in 
Robinson Crusoe, Moll Flanders, and the Family Instructor. Great as is the 
variety of subjects in the selections which Mr. Lee has made upon internal 
evidence, they are all of them subjects in which Defoe showed a keen interest in 
his acknowledged works. In providing amusement for his readers, he did not 
soar above his age in point of refinement; and in providing instruction, he did 
not fall below his age in point of morality and religion. It is a notable 
circumstance that one of the marks by which contemporaries traced his hand was 
“the little art he is truly master of, of forging a story and imposing it on the 
world for truth.” Of this he gave a conspicuous instance in Mist’s Journal in an 
account of the marvellous blowing up of the island of St. Vincent, which in 
circumstantial invention and force of description must be ranked among his 
master-pieces. But Defoe did more than embellish stories of strange events for 
his newspapers. He was a master of journalistic art in all its branches, and a 
fertile inventor and organizer of new devices. It is to him, Mr. Lee says, and his 
researches entitle him to authority, that we owe the prototype of the leading 
article, a Letter Introductory, as it became the fashion to call it, written on some 
subject of general interest and placed at the commencement of each number. The 
writer of this Letter Introductory was known as the “author” of the paper. 

Another feature in journalism which Defoe greatly helped to develop, if he did 
not actually invent, was the Journal of Society. In the Review he had provided 
for the amusement of his readers by the device of a Scandal Club, whose 
transactions he professed to report. But political excitement was intense 


throughout the whole of Queen Anne’s reign; Defoe could afford but small space 
for scandal, and his Club was often occupied with fighting his minor political 
battles. When, however, the Hanoverian succession was secured, and the land 
had rest from the hot strife of parties, light gossip was more in request. 
Newspapers became less political, and their circulation extended from the 
coffee-houses, inns, and ale-houses to a new class of readers. “They have of 
late,” a writer in Applebee’s Journal says in 1725, “been taken in much by the 
women, especially the political ladies, to assist at the tea-table.” Defoe seems to 
have taken an active part in making Mist’s Journal and Applebee’s Journal, both 
Tory organs, suitable for this more frivolous section of the public. This fell in 
with his purpose of diminishing the political weight of these journals, and at the 
same time increased their sale. He converted them from rabid party agencies into 
registers of domestic news and vehicles of social disquisitions, sometimes grave, 
sometimes gay in subject, but uniformly bright and spirited in tone. 

The raw materials of several of Defoe’s elaborate tales, such as Moll Flanders 
and Colonel Jack, are to be found in the columns of Mist’s and Applebee’s. In 
connexion with Applebee’s more particularly, Defoe went some way towards 
anticipating the work of the modern Special Correspondent. He apparently 
interviewed distinguished criminals in Newgate, and extracted from them the 
stories of their lives. Part of what he thus gathered he communicated to 
Applebee; sometimes, when the notoriety of the case justified it, he drew up 
longer narratives and published them separately as pamphlets. He was an adept 
in the art of puffing his own productions, whether books or journals. It may be 
doubted whether any American editor ever mastered this art more thoroughly 
than Defoe. Nothing, for instance, could surpass the boldness of Defoe’s plan for 
directing public attention to his narrative of the robberies and escapes of Jack 
Sheppard. He seems to have taken a particular interest in this daring gaol- 
breaker. Mr. Lee, in fact, finds evidence that he had gained Sheppard’s 
affectionate esteem. He certainly turned his acquaintance to admirable account. 
He procured a letter for Applebee’s Journal from Jack, with “kind love,” and a 
copy of verses of his own composition. Both letter and verses probably came 
from a more practised pen, but, to avert suspicion, the original of the letter was 
declared to be on view at Applebee’s, and “well known to be in the handwriting 
of John Sheppard.” Next Defoe prepared a thrilling narrative of Jack’s 
adventures, which was of course described as written by the prisoner himself, 
and printed at his particular desire. But this was not all. The artful author further 
arranged that when Sheppard reached his place of execution, he should send for 
a friend to the cart as he stood under the gibbet, and deliver a copy of the 
pamphlet as his last speech and dying confession. A paragraph recording this 


incident was duly inserted in the newspapers. It is a crowning illustration of the 
inventive daring with which Defoe practised the tricks of his trade. 

One of Defoe’s last works in connection with journalism was to write a 
prospectus for a new weekly periodical, the Universal Spectator, which was 
started by his son-in-law, Henry Baker, in October, 1728. There is more than 
internal and circumstantial evidence that this prospectus was Defoe’s 
composition. When Baker retired from the paper five years afterwards, he drew 
up a list of the articles which had appeared under his editorship, with the names 
of the writers attached. This list has been preserved, and from it we learn that the 
first number, containing a prospectus and an introductory essay on the 
qualifications of a good writer, was written by Defoe. That experienced 
journalist naturally tried to give an air of novelty to the enterprise. “If this 
paper,” the first sentence runs, “was not intended to be what no paper at present 
is, we should never attempt to crowd in among such a throng of public writers as 
at this time oppress the town.” In effect the scheme of the Universal Spectator 
was to revive the higher kind of periodical essays which made the reputation of 
the earlier Spectator. Attempts to follow in the wake of Addison and Steele had 
for so long ceased to be features in journalism; their manner had been so 
effectually superseded by less refined purveyors of light literature—Defoe 
himself going heartily with the stream—that the revival was opportune, and in 
point of fact proved successful, the Universal Spectator continuing to exist for 
nearly twenty years. It shows how quickly the Spectator took its place among the 
classics, that the writer of the prospectus considered it necessary to deprecate a 
charge of presumption in seeming to challenge comparison. 

“Let no man envy us the celebrated title we have assumed, or charge us with 
arrogance, as if we bid the world expect great things from us. Must we have no 
power to please, unless we come up to the full height of those inimitable 
performances? Is there no wit or humour left because they are gone? Is the spirit 
of the Spectators all lost, and their mantle fallen upon nobody? Have they said 
all that can be said? Has the world offered no variety, and presented no new 
scenes, since they retired from us? Or did they leave off, because they were quite 
exhausted, and had no more to say?” 

Defoe did not always speak so respectfully of the authors of the Spectator. If 
he had been asked why they left off, he would probably have given the reason 
contained in the last sentence, and backed his opinion by contemptuous remarks 
about the want of fertility in the scholarly brain. He himself could have gone on 
producing for ever; he was never gravelled for lack of matter, had no nice ideas 
about manner, and was sometimes sore about the superior respectability of those 
who had. But here he was on business, addressing people who looked back 


regretfully from the vulgarity of Mist’s and Applebee’s to the refinement of 
earlier periodicals, and making a bid for their custom. A few more sentences 
from his advertisement will show how well he understood their prejudices: — 

“The main design of this work is, to turn your thoughts a little off from the 
clamour of contending parties, which has so long surfeited you with their ill- 
timed politics, and restore your taste to things truly superior and sublime.” 

“In order to this, we shall endeavour to present you with such subjects as are 
capable, if well handled, both to divert and to instruct you; such as shall render 
conversation pleasant, and help to make mankind agreeable to one another.” 

“As for our management of them, not to promise too much for ourselves, we 
shall only say we hope, at least, to make our work acceptable to everybody, 
because we resolve, if possible, to displease nobody.” 

“We assure the world, by way of negative, that we shall engage in no quarrels, 
meddle with no parties, deal in no scandal, nor endeavour to make any men 
merry at the expense of their neighbours. In a word, we shall set nobody together 
by the ears. And though we have encouraged the ingenious world to correspond 
with us by letters, we hope they will not take it ill, that we say beforehand, no 
letters will be taken notice of by us which contain any personal reproaches, 
intermeddle with family breaches, or tend to scandal or indecency of any kind.” 

“The current papers are more than sufficient to carry on all the dirty work the 
town can have for them to do; and what with party strife, politics, poetic 
quarrels, and all the other consequences of a wrangling age, they are in no 
danger of wanting employment; and those readers who delight in such things, 
may divert themselves there. But our views, as is said above, lie another way.” 

Good writing is what Defoe promises the readers of the Universal Spectator, 
and this leads him to consider what particular qualifications go to the 
composition, or, in a word, “what is required to denominate a man a good 
writer”. His definition is worth quoting as a statement of his principles of 
composition. 

“One says this is a polite author; another says, that is an excellent good writer; 
and generally we find some oblique strokes pointed sideways at themselves; 
intimating that whether we think fit to allow it or not, they take themselves to be 
very good writers. And, indeed, I must excuse them their vanity; for if a poor 
author had not some good opinion of himself, especially when under the 
discouragement of having nobody else to be of his mind, he would never write at 
all; nay, he could not; it would take off all the little dull edge that his pen might 
have on it before, and he would not be able to say one word to the purpose.” 

“Now whatever may be the lot of this paper, be that as common fame shall 
direct, yet without entering into the enquiry who writes better, or who writes 


worse, I shall lay down one specific, by which you that read shall impartially 
determine who are, or are not, to be called good writers. In a word, the character 
of a good writer, wherever he is to be found, is this, viz., that he writes so as to 
please and serve at the same time.” 

“Tf he writes to please, and not to serve, he is a flatterer and a hypocrite; if to 
serve and not to please, he turns cynic and satirist. The first deals in smooth 
falsehood, the last in rough scandal; the last may do some good, though little; the 
first does no good, and may do mischief, not a little; the last provokes your rage, 
the first provokes your pride; and in a word either of them is hurtful rather than 
useful. But the writer that strives to be useful, writes to serve you, and at the 
same time, by an imperceptible art, draws you on to be pleased also. He 
represents truth with plainness, virtue with praise; he even reprehends with a 
softness that carries the force of a satire without the salt of it; and he insensibly 
screws himself into your good opinion, that as his writings merit your regard, so 
they fail not to obtain it.” 

“This is part of the character by which I define a good writer; I say ‘tis but 
part of it, for it is not a half sheet that would contain the full description; a large 
volume would hardly suffice it. His fame requires, indeed, a very good writer to 
give it due praise; and for that reason (and a good reason too) I go no farther 
with it.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE PLACE OF DEFOE’S FICTIONS IN HIS 
LIFE. 


Those of my readers who have thought of Defoe only as a writer of stories which 
young and old still love to read, must not be surprised that so few pages of this 
little book should be left for an account of his work in that field. No doubt 
Defoe’s chief claim to the world’s interest is that he is the author of Robinson 
Crusoe. But there is little to be said about this or any other of Defoe’s tales in 
themselves. Their art is simple, unique, incommunicable, and they are too well 
known to need description. On the other hand, there is much that is worth 
knowing and not generally known about the relation of these works to his life, 
and the place that they occupy in the sum total of his literary activity. Hundreds 
of thousands since Defoe’s death, and millions in ages to come, would never 
have heard his name but for Robinson Crusoe. To his contemporaries the 
publication of that work was but a small incident in a career which for twenty 
years had claimed and held their interest. People in these days are apt to imagine, 
because Defoe wrote the most fascinating of books for children, that he was 
himself simple, child-like, frank, open, and unsuspecting. He has been so 
described by more than one historian of literature. It was not so that he appeared 
to his contemporaries, and it is not so that he can appear to us when we know his 
life, unless we recognise that he took a child’s delight in beating with their own 
weapons the most astute intriguers in the most intriguing period of English 
history. 

Defoe was essentially a journalist. He wrote for the day, and for the greatest 
interest of the greatest number of the day. He always had some ship sailing with 
the passing breeze, and laden with a useful cargo for the coast upon which the 
wind chanced to be blowing. If the Tichborne trial had happened in his time, we 
should certainly have had from him an exact history of the boyhood and 
surprising adventures of Thomas Castro, commonly known as Sir Roger, which 
would have come down to us as a true record, taken, perhaps, by the chaplain of 
Portland prison from the convict’s own lips. It would have had such an air of 
authenticity, and would have been corroborated by such an array of trustworthy 
witnesses, that nobody in later times could have doubted its truth. Defoe always 


wrote what a large number of people were in a mood to read. All his writings, 
with so few exceptions that they may reasonably be supposed to fall within the 
category, were piéces de circonstance. Whenever any distinguished person died 
or otherwise engaged public attention, no matter how distinguished, whether as a 
politician, a criminal, or a divine, Defoe lost no time in bringing out a biography. 
It was in such emergencies that he produced his memoirs of Charles XII., Peter 
the Great, Count Patkul, the Duke of Shrewsbury, Baron de Goertz, the Rev. 
Daniel Williams, Captain Avery the King of the Pirates, Dominique Cartouche, 
Rob Roy, Jonathan Wild, Jack Sheppard, Duncan Campbell. When the day had 
been fixed for the Earl of Oxford’s trial for high treason, Defoe issued the 
fictitious Minutes of the Secret Negotiations of Mons. Mesnager at the English 
Court during his ministry. We owe the Journal of the Plague in 1665 to a 
visitation which fell upon France in 1721, and caused much apprehension in 
England. The germ which in his fertile mind grew into Robinson Crusoe fell 
from the real adventures of Alexander Selkirk, whose solitary residence of four 
years on the island of Juan Fernandez was a nine days’ wonder in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Defoe was too busy with his politics at the moment to turn it to 
account; it was recalled to him later on, in the year 1719, when the exploits of 
famous pirates had given a vivid interest to the chances of adventurers in far- 
away islands on the American and African coasts. The Life, Adventures, and 
Piracies of the famous Captain Singleton, who was set on shore in Madagascar, 
traversed the continent of Africa from east to west past the sources of the Nile, 
and went roving again in the company of the famous Captain Avery, was 
produced to satisfy the same demand. Such biographies as those of Moll 
Flanders and the Lady Roxana were of a kind, as he himself illustrated by an 
amusing anecdote, that interested all times and all professions and degrees; but 
we have seen to what accident he owed their suggestion and probably part of 
their materials. He had tested the market for such wares in his Journals of 
Society. 

In following Defoe’s career, we are constantly reminded that he was a man of 
business, and practised the profession of letters with a shrewd eye to the main 
chance. He scoffed at the idea of practising it with any other object, though he 
had aspirations after immortal fame as much as any of his more decorous 
contemporaries. Like Thomas Fuller, he frankly avowed that he wrote “for some 
honest profit to himself.” Did any man, he asked, do anything without some 
regard to his own advantage? Whenever he hit upon a profitable vein, he worked 
it to exhaustion, putting the ore into various shapes to attract different 
purchasers. Robinson Crusoe made a sensation; he immediately followed up the 
original story with a Second Part, and the Second Part with a volume of Serious 


Reflections. He had discovered the keenness of the public appetite for stories of 
the supernatural, in 1706, by means of his True Relation of the Apparition of one 
Mrs. Veal. When, in 1720, he undertook to write the life of the popular fortune- 
teller, Duncan Campbell—a puff which illustrates almost better than anything 
else Defoe’s extraordinary ingenuity in putting a respectable face upon the most 
disreputable materials—he had another proof of the avidity with which people 
run to hear marvels. He followed up this clue with A System of Magic, or a 
History of the Black Art; The Secrets of the Invisible World disclosed, or a 
Universal History of Apparitions; and a humorous History of the Devil, in which 
last work he subjected Paradise Lost, to which Addison had drawn attention by 
his papers in the Spectator, to very sharp criticism. In his books and pamphlets 
on the Behaviour of Servants, and his works of more formal instruction, the 
Family Instructor, the Plan of English Commerce, the Complete English 
Tradesman, the Complete English Gentleman (his last work, left unfinished and 
unpublished), he wrote with a similar regard to what was for the moment in 
demand. 

[Footnote 4: Mr. Lee has disposed conclusively of the myth that this tale was 
written to promote the sale of a dull book by one Drelincourt on the Fear of 
Death, which Mrs. Veal’s ghost earnestly recommended her friend to read. It 
was first published separately as a pamphlet without any reference to 
Drelincourt. It was not printed with Drelincourt’s Fear of Death till the fourth 
edition of that work, which was already popular. Further, the sale of Drelincourt 
does not appear to have been increased by the addition of Defoe’s pamphlet to 
the book, and of Mrs. Veal’s recommendation to the pamphlet. ] 

Defoe’s novel-writing thus grew naturally out of his general literary trade, and 
had not a little in common with the rest of his abundant stock. All his 
productions in this line, his masterpiece, Robinson Crusoe, as well as what 
Charles Lamb calls his “secondary novels,” Captain Singleton, Colonel Jack, 
Moll Flanders, and Roxana, were manufactured from material for which he had 
ascertained that there was a market; the only novelty lay in the mode of 
preparation. From writing biographies with real names attached to them, it was 
but a short step to writing biographies with fictitious names. Defoe is sometimes 
spoken of as the inventor of the realistic novel; realistic biography would, 
perhaps, be a more strictly accurate description. Looking at the character of his 
professed records of fact, it seems strange that he should ever have thought of 
writing the lives of imaginary heroes, and should not have remained content with 
“forging stories and imposing them on the world for truth” about famous and 
notorious persons in real life. The purveyors of news in those days could use 
without fear of detection a licence which would not be tolerated now. They 


could not, indeed, satisfy the public appetite for news without taking liberties 
with the truth. They had not special correspondents in all parts of the world, to 
fill their pages with reports from the spot of things seen and heard. The public 
had acquired the habit of looking to the press, to periodical papers and casual 
books and pamphlets, for information about passing events and prominent men 
before sufficient means had been organized for procuring information which 
should approximate to correctness. In such circumstances, the temptation to 
invent and embellish was irresistible. “Why,” a paragraph-maker of the time is 
made to say, “if we will write nothing but truth, we must bring you no news; we 
are bound to bring you such as we can find.” Yet it was not lies but truth that the 
public wanted as much as they do now. Hence arose the necessity of fortifying 
reports with circumstantial evidence of their authenticity. Nobody rebuked 
unprincipled news-writers more strongly than Defoe, and no news-writer was 
half as copious in his guarantees for the accuracy of his information. When a 
report reached England that the island of St. Vincent had been blown into the air, 
Defoe wrote a description of the calamity, the most astonishing thing that had 
happened in the world “since the Creation, or at least since the destruction of the 
earth by water in the general Deluge,” and prefaced his description by saying: — 

“Our accounts of this come from so many several hands and several places 
that it would be impossible to bring the letters all separately into this journal; and 
when we had done so or attempted to do so, would leave the story confused, and 
the world not perfectly informed. We have therefore thought it better to give the 
substance of this amazing accident in one collection; making together as full and 
as distinct an account of the whole as we believe it possible to come at by any 
intelligence whatsoever, and at the close of this account we shall give some 
probable guesses at the natural cause of so terrible an operation.” 

Defoe carried the same system of vouching for the truth of his narratives by 
referring them to likely sources, into pamphlets and books which really served 
the purpose of newspapers, being written for the gratification of passing 
interests. The History of the Wars of Charles XII., which Mr. Lee ascribes to 
him, was “written by a Scot’s gentleman, in the Swedish service.” The short 
narrative of the life and death of Count Patkul was “written by the Lutheran 
Minister who assisted him in his last hours, and faithfully translated out of a 
High Dutch manuscript.” M. Mesnager’s minutes of his negotiations were 
“written by himself,” and “done out of French.” Defoe knew that the public 
would read such narratives more eagerly if they believed them to be true, and 
ascribed them to authors whose position entitled them to confidence. There can 
be little doubt that he drew upon his imagination for more than the title-pages. 
But why, when he had so many eminent and notorious persons to serve as his 


subjects, with all the advantage of bearing names about which the public were 
already curious, did he turn to the adventures of new and fictitious heroes and 
heroines? One can only suppose that he was attracted by the greater freedom of 
movement in pure invention; he made the venture with Robinson Crusoe, it was 
successful, and he repeated it. But after the success of Robinson Crusoe, he by 
no means abandoned his old fields. It was after this that he produced 
autobiographies and other prima facie authentic lives of notorious thieves and 
pirates. With all his records of heroes, real or fictitious, he practised the same 
devices for ensuring credibility. In all alike he took for granted that the first 
question people would ask about a story was whether it was true. The novel, it 
must be remembered, was then in its infancy, and Defoe, as we shall presently 
see, imagined, probably not without good reason, that his readers would 
disapprove of story-telling for the mere pleasure of the thing, as an immorality. 

In writing for the entertainment of his own time, Defoe took the surest way of 
writing for the entertainment of all time. Yet if he had never chanced to write 
Robinson Crusoe, he would now have a very obscure place in English literature. 
His “natural infirmity of homely plain writing,” as he humorously described it, 
might have drawn students to his works, but they ran considerable risk of lying 
in utter oblivion. He was at war with the whole guild of respectable writers who 
have become classics; they despised him as an illiterate fellow, a vulgar 
huckster, and never alluded to him except in terms of contempt. He was not slow 
to retort their civilities; but the retorts might very easily have sunk beneath the 
waters, while the assaults were preserved by their mutual support. The vast mass 
of Defoe’s writings received no kindly aid from distinguished contemporaries to 
float them down the stream; everything was done that bitter dislike and 
supercilious indifference could do to submerge them. Robinson Crusoe was their 
sole life-buoy. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the vitality of Robinson Crusoe is a 
happy accident, and that others of Defoe’s tales have as much claim in point of 
merit to permanence. Robinson Crusoe has lived longest, because it lives most, 
because it was detached as it were from its own time and organized for separate 
existence. It is the only one of Defoe’s tales that shows what he could do as an 
artist. We might have seen from the others that he had the genius of a great 
artist; here we have the possibility realized, the convincing proof of 
accomplished work. Moll Flanders is in some respects superior as a novel. Moll 
is a much more complicated character than the simple, open-minded, manly 
mariner of York; a strangely mixed compound of craft and impulse, selfishness 
and generosity—in short, a thoroughly bad woman, made bad by circumstances. 
In tracing the vigilant resolution with which she plays upon human weakness, 


the spasms of compunction which shoot across her wily designs, the selfish 
afterthoughts which paralyse her generous impulses, her fits of dare-devil 
courage and uncontrollable panic, and the steady current of good-humoured 
satisfaction with herself which makes her chuckle equally over mishaps and 
successes, Defoe has gone much more deeply into the springs of action, and 
sketched a much richer page in the natural history of his species than in 
Robinson Crusoe. True, it is a more repulsive page, but that is not the only 
reason why it has fallen into comparative oblivion, and exists now only as a 
parasite upon the more popular work. It is not equally well constructed for the 
struggle of existence among books. No book can live for ever which is not 
firmly organized round some central principle of life, and that principle in itself 
imperishable. It must have a heart and members; the members must be soundly 
compacted and the heart superior to decay. Compared with Robinson Crusoe, 
Moll Flanders is only a string of diverting incidents, the lowest type of book 
organism, very brilliant while it is fresh and new, but not qualified to survive 
competitors for the world’s interest. There is no unique creative purpose in it to 
bind the whole together; it might be cut into pieces, each capable of wriggling 
amusingly by itself. The gradual corruption of the heroine’s virtue, which is the 
encompassing scheme of the tale, is too thin as well as too common an artistic 
envelope; the incidents burst through it at so many points that it becomes a 
shapeless mass. But in Robinson Crusoe we have real growth from a vigorous 
germ. The central idea round which the tale is organized, the position of a man 
cast ashore on a desert island, abandoned to his own resources, suddenly shot 
beyond help or counsel from his fellow-creatures, is one that must live as long as 
the uncertainty of human life. 

The germ of Robinson Crusoe, the actual experience of Alexander Selkirk, 
went floating about for several years, and more than one artist dallied with it, till 
it finally settled and took root in the mind of the one man of his generation most 
capable of giving it a home and working out its artistic possibilities. Defoe was 
the only man of letters in his time who might have been thrown on a desert 
island without finding himself at a loss what to do. The art required for 
developing the position in imagination was not of a complicated kind, and yet it 
is one of the rarest of gifts. Something more was wanted than simply conceiving 
what a man in such a situation would probably feel and probably do. Above all, 
it was necessary that his perplexities should be unexpected, and his expedients 
for meeting them unexpected; yet both perplexities and expedients so real and 
life-like that, when we were told them, we should wonder we had not thought of 
them before. One gift was indispensable for this, however many might be 
accessory, the genius of circumstantial invention—not a very exalted order of 


genius, perhaps, but quite as rare as any other intellectual prodigy. 

[Footnote 5: Mr. Leslie Stephen seems to me to underrate the rarity of this 
peculiar gift in his brilliant essay on Defoe’s Novels in Hours in a Library.] 

Defoe was fifty-eight years old when he wrote Robinson Crusoe. If the 
invention of plausible circumstances is the great secret in the art of that tale, it 
would have been a marvellous thing if this had been the first instance of its 
exercise, and it had broken out suddenly in a man of so advanced an age. When 
we find an artist of supreme excellence in any craft, we generally find that he has 
been practising it all his life. To say that he has a genius for it, means that he has 
practised it, and concentrated his main force upon it, and that he has been driven 
irresistibly to do so by sheer bent of nature. It was so with Defoe and his power 
of circumstantial invention, his unrivalled genius for “lying like truth.” For years 
upon years of his life it had been his chief occupation. From the time of his first 
connexion with Harley, at least, he had addressed his countrymen through the 
press, and had perambulated the length and breadth of the land in assumed 
characters and on factitious pretexts. His first essay in that way in 1704, when he 
left prison in the service of the Government, appealing to the general 
compassion because he was under government displeasure, was skilful enough 
to suggest great native genius if not extensive previous practice. There are 
passages of circumstantial invention in the Review, as ingenious as anything in 
Robinson Crusoe; and the mere fact that at the end of ten years of secret service 
under successive Governments, and in spite of a widespread opinion of his 
untrustworthiness, he was able to pass himself off for ten years more as a Tory 
with Tories and with the Whig Government as a loyal servant, is a proof of 
sustained ingenuity of invention greater than many volumes of fiction. 

Looking at Defoe’s private life, it is not difficult to understand the peculiar 
fascination which such a problem as he solved in Robinson Crusoe must have 
had for him. It was not merely that he had passed a life of uncertainty, often on 
the verge of precipices, and often saved from ruin by a buoyant energy which 
seems almost miraculous; not merely that, as he said of himself in one of his 
diplomatic appeals for commiseration. 

”No man hath tasted differing fortunes more, 

For thirteen times have I been rich and poor.” 

But when he wrote Robinson Crusoe, it was one of the actual chances of his 
life, and by no means a remote one, that he might be cast all alone on an 
uninhabited island. We see from his letters to De la Faye how fearful he was of 
having “mistakes” laid to his charge by the Government in the course of his 
secret services. His former changes of party had exposed him, as he well knew, 
to suspicion. A false step, a misunderstood paragraph, might have had ruinous 


consequences for him. If the Government had prosecuted him for writing 
anything offensive to them, refusing to believe that it was put in to amuse the 
Tories, transportation might very easily have been the penalty. He had made so 
many enemies in the Press that he might have been transported without a voice 
being raised in his favour, and the mob would not have interfered to save a 
Government spy from the Plantations. Shipwreck among the islands of the West 
Indies was a possibility that stood not far from his own door, as he looked 
forward into the unknown, and prepared his mind, as men in dangerous 
situations do, for the worst. When he drew up for Moll Flanders and her husband 
a list of the things necessary for starting life in a new country, or when he 
described Colonel Jack’s management of his plantation in Virginia, the subject 
was one of more than general curiosity to him; and when he exercised his 
imagination upon the fate of Robinson Crusoe, he was contemplating a fate 
which a few movements of the wheel of Fortune might make his own. 

But whatever it was that made the germ idea of Robinson Crusoe take root in 
Defoe’s mind, he worked it out as an artist. Artists of a more emotional type 
might have drawn much more elaborate and affecting word-pictures of the 
mariner’s feelings in various trying situations, gone much deeper into his 
changing moods, and shaken our souls with pity and terror over the solitary 
castaway’s alarms and fits of despair. Defoe’s aims lay another way. His Crusoe 
is not a man given to the luxury of grieving. If he had begun to pity himself, he 
would have been undone. Perhaps Defoe’s imaginative force was not of a kind 
that could have done justice to the agonies of a shipwrecked sentimentalist; he 
has left no proof that it was: but if he had represented Crusoe bemoaning his 
misfortunes, brooding over his fears, or sighing with Ossianic sorrow over his 
lost companions and friends, he would have spoiled the consistency of the 
character. The lonely man had his moments of panic and his days of dejection, 
but they did not dwell in his memory. Defoe no doubt followed his own natural 
bent, but he also showed true art in confining Crusoe’s recollections as closely as 
he does to his efforts to extricate himself from difficulties that would have 
overwhelmed a man of softer temperament. The subject had fascinated him, and 
he found enough in it to engross his powers without travelling beyond its limits 
for diverting episodes, as he does more or less in all the rest of his tales. The 
diverting episodes in Robinson Crusoe all help the verisimilitude of the story. 

When, however, the ingenious inventor had completed the story artistically, 
carried us through all the outcast’s anxieties and efforts, and shown him 
triumphant over all difficulties, prosperous, and again in communication with the 
outer world, the spirit of the iterary trader would not let the finished work alone. 
The story, as a work of art, ends with Crusoe’s departure from the island, or at 


any rate with his return to England. Its unity is then complete. But Robinson 
Crusoe at once became a popular hero, and Defoe was too keen a man of 
business to miss the chance of further profit from so lucrative a vein. He did not 
mind the sneers of hostile critics. They made merry over the trifling 
inconsistencies in the tale. How, for example, they asked, could Crusoe have 
stuffed his pockets with biscuits when he had taken off all his clothes before 
swimming to the wreck? How could he have been at such a loss for clothes after 
those he had put off were washed away by the rising tide, when he had the ship’s 
stores to choose from? How could he have seen the goat’s eyes in the cave when 
it was pitch dark? How could the Spaniards give Friday’s father an agreement in 
writing, when they had neither paper nor ink? How did Friday come to know so 
intimately the habits of bears, the bear not being a denizen of the West Indian 
islands? On the ground of these and such-like trifles, one critic declared that the 
book seems calculated for the mob, and will not bear the eye of a rational reader, 
and that “all but the very canaille are satisfied of the worthlessness of the 
performance.” Defoe, we may suppose, was not much moved by these strictures, 
as edition after edition of the work was demanded. He corrected one or two little 
inaccuracies, and at once set about writing a Second Part, and a volume of 
Serious Reflections which had occurred to Crusoe amidst his adventures. These 
were purely commercial excrescences upon the original work. They were 
popular enough at the time, but those who are tempted now to accompany 
Crusoe in his second visit to his island and his enterprising travels in the East, 
agree that the Second Part is of inferior interest to the first, and very few now 
read the Serious Reflections. 

The Serious Reflections, however, are well worth reading in connexion with 
the author’s personal history. In the preface we are told that Robinson Crusoe is 
an allegory, and in one of the chapters we are told why it is an allegory. The 
explanation is given in a homily against the vice of talking falsely. By talking 
falsely the moralist explains that he does not mean telling lies, that is, falsehoods 
concocted with an evil object; these he puts aside as sins altogether beyond the 
pale of discussion. But there is a minor vice of falsehood which he considers it 
his duty to reprove, namely, telling stories, as too many people do, merely to 
amuse. “This supplying a story by invention,” he says, “is certainly a most 
scandalous crime, and yet very little regarded in that part. It is a sort of lying that 
makes a great hole in the heart, in which by degrees a habit of lying enters in. 
Such a man comes quickly up to a total disregarding the truth of what he says, 
looking upon it as a trifle, a thing of no import, whether any story he tells be true 
or not.” How empty a satisfaction is this “purchased at so great an expense as 
that of conscience, and of a dishonour done to truth!” And the crime is so 


entirely objectless. A man who tells a lie, properly so called, has some hope of 
reward by it. But to lie for sport is to play at shuttlecock with your soul, and load 
your conscience for the mere sake of being a fool. “With what temper should I 
speak of those people? What words can express the meanness and baseness of 
the mind that can do this?” In making this protest against frivolous story-telling, 
the humour of which must have been greatly enjoyed by his journalistic 
colleagues, Defoe anticipated that his readers would ask why, if he so 
disapproved of the supplying a story by invention, he had written Robinson 
Crusoe. His answer was that Robinson Crusoe was an allegory, and that the 
telling or writing a parable or an allusive allegorical history is quite a different 
case. “I, Robinson Crusoe, do affirm that the story, though allegorical, is also 
historical, and that it is the beautiful representation of a life of unexampled 
misfortunes, and of a variety not to be met with in this world.” This life was his 
own. He explains at some length the particulars of the allegory: — 

“Thus the fright and fancies which succeeded the story of the print of a man’s 
foot, and surprise of the old goat, and the thing rolling on my bed, and my 
jumping up in a fright, are all histories and real stories; as are likewise the dream 
of being taken by messengers, being arrested by officers, the manner of being 
driven on shore by the surge of the sea, the ship on fire, the description of 
starving, the story of my man Friday, and many more most natural passages 
observed here, and on which any religious reflections are made, are all historical 
and true in fact. It is most real that I had a parrot, and taught it to call me by my 
name, such a servant a savage and afterwards a Christian and that his name was 
called Friday, and that he was ravished from me by force, and died in the hands 
that took him, which I represent by being killed; this is all literally true; and 
should I enter into discoveries many alive can testify them. His other conduct 
and assistance to me also have just references in all their parts to the helps I had 
from that faithful savage in my real solitudes and disasters.” 

“The story of the bear in the tree, and the fight with the wolves in the snow, is 
likewise matter of real history; and in a word, the adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe are a whole scheme of a life of twenty-eight years spent in the most 
wandering, desolate, and afflicting circumstances that ever man went through, 
and in which I have lived so long in a life of wonders, in continued storms, 
fought with the worst kind of savages and man-eaters, by unaccountable 
surprising incidents; fed by miracles greater than that of the ravens, suffered all 
manner of violences and oppressions, injurious reproaches, contempt of men, 
attacks of devils, corrections from Heaven, and oppositions on earth; and had 
innumerable ups and downs in matters of fortune, been in slavery worse than 
Turkish, escaped by an exquisite management, as that in the story of Xury and 


the boat of Sallee, been taken up at sea in distress, raised again and depressed 
again, and that oftener perhaps in one man’s life than ever was known before; 
shipwrecked often, though more by land than by sea; in a word, there’s not a 
circumstance in the imaginary story but has its just allusion to a real story, and 
chimes part for part, and step for step, with the inimitable life of Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

But if Defoe had such a regard for the strict and literal truth, why did he not 
tell his history in his own person? Why convey the facts allusively in an 
allegory? To this question also he had an answer. He wrote for the instruction of 
mankind, for the purpose of recommending “invincible patience under the worst 
of misery; indefatigable application and undaunted resolution under the greatest 
and most discouraging circumstances.” 

“Had the common way of writing a man’s private history been taken, and I 
had given you the conduct or life of a man you knew, and whose misfortunes 
and infirmities perhaps you had sometimes unjustly triumphed over, all I could 
have said would have yielded no diversion, and perhaps scarce have obtained a 
reading, or at best no attention; the teacher, like a greater, having no honour in 
his own country.” 

For all Defoe’s profession that Robinson Crusoe is an allegory of his own life, 
it would be rash to take what he says too literally. The reader who goes to the 
tale in search of a close allegory, in minute chronological correspondence with 
the facts of the alleged original, will find, I expect, like myself, that he has gone 
on a wild-goose chase. There is a certain general correspondence. Defoe’s own 
life is certainly as instructive as Crusoe’s in the lesson of invincible patience and 
undaunted resolution. The shipwreck perhaps corresponds with his first 
bankruptcy, with which it coincides in point of time, having happened just 
twenty-eight years before. If Defoe had a real man Friday, who had learnt all his 
arts till he could practise them as well as himself, the fact might go to explain his 
enormous productiveness as an author. But I doubt whether the allegory can be 
pushed into such details. Defoe’s fancy was quick enough to give an allegorical 
meaning to any tale. He might have found in Moll Flanders, with her five 
marriages and ultimate prostitution, corresponding to his own five political 
marriages and the dubious conduct of his later years, a closer allegory in some 
respects than in the life of the shipwrecked sailor. The idea of calling Robinson 
Crusoe an allegory was in all probability an afterthought, perhaps suggested by a 
derisive parody which had appeared, entitled The life and strange surprising 
adventures of Daniel de Foe, of London, Hosier, who lived all alone in the 
uninhabited island of Great Britain, and so forth. 

If we study any writing of Defoe’s in connexion with the circumstances of its 


production, we find that it is many-sided in its purposes, as full of side aims as a 
nave is full of spokes. These supplementary moral chapters to Robinson Crusoe, 
admirable as the reflections are in themselves, and naturally as they are made to 
arise out of the incidents of the hero’s life, contain more than meets the eye till 
we connect them with the author’s position. Calling the tale an allegory served 
him in two ways. In the first place, it added to the interest of the tale itself by 
presenting it in the light of a riddle, which was left but half-revealed, though he 
declared after such explanation as he gave that “the riddle was now expounded, 
and the intelligent reader might see clearly the end and design of the whole 
work.” In the second place, the allegory was such an image of his life as he 
wished, for good reasons, to impress on the public mind. He had all along, as we 
have seen, while in the secret service of successive governments, vehemently 
protested his independence, and called Heaven and Earth to witness that he was 
a poor struggling, unfortunate, calumniated man. It was more than ever 
necessary now when people believed him to be under the insuperable displeasure 
of the Whigs, and he was really rendering them such dangerous service in 
connexion with the Tory journals, that he should convince the world of his 
misfortunes and his honesty. The Serious Reflections consist mainly of 
meditations on Divine Providence in times of trouble, and discourses on the 
supreme importance of honest dealing. They are put into the mouth of Robinson 
Crusoe, but the reader is warned that they occurred to the author himself in the 
midst of real incidents in his own life. Knowing what public repute said of him, 
he does not profess never to have strayed from the paths of virtue, but he implies 
that he is sincerely repentant, and is now a reformed character. “Wild wicked 
Robinson Crusoe does not pretend to honesty himself.” He acknowledges his 
early errors. Not to do so would be a mistaken piece of false bravery. “All shame 
is cowardice. The bravest spirit is the best qualified for a penitent. He, then, that 
will be honest, must dare to confess that he has been a knave.” But the man that 
has been sick is half a physician, and therefore he is both well fitted to counsel 
others, and being convinced of the sin and folly of his former errors, is of all 
men the least likely to repeat them. Want of courage was not a feature in Defoe’s 
diplomacy. He thus boldly described the particular form of dishonesty with 
which, when he wrote the description, he was practising upon the unconscious 
Mr. Mist. 

“There is an ugly word called cunning, which is very permicious to it 
[honesty], and which particularly injures it by hiding it from our discovery and 
making it hard to find. This is so like honesty that many a man has been 
deceived with it, and have taken one for t’other in the markets: nay, I have heard 
of some who have planted this wild honesty, as we may call it, in their own 


ground, have made use of it in their friendship and dealings, and thought it had 
been the true plant. But they always lost credit by it, and that was not the worst 
neither, for they had the loss who dealt with them, and who chaffered for a 
counterfeit commodity; and we find many deceived so still, which is the 
occasion there is such an outcry about false friends, and about sharping and 
tricking in men’s ordinary dealings with the world.” 

A master-mind in the art of working a man, as Bacon calls it, is surely 
apparent here. Who could have suspected the moralist of concealing the sins he 
was inclined to, by exposing and lamenting those very sins? There are other 
passages in the Serious Reflections which seem to have been particularly 
intended for Mist’s edification. In reflecting what a fine thing honesty is, Crusoe 
expresses an opinion that it is much more common than is generally supposed, 
and gratefully recalls how often he has met with it in his own experience. He 
asks the reader to note how faithfully he was served by the English sailor’s 
widow, the Portuguese captain, the boy Xury, and his man Friday. From these 
allegoric types, Mist might select a model for his own behaviour. When we 
consider the tone of these Serious Reflections, so eminently pious, moral, and 
unpretending, so obviously the outcome of a wise, simple, ingenuous nature, we 
can better understand the fury with which Mist turned upon Defoe when at last 
he discovered his treachery. They are of use also in throwing light upon the 
prodigious versatility which could dash off a masterpiece in fiction, and, before 
the printer’s ink was dry, be already at work making it a subordinate instrument 
in a much wider and more wonderful scheme of activity, his own restless life. 

It is curious to find among the Serious Reflections a passage which may be 
taken as an apology for the practices into which Defoe, gradually, we may 
reasonably believe, allowed himself to fall. The substance of the apology has 
been crystallized into an aphorism by the author of Becky Sharp, but it has been, 
no doubt, the consoling philosophy of dishonest persons not altogether devoid of 
conscience in all ages. 

“Necessity makes an honest man a knave; and if the world was to be the 
judge, according to the common received notion, there would not be an honest 
poor man alive.” 

“A rich man is an honest man, no thanks to him, for he would be a double 
knave to cheat mankind when he had no need of it. He has no occasion to prey 
upon his integrity, nor so much as to touch upon the borders of dishonesty. Tell 
me of a man that is a very honest man; for he pays everybody punctually, runs 
into nobody’s debt, does no man any wrong; very well, what circumstances is he 
in? Why, he has a good estate, a fine yearly income, and no business to do. The 
Devil must have full possession of this man, if he should be a knave; for no man 


commits evil for the sake of it; even the Devil himself has some farther design in 
sinning, than barely the wicked part of it. No man is so hardened in crimes as to 
commit them for the mere pleasure of the fact; there is always some vice 
gratified; ambition, pride, or avarice makes rich men knaves, and necessity the 
poor.” 

This is Defoe’s excuse for his backslidings put into the mouth of Robinson 
Crusoe. It might be inscribed also on the threshold of each of his fictitious 
biographies. Colonel Jack, Moll Flanders, Roxana, are not criminals from 
malice; they do not commit crimes for the mere pleasure of the fact. They all 
believe that but for the force of circumstances they might have been orderly, 
contented, virtuous members of society. 

A Colonel, a London Arab, a child of the criminal regiment, began to steal 
before he knew that it was not the approved way of making a livelihood. Moll 
and Roxana were overreached by acts against which they were too weak to cope. 
Even after they were tempted into taking the wrong turning, they did not pursue 
the downward road without compunction. Many good people might say of them, 
“There, but for the grace of God, goes myself.” But it was not from the point of 
view of a Baxter or a Bunyan that Defoe regarded them, though he credited them 
with many edifying reflections. He was careful to say that he would never have 
written the stories of their lives, if he had not thought that they would be useful 
as awful examples of the effects of bad education and the indulgence of 
restlessness and vanity; but he enters into their ingenious shifts and successes 
with a joyous sympathy that would have been impossible if their reckless 
adventurous living by their wits had not had a strong charm for him. We often 
find peeping out in Defoe’s writings that roguish cynicism which we should 
expect in a man whose own life was so far from being straightforward. He was 
too much dependent upon the public acceptance of honest professions to be 
eager in depreciating the value of the article, but when he found other people 
protesting disinterested motives, he could not always resist reminding them that 
they were no more disinterested than the Jack-pudding who avowed that he 
cured diseases from mere love of his kind. Having yielded to circumstances 
himself, and finding life enjoyable in dubious paths, he had a certain animosity 
against those who had maintained their integrity and kept to the highroad, and a 
corresponding pleasure in showing that the motives of the sinner were not after 
all so very different from the motives of the saint. 

The aims in life of Defoe’s thieves and pirates are at bottom very little 
different from the ambition which he undertakes to direct in the Complete 
English Tradesman, and their maxims of conduct have much in common with 
this ideal. Self-interest is on the look-out, and Self-reliance at the helm. 


“A tradesman behind his counter must have no flesh and blood about him, no 
passions, no resentment; he must never be angry—no, not so much as seem to be 
so, if a customer tumbles him five hundred pounds’ worth of goods, and scarce 
bids money for anything; nay, though they really come to his shop with no intent 
to buy, as many do, only to see what is to be sold, and though he knows they 
cannot be better pleased than they are at some other shop where they intend to 
buy, ‘tis all one; the tradesman must take it, he must place it to the account of his 
calling, that ‘tis his business to be illused, and resent nothing; and so must 
answer as obligingly to those who give him an hour or two’s trouble, and buy 
nothing, as he does to those who, in half the time, lay out ten or twenty pounds. 
The case is plain; and if some do give him trouble, and do not buy, others make 
amends and do buy; and as for the trouble, ‘tis the business of the shop.” 

All Defoe’s heroes and heroines are animated by this practical spirit, this 
thorough-going subordination of means to ends. When they have an end in view, 
the plunder of a house, the capture of a ship, the ensnaring of a dupe, they allow 
neither passion, nor resentment, nor sentiment in any shape or form to stand in 
their way. Every other consideration is put on one side when the business of the 
shop has to be attended to. They are all tradesmen who have strayed into 
unlawful courses. They have nothing about them of the heroism of sin; their 
crimes are not the result of ungovernable passion, or even of antipathy to 
conventional restraints; circumstances and not any law-defying bias of 
disposition have made them criminals. How is it that the novelist contrives to 
make them so interesting? Is it because we are a nation of shopkeepers, and 
enjoy following lines of business which are a little out of our ordinary routine? 
Or is it simply that he makes us enjoy their courage and cleverness without 
thinking of the purposes with which these qualities are displayed? Defoe takes 
such delight in tracing their bold expedients, their dexterous intriguing and 
manoeuvring, that he seldom allows us to think of anything but the success or 
failure of their enterprises. Our attention is concentrated on the game, and we 
pay no heed for the moment to the players or the stakes. Charles Lamb says of 
The Complete English Tradesman that “such is the bent of the book to narrow 
and to degrade the heart, that if such maxims were as catching and infectious as 
those of a licentious cast, which happily is not the case, had I been living at that 
time, I certainly should have recommended to the grand jury of Middlesex, who 
presented The Fable of the Bees, to have presented this book of Defoe’s in 
preference, as of a far more vile and debasing tendency. Yet if Defoe had thrown 
the substance of this book into the form of a novel, and shown us a tradesman 
rising by the sedulous practice of its maxims from errand-boy to gigantic 
capitalist, it would have been hardly less interesting than his lives of successful 


thieves and tolerably successful harlots, and its interest would have been very 
much of the same kind, the interest of dexterous adaptation of means to ends.” 


CHAPTER X. 


HIS MYSTERIOUS END. 


“The best step,” Defoe says, after describing the character of a deceitful talker, 
“such a man can take is to lie on, and this shows the singularity of the crime; it is 
a strange expression, but I shall make it out; their way is, I say, to lie on till their 
character is completely known, and then they can lie no longer, for he whom 
nobody deceives can deceive nobody, and the essence of lying is removed; for 
the description of a lie is that it is spoken to deceive, or the design is to deceive. 
Now he that nobody believes can never lie any more, because nobody can be 
deceived by him.” 

Something like this seems to have happened to Defoe himself. He touched the 
summit of his worldly prosperity about the time of the publication of Robinson 
Crusoe (1719). He was probably richer then than he had been when he enjoyed 
the confidence of King William, and was busy with projects of manufacture and 
trade. He was no longer solitary in journalism. Like his hero, he had several 
plantations, and companions to help him in working them. He was connected 
with four journals, and from this source alone his income must have been 
considerable. Besides this, he was producing separate works at the rate, on an 
average, of six a year, some of them pamphlets, some of them considerable 
volumes, all of them calculated to the wants of the time, and several of them 
extremely popular, running through three or four editions in as many months. 
Then he had his salary from the Government, which he delicately hints at in one 
of his extant letters as being overdue. Further, the advertisement of a lost pocket- 
book in 1726, containing a list of Notes and Bills in which Defoe’s name twice 
appears, seems to show that he still found time for commercial transactions 
outside literature. Altogether Defoe was exceedingly prosperous, dropped all 
pretence of poverty, built a large house at Stoke Newington, with stables and 
pleasure-grounds, and kept a coach. 

[Footnote 6: Lee’s Life, vol. i. pp. 406-7.] 

We get a pleasant glimpse of Defoe’s life at this period from the notes of 
Henry Baker, the naturalist, who married one of his daughters and received his 
assistance, as we have seen, in starting The Universal Spectator. Baker, original 
a bookseller, in 1724 set up a school for the deaf and dumb at Newington. There, 
according to the notes which he left of his courtship, he made the acquaintance 


of “Mr. Defoe, a gentleman well known by his writings, who had newly built 
there a very handsome house, as a retirement from London, and amused his time 
either in the cultivation of a large and pleasant garden, or in the pursuit of his 
studies, which he found means of making very profitable.” Defoe “was now at 
least sixty years of age, afflicted with the gout and stone, but retained all his 
mental faculties entire.” The, diarist goes on to say that he “met usually at the 
tea-table his three lovely daughters, who were admired for their beauty, their 
education, and their prudent conduct; and if sometimes Mr. Defoe’s disorders 
made company inconvenient, Mr. Baker was entertained by them either singly or 
together, and that commonly in the garden when the weather was favourable.” 
Mr. Baker fixed his choice on Sophia, the youngest daughter, and, being a 
prudent lover, began negotiations about the marriage portion, Defoe’s part in 
which is also characteristic. “He knew nothing of Mr. Defoe’s circumstances, 
only imagined, from his very genteel way of living, that he must be able to give 
his daughter a decent portion; he did not suppose a large one. On speaking to 
Mr. Defoe, he sanctioned his proposals, and said he hoped he should be able to 
give her a certain sum specified; but when urged to the point some time 
afterwards, his answer was that formal articles he thought unnecessary; that he 
could confide in the honour of Mr. Baker; that when they talked before, he did 
not know the true state of his own affairs; that he found he could not part with 
any money at present; but at his death his daughter’s portion would be more than 
he had promised; and he offered his own bond as security.” The prudent Mr. 
Baker would not take his bond, and the marriage was not arranged till two years 
afterwards, when Defoe gave a bond for £500 payable at his death, engaging his 
house at Newington as security. 

Very little more is known about Defoe’s family, except that his eldest 
daughter married a person of the name of Langley, and that he speculated 
successfully in South Sea Stock in the name of his second daughter, and 
afterwards settled upon her an estate at Colchester worth £1020. His second son, 
named Benjamin, became a journalist, was the editor of the London Journal, and 
got into temporary trouble for writing a scandalous and seditious libel in that 
newspaper in 1721. A writer in Applebee’s Journal, whom Mr. Lee identifies 
with Defoe himself, commenting upon this circumstance, denied the rumour of 
its being the well-known Daniel Defoe that was committed for the offence. The 
same writer declared that it was known “that the young Defoe was but a 
stalking-horse and a tool, to bear the lash and the pillory in their stead, for his 
wages; that he was the author of the most scandalous part, but was only made 
sham proprietor of the whole, to screen the true proprietors from justice.” 

This son does not appear in a favourable light in the troubles which soon after 


fell upon Defoe, when Mist discovered his connexion with the Government. 
Foiled in his assault upon him, Mist seems to have taken revenge by spreading 
the fact abroad, and all Defoe’s indignant denials and outcries against Mist’s 
ingratitude do not seem to have cleared him from suspicion. Thenceforth the 
printers and editors of journals held aloof from him. Such is Mr. Lee’s fair 
interpretation of the fact that his connexion with Applebee’s Journal terminated 
abruptly in March, 1726, and that he is found soon after, in the preface to a 
pamphlet on Street Robberies, complaining that none of the journals will accept 
his communications. “Assure yourself, gentle reader,’ he says, “I had not 
published my project in this pamphlet, could I have got it inserted in any of the 
journals without feeing the journalists or publishers. I cannot but have the vanity 
to think they might as well have inserted what I send them, gratis, as many 
things I have since seen in their papers. But I have not only had the mortification 
to find what I sent rejected, but to lose my originals, not having taken copies of 
what I wrote.” In this preface Defoe makes touching allusion to his age and 
infirmities. He begs his readers to “excuse the vanity of an over-officious old 
man, if, like Cato, he inquires whether or no before he goes hence and is no 
more, he can yet do anything for the service of his country.” “The old man 
cannot trouble you long; take, then, in good part his best intentions, and impute 
his defects to age and weakness.” 

[Footnote 7: Lee’s Life, vol. i. p. 418.] 

This preface was written in 1728; what happened to Defoe in the following 
year is much more difficult to understand, and is greatly complicated by a long 
letter of his own which has been preserved. Something had occurred, or was 
imagined by him to have occurred, which compelled him to fly from his home 
and go into hiding. He was at work on a book to be entitled The Complete 
English Gentleman. Part of it was already in type when he broke off abruptly in 
September, 1729, and fled. In August, 1730, he sent from a_ hiding-place, 
cautiously described as being about two miles from Greenwich, a letter to his 
son-in-law, Baker, which is our only clue to what had taken place. It is so 
incoherent as to suggest that the old man’s prolonged toils and anxieties had at 
last shaken his reason, though not his indomitable self-reliance. Baker apparently 
had written complaining that he was debarred from seeing him. “Depend upon 
my sincerity for this,” Defoe answers, “that I am far from debarring you. On the 
contrary, it would be a greater comfort to me than any I now enjoy that I could 
have your agreeable visits with safety, and could see both you and my dear 
Sophia, could it be without giving her the grief of seeing her father in tenebris, 
and under the load of insupportable sorrows.” He gives a touching description of 
the griefs which are preying upon his mind. 


“Tt is not the blow I received from a wicked, perjured, and contemptible 
enemy that has broken in upon my spirit; which, as she well knows, has carried 
me on through greater disasters than these. But it has been the injustice, 
unkindness, and, I must say inhuman, dealing of my own son, which has both 
ruined my family, and in a word has broken my heart.... I depended upon him, I 
trusted him, I gave up my two dear unprovided children into his hands; but he 
has no compassion, but suffers them and their poor dying mother to beg their 
bread at his door, and to crave, as it were an alms, what he is bound under hand 
and seal, besides the most sacred promises, to supply them with, himself at the 
same time living in a profusion of plenty. It is too much for me. Excuse my 
infirmity, I can say no more; my heart is too full. I only ask one thing of you as a 
dying request. Stand by them when I am gone, and let them not be wronged 
while he is able to do them right. Stand by them as a brother; and if you have 
anything within you owing to my memory, who have bestowed on you the best 
gift I have to give, let them not be injured and trampled on by false pretences 
and unnatural reflections. I hope they will want no help but that of comfort and 
council; but that they will indeed want, being too easy to be managed by words 
and promises.” 

The postscript to the letter shows that Baker had written to him about selling 
the house, which, it may be remembered, was the security for Mrs. Baker’s 
portion, and had inquired about a policy of assurance. “I wrote you a letter some 
months ago, in answer to one from you, about selling the house; but you never 
signified to me whether you received it. I have not the policy of assurance; I 
suppose my wife, or Hannah, may have it.” Baker’s ignoring the previous letter 
about the house seems to signify that it was unsatisfactory. He apparently wished 
for a personal interview with Defoe. In the beginning of the present letter Defoe 
had said that, though far from debarring a visit from his son-in-law, 
circumstances, much to his sorrow, made it impossible that he could receive a 
visit from anybody. After the charge against his son, which we have quoted, he 
goes on to explain that it is impossible for him to go to see Mr. Baker. His 
family apparently had been ignorant of his movements for some time. “I am at a 
distance from London, in Kent; nor have I a lodging in London, nor have I been 
at that place in the Old Bailey since I wrote you I was removed from it. At 
present I am weak, having had some fits of a fever that have left me low.” He 
suggests, indeed, a plan by which he might see his son-in-law and daughter. He 
could not bear to make them a single flying visit. “Just to come and look at you 
and retire immediately, ‘tis a burden too heavy. The parting will be a price 
beyond the enjoyment.” But if they could find a retired lodging for him at 
Enfield, “where he might not be known, and might have the comfort of seeing 


them both now and then, upon such a circumstance he could gladly give the days 
to solitude to have the comfort of half an hour now and then with them both for 
two or three weeks.” Nevertheless, as if he considered this plan out of the 
question, he ends with a touching expression of grief that, being near his 
journey’s end, he may never see them again. It is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that he did not wish to see his son-in-law, and that Baker wished to 
see him about money matters, and suspected him of evading an interview. 

Was this evasion the cunning of incipient madness? Was his concealing his 
hiding-place from his son-in-law an insane development of that self-reliant 
caution, which for so many years of his life he had been compelled to make a 
habit, in the face of the most serious risks? Why did he give such an exaggerated 
colour to the infamous conduct of his son? It is easy to make out from the 
passage I have quoted, what his son’s guilt really consisted in. Defoe had 
assigned certain property to the son to be held in trust for his wife and daughters. 
The son had not secured them in the enjoyment of this provision, but maintained 
them, and gave them words and promises, with which they were content, that he 
would continue to maintain them. It was this that Defoe called making them 
“beg their bread at his door, and crave as if it were an alms” the provision to 
which they were legally entitled. Why did Defoe vent his grief at this conduct in 
such strong language to his son-in-law, at the same time enjoining him to make a 
prudent use of it? Baker had written to his father-in-law making inquiry about 
the securities for his wife’s portion; Defoe answers with profuse expressions of 
affection, a touching picture of his old age and feebleness, and the imminent ruin 
of his family through the possible treachery of the son to whom he has entrusted 
their means of support, and an adjuration to his son-in-law to stand by them with 
comfort and counsel when he is gone. The inquiry about the securities he 
dismisses in a postscript. He will not sell the house, and he does not know who 
has the policy of assurance. 

One thing and one thing only shines clearly out of the obscurity in which 
Defoe’s closing years are wrapt—his earnest desire to make provision for those 
members of his family who could not provide for themselves. The pursuit from 
which he was in hiding, was in all probability the pursuit of creditors. We have 
seen that his income must have been large from the year 1718 or thereabouts, till 
his utter loss of credit in journalism about the year 1726; but he may have had 
old debts. It is difficult to explain otherwise why he should have been at such 
pains, when he became prosperous, to assign property to his children. There is 
evidence, as early as 1720, of his making over property to his daughter Hannah, 
and the letter from which I have quoted shows that he did not hold his 
Newington estate in his own name. In this letter he speaks of a perjured, 


contemptible enemy as the cause of his misfortunes. Mr. Lee conjectures that 
this was Mist, that Mist had succeeded in embroiling him with the Government 
by convincing them of treachery in his secret services, and that this was the hue 
and cry from which he fled. But it is hardly conceivable that the Government 
could have listened to charges brought by a man whom they had driven from the 
country for his seditious practices. It is much more likely that Mist and his 
supporters had sufficient interest to instigate the revival of old pecuniary claims 
against Defoe. 

It would have been open to suppose that the fears which made the old man a 
homeless wanderer and fugitive for the last two years of his life, were wholly 
imaginary, but for the circumstances of his death. He died of a lethargy on the 
26th of April, 1731, at a lodging in Ropemaker’s Alley, Moorfields. In 
September, 1733, as the books in Doctors’ Commons show, letters of 
administration on his goods and chattels were granted to Mary Brooks, widow, a 
creditrix, after summoning in official form the next of kin to appear. Now, if 
Defoe had been driven from his home by imaginary fears, and had baffled with 
the cunning of insane suspicion the efforts of his family to bring him back, there 
is no apparent reason why they should not have claimed his effects after his 
death. He could not have died unknown to them, for place and time were 
recorded in the newspapers. His letter to his son-in-law, expressing the warmest 
affection for all his family except his son, is sufficient to prevent the horrible 
notion that he might have been driven forth like Lear by his undutiful children 
after he had parted his goods among them. If they had been capable of such 
unnatural conduct, they would not have failed to secure his remaining property. 
Why, then, were his goods and chattels left to a creditrix? Mr. Lee ingeniously 
suggests that Mary Brooks was the keeper of the lodging where he died, and that 
she kept his personal property to pay rent and perhaps funeral expenses. A much 
simpler explanation, which covers most of the known facts without casting any 
unwarranted reflections upon Defoe’s children, is that when his last illness 
overtook him he was still keeping out of the way of his creditors, and that 
everything belonging to him in his own name was legally seized. But there are 
doubts and difficulties attending any explanation. 

Mr. Lee has given satisfactory reasons for believing that Defoe did not, as 
some of his biographers have supposed, die in actual distress. Ropemaker’s 
Alley in Moorfields was a highly respectable street at the beginning of last 
century; a lodging there was far from squalid. The probability is that Defoe 
subsisted on his pension from the Government during his last two years of 
wandering; and suffering though he was from the infirmities of age, yet 
wandering was less of a hardship than it would have been to other men, to one 


who had been a wanderer for the greater part of his life. At the best it was a 
painful and dreary ending for so vigorous a life, and unless we pitilessly regard it 
as a retribution for his moral defects, it is some comfort to think that the old 
man’s infirmities and anxieties were not aggravated by the pressure of hopeless 
and helpless poverty. Nor do I think that he was as distressed as he represented 
to his son-in-law by apprehensions of ruin to his family after his death, and 
suspicions of the honesty of his son’s intentions. There is a half insane tone 
about his letter to Mr. Baker, but a certain method may be discerned in its 
incoherencies. My own reading of it is that it was a clever evasion of his son-in- 
law’s attempts to make sure of his share of the inheritance. We have seen how 
shifty Defoe was in the original bargaining about his daughter’s portion, and we 
know from his novels what his views were about fortune-hunters, and with what 
delight he dwelt upon the arts of outwitting them. He probably considered that 
his youngest daughter was sufficiently provided for by her marriage, and he had 
set his heart upon making provision for her unmarried sisters. The letter seems to 
me to be evidence, not so much of fears for their future welfare, as of a 
resolution to leave them as much as he could. Two little circumstances seem to 
show that, in spite of his professions of affection, there was a coolness between 
Defoe and his son-in-law. He wrote only the prospectus and the first article for 
Baker’s paper, the Universal Spectator, and when he died, Baker contented 
himself with a simple intimation of the fact. 

If my reading of this letter is right, it might stand as a type of the most 
strongly marked characteristic in Defoe’s political writings. It was a masterly 
and utterly unscrupulous piece of diplomacy for the attainment of a just and 
benevolent end. This may appear strange after what I have said about Defoe’s 
want of honesty, yet one cannot help coming to this conclusion in looking back 
at his political career before his character underwent its final degradation. He 
was a great, a truly great liar, perhaps the greatest liar that ever lived. His 
dishonesty went too deep to be called superficial, yet, if we go deeper still in his 
rich and strangely mixed nature, we come upon stubborn foundations of 
conscience. Among contemporary comments on the occasion of his death, there 
was one which gave perfect expression to his political position. “His knowledge 
of men, especially those in high life (with whom he was formerly very 
conversant) had weakened his attachment to any political party; but, in the main, 
he was in the interest of civil and religious liberty, in behalf of which he 
appeared on several remarkable occasions.” The men of the time with whom 
Defoe was brought into contact, were not good examples to him. The standard of 
political morality was probably never so low in England as during his lifetime. 
Places were dependent on the favour of the Sovereign, and the Sovereign’s own 


seat on the throne was insecure; there was no party cohesion to keep politicians 
consistent, and every man fought for his own hand. Defoe had been behind the 
scenes, witnessed many curious changes of service, and heard many authentic 
tales of jealousy, intrigue, and treachery. He had seen Jacobites take office under 
William, join zealously in the scramble for his favours, and enter into 
negotiations with the emissaries of James either upon some fancied slight, or 
from no other motive than a desire to be safe, if by any chance the sceptre should 
again change hands. Under Anne he had seen Whig turn Tory and Tory turn 
Whig, and had seen statesmen of the highest rank hold out one hand to Hanover 
and another to St. Germains. The most single-minded man he had met had been 
King William himself, and of his memory he always spoke with the most 
affectionate honour. Shifty as Defoe was, and admirably as he used his genius 
for circumstantial invention to cover his designs, there was no other statesman of 
his generation who remained more true to the principles of the Revolution, and 
to the cause of civil and religious freedom. No other public man saw more 
clearly what was for the good of the country, or pursued it more steadily. Even 
when he was the active servant of Harley, and turned round upon men who 
regarded him as their own, the part which he played was to pave the way for his 
patron’s accession to office under the House of Hanover. Defoe did as much as 
any one man, partly by secret intrigue, partly through the public press, perhaps 
as much as any ten men outside those in the immediate direction of affairs, to 
accomplish the two great objects which William bequeathed to English 
statesmanship—the union of England and Scotland, and the succession to the 
United Kingdom of a Protestant dynasty. Apart from the field of high politics, 
his powerful advocacy was enlisted in favour of almost every practicable scheme 
of social improvement that came to the front in his time. Defoe cannot be held 
up as an exemplar of moral conduct, yet if he is judged by the measures that he 
laboured for and not by the means that he employed, few Englishmen have lived 
more deserving than he of their country’s gratitude. He may have been self- 
seeking and vain-glorious, but in his political life self-seeking and vain-glory 
were elevated by their alliance with higher and wider aims. Defoe was a 
wonderful mixture of knave and patriot. Sometimes pure knave seems to be 
uppermost, sometimes pure patriot; but the mixture is so complex, and the 
energy of the man so restless, that it almost passes human skill to unravel the 
two elements. The author of Robinson Crusoe, is entitled to the benefit of every 
doubt. 


THE END. 
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